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PREFACE  TO  VOL.  VIII. 


This  volume  has  been  executed  without  any  retrenchment  or  material  modi- 
fication in  plan,  although,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  in  this  respect,  its  size 
has  been  considerably  increased  beyond  the  amount  promised;  for  it  is  the  pur- 
pose  of  the  editor  to  complete  the  alphabet  within  the  compass  of  ten  vol- 
umes. A  Supplement  will  follow,  containing  the  necrology  and  other  items 
that  have  accrued  during  the  progress  of  the  work.  Circumstances  not  likely 
to  recur  have  required  a  somewhat  longer  time  than  usual  for  the  preparation 
of  the  present  volume;  but  this  will  cause  no  postponement  in  the  eventual 
completion  of  the  work,  as  about  one  half  of  Vol.  IX  is  already  in  type,  and  the 
tenth  volume  may  therefore  be  looked  for  in  two  years  from  the  present  issue. 

TJseful,  accurate,  and  full  information,  rather  than  novelty  or  an  affectation  of 
originality,  has  constantly  been  the  aim  of  the  editor.  It  has  accordingly  been 
repeatedly  avowed  in  the  several  prefaces  that  the  present  work  is  intended  to 
embrace  the  substance  of  all  the  best  books  of  the  kind  hitherto  produced.  It 
is  believed  that  nothing  of  value  to  American  readera  contained  in  any  of  them 
will  be  found  to  have  been  omitted.  This  is  especially  true  with  regard  to  two 
of  the  latest,  and  in  many  respects  most  important,  works — namely.  Smithes  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Bible  and  Herzog's  Heal-JEnct/klopcidie^  which  have  constantly  been 
consulted  in  the  preparation  of  the  articles.  At  the  same  time,  no  servile  system 
of  copying  from  them  or  from  any  other  source  of  information  has  been  adopted. 
In  the  extracts  used,  the  habitual  redundancies  have  been  eliminated,  the  occa- 
sional errors  and  extravagances  have  been  corrected,  and  the  frequent  omissions 
have  been  supplied ;  in  short,  their  whole  form,  bearing,  and  contents  have  largely 
been  modified,  and  their  language  and  conclusions  for  the  most  part  recast.  So 
numerous  and  extensive  have  these  changes  usually  been,  even  where  one  or  the 
other  of  the  great  works  named  has  substantially  been  the  basis  of  an  article, 
that  in  many  cases  nothing  more  than  this  general  acknowledgment  ought,  or 
could,  be  made.  The  present  work  contains  at  least  twice  as  many  distinct  ar- 
ticles as  both  those  dictionaries  put  together,  and  includes  thousands  of  subjects 
not  mentioned  in  either  of  them.  Many  of  these  additional  topics  are  of  the 
gravest  importance  and  the  highest  interest  in  religious  literature. 

Occasional  corrections  have  kindly  been  furnished  by  readers  of  the  Cydopcedia. 
Notice  of  any  errors  or  omissions  will  be  thankfully  received,  if  sent  either  through 
the  publishers  or  directly  to  the  editor,  Dr.  Strong,  at  Madison,  New  Jersey. 


iv  PREFACE  TO  VOL.  VIII. 

The  following  are  the  full  names  of  the  writers  of  wholly  original  articles  in 
this  volume,  exclusive  of  those  by  the  editor,  who  has  furnished  nearly  half  the 
matter,  and  carefully  revised  the  rest : 
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PET. 


Petach.    See  Pethach. 

Petacliia(B),  Moses  bex-Jacob,  a  learned  rabbi 
who  flourished  towards  the  latter  half  of  the  12th  cen- 
tQi7  (Regensburg),  is  the  author  of  the  &Vi:?n  D^ap, 
also  odled  }l*^nrB  *1  2^30,  in  which  he  relates  his 
travels,  made  between  1075  and  1090  through  Poland, 
RuflBia,  Tartary,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  ancient  Syria, 
Persia,  etc^  and  wherein  he  deacribea  the  manners  and 
usages  of  his  oo-religionists.  It  was  first  printed  at 
Ptagne  (1695),  and  reprinted  by  WagenseU,  entitled 
lAierarwni  cum  verdons  WagenteiUi,  in  liis  Sex  exerci' 
tatioMa  varii  arffwnenH  (Altorf,  1687 ;  Zolkiew,  1792). 
It  has  been  transjated  into  French,  with  notes,  by  £.  Car- 
molj,  Tour  de  Monde  de  Petachia  de  Raiiibonnef  tradwU 
fn  FranfaiBee<tceompofpUdutexUeidetnoU9kigtoriqueSy 
gtegrapkiqitetj  ei  lifferairee  (Parii^  1831) ;  into  German 
by  D.  Ottensosaer,  with  a  Hebrew  commentary  (Ftlrth, 
1844):  into  English  by  Dr.  A.  Benisch.  See  FUrst, 
Bibi.  Jud,  ill,  79  sq. ;  WoU,  BM,  Hebr,  i,  888 ;  iii,  956 ; 
Bssnage,  Hittoire  df$  Jmjf$,  p.  655  (Taylor's  English 
tnuis).);  GrAtz,  Gesck,  der  Juden,  vi,  259,  424;  Zunz, 
Zur  Getekiekte  u,  iMeratur,  p.  166 ;  the  same  author  in 
Asher's  edition  of  TudeWs  lUnemry,  vol.  ii.  No.  40, 
43, 44, 47 ;  Etheridge,  Introd.  to  //e5r.  LU.  p.  214 ;  Da 
Costa,  Itrad  tmd  ike  GendUs,  p.  187.     (B.  P.) 

PetSni,  a  sort  of  cakes  used  anciently  in  Athens  in 
making  Hbations  to  the  gods.  They  were  substituted 
for  animal  sacrifices  bv  the  command  of  Gecrops. — Gard- 
ner, Faitlu  of  the  World,  ii,  642. 

Petavel,  Alfred  F.,  a  Swiss  Protestant  clergy- 
man of  note,  was  born  near  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
He  studied  at  the  university  in  Berlin,  and  was  the 
flrst  recipient  from  that  high  school  of  the  doctorate  in 
philosophy.  He  was  greatly  instrumental  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Swiss  Missionary  Society,  and  sub- 
Kquently  took  no  inconsiderable  shore  in  the  doings 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  The  principal  work,  how- 
erer,  to  which  he  devoted  his  best  time,  his  talents,  his 
energies,  and  his  whole  heart,  was  to  bring  the  Jewish 
people  into  a  more  intimate  personal  contact  with  the 
Christiana,  and  it  is  especially  in  this  respect  that  his 
iafluence  has  extended  be^'ond  his  little  country.  He 
vai  a  zealous  member  of  the  Universal  Israelitish  Al- 
liance and  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  He  did  not,  at 
fint,  impress  one  as  a  pastor,  a  missionaty,  an  apostle,  a 
father  of  the  Church,  but  radier  as  one  of  those  individ- 
udi«  described  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  who  walked  with 
God,  who  commaned  with  him,  like  a  patriarch  or  a 
*e«r.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty.  The  addresses 
which  he  delivered  were  collected  under  the  title  of 
[tmtateg  on  Education,  His  Daughier  of  Zion^  his 
UUer  to  ike  Sgnagoguu  of  France,  and  many  other 
vritmgs,  wfll  always  remain  as  imperishable  records 
of  the  zeal  which  animated  him  for  the  re-establish- 
neat  of  the  Jews  as  a  people. 

Petaviiis,  Dioarrsios  (also  called  Demis  Petav), 


one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  French  scholars,  and  ia- 
fluential  in  the  councils  of  the  Jesuits,  to  whoee  order 
he  belonged,  was  bom  at  Orleans  Aug.  21, 1583.  His 
father,  who  was  a  man  of  learning,  seeing  strong  parts 
and  a  genius  for  letters  in  his  son,  took  all  possible 
means  to  improve  them  to  the  utmost.  He  used  to 
tell  his  son  that  he  ought  to  qualify  himself  so  as  to  be 
able  to  attack  and  confound  **the  giant  of  the  Allo- 
phyle;*'  meaning  the  redoubtable  Joseph  Scaliger, 
whose  abilities  and  learning  were  supposed  to  have 
done  such  service  to  the  Beformed.  Young  Petavius 
-seems  to  have  entered  into  his  fiither*s  views ;  for  he 
studied  very  intensely,  and  afterwards  levelled  much 
of  his  erudition  against  Scaliger.  He  joined  the  study 
of  mathenmtics  with  that  of  belles-lettres ;  and  then 
applied  himself  to  a  course  in  philosophy,  which  he 
began  in  the  College  of  Orleans,  and  finished  at 
Paris.  After  this  he  maintained  theses  in  Greek 
and  in  Latin,  which  he  is  said  to  have  understood  as 
well  as  his  native  language,  the  French.  In  roa- 
turer  years  he  had  free  access  to  the  king's  library, 
which  he  often  vbited  in  order  to  consult  Latin  and 
Greek  manuscripts.  Among  other  advantages  which 
accompanied  his  literary  pursuits  was  the  friendship 
of  Isaac  Casaubon,  whom  Henry  IV  called  to  Paris 
in  1600.  It  was  at  his  institution  that  PeUvius, 
young  as  he  was,  undertook  an  edition  of  The  Worka 
ofSffneMta;  that  is,  to  correct  the  Greek  fhim  the  man- 
uscripts, to  translate  that  part  which  yet  remained  to 
be  translated  into  Latin,  and  to  write  notes  upon  the 
whole.  He  was  bat  nineteen  when  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Bourges ;  and 
spent  the  two  following  years  in  studying  the  ancient 
philosophers  and  mathematicians.  In  1604,  when  Blorel, 
professor  of  Greek  at  Paris,  published  The  Workt  of 
C^ryaottom,  some  part  of  Petavius's  labors  on  Synesins 
was  added  to  them.  (From  the  title  of  this  work  we 
learn  that  he  then  Latinized  his  name  PcUus,  which  he 
afterwards  changed  into  Peiavius.  His  own  edition  of 
The  Works  of  Syncius  did  not  appear  till  1612.)  He 
entered  the  Societv  of  the  Jesuits  in  1605,  and  did 
great  honor  to  it  afterwards  by  his  vast  and  profound 
erudition.  He  became  zealous  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church ;  and  there  was  no  way  of  serving  it  moro 
agreeable  to  his  humor  than  by  criticising  and  abus- 
ing its  adversaries.  Scaliger  was  the  person  he  was 
most  bitter  against;  but  he  did  not  spare  his  friend 
Casaubon  whenever  he  came  in  his  wav.  There  is 
no  occasion  to  enter,  into  detail  about  a  man  whose 
whole  life  was  spent  in  reading  and  writing  books, 
and  in  performing  the  several  offices  of  his  order. 
The  hbtory  of  a  learned  man  is  the  history  of  his 
works;  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  Petavius*s 
writings  were  to  support  popish  doctrines  and  disci- 
pline. But  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  order  to  per- 
form his  task  well  he  made  himself  a  universal  scholar. 
He  died  at  Paris  Dec.  11, 1652.  In  1638  he  published 
an  excellent  work  entitled  RaUonah  Temporum;  it  is 
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an  abridj^ent  of  nniTenal  bistory,  from  the  earliest 
times  down  to  1632,  digested  in  chronologioal  order, 
and  supported  all  the  way  by  references  to  proper  au- 
thorities. It  went  through  several  editions;  many 
additions  and  improvements  have  been  made  to  it,  both 
by  Petavius  himself,  and  by  Perizonius  and  others 
after  his  death;  and  Le  Clerc  published  an  abridg- 
ment of  it  as  far  down  as  to  800,  under  the  title  of 
Compendium  Htstoria  UniversalU,  in  1697  (12mo).  Pet»- 
vius*8  ohef-d'ceuvre  is  his  "  Optu  de  Thealogicu  Dogma- 
HbuMf  nunc  primum  septem  voluminibus  comprchen- 
sum,  in  meUorem  ordinem  redactum,  auctoris  ipsins 
vita,  ac  libris  quibusdara  numquam  in  hoe  opere  editis 
locupletatum,  Francisci  Antonii  ZacharisB  ex  eadem 
Societate  Jesu  extensium  principum  BibliothecflB  Pr»- 
fecti  dissertationibus,  ac  notis  uberrimis  illustratum" 
(Ten.  1757,  7  vols.  fol.).  It  is  full  of  choice  erudition, 
but  unfortunately  bis  death  cut  it  short,  and  it  lactcs 
completeness.  Besides  other  services,  Petavius  de- 
serves to  be  acknowledged  as  the  first  theologian 
who  brought  into  proper  relations  history  and  dog- 
matics. Muratori  regards  him  as  the  restorer  of  dog- 
matic theology.  In  the  opinion  of  Gassendus  (Fif. 
Pereschu)  Petavius  was  the  most  consummate  scholar 
the  Jesuits  ever  had ;  and  indeed  we  cannot  suppose 
him  to  have  been  inferior  to  the  first  scholars  of  any 
order,  while  we  consider  him  waging  war,  as  he  did 
frequently  with  success,  against  Scaliger,  Salmasius, 
and  other  like  cbieft  in  the  republic  of  letters.  His 
judgment,  as  may  easily  be  conceived,  was  inferior  to 
his  learning;  and  his  controversial  Mrritings  are  full 
of  that  sourness  and  spleen  which  appears  so  manifest 
in  all  the  prints  of  his  countenance.  Bayle  has  ob- 
served that  Petavius  did  the  Socinians  great  service, 
though  unawares  and  against  his  intentions.  The 
Jesuit's  original  design,  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Dogmata  TheologicUj  was  to  represent  ingenuously  the 
doctrine  of  the  first  three  centuries.  Having  no  par- 
ticular system  to  defend,  he  did  not  carefully  state  the 
opinions  of  the  fathers,  but  only  gave  a  general  account 
of  them.  By  this  means  he  unawares  led  the  public  to 
believe  that  the  fathers  entertained  false  and  absurd  no- 
tions concerning  the  mystery  of  the  Three  Persons; 
and,  against  his  intentions,  furnished  arguments  and 
authorities  to  the  Antitrinitarians.  When  made  aware 
of  this,  and  being  willing  to  prevent  the  evil  conse- 
quences which  he  had  not  foreseen,  he  wrote  his  Pref- 
ace, in  which  he  labored  solely  to  assert  the  orthodoxy 
of  the  fathers,  and  thus  was  forced  to  contradict  what 
he  had  advanced  in  the  Dogmata,  (Comp.  Bull,  On 
the  Trinity.)  See  Werner,  Getch,  der  apologel.  und 
poUm,  lit.  vol.  iv ;  idem,  Geich.  der  katkot.  Theol. 
(Munich,  1866);  Dapin,  Nouvelle  BiUioth^ue  de*  Au- 
ieurs  eccUt.  s.  v. ;  Simon,  Hist.  crit.  dea  principaux 
Commentattur$;  Alzog,  Kirchengesch.  ii,  435 ;  Chrittian 
jRemembr.  Iv,  484.     (J.  H.  W.) 


t'ter  (Uirpog,  a  rocJs,  for  the  Aram.  Kt'^S),  orig- 
inally Simon  (see  below),  the  leader  among  the  per- 
sonal disciples  of  Christ,  and  afterwards  the  special 
apostle  to  the  Jews.  We  shall  treat  this  important 
character  first  in  the  li^ht  of  definite  information  from 
the  New  Testament  and  early  Church  historians  (using 
in  this  portion  largely  the  article  in  Smithes  Dtction- 
ary),  and  relegate  all  disputed  questions  to  a  subse- 
quent head  (discussing  them  chiefly  as  in  Winer,  ii, 
234  sq.). 

I.  AuOentic  ffietorg.  —  l.  His  Early  Zt/e.^The 
Scripture  notices  on  this  point  are  few,  but  not  unim- 
portant, and  enable  us  to  form  some  estimate  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  apostle's  character  was 
formed,  and  how  he  was  prepared  for  his  great  work. 
Peter  was  the  son  of  a  man  named  Jonas  (Matt,  xvi, 
17 ;  John  i,  43;  xxi,  16),  and  was  brought  up  in  his  fa- 
ther's occupation,  a  fisherman  on  the  sea  of  Tiberias. 
The  occupation  was  of  course  an  humble  one,  but  not, 
aa  is  often  assumed,  mean  or  ser\nle,  or  incompatible 


with  some  degree  of  mental  culture.    His  faxoSij  were 
probably  in  easy  circumstances  (see  below).    He  and 
his  brother  Andrew  were  partners  of  John  and  James, 
tile  sons  of  Zebedee,  who  had  hired  servants ;  and  from 
various  indications  in  the  sacred  narrative  we  are  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  their  social  position  brought 
them  into  contact  with  men  of  education.    In  fact  the 
trade  of  fishermen,  supplying  so^e  of  the  important 
dties  on  the  coasts  of  tluit  inland  lake,  may  have  been 
tolerably  remunerative,  while  all  the  necessaries  of  life 
were  cheap  and  abundant  in  the  singularly  rich  and 
fertile  district  where  the  apostle  resided.     He  did  not 
live,  as  a  mere  laboring  man,  in  a  but  by  the  searside, 
but  first  at  Bethsaida,  and  afterwards  in  a  house  at 
Capernaum  belonging  to  himself  or  his  mother-in-law, 
which  must  have  been  rather  a  large  one,  since  he  re- 
ceived in  it  not  only  our  Lord  and  bis  fellow-disciples, 
but  multitudes  who  were  attracted  bv  the  miracles  and 
preaching  of  Jesus.     It  is  certain  that  when  he  left 
all  to  follow  Christ,  he  made  what  he  regarded,  and 
what  seems  to  have  been  admitted  by  his  Master,  as 
being  a  considerable  sacrifice  (Matt,  xix,  27).    The 
habits  of  such  a  life  were  by  no  means  unfavorable  to 
the  development  of  a  vigorous,  earnest,  and  practical 
character,  such  as  he  displayed  in  after-years.    The 
labors,  the  privations,  and  the  perils  of  an  existence 
passed  in  great  part  upon  the  waters  of  that  beautiful 
but  stormy  lake,  the  long  and  anxious  watching  through 
the  nights,  were  calculated  to  test  and  increase  his 
natural  powers,  his  fortitude,  energy,  and  persever- 
ance.    In  the  city  he  must  have  been  brought  into 
contact  with  men  engaged  in  traffic,  with  soldiers  and 
foreigners,  and  may  have  thus  acquired  somewhat  of 
the  flexibility  and  geniality  of  temperament  all  but  in- 
dispensable to  the  attainment  of  such  personal  influ- 
ence as  he  exercised  in  after-life.     It  is  not  probable 
that  he  and  his  brother  were  wholly  uneducated.    The 
Jews  regarded  instruction  as  a  necessity,  and  legal  en- 
actments enforced  the  attendance  of  youths  in  schools 
maintained  by  the  community.    See  Education.   The 
statement  in  Acts  iv,  13,  that  *'the  council  perceived 
they  (i.  e.  Peter  and  John)  were  unlearned  and  igno- 
rant men,"  is  not  incompatible  with  this  assumption. 
The  translation  of  the  passage  in  the  A.  V.  is  rather 
exaggerated,  the  word  rendered  **  unlearned"  {iSt&rai) 
being  nearly  equivalent  to  "laymen,"  i.  e.  men  of  or- 
dinary education,  as  contrasted  with  those  who  were 
specially  trained  in  the  schools  of  the  rabbins.   A  man 
might  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  Scriptures, 
and  yet  be  considered  ignorant  and  unlearned  by  the 
rabbins,  among  whom  the  opinion  was  already  preva- 
lent that  *'tho  letter  of  Scripture  was  the  mere  shell, 
an  earthen  vessel  containing  heavenly  treasures,  which 
could  only  be  discovered  by  those  who  had  been  taught 
to  search  for  the  hidden  cabalistic  meaning."     Peter 
and  his  kinsmen  were  probably  taught  to  read  the 
Scriptures  in  childhood.    The  history*  of  their  country, 
especially  of  the  great  events  of  early  days,  must  have 
been  familiar  to  them  as  attendants  at  the  synagogue, 
and  their  attention  was  there  directed  to  those  portions 
of  Holy  Writ  from  which  the  vTews  derived  their  an- 
ticipations of  the  Messiah. 

The  language  of  the  apostles  was  of  course  the  form 
of  Aramaic  spoken  in  Korthern  Palestine,  a  sort  of 
patois,  partly  Hebrew,  but  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
Syriac.  Hebrew,  even  in  its  debased  form,  was  then 
spoken  only  by  men  of  learning,  the  leaders  of  the 
Pharisees  and  Scribes.  The  men  of  Galilee  were, 
however,  noted  for  rough  and  inaccurate  language, 
and  especially  for  vulgarities  of  pronunciation  (Matt, 
xxvi,  73).  It  is  doubtful  whether  our  apostie  was  ac- 
quainted with  Greek  in  early  life.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  more  intercourse  with  foreigners 
in  Galilee  than  in  any  district  of  Palestine,  and  Greek 
appeara  to  have  been  a  common,  if  not  the  principal, 
medium  of  communication.  Within  a  few  yean  after 
his  call  Peter  seems  to  have  conversed  fluently  in  Greelc 
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with  Corneliiis,  at  least  there  is  no  intimatioii  tiiat  an 
•Interpreter  was  employed,  while  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  Cornelias,  a  Roman  soldier,  shoald  have  nsed  the 
Uagosge  of  Palestine.  The  style  of  both  of  Peter' s  e{Ms- 
tles  Indicstes  a  considerable  knowledge  of  Greek ;  it  is 
pare  and  accarate,  and  in  grsmmatical  stractnre  equal 
to  that  of  Paul.  That  may,  however,  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact,  for  wliich  there  is  very  ancient  author- 
ity,thst  Peter  employed  an  interpreter  in  the  compo- 
lition  of  hb  epistles,  if  not  in  his  ordinary  intercourse 
with  foreigners.  Tliere  are  no  traces  of  acquaintance 
with  GrMk  authors,  or  of  the  influence  of  Greek  lit- 
entnre  upon  his  mind,  such  as  we  find  in  Paul,  nor 
coold  we  expect  it  in  a  person  of  his  station,  even  had 
Greek  been  his  mother- tongue.  It  is  on  the  whole 
probable  that  he  had  some  rudlmental  knowledge  of 
Greek  in  early  life,  which  may  have  afterwards  been 
extended  when  the  need  was  felt,  bnt  not  more  than 
would  enable  him  to  discourse  intelligibly  on  practical 
and  devotional  subjects.  That  he  was  an  affectionate 
husband,  married  in  early  life  to  a  wife  who  accom- 
panied him  in  his  apostolic  journeys,  are  fisMSts  inferred 
from  Scripture,  while  very  ancient  traditions,  recorded 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (whose  connection  ¥rith  the 
Cbarch  founded  by  Mark  gives  a  peculiar  value  to  his 
testimony),  and  by  other  early  but  less  trustworthy 
writers,  inform  us  that  her  name  was  Perpetua,  that 
she  bore  a  daughter,  and  perhaps  other  children,  and 
soffered  martyrdom.     (See  below.) 

2,  Asa  DiteipU  merely. — It  is  uncertain  at  what  age 
Peter  was  called  by  our  Lord.  The  general  impression 
of  the  fathers  is  that  he  was  an  old  man  at  the  date  of 
his  death,  A.D.  64,  bnt  this  need  not  imply  that  he  was 
much  older  than  our  Lord.  He  was  prolMibly  between 
thirty  and  forty  years  of  age  at  the  date  of  his  first  call, 
A.D.  26.  That  call  was  preceded  by  a  special  prep- 
aration. He  and  his  brother  Andrew,  together  with 
their  partners,  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee, 
were  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  (John  i,  86).  They 
were  in  attendance  upon  him  when  they  were  first 
called  to  the  service  of  Christ.  From  the  circum- 
stances of  that  call,  which  are  recorded  with  graphic 
niinutenese  by  St.  John,  we  learn  some  important  &cts 
touching  their  state  of  mind  and  the  personal  character 
of  oar  apostle.  Two  disciples,  one  named  by  the  evan- 
gelist Andrew,  the  other  in  all  probability  St.  John 
himself,  were  standing  with  the  Baptist  at  Bethany  on 
the  Jordan,  when  he  pointed  out  Jesus  as  he  walked, 
sad  said,  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God!  that  is,  the  anti- 
type  of  Uie  victims  whose  blood  (as  all  trne  Israelites, 
and  they  more  distinctly  under  the  teaching  of  John, 
believed)  prefigured  the  atonement  for  sin.  The  two 
at  once  followed  Jesus,  and  upon  his  invitation  abode 
with  him  that  day.  Andrew  then  went  to  his  brother 
Simon,  and  said  to  him,  We  liave  found  the  Messias, 
the  Anointed  One,  of  whom  they  had  read  in  the  proph- 
ets. Simon  went  at  once,  and  when  Jesus  looked  on 
hiffl  he  said,  "Thon  art  Simon  the  ton  ofJona;  thou 
Shalt  be  called  Cephas.^*  The  change  of  name  is  of 
coarse  deeply  significant.  As  son  of  Jona  (a  name  of 
doubtful  meaning,  according  to  Lampe  equivalent  to 
Johasum  or  Jokn^  i.  e.  ^race  of  the  Lord;  according  to 
lange,  who  has  some  sbiking  but  fiinciful  observa- 
tions, signifying  dove)  he  bore  as  a  disciple  the  name 
Simon,  te.  hearer;  but  as  an  apostle,  one  of  the  twelve 
on  whom  the  Church  was  to  be  erected,  he  was  here- 
sfter  (cAf^^)  to  be  called  Bock  or  Stone.  It  seems 
s  natural  impression  that  the  words  refer  primarily  to 
the  original  character  of  Simon :  that  our  Lord  saw  in 
him  a  man  firm,  steadfiurt,  not  to  be  overthrown,  though 
severely  tried  ;  and  such  was  generally  the  view  taken 
bythefiithers.  Bnt  it  is  perhaps  a  deeper  and  truer  in- 
ference that  Jesus  thus  describes  Simon,  not  as  what 
he  was,  but  as  what  he  would  become  under  his  influ- 
enee— a  man  with  predispositions  and  capabilities  not 
unfitted  for  the  office  he  was  to  hold,  but  one  whose 
pcnnanenoe  and  stability  would  depend  upon  union 


with  the  living  Rock.  Thus  we  may  expect  to  find 
Simon,  as  the  natural  man,  at  once  rough,  stubborn, 
and  mutable,  whereas  Peter,  identified  with  the  Rock, 
will  remain  firm  and  immovable  to  the  end.  (See 
below.) 

This  first  call  led  to  no  immediate  change  in  Peter's 
external  position.  He  and  his  fellow-disciples  looked 
henceforth  upon  our  Lord  as  their  teacher,  but  were 
not  commanded  to  follow  him  as  regular  disciples. 
There  were  several  g^rades  of  disciples  among  the  Jews, 
from  the  occasional  hearer  to  the  follower  who  gave  up 
all  other  pursuits  in  order  to  serve  a  master.  At  the 
time  a  recognition  of  his  Person  and  office  sufficed. 
They  returned  to  Capernaum,  where  they  pursued 
their  usual  business,  waiting  for  a  farther  intimation 
of  his  will. 

The  second  call  is  recorded  by  the  other  three  evan- 
gelists. It  took  place  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  near  Caper- 
naum, where  the  four  disciples,  Peter  and  Andrew,  James 
ami  John,  were  fishing.  A.D.  27.  Peter  and  Andrew 
were  first  called.  Our  Lord  then  entered  Simon  Peter*s 
boat,  and  addressed  the  multitude  on  the  shore;  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  discourse  he  wrought  the  miracle 
by  which  he  foreshadowed  the  success  of  the  apostles 
in  the  new  but  analogous  occupation  which  was  to  be 
theirs — that  of  fishers  of  men.  The  call  of  James  and 
John  followed.  From  that  time  the  four  were  certainly 
enrolled  formally  among  his  disciples,  and  although  as 
yet  invested  with  no  official  character,  accompanied  him 
in  his  journeys,  those  especially  in  the  north  of  Pales- 
tine. 

Immediately  after  that  call  our  Lord  went  to  the 
house  of  Peter,  where  he  wrought  the  mincle  of  heal- 
ing on  Peter's  wife's  mother,  a  miracle  succeeded  by 
other  manifestations  of  divine  power  which  produced  a 
deep  impression  upon  the  people.  Some  time  was  passed 
afterwards  in  attendance  upon  our  Lord's  public  minis- 
trations in  Galilee,  Decapolis,  Persea,  and  Judsea — though 
at  inteni'als  the  disciples  returned  to  their  own  city, 
and  were  witnesses  of  many  miracles,  of  the  call  of  Levi, 
and  of  their  Master's  reception  of  outcasts,  whom  they 
in  common  with  their  zealous  but  prejudiced  country- 
men had  despised  and  shunned.  It  was  a  period  of 
training,  of  mental  and  spiritual  discipline  preparatory 
to  their  admission  to  the  higher  office  to  which  they 
were  destined.  Even  then  Peter  received  some  marks 
of  distinction.  He  was  selected,  together  with  the  two 
sons  of  Zebedee,  to  witness  the  raising  of  Jarius's  daugh- 
ter. 

The  special  designation  of  Peter  and  his  eleven  fel- 
low-disciples took  place  some  time  afterwanls,  when  they 
were  set  apart  as  our  Lord's  immediate  attendants,  and 
as  his  delegates  to  go  forth  wherever  he  might  send 
them,  as  apostles,  announcers  of  his  kingdom,  gifted 
with  supernatural  powers  as  credentials  of  their  super- 
natural mission  (see  Matt,  x,  2-4;  Mark  ill,  13-19,  the 
most  detailed  •  account ;  Luke  vi,  18).  They  appear 
then  first  to  have  formally  received  the  name  of  Apos- 
tles, and  from  that  time  Simon  bore  publicly,  and  as  it 
would  seem  all  but  exclusively,  the  name  Peter,  which 
had  hitherto  been  used  rather  as  a  characteristic  appel- 
lation than  as  a  proper  name. 

From  this  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Peter  held 
the  first  place  among  the  apostles,  to  whatever  cause  his 
precedence  is  to  be  attributed.  There  was  certainly 
much  in  his  character  which  marked  him  as  a  repre- 
sentative man ;  both  in  his  strength  and  in  his  weak- 
ness, in  his  excellences  and  his  defects  he  exemplified 
the  changes  which  the  natural  man  undergoes  in  the 
gradual  transformation  into  the  spiritual  man  under  the 
personal  influence  of  the  Saviour.  The  precedence  did 
not  depend  upon  priority  of  call,  or  it  would  have  de- 
volved upon  his  brother  Andrew,  or  that  other  disciple 
who  fint  followed  Jesus.  It  seems  scarcely  probable 
that  it  depended  upon  seniority,  even  supposing,  which 
is  a  mere  conjecture,  that  he  was  older  than  his  fellow* 
disciples.    The  special  designation  by  Christ  alone  ac 
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counts  in  a  flatiafaetory  way  for  the  facts  that  be  is 
named  first  in  every  list  of  the  apostles,  is  generally  ad- 
dressed by  our  Lord  as  their  representative,  and  on  the 
most  solemn  occasions  speaks  in  their  name.  Thus 
when  the  first  great  secession  took  place  in  consequence 
of  the  offence  given  by  our  Lord'd  mystic  discourse  at 
Capernaum  (see  John  vi,  66-69),  '^  Jesus  said  unto  the 
twelve,  Will  ye  also  go  away?  llien  Simon  Peter  an- 
swered him.  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go?  Thou  hast 
the  woids  of  eternal  life:  and  we  believe  and  are  sure 
that  thou  art  that  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God." 
Thus  again  at  Csesarea  Philippi,  soon  after  the  return 
of  'the  twelve  from  their  first  missionary  tour,  Peter 
(speaking  as  before  in  the  name  of  the  twelve,  though, 
as  appears  from  our  Lord's  words,  with  a  peculiar  dis- 
tinctness of  personal  conviction)  repeated  that  declara- 
tion, "Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God." 
The  confirmation  of  our  apostle  in  his  special  position 
in  the  Church,  his  identification  with  the  rock  on  which 
that  Church  is  founded,  the  ratificatioh  of  the  powers 
and  duties  attached  to  the  apostolic  office,  and  the  prom- 
ise of  permanence  to  the  Church,  followed  as  a  reward 
of  that  confession.  The  early  Church  regarded  Peter 
generally,  and  most  especially  on  this  occasion,  as  the 
representative  of  the  apostolic  body--a  very  distinct 
theory  from  that  which  makes  him  their  head  or  gov- 
ernor in  Christ's  stead.  Even  in  the  time  of  Cyprian, 
when  connection  with  the  bishop  of  Rome  as  Peter's 
successor  for  the  first  time  was  held  to  be  indispensable, 
no  powers  of  jurisdiction  or  supremacy  were  supposed 
to  be  attached  to  the  admitted  precedency  of  rank. 
Primus  inter  pares  Peter  held  no  distinct  office,  and 
certainly  never  claimed  any  powers  which  did  not  be- 
long equally  to  all  his  fellow-apostles.    (See  below.) 

This  great  triumph  of  Peter,  however,  brought  other 
points  of  his  character  into  strong  relief.  The  distinc- 
tion which  he  then  received,  and  it  may  be  his  con- 
sciousness of  ability,  energy,  zeal,  and  absolute  devo- 
tion to  Christ's  person,  seem  to  have  developed  a  natu- 
ral tendency  to  rashness  and  forwardness  bordering  upon 
presumption.  On  this  occasion  the  exhibition  of  such 
feelings  brought  upon  him  the  strongest  reproof  ever 
addressed  to  a  disciple  by  our  Lord.  In  his  affection 
and  self-confidence  Peter  ventured  to  reject  as  impos- 
sible the  announcement  of  the  sufferings  and  humilia- 
tion which  Jesus  predicted ;  and  he  heard  the  sharp  words 
— "  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,  thou  art  an  offence  unto 
me — for  thou  savorest  not  the  things  that  be  of  God, 
but  those  that  be  of  men."  That  was  Peter's  first  fall; 
a  very  ominous  one :  not  a  rock,  but  a  stumbling-stone ; 
not  a  defender,  but  an  antagonist  and  deadly  enemy  of 
the  faith,  when  the  spiritual  should  give  place  to  the 
lower  nature  in  dealing  with  the  things  of  God.  It  is 
remarkable  that  on  other  occasions  when  Peter  signal- 
ized his  faith  and  devotion  he  displayed  at  the  time,  or 
immediately  afterwards,  a  more  than  usual  deficiency 
in  spiritual  discernment  and  consistency.  Thus  a  few 
days  after  that  fall  he  was  selected  together  with  John 
and  James  to  witness  the  transfiguration  of  Christ,  but 
the  words  which  he  then  uttered  prove  that  he  was 
completely  bewildered,  and  unable  at  the  time  to  com- 
prehend the  meaning  of  the  transaction.  Thus  again, 
when  his  zeal  and  courage  prompted  him  to  leave  the 
ship  and  walk  on  the  water  to  go  to  Jesus  (MatL  xiv, 
29),  a  sudden  failure  of  faith  withdrew  the  sustaining 
power;  he  was  about  to  sink  when  he  was  at  once  re- 
proved and  saved  by  his  Master.  Such  traits,  which 
occur  not  unfreqnently,  prepare  us  for  his  last  great  fall, 
as  well  as  for  his  conduct  after  the  resurrection,  when 
his  natural  gifts  were  perfected  and  his  deficiencies  sup- 
plied by  "  the  power  from  on  high."  We  find  a  mix- 
ture of  zeal  and  weakness  in  his  conduct  when  called 
upon  to  pay  tribute-money  for  himself  and  his  Lord, 
but  faith  had  the  .upper  hand,  and  was  rewarded  by  a 
significant  miracle  (Matt,  xvii,  24-27).  The  question 
which  about  the  same  time  Peter  asked  jour  Lord  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  forgiveness  of  sins  should  be  car^ 


ried,  indicated  a  great  advance  in  spirituality  fh)m  the 
Jewish  standpoint,  while  it  showed  how  far  as  yet  he 
and  his  fellow -disciples  were  from  understanding  the 
true  principle  of  Christian  love  (Matt,  xviii,  21).  Wo 
find  a  similar  blending  of  opposite  qualities  in  the  dec- 
laration recorded  by  the  synoptical  evangelists  (Matt, 
xix,  27 ;  Mark  x,  28 ;  Luke  xviii,  28),  "Lo,  we  have  left 
all  and  followed  thee."  It  certainly  bespeaks  a  con- 
sciousness of  nncerity,  a  spirit  of  self-devotion  and  self- 
sacrifice,  though  it  conveys  an  impression  of  something 
like  ambition;  but  in  that  instance  the  good  undoubt- 
edly predominated,  as  is  shown  by  our  Lord's  answer. 
He  does  not  reprove  Peter,  who  spoke,  as  usual,  in  the 
name  of  the  twelve,  but  takes  the  opportunity  of  ut- 
tering the  strongest  prediction  touching  the  future  dig- 
nity and  paramount  authority  of  the  apostles,  a  predic- 
tion recorded  by  Matthew  only. 

Towards  the  close  of  our  Lord's  ministry  (A.D.  29) 
Peter's  characteristics  become  especially  prominent. 
Together  with  his  brother  and  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee 
he  listened  to  the  last  awful  predictions  s^d  warnings 
delivered  to  the  disciples  in  reference  to  the  second  ad- 
vent (Matt  xxiv,  8 ;  Mark  xiii,  8,  who  alone  mentions 
these  names;  Luke  xxi,  7).  At  the  last  supper  Peter 
seems  to  have  been  particularly  earnest  in  the  request 
that  the  traitor  might  be  pointed  out,  expressing  of 
course  a  general  feeling,  to  which  some  inward  con- 
sciousness of  infirmity  may  have  added  force.  After 
the  supper  his  words  drew  out  the  meaning  of  the  sig- 
nificant, alinost  sacramental  act  of  our  Lord  in  washing 
his  disciples'  feet — an  occasion  on  which  we  find  the 
same  mixture  of  goodness  and  frailty,  humility  and 
deep  affection,  with  a  certain  taint  of  self-will,  which 
was  at  once  hushed  into  submissive  reverence  by  the 
voice  of  Jesus.  Then  too  it  was  that  he  made  those  re- 
peated protestations  of  unalterable  fidelity,  so  soon  to  be 
falsified  by  his  miserable  falL  That  event  is,  however, 
of  such  critical  import  in  its  bearings  upon  the  charac- 
ter and  position  of  the  apostle,  that  it  cannot  be  dis- 
missed without  a  careful,  if  not  an  exhaustive  discus- 
sion. Judas  had  left  the  guest-chamber  when  Peter 
put  the  question,  Lord,  whither  goest  thou  ?  words 
which  modem  theologians  generally  represent  as  savor- 
ing of  idle  curiosity  or  presumption,  but  in  which  the 
early  fathers  (as  Chrysostom  and  Augustine)  recognised 
the  utterance  of  love  and  devotion.  The  answer  was  a 
promise  that  Peter  should  follow  his  Master,  but  accom- 
panied with  an  intimation  of  present  unfitness  in  the 
disciple.  Then  came  the  first  protestation,  which  elicited 
the  sharp  and  stem  rebuke,  and  distinct  prediction  of 
Peter's  denial  (John  xiii,  86-88).  From  comparing  this 
account  with  those  of  the  other  evangelists  (Matt  xxvi, 
88-65;  Mark  xiv,  29-81;  Luke  xxii,  88,  84),  it  seems 
evident  that  with  some  diversity  of  circumstances  both 
the  protestation  and  waming  were  thrice  repeated. 
The  tempter  was  to  sift  all  the  disciples,  our  apostle's 
faith  was  to  be  preserved  from  failing  by  the  special  in- 
tercession of  Christ,  he  being  thus  singled  out  either  as 
the  representative  of  the  whole  body,  or,  as  seems  more 
probable,  because  his  character  was  one  which  had  spe- 
cial need  of  supernatural  aid.  Mark,  as  usual,  reocmls 
two  points  which  enhance  the  force  of  the  waming  and 
the  guilt  of  Peter,  viz.  that  the  cock  would  crow  twice, 
and  that  after  such  waming  he  repeated  his  protesta- 
tion with  greater  vehemence.  Chrysostom,  who  judges 
the  apostle  with  fairness  and  candor,  attributes  this  ve- 
hemence to  his  great  love,  and  more  particularly  to  the 
delight  which  he  felt  when  assured  that  he  was  not  the 
traitor,  yet  not  without  a  certain  admixture  of  forward- 
ness and  ambition  such  as  had  previously  been  shown 
in  the  dispute  for  pre-eminence.  The  fiery  trial  soon 
came.  After  the  agony  of  Gethsemane,when  the  three, 
Peter,  James,  and  John,  were,  as  on  former  occasions,  se- 
lected to  be  with  our  Lord,  the  only  witnesses  of  his 
passion,  where  also  all  three  had  alike  failed  to  prepare 
themselves  by  prayer  and  watching,  the  arrest  of  Jesus 
took  place.    Peter  did  not  shrink  from  the  danger.    In 
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Uie  stme  spirit  which  had  dictated  hia  promise  he  drew 
his  swoid,  alooe  againat  the  armed  throng,  and  wounded 
the  terviat  (rov  ^oiiXoVt  not  a  aerrant)  of  the  high- 
priestj  probably  the  leader  of  the  band.  When  this 
bold  bat  imaothorized  attempt  at  rescue  was  reproved, 
be  did  not  yet  forsake  his  Master,  but  followed  him 
vrith  John  into  the  focus  of  danger,  the  house  of  the  high- 
piiest.  There  he  sat  in  the  outer  halL  He  must  have 
been  in  a  state  of  utter  confumon :  his  faith,  which  from 
first  to  last  was  bound  up  with  hope,  his  special  charac- 
teristic, was  for  the  time  powerkas  against  temptation. 
The  danger  found  him  unarmed.  Thrice,  each  time 
with  greater  vehemence,  the  last  time  with  blasphemous 
sssereration,  he  denied  his  Master.  The  triumph  of 
Satan  seemed  complete.  Yet  it  is  evident  that  it  was 
an  obscuration  of  faith,  not  an  extinction.  It  needed 
bat  a  glance  of  his  Lord's  eye  to  bring  him  to  himself. 
His  repentance  was  instantaneous  and  effectuaL  The 
light  in  which  he  himself  regarded  his  conduct  is  dear- 
If  shown  by  the  terms  in  which  it  is  related  by  Mark, 
who  in  some  sense  may  be  regarded  as  his  reporter. 
The  inferences  are  weighty  as  regards  his  personal 
character,  which  representa  more  completely  perhaps 
than  any  in  the  New  Testament  the  weakness  of  the 
natural  and  the  strength  of  the  spiritual  man — still 
more  weighty  as  bearing  upon  his  relations  to  the  apos- 
tolic body,  and  the  claims  resting  upon  the  assumption 
that  he  stood  to  them  in  the  plaoie  oif  Christ. 

On  the  morning  of  tho  resurrection  we  have  proof 
that  Peter,  though  humbled,  was  not  crushed  by  his 
fall,  He  and  John  were  the  first  to  visit  the  sepulchre ; 
he  was  the  first  who  entered  it.  We  are  told  by  Luke 
(in  words  still  used  by  the  £astem  Church  as  the  first 
salutation  on  Easter  Sunday)  and  by  Paul  that  Christ 
appeared  to  him  first  among  the  apostles — ^he  who  most 
needed  the  comfort  was  the  first  who  received  it,  and 
with  it,  ta  may  be  assumed,  an  assurance  of  forgiveness. 
It  is  observable,  however,  that  on  that  occasion  he  is 
called  by  his  original  name,  Simon,  not  Peter ;  the  high- 
er designation  waa  not  restored  until  he  had  been  pub- 
licly rdastituted,  so  to  speak,  by  his  Master.  That  re- 
institation  took  place  at  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (John  xxi), 
an  event  of  the  very  highest  imporL  We  have  there 
indications  of  his  best  natural  qualities,  practical  good- 
sense,  promptneae,  and  energy;  slower  than  John  to 
recognise  their  Lord,  Peter  was  the  first  to  reach  him : 
he  brought  the  net  to  land.  The  thrice-repeated  ques- 
tion of  Christ,  referring  doubtless  to  the  three  protesta- 
tions and  denials,  waa  thrice  met  by  answers  full  of 
lore  and  faith,  and  utterly  devoid  of  his  hitherto  charac- 
teristic failing,  presumption,  of  which  not  a  trace  is  to 
be  discerned  in  his  later  history.  He  then  received  the 
Ibnnal  commission  to  feed  Christ's  sheep;  not  certainly 
as  one  endued  with  ezdusive  or  paramount  authority, 
or  as  distinguished  from  hia  fellow-disciples,  whose  fall 
had  been  marked  by  far  less  aggravating  circumstances ; 
rather  as  one  who  had  forfeited  his  place,  and  could  not 
resume  it  without  such  an  authorization.  Then  followed 
the  prediction  of  hia  martyrdom,  in  which  he  was  to  find 
the  fulfilment  of  hia  request  to  be  permitted  to  follow 
the  Lord. 

With  this  event  doses  the  first  part  of  Peter's  hutory. 
It  was  a  period  of  transition,  during  which  the  fish- 
erman of  Galilee  had  been  trained,  first  by  the  Baptist, 
then  by  our  Lord,  for  the  great  work  of  his  life.  He 
had  learned  to  know  the  person  and  appreciate  the 
offices  of  Christ;  while  his  own  character  had  been 
chastened  and  elevated  by  special  privileges  and  hu- 
miliations, both  reaching  their  dimax  in  the  last  re- 
corded transactions.  Henceibrth  he  with  his  colleagues 
vere  to  establish  and  govern  the  Church  founded  by 
their  Lord,  without  the  support  of  his  presence. 

3.  ApattoUeal  Career^— The  first  part  of  the  AcU  of 
the  Apostles  ia  occupied  by  the  record  of  transactions 
in  nearly  all  of  which  Peter  stands  forth  as  the  recog- 
Biicd  leader  of  the  apostles;  it  being,  however,  equally, 
ckarthat  be  ndther  exercises  nor  claims  any  authority 


apart  from  them,  much  less  over  them.  In  the  first 
chapter  it  is  Peter  who  points  out  to  the  disciples  (as 
in  all  his  discourses  and  writings  drawing  hia  arguments 
from  prophecy)  the  necessity  of  supplying  the  place  of 
Judas.  He  states  the  qualifications  of  an  apostle,  but 
takes  no  special  part  in  the  election.  The  candidates 
are  sdected  by  the  disciples,  while  the  decision  is  left 
to  the  searcher  of  hearts.  The  extent  and  limits  of 
Peter's  primacy  might  be  inferred  with  tolerable  ao 
curacy  from  this  transaction  alone.  To  have  one 
spokesman,  or  foreman,  seems  to  accord  with  the  spirit 
of  order  and  humility  which  ruled  the  Church,  while 
the  assumption  of  power  or  supremacy  would  be  incom-- 
patible  with  the  express  command  of  Christ  (see  Matt, 
xxiii,  10).  In  the  second  chapter  again,  Peter  is  the 
most  prominent  person  in  the  greatest  event  after  the 
resurrection,  when  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  the  Church 
was  first  invested  with  the  plentitude  of  gifts  and  pow- 
ers. Then  Peter,  not  speaking  in  his  own  name,  but 
with  the  eleven  (see  ver.  14),  explained  the  meaning 
of  the  miraculous  gifts,  and  showed  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecies  (accepted  at  that  time  by  all  Hebrewa  as 
Messianic)  both  in  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  in  the  resurrection  and  death  of  our  Lord.  This 
discourse,  which  bears  all  the  marks  of  Peter's  individu- 
ality, both  of  character  and  doctrinal  views,  ends  with 
an  appeal  of  remarkable  boldness.  It  is  the  modd  upon 
which  the  apolc^tic  discourses  of  the  primitive  Chria- 
tians  were  generally  constructed.  The  conversion  and 
baptism  of  three  thousand  persons,  who  continued  stead- 
fast in  the  apoetle*s  doctrine  and  fellowship,  attested 
the  power  of  the  Spirit  which  spake  by  Peter  on  that 
occasion. 

The  first  mirade  after  Pentecost  was  wrought  by 
Peter  (Acte  iii) ;  and  John  was  joinetl  with  him  in  that, 
as  in  most  important  acts  of  Iris  ministry ;  but  it  was 
Peter  who  took  the  cripple  by  the  hand,  and  bade  him 
"  in  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  rise  up  and  walk," 
and  when  the  people  ran  together  to  Solomon's  porch, 
where  the  apostles,  following  their  Master's  example, 
were  wont  to  teach,  Peter  was  the  speaker :  he  convinces 
the  people  of  their  sin,  warns  them  of  their  danger, 
points  out  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  and  the  special 
objects  for  which  God  sent  his  Son  first  to  the  children 
of  the  old  covenant.  This  speech  is  at  once  strikingly 
characteristic  of  Peter  and  a  proof  of  the  fundamental 
harmony  between  his  teaching  and  the  more  devdoped 
and  ^tematic  doctrines  of  Paul;  differing  in  form,  to 
an  extent  utterly  incompatible  with  the  theory  of  Baur 
and  Schwegler  touching  the  object  of  the  writer  of  the 
Acts ;  identical  in  spirit,  as  issuing  from  the  same  source. 
The  boldness  of  the  two  apostles,  of  Peter  more  espe- 
cidly  as  the  spokesman,  when  *' filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost"  he  confronted  the  full  assembly  headed  by  An- 
nas and  Caiaphas,  produced  a  deep  impression  upon 
those  cmd  and  unscrupulous  hypocrites :  an  impression 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  words  came  from  com- 
parativdy  ignorant  and  unlearned  men.  The  words 
spoken  by  both  apostles,  when  commanded  not  to  speak 
at  all  nor  teach  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  have  ever  since 
been  the  watchwords  of  martyrs  (iv,  19, 20). 

This  first  miracle  of  healing  was  soon  followed  by  the 
first  miracle  of  judgment.  The  first  open  and  deliber- 
ate sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost — a  sin  combining  ambi- 
tion, fraud,  hypocrisy,  and  blasphemy — ^was  visited  by 
death,  sudden  and  awful  as  under  the  old  dispensation. 
Peter  waa  the  minister  in  that  transaction.  As  he  had 
first  opened  the  gate  to  penitents  (Acts  ii,  87, 88),  he 
now  dosed  it  to  hypocrites.  The  act  stands  alone,  with- 
out a  precedent  or  paralld  in  the  Gospel;  but  Peter 
acted  simply  as  an  instrument,  not  pronouncing  the  sen- 
tence, but  denouncing  the  sin,  and  that  in  the  name  of 
his  fellow-apostlea  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Penalties 
similar  in  kind,  though  far  different  in  degree,  were  in- 
flicted or  commanded  on  various  occasions  by  Paul. 
Peter  appears,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  that  act,  to 
have  become  the  object  of  a  reverence  bordering,  as  it 
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ironld  seem,  on  snpentitien  (Acts  v,  15),  while  the  nu- 
merous mindes  of  healing  wrought  about  the  same 
time,  showing  the  trae  character  of  the  power  dwelling 
in  the  apostles,  gave  occasion  to  the  second  persecution. 
Peter  then  came  in  contact  with  the  noblest  and  most 
interesting  character  among  the  Jews,  the  learned  and 
liberal  tutor  of  Paul,  Gamaliel,  whose  caution,  gentle- 
ness, and  dispassionate  candor,  stand  out  in  strong  relief 
contrasted  with  his  colleagues,  but  make  a  faint  im- 
pression compared  with  the  steadfast  and  uncompromis- 
ing principles  of  the  apostles,  who,  after  undergoing  an 
illegal  scourging,  went  forth  rejoicing  that  they  were 
counted  worthy  to  suffer  shame  for  the  name  of  Jesus. 
Peter  is  not  specially  named  in  connection  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  deacons,  an  important  step  in  the  organi- 
sation of  the  Church ;  but  when  the  Gospel  was  first 
preached  beyond  the  precincts  of  Judiea,  he  and  John 
were  at  once  sent  by  the  apostles  to  confirm  the  con- 
verts at  Samaria,  a  very  important  statement  at  this 
critical  point,  proving  clearly  his  subordination  to  the 
whole  body,  of  which  he  was  the  most  active  and  able 
member. 

Up  to  this  time  it  may  be  said  that  the  apostles  had 
one  great  work,  viz.  to  convince  the  Jews  that  Jesus 
was  the  Messiah ;  in  that  work  Peter  was  the  master 
builder,  the  whole  structure  rested  upon  the  doctrines 
of  which  he  was  the  principal  teacher;  hitherto  no 
words  but  his  are  specially  recorded  by  the  writer  of  the 
ActSb  Henceforth  he  remains  prominent,  but  not  ex- 
clusively prominent,  among  the  propagators  of  the  Gos- 
peL  At  Samaria  he  and  John  established  the  precedent 
for  the  most  important  rite  not  expressly  enjoined  in 
Holy  Writ,  viz.  confirmation,  which  the  Western  Church 
has  always  held  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  functions 
of  bishops  as  successors  to  the  ordinary  powers  of  the 
apostolate.  Then  also  Peter  was  confronted  with  Simon 
Magus,  the  first  teacher  of  heresy.  See  Simon  Magus. 
As  in  the  case  of  Ananias  he  had  denounced  the  first 
sin  against  holiness,  so  in  this  case  he  first  declared  the 
penalty  due  to  the  sin  cidled  after  Simon's  name.  About 
three  years  later  (comp.  Acts  ix,  26  and  Gal.  i,  17, 18) 
we  have  two  accounts  of  the  first  meeting  of  Peter  and 
Paul.  In  the  Acts  it  is  stated  generally  that  Saul  was 
at  first  distrusted  by  the  disciples,  and  received  by  the 
apostles  upon  the  recommendation  of  Barnabas.  From 
the  Galatians  we  learn  that  Paul  went  to  Jerusalem 
especially  to  see  Peter;  that  he  abode  with  him  fifteen 
da>'S,  and  that  James  was  the  only  other  apostle  present 
at  the  time.  It  is  important  to  note  that  this  account, 
which,  while  it  establishes  the  independence  of  Paul, 
marks  the  position  of  Peter  as  the  most  eminent  of  the 
apostles,  rests  not  on  the  authority  of  the  writer  of  the 
Acts,  but  on  that  of  Paul — as  if  it  were  intended  to  ob- 
viate all  possible  misconceptions  touching  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  apostles  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  Gentiles. 
This  interview  was  preceded  by  other  events  marking 
Peter's  position — a  general  apostolical  tour  of  visitation 
to  the  churches  hitherto  established  (Supxofuvov  itd 
wavTup,  Acts  ix,  82),  in  the  course  of  which  two  great 
miracles  were  wrought  on  ^neas  and  Tabttha,  and  in 
connection  with  which  the  most  signal  transaction  after 
the  day  of  Pentecost  is  recorded,  the  baptism  of  Corne- 
lius. A.  D.  82.  That  was  the  crown  and  consummation 
of  Peter's  ministry.  Peter,  who  had  first  preached  the 
resurrection  to  the  Jews,  baptized  the  first  converts, 
confirmed  the  first  Samaritans,  now,  without  the  advice 
or  co-operation  of  any  of  his  colleagues,  under  direct 
communication  from  heaven,  first  threw  down  the  bar- 
net  which  separated  proselytes  of  the  gate  from  Israel- 
ites, thus  estaUishing  principles  which  in  their  gradual 
application  and  full  development  issued  in  the  complete 
fusion  of  the  Gentile  and  Hebrew  elements  in  the 
Church.  The  narrative  of  this  event,  which  stands 
alone  in  minute  circumstantiality  of  incidents  and  ac- 
cumulation of  supernatural  agency,  is  twice  recorded  by 
Luke.  The  chief  points  to  be  notett  are,  first,  the  pe- 
caliar  fitness  of  Comelitts,  both  as  a  representative  of 


Roman  force  and  nationality,  and  as  a  devout  and  liber- 
al worshipper,  to  be  a  recipient  of  such  privileges;  and, 
secondly,  the  state  of  the  apostle's  own  mind.  Whau 
ever  may  have  been  his  hopes  or  fears  touching  the 
heathen,  the  idea  had  certainly  not  yet  crossed  him  that 
they  conld  become  Christians  without  first  becoming 
Jews.  As  a  loyal  and  believing  Hebrew,  he  could  not 
contemplate  the  removal  of  Gentile  disqualifications 
without  a  distinct  assurance  that  the  enactments  of  the 
law  which  concerned  them  were  abrogated  by  the  divine 
Legislator.  The  vision  could  not  therefore  have  been 
the  product  of  a  subjective  impression.  It  was,  strictly 
speaidng,  objective,  presented  to  bis  mind  by  an  external 
infiuence.  Yet  the  will  of  the  apostle  was  not  controlled, 
it  was  simply  enlightened.  The  intimation  in  the  state 
of  trance  did  not  at  once  overcome  his  reluctance.  It 
was  not  until  his  consciousness  was  fully  restored,  and 
he  had  well  considered  the  meaning  of  the  vision,  that 
he  learned  that  the  distinction  of  cleanness  and  unclean- 
ness  in  outward  things  belonged  to  a  temporary  dispen- 
sation. It  was  no  mere  acquiescence  in  a  positive  com- 
mand, but  the  development  of  a  spirit  full  of  generous 
impulses^  which  found  utterance  in  the  words  spoken  by 
Peter  on  that  occasion— both  in  the  presence  of  Corne- 
lius, and  afterwards  at  Jerusalem.  His  conduct  gave 
great  offence  to  all  his  countrymen  (Acts  xi,  2),  and 
it  needed  all  his  authority,  corroborated  by  a  special 
manifestation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  induce  his  fellow- 
apostles  to  recognise  the  propriety  of  this  great  act,  in 
which  both  he  and  they  saw  an  earnest  of  the  admis- 
sion of  Gentiles  into  the  Church  on  the  single  condition 
of  spiritual  repentance.  The  establishment  of  a  Church, 
in  great  part  of  Gentile  origin,  at  Antioch,  and  the  mis- 
sion of  Barnabas,  between  whose  family  and  Peter 
there  were  the  bonds  of  hear  intimacy,  set  the  seal 
upon  the  work  thus  inaugurated  by  Peter. 

This  transaction  was  followed,  after  an  interval  of 
several  yean,  by  the  imprisonment  of  our  apostle.  A.D. 
44.  Herod  Agrippa,  having  fint  tested  the  state  of  feel- 
ing at  Jerusalem  by  the  execution  of  James,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  apostles,  arrested  Peter.  The  hatred 
which  at  that  time  first  showed  itself  as  a  popular  feel- 
ing may  most  probably  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the 
offence  given  by  Peter's  conduct  towards  Cornelius. 
His  miraculous  deliverance  marks  the  close  of  this 
second  great  period  of  his  ministry.  The  special  work 
assigned  to  him  was  completed.  He  had  founded  the 
Church,  opened  its  gates  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and 
distinctly  laid  down  the  conditions  of  admission.  From 
that  time  we  have  no  continuous  history  of  Peter. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  he  retained  his  rank  as  the 
chief  apostle,  equally  eo  that  he  neither  exercised  nor 
claimed  any  right  to  coqtrol  their  proceedings.  At 
Jerusalem  the  government  of  the  Church  devolved 
upon  James  the  brother  of  our  Lord.  In  other  places 
Peter  seems  to  have  confined  his  ministrations  to  his 
countrymen — as  apostle  of  the  cireumcision.  He  left 
Jerusalem,  but  it  is  not  said  where  be  went.  Certain- 
ly not  to  Rome,  where  there  are  no  traces  of  his  pres- 
ence before  the  last  years  of  his  life ;  he  probably  re- 
mained in  Judsea,  visiting  and  confirming  the  churches ; 
some  old  but  not  trustworthy  traditions  represent  him 
as  preaching  in  Csesarea  and  other  cities  on  the  western 
coast  of  Palestine ;  three  years  later  we  find  him  once 
more  at  Jerusalem  when  the  apostles  and  elders  came 
together  to  consider  the  question  whether  converts 
should  be  circumcised.  Peter  took  the  lead  in  that 
discussion,  and  urged  with  remarkable  cogency  tho 
principles  settled  in  the  case  of  Cornelius.  Purifying 
faith  and  saving  grace  (xv,  9  and  11)  remove  all  dis- 
tinctions between  tielievers.  His  arguments,  adopted 
and  enforced  by  James,  decided  that  question  at  onco 
and  forever.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked  that  on 
that  occasion  he  exercised  no  one  power  which  Roman- 
ists hold  to  be  inalienably  attached  to  the  chair  of  Pe- 
ter. He  did  not  preside  at  the  meeting;  he  neither 
summoned  nor  dismissed  it ;  he  neither  collected  the 
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snffhges  nor  pronoanced  the  decUion.     It  is  a  dis- 
pated  point  whether  the  meeting  betireen  Paul  and 
Peter  of  which  we  haye  an  aceonnt  in  the  Gralatians 
(U,  1-10)  took  place  at  this  time.     The  great  major- 
itT  of  critics  believe  that  it  did,  bnt  this  hypothesis 
bss  serioas  difficulties.     Lange  {Das  qpotlo/tfcAe  ZeiU 
aUer,  ii,  S78)  fixes  the  date  about  tlnee  years  after 
the  council.    Wieseler  has  a  long  excursus  to  show 
that  it  must  have  occaned  after  Paul's  second  apos- 
tolic journey.    He  gires  some  weighty  reasons,  but 
wholly  £uls  in  the  attempt  to  account  for  the  presence 
of  Bunabw,  a  £stal  objection  to  his  theory.     (See 
Der  Brief  an  die  Gaiater,  ExeurtuMj  p.  679.)     On  the 
other  side  are  Theodoret,  Pearson,  Eichhom,  Olshansen, 
Meyer,  Nesnder,  Howson,  Schaff,  etc.    The  only  point 
of  real  importance  was  certainly  determined  before  the 
apostles  separated,  the  worlc  of  converting  the  Gentiles 
being  henceforth  specially  intrusted  to  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas, while  the  charge  of  preaching  to  the  circumcis- 
ion was  assigned  to  the  elder  apostles,  and  more  par- 
ticuUrly  to  Peter  (Gal.  ii,  7-9).  This  arrangement  can- 
not, however,  have  been  an  exclusive  one.     Paul  al- 
wavs  addressed  himself  first  to  the  Jews  in  every  city; 
Peter  and  his  colleagues  undoubtedly  admitted  and 
sought  to  make  converts  among  the  Gentiles.    It  may 
hare  been  in  full  force  only  when  the  old  and  new 
apostles  resided  in  the  same  city.     Such  at  least  was 
the  case  at  Antioch,  where  Peter  went  soon  afterwards. 
There  the  painful  collision  took  place  between  the  two 
apostles;  the  moet  remarkable,  and,  in  its  bearings 
opon  controversies  at  critical  periods,  one  of  the  most 
impoitaut  events  in  the  history  of  the  Church.    Peter 
St  first  applied  the  principles  which  he  had  lately  de- 
fended, canying  with  him  the  whole  apostolic  body, 
and  on  his  arrival  at  Antioch  ate  with  the  Gentiles, 
thus  showing  that  he  believed  all  ceremonial  distinc- 
tions to  be  abolished  by  the  Gospel — in  that  he  went 
far  beyond  the  strict  letter  of  the  injunctions  issued  by 
the  council.     That  step  was  marked  and  condemned 
by  certain  members  of  the  €hurch  of  Jerusalem  sent 
br  James.    It  appeared  to  them  one  thing  to  recognise 
Gentiles  as  lellow-Christians,  another  to  admit  them 
to  social  intercourse,  whereby  ceremonial  defilement 
woald  be  contracted  under  the  law  to  which  all  the 
apostles,  Barnabas  and  Paul  included,  acknowledged 
sllegisBce.     Peter,  as  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision, 
fearing  to  give  offence  to  those  who  were  his  special 
charge,  at  once  gave  up  the  point,  suppressed  or  dis- 
guised his  feelings,  and  separated  himself  not  from  com- 
munion, bat  from  social  intercourse  with  the  Gentiles. 
Paul,  as  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  saw  clearly  the 
consequences  likely  to  ensue,  and  could  ill  brook  the 
miiapplieation  of  a  rule  often  laid  down  in  his  own 
writings  concerning  compliance  with  the  prejudices  of 
weak  brethren.    He  held  that  Peter  was  infringing  a 
great  principle,  withstood  him  to  the  face,  and.  using 
th3  same  arguments  which  Peter  had  urged  at  the 
council,  pronounced  his  conduct  to  be  indefensible. 
The  statement  that  Peter  oompelled  the  Gentiles  to 
Jodaize  probably  means,  not  that  he  enjoined  circum- 
cision, but  that  his  conduct,  if  persevered  in,  would 
have  that  effect,  since  they  would  naturally  take  any 
steps  which  might  remove  the  barriers  to  familiar  in- 
tercoorse  with  the  first  apostles  of  Christ.     Peter  was 
vToog,  bnt  ii  was  an  error  of  judgment:  an  act  con- 
tnry  to  his  own  feelings  and  wishes,  in  deference  to 
those  whom  he  looked  upon  as  representing  the  mind 
of  the  Church ;  that  he  was  actuated  by  selfishness, 
national  pride,  or  any  remains  of  superstition,  is  nei- 
ther asserted  nor  implied  in  the  strong  censure  of  Paul. 
Xor,  much  as  we  must  admire  the  earnestness  and  wis- 
dom of  Paul,  whose  clear  and  vigorous  intellect  was 
in  this  case  stimulated  by  anxiety  for  his  own  special 
cjisrge,  the  Gentile  Church,  should  we  overlook  Peter's 
singular  humility  in  submitthig  to  public  reproof  from 
<>fte  so  mneh  his  junior,  or  his  magnanimity  both  in 
adopting  Paul's  conclusions  (as  we  must  infer  that  he 


did  fh>m  the  absence  of  all  trace  of  continued  rssbt* 
anoe)  and  in  remaining  on  terms  of  brotherly  com- 
munion (as  is  testified  by  his  own  written  words)  to 
the  end  of  his  life  (1  Pet.  v,  10 ;  2  Pet.  iii,  16, 16).  See 
Paul. 

From  this  time  until  the  date  of  his  Epistles  we  have 
no  distinct  notices  in  Scripture  of  Peter's  abode  or  work. 
The  silence  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  feet  that  from 
that  time  the  great  work  of  propagating  the  Gospel  was 
committed  to  the  marvellous  energies  of  Paul.  Peter 
was  probably  employed  for  the  most  part  in  building 
up  and  completing  the  organization  of  Christian  com- 
munities in  Palestine  and  the  adjoining  districts.  There 
is,  however,  strong  reason  to  believe  that  he  visited  Cor- 
inth at  an  early  period ;  this  seems  to  be  implied  in  sev- 
eral passages  of  Paurs  first  epistie  to  that  Church,  and 
it  is  a  natural  inference  from  the  statements  of  Clem- 
ent of  Rome  {Firet  Epistle  to  the  CoritUhians,  c.  4).  The 
fact  is  positively  asserted  by  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Cor- 
inth (A.D.  180  at  the  latest),  a  man  of  excellent  judg- 
ment, who  was  not  likely  to  be  misinformed,  nor  to 
make  such  an  assertion  lightly  in  an  epistie  addressed 
to  the  bishop  and  Church  of  Rome.  The  reference  to 
collision  between  parties  who  claimed  Peter,  Apollos, 
Paul,  and  even  Christ  for  their  chiefs,  involves  no  op- 
position between  the  apostles  themselves,  such  as  the 
febulous  Clementines  and  modern  infidelity  assume. 
The  name  of  Peter  as  founder,  or  joint  founder,  is  not 
associated  with  any  local  Church  save  those  of  Corinth, 
Antioch,  and  Rome,  by  early  ecclesiastical  tradition. 
That  of  Alexandria  may  have  been  established  by 
Mark  after  Peter's  death.  That  Peter  preached  the 
Gospel  in  the  countries  of  Asia  mentioned  in  his  First 
Epistle  appears  fh>m  Origen's  own  words  (KtKnipvKivai 
iouciv)  to  be  a  mere  conjecture  (Origen,  ap.  Euseb.  iii,  1, 
adopted  by  Epiphanius,  Bar,  xxvii,  and  Jerome,  Catak 
c.  1),  not  in  itself  improbable,  but  of  little  weight  in  the 
absence  of  all  positive  evidence,  and  of  all  personal  rem- 
iniscences in  tile  Epistle  itself.  From  that  Epistie,  how- 
ever, it  is  to  be  inferred  that  towards  tbo  end  of  his  life 
Peter  either  visited  or  resided  for  some  time  at  Baby- 
lon, which  at  that  time,  and  for  some  hundreds  of  years 
afterwards,  was  a  chief  seat  of  Jewish  culture.  This 
of  course  depends  upon  the  assumption,  which  on  the 
whole  seems  most  probable,  that  the  word  Babylon  is 
not  used  as  a  mystic  designation  of  Rome,  but  as  a 
proper  name,  and  that  not  of  an  obscure  city  in  Egypt, 
but  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  East.  There  were 
many  inducements  for  such  a  choice  of  abode.  The 
Jewish  families  formed  there  a  separate  community; 
they  were  rich,  prosperous,  and  had  established  settle- 
ments in  many  districts  of  Asia  Minor.  Their  lan- 
guage, probably  a  mixturo  of  Hebrew  and  Nabaths&- 
an,  must  have  borne  a  near  affinity  to  the  Galilaean 
dialect.  They  wero  on  far  mora  familiar  terms  with 
their  heathen  neighbors  than  in  other  conntries,  while 
their  intercourse  with  Jndssa  was  carried  on  without 
intermission.  Christhinity  certainly  made  considera- 
ble progress  at  an  earl}'  time  in  that  and  the  adjoining 
districts;  the  great  Christian  schools  at  Edessa  and 
Nisibis  probably  owed  their  origin  to  the  influence  of 
Peter;  the  general  tone  of  the  writers  of  that  school  is 
what  is  now  commonly  designated  as  Pc trine.  It  is 
no  unreasonable  supposition  that  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  those  districts  may  have  been  specially 
connected  with  the  residence  of  Peter  at  Baliylon.  At 
that  time  thero  must  have  been  some  communication 
between  the  two  great  apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  thus 
stationed  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  Christian  world. 
Mark,  who  was  certainly  employed  about  that  time  by 
Paul,  was  with  Peter  when  he  wrote  the  Epistle.  Sil- 
vanus,'  PauPs  chosen  companion,  was  the  biearer,  prob- 
ably the  amanuensis  of  Peter's  Epistle— not  improbably 
sent  to  Peter  from  Rome,  and  charged  by  him  to  deliver 
that  epistle,  written  to  support  Paul's  authority,  to  the 
chmrchee  founded  by  that  apostie  on  his  return.  See 
Petbb,  Epistles  of. 
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Hore  important  in  its  bearings  upon  later  contro- 
▼ersies  is  the  question  of  Peter's  connection  with  Rome. 
It  may  be  considered  as  a  settled  point  that  he  did  not 
visit  Borne  before  the  last  year  of  his  life.  Too  much 
stress  may  perhaps  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  notice  of  Peter's  labors  or  presence  in  that  city  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  bat  that  negative  evidence 
is  not  counterbalanced  by  any  statement  of  undoubted 
antiquity.  The  date  given  by  Eusebius  rests  upon  a 
miscalculation,  and  is  irreconcilable  with  the  notices  of 
Peter  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  He  gives  A.D.  42  in 
the  Cknmicon  (i.  e.  in  the  Armenian  text),  and  says  that 
Peter  remained  at  Rome  twenty  years.  In  this  he  u 
followed  by  Jerome,  Catal.  c.  1  (who  gives  twenty-five 
years),  and  by  most  Roman  Catholic  writers.  Protes- 
tant critics,  with  scarcely  one  exception,  are  unani- 
mous upon  this  point,  and  Roman  controversialists  are 
far  from  being  agreed  in  their  attempts  to  remove  the 
difficulty.  The  roost  ingenious  effort  is  that  of  Win- 
dischmann  {VindidtB  Petrina^  p.  112  sq.).  He  assumes 
that  Peter  went  to  Rome  immediately  after  his  deliv- 
erance from  prison  (Acts  xii),  i.  e.  A.D.  44,  and  left  in 
consequence  of  the  Claudian  persecution  between  A.D. 
49  and  51.     (See  below.) 

The  ftict,  however,  of  Peter's  mart3rrdom  at  Rome 
rests  upon  very  different  grounds.  The  evidence  for 
it  is  complete,  while  there  is  a  total  absence  of  any 
contrar>'  statement  in  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers. 
We  have  in  the  first  place  the  certainty  of  his  martyr- 
dom in  our  Lord's  own  prediction  (John  xxi,  18, 19). 
Clement  of  Rome,  writing  before  the  end  of  the  first 
century,  speaks  of  it,  but  does  not  mention  the  plaee, 
that  being  of  course  well  known  to  his  readers.  Igna^ 
tins,  in  the  undoubtedly  genuine  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
(ch.  iv),  speaks  of  Peter  in  terms  which  imply  a  special 
connection  with  their  Church.  Other  early  notices  of 
less  weight  coincide  with  this,  as  that  of  Papias  (Euseb. 
ii,  15),  and  the  apocryphal  Pradioatio  Petri^  quoted  by 
Cyprian.  In  the  second  century,  Dionysiiis  of  Corinth, 
in  the  Epistle  to  Soter,  bishop  of  Rome  (ap.  Euseb.  ff. 
E.  ii,  25),  states,  as  a  fact  universally  known,  and  ac- 
counting for  the  intimate  relations  between  Corintli 
and  Rome,  that  Peter  and  Paul  both  taught  in  Italy, 
and  suffered  martyrdom  about  the  same  time.  Irens- 
us,  who  was  connected  with  the  apostle  John,  being  a 
disciple  of  Polycarp,  a  hearer  of  that  apostle,  and  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  Roman  matters.  l«ars  distinct 
witness  to  Peter's  presence  at  Rome  (^Adv.  Bar,  iii,  1 
and  8).  It  is  incredible  that  he  should  have  been  mis- 
informed. In  the  next  centuiy  there  is  the  testimony 
of  Cains,  the  liberal  and  learned  Roman  presbyter 
(who  speaks  of  Peter's  tomb  in  the  Vatican),  that  of 
Origen,  Tertullian,  and  of  the  ante-  and  posi-Nicene 
fathers,  without  a  single  exception.  In  short,  the 
churches  most  nearly  connected  with  Rome,  and  those 
least  affected  by  its  influence,  which  was  as  yet  but  in- 
considerable in  the  East,  concur  in  the  statement  that 
Peter  was  a  joint  founder  of  that  Church,  and  suffered 
death  in  that  city.  What  the  early  fathers  do  not  as- 
sert, and  indeed  implicitl}*  deny,  is  that  Peter  was  the 
sole  founder  or  resident  head  of  that  Church,  or  that 
the  See  of  Rome  derived  firom  him  any  claim  to  su- 
premacy:  at  the  utmost  they  place  him  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  Paul.  That  fact  is  sufficient  for  all  pur- 
poses of  fair  controveny.  The  denial  of  the  state- 
ments resting  on  such  evidence  seems  almost  to  in- 
dicate an  uneasy  consciousness,  truly  remarkable  in 
those  who  believe  that  they  have,  and  who  in  fact  real- 
\y  have,  irrefragable  grounds  for  rejecting  the  preten- 
sions of  the  papacy.  Coteler  has  collected  a  large 
number  of  passages  firom  the  early  fathers,  in  which 
the  name  of  Paul  j7neo6</e«  that  of  Peter  {PaA,  Apoit,  i, 
414 ;  see  also  Valesius,  Euseb.  H.  E,  iii,  21).  Fabrlcius 
observes  that  this  is  the  general  usage  of  the  Greek 
fathers.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  when  the  fa* 
thers  of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries — ^for  instance,  Chxy- 
sostom  and  Augustine — use  the  words  u  'Airo^roXoCi  or 


ApatloltUt  they  mean  Paul,  not  Peter— «  very  weighty 
fkct. 

The  time  and  manner  of  the  apostle's  martyrdom  are 
less  certain.  The  early  writers  imply,  or  distinctly  state, 
that  he  suflered  at  or  about  the  same  time  (Dionysius, 
KarA  rbv  ahrw  Kaip&v)  with  Paul,  and  in  the  Neroni* 
an  persecution.  All  agree  that  he  was  crucified,  a  point 
sufficiently  determined  by  our  Lord's  prophecy.  Origen 
(ap.  Euseb.  iii,  1),  who  could  easily  ascertain  the  fust,  nnd, 
though  fanciful  in  speculation,  is  not  inaccurate  in  his- 
torical matters,  sajrs  that  at  his  own  request  he  was  cru- 
cified Karti  Kf^aXtiQ ;  probably  meaning  by  the  hetxd, 
and  not,  as  generally  understood,  with  his  head  dawth- 
wards,  (See  below.)  This  statement  was  generally 
received  by  Christian  antiquity ;  nor  does  it  seem  in- 
consistent with  the  fer\'ent  temperament  and  deep  hu- 
mility of  the  apostle  to  have  chosen  such  a  death — one^ 
moreover,  not  unlikely  to  have  been  inflicted  in  mockery 
by  the  instruments  of  Nero's  wanton  and  ingenious  cru- 
elty. The  legend  found  in  St.  Ambrose  is  interesting, 
and  may  have  some  foundation  in  fact.  When  the 
persecution  began,  the  Christians  at  Rome,  anxioos  to 
preserve  their  great  teacher,  persuaded  him  to  flee,  a 
course  which  they  had  scriptural  warrant  to  recommend 
and  he  to  follow;  but  at  the  gate  he  met  our  Lord. 
**  Lord,  whither  goest  thou  ?"  asked  the  apostle.  '^  I  go 
to  Rome,"  was  the  answer,  '^  there  once  more  to  be  <Ara- 
ctfied."  Peter  well  understood  the  meaning  of  those 
words,  returned  at  once  and  was  crucified.  See  Tille- 
mont,  Afim,  i,  187, 565.  He  shows  that  the  account  of 
Ambrose  (which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Bened.  edit.) 
is  contrary  to  the  apocryphal  legend.  Later  writers 
rather  value  it  as  reflecting  upon  Peter's  want  of  cour- 
age or  constancy.  That  Peter,  like  all  good  men.  val- 
ued his  life  and  suffered  reluctantly,  may  be  inferred 
from  our  Lord's  words  (John  xxi);  but  his  flight  is 
more  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  a  Christian 
than  wilful  exposure  to  persecution.  Origen  refers  to 
the  words  then  said  to  liave  been  spoken  by  our  Lord, 
but  quotes  an  apocryphal  work  (On  St.  John,  torn.  ii). 

Tlius  closes  the  aposlle's  life.  Some  additional  facts, 
not  perhaps  unimportant,  may  be  accepted  on  early  tes- 
timony. From  Paul's  words  it  may  be  inferred  with 
certainty  that  he  did  not  give  up  the  ties  of  family  life 
when  he  forsook  his  temporal  calling.  His  wife  ac- 
companied him  in  his  wanderings.  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, a  writer  well  informed  in  matters  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal interest,  and  thoroughly  trustworthy,  says  (Strom. 
iii,  p.  448)  that  "  Peter  and  Philip  had  children,  and 
that  both  took  about  their  wives,  who  acted  as  thar  co- 
adjutors in  ministering  to  women  at  their  own  homes; 
by  their  means  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord  penetrated  with- 
out scandal  into  the  privacy  of  women's  apartments." 
Peter's  wife  is  believed,  on  the  same  authority,  to  have 
suffered  martyrdom,  and  to  have  been  supported  in  the 
hour  of  trial  by  her  husband's  exhortation.  Some  crit- 
ics believe  that  she  is  referred  to  in  the  salutation  at 
the  end  of  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter.  The  apostle  is 
said  to  have  employed  interpreters.  Basilides,  an  early 
Gnostic,  professed  to  have  derived  his  system  from  Glati- 
cias.  one  of  these  interpreters.  This  shows  at  least  the 
impression  that  the  apostle  did  not  understand  Greek, 
or  did  not  speak  it  with  fluency.  Of  far  more  impor- 
tance is  the  statement  that  St.  Mark  wrote  his  Gospel 
under  the  teaching  of  Peter,  or  that  he  embodied  in 
that  Gospel  the  substance  of  our  apostle's  oral  instruc- 
tions, lliis  statement  rests  upon  such  an  amount  of 
external  evidence,  and  is  corroborated  by  so  many  in- 
ternal indications,  that  they  would  scarcely  be  ques- 
tioned in  the  absence  of  a  strong  theological  bias.  (Pa- 
pias and  Clem.  Alex.,  referred  to  by  Eusebius,  //.  K  ii, 
16;  Tertullian,  c.  Marc,  iv,  c.  5;  Irensaus,  iii,  1 ;  iv,  9. 
Petavius  [on  Epiphanius,  p.  428]  observes  that  Papias 
derived  his  information  from  John  the  Presbvter.  For 
other  passages,  see  Fabricios  ^Bibl,  Gr,  iii,  182].  The 
slight  discrepancy  between  Eusebius  and  Papias  imli- 
cates  independent  sources  of  information.)    The  fact 
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is  doaUy  important,  in  Its  bearings  upon  the  Gospel, 
ind  upou  the  character  of  our  apostle.  Chrysostom, 
who  ia  followed  by  the  most  judicious  commentators, 
seems  first  to  have  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
3Iirk's  Gospel  every  defect  in  Peter's  character  and  con- 
duct is  brought  out  clearly,  without  the  slighest  extenu- 
ation,  while  many  noble  acts  and  peculiar  marks  oi  fa- 
vor are  either  omitted  or  stated  with  far  leas  force  than 
br  any  other  evangelist.  Indications  of  Peter's  indu- 
ence,  even  in  Mark's  style,  much  less  pure  than  that  of 
Luke,  are  traced  by  modern  criticism  (Gieseler,  quoted 
by  Davidson). 

II.  Duotstkn  of  Particular  Pointt, — \»'o  subjoin  a 
closer  examination  of  certain  special  questions  touched 
upoo  in  the  above  history. 

1.  Peter's  Name, — His  original  appellation  Cephas 
(Kij^c)  occurs  in  the  following  passages:  John  i,  42; 
1  Cor.  i,  12;  iii,  22;  ix,  j;  xv,  5;  GaL  ii,  0;  i,  18;  ii, 
10,  U  (the  last  three  according  to  the  text  of  Lachmann 
and  Tischendorf ).    Cephas  is  the  Chaldee  word  Keyphdy 
!tE'*S,  itself  a  corruption  of  or  derivation  from  the  He- 
brew Kepk,  C]3,  "  a  rock,"  a  rare  word,  found  only  in 
Job  XXX,  6  and  Jer.  iv,  29.     It  must  have  been  the 
word  actually  pronounced  by  our  Lord  in  Matt,  xvi,  18, 
and  on  subsequent  occasions  when  the  apostle  was  ad- 
dressed by  him  or  other  Hebrews  by  his  new  name. 
By  it  he  was  known  to  the  Corinthian  Christians.     In 
the  ancient  Syriac  version  of  the  N.  T.  (Peshito),  it  is 
uniformly  found  where  the  Greek  has  UirfiOQ.    When 
we  consider  that  our  Lord  and  the  apostles  spoke  Chal- 
dee, and  that  therefore  (as  already  remarked)  the  apos- 
tle mast  always  have  been  addressed  |bs  Cephas,  it  is 
certainly  remarkable  that  throughout  the  Go^)e]s,  no 
less  than  ninety-seven  times,  with  one  exception  only, 
the  name  should  be  given  in  the  Greek  form,  which 
was  of  later  introducdon,  and  unintelligible  to  Hebrews, 
though  intelligible  to  the  far  wider  Gentile  world  among 
which  the  Gospel  was  about  to  begin  its  course.    Even 
in  Mark,  where  more  Chaldee  words  and  phrases  are  re- 
tained than  in  all  the  other  Gospels  put  together,  this 
is  the  case.     It  is  as  if  in  our  English  Bibles  the  name 
were  uniformly  given,  nut  Peter,  but  Kock ;  and  it  sug- 
gests that  the  meaning;  contained  in  the  appellation  is 
uf  more  vital  importance,  and  intended  to  be  more  care- 
fully seized  at  each  recurrence,  than  we  are  apt  to  recol- 
lect.  The  commencement  of  the  change  from  the  Chal- 
dee name  to  its  Greek  synonym  is  well  marked  in  the 
interchange  of  the  two  in  GaL  ii,  7,  8, 9  (Stanley,  Apos- 
if^k  Age,  p.  116).    The  apMtle  in  his  companionship 
with  Christ,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  Lord's  ascension, 
seems  to  have  borne  the  name  of  Simon ;  at  least  he  is 
always  so  called  by  Jesus  himself  (Matt  xvii,  25 ;  Mark 
xiv,  37 ;  Luke  xxii,  31 ;  John  xxi,  15),  and  apparently 
al^  by  the  disciples  (Luke  xxiv,  34 ;  Acts  xv,  14).    But 
after  the  extension  of  the  apostolic  circle  and  its  rela- 
tions (comp.  Acts  X,  5, 18),  the  apostle  began  to  be  known, 
in  order  to  distinguish  him  from  others  called  Simon,  as 
Simion  Peter ;  the  name  of  Peter,  which  had  at  first  been 
given  him  as  a  special  nuurk  of  esteem,  being  added,  as 
Uuit  of  a  father  often  was  in  other  cases ;  and,  in  the 
coarse  of  time,  it  seems  that  the  latter  name  supersed- 
ed the  former.     Hence  the  evangelists  call  the  apostle 
Peter  oftener  than  Simon  Peter.    As  to  the  epistles  of 
Paul,  he  is  always  called  Cephas  in  1  Cor.,  but  in  the 
iH^her  epistles  often  Peter.     As  above  suggested,  the 
appellation  thus  bestowed  seems  to  have  had  reference 
to  the  disciple  individually  and  personally.    Attaching 
himself  to  Christ,  he  would  partake  of  that  blessed  spir- 
iMxsi  influence  whereby  he  would  be  enabled,  in  spite  of 
tiie  vacillations  of  his  naturally  impulsive  character,  to 
hold  with  persevering  grasp  Uie  faith  he  now  embraced. 
He  would  become  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  truth, 
ami  not  be  carried  away  to  destruction  by  the  various 
winds  of  false  doctrine  and  the  crafty  assaults  of  Satan. 
The  name  imposed  was  continually  to  remind  him  of 
what  he  ought  to  be  as  a  follower  of  Christ.    Compare 


Wieseler,  Ckronohgis  det  Apostolischen  ZeitaUerSf  p. 
681. 

2.  Peters  Domestic  Circumstances,  —  Of  the  family 
and  connections  of  our  apostle  we  know  but  little.  His 
father  is  named  in  the  Gospel  history,  and  his  mother's 
name  seems  to  have  been  Joanna  (see  Coteler,  A  d  Const, 
ApostoL  ii,  63).  It  appears  from  John  xxi  that  he  did 
not  entirely  give  up  his  occupation  as  a  fisherman  on 
his  entrance  into  the  body  of  Christ's  disciples.  Luke 
iv,  88  and  1  Cor.  ix,  5  seem  to  show  that  he  was  mar^ 
ried,  and  so  the  Church  fathers  often  affirm  (comp.  Co- 
teler^ ad  Clem.  Recogn,  vii,  25 ;  Grabe,  A  d  SpiciL  Pair, 
§  i,  p.  830).  But  the  tradition  of  the  name  of  his  wife 
varies  between  Concordia  and  Perpetua  (see  Meyer,  De 
Petri  Conjugio,  Yiteb.  1684).  It  is  said  that  she  suffered 
martjnrdom  before  Peter  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vii,  p.  312). 
Some  affirm  that  he  left  children  {ibid,  iii,  p.  192 ;  Euseb. 
iii,  30),  among  whom  a  daughter,  Petronilla,  is  named 
(comp.  A  eta  Sand,  30 ;  Mai,  vii,  420  sq.).  More  recent- 
ly Ranch  {Neues  kril,  Joum,/,  TheoL  viii,  401)  strives 
to  find  a  son  of  Peter  mentioned  in  1  Pet.  v,  13,  and 
Neander  {Pfianz,  ii,  520)  follows  him,  supposing  that 
the  '^  elected  together  with  you"  (the  word  church  in 
the  English  veruon  is  not  in  the  original)  refers  to 
the  wife  of  the  apostle.  The  persoiud  appearance  of 
Peter  at  the  time  of  his  martyrdom  b  described  in  Ma- 
laise Chronogr,  x,  p.  256,  in  an  absurd  passage,  of  which 
the  sense  appears  to  be  this :  He  was  an  old  man,  two 
thirds  of  a  century  old;  bald  in  front,  knob -haired 
(?  Kovio^pil^,  with  gray  hair  and  beard ;  of  clear  com- 
plexion, somewhat  pale,  with  dark  eyes,  a  large  beard, 
long  nose,  joined  eyebrows,  upright  in  posture ;  intelli- 
gent, impulsive,  and  timid.  Comp.  the  description  in 
Niceph.  //.  £,  ii,  37,  p.  165;  and  Faggini,  De  Rom,  P, 
Itin,  Exerc,  xx,  p.  453  sq. 

8.  Poet's  Prominence  as  an  Apostle, — From  such  pas- 
sages as  Matt,  xvii,  1 ;  Mark  ix,  1 ;  xiv,  33,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Peter  was  among  the  most  beloved  of 
Christ's  disciples ;  and  his  eminence  among  the  apostles 
depended  partly  on  the  fact  that  he  had  been  one  of  the 
first  of  them,  and  partly  on  his  own  peculiar  traits. 
Sometimes  he  speaks  in  the  name  of  the  twelve  (Matt. 
xix,  27 ;  Luke  xii,  41).  Sometimes  he  answers  when 
questions  are  addressed  to  them  all  (Matt  xvi,  16 ;  Mark 
viii,  29) ;  sometimes  Jesus  addresses  him  in  the  place 
of  all  (Matt«  xxvi,  40).  But  that  he  passed,  out  of  the 
circle  of  the  apostles,  as  their  representative,  cannot  be 
certainly  inferred  from  Matt,  xvii,  24,  even  if  it  be  sup- 
posable  in  itself.  This  position  of  Peter  becomes  more 
decided  after  the  ascension  of  Jesus,  and  perhaps  in  con- 
sequence of  the  saying  in  John  xxi,  15  sq.  Peter  now 
becomes  the  organ  of  the  company  of  apostles  (Acts  ii, 
16;  ii,  14  sq.;  iv,  8  sq.;  v,27  sq.),  his  word  is  decisive 
(Acts  XV,  7  sq.),  and  be  is  named  with  '*  the  other  apos- 
tles" (Acts  ii,  37 ;  v,  29.  Comp.  Chrysost.  ou/John,  Horn, 
Ixxxviii,  p.  525).  The  early  Protestant  polemic  divines 
should  not  have  blinded  themselves  to  this  obsen*ation. 
(See  Baumgarten,  Polem,  iii,  370  sq.)  The  case  is  a 
natural  one,  when  we  compare  Peter's  character  with 
that  of  the  other  apostles,  and  contributes  nothing  at  all 
to  fixing  the  primacy  in  him,  after  the  view  of  the  Ro- 
man Church.  It  may  even  be  granted  that  the  custom 
of  looking  upon  Peter  as  the  chief  of  the  apostles  was 
the  cause  of  his  always  having  the  first  place  in  the 
company  of  apostles  in  the  Church  traditions.  The 
old  account  that  Peter  alone  of  the  apostles  was  bap- 
tized by  Jesus  himself  agrees  well  with  this  view. 
(Comp.  Coteler,  Ad  I/erm,  Past,  iii,  16.) 

As  to  the  meaning  of  the  passage  Matt,  xvi,  18, 
there  is  much  dispute.  The  accounts  which  have 
been  given  of  the  precise  import  of  this  declaration 
may  be  summed  up  under  these  heads :  1.  That  our 
Lord  spoke  of  himself,  and  not  of  Peter,  as  the  rock 
on  which  the  Church  was  to  be  founded.  This  inter- 
pretation expresses  a  great  truth,  but  it  is  irreconcil- 
able with  the  context,  and  could  scarcely  have  oc- 
curred to  an  unbiassed  reader,  and  certainly  does  not 
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give  the  primary  and  literal  meaning  of  oar  Lord^s 
words.  It  has  been  defended,  however,  by  candid  and 
learned  critics,  as  Glass  and  Dathe.  2.  That  our  Lord 
addresses  Peter  as  the  type  or  representative  of  the 
.Church,  in  his  capacity  of  chief  disciple.  This  is  Au- 
gustine's view,  and  it  was  widely  adopted  in  the  early 
Church.  It  is  hardly  borne  out  by  the  context,  and 
seems  to  involve  a  false  metaphor.  The  Church  would 
in  that  case  be  founded  on  itself  in  its  type.  8.  That 
the  rock  wss  not  the  person  of  Peter,  but  his  confession 
of  faith.  This  rests  on  much  better  authority,  and  is 
supported  by  stronger  arguments.  Our  Lord's  ques- 
tion was  pat  to  the  disciples  generally.  Although  the 
answer  came  through  the  mouth  of  Peter,  always  ready 
to  be  the  spokesman,  it  did  not  the  less  express  the  be- 
lief of  the  whole  body.  So  in  other  passages  (noted 
below)  the  apostles  generally,  not  Peter  by  himself, 
are  spoken  of  as  foundations  of  the  Church.  Every 
one  will  acknowledge  that  Christ,  as  before  suggested, 
is  pre-eminently  the  firtt  foundation,  the  Rock,  on 
which  every  true  disciple,  on  which  Peter  himself, 
roust  be  built.  It  was  by  his  faithful  confession  that 
he  showed  he  was  upon  the  rock.  He  was  then  Peter 
indeed,  exhibiting  that  personal  characteristic  in  the 
view  of  which  Christ  had  long  before  given  him  the 
name.  Such  an  interpretation  may  seem  to  accord 
best  with  our  Lord's  address,  "Thou  art  Peter"— the 
firm  maintainer  of  essential  truth,  a  truth  by  the  faith- 
ful grasping  of  which  men  become  Christ's  real  disci- 
ples, living  stones  of  his  Church  (John  xvii,  8;  Rom. 
X,  9 ;  1  Cor.  iii,  11).  Thus  it  was  not  the  personal 
rock  Peter,  but  the  material  rock  of  Gospel  truth,  the 
adherence  to  which  was  the  test  of  discipleship.  This 
view,  that  it  was  Peter's  confession  on  which  Christ 
would  build  his  Church,  hss  been  held  by  many  able 
expositors.  For  instance,  Hilary  says,  *'  Super  banc 
igitur  confessionis  petram  ecclesie  cidiflcatio  est"  (Z>e 
Trm.  lib.  vi,  8G,  Op.  {Par.  Vm\  col.  908 ;  comp.  lib.  U, 
23,  col.  800).  See  also  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (Z>e  Scmci, 
rit'n.  dial,  iv,  Op,  [Lut.  1638],  torn,  v,  pars  i,  p.  607) ; 
Chrysostom  (/n  MuU,  horn,  liv,  Op,  [Par.  1718-38],  vii, 
548) ;  and  the  writer  under  the  name  of  Nyssen  {Ttxt. 
de  Advent,  Dom,  adv,  Jud,  in  Greg.  Nyssen.  Op,  [Par. 
1638],  il,  162).  Yet  it  seems  to  have  been  originally 
suggested  as  an  explanation,  rather  than  an  interpre- 
tation, which  it  certainly  is  not  in  a  literal  sense.  4. 
That  Peter  himself  was  the  rock  on  which  the  Church 
would  be  built,  as  the  representative  of  the  apostles, 
as  professing  in  their  name  the  true  faith,  and  as 
intrusted  specially  with  the  duty  of  preaching  it, 
and  thereby  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Church. 
Man%'  learned  and  candid  Protestant  divines  have  ac- 
quiesced  in  this  view  (e.  g.  Pearson,  Hammond,  Ben- 
gel,  RosenmQller,  Schleusner,  Kuindl,  Bloomfield, 
etc.).  It  is  borne  out  by  the  facts  that  Peter  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  and  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Church,  was  the  chief  agent  in 
all  the  work  of  the  ministry,  in  preaching,  in  admit- 
ting both  Jews  end  Gentiles,  and  laying  down  the 
terms  of  communion.  This  view  is  wholly  incompat- 
ible with  the  Roman  theory,  which  makes  him  the 
representative  of  Christ,  not  personally,  but  in  virtue 
of  an  office  essential  to  the  permanent  existence  and 
authority  of  the  Church.  Passaglla,  the  latest  and 
ablest  controversialist,  takes  more  pains  to  refute  this 
than  any  other  view ;  but  wholly  without  success :  it 
is  clear  that  Peter  did  not  retain,  even  admitting 
that  he  did  at  first  hold,  any  primacy  of  rank  after 
completing  his  own  special  work ;  that  he  never  ex- 
ercised any  authority  over  or  independently  of  the 
other  apostles;  that  he  certainly  did  not  transmit 
whatever  position  he  ever  held  to  any  of  his  col- 
leagues after  his  decease.  At  Jerusalem,  even  dur- 
ing his  residence  there,  the  chief  authority  rested  with 
St.  James ;  nor  is  there  any  trace  of  a  central  power 
or  jurisdiction  for  centuries  after  the  foundation  of  the 
Church.    The  same  arguments,  mutaHt  muiendiSf  ap- 


ply to  the  keys.  The  promise  was  literally  fulfilled 
when  Peter  preached  at  Pentecost,  admitted  the  first 
converts  to  baptism,  confirmed  the  Samaritans,  and 
received  Cornelius,  the  representative  of  the  Gentiles, 
into  the  Church.  Whatever  privileges  may  have  be- 
longed to  him  personally  died  with  him.  The  author- 
ity required  for  the  permanent  government  of  the 
Church  was  believed  by  the  fathen  to  be  deposited 
in  the  episcopate,  as  representing  the  apostolic  body, 
and  succeeding  to  its  claims.    See  Rock. 

The  passage  is  connected  with  another  in  the  claims 
of  the  papacy,  namely,  **Unto  thee  will  I  give  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  etc.  (Matt,  xvi,  19).  The 
force  of  both  these  passages  is  greatly  impaired  for  the 
purpose  for  which  Catholics  produce  them,  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  whatever  of  power  or  authority  they 
may  be  supposed  to  confer  upon  Peter  must  be  re- 
garded as  shared  by  him  with  the  other  apostles,  inas- 
much as  to  them  also  are  ascribed  in  other  passages 
the  same  qualities  and  powers  which  are  promised  to 
Peter  in  those  under  consideration.  If  by  the  former 
of  these  passages  we  are  to  understand  that  the  Church 
is  built  upon  Peter,  the  apostle  Paul  informs  us  that 
it  is  not  on  him  alone  that  it  is  built,  but  upon  aff  the 
apostles  (Ephes.  ii,  20) ;  and  in  the  book  of  Revelation 
we  are  told  that  on  the  twelve  foundations  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  (the  Christian  Church)  are  inscribed  '*  the 
names  of  the  twelve  apottUt  of  the  Lamb"  (xxi,  14). 
As  for  the  declaration  in  the  latter  of  these  passages, 
it  was  in  all  its  essential  parts  repeated  by  our  I^rd 
to  the  other  disciples  immediately  before  bis  passion, 
as  announcing  a  privilege  which,  as  his  apostles,  they 
were  to  possess  in  common  (Matt,  xviii,  18 ;  John  xx, 
28).  It  il,  moreover,  uncertain  in  what  sense  our 
Lord  used  the  language  in  question.  In  both  cases 
his  words  are  metaphorical;  and  nothing  can  be 
more  unsafe  than  to  build  a  theological  dogma  upon 
language  of  which  the  meaning  is  not  clear,  and  to 
which,  IVom  the  earliest  ages,  different  interpretations 
have  been  affixed.  Finally,  even  granting  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  interpretation  which  Catholics  put 
upon  these  verses,  it  will  not  bear  out  the  conclusion 
they  would  deduce  firom  them,  inasmuch  as  the  judi- 
cial supremacy  of  Peter  over  the  other  apostles  does 
not  necessarily  follow  from  his  possessing  authority 
over  the  Church.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  certain  that 
there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  the  apostle's  having 
ever  claimed  or  exercised  this  suppos^  power ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  he  is  more  than  once  represented 
as  submitting  to  an  exercise  of  power  upon  the  part  of 
othen,  as  when,  for  instance,  he  went  forth  as  a  mes- 
senger from  the  apostles  assembled  in  Jerusalem  to 
the  Christians  in  Samaria  (Acts  viii,  14),  and  when 
he  received  a  rebuke  from  Paul,  as  already  noticed. 
This  circumstance  is  so  fatal,  indeed,  to  the  preten- 
sions which  have  been  urged  in  favor  of  his  suprem- 
acy over  the  other  apostles,  that  from  a  very  early  age 
attempts  have  been  made  to  set  aside  its  force  by  the 
hypothesis  that  it  is  not  of  Peter  the  apostle,  but  of 
another  perspn  of  the  same  name,  that  Paul  speaks  in 
the  passage  referred  to  (Euseb.  Hist,  EccUs.  i,  18). 
This  hypothesis,  however,  is  so  plainly  contradicted 
by  the  words  of  Paul,  who  explicitly  ascribes  apostlc- 
ship  to  the  Peter  of  whom  he  writes,  that  it  is  aston- 
ishing how  it  could  have  been  admitted  even  b}'  the 
most  blinded  zealot  (vers.  8,  9).  While,  however,  it 
is  pretty  well  established  that  Peter  enjoyed  no  judi- 
cial supremacy  over  the  other  apostles,  it  would,  per- 
haps, be  going  too  far  to  affirm  that  no  dignity  or 
primacy  whatsoever  was  conceded  to  him  on  the  part 
of  his  brethren.  His  superiority  in  point  of  age,  his 
distinguished  peraonal  excellence,  bis  reputation  and 
success  as  a  teacher  of  Christianity,  and  the  prominent 
part  which  he  had  ever  taken  in  his  Master's  affaira, 
both  before  his  death  and  after  his  ascension,  furnished 
sufficient  grounds  for  bis  being  raised  to  a  position 
qf  respect  and  of  moral  influence  in  the  Church  and 
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among  his  brother  apoctles.  To  this  aome  connte- 
oaaee  is  given  by  the  circomatancea  that  be  ia  called 
"  the  first"  (vpwroi)  by  Ifattbew  (z,  2),  and  this  ap- 
parentlir  not  merely  as  a  numerical,  bat  aa  an  honora- 
zy  distinction ;  that  when  the  apoatlea  are  mentioned 
as  a  body,  it  ia  frequently  by  the  phraae  ^  Peter  and 
the  eleren,"  or  *^  Peter  and  the  rest  of  the  apoatlea," 
or  Bomething  aimilar ;  and  that  when  Paul  went  up 
to  Jenualem  by  divine  revelation,  it  waa  to  Peter  par- 
ticularly that  the  viait  was  paid.  Tbeae  circamstancea, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  prevalent  voice  of  Chria- 
tLin  antiquity,  would  aeem  to  autboria»  the  opinion 
that  Peter  occupied  aome  anch  poeition  aa  that  of  irpo- 
eoTtitt,  or  president  in  the  apostolical  college^  but  with- 
oat  any  power  or  authority  of  a  judicial  kind  over  his 
brother  apoatlea  (Campbell,  Ecetet,  But.  lecL  v  and 
xii ;  Barrow,  ubi  sup.^  etc. ;  Eichhom,  EinUii.  iii,  699 ; 
Hog,  Introd.  p.  635,  Fordick^a  tranal. ;  Home,  IiUrad, 
ir,  432;  Lardner,  Work$,  vol.  iv,  v,  vi,  ed.  1788;  Cave, 
AndjukateB  ApottoBca,  etc.).     See  Primacy. 

4.  Ptier't  Character, — However  difficult  it  might  be 
to  present  a  complete  sketch  of  the  apostle'a  temper 
of  mind,  there  ia  no  dispute  aa  to  aome  of  the  leading 
features ;  devotion  to  bis  Maater'a  peraon  (John  xiii, 
37),  which  even  led  him  into  extravagance  (John  xiii, 
9),  and  an  energetic  diapoeition,  which  ahowed  itaelf 
sometimes  aa  resolution,  sometimes  as  boldness  (Matt, 
ziv,  29X  and  temper  (John  xviii,  10).  His  temperar 
ment  was  choleric,  and  he  easily  pasiaed  from  one  ex- 
treme to  another  (John  xiii,  8.  For  a  parallel  be- 
tween Peter  and  John,  aee  Chryaoat.  in  Jokan,  horn. 
Ixvii,  522).  But  how  could  auch  a  man  fall  into  a  re- 
peated denial  of  his  Lord  ?  This  will  always  remain  a 
difficult  psychological  problem ;  but  it  is  not  neceaaary 
on  thia  account  to  refer  to  Satan'a  power  (Olshauaen, 
Bibl.  Comment,  ii,  482  aq.).  When  Jeaua  predicted  to 
Peter  his  coming  £U1,  the  apostle  may  have  thought 
only  of  a  formal  inquiry ;  and  the  arreat  of  Chriat 
drove  front  hia  mind  all  recollection  of  Christie  warn- 
ing words.  The  first  denial  was  the  hasty  repulse  of 
a  troublesome  and  curious  question.  Peter  thought 
it  not  worth  while  to  converse  with  a  girl  at  such  a 
moment,  when  all  his  thoughts  were  taken  up  with  the 
fate  of  his  Kaater;  and  his  repulse  would  be  the  more 
resolute,  the  more  he  wished  to  avoid  being  driven  by 
the  curious  and  pressing  crowd  out  of  the  vicinity  of 
the  beloved  Saviour.  The  second  and  third  questions 
compelled  him  still  to  deny,  unless  he  would  confess 
or  leave  the  place ;  but  tiie  nearness  of  the  Lord  held 
him  fast.  Besides  they  are  the  questions  only  of 
curious  servants,  and  he  is  in  danger,  if  be  acknowl- 
edges his  Lord,  of  becoming  himself  the  butt  of  ridi- 
cule to  the  coarse  multitude,  and  thus  of  failing  in  his 
purpose.  Thos  again  and  again,  with  increasing  hesi- 
tation, he  utters  his  denial.  Now  the  cock-crowing 
reminds  him  of  his  Master's  warning,  and  now  at  length 
he  reflects  that  a  denial,  even  before  such  unauthorized 
inquiries,  is  yet  really  a  denial.  In  this  view  some 
think  that  Peter's  thoughts  were  continually  on  his 
Master,  and  that  possibly  the  fear  of  personal  danger 
had  no  part  in  influencing  his  course.  The  expression 
/aU  of  Peter,  often  used,  is  in  any  case  rather  strong. 
For  various  views  of  this  occurrence,  see  Luther,  on 
John  jffUi;  Niemeyer,  Charaiterf  i,  586  sq.;  Rau,  Pro- 
Urita  ad  neuraium,  Evang.  de  swnma  P.  iemeritate  (£r- 
Isngen,  1781);  Panlns,  Comment,  iii,  647  sq. ;  Henne- 
berg,  LeidensgeM^  p.  159  sq. ;  Mucellen  einet  Land- 
pndigers  (Glogau,  1799),  p.  3  sq. ;  Greiling,  Leben  Jetu, 
p.  381  sq. ;  Rudolph,  in  Winer's  Zekeehr.  f.  wistehich. 
Theai,  i,  1<>9  sq. ;  and  Bellarmine,  Controv,  de  Benit,  ii, 
16;  Martin, lHs$.  de PetriDenegatione  (Monaster,  1835). 

5.  Paulas  Di^Mtte  wifk  Peter. — ^With  reference  to  the 
occurrence  mentioned  in  Gal.  ii,  11,  from  which  some 
have  inferred  that  Peter  waa  not  wholly  free  from  the 
servile  fear  of  men,  we  may  remark  that  the  case  is 
altf^ther  di^rent  from  the  preceding,  and  has  much 
to  do  with  the  apostle's  dogmatic  convictions.'    It  is 


known  that  the  admission  of  the  heathen  to  the  Church 
was  strange  to  Peter  at  first,  and  that  he  oould  only  be 
induced  to  preach  to  them  by  a  miraculous  vision 
(Acta  X,  10 ;  xi,  4  aq.).  Then  he  waa  the  first  to  bap> 
tise  heathen,  and  announced  in  unmistakable  language 
that  the  yoke  of  the  Moaaic  law  mnat  not  be  placed 
on  the  Gentile  converta  (Acta  xv,  7  aq.).  But  it  ia 
quite  aupposable  that  he  was  still  anxious  for  Chris- 
tianity to  be  first  firmly  rooted  among  the  Jews,  and 
thus  he  seems  after  this  occurrence  to  have  turned  his 
preaching  exduaively  to  the  Jewa  (comp.  Gal.  ii,  7), 
hia  firat  eputle  alao  being  intended  only  for  Jewiah 
readers.  The  affair  at  Antioch  (Qn\.  ii,  12)  seems  to 
show  that  he  still  wavered  somewhat  in  the  conviction 
expressed  in  Acts  xv,  7  sq. ;  if^  indeed,  as  appears  to 
be  the  case,  it  waa  later  than  the  latter.  For  even  if 
Peter  found  it  neceaaary  to  reapect  the  prqudicea  of 
the  party  of  Jamea,  atill  the  neceaaity  of  fimmeaa  and 
consistency  cannot  be  denied ;  although,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  must  not  confound  Peter's  position  with  that 
of  Paul.  It  is  known  (comp.  Euseb.  i,  12, 1)  that  in 
the  early  Church  many  referred  the  entire  statement 
to  another  Cephas,  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  who 
afterwards  became  bishop  of  Iconium,  and  nearly  all 
the  Catholic  interpreters  adopt  this  expedient.  See 
Molkenbnhr,  Quod  CepkoM  Gal.  m,  11  non  tit  Petnu 
Ap.  (Monaster,  1808).  See  against  this  view  Deyling, 
Obsavatt.  ii,  520  sq.  On  another  view  of  the  church 
fathers,  see  Neander,  Pjkmz.  i,  292,  note.  It  appears 
firom  the  fSact  that  at  Corinth  a  party  <^  Jndaizing 
Chriatians  called  themaelvea  by  hb  name,  that  Peter 
waa  afterwards  recognised  as  head  of  this  class,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  Pauline  Chrutians. 

6.  As  to  the  time  of  Peter's  journey  to  Rome,  the 
Church  fathers  do  not  quite  agree.  Eusebius  says  in 
his  Chnm,  (i,  42)  that  Peter  went  to  Rome  in  the 
second  year  of  Claudius  Cesar,  after  founding  the  first 
Church  in  Antioch ;  and  Jerome,  in  his  version,  adds 
that  he  remained  there  twenty-five  years,  preaching 
the  Gospel,  and  acting  as  bishop  of  the  city  (comp.  also 
Jerome,  Script,  Eccl.  p.  1).  Yet  this  statement  ap- 
pears very  doubtful,  for  three  reasons:  (1)  Because, 
although  we  learn  from  Acts  xii,  17  that  Peter  left 
Jerusalem  for  a  time  after  the  death  of  James  the  el- 
der, yet  he  certainly  cannot  have  left  Palestine  before 
the  events  recorded  in  Acts  xv.  (2)  Because  the 
mention  of  the  origin  of  tiie  Church  in  Antioch,  con- 
nected by  the  fathers  with  Peter's  journey  to  Rome, 
cannot  eaaily  be  reconciled  with  Acta  xi,  19  sq.  (3) 
Because,  if  Peter  had  been  bishop  in  Rome  when  Paul 
wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  afterwards  when 
be  was  prisoner  in  Rome,  we  should  expect  the  former 
to  contain  words  of  greeting  to  Peter,  and  the  epistles 
written  from  Rome  similar  messages  from  Peter ;  the 
more  as  these  epistles  are  very  rich  in  such  messages ; 
but  nothing  of  ue  kind  appears.  We  may  well  doubt, 
too,  whether,  if  Peter  had  been  bishop  or  even  founder 
of  the  Roman  Church,  Paul's  principles  and  method  (see 
Rom.  XV,  20,  23  sq. ;  xxviii,  2 ;  2  Cor.  x,  16)  would 
have  allowed  him  to  write  this  epistle  to  Rome  at  all. 
Eusebius  seems  to  have  drawn  bis  account  fh>m  Clem- 
ens Alexandrinus  and  Eusebius  (Euscb.  H.  E,  ii,  15), 
the  former  of  whom  quoted  from  a  renuirk  of  Justin 
Martyr  (Apal.  ii,  69),  which  rests  upon  an  accidental 
error  of  language;  this  father  referring  to  Simon  the 
Magician  an  inscription  which  belonged  to  the  Sabine- 
Romish  deity  Semo  (Hug,  Entleit.  ii,  69  sq. ;  Credner, 
Einleit,  i,  529  sq.  Comp.  Schulrich,  De  Simonis  M.fO' 
tit  Roman.  Misen.  1844).  Now  Peter  had  once  pub- 
licly rebuked  this  Simon  (Acts  viii,  18  sq.) ;  this  fact, 
connected  with  the  inscription,  gave  rise  to  the  story 
of  Peter's  residence  in  Rome  under  Claudius,  in  whose 
reign  the  inscription  originated.  After  this  detection 
of  the  occasion  which  produced  the  record  in  Eusebius, 
it  is  truly  wonderfiil  that  Bertholdt  {Einleit,  v,  2685) 
should  defiind  the  account,  and  found  a  critical  con* 
jecture  upon  it.    Further,  the  Armenian  Chronicle  of 
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EnBeUoi  refers  this  statement  to  the  third  year  of 
Cains  Caligula. 

Bnt  the  account  found  in  Irenens  {Hctr,  iii,  1)  dif- 
fers materially  from  that  above  noticed.  He  tells  us 
that  Peter  and  Paul  were  in  Rome,  and  there  founded 
a  Church  in  company ;  and  Eusebius  (ii,  25,  in  a  quota- 
tion from  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corintb)  adds  that  they 
suffered  martyrdom  together  (Peter  being  crucified, 
according  to  Origen,  in  Euseb.  iii,  1 ;  Kiceph.  U,  BS). 
Eusebius  in  his  Chronicle  places  their  mart3rrdom,  ac- 
cording to  his  reclLoning  of  twenty-fiye  years  for  Pe- 
ter's episcopacy,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Nero*s  reign, 
which  extended  from  the  middle  of  October,  A.D.  67, 
to  the  same  time  in  A.D.  68.  This  joint  martyrdom 
of  Paul  and  Peter  (witliout  howcTer  any  special  men- 
tion of  the  manner  oi  Peter's  crucifixion,  comp.  Nean- 
der,  P/lcmz,  ii,  614)  is  also  mentioned  by  Tertollian 
(Prmteripi,  ffeeret,  86)  and  Lactantius  {Afort.  Pertec, 
2 ;  InstiUU,  Dw.  iv,  21).  The  graves  of  both  apostles 
were  pointed  out  in  Rome  as  early  as  the  close  of  the 
second  century  (Euseb.  ii,  25).  Yet  the  whole  story 
resto  ultimately  on  the  testimony  of  Dionysius  alone, 
who  must  have  died  about  A.D.  176.  (The  passages 
in  Clemens  Romanus,  1  to  Cor,  v,  and  Ignatius,  to  the 
Romania  v,  settle  nothing.)  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  we 
are  not  at  liberty  to  reject  all  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of 
this  account  with  Bertholdt  (he  ciV.)  as  hypercritical, 
or  with  Gieseler  (Ch.  Hist,  i,  92  sq.  8d  ed.)  as  partisan 
polemics ;  nor,  on  the  other,  can  we  suppose  it  to  have 
sprung  from  the  interpreUtion  of  1  Peter  v,  13,  where 
at  an  early  day  Babylon  was  understood  to  stond  for 
Rome  (Euseb.  xv,  2 ;  Nicepb.  H,  E,  ii,  15.  Comp. 
Banr,  p.  215).  The  genetic  development  of  the  whole 
story  attempted  by  Baur  (in  the  Tttbingen  Zeitschri/t, 
/.  Theol,  1881,  iv,  162  sq.  Comp.  his  Pcmbtg,  p.  214 
sq.,  671  sq.)  deserves  close  attention.  But  compare 
Neander,  PJtann,  ii,  ^19  sq. ;  and  further  against  any 
visit  to  Rome  by  Peter,  see  M.  Velenus,  IMt.  quo  Pe^ 
trmn  Romam  non  venisae  aaseritur  (1520);  Yedelius, 
De  tempore  utrivsque  EpiseopaUu  Petri  (Geneva,  1624) ; 
Spanbeim,  De  Jkta  jtrofectione  Petri  Ap,  in  urbem 
Rom,  (Lug.  Bat.  1679 ;  also  in  his  Openi,  ii,  881  sq.) ; 
also  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  Biblioih.  Jttr  theol. 
Schriffhtnde^  vol.  iv,  No.  1  (extract  in  the  Le^,  Lit,- 
ZeU.  1808,  No.  180) ;  May  erboff,  Einl,  in  d.  Petrin.  Schrif- 
ten^  p.  73  sq. ;  Reiche,  Erklar,  dea  Briefee  an  d,  Rdmer^ 
i,  89  sq. ;  Von  Ammon,  Fortbild.  iv,  322  sq. ;  EUen- 
dorf,  Ist  Petrus  in  Rom,  u,  Biteho/d,  R/mi,  Kircke  gewe^ 
tenf  (Darmstadt,  1841;  translated  in  the  Bibliofkeca 
Sacra,  July,  1858 ;  Jan.  1859 ;  answered  by  Binterim, 
DOsseldorf,  1842).  On  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
the  older  writings  are  enumerated  by  Fabridus,  Lux 
Evang,  p.  97  sq.  The  usual  arguments  of  the  Catho- 
lics are  given  by  Bellarmlne,  Coniroo,  de  Rom,  Pontif. 
lib.  ii.  But  the  chief  work  on  that  side  is  still  that 
of  Cortesins,  De  Romano  itinere  gestitqve  prindp,  Apoi- 
fol,  lib.  ii  (Venice,  1578;  revised  by  Constantinus, 
Rom.  1770).  Comp.  esp.  Foggini,  De  Romano  Petri 
itinere y  etc,  (Flor.  1741).  On  the  same  side  in  general, 
though  with  many  modifications,  are  the  following 
later  writers :  Mynster,  Kltine  theof,  Schriflen,  p.  141 
sq.,  who  holds  that  Peter  was  in  liome  twice.  See 
contra^  Baur,  Op,  cit.  p.  181  sq. ;  Herbst,  in  the  Tubinger 
Kathol.-theol.  Quartatschr.  1820,  iv,  1,  who  places  Pe- 
ter in  Rome  at  least  during  the  last  years  of  Nero's 
reign,  though  but  for  a  short  time.  See,  however,  Baur, 
Op.  cit.  p.  161  sq. ;  Olshausen,  Studien  tc  Krit  1888,  p. 
940  sq.,  in  answer  to  Banr ;  Stengiein,  in  the  Tttbiftger 
Quartaltchr.  1840,  2d  and  dd  parts,  who  malces  Peter 
to  have  visited  Rome  in  the  second  3*ear  of  Claudius ; 
to  have  been  driven  away  by  the  well-known  edict  of 
that  emperor ;  and  at  length  to  have  returned  under 
Nero.  Comp.  also  Haiden,  De  itinere  P.  Romano 
(Prag.  1761),  and  Windischmann,  Vindiciee  Petri 
(Ratisb.  1886).  It  is  not  in  the  least  necessary  for 
those  who  oppose  the  Romish  Church,  which  makes 
Peter  first  bishop  of  Rome  (see  Van  TU,  De  Petro 


Roma  martjfre  non  ponlifice  [Lug.  Bat.  1710]),  and 
grounds  on  this  the  primacy  of  the  pope  (MatthnuccI, 
Opusdogmat,  advermu  Hetkerodox  [sic !],  p.  212  sq. ;  Bel- 
Ijuinine,  Conirov,  de  Rom;Ponitf.  ii,  3,  and  elsewhere), 
to  be  influenced  in  the  question  of  Peter's  journey  by 
these  views,  inasmuch  as  this  primacy,  when  all  the 
historical  evidences  claimed  are  allowed,  remains,  in 
spito  of  every  effort  to  defend  it,  without  foundation 
(Butschang,  Untertueh,der  Vorzuge  dee  Ap,  P,  [Hamb. 
1788] ;  Baumgarten,  Polem.  iii,  870  sq. ;  Paulus,  in 
Sophromz,  iii,  181  sq.).  The  first  intimation  that 
Peter  had  a  share  in  founding  the  Roman  Church, 
and  that  he  spent  twenty-five  years  there  as  bishop, 
appears  in  Eusebius  (Ckron,  ad  secund.  ann.  Claud.) 
and  Jerome  (Script,  Ecd.  i) ;  while  Eusebius  (H.  E, 
ill,  2)  tells  us  that  after  the  martyrdom  of  Peter  and 
Paul,  Linus  was  made  the  first  bishop  of  the  Church 
of  the  Romans ;  a  most  remarkable  statement,  if  Peter 
had  been  bishop  before  him  (comp.  Ui.  4).  Epiphanius 
(xxvii,  6)  even  calls  Paul  the  bishop  (jiTciOKOTCoq)  of 
Christianity  in  Rome. 

7.  Mode  of  Peter's  Death,  —  The  tradition  of  this 
apostle's  being  crucified  with  his  head  downwards  is 
probably  to  be  relegated  to  the  regions  of  the  fabulou9. 
TertuUian,  who  is  the  first  to  mention  Peter's  cruci- 
fixion, says  simply  (De  Prtuer,  Hetres,  86),  '*  Petrus 
passioni  Dominica  adaequatur;"  which  would  rather 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  crucified  in  the 
usual  way,  as  our  Lord  was.  The  next  witness  is 
Origen,  whose  words  are,  dvtoKoXomobij  xard  Ki^a" 
Xi7c  ot;rb;c  a^roc  a'(iw<rac  va^iiv  (ap.  Euseb.  H,  E. 
iii,  1) ;  and  these  are  generally  cited  as  intimating  the 
peculiarity  traditionally  ascribed  to  the  mode  of  Peter's 
crucifixion.  But  do  the  words  really  intimate  this  ? 
Allowing  that  the  verb  may  mean  '*was  crucified,'* 
can  rard  cf^aXi^c  mean  "  with  the  head  downwards?" 
No  instonce,  we  believe,  can  be  adduced  which  would 
justify  such  a  translation.  The  combination  xant 
Ki^aXtfQ  occurs  both  in  classical  and  Biblical  Greek 
(see  Plato,  Rtp,  iii,  398 ;  Pint.  Apoph,  de  Scipione  Juiu 
18 ;  Mark  ziv,  8 ;  1  Cor.  xi,  4),  but  in  every  case  it 
means  **upon  the  head"  (comp.  Kara  KopptiQ  vara^at, 
Lucian,  Gall,  c.  80,  and  Kara  icoppric  ^aitiv,  Catapl,  c. 
12).  According  to  analogy,  therefore,  Origen's  words 
should  mean  that  the  apostle  was  impaled,  or  fastened 
to  the  cross  upon,  i.  e.  by,  the  head.  When  Eusebius 
has  to  mention  the  crucifying  of  martyrs  with  tho 
head  downwards,  he  says  distinctly  oi  dk  avdwaXtv 
KarwKapa  vpoorikwdtvrfc  (ff,  E,  viii,  8).  It  is  proba- 
bly to  a  misunderstanding  of  Origen's  words  that  this 
story  is  to  be  traced  and  it  is  curious  to  see  how  it 
grows  as  it  advances.  First,  we  have  Origen's  vague 
and  doubtful  stetement  above  quoted ;  then  we  have 
Euselnns's  more  precise  statement :  UkrpoQ  Kara  K(0a- 
Xiyc  oravpovrai  (Dem,  Ev,  iii,  116,  c.) ;  and  at  length, 
in  the  hands  of  Jerome,  it  expands  into  "  Afiixus  cruel 
martyrio  coronatus  est  capite  ad  terram  verso  et  in 
sublime  pedibus  elevatis,  asserens  se  indignom  qui  sio 
crucifigeretur  ut  Dominns  suns"  (CaUtl,  Script,  Eccles. 
i).    See  Crucify. 

8.  Spurious  Writings  attributed  to  Peter, — Some  apoc- 
ryphal works  of  very  early  date  obtained  currency  in 
the  Church  as  conteining  the  substance  of  tho  apostle's 
teaching.  The  fragments  which  remain  are  not  of  much 
importance,  but  they  demand  a  brief  notice.  See  Apoc- 
rypha. 

(1.)  The  Preaching  (icftpvyfia)  or  Doctrine  (SiSaxh)  of 
PeteXy  probably  identical  with  a  work  called  the  Preach^ 
ing  of  Paul,  or  of  Paul  and  Peter,  quoted  by  Lactantius, 
may  have  contained  some  traces  of  the  apostle's  teach- 
ing, if,  as  Grabe,  Ziegler,  and  others  supposed,  it  was 
published  soon  after  his  death.  The  passages,  however, 
quoted  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  are  for  the  most  part 
wholly  unlike  Peter's  mode  of  treating  doctrinal  or  prac- 
tical subjects.  Rufinus  and  Jerome  allude  to  a  woric 
which  they  call  ^Mudicium  Petri;"  for  which  Cave  ac- 
counts by  a  happy  conjecture,  adopted  by  Nitzsch% 
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Mamboff,  Reiias,  and  SchHenuuiD,  that  Bofinns  found 
cpfia  for  KtKuryfta^  and  read  Kpifta.  Epiphanios  also 
names  Hi^o^oe  Ilf  r^Mw  as  a  book  among  the  Ebionitea 
{Btntt,  XXX,  15).  It  is  probably  only  a  different  name 
for  the  foregoing  (Scb  wegler,  Nack^pott,  ZeUaU,  ii,  30). 
See  G06PELB,  Spuriocs. 

(2.)  Another  work,  called  the  JUveiaium  of  Peter 
(ajrocahnlnQ  Uirpcv),  was  held  in  much  esteem  for 
ccnturieai  It  was  coomiented  on  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, qooted  by  Theodotus  in  the  Edogas,  named  to- 
gether with  the  Kevelation  of  John  in  the  Fragment  on 
the  Canon  published  by  Huratori  (but  with  the  remark, 
"Quam  qnidam  ex  nostris  legi  in  Ecclesia  nolunt"),  and 
according  to  Sozomen  {Hut.  Hcdes.  vii,  19)  was  read 
ofloe  a  year  in  some  churches  of  Palestine.  It  is  said, 
bat  not  on  good  authority,  to  have  been  preserved  among 
the  Coptic  Christians.  Eusebius  looked  on  it  as  spuri- 
otio,  bat  not  of  heretical  origin.  From  the  fragments  and 
notices  it  appears  to  have  oonsiBted  chiefly  of  denuncia- 
tions against  the  Jews,  and  predictions  of  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  and  to  have  been  of  a  wild,  fanatical  charac- 
ter. The  nnoat  complete  account  of  this  curious  work 
is  given  by  LUcke  in  hia  general  introduction  to  the 
Revelation  of  John,  p.  47.  See  KEvsLATiONa,  Spuri- 
ora. 

There  are  tiaoea  in  ancient  writers  of  a  few  other 
writings  attributed  to  the  apostle  Peter,  but  they  seem 
to  have  wholly  perished  (see  Smith,  Did,  o/CIom,  Biog, 
iii,  221  sq.).    See  Acts,  Spurious. 

The  legends  of  the  -Clementines  are  wholly  devoid 
of  historiod  worth ;  but  from  those  fictions,  originating 
with  an  obscure  and  heretical  sect,  have  been  derived 
some  of  the  most  mischievous  speculations  of  modem 
rationalists,  especially  as  regards  the  assumed  antago- 
nism between  St  Paul  and  the  earlier  apostles.  It  is  im- 
portant to  observe,  however,  that  in  none  of  these  spu- 
rious documents,  which  belong  undoubtedly  to  the  first 
two  centuries,  are  there  any  indications  that  our  apostle 
was  regarded  as  in  any  peculiar  sense  connected  with 
the  Charch  or  see  of  Some,  or  that  he  exercised  or 
claimed  any  authority  over  the  apostolic  body  of  which 
be  was  the  recognised  leader  or  representative  (Schlie- 
niann.  Die  Clementinen  nebtt  den  verwandten  Schriften, 
l^U),   See  Clkmesitines. 

Among  other  legends  which  have  come  down  to  us 
oooceming  Peter  is  that  relating  to  his  contention  at 
fiome  with  Simon  Magus.  This  seems  to  have  no  better 
foundation  than  a  misunderstanding  of  an  inscription  on 
the  part  of  Justin  Martyr  {ApoL  i,  26).  See  Suiosi 
Magus. 

IIL  Literature, — In  addition  to  the  works  copiously 
cited  above,  we  may  here  name  the  following  on  this 
apostle  penonally,  reserving  for  the  following  articles 
those  on  his  writings  specially.  Blunt,  Leeture§  on  the 
//uf.  0/ Peter  (Lond.  1833, 1860, 2  vols.  12mo) ;  Thomp- 
ion,  Ufe-Work  0/ Peter  the  Apottle  (ibid.  1870,  8vo) ; 
Green,  Peer's  Life  and  Letters  (ibid.  1878, 8vo) ;  Morich, 
Lfben  und  Lekre  Petri  (Braunsch.  1878,  8vo).  Among 
the  old  monographs  we  may  name  Meyer,  Num  ChrietuM 
Pdntm  haptizaverit  (Leipa.  1672);  Walch,  De  Claudo 
a  Petro  Monaio  (Jen.  1755) ;  and  on  his  denials  of  bis 
Master,  those  dted  by  Volbeding,  Index  Profframmatum, 
p. 56;  and  in  Hase,  Leben  Jesu,  p.  202;  also  the  Jour, 
of  Sac,  Ut,  July,  1862;  on  his  dispute  with  Paul,  Vol- 
beding, pu  85.    See  Apostle. 

PETER,  First  Epistlk  of,  the  first  of  the  seven 
Catholic  Epistles  of  the  N.  T.  In  the  following  account 
of  both  epistles  of  Peter,  we  chiefly  depend  upon  the 
tnides  in  Kitto*s  Cydoprndioj  with  large  additions  from 
other  sooicea.    See  Pbter. 

I.  G^tumeneu  and  Ccmomdiy, — ^This  epistle  found  an 
cariy  phrae  in  the  canon  by  universal  consent,  ranking 
■nong  the  o^ioXoyov/zcva,  or  those  generally  received. 
The  other  epistle,  by  calling  itself  Sivripa,  refers  to  it 
u  an  earlier  document  (2  Pet  iii,  1).  Polycarp,  in  his 
£pistle  to  the  Phillppians,  often  uses  it,  quoting  many 
cUaae%  and  some  whole  verses,  as  1  Peter  i,  13,  21,  in 


chap,  ii;  iii,  9,  in  chap,  v;  ii,  U,  in  chap,  vi;  iv,  7,  in 
chapb  vi ;  and  ii,  21-24,  in  chap,  viii,  etc.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  in  no  case  does  this  father  refer 
to  Peter  by  name,  but  he  simply  cites  the  places  as  from 
some  document  of  acknowledged  authority;  so  that 
Eusebius  notes  it  as  characteristic  of  his  epistle  that 
Polycarp  used  those  citations  from  the  First  Epistle  of 
Peter  as  ftaprvpiai  {ffiet.  Eceles.  iv,  14).  The  same 
historian  relates  of  Papias  that  in  his  Aoytwv  KvpiaKwv 
i^riyriottQ  he  in  a  similar  way  used  ftaftrvpiai  from  this 
epistle  {Hilt,  JCcdes,  iii,  39).  Irenaeus  quotes  it  express- 
ly and  by  name,  with  the  common  formula,  **  £t  Petrus 
ait"  {Hares,  iv,  9,  2),  citing  1  Pet.  i,  8;  using  the  same 
quotation  similarly  introduced  in  ibid,  v,  7, 2 ;  and  again, 
**  £t  propter  hoc  Petrus  ait,"  citing  I  Pet.  it,  16 ;  ibid, 
iv,  16,  5.  Other  quotations,  without  mention  of  the 
apostle's  name,  may  be  found,  ibid,  iii,  16,  9,  and  iv,  20, 
2,  etc  Quotations  abound  in  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
headed  with  o  Ilirpoc  Xeyci  or  ^oiy  6  Uirpo^,  These 
occur  both  in  his  Stromata  and  Ptedoff,,  and  need  not  be 
specified.  Quotations  arc  abundant  also  in  Origen,  cer- 
tifying the  authorship  by  the  words  irapd  rtfi  Ilirp^; 
and,  according  to  Eusebius,  he  calls  this  epistle  fiiav 
iwunoXifv  ofioXoyovfiivtiv  (Euseb.  Hist,  Eceles,  vi,  25). 
The  quotations  in  ()rigen's  works  need  not  be  dwelt 
upon.  In  the  letter  of  the  churches  of  Vienne  and  Ly- 
ons, A.D.  177,  there  is  distinct  use  made  of  1  Pet  v,  6. 
Theophilus  of  Antioch,  A.D.  181,  quotes  these  terms  of 
1  Pet  iv,  8 — ABtfuraiQ  giBtAoXarptiaic.  Tertullian*s 
testimony  is  quite  sa  distinct  In  the  short  tract  Scor^ 
piace  this  epistle  is  quoted  nine  times,  the  preface  in 
one  place  being  *^  Petrus  quidem  ad  Ponticos"  {Scarp,  c 
xii),  quoting  1  Pet  ii,  20.  Eusebius  himself  says  of  it, 
nirpov  ,  , ,  AvtaftoXoytirai  {Hist.  Eceles.  iii,  25).  It  is 
also  found  in  the  Peshito,  which  admitted  only  three  of 
the  catholic  epistles.  See  Mayerhoif,  EinleUung  tn  die 
Petrin,  Schryien,  p.  189,  etc 

In  the  canon  published  by  Muratori  this  epistle  is  not 
found.  In  this  fragment  occurs  the  clause,  "Apoca- 
Ijrpses  etiam  Johannis  et  Petri  tantum  recipimus." 
Wieseier,  laying  stress  on  etiam,  would  bring  out  this 
meaning — in  addition  to  the  epistles  of  Peter  and  John, 
we  also  receive  their  Bevelations;  or  also  of  Peter  we 
receive  as  much  as  of  John,  two  epistles  and  an  apoca- 
lypse. But  the  interpretation  is  not  admissible.  Rath- 
er with  Bleek  may  the  omission  be  ascribed  to  the  frag^ 
mentary  character  of  the  document  {Einleit.  in  das  N,  T, 
p.  648;'Hilgenfeld,  Der  Canon  und  die  Kritih  des  N,  T, 
[Halle,  1833],  p.  43).  Other  modes  of  reading  and  ex- 
plaining the  obscure  sentence  have  been  proposed. 
Hug  alters  the  punctuation,  ^  Apocalypeis  etiam  Johan- 
niSh  Et  Petri  tantum  recipimus  ;*'  certainly  the  tcmtum 
gives  some  plausibility  to  the  emendation.  Believing 
that  the  barbarous  Larin  is  but  a  version  ftom  the  Greek, 
he  thus  restores  the  original,  xai  Xlkrpov  fiopov  vapadt' 
XofudOf  and  then  asks  fwvov  to  be  changed  into  ftoviiv 
— an  alteration  which  of  course  brings  out  the  conclusion 
wanted  {EhdeU,  §  19).  Guericke's  effort  is  not  more  sat- 
isfactory. Thiench,  with  more  violence,  changes  taxUum 
into  tmam  epistolamf  and  quam  quidem  in  the  following 
dense  into  alteram  quidem.  This  document,  so  imper- 
fect in  form  and  barbarous  in  style,  is  probably  indeed  a 
translation  froi^  the  Greek,  and  it  can  have  no  authority 
against  decided  and  general  testimony  (see  the  canon  in 
iSkuth's  Rdiquim  Sacrte,  i,  896,  edited  with  notes  from 
Freindaller's  Commentaiio  [Lond.  1862]).  Nor  is  it  of 
any  importance  whether  the  words  of  Leontius  imply 
that  this  epistle  was  repudiated  by  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia,  and  if  the  Paulicians  rejected  it,  Petrus  Siculus 
gives  the  true  reason — they  were  "pessime  adversus  ilium 
affect€^ — personal  prejudice  being  implied  in  their  very 
name  {Hist.  Manich.  p.  17). 

The  internal  evidence  is  equally  complete.  The  au- 
thor calls  himself  the  apostle  Peter  (i,  1),  and  the  whole 
character  of  the  epistle  shows  that  it  proceeds  from  a 
writer  who  possessed  great  authority  among  those  whom 
he  addresses.    The  writer  describes  himself  as  *'  an  dp 
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dcr  "  and  **  a  witness  of  Christ*8  safferings**  (v,  1).  The 
vehemence  and  energy  of  the  style  are  altogether  appro- 
priate to  the  warmth  and  zeal  of  Peter's  character,  and 
every  succeeding  critic,  who  has  entered  into  its  spirit, 
has  felt  impressed  with  the  truth  of  the  observation  of 
Erasmus,  "  that  this  epistle  is  full  of  apostolical  dignity 
and  authority,  and  worthy  of  the  prince  of  the  apostles." 

In  later  times  the  genninenos  of  the  epistle  has  been 
impugned,  as  by  Cludius  in  his  UrantuAten  des  Chrit' 
teiUktimt,  p.  2d6  (Altona,  1808).  He  imagined  the  au- 
thor to  have  been  a  Jewish  Christian  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
his  general  objection  was  that  the  similarity  in  doctrine 
and  style  to  Paul  was  too  great  to  wirrant  the  belief  of 
independent  authorship.  His  objcottuns  were  exposed 
and  answered  by  Augusti  (in  a  program,  Jena,  1808) 
and  by  Bertholdt  (EinMt,  vol.  vi,  §  667).  Eichhom, 
however,  took  up  the  theory  of  Cludius  so  far  as  to 
maintain  that  as  to  material  Peter  is  the  author,  but 
that  Marie  is  the  actual  writer.  De  Wette  also  throws 
out  similar  objections,  hinting  that  the  author  may 
have  been  a  follower  of  Paul  who  had  been  brought 
into  close  attendance  upon  Peter.  The  question  has 
been  thoroughly  discussed  by  Hug,  Ewald,  Bertholdt, 
Weiss,  and  other  critics.  The  most  striking  resem- 
blances are  perhaps  1  Pet.  i,  8  with  £ph.  i,  8 ;  ii,  18  with 
Eph.  vi,  6 ;  iii,  1  with  Eph.  v,  22 ;  and  v,  6  with  Eph. 
v,  21;  but  allusions  nearly  as  dbtinct  are  found  to  the 
other  Pauline  epistles  (comp.  especially  1  Pet  ii,  13  with 
1  Tim.  ii,  2-4;  1  Pet  i,  1  with  Eph.  i,  4-7 ;  i,  14  with 
Bom.  xii,  2 ;  ii,  1  with  CoL  iii,  8  and  Rom.  xii,  1 ;  ii, 
6-10  with  Kom.  ix,  32 ;  ii,  13  with  Rom.  xiu,  1-4 ;  ii,  16 
with  Gal.  V,  18 ;  iii,  9  with  Rom.  xii,  17 ;  iv,  9  with 
Phil,  ii,  14;  iv,  10  with  Rom.' xii,  6,  etc.;  v,  1  with 
Rom.  viii,  18 ;  v,  8  with  1  Thess.  v,  6 ;  v,  14  with  1  Cor. 
xvi,  20).  While,  however,  there  is  a  similarity  between 
the  thoughts  and  style  of  Peter  and  Paul,  there  is  at  the 
same  time  a  marked  individuality,  and  there  are  also 
many  special  characteristics  in  this  first  epistle. 

First,  as  proof  of  its  genuineness,  there  is  a  peculiar 
and  natural  similarity  between  this  epbtle  and  the 
speeches  of  Peter  as  given  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Not  to  mention  similarity  in  mould  of  doctrine  and  ar- 
ray of  facts,  there  is  resemblance  in  style.  Thus  Acts 
V,  30,  X,  39,  1  Pet  ii,  24,  in  the  allusion  to  the  cruci- 
fixion and  tbe  use  of  {uXov,  the  tree  or  cross;  Acts  ii, 
82,  iii,  15,  1  Pet  v,  1,  in  the  peculiar  use  of /lapn/c; 
Acts  iii,  18,  X,  43,  1  Pet  i,  10,  in  the  special  connection 
of  the  old  prophets  with  Christ  and  his  work ;  Acts  x, 
42, 1  Pet  iv,  5,  in  the  striking  phrase  "judge  quick  and 
dead;"  Acts  iii,  16, 1  Pet  i,  21,  in  the  clauses  r)  rrioriQ 
t;  it  avrov — tovq  Si  avrov  iriarovQ ;  and  in  the  mode 
of  quotation  (Acts  iv,  2 ;  1  Pet  ii,  7).  Certain  favorite 
terms  occur  also — avaffrpo^i/,  and  aya^ojeouiv  with  its 
cognates  and  opposites.  There  are  over  fifty  words  pe- 
culiar to  Peter  in  this  brief  document.,  nearly  all  of  them 
compounds,  as  if  in  his  profound  anxiety  to  express  his 
thoughts  as  he  felt  them,  he  had  employed  the  first,  and 
to  him  at  the  moment  the  fittest  terms  which  occurred. 
He  has  such  phrases  as  k\v\^  ^waa,  i,  3 ;  avvii^riviQ 
^cov,  ii,  19 ;  da^vic  SiavoiaCi  h  13 ;  ^iXty/ia  6yainjg,  v, 
14.  The  nouns  Solat,  i,  11,  and  apirai,  ii,  9,  occur  in 
the  plural.  He  uses  iiq  before  a  personal  accusative  no 
less  than  four  times  in  the  first  chapter..  The  article  is 
often  separated  from  its  noun,  iii,  2, 3, 19 ;  iv,  2, 5, 8, 12. 
Peter  has  also  a  greater  proneness  than  Paul  to  repeti- 
tion— to  reproduce  the  same  idea  in  somewhat  similar 
terms — as  if  he  had  felt  it  needless  to  search  for  a  mere 
change  of  words  when  a  similar  thought  was  waiting 
for  immediate  utterance  (comp.  i,  6-9  with  iv,  12,  13 ; 
ii,  12  with  iii,  16,  iv,  4 ;  iv,  7  with  v,  8).  There  are 
also  in  the  epistle  distinct  and  original  thoughts — special 
exhibitions  of  tbe  great  facts  and  truths  of  the  Gospel 
which  the  apostle  looked  at  from  his  own  point  of  view, 
and  applied  as  he  deemed  best  to  a  practical  purpose. 
Thus  the  visit  of  Christ  ^*  to  the  spirits  in  prison"  (iii, 
19);  the  typical  connection  of  the  Deluge  with  baptism; 
the  desire  of  the  old  prophets  to  study  koA  know  the 


times  and  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel — are  not  only  Pe- 
trine  in  form,  but  are  solitary  statements  in  Scripture. 
Thus,  too,  the  apostle  brings  out  into  peculiar  relief  re- 
generation by  the  "Word  of  God,"  the  "royal  priest- 
hood" of  believers,  and  the  qualities  of  the  future  <*  in- 
heritance," etc 

Again,  in  phrases  and'idels  which  in  the  main  are 
similar  to  those  of  Paul,  there  is  in  Peter  usuallv  some 
mark  of  difTerence.  Where  there  might  have  been 
sameness,  the  result  of  imitation,  there  is  only  simi- 
larity, the  token  of  original  thought  For  example, 
Paul  says  (Rom.  vi,  10, 11),  Kfiv  rtf  Sfof ;  Peter  says  (ii, 
24),  Zvv  TD  duuitotrvvy.  The  former  vrrites  (Rom.  vi, 
2),  airo^i/i}<rv<iv  ry  aftapri^ ;  the  latter  (ii,  24),  rat^ 
afiapriaig  atroyiyfaBat,  Besides,  as  Brtlckner  remaiica, 
the  representation  in  these  last  clauses  is  different — 
death  to  sin  in  the  passage  from  Romans  being  the  re* 
suit  of  union  with  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ, 
while  in  Peter  it  is  the  result  of  Christ's  doing  away 
sin  (De  Wette,  Erklaruf^f  ed.  Brtlckner,  p.  9).  So,  too, 
the  common  contrast  in  Paul  is  <rdp^  and  irvi vfia,  but 
in  Peter  wvfVfia  and  ^nfxhi  iicKoyii  is  connected  in 
Paul  with  x^^Cj  or  >t  stands  absolutely ;  but  in  Peter 
it  is  joined  to  irpoyvtitctg ;  government  is  with  the  first 
Tov  §(uv  Siarayri  (Rom.  xiii,  2) ;  but  with  the  second  it 
is  avdpwvivri  KtiatQ  (ii,  13) ;  the  expression  with  the 
one  is  Kaivbg  av^pmiroc  (Eph.  iv,  24) ;  but  with  the 
other  6  cpi*irrdc  Av^pwicoQ  (iii,  4);  what  is  called 
a^opfiii  in  Gal.  v,  13  is  named  ivtieaXvftfia  in  1  Pet  ii, 
16,  etc.  Now,  not  to  insist  longer  on  this  similarity 
with  variance,  it  may  be  remarked  that  for  many  of 
the  terms  employed  by  them,  both  apostles  had  a  com- 
mon source  in  the  Septuagint  The  words  found  there 
and  already  hallowed  by  religious  use  were  free  to  both 
of  them,  and  their  acquaintance  with  the  Sept  must 
have  tended  to  produce  some  resemblance  in  their  own 
style.  Among  such  terms  are  &yvia<riay  dvwriaf  cv- 
ffirkayxi^t  caraXaXia,  vir<fMX«Vt  ^povptlv,  xopfiyttu 
(comp.  Mayerhoff,  Histor,-KriL  Ewdeittmg  in  d,  Petrin^ 
Schr{/ien,  p.  107  sq.).  That  two  apostles,  in  teaching^ 
the  same  system  of  divine  truth,  should  agree  in  many 
of  their  representations,  and  even  in  their  words,  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  since  the  terminology  must  soon  have 
acquired  "a  definite  form,  and  certain  expressions  must 
have  become  current  through  constant  usage.  But  in 
cases  where  such  similarity  between  Peter  and  Paul 
occurs,  there  is  ever  a  difference  of  view  or  of  connec- 
tion; and  though  both  may  refer  to  ideas  so  common 
as  are  named  by  viraKoif,  ^o^a,  or  kXtfpovopia,  there  is 
always  something  to  show  Peter's  independent  use  of 
the  terms.  One  with  his  "beloved  brother  Paul"  in 
the  general  view  of  the  truth,  he  has  something  pecul- 
iar to  himself  in  the  introduction  and  illustration  of 
it.  The  Petrine  type  is  as  distinct  as  the  Pauline — ^it 
bears  its  own  unmistakable  style  and  character.  The 
Galilean  fisherman  has  an  individuality  quite  as  recog- 
nizable as  the  pupil  of  GamalieL 

Once  more,  to  show  how  baseless  is  the  objection 
drawn  from  Peter's  supposed  dependence  on  Paul,  it 
may  be  added  that  similarity  in  some  cases  may  be 
traced  between  Peter  and  John.  In  many  respects 
Paul  and  John  are  utterly  unlike,  yet  Peter  occasion- 
ally resembles  both«  though  it  is  not  surmised  that  he 
was  an  imitator  of  the  beloved  disciple.  Such  acci- 
dental resemblance  to  two  styles  of  thought  so  unlike 
in  themselves  is  surely  proof  of  his  independence  of 
both,  for  he  stands  midway,  as  it  were,  between  the  ob- 
jectivity of  Panl  and  the  subjectivity  of  John ;  indin- 
ing  sometimes  to  the  one  side  and  sometimes  to  the 
other,  and  occasionally  combining  both  peculiarities  of 
thought  Thus  one  may  compare  1  Pet  i,  22  with  1  John 
iii,  3  in  the  use  of  dyviZu ;  1  Pet  i,  23  with  1  John  11^ 
9  in  the  similar  use  of  airopag  and  trtrfpfuif  denoting 
the  vital  germ  out  of  which  regeneration  springs;  1 
Pet  V,  2  with  John  x,  16  in  the  use  of  iroiftrfv ;  1  Pet. 
iii,  18  and  1  John  iii,  7  in  the  application  of  the  epithet 
SiKatog  to  Christ;  1  Pet  iii,  18,  John  i,  29,  in  calling 
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bim  o/ivoc-  Soch  nmilftrities  only  prove  independent 
anthonhip.  In  the  Teeemblances  to  James,  which  are 
KKnetimes  adduced,  the  chief  similarity  consists  in  the 
use  of  Old-Test,  qootationa.  Thus  compare  1  Pet.  i,  6, 
7  with  James  i,2,  8;  i,  24  with  James  i,  10;  ii,  1  with 
James  i,  21 ;  ii,  5  with  James  iv,  6, 10 ;  iv,  8  with  James 
T,  20 ;  and  v,  6  with  James  iv,  6.  What,  then,  do  these 
more  frequent  resemblances  to  Paul,  and  the  fewer  to 
John  and  James,  prove?  not,  with  De  Wette,  the  de- 
pendence of  Peter  on  Paul ;  nor,  with  Weiss,  the  depend- 
ence of  Paul  on  Peter  {Dtr  Peirin.  Lekrheffriffy  p.  374) ; 
bat  that  Peter,  in  teaching  similar  truths,  occasionally 
employs  similar  terms;  while  the  surrounding  illustn- 
tion  is  so  various  and  significant  that  such  similarity  can 
be  called  neither  tame  reiterition  nor  unconscious  rem- 
iniscence. With  much  that  is  common  in  creed,  there 
is  more  that  is  distinctive  in  utterance,  originating  in 
difference  of  spiritual  temperament,  or  moulded  by  the 
adaptation  of  tnith  to  the  inner  or  outer  condition  of 
the  churches  for  whom  this  epistle  was  designed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  harmony  of  such  teaching 
with  that  of  Paul  is  sufficiently  obvious.  Peter,  indeed, 
dwells  more  frequently  than  Paul  upon  the  future  man- 
ifiratation  of  Christ,  upon  which  he  bases  nearly  all  his 
exhortations  to  patience,  self-control,  and  the  discharge 
of  all  Christian  duties.  Yet  there  is  not  a  shadow  of 
opposition  here ;  the  topic  is  not  neglected  by  Paul,  nor 
does  Peter  omit  the  Pauline  aigument  from  Christ's 
sufferings;  still  what  the  Germans  call  the  eschato- 
l<^cal  element  predominates  over  all  others.  The 
apostle's  mind  is  full  of  one  thought,  the  realization  of 
Mesnanic  hopes.  While  Paul  dwells  with  most  eamest- 
neas  upon  Justification  by  our  Lord's  death  and  merits, 
and  concentrates  his  energies  upon  the  Chrbtian's  pres- 
ent stnigglei,  Peter  fixes  hb  eye  constantly  upon  the 
future  coming  of  Christ,  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  the 
manifeatation  of  the  promised  kingdom.  In  this  he  is 
the  tnie  representative  of  Israel,  moved  by  those  feel- 
ings which  were  best  calculated  to  enable  him  to  do 
bis  work  as  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision.  Of  the 
three  Christian  graces,  hope  is  his  special  theme.  He 
dwells  much  on  good  works,  but  not  so  much  because 
be  sees  in  them  ncoecsary  results  of  (aith,  or  the  com- 
plement of  faith,  or  outward  manifestations  of  the  spirit 
of  love,  aspects  most  prominent  in  Paul,  James,  and 
John,  as  bescause  he  holds  them  to  be  tests  of  the  sound- 
ness and  stability  of  a  faith  which  rests  on  the  fact  of 
the  resurrection,  and  is  directed  to  the  future  in  the 
developed  form  of  hope. 

But  while  Peter  thus  shows  himself  a  genuine  Israel- 
ite, his  teaching,  like  that  of  Paul,  is  directly  opposed 
to  Judaizing  tendencies.  He  belongs  to  the  school,  or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  is  the  leader  of  the  school,  which 
at  once  vindicates  the  unity  of  the  Law  and  the  Gos- 
pel, and  puts  the  superiority  of  the  latter  on  its  true 
basis,  that  of  spiritual  development.  All  bis  practical 
injunctions  are  drawn  from  Christian,  not  Jewish  prin- 
ciples, from  the  precepts,  example,  life,  death,  resurrec- 
tion, and  future  coming  of  Christ,  The  apostle  of  the 
circumcision  says  not  a  word  in  this  epistle  of  the  per- 
petual obligation,  the  dignity,  or  even  the  bearings  of 
the  Mosaic  hiw.  He  is  full  of  the  Old  Testament;  his 
■tyle  and  thoughts  are  charged  with  its  imagery,  but 
be  contemplates  and  applies  its  teaching  in  the  light 
of  the  Gospel ;  he  regards  the  privileges  and  glory  of 
the  ancient  people  of  God  entirely  in  their  spiritual  de- 
velopment in  the  Church  of  Christ.  Only  one  who 
had  been  brought  up  as  a  Jew  could  have  had  his  spirit 
80  impregnated  with  these  thoughts;  only  one  who 
had  been  thoroughly  emancipated  by  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  could  have  risen  so  completely  above  the  preju- 
dices of  his  age  and  country.  This  is  a  point  of  great 
importance,  showing  how  utterly  opposed  the  teaching 
of  the  original  apostles,  whom  Peter  certainly  repre- 
sents, was  to  that  Judaistic  narrowness  which  specula- 
five  rationalism  has  imputed  to  all  the  early  followers 
of  Christ,  with  the  exception  of  PauL    There  are  in 
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fact  more  traces  of  what  are  called  Judaizing  views, 
more  of  sympathy  with  national  hopes,  not  to  say  prej- 
udices, in  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians, 
than  in  this  work.  In  this  we  see  the  Jew  who  has 
been  bom  again,  and  exchanged  what  Peter  himself 
caUs  the  unbearable  yoke  of  the  law  for  the  liberty 
which  is  in  Christ,  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  our  apostle  is  far  from  tracing  his  principles 
to  their  origin,  and  from  drawing  out  their  consequences 
with  the  vigor,  spiritual  discernment,  internal  sequence 
of  reasoning,  and  systematic  completeness  which  are 
characteristic  of  Paul.  A  few  great  facts,  broad  solid 
principles  on  which  faith  and  hope  may  rest  securely, 
with  a  spirit  of  patience,  confidence,  and  love,  suflSce  for 
his  unspecnlative  mind.  To  him  objective  truth  was 
the  main  thing ;  subjective  struggles  between  the  in- 
tellect and  spiritual  consciousness,  such  as  we  find  in 
Paul,  and  the  intuitions  of  a  spirit  absorbed  in  contem- 
plation like  that  of  John,  though  not  by  any  means 
alien  to  Peter,  were  in  him  wholly  subordinated  to  the 
practical  tendencies  of  a  simple  and  energetic  charac- 
ter. It  has  been  observed  with  truth  that  both  in  tone 
and  in  form  the  teaching  of  Peter  bears  a  peculiarly 
strong  resemblance  to  that  of  our  Lord,  in  discourses 
bearing  directly  upon  practical  duties.  The  great  value 
of  the  epistle  to  believers  consists  in  this  r«iemblance; 
they  feel  themselves  in  the  hands  of  a  safe  guide,  of 
one  who  will  help  them  to  trace  the  hand  of  their  Mas- 
ter in  both  dispensations,  and  to  confirm  and  expand 
their  faith. 

But  apart  from  the  style  and  language  of  the  epistle, 
objections  have  been  brought  against  it  by  Schwegler, 
who  alleges  the  want  of  special  occasion  for  writing  ir, 
and  the  consequent  generality  of  the  contents  (Dot 
Nach"apo$toL  ZeUalt,  ii,  7).  The  reply  is  that  the  epistle 
bears  upon  its  front  such  a  purpose  as  well  suits  the  vo- 
cation of  an  apostle.  Nor  is  there  in  it,  as  wo  have 
seen,  that  want  of  individuality  which  Schwegler  next 
alleges.  It  bears  upon  it  the  stamp  of  its  author's  fer- 
vent spirit ;  nor  does  its  use  of  Old-Test  imagery  and 
allusions  belie  his  functions  as  the  apostle  of  the  cir- 
cumcision (Wiesinger,  Einl,  p.  21).  If  there  be  the 
want  of  dose  connection  of  thought,  as  Schwegler  also 
asserts,  b  not  this  want  of  logical  sequence  and  sj'm- 
metry  quite  in  keeping  with  the  antecedents  of  him 
who  had  been  trained  in  no  school  of  human  learning? 
Nor  is  it  any  real  difficulty  to  say  that  Peter  in  the 
East  could  not  have  become  acquainted  with  the  later 
epistles  of  Paul.  For  in  various  ways  Peter  might 
have  known  Paul's  epistles;  and  granting  that  there  is 
a  resemblance  to  some  of  the  earlier  of  ihem,  there  is 
little  or  none  to  the  latest  of  them.  Schwegler  holds 
that  the  epistle  alludes  to  the  persecution  under  Nero, 
during  which  Peter  suffered,  and  that  therefore  his 
writing  it  at  Babylon  is  inconsistent  with  his  martyr- 
dom at  the  same  period  at  Rome.  The  objection,  how- 
ever, takes  for  granted  what  is  denied.  It  is  a  sufficient 
reply  to  say  that  the  persecution  referred  to  was  not,  or 
may  not  have  been,  the  Neronian  persecution,  and  that 
the  apostle  was  not  put  to  death  at  the  supposed  period 
of  Nero's  reign.  There  is  not  in  the  epistle  any  direct 
allusion  to  actual  persecution ;  the  dxoXoyia  (iii,  15)  is 
not  a  formal  answer  to  a  public  accusation,  for  it  is  to 
be  given  to  every  one  asking  it  (Huther,  KrUiteh-eX' 
egetitchet  Handbuch  Uber  den  1.  Biiefdet  Petrvtf  Einleit 
p.  27).  The  epistle  in  all  its  leading  features  is  in  uni- 
son with  what  it  professes  to  be— an  earnest  and  prac- 
tical letter  from  one  whose  heart  was  set  on  the  well- 
being  of  the  churches,  one  who  may  have  read  many 
of  Paul's  letters  and  thanked  God  for  them,  and  who, 
in  addressing  the  churches  himself,  clothes  his  thoughts 
in  language  the  readiest  and  most  natural  to  him,  with- 
out any  timid  selection  or  refusal  of  words  and  phrases 
Vhich  others  may  have  used  before  him. 

II.  Place  and  TVme.— The  place  is  indicated  in  v,  18,  in 
the  clause  SivwaZtrai  iffiUQ  ?/  iv  BafivXwt/t  cwn^ucrfi* 
Babylon  is  .named  as  the  place  where  the  apostle  wa^ 
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when  be  wrote  the  epistle,  m  be  sends  thie  salutation 
from  it,  on  tbe  part  of  a  woman,  as  Mayerboff,  Neander, 
Alford,  and  others  suppose;  or  on  the  part  of  a  Churob, 
as  is  tbe  opinion  of  the  minority.  It  is  remarlcable,  how- 
erer,  that  from  early  times  Babylon  has  hero  been  taken 
to  signify  Rome.  This  opinion  is  ascribed  by  Eosebius 
on  report  to  Papias  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  {HisL 
Eedes,  ii,  16).  Jerome  and  GEcumenius  also  held  it. 
In  later  times  it  has  been  espoused  by  Grotius,  Gave, 
Lardner,  HengBtenberg,WindiBcbmann,  Wiesinger,  Baur, 
Thiersch,  Schott  (Der  1.  BritfPet,  erUdrt,  p.  846,  Er- 
langen,  1861),  and  Hofmann  {Sckriftb,  i,  201).  But 
why  discover  a  mystical  sense  in  a  name  set  down  as 
the  place  of  writing  an  epistle?  There  is  no  more  rea- 
son for  doing  this  than  for  assigning  a  like  significance 
to  the  geographical  names  in  i,  1.  Uow  could  his  read- 
ers discover  the  Church  at  Borne  to  be  meant  by  if 
ffwiKXiKTri  in  Babylon?  And  if  Babylon  do  signify  a 
hostile  spiritual  power,  as  in  the  Apocalypse  (xviii,  21), 
then  it  is  strange  that  Catholic  critics  as  a  body  should 
adopt  such  a  meaning  here,  and  admit  by  implication 
the  ascription  of  this  character  to  their  spiritual  me- 
tropolis. Dr.  Brown,  of  Edinburgh,  puts  a  somewhat 
parallel  case — ^  Our  own  city  is  sometimes  called  Athens 
from  its  situation,  and  from  its  being  a  seat  of  learning; 
but  it  would  not  do  to  argue  that  a  letter  came  from 
Edinburgh  because  it  is  dated  from  Athens"  (Expon- 
tofy  DUcounea  on  IH  Peter,  i,  548). 

Some,  again,  think  that  Babylon  may  mean  a  place 
of  that  name  in  Egypt.  Of  this  opinion  are  Le  Clerc, 
Mill,  Pearson,  Pott,  Burton,  Gresweli,  and  Hug.  Strabo 
{Gtog,  acvii,  1, 80)  calls  it  not  a  town,  but  a  strong  for- 
tress built  by  refugees  from  Babylon,  and  a  garrison  for 
one  of  the  three  legions  guarding  Egypt.  The  opinion 
that  this  small  encampment  is  the  Babylon  of  our  epis- 
tle has  certainly  little  plausibility.  It  is  eqiudly  strange 
to  suppose  it  to  be  Ctesipbon  or  Seleucis;  and  stranger 
still  to  imagine  that  Babylon  represents  Jerusalem,  as 
is  maintained  by  Cappellus,  Spanheim,  Uardouin,  and 
Semler.  The  natural  interpretation  is  to  take  Babylon 
as  tbe  name  of  the  well-known  city.  We  have  indeed 
no  record  of  any  missionary  journey  of  Peter  into  Chal- 
dssa,  for  but  little  of  Peter^s  later  life  is  given  us  in  the 
New  Teat.  But  we  know  that  many  Jews  inhabited 
Babylon — o(f  yap  6kiyoi  fivpiddtCt  according  to  Jose- 
phtts— and  was  not  such  a  spot^  to  a  great  extent  a 
Jewish  colony  or  settlement,  likely  to  attract  the  apos- 
tle of  the  circumcision  ?  Lardner'a  principal  argument, 
that  the  terms  of  the  injunction  to  loyal  obedience  (ii, 
18, 14)  imply  that  Peter  was  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Roman  empire,  proves  nothing;  for  as  Davidson  re- 
marks— '*The  phrsse  'the  king,'  in  a  letter  written  by 
a  person  in  one  country  to  a  person  in  another,  may 
mean  tbe  king  either  of  the  person  writing,  or  of  him 
to  whom  the  letter  is  written.**  Granting  that  the 
Parthian  empire  had  its  own  government,  he  is  writing 
to  persons  in  other  provinces  under  Roman  jurisdiction, 
and  he  enjoins  them  to  obey  the  emperor  as  supreme, 
and  the  various  govemors  sent  by  him  for  purposes  of 
local  administration.  Moreover,  as  has  often  been  ob- 
served, the  countries  of  the  persons  addressed  in  the 
epistle  (i,  1)  are  enumerated  in  the  order  in  which  a 
person  writing  from  Babylon  would  naturally  arrange 
them,  beginning  with  those  lying  nearest  to  him,  and 
passing  in  circuit  to  those  in  the  west  and  the  south, 
at  the  greatest  distance  from  him.  The  natural  mean- 
ing of  the  designation  Babylon  is  held  by  Erasmus, 
Calvin,  Beza,  Lightfoot,  Wieseler,  Mayerboff,  Bengel, 
De  Wette,  Bleek,  and  perhaps  the  majority  of  modem 
critics. 

But  if  Peter  wrote  from  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates, 
at  what  period  waa  the  epistle  written?  The  epistle 
itself  contains  no  materials  for  fixing  a  precise  date.  It 
does  not  by  its  allusions  clearly  point  to  the  Neronian 
persecution;  it  rather  speaks  of  evil  and  danger  suffer- 
ed now,  but  with  more  in  prospect.  Suffering  was  en- 
dued and  was  also  impending,  and  yet  thoae  who  lived 


a  quiet  and  bUmeless  life  might  escape  it,  though  cer- 
tainly trials  for  righteousness*  sake  are  implied  and  virtu- 
aUy  predicted.  About  the  year  60  the  dark  elements  of 
Nero*s  character  b^^an  to  develop  themselvo,  and  after 
this  epoch  the  epistle  was  written.  The  churches  ad- 
dressed in  it  were  mostly  planted  by  Paul,  and  it  is 
therefore  thought  by  some  th^  Paul  must  have  been 
deceased  ere  Peter  would  find  it  his  duty  to  address 
them.  Paul  was  put  to  death  about  A.D.  64 ;  but  such 
a  date  would  be  too  late  for  our  epistle,  as  time  would 
not,  on  such  a  hypothesis,  be  left  for  the  apost]e*s  going 
to  Rome,  according  to  old  tradition,  and  for  his  martyr- 
dom in  that  city.  It  may  be  admitted  that  Peter 
would  not  have  intruded  into  Paul*s  sphere  had  Paul 
been  free  to  write  to  or  labor  in  the  provinces  specified. 
Still  it  may  be  supposed  that  Paul  may  have  withdrawn 
to  some  more  distant  field  of  labor,  or  may  have  been 
suffering  imprisonment  at  Rome.  Davidson  places  the 
date  in  68 ;  Alford  between  68  and  67«  If  tbe  Mark  of 
V,  18  be  he  of  whom  Paul  speaks  as  being  with  him  in 
Rome  (CoL  iv,  10),  then  we  know  that  he  was  purposing 
an  immediate  journey  to  Asia  Minor;  and  we  learn 
from  2  Tim.  iv,  11  that  he  had  not  returned  when  thia 
last  of  PauVs  epistles  was  written.  It  is  surely  not  im- 
posrible  for  him  to  have  gone  in  this  interval  to  Peter 
at  Babylon ;  and  as  he  must  have  personally  known  the 
churches  addressed  by  Peter,  bis  salutation  was  natu- 
rally included  by  the  apostle.  Silvanus,  by  whom 
the  epistle  was  aentr-if  the  same  with  the  Silvanus 
mentioned  in  the  greetings  1  Thess.  i,  1 ;  2  Thess.  i,  1 — 
seems  to  have  left  Paul  before  the  epistles  to  Corinth 
were  written.  He  may  have  in  some  way  become  con- 
nected with  Peter,  and,  as  the  Silas  of  the  Acts,  he  was 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  churches  to  whom  thia 
epistle  was  sent.  The  terms  *'a  faithful  brother  as  I 
suppose**  (ike  /aiiJ^ul  brother  at  I  rednm)  do  not  im- 
ply any  doubt  of  bis  character,  but  are  only  an  addi- 
tional recommendation  to  one  whose  companionship 
with  Paul  must  have  been  known  in  the  provinces 
enumerated  by  Peter. 

But  Schwegler  ascribes  the  epistle  to  a  later  period— 
to  the  age  of  Trajan;  and  of  course  denies  its  apostolic 
authonhip  {Nach-a^o^oL  Zeitalter,  ii,  22).  The  argu- 
ments, however,  for  so  late  a  date  are  very  inconclusive. 
He  firat  of  all  assumes  that  iu  language  does  not  tally 
with  tbe  facts  of  the  Neronian  persecution,  and  that  the 
tone  is  unimpassioned — that  Christians  M*ere  charged 
with  definite  crime  under  Nero— that  his  persecution 
did  not  extend  beyond  Rome — that  it  was  tumultuary, 
and  not,  as  this  epistle  supposes^  conducted  by  regular 
processes,  and  that  the  general  condition  of  believera  in 
Asia  Minor,  as  depicted  in  the  epistle,  suite  the  age  of 
Trajan  better  than  that  of  Nero.  The  reply  is  obvious 
— that  the  tranquillity  of  tone  in  this  epistle  would  be 
remarkable  under  any  persecution,  for  it  is  that  of  calm, 
heroic  endurance,  which  trusts  in  an  unseen  arm,  and 
has  hopes  undimmeil  by  death ;  that  the  persecution  of 
Christians  simply  for  the  name  which  they  bore  was 
not  an  irrational  ferocity  peculiar  to  Trajan's  time ;  that 
in  the  provinces  Chrbtians  were  always  exposed  to  pop- 
ular fury  and  irregular  magisterial  condemnation ;  that 
there  is  no  allusion  to  judicial  trial  in  the  epistle,  for 
tbe  word  dnoXoyia  does  not  imply  it;  and  that  the 
Bufferings  of  Christians  in  Asia  Minor  as  reierred  to  or 
predicted  do  not  agree  with  the  recorded  facts  in  Pliny's 
letter,  for  according  to  it  they  were  by  a  formal  inves- 
tigation and  sentence  doomed  to  death  (Hutber,  EwkU, 
p.  28).  The  persecutions  referred  to  in  this  epistle  are 
rather  such  as  Christians  have  always  to  encounter  in 
heathen  countries  from  an  ignorant  mob  easily  stirred 
to  violence,  and  where  the  civil  power,  though  inclined 
to  toleration  in  theory,  is  yet  swayed  by  strong  preju- 
dices, and  prone,  from  position  and  policy,  to  favor  and 
protect  the  dominant  superstition. 

Supposing  this  epistle  to  have  been  written  at  Baby- 
lon, it  is  a  probable  conjecture  that  Silvanus,  by  whom 
it  was  transmitted  to  those  cburohes,  had  joined  Peter 
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after  a  toor  of  ▼iaitatioii,  either  in  purBaance  of  iiutrue- 
laoiw  from  Paul,  then  a  priaooer  at  Rome,  or  in  the  ca- 
pacitj  of  a  minister  of  high  aothority  in  the  Chinch, 
and  that  hia  aoooant  of  the  condition  of  the  Christiana 
in  ihoae  districts  determined  the  apoatle  to  write  the 
epistle.  From  the  abaence  of  personal  salutations,  and 
other  iiidicationa,  it  may  perhapa  be  inferred  that  Peter 
had  not  hitherto  yiaited  the  churchea;  but  it  ia  certain 
that  be  waa  thoroughly  acquainted  both  with  their  ex- 
ternal ctrcumatancea  and  spiritual  state.  It  is  dear 
that  SilYanua  is  not  regarded  by  P^ter  aa  one  of  hia  own 
Goadjntan,  but  aa  one  whose  peraonal  character  he  had 
sufficient  opportunity  of  appreciating  (▼,  12).  Such  a 
testimonial  as  the  apostle  gives  to  the  soundness  of  his 
faith  would  of  course  have  the  greatest  weight  with 
the  Astatie  Christians,  to  whom  the  epistle  appears  to 
have  been  apedally,  though  not  exduaively  addreaaed. 
The  aasomption  that  Silvanua  waa  employed  in  the 
compontion  of  the  epistle  is  not  borne  out  by  the  ex- 
pression "by  Silvanus  I  have  written  unto  you,"  soch 
words,  according  to  andent  usage,  applying  rather  to 
the  bearer  than  to  the  writer  or  amanuensis.  Still  it  is 
highly  probable  that  Silvanua,  considering  his  rank, 
character,  and  special  connection  with  thoae  churchea, 
and  fi^h  their  great  apostle  and  founder,  would  be  con- 
sulted by  Peter  throughout^  and  that  they  would  to- 
gether read  the  epistles  of  Paul,  especially  those  ad- 
drened  to  the  churches  in  those  districts :  thus,  partly 
with  direct  intention,  partly  it  may  be  unconsdonsly,  a 
Pauline  coloring,  amounting  in  pasaages  to  something 
like  a  studied  imitation  of  Paul*a  representations  of 
Qiiistian  truth,  may  have  been  introduced  into  the 
epistle.  It  has  been  obaerved  above  [aee  Peter]  that 
there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  Peter  waa  in  the 
habit  of  employing  an  interpreter;  nor  ia  there  any- 
thing inconsistent  with  his  position  or  character  in  the 
supposition  that  Silvanus,  perhaps  also  Mark,  may  have 
aa^sted  him  in  giving  expression  to  the  thoughts  sug- 
gested to  him  1^  the  Holy  Spirit  We  have  thns,  at 
any  rate,  a  not  nnaatisfactory  aolution  of  the  difficulty 
ariMng  from  oorrespondenoea  both  of  style  and  modes 
of  thought  in  the  writings  of  two  apostles  who  differed 
so  widdy  in  gifts  and  acquirementa. 

IIL  PtnanM  for  vihom  the.  Epistle  wa»  iiUended. — 
It  was  addressed  to  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  which 
had  for  the  most  part  been  founded  by  Paul  and  his 
companuMta.  From  some  expressions  in  the  epistle 
many  hare  thought  that  it  waa  meant  for  Jewish  Chris- 
tiana. The  words  of  the  salutation  are  —  UXtKrot^ 
vaptmififaioic  Siaetropac  Uovroif,  etc. — '^to  the  elect 
strangera  of  the  dispersion,"  etc.  Viewed  by  themselves 
the  words  seem  to  refer  to  Jews-— ^caviropa  being  often 
empk>yed  to  designate  Jews  living  out  of  Palestine. 
This  opinion  is  hdd  by  many  of  the  fathers,  as  Euse- 
bitts,  Jerome,  and  Theophylact,  and  by  Erasmus,  Cal- 
vin, Beza,  Grotiua,  Bengel,  Hug,  and  Pott.  A  modifica- 
tion of  this  extreme  view  is  maintained  by  Gerhard, 
Wolf,  Jachmann,  and  Weias,  viz.  that  Jewish  converts 
were  chiefly  regarded  in  the  mass  of  Gentile  believers. 
The  arguments  of  Weiss  need  not  be  repeated,  and  they 
are  well  met  by  Huther  {Einkii,  p.  21).  But  there  are 
numy  things  in  the  epistle  quite  irreconcilable  with  the 
idea  of  its  being  meant  either  solely  or  prind  pally  for 
Jewish  bdievers.  He  tells  his  readers  that  **  sufficient 
was  the  past  for  them  to  have  wrought  oot  the  will  of 
the  Gentiles — as  indeed  ye  walked  in  lasdviousness, 
wine>bibbing,  revdlinga,  drinking-bouts,  and  forbidden 
idolatrica*'-^na  all  of  them,  and  the  last  particularly, 
which  apedally  characterized  the  heathen  worid.  Sim- 
ilariy  docs  he  apeak  (i,  14)  of  former  lusts  in  your  ig- 
noranee;^  (iii,  6),  of  Samh,  **  whose  daughters  ye  have 
tecoraei" — iyiy^Siire— they  being  not  so  by  birth  or 
blood.  In  ii,  9, 10,  they  are  said  to  be  "called  out  of 
darkneaa,"  to  have  been  *^m  time  paat  not  a  people,  but 
now  the  people  of  God.**  The  last  words,  referring  orig- 
inally to  Israel,  had  already  been  applied  by  Paul  to 
Gentile  bdievers  in  Kom.  ix,  2&,    The  term  Suurvopa 


may  be  used  in  a  spiritual  sense,  and  snob  a  use  ia  war* 
ranted  by  other  clauses  of  the  epistle — i,  17,  **  the  time 
of  your  sojourning;**  ii,  11,  ''strangers  and  pilgrims.** 
Peter,  whose  prepossesnons  had  bmn  so  Jewish,  and 
whose  soul  moved  so  much  in  the  sphere  of  Jewish 
ideas  from  his  very  function  as  the  apostle  of  the  di- 
cumcision,  instinctivdy  employs  national  terms  in  that 
new  and  enlarged  spiritual  meaning  which,  through 
thdr  connection  with  Christianity,  they  had  come  to 
bear.  Beaidea,  the  hiatory  of  the  origin  of  these  churches 
in  Asia  Minor  shows  that  they  were  composed  to  a  Isrge 
extent  of  Gentile  believers.  Many  of  them  may  have 
been  proselytes,  though,  as  Wieseler  has  shown,  it  ia 
wrong  in  Michaelis,  Credner,  and  Neudecker  to  apply 
to  such  exclusively  the  terms  in  the  address  of  this  epis- 
tle. Nor  is  it  at  all  a  likely  thing  that  Peter  should 
have  selected  one  portion  of  these  churches  and  written 
alone  or  mainly  to  them.  The  provinces  (i,  1)  included 
the  churches  in  Galatia  which  are  not  named  in  Acti^ 
aa  Ancyra  and  Pessinus,  and  the  other  communities  in 
Iconium,  Lystra,  the  Pisidian  Antioch,  Miletus,  Colos* 
se,  Laodioea,  Philadelphia,  Thyatira,  Epheaus,  Smyrna, 
Pergamus,  Troas,  etc.  (Steiger,  EUdeU.  aec  6).  That 
the  persons  addressed  in  the  epistle  were  Gentiles  is  the 
view  of  Augustine,  Luther,  Wetstdn,  Stdger,  BrUckner, 
Mayerhoff,Wiesinger,  Neander,  Reuss,  Schaff,  and  Hu- 
ther. Reuss  (p.  133)  takes  wdpoucoi  and  wapiiriorifiM 
88=0*^*13,  Israelitea  by  faith,  not  by  ceremonial  obaerv- 
ance.  See  also  Weiaa,  Vtr  Petrvnscke  Lehrbeffr^f  p. 
28,  n.  2. 

IV.  Denffn^  C(mient»f  and  Charaeteristiet. — The  ob* 
Jecta  of  the  epistle,  aa  deduced  from  its  contents,  coin- 
cide with  the  above  assumptions.  They  were :  1.  To 
comfort  and  strengthen  the  Christians  in  a  season  of 
severe  trial.  2.  To  enforce  the  practical  and  spiritual 
dutiea  involved  in  their  calling.  8.  To  warn  them 
against  special  temptationa  attached  to  their  position. 
4.  To  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  soundness  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  religious  system  which  they  hsd  already 
received.  Such  an  attestation  was  especially  needed 
by  the  Hebrew  Christians,  who  were  wont  to  appeal 
from  PauVs  authority  to  that  of  the  dder  apoetles,  and 
above  all  to  that  of  Peter.  The  last,  which  is  perhapa 
the  very  prindpal  object,  is  kept  in  view  throughout 
the  epistle,  and  is  distinctly  stated  (v,  12). 

These  objects  may  come  out  more  clearly  in  a  brief 
analysis.  The  epistle  begins  with  salutations  and  a 
general  description  of  Christians  (i,  1,  2),  followed  by  a 
statement  of  their  present  privileges  and  future  inherit- 
ance (ver.  3-5) ;  the  bearings  of  that  statement  upon 
their  conduct  under  persecution  (ver.  6-9) ;  reference^ 
according  to  the  apostle*s  wont,  to  prophecies  concern- 
ing both  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  salvation  of  his 
people  (ver.  10-12);  and  exhortations  based  upon  those 
promises  to  earnestness,  sobriety,  hope,  obedience,  and 
holiness,  aa  reaolts  of  knowle<1ge  of  redemption,  of  atone- 
ment by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  resurrection,  and 
aa  proofa  of  apiritnal  regeneration  by  the  Word  of  God. 
Peculiar  stress  is  laid  upon  the  cardinal  graces  of  faith, 
hope,  and  brotheriy  love,  each  connected  with  and  rest- 
ing upon  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  (ver. 
18-25).  Abstinence  from  the  spiritual  sins  most  directly 
opposed  to  those  graces  is  then  enforced  (ii,  1) ;  spirit- 
ual growth  is  represented  as  dependent  upon  the  nour- 
ishment supplied  by  the  same  Word  which  was  the  in- 
stroroent  of  regeneration  (ver.  2,  8);  and  then,  by  a 
change  of  metaphor.  Christians  are  represented  as  a 
spiritual  house,  collectively  and  individually  as  living 
stones,  and  royal  priests,  elect,  and  brought  oot  of  dark* 
ncss  into  light  (ver.  4-10).  This  portion  of  the  epistle 
is  singularly  rich  in  thought  and  expression,  and  bears 
the  peculiar  impress  of  the  apostIe*s  mind,  in  which  Ju- 
daism is  spiritualized,  and  finds  its  full  development  in 
Christ.  From  this  condition  of  Christians,  and  more 
directly  from  the  fact  that  they  are  thus  separated  from 
the  world,  pilgrima  and  aojoumera,  Peter  deduces  an  en* 
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tire  syBtem  of  pncticil  and  relative  duties,  self-coDtro], 
care  of  reputation,  especially  for  the  sake  of  Gentiles; 
submission  to  all  constituted  authorities;  obligations  of 
slaves,  urged  with  remarkable  earnestness,  and  founded 
upon  the  example  of  Christ  and  his  atoning  death  (ver. 
11-25) ;  and  duties  of  wives  and  husbands  (iii,  1-7). 
Then  generally  all  Christian  graces  are  commended, 
those  which  pertain  to  Christian  brotherhood,  and  those 
which  are  especially  needed  in  times  of  persecution, 
gentleness,  forbearance,  and  submission  to  injury  (ver. 
8-17):  all  the  precepts  being  based  on  imitation  of 
Christ,  with  wamin^rt  from  the  history  of  the  deluge, 
and  with  special  reference  to  the  baptismal  covenant. 
In  the  following  chapter  (iv,  1, 2)  the  analogy  between 
the  death  of  Christ  and  spiritual  mortification,  a  topic 
much  dwelt  upon  by  Paul,  is  urged  with  special  refer- 
ence  to  the  sins  committed  by  Christians  before  conver- 
sion, and  habitual  to  the  Gentiles.  The  doctrine  of  a 
future  Judgment  is  inculcated,  both  with  reference  to 
their  heathen  persecutors  as  a  motive  for  endurance, 
and  to  their  own  conduct  as  an  incentive  to  sobriety, 
watchfulness,  fervent  charity,  liberality  in  all  external 
acts  of  kindness,  and  diligent  discharge  of  all  spiritual 
duties,  with  a  view  to  the  glory  of  God  through  Jesus 
Christ  (ver.  8-11).  This  epistle  appears  at  the  first 
draught  to  have  terminated  here  with  the  doxology, 
but  the  thought  of  the  fiery  trial  to  which  the  Chris- 
tians were  exposed  stirs  the  apostle's  heart,  and  sug- 
gests additional  exhortations.  Christians  are  taught  to 
rejoice  in  partaking  of  Christ's  sufferings,  being  thereby 
assured  of  sharing  his  glory,  which  even  in  this  life 
rests  upon  them,  and  is  especially  manifested  in  their 
innocence  and  endurance  of  persecution  :  judgment 
must  come  first  to  cleanse  the  house  of  God,  then  to 
reach  the  disobedient:  suffering  according  to  the  will 
of  God,  they  may  commit  their  souls  to  him  in  well- 
doing as  unto  a  faithful  Creator.  Faith  and  hope  are 
equally  conspicuous  in  these  exhortations.  The  apostle 
then  (v,  1-4)  addresses  the  presbyters  of  the  churches, 
warning  them  as  one  of  their  own  body,  as  a  witness 
(paprv^)  of  Christ's  sufferings,  and  partaker  of  future 
glory,  against  negligence,  covetousness,  and  love  of 
power;  the  younger  members  he  exhorts  to  submission 
and  humility,  and  concludes  this  part  with  a  warning 
against  their  spiritual  enemy,  and  a  solemn  and  most 
beautiful  prayer  to  the  God  of  all  grace.  Lastly,  he 
mentions  Silvanus  with  special  commendation,  and 
states  very  distinctly  what  we  have  seen  reason  to  be- 
lieve was  a  principal  object  of  the  epistle,  viz.  that  the 
principles  inculcated  by  their  former  teachers  were 
sound,  the  true  grace  of  God,  to  which  the}'  are  ex- 
horted to  adhere.  A  salutation  from  the  Church  in 
Babylon  and  from  Mark,  with  a  parting  benediction, 
closes  the  epistle. 

A  few  characteristic  features  may  be  more  dbtinctly 
looked  at.  The  churches  addressed  were  in  trials—- 
such  trials  as  the  spirit  of  that  age  must  necessarily 
have  brought  upon  them  (iii,  17 ;  iv,  12-19).  Those 
trials  originated  to  some  extent  in  their  separation  from 
the  heathen  amusements  and  dissoluteness  in  which 
they  had  mingled  prior  to  their  conversion  (iv,  4,  5). 
They  are  exhorted  to  bear  suffering  patiently,  and  ever 
to  remember  the  example,  and  endure  in  the  spirit,  of 
the  Suffering  One— the  Righteous  One  who  had  suf- 
fered for  them.  While  afiliction  would  come  upon  them 
in  the  present  time,  they  are  ever  encouraged  to  look 
with  joyous  anticipation  to  the  future.  Peter  indeed 
might  be  called  the  apostle  of  hope.  Doctrine  and  con- 
solation alike  assume  this  form.  The  "  inheritance"  is 
future,  but  its  heirs  are  begotten  to  a  'Uiving  hope"  (i, 
8, 4).  Their  tried  faith  is  found  unto  glory  '*  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  Jesus  Christ"  (i,  7).  The  "end"  of  their 
faith  is  "salvation"  (i,  9),  and  they  are  to  " hope  to  the 
end  for  the  grace  to  be  brought  at  the  revelation  of  Je- 
sus Christ"  (i,  13).  Their  ruling  emotion  is  therefore 
*<the  hope  that  is  in  them"  (iii,  15);  so  much  lying 
over  in  reserve  for  them  in  the  future,  their  time  here 


is  only  a  "  sojourning"  (i,  17)  ;  they  were  merely 
"strangers  and  pilgrims"  (ii,  11);  nay,  "the  end  of  all 
things  is  at  himd"  (iv,  7).  Suffering  was  now,  but  joy 
was  to  come  when  his  "glory  shall  be  revealed"  (v,  1). 
In  Christ's  own  experience  as  Protot3rpe  suffering  led  to 
glory  (i,  11;  iv,  18);  the  same  connection  the  apcwtle 
applies  to  himself,  and  to  faithful  ministers  (v,  1-4). 
There  are  also  allusions  to  Christ's  words,  or,  rather,  rem- 
iniscences of  them  mingle  with  the  apostle's  thoughts^ 
Comp.  i,  4  with  Matt,  xxv,  34;  i,  8  with  John  xx,  29; 
i,  10  with  Luke  x,  24;  i,  18  with  Luke  xii,  85;  ii,  12 
with  Matt.  V,  16;  iii,  18-15  with  MatL  v,  16,  x,  28;  ▼,  6 
with  Matt,  xxxiii,  12,  etc. 

There  were  apparently  some  tendencies  in  those 
churches  that  required  reproof — some  temptations 
against  which  they  needed  to  be  warned,  as  "former 
lusts,"  "  fleshly  lusts"  (i,  14, 11) ;  dark  and  envious  feel- 
ings (ii,  1 ;  iii,  8,  9) ;  love  of  adornment  on  the  part  of 
women  (iii,  8);  and  ambition 'and  worldliness  on  the 
part  of  Christian  teachers  (v,  1-4).  God's  gracious  and 
tender  relationship  to  his  people  was  a  special  feature 
of  the  old  covenant,  and  Peter  reproduces  it  under  the 
new  in  its  closer  and  more  spiritual  aspects  (ii,  9, 10 ; 
iv,  17;  V,  2).  The  old  economy  is  neither  eulogised 
nor  disparaged,  and  no  remark  is  made  on  its  abolition, 
the  reasons  of  it,  or  the  good  to  the  world  springing  out 
of  it.  The  disturbing  question  of  its  relation  to  Gentile 
believers  is  not  even  glanced  at  In  the  apostle's  view 
it  had  passed  away  by  its  development  into  another  and 
grander  system,  one  with  it  in  spirit,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  realization  of  its  oracles  and  types.  His  mind 
is  saturated  with  O.-T.  imagery  and  allusions,  but  tbey 
are  freely  applied  to  the  spiritual  Israel,  which,  having 
always  existed  within  the  theocracy,  had  now  burst  the 
national  barriers,  and  was  to  be  found  in  all  the  believ- 
ing communities,  whatever  their  lineage  or  country.  To 
him  the  Jewish  economy  was  neither  supplanted  by  a 
rival  faith  nor  superseded  by  a  sudden  revolution ;  Israel 
had  only  put  off  its  ceremonial,  the  badge  of  its  imma- 
turity and  servitude,  and  now  rejoiced  in  freedom  and 
predicted  blessing.  What  was  said  of  the  typical  Israel 
may  now  be  asserted  with  deeper  truth  of  the  spiritual 
IsraeL  But  the  change  is  neither  argued  from  premises 
laid  down  nor  vindicated  against  Jews  or  Judaizers,  and 
the  results  of  the  new  condition  are  not  held  up  as  mat- 
ter of  formal  congratulation ;  they  are  only  seized  and 
put  forward  as  recognised  grounds  of  joy,  patience,  and 
hope.  The  Redeemer  stood  out  to  Jewish  hope  as  the 
Messiah;  so  Peter  rejoices  in  that  appelUtion,  calling 
him  usuallv  Jesus  Christ,  and  often  simply  Christ  (i,  1 1 ; 
ii,  21;  iii,*16-18;  iv,  1,  18,  14);  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  in  nearly  all  those  places  the  simple  name  Christ 
is  used  in  connection  with  his  sufferings,  to  the  idea  of 
which  the  Jewish  mind  had  been  so  hostile.  The  cen- 
tre of  the  apostle's  theology  is  the  Redeemer,  the  me- 
dium of  all  spiritual  blessing.  The  relation  of  his  ex- 
piatory work  to  sinners  is  described  by  ixip  (ii,  12;  iii, 
18) ;  or  it  is  said  he  bore  our  sins — rac  afinpria^  avr,- 
viyKtv ;  or  died  vfpi  afiaprwv,  "  The  sprinkling  of 
blood"  and  the  "Lamb  without  spot"  were  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  old  economy,  and  the  grace  and  salvation 
now  enjoyed  were  familiar  to  the  prophets  (i,  10). 
Christ  who  suffered  is  now  in  glory,  and  is  still  keeping 
and  blessing  his  people. 

In  fine,  the  object,  as  told  by  the  author  (v,  12),  is 
essentially  twofold.  "  I  have  written  briefiy,  exharting** 
(vapaKaXktv) ;  and  the  epistle  is  hortatory — not  didac- 
tic or  polemical;  "and  testifying  (imfiaprvpwv)  that 
this  is  the  true  grace  of  God  wherein  ye  stand."  The 
true  grace  of  God — dXif^^  X'^P'C — coul^  i^ot  be  doc- 
trine imparted  through  the  apostle's  personal  teaching. 
Some  of  the  fathers,  indeed,  affirm  that  Peter  visitei^ 
the  provinces  specified  in  this  epistle.  Origen  gives  it 
as  a  probable  conjecture;  and  Eusebius  says  that  the 
countries  in  which  Peter  preached  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
appear  from  his  own  writings,  and  may  be  seen  from 
this  epistle.    The  assertion  has  thus  no  basia^  save  in 
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the  idea  that  Peter  most  have  preached  in  the  churehee 
to  which  he  sent  an  epistle.  Jerome  repeats  the  state- 
meoty  and  Epiphanius,  as  his  wont  is,  intensifies  it;  but 
it  has  no  foundation.  Nay,  the  apoetle,  by  a  change  of 
person,  distingnisbea  himself  from  ''there  that  have 
preached  the  Gospel  onto  you"  (i,  12).  So  that  the 
**true  grace"  in  which  those  churches  stood  was  the 
Gospel  which  they  had  heard  from  others,  and  espe- 
cially from  Paul,  by  whom  so  many  of  them  had  been 
founded.  The  epistle,  then,  becomes  a  voucher  for  the 
genoineneas  of  the  Gospel  preached  in  Asia  Minor  by 
the  spostle  of  the  uncircamcision.  Not  that,  as  Schweg- 
Icr  supposes,  it  attempts  to  mediate  between  James  and 
Pml;  for  it  proclaims  the  same  truths,  touching  the 
peculiar  aspects  common  to  the  two,  without  any  dilu- 
tion of  Paulas  distinctive  forms,  or  any  modLficatkm  of 
Petex's  as  given  in  his  oral  addressee — both  being  in 
inner  harmony,  and  differing  only  in  mode  of  presenta- 
tion, caused  by  mental  diversity,  or  suggested  by  the 
peculiar  circumstanoes,  tendencies,  or  dangers  of  the 
churches  which  were  warned  or  addressed. 

y.  j9lyle. — ^The  epistle  is  characterized  by  its  fervor. 
The  soul  of  the  writer  stamped  its  image  on  bis  thoughts 
and  words — 6  vavraxov  ^tpfiSc  is  the  eulogy  of  Chry- 
eostom.  The  epistle  bears  his  living  impress  in  his  pro- 
found  emotions,  earnest  convictions,  and  zealous  thor- 
onghneaa.  He  was  never  languid  or  half-hearted  in 
what  he  said  or  did,  though  the  old  impulsiveness  is 
chastened;  and  the  fire  which  often  flashed  up  so  sud- 
denly is  more  equable  and  tranquil  in  its  glow.  He  is 
vivid  withoot  vehemence,  and  hurries  on  without  im- 
petuosity or  abruptness.  The  epistle  is  throughout 
hortative,  doctrine  and  quotation  being  introduced  as 
forming  the  basis  or  warrant,  or  as  showing  the  neces- 
sity and  value  of  practical  counsel  or  warning.  There 
is  in  it  little  that  is  local  or  temporary ;  it  is  suited  to 
the  Church  of  all  lands  and  ages;  for  believers  are  al- 
ways in  the  present  time  ''strangers  and  sojottmers," 
with  their  gaae  fixed  on  the  future,  exposed  to  trial  and 
borne  through  by  hope.  The  apostle  infuses  himself 
into  the  epistle,  portrays  the  emotions  which  swayed 
and  cheered  him,  as  he  reveals  his  own  experience, 
which  had  been  shaped  by  his  past  and  present  fellow- 
ship with  a  suffering  and  glorified  Lord.  What  he  un- 
folds or  describes  never  stands  spart  as  a  theme  by  itself 
to  be  wrought  out  and  argued ;  nor  is  it  lifted  as  if  to  a 
lofty  eminence  that  it  may  be  admired  from  afar:  but 
all  is  kept  within  familiar  grasp,  and  inwrought  into 
the  relations,  duties,  and  dangers  of  everyday  Christian 
existence.  The  tniths  brought  forward  are  treated  not 
in  themselves,  but  in  their  immediate  bearing  on  duty, 
trial,  and  hope;  are  handled  quite  in  the  way  which 
one  would  describe  air  and  food  in  their  essential  con- 
nection with  Hfe. 

The  language,  though  not  rugged,  is  not  without 
embarrassment.  Ideas  are  often  linked  together  by  a 
relative  pronoun.  There  is  no  formal  development  of 
thought,  though  the  order  is  lucid  and  logicaL  Some 
word  employed  in  the  previous  sentence  so  dwells  in  the 
writer's  mind  that  it  suggests  the  sentiment  of  the  fol- 
lowing one.  The  logical  formulas  are  wanting — ovp  not 
preceding  an  inference,  but  introducing  a  practical  im- 
perative, and  on  and  yap  not  rendering  a  reason,  but 
prefacing  a  motive  conveyed  in  some  fact  or  quotation 
from  Scripture.  Thoughts  are  reintroduced,  and  in 
terms  not  dissimilar.  What  the  apostle  has  to  say,  he 
must  say  in  words  that  come  the  soonest  to  an  unprao- 
ticcd  pen.  In  short,  we  may  well  suppose  that  he  wrote 
under  the  pressure  of  the  injunction  long  ago  given  to 
him—"  When  thou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy  breth- 
ren;** and  this  divine  mandate  might  be  prefixed  to  the 
epislie  as  its  motto. 

V.  CoflMMHtarJea.— The  following  are  special  exeget- 
icsl  helps  on  both  epistles:  Didymus  Alexandrinus,  /n 
Ep,  PetH  (in  BSU,  Max  Pair,  v;  and  GalUnd.  BibU 
Pair,  vi) ;  Bede,  Expomtio  (io  Opp,  v) ;  Luther,  A  utle- 
^in9(l8t£p^iruemb.l52a,4to;  with  2d  Ep., ibid.  1624, 


4to  and  8vo, and  later;  also  in  Lat and  Germ. eds. of  hia 
works;  in  English,  Lond.  1581, 4to) ;  Bibliander,  Conh- 
meniarii  (Basil.  1686,  8vo) ;  Laurence,  SckoHa  (Amst. 
1540;  Genev.l669,4to);  Foleng,  ComnKntarta  [indud. 
James  and  1  John]  (Lugd.  1655,  8vo);  Waller,  Enar^ 
ratio  (Leips.  1657,  8vo) ;  Selnecker,  Commentaria  (Jen. 
1667,  8vo) ;  Feuardent,  Commentarius  (Par.  1600, 8vo) ; 
Winckelmann,  CommaUariuM  (Giess.  1608, 8vo) ;  Tur- 
nemann,  MtdUatumu  (Fnnkf.  1626, 4to) ;  Ames,  ExpU- 
eatio  (Amst.  1636,  1648,  8ro;  in  English,  Loud.  1641, 
8vo) ;  Byfield,  SermOHM  [on  i-iii]  (Lond.  1637,  fol.) ;  Ger- 
hard, CommefOariiu  (ed.  fiL  Jen.  1641, 4to,  and  later); 
Nisbet,  Evponiwn  (Edinb.  1668,  8vo);  Goltz,  VerUa- 
rings  (Amst  1689, 1690, 1721, 2  vols.  4to) ;  Antonio,  Ver» 
Uarmge  (Amst.  1693-7, 2  vote.  4to ;  also  in  Germ.,  Brem« 
1700,  foL);  Anon,  Untertuckuwf  (AmstenL  1702,  8vo); 
Lange,  ExeguU  (Halle,  1712,  4to,  and  later) ;  Streso, 
Meditationa  (Amst.  1717, 4to) ;  Boyson,  Erklebr.  (Halle, 
1776,  8vo);  Schirmer,  ErHar,  (Brest  and  Leips.  1778, 
4to);  Semler,  ParqpArosu  [inclnd.Jude]  (HaL  1783-4, 
2  vols.  8vo);  BaumgOrtel,  Anmerk,  (Leips.  1788,  8fo); 
Iforus,  Pmlectioneg  [includ.  James],  ed.  Douat  (Leips. 
1794,  8vo);  Hottinger,  Commentaria  [includ.  1  Pet.] 
(Leips.  1815, 8vo) ;  Eisenechmid,  Erldvt  (Bonneb.  1824, 
8vo) ;  Hayerhoff,  Einleitmff  (Hamb.  1886, 8vo);  Win- 
dischmann  (Rom.  Cath.),  Vindicim  (Ratisbb  1836,  8vo); 
Schlichthorst,  Entwichelmg  (Stuttg.  1836  sq.,  2  ptau 
8vo) ;  Demarest,  Expomtion  (N.  Y.  1851-66, 2  voliB.  8vo) ; 
Wiesinger,  ErHar,  [includ.  Jude]  (K&nigsb.  1856-62, 
2  vols.  8vo);  Besser,  A  usleg,  (2d  ed.  Halle,  1867,  l2mo) ; 
Schott,  ErUdr.  [indud.  Jude]  (Erlang.  1861-3,  2  vols. 
8vo) ;  Lillie,  LecturtB  (Lond.  and  New  York,  1869, 8vo). 
There  are  also  articles  on  the  authorship  of  the  two 
epistles  by  Bauch,  in  Winer's  Krit,  Joum,  1828,  p.  885 
sq.;  by  Sevier,  in  the  ThtoL  Stud.  ar.  Krit,  1832,  p.  44 
sq. ;  by  Bleek,  ibid.  1836,  p.  1021  sq. ;  by  J.Q.,  in  KtUo's 
Joum.  of  Sac  Lit.^  Jan.  and  Julv,  1861 ;  by  Baur,  in  the 
TkeoL  Jahrb.  1856,  p.  193  sq.;  'by  Weiss,  ibid.  1866,  p. 
619 ;  and  1865,  p.  256.    See  Epistle. 

The  following  are  on  the  first  epistle  exclusively : 
Hessels,  Commenfariut  (Lovan.  1668,  8vo);  Schotan, 
Commentarius  (Franek.  1644,  4to);  Rogers,  Exposition 
(Lond.  1650,  fol) ;  Leigh  ton.  Commentary  (Lond.  1693, 
2  vols.  8vo,  and  later);  Van  Alphen,  Verklar,  (Utr, 
1784,  4to);  Klemm,  Anacrisu  (Tub.  1748,  4to);  Wal- 
ther,  Erkiar.  (Hanov.  1760, 4to) ;  Moldenhauer,  Erid&r, 
Harob.  n.  d.  8vo) ;  Hensler,  Commentar  (Sulzb.  1813, 
8vo);  Steiger,  Ausleg.  (Beriin,  1832,  8vo;  in  English, 
Edinb.  1836,  2  vols.  8vo);  Lecoultre,  Prem.  Ep,  de  P. 
(Genev.  1889,  8vo) ;  Brown,  Discourses  (2d  ed.  Edinb. 
1849,  2  vote.  8vo,  ibid.  1866,  8  vols.  8vo,  N.  Y.  1860, 
8vo) ;  KohlbrUgge,  Predigten  [on  ch.  ii  and  iii]  (LeipSL 
1860,  8vo;  in  English,  Lond.  1864,  8vo).    See  CoM- 

BCKNTARY. 

PETER,  Second  Epistlx  op,  follows  immediately 
the  other,  but  it  presents  questions  of  far  greater  diffi- 
culty than  the  former.    See  Antilegomema. 

L  Canonical  A  uihoriiy, — ^The  genuineness  of  this  sec- 
ond epistle  has  long  been  disputed,  though  its  author 
calls  himself  ^  Simon  Peter,"  ^ovXoc  xai  anottroXo^y 
"  a  servant  and  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ." 

1.  History  of  Opinion. — It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the 
alleged  quotations  from  it  by  the  fathers  are  really  quo- 
tations, or  are  only,  on  the  one  hand,  allusions  to  the 
O.  T.,  or,  on  the  other,  the  employment  of  such  phrases 
as  had  grown  into  familiar  Chrtetian  commonplaces. 
Thus  Clement  of  Rome,  in  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians (ch.  vii),  says  of  Noah,  ifcfipvtt  ptravotavy  and 
of  those  who  obej'ed  him,  louidt^avy  language  not  un- 
like 2  Pet.  ii,  6;  but  the  words  can  scarcdy  be  called  a 
quotation.  The  allusion  in  the  same  eptetle  to  Lot  (ch. 
xi)  te  of  a  similar  nature,  and  cannot  warrant  the  alle- 
gation of  any  proof  from  it.  A  third  instance  is  usiudly 
taken  from  ch.  xxiii,  in  which  Clement  says,  *' Miserable 
are  the  double-minded,"  a  seeming  reminiscence  of  Jas. 
i,  6;  but  he  adds,  ^  We  are  grown  old,  and  none  of  those 
things  have  hiqipened  to  us"  (yiyttpoKaptv  rat  o{/di¥ 
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tifHp  ro^Titw  <rviifiiPiiKip)i  iB  if  in  alliuion  to  8  Pet.  iii, 
4.  The  appeal  to  Hermas  is  as  doubtful;  in  lib.  i,  Ftt. 
iii,  7f  the  words  reHquerutU  viam  veram  have  a  alight 
lesemblance  to  2  Pet.  ii,  16 ;  in  another  place  (I,  iv,  3) 
the  clause  ^Kt  effugtstit  sKculum  hoc  is  not  a  citation 
of  dvo^vyovTiQ  rd  fudaftara  rov  tcoeftoVf  2  Pet.  ii,  20. 
Justin  Martyr  says,  **  A  day  with  the  Lord  is  as  a  thou- 
sand years"  {Dialog,  cum  Tryph,  cap,  81  \  Opera,  ii,  278, 
ed.  Otto,  Jenaa,  1843),  but  the  clause  may  as  well  be 
taken  from  Psa.  xc,  4  as  from  2  Pet.  iii,  8.  Similar 
atatements  occur  twice  in  Irenaeus,  and  have  probably 
•  similar  origin,  as  citations  from  the  O.  T.  The  epistle 
is  not  quoted  by  Tertullian,  the  Alexandrian  Clement, 
nor  Cyprian,  who  speaks  only  of  one  epistle.  A  passage 
in  Hippolytus  (JM  Antichristo,  ii),  in  asserting  of  the 
prophets  that  they  did  not  speak  **  by  their  own  power" 
(J{  idiat  ivydfuwa'),  but  uttered  things  which  God 
had  revealed,  appears  to  be  a  paraphrase  of  2  Pet.  i,  21« 
Another  statement  made  by  Theophilus  {Ad  Autoig" 
eumf  lib.  ii,  p.  87),  in  which  he  describes  the  prophets 
as  wvivfiarw^opoi  TrvtvfiaroQ  ayiov,  is  not  unlike  2 
Pet.  i,  20,  vvii  mftvftarog  ayiov  ffpofAtvot,  Theophilus 
again  describes  the  word  shining  as  a  lamp  in  a  house 
— ^aiviav  Hairfp  Xvxvoc  iv  oUiifiari ;  but  the  figure 
is  different  from  that  in  2  Pet  i,  19,  u^q  Xt'X>^  faivovrt 
iv  aitx/ttlp*f  roir^pi — **  as  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place.** 
Clement  of  Alexandria  commented,  we  are  told  by  £u* 
aebins  and  Cassiodorus,  on  all  the  canonical  Scriptures, 
Eusebius  specifying  among  them  '*  Jude  and  the  other 
Catholic  epistles" — Kai  rd^  Xotirdc  icaddKucdg  iirioTo- 
Xac  {fiitt'  Socles,  vi,  14).  But  a  second  statement  of 
Cassiodorus  mentions  expressly  the  first  epistle  of  Peter, 
as  if  the  second  had  been  excluded,  and  adds,  ^  1  and  2 
John  and  James,"  thereby  also  excluding  Jude,  which 
Eusebius,  however,  had  distinctly  named  (De  fnttifut, 
cap.  viii).  The  testimony  of  Origen  is  no  less  liable  to 
doubt,  for  it  seems  to  vary.  In  the  translation  of  Ku- 
finus,  who  certainly  was  not  a  literal  versionist,  we  find 
the  epistle  at  least  three  times  referred  to,  one  of  them 
being  the  assertion,  **  Petrus  enim  duabus  epistolarura 
auarum  personat  tubis"  {Horn,  tr,  on  Joshua).  In  Horn, 
w  on  Leviticus,  2  Pet,  i,  4  is  quoted,  and  in  Horn,  xiii 
on  Numbers,  2  Pet.  ii,  16  is  quoted.  Somewhat  in  op- 
position to  this,  Origen,  in  his  extant  works  in  Greek, 
speaks  of  the  first  epistle  as  ^i^  r^  jco^oXicy  iir. ;  nay, 
as  quoted  by  Eusebius  {ffist,  Ecclea.  vi,  25),  he  adds 
that  ^  Peter  left  one  acknowledged  epistle,"  adding — 
i<rrui  Si  Kai  SivrifHtv '  dfi^fidWirai  yap.  This  is  not 
a  formal  denial  of  its  genuineness,  but  is  tantamount  to 
it.  Nor  can  the  words  of  FinniUian  be  trusted  in  their 
Latin  version.  Yet  in  his  letter  to  Cyprian  he  seems 
to  allude  to  2  Peter,  and  the  warnings  in  it  against  her- 
etics (Cypriani  Opera,  p.  126,  ed.  Paris,  1836).  In  a 
Latin  translation  of  a  commentary  of  Did\*mus  on  the 
epistle  it  b  called  ya2f a/a,  non  in  canone,  Novr/aUare, 
According  to  Du  Fresne  in  his  Glouar.  med,  et  infim, 
Latimtal.f  does  not  mean  to  interpolate,  but  to  pro- 
nounce spurious.  Eusebius  has  placed  this  epistle 
among  the  dvriKtyoftiva  {Hist,  JCcdea.  ill,  25),  and 
more  fully  he  declares,  **  That  called  his  second  epistle 
we  have  been  told  has  not  been  received,  ovk  ivitd^i- 
Tov ;  but  yet  appearing  to  many  to  be  useful  it  has  been 
diligently  studied  with  the  other  Scriptures."  Jerome 
Bays  explicitly,  "Scripeit  duas  epistolas  •  .  .  quarum 
aecunda  a  plerisque  ejus  esse  negatur;"  adding  as  the 
reason,  **  propter  styli  cum  priore  dissonantiam,"  and  as- 
cribing this  difference  to  a  change  of  amanuensis,  diver^ 
$i$  interpreiUnu  (De  Script  Kcde$,  cap.  i,  epist.  cxx,  ad 
Hedih.  cap.  xi).  Methodius  of  Tyre  makes  two  distinct 
allusions  to  a  peculiar  portion  of  the  epistle  (iii,  6, 7, 
12,  18),  the  conflagration  and  purification  of  the  world 
<Epiphan.  Hares.  Ixiv,  31,  torn,  i,  pars  post  p.  298,  ed. 
Oehler,  1860).  Westcott  {On  the  Canon,  p.  57)  points 
out  a  reference  in  the  martyrdom  of  Ignatius,  in  which 
(cap.  ii)  the  father  is  compared  to  "  a  divine  lamp  illu- 
minating the  hearts  of  the  faithful  by  his  exposition  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures"  (2  Pet.  i,  19).  'The  epistle  is  not 


found  in  the  Peshito,  though  the  Philoxenian  veraifon 
has  it,  and  Ephrem  S3nrus  accepted  it.  The  canon  of 
Muratori  has  it  not,  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  reject- 
ed it.  But  it  was  received  by  Athanasius,  Philastrius, 
Cyril,  Rufinus,  and  Augustine.  Gregory  of  Nazianzum, 
in  his  Carmen  83,  refers  to  the  seven  catholic  epistles. 
It  w^as  adopted  by.  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  867,  and  by 
the  Council  of  Carthage,  897.  From  that  period  till  the 
Reformation  it  was  acknowledged  b}*^  the  Church.  Not 
to  refer  to  other  quotations  often  given,  it  may  suflloe 
to  say  that,  though  the  epistle  was  doubled,  it  usually 
had  a  place  in  the  canon ;  that  the  objections  against 
it  were  not  historical,  but  critical  in  nature,  and  had 
their  origin  apparently  among  the  Alexandrian  schol- 
ars; and  that  in  one  case  at  least,  that  of  Cosmas  In- 
dioopleusles,  doctrinal  prepossessions  led  to  its  rejection. 
Gregory,  at  the  end  of  the  6th  century»  seems  to  allude 
to  others  whose  hostility  to  it  had  a  similar  origin,  add- 
ing, "  Si  ejusdem  epistoke  verba  pensare  voluissent,  lon- 
ge  aliter  sentire  potuerant."  (See  Olshausen,  Op^iscU'- 
la,  where  the  citations  are  given  at  length.)  The  old 
doubts  about  the  epistle  were  revived  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  and  not  a  few  modem  critics  question 
or  deny,  its  genuineness.  In  earlier  times  strong  di»- 
belief  was  expressed  by  Calvin,  Erasmus,  Grotius,  and 
Salmasius.  Scaliger,  Semler,  Credner,  De  Wette,  Ne- 
ander,  and  Mayerhoff  deny  its  Petrine  origin.  Pott, 
Windischmann,  Dahl,  Gaussen,and  Bonnet,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  make  light  of  many  objections  to  it.  But  the 
proofs  adduced  on  its  behalf  by  Dietlein  {Die  2.  £p» 
Petri,  1851)  are  many  of  them  unsatisfactory,  the  re- 
sult of  a  dextrous  and  unscnipulous  ingenuity  on  behalf 
of  a  foregone  conclusion.  Yet  amid  early  doubts  and 
modem  objections  we  are  inclined  to  accept  this  epiatle, 
and  to  agree  with  the  verdict  of  the  early  churches, 
which  were  not  without  the  means  of  ample  investiga- 
tion, and  to  whom  satisfactory  credentials  must  have 
been  presented. 

The  objections)  as  Jerome  remarks,  were  based  on  dif- 
ference of  style,  and  we  admit  that  there  is  ground  for 
suspicion  on  the  point.  Still  no  doubter  or  iropugner 
who  placed  the  epistle  among  the  dvrtXtyoptva  gives 
any  historical  ground  for  his  hostility.  No  one  of  old 
is  ever  brought  forward  as  having  denied  it  in  his  own 
name,  or  in  the  name  of  any  early  Church,  to  be  Peter's. 
If  the  apostolic  fathers  do  not  quote  it,  it  can  only  be 
inferred  either  that  it  was  not  in  universal  circulation, 
or  that  they  had  no  occasion  to  make  any  use  of  it.  We 
observe  that  it  was  not  likely  to  be  quoted  frequently; 
it  was  addressed  to  a  portion  of  the  Church  not  at  that 
time  much  in  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  Christendom : 
the  documents  of  the  primitive  Church  are  far  too  scan- 
ty to  give  weight  to  the  argument  (generally  a  ques* 
tionable  one)  from  omission.  Their  silence  would  not 
warrant  the  assertion  that  the  epistle  was  not  in  the 
canon  during  their  period,  and  for  half  a  centnry  after- 
wards. The  earliest  impugners  never  speak  of  it  as  a 
book  recently  admitted  into  the  canon,  or  admitted  <hi 
insufficient  evidence  or  authority.  One  objection  of  this 
nature  would  have  been  palpable  and  decisive.  The  si- 
lence of  the  fathers  is  accounted  for  moire  easily  than 
its  admisnon  into  the  canon  after  the  question  as  to  its 
genuineness  had  been  raised.  It  is  not  conceivable  that 
it  should  have  been  received  without  positive  attesta- 
tion from  the  churches  to  which  it  was  first  addressed. 
We  know  that  the  autographs  of  apostolic  writings  were 
preserved  with  care.  It  may  be  added  that  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  probable  motive  for  a  forgeiy.  Neither 
personal  ambition  nor  ecclesiastical  pretensions  are  in 
any  way  forwarded  by  the  epistle.  There  is  nothing 
in  it  that  an  apostle  might  not  have  written,  nothing 
that  comes  into  direct  conflict  with  Peter's  modes  of 
thought,  either  as  recorded  in  the  Acts  or  as  fouQd  in 
the  first  epistle.  No  little  circumstantial  evidence  can 
l>e  adduced  in  its  favor,  and  its  early  appearance  in  the 
canon  is  an  element  of  proof  which  caimot  easily  be 
turned  aside. 
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The  doabtt  88  to  its  gtnoiiieneM  appear  to  hftY«  orig^ 
inated  with  the  critici  of  Alexandria,  where,  nevertheleM^ 
the  epistle  itself  was  formally  reoognised  at  a  ray  ear> 
\j  poiod.  Those  doubts,  however,  were  not  quito  so 
MxDQg  88  they  are  now  generally  represented.  The 
three  greatest  nasties  of  that  school  may  be  quoted  on 
either  nde.  On  the  one  hand  there  were  evidently  ex- 
ternal credentials,  without  which  it  oould  never  have 
obtained  circulation ;  on  the  other,  strong  subjective  im- 
presttons,  to  which  these  critios  attached  scarcely  less 
weight  than  some  modem  inquiren.  They  rested  en- 
tirely, so  far  88  can  be  ascertained,  on  the  difference  of 
style.  The  epiniona  of  modem  coomentaton  may  be 
nouncd  up  under  three  heads.  Many,  aa  we  have  seen, 
reject  the  epistle  altogether  as  spurious,  supposing  it  to 
bare  been  directed  sgsinst  forms  of  Gnosticism  preva- 
lent in  the  early  part  of  theSd  century.  A  few  consider 
that  the  int  and  last  chapten  were  written  by  Peter 
or  under  his  dictatiop,  but  that  the  second  chapter  was 
ioterpobted.  So  tar,  however,  b  either  of  these  views 
from  representing  the  general  results  of  the  latest  in- 
vettigations,  that  a  majority  of  names,  including  neariy 
all  the  writers  of  Germany  opposed  to  Bationalism,  who 
in  point  of  teaming  and  ability  are  at  least  npon  a  par 
with  their  opponents,  may  be  quoted  in  support  of  the 
gemnnenesB  siid  authenticity  of  this  epistle.  The  state- 
meat  that  all  critica  of  eminence  and  impartiality  con- 
cur in  rejecting  it  is  simply  untrae,  unless  it  be  admit- 
ted that  a  belief  in  the  reality  of  objective  revelation  is 
incompatible  with  critical  impartiality,  that  belief  be- 
ing the  only  common  point  between  the  numerous  de- 
feodcrs  of  the  canonicity  of  this  document  If  it  were 
aqoestion  now  to  be  decided  for  the  first  time  upon  the 
external  or  internal  evidences  still  accessible,  it  may  be 
admitted  that  it  would  be  far  more  difficult  to  maintain 
this  than  any  other  document  in  the  New  Testament ; 
but  the  jodgment  of  the  early  Church  is  not  to  be  re- 
verted without  lar  stronger  arguments  than  have  been 
adduced,  more  especially  as  the  epistle  is  entirely  free 
ftom  objections  which  might  be  brought,  with  more 
show  of  resson,  against  othen  now  all  bnt  universally 
reeeired:  it  incuteates  no  new  doctrine,  bean  on  no 
eootn>reruea  of  post -apostolical  origin,  supports  no 
hicnrebicsl  innovations,  but  is  simple,  earnest,  devout, 
and  embently  practical,  full  of  the  chanctoristic  graces 
of  the  spostle,  who,  as  we  believe,  bequeathed  this  last 
proof  of  fsith  and  hope  to  the  Chureh.  Olshaosen's  de- 
liberste  coodnaon  ia-^**  1.  That  our  epistle,  as  far  as  we 
etn  Bsocrtain  from  history,  was  used  by  the  Church,  and 
was  generslly  read,  along  with  the  other  catholic  epis- 
tles; 2.  There  were  those  who  denied  that  Peter  was 
the  sathor  of  this  epistle,  bnt  they  were  influenced  par- 
tioukrly  by  critical  and,  perhaps,  by  doctrinal  reasons ; 
3.  That  there  were  historical  considerations  which  led 
them  to  sssail  our  epistle  is  not  probable ;  certainly  it 
esnaot  be  demonstrated.  History,  tkeH,  aviJuU  tcarcely 
OHjftkvig  ta  overthrowing  ike  autkoriiy  of  our  epittUT 
{iMtgr.  tmd  ArUhaiL  of  Second  EpistU  of  Peter,  traiiiil. 
in  ilswr.  BM.  R^oe.  July,  1880,  p.  128-181). 

2.  IwUrmd  Etridenee, — ^Thera  are  pointa  of  similarity 
ro  ttyte  between  it  and  the  first  epistle.  The  saluUtion 
in  both  epistles  is  the  same,  and  there  are  peculiar  words 
common  to  both,  though  found  also  in  other  parts  of 
the  N.  T.  Both  epistles  refer  to  ancient  prophecy  (1 
PM.i,16;  2  Pet. i,  20, 21);  both  use  aptrh  as  applicable 
to  Qod  (1  Pet.  ii,  9 ;  2  Pet.  i,  8),  and  both  have  aVcidf- 
AC  (1  Pet  iii,  21 ;  2  Pet.  i,  U),  which  occun  nowhere 
else  in  the  N.  T.;  dvaarpofii  is  a  favorite  term  (1  Pet. 
U6»17,18;  ii,12;  iii,  1,2, 16;  2  Pet  ii,  7-18 ;  iii,  11); 
the  verb  imwTtvtw  in  1  Pet  ii,  12;  iii,  20,  corresponds 
to  the  noun  IwowriK  (2  Pet  i,  16) ;  the  peculiar  colloca- 
tion dffwiXoc  toM  a/tmfiot  (1  Pet  i,  19)  has  an  echo  of 
itself  (2  Pet  ii,  18 ;  iii,  14) ;  vivavrai  afAapriaf  (1  Pet 
iv,  1)  is  not  unlike  dKorairavorovc  afiapriafy  etc  (2 
Pet  ii,  14).  We  hsve  also,  as  in  the  first  epistle,  the 
iatenrention  of  seversl  words  between  the  article  and 
iU  substantive  (2  Pet  i,  4;  ii,  7;  iii,  2>    The  frequent 


use  of  ^  in  a  qualifying  clause  is  common  to  both  epis* 
ties  (2  Pet  i,  4;  ii,  8;  iii,  10>  The  recurrence  of  sim- 
ilar terms  marks  the  second  epistle,  but  it  is  not  without 
all  parallel  in  the  first  Thus  2  Pet  i,  8, 4,  Mmtfniiu^ 
vqc,  ^c^wp^rai;  ii,  7,  8,  liicaio^^  three  times;  ii,  12, 
f^opaVf  iv  r£  f^op^  Karaf^apiiooyrm.  So,  too,  in  1 
Pet  iii,  1, 2,  avaorpofiit,  avaorpo^ii ;  and  ii,  17,  rtftfi* 
oartf  Ttfiartf  etc  Then  too,  as  in  the  first  epistle,  there 
are  resemblances  to  the  speeches  of  Peter  as  given  in 
the  Acta.  Comp.  ttftipa  KVfHov  (iii,  10)  with  Acto  ii, 
20— the  phrase  occurring  elsewhere  only  in  1  These,  v. 
24;  Xaxot^'v  (i,  1)  with  fXaxf  (Acts  i,  17) ;  tvotfitlav 
(i,  6)  with  Acts  ui,  12;  and  fv<rc/3ac  (ii,  9)  with  Acto 
x,^7:  KoKal^oiuvov^  (ib.)  with  Acts  iv,  21 — sn  socount 
which  Peter  probably  furnished.  We  have  likewise  an 
apparent  characteristic  in  the  double  genitives  (2  Pet 
iii,  2 ;  Acto  V,  82). 

It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  epistle  asserto 
itaelf  to  have  been  written  by  the  apostle  Peter,  and 
distinctly  identifies  its  writer  with  the  author  of  the 
first  epistle^—**  This  epistle  now,  a  second,  I  write  unto 
you,  in  both  which  I  stir  up" — averring  also  to  some 
extent  identity  of  purpose.  It  is  not  anonymous,  like 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  bnt  definitely  claims  as  its 
author  Peter  the  apostle.  Nay,  the  writer  affirms  that 
he  was  sn  eye-witness  of  the  trsnsfiguration,  and  heard 
**  the  voice  from  the  excellent  glory."  He  uses,  more- 
over, two  teraia  in  speaking  of  that  event  which  l)elong 
to  the  account  of  it  in  the  Gospels;  oompu  i,  13,  mcriwif 
ftan,  with  his  own  words  oaipde  rpttc ;  also  in  16,  f^o- 
ioy,  in  reference  to  his  own  death — the  same  word 
being  employed  to  denote  Christ's  death,  r^v  iMop 
aitTov,  this  being  the  theme  of  conversation  on  the  part 
of  Bloees  and  Elias  (Luke  ix,  31).  UUmann  supposes 
the  reference  in  the  words  digatov  ii  ijyovfiat  iuyiiptiv 
(i,  18)  to  be  to  Msrk's  Gospel  said  to  have  been  com- 
posed on  Peter^s  authority;  but  the  allusion  seems  to 
be  to  the  paragraph  immediately  under  his  hand.  It 
would  have  been  a  profane  and  daring  imposture  for  any 
one  to  personate  an  apostle,  and  deliver  to  the  churehes 
a  letter  in  his  name,  with  so  marked  a  reference  to  one 
of  the  most  memorable  circumstances  and  glories  in  the 
apostle's  life.  A  forgery  so  glsring  could  make  no  pre- 
tence to  inspiration — to  be  a  product  of  the  Spirit  of 
Troth.  The  inspiration  of  the  epistle  is  thus  bound  up 
with  the  question  of  its  authorship,  so  that  if  it  is  not 
the  work  of  Peter  it  must  be  rejected  altogether  from 
the  canon.  The  opinion  of  critics  of  what  is  called  the 
liberal  school,  including  all  shades  from  LUcke  to  Baur, 
has  been  decidedly  unfavorable,  and  that  opinion  has 
been  adopted  by  some  able  writere  in  England.  There 
are,  however,  very  strong  reasons  why  this  verdict  should 
be  reconsidered.  No  one  ground  on  which  it  rests  is  un- 
assailable. The  rejection  of  this  book  affects  the  au- 
thority of  the  whole  canon,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  one 
of  the  keenest  and  least  scrupulous  critics  (Keuss)  of 
modem  Germany,  is  free  from  any  other  error.  It  is 
not  a  question  as  to  the  possible  authorship  of  a  woric 
like  that  of  the  Hebrews,  which  does  not  bear  the  writ- 
er's name.  The  Chureh,  which  for  more  than  fourteen 
centories  has  received  it,  has  either  been  imposed  upon 
by  what  must  in  that  case  be  regarded  as  a  satanic  de- 
vice, or  derived  from  it  spiritual  instroction  of  the  high- 
est importance.  If  received,  it  bears  attestation  to  some 
of  the  most  important  facts  in  our  Lord's  history,  casts 
light  upon  the  feelings  of  the  apostolic  body  in  relation 
to  the  elder  Church  and  to  each  other,  and,  while  it 
confirms  many  doctrines  generally  inculcated,  is  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only,  voucher  for  eschatological  views 
touching  the  destruction  of  the  framework  of  creation, 
which  from  an  early  period  have  been  prevalent  in  the 
Chureh. 

8.  Objectione, — There  are  serious  difficulties,  hov.'cver, 
in  the  wsy  of  its  reception ;  and  these  are  usually  said 
to  be  difference  of  style,  difference  of  doctrine,  and  the 
marked  correspondence  of  portions  of  the  epistle  with 
that  of  Judc  Yet  Gaussen  makes  the  astounding  state- 
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ment— ''The  two  epistlefl  when  carefully  compared  re- 
veal more  points  of  agreement  than  difference,"  but  he 
has  not  taken  the  trouble  of  noting  them  {On  the  Canmj 
p.  859).  The  employment  of  uq  is  different  in  the  sec- 
ond epistle  from  the  flrsl;  There,  though  it  occurs 
otherwise,  it  is  generally  employed  in  comparisons,  and 
its  frequency  makes  it  a  characteristic  of  the  style ;  but 
it  occurs  much  more  rarely  in  the  second  epistle,  and 
usually,  though  not  always,  with  a  different  meaning 
and  purpose.  The  use  of  dXXd  after  a  negative  clause 
and  introducing  a  positive  one  is  common  in  the  first 
epistle,  and  but  rare  in  the  second.  There  are  many 
Hiral  Xtyofiiva  in  the  second  epistle.  The  first  and 
second  epistles  differ  also  in  the  use  of  Xpcoroc.  In 
the  first  epistle  X.  stands  in  the  majority  of  instances 
without  the  article  and  by  itself,  either  simply  I.  X.  or 
X. I.;  but  in  the  second  epistle  it  has  usually  some 
predicate  attached  to  it  (i,  1,  2,  8;  ii,  14-16).  The 
name  Btog  occurs  nearly  forty  times  in  the  first  epistle, 
but  only  seven  times  in  the  second.  Again,  cvpioc  ia 
applied  to  Christ  only  once  in  the  first  epistle  (i,  8),  but 
in  the  second  epistle  it  is  a  common  adjunct  to  other 
names  of  the  Saviour.  In  the  first  epistle  it  means  the 
Father  in  all  cases  but  one  (ii,  8),  but  in  the  second 
epistle  it  denotes  the  Son,  in  harmony  with  Peter's  own 
declaration  (Acts  it,  86 ;  x,  86).  The  epithet  ataiiipy  so 
often  applied  to  Christ  in  the  second  epistle,  is  not  fonnd 
in  the  first.  The  second  coming  of  our  Lord  is  also  ex- 
pressed differently  in  the  two  epistles,  airoraXtn^fc,  or 
its  verb,  being  used  in  the  first  epistle  (i,  6, 7, 18 ;  iv, 
18;  V,  1);  or  it  is  called  rd  riXo^  vdvr^v  (v,  7);  or 
Xpovoi  l<rxoroc  (i,  20).  But  in  the  second  epistle  it  is 
allied  ijfitpa  tepiciun:  Oh  ^)i  frapovvia  (iii,  4),  ^fiipa 
Kvpiov  (ill,  10),  li/upa  diov  (iii,  12).  These  are  cer- 
tainly marked  diversities,  and  it  is  difiicult  to  offer  a  sat- 
isfactory explanation  of  them.  It  may,  however,  be  re- 
plied that  with  the  sacred  writers  the  divine  names  are 
not  used,  as  with  us,  without  any  prominent  or  distinc- 
tive application.  In  the  first  epistle  the  Redeemer's 
names  are  his  common  ones,  the  familiar  ones  in  the 
mouths  of  all  believers— for  the  writer  brings  into  prom- 
inence the  oneness  of  believers  with  him  in  suffering  and 
glory ;  with  him  still  ae  Jesus  wearing  his  human  name 
and  his  human  nature  with  all  its  sympathies;  or  as  the 
Christ  who,  as  the  Father's  servant,  obeyed,  suffered, 
and  was  crowned,  the  Spirit  that  anointed  him  still  be- 
ing "  the  unction  from  the  Holy  One"  to  all  his  people. 
In  the  second  epistle  the  writer  has  in  view  persons 
who  are  heretics,  rebellious,  dissolute,  false  teachers; 
and  in  warning  them  his  mind  naturally  looks  to  the 
authority  and  lordship  of  the  Saviour,  which  it  was  so 
awful  to  contemn  and  so  vain  to  oppose.  If  the  last 
day  be  set  in  different  colors  in  the  two  epistles,  the 
difference  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  same  principle ; 
fur  to  those  suffering  under  trial  it  shines  afar  as  the 
hope  that  sustains  them,  but  to  those  who  are  perverse 
it  presento  itself  as  the  time  of  reckoning  which  should 
alarm  them  into  believing  submission. 

The  aspecta  under  which  the  Gospel  is  represented  in 
this  second  epistle  differ  from  those  in  the  first.  The 
writer  lays  stress  on  ixiyvuHric,  or  yv&aig  (i,  2, 8,  5,  8 ; 
ii,  20, 11 ;  iii,  18).  In  this  epistle  the  Gospel  is  gener- 
ally XptffTov  Svva/uc  Kai  frapowria  (i,  16),  Mn  rqc 
dtKaioovvtii  (ii,  21),  ayia  tvroXfi,  etc ;  whereas  the  first 
epistle  throws  into  prominence  iXirt'c,  eiaTtfpiay  pavn- 
9fibt  aifiaroi;  I.  X.,  x^ptC  (}t  1^)  aXfi^ua  (i,  22),  \6yog 
(ii,  8),  «ri<TrtCf  etc  The  reason  may  be  ventured  that 
the  persons  addressed  in  the  second  epistle  were  in 
danger  of  being  tempted  into  error;  and  that  a  definite 
and  progressive  knowledge  of  Christianity  was  the  safe- 
guard, against  those  loose  speculations  which  were  float- 
ing around  them.  On  this  account,  too,  we  have  ad- 
monition suggested  and .  pointe<l  by  their  perilous  cir- 
cumstances, "  to  make  their  calling  and  election  sure" 
(i,  10;  iii,  14);  nay,  the  purpose  of  the  epistle  seems  to 
be  g^ven  in  iii,  17 :  "  Ye  therefore,  beloved,  knowing 
beforehand,  t^ke  heed  lest,  being  led  away  with  the  er- 


ror of  the  lawless,  ye  fall  away  from  your  own  steadfast- 
ness ;  but  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  ocr 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  The  iiriyvwetc  >*  the 
grand  theme  of  counsel  and  the  real  prophylactic  pre- 
sented, for  it  embodies  itself  in  that  iucmofrvvfi  on  the 
possession  of  which  so  much  depends,  as  is  seen  in  the 
allusions  to  Noah  and  Lot,  and  to  the  want  of  which  are 
traced  in  contrast  the  Judgment  of  the  flood  and  the  fate 
of  Sodom,  the  selfish  character  of  Balaam,  and  the  dark 
and  deceitful  ways  and  works  of  the  false  teachers. 

There  is  also  a  characteristic  diflSsrenoe  in  the  mode 
of  quotation  frmn  the  O.  T.  Quotations  are  abundant 
in  the  first  epistle,  either  formally  introduced  by  ^iorc 
yiypanrai  (i,  16),  or  by  iiori  irtpuxn  iv  ry  ypa^j  (ii, 
6),  or  are  woven  into  the  discourse  without  any  prefa- 
tory statement,  as  if  writer  and  readers  were  equally 
familiar  with  them  (i,  24;  ii,  8,  4,  6,  7,  9, 10,  22,  24,  26; 
iii,  9, 10, 11, 15).  But  in  the  second  epistle  quotations 
are  unfrequent,  though  we  have  l^sa.  xc,  4  in  iii,  8,  and 
Isa.  Ixv,  17  in  iii,  18.  Of  a  -different  kind  are  the  allu- 
sions to  Noah  and  the  flood,  to  Lot  and  Sodom,  and  to 
Balaam.  But  we  may  stiU  explain  that  the  modes  of 
handling  and  applying  the  O.  T.  may  differ  according 
to  the  purpose  which  any  writer  has  in  view.  In  a 
longer  and  fuller  epistle  there  may  be  quotations  at 
length,  but  in  a  shorter  one  only  apposite  aUusions  to 
facta  and  incidents.  The  objection  would  have  been 
stionger  if  in  an  epistle  ascribing  itself  to  Peter  there 
had  been  no  use  made  of  the  O.  T.  at  all;  but  a  third 
of  thu  epistle  consists  of  references  to  the  O.  T.  or  to 
warnings  drawn  from  it 

The  peculiar  similarity  of  a  large  portion  of  this 
epistle  to  that  of  Jude  has  often  been  commented  on. 
The  second  chapter  and  a  portion  of  the  third  are  so  like 
Jude  that  the  resemblance  cannot  be  accidental,  for  it  ia 
found  in  words  as  well  as  in  thoughta  It  has  been  con- 
jectured by  some  that  both  borrowed  from  a  common 
source.  Bishop  Sherlock  supposed  that  this  source  was 
some  ancient  Hebrew  author  who  had  portrayed  the 
false  teachers,  Jude  having  used  the  epistle  of  Peter  as 
well  as  this  old  authority  {Ute  and  Intent  qfPropket^j 
Dissert,  i,  200,  Lond.  1725).  Herder  and  Uasse,  hold- 
ing this  theory,  conjecture  the  document  common  to 
both  writers  to  be  the  Zendavesta.  This  opinion  has 
no  foundation,  and  relieves  us  of  no  difficulty.  Others 
imagine  that  Jude  followed  Peter,  and  several  reasons 
have  been  alleged  in  favor  of  this  opinion  by  Mill, 
Michaelis,  Storr,  Dahl,  Wordsworth,  Thiersch,  Heyden- 
reich,  Hengstenberg,  and  Gaussen.  Their  general  ar^ 
gument  is  that  Peter  predicts  what  Jude  describes  as 
actually  existing  (Jude  18),  and  that  Jude  refers  to 
prophecies  which  are  fomid  only  in  Peter.  But  it  is 
really  doubtful  if  both  epistles  refer  to  the  same  class  of 
errorists.  Those  described  by  Peter  are  rather  specu- 
lators, though  their  immoral  practices  are  also  noted, 
while  those  branded  by  Jude  are  specially  marked  as 
libertines  and  sensualists,  whose  life  has  perverted  and 
undermined  their  creed.  Others  again  hold  that  Peter 
took  from  Jude;  such  is  the  view  of  Hug,  Eichhom, 
Credner,  Keander,  Maycrhoff,  De  Wette,  Gnoicke,  and 
Bleek.  One  argument  of  no  small  force  is  that  the  style 
of  Jude  is  the  simpler  and  briefer,  and  Peter's  the  more 
ornate  and  amplified;  that  Jude's  is  more  pointed  and 
Peter's  more  indefinite;  and  that  some  allusions  in  Peter 
are  so  vague  that  they  can  be  understood  only  by  a  com- 
parison with  Jude  (oomp.  2  Pet.  ii,  4  with  Jude  6 ;  2  Pet. 
ii,  1 1  with  Jude  9).  Thus  Peter  says,  generally, "  Angels 
bring  not  railing  accusations ;"  Jude  gives  the  special  in- 
stance,  Michael  and  Satan.  Peter  speaks  of  the  **  angels 
that  sinned ;"  Jude  says  more  precisely,  they  *'kept  not 
their  first  estate,  but  left  their  own  habitation."  Olshan- 
sen  and  Augusti  in  part  think  that  the  nmilarity  may 
be  accounted  for  by  a  previous  correspondence  between 
the  writers;  that  Jude  may  have  described  to  Peter 
the  character  and  practices  of  the  false  teachers,  and 
that  Peter,  relying  on  the  truthfulness  of  the  statement, 
made  his  own  use  of  it  without  hesitation  when  he  had 
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occasion  to  refer  to  the  same  or  t  rimilar  eUus  of  pemi- 
etous  sabrerters  of  truth  and  purity.  This  bypothens 
is  scarcely  probable,  and  it  is  more  likely  that  Peter  had 
read  the  epistle  of  Jude,  and  reproduced  in  hUi  own 
epistle  and  in  his  own  way  its  distinctive  clauses,  which 
most  have  deeply  impressed  him,  but  with  such  differ- 
ences at  the  same  time  as  show  that  he  was  no  mere 
copyist.  Is  it  unworthy  of  an  apoatk  to  use  another 
writing  divinely  authorized,  and  can  Peter's  appropria- 
tion of  so  nauch  of  Jude*s  language  be  stigmatized,  as  by 
Beuss,  as  '^  a  palpable  plagiarism  ?"  Thus  Jude  uses  the 
phrase  '^  clouds  without  water,"  but  Peter  '*  wells  with- 
out water,**  this  figure  being  more  suited  to  his  imme- 
diate purpose.  The  tnriXaiic  of  Jude  12  was  from  rem- 
iniscence of  sound  before  Peter*s  mind,  but  it  is  changed 
of  purpose  into  <nrtXoi ;  and  Jude*8  phrase  Ip  rate  ayd' 
vatg  iffiHv  becomes  in  the  same  connection  in  Petor  iv 
rate  drdrat/Q  abriiv,  2  Pet.  ii,  17  shows  a  like  similar- 
ity and  dtfieienoe  compared  with  Jude  13.  The  claim 
of  originality  thus  lies  on  the  side  of  Jude,  while  original 
thinking  characterizes  Peter's  use  of  Jude's  terser  and 
minuter  diction.  There  is  no  groimd  for  BerthoMt's 
suggestion  to  reject  the  second  chapter  as  spurious ;  or 
for  Unmann's,  to  refer  both  second  and  third  chapters 
to  a  post-apostolic  period ;  or  for  Lange  to  brand  as  spu- 
rious the  whole  of  the  second  chapter  with  the  last  two 
renes  of  the  first  chapter,  and  the  first  ten  verses  of  the 
third — that  is,  from  the  first  tovto  xpHrov  yivwmtovrtc 
to  tbe  other;  or  for  Bnnsen  to  receive  only  the  first 
twelve  verses  and  the  concluding  doxology  (Bertholdt, 
EialeiU  m  d,  N.T.  vol.  vi ;  Ullmann,  Der  tweiU  Brief 
Petri;  Lange,  ApottoL  ZeiitaUer,  i,  152 ;  and  in  Uerzog's 
BuyUop,  a.  v. ;  Bunsen,  IffnatiuM  von  A  ntioekien,  p.  175). 

Other  more  specific  objections  against  the  epistle  may 
be  briefly  alluded  to.  According  to  Mayerhoff  (^EvUeiL 
p.  197),  tbe  writer  in  iii,  2  separates  himself  from  the 
apostles ;  Bleek  (EmleiL  p.  576)  and  others  supposing 
that  he  intended  to  characterize  himself  as  an  apostle, 
and  having  before  him  the  somewhat  parallel  expression 
of  Jode,  he  so  far  altered  it,  but  in  the  alteration  has 
failed  to  give  lucid  utterance  to  his  purpose.  The 
phrase,  with  the  double  genitive  leal  r^c  ruv  dwoirro' 
Xwv  ifjulru  ivToXric  rov  Kvpiov,  naturally  means,  **  and 
the  commandment  of  the  Lord  given  by  your  apostles." 
The  pionoua  vfiHv  is  the  best-sustained  reading,  and 
tbe  English  verrion  does  violence  to  the  position  of  the 
words.  As  Olshausen  and  Windischmann  have  shown, 
the  use  of  v/i«!>v  does  not  exclude  Peter,  even  though  it 
be  rendered  "  the  commandments  of  your  apostles  of  the 
Lonl  Jesus."  In  fact,  it  neither  denies  nor  affirms  his 
apostleship;  though  if  iffiiiv  had  been  employed,  and 
the  phrase  raidered  ''our  apostles,"  the  conclusion 
against  its  genuineness  would  certainly  have  some 
weight.  Bnt  this  objection  that  the  writer  excludes 
bin»elf  from  the  apostles  neutralizes  another,  to  wit, 
that  the  writer  betrays  too  great  anxiety  to  show  him- 
self as  tbe  apostle  Peter.  He  could  not  certainly  do 
both  in  tbe  same  document  without  stultifying  himself. 
Does  not  the  apostle  Paul  when  it  serves  his  object  use 
pointedly  the  first  person  singular,  refer  to  himself,  and 
assert  his  apostolic  ofiSce  as  Peter  does  in  i,  12, 18, 14, 
15?  Tbe  use  of  the  name  Svficiov  in  i,  1  can  neither 
tell  for  tbe  genuineness,  as  Dietlein  supposes,  nor  against 
it,  as  Mayerhoff  argues.  The  reference  in  iii,  1  to  a 
former  epistle  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  him- 
self with  the  author  of  that  epistle,  but  natorally  comes 
in  as  a  proof  of  his  anxiety  for  his  readers  that  they 
should  bear  in  memory  the  lessons  already  imparted  to 
them. 

It  is  said  that  the  first  epistle  was  addressed  to  a  par- 
ticular circle  of  churches  (1  Pet.  i,  1),  while  the  second 
was  to  Christians  in  general  (2  Pet  i,  1),  yet  it  assumed 
(iii,  1)  that  the  readers  were  in  both  cases  the  same,  the 
confusion  being  increased  by  the  fact  that  in  ch.  i,  IG 
the  writer  speaks  as  if  he  had  been  their  personal  in- 
structor, whereas  in  iii,  15  he  treats  them  as  the  disci- 
ples of  PauL    Bat  we  may  well  suppose  that  the  first 


epistle,  directed  to  a  large  enough  circle  at  first,  must 
soon  have  token  its  place  as  a  general  epistle.  The  in- 
spired penmen  knew  well  that,  though  there  was  a  par- 
ticular occasion  for  their  writing  and  special  counsels  to 
be  given,  yet  their  teachings  were  to  be  for  the  guidance 
of  the  whole  Church.  Hence  we  sometimes  find  them 
directing  that  their  letters  should  be  read  beyond  the 
first  community  to  which  they  came  (CoL  iv,  16;  1 
Thess.  V,  27).  Peter  might  therefore  properly  write  a 
second  time  to  Christians  without  express  limitation  of 
country,  and  stiU  regard  his  readers  as  those  whom  he 
had  admonbhed  before.  It  is  not  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  by  his  expression  in  i,  16  he  means  personal 
instruction :  the  reference  was  to  what  he  had  said  in 
his  former  letter.  We  must  consider  too  the  circum- 
stances  under  which  he  wrote  at  all.  There  was  a  spu- 
rious kind  of  wisdom  corrupting  the  Church  (Col.  ii,  8, 
16-28).  Jewish  traditions  had  their  influence ;  and  sen- 
sual indulgence  was  sure  to  follow.  Paul,  who  had  care- 
fully watehed  the  churches  he  had  planted,  had  been 
long  a  prisoner,  and  was  thus  withdrawn  from  active 
superintendence  of  them.  Very  fitting  therefore  it  was 
that  Peter,  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision,  should  write 
as  he  did  at  first,  to  confirm  the  doctrine  learned  of 
Paul,  and  to  inculcate  the  holy  principles  and  unblem- 
ished conduct  which  could  alone  fortify  believers  against 
impending  persecution.  Yet  he  anticipates  in  the  first 
letter  a  further  declension,  and  a  greater  necessity  for 
faithful  resistance  of  error  (1  Pet  iv,  1  -4).  Now  we 
know  that  the  evil  did  increase ;  and  Paul  in  the  pas- 
toral epistles  speaks  of  serious  depravation  of  doctrine, 
and  more  open  lawlessness  of  conduct  (1  Tim.  i,  19,  20; 
iv,  1 ;  2  Tim.  ii,  17, 18 ;  iu,  1>7).  The  second  epistle  of 
Peter  was  called  for,  then,  to  check  the  progress  of  false 
teaching  and  of  unbecoming  conduct:  it  takes  up  the 
matter  at  a  point  historically  later  than  the  first ;  but  it 
handles  the  same  topics,  and  so  is  a  proper  supplement 
to  it  Thus,  as  Schott  says  (p.  162),  ''That  which  pre- 
sented itself  in  the  first  epistle  we  see  also  in  the  second ; 
the  same  uncertainty  respecting  the  gospel  -  standing 
of  Gentile  Christians,  and  the  gospel-teaching  of  Paul 
(i,  1, 10, 12 ;  iii,  2, 15,  etc.) ;  the  same  questionings  aliout 
the  revelation  of  Christ,  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
and  the  final  judgment  (i,  4,  etc,  11, 12,  etc.,  16,  etc. ;  ii, 
\f ;  iii,  2, 8,  etc,  10,  etc,  18) ;  the  same  tendency  to  relax 
in  the  work  of  Christian  sanctification  (i,  5-12,  etc; 
iii,  11,  etc,  14,  17)."  Other  noteworthy  traces  he  be- 
lieves he  can  detect  of  a  reUtionship  between  the  two. 
Some  of  these  are  a  debased  stete  of  religious  knowledge 
grounded  on  Jewish  writings  alien  from  the  true  teach- 
ing of  Scripture,  and  an  affected  spirituality  which  fos- 
tered sensuid  indulgence.  Evidence  that  such  evils  ex- 
isted at  the  time  of  writing  may  be  found  more  clearly 
in  the  second,  more  faintly,  but  yet  noticeably,  in  the 
first  epistle. 

Three  arguments  have  been  adduced  to  prove  that 
the  epistle  must  belong  to  post-apostolic  times.  1.  It'  is 
alleged  that  the  doubts  about  Christ's  second  coming, 
referred  to  in  iii,  8,  4,  could  not  have  arisen  in  apostolic 
times,  when  the  belief  in  it  was  so  firm  and  glowing ;  and 
a  period  of  some  length  must  have  elapsed  ere  it  could 
be  said  that  the  "fathers  had  fallen  asleep."  But  the 
scoffers  referred  to  were  probably  Gnostics  who  never 
believed  that  event,  or  at  all  events  spiritualized  the 
truth  of  it  away ;  and  after  one  generation  had  passed 
they  might  use  the  language  imputed  to  them ;  or ''  the 
fathers"  may  denote  the  Jewish  patriarchs,  since  whose 
decease  uniformity  had  characterized  all  the  processes 
and  laws  of  nature.  The  Gnostic  spiritualism  which 
treated  the  resurrection  as  past  early  troubled  the 
Church,  and  its  disciples  might  cast  ridicule  on  the 
faith  and  hopes  of  others  in  the  challenge  which  Peter 
quotes.  2.  It  is  said  that  the  allusion  to  PauVs  epistles 
indicates  a  late  date,  as  it  supposes  them  to  be  collected 
in  part  at  least,  and  calls  them  by  the  sacred  name  of 
ypa^ai  (iii,  15, 16).  But  surely  it  may  be  granted  that 
towards  the  close  of  Peter's  life  several  epistles  of  Paul 
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may  bare  been  brought  together  and  placed  in  point 
of  authority  on  the  same  level  as  the  O.  T.;  and  that 
other  documents  also — tAq  Xoiirac  ypafa^ — already 
occupied  a  similar  place.  Whatever  exegesis  be  adopt- 
ed, this  is  the  general  result.  The  writings  of  Paul,  so 
well  known  to  the  readers  of  this  epistle,  are  mentioned 
not  as  a  completed  whole ;  the  phrase  w  woffatt,  etc,  is 
not  to  be  taken  absolutely,  but  rehtively,  as  if  denoting 
"in  all  his  epistles  which  he  writes."  The  *' things" 
referred  to  as  discussed  in  these  epistles  (vfpi  tovtwv) 
are  not  their  general  contents,  but  the  coming  of  our 
Lord  and  the  eud  of  the  world,  and  in  these  discussions 
"  are  some  things  hard  to  be  undentood.**  The  allusion 
certainly  presupposes  a  late  age,  and  the  writer,  as  he 
informs  us,  was  very  near  his  death.  The  date  of  Peter's 
death  is  not  precisely  known,  and  the  common  traditions 
concerning  it  may  Uierefore  be  modified.  As  Alford 
says,  a  later  date  than  the  usual  one  may  be  assigned 
to  iL  8.  Again,  it  is  held,  as  by  Neander,  that  the  epi- 
thet "  holy  mount,*"  as  applied  to  the  hill  of  transfigura- 
tion, indicates  a  late  period,  for  Zion  only  was  so  design 
nated ;  and  Mayerhoff  affirms  that  the  epithet  suits 
Mount  Zion  alone.  Dut  the  scene  on  which  the  glory 
of  Jesus  had  been  so  displayed  might  many  years  aftei^ 
wards  be  well  called  "holy"  by  one  who  was  an  eye- 
witness, when  he  referred  to  it  as  a  proof  and  symbol  of 
"  the  power  and  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 

Still,  while  a  partial  reply  may  be  given  to  objec- 
tions based  on  difference  of  style  and  of  doctrinal  rep- 
resentation, it  must  in  honesty  be  added  that  these  di& 
ferences  are  not  all  of  them  wholly  accounted  for.  The 
style  and  matter,  as  a  whole,  are  so  unlike  the  first 
epistle,  that  one  has  considerable  difficulty  in  ascrib- 
ing both  epistles  to  the  same  author.  While  there  is 
similarity  in  some  words  or  phrases,  the  spirit,  tone, 
and  manner  of  the  whole  epistle  are  widely  diverse. 
Minute  criticum  may  discover  £ira{  Xtyofuvoy  and  ar- 
range them  in  proof  parallel  to  similar  usage  in  the 
first  epistle ;  but  such  minutios  do  not  hide  the  geneml 
dissimilitude.  It  may  be  argued,  and  the  argument 
is  not  without  weight,  that  a  forger  would  have  imi- 
tated the  salient  pecuUarities  of  the  first  epistle.  No 
one  of  ordinary  critical  discernment  would  have  failed 
to  attempt  the  reproduction  of  its  characteristic  feat- 
ures of  style  and  thought  But  the  absence  of  such 
studied  likeness  is  surely  in  favor  of  the  genuineness. 
It  may  be  added  also  that,  as  there  are  in  the  first 
epistle  statements  so  peculiiyr  to  it  as  to  be  found  no- 
where else,  the  same  specialty  in  what  seems  to  be 
undesi>nied  coincidence  marks  the  second  epistle  in 
the  declarations  of  its  third  chapter.  It  would  have 
been  difl&cult  in  the  second  century  to  impose  on  the 
churches  a  second  epistle  forged  in  Peter's  name,  and 
so  unlike  in  many  points  to  his  first.  A  direct  imi- 
tation of  his  style  might  have  deceived  some  of  the 
churches  by  its  obvious  features  of  similitude,  but  the 
case  is  widely  different  when  a  writing  so  obviously 
unlike  the  first  epistle  won  its  way  into  circulation 
unchallenged  in  its  origin  and  bbtory,  and  was  not 
doubted  save  at  length  by  scholars  and  mainly  on  crit- 
ical grounds.  Why  did  not  Origen  and  others  tell  us 
of  the  time  of  its  first  appearance,  and  how  and  by 
whom  it  was  placed  in  the  canon  ?  Possibly  on  such 
points  they  were  ignorant,  or  at  least  they  knew  noth- 
ing that  warranted  suspicion.  Still  the  difference  of 
manner  between  the  two  epistles  remains,  and  perhaps 
one  might  account  for  it,  as  Jerome  has  hinted  and 
Calvin  has  supposed,  by  the  supposition  that  Peter 
dictated  the  epistle  in  Aramaic,  and  tluit  the  amanu- 
ensis was  left  to  express  the  thoughts  in  his  own  forms 
and  phrases.  Difference  of  condition  and  purpose  may 
account  for  difference  of  topic,  and  the  change  of  style 
may  l>e  ascribed  to  the  Greek  copyist  and  translator. 
If,  moreover,  we  admit  that  some  time  intervened  be- 
tween the  composition  of  the  two  works ;  that  in  writ- 
ing the  first  the  apostle  was  aided  by  Silvanus,  and  in 
the  second  by  another,  perhaps  Mark;  that  the  cbrcum- 


stanees  of  the  ebnrehes  addreaaed  by  Um  were  consid- 
erably changed,  and  that  the  second  was  written  in 
greater  haste,  not  to  speak  of  a  possible  decay  of  fscul- 
ties,  the  differences  may  be  regarded  as  insaffident  to 
justify  more  than  hesitation  in  admitting  its  genuine- 
ness. The  authenticity^  of  the  epistle  has  been  main- 
tained more  or  lees  decidedly  by  MichaeUs,  Nitsscbe, 
Flatt,  Augusti,  Storr,  Dahl,  Hug,  Ueydesreich,  Lard- 
ner,  Windischmann,  Guericke,  Tliierscfa,  Stler,  Diet- 
Um,  Hofmann,  Lnthardt,  Brttekner,  and  Olshanaen. 
Feilmoser  and  Davidson  incline  to  the  same  side. 
These  are  great  names;  yet,  though  we  agree  with 
thjsir  opinion,  we  cannot  venture  to  say,  with  Bonnet^ 
that  *'  of  all  the  books  of  the  N.  T.  which  have  been 
controverted  at  certain  times,  there  is  not  one  whoae 
authenticity  is  so  certain  as  that  of  the  second  epistle 
of  Peter"  {Now.  Tes^,  Introd.,  ii,  701,  Geneve,  1862). 

IL  TSsie,  Place,  Deti^  <md  Penoiu  addrested, — 
When  and  where  the  epistle  was  written  cannot  be 
definitely  known.  The  place  was  Rome  in  all  proba- 
bility ;  for  Peter,  after  coming  to  Borne,  did  not,  so  £ur 
as  we  know,  leave  that  city  till  his  death.  His  death 
is  usually  placed  in  64,  but  it  may  have  been  later, 
and  this  epistle  was  written  just  before  it.  Mayerhoff 
ascribes  it  to  a  Jewish  Christian  of  Alexandria  about 
the  middle  of  the  second  century.  Huther  places  it  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  first  century  or  the  beginning 
of  the  second. 

The  persons  for  whom  the  epistle  is  intended  are 
*' those  who  have  obtained  like  precioos  faith  with 
us ;"  and  iii,  1  identifies  them  with  those  addressed  in 
the  first  epistle.  It  ik  objected  that  this  epistle  as- 
serts that  Peter  had  taught  them  in  person — such  not 
being  the  case  with  those  addressed  in  the  first  epiatle. 
But  the  phrase  adduced — lyviapioafuv  vfuv  (i,  16),  * '  we 
made  known  unto  yon' ' — seems  to  refer  not  to  oral  dis- 
course, but  to  various  portions  of  the  fint  epistle  in 
which  the  coming  and  glory  of  Christ  are  dwelt  on. 
The  object  of  the  epistle  is  to  warn  against  "false 
teachers,"  "bringing  in  damnable  heresies,"  *' deny- 
ing the  Lord  that  bought  them,"  holding  a  peculiar 
dsBmonology — covetous,  sensual,  and  imperious  apos- 
tates, the  victims  and  propagators  of  Antinomian  delu- 
sion. Probably  they  taught  scrnie  early  form  of  Gnos- 
tic error,  which,  denying  the  Lord's  humanity  and 
atoning  death,  ridiculed  his  second  advent  in  man'a 
nature,  set  aside  the  authority  of  law,  and  by  this  ef- 
fh>ntery  justified  itself  in  licentious  impurity.  The 
false  teachen  were  like  the  "false  prophets,"  perhaps 
claiming  divine  basis  for  their  teachings,  and  therefore 
the  more  able  to  shake  the  faith  of  others,  and  seduce 
them  into  perilous  apostasy.  Thus,  in  brief,  as  the 
writer  iiunself  describes  it  (Hi,  17),  his  object  is,  first, 
warning,  or  to  caution  his  readers  against  seduction : 
"  Beware  lest  ye  also,  being  led  away  with  the  error  of 
the  wicked,  fiill  from  ^'our  own  steadfastness" — irpoyt- 
yvuuTKovTtc — *'<ui  ye  know  those  things  beforehand,** 
that  is,  from  his  descriptive  accounts ;  and,  secondly, 
counsel,  or  to  urg^  on  them,  as  the  best  of  all  antidotes 
to  apostasy,  to  "grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  For  this  x^P*€ 
and  yvwmc  would  fortify  them  and  make  them  invin- 
cible against  those  assaults  which  so  often  succeeded 
with  the  unwary  who  foil  in  their  heedlessness,  the 
graceless  who  trusted  in  their  own  strength,  and  the 
ignorant  or  half-informed,  so  liable  {h>m  their  partial 
knowledge  to  be  imposed  upon  by  any  system  that 
dealt  in  novel  speculations,  profsssed  to  unfold  mys- 
teries, or  give  license  and  warrant  for  lawless  practices. 
The  supposition  of  Grotius,  that  it  was  written  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan  against  the  Carpocratians,  and  by  Sim- 
eon, bishop  of  Jerusalem,  is  without  any  probability, 
as  Bertholdt  has  more  than  sufficiently  shown.  The 
arguments  of  Schwegler  for  its  place  as  Rome,  its  date 
the  end  of  the  second  centur}*,  and  its  purpose  as  an 
effort  to  conciliate  Petrine  and  Pauline  theological  dif- 
ferences, are  answered  condosively  by  Huther. 
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IIL  The  coaimtt  of  Um  epUtle  Mem  quite  in  accof^ 
anc8  with  its  asMrted  origin.  The  cnitomary  opening 
MlatatioB  is  followed  by  an  enumention  of  Christian 
Uessings  and  exhortation  to  Cliristian  duties,  with 
spedsl  reference  to  the  maintenance  of  the  truth 
which  had  already  heen  commuDicated  to  the  Church 
(i,  1-13).  Referring  then  to  his  approaching  death, 
the  apostle  assigns  as  grounds  of  assurance  for  believ- 
ers his  own  personal  testimony  as  an  eye-witness  of  the 
tnusflguration,  and  the  sure  word  of  propliecy,  that  is 
the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (14-21).  The  danger 
of  being  misled  by  false  prophets  is  dwelt  upon  with 
grest  earnestness  throughout  the  second  chapter ;  their 
coretottsness  and  gross  sensuality,  combined  with  pre- 
tences to  apiritnalism,  in  short  all  the  permanent  and 
fandamental  characteristics  of  Aotinomiani8m,aro  de- 
scribed; whUe  the  overthrow  of  all  opponents  of  Chris- 
tisn  truth  is  predicted  (ii,  1-29)  in  connection  with 
prophedea  touching  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  the 
destruction  of  the  world  by  fire,  and  the  promise  of 
new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth  right- 
eottsoess.  Alter  an  exhortation  to  attend  to  Paurs 
teaching,  in  accordance  with  the  less  explicit  admoni- 
tion in  the  previous  epistle,  and  an  emphatic  warning, 
the  epistle  closes  with  the  customary  ascription  of  glo- 
ly  to  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

IV.  Coaiflien/aries. — Exegetical  helps  on  the  whole 
of  this  ^ktsUe  exclusively  are  the  following :  Simson, 
ConmemlaTy  (Lond.  1632,  4to);  Adams,  CommaUary 
(ibid.  1633,  foL) ;  Smith,  dmmaUaries  (ibid.  1690, 4to) ; 
Deorfaof,  ErkUiruige  (Amst.  1713,  4to);  Nitzsche,  Km- 
dkath  (Lipsu  1785^  3vo) ;  Flatt,  Dffenmo  (Tub.  1806, 
8ro);  Dahl,  De  ah^ivrt^y  etc.  [indud.  Jude]  (Rost. 
1807,  4tu) ;  Richter,  De  Origine,  etc.  [indudl  Jude] 
O'it.  1310,  8vo);  UUmann,  ilus^n^  (Ups.  1322, 8vo) ; 
OUbausen,  De  Integ,  et  AuthaU,  etc  (Regiom.  1822-3, 
4co ;  in  English  in  the  BibL  Repos,  July  and  Oct  1863) ; 
Picot,  JSteArrcAes,  etc. (Genev.  1829, 8vo) ;  Moutier,  Au- 
thattiej  etc.  [includ.  Jude]  (Strasb.  1829,  8vo);  DeliUe, 
A  utktKfiej  etc  (ibid.  1835, 8 vo) ;  Magnus,  id.  (ibid.  1836, 
8ro);  Heydenreich,  Aechthat,  etc.  (Herbw  1837,  8vo); 
Audeman,  La  2d  Ep,  de  P,  (Genev.  1838, 8vo);  Dau- 
mas,  Introdtutum  critique  (Strasb.  1845,  8vo) ;  Brown, 
DiKounn  [on  ch.  i]  (Edinbi  1856, 8vo) ;  Smith,  Lectures 
(Lond.  1878, 8vo).    See  Pietbb,  First  Epistlb  op. 

Peter  of  Aix^aivtara,  SU^  was  bom  in  the  place 
after  which  he  is  sumamed  in  1499,  studied  at  the  uni- 
Tenaty  in  Salamanca,  and  when  sixteen  years  old  be- 
came a  Franciscan  monk.  In  1519  he  became  prior  at 
Badajox,  and  in  1524  priest.  For  several  years  he  lived 
in  retirement,  but  in  1538  he  was  made  geoeral-superior 
of  his  order  in  Estremadura.  In  1555  he  founded,  with 
the  consent  of  pope  Julius  III,  a  separate  reformed  con- 
gregadoDy  called  the  OUervantittt  (q.  v.),  and  assisted 
St  Theresa  in  her  reforms  of  the  Carmelites.  He  died 
in  1562,  and  was  canonised  in  1509.  His  work  De  ora^ 
(itme  et  mediiaiiome  was  long  and  widely  circulated.  The 
De  oittHM  pace  teu  tranquiiUtaie  is  not  genuine.  Ac- 
cording to  the  legend,  Peter  walked  on  the  sea  by  faith. 
In  a  pictnre  in  the  Munich  gallery,  he  not  only  walla 
himself,  kyot  a  lay  brother  goes  with  him,  whom  Peter 
leems  to  encourage  by  pointing  to  heaven.  See  Acta 
SanctoruoL,  voL  viii. 

Peter  op  ALxxAMDiaA  (1),  the  first  of  that  name 
in  the  liac  of  bishops,  and  noted  for  the  part  he  took 
against  the  Meletian  schism,  was  bom  in  the  8d  oen- 
Uiry.  He  was  placed  over  the  see  of  Alexandria  after 
the'  death  of  Theonas,  which  occurred  April  9, 300.  Pe- 
ter had  not  occupied  the  position  quite  three  years  when 
the  petaecution  commenced  by  the  emperor  Diocletian, 
and  continued  by  his  successors,  broke  out  in  304.  Peter 
was  obliged  to  hide  himself,  and  fled  from  one  place  to 
another,  as  we  leara  from  a  discourse  said  to  have  been 
delivered  by  him  in  prison,  in  which  he  states  that 
he  found  shelter  at  different  times  in  Mesopotamia,  in 
Phflpnifia,  in  PakBtine,  and  in  various  islands.    Cave 


conjectarea  that  he  was  imprisoned  during  the  reign  of 
Diocletian  or  Maximian  Galerius»  but,  if  so,  Peter  must 
have  obtained  his  release  before  the  schism  in  the 
Egyptian  churches.  In  306  he  assembled  a  oounci]« 
which  passed  upon  the  misdemeanori  of  Meletius,  bish- 
op of  Lycopolis.  This  preUte,  in  publishing  calum- 
nies against  Peter  and  bis  council,- finally  created  a 
schism  in  the  Church  of  Alexandria,  which  lasted  150 
years.  Peter  was  obliged  to  seek  his  safety  in  flight. 
In  the  ninth  year  of  the  persecution  he  was,  suddenly 
and  contraiy  to  all  expectation,  again  arrested  by  order 
of  Maximin  Daza,  and,  without  any  diatinct  chaige  be- 
ing brought  against  him,  was  beheaded  Nov.  25,  311. 
Eusebitts  speaks  with  the  highest  admiration  of  his  pi- 
ety and  his  attainments  in  sacred  literature,  and  he  is 
revered  as  a  saint  and  martyr  both  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  churches.  His  memory  is  now  celebrated  by 
the  Latin  and  Greek  churches  on  the  26th,  except  in 
Russia,  where  the  more  ancient  computation,  which 
placed  it  on  the  25th,  is  still  followed.  Peter  wrote 
several  works,  of  which  there  are  very  scanty  remains : 
(1.)  Sermo  de  PoenUentia  .'—(2.)  Sermo  in  Sanctum  Pas^ 
duu  These  discourses  are  not  extant  in  their  original 
form,  but  fifteen  canons  relating  to  the  lapei,  or  those 
who  in  time  of  persecution  had  fiUlen  away — fourteen 
of  them  from  the  Sermo  de  Pmnienlia  (Xciyoc  iript  iitr 
ropoia^),  the  fifteenth  from  the  Sermo  in  Sanctum 
Pateha — are  contained  in  all  the  Canonum  Cotiectumea. 
They  were  published  in  a  Latin  version  in  the  Micros 
preabgiicon  (Basle,  1550);  in  the  Ortkodaxographa  of 
Heroldus  (ibid.  1555),  and  of  Grynsraa  (ibid.  1569);  in 
the  first  and  second  editions  of  De  la  Bigne's  BibUeiheca 
Patrum  (Paris,  1575  and  1589),  and  in  the  Cologne  edi- 
tion (1618).  They  are  given  also  in  the  Concilia.  It 
is  only  in  some  MSS.  and  editions  that  the  separate 
source  of  the  fifteenth  canon  is  pointed  out: — (3.)  Liber 
de  DimnUate  «.  Dekate,  There  is  a  citation  from  this 
treatise  in  the  Acta  ConcilH  Spheeun;  it  occurs  in  the 
A  dio  prima,  and  a  part  of  it  is  again  cited  in  the  i>e- 
/ensio  CyriUi,  which  is  given  in  the  sequel  of  the  Ada : 
— (4.)  Homiiia  de  Adventu  ScUvatorit  a.  Chriatu  A 
short  citation  from  this  occurs  in  the  Lstin  version  of 
the  work  of  Leontios  of  Byzantium,  Contra  Keatorianoa 
et  Eultfchianoa,  lib.  i : — (5,  6.)  Two  fragments,  one  de- 
scribed, Ex  prime  Sermone,  de  eo  guod  nee  praexiatit 
A  nima,  nee  cum  peccaaaet  propterea  in  Corpua  miaaa  eat, 
the  other  as  Ex  Myatagogia  quam  fecit  ad  Ecdeaiam 
cum  Marlyrii  Coronam  auacepturua  eaaetf  an;  cited  by 
the  emperor  Justinian  in  his  Epiatola  ad  Mennam 
CPoUtanum  adveraua  Or^/enem,  given  in  the  Acta  Con- 
cilia CPoiitani  II  a,  (Ecumenici  V  {Concilia,  vol.  v, 
col.  652,  ed.  Labbe ;  vol  iii,  col.  256,  257,  ed.  Hardouin). 
Another  fragment  of  the  same  discourse  u  contained  in 
the  compilation  LeontU  et  Joannia  Rerum  Sacrarum 
lib,  ii,  published  by  Mai  in  the  above-cited  CoHectio, 
vii,  85 : — (7.)  Epiatola  8,  Petri  Epiacopi  ad  Ecdeaiam 
A  lexandrtnam,  noticing  some  irregular  proceedings  of 
the  schismatic  Meletius.  This  letter,  which  is  very 
short,  was  published  in  a  Latin  version  by  Scipio  Maffei 
in  the  third  volume  of  his  Obaervazione  Letterarie  (Ve- 
ronie,  1737-40,  6  vols.  12mo): — (8.)  Doctrina.  A  frag- 
ment of  this  work  is  cited  by  Leontius  and  Joannes,  and 
was  published  by  Mai  (ibid.  p.  96).  The  published 
fragments  of  Peter's  works,  with  few  exceptions,  am 
given  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Galland's  BiUiotheca  Pa-* 
timm,  p.  91,  etc  See  Euaebius,  Hist  EccUa,  vii,  32; 
viii,  13;  ix,  6,  cum  notis  Talesii;  Athanasius,  Apologt 
contra  Arianoa,  c.  59;  Epiphanius,  /.  c;  Concilia,  1.  c; 
Cave,  IliaL  Lilt,  ad  ann.  801,  i,  160  (Oxford  ed.  1740-43) ; 
TiUemont,  Mimoirea,  v,  436,  etc;  Fabricius,  Biblioth 
Grac  ix,  316,  etc ;  Ceillier,  Hiat,  des  A  uteura  aacrea  ef 
eccUaiaatiquea,  iv,  17  sq. ;  Dupin,  BibUoiheque  dea  A  u- 
leura  eccUa» ;  Galland,  Biblioth,  Patrum,  proleg.  ad  voL 
iv,  c  6.~Smith,  Did.  ofGr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  and  Mythol. 
iii,  219..  Comp.  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Genirale,  xl,  138; 
Domer,  Ckriatologie,  i,  810;  Hefele,  Conciliengeaeh*  i, 
827  sq.;  Schaff,  Chu9-ch  Hiat,  voL  i. 
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Peter  of  Albxakdrta  (2),  another  patriarch  of 
that  see,  was  bom  near  the  beginning  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury, during  the  life  of  AthanariuB*  whom  he  for  many 
years  accompanied,  aharing  hia  variable  fortunes,  as 
presbyter  of  the  Church  at  Alexandria.  He  was  des- 
ignated by  AthanaMus  as  his  successor,  and  upon  the 
death  of  that  celebrated  Church  father  (AD.  878)  was 
appointed  to  the  place,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
orthodox  among  the  people,  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  neighboring  bishops.  The  Arians,  however,  who 
had,  either  from  fear  or  reverence,  conceded  quiet  pos- 
session to  Athanasius,  were  by  no  means  disposed  to 
acquiesce  in  the  appointment  of  an  orthodox  soooessor; 
and  Peter  was  at  once  deposed  and  imprisoned.  Mak- 
ing his  escape,  he  fled  to  Rome,  where  he  was  kindly 
received  by  pope  Damasus  I,  leaving  his  Arian  compet- 
itor, Lucius,  in  possession  of  the  Church  of  Alexan- 
dria. After  five  years*  absence,  Peter  returned  with 
letters  from  the  pope  confirming  his  title  to  the  see,  and 
regained  possession  of  the  church  by  favor  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  deposed  Lucius,  and  forced  him  to  flee  to  Con- 
stantinople. Peter  enjoyed  the  highest  esteem  of  his 
contemporaries,  but  survived  his  restoration  only  a 
abort  time.  He  died  Feb.  14, 881,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Timothy.  Yalesius  speaks  of  him  as  the 
abettor  of  Maximus  the  Cynic  in  his  usurpation  of  the 
see  of  Constantinople  in  place  of  St.  Gregory  (Kasian- 
sen),  but  this  is  scarcely  probable,  since  Gregory  him- 
self eulogizes  him.  Theodoret  ascribes  this  act  to  Tim- 
othy. Of  the  writings  of  Peter,  parts  of  two  letters 
have  been  preserved  to  us  by  Theodoret  and  Facundus; 
the  first  giving  an  account  of  the  persecutions  and  acts 
of  violence  perpetrated  by  Lucius  and  the  Arians;  the 
second,  EpUtola  ad  EpUcopot  et  Prethyteroa  atque  Dia- 
eono$  pro  vera  Fide  in  extitio  corutUutoSj  m,  ad  Epitoopoi, 
PredMfUroSf  atque  Diaconos  qui  tub  VaUnU  fmperatore 
Diocassaream/ueratU  txuks  ntissL  See  Ceillier,  ffitt,  det 
Auteurt  aaerit  et  eccUs,  viii,  464  sq.;  Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog,  Ginirale,  xl,  188;  Smith,  DieL  of  Gr.  and  Bom, 
Biog,  amd  MyihoL  iii,  220. 

^   Peter  of  Athens.    See  Pbtek  the  HEfucrr. 

Peter  (^Pierre)  of  St.  AHi>Rit  (known  also  as  Jean- 
Antome  HampalW),  a  French  ecclesiastic,  was  bom  in 
1624  at  L'Isle  (comt^  Venaisstn).  After  having  taken 
in  1640  the  garb  of  the  barefoot  Carmelites  under  the 
name  of  Pierre  de  SUAndre^  he  taught  philosophy  and 
theology :  became  about  1667  general  dcfinitor  of  his 
order,  and  died  at  Rome,  in  the  exercise  of  these  duties, 
Nov.  29,  1671.  Although  he  left  only  some  odes  in 
praise  of  St.  Theresa,  father  Cosmo  de  Villiers  claims 
that  he  had  so  much  facility  in  Latin  poetry  that  he 
was  regarded  as  a  second  Baptiste  Mantouan.  We 
have  of  his  works,  Hittoria  generaUt  Fratrum  Dit- 
cakeaiorum  ord,  de  Monit'Carmelo  (Rome,  1668-1671, 
2  vols,  fol.) ;  this  history  is  the  continuation  of  that 
undertaken  by  father  Isidore  de  St.  Joseph,  who  died 
in  1666:— £«  ReHgieux  done  la  SoUtude  (Lyons,  1668, 
12mo) : — La  Vie  du  B,Jean  de  la  Croix  (Aix,  1676, 8vo). 
He  has  translated  into  French  the  Voyage  a  tOnaU 
(1669,  8vo),  and  the  Vie  du  Pere  Dominique  de  JitUB^ 
Marie,  two  works  of  Esprit  Julien,  as  well  as  the  Made^ 
Idne pemtenle  et  cotwertiej  and  the  Alexia  of  father  Brig- 
nole-Sale.  A  TraiU  de  la  Physionomie  naturelle  and  two 
aacred  tragedies  are  also.attributed  to  him,  which,  in  all 
probability,  are  by  an  homonymous  poet,  Antoine  Ram- 
palle,  known  by  a  verse  from  the  .4  rt  Poetique  of  Boileau 
(ch.  iv,  ver.  36).  See  De  YiUiers,  Biblioth,  CarmeUiana, 
il,  545;  Achard,  ZHcf.  Hitt,  de  la  Provence;  Barjavel, 
Biog,  du  Vanduae,  11,  296.— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Gene- 
rule,  xl,  198. 

Peter  of  AiroiiO,  a  Swiss  theologian  of  the  15th 
century*,  flourished  at  Basle  as  doctor  and  professor  of 
canon  law.  He  wrote  about  1460,  Libellue  de  Ceeaarum 
Monarchia  ad  Fridericum,  etc.  (under  the  title  Be  Im^ 
perio  RomoMOy  edited  by  Faber,  Strasburg,  1606;  Nu- 
remb.  1667).    The  work  takes  the  ground  that  the  Ger^ 


man  empire  is  the  continuance  of  the  Roman  imperium 
(a  view  in  very  recent  times  espoused  by  Freeman  in  hia 
Comparative  Politice),  All  princes  are  subordinate  to 
the  emperor ;  the  emperor  is  the  subordinate  of  the  pope, 
who  has  received  his  authority  ftom  God. 
Peter  of  Aktioch  (1).  See  Peter  Fulux 
Peter  of  Amtioch  (2),  the  third  patriarch  of  that 
name  in  the  current  tables  of  the  occupants  of  that  see, 
which  commence  with  the  apostle  Peter,  was  bom  near 
the  beginning  of  the  11th  centur}*.  Contemporary 
with  Michael  Cerularius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
and  Leo  of  Achridia,  he  united  with  them  in  hostility 
to  the  Latin  Church.  According  to  Cave,  Peter  bitterly 
inveighed  against  the  lives  and  doctrines  of  the  Latin 
clergy,  and  especiall}'-  against  the  addition  of  the  word 
jUioque  to  the  creed ;  while,  according  to  Le  Quien,  he 
preserved  a  more  impartial  tone,  and  showed  every- 
where "  a  disposition  averse  to  schism.**  Peter  obtained 
the  patriarchate  in  the  year  1058,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  sent  synodical  letters  to  the  patriarchs  of  Alexan- 
dria, Jerusalem,  and  Constantinople,  and  to  pope  Leo 
IX,  signifying  his  accession.  Cave  states  that  he  sent 
to  the  pope  **a  profesrion  of  his  faith,**  but  it  b  probable 
that  he  has  applied  this  term  to  the  synodical  letter, 
of  which  a  Latin  version  appears  among  the  letters  of 
Leo  IX.  Le  Quien,  who  had  in  his  possession  the 
Greek  text  of  these  synodical  letters,  complains  of  the 
great  discrepancy  between  the  Greek  text  and  the 
Latin  version.  Two  letters  of  Peter  appear  in  Greek, 
with  a  Latin  version,  in  the  Momtmenta  JBcclesia  Greecm 
of  Cotelerius  (ii,  112, 145).  The  first  is  entitled  Epitioia 
ad  Dominicum  Gradensem,  and  is  an  answer  to  Domin- 
icus  Gradensis  s.  Yenetus,  patriarch  of  Venice  or  Aqut- 
leia,  whose  letter,  in  the  collection  of  Cotelerius,  pre- 
cedes that  of  Peter;  the  second  is  addressed  to  Michael 
Cerularius  {Epittola  ad  MvchaeUm  Cerularium\  and 
is  preceded  by  a  letter  of  Michael  to  Peter,  to  which  it 
is  the  answer.  A  considerable  part  of  this  letter  had 
previously  been  published  by  L^  Allattus,  in  hia  Be 
Conaensu  Ecdeaiarum  Orient,  et  Occident,  lib.  iii,  c  12, 
§  4.  There  is  extant  in  MS.  at  Vienna  another  letter 
of  Peter,  Petri  Epietola  ad  Joasmem  Tranentem  tn  Apu- 
lia  Epiicopum^  relating  to  the  matters  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  £adt«m  and  Western  churches.  See  Cave, 
nUt,  Litf,  ad  ann.  1040,  ii,  132;  Ondin,  Comment,  de 
Scriptorib,'et  Scriptie  Ecclea,  ii,  606;  Lambec,  Comment, 
de  BiUittth.  Ccuarma ;  Le  Quien,  Orient  Chrittian,  ii, 
754.— Smith,  Diet,  o/Clatt,  Biog,  and  MythoL  iii,  221. 

Peter  (Pierre)  of  Baumk  (Lat.  Petrut  de  Pa!ma\ 
genera]  of  the  Dominicans,  was  born  at  Baume  (county 
of  Bourgogne)  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century. 
Having  early  embraced  the  rule  of  St.  Dominic,  he  waa 
sent  in  1821  to  Paris,  and  there  gave  public  lessons 
upon  the  Livre  det  Sentences  of  Pierre  Lombard.  In 
1848  be  was  elected  general  of  his  order  by  a  unanimity 
of  votes.  He  died  in  Paris  March  1, 1845.  He  wrote 
PottiUoB  Ml  quatuor  Evangelia^  some  copies  of  which  are 
preserved  at  Basle  and  at  Tours,  and  two  Lettret  Ency- 
cliquet,  which  have  not  been  printed.  See  Qu^tif  et 
Echard,  Script,  ord.  Pradie.  i,  614.— Hoefer,  .Vour.  Biog, 
Ginerale,  xl,  198. 

Peter  (Pierre),  SON  of  Bi£chin,  was  a  French  histo- 
rian, who  died  in  the  12th  century.  It  is  supposed  that 
he  was  canon  of  St  Martin  of  Tours.  He  left  a  Chro- 
nique,  which  begins  with  the  creation  of  the  world  and 
ends  with  1187.  For  ancient  times,  it  is  a  compilation 
from  Eusebius,  from  St.  Jerome,  Isidore  of  Seville,  Greg- 
ory of  Tours;  for  modem  tim^  from  Frddegaire,  St. 
Odon,  etc  However,  some  passages  from  this  Ckro- 
mque,  relative  to  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  to  the  abbey  of 
Cormery,  and  to  the  counts  of  Anjou,  are  not  without 
interest.  It  has  never  been  published  entire.  Short 
ftagmenta  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  RecueU  of  Duchesne 
(iii,  865-872),  and  in  that  of  Bouquet  (iii,  v,  vi,  viii,  x, 
xi,  xii):  but  M.  Salmon  has  recenUy  published  the  beat 
part  or  it  in  his  Chromquet  de  TVmratine,  after  three 
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VSS^  one  from  the  Imperial  Libnuy,  two  from  the  Vat- 
icao.  See  fiist.  LUt,  de  la  France,  xii,  80;  xui,  67; 
Andre  Salmon,  Notices  sur  Ut  Chroniques  de  Tourame, 
— Hoefer,  AWr.  Bioff.  Ginirale,  xl,  191. 

Peter  Bernabducus,  an  Italian  reformer,  the  ul- 
timate companion  of  Savonarola,  was  a  Florentine  by 
birth  and  of  hnmUe  descent.  He  was  attracted  by  the 
teaching  of  the  great  Italian  reformer,  and  after  the 
execation  of  Savonarola  frequently  met  his  foUowen 
Mcretly,  and  encouraged  them  in  steadfastness  to  the 
fiuth.  He  finally  became  a  leader  among  the  Italian 
reformed,  and  as  anch  forbade  all  participation  in  the 
aacran&ents  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  favored  communistic 
life,  diligence  in  prayer,  and  simplicity  in  dress.  Pur- 
sued by  the  Church  and  by  the  State,  he  fled  with  all 
his  family  to  the  home  of  count  Picus  de  Mirandola, 
but  on  the  way  he  was  captured  and,  after  a  hasty  trial, 
was  oondemneid  to  be  burned. 

Peter  of  Blois  (Peinu  BUeentia),  so  called  from 
the  place  of  his  birth,  a  learned  ecclesiastical  writer, 
flourished  in  the  12th  century.  He  studied  at  Paris, 
Bologna,  and  Oxford,  and  there  was  so  interested  in 
scholastic  pursuits  that  he  became  a  student  of  John  of 
Salisbury.  In  1167  he  was  appointed  the  teacher  and 
Mcretaiy  of  young  king  William  Il'of  Sicily.  Fear  of 
assassination,  prompted  by  jealousy  of  liis  success,  made 
him  leave  Italy,  and  he  remained  for  a  while  in  France. 
In  1168  he  was  invited  to  England  by  Henry  II;  was 
nominated  archdeacon  of  Bath,  and  afterwards  became 
chancellor  of  Canterbury  and  archdeacon  of  London. 
For  the  space  of  fourteen  years  he  was  one  of  the  most 
infloentiid  men  in  England,  both  as  a  politician  and  a 
churchman.  He  died  in  1200.  He  is  said  to  have  first 
used  the  word  transubstantiation.  His  letters  are  very 
iBtereating;  they  are  admired  for  their  elegance  and 
peispicttity  of  language.  Besides,  Peter  of  Blois  de- 
serves to  be  pointed  out  as  one  of  those  eocle«>i%«tics  of 
the  Middle  Ages  who  dared  to  speak  out  against  the 
abuses  in  school,  Churoh,  and  State.  He  complains 
bitterly  of  the  soperflcial  ways  of  the  clergy,  who  were 
then  the  educators  of  the  world.  He  reproaches  those 
who  moot  questions  respecting  time  and  space,  and  the 
nature  of  muversaJs  (imfreno/^),  before  they  had  learned 
the  elements  of  science.  These  charlatans  strove  alter 
high  things,  and  neglected  the  doctrines  of  salvation. 
Peter  of  Bfcis's  writings  have  been  collected  under  the 
title,  Opera  omniOf  mmcprimum  in  Anglia  ope  codicum 
nuumseriptorum  ediiionumque  oplimarumf  edidit  J.  A. 
GUes,  LL.D.  (4  vols.  8vo).  See  Wright,  Biog,  Brit, 
Utter,  ii,  366  sq. ;  Darling,  Cydop.  BiUiogr,  vol.  ii, ».  v. ; 
fiaur,  Doffmet^ach, ;  Hardwick,  Ch.  liiat,  of  the  Middle 
Age$;  JHemnder^  Hist,  of  Christian  Doffnuu.   (J.  H.W.) 

Peter  op  Bruys  (Pierre  de  Brois\  a  French  eccle- 
siastic of  the  12th  centuiy,  u  noted  as  the  reprosenta- 
tive  of  those  anti-hierarchical  tendencies  which  so  gen- 
erally prevailed  in  Southern  France.  He  was  a  priest, 
btit  resigoed  his  orders,  preferring  to  become  a  leader 
of  the  people  against  the  oorruptions  of  die  Church, 
about  1104.  Peter  of  Clugny,  whose  pastoral  epistles 
to  the  biahops  of  the  south  of  France  an  the  principal 
source  of  information  concerning  Peter  of  Bruys,  re- 
proaches him  with  heretical  opinions;  and,  although 
the  aoooont  of  an  enemy  is  always  to  be  read  with  sus- 
picion, the  high  and  disinterested  character  of  the  abbot 
of  Clugny  gives  more  than  <ndinaiy  value  to  his  narra- 
tive. The  time  of  the  composition  of  the  preface  to  the 
refutation  (the  body  of  which  was  of  early  date)  was 
shortly  after  the  death  of  De  Bruys,  which  took  place 
about  A.D.  1125.  At  thb  time,  the  author  tells  ns,  the 
heresy  had  been  flourishing  for  twenty  years.  Peter  of 
Brays  seems  to  have  rejected  infant  baptism,  because 
be  felt  that  baptism  without  faith  was  of  no  avail,  and 
with  Abelaid  he  rebaptized  adults.  He  also  rejected 
all  public  divine  service,  for  God,  ho  argued,  "ante 
alure  vel  ante  stabolum  invocatus"— is  heard  as  well 
ia  the  inn  as  in  the  church*    The  crosses  he  would 


bam,  and  not  honor,  for  that  is  a  reproach  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Saviour.  Peter  of  Bruys  even  maintained 
that  the  Supper  was  not  instituted  by  Christ  as  a  rite 
of  perpetual  observation ;  that  he  only  once  distributed 
his  body  and  blood  among  his  disciples.  This  expres- 
sion is  obscure:  perhaps  he  meant  to  say  that  Christ 
had  observed  this  rite  once  for  alL  He  also  rejected 
the  mass  and  sacrifices  for  the  dead.  He  found  many 
followers,  known  as  the  Petrobnisians  (q.  v.).  Peter  of 
Bruys  was  burned  at  St.  GiUes  on  Still  Friday,  in  1124, 
in  the  Arelatensia  diocese,  by  a  mob,  in  an.emente 
caused  by  his  preaching,  and  probably  instigated  by  the 
Romish  ecclesiastics.  See  Gieseler,  Kirrhtngesch,  vol 
ii,  pt  ii,  p.  586 ;  Engelhardt,  Dogmengesck,  voL  ii,  ch.  iii, 
p.  51  sq.;  MUnscher,  Dogmmgesch,  (edit  by  Cohn),  p. 
209,210.    (J.H.W.) 

Peter  of  Ckllje  (Petms  CeUensis\  a  French  prel- 
ate of  some  aete,  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the 
12th  century.  He  was  abbot  at  Moutier  la  Celle  from 
1150;  in  1162  he  filled  a  like  office  at  St  Remis,  near 
Rbeims;  and  in  1181  was  made  bishop  of  Chartiea. 
He  died  in  1188.  Peter  of  CellaB  left  mystical  inter- 
pretations of  the  Scriptures,  and  letters  to  the  popes 
and  bishops  and  many  princes,  who  highly  esteemed 
him.  He  had  reformatory  ideas,  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  express  them.  His  works  have  been  collected  and 
published  several  times.  One  edition  is  by  Siimond 
(Par.  1618;  Ven.  1728). 

Peter  (Pierre')  of  Crartrcs,  a  French  ecclesiastic 
who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  10th  century,  died 
about  1089.  The  authors  of  the  Histoire  Litteraire  de 
la  France  attribute  to  him  several  works.  We  men- 
tion only  Manuale  Ecdesieistieum,  Manuale  de  Myste- 
1-iis  EcdesuBf  and  Speculum  Ecdesioe,  This  last  treat- 
ise, which  offers  us  curious  details  upon  the  origin  or 
meaning  of  liturgical  usages,  is  unpublished ;  but  we 
indicate  three  manuscript  copies  in  the  Imperial  Li- 
brary of  Saint -Victor,  under  the  numbers  513,  724,  923. 
Number  923  has  one  chapter  more  than  the  other  two. 
Jean  Garet,  canon  of  Louvain,  Gesner,  Possevin,  and 
after  them  the  authors  of  the  Histoire  Litteraire,  desig- 
nate also  among  the  works  of  our  chancellor  a  Para^ 
phrase  of  the  Pstdms,  likewise  unpublished.  There  is, 
finally,  in  the  library  of  Mont-Saint-Michel,  Glosses  in 
Job,  secundum  Peirum,  cancellarium  Camutensem,  See 
Gesner,  BibL  Universalis,  p.  669;  Possevin,  Apparatus, 
ii,  246 ;  I/ist.  Liit.  de  la  France,  \'ii,  841. — Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog,  Genirale,  xl,  184. 

Peter  Chbysolanus,  an  Italian  prelate,  was  bom  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  11th  centuri\  He  was  raised  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Milan  in  1110,  having  previously 
held  some  less  important  see.  He  was  sent  by  pope 
Paschal  II  on  a  mission  to  the  emperor  Alexius  I  Com- 
nenus,  and  engaged  eagerly  in  the  controversy  on  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  His  principal  work  is, 
A  d  Imperaiorem  Dominum  A  lexium  Comnenum  Orotic, 
etc,  designed  to  prove  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
from  the  Son  as  well  as  from  the  Father,  published  in 
the  Gracia  Orthodoxa  of  Allatius,  i,  879,  etc  (Rome, 
1652,  4to),  and  given  in  a  Latin  version  by  Baronius, 
AnnaL  Eccles.  ad  ann.  1116,  vol.  viii,  etc — Smith, Diet, 
of  Gr,  and  Rom,  Biog,  and  MythoL  iii,  222. 

Peter  Chrtsoloous,  SL,  an  Italian  prelate,  was 
bom  at  Imola,  in  the  northern  part  of  Italy,  towards  the 
close  of  the  4th  century.  He  was  educated  by  Corne- 
lius, a  bishop,  and  received  ordination  as  deacon  from 
the  same  prehte.  In  483  he  was  consecrated  archbishop 
of  Ravenna  by  pope  Sixtus  III,  who  knew  all  his  merit 
He  labored  to  reform  several  abuses  wbich  had  been 
introduced  into  his  diocese,  and  to  extirpate  the  rem- 
nants of  pagan  superstition.  In  A.D.  448  St  Germain 
d*Auxerre  having  come  to  Ravenna,  Peter  received  him 
with  marks  of  the  most  profound  veneration.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  heresiarch  Eutyches  wrote  to  him  com- 
plaining of  the  condemnation  passed  on  him  by  Flavi- 
auus  of  Constantinople,  and  Peter  xepllod  to  him  in 
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June,  449,  ezpraning  his  grief  to  iee  that  the  disputes 
npon  the  mysteiy  of  the  iocanuition  were  not  ended. 
He  died  Dec.  2, 450.  His  seal  for  the  instruction  of  his 
flock  is  shown  Inr  one  hundred  and  seyen^-six  Sermo^ 
net,  ooUected  in  708  by  Felix,  archbishop  of  Ravenna, 
under  the  title,  Divi  Petri  Chrytologi  arckiepuoopi  Ra- 
vemtatiSf  viri  eruditiMtimi  atque  ttmetismmi,  intitpie  tt 
pervttustuM  optu  HcmUiarum  mtno  prbnum  in  iucem 
editum  (Par.  1544, 12nio),  which  have  ftequently  been 
reprinted.  They  appear  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the 
Lyons  edition  of  the  Bibliotkeea  Patntm  (1677,  foL)  :— 
Epiglola  PHri  RavemuUit  Epuoopi  ad  Eutychem  Ahba- 
tem*  This  letter  was  published  by  Gerard  Yossius  in 
the  original  Greek,  with  a  Latin  version,  at  the  end  of 
the  works  of  Gregory  Thaumatnrgus  (Mayenoe,  1604, 
4to).  It  is  reprinted  in  tbe  Concilia  (voL  iv,  coL  86,  ed. 
Labbe ;  vol.  ii,  ooL  21,  ed.  Uaidouin).  See  Smith,  JHct. 
of  Gr,  and  Rom,  Biog,  and  MjfthoL  iii,^222;  Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  Ginirak,  xl,  188. 

Peter  Gollivacznus  (also  called  Morra),  an  ecclesi- 
astical character  of  the  18th  century,  flourished  as  teach- 
er of  canonical  law  at  Bologna ;  was  then  secretary  to 
Innocent  III,  by  whose  order  he  collected  the  decretak 
of  that  pope  during  the  first  eleven  years  of  his  reign, 
and  published  them  in  1210  by  the  help  of  the  so-called 
ComjnlaUo  Romana  of  Bemhard  of  Compostella.  This 
collection  was  approved  by  the  University  of  Bologna, 
and  received  the  name  Compilatio  tertia.  (The  so- 
called  Compilatio  aecunda  is  younger,  but  contains  older 
material  See  Richter,  Kirckenreehty  §  74.)  Later,  Pe- 
ter was  cardiiuil  legate,  and  »s  such  labored  to  restore 
order  to  the  Ghurch  of  South  France,  in  his  day  so 
greatly  broken  up  by  the  wars  of  the  Aibigenses  (q.  v.). 

Peter  the  Deacon  (1)  flourished  near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  6th  century.  In  the  controversy  excited 
by  tbe  monks  whom  ecclesiastical  writers  call  Scytha, 
who  came  from  the  diocese  of  Tomi,  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Danube,  Peter  took  a  prominent  part.  He  had 
accompanied  the  delegates  sent  to  Rome  by  the  monks, 
and  while  in  the  Eternal  City  united  with  his  colleagues 
in  addressing  to  Fulgentius,  and  the  other  African  bish- 
ops who  were  then  in  exile  in  Sardinia,  a  work  entitled 
Be  Incamaiione  et  Gratia  Domim  noHri  Jent  Christi 
Liber,  To  this  Fulgentius  and  his  companions  replied 
in  another  treatise  on  the  same  subject.  The  work  of 
Peter,  which  is  in  Latin,  was  published  in  the  Afonu' 
matta  SS,  Patrum  Orihodoxographa  of  Grynieus  (Basle, 
1569),  and  has  been  reprinted  in  various  editions  of 
the  Bibliotheca  Patrum,  It  is  in  the  ninth  volume  of 
the  Lyons  edition  of  Galland  (Ven.  1776,  fol.). — Smith, 
Diet,  of  Gr,  and  Rom,  Biog,  and  MythoL  iii,  228. 

Peter  the  Deacon  (2),  a  learned  Benedictine  of 
Monte-Cassino,  of  a  Roman  patrician  family,  was  lx»m 
about  the  close  of  the  11th  century,  in  the  reign  of 
Alexius  I  Comnenus.  In  the  Jtu  Gncoo-Romanum  of 
Leunclavius  (lib.  vi,  895-897)  are  given  Inlerrogafionet 
qua£  9olvU  rtttrtnditsimiu  Chartulariui^  Domimts  Pe- 
/rttf,  idemque  Diaconus  Majorit  Ecduia  (so.  of  St.  So- 
phia at  ConsUntinople),  A.M.  6600  =A.D.  1092.  We 
learn  from  this  title  when  the  author  lived,  and  that  he 
held  the  offices  described.  He  seems  to  have  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  Benedictine  Order  at  the  very  early  age 
of  fifteen.  In  a  controversy  of  his  convent  with  pope 
Innocent  II,  he  defended  the  monastic  interests  to  great 
advantage  before  the  emperor  Lothaire  in  1188,  while  he 
was  in  South  Italy.  So  well  pleased  was  the  emperor 
with  Peter  that  he  was  made  chartularius  and  chaplain 
of  the  Roman  realm.  Later  he  waa  intrusted  by  pope 
I  Alexander  with  the  management  of  the  convent  of 
Monte-Cassino,  where  he  died  after  the  middle  of  the 
12th  century.  The  following  of  his  writings  are  in- 
structive  for  the  contemporaneous  histoiy  of  the  Chureh. 
D€  vita  et  obitu  Juttorum  Canobii  Canaemia:  —  Lib, 
Obutrium  virorum  Caiineiui»  Arekitterii:  —  Lib,  dt 
hdM  sandit  :^and  Ds  Norissimit  ttmporibH*.  There 
•re,  Of  were^  extant  in  MS.  in  the  king's  library  at 


Paris,  Pelrut  Diaccmug  et  PhUotophva  de  Cgdo  et  In- 
dietione^  and  Petri  Diao&ni  et  Philotophi  TraetatuM  de 
Sole,  Luna,  et  Sidenbut  (Codd.  CMXXIX,  No.  7,  and 
MMMLXXXV),  but  whether  this  Petrus  Diaconus  is 
the  canonist  is  not  dear.^ — Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr,  and  Rom, 
Biog.  and  MgfkoL  Ui,  228;  Potthast,  BibL  Med,  yEvi, 
p.  490;  Fabridos,  BSb,  Graea,  xi,  884  sq.;  Cave,  Bitt, 
Un,  u,  161. 

Peter  the  Dominican.    See  Peter  Martyr. 

Peter  (JPierrt)  of  Dresdkn,  a  German  reformer, 
was  bom  at  Dresden  in  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury. Driven  from  that  city  for  having  spread  the  do&> 
trines  of  the  Yaudois,  Pierre  sought  refuge  in  Prague, 
where,  in  order  to  subsist,  he  opened  a  small  school  for 
children.  Some  time  after  he  attracted  to  himself  one 
of  his  friends  called  Jacobd,  with  whom  he  published 
his  opinions.  Pieira  inveighed  especially  against  the 
communion  in  one  kind.  **  To  his  influence,**  says  Gil- 
lett, "  is  to  l>e  attributed  in  large  measure  the  origin  of 
that  discussion  in  respect  to  the  communion  of  the  cup 
which  almost  revolutionized  Bohemia,  and  brought 
down  upon  it  the  energies  of  crusading  Christendom.** 
He  was  evidently  a  man  of  superior  talent,  and  one 
who  possessed  great  power  over  the  minds  of  others. 
At  Prague,  among  the  thousands  congregated  at  its 
university,  he  had  large  opportunity  for  insinuating  his 
peculiar  views.  The  very  fact  that  he  was  instnimcn- 
tal  in  shaping  the  enlarged  views  of  Jacobel  sufllces  to 
rescue  his  name  and  memory  from  oblivion.  He  after- 
wards united  with  the  Hussites  against  the  primacy  of 
the  pope,  and  propagated  their  ideas  upon  the  nature  of 
the  Chureh.  To  establish  his  doctrines  he  wrote  several 
works  now  completely  forgotten.  He  died  at  Prague  in 
1440.  See  Eneas  Sylvius,  Bohem.  ch.  5 ;  Bonfinius,  Hiat, 
Boh, ;  Mor^ri,  Diet,  UisU ;  Jocher,  A  Ug,  Gelehrten-Ur. ; 
GiUett,  Hum  and  the  Huuites,  i,  88, 488, 619.   (J.  H.  W.) 

Peter  op  Edkssa,  a  Syrian  by  birth,  and  a  presby- 
ter of  the  Chureh  at  Edessa,  and  an  eminent  preacher, 
wrote  Tractatua  variamm  Cauaarum,  treatises  on  vari- 
ous subjects,  and  composed  Psalms  in  metre  like  those 
of  Ephrem  the  Syrian.  Trithemius  ascribes  to  him 
CommaUarii  m  Paalmoa,  and  says  that  he  wrote  in 
Syiiac.  All  his  works  have  perished.— Smith,  DicL  of 
Gr,  and  Rom,  Biog,  and  Mgfhol,  iii,  224. 

Peter  {St,)  Exorctsta  and  MARCELLIXUS  (It. 
SS.  Pietro  e  Mareeliino)^  two  Romish  saints  always  rep- 
resented together,  flourished  during  the  last  persecutiona 
under  Diocletian,  about  the  opening  of  the  4th  centui^'. 
Their  religious  convictions,  openly  avowed,  brought 
them  to  jail,  and  it  so  happened  that  even  there  they 
were  sorely  tried.  Their  jailer,  Artemius,  had  a  daugh- 
ter, Paulina,  who  was  sick.  Peter  promised  to  restore 
her  to  health  if  Artemius  would  believe  in  God.  Then 
the  jailer  ridiculed  him,  sa3ring,  "  If  I  put  thee  into  the 
deepest  dungeon,  and  load  thee  with  heavier  chains,  will 
thy  God  then  deliver  thee  ?*'  To  this  Peter  replied  that 
it  mattered  little  to  God  whether  he  believed  or  not,  but 
that  Christ  might  be  glorified  he  desired  that  it  should 
be  done.  And  it  was  so;  and  in  the  night  Peter  and 
Maroellinus,  dressed  in  shining  white  garments,  came  to 
Artemius  in  his  own  chamber.  Then  he  bdieved,  and 
was  baptized  with  all  his  family,  and  three  hundred 
others.  When  they  were  to  die,  it  was  ordered  that  the 
executioner  should  take  them  to  a  forest  three  miles 
from  Rome,  in  order  that  the  Christians  should  not 
know  of  thdr  burial-place.  So  when  they  were  come 
to  a  solitary  place,  and  the  executioner  pointed  it  oat 
as  the  spot  where  they  were  to  die,  they  themsdves 
deared  a  space  and  dug  their  grave,  and  died  encour- 
aging each  other.  In  the  fiaintings  of  the  churehea 
they  are  represented  in  priestly  habits  bearing  pakna. 
They  are  commemorated  by  the  Romish  Chureh  on 
June  2. 

Peter  Fullo  (also  called  Cnapheua,  i.  e.  the  Fuller), 
a  patriareh  of  Antioch,  was  bom  near  the  commence- 
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ffluit  of  the  5th  oentaiy.  He  was  abbot  of  a  monastery 
at  or  Dear  Constantiiiople,  but  rarioua  accuaationa  (in- 
doding  heresy)  being  made  against  him,  he  fled  to  An- 
tiocb,  acooBDpanjring  Zeno,  aiin*in>law  of  the  emperor 
Leo  I,  who  was  sent  thither.  Peter  appears  to  have 
held  the  doctrine  of  the  Monophysitea,  the  controversy 
coooeming  which  was  at  that  time  agitating  the  entire 
Esfltem  Cbnreh.  On  his  arrival  at  Antioch,  the  patri- 
arehate  of  which  dty  was  held  by  Martyiiu%  a  support- 
er of  the  Council  of  Chaloedon,  he  determined  to  attempt 
the  usurpation  of  that  office,  engaging  Zeno  and  a  num- 
ber of  those  who  favored  the  Monophysite  doctrine  in 
the  enterprise.  Great  tumult  and  confusion  ensued,  one 
csuse  of  which  was  that  Peter  added  to  the  aacred  hymn 
eslled  the  Tritagum  the  woida  "who  wast  crucified  for 
m"— which  constituted  one  of  the  tests  of  the  Monophy- 
fltes— an4  anathematised  all  who  did  not  sanction  the 
akerstion.  Hartyrioa,  unable  to  maintain  order,  went 
to  Constantinople,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by 
Leo  I,  through  whose  influence  he  hoped  to  be  able,  on 
his  return  to  Antioch,  to  quell  the  disturbance.  Failing 
in  this,  and  disgusted  with  his  failure,  he  abdicated  the 
patriarchate,  which  was  immediately  assumed  by  Peter. 
Leo,  however,  at  the  instigation  of  Gennadius,  patri- 
sivh  of  Constantinople,  promptly  expelled  the  intruder, 
in  whose  place  JuUan  was  elected,  with  general  ap* 
proval.  Peter  was  banished  to  Upper  Egypt,  but,  con- 
triving to  escape  from  his  exile,  be  returned  to  Con- 
stantinople and  obtained  refuge  in  a  monastery,  where 
he  remained  until  the  rev<dt  of  Basiliscns  against  Zeno, 
hsving  bound  himself  by  oath  to  abstain  from  exciting 
further  troubles.  The  revolt  succeeding,  and  Zeno  being 
driven  from  Constantinople,  Basiliscns  exerted  himself 
to  gain  the  Monophysitei,  and  issued  an  encyclical  let- 
ter to  the  various  prelates  of  the  Church,  anathematiz- 
ing the  decrees  of  the  Sjmod  of  Chaloedon.  Peter  gave 
fomal  assent  to  this  letter,  and  was  immediately  re- 
stored to  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch  (A.D.  476).  Jul- 
ian loon  after  died  of  grief,  and  Peter,  resuming  au- 
thority, restored  the  obnoxious  clause  **  who  wast  cru- 
cified for  us;"  and  by  repeating  his  anathemas  excited 
fiesfa  tumulta,  which  resulted  in  plunder  and  murder. 
Zeno,  however,  recovering  the  imperial  power,  a  synod 
was  sssembled  and  Peter  was  deposed,  chiefly  through 
^e  sgcncy  of  one  of  his  own  partisans,  John  Codonatus, 
whom  he  had  made  a  bbhop.  He  was  banuhed  to 
Fityusyfrom  whence  he  escaped,  and,  going  to  Euchaita, 
obtained  refuge  in  the  church  of  St.  Theodore.  After 
a  period  of  nine  years,  during  which  time  numerous 
changes  had  been  made  in  the  patriarchate,  the  Mon- 
opbysites,  again  in  the  ascendant,  persuaded  Zeno  to 
consent  to  the  restoration  of  Peter  upon  his  signing  the 
emperor's  ''  Uenoticon,"  or  decree  for  the  unity  of  the 
Church.  This  event  is  placed  by  Theophanes  in  A.D. 
485.  The  Western  Church,  which  had  maintained  its 
allegiance  to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  assembled  in 
council  at  Bome,  and  hurled  its  anathemas  at  Peter,  but 
to  no  purpose.  Protected  by  Zeno  and  the  strength  of 
his  party,  he  retained  the  patriarchate  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  Theophanes  charges  him  with 
various  offences  against  ecclesiastical  rule,  and  with 
numy  acts  of  oppression  after  his  restoration;  which 
charges  are,  unfortunately,  oorroborated  by  the  previ- 
ous character  of  the  man.  One  of  the  latest  manifesta- 
tions of  his  ambition  was  the  attempt  to  add  the  island 
of  Cyprus  to  his  patriarchate.  He  was  succeeded  by 
PsUaditts,  a  presbyter  of  Sdeucia.  His  death  is  vari- 
ously stated  to  have  oocmred  in  A.D.  488, 490, 491.  See 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr,  and  Bom,  Biog.  and  Mt/ikoL  iii,  224. 
Peter  the  Hebmh*,  an  ecclesiastical  character  of 
the  11th  centnry,  is  vivery  little  signiflcanoe  except  as 
the  monks  of  the  Church  of  Rome  have  given  him  im- 
portance by  crediting  him  with  the  movement  of  the 
Christian  Church  against  the  Saracens,  known  as  the 
Vint  Crusade,  for  which  the  credit  is  by  most  compe- 
tent critics  awarded  to  pope  Urban  II.  Yon  Sybel,  in 
his  GtMckiekU  du  ertim  Kreuuugeg  (DOaseldorf,  1841), 


examines  the  history  of  the  first  cmsaders,  and  in  con« 
sequence  of  a  most  searching  review  of  all  the  records 
pronounces  Peter  of  Amiens  an  apocryphal  character, 
and  his  reputed  efforts  fbr  the  first  crusade  the  inven- 
tion of  Grcek  legendariea  of  the  12th  century.  Even 
William  of  Tyre,  who  is  the  principal  source  of  the  hi** 
tory  of  the  Crusades  of  all  the  Middle- Age  historians, 
knows  <in  his  BeUi  Mcri  kittoria  about  1188)  of  Peter 
of  Amiena  only  that  he  is  a  permma  eoataitpltfti/w,  whose 
fate  was  that  of  the  other  crusaders.  The  Jesuit  CEl- 
treman  has  made  the  life  of  Peter  of  Amiens  the  subject 
of  a  sacred  romance,  which  is  often  mistaken  for  history. 
The  whole  scheme  is  intended  to  wrest  the  honor  of  the 
first  Crusade  from  the  papacy  and  to  give  it  to  the 
monks. 

According  to  these  questionable  sources,  Peter  the 
Hermit  was  a  native  of  Amiens,  where  he  waa  bom 
about  the  middle  of  the  11th  century.  He  was  edu- 
cated first  at  Paria,  and  afterwards  in  Italy,  and  then 
became  a  soldier.  After  serving  in  Flanders  without 
much  distinction,  he  retired  from  the  army,  married, 
and  had  several  children ;  but  on  the  death  of  his  wife 
he  became  religions,  and  exhausted,  without  satisfying 
the  cravings  of  his  religious  seal,  all  the  ordinary  excite* 
ments — the  studies,  the  austerities  and  mortificationa, 
the  fasts  and  prayers — of  a  devout  life.  Still  yearning 
for  more  powerful  emotions,  he  retired  into  the  solitude 
of  the  strictest  and  severest  cloister.  Not  even  content 
with  this  life  of  a  recluse,  he  ultimately  became  a  her^ 
mit.  But  even  this  failed  to  satisfy  him,  and  he  would 
not  rest  contented  with  himself  until  he  had  projected 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  For  this  he  set  out 
about  1098.  On  his  visit  to  the  East  he  saw  with  a 
bleeding  heart  that  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  in  the 
handa  of  the  infidel,  and  beheld  the  oppressed  condition 
of  the  Christian  residents  or  pilgrims  under  the  Moslem 
rule :  ^  his  blood  turned  to  fire,"  and  the  hermit  made  his 
vow  that  with  the  help  of  God  these  things  should 
cease.  In  an  interview  with  the  patriarch  Simeon  he  de- 
clared that  the  natives  of  the  West  should  take  up  arms 
in  the  Christian  cause.  On  his  return  to  the  West  he 
spoke  BO  earnestly  on  the  subject  to  pope  Urban  II  that 
the  ^ntiff  warmly  adopted  hia  views,  and,  however 
selfish  may  have  been  the  promptings  of  his  seal  in  the 
cause — he  foreseeing  probably  that,  whatever  m^ht  be 
the  result  to  the  warriors  of  the  cross,  his  own  power 
would  thenceforth  rest  on  more  solid  foundations — 
Urban  eagerly  bestowed  his  blessing  on  the  fervent 
enthusiast,  and  commisnoned  him  to  preach  through* 
out  the  West  an  armed  confederation  of  Christians  for 
the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  City.  Mean  in  figure 
and  diminutive  in  stature,  and  gifted  only  with  an  el- 
oquence that  was  as  rude  as  it  was  ready,  his  defiden* 
cies  were  more  than  made  up  by  the  earnestness  which 
gave  even  to  the  glance  of  his  eye  a  force  more  pow- 
erful than  speech.  His  enthusiasm  lent  him  a  power 
which  no  external  advantages  of  form  could  have  com- 
manded. He  was  filled  with  a  fire  which  would  not 
stay,  and  the  horrors  which  were  burnt  in  upon  his  soul 
were  those  which  would  most  surely  stir  the  conscience 
and  rouse  the  wrath  of  his  hearers.  HLb  fiery  appeals 
carried  everything  before  them.  "  He  traversed  Italy,** 
writes  the  historian  of  I^atin  Christianity,  "crossed  the 
Alps,  from  province  to  province,  from  city  to  city.  He 
rode  on  a  mule,  with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  his  head 
and  feet  bare :  his  dress  was  a  long  robe,  girt  with  a 
cord,  and  a  hermit's  cloak  of  the  coarsest  stuff.  He 
preached  in  the  pulpits,  on  the  roads,  in  the  market- 
places. His  eloquence  was  that  which  stirs  the  heart 
of  the  people,  for  it  came  from  his  own — brief,  figura- 
tive, full  of  bold  apostrophes ;  it  was  mingled  with  his 
own  tears,  with  his  own  groans;  he  beat  his  breast :  the 
contagion  spread  throughout  his  audience.  His  preach- 
ing appealed  to  erery  passion— to  valor  and  shame,  to 
indignation  and  pity,  to  the  pride  of  the  warrior,  to  the 
compassion  of  the  man,  the  religion  of  the  Christian,  to 
the  love  of  the  brethren,  to  the  hatred  of  the  unbeliever 
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■ggTKTiccd  by  bis  iDaulting  tjrai 
tbe  Kedeemer  and  the  uinu,  to  the  ietiie  of  exfuating 
dn,  to  the  hope  of  eteinal  life."     The  roulli  «re  well 
knoira  M  imang  tboae  motti  marrels  of  entliiuiiM 
of  wbich'  biitory  preKnts  occolonil  eximplei,     A 
France  opecislly  was  itiired  from  its  veiy  depthi 
and  just  at  the  time  when  tbe  eDtbtuium  af  that  com 
try  bad  been  enkindleil  to  ita  full  Ten-or,  it  receiTC 
a  aacrednesa  and  in  authority  from  the  decree  of 
oonncil  held  at  Clermont,  in  which  Urban  himaelf  wax 
present,  aad  in  wbich  bis  tdehrated  harangue  was 
but  the  lugnal  for  the  outpoaring,  through  all  Weatem 
Chriatendom,  of  the  same  chivalrous  emotiaoa  by  which 
France  had  been  borne  awar  unJer  the  rude  eloqi 
of  tbe  Hermit.     To  underMand  this  auecesa,  we 
take  into,  account  the  porerty  of  the  maaaes,  ani! 
alluring  progpect  of  a  residence  in  Eulem  lands,  the 
scenes  of  which  were  painted  in  glowing  colon  by  thi 
qxiMle  of  the  holy  war.    Tbousaadi  of  outcasts  hac 
alwaya  been  ready  to  follow  the  princes  in  their  maraad 

in  a  war  which  enlisted  the  highest  sympathies  of  Iheii 
nature  in  its  behalf,  wbich  received  the  aanction  of  tbi 
tDiniateiB  of  religion,  and  was  r^arded  as  tbe  wilt  of 
God  •.  Fur  the  details  of  the  expedition 
to  the  article  CAUaADKB,  our  sole  preseni  _ 

with  the  peraonal  history  of  Peter.     Of  tho  enonnoua 
sciplined  army  which  assembled  from  all  parta 


the  other  being  under  the  ( 
leader,  Walter  (q.  r.)  the 


d  bU 


Tilde  undats,  placed  himself  at  the  beail  of  his  follower*. 
On  the  maTi:h  through  Hungary  they  became  involved 
in  hoatilities  with  the  Hungarians,  and  luffered  a  severe 
defeat  at  Semlin,  whence  they  proceeded  with  much  dif- 
ficulty to  Constantinople.  There  the  emperor  Alexius, 
filled  with  dismay  at  the  want  of  discipline  which  they 
exhibited,  was  but  too  happy  to  gWt  them  supplies  for 
their  onward  march;  and  near  Mice  they  encountered 
the  army  of  the  sultan  Soliman,  from  whom  they  auf- 
fered  a  terrible  defeat.  Peter  acoompanied  the  nibse- 
qnent  expedition  under  Godfny ;  but  worn  out  bj  the 
delays  and  difficulties  of  the  siege  of  Antioch,  he  was 
about  to  withdraw  from  the  expedition,  and  was  only 
retained  in  it  by  the  influence  of  the  other  leaders,  who 
foresaw  the  worst  reeulls  from  his  departure.  Accord- 
ingly he  had  a  share,  although  not  loarlied  by  any  sig- 
nal distinction,  in  the  siege  and  capture  of  the  Holy  City 
in  1099,  and  the  dosing  incident  of  bis  history  as  a  cru- 
sader was  an  address  to  the  victorious  army  delivered 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  He  relumed  to  Europe,  and 
founded  a  monastery  at  Hny,  in  the  diocese  of  Liege, 
where  be  died,  July  7,  I1I5.  The  movemcotwhich  had 
been  inaugurated  continued  to  agitate  Europe  for  nearly 
two  centuries,  and  ita  general  elTeci  upon  the  march  of 
civilization  may  well  he  pronounced  incalculable.  See 
Hilman,  aiH,  of  Lai.  Chriuianilg,  iv,  85  sq. ;  Cox,  Tlit 
Cnuada  (S.  Y.  1874, 18mo),  p.3G  sq.  t  Gibbon,  DtcUnt 
ani  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empirt,  ch.  xxxiiL 

Ffttet  riiE  Lo]<Dant>.    See  Lombard,  Peter. 

Peter  (^Pierre)  or  Haii.lezais,  a  French  chronicler 
of  tho  nth  centliry,  was,accordhig  to  Dom  Rivet, a  man 
of  talent,  of  merit,  and  learning.  He  embraced  the  mo- 
nastic rule  in  the  early  part  of  the  Iltb  century,  and 
fionrisbed  under  (loderanne,  abbe  of  Uaillezais,  in  Bos- 
Piritou.  We  hare  an  interesting  article  of  his  upon  tbe 
history  of  bis  time,  particularly  that  of  the  counts  de 
Ptnlion  and  the  abbe  uf  Maillezais,  Father  Labb^ 
has  comprised  it  {MaUeaoaat  CAronffsn)  in  tbe  monu- 
ments that  he  collected  for  the  history  of  Aquitolne. 
What  concents  the  Irantlatiim  af  Saint  Rigoiurr  has 
been  detached  from  it  and  published  again  by  Mabillon 
and  the  BoUandists.  Sre  lliil. Lill.drla  Fniuee,r,S9S. 
— Hoefcr,  A'oun.  flioj.  Giatrale,  xi,  187. 

Peter  [Si.)  Marttb  (1),  a  Bonun  Catholic  nint 


of  die  Dominican  order,  is  greatly  beloved  in  tbe  BdU* 
iah  fold,  and  in  bis  own  order  raulis  next  to  the  found- 
er himself.  He  waa  bom  at  Verona  about  1S05.  Uia 
parenta  were  Catharisis,  but  Peter  eariy  became  ortho- 
dox in  sentiment,  and  sought  his  education  at  tlia 
conventual  schools  of  the  Church.  At  the  age  of 
flileen  he  miited  witb  the  order  by  the  perauaaion  of 
Dominic.  He  aoon  became  a  public  character  by  reasoo 
of  his  piety  and  oratorical  power.  He  turned  agaioat 
his  own  sect,  and  so  severely  persecuted  tbe  Catbarista 
that  he  was  universally  regarded  as  intolerant.  When 
the  Inquioitioa  needed  an  uncompiomising  head,  Fetet 
was  made  its  general  by  approval  of  pope  Uonorius  III. 
His  high-handed  disposal  of  the  lives  and  properly  of 
people  under  him  made  him  a  general  object  of  hatred. 
Two  Veronian  noblemen '  whom  be  had  accused,  and 
whose  property  was  confiscated,  reaolved  to  be  revenged 
on  him.  They  hired  assassins,  who  watched  that  they 
might  kin  him  in  a  forest  where  they  knew  he  would 
past  unaccompanied  save  by  a  single  monk.  When  he 
appeared  one  of  (he  murderers  struck  him  down  with 
an  axe.  They  then  pursued  and  killed  bis  atlendant. 
When  they  returned  to  Peter  be  was  reciting  tbe  Apoa- 
lles'  Creed,  or,  as  others  say,  was  writbig  it  on  the 
ground  with  his  blood,  when  the  assassin i  completed 
their  cruel  work.  This  event  occurred  on  April  28,  A.D. 
12o2.  In  the  various  paintings  of  this  aaint  he  is  rep> 
resented  in  the  bahit  of  his  order,  and  bears  the  crucifix 
and  palm.  His  more  peculiar  attribute  is  either  the 
axe  stuck  in  bis  head  or  a  gash  from  which  the  blood 
trickles.  Fra  Bartolomeo  painted  the  head  of  his  be- 
loved Jerome  Savonarola  as  St.  Peter  Martyr.  He  U 
also  known  as  S(.  Prter  q/- Feri)*!,    (J.H.W.) 


Jerome  Savonarola  as  Est  Peter  Martyr  {by  Fra  Borto- 


Feter  (_SI.)  Martyr  (S),  a  Romish  saint  of  the 
leth  century,  was  bom  at  Anma  in  I4£5,  ond  was  pn)t>- 
ably  educated  at  the  university  in  Salamanca,  where  he 
taught  for  many  years  witb  great  success.  He  bad  a 
part  in  the  wars  against  the  Moon,  and  in  1505  took 
holy  orders.  As  prior  of  Granada  lie  was  frequently 
employed  in  very  important  missions  by  queen  Isaiielljl 


the  C 


His 


Dt  legaUoiu  BiOglonica.  lie  died  in  1623. 
His  EpiMola  dt  nbiu  niipenadt  was  published  at  Al- 
ia in  1580,  and  at  Amsterdam  in  1670. 
Peter,  HAtrRiTii;^.  See  Peter  tue  Vkkekablc 
Peter  Mooilas.  See  Mogilas. 
Peter  Mottoes,  a  MoFiopbysiie,  flourished  aa  patri- 
arch of  Alexandria  in  the  bth  century.   Liberatns  gives 
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bim  also  the  snniame  of  the  Stammerer,    He  waa  or* 
dained  deacon  by  Dioaconis,  snooeBBor  of  Cyril,  who  held 
the  patriarchate  for  seyen  yean  (A.D.  44i-4dl).    Peter 
was  the  ready  parttdpator  in  the  violences  of  IMoooonu, 
and  earnestly  embraced  his  cause  when  he  was  deposed 
by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  withdrawing  from  the 
oommunion  of  the  successor  of  Dioecoms,  Proterius,  who 
supported  the  cause  of  the  council,  and  uniting  in  the 
opposition  raised  by  Timothy  ^lurus  and  others.    Peter 
was  consequently  sentenced,  apparently  by  Proterius,  to 
dqMAition  and  excommunication.     Whether  he  was 
banished,  as  well  as  Timothy  iElurus,  is  not  clear,  but 
he  seema  to  have  accompanied  Timothy  to  Alexandria, 
and  to  have  been  hia  chief  supporter  when,  after  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Marcian,  he  returned,  and  either 
murdered  Proterius  or  excited  the  tumults  that  led  to 
his  deaths  A.D.  457.   Timothy  JEIuiom  was  immediately 
raised  to  the  patriarchate  by  his  partisans,  but  was  shorts 
ly  after  banished  by  the  emperor  Leo  I,  the  Thracian, 
who  had  succeeded  Mardan.   Peter  also  waa  obliged  to 
flee.    Aoother  Timothy,  sumamed  Salofaciolus,  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  was  appointed  to 
succeed  Proterius  in  the  patriarchate.   When,  in  the  fol- 
lowing reign  of  Zeno,  or  rather  during  the  short  usurpa- 
tion of  Basiliscus,  Timothy  i£lnru8  was  recalled  from 
exile  (Ai.D.  475),  and  was  sent  from  Consuntinople  to 
Alexandria  to  re-occupy  that  see,  he  was  joined  by  Pe- 
ter and  Hub  party,  and  with  their  support  drove  out  his 
competitor  Salofaciolus,  who  took  refuge  in  a  monastery 
at  Canopos.    On  the  downfall  of  BasUiscns  and  the  rea- 
toiati<m  of  Zeno^  Timothy  ^urus  was  allowed,  through 
the  emperor's  compassion  for  his  great  age,  to  retain  his 
see;  but  when  on  his  death  (A.D.  477)  the  Monophysite 
bidiope  of  Egypt,  without  waiting  for  the  emperor's  di- 
Nctiona,  elected  Peter  (who  had  previously  obtained  the 
rank  of  archdeacon)  as  his  successor,  the  emperorjs  in- 
ctignation  was  so  far  aroused  that  he  determined  to  put 
the  new  prelate  to  death.    His  anger,  however,  some- 
what abated,  and  Peter  was  allowed  to  live,  but  was  de- 
prived of  the  patriarchate,  to  which  Timothy  Salofaci- 
olus waa  restored.     On  the  death  of  Salofaciolus,  which 
occurred  soon  after,  John  of  Tabenna,  sumamed  Talaia, 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him ;  but  he  was  very  shortly 
deposed  by  order  of  Zeno,  on  some  account  not  clearly 
ascertained,  and  Peter  Mongus  was  unexpectedly  re- 
called from  £ncha!ta  in  Pontus,  whither  he  had  been 
banished,  and  was  (A.D.  482)  restored  to  his  see.    His 
restoration  appears  to  have  been  part  of  the  policy  of 
Zeno  to  unite,  if  possible,  all  parties;  a  policy  which 
Peter,  whose  age  and  misfortunes  appear  to  have  abated 
the  fierceness  of  his  party  spirit,  was  ready  to  adopt.  He 
consequently  subscribed  the  Henoticon  of  the  emperor, 
and  readmitted  the  Proterian  party  to  communion  on 
their  doing  the  same.   John  of  Tabenna  had  meanwhile 
fled  to  Rome,  where  the  pope,  SimpUcius,  who,  with  the 
Western  Church,  steadily  supported  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  embraced  his  cause,  and  wrote  to  the  emper- 
or in  his  behalf.    Felix  II  or  III,  who  succeeded  Sim- 
plicina  (A.D.483),  was  equally  zealous  on  the  same  side. 
Peter  had  some  difficulty  in  maintaining  his  position. 
In  order  to  recover  the  favor  of  his  Monophysite  friends, 
whom  hia  subservience  to  Zeno's  policy  hod  alienated, 
he  anathematized  the  Council  of  Chalcedon ;  and  then, 
to  avert  the  displeasure  of  Acacius  of  Constantinople 
and  of  the  court,  to  whose  temporizing  course  this  de- 
cisive step  was  adverse,  he  denied  that  he  had  done  so. 
Evagrius  has  preserved  the  letter  he  ^iTote  to  Acacius 
on  this  occasion,  which  is  the  only  writing  of  Peter  now 
extant.    By  this  tergiversation  he  preserved  his  sec, 
and  was  enabled  to  brave  the  repeated  anathemas  of 
the  Western  Church.    When,  however,  to  recover  the 
attachment  of  the  Monophysites,  he  again  anathema- 
tized the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  Euphemius,  the 
newly  elected  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  forsaking  the 
policy  of  his  predecessors,  took  part  with  the  Western 
Church  against  him,  hia  difficulties  became  more  seri- 
ous.   What  result  this  combination  against  him  might 
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have  produced  cannot  now  be  known ;  death  removed 
him  from  the  scene  of  strife  A.D.  490,  shortly  before 
the  death  of  Zeno.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  see  of 
Alexandria  by  another  Monophvsite,  Athanaaius  U. 
See  Cave,  HisL  LiU.  i,  466;  Fabridus,  BibL  Graca,  xi, 
886 ;  Le  Quien,  Oriefu  Christianys,  vol  ii,  col.  416,  etc ; 
Tillemont,  if rmotrr«  EcdenaaHques,  vol.  xvi. — Smith, 
Diet,  of  Gr,  and  Rom.  Biog,  and  Mythol  iii,  225. 

Peter  {Pierre'),  archbishop  of  Narbonxe,  the  son 
of  Ameli,  waa  bora  in  the  Uwt  half  of  the  12th  century. 
He  was  at  first  clerk  of  Saint-Nazaire  of  B^ziers ;  canon, 
chamberlain,  grand  archdeacon  of  Narbonne ;  then  elect- 
ed archbishop  in  the  month  of  March,  1226.  The  ex- 
termination of  the  Albigenses  having  ended  the  war  so 
long  prosecuted  against  these  people,  Peter  used  all  his 
efforts  to  pacify  his  diocese.  But  observing  the  method 
practioad  in  his  time,  he  seized,  according  to  that  cus- 
tom, all  the  goods  which  had  belonged  to  the  heretics, 
made  all  the  inhabitants  of  Narbonne  take  oath  to 
massacre  any  one  who  should  dare  in  the  future  to 
separate  himself  from  the  Roman  orthodoxy,  and  in  or- 
der to  watch  over,  discover,  and  point  out  aU  the  dis- 
senters, introduced  in  1231  into  the  city  of  Narbonne 
the  St.  Dominican  friars.  But  the  Albigenses  were 
conquered,  not  subdued.  An  occasion  having  offered 
in  1234,  the  inhabitants  rose  in  insurrection,  and  drove 
out  their  archbishop.  Vainly  he  excommunicated  them. 
In  order  to  return  to  his  metropolis,  after  about  a  year's 
exile,  Peter  was  obliged  to  descend  to  conditions.  The 
insurgents  imposed  upon  him,  among  others,  that  of  ex- 
pelling from  their  city  the  Brother  Preachers,  and  un- 
der his  eyes,  for  greater  safety,  they  invaded  the  convent 
of  these  brothers  and  put  them  (to  flight.  Peter  dared 
not  recall  them.  Yet  he  was  a  prelate  energetic  in  his 
designs,  courageous  in  his  conduct,  who  had  the  tem- 
perament of  a  man  of  arms,  and  who  oftener  faced  perils 
than  turned  his  back  upon  them.  In  1238  he  made  a 
campaign  against  the  Moon  with  Jayme  I,  king  of  Ara- 
gon,  and,  according  to  the  Chromque  of  Alberic,  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  battles  fought  under  the  walls  of 
Valence.  The  following  year  he  raised  other  troops, 
and  at  their  head  went  to  drive  from  Carcassonne  Ray- 
mond de  Tancarvel  and  some  other  lords  in  revolt 
against  the  king  of  France.  He  was  less  fortunate  in. 
his  attempt  against  Aimeric;  the  latter  drove  him  from 
Narbonne  in  1242.  Finally,  in  1243,  we  see  the  arch- 
bishop Peter  making  the  siege  of  the  chateau  of  Mont- 
segur,  and  taking  it  from  the  heretics.  This  was  the 
last  exploit  of  this  belligerent  prelate.  He  died  at  Nar- 
bonne May  20, 1 245.  See  GalUa  Chrittiana,  vol.  vi,  col. 
65;  Ilitt.  Liu,  de  ki  /Vance,  xviii,  831 ;  Vaissette,  Hist, 
da  Lanffuedoc.  iii,  852 ;  Alberic,  Chronicon^  ad  ann.  1239 ; 
Gulielmus  de  Podio,  HisL  bellor.  adversus  Albigenses,  c. 
89, 40  sq.^Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Genirale,  xl,  195. 

Peter  op  Nioomedia,  an  Eastern  ecclesiastic,  was 
bom  in  the  early  part  of  the  7th  century.  He  was  one 
of  the  prelates  who,  with  certain  deacons  and  monks,  had 
to  clear  themselves  in  the  third  Constantinopolitan,  or 
sixth  oecumenical,  council  (A.D.  680),  from  the  suspicion 
of  holding  the  Monothelite  heresy,  by  oath  and  solemn 
written  confessions  of  their  belief  in  the  orthodox  doc- 
trine of  two  wiUs  in  Christ.  The  confessions  were  of 
considerable  length,  and  all  exactly  alike,  and  are  given 
in  the  original  Greek  with  a  considerable  hiatus;  but 
completely  in  a  Latin  version  in  the  A  eta  ConcUii  CPoli- 
tani  in,  Actio  x;  or,  according  to  one  of  the  Latin  ver- 
sions of  the  A  da  given  by  Hardouin,  in  A  ctio  ix.  Sec 
Concilia,  voL  vi,  col.  784,  842,  ed,  Labbe ;  vol.  iii,  col. 
1202, 1248, 1637, 1561,  ed.  Hardouin ;  Cave,  Hist.  Litt.  ad 
ann.  680,  i,  595.— Smith,  Diet.  o/Gr.  and  Rom,  Biog.  and 
Mythol.  iii.  226. 

Peter  (St.)  Nolasco  (Sp.  San  Pedro  Nolasco),  a 
Romish  saint,  noted  as  the  founder  of  "  the  Order  of 
Our  Lady  of  Mercy,"  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the 
13th  century.  He  was  the  son  of  a  noble  of  Languedoc, 
and  became  a^  convert  of  St,  John  de  Matha.    He  waa 
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much  caltiviled,  and  greatly  nuemed  fur  bia  learning 
and  application,  and  wax  mads  a  tutor  of  the  youii); 
king  jamea  or  Aragon.  At  the  needi  or  (he  cruiaden 
called  fur  help  fnim  varioiu  diicctioni,  Frier  brought 
about  the  rormatioD  of  the  order  above  referred  to,  At 
Sntitwas  niJitarr,  aadeotuialedorknighla  and  gentle- 
men. The  king  himaelf  wu  placed  at  the  head,  and  his 
amia  served  aa  a  device  or  badge.  Soon,  however,  the 
order  became  very  popular,  and  extended  ilaelf  oil  all 
liila,  I'eter  Kulaaco  waa  the  guperior,  and  ^lent  hii 
lire  in  cxpeditiuns  tt>  the  provincea  undei  the  Moor;, 
from  which  he  brought  hack  hundreds  of  redeemed 
capti\'e&  In  (itue  the  order  changed  ita  character  from 
that  of  a  military  to  that  of  a  religious  institution,  and 
ai  such  eurted  it  wide  inauence.  Peter  hioiielf,  when 
he  waa  old,  was  taken  from  bia  cell  by  augela,  ao  the 
legend  goei,  and  home  to  and  from  the  altar,  wljere  he 
recdved  the  holy  EacbariM.  In  the  paintings  of  the 
aainta  be  is  represent«d  aa  old,  with  a  while  habit,  and 
the  shield  of  king  Jamea  on  hii  brcul.  His  death  is 
taidtobaveoccurred  Jail.  15,1358.    (J.  tl.W.) 
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P«t«r  THE  Patrician  (1)  vas  a  Byzantine  histo- 
rian of  the  6th  century.  He  was  bom  at  Theasalonica, 
in  the  province  of  Macedonia,  then  included  in  the  pre- 
fecture of  Illyiicuni.  He  aetlled  at  Constant  iiiople, 
where  be  acquired  distinclion  as  a  rhetor  oi  adrocaU, 
a  profeasion  for  which  hb  cultivated  mind,  agreeable 
address,  and  natural  powers  of  peisuaiuon  were  admira- 
Lily  ailapted.  These  qualifications  pointed  him  out  to 
ihc  discernment  of  the  emperor  Justinian  I  as  suited  fur 
diplomatic  life,  and  he  was  sent  by  him  (A.D.  534)  ax 
■mbasaailor  to  Amaiasuutha,  regent  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ibe  Ostrogoths.  Beroro  atriving  in  Italy  Pclcr  learned 
(h«  death  of  the  young  king  AthUaric,  thv  marriage  of 
Amaiasuntha  and  Theodotus,  one  of  the  principal  chiefs 
of  the  Ostrogoths,  their  exaltation  to  the  throne  of 

pcisonmenC  uf  Amaiasuntha.  Peter  then  received  in- 
structions to  vindicate  the  cause  of  the  imprisoned 
queen;  but  his  arrival  at  Kavenna  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  the  murder  of  Amaiasuntha.  Procopius 
charges  Peier  with  instigating  Theodotus  to  commit 
the  murder,  being  secretly  commissioned  to  do  so  by  the 
jealonsy  of  Theodora,  Jiistinian's  wife,  who  held  out  to 
him  as  an  inducement  to  comply  with  her  desire  the 
hape  of  great  advancement.  Wlietber  hr  was  an 
abettor  to  the  crime  or  not,  Peter,  in  contiirmity  lo 
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the  orders  of  Juatintan,  demanded  reparation  fur  it,  and 
declared  war  against  Theodotua.  The  latter,  lerriHcd, 
Gommiauoned  himtoconveylo  Juatintan  the  moat  hom- 
ble  propoaitiona  of  peace,  and  even,  if  neceasaiy,  the 

offer  of  his  abdication.  The  last  offer  only  was  accept' 
ed;  but  when  Peter  relumed  to  communicate  the  will 
of  the  emperor  to  Theodotus,  the  latter  was  natdispoBMl 
to  accept  it.  The  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  even  violated 
the  law  of  nations  by  imprisoning  the  Bviantiue  am- 
basaadnre.  Peter  and  bis  colleague  remained  in  cap> 
livity  undl  Beliaarius,  by  detaining  some  Ostrogothie 
ambaasadora,  compelled  Vitiges,  who  had  succeedeil 
TheodotuB,  lo  release  him  about  the  end  of  A.D.  68«. 
On  hia  return  Peter  received,  as  Procopiui  inlimalea,  by 
Theoiloia'a  interest,  and  aa  a  reward  for  his  participa- 
tion in  procuring  Amalasuntha's  death,  the  high  ap- 
pointment of  magater  officiorvni,  hut  incurred  general 
odium  by  the  part  he  bad  acted.  He  exerciaed  his  au- 
thority with  the  most  uabridled  rapacity;  for  altbougb 
be  was,  aci»rding  to  Procopius,  naluislly  of  a  mild  tem- 
per, and  by  no  means  insolent,  be  was  at  the  ume  time 
the  most  dishonest  of  alt  mankind,  cXiir- 
fiararet  H  ai^pairw  iixuvruf.  Sev- 
eral years  afterwards  (about  A.D.  660) 
Peter,  who  retained  his  post  of  nagiiftr 
r^eiorum,  and  had  in  addition  acquired 
the  dignii}-  of  patridan,  was  sei^tby  Jus- 
tinian to  negodate  a  peace  with  Choaroi^ 
I,  king  of  Persia.  Some  Aegotialiona 
with  pope  Vigilius  (552),  and  a  new  mis- 
nioo  into  Perua  (5G2),  are  the  last  events 
known  of  the  career  of  Peter  the  Patri- 
cian. He  died  soon  after  bis  return  from 
Persia,  leaving  one  son,  who  succeedeil 
him  in  his  office  of  magiila-  njjEciaruin. 
According  to  Suidas,  Peter  composed  two 
vtork^  Iliiloria  and  De  Slats  Heipvbti- 
ca.  The  IliifarliT  began  with  Augustus, 
or  rather  with  the  second  triumvirate, 
and  continued  to  a  period  a  little  later 
than  the  lime  of  Constanline  the  Ureal. 
Considerable  portion*  of  it  are  pmerved 
in  tbe  i:ictijtta  dt  /..tgaliombm,  made  by 
order  of  the  emperor  Constanline  Poi^ 
phyrugeniluB.  The  treatise  De  Slain  lie- 
ipablica  is  lost,  although  Mai  thinks  he 
recognises  it  in  IM  RtpiMica,  from  whicl) 
he  has  deciphered  and  published  long 
n  yelmm  A'oni 
fragmenla  from  the 

muniu  A  ula  Bj/nalimr  of  Constantino  Porphyrogen- 
ilus.  Peter  the  Patrician  has  given  a  leiation  of  hia 
negotiations  with  Chosroi^^  which  is  quoted  by  Henan- 
der.  All  the  remains  of  this  historian  are  given  in  Ibe 
Bonn  edition  of  the  Kierrpla  dt  Legatitmibtu.  See 
¥i.hri<:iat,  Bibliolltrca  Crwtv.Ti,  1S5;  vii,638;  viii.SS; 
Reiske,  Prr/alio.  c  ii,  to  the  De  Cwrrmoniit  of  Con- 
stantino Porphyiogenilus;  Niehnhr,  De  Uutoricit  yuo^ 
rum  Rtliquia  hoc  I'odirane  con/inniriir,  in  the  £xttrpta 
de  Leffol.  ed.  of  Bonn ;  Mai,  De  Fragninlit  Polilieu  Pe- 
tri Mngittri,  in  the  Script.  Vcttrum  Nova  Coilec.  ii,  571 
sq.;  Saikh,  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom. Bing, and Mgttoi.iu, 
2a0i  Hoefer,  Hour.  Bay.  Ceniralr,  xl,  182. 

PfttAT  TilK  Patkicias  (3)  was  a  Greek  saint  who 
lived  early  in  tbe  9th  century.  He  had  fought  in  tbe 
battle  (A.'D.  Stl)  against  the  Bulgarians  in  which  tbe 
emperor  Nicepboma  I  waa  defeated  and  slain.  A  life 
of  Peter,  taken  from  the  .WmiM  of  the  Greeks,  is  given 
in  the  original  (Jreek,  with  a  Latin  vcrsinn,  and  a  Com- 
menlariolui  Pneriut  by  Joannes  Pinius,  in  the  Ada 
Sandorum  (July),  i,  289,  290. 

Peter  thb  Patricias  (B),  a  Greek,  dilRrent  from 
the  foregoing,  and  belonging  lu  a  somewhat  later  pe- 
riod. He  presented  to  the  emperor  Leo  XI  Sapiens. 
who  began  to  reign  A.D.  8B6,  a  copy  of  T^eodoret's 
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CttrtFtio  GrfBCcarum  AdfeeUomtm,  to  which  he  prefixed 
SD  f^nfframma,  which  b  printed  at  length  by  Lam- 
bectus  in  his  CommaUariut  de  BibliotJL  Ceesaraa. 

Peter  (Pierre)  of  Poitikrs,  wm  a  modern  Latin 
poet,  who  died  after  1 141.  All  that  we  learn  of  bin  life 
if  that,  having  made  a  profession  of  the  rule  of  St. 
Benedict  in  a  monastery  of  Aquitaine,  he  was  chosen 
by  Peter  the  Venerable  as  secretary,  and  accompanied 
him  first  to  Ougny,  in  1 134,  then  to  Spain  in  1 141.  H  is 
principal  works  are  poems  in  elegiac  verse,  which,  for 
verses  of  the  12th  century,  lack  neither  fluency  nor  ele- 
gance. Yet  Peter  the  Venerable  surpasses  even  the 
limit  of  hyperbole  when  he  compares  these  verses  with 
those  of  Horace  and  Virgil  The  poems  of  Peter  of 
Poitiers  have  been  collected  by  the  editors  of  the  Bib- 
Uotk,  de  CiunL  We  find  in  the  same  collection,  among 
the  lettxas  of  Peter  the  Venerable,  three  letters  written 
to  thia  abbe  by  bis  secretary.  A  fourth  letter  from 
Peter  of  Poiders  to  Peter  the  Venerable,  published  by 
Uait^ne  in  hU  AmpUuima  CoUectio  (ii,  11),  contains 
this  curioQS  infonnation,  that  Peter  of  Poitiers,  being 
in  Spain,  contributed  some  part  to  the  translation  of 
the  Koran  demanded  by  the  abbrf  of  Chigny.  See  Iliit. 
Hit  de  ia  France^  xii,  349.-~Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  Gene- 
nz^,  xl,  187. 

Peter  Regi  i^to  (St.\  a  mediseval  saint,  appears 
in  the  later  Italian  and  Spanish  paintings  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans, to  whose  order  he  belonged.  He  is  noted  in 
ecclesiastical  annals  for  his  *<  sublime  gift  of  prayer." 
He  died  3Iarch  30, 14d6. 

Peter  of  Rrmioius,  also  known  as  Petrua  CelleruU, 
flourished  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  12th  century  as 
abbot  of  St.  Remigius,  and  afterwards  as  bishop  of  Cbar- 
tr».  He  published  his  (?^wa,  containing  Sermonet, 
Liber  de  paanbus^  Mosaici  tabemacuti  mysHca  et  moraHs 
erponiio,  De  comcienHa,  De  dUciplina  claustraH,  Epw- 
tolarum  libri  ix  (in  Bibi,  Max.  Pair,  xxiii,  636),  Trcuy 
tatvi  de  ducipNaa  dawtrali  (D*Achery,  SptcU.  i,  452), 
£piMtoiarum  lUniiz  (Siiroondi  Opera  Varia^  iii,  659). 

Peter  of  Sebastk,  an  Eastern  prelate,  was  bom  at 
C^aoreai,  in  Cappadocia,  before  A.D.  349.    He  was  the 
youngest  of  the  ten  children  of  Basil  and  Emraelia,  who 
numbeiwd  among  their  children  those  eminent  fathers 
of  the  Church,  Basil  the  Great  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa. 
Petert  eariy  education  was  conducted  by  his  sister,  St. 
Kacrina,  who,  in  the  emphatic  phrase  of  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  "was  everything  to  him— father,  teacher,'  at- 
tendant, and  mother."    The  quickness  of  the  boy  en- 
sbled  him  readily  to  acquire  anything  to  which  his  at- 
tention was  directed^  but  his  education  appears  to  have 
been  conducted  on  a  very  narrow  system,  profane  learn- 
ing being  disregarded.    If,  however,  his  literary  culture 
was  thus  narrowed,  his  morals  were  preserved  pore ;  and 
if  he  fell  short  of  his  more  eminent  brothers  in  variety 
of  atuinments,  he  equalled  them  in  holiness  of  life. 
The  place  of  his  edncation  appeare  to  have  been  a  nun- 
nery at  Annesi,  or  Annesa,  on  the  river  Iris,  in  Pontus, 
established  by  his  mother  and  sister;  and  with  them,  or 
in  the  monastery  which  his  brother  Basil  had  estab- 
lished on  the  other  aide  of  the  river,  much  of  his  life 
WIS  {Mssed.    In  a  season  of  scardty  (A.D.  367,  868  ?), 
such  was  his  benevolent  exertion  to  provide  for  the 
destitute,  that  they  flocked  to  him  from  all  parts,  and 
^ve  to  the  thinly  peopled  neighborhood  in  which  he 
resided  the  appearance  of  a  populous  town.    His  moth- 
er's death  appeara  to  have  occurred  about  the  time  of 
Basil's  elevation  to  the  bishopric  of  the  Cappadocian 
CKsarea,  about  A.D,  870;  soon  alter  which,  apparently, 
Peter  received  from  Basil  ordination  to  the  office  of 
presbyter,  probably  of  the  Church  of  Oesarea ;  for  Basil 
appean  to  have  employed  his  brother  as  his  confidential 
tgent  in  some  affaiia.    A  passage  of  Theodoret  (7/.  E. 
iv,  30)  ahows  that  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  struggle 
carried  on  daring  the  reign  of  Valens  by  the  bishops  of 
the  orthodox  party  against  Arianlsm.    It  was  probably 
After  the  death  both  of  Basil  and  Macrina,  about  the  year 


SaO,  as  TUlemont  judges,  that  Peter  was  raised  to  the 
bishopric  of  Sebaste  (now  Siwas),  in  the  Lesser  Armenia. 
His  elevation  preceded  the  second  general  council,  that 
of  Constantinople,  A.D.  880-881,  in  which  he  took  part. 
In  what  year  he  died  is  not  known,  but  it  was  probably 
after  A.D.  891,  and  certainly  before  the  death  of  his 
brother,  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (who  survived  till  A-D.  894, 
or  later),  for  (iregory  was  present  at  Sebaste  at  the  first 
celebration  of  his  brother's  memory,  i.  e.  the  anniversar}' 
of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  hot  weather,  and  there- 
fore could  not  have  been  in  January  or  March,  where 
the  martyrologies  place  it.  The  only  extant  writing  of 
Peter  is  a  letter  prefixed  to  the  Conira  Eunomium  Librt 
of  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  published  with  the  works  of 
that  father.  It  is  entitled  Sandi  Patris  noatri  Petri 
Episcopi  Sebasteni  ad  S.  Gregorwm  Nyatenum  euum 
EpUtoUu  Peter  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ambi- 
tious of  authot*hip,  and  probably  felt  the  disqualification 
arising  from  his  restricted  education.  Some  of  tlie  works 
of  his  brother  Gregory  were,  however,  \mtten  at  his  de- 
sire, such  as  the  above-mentioned  treatises  against  Eu- 
nomius  and  the  ErpIicaUo  Apologetica  in  IJexaimeron, 
The  De  Homitdt  Opijido  is  also  addressed  to  him  by 
Gregory,  who,  both  in  this  treatise  and  in  the  ErpHca^ 
tio  in  Bexainuron^  speaks  of  him  in  the  highest  terms. 
See  Greg.  Nyssen.  De  Vita  S.  Macrina;  Basil,  Man- 
timu  Episcopis  Epistoloj  cciii,  ed.  Bened.;  Tillemont, 
Memoires,  ix,  572 ;  Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christianus,  vol.  i, 
col.  424;  Cave,  Biet.  LiiL  ad  ann.  370,  i,  246.— Smith, 
Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Ram.  Biog.  and  Mythol.  iii,  227. 

Peter  (Pierre),  prior  of  St.  John  of  Sens,  was  bom 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  11th  century.  In  1111,  Stephen, 
provost  of  the  church  of  .Sens,  having  resolved  to  r&tore 
the  ancient  monastery  of  Saint-Jean,  called  to  it  some 
regular  canons,  and  confided  the  government  of  thia 
bouse  to  our  Peter.  The  authora  of  the  GaUia  Chris- 
tiana give  the  highest  praise  to  the  knowledge  and  pi- 
ety of  this  prior.  He  died  after  1144.  We  have  several 
of  hi»  Letters,  published  by  Du  Saussay  in  his  Armales 
de  TEglise  d'OrUans,  and  by  Severt,  in  his  Chroniqiie 
des  A  rchevigues  de  Lyon.  Peter  is,  besides,  considered 
the  author  of  several  letters  of  kings,  princes,  and  bish- 
ops, who  had  required,  in  delicate  aflFairs,  the  aid  of  his 
experienced  pen.  See  GaUia  Christ,  xii,  coL  196 ;  Bist. 
Liu.  de  la  France,  xii,  230.— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ghte- 
rale,  xl,  188. 

Peter  the  Sicilian,  an  Italian  prelate,  was  bom  in 
Sicily  near  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century.  In  order 
to  escape  the  persecution  of  the  Saracens,  who  ruletl  in 
Sicily,  he  went  to  Byzantium  in  830,  and  there  spent  a 
large  part  of  his  life.  He  gained  the  friendship  of  the 
emperor  Basil,  and  the  princes  ConsUntine  and  Leo,  his 
sons,  who  provided  him  with  ecclesiastical  benefices. 
He  was  sent  by  the  emperor  to  Tabrica,  in  the  district 
or  on  the  frontier  of  Melitene,  near  the  Euphrates,  to 
negotiate  an  exchange  of  Christian  prisoners,  apparently 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  Paulicians,  a  purpose  which,  after 
a  residence  of  nine  months,  he  efiected.  We  have  of  his 
works,  Petri  SicuHf  humUUmi  Argitorum  Episcopi^  Fu- 
nebris  Oralio  in  B.  A  ihanasium,  Methones  Episcopum. 
It  is  gii-en  in  the  Latin  version  of  the  Jesuit  Franciscus 
Blanditius,  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  of  the  BoUandists 
(January),  ii,  1125,  etc  i—Petii  Siculi  Bistoria  de  vana 
et  stolida  Manichteorum  Barest  tanguam  A  rchiepiscopo 
Bulgarorum  nuncupata.  This  account  of  the  Paulicians 
M-as  translated  into  Latin,  and  published  bv  Malthaeus 
Raderus  (Ingoldstadt,  1604, 4to),  and  has  been  reprinted 
ill  various  editions  of  the  BibliotAeca  Patrum. 

There  m'ss  another  bishop  of  Argos  of  the  name  of 
Peter,  author  of  Eulogium  Cosmm  et  Damiana  SS.  An- 
argyrorum  in  Asia  s.  Oratio  in  sanctos  et  gioriosos  An- 
argyros  et  Thaumaturgos  Cosmum  et  Damianum,  which 
has  never  been  printed.— Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Bom. 
Bing,  and  Mythol.  iii,  222  ^  Hoefer,  iVowr.  Biog.  Gine- 
rale,  xl,  183. 

Peter  the  Sinobr  (Pierre  le  Ckanteur),  a  French 
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theologian,  was  bom  in  Beauvoiais  near  the  beginning 
of  the  12th  century.  The  place  of  his  birth  is  strongly 
controverted,  and  certain  authors  assert  that  he  was 
bom  in  Paris  or  Rheims.  It  is  probable  that,  educated 
by  the  care  of  Henry  of  France,  brother  of  the  king 
Louis  le  Jeune,  and  bishop  of  Beauvais  in  1149,  he  fol- 
lowed him  to  Rheims  when  he  was  raised  to  that  seat  in 
1162.  Peter  went  afterwards  to  Paris,  where  he  taught 
theology,  and  became  grand  chorister  of  the  cathedral, 
a  dignity  which  gained  him  the  surname  under  which 
he  was  known  (1184).  Elected  in  1191  bishop  of  Tour- 
nay,  he  saw  his  election  broken  for  want  of  form,  and 
was  in  1196  called  to  the  episcopal  seat  of  Paris,  but 
without  being  more  fortunate  this  time.  He  was  sup- 
planted by  Eudes  de  Sully.  The  pope  charged  him  to 
preach  the  crusade  in  France ;  but  Peter,  weakened  by 
disease,  confided  this  care  to  Foulques,  cur^  of  Neuilly- 
sur-Marae,  his  disciple,  and  died  in  the  giirb  of  a  monk 
at  Longpont,  Sept.  22,  1197,  when  he  had  just  been 
elected  dean  of  Rheims.  Of  his  numerous  writings  a 
single  one  has  been  published  under  the  title  of  Vefbum 
abbreviatumt  because  it  commences  with  these  words 
(Mons,  1699,  4to).  See  ffist  LUt.  xv,  283-303;  Mul- 
drac,  Hiat.  de  VA  bb,  de  Longpont ;  Dupin,  A  uteurs  Ecdes, 
du  Treuieme  Steele, — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ght,  xl,  192. 

Peter  the  Stammrrrr.    See  Pbter  Mongus. 

Peter  (SQ  op  Tarektaise,  a  French  prelate,  was 
bom  in  1102  at  Saint-Maurier  de  VExiJe,  diocese  of  Vi- 
enne.  He  was  one  of  the  first  monks  of  the  abbey 
founded  in  1117  at  Bonnevaux  by  Gui  de  Bourgogne, 
archbishop  of  Yienne.  The  abb($  Jean,  his  superior, 
sent  him  in  1132  to  found  in  Savoy  the  abbey  of  Tamic^, 
whic&  he  governed  for  ten  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
he  was  called,  by  the  advice  of  St.  Bernard,  to  the  bish- 
opric of  Tarentaise,  now  Moutiers  (1142).  After  having 
worked  thirteen  years  to  repress  grave  disorders  in  this 
diocese,  Peter  went  in  1155  to  conceal  himself  in  a  mon- 
astery of  his  order  in  Germany,  where  he  hoped  to  live 
unknown ;  but  he  was  soon  discovered,  and  constrained 
to  return  to  his  Chureh.  He  employed  himself  fortu- 
nately in  extinguishing  the  war  which  had  arisen  be- 
tween Humbert  III,  count  of  Savoy,  and  Alphonse  Tall- 
lefer,  son  of  Alphonse  Jourdaiii,  count  of  Toulouse ;  and, 
although  a  vassal  of  the  emperor  Frederick,  he  sustained 
the  part  of  pope  Alexander  III  without  quarrelling  with 
that  prince.  This  pope  brought  him  to  Italy,  where  he 
acquired  great  influence,  and  employed  him  to  nego- 
tiate peace,  between  the  young  Henry,  crowned  king  of 
England,  and  king  Henry  his  father.  -Peter  died  May 
3, 1174,  at  Belleveaux,  diocese  of  Besan^on.  The  Chureh 
honors  his  memory  Mav  8,  Celestin  III  having  canon- 
ized him  in  1191.  See  Fontenay,  UUt,  de  VilgHse  Gallic, 
vol.  ix ;  Ada  Sanctorum,  May ;  Baillet,  Vies  des  Saints, 
8  Mai ;  Lenain,  Hist,  de  Citeaux,  ii,  83. — Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog,  Ginerale,  xl,  139. 

Peter  i^Pierre)  Tddebode,  a  French  chronicler,  was 
bom  at  Cixn-ay  (Poitou)  near  the  beginning  of  the  11th 
century.  Like  so  many  other  priests  who  engaged  in 
the  first  crasade,  he  departed  in  1096  with  Hugues  de 
Lusignan,  lord  of  Civray ;  his  two  brothers,  Herve  and 
Arnaud,  chevaliers  (pptimi  miliies),  took  the  cross  at  the 
same  time  with  himself,  and  were  both  killed  in  the  East. 
Peter  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Nice,  and  followed 
Bohemond  when  the  crusaders  were  divided  into  three 
different  bodies.  He  shared  equally  the  fatigues  that 
the  long  siege  of  Antioch  cost  the  Christians,  and  as- 
sisted at  the  taking  of  Jerusalem.  After  that  period 
no  more  mention  is  made  of  him.  He  died  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1099.  "  The  history  of  the  first  crusade 
which  he  has  left,"  says  Dom  Rivet,  "carries  \nth  it 
all  the  characteristics  of  an  authentic,  trae,  and  sincere 
writing.  He  had  been  present  at  almost  all  that  he  re- 
lates, and  seems  to  have  written  it  upon  the  spot.  .  .  . 
Raimond  d'Agiles  has  made  use  of  it.  There  is  found 
so  much  conformity  between  these  two  historians  that 
one  can  scarcely  believe  that  they  did  not  communi- 


cate their  productions  to  each  other."  This  narrative  is 
given  in  a  simple  but  rude  stjie;  it  is  divided  into  five 
books  (1096-1099),  and  is  entitled  ffistoria  de  Hieroso- 
Ufmitcmo  itinere ;  the  most  correct  edition  is  that  by  Du- 
chesne, in  voL  iv  of  the  Historiens  de  France,  See  Hist, 
Lift,  de  ia  France,  viii,  629-640.  —  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog. 
Generale,  xl,  187. 

Peter  the  Venerable,  also  called  Mauritius,  a 
medinval  character  of  note,  was  bora  in  1092  or  1094. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Cistercian  abbey  at  Souci- 
langes,  and  soon  afler  the  completion  of  his  theologi- 
cal training  was  made  prior  of  the  conventat  Yezelay, 
then  at  Domeine,  and  in  1122  abbot  of  Clngny.  Pe- 
tms  Venerabilis  was  more  or  less  mixed  with  all  the 
important  ecclesiastical  transactions  of  the  12th  oentur>^ 
He  took  in  the  schism  of  1180  the  side  of  pope  Inno- 
cent XI ;  and  especially  played  a  great  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions between  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  and  Abelard. 
His  works,  written  with  more  ease  than  talent,  have  not 
yet  been  published  in  a  collected  form.  He  died,  at 
Christmas,  in  1157  (see  BibL  Pair,  Despont,  vol.  xxii). 
His  publications  are,  Sermones  (in  Mart^ne  et  Durand, 
Thesaur,  Nov.  6,  1419) : — Nudeus  de  sacrificio  missa 
(Hittorpius,  1091) : — IJbri  ii  adcersus  nefariam  sectam 
Saraoenorum  (in  Mart^ne  et  Durand,  CoUedio,  ix, 
1120).  His  life  was  written  by  the  monk  Rudolph,  his 
disciple:  Vita  Petri  Ven€ralnlis,abbatis  Cluniacensis  {ibid, 
vi,  1187).  See  Hook,  Ecdes,  Biog,  viii,  69;  Schrockh, 
Kirchengesch,  voL  xxvii;  Wilkins,  Peter  der  Ekrvmr' 
dige  (Uipsic,  1857).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Peterffl,  Charlev,  a  Hungarian  Jesuit,  was  bom 
towanls  the  close  of  the  17  th  century.  He  was  de- 
scended from  a  noble  family.  Admitted  among  the 
Jesuits  in  1715,  he  taught  belles-lettres  at  Tyraau  and 
philosophy  at  Vienna.  He  died  Aug.  10,  1746.  He 
made  himself  known  by  a  valuable  collection.  Sacra 
concilia  in  regno  Hungaria  ceMfrata,  ab  a,  1016  usque 
ad  a,  1715  (Vienna,  1742,  foL),  in  which  a  good  method 
and  the  variety  of  research  are  to  be  admired.  See 
Feller,  Diet,  Hist,  —  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generale, 
xxxi^,  691. 

Peter-Low,  Christian,  a  convert  from  Judaism, 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century  for  sev- 
eral years  as  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Upsala.  He  wrote,  in  the  Swedish  language. 
Speculum  religionis  Judaicce,  which,  in  fifty-eight  chap- 
ters, treats  of  the  Jewish  festivals,  rites,  circumcision, 
dogmas,  resurrection,  etc.  —  FUrst,  BH^,  Jud,  iii,  80; 
Wolf,  Bibl,  Hebr,  iv,  966  ;  Niedersdchsische  Nachrichfen 
(Hamburg,  1731),  p,  666  sq.;  and  Leipziger  Gelekrfe 
Zeitung  (Leips.  1731),  p.  884,  where  a  fidl  index  to  all 
the  chaptera  is  given.     (B.  P.) 

Peter-pence  is  the  annual  tribute-  of  one  penny 
from  every  Roman  Catholic  family,  paid  at  Rome  at  a 
festival  of  the  apostle  Peter.  It  is  ofi^red  to  the  Roman 
pontiff  in  reverence  of  the  memory  of  St.  Peter,  of  whom 
that  bishop  is  believed  to  be  the  successor.  From  an 
early  period  the  Roman  see  had  been  richly  endowed; 
and  although  its  first  endowments  were  chiefly  local, 
yet  as  early  as  the  days  of  Gregory  the  Great  large  es- 
tates were  held  by  the  Roman  bishops  in  Campania,  in 
Calabria,  and  even  in  the  island  of  Sicily.  The  first 
idea,  however,  of  an  annual  tribute  appears  to  have 
come  from  England,  and  is  by  some  ascribed  to  Ina 
(A.D.  721),  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  who  went  as  a 
pilgrim  to  Rome,  and  there  founded  a  hospice  for  Anglo- 
Saxon  pilgrims,  to  be  maintained  by  an  annual  contribu- 
tion from  England ;  by  others,  to  Offa  and  Ethelwulf, 
at  least  in  the  sense  of  their  having  extended  it  to  the 
whole  of  the  Saxon  territory.  But  this  seems  very  un- 
certain ;  and  although  the  usage  was  certainly  long  an- 
terior to  the  Norman  conquest,  Dr.  lingard  b  disposed 
not  to  place  it  earlier  than  the  time  of  Alfred.  The 
tribute  consisted  in  the  payment  of  a  silver  penny  by 
every  family  possessing  land  or  cattle  of  the  yearly  value 
of  thirty  pence,  and  was  collected  in  the  five  weeks  be- 
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tveen  St  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's  Day  and  Ang.  1.  In 
the  time  of  king  John,  the  total  annual  payment  was 
£199  St^  contributed  by  the  several  dioceses  in  propor- 
tion, an  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  Lingard's 
Hi^ry  of  England,  ii,  330.  The  tax  called  Romescot, 
with  8ome  Tariation,  continued  to  be  paid  till  the  reign 
of  Henry  YIII,  when  it  was  abolished.  Pope  Gregoiy 
YII  sought  to  establish  the  Peter-pence  for  France ;  and 
other  putial  or  transient  tributes  are  recorded  from  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Norway,  and  Poland.  This  tribute,  how- 
ever, is  quite  different  from  the  payments  made  annu- 
ally to  Borne  by  the  kingdoms  which  were  held  to  be 
fettdatoxT  to  the  Roman  see — as  Naples,  Aragon,  Eng- 
land under  the  reign  of  John,  and  several  other  king- 
doms, at  least  for  a  time.** — Chambers.  The  pope  having 
suffered  a  considerable  diminution  of  his  own  revenue 
since  the  revolution  of  lSi8,  an  effort  has  been  made  in 
several  parts  of  Europe  to  revive  this  practice.  In  some 
countries  it  has  been  very  successfully  carried  out,  and 
the  proceeds  have  been  among  the  chief  of  the  resources 
of  Fins  IX,  as  he  has  steadfastly  refused  to  accept  any 
support  from  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy,  since  his  tem- 
poralities were  mei^ed  in  it.  See  Thompson,  Papal 
Potter  (N.  Y.  1877, 12mo) ;  Riddle,  Hist,  of  the  Papacy; 
Hefele,  CondUengetck,  voL  v ;  Ranke,  Hiit,  of  the  Pa- 
paejf  m  the  I6ih  and  17th  Centuries,  i,  21, 37, 230;  Inett, 
Ck,  Hitt.  of  England  (see  Index). 

Peter's  (St.)  Day  (June  29)  is  a  festival  observed 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Its  origin  has  been 
traced  buck  to  the  3d  century.  In  348  Prudentius  men- 
tions that  the  pope  celebrated  the  Holy  Communion  in 
both  St.  Peter's  and  St  Paul's  churches  at  Rome  on  this 
festival,  which  in  the  6th  century  was  observed  at  Con- 
stantinople,  and  was  kept,  until  the  Reformation,  asso- 
ciated -with  the  name  of  Sl  Paul,  whose  conversion  was 
not  genendly  commemorated  on  Jan.  25  until  the  Tith 
century.  Cathedra  Sancti  Petri  is  a  commemoration 
vhtually  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  but  iu  title  is  the  Chair 
of  St.  Peter,  wherein  he  first  sat  at  Rome,  Jan.  18.  On 
Febw  22  his  chair  at  Antioch  is  commemorated. 

Peters,  Absalom,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter, waa  bom  at  Wentworth,  N.  H.,  Sept.  19, 1793,  and 
was  educated  at  Dartmouth  College,  class  of  1816,  and 
for  the  ministry'  at  Princeton  Seminary,  class  of  1819. 
He  was  the  son  of  general  Absalom  Peters,  a  descendant 
of  Will  lam,  of  Boston,  brother  of  the  noted  Hugh  Peters. 
In  1819  he  was  made  a  missionary  in  Northern  New  York, 
but  in  the  following  year  became  pastor  of  the  First 
Churchs,  Bennington,  Vt.,  where  he  remained  until  Dec. 
14, 182^  After  this  he  was  successively  secretary  of 
the  Home  Missionary  Society  until  1837,  and  editor  of 
the  /feme  Mistkmary  and  Pastor's  Journal;  and  in 
1838  Ixgan  to  edit  the  American  Biblical  Repository, 
He  was  professor  of  pastoral  theology  and  homiletics  in 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  from  1842 
to  1844,  and  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Williamstown, 
l^Iafls^  from  1844  to  1857.  Here  he  originated  and  ed- 
ited the  American  Ecledie  and  the  American  Journal 
ff  Education,  which  was  afterwards  merged  in  that  of 
Dr.  Henry  Barnard.  When  past  seventy  he  published 
a  volume  of  poems.  He  died  at  New  York  Blay  18, 
1869.  During  his  long  life  he  was  never  ilL  He  is  the 
author  of  ^  Plea  for  Voluntary  Societies: — Sprinkluiy 
the  only  Mode  of  Baptism,  etc; : — Sermon  against  Ilorst- 
raang  (1822) :— Sacred  Music  (1823)  -.—Colleges,  Relig- 
ious Institutions  (1851). — Drake,  Did.  of  Amer,  Biog, 
Sl  V. 

Peters,  Cbarles.  a  learned  English  divine,  was 
bom  in  Cornwall  near  the  close  of  the  17th  oentun%  and 
was  educated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  On  entering 
into  orders  he  obtained  the  living  of  Boconoc.  In  1727 
he  was  made  rector  of  St.  Mab>'n,  Cornwall,  where  he 
died,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  in  1777.  In  his  disserta- 
tion on  the  book  of  Job  ho  displayed  a  deep  knowledge 
of  Hebrew,  and  great  power  of  argument  against  War- 
burton,    The  work,  which  is  valuable,  is  entitled  A 


critical  Dissertation  on  ike  Booh  of  Job,  wherein  the  A  c- 
count  given  qfthat  Book  by  the  Author  of  the  Divine  Le- 
gation  of  Moses  demonstrated  [Warburton]  is  particu- 
larly considered,  the  Antiquity  of  the  Book  vindicated, 
the  great  Text  (xix,  25)  explained,  and  a  future  State 
shown  to  have  been  the  popular  Belief  of  the  ancient  Jews 
(2d  ed.  corrected,  Lond.  1757,  8vo):— i4n  Appendix  to 
the  critical  Dissertation  on  the  Book  of  Job,  giving  a 
further  Account  of  the  Book  of  Ecdesiastes ;  to  which 
is  added  a  Reply  to  some  Notes  of  the  late  D—n  ofB — I, 
in  his  new  Edition  of  the  Divine  Legation,  vol  ii,  pt,  ii, 
by  the  Author  of  the  Critical  Dissertation  (Lond.  1760). 
There  are  also  extant  Sermons,  published  from  hisMSS. 
by  his  nephew,  Jon.  Peters,  M.A.,  vicar  of  St.  Clemenfs, 
near  Truro,  Cornwall  (Lond.  1776, 8vo).    (J.  H.  W.) 

Peters,  Hagh,  an  English  di^nne,  who  came  to 
this  country  in  the  colonial  days,  and  is  noted  both  as  a 
preacher  and  politician,  was  bom  at  Fowey,  Cornwall, 
Eng.,  in  1599.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1622;  then  entered 
the  ministry,  and  preached  successfully  at  St  Sepul- 
chre's, London,  until  he  was  silenced  for  nonconformity, 
and  imprisoned.  As  soon  as  liberated  he  went  to  Rot- 
terdam, and  became  pastor  of  the  Independent  Church 
in  that  place.  In  1635  he  resigned  and  sailed  for  New 
England,  where  he  arrived  Oct.  6,  and  was  installed 
Dec  21, 1636,  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Salem,  as  suc- 
cessor to  Roger  Williams,  whose  doctrines  he  disclaimed 
and  whose  adherents  he  excommunicated.  He  was 
also  active  in  civil  and  mercantile  affairs,  suggesting 
coasting  and  foreign  voyages,  and  the  plan  of  the  fish- 
eries. In  March,  1638,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Court  to  assist  in  collecting  and  revising  the  colo- 
nial laws,  and  having  been  chosen  to  "  represent  the 
sense  of  the  colony  upon  the  laws  of  excise  and  trade," 
he  sailed  for  England  Aug.  3,  1641.  He  became  in 
1643  a  preacher  in  the  Parliamentary  army,  in  which 
capacity  he  was  present  at  the  siege  of  L3nin  and  the 
capture  of  Bridgewater.  For  his  services  he  was  largely ' 
rewarded,  and  in  1653  was  one  of  the  committee  of 
legal  reform  appointed  by  Parliament.  In  1658  he  was 
chaplain  to  the  garrison  at  Dunkirk.  After  the  Res- 
toration Peters,  being  suspected  of  some  complicity 
with  the  death  of  the  king,  was  committed  to  the  Tow- 
er, and  indicted  for  high -treason  Oct.  13,  1660.  He 
was  convicted  and  executed  Oct.  16, 1660.  During  his 
imprisonment  he  wrote  several  letters  of  advice  to  his 
daughter,  subsequently  (1717)  published  under  the  title 
of  A  dying  Father's  last  Legacy  to  an  only  Child,  His 
private  character  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discus- 
sion both  in  England  and  America.  He  was  charged 
by  his  enemies  with  gross  immorality,  and  the  most 
bitter  epithets  were  applied  to  him  by  bishops  Burnet, 
Kennet,  and  others;  but  of  late  years  be  has  been  es- 
timated more  favorably.  He  published  also  God's  Do- 
ings and  Man*s  Duty,  opened  in  a  Sermon  preached  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the 
Assembly  of  Divines  (1646)  :—Peters's  last  Report  of  the 
English  Wars,  occasioned  by  the  Importunity  of  a  Friend 
prising  an  Answer  to  some  Queries  (1646): — A  Word 
for  the  A  rmy  and  Two  Words  for  the  Kingdom,  to  Clear 
the  One  and  Cure  the  Other,  forced  in  much  Plainness 
and  Brevity  from  their  faithful  Servant,  Hugh  Peters 
(1647):  —  A  Good  Work  for  a  Good  Magistrate,  or  a 
ShoH  Cut  to  a  Great  Quiet  (1651)  :—iSome  Notes  of  a 
Sermon  preached  on  the  Wh  of  October,  1660,  in  the 
Prison  of  Newgate,  after  his  Condemnation  (1660).  See 
Sprague,  A  mtals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  70 ;  Drake,  Did, 
of  A  mer,  Biogr,  s.  v.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Peters,  Richard,  D.D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergyman  of  colonial  days,  was  bora  at  Liverpool,  Eng- 
land, where  be  was  educated  as  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1735. 
His  services  were  soon  engaged  at  Christ's  Church,  for 
which  he  was  licensed  by  the  bishop  of  Loiulon.  He 
shortly  resignctl,  and  then  held  an  important  Church 
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agencji  and  also  became  secretary  to  a  succession  of  gov- 
ernors. In  May,  1749,  he  became  a  member  of  the  pro- 
vincial oouncU,  but  in  1762  he  resigned  all  civil  offices  and 
was  made  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  United  Church ; 
was  afterwards  chosen  their  rect^ir,  and  in  1764  went  to 
England  to  receive  his  license  in  due  form.  On  his 
return  he  resumed  his  duties.  He  resigned  in  1775,  and 
died  July  10, 1776.  He  published  a  Sermon  on  Educa- 
tion (1751).  See  Sprague,  AnndU  of  the  Amtr,  PulpU, 
V,  88 ;  Dorr,  HisU  of  the  Christ,  Church,  vol,  i.  (J.  H.  W.) 

Peters,  Samnct  Andrew,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  ec- 
centric Protestant  ICpiscopal  clergyman,  was  bom  at 
Hebron,  Conn.,  Nov.  20,  1735,  and  passed  A.B.  in  Yale, 
1757,  when  he  went  to  England  for  ordination.  He  re- 
turned in  1759,  and  in  1762  took  charge  of  the  Church 
at  Hebron,  where  he  continued  for  many  years.  Dur- 
ing the  Revolution,  being  a  Tory,  he  retired  first  to 
Boston,  and  soon  sailed  to  England,  as  his  imprudence 
and  loyalty  to  the  English  cause  made  him  very  ob- 
noxious. Of  course  his  royal  master  rewarded  his  fidel- 
ity by  a  pension  and  a  grant  of  confiscated  lands.  In 
1781  he  published  a  general  history  of  Connecticut, 
which  has  been  called  "•  the  most  unscrupulous  and  ma- 
licious of  lying  narratives.''  Its  narrations  are  inde- 
pendent of  time,  place,  and  probability.  In  1794  he 
was  chosen  bishop  of  Vermont,  but  he  was  never  con- 
secrated. After  being  struck  off  the  pension  roll  by 
William  Pitt,  he  returned  home  in  1805,  and  spent  his 
years  in  useless  petitions  to  Congress  for  lands  granted 
to  Jonathan  Car\'er,  the  Indian  traveller.  In  1817  he 
journeyed  westward,  and  in  1818  returned  to  New 
York,  where  he  lived  in  obscurity  and  poverty  until  his 
death,  April  19,  1826.  He  is  the  *' Parson  Peter"'  of 
Trumbull's  M^Fingai,  Peten  published,  A  General 
History  of  Connecticut^  fty  a  Gentleman  of  the  Province 
(Lond.  1781)  i—A  lAtler  on  the  Posttbility  of  Eternal 
Punishments^  etc  (ibid.  1785) : — and  The  History  of  Rev, 
Hugh  PeferSf  etc.  (ibid.  1807).  See  Sprague,  Annals  of 
the  Amer,  Pulpily  V,  191,    (J.H.W.) 

Peters,  William,  an  English  clergyman,  who 
flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  centur>%  dis- 
tinguished himself  especially  as  a  painter.  He  was  a 
man  of  wit,  and  possessed  a  lively  imagination  and  great 
conversational  powers,  which  made  him  a  favorite. 
Having  a  passion  for  painting,  he  practiced  it  first  as 
an  amusement,  and,  by  associating  much  with  the  em- 
inent artists  of  the  time,  he  greatly  improved  his  man- 
ner, and  produced  many  beautiful  works  which  were 
greatly  admired.  He  painted  for  the  Shakespeare  Gal- 
lery scenes  from  that  author's  dramatic  works ;  also  sev- 
erd  pictures  for  Macklin's  Gallery,  as  the  Resurrection  of 
a  Pious  Family ;  the  Guardian  A  ngels  and  the  Spirit  of 
a  Child;  the  CA«ru6«, etc.,  all  of  which  were  very  pop- 
ular. He  executed  many  fancy  subjects  from  his  own 
imagination,  which  are  pleasingly  sentimental.  He 
was  much  patronized  by  the  nobility,  and  he  sometimes 
painted  subjects  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  just 
notions  of  propriety.  His  pictures  are  well  composed, 
and  his  coloring  rich  and  harmonious,  with  an  admira- 
ble impastOf  in  which  he  imitaled  Reynolds.  Many  of 
his  works  were  engraved  by  Bartolozzi,  Thew,  Simon, 
Smith,  Marcuard,  and  others.  He  is  generally  called 
the  Rev.  W.  Peters.  The  duke  of  Rutland  was  his 
chief  patron,  and  presented  him  with  a  valuable  living. 
The  bishop  of  Lincoln  gave  him  a  prebendal  stall  in  his 
cathedraL  He  died  in  1814.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist, 
oftheFineAiis,\\j68i, 

Petersen,  Joiiann  Wilhelm,  a  German  writer 
noted  for  his  theological  studies,  and  his  heresies  in 
certain  branches  of  Christian  doctrine,  was  bom  July  1, 
1649,  at  OsnabrUck,  was  educated  at  Lubeck  in  the  pre- 
paratory branches,  and  studied  theology  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Gicssen,  Rostock,  Lei|)sir,  Wittenbei^,  and  Jena. 
He  then  lectured  for  a  while  at  Gieseen,  preached  at  Lu- 
beck, and  finally  accepted  a  professorship  at  the  univer- 
sity ill  Roetock.    He  had  written  a  poem  satirizing  the 


Jesuits;  they  in  tnm  had  made  it  so  uncomfortable  for 
him  at  Lubeck  that  he  went  to  Rostock,  but  also  here, 
and  at  Hanover  later,  they  fdlowed  him  with  their  op- 
poaition  and*  invectives,  and  in  1678  be  gladly  accept- 
ed the  superintendency  of  the  churches  at  £atin.  In 
1688  be  became  superintendent  at  Ltlneburg,  but  did 
not  remain  long,  as  differences  sprang  up  between  him 
and  the  pastors.  In  1692  he  was  deposed,  on  the  ground 
that  he  esponsetl  chiliastic  ideas.  He  now  purchased  a 
farm  near  Zerbst,  and  died  in  retirement,  Jan.  81, 1727. 
His  last  years  were  spent  in  the  advocacy  of  chiliastico- 
pietistic  opinions,  and  he  wrote  much  fur  that  purpose. 
A  list  of  all  bis  writings  is  given  in  his  autobiography 
(1717).  This  book  is  valuable,  as  it  indicates  the 
sources  whence  the  pietism  of  Spener  and  Francke  drew 
its  strength.  We  must  not  be  understood,  however,  to 
say  that  Spener*s  pietism  depended  on  Petersen,  but 
simply  that  Petersen  and  Spener  had  much  in  common, 
and  that  the  former,  by  his  influence  and  acceptance 
of  pietistic  views,  strengthened  Spener's  hands.  Peter- 
sen seems  to  have  misapprehended  Spener,  and  to  have 
gone  farther  than  he.  Thus,  for  example,  Petersen, 
misunderstanding  Spener's  doctrine  concerning  "better 
times  to  come"  [see  Esciiatolooy  ;  Spkner],  and  the 
realization  of  God's  kingdom  on  earth,  announced  the 
speedy  approach  of  the  millennial  reign,  and,  for  the 
sake  of  accommodation,  even  adopted  the  final  neU^ 
ration  theories  of  Origen  (q.  v.),  with  which  he  became 
acquainted,  as  he  tells  us,  in  the  writings  of  the  English 
fanatic  Jane  Leade  (q.  v.).  His  wife  adopted  these 
views  also,  and  became  a  propagator  of  this  heresy  and 
the  notion  of  a  universal  apocatastasis.  But  the  doc- 
trine, though  it  pleased  many  by  limiting  the  eternity 
of  punishment,  and  some  who  had  almost  strayed  froon 
the  Church  beyond  hope  of  regaining  their  former  hold 
on  Christ  and  his  Church,  yet  met  with  almost  univer- 
sal rejection,  because  it  obliged  its  advocates  to  em- 
brace a  physical  process  of  redemption,  or  at  least  one 
which  was  not  brought  about  by  the  Word  of  Christ. 
A  train  of  thought  which  was  the  germ  of  the  Termi" 
nistic  controversy  of  1698-1710  might  well  lead  farther. 
It  had  been  usual  so  to  identify  the  day  of  grace  with  the 
duration  of  earthly  life  as  to  allow  no  hope  beyond  it,  and 
also  to  regard  the  term  of  grace  as  unexpired  while  life 
lasted.  Though  the  original  foundation  of  this  opinion 
was  a  serious  view  of  the  importance  of  earthly  life,  it  was 
yet  capable  of  being  made  the  basis  of  that  levity  which 
would  delay  repentance  till  the  approach  of  death.  To 
put  a  stop  to  this  notion,  Base,  with  whom  Rechenbcrg 
(q.  V.)  agreed,  upheld  the  tenet  that  there'  is,  even  in 
this  life,  a  peremptory  termination  of  grace.  Thu  can- 
not depend  upon  so  external  a  matter  as  time,  but  upon 
the  inward  maturity  of  the  decision  for  or  against  ChrisL 
Grace  is  taken  from  those  who  have  repeatedly  refused 
it,  and  the  justification  formerly  pronounced  is  with- 
drawn. See,  however,  the  art.  Grace.  To  Petersen's 
adoption  of  a  millennium  and  a  universal  restoration,  he 
added,  thirdly,  faith  in  the  continuation  of  supernatural 
inspiration.  He  was  led  to  this  step  by  a  Miss  Rosa- 
munda  Juliana  Yon  Aniburg,  who  professed,  after  her 
seventh  year,  to  see  miraculous  visions,  especially  dur- 
ing prayer,  and  to  experience  extraordinary  divine  rev- 
elations. Petersen  was  acquainted  with  her  after  1691. 
He  boasts  that  his  house  had  been  blessed  by  her  prM- 
ence  as  the  house  of  Obed-Edom.  He  then  busied 
himself  with  the  matter,  and  composed  a  work  in  favor 
of  the  lady,  in  which  he  sought  to  establish  the  divina 
character  of  her  revelations  against  all  doubt.  Besides, 
Petersen  and  his  wife  also  claimed  to  be  themselves  fa- 
vored with  such  illuminations  and  revelations,  and  they 
not  unfrequently  entertained  their  superstitious  age  with 
extraordinary  experiences  of  a  disorganized  and  infatu- 
ated brain.  But  notwithstanding  all  his  peculiar  views, 
and  his  too  ready  credulity,  Petersen  must  be  pronounced 
a  noble  and  pious  man.  He  wrote  many  hymns,  some 
of  which  are  preserved  in  German  collections  to  this  day. 
Dippel  (q.v.)  and  Edelmann  joined  Petcrseoi  though  they 
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differed  from  him  much  on  doctiiiud  points.  See  Hunt's 
Uaf^enbach,  Ch.  Hist,  I8tk  and  I9tk  Cent  i,  169  aq. ;  Ho- 
genbftcfa,  Hist,  of  BoetriMS,  ii,  370;  Dorner,  UitL  of 
FroteaUmt  Theology,  ii,  154;  Lebentbetchrabtaiff  (1719). 
(J.  U.  W.) 

Petaraano  (or  Praterauano),  SnosfE,  an  lul- 
bn  painter,  was,  according  to  Lomazzo,  a  pupil  of  Titian, 
and  flourished  at  Milan  in  1591,  where  be  executed  some 
works  for  the  churches,  both  in  oil  and  fresco.  Lanzi 
says:  *<On  his  Pieta  in  S.  Fidela  he  inscribed  himself 
*  Titiani  Discipulus ;'  and  his  dose  imitation  seems  to 
confirm  the  truth.  He  producetl  several  works  in  fresco, 
particularly  sereral  histories  of  St.  Paul  in  S.  Bamaba. 
lie  there  seems  to  have  aimed  at  uniting  the  expres- 
sion, the  foreshortening,  and  the  perspective  of  the  Mi- 
laneM  to  the  rich  coloring  of  Venetian  artists,  noble 
works  if  they  were  thoroughly  correct,  and  if  the  author 
bad  been  as  excellent  in  fresco  as  in  oil  painting." 
There  is  a  fine  picture  by  this  master  of  the  A»iunyi)tion 
of  the  Virgin  in  the  Cbiesa  di  Brera.  See  Spooner, 
Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  ii,  684. 

Pdthach  Debauay  C^'2'^  nre)  is  the  title  of 
an  excellent  Hebrew  grammar  written  in  rabbinic  char- 
acters by  an  anonymous  Spanish  author,  the  first  edition 
of  which  appeared  at  Naples  in  1492,  and  not,  as  is 
generally  believed,  at  Pesaro  in  1507.  Another  edition, 
vrich  additions,  appeared  at  Constantinople  in  1515,  and 
the  same,  with  corrections  by  £lias  Levita  (q.  v.),  at 
Venice  in  1545.  Of  the  first  edition  of  this  valuable 
grammar  only  two  copies,  one  at  the  Vatican  Librar}', 
snd  one  at  Parma,  are  extant.  The  Pethach  Debaray 
has  been  edited  with  Ibn- Ezra's  Moynaim  (Venice, 
15i6),  and  together  with  Haja  ben-Sherira's  work  on 
dreams,  n*!^*lbn  *)1*inB  (Constantinople,  1515,  and 
often) ;  and,  lastly,  with  Moses  Kimchi's  (q.  v.)  gram- 
mstical  work.  The  Joumeg  on  the  Paths  of  Knowtedgff 
rrnn  *«b*«20  "^nv.    See  De  Rossi,  Dizionario  $to- 

rieo  degU  oMtori  Ehrei,  p.  262  (Germ.  transL  by  Ham- 
burger); Wolf,  BibL  Hebr.  ii,  1412  sq.;  Steinschneider, 
BMiographisckes  Handbuchf  p.  8,  No.  75  sq.  (Berlin, 
1859).     (a  P.) 

Pethahl^ah  (Heb.  Pefhachgah\  H^nno,  freed  of 
Jehovah ;  Sept.  ^<5cia,  Ezra  x,  23 ;  ^uraiaQ,  Neh.  ix, 
5;  ^al^aia,  xi,  24;  '•^c^ciac,  1  Chron.  xxiv,  16).  The 
name  of  three  men. 

1.  The  head  of  the  nineteenth  course  in  David^s  di- 
vision of  the  priests  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  16).   RC.  cir.  1020. 

2.  A  Levite,  who  put  away  an  idolatrous  wife  at  the 
injunction  of  Ezra  (Ezra  x,  23),  and  joined  in  the  hymn 
of  praise  and  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  ix, 
5).    &a  cir.  458. 

3.  A  Hebrew,  son  of  Meshezabeel,  of  the  tribe  of  Jn- 
dah,  who  acted  as  oounsettur  of  Artaxerxes  in  matters 
coaoeming  the  Jews  (Neh.  xi,  24).    B.C.  dr.  446. 

Pe'thor  (Heb.  Pethor'j  *ninD,  opened;  Sept.  ♦a- 
^ovpa ;  but  in  Deut  xxiii,  6  Sept.  omits),  the  name  of 
a  place  in  Mesopotamia,  on  the  Euphrates,  the  native 
country  of  Balaam,  to  which  Balak  sent  for  him  to 
come  and  curse  Israel  (Numb,  xxii,  5 ;  Deut  xxiii,  5). 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  near  Tiphsah,  on  the  Eu- 
phnOes,  but  this  is  altogether  uncertain.  See  Balaam. 
The  name  occurs  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  (q.  v.). 

Pethv^'el  (Heb.  P«thuel\  ^X^rtB,  stamp  or  engrav- 
ing of  God;  but  according  to  others^  L  q.  PK^H^,  Me- 
thud'f  I  e.foli  of  God;  Sept  Ba^otntX),  the  father  of 
the  prophet  Joel  (Joel  i,  1).    RC.  ante  800. 

PetHlianists,  those  who  adhered  to  the  party  of 
PftiOian,  the  Donatist  bishop  of  Carthage,  in  bis  con- 
tnnner^  with  St.  Augustine. 

Petit,  Samuel,  a  celebrated  French  scholar,  was 
bom  at  Ntsmes  in  1594.  He  studied  at  Geneva  with 
sneh  success  that  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  sacred  ministry.  Soon  after  he  was 
nised  to  the  profenonhip  of  tbeofegy,  and  of  Greek 


and  Hebrew,  in  that  city.  He  died  in  1645.  He  was 
a  man  of  vast  and  profound  erudition.  He  published 
Varia  lectiones  in  S,  Scripturam  (in  the  CrUici  Sac, 
voL  viii).  His  other  works  are,  i/iscelianeorum  Hbri 
ix: — Ecloga  Chronologica : — Diatribe  de  Jure,  Prittei- 
pvm  Edictis,  etc.:— ZHcrfrAe  de  Diesidiorum  Causis, 
Effectis  et  Remediis. 

Petit-Didier,  Matthew,  a  learned  French  prel- 
ate of  note,  was  bom  in  Lorraine  in  1659.  He  very 
early  in  life  entered  the  Order  of  the  Benedictines,  and 
later  became  abbot  of  Senones,  and  finally  bishop  of 
Macra  (tn/>arr»&v<  t»/Sefe/»ttfn).  He  died  in  1728.  He 
is  the  author  of  several  valuable  works,  among  them, 
Traite  theologigue  sur  Fautoriti  et  VinfallibUiU  des  Papes 
(Avign.  1726,  sm.  8vo).  This  work,  asserting  the  infal- 
libility of  the  pope,  has  been  attacked  by  various  writ- 
ers, Komanist  as  well  as  Protestant,  especially  by  Leu- 
fant  at  the  end  of  his  Hist,  of  the  Council  of  Constance. 
He  also  published  several  critical,  historical,  and  chro- 
nological dissertations  on  the  Scriptures  (1689-1728). 
His  brother,  Jean  Joseph,  who  was  a  Jesuit,  flourished 
from  1664  to  1756.  See  Dariing,  Cgdttp,  BibUogr,  s.  v. ; 
AMiO[i^Dict.ofBrit,andAmer,Auth,%,v,    (J.H.W.) 

Petitton,  acconling  to  Dr.  Watts,  is  the  fourth  part 
of  prayer,  and  includes  a  desire  of  deliverance  from  evil, 
and  a  request  of  good  things  to  be  bestowed.  On  both 
these  accounts  petitions  ore  to  be  offered  up  to  God,  not 
only  for  ourselves,  but  for  our  fellow -creatures  also. 
This  part  of  prayer  is  frequently  called  intercession. 
See  Prayer. 

PetitOt,  Jeax,  an  eminent  French  painter  in  en- 
amel, is  noted  especially  as  a  Huguenot  who  spumed 
all  efforts  for  his  conversion,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
personal  intercession  for  his  recall  to  Romanism  on  the 
part  of  king  I^ouis  XIV,  died  as  he  lived,  a  pious  Prot- 
estant PetitOt  was  the  son  of  a  sculptor  and  architect, 
and  was  bom  at  Geneva  in  1607.  Being  designed  for 
the  trade  of  a  jeweller,  he  was  placed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Bordier,  and  in  this  occupation  was  engaged  in 
the  preparation  of  enamels  for  the  jewelry  business. 
He  was  so  successful  in  the  production  of  colors  that  he 
was  advised  by  Bordier  to  attempt  portraits.  They 
conjointly  made  several  trials,  and  though  they  still 
wanted  many  colors  which  they  knew  not  how  to  pre- 
pare for  the  fire,  their  attempts  had  great  success.  After 
some  time  they  went  to  Italy,  where  they  consulted  the 
most  eminent  chemists,  and  made  considerable  progress 
in  their  art,  but  it  was  in  England,  whither  they  re- 
moved after  a  few  years,  that  they  perfected  it.  In 
London  they  became  acquainted  with  Sir  Theodore 
Mayera,  first  physician  to  Charles  I,  and  an  intelligent 
chemist,  who  had  by  his  experiments  discovered  the 
principal  colors  proper  to  be  used  in  enamel,  and  the 
means  of  vitrifying  them,  so  that  they  surpassed  the 
boasted  enamelling  of  Venice  and  Limoges.  Petitot 
was  introduced  by  Mayem  to  the  king,  who  retained 
him  in  his  service  and  gave  him  apartments  in  White- 
halt  He  painted  the  portraits  of  Charles  and  the  royal 
family  several  times,  and  copied  many  pictures,  after 
Vandyck,  which  are  considered  his  finest  works.  That 
painter  greatly  assisted  him  by  his  advice,  and  the 
king  frequently  went  to  see  him  paint.  On  the  death 
of  Charles,  Petitot  retired  to  France  with  the  exiled 
family.  He  was  greatly  noticed  by  Charles  If,  who  in- 
troduced him  to  Louis  XIV.  Louis  appointed  him  his 
painter  in  enamel,  and  granted  him  a  pension  and  apart- 
ments in  the  Louvre.  He  painted  the  French  king 
many  times,  and,  among  a  vast  number  of  portraits, 
those  of  the  queens  Anne  of  Austria  and  Maria  Theresa. 
He  also  occupied  himself  in  making  copies  from  the 
most  celebrated  pictures  of  Mignard  and  Lebrun.  Pe- 
titot, dreading  the  effects  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  solicited  leave,  but  for  a  long  time  in  vain, 
to  return  to  Geneva.  Finally  the  king,  determined  to 
save  his  painter,  employed  Bossuet  to  endeavor  to  con- 
vert him  to  Bomanism ;  in  this  effort,  however,  that  elo* 
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qaent  prelate  was  wholly  nnsacoeflsfuL  At  length  Loab 
permitted  him  to  depart,  and,  leaving  his  Wife  and  chil- 
dren in  PariS)  Petitot  proceeded  to  his  native  place,  where 
he  waa  soon  after  joined  by  his  family.  Arrived  now 
at  eighty  years  of  age,  he  was  sought  by  sach  numbers 
of  friends  and  admirers  that  he  was  forced  to  remove 
from  Geneva,  and  retire  to  Yevay,  a  small  town  in  the 
canton  of  Yaud,  where  he  continued  to  labor  till  1691, 
ill  which  year,  while  painting  a  portrait  of  his  wife,  he 
was  suddenly  attacked  by  apoplexy,  of  which  he  died. — 
English  Cydop,  s.  v.  For  his  works  of  art,  see  Spooner, 
Biog,  Hut.  of  the  Fine  Arts,  s.  v. 

Petit-Pied,  Nicolas  (1),  a  French  canonist,  was 
bom  in  Paris  Dec  24, 1627.  He  was  made  doctor  of 
the  Soibonne  in  1658,  and  counsellor-clerk  in  the  Ch&- 
telet  in  1662.  He  was  provided  shortly  after  with  the 
curacy  of  Saint-Martial  in  Paris,  united  later  to  that  of 
Saint>Pierre-des-Arcis,  and  finally  became  under-choris- 
ter  and  canon  of  the  metropolitan  church.  In  1678,  hav- 
ing wished,  as  dean  of  the  counsellors,  to  preside  in  the 
ChAteiet  in  the  absence  of  the  lieutenants,  he  found  a 
violent  opposition  among  the  lay-counseUors,  who  pre- 
tended that  the  clergy  had  not  the  right  to  preside  and 
to  dicaniser.  Upon  the  complaint  of  Petit-Pied,  March 
17,  1682,  the  authorities  interposed  a  decree  which 
gained  for  him  the  cause.  The  researches  which  he 
was  obliged  to  make  for  the  pursuit  of  this  affair  fur- 
nished him  the  occasion  for  composing  an  excellent 
TraiU  du  droit  et  det  prirogatives  det  eccUiioMtiques 
dans  V administration  de  la  justice  siculiire  (Paris,  1705, 
4to).  See  Joum,  des  Savons,  1705 ;  Mor^ri,  Diet,  Hist, ; 
Dtscript,  Hist,  de  PJ^ise  de  Pam.r-~Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
GeniraU,  xxxix,  719. 

Petit-Pied,  Nicolas  (2),  a  French  theologian, 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  Paris  Aug.  4, 1665. 
After  having  finished  with  distinction  his  ecclesiastical 
studies,  he  was  received  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  in  1692, 
and  his  reputation  caused  him  to  be  chosen  in  1701  to 
teach  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  that  celebrated  school. 
Having  signed,  July  20,  1702,  with  thirty-nine  other 
doctors,  the  famous  Cos  de  conscience^  which  was  con- 
demned at  Rome  Feb.  15, 1703,  he  would  not  retract, 
and  was  therefore  exiled  to  Beaune  and  deprived  of 
his  pidpiL  He  hastened  to  join  in  Holland  his  friend 
Quesnel,  and  remained  in  that  country  until  1718,  pro- 
ducing each  year,  for  the  support  of  Jansenism,  new 
articles  upon  the  formulary,  upon  respectful  silence,  and 
upon  other  analogous  matters  now  forgotten.  The  bull 
Unigeaitus  found  in  him  a  formidable  adversary:  he 
fought  it  in  pamphlets,  in  memoirs,  and  in  more  ex- 
tended works.  On  his  return  to  France,  Petit>Pied 
passed  some  time  at  Troyes,  and  afterwards  went  to 
Paris,  where,  June  1  and  6, 1719,  the  faculty  of  theology 
and  the  Sorbonne  established  him  again  in  his  rights  as 
doctor.  On  the  15th  of  the  same  month  he  was  again 
exiled,  and  on  the  21  st  a  kUre  de  cachet  ordered  the 
cancelling  of  the  conclusion  of  the  faculty  in  his  favor. 
Petit-Pied  had  established  bis  home  and  a  new  kind  of 
Protestant  Church  in  the  village  of  Asniferes,  near  Paris. 
There  he  made  a  trial  of  the  regulations  and  all  the  lit- 
urgy practiced  by  the  Jansenists  in  Holland.  Renown 
published  astonishing  things  of  him ;  people  hastened 
there  in  crowds  from  the  capital,  and  Asniires  soon  be- 
came another  Charenton.  Petit-Pied  showed  himself 
from  that  time  a  more  obstinate  appellant.  M.  de  Lor- 
raine, bishop  of  Bayeux,  selected  him  shortly  after  for 
his  theologian,  but  on  the  death  of  that  prelate,  June  9, 
1728,  he  retired  again  to  Holland,  whence  he  returned 
only  in  1734.  His  zeal  for  Jansenism  and  the  fertility 
of  his  pen  were  not  inconsistent  in  this  new  exile;  but 
from  his  return  to  Paris  he  led  a  more  tranquil  life,  and 
contented  himself  with  composing  several  works  to  de- 
fend the  missal  given  to  his  diocese  by  Bossuet,  bishop 
of  Troyes.  Petit-Pied  died  in  Paris  Jan.  7, 1747.  The 
list  of  all  his  works  would  be  too  long ;  Moreri  mentions 
eighty-one.    We  quote  of  his  works,  Ezamen  thioh- 


gique  de  Vinstrue^ion  pattorak  approuv^  dans  Vassen^ 
bUe  du  dergi  .  . .  pour  racceptation  de  la  butte  (Paris^ 
1718,  8  vols.  12mo) : — Examen  des  fanssetis  sur  le  euUe 
Chinois  ttvandespar  le  P,  Jouvencg  (ibid.  1714, 12mo) : 
— and  Lettres  tonchant  la  maiiere  de  Vusure,par  rap- 
port aux  oonirats  des  rentes  ratketabUs  des  deux  odtes 
(Lille,  1781, 4to).  He  also  labored  upon  the  woric  of 
Legros,  Dogma  Eodesia  circa  usuram  expositum  et  vtn- 
dicatum  (Utrecht,  1731, 4to).  Sarcastic  in  his  works, 
Petit-Pied  was  of  a  mild,  sociable  character.  See  Dicf. 
hist,  des  Auieurs  EceUs,  voL  iii;  Journal  de  Dorscame, 
CalendriereccUsiaMtique  (ibid.  1757, 12mo);  Nouv,eoclis. 
passim ;  Moreri,  Diet.  Hist, — ^Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gens' 
rale,  xxxix,  719. 

Petoslris  (Jltroaipti),  an  Egyptian  priest  and  as- 
trologer, who  is  generally  named  along  with  Nechepsos, 
an  Egyptian  king.  The  two  are  said  to  be  the  found- 
ers of  astrology,  and  of  the  art  of  casting  nativities. 
Suidas  states  that  Petosiris  vrrote  on  the  right  mode 
of  worshipping  the  gods,  astrological  maxims,  U  tQv 
itpiov  pi^Xiuv  (which  are  often  referred  to  in  con- 
nection with  astrology),  and  a  work  on  the  Egyptian 
mysteries.  But  we  may  infer  from  a  statement  made 
by  Yetius  Yalens,  of  which  the  substance  is  giveji  by 
Marsham  (Cczfion  Chronicus  [ed.  Lips.  1676],  p.  479), 
that  Suidas  assigns  to  Petosiris  what  others  attributed 
partly  to  him  and  partly  to  Nechepsos.  For  his  'Opya- 
vov  'AfrrpovofUKoVf  or  ^tt^on  aeXiyviaini,  containing 
astrological  principles  for  predicting  the  event  of  dis- 
eases, and  for  his  other  writings,  Fabricius  {Bibl.  Grose 
iv,  160)  may  be  consulted.  To  the  list  given  by  him 
may  be  added  a  translation  into  Latin  by  Bede  of  the 
astrological  letter  of  Petosiris  to  Nechepsos,  entitled 
De  Divinaiione  Mortis  et  Vita  (Bed.  Opera  [ed.  CoL 
Agripp.  1612],  ii,  233,  284).  His  name,  as  connoted 
with  astrology,  was  in  high  repute  early  in  Greece,  and 
in  Rome  in  her  degenerate  days.  This  we  leara  from 
the  praises  bestowed  on  him  by  Manetho  (v,  10),  who, 
indeed,  in  the  prologue  to  the  first  and  fifth  books  of 
his  Ap<^lesmaiica,  professes  only  to  expand  in  Greek 
the  prose  rules  of  Petosiris  and  Nechepsos  (**divini  ilU 
viri  atque  omni  admiratione  digiu'')i  >nd  ^^^  ^^®  refer- 
ences of  Pliny  (Hist,  Nat,  i,  23 ;  vii,  49).  But  the  best 
proof  is  the  fact  that,  like  our  own  Lilly,  Petosiris  became 
the  common  name  for  an  astrologer,  as  we  find  in  Aris- 
tophanes, quoted  by  Athenaeus  (iii,  114,  c)  in  the  forty- 
sixth  epigram  of  Lucilius  (Jacobs,  AntkoL  Grac  iii, 
38),  whence  we  leara  the  quantity,  and  in  Juvenal  (vi, 
580).  Marsham  has  a  full  dissertation  on  Nechepsos 
and  Petosiris  in  the  work  above  quoted  (p.  474-481). — 
Smith,  Diet,  ofGr,  and  Bom,  Biog,  and  Mythol,  iii,  213. 

Petra  (in  the  earlier  Greek  writers  Uirpa  or  >)  Ui- 
rpa,  but  in  the  later  ai  Uirpai)  was  the  capital  of  the 
Nabathffian  Arabs  in  the  land  of  Edom,  and  seems  to 
have  given  name  to  the  kingdom  and  region  of  A  rubia 
Petrceeu  As  there  is  mention  in  the  Old  Testament  of 
a  stronghold  which  successively  belonged  to  the  Amor- 
ites  (Judg.  i,  36),  the  Edomites  (2  Kings  xiv,  7),  and 
the  Moabites  (Isa.  xvi,  1;  comp.  in  Heb.  ch.  xlii,  11), 
and  bore  in  Hebrew  the  name  of  Ao,  Sda,  which  has 
the  same  meaning  as  Petra  in  Greek,  viz.  *^a  rock,*' 
that  circumstance  has  led  to  the  conjecture  that  the 
Petra  of  the  Nabathisans  had  been  the  Sela  of  Edom. 
See  Sklah.  This  latter  name  seems,  however,  to  have 
passed  away  with  the  Hebrew  rule  over  Edom,  for  no 
further  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found ;  although  it  is  still 
called  Sela  by  Isaiah  (xvi,  1).  These  are  all  the  certain 
notices  of  the  place  in  Scripture.  Arcs  is  said  by  Jose- 
phus  to  have  been  a  name  of  Petra  (Ant.  iv,  4,  7) ;  but 
probably  we  should  read  ^Apnjfi  for  *Af>c^  (yet  see 
Amer,  Bib,  Rep,  for  1833,  p.  586,  note).     See  Arkxte. 

1.  History, — ^I'he  earliest  notice  of  this  place  under 
the  name  Petra  by  the  Greek  writers  is  connected  with 
the  fact  that  Antigonus,  one  of  Alexander's  successoia, 
sent  two  expeditions  against  the  Nabathasans  in  Petra 
(Diod.  Sic.  xix,  94-98).    The  first  of  these,  commanded 
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bj  AUieii«ia»  and  the  second  by  Demetriiia,  changed  the 
htJtnta  of  the  NabaUiBens»  who  had  hitherto  been  etaen- 
tully  nomadic,  and  led  them  to  engage  In  commerce. 
In  thij  way,  daring  the  following  oentnries,  they  grew  up 
into  the  kingdom  of  Arabia  Petnen,  occupying  very 
neariy  the  aame  territory  which  was  comprised  within  the 
limits  of  ancient  £dom.  In  the  first  expedirioni  Athe- 
nsustook  the  city  by  surprise  while  the  men  wejre  absent 
at  a  neighboring  mart  or  fair,  and  carried  off  a  large  booty 
of  silver  and  merchandise.  Bat  the  Nabattueans  quickly 
porsued  him  to  the  number  of  8000  men,  and,  falling 
upon  his  camp  by  night,  destroyed  the  greater  part  of 
his  army.  Of  the  second  expedition,  nnder  the  com., 
mand  of  Demetrius,  the  Nabathsans  had  previous  in- 
telligence; end  prepared  themselves  for  an  attack  by 
driving  their  flocks  into  the  deserts,  and  placing  their 
wealth  under  the  protection  of  a  strong  garrison  in  Pe- 
tn;  to  which,  according  to  Diodorus,  there  was  but  a 
single  approach,  and  that  made  by  hand.  In  this  way 
tbey  sQcceeded  in  baffling  the  whole  design  of  Deme- 
triuL  For  points  of  history  not  immediately  connected 
with  the  city,  see  Edomites;  NABATflLBAMS.  Stiabo, 
writing  of  the  Nabattueans  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
thus  describes  their  capital:  ''The  metropoUs  of  the 
Ksbathcans  is  Petra,  so  called ;  for  it  lies  in  a  place  in 
other  respects  plain  and  level,  but  shut  in  by  rocks 
round  about,  yet  within  having  copious  fountains  for 
the  supply  of  water  and  the  irrigation  of  gardens.  Be- 
yond the  enclosure  the  region  is  mostly  a  desert,  espe- 
ciallj  towards  Judsa**  CGeog.  xvi,  p.  906).  At  this 
time  the  town  had  become  a  place  of  transit  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  East,  and  was  much  resorted  to  by  for- 
eigners (Diod.  Sic  xix,  95 ;  Strabo,  /.  c).  Pliny  more 
definitdy  describes  Petra  as  situated  in  a  valley  leas 
than  two  miles  (Roman)  in  amplitude,  surrounded  by 
insccessible  mountains,  with  a  stream  flowing  through 
it  (ifiif.  yai,  vi,  28).  About  the  same  period  it  is  often 
named  by  Josephus  as  the  capital  of  Arabia  Petnea 
(irar,  1,6,2;  13,8;  etc.).  Petra  was  situated  in  the 
eastern  pan  of  Arabia  Petnea,  in  the  district  called  un- 
der the  Christian  emperors  of  Rome  Palsestina  Tertia 
(  Vrt,  Rom.  Iliru  p.  74,  etL  Wessel ;  3Ialala,  Chronogr,  xvi, 
400,  ed.  Bonn).  According  to  the  division  of  the  an- 
cient geographers,  it  lay  in  the  northern  district,  Geba- 
lene;  while  the  modern  ones  place  it  in  the  southern 
portion,  Esh-Sherah,  the  Mount  Seir  of  the  Bible.  Pe- 
tra was  subdued  by  A.  Cornelius  Palma,  a  lieutenant  of 
Trajan  (Dion  Casai  Ixviii,  14).  Hadrian  seems  to  have 
bestowed  on  it  some  advantage,  which  led  the  inhabit- 
ants to  give  his  name  to  the  city  upon  coins;  several 
of  these  are  still  extant  (Mionnet,  Med,  A  ntiquetf  v,  587 ; 
Eckbel,  Dodr,  Num,  ii,  503).  It  remained  nnder  the 
Roman  dominion  a  considerable  period,  as  we  bear  of  the 
province  of  Arabia  being  enlarged  by  Septimius  Seve- 
nis,  A.D.  195  (ibid.  Ixxv,  1, 2 ;  Eutrop.  viii,  18).  It  must 
hare  been  daring  this  period  that  those  temples  and 


maosoleama  were  made,  the  remains  of  which  still  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  traveller;  for,  though  the  predomi- 
nant style  of  architecture  is  Egyptian,  it  is  mixed  with 
florid  and  overloaded  Roman-Greek  specimens,  which 
are  but  slightly  modified  by  the  native  artist&  In  the 
4th  century  Petra  is  several  times  mentioned  by  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome ;  and  in  the  Greek  eodeaiaatical  Notitise 
of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  it  appears  as  the  metropoli- 
tan see  of  the  third  Palestine  (Reland,  Pahut.  p.  215, 
217) ;  the  last  named  of  the  bishops  b  Tbeodorus,  who 
waa  present  at  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  in  A.D.  586 
{Oriena  Chritt,  iii,  725).  From  that  time  not  the  slight- 
est notice  of  Petra  is  to  be  found  in  any  quarter ;  and  as 
no  trace  of  it  as  an  inhabited  site  is  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Arabian  writers,  the  probability  seems  to  be  that  it  was 
destroyed  in  some  unrecorded  incursion  of  the  desert 
hordes,  and  waa  afterwarda  left  unpeopled.  It  is  true 
that  Petra  occurs  in  the  writers  of  the  sera  of  the  Cm- 
sades;  but  they  applied  this  name  to  Kerak,  and  thtu 
introduced  a  confusion  as  to  the  true  Petra  which  is  not 
even  now  entirely  removed.  It  was  not  until  the  re- 
ports concerning  the  wonderful  remains  in  Wady  Muta 
had  been  verified  by  Biirckhardt  that  the  latter  travel- 
ler first  ventured  to  assume  the  identitv  of  the  site  with 
that  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Arabia  Petnea.  He  ex- 
presses this  opinion  in  a  letter  dated  at  Cairo,  Sept.  12, 
1812,  published  in  1819,  in  the  preface  to  hia  Traceli  in 
Nubia ;  but  before  its  appearance  the  eminent  geogra- 
pher Carl  Ritter  had  suggested  the  same  conclusion  on 
the  strength  of  Seetzen*s  intimations  {Erdkunde,  ii,  217). 
Burckhardt's  view  was  more  amply  developed  in  his 
Travels  in  jSyrso,  p.  481,  published  in  1822,  and  received 
the  high  sanction  of  his  editor.  Col  Leake,  who  pro- 
duces in  support  of  it  all  the  ailments  which  have 
since  been  relied  upon,  lumely,  the  agreement  of  the 
ancient  descriptions  with  this  site,  and  their  inapplica- 
bility to  Kerak ;  the  coincidence  of  the  ancient  specifi- 
cations of  the  distances  of  Petra  from  the  Elanitic  gulf 
and  from  the  Dead  Sea,  which  all  point  to  Wady  Mil^sa, 
and  not  to  Kerak ;  that  Josephus,  Eusebius,  and  Jerome 
testify  that  the  Mount  Hor  where  Aaron  died  was  in 
the  vicinity  of  Petra;  and  that  to  this  day  the  moun- 
tain which  tradition  and  circumstances  point  out  as  the 
same  still  rears  its  lonely  head  above  the  vale  of  Wady 
M{lsa,  while  in  all  the  district  of  Kerak  there  is  not  a 
single  mountain  which  could  in  itself  be  regarded  as 
Mount  Hor;  and  even  if  there  were,  its  position  would 
t>e  incompatible  with  the  recorded  joumeyings  of  the 
Israelites  (Leake's  Preface  to  Barckhanlt*s  TraveU  in 
Syria f  p.  vii-ix;  Robinson's  Paleitinej  ii,  576-579, 
653-659). 

2.  Description  of  the  present  Site, — ^The  ruined  city 
lies  in  a  narrow  valley,  surrounded  by  lofty  and,  for 
the  most  part,  perfectly  precipitous  mountains.  Those 
which  form  its  southern  limit  are  not  so  steep  as  to  be 
impassable;  and  it  is  over  these,  or  rather  through 
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Hap  of  Petra.    (From  an  original  rarvey.) 


tbem,  along  an  abrupt  «tid  difficult  nvine,  rtiat 
tnveUera  rrom  Sinai  or  Egypt  miaally  wind 
Iheir  iaboiioua  way  into  the  acene  of  magnifi- 
cent duolation.  Tba  ancient  and  mote  nte 
eating  entranca  ia  on  tbe  eutem  aide,  through 
the  deep  nairow  gorge  called 'Ae  ^it.  I  lanot 
easy  to  ddcrmine  the  precise  limit*  of  be  an 
cient  city,  though  the  precipitiHu  moun  a  n* 
by  which  the  ule  a  encompaiaed  mark  w  b 
perfect  di«tinclne»  the  boundaries  be  o  d 
which  it  never  could  have  extended.  Ihesc 
natural  barrier)  teem  to  have  const  tuted  e 
real  limiu  of  the  city;  and  ihey  give  an  exlen 
of  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  neaiy  fmm 
north  to  aoutb,  by  b  variable  breadth  of  abou 
hair  a  mile,  Sareral  ipure  from  the  (unou  d 
ing  mouulaina  encroach  upon  thia  area  bi 
with  inconsiderable  exceptions,  the  who  e  u  fit 
for  building  on.  The  ride*  of  the  valley  arc 
walled  up  by  perpendicular  rocks  from  f  u 
hundred  to  six  or  seven  hundred  fee  b  gh 
The  northern  and  southern  barriers  are  ne  he 
so  lofty  nor  so  steep,  and  tbey  both  adm  of 
the  p>ssa|;e  of  camels.  A  gnat  many  Bma 
recesses  or  side  valleys  open  into  the  princ  pal 
one,  thus  enlarging  as  well  as  varying  almoa 
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'er,  they  have  no  outlet,  but 


come  to  a  speedy  and  abrupt  terminat 
the  overhanging  cliffy,  as  precipitous  as  no 
natural  bulwark  that  bounda  the  princ  pal  a 
ley.  Including  these  irregularities,  be  who  e 
circumference  of  i'etra  may  be  four  ro  es  or 
more.  The  length  of  this  irregular  outl  nc 
though  it  Bf'"'  ""  ■<'™  "^  ^■^^  eiten  of  he 
area  within  its  embrace,  is  perhaps  the  best 

ThevalleyorWBdyMf)sa,whichleads  o  ha 
Tuins,  in  a  general  westerly  direction  s  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  broad  at  its  en  ranee 
and  is  shut  in  by  cliRs  cf  red  sandstone  wh  ch 
gnuluolly  increase  from  a  height  o  f  rty  o  Tbe 
say  feet  to  two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet.  The  vsUey  grsdually  eon  racts  I  it  one ' 
spot  it  becomes  only  twelve  feet  broad  an  I  s  so  o  e 
lapped  by  tbe  perpendicular  clifls  tha  he  g  of  da 
is  almost  excluded.  This  is  the  ravine  orSlk  ofWaily 
MAsa,  which  extends,  with  many  windines,  for  a  good 
English  mile.  This  valley  eonlains  ■  wonderful  necrop- 
olis  hewn  in  the  rocky  walls.  The  lombs,  which  adjoin 
or  surmount  one  nnoiher.  exhibit  now  a  ttoM  with  six 
Ionic  columns,  now  with  four  slender  pyramids,  and  by 
thdr  mixture  of  Greek,  lEoman,  and  Oriental  architect- 
ure remind  Ibc  spectator  of  the  remains  found  in  the 
valley  nr  Jehoshaphat  near  Jerusalem.  The  entrance 
of  the  ravine  is  spanned  by  a  bold  arch,  perhaps  ■  tri- 
umphal one,  witb  finely  sculptured  nichea  evidently  in- 
tended Tor  statues.  This,  like  the  other  remains  of 
this  extraordinaryspot,  is  ascribed  by  the  natives  either 
to  the  Pharaohs  or  to  the  Unt,  i.  e.  evil  geniL  Along 
tbe  bottom  of  the  valley,  in  which  it  almost  vanishes, 
winds  the  stream.  In  aucicnt  times  ita  bed  seems  to 
liavc  been  paved;  and  it  appears  to  have  been,  in  many 
places  nt  least,  covered  in,  so  that  the  street  passed 
above  it.  In  other  wider  pnrlioiui  of  the  ravine,  espe- 
cially where  it  opens  out  into  the  city,  it  was  spanned 
by  frequent  bridge^  ita  aides  strengthened  with  stone 
walls  or  quays,  and  numerous  small  canals  derived  bom 
it  supplied  the  inbibjtanu  with  water.  But  now  its 
banks  are  overspread  with  hyacinths,  oleanders,  and 
other  shrubs,  and  the  upper  portions  of  it  are  overshad- 
owed by  lofty  trees. 

Opposite  the  termination  of  the  Stk,  or  narrow  part 
of  the  nvbe,  just  where  it  turns  at  its  Junction  with  a 
second  ravine-like  but  broader  valley,  stands  the  chief 
attraction  of  the  whole  place,  tbe  finest  monument  to 
bet  in  alt  Syria.    Thu  is  the  ATjuiikA — well  preserved, 


[From  n  phalograph  by  the  editor.) 


cons  den  g  its  age  and  rite,  and  still  e:^hibiling  its  del- 
ica  echise  edwnrk.and  all  the  freshness  and  beauty  of 
scoonng  Like  all  the  other  wonders  oflhe  place,  it 
IB  carved  out  ofthe  lace  of  the  perpendtcular  cliff,  which 
here  rises  about  160  feet  high.  It  has  two  rows  of  six 
columns  over  one  another  (one  of  the  lower  ones  has 
fallen),  with  statues  between,  surmounted  by  capitals 
and  a  sculptured  pediment,  the  latter  divided  by  a  little 
round  temple  crowned  with  an  urn.   The  Arabs  imagine 

of  the  entire  stnicIuTe).  which  they  ascribe  to  Pharaoh. 
The  interior  does  not  correspond  with  the  magniScence 
of  the  fa^de,  being  a  plain,  lDl>y  hall,  with  a  chamber 
adjoining  each  of  iu  three  sides,  ft  was  either  a  mau- 
soleum or,  more  probably,  a  temple. 

From  this  spot  the  cliffs  on  both  sides  of  the  valley 
are  pierced  with  numerous  excavations,  the  chambers 
of  which  are  usually  small,  though  the  fronts  are  occa- 
sionally of  some  size  and  magnificence;  scarcely  two, 
however,  are  exactly  alike.  After  a  gentle  curve  the 
valley  expands  still  more,  and  here  on  its  left  side  lies 
tbe  theatre,  entirely  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  Its  diame- 
ter at  the  bouom  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feel,  and  it 
has  Ihirty-thiee  raws  of  seats,  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing three  thousand  spectators.  Strangely  enough,  it  is 
entirely  surrounded  by  tomba.  One  of  the  more  north- 
erly of  these  is  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Q.  Pnefectns 
riorentiuus,  probably  the  governor  of  Arabia  Petrwa 
under  Hadrian  or  Antoninus  Pius,  Another  has  a 
(ireek  inscription  not  yet  deciphered.  Travellers  are 
agreed  that  these  excavaIio^^  some  of  the  most  strik- 
ing of  which  are  in  the  cliff  directly  opposite  the  thea- 
tre, were  mootly  tomba,  though  some  think  they  may 
originally  have  served  as  dwellings.    Indeed  aevcnl 


at  Ihcm  hire  locuU  aunk  in  the  floor  u  if  for  burial- 
plica.  A  few  were  ilouhtlma  templM  for  the  wimhip 
of  Bui,  but  lutceqanilly  converted  into  Cbiistian 
chunbta.    Tbey  extend  all  along  the  eastern  diffs. 


The  Tbealie  at  Palra. 
ProMcding  Hill  down  the  itreatD,  *l  (bout  one  hun- 
dred lod  BRy  paces  froin  tlie  theatre  the  cliffs  expand 
n^iidlr,  and  soon  recede  so  far  as  to  give  place  lo  ■ 
pkio  iboaC  a  mile  aquare,  surrounded  by  gentle  etni- 
nracea.  The  brook,  which  now  lums  again  lo  the  weal, 
inieraes  the  middle  oT  thia  plain  till  it  reaches  a  ledge 
ofMnditme  difs,  througb  which  it  {rierco,  and  is  lost 
in  the  sands  of  Ibe  Arabah.  Thia  little  plain  was  the 
BU  of  the  city  of  Petn,  and  it  is  still  covered  with  heaps 
of  hewn  stonea,  traces  of  paved  streets,  and  fuundatioas 

The  chief  putdic  buildings  occupied  the  banhs  of  the 
rivR  and  the  high  ground,  especiallv  on  the  south,  aa 
ilwif  mini  anffidently  ahow.  One  sumptuoua  ediBce 
rnnains  standing,  though  in  an  imperfect  and  diUpi- 
dalfd  state.  It  is  on  the  louth  ude  of  the  river,  near 
Ihf  wsUm  aide  of  Ilie  valley,  and  seems  to  have  been 
a  palace  rather  than  a  temple.  It  is  called  JEuti- /'oniR, 
<v  Pharaoh's  palace,  and  ia  thirty-four  paces  square. 
The  walls  ate  neaiiy  entire,  and  on    ' 


tbey  an  Hill  SI 


.    The 


It,  which  looks  tuwarda  the  north,  was  ornamented 
■ilh  a  row  of  columns,  four  of  which  are  standing, 
open  piazza  behind  the  colonnade  extended  the  whole 
length  of  the  building.  In  the  rear  of  thia  piazxa  are 
three  apartmenta,  the  principal  of  which  is  en  tered  ander 
a  nibk  arch,  apparently  Ihiity-Gva  or  forty  feel  high. 
It  is  an  imposing  ruin,  i  hough  not  of  the  purest  style  of 
arcljiitctuR,  and  is  (he  more  striking  as  being  the  only 
pnjper  edifice  now  standing  in  Petra. 

A  little  east  of  this,  and  in  a  range  with  some  of  the 
Dost  beautiful  excavations  in  the  monnUin  on  the  east 
■de  gf  ibe  valley,  are  the  remains  of  what  appears  lo 
have  been  another  triumphal  arcb.  Under  it  were 
Ihrte  paaaai^ea,  and  a  number  of  pedestals  of  ctilumns, 
IS  »ell  as  other  fragmenta,  would  lead  lo  the  belief  that 
a  magnifieait  colonnade  was  connected  with  it.  In  the 
■DM  vicinity  an  the  abatmenta  of  a  maasive  briilge. 

On  an  eminence  sonth  of  this  is  a  single  column 
(ol  sanely  called  2ai  Fanin,  L  a.  hssta  viriUs  Phara- 
«ii)  connected  with  the  foundation  walls  of  a  temple, 
■hose  pitlan  lis  scattered  sronnd  in  broken  fragments, 
mne  of  them  five  feet  in  diameter.  Twelve  of  them, 
■hoH  pndcetals  still  remain  in  their  places,  adorned 
either  side   of  this  stately  edilice.     There  wi 
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pie.  Tbey  are  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  Dr.  Olin 
oiBted  thifly-aeven  maaalve  frusta  of  which  one  of 
tbnn  was  cmuposed. 

Still  bftber  south  are  other  piles  of  rains — columns 
sad  hewn  atones — parts,  no  doubt,  of  important  public 
heildingi.  Tbe  same  traveller  counted  not  lean  than 
^rteeti  almilar  beaps  of  rains,  having  columns  and 
fncBmta  of  columns  intermingled  with  blocks  of 
•una,  in  thia  part  of  tbe  site  of  ancient  Fetia.  They 
iadicate  the  great  wealth  and  magniflcence  of  this  an- 
cient eaiiiul,  as  well  as  Iti  Boparalleled  ctlamitles. 


I  PETRA 

Theae  sumptnous  edifices  occupied  what  may  ba  called 
tbe  central  parts  of  Petra.  A  lai^  surface  on  the 
north  side  of  tbe  river  is  covered  with  substractions, 
wbicb  probably  belonged  to  private  balntations.  An 
extensive  region  tlill  farther  north  retains  no  vestlgra 
of  the  buildings  which  once  covered  it.  Public  wealth 
WBB  lavished  on  palaces  and  temples,  while  the  houses 
of  the  common  people  were  slightly  and  meanly  bnilt, 
of  such  materials  as  a  few  j'ears,  or  at  most  a  few  cen- 
turies, were  sufficient  lo  dissolve. 

The  acropolis  is  thought  to  have  occupied  an  iao- 
lated  hill  on  tbe  west.  The  whole  ascent  of  the  hilhi 
on  the  south,  up  wbicb  tbe  toilsome  passage-wav  out  uf 
this  museum  of  wondeia  winds,  is  eUhoralely  pierced 
with  tombs,  temples,  or  dwellings.  At  the  north-west 
extremity  of  the  cliff  surrounding  the  plsin  is  theI>nV 
or  cloister,  the  second  moat  remarkable  sculpturo  of 
the  entire  place,  hewn  likewise  out  of  the  face  of  the 
roek.  A  ravine  aomewhat  like  tbe  SIk,  with  many 
windings,  leads  to  the  base,  and  tbe  approach  up  to  it 
Is  in  places  bj  a  path  live  or  six  feet  broad,  cut  with 
immenae  labor  in  the  precipitons  rock.  Its  facade  ia 
larger  than  that  of  the  Kbuineh;  but,  aa  In  that  build- 
ing (if  such  we  may  call  it),  the  interior  does  not  cor- 
respond, twing  merely  a  large  aquare  chamber,  with  a 
recess  resemUing  tbe  niche  for  Ibe  alUr  in  Greek  ee- 
cleaiaatleal  architecture,  and  bearing  evident  signa  of 
having  been  converted  from  a  heathen  Into  a  Christian 
temple.  Tbe  cliffs  on  the  nottb-cast  side  of  the  basin, 
which  here  extends  up  a  considerable  valley,  are  in 
like  manner  cut  into  temples,  tomba,  or  other  arcbi- 
tectarsi  forms  of  great  variety. 

Laborde  and  Linant  also  thought  that  Ibej  traced 
the  outline  of  a  nsnmacbfa  or  theatre  for  sea-Hghts, 
which  would  be  flooded  from  cisterns  in  which  thi 
water  of  the  torrenla  in. the  wet  seaton  had  been  re- 
served— a  remarkable  proof,  if  the  hypDlhosis  be  cor 
rect,  of  tbe  copioasness  of  tbe  water-supply,  if  properii 
husbanded,  and  a  confirmation  of  what  we  are  told  of 
the  exnbcrant  fertility  of  the  region,  and  its  contrast 
to  the  barren  Arabah  on  its  immediate  west  (Robinson, 
il,  169).  Stanley  (5yr.  and  Pal.  p.  96)  leaves  little 
doubt  that  Petra  waa  the  seat  of  a  primeval  sanctuary, 
which  ba  fixes  at  the  spot  now  called  the  "  Deir"  or 
"Convent,"  and  with  which  tact  the  choice  of  the  site 
of  Aaron's  tomb  may,  he  thinks,  have  been  connected 
(p.  9G).  As  regards  the  question  of  its  identity  with 
Kadeah,  see  Kadesiij  and,  for  the  general  subject. 


Rock-hewn  Temple  nt  Pclra. 


The  mountsln  torrents  which  at  times  sweep  over 
the  tower  parts  of  tbe  ancient  rito  have  undermined 
many  roundationSi  and  carried  away  many  a  chiselled 
stone,  and  worn  many  a  finished  specimen  of  sculpt- 
ure inlo  noshapely  masses.  Tbe  soft  texture  of  the 
rock  seconds  tbe  dealractive  agenclea  ol 
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Evan  tha  ■ceamDlatlaiu  of  mbbiih  wbicb  mark  the 
«!t«  of  nil  other  dec»y*d  cities  have  moetlj  dUap- 
pund;  and  tbe  extent  vhich  wu  covarad  with  hu- 
nuD  babititians  cui  oa\y  be  detennlned  lij  tha  broken 
potteiy  KttCarBd  over  the  tnrCue  or  mingled  with  the 
und — tba  univeru),  and,  it  would  Mem,  an  Impeiigfa- 
>ble  memarial  of  popalooa  citi«a  that  eijat  no  longer. 
Theu  vestigee,  tho  exUnt  of  which  Dr.  Olin  took 
grait  palna  to  trace,  cover  nn  »»!■  one  thtod  ag  Urge 
as  that  or  Cairo,  excluding  it)  large  gardeni  from  the 
aadmate,  and  very  safficient,  he  thinka,  to  cootain  tbe 
wbola  popnlation  of  Athens  in  Ita  pnwparoaa  daya. 

Tbe  attention  oftraTellera  has,  bowarei,  been  chief- 
ly engaged  by  tbe  above~noted  ezcaTations,  wbicb, 
luving  mora  aacceisfully  reaistad  the  ravagea  of  time, 
eonidtute  at  preaant  the  great  and  peculiar  attraction 
of  tbe  place.  Tbeie  excavations,  whether  formed  for 
temples,  tombe,  or  tbe  dwelibiga  of  living  men,  sur- 
prise tbe  visitor  by  their  incredible  number  and  ex- 
tent Tbey  not  only  occupy  the  tioat  of  tbe  entire 
monntain  by  which  the  valley  is  eocompaased,  but  of 
tbe  numerona  ravines  and  reccssei  which  radiate  on 
all  sidea  from  thia  aDcloted  area.  The}'  exiat,  too,  in 
great  numbers  in  the  precipitous  rocks  which  ahoot 
out  from  the  principal  mountains  into  the  sonthem, 
and  still  more  into  the  nortbom  part  of  the  site,  and 
they  ate  seen  along  all  the  approachea  to  the  place, 
which.  In  tbe  days  of  ita  proBpeiity,  were  perhaps  the 
suburbs  of  the  overpeopled  valley.  Some  of  tbe  moat 
pecniiar  are  found  in  the  valley  above  the  entrance  of 
tho  Stk.  Ware  these  excavatiuns.  Instead  of  follow- 
ing all  tbe  sinuoaitiea  otthe  mountain  and  its  onmer- 
ouB  gorges,  ranged  in  regular  order,  they  probably 
would  form  a  atreet  not  less  than  five  or  tix  miles  in 
length.  Tbey  are  often  seen  riaing  one  above- another 
in  the  face  of  the  diif,  and  convenient  ateps,  now  much 
worn,  cut  in  the  rock,  lead  in  all  directions  through 
tbe  fissures  and  along  the  sides  of  the  mountaina,  to 

Some  of  tliem  are  apparently  not  less  than  from  two 
hundred  to  three  or  four  hundred  feet  above  tbe  level 
of  the  vatley.  Conapicuous  situations,  viaibio  from  be- 
low, were  generally  chosen ;  but  sometimes  the  oppo- 
site taste  prevailed,  and  the  most  seelnded  cliffs,  ^nt- 

tbe  gnae  of  the  multitude,  were  preferred.  Tbe  flights 
of  steps,  all  cut  in  tbe  solid  rock,  are  almost  innumer- 
able, and  they  ascend  to  great  heights,  as  welt  as  in 
ail  dirEctions.  Sometimes  the  connection  with  the 
city  la  interrupted,  and  one  sees  in  a  gorge,  or  upon 
the  face  of  a  cliff,  fifty  or  a  hundred  feet  above  him,  a 
long  series  of  steps  rising  from  the  edge  of  an  inacces- 
sible precipice.  The  action  of  winter  torrents  and 
other  agencies  have  wom  tha  easy  ascent  into  a  chan- 
nel for  the  waters,  and  tbus  tulciTDpted  the  communi- 

Tba  sitnations  of  these  excavations  are  not  more 
various  than  their  forma  and  dimenaions.  hiere  niches 
are  sometimes  cut  in  the  face  of  tbe  rock,  of  little  depth 
and  of  various  aiiea  and  forms,  of  which  it  la  diSdult 
to  conjecture  the  object,  unless  they  had  some  connec- 
tion with  votive  offerings  and  Teiigioua  ritea.  By  for 
the  largest  number  of  excavations  were  manifestly  de- 
siipied  as  places  for  the  interment  of  the  dead  i  and 
thus  exbiliit  a  variety  in  form  and  siie,  of  Interior  ar- 
rangement and  external  decorations,  adapted  to  tbe 
different  fortunes  of  their  occupants,  and  conformable 
(o  the  prevailing  tastes  of  the  times  in  which  they 
were  made.  There  are  many  tombs  consittlng  of  a 
single  chamber,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  feet  square  by 
tvn  or  twelve  in  haight,  containing  a  recess  in  the  wall 
large  enough  to  receive  one  or  a  few  deposits  j  aome- 
timea  on  a  level  with  the  Soor,  at  otbera  ooe  or  two 
feet  above  it,  and  not  unftequently  near  the  ceiiiog, 
at  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet.  Occasionally,  as 
above  mentioned,  oblong  pita  or  graves  an  snnk  in 
tha  recesses,  or  in  tha  floor  of  tbe  prindpal  apartmenL 
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Some  of  theae  ore  of  considerable  depth,  bnt  they  are 
mostly  choked  with  atones  and  rubbish,  ao  that  it  U 
imposaible  to  aicertaiu  it.  In  these  plebeian  lomba 
tbere  is  commonly  a  door  of  small  dimenaions,  and  an 
abaence  of  all  architectural  decorations;  in  some  i>f 
larger  dimensions  there  are  several  receasei  occupy- 
iug  two  or  three  aides  of  Uie  apartment.  These  seem 
to  have  been  formed  for  fauiily  tombs.  Besides  these 
unadorned  habitations  of  the  hnmbie  dead,  tbere  ia  a 
vast  number  of  excavations  enriched  with  varioua  ar- 
cbitectnrai  ornaments.  To  these  unique  and  sumpto- 
ous  monuments  of  the  taste  of  one  of  the  most  ancient 
races  of  men  witb  whom  history  has  made  ua  acquaiot- 
ed,  Petra  ia  indebted  for  its  great  and  peculiar  attrac- 
tions. This  ornsmenUl  architecture  is  wbolly  confined 
to  tbe  front,  while  the  Interior  is  qnite  plain  and  des- 
titute of  all  decoration.  Tass  the  threshold,  and  noth- 
ing is  seen  but  perpendicular  walls,  bearing  the  marks 
of  the  cbisal,  without  mouldings,  columns,  or  any  spe- 
cies of  ornament.  But  the  exteriors  of  these  primitira 
and  even  mda  apartments  exhibit  some  of  tba  moat 
beantifttl  and  impoaing  results  of  ancient  taste  and 
skill  which  have  remained  to  onr  times.  The  front 
the  monntain  is  wrought  into  facades  of  splendid 


pies,  rivalling  in  theii 
most  ceiebrated  monuments  of  Grecian  sru  t;oiumns 
of  various  orders,  giaoetul  pedimento,  brood,  rich  en- 
tablaturea,  and  sometimes  statuary,  all  hewn  out  of 
tbe  solid  rtKk,  and  still  Jiirmlng  part  of  the  native 
mass,  transform  the  bsae  of  the  monntain  into  a  vast 
splendid  pile  of  architecture,  while  tbe  overhaDging 
cliffs,  towering  alnve  in  abapes  aa  rugged  and  wild  aa 
any  on  which  the  eye  ever  rested,  form  the  moat  strik- 
ing and  cnrious  of  contrasts.  In  most  instances  it  ia 
impossiiile  to  assign  these  tMumtifui  ft^es  to  any 
particular  style  of  arcbitecture.  Many  of  the  columns 
resemble  those  of  the  Corinthian  order ;  hut  they  de- 
viate so  Ikr,  both  in  their  ftirma  aod  ornaatanta,  from 
this  elegant  model,  that  it  wonld  be  impossible  to  rank 
them  in  the  class.  A  few  ale  Doric,  which  are  pre- 
cisely those  that  have  suffered  most  liom  the  imvagea 
of  time,  and  are  probably  very  ancient. 

But  nothing  con tributeaao  much  to  tho  almcataiag. 
lea]  effect  of  some  of  these  monuments  as  tbe  rich  and 
variona  colors  of  tbe  rock  out  of  which,  or  more  prop- 
erly in  wbich,  thoy  are  formed.  The  mountains  that 
encompass  the  vale  of  Petra  are  of  sandstone,  of  which 

deal  burned  and  faded  by  tha  elements,  and  is  of  a  dull 
brick  color,  and  most  of  the  sandstone  foruiaCions  In 
this  vicinity,  as  well  as  a  number  of  the  exeavatkiiia 
of  Petra,  exhibit  nothing  remarkable  in  their  coloring 
which  does  not  belong  to  tha  same  species  of  rock 
throughout  a  considerable  region  of  Arabia  Petraia. 
Many  of  them,  however,  are  adorned  witb  such  a  pro- 
fusion of  the  moat  lovely  and  brilliant  colors  as  it  ia 
scarcely  possible  to  describe.  Red,  purple,  yellow, 
aznra  or  sky-blue,  black  and  white,  are  aeen  in  the 
same  mass  distinctly  in  succesuve  layers,  or  blended 
ao  as  to  fbrm  every  shade  and  hae  of  which  tbey  are 
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rtpihle— u  bfilUant  and  ai  wft  as  they  erer  appear 
io  flowen,  or  in  the  plumage  of  birds,  or  in  the  sky 
when  iUuninated  hv  the  most  glorious  sunset.  The 
red  perpetually  shades  into  pale,  or  deep  rose  or  flesh 
color,  sad  again  approaches  the  hue  of  the  lilac  or  %'io- 
let.  The  white,  vhich  is  often  as  pare  as  snow,  is  o&> 
easioasUy  just  dashed  with  blue  or  red.  The  blue  is 
oraslly  the  pale  azure  of  the  clear  sky  or  of  the  ocean, 
bat  lometiiDes  has  the  deep  and  peculiar  shade  of  the 
clouds  in  sommer  when  agitated  by  a  tempest.  Yel- 
low is  an  epitliet  often  applied  to  sand  and  sandstone. 
The  yellow  of  the  rocks  of  Petra  is  as  bright  as  that 
of  eafton.  It  is  more  easy  to  imagine  than  to  describe 
the  eibct  of  tall,  gmceftil  columns  exhibiting  these 
exquisite  colors  in  their  succession  of  regular  horizon- 
tsl  strata.  They  are  disphiyed  to  still  greater  advan- 
tsge  in  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  some  of  the  excava- 
tions where  there  is  a  slight  dip  in  the  strata. 

See  Irby  and  Hangles,  TYaieit,  ch.  Till ;  Bobinson, 
BSU.  lUtearck.  il,  512  sq. ;  Laborde,  Vojfage  (Par.  1880- 
33),  p.  55  aq.  (thU  work  is  chiefly  valued  for  its  engrav- 
ings) ;  Bartlett,  Forty  Days  ia  the  Desert^  p.  126  sq. ; 
Boberts,  Sketchet  (Lond.  1842-48),  vol.  iii ;  Olin,  Trav- 
eb,  ii,  1  sq. ;  Palmer,  De»eri  of  the  Exodus,  p.  866  sq. ; 
Bidgsway,  T%e  Lord's  Land,  p.lB9sq. ;  Porter,  in  Mur- 
ny's  Ilandbook/or  Sitiai  and  PaL  p.  81  sq. ;  B&decker, 
Paldstma  UHd  Syrien,  p.  804  sq.     See  Idumaa. 

Petra,  Ticcszo,  an  Italian  cardinal,  was  bom  at 
Xsples  Not.  13,  1662.  He  occupied  at  the  court  of 
Rome  several  considerable  positions,  and  was  created 
cardinal  in  1724,  then  bishop  of  Prsneste.  He  enjoyed 
great  influence  with  popes  Innocent  XII  and  Benedict 
XIII,  who  often  consulted  him  upon  grave  affairs.  He 
died  at  Rome  March  24, 1747.  He  published  De  sacra 
PtmUaAiara  Apostoiica  (Borne,  1712,  4to),  and  Com" 
tnaitaria  ad  ConstiiuHoMS  ApottoUeas  (Yen.  1729,  4 
▼Ola.  foL).  See  Nondm  Ubutri  del  Regno  di  Napolu — 
Hoefer,  A'otiir.  Biog,  Ginerale,  xxxix,  780. 


Petxaich  (ItaL  Petrarea)^  Francesco,  one  of  the 
most  celebnted  of  Italian  writers  of  prose  and  poetr}% 
deserves  a  place  here  because  he  was  for  many  years  a 
devout  and  consistent  ecclesiastic,  and  exerted  a  far- 
resching  influence  on  the  clasMcal  culture  of  Italy  in  the 
later  mediaeval  period  known  as  the  Renaissance  (q.  v.). 
Petrarch  was  bom  at  Arezzo,  in  Tuscany,  July  20, 
1^04.  His  father,  a  Florentine  notary,  had  been  exiled 
tvo  years  before,  in  the  same  disturbance  which  drove 
out  the  poet  Dante ;  and  he  soon  left  Italy  for  Avignon, 
where  the  papal  court  then  resided.  The  son  was  ed- 
ucsted  in  thb  French  city  washed  by  the  Rhone,  and 
St  Montpellier,  and  then  sent  to  study  law  at  Bologna. 
Though  Petrarch  certainly  loved  the  ^neid  more  than 
the  Pandects,  and  copied  ancient  manuscripts  more  will- 
ingly than  law  papers,  yet  the  subsequent  course  of  his 
public  life  proves  that  he  did  not  neglect  professional 
pmsuits,  and  that  he  prepared  himself  for  being  a  use- 
ful man  of  business.  Returning  to  Avignon  soon  after 
he  became  of  age,  he  found  himself  in  possession  of  a 
«inall  inheritance,  and  indulged  for  some  years  in  an  al- 
tcmatioD  of  classical  studies  and  political  composition, 
vith  soch  gayety  (sombre,  perhaps,  but  not  the  more 
pure  oo  that  aooount)  as  the  deiical  court  offered.  In 
the  year  1327  he  conceived  an  attachment  to  an  Avig- 
Qooese  lady,  young  but  already  married.  Some  slight 
obscurity  still  hangs  over  his  relation  to  this  lady,  but 
it  Im  almost  certain  that  she  was  no  less  a  paragon  of 
Tirtae  than  of  loveliness.  He  met  her  on  April  6, 1827, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Clara  in  Avignon,  and  at  once  and 
fifever  fell  deeply  in  love  with  her.  The  lady  was 
then  nineteen,  and  bad  been  married  for  two  years  to  a 
gentleman  of  Avignon,  named  Huguea  de  Sade.  For 
ten  years  Petrarch  lived  near  her  in  the  papal  city,  and 
frequently  met  her  at  church,  in  society,  at  festivities, 
etc  He  sang  her  beauty  and  his  love,  under  the  name 
of  his  *<  Laura,**  in  those  sonnets  whose  mellifluous  con- 
ceits ravished  the  ears  of  his  contemporaries,  and  have 


not  yet  ceased  to  charm.  The  lady,  whoever  she  was, 
knew  how  to  keep  Petrarch  at  a  respectful  distance,  and 
for  using  the  only  opportunity  he  had  of  avowing  his 
love  in  her  presence  sbe  so  severely  reproved  him  that 
he  never  repeated  the  offence.  About  1388  he  retired  for 
two  or  three  years  to  dwell  in  the  beautiful  valley  of 
Vauduse,  near  Avignon.  He  himself  said  that  his  with- 
drawal to  the  retreat  which  he  immortalized  was  caused 
by  no  reason  more  sentimental  or  poetic  than  his  dis- 
gust with  the  licentiousness  of  the  pspal  court,  and  the 
disappointment  of  the  hopes  of  preferment  which  the 
pope  had  held  out  to  him.  Long  before  this  time  Pe- 
trafch*s  talents  and  accomplishments  had  procured  for 
him  not  only  distinguished  patronage,  but  frequent  and 
active  emplo3rment.  A  most  brilliant  honor  awaited 
him  at  Rome  in  1841,  where,  on  Easter-day,  he  was 
crowned  in  the  Capitol  with  the  laurel-wreath  of  the 
poet.  The  ceremonies  which  marked  this  coronation 
were  a  grotesque  medley  of  pagan  and  Christian  reprc^ 
sentationsL  Petrarch  was,  however,  as  ardent  a  scholai 
as  he  was  a  poet;  and  throughout  bis  whole  life  he  was 
occupied  in  the  collection  of  Latin  BISS.,  even  copying 
some  with  his  own  hand.  To  obtain  these,  be  trav- 
elled frequently  throughout  France,  Germany,  Italy 
and  Spain.  In  1353  Petrarch  returned  to  Italy,  and 
soon  became  the  trusted  counsellor  and  diplomatic  agent 
of  several  of  his  country's  rulers.  He  was  sent  on  mis- 
sions at  home  and  abroad.  He  finally  settled  st  Milan, 
where  he  spent  ten  years,  and  lived  for  a  season  also  at 
Parma,  Mantua,  Padua,  Verona,  Venice,  and  Rome. 
Though  he  bad  never  entered  holy  orders,  he  was  re- 
warded for  his  faithful  services  to  the  state  by  ecclesias- 
tic benefices  in  the  north  of  Italy.  He  might  have  risen 
to  positions  of  great  influenoe  and  rich  returns  if  he  had 
chosen,  but  he  preferred  the  quiet  life  of  a  recluse.  In 
1370  Petrarch  removed  to  Arquk,  a  little  village  prettily 
situated  among  the  Euganean  hills,  where  he  spent  his 
closing  years  in  hard  scholarly  work,  much  annoyed  by 
visitors,  troubled  with  epileptic  fits,  not  over  rich,  but 
serene  in  heart,  and  displaying  in  his  life  and  corre- 
spondence a  rational  and  beautiful  piety.  He  died  July 
18, 1374.  Petrarch  was  not  only  far  beyond  his  age  in 
learning,  but  had  risen  above  many  of  its  prejudices  and 
superstitions.  He  despised  astrology,  and  the  childish 
medicine  of  his  times;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had 
no  liking  for  the  conceited  scepticism  of  the  mediieval 
savans;  and  in  his  De  sui  ipsius  et  muUorum  aliorum 
Ignorantia  he  sharply  attacked  the  irreligious  specula- 
tions of  those  who  had  acquired  a  shallow,  free- think- 
ing habit  from  the  study  of  the  Arabico -Aristotelian 
school  of  writers,  such  as  Avcrroes.  Petrarcirs  Latin 
works  were  the  first  in  modem  times  in  which  the  lan- 
gusge  was  classically  written.  The  principal  are  his 
EpUtokSf  consisting  of  letters  to  his  numerous  friends 
and  acquaintances,  and  which  rank  as  the  best  of  his 
prose  works:  De  Vitis  Virorum  Illustrium: — De  Reme' 
diis  utriusque  Fortwue: — De  Vita  SoUtaria: — Rerum 
Memorandarum  libri  iv: — De  Contemptu  Mundi,  etc. 
Besides  his  prose  epistles,  he  wrote  numerous  epistles  in 
Latin  verse,  edoguto,  and  an  epic  poem  called  Africa, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Second  Punic  War.  It  was  this  last 
production  which  obtained  for  him  the  laurel-wreath  at 
Rome.  Petrarch,  whose  life  was  thus  active,  is  immor- 
tal in  history  by  reason  of  more  claims  than  one.  He 
is  placed  as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  poets  in  right 
of  his  "Rime,"  that  is,  verses  in  the  modem  Italian 
tongue,  of  which  be  was  one  of  the  earliest  cultivators 
and  refiners.  Celebrating  in  these  his  visionary  love, 
he  modelled  the  Italian  sonnet,  and  gave  to  it,  and  to 
other  forms  of  lyrical  poetry,  not  only  an  admirable  pol- 
ish of  diction  and  melody,  but  a  delicscy  of  poetic  feel- 
ing which  has  hardly  ever  been  equalled,  and  a  play 
of  rich  fancy  which,  if  it  often  degenerates  into  false 
wit,  is  as  often  delightfully  and  purely  beautiful.  But 
though  Petrarch's  sonnets  and  csnzoni  and  "triumphs'* 
could  all  be  forgotten,  he  would  still  be  honored  as  one 
of  the  benelactorB  of  European  civilization.   No  one  but 
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Roccaccio  thires  with  him  the  glorjr  of  hiring  been 
llie  chier  mtorer  of  cUiiicil  levning.  Hii  gieiteM 
Dieric  Uy  ia  hia  having  recslled  ■Ltcntioa  to  tbe  higher 
■od  mare  correct  eluaieal  authorai  in  hii  hkving  been 
AQ  euthuflJ&Btic  uid  iiicceflflfu]  agent  in  reviving  the 
■ludf  or  the  Greek  longue,  and  in  his  having  been,  in 
hi>  travels  and  otherwi«c,an  indefatigable  collector  and 

copiei  of  several  doouol  worka  which,  but  fur  bim, 
would,  in  oU  likelihood,  have  peiiihed.  Coilective  " 
tions  of  his  whole  worka  have  been  repealedlv  pub~ 
liahed  (Basle,  149S,15M,  and  1661  aq.).  His  life  ba 
ploj-ed  niBnjr  wril«ni,  among  whom  may  be  meat 
Bellutello,  BeccodeUi,  Tumasini,  De  1*  BoMie,  De  Sodea, 
TiiaboBchi,  Boldelli,  Ugo  Foscolo,  Campbell,  and  Geiger. 
In  July,  IflTi,  a  I'etrarcb  featival  was  held  at  Failua, 
and  a  statue  oT  the  great  poet  by  Ceccon  was  erected. 
The  eulogy  an  thia  oecaaion  was  pronoanced  by  Alcardi, 
in  the  auia  naffna  of  the  univeraity.  Sec,  bendes  the 
complete  biogmphiea,  LoDgTellaw,  Poett  and  Pottiy  of 
Eunipt;  Gibbon,  Dtdime  and  Fall  o/lht  Roman  Empii 
e^  bci;  Piescall,  mtctUaniti,  p.  GI6;  For.  Qu.  Rt 
Jidy,  1843t  (7imfnv  Arr.  Julv,  1874;  Retae  de*  Deux 
.VoirfM,  July  15, 1874:  UebenifrB,  lIUl.  o/FkiL  ii 
4C2;  aieae  Ckrititmr,  IS69,  p.  143. 


PetraBBl,  Asrui.ro,  a  painter  of  Siena,  was 
about  1590.  He  atiidied  succeasively  under  Francesco 
Vanni,  (he  younger  Solimbeni,  and  Pielni  Somi. 
acquired  distinction,  and  executed  many  works  tor  the 
churches  and  public  edillces  of  his  native  city,  a*  well 
as  for  the  private  cullections.  He  olio  opened  an  acad- 
emy there,  which  was  ranch  frequented  by  the  artiots 
of  Siena,  and  honoreil  by  the  attendance  of  Bargognone, 
who  sloppeii  BonLfl  nnontha  with  l*etra£2L  before  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome.  Lonii  says  that  Fetrazii  seemeil  to 
have  adhered  more  to  the  manner  of  Vonni  than  any 
other  master.  He  frequently  aims  at  pleaung,  and  not 
untrequenlly  chose  his  models  from  the  schools  nf  Upper 
Italy.  His  Marriagt  Frail  al  Coaii  brings  I'aul  the 
Veronese  strongly  to  our  recollection.  Petrazii's  Coni- 
munioH  ofSLJerotaf,  at  the  Apjstiniani.  is  painted  much 
after  the  manner  of  CaraccL  j'etrsizi  excelled  in  paint- 
ing children,  and  liis  pictures  are  generally  adorned  with 
choirs  of  angels.  His  cabinet  pictures  are  ingeninnsiy 
i-omposed,  and  have  a  lively  and  pleasing  effect.  Ilin 
pictnree  of  the  f'-mr  Seatont,  at  Volte,  a  seat  nf  the  no- 
ble family  of  Chi);i,  are  admired  For  Ibe  playfulnesa  and 
elegance  of  the  groups  of  Cupids  introduced.  He  died  in 
1663.    See  Spooner,  Biog.  llUl.oflht  Fiar  A  rtt,  ii,  085. 

FotraluB  (Ut.  for  Pttleri),  Thkowhus,  a  learned 
Dutchman,  wse  bom  April  17,  1667,  at  Kempen  (Over- 
Isscl),  After  having  been  received  a>  master  of  iris  io 
Cologne,  he  enteted  the  Cinhusiaii  convent  of  that  city 
(1587),  and  was  prior  of  Dulmen,  in  the  bishopric  of 
KIimsieT;  in  this  capacity  he  twice  assisted  at  the  gen- 
eral chipter  of  his  order.    His  taste  (or  study  led  him 
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to  employ  the  lime  left  him  from  the  dutiea  of  bis  pro- 
feauon  in  composing  or  translating  diflerent  works  Tur 
the  defence  of  the  Catbolic  bith.  He  died  at  ColoKne 
April  20,  1640.  We  quote  from  him,  Con/ruia  Gre- 
goriaaa  (Cologne,  I5M>  or  160a,  ISmo);  iu  the  sami 


made 


milar  compilation!  for  tfae  coUec 


tion  of  passages  extracted  from  TerUillian  and  St.  Cyp- 
rian (1603),  from  Leo  the  Great  (IGH),  and  from  St. 
Bernard  (1607) :  —  BiWiotAroa  Citrtanaaa  (ibid.  1009, 
12mo);  Moroti  greatly  profited  from  tbis  in  preparing  hia 

iogir,  tatn  RoPianorum  pontificttm  gaam  iatpfralorvm, 
kiilorica  (ibid.  1626, 4to)  -.—Calalogiu  iareliainiiH  (ibid. 
1629,  4to);  not  very  enact.  He  (nnslated  into  Latin 
two  tbeoli^ical  works  from  fathen  Coster  and  Jean  Da- 
vid, and  be  edited  the  Opera  oania  of  SI.  Bruno  (ibid. 
1640,  a  vols.  toL).  See  Nic^ron,  ^smoiru,  voL  xl ;  Pa- 
quol,  Mimairn,  voL  ii. — Uoerer,  Ntmt.  Biog,  GineraU, 
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cording  to  Renaldis,  was  employed  in  the  cathedral  of 
his  native  city  about  1686,  where  he  "decorated  the 
panels  of  the  organ  with  verj-  beautiful  histories  of  S. 
Geronimo  and  S.  EusUcbio,  together  with  the  parable 
of  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins,  lurronnded  with  fine  ar- 
chitecture." See  Spooner,  Biog.  /litt,  of  tkt  Fine  A  rti, 
ii,68o. 

P«tri  (Lit.  fur  Fftttri),  ButbeUmi,  a  DelKian 
theologian,  was  bom  about  1M7  at  Op-Linter,  near  Tirle- 
mant.  After  having  taught  phikisophy  fur  ten  years  at 
I>Mivain,  in  order  to  escape  the  miseries  of  war  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  to  Douai  (1580),  where  he  was  provid- 
ed with  a  Ganonicat«  and  a  theolo^cal  chair.  A  £eal- 
ons  Thomiit,  he  bequeathed  all  hia  wealth  to  the  Do- 
minicano.  He  died  at  Douai  Feb.  26, 1630.  Hia  works 
are  mosUy  schoUstic,  with  some  ecclesiastical  history 
borrowed  from  Buonius;  the  mostcaiefully  written  are 
a  commentary  upon  the  Acta  of  the  Apostln  (Donai, 
1023,  4id),  and  some  Praixptioatt  logUa  (ibid.  1625. 
12tiKi).  He  prepared  a  good  edition  of  the  Samnm  ot 
Sl  Thomai  (ibid.  1611,  ful,),  and  published  the  com- 
mentaries of  Esiius  upon  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  St. 
John  (ibid.  IGM  1610,  2  vols.  fol.).  See  Foppeiu,  £tU. 
Bt^/ica !  Paquot,  Uemoira,  voL  viiL  —  Hoefer,  A'ouc 
Bioff.  Gitirale,  xxxix,  757. 

Petri,  Lanrent,  one  of  th«  three  principal  3wcd< 
ish  Rerormers.  a  brother  of  the  following,  was  bom  at 
CEiebio  in  1499.  After  having  followed  at  Wittenberg 
tfae  teaching  of  Luther  and  Melancthon,  on  hia  return  to 
Sweden  he  spread  the  principles  of  Beform  in  that  coun- 
try. Appointed  by  tiustav OS  Vasa  professor  of  theology 
in  the  University  of  U|«ala,  of  which  he  became  rector 
in  1527,  he  was  elevated  in  1681  to  the  archiepiscopal 
chair  of  that  city.  He  then  undertook,  with  ^be  aid  of 
his  brother  Olatli  and  of  Uurent  Andrei,  a  Swedish 
translation  of  the  Bible,  based  principally  apon  Luther's 
version,  which  was  printed  in  1541 1  it  is  known  under 
the  name  of  Guilatui'i  Biblt,  ind  it  has  contribnieil 
greatly  to  the  develapnirnt  of  the  Swedish  language. 
Sent  in  1534  as  ambassador  lo  the  czar  of  Kussia,  he 
held,  in  the  presence  of  thai  prince,  a  conference  upon 
religion  with  the  patriarch  oT  the  Russian  Church  ;  the 

ployed  by  (be  czar  to  translate  into  Ruseiau  the  n-orda 
of  the  interlocutors  often  did  not  understand  the  ■!>- 
Biract  terms  used  by  Petri,  and  then  told  what  passed 
(brough  his  head,  until  one  nf  the  assiotants,  who  un- 
derstood Busuan  and  Greek,  disclosed  the  fraud  by 
bursts  of  laughter.  Petri,  during  the  rest  of  his  life, 
was  occupied  in  consolidating  Luthennism  in  his  own 
country,  and  in  orgsniiing  the  new  Church,  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  principal  founders.  Ue  was  very  be- 
neficent, and  dutinguisheil  himself  advantageously  over 
his  brother  by  bis  conciiiatory  spirit,  which  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  addressing  to  Eric  XIV,  in  1567,  a  severe 
reprimand  au  the  subject  of  the  murder  of  Ibe  Sturc. 
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?Hn  died  in  1573.  We  have  of  his  works,  Verm  ae 
jutta  rationea  quare  regmtm  Swecut  Chrigtitmo  ctqoHvo, 
Danat  oiim  rtgi  ac  ejus  heredibus  nihil  debeat  (Stock- 
bolm,  1647, 4to) : — PostUU  wr  U$  EvangUes  (ibid.  1555, 
1641, 8vo) : — Befutatia  D.  Bewei  perfineru  ad  articulum 
de  C<ma  Domini  (Upsala,  1563) :— Discipline  de  VEglise 
Suedoite  (Stockholm,  1571, 4to);  a  work  which,  by  a  de- 
cision of  the  Diet  of  1572,  obtained  the  force  of  law : — 
Sermon*  «r  la  Passion  (ibid.  1573,  8vo): — several 
other  SermonSf  and  liturgic,  polemical,  and  dogmatical 
works.  See  Schinmeier,  Lebenriteschreibur^  der  drei 
Schcediseken  Reformaioren^  Andrea,  Olaut  vnd  Laurent 
Petri  (Lubeck,  1783,  4to);  Hallman,  Lefvemet  beshri- 
foQ after  OlaSs  och  Jaivs  Petri;  J^iograpkisk-T^exihm ; 
Alaax,  La  Suede  sous  Gustave  Wasa  (Paris,  1861). — 
Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  GhUrale,  xxxix,  755.  Comp. 
Fisher,  //uf.  o/  the  Bef,  p.  176  sq.;  Gieselcr,  Eccks, 
Bin.  iv,  276. 

Petri,  Olaiis-Phase,  a  Swedish  theologian,  was 
bom  at  CErebro,  in  1497 :  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  he 
received  his  eariy  education  among  the  Carmelites  of 
his  native  town,  together  with  his  brother  Laurent, 
with  whom  he  attended  the  University  of  Wittenberg, 
where  they  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Luther.    On 
their  return  to  Sweden,  in  1519,  they  began,  after  hav- 
ing as  by  a  miracle  escaped  from  the  executioners  of 
Christian  11,  to  propagate  the  ideas  of  the  Reformer. 
Appointed  in  1523  rector  of  the  school  of  StrengnHs, 
Oiatts  won  to  his  opinions  the  archdeacon  Laurent  An- 
drea, and,  through  the  mediation  of  the  latter,  Gusta- 
vus  Vasa  appointed  Peter  preacher  at  Stockholm.     In 
bis  sermons  and  in  divers  conferences  he  attacked  the 
old  religion  with  an  increasing  ardor.    The  first  among 
aU  Protestant  ecclesiastics  in  Sweden,  he  was  publicly 
married  in  1525.    Aft^  having  assisted  at  the  Diet  of 
Tester^  in  1527,  where  he  had  a  dispute  upon  religion 
with  the  professor  of  Upsala,  Pierre  Galle,  whom  Gus- 
tavns  declared  to  have  been  conquered,  he  entered  more 
sod  more  into  the  favor  of  the  king,  who  consulted  him 
upon  the  roost  important  affairs,  and  finally  appointed 
him  his  chancellor.     In  1539  Petri,  tired  of  business, 
exchanf^  his  duties  for  those  of  first  pastor  of  the  cap- 
ital   The  following  year  he  was  condemned  to  death 
fur  not  having  revved,  in  1536,  the  conspiracy  formed 
sssinst  the  life  of  the  king  by  some  citizens  of  the  Han- 
seatic  villages,  one  of  whom  had  confessed  to  him.    He 
pQichased  his  pardon  for  a  large  sum.    Three  years 
tSiet  the  king  reinstated  him  in  his  office  of  pastor,  and 
he  kept  it  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Stockholm 
in  1552.    He  joined  to  quite  extensive  and  varied  learn- 
ing great  activity  and  a  captivating  eloquence,  but  he 
never  spared  his  adversary,  and  often  degenerated  into 
abuse  of  a  bold  and  rash  character.    He  may  be  called 
the  Lotther  of  Sweden,  while  his  brother  Laurent,  milder 
anil  more  moderate,  was  the  Melancthon.     We  have  of 
Petri's  works,  in  Swedish,  treatises  on  Marriage  of  Ec- 
dfsiagtks  (Stockholm,  1524, 1528,  4to) :— the  Difference 
hehceen  the  Eeangelical  Faith  and  the  Roman  (ibid. 
1527, 1605,  4to) :— on  the  Duties  of  the  Clergy  and  the 
Jjaiiy  (ibid.  1528,  4to): — on  the  Inoorweniences  of  the 
Momtttie  Life  (ibid-  1528,  iio)  :  —  PostiUs  on  all  Vie 
Etangdists  (ibid.  1530}  '.—Introduction  to  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture (ibid.  1538, 4to) : — some  Sermons^  Odes  that  are  still 
sung  in  Sweden,  and  several  other  theological  writings. 
Petri  has  left  in  manuscript  some  Memoirs  upon  the 
hijAory  of  his  country,  which  remained  unpublished 
because  Gustavus  found  them  written  with  too  much 
independence ;  one  copy  of  which,  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Library  of  Paris,  has  been  analyzed  by  Kcralio  in  the 
Notices  H  Extraits  des  Mawscrits.  vol.  i. — Hoefer,  Xour. 
^iog.  Generate,  xxxix,  754.     See  also  the  references 
onder  the  preceding  article. 

Petri,  Pietro  de',  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom  in 
Premia,  a  district  of  Novara,  in  1671 .  He  studied  under 
Cario  Maratti  at  Bome,  and  painted  some  works  for  the 
chinches  in  that  metropolis.    Lanzi  says  be  formed  a 


style  of  his  own  by  engrafting  on  that  of  Maratti  a  por- 
tion of  the  manner  of  Cortona.  He  did  not,  however, 
obtain  the  reputatbn  which  his  merits  deser\'ed,  on  ac- 
count of  his  infirm  health  and  extreme  modesty.  His 
best  works  are  a  picture  of  The  Crucifixion,  in  the  church 
of  SS.  Vincento  e  Anastasio,  and  some  frescos  in  the 
tribune  of  S.  Qemente.  Ue  was  called  at  Home  e/e* 
Pietri,  Orlandi  calls  him  a  Roman,  others  a  Spaniard ; 
but  Lanzi  says  he  was  a  native  of  Premia.  He  die«l  at 
Rome  in  1716,  in  the  prime  of  life.  There  are  a  few 
etchings  heretofore  attributed  to  him,  but  Bartsch  gives 
them  to  another  artist  of  the  same  name.  See  Spooner, 
Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  ii,  686. 

PetrobruBiaDB.  The  sect  of  the  Petrobrusians, 
or,  as  they  are  commonly  but  less  correctly  called,  Pe- 
trobussians,  was  the  earliest  of  the  anti-sacerdotal  com- 
munities which  the  proftmnd  discontent  inspired  by  the 
tyranny  of  Rome  called  into  exbtence  at  the  beginning 
of  the  12th  century.  They  were  the  followers  of  the 
eloquent  Peter  of  Brup,  who  about  the  year  1100  be- 
gan to  declaim  against  the  corruptions  of  the  Church 
and  the  vices  of  the  clergy.  He  continued  the  battio 
for  twenty  years  most  successfully,  especially  in  Lan- 
gtiedoc  and  Provence,  and  made  many  converts  to  his 
own  opinions.  What  these  really  were  it  is  difficult  to 
state  here,  as  there  is  no  record  among  his  friends. 
From  Peter  of  Clugny,  who  replied  to  Peter  of  Bruys, 
we  gather  that  his  principal  doctrines — ^which,  with 
one  exception  (his  repugnance  to  the  cross),  were  rooro 
ably  extended  by  his  more  powerful  successor,  Henry 
the  Deacon — were,  though  somewhat  rationalistic,  yet 
upon  the  whole  rather  evangelical.  At  first  the  preach- 
ing of  Peter  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the  inculca- 
tion of  a  system  of  general  morality ;  but  time  and  im- 
punity so  favored  him  that  he  attacked  the  seeds  of  dog- 
matic errors  "  per  xx  fere  annos  sata  et  aucta  quinque 
prsBcipue  et  venenata  virgultQ."  The  capital  charges 
upon  which  he  is  arraigned  are :  (I)  He  rejected  infant 
baptism,  alleging  that  no  miraculous  gifts  were  possible 
in  that  ceremony,  which  he  declared  to  be  wholly  void 
when  performed  on  the  person  of  an  irresponsible  infant. 
(2)  He  denied  that  any  special  sanctity  resided  in  con- 
secrated buildings;  forbidding  the  erection  of  churches, 
and  directing  that  such  churches  as  did  exist  should  be 
pulled  down.  (3)  In  parricular  he  objected  to  the 
worship  of  the  cross,  alleging  that  the  accursed  tree 
shoidd  be  held  in  horror  bv  all  Christians  as  the  instru- 
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ment  of  the  torture  and  death  of  the  Redeemer.  (4)  He 
denied  all  sort  of  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist.  Wheth- 
er or  not  he  retained  the  office  of  Hie  communion  as  a 
memorial  rite  is  not  known.  (5)  He  was  bitterly  op- 
posed to  prayers,  oblations,  alms,  and  other  good  deeds 
done  on  behalf  of  the  dead.  To  these  five  capital 
tenets,  which  form  the  subject  of  the  Clugniac  abbot's 
refutation,  must  be  added  a  total  prohibition  of  chant- 
ing and  all  use  of  sacred  music.  Puritanical  as  some 
of  these  tenets  seem,  Peter  of  Bruys  was  no  lover  of 
asceticism.  He  inculcated  marriage,  even  of  priests,  as 
a  high  religious  usage.  The  deleterious  effects  which 
the  Romanists  claim  to  have  come  from  his  teachings 
are  thus  summed  up  by  Peter  of  Clugny :  "  The  people 
are  rebaptized,  churches  profaned,  slrais  overturned, 
crosses  are  burned,  meat  eaten  openly  on  the  day  of 
the  Lord's  passion,  priests  scourged,  monks  cast  into 
dungeons,  and  by  terror  or  torture  constrained  to  marry." 
His  followers  continued  until  the  end  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury,— Blunt,  Diet,  of  Sects,  s.  v.  See  Milman,  Hist,  of 
Lot,  Christianity,  v,  412 ;  Hardwick,  Ch,  Hist,  of  the  M, 
A , ;  Baur,  Dogmengesch,  vol.  ii ;  Piper,  Monumental  The- 
ol,  §  140;  Jortin,  Eccles,  Rev,  iii,  323 ;  Alzog,  Kirchen- 
gesch,  ii,  72 ;  Ilagenbacb,  Hist,  of  Doctr,  (see  Index). 
See  Peter  of  Bbl'ys. 

Petrocorius,  Paulinus,  sometimes  confounded 
with  Paulinus  of  Nola  (q.  v.),  was  an  Eastern  ecclesi- 
astic, and,  according  to  hitt  own  reports,  flourished  in  the 
Western  empire  in  the  5th  ceiitur}\     He  was  intimate 
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with  Peqietnns,  who  was  bbhop  of  Toon  from  A.D.  461 
to  491,  and  whom  he  calls  his  potron.  It  was  at  the 
desire  of  Perpetuus  that  he  put  into  verse  the  life  of 
St  Martin  of  Tours;  and  in  an  epistle  addressed  to  that 
prelate  he  humbly  tells  him,  with  an  amusing  reference 
to  the  history  of  Balaam,  that,  in  giving  him  confidence 
to  speak,  he  had  repeated  the  miracle  of  opening  the 
mouth  of  the  ass.  He  afterwards  supplied,  at  the  desire 
of  the  bishop,  some  verses  to  be  inscribed  on  the  walls 
of  the  new  church  which  Perpetuus  finished  about  A.D. 
478  (or,  according  to  Oudin,  A.D.  482),  and  to  which  the 
body  of  St.  Martin  was  transferred.  He  sent  with  them 
some  verses,  De  Vintatione  NfpotuU  tut,  on  occasion  of 
the  cure,  supposed  to  be  miracalous,  which  his  grand- 
son, and  the  young  lady  to  whom  he  was  married  or  be- 
trothed, had  experienced  through  the  eificacy  of  a  doc- 
ument, apparently  the  account  of  the  miracles  of  St. 
Martin,  written  by  the  hand  of  the  bbhop.  We  gather 
that  this  poem  was  written  when  the  author  was  old, 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  a  grandson  of  mar- 
riageable age.  Of  the  death  of  Paulinus  we  have  no 
account,  llie  works  of  Paulinus  Petrocorius  are,  IM 
Vita  S,  Martini^  a  poem  in  hexameter  verse,  divided 
into  six  books.  It  has  not  much  poetical  or  other  merit. 
The  first  three  books  are  little  else  than  a  versified 
abridgment  of  the  De  Beati  Martini  Vita  Liber  of  Sul- 
picius  Severus;  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  comprehend 
the  incidents  mentioned  in  the  Dialoffi  II  et  Til  de  Ktr- 
tutibut  Beati  Martini  of  the  same  author.  The  sixth 
book  comprises  a  description  of  the  miracles  which  had 
been  wrought  at  the  tomb. of  St.  Martin  under  the  eyes 
of  Perpetuus,  who  had  sent  an  account  of  them  to  Pau- 
linus : — I)e  Visitatione  Nepotuli  iui,  a  description  of  the 
miraculous  cure  of  his  grandson  already  mentioned,  also 
written  in  hexameter  verse : — De  Orantibus  (an  inap- 
propriate title,  which  should  rather  be  Orantibua  simply, 
or  Ad  Orantes),  apparently  a  portion  of  the  hexameter 
verses  designed  to  be  inscribed  on  the  waUs  of  the  new 
church  built  by  Perpetuus:— Perpetuo  Episcopo  Epistola, 
This  letter  was  sent  to  Perpetuus  with  the  verses  De 
Visitatione  and  De  Orantibus,  The  works  of  Paulinus 
Petrocorius  were  first  printed  by  Franciscus  Juretus 
(Par.  1585).  After  the  first  publication  of  the  works 
they  were  inserted  in  several  collections  of  the  Chris- 
tian poets,  and  in  some  editions  of  the  Bibliotheca  Pa- 
trum,  generally,  however,  under  the  name  of  Paulinus 
of  Nolo.  In  the  Lyons  edition  of  the  Bibliotheca  Fa- 
trum  (1677,  fol),  vi,  297,  etc,  they  are  ascribed  to  their 
right  author.  They  were  again  published  by  Christi- 
onus  Daumius  (Leips.  1686,  8vo),  with  ample  notes  of 
Juretus,  Barthius,  Gronovius,  and  Daumius.  To  the 
works  of  our  Paulinus  were  subjoined  in  this  edition 
the  Eucharisticon  of  Paulinus  the  Penitent,  or  Paulinus 
of  Pella,  and  the  poem  on  Jonah  and  the  Ninevites,  as- 
cribed to  Tertullian.  See  Hist,  Litleraire  de  la  France, 
ii,  469,  etc ;  Cave,  Hist,  Litt,  ad  aim.  461  (Oxon.  1740- 
1748,  fojL),  i,  449;  Fabricius,  BiUiotk.  Med,  et  Inf,  La- 
tuntat,  V,  206,  ed.  Mansi ;  Tillemont,  Memoires,  xvi,  404 ; 
Oudin,  De  Scriptoribus  et  Scriptis  Ecdes,  voL  i,  coL  1288, 
1289.— Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr,  and  Rom,  Biog,  and  Mjfthol. 
ui,  214. 

Petro-JohanniteB,  a  name  given  to  the  parti- 
sans of  Peter  John  Olivi  (A.D.  1279-1297),  a  monk  of 
Bezi^res,  the  founder  of  the  Fraticelli  schism  among 
the  Franciscans,  and  a  disciple  of  the  abbot  Joachim. 
He  followed  in  the  steps  of  his  master,  and  wrote  a 
commentary  on  the  Revelation,  containing  interpreta- 
tions of  a  similar  character  to  the  prophecies  of  Joa- 
chim. From  his  birthplace  he  is  called  Peter  ofSerig- 
nan,  and  from  his  monastery  Petrus  Biterrensis,  When 
pope  Nicholas  III  issued  a  new  interpretation  of  the 
rule  of  St.  Francis  (A.D.  1279),  with  the  view  of  sup- 
pressing the  fanaticism  which  was  rising  among  the 
*^  spirituals"  of  that  order,  a  party  was  formed  to  resist 
it  under  the  leadership  of  Olivi,  and  this  party  of  Petro- 
Johannites,  or  strict  Franciscans,  became  after  his  death 
the  party  out  of  which  the  Fraticelli  took  their  rise. 


See  Wadding,  AnnaL  MiM,  Fratr, ;  Oudin,  De  Ser^pior, 
.£^/.iii,684*,  Baluze,  if uoe^Zem.  i,  218.~Blunt,  Dice,  of 
Sects,  a.  V. 

Petronilla,  SU,  a  Romish  saint,  is  reputed  to  have 
been  the  daughter  of  the  apostle  Peter,  and  to  have 
been  at  Rome  with  him.  As  the  presence  of  the  apos- 
tle himself  at  the  Eternal  City  is  still  questioned,  we 
need  hardly  discuss  the  presence  of  his  daughter  in  that 
place.  She  is  reputed  to  have  become  deprived  of  the 
use  of  her  limbs  by  sickness.  One  day  when  some  of 
his  disciples  sat  at  dinner  with  the  apostle,  they  asked 
why  it  was  that  when  he  healed  others  his  own  child 
remained  helpless.  Peter  replied  that  it  was  good  for 
her  to  be  ill,  but,  that  his  power  might  be  shown,  he 
commanded  her  to  rise  and  serve  them.  This  she  did, 
and  when  the  dinner  was  over  lay  down  helpless  as  be- 
fore. Tears  after,  when  she  had  become  perfected  by 
suffering,  she  was  made  well  in  answer  to  her  earnest 
prayers.  Now  Petronilla  was  very  beautiful,  and  a 
young  noble,  Valerius  Flaocus,  desired  to  marry  her. 
She  was  afraid  to  refuse  him,  and  promised  that  if  he 
returned  in  three  days  he  should  then  carry  her  home. 
She  then  earnestly  prayed  to  be  delivered  from  this 
marriage,  and  when  the  lover  came  with  his  friends  to 
celebrate  the  marriage*he  found  her  dead.  Flaccna  la- 
mented sorely.  The  attendant  nobles  bore  her  to  her 
grave,  in  which  they  placed  her  crowned  with  xoaeSi 
She  is  commemorated  in  the  Roman  Church  May  81. 

Petronius,  the  name  of  two  Romans  somewhat  in- 
volved in  Jewish  history. 

1.  Caiub  Pbtbomius  succeeded  Aulius  Gallus  in  the 
government  of  Egypt,  and  carried  on  a  war  in  B.C  22 
against  the  Ethiopians,  who  had  invaded  Egypt  under 
their  queen  Candace  (q.  v.).  He  was  a  friend  of  Herod, 
and  sent  com  to  Judsa  during  a  famine  (Joeephus,  ^nf. 
XV,  9, 2). 

2.  PuBLius  Petbonius  was  sent  by  Caligula  to  Syria 
as  the  successor  of  Yitellius  (A.D.  40),  in  the  capacity  of 
governor,  with  orders  to  erect  the  emperor's  statue  in  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem ;  but  at  the  intercession  of  the  Jews 
he  was  prevailed  upon  to  disobey  the  imperial  command, 
and  escaped  punishment  by  the  opportune  death  of  the 
emperor  (Josephus,  A  nt,  xviii,  9, 2 ;  War,  ii,  10). 

PetTonios  (St,)  OF  Bologna,  a  Roman  Catholic 
prelate  sainted  for  his  piety,  flourished  in  the  first  half 
of  the  5th  century.  He  was  a  Roman  by  birth,  and  de- 
scended of  a  noble  family.  He  early  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Church,  and  soon  rose  to  positions  of  infla- 
ence  and  distinction.  He  finally  biecame  bishop  of 
Bologna,  and  distinguished  himself  by  banishing  the 
Arians  from  that  city.  He  died  A.I>.  480.  In  the 
paintings  of  the  Romish  saints  he  is  represented  in 
episcopal  robes,  with  mitre  and  crosier.  He  has  a  thick 
black  beard  in  an  ancient  representation,  but  generally 
is  without  it.  His  attribute  is  a  model  of  Bologna, 
which  he  holds  in  his  hand.  His  pictures  are  confined 
to  Bologna ;  and  there  is  in  that  city  a  beantifnl  chnrch 
dedicated  to  his  memory.     (J.  II.  W.) 

Petms.    See  Peter. 

Petms  HisPAxus.    See  John  XX. 

Pettengill,  Erastus,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Newport,  N.H.,  July  7, 
1805 ;  was  converted  in  Orford  in  1824,  and  was  bap- 
tized by  Rev.  Nathan  Howe  and  joined  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  He  received  license  to  preach  in 
1835,  and  labored  that  year  on  the  Bethlehem  charge 
under  the  direction  of  the  presiding  elder.  He  joined 
the  New  Hampshire  Conference  in  1836,  and  was  sta- 
tioned at  Bristol.  His  subsequent  appointments  were 
as  follows :  in  1837,  Androscoggin  Mission ;  1838,  Strat- 
ford; 1889,  Bethlehem;  1840-41,  Lunenburgh,yt,;  1842- 
43,  St.  Johnsbury;  1844-45,  Barton;  1846,  Newbury; 
1847-48,  Londonderry;  1849-50,  HortUnd;  1861-^2, 
East  Barnard;  1853-54, Norwich  and  Hartford;  1855, 
Union  Village;  1856,  Bellows  Falls;  1857-58,  Hardwick ; 
1859-60,  Irasburgh;  1861,  Corinth;  1862-68,  Williama* 
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towBi  1864-66, Union VUkge;  1867-^, Barnard.  White 
kboring  faithfully  and  with  great  acceptance  on  this 
kit  appointment  he  was  stricken  with  a  fatal  diaeaie, 
■nd  after  weeks  of  sniTering,  borne  with  great  patience 
■Dd  Christian  fortitude,  he  died  March  8, 1869,  relying 
apon  the  dirine  promise  and  trusting  soldy  to  the  mer- 
ttt  of  Christ.  See  Jfmiitefo/iliM.Cini/:  1870.   (J.U.W.) 

Pettibone,  Roswell,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  OrweD,  Vt^  Aug.  26, 1796.  He  had  limited  fa- 
cilities for  an  early  education,  entered  Middlebury  Col- 
lege in  1817,  graduated  in  1820,  taught  in  the  academy 
there  in  1821,  studied  divinity  with  Dr.  Hopkins,  and 
was  licensed  by  the  Addison  County  Association  in 
1822.  He  commenced  preaching  in  Hopkinton,  St. 
Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.,  in  18^,  and  waa  ordained 
July  22, 1824 ;  here  he  labored  with  great  acceptability 
and  access  till  poor  health  induced  him  to  seek  a  milder 
dimale,  and  in  September,  1830,  he  went  West,  and 
preached  at  Ann  Hartxxr,  Mich.,  through  the  winter, 
and  in  the  spring  received  a  unanimoua  call  to  take 
chaige  of  the  Church,  but  ill-health  prevented  his  do- 
ing 80.  During  1881  he  was  invited  to  the  Church  in 
ETans*  Mills,  JeiEerson  County,  N.  Y.,  which  he  served 
with  great  fidelity  and  success  until,  in  November,  1837, 
he  was  called  to  Canton,  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y., 
and  installed  Feb.  14,  1888.  Here  he  labored  until 
April  1, 18o4,  when  he  became  chaplain  of  Clinton  State 
Prison,  where  he  died,  Aug.  15,  1854.  Mr.  Pettibone 
was  pre-eminent  in  every  relation  and  in  the  discharge 
of  every  duty ;  in  spirit  and  conduct  a  progressive  con- 
eerrativ-e,  and  strongly  attached  to  the  Calvinistic  doc- 
trines of  grace;  very  active  in  organizing  different 
bcoevoknt  aodeties  and  churches  in  his  own  and  sister 
counties^  See  Wilson,  PSref6.  Hiti,  Almanac,  1864,  p. 
310.    (J.L.&) 

Fettigire^r,  Chables,  a  prelate  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  waa  bom  about  1755,  in  Ireland, 
wb«ice  his  father  immigrated  about  1770.  The  family 
vss  of  Scottish  origin,  and  possessed  those  marked  char- 
acteiiadcs  of  Scotch  genius  which  have  distinguished 
so  many  of  the  Presbyterian  brethren  who  have  come 
to  this  country  from  Scotland.  In  1773  Pettigrew  be- 
came a  teacher  at  Edenton,  but  two  years  later  he  took 
holy  orden,  and  waa  ordained  pastor  of  the  Protestant 
Epboopai  (}hnich  at  Loodon.  In  May,  1794,  at  a  con- 
▼entioa  held  at  Tarborough,  he  was  elected  bishop.  He 
died  at  Bonaion,  Lake  Scuppemmig,  where  he  settled  in 
1774.  Pettigrew  took  a  leading  part  in  founding  the 
CnimsityofKorthCaroUna.    (J.H.W.) 

Petto  (or  Papto),  Samuel,  an  English  Noncon- 
formist divine,  the  date  of  whose  birth  ia  not  known, 
flourished  near  the  dose  of  the  17th  century.  He  was 
fdocated  for  the  Church  Establishment  at  Catharine 
Hall,  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  became  rector  of 
Sanooft,  in  Suffi>lk.  When  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was 
passed  in  1662  he  was  ejected  from  his  living  as  a  Non- 
coofermist.  Afterwards  he  became  pastor  in  a  Dissent- 
ing Church  at  Sudbury,  where  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  hb  life.  He  died  probably  about  1708,  at  an  advanced 
age.  His  work  entitled  TAs  Revdaiion  Unveiled  (1898) 
dealt  with  Scripture  propheciesi  The  phin  of  the  work 
vaa  to  inquire :  1.  When  many  Scripture  prophecies  had 
their  aeeompUshment.  2.  What  are  now  in  process  of 
foIfilmenL  a  What  are  still  to  be  fulfilled.  His  other 
works  were,  TAs  Differenee  hetwern  ike  Old  and  the  New 
CovenatU  (the  preface  of  thia  work  waa  written  by  Dr. 
Owta):~-Tke  Voice  of  the  Spirit  :^Iftf€aU  Baptiim 
Appointed  bjf  Christ: — Scripture  Caiechiim: — Narra* 
fire  of  the  Wonderful  and  Extraordinary  Fits  of  Thorn, 
Ipatchel  mder  the  InJIuence  of  Witchcraft, 

Petty,  JoBQc,  an  eminent  minister  of  the  Primitive 
Methodist  Coimection  in  England,  was  bom  in  1807, 
sad  died  in  1868.  His  ability,  piety,  and  devotedness 
won  for  him  some  of  the  most  important  and  responsi- 
ve positions  in  the  connection.  For  seven  years  he 
was  editor  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  magazines,  ^  and 
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did  good  service  in  sustaining  the  efficiency  and  useful* 
neas  of  these  periodicala  throughout  the  connection.' 
He  was  the  author  of  several  worka  having  a  large  ciii» 
cnlation,  of  which  the  nxwt  important  was  The  Uistorn 
of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Connection,  a  work  performed 
ij  request  of  the  Conference,  and  with  great  thorough^ 
ness  and  ability.  During  the  last  three  years  of  his 
life  he  waa  governor  of  Elmfield  School,  the  principal 
educational  establishment  among  the  Primitive  Meth- 
odists. In  that  poaition  he  was  especially  useful  in 
moulding  the  character  and  promoting  the  scholarship 
of  the  students  for  the  ministry'.  As  a  Christian,  Mr, 
Petty  aimed  with  strong  faith  and  blessed  success  at 
eminent  personal  holiness.  As  a  scholar,  ^  his  learning 
was  varied,  accurate,  profound,  sanctified."  As  a  preach- 
er, he  evinced  a  deep  insight  into  Christian  life  and 
experience,  and  his  style  combined  elegant  simplicity 
with  intense  earnestness.  Among  his  last  words  were, 
*'  O !  what  boundless  stores  of  fulness  there  are  in  Jesus," 
(G.C.J.) 

PetiUBSon,  Hallobimub,  a  noted  psalmist,  was 
bom  in  Iceknd  in  1614.  While  Hallgrimnr  waa  yet  a 
boy,  his  father  was  appointed  chorister  at  the  cathedral 
in  Hole  (the  old  northern  episcopal  residence  in  Iceland), 
having  been  called  thither  by  buhop  Gudbrand  Thor- 
laksson,  who  is  known  as  the  first  translator  of  the  Bible 
into  Icelandic,  and  as  the  real  founder  of  Protestantism 
in  Iceland.  Hallgrimur  got  hia  elementary  education 
in  the  school  at  Hole;  but  for  some  unknown  reason  he 
waa  expelled  from  thia  school,  whereupon  he,  aided  by 
some  of  his  friends,  went  abroad,  first  to  Gluckstad,  in 
Sleswick,  and  later  to  Copenhagen.  In  Copenhagen  he 
worked  for  a  blacksmith  until  Brynjolf  Sveinsson  (af* 
terwards  biahop  of  Skalholt,  in  Iceland),  about  the  year 
1632,  got  him  a  place  in  the  school  of  Our  Virgin.  Here 
Hallgrimur  made  rapid  progress,  and  in  1636  we  find 
him  studying  the  so-called  *^  master's  lesson."  In  the  year 
1627  Iceland  waa  visited  by  Mohammedan  pintes  from 
Algeria,  in  the  northern  part  of  Africa,  who  at  that  time 
extended  their  tyrannical  rale  of  the  sea  from  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  most  westem  and  northern 
islands  of  the  Atlantic.  A  number  of  Icelanders  were 
slain  by  them,  while  others  were  carried  away  as  slaves^ 
By  the  interference  of  the  Danish  king,  Christian  IV, 
some  of  the  prisoners  who  had  not  alresdy  perished  in 
the  land  of  the  barbarians  were  ransomed,  aiid  in  1686 
thirty-eight  Icelanders  were  brought  from  Algeria  to 
Copenhagen,  where  they  had  to  remain  a  few  montha 
until  merehant-ships  in  the  spring  of  1637  could  take 
them  back  to  Iceland.  WhUe  prisoners  in  Algeria  they 
had  imbibed  variooa  Mohammedan  ideas,  and  hence  it 
waa  thought  necessary  during  their  stay  in  Copenhap 
gen  to  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  Christianity; 
but,  not  undentanding  Danish,  an  Icelandic  teacher  had 
to  be  found  for  them.  Hallgrimur  Peturason  waa  ae- 
lected.  Among  thoae  set  free  wss  a  woman  by  name 
Gudrid,  who  had  formerly  been  the  wife  of  an  Icelander 
in  the  Westmahn  lales^  Hallgrimur  fell  in  love  with  this 
woman  so  much  that  when  the  people  were  sent  back 
to  Iceland  in  the  spring,  he  left  tlie  school  and  returned 
home  with  his  beloved.  The  ship  which  carried  them 
landed  at  Keilavik,  in  the  southern  part  of  Iceland,  and 
here  Hallgrimur  remained  through  the  summer,  doing 
the  work  of  a  common  laborer  for  the  Danes.  Gudrid 
got  a  place  to  work  on  the  farm  Njardvik,  not  far  from 
Kefiavik,  and  here  she  gave  birth  to  a  son,  whose  father 
waa  Hallgrimur.  Soon  afterwards  he  married  Gudrid, 
and  lived  for  some  time  in  the  most  abject  poverty  in  a 
k>nely  cottage  at  Sodemess,  until  the  above-mentioned 
Brynjolf  Sveinsson,  who  meanwhile  had  become  buhop 
of  Skalholt,  persuaded  him  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
Church,  ordained  him  for  the  ministry,  and  gave  him 
the  poor  pariah  of  Hvalness,  in  Guldbringe  SysaeL  He 
entered  the  ministry  in  1644,  and  remained  in  Hvalness 
until  1651,  when  he  was  removed  to  Saurbnr,  in  Bor- 
garfjord.  At  Saurbier  he  found  some  relief  from  hia 
poverty  until  Aug.  16, 1662,  when  the  parsonage  and  all 
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its  coDtflsts  were  consamed  by  Are.  The  people  were 
all  seved,  howereri  excepting  en  old  stranger,  who  had 
found  hia  lodgings  there  for  the  night.  Thongfa  Hall- 
grimur  heretofore  had  sufTered  much  abase  and  ridicule, 
he  now  found  that  he  also  had  some  friends,  who  assisted 
him  in  rebuilding  the  parsonage  and  furnishing  him 
with  the  necessaries  of  life.  A  few  years  later  (1666) 
Hallgrimur  first  noticed  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
(leprosy)  which  finally  laid  him  on  his  death-bed.  He 
performed  his  ministoial  duties  alone  until  1667,  when 
his  illness  made  it  necessary  to  get  an  assistant.  He 
was  compelled  to  renign  his  poation  in  1669,  moved  to 
a  neighboring  farm,  Kalastad,  where  he  remained  two 
years,  and  then  moved  to  another  farm  close  by,  Fei^ 
stikla,  where,  amid  constantly  increasing  sufferings,  he 
at  last  found  a  welcome  death,  Oct.  27, 1674,  not  having 
left  his  bed  the  last  year  of  his  life.  He  was  buried 
near  the  entrance  of  the  chureh  at  SanrtMer.  In  1821  a 
small  monument  was  raised  on  the  spot  beneath  which 
his  bones  rest  By  his  wife,  who  died  in  1679,  he  had 
several  children,  but  the  most  of  them  died  very  young. 
We  have  given  this  detailed  account  of  this  man's  life 
because  of  the  prominent  position  he  holds  in  the  relig- 
ious history  of  Iceland.  He  was  an  eloquent  preacher, 
a  thoroughly  classical  writer,  and  one  of  the  most  gifted 
psalmists  that  ever  lived.  His  religious  poems  give 
evidence  of  a  Christian  counge  that  reminds  one  of  the 
martyrs  during  the  first  century  after  Christ.  Hallgii- 
mnr  Petursson's  works  are  the  following :  (a)  in  prose — 
1.  Diarium  ChniUanum,  consisting  of  religious  medita- 
tions for  every  day  in  the  week :— 2.  A  Christianas  So- 
Ulaqujf  every  Afmming  and  Evening: — 8.  A  Collection  of 
Prayers  :--A.  Commentaries  on  some  of  the  Songs  mi  the 
Sagas f  especially  in  Ola/Tryggvesan's  Saga,  (6)  In  po- 
etry—1.  Psalierium  Passionale,  fifty  psalms  on  the  suf- 
ferings of  Christ  for  singing  at  family  devotions  during 
XiSnt,  an  unsurpassed  masterpiece,  whether  we  regard  it 
from  a  poetical  or  Christian  standpoint.  This  work  has 
passed  through  twenty-seven  large  editions  in  Iceland, 
and  is  found  in  every  Icelander's  house.  The  funeral 
psalm  found  in  this  collection,  and  lieginning  **  AUt  ein- 
sog  blomstrid  eina,"  has  found  its  way  into  many  of  the 
Continental  languages,  and  the  whole  collection  has 
twice  been  translated  into  Latin :— 2.  A  poetical  treat- 
ment of  the  first  and  second  books  of  Samuel,  which  he 
left  unfinished,  but  which  was  completed  by  the  minis- 
ters Sigurd  Gislesson  and  Jon  Eyulfsson : — 8.  Some  epic- 
romantic  poems  (the  so-called  rimur),  of  which  all  ages 
of  Icelandic  literature  have  furnished  a  large  number: 
— 4.  Finally,  we  have  from  Hallgrimur  Pctursson  a  col- 
lection of  all  his  psalms  and  poems  that  are  not  found 
in  the  above-named  works,  and  of  which  the  majority 
were  not  published  until  long  after  his  death.  This 
last  collection  is  almost  as  great  a  favorite  with  the  Ice- 
landic people  as  the  PsaUerium  PassionaU,  In  it  is 
found  a  cycle  of  Bible  poems,  morning  and  evening 
hymns,  and  other  songs,  but  the  best  portion  of  it  is  a 
number  of  psalms,  in  which  the  poet  has  expressed  his 
thoughts  upon  death  and  eternity.  Some  of  them  were 
composed  on  his  death-bed.  They  bear  testimony  to 
the  fervent  love  of  the  Saviour  wherein  he  lived  and 
died.  His  beautiful  funeral  h}rmn,  which  he  doses  by 
greeting  the  angel  of  death  welcome,  cheerful  in  the 
consciousness  that  his  Saviour  lives,  has  its  heathen 
prototype  in  Ragnar  Lodbrok's  dying  words:  "The 
hours  of  life  have  glided  by;  I  fall,  but  smiling  shall  I 
die."  In  Petnrsson's  religions  poetry  the  old  heathen 
courage  is  regenerated  into  Christian  life,  and  the  pa- 
gan coldness  has  yielded  to  the  genial  warmth  of  a  ce- 
lestial faith.  No  man  has  exereised  a  greater  influence 
upon  the  Christian  charecter  of  the  Icelandic  people 
than  Hallgrimur  Petursson.— J6n  BJamason,  IfuMbluh 
rA«it,  ii,  98-108.    (R.&A.) 

Petzelians  or  Pcssohellaiu,  a  modem  sect  of 
a  politico-religious  character,  who  derived  their  name 
from  a  priest  of  Brennan,  called  Fetzel  or  PoscheL 
They  held  the  natural  and  legal  equality  of  all  human 


beings,  and  maintained  that  they  had  a  oondnoal  and 
inalienable  property  in  the  earth  and  its  natural  produe- 
tions.  Their  enemies  charged  them  with  offering  hu- 
man sacrificeSy  particularly  on  Good  Friday.  They  ap* 
pear  to  have  adopted  the  political  principles  of  the 
Spenoeans,  and  probably  their  infidelity.  Congrega- 
tions belonging  to  this  sect  are  said  to  have  existed  in 
Upper  Austria,  but  by  the  intetferenee  of  the  public  au- 
thorities they  have  been  dispened.  A  similar  sect 
seeais  to  have  taken  start  and  spread  somewhat  in 
Switzerland,  who  are  charged  with  the  like  enormitiea 
See  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  ii,  651, 652. 

Peuoer,  Kabpar,  a  German  theologian  of  the  Ref- 
ormation period,  was  bom  Jan.  6, 1525,  at  Bautzen,  and 
studied  st  the  school  in  GoMberg  and  the  University  of 
Wittenberg,  where  he  was  the  table  and  house  com- 
panion of  the  Reformer  Melancthon,  who  afterwards  be- 
came his  father-in-law.  Well  educated  and  remarkably 
talented,  he  became  in  1546  a  magister,  in  1554  ordinary 
professor  of  mathematics,  in  1560  professor  of  medicine^ 
Some  time  after  this  he  was  introduced  to  the  peieonal 
attention  of  the  elector  Augustus  of  Saxony,  who  was  so 
pleased  with  Peucer  that  he  put  him  in  charge  of  the 
Saxon  high  schooL  Peucer,  greatly  interested  in  the 
theological  controverues  of  his  day,  avowed  PhiHppism 
(q.  v.),  and  used  his  influence  for  its  propagation  in 
Saxony,  and  thus  arrayed  the  strongly  Lutheran  elector 
against  him.  Peucer  was  imprisoned  from  1575  until 
1586.  He  died  Sept  25, 1602.  He  left  a  IsTge  number 
of  medical,  mathematical,  historical,  theological,  and 
philological  writings.  See  Henke,  Kaspar  Peucer  v,  iVtic 
Krell  (Marb.  1865) ;  Calinich,  Kampfu.  Untergaa^  de$ 
Melanchthomsmus  in  Kursaehsen  (Leips.  1866) ;  also  the 
art  Crypto-Calvinistic  CoirrBOVEiWY. 

Peurthai  (Heb.  PeUlUihay%  *^n!b9B,  my  wages; 
Sept  ^oXXa3i),  son  of  Obed-edom,  the  last  named  of 
eight  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  5) ;  he  belonged  to  the  family  of 
Asisph  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  was  one  of  the  porten 
of  the  tabernacle  in  the  reign  of  David.    B.C.  cir.  1020. 

Peutinger,  Kokrad,  a  German  writer  noted  for 
his  antiquarian  labors,  was  bom  at  Augsburg  in  1465; 
studied  in  German  and  Italian  universities,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  his  native  city  by  the  authorities  of  the  plaoe 
and  by  the  emperor  as  counsellor.  He  was  a  many- 
sided,  educated  man,  and  is  celebrated  not  only  as  a  wri^ 
er,  but  also  as  a  humanist,  and  was  greatly  interested  in 
Luther  when  he  first  appeared  against  the  Romanists. 
See  Hsgen,  DeutscklaruTs  literarUche  Zustande  im  Ztiif 
alter  der  Rrformaiion,  vol.  L     (J.  H.  W.) 

Pevemage,  kvont,  a  Belgian  writer,  was  bom 
in  1541  at  Courtray.  At  first  music  teacher  in  the 
eollegiate  chureh  at  Courtray,  he  abandoned  this  place 
to  settle  in  Antwerp,  where  he  passed  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  his  life  in  the  capacity  of  simple  mu- 
sician of  the  cathedral.  He  established  in  his  honae 
weeldy  concerts,  and  there  was  heard  the  most  beauti- 
ful music  of  the  composers  then  in  repute.  He  died  at 
Antwerp  July  80, 1589.  We  have  of  his  works,  Can- 
tiones  sacra  (Antwerp,  1574-1591,  5  pts.  4to);  some 
masses,  religious  frsgments,  and  a  collection  compiled 
from  different  authors  under  the  title  of  Bcamaome  cS^ 
leste  (ibid.  1588, 1598,  4to).  See  Paquot,  Mimoires^-^ 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginirak,  xxxix,  776. 

Pew  (anciently pus;  Old  Fr.puy ;  Dutch, j>t(y0;  Lat 
podium,  **  anything  on  which  to  lean ;"  ^appuyer\  an 
enclosed  seat  in  churches.  The  old  French  word  puie 
meant  a  balcony,  a  gallery  built  on  bulks  or  posts  of 
timber;  and  it  has  been  unnecessarily  suggested  that 
pew  may  only  be  a  form  oil  podium,  a  book-desk,  or  the 
cratch  used  by  monks  before  sitting  was  permitted.  In 
the  eariy  days  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  some  of  the  Nor- 
man chorehes,  a  st<me  bench  afforded  the  only  sitting 
accommodation  for  members  or  visitors.  In  the  year 
1819  the  people  are  spoken  of  as  sitting  on  the  ground 
or  standing.    At  a  later  period  the  people  introduced 


W.  ibm-lcggtd  lUwIi,  and  thc^  wen  placed  in  na  CK^  : 
be  chureb.    Dinictly  iftei  ths  Norman  canqDCSt 
■        -  ■         ~       -  in  UM  in  Eng- 


lODianiii  rxuaplea  MBl  utuil,  tba  cwving  on  Kme  oS 
whkb  i>  u  urly  m  the  Deocntad  Period,  i.  e.  bdbre 
A.D.  IWO,  UMi  Ttcordi  u  old  m  lUO  ipiBk  otMicb  mU 
tif  i1k  bum  of  paui.  Tl^  ime  originilly  plaia  fixed 
bucbo,  ill  ^King  «■»,  vitb  pattmoiu  of  waimooting 
tbooc  dine  feet  high. 


a  anwbar  gaarded  the  eotniice,  beaiing  ibe  initiil  of 
tbi  omtet.  It  mi  in  1608  tbit  gallerie*  were  thought 
oC  Ai  eailj-  ai  IGUpeiriwere  aimigedlo  ifford  eom- 
tartbrbtiDg  biizedor  coibioDed,  vbile  ibrNdn  around 
wtRio  high  ai  (o  hide  the  occnpuU;  probably  uadar 
iIm  inflnenca  o(  the  t'urituu,  •rbo,  objecting  to  aome 
parte  of  the  lervict  whiob  they  were  compelled  to  attend, 
mghLiDeini  to  concul  (heir  oonconrormitv.  An  earlj 
•pcdownof  ■  pew  ofthiaktndexiiUinCaitaiCbDcch, 
KenL  Up  to  ■  period  lome  time  after  ibe  Refomulian 
tbaalTMofchiuchei,  which  were  occnpied  by  the  cod- 
enguian,  wen  luuallf  fltJed  with  fixed  leati,  u  Ibey 
hid  bna  froin  the  lltb  eeolory  downwvdjs  at  the  leau ; 
tine  nati  varied  in  beii^ht  fiom  about  two  feet  and  a 
Mf  to  three  feet,  and  wer«  partially  encloeed  it  Ibe 
(Ddi  next  the  pMUf^  aometimea  with  what  are  called 
batcfa-endii  lometimee  tbeie  ime  eonndenbly  above 
tbe  wainaooCing,  and  werv  terminated  with  carved  fln- 
iib  or  poppiei,  hot  they  are  more  frequently  nuiged 
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with  the  Rft  of  tbe  work,  md  wen  often  attaigfat  at 
the  top  and  flniihed  with  the  laiae  c^>piDK-mDulding  i 
theae  end  tncloeurea  occnpied  about  tbe  width  of  the 
•eal,  and  the  remainder  ot  tbe  ipaoe  wai  left  entirely 
open.  The  partitiona  wimelimea  reached  down  to  the 
floor,  and  aonictimea  only  to  a  little  below  the  leati : 
they  were  imill;  perfectly  plain,  but  tbe  wainicoting 
next  the  cnm  paiaagee  waa  generally  orDameated  wi^ 
panallingi,  tracery,  imill  buttienea,  etc :  oppoaite  to 
the  Mat  at  the  back  of  each  division  or  pew  a  board 
was  frequently  fixed,  conaiderably  narrower,  intended 
to  support  the  anna  when  kneeling.  This  mode  of 
Stlinfc  tbenBTea  of  cbarchei  was  certainly  verrgeoeral, 
but  it  ii  difficult  to  aweiuin  when  it  waa  Gnt  introdDced, 
the  great  majority  of  ipKamena  that  exiat  being  of  the 
Perpendicular  Myle.    See  Stakdard. 

In  England  pewa  were  anigned  at  fint  only  to  the 
patnnu  orchurchei.  A  canun  made  at  Exeter,  m  1S87, 
rebukea  qoarrelling  for  i  leat  in  church,  and  decree* 
that  none  thall  claim  a  seat  ai  hia  own  except  noblemen 
and  ths  patrons.  Cradnally,  however,  tbe  aytWm  of 
appropriation  wit  extended  to  other  inhabitants  of  the 
parish,  to  the  injury  of  tbe  poor,  and  the  multiplication 
of  diapulea.  Tbe  law  of  pewi  in  England  ia  briefly  tbiii 
All  church-aeali  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  bishop,  and 
may  be  assigned  by  him  either  (1)  directly  by  faculty 
to  tlie  holden  of  any  property  in  the  pari^;  or  (S) 
through  the  churchwaidens,  whoae  duty  it  ia,  as  officen 
under  the  bishop,  to  "  seat  tbe  parishioaen  according  to 
thdr  degree."  In  Ibe  former  case  tbe  ri^^ht  descend* 
with  the  property,  if  the  faculty  can  t>e  shown,  or  im- 
memorial occupation  proved.  In  the  latter,  tbe  right 
can  at  any  time  be  recalled,  and  lapses  on  tbe  party 
ceauDg  to  be  a  regular  occupant  of  the  seat.  It  ap- 
pears that  by  common  law  every  parishioner  bai  a  right 
to  ■  seat  in  the  church,  and  the  chuichwanlens  are 
bound  to  place  each  one  as  best  they  can.  The  prac- 
tlce  of  leliiag  pews,  except  onder  the  church-building 
acts,  or  ipeeiallocal  acts  oifFsrliament,  and,  much  mort^ 
ottdlag  them,  hsa  been  declared  illegal,  except  for  the 
eiaptit  of  the  Diasenten,  who  need  the  income  of  the 
pewa  for  the  payment  of  the  paslor'a  salary.  In  Scot- 
land pewa  in  tbe  parish  churches  an  aiugned  by 
the  heritors  to  the  parishioners,  who  have  accord- 
ingly the  preferable  claim  ou  them;  but  when  not  so 
occupied  they  are  legally  open  to  alt.  Aa  ii  well 
known,  pews  in  dissenting  churches  are  rented  as  a 
means  of  revenue  to  sustain  general  charges.  In  some 
parts  of  the  United  States  pews  in  churches  an  a  mat- 
ter of  annual  competition,  and  bring  large  sums.  Lat- 
terly in  England  there  baa  been  aome  diacnaaion  as  to 
tbe  iiijurioualrexcluuve  character  of  the"pew  system," 
and  a  dispusitiun  has  been  msnifated  to  abolish  pewi 
altogether,  and  substitute  movable  aeati  available  by  all 
indiscriminately.  Several  pamphUta  have  appeared  no 
the  subjecL  Tbe  Timtt  remarks  that  in  dealing  with 
this  aut>jGCt  the  first  question  is  not  the  letting  of 
pews,  but  the  appropriation  of  seats.  In  moat  country 
churches  the  seats  are  man  or  less  appropriated,  but 
the  pews  are  seldom  rented.  When  we  consider  the 
mattpr  from  Ihia  pointof  view,  does  it  not  seem  reason- 
able, as  a  matter  of  mere  order  and  decency,  that  those 
who  regularly  attend  a  church  should  have  their  appro- 
priated places  within  it?  If  the  churches  are  thrown 
completely  open,  they  are  thrown  open  not  oidy  to  the 
pariah,  but  to  the  whole  world.  In  one  of  the  best 
known  of  the  London  churches  the  incumbent  lately 
complained  from  the  pulpit  that  his  parishioneTs  could 
not  obtain  seats  in  the  ohorch  which  had  been  expressly 
built  for  them,  and  he  announced  his  intention  of  alter- 
ing tbe  system.  Anotber  church,  in  Wells  Street,  which 
was  especially  built  for  the  accommodation  of  a  poor 
diatrict,  and  in  which  all  the  aeats  are  free,  is  usurped 
every  Sunday  by  aa  >athetic  congregation  of  well- 
dreeaed  people,  who  emne  to  enjoy  the  exceUect  per- 
formance of  the  choir.  Soch  a  result  would  alwayt 
lake  place  when  the  pnacber  waa  popular  or  the  >er- 
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▼ioe  attraetive.  Again,  the  existing  chnrebes  would 
not  hold  more  than  a  certain  numto  of  peiaona,  and 
they  are  filled  as  it  it.  If  more  were  invited  to  come,  it 
would  be  only  driving  out  the  rich  to  make  way  for  the 
poor,  and  then  we  should  want  another  national  associa- 
tion for  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  rich,  or,  rather,  we 
should  see  the  rich  building  proprietaiy  chapels  for 
themselves,  in  which  the  seats  would  be  appropriated 
as  before.  But  does  any  one  suppose  that  the  poor 
would  thus  force  their  way  into  the  churches,  and  dis- 
possess their  present  occupants?  Whether  the  seats  are 
free  or  not,  the  result  would  be  much  the  same.  When 
the  question  of  the  appropriation  of  seats  is  decided, 
that  of  pew  rents  is  oompsratively  simple.  If  the  rich 
are  to  have  a  certain  number  of  seats  appropriated  to 
them,  what  can  be  more  natural  and  convenient  than 
that  they  should  pay  a  certain  sum  in  respect  of  them  ? 
In  the  Boman  Catholic  churches  on  the  Continent  pews 
are  seldom  to  be  seen. 

The  reading  putf  first  mentioned  in  the  rubric  of 
1662,  was  the  reader's  stall  in  the  chancel.  It  had  two 
desks — one  on  the  west  for  the  Holy  Bible,  and  the 
other  for  the  Prayer-book  facing  rnstwards,  as  in  Hook- 
er's Church  at  Drayton  Beauchamp.  In  1571  Grindel 
called  it "  the  pulpit,  where  prayers  are  said."  Calamy 
applies  the  word  to  designato  an  open-air  pulpit. 
George  Herbert  made  his  pulpit  and  reading  pue  of 
equal  height,  so  as  to  be  of  equal  honor  and  estimation, 
and  agree  like  brethren.  See  Waloott,  Sacred  A  nAcsoL 
S.V.;  Chambers,  Cydop,  s.v.;  Parker,  Glouary  of  Ar- 
cMteeture^  s.  v. 

Teyrhxe,  Isaac,  a  French  Protestant  writer,  was 
bom  at  Bordeaux  in  1592.  He  fitted  himself  for  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  service,  and  at  one  time  served  the 
prince  of  Cond^,  whom  he  pleased  by  the  singularity  of 
his  humor.  Peyrfere  finally  turned  pious.  He  was  at 
the  time  a  Protestant  He  claimed  that  it  had  been  re- 
vealed to  him  by  St.  Paul  that  Adam  was  not  the  first 
man  created,  and  he  undertook  to  prove  his  theory  by 
publishing  in  Holland,  in  1655,  a  book  entitled  Praad- 
amiiie^  sive  exercUatio  super  versUnu  12, 18, 14,  capitis  xv 
Epistolcs  Fault  ad  Romanos,  which  work  was  consigned 
to  the  flames,  and  he  himself  imprisoned  at  BruneK 
Upon  recantation  and  the  interference  of  the  prince  of 
Cond^  he  was  released,  and  went  to  Rome  in  1655, 
where  he  published  the  reasons  for  his  recantation,  and 
abjured  Calvinism  and  Prmdamitism  before  pope  Alex- 
ander VII.  He  was  not  believed  sincere  by  the  people, 
and  doubtless  public  opinion  was  just.  The  pontiff  en- 
deavored to  detain  him  at  Rome,  but  he  finally  returned 
to  Paris,  and  again  entered  the  service  of  the  prince  of 
Cond^,  acting  as  his  librarian.  He  was  not  thought  to 
be  attached  to  any  particular  Church,  notwithstanding 
that  he  had  joined  the  Romanista.  He,  however,  sub- 
mitted to  receive  the  sacrament.  Some  time  after  his 
return  to  Paris  he  retired  to  the  **  Seminaire  des  Yertus," 
where  he  died  in  1676.  He  wrote,  brides  the  above- 
mentioned  articles,  works  upon  Greenland  and  Iceland ; 
also  one  upon  the  Restoration  of  the  Jews^  etc 

Peyton,  Yelverton  T.,  a  minister  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Stafford  County,  Va., 
1797;  was  converted  in  1815;  entered  the  Baltimore 
Conference  in  1818 ;  and  aAer  filling  some  of  the  most 
important  stations  in  the  Conference,  died  in  Baltimore 
Jan.  15, 1831.  He  was  a  devoted  pastor,  a  faithful  min- 
ister, and  a  very  useful  preacher.  See  Minutes  of  Ann, 
Conferences^  ii,  118. 

Pes,  Bernard,  a  learned  German  Benedictine,  was 
bom  in  1668  at  Ips.  He  early  entered  the  monastery 
of  Mdlk.  For  several  years  he,  with  his  brother  Jerome, 
collected  chronicles,  charters,  and  other  documenta  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  in  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  other  parts 
of  Germany.  After  having  spent  some  time  in  France, 
where  he  was  associated  with  count  Zinaendorf,  he  re- 
turned to  his  convent,  whose  library  was  confided  to  his 
care.    He  died  March  27, 1735.   We  have  of  his  works, 


Acta  el  vHa  WHburgis  virgims  aim  noHt  (Angsb.  1715, 
4to) : — Biblioikeea  BemedietinO'Mauriatia,  seu  de  viHs 
H  scripHs  Patrum  e  eongregatione  8,  Mauri  (ibid.  1716, 
8vo) : — Thesaurus  aneodotorum  nommmtif,  seu  Veterum 
momanaUorumprete^iUBeecUnaMticorum  eoUectio  (1721- 
1728,  5  vols.  foL): — BUdiotheea  ascetioa  antiguo-nova 
(Ratisb.  1728-1740, 12  vols.  8vo):~il  eta  8.  Truperti 
martgris  (Vienna,  1781, 4to) :— some  JVbfes  a  VA  nomgmiu 
MeUieensis  de  scriptoribus  ecdenagtieiSf  published  by  Fa- 
bricius ;  several  articles  in  different  collections,  etc  See 
Jocher,  AUgemeines  Gdehrten-Lexikon ;  Kropf,  BibUoik, 
MeUieensis, — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GhniraU^  xxxix,  789. 

Pes,  Hieronjrmns,  a  leamed  German  Benedictine, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Ips  in  1685.  After 
having  taken  the  Benedictine  habit  in  the  monastery 
of  Molk,  he  began,  with  his  brother,  the  search  for  un> 
published  historical  documents  concealed  in  the  archives 
and  libraries  of  Austria  and  Bavaria.  Placed  later  at 
the  head  of  the  library  of  his  convent,  he  passed  the 
last  fifteen  yean  of  his  life  in  the  most  profound  retreat. 
He  died  Oct  14, 1762.  We  have  of  his  works,  4  eta  8. 
Colotnani,  Scoti^e  regis  (Krems,  1718,  4to)  :—8cr^i(orts 
rerum  A  ustriacarum  veteres^  cum  notis  et  chservakUmSbtLS 
(Leips.  1720-1725, 2  vols.  foL),  followed  by  a  th^d  vol- 
ume, published  in  1745  at  Ratisbon ;  a  very  precipus  col- 
lection:— Historia  8.  Leopoldi,  Austria  marekumis,  id 
nominis  tr,  ex  diplomatibus  adomaia  (Vienna,  1747,  foL). 
See  Meusel,  Laeihon ;  Schrockh,  LAen  v.  Pet  (in  the 
Leipxiger  GekkrU  Zeitung  for  1762,  p.  787).— Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog.  Ginirakf  xxxix,  789. 

Pexel,  Christoph,  a  German  theologian,  was  bom 
March  5, 1589,  at  Plauen;  studied  at  Wittenberg;  was 
then  three  years  cantor  in  his  native  place,  and  in  1667 
became  court^preacher  and  professor  of  theok)gy  at  Wit- 
tenberg. An  ardent  advocate  of  Philippism  (q.  v.),  be 
was  deposed  after  the  condemnation  of  Crypto-Calviniam 
in  1574;  in  1576  was  sent  out  of  the  country;  in  1577 
went  to  Siegen,  where  he  taught  for  a  while,  and  then 
became  pastor  at  Herbom.  In  1580  he  was  called  to 
Bremen  as  pastor,  and  in  1584  was  made  professor  of 
theology  at  the  newly  founded  Gymnasium  iUustre,  In 
1589  he  again  assumed  the  pastorate^  and  became  also 
superintendent,  and  as  such  contributed  to  the  strength- 
ening and  development  of  Lntheranism.  He  died  Feb. 
25, 1604.  Besides  theological  controversial  writings,  and 
the  so-called  Wittenberg  Catechism  entitled  Calecketis 
conHnens  explieationem  deecdogi,  sgmboUf  oraiionis  dbms» 
fifc«,  doetrina  de  paniieniia  et  sacranuntis  (Wittenberg, 
1571),  he  WTOto  also  MMifichtm  Historicum,  a  mucb- 
iised  handbook  of  history,  and  edited  Melancthota'a  leU 
ters  to  Hardenberg.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Pesron,  Faul,  a  Roman  Catholic  monastic  of  modi 
celebrity,  was  bom  at  Hennebon,  in  Bretagne,  in  1689L 
He  embraced  the  monastic  life  in  the  Cistercian  abbey 
de  Priferes  in  1661 ;  was  appointed  master  of  the  novioea 
and  sub-prior  in  1672 ;  sub-prior  of  the  college  of  the 
Bemardins  at  Paris  in  1677 ;  vicar-general  of  his  order  in 
1690,  and  obtained  the  abbey  of  Cbarmoye  in  1697.  He 
resigned  it  finally  to  give  himself  entirely  to  his  studies, 
and  became  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne.  He  died  in  1706b 
His  most  important  publication  is  Vaniiquiti  des  leagut 
reUxblie  et  defendue^,  contre  les  Juifs  et  les  nouveaux  ckrO' 
nologistes  (AmsU  1687, 12mo).  In  this  work  the  author 
maintains  the  authority  of  the  Septoagint  chronology 
against  that  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Pesron*s  book  was 
extremely  admired  for  the  ingenuity  and  leaming  of  it; 
yet  created,  as  was  natural,  no  small  alarm  among  tbe 
religious.  Martianay,  a  Benedictine,  and  Le  Qnien,  a 
Dominican,  wrote  against  this  new  system,  and  under- 
took the  defence. of  the  Hebrew  text;  Martianay  witb 
great  zeal  and  heat,  Le  Quien  with  more  Judgment  and 
knowledge.  Pezron  published  Defense  de  rantiquHi  dm 
temps  in  1691  (4to),  which,  like  the  work  itself,  abounded 
with  curious  and  leamed  researches.  Le.  Quien  replied, 
but  Martianay  brought  the  affair  into  another  court; 
and,  in  1698,  laid  the  books,  and  principles  of  Pezron 
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befen  M.  de  Harlai,  aTchbiflhop  of  Puis.  Harlai  com- 
mimieatod  the  roproscntation  of  this  adyenary  to  Fez- 
rai,  who^  finding  no  difficulty  in  supporting  an  opinion 
oommon  to  all  the  fathen  before  Jerome,  rendered  the 
aocntataon  of  no  effect  Other  works  of  his  are,  £'«- 
ttd  d'tm  Commeittain  LitUrai  et  Historique  sur  Um  PrO' 
pkket  (1698, 12mo)  '.r—VHiatoirt  Evcmgkiqwi  Confirmie 
par  la  Judkiljiie  H  la  Bomaine  (1696, 2  vols.  12mo)  :— 
Antiquiii  tk  la  NaJtUm  tide  la  Langue  dea  Celtes  (1703, 
t2ino^  etc.).  See  Nie^ron,  Memmrea^  roL  i ;  Diet.  Hut, 
dti  A  uitura  EecUs.  s.  ▼. ;  Darling,  Cydop*  Bibliogr.  a.  v. ; 
Hoefer,  Now,  Bioff,  Ginirak,  s.  r, 

Pfaii;  Clirlstoph  Matthftus,  D.D^  a  German 
Ptotertant  theologian,  son  of  Johann  Christoph  Pfaff 
(q.  T.)y  was  bom  Dec  25,  1686,  at  Stnttgard*  At  the 
age  of  thirteen  he  was  admitted  to  the  university,  and 
after  having  finished  his  theological  studies,  he  re- 
ceived the  means  from  the  duke  of  WUrtemberg,  in 
1706,  to  go  to  other  universities  to  perfect  himself  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  tongues.  He  visited 
with  this  design  several  universities  of  Germany,  Hol- 
land, and  England.  Upon  his  return  to  Stuttgard  in 
1709,  he  was  employed  to  accompany  the  hereditary 
prince  Charles- Alexandre  to  Italy,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained three  years  in  Turin,  occupied  especially  in  cop- 
ying fiom  Uie  libraries  the  unpublished  fragments  of 
andent  eceieaastical  authors.  He  afterwards  went  with 
the  piinoe  to  Holland,  where  he  spent  two  years,  and 
to  Paris,  continuing  his  researches  in  the  libraries,  and 
placing  himself  in  connection  with  the  most  renowned 
learned  men.  Appointed  in  1716  professor  of  theology 
at  Tubingen,  he  became  in  1720  dean  of  the  faculty  and 
chancellor  of  the  univerrity ;  he  also  received  several 
high  ecclesiastical  positions,  and  became  among  others, 
in  1727,  abb^  of  Loch,  which  gave  him  the  eiUrie  to  the 
states  of  Wttrtembeig.  In  1724  he  was  gratified  with 
the  title  of  count-palatine,  and  was  elected  in  1781  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Berlin.  In  1766  he  became  chan- 
odlor  of  the  Univernty  of  Giessen,  dean  of  the  faculty 
of  thecdogy,  and  generid  superintendent  of  the  churches. 
Poaseanng  extensive  and  varied  knowledge,  he  care- 
fully avoided  the  bitter  tone  of  the  theologians  of  his 
ooofesBoo,  and  he  c^en  made,  but  without  the  least  suc- 
oesB^  jeveral  attempts  to  tmite  the  Lutheran  and  Cal- 
vinistic  churches.  He  died  at  Giessen  Nov.  19, 1760. 
PfalTs  emditioa  was  immense,  and  his  works  so  numer- 
ous that  they  fill  a  whole  sheet  of  the  German  bibliogra- 
phical Among  his  numerous  works  and  dissertations 
we  mention,  i>e  gautima  lAbrorum  Navi  Tettamenti  leC' 
titmSnu  (Amst  1709,  8vo) : — Demonttrationa  aolidea  de 
la  tirka  de  la  BeUgion  ProUatanta  contre  la  Religion 
frikniwa  Catholiqwa  (Tab.  1713, 1719) :— De  EvangelOa 
sab  Anaataiio  v$gi>eratore  non  oorruplii  (Tubing.  1717, 
4to) ;  reprinted,  with  several  other  disftrtations  of  Pfaff', 
in  his  Prittuiim  Tuhingenaea  (ibid.  1718, 4to)  i—Dt  litur- 
giu,miaaaUbHa,agtndia  ei  libria  ecdetiaeticia  Eccleaia  ori- 
eakdit  el  occidientalii  veteria  et  moderwa  (ibid.  1718, 4to) : 
—De  originejuria  ecdeaiaattci  eeraque  efus  indole  (ibid. 
1719,1720, 1756,  Ato)  i  —  Ditaertatumee  Anti-BaliawE 
trea  (ibid.  1719, 1720, 4to)  i—Inatitutiones  iheologice  dog- 
maiiciB  et  moralis  (ibid.  1719,  8vo;  Frankf.  1721,  8vo); 
one  of  the  first  thecriogical  works  written  in  Germany  in 
which  the  rationalistic  tendency  is  recognised : — IrUro^ 
iuctio  imkietoriam  tkeologia  liUarttriam  (ibid.  1720, 8vo ; 
ibid.  1724-1726, 8  vols.  4to)  >-De  variatiombua  ecdeaia- 
ram  ProtealaidimRy  adeeraua  Boaauetum  (ibid.  1720, 4to) : 
—OetamauUe  Sckriften  ao  zur  Vereimgwiig  der  proteati' 
rmie»  Kireken  cibaadm  (Halle,  1723, 2  vols.  4to) ;  a  col- 
tectioa  of  writings  tending  to  the  reunion  of  the  Protes- 
tant cbmches : — De  UtiUopatnarchaf  ceatmenici  (Tubing. 
1785,  4u>): — De  eockaia  sanguinem  non  aitiente  (ibid. 
1740,  4to):  —  De  atereonanietia  medii  em  (ibid.  1750, 
4to)  '—De  aureolia  virgimtm.doctortlm  et  martgrum  (ibid. 
17(^  4to).  As  an  editor,  Pfaff  published  Epitome  In^ 
^ihUionm  dtdHarum  LactatUU  (Paris,  1712,  8vo),  first 
edition  complete :— ^fi^. /retKn'/ra^eR/a  anecdota  (La 
Haye,  1715, 8vo};  a  publication  followed  by  a  dispute 


with  Scip.  Maffei,  who  had  cast  some  doubt  upon  the 
authenticity  of  these  fragments : — Ecckeia  evangeHcee 
libn  tymboUci  (Tubingen,  1780, 8vo).  FinaDy,  Pfaff  di- 
rected the  publication  of  the  new  German  translation 
of  the  Bible,  which  appeared  at  Tubingen  (1729,  foL),  a 
work  on  which,  in  connection  with  others,  he  actively 
labored.  Pfaff  was  a  learned  man  of  the  very  first  rank, 
but  of  doubtful  moral  character.  He  is  the  real  found- 
er of  the  so-called  ooUegial  system,  which  regards  the 
Church  as  a  colkgium:  as  a  corporation  possessing  cor- 
porate rights,  the  Church  can  make  her  own  statutes 
and  laws,  and  can  insist  upon  their  observance.  The 
attitude  of  the  state  towards  her  is  but  incidental,  or 
similar  to  the  position  it  occupies  with  respect  to  any 
other  association.  The  magistratua  polUieus  does  not 
belong  to  her;  the  Church  consisting  solely  of  teachers 
and  taught  It  is  only  by  transference,  by  virtue  of 
silent  or  express  compact,  that  the  magistracy  can  re- 
ceive rights  originally  inherent  in  the  Church.  Results 
were,  however,  at  first,  and  till  after  the  commencement 
of  the  19th  century,  in  favor  of  the  territorial  system. 
The  Bible  known  among  the  German  Protestants  as 
^  the  Bible  of  Tubingen"  was  published  under  PfalTs  di- 
rection in  one  folio  volume  in  1727.  See  Strieder,  Hea^ 
aiache  Gekhrtengeech. ;  Rathlef,  Gesch,  jetetlebender  Ge^ 
kkrien,  pt  i ;  Schrdckh,  Unparteiieche  Kirdkengesch.  iv, 
787 ;  Sax,  Orumaaticon,  vi,  188, 648 ;  Bauer,  Galleries  vol 
v;  Doring,  Die  Gekkrien  Theologen  Deutechlandtf  voL 
iii,  a.  V. ;  Hirsching,  Handbuch ;  Heusel,  Lexihon,  s.  v. — 
Hoefer,  Nouif.  Biog,  GMrak^  xxxix,  794 ;  comp.  Hurst*s 
Hagenbach,  Ch,  IJiat.  18th  and  I9th  Centuriea,  i,  110  sq., 
410;  £brard,.irtrcAm-ti.Z>ci^eii^cA.iv,131.  (J.H.W.) 

Pfa^  Johann  Christoph,  a  German  Lutheran 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Pfullingen  in  163],  and  was  ed- 
ucated at  the  university  in  Tubingen,  where  he  after- 
wards flourished  as  professor  of  theology.  He  was  also 
for  a  time  pastor  at  St,  Leonhard's  Church  in  Stuttgard. 
He  died  in  1720.  He  was  the  author  of  about  forty 
works  and  exegetical  and  dogmatical  dissertations,  but 
none  of  them  are  of  much  value  in  our  day.  A  list  of 
them  may  be  found  in  Winer's  TheoL  Literatur,  s.  v. 
See  also  Bockh,  Gesch.  der  Univeraitat  Tubingen;  Le- 
poin,  Lthen  der  Gelehrten,  and  Bibliotheca  Bremenais 
(1720).     (J.H.W.) 

Pfanser  (Phauser),  Johahm  Sebastiam,  a  Ger- 
man Roman  Catholic  divine,  was  bom  at  Constance  in 
1520.  He  came  by  recommendation  of  the  bishop  of 
Trent  to  Vienna  as  courtrpreacher  of  emperor  Ferdi- 
nand I,  but  was  obliged  to  quit  that  place  on  account  of 
his  anti-Roman  tendency.  He  was  thereafter  employed 
as  confessor  and  preacher  by  the  emperor's  son,  Maxi- 
milian, and  all  efforts  to  supplant  him  here  were  unsuc- 
cessful until  the  Bohemian  crown  question  arose,  and  it 
became  necessary  for  the  court  to  have  the  favor  of  all 
Ultramontane  prelates.  In  1560  Pfaueer  became  pastor 
at  Lauingen.  He  died  in  1569.  To  the  last  Maximil- 
ian kept  up  a  friendlv  correspondence  with  this  good 
man.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Pfefferkom,  Johann  (originally  Joseph),  a  noted 
Jewish  convert  to  Christianity,  was  bom  in  Moravia  in 
1469.  He  embraceil  Christianity,  and  was  publicly  bap- 
tized at  Cologne  with  his  wife  and  children  in  1506, 
when  thirty-six  years  old.  All  the  efforts  of  this  man, 
who,  with  many  faults,  was  certainly  not  wanting  in 
merit,  were  early  directed  to  the  conversion  of  his  breth- 
ren acconling  to  the  flesh.  The  means  he  first  made 
use  of  were  highly  laudable ;  for  he  treated  them  with 
gentleness,  and  even  defended  his  former  co-religionists 
against  the  calumny  of  their  enemies.  But  fanatical 
and  misguided,  his  zeal  afterwards  was  less  well  ad- 
vised when  he  began  to  forbid  and  condemn  the  read- 
ing of  any  Hebrew  book  excepting  the  Old  Testament. 
With  the  aid  of  the  Dominican  monks,  he  prevailed  on 
the  emperor  Maximilian  to  adopt  his  views,  and  in  1509 
an  edict  was  published  which  enjoined  that  all  writings 
emanating  from  the  Jews  against  the  Christian  religion 
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Bhoold  be  soppsened  and  oondemiwd to  tlie flames;  thie 
edict  was  soon  soooeeded  by  anotheri  July  6, 1610,  en- 
Joming  the  destniction  of  every  Hebrew  book  with  the 
sole  exception  of  the  Old  Testament  The  execution 
of  this  edict  was,  however,  suspended  until  the  opinion 
of  the  electoral  archbishop  Uriel  of  Majrenoe  had  been 
obtained.  By  reason  of  this  delay,  Prod  John  Reuchlin, 
whose  opinion  in  this  matter  was  sought  for,  was  en- 
abled to  publish  a  voluminous  treatise,  in  which  he  di- 
vided the  Jewish  works  into  seven  different  classes,  and 
afterwards  proved  which  of  these  classes  might  be  con- 
sidered dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  Christian  religion. 
Among  the  books  which  he  thinks  in  part  harmless  and 
in  part  useful,  and  even  valuable  to  theology,  and  which 
he  would  in  consequence  preserve,  were  not  only  the 
commentaries  of  Bashi,  the  Kimchis,  Ibn-£zm,  Gerson- 
ides,  Nachmanides,  etd,  but  the  Talmud  and  the  cab- 
alistic book  Sohar  (q.  v.)*  On  the  other  hand,  Reuch- 
lin  maintained  that  those  only  should  be  destroyed 
which  contained  blasphemies  against  Christ,  such  as 
the  Nizzachon  and  Toledoth  Jeshn.  He  further  pointed 
out  the  impossibility  of  suppressing  books  by  an  imperi- 
al decree  which  were  dispersed  in  all  parts  of  the  worid, 
and  might  easily  be  reprinted  in  other  places.  The 
contest  soon  grew  warm  between  the  adversaries  of  the 
books  and  their  defenders;  the  former  consisting  of  the 
Dominicans  and  their  partisans,  and  the  latter  of  all 
moderate  and  enlightened  theologians.  The  a£bir  was 
finally  left  by  an  appeal  to  pope  Leo  X.  Hochstraaten, 
an  inquisitor,  and  a  man  fully  qualified  for  that  cruel 
office,  repaired  to  Bome,  supported  with  remonstnmces 
from  several  princes  to  bias,  with  money  to  bribe,  and 
menaces  to  intimidate.  He  even  threatened  the  pope 
with  rejecting  his  authority  and  separating  from  the 
Church,  unless  Beuchlin,  and  the  Jews  whom  he  defend- 
ed, were  condemned.  But  all  his  efforts  were  in  vain, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  return,  mortified  and  disgraced. 
The  victory  which  his  opponent  had  gained  exposed 
him  to  the  enmity  of  the  monkish  party.  But  he  in- 
formed them  **he  was  persuaded  that  Martin  Luther, 
who  then  began  to  make  a  figure  in  Germany,  would 
find  them  so  much  emplo3rment  that  they  would  permit 
him  to  end  his  days  in  peace"  (Villers  on  the  Refar- 
maUonj  p.  107).  Soon,  indeed  (by  reason  apparently 
of  the  Reformation  movement),  an  end  was  put  to  the 
whole  dispute.  When  and  where  Pfefferkom  died  is 
difficult  to  say.  Of  his  works,  which  obtained  such 
unenviable  notoriety,  we  mention,  Der  Judeiupiegd,  or 
Speculum  adhortatiomt  Judcncm  ad  Ckrittum  (Nttmb. 
1507) : — JHe  Judenbeichttf  or  LibeUus  de  Judctiea  eor{fe»' 
stone  sive  Sabbctte  qfflidiome  eamfiguria  (Colog.  1508) : 
— Das  OsieHmch,  or  NarroHo  de  ratione  Pcueha  eeU' 
brandi  inter  Judaos  reoepta  (Colog.  and  Augsb.  1509) : 
— Der  Judenfand,  or  Hostis  Judaorum  (ibid.  1509) : — 
Tn  Ldh  und  Ehren  dem  Kaiser  McanmUian,  or  In  laitdem 
ei  honorem  iUustrissimi  imperatoris  MaximUianij  etc. 
(Colog.  1510):— iE:tfi  Brief  an  Geisdiche  und  WeUHcke 
in  Betreffdes  KaiserHchen  Afandats  diejOdischen  Schrif- 
ten  zu  vertilgen:  —  Der  Uandspiegel^  against  ReuchUn 
(Maycnce,  1511):  — Der  Brandspie^el  (ibid.  1518):  — 
Die  Sturmglocke,  against  Reuchlin  (Cologne,  1514):  — 
Streitbuchiein  wider  BeuchUn  u,  «.  JOngerj  or  Defm- 
sio  contra  /amosas  et  criminales  obtcurorum  verorum 
episiolaSf  dedicated  to  the  pope  and  the  college  of 
cardinals  (Cologne,  1516)  i^Evne  ndtUidige  Cla^  gegen 
den  unffldubigen  Beuchim  (1521).  (Where  the  Latin 
title  id  given,  the  work  was  also  translated  into  Latin.) 
Comp.  FUrst,  BibL  Jud,  iii,  82 ;  Wolf,  BibL  Hebr,  i,  985 
sq. ;  iii,  940  sq. ;  iv,  956  sq. ;  Meiners,  Leifendtesehreibung 
der  Manner  aus  den  Zeiien  der  Wiederherstelkmff  der  Wia^ 
sensckqften  (Zurich,  1795),  i,  99  sq. ;  Meyerhoff,  Reuck" 
lin  u.  s,  Zeit ;  Erhard,  (^escAicAto  des  Wiederavfblu- 
hens  der  teissenschaJU,  BUdunpf  voL  ii ;  Lamey,  ReuchUn 
u.  s,  Zeit ;  Strauss,  Ulrich  v,  ffutten,  voL  i ;  Gr&ts,  Gesck, 
d  Juden,  ix,  98, 101  sq.,  108, 110  sq.,  115  sq.,  180  sq.,  140, 
142, 158  sq^  168  sq.,  209, 211, 218,  and  Appendix,  note  2, 
p.  vii  sq.;  L.  Geiger, Das  JStudium  der  kebr,  Spracke  in 


DeaitodUdiid^p.88sq.  (Brealan,  1870) ;  Kalkar, /jroe^  «, 
d  Kirchef  p.  90  sq. ;  Basnage,  Histoire  des  Ju{fs,  p.  780 
(Taylor's  tnuisL) ;  H.  Adams,  Hi$t.  of  the  Jews,  ii,  47 
sq.  (Boston,  1812) ;  Da  Costa,  Israd  and  the  Gentiles, 
p.  464  sq. ;  Johannes  Pfefferkom,  in  Geigcr's  Zatseikrift 
fUr  Wissenschaft  u.  LOen  (1869),  p.  298-809;  Aktm- 
stOche  sur  Confiscation  derjddischen  Sehrfften  in  Framk* 
furi  a.  M,  unter  Kaiser  Maximilian  dureh  Pfefferhom*9 
Angeberei,  in  Frankel-Grtttz's  Monatssekr.  (July,  1876), 
p.  289  sq.;  Weyden,  Geack,  d,  Juden  in  Kdln  am  Bhein 
(Cotogne,  1867),  p.  259  sq. ;  Palmer,  BisL  of  the  Jaeitk 
Nation  (Lond.  1874),  p.  288.     (B.  P.) 

Pfefferkorn,  8.  IMUohael  M.,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  in  the  year  1646  at  Iffta,  near  Eisenach, 
and  was  the  son  of  a  minister.  Having  received  his 
preparatory  education  at  Creutzbuig  and  Gotha,  he  went 
to  Jena,  where  in  1666  he  was  created  magister.  From 
Jena  he  went  to  Leipsic,  and  after  having  completed  his 
studies,  he  was  appointed  professor  at  the  Altenborg 
gymnasium.  Having  occupied  several  stations  as  an 
educator,  he  was  called  in  1676  to  the  pastorate  of  Frie- 
mar,  near  Gotha.  For  fifty  years  he  faithfuUy  dis- 
charged his  mimsteiisl  functions.  He  died  March  8, 
1782^  Besides  other  works,  he  is  the  author  of  some 
very  fine  hymns,  which  found  their  way  into  our  hymn- 
books,  as  **  Was  frag'  ich  nach  der  Welt  und  alien  ihren 
Sch&tzen**  (Engl.  tnmsL  by  Mills,  <<  Can  I  this  world  es- 
teem," in  Hymns  from  the  German,  p.  101).  See  Brtlck- 
ner,  Kirchen-  und  SckulenUaat  im  Uerzogthum  Gotka 
(Gotha,  1760, 8  pts.),  iv,  80-82 ;  Koch,  Gesck,  d  deutschen 
Kirchenliedes,  iv,  68  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Pfeiffer,  Angostos,  D.D.,  a  learned  German  Lit- 
theran  divine,  noted  as  an  Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Lau- 
enburg  Oct.  80, 1640,  and  was  educated  at  Wittenberg. 
In  1678  he  entered  the  ministry,  and  thereafter  held 
seversl  important  pastorates.  In  1681  he  became  arch- 
deacon to  the  church  of  St.  Thomas  at  Leipsic,  in  which 
city  he  also  held  a  chair  in  theology  at  the  university. 
In  1689  he  was  made  superintendent  of  the  churches  at 
Lubeck,  and  died  there  Jan.  1 1, 1698.  Pfeiffer  was  one 
of  the  most  skilful  philologists  of  his  time.  He  is  said 
to  have  known  seventy  languages.  His  library  was 
rich  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Coptic,  Armenian,  Persian,  and 
Chinese  MSS.,  and  he  left  many  learned  writings.  His 
philological  works  were  all  collected  under  the  tide  Gpera 
omnia  pkUoUtgica  (Utrecht,  1704, 2  vols.  4to).  His  other 
publications  were,  TheologkL  Judodca  atqfue  Mohamme- 
dUxL  (Lips.  1687,  nmo^i^Antiquitates  sekda,  ab  TJgo^ 
lino  nods  iUustratts  (in  UgoUno,  iv,  1178) : — Exercitatio 
de  Therapkim  (ibid,  xxiii,  549): — Diatribe  de  poisi 
Hebr.  reoognita  (ibid,  xxxi,  899;  transL  into  EngL  by 
D.  A.  Taylor,  with  additions,  in  the  BibL  Bepos,  voK 
vi-ix) : — Manudttctio  nova  etfacilis  ad  aecentuationem, 
etc  (UgoL  xxxi,  927)  i-^pecimen  de  monialibus  Vet, 

Test,  (ibid,  xxxii,  657)  '.^Specimen  de  voce  vexata  n?D 
(ibid,  xxxii,  743)  xSpecimen  de  Psalmis  Graduum  (ibid, 
xxxii,  675).  See  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibliog,  s.  v. ;  Boter- 
mund*8  SuppL  to  Jocher,  GeUhrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.  Pip- 
ping ;  Memories  theologorum,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Pfeiffer,  Chrlstopb,  a  German  divine,  noted  as  a 
hymnologist,  was  bom  at  Oels  in  the  year  1689.  For 
two  years  he  was  assistant-preacher  at  Dirsdorf,  when 
he  was  called,  March  28, 1719,  by  the  duke  H.  Chr.  von 
Landskron  to  the  pastorate  at  Dittnaansdorf,  near  Fran- 
kenstein, in  the  prindpaltty  of  Munsterburg.  Having 
occupied  this  position  for  twenty-eeven  years,  he  was 
called  to  Stolz,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
and  died  Dec.  28, 1758.  His  picture  in  the  church  there 
has  the  motto,  ''Mea  Christus  Portio,**  and  the  fol* 
lowing  epigraph :  ^  Mora  tua  vita  mea  est,  tuaqoe,  O 
dulcissime  Jesu,  vulnera  sunt  animss  Pbarmaca  certa 
meee."  Pfeiffer  is  the  author  of  many  hymns,  several 
of  which  are  found  in  our  modem  hymn-books.  See 
Wezel,  J/ymnop,  (HermsUdt,  1728),  iv,  897  sq.;  Koch, 
Gesch,  d,  deutschen  KirchenHedes,  v,  742  sq.    (Br  P.) 
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Pfeiflbr,  Madame  Ida,  a  Gennan  lady,  whose  maid- 
ea  name  was  Reiffe,  is  noted  as  a  traveller  in  the  East, 
and  afl  a  valuable  oontribixtor  to  Palestinian  topogra- 
phy. Sbe  was  bom  in  Vienna,  Oct.  15,  1797.  From 
ber  very  cbildbood  she  longed  to  aee  tbe  world,  and 
ever  read  with  delight  books  of  traveL  In  her  girl- 
hood she  travelled  to  sdme  extent  with  her  parents^ 
and  saboequeutly  with  her  husband.  After  the  death 
of  her  husband  and  the  maturity  of  her  sons  she  deter- 
mined to  andertake  a  Journey  to  Palestine,  that  she 
might  have  the  inefbble  delight  of  treading  those  spots 
wMch  oar  Saviour  had  hallowed  by  his  presence.  With 
the  accnmulated  wealth  of  twenty  years,  she  left  Vienna 
in  Mardi,  1842.  Her  journey  inckided  Constantinople, 
Broussa,  Beirftt,  Jaffa,  Jerusalem,  the  river  Jordan  and 
the  Dead  Sea,  Nazareth,  Damascus,  Balbec,  the  Liba- 
nos,  Alexandria,  Cairo^  and  the  Desert  to  the  Bed  Sea; 
then  back  by  Hidta,  Sicily,  Naples,  Rome,  etc,  to  Vienna, 
where  ahe  arrived  in  December  of  tbe  same  year.  Upon 
her  retom  she  published  anonymously  the  diary  she  had 
kept  during  her  trip,  under  tbe  title  of  Reite  emer  Wie- 
nerm  tn  dot  Hnlige  Land  (Journey  of  a  Vienna  Woman 
in  the  Holy  Land).  In  1845  Madame  Pfeiffer  visited 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  Iceland.  In  1846  she  made  her 
first  jonm^  roimd  the  world.  In  1851  she  made  a  sec- 
ond expedition,  visiting  the  United  States,  and  upon 
her  return  published  an  account  of  all  her  travels.  But 
of  all  her  descriptions  those  of  the  Holy  Land  are  far 
more  interesting  than  any  of  the  others;  owing  doubt- 
leas  to  having  been  less  hurried  then  than  while  making 
her  trips  round  the  world.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
her  arduous  journeys  Madame  Pfeiffer  displayed  great 
ooorage,  perseverance,  and  womanly  tact  The  mere 
fact  of  her  having  accomplished  what  no  male  traveller 
ever  has  done  is  conclusive  evidence  that  she  was  pos- 
9«ssed  of  great  endurance  and  fortitude.    She  died  Oct 

Pfeil,  Ghbistovh  Carl  Ludwio  vom,  a  descendant 
of  an  old  knightly  family,  was  bom  Jan.  20, 1712,  at 
GrUastadt,  not  far  from  Worms.  When  ten  years  of 
age  he  was  left  an  orphan,  and  hia  undo,  the  Bev.  Jua- 
tus  &  von  Pfeil,  of  Magdeburg,  took  him  into  hia  house. 
Here  he  remained  for  six  years,  when,  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, he  entered  the  University  of  Halle  for  the  study 
ence.    In  the  year  1729  he  went  to  Tubin- 


gen to  osBtinue  there  his  studies,  where  he  became  a 
laithfttl  follower  of  Christ  In  1782,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  he  waa  appointed  secretary  of  legation  of  the 
WOrtembeig  government  at  Regensburg,  and  in  1787 
he  was  appointed  counsellor  of  law  at  Stuttgard.  For 
tbtxty  years  he  held  the  highest  honors  in  WUrtemberg, 
until,  in  tbe  year  1763,  he  removed  to  Prussia,  when 
Frederick  the  Great  awarded  to  him  new  honors.  PfeU 
died  March  28, 1776.  He  was  a  very  pious  man,  and  the 
Afferent  stages  of  his  life  are  best  marked  in  his  poeti- 
cal prcMluctions  and  hymns,  which  number  about  940. 
Not  all  of  hia  hymns  have  found  their  way  into  h3rmn- 
book^  especially  as  most  of  them  are  influenced  by 
Zinzcndorf  and  Bengel,  whose  ideaa  are  more  or  less 
nprodooed  in  them.  Those,  however,  which  are  found 
in  our  hymn-books  are  really  jewela  of  German  bym- 
nology.  A  ooUectaon  of  hb  hymns  has  been  published 
by  the  Bev.  G.  Knack,  of  Berlin  (1860, 1868),  under  the 
^\iit  EvamgtL  HeneMgeiaHge.  Besides  his  hymns,  Pfeil 
left  in  MS.  a  rhymed  tnnalatioa  of  Job,  Phiverbs,  £c- 
desiaates,  Song  of  Songs,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  apos- 
tolie  epistles,  etc.  See  Teichmann*s  biography  in  the 
pieiaee  to  hia  ChritiL  ffauatchatz  (Stuttgard,  1852); 
Max,  Iku  Ltben  de$  ckrutliehm  Dickien  nod  Ministers 
aC.L,vo»  Pfia  (ibid.  1868);  Koch,  Geechichte  dee 
demuekoi  Kirckadiedtt,  v,  176  sq.     (&  P.) 

Pfannjnger,  Johamn  Cosbad,  a  German  theolo- 
giao,  wss  bom  at  Zurich,  Switzerhmd,  in  1747 ;  studied 
theology  at  the  university  of  his  native  pUK:e;  in  1775 
waa  made  dean  of  the  Orphans*  Church,  and  Uter  wss 
fpoinlied  tbe  suocesMr  of  his  friend  Lavater  (q.  v.)  in  | 


the  pastorate,  and  was  also  made  the  dean  of  St  Peter's 

Church.  He  died  in  1792.  Pfenninger  was  a  volumi- 
nous writer  and  much  involved  in  controversy  with  the 
Bationalists,  who  then  so  very  generally  abounded  in 
Germany.  He  was  in  close  harmony  with  the  theolog- 
ical views  of  Lavater,  and  with  him  attempted  to  give 
to  his  period  a  secure  Christian  impress,  so  as  to  lift 
Christianity  from  its  Oriental  vestments,  and  place  it 
upon  the  ground  of  universal  humanity.  While  the 
sceptics,  and  even  Spalding  among  them,  regarded 
modem  Christianity  rather  as  a  purely  comprehensible 
and  abstract  fact,  and  excluded  every  contribution  of 
the  imagination,  Lavater  and  Pfenninger,  like  Klop- 
stock  (q.v.),  thought  it  best  to  render  aid  by  the  West- 
em  imagination.  They  made  Christianity  not  only  ao- 
oessible  to  the  modem  understanding,  but  to  the  modem 
feeling.  Most  valuable  of  all  of  Wenninger's  publica- 
taons  are  his  JOdische  Brirfe  aut  der  Zeit  Jetu  r.  Kaza" 
rttk  (1783-92),  which  have  been  freely  used  by  Stier  in 
his  Worde  qfJesue  (transU  by  Strong  and  Smith,  N.  Y. 
3  voliL  8vo).  These  Jewish  letters  furnish  a  sort  of 
Christian  romance,  in  which  the  men  and  women  of  the 
time  of  Jesus  write  letters  to  each  other,  just  as  senti- 
mental men  and  women  of  the  last  century  would  have 
written,  and  Christianity  was  thus  modernized  to  make 
it  attractive  and  plain  to  the  masses,  and  relieve  it  of 
the  Oriental  garb  it  wears  in  the  Bible.    (J.H.W.) 

Pfhig,  JiTuvs,  a  German  theologian,  noted  in  the 
Beformation  histsiy  of  hia  oountry's  Chureh,  waa  bom 
at  Meneburg  near  the  opening  of  the  16th  century.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  nobleman,  and  a  favorite  of  the  em- 
peror Charies  V,  who  sent  him  in  15il  aa  one  of  the  ool- 
loeators  to  the  synod  at  Regensburg  (q.  ▼.),  which  re- 
anltcd  in  the  adoption  of  the  Aagaburg  Interim  (q.  v.), 
Pftug  was  selected  by  the  emperor  aa  president  of  the 
appnaching  synod  at  Regensburg.  About  that  time 
the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  atNaumburg-Zeitz  elected 
him  bishop,  but  he  waa  unable  to  assume  Us  episcopal 
duties  until  after  the  battle  at  MUhlberg.  In  1567  he 
presided  at  the  Synod  of  Worms^  and  died  in  1564. 
Pflug  was  a  moderate  Romanist,  and  though  associated 
with  Eck,  shared  none  of  his  extravagant  and  extreme 
ideas.  He  earnestly  desired  peace,  and  though  he  may 
here  and  there  have  consented  to  measures  rather  equiv- 
ocal and  questionable,  he  probably  sought  only  the  peace 
and  union  of  the  Chureh.  See  Banke,  BitL  of  ike  Pth- 
pacy,  i,  117  sq.;  Planck,  GtedL  der  jrroteeL  Tkeol,  voL 
vi ;  Ab»g,  Kirckenffetck,  ii,  809  sq.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Pha'ath-Mo'^ab  QPad^  Mudp  v.  r.  ^^aXci  Mta- 
a/3cic),  a  Gnecized  form  (1  Esdr.  v,  11)  of  the  Heb.  name 
(Ezra  il,  6;  Neb.  vii,  11)  Pahatu-Moab  (q.  v.). 

Phao^areth  (^agapLi  v.  r.  ^axapi^),  a  corrupt 
GrsBcized  form  (1  Esdr.  v,  34)  of  the  Heb.  name  (Ezra 
ii,  67 ;  Neh.  vii,  59)  Pocuereth  (q.  v.). 

PhaBdo(ii)  OF  Elxs,  a  noted  ancient  Grecian  phi- 
losopher, was  a  native  of  Elis,  and  of  high  birth.  He 
was  taken  prisoner  in  his  youth,  and  passed  into  the 
hands  of  an  Athenian  slave-dealer ;  and  being  of  con- 
siderable personal  beauty  was  compelled  to  prostitute 
himself.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  B*C.  400  that  PhsMlo 
was  brought  to  Athens.  A  year  would  thus  remain  for 
his  acquaintance  with  Socrates,  to  whom  he  attached 
himself.  According  to  Diogenes  Laertios  he  ran  away 
from  his  master  to  Socrates,  and  was  ransomed  by  one 
of  the  friends  of  the  latter.  Suidas  says  that  he  was 
accidentally  present  at  a  conversation  with  Socrates, 
and  besought  him  to  effect  his  liberation.  Various  ac- 
connts  mentioned  Alcibiades,  Crito,  or  Cebes  as  the 
person  who  ransomed  him.  Cebes  is  stated  to  have 
been  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  Phiedo,  and 
to  have  instructed  him  in  philosophy.  Phssdo  was 
present  at  the  death  of  Socrates,  while  he  was  still  quite 
a  youth.  From  the  mention  of  his  long  hair  it  would 
seem  that  be  waa  not  eighteen  years  of  age  at  the  time^ 
as  at  that  age  it  was  customary  to  cease  wearing  the 
hair  long  (Becker,  CharHdes,  ii,  d82>    That  VbinAo  was 
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nn  terms  of  friendship  with  PUto  appears  likely  from 
the  mode  in  which  he  is  introduced  in  the  dialogue 
which  takes  ito  name  from  him.  Other  stories  that  were 
current  in  the  schools  spoke  of  their  relation  as  heing 
that  of  enmity  rather  than  friendship.  Several  philos- 
ophers were  ungenerous  enough  to  reproach  Phssdo 
with  his  previous  condition,  but  .fischines  named  one 
of  his  dialogues  after  Phcdo.  Phedo  appears  to  have 
lived  in  Athens  some  time  after  the  death  of  Socra- 
tes. He  then  returned  to  Elis,  where  be  became  the 
founder  of  a  school  of  philosophy,  which  appears  to 
have  resembled  in  tendency  and  character  the  Me- 
garic  school  Anchipylus  and  Moschus  are  mentioned 
among  his  disciples.  He  was  succeeded  by  Pleistanus, 
after  whom  the  Elean  school  was  merged  in  the  £re- 

trian. 

Of  the  doctrines  of  Phsdo  nothing  is  known,  except 
as  they  made  their  appearance  in  the  philosophy  of 
Menedemus.  Nothing  can  safely  be  inferred  respecting 
them  from  the  Ph«do  of  Plato.  None  of  PhaxJo's  writ- 
ings have  come  down  to  us.  They  were  in  the  form  of 
dialogues.  There  was  some  doubt  in  antiquity  as  to 
which  were  genuine,  and  which  were  not.  Pansetius 
attempted  a  critical  separation  of  the  two  classes,  and 
the  Ztinrvpog  and  the  2i/iuiv  were  acknowledged  to  be 
genuine.  Besides  these,  Diogenes  Laertius  (ii,  105) 
mentions  as  of  doubtful  authenticity  the  Ntriac,  M^- 
^tof,  'Avrifiaxoi  v  wptafiirat,  and  Xtcv^ueoi  Xoyot. 
In  addition  to  these  Suidas  mentions  the  2i/i/iiac,  'AX- 
KiPtaiiiiy  and  KpiroKaog,  It  was  probably  from  the 
Zopyrus  that  the  incident  alluded  to  by  Cicero  (/>e 
Faio,  b ;  Tu$c.  Ditp,  iv,  87,  §  80),  Maximus  Tyr.  (xxxi, 
8),  and  others,  was  derived.  Seneca  {Ep,  94,  41)  has  a 
translation  of  a  short  passage  from  one  of  his  pieces. 
See  Fabricius,  BibL  GnBC  ii,  717;  Scholl,  Gexh.  der 
Grieck,  Lit,  i,  476 ;  Preller,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber*s  Ency" 
Jdop,  s.  v.— Smith,  Did.  of  Class.  Biog,  s.  v, ;  comp.  Prel- 
ler, Phesdon's  Ijebenssckicksale  «.  Schrifim  in  the  Rhem. 
Museum  /.  Phiios,  1846,  p.  891  sq.,  now  in  his  Kleine 
Schriften,  ed.  by  R.  Kohler. 

PhSBdniB,  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  and  contem- 
porary of  Cicero,  became  acquainted  with  the  great  or- 
ator in  his  youth  at  Rome,  and  during  his  residence  in 
Athens  (B.C.  80)  Cicero  renewed  his  acquaintance  with 
him.    PhsBdrus  was  at  that  time  an  old  fhan,  and  was 
president  of  the  Epicurean  school.    He  was  also  on 
terms  of  friendship  with  Vellcius,  whom  Cicero  intro- 
duces as  the  defender  of  the  Epicurean  tenets  in  the  De 
Nat  Dear,  (i,  21,  §  58).    He  occupied  the  position  of 
head  of  the  Epicurean  school  till  KC  70,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Patron.     Cicero  (^AdAU.  xiii,  89)  mentions, 
according  to  the  common  reading,  two  treatises  by 
Phndrus,  i^aidpov  mptaovlfv  et  'EXXa^oc*     The  first 
title  is  corrected  on  MS.  authority  to  Utpi  ^iStv.   Some 
critics  (as  Petersen)  suppose  that  only  one  treatise  is 
{ipoken  of,  Tltpi  ^twv  xal  UaXKadog.     Others  (among 
whom  is  Orelli,  Onom.  TuU,  s.  v.  Phiedrus)  adopt  the 
reading  et  *EXXa^oc,  or,  at  least,  suppose  that  two  treat- 
ises are  spoken  of.     An  interesting  fragment  of  the 
former  work  was  discovered  at  Herculaneum  in  1806, 
and  was  first  published,  though  not  recognised  as  the 
work  of  Phiedrus,  in  a  work  entitled  Ilerculanenna^  or 
Archaological  and  Philological  Dissertations;  catUatn- 
ing  a  Manuscript  found  among  the  Ruins  of  Herculane- 
um (Loud.  1810).    A  better  edition  was  published  by 
Petersen  (Pheedri  Epicurei,  vulgo  Anonymi  Ilercuhnen- 
«M,  de  Nat.  Deor.  Fragm.  Hamb.  1888).     Cicero  was 
lai^ly  indebted  to  this  work  of  Phiedrus  for  the  mate- 
rials of  the  first  book  of  his  De  Natura  Deorum.    Not 
only  is  the  development  of  the  Epicurean  doctrine  (c  16, 
etc.)  taken  ftx)m  it,  but  the  erudite  account  of  the  doc- 
trines of  earlier  philosophers  put  in  the  mouth  of  Vel- 
leius  is  a  mere  translation  from  Pbsdrus.    See  Fabri- 
cius, ^tW.  Grac.  iii,  608;  Krische,  Forschungen  aufdem 
Gttnete  der  aUen  Phil,  i,  27,  etc.;  Preller,  in  Ersch  and 
Gruber's  ^VMyiM.— Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom,  Biog. 
and  Mythol.  s.  v.   ' 


PhSBnoUnm  (^aiMSXcov).    See  Chabvblf- 

Phaenomenon  (^ivofievov,  from  ^aivofiat,  icap' 
pear)  is  that  which  has  appeared.    It  is  generally  ap- 
plied to  some  sensible  appearance,  some  occurrence  in 
the  course  of  nature.    But  in  mental  philosophy  it  is 
applied  to  the  various  and  changing  states  of  mind. 
"  How  pitiful  and  ridiculous  are  the  grounds  upon  which 
Buch  men  pretend  to  account  for  the  very  lowest  and 
commonest  phenomena  of  nature  without  recurring  to  a 
God  and  Providence  r  ''Among  the  various  pAcmomeiia 
which  the  human  mind  presents  to  our  view,  there  is 
none  more  calculated  to  excite  our  curiosity  and  our 
wonder  than  the  communication  which  is  carried  on 
between  the  sentient,  thinking,  and  active  principle 
within  us  and  the  material  objects  with  which  we  are 
surrounded"  (Stewart,  Elements,  ch.  i,  sect.  1).    In  the 
philosophy  of  Kant,  phanomenon  means  an  object  such 
as  we  represent  it  to  ourselves  or  conceive  of  it,  in  op- 
position to  noumenonf  or  a  thing  as  it  is  in  itself.     ''Ac- 
cording to  Kant,  the  facts  of  consciousness,  in  their  sub- 
jective character,  are  produced  partly  from  the  nature 
of  the  things  of  which  it  is  conscious;  and  hence,  in 
their  objective  character,  they  are  phanomena,  or  objects 
as  they  appear  in  relation  to  us,  not  things  in  them- 
selves, noumena,  or  realities  in  their  absolute  nature,  as 
they  may  be  out  of  relation  to  the  mind.    The  subjec- 
tive elements  which  the  mind  itself  contributes  to  the 
consciousness  of  every  object  are  to  be  found,  as  regards 
intuition,  in  the  forms  of  space  and  time ;  and  as  regards 
thought,  in  the  categories,  unity,  plurality,  and  the  rest. 
To  perceive  a  thing  in  itself  would  be  to  perceive  it 
neither  in  space  nor  in  time;  for  these  are  furnished  by 
the  constitution  of  our  perceptive  faculties,  and  consti- 
tute an  element  of  the  phtenomenal  object  of  intuition 
only.    To  think  of  a  thing  in  itself  would  be  to  think 
of  it  neither  as  one  nor  as  many,  nor  under  any  other 
category;  for  these,  again,  depend  upon  the  c(»istitution 
of  our  understanding,  and  constitute  an  element  of  the 
phanomenal  object  of  thought    The  phesnonunal  is  the 
product  of  the  inherent  laws  of  our  own  mental  consti- 
tution, and,  as  such,  is  the  sum  and  limit  of  all  the 
knowledge  to  which  we  can  attain**  (Mansel,  Leet,  on 
Phil,  of  Kant,  p.  21, 22).    The  definition  of  phemomenon 
is, "  that  which  can  be  known  only  along  with  something 
else"  (Ferrier,  Inst,  of  Metaphys.  p.  819).     See  McCoah, 
IntuiHon;  Jour.  Specul  Phiios.  vol.  ii.  No.  2,  art  iii  and 
iv;  vol  iii.  No.  2,  art  iv ;  June,  1872,  art.  v.     See  Nou- 

MEKON. 

PhaBnoB,  the  capital  of  Trachonitis,  in  the  north- 
east of  Palestine ;  the  A^nos  of  the  Peutinger  Table ; 
one  of  the  episcopal  cities  of  Arabia  (S.  Paulo,  Geogr. 
Sacr.  p.  297),  twenty-seven  Boman  miles  from  Damas- 
cus, thirty-seven  from  Kenath.  It  is  now  the  village 
of  Musmeih,  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  Lejah,  as  was 
proved  by  an  inscription  (Burckhardt,  Travels,  p.  117 
sq. ;  Porter,  Damascus,  ii,  112  sq.).— Van  de  Velde,  J/e- 
moir,  p.  889. 

Phagiphania.  The  name  by  which  the  Ep^hcmy 
(q.  V.)  was  sometimes  called  in  the  ancient  Church ;  and 
it  arose  from  connecting  our  Saviour's  miracle  of  feeding 
five  thousand  men  with  the  first  miracle  at  Cana,  as  a 
manifestation  of  divine  power  to  be  celebrated  on  this 
day.  See  Riddle,  Christian  A  ntiguUies ;  Siegel,  ChristL^ 
AUerthUmer. 

Phagophania.    See  pHAoirnAKiA. 

Phagor.    See  Peor. 

Phai'sor  [rather  Phasur']  {^ataovp  v.  r.  4ac(Tov), 
a  corrupt  Grsecized  form  (1  Esdr.  ix,  44)  of  the  Heb. 
name  (Ezra  x,  22)  Pashur  (q.  v.). 

Phal8BU8.    See  Phausus. 

Fhaldai'UB  [rather  Phaldmus]  (^aX^aioOt «  cor- 
rupt Greek  form  (1  Esdr.  ix,  44)  of  the  Heb.  name  (Neb. 
viii,  4)  PfiDAiAH  (q.  v.). 

Phale'aa  [rather  PhaUeus']  (^aXaioc);  an  incorrecC 
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(irKdsm  (1  Esdr.  t,  29)  of  the  Heb.  name  (Ezra  ii,  44 ; 
Neh.  vii,  47)  Padon  (q.  v.). 

Pha'lec  (4iaXcff)i  a  Gnscized  form  (Luke  iii,  35)  of 
the  name  of  the  patriarch  Peleo  (q.  v.). 

PhalliclBm,  or  Phallio  Worship.    See  Phal- 
lus. 

Phalla  (Gen.  xlvi,  9).    See  Pallu. 

Phallna  (^aXXdCf  membrum  virile),  a  representation 
of  the  male  generative  organ,  aa  the  sjrmbol  of  the  fer- 
tility of  nature,  was  carried  among  the  ancient  Greeks 
in  the  processions  of  the  Dumyna,  and  men  disguised  as 
women,  called  IthyphaUoiy  followed  immediately  behind 
it.  The  phallus,  which  was  called  among  the  Romans 
fcueinumj  was  often  used  by  that  people  as  an  amulet 
hong  around  the  necks  of  children  to  avert  evil  influ- 
ences. The  Satffrica  ngtia  of  Pliny  probably  referred  to 
the  phallna,  and  he  says  that  these  were  placeid  in  gardens 
and  on  hearths  to  protect  against  the  fascinations  of  the 
envious.  From  Pollux,  also,  we  learn  that  smiths  were 
accustomed  to  place  figures  of  the  phallus  before  their 
forges  for  the  same  purpose.  This  symbol,  which  dis- 
gusts us  by  its  indecency,  conveycKl  to  the  ancient 
heathens,  as  the  Linga  (q.  v.)  does  to  the  modem  Hin- 
dis, a  profound  and  sacred  meaning.  Diodorus  Siculus, 
rrferring  to  the  veneration  in  which  the  phallus  was 
held  among  the  Greeks,  tells  us  that  by  this  they  would 
signify  their  gratitude  to  God  for  the  populousness  of 
their  country.  "  It  was  an  object  of  common  worship 
throughout  the  nature-religion  of  the  East,  and  was 
called  by  manifold  names,  such  aa  Lingo,  Jonif  PoUear, 
etc.  Originally  it  had  no  other  meaning  than  the  alle- 
gorical one  of  that  mysterious  union  between  the  male 
and  female  which  throughout  nature  seems  to  be  the 
sole  condition  of  the  continuation  of  the  existence  of 
animated  beings;  but  at  a  later  period,  more  particular- 
ly when  ancient  Bome  had  become  the  hot-bed  of  all 
natural  and  unnatural  vices,  its  worship  became  an  in- 
tolerable nuisance,  and  was  put  down  by  the  senate  on 
account  of  the  more  than  usual  immorality  to  which  it 
gave  rise.  Its  origin  has  caused  much  speculation, 
but  no  certainty  has  been  arrived  at  by  investiga- 
tors. I1ie  Phcenicians  traced  its  introduction  into  their 
worabip  to  Adonis,  the  Egyptians  to  Osiris,  the  Phry- 
giai»  to  Attys,  the  Greeks  to  Dionysus.  The  common 
myth  concerning  it  was  the  story  of  some  god  deprived 
of  his  powers  of  generation — an  allusion  to  the  sun, 
which  in  autumn  loses  its  fructifying  influence.  The 
prooeseion  in  which  it  was  carried  about  was  called 
PhaDagogia,  or  Periphallia,  and  a  certain  hymn  was 
sung  oo  that  occasion,  called  the  ^aXXucov  /le'Aoc.  The 
bearers  of  the  phallus,  which  generally  consisted  of  red 
leather,  and  was  attached  to  an  enormous  pole,  were  the 
PhaUophorou  Phalli  were  on  those  occasions  worn  as 
ornaments  around  the  neck,  or  attached  to  the  body. 
Aristotle  traces  the  origin  of  comedy  to  the  ribaldry 
and  the  improvised  jokes  customary  on  these  festivals. 
Phalli  were  often  attached  to  statues,  and  of  a  prodig- 
ious size ;  sometimes  they  were  even  movable.  At  a 
proconon  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  a  phaUns  was  car- 
ried about  made  of  gold,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
yards  long.  Before  the  temple  of  Venus  at  HierapoHs 
there  stood  two  phalli,  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
high,  upon  which  a  priest  mounted  annually,  and  re- 
mained there  in  prayer  for  seven  days.  The  phallus 
was  an  attribute  of  Pan,  Priapus,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
also  of  Hermes"  (Chambers).  The  believers  in  the  de- 
velopment theory  of  course  have  a  way  of  their  own  in 
accounting  for  the  origin  and  progress  of  phallic  wor- 
ship. They  teach  that  it  is  the  most  ancient  and  uni- 
venal  of  the  beliefs  of  the  human  race,  and  that  it  has 
prevailed  among  all  known  nations  of  antiquity,  and 
has  been  handed  down  in  both  dead  and  living  forms 
to  the  present  day.  They  claim  to  see  evidences  of  its 
existence  not  only  in  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  but 
also  in  Syria,  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  Italy,  Spain,  Ger- 
ouny,  France,  Ireland,  and  Scandinavia,  among  the 


mound-builders  of  North  America,  in  Mexico,  Central 
America,  Peru,  and  Hayti,  and  in  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  in  Africa.  They  even  see  its  traces 
among  the  Jews,  and  in  the  use  of  cirrtaiu  symbols  in 
Christianity.  Thus,  e.  g.,  Westropp  teaches :  ^  The  or^ 
igin  of  the  idea  is  coeval  among  primitive  nations  with 
that  of  the  family,  and  rests  in  part  upon  the  natural 
veneration  of  the  father  as  the  generator,  the  priest,  and 
the  ruler.  Marriage  derived  much  of  its  importance 
from  a  veneration  of  the  principles  at  the  foundation  of 
the  phallic  worship.  Its  ceremony  was  attended  with 
rites  which  marked  their  significance,  and  one  of  its 
symbols,  the  wedding-ring,  is  employed  at  the  present 
day.  Circumdsion  was  in  its  Inception  a  purely  phallic 
ordinance.  Although  the  O.-T.  narrative  relates  that 
it  was  instituted  as  a  covenant  between  Jehovah  and 
Abraham,  the  rite  had  been  practiced  by  the  Egyptians 
and  Phcenicians  long  before  the  birth  of  the  Hebrew 
patriarch.  Serpent  symbolism  was  associated  with  the 
phallic  emblems,  but  that  there  was  an  identity  in  their 
signification  has  not  been  clearly  established.  The  ser- 
pent was  used  among  most  archaic  nations  as  a  symbol 
of  wisdom  and  health,  and  yet  its  meaning  often  includ- 
ed the  notion  of  life  and  an  embodiment  of  the  spirit.** 
Mr.  Wake,  another  essayist  of  the  same  school,  treats 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  fall  of  man  as  a  phallic  le- 
gend, which  was  borrowed  by  the  compiler  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch from  some  foreign  source,  probably  from  the 
mysteries  of  Mithra,  a  Persian  deity.  The  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  he  identifies  with  the  fig- 
tree,  which  was  highly  venerated  by  many  primitive 
peoples.  Its  leaves,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  sewed 
into  aprons  by  Adam  and  Eve  after  their  transgression.' 
The  Ixrub  which  guarded  the  tree  of  life  is  interpreted 
as  a  symbol  of  the  Deity  himself,  in  the  form  of  the  sa- 
cred bull  of  antiquity— a  form  under  which  the  kerub  is 
described  by  Ezekiel  (ch.  i  and  x).  The  story  of  the 
Deluge  is  also  regarded  as  a  myth,  with  decided  evi- 
dences of  a  phallic  character.  In  many  of  the  incidents 
interwoven  into  the  history  of  the  Hebrews,  and  in 
many  of  their  religious  observances,  Mr.  Wake  discov- 
ers testimony  of  the  influence  of  the  phaUic  superstition. 
Abraham  was  a  Chaldsean,  and  by  tradition  declared  to 
have  been  learned  in  astronomy,  and  to  have  taught  the 
science  to  the  Phcenicians.  "  He  had  higher  notions  of 
the  relation  of  man  to  the  Divine  than  his  ancestors,'* 
says  the  writer,  but  there  was  no  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  his  religious  faith  and  that  of  his  Syrian 
neighbors.  The  Jewish  patriarchs  erected  pillars  and 
planted  groves,  both  of  which  were  customs  connected 
with  phallic  worship.  Throughout  the  rule  of  the 
judges,  and  especially  after  the  establishment  of  the 
moni^rchy,  the  Hebrews  were  given  to  derelictions  from 
the  purer  religion  of  their  nation  to  the  idolatrous  prac- 
tices of  their  neighbors,  which  involved  worship  of  phal- 
lic statues  and  omphalic  emblems  in  "high  places."  The 
religion  of  Baal,  openly  denounced  by  the  prophets,  was 
a  sort  of  phallism,  and  was  conducted  with  lewd  and 
abominable  ceremonies,  which  the  Jews  too  often  im- 
itated. Mr.  Wake  even  holds  that  the  basis  of  Chris- 
tianity is  more  purely  phallic  than  that  of  any  other 
religion.  "  In  the  recognition  of  God  as  the  universal 
Father,  the  great  Parent  of  mankind,  there  is  a  devel- 
opment of  the  fundamental  idea  of  phallism.  In  the 
position  assigned  to  Mary  as  the  mother  of  God  the 
paramount  principle  of  the  primitive  belief  is  again 
predominant.  The  nimbus,  the  aureole,  the  cross,  the 
fish,  and  even  the  spires  of  churches,  are  symbols  re- 
tained from  the  old  phallic  worship."  The  May-pole 
festival  is  cited  as  having  a  phallic  origin,  and,  in  the 
beginning,  a  reference  to  some  event  connected  with 
the  occurrences  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  In  fact,  says 
Dr.  Wilder,  also  of  this  class  .of  writers,  "  There  is  not  a 
fast  or  festival,  procession  or  sacrament,  social  custom  or 
religious  symbol,  existing  at  the  present  day  which  has 
not  been  taken  bodily  from  phallism,  or  from  some  suc- 
cessive system  of  paganism"  (oomp.  A  ncient  Symbol  Wor- 
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tip:  Injluaux  qfthe PkaUie  Idea  m  thu  JUUgum  o/An^ 
(iquit^f  bv  Westropp  and  Wake;  with  Introd,,  etc^  by 
Wilder  [N.  Y.  1871, 8vo]).  Theee  theorisU  lose  sight 
altogether  of  the  poaubiUty  that  in  the  retrogression  to 
which  the  nations  cited  became. subject  they  must  nec- 
essarily have  manifested  sensual  tendencies  of  the  very 
nature  of  phallicismi  and  that  only  in  their  loweMt  estate 
Buch  worship  was  extensively  indulged  in.  Absurd  it 
is  to  point  to  circumcision  as  in  anywise  connected  with 
phallic  worship.  The  Jew  practiced  it  as  a  rite  of  ad- 
mission to  the  fold  to  distinguish  him,  and  also  aa  a 
sanitary  precaution  which  physicians  approve  of  in  our 
day.  We  do  not  wonder  that  such  ridiculotts  and  ex- 
travagant hypotheses  lead  to  the  proposition  recently 
made  by  one  of  the  same  school  of  thinkers  as  those 
-quoted,  that  "there  would  also  now  appear  good  ground 
for  believing  that  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  held  so  sacred 
by  the  Jews,  conuined  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
phallus,  the  ark  being  the  type  of  the  Aigha  or  Yoni 
(Linga  worship)  of  India"  (SeUon,  in  AnthropoL  Soekty 
o/Zoiid^  1863^,  p.  327  aq.,  12th  paper).    (J.H.W.) 

Phal^ti  (Ueb.  PaUV,  "^laby,  my  deliverance  f  Sept 
^aXrOi  the  son  of  Laish  of  Gallim,  to  whom  Saul  gave 
Michal  in  marriage  after  his  mad  jealousy  had  driven 
David  forth  as  an  outlaw  (1  Sam.  xxv,  44),  B.C  cir. 
1061.  In  2  Sam.iii,  15  he  is  called  Phaltieu  Ewald 
{GeicJL  iii,  129)  suggests  that  this  forced  marriage  was 
a  piece  of  policy  on  the  part  of  Saul  to  attach  Phalti  to 
his  house.  With  the  exception  of  this  brief  mention 
of  his  name,  and  the  touching  little  episode  in  2  Sam. 
iii,  16,  nothing  more  is  heard  of  PhaltL  Michal  is  there 
*  restored  to  David.  "  Her  husband  went  with  her  along 
weeping  behind  her  to  Bahurim,"  and  'there,  in  obe- 
dience to  Abner's  abrupt  command, "  Go,  return,"  he  turns 
and  disappears  from  the  scene. — Smith.    See  David. 

There  was  another  person  of  the  same  Heb.  name 
(Numb,  xiii,  9,  A.  V. "  Palti"  [q.  v.]). 

Phal'tiel  (Heb.  PcUtiH\  itp*»A^,  deUveromee  of 
Xiod;  Sept.  ^oXrr^X),  Saul's  son-in-Uw  (2  Sam.  iii, 
15) ;  elsewhere  called  Phalti  (q.  v.). 

Phaniiiaft  (4awiac)>  son  of  Samuel, ''  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Aphtha,"  raised  by  lot  to  the  Jewish  high-priest- 
hooA  by  the  faction  of  John  during  the  final  siege  by 
the  Romans,  A.D.  70.  He  was  totally  unfit  for  the  po- 
sition, and  was  compelled  to  go  through  its  duties  (Jo- 
sephns,  War^  iv,  8,  8).  He  doubtless  perished  in  the 
sack  of  the  Temple. 

FbantasiaBtB  is  a  name  given  to  the  Dooda 
(q.  v.),  and  of  the  same  import  with  that  term. 

PhantaBlodooetSB  is  a  term  used  by  Theophylact 
in  his  commentary  on  the  4th  chapter  of  John.    Sec 

PhA2!TASIASTS. 

Phanton  of  Phuub,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher, 
one  of  the  last  of  that  school,  was  a  disciple  of  Pbilolaus 
and  Eurytus,  and  probably  in  his  old  age  contemporary 
with  Aristoxenus  the  Peripatetic.    B.C.  320. 

Phanu'Sl  (<^avov4X,  probably  a  Grnciaed  form  of 
the  same  Heb.  name  with  Penud,faoe  of  God),  a  de- 
scendant of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  and  father  of  the  proph- 
etess Anna  (Luke  ii,  86).    KG.  cir.  80. 

Phar^aoim  (4>apaici/4  v.  r.  ^apacci/i),  a  name  men- 
tioned  in  the  Apocrypha  (1  Esdr.  v,  81)  aS  that  of  a 
Hebrew  whose  "sons"  returned  among  the  servants  of 
the  Temple  from  the  captivity  with  Zerubbabel ;  but  it 
does  not  occur  in  the  parallel  lists  of  Exra  and  Kehe- 
miah. 

Pha'raoh  [vulgarly  pron.  Phar'oh']  (Heb. PoroA', 
n9*^9.  Sept,  New  Test.,  and  Josephus  ^apau^  but  sel- 
dom in  classical  writers)^  the  common  title  of  the  an- 
cient kings  of  Egypt,  as  Ptolemy  of  its  later  kings,  and 
Oesar  of  the  emperors  of  Rome.  (The  following  ac- 
count is  based  upon  that  in  Fairbaim's  Dictionary^  with 
modifications  and  additions  ftvm  other  soaroea.) 


The  name  is  derived  from  the  Egyptian  word  Piri^ 
or  PAre,  signifying  the  fua  (Wilkinson,  Anc. Egyptiang^ 
i,  48).  This  identification,  respecting  which  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  is  due  to  the  duke  of  Northumberland  and 
general  Felbc  (Rawlinson'a  Jltrod,  ii,  293).  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  original  was  the  same  as  the  Coptic 
Ouro,  ^  the  king,"  with  the  article,  Pp-ouro,  P'-ouro  / 
but  this  word  appears  not  to  have  been  written,  judg- 
ing from  the  evidence  of  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  and 
writings,  in  the  times  to  which  the  Scriptures  refer. 
The  conjecture  arose  from  the  idea  that  Pharaoh  mnat 
signify,  instead  of  merely  implying,  "  king,"  a  mistake 
occasioned  by  a  too  implicit  confidence  in  the  exactness 
of  ancient  writers  (Joseph.  Ant,  viii,  6,  2;  Euscb.  ed. 
ScaL  p.  20,  V,  1).  Bunsen  approves  of  this  derivation 
of  Josephus  {jEy!ff>t*9  Place,  i,  191,  Lond.  1648),  but  Wil- 
kinson in  the  passage  above  quoted  shows  reasons  for 
rejecting  it.  The  name  was  probably  given  in  the 
earliest  times  to  the  Egyptian  kings  as  being  the  chief 
on  earth,  aa  the  sun  was  the  chief  among  the  heavenly 
bodies^  and  afterwards,  when  this  luminary  became  the 
object  of  idolatrous  worship,  as  the  representation  or 
incarnation  of  their  sun-gcd,  Phra  or  Rd  (Wilkinson, 
Ane.  EgypL  iv,  267;  Rossini,  i,  115;  Trevor,  Egypt,  p. 
124-186>  Regarding  the  sun  at  first  as  the  greatest 
of  the  divine  works  and  a  main  element  in  the  produc- 
tion of  Egjrpt's  marvellous  fertility,  they  readily  used 
it  as  signifiosnt  of  their  monarchs,  to  whose  wise  lawa 
in  the  infancy  of  their  state  Egypt  is  supposed  to  be 
greatly  indebted  for  the  permanence  and  prosperity  of 
her  institutions.  '*Son  of  the  sun"  was  the  title  of 
every  Pharaoh,  and  the  usual  comparison  made  by  the 
priesthood  of  their  monarchs  when  returning  from  a 
successful  war  waa  that  his  power  was  exalted  in  the 
world  as  the  sun  waa  in  the  heavens  (Wilkinson,  i,  400 ; 
iv,  288).  In  the  hieroglyphics  the  hawk  was  the  em- 
blem of  the  king  aa  Pharaoh  (id.  iii,  287),  and  it  is  per- 
haps of  conseqaenoe  to  note  thst  in  the  representations 
of,  apparently,  two  diiferent  kings  ruling  contempora- 
neously over  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  the  hawk  occurs 
only  in  connection  with  one  of  them  (id.  iii,  282). 

Readers  of  Scripture  will  remark  that  Pharaoh  often 
standa  simply  like  a  proper  name  (Gen.  xii,  15 ;  xxxvii, 
86;  xl,  2  sq.;  xliv,  1  sq.;  and  so  generally  throughout 
the  Pentateuch,  and  also  in  Cant,  i,  9;  Isa.  xix,  11; 
xzx,  2).  '*  King  of  Egypt"  is  sometimes  subjoined  to 
it  (1  Kings  iii,  1 ;  2  Kings  xvii,  7 ;  xviii,  21) ;  and  some- 
times alio  the  more  specific  designation,  or  real  proper 
name  of  the  monareh  is  indicated,  as  Pharaoh  Necho 
(2  Kings  xxiii,  83),  Pharsoh  Hophra  (Jer.  xUv,  d0> 
Josephus  (AnL  viii,  6, 2)  says  that  while  every  king  of 
Egypt  from  Menes  to  the  time  of  Solomon  took  this 
title,  no  king  of  Egypt  used  it  afterwards,  and  affirma 
the  latter  fact  to  be  apparent  from  the  sacred  writings. 
This,  however,  is  not  quite  correct  Several  Egyptian 
kings  were  after  the  period  in  question  called  by  for^ 
eignert  Pharaoh,  sometimes  simply,  sometimes  ip  con- 
nection with  a  second  name  (2  Kings  xviii,  21 ;  xxiH, 
29) ;  but  the  alteration  from  the  time  of  Solomon  which 
undoubtedly  took  place  is  remarkable,  and  probably 
points  to  an  important  change  in  the  dynastic  history 
of  Egypt 

Some  writers  suppose  Pharaoh  to  have  been  the  name 
given  in  the  Bible  to  the  native  kings  of  Egypt  There 
were,  however,  probably  before  Solomon's  time  several 
introductiona  of  foreign  dynasties,  and  some  of  them,  if 
we  accept  the  usual  period  ascribed  to  the  rule  of  the 
Shepherds,  of  long  duration ;  yet  Scripture  gives  the 
title  to  all  alike  Men  this  period,  and  Josephus  states 
that  all  without  exception  assumed  it  Wilkinson  sup- 
poses that  it  was  the  title  of  such  kings  as  had  the  solo 
direction  of  affairs  while  Egypt  was  an  independent 
sute,  and  that  the  title  of  **  melek,"  or  king,  marked 
such  as  ruled  conjointly  with  other  kings  of  Egypt,  or 
who  governed  as  vicerojrs  under  a  foreign  ruler,  as  was 
the  case  after  the  Persian  conquest  (i,  148, 179)»  Thia 
is  very  probably  a  satisfactory  explanation  for  the  long 
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period  down  to  the  reign  of  Solomon.  Host  likely 
tfaioaghout  it  *'  Pbanoh"  marks  tbe  monarch  who  ruled 
alone  in  Egypt,  or  over  its  inferior  and  tribtttar^'  kings 
when  there  were  such.  This  may  seem  intiinated  in 
the  speech  of  one  of  them  to  Joseph :  **  I  am  Pharaoh, 
and  without  thee  shall  no  man  lift  up  his  hand  or  foot 
in  all  the  land  of  Egypt'*  (Gen.  zU,  44).  WJUkinson's 
explanation,  howeTer,  scarcely  aoooonts  for  the  period 
subsequent  to  the  Pharaoh  who  gave  his  daughter  to 
Solomon.  Shishak,  who  seems  to  baye  succeeded  bim, 
was  evidently  the  supreme  mler  of  Egypt,  and  not  only 
independent  of  foreigners,  but  able  to  extend  Egyptian 
power  ftr  beyond  the  limits  of  Egypt.  A  change  of 
dynasty  seems  here  to  have  caused  the  change  of  title, 
and  was  probably  more  or  less  connected  vrith  such 
changes  in  after  periods.  The  Persian  monarchs  finally, 
administering  the  affairs  of  Egypt  through  tributaiy 
native  kings,  took  the  title  of  Phtfaoh  as  indicative  of 
their  sovereignty  (Trevor,  Egypt,  p.  881).  With  them 
this  ancient  name  of  royalty  passed  away  forever. 

The  political  position  of  the  Pharaohs  in  Egypt  is  of 
gresa  moment  in  understanding  the  history  of  that 
ooontiy.  If  it  were  the  exclusive  title  of  the  supreme 
mler,  it  marks  the  general,  unity  of  Egypt  under  a 
single  monarch.  If  it  were  given  indifferently  to  every 
king  of  Egrpt  at  those  times,  which  seem  unquea* 
tionably  to  liave  recurred,  and  may  have  been  of  long 
duration  and  early  date,  when  several  kings  ruled  over 
various  divisions  of  the  countiy,  the  occurrence  of  the 
title  does  not  necessarily  mark  the  political  unity  of 
the  land.  According  to  the  first  view,  for  instance, 
the  Pharaoh  of  Abraham  or  Joseph  would  be  the  su- 
preme  ruler  of  the  whole  of  Egypt,  with,  it  might  hap- 
pen, various  dynasties  of  soboidinate  kings  under  him ; 
scooiding  to  the  latter,  he  might  be  only  king  of  a  por- 
tion of  Egypt,  with  other  dynasties  of  equal  rank  nding 
contemporaneously  elsewhere.  To  us  the  former  view 
appears  the  preferable  one  for  many  reasons.  The 
unity  of  Egypt  under  a  single  supreme  monarch  is,  we 
think,  unquestionably  tbe  view  according  to  which  the 
Scriptures  lead  us  to  think  thatyorei[^N€r«  regarded  that 
coontiy.  Whatever  may  have  beat  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  the  government,  into  wbich  Scriptore 
docs  not  enter  at  all,  the  general  view  given  us  of  Egypt 
in  tbe  Bible  is  that  of  a  country  united  under  one  mon- 
arch. The  earliest  apparent  reference  to  a  different 
state  of  things  occura  in  2  Kings  vii,  6,  where  we  read 
of  "kings  of  Egypt,"  apparently  of  equal  authority. 
Isaiah  predicts  great  troubles  arising  probably  from  a 
similar  dissolution  of  any  central  authority  (ch.  xix,  8 ; 
Wilkinson,  Egypt,  i,  178;  Rawlinson's  Uerod&tuSf  i,  51, 
note  4,  and  891).  All  ancient  history  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  (Herodotus,  Diodorus,  and  Manetho)  as- 
sumes the  political  unity  of  Egypt,  The  titles  of  tbe 
Pharaohs  seem  to  establish  it.  They  are  always  called 
on  the  monuments  ^  Lords  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt" 
(WilkixMon,  ii,  78 ;  2d  ser.  i,  261).  This  unity  of  Egypt 
from  the  earliest  times  is  now  generally  acknowledged 
(Hengstenbeig,  Egypt,  p.  84).  The  power  and  great- 
ness of  Egypt  from  the  remotest  times  point  to  such  % 
unity.  Its  high  civilization  and  peaceful  internal  con- 
dition are  a  similar  indication.  If  divided  into  several 
independent  kingdoms  Egypt  would  have  exhibited  the 
same  condition  which  all  the  petty  states  of  antiquity 
did,  in  which  every  man  was* of  necessity  a  soldier 
(Home,  Ettays,  ii,  xi).  Whereas  in  Egypt  soldiers 
formed  a  different  class  from  the  rest  of  the  oommonity, 
never  wore  arms  except  in  actual  service,  while  private 
dtixem  at  no  time  carried  offimsive  weapons  (Wilkin- 
son, i,  402).  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any 
eountzT  less  suited  by  geographical  configuration  for 
divided  rule  than  Egypt  from  the  Cataracts  to  the  sea. 
One  lerel  valley,  only  divided  east  and  west  by  its  river, 
shot  in  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  tbe  Libyan  and 
Arabian  moonteins  and  the  Syrian  deserts,  it  must  of 
necessity  form  a  single  state. 

Thia  view  of  the  polktical.posirioa  of  tbe  Pharaohs  is 


sot  inoonaistent  with  the  theory,  for  which  then  la 
very  strong  proof  from  Hanetho  axid  elsewhere,  that  for 
long  periods  of  Egyptian  history  there  may  have  been 
subordinate  djmasties  of  kings  ruling  throughout  Egypt* 
There  may  also  have  been,  but  probably  for  much  short* 
er  periods,  a  total  overthrow  of  the  central  power,  or  a 
practical  disregard  of  it  even  while  acknowledging  its 
nominal  authority.  There  is  a  passage  of  Manetho  pre- 
served by  Josephos  which  seems  to  point  strongly  to 
the  view  that  tlie  ancient  internal  constitution  of  Egypt 
was  its  govenmient  by  subordinate  kings  under  a  su- 
preme rider  (Josephus,  Con.  Ap,  i,  14).  Such,  he  ex- 
pressly tells  us,  was  ite  state  during  the  oppression  of 
the  Shepherds:  *< These  tyrannized  over  the  kings  of 
Thebais  and  of  the  other  parte  of  Egypt"  The  gen» 
end  idea  of  ancient  government  was  that  of  a  supreme 
monarch  over  tributaiy  kings ;  and  the  great  probability 
is  that  the  Shepherds  followed  this  analogy,  and,  merely 
deposing  the  ruling  Pharaoh,  left  the  minor  dynasties 
undistttibed.  The  Pharaohs  are  supposed  to  have  been 
at  all  times  invested  with  the  highest  sacerdotal  dig^ 
nity  (Hengstenberg,  Egypt,  p.  35;  Wilkinson,  i,  245). 
From  the  circumstance  that  in  the  earliest  names  en- 
closed in  ovals  the  title  priest  precedes  that  of  king, 
and  for  other  reasons,  Wilkinson  argues,  as  we  think 
inconclusively,  that  Egypt  was  originally  governed  by 
hierarchical  and  not  regal  power  (i,  16).    See  Eotpt. 

1.  The  Pharaoh  o/Ahrahanu — ^The  first  mention  of 
a  Pharaoh  in  the  Bible  is  on  the  occasion  of  Abram*s 
visit  to  Egypt  during  a  famine  in  Canaan  (Gen.  xii,  10). 
Which  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt  is  to  be  under- 
stood by  this  Pharaoh  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  d^ 
termine  with  certainty.  Wilkinson  supposes  him  to 
have  been  Apapptu;  AMcanus  calls  him  Jktmestem^ 
ma;  and  some  have  taken  him  to  be  one  of  the  Shep- 
herd kings.  We  have,  in  truth,  no  materials  in  Scrip- 
ture or  elsewhere  for  fixing*  the  name  and  place  of  this 
king  in  the  dynasties  of  Egypt.  In  regard  to  the  date 
also  of  Abraham's  intercourse  with  him  there  is  great 
uncertainty.  But  as  the  investigation  of  the  point 
would  involve  us  in  a  discussion  on  the  somewhat  per^ 
pkxed  chronology  of  the  earlier  parte  of  Old-Test,  hii^ 
tory,  and  tbe  still  more  perplexed  chronok>gy  of  ancient 
Egypt,  we  can  here  only  touch  upon  it;  but  see  for  the 
refutation  of  extreme  views  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptol- 
ogists, Hengstenbeiig's  Egypt  and  the  Bookt  of  ifo$ea, 
and  Sir  (X  Lewises  Attronomy  of  the  Andents,  At  the 
time  at  which  the  patriarch  went  into  Egypt,  according 
to  Hales's  as  well  as  Usher's  chronology,  it  is  generally 
held  that  the  country,  or  at  least  Lower  £g3rpt,  was 
ruled  by  the  Shepherd  kings,  of  whom  the  first  and 
most  powerful  line  was  the  fifteenth  d^-nasty,  the  un- 
doubted territories  of  which  would  be  first  entered  by 
one  coming  from  the  east  Manetho  relates  that  Sala- 
tis,  the  head  of  this  line,  esteblished  at  Avaris,  perhaps 
the  Zoan  of  the  Bible,  on  the  eastern  frontier,  what  ap- 
peara  to  have  been  a  great  permanent  camp,  at  which 
he  resided  for  part  of  each  year.  See  Zoan.  It  is 
noticeable  that  Sarah  seems  to  have  been  token  to 
Pharaoh's  house  immediately  after  the  coming  of  Abra- 
ham ;  and  if  this  were  not  so,  yet,  on  account  of  his 
flocks  and  herds,  the  patriarch  could  scarcely  have  gone 
beyond  the  part  of  the  country  which  was  always  more 
or  less  occupied  by  nomad  tribes.  It  is  also  possible 
that  Pharaoh  gave  Abraham  camels,  for  we  read  that 
Pharaoh  "entreated  Abram  well  for  Sarah's  sake:  and 
he  had  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  he-asses,  and  men-servants, 
and  maid-servants,  and  she-asses,  and  camels"  (Gen.  xii, 
16),  where  it  appean  that  this  property  was  the  gift  of 
Pharaoh,  and  tbe  circumstance  that  tbe  patriarch  aiteiw 
wards  held  an  Egyptian  bondwoman,  Uagar,  confirms 
the  inference.  If  so,  the  present  of  cameLs  would  argue 
that  this  Pharaoh  was  a  Shepherd  kingjfor  no.  evidence 
has  been  found  in  the  sculptures,  paintings,  and  inscrip- 
tions of  Egypt  that  in  tbe  Pharaonic  ages  the  camel 
was  used,  or  even  known  there,  and  this  omission  can 
be  best  explained  by  the  supposition  that  the  animal 
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was  batcful  to  the  Egyptians  as  of  great  value  to  their 
enemies  the  Shepherds.  On  the  other  hand,  Abraham's 
possessions,  especially  the  camels,  may  have  been  pur- 
chased by  him  from  the  nomad  tribes  with  the  proceeds 
of  Pharaoh's  liberality,  and  the  tact  that  Hagar  was  of 
(his  Arab  race  hardly  consists  with  her  having  been 
reduced  to  bondage  while  they  were  in  the  ascendant 
Indeed,  it  appears  that  the  Shepherd  Jiings  (q.  v.)  were 
not  on  good  terms  with  the  Hebrews,  as  their  interests 
were  rivaL  The  date  at  which  Abraham  visited  Egypt 
(according  to  the  chronology  which  we  hold  most  prob- 
able) was  about  KG.  2081,  which  would  not  accord 
with  the  time  of  Salatis,  the  head  of  the  fifteenth  dy- 
nasty, B.C.  2006,  according  to  our  reckoning,  but  rather 
with  that  of  Biuothris  of  the  second  (Thinitic)  dynasty, 
and  that  of  Otho^s  of  the  sixth  (Memphitic)  dynasty, 
aa  well  as  with  that  of  Tancheres  of  the  fifth  (Ele- 
phantinitic)  dynasty,  but  anterior  to  all  the  other  dy- 
nastic. 

2.  The  Pharaoh  of  Jos^.— Between  the  Pharaoh 
of  Abraham  and  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  there  was  an 
interval  of  two  hundred  years.  Daring  this  period 
there  may  have  been  varions  changes  of  dynasty,  art, 
and  religion  in  Egypt  of  which  we  derive  no  informa- 
tion from  Scripture ;  while  the  notice  of  the  former 
king  and  of  the  state  of  the  country  in  his  time  is  so 
brief  that  we  cannot  by  comparison  arrive  at  any  con- 
clusion upon  this  point.  Of  the  political  position  and 
character  of  the  latter,  and  the  condition  of  Egypt  in 
hia  time,  Scripture  gives  as  very  important  informa- 
tion from  his  intimate  connection  with  Joseph  and  the 
chosen  people  of  Grod. 

Wilkinson  identifies  this  Pharaoh  with  Otirteim  /, 
one  of  the  kings  of  his  sixteenth  dynast}'  of  Tanites, 
whose  reign  he  supposes  to  have  exceeded  forty-three 
years  (JSgffpt  i,  42,  48).  Bunsen  prefers  to  Identify 
him  with  0$irtesen  III,  of  the  seventeenth  dynasty  of 
Memphites,  who  is.  according  to  him,  the  Sesostris  of 
classical  writers  (Trevor,  JSgsfpt^  p.  254).  Osbum 
thinks  him  to  have  been  Apt^hu  (jind,  p.  216),  as  En- 
eebius  states,  changing  the  date  so  as  to  fit.  The 
identification  obviously  depends  simply  upon  m  com- 
parison of  the  Hebrew  and  Egyptian  chronologies. 
Whether  he  was  of  one  of  the  dynasties  of  the  Shepherd 
•kings  is  a  question  on  which  authorities  differ,  accord- 
ing to  their  views  of  the  date  of  the  Shepherd  rule,  and 
their  interpretation  of  the  scriptural  account  of  this 
king.  Wilkinson  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  he  was 
not  a  Shepherd  king,  an  opinion  with  which  Trevor 
agrees.  Josephus  says  that  he  was  a  Shepherd.  We 
are  decidedly  of  opinion  from  the  Incidental  notices  of 
Scripturo  that  he  was  not  of  a  Shepherd  dynast}'.  If 
we  are  to  accept  Manetho's  account,  we  must  suppose 
that  these  Shepherds  conquered  the  most  of  Egypt, 
•ruled  with  the  greatest  tyranny  and  cruelty  over  the 
Egyptians,  disregarded  the  old  laws  of  the  country, 
and  demolished  its  temples  (Josephus,  Ap»  i,  14). 
Their  rule  was  not  one  of  policy  and  conciliation,  but 
of  brute  foroe  and  terror,  an  idea  strongly  corroborated 
by  the  abomination  in  which  the  Bible  tells  us  all 
shepherds  were  held  in  Egypt,  and  by  the  testimony 
which  the  monuments  bear  to  the  detestation  and 
scorn  in  which  they  were  universally  held  (Wilkin- 
son, ii,  16;  iv,  126).  The  Shepherds  being  such,  it 
seems  to  us  quite  inconsistent  with  the  Biblical  narra- 
tive to  suppose  that  Joseph's  Pharaoh  was  a  Shepherd 
king.  Thus  we  find  that  the  Egyptian  prejudice 
against  shepherds  was  carefully  and  jealously  respect- 
ed by  this  king.  The  Israelites  on  coming  into  Eg^'pt 
were  by  him  located  in  the  border-land  (Hengsten- 
berg,  E^^i  p.  42)  of  Goshen,  where  they  would  Ferve 
as  a  barrier  against  the  shepherd-hating  Egj'ptlans 
(Gen.  xlvi,  84).  We  cannot  suppose  a  Shepherd  king 
to  act  thus.  He  would  not  thus  consult  a  native  prej- 
udice hostile  to  his  own  dynasty,  while  his  own  Shep- 
herd garrisons  occupied  the  strongholds  of  Egypt. 
Again,  Pharaoh's  court  and  household,  so  far  as  we 


know  them,  were  composed  of  native  Egyptians. 
Such  was  Potiphar,  the  captain  of  the  king's  body- 
guard, probably  the  most  trusted  officer  of  Pharaoh 
(Gen.  xxxix,  1) ;  while  the  chief  butler  and  baker  of 
his  court  are  the  well-known  officers  of  the  native 
court  of  the  Pharaohs  (Trevor,  p.  266).    The  officials 
of  Pharaoh's  prime  minister,  Joeeph,  are  also  native 
Egyptians,  whose  feelings  of  caste  towards  foreigners 
were  carefully  consulted  (Gen.  xliii,  82 ;  see  Bawlin- 
son's  Herodotui,  bk.  ii,  c.  41,  note  9).     In  the  midst  of 
universal  destitution,  when  all  others  were  reduced  to 
serfdom,  and  the  lands  of  Egypt  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  Pharaoh,  the  property'  of  the  native  Egyp- 
tian priests  alone  was  religbusly  respected,  and  they 
received,  without  any  return,  an  ample  maintenance 
fh>m  Pharaoh's  stores  for  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies (Gen.  xlvii,  22).    When  Pharaoh  songht  to  b^ 
stow  npon  Joseph  marks  of  the  highest  honor  for  his 
preservation  of  the  country,  one  of  these  marka  was 
the  bestowal  on  him  in  marriage  of  Asenath,  the 
daughter  of  Potipherah,  priest  of  On  or  Heliopolis, 
who  is  thus  distinguished  as  one  of  the  highest  and 
most  honored  personages  in  the  land  (Gen.  xli,  45). 
These  considerations  lead  ns  to  conclude  that  this 
Pharaoh  waa  a  native  Egyptian,  not  a  Shepherd  king, 
and  that  he  ruled  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Shepherds, 
or  during  their  supremacy,  while  the  memory  of  their 
tyranny  was  still  vivid  in  the  national  mind.    Baw- 
linson  (Herod,  bk.  ii,  c.  108,  note  2)  seems  to  think 
that  horses  were  unknown  in  Eg3rpt  till  the  time  of 
Amosis  (B.C.  1510),  and  would  thus  give  a  low  date  for 
this  monarch,  in  whose  time  horses  were*in  use  for 
ordinary  purposes  as  well  as  for  war  (Gen.  xlvii,  17). 
The  testimony  of  Herodotus  on  which  he  comments 
seems,  however,  opposed  to  this  view.     According  to 
the  chronology  which  we  adopt,  the  period  of  Joseph's 
deliverance  from  prison  waa  B.C.  1688,  which  will  fall, 
according  to  our  view  of  the  Egyptian  dynasties,  under 
the  reign  of  Aphobis,  the  fourth  king  of  the  fifteenth 
(Shepherd)  dynasty.    But  as  the  Shepherd  kings  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  friendly  to  the  Hebraws,  and 
for  the<  other  reasons  enumerated  above,  we  presume 
that  these  foreigners  were  not  at  this  time  (if  indeed 
they  ever  were)  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  Egypt. 
We  therefore  incline  to  identify  the  Pharaoh  in  ques- 
tion with  one  of  the  eighth  (Memphitic)  dynasty,  whose 
names  are  unrecorded,  but  who  were  oontemporaneous 
with  the  twelfth  (Diospolitic)  as  well  as  with  the 
fifteenth  (Shepherd)  dynasty.    There  is  one  indica- 
tion in  Scripture  which  seems  to  attribute  a  very  con- 
siderable antiquity  to  this  period.     In  Joseph's  time 
the  territory  allocated  to  the  Israelites  waa  called 
Goshen  (Gen.  xlv,  10).    In  the  time  of  Moses  thla 
ancient  name  appears  to  have  been  almost  forgotten, 
and  to  have  yielded  to  that  of  the  land  of  Bameaea 
(Gen.  xlvii,  11). 

The  religion  of  Egypt  during  the  reign  of  this  Pha- 
raoh appears  to  have  been  far  less  corrupt  than  it  sub- 
sequently presents  itself  in  the  time  of  Moses.  The 
.Scriptures  give  us  several  indications  of  this;  and 
these  of  no  indistinct  Idnd.  Thus  Joseph  speaJcs  to 
his  master's  wife  as  if  she  recognised  the  same  God 
that  he  did  (Gen.  xxxix,  9) .  Hia  language  to  the  chief 
butler  and  baker  in  the  prison  conveys  a  similar  idea 
(xl,  8),  as  does  his  address  to  Pharaoh  when  called  be- 
fore him  (xli,  16-82).  Pharaoh  in  his  speech  to  his 
servants  and  to  Joseph  speaks  of  God  precisely  as 
Joseph  had  done,  and  as  if  he  recognised  but  one 
God  (xli,  88, 39).  Joseph,  without  any  fear  of  inju- 
rious consequences  to  himself,  and  as  if  it  were  no  ex- 
traordinary thing,  allows  the  identity  of  his  religion 
with  that  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  (xlii,  18).  Joseph's 
steward,  probably  a  native  Egyptian,  evidently  recog- 
nises  their  God  (xliii,  28).  No  doubt  corruption  had 
now  been  introduced  into  the  pure  religion  derived 
f^om  Noah.  In  the  magicians  and  wise  men  (xli,  8) 
of  Egypt  we  see  probably  a.  caste  who  had  already 
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givm  a  nipentttioiu  eoloring  to  religion,  introdaoed 
new  rites  of  worship,  and  paved  the  way  for  a  total  de- 
dension  ftom  theism  to  gross  polytheism.  But  this 
Istter  condition  does  not  appear  to  have  been  reached 
in  the  time  of  Joseph.  Symbolic  worsliip,  if  now,  as 
is  most  likely,  in  common  use,  liad  still  to  a  Tery  great 
extent  left  undestroyed  the  notion  of  one  sapreme  God 
miing  oyer  all  the  nations ;  nor  liave  we  reason  to 
inppose  tliat  Potiplierah,  the  fatlier4n-law  of  Joseph, 
end  priest  of  On,  was  an  upholder  of  the  idolatry  of  a 
later  time.  The  san,  now  introduced  into  Egyptian 
worship,  was  by  him  in  all  lilLclihood  explained  as  the 
sign  and  symbol  of  deity,  but  not  as  partaking  of  deity 
Itself.  No  doubt  we  see  from  this  tiie  danger  of  any 
alteration  by  man  of  the  worship  ordained  by  God,  but 
at  the  sam«  time  the  religion  of  Egypt  may  have  been 
comparatiTaly  true  and  pnre,  though  it  had  now  intro- 
duced that  symbolism  which  quickly  degenerated  into 
the  grossest  idolatry  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Sym- 
bolic worship  was  now  probably  rsgarded  as  a  high 
proof  of  religious  wisdom  (Rom.  i,  ^) ;  a  short  time 
proved  it  to  be  utter  folly. 

The  government  of  Pharaoh  seems  to  have  been  of 
sn  absolute  kind  (Gen.  xli,  40-48;  see  Wilkinson,  i, 
45).  The  SQppositioa  that  at  this  time  Egypt  was 
governed  by  several  independent  dynasties  seems  in- 
consistent with  the  language  and  conduct  of  Pharaoh 
in  making  by  his  own  mere  will  Joseph  to  be  ruler 
"  over  all  the  land  of  £g3^*'  only  inferior  to  himself 
throogbont  its  whole  extent.  But  this  language  is 
evidently  that  of  oonrtly  assumption,  and  may  very 
naturally  be  applied  only  to  that  region  over  which  he 
rnfed.  The  evidence  is  very  strong  from  the  monu- 
ments and  other  sources  that  even  under  the  Shepherd 
rale  there  were  kings  in  other  parts  of  Egypt  largely 
if  not  wholly  independent  of  them .  The  appointment 
of  ooregents  decorated  with  royal  titles  is  thought  to 
have  bMn  characteristic  of  this  dynasty  (Trevor,  Egypt, 
p.  258).  This  Pharaoh's  personal  character  seems  to 
have  been  that  of  a  wise  and  prudent  monarch,  anxious 
for  the  welfare  of  his  people,  and  superior  to  popular 
prejudice  against  strangers.  Wilkinson  thinks  he 
was  pacific  in  his  policy,  and  his  conduct  in  receiving  a 
blessing  from  the  sged  Jacob  shows  a  humility  of  mind 
sad  a  respect  for  worth  which  contrasts  very  &vor- 
aUy'with  the  conduct  of  other  despotic  kings.  The 
titoation  of  his  capital  was  near  the  land  of  Goshen 
(Gen.  xlv,  10),  and  the  civilization  and  flourishing 
condition  of  Egypt  during  his  reign  were  very  great 
(Wilkinson,  i,  43).  Whether  he  were  the  same  mon- 
srch  whom  we  find  ruling  Egjrpt  at  the  time  of  Jacob's 
death,  seventeen  years  subsequently  to  his  removal 
mto  Goshen,  has  been  differently  viewed  (Gen.  1,  4). 
It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  Joseph's  using  the 
intercession  of  Pharaoh's  household  to  procure  a  fkvor 
from  the  king  indicates  a  less  intimate  acquaintance 
than  we  should  expect  between  him  and  that  king  who 
ruled  at  the  time  of  the  famine.  But  local  customs, 
probably  connected  with  the  habits  of  Egyptian  monm- 
iag,  may  acoonnt  fbr  this,  without  supposing  a  diiliBrent 
king  (Hengstenberg,  £^,  p.  71). 

3.  T%e  Pharaoh  ojfihe  Firti  PerteaiH<m  of  the  ImueU 
•fet.— The  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  Pharaoh 
of  Joseph's  time  and  the  Pharaoh  who  commenced  the 
peneention  of  Israel  is  much  affected  by  opinion  as  to 
the  length  of  the  sojonm  in  Egypt.  See  Chbohol- 
ooT.  According  to  our  view,  the  interval  between 
Jacob's  removal  into  Egypt  and  the  birth  of  Moses 
wss  a  little  over  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  years. 
The  unknown  quantity  is  the  period  from  the  com- 
meneement  of  the  persecntion  to  the  birth  of  Moses. 
It  was  the  aame  Pharaoh  that  began  to  afflict  Israel 
who  reigned  when  Moses  was  bom  (Acts  vii,  20),  snd 
the  persecntion  must  have  continued  a  considerable 
time  previous  to  allow  for  the  events  mentioned  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Exodus.  These  Included  the  build- 
iag  of  two  considerable  cities  and  other  labor,  for  which 


a  period  of  several  years  seems  to  be  required.  The 
name  and  dynasty  of  this  king  have  been  differently 
given  {Jour,  of  Sac  LU.  [new  ser.]  i,  491).  Wilkinson 
supposes  him  to  have  been  Amotit  or  Amet,  the  first 
of  tiie  eighteenth  dynasty  of  Theban  or  Diospolitan 
kings,  and  supports  his  view  of  the  change  of  dynasty 
at  this  time,  and  the  accession  of  kings  from  the  distant 
province  of  Thebes,  from  the  scriptural  account  of  him 
as  *^  a  new  king  that  knew  not  Jo8eph"(i,  47, 76).  Lord 
Prudhoe,  in  an  able  paper  given  by  Wilkinson  (i,  78), 
argues  that  the  new  king  was  BaiMtes  /,  who  was  also, 
according  to  him,  the  head  of  a  new  dynasty,  and  as 
such  ignorant  of  the  history  of  Joseph,  while  it  was 
for  Bameses  II  that  the  Israelites  built  the  treasure 
cities.  According  to  the  fragment  of  Manetho  pre- 
served by  Theophilus,  the  new  king  was  Ttthmoei$ 
(Bnnsen,  Effjfpt,  i,  665).  He  is  very  commonly  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  king  who  crushed  the  power 
of  the  Shepherds  in  Egypt.  From  a  picture  on  the 
walls  of  a  very  interesting  tomb  of  Boshere,  "super- 
intendent of  the  great  buildings"  to  king  Thothmes 
III,  Trevor  {Eggpi^  p.  72)  thinks  it  likely  that  it  was 
during  his  djmasty,  Uie  eighteenth,  that  the  oppression 
of  Israel  occurred,  and  that  most  likely  Amosis,  the 
first  king,,  was  the  originator  of  it  (p.  276).  Josephns 
{Ant  ii,  9,  1)  considers  him  to  have  been  of  a  new 
family  called  to  the  throne;  but  Hengstenberg  {Eggpty 
p.  262)  argues  that  the  appellation  of  "new  Ung,"  in 
the  Bible,  which  is  very  often  referred  to  in  proof  of  a 
change  of  dynasty,  indicates  only  a  disregard  of  the 
services  of  Joseph,  and  a  forgetfulness  of  the  old  affe&> 
tion  that  used  to  t>e  entertained  in  Eg^pt  and  by  its 
kings  for  the  great  preserver  of  their  countr}'.  Ac- 
cording to  Manetho's  story  of  the  Exodus — a  story  so 
contradictory  to  historical  truth  as  scarcely  to  be  wor- 
thy of  mention — ^the  Israelites  left  Egypt  in  the  reign 
of  Meneptah,  who  was  great-grandson  of  the  first  Ba- 
meses, and  son  and  successor  of  the  second.  This  king 
is  held  by  some  Egyptologists  to  have  reigned  about 
the  time  of  the  rabbinical  date  of  the  Exodus,  which 
is  virtually  the  same  as  that  which  has  been  supposed 
to  be  obtainable  fh)m  the  genealogies.  There  is,  how- 
ever, good  reason  to  place  these  kings  much  later;  in 
which  case  Bameses  I  would  be  the  oppressor;  but 
then  the  building  of  Bameses  could  not  be  placed  in 
his  reign  without  a  disregard  of  Hebrew  chronology. 
But  the  argument  thsi  there  is  no  earlier  known  king 
Bameses  loses  much  of  its  weight  when  we  bear  in 
mind  that  one  of  the  sons  of  A&hmes,  head  of  the  eight- 
eenth djmasty,  who  reigned  about  two  hundred  years 
before  Bameses  I,  bore  the  same  name,  besides  that 
very  many  names  of  kings  of  the  Shepherd  period,  per- 
haps of  two  whole  dynasties,  are  unknown.  A^dnst 
this  one  fiMt,  which  is  certainly  not  to  be  disregarded, 
we  must  weigh  the  general  evidence  of  the  history, 
which  shows  us  a  king  apparently  governing  a  part 
of  Egypt,  with  subjects  inferior  to  the  Israelites,  and 
fearing  a  war  in  the  country.  Like  the  Pharaoh  of 
the  Exodus,  he  seems  to  have  dwelt  in  Lower  Egypt^ 
probably  at  Avaris.  (When  Moses  went  to  see  his 
people,  and  slew  the  Egyptian,  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  made  any  Journey,  and  the  burying  in  sand 
shows  that  the  place  was  in  a  part  of  Egypt,  like 
Goshen,  encompassed  by  sandy  deserts.)  Compare 
this  condition  with  the  power  of  the  kings  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  and  of  the  nineteenth  dynasties: 
rulers  of  an  empire,  governing  a  united  country  from 
which  the  head  of  their  line  had  driven  the  Shepherds. 
The  view  that  this  Pharaoh  was  of  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  d3'na8ty  seems  at  first  sight 
extremely  probable,  especially  if  it  be  supposed  that 
the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  was  a  Shepherd  king.  The  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Shepherds  at  the  commencement  of  this 
dynasty  would  have  naturally  caused  an  immediate  or 
gradual  oppression  of  the  Israelites.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  what  we  have  just  said  of  the  power 
of  some  kings  of  this  dynasty  is  almost  as  true  of  their 
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pradeceeson.  The  Bilenoe  of  th«  historical  monnmeiita 
te  ftlso  to  be  weighed,  when  we  bear  in  mind  how  no* 
merous  the  gaps  are,  and  tliat  we  might  expect  man}r  of 
the  events  of  the  oppiession  to  be  recorded  even  if  the 
exodus  were  not  noticed.  If  we  assign  this  Pharaoh  to 
the  age  before  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  which  onr  view 
of  Hebrew  chronology  iKroul'd  proinibly  oblige  as  to  do, 
we  have  stiil  to  determine  whether  he  were  a  Shepherd 
or  an  figjrpttan.  If  a  Shepherd,  he  mnst  have  been  of 
the  sixteenth  or  the  seventeenth  dynasty ;  and  that 
he  was  Egyptianized  does  not  afford  any  alignment 
against  this  supposition,  since  it  appeaiB  that  foreign 
kings,  who  can  only  be  assigned  to  one  of  these  two 
lines,  had  Egyptian  names.  In  coxroboration  of  this 
view  we  quote  a  remarkable  passage  that  does  not 
seem  otherwise  explicable:  '*My  people  went  down 
aforetime  into  Egypt  to  sojourn  there ;  and  the  Assyr- 
fan  oppressed  them  without  cause"  (Isa.  Hi,  4) :  which 
may  bis  compared  with  the  allusions  to  the  exodus  in 
a  prediction  of  the  same  prophet  respecting  Assyria 
(x,  24, 26).  Our  inference  is  strengthened  by  the  dis- 
covery that  kings  bearing  a  name  almost  certainly  an 
Egyptian  translation  of  an  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  re- 
gal title  are  among  those  apparently  of  the  Shepherd 
age  in  the  Turin  Papyrus  (liCpsius,  Kdmgtbudk,  Tafel 
xviii,  xix,  276,  28d).  According  to  our  view  of  the 
Hebrew  chronology,  the  birth  of  Moses  occurred  B.C. 
1788.  The  scheme  of  Egyptian  chronology  which  we 
have  adopted  places  the  l>eginning  of  ^e  sixteenth 
(Shepherd)  dynasty  in  B.C.  1756,  and  it  would  there- 
fore be  under  the  reign  of  one  of  the  first  kings  of  this 
dynasty,  whose  names  are  unknown,  that  the  persecution 
of  the  Israelites  began. 

4.  The  Pharaoh  o/Ifctes's  JExOe.—lt  is  often  sup- 
posed that  the  Ptiaraoh  who  ruled  Egypt  at  the  birth 
of  Moses  is  the  same  Pharaoh  who  ruled  it  when  Mo- 
ses fled  into  Midian  (Exod.  ii,  16).  There  is  nothing 
In  the  narrative  of  Scripture  to  lead  us  to  this  conclu- 
sion, though  it  may  possibly  have  been  the  case.  The 
probabilities,  however,  seem  to  point  the  other  way. 
We  have  allowed  about  eight  years  of  his  reign  to 
have  elapsed  prior  to  the  birth  of  Moses,  who  at  the 
period  of  flight  was  forty  years  of  age  (Acts  vii,  28). 
The  monarch,  therefore,  if  the  same,  mnst  have  reigned 
forty-eight  years,  whicli  is  an  unusual  length.  (The 
entire  16th  dynasty  of  thirty-two  kings  seems  to  have 
lasted  but  112  years.)  The  jealousy  also  with  which 
Moees  was  regarded  by  this  Pharaoh  seems  to  indicate 
that  he  did  not  stand  towards  him  in  the  relation  of 
Ids  grandfather  by  adoption.  The  view  is  further 
confirmed  by  the  intimation  in  Exod.  iv,  19,  which 
seems  to  tell  us  that  the  Pharaoh  who  sought  Moses's 
life  lived  nearly  to  tbe  time  of  his  return  into  Egypt, 
a  period  of  forty  years.  If  this  were  so,  it  is  impossi^ 
ble  for  this  king  to  have  been  the  monarch  who  began 
the  persecution  of  Israel.  We  prefer,  therefore,  to  re- 
gard him  as  diflisrent,  and  as  probably  chosen  by  adop- 
tion, to  continue  tlie  succession  of  a  childless  family. 
We  would  make  the  year  during  his  reign  at  the  flight 
of  Moses  to  have  been  B.C.  1698,  and  his  attempt  upon 
the  life  of  the  great  lawgiver  is  the  only  event  of  his 
reign  recorded  in  Scripture. 

5.  The  Pharaoh  of  the  £zotfe.— The  Pharaoh  in 
whose  reign  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  was 
achieved  would  appear  to  have  succeeded  to  the  throne 
not  very  long  before  the  return  of  Moses  to  E^'pt  af- 
ter his  forty  years*  sojourn  in  Midian  (Exod.  iv,  19). 
His  relationship  to  his  predecessor  is  not  told  us,  but 
he  was  probably  of  the  same  dynasty,  and  carried  on 
the  traditional  policy  of  a  grinding  oppression  of  the 
Israelites.  We  do  not  read  of  any  efflnt  of  his  to  re- 
duce the  numbers  of  that  nation :  he  seems  rather  to 
have  looked  on  their  numbers  as  an  additional  source 
of  grandeur  and  power  to  Egypt  by  an  enforced  sys- 
tem of  labor.  The  name  of  this  Pharaoh  is  very  vari- 
ously related.  Wilkinson  supposes  him  to  have  been 
Thtihmei  Illy  the  fourth  or  fifth  monarch,  according 


to  him,  of  the  eighteentibi  dynasty  of  Theban  or  Dioa- 
politan  kings ;  while  Manetho,  according  to  Afrieanus, 
makes  him  to  have  been  Amot,  the  first  of  that  line  of 
monarchs ;  and  lord  Prudhoe  would  have  him  to  have 
been  Pihahmen,  the  last  of  that  dynasty  (Wilkhison, 
l^^Kpe.  i,  81,41,  81).  Ptolemy,  the  priest  of  Mendis, 
agrees  in  opinion  with  Manetho  (Bunsen,  JEgsF^t  i,  90). 
Various  reasons  are  given  in  the  Journal  of  Saertd 
liieraiure  (new  ser.  i,  490)  ibr  supposbig  him  to  have 
been  Sethot  II,  Respecting  the  time  of  this  king,  we 
can  only  be  sure  that  he  was  reignmg  for  about  a  year 
or  more  before  the  exodus,  which  we  place  B.C.  1668. 

His  acts  show  us  a  man  at  once  impious  and  super- 
stitious, alternately  rebelling  and  submitting.  At  first 
he  seems  to  have  thought  that  his  magicians  could 
work  the  same  wonders  as  Moses  and  Aaron,  yet  even 
then  he  begged  that  the  firogs  might  be  taken  away, 
and  to  the  end  he  prayed  that  a  plague  might  be  re- 
moved, promising  a  concession  to  the  Israelites,  and 
as  soon  as  he  was  respited  failed  to  keep  his  word. 
This  is  not  strange  in  a  character  principally  influ- 
enced by  fear,  and  history  abounds  in  parallels  to  Pha- 
raoh. His  vacUlation  only  ended  when  be  lost  his 
army  in  the  Bed  Sea,  and  the  Israelites  were  finally 
delivered  out  of  hla  hand.  Whether  he  himself  was 
drowned  has  been  considered  matter  of  uncertaint}',  as 
it  is  not  so  stated  in  the  account  of  the  exodus.  An- 
other passage,  however,  appears  to  affirm  it  (Psa. 
cxxxvi,  15).  It  seems  to  be  too  great  a  latitude  of 
criticism  either  to  argue  that  the  expression  in  this 
passage  indicates  the  overthrow,  but  not  the  death  of 
the  king,  especially  as  the  Hebrew  expression  "shook 
oflT"  or  "threw  in"  is  very  literal,  or  that  it  is  only 
a  strong  Shemitic  expression^  Besides,  throughout 
the  preceding  history  his  end  is  foreshadowed,  and  is, 
perhaps,  positively  foretold  in  Exod.  ix,  15 ;  though 
this  passage  may  be  rendered,  "For  now  I  might  have 
stretched  out  my  hand,  and  might  have  smitten  thee 
and  thy  people  with  pestilence;  and  thou  wouldest 
have  been  cut  off  from  tbe  earth,"  as  by  KaBsch  (Com- 
meniarjff  ad  loc.),  instead  of  as  in  the  A.  Y. 

Although  we  have  already  stated  our  reasons  for 
abandoning  the  theory  that  places  the  exodus  under 
the  nineteenth  dynasty,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  an 
additional  and  conclusive  argument  for  rejecting  as 
unhistorical  the  tale  preserved  by  Manetho,  which 
makes  Meneptah^  the  son  of  Rameses  II,  the  Pharaoh 
in  whose  reign  the  Israelites  left  Egypt.  This  tale 
was  common^  current  in  Egypt,  liut  it  must  be  re- 
marked that  the  htftorian  gives  it  only  on  the  author- 
ity of  tradition.  M.  Mariette*s  recent  discoveries  have 
added  to  the  evidence  we-  already  had  on  the  subjject. 
In  this  story  the  secret  of  the  success  of  the  rebels  was 
that  they  had  allotted  to  them  by  Amenophis,  or 
Meneptah,  the  city  of  Avaris,  formerly  held  by  the 
Shepherds,  but  then  in  ruins.  That  the  people  to 
whom  this  place  was  given  were  working  in  the  quar- 
ries east  of  the  Nile  is  enough  of  itself  to  throw  a  doubt 
on  the  narrative,  for  there  appear  to  have  been  no  quar- 
ries north  of  those  opposite  Memphis,  from  which  Ava- 
ris was  distant  nearly  tbe  whole  length  of  the  Delta ; 
but  when  it  is  found  that  this  very  king,  as  well  as  his 
fkther,  adorned  the  great  temple  of  Avaris,  the  story 
is  seen  to  be  essentially  false.  Tet  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  some  calamity  occurred  about  this  time,  with 
which  the  Egyptians  wilfully  or  ignorantly  confounded 
the  exodus :  if  they  did  so  ignorantly,  there  would  be 
an  argument  that  this  event  took  place  during  the 
Shepherd  period,  which  waa  probably  in  aiter-timea 
an  obscure  part  of  the  annals  of  Egypt.  The  charac- 
ter of  this  Pharaoh  finds  its  parallel  among  the  Assyr- 
ians rather  than  the  Egyptians.  The  impiety  of  the 
oppressor  and  that  of  Sennacherib  are  remarkably 
similar,  though  Sennacherib  seems  to  have  been  mors 
resolute  in  his  rssbtanoe  than  Pharaoh.  This  resem- 
blance is  not  to  be  overlooked,  especially  as  it  seems 
to  indicate  an  idi«Mynerasy  of  the  Assyrians  and  kiti- 
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dred  natknii,  for  ostioMl  cKaneter  was  mora  marked 
in  antiquity  than  it  is  noir  in  most  peoples,  donlitless 
because  isolation  was  then  general  and  is  now  special. 
Tfans,  the  Egyptian  monnments  show  ns  a  people 
highly  reverencing  their  gods,  and  OTsn  those  of  other 
nstkma,  the  most  powerfid  kings  appearing  as  suppli- 
ants in  the  representatfons  of  the  tuples  and  tombs. 
In  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  on  the  contrary,  the  kings 
sre  seen  rather  as  protected  by  the  gods  than  as  wor* 
shipping  them;  ao  that  we  understand  how  in  such  a 
country  the  iamous  decree  of  Darius,  which  Daniel 
disobeyed,  eouM  be  enacted.  Again,  the  Egyptians 
do  not  seem  to  hare  supposed  that  their  enemies  wera 
supported  by  gods  hostile  to  those  of  Egypt,  whereas 
the  Assyrians  considered  their  gods  as  more  powerful 
than  those  of  the  nations  they  subdued.  This  is  im- 
portant in  connection  with  the  idea  that  at  least  one 
of  the  Pharaohs  of  the  oppression  was  an  Assyrian. 

The  idolatiy  lit  Egjpt  appears  to  haTS  arrived  at  its 
height  in  the  time  of  this  monarch.  We  see  evidences 
of  a  great  diiferance  between  the  religious  system  of 
this  period  and  of  the  time  of  Joeeph's  Pharaoh. 
At  both  periods  indeed  we  read  of  the  '*  magician 
and  wise  men  of  Egypt,"  but  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  because  the  names  are  the  same  the  part  dis- 
dmrged  by  them  was  identical  in  the  two  periods. 
Besides,  we  read  in  the  later  period  (Exod.  vii,  II)  of 
an  order  of  men  (sorcerers,  C*^fi1S3t))  apparently  un- 
known in  the  earlier.  These  men  supported  their  au- 
thority And  doctrine  by  claims  to  miraculous  power 
(rer.  11),  whether  we  suppose  them  to  have  executed 
their  feats  merely  by  a  skilful  system  of  Jugglery 
and  sleight  of  hand,  or,  as  many  think,  by  diabolical 
aid.  The  authority  of  the  God  of  Israel,  acknowl- 
edged by  the  earlier  Pharaoh,  is  by  this  Ung  icorn- 
fiilly  renounced,  and  a  vast  system  of  polytheism,  em- 
bracing the  fiunous  worship  of  sacred  animals,  is  firmly 
estabtiahed  as  the  religkm  of  Egypt  (v,  2;  xii,  12; 
viii,  26).  This  was  the  suitable  time  (iiosen  by  God, 
when  a  great  monarch  ruled  over  the  greatest  empire 
of  its  time,  which  had  brought  to  full  development  the 
idolatry  by  it  widely  propagated,  to  read  a  lesson  to 
the  G«BtiIe  world  on  the  feebleness  of  idols  as  com- 
pared to  him. 

Before  speaking  of  the  later  Pharaohs  we  may  men- 
tion a  point  of  weight  in  referanee  to  the  identification 
of  these  earlier  ones.    The  accounts  of  the  campaigns 
of  the  Pharaohs  of  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and 
twentieth  dynasties  have  not  been  found  to  contain 
any  reforence  to  the  Israelites.    Hence  it  might  be 
sappoeed  that  in  their  days,,  or  at  least  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  time,  the  Israelites  were  not  yet  in 
the  Promised  Land.    There  is,  however,  an  almost 
eqeal  silence  as  to  the  Canaanittsh  nations.    The  land 
itKl^  Kanana  or  Ktmaan,  is  indeed  mentioned  as  in- 
vaded, as  well  aa  those  of  Kketa  and  Amar^  referring 
l»  the  Hietites  and  Amorites ;  but  the  Utter  two  must 
htTC  been  tomches  of  those  nations  seated  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Orontes.    A  recently  discovered  record  of 
Thothmes  III,  published  by  M.  do  Roug6  in  the  Remm 
AreUobgiqHe  (Nov.  1861,  p.  844  sq.),  contains  many 
Bsmes  of  Canaanitish  towns  conquered  by  that  king, 
bet  not  one  recognised  as  Israelitish.    These  Canaan- 
itish names  are,  moreover,  on  the  Israelitish  borders, 
not  in  the  heart  of  the  country.    It  is  interesting  that 
•  great  battle  is  shown  to  have  been  won  by  this  king 
at  Hegiddo.     It  seems  probable  that  the  Egyptians 
eifher  abstained  from  attacking  the  Israelites  from  a 
iBoolIeetSon  of  the  catamitiea  of  the  exodus,  or  that 
they  were  on  friendly  terms.     It  is  very  remarkable 
tbat  the  Egyptians  wera  granted  privileges  in  the  law 
(Dent  zxiii,  7),  and  that  ShishaJc,  the  first  king  of 
Egypt  after  the  exodus  whom  we  know  to  have  in- 
vaded the  Hebrew  territories,  was  of  foreign  extrao- 
tioa,  if  not  actually  a  foraigner. 
€.  Plorafl^  tk9  FMetmlam  of  M€nd,-^ln  the 


genealogies  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  mention  is  made  of 
the  daughter  of  a  Piiaraoh  married  to  an  Israelite : 
"  Bithiah,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  which  Mered  took*' 
(1  Chron.  iv,  18).  That  the  name  Pharaoh  here  prob- 
ably designates  an  Egyptian  king  we  have  already 
shown,  and  observed  that  the  date  of  Mered  is  donbt> 
fal,  although  it  is  likely  that  he  lived  before,  or  not 
much  after,  the  exodus.  See  Bithiah.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  name,  Miriam,  of  one  of  the  family  of 
Mered  (ver.  17),  apparently  his  sister,  or  perhaps  a 
daughter  by  Bithiah,  Suggests  that  this  part  of  the 
genealogies  may  refer  to  about  the  time  of  the  exodus. 
Tills  marriage  may  tend  to  aid  us  in  determining  the 
age  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt.  It  is  perhaps  less  probable 
ttiat  an  Egyptian  Pharaoh  would  have  given  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriage  to  an  Israelite,  than  that  a  Shepherd 
king  would  have  done  so,  before  the  oppression.  But 
Bithiah  may  have  been  taken  in  war  after  the  exodus, 
by  the  surprise  of  a  caravan,  or  in  a  foray.  Others, 
however,  bring  down  this  event  to  the  times  of  or  near 
those  of  David.  It  was  then  the  policy  of  the  Pha- 
raohs to  ally  themselves  with  the  great  families  whose 
power  lay  between  Egypt  and  Assyria,  as  we  know 
from  the  intermarriages  of  Hadad  and  Solomon  with 
the  Egyptian  dynasty.  The  most  interesting  feature 
connected  with  this  transaction  is  the  name,  Bithiah 
(daughter  of  Jehovah),  given  to  the  daughter  of  Pha- 
raoh. It  exhibits  the  true  faith  of  Israel  as  exerting 
its  influence  abroad,  and  gaining  proselytes  even  in 
the  royal  house  of  idolatrous  Egypt.     See  Mebbd. 

7.  Pharaoh,  the  Protector  of  Hadad.— Vfiih  the  ex- 
ception of  the  preceding  Pharaoh,  whose  date  is  doubi- 
fril,  then  is  a  long  silence  in  Jewish  history  as  to  the 
kings  of  Egypt.  During  the  period  of  the  judges,  and 
throughout  the  reigns  of  Saul  and  David,  they  had 
apparently  neither  entered  into  alliance  nor  m&de  war 
with  the  Israelites.  If  such  an  event  bad  happened,  it 
is  probable  that  some  mention  would  have  bieen  made 
of  it.  It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  daring  this  pe- 
riod they  had  made  no  wan  nor  effected  any  conquests 
to  the  east  of  Egypt,  for  the  seaboard  of  Canaan,  which 
Isrsel  did  not  during  this  time  occupy,  seems  to  have 
been  a  usual  passage  for  the  Egyptian  armies  in  their 
eastern  wars.  But  the  silence  of  Scripture  points  to 
the  probability  that  for  this  long  period  Egypt  did  not 
occupy  the  commanding  poeitinn  of  the  earlier  or  the 
later  Pharaohs.  Intest^e  divistons  and  dynastic  quar- 
rels may  during  a  great  portion  of  it  have  retained  the 
Egyptians  within  tlieir  proper  borders,  satisfied  if  they 
were  not  assailed  by  foreign  nations.  In  the  reign  of 
David  we  incidentally  find  notke  of  a  Pharaoh  who 
received  with  distinction  Hadad  the  Edomite  fleeing 
from  Joab,  and  gave  him  his  sister-in-law  for  wife  (1 
Kings  xi,  15-22).  We  find  this  Fharaoh  rnling  from 
about  the  twentieth  year  of  David's  reign  to  its  close, 
i.  e.  from  about  B.C.  1088  to  B.C.  10X3.  His  reign  per- 
haps came  to  an  end  soon  after  David's  death,  as  Sol- 
omon's fother-in-law  is  thought  to  have  been  another 
Pharaoh.  His  treatment  of  Hadad,  a  bitter  enemy 
of  David,  and  with  strong  reason  so,  was  certainly  an 
unfiriendly  act  towards  the  latter,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  attended  by  any  ulterior  consequences. 
No  war  ensued  between  Egypt  and  Israel,  and  Pha- 
raoh made  no  attempt  to  restore  Hadad  to  the  throne 
of  Edom.  When  this  latter,  upon  David's  death, 
sought  to  return  home,  evidently  with  the  intention  of 
disturbing  the  reign  of  Solomon  in  its  commencement, 
Pharaoh  was  apparently  opposed  to  his  return,  very 
probably  from  a  disinclination  to  favor  any  step  which 
might  involve  him  in  unpleasant  relations  with  the 
powerful  kingdom  of  Israel,  then  at  the  height  of  its 
greatness,  ^vbably  in  the  first  part  of  this  account 
the  fugitives  took  refuge  in  an  Egyptian  mining-sta- 
tion in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  and  so  obtained  guides 
to  conduct  them  into  Egypt.  There  they  were  re- 
ceived in  accordance  with  the  Egyptian  policy,  but 
with  the  especial  fovor  that  seems  to  have  been  showa 
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about  this  time  towards  the  eastern  neighbors  of  the 
PharaobSi  which  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty 
of  foreign  extraction.  For  the  idendffcation  of  this 
Pharaoh  we  bare  chronological  indications,  and  the 
name  of  his  wife.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  his- 
tory of  Bgypt  at  this  time  is  extremely  obscure,  nei- 
ther the  monuments  nor  Bfanetho  giving  ns  clear  in- 
formation as  to  the  kings.  It  appears  that  towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  twentieth  dynasty  the  high- 
priests  of  Amen,  the  god  of  Thebes,  gained  great  pow- 
er, and  at  last  supplanted  the  Rameaes  Uimily,  at  least 
in  Upper  Egypt.  At  the  same  time  a  line  of  Tanitic 
kings,  Manetho's  twenty-first  dynasty,  seems  to  have 
ruled  in  Lower  Egypt.  The  feeble  twentieth  dynasty 
was  probably  soon  extinguished,  but  the  priest-rulers 
and  the  Tanltes  appear  to  have  reigned  contemporane- 
ously, until  they  were  both  succeeded  by  the  Bubastites 
of  the  twenty-second  dynasty,  of  whom  Sheshonk  I,  the 
Shiskak  of  the  Bible,  was  the  first.  The  monuments 
have  preserved  the  names  of  several  of  the  high- 
priests,  perhaps  all,  and  probably  of  some  of  the  Ta- 
nites ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  Manetho*s  Tanitic 
line  does  not  include  some  of  the  former,  and  we  liave 
no  means  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  its  numbers.  It 
may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  the  Pharaoh  or  Pha- 
raohs spoken  of  in  the  Bible  as  ruling  in  the  time  of 
David  and  Solomon  were  Tanites,  as  Tanis  was  near- 
est to  the  Israelitish  territory.  We  have  therefore  to 
compare  the  chronological  indications  of  Scripture 
with  the  lut  of  this  dynasty.  Shisliak  must  have  be- 
gun to  reign  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Solomon  (B.C. 
989).  The  conquest  of  Edom  probably  took  place 
some  fifty  years  earlier.  It  may  therefore  be  inferred 
that  Hadad  fled  to  a  king  of  Egjrpt  who  may  have 
ruled  at  least  twenty-five  years,  probably  ceasing  to 
govern  before  Solomon  married  the  daughter  of  a  Pha- 
raoh early  in  his  reign ;  for  it  seems  unlikely  that  the 
protector  of  David's  enemy  would  have  given  his 
daughter  to  Solomon,  unless  he  were  a  powerless  king, 
which  it  appears  was  not  the  case  with  Solomon's  &- 
ther-in-law.  This  would  give  a  reign  of  twenty-five 
years,  or  25  -\-x  separated  Arom  the  close  of  the  dynasty 
by  a  period  of  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  years.  Ac- 
cording to  Africanus,  the  list  of  the  twenty-first  dynasty 
is  as  follows :  Smcndes,  26  years ;  Psusennes,  46 ;  Neph- 
elcheres,  4 ;  Amenothis,  9 ;  Osochor,  6 ;  Psinaches,  9 ; 
Psusennes,  14 ;  but  Eusebius  gives  the  second  king  41, 
and  the  last  86  years,  and  hb  numbers  make  up  the 
sum  of  180  years,  which  Africanus  and  he  agree  in  as- 
signing to  the  dynasty,  although  the  true  sum  seems 
to  be  109  years.  If  we  take  the  numbers  of  Eusebius, 
Osochor  would  probably  be  the  Pharaoh  to  whom  Ha- 
dad fled,  and  Psusennes  II  the  father-in-law  of  Solo- 
mon ;  but  the  numbers  of  Africanus  would  substitute 
Psusennes  I,  and  probably  Psinaches.  We  cannot, 
however,  be  sure  tliat  the  reigns  did  not  overlap,  or 
were  not  separated  by  intervals,  and  the  numbers  are 
not  to  be  considered  trustworthy  until  tested  by  the 
monuments.  The  royal  names  of  the  period  have 
been  searched  in  vain  for  any  one  resembling  Tahpe- 
nes.  If  the  Egyptian  equivalent  to  the  similar  geo- 
graphical name  Tahpanhes,  etc.,  were  known,  we 
might  have  some  clew  to  that  of  this  queen.  See 
Tahpakhes;  Tahpekbs. 

8.  Pharaoh^  the  FaiherHU'law  of  Sotomoru — In  the 
narrative  of  the  beginning  of  Solomon's  reign,  after  the 
account  of  the  deaths  of  Adonijah,  Joab,  and  Shiroei, 
and  the  deprivation  of  Abiathar,  we  read:  "And  the 
'kingdom  was  established  in  the  hand  of  Solomon.  And 
Solomon  made  affinity  with  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt, 
and  took  Pharaoh's  daughter,  and  brought  her  into  the 
city  of  David,  until  he  had  made  an  end  of  building  his 
own  house,  and  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  round  about"  (1  Kings  ii,  46;  iii,  1).  The 
events  mentioned  before  the  marriage  belong  altogether 
to  the  very  commencement  of  Solomon's  reign,  except* 


ing  the  matter  of  Shtmei,  which,  extending  throogh 
tfajree  years,  is  carried  on  to  its  completion.  The  men- 
tion that  the  queen  was  brought  into  the  city  of  David 
while  Solomon's  house,  and  the  Temple,  and  the  dty- 
wall  were  building,  shows  that  the  marriage  took  plsice 
not  later  than  the  eleventh  year  of  the  king,  when  the 
Temple  was  finished,  having  been  commenced  in  the 
fourth  year  (vi,  1, 87, 86).  It  is  also  evident  that  this 
alliance  was  before  Solomon's  falling  away  into  idolatry 
(iii,  8),  of  which  the  Egyptian  queen  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  one  of  the  causes.  From  this  chronological 
indication  it  appears  that  the  marriage  must  have  taken 
place  between  about  twenty-four  and  eleven  years  be- 
fore Shisbak's  accession.  It  must  be  recollected  that  it 
seems  certain  that  Solomon's  father-in-law  was  not  the 
Pharaoh  who  was  reigning  when  Hadad  left  Egypt 
Both  Pharaohs,  as  already  shown,  cannot  yet  be  identi- 
fied in  Manetho's  Ust.    See  Pharaoh's  Dauohteb. 

This  Pharaoh  led  an  expedition  into  Palestine,  which 
is  thus  incidentally  mentioned,  where  the  building  of 
Gezer  by  Solomon  is  recorded :  "•  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt 
had  gone  up,  and  taken  Grezer,  and  burnt  it  with  fire, 
and  slain  the  Canaanites  that  dwelt  in  the  city,  and 
given  it  [for]  a  present  unto  his  daughter,  Solomon's 
wife"  (ix,  16).  This  is  a  very  curious  historical  cir- 
cumstance, for  it  shows  that  in  the  reign  of  David  or 
Solomon,  more  probably  the  latter,  an  Egyptian  king, 
apparently  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  Israelitish 
monarch,  conducted  an  expedition  into  Palestine,  and 
besieged  and  captured  a  Canaanitish  city.  This  oc- 
currence warns  us  against  the  sup^ition  that  similar 
expeditions  could  not  have  occurred  in  earlier  times 
without  a  war  with  the  Israelites.  Its  incidental  men- 
tion also  shows  the  danger  of  inferring,  from  the  silence 
of  Scripture  as  to  any  such  earlier  expedition,  that  noth- 
ing of  the  kind  took  place. 

This  Pharaoh  we  suppose  to  have  reigned  over  all 
Egypt,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  posses- 
sions in  Asia.  The  kingdom  of  Israel,  we  are  told, 
stretched  to  the  land  of  the  Philistines  and  the  border 
of  Egypt  (1  Kings  iv,  21),  so  that  Egypt  seems  to  have 
been  strictly  confined  on  the  eastward  by  Philistia  and 
Canaan.  His  expedition  to  and  capture  of  Gezer  was 
the  capture  of  a  city  hitherto  independent  both  of  him 
and  Solomon,  and  over  which  he  retained  no  authority 
(1  Kings  ix,  15, 16).  The  kingdom  of  Israel  was  at  this 
time  of  greater  extent  and  power  than  that  of  Egypt, 
so  that  the  alliance  with  Solomon  would  be  courted  by 
Pharaoh,  and  seems  to  have  been  productive  of  great 
commercial  advantages  both  to  Egypt  and  Israel  (I 
Kings  X,  28, 29 ;  2  Chron.  i,  16, 17).  It  is  the  first  direct 
intercourse  of  which  we  are  with  certainty  informed  be- 
tween these  two  kingdoms  since  the  time  of  the  exodua. 
It  is  most  likely  that  Pharaoh's  daughter,  married  to 
Solomon  in  the  opening  of  hb  reign,  and  when  his  zeal 
for  Jehovah  and  his  worship  was  at  its  height,  was  her^ 
self  a  convert  to  the  faith  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  iii,  1~>8). 
He  would  scarcely  at  this  period  of  his  life  have  mar- 
ried an  idolatress,  and  in  the  Bithiah  of  an  uncertain 
date  we  have  already  seen  some  evidence  of  the  infln* 
ence  of  true  religion  on  the  royal  house  of  Pharaohs 
Nor  can  we  readily  suppose  that  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
emblematic  of  the  union  of  Christ  and  his  Church,  was 
founded  on  any  other  than  the  marriage  of  Solomon 
with  a  daughter  of  the  true  faith.  To  what  extent  thin 
good  influence  may  have  spread  in  the  family  of  Pha* 
raoh  can  be  only  matter  of  conjecture.  If  it  had  pre- 
vailed to  any  great  extent  it  may  have  partly  led  to 
the  change  of  djmasty  which  we  have  reason  to  believe 
took  place  in  Egypt  during  the  reign  of  Solomon.  Any 
tendency  towards  truth,  if  it  existed  in  the  royal  honse^ 
was  not  shared  by  the  priesthood  or  people  of  Egypt,  * 
who  were  firmly  wedded  to  their  debased  system  of 
idolatry. 

This  Egyptian  alliance  is  the  first  indication,  how* 
ever,  after  the  days  of  Moses,  of  that  leaning  to  Egypt 
which  was  distinctly  forbidden  in  the  law,  and  produced 
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the  most  dittstionB  oonaeqneiieca  in  later  timea.  The 
natire  kings  of  Egypt  and  the  Ethiopiana  readily  sup- 
ported the  Hebrews,  and  were  unwilling  to  make  war 
upon  them,  but  they  rendered  them  mere  tributaries,  and 
exposed  them  to  the  enmity  of  the  kings  of  Assyria.  If 
the  Hebrews  did  not  incur  a  direct  ponishment  for  their 
leaning  to  Egypti  still  this  act  must  have  weakened  their 
trust  in  the  divine  Ikvor,  and  paralyzed  their  eflbrts  to 
defend  the  country  against  the  Assyrians  and  their  party. 
The  next  kings  of  Egypt  mentioned  in  the  Bible  are 
Shiahak,  probably  Zerah,  and  So.  The  first  and  second 
of  these  were  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty,  if  the  iden- 
tification of  Zerah  with  Userken  be  accepted,  and  the 
third  was  doubtless  one  of  the  two  Sbebeks  of  the  twen- 
ty-fifth dynasty,  which  was  of  Ethiopiansii  The  twen- 
ty-second dynasty  was  a  line  of  kings  of  foreign  ori- 
gin«  who  retained  foreign  names,  and  it  is  noticeable 
that  Zerah  is  called  a  Gushite  in  the  Bible  (2  Chron. 
ziv,  9 ;  oomp.  xvi,  8).  Shebek  was  probably  also  a  for- 
eign name.  The  title  *'  Pharaoh"  is  probably  not  once 
given  to  these  kings  in  the  Bible,  because  they  were 
not  Egyptians,  and  did  not  bear  Egyptian  names.  The 
Shepherd  kings,  it  must  be  remarked,  adopted  £g3l>- 
tian  names,  and  therefore  some  of  the  earlier  sovereigns 
caQed  Pharaohs  in  the  Bible  may  be  conjectured  to  have 
been  Shepherds  notwithstanding  that  they  bear  this  ti- 
tle, .   See  Shishak;  So;  Ze&au. 

9.  Pharaoh^  the  Opponent  of  Sennackerib* — ^It  is  not 
at  all  certain  that  the  name  used  for  so  many  centuries 
for  the  supreme  ruler  of  Egypt  was  ever  again  correct- 
ly used  h^  ftte{/*to  jdesignate  a  particular  king  of  Egypt 
The  Fbaranh  of  whom  we  read  in  the  reign  of  Hese- 
kiah  i»  the  rival  of  the  Assyrian  Sennacherib  (2  Kings 
zviii,  21 ;  Isa.  xxxvi,  9),  is,  indeed,  simply  called  Pha- 
EBoh,  bat  this  title  is  not  given  him  by  the  sacred  his- 
torian, bat  by  the  Assyrian  general  Kabshakeh.  Pha- 
EMh  ia  still,  indeed,  used  as  the  generic  title  of  Egyp- 
tian royalty  (Isa.  xix,  11),  when  no  individual  king 
is  intended,  but  when  particular  kings  are  meant  the 
Scriptures  join  to  Phaxaoh  a  second  title,  as  Pharaoh- 
Neeho,  Pharaoh-Hophra.  This  may  have  been  Jose- 
phua's  reason  for  bis  statement  (^Ant,  vUi,  6,  2)  that 
after  the  father-in-law  of  Solomon  no  king  of  Egypt 
used  this  name.  The  Jewish  historian  was  too  well 
acquainted  with  Scripture  not  to  have  known  of  the 
title  in  connection  with  a  second  name,  and  he  therefore 
meant  probably  that  it  was  never  again  used  by  itself 
as  (be  title  of  Egyptian  royalty.  The  king  of  whom 
we  are  now  speaking  reigned  in  the  fourteenth  year  of 
Hesekiah,  L  e.  about  B.C.  718,  and  was  the  contempo- 
nrj  of  Tirbakah  king  of  Ethiopia,  and  of  Sennacherib 
king  of  Assyria.  This  latter  synchronism  depends, 
however,  on  the  correctness  of  the  present  Hebrew 
text,  which  some  si^pose  to  have  been  corrupted,  and 
that  it  was  Sargon  and  not  Sennacherib  who  invaded 
Judsa  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah  {Joum,  of 
Soar.  UL  Oct  1868;  Jan.  1868).  The  comparison  of 
Pharaoh  in  the  above  passages  to  a  broken  reed  is  re- 
aaikabk,  as  the  common  hierogljrphics  for  **king,"  re- 
stricted to  Egyptian  sovereigns,  8u-4en,  strictly  a  title 
of  the  ruler  of  Upper  Egypt,  commence  with  a  bent 
reed,  which  is  an  ideogiaphic  Sjrmbolical  sign  proper  to 
this  wold,  and  is  sometimes  used  alone  without  any 
phonetic  complement.  This  Pharaoh  can  only  be  the 
SeikoM  whom  Herodotua  mentions  as  the  opponent  of 
Sennacherib^  and  who  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
be  the  Zti  of  Hanetbo,  the  last  king  of  his  twenty-third 
dynasty.  Tirbakah,  as  an  Ethiopian,  whether  then 
mUni^  in  Egypt  or  not,  is,  like  So^  apparently  not  called 
Phaiaoh.    See  Tibhakah. 

10.  Pharaoh'Neeho, — He  was  king  of  Egypt  during 
the  reigns  of  Josiah,  Jehoahaz,  and  Jehoiakim,  kings 
of  Jodah  (2  Kings  udii,  29u84).  We  do  not  read  of 
him  in  Soipture  until  the  last  year  of  Josiah*s  reign, 
BlC  609.  How  long  before  this  he  may  have  been  king 
of  Egypt  the  Bible  gives  us  no  help  in  ascertaining. 
It  BWiirions  him  as  sUll  reigning  in  the  fourth  year  of 
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king  Jehoiakim,  L  e.  B.G.  606  ( Jer*  xlvi,  2),  and  from  2 
Kings  xxiv,  7  it  seems  probable  that  he  continued  to 
reign  for  a  considerable  time  after  this.  In  the  Bible 
his  name  is  written  Xehd,  iss,  and  Nekdhf  nbs,  and 
in  hieroglyphics  Neku,  This  king  was  of  the  Saitic 
twenty-sixth  djmasty,  of  which  Manetho  makes  bim 
either  the  fifth  ruler  (Africanus)  or  the  sixth  (Eusebi- 
us).  Herodotus  calls  him  Nekds,  and  assigns  to  him  a 
reign  of  sixteen  years,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  mon- 
uments. According  to  this  historian,  he  was  the  son  of 
Psammetichua  I ;  this  the  monuments  do  not  corrobo- 
rate. Dr.  Brugsch  says  that  he  married  Nlt-Akert, 
Nitocris,  daughter  of  Pssmmetichus  I  and  queen  She- 
puntepet,  who  appears,  like  her  mother,  to  have  been 
the  heiress  of  an  Egyptian  royal  line,  and  supposes  that 
he  was  the  son  of  Fsammetichus  by  another  wife  (see 
Hist,  d:tg^pU^  p.  252 ;  comp.  248).  If  he  married  Nito- 
cris, he  may  have  been  called  by  Herodotus  by  mistake 
the  son  of  Psammetichus. 

The  father  of  Necho  bad  already  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  siege  and  capture  from  the  As8}'rian8  of  the 
strong  town  of  Ashdod,  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
Egyptians  in  the  reign  of  Saigon  (Herod,  ii,  167;  Isa. 
XX,  1).  In  the  decline  of  the  Assyrian  empire  Egypt 
ventured  once  more  beyond  her  eastern  confines,  and 
indulged  in  the  hope  of  universal  domination.  Necho 
in  the  commencement  of  his  reign  prepared  to  carry  out 
to  completion  hb  father's  ambitious  designs,  and  it  was 
in  this  endeavor  that  he  came  into  contact  with  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  and  so  finds  a  place  in  Scripture 
history.  Claiming  an  oracle  from  the  true  God,  he  ad- 
vanced an  Egyptian  army  against  the  town  of  Carche- 
mbh  on  the  Euphrates,  then  apparently  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  king  of  Assyria  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  21 ;  2 
Kings  xxiii,  29).  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
Necho's  claim  to  thb  oracle  was  sincere,  and  that  he  real- 
ly thought  himself  commissioned  to  go  to  war  with  Assy- 
ria. How  far  this  may  indicate  a  true  knowledge  of  God 
on  Necbo*s  part  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  Yet  it  can 
scarcely  be  understood  as  more  than  a  conviction  that  the 
war  was  predestined,  for  it  ended  in  the  destruction  of 
Necho's  army  and  the  curtailment  of  his  empire.  Jo- 
siah, however,  influenced  perhaps  by  an  attianoe  with 
Assyria,  or  dreading  the  rising  ambition  of  Egypt,  dis- 
puted the  mareh  of  Pharaoh's  army.  In  vain  the  lat- 
ter, evidently  most  unwilling  to  come  into  collision  with 
Josiah,  entreated  him  not  to  oppose  him,  and  pleaded 
the  oracle  of  him  whom  he  would  appear,  in  common 
with  Josiah,  to  have  recognised  as  the  true  God.  At 
Megiddo  (now  Lejjiin),  a  town  not  far  from  the  coast-line 
of  Palestine,  so  frequently  the  passage  of  great  armies  in 
the  old  wars  of  Asia,  Josiah  encountered  the  armies  of 
Egypt,  and  his  death  on  this  occasion  formed  the  sub* 
ject  of  lamentations  among  hb  people  long  after  it  took 
place.  Without  pausing  upon  his  mareh,  or  returning 
back  to  attack  Jerusalem,  Pharaoh  seems  to  have  passed 
on  with  all  haste  to  acoompluh  hb  original  design  of 
capturing  Carehembh,  which  commanded  one  of  the 
ordinary  fords  of  the  Euphrates,  and  thus  of  meeting 
and  conquering  the  king  of  Assyria  in  bis  own  domin* 
ions.  In  thb  great  expedition  he  was  entirely  success- 
ful. He  took  Carehembh,  and  retained  possession  of 
the  countries  between  Egypt  and  the  Euphrates  until 
the  rising  power  of  Babylon  under  the  great  Nebuchad- 
nezzar met  and  overthrew  the  Egyptian  army  four 
years  afterwards  at  Carehembh,  and  forced  them  back 
into  their  own  land.  Betuming  fh)m  the  Euphrates, 
he  treated  Jndsea  as  a  conquered  country,  and  exercised 
over  it  the  same  absolute  authority  which  the  Babylo- 
nians did  immediately  after  him.  Sending  for  Jeboa- 
hax  to  Riblah  in  the  land  of  Hamath,  on  the  Orontes,  a 
favorite  camping -ground  for  the  great  armies  of  that 
period  (Robinson,  BikL  Reu  iii,  645),  he  placed  him  there 
in  bonds  for  a  time  after  a  brief  reign  of  three  months. 
This  he  seems  to  have  done  because  he  was  not  con- 
sulted in  the  choice  of  a  king.    On  hb  fiffther  march 
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homeward,  Necho  entered  as  a  conqueror  into  Jemsa- 
lem,  placed  the  brother  of  Jehoahaz  on  the  throne,  and 
put  the  hmd  to  tribute.  He  then  seems  to  have  re- 
turned to  £gypt,  cany ing  with  him  the  dethroned  king 
of  Judah,  who  died  in  the  land  of  his  captivity.  The 
expedition  of  Necho,  which  Scripture  describes  as  hav- 
ing been  made  against  the  king  of  Assyria,  Josephus 
says  was  directed  against  the  Medes  and  Babylonians, 
who  had  at  this  time,  according  to  him,  captured  Nin- 
eveh (Ant,  Xf  6;  see  Rawlinson^s  fferod,  i,  418.  He- 
rodotus mentions  this  battle,  relating  that  Necho  made 
war  agauist  the  Syrians,  and  defeated  them  at  Magdo- 
lus,  after  which  he  took  Cadytis,  ^  a  large  city  of  Syria" 
(ii,  159).  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Mag- 
dolus  is  Megiddo,  and  not  the  Egyptian  town  of  that 
name  [see  Miodol],  but  the  identification  of  Cad3rtis  is 
dilBculL  It  has  been  conjectured  to  be  Jerusalem,  and 
its  name  has  been  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  ancient 
title, "  the  Holy,"  niZ9inpn,  but  it  is  elsewhere  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  as  a  great  coast-town  of  Palestine 
near  "Egypt  (iii.  5),  and  it  has  therefore  been  supposed 
to  be  Gaza.  The  difficulty  that  Gaza  is  not  beyond 
Megiddo  would  perhaps  be  removed  if  Herodotus  be 
thought  to  have  confounded  Megiddo  with  the  Egyp- 
tian Magdoln8,or  we  may  understand  the  term  *.*  coast" 
here  used  in  a  wide  sense.  (See  Sir  Gardner  Wilkin- 
8on*s  note  to  Iferod,  ii,  169,  ed.  Rawlinson.)  It  seems 
possible  that  Cadytis  is  the  Hittite  city  Ketesh,  on  the 
Orontes,  which  was  the  chief  stronghold  in  Syria  of 
those  captured  by  the  kings  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth dynasties.  The  Greek  historian  adds  that  Ne- 
cho dedicated  the  dress  he  wore  on  these  occasions  to 
Apollo  at  the  temple  of  BranchidsB  (/.  c). 

The  power  of  Egypt  under  Necho  at  this  period  of 
his  reign  was  very  great  From  the  composition  of  the 
army  which  he  led  to  Carchemish  and  left  there  in  gar- 
rison (Jer.  xlvi,  9),  we  gather  that  Ethiopia  and  Libya 
were  at  this  time  a  part  of  hb  dominions.  Eastward 
of  Egypt  his  power  extended  to  the  Great  River,  and 
the  Lydians,  if  not  his  subjects,  were  in  strict  league 
with  him.  This  was  the  period  of  the  fall  of  Assyria, 
and  Egypt  for  a  time  succeeded  to  its  rule  on  the  west 
of  the  Euphrates  (Wilkinson,  i,  157).  This  was  that 
time  of  boasting  in  its  military  successes  which  Jere- 
miah describes  in  ch.  xlvi,  and  he  tokes  occasion  from  it 
to  predict  the  approaching  overthrow  of  Egypt.  When 
this  land  **  rose  up  like  a  flood,  and  he  said,  I  will  go 
op,  and  will  cover  the  earth,"  the  prophet  in  plain  words 
spoke  of  approaching  defeat  in  battle  and  utter  humilia- 
tion as  a  nation.  The  power  of  Necho  to  the  east  of 
Egypt  only  lasted  about  four  years.  In  the  fourth 
year  of  Jehoiakim,  Nebuchadnezzar,  having  conquered 
Nineveh,  had  leisure  to  turn  his  arms  against  Egypt. 
At  Carchemish,  which  Necho  had  wrested  from  the  As- 
syrians, the  Babylonian  army  conquered  that  of  Egypt 
Whether  Necho  was  present  at  this  contest  does  not 
appear.  Its  issue  was  that  he  was  driven  out  of  Asia 
and  came  into  it  no  more  (2  Kings  xxiv,  7).  It  would 
seebi  to  have  been  at  a  later  period,  however,  that  the 
utter  humiliation  of  Eg3rpt  described  by  Jeremiah  took 
place,  though  the  battle  of  Carchemish  was  one  of  those 
decisive  conflicts  which  changed  for  a  period  the  his- 
tory of  the  world. '  The  strength  of  Necho's  armies 
seems  not  to  have  lain  in  the  native  Egyptians,  but  in 
foreigners,  whether  subjects,  allies,  or  mercenaries.  They 
were  Ethiopians,  Libyans,  and  Lydians  who  fought  with 
Nebuchadnezzar.  Wilkinson  places  the  death  of  Necho 
shortly  before  the  captivity  of  Jehoiakim  (i,  167).  It 
is  not  certain,  however,  that  Jehoiakim  was  carried 
away  captive  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  book  of  Kings 
makes  no  mention  of  such  an  occurrence;  Josephus 
states  that  he  was  put  to  death  at  Jerusalem  {Ant,  x,  6, 
8).  The  second  book  of  Chronicles  only  says  (xxxvi, 
6)  that  he  was  put  into  fetters  for  the  purpose  of  being 
brought  to  Babylon.  If  Josephus's  account  is  true,  this 
purpose  was  not  put  into  execution.    Necho  is  famous 


in  histofy  for  other  besides  his  militaiy  exploits.  The 
celebrated  canal  of  Suez,  according  to  Herodotus  (ii, 
158 ;  see  Wilkinson,  i,  70),  was  completed  by  this  kug. 
He  is  also  stated  by  this  historian  to  have  circumnavi- 
gated Africa,  a  performance  the  credibility  of  which  u 
disputed  by  him  for  the  very  reason  that  makes  it  to 
modem  readers  all  but  certainly  true  (Herod,  iv,  62; 
see  Wilkinson,  i,  160;  Sir  C.  Lewis,  Attnmomy  of  the 
A  nderUSf  p.  dl7).    See  Nbcho. 

11.  Pharaok^ffophra.—ThiB  is  the  last  of  the  Pha- 
raohs of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the  Bible.  He  is 
introduced  to  our  notice  in  connection  with  the  closing 
period  of  the  Jewish  monarchy,  as  attempting  to  ward 
off  from  God's  people  the  judgments  brought  upon  them 
for  their  sins  at  the  hand  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer. 
xxxvii,  7).  He  was  on  the  throne  of  Egypt  in  the 
ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah  (2  Kings  xxv,  1), 
i.  e.  about  B.C.  590,  continued  to  reign  when  Jerusalem 
had  been  uken  by  the  Babylonians,  RC.  588,  and  was 
to  continue  reigning  until  a  signal  destruction  should 
fall  upon  him,  and  he  was  to  suffer  the  loss  of  life  at  the 
hand  of  his  enemies  (Jer.  xliv,  80),  a  prediction  fulfilled 
about  five  years  subsequently  in  the  invasion  of  Egypt 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  about  B.C  582  (Joeephus,  Ant,  x, 
9,  7).  He  ascended  the  throne  about  B.C  589,  and 
reigned  for  a  period  of  nineteen  years;  but  Eusebins, 
according  to  Syncellus,  makes  his  reign  to  have  lasted 
twenty-five  years  (Bunsen,  Fgypti  i,  640). 

This  Pharaoh  is  generally  considered  to  have  been 
the  Apries  or  Vapkres  (in  hieroglyphic  Wah'lp']ra' 
hah)  of  whom  an  account  is  given  in  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus  (Wilkinson,  i,  168;  Lewis,  Attronomy  of  the 
Ancientt,  p.  817).  He  was,  according  to  the  former 
historian,  the  son  of  Psammis,  and  the  grandson  of 
Pharaoh-Necho,  and  enjoyed  a  fortunate  reign  of  twen- 
ty-five years  (ii,  dxi).  Wilkinson  (i,  179)  is  doubtful 
whether  he  is  the  same  person  as  Psammetichua  IIL 
Bunsen  considers  him  to  have  been  the  fourth  king  of 
the  twenty-sixth  dynasty  {Kgypt^  i,  164).  Of  Pharaoh- 
Necho  we  are  told  that  after  his  defeat  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar he  came  forth  out  of  Egypt  no  more;  but  Pha- 
raoh-Hophra  had  recovered  strength  suflScient  to  enable 
him  to  meet  the  armies  of  Babylon  out  of  his  own  coun- 
try. At  the  time  we  read  of  him  in  Scripture  he  was 
in  intimate  alliance  with  Zedekiah,  and  it  was  doubtless 
in  great  part  owing  to  his  reliance  upon  Egypt  that  the 
infatuated  king  of  Judah  ventured  to  enter  upon  that 
contest  with  Nebuchadnezzar  which  terminated  in  the 
famous  captivity  of  seventy  years  in  Babylon.  The 
pride  of  this  Pharaoh  was  excessive.  Ezekiel  (xxix, 
8)  compares  him  to  a  great  dragon  lying  in  the  midst 
of  his  rivers,  and  saying,  **  My  river  is  mine  own,  and  I 
have  made  it  for  myself,"  much  as  his  successful  antag* 
onist  Nebuchadnezzar  gloried  in  the  contemplation  of 
Babylon.  Influenced  by  an  opinion  of  Pharaoh's  power, 
and  stimulated  in  all  likelihood  by  promises  of  aid,  Zed- 
ekiah rebelled  against  the  Babylonians,  and  drew  cm  that 
siege  of  Jerusalem  which  afler  two  years  resulted  in  its 
capture  (2  Kings  xxv,  l-<8).  The  narrative  of  this 
event  in  Kings  is  very  concise,  but  the  fuller  accounts 
in  Jeremiah  bring  before  us  a  temporary  suspension  of 
the  siege  caused  by  the  advance  of  Pharaoh-Hopbra 
with  an  Egyptian  army  to  relieve  Zedekiah  (Jer. 
xxxvii,  &-12).  It  is  quite  plain  from  Jeremiah  that 
the  siege  was  abandoned  for  a  time  and  the  Babylonian 
army  withdrawn  from  Jerusalem,  so  as  to  allow  free  in- 
tercourse between  the  city  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try ;  but  whether  the  Chaldjean  army  withdrew  before 
the  advancing  army  of  Egypt  or  advanced  against  it  is 
not  agreed  on.  Josephus  {Atii,  x,  7, 8)  expressly  states 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  on  hearing  of  the  march  of  the 
Egyptians  broke  up  from  before  Jerusalem,  met  the 
Egyptians  on  their  advance,  conquered  them  in  battle, 
drove  them  out  of  Syria,  and  then  returned  to  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem.  Some,  however,  think  that  the  Baby- 
lonians retreated  from  before  the  Egyptians,  who  on 
this  occasion  took  Gaza,  Sidon,  and  Tyre  (Trevoi^ 
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Egfptj  p.  321).    Looking  simpljr  to  the  scriptoTal  m- 
cooof,  the  ease  apprara  to  stand  thus :  On  hearing  of  the 
rebeUioo  of  Zedekiah,  Nebachadnezzar  despatched  a 
force  against  Jenisalem,  hot  without  accompanying  it 
hinuelf.    This  force  was  sufficient  to  shut  up  Zedektah 
within  the  dty,  but  was  not  able  to  meet  the  Egyptian 
army  in  the  field.    This  is  the  partial  siege  which  is 
apoken  of  in  Jer.  xxxvii,  6-11,  in  which  nothing  is  said 
of  Nebochadnezzar'a  presence.    On  the  approach  of 
Phanob-Hopbra  the  Chaldaaan  army,  unequal  to  the 
conflict,  retired  before  biro,  and  he  advanced  unopposed. 
This  was  probably  in  the  eighth  year  of  Zedekiah. 
That  Pharaoh  came  to  Jerusalem  we  are  not  told. 
Probably  on  bearing  of  the  raising  of  the  siege  be 
judged  it  unnecessary,  and  took  the  easier  coast- line 
towards  Syria  (Jer.  xlvii,  1).    Nebuchadnezzar,  made 
aware  of  the  retreat  of  bis  army,  now  advanced  with 
bis  entire  force  (Jer.  xxxix,  1),  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem 
in  the  ninth  year  of  Zedekiah,  and  took  it  in  the  elev- 
enth year.    That  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians  met 
on  this  oeca^on  in  battle  is  not  stated  in  the  Bible. 
We  think  it  probable  from  Jer.  xxxvii,'7,  that  on  hear- 
ing of  Nebuchadnezzar's  approach  with  the  entire  army 
of  Babyk>n,  the  Egyptians  retired  without  a  contest  and 
left  Jerusalem  to  its  fate  (see  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  i, 
423).    Pharaoh-Hophra  continued  to  be  king  of  Egypt 
after  the  overthrow  of  Zedekiah  (Jer.  xliv,  80),  and  he 
and  his  land  were  the  refuge  of  those  Jews  who,  con- 
trary to  God*8  command  to  remain  in  Iheir  own  land 
after  the  general  captivity,  preferred  a  course  of  their 
own.    They  expected  peace  beneath  the  shadow  of 
Egypt,  trusting  in  the  power  of  Pharaoh,  who  seems 
tin  then  to  have  enjoyed  great  prosperity.     But  in  this 
they  were  to  be  disappointed.    Pharaoh  was  himself  to 
be  delivered  ''into  the  hands  of  those  who  sought  his 
life,"  of  which  Herodotus  gives  an  account  (ii,  169) ; 
at  the  very  entry  of  Pharaoh's  palace  in  Taphanes  the 
Babylonian  Nebuchadnezzar  was  to  set  his  throne  and 
sp{^  his  pavilion   (Jer.  xliii,  10);  and  henceforth 
Egypt  was  to  descend  in  the  scale  of  nations,  and  to 
become  the  meanest  among  kingdoms.    Herodotus  re- 
lates how  he  attacked  Sidon,  and  fought  a  battle  at  sea 
with  the  king  of  Tyre,  until  at  length  an  army  which 
he  bad  despatched  to  conquer  Cyrene  was  routed,  and 
the  Kgyptiana,  thinking  he  had  purposely  causal  its 
overthrow  to  gain  entire  power,  no  doubt  by  substi- 
tuting merceoaries  for  native  troops,  revolted,  and  set 
up  Amasts  as  king.     Apnea,  only  supported  by  the  Ca- 
rian  and  Ionian  mercenaries,  was  routed  in  a  pitched 
battle.      Herodotus  remarks  in  narrating  this,  *^  It  is 
said  that  Apries  beUeved  that  there  was  not  a  god  who 
could  cast  him  down  from  his  eminence,  so  firmly  did 
he  think  that  he  had  established  himself  in  his  king- 
dom."*   He  was  taken  prisoner,  and  Amasis  for  a  while 
treated  him  with  kindness,  but  when  the  Egyptians 
Uamed  him, "  he  gave  Apries  over  into  the  hands  of  his 
former  subjects,  to  deal  with  as  they  chose.    Then  the 
JE^^yptians  took  him  and  strangled  him"  (Herod,  ii,  161- 
1^).    The   Scripture  passages,  which  entirely  agree 
with  the  account  Herodotus  gives  of  the  death  of  Apries, 
make  it  not  improbable  that  the  invasion  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar was  the  cause  of  that  disaffection  of  his  subjects 
which  ended  in  the  overthrow  and  death  of  this  Pha- 
raoh.   The  invasion  is  not  spoken  of  by  any  trustworthy 
pm&ae  historian  excepting  Berosus  (Cory,  Anc,  Frag. 
^t  ed.  p.  37, 38),  but  the  silence  of  Herodotus  and  others 
C3D  no  longer  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  as  we  now  know 
from  the  Assyrian  records  in  cuneiform  of  conquests  of 
Kgypt  either  unrecorded  elsewhere  or  only  mentioned 
by  second-rate  annalists.    See  Hophra. 

Phaiaoh-Hophra  was  succeeded  by  two  independent 
ownarehs,  the  fhst  of  whom,  Amasis,  had  a  very  pros- 
perous reigii ;  but  in  the  reign  of  his  son,  Psammetichus, 
(«  Paammeniius,  according  to  the  Greeks,  the  Persian 
iBTaskm  took  place,  when  Egypt  was  reduced  to  insig- 
nificance, and  the  ancient  title  of  Pharaoh  was  transferred 
iiDom  the  kings  of  Egypt  to  their  conquerors  (Trevor, 


Effypt,  p.  831 ;  Wilkinson,  Egypt,  i,  169>198).  No  sub- 
sequent Pharaoh  b  mentioned  in  Scripture,  but  there 
are  predictions  doubtless  referring  to  the  midbrtunes  of 
later  princes  until  the  second  Persian  conquest,  when  the 
prophecy  "  There  shall  be  no  more  a  prince  of  the  land 
of  Egypt"  (Ezek.  xxx,  18)  was  fulfilled.    See  Eotpt. 

Pharadh's  Daughter.  Three  Egyptian  prin- 
cesses, daughters  of  Pharaohs,  are  mentioned  in  the  Bi- 
ble. (Our  account  of  them  is  taken  firom  Smith's  Z>tcf. 
of  the  BibU.) 

1.  The  preserver  of  Moses,  daughter  of  the  Pharaoh 
who  first  oppressed  the  Israelites.  She  appears  from 
her  conduct  towards  Moses  to  have  been  heiress  to  the 
throne,  something  more  than  ordinary  adoption  seem- 
ing to  be  expressed  in  the  passage  in  Hebrews  respect- 
ing the  faith  of  Moses  (xi,  23-26),  and  the  designation 
*'  Pharaoh's  daughter''  perhaps  here  indicating  that  she 
was  the  only  daughter.  She  probably  lived  for  at  least 
forty  years  after  she  saved  Moses,  for  it  seems  to  be  im- 
plied in  the  above  passage  of  Hebrews  that  she  was  liv- 
ing when  he  fled  to  Midian.  Artapanus,  or  Artabanus, 
a  historian  of  uncertain  date,  who  appears  to  have  pre- 
served traditions  current  among  the  Egyptian  Jews, 
calls  this  princess  Men-hit,  and  her  father,  the  oppressor, 
Palmanothes,  and  relates  that  she  was  married  to  Che- 
nephres,  who  ruled  in  the  country  above  Memphis,  for 
that  at  that  t|me  there  were  many  kings  of  Egypt,  but 
that  this  one,  as  it  seems,  became  sovereign  of  the 
whole  country  {Frag,  Hut,  Grac  iii,  220  sq.).  Palma- 
nothes may  be  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Amenb- 
phis,  the  equivalent  of  Amen-hept,  the  Egyptian  name 
of  four  kings  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  and  also,  but 
incorrectly,  applied  to  one  of  the  nineteenth,  whose 
Egyptian  name,  Meneptah,  is  wholly  different  from  that 
of  the  others.  No  one  of  these,  however,  had,  as  far  as 
we  know,  a  daughter  with  a  name  resembling  Merrhis, 
nor  is  there  any  king  with  a  name  like  Chenephres  of 
this  time.  These  kings  Amenophls,  moreover,  do  not 
belong  to  the  period  of  contemporary  dynasUes.  The 
tradition  is  apparently  of  little  value,  excepting  as 
showing  that  one  quite  different  from  that  given  by 
Manetho  and  others  was  anciently  current.  See  Pha- 
raoh, 4. 

2.  Biihiah,  wife  of  Mered,  an  Israelite,  daughter  of  a 
Pharaoh  of  an  uncertain  age,  probably  about  the  time 
of  the  exodus.    See  Bithiah  ;  Phahaoh,  6. 

3.  A  wife  of  Solomon,  most  probably  daughter  of  a 
king  of  the  twenty-first  d3masty.  She  was  married  to 
Solomon  early  in  his  reign,  and  apparently  treated  with 
distinction.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Song  of  Sol- 
omon was  written  on  the  occasion  of  this  marriage;  and 
the  idea  b,  we  think,  sustained  by  sound  criticism. 
She  was  at  first  brought  into  the  city  of  David  (1  Kings 
iii,  1),  and  afterwards  a  house  was  built  for  her  (vii,  8 ; 
ix,  24),  because  Solomon  would  not  have  her  dwell  in 
the  bouse  of  David,  which  had  been  rendered  holy  by 
the  ark  having  been  there  (2  Chron.  vii,  11).  See  Pha- 
raoh, 8. 

Pharaoh's  "Wife.  The  wife  of  one  Pharaoh,  the 
king  who  received  Hiuiad  the  Edomite,  is  mentioned  in 
Scripture.  She  is  called  "queen,"  and  her  name,  Tab- 
penes,  is  given.  Her  husband  was  most  probably  of  the 
twenty-first  dynasty.    See  Pharaoh  7.  Tahpemks. 

Pharatho'ni  (^apo^wvi  v.  r.  ^apa^Mv;  Jose- 
phus,  4<fpa3(tf ,  Peshito,  Pherath ;  Vulg.  Phara),  one 
of  the  cities  of  Judsea  fortified  by  Bacchides  during  his 
contests  with  Jonathan  Maccabeus  (1  Mace,  ix,  60).  In 
both  MSS.  of  the  Sept.  the  name  is  joined  to  the  pre- 
ceding— Thamnatha-Pharathon ;  but  in  Josephus,  the 
S3rriac,  and  Vulgate,  the  two  are  separated.  Ewald 
(Getchichte,  iv,  873)  adheres  to  the  former.  Pharathon 
doubtless  representa  an  ancient  Pirathon,  though  hardly 
that  of  the  Judges,  since  that  was  in  Mount  Epbraira, 
probably  at  Ferata,  a  few  miles  west  of  Nablus,  too  far 
north  to  be  included  in  Judsa  properly  so  called. — 
Smith. 
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Pha'rds  (4^a^ir)»  >  Gnedzed  form  (Matt  i,  0;  Luke 
iii,  88)  of  the  name  of  Prarbz  (q.  y.)i  the  eon  of  jodah. 

Pha'rez,  the  name  of  two  persons. 

1.  (Heb.  Pe'retz,  y^^f  &  Inrachf  as  explained  Gen. 
xzxTiii,  29;  Sept  and^N.  T.  4»apfic;  A.y.  ** Peres,"  1 
Chron.  zxvii,  8;  *'Phares,*'  Matt  i,  8;  Luke  iii,  88;  1 
Eedr.  v,  5)|  twin  son  with  Zaiah,  or  Zerah,  of  Judah 
by  Tamar  his  daughter -in -law.  RC  cir.  1890.  The 
circumstances  of  his  birth  are  detailed  in  Gen.  xxxriiL 
Pharez  seems  to  bavo  kept  the  right  of  primogeniture 
over  his  brother,  as,  in  the  genealogical  lists,  his  name 
comes  first  The  house  also  which  be  founded  was  far 
more  numerous  and  illustrious  than  that  of  the  Zar- 
hites.  Its  remarkable  fertility  is  alluded  to  in  Huth  iv, 
12 :  "  Let  thy  house  be  like  the  house  of  Pharez,  whom 
Tamar  bare  unto  Judah.**  Of  Pharez*s  personal  histoiy 
or  character  nothing  is  known.  We  can  only  speak  of 
him  therefore  as  a  demarch,  and  exhibit  his  genealogi- 
cal relations.  At  the  time  of  the  sojourn  in  the  wilder- 
ness **  the  families  of  the  tribe  of  Jodah  were :  of  Shelah, 
the  family  of  the  Shelanites,  or  Shilonites ;  of  Pharez, 
the  family  of  the  Pharzites ;  of  Zerah,  the  family  of  the 
Zarhites.  And  the  sons  of  Pharez  were,  of  Hezron,  the 
family  of  the  Hezronites^  of  Hamul,  the  family  of  the 
Hamulites"  (Numb,  xxvi,  20,  21).  After  the  death, 
therefore,  of  £r  and  Onan  without  children,  Pharez  oc- 
cupied the  rank  of  Judah's  second  son,  and,  moreover, 
from  two  of  his  sons  sprang  two  new  chief  houses,  those 
of  the  Hezronites  and  Hamulites.  From  Hezron*s  sec- 
ond son  Bam,  or  Aram,  sprang  David  and  the  kings  of 
Judah,  and  eventually  Jesus  Christ  See  Genealoqt 
OF  Jesus  Christ.  The  house  of  Caleb  was  also  incor- 
porated into  the  house  of  Hezron  [see  Cai.eb],  and  so 
were  reckoned  among  the  descendants  of  Pharez.  An- 
other line  of  Pharez*s  descendants  were  reckoned  as  sons 
of  Manasseh  by  the  second  marriage  of  Hezron  with 
the  daughter  of  Machir  (1  Chron.  ii,  21,  22).  In  the 
census  of  the  house  of  Judah  contained  in  1  Chron.  iv, 
drawn  up  apparently  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (iv,  41), 
the  houses  enumerated  in  ver.  1  are  Pharez,  Hezron, 
Carmi,  Hor,  and  ShobaL  Of  these  all  but  Carmi  (who 
was  a  Zarhite,  Josh,  vii,  1)  were  descendants  of  Pharez. 
Hence  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  as  is  suggested  in  the 
maigin  of  the  A,  V., "  Carmi"  is  an  error  for  "  ChelubaL" 
Some  of  the  sons  of  SheUh  are  mentioned  separately  at 
ver.  21, 22.  See  Pahath-Moab.  In  the  reign  of  Da- 
vid the  house  of  Pharez  seems  to  have  been  eminently 
distinguished.  The  chief  of  all  the  captains  of  the  host 
for  the  first  month,  Jashobeam,  the  son  of  Zabdiel  (1 
Chron.  xxvii,  2,  8),  so  famous  for  his  prowess  (xi,  11), 
and  called  "  the  chief  among  the  captains"  (ibid,  and  2 
Sam.  xxiii,  8),  was  of  the  sons  of  Perez,  or  Pharez.  A 
considerable  number  of  the  other  mighty  men  seem 
also,  from  their  patronymic  or  gentile  names,  to  have 
been  of  the  same  house,  those,  namely,  who  are  called 
Bethlehemites,  Paltites  (1  Chron.  ii,  83,  47),  Tekoites, 
Netophathttes,  and  Ithrites  (ii,  53;  iv,  7).  Zabad, 
the  son  of  Ahlai,  and  Joab  and  his  brothers,  Abbhai 
and  Asahel,  we  know  were  Pharzites  (ii,  81,  86,  64;  xi, 
41).  The  royal  house  itself  was  the  head  of  the  family. 
We  have  no  means  of  assigning  to  their  respective  fam- 
ilies those  members  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  who  are  inci- 
dentally mentioned  after  David's  reign,  as  Adnah,  the 
chief  captain  of  Judah  in  Jehoshaphat's  reign,  and  Je- 
hohanan  and  Amasiah,  his  companions  (2  Chron.  xvii, 
14-16);  but  that  the  family  of  Pharez  continued  to 
thrive  and  multiply  we  may  conclude  from  the  num- 
bers who  returned  from  captivity.  At  Jerusalem  alone 
468  of  the  sons  of  Perez,  with  Athaiah,  or  Uthai,  at 
their  head,  were  dwelling  in  the  days  of  Zerubbabel  (1 
Chron.  ix,  4;  Neh.  xi,  4-6),  Zerubbabel  himself  of 
eourse  being  of  the  family  (1  Esdr.  v,  5).  Of  the  lists 
of  returned  captives  in  Ezra  ii,  Neh.  vii,  in  Nehemiah's 
time,  the  following  seem  to  have  been  of  the  sons  of 
Pharez,  judging  as  before  from  the  namef  of  their  an- 
cestors, or  the  towns  to  which  they  belonged :  the  chtl- 


dien  of  Bani  (Ezra  ii,  10;  comp.  1  Chron.  iz,  4) ;  of 
Bigvai  (ii,  14;  comp.  Ezra  viii,  14);  of  Ater  (ii,  16; 
oomp.  1  Chron.  it,  26,  64);  of  Jonh,  or  Hariph  (ii,  18; 
Neh.  vii,  24 ;  comp.  1  Chron.  ii,  61) ;  of  Bethlehem  and 
Netopbah  (ii,21,22;  oomp.lChron.ii,&4);  of  Kirjath- 
arim  (ii,  26;  conp.  1  Chron.  ii,  60, 68);  of  Harim  (ii, 
82;  comp.  1  Chron.  iv,  8);  and,  judging  from  their  po- 
mtion,  many  of  the  intermediate  ones  also  (comp.  also 
the  lists  in  Ezra  x,  26-43;  Neh.  x,  14-27).  Of  the 
boilders  of  the  wall  named  in  Neh.  iii  the  following 
were  of  the  house  of  Pharez :  Zaecnr,  the  son  of  Irori 
(ver.  2,  by  comparison  with  1  Chron.  ix,  4,  and  Ezra 
viii,  14,  where  we  ought,  with  many  MS&,  to  read 
^  Zaecnr"  for  «  Zabbud^ ;  Zadok,  the  son  of  Baana  (ver. 
4,  by  comparison  with  2  Sam.  xxiii,  29,  where  we  find 
that  Baanah  was  a  Netophathite,  which  agrees  with 
Zadok's  place  here  next  to  the  Tekoites,  since  Beth- 
lehem, Netopbah,  and  Tekoa  are  often  in  close  juxta- 
position, oomp.  1  Chron.  ii,  64;  iv,  4,  6;  Ezra  ii,  21, 22 ; 
Neh.  vii,  26,  and  the  situation  of  the  Netophathites 
dose  to  Jerusalem,  among  the  Benjamites,  Neh.  xii,  26, 
29,  compared  with  the  mixture  of  Benjamites  with 
Pharzites  and  Zarhites  in  Neh.  iii,  2-7);  the  Tekoites 
(ver.  6  and  27,  comp.  with  1  Chron.  ii,  24 ;  iv,  6) ;  Je- 
hoiada,  the  son  of  Paseah  (ver.  6,  comp.  with  1  Chron. 
iv,  12,  where  Pkseah,  a  Chelnbite,  is  apparently  de- 
scended from  Ashui;  the  father  of  Tekoa) ;  Bephaiafa, 
the  son  of  Hur  (ver.  9,  comp.  with  1  Chron.  ii,  20, 60 ; 
iv,  4, 12,  Beth-Baphah) ;  Hanun  (ver.  18  and  30),  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Zanoah  (comp.  with  1  Chron.  iv,  18) ; 
perhaps  Malchiah,  the  son  of  Rechab  (ver.  14.  comp. 
with  1  Chron.  iif  66) ;  Nehemiah,  son  of  Azbuk,  ruler 
of  Beth-zur  (ver.  16,  comp.  with  1  Chron.  ii,  46) ;  and 
perh.  Baruch,  son  of  Zabba,  or  Zaccai  (ver.  20),  if  for 
Zaccai  we  read  Zaecnr  as  the  mention  of  "  the  otker^  or 
second,  jTiece,"  makes  probable,  as  well  as  his  proximity 
to  Meremoth  in  this  second  piece,  as  Zaccur  was  to  Me- 
remoth  in  their  first  pieces  (ver.  2, 4). — Smith. 

2.  (Sept  ^apcc  y*  r-  ^opocO  A  Gnecized  form  (1 
Esdr.  viii,  80)  for  the  Pabosh  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heh  text 
(Ezra  viii,  8). 

Pharl'ra  {^aptpd  v.  r.  ^orpt^a),  a  corrupt  form  (1 
Esdr.  v,  83)  of  the  name  Pkrida  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb. 
text  (Neh.  vii,  57). 

Phar'isee,  a  designation  (in  the  N.  T.  and  Jose- 
phus)  of  one  of  the  three  sects  or  orders  of  Judaism  In 
the  time  of  Christ  the  other  two  being  the  Etsenet  and 
the  Sadducees,  (The  following  account  of  them  is  based 
upon  that  of  Ginsburg,  in  Kitto's  CydoptBdia,  with 
modifications  and  additions.) 

I.  Name  of  the  Sect,  and  its  Signification, — ^The  name 
^apuralog^  Pharisee  is  the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew 
^^*)D  (jparushf  passive  participle  of  ti^D,  to  separate^ 
plur.  Q'^O^'IB,  Aramaic  "ptCI'IB),  and  properly  denotes 
one  who  is  sqnirated,  i.  e.  by  special  practices ;  or,  as  the 
dictionary  called  Arwh  (s.  v.)  defines  it,  "^ one  who  sep- 
arated himself  from  Levitical  impurity  and  Levittcally 
impure  food"  (comp.  also  Talmud,  Chagigahj  18  h;  Saf^ 
bath,  13  a).  The  derivation  of  it  from  D^tt,  in  the 
sense  of  vn/oldinfff  explaudnff,  and  the  assertion  that  the 
followers  of  this  sect  were  called  Pharisees =iHterpreter» 
of  the  Bible,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Sadducees,  who 
adhered  to  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  the 
more  generally  received  notion  that  they  were  so  called 
because  they  separated  from  the  rest  ojfthe  people^  be- 
lieving themselves  to  be  more  holy,  are  at  variance 
with  the  most  ancient  and  most  trustworthy  authorities 
upon  this  subject  Besides,  to  take  W^^  as  meaning 
interpreter  is  contrary  to  its  grammatical  form,  which, 
if  transitive,  ought  to  be  ^IBS.  Of  course  the  separa- 
tion from  that  which  was  Levitically  impure  ncccs— 
lily  implied  separation  tnm  those  who  were  defiled  by 
Levitically  impure  objects.  It  must  be  observed  that 
the  name  Pharisees  is  given  to  them  in  the  Hishna 
(JAamoth,  iv,  6,  etc.)  by  their  opponents  the  SadiuceeM^ 
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•nd  thit  Uie  nanMfl  by  wbich  they  were  derignated 
amoag  themaelves  are  0*^3^,  sapet,  or,  more  modestly 
C^SSn  "^^Q^^  ditcipiet  of  the  toffes,  bat  more  geo- 
erdly  Cn^n,  atteciateM.  By  the  term  Pkariteet, 
e*tO^B,  or  its  equiv^aleut  Ckabermy  D'^'nsn,  t  e.  Offo- 
daiety  is  therefore  meant  all  those  Jews  who  separated 
themselves  from  every  kind  of  Levitical  imporit}',  and 
imited  together  to  keep  the  Mosaic  laws  of  purity.  As 
it  was  natural  that  all  the  students  of  the  law  would,  as 
a  matter  of  coarse,  be  the  first  to  join  this  association, 
the  appeUattott  Ckaber,  *n3n,  member^  oMtociaU,  or  U^'l  D, 
Pkariiee,  became  synonymous  with  Mtudettt,  dudplt, 
leather,  scribe,  while  those  who  refused  to  unite  to  keep 
the  laws  were  regarded  as  ^MH  D$,  coutUty  people, 
cowmom  peopk,  illiieratet,  irreligious, 

IL  Tke  Quaiyieatiom for  Membership  o/tkePkariactie 
Associatiotu — ^The  most  essential  conditions  which  were 
enacted  ftom  every  one  who  wished  to  become  a  Ckaber 
or  member  of  the  Pharisaic  association  were  two.  Each 
candidate  was  required  to  promise  in  the  presence  of 
three  members  that — (»7  He  would  set  apart  all  the  sa- 
cred tithes  <m  the  produce  of  the  land,  and  refrain  from 
eating  anything  which  had  not  been  tithed,  or  about 
the  tithing  of  which  there  was  any  doubt;  and  (w)  He 
would  scrupulously  observe  the  most  essential  laws  of 
parity  which  so  materially  affected  the  eating  of  food 
and  all  family  afiairai 

To  anderstand  these  laws,  which  may  seem  trivial 
aod  arbitrary,  as  well  as  to  see  the  extraordinary  influ- 
ence which  they  exercised  upon  the  whole  religious  and 
aodal  life  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  all  its  ramifications, 
the  following  facts  must  be  borne  in  mind:  The  Mosaic 
hw  enjoins  that  besides  the  priestly  heave -offering 
(iTS^'^n)  every  Israelite  is  annually  to  give  to  the 
Levites  a  tithe  of  all  the  produce  (Numb,  xviit,  21-24), 
vKieh  the  Jewish  canons  call  the  first  tHAe  O^S? 
liisat*n);  that  a  second  Hike  pSO  liD9p),  as  iVis 
termed  ia  the  same  canons,  is  to  be  taken  annually  from 
the  produce  to  Jerusalem,  either  in  kind  or  specie,  and 
consumed  by  the  owner  in  the  metropolis  in  festive  cel- 
diration  (Cteut.  xii,  6-18),  and  that  eeery  third  year 
this  second  tithe  is  to  be  given  to  the  poor  (Deut.  xiv, 
28, 29),  whence  it  is  denominated  the  poor  tithe  OlS^^ 
^3^)  ia  the  ancient  canons.  Moreover,  as  each  seventh 
year  was  a  Sabbatic  or  fhllow  year,  which  yielded  no 
hsrvest,  it  was  fixed  that  in  the  iirrt,  second,  fooitii, 
and  fifUi  years  of  the  septennial  cycle  the  second  tithe 
IS  to  be  eaten  by  the  owner  in  Jerusalem,  while  in  the 
third  and  sixth  years  it  is  to  be  distributed  among  the 
poor,  and  be  the  poor  tithe.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  these  ftithal  laws,  which  were  originally  enacted 
far  Palestine,  were  in  the  post^«xilian  period  extended 
to  Egypt,  Ammon,  Moab,  and  to  every  land  in  which 
the  Jews  had  possessioni^  that  they  had  more  of  a  reUg" 
ions  than  civil  import,  that  the  portion  of  produce  i^ 
served  ss  tithes  was  holy,  that  the  eaOi^  ofhofy  thinps 
was  a  deadly  ain,  and  that  the  non-nparetion  of  the 
tithes  rendered  fjie  whole  produce  unlawful,  thus  affect- 
ing every  article  of  food,  the  paramount  importance  of 
the  fiiat  condition  which  the  Pharisees,  who  were  the 
cooaervaton  of  the  divine  law,  exacted  from  the  candi- 
dates for  fellowBhip  will  readily  be  understood  (comp. 
Muhna,  Bekoroth,  SO  6). 

Of  equal  impoctance,  and  equally  affecting  the  whole 
tiime  of  social  and  rdigious  tife,  are  the  Mosaic  laws 
nim  the  strength  of  which  the  second  condition  was 
ended.  These  laws,  which  so  rigidly  enforoe  the 
^fckeving  of  miclean  food  and  defiling  objects,  even 
without  the  ampUflcations  and  expansion  which  ob- 
^'iaed  in  the  coasse  of  time,  extend  to  and  affect  almost 
**vy  aotioB  in  paUie  life  and  every  movement  in  fam- 
>^  atcBoooneu  Tboa  not  only  are  numben  of  animals 
PMeabed  as  find,  bot  their  veiy  careasses  are  branded 


as  midean,  and  he  who  tooches  them  is  temponuily  de* 
filed,  and  pollutes  every  one  and  everything  wherewith 
he  comes  in  contact  (Lev.  v,  2 ;  xi).  A  man  that  has 
an  inue  not  only  defiles  everything  upon  which  he  lies, 
sits,  or  which  he  touches,  but  his  very  spittle  is  pollut- 
ing (xv,  1-ld).  The  same  is  the  case  with  a  man  who 
comes  in  contact  with  a  corpse  (Numb,  xix,  14-22), 
with  a  woman  in  menstruum  and  childbirth  (Lev.  xii, 
1-8;  XV,  19-81),  and  with  a  husband  after  conjugal  in- 
tercourse (xv,  18).  Individuals  thus  defiled  were  for^ 
bidden  to  come  into  the  sanctuary  (Numhi  xix,  20),  and 
were  visited  with  the  severe  punishment  of  excision  if 
they  ate  the  fleeh  of  peace-offering  (Lev.  vii,  20,  21). 
Now  the  slightest  refiection  upon  the  workings  of  these 
laws  will  show  that  thousands  upon  thousands  were 
daily  unclean  according  to  the  Mosaic  institutions,  that 
these  thousands  of  unclean  men  and  women  legally  de- 
filed myriads  of  people  and  things  by  contact  with  them, 
cither  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  and  that  it  therefore 
became  absolutely  necessary  for  those  who  were  con- 
scientiously desirous  of  discharging  their  religions  du- 
ties in  a  state  of  legal  purity  to  adopt  such  precaution- 
ary measures  as  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  vio- 
lating these  lawsL  Hence  the  Jewish  canons  ordained 
that  since  one  does  not  know  whether  he  has  been  de- 
filed by  contact  with  any  unclean  person  or  thing,  every 
Chaber  or  member  of  the  Pharisaic  association  is  *<to 
wash  his  hands  before  eating  his  ordinary  food,  second 
tithes,  or  the  heave -offering;  to  immerse  his  whole 
body  before  he  eats  the  portions  of  holy  sacrifkies;  and 
to  bathe  his  whole  body  before  touching  the  water  ab- 
solving from  sin,  even  nf  it  is  only  his  hands  which  are 
unclean.  If  one  immersed  himself  for  ordinary  food, 
and  designed  it  only  for  ordinary  food,  he  could  not  eat 
second  tithes;  if  he  immosed  for  second  tithes,  and 
meant  it  only  for  second  tithes,  he  could  not  eat  of  the 
heave-offering;  if  he  immersed  for  the  heave-offering, 
and  meant  by  it  the  heave-offering,  he  was  not  allowed 
to  eat  the  portions  of  the  holy  sacrifice;  if  he  immersed 
for  the  holy  sacrifice,  and  meant  it  for  the  holy  sacri- 
fice, he  could  not  as  yet  touch  the  water  absolving  from 
sin ;  but  he  who  immersed  for  the  more  important  could 
share  in  the  less  important**  (Mishpa,  Chagigah,  ii,  5, 6). 
Thb  gave  rise  to  four  degrees  of  purity,  and  to  four 
divisions  in  the  Pharisaic  associations^  so  that  every 
Chaber  or  member  belonged  to  that  rank  whose  pre- 
scriptions of  purity  he  practiced.  Each  degree  of  purity 
required  a  greater  separation  from  the  above-named 
Mosaic  defilements.  The  impure  subjects  themselves 
were  termed  the  fathers  of  impurity,  that  which  was 
touched  by  them  was  designated  the  first  generation  of 
impurity,  what  was  touched  by  this  again  was  called 
the  second  generation  of  impurity,  and  so  on.  Now  or- 
dinary food,  the  first  degree  of  h^iness,  became  impure 
when  touched  by  the  second  generation;  heave-offer- 
ing, the  second  degree  of  holiness,  became  defiled  when 
touched  by  the  third  generation ;  the  fiesh  of  sacrifices, 
the  third  degree  of  holiness,  when  coming  in  contact 
with  the  fourth  generation,  and  so  on.  These  degrees 
of  purity  had  even  to  be  separated  from  each  other,  as 
the  lower  degpnee  was  impure  in  respect  to  the  higher 
one.  The  same  removal,  both  from  defilement  without 
and  the  different  gradations  within,  was  required  of 
each  member  of  the  Pharisaic  order  corresponding  to 
the  degree  to  which  he  belonged.  Hence  *'the  gar- 
ments of  an  y^Ktl  0$,  Am  ha^Aretz  [^man  of  earth,' 
or  a  pubUcan,  a  sinner,  as  he  b  termed  in  the  N.  T., 
who  neglected  to  pay  the  tithes  and  observe  the  laws 
of  Mosaic  purity],  defile  the  Pharisee  [L  e.  him  who 
lived  according  to  the  first  degree  of  purity],  the  gar- 
ments of  a  Pharisee  defile  those  who  eat  of  the  heave- 
offering  [L  e.  the  second  degree],  the  garments  of  those 
who  eat  the  heave-offering  defile  those  who  eat  the  sa- 
cred sacrifices  [i.  e.  the  third  degree],  and  the  garments 
of  those  who  eat  the  sacred  sacrifices  defUe  those  who 
touch  the  water  absolviqg  from  sin  [L  e.  the  fourth  de- 
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gree]"  (oomp.  MUbna,  Chagigah^  iii  7,  with  Taharoth, 
vii,  6). 

The  above-mentioned  two  conditions  exacted  from 
candidates  for  membexahip  of  the  Pharisaic  association 
are  thus  exproBsed  in  the  Mishna :  '^  He  who  takes  upon 
himself  to  be  cpnscientiouSi  tithes -whatever  he  eats, 
and  whatever. he  sells,  and  whatever  he  buys,  and  does 
not  become  the  guest  of  an  ^m  ha'Aretz  [i.  e.  a  non- 
Pharisee]  ; .  .  .  and  he  who  takes  upon  himself  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Pharisaic  association  must  nei- 
ther sell  to  an  Am  ha-Aretz  moist  or  dry  fruit,  nor  buy 
of  him  moist  fruit,  nor  become  the  guest  of  an  wdm  Aa- 
AretZf  nor  receive  him  as  guest,  in  his  garments,  into 
his  house*^  {Demai,  ii,  2, 8 ;  comp.  Matt,  xxiii,  23 ;  Luke 
xvii,  12).  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  regulation  that 
Christ  enjoins  that  an  offender  is  to  be  regarded  '^  as  a 
heathen  man  and  publican"  (Matt,  xviii,  17),  that  the 
apostle  Paul  commands  '^  not  to  eat"  with  a  sinner  (1 
Cor.  V,  11),  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  Christ  was  up- 
braided by  the  Pharisees  for  associating  and  eating  with 
publicans  and  sinners  (Matt,  ix,  9-11 ;  xi,  19 ;  Mark  ii, 
16;  Luke  v,  80;  vii,  84),  with  the  neglecters  of  tithes 
and  the  transgressors  of  the  laws  of  purity,  which  was 
not  only  in  violation  of  the  then  prevailing  Pharisaic 
and  national  law,  but  contriiry  to  the  Mosaic  enact- 
ments. But  he.  came  to  teach  that  "  not  that  which 
goeth  into  the  mouth  [L  e.  untithed  food  or  edibles 
handled  by  IieviticaUy  unclean  persons]  defileth  a  man, 
but  that  which  cometh  out  of  the  mouth,  this  defileth  a 
man"  (Matt,  xv,  11) ;  and  that  it  is  not  outward  wash- 
ing but  inward  purity  which  is  acceptable.  For  this 
reason  "  he  sat  down  to  meat  with  a  Pharisee,  and  did 
not  first  wash  before  dinner^'  (Luke  xi,  87-^0) ;  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  in  contravention  of  the  very  first 
degree  of  purity  among  the  association.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  remarked  that  the  Jews  were  not  peculiar  in 
their  laws  of  purity  and  defilement  Other  nations  of 
antiquity  bad  similar  statutes.  Thus,  among  the  an- 
cient Indians,  one  who  had  an  issue  was  obliged  to  bathe 
and  pray  to  the  sun  {Jfanuj  ii,  181) ;  among  the  Hiera- 
polytans  in  Syria  every  inmate  of  the  house  in  which  a 
death  took  place  was  thirty  days  unclean,  and  could  not 
go  to  the  temple  during  that  time  (Lucian,  De  Syr,  dea, 
53);  the  Greeks,  too,  were  defiled  by  contact  with  a 
corpse,  and  could  not  resort  to  the  temple  (Theophrast. 
CharacL  16;  Eurip.  Jphig,  Tour,  867;  Diog.  Laer.  viii, 
33);  both  the  Parsees  and  the  Greeks  regarded  a  woman 
in  childbirth  as  unclean  (Kleuker,  Zend-Avesta^  iii,  222, 
223 ;  Eurip..  Iphig,  Taur,  367) ;  and  *<  no  Egyptian  would 
salute  a  Greek  with  a  kiss,  nor  use  a  Greek  knife,  spits, 
caldrons,  nor  taste  the  meat  of  an  ox  which  had  been 
cut  by  a  Greek  knife.  They  drank  out  of  bronze  ves- 
sels, rinsing  them  perpetually.  And  if  any  one  acci- 
dentally touched  a  pig  he  would  plunge  into  the  Nile 
without  stopping  to  undress"  (Uerodot.  ii,  87, 41, 47). 

III.  Ths  Tenets  and  Practices  of  the  Pharisees,-^To 
sute  the  doctrines  and  statutes  of  the  Pharisees  is  to 
give  a  history  of  orthodox  Judaism ;  since  Pharisaism 
was  afler  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and 
is  to  the  present  day,  the  national  faith  of  the  orthodox 
Jews,  developing  itself  with  and  adapting  itself  to  the 
ever-shifting  circumstances  of  the  nation.  See  Rab- 
BiNiSM.  Of  the  other  two  sects,  viz.  tho  Essenes  and 
the  Sadducees,  the  former  represented  simply  an  mten- 
sified  form  of  Pharisabm  [see  Essenes],  while  the  lat- 
ter were  a  very  small  minority.  See  Sadducees.  The 
Pharisees,  as  the  erudite  Geigcr  has  conclusively  shown, 
were  the  democratic  party,  the  true  representatives  of 
the  people)  whose  high  vocation  they  endeavored  to 
develop  by  making  them  realize,  both  in  their  prac- 
tices and  lives,  that  "God  has  given  to  all  alike  the 
kingdom,  priesthood,  and  holiness"  (2  Mace,  ii,  17) ;  in 
opposition  to  the  small  caste  of  the  priestly,  aristocracy 
of  Sadducees,  who  set  the  highest  value  upon  their  spir- 
itual office,  and  who,  by  virtue  of  their  hereditary 
rights,  tried  to  arrogate  everything  to  themselves,  a^d 
nuuiifested  little  sympathy  with  the  people  at  large. 


Hence  the  Pharisaic  enactments  were  such  as  to  make 
the  people  realize  that  they  were  a  people  of  priests^  a 
holy  nation ;  that  by  becoming  a  diligent  student  of  the 
law,  and  by  preparing  one's  self  for  the  ofllce  of  a  rabbi 
or  teacher,  every  such  person,  though  not  literally  of 
the  priestly  caste,  may  be  a  priest  in  spirit,  and  occupy- 
quite  as  important  and  useful  a  position  as  if  he  were 
actually  of  the  Aaronic  order,  and  even  arrange  his  ' 
mode  of  life  according  to  the  example  of  those  who 

minister  in  holy  things.    Thus  the  very  name  "n^n, 
iraipiaf  which  in  olden  times  denotes  a  priestly  fraier- 
mty  (Hos.  iv,  17 ;  vi,  9),  and  was  so  used  by  the  Jewa 
on  the  Maccabean  coins  (D*^^in*^n  **<3n),  was  adopted 
by  the  Pharisees  for  their  lay  association.    Their  social 
meals  were  invested  with  a  solemn  character  to  resem- 
ble the  social  meals  of  the  priests,  made  up  from  the 
sacrifices  in  the  Temple.    If  the  priests  took  care  that 
the  sacrifices  which  they  offered  up,  and  portions  of 
which  constituted  their  social  meal,  especially  on  the 
Sabbath  and  festivals,  should  be  clean  and  without 
blemish,  the  Pharisees  also  took  the  ntmost  precaution 
that  their  meals  should  be  free  from  the  different  de- 
grees of  defilement :  they  washed  before  partaking 
thereof,  recited  prayers  before  and  after  the  repast,  had 
a  cup  of  blessing,  and  offered  incense.    It  is  only  from 
this  point  of  view  that  some  of  the  differences  between 
the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees  can  be  explained ;  as, 
for  instance,  the  ideal  connection  of  places  for  Sabbatic 
purposes,  called  ^l*^*^',  mixturej  adopted  by  the  former 
and  rejected  by  the  latter.    In  consequence  of  the  rig- 
orous laws  about  the  ob8er\'ance  of  the  Sabbath  (Exod. 
xvi,  29;  Jer.  xvii,  21,  with  Neh.  xiii,  15,  etc),  it  was 
enacted  that  no  Israelite  is  to  walk  on  the  Sabbath  be- 
yond a  certain  distance,  called  a  Sabbath-day's  jounvey, 
nor  cany  anything  from  one  house  to  another.    The 
Sadducees,  or  priestly  party,  who  celebrated  their  meals 
on  the  Sabbath  in  different  places,  could  go  from  one 
place  to  another,  and  carry  to  and  fro  anything  they 
liked,  because  they  regarded  these  meals  as  constituting 
part  of  their  pri^y  and  sacrificial  service,  which  set 
aside  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath.    But  the  Pharisees, 
who  made  their  Sabbatic  repast  resemble  the  priestly 
social  meals,  had  to  encounter  difficulties  arising  from 
the  rigorous  Sabbatic  laws.    The  distance  which  they 
had  sometimes  to  walk  to  join  a  company  in  the  social 
meal  was  more  than  a  Sabbath-day's  journey ;  the  carry- 
ing from  one  place  to  another  of  the  things  requisite  for 
the  solemnities  was  contrary  to  the  enactments  about 
the  sanctity  of  the  day.    Hence  they  contrived  the 
ideal  connection  of  places  (3*1*1*^9),  which  was  effected 
as  follows :  Before  the  Sabbath  commenced  (i.  e.  Friday 
afternoon),  an  article  of  food  was  deposited  by  each 
member  in  the  court  selected  for  the  social  gatherings 
so  that  it  might  thereby  become  the  common  place  for 
all;  the  streets  were  made  to  form  one  large  dwelling- 
place  with  different  gates,  by  means  of  beams  laid  acroea 
on  the  tops  of  the  houses,  and  doors  or  gates  put  in  the 
front;  and  meals  were  put  in  a  house  at  the  end  of  the 
distance  permitted  to  walk,  in  order  to  constitute  it  a 
domicile,  and  thus  another  Sabbath-day's  journey  could 
be  undertaken  from  the  first  terminus.  .  By  this  means 
the  Pharisees  could  evade  the  law,  and,  like  the  priests, 
meet  together' in  any  place  to  celebrate  their  social 
meals  on  the  Sabbath,  and  carry  anything  that  was 
wanted  for  its  sacred  festival,  as  they  had  three  commou 
meals  on  the  Sabbath  (mniTO  tt^'^bv).    On  the  Fri- 
day eve  the  entrance  of  the  Sabbath  was  greeted  with 
a  cup  of  wine,  or  the  cup  of  blessing,  pver  which  every 
member  recited  benedictions  (^'*l^*^p),  expressing  the 
holiness  of  the  day  as  well  as  the  holiness  of  Israel, 
whom  God  sanctified  to  himself  and  made  a  people  of 
priests,  a  royal  nation;  and  then  the  sacred  and  social 
meal  was  eaten.    The  second  meal  was  eaten  on  noon 
of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  third  began  with  the  setting^ 
sun,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  the  Sabbath  departed. 
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When  lights  wen  kindled  a  blening  wu  agam  pro- 
nounced over  a  cap  of  wine  (nb^SM),  and  buning  in- 
cense was  offered  up  to  accompany  the  exit  of  the  holy 
day,  which  was  regarded  as  a  departing  friend.  The 
paschal  meal  was  the  model  for  these  social  and  sacred 
repasts.  But  the  light  in  which  this  very  model  sacri- 
fi(X  is  to  be  viewed  was  a  point  of  dispute  between  the 
priestly  party  or  the  Sadducees  and  the  Pharisees.  Be- 
cause the  iMSchal  lamb  formed  the  social  meal  of  the 
luty,  the  priestly  party  maintained  that  it  is  not  to  be 
Tegarded  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  congregation,  urging  in 
anpport  of  their  notion  the  fact  that  the  lambs  were  not 
numerically  fixed  like  the  other  sacrifices  in  the  Tem- 
ple, but  were  regulated  according  to  the  number  of 
families,  and  that  they  must  therefore  be  viewed  simply 
as  family  sacrifices,  to  be  eaten  by  the  respective  own- 
era,  and  must  not  set  aside  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath, 
i.  e.  ought  not  to  be  offered  on  the  l4th  of  Nisan,  if  the 
first  day  of  the  Passover  falls  on  the  Sabbath.  Hillel, 
however,  or  the  Pharisaic  party  whom  he  represented, 
saoceeded  in  carrying  their  point,  and  in  putting  the 
sacred  but  private  offerings  of  the  Passover  on  an  equal- 
ity with  the  Temple  sacrifices,  and  it  was  ordained,  in  op- 
poMtion  to  the  priestly  party,  that  they  are  to  set  aside 
the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath ;  thus  making  the  social 
family  meal  of  the  laity,  which  the  Passover  constituted, 
as  sacred  as  the  fraternal  meal  of  the  priests,  consisting 
of  the  sacred  sacrifices  offered  in  the  Temple  (Jerusalem 
Petat^im,  cap.  vi ;  Bab^n  Pesachim,  66  a ;  Geiger,  Ju- 
duehe  ZeUachrift  [Breslau,  1863],  ii,  42  sq.).  Having 
carried  this  point,  the  Pharisees  also  gave  to  their  meals 
of  the  Sabbath  and  other  holy  days  a  sacrificial  charac- 
ter after  the  model  of  the  Passover. 

As  a  people  of  priests  and  kings,  the  Pharisees  con- 
udered  themselves  the  guardians  of  the  divine  law  and 
the  ancestral  customs,  trusting  implicitly  that  he  who 
selected  them  to  be  his  peculiar  people  would  protect 
and  shield  them  and  theirs  from  all  outward  dangers 
which  threatened  the  state.  They  were  firmly  pene- 
trated by  the  conviction  that  as  long  as  they  were 
faithful  to  their  God  no  power  on  earth,  however  for- 
midable, would  be  permitted  successfully  to  ravish  bis 
holy  heritage.  Hence  they  repudiated  the  time-serving 
policy  of  the  aristocratic  Sadducees,  who  maintained 
that  a  man's  destiny  was  in  his  own  hands,  and  that 
homan  ingenuity  and  state-craft  ought  to  be  resorted  to 
in  political  matters. 

Practically,  Josephns  represents  the  Pharisees  as  lead- 
ing a  temperate  life,  renouncing  both  excessive  riches 
and  immoderate  pleasure,  and  striving  above  all  to  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  that  law  and  to  practice  those 
precepts  which  would  fit  them  for  the  life  to  come  {A  nt. 
zviiif  1,  3) ;  the  same  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
dedaration  of  the  Talmud :  *'  The  more  fiesh  on  the 
body  tlie  more  worms  [when  it  is  dead],  the  more  riches 
the  DDore  cares,  the  more  wives  the  more  witches,  the 
more  Isandmaids  the  more  unchastity,  the  more  man- 
servants the  more  robbery ;  but  the  more  meditation  iu 
the  divine  law  the  better  the  life,  the  more  schooling 
the  more  knowledge,  the  more  counsel  the  more  intel- 
ligence, the  more  benevolence  the  more  satisfaction ;  he 
who  acquires  a  good  name  acquires  it  for  himself  in 
this  world,  but  he  who  acquires  a  knowledge  of  the  di- 
vine law  acquires  for  himself  life  in  the  world  to  come" 
{Abatkj  it,  17).  In  aiding  the  people  to  realize  their 
high  Tocation,  and  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  by  obedience  to  the  divine  law,  the 
Pharisees  endeavored  to  facilitate  that  obedience  by 
potting  a  mild  interpretation  upon  some  of  the  rigorous 
Mosaic  enactments,  and  to  adapt  them  to  ever-changing 
drcnmatancesw  Thus  they  explain  the  expression  ^7^3, 
earcassj  in  Lev.  vil,  24,  literally,  and  maintain  that  the 
statute  in  the  verm  in  qnestioa  only  declares  the  fleah 
of  an  animal  which  waa  torn  and  died  a  natural  death 
to  be  defiling  by  contact,  bat  not  the  skin,  bones,  etc. ; 
and  thaty  except  the  homan  ooipie  and  the  dead  bodies 


of  a  few  reptiles  in  which  the  skin  and  flesh  are  to  a 
certain  extent  identical,  the  skin  and  bones  of  all  ani- 
mals, whether  clean  and  legally  slaughtered  for  meat,  or 
unclean  and  dying  accidentally,  do  not  defile,  but  may 
be  made  up  into  parchment,  different  utensils,  etc  The 
haughty  and  aristocratic  Sadducees,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  stood  on  their  priestly  dignity,  and  cared  little  for 
the  comforts  of  the  people,  took  the  term  M^33  in  the 
unnatural  sense  of  on  ammal  o^proaching  the  condUion 
of  beaming  a  carcass,  i.  e.  being  so  weak  that  it  must 
soon  expire,  and  maintained  that  an  animal  in  such  a 
condition  may  be  slaughtered  before  it  breathes  its  last ; 
that  its  flesh  must  then  be  considered  as  a  carcass,  and  is 
defiling,  while  the  fat,  skin,  bones,  etc,  may  be  used  for 
divers  purposes  (Jerusalem  M^filla,  i,  9 ;  Babylon  Sab" 
bcUh,  108  a).  It  requires  but  little  reflection  to  perceive 
how  materially  and  divergently  these  different  views 
must  have  affected  the  whole  state  of  society,  when  it 
is  remembered  that  according  to  the  Sadducees  the 
touching  of  any  book  written  upon  the  parchment  made 
from  the  skin  of  an  unclean  animal,  or  contact  with  one 
of  the  numerous  utensils  nmde  from  the  leather,  bones, 
veins,  etc,  of  animals  not  Iievitically  clean  and  not 
legally  slaughtered,  imparted  defilement  Again,  the 
Pharisees,  with  a  due  regard  for  the  interests  of  the 
people,  and  following  the  requirements  of  the  time,  ex- 
plained the  riff  hi  of  retaliation,  **  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for 
tooth,  hand  for  hand,  foot  for  foot,"  etc  (Exod.  xxi,  28, 
etc),  as  requiring  pecuniary  compensation,  while  the 
Sadducees  took  it  literally  {Baba  Kama,  88  6;  84  a,  6; 
MegiUaih  Taamth,  cap.  iV,  Tosephta).  The  same  con- 
sideration for  the  spiritual  and  temporal  well-being  of 
the  people  led  the  Pharisees  to  enact  that  in  cases  of 
danger,  when  the  prescribed  prayers  cannot  be  offered, 
they  are  to  offer  a  short  prayer  as  follows:  **Do  thy 
will  in  heaven  above,  and  give  peace  of  mind  to  those 
who  fear  thee  on  earth,  and  whatsoever  pleaseth  thee 
do.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  hearest  prayer!** 
(Berakoth,  29  6).  What  a  striking  resemblance  be- 
tween this  and  some  parts  of  the  Lord*s  prayer  I  It  was 
this  humane  and  pious  care  for  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple that  made  the  Pharisees  so  popular  and  beloved,  and 
accounts  for  the  remark  of  Josephus  that  they  had  such 
influence  with  the  multitude  that  if  they  said  anything 
against  a  king  or  a  high-priest  they  were  at  once  be- 
lieved (Ant.  xiii,  10,  5). 

On  a  few  leading  theological  points  the  Pharisees 
were  decidedly  pronounced,  and  to  these  we  particulariy 
caU  attention,  as  they  were  largely  influential  under  the 
Christian  economy. 

a.  In  regard  to  a  future  state,  Josephus  presents  the 
ideas  of  the  Pharisees  in  such  a  h'ght  to  his  Greek  read- 
ers that,  whatever  interpretation  his  ambiguous  lan- 
guage might  possibly  admit,  he  obviously  would  have 
produced  the  impresnon  on  Greeks  that  the  Pharisees 
believed  in  the  transmigration  of  souls.  Thus  hb  state- 
ment respecting  them  is,  **  They  say  that  every  soul  is 
imperishable,  but  that  the  souls  of  good  men  only  pass 
over  (or  transmigrate)  into  another  body— /ieraj9aivfiv 
(iC  ^Tfpov  ati/fia — while  the  souls  of  bad  men  are  chas- 
tised by  eternal  punishment"  (War,  ii,  8, 14 ;  comp.  iii,  8, 
6;  Ant, xviii,  1, 3 ;  and Bottcher, De Inferis, p. 619, 662). 
There  are  two  passages  in  the  Gospels  which  might 
countenance  this  idea :  one  in  Matt,  xiv,  2,  where  Herod 
the  tetrarch  b  represented  as  thinking  that  Jesus  was 
John  the  Baptist  risen  from  the  dead  (though  a  differ- 
ent color  is  given  to.  Herod's  thoughts  in  the  corre- 
sponding passage,  Luke  ix,  7-9) ;  and  another  in  John 
ix,  2,  where  the  question  is  put  to  Jesus  whether  the 
blind  man  himself  had  sinned,  or  bis  parents,  that  he 
was  bom  blind  ?  Notwithstanding  these  passages,  how- 
ever, there  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  reason  for 
doubting  that  the  Pharisees  believed  in  a  resurrection 
of  the  dead  very  much  in  the  same  sense  as  the  early 
Christians.  This  is  most  in  accordance  with  Paul's 
statement  to  the  chief  priests  and  council  (Acts  zziii, 
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6)  that  he  was  a  Pbarieee,  the  son  of  a  Pharisee,  and 
that  he  was  called  in  question  for  the  hope  and  resor* 
rection  of  the  dead — a  statement  which  would  have 
been  peculiarly  disingenuous  if  the  Pharisees  had  merely 
believed  in  the  transmigration  of  souls ;  and  it  is  like- 
wise almost  implied  in  Christ's  teaching,  which  does  not 
insist  on  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  as  anything  new, 
but  assumes  it  as  already  adopted  by  his  hearers,  ex- 
cept by  the  Sadducees,  although  he  condemns  some  un- 
spiritual  conceptions  of  its  nature  as  erroneous  (Matt« 
xxii,  80;  Mark  xii,  25;  Luke  xx,  84-86).  On  this 
head  the  Mishna  is  an  illustration  of  the  ideas  in  the 
Gospels,  as  distinguished  from  any  mere  transmigration 
of  souls;  and  the  peculiar  phrase  "the  world  to  come,'* 
of  which  6  cuil*v  6  Ipx^H*^^  v<u  undoubtedly  only 
the  translation,  frequently  occurs  in  it  (MStl  ^V'^'Of 
Abotky  ii,  7 ;  iv,  16 ;  oomp.  Mark  x,  80 ;  Luke  xviii,  80> 
This  phrase  of  Christians,  which  is  anterior  to  Chris- 
tianity, but  which  does  not  occur  in  the  O.  T.,  though 
fully  justified  by  certain  passages  to  be  found  in  some 
of  its  latest  books,  is  essentially  different  from  Greek 
conceptions  on  the  same  subject ;  and  generally,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  purely  temporal  blessings  of  the 
Mosaic  legislation,  the  Christian  ideas  that  this  world 
is  a  state  of  probation,  and  that  every  one  after  death 
will  have  to  render  a  strict  account  of  his  actions,  were 
expressed  by  Pharisees  in  language  which  it  is  impoe- 
nUe  to  misunderstand :  ^  This  world  may  be  likened  to 
a  court-yard  in  comparison  of  the  world  to  come ;  there- 
fore prepare  thyself  in  the  antechamber  that  thou  may- 
est  enter  into  the  dining-ioom"  {Ahoth^  iv,  16).  "Ev- 
erything is  given  to  man  on  security,  and  a  net  is 
spread  over  every  living  creature;  the  shop  is  open, 
and  the  merchant  credits;  the  book  is  open,  and  the 
hand  records;  and  whosoever  chooses  to  borrow  may 
come  and  borrow :  for  the  collectors  are  continually  go- 
ing around  daily,  and  obtain  payment  of  man,  whether 
with  his  consent  or  without  it;  and  the  judgment  is 
true  justice ;  and  all  are  prepared  for  the  feast"  (iii,  16). 
"Those  who  are  bom  are  doomed  to  die,  the  dead  to 
live,  and  the  quick  to  be  judged ;  to  make  us  know, 
understand,  and  be  informed  that  he  is  God;  he  is  the 
Former,  Creator,  Intelligent  Being,  Judge,  Witness,  and 
suing  party,  and  will  judge  thee  hereafter.  Blessed  be 
he ;  for  in  his  presence  there  is  no  unrighteousness,  for- 
getfulness,  respect  of  persons,  nor  acceptance  of  a  bribe ; 
for  everything  is  his.  Know  also  that  everything  is 
done  according  to  the  account,  and  let  not  thine  evil 
imagination  persuade  thee  that  the  grave  is  a  place  of 
refuge  for  thee :  for  against  thy  will  wast  thou  formed, 
and  against  thy  will  wast  thou  bom ;  and  against  thy 
will  dost  thou  live,  and  against  thy  wiU  wilt  thou  die; 
and  against  thy  will  must  thou  hereafter  render  an  ao- 
count,  and  receive  judgment  in  the  presence  of  the  Su- 
preme King  of  kings,  the  Holy  God,  bleflsed  is  he"  (iv, 
22).  Still  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  actions  of 
which  such  a  strict  account  was  to  be  rendered  were 
not  merely  those  referred  to  by  the  spiritual  prophets 
Isaiah  and  Micah  (Isa.  i,  16, 17 ;  Mic  ri,  8),  nor  even 
those  enjoined  in  the  Pentateuch,  but  included  those 
fabulously  supposed  to  have  been  orally  transmitted  by 
Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  elders.  They  included,  in  fact,  all  those 
ceremonial  *'  works,"  against  the  efficacy  of  which,  in 
the  deliverance  of  the  human  soul,  Paul  so  emphatically 
protested.    See  Resubrbotion. 

&  In  reference  to  the  opinions  of  the  Pharisees  con- 
cerning the  freedom  of  the  vnll,  a  difficulty  arises  from 
the  very  prominent  position  which  they  occupy  in  the 
accounts  of  Josephus,  whereas  nothing  vitally  essential 
to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Pharisees  seems  to  de- 
pend on  those  opinions,  and  some  of  his  expressions  are 
Greek,  rather  than  Hebrew.  "  There  were  three  sects 
of  the  Jews,"  he  says,  "  which  had  different  conceptions 
respecting  human  affairs,  of  which  one  was  called  Phar- 
isee^ the  second  Sadducees^  and  the  third  Esaenes.   The 


say  that  some  things,  and  not  all  things,  aro 
the  work  of  fate ;  but  that  some  things  are  in  our  own 
power  to  be  and  not  to  be.  But  the  Essenes  dedaie 
that  fate  rules  all  things,  and  that  nothing  happens  to 
man  except  by  its  decree.  The  Sadducees,  on  the  other 
hand,  take  away  fate,  holding  that  it  is  a  thing  of 
naught,  and  that  human  affairs  do  not  depend  upon  it; 
but  in  their  estimate  all  things  are  in  the  power  of  our- 
selves, as  being  ourselves  the  causes  of  our  good  things, 
and  meeting  with  evils  through  our  own  inconsiderate* 
ness"  (Ant.  xviii,  1,  8;  corop.  War^  ii,  8, 14).  On  read« 
ing  this  passage,  and  the  others  which  bear  on  the 
same  subject  in  Josephus's  works,  the  suspicion  natu- 
rally arises  that  lie  was  biassed  by  a  desire  to  make  the 
Greeks  believe  that,  like  the  Greeks,  the  Jews  had  phil- 
osophical sects  among  themselves.  At  any  rate  his 
words  do  not  represent  the  opinions  as  they  were  really 
held  by  the  three  religious  parties.  We  may  feel  cer- 
tain that  the  influence  of  fate  was  not  the  point  on 
which  discussions  respecting  free-will  turned,  though 
there  may  have  been  differences  as  to  the  way  in  which 
the  interposition  of  God  in  human  affairs  was  to  be 
regarded.  Thus  the  ideas  of  the  Essenes  are  likely 
to  have  been  expressed  in  language  approaching  the 
words  of  Christ  (Matt,  x,  29,  80;  vi,  25,  84),  and  it  is 
very  difiicult  to  believe  that  the  Sadducees,  who  ac- 
cepted the  authority  of  the  Pentateuch  and  other  books 
of  the  O.  T.,  excluded  God,  in  their  conception,  from  all 
influence  on  human  actions.  On  the  whole,  in  reference 
to  this  point,  the  opinion  of  Griitz  {Geechichte  der  Juden, 
iii,  609)  seems  not  improbable,  that  the  real  difference 
between  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  was  at  first  prac* 
deal  and  political.  He  conjectures  that  the  wealthy 
and  aristocratical  Sadducees  in  their  wars  and  negotia- 
tions with  the  Syrians  entered  into  matters  of  poli<y 
and  calculations  of  prudence,  while  the  zealous  Phari- 
sees, disdaining  worldly  wisdom,  laid  stress  on  doing 
what  seemed  right,  and  on  leaving  the  event  to  God; 
and  that  this  led  to  differences  in  formal  theories  and 
metaphysical  statements.  The  precise  nature  of  those 
differences  we  do  not  certainly  know,  as  no  writing  of  a 
Sadducee  on  the  subject  has  been  preserved  by  the  Jewf, 
and  on  matters  of  this  kind  it  is  unsafe  to  trust  unre- 
servedly the  statements  of  an  adversar)'. 

c.  In  reference  to  the  spirit  of  proeelytism  among  the 
Pharisees,  there  is  indisputable  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  it  prevailed  to  a  very  great  extent  at  the 
time  of  Christ  (MatL  xxiii,  15) ;  and  attention  is  now 
called  to  it  on  account  of  its  probable  importance  in 
having  paved  the  way  for  the  early  diffusion  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  district  of  Palestine,  which  was  long  in 
proportion  to  its  breadth,  and  which  yet,  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba,  was  only  160  Boman  miles,  or  not  quite  148 
English  miles  long,  and  which  is  represented  as  having 
been  civilized,  wealthy,  and  populous  1000  years  before 
Christ,  would  under  any  circumstances  have  been  too 
small  to  continue  maintaining  the  whole  growing  popu- 
lation of  its  children.  But,  through  kidnapping  (Joel 
iii,  6),  through  leading  into  captivity  by  military  in- 
cursions and  victorious  enemies  (2  Kings  xvii,  6;  xviii, 
11;  xxiv,  15;  Amos  i,  6,  9),  through  flight  (Jer.  xliii, 
4-7),  through  commerce  (Josephus,  A  nt.  xx,  2,  8),  and 
probably  through  ordinary  emigration,  Jews  at  the  time 
of  Christ  had  become  scattered  over  the  fairest  portions 
of  the  civilized  world.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  that 
great  festival  on  which  the  Jews  suppose  Moses  to  have 
brought  the  perfect  law  down  from  heaven  (Fettival 
Prayers  for  Pentecost,  p.  6),  Jews  are  said  to  have  been 
assembled  with  one  aocoid  in  one  place  in  Jemsalem, 
"from  every  region  under  heaven."  Admitting  that 
this  was  an  Oriental  hyperbole  (comp.  John  xxi,  25), 
there  must  have  been  some  foundation  for  it  in  fact; 
and  the  enumeration  of  the  various  countries  from  which 
Jews  are  said  to  have  been  present  gives  a  vivid  idea 
of  the  widely-spread  existence  of  Jewish  commnnitiea. 
Now  it  is  not  unlikely,  though  it  cannot  be  proved  from 
Josephus  {Ant,  xx^  2,  8),  that  missions  and  ofganiied 
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attemptt  to  produce  ooDTornons,  although  unknown  to 
Greek  phikMopheiSy  existed  among  the  Pharieees  (De 
Wette,  Exegetucku  HtaOmek,  Matt,  xxiii,  15).  But, 
at  any  rate^  the  then  existing  regulations  or  customs  of 
synagogues  afforded  facilities  which  do  not  exist  now 
other  in  synagogues  or  Christian  churches  for  presentp 
ing  new  views  to  a  congregation  (Acts  xvii^i;  Luke 
iv,  16).  Under  such  auspices  the  proselytizing  spirit 
of  the  Pharisees  inevitably  stimulated  a  thirst  for  in- 
qiuiy,  and  accustomed  the  Jews  to  theok)gical  contro- 
▼eniee.  Thus  there  existed  precedents  and  fiivoring 
cticumstances  for  efforts  to  make  proselytes,  when  the 
greatest  of  all  missionaries,  a  Jew  fay  race,  a  Pharisee  by 
edncataoD,  a  Greek  by  language,  and  a  Roman  citizen 
by  birth,  preaching  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  to  those 
who  for  the  most  part  already  believed  in  the  resnxrec- 
tion  of  the  dead,  confronted  the  elaborate  ritual-system 
of  the  written  and  oral  law  by  a  pure  spiritual  religion ; 
and  thus  obtained  the  co-operation  of  many  Jews  them- 
selves in  breaking  down  every  barrier  between  Jew, 
Pharisee,  Greek,  and  Roman,  and  in  endeavoring  to 
unite  aU  mankind  by  the  brotherhood  of  a  common 
Christianity.    See  Proselttb. 

IT.  Origin^  Dtvdopmemi^  Cktttes,  and  general  Char' 
acter  of  the  Pkariteee. — ^The  name  does  not  occur  either 
in  the  O.  T.  or  in  the  Apocrypha ;  but  it  is  usually  con- 
sidered that  the  Pharisees  were  essentially  the  same 
with  the  Assidseans  ^i.  e.  cAan<2ifn= godly  men,  saints) 
mentioned  in  1  Mace  ii,  42 ;  vii,  13-17 ;  and  in  2  Mace, 
xiv,  6.  Those  who  adroit  the  existence  of  Maccabosan 
Pisalma  find  allusion  to  the  Assidcans  in  Psa.  Ixxix,  2 ; 
xcvii,  10;  cxxxii,  9,  16;  cxlix,  9,  where  chasidim  w 
translated  "saints"  in  the  A.y.  (see  FUrst,  ffandudrter^ 
buck,  if  420  6).  After  the  return  from  the  Babylonian 
captivity  the  priesthood  formed  the  centre  of  the  new 
religioas  life,  and  the  pious  in  Israel  who  were  anxious 
to  practice  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  naturally 
attached  themselves  to  the  divinely -appointed  and 
time-honored  tribe  of  LevL  Besides  the  keeping  pore 
firom  intermarriage  with  heathen,  great  and  vital  im- 
portance was  attached  to  the  setting  aside  of  the  soil 
end  Temple  taxes  (Neh.  x,  83,  86,  etc ;  Ecdns.  vii,  81 ; 
xlv,  20;  Tobit  i,  6;  v,  13;  Judith  xi,  18;  1  Mace  iii, 
49),  to  the  due  observance  of  the  Sabbath  (Neh.  x,  81 ; 
xiii,  19),  the  three  pUg^m  festivals,  viz.  the  Passover 
(2  Chron.  xxx;  xxxv;  Ezra  vi,  19-22),  Pentecost  (To- 
bit  ii,  1),  and  Tabernacles  (Neh.  viii,  14),  as  well  as  the 
Sabbatic  year  (Neh.  x,  81 ;  1  Mace  vi,  49, 63),  and  to  the 
abstinence  from  unclean  food.  He  who  allied  himself 
to  the  national  party  with  the  solemn  resolve  to  keep 
those  ancestral  laws  divinely  given  to  the  nation  was 
called  ^  one  who  had  separated  himself  unto  them  from 
the  imparity  of  the  country  people**  (Ezra  vi,  21),  or 
**  one  who  had  separated  himself  for  the  law  of  the  Lord 
from  the  country  people"  (ix.  1 ;  x,  11 ;  Neh.  ix,  2;  x, 
28).  Hence  the  phrase  "j^  ^???y  "separated  from,** 
obtained  during  this  period  a /Mirfy  signification.  This 
naaoe  became  the  standing  appellation  for  those  who 
had  thus  separated  themselves. for  the  service  of  God, 
and  continued  to  be  the  conservators  of  their  ancestral 
religion,  as  msy  be  seen  from  the  taunt  of  the  anti- 
niUiooal  party,  who  warned  them  to  join  the  Greek 
pcrtT,  telling  them  in  the  days  of  the  Maccabees  that 
"  aioce  we  have  separated  from  them  (Ix^phSrrifuv  dw' 
airr^rvj  the  translation  of  ^"^SS)  many  evils  have  come 
upon  us"  (1  Mace,  i,  11).  Those  who  yielded  to  the 
temptation,  and,  relinquishing  the  national  party,  joined 

tbe  antinational  portion,  were  denominated  (SII^Dtl) 
the,  mixed  (Ezra  tx,  1),  or  (3*??)  the  mixture  (Neh.  xiii, 
3)u  Hence  the  period  before  Alcimus  was  afterwards 
regmnled  aB  the  non-mixtvre  (a/u^lay,  while  his  own 
waas  looked  upon  as  the  mixture  (liri/ii^,  2  Mace,  xiv,  8, 
S8>.  Afterwards,  when  the  priestly  party,  or  the  Sad- 
fhMsees,  who  were  at  first  the  centre  of  the  national 
Bkoreroent,  assumed  a  haughty  position,  stooil  upon 
tbeir  aaeerdotal  dignity,  carod  little  for  the  real  spirit- 


ual and  temporal  wants  of  the  people,  but  only  sought 
their  own  aggrandizement  and  preservation,  allying 
themselves  for  this  purpose  with  foreign  nations,  and 
espousing  antinational  sentiments,  the  real  national 
portion  of  the  people  united  themselves  more  firmly 
than  ever,  independently  of  the  priests,  to  keep  the  law, 
and  to  practice  their  ancestral  customs;  and  it  is  thia 
party  whom  the  opposite  section  called  by  the  Aramaic 
name  *pV341D=^ap(0aioi,  instead  of  its  original  He- 
brew equivalent  D*^?^!),  Me  teparated  (Ezra  vi,  21 ;  ix, 
1 ;  X,  11 ;  Neh.  ix,  2 ;'  x,  28). 

In  the  time  of  queen  Alexandra  (q.v.)  the  Pharisees 
attained  almost  supreme  power.  By  the  appearance  of 
piety  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  law,  which  they 
well  knew  how  to  affect  (so  as  even  to  pass  for  prophets, 
Josephus)  Ant.  xvii,  2, 4),  the  Pharisees  at  an  early  day 
secured  the  popular  favor  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  10,  5: 
xiii,  15,  5 ;  xvili,  1,8;  War,  i,  5, 2 ;  comp.  Luke  xi,  43), 
and  that  of  the  women  (Josephus,  A  nt,  xvii,  2, 4,  where, 
however,  only  the  wives  of  king  Herod  are  spoken  of; 
but  comp.  Lightfoot,  Hor,  Ildtr,  p.  230  sq.),  and  thereby 
acquired  considerable  political  influence,  which  became 
very  manifest  even  during  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
dynasty  (Josephus,  AnU  xiii,  10,  6;  xiii,  16, 2;  War,  i, 
6,  2).  This  influence  became  greatly  increased  by  the 
extension  of  the  Pharisees  over  the  whole  land  (Luke  v, 
17),  and  the  majority  which  they  composed  in  the  San- 
hedrim (comp.  Acts  V,  84 ;  xxiii,  6  sq.).  In  polirical 
conflicts  they  generally  followed  democratic  principles, 
and  sometimes  carried  them  to  an  extreme,  trusting  to 
their  combined  influence  for  success.  (Their  number 
reached  more  than  six  thousand  under  the  Herods,  Jo- 
sephus, Ant»  xvii,  2, 4.)  Many  of  them  must  have  suf- 
fered death  for  political  agitation  (Josephus,  A  nt,  xvii, 
2,  4).  In  the  time  of  Christ  they  were  divided  doctri- 
nally  into  several  schools,  among  which  those  of  HiUel 
and'Shammai  were  most  noted,  the  former  being  more 
moderate,  the  Istter  more  strict,  in  their  observances. 
Of  the  history  of  the  Pharisees  after  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  and  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Chureh  little 
need  be  said.  Their  oppodtion  to  the  Gospel  continued 
as  eager  as  before,  and,  though  they  are  seldom  men- 
tioned by  name  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  opposi- 
tion is  frequently  brought  before  us  when  *Hhe  coundl" 
is  spoken  of  (Acts  iv,  15 ;  v,  27 ;  vi,  12 ;  xxii,  80 ;  comp. 
xxiii,  6).  That "  councir  is  the  Sanhedrim,  and  of  the 
seventy-two  doctors  of  which  it  was  composed,  the  more 
influential  part  appean  to  have  consisted  of  Pharisees. 
We  see  then  the  same  spirit  of  enmity  to  Christian  truth 
manifested  by  it  as  had  been  displayed  during  the  life 
of  the  Redeemer;  and  the  history  of  Paul  before  his  con- 
version is  only  a  more  marked  illustration  than  ordinary 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  body  would  have 
'*  persecuted  the  Chureh  of  God  and  wasted  it"  It  is 
not  to  be  imagined  that  this  enmity  would  abate  as  the 
infant  Church  grew  stronger.  Everything  that  we 
know  of  human  nature  and  religious  bigotiy  leads  to 
the  opposite  conclusion ;  and  in  the  terrible  fanaticism 
with  which,  when  Titus  besieged  Jerusalem,  tbe  Jewish 
people  rushed  upon  their  fate,  in  the  unflinching  zeal 
which  they  dispUyed,  in  the  desperato  efforts  which 
they  made  to  avert  the  destruction  which  was  'Uhe 
wrath  come  upon  them  to  the  uttermost,"  and  in  the 
awful  frenzy  with  which  the3r  sacrificed  themselves  amid 
their  falling  palaces  and  burning  Temple,  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  recognise  the  last  convulsive  outburst  of  Phar- 
isaic heroism  and  despair. 

With  the  definitions  and  explanations  of  such  an  ex- 
tensive and  gorgeous  ritual  as  that  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
with  the  application  and  adaptation  thereof  to  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  commonwealth,  with  the  different 
degrees  of  holiness  and  uncleanness  attached  to  the  per- 
formance or  neglect  of  each  precept  and  rite,  with  the 
diverse  disporitions  and  idio8>'ncrasies  of  the  multitude 
about  the  respective  merits  of  outward  observances  and 
a  corresponding  inward  feeling,  the  Pharisees  would 
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have  been  Bnperhamtn  if  they  had  escaped  the  ez- 
tiayaganoes  which  in  the  course  of  time  have  more  or 
lees  developed  themselvea  in  the  established  religions 
based  upon  a  more  spiritual  code  and  a  less  formal  rit- 
ual.   Thus  the  enactment  that  "  the  flesh  of  quadru- 
peds must  not  be  cooked  or  in  any  way  mixed  with 
milk  for  food,"  deduced  from  injunctions  in  Exod.  xxiii, 
19;  xxxiv,  26;  Deut  xiv,  21 ;  or  the  enactment  about 
"  the  compnlsoiy  recitation  of  the  Shema  twice  a  day,** 
L  e«  the  declaration  about  the  unity  of  the  Deity  (Deut 
vi,  4-9),  at  a  stated  time ;  or  the  discussion  on  **  the 
lighting  of  candles  on  the  eve  of  the  Sabbathi**  which  is 
the  duty  of  every  Jew ;  or  '*  the  interdict  to  eat  an  egg 
which  had  been  laid  on  any  feast-day,  whether  such 
day  was  or  was  not  the  day  after  the  Sabbath,*'  has  its 
parallel  in  other  and  later  sjrstems.     The  Christian 
Church,  without  any  basis  for  it  in  the  N.  T.,  has  at 
times  employed  a  casuistry  which  may  fairly  compete 
with  that  of  the  Pharisees,  who  had  to  deline  an  in- 
spired code  of  minute  rites  and  ceremonies.    From  Pe- 
ter Lombard  to  Gabriel  Bid  the  question  was  warmly 
discussed  among  all  the  Christian  casuists,  What  is  to 
be  done  with  a  mouse  which  has  eaten  of  the  conse- 
crated wafer?    The  Established  Church  of  England  has 
deduced  from  the  words  "  Let  all  things  be  done  de- 
cently and  according  to  order**  (1  Cor.  xv,  40)  the  petty 
regulation  that  **no  man  shall  cover  his  head  in  the 
church  or  chapel  in  the  time  of  divine  service,  except 
he  have  some  infirmity,  in  which  case  let  him  wear  a 
nightcap  or  coif*  {Conttitutions  and  Canons  Ecdetiaati- 
cal,  xviii) ;  has  enacted  that "  no  minister,  when  he  cel- 
ebrateth  the  communion,  shall  wittingly  administer  the 
same  to  any  but  to  such  as  kneel,  under  pain  of  suspen- 
sion" (tUdLxxvii) ;  that  ^  upon  Wednesdays  and  Fridays 
weekly,  though  they  be  not  holy-days,  the  minister,  at 
the  accustomed  hours  of  service,  shall  resort  to  the 
church  or  chapel,  and,  warning  being  given  to  the  peo- 
ple by  tolling  of  a  bell,  shall  say  the  litany  prescribed 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer:  whereunio  tee  with 
every  householder  dwelling  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
dturch  to  come  or  send  one  at  the  least  of  his  household 
fit  to  Join  with  the  minister  in  prayers"  (xv) ;  and  that 
**  no  ecclesiastical  person  shall  wear  any  coif  or  wrought 
nightcap,  but  only  plain  nightcaps  of  black  silk,  satin, 
or  velvet;  ...  in  private  houses  and  in  their  studies 
the  said  persons  ecclesiastical  may  use  any  comely  and 
scholar-like  apparel,  provided  that  it  be  not  cut  or 
pinkt;  and  that  in  public  they  go  not  in  their  doublet 
and  hose,  without  coats  or  cassocks ;  and  that  they  wear 
not  any  light-colored  stockings"  (Ixxiv).    This,  how- 
ever, only  shows  the  tendency  of  all  ritualism  to  degrade 
the  human  intellect  by  minute  requisitions.    That  the 
multitudinous  and  detailed  rites  and  ceremonies  imposed 
by  the  Mosaic  law,  and  amplified  by  the  requirements 
of  time,  should  have  given  rise  among  many  Phar- 
isees to  formalism,  outward  religiousness,  self-compla- 
cency, ostentation,  superstition,  and  hypocrisy,  was  to 
be  expected,  judging  from  the  general  tendency  of  gor- 
geous ritualism  in  more  modem  days.    A  learned  Jew 
charges  against  them  rather  the  holiness  of  wosks  than 
hypocritical  holiness  ('^  Werkheiligkeit,  nicht  Schein- 
heiligkeit,"  Herzfeld,  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  iii, 
359).    At  any  rate  they  must  be  regarded  as  having 
been  some  of  the  most  intense  ybmui/ijfff  whom  the 
world  has  ever  seen ;  and,  looking  at  the  average  stand- 
ard of  excellence  among  mankind,  it  is  nearly  certain 
that  men  whose  lives  were  spent  in  the  ceremonial  ob- 
servances of  the  Mishna  would  cherish  feelings  of  self- 
complacency  and  spiritual  pride  not  justified  by  intrinsic 
moral  excellence.    The  supercilious  contempt  towards 
the  poor  publican,  and  towards  the  tender  penitential  love 
that  bathed  Christ's  feet  with  tears,  would  be  the  natu- 
ral result  of  such' a  system  of  life.    We  are  therefore 
not  surprised  that  our  Saviour  saw  these  pernicious 
features  in  the  ranks  of  Pharisaism,  and  that  he  found 
occasion  to  expose  and  to  reprove  most  unsparingly 
their  extemalism  (Matt  xxiii,  27 ;  Luke  vii,  89)  and 


hypocrisy  (Matt  zziii,  18).    But  to  conclude  from  this 
that  all  the  Pharisees  were  either  self-righteous  and  su- 
perstitions, or  a  set  of  hypocrites,  is  as  unjust  as  it 
would  be  to  brand  every  section  in  modem  churches 
with  the  infirmities  and  extravagances  of  which  indi- 
vidual members  are  guilty,  and  which  are  either  de- 
nounced by  their  own  more  enlightened  and  spiritually- 
minded  brethren,  or  exposed  by  the  opposing  sections. 
The  language  which  the  Pharisees  themselves  em- 
ployed to  denounce  the  proud,  the  formalists,  the  self- 
righteous,  and  the  hypocrites  in  their  own  sect,  is,  to 
say  the  least,  quite  as  strong  as  that  which  our  Sav- 
iour used.    In  confirmation  of  this,  we  need  only  give 
the  poignant  Talmndic  classification  of  the  Phariseeib 
^  There  are  seven  kinds  of  Pharisees,"  says  the  Talmud : 
"*  1.  The  Shechemiie  PhariJsee  {^Vsm  011B),  who  sim- 
ply keeps  the  law  for  what  he  can  profit  thereby,  just 
as  Shechem  submitted  to  the  rite  of  circumcision  that 
he  might  thereby  obtain  Dinah,  the  daughter  of  Jacob 
(Gen.  xxxiv,  19) ;   2.  The  Tumbling  Pharisee  (t9*I^S 
*^Bp9),  who,  in  order  to  appear  humble  before  men, 
always  hangs  down  his  head,  and  scarcely  lifts  up  his 
feet  when  be  walks,  so  that  he  constantly  tumbles; 
8.   The  Bleeding  Pharisee    ("^Mttp    Oinfi),  who,  in 
order  not  to  look  at  a  woman,  walks  about  with  his 
eyes  closed,  and  hence  injures  his  head  frequently, 
so   that  he  has  bleeding  wounds;   4.  The  Mortar 
Pharisee  (K'^SinQ   ISI'^B),  who  wears  a  cap  in  the 
form  of  a  mortar  to  cover  his  eyes,  that  he  may  not  see 
any  impurities  and  indecencies;  6.  The  What'-am-I-ffet- 
tihdo  Pharisee  C^Pa'jn  HtQ  n5*1K  On^B),  who,  not 
knowing  much  about  the  law,  as  soon  as  he  has  done 
one  thing,  asks, '  What  is  my  duty  now  ?  and  I  will  do  it  * 
(comp.  Mark  x,  17-22);  6.  The  Pharisee  from  Fear 
(nK*n*«t3  UI^B),  who  keeps  the  law  because  he  is  afimid 
of  a  future  judgment ;  and  7.  The  Pharisee  from  Love 
(nShXQ  C91*1B),  who  obeys  the  Lord  because  he  loves 
him  with  all  his  heart"  (Babylon  Sola,  22  b;  comp.  Je- 
rusalem  Berachoth,  cap.  ix).    It  must  also  be  admitted 
that  it  was  among  the  Pharisees  the  glorious  ideas  were 
developed  about  the  Messiah,  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  world  to  come,  etc    It 
was  the  Pharisees  who,  to  some  extent  at  least,  trained 
such  Inen  as  the  immortal  HiUel, "  the  just  and  devout 
Simeon,  who  waited  for  the  consolation  of  Israel,"  and 
who,  taking  up  the  infant  Saviour  into  his  arms,  offered 
up  thanks  to  God  (Luke  ii,  25-35) ;  Zacharias,  "  who 
was  righteous  before  God"  (i,  6) ;  Gamaliel,  the  teach- 
er of  Saul  of  Tarsus;  Paul,  the  great  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  etc.     Our  Saviour  himself  occupied  Pharisaic 
ground,  and  used  the  arguments  of  the  Pharisees  in 
vindication  of  his  conduct  and  doctrines.     Thus,  when 
Jesus  was  charged  by  the  Pharisees  with  allowing  his 
disciples  to  break  the  Sabbath  by  plucking  ears  of  com 
in  the  field  on  this  holy  day,  he  quoted  the  very  maxim 
of  the  Pharisees  that  "  the  Sabbath  is  made  for  man, 
and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath"  (Mark  ii,  27;  comp. 
Soma,  85  b) ;  and  his  proof  is  deduced  according  to  the 
Pharisaic  exegetical  rule  denominated  n*10  n*^T2l,  anal- 
ogy.   When  David  was  hungry,  he  ate  of  the  priestly 
bread,  and  also  gave  some  to  those  who  were  with  hini« 
Accoidingly  one  who  is  hungry  may  satisfy  his  hunger 
with  that  which  b  otherwise  only  allowed  to  the  priests. 
Xow  the  priests  perform  all  manner  of  work  on  the 
Sabbath  without  incurring  the  guilt  of  transgression ; 
why,  then,  should  one  who  is  hungiy  not  be  allowed  to 
do  the  same?  (Matt  xii,  1-7).    We  only  add  that  the 
apostle  Paul,  who  must  have  known  all  the  denuncia- 
tions of  Christ  against  the  Pharisees,  never  uttered  a 
disrespectful  word  against  this  sect,  but,  on  the  contra- 
ry, made  it  a  matter  of  boast  that  he  belonged  to  them 
(Acts  xxiii,  6 ;  xxvi,  5 ;  PhiL  iii,  5).    Yet  candor  most 
acknowledge  that  great  moral  derelictions  in  practice 
often  coexist  with  much  that  is  beautiful  in  tbeonrf 
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and  the  unooDtradicted  rebnkes  of  oar  Saviour  againat 
the  Phariaeea  of  hia  time  prove  an  enonnoua  depravity 
on  their  part.  He  denoonolBd  them  in  the  bitterest  lan- 
guage ;  and  in  the  sweeping  charges  of  hypocrisy  which 
he  made  against  them  as  a  class,  he  might  even,  at  first 
sight,  seem  to  have  departed  from  that  spirit  of  meek- 
ness, of  gentleness  in  judging  others,  and  of  abstinence 
from  the  imputation  of  improper  motives,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  and  original  charms  of  his 
own  precepts.  See  Matt,  xv,  7, 8 ;  xziii,  5, 13-15,  28; 
Mark  vii,  6 ;  Luke  zi,  42-44 ;  and  comp,  MatL  vii,  l-b ; 
zi,  29;  xii,  19,  20;  Luke  vi,  28,  37-42.  Indeed,  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  his  repeated  de- 
nunciations of  the  Pharisees  mainly  exasperated  them 
into  taking  measures  for  causing  his  death ;  so  that  in 
one  sense  he  may  be  said  to  have  shed  his  blood,  and  to 
have  laid  down  his  life  in  protesting  against  their  prac- 
tice and  spiriL  (See  ^specially  verses  68  and  64  in  the 
11th  chapter  of  Luke,  which  follow  immediately  upon 
the  narration  of  what  he  said  while  dining  with  a  Phar- 
isee.) Hence  to  understand  the  Pharisees  is,  by  oon- 
tisst,  an  aid  towards  understanding  the  spirit  of  unoop* 
rupted  Christianity.  This  divergence  is  so  wide  and 
fundamental  that  we  shall  best  apprehend  the  genius  of 
Phariaeeimn  bv  developing  the  contrast  somewhat  in  de- 
tail (see  Delitzsch,  Jenu  und  Hiikl  [ErUngen,  1866]). 

(1.)  In  relation  to  the  O.-T.  dispensation,  it  was  the 
Sftvionr's  great  effort  to  unfold  the  prindplea  which 
had  lain  at  the  bottom  of  that  di^nsatlon,  and,  carry- 
ing them  out  to  their  legitimate  conclusions,  to  "fulfil 
the  law"  (irXifpwtfai,  Matt,  v,  17,  to  "  fulfil,"  not^  as  too 
often  supposed  to  mean,  to  "confirm").    But,  in  con- 
trast to  this,  the  Pharisees  taught  such  a  servile  ad- 
herence to  the  letter  of  the  law,  that  its  remarkable 
character  as  a  pointing  forward  to  something  higher 
than  ita  letter  was  completely  overlooked,  and  that  its 
iiK»ral  precepts,  intended  to  elevate  men,  and  to  lead 
them  on  to  the  thought  of  a  moral  stage  more  glorious 
than  that  at  which  they  then  stood,  were  made  rather 
the  instruments  of  contracting  and  debasing  their  ideas 
of  morality.    Thus,  strictly  adhering  to  the  letter, "  Thou 
ahalt  not  kill,"  they  r^arded  anger  and  all  hasty  passion 
as  legitimate  (Matt,  v,  21, 22).    Adhering  with  equal 
acrictiieas  to  the  words  **  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adul- 
tery,*^ all  impure  thoughts  and  deeds  which  fell  short 
of  this  were  considered  by  them  to  be  allowable  (Matt. 
V,  27,  28).    And,  once  more,  acquiescing  in  the  letter, 
**  Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  let  him  give  her 
a  letter  of  divorcement,"  they  so  interpreted  the  precept 
that,  if  only  a  letter  of  divorcement  were  given,  a  wife 
mi^ht  be  put  away  for  any  cause  however  trifling 
(Maiu  V,  31,  32>    Thus,  the  whole  spirit  of  the  0.-T. 
diapensation  was  misunderstood  by  them.    They  did 
iio<t  aee  that  it  was  adapted  to  a  particular  stage  in  the 
hiatmy  of  man;  that  its  merit  consisted,  not  in  being 
perfect,  but  in  being  better  than  what  would  have 
existed  vrithout  it;  and  that  it  contained  in  itself  the 
pled^  that  it  most  one  day  yield,  as  a  system,  to  the 
fall  evolution  of  those  principles  at  which  it  aimed,  and 
to  -vrhicb,  from  time  to  time,  it  gave  expression.    When 
aeooiding^y  He  came,  whose  great  effort  it  was  to  tneak 
through  the  letter,  in  order  that  be  might  set  free  the 
spirit,  which  the  circumstances  of  men  had  rendered  it 
necessary  to  enclose  and  confine  for  a  season,  their 
besrtJi  were  steeled  from  the  first  against  him,  and  they 
attacked  him  as  a  blasphemer  against  the  God  of  Israel 
aad  his  law. 

(2.)  While  it  was  the  aim  of  Jesus  to  call  men  to  the 
law  49f  God  itself  as  the  supreme  guide  of  life,  the  Phar- 
multiplied  minute  precepts  and  distinctions  to 
an  extent,  upon  the  pretence  of  maintaining  it  in- 
that  the  whole  life  of  the  Israelite  was  hemmed  in 
burdened  on  every  side  by  instructions  so  numer- 
^od  trifling  that  the  law  was  almost,  if  not  whol- 
ly, lost  aight  oC  These  "traditions,"  as  they  were 
odlcd,  had  long  been  gradually  accumulating.  Their 
object  may  in  the  first  instance  have  been  a  good  one. 


The  law  had  been  given  under  circumstances  very  dif- 
ferent from  thoae  in  which  the  Jewish  people  found 
themselves  more  and  more  placed  as  the  Christian  »ra 
approached.  The  relations  of  life  had  been  far  simpler; 
the  influence  exerted  over  Israel  by  neighboring  nations 
leas  refined;  while  the  national  authorities,  except  in 
times  when  the  worship  of  the  true  God  was  altogether 
thrown  aside,  had  united  in  keeping  all  admixture  of 
foreign  elements  at  a  distance.  That  was  no  longer 
possible;  and  it  became  almost  necessary  therefore  to 
explain  the  application  of  the  law  to  the  changed  and 
ever-changing  condition  of  the  people  (comp.  Dollinger, 
Ckriiientkum  vnd  Jvdenthum,  p.  750).  Commenting 
upon  the  law  therefore  was  unavoidable;  and  many  of 
the  comments  given  were  no  doubt  really  what  they 
were  designed  to  be,  "  a  fence  to  the  law."  But  these 
"fences"  too  soon  assumed,  as  indeed  it  was  natural 
that  they  should,  an  importance  superior  to  that  of  the 
law  itself,  while  at  the  same  time  they  were  continually 
increasing  in  number,  till  at  last  a  complete  system  of 
casuistry  was  formed,  in  which  the  most  minute  inci- 
dents of  life  were  embraced,  and  which  rendered  the 
very  omception  of  broad  and  general  principles  of  duty 
an  impossibility.  Of  the  trying  character  of  these 
regulations  innumerable  instances  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Mishna,  but,  as  it  is  not  quite  clear  that  the  Tal- 
mudical  was  the  same  as  the  Pharisaic  theology,  we 
omit  these,  and  remind  our  readers  only  of  some  of 
those  mentioned  in  the  N.  T.  Such,  then,  were  their 
washings  before  they  would  eat  bread,  and  the  special 
minuteness  with  which  the  forms  of  this  washing  were 
prescribed ;  their  bathing  when  they  returned  from  the 
market ,  their  washing  of  cope  and  p<)t8,  brazen  vessels, 
and  couches  (Mark  vii,  2-4) ;  such  were  their  fastings 
not  only  at  the  seasons  which  the  law  prescribed,  but 
twice  in  the  week  (Luke  xviii,  12) — on  Thursday,  when, 
according  to  their  tradition,  Moses  had  ascended  Mount 
Sinai,  and  on  Monday,  when  he  had  come  down  from  it 
(Eisenmenger,  EfUdecktes  Judenihum,  i,  311);  such  were 
their  tithings,  not  only  of  the  property  which  the  law 
provided  should  be  tithed,  but  even  of  the  most  insig- 
nificant herbs — mint  and  anise  and  cummin  (Matt, 
xxiii,  23;  comp.  Luke  xviii,  12);  and  such,  finally, 
were  those  minute  and  vexatious  extensions  of  the  law 
of  the  Sabbath,  which  must  have  converted  God*s  gra- 
cious ordinance  of  the  Sabbath's  rest  into  a  burden  and 
a  pain  (Matt,  xii,  1-18 ,  Mark  iii,  1-6 ;  Luke  xiii,  10-17, 
etc). 

(3.)  It  was  a  leading  aim  of  the  Redeemer  to  teach 
men  that  true  piety  consisted  not  in  forms,  but  in  sub- 
stance ;  not  in  outward  observances,  but  in  an  inward 
spirit;  not  in  small  details,  but  in  great  rules  of  life. 
The  whole  system  of  Pharisaic  piety  led  to  exactly  op- 
posite conclusions.  Under  its  influence  "  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law,  judgment,  meroy,  and  faith,"  wen 
undervalued  and  neglected  (Matt  xxiii,  23 ;  Luke  xi, 
42) ;  the  idea  of  religion  as  that  which  should  have  its 
seat  in  the  heart  disappeared  (Luke  xi,  38-41);  the  most 
sacred  obligations  were  evaded  (Mark  vii,  11) ;  vain  and 
trifling  questions  took  the  place  of  serious  inquiry  into 
the  great  principles  of  duty  (Matt,  xix,  3,  etc) ;  and  even 
the  most  solemn  truths  were  handled  as  mere  matters 
of  curious  speculation  or  means  to  entrap  an  adversary 
(Matt  xxii,  35,  etc ;  Luke  xvii,  20,  etc.). 

(4.)  The  lowliness  of  piety  was,  according  to  the 
teaching  of  Jesus,  an  inseparable  concomitant  of  its  re* 
tJity,  but  the  Pharisees  sought  mainly  to  attract  th# 
attention  and  to  excite  the  admiration  of  men.  Thej 
gave  alms  in  the  most  ostentatious  manner ;  they  oftes 
prayed  standing  at  the  comers  of  the  streets ;  they  dis- 
figured their  faces  when  they  fasted  (Matt  vi,  2,  6, 16) 
To  draw  attention  to  their  religious  zeal  they  mad< 
broad  their  phylacteries  and  enlarged  the  borders  of 
their  garments  (Matt  xxiii,  5).  Blind  to  the  true 
glory  of  ministering  to  others  rather  than  being  minis- 
tered to,  they  sought  their  glory  in  obtaining  the  chief 
seats  in  the  synagogues,  the  first  places  at  the  tables  ta 
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which  they  were  inTited,  greetings  of  honor  in  the  mar- 
kets, and  the  title  of  Rabbi,  Rabbi  (Matt  xziii,  6 ;  Lake 
xiv,  7).  Indeed,  the  whole  spirit  of  their  religion  was 
summed  up,  not  in  confession  of  sin  and  humility,  hot  in 
a  proud  self- righteousness  at  variance  with  any  true 
conception  of  raaira  relation  either  to  God  or  his  fellow- 
creatures—'^  God,  I  thank  thee  that  I  am  not  as  other 
men  are,  extortioners,  unjust,  adulterers,  or  even  as  this 
publican*'  (Luke  zviii,  11). 

(5.)  It  was  a  natural  consequence  of  all  this,  that 
with  such  views  of  the  principles  and  spirit  of  religion 
itB  practical  graces  should  be  overthrown,  and  it  was  sa 
Christ  inculcated  compassion  for  the  degraded,  helpful- 
ness to  the  friendless,  liberality  to  the  poor,  holiness  of 
heart,  universal  love,  a  mind  open  to  the  truth.  The 
Pharisees  regarded  the  degraded  daases  of  society  as 
classes  to  be  shunned,  not  to  be  won  over  to  the  right 
(Luke  vii,  89;  xv,  2;  xviii,  11),  and  frowned  from 
them  such  as  the  Redeemer  would  fain  have  gathered 
within  his  fold  (John  vii,  49).  Instead  of  having  com- 
passion on  the  friendless,  they  made  them  a  prey  (Matt. 
xxiii,  18).  With  all  their  pretences  to  piety,  they  were 
in  reality  avaricious,  sensual,  and  dissolute  (Matt,  xxiii, 
26;  John  viii,  7).  They  looked  with  contempt  upon 
every  nation  but  their  own  (Luke  x,  29).  Finally,  in- 
stead of  endeavoring  to  fulfil  the  great  end  of  the  dis- 
pensation whose  truths  they  professed  to  teach,  and 
thus  bringing  men  to  the  Hope  of  Israel,  they  devoted 
their  energies  to  making  converts  to  thdr  own  nanow 
views,  who,  with  all  the  zeal  of  proselytes,  were  more 
exclusive  and  more  bitterly  opposed  to  the  truth  than 
they  were  themselves  (Matt,  xxii,  15). 

In  view  of  these  facts,  while  acknowledging  much 
that  was  just  and  commendable  in  their  doctrines  (Matt 
xxiii,  2,  8),  we  are  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  that  gen- 
eral Judgment  which  \^is  made  the  name  of  **  Pharisee" 
a  proverb  of  ecclesiastical  reproach — a  character  too 
oftien  reproduced  under  Christianity  itself. 

V.  Literaturc-^Veadw  the  Mishna,  the  Talmud,  and 
the  Midrashim,  which  embody  the  sentiments  of  the 
Fhariaees,  we  refer  to  Brucker,  HitL  Crit,  PhUotopkia^ 
ii,  744-769 ;  MUman,  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  ii,  71 ;  Ewald, 
GtKhickte  des  Volhes  Isro/d,  iv,  416-419;  Biedermann, 
PharitSer  und  SadducOer  (Zur.  1854) ;  Wellhausen,  Die 
Pkarisaer  vend  die  Sadducaer  (Greifsw.  1874);  and  the 
Jakrkundert  des  ffeils,  p.  5,  etc.,  of  Gfrdrer,  who  has  in- 
sisted strongly  on  the  importance  of  the  Mishna,  and 
has  made  great  use  of  the  Talmud  generally.  Groes- 
mann  has  endeavored  to  present  a  harmony  of  the  Jew- 
bh-Alexandrine  doctrines  with  those  of  the  Palestine 
Pharisees  in  his  work,  De  Pharit,  Jnd,  Alexand,  (HaL 
1846),  ii,  4 ;  but  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  Phari- 
sees of  Palestine  agreed  with  the  Jewish  philosophers 
of  Alexandria  in  their  principles,  when  the  latter  were 
adherents  of  Plato,  and  diligent  students  of  Homer  and 
Hesiod  (Grossmann,  De  Pkilos,  Saddvc,  iii,  8).  See  also 
the  following  works  by  modem  learned  Jews:  Heiz- 
feld,  Getchichte  des  Voltes  Israel  (Nordhausen,  1857),  ii, 
258,  etc;  Joet,  Geschickte  des  JudetUhums  und  seiner 
SeOen  (Leipsic,  1857),  i,  197,  etc ;  GrHtz,  Geschickte  der 
Juden  (2d  ed.  ibid.  1863),  iii,  72,  etc,  464^  etc;  and, 
above  idl,  Geiger,  Ursckrifl  und  Uebersetzunffen  der  Bu- 
bel  (Breslau,  1857),  p.  108,  etc ;  also  in  the  Zeiischrift 
der  deutschen  morgenUtndisdien  GesdUehafi  (Leipsic, 
1862),  xvi,  714,  etc;  and  in  his  Judische  Zeitschriftjtir 
lVi$senschafl  und  LAen  (Breslau,  1868),  ii,  11,  etc;  and 
reprinted  separately  (Breslau,  1868).  See  Sects,  Jew- 
ish. 

Pharmaoy,  a  name  applied  to  the  arts  of  the  magi- 
cian and  enchanter  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian 
Church.  The  Council  of  Ancyra  forbade  pharmacy, 
that  is,  the  magical  art  of  inventing  and  preparing 
medicaments  to  do  mischief;  and  appointed  five  years' 
penance  for  any  one  that  receives  a  magician  into  his 
house  for  that  purpose.  Basil's  canons  condemn  such 
arts  under  the  same  character  of  pharmacy  and  witch- 
craft, and  assigns  thirty  years*  penance  to  them.    Ter- 


tollian  plainly  aa^rts  that  never  did  a  magioian  or  en- 
chanter escape  unpunished  in  the  Church.  Those  who 
practioed  the  magical  art  were  sometimes  termed  pkar^ 
mad,  and  their  magical  potions  pAarmaoee.  See  Gard- 
ner, Faiths  of  the  World,  ii,  654. 

Pha'rosh  (Ezra  viii,  8).    See  Parosii. 

Phar'par  (Heh.  Parpar',  '^B'JS,  #w(/?/  Sept  ^ap^ 
fap  V.  r.  ^ap^pd^  'A^p^ ;  Vulg.  Pkarpar),  one  of 
the  two  rivers  of  Damascus  mentioned  in  the  well- 
known  exclamation  of  Naaman,  **Are  not  Abana  and 
Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  better  than  all  the  waters 
of  Israel?"  (2  Kings  v,  12).  The  name  does  not  occur 
elsewhere  in  Scripture,  nor  is  it  found  in  ancient  dassio 
authors.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  merely  state  that  it  is  a 
river  of  Damascus  {Ontmasl,  s.  v.  Farfar).  Pliny  says 
that  "Damascus  was  a  place  fertilised  by  the  river 
Chrysorrhoas,  which  is  drawn  off  into  its  meadows  and 
eagerly  imbibed"  (v,  16);  and  Strabo  says  of  this  river 
that  **  it  oommraces  from  the  city  and  territory  of  Da- 
mascus, and  is  almost  entirely  drained  by  watcancourres; 
for  it  supplies  with  water  a  laige  tract  of  country"  (xvi, 
755).  But  none  of  these  writers  speak  of  any  second 
river.  Various  opinions  have  been  entertained  regard- 
ing the  Pharpar.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  states  that,  while 
the  Abana  runs  through  the  city,  the  Pharpar  runs  be- 
tween the  gardens  and  the  orchards  in  the  outskirts 
{EaHy  Travels,  Bohn,  p.  90).  He  evidently  refers  to 
the  two  branches  of  the  same  river.  The  river  Barada 
takes  its  rise  in  the  upland  plain  of  Zebdflny,  at  the 
base  of  the  loftiest  peak  of  Anti-Lebanon.  Its  principal 
source  is  a  fountain  caUed  Ain  Barada.  It  cuts  through 
the  central  chain  in  a  sublime  gorge,  and  flows  in  a 
deep  wild  glen  down  the  eastern  declivities.  Its  vol- 
ume is  more  than  doubled  by  a  large  fountain  called 
Fljeh,  which  gushes  from  a  cave  in  the  side  of  the  glen. 
The  river  leaves  the  mountains  and  enters  the  great 
plain  of  Damascus  about  three  miles  west  of  the  city. 
The  main  stream  flows  though  the  city ;  but  no  fewer 
than  seven  large  canals  are  taken  from  it  at  diflSerent 
elevations  to  irrigate  the  surrounding  orchards  and  gar- 
dens. The  largest  of  these  is  called  Kahr  Taura,  **  the 
river  Taura,"  and  is  probably  that  which  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  identified  with  the  Pharpar  (/.  c).  The  Arabic 
version  of  the  Bible  reads  Taura  for  Pharpar  in  2 
Kings  V,  12;  but  the  words  of  Naaman  manifestly  im- 
ply the  existence  of  two  distinct  rivers.  Some  have 
supposed  that  because  the  Barada  has  two  great  foun- 
tains, Naaman  alluded  to  these ;  and  Dr.  Wilson  would 
identify  the  Barada  with  the  Pharpar,  and  Ain  Fljeh 
with  the  Abana  {Lands  of  the  Bible,  ii,  871,  878);  but 
in  reply  we  say  that  Naaman  speaks  of  two  "rivers," 
and  not  **  fountains."    See  Abana. 

A  short  distance  south  of  the  city  of  Damascus  flows 
the  river  A  waj.  It  has  two  principal  sources— one  high 
up  on  the  eastern  side  of  Hermon,  just  beneath  the  cen- 
tral peak ;  the  other  in  a  wild  glen  a  few  miles  south- 
ward, near  the  romantic  village  of  Beit  Jann.  The 
streams  unite  near  Sasa,  and  the  river  flows  eastward 
in  a  deep  rocky  channel,  and  falls  into  a  lake,  or  rather 
large  marsh,  called  Bahret  Hij&neh,  about  four  miles 
south  of  the  lake  into  which  the  Barada  faUs.  Although 
the  Awaj  is  eight  miles  distant  from  the  city,  yet  it 
flows  across  the  whole  plain  of  Damascus;  and  large 
ancient  canals  drawn  from  it  irrigate  the  fields  and  gar^ 
dens  almost  up  to  the  walls.  The  total  length  of  the 
Awaj  b  nearly  forty  miles;  and  in  volume  it  is  about 
one  fourth  that  of  the  Barada.  The  Barada  and  Awaj 
are  the  only  rivers  of  any  importance  in  the  district  of 
Damascus ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  for- 
mer is  the  Abana,  and  the  latter  the  Pharpar.  The 
identity  of  the  Awaj  and  Pharpar  was  suggested  by 
Munro  in  1888  {Summer  Ramble,  ii,  54),  and  confirmed 
by  Dr.  Robinson  {Bibliotheca  Sacra,  May,  1849,  p.  871)  ; 
but  its  sources,  course,  and  the  lake  into  which  it  falls, 
were  first  explored  by  Dr.  Porter  in  the  jrear  1852  (tUcf. 
Jan.  1854,  and  April,  1854,  p.  829).    He  then  heard^  for 
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the  fint  time,  the  name  Barbar  applied  to  t  glen  on 
Che  east  side  of  Hennooi  which  sends  a  small  tribataiy 
to  the  AwaJ;  and  it  aeema  highly  probable  that  we 
have  in  this  name  a  relic  of  the  ancient  Pharpar.  The 
Arabic  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew 
(see  fife  Yean  m  Damaicus,  i,  299;  BUdiotk.  Sac  Lc. 
p.  54).  The  mountain  region  round  the  sonroes  of  the 
river  was  occupied  in  a  remote  age  by  the  wariike  Ma- 
achathites  (1  Chron.  xix,'6»  7;  Josh,  xii,  6).  Subsfr- 
qoently  it  formed  part  of  the  tetrarchy  of  Abilene  (Luke 
iii,  1;  Josephos,  Ant,  zix,  5,  1).  Farther  down,  the 
river  Pharpar  divided  the  territory  of  Damascus  from 
Itanea  (q.  v.).  The  whole  district  through  which  the 
river  flows  is  now  called  Wady  el-AJaro^  **  the  valley  of 
the  Persiabs;"  the  scenery  is  bare  and  mountainous,  but 
some  parts  of  it  are  extremely  fertile,  and  it  contains 
upwards  of  fifty  villages,  with  «  population  of  18,000 
souls  (see  Jour,  of  Sac  UU 1868 ;  Bitter,  PaL  trai  S^r, 
iv,  132  sq.). — Kitto.    See  Damascus. 

The  tradition  of  the  Jews  of  Damascus,  as  reported 
by  Schwarz  {Palest,  p.  64,  also  p.  20,  27),  is  curiously 
subversive  of  our  ordinary  ideas  regarding  these  streams. 
They  call  the  nYer  Fijeh  (that  is,  the  Barada)  the  Phar- 
par, and  give  the  name  Amana  or  Karmion  (an  old  Tal- 
mudic  name)  to  a  stream  which  Schwarz  describes  as 
running  from  a  fountain  called  eUBarady,  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Beth  Djana  (Beit  Jenn),  in  a  north-east  di- 
rection, to  Damascus  (see  also  the  reference  to  the  Nu- 
bian geographer  by  Gesenius,  TheMaur,  p.  1132  a). — 
Smith. 

PhaxT,  Walteb  Smilkt,  a  Fkesbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Cabanas  County,  N.  C,  April  28, 1790.  He 
was  educated  at  Hampden  Sidney  College,  Prince  Ed- 
ward Co.,  Va. ;  studied  theology  under  the  care  of  Moses 
Hoge,  D.D.;  was  licensed  by  Hanover  Presbytery,  and 
ordained  by  Concord  Presbytery  Nov.  18,  1820.  His 
first  charge  was  Waxhaw  Churoh,  S.  C,  and  be  subse- 
quently preached  for  Prospect,  Rama,  and  Mallard  Creek 
churches,  in  North  Caroliua,  all  within  the  bounds  of 
Concord  Presbytery.  He  died  Dec.  27,  1866.  Mr. 
Pbarr  was  a  sound  theologian,  a  plain  and  successful 
preacher  and  pastor,  much  beloved  and  confided  in  by 
all  who  knew  him.  See  Wilson,  Pretb,  Hitt,  A  bnanact 
1867,  p.  460.     (J.Ua) 

Pbar'Bita  (Hebw  with  the  art  kap-Partti',  '^21*^91? ; 
ScpC  6  ^apuri  v.  r.  ^apcc),  the  patronymic  of  a  family 
among  the  Hebrews  (Numb,  xxvi,  20),  the  descendants 
of  Pharez  (q.  v.). 

FbasaaiiB  {^oariXic,  Josephns;  «a<n|Xic,  Ptole- 
my, ▼,  16,  7;  Phoielv,  Pliny,  xiii,  4,  19;  xxi,  6,  11),  a 
city  in  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  built  by  Herbd  the  Great 
in  honor  of  his  brother  Phssa^lus  (Josephus,  Ant,  xvi,  6, 
2;  xvii,  8, 1 ;  xvUi,  8,  2 ;  War,  ii,  9, 1).  It  is  now  TeU 
Ftuailj  a  small  hill  with  roins  at  its  base.  The  site  is 
inhabited  by  a  few  people  who  cultivate  their  gardens. 
These  are  irrigated  by  a  brook,  the  fountain  of  which 
is  an  hour  more  to  the  west,  hidden  as  it  were  under  the 
high  difls  below  Daumeh,  and  under  the  shade  of  a  dense 
joogle  (see  Robinson,  Researches^  ii,  805).  Brocardus 
and  B«ar.  Samedo  {Seer,  Fidel,  Cruc  III,  xiv,  8)  identify 
this  little  stream,  now  called  Ain  Fusail,  with  the  brook 
Cberith  (see  Reland,  PaUsst,  p.  968;  Bachiene,  HeU, 
Geogr,  I,  i,  126-180).— Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  889. 

Fliaae'ah  [some  Pha'stah]  (Neh.  vii,  61>  See 
Paskah. 

Fbaaella  {^^afniKiQ\  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
MincMT,  on  the  confines  of  Lycia  and  Pamphylia,  and 
oooaeqnently  ascribed  by  the  ancient  writers  sometimes 
to  one  and  sometimes  to  the  other.  It  was  one  of  the 
towns  to  which  the  Romans  wrote  commanding  all 
Jewish  exiles  who  had  taken  refuge  there  to  be  given 
up  to  Simon  the  high -priest  (1  Blaoc.  xv,  28).  Its 
commeroe  was  considerable  in  the  6th  century  KC,  for 
in  the  reign  of  Amasis  it  was  one  of  a  number  of  Greek 
towns  which  carried  on  trade  somewhat  in  the  manner 


of  the  Hanseatic  confederacy  in  the  Middle  Ages.  They 
had  a  common  temple,  the  Helleninm,  at  Naucratis,  in 
Egjrpt,  and  nominated  wpoarirai  for  the  regulation  of 
commercial  questions  and  the  decision  of  disputes  arising 
out  of  contracts,  like  the  preutfkommes  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  who  presided  over  the  courts  of  piepoudre  (jneds 
poudrU,  pedlers)  at  the  different  staples.  In  later  times 
Phaselis  was  distinguished  as  a  resort  of  the  Pamphylian 
and  dlician  pintes.  Its  port  was  a  convenient  one  to 
make,  for  the  lofty  mountain  of  Solyma  (now  Takhtalu), 
which  backed  it  at  a  distance  of  only  five  miles,  is  nearly 
eight  thousand  feet  in  height,  and  constitutes  an  admi- 
rable landmark  for  a  great  distance.  Phaselis  itself 
stood  on  a  rock  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  feet  elevation 
above  the  sea,  and  was  Joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  low 
isthmus,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  a  lake,  now  a  pes* 
tiferous  manh.  On  the  eastern  side  of  this  were  a  closed 
port  and  a  roadstead,  and  on  the  western  a  larger  artifi- 
cial harbor,  formed  by  a  mole  run  out  into  the  sea.  The 
remains  of  this  may  still  be  traced  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent below  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  masonry  of 
the  pier  which  protected  the  small  eastern  port  is  nearly 
perfect.  In  this  sheltered  position  the  pintes  could  lie 
safely  while  they  sold  their  booty,  and  also  refit,  the 
whole  region  having  been  anciently  so  thickly  covered 
with  wood  as  to  give  the  name  of  Pityusa  to  the  town. 
For  a  time  the  Phaaelites  confined  their  relations  with 
the  Pamphylians  to  the  purposes  just  mentioned ;  but 
they  subsequently  Joined  the  piratical  league,  and  suf- 
fer^ in  consequence  the  loss  of  their  independence  and 
their  town  lands  in  the  war  which  was  waged  by  the 
Roman  consul  Publius  Servilius  Isauricus  in  the  yean 
B.C.  77-7&  But  at  the  outset  the  Romans  had  to  a 
great  extent  fostered  the  pirates,  by  the  demand  which 
sprang  up  for  domestic  slaves  upon  the  change  of  man- 
nen  brought  about  by  the  spoliation  of  Carthage  and 
Corinth.  It  is  said  that  at  this  time  many  thousand 
slaves  were  passed  through  Delos— which  was  the  mart 
between  Asia  and  Europe— in  a  single  day;  and  the 
proverb  grew  up  there,  'E/iiropc,  KaraxKtvaov  litkov' 
vdvra  mwpartu.  But  when  the  Cilicians  had  acquired 
such  power  and  audacity  as  to  sweep  the  seas  as  far  as 
the  Italian  coast,  and  interrupt  the  supplies  of  com,  it 
became  time  to  interfere,  and  the  expedition  of  Servilius 
commenced  the  work  which  was  afterwards  completed 
by  Pumpey  the  Great  (see  Smith,  Vict,  of  Class,  Geog, 
a.  v.). 

It  is  in  the  interval  between  the  growth  of  the  Cili- 
cian  piracy  and  the  Servilian  expedition  that  the  inci- 
dents related  in  the  Fint  Book  of  Maccabees  occurred. 
After  naming  Ptolemy,  Demetrius  (king  of  Syria),  At- 
tains (king  of  Pergarous),  Ariarathes  (of  Pontos),  and 
Arsaces  (of  Parthia)  as  recipients  of  these  missives,  the 
author  adds  that  the  consul  also  wrote :  ei'c  vaaag  r6g 
Xi^/Nic  Koi  ^fA^dfiy  (Grotius  conjectures  Aa/ii/zacai, 
and  one  MS.  has  Mioaviooy)  Ktu  ^napTidrcuQ  cat  cip 
AijXov  Kai  ii'c  MvpBov  cat  tig  Xucvwva  Kai  tig  ttjv  Ka- 
piav  cat  tig  £a/40v  Kai  tig  n^v  Haft^vXiav  Kai  tig  riiv 
AvKtay  Kai  tig  'AXiKapyaovov,  cat  tig  *Po^ov  cat  tig 
^aoriXiia  Kai  tig  Kw  cat  tig  Si'^itv  koi  tig  'ApaSov  cat 
tig  Toprvvav  Kai  Kviiov,  Kai  Kvirpov  Kai  Kvprivtiv 
(1  Msec.  XV,  28).  It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  places 
named,  with  the  exception  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene,  lie  on 
the  highway  of  marine  traffic  between  Syria  and  Italy. 
The  Jewish  slaves,  whether  kidnapped  by  their  own 
countrymen  (Exod.  xxi,  16),  or  obtained  by  raids  (2 
Kings  V,  2),  appear  in  early  times  to  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor  by  this  route 
(see  Esek.  xxvii,  18 ;  Joel  iii,  6). 

The  existence  of  the  mountain  Solyma,  and  a  town 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Phaselis,  renden  it  probable  that  the  descendants  of 
some  of  these  Isnelites  formed  a  population  of  some 
importance  in  the  time  of  Stnbo  (Herod,  ii,  178 ;  Strab. 
xiv,  c.  8 ;  livy,  xxxvii,  28 ;  Mela,  i,  14 ;  see  Beaufort, 
Karamama,  p.  68-^). — Smith. 

PluUi'iron  (^offifHtf)';  Vulg.  Pkaseron  v.  r.  ,PcMt- 
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ron)f  the  name  of  the  head  of  an  Arab  tribe,  *'  the  chil- 
dren of  PhasLxon"  (1  Mace  ix,  66),  defeated  by  Jona* 
than,  but  of  whom  nothing  more  ia  known. — Smith. 

Phas'saron  (^aotrapov,  v.  r.  ^atraovpog  and  ^dcr- 
ffopocy  Vu]g.  Phasuriui),  a  Gnecized  form  (1  £sdr.  v, 
25}  of  the  Heb.  name  Pashub  (q.  ▼.)• 

Phe^bd.     See  Ph<ebe. 

Phelan,  Wiluam,  D.D.,  a  aomewhat  noted  Iriah 
divine  of  the  Protestant  esUbliahment,  was  bom  at 
Glonmel  in  1769,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dablin,  where  he  was  admitted  sizar  in  1806.  In  1814 
he  was  made  second  master  of  the  endowed  school  of 
Deny;  in  1817  he  was  elected  fellow  of  his  college,  and 
in  1819  Donellan  lecturer.  In  1824  he  became  rector 
of  KiUyman,  Armagh,  and  in  1826  of  Ardtiea.  He  died 
in  1880.  His  JUmawM  were  published,  with  a  biograph- 
ical memoir,  by  the  bishop  of  Limerick  (2d  ed.  Lond. 
1882,  2  vols.  8vo).    See  Darling,  Cydop.  BibUogr,  s.  r. 

Phelet.    See  Beth-phelbt. 

Phelipeauz,  Jean,  a  French  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Anglers  in  the  17th  century.  He  studied  in  Paris, 
and  there  took  his  degrees  in  theology  even  to  the  doc- 
torship.  Bossuet,  having  heard  him  dispute  in  the  Sor- 
bonne,  formed  so  favorable  an  opinion  of  him  that  he 
placed  him  in  the  position  of  preceptor  to  his  nephew, 
the  abbe  Bossuet,  the  future  bishop  of  Troyes.  Both 
were  in  Rome  in  1697,  when  the  affair  of  Quietism  was 
agitated ;  they  followed  it  with  singular  ardor,  and  with 
a  kind  of  passion  the  expression  of  which  Bossuet  was 
more  than  once  obliged  to  moderate.  Phelipeaux  vrrote, 
June  24, 1698, ''  No  better  and  more  persuasive  piece  of 
news  can  be  sent  us  than  that  of  the  disgrace  of  the  rel- 
atives and  friends  of  M.  de  Cambray."  His  pupil  showed 
no  less  animosity.  "^  He  is  a  wild  beast,"  said  he,  Nov. 
25,  in  speaking  of  F^nelon— "  he  is  a  wild  beast,  that  roust 
be  pursued  until  he  is  overthrown  and  unable  to  do  any 
harm."  Phelipeaux,  entirely  occupied  with  this  affair, 
wrote  numerous  memoirs,  and  besieged  the  court  of 
llome  with  solicitations,  at  the  same  time  carrying  on  a 
secret  correspondence  with  M.  de  NoaiUes,  archbishop 
of  Paris.  On  his  return  to  France  (1699)  be  became 
canon,  official,  and  grand-vicar  of  Meaux.  He  died  at 
Meaux  July  3,  1708.  After  his  death  was  published 
the  Relatum  de  Vorigine  du  prvgrit  et  dela  condamna- 
Hon  du  QuUtisme  repandu  en  France,  avec  ptutieurs  an- 
ecdotes curieuses  (s.  L  1782-1733,  2  pL  12mo).  All  that 
is  said  in  it  against  the  manners  of  Madam^  Guyon  is 
corroborated  by  no  proof,  and  was  refuted  in  1738  by  the 
abb^  of  La  Bletterie.  As  for  Fcnclon,  one  cannot  doubt 
that  the  design  of  the  author  was  to  injure  hb  reputa- 
tion; "his  work,"  says  De  Bausset,  ''reveals  the  most 
marked  partiality  and  the  most  odious  rage."  Besides, 
it  was  suppressed  by  a  decree  of  the  council.  See 
Moreri,  Grand  Diet.  Bi$t, ;  De  Bausset,  nUt.  de  Fene- 
Ion;  Barbier, Did,  des  AnonymeSf  2d  edit.,  No.  16,089. — 
Hoefer,  Noup,  Biog,  Genirale^  xxxix,  821. 

Phelonloin  (^cXovtov),  a  doak,  which  in  the 
Greek  Church  corresponds  to  the  chatuUe  in  the  Latin 
Cburoh.  This  ecclesiastical  vestment  is  worn  by  the 
priests,  and  that  worn  by  the  patriarch  is  embellished 
with  triangles  and  croeses.  This  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  sort  of  garment  which  Paul  left  at  Troas,  and 
his  anxiety  for  its  restoration  is  to  be  attributed,  we  are 
told,  to  its  sanctity  as  an  ecclesiastical  robe.  See  Gard- 
ner, Faiiht  of  the  World,  ii,  654. 

Phelps,  Elimabeth  Btuaxt.  an  American  lady, 
noted  as  the  author  of  a  number  of  moral  and  religions 
story-books,  was  bom  at  Andover,  Mass.,  in  1815.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Moses  Stuart,  the  celebrated 
professor  of  O.-T.  exegesis  at  the  Andover  divinity 
school,  and  wife  of  Dr.  Austen  Phelps.  S^  died  at 
Boston  Nov.  30, 1852.  We  have  not  space  nere  for  a 
list  of  her  writings,  but  those  interested  will  find  it  in 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthon,  s.  v. 

Phelps,  Joseph  T.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 


Episcopal  Ghorch,  was  bom  in  Anne  Amndel  County, 
Md.,  Sept  21, 1818;  was  converted  at  sixteen,  and  in 
1840  became  a  member  of  the  Baltimore  Conference, 
and  for  eighteen  years  travelled  in  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  Pennsylvania.  His  last  appointment  in  the  Balti- 
more Conference  was  Harper's  Feny.  In  1858  he  took 
a  supemumerary  relation,  and  moved  to  Ohio.  At  the 
ensuing  Conference  he  was,  at  his  own  request,  located. 
In  1860-61  he  was  employed  by  the  presiding  elder  on 
darksfield  Cirouit,  and  in  1868  he  was  admitted  into 
the  North  Ohio  Conference,  and  travelled  the  following 
circuits:  Sullivan,  one  year;  Republic,  two  yean;  Per- 
kins, two  years;  and  Centerton,  one  year.  His  last  ap- 
pointment was  Republic.  **  He  was  a  man  of  general 
intelligence,  of  goodly  presence,  and  nnassuining  man- 
ners. He  was  a  very  good  and  acceptable  preacher,  a 
trae  Christian  gentleman,  and  success  attended  hia  min- 
isterial labora."  He  died  near  Republic,  Seneca  County, 
Ohio,  April  28, 1870.  See  General  Minute$  of  the  A  mi. 
Conferences, 

Phelps,  Servls  W.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Churoh,  was  bora  in  1846.  After  completing 
his  studies  at  Lowville  Academy,  where  he  was  con- 
verted, he  joined  the  New  York  Conference  in  1868.  He 
was  first  appointed  to  New  Bremen,  and  then  to  Barneses 
Corners,  where,  under  his  ministrations,  more  than  fifty 
persons  were  added  to  the  Church.  His  health  suddenly 
failed  him,  and  at  the  Conference  of  1870  he  was  com- 
pelled to  take  a  supernumerary  relation.  He  died  in 
Martinsburgh,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  28, 1871.  Phelps  was  natu- 
rally kind  and  benevolent,  and  possessed  many  excel- 
lent qualities  as  a  minister.  He  had  high  opinions  of 
the  ministerial  office,  and  aimed  to  exemplify  them  in 
his  entire  life  and  influence.  See  Minutes  qf  the  Ann, 
Conferences, 

Phelps,  Thomas,  a  Wesleyan  preacher  and  mis- 
sionary, was  bom  at  Rudford,  Gloucestershire,  England, 
in  1817.  He  was  of  humble  parentage,  and  did  not  en- 
joy more  than  the  usual  advantages  of  a  common-school 
education.  In  1849  he  was  selected  as  a  laborer  in  the 
Jamaica  mission.  He  promptly  accepted  the  work,  and 
though  more  or  less  disabled  by  severe  attacks  of  trop- 
ical fever,  he  yet  continued  faithful  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties.  He  died  peacefully  at  Port  Morant,  Aug.  18, 
1852.  *^  Phelps^s  amiable  disposition,  and  his  habits  of 
industry  and  punctuality,  secured  for  him  the  love  and 
esteem  of  the  brethren  with  whom  he  was  associated, 
and  his  brief  ministry  was  not  without  fraiL  His  pulpit 
labors  were  acceptable;  and  his  diligent  attention  to 
other  pastoral  duties  obtained  for  him  the  love  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  was  stationed."  See  Wesleyan 
Magazine  (Sept.  1853),  p.  869. 

Phelypeaiuc,  Georges-Louis,  a  French  prelate, 
was  born  m  1729  in  the  chateau  d'Herbaut,  diocese  of 
Orleans.  He  entered  holy  orders,  became  commenda- 
tory abb^  of  the  royal  abbey  of  Thouronel,  and  was  ap- 
pointed in  1757  archbishop  of  Bourges,  and  in  1770 
chancellor  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  distin- 
guished himself  as  much  by  the  activity  of  his  pastoral 
zeal  as  by  his  inexhaustible  beneficence.  He  founded 
several  colleges  in  the  principal  cities  of  his  diocese,  in- 
stituted bureaus  of  charity,  and  succeeded  in  consider- 
ably diminishing  mendicity.  See  Blin  de  Sainmore, 
Ehge  Hist,  de  C-L,  Phelypeaux  (1778,  8vo) ;  Fauchei. 
Oraison  Funehre  de  G.-L,  Phelypeaux, — Hoefer,  XouVm 
Biog,  Ghtirale,  xxxix,  824. 

Pheni'cd  [some  Phe'nice'\ :  a.  (Acts  xxvii,  12).  See 
Phoenix,    b,  (Acts  xi,  19 ;  xv,  8).    See  Phcemicia. 

Pheni'^oia.    See  Phcenicxa. 

Phenolion.    See  Psuenolxum. 

Phenomenon.    See  Phjbkomskon. 

Pherec^des  {*fpticvSrii)i  in  ancient  Greek  phi- 
losopher, was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Syros,  one  of  the 
Cyclades,  and  flourished  in  the  6th  century  B.C  He 
is  said  by  Diogenes  Laertius  to  have  been  a  rival  of 
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Thilefi  and  to  htve  leaned  his  wisdom  ftom  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Phiaiiieians,  or  from  the  Egyptians  and 
Chaldeans.  He  is  also  reputed  to  have  been  a  disciple 
of  Pittacus,  and  to  have  taught  Pythagoras.  He  vnote 
a  cosmogony  in  a  kind  of  prose  moch  resembling  poe> 
try,  under  the  title  *EirrdfAuxot,  the  meaning  of  which 
is  doubtfoL  In  a  manner  rather  poetic  than  philosophic, 
be  endeavored  in  this  work  to  show  the  origin  of  all 
things  from  three  eternal  principles:  Time,  or  Kronot; 
Earth,  ss  the  formless  and  passive  mass;  and  uEther, 
•r  Zetu,  as  the  formative  principle.  He  taoght  the 
doctrine  of  the  existence  of  the  human  soul  after  death ; 
bat  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  held  the  doctrine  of  the 
tnmsmigration  of  souls,  afterwards  promulgated  by  his 
diadple  Pythagoras.  Of  his  work  only  fragments  are 
extant,  which  have  been  collected  and  elucidated  by 

Stortz  (Gera,  1798;  2d  ed.  Leips.  1824) Chambers. 

See  Smith,  Did,  of  Gr,  and  Rom,  Biog,  and  MjfthoL 
a.  v.;  Butler,  Hiti,  of  Ane,  PhiL  vqL  ii;  Cudworth,  /i»- 
tftU.  Sjfttem  of  the  Univene  (see  Index  in  voL  iii). 

Pher'Mite  (1  Esdr.  viii,  69)  or  Pher'esite  (Ju- 
dith V,  19;  2  Esdr.  i,  21),  different  modes  of  rendering 
(^f^^aioc)  the  name  Pebizitb  (q.  v.). 

Phidla  (^uiXq),  Lake,  a  small  body  of  water  de- 
acribed  by  Josephus,  and  believed  by  him  to  supply  the 
foontain  at  Banias  {War,  iii,  10, 7).  It  is  the  present 
Birbet  tr^Rdm,  east  of  Banias;  first  examined  by  Irby 
and  Mangles  (1818,  Travels,  p.  287);  idendfied  bv 
Thomson  (^BibUolh,  Sacra,  ui,  189-192).  See  also  Bit- 
ter, Erdkunde,  xv,  154  sq.,  174  sq. ;  Wilson,  Landi  of  the 
BSbU,  ii,  180 ;  Lynch,  Official  Report,  p.  110 ;  Robinson, 
LaUr  BiU,  Res.  p.  399.— Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  840. 

PhibionitSB  is  a  local  name  of  the  Gnostics  (q.  v.), 
and  is  probably  a  corruption  of  PhrMmiat,  which  was 
aeqttired  from  Valentinus,  the  founder  of  the  sect,  who 
was  a  native  of  Phrebonitis,  on  the  coast  of  Egypt  (see 
£piphanius,  Hares,  xxvi,  8 ;  xxxi,  2). 

Fbl'chol  (Heb.  Pikd',  bb'itt,  of  doubtful  meaning 
faee  below];  Sept.  ^ixwX  v.  r.  ^ucoX;  Josephus  ^ico^- 
Aoc)f  the  proper,  or,  more  probably,  the  titular  name  of 
the  commander  of  the  troops  of  Abtmelech,  the  Philia- 
tine  king  of  Gerar  in  the  patriarchal  period.  See  Abim- 
BCL.ECII.  If  the  Abimelech  of  the  time  of  Isaac  was 
the  son  of  the  Abimelech  of  the  time  of  Abraham,  we 
may  conclude  that  the  Phichol  who  attended  on  the 
second  Abimelech  (Gen.  xxi,  22)  was  the  successor  of 
the  one  who  was  present  with  the  first  at  the  interview 
with  Abraham  (Gen.  xxvi,  26).  Josephus  mentions 
hioa  oo  the  second  occasion  only.  .  On  the  other  hand 
the  Sept.  introduces  Ahuzzath,  Abimelech*8  other  com- 
panion, on  the  first  also.  By  Gesenius  the  name  is 
treated  as  Hebrew,  and  as  meaning  the  '*  mouth  of  all" 
Bjr  Fllrst  (i7e&  Lex.  a  v.)  it  is  derived  from  a  root  bsD, 
to  be  strong.  But  Hitzig  (Pkilistder,  §  67)  lefere  it  to 
the  Sanscrit  pitshula,  a  tamarisk,  pointing  out  that 
Ahsraham  had  pUnted  a  tamarisk  in  Beersheba,  and 
comparing  the  name  with  Elah,  Berosus,  Tappuacb, 
and  other  names  of  penons  and  places  signifying  differ- 
ent kinds  of  trees;  and  with  the  name  ^iyaXoc,  a  vil- 
]«0e  of  Palestine  (Josephus,  Ani,  xii,  4,  2),  and  ♦lyaXia 
in  Greece.  Stark  {Gaza,  etc  p.  96)  more  cautiously 
avoids  such  specnlationsL  The  natural  conclusion  from 
these  mere  conjectures  is  that  Fhichol  is  a  Philistine 
name,  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  which  are  lost  to 
uau — Smith. 

PliUaderphla  [strictly  Philade^'a}  («iXaa«X- 
E,  broihcrU/  love),  one  of  the  seven  cities  of  Asia  Ml- 
fio  which  the  admonitions  in  the  Apocalypse  were 
'  (Rev.  i,  11;  ii,  7).  The  town  stood  about 
rvesi^-6ve  miles  south-east  from  Sardis,  in  N.  hit.  329 
28%  £.  kmg.  28<^  30%  in  the  pUin  of  Hermos,  about 
nidiray  between  the  river  of  that  name  and  the  termi- 
netaoo  of  Uomit  Tmoloa.  It  was  the  second  in  Lydia 
(Ptolemy,  v,  2;  Pliny,  Bist.  Nat,  v,  80),  and  was  buUt 
hf  king  Attahis  Philadelphu^  from  whom  it  took  its 


name.  In  B.C  188  the  pUce  passed,  with  the  dominion 
in  which  it  la}',  to  the  Romana  The  soil  was  ex- 
tremely favorable  to  the  growth  of  vines,  celebrated  by 
Virgil  {GeoTff.  ii,  98)  for  the  soundness  of  the  wine  they 
produced;  and  in  all  probability  Philadelphia  was  built 
by  Attains  as  a  mart  for  the  great  wine-producing  re- 
gion, extending  for  500  stadia  in  length  by  400  in 
breadth.  Its  coins  have  on  them  the  head  of  Bacchus 
or  a  female  Bacchant.  Strabo  compares  the  soil  with 
that  in  the  neighborhood  of  Catana,  in  Sicily ;  and  mod- 
em travellers  describe  the  appearance  of  the  country  as 
resembling  a  billowy  sea  of  disintegrated  lava,  with  here 
and  there  vast  trap-dikes  protruding.  The  original 
population  of  Philadelphia  seems  to  have  been  Macedo- 
nian, and  the  national  character  to  have  been  retained 
even  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  There  was,  however,  as  ap- 
pears from  Rev.  iii,  9,  a  sjmagogue  of  Hellenizing  Jews 
there,  as  well  as  a  Christian  Church — a  circumstance  to 
be  expected  when  we  recollect  that  Antiochus  the  Great 
introduced  into  Phrygia  2000  families  of  Jews,  remov- 
ing them  from  Babylon  and  Mesopotamia,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  counteracting  the  seditions  temper  of  the  Phryg- 
ians; and  that  he  gave  them  lands  and  provisions,  and 
exempted  them  from  taxes  (Josephus,  Ani,  xii,  8,  4). 
The  locality  continued  to  be  subject  to  constant  earth- 
quakes, which  in  the  time  of  Strabo  (xiii,  628)  rendered 
even  the  town-walls  of  Philadelphia  unsafe;  but  its  in- 
habitants held  pertinaciously  to  the  spot,  perhaps  from 
the  profit  which  naturally  accrued  to  them  from  their 
city  being  the  staple  of  the  great  wine-district.  But 
the  expense  of  reparation  was  constant,  and  hence  per- 
haps the  poverty  of  the  members  of  the  Christian 
Church  (o73a  .  .  .  &rt  /wcpdv  ix^ic  dvvafiiv,  Rev.  iii, 
8),  who  no  doubt  were  a  portion  of  the  urban  popula- 
tion, and  heavily  taxed  for  public  purposes,  aa  well  as 
subject  to  private  loss  by  the  destruction  of  their  own 
property.  Philadelphia  was  not  of  sufficient  importance 
in  the  Roman  times  to  have  law-courts  of  its  own,  but 
belonged  to  a  jurisdiction  of  which  Sardis  was  the  cen- 
tre. It  continued  to  be  a  place  of  importance  and  of 
strength  down  to  the  Byzantine  age;  and  of  all  the 
towns  in  Asia  Minor  it  withstood  the  Turks  the  longest. 
It  was  taken  by  Bajazet  I  in  A.D.  1892.  Furious  at  the 
resistance  which  he  had  met  with,  Bajazet  put  to  death 
the  defenders  of  the  cit}^  and  many  of  the  inhabitants 
besides  (see  G.  Pachym.'p.  290 ;  Mich.  Due.  p.  70 ;  Chal- 
cond.  p.  83). 

Philadelphia  still  exists  as  a  Turkish  town,  under 
the  name  of  AUah-shehr,  *<city  of  God,**  I  e.  High- 
town.  The  region  around  is  highly  volcanic,  and,  geo- 
logically speaking,  belongs  to  the  district  of  Phiygia 
Catacecaumene,  on  the  western  edge  of  which  it  lies. 
The  situation  of  Philadelphia  is  highly  picturesque,  es- 
pecially when  viewed  from  the  north-east,  for  it  b  prin- 
cipally built  on  four  or  five  hills,  extremely  regular  in 
figure,  and  having  the  appearance  of  truncated  pyra- 
mids. At  the  back  of  these,  which  are  all  of  nearly  the 
same  height,  rise  the  lofty  ridges  of  Tmolus;  and 
though  the  country  around  is  barren  and  desolate,  the 
city  itself  is  wanting  neither  in  wood  nor  verdure.  The 
climate  of  Philadelphia  is  pleasant  and  healthy.  It  is 
elevated  952  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  open 
to  the  salutary  breezes  from  the  Catacecaumene — a 
wild  desert  tract  of  highly  volcanic  country  extending 
as  far  to  the  east  as  Peltn.  This  district  is  even  yet  fa- 
mous for  the  growth  of  the  vine,  which  delights  in  a 
light  sandy  soil;  and,  though  incapable  of  extensive 
cultivation,  has  a  few  fertile  oases.  Close  to  Philadel- 
phia the  soil  is  rich,  and  fruits  as  well  as  com  are  abun- 
dant. The  Cogamos  abounds  in  fresh -water  turtle, 
which  are  considered  delicacies,  and  highly  prized  ac- 
cordingly. The  revenues  of  the  city  depend  on  its 
com,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  The  cotton  grows  in  small 
pods  about  the  size  of  a  medlar,  and  not  unlike  it  in 
form.  The  town  itself,  although  spacious,  is  miserably 
built  and  kept,  the  dwellings  being  remarkably  mean, 
and  the  streets  exceedingly  filthy.    Across  the  summits 
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of  tbe  biU  behind  the  town  and  the  nnall  ralleyi  be- 
tween them  nma  the  (cwn-wall,  Urengthened  by  drca- 
Ui  and  (quan  lowen,  and  forming  aim  an  extenare 
and  long  quadrangle  in  the  plain  below.  The  indent 
walla  aie  pactly  itandiag  and  partly  in  mine;  bat  it  ii 
easy  lo  trace  the  circuit  which  they  once  endoied,  and 
within  which  aie  to  be  found  inniunerable  frtgmenta  ot 
plllan  aod  other  remaiai  of  antiquity.  The  miviona- 
rie»  Fisk  and  Paraona,  in  1822,  were  informed  by  the 
Greek  biahop  that  (he  town  contained  SOOO  houm,  of 
which  he  anigned  SoO  to  the  Grreka,  and  the  rcet  to 
tbe  Turiu.  On  the  ume  authority  it  is  Mated  that 
there  are  Sve  churches  in  the  town,  beudei  twenty 
othera  which  were  too  old  or  too  >mall  for  use.  Siji 
minarets,  indicating  aa  many  mosque*,  an  aeea  in  the 
town ;  and  one  of  these  moaquei  is  believed  by  the  na- 
tive Christians  to  have  been  the  church  in  which  as- 
sembled the  primitive  Chiiuians  addressed  in  the  Apoo 
alypH.  There  are  few  ruins;  but  in  one  part  there  are 
BtiU  found  font  strong  marble  pillv*,  which  supported 
the  dome  of  a  church.   The  dome  itself  has  fallen  down, 

aich  WIS  of  brick.    On  the  sides  of  the  pillars  are  i 
actiptions,  and  some  architectural  omameal*  inthefbi 
of  the  figures  oF  saints.     One  solitary  pillar  of  high  a 
tiqoily  has  often  been  noticed  as  reminding  beholders 
of  tbe  remarkable  words  in  the  Apocalyptic  mrssag 
the  Philadelphia  Cliurch:  "Him  that  orercaneth 
I  make  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  God ;  and  he  sball 
go  no  more  out"  (Rev.  iii,  12).     It  is  believed  Ihst  the 
Christian  inh^itaola  of  Philadelphia  are  on  the  in- 
Cteaae.    The  city  is  the  aeiE  of  a  Greek  bishop,  and  tbe 
last  incumbent  of  Che  sec  did  much  to  spread  among  bis 
clergy  a  desire  far  theological  learning;  but  education 
ia  in  a  very  low  stale,  and  Mr.  Amndell  atates  that  tbe 
children  had  been  allowed  to  tear  up  some  ancient  cnf 
iea  of  Ihe  Goqieli.    See  Smilh,  Srpl.  t'cdiiianimAiii 
p.  108 1  Arundell,  Stcfn  CAarda;  Bicbter,  iVah(/uhi 
Itn,  p.  613;   Schubeit,  Maryalond,  i,  So3-S£7;  Mi- 
tiomiry  Her-ald,  18Z1,  p.  SS3;  1S39,  p.  210-212;  Cband- 
ler,  TravfU,  p.  810. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  Philadelphia  oc- 
CDpied  the  site  of  another  lown  named  Callaiebui,  of 
which  Herodotus  speaks,  in  his  aocount  of  Xenea's 
inarch;  but  Ihe  position  and  fertility  of  that  a|iot  di 
not  ooncspond.  At  the  same  lime  the  Persian  king,  ii 
hia  two  days'  march  from  Cydrara  to  Sardis,  must  havi 
passed  very  near  the  site  of  the  future  PhiUdelphii 
(Strabo,xii,c.B;  Herod,  vii,  ai).     See  Asia  HisoB. 

PhlladelphiuiB,  or  "At  Pki^aiklpki  ~  ■  ■  ■ 
■a  the  nami     '  
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d  grne  th  ear  stages  of 
Hn.  Leade  henelf,  however,  combined 
professing  (like  Swe- 
denborg  in  a  later  generation)  to  hold  inteicourae  with 
spirits.  This  fanaticism  imparled  itself  to  many  mem- 
ben  of  the  Philadelphian  Society,  and  imaginary  appa- 
ritions of  good  and  evil  angels  became  for  a  time  « 
prominent  feature  of  their  religions  life.  In  olber  re- 
spects their  mysticism  was  that  of  the  ordinary  charatv 
tei,  making  the  contempladve  life  the  basia  of  religiom 
knowledge  and  pnctiee.  A  small  worii  entitled  Tie 
/Vindpfei  n/  iMt  Pkiladdpiiaiu,  published  in  IBSfl, 
gives  a  curious  exposition  of  their  myatidsm.  See  Eb- 
lui, Kirchat- u. lit>gniBipetck.ir,lSS;  Hosbeim, £eelei. 
ilitt.  vol.  iii;  Mtth.  Ren.  April,  I860,  p.  30o;  Illgoi, 
ZatMch.fir  kul.  Thtol  1865,  ii,  171 ;  Antr.  Prt^  Rev. 
Jan.l86e,p,l81.     (J.H.W.) 

PbllKlethM,  or  Itmeri  o/lnli,  as  their  name  im- 
plies, were  a  sect  of  infidels  which  arose  at  Kiel,  in  Ger- 
many, about  1847,  and  who  wished  10  ignore  Cbris- 
tiani^  alLogether,  and  lo  use  only  Ihe  general  forms  of 
piety.    See  Rationalihtb. 

PUlantbropy  [ipiXav^puria,  a  urm  compounded 
of  piXot,  loriitff,  and  SvipuTos,  man),  signifies  iMt  lore 
of  BuiiiUsd.  It  diflera  from  benerolence  only  in  thia — 
that  benevolence  extends  to  every  being  thai  baa  life 
and  sense,  and  is  of  course  ausceplibte  of  pain  and  pleas- 
ure; whereas  philanthropy  cannot  comprehend  more 
than  the  human  race.  Il  differs  from  friendship,  as  thia 
affection  aubaista  only  between  a  few  individuals,  while 
philanthropy  comprehenda  the  whole  human  apecies. 
It  is  a  calm  senliment,  »hich  perhaps  hardly  ever  risei 
lo  the  warmth  of  aflbction,  and  certainly  not  to  the  heat 
of  passion. 

Christian  philanthropy  is  universally  admitted  lo  be 
■operior  lo  that  ofany  other  ethical  or  religious  system  ; 
and  if  we  inquire  what  are  the  ciusea  of  this  aupetiM' 
prominence  given  to  actii'e  benerolence  in  '  ""  ' '' 
scheme  of  ethics,  we  shall  And,  aa  in  oti 
that  the  peculiar  character  of  the  elhical  fmit  di 
on  the  root  of  religion  hy  which  the  plant  is 
and  the  tbeoli^tcsl  sail'in  which  it  waa  planted.  For 
Buidy  it  requires  very  little  thought  to  perceive  that 
the  root  of  all  that  surpaaslng  love  of  the  human  bnidi~ 
erhood  lies  in  the  well-known  opening  words  of  tbe 
most  catholic  of  prayers— "  Our  Father,  which  art  in 
heaven ;"  the  aspect  also  of  ain  aa  a  contumacy,  and  ■ 
rebellion,  and  a  guilt,  drawing  down  a  curse,  necessarily 
leads  10  a  more  aggreaaive  philanthropy,  wilh  the  vinr 
of  achieving  deliveranoe  from  that  cursa;  but,  abore 
all,  tbe  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  aool,  and  the 
"    '      lT«dintb«idM 
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of  tn  eternal  banishmetit  from  the  sumhine  of  Che  di- 
vine presence,  has  created  an  amount  of  social  benevo- 
lence and  miasionaiy  zeal  which  under  any  lees  potent 
iifim"»™«  would  have  been  impossible.  The  miseries  of 
the  more  neglected  and  outcast  part  of  humanity  pre- 
sent an  entirely  different  aspect  to  the  calm  Epicurean 
and  to  the  zealous  Christian.  To  the  Christian  the  soul 
of  the  meanest  savage  and  of  the  most  degraded  crimi- 
nal is  still  an  immortal  soul.  Christian  ethics  requires 
us  to  love  our  enemies  without  betraying  our  rights, 
and  this  will  become  more  and  more  practicable  in  the 
degree  that  international  recognition  becomes  more 
common,  and  a  large  Christian  philanthropy  more  dif- 
fused. 

In  the  history  of  education  philanthropy  has  ao- 
quiied  a  special  meaning.  The  influence  exercised  by 
Kouaaeau  was  not  less  great  on  education  than  on  poli- 
tics, and  was  as  visible  in  the  pedagogues  of  Germany 
juid  Switzerland  as  in  the  men  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. It  is  to  the  brilliant  and  one-sided  advocacy*,  by 
the  author  of  imUe,  of  a  return  to  nature  in  social  life 
and  in  the  training  of  the  young,  that  Basedow  owed 
his  novel  and  enthusiastic  educationalism,  which  he  put 
to  the  practical  test  in  the  institution  which  was  opened 
nnder  his  auspices  at  Dessau  in  1774,  and  which  was 
called  PkUarikropina.  Other  establishments  of  the 
aaoie  kind  were  founded  in  different  parts  of  Germany, 
but  the  onlv  one  which  still  survives  is  Salzmann*s  Insti- 
tute  at  Schnepfenthal,  near  Gotha,  opened  in  1784.  These 
philaothropioa  are  of  interest  to  us  because  they  sought 
the  religious  and  moral  training  of  the  young  on  an  en- 
tirely original  plan.  Until  the  days  of  these  Philan- 
thropists the  Church  had  had  the  sole  educational 
care  of  the  rising  generation,  but  these  came  forward  to 
asame  this  responsibility,  and  to  treat  the  child  in  a 
peculiar  and  altogether  novel  manner.  The  religious 
fervor  was  to  be  developed  like  love  for  any  given 
atttdy,  and,  instead  of  influencing  the  heart,  religion  be- 
came an  intellectual  acquisition.  As  philanthropism 
agreed  no  less  with  the  absolutism  of  Russia  than  with 
the  liberty  of  Switzerland,  so,  in  the  general  private  de- 
votional exercises,  nothing  should  be  done  which  would 
not  be  approved  of  by  every  worshipper  of  God,  whether 
be  were  a  Christian,  Jew,  Mohammedan,  or  a  deist. 
^  In  the  temple  of  the  Father  of  all,  crowds  of  dissenting 
fellow-citizens  will  worship  as  brethren,  and  afterwards 
they  will,  with  the  same  fraternal  disposition,  go,  one 
to  bear  the  holy  mass,  the  other  to  pray  with  real 
brethren,  'Our  Father,*  the  third  to  pray  with  real 
brethren, '  Father  of  us.'  While  the  former  education 
bad  viewed  the  minds  of  children  as  vessels  into  which 
a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  and  faith  was  to  be 
infused^  whether  it  was  easy  or  diflUcult,  philanthro- 
pism viewed  these  vessels  as  the  chief  thing,  and  the 
amount  of  knowledge  as  only  secondary.  In  other 
wordsy  knowledge  was  regarded  merely  as  a  means  of 
training  the  human  mind;  and  the  aim  was  the  nat- 
aral  development  of  all  man's  powers  and  faculties" 
(Kabnis,  HtsL  of  Germ,  ProU  p.  47).  See  the  Quart. 
Rev.  Jan.  1875,  arL  vi ;  Blackie,  Hitt.  o/Europ,  MoraU, 
p.  236, 263;  Wuttke,  Christian  Ethia  (see  Index  in  vo]. 
vii).     (J.H.W.) 

Pllilar'chda.  This  word  occurs  as  a  proper  name 
in  tbe  A.  V.  at  2  Mace,  viii,  32,  where  it  ia  really  the 
name  of  an  office,  pAjrfarcA  (o  ^vXapxnQ^^  ^vAapx^'C* 
**the  commander  of  the  cavalry").  Tbe  Greek  text 
secflts  to  be  decisive  as  to  the  true  rendering;  but  the 
Latin  version  {"  et  Philarcben  qui  cum  Timotheo  erat 
.  .  .")  might  easily  give  rise  to  the  error,  which  is  very 
etxangely  supported  by  Grimm,  ad  loc. — Smith. 

Pllilaret  or  Moscow,  a  modem  Russian  prelate 
of  nrach  celebrity,  was  bom  of  pious  parentage  at 
Kolonma  in  1782.  His  lay  name  was  VatHJ  Drosdow, 
He  received  his  education  in  the  Theological  Seminary 
of  Moseow.  He  commenced  his  public  career  as  tutor 
af  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.    Hit  oratorical  gifts 
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being  soon  observed,  he  was  appointed  preacher  in  1806 
at  the  Sergian  monastery  of  Troiska,  and  alter  having 
removed  to  St  Petersburg,  entered  the  monastic  life, 
in  order  to  open  to  himself  the  higher  avenues  of  the 
Church,  which  only  the  white  clergy  can  enter.  In 
1810  he  was  translated  to  the  Academy  of  Alexander 
Newskj  as  bachelor  of  theological  science ;  in  1811  he  was 
made  archimandrite,  and  in  1812  became  rector  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Theological  Academy.  In  1817  he  was 
raised  to  the  bishopric,  and  was  appointed  successively 
bishop  of  Twer,  laroslaw,  and  Moscow.  In  the  episco- 
pal see  of  Moscow,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1821, 
he  remained  until  his  death,  Nov.  19, 1867.  As  the  sen- 
ior Rusnan  prelate,  the  eminent  orator  and  professor, 
the  theologian  justly  renowned  in  the  Christian  world, 
the  strict  supporter  of  the  Church,  and  the  trae  statea-' 
man,  Philaret,  from  his  tenderest  youth  until  the  last 
day  of  his  prolonged  life,  was  animated  by  a  burning 
and  constant  love  for  Russia.  In  the  fulfilment  of  the 
mission  which  fell  to  his  lot,  he  elevated  himself  by  his 
spirit  above  the  time,  and  did  not  allow  himself  to  be 
captivated  by  any  narnm-ness  of  mind.  All  that  knew 
him  know  likewise  that  in  the  height  of  his  intelligence 
he  considered  the  relative  importance  of  all  the  mani- 
festations in  the  Christian  world,  whether  within  or 
without  the  orthodox  Church.  He  would  not  permit 
the  appellation  of  heretics  to  such  of  the  Christian  dia- 
senters  as  had  come  into  existence  since  the  oecumeni- 
cal councils,  and  consequently  had  not  been  condemned 
by  them.  He  was  exempt  from  fanaticism  in  his  ad- 
ministrations, and  yet  he  knew  the  limits  and  measures 
of  that  which  stood  below.  His  inexhaustible  intellect, 
sound  counsels,  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  re- 
ligious and  social  life  of  the  people  made  him  the  friend 
of  the  crowned  heads  of  Rusua;  and  he  was  by  them 
selected  as  confidential  adviser  in  all  important  ques- 
tions concerning  the  good  of  the  empire.  Alexander 
I  even  told  him  who  was  to  be  the  successor  to  his 
throne  before  the  future  emperor  knew  of  it.  In  the 
late  Crimean  war  his  words  and  sacrificing  example  re- 
vived a  patriotic  feeling  throughout  the  land;  and  to 
him  is  ascribed  the  manifesto  which  led  to  the  abolish- 
ment of  the  anti-Christian  serfdom.  For  over  twenty- 
five  years  he  was  not  present  at  the  Holy  Synod,  yet  all 
important  documents  concerning  spiritual  affairs  were 
submitted  to  him;  and  his  vivid  words  called  out  sym- 
pathy with  the  poor  co-religionists  in  the  island  of 
Crete.  In  1813  Philaret  received  a  decoration  from  the 
emperor  Alexander  I  fur  his  oratory.  Serinons,  lect- 
ures, etc.,  of  his  have  been  printed  in  large  numbers 
and  translated  into  foreign  languages.  The  synodial 
printing  establishment  at  Moscow  alone  printed  360  of 
his  compositions  to  the  number  of  2,000,223  copies. 
Metropolitan  Philaret  was  really  one  of  the  greatest 
scholars  of  his  Chureh.  Almost  all  the  now  living 
communicants  of  the  orthodox  Russo- Greek  Church 
have  learned  its  doctrines  from  the  Catechism  arranged 
by  him.  His  greatest  work  is  his  history  of  the  Rus- 
sian  Churchy  of  which  a  German  translation  was  brought 
out  in  1872.  This  history  was  really  the  first  work  of 
importance  in  Russian  ecclesiastical  annals.  It  was 
published  from  1850  to  1869,  and,  by  order  of  the  Holy 
Synod,  was  introduced  into  the  ecclesiastical  seminaries 
(institutions  ranking  between  the  ecclesiastical  schools 
and  ecclesiastical  academies).  Within  ten  yeara  four 
editions  were  published.  The  author  divides  the  his- 
tory of  the  Russian  Church  into  five  periods:  the  first 
closes  with  the  inroads  of  the  Mongolians  in  1237;  the 
second  embraces  the  time  of  the  subjection  of  Russia  by 
the  Mongolians,  1238  to  1409;  the  third  extends  to  the 
establishment  of  a  patriarchate,  1687;  the  fourth  to  the 
abolition  of  the  pamarchate  in  1719;  the  fidh  com- 
prises the  administration  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
S3mod.  (The  value  of  the  German  translation  is  con- 
siderably enhanced  by  an  appendix  containing  Phila- 
ret's  treatise  on  the  Liturgy  of  the  Oriental  Greek  Chureh 
and  the  Catechism  of  the  Orthodox  Christian  Doctrine.) 
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Philaret  publiahed,  besides  this  hbtory  of  the  RnssUn 
Church,  the  following  works :  A  Sfttem  of  Christian 
Doctrines  (2  vols.): — A  Work  on  the  Saints  of  Russia: 
--Cyril  and  Methodius,  the  Apostles  of  the  Slavi.—The 
Liturgy  of  the  JRussian  Church  before  the  Invasion  of  the 
Mongolians: — A  Work  on  the  Church  Fathers  (8  rols., 
and  an  extract  from  it  as  a  text-book) : — A  Commen- 
tary to  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians: — An  Outline  of  the 
TheologUxd  Literature  of  Russia  (2  vols.) : — SermonSf 
HomiUes,  and  A  ddresses  (4  vols.),  of  which  a  detailed  ac- 
count is  given  by  Otto  in  his  Russian  Literature*  Of  his 
personal  appearance  and  kindness  of  heart  dean  Stanley 
makes  mention  in  his  £€ut,  Ch,  Lectures,  p.  525.  As  a 
preacher,  the  dean  describes  Philaret  as  one  of  the  first 
of  the  present  Church  of  Russia,  ^*  whose  striking  man- 
ner renders  his  sermons  impressive  even  to  those  who 
cannot  follow  the  language."  See  Meth.  Qu,  Ree,  July, 
1873,  p.  498  sq.;  Union  Rev,  March,  1869;  Appleton's 
A  nnual  Cyclop.  1867,  art.  Moscow ;  Theoloyisches  Litera- 
turblatt  (Bonn,  1873,  Jan.  and  April);  Zion's  Herald 
(Boston),  April  2,  1868;  Otto,  Russian  IMerature,  p. 
324  sq. ;  Dixon,  Free  Russia,  p.  29  sq.     (J.  U.  W.) 

Philaret,  Theodorus  Romanoff,  third  patriarch 
of  Russia,  a  near  relative  by  his  mother  of  the  last  czar 
of  the  blood  of  Rurik,  was  bom  in  the  16th  century. 
This  relationship  caused  him,  in  1599,  to  be  made  a 
monk  by  Boris  Godounof.  Elevated  in  1605  to  the 
episcopal  chair  of  Rostof  by  Dmitri,  he  was  in  1610  sent 
on  an  embassy  to  Poland,  where  he  was  retained,  against 
the  law  of  nations,  a  prisoner  for  nine  years.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Moscow,  in  1619,  he  found  his  son  czar,  who  ap- 
pointed him,  June  24,  of  this  year,  patriarch,  and  shared 
with  him  his  sovereignty,  so  that  all  the  ukases  were 
given  in  their  name,  and  in  all  solemnities  each  had  a 
throne,  one  as  high  as  the  other.  This  interference  of 
the  patriarch  in  political  affairs  was  fatal  to  Russia. 
Michael  Romanoff  had  been  called  to  the  throne  on  the 
express  condition  of  reigning  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  chamber  of  the  boyards  and  of  the  states-general, 
which,  from  1618  to  1619,  had  come  to  be  regarded  as 
a  legislative  assembly.  Philaret  exiled  the  most  dis- 
tinguished boyards,  and  reduced  the  states-general  to  a 
merely  consultative  relation.  Into  spiritual  affairs  he 
carried  the  same  retrograde  spirit  Without  caring  for 
the  advice  of  Oriental  patriarchs,  he  ordained,  in  1620, 
that  every  member  of  a  Christian  confession  who  should 
embrace  the  Russian  religion  must  be  baptized  again,  a 
regulation  which  is  still  in  force.  He  died  at  Moscow 
Oct.  1, 1633.  His  pastoral  epistles  have  been  collected 
in  the  A  ncienne  liUfliotheque  Russe,  vol.  xvi.  See  Chro- 
mque  de  Nikon ;  Hist,  of  the  Patriarch  PhiUtrtte  (in  Rus- 
sian) (Moscow,  1802, 8vo) ;  Satiehtchef  et  Solovief,  His- 
tory of  Russia ;  Eugene,  IHd.  Hist,  s.  v. ;  Philarfete, 
archb.  of Kharknf,  Hist,  de  fEylise  Russe ;  Dolgoroukow, 
La  Verite  sur  la  Russie,  ch.  vi.— Hoefcr,  Nouv.  Biog, 
Generate,  xxxix,  888. 

FhilaBter  (Philastrius),  a  noted  hnresiologist  of 
the  ancient  Latin  Church,  flourished  in  the  firBt  quar- 
ter of  the  4th  century.  He  was  probably  a  native  of 
Italy,  and  came  on  the  stage  of  theological  activity 
when  the  Arian  controversy  was  waxing  hot,  and  he 
was  soon  interested  in  it  as  a  roost  ardent  orthodox 
presbyter  seeking  the  conversion  of  strayed  sheep  of 
the  flock.  He  travelled  far  and  near,  seeking  every- 
where the  conversion  of  the  Arians,  both  high  and  low. 
Thus,  e.  g.,  he  went  to  Milan  to  convince  bishop  Auxen- 
tius  of  the  error  of  his  ways.  He  was  so  well  liked  by 
the  clergy  that  he  was  finally  elected  bishop  of  Brescia 
(Brixia),  and  as  such  took  part  in  the  Council  of  Aqui- 
leia  in  861.  He  died  July  18,  887.  Pbilaster's  great- 
est work  is  his  Liber  de  hesresibus  (in  156  chapters)  (ed- 
ited by  Fabricius,  Hamb.  1728;  by  Galland,  Bibliothe- 
ca,  vii,  475-521 ;  and  by  (Ebler  in  voL  i  of  bis  Corpus 
htereseolog,  p.  5-185).  There  is  an  affinity  of  Philas- 
ter  with  Epiphanius,  but  it  is  usually  accounted  for  on 
the  ground  of  the  dependence  of  the  former  on  the  lat- 


ter. This  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Augustine 
{Epistola  222  ad  QuodvuUdeum),  But  Lipsiiis  derives 
both  from  a  common  older  soane,  viz.  the  work  of  Hip- 
polytus  against  thirty-two  heresies,  and  explains  the 
silence  of  Epiphanius  (who  mentions  Hippoly  tus  only 
once)  by  the  unscnipulousness  of  the  authorship  of  the 
age,  which  had  no  hesitation  in  decking  itself  with  bor- 
rowed plumes.  Phikster  was  very  liberal  with  the 
name  of  heresy,  extending  it  to  156  systems,  28  before 
Christ,  and  128  after.  He  includes  peculiar  opinions 
on  all  sorts  of  subjects:  *^Heresis  de  stellis  coelo  af- 
fixis,  hasresis  de  peccato  Cain,  hnresis  de  Psalterii  ia- 
equalitate,  haeresu  de  animalibus  quatuor  in  prophctts, 
hieresis  de  Scptuaginta  interpretibus,  hteresis  de  Mel- 
chisedech  saoerdote,  heeresis  de  uxoribus  et  concnbinis 
Salomonis !"  Philaster's  writings  first  appeared  in  print 
at  Basle  in  1528,  edited  by  Sichardus;  they  were  re- 
printed in  1539  at  Basle,  and  at  other  places.  In  1677 
they  were  inserted  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  Maxima, 
V.  701  sq.  But  the  best  edition  is  by  Fabricius  (Hamb^ 
1721),  with  a  VUa  Phibutri,  See  SchrOckh,  Kirchen- 
gesch,  ix,  863-882;  Schaff,  Ch.  Hist,  iii,  931  sq.;  Alzog, 
Patrologie,  %  OS.    (J.H.W.) 

Phil^aa  OP  TiiUMiT^  an  Eastern  prelate,  flour- 
ished in  the  8d  century  as  bishop  of  Thumitie,  in  Egypt. 
He  was  of  noble  family,  and  in  his  native  place  filled  the 
highest  offices,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  piety  and 
learning.  On  account  of  his  faith,  he  was  persecuted 
at  Alexandria,  and  died  as  a  martyr  about  807  or  311. 
He  left  a  work  in  praise  of  martyrdom.  See  Fabricius, 
RibL  Graca,  vii,  306 ;  Mohlcr,  Patrohgie,  i,  678  sq. ; 
Routh,  Rel.  Sac.  iii,  381  sq. 

Fhlle'inoii  (^iX^fioiv,  affectionate),  a  Christian  to 
whom  Paul  addressed  bis  epistle  in  behalf  of  Onesimua. 
A.D.  57.  He  was  a  native  probably  of  Colossie,  or  at 
all  events  lived  in  that  city  when  the  apostle  wrote  to 
him ;  first,  because  Onesimus  was  a  Coloesian  (Col.  iv, 
9);  and,  secondly,  because  Archippus  was  a  Ciolossian 
(ver.  17),  whom  Paul  associates  with  Philemon  at  the 
beginning  of  his  letter  (Philem.  1,  2).  Wieseler  (Chro' 
nologie,  p.  452)  argues,  indeed,  from  C!ol  iv,  17,  that  Ar- 
chippus was  a  Laodicean ;  but  the  ciirarc  in  that  pas- 
sage on  which  the  point  turns  refers  evidently  to  the 
Colossians  (of  whom  Archippus  was  one  therefore),  and 
not  to  the  Church  at  Laodicea  s|joken  of  in  the  previous 
verse,  as  Wieseler  inadvertently  supposes.  Theodoret 
(^Prom,  in  Epiet,  ad  PhiL)  states  the  ancient  opinion  in 
saying  that  Philemon  was  a  citizen  of  Colossse,  and  that 
his  house  was  pointed  out  there  as  late  as  the  5th  cen- 
tury. The  legendary  history  supplies  nothing  on  which 
we  ctfn  rely.  It  is  related  that  Philemon  became  bishop 
of  Coloesse  {Conttit,  Apost,  vii,  46),  and  died  as  a  martyr 
under  Nero.  From  the  title  of  fellow-workman"  (<rt'K- 
fpyoc)  given  him  in  the  first  verse,  some  (Michaelis, 
EuUdt.  ii,  1274)  make  him  a  deacon,  but  without  proof. 
But,  according  to  Pseudo-Dorotheus,  he  had  been  bishop 
in  Gaza  (see  Witsius,  Miseel,  Leidens.  p.  198  sq.).  The 
Apphia  mentioned  in  the  epistle  was  nearly  connected 
with  Philemon,  but  whether  or  not  she  was  his  wife 
there  are  no  means  of  determining  (com  p.  esp.  Hof- 
mann,  Introd.  in  Epist.  a^l  Colos,  p.  52  sq. ;  Bertholdt, 
Einleit.  vi,  3631  sq.).  It  is  apparent  from  the  letter  to 
him  that  Philemon  was  a  man  of  property  and  influence, 
since  he  is  represented  as  the  head  of  a  numerous 
household,  and  as  exercising  an  expensive  liberality  to- 
wards his  friends  and  the  poor  in  general.  He  was  in- 
debted to  the  apostle  Paul  as  the  medium  of  his  per- 
sonal participation  in  the  Gospel.  All  interpreters  agree 
in  assigning  that  significance  to  etavn'v  ^tot  vpooo^ti^ 
XeiC  in  Philem.  19.  It  b  not  certain  under  what  cir- 
cumstances they  became  known  to  each  other.  If  Paul 
visited  Colossas  when  he  passed  through  Phr>'gia  on  hia 
second  missionary  journey  (Acts  xvi,  6),  it  was  uq-. 
doubtedly  there,  and  at  that  time,  that  Philemon  beard 
the  Gospel  and  attached  himself  to  the  Christian  party. 
On  the  contrary,  if  Paul  never  visited  that  city  in  per- 
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SOD,  as  many  critics  infer  from  CoL  ii,  1,  then  the  best 
view  is  that  he  was  converted  during  Paul's  protracted 
stay  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xiz,  10),  A.D.  61-54.  That  city 
was  the  religious  and  commercial  capital  of  Western 
Asia  Minor.  The  apostle  labored  there  with  such  suc- 
cess that  ^'all  they  who  dwelt  in  Asia  heard  the  word 
of  the  Lord  Jesus."  Phrj'gia  was  a  neighboring  prov- 
ince, and  among  the  strangers  who  repaired  to  Ephesus, 
and  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  preaching  of  Paul, 
may  have  been  the  Colosstan  Philemon.  It  is  evident 
that  on  becoming  a  disciple,  he  gave  no  common  proof 
of  the  sincerity  and  power  of  his  faith.  His  character, 
as  shadowed  forth  in  the  epistle  to  him,  is  one  of  the 
noblest  which  the  sacred  record  makes  known  to  us. 
He  was  fall  of  futh  and  good  works,  was  docile,  confid- 
ing, grateful,  was  forgiving,  sympathizing,  charitable, 
and  a  man  who  on  a  question  of  simple  justice  needed 
only  a  hint  of  his  duty  to  prompt  him  to  go  even  be- 
yond it  (ifwip  o  Aiyw  iroitftnt^).  Any  one  who  studies 
the  epistle  will  perceive  that  it  ascribes  to  him  these 
varied  qualities;  it  bestows  on  him  a  measure  of  com- 
mendation which  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  or- 
dinary reserve  of  the  sacred  writers.  It  was  through 
such  believers  that  the  primitive  Christianity  evinced 
its  divine  origin,  and  spread  so  rapidly  among  the  na- 
tions.— Smith ;  Winer.    See  Pauu 

PHILEMON,  Epistlr  to.  This  is  the  shortest  and 
(with  the  exception  of  Hebrews)  the  last  of  PauVs  let- 
ters as  arranged  in  most  editions  of  the  N.  T.  (In  the 
following  treatment  of  it  we  rely  chiefly  upon  the  state- 
ments in  Kitto^s  and  Smith's  Dictionaries.) 

I.  A  uihorskip, — ^That  this  epistle  was  written  by  the 
apostle  Paul  is  the  constant  tradition  of  the  ancient 
Chnrcb.      It  is  expressly  cited  as  such  by  Origen 
{ifamU.  19  m  Jerem,  i,  185,  ed.  Huet.) ;  it  is  referred  to 
as  soch  by  Tertullian  (Nov,  Marc  v,  21);  and  both 
Eosebtus  (fJisL  Ecek$,  iii,  25)  and  Jerome  {Procenu  tn 
Ep.  ad  PkiUm.  iv,  442)  attest  its  universal  reception  as 
such  in  the  Christian  world.    The  latter,  indeed,  in- 
forms us  that  some  in  his  day  deemed  it  unworthy  of 
a  place  in  the  canon,  in  consequence  of  its  being  occu- 
pied with  subjects  which,  in  their  estimation,  it  did  not 
become  an  apostle  to  write  about,  save  as  a  mere  private 
individual ;  but  this  he,  at  the  same  time,  shows  to  be  a 
mistake,  and  repudiates  the  legitimacy  of  such  a  stand- 
ard for  estimating  the  genuineness  or  authority  of  any 
book.     That  this  epistle  should  not  have  been  quoted 
by  seretal  of  the  fathers  who  have  quoted  largely  from 
tbe  oth^  Pauline  epistles  (e.  g.  IrensBus,  Cement  of  Al- 
exandria, and  Cyprian),  may  be  accounted  for  partly  by 
the  brevity  of  the  epistle,  and  partly  by  their  not  hav- 
ing occasion  to  refer  to  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 
We  need  not  urge  the  expressions  in  Ignatius,  cited  as 
evidenoe  of  that  apostcdic  father's  knowledge  and  use 
of  the  epistle ;  though  it  is  difficult  to  regard  the  simi- 
larity  between  them  and  the  language  in  v,  20  as  alto- 
getber  accidental  (see  Kirchhofer,  QfttUeMammhmg,  p. 
205).     The  Canon  of  Mnratori,  which  comes  to  us  from 
tbe  2d  century  (Credner,  Geachickte  det  Kanotu,  p.  66), 
enumerates  this  as  one  of  Paul's  epistles.  Tertullian  says 
that  Marcion  admitted  it  into  his  coUecUon.    Sinope,  in 
Poatua,  the  birthplace  of  Marcion,  was  not  far  from  Co- 
htaam  where  Philemon  lived,  and  the  letter  would  find 
ita  way  to  the  neighboring  churches  at  an  early  period. 
It  is  so  well  attested  historically,  that,  as  De  Wette  says 
CEifUeUung  in»  New  Te9tametU%  its  genuineness  on  that 
groond  is  beyond  doubt. 

Nor  does  the  epistle  itself  offer  anything  to  conflict 
with,  this  decision.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a 
eomposition  more  strongly  marked  within  the  same 
Emita  by  those  unstudied  assonances  of  thought,  senti- 
ment, and  expression,  which  indicate  an  author's  hand, 
Chan  this  short  epistle  as  compared  with  PauVs  other 
piodaetions.  Paley  has  adduced  the  undesigned  coin- 
eidcnoes  between  this  epistle  and  that  to  the  Colossians 
with  great  force,  as  evincing  the  authenticity  of  both 
{Harm  JPaidiMtf  c.  14);  and  Eichhom  has  ingeniously 


shown  how  a  person  attempting,  with  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians  before  him,  to  forge  such  an  epistle  as  this  in 
the  name  of  Paul,  would  have  been  naturally  led  to  a 
very  different  arrangement  of  the  historical  circum- 
stances and  persons  from  what  we  find  in  the  epistle 
which  is  extant  (^Einkit,  in»  N,  T.  iii,  802). 

Baur  {PauUUf  p.  475)  would  divest  the  epistle  of  its 
historical  character,  and  make  it  the  personified  illus- 
tration from  some  later  writer  of  the  idea  that  Chris- 
tianity unites  and  equalizes  in  a  higher  sense  those 
whom  outward  circumstances  have  separated.  He  does 
not  impugn  the  external  evidence.  But,  not  to  leave 
his  theory  wholly  unsupported,  he  suggests  some  lin- 
guistic objections  to  Paul's  authorship  of  the  letter, 
which  must  be  pronounced  unfounded  and  frivolous. 
He  finds,  for  example,  certain  words  in  the  epistle 
which  are  alleged  to  be  not  Pauline;  but,  to  justify  that 
assertion,  he  must  deny  the  genuineness  of  such  other 
letters  of  Paul  as  happen  to  contain  these  words.  He 
admits  that  the  apostle  could  have  said  <rirXayxva 
twice,  but  thinks  it  suspicious  that  he  should  say  it 
three  times.  A  few  terms  he  adduces  which  are  not 
used  elsewhere  in  the  epistles ;  but  to  argue  from  these 
that  they  disprove  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  epistle 
is  to  assume  the  absurd  principle  that  a  writer,  after 
having  produced  two  or  three  compositions,  must  for 
the  future  confine  himself  to  an  unvarying  circle  of 
words,  whatever  may  be  the  subject  he  discusses,  or 
whatever  the  interval  of  time  between  his  different 
writings.  The  arbitrary  and  purely  subjective  charac- 
ter of  such  criticisms  can  have  no  weight  against  the 
varied  testimony  admitted  as  decisive  by  Christian 
scholars  for  so  many  ages,  upon  which  the  canonical 
authority  of  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  is  founded.  They 
are  worth  repeating  only  as  illustrating  Baur*s  own  re- 
mark that  modem  criticism  in  assailing  this  particular 
book  runs  a  greater  risk  of  exposing  itself  to  the  impu- 
tation of  an  excessive  distrust,  a  morbid  sensibility  to 
doubt  and  denial,  than  in  questioning  the  claims  of  any 
other  epistle  ascribed  to  Paul.    See  Paul. 

II.  Person  Addressed,  —  The  epistle  is  inscribed  to 
Philemon ;  and  with  him  are  joined  Apphia  (probably 
his  wife),  Archippus  (his  son  or  brother),  and  the  Church 
which  is  in  their  house,  though  throughout  the  epistle 
it  is  Philemon  abne  who  is  addressed.  Philemon  was  a 
personal  friend  and  apparently  a  convert  of  the  apostle 
(ver.  13, 19) ;  one  who  had  exerted  himself  for  the  cause 
of  the  Ckwpel  and  the  comfort  of  those  who  had  cm- 
braced  it  (ver.  2-7).  His  residence  was  probably  at  Co- 
lossn  (comp.  Col.  iv,  9,  17);  but  whether  he  held  any 
ofllce  in  the  Church  there  remains  uncertain.  In  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions  (vii,  46)  he  is  said  to  have 
been  ordained  bishop  of  the  Church,  but  this  is  not  sus- 
tained by  any  other  testimony,  and  is  expressly  denied 
by  the  author  of  the  commentary  ou  SL  Paul's  epistles 
ascribed'to  Hilarv.    See  Philkmok. 

Wieseler  is  of  opinion  that  Philemon  was  a  Laodi- 
cean ;  and  that  this  epistle  is  that  mentioned  (Col.  iv, 
16)  as  sent  by  the  apostle  to  the  Church  in  Laodicea. 
His  ground  for  this  is  that  the  epistle  is  addressed  to 
Archippus  as  well  as  Philemon,  and  he  assumes  that 
Archippus  was  bishop  of  the  Church  at  Laodicea ;  partly 
on  the  authority  of  Theodoret,  who  says  he  resided  at 
Laodicea ;  partly  on  that  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions 
(vii,  46),  which  say  he  was  bishop  of  the  Church  there; 
and  partly  on  the  connection  in  which  the  reference  to 
him  in  CoL  iv,  17  stands  with  the  reference  to  the  Church 
at  Laodicea,  and  the  injunction  given  to  the  Colossians 
to  convey  a  message  to  him  concerning  fidelity  to  his 
office,  which  it  is  argued  would  have  been  sent  to  him- 
self had  he  been  at  Colosste.  But  the  authorities  cited 
have  no  weight  in  a  matter  of  this  sort;  nor  can  the 
mere  juxtaposition  of  the  reference  to  Arehippus  with 
the  reference  to  the  Chureh  at  Laodicea  prove  anything 
as  to  the  reudence  of  the  former;  and  as  for  the  injunc- 
tion to  counsel  Archippus,  it  is  more  likely  that  it  would 
be  given  by  the  apostle  in  a  letter  to  the  Church  to 
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which  he  belonged  than  to  another  Chmch.  On  the 
other  hand,  supposing  Philemon  to  have  been  at  Laodi- 
oea,  it  is  not  credible  that  the  apostle  would  have  re- 
quested the  Colossians  to  send  to  Laodicea  for  a  letter 
addressed  so  exclusively  to  him  penonally,  and  relating 
to  matters  in  which  they  had  no  immediate  interest, 
without  at  least  giving  Philemon  some  hint  that  he 
intended  the  letter  to  be  so  used.  The  letter  to  the 
Church  at  Laodicea  was  doubtless  one  of  more  general 
character  and  interest  than  this.  See  LaodxcranSi 
Epistle  to. 

III.  r«incafadP2a<xo/irnt%.^This  is  generally  held 
to  be  one  of  the  letters  (the  others  are  Ephesians,  Coloe- 
dans,  Philippians,  and  Hebrews)  which  the  apostle  wrote 
during  his  first  captivity  at  Rome.  The  arguments  which 
show  that  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  in  ihat 
city  and  at  that  period  involve  the  same  conclusion  in 
regard  to  thb;  for  it  is  evident  from  CoL  iv,  7,  9,  as 
compared  with  the  contents  of  this  epistle,  that  Paul 
wrote  the  two  letters  at  the  same  time,  and  forwarded 
them  to  their  destination  by  the  hands  of  Tychicus  and 
Onesimus,  who  accompanied  each  other  to  CoIosssb.  A 
few  modem  critics,  as  Schulz,  Schott,  B&ttger,  Meyer, 
maintain  that  thu  letter  and  the  others  assigned  usually 
to  the  first  Roman  captivity  were  written  during  the 
two  years  that  Paul  was  imprisoned  at  Csnarea  (Acts 
xxiii,  85;  xxiv,  27).  But  this  opinion,  though  sup- 
ported by  some  plausible  arguments,  can  be  demonstra- 
ted with  reasonable  certainty  to  be  incorrect.  See  Co- 
LOSSiAMa,  Epistlic  to  the. 

The  time  when  Paul  wrote  may  be  fixed  with  much 
precision.  The  apoetle  at  the  close  of  the  letter  ex- 
presses a  hope  of  his  speedy  liberation.  He  speaks  in 
like  manner  of  his  approaching  deliverance  in  his  Epis- 
tle to  the  Philippians  (ii,  23,  24),  which  was  written 
during  the  same  imprisonment.  Presuming,  therefore, 
that  he  had  good  reasons  for  such  an  expectation,  and 
that  he  was  not  disappointed  in  the  result,  we  may  con- 
clude that  this  letter  was  written  by  him  early  in  the 
year  A.D.  68. 

rV.  Design  and  Effect,  —  Our  knowledge  respecdng 
the  occasion  and  object  of  the  letter  we  must  derive  from 
declarations  or  inferences  furnished  by  the  letter  itself. 
For  the  relation  of  Philemon  and  Onesimus  to  each 
other,  the  reader  will  see  the  articles  on  those  names. 
Paul,  so  intimately  connected  with  the  master  and  the 
servant,  was  anxious  naturally  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
between  them.  He  wished  also  (waiving  the  dvijKoVf 
the  matter  of  duty  or  right)  to  give  Philemon  an  oppor- 
tunity of  manifesting  his  Christian  love  in  the  treatment 
of  Onesimus,  and  his  regard,  at  the  same  time,  for  the 
personal  convenience  and  wishes,  not  to  say  oflicial  au- 
thority, of  his  spiritual  teacher  and  guide.  Paul  used 
his  influence  with  Onesimus  (dviirf/iii^a,  in  ver.  12)  to 
induce  him  to  return  to  Colossn^  and  place  himself  again 
at  the  disposal  of  his  master.  Whether  Onesimus  as- 
sented merely  to  the  proposal  of  the  apostle,  or  had  a 
desire  at  the  same  time  to  revisit  his  former  home,  the 
epistle  does  not  enable  us  to  determine.  On  his  departs 
ure  Paul  put  into  hts  hand  this  letter  as  evidence  that 
Onesimus  was  a  true  and  approved  disciple  of  Christ, 
and  entitled  as  such  to  be  received,  not  as  a  servant,  but 
above  a  servant,  as  a  brother  in  the  faith,  as  the  repre- 
sentative and  equal  in  that  respect  of  the  apostle  him- 
self, and  worthy  of  the  same  consideration  and  love.  It 
is  instructive  to  observe  how  entirely  Paul  identifies 
himself  with  Onesimus,  and  pleads  his  cause  as  if  it 
were  his  own.  He  intercedes  for  him  as  his  own  child, 
promises  reparation  if  he  had  done  any  wrong,  demands 
for  him  not  only  a  remission  of  all  penalties,  but  the  re- 
ception of  sjrmpathy,  affection.  Christian  brotherhood; 
and,  while  he  solicits  these  favors  for  another,  consents 
to  receive  them  with  the  same  gratitude  and  sense  of 
obligation  as  if  they  were  bestowed  on  himself.  See 
Onesimus. 

The  result  of  the  appeal  cannot  be  doubted.  It  may 
be  assumed  from  the  character  of  Philemon  that  the 


apostle's  intercession  for  Onesimus  was  not  unavailing. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  agreeably  to  the  express 
instructions  of  the  letter,  the  past  was  forgiven ;  the 
master  and  the  servant  were  reconciled  to  each  other; 
and  if  the  liberty  which  Onesimus  had  asserted  in  a 
spirit  of  independence  was  not  conceded  as  a  boon  or 
right,  it  was  enjoyed  at  all  events  under  a  form  of  ser- 
vitude which  henceforth  was  such  in  name  only.  So 
much  must  be  regarded  as  certain ;  or  it  follows  that  the 
apostle  was  mistaken  in  his  opinion  of  Philemon's  char^ 
acter,  and  his  efforts  for  the  welfare  of  Onesimos  were 
frustrated.  Chiysostom  declares,  in  his  impassioned 
style,  that  Philemon  must  have  been  less  than  a  man, 
must  have  been  alike  destitute  of  sensibility  and  reason 
(woioc  X1.&0C,  iroiov  diipiov),  not  to  be  moved  by  the 
arguments  and  spirit  of  such  a  letter  to  fulfil  every  wish 
and  intimation  of  the  apostle.  Surely  no  fitting  response 
to  his  pleadings  for  OnesAmus  could  involve  less  than  a 
cessation  of  everything  oppressive  and  harsh  in  his  civil 
condition,  as  far  as  it  depended  on  Philemon  to  mitigate 
or  neutralize  the  evils  of  a  legalized  s^'stem  of  bondage, 
as  well  as  a  cessation  of  everything  violative  of  his 
rights  as  a  Christian.  How  much  farther  than  this  an 
impartial  explanation  of  the  epistle  obliges  us  or  author- 
izes us  to  go  has  not  yet  been  settled  by  any  very  gen- 
eral consent  of  intcrpretenu  Many  of  the  best  critics 
construe  certain  expressions  (rb  &ya&6v  in  ver.  14,  and 
vieip  d  \kyia  in  ver.  21)  as  conveying  a  distinct  expec- 
tation on  the  par(  of  Paul  that  Philemon  would  liberate 
Onesimns.  Nearly  all  agree  that  he  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  confer  on  him  that  favor,  even  if  it  was  not  re- 
quested in  so  many  words,  after  such  an  appeal  to  his 
sentiments  of  humanity  and  justice.  Thus  it  was,  as 
Dr.  Wordsworth  remarks  {St.  PatiPt  EputUt^  p.  328), 
^  by  Christianizing  the  master  that  the  Gospel  enfran- 
chised the  slave.  It  did  not  legislate  about  mere  names 
and  forms,  but  it  went  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  it  spoke  to 
the  heart  of  man.  When  the  heart  of  the  master  was 
filled  with  divine  grace,  and  was  warmed  with  the  love 
of  Christ,  the  rest  would  soon  follow.  The  lips  would 
speak  kind  words,  the  hands  would  do  liberal  things. 
Every  Onesimus  would  be  treated  by  every  Philemon 
as  a  beloved  brother  in  Christ."    See  Suivert. 

Y.  Contents, — ^I'he  epistle  commences  with  the  apos- 
tle*s  usual  salutation  to  those  to  whom  he  wrote ;  after 
which  he  affectionatdy  alludes  to  the  good  reputati<m 
which  Philemon,  as  a  Christian,  enjoyed,  and  to  the  joy 
which  the  knowledge  of  this  afforded  him  (ver.  1-7). 
He  then  gently  and  gracefully  introduces  the  main  sub- 
ject of  his  epistle  by  a  reference  to  the  spiritual  obliga- 
tions under  which  Philemon  lay  to  him,  and  on  the 
ground  of  which  he  might  utter  as  a  command  what  he 
preferred  urging  as  a  request.  Onesimus  is  then  intro- 
duced ;  the  change  of  mind  and  character  he  had  expe- 
rienced is  stated ;  his  offence  in  deserting  his  master  is 
not  palliated;  his  increased  worth  and  usefulness  are 
dwelt  upon,  and  his  former  master  is  entreated  to  re- 
ceive him  twck,  not  only  without  severity,  but  with  the 
feeling  due  from  one  Christian  to  another  (ver.  8-16). 
The  apostle  then  delicately  refers  to  the  matter  of  com- 
pensation for  any  loss  which  Philemon  might  have  sus- 
tained, either  through  the  dishonesty  of  Onesimus  or 
simply  through  the  want  of  his  service;  and  though  he 
reminds  his  friend  that  he  might  justly  hold  the  latter 
his  debtor  for  a  much  larger  amount  (seeing  he  owed  to 
the  apostle  his  own  self),  he  pledges  himself,  under  his 
own  hand,  to  make  good  that  loss  (ver.  17-19).  The 
epistle  concludes  with  some  additional  expressions  of 
friendly  solicitude ;  a  request  that  Philemon  would  pre- 
pare the  apostle  a  lodging,  as  he  tnisted  soon  to  visit 
him ;  and  the  salutations  of  the  apostle  and  seme  of 
the  Christians  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  at  the  time 
(ver.  20-26). 

VI.  Character, — The  Epistle  to  Philemon  has  one  pe» 
culiar  feature — ^its  mtthetical  character  it  may  be  termed 
— ^which  distinguishes  it  from  all  the  other  epistles,  and 
demands  a  special  notice  at  our  hands.    It  has  been  de« 
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servedly  admived  as  a  model  of  delicacy  and  skill  in  the 
department  c^  composition  to  which  it  belongs.  The 
writer  had  peculiar  difficulties  to  overcome.  He  was 
the  common  friend  of  the  parties  at  variance.  He  most 
conciliAt«  a  man  who  supposed  that  ho  had  good  reason 
to  be  offended.  He  must  commend  the  offender,  and 
vet  neither  denv  nor  aggravate  the  imputed  fault.  He 
must  assert  the  new  ideas  of  Christian  equality  in  the 
face  of  a  system  which  hardly  recognised  the  humanitj' 
of  the  enslaved.  He  could  have  placed  the  question  on 
the  ground  of  his  own  personal  rights,  and  yet  must 
waive  them  in  order  to  secure  an  act  of  spontaneous 
kindness.  His  success  must  be  a  triumph  of  love,  and 
nothing  be  demanded  for  the  sake  of  the  justice  which 
could  have  claimed  everything.  He  limits  his  request 
to  a  forgiveness  of  the  alleged  wrong,  and  a  restoration 
to  favor  and  the  enjoyment  of  future  sympathy  and  af- 
fection, and  yet  would  so  guard  his  words  as  to  leave 
scope  for  all  the  generosity  which  benevolence  might 
prompt  towards  one  whose  condition  admitted  of  so 
much  alleviation.  These  are  contrarieties  not  easy  to 
harmonize ;  but  Paul,  it  is  confessed,  has  shown  a  degree 
of  self-denial  and  a  tact  in  dealing  with  them  which,  in 
being  equal  to  the  occasion,  could  hardly  be  greater. 
This  letter,  says  Eichhom,  is  a  voucher  for  the  apostle's 
nrbanity,  politeness,  and  knowledge  of  the  world.  His 
advocacy  of  Onesimus  is  of  the  most  insinuating  and 
persuasive  character,  and  yet  without  the  slightest  per* 
version  or  concealment  of  any  fact«  The  errors  of  Ones^ 
imns  are  admitted,  as  was  necessary,  lest  the  just  indig- 
nation of  his  master  against  him  should  be  roused  anew ; 
but  they  are  alluded  to  in  the  most  admirable  manner : 
the  good  side  of  Onesimus  is  brought  to  view,  but  in 
such  a  way  as  to  facilitate  the  friendly  reception  of  him 
by  his  master,  as  a  consequence  of  Christianity,  to  which 
be  had,  during  his  absence,  been  converted ;  and  his  fut- 
ure fidelity  is  vouched  for  by  the  noble  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity to  which  he  had  been  converted.  The  apostle 
addresses  Philemon  on  the  softest  side :  who  would  wil- 
fully refuse  to  an  aged,  a  suffering,  and  an  unjustly  im- 
prisoned friend  a  request?  And  such  was  he  who  thus 
pleaded  for  Onesimus.  The  person  recommended  is  a 
Christian,  a  dear  friend  of  the  apostle's,  and  one  who 
had  personally  served  him :  if  Philemon  will  receive 
him  kindly,  it  will  Afford  the  apostle  a  proof  of  his  love, 
and  yield  him  joy.  What  need,  then,  for  long  urgency? 
The  apostle  is  certain  that  Philemon  will,  of  his  own 
accord,  do  even  more  than  he  is  asked.  More  cogently 
and  more  courteously  no  man  could  plead  (^EinUiL  uu 
y.  r.  iii,  300). 

Tbcfe  is  a  letter  extant  of  the  younger  Pliny  (EpuL 
ix,  21)  which  he  wrote  to  a  friend  whose  servant  had 
deserted  him.  in  which  he  intercedes  for  the  fugitive, 
who  was  anxious  to  return  to  his  master,  but  dreaded 
the  effects  of  his  anger.  Thus  the  occasion  of  the  cor- 
respondence was  similar  to  that  between  the  apostle  and 
Philenoon.  It  has  occurred  to  scholars  to  compare  this 
celebrated  letter  with  that  of  Paul  in  behalf  of  Ones- 
imus; and  as  the  result  they  hesitate  not  to  say  that, 
not  only  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  love,  of  which  Pliny 
was  ignorant,  but  in  dignity  of  thought,  argument,  pa- 
thos, beauty  of  style,  eloquence,  the  communication  of 
the  apostle  is  vastly  superior  to  that  of  the  polished  Ro- 
man writer. 

VII.  Commentaries, — The  following  are  the  special 
ex^etical  helps  on  this  epistle:  Jerome,  Commentarii 
(in  Opp,  vii,  741);  also  Pseudo-Hieron.  id.  (ibid,  xi); 
Cbiysostom,  HomUia  (in  0pp.  xi,  838;  also  ed.  Kaphe- 
lius,  in  the  latter^s  A  mtotationet^  ii) ;  Alcuin,  ExpUmatio 
(in  Opp»  I,  ii) ;  Calvin,  Commentarius  (in  0pp. ;  also  in 
Eogilsb,  by  Pringle,  in  the  latter^s  Comment,  on  Tim.; 
and  by  Edwards,  in  the  Bib.  Repot.  1836) ;  Brents,  Com" 
meniarii  (in  0pp.  vii) ;  Pamelius,  Commewtariohu  (Ra- 
bani  Mauri,  C^.  v) ;  Major,  Enarratio  (Vltembk  1565, 
*vo) ;  DaiUBus,  Commeniariut  ((Senev.  1579,  8vo);  Hy- 
perius,  ConuneiUariut  [indud.  Tim.  and  Tit.]  (Tignr. 
1582,  foL) ;  Feuardent  (R.  C),  Commentaruu  (Paris, 


1588»  8vo) ;  Bollock,  CommentartMa  (Genev.  1602, 8vo) ; 
Attersoll,  Commentary  (Lond.  1612, 1638,  foL);  Genti- 
lis,  CommetUarius  (NoriU  1618, 4to);  Dyke,  Expomtum 
(Lond.  1618,  4to;  alao  in  Dutch,  in  his  Wereke,  Amst. 
1670,  p.  793);  Rapine  (R.  C),  Exposition  [French] 
(Par.  1682,  8vo);  Jones,  Commentary  [indud.  Hek] 
(Lond.  1635,  foL) ;  Himmel,  Commentaritu  (Jen.  1641, 
4to) ;  Vincent  (R.  C),  ExpHcatio  (Par.  1647, 8vo) ;  Cm- 
dus,  VerJdaaring  (Harlem,  1649,  8vo);  Habert  (B.C.), 
J-^tpotitio  [indud.  Tim.  and  Tit]  (Par.  1656,  8vo); 
Franckenstein,  Obtervatiimet  (Hal  1657, 4to;  Lips.  1665, 
12mo) ;  Tayk>r,  CommeniariuM  (Lond.  1659,  foL) ;  Hum- 
mel, ErplanaHo  (Tigur.  1670,  foL);  Fecht,  Expontio 
(Rost.  1696,  4to);  Schmid,  Paraphratie  (Hamb.  1704, 
4to,  and  later) ;  Smalridge,  Sermon  (in  Sermons,  Oxf. 
1724,  foL);  Lavater,  Predifft.  (St.  Gall,  1785  sq.,  2  vols. 
8vo) ;  Klotzsch,  De  oocanoiv,  etc.  (Yiteb.  1792, 4to) ;  Nie- 
meyer,  Program.  (HaL  1802,  4to) ;  WiUschnt,  J)e  du> 
tione,  etc  (Tr.  ad  Rh.  1809,  8vo) ;  Backminster,  Sermon 
(in  SermonSf  Boat.  1815)  ;  Hagenbach,  Inierpretatio 
(Basil.  1829, 4to) ;  Pairy.  Exposition  (Loud.  1884, 12mo) ; 
Rothe,  Interpretatio  (Brem.  1844,  8vo) ;  Koch,  Commen" 
tar  (ZUr.  1846,  8vo);  KUhne,  Ausi^ftmy  (Leipa.  1856, 
8vo) ;  EUioott,  Commentary  (Lond.  1857, 8vo) ;  Hackett, 
Revised  Tmndation  (Amer.  Bible  Union,  1860,  12rao); 
Bleek,  Vorksungen  [indud.  Ephes.  and  Coloss.]  (Beri. 
1865,  8vo);  Lightfoot,  Notes  [includ.  CokMS.]  (Lond. 
1875,  8vo).    See  Epistle. 

Phile'tus  (^tXijroc,  beloved),  an  apostate  Chris- 
tian, possibly  a  disciple  of  Hymeneus,  with  whom  he  is 
associated  in  2  Tim.  ii,  17,  and  who  is  named  without 
him  in  an  earlier  epistle  (I  Tim.  i,  20).  A.D.  58-04. 
Waterland  {Importance  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trin^ 
ity,  ch.  iv,  in  hb  Works,  iii,  459)  condenses  in  a  few 
lines  the  substance  of  many  dissertations  which  have 
been  written  concerning  their  opinions,  and  the  sen- 
tence which  was  inflicted  upon  at  least  one  of  them. 
*'  They  appear  to  have  been  persons  who  bdieved  the 
Scriptures  of  the  O.  T.,  but  misinterpreted  them,  alle- 
gorizing away  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  and  re- 
solving it  all  into  figure  and  metaphor.  The  delivering 
over  unto  Satan  seems  to  have  been  a  form  of  excom- 
munication declaring  the  person  reduced  to  the  state  of 
a  heathen ;  and  in  the  apostolical  age  it  was  accompa- 
nied with  supernatural  or  miraculous  effects  upon  the 
bodies  of  the  persons  so  delivered."  Walch  is  of  opin- 
ion that  they  were  of  Jewish  origin ;  Hammond  con- 
nects them  with  the  Gnostics;  Vitringa  (with  less  prob- 
ability) with  the  Sadducees.  They  understood  the  res- 
urrection to  signify  the  knowledge  and  profession  of 
the  Christian  religion,  or  regeneration  and  conversion, 
according  to  Walch,  whose  dissertation,  De  llymcnno 
et  Phileto,  in  his  Miscellanea  Sacra,  1744,  p.  81-121, 
seems  to  exhaust  the  subject  Among  writers  who 
preceded  him  may  be  named  Vitringa,  Ohserv,  Sacr. 
iv,  9,  p.  922-930 ;  Buddsus,  Ecdesia  Apostolica,  v,  297- 
305.  See  also,  on  the  heresy,  Burton,  Bampton  Lectures, 
and  dean  Ellicott's  notes  on  the  pastoral  epistles;  and 
Potter  on  Church  Government,  ch.  v,  with  reference  to 
the  sentence.  The  names  of  Pbilctus  and  Hymcnieua 
occur  separately  among  those  of  C^a»ar*s  household 
whose  relics  have  been  found  in  the  Columbaria  at 
Rome.— Smith.    See  HymenwEUS. 

Fhil'ip  (4>iXiiriroc,  lover  of  horses),  the  name  of 
several  men  mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha  and  Josephus. 
Those  named  in  the  N.  T.  will  be  noticed  separately  below. 

1.  The  father  of  Alexander  the  Great  (1  Mace,  i,  1 ; 
vi,  2),  king  of  Macedonia,  B.C.  859-336.  See  Alkxam- 
DKB  {the  Great). 

2.  A  Phrygian,  left  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  as  gov- 
ernor at  Jerusalem  (B.CL  cir.  170),  where  he  behaved 
with  great  crudty  (2  Maoc.  v,  22),  burning  the  fugitive 
Jews  in  caves  (vi,  11),  and  taking  the  earliest  measures 
to  check  the  growing  power  of  Judas  Maocabftus  (viii, 
8).  He  is  commonly  (but  it  would  seem  incorrectly) 
identified  with, 
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3.  The  foster-brother  {airrpofoc,  be,  29)  of  Antio- 
ctiiu  Epiphanes,  whom  the  king  upon  hia  death-bed 
appoinled  regent  of  Syria  anil  guardian  ofhii  eonAnti- 
oehiu  T,  to  tbe  exclnaiou  of  Lyuai  (KC  ie4 ;  1  Mux. 
vi,  11, 16,  66).  He  letumed  with  the  royal  (brcea  frani 
Fenia  (ri,  66)  to  auume  the  govcnimeiit,  and  occupied 
Antiocb.  But  Lyiiaa,  who  waa  at  the  tune  beiieging 
"  tbe  SaDCtnaiy"  at  Jeniulem,  hastily  made  tenns  with 
Judas,  and  marched  againat  him.  Lyaiaa  ilonned  An- 
tiocb, and,  accoiding  to  Joaephiu  (AnI.  xii,  9,  7),  pat 
Philip  to  death.  In  2  Mace  Philip  a  laid  to  have  fled 
to  Ptul.  PhilometOT  on  tho  death  of  Antiochu*  ('i  Hacc. 
ii,  29),  though  the  book  containi  tracea  of  the  other 
account  (xiii,  23).     See  ^imocavi  (t'piphaiet). 

4,  PhiUp  V,  king  of  Macedonia,  EC.  240-179.  His 
vide  and  auccasful  endeavors  to  strengthea  and  enlarge 
the  Uocedonian  dominion  brought  him  into  coufiict 
with  the  Romans  wheD  tbey  were  engaged  in  the  crit- 
ical war  with  Carthage.  Desultory  warfare  followed  by 
hollow  peace  lasted  till  tbe  victory  of  Zama  !eft  the 
Romana  free  for  more  vigorous  measures.  Meanwhile 
Philip  had  consolidated  his  power,  though  he  had  de- 
generated into  an  unscrupulous  tyrant.  The  first  cam- 
paigns of  the  Romans  on  the  declaration  of  war  (B.C. 
^00)  wen  not  attended  by  any  decisive  remit,  but  the 
arrival  of  Flamininua  (EC.  198)  changed  tbe  aspect  of 
afiairs.  Philip  was  driven  from  his  comounding  posi 
tioD,  and  made  unBucceasful  overtures  for  peace.  Ii 
tbe  next  year  he  lost  the  fatal  battle  of  Cyiuncepholie, 
and  was  obliged  to  accede  to  the  terms  dictated  by  hi 
conqnerots.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  i 
vain  endeavors  to  regain  aometbiog  of  his  fonnei 
Dower.  end  wia  imbitlered  by  cruelly  and  remorse. 

ii,  6  the  defeat  of  Philip  ia  coupled  with 
that  of  Fetsens  aa  one  of  the  itoblest  triumphs  of  the 
Romans. — Smith. 
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sia,  and  defeated  them.  In  247  Philip  waa  again  eon- 
lul,  with  his  son  oF  the  some  name  as  himself.and  their 
Tonaulahip  wis  continued  to  the  following  year,  when 
Philip  celebrated  with  great  splendor  the  thouiandtb 
anniversary  of  the  building  of  Rome.  An  immense 
□umber  of  wihl  beasts  were  brought  forth  and  slingh- 
tered  in  the  amphitheatre  uid  eircua.  In  the  next  year, 
*er  the  consuisbip  of  .Cmilianus  and  Aquitinus,  a  re- 
.  broke  out  among  the  legions  on  the  Danube,  who  pro- 
clumed  emperor  a  centurion  named  Carrilius  Marinus, 
whom,  however,  the  soldiers  killed  shortly  slier.  Phil- 
ip, alarmed  at  the  state  of  theae  prorinces,  sent  thither 
Deeiui  ii  commander,  but  Decius  had  no  sooner  arrived 
at  hia  post  than  the  loldiera  proclaimed  him  emperor, 
Philip  marched  against  Dedus,  leaving  his  son  at 

was  defeated  and  killed,  ii  some  lay  by  his  own  troops. 
On  the  uewB  reaching  Rome,  the  pistorians  killed  his 
eon  also,  and  Decius  was  acknowledged  emperor  in  319. 
Eutropiui  states  that  both  PhiUpi,  father  and  ion,  were 
numbered  among  the  gods.  It  ia  doubtful  whether 
Philip  was  really  a  Christian,  but  it  seemi  certain,  aa 
stated  hy  Euaebius  and  Dionysiui  of  Alexindria,  that 
under  hia  reign  the  Christians  enjoyed  full  toleration, 
and  were  allowed  to  preach  publicly.  Gregory  of  Myasa 
atates  that  during  that  period  all  the  inhabitants  ofNeo- 
Ceesarea,inPontus,  embraced  Chriatianity,  overthrew  the 
idola,  and  raised  temples  to  the  God  of  the  Christiana. 
It  appears  that  Philip  during  his  Ave  yean'  reign  gov- 
erned with  mildness  and  Jnatice,  and  was  generally  popu- 
lar.— Hpffliih  Cyclop,  i.  v. 


Philip  (M.  Juui'B  PiiTLiPi-ua),  emperor  of  Rome, 
1  native  of  Bosira,  in  Trachonltis,  according  to  some  au- 
thorities, after  serving  with  dialinction  in  the  Roman 
armiei,  was  promoted  by  the  later  Gordian  lo  the  com- 
mand of  the  imperial  guards  after  the  death  of  Mi- 
aitheus,  A.D.  343.  In  the  following  year  he  accompa- 
nied Gordian  in  his  expedition  into  Persia,  whi 
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complaining  that  the  emperor  was  too  young  to  lead  an 
army  in  such  a  difficult  undertaking.  The  mutineers 
obliged  Gordian  to  acknowledge  Pbillpai  bis  colleague; 
and  in  a  short  time  Philip,  wishing  to  reign  alone, 
cluaed  Gordian  to  be  murdered.  In  a  letter  to  the 
senate  he  ascribed  the  death  of  Gordian  to  illness,  and 
the  senate  acknowledged  him  is  emperor.  Having 
made  peace  with  the  Pcniians,  he  led  tbe  army  back 
into  Syria,  and  arrived  at  An^och  for  the  Kaater  aolem- 
nities.  Eosehius,  who  with  other  Christian  writers 
maintains  that  Philip  was  a  Cbriatiin,  autes  as  a  re- 
port that  he  went  with  his  wife  to  attend  the  Christian 
worataip  it  Antioch,  but  that  Ba bill,  bishop  of  that  city, 
lefuaed  to  permit  him  to  enter  the  church,  as  being 
guilty  of  murder,  upon  which  Philip  acknowledged  hia 
guilt,  and  placed  himself  in  the  ranks  of  the  penitents. 
This  circumstance  is  alwi  sUted  by  John  Chiyaoatom. 
From  Antioch  Philip  came  to  Rome,  and  the  following 
year,  21G,  assumed  the  consulship  with  T.  F.  Tirianus, 
and  marched  against  the  I3arpi,  who  had  invaded  Hm- 


I.  Aiil\eiitic  //ittory.— The  Gospels  contain  compara- 
tively acanty  notices  of  this  disciple.  A.D.  26-28.  He 
is  mentioned  IB  being  of  Betbaaida,  the  city  of  Andrew 
and  Peter  (John  i,  44),  and  apparently  was  among  the 
Goliimn  peasants  of  that  district  who  docked  to  hear 
the  preaching  of  the  Baptiat.  The  manner  in  which 
John  speaks  of  him,  the  repetition  by  him  of  the  self- 
aame  words  with  which  Andrew  hid  brought  to  Peter 
the  good  news  that  the  Christ  had  at  last  appeared,  all 
indicate  a  previous  friendship  with  the  aona  of  Jonah 
and  of  Zebedee,  and  a  consequent  participation  in  their 
Messianic  bopea.  The  close  union  of  the  two  in  John 
vi  and  xii  suggests  that  he  may  hive  owed  to  Andrew 
the  tint  tidings  that  the  hope  had  been  fulfilled.  The 
statement  that  Jesus /ound  him  (John  i,  48)  implies  a 
pravioua  seeking.  To  him  first  in  the  whole  circle  of 
the  disciples  were  spoken  the  words  so  full  of  meaning, 
"Follow  me"  (ibid.).  Philip  was  thus  the  fourth  of  the 
apostles  who  attached  Ihemaeivea  to  the  person  of  Je- 
aus-of  those  who  "  left  all  and  followed  him."  As  soon 
as  he  hia  learned  to  know  hia  Masted,  he  is  eager  to 
communicate  his  discover^'  to  another  who  hid  alsa 
shared  the  same  expectations.  He  speaks  lu  Nathan- 
ael,  probably  on  his  arrival  in  Cana  (see  John  xxi,  2; 
comp.  Ewald,  (inch,  v,  261).  as  if  they  had  not  sel- 
dom communed  together  of  the  intimations  of  a  better 
time,  of  a  divine  kingdom,  which  they  found  in  their 
sacred  books.  We  may  well  believe  that  he,  like  bis 
friend,  was  an  "  Israelite  indeed  in  whom  there  was  no 
guile."     In  tbe  lists  of  the  twelve  apostles  in  tbe  ay- 
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iioptic  Go0pels>  hU  name  is  as  unifonnlv  at  the  head  of 
the  seGOnd  gruap  of  four  as  the  name  of  Peter  is  at  that 
of  the  rirat  (Btlatt.  x,  8 ;  Mark  iii,  18 ;  Luke  vi,  14) ;  and 
the  facts  recorded  by  John  give  the  reason  of  this  pri- 
oritr.  In  those  lists  again  we  find  his  name  uniformly 
coupled  with  that  of  Bartholomew,  and  this  has  led  to 
the  hypothesis  that  the  latter  is  identical  with  the  Na- 
thaiiael  of  John  i,  45,  the  one  being  the  personal  name, 
the  other,  like  Barjonah  or  Bartimaeus,  a  patronymic. 
Donaldson  (JituAar,  p.  9)  looks  on  the  two  as  brothers, 
but  the  precise  mention  of  rov  tSiov  <Ut\^ov  in  v,  41, 
and  its  omission  here,  is,  as  Alford  remarks  (on  Matt,  x, 
3),  against  this  hypothesis. 

Philip  apparently  was  among  the  first  company  of 
disciples  who  were  with  the  Lord  at  the  commencement 
of  his  ministry,  at  the  marriage  of  Cana,  on  his  first 
appearance  as  a  prophet  in  Jerusalem  (John  ii).   When 
John  was  cast  into  prison,  and  the  work  of  declaring 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  kingdom  required  a  new  com- 
pany of  preachers,  we  may  believe  that  he,  like  his 
companions  and  friends,  received  a  new  call  to  a  more 
constant  disclpleship  (MatL  iv,  18-22).     When  the 
Twelve  were  specially  set  apart  to  their  ofiice,  he  was 
numbered  among  them.    The  first  three  Gospels  tell  us 
nothing  more  of  him  individually.     John,  with  his 
characteristic  fulness  of  personal  reminiscences,  records 
a  few  significant  utterances.  The  earnest,  simple-hearted 
faith  which  showed  itself  in  his  first  conversion,  required, 
it  would  seem,  an  education ;  one  stage  of  this  may  be 
traced,  according  to  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  iii, 
25),  in  the  history  of  Matt,  viii,  21.     That  Church  fa- 
ther assumes  that  Philip  was  the  disciple  who  urged 
the  plea,  **  Suffer  me  first  to  go  and  bury  my  father," 
and  who  was  reminded  of  a  higher  duty  by  the  com- 
mand, "  I^et  the  dead  bury  their  dead ;  follow  thou  me." 
When  the  Galilsan  crowds  had  halt«l  on  their  way  to 
Jerusalem  to  hear  the  preaching  of  Jesus  (John  vi,  5-9), 
and  were  faint  with  hunger,  it  was  to  Philip  that  the 
question  was  put,  *' Whence  shall  we  buy  bread  that 
these  may  eat?"    *'And  this  he  said,"  John  adds,  ^to 
prove  him,  for  he  himself  knew  what  he  would  do." 
The  answer,  **  Two  hundred  pennyworth  of  bread  is  not 
sniBcient  for  them  that  every  one  may  take  a  little," 
shows  how  little  he  was  prepared  for  the  work  of  divine 
power  that  followed.    It  is  noticeable  that  here,  as  in 
John  i,  he  appears  in  close  connection  with  Andrew. 
Bengel  and  others  suppose  that  this  was  because  the 
charge  of  providing  food  had  been  committed  to  Philip, 
while  Chrysostom  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  rather 
snppose  it  was  because  this  apostle  was  weak  in  faith. 

Another  incident  is  brought  before  us  in  John  xii, 
2[U22:  Among  the  pilgrims  who  had  come  to  keep  the 
Paaaorer  at  Jerusalem  were  some  Gentile  proselytes 
(Hellenes)  who  had  heard  of  Jesus,  and  desired  to  see 
him.  The  Greek  name  of  Philip  may  have  attracted 
(hem.  The  zealous  love  which  he  had  shown  in  the 
case  of  Nathanael  may  have  made  him  prompt  to  offer 
himaelf  as  their  guide.  But  it  is  characteristic  of  him 
chat  he  does  not  take  them  at  once  to  the  presence  of 
his  JCnster.  ^  Philip  cometh  and  telleth  Andrew,  and 
again  Andrew  and  Philip  tell  Jesus."  The  friend  and 
fellow^townsman  to  whom  probably  he  owed  his  own 
tatroduction  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  to  introduce  these 
arangera  also. 

There  is  a  connection  not  difiicult  to  be  traced  be- 
tween this  fact  and  that  which  follows  on  the  last  re- 
eoTPKiee  of  Philip*s,name  in  the  history  of  the  Gospels. 
The  desire  to  see  Jesus  gave  occasion  to  the  utterance 
«f  words  in  which  the  Lord  spoke  more  distinctly  than 
ever  of  the  presence  of  his  Father  with  him,  in  the  voice 
from  hemven  which  manifested  the  Father's  will  (ver. 
&).  Tbe  words  appear  to  have  sunk  into  the  heart  of 
at  least  one  of  the  disciples,  and  he  brooded  over  them. 
The  strong  cravings  of  a  passionate  but  unenlightened 
&ith  led  him  to  f(Ml  that  one  thing  was  yet  wanting. 
They  heard  their  Lord  speak  of  his  Father  and  their 
He  was  going  to  his  Father's  house.    They 


were  to  follow  him  there.  But  why  should  they  not 
have  even  now  a  vision  of  the  divine  glory?  It  was 
part  of  the  childlike  simplicity  of  his  nature  that  no 
reserve  should  hinder  the  expression  of  the  craving, 
"Lord,  show  us  the  Father,  and  it  sufficeth  us"  (xiv,  8). 
And  the  answer  to  that  desire  belonged  also  specially 
to  him.  He  had  all  along  been  eager  to  lead  others  to 
tee  Jesus.  He  had  been  with  him,  looking  on  him  from 
the  very,  commencement  of  his  ministry,  and  yet  he  had 
not  known  him.  He  had  thought  of  the  glory  of  the 
Father  as  consisting  in  something  else  than  the  Truth, 
Kighteousness,  Love  that  he  had  witnessed  in  the  Son. 
"  Have  I  been  so  long  time  with  you,  and  yet  hast  thou 
not  known  me,  Philip?  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath 
seen  the  Father ;  and  how  sayest  thou,  then.  Show  us  the 
Father?"  (John  xiv,  9).  No  other  fact  connected  with 
the  name  of  Philip  is  recorded  in  the  Gospels.  The 
close  relation  in  which  we  have  seen  him  standing  to 
the  sons  of  Zebedee  and  Nathanael  might  leail  us  to 
think  of  him  as  one  of  the  two  unnamed  disciples  in  the 
list  of  fishermen  on  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  who  meet  us  in 
John  xxL  He  is  among  the  company  of  disciples  at 
Jerusalem  after  the  ascension  (Acts  i,  IS)  and  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost. 

2.  Traditionary  Notiett.  —  Besides  the  above  all  is 
uncertain  and  apocryphal.  Philip  is  mentioned  by  Clem- 
ent of  Alexandria  as  having  had  a  wife  and  children, 
and  as  having  sanctioned  the  marriage  of  his  daughters 
instead  of  binding  them  to  vows  of  chastity  (Strom,  iii, 
52;  Euseb.  //.  £.  iii,  30) ;  and  he  is  included  in  the  list 
of  those  who  had  borne  witness  of  Christ  in  their  lives, 
but  had  not  died  what  was  commonly  looked  on  as  a 
martyr's  death  (Strom,  iv,  73).  There  is  nothing  im- 
probable in  the  statement  that  he  preached  the  Gospel 
in  Phrygia  (Theodoret,  in  Pta,  cxvi ;  Niceph.  //.  A',  ii, 
86).  Polycrates  (in  Euseb.  If,  E,  iii,  81),  bishop  of 
Ephesus,  speaks  of  him  as  having  fallen  asleep  in  the 
Phrygian  Hierapolis,  as  having  had  two  daughtem  who 
had  grown  old  unmarried,  and  a  third,  with  special  gifts 
of  inspiration  (iv'Ayi^  Ilf  cv/ian  iroXirfvaafili/jj),  who 
had  died  at  Ephesus.  There  seems,  however,  iu  this 
mention  of  the  daughters  of  Philip,  to  be  some  confu- 
sion between  the  apostle  and  the  evangelist.  Eusebius 
in  the  same  chapter  quotes  a  passage  from  Caius,  in 
which  the  four  daughters  of  Philip,  prophetessep,  arc 
mentioned  as  living  with  their  father  at  Hierapolis,  and 
as  buried  there  with  him,  and  himself  connects  this  fact 
with  Acts  xxi,  8,  as  if  they  referred  to  one  and  the  imme 
person.  Polycrates  in  like  manner  refers  to  him  in  the 
Easter  Controversy,  as  an  authority  for  tbe  Quartoded- 
man  practice  (Euseb.  //.  E.  v,  24).  It  is  noticeable  that 
civen  Augustine  (Serm,  266)  speaks  with  some  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  distinctness  of  the  two  Philips. 
•  Epiphanius  (xxvi,  18)  mentions  a  Gospel  of  Philip 
as  in  use  among  the  Gnostics.-  Sec  Gospkls,  Spuri- 
ous. The  apocr^'phal  **Acta  PhiHppt^  are  utterly  wild 
and  fantastic,  and  if  there  is  any  grain  of  tnith  in  them, 
it  is  probably  the  bare  fact  that  the  apostle  or  the  evan- 
gelist labored  in  Phrygia,  and  died  at  Hierapolis.  Ho 
arrives  in  that  city  with  his  sister  Mariamne  and  his 
friend  Bartholomew.  l*he  wife  of  the  proconsul  is  con- 
verted. The  people  are  drawn  away  from  the  worship 
of  a  great  serpent  The  priests  and  the  proconsul  seize 
on  the  apostles  and  put  them  to  the  torture.  John 
suddenly  appears  with  words  of  counsel  and  encourage- 
ment Philip,  in  spite  of  the  warning  of  the  Apostle  of 
Love  reminding  him  that  he  should  return  good  for 
evil,  curses  the  city,  and  the  earth  opens  and  swallows 
it  up.  Then  his  Lord  appears  and  reproves  him  for  his 
vindictive  anger,  and  those  who  had  descended  to  the 
abyss  are  raised  out  of  it  again.  The  tortures  which 
Philip  had  suffered  end  in  his  death,  but,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  his  offence,  he  is  to  remain  for  forty  days  ex- 
cluded from  Paradise.  After  his  death  a  vine  springs 
up  on  the  spot  where  his  blood  had  fallen,  and  the  juice 
of  the  grapes  is  used  for  the  Eucharistic  cup  (Tischen- 
dorf,  Acta  Apocrypha ^  p.  75-94).    The  book  which  con- 
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tains  this  narrative  is  apparently  only  tho  last  chapter 
of  a  larger  history,  and  it  fixes  the  jonmey  and  the 
death  as  after  the  eighth  year  of  Trajan.  It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  other  apocryphal  fragment  professing 
to  give  an  account  of  his  labors  in  Greece  is  part  of  the 
same  vrork,  but  it  is  at  least  equally  legendary.  He  ar- 
rives in  Athens  clothed,  like  the  other  apostles,  as  Christ 
had  commanded,  in  an  outer  cloak  and  a  linen  tunic 
Three  hundred  philosophers  dispute  with  him.  They 
find  themselves  baffled,  and  send  for  assistance  to  Ana- 
nias, the  high-priest  at  Jerusalem.  He  puts  on  his 
pontifical  robes,  and  goes  to  Athens  at  the  head  of  five 
hundred  warriors.  They  attempt  to  seize  on  the  apos- 
tle, and  are  all  smitten  with  blindness.  The  heavens 
open ;  the  form  of  the  Son  of  Man  appears,  and  all  the 
idols  of  Athens  fall  to  the  ground ;  and  so  on  through 
a  succession  of  marvels,  ending  with  his  remaining  two 
years  in  the  city,  establishing  a  Church  there,  and  then 
going  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Parthia  {Und.  p.  9»>104). 

Another  tradition  represents  Scythia  as  the  scene  of 
his  labors  (Abdias,  Ifitt.  Apost.  in  Fabricius,  Cod,  Apoc 
N.  T,  i,  739),  and  throws  the  guilt  of  his  death  upon 
the  Ebionites  (^4  cfa  Sanctorum,  May  1). — Smith. 

In  pictorial  art  Philip  is  represented  as  a  man  of 
middle  age,  scanty  beard,  and  benevolent  face.  His 
attribute  is  a  cross  which  varies  in  form— sometimes  a 
small  cross  in  his  hand ;  again,  a  high  cross  in  the  form 
of  a  T,  or  a  staff  with  a  small  croas  at  the  top.  It  has 
three  significations:  it  may  represent  the  power  of  the 
cross  which  he  held  before  the  dragon ;  or  his  martyr- 
dom ;  or  his  mission  as  preacher  of  the  cross  of  Christ. 
He  is  the  patron-saint  of  Brabant  and  Luxembourg. 
His  anniversary  is  May  1. 

Phillip  THE  Evangelist  (^iXixiroc  u  tiiayytXt^ 
(Tr^c)}  one  of  the  original  seven  deacons  in  the  Christian 
Church.  A.D.29.  The  first  mention  ofthis  name  occurs 
in  the  account  of  the  dispute  between  the  Hebrew  and 
Hellenistic  disciples  in  Acts  vi.  He  was  one  of  the  seven 
appointed  to  superintend  the  daily  distribution  of  food 
and  alms,  and  so  to  remove  all  suspicion  of  partiality. 
The  fact  that  all  the  seven  names  are  Greek,  makes  it 
at  least  very  probable  that  they  were  chosen  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Hellenistic  section  of  the  Church,  represent- 
atives of  the  class  which  had  appeared  before  the  apos- 
tles in  the  attitude  of  complaint.  The  name  of  Philip 
stands  next  to  that  of  Stephen ;  and  this,  together  with 
the  fact  that  these  are  the  only  two  names  (unless  Nic- 
olas be  an  exception ;  comp.  Nicolas)  of  which  we 
hear  again,  tends  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  among 
the  most  prominent  of  those  so  chosen.  He  was,  at  any 
rate,  well  reported  of  as  "  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
wisdom,"  and  had  so  won  the  affections  of  the  great 
body  of  believers  as  to  be  among  the  objects  of  their 
free  election,  possibly  (assuming  the  votes  of  the  con- 
gregation to  have  been  taken  for  the  different  candi- 
dates) gaining  all  but  the  highest  number  of  suffrages. 
Whether  the  office  to  which  he  was  thus  appointed 
gave  him  the  position  and  the  title  of  a  deacon  of  the 
Church,  or  was  special  and  extraordinary  in  its  charac- 
ter, must  remain  uncertain  (Goulbum,  Acts  of  the  Dea- 
cons, Lond.  1866).    See  Deacon. 

The  after-history  of  Philip  warrants  the  belief,  in  any 
case,  that  his  office  was  not  simply  that  of  the  later  Di- 
aconate.  It  is  no  great  presumption  to  think  of  him  as 
contributing  hardly  less  than  Stephen  to  the  great  in- 
crease of  disciples  which  followed  on  this  fresh  organi- 
zation, as  sharing  in  that  wider,  more  expansive  teach- 
ing which  shows  itself  for  the  first  time  in  the  oration 
of  the  protomartyr,  and  in  which  he  was  the  forerunner 
of  Paul.  We  should  expect  the  man  who  had  been  his 
companion  and  fellow-worker  to  go  on  with  the  work 
which  he  had  left  unfinished,  and  to  break  through  the 
barriers  of  a  simply  national  Judaism.  So  according- 
ly we  find  him  in  the  next  stage  of  his  history.  The 
persecution  of  which  Saul  was  the  leader  must  have 
stopped  the  "  daily  ministrations"  of  tlie  Church.  The 
teachers  who  had  beeu  most  prominent  were  compelled 


to'^take  to  flight,  and  Philip  was  among  them.  The 
cessation  of  one  form  of  activity,  however,  only  threw 
him  forward  into  another.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  city 
of  Samaria  is  the  first  scene  of  his  activity  (Acts  viti). 
He  is  the  precursor  of  Paul  in  his  work,  as  Stephen  had 
been  in  his  teaching.  It  falls  to  his  lot,  rather  than  to 
that  of  an  apostle,  to  take  that  first  step  in  the  victory 
over  Jewish  prejudice  and  the  expansion  of  the  Chureh, 
according  to  its  Lord*s  command.  As  a  preparation  for 
that  work  there  may  have  been  the  Messianic  hopes 
which  were  cherished  by  the  Samaritans  no  less  thsn 
by  the  Jews  (John  iv,  26),  the  recollection  of  the  two 
days  which  had  witnessed  the  presence  there  of  Christ 
and  his  disciples  (ver.  40),  even  perhaps  the  craving 
for  spiritual  powers  which  had  been  roused  by  the 
strange  influence  of  Simon  the  Sorcerer.  The  scene 
which  brings  the  two  into  contact  with  each  other,  in 
which  the  magician  has  to  acknowledge  a  power  over 
nature  greater  than  his  own,  is  interesting  rather  as  be- 
longing to  the  life  of  the  heresiarch  than  to  that  of  the 
evangelist.  See  Simon  Maous.  It  suggests  the  in- 
quiry whether  we  can  trace  through  the  distortions  and 
perversions  of  the  "  hero  of  the  romance  of  heresy,"  the 
influence  of  that  phase  of  Christian  truth  which  was 
likely  to  be  presented  by  the  preaching  of  the  Helle- 
nistic evangelist. 

This  step  is  followed  by  another.  He  is  directed  by 
an  angel  of  the  Lord  to  take  the  road  that  led  down 
from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza  on  the  way  to  Egypt  See 
Gaza.  A  chariot  passes  by  in  which  there  is  a  man  of 
another  race,  whose  complexion  or  whose  dress  showed 
him  to  be  a  native  of  Ethiopia.  From  the  time  of  Psam- 
metichus  there  had  been  a  large  body  of  Jews  settled  in 
that  region,  and  the  eunuch  or  chamberlain  at  the  court 
of  Candace  might  easily  have  come  across  them  and 
their  sacred  books,  might  have  embraced  their  faith, 
and  become  by  circumcisioo  a  proselyte  of  righteousness. 
He  had  been  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  He  may 
have  heard  there  of  the  new  sect  llie  histor}"  that 
follows  is  interesting  as  one  of  the  few  records  in  the 
N.  T.  of  the  process  of  individual  conversion,  and  one 
which  we  may  believe  Luke  obtained,  during  his  resi- 
dence at  CsBsarea,  from  the  evangelist  himself.  The 
devout  prosel3rte  reciting  the  prophecy  which  he  does 
not  understand — the  evangelist-preacher  running  at  full 
speed  till  he  overtakes  the  chariot — the  abrupt  question 
— ^the  simple-hearted  answer — the  unfolding,  from  the 
starting-point  of  the  prophecy,  of  the  glad  tidings  of 
Jesus — the  craving  for  the  means  of  admission  to  the 
blessing  of  fellowship  with  the  new  society — the  simple 
baptism  in  the  first  stream  or  spring — ^the  instantaneous, 
abrupt  departure  of  the  missionary-preacher,  as  of  one 
carried  away  by  a  divine  impulse — these  help  us  to  rep- 
resent to  ourselves  much  of  the  life  and  work  of  that 
remote  past  On  the  hypothesis  which  has  just  been 
suggested,  we  may  think  of  it  as  being  the  incident  to 
which  the  mind  of  Philip  himself  recurred  with  most 
satisfaction.  A  brief  sentence  tells  us  that  he  continued 
his  work  as  a  preacher  at  Azotos  (Ashdod),  and  amon^ 
the  other  cities  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Phi* 
listines,  and,  following  the  coast-line,  came  to  Cnsarea. 

Here  for  a  long  period  we  lose  sight  of  him.  He  may 
have  been  there  when  the  new  convert  Saul  passed 
through  on  his  way  to  Tarsus  (Acts  ix,  80).  He  may 
have  contributed  by  his  labors  to  the  eager  desire  to  be 
guided  farther  into'  the  Truth  which  led  to  the  conver- 
sion of  Cornelius.  We  can  hardly  think  of  him  as  giv- 
ing up  all  at  once  the  missionary  habits  of  his  life.  Cie- 
sarea,  however,  appears  to  have  been  the  centre  of  his 
activity.  The  last  glimpse  of  him  in  the  N.  T.  is  in  the 
account  of  Paulas  jonmey  to  Jerusalem.  It  is  to  his 
house,  as  to  one  well  known  to  them,  that  Paul  and 
his  companions  turn  for  shelter.  He  is  still  known  as 
"  one  of  the  Seven."  His  work  has  gained  for  him  the 
yet  higher  title  of  Evangelist  See  Evangelist.  He 
has  four  daughters,  who  possess  the  gift  of  prophetic 
utterance,  and  who  apparently  give  themselves  to  the 
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xafc  or  teaching  liutcad  of  entering  on  the  life  orhoms 
(xxi, »,  9).  He  i*  Tuilcd  by  the  prophtU  luU  elden 
o(  Jeniialeni.  At  tocb  ■  place  *a  C«sre>  chs  work 
of  inch  a  nun  miuthiTe  helped  lo  bridge  oretthe  tvtr- 
widniiag  gap  which  threatened  1o  separate  the  Jewiab 
■nd  the  Gentile  cburcbei.  Une  who  had  preached 
Christ  to  the  haled  Samaritan,  the  swarthy  Arrican,  the 
deipUed  PhilutiniL  the  men  of  all  Dationi  who  paned 
ihioDgh  the  seaport  of  FalesIJne,  might  well  wekoine 
tb*  arrival  o(  the  apoalle  of  Ibe  Uentik*.     A.D.  66, 

The  tradiiioni  in  which  the  erangeliiit  and  the  apoe- 
lie  who  bore  the  same  name  are  more  or  less  confounded 
bare  been  given  under  Puiup  thb  Apostle.  Accord- 
ing to  atiotber,  relating  more  distlDctly  to  him,  he  died 
bulwpof  Trallea(Jc<u  SimAJune  6).  Tbe  houie  in 
wbicb  he  asd  his  daughter!  had  lived  waa  painted  ont 
to  tnvellen  in  the  tinM  ef  Jerome  (Epil.  Paula,  §  8). 
(CtHnp.Ewald,GHcAicl(f,vi,  176,208-214;  Bstungar- 
ten,  Apot^ge$ekidilt,  §  lb,  16,)  — Smitb.  The  later 
■naityrolngieo,  on  the  eootraiy,  nuke  him  end  his  days 
in  Cnan*  (Jf^a  £uiicf.  June  6). 

Phil'lp  HnoD  (*;Xiriror  'Hqpi^c).  a  son  of  Her- 
od the  Great  by  Hariamne,  tbe  daughter  of  Krooo  Ihe 
htgb-priest.  He  was  Ihe  fjrst  husband  of  HeiDdias, 
who  was  taken  fiom  him  by  hia  brother  Hemd  Antipas 
(Watt.xiT,3i  Hark,Ti,  17;  Lake  iii,  19).  A.D.  ante 
25.  Having  been  dinnberited  by  hia  father,  Hiilip  sp- 
pean  to  hava  lived  a  private  Ule.  He  ia  called  Htrod 
b]rJ«aephas(.4K.  ivU,  l,ii  4,2)  xviii,  G,  1 ;  ITar,  i, 
28,4;  30,  7>     See  HmaD. 

Phll'ip  THB  Tetrabch  (^tlXinrot  u  nrpdpipjf), 
tMrarcb  of  Batamea.  Trachooilis,  and  Aunnitis  (Luke 
iii,  I);  the  two  latter  appear  to  hare  been  regarded  by 
Luke  as  included  in  Itunea.  Philip  was  the  aon  of  Her- 
od the  Great  bj  his  wife  Cleopatra,  and  oirn  brother  of 
Herod  Aniipaa;  at  bis  death  his  tetrarchy  waa  annexed 
(o  Syria.  From  blm  tbe  eily  Geaarea  rbilippi  look  its 
name  (Josephiis,.1n/.  xvii,  1,9;  xi,4;  xviii,4,6;  War, 
i,W,4;  ii,  6,  3).  Philip  ruled  from  EC.  4  to  A.D.  84. 
See  Hi 


Culu  of  Ilervd  Philip  tbe  'Tetrsrch. 


Fblllp  C*'0  BkkoizI  (San  FUippo  Brmli,  or  Sr- 
miztiy  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Order  of  the  Scrvi,  or 
Serviri.  St  Florence.  He  waa  not  the  founder  of  the 
order,  having  joined  it  fifteen  years  after  its  eatablisb- 
meot,  bat  he  ij  tbeir  principal  saint.     See  Servitl 

PllUlp  or  CWAREA  is  a  pseudo-name  of  one  The- 
oftbilua  of  Ccaarea,  who  flourished  in  the  second  half  of 
tbe  2d  century,  and  k^tthe  account  of  the  council  held 
in  tbe  city  alter  which  he  is  named  in  A.D.  196.     See 


Pllilip  or  G<iBTTSA,  a  ChriMian  vriter  of  Ibe  2d 
emuiry,  doarisbed  as  bishop  of  Ihe  Church  at  Gortyna, 
in  Crete,  and  wai  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms  by 
IMonysins  of  Corinth  in  a  letter  to  Ihe  Church  at  Gor- 
tToa  and  the  other  churches  in  Crete  (apud  Euacli. 
/VuT.  Ecrkt.  iv,  23),  as  having  Inspired  his  fiock  with 
nwily  coora^,  apparently  during  the  persecutions  of 
HarcTU  Anreliua.  Philip  wrote  a  book  aeainM  Har- 
cion  (q.  v.),  which  waa  highly  esteemed  by  the  ancienta, 
bat  is  now  knt;  Trithemtua  apeaka  ofitaa  extant  in  his 
dar,  but  bis  exactness  as  to  whether  hooka  were  in  ex- 
isunce  or  not  is  not  Rfeat.  He  also  sutes  that  Philip 
wrote  Ad  Dinrtot  Eptlola  and  Varii  Trartaliu,  but 
these  are  not  mentioned  by  the  ancients.  ?ik  Kusebios, 
llitt.  i^crla.  iv,  21,  S3,  2S;  Jeioote,  Dt  I'lVti  lllailr.  c 
SO:  Trithemius,  J5(  «m>(or.  iixiM.  c.l9j  Cave, //iif. 
Litl.  Ml  ami.  172  (ed.  Oxford,  1740-174S),  i,  74 ;  Urdner, 


Worh  (see  Index).  ^ Smith,  Did.  of  Gr.  and  Horn, 
Biog.  a.  v. 

Philip  or  Moscow,  a  Russian  prelate  of  much  di*- 
linclion,  flouiiahed  in  the  second  half  of  Ihe  16th  cen- 
tury. Uf  hia  early  history  we  know  scarcely  anything. 
He  held  several  of  the  most  important  ecclesiaatical 
IruBis  of  Russia  to  Ihe  saiisfaction  of  both  clergy  and 
goremment,  and  was  finally,  during  Ihe  ntf^  of  Ivan 
the  Terrible,  made  primate  of  the  Ru«o-Greek  Cbureh. 
Philip  soon  came  into  caUision  with  hia  royal  master 
because  of  the  penonal  cruelties  in  which  the  cur  in- 
dulged, and  for  his  honesly  of  purpose  and  frankneaa  of 
declaration,  Philip  auffered  martyrdom.  "It  is  a  true 
glny  of  the  Russian  Church,  and  an  example  to  the 
hierarchy  of  all  churches,  thai  its  one  martyred  prelate 
stioold  have  tuRered,  not  lor  any  high  eccleaiastical  pre- 
tensions, but  in  the  simple  cause  of  jnatice  and  merey, 
'  Silence,'  he  said,  aa  he  rebuked  the  czar, '  lays  ain  upon 
the  aoul,  and  bringa  death  to  Ihe  whole  people.  ...  I 
am  a  stranger  and  a  pilgrim  upon  earth,  aa  all  my  fa- 
tboraWBte,Bnd/niHr(arfy(onf^<T/or(*e(™^A.  Where 
would  my  faith  be  if  I  kept  silence?  .  .  .  Here  we  are 
oflTering  up  the  bloodless  sacrifice  to  the  Lord;  while 
behind  Ihe  altsr  fiowa  the  innocent  blood  of  Chriatian 
men.'  As  he  was  dragged  sway  from  the  cathedral,  his 
one  word  was  'Pray,'  As  he  received  his  executioner 
in  tbe  narrow  cell  of  his  prison  in  tlie  convent  of  Luer, 
he  oiilv  said,  'Perform  Ihv  miisiotu"'  See  Stanley, 
Hill.  "/  tke  KaHtm  Ckurdi,  p.  437.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Philip  («'.)  or  Nbri.    See  Nini,  FiLirro. 

FhUlp  or  Oi'VB.    Suidas  (a.  v.  *i\6vo^oi)  haa  this 

remarkable  passage:  " ,  a  philosopher  who  divided 

the  iffff*  (a.  IM  LtgOtui)  of  Plalo  into  twelve  books  (for 
he  is  said  to  have  added  the  thinceulh  himselO,  and 
waa  a  hearer  of  Socrates  and  of  Plato  himaelf;  devoting 
himself  to  the  contemplation  of  the  heavens  (axoXaaat 
roic  /iirtupoit,).    He  lived  in  the  daya  of  Philip  of  Mac- 

by  Philip.  It  it  evident  that  tbe  passage  at  it  stands  in 
Suidaa  ii  imperfect,  and  that  the  name  of  the  author  of 
the  numerous  works  which  he  meniions  has  l>een  lost 
from  the  commencement  of  the  passage.  It  appears, 
however,  from  the  extract  occupying  its  proper  place  in 
Ihe  Lexicon  according  to  its  pteaent  heading,  thai  the 
defect  existed  in  the  source  from  which  Suidas  bor- 
rowed. Kuster,  Ihe  editor  of  Suidas  (nof.  in  foe),  after 
long  investigation,  waa  enabled  to  supply  Ihe  omiiuou 
by  compsriiit!  a  passage  in  Diogenes  Laeniua  (iii,  37), 
and  to  identify  ''the  philoaopher"  of  Suidaa  with  Philip 
of  the  Loctian  town  of  Opua,  near  the  channel  which 
separates  Kulxea  from  the  mainland.  The  passage  in 
Laertiua  ia  as  followa :  "  Some  uy  that  Fhilip  the  Opun- 
lian  transcribed  hit  (Plato's)  work,  Vt  Lrgitm,  which 
waa  written  in  wax  (i.  e.  on  wooden  tablets  covered  with 
a  coat  of  wax).  They  aay  also  that  the 'Rwivo/iir  (Ihe 
thirteenth  book  of  the  Ue  Lrgibut)  is  his."  L  e.  Fhilip'L 
The  fjpinomit,  whether  written  by  Philip  or  by  Plalo, 
is  usually  included  among  the  works  of  the  latter.  Di- 
ogenes L^ertius  elsewhere  (iii,  46)  enumeratet  Philip 
among  the  disciples  of  Plato.  Sec  I'nhricius,  HiU.  Grae. 
iii,  104.— Smith,  liict.  of  dr.  and  Rom.  Jiiog.  a.  v. 

Philip  THE  Phssbttbr,  an  Eastern  eccleaiastle  of 
the  6tb  cenlury,  was,  according  to  Gennadiua  (De  I'lrta 
Itiialr.  c  62),  a  disciple  of  Jerome,  and  died  in  the 
reign  of  Mardan  and  Avitus  over  the  Eaatetn  and 
Western  empires  respectively,  i.  e.  A.D.  466.  Philip 
wrote,  1.  Cammmlariai  in  Jobum ;  2.  familiarej  Ejnt- 
tola,  of  which  GennadiuB,  who  had  read  them,  »peaka 
highly.  ThesoA>)«/oI«  haveperishcdi  but  a  ComnKti. 
tariia  ia  Jobum  sridreHed  to  Neclarius  has  been  aeveral 
limea  printed,  sometimes  separatelv  under  the  name  of 
Philip  (Rasle,  1537,  two  edit.  foLand  4lo),  and  some- 
times under  tbe  name  and  among  the  works  of  the  Ven- 
erable Bede  and  of  Jerome.  Valiarai  and  the  Benedictine 
editors  of  Jerome  give  the  Commealariui  in  their  edi- 
tions of  that  falher  (v,  078,  etc,  ed,  Benedict-;  voLxi, 
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coL  565,  etc^  ed.  Yallani),  but  not  as  his.  The  Prologut 
or  Prdfatio  ad  Nedarium  are  omitted,  and  the  text 
differs  very  widely  from  that  given  in  the  Cologne  edi- 
tion of  Bede  (1612,  fol  iv,  447,  etc),  in  which  the  work 
is  given  as  Bede's,  without  any  intimation  of  its  doubts 
fill  aathorsbip.  Cave,  Oudin,  and  Vallarsi  agree  in  as- 
cribing the  work  to  Philip,  though  Vallarsi  is  not  so 
decided  in  his  opinion  as  the  other  two.  See  Gen- 
nadius,  /.  c. ;  Cave,  Hist,  LUt.  ad  ann.  440,  i,  434 ;  Oudin, 
De  Scriptor,  Ecdes,  voL  i,  col.  1165;  Vallarsi,  Opera 
Ilieron,  voL  iii,  col.  825,  etc;  voL  xi,  coL  665,  566;  Fa- 
bricius,  Bibltoth,  Med,  et  Infim,  Latin,  v,  295,  ed.  Manst 
—Smith,  Diet,  of  Or.  and  Rom,  Biog.  iii,  290. 

Philip  OF  Side  (u  Si^in^Cf  or  u  Zt^inyCf  or  o  &r(b 
Hdrig)f  a  Christian  writer  of  the  first  half  of  the  5th 
century,  was  bom  probably  in  the  latter  part  of  the  4th 
centur}'.  He  was  a  native  of  Side,  in  Pamphylia,  and 
according  to  his  own  account  in  the  fragment  published 
by  Dodwell  (see  below),  when  Rhodon,  who  succeeded 
Didymus  in  charge  of  the  catechetical  school  of  Al- 
exandria, transferred  that  school  to  Side,  Philip  be- 
came one  of  his  pupils.  If  we  suppose  Didymus  to  have 
retained  the  charge  of  the  school  till  his  death,  A.D. 
896,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six,  the  removal  of 
the  school  cannot  have  taken  place  long  before  the  close 
of  the  century,  and  we  may  infer  that  Philip's  birth 
could  scarcely  have  been  earlier  than  A.D.  880.  He 
was  a  kinsman  of  Troilus  of  Side,  the  rhetorician,  who 
was  tutor  to  Socrates  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  and 
was  indeed  so  eminent  that  Philip  regarded  his  relation- 
ship to  him  as  a  subject  of  exultation  (Socrates,  Hist, 
EccUs,  vii,  27).  Having  entered  the  Church,  he  was 
ordained  deacon,  and  had  much  intercourse  with  Chry- 
sostom ;  in  the  titles  of  some  MSS.  he  is  styled  his  Syn- 
cellus,  or  personal  attendant,  which  makes  it  probable 
that  he  was,  from  the  early  part  of  hu  ecclesiastical 
career,  connected  with  the  Church  at  Constantinople. 
Liberatus  (Breviar,  c  7)  says  he  was  ordained  deacon 
by  Chrysostom ;  but  Socrates,  when  speaking  of  his  in- 
timacy with  that  eminent  man,  does  not  say  he  was  or- 
dained by  him.  Philip  devoted  himself  to  literary  pur- 
suits, and  collected  a  large  library.  He  cultivated  the 
Asiatic  or  diffuse  style  of  composition,  and  became  a 
voluminous  writer.  At  what  period  of  his  life  his 
different  works  were  produced  is  not  known.  His  Ec- 
clesiastical History  was,  as  we  shall  see,  written  after 
his  disappointment  in  obtaining  the  patriarchate ;  but 
as  his  being  a  candidate  for  that  high  office  seems  to 
imply  some  previous  celebrity,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
his  work  or  works  in  reply  to  the  emperor  Julian's  at- 
tacks on  Christianity  were  written  4it  an  earlier  period. 
On  the  death  of  Atticus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
A.D.-425,  Philip,  then  a  presbyter,  apparently  of  the 
great  Church  of  Constantinople,  and  Proclus,  another 
presbyter,  were  proposed,  each  by  his  own  partisans,  as 
candidates  for  the  vacant  see ;  but  the  whole  people  were 
bent  upon  the  election  of  Sisinnius,  also  a  presbyter, 
though  not  of  Constantinople,  but  of  a  Church  in  Ehea, 
one  of  the  suburbs  (Socrates,  Ilitt,  Eccles,  vii,  26).  The 
statement  of  Socrates  as  to  the  unanimity  of  the  popular 
wish  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  supporters  of  Philip 
and  Proclus  were  among  the  clergy.  Sisinnius  was  the 
successful  candidate ;  and  Philip,  mortified  at  his  defeat, 
made  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Historv  such  severe  strictures 
on  the  election  of  his  more  fortunate  rival  that  Socrates 
could  not  venture  to  transcribe  his  remarks ;  and  has  ex- 
pressed bis  strong  disapproval  of  his  headstrong  temper. 
<3n  the  desfth  of  Sisinnius  (A.D.  428)  the  supporters  of 
Philip  were  again  desirous  of  his  appointment,  but  the 
emperor,  to  prevent  disturbances,  determined  that  no 
ecclesiastic  of  Constantinople  should  succeed  to  the  va- 
cancy;  and  the  ill-fated  heresiarch  Nestorius,  from  An- 
tioch,  was  consequently  chosen.  After  the  deposition 
of  Nestorius  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (A.D.  481), 
Philip  was  a  third  time  candidate  for  the  patriarchate, 
but  was  again  unsuccessful.  Nothing  is  known  of  him 
after  this.    It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  was  dead 


before  the  next  vacancy  in  the  patriarchate,  A.D.  484, 
when  his  old  competitor  Proclus  was  chosen.  Certainly 
there  is  no  notice  that  Philip  was  again  a  candidate; 
but  the  prompt  decision  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  in 
Proclus's  favor  prevented  all  competition,  so  that  no  in- 
ference can  be  drawn  from  Philip's  quiescence. 

Philip  wrote,  Multa  vobtmina  contra  Imperatorem 
Julianum  Apostatam  (Liberatus,  Breviar,  c  7 ;  comp. 
Socrat  //.  E,  vii,  27).  It  is  not  clear  from  the  expres- 
sion of  Liberatus,  which  we  have  given  as  the  title, 
whether  Philip  wrote  many  works,  or,  as  is  more  likely, 
one  work  in  many  parts,  in  reply  to  Julian: — *l<rTopia 
Xpiortavucfi,  IJistoria  Christiana,  The  work  was  very 
large,  consisting  of  thirty-six  BifiXoi  or  Bi^Xi'a,  Lilnif 
each  subdivided  into  twenty-four  to  pot  or  Xoyot,  L  e. 
sections.  This  voluminous  work  seems  to  have  com- 
prehended both  sacred  and  ecclesiastical  histor>',  begin* 
nlng  from  the  creation,  and  coming  down  to  Philip's 
own  day.  as  appears  by  his  record  of  the  election  of 
Sisinnius,  already  noticed.  It  appears  to  have  been 
finished  not  very  long  after  that  event.  Theophanes 
places  its  completion  in  A.M.  5922,  Alex,  asra = A.D.  480 ; 
which,  according  to  him,  was  the  year  before  the  death 
of  Sisinnius.  That  the  work  was  completed  before  the 
death  of  Sisinnius  b  probable  from  the  apparent  silence 
of  Philip  as  to  his  subsequent  disappointments  in  ob- 
taining the  patriarchate ;  but  as  Sisinnius,  according  to 
a  more  exact  chronology,  died  A.D.  428,  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  work  was  finished  in  or  before  that  year, 
and,  consequently,  that  the  date  assigned  by  Theophanes 
is  rather  too  late.  The  style  was  verbose  and  weari- 
some, neither  polished  nor  agreeable;  and  the  matter 
such  as  to  display  ostentatiously  the  knowledge  of  the 
writer  rather  than  to  conduce  to  the  improvement  of 
the  reader.  It  was,  in  fact,  crammed  with  matter  of 
every  kind,  relevant  and  irrelevant :  questions  of  geom- 
etry, astronomy,  arithmetic,  and  music ;  descriptions  of 
islands,  mountains,  and  trees,  rendered  it  cumbersome 
and  unreadable.  (Chronological  arrangement  was  disre- 
garded. The  work  is  lost,  with  the  exception  of  three 
fragments.  One  of  these,  De  Schoke  Catechetiae  Alex- 
andrina  Succestione^  on  the  succession  of  teachers  in  the 
catechetical  school  of  Alexandria,  was  published  from 
a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  by  Dodwell, 
with  his  Dissertationes  in  Jrenotum  (Oxf.  1689, 8vo),  and 
has  been  repeatedly  reprinted.  It  is  given  in  the  ninth 
volume  of  the  BUdiotheca  Patrum  of  Galland,  p.  401. 
Another  fragment  in  the  same  MS.,  De  Constantino  MaX' 
imianOf  et  Licinio  A  uffustis,  was  prepared  for  publicatioD 
b}'  Crusius,  but  has  never,  we  believe,  been  actually  pub- 
lished. The  thinl  fragment,  Ta  ytvopiva  iv  IJipoiSi 
ptTa^v  \pitfTiavdv  'EXXijvwv  ri  koI  'lovSaiuVf  Acta 
Disputalionis  de  Christo^  in  Perside^  inter  Christianos, 
GentUeSy  et  Judaos  habitaSf  is  (or  was)  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Vienna.  Philip  was  present  at  the  disputa- 
tion. *See  Socrates,  H,  E,  vii,  26,  27,  29,  85 ;  Liberatus, 
/.  c,f  Phot.  BibL  cod.  85;  Theophan.  Chronog,  p.  75,  ed. 
Paris;  p.  60,  ed.  Venice ;  i,  185,  ed.  Bonn ;  Tillemont,  Hia, 
des  Empereursy  vi,  180 ;  Cave,  ffist.  LUt,  ad  ann.  418,  i, 
895;  Oudin,  De  Scriptor.  Eccles.  vol.  i,  ool.  997;  Fa- 
bricitts,  Bibl.  Grmc  vi,  789,  747,  749 ;  vii,  418 ;  x,  691 ; 
Galland,  Biblioih,  Patrum,  vol.  ix,  ProL  c  11 ;  Lambe- 
cius,  Commentar,  de  BUUioth,  Ctesaraa^  lib.  s.  voL  v.  col, 
289;  voL  vi,  pars  ii,  col.  406,  ed.  Koliar.— Smith,  Diet. 
ofGr,  and  Bom,  Biog,  s.  v. 

Philip  THE  Solitary,  a  Greek  monk,  flourished  in 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Alexius  L  Comncnus.  Nothing 
further  seems  to  be  known  than  what  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  titles  and  introductions  of  his  extant  worka. 
He  wrote,  ^loirr/oa,  Dioptra,  s.  A  mussis  Fidei  et  Vittm 
Christiana^  written  in  the  kind  of  measure  called  "  ver- 
sus politici,"  and  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  the 
soul  and  the  body.  It  is  addressed  to  another  monk, 
Callinicus,  and  begins  with  these  two  lines: 

*0  Xfovov  ffov  vewXrpMTai  *  IfcX^fl  rev  oapaiow. 
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The  wQfrk,  in  its  complete  Btate,  consisted  of  five  books ; 
but  most  of  the  MSS.  are  mutilated  or  otherwise  defec- 
tire,  and  want  the  first  book.  Some  of  them  have  been 
interpolated  by  a  later  band.  Michael  Fsellus,  not  the 
older  writer  of  that  name,  who  died  about  A.D.  1078, 
but  one  of  later  date,  wrote  a  preface  and  notes  to  the 
Dioptra  of  Philip.  A  Latin  prose  tnmslation  of  the 
Dioptra  by  the  Jesuit  Jacobus  Pontanus,  with  notes  by 
mother  Jesuit,  Jacobus  Gretsenis,  was  published  (In- 
golstadt,  1604, 4to) ;  but  it  was  made  from  a  mutilated 
copy,  and  consuted  of  only  four  books,  and  these,  as  the 
tnmslator  admits  in  his  Prafatio  ad  Lectorem,  interpo- 
lated and  transposed  ad  libitum.  Pbilip  wrote  also,  T^ 
fforii  wvfvfia  vif  xai  upil  "JLtavcravrivtfi  vipi  repio- 
/icuic  Koi  irpoaraaiaQ  diroXoyoC)  £pistola  Apologetica 
ad  CeMutoNfmim  FUinan  Spiritualem  et  Sacerdotem^  de 
IHffarmiia  mUr  IfUeroesrionem  et  A  uxUium  Sanctorum : 
—  Vtrmt  PoUliciy  in  the  beginning  of  which  he  states 
with  great  exactness  the  time  of  his  finishing  the  Di- 
Optra ^  12th  May,  A.M.  6603,  ssra  ConsUntinop.  in  the 
third  indictioo.  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  Itmar  cyv\t  = 
AJ>.  1095,  not  1105,  M  has  been  incorrectly  stated. 
Cave  has,  without  sufficient  authority,  ascribed  to  our 
Philip  two  other  works,  which  are  indeed  given  in  a 
Vienna  MS.  (Codex  213,  apud  Lambec.)  as  Appendices 
to  the  Dioplra,  One  of  these  works  {Appendix  secun- 
d!a),*Orc  ovc  t^yt  to  vopuebv  vatrxa  oXp«rroc  iv  rf 
«(ixvtf>,  aXXd  to  dAi|divov,  Demomttraiio  quod  Christus 
in  Sacra  Ccetui  non  legale  ted  verum  com&krii  Pascha^ 
may  have  been  written  by  Philip.  Its  arguments  are 
derived  from  Scripture  and  Epipbanius.  The  other 
wori^  consisting  of  five  chapters,  De  Fide  et  CcBremoniis 
Armemorumy  Jaeobitarum,  Chatzitzariorum  et  Roma- 
tutrum  MH  Francorum^  was  published,  with  a  Latin  ver- 
sioo,  but  without  an  author's  name,  in  the  A  uctarium 
\orwu  of  Combefis  (Par.  1648,  vol.  ii,  ool.  261,  etc), 
but  was,  on  the  authority  of  MSS.,  assigned  by  Combe- 
fis, in  a  note,  to  Demetrius  of  Cyzicus,  to  whom  it  ap- 
pears rightly  to  belong  (comp.  Cave,  Hist,  Lift,  Disser- 
utioI,p.6;  Fabridus,i/t&/.(;rcec.xi,414).  The  Chat- 
zifizarii  {XaTZtrZdptoi)  were  a  sect  who  paid  religious 
homaf^  to  the  image  of  the  cross,  but  employed  no 
other  images  in  their  worship.  The  work  of  Demetrius 
appears  under  the  name  of  Philip  in  the  fourteenth 
fposthonKMis)  volume  of  the  BibHotkeca  Patrum  of  Gal- 
land  ;  but  the  editors,  in  their  Prolegomena  to  the  vol- 
ume, c.  15,  observe  that  they  knew  not  on  what  author- 
ity Galland  had  assigned  it  to  Philip.  Among  the 
pieces  given  as  Appendices  to  the  Dioptra^  are  some 
verees  in  praise  of  the  work  and  its  author,  by  one  Con- 
ftantine,  perhaps  the  person  addressed  in  No.  2,  and  by 
Beatna,  or  Yestus,  a  grammarian,  2nxo(  Kvpiov  Kwv- 
vrcrvrivfm  Kai  'BtOTOV  rot;  ypapparueovt  Versus  Do" 
■BUS  Comstantim  et  Vesti  Grammatici,  See  Lambecius, 
Commemtar.  de  Bibliofh.  CasarcBa^  lib.  s.  vol.  v.  col.  76- 
97.  and  141,codd.213, 214,215,  and  232,  ed.  KoUar ;  Cave, 
Hist,  Liit,  ad  ann.  1095,  ii,  163;  Oudin,  De  Scriptor. 
ErcUs.  voL  ii,  ooL  851r--Smith,  Did.  of  Gr.  and  Bom, 
Bing.  s.  r. 

PhlUp  or  THE  (Most  Holy)  Trikitt,  a  famous 
misaknary  to  Perna  and  the  Indies,  was  bom  at  Avig- 
nun  in  1608,  and  died  in  1671. 

Philip,  John,  D.D.,  a  missionary  to  Africa,  was  bom 
•1  Kirkcaldy,  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  April  14, 1775.  His 
lather,  who  was  teacher  of  an  English  school,  gave  him 
his  elementary  education ;  and  his  mother,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  **  a  woman  of  earnest  and  devoted  piety,'*  en- 
deayoffcd,with  all  the  powerful  insinuating  influence  of 
maternal  petsoasion,  to  imbue  his  infant  mind  with  the 
fear  of  God  and  a  reverence  for  his  Word.  Circumstances 
oecaskmed  his  removal  while  yet  a  boy  to  reside  in  the 
boaae  of  an  ancle  at  Leven ;  and  there  his  character 
rapsdlT  developed  itself  in  the  leading  features  of  intel- 
lectottl  and  moral  individuality  that  distinguished  him 
thioogb  life.  In  his  nineteenth  year  he  removed  to 
DoDdec,  whore,  having  completed  his  term  of  appren- 


ticeship to  a  linen-manufacturer,  he  relinquished  that 
trade  for  the  office  of  clerk  in  a  factory,  an  office  which, 
without  regard  to  salary',  he  preferred,  from  the  greater 
opportunities  it  afibrded  him  for  mental  improvement. 
The  Congregational  minister  with  whose  Church  be 
connected  himself  conceived  a  strong  attachment  for 
him,  and  through  his  influence  Philip  was  introduced 
to  the  theological  college  at  Hoxton.  After  having 
completed  the  regular  term  of  three  years'  study,  he 
was  licensed  as  a  preacher  and  ordained  in  1804.  In 
the  course  of  Providence  he  was  led  to  visit  Aberdeen, 
where  his  pulpit  ministrations  proved  so  useful  that  he 
received  an  invitation,  which  he  accepted,  to  undertake 
the  pastoral  charge  of  a  Congregational  Church  recently 
formed  in  that  town.  His  heart  had  for  many  years 
been  strongly  set  on  the  missionary  work,  when  the 
London  Missionary  Society  proposed  to  him  to  under- 
take thiK  superintendence  of  their  numerous  missions  in 
South  Africa.  Hie  proposal,  though  at  first  strenuously 
opposed  by  his  attached  congregation,  to  whom  he  had 
then  ministered  for  fourteen  years,  was  at  length  ac- 
cepted by  both  as  the  will  of  God,  and  in  1820  Dr. 
Philip  sailed  for  Africa.  He  there  assumed  charge  of 
the  Church  in  Union  Chapel,  Cape  Town,  and  for  thirty 
years  besides  held  the  office  of  superintendent  of  the 
society's  missions.  By  his  labors  in  this  field  he  is 
principally  known.  But  besides  these  direct  evangeli- 
cal labors.  Dr.  Philip  made  most  persevering  and  success- 
ful efforts  on  behalf  of  the  down-trodden  tribes  of  South 
Africa.  By  his  intercourse  with  the  natives  he  obtained 
evidence  of  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  prevailing  sys- 
tem, and  ere  long  the  strong  arm  of  British  power  was 
stretched  out  for  the  defence  of  those  who  had  so  long 
been  the  white  man's  prey.  These  labors  gained  for 
him  the  title  of  <<  Liberator  of  Africa."  Dr.  Philip  died 
in  1850,  as  became  a  missionary,  amid  the  people  to 
whose  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  the  energies  of 
his  life  had  been  devoted.  He  published  a  work  en- 
titled Researches  in  A/ricOf  which  was  received  with 
great  interest  by  the  English  government.  See  Jamie- 
son's  Cyclop,  ofRelig,  Biog,  s.  v. 

Philip,  Robert,  D.D.,  an  English  dissenting  divine, 
was  bora  in  1791,  and  was  educated  at  Owen  College, 
Manchester,  and  after  ordination  preached  to  several  In- 
dependent congregations,  until  at  last  he  was  called  to 
the  pastorate  of  Maberley  Chapel,  London,  where  he 
died  in  1858.  He  wrote,  Christian  Eaperiencef  Guide  to 
the  Perplexed: — Communion  with  God,  Guide  to  the  De- 
votional .'^Eternity  Realized,  Guide  to  the  Thoughtful: 
—■The  God  of  Glory,  Guide  to  the  Doubting:— On  Pleas- 
ing God,  Guide  to  the  Conscientious : — Redemption,  or  the 
New  Song  in  Heaven,  Bev.  Albert  Barnes  wrote  an  in- 
troduction to  these  six  works,  and  they  were  published 
under  the  title  of  Devotional  Guides  (N.  Y.  1867, 2  vols. 
12mo).  Dr.  Philip  also  published.  Sacramental  Expe- 
rience, a  Guide  to  Communicants  (new  ed.  Lond.  1844, 
18mo): — The  Marys,  or  Beauty  of  Female  Holiness 
(1840,  roy.  18mo)  i—The  Marthas,  or  Varieties  of  Fe- 
male Piety  (1840,  sm.  18mo) : — The  Lydias,  or  Develop- 
ment of  Female  Character  (1841,  roy.  18mo):— TAs 
Hannahs,  or  Maternal  Influence  on  Sons  (1841, 12roo). 
These  were  published  collectively  as  the  "Lady's  Closet 
Librarv"  (4  vols.  18mo) : — Manly  Piety  in  its  Principles 
(1887,*l8mo):— J/on/y  Piety  in  its  Realizations  (1887, 
18mo),  were  published  in  1  vol  12mo,  under  the  title 
of  the  "  Young  Bian's  Closet  Libraiy :"— JAe  Comforter, 
or  the  Love  of  the  Spirit  (Lond.  1836,  l8mo)  i—The  EUr- 
nal,  or  the  Attributes  of  Jehovah,  etc,  (1846,  fcp,  8vo)  :— 
The  Elijah  of  South  Africa  (1852,  fcp.  8vo)  :—/,(/>, 
Times,  etc.,  of  John  Bunyan  (1838, 12roo)  i—BunycaCs 
Pilgrim's  Progress  (Lond.  1843,  roy.  18mo)  i—Ltfe  and 
Times  of  the  Rev,  Samuel  Whitefeld  (1838,  8vo):  — 
Life  and  Opinions  of  the  Rev,  William  MUne  (1889, 
post  8vo)  ^—Life  and  Times  of  the  Rev,  John  Camp- 
bell (Lond.  1841, 8vo) : — Introductory  Essay  to  the  Prac- 
tical Works  of  the  Rev,  Richard  Baxter  (1888,  4  vols.). 
(J.  H.W.) 
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Phllipoftsohins  or  PhlUponlaiui.    See  Phi- 

LIFPINS. 

Fhilip'pi  (^iXXiinrot,  plar.  of  PhUip),  a  celebrated 
city  of  Macedonia,  visited  hj  the  apostle  Paul,  and  the 
seat  of  the  earliest  Christian  Church  formally  established 
in  Europe.  The  double  miracle  wrought  there,  and  the 
fact  that  ^  to  the  saints  in  Philippi"  the  great  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  addressed  one  of  his  epistles,  must  ever 
make  this  city  holy  ground.  (The  following  account 
of  it  is  based  upon  that  of  Dr.  Porter  in  Kitto*s  CifdO' 
pcediot  with  lai^ge  additions  from  other  sources.) 

1.  ApoatoUe  AttocicUiont. — SL  Paul,  when,  on  his  first 
visit  to  Macedonia  in  company  with  Silas,  he  embarked 
at  Troas,  made  a  straight  run  to  Samothrace,  and  from 
thence  to  Neapolis,  which  he  reached  on  the  second  day 
(Acts  xvi,  11).  The  Philippi  of  Paul's  day  was  situated 
in  a  plain,  on  the  banks  of  a  deep  and  rapid  stream  called 
Gangites  (now  Angista).  The  ancient  walls  followed  the 
course  of  the  stream  for  some  distance ;  and  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  wall  the  site  of  a  gate  is  seen,  with  the  ruins 
of  a  bridge  nearly  opposite.  Iti  the  narrative  of  Paul's 
visit  it  is  said :  **  On  the  •Sabbath  tee  toent  out  of  the  gate 
hy  the  Hver  {UriX^ofitv  r^c  irvXric  irapd  irorafiov), 
where  a  meeting  for  prayer  was  accustomed  to  be*' 
(ver.  13).  It  was  doubtless  by  this  gate  they  went 
out,  and  by  the  side  of  this  river  the  prayer-  meeting 
was  held.  As  Philippi  was  a  military  colony,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  Jews  had  no  synagogue,  and  were  not 
permitted  to  hold  their  worship  within  the  walls.  Be- 
hind the  city,  on  the  north-east,  rose  lofty  mountains ; 
but  on  the  opposite  side  a  vast  and  rich  plain  stretched 
out^  reaching  on  the  south-west  to  the  sea,  and  on  the 
north-west  far  away  among  the  ranges  of  Macedonia. 
On  the  south-east  a  rocky  ridge,  some  sixteen  hundred 
feet  in  height,  separated  the  plain  from  the  bay  and 
town  of  Neapolis.  Over  it  ran  a  paved  road  connecting 
Philippi  with  Neapoli&  Though  the  distance  between 
the  two  was  nine  miles,  yet  Neapolis  was  to  Philippi 
what  the  Pirseus  was  to  Athens ;  and  hence  Paul  is  said, 
when  journeying  from  Greece  to  Syria,  to  have  *'  sailed 
away  from  Philippi;"  that  is,  from  Neapolis,  its  port 
(XX,  6). 

Philippi  was  in  the  province  of  Macedonia,  while 
Neapolis  was  in  Thrace.  Paul,  on  his  first  journey, 
lauded  at  the  latter,  and  proceeded  across  the  mountain- 
road  to  the  former,  which  Lnke  calls  "  the  first  city  of 
the  division  of  Macedonia"  (Trpttrij  r^c  fifpiiog  rifQ 
MoKiSoviag  roXcf,  Acts  xvi,  12).  The  word  trpwrij 
does  not,  as  represented  in  the  A.  V.,  signify  "chief." 
Thessalonica  was  the  chief  city  of  all  Macedonia,  and 
Amphipolis  of  that  division  (fttpig)  of  it  in  which  Phi- 
lippi was  situated  (see  Wieseler,  Chron,  dfs  Apost,  Zeit, 
p.  87).  Hpiarri  simply  means  that  Philippi  was  the 
"  first"  city  of  Macedonia  to  which  Paul  came  (Alford,  ad 
he;  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  of  St,  Paul,  i,  311, 
note).  In  descending  the  mountain-path  towards  Phi- 
lippi the  apostle  had  before  him  a  vast  and  beautiful 
panorama.  The  whole  plain,  with  its  green  meadows, 
and  clumps  of  trees,  and  wide  reaches  of  marsh,  and 
winding  streams,  lay  at  his  feet ;  and  away  beyond  it 
the  dark  ridges  of  Macedonia. 

The  missionary  visit  of  Paul  and  Silas  to  Philippi 
was  successfuL  They  found  an  eager  audience  in  the 
few  Jews  and  proselytes  who  frequented  the  prayer- 
place  on  the  banks  of  the  Gangites.  Lydia,  a  trader 
from  Thyatira,  was  the  first  convert  Her  whole  house 
followed  her  example.  It  was  when  going  and  return- 
ing from  Lydia's  house  that "  the  damsel  possessed  with 
a  spirit  of  divination"  met  the  apostles.  Paul  cast  out 
the  spirit,  and  then  those  who  had  made  a  trade  of  the 
poor  girl's  misfortune  rose  against  them,  and  took  them 
before  the  magistrates,  who,  with  all  the  haste  and  rough- 
ness of  martial  law,  ordered  them  to  be  scourged  and 
thrown  into  prison.  Even  this  gross  act  of  injustice 
redounded  in  the  end  to  the  glory  of  God ;  for  the  jailer 
and  his  whole  house  were  converted,  and  the  very  mag- 
istrates were  compelled  to  make  a  public  apology  to  the 


apostles,  and  to  set  them  at  liberty,  thus  declaring  their 
innocence.  The  scene  in  the  prison  of  Philippi  was  one 
of  the  most  cheering,  as  it  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able incidents  in  the  history  of  the  apostolic  Church. 

Paul  visited  Philippi  twice  more,  once  immediately 
after  the  disturbances  which  arose  at  Ephesus  out  of  the 
jealousy  of  the  manufacturers  of  silver  shrines  for  Arte- 
mis. Bv  this  time  the  hostile  relation  in  which  the 
Christian  doctrine  necessarily  stood  to  all  purely  cere- 
monial religions  was  perfectly  manifest;  and  wherever 
its  teachers  appeared,  popular  tumults  were  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  the  jealousy  of  the  Roman  authorities,  who 
dreaded  civil  disorder  above  everything  else,  to  be 
feared.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  second  visit  of 
the  apostle  to  •Philippi  was  made  specially  with  the 
view  of.oounteracting  this  particular  danger.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  remained  in  the  city  and  surrounding 
country  a  considerable  time  (Acts  xx,  i,  2). 

When  Paul  passed  through  Philippi  a  third  time  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  considerable  stay 
there  (ver.  6).  He  and  his  companion  are  somewhat 
loosely  spoken  of  as  sailing  from  Philippi ;  but  this  is 
because  in  the  common  apprehension  of  traveHers  the 
city  and  its  port  were  regarded  as  one.  Whoever  em- 
barked at  the  Pineus  might  in  the  same  way  be  said  to 
set  out  on  a  voyage  from  Athens.  On  this  occasion 
the  voyage  to  Troas  took  the  apostle  five  days,  the  ve»- 
sel  being  probably  obliged  to  coast  in  order  to  avoid  the 
contrar}'  wind,  until  coming  off  the  headland  of  Sarpe- 
don,  whence  she  would  be  able  to  stand  across  to  Troaa 
with  an  £.  or  E.N.E.  breeze,  which  at  that  time  of  year 
(after  Easter)  might  be  looked  for. 

The  Christian  community  at  Philippi  distinguished 
itself  in  liberality.  On  the  apostle's  first  visit  he  was 
hospitably  entertained  by  Lydia,  and  when  he  after- 
wards went  to  Thessalonica,  where  his  reception  appears 
to  have  been  of  a  very  mixed  character,  tlie  Philippians 
sent  him  supplies  more  than  once,  and  were  the  only 
Christian  community  that  did  so  (Phil,  iv,  16).  They 
also  contributed  readily  to  the  collection  made  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  at  Jerusalem,  which  Paul  conveyed 
to  them  at  his  last  visit  (2  Cor.  viii,  1-6).  It  would 
seem  as  if  they  sent  further  supplies  to  the  apostle  after 
his  arrival  at  Rome.  The  necessity  for  these  appears  to 
have  been  urgent,  and  some  delay  to  have  taken  place 
in  collecting  the  requisite  funds;  so  that  Epaphroditns, 
who  carried  them,  risked  his  life  in  the  endeavor  to 
make  up  for  lost  time  (jiixP^  datrarov  ^yurfv  irapa- 
povXtvaafttvog  rj  ^xS*  '^^^  avanXtifMotry  to  vfiHv 
voTfprifia  TTiQ  irp6c  /Af  Xfiroi/pyiac,  PhiL  ii,  80).  The 
delay,  however,  seems  to  have  somewhat  stung  the 
apostle  at  the  time,  who  fancied  his  beloved  fiock  had 
forgotten  him  (see  iv,  10-17).  Epaphroditus  fell  ill 
with  fever  from  his  efforts,  and  nearly  died.  On  recov- 
ering he  became  homesick,  and  wandering  in  mind 
(adtipovwv)  from  the  weakness  which  is  the  sequel  of 
fever;  and  Paul,  although  intending  soon  to  send  Tim- 
othy to  the  Phiiippian  Church,  thought  it  desirable  to 
let  Epaphroditus  go  without  delay  to  them,  who  had 
already  heard  of  his  sickness,  and  carry  with  him  the 
letter  which  is  included  in  the  canon— one  which  was 
written  afler  the  apostle's  imprisonment  at  Rome  had 
lasted  a  considerable  time.  Some  domestic  troubles 
connected  with  religion  had  already  broken  out  in  the 
community.  Euodias  and  Syntyche,  who  appear  to  be 
husband  and  wife,  are  exhorted  to  agree  with  one  an- 
other in  the  matter  of  their  common  faith ;  and  the  for^ 
mer  is  implored  to  extend  his  sympathy  to  certain  fe- 
males (obviously  familiar  both  to  Paul  and  to  him)  who 
did  good  service  to  the  apostle  in  his  trials  at  Philippi, 
and  who  in  some  way  or  other  appear  to  be  the  occasion 
of  the  disagreement  between  the  pair.  Possibly  a  claim 
on  the  part  of  these  females  to  superior  insight  in  spir- 
itual matters  mav  have  caused  some  irritation ;  for  the 
apostle  immediately  goes  on  to  remind  his  readers  that 
the  peace  of  God  is  something  superior  to  the  highest 
intelligence  {vvrtpixovaa  wavra  vovv). 
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It  would  Kan,  u  Allbrd  My*,  that  the  cnicl  treat- 
mail  irf  the  apotk  at  VhiUppi  bad  combined  with  the 
ehaim  or  hij  petwnil  rtrvor  of  allection  to  knit  up  a 
bond  of  won  than  onlinvy  love  bettrecD  him  aod  the 
Philippiao  Church.  Tbey  alone,  or  all  churchea,  aeat 
•ubddia  to  teliei-e  hij  lempaial  n«x«aitjei"  (Phil,  iv, 
10,  15,  18;  2  Cor.  xi,  9;  1  Then,  ii,  S|  AlTord,  Ureek 
Teat.,  I'rol.  iit,  29).  Tbe  apoatk  felt  their  kindneu; 
and  daring  hi>  impiuimnKnt  it  Rome  wrote  to  them 

indicate!  that  at  that  time  aome  of  the  Cbrialians  there 
wetE  in  the  custody  of  the  military  authoritiei  aa  aedi- 
tioua  pcnooa,  through  wma  pioceedinicB  or  other  con- 
ncEied  with  their  faith  (v/iiv  ixapi'^  ri  vrip  Xpivrov, 
oi  ffovov  ri  u'c  nuriv  iriariiiiv  aXXd  nii  r*  vwip  ou- 
roB  MffX'""'  Tiv  aiiTov  aymni  ixovrit  olov  iJBlTI  iv 
i/wi  rai  far  amitn  iv  l/ioi,  FhiL  i,  S9).  Tbe  reports 
<k  (he  proviociat  WMfpantra  to  Rome  would  of  course 
describe  Paul's  first  visit  to  Fhilippi  u  the  origin  of  the 
tranUts  there;  and  if  this  were  believed,  it  would  be 
put  together  with  the  charge  against  him  by  tbe  Jews 
■t  Jemsalem  which  induced  bim  Co  appeal  tDCHiar,ind 
with  ibe  diEturbanoea  at  Ephesus  and  elsewhere;  and 
the  general  oincluHon  at  which  the  gOTemment  would 
anire  might  t>ot  improbably  be  that  be  was  a  danger- 
ous penou  and  should  be  got  rid  of.  This  will  explain 
tbe  strong  exhortation  of  the  fiiit  eigbCeeii  verses  uf 
chapter  ii,  and  Che  peculiar  way  in  which  it  winds  up. 
The  PbilipfHan  Christians,  w' 
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[o  fiimnesB  (as  ooe  might  have  ei 
«  moderation,  to  abstiDence  from  all  pro' 
>n  of  their  owd  sentimenis  (/iifji 
i  ipiiiitty  lajli  ctvo^a&'ov,  ver.  3),  to  bumiUty,  and 
■deration  for  the  interests  of  othen.  They 
achieve  their  snlvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  and 
witbDUi  quarrelling  and  disputinc,  in  order  to  escape  all 
Uame — from  such  charges,  that  is,  as  the  Roman  colo- 
nists would  bring  against  them.  If  with  all  this  pru- 
dence and  temperance  in  the  profession  of  their  faith, 
their  religion  is  still  made  a  penal  olTence,  tbe  apostle  is 
well  content  tn  take  the  consequence— la  precede  them 
in  maityrdom  for  it — to  be  the  libation  poured  out  upon 
ibem  the  victims  («'  mi  arivto/iai  in-i  ry  ^voi^  loi 
Xnmfnif  rjc  wirrriwt  iiiiry,  x^'P^  <"•'  <nTT:or>u 
wonv  liiiv,  var.  17).  Of  coune  the  Jewish  fonnalisU 
in  Philipin  wen  the  paitics  moat  likely  to  misrepresent 
the  conduct  of  tbe  new  converts ;  and  hence  (aTCer  a  di- 
gmnon  oil  the  subject  of  Epaphmditos)  the  apostle  re- 
verts to  cautions  against  llwm,  such  precisely  ss  be  bad 
given  before — consequently  byword  of  nKiuth:  "Beware 
of  thoae  d<^'' — (for  they  will  not  be  children  at  the  ta- 
ble, bnt  eat  the  cnimbs  underneath)—''  those  doen  (snd 
bad  doeia  loo)  of  the  law— those  flesh-manglers  (fc 
es'reassciaorf  I  won't  call  them,  we  being  the  true  drcum 
eiason,  etc")  (ill,  'i,  3).  Some  of  these  enemies  Paul 
found  at  Rome,  who  "  toU  At  story  of  Cbrist  insincerely" 
{atrirfyiiKav  avxayvmi,  1,17)  in  the  hope  of  increasing 
the  severity  ofhis  imprisonment  by  exciting  the  jealousj' 
of  the  murt.  These  he  opposes  to  such  as  '^preached 
Cbritt"  (iaqpsCav)  loyally,  and  consoles  himself  with 
the  nfl«tioD  that,  at  all  events,  the  story  circulsted, 
whatever  tbe  motives  of  thoae  who  circalaled  it.  gee 
Walch,  A  da  Pauli  PhSifpcniia  (Jen.  17:26) ;  Todd,  Thr 
ClwT*  al  FiiUppi  (Lend.  1864).  See  Phiuifia.ss, 
Epittle  to. 

S.  A  acimt  /f  iXorjr,— Strabo  tells  us  that  the  old  name 
of  PhiUppi  was  Kraiida  (vii,  331);  and  Appian  adda 
that  >■  was  so  csUnl  from  the  number  of  "  little  fountains" 
(icpqs>i?i{)  around  tbe  ute.  He  also  says  that  it  had 
■Dotfaer  name,  Datui;  but  that  Philip  of  Mscedon,  hav- 
i^  taken  it  from  the  Thcacians,  made  it  a  frontier  foi- 
trcw.  and  gave  it  his  own  name  (De  BeU.  Cic.  iv,  lOA). 
Pfaifip's  city  stood  upon  a  hill,  probably  thst  seen  a  little 
to  the  south  of  tbe  present  ruins,  which  may  have  al- 
waya  lonned  the  citadel,  but  was  in  all  probability  in  its 
ctifpa  a  factoi;  of  the  Pbienidans,  who  were  Ihe  fint 


Ibat  worked  the  gold-mines  In  the  mountains  here,  aa 
in  the  neighboring  Tbasos.  Appian  savs  that  those 
were  in  a  hill  (Aufoc)  not  far  from  Phitippi,  that  tbe 
hill  was  tiCKd  to  Dionysus,  and  that  the  mines  went 
by  Ihe  name  of  "the  sanctuary"  (rii  douXn).  But  he 
shows  himself  quite  ignorsnt  of  the  locality,  (o  the  ex- 
tent of  believing  the  plain  of  Philippi  to  be  open  Co  the 
river  Strymon,  whereas  the  maanve  wall  of  Psngsns  is 
really  interposed  between  them,  In  all  probnbility  (he 
"bill  of  Dionysus"  and  tbe  "  sanctuary"  art  (he  temple 
of  Dionysus  high  up  the  mountains  smong  the  S«tr», 
who  preserved  their  independence  against  aU  invaders 
down  to  the  time  of  Herodotus  st  least.  It  is  more 
likely  that  the  gold-mines  coveted  tiy  Philip  were  tho 
same  as  those  at  Scap<e  Hyk,  which  was  certainly  in 
this  immediate  neighborhood.  Before  the  great  expe- 
dition of  Xenee,  the  ThasiaoB  bad  a  number  of  settle- 
ments on  the  main,  and  this  among  the  number,  wbicfa 
pnxiuced  them  eighty  Calentsa  year  as  rent  to  tbe  state. 
In  Che  year  RC.  4es  they  ceded  their  possessions  on  the 
continent  to  tbe  Athenians;  but  tho  colonists,  10,000  in 
number,  who  had  settled  on  the  Strymon  and  pushed 
thdr  encroacbmenla  eastward  as  fsr  as  this  point,  wei« 
crushed  by  a  ajmnltaneous  efibrt  of  tbe  Thracian  tribes 
(Thucydides,!,  100;  iv,102;  Herodotus,  is,  76 ;  Pauaa- 
nias,  i,  !9,  i).  From  that  time  until  tbe  rise  of  the 
Macedonian  power,  the  mines  seem  to  have  remained 
in  the  hands  of  native  chiefs;  hut  when  the  afhiis  of 
Southern  Kreece  became  thOTOughly  embroiled  by  tho 
policy  of  Philip,  the  Thasians  made  an  attempt  to  re- 
possess themselves  of  this  valuable  lemtory,  and  sent  a 
colony  to  tbe  nte,  then  going  by  the  name  of  "the 
Springs"  (Kpitvifif).  Philip,  however,  aware  of  tho 
importance  of  (he  position,  expelled  them  and  founded 
I  Philippi,  tbe  Ust  of  all  his  creatinns.    Tbe  mines  at 


It  indgniftcanl  in  their  produce 
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thoussnd  (alen(s  a  year  from  them,  with  which  be 
minted  tbe  gold  coinsge  called  by  bit  name.  Tbe 
proxi'uicy  of  Cbe  gold-mines  was  ofcoucse  the  origin  of 
so  larye  a  city  as  Philippi,  but  (he  plain  in  which  it  lie* 
is  one  of  extraordinary  fertility.  The  position  too  was 
on  the  main  road  from  Rome  to  Asia,  the  Via  Egnctis, 
which  from  Thissslonica  to  Constantinople  followed  tbe 
same  course  as  the  existing  post-road.  The  usual  course 
was  to  take  shipat  Brundisiumandlandat  DyTTSchinni, 
from  whence  ■  route  led  accoes  Epim*  to  The*sakinica. 
Ignatius  wss  carried  Co  Italy  by  this  route,  when  sent  Co 
Home  to  be  cast  to  wild  beasts.  See  Strsbo,  yrogmenl, 
Ub.vii;  Tbucyd.  i,  100;  iv,  102;  Herod,  is,  75;  Diod. 
Sac  xvi,  3  sq.;  Appian,  Brit.  Cir.  iv,  101  sq.;  Paussn. 
i,  »l,  4. 

Tbe  famous  battle  of  Philippi,  in  whicb  the  Roman 
republic  wss  overthrown,  was  fought  on  this  plain  in 
the  year  a.C  42  (Dio.  Cass,  xlvii  Appian,  l,c).  In 
honor,  and  as  a  memorial  of  his  great  victory,  Augustus 
made  Philippi  a  Roman  "  colony,"  atul  its  coins  bear  (he 
legend  Coionia  Anguila  Jul.  Piilippauii  (Cunybeare 
and  Howson,  i,  612).  The  emperor  appears  to  have 
founded  the  new  quarter  in  the  plain  along  (he  banks 
of  the  Gsngiles.  As  a  colony  (jcdAuvio,  Acts  xvi,  II) 
it  enjoyed  peculiar  privileges.     Its  inhsbitancs  were 
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Roman  citizens,  most  of  them  being  the  families  and 
descendants  of  yeteran  soldiers,  who  had  originally  set- 
tled in  the  place  to  guard  the  city  and  province.  They 
were  governed  by  their  own  magistrates,  called  Duum- 
viri or  Pnetors  (in  Greek  trrpartiyoi ;  ver.  20),  who  ex- 
ercised a  kind  of  military  authority,  and  were  indepen- 
dent of  the  provincial  governor. 

8.  Present  «9i^— Philippi  (now  called  by  the  Turks 
Fdib^)  is  cut  off  from  the  interior  by  a  steep  line  of 
hiUs,  anciently  called  Sjrmbolum,  connected  towards  the 
N.E.  with  the  western  extremity  of  Hsmus,  and  to- 
wards the  S.W.,  less  continuously,  with  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  PangflBus.  Between  the  foot  of  Symbolum 
and  the  site  of  Philippi  two  Tuvkish  cemeteries  are 
passed,  the  gravestones  of  which  are  all  derived  from 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  and  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  one  first  reached  is  the  modem 
Turkish  village  Bereketlu  This  is  the  nearest  village 
to  the  ancient  ruins.  Near  the  second  cemetery  are 
some  ruins  on  a  slight  eminence,  and  also  a  khan,  kept 
by  a  Greek  family.  Here  is  a  large  monumental  block 
of  marble,  twelve  feet  high  and  seven  feet  square,  ap- 
parently the  pedestal  of  a  statue,  as  on  the  top  a  hole 
exists  which  was  obviously  intended  for  its  reception. 
This  hole  is  pointed  out  by  local  tradition  as  the  crib 
out  of  which  Alexander's  horse,  Bucephalus,  was  accus- 
tomed to  eat  his  oats.  On  two  sides  of  the  block  is  a 
mutilated  Latin  inscription,  in  which  the  names  of  Gains 
Vibius  and  Gomelius  Quartus  may  be  deciphered.  A 
stream  employed  in  turning  a  mill  bursts  out  from  a 
sedgy  pool  in  the  neighborhood,  and  probably  finds  its 
way  to  the  marshy  ground  mentioned  as  existing  in  the 
S.W.  portion  of  the  plain.  After  about  twenty  min- 
utes' ride  from  the  khan,  over  ground  thickly  strewed 
with  fragments  of  marble  columns,  and  slabs  that  have 
been  employed  in  building,  a  river-bed  sixty-six  feet 
wide  is  crossed,  through  which  the  stream  rushes  with 
great  force^  and  immediately  on  the  other  side  the  walls 
of  the  ancient  Philippi  may  be  traced.  Their  direction 
is  adjusted  to  the  course  of  the  stream;  and  at  only 
three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  its  margin  there  ap- 
pears a  gap  in  their  circuit,  iiulicating  the  former  exist- 
ence of  a  gate.  This  is,  no  doubt,  as  above  seen,  the 
gate  out  of  which  the  apostle  and  his  companion  passed 
to  the  "  prayer-meeting"  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  where 
they  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lydia,  the  Thyatiran 
seller  of  purple.  The  locality,  just  outside  the  walls, 
and  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  for  their  animals. 


is  exactly  the  one  which  wonld  be  appropriated  as  a 
market  for  itinerant  traders, "  quorum  copbinus  foenum- 
que  supellex,"  as  will  appear  from  the  parallel  case  of 
the  Egerian  fountain  near  Rome,  of  whose  desecration 
Juvenal  complains  {8ai,  iii,  18).  Lydia  had  an  estab- 
lishment in  Philippi  for  the  reception  of  the  dyed  goods 
which  were  imported  from  Thyatira  and  the  neighbor- 
ing towns  of  Asia,  and  were  dispersed  by  means  of  pack- 
animals  among  the  mountain  clans  of  the  Hssmus  and 
PangBus,  the  agents  being  doubtless  in  many  instances 
her  own  coreligionists.  High  up  in  Hsmus  lay  the 
tribe  of  the  Satrsa,  where  was  the  oracle  of  Dionysus — 
not  the  rustic  deity  of  the  Attic  vinedressers,  but  the 
prophet-god  of  the  Thracians  (6  Opy^c  fidvriCi  Eurip. 
ffecub,  1267).  The  ''damsel  with  the  spirit  of  divi- 
nation**  (iraidloKri  txovca  irvivfm  wu&d/va)  may  prob- 
ably be  regarded  as  one  of  the  bierodules  of  this  estab- 
lishment, hired  by  Philippian  citizens,  and  frequenting 
the  country -market  to  practice  her  art  upon  the  vil- 
lagers who  brought  produce  for  the  consumption  of  the 
town.  The  fierce  character  of  the  mountaineers  would 
render  it  imprudent  to  admit  them  within  the  walls  of 
the  city ;  just  as  in  some  of  the  towns  of  North  Africa 
the  Kabyles  are  not  allowed  to  enter,  but  have  a  market 
alk>tted  to  them  outside  the  walls  for  the  sale  of  the 
produce  they  bring.  Over  such  an  assemblage  only  a 
summary  jurisdiction  can  be  exercised;  and  hence  the 
proprietors  of  the  slave,  when  they  considered  them- 
selves injured,  and  hurried  Paul  and  Silas  into  the 
town,  to  the  agora — the  civic  market  where  the  magis- 
trates {apxovrta)  sat — were  at  once  turned  over  to  the 
military  authorities  (trrpartiyoi),  and  these,  naturally 
assuming  that  a  stranger  frequenting  the  extra-mural 
market  must  be  a  Thracian  mountaineer  or  an  itinerant 
trader,  proceeifed  to  inflict  upon  the  ostensible  cause  of 
a  riot  (the  merits  of  which  they  would  not  attempt  to 
understand)  the  usual  treatment  in  such  cases.  The 
idea  of  the  apostle  possessing  the  Roman  franchise,  and 
consequently  an  exemption  from  corporal  outrage,  never 
occurred  to  the  rough  soldier  who  ordered  him  to  be 
scourged;  and  the  whole  transaction  seems  to  have 
passed  so  rapidly  that  he  had  no  time  to  plead  his  citi- 
zenship, of  which  the  military  authorities  first  heard 
the  next  day.  But  the  illegal  treatment  (v/3p«v)  obvi- 
ously made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  its  victim, 
as  is  evident  not  only  from  his  refusal  to  take  his  dis- 
charge from  prison  the  next  morning  (Acts  xvi,  87),  but 
from  a  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ghurch  at  Thessa- 
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Ionic*  (1  Then,  ii,  2),  in  which  he  remioda  them  of  the 
dfCQinstaiicee  under  which  he  fixBt  preached  the  Gospel 
to  them  (wpowaBoyTic  Kai  v/Spcirdf  vr<Ct  koI^u^  oUartf 
iv  ^iXiinrocc).  Subaequently  at  Jerusalem,  under  par^ 
allel  circamstancea  of  tumult,  he  warns  the  ofiioer  (to 
the  great  surprise  of  the  latter)  of  his  privilege  (Acts 
xxii,  56). 

Philippi  is  now  an  uninhabited  ruin.  The  remains 
•re  very  extensive,  but  present  no  striking  feature  ex- 
cept two  gateways,  which  are  considered  to  belong  to 
the  time  of  Claudius.  The  foundations  of  a  theatre  can 
be  traced;  also  the  walls,  gates,  some  tombs,  and  nu- 
merous broken  columns  and  heaps  of  rubbish.  The  ru- 
ins of  private  dwellings  are  visible  on  every  part  of  the 
site;  and  at  one  place  is  a  mound  covered  with  columns 
and  broken  fragments  of  white  marble,  where  a  palace, 
temple,  or  perhaps  a  forum  once  stood.  Inscriptions 
both  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  but  more  gen- 
erally in  the  former,  are  found.  See  Clarke,  Travdt, 
vol  iii;  Leake,  Northtm  Greece,  voL  iii;  Cousin^ry, 
Voyage  dant  la  Maeed, ;  and  especially  Hacket,  Journey 
to  PUiippi  in  the  Bibk  Union  Quartirly,  August,  1860 ; 
Smith,  DicU  of  Clou.  Geog,  s.  v. ;  Lewin,  St  Paul,  i, 
206  sq.    See  Macedoxxa. 

Fhllip'pian  (^(XiTir^moc),  the  patrial  title  of  an 
inhabitant  of  Piiiurpi  (Phil,  iv,  15). 

PHILIPPL4NS,  Epistlb  to  the,  the  sixth  in  order 
of  the  Pauline  letters  in  the  N.  T.  (The  following  ar- 
ticle is  chiefly  based  upon  that  in  Smith*s  Dictionary 
of  tie  BiUe.^ 

I.  The  canonical  authorily,  Pauline  anthor»hip,  and 
iiUtgriHf  of  this  epistle  were  unanimously  acknowledged 
up  to  the  end  of  the  13th  century.  Alarcion  (A.D.  140), 
in  the  earliest  known  canon,  held  common  ground  with 
the  Church  touching  the  authority  of  this  epistle  (Ter- 
tullian,  Ade»  Marcion,  iv,  5;  v,  20) :  it  appears  in  the 
Muratorian  Fragment  (Routb,  BeUguia  Sacra,  i,  895) ; 
among  the  ^  acknowledged*^  books  in  Eosebius  {ff.  E, 
til,  25);  in  the  lists  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  A.D. 
365,  and  the  Synod  of  Hippo,  898;  and  in  all  subse- 
4|uent  lista,  as  well  as  in  the  Peshito  and  later  versions. 
Even  contemporary  evidence  may  be  claimed  for  it. 
Philippian  Christians  who  had  contributed  to  the  col- 
iections  for  Paul's  support  at  Rome,  who  had  been  eye 
and  ear  witnesses  of  the  return  of  Epaphroditus  and  the 
fint  reading  of  Paul's  epistle,  may  have  been  still  alive 
at  Philippi  when  Polycarp  wrote  (A.D.  107)  his  letter 
to  them,  in  which  (ch.  ii,  iii)  he  refers  to  Paul's  epistle 
as  a  well-known  distinction  belonging  to  the  Philippian 
Church.  It  is  quoted  as  Paul's  by  several  of  the  early 
Church  fathers  (Irencus,  iv,  18,  §  4 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Pcs- 
^9-  if  ^1  §  ^^  ^^^  elsewhere;  TertuUian,  Adv,  Mar,  v, 
20,  De  Ra,  Cam,  ch.  xxiii).  A  quotation  from  it  (PhiL 
ii,  €)  is  found  in  the  Epistle  of  the  Churches  of  Lyons 
snd  Yienne,  A.D.  177  (Eusebiiis,  H.  E,  v,  2).  The  tes- 
timonies of  later  writers  are  innumerable.    See  Cakon. 

It  is  only  in  very  recent  times  that  any  doubt  has 
been  suggested  as  to  the  genuineness  of  this  epistle. 
Schrader  (^Der  Ap,  Paului,  v,  233)  first  insinuated  that 
the  pasaa^  iii,  l-iv,  9  is  an  interpolation ;  but  he  ad- 
duces no  reason  for  this  but  the  purely  gratuitous  one 
that  the  ooonection  between  ii,  80  and  iv,  10  is  disturbed 
by  thb  intervening  section,  and  that  by  the  excision  of 
this  the  epistle  becomes  ^  more  rounded  off,  and  more  a 
genuine  occasional  letter" — as  if  any  sound  critic  would 
reject  a  passage  from  an  ancient  author  because  in  his 
opinion  the  author's  composition  would  be  improved 
thereby !  Baur  goes  farther  than  this,  and  would  re- 
ject the  whole  epistle  m  a  Gnostic  composition  of  a 
later  age  (^Pauius,  p.  458  sq.).  But  when  he  comes  to 
point  out "  the  Gnostic  ideas  and  expressions"  by  which 
the  epistle  is  marked,  they  will  be  found  to  exist  only 
ia  his  own  imagination,  and  can  only  by  a  perverse  in- 
genuity be  forced  upon  the  words  of  the  apostle.  Thus, 
in  the  statement  that  Christ  ^v  fiop^  dtov  virdpxf»»v 
oOx  apirayiiiv  %iyiiaaro  tit  dvai  loa  ^stf  (ii,  5,  6), 


Baur  finds  an  allusion  to  the  Gnostic  ason  Sophia,  in 
which  **  existed  the  outgoing  desire  with  all  power  to 
penetrate  into  the  essence  of  the  supreme  Father."  But 
not  only  is  this  to  give  the  apostle's  words  a  meaning 
which  they  do  not  bear  (for  however  we  translate  ap^ 
irayftbv  ^y^flrctro,  it  evidently  expresses  an  act  in  the 
past,  not  an  aim  for  the  future),  but  it  is  manifest  that  the 
entire  drift  of  the  passage  is  not  to  set  forth  any  specu- 
lative doctrine,  but  to  adduce  a  moral  inference.  This 
is  so  manifest  that  even  Baur  himself  admits  it,  and  by 
so  doing  overturns  his  own  position ;  for  it  is  only  on 
the  supposition  that  what  the  apostle  refers  to  is  a/cicf, 
and  not  a  mere  speculative  fancy,  that  any  moral  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  from  it.  Equally  futile  is  the  at- 
tempt to  find  Dooetism  in  the  use  of  the  term  pop^ri — 
a  term  used  by  the  apostle  in  reference  to  the  divine 
nature — or  of  the  terms  opoitapa,  trxiifia,  and  ivpi^ij' 
vac,  all  of  which  occur  elsewhere  in  Paul's  Avritings,  and 
are  here  used  to  denote  simply  that  Jesus  Christ  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  view  of  men  actually  as  one  of 
themselves  (LUnemann,  PauU  ad  Phil,  Ep.  cont.  JBav^ 
rium  defentoj  Gott  1847 ;  BrUckner,  Ep,  ad  Phil,  Paulo 
auctori  vindieata  cont,  Baur,  lips.  1848).  Baur  was 
followed  by  Schwegler  (1846),  who  argued  from  the 
phraseology  of  the  epbtle  and  other  internal  marks  that 
it  is  the  work  not  of  Paul,  but  of  some  Gnostic  forger  in 
the  2d  century.  He  too  has  been  answered  by  LUnemann 
(1847),  Bruckner  (1848),  and  Reach  (1850).  Even  if  his 
inference  were  a  fair  consequence  from  Baur's  premises, 
it  woidd  still  be  neutralized  by  the  strong  evidence  in 
favor  of  Pauline  authorship,  which  Paley  {Bora  Paie- 
lina,  ch.  vii)  has  drawn  from  the  epistle  as  it  stands. 
The  arguments  of  the  Tubingen  school  are  briefly  stated 
in  Reuss  {Getch,  d,  N,  T,  §  180-138),  and  at  greater  length 
in  Wiesinger's  Commentary,  Most  persons  who  read 
them  will  be  disposed  to  concur  in  the  opinion  of  dean 
Alford  (A'.  T,  iii,  27,  ed.  1856),  who  regards  them  as  an 
instance  of  the  insanity  of  hypercriticism.  The  ca- 
nonical authority  and  the  authorship  of  the  epistle  may 
be  considered  as  nnshaken. 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  extant 
EpLstle  to  the  Philippians  is  the  only  one  addressed  by 
Paul  to  that  Church.  What  has  given  rise  to  this 
question  is  the  expression  used  by  the  apostle  (iii,  1), 
T€L  avra  ypapttv  vpiv,  ic.r.X.,  where  the  writing  of  the 
$ame  things  to  them  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  identity 
of  what  he  is  now  writing  with  what  he  had  written  in 
a  previous  letter.  It  has  also  been  supposed  that  Poly- 
carp knew  of  more  than  one  epistle  addressed  by  the 
apostle  to  the  Philippians,  from  his  using  the  plural  (o^ 
dTwv  vfiiv  lypa^tv  iviaroXaf)  in  reference  to  what  he 
had  written  to  them.  To  this,  however,  much  weight 
cannot  be  attached,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Greeks  used  iviffToXai  for  a.  single  letter,  as  the  Lat- 
ins used  UtertB  (see  a  multitude  of  examples  in  Ste- 
phana's Theiauru*,  s.  v.).  That  Polycarp  knew  of  only 
one  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Philippians  has  been  supposed 
by  some  to  be  proved  by  the  passage  in  the  11th  chap- 
ter of  his  letter,  preserved  in  the  Latin  version,  where 
he  says,  "  Ego  autem  nihil  tale  sens!  in  vobis  vel  au- 
divi,  in  quibus  laboravit  bcatus  Paulus  qui  estis  in  prin- 
dpio  epistolsB  ejus,"  etc.  But,  as  Meyer  points  out, 
"epistolte"  here  is  not  the  genitive  singular,  but  the 
nominative  plural ;  and  the  meaning  is  not  "  who  are 
in  the  beginning  of  his  epistle,"  which  is  hardly  sense, 
but  (with  allusion  to  2  Cor.  iii,  1)  "  who  are  in  the  be- 
ginning [i.  e.  from  the  beginning  of  his  preaching  the 
Gospel  among  you-— a  common  use  of  iv  apxit  which 
was  the  expression  probably  used  by  Polycarp]  his 
epistle."  It  is  going  too  far,  however,  to  say  that  this 
passage  has  no  bearing  on  this  question ;  for  if  Meyer's 
construction  be  correct,  it  shows  that  Polycarp  did  use 
lirtOToXai  for  a  single  epistle.  Meyer,  indeed,  trans- 
lates **  who  are  his  epistles ;"  but  if  the  allusion  is  to  2 
Cor.  iii,  1,  we  must  translate  in  the  singular,  the  whole 
Church  collectively  being  the  epistle,  and  not  each 
member  an  epistle.    But  though  the  testimony  of  Poly- 
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carp  for  a  plaralily  of  epUtles  may  be  set  aside,  it  is  len 
easy  to  set  aside  the  testimony  of  the  extant  epistle  it^ 
self  in  the  passage  cited.  To  refer  rd  airrd  to  the  pre- 
ceding ;^afper£  iv  Kvpitft  seems  somewhat  difficolt,  for 
nowhere  previously  in  this  epistle  has  the  apostle  ex- 
pressly enjoined  on  his  readers  xolpnv  Iv  Kvpit^y  and  one 
does  not  see  what  on  this  hypothesis  is  the  propriety  of 
such  expressions  as  htanipov  and  iia^XtQ ;  and  to  lay  the 
stress  on  the  ypa^civ,  as  Wieseler  proposes  {Chronoh- 
ffie  des  Ap,  Zeit,  p.  458),  so  as  to  make  the  apostle  refer 
to  some  verbal  message  previously  sent  to  the  Philip- 
pians,  the  substance  of  which  he  was  now  about  to  put 
into  vorilingy  seems  no  less  so;  for  not  only  does  the 
epistle  contain  no  allusion  to  any  oral  message,  but  in 
this  case  the  writer  would  have  said  xai  ypa^tp.  A 
laige  number  of  critics  follow  Pelagius  in  the  explana- 
tion, **eadem  repetere  qua  pratena  tUxeratn;"  but  it 
may  be  doubted  if  so  important  a  clause  may  be  legiti- 
mately dragged  in  to  complete  the  apostle's  meaning, 
without  any  authority  from  the  context.  Hence  many 
have  concluded  that  the  apostle  alludes  to  some  written 
communication  previously  sent  by  htm  to  the  Philip- 
pians  (so  Uiihnlein,  Flatt,  Meyer,  Bleek,  Schenkel,  etc.). 
But,  besides  the  lack  of  all  evidence  of  such  lost  epistles 
in  general,  the  assumption  here  must  be  pronounced  in 
a  high  degree  doubtful  and  precarious.  Hence  we  con- 
clude that  rd  avrd  refers  to  the  xo'V^iv*  which  is  the 
pervading  thought  of  the  epistle  (i,  4,  IS ;  ii,  17,  etc), 
and  which  seems  to  have  been  the  more  dwelt  upon  as 
the  actual  circumstances  of  the  case  might  very  natu- 
rally have  suggested  the  contrary  feeling  (hence  6cvtf- 
p6v).  See  Ellicott,  ad  he  Ewald  {Satdschreiben  de* 
Ap,  PauUu,  p.  431)  is  of  opinion  that  Paul  sent  several 
epistles  to  the  Philippians;  and  he  refen  to  the  texts 
ii,  12  and  iti,  18  as  partly  proving  this.  But  some  ad- 
ditional confirmation  or  explanation  of  this  conjecture 
is  requisite  before  it  can  be  admitted  as  either  probable 
or  necessarv. 

There  is  a  break  in  the  sense  at  the  end  of  the  second 
chapter  of  the  epistle,  which  every  careful  reader  mnst 
have  observed.  It  is  indeed  quite  natural  that  an  epis- 
tle written  amid  exciting  circumstances,  personal  dan- 
gers, and  various  distractions  should  bear  in  one  place 
at  least  a  mark  of  interruption.  Le  Moyne  (1686) 
thought  it  was  anciently  divided  into  two  parts.  Hein- 
richs  (1810),  followed  by  Panlus  (1817),  has  conjectured 
from  this  abrupt  recommencement  that  the  two  parts 
are  two  distinct  epistles,  of  which  the  first,  together 
with  the  conclusion  of  the  eputle  (iv,  21-23),  was  in- 
tended for  public  use  in  the  Church,  and  the  second  ex- 
clusively for  the  apostle  8  special  friends  in  Philippi.  It  is 
not  easy  to  see  what  sufficient  foundation  exists  for  this 
theory,  or  what  illustration  of  the  meaning  of  the  epistle 
could  be  derived  from  it.  It  has  met  with  a  distinct 
reply  from  Krause  (1811  and  1818) ;  and  the  integrity  of 
the  epistle  has  not  been  questioned  by  recent  criticSb 

II.  Time  and  Place  of  Writing* — The  constant  tradi- 
tion that  this  epistle  was  written  at  Rome  by  Paul  in 
his  captivity  was  impugned  first  by  Oeder  (I7d2),.who, 
disregarding  the  fact  that  the  apostle  was  in  prison  (i, 
7, 13, 14)  when  he  wrote,  imagined  that  he  was  at  Cor- 
inth (see  Wolfs  Cura  PhUologica,  iv,  168,  270);  and 
then  by  Paulus  (1799),  Schulz  (1829),  Bottger  (1887), 
and  Rilliet  (1841),  in  whose  opinion  the  epistle  was 
written  during  the  apostle's  confinement  at  Canarea 
(Acts  xxiv,  23).  But  the  references  to  the  *' palace*' 
(pnetorium,  i,  18),  and  to  ^'Cessar's  household"  (iv,  22), 
seem  to  point  to  Rome  rather  than  to  Cnsarea;  and 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing  that  the  apos- 
tle felt  in  Csesarea  that  extreme  uncertainty  of  life  con- 
nected with  the  approaching  decision  of  his  cause  which 
he  must  have  felt  towards  the  end  of  his  captivity  at 
Rome,  and  which  he  expresses  in  this  epistle  (i,  19,  20 ; 
ii,  17;  iii,  10);  and,  further,  the  dissemination  of  the 
Gospel  described  in  PhiL  i,  12-18  is  not  even  hinted  at 
in  Luke's  account  of  the  Csesarean  captivity,  but  is  de- 
scribed by  him  as  taking  place  at  Rome  (comp.  Acts  xxiv, 


28  with  xxviii,  80, 31).  Even  Rensa  (Gesch,  d,  N,  T, 
1860),  who  assigns  to  Caesarea  three  of  Paul's  epistlea 
which  are  generally  considered  to  have  been  written  at 
Rome,  is  decided  in  his  conviction  that  the  Epistle  to 
the  Philippians  was  written  at  Rome. 

Assuming  then  that  the  epistle  was  written  at  Rome 
during  the  imprisonment  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter 
of  the  Acts,  it  may  be  shown  from  a  single  fact  that  it 
could  not  have  been  written  long  before  the  end  of  the 
two  years.  The  distress  of  the  Philippians  on  account 
of  Epapbroditus's  uckness  was  known  at  Rome  when 
the  epistle  was  written ;  this  implies  four  joumQrs,  sep- 
an^ed  by  some  indefinite  intervals,  to  or  from  Philippi 
and  Rome,  between  the  commencement  of  PaiU's  cap- 
titaty  and  the  writing  of  the  epistle.  The  Philippians 
were  informed  of  his  imprisonment,  and  sent  Epaphro- 
ditus;  they  were  informed  of  their  messenger's  sickness, 
and  sent  their  message  of  condolence.  Further,  the  ab- 
sence of  Luke's  name  from  the  salutations  to  a  Church 
where  he  was  well  known  implies  that  be  was  absent 
from  Rome  when  the  epistle  was  written :  so  does  Paul's 
declaration  (ii,  20)  that  no  one  who  remained  with  him 
felt  an  equal  interest  with  Timothy  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Philippians.  By  comparing  the  mention  of  Luke  in  Q>L 
iv,  14  and  Philem.  24  with  the  abrupt  conclusion  of  his 
narrative  in  the  Acts,  we  are  led  to  the  inference  that 
he  left  Rome  after  those  two  epistles  were  written  and 
before  the  end  of  the  two  yean'  captivity.  Lastly,  it  is 
obvious  from  Phil,  i,  20  that  Paul,  when  he  wrote^  felt 
hn  position  to  be  very  critical,  and  we  know  that  it  be- 
came more  precarious  as  the  two  yean  drew  to  a  dene. 
Assuming  that  Paul's  acquittal  and  release  took  place 
in  58,  we  may  date  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  early 
in  that  year. 

III.  Peraonal  Cireunutanoee  of  the  Writer  at  the  Time, 
— 1.  PauTe  eonnecHon  with  Philippi  was  of  a  peculiar 
character,  which  gave  rise  to  the  vrriting  of  this  epistle. 
That  city,  important  as  a  mart  for  the  produce  of  the 
neighboring  gold-mines,  and  bb  a  Roman  stronghold 
to  check  the  rude  Thracian  mountaineers,  was  distin- 
guished as  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  fatal  to  Brutus 
and  Caseins,  B.C.  42.  More  than  ninety  yean  after- 
wards Paul  entered  its  walls,  accompanied  by  Silas, 
who  had  been  with  him  since  he  started  from  Antioch, 
and  by  Timothy  and  Luke,  whom  he  afterwards  at- 
tached to  himself;  the  former  at  Derbe,  the  latter  quite 
recently  at  Troas.  It  may  well  be  imagined  that  the 
patience  of  the  zealous  apostle  had  been  tried  by  his 
mysterious  repulse,  firet  from  Aua,  then  from  Bithynia 
and  Mysia,  and  that  his  expectations  had  been  stirred 
up  by  the  vision  which  hastened  his  departure  with  his 
new-found  associate,  Luke,  from  Troas.  A  swift  pas- 
sage brought  him  to  the  European  shore  at  Neapolis, 
whence  he  took  the  road,  about  ten  miles  long,  across 
the  mountain  ridge  called  Symbolnm  to  Philippi  (Acts 
xvi,  12).  There,  at  a  greater  distance  from  Jerusalem 
than  any  apostle  had  yet  penetrated,  the  long^restrained 
energy  of  Paul  was  again  employed  in  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  a  Christian  Church.  Seeking  first  the  loat 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  he  went  on  a 'Sabbath-day 
with  the  few  Jews  who  resided  in  Philippi  to  their 
small  Proseucha  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Gangitea. 
The  missionaries  sat  dovm  and  spoke  to  the  assembled 
women.  One  of  them,  Lydia,  not  bom  of  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  but  a  proselyte,  whose  name  and  occupation, 
as  well  as  her  birth,  connect  her  with  Asia,  gave  heed 
unto  Paul,  and  she  and  her  household  were  baptized, 
perhaps  on  the  same  Sabbath-day.  Her  house  became 
the  residence  of  the  missionaries.  Many  days  they  re- 
sorted to  the  Proseucha,  and  the  result  of  their  short 
sojourn  in  Philippi  was  the  convenion  of  many  persona 
(xvi,  40),  including  at  last  their  jailer  and  his  hottse-> 
hold.  Philippi  was  endeared  to  Paul,  not  only  by  the 
hospitality  of  Lydia,  the  deep  sympathy  of  the  converts, 
and  the  remarkable  miracle  which  set  a  seal  on  his 
preaching,  but  also  by  the  successful  exercise  of  hia 
missionary  activity  alter  a  long  suspense,  and  by  the 
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inquiren  into  the  new  faith  at  Rome  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  apostle,  and  to  those  who  were  known  to 
be  in  constant  personal  communication  with  him.  Thus 
in  his  bondage  he  was  a  cause  of  the  advancement  of 
the  GospeL  From  his  prison,  as  from  a  centre,  light 
streamed  into  C»sar*s  household  and  far  beyond  (iv,  22 ; 
i,  12-19).     Skk  Romk. 

IV.  EJjfect  of  the  £piglle,—We  have  no  account  of  the 
reception  of  this  epistle  by  the  Philippians.  Except 
doubtful  traditions  that  Ersstus  was  their  first  bishop, 
and  that  he  with  Lydia  and  Parmenas  was  martyred  in 
their  city,  nothing  is  recorded  of  them  for  the  next  forty- 
nine  yean.  But  about  A.D.  107  Philippi  was  visited 
by  Ignatius,  who  was  conducted  through  Neapolis  and 
Philippi,  and  across  Macedonia,  on  his  way  to  martyr- 
dom at  Rome.  His  visit  was  speedily  followed  by  the 
arrival  of  a  letter  from  Polycarp  of  Smyrna,  which  ac- 
companied, in  compliance  with  a  characteristic  request 
of  the  warm-hearted  Philippians,  a  copy  of  all  the  let- 
ters of  Ignatius  that  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
Church  of  Smyrna.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the 
Philippians  of  A.D.  68,  as  drawn  by  Paul,  with  their 
successors  in  A.D.  107  as  drawn  by  the  disciple  of  John. 
Steadfastness  in  the  faith,  and  a  joyful  sympathy  with 
sufferers  for  Christ's  sake,  seem  to  have  distinguished 
them  at  both  periods  (PhiL  i,  5,  and  Polyc.  Ep,  i).  The 
character  of  their  religion  was  the  same  throughout, 
practical  and  emotional  rather  than  speculative :  in  both 
epistles  there  are  many  practical  suggestions,  much  in- 
terchange of  feeling,  and  an  absence  of  doctrinal  discus- 
sion. The  Old  Testament  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  quoted ; 
as  if  the  Philippian  Christians  had  been  gathered  for 
the  most  part  directly  from  the  heathen.  At  each  pe- 
riod false  teachers  were  seeking,  apparently  in  vain,  an 
entrance  into  the  Philippian  Church,  first  Judaizing 
Christians,  seemingly  putting  out  of  sight  the  resurrec- 
tion and  the  judgment  which  afterwards  the  Gnosticiz- 
ing  Christians  openly  denied  (Phil,  iii,  and  Polyc.  vi, 
vii).  At  both  periods  the  same  tendency  to  petty  in- 
ternal quarrels  seems  to  prevail  (Phil,  i,  27 ;  ii,  14 ;  iv,  2 ; 
and  Polyc.  ii,  iv,  v,  xii).  The  student  of  ecclesiastical 
history  will  observe  the  faintly  marked  oiganization  of 
bishops,  deacons,  and  female  coadjutors  to  which  Paul  re- 
fers (Phil,  i,  1 ;  iv,  8),  developed  afterwards  into  broad- 
ly distinguished  priests,  deacons,  widows,  and  virgins 
(Polyc.  iv,  v,  vi).  Though  the  Macedonian  churches 
in  general  were  poor,  at  least  as  compared  with  com- 
mercial Corinth  (2  Cor.  viii,  2),  yet  their  gold-mines 
probably  exempted  the  Philippians  from  the  common 
lot  of  their  neighbors,  and  at  first  enabled  them  to  be 
conspicuously  liberal  in  alms-giving,  and  afterwards  laid 
them  open  to  strong  warnings  against  the  love  of  money 
(Phil,  iv,  15:2  Cor.  viii,  8 ;  and  Polyc.  iv,  vi,  xi). 

Now  though  we  cannot  trace  the  immediate  effect  of 
Paul's  epistle  on  the  Philippians,  yet  no  one  can  doubt 
that  it  contributed  to  form  the  character  of  their  Church, 
as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Polycarp.  It  is  evident  from 
Polycarp's  epistle  that  the  Church,  by  the  grace  of  God 
and  the  guidance  of  the  apostle,  had  passed  through  those 
trials  of  which  Paul  warned  it,  and  had  not  gone  back 
from  the  high  degree  of  Christian  attainments  which 
it  reached  under  Paul's  oral  and  written  teaching  (Polyc. 
i,  iii,  ix,  xi).  If  it  had  made  no  great  advance  in  knowl- 
edge, still  unsound  teachers  were  kept  at  a  distance  from 
its  members.  Their  s>'mpathy  with  martyrs  and  con- 
fessors glowed  with  as  warm  a  flame  as  ever,  whether 
it  was  cUimed  by  Ignatius  or  by  PauL  They  maintained 
their  ground  with  meek  firmness  among  the  heathen, 
and  still  held  forth  the  light  of  an  exemplary  though 
not  a  perfect  Christian  life. 

V.  Scope  and  Contents  of  the  Epistle. — Paul's  aim  in 
writing  is  plainly  this :  while  acknowledging  the  alms 
of  the  Philippians  and  the  personal  services  of  their 
messenger,  to  give  them  some  information  respecting 
his  own  condition,  and  some  advice  respecting  theire. 
Perhaps  the  intensity  of  his  feelings  and  the  distraction 
of  his  prison  prevented  the  following  out  his  plan  with 


consequences  of  his  undaunted  endurance  of  ig- 
iiominiei  which  remained  in  his  memory  (Phil,  i,  80) 
after  a  k»g  intervaL  Leaving  Timothy  and  Luke  to 
watch  over  the  infant  Church,  Paul  and  Silas  went  to 
ThesMlonica  (I  Tbess.  ii,  2),  whither  they  were  followed 
by  the  alms  of  the  Philippians  (Phil,  iv,  16),  and  thence 
aoathwaidfl.  Timothy,  having  probably  carried  out  sim- 
ilar directions  to  those  which  were  given  to  Titus  (i,  5) 
in  Ctete,  soon  rejoined  PauL  We  know  not  whether 
Loke  remained  at  Philippi.  The  next  six  years  of  his 
life  are  a  blank  in  our  records.  At  the  end  of  that  pe- 
riod he  b  found  again  (Acts  xx,  6)  at  PhilippL 

After  the  lapse  of  five  yeaia,  spent  chiefly  at  Corinth 
and  Epbesus^  Paul,  escaping  from  the  incensed  worship- 
pen  of  the  Ephesian  Diana,  passed  through  Macedonia, 
A.D.  5i,  on  his  way  to  Greece,  accompanied  by  the 
Ephesians  Tychicus  and  Trophimus,  and  probably  vis- 
ited Philippi  for  the  second  time,  and  was  there  joined 
bv  Timothy.  His  beloved  Philippians,  free,  it  seems, 
from  the  controversies  which  agitated  other  Christian 
chnrcbcs,  became  still  dearer  to  Paul  on  account  of  the 
solsce  which  they  afforded  him  when,  emerging  from  a 
season  of  dejection  (2  Cor.  vii,  6),  oppressed  by  weak 
bodily  health,  and  anxious  for  the  steadfastness  of  the 
chinches  which  he  had  planted  in  Asia  and  Achaia,  he 
wrote  at  Philippi  his  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

On  rttnniing  from  Greece,  unable  to  take  ship  there 
on  account  of  the  Jewish  plots  against  his  life,  he  went 
through  Macedonia,  seeking  a  favorable  port  for  em- 
barking. After  parting  from  his  companions  (Acts  xx, 
4),  he  ^ain  found  a  refuge  among  his  faithful  Philippi- 
ans, where  he  spent  some  days  at  Easter,  A.D.  65,  with 
Luke,  who  accompanied  him  when  he  sailed  from  Ne- 
apoliflL 

Finally,  in  bis  Roman  captivity  (A.D.  67),  their 
care  of  him  revived  again.  They  sent  Epaphroditus, 
beazing  their  alms  for  the  apostle's  support,  and  ready 
slao  to  tender  his  personal  service  (Phil,  ii,  26).  He 
stayed  some  time  at  Rome,  and  while  employed  as  the 
orgsn  of  communication  l)etween  the  imprisoned  apos- 
tle and  the  Christians,  and  inquirers  in  and  about  Rome, 
be  fell  dangcfloasly  ill.  When  he  was  sufiUciently  recov- 
ered, Paul  sent  him  back  to  the  Philippians,  to  whom 
be  was  very  dear,  and  with  him  our  epistle.    Sec  Pui- 

UPPI. 

2.  The  stale  of  the  Church  at  Rome  should  be  consid- 
ered before  entering  on  the  study  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians.  Something  is  to  be  learned  of  its  condi- 
tion about  A.D.  65  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
sod  more  about  A.D.  66  from  Acts  xxviiL  Possibly  the 
(«ospel  was  planted  there  by  some  who  thenoselves  re- 
ceived the  seed  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii,  10). 
The  converts  were  drawn  chiefly  from  Gentile  proselytes 
to  Judaism,  partly  also  from  Jews  who  were  such  by  birth, 
vith  potsibly  a  few  converts  direct  from  heathenism. 
In  AD.  65  this  Church  was  alreadv  eminent  for  its 
faith  and  obedience:  it  was  ocposed  to  the  machina- 
tii«is  of  schismatical  teachere;  and  it  included  two  con- 
flicting parties,  the  one  insisting  more  or  less  on  obser\'- 
ing  the  Jewiah  law  in  addition  to  faith  in  Christ  as 
necessary  to  salvation,  the  other  repudiating  outward 
observances  even  to  the  extent  of  depriving  their  weak 
lirethren  of  such  as  to  them  might  be  really  edifying. 
^e  cannot  ii^ather  from  the  Acts  whether  the  whole 
Oiurch  of  Home  had  then  accepted  the  teaching  of 
Paul  as  conveyed  in  his  epistle  to  them.  But  it  is  cer- 
ttin  that  when  he  had  been  two  years  in  Rome,  his 
<«ai  teaching  was  partly  rejected  by  a  party  which  per^ 
Ittps  may  have  been  connected  with  the  former  of  those 
above  mentioned.  Panl*s  presence  in  Rome,  the  free- 
dom of  speech  allowed  to  him,  and  the  personal  freedom 
of  his  fellow-laborers  were  the  means  of  infusing  fresh 
mmaoary  activity  into  the  Church  (PhiL  i,  12- U). 
It  was  in  the  work  of  Christ  that  Epaphroditus  was 
iram  oat  (ii,  80).  Measagea  and  letters  passed  between 
'he  apoatle  and  distant  chnrohes ;  and  doubtless  church- 
es near  to  Bonoe,  and  both  members  of  the  Churoh  and 
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undeviating  closeness.  For  the  preparations  for  tfao  de- 
parture of  Epaphroditus,  and  the  thought  that  he  would 
soon  arrive  among  the  warm-hearted  Philippians,  filled 
Paul  with  recollections  of  them,  and  revived  his  old 
feelings  towards  those  fellow-heirs  of  his  hope  of  glory 
who  were  so  deep  in  his  heart  (i,  7)  and  so  often  in  his 
prayers  (i,  4). 

Full  of  gratitude  for  this  work  of  friendly  remem- 
brance and  regard,  Paul  addressed  to  the  Church  in 
Philippi  this  epistle,  in  which,  besides  expressing  his 
thanks  for  their  kindness,  he  pours  out  a  flood  of  elo- 
quence and  pathetic  exhortation,  suggested  partly  by  his 
own  circumstances,  and  partly  by  what  he  had  learned 
of  their  state  as  a  Church.  I'hat  state  appears  to  have 
been  on  the  whole  very  prosperous,  as  there  is  much 
commendation  of  the  PhilipptSiis  in  the  epistle,  and  no 
censure  is  expressed  in  any  part  of  it  either  of  the 
Church  as  a  whole,  or  of  any  individuals  connected  with 
it.  At  the  same  time  the  apostle  deemed  it  necessary 
to  put  them  on  their  guard  againpc  the  evil  influences 
to  which  they  were  exposed  from  Judaizing  teachers 
and  false  professors  of  Chrisi^anity.  These  cautions  he 
interposes  between  the  ezJiortations  suggested  by  his 
own  state,  and  by  the  net^s  he  had  received  concerning 
the  Philippians,  with  which  his  epistle  commences  and 
with  which  it  closes.  We  may  thus  divide  the  epistle 
into  Ihree  parts.  In  the  first  of  these  (i,  ii),  after  the 
usual  salutation  and  an  outpouring  of  warm-hearted  af- 
fection towards  the  Philippian  Church  (i,  l-U),  the 
apostle  refers  to  his  own  condition  as  a  prisoner  at 
Kome ;  and,  lest  they  should  be  cast  down  at  the  thought 
of  the  unmerited  indignities  he  had  been  called  upon  to 
suffer,  he  assures  them  that  these  had  turned  out  rather 
to  the  furtherance  of  that  great  cause  on  which  his  heart 
was  set,  and  for  which  he  was  willing  to  live  and  labor, 
though,  as  respected  his  personal  feelings,  he  would  rath- 
er depart  and  be  with  Christ,  which  he  deemed  to  be 
**  far  better"  (12-24).  He  then  passes  by  an  easy  tran- 
sition to  a  hortatory  address  to  the  Philippians,  calling 
upon  them  to  maintain  steadfastly  their  profession,  to 
cultivate  humanity  and  brotherly  love;  to  work  out 
their  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  and  con- 
cluding by  an  appeal  to  their  regard  for  his  reputation 
as  an  apostle,  which  could  not  but  be  affected  by  their 
conduct,  and  a  reference  to  his  reason  for  sending  to  them 
Epaphroditus  instead  of  Timothy,  as  he  had  originally 
designed  (i,  25;  ii,  80).  In  part  second  he  strenuously 
cautions  them,  as  already  observed,  against  Judaizing 
teachers,  whom  he  stigmatizes  as  ^  dogs**  (in  reference, 
probably,  to  their  impudent,  snarling,  and  quarrelsome 
habits),  "  evil-workers,"  and  "  the  concision ;"  by  which 
latter  term  he  means  to  intimate,  as  Theophylact  re- 
marks (ad  loc.),  that  the  circumcision  in  which  the  Jews 
so  much  gloried  had  now  ceased  to  possess  any  spiritual 
significance,  and  was  therefore  no  better  than  a  useless 
mutilation  of  the  person.  On  this  theme  he  enlarges, 
making  reference  to  his  own  standing  as  a  Jew,  and  in- 
timating that,  if  under  the  Christian  dispensation  Jew- 
ish descent  and  Jewish  privileges  were  to  go  for  any- 
thing, no  one  could  have  stronger  claims  on  this  ground 
than  he;  but  at  the  same  time  declaring  that  however 
he  had  once  valued  these,  he  now  counted  them  **  all 
but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ" 
(iii,  1-12).  A  reference  to  his  own  sanctified  ambition 
to  advance  in  the  service  of  Christ  leads  him  to  exhort 
the  Philippians  to  a  similar  spirit ;  fmm  this  he  passes 
to  caution  them  against  unnecessary  contention,  and 
against  those  who  walk  disonierly,  concluding  by  re- 
minding them  of  the  glorious  hopes  which,  as  Chris- 
tians, they  entertained  (ver.  18-21).  In  the  third  part 
we  have  a  series  of  admonitions  to  individual  members 
of  the  Church  at  Philippi  (iv,  1-8),  followed  by  some 
general  exhortations  to  cheerfulness,  moderation,  prayer, 
and  good  conduct  (ver.  4-9) ;  after  which  come  a  series 
of  allusions  to  the  apostle's  circumstances  and  feelings, 
his  thanks  to  the  Philippians  for  their  seasonable  aid,  and 
his  concluding  benedictions  and  salutations  (ver.  10-28). 


VI.  Ckaracterutic  Features  ofthe  Epistle. — Strangely 
full  of  joy  and  thanksgiving  amid  adversity,  like  the 
apostle's  midnight  hymn  from  the  depth  of  his  Philip- 
pian dungeon,  this  epistle  went  forth  from  his  prison  at 
Rome.  In  most  other  epistles  he  writes  with  a  sus- 
tained effort  to  instruct,  or  with  sorrow,  or  with  indig- 
nation ;  he  is  striving  to  supply  imperfect,  or  to  correct 
erroneous  teaching,  to  put  down  scandalous  impurity, 
or  to  heal  schism  in  the  Church  which  he  addresses. 
But  in  this  epistle,  though  he  knew  the  Philippians 
intimately,  and  was  not  blind  to  the  faults  and  tenden- 
cies to  fault  of  some  of  them,  yet  he  mentions  no  evil 
so  characteristic  of  the  whole  Church  as  to  call  for  gen- 
eral censure  on  his  part  or  amendment  on  theirs.  Of  aU 
his  epistles  to  churches,  none  has  so  little  of  an  official 
character  as  this.  He  withholds  his  title  of  **  apostle" 
in  the  inscription.  We  lose  sight  of  his  high  authority, 
and  of  the  subordinate  position  of  the  worshippers  by  the 
river-side ;  and  we  are  admitted  to  see  the  free  action  of 
a  heart  glowing  with  inspired  Christian  love,  and  to 
hear  the  utterance  of  the  highest  friendship  addressed 
to  equal  friends  conscious  of  a  connection  which  is  not 
earthly  and  temporal,  but  in  Christ,  for  eternity.  Who 
that  bears  in  mind  the  condition  of  Paul  in  his  Roman 
prison  can  read  mimoved  of  his  continual  prayers  for 
his  distant  friends,  his  constant  sense  of  their  fellowship 
with  him,  his  joyful  remembrance  of  their  past  Chris- 
tian course,  his  confidence  in  their  future,  his  tender 
yearning  after  them  all  in  Christ,  his  eagerness  to  com- 
municate to  them  his  own  circumstances  and  feelings, 
his  carefulness  to  prepare  them  to  repel  an}*^  evil  from 
within  or  from  without  which  might  dim  the  bright- 
ness of  their  spiritual  graces?  Love,  at  once  tender  and 
watchful — that  love  which  **  is  of  God" — is  the  key-note 
of  this  epistle ;  and  in  thb  epistle  only  we  hear  no  un- 
dertone of  any  different  feeling.  Just  enough,  and  no 
more,  is  shown  of  his  own  harassing  trials  to  let  us  see 
how  deep  in  his  heart  was  the  spring  of  that  feeling, 
and  bow  he  was  refreshed  by  its  sweet  and  soothing 
flow. 

YII.  Commentaries. — ^The  following  are  the  exegetical 
helps  specially  on  this  entire  epistle ;  a  few  of  the  most 
important  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk  (*)  prefixed :  Vic- 
torinus,  In  Ep,  ad  Pk,  (in  Mai,  Script.  Fef.  Ill,  i,  51 ; 
Pseudo-Hieronymus,  Commentarii  (in  Of^.  [_Suppos.']j 
xi,  1011) ;  Chrysoetom,  JTomUia  (Gr.  et  Lat.  in  0pp.  xi, 
208;  also  in  Erasmi  Opp,  vin,  819;  in  EngL  [including 
other  epistles]  in  Lib.  of  Fathers,  xiv,  Oxf.  1843, 8vo) ; 
Zwingli,  A  nnotationes  (Tigur.  1631, 4to ;  also  in  0pp.  iv. 
504);  Hoffmann, Cornmenf aritt« (Basil.! 541, 8 vo);  Ikenz, 
ErpUcatio  (Franc.  1548,  8vo;  also  in  0pp.  vii);  Cal- 
vin, Commentarii  (in  Opj).  often ;  separately  in  Engl,  by 
Becket,  Lond.  1584,  fol.;  by  Johnston  [includ.  Col.], 
Edinb.  1842, 12mo ;  by  Pringle  [  includ.  Col.  and  Thess.}, 
Edinb.  1851,  8vo);  Major,  Enarrafio  [includ.  Col.  and 
ThesR.]  (Vitemb.  1554,  1561,  8vo);  Ridley,  Exposition 
(in  Richmond's  Fathers/u)\  Weller,  Commentarius  [in- 
clud. Thess.]  (Norib.  1561,  8vo) ;  Salbont,  Commentarii 
[includ.  other  epistles]  (Autw.  1561,  8vo;  also  in  0pp. 
Col.  Agr.  1568,  ful.) ;  Musculus,  Commentarius  [includ. 
CoL,  Thess.,  and  1  Tim.]  (Basil.  1565,  1578, 1595,  fol.) ; 
Aretius,  Commentarii  [includ.  CoL  and  Thess.]  (Morg. 
1580,  8vo) ;  OlevUn,  NotcB  [includ.  Col.]  (Gen.  1680, 
8vo);  Steuart  (Roman  Cath.),  Commentarius  (Ingolsl, 
1595,  4to);  Zanchius,  Commentarius  [includ.  CoL  and 
Thess.]  (Neost.  1595,  fol.;  also  in  0pp.  vi);  Weinrich, 
Explicatio  (Lips.  1615, 4to) ;  Airay,  lectures  (Lond.  1616, 
4to) ;  Battus,  Commentarius  (Rost.  1627, 4to) ;  Velasquez 
(Rom.  Cath.),  Commentarii  (Lugd.  1628-32 ;  Antw.  1687, 
1651;  Yen.  1646,  2  vols.  foL);  Schot«n,  Commentaria 
(Franeck.  1687,  4to) ;  Crell,  Commentarius  (in  0pp.  i, 
501) ;  Meelfuhr,  Commentationes  (Altorf,  1641, 4to) ;  Coc- 
ceius,  Commentarius  (in  0pp.  v) ;  Dailld,  EatposUian  (2d 
ed.  Gen.  1659-60,  2  vols.  8vo ;  in  English  by  Sherman, 
Lond.  1841,  8vo) ;  Scheid,  Disputationes  (Argent.  1668, 
4to) ;  Breithaupt^  A  nimadversiones  (HoL  1698, 1708, 4to) ; 
Hazevoet,  Verklaarinff  (Leyd.  1718, 4ro) ;  Van  Til,  Ver* 
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Uooii^  ([tndud.  Rom.]  Harlem,  1721, 4to;  in  Lat  fm- 
chid.  1  Cor.,  Eph.,  and  CoL]  AmsL  1726, 4to) ;  BiuKhing, 
Jntndudw  (HaL  1746, 4to) ;  Storr,  Diss,  eaeeffetica  (Tub. 
1783, 4to;  also  in  Opuse,  i,  301-67) ;  Am  Ende,  A  nnota" 
Hums  (faac.  i,  ii,  Torg.  1789>92 ;  Yitebi  1798>1803, 8vo) ; 
YvAm^Ik tea^ortyete, (Jen.  1799, 4to) ;  Lang, Bearhnt, 
(Naremb.  and  Alt.  1800, 8yo) ;  Kraufle,  A  n  dUfersis  horn, 
tcript^  etc.  (Regtom.  1811, 4to ;  also  in  Opusc,  p.  1-22) ; 
Uoog,  De  PhUip,  conditione  (L.  &  1825,  8vo);  «Rhein- 
wild,  CommaUar  (BerU  1827,  8vo);   Acaater,  Lectures 
(Lond.  1827, 8vo) ;  Rettig,  Quctstiones  (Giess.  1831, 8vo) ; 
Schinx,  />.  CkrisiL  Gemeine  zu  PhiL  (Zur.  1833,  8vo) ; 
£a«tbura,  Lectures  (N.  Y.  1833, 8ro) ;  Pasaavaut,  A  usie- 
ffung  (Biale,  1834,  8vo) ;  Baynes,  Commentary  (Lond. 
1834,  12mo);  Matthiea,  ErJdar,  (Greifsw.  1835,  8vo); 
•Steiger,  Exe^  [indud.  CoL]  (Par.  1837, 8vo) ;  ♦Van 
Hengel,  Commentarius  (L.  B.  1838,  8vo);   Holemann, 
CommmtHrH  (lips.  1889, 8vo) ;  Anon.,  Erklar,  (Uanov. 
1839,8^0);  Neat, />ucmir#ef  (Lond.  1841, 8vo);  RiUiet, 
ConmeHtaire  (Gren.  and  Par.  1841,  8vo) ;  Hall,  Exposi- 
tion (Lood.  1843, 8 vo) ;  Neander,  Erlavi,  (Berl  1849, 8ro ; 
in  EngL  by  Mra.  Gonant,  N.  Y.  1851, 12mo) ;  Robertaon, 
lActurts  (Lond.  1849,  12mo);   B.  Gruaius,  Commentar 
(Jen.  1849, 8vo) ;  Kohler,  A  uslegung  (Kiel,  1855,  8vo) ; 
Toiler,  Discourses  (Lond.  1855,  12mo);  *\Vei8S,  AusU- 
gttng  (Berl  1858,  8yo) ;  *£Uicott,  Commentary  [includ. 
CoL  and  PhUem.]  (Lond.  1858,  8vo) ;  Jatho,  ErfOar, 
(Hildesh.  1858, 8vo);  *£adie.  Commentary  (Lond.  1858, 
1861,  8vo) ;    Shulte,  Commentary  (Lond.  1861,  8vo) ; 
Schenkel,  Eridut,  [indad.  Eph.  and  GoL]  (Leipz.  1862, 
8to);  Newland,  Catena  (Lond.  1862,  8vo);  Yaughan, 
I^edures  (2d   ed.  Lond.  1864,  8vo);   Todd,  Exposition 
(Lond.  1864, 8vo) ;  ♦Lightfoot,  Commentary  (Lond.  1868, 
1870, 8vo) ;  Johnstone,  Lectures  (Lond.  1875, 8vo).     See 
Epmtle. 

Philippine  iBlancUi,  situated  in  5^  30'-19o  42' 
N.  lat.,  and  117^  14'-126°  4'  K  long.,  in  the  great  In- 
dian Archipelago,  to  the  north  of  Borneo  and  Gelebes, 
are  more  than  twelve  hundred  in  number,  and  have 
an  area  of  about  150,000  square  miles.  The  popuUi- 
tion  is  over  6,000,000,  three  fourths  of  whom  are  sub- 
ject to  Spain.  The  remainder  are  governed,  according 
to  their  own  laws  and  customs,  by  independent  native 
princes.  Luzon,  in  the  north,  has  an  area  of  51,800 
sqoare  miles,  and  Mindanao,  or  Magindanao,  in  the 
sooth,  fully  25,000.  The  islands  lying  between  Luzon 
and  Mindanao  are  called  the  Bisayas.  the  largest  of 
which  are :  Samar,  acea  13,020  square  miles ;  Mindoro, 
12,600;  Panay,  11^40;  Leyte,  10,080;  Negros,  6800; 
Masfaate,  4200;  and  Zebu,  2352.  There  are  upwards  of 
a  thousand  leaser  islands  of  which  little  is  known.  To 
the  south-west  of  the  Bisayas  lies  the  long,  narrow  isl- 
and of  Paragoa  or  Palawan,  formed  of  a  mountain-chain 
with  low  coast-lines,  cut  with  numerous  streams,  and 
exceedin^y  fertile.  The  forests  abound  in  ebony,  log- 
wood, gum-ti«es,  and  bamboos.  To  the  north  of  Luzon 
lie  the  Bataneo,  Basbee,  and  Babuyan  islands,  the  first 
two  groups  having  about  8000  inhabitants,  the  last  un- 
peopled. The  Sooloo  Islands  form  a  long  chain  from 
Miodanao  to  Borneo,  having  the  same  mountainous  and 
volcanic  atmcture  as  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  all  are 
probably  fragments  of  a  submerged  continent.  Many 
active  volcanoes  are  scattered  through  the  islands; 
Mayon,  in  Luzon,  and  Buhayan,  in  Mindanao,  often 
causing  great  devastation.  The  mountain-chains  run 
north  and  south,  and  never  attain  a  greater  elevation 
than  7000  feet.  The  islands  have  many  rivers,  the 
cossts  are  indented  with  deep  bays,  and  there  are  many 
lakes  in  the  interior.  Earthquakes  are  frequent  and 
destmctive.  The  soil  ia  extremely  fertile,  except  where 
extensive  mauBhea  occur.  In  Mindanao  are  numerous 
lakes,  which  expand  during  the  rainy  season  into  in- 
laod  seM.  Rain  may  be  expected  from  May  to  Decem- 
ber, and  from  June  to  November  the  land  is  flooded. 
Violent  hnrricames  are  experienced  in  the  north  of  Lu- 
zon and  west  coast  of  Mindanao.  Especially  during  the 
changes  of  the  monsoons,  storms  of  wind,  rain,  thunder 


and  lightning  prevail  The  weather  is  very  fine,  and 
heat  moderate,  from  December  to  May,  when  the  tem- 
perature rapidl}'  rises  and  becomes  oppressive,  except 
for  a  short  time  after  a  fall  of  rain.  The  fertility  of  the 
soil  and  the  humid  atmosphere  produce  a  richness  of  veg- 
etation which  is  nowhere  surpassed.  Blossoms  and  fniit 
hang  togetlier  on  the  trees,  and  the  cultivated  fields 
yield  a  constant  succession  of  crops.  Immense  forests 
spread  over  the  Philippine  Islands,  clothing  the  moun- 
tains to  their  summits;  ebony,  iron-wood,  cedar,  sapan- 
wood,  gum-trees,  etc.,  b^tng  laced  together  and  gar- 
landed by  the  bush-rope  or  palasan,  which  attains  a 
length  of  several  hundred  feet.  The  variety  of  fruit- 
trees  is  great,  including  the  orange,  citron,  bread-fruit, 
mango,  cocoa-nut,  guava,  tamarind,  rose-apple,  etc.; 
other  important  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  be- 
ing the  banana,  plantain,  pine-apple,  sugar-cane,  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  indigo,  coffee,  cocoa,  cinnamon,  vanilla, 
cassia,  the  areca-nut,  ginger,  pepper,  etc,  with  rioe, 
wheat,  maize,  and  various  other  cereals.  Gold  is  found 
in  river-beds  and  detrital  deposits,  being  used,  in  the  form 
of  dust,  as  the  medium  of  exchange  in  Mindanao.  Iron 
IS  plentiful,  and  fine  coal-beds,  f^m  one  to  four  feet 
thick,  have  been  found.  Gopper  has  long  been  worked 
in  Luzon.  There  are  also  limestone,  a  fine  variegated 
marble,  sulphur  in  unlimited  quantity,  quicksilver,  ver- 
milion, and  saltpetre — the  sulphur  being  found  both 
native  and  in  combination  with  copper,  arsenic,  and 
iron.  Except  the  wild-cat,  beasts  of  prey  are  unknown. 
There  are  oxen,  buffaloes,  sheep,  goats,  swine,  harts, 
squirrels,  and  a  great  variety  of  monkeys.  The  jun- 
gles swarm  with  lizards,  snakes,  and  other  reptiles;  the 
rivers  and  lakes  with  crocodiles.  Huge  spidera,  taran- 
tulas, white  ants,  mosquitoes,  and  locusts  are  plagues 
which  form  a  set-off  to  the  beautiful  fireflies,  the  brill- 
iant queen -beetle  (Elater  noclUucus)^  the  melody  of 
myriads  of  birds,  the  turtle-doves,  pheasants,  birds-of- 
paradise,  and  many  lovely  species  of  paroquets,  with 
which  the  forests  are  alive.  "  Hives  of  wild  bees  hang 
from  the  branches,  and  alongside  of  them  are  the  nests 
of  humming-birds  dangling  in  the  wind."  The  caverns 
along  the  shores  are  frequented  by  the  swallow,  whose 
edible  nest  is  esteemed  by  the  Ghinese  a  rich  delicacy. 
Some  of  them  are  also  tenanted  by  multitudes  of  bats 
of  immense  size.  Buffaloes  are  used  for  tillage  and 
draught ;  a  small  horse  fur  riding.  Fowls  are  plentiful, 
and  incredible  numbers  of  ducks  are  artificially  hatched. 
Fish  is  in  great  abundance  and  variety.  Mother-of- 
pearl,  coral,  amber,  and  tortoise-shell  are  important  ar- 
ticles of  commerce.  The  principal  exports  are  sugar, 
tobacco,  cigars,  indigo,  Manilla  hemp,  coffee,  rice,  dye- 
woods,  hides,  gold-dust,  and  beeswax. 

Native  Population,— The  Tagals  and  Biaayans  are  the 
most  numerous  native  races.  Thev  dwell  in  the  cities 
and  cultivated  lowlands;  2,500,000  being  converts  to 
Roman  Gatholicism,  and  a  oon^derable  number,  espe- 
cially of  the  Bisayans,  Mohammedan.  The  mountain 
districts  are  inhabited  by  a  negro  race,  who,  in  features, 
stature,  and  savage  mode  of  living,  closely  resemble  the 
Alfoors  of  the  interior  of  Papua,  and  are  probably  the 
aborigines  driven  back  before  the  inroads  of  the  Ma- 
lays. A  few  of  the  negroes  are  Gbristian,  but  they  are 
chiefly  idolaters,  or  without  any  manifest  form  of  relig- 
ion, and  roaming  about  in  families,  without  fixed  dwell- 
ing. The  Mestizos  form  an  influential  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation; by  their  activity  engrossing  the  greatest  share 
of  the  trade.  These  are  mostly  of  Ghinese  fathers  and 
native  mothers. 

The  leading  mercantile  houses  are  English  and  Amer- 
ican. British  and  American  merchants  enjoy  the  lar- 
gest share  of  the  business,  the  exports  to  Great  Britain 
being  upwards  of  £1,500,000  sterling  yearly,  and  the 
imports  thence  nearly  of  the  same  value.  There  are 
seven  British  houses  established  at  Manilla,  and  one  at 
Iloilo,  in  the  populous  and  productive  island  of  Panay, 
which  is  the  centre  of  an  increasing  trade.  The  total 
exports  and  imports  of  the  Philippine  Islands  have  a 
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value  of  aboat  £6,000|000  yearly.  The  Chinese  exercise 
various  tnulea  and  callings,  remaining  only  for  a  time, 
and  never  bringing  their  wives  vrith  them.  The  prin- 
cipal languages  are  the  Tagalese  and  Bisayan«  Rice, 
sweet  potatoes,  fish,  flesh,  and  fniits  form  the  food  of 
the  Tagala  and  Bisayans,  who  usually  drink  only  water, 
though  sometimes  indulging  in  cocoa-wine.  Tobacco 
is  uMd  by  alL  They  are  gentle,  hospitable,  fond  of 
dancing  and  cock-fighting.  Education  ia  far  behind; 
it  is  similar  to  what  it  was  in  Europe  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Komish 
priesthood,  who  are  governed  by  an  archbishop  (of  Ma- 
nilla), and  the  bishops  of  New  Segovia,  Nueva  Caceres, 
and  Zebu,  Religious  processions  are  the  pride  of  the 
people,  and  are  formed  writh  great  parade,  thousands  of 
persons  carrying  wax-candles,  etc 

The  Sooloo  Islands  have  a  population  of  160,000 ;  are 
governed  by  a  sultan,  whose  capital  is  Sung,  in  6^  1' 
N.  lat.,  and  120°  55'  51"  E.  long.,  who  also  rules  over 
the  greatest  part  of  Paragoa,  the  northern  comer  only 
being  subject  to  Spain.  Luzon  has  a  population  of 
2,500,000,  one  fifth  part  being  independent;  the  Bisaya 
Islands,  2,000,000,  of  whom  three  fourths  are  under 
Spanish  rule.  The  population  of  Panay  amounts  to 
750,000,  and  that  of  Zebu  to  150,000.  Of  the  numbers 
in  Mindanao  nothing  is  known ;  the  districts  of  Zambo- 
anga,  MisamLs,  and  Caragan,  with  100,000  inhabitants, 
being  all  that  b  subject  to  Spain.  The  greater  part  of 
the  island  is  under  the  sultan  of  Mindanao,  resident  at 
Selanga,  in  7^  9'  N.  lat.,  and  124°  88'  £.  long.,  who, 
with  his  feudatory  chiefs,  can  bring  together  an  army 
of  100,000  men.  He  ia  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Span- 
iards. Besides  Manilla,  there  are  very  many  large  and 
important  cities,  especially  in  Luzon,  Panay,  and  Zebu. 
The  great  centres  of  trade  are  Manilla,  in  Luzon,  and 
Uoilo,  in  Panay.  The  Philippine  Islands  were  discov- 
ered in  1521  by  Magellan,  who,  after  visiting  Mindanao, 
sailed  to  Zebu,  where,  taking  part  with  the  king  in  a 
war,  he  waa  wounded,  and  died  at  Mactan  April  26, 
1521.  Some  years  later  the  Spanish  court  sent  an  ex- 
pedition under  Villabos,  who  named  the  islands  in  honor 
of  the  prince  of  Asturias,  afterwards  Philip  IL  For 
some  time  the  chief  Spanish  settlement  was  on  Zebu ; 
but  in  1581  Manilla  was  built,  and  has  since  continued 
to  be  the  seat  of  government. — Chambers.  See  Sem- 
per, Die  PkUippinm  u.  ihre  Bewokner  (WUrzb.  1869); 
and  his  Reiaen  im  Archipel  der  Philij^nnen  (Leips.  1867- 
73,  8  vols.  8vo) ;  Earl,  Papuans^  ch.  vii ;  A  cademy,  Aug. 
15, 1873,  p.  811. 

Philippiiui,  a  small  Russian  sect,  so  caUed  from  the 
founder,  Philip  Pustoswiilt,  under  whose  leadership  they 
emigrated  from  Russia  to  Livonia  near  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  century,  are  a  branch  of  the  Raskolniks 
(q.  v.).  They  call  themselves  Slarowerski,  or  "  Old- 
Faith  Men,"  because  they  cling  with  the  utmost  tenacity 
txt  the  old  service-books,  the  old  version  of  the  Bible, 
and  the  old  hymn  and  prayer  books  of  the  Russo-Greek 
Church,  in  the  exact  form  in  which  those  books  stood 
before  the  revision  which  they  underwent  at  the  hands 
of  the  patriarch  Nikon  (q.  v.)  near  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century.  There  are  two  classes  of  the  Raskolniks — one 
which  recognises  popes  (or  priests) ;  the  other,  which 
admits  no  priest  or  other  clerical  functionary.  The 
Philippins  are  of  the  latter  class;  and  they  not  only 
themselves  refuse  all  priestly  ministrations,  but  they  re- 
f^ard  all  such  ministrations— baptism,  marriage,  sacra- 
ments— as  invalid ;  and  they  rebaptize  all  who  join  their 
sect  from  other  Russian  communities.  All  their  own 
ministerial  offices  are  discharged  by  the  Starik,or  parish 
elder,  who  for  the  time  takes  the  title  of  pope,  and  is  re- 
quired to  observe  celibacy.  But  the  preaching  is  per- 
mitted to  any  one  who  feels  himself  "called  by  the 
Spirit"  to  undertake  iL  Among  the  Philippins  the  spirit 
of  fanaticism  at  times  has  run  to  the  wildest  excesses. 
They  refuse  oaths,  and  decline  to  enter  military  service; 
and  it  was  on  this  account  and  like  incompatibilities 
that  they  were  forced  to  emigrate,  under  the  leadership 


of  Philip  Pustoswiiit, "  the  saint  of  the  Desert."  They 
are  now  settled  partly  in  Polish  Lithuania,  partly  in 
East  Prussia,  where  they  have  several  small  settlements 
with  churches  of  their  own  rite.  They  are  reported  to 
be  a  peaceable  and  orderly  race.  Their  principal  pursuit 
is  agriculture ;  and  their  thrifty  and  industrious  habits 
have  secured  for  them  the  good-will  of  the  land-propri- 
etors as  well  as  of  the  government. 

They  are  sometimes  called  BruUur*,  or  Tueura,  from 
their  tendency  to  suicide,  which  they  consider  merito- 
rious, and  which  they  accordingly  court,  sometimes  bury- 
ing themselves  alive,  sometimes  starving  themselves 
to  death.  Accusations  of  laxity  of  morals  have  been 
brought  against  them,  of  renouncing  marriage,  and  liv- 
ing in  spiritual  brotherhood  and  sisterhood,  the  truth  of 
which  has  never  been  clearly  established ;  for  when  the 
empress  Anne  (A.D.  1730^1740)  sent  commissioners  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  their  monasteries,  they  shut 
themselves  up,  and  burned  themselves  alive  within  their 
own  walls,  rather  than  give  any  evidence  on  the  subject. 
See  Platon,  Greek  Church  (see  Index).    (J.  H.  W.) 

PhilippiBta  is  the  name  of  that  sect  or  party  among 
the  Lutherans  who  were  the  followers  of  Philip  Melanc- 
thon.  He  had  strenuously  opposed  the  Ubiquists,  who 
arose  in  his  time ;  and  the  dispute  growing  still  hotter 
after  his  death,  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  who  es- 
poused Melancthon's  opinion,  wero  called  by  the  Fla- 
cians,  who  Attacked  it,  PkiUppists,  They  were  strongest 
in  that  university,  the  opposite  party  controlling  the 
Univermty  of  Jena.  The  Phllippists  were  in  the  end 
accused  of  being  Calvinists  at  heart,  and  were  much 
persecuted  by  the  ultra-Lutheran  party.  See  the  differ- 
ent w^orks  on  the  Reformation  (q.  v.),  and  the  long  trea- 
tise in  Uerzog,  Real-Encykhpdc^f  xi,  537-546.  See  also 
AdiaphobusticCostrovkrsy;  Melakctthon. 

Philipps,  Dirk,  one  of  the  most  eminent  co-labor- 
ers of  Simon  Menno  (q.  v.),  was  bom  in  1504  at  Len- 
wardeii,  the  capital  of  Friedand,  of  Romish  parentage. 
He  was  carefully  and  piously  reared,  and  bad  unusual 
educational  facilities  in  his  time.  When  the  Anabap- 
tists came  to  Friesland,  Philipps,  who  was  then  a  de- 
voted Romanist,  soon  became  interested  in  the  new 
doctrines;  and  after  his  brother  Ubbo,  a  common  me- 
chanic, had  embraced  the  modem  teachings  and  l)ecome 
a  preacher.  Dirk  also  found  pleasure  in  them ;  forsook 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  was  rebaptized.  As  a  preacher 
of  the  new  doctrines  he  was  stationed  at  Appingadam 
(Groningen),  and  contented  himself  in  that  position  until 
the  Anabaptists  advocated  the  extreme  socialistic  viewa. 
About  the  year  1584  or  1535  these  two  brothers  came 
out  boldly  against  the  MUnster  ideas  of  the  Anabaptists, 
and  thus  propared  the  way  for  the  revolution  which 
Menno  shortly  after  effected.  After  1586  the  brothers 
Philipps  disappear,  and  are  but  little  heard  of.  At 
the  conference  of  the  different  Anabaptists  held  at  Buck- 
holt,  in  Westphalia,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  pres- 
ent. In  1543  we  find  them  at  Emden.  After  that  we 
only  meet  Dirk  now  and  then,  but  always  in  closest  inti- 
macy with  Menno.  Ubbo  finally  separated  from  both 
Dirk  and  Menno,  and  took  a  conciliatory  positioo  be- 
tween the  Protestants  and  Romanists.  But  Dirk  re- 
mained troe  to  Menno,  and  ever  after  is  warmly  com- 
mended by  the  great  Dutch  Reformer  and  founder  of  the 
Qiuikers  of  Holland.  After  the  death  of  Simon  Menno, 
Dirk  was  more  or  less  involved,  and  that  unhappily,  in 
the  controversies  which  agitated  the  Dutch  Anabaptists. 
In  1568  he  was  at  Dantzic,  but  was  so  much  sought  after 
at  home  that  the  sixty-four>year8-old  man  consented  to 
return  to  Emden.  He  died  there  in  1568  or  1570.  His 
many  pamphleteering  publications  have  been  collected 
in  his  inchiridioHf  or  "  Hand-book,"  among  which  there 
is  an  Apology  or  Drfenoe  of  the  Anabaptistt;  a  treatise 
on  Chrittian  Marriagct  etc  It  is  the  universal  testi- 
mony of  Protestants  and  Romanists  that  Dirk  Philipps 
waa  a  very  learned  man,  well  versed  in  the  clasaioal 
languages,  and  a  pulpit  orator  of  the  very  highest  order. 
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S«e  Gent,  A%f<ng  «.  Fori^mug  dor  SirMgkeitm  ttnter 
dm  TamfyenmUm ;  Blaap.  Ten  Gate,  GmJi.  der  Tauf" 
yaumUm,  See  alio  Mmnroirma,  and  the  literature 
thereto  appended.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Philipps,  Ubbo.    See  Phiupps,  Dmx. 

PhillppBOhn,  MosESy  a  noted  Hebraist,  was  bom 
May  9, 1775,  in  Sandersleben,  a  small  town  on  the  Wip- 
per,  and  was  destined  for  a  rabbinate  bv  his  parents, 
who  began  to  initiate  him  into  Hebrew  when  he  was 
acaxcely  four  yean  of  age.  In  1787  he  was  sent  to  a 
rabbinic  school  at  Halberstadt,  where  he  was  instructed 
in  the  Talmnd  and  other  branches  of  rabbinic  litera- 
ture. He  then  went  to  Brunswick,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  sciences  generally,  and  in 
particular  Hebrew  philology,  acquiring  a  most  classical 
and  charming  style  in  Hebrew  composition.  In  1799, 
when  only  four- and -twenty,  he  was  appointed  master 
of  the  noted  Jewish  school  at  Dessau,  where  the  cel- 
ebrated historian  Jost  and  the  philosopher  Mendels- 
sohn, were  educated.  Here  Philippeohn  prosecuted  more 
zealously  than  ever  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  and  determined  to  continue,  with  the  aid  of 
his  three  colleagues,  the  great  Bible  work  commenced 
by  Mendelssohn  (q.  v.),  selecting  the  minor  prophets  for 
their  conjoint  labor.  Philippeohn  undertook  to  trans- 
late and  expound  Hpsea  and  Joel,  being  the  two  most 
difficult  books  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets;  his  col- 
league Wolf  the  translation  and  exposition  of  Obadiah, 
Micah,  Habakkuk,  and  Zephaniah ;  his  colleague  Sol- 
omon undertook  Haggai  and  Zechariah;  while  Neuman 
undertook  Amos,  Nahum,  and  Malacbi ;  Jonah  having 
already  been  published  by  Lowe  (q.  v.) ;  and  the  whole 

was  published  under  the  title  M"t1ilI9  nnSS,  a  Pure 
Offeruuf,  at  Dessau,  in  1805.  Three  years  later  Philipp- 
aohn  published  a  Hebrew  Grammar  and  Chrestomathy, 
entitled  nra  '^'A  9*1173,  Friend  of  Student*  (Dessau, 

1808;  2d  improved  ed.  ibid.  1828);  and  a  Ildnrew  Com- 
matary  on  tht  Book  of  Iktmd,  with  a  translation  by 
Wolf  (ibid.  1808).  He  also  wrote  essays  on  various 
anbjects  connected  with  Hebrew  literature  in  the  He- 
brew periodical  called  r)QX7Sn,  The  Gatherer,  and  died 
April  20,  1814.  See  Steinschneider,  Caialogut  Libr. 
Bebr.  in  BUdiotheca  Bodlektna,  coL  2099,  and  the  inter- 
esting biographical  sketch  by  Dr.  Ph.  Philippson,  in  his 
Biogrc^k^he  Skizzen  (Lei[».  1864) ;  Jost,  Gesch,  der 
Juden,  M.  $,  Sekten  (see  Index  in  voL  iii).->Kitto,  Cyclop, 
Bib.  Lit.  s.  V. 

Philips,  ZSdw^ard,  M.A.,  an  Engl'ish  divine,  was 
bom  near  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  He  was  en- 
tered a  student  in  Broadgate^s  Hall,  now  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, in  1574;  became  preacher  at  St.  Saviour's,  South- 
wark,  London,  and  died  about  1603.  He  was  a  Calvinist, 
and  esteemed  "  a  person  zealous  of  the  truth  of  God, 
earnest  in  his  calling,  faithful  in  his  message,  powerful 
in  his  speech,  careful  of  his  flock,  peaceable  and  blame- 
less in  his  life,  and  comfortable  and  constant  in  his 
death."  His  published  sermons  are  entitled,  Certaine 
Godly  and  Learned  SermonM,  Preached  by  that  worthy 
Servant  o/ Christ  in  St.  Saviour%  m  Southwark;  and 
were  taken  by  the  pen  o/IL  Yelverton,  of  Gray  %  Inn^  Gen* 
Ueman  (Land.  1607, 4to).~Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibliog.  s.  v. 

Philips,  Thomas,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine,  was 
bom  of  ProtesUnt  parentage  at  Ickford,  in  Buckingham- 
ahiic;  received  his  education  at  St  Oraer's,  and  there 
beeame  a  sealons  Romanist.  He  entered  into  orders, 
and  became  a  Jesoit,  but  quitted  that  society,  and  ob- 
tained a  prebend  in  the  collegiate  church  of  Tongres, 
with  a  dispensation  to  reside  in  England.  He  was  the 
aatbor  of  The  Study  of  Saered  Literature  Stated  and 
Cmridind  (Lond.  1768, 8vo) ;  and  The  Ufe  of  Cardinal 
Pole  (Oxf.  1764-67, 2  vols.).  He  died  at  Liege  in  1774. 
miipt  was  a  man  of  eminent  piety,  and  a  writer  of 
esBskletabte  ability. 

ndlip's  (St,)  A5D  Jameses  (St,)  Day,  a  festival 
alsenred  in  memory  of  the  apostles  Philip  and  James 


the  Leas,  on  the  Ist  of  May.    In  the  Greek  Church  the 
festival  of  St.  Philip  is  kept  on  the  14th  of  November. 

Philis'tia  (Heb.  Pele'theth,  ni^^D,  signif.  doubt- 
ful [see  below] ;  Sept.  rtXXo^vAoc),  the  land  of  the  Phi- 
listines, as  it  is  usually  styled  in  pruee  (Gen.  xxi,  82, 
38;  Exod.  xiii,  17;  1  Sam.  xxvii,  1,  7;  xxix,  11;  1 
Kings  iv,  21 ;  2  Kings  viii,  2,  8).  This  term  is  ren- 
dered in  our  version  sometimes  "  Palestina,"  as  in  Exod. 
XV,  14,  and  Isa.  xiv,  29,  31 ;  and ''  Palestine'*  m  Joel  iii, 
4;  but  '^Philistia"  in  Psa.  Ix,  8;  Ixxxvii,  4;  and  cviii, 
9 ;  and  "  PhiUstines"  in  Psa.  IxxxiU,  7.  "  Palestine*' 
originally  meant  nothing  but  the  district  inhabited  by 
the  *'  Philistines,"'  who  are  called  by  Josephus  UaXai- 
(rrlvoc,  **  Palsestines"  {Ant.  v,  1,  8).  In  fact  the  two 
words  are  the  same,  and  the  difference  in  their  present 
form  is  but  the  result  of  gradual  corruption.  The  form 
Philistia  does  not  occur  anywhere  in  the  Sept.  or  Vul- 
gate. In  Exod.  XV,  14  this  word  {Pelesheth)  is  used 
along  with  Canaan,  and  as  distinct  from  it;  in  Joel  iii, 
4  its  **  coasts'*  are  referred  to  (for  it  was  a  littoral  terri- 
tory), and  are  coupled  with  Tyre  and  Sidon  as  having 
sold  into  slavery  the  children  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem, 
and  carried  off  silver  and  gold  from  the  Temple ;  and 
in  Isa.  xiv,  29-31  it  is  told  not  to  congratulate  itself  on 
the  death  of  Ahaz,  who  had  smitten  it.  In  Psa.  Ix,  8 ; 
Ixxxiii,  7;  Ixxxvii,  4;  cviii,  9,  it  is  classed  among 
countries  hostile  to  IsraeL  The  word  therefore  uni- 
formly in  Scripture  denotes  the  territory  of  the  Philis- 
tines— though  it  came  at  length  to  signify  in  common 
speech  the  entire  country — the  Holy  Land.  Philistia 
is  probably  the  country  vaguely  referred  to  by  Herodo- 
tus as  Xvpiri  UaXaiariva — for  he  describes  it  as  lying 
on  the  sea-coast  (vii,  89).  The  name  is  specially  at- 
tached to  Southern  Syria  by  Strabo  (xvi),  Pomp.  Mela 
(i,  11),  and  Pliny  (//M^  ^at.  v,  12).  The  broader  sig- 
nification of  the  term  arose  by  degrees.  Josephus  ap- 
parentiy  uses  it  in  both  meanings  (Ant.  i,  6,  2,  4;  viii, 
10,  3).  Philo  says  of  Palestine,  »/  ron  wpofnjyopiviTo 
Xavavaiwtff  and  Jerome  says,  ^  Terra  Judoea  qua  nunc 
appellatur  PaUestina**  (see  Reland,  Palast,  chap,  i,  \-ii, 
viii).  In  the  Talmud  and  the  Arabic  it  likewise  de- 
notes the  whole  land  of  the  Jews.    See  Palestine. 

The  name  itself  has  given  rise  to  various  conjectures. 
Hitzig  identities  the  Philistines  with  Uikaayoi^  and 
supposes  the  word,  after  the  Sanscrit  VakikMha,  to  de- 
note the  white  races,  as  opposed  to  the  Phoenician  or 
dusky  races  (see  Kenrick,  Phetn.  p.  50,  52).  Redslob 
makes  it  a  transposition  of  the  name  of  their  country, 
nbcti,  Shephelah,  the  low  country  (A.  V.  "  valley"  or 
^  plain").  Knobel,  Gesenius,  Movers,  and  Roth  take  it 
from  the  root  ^^D,  "  to  emigrate** — of  which  'AAXo^u- 
Xoi  is  supposed  to  be  a  translation.  FUrst  substantially 
agrees  with  this  etymology,  from  the  same  Heb.  root, 
in  the  sense  of  breaking  through,  i.  e.  "wandering." 
Stark  regards  this  Greek  term  as  opposed  to  o/iu^t/XoCi 
"of  the  same  race**  (Gaza,  p.  67) ;  and  Von  Lengerke 
looks  upon  it  as  a  playful  transposition  of  i^vXurruifi. 
'AXXo^vXot  seems,  in  later  Greek,  to  denote  a  foreign 
race  living  in  a  country  among  its  natives.  Thus  Po- 
lybius  gives  the  name  to  the  forces  of  Hannibal  located 
in  Gaul  and  Italy  (iii,  61).  llie  Sept.  has  in  this  way 
given  it  to  a  race  that  lived  in  a  country  which  God 
had  conferred  in  promise  on  the  Hebrew  people.  The 
same  name  is  for  a  like  reason  given  to  the  population 
of  Galilee  (1  Maccv,  15). 

Philistia  proper  was  a  long  and  somewhat  broad  strip 
of  land  lying  on  the  sea-coast,  west  of  the  hills  of 
Ephraim  and  Judah,  and  stretching  generally  from 
Egypt  to  Phoenicia.  The  northern  portion  of  this  ter- 
ritory, from  Joppa  nearly  as  far  as  Ashkelon,  was  allotted 
to  Dan ;  and  the  southern  portion,  from  Ashkelon  to  the 
wilderness  of  Tlh,  and  extending  east  to  Beersheba, 
was  assigned  to  Judah.  In  short,  it  comprised  the 
southern  coast  and  plain  of  Canaan,  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean, hence  called  **  the  sea  of  the  Philistines'*  (Exod. 
xxiii,  31),  from  Ekron  to  the  border  of  Egj'pt;  though 
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at  certaiQ  times  the  PhilUtines  had  also  in  poaaeflBion 
large  portiona  of  the  interior  (Psa.  Ix,  7 ;  Uxxvii,  4 ; 
cviii,  10 ;  1  Sam.  xxxi,  8 ;  1  Kings  xv,  27 ;  Psa.  Ixxxui, 
7).  The  land  of  the  PhiUstines  parUkes  of  the  general 
desolation  common  to  it  with  Jadasa  and  other  neigh- 
boring states.  According  to  Volnev,  except  the  imme- 
diate environs  of  a  few  villages,  the  whole  country  is  a 
desert  abandoned  to  the  Bedawin  Arabs,  who  feed  their 
flocks  on  it  (Zeph.  ii,  4-7).    See  Philistine. 

Philia'tiiii  (Gen.  x,  14).    See  Philistikb. 

Phllis'tliie  (Heb.  PeHahH',  *^niSbD,  gentUe  from 
nt^^bD,  PhUiitia;  Sept.  oAXo^vXoc,  but  sometimes  «v- 
Xtoriiifi  for  the  plur.,  which  is  the  usual  form ;  A.  Y. 
once  "PhiliBtim,"  Gen.  x,  14;  Josephus,  Uakaiorivoi, 
Ant,  V,  1, 18),  a  race  of  aboriginal  Canaanites  inhabiting 
the  land  of  Philistia  (q.  v.).  (The  folk>wing  article  is 
mainly  based  upon  that  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,) 

I.  Earfy  History,—!,  The  ori^  of  the  Philistines  is 
nowhere  expressly  stated  in  the  Bible;  but  since  the 
prophets  describe  them  as  *'  the  Philistines  from  Caphtor" 
(Amos  ix,  7),  and  **  the  remnant  of  the  maritime  district 
of  Caphtor"  (Jer.  xlvii,  4),  it  b  primd  fade  probable 
that  they  were  the  ^*Caphtorims  which  came  out  of 
Caphtor**  who  expelled  the  Avim  from  their  territory 
and  occupied  it  in  their  place  (Deut.  ii,  28),  and  that 
these  again  were  the  Caphtorim  mentioned  in  the  Mo- 
saic genealogical  table  among  the  descendants  of  Miz- 
raim  (Gen.  x,  14).  But  in  establishing  this  conclusion 
certain  difficulties  present  themselves:  in  the  first  place, 
it  is  observable  that  in  Gen.  x,  14  the  Philistines  are 
connected  with  the  Casluhim  rather  than  the  Caphto- 
rim. It  has  generally  been  assumed  that  the  text  has 
suffered  a  transposition,  and  that  the  parenthetical 
clause  **out  of  whom  came  Philistim"  ought  to  follow 
the  words  **and  Caphtorim."  This  explanation  is, 
however,  inadmissible;  for  (1)  there  is  no  external  evi- 
dence whatever  of  any  variation  in  the  text,  either  here 
or  in  the  parallel  passage  in  1  Cbrou.  i,  12 ;  and  (2)  if 
the  transposition  were  effected,  the  desired  sense  would 
not  be  gained ;  for  the  words  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "out 
of  whom"  (DISS  *^1S;K)  really  mean  "  whence/'  and  de- 
note  a  local  movement  rather  than  a  genealogical  de- 
scent, so  that,  as  applied  to  the  Caphtorim,  they  would 
merely  indicate  a  sojourn  of  the  Philistines  in  their 
land,  and  not  the  identity  of  the  two  races.  The  clause 
seems  to  have  an  appropriate  meaning  in  its  present  po- 
rition:  it  looks  like  an  interpolation  into  the  original 
document  with  the  view  of  explaining  when  and  where 
the  name  Philistine  was  first  applied  to  the  people 
whose  proper  appellation  was  Caphtorim.  It  is  an  ety- 
mological as  well  as  a  historical  memorandum ;  for  it  is 
based  on  the  meaning  of  the  name  Philistine  (from  the 
root  U9bQ=the  iEthiopicyai<ua,  *'to  migrate;"  a  term 

which  is  said  to  be  still  current  in  Abyssinia  [Knobel, 
VoUxrt,  p.  281],  and  which  on  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments appears  under  the  form  of  Puloat  [Brugsch, 
lliU,  d Egypt,  p.  187]),  viz. "  emigrant,"  and  is  designed 
to  account  for  the  application  of  that  name.  But  a  sec- 
ond and  more  serious  difficulty  arises  out  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Philistines ;  for  while  the  Caphtorim  were 
Hamitic,  the  Philistine  language  is  held  to  have  been 
Shemitic  (Hitzig,  in  his  Urgeschichte  d,  PhiL,  how- 
ever, maintains  that  the  language  is  Indo-European, 
with  a  view  to  prove  the  Philistines  to  be  Pelasgi.  He 
is,  we  believe,  singular  in  his  view.)  It  has  hence  been 
inferred  that  the  Philistines  were  in  reality  a  Shemitic 
race,  and  that  they  derived  the  title  of  Caphtorim  sim- 
ply from  a  residence  in  Caphtor  (Ewald,  i,331 ;  Movers, 
Phdnie,  iii,  258),  and  it  has  been  noticed  in  confirmation 
of  this  that  their  land  is  termed  Canaan  (Zeph.  ii,  5). 
But  this  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  express  as- 
senion  of  the  Bible  that  they  were  Caphtorim  (Deut.  ii, 
23),  and  not  simply  that  they  came  from  Caphtor ;  and 
the  term  Canaan  is  applied  to  their  country,  not  ethno- 
logically  but  etyroologically,  to  describe  the  trading 


habits  of  the  Fhiltstinea.  The  difficulty  arising  out  of 
the  question  of  language  has  been  met  by  assuming 
either  that  the  Caphtorim  adopted  the  language  of  the 
conquered  Avim  (a  not  unusual  ciicamstance  where  the 
conquered  form  the  bulk  of  the  population),  or  that 
they  diverged  from  the  Hamitic  stock  at  a  period  when 
the  distinctive  features  of  Hamitism  and  Shemitism 
were  yet  in  embryo.  (See  below.)  A  third  objection 
to  their  Egyptian  origin  is  raised  from  the  application 
of  the  term  "  uncircumcised"  to  them  (1  Sam.  xvii,  26; 
2  Sam.  i,  20),  whereas  the  Egyptians  were  circumcised 
(HeTX>d.  ii,  86).  But  this  objection  is  answered  by  Jer. 
ix,  26, 26,  where  the  same  term  is  in  some  sense  applied 
to  the  Egyptians,  however  it  may  be  reconciled  with 
the  sutem'ent  of  Herodotus.    See  Capbtob. 

There  is  additional  evidence  to  the  above  that  the 
Philistines  belonged  to  the  Shemitic  family.  The 
names  of  their  cities  and  their  proper  names  are  of  She- 
mitic origin.  In  their  intercourse  with  the  Israelites 
there  are  many  intimations  that  the  two  used  a  com- 
mon language.  How  is  this,  if  they  were  immigrants 
in  Palestine?  This  difficulty  is  removed  by  supposing 
that  originally  they  were  in  Palestine,  being  a  piart  of 
the  great  Shemitic  family,  went  westward,  under  press- 
ure from  the  wave  of  population  which  came  down 
from  the  higher  country  to  the  sea-coast,  but  after- 
wards returned  eastward,  back  from  Crete  to  Palestine; 
so  that  in  Amos  ix,  7  it  is  to  be  understood  that  God 
brought  them  up  to  Palestine,  as  he  brought  the  Israel- 
ites out  of  Egypt — back  to  their  home.  This  view  the 
passage  undoubtedly  admits;  but  we  cannot  agree  with 
Movers  in  holding  that  it  gives  direct  evidence  in  its 
favor,  though  his  general  position  is  probably  correct, 
that  the  PhiUstines  first  quitted  the  mainland  for  the 
neighboring  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  then, 
after  a  time,  returned  to  their  original  homo  (Movers, 
p.  19,  29,  85).  Greek  writers,  however,  give  evidence 
of  a  wide  diffusion  of  the  Shemitic  race  over  the  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Thucydides  says  (i,  8)  that  most 
of  the  islands  were  inhabited  by  Carians  and  Phceni- 
cians.  Of  Crete,  Herodotus  (i,  178)  declares  that  bar- 
barians had,  before  Minos,  formed  the  population  of  the 
island.  There  is  evidence  in  Homer  to  the  same  effect 
(^Od,  ix,  174 ;  comp.  Strabo,  p.  475).  Many  proofs  offer 
themselves  that,  before  the  spread  of  the  Hellenes,  these 
islands  were  inhabited  by  Shemitic  races.  The  wor- 
ship observed  in  them  at  this  time  shows  a  Shemitic 
origin.  The  Shemitics  gave  place  to  the  Hellenics — a 
change  which  dates  from  the  time  of  Minos,  who  drove 
them  out  of  the  blands,  giving  the  dominion  to  his  son. 
The  expelled  population  settled  on  the  Asiatic  coast. 
This  evidence,  derived  from  heathen  sources,  gives  a 
representation  which  agrees  with  the  scriptural  account 
of  the  origin,  the  westerly  wandering,  and  eastward 
return  of  the  Philistines.  But  chronology  creates  a  dif- 
ficulty. Minos  probably  lived  about  the  year  RC 1800. 
According  to  the  O.  T.  the  Philistines  were  found  in 
Palestine  at  an  earlier  periotL  In  Gen.  xx,  2;  xxvi,  1, 
we  find  a  Philistine  king  of  Gerar.  But  this  king  (and 
others)  may  have  been  so  termed,  not  because  he  was 
of  Philistine  blood,  but  because  he  dwelt  in  ths  land 
which  was  afterwards  called  Philistia.  There  are  other 
considerations  which  seem  to  show  that  Philistines  did 
not  occupy  this  country  in  the  days  of  Abraham  (con- 
sult Bertheau,  p.  196).  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the 
Philistines  existed  in  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Moses  as 
a  brave  and  warlike  people  (Exod.  xiii,  17)— a  fact 
which  places  them  on  the  Asiatic  continent  long  before 
Minos.  This  difficulty  does  not  appear  considerable  to 
us.  There  may  have  been  a  return  eastwards  before 
the  time  of  Minos,  as  well  as  one  in  his  time ;  or  he 
may  have  merely  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  a  return 
commenced,  from  some  cause  or  other — war,  over-popu- 
lation, etc. — at  a  much  earlier  period.  The  informa- 
tion found  in  the  Bible  is  easily  understood  on  the 
showing  that  in  the  earliest  ages  tribes  of  the  Shemitic 
race  spread  themselves  over  the  West,  and,  becoming 


Df  tbe  ieUodi, 
tioD.  To  Ibeae  tribes  the  Fhilii^nu  appear  («  ban 
bdntgtd,  irbo,  Tor  what  reason  we  know  not,  left  Crete, 
■Ed  Kllkd  on  the  coast  of  Palestiue. 

1  The  next  question  tbeRfore  that  siiaes  lelslea  lo 
lit  arif  morematlt  ol  the  Pt>Uis(ine&  It  has  been 
Tsj  generally  sssumed  oT  late  yean  ibat  Caphtor  rep- 
Rsuts  Cnte,  and  that  tbe  Philiadnea  migrated  fnus 
that  isliDd,  either  directly  or  througb  ligypl,  into  Pal- 
eUine.  This  hypothesis  presopposet  the  Sbemitie  or- 
igin o(  the  Philistines;  for  wfl  believe  that  there  are  no 
(races  of  Mamilic  settlements  iti  Crete,  ind  consequently 
the  Biblical  statement  that  Capbtorit 


Hsrsorer,  the  name  Caphtor  can  only  be  iileutified  with 
the  Egyptian  Coptos.  Bat  tbe  Cretan  origin  oT  the 
Philiitinea  has  been  deduced,  not  so  moch  TiDm  the 
Dsme  Caphtor,  as  from  that  of  tbe  Cheiethites.  This 
nime  in  its  Hebrew  fonn  CP^B)  bears  a  close  resem- 
blsnce  to  Crete,  and  is  rendered  Cretans  in  the  Sept. 

been  discovered  in  the  term  '<-l3,  hiri,  which  is  applied 
10  Ibe  royal  guard  (J  Kings 
iL  i.  19),  arid  which  Bonnds 
like  Cariana.  Tbe  lattei  of 
these  arguments  asaamea  that 
the  Cherethitea  of  David's 
gasrd  were  identical  with  the 
CbeiTthites  of  the  PhilisIiiM 
plain,  which  appears  in  the 
higbeM  d^ree  improbable. 
See  DiiuiEriirTE.  With  re- 
gard to  the  Turmer  argument, 
Ibe  mere  cainddence  uf  the 
nsmes  cannut  pass  for  much 
without  some  corroboratire 
lesliiiiony.  The  Bible  fur- 
niibea  none,  for  Ibe  name  oc- 
eun  bat  tbrice  {■  Sam.  xxx, 
\i;  Euk.  sxv,  16;  Zepb.  ii. 
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this  tradition  may  be  traced  bock  to,  and  woa  perhaps 
founded  on,  an  insciiptioa  on  the  duns  of  tbat  city,  con- 
taining the  letters  M  EINQ ;  but  these  coins  are  of  no 
bigher  date  than  the  1st  century  RC,  and  belong  to  a 
period  when  Uaas  had  attained  b  decided  Greek  char- 
acter (Josephua,  War,  ii,  6,  6).  Again,  the  worship  of 
tbe  god  Hama,  and  its  iden^ty  with  the  Cretan  Jove, 
are  frequently  mentioned  by  early  writers  (Mover*, 
Pk6iiit.  i,  6e  j) ;  but  tbe  name  is  Fbonician,  being  the 
martm, "  lord,"  uf  1  Cur.  xvl,  3S,  and  it  seems  more  pmb- 
able  that  (Isxa  and  Crete  derived  the  worihip  from  a 
common  source,  I'htenida.  Without  therefore  asserting 
tbat  mittrationi  may  not  have  taken  place  from  Crete 
to  Philisiia,  we  bold  that  tbe  evidence  adduced  to  prove 
tbat  tbey  did  is  not  altogether  sufBcicnt.  What  is  re- 
markable, and  as  if  two  distinct  and  unallied  peoples 
bore  the  same  appellation,  on  a  taUet  of  Barneses  III  at 
Hediuet  HabO  is  sculptured  a  naval  victory  over  the 
Sbanitana,  perhaps  tbe  Cberethilea  of  CreU ;  while  an- 
other nation  of  tbe  same  name,  perhaps  tbe  Cherethites 
of  tbe  mainland,  form  a  portion  of  the  Egyptian  armv. 
We  find  also  tbe  name  Puluiala  in  cloae  connection  with 
this  Sharutana.     See  CnrTE, 


*).«; 


y  applie* 


Philistine  Ship 
of  the  word  (sec 


dimict;  the  testimony  of  tbe 
Sept.  is  invalidated  by  tbe  fact 
that  it  ia  baaed  upon  the  mere 
Zepb.  ii,  6,  where  terM  is  slso  rendered  Crete) ;  and, 
Isitly,  we  have  to  account  for  tbe  introduction  of  tbe 
daa^eal  nanw  of  the  island  side  by  side  with  the  He- 
brew term  Caphtor.  A  certain  amonnt  of  testimony  ia 
indeed  adduced  in  favor  of  a  ooonociion  between  Ciete 
and  Philistia ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  vague  ru- 
mor, recnrded  but  not  adopted  by  Tacitus  (Huf.  v,  6), 
tbe  evidence  ia  confined  to  the  town  of  Gaia,  and  even 
in  ihia  case  is  not  wholly  satisCsctori'.  The  town,  ac- 
CDiding  to  Stephanos  Byxantiniia  (a.  v.  rdfn),  was 
termed  Hinos^as  having 


hy  EgjrpiUns. 


On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  held  by  Ewald  (i,  380} 
and  others  tbat  the  Cherethites  and  Peletbites  (i  Sam. 
XX,  2S)  were  C^ieretbitea  and  Philistines.  The  objec- 
tions to  this  view  are:  (I)  that  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  David  would  select  his  officers  from  tbe  hereditary 
foes  of  bis  country,  particularly  so  immediately  after  be 
had  enforced  their  submission ;  (2)  that  tbere  appears 
no  reason  why  an  undue  prominence  should  have  been 
given  to  the  Cherethites  by  plscing  tbst  name  Arst,  and 
altering  Philutina  into  Peleihites,  so  as  to  produce  a 
pannomaaia ;  (8)  tbat  the  names  subsequently  applied 
lo  tbe  aame  body  (2  Kings  xi,  19}  are  appellalivea ;  and 
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(4)  that  the  terms  admit  of  a  probable  ezplanatum  from 
Hebrew  roots.    See  Pklbthitb. 

8.  A  still  more  important  point  to  be  decided  in  con* 
nection  with  the  early  history  of  the  Philistines  is  the 
time  when  they  settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  If  we  were 
to  restrict  ourselves  to  the  statements  of  the  Bible,  we 
should  conclude  that  this  took  {dace  before  the  time  of 
Abraham ;  for  they  are  noticed  in  his  day  as  a  pastoral 
tribe  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gerar  (Gen.  xxi,  82, 84; 
xxvi,  1,  8) ;  and  this  position  aoconls  well  with  the 
statement  in  Deut  ii,  28  that  the  Avim  dwelt  in  Ha- 
zerim,  i  e.  in  nomad  encampments;  for  Gerar  lay  in  the 
south  country,  which  was  jost  adapted  to  such  a  life. 
At  the  time  of  the  exodus  they  were  still  in  the  same 
neighborhood,.but  grown  sufficiently  powerful  to  inspire 
the  Israelites  with  fear  (Exod.  xiii,  17 ;  xv,  14).  When 
the  Israelites  arrived,  they  were  in  full  possession  of  the 
Shephelah  from  the  "river  of  Egypt"  (el-Arish)  in  the 
south  to  Ekron  in  the  north  (Josh,  xv,  4, 47),  and  had 
formed  a  confederacy  of  five  powerful  cities — Gaza,  Ash- 
dod,  Ashkelon,  Gath,  and  Ekron  (Josh,  xiii,  8).  At  what 
period  these  cities  were  originally  founded  we  know  not, 
but  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  they  were 
of  Canaanitish  origin,  and  had  previously  been  .occupied 
by  the  Avim.  The  name  Gath  is  certainly  Canaanitish ; 
so  most  probably  are  Gaza,  Ariidod,  and  Ekron.  Ash- 
kelon is  doubtful ;  and  the  terminations  both  of  this  and 
Ekron  may  be  Philistine.  Gaza  is  mentioned  as  early 
as  in  Gen.  x,  19  as  a  city  of  the  Canaanites;  and  this  as 
well  as  Ashdod  and  Ekron  was  in  Joshua*s  time  the 
asylum  of  the  Canaanitish  Anakim  (Josh,  xi,  22).  The 
interval  that  elapsed  between  Abraham  and  the  exodus 
seems  sufficient  to  allow  for  the  alteration  that  took 
place  in  the  position  of  the  Philistines,  and  their  trans- 
formation from  a  pastoral  tribe  to  a  settled  and  powerful 
nation.  But  such  a  view  has  not  met  with  acceptance 
among  modern  critics,  partly  because  it  leaves  the  mi- 
grations of  the  Philistines  wholly  unconnected  with  any 
known  historical  event,  and  partly  because  it  does  not 
serve  to  explain  the  great  increase  of  their  power  in  the 
time  of  the  Judges.  To  meet  these  two  requirements 
a  double  migration  on  the  part  of  the  Philistines,  or  of 
the  two  branches  of  that  nation,  has  been  suggested. 
Knobel,  for  instance,  regards  the  Philistines  proper  as  a 
branch  of  the  same  stock  as  that  to  which  the  Hyksos 
belonged,  and  he  discovers  the  name  Philistine  in  the 
opprobrious  name  Philition  or  PhUitia,  bestowed  on  the 
Shepherd  kings  (Herod,  ii,  128) ;  their  first  entrance  into 
Canaan  from  the  Casluhim  would  thus  be  subsequent 
to  the  patriarohal  age,  and  coincident  with  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Hyk80&  The  Cherethttes  he  identifies  with 
the  Caphtorim  who  displaced  the  Avim ;  and  these  he 
regards  as  Cretans,  who  did  not  enter  Canaan  before  the 
period  of  the  Judges.  The  former  part  of  bis  theory  is 
inconsistent  with  the  notices  of  the  Philistines  in  the 
book  of  Genesis ;  these,  lAerefore,  he  regards  as  additions 
of  a  later  date  (  Vdlkert,  p.  218  sq.).  The  view  adopted 
by  Movers  is,  that  the  Philistines  were  carried  west- 
ward from  Palestine  into  Lower  Egypt  by  the  stream 
of  the  Hyksos  movement  at  a  period  subsequent  to  Abra- 
ham ;  from  Egypt  they  passied  to  Crete,  and  returned 
to  Palestine  in  the  early  period  of  the  Judges  {Phoniz. 
iii,  258).  This  is  inconsbtent  with  the  notices  in  Joshua. 
Ewald,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  GeschitAtef  propounds 
the  hypothesis  of  a  double  immigration  from  Crete,  the 
first  of  which  took  place  in  the  ante-patriarchal  period, 
as  a  consequence  either  of  the  Canaanitish  settlement 
or  of  the  Hyksos  movement,  the  second  in  the  time  of 
the  Judges  (Gefch.  i,  829-881).  We  cannot  regard  the 
above  views  in  any  other  light  than  as  speculations,  built 
up  on  very  slight  data,  and  unsatisfactory,  inasmuch  as 
they  fail  to  reconcile  the  statements  of  Scripture.  For 
they  all  imply  (1)  that  the  notice  of  the  Caphtorim  in 
Gen.  X,  14  applies  to  an  entirely  distinct  tribe  from  the 
Philistines,  as  EwaM  (i,  881,  note)  himself  allows;  (2) 
that  either  the  notices  in  Gen.  xx,  xxvi,  or  those  in 
Josh.  XV,  45-47,  or  perchance  both,  are  interpolations; 


and  (8)  that  the  notice  in  Dent,  ii,  28,  which  certainly 
bears  marks  of  high  antiquity,  belongs  to  a  late  date, 
and  refers  solely  to  the  Cherethites.  But,  beyond  these 
inconsistencies,  there  are  two  points  which  appear  to 
militate  against  the  theory  of  the  second  immigration 
in  the  time  of  the  Judges:  (1)  that  the  national  title  of 
the  nation  always  remained  Philistine,  whereas,  accord- 
ing to  these  theories,  it  was  the  Cretan  or  Cherethite 
element  which  led  to  the  great  development  of  power  in 
the  time  of  the  Judges;  and  (2)  that  it  remains  to  be 
shown  why  a  seafaring  race  like  the  Cretans,  coming 
direct  from  Caphtor  in  their  ships  (as  Knobel,  p.  224,  un- 
derstands **  Caphtorim  from  Caphtor"  to  implyX  would 
seek  to  occupy  the  quarters  of  a  nomad  race  living  in 
encampments,  in  the  wilderness  region  of  the  south. 
We  hesitate,  therefore,  to  endone  any  of  the  proffered  ex- 
planations, and,  while  we  allow  that  the  Biblical  state- 
ments are  remarkable  for  their  fragmentary  and  paren- 
thetical nature,  we  are  not  prepared  to  fill  up  the  gaps. 
If  those  statements  cannot  be  received  as  they  stand,  it 
is  questionable  whether  any  amount  of  criticism  will 
supply  the  connecting  links.  One  point  can,  we  think, 
be  satisfactorily  shown,  viz.  that  the  hypothesis  of  a 
second  immigration  is  not  needed  in  order  to  account 
for  the  growth  of  the  Philistine  power.  Their  geo- 
graphicid  position  and  their  relations  to  neighboring 
nations  will  account  for  it.  Between  the  times  of  Abra- 
ham and  Joshua  the  Philistines  had  changed  their  quar- 
ters, and  had  advanced  northwards  into  the  Shephelah 
or  plain  of  Pbilistia.  This  plain  has  been  in  dl  ages 
remarkable  for  the  extreme  richness  pf  its  soil;  its  fields 
of  standing  com,  its  vineyards  and  olive-yards,  are  in- 
cidentally mentioned  in  Scripture  (Judg.  xv,  5) ;  and  in 
time  of  famine  the  land  of  the  Philistines  was  the  hops 
of  Palestine  (2  Rings  viii,  2).  We  should,  however,  fail 
to  form  a  Just  idea  of  its  capacities  from  the  scanty  no- 
tices in  the  Bible.  The  crops  which  it  yielded  were 
alone  sufficient  to  insure  national  wealth.  It  was  also 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  military  power;  for  while  the 
plain  itself  permitted  the  use  of  war -chariots,  which 
were  the  chief  arm  of  offence,  the  occasional  elevations 
which  rise  out  of  it  offered  secure  sites  for  towns  and 
strongholds.  It  was,  moreover,  a  commercial  country; 
from  its  position  it  roust  have  been  at  all  times  the  great 
thoroughfare  between  Phoenicia  and  Syria  in  the  north, 
and  Egj'pt  and  Arabia  in  the  south.  Ashdod  and  Gaza 
were  the  keys  of  Egypt,  and  commanded  the  transit 
trade ;  and  the  stores  of  frankincense  and  myrrh  which 
Alexander  capture<l  in  the  latter  place  prove  it  to  have 
been  a  depot  of  Arabian  produce  (Plutarch,  Alex.  cap. 
25).  We  have  evidence  in  the  Bible  that  the  Philis- 
tines traded  in  slaves  with  Edom  and  Southern  Arabia 
(Amos  i,  6 ;  Joel  iii,  8, 5),  and  their  commercial  character 
is  indicated  by  the  application  of  the  name  Canaan  to 
their  land  {Zeph.  ii,  5).  They  probably  possessed  ft 
navy ;  for  they  had  ports  attached  to  Gaza  and  Ashke- 
lon ;  the  Sept.  speaks  of  their  ships  in  its  version  of  Isa. 
xi,  14,  and  they  are  represented  as  attacking  the  Egyp- 
tians out  of  ships.  The  Philistines  had  at  an  early 
period  attained  proficiency  in  tbe  arts  of  peace ;  they 
were  skilful  as  smiths  (I  Sam.  xiii,  20),  as  armorers 
(xvii,  5,  6),  and  as  builders,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
prolonged  sieges  which  several  of  their  towns  sustained. 
Their  images  and  the  golden  mice  and  emerods  (vi,  11) 
imply  an  acquaintance  with  the  founder's  and  gold- 
smith's arts.  Their  wealth  was  abundant  (Judg.  xvi, 
5, 18),  and  they  appear  in  all  respects  to  have  been  a 
prosperous  people. 

4.  Subsequent  Extension, — Possessed  of  such  elementa 
of  power,  the  Philistines  had  attained  in  the  Ume  of  tho 
Judges  an  important  position  among  Eastern  nations. 
Their  history  is,  indeed,  almost  a  blank;  yet  the  few 
particulars  preserved  to  us  are  suggestive.  About  RC 
1209  we  find  them  engaged  in  successful  war  with  the 
Sidonians,  the  effect  of  which  was  so  serious  to  the  lat- 
ter power  that  it  involved  the  transference  of  the  capital 
of  Phoenicia  to  a  more  secure  position  on  the  island  of 
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lyre  (Jitttin.  xriii,  8).    About  the  Mine  period,  or  e 
little  tfter,  they  were  engaged  in  a  neval  war  with  Ra- 
meses  III  of  Egypt,  in  oonjunetion  with  other  Mediter^ 
nuean  nations;  in  these  wars  they  were  unanooeasful 
(BrogBcfa,  HisL  d'Mggpte^  p.  185, 187),  bat  the  notice  of 
them  proves  their  importance,  and  we  cannot  therefore 
be  mrprifled  that  they  were  able  to  extend  their  aathor> 
ity  orer  tbe  Israelites,  devoid  as  these  were  of  internal 
onion,  and  harassed  by  external  foes.    With  regard  to 
their  tactics  and  the  objects  that  they  had  in  view  in 
their  attacks  on  the  Israelites,  we  may  form  a  fair  idea 
fnmi  the  scattered  notices  in  the  books  of  Judges  and 
Samuel    The  warfare  was  of  a  guerilla  chancter,  and 
consisted  of  a  series  of  raid$  into  the  enemy's  country. 
Sometimes  these  extended  only  jost  over  the  border, 
with  the  view  of  plundering  the  threshing-floorB  of  the 
agricoltoral  produce  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  1) ;  biit  more  gen- 
cnlly  they  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country 
tnd  seifed  a  commanding  position  on  the  edge  of  the 
Jordan  valley,  whence  they  could  secure  themselves 
against  a  combination  of  the  trans-  and  cia-Jordanic 
divisioas  of  the  Israelites,  or  prevent  a  return  of  the 
fugitives  who  had  harried  across  tbe  river  on  the  alarm 
of  their  appitiach.    Thus  at  one  time  we  find  them 
crossing  the  central  district  of  Benjamin  and  posting 
tbemsdves  on  Hichmash  (xiii,  16),  at  another  time 
following  the  coast -road  to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon 
and  reaching  the  edge  of  the  Jordan  valley  by  Jezreel 
(xxix,  11).      From  such  poets  as  their  headquarters 
(hey  sent  out  detached  bands  to  plunder  the  sur- 
rounding coantry  (xiii,  17),  and,  having  obtained  all 
they  could,  they  established  some  military  mark  p*^2C3, 
A.y.  ^^garriaon,"  but  perhaps  meaning  only  a  column^ 
as  in  Gen.  xix,  26)  as  a  token  of  their  supremacy 
(1  Sam.  X,  5;  xiii,  3),  and  retreated  to  their  own 
coootiy.    This  system  of  incursions  kept  the  Israelites 
in  a  sute  of  perpetual  disquietude :  all  commerce  was 
aispended,  from  the  insecurity  of  the  roads  (Judg.  v,  6) ; 
and  at  the  approach  of  the  foe  the  people  either  betook 
themaelves  U*  the  natural  hiding-places  of  the  coantry, 
or  fled  across  the  Jordan  (1  Sam.  xiii,  6, 7).   By  degrees 
tbe  ascendency  became  complete,  and  a  virtual  disar- 
nuunent  of  tbe  population  was  effected  by  the  sup- 
pression of  the  smiths  (xiii,  19).   The  profits  of  the  Phi- 
liatines  were  nc^  confined  to  the  goods  and  chattels  they 
carried  off  with  them.     They  seized  the  persoim  of  the 
Iffadites  and  sold  them  for  slaves ;  the  earliest  notice 
of  this  occurs  in  1  Sam.  xiv,  21,  where,  according  to  tbe 
probably  correct  reading  (D^*139,  and  not  0*^*^39)  fol- 
lowed by  the  Sept,  we  find  that  there  were  numerous 
•laves  in  tbe  camp  at  Michmash :  at  a  later  period  tbe 
propbeta  inveigh  against  them  for  their  traffic  in  human 
tlesh  (Joel  iii,  6;  Amos  i,  6) :  at  a  still  later  period  we 
bear  that  **  tbe  merchants  of  the  country"  followed  the 
anny  of  Uorglas  into  Judoa  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
the  children  of  Israel  for  slaves  (1  Maoc.  iii,  41),  and 
that  these  merchants  were  Philistines  ia  a  fair  inference 
from  the  subaeqaent  notice  that  Nicanor  sold  the  cap- 
tive Jewa  to  the  '*  cities  upon  the  sea-coast"*  (2  Blaoc 
riii,  11),    There  can  be  little  doubt,  too,  that  tribute 
vas  exacted  from  the  Israelites,  but  the  notices  of  it  are 
eonlioed  to  passages  of  questionable  authority,  such  as 
the  icDdering  of  1  Sam*  xiii,  21  in  the  Sept.,  which 
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represents  the  Philistines  as  making  a  charge  of  three 
shekels  a  tool  for  sharpening  them ;  and  again  the  ex- 
pression *<Metheg-ammah"  in  2  Sam.  viii,  1,  which  is 
rendered  in  the  Yulg./renum  tribuiiy  and  by  Symma- 
chus  T^v  l^ovffiav  rov  ^pov  (the  true  text  may  have 
been  HTsn,  instead  of  nSHh).  In  each  of  the  pas- 
sages quoted  the  versions  presuppose  a  text  which 
jrields  a  better  sense  than  the  existing  one. 

II.  CommctioH  of  the  PkUtBtmet  witk  IfraelUish  HU- 
tory, — ^Here  we  recur  to  the  Biblical  narrative. 

1.  Under  Joshua  and  the  Judge*. — The  territory  of 
the  Philistines,  having  been  once  occupied  by  the  Ca- 
naanites,  formed  a  portion  of  the  Promised  Land,  and 
was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  2, 12, 46- 
47).  No  part,  however,  of  it  was  conquered  in  the 
lifetime  of  Joshua  (xiii,  2),  and  even  after  his  death  no 
permanent  conquest  was  effected  (Judg.  iii«  8),  though, 
on  the  authority  of  a  somewhat  doubtful  passage,  we 
are  informed  that  the  three  cities  of  Gaxa,  Ashkelon, 
and  Ekion  were  taken  (Judg.  i,  18).  The  Philistines, 
at  all  events,  soon  recovered  these,  and  commenced  an 
aggressive  policy  against  the  Israelites,  by  which  they 
g^ned  a  complete  ascendency  over  them.  We  are  un- 
able to  say  at  what  intervals  their  incursions  took  place, 
as  nothing  is  recorded  of  them  in  the  early  period  of 
the  Judges.  But  they  must  have  been  frequent,  inas- 
much as  the  national  spirit  of  the  Israelites  was  so  en- 
tirely broken  that  they  even  reprobated  any  attempt  at 
deliverance  (xv,  12).  Individual  heroes  were  raised 
up  from  time  to  time  whose  achievements  might  well 
kindle  patriotism,  such  as  Shamgar  the  son  of  Anath 
(iii,  81),  and  still  more  Samson  (xiii-xvi);  but  neither 
of  these  men  succeeded  in  permanently  throwing  off 
the  yoke.  Of  the  former  only  a  single  daring  feat  is 
recorded,  the  effect  of  which  appears,  from  Judg.  v,  6, 7, 
to  have  been  very  shortlived.  Tbe  true  series  of  de- 
liverances commenced  with  the  latter,  of  whom  it  was 
predicted  that  "he  shall  begin  to  deliver"  (xiii.  6),  and 
were  carried  on  by  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David.  A  brief 
notice  occurs  in  Judg.  x,  7  of  invasions  by  the  Philistines 
and  Ammonites,  followed  by  particulars  which  apply 
exclusively  to  the  latter  people.  It  has  hence  been 
supposed  that  the  brief  reference  to  the  Philistines  is  in 
anticipation  of  Samson's  history. 

The  history  of  Samson  furnishes  us  with  some  idea 
of  the  relations  which  existed  between  the  two  nations. 
As  a  **  borderer"  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  he  was  thrown  into 
frequent  contact  with  the  Philistines,  whose  supremacy 
was  so  established  that  no  bar  appears  to  have  been  placed 
to  free  intercourse  with  their  country.  His  early  life 
was  spent  on  the  verge  of  the  Shephelah  between  Zorah 
and  Eshtaol,  but  when  his  actions  had  aroused  the  ac- 
tive hostility  of  the  Philistines  he  withdrew  into  the 
central  district,  and  found  a  secure  post  on  the  rock  of 
Etam,  to  the  south-west  of  Bethlehem.  Tbitber  the 
Philistines  followed  him  without  opposition  from  the 
inhabitants.  His  achievements  belong  to  his  personal 
history :  it  is  clear  that  they  were  the  isolated  acts  of 
an  individual,  and  altogether  unconnected  with  any  na- 
tional movement;  for  the  revenge  of  the  Philistines  was 
throughout  directed  against  Samson  personally.  Under 
Eli  there  was-an  organized  but  unsuccessful  resistance 
to  the  encroachments  of  the  Philistines,  who  had  pene- 
trated into  the  central  district  and  were  met  at  Aphek 
(1  Sam.  iv,  1).  The  production  of  the  ark  on  this  occa- 
sion demonstrates  the  greatn^s  of  the  emergency,  and 
its  loss  marked  the  lowest  depth  of  Israel's  degradation. 

The  next  action  took  place  under  Samuel's  leader- 
ship, and  the  tide  of  success  turned  in  Israel's  favor :  the 
Philistines  had  again  penetrated  into  the  mountainous 
country  near  Jerusalem ;  at  Mizpeh  they  met  the  cowed 
host  of  the  Israelites,  who,  encouraged  by  the  signs  of 
divine  favor,  and  availing  themselves  of  the  panic  pro- 
duced by  a  thunderstorm,  inflicted  on  them  a  total  de- 
feat For  the  first  time  the  Israelites  erected  their  pilhir 
or  tUU  at  Eben-ezer  as  the  token  of  victory.    The  re- 
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suits  were  the  recovery  of  the  border-towns  and  their 
territories  '*from  Ekron  even  unto  Gath,"  L'e.  in  the 
northern  district.  I1ie  success  of  Israel  may  be  partly 
ascribed  to  their  peaceful  relations  at  this  time  with 
the  Amorites  (1  Sam.  vii,  9-14). 

2.  Under  the  Hebrew  Monarchy, — The  Israelites  now 
attributed  their  past  weakness  to  their  want  of  unity, 
and  they  deured  a  king,  with  the  special  object  of 
leading  them  against  the  foe  (1  Sam.  vUi,  20).  It  is 
a  significant  fact  that  Saul  first  felt  inspiration  in  the 
presence  of  a  pillar  (A.  V.  "garrison'*)  erected  by  the 
Philistines  in  commemoration  of  a  victory  (x,  6,  10). 
As  soon  as  he  was  prepared  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
he  occupied  with  his  army  a  position  at  Michmash, 
commanding  the  defiles  leading  to  the  Jordan  valley, 
«nd  his  heroic  general  Jonathan  gave  the  signal  for  a 
rising  by  overthrowing  the  pillar  which  the  Philistines 
had  placed  there.  The  challenge  was  accepted;  the 
Philistines  invaded  the  oentnl  district  with  an  im- 
mense force  (a  copyist's  clerical  exaggeration  [see 
NuuBRu]),  and,  having  dislodged  Saul  from  Hichmash, 
occupied  it  themselves,  and  sent  forth  predatoiy  bands 
into  the  surrounding  oountiy.  The  Israelites  shortly 
after  took  up  a  position  on  the  other  ude  of  the  ravine 
at  Geba,  and  availing  themselves  of  the  confusion  con- 
sequent upon  Jonathan's  daring  feat,  inflicted  a  tre- 
mendous slaughter  upon  the  enemy  (ch..  xiii,  xiv). 
No  attempt  was  made  by  the  Philistines  to  regain  their 
supremacy  for  about  twenty-five  years,  and  the  scene 
of  the  next  contest  shows  the  altered  strength  of  the 
two  parties:  it  was  no  longer  in  the  central  country, 
but  in  a  ravine  leading  down  to  the  Philistine  plain, 
the  valley  of  Elah,  the  position  of  which  is  about  four- 
teen miles  south-west  of  Jerusalem ;  on  this  occasion 
the  prowess  of  young  David  secured  success  to  Israel, 
and  the  foe  was  pursued  to  the  gates  of  Gath  and  Ekron 
(ch.  xvil).  The  power  of  the  Philistines  was,  how- 
ever, still  intact  on  their  own  territory,  as  is  proved  by 
the  flight  of  David  to  the  court  of  Achish  (xxi,  10-16), 
and  his  subsequent  abode  at  Ziklag  (ch.  xxvii),  where 
he  was  secured  from  the  attacks  of  SauL  The  border 
warfare  was  continued;  captures  and  reprisals,  such 
as  are  described  as  occurring  at  Keilah  (xxiii,  1-5), 
being  probably  frequent.  The  scene  of  the  next  con- 
flict was  far  to  the  north,  in  the  valley  of  Esdraelon, 
whither  the  Philistines  may  have  made  a  plundering 
incursion  similar  to  that  of  the  Midianites  in  the  days 
of  Gideon.  The  battle  on  this  occasion  proved  disas- 
trous to  the  Israelites:  Saul  himself  perished,  and  the 
Philistines  penetrated  across  the  Jordan,  and  occupied 
the  forsaken  cities  (xxxi,  1-7).  The  dissensions  which 
followed  the  death  of  Saul  were  naturally  favorable  to 
the  Philistines ;  and  no  sooner  were  these  brought  to  a 
close  by  the  appointment  of  David  to  be  king  over  the 
united  tribes  than  the  Philistines  attempted  to  counter- 
baUnce  the  advantage  by  an  attack  on  the  person  of 
the  king ;  they  therefore  penetrated  into  the  valley  of 
Rephaim,  south-west  of  Jerusalem,  and  even  pushed  for- 
ward an  advanced  post  as  far  as  Bethlehem  (1  Chron. 
xi,  16).  David  twice  attacked  them  at  the  former  spot, 
and  on  each  occasion  with  signal  success,  in  the  first 
case  capturing  their  images,  in  the  second  pursuing 
them  "  from  Geba  until  thou  come  to  Gazer"  (2  Sam.  v, 
17-26 ;  1  Chron.  xiv,  8-16).  About  seven  years  after 
the  defeat  at  Kephaim,  David,  who  had  now  consoli- 
dated his  power,  attacked  them  on  their  own  soil,  and 
took  Gath,  with  its  dependencies  (1  Chron.  xviii,  I),  and 
thus  (according  to  one  interpretation  of  the  obscure  ex- 
pression "Metbeg-ammah"  in  2  Sam.  viii,  1)  *'he  took 
the  arm-bridle  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines"  (Ber- 
theau,  Comm,  on  1  Chron.),  or  (according  to  another) 
"  he  took  the  bridle  of  the  metropolis  out  of  the  hand 
of  thi  Philistines"  (Gesenius,  Thesaur,  p.  113) — mean- 
ing in  either  case  that  their  ascendency  was  utterly 
broken.  This  indeed  was  the  case;  for  the  minor  eo- 
gagements  in  David's  lifetime  probably  all  took  place 
within  the  borders  of  Philistia;  Gob,  which  is  given  as 


the  scene  of  the  second  and  third  combats,  being  proba- 
bly identical  with  Gath,  where  the  fourth  took  place  (2 
Sam.  xxi,  15-22;  comp.  the  Sept,  some  of  the  copies  of 
which  read  Fi^  instead  of  Vopi). 

The  whole  of  Philistia  was  indnded  in  Solomon's 
empire,  the  extent  of  which  is  described  as  being  **from 
the  river  unto  the  land  of  the  Philistinesi  ukito  the  bor- 
der of  Egypt"  (1  Kings  iv,  21;  2  Chron.  ix,  26),  and 
again,  '*  from  Tiphsah  unto  Gaza"  (1  Kings  iv,  24 ;  A.  Y. 
"Azzah").  The  several  towns  probably  remained  un- 
der their  former  governors,  as  in  the  case  of  Gath  (1 
Kings  ii,  89),  and  the  sovereignty  of  Solomon  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  payment  of  tribute  (iv,  21).  There 
are  indications,  however,  that  his  hold  on  the  Philis- 
tine country  was  by  no  means  establiahed;  for  we  find 
him  securing  the  passes  that  led  up  from  the  plain  to 
the  central  district  by  the  fortification  of  Gezer  and 
Bethhoron  (ix,  17),  while  no  mention  is  made  either  of 
Gaza  or  Ashdod,  which  fully  commanded  the  coast- 
road.  Indeed  the  expedition  of  Pharaoh  against  Gezer, 
which  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Philistine  plain,  and 
which  was  quite  independent  of  Solomon  until  the  time 
of  his  marriage  with  Pharaoh's  daughter,  would  lead  to 
the  inference  that  Egyptian  influence  was  paramount 
in  Philistia  at  this  period  (ver.  16). 

Under  the  later  Jewish  kings  these  signs  of  aggres- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  Philistines  increase.  The  divi- 
sion of  the  empire  at  Solomon's  death  was  favorable  to 
the  Philistine  cause :  Rehoboam  secured  himself  against 
them  by  fortifying  Gath  and  other  cities  bordering  on 
the  plain  (2  Chron.  xi,  8) :  the  Israelitish  monarchs  were 
either  not  so  prudent  or  not  so  powerful,  for  they  al- 
lowed the  Philistines  to  get  hold  of  Gibbethon,  com- 
manding one  of  the  defiles  leading  up  from  the  plain  of 
Sharon  to  Samaria,  the  recovery  of  which  involved 
them  in  a  protracted  struggle  in  the  reigns  of  Nadab 
and  Zimri  (1  Kings  xv,  27 ;  xvi,  1).  Judah  meanwhile 
had  lost  the  tribute ;  for  it  is  recorded,  as  an  occurrence 
that  marked  Jehoshaphat*s  success,  that  ^aome  of  the 
Philistines  brought  presents"  (2  Chron.  xvii,  11).  But 
this  subjection  was  of  brief  duration :  in  the  reign  of 
his  son  Jehoram  they  avenged  themselves  by  invading 
Judah  in  conjunction  with  the  Arabians,  and  sacking 
the  royal  palace  (xxi,  16, 17).  The  increasing  weak- 
ness of  the  Jewish  monarchy  under  the  attacks  of  Ha- 
zael  led  to  the  recovery  of  Gath,  which  had  been  cap> 
tured  by  that  monarch  in  his  advance  on  Jerusalem 
from  the  western  plain  in  the  reign  of  Jehoash  (2  Kings 
xii,>17),  and  was  probably  occupied  by  the  PhiUstinea 
after  his  departure  as  an  advanced  poet  against  Judab : 
at  all  events  it  was  in  their  hands  in  the  time  of  Uzziah, 
who  dismantled  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  6)  and  probably  de- 
stroyed it ;  for  it  is  adduced  by  Amos  as  an  example  of 
divine  vengeance  (Amos  vi,  2),  and  then  disappeurs 
from  historv.  Uzziah  at  the  same  time  dismantled 
Jabneh  (Jamnia),  in  the  northern  part  of  the  plain,  and 
Ashdod,  and  further  erected  forts  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  to  intimidate  the  inhabitants  (2  Chron. 
xxvi,  6).  The  prophecies  of  Joel  and  Amos  prove  that 
these  measures  were  provoked  by  the  aggressions  of  the 
Philistines,  who  appear  to  have  formed  leagues  both 
with  the  Edomites  and  Phoenicians,  and  had  reduced 
many  of  the  Jews  to  slavery  (Joel  iii,  4-6 ;  Amos  i,  6- 
10).  How  far  the  means  adopted  by  Uzziah  were  ef- 
fectual we  are  not  informed;  but  we  have  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  Philistines  were  kept  in  subjection  un- 
til the  time  of  Ahaz,  when,  relying  upon  the  difficulties 
produced  by  the  Syrian  invasions,  they  attacked  the  bor- 
der-cities in  the  Shephelah,  and  <*  the  south"  of  Judah 
(2  Chron.  xviii,  18). 

From  this  time  the  notices  of  the  Philistines  are 
largely  involved  in  the  movements  of  the  great  powers 
surrounding  Palestine.  Isaiah's  declarations  (xiv,  29- 
32)  throw  light  upon  these  subsequent  events:  from 
them  we  learn  that  the  Assyrians,  whom  Ahaz  suno- 
moned  to  his  aid,  proved  themselves  to  be  the  ''cock- 
atrice that  should  come  out  of  the  serpent's  (Judah 's) 
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loot,**  by  ravaging  the  Philistine  plain.  A  few  rears 
later  the  Philistinee,  in  oonjonction  with  the  Syrians 
and  Aasyrians  (*'  the  adversaries  of  Beaun*'),  and  per- 
haps as  the  subject-allies  of  the  latter,  carried  on  a  se- 
ries of  attacks  on  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (Isa.  ix,  11, 12). 
Hczekiah's  reign  inangnimted  a  new  policyi  in  which 
the  Philistines  were  deeply  interested:  that  monarch 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Egyptians,  as  a  counter- 
poiae  to  the  Assyrians,  and  the  possession  of  Philistia 
became  henceforth  the  turning-point  of  the  straggle 
between  the  two  great  empires  of  the  East.  Hesekiah, 
in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  re-established  his  author- 
ity over  the  whole  of  it,  ''even  unto  Gaxa"  (2  Kings 
xviiif  8>  This  movement  was  evidently  connected 
with  his  rebellion  against  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  was 
undertaken  in  conjunction  with  the  Egyptians;  for  we 
find  the  latter  people  shortly  after  in  possession  of  the 
6ve  I'hiliatine  cities,  to  which  alone  are  we  able  to  refer 
the  piediction  in  Isa.  zix,  18,  when  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  both  Gaza  and  Ashkelon  are  termed  Egyptian 
cities  in  the  annals  of  Sargon  (Bunsen,  Egypt,  iv,  603). 
The  Assyrians  under  Tartan,  the  general  of  Sargon, 
made  an  expedition  against  Egypt,  and  took  Ashdod, 
as  the  key  of  that  oountiy  (Isa.  xx,  1,  4,  5).  Under 
Sennacherib  Philistia  was  again  the  scene  of  important 
operations:  in  his  first  campaign  against  Egypt  Ash- 
kelon was  taken  and  its  dependencies  were  plundered ; 
Ashdod,  Ekron,  and  Gaza  submitted,  and  received  as  a 
reward  a  portion  of  Hezekiah's  territory  (Rawlinson, 
Ilerod,  i,  477) :  in  his  second  eampaign  (on  the  view 
that  the  two  were  different)  other  towns  on  the  verge 
of  the  plain,  such  as  Libnah  and  Lachish,  were  also 
taken  (2  Kings  xviii,  14;  xix,  8).  The  Assyrian  su- 
premacy, though  shaken  by  the  failure  of  this  latter 
expedition,  was  restored  by  Esar-haddon,  who  claims  to 
have  conquered  Egypt  (Rawlinson,  i,  481) ;  and  it  seems 
probable  that  the  Assyrians  retained  their  hold  on  Ash- 
dod until  its  capture,  after  a  long  siege,  by  the  Egyptian 
monarch  Psammetichus  (Herod,  ii,  157),  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  reduce  the  population  of  that  important 
place  to  a  mere  "  remnant"  (Jer.  xxv,  20).  It  was  about 
this  time,  and  possibly  while  Psammetichus  was  en- 
gaged in  the  siege  of  Ashdod,  that  Philistia  was  trav- 
ersed by  a  vast  Scythian  horde  on  their  way  to  Egjrpt : 
tbey  were,  however,  diverted  from  their  purpose  by  the 
king,  and  retraced  their  steps,  plundering  on  their  re- 
treat the  rich  temple  of  Venus  at  Ashkelon  (Herod,  i, 
105).'  The  description  of  Zephaniah  (ii,  4-7),  who  was 
contemporary  with  this  event,  may  well  apply  to  this 
terrible  scourge,  though  more  generally  referred  to  a 
Chaldean  invasion.  The  Egyptian  ascendency  was  not 
as  yet  re-established,  for  we  find  the  next  king,  Kecho, 
compelled  to  besiege  Gaza  (if  the  Cadytis  of  Herodotus, 
ii,  159)  on  his  return  from  the  battle  of  Megiddo.  After 
the  death  of  Necho,  the  contest  was  renewed  between 
the  Egyptians  and  the  Chaldfisns  under  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, and  the  result  was  specially  disastrous  to  the  Phi- 
listioca:  Gaza  was  again  taken  by  the  former,  and  the 
population  of  the  whole  plain  was  reduced  to  a  mere 
**  remnant**  by  the  invading  armies  (Jer.  xli-ii).  The 
**old  hatred**  that  the  Philistines  bore  to  the  Jews  was 
exhibited  in  acta  of  hostility  at  the  time  of  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity  (Ezek.  xxv,  15-17) ;  but  on  the  return 
this  was  somewhat  abated,  for  some  of  the  Jews  married 
Philistine  women,  to  the  great  scandal  of  their  rulers 
(Xcb.  xiii,  28, 24). 

3.  Pott-txilian  Hittorif, — From  this  time  the  history 
of  Philistia  is  absorbed  in  the  struggles  of  the  neighbor- 
ing kingdomsL  In  B.C.  832,  Alexander  the  Great  trav- 
eled it  on  his  way  to  Egypt,  and  captured  Gaza,  then 
held  by  the  Perrians  under  Betis,  after  a  two  month's 
aicge.  In  812  the  armies  of  Demetrius  Polioroetes  and 
Ptolenay  fought  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gaza.  In  198 
Antiocbus  the  Great,  in  his  war  against  Ptolemy  Epiph- 
anca,  tnvsded  PhiUstia  and  took  Gaza.  In  166  the 
Philistines  joined  the  Syrian  army  under  Crorgias  in  ita 
attack  oo  Jndsa  (1  Mace,  iii,  41).    In  148  the  adherenU 


of  the  rival  kings  Demetrius  II  and  Alexander  Balaa, 
under  Apollonius  and  Jonathan  respectively,  contended 
in  the  Philistine  plain:  Jonathan  took  Ashdod,  tri- 
umphantly entered  Ashkelon,  and  received  Ekion  as 
his  reward  (1  Mace  x,  69-89).  A  few  years  later  Jon- 
athan again  descended  into  the  plain  in  the  interests 
of  AntiochusYI,  and  captured  Gaza  (1  Mace  xi,  60-62). 
No  further  notice  of  the  country  occurs  until  the  capture 
of  Gaza  in  97  by  the  Jewish  king  Alexander  Jannsens, 
in  his  contest  with  Lathyrus  (Joseph.  >4ti/.  xiii,  18,8; 
War,  i,  4, 2).  In  68  Pompey  annexed  Philistia  to  the 
province  of  Sjnria  {Ant,  xiv,  4,  4),  with  the  exception 
of  Gaza,  which  was  assigned  to  Herod  (xv,  7,  8),  to- 
gether with  Jamnia,  Ashdod,  and  Ashkelon,  as  appears 
from  xvii,  11,  5.  The  last  three  fell  to  Sslome  after 
Herod's  death,  but  Gaza  was  re-annexed  to  Syria  (xvii, 
11,  4,  5).  The  latest  notices  of  the  Philistines  as  a  na- 
tion, under  their  title  of  aAXo^vXoi,  occur  in  1  Mace 
iii-v.  The  extension  of  the  name  from  the  district  oc- 
cupied by  them  to  the  whole  country,  under  the  familiar 
form  of  Palkstinb,  has  already  been  noticed  under  that 
bead. 

III.  U»ages,  e^c— With  regard  to  the  institutions  of 
the  Philistines  our  infurroation  is  very  scanty.  Their 
military  tactics  have  been  noticed  above.  The  country 
in  which  they  settled  is  remarkably  productive  (2  Kings 
viii,  2).  Thomson  exclaims  on  entering  it,  ^*  Beautiful 
but  monotonous— wheat,  wheat,  a  very  ocean  of  wheat" 
{Ltmd  and  Book,  ii,  82  sq.).  The  country,  he  adds, 
greatly  resembles  some  of  the  prairies  in  Western  Amer- 
ica. "Isaac  sowed  in  that  land,  and  received  in  the 
same  year  a  hundredfold"  (Gen.  xxvi,  12).  Not  only 
was  agriculture  most  remunerative,  but  Philistia  was  the 
highway  for  caravans  between  Egypt  and  the  north,  and 
commerce  must  have  added  to  ita  wealth.  Harbors  were 
attached  to  Gaza  and  Ashkelon,  and  a  lucrative  naviga- 
tion may  have  been  carried  on.  The  greatness  of  the 
cities  was  mainly  owing  to  commerce,  for  the  coast  of 
Palestine  was  in  the  earliest  ages  exclusively  in  posses- 
sion of  the  traffic  which  was  carried  on  between  Europe 
and  A^ia.  Besides  a  great  transit  trade,  they  had  inter- 
nal sources  of  wealth,  being  given  to  agriculture  (Judg. 
XV,  5).  In  the  time  of  Saul  tbey  were  evidently  supe- 
rior in  the  arta  of  life  to  the  Israelites;  for  we  read  (1 
Sam.  xiii,  20)  that  the  latter  were  indebted  to  the  former 
for  the  utansils  of  ordinary  life. 

The  five  chief  cities  had,  as  early  as  the  dajrs  of  Josh- 
ua, constituted  themselves  into  a  confederacy,  restricted, 
however,  in  all  probability,  to  mattars  of  offence  and  de- 
fence. Each  was  under  the  government  of  a  prince 
whose  official  title  was  Mren,  "jl^D  (Josh,  xiii,  8 ;  Judg. 
iii,  8,  etc.),  and  occasionally  adr,  "nis  (1  Sam.  xviii,  80 ; 
xxix,  6).  Gaza  may  be  regarded  as  having  exercised 
a  hegemony  over  the  others,  for  in  the  list  of  the  towns 
it  is  mentioned  the  first  (Josh,  xiii,  8 ;  Amos  i,  7, 8),  ex- 
cept where  there  is  an  especial  ground  for  giving  prom- 
inence to  another,  as  in  the  case  of  Ashdod  (1  Sam.  vi, 
17).  Ekron  always  stands  last,  while  Ashdod,  Ashkelon, 
and  Gath  interchange  places.  Each  town  possessed  ita 
own  territory,  as  instanced  in  the  case  of  Gath  (1  Cbron. 
xviii,  1),  Ashdod  (1  Sam.  v,  6),  and  others,  and  each  pos- 
sessed ita  dependent  towns  or  **  daughters"  (Josh,  xv, 45- 
47 ;  I  Chron.  xviii,  1 ;  2  Sam.  i,  20;  Ezek.  xvi,  27,  57), 
and  ita  villages  (Josh.  L  c).  In  later  times  Gaza  had  a 
senate  of  five  hundred  (Joseph.  Ant,  xiii,  18, 8). 

The  Philistines  appear  to  have  been  deeply  imbued 
with  superstition :  they  carried  their  idols  with  them 
on  their  campaigns  (2  Sam.  v,  21),  and  proclaimed  their 
victories  in  their  presence  (1  Sam.  xxxi,  9).  They  also 
carried  about  their  persons  charms  of  some  kind  that 
had  been  presented  before  the  idols  (2  Mace  xii,  40). 
The  gods  whom  they  chiefiy  worshipped  were  DagoD, 
who  possessed  temples  both  at  Gaza  (Judg.  xvi,  23)  and 
at  Ashdod  (1  Sam.v,3-5;  1  Chron.x.  10;  1  Mace.  x,88); 
Ash toreth,  whose  temple  at  Ashkelon  was  far-famed  (1 
Sam.  xxxi,  10;  Herod,  i,  105) ;  Baal-aebub,  whose  fane 
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at  Ekion  wts  oonBolted  by  AhazUih  (2  KingHji,  2-6) ;  and 
Derceto,  who  was  honored  at  Aahkelon  (DimL  Sic.  ii,  4), 
though  unnoticed  in  the  Bible.  Priests  and  diviners 
(1  Sam.  vi,  2)  were  attached  to  the  various  seau  of 
worship ;  and  the  Philistine  magicians  were  in  repute 
(Isa.  ii,  6). 

The  special  authorities  foir  the  history  of  the  Philis- 
tines are  Stark,  Gaza  und  die  phUittduche  KUtte  (Jena, 
1852);  Knobel,  Volkertafd  der  Genesis  (Giess.  1850); 
Movers,  Phdmzien  (Bonn,  1841);  Hitzig,  Urgesch,  und 
Mythologie  der  Philistder  (Leips.  1845);  and  Kneucker, 
in  Schenkel's  Bibel-Lex,  s.  v.  Philistiier.  See  also  Jour, 
Sac  Lit.  July,  1852,  p.  828  sq.;  Jan.  185G,  p.  299  sq.; 
Friach,  De  Origine,  dus  et  terra  Pakesiinorum  (Tubing. 
1696) ;  Wolf,  Apparatus  PkUistaorum  belUcorum  (Viteb. 
1711);  Hannecker,  Die  Philistder  (Eichstiidt,  1872). 

PbillippB,  Geoboec,  a  O)ngregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Rondham,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  England, 
near  the  opening  of  the  17th  century.  Having  given 
early  indications  of  a  remarkably  vigorous  mind,  a 
strong  love  of  knowledge,  and  a  deep  sense  of  religion, 
he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  he 
received  his  education,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a 
scholar.  Theology  was  his  favorite  study ;  and,  while 
yet  a  young  man,  he  had  made  himself  familiar  with  the 
roost  celebrated  of  the  fathers  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Not  long  after  his  ordination  he  began  to  entertain  scru- 
ples with  regard  to  certain  requirements  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  This  dissatisfaction  became  so  strong 
that  at  last  he  determined  to  emigrate  to  this  country 
with  a  company  of  Puritans,  omong  whom  was  John 
Winlhrop.  He  arrived  at  Salem  in  1630.  Having 
founded  with  a  number  of  others  the  settlement  of  Wa- 
tertown,  Mass.,  Phillipps  became  the  tirst  pastor  of  the 
Church,  and  as  such  he  continued  his  labors  till  near 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  July  1,  1644. 
Phillipps  possessed  no  small  degree  of  intellectual  acu- 
men, and  was  an  able  controversial  writer.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  independence  of  mind,  and  adhered  with 
unyielding  tenacity  to  his  conscientious  convictions. 
He  seems  to  have  been  in  advance  of  nearlv  all  his  con- 
temporaries  in  regard  to  the  principles  of  strict  Congre- 
gationalism ;  insomuch  that  his  views  were,  for  a  time, 
regarded  as  novel  and  extreme.  His  ministry  was 
marked  by  great  diligence  and  fervor,  and  attended 
with  rich  blessings.  His  publications  are,  Repli/  to  the 
Confutaiitm  of  some  Grounds  of  Infant  Baptism;  as  also 
Concerning  the  Form  of  a  Church,  put  forth  against  me 
hg  one  Thomas  Lamb  (Lond.  1645,  4to).  See  Mather, 
Magnalia^  iii,  82-84, 162 ;  Winthrop,  Journal;  Sprague, 
A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  i,  15-17.     (J.  H.  W.) 

PhiUipB,  James,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Presbyterian 
divine,  was  bom  at  Newendon,  Essex  County,  England, 
April  22, 1792.  His  father  was  a  minister  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  England,  and  attached  to  the  Evan- 
gdical  party  in  that  Church.  His  early  education  was 
acquired  mostly  while  he  was  engaged  in  private  study 
and  teaching  in  the  service  of  the  English  navy.  His 
tastes  and  habits  seem  to  have  been  fixed  early,  and  to 
the  impressions  which  he  there  received,  and  the  scenes 
he  witnessed  at  the  great  military  and  naval  stations, 
may  be  traced  many  of  his  later  habits  and  interests. 
He  came  to  America  in  1818,  and  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  teaching  at  Harlem,  N.  Y.,  where  he  soon  had  a 
flourishing  school.  There  were  at  that  time  in  New 
York  and  the  neighborhood  a  number  of  American  and 
British  mathematicians  who  had  organized  a  mathe- 
matical club,  of  which  he  became  a  member.  To  the 
mathematical  journals  published  at  that  time  he  was  a 
regular  contributor,  or  at  least  to  two  of  them — the  Math^ 
ematical  Repository  and  Nash^s  Diary,  In  1826  he  was 
elected  to  the  vacant  mathematical  chair  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
his  professorship  in  July  of  the  same  year.  In  this  posi- 
tion he  continued  to  labor  for  forty-one  years,  devoting 
himself  with  unremitting  care  and  attention  to  his  du- 


ties. The  amount  of  work  he  went  through  with  is 
amazing.  He  projectetl  a  complete  course  of  mathe- 
matical works,  and  published  in  1828  a  work  on  conic 
sections,  which  was  afterwards  adopted  as  a  text-book 
in  Columbia  College,  New  York.  He  prepared  also  trea- 
tises on  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  differential  and 
integral  calculus,  and  natural  philosophy,  besides  mak- 
ing for  his  own  use  translations  of  many  of  the  French 
mathematicians— which  works,  however,  he  never  made 
any  attempt  to  publish.  He  also  joined  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  in  contributing  his  quota  to  the 
Harbinger,  a  newspaper  published  at  Chapel  HiU,  in 
1882,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  CaldweU.  Up  to  the 
time  of  his  coming  to  North  Carolina,  and  for  many 
years  after,  he  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  exda- 
sively  to  scientific  studies.  Although  he  had  been  for 
years  a  consistent  member  of  the  Church,  yet  now  he 
began  to  experience  a  change,  which  he  regarded  as  the 
tme  beginning  of  his  Christian  life.  Henceforth  he 
ceased  to  be  the  mere  teacher  of  science;  he  added  to 
his  other  duties  the  diligent  study  of  theology  and  un- 
wearied activity  in  all  Christian  duties,  and  in  Septem- 
ber, 1833,  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Orange,  at 
New  Hope,  and  in  April,  1885,  was  ordained  to  the  full 
work  of  the  ministry.  He  was  never  insUlled  as  pastor, 
but  he  preached  as  a  supply  for  some  time  at  Pittsboro*, 
and  afterwards,  for  the  greater  part  of  his  ministerial 
life,  at  New  Hope  Church.  He  was  in  the  full  discharge 
of  his  professional  duties  when  he  died  suddenly  March 
14, 1867.  Dr.  Phillips  was  a  man  of  remarkable  literary, 
theological,  and  professional  atteinments.  He  was  an 
inexorable  mathematician,  but  well  and  thoroughly  read 
in  all  departments.  Many  books  in  his  library  had 
this  simple  comment,  *<Perlegi.*'  His  chief  religious 
reading  was  among  the  old  Nonconformist  divines ;  his 
favorite  authors  were  the  old  English  classics;  the  book 
that  was  oftenest  in  his  hand  was  the  Bible.  He  was  a 
great  preacher;  his  sermons  were  complete  structures; 
there  was  nothing  oratorical  about  him— it  was  the  pure 
^  weight  of  metal."  As  a  man  he  was  uncompromising^ 
ly  conscientious,  remarkably  modest,  free  from  all  arro- 
gance and  presumption,  and  yet  most  genial  as  a  com- 
panion and  friend.  See  Wilson,  Pret^  BisL  A  bnanac, 
1868,  p.  849.     (J.L.S.) 

Phillips,  John,  LL.D.,  an  American  philanthropist 
of  some  note,  was  bom  in  Andover,  Mass.,  Dec.  27, 1719 ; 
was  educated  at  Harvard  College  (class  of  1735) ;  and 
haviug  preached  for  some  time,  at  length  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits,  and  was  for  several  years  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  New  Hampshire.  In  1778  he  and  his 
brother,  Samuel  Phillips,  of  Andover,  founded  and  liber- 
ally endowed  the  academy  in  that  town,  which  was  in- 
corporated in  1780.  In  1789  he  further  gave  to  this 
institution  $20,000.  The  academy  called  Phillips  Ex- 
eter Academy,  of  which  he  was  the  sole  founder,  was 
incorporated  in  1781,  with  a  fund  which  was  eventually 
increased  to  $184,000.  He  endowed  a  professorship  ia 
Dartmouth  College,  and  he  contributed  liberally  to 
Princeton  College.  He  died  in  April,  1795,  bequeath- 
ing to  his  academy  two  thirds  of  all  his  estate,  and  one 
third  of  the  residue  to  the  seminary  at  Andover,  par- 
ticularly for  the  benefit  of  pious  youth. 

PhillipB,  More;an,  sometimes  called  Phillip  Mor^ 
gan,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine,  was  bom  probably  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century.  He  received  his 
e<1ucation  at  Oxford,  graduating  in  the  class  of  1587. 
He  was  made  principal  of  St.  Mary's  Hall  in  1546,  and 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  English  College  at  Douay, 
where  he  died  in  1570.  His  powers  as  a  disputant  were 
so  great  that  be  was  called  "  Morgan  the  Sophister,"  and 
he  was  one  of  the  three  selected  to  dispute  with  Pteter 
Martyr  on  the  Eucharist,  and  published  on  that  occasion 
DisjnUatio  de  Sacramento  Eucharistim  in  Unir,  Oxon, 
habita  contra  D,  Peter  Martyr,  18  Mai,  1549.  He  also 
published  A  Treatise  shovnng  the  Regiment  of  Women  is 
conformable  to  the  Law  of  God  and  Nature  (liege,  1571, 
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Bvo)y  written  in  answer  to  John  Knox^s  work,  The  Fini 
Blast  o/tke  Tnaqtetf  etc  See  Wood,  Athau  Oxon,; 
Dodd,  OL  Hisi.  voL  iii;  Allibone,  Did,  of  Brit,  ami 
Amer,  Avith,s,y, 

Phillips,  Riohard,  an  English  Wesleyan  preach- 
er, was  bom  in  1777.  In  early  life  be  was  brought  to 
Christ  through  Methodist  influence,  and,  feeling  called 
of  God  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  entered  the  itinerant 
ranks  in  1804,  and  continued  in  the  active  labors  of  the 
miniatxy  until  1844,  when  debility  constrained  him  to 
accept  an  assistant,  and  to  preach  only  occasionally. 
**  Blessed  with  a  good  understanding  and  a  retentive 
memory,  patient  and  prudent,  enjoying  the  life  of  God 
in  his  soul,  and  warmly  attached  to  the  doctrines  and 
discipline  of  Methodism,  he  preached  those  doctrines 
and  administered  that  discipline  to  the  profit  of  the 
Wesleyan  body."    See  Vre«^(m^ayattfv,1846,p.916. 

Phillips,  Samuel  (1),  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  Feb.  17,  1690  (O.  a),  at  Salem,  Mass.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1708,  and  was  ordained, 
Oct.  17,  1711,  pastor  of  the  South  Parish,  Andover, 
where  he  remained  nntil  his  death,  June  5, 1771.  Sam- 
uel Phillips  was  a  devoted  orthodox  preacher,  and  not 
only  refuMd  to  be  affected  by  the  heretical  tendencies 
of  his  times,  but  combated  all  Arian  influences,  and  be- 
came a  most  decided  opponent  of  the  Unitarians.  ^  As 
a  preacher,  he  was  highly  respectable,  was  zealous,  and 
enideavored  not  only  to  indoctrinate  his  people  in  senti- 
ments which  he  deemed  correct  and  important,  but  to 
lead  them  to  the  practice  of  all  Christian  duties.**  He 
published,  EUgy  upon  the  DtiMh  of  Nicholas  Xojfts  and 
George  Cunctn  (1718) ; — A  Word  in  Season,  or  Duty 
of  a  People  to  take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  a  Glorious 
God  (1727):— Advice  to  a  Child  (1729)  -.—The  Histofy 
of  the  Saviour  (1788)  \—The  Orthodox  Christian^  or  a 
Chad  weU  Instructed  (1788)  i—A  Minister's  Address  to 
his  People  (1739) : — A  Sermon  on  Living  Water  to  be 
had  for  Asking  (1760)  : — A  Sermon  on  the  Svmer^s  Re- 
fusal to  Come  to  Christ  (1758) : — A  Sermon  on  the  Nt- 
cessUy  of  Gods  Drawing  m  Order  to  MenCs  Coming  unto 
Christ  (1753) : — Seasonable  Advice  to  a  Neighbor^  in  a 
Dialogue  (1761) : — Address  to  Young  People^  in  a  Dia- 
logue  (1763);  and  several  occasional  sermons.  See 
SfMBgue,  Annals,  i,  278. 

Phillips,  Samuel  (2),  LL.D.,  an  American  philan- 
thropist, noted  for  his  service  to  the  state,  deserves  a  place 
here  for  the  interest  which  he  took  in  educational  mat- 
ten.  He  was  bora  at  Andover  m  1751,  and  gradiuited 
at  Harvard  College  in  1771.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Provincial  Congress  in  1775,  and  of  the  House  of  Kepre- 
aentatives  till  the  year  1780,  when  he  assisted  in  framing 
the  constitution  of  Massachusetts.  On  its  adoption  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Senate,  and  was  its  presi- 
dent from  1785  to  1802.  Being  appointed  justice  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  fur  Essex  in  1781,  he  held  his 
office  till  1797,  when  his  declining  health  induced  his 
resigDation.  He  was  commissioner  of  the  state  in 
Scharp*s  insurrection,  and  in  1801  was  chosen  lieuten- 
ant-governor. He  died  Feb.  10,  1802.  Although  so 
greatly  honored  with  public  eminence,  he  remained  a 
faithfal  son  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  was  not  only 
regular  in  his  own  observances,  but  ministered  Ire- 
qoeotly  to  those  unable  to  go  to  church.  He  appeared 
to  be  oonttnually  governed  by  love  to  the  Supreme 
Beia^,  and  by  the  desire  of  imitaUng  his  benevolence 
and  fiotng  good.  Phillips's  deep  views  of  evangelical 
doctrine  and  duty,  of  human  depravity  and  mediatorial 
mercj,  formed  his  heart  to  humility,  condescension,  and 
kiodneas,  and  led  him  continually  to  depend  on  the 
gnoe  <if  God  through  the  atonement  of  his  Son.  He 
was  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  academy  at  Andover, 
and  vsa  much  concerned  in  establishing  that,  as  well 
as  the  su:ademy  at  Exeter,  which  were  founded  by  his 
lather  and  unde.  To  these  institutions  he  was  a  dis- 
tingmabed  benefactor.  He  was  also  a  founder  of  the 
Amerifcan  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Boston.    At 


his  death  he  left  to  the  town  of  Andover  $5000,  the  in- 
come to  be  applied  to  the  cause  of  education.  After  his 
death  his  widow,  Phoebe  Phillips,  and  his  son,  John  Phil- 
lips, of  Andover,  evinced  the  same  attachment  to  the  in- 
terests of  learning  and  religion,  by  uniting  with  Samuel 
Abbot,  and  three  others  of  a  most  liberal  and  benevolent 
spirit,  in  founding  the  theological  seminar}'  at  Andover, 
which  was  opened  in  September,  1808.  See  Allen,  Diet, 
of  Amer,  Biog.  s.  v.;  Brown,  Bel,  Cgclop,  8.V.;  Drake, 
Diet,  of  Amer,  Biog,  s.  v. 

Phillips,  Thomas,  an  English  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  was  bom  in  Buckinghamshire  in  1708.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  St.  Omer's  College,  and  became 
a  most  zealous  worker  in  the  Church.  He  obtained  a 
prebend  in  the  collegiate  church  of  Tongres,  and  resided 
for  many  years  in  the  family  of  the  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury. Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  retired  to  the 
English  college  at  Liege,  where  he  died  in  1774.  He  pub- 
lished, The  Studg  of  Sacred  Literature  fuUg  Stated  and 
Considered  (Lond.  1756, 8vo ;  2a  ed.  1758 ;  8d  ed.  1765) :-~ 
Philemon  (1761, 8vo).  This  autobiographical  pamphlet 
was  privately  printed,  and  suppressed  *. — The  Ili^org  of 
the  Life  of  Reginald  Pole  (Oxford,  1764-1767, 2  pts.  in  1 
voL4u>;  Lond.  1767,2  vols.  8vo).  This  work  elicitefi  six 
answers,  by  Richard  lillard,  T.  Ridley,  T.  Neve,  £..  Stone, 
B.  Pye,  and  J.  Jones  (see  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet,  xxvi, 
460-461),  and  Phillips  reqx)nded  in  an  appendix  to  the 
Life  (1767,  4to) ;  see  also  end  of  his  8d  ed.  of  Studg  of 
Sacred  Literature: — Reasons  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Law 
against  the  Papists : — TranskUion  in  Metre  of  the  Hynm 
Lauda  Sion  Salvatorem:  —  Censura  Commentariorum 
Comelii  a  Lapide,  in  Latin,  on  a  single  sheet.  He  also 
addressed  some  poetry  to  his  sister  Elizabeth,  abbess  of 
the  Benedictine  nuns  at  Ghent.  See  Cole's  MS,  A  then, 
in  the  British  Museum ;  European  Magazine,  for  Sep- 
tember, 1796;  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Auth. 

S.V. 

Phillips, 'William  (l),  a  Christian  phiUinthropist, 
was  born  in  Boston  April  10,  1750.  Owing  to  feeble 
health,  he  was  prevented  from  receiving  many  education- 
aladvantages.  He  entered  upon  mercantile  pursuits  with 
his  father,  from  whom  he  received  a  large  fortune  at  his 
death.  In  1772  he  made  a  profession  of  religion ;  in 
1794  he  was  made  a  deacon  of  Old  South  Church,  Bos- 
ton, where  he  officiated  until  his  death.  May  26, 1817. 
He  was  highly  respected  by  the  community  at  large, 
and  was  influential  in  all  the  affairs  of  State  and  Church. 
He  was  at  one  time  the  lieutenant-governor  of  his  na^ 
live  state.  He  was  also  actively  engaged  in  philan- 
thropic labors,  and  was  at  his  death  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bible  Societ}*.  His  charities  were  very 
extensive,  and  during  a  series  of  years  amounted  to  from 
t8000  to  tll,000.  He  bequeathed  tl5,000  to  PhilUps 
Academy;  $10,000  to  the  theological  institution  at 
Andover;  to  the  Society  fur  Propagating  the  Gospel 
among  the  Indians,  the  Massachusetts  Bible  Society, 
the  Foreign  Mission  Board,  the  Congregational  Society, 
the  Educational  Society,  and  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  each  foOOO ;  to  the  Medical  Dispensary  18000 ; 
to  the  Female  Asylum,  and  the  Asylum  for  Boys,  each 
$2000.    See  Allen,  Diet,  of  A  mer,  Biog,  s.  v. 

Phillips,  'William  (2),  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Jessamine  County, 
Ky.,  May  7, 1797.  Even  as  a  youth  he  exhibited  tal- 
ents of  a  superior  order.  He  received  a  careful  and  pious 
training,  but  he  did  not  as  a  young  man  make  any  out- 
ward profession  of  religion ;  and  after  entering  political 
life,  and  while  engaged  for  several  years  as  a  successful 
teacher,  he  became  even  less  considerate  of  his  higher 
and  immortal  interests,  and  sought  refuge  from  the 
accusations  of  conscience  in  the  dark  and  cheerless 
regions  of  infidelity.  His  early  impressions  of  relig- 
ious truth  were,  however,  strong  and  abiding,  and  he 
was  finally  converted,  and  deeply  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  he  was  called  of  God  to  enter  the  Christian 
ministr}'.    Dec.  27,  1828,  he  was  licensed  as  a  local 
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preacher.  In  the  fall  of  1881  he  was  received  into  the 
Kentucky  Conference.  He  waa  appointed  conaecatively 
to  the  Winchester  Circuit,  Lexington  Circuit,  and  New- 
port and  Covington  stations.  He  was  also  assistant 
editor  of  the  Wettem  Chrittian  Advocate,  serving  for 
one  vear  by  appointment  <^  the  Book  Committee,  and 
then  by  vote  of  the  General  Conference  of  1886.  Among 
his  numerous  contributions  to  that  journal  was  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  peculiar  tenets  of  Alexander  Camp- 
bell, which  excited  very  considerable  attention.  These 
were  republished,  by  request  of  the  Ohio  Conference, 
after  Mr.  Phillips's  death,  which  occurred  June  22, 1886, 
only  a  few  weeks  after  his  election  by  the  General  Con- 
ference.    (J.  H.W.) 

PhilUps,  'WilUam  "Wlzt,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
divine,  was  bom  in  Montgomery  County,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  28, 
1796.  He  graduated  at  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  in  1812;  completed  a  three  years'  course  in  the 
Associate  Reformed  Theological  Seminary,  Kew  York, 
and  afterwards  spent  a  year  in  the  theological  semina- 
ry at  New  Bnmswick,  N.  J.,  under  the  instruction  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Livingston ;  was  licensed  by  the  New  Bruns- 
wick Classis  of  the  Reformed  Dutoh  Church,  and  in 
April,  1818,  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  Pearl 
Street  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  City.  From  this 
church  he  was  called  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
New  York.  The  congregation  having  dbposed  of  their 
building  and  groimd  in  Wall  Street,  in  May,  1844, 
the  comer-stone  of  the  building  on  Fifth  Avenue,  near 
Twelfth  Street,  was  laid  in  the  following  autumn,  and 
soon  after  completed.  Dr.  Phillips  was  their  beloved 
pastor  for  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years ;  he  was  active- 
ly engaged  in  the  discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties 
until  about  four  weeks  before  his  death,  which  occurred 
March  20,  1865.  Dr.  Phillips  was  a  roan  of  the  utmost 
simplicity  of  character;  a  sound  and  able  preacher  of 
the  Gospel,  whose  aim  in  the  pulpit  was  to  hold  forth 
the  Word  of  Life  in  all  its  purity,  and  to  impress  it  with 
solemnity  upon  the  hearts  of  all  his  hearers.  He  was 
moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  which  met  at  Pitts- 
burgh in  1835,  and  for  many  years  previous  to  his  death 
he  was  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions.  He  was  also  president  of  the  Board  of  Pul>- 
lication ;  a  tmstee  of  Princeton  College  and  Seminary ; 
a  director  of  the  Sailors*  Snug  Harbor,  and  several  other 
benevolent  institutions.  See  Wilson,  Pre$b.  Hiit,  Alma- 
nac,1866,p.l60;  CVm^e;^. Qua?.  1859, p.  188.    (J.L.&) 

P]lil(l)potts,  Henry,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate  of 
much  note,  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  hotel-keeper  of 
Gloucester,  and  was  bom  in  that  city  in  1777.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  was  elected  to  a  scholarship  at  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford,  and  having  taken  the  degree  of 
B.A.,  gained  the  chancellor's  prize  for  an  English  essay 
in  1795.  He  was  elected  in  the  foUowing  year  to  a  fel- 
lowship at  Magdalen  College,  which  he  vacated  on  his 
marriage  in  1804  with  Miss  Surtees,  a  niece  of  the  late 
lord  chancellor  Eldon.  In  1806  he  became  chaplain  to 
Dr.  Barrington,  bishop  of  Durham,  and  in  that  capacity 
distinguished  biraseir  by  a  controversy  which  he  main- 
tained against  the  learned  Roman  Catholic  historian  of 
England,  Dr.  Lingard  (q.  v.),  and  subsequently  by  the 
publication  of  some  pamphlets,  vindicating  the  estab- 
lished clergy  in  the  North  from  the  attacks  of  lords 
Grey  and  Durham.  For  these  services  he  was  reward- 
ed with  the  rich  living  of  Stanhope.  In  1825  he  again 
entered  the  lists  of  controversy  9a  the  opponent  of  Mr. 
Charies  Butler's  Book  of  the  Catholic  Church,  In  1827 
he  published  his  celebrate<l  Letter  on  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation  addressed  to  Mr.  Canning,  soon  after  which  he 
was  promoted  (in  1828)  to  the  deanery  of  Chester,  which 
he  exchanged  in  October,  1830,  for  the  bishopric  of  Ex- 
eter. As  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  bishop  Phill- 
potts  proved  the  zealous  champion  of  Tory  principles, 
and  consequently  opposed  the  Reform  Bill,  the  Irish 
Church  Temporalities  Bill,  the  Poor-law  Bill,  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Commission,  the  National  Education  Bill, 


and  every  measure  of  a  liberal  tendency.  Dr.  Phillpotts 
was  for  many  years  in  that  assembly  the  recognised 
episcopal  head  and  representative  of  the  extreme  High- 
Church  party,  and  by  his  writings  alid  speeches  warmly 
advocated  the  revival  of  convocati<Hi,  and  of  other  in- 
novations on  the  established  system  of  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs. In  1849  he  rejected  Mr.  Gorham,  who  was  nom- 
inated by  the  crown  to  a  living  in  Devonshire,  on  the 
ground  that  he  held  erroneous  opinions  as  to  the  efTects 
of  infant  baptism ;  and  though  he  was  supported  by  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  their  judgment  was  set  aside  on 
appeal  by  a  decision  of  the  judicial  committee  of  the 
privy  council  in  1850.  On  this  Dr.  Phillpotts  published 
a  Letter  in  which  he  formally  excommunicated  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  been  a  party  to  the 
decision  (see  Edinb,  JUv,  xcv,  69-65).  See  Gokiiam 
Case.  In  the  following  year  he  held  a  synod  of  his 
clergy  at  Exeter,  which  was  pronounced  illegal  by  the 
officers  of  the  crown,  and  has  never  since  been  sum- 
moned. He  died  in  1869.  The  list  of  Dr.  PhiUpotUs 
controversial  pamphlets  occupies  no  less  than  twelve 
pages  in  the  new  catalogue  of  the  British  Museum.  His 
best-known  publications  are  given  in  Allibone,  Did.  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthon,  s.  v.  See  English  Cyclop,  s.  v. ; 
Men  of  the  Time,  s.  v. ;  Bladewood's  May,  xxiv,  1 ; 
xxix,  157;  Dublin  University  May,  xx,  223;  Eraser's 
May,  ii,  687 ;  Lond,  A  then,  1861,  i,  151. 

Philo  (surnamed  in  I^tin  Judjbus,  L  e.  the  Jew; 
in  Hebrew,  •^"linjn  'I'lb'^p ;  in  Greek,  ♦iXwv  [6]  'low- 
iaXoc),  the  greatest  of  ancient  Jewish  philosophers, 
flourished  in  the  1st  century  of  the  Christian  lera.  We 
give  a  somewhat  lengthy  exposition  of  his  philosophic 
and  religious  opinionSb 

Life, — Philo  was  a  native  and  throughout  life  a  resi- 
dent of  Alexandria.  The  precise  time  of  his  birth  is 
unknown,  but  he  represents  himself  as  of  advanced  age 
about  A.D.  40,  when  he  was  sent  as  chief  of  an  embassy 
from  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  to  the  emperor  Caligula, 
for  the  purpose  of  pleading  their  cause  against  Apion, 
who  charged  them  with  refusing  to  pay  due  honors  to 
CflBsar  (Joseph us,  Ant,  xviii,  8,  1;  oomp.  De  Leyat,  ad 
Caiuntf  xxviii).  He  was  probably  about  sixty  years 
old ;  if  so,  he  was  bora  about  B.C  20,  and  was  contem- 
porary with  all  the  important  events  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. He  went  again  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Claudins, 
but  after  this  nothing  is  known  with  certainty  of  his 
whereabouts.  Philo  had  a  brother  employed  in  the 
affairs  of  government  at  Alexandria,  named  Alexander 
Lysimachus,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  Alexander  men- 
tioned in  Acts  iv,  6  as  a  man  "of  the  kindred  of  the  high- 
priest."  That  Philo  was  a  member  of  the  sacerdotal 
family  is  asserted  by  Josephns {Ant,  xviti,  8, 1),  and  also 
by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  others,  and  his  own  writings 
indirectly  testify  that  such  was  the  fact.  There  is  also 
reason  to  believe  that  he  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the 
l*harisees.  Philo  was  eminent  for  his  leaming  and  elo- 
quence. To  the  attainments  usually  secuted  by  Jews 
of  his  social  condition  (Eusebius,  Prtrp,  Evany,  viii,  13) 
he  added  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Greek  philoso- 
phy, especially  the  Platonic,  for  the  acquisition  of  which 
the  most  favorable  opportunities  would  occur  in  Alex- 
andria, at  that  time  the  very  metropolis  of  the  learned 
world  and  the  home  of  revived  Hellenism.  He  has  been 
represented  by  Scaliger  and  Cudworth  as  ignorant  of 
Jewish  literature  /aid  customs,  but  Fabricius  and  Man- 
gey  have  clearly  shown  that  such  a  view  is  entirely 
groundless.  The  supposition  of  his  ignorance  of  He- 
brew must  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  Jews  of 
Alexandria  at  that  time  were  so  little  acquainted  with 
the  original  of  the  Old-Test.  Scriptures  that  they  had  to 
be  supplied  with  the  Sept.  and  other  Greek  versions. 
But  even  Geiger,  who  says  that  Philo  had  but  a  school- 
boy knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language,  concedes  that 
when  the  translation  of  the  Bible  was  undertaken  for 
the  Alexandrian  Jews,  'Hhey  had  not  yet  been  alto- 
gether estranged  from  the  Hebrew  language ;"  but  that 
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**  they  were  no  longer  so  mneh  at  home  and  rened  in  it 
that  thev  could  have  fullv  mastered  the  Book  which 
was  to  offer  them  the  bread  and  water  of  life;  it  was 
the  Grecian  language  that  must  bring  it  home  to  them" 
(p.  146;  oomp.  also  p.  148).  As  absurd  as  is  this 
charge  of  PhiIo*s  ignorance  of  Hebrew  is  the  charge 
that  Philo's  Greek  is  undassicali  and  this  because  he 
was  a  Jew.  As  well  might  we  say  of  the  Jewish  literati 
of  Gemaany  that  their  style  is  Jewish  -  German^  and 
not  the  pure  tongue  of  Lessing  and  Gervinns.  Philo*s 
Greek  was  of  ooarse  not  that  of  Plato,  nor  the  pure  At- 
tic of  Demosthenes.  No  one  at  Alexandria  unote  so 
purely,  but  Philo  wrote  as  did  his  contemporaries,  and 
as  wrote  the  best  of  them.  In  his  treatise  De  Cq»' 
^rtssu,  sxvj  Philo  refers  himself  to  his  own  attainments 
in  grammar,  philosophy,  geometry,  music,  and  poetry; 
and  hia  accomplished  character  was  thus  gracefully  at- 
tested by  his  wife,  who,  when  once  asked  why  she 
alone  of  all  her  sex  did  not  wear  any  golden  ornaments, 
replied :  "  The  virtue  of  a  husband  is  a  sufficient  onia- 
nient  for  his  wife"  (Fragments,  ed.  Richter,  vi,  236). 

The  circumstance  that  Philo  was  contemporary  with 
New-Test,  events,  coupled  with  his  high  intelligence 
and  interest  in  sacred  learning,  as  well  as  with  the  fact 
that  he  once  visited  Jenisalem  "  to  offer  up  prayers  and 
sacrifices  in  the  Temple'*  (although  only  one  such  visit 
is  referred  to  by  him  [Richter's  ed.  of  FragmaU$,  vi, 
200],  hia  piety  and  devotion  probably  led  to  occasional 
repetitions  of  this  pilgrimage,  which  were  less  likely  to 
be  menticmed  because  of  his  modesty  and  reserve  in  per- 
sonal matters),  led  ancient  writers  to  connect  Philo  in- 
timately with  Christianity.  Photius  {fi9>L  Cod.  15) 
makes  him  a  friend  of  the  apostle  Peter;  as  do  also  £u- 
sebitts  (JiiU,  EccUm.  ii,  17),  Jerome  {CaiaU  Scriptor.  Ec- 
ofet.),  and  Suidas.  Photius  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
Philo  was  admitted  into  the  Christian  Church,  from 
which  be  afterwards  felL  But  while  we  have  no  direct 
means  of  testing  the  truth  of  such  statements,  they  cer- 
tainly do  not  bear  the  evidence  on  their  face.  A  man 
of  such  decided  characteristics  as  Philo  could  no  more 
have  remained  quiet  after  conversion  than  did  Saul  of 
Tanufl,  and,  because  we  have  no  utterances  from  him  as 
a  Christian,  we  have  reason  to  reject  the  story  as  fabn- 
kms  from  first  to  last.  Besides,  Philo's  own  extant  writ- 
ings do  not  give  the  slightest  reference  to  any  such  im- 
portant step,  and  this  fact  tells  even  more  strongly,  if 
possible,  against  the  report. 

//i»  Theology  €md  PkUotophg, — In  the  article  Nbo- 
Platosism  (q.  V.)  it  has  been  shown  that  this  eclectic 
philosophy,  though  it  developed  in  the  8d  century  after 
Christ,  is  not  only  to  be  regarded  in  its  origin  as  co- 
eval with  Christianity,  but  must  acknowledge  as  its 
father  and  founder  Philo  the  Jew  (see  Kingsley,  Alex- 
anAia  and  her  SchooU,  p.  79).  Alexandria,  from  its 
very  foundation  by  Alexander  the  (vreat  in  B.C.  882, 
had  sought  to  establish  Greek  civilization  within  its 
borders,  and  to  produce  an  intellect  that  might  be  the 
rival  of  Athens  in  her  proudest  day.  Mind  was  the 
secret  of  Greek  power,  and  for  that  the  great  conqueror 
wocild  work  in  this  African  city,  which  he  designed  to 
be  the  point  of  union  of  two,  or,  rather,  of  three  worlds. 
For  in  this  place,  named  after  himself,  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa  were  to  meet  and  to  hold  communion.  Un- 
der tbe  Ptolemies  this  desire  was  strengthened  still 
more,  and  3ret  the  outcome  of  all  the  Ptolemann  appli- 
ances was  of  little  or  no  account  if  we  except  the  great 
soliection  of  MSS.  and  art  treasures.  Tbe  wisest  men, 
thoui^h  gathered  from  the  most  learned  centres  of  the 
world,  failed  to  produce  anything  that  was  really  worth 
preserving.  In  physics  they  did  little.  In  art  nothing. 
In  metaphysics  less  than  nothing.  Says  Kingsley,  **  You 
moat  not  suppose  that  the  philosophers  whom  tbe  Ptol- 
effliea  collected  (as  they  would  any  other  marketable 
artiele)  by  liberal  ofSen  of  pay  and  patronage,  were  such 
men  as  the  old  Seven  Sages  of  Greece,  or  as  Socrates, 
PfaUo^  and  Aristotle.  In  these  three  last  indeed,  Greek 
fbought  reached  not  merely  its  greatest  height,  but  the 


edge  of  a  precipice,  down  which  it  rolled  headlong  aitei 
their  decease. . . .  When  the  Romans  destroyed  Greece, 
God  was  just  and  merciful.  The  eagles  were  gathered 
together  only  because  the  carrion  needed  to  be  removed 
from  the  lace  of  God's  earth.  And  at  the  time  of  which 
I  now  speak  the  signs  of  approaching  death  were  fear- 
fuUy  apparent.  Hapless  and  hopeless  enough  were  the 
clique  of  men  out  of  whom  the  first  two  Ptolemies  hoped 
to  form  a  school  of  philosophy ;  men  certainly  clever 
enough,  and  amusing  withal,  who  might  give  the  kings 
of  Egypt  many  a  shrewd  lesson  in  kingcraft  and  the 
crafts  of  this  world,  and  the  art  of  profiting  by  the  folly 
of  fools  and  the  selfishness  of  the  selfish ;  or  who  might 
amuse  them,  in  default  of  fighting-cocks,  by  puns  and 
repartees,  and  battles  of  logic;  'bow  one  thing  cannot 
be  predicated  of  another,'  or  '  how  the  wise  man  is  not 
only  to  overcome  every  misfortune,  but  not  even  to  feel 
itV  and  other  such  weighty  questions,  which  in  those 
days  hid  that  deep  unbelief  in  any  truth  whatsoever 
which  was  spreading  fast  over  the  minds  of  men  .  .  , 
during  those  frightful  centuries  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded tbe  Christian  asra,  when  was  fast  approaching 
that  dark  chaos  of  unbelief  and  unrighteousness  which 
Saul  of  Tarsus  so  analyzes  and  describes  in  the  first 
chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans;  when  the  old 
light  was  lost,  the  old  faiths  extinct,  the  old  reverence 
for  the  laws  of  family  and  national  life  destroyed,  yea, 
even  the  natural  instincts  themselves  perverted;  that 
chaos  whose  darkness  Juvenal  and  Petronius  and  Taci- 
tus have  proved  in  their  fearful  pages  not  to  have  been 
exaggerated  by  the  more  compassionate  though  more 
righteous  Jew"  (p.  55^-68). 

Fortunately  for  the  Macedonians,  another  Eastern 
nation  had  closely  intermingled  with  them,  and  from 
this  mixture  of  two  races  came  that  superior  product 
which  gave  to  Alexandrian  thought  not  only  a  new  im- 
pulse, but  a  superior  life.  When  Hellenism  was  trans- 
ferred to  Alexandria,  the  Grecian  spirit,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  in  an  exhauste<i  and  faded  condition.  But  together 
with  Hellenism  had  come  Judaism  also.  True,  the  lat- 
ter was  not  sought  for  and  imported  at  the  bidding  of 
tbe  mighty  conqueror  of  three  worlds,  but  he  had  suf- 
fered the  Jews  to  find  a  home  in  Alexandria,  and  thus 
Judaism  found  its  establishment  then  and  there.  The 
Ptolemies  also  pursued  the  same  conciliatory  policy; 
and  Judaism  gained  strength  and  developed  so  much  at 
Alexandria  that  it  became  a  centre  of  Jewish  thought 
and  learning  for  several  centuries,  and  its  rabbins  were 
caUed  '*  the  light  of  Israel." 

Now  it  is  to  be  expected  that  whenever  two  spiritual 
powers  meet,  such  as  Hellenism  and  Judaism,  such  as 
Grecian  culture  and  Jewish  religion — when  two  such 
spiritual  world-reforming  powers  come  into  confiict  with 
each  other—that  conflict  must  necessarilv  result  in  new 
formations;  something  new  will  always  grow  out  of  it, 
be  it  by  their  antagonism  or  by  their  spiritual  interpen- 
etration ;  new  creations  will  be  evolved,  either  bearing 
the  character  of  both,  or  pre-eminently  that  of  one  of 
them,  yet  impregnated,  in  a  certain  measure,  by  that  ot 
the  other.  The  confiict  between  Hellenism  and  Juda- 
ism was  principally  a  spiritual  struggle,  and  its  result  a 
radical  change  in  the  thought  and  belief  of  both  Jew 
and  Macedonian,  which  led  to  the  formation  of  what 
came  to  be  known  as  Neo-PUitonism,  a  philosophy  of 
syncretism,  whose  elements  are  partly  Oriental  (Alex- 
andrian-Jewish in  particular)  and  partly  Hellenic;  but 
whose  form  is  strictly  Hellenic,  and  whose  peculiarity 
of  doctrine  is  that  it  is  distinguished  from  Plato's  own 
by  the  principle  oj"  revelation  contained  in  the  new  phi- 
losophy. 

The  great  representative  of  this  syncretism,  which 
also  reappeared  afterwards  in  manifold  shapes  in  Gnos- 
ticism, is  our  spirited  and  prolific  theologian,  Philo  of 
Alexandria.  He  held  to  tbe  divine  character  of  the 
Old  Test.,  had  very  strict  views  of  inspiration,  and- 
thought  that  the  Mosaic  law  and  the  Temple  worship 
were  destined  to  be  perpetual    He  ascribed  to  the  Jews 
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a  mission  for  all  nations,  boasted  of  their  ooeroopolitiiim, 
and  called  them  priests  and  prophets,  who  offered  sao- 
vifice  and  invoked  the  blessing  of  God  for  all  man- 
kind. With  him  the  exponnding  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Test,  is  synonymons  with  the  philosophy  of  his  na- 
tion ;  but  in  his  own  exposition  he  allegorically  intro- 
duces into  those  documents  philosophical  ideas,  partly 
derived  from  the  natural  internal  development  of  Jew- 
ish notions,  and  partly  obtained  from  Hellenic  philoso- 
phy, and  thus  the  theology  of  Philo  has  been  aptly 
called  a  blending  of  Platonism  and  Judaism. 

The  allegorical  method  of  interpreting  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  which  had  long  prevailed  among  the  more 
cultivated  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  was  adopted  by 
Philo  without  restriction.  His  principle  that  the  proph- 
ets were  only  involuntary  instruments  of  the  Spirit 
which  spoke  through  them  was  favorable  to  the  freest 
use  of  this  mode  of  exegesis.  He  pronounced  those 
who  would  merely  tolerate  a  literal  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures  as  low,  unworthy,  and  superstitions;  and 
while  he  was  thus  led  astitiy  frequently  to  the  intioduo- 
tion  of  foreign  heathen  elements  into  the  store  of  divine 
revelation,  and  to  the  refusal  of  all  elements  which,  like 
the  anthropomorphisms  for  instance,  seemed  offensive 
to  the  culture  of  the  time,  Philo,  like  Origen  (q.  v.) 
in  later  times,  far  from  rejecting  the  literal  sense  in 
every  case,  often,  especially  in  the  case  of  historical 
events  in  the  Old  Test,  assumed  both  this  and  the  alle- 
gorical sense  as  equally  true.  But  Philo,  besides  this, 
regarded  as  higher  that  conception  of  Scripture  which 
penetrated  beneath  the  shell  of  the  letter  to  what  he 
thought  to  be  the  kernel  of  philosophical  truth ;  beneath 
the  anthropomorphic  and  authropopathic  representations 
of  God,  to  that  idealistic  view  of  God  which,  in  fact,  di- 
vests him  in  the  end  of  all  concrete  attributes.  In  this 
way,  in  spite  of  his  opposition  to  Hellenic  mysteries, 
Philo  set  up  a  radical  distinction  of  initiated  and  un- 
initiated, a  mode  of  interpretation  which  leads  very 
easily  to  the  contempt  of  the  letter,  and  thus  to  an  un- 
historical,  abstractly  spiritualistic  tendency.  See  In- 
TERPiiiirrATiON.  As  a  devoted,  believing  Jew,  Philo 
accepted  Judaism  as  a  truth  requiring  no  proof.  But 
iu  him,  as  probably  in  othere  of  the  Alexandro-Jewish 
school  of  philosophers  before  him,  the  desire  was  awak- 
ened to  blend  the  Jewish  inheritance  with  the  newly 
acquired  Grecian  knowledge ;  to  heighten  the  truths  of 
•Judaism  by  the  addition  of  Hellenic  culture ;  to  recon- 
cile both  treasures  with  each  other,  so  that  each  should 
make  the  lustre  of  the  other  shine  the  more  clearly  and 
brightly.  Directly  antagonistic  as  they  were  to  each 
other,  a  compromise  must  needs  be  effected  between 
them.  Judaism  is  the  fruit  of  self-evidence,  inner  ex- 
|)erience  of  a  vivid  conviction,  for  which  no  proof  is 
required.  Hellenism,  on  the  contrary,  proceeded  from 
investigation,  from  human  research,  starting  from  the 
physical,  to  reach,  by  combination  and  analysis,  the 
higher  idea.  These  are  two  processes  not  only  diverging 
in  their  progress,  but  even  in  their  whole  conception,  and 
these  two  directly  antagonistic  views  clash^  against 
each  other.  But  there  was  also  in  Hellenism  a  tendency 
which,  although  grown  frnm  the  Grecian  spirit,  never- 
theless endeavored  to  conceive,  by  a  certain  prophetic 
Hight  of  poesy,  the  higher,  thence  to  descend  to  the 
lower,  and  thus  to  make  the  former  descend  into  lower 
degrees.  It  desired  likewise  directly  to  conceive  the 
divine,  the  ideal,  by  intuition,  by  higher  perception. 
With  such  a  bold  flight  Plato  conceived  the  everlast- 
ing Good,  the. everlasting  Beautiful,  whence  individual 
ideals  evolve  themselves,  which  as  archetypes — we  are 
not  told  whether  they  have  a  distinct  existence,  or  must 
be  regarded  as  mere  fictions  of  the  spirit — are  expressed 
in  real  obje(;ta,  perfect  in  themselves,  while  the  several 
visible  objects  represent  them  in  a  limited  degree.  This 
was  a  system  which  especially  suited  the  philosophizing 
Jews ;  it  afforded  them  a  bridge  between  the  purely  spir^ 
itual  and  the  physical  objects.  How  does  the  Highest 
Spirit,  the  eternally  Perfect  One,  enter  into  the  finite 


world?  He  creates  ideals  from  himself,  says  Plato.  He 
introspects  himself,  and  thus  perfection  is  produced ;  bat 
this  perfection  impresses  itself  upon  more  subordinate 
existences,  and  thus  it  descends  from  immediate  causes 
to  intermediate  causes,  until  the  real  objects  spring  into 
existence,  and  creation  becomes  manifest  to  us;  God, 
the  eternal  existence,  the  eternally  perfect,  is  the 
highest  cause,  but  the  eternally  Pure  One  does  not  im- 
mediately come  into  contact  with  the  impure — only  by 
means  of  manifold  emanations  and  concatenations,  the 
earthly  grows  into  existence.  Such  views  afforded  the 
philosophic  Jews  a  happy  means  of  preserving  the  the- 
ory  of  the  infallibility  and  inconceivableness  of  God,  and 
yet  of  aocepttng  the  different  figurative  expressions  con- 
cerning God  in  the  Bible,  because  they  could  refer  to  the 
subordinate  beings.  Hellenism  of  that  time,  stiff  and 
sober  as  it  was,  was  unfit  to  conceive  naive,  poetical  im- 
ageries, and  to  admit  poetical  expression  without  fear- 
ing that  thereby  the  sublimity  of  thought  might  l>e  vio- 
lated. The  latter  was  tenaciously  adhered  to,  and  when- 
ever it  expressed  entities  too  directly,  it  had  to  yield  to 
forced  interpretations.  To  such  also  the  Bible  was  fre- 
quently subjected.  Narratives  and  commands  were 
forcibly  driven  from  their  natural  simplicity  into  arti- 
ficial philoflophemes,  in  the  belief  that  their  value  would 
thus  be  enhanced.  The  figurative  expressions  and 
events  in  connection  with  God  were  referred  to  such 
subordinate  spirits  as  had  evolved  themselves  from 
God.  In  the  writings  of  Philo  that  intermediate  agency 
is  comprised  in  the  I.,ogo», 

As  with  Plato  and  the  elder  Greeks,  so  with  Philo, 
theology  was  the  ultimate  object  of  all  metaphysical 
science.  But  there  arose  a  puzzle  in  the  mind  of  the 
Jewish  philosopher,  as  in  reality  it  had  already  arisen 
in  the  minds  of  Socrates  and  Plato.  How  could  he  rec- 
oncile the  idea  of  that  absolute  and  eternal  one  Being, 
that  Zeus,  Father  of  gods  and  men,  self-perfect,  self- 
contained,  without  change  or  motion,  in  whom,  as  a 
Jew,  he  believed  even  more  firmly  than  the  Platonists, 
with  the  D»mon  of  Socrates,  the  divine  teacher  whom 
both  Plato  and  Solomon  confessed?  Or  how,  again, 
could  he  reconcile  the  idea  of  him  with  the  creative  and 
providential  energy,  working  in  space  and  time,  work- 
ing in  matter,  and  apparently  affected  and  limited,  if 
not  bafiSed,  by  the  imperfection  of  the  matter  which  he 
moulded?  Philo  offered  a  solution  in  that  idea  of  a 
Logos,  or  Word  of  God,  divinity  articulate,  speaking 
and  acting  in  time  and  space,  and  therefore  by  succes- 
sive acts,  and  so  doing  in  time  and  space  the  will  of 
the  timeless  and  spaceless  Father,  the  abysmal  and 
eternal  Being,  of  whom  he  was  the  perfect  likeness. 
In  calling  this  person  the  Logos,  and  making  him  the 
source  of  all  human  reason,  and  knowledge  of  eternal 
laws,  he  only  translated  from  Hebrew  into  Greek  the 
name  which  he  found  in  his  sacred  books,  "The  Word 
of  God.*"  Of  God  himself,  Phik>  teaches  that  he  is  in- 
corporeal, invisible,  and  cognizable  only  through  the  rea- 
son ;  that  he  is  the  most  universal  of  beings,  the  Being 
to  whom  alone  being,  as  such,  truly  pertains;  that  he 
is  more  excellent  than  virtue,  than  science,  or  even 
than  the  good  per  ««  and  the  beautiful  per  ««.  He  is 
one  and  simple,  imperishable  and  eternal;  his  existence 
is  absolute  and  separate  from  the  world ;  the  world  is 
his  work.  Thus  while  Philo  contends  that  God  is  to  be 
worshipped  as  a  personal  being,  he  yet  conceives  him 
at  the  same  time  as  the  most  general  of  existences:  t6 
yivucutrarov  l<mv  6  ^tog  {Legis  AUeg,  ii).  God  is 
the  only  truly  existent  hang^  to  6v  (^De  8omn.  i,  655, 
ed.  Mang.).  But  Philo,  similarly  to  the  Neo-Platonists 
of  a  later  epoch,  advances  upon  the  Platonic  doctrine  by 
representing  God  as  exalted  not  only  above  all  human 
knowledge  and  virtue — as  Plato  had  done— but  as  above 
the  idea  of  the  Good — Kpurrutv  re  '4  ^ptriff  coi  Kp^ir* 
Twv  fi  IwuFTfiftrii  Kai  Kptimav  i|  abrb  rayc^hv  Ktd 
avrb  rb  KaXnv  (Z>e  Mundi  OficiOf  i,  2,  ed.  Mang.)-^ 
with  which  Plato  -identifies  him — and  by  teaching  that 
we  do  not  arrive  at  the  absolute  by  scientific  demon*> 
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stntkm  (Xoyw  diro&i&i),  bat  by  an  intennediate  wb- 
jectiTe  certainty  (Wapytiifj  Dt  pott  Cami,  48,  p.  268, 
ed.  Mang.).  Still  a  certain  kind  of  knowledge  of  God, 
which,  however,  is  only  aecond  in  nmk,  resultB  from 
the  esthetic  and  teleol<^cal  view  of  the  world,  as 
founded  ou  the  Socradc  principle  that  **  no  work  of  skiU 
makes  itaelf  {ovbiv  r&v  rtx^uc&v  ipywv  airavro/iari- 
^roi).  God  is  one  and  simple:  6  3cdc  /loyoc  itrri  cat 
iv,  oif  ffirfKfHfia,  ^vmc  anXrf  .  .  .  rircurrat  ovp  6 
5€dc  Kord  rb  iv  koI  r^v  /lovdia,  /iSXkov  ik  Kal  rf  fko- 
vdc  Kord  riv  Xva  dtov  {lAgU  AUeg,  ii,  i,  66  sq.  ed. 
Mang.).  God  is  the  only  free  nature  (iy  /iovi|  ^cvdipa 
^Mnc»  ^  Sonuu  ii),  full  of  himself  and  sufficient  to 
himself  {avro  iavrcv  irX^c  Koi  tavrtp  icavoi^,  De 
Noa%,  Mutat,  i,  582) ;  everything  finite  is  involved  in 
neccssit)'.  God  is  not  in  contact  with  matter;  if  he 
were  he  would  be  defiled.  He  who  holds  the  woiid  it- 
self to  be  God  the  Lord  has  fallen  into  error  and  sacri- 
lege. In  bis  essence  God  is  incomprehensible ;  we  can 
only  know  that  he  w,  not  what  he  is.  All  names  which 
are  intended  to  express  the  separate  attributes  of  God 
are  appropriate  only  in  a  figurative  sense,  since  God  is 
in  truth  an  unqualified  and  pure  being.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  pantheistically  sounding  neuters  which  Plato 
apfdies  to  God,  Philo  ascribes  to  him  the  purest  blessed- 
ness: **  He  is  without  grief  or  fear,  not  subject  to  evils, 
mijrieldidg,  painless,  never  wearied,  filled  with  unmixed 
happiness"  (/>e  Cherubim^  i,  IM).  God  is  everywhere 
by  his  power  {rdq  Swdfttte  aiftov  iid  y^c  Kai  vSarot, 
^poc  re  Kai  cvpavou  TtivaQ\  but  in  no  place  with  his 
esKDce,  aince  space  and  place  were  first  given  to  the 
material  world  by  him  (De  lAngmxrum  Conf.  i,  425). 
Speaking  figuratively,  Philo  describes  God  as  enthroned 
on  the  outermost  border  of  the  heavens,  in  an  extra- 
mundane  place  {toko^  /icrojcocr/itoc))  as  in  a  sacred  cit- 
adel {Gents.  28, 15;  De  VU.  Mot.  u,  164,  etc.).  God  is 
the  place  of  the  world,  for  it  is  he  that  contains  and  en- 
compasses all  things  {Dt  Sommitt  i).  In  creating  the 
woiid,  God  employed  as  instruments  incorporeal  poten- 
cies or  ideas,  since  he  could  not  come  in  contact  with 
polluting  matter  {il  Uiivtis  [r^c  ovcriac]  navr  iyiv 
vti9iv  6  3cdct  o^ff  k^trrofupo^  avrot '  ov  ydp  fjy  difut 
awtipiic  Koi  infvpfiivri£  vXfjg  ^vuv  rhv  iSuova  cat 
ftOKOptoV  dkXd  rcuc  detaiidroiQ  Swdfumv,  w  trvfiov 
opofui  ai  iiioi  Kortxph^aro  wpbc  t6  yivo^  fKoorov  Tfjv 
apfAOTTOwrvav  Xo/Sciv  ftop^tiv,  De  Sacrijicaniibut,  ii, 
361).  These  potencies  surround  God  as  ministering 
apirita,  just  as  a  monarch  is  suirounded  by  the  members 
oC  his  court.  The  highest  of  the  divine  potencies,  the 
creative  (x-oufrue^),  bears  also,  according  to  Philo,  in 
Scripture  the  name  of  God  (^f  oc) ;  the  second  or  ruling 
(fiamkuefi)  potency  is  called  the  Lord  (cvpioc)  {De 
VUa  Motitf  ii,  150,  et  aL).  These  are  followed  by  the 
foreseeing  potency,  the  law-giving,  and  many  others. 
They  are  all  conceived  by  Philo,  not  only  in  the  nature 
of  divine  qualities,  but  also  as  relatively  independent, 
poBonal  beings,  who  can  appear  to  men,  and  who  have 
fiivored  some  of  them  with  their  most  intimate  inter- 
eoone  {De  Vita  A  brah,  ii,  17  sq.). 

From  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  Philonic  doctrine 
of  the  Logotf  it  is  clearly  apparent  that  Philo  recognised 
it  as  the  highest  of  all  the  divine  forces;  and  yet  many 
of  his  descriptions  of  it  were  in  no  essential  like  those 
of  the  apostle  John,  but  rather  belonged  to  Jewish  ideas 
wbich  he  found  already  existing.  The  distinction  of  a 
concealed  God  and  a  revelation  of  him  was  connected 
with  the  Old-Test  idea  of  theophany.  But  by  tracing 
hack  all  theophanies  to  the  one  principle  of  revelation 
lying  at  their  basis,  and  by  making  it  their  objective, 
tlw  idea  of  the  Logos  was  attained.  The  apoci}7>hal 
book  of  The  Witdom  ofSoUmon  had  already  interposed 
witdom  between  God  and  the  world  as  the  reflection  of 
the  eternal  light;  the  fountain  of  all  knowledge,  virtue, 
•od  skill;  the  moulder  of  all  things;  the  medium  of  all 
t^  Old-Test,  revelations  (ch.  vii-x).  TbU  idea  Philo 
afao  eoDoeived,  but  he  modified  it  according  as  the  Pla- 
iofluenoe  was  more  or  less  stxoogly  felt.  Says 
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Neander,  ^'In  proportion  as  be  occupied  the  stand- 
point which  divested  the  Divine  Being  of  human  qual- 
ities, or  that  wbich  favored  anthropomorphism,  the 
ideal  or  the  symbolical,  might  not  the  Xovoc  appear  as 
a  power  of  God  or  as  a  hypostatic  being?"  PhUo  de> 
scribes  the  Xoyoc*  therefore,  as  the  first-bom  before  all 
exbteuoe,  the  trpufroyovoi  vide  tov  3«oS,  as  the  per- 
fect reflection  of  God,  as  the  dpxdyytXot  among  the 
angels,  as  the  original  power  of  die  divine  powers.  Al- 
luding to  the  voiirbv  irapdittyfM  of  I^to,  he  describes 
him  as  the  world-constructing  reason ;  he  compares  the 
world  to  the  Z^ov  of  Plato,  and  tbe  Xoyoc  to  the  soul  of 
the  worid;  he  calls  him  God*s  vicegerent  in  the  world 
{vnapxot) ;  he  gives  him  the  office  of  mediator  between 
God  and  the  universe,  since  the  connection  of  phenom- 
ena with  God  is  effected  through  the  reason  revealed  in 
the  world.  Hence  he  is  the  high-priest  of  the  world, 
the  advocate  (irap<kXi|roc)  for  the  defects  of  men  with 
God,  and  generally  the  revealer  of  the  divine  nature  to 
the  universe.  The  Logos  is  the  archetype  of  the  rea- 
son, which  is  formed  not  after  the  Absolute  himseU^  the 
'Ov,  but  after  the  Logos.  He,  as  the  revelation  of  the 
Absolute  in  the  reason,  is  the  imago  of  God,  after  which 
man,  according  to  Genesis,  was  created.  In  this  con- 
nection he  caUs  the  Logos  the  ideal  man;  and  alluding 
to  a  Jewish  mystical  idea,  the  original  man.  In  the 
Logos  is  the  unity  of  the  collected  revelations  of  the 
Divine  Being  which  is  individualized  in  man.  In  gen- 
era], everything  is  traced  back  to  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  Divine  Being  as  he  is  in  himself  and  his  rev- 
elation in  the  Logos,  or  the  civiu  and  the  Xiytadai.. 
The  revelation  of  God  in  creation — in  all  positive  reve- 
lation^in  tbe  communication  of  separate  ideas  by  pe- 
culiar dogmas—all  this  forms  part  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  revealed  God  in  the  phenomenal  world,  and  of  the 
symbolical  knowledge  from  the  standpoint  of  the  vloi 
TOV  \6yov,  over  which  the  standpoint  of  the  vioi  tov 
'Ovroc  is  raised.  But  this  Logos  by  Philo  is  only  a 
sort  of  intermediate  being  between  God,  who  is  in  his 
nature  hidden,  rimple,  without  attributes,  and  the  eternal, 
shapeless^  chaotic  matter  (the  Platonic  CXi}).  It  is  the 
reJUctiartf  the  first-bom  Son  of  God;  the  second  God; 
the  sum  of  the  ideas,  which  are  the  original  types  of  all 
existence;  the  ideal  world  itself  (co<r/io^  yoiyroc);  the 
medium  through  which  tbe  actual,  sensible  world  (cu<r- 
fioc  aio^rog)  is  created  and  upheld;  tbe  interpreter 
and  revealer  of  God;  the  arohangel,  who  destroyed 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  spoke  to  Jacob  and  to  Moses  in 
the  burning  bush,  and  led  the  people  of  Israel  through 
the  wilderness;  the  high-priest  {apxupivc)^  and  advo- 
cate {napdkkrfroi:),  who  pleads  the  cause  of  sinful  hu- 
manity before  God,  and  procures  for  it  the  pardon  of  its 
guilt.  We  see  an  apparent  affinity  of  this  view  with 
the  christology  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John,  and  thus  it 
probably  came  to  exert  no  small  influence  with  the 
early  Church  fathers  in  the  evolution  of  their  doctrine 
of  the  Logos.  But  at  the  same  time  we  must  not  over- 
look the  very  essential  difference.  Philo's  doctrine 
would  not  itself  suggest  the  application  of  the  idea  of 
the  Logos  to  any  historical  appearance  whatever;  for 
the  revelation  of  the  Logos  refers  not  exclusively  to  any 
single  fact,  but  to  everything  relating  to  the  revelation 
of  God  in  nature  and  history.  If,  according  to  John's 
Gospel,  the  appearance  of  the  Logos  is  the  highest  and 
only  medium  of  communication  with  God,  then  commun- 
ion with  the  Logos  in  Philo's  sense  can  only  be  a  subor- 
dinate standpoint;  for  not  even  the  highest  man  immedi- 
ately apprehends  the  Absolute.  Yet  out  of  this  religious 
idealism  a  preparation  and  a  medium  might  be  formed 
for  Christian  realism,  when  what  was  here  taken  in  a 
merely  ideal  sense  showed  itself  as  realized  in  human- 
ity. Christianity  refers  the  Logos  to  the  perfect  rev- 
elation of  God  in  human  nature,  to  the  one  revelation 
in  Christ ;  and  substitutes  fur  the  immediate  apprehen- 
sion of  the  Absolute  the  historically  founded  communion 
with  God  revealod  in  Christ.  The  symbolical  meaning 
of  Philo's  Paraclete  was  elevated  by  the  reference  to  tbe 
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historical  Christ  «i  the  only  high-priesL  Thna  the 
Alexandrian  ideas  fonned  a  bridge  to  ChriBtianity.  But 
we  cannot  regard  the  doctrine  of  a  union  of  the  Logoe 
with  humanity,  in  all  the  forms  under  which  it  ap- 
peared, as  a  reflection  in  the  first  place  of  Christianity, 
but  must  doubtless  presuppose  a  tendency  of  this  kind 
before  the  Christian  era.  A  yearning  of  the  spirit  goes 
before  great  eyents— an  unconscious  longing  for  that 
which  is  to  come.  This  roust  especially  have  been  the 
case  in  that  greatest  revolution  which  the  religious  de- 
velopment of  humanly  experienced.  It  was  preceded 
by  an  unconscious  feeling  of  a  revelation  of  the  spiritual 
Vorld  to  humanity — a  longing  which  hastened  to  meet 
the  new  communications  from  God.  It  was  not  difficult 
for  those  who  regarded  the  Logos  as  the  medium  of 
revelation,  by  which  €rod  made  himself  cognizable  to 
pious  souls,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  who  held  the  Mes> 
siah  to  be  the  highest  of  God's  messengers,  to  suppose  a 
particular  connection  between  him  and  the  Logos.  But, 
after  all,  this  Jewish  idea  of  the  Logos  is  quite  eclipsed 
by  the  Christian  idea  of  the  Mesriah :  with  the  Jews  it  is 
simply  the  hope  of  their  miraculous  restoration  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  Palestine,  through  the  agency  of  a 
superhuman  appearance  (oif'ic) ;  and  even  this  super- 
natural phenomenon  has  no  legitimate  place  in  Philo*s 
system;  it  means  nothing.  But  again,  his  doalistic 
and  idealistic  view  of  the  world  absolutely  excludes  an 
incarnation,  which  is  the  central  truth  of  Christianity 
(oorap.  Dorner,  Person  of  Christ),  His  Christ,  if  he 
needed  any,  could  have  been  at  best  but  a  gnostic,  do- 
cetistic,  fantastic  Christ;  his  redemption,  but  ideal  and 
intellectual  He  attained  only  an  artificial  harmony 
between  God  and  the  world,  between  Judaism  and  hea- 
thenism; which  hovered,  like  a  ''spectral  illusion,"  an 
^  evanescent  fata  morgana,**  on  the  horizon  of  dawning 
Christianity.  Says  Schaif,  "It  is  a  question  not  yet 
entirely  settled  whether  Philo's  Logos  was  a  personal 
hypostasis  or  merely  a  personification,  a  divine  attri- 
bute. While  Gfrdrer,  Groesmann,  Dfthne,  LUcke,  Ritter, 
and  Semisch  maintain  the  former  view,  Dorner  {Eni- 
teicklungsgetchichts  der  Lekre  van  der  Person  ChrisUj  2d 
ed.  i,  23  sq.)  has  latterly  attempted  to  re-establish  the 
other.  To  roe,  Philo  himself  seems  to  vibrate  between 
the  two  views;  and  this  obscurity  accounts  for  the  dif- 
ference among  so  distinguished  scholars  on  this  point" 
{Hist,  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  p.  180).  The  eternal 
atonement,  which  Philo  imagined  already  nu:^  and 
eternally  being  made  by  his  ideal  Logos,  could  be  effected 
only  by  a  creative  act  of  the  condescending  love  of 
God;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  divine  wisdom 
in  history  that  this  redeeming  act  was  really  performed 
about  the  same  time  that  the  greatest  Jewish  philoso- 
pher and  theologian  of  his  age  was  dreaming  of  and  an- 
nouncing to  the  world  a  ghostlike  shadow  of  it. 

Of  his  other  philosophic  speculations  we  have  space 
only  to  refer  to  some  of  his  ethical  views.  With  him 
knowledge  and  virtue  are  gifts  of  God,  to  be  obtained 
only  by  self-abnegation  on  the  part  of  man.  A  life  of 
contemplation  is  superior  to  one  of  practical,  political 
occupation.  In  other  words,  the  business  of  man  is  to 
follow  and  imitate  God  {De  Caritate,  ii,  404,  et  pass.). 
The  soul  must  strive  to  become  the  dwelling-place  of 
God,  his  holy  temple,  and  so  to  become  strong,  whereas 
it  was  before  weak,  and  wise,  whereas  before  it  was 
foolish  (Z>e  Sonuu  i,  28).  The  highest  blessedness  is  to 
abide  in  God  (irtpaQ  euiaiftoviac  t6  axXivio^  Kal  <if^- 
TToic  iv  fiovt^  oriivcu).  The  various  minor  sciences 
serve  as  a  preparatory  training  for  the  knowledge  of 
God.  Of  the  philosophical  disciplines,  logic  and  phys- 
ics are  of  little  worth.  The  highest  step  in  philosophy 
is  the  intuition  of  God,  to  which  the  sage  attains 
through  divine  illumination  when,  completely  renounc- 
ing himself  and  leaving  behind  his  finite  self-conscious- 
ness, he  resigns  himself  unresistingly  to  the  divine  in- 
fluence. 

It  remains  for  us  to  notice  the  use  that  has  been  made 
of  Philo's  writings  within  the  domain  of  New-Test,  in- 


terpretation. There  are  some  Christian  exegotists  who 
in  their  rationalistio  tendency  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
account  for  the  character  and  style  of  some  of  the  New- 
Test  Scriptures  by  referring  their  origin  to  Philo's  writ- 
ings. (We  here  quote  largely  from  Kitto's  Biblical  Cy- 
dopadia,)  Mr.  Grinfield,  in  his  HeUaasUc  Greek  Testa- 
ment,  and  the  accompanying  Scholia,  has  derived  many 
of  his  notes  from  the  works  of  Philo;  in  the  applica- 
tion, however,  of  such  illustrations,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Philo's  style  was  hardly  a  natural  one;  it  is 
very  elaborate,  and  avoids  Alexandrian  provincialisms, 
and  on  that  account  often  fiuls  to  elucidate  the  simple 
diction  of  the  New  Test,  even  where  there  is  similarity 
in  the  subject-matter  (oomp.  Carpsovii  Exer,  Soar,  in 
£p,  ad  Ifebr,  p.  140).  But  recent  critics  of  the  ration- 
alistic school  are  ;aot  content  vrith  finding  in  Philo  such 
illustration  of  the  New  Test,  as  might  be  expected  to 
occur  in  a  contemporary,  and  in  some  respects  kindred, 
Greek  writer;  they  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  some  of 
the  prominent  doctrines  of  the  sacred  writers  are  little 
else  than  accommodations  from  the  opinions  of  Philo^ 
mediate  or  immediate.  Thus  GroSsmann  (QucMf.  PAilon. 
sub  init)  does  not  scruple  to  say  that  Christianity  is 
the  product  of  the  allegories  of  the  Jewish  synagogue 
and  of  Philo.  Other  writers,  more  measured  in  their 
terms,  trace  isolated  truths  to  a  like  source.  For  in- 
stance, the  well-disposed  Emesti  (Jnstituies),  and  after 
him  LUcke,  who  says,  "  It  is  impossible  to  mistake  as 
to  the  immediate  historical  connection  of  John's  doc- 
trine of  the  Logos  with  the  Alexandrian  in  its  more 
perfect  form,  as  it  occun  in  Philo."  Similarly,  Stauss, 
De  Wctte,  and  others;  while  othen  again  apply  the 
like  criticism  to  St.  PauL  Among  these  we  must  es- 
pecially notice  Gfrorer,  whose  work,  Philo  vnd  die  jU' 
disdk-alexandrinische  Theologie,  has  been  made  acces- 
sible to  English  readers,  in  an  abridged  form,  by  Ptof. 
Jowett,  in  his  dissertation  St,  PatU  and  Philo,  contained 
in  his  commentary  on  St.  Paul's  Epp,  i,  368-417.  No 
criticism,  however,  is  to  be  tolerated  by  the  believer  in 
Bevelation  which  does  not  start  from  Uie  principle  that 
the  characteristic  truths  of  Christianity  are  self-evolved, 
i.  e.  (to  use  Domer's  words)  **  have  not  emerged  from 
without  Christianity,  but  wholly  from  within  it "  {Per" 
son  of  Christ  [Clark],  vol.  i.  Introduction,  p.  45).  In- 
stead of  making  Philo,  in  any  sense,  a  fountain-head  of 
Christian  doctrine,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  regard 
him  as  the  unconscious  source  of  antichristian  opinion 
— unconscious,  we  say,  for  with  all  his  knowledge  and 
skill  in  style,  Philo  possessed  not  those  energetic  qual- 
ities which  characterize  founders  of  schools  of  opinloo. 
To  say  nothing  of  Philo's  influence  upon  the  theoso- 
pbizing  fathen  of  the  Church,  Clement  of  Alexandria 
and  Origen,  who  borrowed  largely  from  their  Jewish 
predecessor  and  fellow-citizen,  some  of  the  salient  her- 
esies of  the  early  centuries  had  almost  their  spring  in 
the  Philonian  writings  (for  the  aflinity  of  the  opponte 
opinions  of  Arius  and  Sabellius  to  certain  opinions  of 
Philo,  see  Mosheim's  Notes  on  Cndworth  cited  below) ; 
while  that  pagan  philosophy,  the  Neo-Platonism  of 
Alexandria,  which  derived  much  of  its  strength  and  ob- 
tained its  ultimate  defeat  from  the  Christianity  which 
it  both  aped  and  hated,  is  mainly  traceable  to  our  Philo. 
For  a  popular  but  sufiAciently  exact  statement  of  (1) 
Philo's  relation  to  Neo-Platonism,  and  (2)  of  the  antag- 
onbro  of  this  Neo-Platonism  to  Christianity,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Lewes's  Hi*t,  of  Philosophy,  p.  260-278. 
Although  we  cannot  therefore  allow  that  the  inspired 
volume  of  the  Christian  religion  owes  in  its  origin  any- 
thing to  Philo,  we  do  not  deny  to  his  writings  a  certain 
utility  in  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Test.  See  Pri- 
u>sopHY,  Greek.  Besides  the  explanation  of  words  and 
phrases  above  referred  to  (a  service  which  is  the  more 
valuable  because  of  Philo's  profound  acquaintance  witli 
the  Septuagint  versicm,  in  which  the  writers  of  the  New 
Test,  show  themselves  to  have  been  well  versed  also), 
the  works  of  Philo  sometimes  contribute  interesting 
elucidation  of  scriptural  facts  and  statements.    We  voMy 
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instance  his  delineation  of  the  character  of  Pontioa 
Pilate  (De  Legai.  ad  Caium,  xxxriii,  Bichter,  yi,  184; 
fiohn,  iv,  164).  This  well-diawn  sketch  of  sadi  a  man, 
from  the  masterly  band  of  a  oontempoiary,  throws  con- 
siderable light  on  more  than  one  point,  such  as  the 
relations  of  Herod  and  Pilate,  which  are  but  lightly 
touched  in  the  Gospels  (comp.  Hale's  AnaXj/tii,  iii,  216- 
218).  As  a  second  instance,  may  we  not  regaid  the  re- 
markable passage  of  SL  Paul  as  receiving  light  from 
Phtiu*s  view  of  the  twofold  creation,  first  of  the  heavenly 
(ovpovcoc)  oi"  ^<1^  TMoi^  and  then  of  the  earthly  (yiyVvoc) 
man  ?  (Comp.  1  Cor.  xv,  46, 47,  with  Philo,  De  A  lUgor, 
Legi»y  i,  12, 13  [Richter,  i,  68 :  Bohn,  i,  60],  and  De  Mundi 
Opijc.  p.  46  [Richter,  i,  43;  Bohn,  i,  39] ;  and  see  Stanley 
on  CorudkianSf  i,  331.)  But  then  such  illustration  is 
rather  an  example  of  how  Philo  is  corrected  by  St. 
Paul,  than  of  how  St.  Paul  borrowed  from  Philo.  Re- 
specting the  allegorical  method  of  interpreting  the  Old 
Test^  of  which  the  apostle  w  alleged  to  have  derived 
the  idea  from  our  author,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
St.  Paul,  guided  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  who  had  indited 
the  ancient  Scriptures,  was  directed  to  apply  Old-Test, 
facts  to  Xew-Test  doctrines,  as  correlative  portions  of 
one  great  scheme  of  providential  dispensation ;  whereas 
Philo*s  adaptations  of  the  same  facts  were  only  the  prod- 
uct of  an  arbitrary  and  extremely  fanciful  imagination ; 
so  that  in  the  case  of  the  former  we  have  an  authorita- 
tive and  sure  method  of  interpreting  ancient  events 
without  ever  impairing  their  historical  and  original 
truth,  whereas  the  latter  affords  us  nothing  besides  the 
conjectures  of  a  mind  of  great  vivacity  indeed,  but  often 
capricious  and  inconsistent,  which  always  postpones  the 
troth  of  history  to  its  allegorical  sense,  and  oftentimes 
wholly  reduces  it  to  a  simple  myth.  Readers  of  Philo 
are  well  aware  of  the  extravagance  and  weakness  of 
many  of  his  allegories;  of  these  some  are  inoffensive,  no 
doubt,  and  some  others  are  even  neat  and  interesting, 
but  none  cany  with  them  the  simple  dignity  and  ex- 
pressiveness of  the  allegorical  types  of  the  New  Test 
St.  Paul  and  Philo,  it  is  well  known,  have  both  treated 
the  bi^ory  of  Hagar  and  Sarah  allegorically  (comp. 
GaL  iv,  22-^1  with  Philo,  De  Confjresnt,  p.  l-Id  [Rich- 
ter, iii,  71-76;  Bohn,  ii,  157-162];  and  see  lightfoot, 
Ep%8t.  to  GaL  p.  189-191 ;  and  Uowson's  Hagar  and 
A  rabia,  p.  20, 36,  37) ;  but  although  we  have  here  one 
tsi  the  b^  specimens  of  Philo's  favorite  method,  how 
infinitely  does  it  fall  short  of  St.  Paul's !  To  say  noth- 
ing of  authority,  it  fails  in  terseness  and  point,  and  all 
the  features  of  proper  allegory.  The  reader  will  at  once 
perceive  this  who  examines  both. 

IMenUure, — For  an  aooodnt  of  Philo's  philosophical 
and  theological  system  in  general,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Mosheim's  notes  on  Cudworth,  p.  640-649  [transL  by 
Harrison,  ii,  320-333],  where  Philo's  influence  on  Pa- 
tristic divinity  and  early  heres}*,  especially  the  Sabel- 
lian,  is  clearly  traced;  to  Ritter,  Hist,  of  PhiL  [transl. 
by  Horrison],  iv,  407-478;  and  to  D6llinger,  The  Gen- 
Hk  and  tka  Jew  [transl.  by  Darnell],  ii,  898-408 ;  Nean- 
der,  ffiei»  of  Christ,  DoffmaSf  xi,  135  sq.;  id.  Ch,  Hist, 
p.58  sq.;  Ueberweg. //iff.  o/ PAt^.  i,  222  sq.;  Schaff, 
Hist,  of  the  A  post,  Ch,  p.  176  sq.;  Tennemann,  HisU  of 
PhiL  p.  170  sq.;  Fabricius,  Vis,  de  Plaiomtmo  PhUonis 
(LeipsL  1693,  4to) ;  id.  SyUoge  Dissertat.  (Hamb.  1738, 
4to);  Stahl,  Attempi  at  a  Systematic  Statement  of  the 
JJoetriMts  of  Phih  of  Alexandtia,  in  the  AUgem,  BibL 
derBwhL  Ltieratur  of  Eichhom,  tom.  iv,  fasc  v ;  Schrei- 
ter,  Ideas  (f  Pkilo  respecting  the  Immortality  of  the 
SmU^  the  insurrection,  and  Future  Heirilnttionj  in  the 
AwUfrim  of  Keil  and  Tzchimer,  voL  i,  sec.  2 ;  see  also 
voL  iii,  sec  2;  Scheffcr,  QftastioneSf  pt,  i,  ii,  1829-31; 
GniaBiiiaDn,  tiutestiones  Pkilomatm,  pt,  i,  Z>e  theoiogia 
PhSoms  fowtOus  et  auctoritate  (1829);  Gfrorer,  Philo 
tmddieA  lexaiidrinische  Theosophie  (1831, 1835, 2  vols.) ; 
INUiiie,  Gesehichtlicke  DarsteUung  der  jiidisck-alexaf^ 
drudsehen  XeUgioiuphilosophie  (1831),  pt.  i;  id.  in  the 
ThiU  Studien  uad  Kritiien,  1833,  p.  984;  Bucher,  Pki- 
Studiem  (1848) ;  Ci«uzer,  Kritik  der  Schriften 


des  Juden  PhUon,  in  TheoL  Studien  und  Kritikenj  Janu- 
ary, 1832.  Philo's  opinions  about  the  divine  Logos  have 
beisn  warmly  discussed.  The  ancients,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  fond  of  identifying  them  with  Christian  doctrine ; 
Mangey,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  accompanied 
his  splendid  edition  of  Philo's  works  (2  vols,  fol.)  with 
a  dissertation,  in  which  he  made  our  author  attribute, 
in  the  Christian  sense,  a  distinct  personality  to  the 
Logos;  bishop  Bull  had  stated  a  similar  opinion  (Def. 
Fid,  Nic  [tzansL  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Holmes  for  the 
Anglo.  Cath.  Lib.],  i,  31-38);  and,  more  recently,  Bry- 
ant (^SentimeiUs  of  Philo  Jud,  concerning  the  Xoyoc) ; 
and,  very  lately,  Pye  Smith  (Messiah,  i,  573-600). 
But  the  conclusions  of  these  writers,  however  learnedly 
asserted,  have  been  abundantly  refuted  in  many  works; 
the  chief  of  which  are  Carpzovii  Disput,  de  \6ytff  Phi' 
2omf,  mm  JbAonmc,  ad  versus  Mangey  (1749) ;  Oesar  Mor- 
gan's Investigation  of  the  Trinity  of  Plato  and  of  Philo 
Jud;  Burton's  Bampton  Lectures,  note  93,  p.  550-560; 
and  Domer's  Person  of  Christ  [Clarke],  i,  22-41.  (See 
also  the  able  articles  of  professors  H.  B.  Smith  and  Moses 
Stuart,  in  the  Bibliotheea  Sacra,  vi,  156-185,  and  vii, 
696-732.)  An  interesting  review  of  Philo's  writings 
and  their  relation  to  Judaism,  from  the  Jewish  point  of 
view,  occurs  in  Jost's  Geschichte  des  Judenihums,  i,  379- 
393  (the  chapter  is  designated  Die  Gnosis  im  Juden- 
thunui) ;  GrHtJc,  Gesch,  der,  Juden,  iii,  298  sq. ;  SchultJB, 
Die  jUdische  Beligionsphilosophie  in  Gclzer's  Prot.  Mo" 
natMatt,  vol  xxiv.  No.  4  (Oct  1864) ;  aeroens,  Die 
Therapeuten  (Konigsb.  1809) ;  Georgius,  Ueber  die  neu^ 
esten  Gegensatze  in  Aujfassung  der  Alexandrin,  Reli- 
gionsphilosophie  in  Illgen's  Zeitschr,  f,  hist,  Theol, 
(1839),  Nos.  3  and  4 ;  Keferstein,  Philo*s  Lehre  v,  d,  Mit- 
telwesen  (Leips.  1846);  Wolff,  Die  Philonische  PhUoso- 
phie  (ibid.  1849;  2d  ed.  Gothenb.  1858) ;  Frankel,  Zur 
Ethik  des  Philo,  in  Monatschrifl  f,  Gesch,  v,  Wissensch, 
d,  Judenthums,  July,  1867;  Delaney,  PhUon  d^Alexan^ 
drie  (Paris,  1867> 

We  ought  not  to  close  this  article  without  noticing 
the  old  opinion  which  made  Philo  the  author  of  the 
beautiful  Book  of  Wisdom  in  the  Apocrj'pha.  This 
opinion,  which  was  at  one  time  very  prevalent,  has  not 
stood  its  ground  before  recent  critical  examination. 
For  the  literature  of  the  question  we  can  only  refer  our 
readers  to  Prof.  C.  L.  W.  Grimm's  Das  Buch  der  Weis- 
heit,  Einleitung,  sec.  6,  where  the  authorities  on  both 
sides  are  given.  Com.  h  Lapide,  in  Librum  Sapientice, 
also  discusses  Philo's  claims  to  the  distinguished  honor 
which  tradition  had  conferred  on  him,  but  decides  against 
him  [new  edition  by  Yives,  viii,  264]. 

Besides  Mangey's  edition  of  Philo,  above  referred 
to,  we  mention  Tumebus's  edition  (Paris,  1552,  fol.), 
emended  by  Hoeschelius  (Colon.  Allobrog.  1613;  Paris, 
1640 ;  Francof.  1691) ;  Pfeiffer's  edition,  incomplete  (£r- 
langen,  1785-92, 5  vols.  8vo),  and  the  convenient  edition 
by  Richter  (Leips.  1828-30,  8  vols.  12roo).  This  last 
contains  not  only  a  reprint  of  Maugey,  in  the  first  six 
volumes,  but  two  supplementary  volumes  of  Philo's 
writings,  discovered  by  Angelo  Mai  in  a  Florentine  MS., 
and  by  Bapt.  Aucher  in  an  Armenian  version,  and  trans- 
lated bv  him  into  Latin.  What  an  edition  of  Philo 
ought  to  be  to  deserve  the  approbation  of  the  critical 
student  has  been  pointed  out  by  different  German 
theologians,  most  recently  by  Creuzer,  in  TheoL  Sttt^ 
dien  u,  Kritiken,  1832,  p.  1-48.  A  popular  and  cheap 
edition  was  published  at  Leipsic  (1851-53);  aim  Phi- 
Umea,  ed.  Tischendorf  (Leips.  1868).  A  fuller  account 
of  these  editions,  with  a  list  of  the  various  versions  of 
Philo's  writings,  which  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  into  Latin,  Hebrew,  German,  French,  Italian,  Span- 
ish, and  English,  is  contained  in  FUrst's  Bibl,  Jud, 
FUrst  adds  a  catalogue  of  all  the  leading  works  in  which 
Philo  and  his  writings  have  been  treated.  To  his  list 
of  versions  we  must  here  add  the  useful  one  published 
by  Mr.  Bohn,  in  four  vols,  of  his  E<xL  Library,  by  Mr. 
Tonge. 

For  a  complete,  and  withal  sucdnct  examination  of 
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tbe  entire  field  of  Pliilo's  opinions,  we  refer  to  Hensog^n 
ReaUEncyHop,  xi,  578-608.  Shorter  and  more  acceari- 
ble,  but  inevitably  imperfect,  notices  occur  in  Smith's 
Did*  of  Gr,  and  Rom.  Biog,  and  MythoL  iii,  809  sq. ; 
SchaflTs  Apostolic  Church  [Clarke],  p.  211-214 ;  Home's 
IfUi-oduction  [by  Eyre],  p.  277,  278;  [by  Davidson], 
p.  368-865;  Davidson's  Bermmeutict  [Clarke,  1848],  p. 
63-65 ;  Fairbaim's  HermeneuU  Man,  p.  47.  A  temper- 
ate review  of  Jowett's  Diuertation  on  Philo  and  St, 
Paul  may  be  foand,  written  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  in 
the  Journal  of  Philologyf  iit,  119-rl21 ;  and  for  sound 
views  respecting  Phil./s  doctrine  of  the  XoyoCt  >8  bear- 
ing upon  the  writin^^  of  the  New  Test.,  see  Neander's 
Planting  of  the  Christian  Church  [Ik>hn],  ii,  18-16; 
Westcott's  Introduction,  p.  138-143,  and  Tholuck's  St, 
John  [Clarke],  p.  62-67.  The  interest  of  Jews  in  the 
writings  of  their  philosophic  countryman  is  curiously 
exhibited  in  the  Hebrew  version  of  certain  of  them. 
These  are  enumerated  by  FUrst,  BiU.  Judaica,  it,  90.  As. 
de'  Rossi,  one  of  the  translators,  has  revived  Philo's  syn- 
onym Jedidiahf  by  which  he  was  anciently  designated 
in  Rabbinical  literature  (see  Bartolocci,  ut  sup.,  and 
Steinschneider's  Bodl,  Catal,  s.  v.  Philon).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Philo  Carpatiiius  (from  Carpathus,  an  island 
north-east  of  Crete),  or,  rather,  Carpasius  (from  Car- 
pasia,  a  town  in  the  north  of  C}^rus),  an  Eastern  ec- 
clesiastic, flourished  about  the  opening  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury'. His  birthplace  is  unknown,  but  he  derived  this 
cognomen  from  his  having  been  ordained  bbhop  of 
Carpasia  by  Epiphanius,  the  well-known  bishop  of  Con- 
stantia.  According  to  the  statements  of  Joannes  and  Po- 
lybius,  bishop  of  Rhinoscuri,  in  their  life  of  Epiphanius 
( Vita  Epiphan,  ch.  xlix),  Philo,  at  that  time  a  deacon, 
was  senr^  along  with  some  others,  by  the  sister  of  the 
emperors  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  to  bring  Epiphanius 
to  Rome,  that  through  his  prayers  and  the  laying  on  of 
hands  she  might  be  saved  from  a  dangerous  disease 
under  which  she  was  laboring.  Pleased  with  Philo, 
Epiphanius  not  only  ordained  him  bishop  of  Carpasia, 
but  gave  him  charge  of  his  own  diocese  during  his  ab- 
sence. This  was  about  the  beginning  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury- (Cave,  Hist.  Litt.  p.  240,  ed.  Genev.).  Philo  Car- 
pasius is  principally  known  from  his  commentary  on 
the  Canticles,  which  he  treats  allegorically.  A  Latin 
translation,  or,  rather,  paraphrase  of  this  commentary, 
with  ill-assorted  interpolations  from  the  commentary 
of  Gregorius  I,  by  Salutatus,  was  published  (Paris,  1537, 
and  reprinted  in  the  Biblioth.  Pat,  Lugdun,  vol.  v). 
Fragments  of  Philo's  commentary  are  inserted  in  that 
on  the  Canticles,  which  is  falsely  ascribed  to  Eusebius, 
edited  by  Meursius  (Lugd.  Batav.  1617).  In  these  he 
is  simply  named  Philo,  without  the  surname.  Bandu- 
rius,  a  Benedictine  monk,  promised  in  1705  a  genuine 
edition,  which  he  never  fultilled.  An  edition,  however, 
was  published  from  a  Vatican  MS.  in  1750,  under  the 
name  of  Epiphanius,  and  edited  by  Fogginius.  The 
most  important  edition,  however,  is  that  of  Giacomellus 
(Rome,  1772),  from  two  MSS.  This  has  the  original 
Greek,  a  Latin  translation,  with  notes,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  the  entire  Greek  text  of  the  Canticles,  prin- 
cipally from  the  Alexandrian  recension.  Thb  is  re- 
printed in  Galland,  N,  BiU.  PP.  ix,  713 :  Emesti  (Neueste 
Theolog.  BiU.  vol,  iii,  pt.  vi),  in  a  review  of  this  edition, 
of  which  he  thinks  highly,  is  of  opinion  that  the  com- 
mentary, as  we  now  have  it,  is  but  an  abridgment  of 
the  original.  Besides  this  commentary,  Philo  wrote  on 
various  parts  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Test.,  fragments 
of  which  are  contained  in  the  various  Catena.  See 
Suidas,  s.  v. ;  Cave,  /.  c. ;  Fabricius,  BiU,  Grac.  vii,  398, 
611;  viii,  645;  x,  479 — Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom, 
Biog.  8.  v.     Comp.  Hencog,  Real-Encyklopadie,  s.  v. 

Philo  THK  DiALECTiciAV.  See  Philo  the  Me- 
gariam. 

Philo  OF  Larissa,  an  academic  philosopher  of 
Athens,  flourished  in  the  century  preceding  the  Chris- 
tian sera.    He  quitted  the  Greek  capital  on  the  success 


of  the  army  of  Mitfaridates,  and  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  had  Cicero  for  a  disciple.  He  gained  renown  by  hia 
ser^'ices  to  philosophic  science.  He  furnished  a  more 
complete  and  systematic  division  of  the  different  branches 
of  philoaophy,  and  was  more  methodic  in  his  terms.  He 
is  also  often  spoken  of  as  the  founder  of  the  third  acad- 
emy. See  Tennemann,  Manual  of  Hitt,  of  Philosophy ; 
Ueberweg,  Hist,  of  Philosophy  (see  Index  in  vol.  ii). 

Philo  THE  Meoarian,  or  Dialectician,  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  Diodorus  Cronns,  and  a  friend  of  Zeno,  though 
older  than  the  latter,  if  the  reading  in  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius  (vii,  16)  is  correct.  In  his  Menexenus  he  men- 
tioned the  five  daughters  of  his  teacher  (Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  iv,  528,  ed.  Potter),  and  disputed  with  him  re- 
specting the  idea  of  the  possible,  and  the  criteria  of  the 
tnith  of  hypothetical  propositions.  With  reference  to 
the  first  point,  Philo  approximated  to  Aristotle,  as  he 
recognised  that  not  only  what  is,  or  will  be,  is  possible 
(as  Diodorus  maintained),  but  also  what  is  in  itself  con- 
formable to  the  particular  purpose  of  the  object  in  qnes- 
tion,  as  of  chaff  to  bum  {Kard  ^cA^v  Xiyopevov  Ivirri- 
diiuTtjra;  Alex.  Aphrod.  Nat.  Qual.  i,  14;  comp.  on 
the  whole  question  Harris,  in  Upton's  Arriani  Dis^ 
seiiat.  Epict.  ii,  19,  ap.  SchweighHuser,  ii,  515,  etc). 
Diodorus  had  allowed  the  validity,  of  hypothetical  prop- 
ositions only  when  the  antecedent  clause  could  never 
lead  to  an  untrue  conclusion,  whereas  Philo  regarded 
those  only  as  false  which  with  a  correct  antecedent  had 
an  incorrect  conclusion  (Sext.  Empir.  Adv.  Math,  viii, 
113, etc.;  //5^yp.ii,110;  comp.Cicero,/lca(i!.ii,47;  De 
FatOf  6).  Both  accordingly  had  sought  for  criteria  for 
correct  sequence  in  the  members  of  hypothetical  propo- 
sitions, and  each  of  them  in  a  manner  corresponding  to 
what  he  maintained  respecting  the  idea  of  the  possible. 
Chrysippus  attacked  the  assumption  of  each  of  them. 

The  Philo  who  is  spoken  of  as  an  Athenian  and  a 
disciple  of  Pyrrhon,  though  ridiculed  by  Timon  as  a 
sophist,  can  hardly  be  different  from  Philo  the  dialecti- 
cian (Diog.  Laert  ix,  67,  69).  Jerome  (Jor.  1)  speaks 
of  Philo  the  dialectician  and  the  author  of  the  Menexe- 
nus as  the  instructor  of  Cameades,  in  contradiction  to 
chronology,  perhaps  in  order  to  indicate  the  sceptical 
direction  of  his  doctrines. — Smith,  Did,  of  Class.  Biog,. 
s.  V. 

Philo  THE  Monk.  An  ascetic  treatise,  bearing  the 
name  of  Philo  Monachus,  whom  Cave  {Hist,  Litt,  p.  176) 
deems  to  be  much  later  than  the  other  ecclesiastical 
writers  of  the  same  name,  is  preserved  in  the  library  of 
Vienna  (Cod,  TheoL  325,  No.  15).  It  is  entitled  Contra 
Pulchritudmem  Feminarum.  —  Smith,  Diet,  of  Clau» 
Biog,  8.  V. 

Philo  THE  PYTHAOORBA9.  Clemeos  Alezandrinas 
(Strom,  i,  305)  and  Sozomen  (i,  12)  mention  Philo  o 
ilvBayopitoC'  It  is  probable  from  Uieir  language  that 
they  both  mean  by  the  person  so  designated  Philo  Ju- 
DJivs.  Jonsius  (ihid,  iii,  c.  iv,  p.  17)  is  strongly  of 
opinion  that  Philo  the  elder  and  this  Philo  mentioned 
by  Clemens  are  the  same.  Fabricius,  who  once  held 
this  opinion,  was  led  to  change  his  views  (BiU,  i,  862), 
and  tacitly  assumes  (iv,  788)  that  Sozomen  indicated 
Philo  JudsBus  by  this  epitheL — Smith,  Diet,  of  Class. 
Biog.  s.  V. 

Philo  the  Rhetorician  and  Prilosoprke.  Cave, 
Giacomellus,  and  Emesti  are  of  opinion  that  this  is  no 
other  than  Philo  Carpathius  (q.  v.).  His  »ra  agrees  with 
this,  for  the  philosopher  is  quoted  by  Atbanasios  Sinaita, 
who  flourished  about  A.D.  561.  We  need  not  be  star- 
tled at  the  term  philosopher  as  applied  to  an  ecclesiastic 
This  was  not  uncommon.  Michael  Psellns  was  termed 
the  prince  of  philosophers,  and  Nicetas  was  sumamed, 
in  the  same  way  as  Philo,  pifTwp  ttai  ^ooo^o^.  Be- 
sides, Polybius,  in  the  life  of  Epiphanius,  expressly 
calls  Philo  of  Carpathia  icXiypucoi/  ajrh  ptiroputv,  whlcJi 
Tillemont  and  others  erroneously  understand  to  mean  a 
man  who  has  changed  from  the  profession  of  tbe  law  to 
that  of  the  Church.    Cave  shows  that  tbe  phrtap  held 
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an  oflicG  in  the  Church  itself,  somewhat  analogoas  to  our 
prafessonhip  of  ecdesiastical  history.  Our  only  knowl- 
edge of  Philo,  under  this  name,  whether  it  be  Philo  Car- 
pathius  or  not,  is  from  an  inediied  work  of  Anastasius 
Stnaita,  preserred  in  the  library  of  Vienna  and  the  Bod- 
leian. Glycas  (AmiaL  p.  28S, etc),  it  is  true,  quotes  n» 
if  from  Philo,  but  he  has  only  borrowed  verbtttim,  and 
without  acknowledgment,  from  Anastasius.  The  work 
of  Anastasius  referred  to  is  entitled  by  Cave  Dtnum- 
stratio  ffistorioa  de  Magna  et  Angelica  tummi  Sacerdo- 
/M  DigmiaU,  Philo*s  work  therein  quoted  is  styled  a 
Church  histoiy,  but,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  only 
specimen  of  it  we  have,  we  need  hardly  regret  its  loss. 
It  consists  of  a  tale  regarding  a  monk,  that,  being  ex- 
oommunicated  by  his  bishop,  and  having  afterwards 
suffered  martyrdom,  he  was  brought  in  his  coffin  to  the 
chnrch,  but  could  not  rest  till  the  bishop,  warned  in  a 
dxeam,  had  formally  absolved  him.  See  Cave,  //m/. 
JMt.  p.  176  (ed.  Geneva,  1720) ;  Fabricius,  BibL  Grac, 
vii,  420.— Smith,  Did.  of  Class,  Biog,  s.  v. 

Pbilo  Sksior.  Josephus  (^/mm,  i,  23),  when  enu- 
merating the  heathen  writers  who  had  treated  of  Jew- 
ish history,  mentions  U^ther  Demetrius  Phalereiis. 
Pkiloy  and  Eupolemon.  Philo  he  calls  the  elder  (6 
irpwj^vnpoi)j  probably  to  distinguish  him  from  Philo 
Judseua,  and  ho  cannot  mean  Herennius  Philo,  who 
lived  an«r  his  time.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  {JStramat. 
i,  146)  also  couplea  together  the  names  of  Philo  the 
ekier  and  Demetrius,  stating  that  their  lists  of  Jewish 
kings  differed.  Uenoe  Vossius  thinks  that  both  authors 
refer  to  the  same  person  (/>«  Jlist,  Grac,  p.  486,  ed. 
Westermann).  In  this  Jonsius  agrees  with  him,  while 
he  notices  the  error  of  Josephus,  in  giving  Demetrius 
the  surname  of  Phalereus  {De  Script,  /list,  PkiL  iii,  4, 
p.  17).  As  HueUus  (Demonstrat.  EvangeL  p.  62)  was 
4if  opinion  that  the  apocryphal  Book  of  Wisdom  was 
written  by  this  Pbilo,  he  was  necessitated  to  consider 
him  as  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  who,  unskilled  in  the  origi- 
nal Hebrew,  had  it  translated,  and  then  expanded  it,  in 
language  peculiar  to  his  class  (ibid,  p^  62,  246,  etc.). 
Fabricins  thinks  that  the  Philo  mentioned  by  Josephus 
may  have  been  a  Gentile,  and  that  a  Philo  different 
from  cither  I'hilo  Judseus  or  senior  was  the  author  of 
the  Book  of  Wisdom.  Eusebius  {Prop,  EvangeL  ix, 
^,  24)  quotes  fifteen  obscure  hexameters  from  Philo, 
without  giving  hint  of  who  he  is,  and  merely  citing 
them  as  from  Alexander  Polyhistor.  These  evidently 
form  \mxt  of  a  history  of  the  Jews  in  verso,  and  were 
written  either  by  a  Jew,  in  the  character  of  a  heathen, 
as  Fabricius  hints  is  possible,  or  by  a  heathen  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  This  is,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  work  referred  to  by  Josephus  and  Clemens 
Alexandrinus.  Of  course  the  author  must  have  lived 
before  the  time  of  Alexander  Pblybistor,  who  came  to 
Rome  EC.  S3.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  is  the  same 
as  the  geographer  of  the  same  name. — Smith,  Diet,  of 
Class.  Biog,  s.  v. 

Philo  OP  Taksus,  a  deacon.  He  was  a  companion 
of  Ignatius  of  Autioch,  and  accompanied  the  martyr 
from  the  East  to  Rome,  A.D.  107.  He  is  twice  men- 
tioned in  the  epistles  of  Ignatius  (^Ad  PhUadelpk.  c.  xi ; 
Ad Snufrrjtos,  e,  rm).  He  is  supposed  to  have  writ- 
ten, along  with  Rbeus  Agathopus,  the  Martyrium  Iff- 
natOf  for  which  see  Ignatius.  See  Cave,  I/ist.  Lift,  p^  28 
<ed.  Geneva,  1720). — Smith,  Diet,  of  Class,  Biog.  s.  v. 

PbilolaoB,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  was  bom  at 
Ciotona,  or  Tarentum,  towards  the  close  of  the  5th  cen- 
tmy  RC  Aiesas,  a  probable  disciple  of  Pythagoras, 
wss  his  master;  so  that  we  receive  the  Pythagorean 
<ioetnae  from  Philolaus,  only  sut  it  appeared  to  the  third 
gen»ation,  and  an  account  of  it  is  therefore  more  prop- 
erly in  place  in  a  general  examination  of  the  philosophy 
fd  IVthagoras  (q.  v.).  It  has  been  repeated  once  and 
again  that  Philolaus  divined  the  true  theory  of  the 
•aivene,  and  was  the  virtual  predecessor  of  Copernicus. 
Nothing  can  be  more  false    In  his  scheme  indeed,  not 


tho  earth,  but  Jire,  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  uni« 
verse;  that  fire,  however,  is  not  the  jrtm,  which,  on  the 
contrary,  he  makes  revolve  around  the  central  wvp. 
The  scheme,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  understood,  is  alto- 
gether fantastic,  based  on  no  observation  or  comparison 
of  phenomena,  but  on  vague  and  now  unintelligible 
metaphysical  considerations.  The  only  predecessor  of 
Copeniicus  in  antiquity  was  Aristarchus  of  Samos, 
whose  remarkable  conjectures  appeared  first  in  the 
editio  princeps  of  Archimedes — published  after  Coper- 
nicus wrote.  Of  Philolaus's  three  works,  written  in  the 
Doric  dialect,  only  fragments  now  remain.  See  Bockh, 
Leben,  nebH  den  Bruckstucken  seiner  Werhe  (Beri.  1819) ; 
Smith,  Did,  of  Gr,  and  Rom.  Biog,  and  Afgthol,  s.  v.; 
Ueberwcg,  Jlist,  of  Philos.  (see  Index  in  vol.  ii);  But- 
ler, ^a/.  o/^bcmh/ PAt/o*.  vol  ii-    (J.H.W.) 

Philorogns  (^tXoXoyocufond  of  talk\  one  of  the 
Christians  at  Rome  to  whom  Paul  sent  his  salutations 
(Rom.  xvi,  15).  A.D,  55.  Origen  conjectures  that  he 
was  the  head  of  a  Christian  household  which  included 
the  other  persons  named  with  him.  Dorotheus  makes 
him  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  and  alleges  that  he 
was  placed  by  the  apostle  Andrew  as  bishop  of  Sinopo, 
in  Pontus  (see  Epiphanins,  Mon,  p.  68,  ed.  Dresscl). 
Pseudo-Hippolytus  {De  LXX  Apostolis)  substantially 
repeats  the  same  improbable  tradition.  His  name  is 
found  in  the  Columbarium  "  of  the  freedmcn  of  Livia 
Augusta**  at  Rome ;  which  shows  that  there  was  a  Phi- 
lologus  connected  with  the  imperial  household  at  the 
time  when  it  included  many  Julias.  The  name  Phi- 
lologus  was  a  common  one  at  Rome  (Lewin,  Life  and 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  ii,  71). 

Philology,  Comparative.  The  imporunce  which 
this  subject  has  assumed  in  modem  science  as  a  key  to 
the  history  of  national  origin  justifies  its  admission  and 
brief  discussion  here,  with  special  reference  to  the  two 
Biblical  tongues. 

The  ethnographical  table  contained  in  the  tenth 
chapter  of  Genesis  has  derived  no  little  corroboration 
and  illustration  from  the  researches  of  modem  philol- 
ogy.  It  has  thus  been  clearly  established  that  all  the 
languages  which  have  furnished  a  polished  literature 
are  reducible  to  two  great  families,  corresponding,  with 
a  few  sporadic  variations,  to  the  lineage  of  the  two  older 
sons  of  Noah  respectively,  namely,  Shem  and  Japheth. 
The  former  of  these,  which  is  in  fact  usually  designated 
as  the  ShemitiCf  is  emphatically  Oriental,  and  embraces 
the  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  with  their  cognates,  the  Samar- 
itan, the  eastern  and  western  Aramaean,  or  Chaldec  and 
Syriac,  and  the  Ethiopic.  The  latter,  which  is  conven- 
iently styled  the  Indo- Germanic  group,  includes  the 
Sanscrit,  with  its  sister  the  Zend,  and  their  offshoots, 
the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  Gallic,  the  Saxon— in  a  word, 
the  stock  of  the  Occidental  or  European  languages.  The 
analogies  and  coincidences  subsisting  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Sbemitic  family  have  been  pretty  fully  ex- 
hibited by  Castcll,  Gescnius,  and  FUrst  in  their  lexicons, 
and  by  Ewald  and  Nordhciroer  in  their  grammars; 
while  the  relationship  existing  among  the  Indo-Gcr- 
manic  group  has  been  extensively  traced  by  Bopp  in 
bis  Comparatire  Grammar,  by  Pott  in  his  Ktymoh' 
gische  Forschvngen,  and  by  Beiifey  in  his  Wurzel'Lex- 
icon.  Other  philologist!*,  among  whom  Dc  SacA',  Bour- 
nouf,  Max  Mullcr,  and  Kenan  may  be  especially  men- 
tioned, have  somewhat  extended  the  range  of  these 
comparisons,  and  occasional  resemblances  have  been 
pointed  out  in  particular  forms  between  the  Shemitic 
and  Indo-Germanic  branches;  but  no  systematic  colla- 
tion of  these  latter  coincidences,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
has  been  instituted,  unless  we  accept  such  fanciful  at- 
tempts as  those  of  Parkhurst,  who  derives  most  of  the 
Greek  primitives  from  Hebrew  roots!  Yet  notwith- 
standing the  confusion  at  Babel  and  many  a  later  lin- 
guistic misadventure,  the  common  Noachian  parentage 
ought  to  be  capable  of  vindication  by  some  distinct  traces, 
at  least  of  analogy  if  not  of  identity,  in  early  forms  of 
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Speech  existing  amoitg  both  these  great  branches  of 
the  htitnan  family  as  represented  by  their  written  rec- 
ords. We  propose  in  this  article  briefly  to  exhibit  a 
few  of  these  resemblances  which  have  presented  them- 
selves in  our  own  investigations  as  arguing  a  common 
origin,  although  a  remote  one,  between  the  Shemitic 
and  the  Indo-Germanic  tongues;  the  mo«it  of  them  arc 
certainly  too  striking  to  have  been  accidental.  Lest  we 
should  venture  beyond  our  own  or  our  readers'  depth, 
and  make  our  pages  bristle  with  an  unnecessary  display 
of  foreign  characters,  we  shall  confine  our  illustrations  to 
the  Hebrew,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Greek.  Latin, 
French,  German,  and  English,  on  the  other,  as  sufficient 
representatives  of  the  two  Ungual  families  which  we 
are  comparing. 

I.  Identity  of  Roots. — The  following  is  a  table,  com- 
piled from  notes  made  in  the  course  of  our  own  reading, 
of  such  Hebrew  roots  as  recur  among  the  European  dia- 
lects so  strikingly  similar  in  form  antl  significance  as  to 
leave  little  doubt  in  most  cases  of  their  original  identity. 
We  have  carefully  excluded  all  those  that  betray  evi- 
dences of  later  or  artificial  introduction  from  one  lan- 
guage to  the  other,  such  as  commercial,  mechanical,  or 
scientific  terms,  mere  technicals,  obvious  onomatopoet- 
ics,  names  of  animals,  plants,  minerals,  official  titles,  etc, 
and  we  have  selected  words  representing  families  as  far 
divergent  as  possible,  rather  than  those  exhibiting  the 
most  striking  resemblance.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
observe  how  a  root  has  sometimes  slipped  out  of  one  or 
more  of  the  cognate  dialects,  in  the  line  of  descent,  and 
reappears  in  another  representative ;  a  few  only  are  found 
in  all  the  columns.  In  some  of  them  again  the  signifi- 
cation or  form  has  become  disguised  in  one  or  another 
of  the  affiliated  languages,  but  becomes  dear  again  in  a 
later  representative.  We  have  restored  the  digamma 
wherever  it  was  neoessaiy  in  order  to  bring  out  the  re- 
lationship in  the  Greek  roots.  Those  marked  with  an 
asterisk  are  Chaldee.  A  few  out  of  their  proper  column 
are  included  in  brackets. 
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mo 


toi 

Cnckle] 


•ID 


-  » 

nng 

T  T 

nna 
pns 

-    T 

nt:t 

T  T 

''p 

«:!? 


iriMV 
MMk 

VOpTif 

to«Mtt«r 
/to  tMir 

ifiuftuv 

tobrtdk 
fpijjvvfxt 

lertnd 

[fringe] 

to  p«r»uadt 

to«/Mi» 

WfTtivvvfit 

tolaugk 

toittp 
tovatek 

OKtlTTOfiai 

tAt  me* 
KoX^M 
to  nil 

KTtl¥td 

littlt 

vrtvov 

Ufki 

KtXf|t 

togti 
nU 

KpVOt 

to  call 

7MpvM 

tomert 

KvpcM 

a  A«r« 

»pav 


LATfir. 


dllo 

[chop] 

doDtim 

terreo 

f  Mqnor 

jilex 

»aper 


ralo 
clepo 
flmal 
mole* 

•  •  •  • 

rectos 

•  •  •  • 


flgo 
yltrlcoB 

•  •  •  • 

?bnro 
▼agns 
r  bulla 
•  •  •  • 
plognis 
porto 
pare 

Tero 
pario 

frico 

*•  •  •  • 

[fray] 

fides 

pateo 

cachiD- 
uor 

acando 

speclo 

calo 

[kill] 

tendo 

celer 

•  •  •  • 

cruor 
?  ffarrlo 

•  •  •  t 

conrn 


ralloir 
conper 
donner 
trembler 


•BBMAir.  SMI 


fkUen 


1  socben 


Uber 


r  ad-oles- 
cence 


on-Bemblo 


&bel 


rang 


-I 


[pack] 

•  •  •  • 

pa!tre 

•  •  •  ■ 

?  boaffer 
raciller 
[?  pnlae] 


sammt 

•  •  •  • 

Nacken 
Relhe 

•  •  ■  » 

triefen 

tropfen 

Atbem 

ft  •  ■  • 

pocben 

•  ■    B     • 

Fatter 


{ 


flail 

cuff 

eo-dow 

tremble 

sight 

•  •  •  ■ 

over 

ft  •  •  • 

rill 

ad-uU 

ft  •  ft  • 

jsame 
fseem 

moil 
oeck 
row 
?roof 

drip 
drop 

■  »  ft  ft 

Tfalr 
peck 

•  ft  •  ft 

feed 

fMg 

?puff 


part 

fertile 
fruit 

r  firoisser 


fhmchir 

fol 

^.pandre 


[SIS'?] 


ac-c<51ercr 
gagner 
ichor 
crier 

ft  ft  •  « 

cortie 


?  puffen 
achwankeowag 
....       rboll 
pall 


Farre 
[brittle] 

fahren 
Borde 

brechen 


fkraok 

[?  na^] 

r  sprelten 
gackeln 

ft  ft  ft  ft 

spaben 

ft  ft  ft  * 

qnfileu 
duUD 


gfihren 
krShen 

ft  ft  ft  • 

Horu 


party 

bnrdeu 
bom 

wreck 
?  buret 
(tee 
fiiith 
r  fpan 

r  climb 

spy 

call 

quell 

thin 

ex-cel 

gain 

gore 

cry 

ft  ■  ft  • 

corner 


Ktm 


•BSIK. 


I 


LAISV. 


T  T 

'    T 

-  T 

pn 
a'^1 

■ 

T  T 

»  T 

-  T 

bKi9 

-  T 

•ft  ftft 

ft  B 

^  •• 

-ISO 

^^ 

•ft      vft        ft 

•     ■      I 

-    T 
T 

•ft 

V    t 

'p. 

-isio 

-  T 

T     t 

-  T 

rd 

•• 

nbn 

»    T 

518B 

-   t 


to«M 
fopAm 

toteCMPf 

t      »    "  ' 
to«Har« 

toftkftA* 
f  t pi  fit* 
totmftf 

kptirfofiai 

teetmUnd 
tolftrl 

todkftftl 

toM<«4 
pavrta 

tote/* 

toftftk 
to  pant 

[snap] 

{fftftm 

ft  nMl 
ffKiivTpov 


to^TMA 

M«6pmu( 
ravpos 

••(Wsift 

(tkvXXm 
topnf 
1  Ti^qfU 
to  plme9 

torffiftA 

[succos] 

to6«  wi«« 

to  drip 

vvXoM 

(i«r« 

?  ffnM<* 

tocftit 
tk»tm% 

o&ovv 
toAivoT 

xht» 

ft  got* 
bi'pa 

[sipf 

lojmdgo 

aim 
Af 
to  Aftft^ 
rXttM 
ft  drupoM 
rtivm 

iimpid 

to&tftt 
rvwrtt 
tortnd 
reipm 


vems 

ft 

rego 
dormio 


r  riralis 
ramus 

•  •  ft  • 

[reeve] 

ft  ft  ft  ft 

con-sulo 


scipio 
eeptem 


tanrus 
[skull] 
f  pono 
sto 
sago 

•  ft  ft  • 

vello 
tum 

■  ft  •  ft 

mltto 
sol 
deus 
hireutus 

•  ■ftft 

snpor 

ft  ft  ft  ft 

sex 

tollo 
tenuis 


tympa* 
num 

'tero 


fSBVCMU 


garder 

rage 

dormlr 


[strive] 


f^cope 
conaeil 


sept 

•  ft  ft  ft 

t^ton 

ft  ft  ft  ft 

6caille 


such 


spoiler 


mettre 
solcU 
dent 
[hair] 

ft  ft  ft  • 

ab-Bort>er 

ft  ■  •  ft 

six 

ft  ■  ft  ft 

tenir 


•■■MAS. 


wehren 
recken 
triumen 
relben 

•  ftft* 

streben 


taper 


Reef 

t  schopfen 

ft  ft  ft  ft 

Bcbnanben 

sauer 

Schaft 

aleben 

1  Schiefer 

Zitzen 

Stier 

Schole 

rthun 

Btehen 

sangen 

ft  ft  ft  ft 

FeU 
dann 

ft  ft  ft  ft 

schroeis- 
sen 

Sonne 

Zahn 

Schaner 

Thilr 

Bcblappen 

Schoppe 

secbs 

dehnen 

•  ft  ft  ■ 

zapfen 
zehreo 


wary 
reach 
dream 
rab 

•  •  •  • 

?  raffle 

ram 

rant 

raft 

scoop 

counsel 

snuff 

sour 

shaft 

seven 

f  shiver 

teat 

steer 

shell 

rdo 

stand 

soak 

raklll 

peel 

then 

•  •ftft 

smite 

summer 

dent 

door 
lap 

•  ft  ■  ft 

six 

tender 
ribol 
tabor 
tear 


This  list  is  sufficiently  copious,  after  deducting  those 
I  which  further  researches  may  show  to  be  merely  fortu- 
itous, to  prove  a  more  than  accidental  agreement  in 
words  of  frequent  use.  Many  of  the  roots  are  evidently 
related  to  each  other,  and  most  of  them  are  found  In  sev- 
eral kindred  forms.  Among  these  the  selection  has  here 
been  made  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
the  most  palpable  similarity,  as  to  include  the  greatest 
variety  of  distinct  etymons  in  each  line  of  descent  We 
have  not  room  to  express  the  numerous  cognates  and 
derivatives  of  each,  to  trace  the  connection  of  their  mean- 
ings with  the  common  or  generic  import,  nor  to  note 
the  various  orthographical  changes  that  they  have  un- 
dergone. If  the  reader  will  take  the  trouble  to  investi- 
gate these  points  at  his  leisurei  aa  he  may  readily  do 
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with  the  help  of  good  lexicons  of  the  respecfcive  Ian- 
gniges,  he  will  soon  satisfy  himself  how  widely  these 
ndices  hare  lamified  and  how  intimlitely  they  are  con- 
nected. A  comparison  with  their  Arabic  and  Sanscrit 
parallels  would  still  further  verify  the  foregoing  results. 
II.  AfonosyOabic  Roo(»,^lt  is  well  settled  that  the  so- 
called  teetik  radicals  in  Hebrew  verbs,  technically  de- 
nominated Pe-Aleph,  Pe-Nun,  Pe-Yod,  Lamed-He,  etc., 
which  drop  away  in  the  couree  of  inflection,  were  not  in 
reality  originally  triliteral  at  all,  but  that  these  letters 
were  oaly  added  in  those  forms  in  which  they  appear 
for  the  sake  of  uniformity  with  regular  verbs.  But 
these  constitute  in  the  aggregate  a  very  large  part,  we 
apprehend  a  decided  majority,  of  all  the  verbs  most  fre- 
quently employed  in  the  language.  Besides  these,  there 
is  another  very  large  class  of  roots  of  kindred  or  anal- 
ogous signification  with  each  other,  and  having  two 
ndicab  in  common.  All  these,  as  Gesenins  has  ingen- 
ioosly  shown  in  his  Lexicottj  are  likewise  to  be  regarded 
as  essentiaUy  identical,  the  idea  clinging  in  the  two 
letters  possessed  by  them  in  common.  Thus  we  have 
reduced  nearly  the  other  moiety  of  Hebrew  verbs,  and 
these  it  must  be  remembered  are  the  ground  or  stock 
of  the  entire  vocabulary,  to  biliterals.  The  presumption 
is  not  an  unwarrantable  one  that  cdl  the  roots  might 
etymologieally  be  similarly  retrenched.  The  few  quad- 
liliterals  that  occur  are  unceremoniously  treated  in  this 
manner,  being  regarded  as  formed  from  ordinary  roots 
by  reduplication  or  interpolation. 

Now  it  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  the  ultimate 
theme  of  the  primitive  Greek  verb  has  been  ascertained, 
in  like  manner,  by  modem  philologists  to  be  a  monosyl- 
lable, consisting  of  two  consonants  vocalized,  in  precise 
eonfonnity  with  the  Hebrew  system  of  vowel  points, 
by  a  single  mutable  voweL  Thus  the  basis  of  such 
pntTBCted  forms  even  as  Xavdapta,  laav^av^,  itdaax^i 
becomes  Xa^,  fio^,  dax»  Indeed,  Koah  Webster  has 
applied  the  same  principle  to  all  the  roots  of  English 
words ;  and  in  his  JHcUonary  (we  speak  of  the  quarto 
edition,  originally  published  at  New  Haven  in  two  vol- 
ames)  he  has  indicated  them  as  *'  class  Dg,  No.  28,"  etc, 
although  he  seems  never  to  have  published  the  key  or 
Bst  of  this  classification. 

HI.  Primitive  Tenses. — In  nothing  perhaps  does  the 
disparity  between  the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew  verb  strike 
the  student  at  first  more  obviously  than  the  multiplicity 
and  variety  of  toise-forms  in  the  former,  compared  with 
the  meagre  and  vague  array  of  tenses  in  the  latter.  A 
Uttle  further  examination,  however,  shows  that  by  means 
of  the  various  so-called  conjugations  (Niphal,  HiphU,  etc.) 
the  Hebrews  managed  to  extend  their  paradigm  to  pret^ 
ty  considerable  dimensions.  Here  the  Heb.  Piel  and 
other  dageshed  conjugstions  evidently  correspond  with 
the  redttpHcatUm  of  the  Greek  perfect  and  pluperfect 
teoaea,  while  the  prefixed  syllable  of  HiphU,  etc.,  af- 
foids  a  dew  to  the  device  of  the  simple  augment  in 
Gie^  These,  hoWever,  are  comparatively  unimpor- 
taaty  although  interesting  analogies. 

The  root  of  the  Hebrew  verb  is  found  in  its  least  dis- 
guised form  in  the  prteter  KaL  The  future  is  but  a 
■edification  of  this,  as  is  especially  evident  from  the 
iiuility  with  which  it  resumes  the  preterit  import  with 
'*vav  oonversive."  The  past  is  naturally  the  first  and 
Best  frequent  tense  in  use,  because  it  is  historical.  In 
sll  these  respects  the  pr»ter  answers  to  the  Greek  second 
aorist.  The  augment  of  this  tense  was  a  secondary  or 
wbsequent  invention,  and,  accordingly,  Homer  habitual- 
ly disregards  it.  The  "  Attic  reduplication"  (for  exam- 
Ipfe,  nyayop)  had  a  still  later  origin,  llie  second  aorist 
Civcs  the  root  in  its  amplest  if  not  purest  form.  It  is 
fuitber  remarkable  that  none  but  primitive  verbs  have 
cUi  icKKj  and  no  Greek  verbs  are  primitive  but  those  which 
^*hAit  a  manosyttabic  root  as  found  in  the  stem  of  the 
seconl  aorist.  We  invite  the  attention  of  scholars  cs- 
pcrislly  to  these  last  enunciated  principles.  They  show 
aluk  this  tense  was  originally  the  ground-form  of  the 
wertk 


No  tense  in  Greek  exhibits  greater  modifications  of 
the  root  than  the  present  This  argues  that  the  tense 
itself  was  uf  comparatively  late  date.  Accordingly  the 
derivative  verbs  most  usiudly  have  it,  although  defect- 
ive in  many  other  parts ;  and  the  variety  of  forms  under 
which  it  appears  occasions  most  of  the  so-called  irregu- 
larities set  down  in  tables  of  Greek  verbs.  Now  tho 
Hebrew  has  properly  no  present  tense.  Present  time 
can  only  be  expressed  by  means  of  the  participle,  with 
the  substantive  verb  (regularly  understood)  like  our 
»'  periphrastic  present"  ("  I  am  doing,"  etc.).  True  to 
the  analogy  which  wc  have  indicated,  the  junior  mem- 
bers of  the  Hebraistic  family,  especially  the  Chaldee  and 
Syriac,  have  constructed  a  present  tense  out  of  the  par- 
ticiple by  annexing  the  indective  terminations  appro- 
priate to  the  different  numbers  and  persons.  This  proc- 
ess illustrates  the  formation  of 

IV.  Verb  Inflections,— In  Greek,  as  in  Hebrew,  the 
personal  endings  are  obviously  but  fragments  of  the 
personal  pronouns^  appended  to  the  verbal  xoot  or  tense- 
stem.  This  is  so  generally  recognised  to  be  the  fact 
with  respect  to  both  these  languages  that  we  need  dwell 
upon  it  only  for  the  purpose  of  explaining,  by  its  means, 
some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Greek  verbs  in  -/ii .  This 
termination,  which  reappears  in  the  optative  of  other 
verbs,  was  doubtless  the  original  and  proper  sign  of  tho 
first  person,  rather  than  the  ending  in  -w.  The  former 
b  the  basis  of  the  oblique  cases  of  the  pronoun  of  the 
first  person,  ixi^  me;  as  the  letter  is  the  last,  but  non- 
radical, syllable  of  the  nominative,  iyw^  I,  It  is  in 
keeping  with  this  that  the  verbs  in  -/it  arc  some  of  the 
oldest  in  the  language,  for  example,  the  substantive 
verb,  ct'/if.  The  passive  terminal  -fiat  is  doubtless  but 
a  modification  of  the  same.  Now  the  principle  or  fact 
to  which  we  wish  to  call  particular  attention  in  this 
connection  is  this:  Every  primitive  *'pure"  verb  in  Greek 
is  a  verb  in  -fit.  By  this  rule  the  student  may  always 
know  them,  as  there  are  no  others,  except  the  few  fac- 
titious verbs  in  'VfHy  and  very  rare  exceptions  like  ptw, 
riwt  iriW,  which  arc  attributable  to  disguises  of  the 
true  root.  Let  it  now  be  further  noted,  in  confirmation 
of  what  wo  have  stated  above  concerning  the  Greek 
primal  tense,  that  verbs  in  -fit  have  substanHaUg  the  same 
infle<^ion  as  the  second  aorist,  and  theg  have  only  those 
tenses  with  wAtcA  these  inflections  are  compatible.  Neither 
of  these  last-named  principles,  it  is  true,  is  carried  out 
with  exactness,  for  the  aorists  passive  of  other  verbs 
seem  to  have  usurped  these  active  terminations;  but 
we  are  persuaded  they  arc  in  general  the  real  clew  to 
the  defectiveness  and  peculiar  inflection  of  the  forms  in 
-fic  Wo  therefore  look  upon  the  verbs  in  question  as 
interesting  links  in  the  descent  from  the  older  Hebrew 
type. 

y.  Declensional  Endings, — In  the  absence  of  any  real 
declensions  whatever  in  the  Hebrew,  or  any  proper 
cases — unless  the  *' construct  state"  be  entitled  to  be 
regarded  as  a  genitive— there  is  little  ground  of  com- 
parison with  the  copious  series  of  modifications  of  the 
Greek  noun  and  adjective.  Yet  Webster  has  noted  the 
resemblance  of  the  plural  C*^  and  Chaldee  *{">  to  the  Eng- 
lish oxen  (archaic  housen,  etc.).  The  v  "  ephelcustic" 
has  its  analogue  in  the  "  paragogic"  "i,  and  is  strikingly 
generalized  in  the  "  nunnation"  of  the  Arabic. 

VI.  Vowel  Changes. — To  the  learner  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage seems  very  complicated  in  this  rcspect ;  but  the 
whole  process  of  vocalization  is  wrought  out  under  the 
following  simple  law :  that  *'  without  the  tone,  a  long 
vowel  cannot  stand  in  a  closed  syllable,  nor  a  short 
vowel  in  an  open  syllable."  From  this  results  practi- 
cally the  alternative  of  a  lowjr  vowel  or  an  additional  con- 
sonant (or  dagesh  forte)  in  .every  unaccented  syllable. 
In  the  Greek  the  following  fundamental  principle  pre- 
vails: that  a  long  vowel  (or  diphthong)  indicates  the 
omission  of  a  consoncmtf  except  where  it  represents  two 
short  vowels;  and  this  latter  is  tantamount  to  the  other, 
for  there  is  one  letter  less.    Thus  the  systems  of  sylla* 
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bioation  in  both  langnages  essentiallj  coincide  in  thia : 
that  length  m  the  voted  is  equivalent  to  cmoiker  eonaonanL 
We  might  take  room  to  exemplify  these  roleSf  but  the 
modem  scholar  will  readily  see  their  tmth.  In  none 
of  the  later  cognate  languages  is  this  principle  regarded 
with  much  uniformity,  although  from  the  nature  of  the 
vocal  organs  themselves,  it  follows,  even  in  so  arbitrary 
a  tongue  (or  rather  so  historical  h  spelling)  as  the  Eng- 
lish, that  a  vowel  is  naturally  long  when  it  ends  the 
syllable,  and  short  when  a  consonant  closes  the  sound. 
But  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  the  law  we  have  pro- 
pounded is  consistently  carried  out  in  a  complete  system 
of  enphonic  changes  which  lie  at  the  very  threshold  of 
cither  language. 

Accordingly,  in  exactness  of  phonetic  representation 
these  two  languages  have  no  rival,  not  even  in  the  Ger- 
man, Italian,  or  Spanish.  Though  the  original  sounds 
are  now  somewhat  uncertain,  yet  it  is  evident  (unless  we 
take  the  degenerate  modem  Greek,  and  the  discrepant 
mo<lcm  Rabbinical  pronunciations  as  perfect  guides)  that 
each  letter  and  vowel  in  both  had  its  own  peculiar  pow- 
er. The  two  alphabets,  we  know,  were  identical  in  or- 
igin ;  for  if  we  distrust  the  story  of  the  importation  of 
the  Phoenician  characters  by  Cadmus  into  Greece,  we 
have  but  to  compare  the  names,  order,  and  forms  of  the 
written  signs  (reversing  them,  as  the  two  languages 
were  read  in  opposite  directions),  in  order  to  satisfy 
ourselves  that  they  arc  essentially  the  same.  Even  the 
unappreciable  K  has  its  equivalent  in  the  spiritus  lenis 
(as  the  9  may  be  visually  represented  by  the  spiritus 
asper^y  and  the  old  digamma  {Fav)  reappears  in  the 
consonantal  %  Perhaps  the  reason  why  v  initial  al- 
ways has  the  rough  breathing  is  owing  to  its  affinity 
to  both  these  last  named.    See  Alphabet. 

We  trust  we  have  said  enough  to  illustrate  our  propo- 
sition that  these  two  lingual  families,  and  especially 
their  two  chiefly  interesting  representatives — which, 
widely  variant  as  they  are  in  age,  culture,  flexibility, 
and  genius,  yet  by  a  remarkable  Providence  have  been 
brought  together  in  the  only  revelation  written  for  man 
— have  no  ordinary  or  casual  points  of  resemblance.  We 
would  be  glad  to  see  the  subject  extended  by  some  com- 
petent hand,  especially  by  a  comparison  of  the  vener- 
able and  rich  Sanscrit  and  Arabic.   See  Sheihtic  Lak- 

GUAOE8. 

Pbllome'tor  (^fXo/n^rwp,  moiher^oving),  the  sur- 
name of  Ptolemsus  YI  of  Egypt  (2  Mace  iv,  21).  See 
Ptolemy. 

Philon.    See  Phiu>. 

Philopatris  is  the  name  of  a  dialogue  found  among 
the  writings  of  Lucian  (q.  v.).  It  is  quoted  in  Church 
history  as  a  contribution  to  the  heathen  satires  against 
Christianity.  It  is  a  frivolous  derision  of  the  character 
and  doctrines  of  the  Christians  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
between  Critias,  a  professed  heathen,  and  Triephon,  an 
Epicurean,  personating  a  Christian.  It  represents  the 
Christians  as  disafTected  to  the  government,  dangerous 
to  civil  society,  and  delighting  in  public  calamities.  It 
calls  St.  Paul  a  half-bald,  long-nosed  (ialiliean,  who  trav- 
elled through  the  air  to  the  third  heaven  (2  Cor.  xii, 
1-4).  It  combats  the  Church  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and  of  the  procession  of  the  Spirit  from  the  Father, 
though  not  by  argument,  but  only  by  ridicule.  Not 
its  intrinsic  value,  but  its  historic  references,  make  it  a 
valuable  production.  The  authenticity  of  the  work  has 
been  called  in  question  by  Gessner,  in  his  De  atate  et 
audore  diahgi  Lucianei,  qui  Phihp,  inscribitur  (Jen. 
1714 ;  Lcips.  1730 ;  Gutting.  1741 ;  et  in  tom.ix,ed.  Bip.), 
who  ascribes  to  it  a  post-Nicasan  age.  Of  like  opinion 
are  Neander  {Church  Hist,  ii,  90)  and  Tzschimer  (Fall 
des  Heidenlhumsy  p.  312).  Kiebubr  {Kleine  histor.  v. 
phUolog.  Schrifien,  ii,  73)  dates  it  from  the  reign  of 
Nicephorus  Phocas  (963-969),  but  this  date  is  general- 
ly regarded  as  too  recent.  Compare  Bemhardy,  BerL 
Jahrb.  1832,  ii,  131 ;  Ehrmann,  in  Stein's  Studien  der 


evangd.  GeiMOkkheU  WUriembergt,  1889,  p.  47 ;  Schmid, 
De  Phihpatride  Ludaneo  dialogo  nova  dissert,  (Leips. 
1880) ;  Wetzlar,  De  estate,  vita  scriptisque  Ludani  Sa- 
mos  (Marb.  1884) ;  Schaff,  Ch.  Hist,  ii,  79.     (J.  H.  W.) 

PhlloponlBts,  a  sect  of  Tritheists  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury, named  after  a  famous  Alexandrian  grammarian. 
Nature  and  hypostasis,  he  affirmed,  were  identical,  unity 
not  being  something  real,  but  only  a  generic  term,  ac- 
cording to  the  Aristotelian  logic.    See  Philoponus. 

Philopdnns,  Joannes  {'lutawtic  o  4»iXuirovoc)» 
or  JoASMES  Grammaticus  (6  rpa/i/ianxo^),  an  Alex- 
andrian theologian  and  philosopher  of  great  renown,  but 
which  he  little  deserved  on  account  of  his  extreme  dul- 
ness  and  want  of  good-sense,  was  called  <tiXoiroyo^  be- 
cause he  was  one  of  the  most  laborious  and  studious  men 
of  his  age.  He  lived  in  the  7th  century  of  our  asra; 
one  of  bis  writings,  Phgsica,  is  dated  May  10,  617. 
He  calls  himself  ypaftftartKud  undoubtedly  because  he 
taught  grammar  in  his  native  town,  Alexandria,  and 
would  in  earlier  times  have  been  called  rhetor.  He  was 
a  disciple  of  the  philosopher  Ammonius.  Although 
his  celebrity  is  more  based  upon  the  number  of  his 
varied  productions  and  the  estimation  in  which  they 
were  held  by  his  contemporaries  than  upon  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  those  works,  he  is  yet  so  strangely 
connected  with  one  of  the  most  important  events  of  his 
time  (though  only  through  subsequent  tradition)  that  his 
name  is  sure  to  be  handed  down  to  futnre  generations. 
We  refer  to  the  capture  of  Alexandria  by  Amru  in  A.D. 
039,  and  the  pretended  conflagration  of  the  famous  Al- 
exandrian library.  It  is  in  the  first  instance  said  that 
Philoponus  adopted  the  Mohammedan  religion  on  the 
city  being  taken  by  Amra,  whence  he  may  justly  be 
called  the  last  of  the  pure  Alexandrian  grammarians. 
Upon  this,  so  the  story  goes,  he  requested  Amra  to  grant 
him  the  possession  of  the  celebrated  library  of  Alexan- 
dria. Having  informed  the  absent  caliph  Omar  of  the 
philosopher's  wishes,  Amra  received  for  answer  that  if 
the  books  were  in  conformity  with  the  Koran,  they  were 
useless,  and  if  they  did  not  agree  with  it,  the}'  were  to 
be  condemned,  and  ought  in  both  cases  to  be  destroyed. 
Thus  the  library  was  burned.  But  we  now  know  that 
this  story  is  most  likely  only  an  invention  of  Abul- 
faraj,  the  great  Arabic  writer  of  the  18th  century,  who 
was,  however,  a  Christian,  and  who^  at  any  rate,  was 
the  first  that  ever  mentioned  such  a  thing  as  the  burn- 
ing of  the  Alexandrian  library.  We  consequently  dis- 
miss the  matter,  referring  the  reader  to  the  51st  chapter 
of  Gibbon's  Dedine  and  Fall  It  is  extremely  doubtful 
that  Philoponus  became  a  Mohaa^nmedan.  His  favorite 
authors  were  Plato  and  Aristotle,  whence  his  tendency 
to  heresy ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  and  principal  pro- 
moters of  the  sect  of  the  Tritheists,  which  was  con- 
demned by  the  Council  of  Constantinople  of  681.  Start- 
ing with  Monoph3rsite  principles,  taking  ^vo-ic  in  a  con- 
crete instead  of  an  abstract  sense,  and  identifying  it 
with  vTrooraoiCi  Philoponus  distinguished  in  God  three 
individuals,  and  so  became  involved  in  Tritheism.  This 
view  he  sought  to  justify  by  the  Aristotelian  categories 
of  genuSf  species^  and  individuum.  His  followers  were 
called  Philoponiaci  and  Tritheistae.  Philoponus,  it  may 
be  remarked,  was  not  the  first  promulgator  of  this  error; 
but  (as  appears  from  Assem.  HibL  Orient,  ii,  327 ;  comp. 
Hefele,  ii,  556)  the  Monophysite  John  Ascusnages,  who 
ascribed  to  Christ  only  one  nature,  but  to  each  person 
in  the  Godhead  a  separate  nature,  and  on  this  account 
was  banished  by  the  emperor  and  excommunicated  by 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The  time  of  the  death 
of  Philoponus  is  not  known.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
liis  works:  T«uv  e/c  n)v  Mwwriiac  Koofioyoviav  i4*rpi~ 
riKwv  \6yoi  C?  Commentarii  m  Mosaicam  Cosmogomam, 
lib.  viii,  dedicated  to  Sergius,  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, who  held  that  see  from  610  to  689,  and  perhaps 
641.  Edit.  GrsBce  et  Latine  by  Balthasar  Corderius 
(Vienna,  1630, 4to).  The  editor  was  deficient  in  schol- 
arship, and  Lambeciua  promised  a  better  edition,  which, 
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bowerer,  never  appeared.    Photias  (BibUoih.  cod.  76) 
oompues  the  Contogoma  with  its  aathor,  and  forms  no 
gwd  opinion  of  either : — DUputaHo  da  PatehaUf  "  ad 
akxm  Oosmogonis,"  by  the  same  editor: — Kard  npo- 
cXotF  wfpi  ai^&nfroQ  Kovfutv  Xt/ocic*  \6yoi  nfi  Advemu 
Prodi  de  j£temiiate  MmuH  Argumenta  XVIII  Solu" 
tmeSf  commonly  called  De  jEtenutate  Mvndi,    The  end 
u  mntihited.    Edit. :  the  text  by  Victor  TrincayeUus 
(Venice,  158^  foL) ;  Latin  venions,  by  Joannes  Mahotius 
(Lyons,  1557,  foL),  and  by  Caspams  Marcelliis  (Venice, 
l&51,foL) : — De  quinque  DialectiM  Graea  Lingua  Liber, 
Edit.  GvBce,  together  with  the  writings  of  some  other 
grunmaiians,  and  the  Tke$aurus  of  Varinns  Camertes 
(Venice,  1476,  foL ;  1604,  fol. ;  ad  calcem  Lexici  Gneco- 
liitini,  Venice,  1524,  foL ;  another,  ibid.  1624,  foL ;  Basle, 
1532,  foL ;  Paris,  1521,  foL)  -^Svyayiitfy^  r&v  npoc  Sid- 
^opov  mifUMiriav  ita^opta^  rovovfiiviav  Xcfcctfv,  CoUeC' 
tio  Vocwn  qum  pro  dioerta  sigm[ficaiume  A  coantum  di- 
vergum  accipiunt^  in  alphabetical  order.     It  has  often 
been  published  at  the  end  of  Greek  dictionaries.    The 
only  separate  edition  is  by  Erasmos  Schmid  (Wittenb. 
1615, 8vo),  under  the  title  of  Cyrilli,  «e/,  ut  alii  voluntf 
Joamd  PhUaponi  Opuicuium  utilisHmum  de  Differentiis 
Voeum  Gracarumy  quod  Tonum,  Spiritutn,  GemUf  etc., 
to  which  is  added  the  editor's  Diaaertatio  de  Promincp- 
atume  Grasca  Antiqucu    Schmid  appended  to  the  dic- 
tionary of  Fhiloponos  idx>nt  five  times  as  much  of  his 
own,  but  he  aeparated  his  additions  from  the  text: — 
Coameatarn  in  ArittoUUm,  viz.  (1)  In  AncUytica  Pri' 
orcu    Edit. :  the  text,  Venice,  1536,  foL ;  Latin  versions, 
by  Gulielmos  Dorotheos  (Venice,  1541,  fuL),  Ludllus 
liiilalthens  (ibid.  1544, 1548, 1558, 1555,  foL),  Alexander 
Josttoianus  (ibid.  1560,  foL).  (2)  In  A  nafytica  Potteriora, 
Edit, :  Venice,  1504,  foL,  together  with  Anonym!  Gneci 
Commentarii  on  the  same  work  (ibid.  1534,  foL),  revised 
sad  with  additions,  together  with  Eustratii,  episcopi 
Kicseani  (who  lived  about  1117)  Commentarii  on  the 
nme  work.     A  Greek  edition  of  1534  is  said  to  exist. 
Latin  versions  by  Andreas  Grateolus  (Venice,  1542,  fol. ; 
Psiis,  1543,  fol.)  and  by  Martianus  RoU  (Venice,  1559, 
1568,  foL).    (3)  In  quaivor  priorea  Libros  Phyncorum. 
Edit. :  the  text,  cum  Pnefatione  Victoria  Trincavelli  ad 
Caspsium  0>ntarenum  Cardinalem  (Venice,  1535,  foL) ; 
Latin  veraon,  by  Gulielmus  Dorotheus  (ibid.  1589  and 
1511,  foL);  a  better  one  by  fiaptista  Rasarius  (ibid. 
1558, 1569, 1581,  fol).    Philoponus  speaks  of  his  Scholia 
to  the  sixth  book,  whence  we  may  infer  that  he  com- 
mented upon  the  last  four  books  also.     (4)  In  Librum 
wiatm  Meteorum,    The  text  ad  calcem  Olympiodori 
/a  Mdeora  (Venice,  1551,  foL) ;  Latine,  by  Joannes  Bap- 
tistiis  C:amouus  (ibid.  1551,  1567,  fol).    (5)  In  Librog 
III  de  Anima,    Edit.  Gnece,  cum  Trincavelli  Epistola 
sd  Nicolaum  Budolpham  Ciardinalem  (Venice,  1553, 
foL);  Latine,  by  Gentianus  Hervetus  (Lyons,  1544, 
1548 ;  Venice,  1554, 1568)  and  by  Matthosus  k  Bove  (Ven- 
ice,  1544, 1581),  aU  in  folio.     (6)  In  Libros  V  De  Gene- 
ratione  H  Interitu,     Gnece,  cum  Pnefatione  Asalani 
(Venice,  1527,  foL),  together  with  Alexander  Aphrodi- 
seus's  Meteorohgicu    (7)  In  Libros  V  De  Generatione 
A  RMui/ttfin,  prolMibly  by  Philoponns.     Edit.  Greece  cum 
Petri  Corcyisei  Epistola  Gneca  ad  Andream  Mattbaeum 
AqiMTivam  (Venice,  1626,  fol);  Latine,  by  the  same, 
ibid,  eodem  anno.    Black  letter.     (8)  In  Libros  XIV 
MdU^hgsioorum,    Latine  by  Franciscus  Patricius  (Fer- 
nn,  1583,  fol).    The  text  was  never  published.    Phi- 
l<>pOQas  wrote  many  other  works,  some  of  which  are  lost, 
and  others  have  never  been  published.   Fabricins  gives 
■n  **  Index  Scriptorum  in  Philop.  De  Mundi  i£temitate 
nemontomm,"  and  an  *' Index  Scriptorum  in  universis 
Philoponi  ad  Aristotelem  Commentariis  memoratoruro," 
both  of  great  length.    See  Fabridus,  BUd,  Grcec  x,  689, 
€tc.;  Care,  HisL  Litt,  voL  i.--SmiCh,  Did.  of  Clou,  Biog- 
nfkg,  8.  V.    See  SchafT,  Church  Hittoryy  iu,  674, 767 ; 
Hilgenfeld,  Patrittik,  p.  288;  Ueberweg,  History  of 
PkOosophy,  i,  255,  259,  847-9,  402 ;  Alsog,  ^trcAen- 
ffOKkickte,  i,  313;  Stillingfleet,  Works,  vol  i ;  Gieseler, 
Hittory  (see  Index);  Hagenbacb,£rtffory 


ofDodrineM;  Cudworth,  IntdUchtal  System  of  the  Uni- 
verse (see  Index). 

PhUoflarcaB  (Gr.  ^Iw,  to  love,  and  oapl,Jiesh),  a 
term  of  reproach  used  by  the  Origenists  in  reference  to 
the  orthodox  as  believers  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
body. 

Philosopher  (^iXoao^os;)-  Of  the  Greek  sects  of 
philosophers  existing  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  the 
Stoics  and  Epicureans  are  mentioned  in  Acts  xvii,  18, 
some  of  whom  disputed  with  Paul  at  Athens.  In  Col 
ii,  8  a  warning  is  given  against  philosophy  itself,  as  a 
departure  from  the  knowledge  of  Christ;  and  it  has 
been  noticed  that  Paul,  who  had  been  a  Pharisee,  acted 
in  this  respect  in  harmony  with  the  sect  in  which  he 
had  been  educated  (Groesmann,  De  Pharisaismo  Ju» 
door,  Alex,  i,  8).  At  least  the  rabbins  set  the  divine 
law  above  all  human  wisdom ;  yet  they  do  not  sppear 
to  have  given  the  name  of  philosophy  to  their  exposi- 
tions of  the  law  (see  Joeephus,  Ap,  ii,  4;  1  Mace  i  and 
v).  Paul  is  speaking  in  the  passage  alluded  to  of  the- 
osophic  speculations,  which  had  found  an  entrance 
among  Christians  (v,  16  sq.),  and  on  which  Khein- 
wald  {De  pseudo  doctor,  Cohs,  Bonn,  1834),  Neander 
{Gesch,  d,  Pfianz,  i,  438  sq.),  and  others  have  made  in- 
vestigations (see,  in  brief,  De  Wette,  Br.  a,  d,  Kolos,  p. 
1  sq.).  It  is  plain  from  Paul*s  letters  that  he  denied  all 
worth  to  human  wisdom  and  philosophy  in  comparison 
with  that  eternal  salvation  which  is  only  to  be  obtained 
through  the  divine  revelation  in  the  Gospel ;  but  it  is 
not  necessary  to  suppose  that  he  was  a  despiser  of  sober 
philosophic  investigation,  either  on  the  ground  of  his 
Pharisaic  training  or  of  bis  apostolic  principles.  For 
monographs,  see  Volbeding,  Index  Programmatum,  p. 
89  sq.    See  Philosophy. 

PhilOBOphistB,  a  name  given  to  a  class  of  French 
writers  who  entered  into  a  combination  to  overturn  the 
religion  of  Jesus,  and  eradicate  from  the  human  heart 
every  religious  sentiment.  The  man  more  particularly 
to  whom  this  idea  first  occurred  was  Voltaire,  who,  be- 
ing weary  (as  he  said  himself)  of  hearing  people  repeat 
that  twelve  men  were  sufficient  to  establish  Christianity, 
resolved  to  prove  that  one  might  be  sufficient  to  over- 
turn it.  Full  of  this  project,  he  swore,  before  the  year 
1780,  to  dedicate  his  life  to  its  accomplishment ;  and 
for  some  time  he  flattered  himself  that  he  should  enjoy 
alone  the  glory  of  destroying  the  Christian  religion. 
He  found,  however,  that  associates  would  be  necessary; 
and,  from  the  numerous  tribe  of  his  admirers  and  disci- 
ples, he  chose  D'Alembert  and  Diderot  as  the  most  proper 
persons  to  co-operate  with  him  in  his  designs.  But 
Voltaire  was  not  satisfied  with  their  aid  alone.  He 
contrived  to  embark  in  the  same  cause  Frederick  II, 
king  of  Prussia.  This  royal  adept  was  one  of  the  most 
zealous  of  Voltaire's  coadjutors,  till  he  discovered  that 
the  philosophists  were  waging  war  with  the  throuc  as 
well  as  with  the  altar.  This,  indeed,  was  not  originally 
Voltaire's  intention.  He  was  vain ;  he  loved  to  be  ca- 
ressed by  the  great;  and,  in  one  word,  he  was  from 
natural  disposition  an  aristocrat-,  and  an  admirer  of  roy- 
alty. But  when  he  found  that  almost  every  sovereign 
but  Frederick  disapproved  of  his  impious  projects  be- 
cause they  perceived  the  issue,  he  determined  to  op- 
pose all  the  governments  on  earth  rather  than  forfeit 
the  glory,  with  which  he  had  flattered  himself,  of  van- 
quishing Christ  and  his  apostles  in  the  field  of  contro- 
veraj'.  He  now  set  himself,  with  D'Alembert  and  Dide- 
rot, to  excite  universal  discontent  with  the  established 
order  of  things.  For  this  purpose  they  formed  secret 
socieries,  assumed  new  names,  and  employed  an  enig- 
matical language.  Thus  Frederick  was  called  Luc; 
D'Alembert,  Pro/a<7ora«,  and  sometimes  Bertrand;  Vol- 
taire, Baton ;  and  Diderot,  Platon,  or  its  anagram,  Ton- 
pla;  while  the  general  term  for  the  conspirators  was 
Cacouoc,  In  their  secret  meetings  they  professed  to 
celebrate  the  mysteries  of  Mythra  ;  and  their  great  ob- 
ject, as  they  professed  to  one  another,  was  to  confound 
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the  wretch,  meaning  Jesos  Christ  Hence  their  secret 
watchword  was  Eaxuez  Vlnf&mf^  **  Crush  the  Wretch." 
If  we  look  into  some  of  the  books  expressly  written  for 
general  circulation,  we  shall  there  find  the  following 
doctrines ;  some  of  them  standing  alone  in  all  their  na- 
ked horrors,  others  surrounded  by  sophistry  and  mere- 
tricious ornaments,  to  entice  the  mind  into  their  net 
before  it  perceives  their  nature :  *'  The  Universal  Cause, 
that  God  of  the  philosophers,  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the 
Christians,  is  but  a  chimera  and  a  phantom.  The  phe- 
nomena of  nature  only  prove  the  existence  of  God  to  a 
few  prepossessed  men:  so  far  from  bespeaking  a  God, 
they  are  but  the  necessary  effects  of  matter  prodigiously 
diversified.  It  b  more  reasonable  to  admit,  with  Manes, 
a  twofold  God,  than  the  God  of  Christianity.  We 
cannot  know  whether  a  God  really  exists,  or  whether 
there  is  the  smallest  difference  between  good  and  evil, 
or  vice  and  virtue.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than 
to  believe  the  soul  a  spiritual  being.  The  immortality 
of  the  soul,  so  far  from  stimulating  man  to  the  practice 
of  virtue,  is  nothing  but  a  barbarous,  desperate,  fatal 
tenet,  and  contrary  to  all  legislation.  All  ideas  of  jus- 
tice and  injustice,  of  virtue  and  vice,  of  glorj*-  and  in- 
famy, are  purely  arbitrar}',  and  dependent  on  custom. 
Conscience  and  remorse  are  nothing  but  the  foresight 
of  those  physical  penalties  to  which  crimes  expose  us. 
The  man  who  is  above  the  law  can  commit  without  re- 
morse the  dishonest  act  that  may  serve  his  purpose. 
The  fear  of  God,  so  far  fVom  being  the  beginning  of 
wisdom,  should  be  the  beginning  of  fully.  The  com- 
mand to  love  one^s  parents  is  more  the  v/ork  of  educa- 
tion than  of  nature.  Modesty  is  only  an  invention  of 
refined  voluptuousness.  The  law  which  condemns  mar- 
ried people  to  live  together  becomes  barbarous  and  cruel 
on  the  day  they  cease  to  love  one  another.*^  These 
extracts  from  the  secret  correspondence  and  the  public 
writings  of  these  men  will  suffice  to  show  us  the  nature 
and  tendency  of  the  dreadful  system  they  had  formed. 
The  philosophists  were  diligently  employed  in  attempt- 
ing to  propagate  their  sentiments.  Their  grand  En- 
cyciopc^ia  was  converted  into  an  engine  to  serve  this 
purpose.  See  Encyclopedists.  Voltaire  proposed  to 
establish  a  colony  of  philosophists  at  Cleves,  who,  pro- 
tected by  the  king  of  Prussia,  might  publish  their  opin- 
ions without  dread  or  danger;  and  Frederick  was  dis- 
posed to  take  them  under  his  protection,  till  he  discovered 
that  their  opinions  were  anarchical  as  well  as  impious, 
when  he  threw  them  off,  and  even  wrote  against  them. 
They  contrived,  however,  to  engage  the  ministers  of 
the  court  of  France  in  their  favor,  by  pretending  to 
have  nothing  in  view  but  the  enlargement  of  science, 
in  works  which  spoke,  indeed,  respectfully  of  revelation, 
while  every  discovery  which  they  brought  forward  was 
meant  to  undermine  its  very  foundation.  When  the 
throne  was  to  be  attacked,  and  even  when  barefaced 
atheism  was  to  be  promulgated,  a  number  of  impious 
and  li<%ntious  pamphlets  were  dispersed  (for  some  time 
none  knew  how)  from  a  secret  society  formed  at  the 
Hotel  d'Holbach,  at  Paris,  of  which  Voltaire  was  elected 
honorary  and  perpetual  president.  To  conceal  their 
design,  which  was  the  diffusion  of  their  infidel  senti- 
ments, they  called  themselves  Encyclopedists.  See  Hoi^ 
BAciL  The  books,  however,  that  were  issued  from  this 
club  were  calculated  to  impair  and  overturn  religion, 
rooRils,  and  government;  and  these,  indeed,  spreading 
over  all  Europe,  imperceptibly  took  possession  of  public 
opinion.  As  soon  as  the  sale  was  sufficient  to  pay  the 
expenses,  ijiferior  editions  were  printed  and  given  away, 
or  sold  at  a  very  low  price;  circulating  libraries  of  them 
were  formed,  and  reading  societies  instituted.  While 
they  constajitly  disowned  these  productions  before  the 
world,  they  contrived  to  give  them  a  false  celebrity 
through  their  confidential  agents  and  correspondents, 
who  were  not  themselves  always  trusted  with  the  entire 
secret.  By  degrees  they  got  possession  of  most  of  the 
reviews  and  periodical  publications;  established  a  gen- 
eral intercourse,  by  means  of  hawkers  and  pedlers,  with 


the  distant  provinces,  and  instituted  an  office  to  supply 
all  schools  with  teachers;  and  thus  did  they  acquire  un- 
precedented dominion  over  every  species  of  literature, 
over  the  minds  of  all  ranks  of  people,  and  over  the 
education  of  youth,  without  giving  any  alarm  to  the 
world.  The  lovers  of  wit  and  polite  literature  were 
caught  by  Voltaire ;  the  men  of  science  were  perverted, 
and  children  corrupted  in  the  first  rudiments  of  learning, 
by  D'Alembert  and  Diderot;  stronger  appetites  were 
fed  by  the  secret  club  of  baron  Holbach ;  the  imagina- 
tions of  the  higher  orders  were  set  dangerously  afloat 
by  Montesquieu ;  and  the  multitude  of  all  ranks  were 
surprised,  confounded,  and  hurried  away  by  Rousseau. 
Thus  was  the  public  mind  in  France  completely  cor- 
rupted, and  this,  no  doubt,  greatly  accelerated  those 
dreadful  events  which  afterwards  transpired  in  that 
country'. — Henderson's  Buck,  s.  v. 

PhiloBophoumena.    See  Hippolytus. 

Philosophy  is  the  highest  department  of  human 
speculation,  the  most  abstract  knowledge  of  which  the 
human  mind  is  capable. 

Importance  of  the  Subject, — ^The  character  of  the  in- 
vestigations with  which  philosophy  is  concerned,  and 
still  more  the  superabundsnce  during  the  last  century 
of  what  has  professed  itself  to  be  philosophy,  render  it 
excessively  difficult  either  to  define  this  branch  of  in- 
quiry', or  to  determine  what  may  be  legitimately  includ- 
eid  under  the  wide  designation.  Sir  William  Plamilton 
devoted  seven  lectures  of  his  course  of  metaphysics  to 
the  discussion  of  this  single  topic.  The  vagueness  of 
the  term,  the  instability  and  indistinctness  of  the  boun- 
daries of  this  department  of  knowledge,  and  the  dissen- 
sions in  regard  to  all  its  details,  have  led  many  quick 
and  ingenious  minds  to  repudiate  the  study  altogether, 
and  to  deny  to  it  any  valid  existence.  Nevertheless  it 
is  necessary  to  recognise  its  reality,  in  spite  of  the  un- 
certainty of  its  nature,  of  the  confusion  thus  produced, 
and  of  the  pretensions  sheltered  under  its  honorable 
name.  It  was  a  profound  and  keen  reply,  which  was 
said  to  have  been  made  by  Aristotle  to  the  assailants 
and  abucgators  of  philosophy,  that  "  whether  we  ought 
to  philosophize  or  ought  not  to  philosophize,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  philosophize"  (eire  0iXo(ro0i}r»ov  ^cXocro^- 
TkoVf  drt  fir^  ^iXoao^tirkov  ^o<7O0i}rlov,  ^ravro^c  ^i 
^iXoffo^TtoVf  David.  Pi^olegom,  PhiLf  ap.  Schol.  A  li*- 
tot.  p.  13,  ed.  Acad.  Berol.),  for  philosophy  is  required  to 
demonstrate  the  inanity  and  nugatoriness  of  philoso- 
phy :  *'  But  the  mother  of  demonstrations  is  philosophy.** 
The  same  deep  sense  of  the  irrecusable  obligation  is 
manifested  by  Plotinus,  when,  in  a  rare  access  of  hu- 
mor, he  utters  the  paradoxical  declaration  that  all 
things,  rational  and  irrational— animals,  plants,  and 
even  minerals,  air  and  water  too— alike  yearn  for  theo- 
retical perfection  (or  the  philosophical  completion  of 
their  nature,  Erniead.  iii,  viii,  1) ;  and  that  nature,  albeit 
devoid  of  imagination  and  reason,  has  its  philosophy 
within  itself,  and  achieves  whatever  it  effects  by  the- 
ory', or  the  philosophy  which  it  docs  not  itself  possess. 
'* There  is  reason  in  roasting  eggs,"  and  philosophy  in 
all  things,  if  we  can  only  get  at  it : 

"  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  clve 
Thoughts  thnt  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears.*^ 

Philosophy  is,  like  death,  one  of  the  few  things  that  we 
can  by  no  means  avoid,  whether  we  welcome  or  reject 
it;  whether  we  regard  the  irresistible  tendencies  of  our 
intellectual  constitution  to  speculative  inquiry,  or  the 
latent  regularity,  order,  and  law  controlling  all  things 
that  fall  under  our  notice,  when  they  develop  theni"> 
selves  in  accordance  with  their  intrinsic  nature  (see  Sir 
W.  Hamilton,  Metaphytict^  lect  iv,  p.  46 ;  Ueberwe^, 
Hut,  of  Philosophy  J  voL  i,  §  1,  p.  5). 

There  is  no  longer  reason  to  dread  the  rarity  of  phi* 
losophy ;  there  has  been  no  occasion  for  such  alarm  for 
more  than  two  thousand  years;  the  terror  has  been 
produced  by  the  redundance  of  what  claims  this  nuine. 
There  are  philosophers  of  all  sorts,  who  deal  with  all 
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wietiM  of  nibjecta.  ThezB  is  mental,  moral,  political, 
eooooancal,  and  nattural  philowphj;  there  is  the  phi- 
losophy of  religion,  the  philosophy  of  enthusiasm,  and 
the  phllosopby  of  insanity ;  the  philosophy  of  logic,  the 
pbilssophy  of  rhetoric^  the  philosophy  of  language, 
snd  the  philosophy  of  grammar;  there  is  the  philoao- 
phy  of  hutory,  the  philosophy  of  Uiw,  the  philosophy 
•f  the  inductive  sciences ;  there  is  the  philosophy  of 
colony  the  philosophy  of  music,  the  philosophy  of 
dress,  the  philosophy  of  manners,  the  philosophy  of 
cookery,  the  philosophy  of  building,  etc  All  imag- 
inable topics  reveal  an  aptitude  for  philosophic  treat- 
ment, and  pretend  to  furnish  a  basts  for  some  special 
philosophy.  It  would  occasion  no  surprise  to  encounter 
a  philosophy  of  jack-stiaws,  and  other  infantile  amuse- 
meots.  'Inhere  must  be  some  legitimacy,  however  slight, 
in  these  numerous  pretensions,  some  semblance  of  truth 
in  such  easy  assumption,  or  such  professions  would  not 
continue  to  be  repeated  and  tolerated.  There  must  be 
some  common  element,  some  cord  of  similitude,  uniting 
together  under  one  category  these  multitudinous  forms 
of  ioqniiy,  and  the  unnumbered  inquiries  which  are  left 
unoamed. 

Soi^  of  the  TVmk— The  word  pkih§opkif  6rst  appears 
in  the  Father  of  History.  It  is  applied  by  Cnssus  to 
Solon,  in  his  travels  in  search  of  knowledge  and  in- 
fonnation,  and  is  used  as  almost  equivalent  to  theory t 
which  in  the  context  means  scarcely  anything  more 
than  sight-seeing  or  observation  (Herodot.  i,  80).  It 
next  appeara  in  Thucydides.  Pericles  speaks  of  the 
Atbeniana  as  **  philosophizing  without  effeminacy," 
where  the  term  seems  to  denote  the  acquisition  of  iu- 
formatioa  and  culture  (Thuc  ii,  40).  The  origination 
of  the  word  is  ascribed  to  Pythagoras  in  a  familiar  an- 
ecdote, which  reports  that,  being  asked  by  Leon,  the 
chief  of  Pblius,  ^  What  were  philosophen?"  he  replied, 
with  a  happy  allusion  to  the  concourse  at  the  Olympic 
Games,  that  "  they  were  those  who  diligently  observed 
the  nature  of  things,"  calling  themselves  **  students,  or 
k>ven  of  wisdom,"  and  occupied  with  "  the  contemplation 
and  knowledge  of  things"  (Cicero,  Tusc  Qu,  v,  8, 9).  He 
is  supposed  to  have  thus  repudiated  the  designation  of 
"  wise  man,"  or  *'  sophister,"  previously  in  vogue,  and  to 
have  modestly  proposed  in  its  stead  the  appellation  of 
"•  philosopher,"  a  lover  of  wisdom.  The  authenticity  of 
the  anecdote  has  been  gravely  questioned ;  and  the  des- 
ignaUoo,  alleged  to  have  been  rejected  in  this  manner, 
cootinned  in  habitual  use,  with  no  invidious  sense,  and 
was  applied  to  Socrates  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Socratic 
schools  (Grote,  Hist^  of  Greece,  pt.  ii,  vol.  viii,  ch.  Ixvii, 
pk  Z50),  To  the  numerous  passages  cited  by  Grote  may 
be  added  Androtion,  Fr,  39 ;  Phan.  Eretrius,  Fr.  21 ;  and 
Synesii  JXo,  apud  Dion  Chrysostom,  ii,  329,  ed.  Teuboier). 
Tlie  censures  of  the  Sophists  by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  the 
character  of  the  Socratic  teaching,  and  the  almost  ex- 
clusively inquisitive  and  indeterminate  complexion  of 
the  Platonic  speculation,  appear  to  have  given  currency 
to  the  designation  of  philosophy,  as  a  more  modest  and 
incondusire  appellative  than  ^  sophia,"  or  wisdom. 

Originally,  then,  philosophy  imported  only  the  loving 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  without  any  implication  of  actual 
attainment;  but  it  soon  acquired  a  more  positive  and 
distinct  accepution.  In  the  Republic  PUto  defines  phi- 
kMophy  as  **  the  circuit,  or  beating  about  of  the  soul  in 
its  ascending  progress  towards  real  existence ;"  and  de- 
dares  those  to  be  philosophen  ^  who  embrace  the  really 
existent,"  and  **  who  are  able  to  apprehend  the  eternal 
and  unchanging."  In  the  Euihydemue  he  goes  farther, 
and  descritjes  philosophy  as  *Uhe  acquisition  of  true 
knowledge."  In  the  definitions  ascribed  to  Plato,  which, 
though  not  his,  may  preserve  the  tradition  of  his  teach- 
ing, it  is  only  "  the  desire  of  the  knowledge  of  eternal 
existences."  Xenophon  rarely  employs  the  term,  but 
apfdics  **  sophia"  to  the  Socratic  knowledge.  In  one 
pasMge  where  he  uses  it  it  signifies  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  the  duties  of  life  (Jfm.  iv,  2,  p.  23). 

A  great  step  towards  the  definite  restriction  of  the 


meaning  of  philosophy  was  made  by  the  Platonic  writ- 
ings, though  the  name  continued,  and  has  always  con- 
tinued, to  be  employed  with  great  latitude.  Aristotle, 
who  gave  a  sharp,  scientific  character  to  nearly  ever}'- 
thing  which  he  touched,  first  confiped  the  term  to  spe- 
cial significations,  and  gave  to  it  a  limited  and,  in  some 
cases,  a  purely  technical  meaning.  He  calls  philosophy 
"  the  knowledge  of  truth ;"  and  he  endeavored  to  dis- 
cover a  '*  first  philosophy,"  or  body  of  principles  com- 
mon to  all  departments  of  speculative  inquiry,  and  deal- 
ing solely  with  the  primary  elements  and  affections  of 
being  {Met,  i,  1,  p.  998;  Phf»,  i,  9,  p.  6;  Simplicii 
8eh^  p.  845).  This  first  philosophy,  or  "knowledge 
of  the  philosopher,"  corresponds  to  metaphysics  in  its 
stricter  sense^a  division  of  speculative  sdence  receiv- 
ing its  name  from  the  remains  of  Aristotle,  and,  in  great 
measure,  constituted  by  his  labors.  It  is  the  science  of 
being  as  being  (rd  iv  ii  ov,  Met,  vi,  1,  p.  1026;  xi,  8, 
p.  1060 ;  iv,  p.  1061).  Thus,  with  the  Peripatetics,  phi- 
losophy included  all  science,  but  especially  theoretical 
sdence,  and  was  peculiarly  attached  to  metaphysical 
sdence.  With  this  accords  the  definition  of  Cicero, 
which  is  evidently  derived  from  Peripatetic  sources 
{De  Off,  ii,  2, 6). 

This  historical  deduction  is  not  unnecessary.  Many 
words  grow  in  meaning  with  the  growth  of  civilization. 
Many  gradually  lose  with  the  advancement  of  knowl- 
edge thdr  original  vague  amplitude,  and  acquire  a  defi- 
nite and  precise  significance.  The  real  import  of  either 
dass  of  words  can  be  ascertained  only  by  tracing  their 
development  through  their  successive  changes.  The 
history  of  the  term  philosophy  enables  us  to  understand 
the  still  subsisting  vacillation  in  its  employment,  and  to 
detect  the  common  priudple  which  runs  through  all  its 
various  and  apparently  incongruous  applications.  It 
brings  us,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  recognition  of  the 
mode  and  measure  of  its  most  rigorous  employment. 

Philosophy  is  the  earnest  investigation  of  the  princi- 
ples of  knowledge,  and  most  appropriatdy  of  the  first 
principles,  or  prindples  of  abstract  being.  It  is  not 
sdence,  but  search  (Kant,  Program,  1765-i66;  Sir  Will- 
iam Hamilton,  Metaph,  lect.  i,  iii ;  DiMCumont,  p.  787).  It 
is  distinctivdy  zetetic,  or  inquisitive,  rather  than  dog- 
matic. Its  chief  value  consists  in  the  zeal,  perspicacity, 
simplidty,  and  unselfishness  of  the  persevering  desire  for 
the  highest  truth,  not  in  its  attainment ;  for  the  highest 
truth  is,  in  its  nature,  unattainable  by  the  finite  intelli« 
gence  of  man.  It  has  not,  or  ought  not  to  have,  the 
pretension  or  confident  assurance  of  knowledge,  though 
this  daim  has  frequently  been  made  {tf  ^oiro^a  yvSt- 
«'C  loTi  wavTiMtv  r«v  ovrtuv,  David.  Interpr,  x.  Categ, 
SchoL  A  riitot,  p.  29,  ed.  Acad.  Berol).  It  is  only  a  sys- 
tematic craving  and  continuous  effort  to  reach  the  high- 
est knowledge. 

"  For  msn  loves  knowledge,  and  the  1)enms  of  tmth 
More  welcome  tonch  his  DuderstsndiDg's  eye 
Than  all  the  blandishments  of  sound  his  ear, 
Thau  all  of  taste  his  tongue"  (Akeueide). 

Philosophy  was  called  by  the  schoolmen  "the  science 
of  sciences;"  and  wherever  the  recondite  principles  of 
knowledge  are  sought,  there  is  philosophy,  in  a  faint 
and  rudimentary,  or  in  a  clear  and  instructive  form. 
Hence  it  admits  of  being  predicated  of  investigations 
far  remote  from  those  higher  exercises  of  abstract  con- 
templation to  which  it  is  most  properly  applied. 

What  is  man  ?  What  are  his  faculties  and  powera  ? 
Whence  is  he?  Whither  is  he  going ?  How  shall  he 
guide  himself?  What  is  this  vast  and  varied  universe 
around  him  ?  How  did  it  arise  ?  How  is  it  ordered 
and  sustained?  What  is  man's  relation  to  it,  and  to 
the  great  Power  behind  the  veil,  manifested  by  its  won- 
drous movements  and  changes?  What  is  the  nature 
of  this  power?  What  are  man's  duties  to  it^  to  him- 
self, and  to  his  fellow-men  ?  What  knowleilge  of  these 
things  can  he  acquire?  What  are  his  destinies,  and  his 
aids  for  their  achievement  ?  These  questions,  and  ques- 
tions like  these,  constitute  the  province  of  philosophy 
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proper.  They  preeent  themselves  dimly  m  distinctly  to 
eveiy  reflecting  mind;  and  they  will  not  be  gainsaid. 
Our  intellectoal  oonstitotion  compels  us  to  think  of 
them ;  and  to  think  of  themi  however  weakly  and  spas- 
modically, is  the  beginning  of  philosophy.  They  all 
admit  of  partial  solution— of  an  answer  at  least,  which 
stimulates  further  investigation.  None  of  them  can  re- 
ceive a  full  and  complete  reply  from  the  human  reason*- 
they  stretch  beyond  its  compass.  All  of  them,  in  every 
age,  have  met  with  some  response,  either  in  the  poetic 
and  bewildering  fancies  of  the  prevalent  mythology,  or 
in  the  wild  guesses  of  popular  credulity;  either  in  the 
aphorisms  of  the  prudent,  or  in  the  conclusions  of  those 
who  have  sedulously  devoted  themselves  to  the  unrav- 
elling of  these  enigmas.  This  latter  class  have  been 
the  philosophers  of  each  generation,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  rational  inquiry  to  the  current  day,  as 
they  will  continue  to  be  till  the  closing  of  the  g^reat  roll 
of  time ;  for  of  philosophy  there  is  no  end. 

This  constant  disappointment  and  continual  renewal 
of  effort  are  strange  phenomena,  and  have  often  proved 
utterly  disheartening.  Hence  has  proceeded  the  objec- 
tion so  frequently  urged  that  philosophy  is  ever  in 
restless  and  fretful  activity,  but  does  not  advance.  The 
allegation  of  an  entire  failure  of  progress  is  unjust ;  but 
the  same  questions  constantly  reappear  with  changed 
aspects,  and  the  same  solutions  are  ofTered'under  altered 
forms.  But  the  change  in  the  aspects  and  the  altera- 
tion in  the  forms  are  themselves  an  advancement.  The 
true  source  of  encouragement  is,  however,  to  be  derived 
less  from  the  progress  which  can  never  pass  the  boun- 
flaries  imposed  by  the  same  old  questions  than  from 
the  knowledge  that  the  pursuit  is  more  than  the  im- 
practicable attainment — the  race  more  important  than 
the  arrival  at  the  goal  could  be — at  least  in  this  finite 
life,  with  our  finite  powere.  From  this  habitual  disap- 
pointment, and  the  apparent  failures  which  bring  the 
disappointment,  have  arisen,  too,  this  variety  of  solu- 
tions which  have  been  proposed  for  the  numerous  rid- 
dles that  philosophy  propounds  to  man.  Varro  enu- 
merated two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  possible  sects, 
apparently  on  the  basis  of  ethics  alone  (August.  De  Civ, 
Vei,  xix,  1) ;  and  the  number  of  distinguishable  schemes 
of  philosophy,  to  say  nothing  of  diversities  of  opinion 
in  reganl  to  details,  is  oountlesa  Yet  each  of  these  has 
contributed  something  to  our  knowledge :  in  the  more 
precise  statement  of  the  problems  to  be  solved,  in  the 
clearer  determination  of  their  conditions,  in  the  refuta- 
tion of  former  errors,  in  the  exposure  of  previous  mis- 
apprehensions, in  presenting  the  inquiries  under  new 
and  brighter  lights,  or  in  adding  to  our  positive  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  these  dark  and  difficult  subjects. 
The  gratitude  which  Aristotle  expresses,  in  a  remark- 
able passage  (Met,  i),  towards  his  predecessors,  who 
had  gone  astray,  or  who  had  failed  to  see  the  truth,  is 
due  to  all  philosophical  inquirers.  They  have  contrib- 
uted something  towards  the  result,  however  incomplete 
that  result  may  remain  (cat  ydp  ovroi  frwifiaKovro 
re*  r^v  ydp  'i^tv  irporjtnaioav  i^fi&v;  and  see  Alexan- 
der Aphrodis.  Sckol,  ArUtoU  ad  loc.  ri  ydp  rdw  Kara- 
fiipKrifiivwv  ioK&v  dfropia  eifptriKutrfpovc  ^fia^  rrj^ 
dkri^iiac  fnipa(rKev6trti), 

History  of  the  Subject.^The  hopelessness  of  satisfac- 
tory attainment,  with  the  inevitable  persistency  of  the 
search,  and  the  gradual  approximation,  or  appearance 
of  approximation,  to  a  goal  which  is  never  reached,  but 
is  ever  receding,  eventuate  in  changes,  expansions, 
fluctuations,  and  revolutions  in  opinion,  which  are  re- 
corded and  appreciated  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 
This  history  chronicles  the  origins  and  original  phases 
of  philosophical  inquiry,  its  mutations,  progresses,  and 
recessions,  and  the  causes  of  them ;  it  notes  the  intro- 
duction of  new  doctrines,  new  methods  of  procedure, 
new  modes  of  exposition ;  the  dissensions  and  controver- 
sies which  spring  up  and  minister  to  new  developments; 
the  reduction  of  kindred  views  to  a  coherent  body,  and 
the  constitution  of  sects  and  schools;  the  fortunes  of 


such  aehoolB,  the  development  or  perveinon  of  the  sev- 
eral successive  or  contemporaneous  schemes  of  specula- 
tion in  the  bosom  of  the  scboob  themselves,  either  in 
consequence  of  their  own  internal  activity,  or  of  the 
necessities  suggested  or  enfoned  by  external  attack. 
In  this  manner,  and  from  these  motives  of  change, 
philosophy  exhibits  unceasing  activity  and  frequent 
novelty  of  form,  notwithstanding  the  substantial  ideii« 
tity  of  the  questions  debated,  and  the  sameness  of  the 
ground  surveyed.  In  these  vicissitudes  of  opinion 
there  is,  however,  an  element  which  ought  never  to  be 
overlooked,  and  which  gives  an  immediate  and  urgent 
interest  to  all  the  variations.  The  philosophy  of 
an  age  or  sect  is  largely  influenced  by  recent  experi- 
ences, and  by  the  present  demands  of  the  society  or  circle 
to  which  it  is  addressed ;  and,  in  turn,  it  exercises  a  most 
potent  influence  in  determining  the  views  of  the  rising 
and  succeeding  generations,  not  only  within  the  range 
of  theoretical  inquiry,  but  also  in  government,  social 
organisation,  manners,  habits  of  thought,  arts,  and  in 
ever)'thing  which  concerns  the  daily  life  of  the  people. 
The  condition  of  Athenian  politics  and  morals  directly 
engendered  the  Socratic  inquiries  and  the  Socratic 
schools.  The  personal  degradation  and  servility  of  the 
Romans  under  the  empire  provoked  the  revival  and 
ardent  advocacy  of  stoicism.  The  repugnance  to  Islam* 
ism,  and  the  dialectical  needs  oC  Christendom,  gave 
birth  to  medieval  scholasticism.  The  antagonism  which 
issued  in  the  English  commonwealth  furnished  the  hot- 
bed in  which  germinated  the  philosophy  of  Uobbes. 
Locke  and  the  encyclopedists  were  the  prophets  and 
guides  of  the  French  revolutionary  spirit ;  and  the  ma- 
terialism of  the  current  yean  has  received  form  as  well 
as  vitality  from  the  predominance  and  achievements  of 
the  physical  sciences,  and  the  enormous  fascinations  of 
material  interests  and  gratiflcations.  Thus  the  altei^ 
nations  of  philosophy  explain  and  are  explained  by  the 
concurrent  modifications  of  society. 

The  history  of  philosophy  admits  of  two  distinct 
principles  of  division,  both  of  which  are  simultaneously 
employed.  It  may  be  divided  either  with  reference  to 
its  special  subject-matter,  as  a  part  of  the  general  do- 
main of  philosophy,  or  with  reference  to  its  chronotog- 
ical  successions.  Each  of  these  distributions  of  course 
permits  further  snbdivision. 

Plato  practically,  though  not  expressly,  divided  phi- 
losophy into  dialectics,  physics,  and  ethics,  including 
theology  and  much  of  metaphysics,  along  with  natural 
philosophy,  under  the  head  of  physics.  See  Platoxic 
Philosophy.  The  division  of  Aristotle  is  indistinct 
and  apparently  variable.  But  he  did  not  complete  his 
system.  His  metaphysics,  which  corresponds  nearly  with 
his  first  philosophy,  or  with  philosophy  in  its  strictest 
sense,  was  an  incomplete  collection  of  unfinished  papers, 
gathered  and  arranged  after  his  death.  Science,  or 
knowledge,  he  distributes  between  practice,  production, 
and  theory  (Metaph,  vi,  1,  Frag,  187,  p.  94,  ed.  Didot). 
Ucberweg  mistakes  this  for  a  formal  division  of  phi- 
losophy, but  the  third  head  is  the  only  one  to  which 
Aristotle  would  have  assigned  the  name  of  philoeophy. 
He  elsewhere  distinguishes  theory  into  physical,  mathe- 
matical, and  theological — the  last  corresponding  with 
philosophy  proper  {Metaph.  xi,  7).  In  one  of  his  frag- 
ments, philosophical  problems  are  declared  to  be  of 
five  kinds :  political,  dialectical,  physical,  ethical,  and 
rhetorical  (Aristot.  Frag.  137,  p.  1CN9).  This  division 
excludes  the  greater  part  of  philosophy.  The  uncer- 
tainty and  confusion  which  these  several  divisions  are 
calculated  to  produce  may  be  accounted  for  and  excused 
by  the  loose  acceptation  of  the  term  physics  in  the  So- 
cratic schools ;  and  by  the  fact  that  metaphysics,  or  phi* 
losophy,  in  Aristotle's  estimation,  lay  beyond  the  domain 
of  physics.  Dividing  philosophy  into  metaphjrsics,  phys- 
ics, and  ethics,  we  now  habitually  exclude  physics,  or 
natural  philosophy,  and  set  it  apart  as  the  realm  of  ex- 
act science.  The  other  two  are  assigned  to  philosophy. 
But  metaphysics  and  ethics  may  be  united  as  t4^thef 
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eoaBdtm&ig  philoflophy,  or  they  may  bo  kepfc  disUnct 
tod  ranoody  sobdirided.    Sir  WiUiam  Hamilton,  who, 
in  deference  to  the  nanownees  of  the  Scotch  school,  at 
times  abnost  identifies  paychology  with  philosophy, 
enamerates,  by  a  strained  construction,  five  branches  of 
the  fonner:  logic,  ethics,  politics,  esthetics,  and  the- 
ology (Afetapk,  lect.  iii,  p.  44).    Remosat  incidentally 
distribates  philosophy  under  the  five  heads  of  psychol- 
ogy, logic,  metaphysics,  theodicy  (or  the  philosophy  of 
religion = theology),  and  nsorals  {Vie  ePAbilard,  liy.  ii, 
cb.  iii,  ToL  i,  p.  361  aq.).    Ampere,  in  his  ingenious  and 
fantartic  danification  of  human  knowledge,  by  a  sep- 
tuple series  of  violent  dichotomies,  manufactures  eighty- 
four  distinct  departments  of  philosophical  inquiry.    For 
the  present  purpose,  the  soffidency  or  the  insuffidency, 
the  validity  or  the  invalidity,  of  these  various  divisions 
and  subdivisions  is  unimportant.    The  history  of  phi- 
fcsopby  includes  them  all,  dther  as  definite  members  or 
as  subordinate  parts.    Each  may  be  treated  separately, 
or  all  may  be  embraced  in  one  treatment,  or  a  distinct 
discussion  may  be  bestowed  upon  several  of  them  com- 
bined in  one  view.    Thus  there  may  be  a  history  of 
mental  philosophy,  and  a  history  of  ethics,  like  the  sup- 
plements of  Dugald  Stewart  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
'  to  the  Entydopmdia  Britamnea ;  or  a  history  of  logic, 
like  Mr.  Blakey's  very  feeble  treatise  on  that  subject ; 
or  a  history  of  heretical  opinions,  like  those  so  common 
in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Christian  Church ;  or  a  general 
history  of  philosophy,  like  Brucken's  or  Tennemann's  or 
Ueberweg's.    This  is  the  mode  in  which  the  history  of 
philosophy  may  be  divided. 

The  other  process  of  division  regards  primarily  the 
nooeasion  of  philosophical  systems,  or  of  philosophical 
schools,  where  the  systems  are  identified  with  particular 
ichools.  A  very  loose  and  general  distribution  of  this 
kind  is  into  andent,  mediaeval,  and  modem,  each  of 
which  has  often  been  handled  separately.  The  distinc- 
tion between  these  divisions  is  mainly  the  difference  of 
time.  They  frequently  run  into  each  other.  In  many 
characteristics,  both  of  doctrine  and  method,  they  re- 
peat each  other.  The  scholastic  procedure  is  diacem- 
ible  in  Plotinus  and  Joannes  Damasoenns,  while  John 
Seotus  Erigena  approached  more  nearly  to  the  Keo- 
Platonists  than  to  the  schoolmen.  Occam  and  Gerson 
exhibit  many  modem  features;  and  among  the  mod- 
ems there  are  many  wide  diflSerences,  not  only  in  doc- 
trine, but  in  character.  Hence  other  divisions,  more 
precise  than  n^  attainable  by  these  indistinct  chrono- 
k)gical  periods,  have  latterly  won  more  favor.  The  fol- 
Iswing  may  be  offered  as  an  example  of  such  distribu- 
tion: 

L  The  commencements  of  phikMophy,  chiefly  smoDs;  the 
OrlentaJe,  with  whom  philosophy,  mythology,  ana  the- 
ology were  inseparably  Intertwined. 

n.  The  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  which  comprehends  of 
omree  the  philosophy  of  the  Romans,  as  It  was  esseu- 
tially  Qfeek  flrom  Cicero  to  BoSthins. 


\n\M  modem  systems.    To  this  the  philosophy  of  the 


in.  The  philosophy  of  thejchoolmen,  which  in  part  over- 

by  o'  ■ 

Jews  and  Saracens  may  be  Joined  as  an  appendix,  since 
it  alTordM  the  trsneltlon  to  ft  from  the  Greeks. 
IV.  The  philosophy  of  the  ReoaiMance,or  Transition  Age, 
commencing  wiih  OemUtns  Pletho  and  the  Medicean 
Academy,  snd  endine  with  Pascal  nnd  Chissendi. 

Lodera  Times— from  Francis  Bacon 


Academy,  and  enome 
V.  The  philosophy  of  Mo 
and  Iiescartes. 


Each  of  these  periods  has  many  subdivisions,  which 
have  been  variously  constituted  by  different  historians, 
snd  necessarily  vary  with  the  variation  of  the  aspects 
under  which  philoeoi^y  ia  contemplated  by  the  several 
chioniclers  of  its  floctnations. 

ZiCerotere.^-'The  fullest  repertory  of  works  on  the 
seveial  schemes  of  philosophy,  on  its  general  and  special 
history,  and  on  the  history  of  the  philosophers  them- 
selvesy  and  of  particular  doctrines,  may  be  found  in 
Uebenreg,  Hutoty  of  PhUoBophf,  transUted  by  George 
&  Morris  (N.  Y.  1876, 3  vols.  8vo).  Up  to  the  date  of 
that  work  the  fullest  treatise  on  the  subject  was  H. 
BiUer'a  GesckidUe  der  PkUowphie  (Gotha,  1854,  12 
voiSk  Svo).  A  coavenient  sommaxy  is  Maurice's  Moral 


cmd  Metaphytktd  PkHotopky  (Lond.  1850>^  and  later, 
4  vols.  8vo),  which  gives  a  historical  review  of  the 
whole  subject.    (G.  F.  H.) 

Philoflophy,  Cualdjbak.  See  Magi;  Philoso- 
phy, Hebhkw. 

Philosophy,  Greek.  It  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  scope  of  this  CffcloptBdia  to  give  a  full  account  of 
the  various  philosophical  systems  of  the  andent  Greeks. 
These  are  suffidenUy  discussed  under  the  names  of 
their  respective  founders.  Our  purpose  here  b  only  to 
give  so  mnch  as  will  serve  to  show  their  relations  to 
Christianity.  (In  doing  this,  as  well  as  in  the  follow- 
ing article  on  Hebrew  Philosophy,  we  avail  ourselves 
largdy  of  the  statements  in  Kitto'a  and  Smith's  Dic- 
tionaries.) 

I.  The  Devehpmeni  of  Greek  Philotophy.t-~The  com- 
plete fitness  of  Greek  philosophy  to  perform  a  propae- 
deutic ofiice  for  Christianity,  as  an  exhaustive  effort  of 
reason  to  solve  the  great  problems  of  being,  must  be  ap- 
parent after  a  detailed  study  of  its  progress  and  con- 
summation ;  and  even  the  simplest  outiine  of  its  history 
cannot  fail  to  preserve  the  leading  traits  of  the  natural 
(or  even  necessary)  law  by  which  its  development  was 
governed. 

The  various  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  de- 
rive Western  philosophy  from  Eastern  sources  have 
signally  failed.  The  external  evidence  in  favor  of  this 
opinion  is  wholly  insufildent  to  establish  it  (Hitter, 
Getck.  d.  PhiL  i,  159,  etc ;  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Gr.  ii,  ISO ; 
Zeller,  Getch.  d,  PhiL  d  Grieehen,  i,  18-84 ;  Max  MUller, 
On  Lcmffuage,  84  note),  and  on  internal  grounds  it  is 
most  improbable.  It  is  true  that  in  some  degree  the 
character  of  Greek  speculation  may  have  been  influ- 
enced, at  least  in  its  earliest  stages,  by  religious  ideas 
which  were  originally  introduced  from  the  East;  but 
this  indirect  influence  does  not  affect  the  real  original- 
ity of  the  great  Greek  teachers.  The  spirit  of  pure 
philosophy,  distinct  from  theology,  is  wholly  alien  from 
Eastern  thought;  and  it  was  comparatively  late  when 
even  a  Greek  ventured  to  separate  philosophy  from  re- 
ligion. But  in  Greece  the  separation,  when  it  was  once 
effected,  remained  essentially  complete.  The  opinions 
of  the  andent  philosophers  might  or  might  not  be  out^ 
wardly  reoondlable  with  the  popular  faith ;  but  philos- 
ophy and  faith  were  independent.  The  very  value  of 
Greek  teaching  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was,  as  far  as  is 
possible,  a  result  of  simple  reason,  ot^  if  faith  asserts  its 
prerogative,  the  distinction  is  sharply  marked.  In  this 
we  have  a  record  of  the  power  and  weakness  of  the  hu- 
man mind  written  at  once  on  the  grandest  scale  and  in 
the  fairest  characters. 

Of  the  various  classiflcations  of  the  Greek  schools 
which  have  been  proposed,  the  simplest  and  truest  seems 
to  be  that  which  divides  the  history  of  philosophy  into 
three  great  periods,  the  first  reaching  to  the  »ra  of  the 
Sophists,  the  next  to  the  death  of  Aristotie,  the  third 
to  the  Christian  nra.  In  the  first  period  the  world  ob- 
jectively is  the  great  centre  of  inquiry;  in  the  second, 
the  ^  ideas"  of  things,  truth,  and  being ;  in  the  third, 
the  chief  interest  of  philosophy  falls  back  upon  the 
practical  conduct  of  life.  Successive  systems  overlap 
each  other,  both  in  time  and  subjects  of  speculation,  but 
broadly  the  sequence  which  has  been  indicated  will 
hold  good  (Zeller,  Die  Philotophie  der  Grieehen^  i,  HI, 
etc.)-  After  the  Christian  lera  philosophy  ceased  to 
have  any  true  vitality  in  Greece,  but  it  made  fresh  ef- 
forts to  meet  the  changed  conditions  of  life  at  Alexan- 
dria and  Rome.  At  Alexandria  Platonism  was  vivified 
by  the  spirit  of  Oriental  mysticism,  and  afterwards  of 
Christianity;  at  Kome  Stoicism  was  united  with  the 
vigorous  virtues  of  active  life.  Each  of  these  great 
divisions  must  be  passed  in  rapid  review. 

1.  The  prt^Socratic  School* The  first  Greek  philos- 
ophy was  little  more  than  an  attempt  to  follow  out  in 
thought  the  mythic  cosmogonies  of  earlier  poets.  Grad- 
ually the  depth  and  variety  of  the  problems  induded  in 
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the  idea  of  a  cosmogony  became  apparent,  and,  after 
each  clew  had  been  followed  oat,  the  period  ended  in  the 
negative  teaching  of  the  SophUta.  The  questions  of 
creation,  of  the  immediate  relation  of  mind  and  matter, 
were  pronounced  in  fact,  if  not  in  word,  insoluble,  and 
speculation  was  turned  into  a  new  direction. 

What  is  the  one  permanent  element  which  underlies 
the  changing  forms  of  things? — this  was  the  primary 
inquiry  to  which  the  lonie  school  endeavored  to  find  an 
answer.  Thales  (B.C.  cir.  625-610),  following,  as  it 
seems,  the  genealogy  of  Hesiod,  pointed  to  mobture 
(water)  as  the  one  source  and  supporter  of  life.  Anax- 
imenes  (B.C.  cir.  520-480)  substituted  air  for  water,  as 
the  more  subtle  and  all-pervading  element;  but  equally 
with  Thales  be  neglected  all  consideration  of  the  force 
which  might  be  supposed  to  modify  the  one  primal  sub- 
sUnce.  At  a  much  later  date  (B.C  cir.  450)  Diogenes 
of  Apolionia,  to  meet  this  difficulty,  represented  this  el- 
ementary *^  air"  as  endowed  with  intcUigenoe  (voiy^cc), 
but  even  he  makes  no  distinction  between  the  material 
and  tho  intelligent.  The  atomic  theory  of  Democritus 
(B.O.  cir.  460-357),  which  stands  in  dose  connection 
with  this  form  of  Ionic  teaching,  offered  another  and 
more  plausible  solution.  The  motion  of  his  atoms  in- 
cluded the  action  of  force,  but  he  wholly  omitted  to  ac- 
count for  its  source.  Meanwhile  another  mode  of  spec- 
ulation had  arisen  in  the  same  school  In  place  of  one 
definite  element,  Anaximander  (B.G.  610-547)  suggested 
the  unlimited  (ro  dinipov)  as  the  adequate  origin  of 
all  special  existences.  Somewhat  more  than  a  century 
later  Anaxagoras  summed  up  the  result  of  such  a  line 
of  speculation :  "  All  thmgs  were  together ;  then  mind 
(yovg)  came  and  disposed  them  in  order'*  (Diog.  Laert« 
ii,  6).  Thus  we  are  left  face  to  face  with  an  ultimate 
dualism. 

The  Eleatic  school  started  from  an  opposite  point  of 
view.  Thales  saw  moisture  present  in  material  things, 
and  pronounced  this  to  be  their  fundamental  principle ; 
Xenophanes  (B.C  cir.  550-530)  "  looked  up  to  the  whole 
heaven,  and  said  that  the  One  is  €rod*'  (ArisL  Met,  i,  5, 
rb  iv  elyai  ^tri  rbv  ^e6v).  *'  Thales  saw  gods  in  all 
things ;  Xenophanes  saw  all  things  in  God*'  (Thiriwall, 
Hist,  of  Gr.  ii,  136).  That  which  w,  according  to  Xen- 
ophanes, must  be  one,  eternal,  infinite,  immovable,  un- 
changeable. Parmenides  of  £lea  (B.C.  500)  substituted 
abstract  "being"  for  *'God"  in  the  system  of  Xeno- 
phanes, and  distinguished  with  precision  the  functions 
of  sense  and  reason.  Sense  teaches  us  of  "  the  many,** 
the  false  (phenomena) ;  Reason  of  '^  the  one,**  the  true 
(the  absolute).  Zeno  of  Elea  (B.C.  cir.  450)  developed 
with  logical  ingenuity  the  contradictions  involved  in 
our  perceptions  of  things  (in  the  idea  of  motion,  for  in- 
stance), and  thus  formally  prepared  the  way  for  scep- 
ticism. If  the  One  alone  »,  the  phenomenal  world  is 
an  illusion.  The  sublime  aspiration  of  Xenophanes, 
when  followed  out  legitimately  to  its  consequences,  end- 
ed in  blank  negation. 

The  teaching  of  Heraclitus  (B.C.  500)  offers  a  com- 
plete contrast  to  that  of  the  Eleatics,  and  stands  far  in 
advance  of  the  earlier  Ionic  school,  with  which  he  is 
historically  connected.  So  far  from  contrasting  the 
existent  and  the  phenomenal,  he  boldly  identified  being 
with  change.  "  There  ever  was,  and  is,  and  shall  be, 
an  ever-living  fire,  unceasingly  kindled  and  extinguished 
in  due  measure**  (Jivro^ivov  fiirpa  Kal  airotrj^ivvvfts^ 
vov  fiirpa^  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v,  14,  §  105).  Itest  and 
continuance  b  death.  That  which  is  is  the  instantane- 
ous balance  of  contending  powers  (Diog.  Laert.  ix,  7, 
iid  r^c  ivavTtoTpoviig  rfpfiov^ai  rd  ovra).  Creation 
is  the  play  of  the  Creator.  Everywhere,  as  far  as  his 
opinions  can  be  grasped,  Heraclitus  makes  noble  "guesses 
at  truth;*'  yet  he  leaves  "fate"  (tifiapfiivrf)  as  the  su- 
preme creator  (Stob.  Eel,  i,  p.  59,  ap.  Ritter  and  Preller, 
§  42).  The  cycles  of  life  and  death  run  on  by  its  law. 
It  may  have  been  by  a  natural  reactbn  that  from  these 
wider  speculations  he  turned  his  thoughts  inwards. 
"I  investigated  myself,"  he  says,  with  conscious  pride 


(Plotarch,  adv.  CoL  1118,  c);  and  in  this  respect  he 
foreshadows  the  teaching  of  Socrates,  as  Zeno  did  that 
of  the  Sophists. 

The  phUosophy  of  Pythagons  (KC  cir.  540-510)  is 
subordinate  in  interest  to  his  social  and  political  th^ 
ories,  though  it  supplies  a  link  in  the  course  of  specula- 
tion :  others  had  labored  to  trace  a  unity  in  the  world 
in  the  presence  of  one  underiying  element  or  in  the 
idea  of  a  whole;  he  sought  to  combine  the  separate 
harmony  of  parts  with  total  unity.  Numerical  unity 
includes  the  finite  and  the  infinite;  and  in  the  relations 
of  number  there  is  a  perfect  symmetry,  as  all  spring  oat 
of  the  fundamental  unit.  Thus  numbers  seemed  to 
Pythagoras  to  be  not  only  "  patterns"  of  things  (rwv 
dvrctfv),  but  causes  of  their  being  (r^c  ov9iac)*  How 
he  connected  numbers  with  concrete  being  it  is  impoa- 
sible  to  determine ;  but  it  may  not  be  wholly  fancifttl 
to  see  in  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  an 
attempt  to  trace  in  the  successive  forms  of  life  an  out- 
ward expression  of  a  harmonious  law  in  the  moral  as 
well  as  in  the  physical  worid.  (The  remains  of  the 
pre-Socratic  philosophers  have  been  collected  in  a  very 
convenient  form  by  F.  Mullach  in  Didot's  BibUotk,  Gr, 
Paris,  1860.) 

The  first  cycle  of  philosophy  was  thus  completed. 
All  the  great  primary  problems  of  thought  had  been 
stated,  and  typical  answers  rendered.  The  relation  of 
spirit  and  matter  was  still  unsdved.  Speculation  is- 
sued in  dualism  (Anaxagoras),  materialism  (Democri- 
tus),  or  pantheism  (Xenophanes).  On  one  side  reason 
was  made  the  sole  criterion  of  truth  (Parmenides) ;  on 
the  other,  experience  (Heraditns).  As  yet  there  was 
no  rest,  and  the  Sophists  prepared  the  way  for  a  new 
method.  Whatever  may  be  the  moral  estimate  which 
is  formed  of  the  Sophists,  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to 
the  importance  of  their  teaching  as  preparatory  to  that 
of  Socrates.  All  attempts  to  arrive  at  certainty  by  a 
study  of  the  worltl  had  failed :  might  it  not  seem,  then, 
that  truth  is  subjective?  "Man  is  the  measure  of  all 
things."  Sensations  are  modified  by  the  individual; 
and  may  not  this  hold  good  universally?  The  conclu- 
sion was  applied  to  morals  and  politics  with  fearless 
skill.  The  belief  in  absolute  truth  and  right  was  well- 
nigh  banished ;  but  meanwhile  the  Sophists  were  per- 
fecting the  instrument  which  was  to  be  turned  against 
them.  Language,  in  their  hands,  acquired  a  precision 
unknown  before,  when  words  assumed  the  place  of 
things.  Plato  might  ridicule  the  pedantry  of  Protag- 
oras, but  Socrates  reaped  a  rich  hsrvest  from  it. 

2.  The  Socratic  Schools,— In  the  second  period  of 
Greek  philosophy  the  scene  and  subject  were  both 
changed.  Athens  became  the  centre  of  speculations 
which  had  hitherto  chiefly  found  a  home  among  the 
more  mixed  populations  of  the  colonies.  At  the  same 
time  inquiry  was  turned  from  the  outward  world  to  the 
inward,  from  theories  of  the  origin  and  relation  of  things 
to  theories  of  our  knowledge  of  them.  A  philosophy 
of  ideas,  using  the  term  in  its  widest  sense,  succeeded  a 
philosophy  of  nature.  In  three  generations  Greek  speo 
ulation  reached  its  greatest  glory  in  the  teaching  of 
Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle.  When  the  sovereignty 
of  Greece  ceased,  all  higher  philoeophy  ceased  with  it. 
In  the  hopeless  turmoil  of  cinl  disturbances  which  fol- 
lowed, men*B  thoughts  were  chiefly  directed  to  questlona 
of  personal  duty. 

The  famous  sentence  in  which  Aristotle  (Met.  xiii,  4) 
characterizes  the  teaching  of  Socrates  (B.C.  468-899) 
places  his  scientific  position  in  the  deartat  light.  There 
are  two  things,  he  says,  which  we  may  rightly  attrib* 
ute  to  Socrates,  inductive  reasoning  and  general  defini- 
tion (roifg  T  iiraicTiKovc  Xoyouc  Kai  rb  opiZtadai  ro^o- 
Xov).  By  the  first  be  endeavored  to  discover  the  per- 
manent element  which  underiies  the  changing  forais  of 
appearances  and  the  varieties  of  opinion :  by  the  sec- 
ond he  fixed  the  truth  which  he  had  thus  gained.  Bat, 
besides  this,  Socrates  rendered  another  service  to  truth. 
He  changed  not  only  the  method,  but  also  the  satvfMt 
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of  phikMOphj  (CSoero,  Acad,  PotL  i,  4).    Ethics  occu- 
pied in  his  investigations  the  primary  place  which  had 
hitherto  been  held  by  physics.    The  n^reat  aim  of  his 
hidiictioo  was  to  establi^  the  sovereignty  of  virtue; 
sod,  before  entering  on  other  speculations,  he  determined 
to  obey  the  Delphian  maxim  and  '^know  himself" 
(Plato,  Pkadr.  p.  229).    It  was  a  necessary  consequence 
of  a  first  effort  in  this  direction  that  Socrates  regarded 
sH  the  results  which  he  derived  as  like  in  kind.    Knowl- 
edge (iiritfr^^)  was  equally  absolute  and  authorita- 
tive, whether  it  referred  to  the  laws  of  intellectual  oper- 
ations or  to  questions  of  morality.    A  conclusion  in 
geometry  and  a  conclusion  on  conduct  were  set  forth  as 
true  in  the  same  sense.    Thus  vice  was  only  another 
nsme  for  ignorance  (Xenoph.  Afem,  iii,  9, 4;  ArisU  Etk, 
End.  1, 5).    Every  one  was  supposed  to  have  within  him 
a  faculty  absolutely  leading  to  right  action,  just  as  the 
mind  necessarily  decides  rightly  as  to  relations  of  space 
and  number,  when  each  step  in  the  proposition  is  clearly 
stated.    Socrates  practically  neglected  the  determina- 
tive power  of  the  will.    His  great  glory  was,  however, 
desrlv  connected  with  this  fundamental  error  in  his 
system.    He  affirmed  the  existence  of  a  universal  law 
of  right  and  wrong.    He  connected  philosophy  with 
action,  both  in  detail  and  in  general.    On  the  one  side 
he  upheld  the  supremacy  of  conscience,  cm  the  other 
the  working  of  Providence.   Not  the  least  ftuitful  char- 
acteristic of  his  teaching  was  what  may  be  called  its 
desultorinefls.     He  formed  no  complete  sjrstem.     He 
wrote  nothing.    He  attracted  and  impressed  his  foUow- 
CTB  by  his  many-sided  nature.     He  helped  others  to 
give  birth  to  thoughts,  to  use  his  favorite  image,  but  he 
was  barren  himself  (Plato,  ThtaU  p.  160).    As  a  result 
of  this,  the  most  conflicting  opinions  were  maintained 
by  some  of  his  professed  followers,  who  csrried  out  iso- 
lated fragments  of  his  teaching  to  extreme  conclusions. 
Some  adopted  his  method  (Euclides,  RC  cir.  400,  the 
Mtgarian*)^  others  his  subject.     Of  the  latter,  one 
section,  following  out  his  proposition  of  the  identity  of 
selfioommand  {lyKparua)  with  virtue,  professed  an  ut- 
ter disregard  of  everything  material  (Antisthenes,  RC 
dr.  866,  the  Cjymcf),  while  the  other  (Aristippus,  RC 
dr.  366,  the  Cyreamics),  inverting  the  maxim  that  vir- 
tue is  necessarily  accompanied  by  pleasure,  took  imme- 
diate pleasure  as  the  rule  of  action. 

Thoe  "  minor  Socratic  schools"  were,  however,  pre- 
mature and  imperfect  developments.  The  truths  which 
they  distorted  were  embodied  at  a  later  time  in  more 
reasonable  forma.  Plato  alone  (RC  480-647),  by  the 
breadth  and  nobleness  of  his  teaching,  wss  the  true  suc- 
cessor of  Socrates;  with  fuller  detail  and  greater  elab- 
orateaess  of  parts,  his  philosophy  wss  as  many-sided  as 
that  of  his  master.  Thus  it  is  impossible  to  construct  a 
consistent  Platonic  system,  though  msny  Platonic  doc- 
trines are  suffidently  marked.  Plato,  indeed,  possessed 
two  oommandiog  powers,  which,  though  apparently  in- 
compatible, are  in  the  highest  sense  complementary :  a 
matchless  destructive  dialectic,  and  a  creative  imagina- 
tion. By  the  first  he  refuted  the  great  faUades  of  the 
Sophiats  on  the  uncertainty  of  knowledge  and  right, 
carrying  out  in  this  the  attacks  of  Socrates;  by  the 
other  he  endeavored  to  bridge  over  the  interval  between 
appearance  and  reality,  and  gain  an  approach  to  the 
elfimaL  His  famous  doctrines  of  Ideas  and  KecoUection 
d&yafiyrioic)  ue  a  solution  by  imagination  of  a  logical 
difficulty.  Socrates  had  shown  the  existence  of  genersl 
notboos;  Plato  fdt  constrained  to  attribute  to  them  a 
substantive  existence  (Arist  Mei,  xiii,  4).  A  glorious 
vision  gave  completeness  to  his  view.  The  unembodied 
spirits  were  exhibited  in  immediate  presence  of  the 
*"  ideas'*  of  things  {Phadr.  p.  247) ;  the  Uiw  of  their  em- 
bodiment wss  sensibly  portrayed ;  and  the  more  or  less 
vivid  ronembrance  of  supramundane  realities  in  this 
life  was  traced  to  antecedent  facts.  All  men  were  thus 
soppoeed  to  have  been  face  to  face  with  truth :  the  ob- 
ject of  teaching  was  to  bring  back  impressions  latent 
bat  nncflaced. 

VIII.-I 


The  ^  myths*'  of  Plato,  to  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
which  reference  has  Just  been  made,{)]ay  a  most  impor- 
tant part  in  his  system.  They  answer  in  the  philosopher 
to  faith  in  the  Christian.  In  dealing  with  immortality 
and  judgment  he  leaves  the  way  of  reason,  and  ventures, 
as  he  says,  on  a  rude  raft  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the 
ocean  {Phadr,  p.85,  D ;  Gorg,  p.  528,  A).  ^  The  peril  and 
the  prize  are  noble  and  the  hope  is  great"  (Phadr.  p.  114, 
C,  D).  Such  tales,  he  admits,  may  seem  puerile  and 
ridiculous;  and  if  there  were  other  surer  and  dearer 
means  of  gaining  the  denred  end,  the  judgment  would 
be  just  {Gorg,  p.  527,  A).  But,  as  it  is,  thus  only  can  he 
connect  the  seen  and  the  unseen.  The  mjrths,  then, 
mark  the  limit  of  his  dialectics.  They  are  not  merely 
a  poetical  picture  of  truth  already  gained,  or  a  popular 
illustration  of  his  teaching,  but  real  efforts  to  penetrate 
beyond  the  depths  of  argument  They  show  that  his 
method  wss  not  commensurate  with  his  instinctive  de- 
sires; and  point  out  in  intelligible  outlines  the  subjects 
on  which  man  looks  for  revelation.  Such  are  the  rela- 
tions of  the  human  mind  to  truth  (Phadr,  p.  246-49) ; 
the  pre-existence  and  immortality  of  the  soul  (i/oK),  p. 
81-3;  Phadr.p,U0-l2\  7Vm.p.41);  the  state  of  future 
retribution  (Gorg,  p.  528-25;  Rep,  p.  614-16);  the  rev- 
olutions of  the  world  (PoUt,  p.  269.  Comp.  also  8gnipo$, 
p.  189-91,  208-6;  Zeller,  PhUos,  d,  Grieck,  p.  861-68, 
who  gives  the  literature  of  the  subject). 

The  great  difference  between  Plato  and  Aristotle  (RC 
884-822)  lies  in  the  use  which  PUto  thus  made  of  im- 
agination as  the  exponent  of  instinct  The  dialectics 
of  Plato  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  Aristotle,  and  Aristotle 
exhibits  traces  of  poetic  power  not  unworthy  of  Plato; 
but  Aristotle  never  allows  imagination  to  influence  his 
final  decision.  He  elaborated  a  perfect  method,  and 
he  used  it  with  perfect  fairness.  His  writings  con- 
tain the  highest  utterance  of  pure  reason.  Looking 
back  on  all  the  earlier  efforts  of  philosophy,  he  pro- 
nounced a  calm  and  final  judgment  For  him  many  of 
the  oondusions  which  others  had  maintained  were  val- 
udess,  because  he  showed  that  they  rested  on  feeling, 
and  not  on  argument  This  stem  severity  of  logic  gives 
an  indescribable  pathos  to  those  passsges  in  which  he 
touches  on  the  highest  hopes  of  men ;  and  perhaps  there 
is  no  more  truly  affecting  chapter  in  andent  literature 
than  that  in  which  he  states  in  a  few  unimpassioned 
sentences  the  issue  of  his  inquiiy  into  the  immortslity 
of  the  souL  Part  of  it  may  be  immoitsl,  but  that  part 
is  impersonal  (De  An,  iii,  5).  This  wss  the  sentence  of 
reason,  and  he  gives  expression  to  it  without  a  word  of 
protest,  and  yet  as  one  who  knew  the  extent  of  the  sa(v 
rificc  which  it  involved.  The  condusion  is,  as  it  were, 
the  epitaph  of  free  speculation.  Laws  of  observation 
and  argument,  rules  of  action,  principles  of  govomment 
remain,  but  there  is  no  hope  beyond  the  grave. 

It  follows  necessarily  that  the  Platonic  doctrine  of 
ideas  was  emphatically  rejected  by  Aristotle,  who  gave, 
however,  the  final  devdopment  to  the  original  concep- 
tion of  Socrates.  With  Socrates  '*  ideas"  (general  defi- 
nitions) were  mere  abstractions;  with  Plato  they  had 
an  absolute  existence ;  with  Aristotle  they  had  no  exist- 
ence separate  from  things  in  which  they  were  realized, 
though  the  form  (jiop^ii),  which  answers  to  the  Platonic 
idea,  was  held  to  be  the  essence  of  the  thing  itself  (comp. 
Zdler,  Phihi,  d,  Grieck,  i,  119, 120). 

There  is  one  feature  common  in  essence  to  the  sjrs- 
tems  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  which  has  not  yet  been  no- 
ticed. In  both,  ethics  is  a  part  of  politics.  The  citizen 
is  prior  to  the  man.  In  Plato  this  doctrine  finds  its 
most  extravagant  devdopment  in  theory,  though  his 
life,  and,  in  some  places,  his  teaching,  were  directly  op- 
posed to  it  (e.  g.  Gorg.  p.  527,  D).  This  practical  in- 
consequence was  due,  it  may  be  supposed,  to  the  con- 
dition of  Athens  at  the  time,  for  the  idea  was  in  complete 
harmony  with  the  national  feeling;  and,  in  fact,  the 
absolute  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the  body 
indudes  one  of  the  chief  lessons  of  the  ancient  world. 
In  Aristotle  the  ^*  political"  character  of  man  is  defined 
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with  greater  preciaion,  and  brought  within  nairower 
limits.  The  breaking  up  of  the  small  Greek  states  had 
prepared  the  way  for  more  oomprehenaiTe  views  of 
human  fellowship,  without  destroying  the  fundamental 
truth  of  the  necessity  of  social  union  for  perfect  life. 
But  in  the  next  generation  this  was  lost.  The  wars  of 
the  succession  obliterated  the  idea  of  society,  and  phi- 
losophy was  content  with  aiming  at  individual  happi- 
ness. 

The  coming  .change  was  indicated  by  the  rise  of  a 
school  of  sceptics.  The  scepticism  of  the  Sophists 
marked  the  dose  of  the  first  period,  and  in  like  manner 
the  scepticism  of  the  Pyrrhonists  marks  the  close  of  the 
second  (StUpo,  KC  dr.  290 ;  Pyrrho,  &a  cir.  290).  But 
the  P3rrrhoni8t8  rendered  no  positive  service  to  the  cause 
of  philosophy,  as  the  Sophists  did  by  the  refinement  of 
language.  Their  immediate  influence  was  limited  in 
its  range,  and  it  is  only  as  a  symptom  that  the  rise  of 
the  school  is  important  But  in  this  respect  it  fore- 
shows the  character  of  after-philosophy  by  denying  the 
foundation  of  all  higher  speculationsb  Thus  all  interest 
was  turned  to  questions  of  practical  morality.  Hitherto 
morality  had  been  based  as  a  sdence  upon  mental  an- 
aljTsis,  but  by  the  Pyrrhonists  it  was  made  subservient 
to  law  and  custom.  Immediate  experience  was  held  to 
be  the  rule  of  life  (comp.  Hitter  and  Preller,  §  350). 

8.  The  poat-Soeratic  SckooU. — After  Aristotle,  phi- 
losophy, as  has  already  been  noticed,  took  a  new  direc- 
tion. The  Socratic  schools  were,  as  has  been  shown, 
connected  by  a  common  pursuit  of  the  permanent  ele- 
ment which  underlies  phenomena.  Socrates  placed  vir^ 
tue  in  action,  truth  in  a  knowledge  of  the  ideas  of  things. 
PUto  went  farther,  and  maintained  that  these  ideas  are 
alone  truly  existent  Aristotle,  though  differing  in 
terms,  yet  only  followed  in  the  same  direction  when  he 
attributed  to  form,  not  an  independent  existence,  but  a 
fashioning,  vivifying  power  in  all  individual  objects. 
But  from  this  point  speculation  took  a  mainly  personal 
direction.  Philosophy,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
ceased  to  exist  Thb  was  due  both  to  the  ciroumstan- 
ccs  of  the  time  and  to  the  exhaustion  consequent  on  the 
failure  of  the  Socratic  method  to  solve  the  deep  m3r8ter- 
ies  of  being.  Aristotle  had,  indeed,  laid  the  wide  foun- 
dations of  an  inductive  83rstem  of  physics,  but  few  were 
indined  to  continue  his  work.  The  physical  theories 
which  were  brought  forward  were  merely  adaptations 
from  earlier  philosophers. 

In  dealing  with  moral  questions  two  opposite  sjrstems 
are  possible,  and  have  found  advocates  in  all  ages.  On 
the  one  side  it  may  be  said  that  the  character  of  actions 
is  to  be  judged  by  their  results;  on  the  other,  that  it  is 
to  be  sought  only  in  the  actions  themselves.  Pleasure 
is  the  test  of  right  in  one  case ;  an  assumed  or  discovered 
law  of  our  nature  in  the  other.  If  the  world  were  per- 
fect and  the  balance  of  human  faculties  undisturbed,  it 
is  evident  that  both  systems  would  give  identical  results. 
As  it  is,  there  is  a  tendency  to  error  on  each  side,  which 
is  dearly  seen  in  the  rival  schools  of  the  Epicureans  and 
Stoics,  who  practically  divided  the  suffrages  of  the  mass 
of  educated  men  in  the  centuries  before  and  after  the 
Christian  »ra. 

Epicurus  (&G.  852-270)  defined  the  object  of  phi- 
losophy to  be  the  attainment  of  a  happy  life.  The 
pursuit  of  truth  for  its  own  sake  he  regarded  as  super- 
fluous. Ho  rejected  dialects  as  a  useless  study,  and 
accepted  the  senses,  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the 
term,  as  the  criterion  of  troth.  Physics  he  subordinated 
entirely  to  ethics  (Cicero,  Ve  Fin.  i,  7).  But  he  differed 
widely  from  the  Cyrenaics  in  his  view  of  happiness. 
The  happiness  at  which  the  wise  man  aims  is  to  be 
found,  he  said,  not  in  momentary  gratification,  but  in 
lifelong  pleasure.  It  does  not  consist  necessarily  in  ex- 
dtement  or  motion,  but  often  in  absolute  tranquillity 
(arapa^ia).  *'The  wise  man  is  happy  even  on  the 
rack"  (Diog.  Laert  x,  118),  for  *<  virtue  alone  is  insep- 
arable from  pleasure**  (id.  p.  188).  To  live  happily 
and  to  live  wisely,  nobly,  and  justly,  are  convertible 


phrases  (id.  p.  140).  But  it  followed  as  a  corollary 
from  his  view  of  happiness  that  the  gods,  who  were 
assumed  to  be  supremely  happy  and  eternal,  were  abao* 
lutdy  free  from  the  distnctions  and  emotions  conse- 
quent on  any  care  for  the  world  or  man  (id.  p.  189; 
comp.  Lucr.  ii,  645-47).  All  things  were  supposed  to 
come  into  being  by  chance,  and  so  pass  away ;  and  the 
study  of  nature  was  chiefly  useful  as  dispelling  the  sih 
perstitious  fears  of  the  gods  and  death  by  which  the 
multitude  are  tormented.  It  is  obvious  how  such  teach- 
ing would  degenerate  in  practice.  The  individual  was 
left  master  of  his  own  life,  free  from  all  regard  to  any 
higher  law  than  a  refined  selfishness. 

While  Epicurus  asserted  in  this  manner  the  claims 
of  one  part  of  man's  nature  in  the  conduct  of  life,  Zeno 
of  Citium  (B.C.  cir.  280),  with  equal  partiality,  advo- 
cated a  pnrdy  spiritual  (intellectual)  morality.  The 
opposition  between  the  two  was  complete.  The  infinite, 
chance-formed  worlds  of  the  one  stand  over  against  the 
one  harmonious  world  of  the  other.  On  the  one  side 
are  gods  regardless  of  material  things,  on  the  other  a 
Being  permeating  and  vivifying  all  creation.  This  dif- 
ference necessarily  found  its  chief  expression  in  ethics. 
For  when  the  Stoics  taught  that  there  were  only  two 
prindples  of  things,  matter  (rb  ira<rxov),  and  Grod,  fate, 
reason — ^for  the  names  were  many  by  which  it  was  fash- 
ioned and  quickened  (rb  wowvv) — ^it  followed  that  the 
active  prindple  in  man  is  of  divine  origin,  and  that  his 
duty  is  to  live  conformably  to  nature  (rb  ofjuikoyovfik' 
vwQ  [rp  ^vocc]  (^v)*  By  **  nature"  some  understood 
the  nature  of  man,  others  the  nature  of  the  universe; 
but  both  agreed  in  regarding  it  as  a  general  law  of  the 
whole,  and  not  particular  passions  or  impulses.  Good, 
therefore,  was  but  one.  All  external  things  were  in- 
different Reason  was  the  absolute  sovereign  of  man. 
Thus  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  like  that  of  Epicurus, 
practically  left  man  to  himsdf.  But  it  was  worse  in  its 
final  results  than  Epicurism,  for  it  made  him  his  own 
god. 

In  one  point  the  Epicureans  and  Stoics  were  agreed. 
They  both  regarded  the  happiness  and  culture  of  the 
individual  as  the  highest  good.  Both  systems  belonged 
to  a  period  of  corruption  and  decay.  They  were  the 
efforts  of  the  man  to  support  himself  in  the  ruin  of  the 
state.  But  at  the  same  time  this  assertion  of  individual 
independence  and  breaking  down  of  local  connections 
performed  an  important  work  in  preparation  for  Chris- 
tianity. It  was  for  the  Gentile  world  an  influence  oor- 
responding  to  the  Dispersion  for  the  Jews.  Men,  aa 
men,  owned  their  fellowship  as  they  had  not  done  be- 
fore. Isolating  superstitions  were  shattered  by  the  ar- 
guments of  the  Epicureans.  The  unity  of  the  human 
consdence  was  vigorously  affirmed  by  the  Stoics  (comp. 
AniomnuSf  iv,  4,  SS,  with  Gataker's  notes). 

Meanwhile  in  the  Kew  Academy  Platonism  degen- 
erated into  scepticism.  Epicurus  found  an  authorita- 
tive rule  in  the  senses.  The  Stoics  took  refuge  in  what 
seems  to  answer  to  the  modem  doctrine  of  ''common- 
sense,"  and  maintained  that  the  senses  give  a  direct 
knowledge  of  the  object  Carneades  (B.a  218-129) 
combated  these  views,  and  showed  that  sensation  can- 
not be  proved  to  declare  the  real  nature,  but  only  some 
of  the  effects,  of  things.  Thus  the  slight  philosophical 
basis  of  the  later  schools  was  undermined.  Soeptidsm 
remained  as  the  last  issue  of  specularion ;  and,  if  we 
may  bdieve  the  declaration  of  Seneca  (^QuasL  Nat,  vii, 
32),  scepticism  itself  soon  ceased  to  be  taught  as  a  sys- 
tem. The  great  teachers  had  sought  rest,  and  in  the 
end  they  found  unrest  No  icienee  of  life  could  be  es- 
tablished. The  reason  of  the  few  failed  to  create  an 
esoteric  rule  of  virtue  and  happiness.  For  in  this  they 
all  agreed,  that  the  blessings  of  philosophy  were  not 
for  the  naass.  A  **  gospel  preached  to  the  poor"  was  as 
yet  unknown. 

But  though  the  Greek  philosophers  fell  short  of  their 
highest  aim,  it  needs  no  words  to  show  the  work  which 
they  did  as  pioneers  of  a  univenal  Churoh.    They  re- 
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Tctled  the  wants  And  the  inirttnchi  of  men  with  a  dear- 
sen  and  Tigor  ebewhere  onattainable,  for  their  nght 
was  dttBled  by  no  reflections  from  a  purer  faith.  Step 
tf  step  great  questions  were  proposed — fate,  provi- 
dence— ooQScience,  law — the  state,  the  man;  and  an- 
sweis  were  given  which  are  the  more  instructive  b^ 
esose  they  are  generally  one-sided.  The  dLBcussions 
which  were  primarily  restricted  to  a  few,  in  time  inflo- 
enoed  the  opinions  of  the  many.  The  preacher  who 
ipoke  of  *<  an  unknown  God"  had  an  audience  who  could 
ondentand  him,  not  at  .Athens  only  or  Rome,  but 
throughout  the  civilised  world. 

The  complete  course  of  philosophy  was  run  before 
the  Christian  sera,  but  there  were  yet  two  mixed  sys- 
tems sfterwards  which  offered  some  novel  features.    At 
Akxandrin  Platonism  was  united  with  vsrious  elements 
of  Esatezn  speculation,  and  for  several  centuries  ezer- 
ctied  an  important  influence  on  Christian  doctrine.    At 
Rome  Stoicism  was  vivified  by  the  spirit  of  the  old  re- 
public, and  exhibited  the  extreme  Western  type  of  phi- 
losophy.   Of  the  first  nothing  can  be  said  here.    It 
arose  only  when  Christianity  was  a  recognised  spiritual 
power,  and  was  influenced  both  positively  and  negative- 
ly by  the  GospeL    The  same  remark  applies  to  the  ef- 
forts to  quicken  afresh  the  forms  of  psgsnism,  which 
found  their  climax  in  the  reign  of  Julian.    These  have 
no  independent  vslue  as  an  expression  of  original 
thought;  but  the  Boman  Stoicism  calls  for  brief  nodce 
from  its  supposed  connection  with  Christian  morality 
(Seneca,  f  A.D.  66;  Epictetus,  f  A.D.  dr.  115;  H.  Au- 
relins  Antoninus,  121-180).    The  belief  in  this  connec- 
tion found  a  singular  expression  in  the  apocryphal  oorre- 
spondenee  of  Paul  and  Seneca,  which  was  vridely  received 
in  the  early  Church  (Jerome,  De  Fir.  IlL  xii).   And  late- 
ly a  distinguished  writer  (Mill,  On  Liberty,  p.  58,  quoted 
by  Stanley,  Eastern  Ch,  lect  vi,  apparently  with  ap- 
probation) has  speculated  on  the  **  tragical  fiict''  that 
Constantine,  and  not  Marcus  Aurelius,  wss  the  first 
Christian  emperor.     The  superficial  coincidences  of 
Stoicism  with  the  New  Test  are  certainly  numerous. 
Coincidences  of  thought,  and  even  of  language,  might 
easily  be  multiplied  (Gataker,  Antomnms,  Pnef.  p.  xi, 
etc.),  and  in  considering  these  it  is  impossible  not  to 
remember  that  Shemitic  thought  and  phraseology  must 
have  exercised  great  influence  on  Stoic  teaching  (Grant, 
Oxford  EssayMj  1858,  p.  82).    But  beneath  this  external 
resemblance  of  Stoicism  to  Christianity,  the  later  Stoics 
were  fundamentally  opposed  to  it.    For  good  and  for 
evil  they  were  the  Pharisees  of  the  Gentile  world. 
Their  highest  aspirations  are  mixed  with  the  thanks- 
giving *<that  they  were  not  as  other  men  are"  (comp. 
Aittom,  i).    Their  worship  was  a  sublime  egotism.    The 
conduct  of  life  was  regarded  as  an  art,  guided  in  indi- 
vidnal  actions  by  a  conscious  reference  to  reason  (An' 
ton^  iv,  2, 3 ;  v,  82).  and  not  a  spontaneous  process  rising 
nabtraUy  out  of  one  vital  principle.     The  wise  man, 
^  wrapt  in  himselP  (vii,  28),  was  supposed  to  look  with 
perfect  indifference  on  the  changes  of  time  (iv,  49) ;  and 
yet  beneath  this  show  of  independence  he  was  a  prey 
to  a  hopeless  sadness.    In  words  he  appealed  to  the 
great  law  of  fate,  which  rapidly  sweeps  all  things  into 
oblivion,  as  a  source  of  consolation  (iv,  2,  14;  vi,  15) ; 
bat  there  is  no  confidence  in  sny  future  retribution.    In 
a  certain  sense  the  elements  of  which  we  are  composed 
sre  eternal  (v,  13),  for  they  are  incorporated  in  other 
parts  of  the  universe,  but  «re  shall  cease  to  exist  (iv,  14, 
21;  vi,  24;  vii,  10).     Not  only  is  there  no  recognition 
of  communion  between  an  immortal  man  and  a  personal 
God,  but  the  idea  is  excluded.    Man  is  but  an  atom  in 
a  vast  universe,  and  his  actions  and  sufferings  are  meas- 
ured fldely  by  their  relation  to  the  whole  {Anton,  x,  5, 
%  20;  xii,  26;  vi,  45;  v,  22;  vii,  9).     God  is  but  an- 
other name  for  "  the  mind  of  the  universe"  (6  tov  o\ov 
>wc,  V,  SO),  "the  soul  of  the  world"  (iv,  40), "  the  reason 
that  ordereth  matter"  (vi,  1),  •*  universal  nature**  (17  rdv 
sXmit  pv^f  vii,  38 ;  ix,  1 ;  comp.  x,  1),  and  is  even  iden- 
tified with  the  world  itself  {rov  ytvt^navroc  coo/iov, 


xii,  1 ;  comp.  Gataker  on  iv,  28).  Thus  the  stoieism 
of  M.  Aurelius  gives  many  of  the  moral  precepts  of  the 
Gospel  (Gataker,  p.  xviii),  but  without  their  founda- 
tion, which  can  find  no  place  in  his  system.  It  is  im- 
possible to  resd  his  reflections  without  emotion,  but 
they  have  no  creative  energy.  They  are  the  last  strain 
of  a  d3ring  creed,  and  in  themselves  have  no  spectsl  af- 
finity to  the  new  fiuth.  Christianity  necessarily  in- 
cludes whatever  is  noblest  in  them,  but  they  effect  to 
supply  the  place  of  Christianity,  and  do  not  lead  to  it 
The  real  elements  of  greatness  in  M.  Aurelius  are  many, 
and  truly  Roman ;  but  the  study  of  his  Meditaiions  by 
the  side  of  the  New  Test,  csn  leave  little  doubt  that  he 
could  not  have  helped  to  give  a  national  standing-place 
to  a  catholic  Church. 

The  history  of  ancient  philosophy  in  its  religious  as- 
pect has  been  strangely  neglected.  Nothing,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  has  been  written  on  the  pre-Christian  $en 
answering  to  the  clear  and  elegant  essay  of  Matter  on 
post -Christian  phihMophy  {Hiatoire  de  la  Phihtophie 
dans  set  rapports  avee  la  Religkn  depms  Fere  Chrtti- 
awe,  Paris,  1854).  There  are  useful  hints  in  Caiov^*s 
Vorhalle  des  ChristentAums  (Jena,  1851),  and  Acker- 
nuum's  Das  ChristUcke  in  Plato  (Hamb.  1885).  The 
treatise  of  Denis,  Histoire  des  Theories  et  des  Idies  mo^ 
rales  dans  VAntiguiii  (Paris,  1856),  b  limited  in  range 
and  hardly  satisfactory.  Ddllinger's  Vorhalle  zur  Gesch, 
d.  Ckristtnthums  (Regensb.  1857;  transL  Lond.  1862)  is 
comprehensive,  but  covers  too  large  a  field.  The  brief 
anrv^  in  De  Pressensd*s  HisL  des  Trois  Premiers  Sisdee 
de  VEgHae  Chritiemie  (Paris,  1858 ;  transl.  Edinb.  1862), 
and  in  Cocker,  Christiamfy  and  Greek  Philosophy  (N.  Y. 
1870),  are  much  more  vigorous,  and  on  the  whole  just. 
But  no  one  seems  to  have  apprehended  the  real  char- 
acter and  growth  of  Greek  philosophy  so  well  as  Zdler 
(though  with  no  special  attention  to  its  relations  to  re- 
ligion) in  his  history  (Die  PhUoeophie  der  Grieehen,  2d 
ed.  Tub.  1856),  which  for  subtlety  and  completeness  is 
unrivalled.  See  (in  addition  to  works  named  in  the  ad- 
joining articles)  Brandis,  ffandh,  d.gr.-rdm.  Philosophie 
(Berl.  1885  sq.) ;  Maury,  Hist,  de  la  Religion  de  la  Grkce 
(Paris,  1857  sq.,  8  vols.);  Butler,  Bist.  of  Anc,  Phiios. 
(Lond.  1866, 2  vds.). 

II.  Connection  of  Greek  with  Bebrew  Philosophy. — 
The  literature  of  Greece  and  Judssa  came  in  contact  at 
Alexandria;  and  the  first  known  attempt  to  accom- 
plish their  fusion  is  that  ascribed  to  the  Jewish  Peri- 
patetic Aristobulus,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philometor 
(B.C.  180-146) ;  but  the  principal  extant  specimens  are 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Jewish  Platonist 
Philo,  the  date  of  whose  birth  may  be  plaoed  about  B.C. 
20.  (Aristobulus  is  said  to  have  been  a  Peripatetic; 
but  of  his  exact  relations  to  this  philosophy  nothing  is 
known.  From  the  few  fragments  which  remain  of  his 
writings,  he  seems  to  have  anticipated  Philo  in  the  em- 
ployment of  an  allegorical  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
His  name,  however,  is  more  known  in  connection  with 
forgeries  of  the  Greek  poets  in  support  of  his  theory 
that  the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks  was  borrowed  from 
Moses.  See  Valckenssr,  Diatribe  de  A  ristobuloj  Logd. 
Bat.  1806,  reprinted  in  Gatsford's  edition  of  Eusebii 
Prcep.  Evany.;  DUhne,  ii,  78;  Yacherot,  Bistoire  de 
VEcole  d^A  Uxandriey  i,  140.)  Philo's  system  may  be  de- 
scribed as  the  result  of  a  contact  between  the  Hellenic 
theory  of  the  absolute  and  the  Jewish  belief  in  God  as 
represented  in  the  Old  Test,  (See  Domer,  Person  of 
Christ,  vol.  i,  note  A  [p.  880,  Eng.  transl.].  For  some  of 
the  details  of  this  contact,  see  DKhne,  i,  81  sq.)  In  his 
religion  Philo  was  a  Jew,  with  all  a  Jew's  reverence  for 
the  oracles  of  God  committed  to  the  charge  of  bis  peo- 
ple; but  his  philosophical  studies  attached  themselves 
to  those  doctrines  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  which, 
while  dealing  with  the  same  great  question,  approached 
it  from  an  opposite  point  of  view.  (For  PhiIo*8  testi- 
mony to  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  see  Vit. 
3£os,  lib.  iii,  c.  23  [p.  163,  Mangey] ;  Quis  rer.  div,  har. 
c.  52, 53,  p.  510, 511.    Other  passages  to  the  same  effect 
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are  cited  by  Gfrorer,  i,  54.  Pbilo  even  maiDtalns  the 
divine  inspiration  of  the  Septoagint  Yezsion,  VU,  Mo$, 
Uf  c  6, 7,  p.  189, 140.)  The  result  in  hia  writings  was  an 
attempted  combination  of  the  tvro — the  Greek  philos- 
ophy supplying  the  fundaitaental  idea,  while  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  through  the  Septuagint  translation,  contrib- 
uted, by  means  of  an  extravagant  license  of  allegorical 
interpretation,  much  of  the  language  and  illustration 
of  the  system,  besides  imparting  to  it  the  apparent  sanc- 
tion of  a  divine  authority.  The  leading  idea  of  Philo's 
teaching  is  the  expansion  of  that  thought  of  Plato's 
which  forms  the  connecting  link  between  the  philoso- 
phy of  Greece  and  the  pantheism  of  the  East — that 
thought  which  represents  the  supreme  principle  of 
things  as  absolutely  one  and  simple,  beyond  personality 
and  beyond  definite  existence,  and  as  such  immutable 
and  incapable  of  relation  to  temporal  things.  (Comp. 
Plato,  Rep.  vi,  609 ;  ii,  381.  Gfrorer,  i,  134,  and  Franck, 
Diet,  des  Sciences  PhilotophiqueSf  art.  Philon,  regard 
this  feature  of  Philo's  theology  as  of  Oriental  origin. 
But  his  Greek  studies  might  suggest  the  same  idea,  and 
much  of  his  language  seems  to  point  to  this  origin.  See 
D&hne,i,81,41.) 

In  place  of  the  God  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  who, 
even  in  his  most  hidden  and  mysterious  nature,  is  never 
regarded  as  other  than  a  person,  Pbilo  is  led  to  substi- 
tute the  Greek  abstraction  of  an  ideal  good  or  absolute 
unity,  as  the  first  principle  of  a  system  in  which  philos- 
ophy and  theology  are  to  be  reconciled  and  united; 
and  though  he  is  unable  entirely  to  abandon  the  lan- 
guage of  personality  which  the  Scriptures  at  every 
page  force  upon  their  readers,  he  is  at  the  same  time 
unable,  consistently  with  his  philosophical  assumptions, 
to  admit  an  immediate  personal  relation  between  the 
Supreme  Being  and  the  creature.  (See  De  Mut,  Norn, 
c  4,  p.  682 ;  GfrOrer,  i,  144 ;  Dahne,  ii,  154.  The  vari- 
ous .passages  inconsistent  with  this,  in  which  Philo 
seems  to  speak  of  a  direct  action  of  God  in  the  world, 
may  perhaps  be  explained  by  supposing  this  action  to 
be  exerted  through  the  medium  of  the  Logos.  Comp. 
Quod  JDeus  tit  immut,  c.  12,  p.  281 ;  Gfrorer,  i,  199, 293.) 
The  medium  of  reconciliation  is  sought  in  a  develop- 
ment of  the  scriptural  manifestation  of  the  Wisdom  and 
the  Word  of  Gtod,  which  take  the  place  of  the  soul  of 
the  world  as  it  appears  in  the  TimcButj  being  represent- 
ed as  a  tecond  God— the  connecting  link  between  the 
first  principle  and  the  world ;  in  whom  are  concentrated 
those  personal  attributes  which  are  indispensable  to 
religious  belief,  and  which  are  so  conspicuously  present 
in  the  Scripture  theology  (Fragm.  p.  625,  ex  Euseb, 
Prcep.  Eoong,  vii,  13 :  ^id  ri  euc  ircpi  Iripov  Ocov  ^iioi 
rd  cv  iiK&vi  6cot)  ifroirin  r6v  dy^piarov,  aW  oi>xi 
ry  kavrov ;  HayKoiKiag  xai  aoi^Q  rovri  Kt^fnjfffi^dij- 
rat.  QvriTOv  yap  oidiv  dirttKovia^rjvai  irp^c  tov 
dvtardrbt  Kai  Tlaripa  rwv  bXwv  UwarOf  dXXd  irp6t 
t6v  dtvTtpov  Oiov  be  icrrtv  Uiivov  A&yoe),  The  fol- 
lowing short  summary  of  Philo's  system  will  serve  to 
exhibit  those  of  its  features  which  are  most  nearly  re- 
lated to  our  present  inquiry  (in  this  summary  use  has 
been  made  chiefiy  of  that  of  Hegel,  Gesch.  der  Philot.  in 
his  Werke,  xv,  18-23,  and  of  that  of  Zeller,  Philot,  der 
Griechen,  iii,  594-665) :  The  highest  aim  of  philosophy, 
and  the  most  perfect  happiness,  according  to  Philo,  is 
the  knowledge  of  God  in  his  absolute  nature  (Z>e  Vita 
ContempL  c.  2,  p.  478.  Comp.  De  Con/,  Ling,  c.  20,  p. 
419 ;  he  VidU  Offerent,  c  16,  p.  264 ;  De  Mottarch,  i,  3, 
4,  p.  216),  in  which  he  is  exalted  above  all  affinity  to 
finite  things,  without  qualities,  and  not  to  be  expressed 
in  speech  {Legit  A  Ueg,  i,  c.  18,  p.  50 :  dvoioc  6  Qio^. 
Ibid,  c  15,  p.  58 :  ^£i  yap  liyiitr^at  ical  dnoiov  ahriv 
tJpaij  Kai  &p^aprov  Kai  drpt^rov,  De  Sornn,  i,  89,  p. 
655 :  Xkynr^ai  ydp  ov  m^vKtVf  dXXd  fiovov  ilvai  rb 
ov.  Comp.  De  VU,  Cont.  c.  1,  p.  472;  Quod  Deut  im^ 
mut,  c  11,  p.  281).  Such  knowledge,  though  not  fully 
attainable  by  any  man,  is  nevertheless  to  be  earnestly 
sought  after,  that  it  may  be  attained  at  least  in  that 
second  degree  in  which  we  apprehend  directly  the  ex-  I 


istenoe  of  (Sod,  though  falling  short  of  a  comprehension 
of  his  essence  {De  Prtem,  ei  Pan,  c.  7,  p.  415.  Comp. 
Gfrorer,  i,  135, 199. '  By  this  hypothesis  of  a  primary 
and  secondary  knowledge,  Gfrorer  reconciles  those  pas- 
sages in  which  the  knowledge  of  God  is  spoken  of  as 
unattainable  with  others  apparently  of  an  opposite  im- 
port :  e.  g.  i>e  Pott,  Cainif  c  48,  p.  258 ;  De  Monarch. 
i,  6,  p.  218).  Even  this  amount,  however,  of  direct 
knowledge  is  not  to  be  gained  by  any  effort  of  human 
thought,  but  only  by  God's  revdation  of  himself;  and 
such  a  revelation  is  only  possible  in  the  form  of  an  ec- 
static intuition,  in  which  the  seer,  himself  passive,  is 
elevated  by  divine  inspiration  above  the  conditions  of 
finite  consdousnesB,  and  becomes  one  with  the  God 
whom  he  contemplates  {De  Potttr,  Cain,  c.  5,  p.  229 ; 
Legia  AUeg.  iii,  88,  p.  107;  De  Ahr,  c  24,  p.  19;  De 
Migr,  Ahr,  c.  81,  p.  468;  Fragm,  p.  654;  Quia  rer,  div, 
hasr,  c  18, 14,  p.  482 ;  comp.  Neander,  Ch,  Hist,  i,  79,  ed. 
fiohn.  This  ecstatic  intuition  is  insisted  upon  also  by 
Plotinus  and  the  later  Platonists,  as  in  modem  times  by 
Schdling).  But  this  ecstatic  vision  is  possible  only  to 
a  chosen  few ;  for  the  many,  who  are  incapable  of  it, 
there  remains  only  that  inferior  and  improper  appre- 
hension of  God  which  can  be  gained  through  the  means 
of  derived  and  created  existences,  especially  of  his  Word 
or  Wisdom,  who  is  the  medium  by  which  God  is  re- 
lated to  the  world,  the  God  of  imperfect  men,  as  the 
Supreme  Being  is  the  God  of  the  wise  and  perfect  (!>- 
git  AUeg,  iii,  82,  p,  107;  iu,  78,  p.  128;  De  Ahr.  c  24, 
p.  19 ;  i>e  Migr,  Ahr.  c.  81,  p.  468 ;  /^e  Conf,  Ling.  c.  28, 
p.  427).  This  Word,  or  Logos,  is  described  in  various 
ways,  some  more  naturally  denoting  an  impersonal,  oth- 
ers a  personal  being.  (Whether  the  Logos  of  Philo  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  person  or  not  is  matter  of 
controversy.  The  negative  is  maintained  by  Burton 
[Bampton  Lectures,  note  93]  and  by  Domer  {^Person  of 
Christ f  i,  27,  EngL  transl.  and  note  A],  against  Gfrorer, 
DHhne,  LUcke,  and  the  majority  of  recent  critics.  An 
intermediate  view  is  taken  by  Zeller,  iii,  626,  and  to 
some  extent  by  Prof.  Jowett,  Kpittlet  of  St.  Paul,  i,  484, 
2d  ed.)  He  is  the  intelligible  world,  the  archetypal 
pattern,  the  idea  of  ideas  {De  Mundi  Op\f,  c  6,  p.  5 ; 
elsewhere  the  Aoyoc  is  distinguished  from  the  irapa- 
dnyfia.  See  De  Conf,  Ling,  c  14,  p.  414),  the  wisdom 
of  God  {Legit  AUeg.  i,  19,  p.  56),  the  shadow  of  God,  by 
which,  as  by  an  instrument,  he  made  the  world  {Legis, 
AUeg.  iii,  81,  p.  106;  comp.  De  Monarch,  ii,  5,  p.  225; 
De  Cherub,  c  85,  p.  162) :  he  is  the  eternal  image  of 
God  {De  Ccit{f,  Ling,  c  28,  p.  427.  The  contradiction 
between  this  representation  and  the  concrete  attributes 
ascribed  to  the  Logos  is  pointed  out  by  Hegel,  Werhe, 
XV,  20),  the  eldest  and  most  general  of  created  things 
{Legis  AUeg.  iii,  61,  p.  121) :  he  is  the  first-bom  of  God, 
the  eldest  angel  or  archangel  {De  Conf,  Ling,  c.  28,  p. 
427 ;  Quis  rer,  div,  hmr,  c  42,  p.  501),  the  high-priest  of 
the  world  {De  Somn,  i,  87,  p.  653 ;  comp.  De  Gig,  c.  11, 
p.  269;  De  Migr.  Ahr,  c.  18,  p.  452),  the  interpreter  of 
God  {Legis  AUeg,  iii,  78,  p.  128),  the  mediator  between 
the  Creator  and  his  creatures,  the  suppliant  in  behalf 
of  mortals,  the  ambassador  from  the  nder  to  his  subjects 
{Quis  rer,  div.  har.  c  42,  p.  501).  He  is  moreover  the 
God  in  whose  likeness  man  was  made ;  for  the  supreme 
God  cannot  have  any  likeness  to  a  mortal  nature 
{Fragm.  p.  625) :  he  is  the  angel  who  appeared  to  Ha- 
gar  {De  Somn.  i,  41,  p.  656 ;  De  Prof,  c.  i,  p.  547),  the 
God  of  Jacob's  dream  and  the  angel  with  whom  he 
wrestled  (De  Somn,  i,  89,  p.  655 ;  De  Mut.  Nom.  c  18, 
p.  591),  the  inmge  of  God  who  appeared  to  Moses  at  the 
bush  (  Vit.  Mos,  i,  12,  p.  91 ;  comp.  Gfrorer,  i,  p.  283, 284), 
the  guide  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  {De  Migr. 
Abr.c  31,  p.  463).  This  interposition  of  the  Logos  thus 
serves  to  combine  the  theology  of  contemplation  with 
that  of  worship  and  obedience ;  it  endeavors  to  provide 
one  God  for  those  whose  philosophical  meditations  aspire 
to  an  intuition  of  the  absolute,  and  another  for  those 
whose  religious  feelings  demand  a  personal  object; 
while  at  the  same  time  it  attempts  to  preserve  the  unity 
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of  God  by  limidng  the  attribution  of  proper  and  an- 
preme  deity  to  the  first  principle  only. 

In  addition  to  this,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
central  point  of  Philo's  system,  some  have  endeavored 
to  elicit  from  his  writings  a  closer  approximation  to 
Christian  doctrine,  in  the  recognition  of  a  third  divine 
being,  distinct  both  from  the  supreme  God  and  from 
the  Logos.    (See  Allix,  Judgment  oftkt  Jewish  Church, 
[k  118,  ed.  1^1 ;  Kidder,  Vemorutration  of  the  Mesaicu, 
pt.  iii,  ch.  5b)    A  remarkable  passage  sometimes  cited  for 
this  purpose  occurs  in  his  allegorizing  commentary  on 
the  cherubim  and  the  flaming  sword  placed  in  Eden. 
"  With  the  one  truly  existent  God,"  he  says,  **  there  are 
two  first  and  highest  powers,  goodness  and  authority : 
by  goodness  he  has  produced  everything,  and  by  au> 
tbority  he  rules  over  that  which  he  has  produced ;  and 
a  third,  which  brings  both  together  as  a  medium,  is 
reason;  for  by  reason  God  is  both  a  ruler  and  good. 
Of  these  two  powers — authority  and  goodness — the 
cherubim  are  the  symbol;  and  of  reason,  the  flaming 
sword"  {De  Cherub,  c  9,  p.  148).    In  like  manner  he 
comments  on  the  threefold  appearance  to  Abraham  in 
the  plains  of  Mamre :  ^*  The  middle  appearance  repre- 
sents the  Father  of  the  univene,  who  in  the  sacred  writ- 
ings is  called  by  his  proper  name,  the  Existent  (6  'Qv), 
and  those  on  each  side  are  the  most  ancient  powers  and 
nearest  to  the  Existent;  one  of  which  is  called  the 
creative  and  the  other  the  kingly  power.    The  creative 
power  is  God,  for  by  this  power  he  made  and  arranged 
the  univene;  and  the  kingly  power  is  Lord,  for  it  is 
meet  that  the  Creator  should  rule  over  and  govern  the 
creatore"  (/>e  Abr.  c  24,  p.  19;  comp.  De  JSacr,  Ab,  et 
Cain,  c  15,  p.  173).     The  inference,  however,  which  has 
been  drawn  from  these  and  similar  passages  rests  on  a 
veiy  precarious  foundation.    There  is  no  consistency 
in  Philo's  exposition,  either  as  regards  the  number  or 
the  nature  of  these  divine  powers.    Even  granting  the 
disputed  opinion  that  the  powers  represent  distinct  per- 
sonal beings,  we  find  in  one  of  the  above  passages  the 
three  beings  all  distinguished  from  the  supreme  God ; 
while  in  the  other  he  seems  to  be  identified  with  one 
oi  them ;  and  the  confusion  is  increased  if  we  compare 
other  passages  in  which  additional  powers  are  men- 
tioned with  further  distinctions.    (Comp.  Dt  Afut,  Norn. 
c  4,  p.  582,  where  a  ivipytrtKrf  dvvafiig  is  mentioned  as 
distinct  from  the  paoiXixij  and  wotjyruri;,  and  all  three 
are  diatinguished  from  the  supreme  God.)    The  truth 
seems  to  be  that  Philo  indulged  his  allegorizing  fancy 
in  the  invention  of  divine  powers  ad  libitum,  in  any 
number  and  with  any  signification  which  the  text  on 
which  be  was  commenting  for  the  moment  might  hap- 
pen to  suggest ;  and  he  has  no  more  difficulty  in  find- 
ing six  divine  powers  to  be  represented  by  the  six  cities 
of  refuge  {De  Prof.  c.  18, 19,  p.  560,  561.     In  this  pas- 
sage, again,  the  three  higher  powers,  represented  by  the 
three  cities  beyond  Jordan,  are  clearly  distinguished 
from  the  supreme  God)  than  he  has  in  finding  three,  to 
suit  the  two  cherubim  and  the  flaming  sword.     In  this 
kind  of  desultory  playing  with  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture it  is  idle  to  look  for  any  definite  doctrine,  philo- 
sophical or  theological. 

It  ntust  not  be  supposed  that  the  doctrines  here  at- 
tributed to  Philo  are  clearly  and  unambiguously  enun- 
ciated in  his  writings.  Many  passages  might  be  quoted 
apparently  indicating  different  views;  and  probably  no 
ooDsecotive  summary  of  doctrines  could  be  drawn  up 
against  which  similar  objections  might  not  be  urged. 
This  difficulty  is  unavoidable  in  the  case  of  a  writer 
like  Fhilo,  who  attempts  to  combine  together  two  an- 
tagonistic sjTstems,  of  whose  antagonism  he  is  himself 
but  ina  perfectly,  if  at  all,  conscious.  Philo*s  system  has 
been  called  an  eclecticism ;  but  it  was  not  so  much  an 
eclec^iam  founded  on  definite  principles  of  selection  as 
an  aocnmulation  of  speculations  which  he  was  unable 
to  combine  into  a  consistent  whole,  though  persuaded 
of  the  existence  of  a  common  principle  of  truth  concealed 
under  thcou   There  is  a  perpetual  struggle  between  the 


Jewish  and  the  heathen,  the  religious  and  the  philo- 
sophical elements  of  his  system,  if  sytUm  it  can  be 
called,  which  cannot  be  set  at  rest  by  all  the  latitude  of 
interpretation  which  he  so  freely  indulges  in.  Hence 
his  religious  convictions  perpetually  manifest  themselves 
in  language  inconsistent  with  his  philosophical  theories ; 
and  the  utmost  that  can  be  attempted  in  a  short  analysis 
of  his  teaching  is  to  give  an  outline  of  the  system  as  it 
probably  would  have  been  had  it  been  logically  carried 
out,  not  as  it  actually  appears  in  his. own  very  illogical 
attempt  to  carry  it  out. 

In  the  language  as  well  as  in  the  doctrines  of  Philo 
we  may  trace  the  influence  of  Greek  philosophy  in  eon- 
junction  with  the  literature  of  his  own  nation.  The 
theory,  indeed,  which  would  trace  the  term  Advo^  to 
the  few  and  unimportant  passages  in  which  it  is  em- 
ployed by  Plato  is  too  fanciful  and  far-fetched  to  be 
tenable;  but  the  appearance  in  Philo  of  the  Stoical  dis- 
tinction between  Xoyoc  Mi6^toc  and  \6yoc  wpo^oof 
Koc,  as  well  as  his  general  use  of  the  term,  seems  to  u- 
dicate  that  in  the  employment  of  this  word  he  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  language  of  the  Greek  philosophy, 
though  perhaps  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  Sept 
(On  the  Xoyoc  of  the  Stoics  and  its  relation  to  PhUo, 
see  Zeller,  PhUos.  dtr  Griechen,  iii,  680.  Comp.  Wyt- 
tenbach  on  Plutarch,  ii,  44,  A.  The  distinction  between 
iv^cd^croc  and  irpo^opic^c  ^<^70Cr  though  acknowl- 
edged by  Philo,  is  not  applied  by  him  directly  to  the 
divine  reason  [see  Gfrorer,  i,  177].  On  other  affinities 
between  Philo  and  the  Stoics,  see  YalckenMr,  Diatr, 
de  A  rittobuh,  sec  xxxii.)  In  the  use  of  the  cognate 
term  £o0ta,  as  nearly,  if  not  quite  equivalent  to  Ao- 
yoct  he  was  probably  more  directly  influenced  by 
writers  of  his  own  nstioo,  by  the  Sept.  version  of  the 
Proverbs,  and  by  the  books  of  Eodesiasticus  and  Wis- 
dom. (On  the  identity  of  Aoyoc  and  ^c^ia  in  Philo, 
see  Gfrdrer,  i,  213  sq.)  Thus  his  language,  no  less  than 
his  matter,  indicates  the  compound  character  of  his 
writings ;  the  twofold  origin  of  his  opinions  being  par- 
alleled by  a  similar  twofold  source  of  the  terms  in  which 
the^'  are  expressed. 

It  is  necessary  to  dwell  to  some  extent  upon  the 
writuigs  of  Philo,  because  it  is  through  them,  if  at  all, 
that  the  influence  of  the  Greek  philosophy  on  the  Chris- 
tian Scriptures  is  to  be  traced.  Whether  we  admit  the 
conjecture  that  St.  John,  during  his  residence  at  Eph- 
esus,  might  have  become  acquainted  with  Philo*s  writ- 
ings ;  or  whether  we  regard  these  writings  as  the  extant 
representatives  of  a  widely  difiiised  doctrine,  which 
might  have  reached  the  apostle  through  other  channels 
(sec,  for  the  one  supposition,  dean  Milman,  in  a  note  on 
Gibbon,  ch.  xxi ;  and  for  the  other,  Gfrorer,  i,  d07 ;  ii, 
4),  it  is  to  the  asserted  coincidences  between  this  evan- 
gelbt  and  the  Alexandrian  philosopher  that  we  must 
look  for  the  chief  evidence  for  or  against  the  theory 
which  asserts  an  influence  of  Greek  speculations  on 
Christian  doctrine.  The  amount  of  that  influence, 
however,  has  been  very  differently  estimated  by  difier- 
ent  critics ;  one  of  whom,  as  has  been  before  observed, 
ascribes  to  it  nearly  all  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  Church ;  while  another  considers  that  the 
whole  resemblance  between  St  John  and  Philo  may  be 
accounted  for  by  their  common  use  of  certain  passages 
of  the  O.  T.,  especially  those  concerning  the  angel  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  distinction  between  the  hidden  and 
the  revealed  God  (see  Tholuck  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
p.  65,  EngL  transl.).  The  truth  may  perhaps  be  found 
in  an  intermediate  view,  if  we  distinguish  between  the 
Christian  doctrine  itself  and  the  language  in  which  if 
is  expressed.  Notwithstanding  the  verbal  psralkU 
which  may  be  adduced  between  the  language  of  Philo 
and  that  of  some  portions  of  the  N.T.,  the  relation  bc- 
tyreen  the  Alexandrian  and  the  Christian  doctrine  is 
one  rather  of  contrast  than  of  resemblance.  The  (Iit>tiii- 
guishing  doctrine  of  the  Christian  revelation — that  of 
the  Word  made  flesh — not  only  does  not  appear  in  Philo, 
but  could  not  possibly  appear,  consistently  with  the  lead- 
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iog  priodples  of  his  philosophy,  aoeordiog  to  which  the 
flesh,  and  matter  in  general,  is  oondemned  as  the  aonioe 
of  all  eviL  The  development  of  Philo's  doctrine,  if  ap- 
plied to  the  person  of  Christ,  will  lead,  as  has  been  point- 
ed out,  not  to  Christianity,  bat  to  docetism  (see  Domer 
on  the  Perton  o/Chrisit  i,  17,  Engl.  transL) ;  and  in  the 
distinction,  which  he  constantly  makes,  between  the  ab- 
solute God  and  the  secondary  deity,  who  alone  is  capa- 
ble of  relation  to  finite  things,  we  may  trace  the  germ 
of  a  theory  which  afterwards,  in  various  forms,  became 
conspicuous  in  the  different  developments  of  gnosti- 
cism. 

In  fact,  the  method  of  Philo,  both  in  his  philosophical 
theories  and  in  his  interpretations  of  Scripture,  is  so  far 
from  being,  either  in  substance  or  in  spirit,  an  anticipa- 
tion of  the  Christian  revelation,  that  it  may  rather  be 
taken  as  a  representative  of  the  opposite  spirit  of  ration- 
alism, the  tendency  of  which  is  to  remove  alldbtinction 
between  natural  and  revealed  religion,  by  striving  to 
bring  all  religious  doctrines  alike  within  the  compass 
of  human  reason.  It  is  not  the  reception  of  divine  truth 
as  a  fact,  resting  on  the  authority  of  an  inspired  teacher, 
telling  us  that  these  things  are  so;  it  is  rather  an  inqui- 
ry into  causes  and  grounds,  framing  theories  to  explain 
how  they  are  so.  The  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  as  it  ap- 
pears in  Phik>,  is  a  hypothesis  assumed  in  order  to  ex- 
plain bow,  it  is  possible  that  the  God  whom  his  philoso- 
phy taught  him  to  regard  as  above  all  relation  to  finite 
exbtenoe,  could  nevertheless,  as  his  religion  taught  him 
to  believe,  be  actually  manifested  in  relation  to  the  world. 
To  explain  this  difficulty,  he  has  recourse  to  the  suppo- 
sition of  an  intermediate  being  between  God  and  the 
world;  standing,  as  it  were,  midway  between  the  ab- 
stract and  impersonal  on  the  one  side,  and  the  definite 
and  personal  on  the  other;  and  described  in  language 
which  wavers  between  the  two  conceptions,  without 
succeeding  in  combining  them.  In  this  respect  the 
theoiy  reminds  us  not  only  of  those  forms  of  gnosticism 
which  subsequently  emanated  from  the  Alexandrian  phi- 
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kaophy  under  the  inflnence  of  Christianity,  as  Philo's 
system  emanated  from  the  same  philosophy  under  the 
influence  of  Judaism,  but  also,  to  some  extent,  of  later 
speculations,  which,  in  the  endeavor  to  transfer  the 
Catholic  iaith  fnnn  a  historical  to  a  metaphysical  foun- 
dation, have  regarded  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation 
of  the  divine  Word,  not  as  the  literal  statement  of  a  fact 
which  took  place  at  an  appointed  time,  but  as  the  figu- 
rative representation  of  an  eternal  process  in  the  divine 
nature.  (See  Fichte,  Anweitung  turn  aeUgtn  Leben, 
Werke,  v,  482 ;  Schelling,  Vorlesungm  Uber  A  eatL  Stud. 
p.  192;  Hegel,  PkUotopkie  der  Gttckkhte,  Werke,  ix, 
888;  Baur,  ChrislUche  Gnotis,  p.  715.) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Christian  revelation,  while  dis- 
tinctly proclaiming  as  a  fact  the  recondliation  of  man  to 
God  by  One  who  is  both  God  and  man,  yet  announces 
this  great  truth  as  a  mystery  to  be  received  by  faith, 
not  as  a  theory  to  be  comprehended  by  reason.  The 
m3rstery  of  the  union  between  God*s  nature  and  man's 
does  not  cease  to  be  mysterious  because  we  are  assured 
that  it  is  leaL  No  intermediate  hypothesis  is  advanced 
to  facilitate  the  union  of  the  two  natures  by  removing 
the  distinctive  attributes  of  either ;  no  attempt  b  made 
to  overcome  the  philosophical  difficulties  of  the  doctrine 
by  deifying  the  humanity  of  Christ  or  humanizing  his 
divinity.  His  divine  nature  is  not  less  divine  than  that 
of  his  Father;  his  human  nature  is  not  less  human  than 
that  of  his  brethren.  The  intellectual  difficulty  of  com- 
prehending how  this  can  be  remains  stUl;  but  the  au- 
thority of  a  divine  revelation  is  given  to  enable  us  to 
believe  notwithstanding. 

But  while  we  acknowledge  the  wide  and  fundamental 
differences  which  exist  between  the  doctrines  of  the  Al- 
exandrian Judaism  and  those  of  the  Christian  Scriptures, 
we  must  also  acknowledge  the  existence  of  some  strik- 
ing rimilarities  of  language  between  the  writings  of 
Philo  and  some  parts  of  the  N.  T.  The  following  in- 
stances exhibit  some  of  the  most  remarkable  pandleLs 
of  this  kind: 

Philo. 

J)e  Conf.  L/ing.  28,  pi  427.  rqf  Ai'diov  cijcovot  avroC,  X070* 
tov  leptrrdrov.  ^  De  Somn.  i,  89,  ]^8B&>  KaXcI  6i  e«ov  tov 
wptofivrarov  ainov  vwi  X670V.  ProffM,  p.  085.  irpor  r6v 
itvTtpo¥  Oc6i«  ox  kvriv  Imivov  \6yot. 

De  Monarch.  U,  6,  p.  285.  A670V  6i  iertp  cltcwy  ecov,  di*  ov 
viixwat  6  Koo-uor  kin f^tovpf  tiro. 

De  Mundi  Opif,  8,  p.  8.  ko<  tovtiiv  cicofa  t6  voftrtojt  ^fit 
^Kctvo,  o  ^ei'ow  Xd7ow  7C7oi'€i'  ciKwif  tou  ^ep/uniycvaavriK  Tiyi' 
Y^Mff'iv  avTov. 

l^gia  AlUff.  ill,  18,  p.  188.  oi  wtpi  rtit  ^vvtmt  a&rov  d<a- 
fvwvtu  ivwaratf  uXX'  afawtirov,  ka¥  rov  i>v6narot  owTOv  dw9f 
iwfitv,  o9tp  qv,  rov  IpfAtivitav  Xo^ov. 


John  1,  8.  n  civra  61*  avrov  lyivtro,  Koi  X*^'^^  avrov  hfivtro 
tv6i  tv  o  fifovtv, 

John  1,  4.  Kcu  n  C**4  ^^  to  ^Sk  rAv  avypmwtav,  9.  ^v  r6 
^6r  t6  aXi|^ii«6v  h  ^ri^ei  wcti^a  &vipmwov, 

John  I,  18.  Btov  ovd^it  ititpaiu  wmwort  *  6  fiowoftvin  vidt  6 
0¥  ctv  rov  KoKwov  rov  warpov,  ixtivov  ^(irtiicaro.  (The  par- 
allels sometimes  addaced  from  John  Ir,  10  and  vi,  82,  as 
compared  with  De  Pro/.  13,  p.  6G0,  and  LegU  Alleg.  il,  21 ; 
HI,  M,  89,  are  very  qaestiouable.  In  both  cases  the  allu- 
sion seems  to  arise  naturally  flrom  the  conversation,  and 
not  from  any  reference  to  Philo.) 

1  John  i,  6.  "On  6  Ocov  ^6t  im,  Kai  CKoria  i»  airr^  oU        De  Somn.  1, 18,  p.  638.   iwu^  wpQrov  fUv  6  dcor  ^m  i^u 
Scrtv  ow^/mia. 

De  ViU.  Mm.  ill,  14,  p.  165.  'AvafKcuov  jap  fiv  r^v  icp«^/i»»ov 
T»  rmijiocpLOv  irarpi  irapaxX^Tfi  x^qo-^oi  TcXciordT^  ri^v  &pf 
Tifv  v'l^  9p6t  re  afivnareiav  &fJiaprrtfiar»Vf  K.r.  X. 

[The  Son  of  God  here  is  the  world,  represented  by  the 
vestments  of  the  high-priest] 

De  CreaL  /Wne.  7,  p.  807.  to  ynp  m4  ^vto  htdXtow  ctr  to 

Clirai. 

De  AgricuU.  S^  p.  801.  *Er««  H  vnwloit  tiiv  ivrt  ydXa 
rpo^ily  reXcfoir  dn  r<k  Ik  wvpm>  vif^ara,  juu  ^^vxr.r  YaXaxTt*- 
d«(r  /ifv  &v  «icv  rpo^ai,  K.T.X. 

De  Prctm,  et  Pom.  20,  p.  487.  vot^v  na^apyivra  icai  /utwrniv 
ytyovora  rmw  >eiMv  rt\trm¥. 


1  John  11,  1.  Ka<  kav  tic  a/idprii,  vapaxXiiTov  €XOMC*'  *f*<** 
rov  waripa,  ^Invovv  Xpiorov  dtKcuov. 


Bom.  iv,  17.  Beov  rov  KaXovvrot  ra  ^jf  oirra  in  6vra. 

1  Cor.  ill,  1, 2.  ^  vnviott  kv  XptvrY '  idXa  vfidv  tvoTKra, 
«ai  ov  fipStfia ;  comp.  Heb.  V,  12, 18. 

1  Cor.  iv,  1.  in  irnipcrat  Xpio-rov  luu  oWovofXovt  ixvrrtipimv 
OfloS. 

1  Cor. X, ^  Hwivov  fap  in  wvtvfiartKnt  oKoXov^ovcnt  virpat' 
h  di  wirpa  fiv  6  Xptorov. 

1  Cor.  xiil,  12.  fiXiwofxtv  fup  !kpri  hi  icowrpov  iv  avif/xart. 
8  Cor.  ill,  18.  h^ttv  &i  irdirrcv  avaK»KaXvfifi4vif  npocmntf  rifv 
ho^av  lHvpiov  Karowrpi^ufitvoi. 

2  Cor.  ill,  8.  Ivt^roXif  Xpta-rav  AioKovri^tiaa  v^^  hl^*t  ^7€- 
fpafifxivn  ov  fiiXavi,  aXXa  wvtvfiari  Otov  (Arroff,  ovu  iv  wXafi 
Xt^iVofV,  aXXd  iv  irXo^i  iiap6iat  irapiuvaiv. 

8  Cor.  iv,  ^  rov  XpitfTOv,  Of  i^rtv  cljcwv  rov  Ocov;  COmp. 
CoL  i,  16. 


l^gUAlUg.  If,  21,  p.  82.  A  ^dp  &Kp6rofAot  wirpa  h  oo^im, 
rev  9eov  .  ,  .  k(  ift  «-ot(C*<  i-dc  ^tXo^tovt  '^rvxat. 

De  Deeal.  21,  p.  198.  Mt  fup  ita  xarAvrpov  ^rraaiovrat  6 
v(wv  Beov,  K.  T.  X. 

Quod  Omn.  prob.  lib.  7,  p.  492.  S6$iot  M  &^w6)it  6 
bpiov  Xo^or,  opx  v*o  tov  itlvof  h  rov  iatvov  ^iitov  ^aprot 
iv  xopriiiott  q  or^Xoiv  H^vxot  u\|fVXOfr,  uXX'  vv*  obavdroo 
^vattK  a^^aprot  iv  o^ara-rYi  diavoiy  rwat^ctr. 

De  Monareh.  II,  6»  p.  226.  X670f  69  iortv  tUmv  OcoS.  De 
Omf.  Ling.  28^  p.  427.  ecov  -gap  eumv  XAjot  6  wpevfivrar^. 
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OA^  i,  18.  vp«t6tokov  vo^nt  im'tfVMv;  comp.  Heb.  i,  0. 


1  Tim.  11,  5.  Elff  fop  et6r,  «Zr  Koi  /AW*T<lt  ^<w  xu  Ay>p«i* 


Heb.  i,  8.  d<*  Qv  Koi  Ivoifio-cv  Tovt  atSvor. 
vvorratfCMT  avrov. 


Heb.  ill,  1.  KcrravoifffaT*  rov  uvScroXov  xoi  apxttpia  rqt 
o^oXorMtY  n^v  Xp«aTov  *If|<roiry. 

Heb.  iii,  4.  vat  fap  oZko*  iuiracK€96^€Tai  Imo  rtvot  *  6  Hi 
ra  wawra  maravKwaaat  B«6r. 


Heb.  It,  ISL  C^v  ^op  6  Xo^ov  to?  OeoS,  xai  Ivcpy^,  cai 
rofunepot  Irwip  w&aav  iiaxotpav  iiarOfioVf  fcat  iuKvovfXtvot 
axp<  fitpt^ltov  ^vx^v  '>'<  *o^  Vfcv/iiaTOft  ^/uiv  r*  Kai  pMtKAv. 


Heb.  It,  14,  IS.  "Exorret  oJrv  &px«P^<*  t*-^1<'^^t  dieXtiXv^ura 
Tovf  •vpavowf,  'Iqd-ovv  t^v  vtov  tow  0«ov,  Kpar6fUv  Tr,r  6/[io\o- 
fior.  Ov  7op  ixofiw  &pxt*pi<i  M^  imdftcyoir  ffv/iiira^qffat  Tott 
a^^cfCicuc  nyi*^»  ir<ir«pafi^voi«  M  Karo  ndvra  ko^'  o/AoioTf|Ta 
Xatpir  afxetpriat, 

Heb.  tI,  13.  T^  ^ap  Afioaap  hrayyeiXd/ievov  6  Ocor,  ^c< 
cot'  ow^eirof  e/xc  /ici'Covor  o/ix6«^cu,  6/iiooc  xa^  latrrov. 

Heb.  Tif,  SSk.  warroTC  C&v  ctr  t6  jvTirYX<(*'«>'  iwrp  a^rftif. 

(ItmaT  be  questioned  whether  the  allegorlcftl  commentary 
on  Meichieedek  [Leg,  A Ueg.  ili , 26,p.  103]  la  a  fiilr  parallel  to 
Heb.  tIL  The  latter  seems  more  likely  to  have  been  taken 
directly  from  Psa.  cz,  without  the  interrention  of  Pbllo.) 

Heb.  zlf  ^  Kai  6t  o^TQ*  uMtAcamv  in  XaXcTrai. 


An  €zsniiiuitioii  of  these  pasBages  will,  we  believe, 
ooofirm  the  Tiew  which  haa  been  above  taken  of  the 
doctrinal  differences  between  them ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  will  enable  us  to  discern  a  porpose  to  be  served 
by  the  verbal  resemblances  which  they  nndoubtedty  ex- 
hibit. If  we  except  Instances  of  merely  accidental  sim- 
ilarity in  language,  without  any  affinity  in  thought;  or 
quotations  by  way  of  illustration,  such  as  St.  Paul  occa- 
sioDaUy  borrows  from  heathen  writers ;  or  thoughts  and 
escpressions  derived  from  the  0«  T.,  and  therefore  com- 
mon to  Philo  and  the  apostles,  as  alike  acknowledging 
and  making  use  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures ;  they  may  be 
reduced,  for  the  most  part,  to  two  heads:  first,  the  use  of 
the  name  6  AoyoC)  by  St.  John,  as  a  title  of  Christ,  and 
the  application  to  him,  both  by  St  John  and  St  Paul, 
of  various  attributes  and  offices  ascribed  by  Philo  to 
the  divine  Word,  and  to  the  various  philosophical  rep- 
resentations with  which  the  Word  is  identified ;  and, 
seooodly,  the  recognition,  chiefly  in  the  acknowledged 
writing  of  St  Paul  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
of  a  spiritual  sense,  in  parts  of  Scripture,  distinct  from 
the  literal  interpretation ;  though  this  is  employed  far 
more  cautiously  and  sparingly  than  in  Philo,  and  as  an 
addition  to,  rather  than,  as  Philo  for  the  most  part  em- 
ploys it,  OS  a  sobstitnte  for  the  literal  sense.  The  apos- 
tles, it  would  appear  from  these  passages,  availed  them- 
selves, in  some  degree,  of  the  language  already  estab- 
liabed  in  the  current  speculations  of  their  countrymen, 
in  order  to  correct  the  errors  with  which  that  language 
was  associated,  and  to  lead  men's  minds  to  a  recognition 
of  the  truth  of  which  these  errors  were  the  counterfeit 
This  is  only  what  might  naturally  be  expected  from  men 
desirous  of  adapting  the  truths  which  they  had  to  teach 
to  the  drcumstancee  of  those  to  whom  they  had  to  teach 
then.  There  was  an  earlier  gnosticism  founded  in  part 
<n  the  perversion  of  the  Law,  as  there  was  a  later  gnos- 
tidim  founded  in  part  on  the  perveisbn  of  the  Gospel ; 
and  it  is  probable  that,  at  least  at  the  time  when  St  John 
wnte^  the  influenoe  of  both  h«d  begun  to  be  felt  in  the 


LegU  AUtg.  Ui,  61,  p.  lil.  A  \6yot  tov  eeov  .  .  .  wpwpvra.' 
TOff  not  ftvuuitrarot  rthf  oca  fifov*,  De  AffrieulL  IS,  p.  80& 
Tov  ap^ov  avTW  Xoyov,  wpttr^ovov  v\6v.  Ve  Pnf.  80,  p.  568. 
6  fiiv  wptafivrarot  raiv  Smot  Xo^or.  Ds  SofMl,  I,  87,  p.  668* 
itpXt9p*vt  6  wpmroyovov  avrov  ^«toff  X&yot, 

Qvit  rer,  div.  heer.  48,  p.  BOl.  T«  M  iipxayftX^  Kal  wpta^ 
/StfTOTff  Xo7f*  imptav  ^oipcTov  9oiMi*v  6  ra  oXa  fiwricat 
iroT^p,  (va  fxtSropiov  vrar  to  ftvofitvov  dicupiVif  tov  wtwotntd' 

TOff,  K.  T.  X. 

De  Cherub,  86,  p.  162.  ainov  f^iv  avrov  Tov  Ocoy  .  .  .  Spya- 
vo»  a  Xoyov  0«ov,  bt*  ot  KaTco-Kcvde^ti* 

De  Mwidi  Opif,  61,  p.  86.  irffr  ai«»p«Mrov  koto  piv  rifv 
itavotav  ^timrtu  Sni^  X^t^,  rrs  poKopiat  (COmp.  Sop.  SoL 
vU,  96).  De  Flam,  Abe,  B,  p.  838.  ^mtcmt  Upafuov  q  ^w6- 
cvacpa  If  iiwavyacpa  ftyovm  c^pafidt  6cov  nt  6  x^P^'^'^P 
icTiv  itiitot  \6yot. 

De  Sown.  1, 88,  p.  654.  6  piv  6ii  piyat  ipx*tptvt  rnv  opoXo' 

fiaff  K.  T.  X. 

De  CJteruhm  86,  p.  168.  oitUa  nal  wSXtt  w&va  7va  KaraeKtv^ 
ao^,  riva  cwticeXittv  6*1;  2p'  ol  6npto»py6v,  k.  t.  X.  . .  . 
NcTcX>ii*v  aZv  iiiti  tAv  iv  ptpu  Karamtvmv,  X69  rifv  peyivrn* 
oiKiav  f|  woXtVf  TOi'dc  r6v  Kocpov'  tipficttt  fap  airiov  piv 
avTw  t6v  Oc^v,  k.  t.  X. 

Quiff  rer,  dtfv.  har.  86,  p.  491.  tw  roptl  rwv  cvp^dvrttv 
atralv  X6y^f  or  ciV  ti^v  ofprarnv  iuiovrihttx  iMpijw  iiatp&v  oi64' 
wort  Xtjrtu  rd  aiv^ttrd  wdvra,  8T,  ]>.  498.  OvTMt  6  Btot 
anownaaptwot  tov  TO^ta  t6v  cvpwdvrmir  outov  Xo^oi^,  iiatptt 
rifv  tc  &pop^O¥  Kal  iroiov  r&v  oXmv  ovaiav, 

De  Pmf,  80,  p.  668.  Aifoptv  fdp  tov  &px<cp^a  aim  Sv^pw- 
irov  oXXtt  X670V  ^clov  ctvai,  wdmmv  ovx  iKovoimv  povoVf  liXXd 
Kai  luimwlmt  d6tKnpdri»¥  upiraxo*,  De  FictlO,  p.  846.  oti  6 
wpot  uXq^ciov  6px'*P*^  'at  /iff  iupdmwpot  apiroxot  dpaprn' 
pdrmv  inrriv. 

Legii  AUeg,  ill,  T8,  p.  187.  'Opyr  tap  ort  ol  co^*  ^Tfpov 
bpvvti  6c6r,  oifHv  yap  a&rov  icpeiTTov,  oXXa  Ka>'  iavrov,  ct 
kcTi  itdrrmv  Stptcrot, 

Quie  rer.  div,  hcer.  48,  p.  601.  o  d*  alrrdt  Uirnt  p4»  iart  tov 
^f|Tov  KfipaiVovTor  aci  irpor  to  &^aprov. 


Quod  deter.  poHori  inM  14,  p.  900.  Maprvpfieti  6i  to 

XpncStiv  Xiyiov,  iv  tf  ^*tvp  xP*»M<voff  Kai  /9ofiv  &  wiwov^¥  bwi 
KOKOv  vwiirov  rtiXavySn  evpivMrat,     nfif  yap  6  /it|K»'r*  mi 


^av7«w 
dtaXiytaiat  Awarot ; 


Christian  Church,  and  had  modified  to  some  extent  the 
language  of  its  theology  (see  Burton,  Bampton  LeetureSf 
Pk  218).  If  so,  the  adoption  of  that  language,  as  a  ve- 
hicle of  Christian  doctrine,  would  furnish  the  natural 
means  both  of  correcting  the  errors  which  had  actuaDy 
crept  into  the  Church,  and  of  counteracting  the  influ- 
enoe of  the  source  from  which  they  sprang.  If  the  phil- 
osophical Jews  of  Alexandria,  striving,  as  speculative 
minds  in  every  age  have  striven,  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  their  philosophy  in  an  apprehension  of  the  one  and 
the  absolute,  were  driven  by  the  natural  current  of  such 
speculations  to  think  of  the  supreme  God  as  a  being 
remote  and  solitary,  having  no  relation  to  finite  things, 
and  no  attributes  out  of  which  such  a  relation  can  arise, 
it  is  natural  that  the  inspired  Christian  teacher  should 
have  been  directed  to  provide,  by  means  of  their  own 
l<uiguage,  the  antidote  to  their  error ;  to  point,  in  the 
revelation  of  God  and  man  united  in  one  Christ,  to  the 
truth,  and  to  the  manner  of  attaining  the  truth ;  to  turn 
the  mind  of  the  wandering  seeker  fVom  theory  to  fact, 
from  speculation  to  belief;  to  bid  htm  look,  with  the 
eye  of  faith,  to  that  great  mystery  of  godliness  in  which 
the  union  of  the  infinite  and  the  finite  is  realized  in  fact, 
though  remaining  still  incomprehensible  in  theory'.  If 
the  same  philosophers,  again,  seeking  to  bridge  over 
the  chasm  which  their  speculations  had  interposed  be- 
tween God  and  man,  distorted  the  partial  revelation  of 
the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  which  their  Scriptures  sup- 
plied, into  the  likeness  of  the  ideal  universe  of  the  Pla- 
tonist,  or  of  the  half- personified  world -reason  of  the 
Stoic,  it  was  surely  no  unworthy  object  of  the  apostolic 
teaching  to  lead  them,  by  means  of  the  same  language, 
to  the  true  import  of  that  revelation,  as  made  known,  in 
its  later  and  fuller  manifestation,  by  the  advent  of  the 
Word  made  flesh.  If  the  Platonizing  expositor  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  eager  to  find  the  foreign  philosophy 
which  he  adopted  in  the  oracles  of  God  committed  to 
his  own  people,  explained  away  their  literal  import  by 
a  system  of  allegory  and  metaphor,  it  was  natural  that 
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the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Coveiumt  should  point 
oat  the  tnie  meaning  of  those  marks  which  the  Jewish 
history  and  religion  so  clearly  bear  of  a  spiritnal  signifi- 
cance beyond  themselves,  by  showing  how  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Law  and  the  record  of  God's  dealings  with 
his  chosen  people  are  not  an  allegory  contrived  for  the 
teaching  of  a  present  philosophy,  but  an  anticipation, 
designed  by  the  divine  Author  of  the  whole  as  a  prep- 
aration, directly  and  indirectly,  by  teaching  and  train- 
ing, by  ritual  and  prophecy,  by  type  and  symbol,  to 
make  ready  the  way  for  him  that  was  to  come. 

The  attempts  made  by  Grossmann,  Gfr6rer,  and  oth- 
ers, to  explain  the  origin  of  Christianity  as  an  of&hoot 
of  the  Jewish  philosophy  of  Alexandria  rest  mainly  on 
these  occasional  coincidences  of  language,  while  over- 
looking fundamental  differences  of  doctrine.  The  ideal 
Logos,  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Alexandrian 
philosophy,  has  no  place  in  the  teaching  of  the  X.  T. 
The  belief  in  one  Christ,  very  God  and  very  man,  has 
not  only  no  place  in,  but  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
philosophical  speculations  of  Philo.  For  his  personal 
relations  to  Christianity,  see  Philo.  Christianity  came 
into  the  world  at  a  time  when  the  Gneco-Jewish  modes 
of  thought,  of  which  Philo  is  the  representative,  were 
prevalent ;  and  the  earliest  Christian  teachers,  so  far  as 
they  had  to  deal  with  those  to  whom  that  philosophy 
was  familiar,  could  do  so  most  effectually  by  means  of 
its  language  and  associations.  These  considerations 
seem  naturally  to  explain  the  resemblance  and  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  systems — resemblance  as  re- 
gards the  language  empbyed ;  difference  as  regards  the 
doctrine  which  that  language  conveys. 

See  Keferstein,  PhUo*t  Lehre  v.  d.  gottL  MUielwesen 
(Leips.  1846) ;  Niedner,  De  Xoytfi  apudPhilonem  (in  the 
Zeittchr,/.  hist.  TAeoL  1849) ;  Clarke's  Comm,  ad  loc  Joh. ; 
Biyant,  Philo  Judaus  (Cambr.  1797, 8vo).    See  Logos. 

IIL  ChrisHanittf  in  Coniad  tcith  Ancient  Philosophy, 
— The  only  direct  trace  of  the  contact  of  Christianity 
with  Western  philosophy  in  the  N.  T.  is  in  the  account 
of  Paul's  visit  to  Athens,  where  '*  certain  philosophers 
of  the  Epicureans  and  of  the  Stoics*'  (Acts  xvii,  18) — 
the  representatives,  that  is,  of  the  two  great  moral 
schools  which  divided  the  West — *^  encountered  him ;" 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  apostolic  Ynritings  to  show 
that  it  exercised  any  important  influence  upon  the  early 
Church  (oomp.  1  Cor.  i,  22-24).  But  it  was  otherwise 
with  Eastern  speculation,  which,  as  it  was  less  scientific 
in  form,  penetrated  more  deeply  through  the  mass  of 
the  people.  The  "  philosophy"  against  which  the  Co- 
lossians  were  warned  (CoL  ii,  8)  seems  undoubtedly  to 
have  been  of  Eastern  origin,  containing  elements  simi- 
lar to  those  which  were  afterwards  embodied  in  various 
shapes  of  gnosticism,  as  a  selfish  asceticism  and  a  su- 
perstitious reverence  for  angels  (ver.  16-28) ,  and  in  the 
Epistles  to  Timothy,  addressed  to  Ephesus,  in  whieh 
city  Paul  anticipated  the  rise  of  false  teaching  (Acts 
XX,  30),  two  distinct  forms  of  error  may  be  traced,  in 
addition  to  Judaism,  due  more  or  less  to  the  same  influ- 
ence. One  of  these  was  a  vain  spiritualiffln,  insisting 
on  ascetic  observances,  and  interpreting  the  resurrection 
as  a  moral  change  (1  Tim.  iv,  1-7 ;  2  Tim.  ii,  16-18) ;  the 
other  a  materialism  allied  to  sorcery  (2  Tim.  iil,  13,  yo- 
i|rc(,')>  The  former  is  that  which  is  peculiarly  **fiilse- 
styled  gnosis"  (1  Tim.  vi,  20),  abounding  in  "profane 
and  old  wives'  fables"  (iv,  7)  and  empty  discussions  (i, 
6 ;  vi,  20) ;  the  latter  has  a  close  connection  with  ear- 
lier tendencies  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix,  19),  and  with  the 
traditional  accounts  of  Simon  Magus  (comp.  viii,  9), 
whose  working  on  the  early  Church,  however  obscure, 
was  unquestionably  most  important.  These  antago- 
nistic and  yet  complementary  forms  of  heresy  found  a 
wide  development  in  later  times;  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  no  trace  of  dualism,  of  the  distinction  of  the  Crea- 
tor and  the  Redeemer,  the  Demiurge  and  the  tnie  God, 
which  formed  so  essential  a  tenet  of  the  Gnostic  schools, 
occurs  in  the  N.  T.  (oomp.  Thiersch,  Versuch  zur  Her' 
sklluHff  d.  hist,  JStaru^unktes,  etc,  p.  231-304). 


The  writings  of  the  snb-apostolic  age,  with  the  ez« 
ception  of  the  famous  anecdote  of  Justin  Martyr  {Dial 
2-4),  throw  little  light  upon  the  relations  of  Christian- 
ity and  philosophy.  The  heretical  systems  again  are 
too  obscnre  and  complicated  to  illustrate  more  than  the 
general  admixture  of  foreign  (especially  Eastern)  tenets 
with  the  apostolic  teaching.  One  book,  however,  has 
been  preserved  in  various  shapes,  which,  though  still 
unaccountably  neglected  in  Church  histories,  contains 
a  vivid  delineation  of  the  speculative  struggle  which 
Christianity  had  to  maintain  with  Judaism  and  hea- 
thenism. The  Clementine  HomUiet  (ed.  Dressel,  18d8) 
and  Recognitions  (ed.  Gersdorf,  1838)  are  a  kind  of  phi- 
losophy of  religion,  and  in  subtlety  and  richness  of 
thought  yield  to  no  early  Christian  writings.  The  pict- 
ure which  the  supposed  author  draws  of  his  early  relig- 
ious doubts  is  evidently  taken  from  life  (Clem.  Reeogn, 
i,  1-3;  Neander,  CK  Hist  i,  43,  EngL  transL);  and  in 
the  discussions  which  follow  there  are  clear  traces  of 
Western  as  well  as  Eastern  philosophy  (Uhlhom,  Die 
Horn,  u,  Recogn,  d,  Clem.  If  cm.  p.  404,  etc.). 

At  the  dose  of  the  2d  century,  when  the  Church  of 
Alexandria  came  into  marked  intellectnal  pre-eminence, 
the  mutual  influence  of  Christianity  and  Neo-Platonism 
opened  a  new  field  of  speculation,  or,  rather,  the  two 
systems  were  presented  in  forms  designed  to  meet  the 
acknowledged  wants  of  the  time.  According  to  the 
commonly  received  report,  Origen  was  the  scholar  of 
Ammonius  Saccas,  who  first  gave  consistency  to  the 
later  Platonlsm,  and  for  a  long  time  ho  was  the  contem- 
porary of  Plotinus  (AD.  20&-270),  who  was  its  noblest 
expositor.  Neo-Platonism  was,  in  fact,  an  attempt  to 
seize  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  apart  from  its  historic 
basis  and  human  elements.  The  separation  between 
the  two  was  absolute ;  and  yet  the  splendor  of  the  one- 
sided spiritualism  of  the  Neo-Platonists  attracted  in 
some  cases  the  admiration  of  the  Christian  fathers  (Ba- 
sil, Theodoret),  and  the  wide  circulation  of  the  writings 
of  the  pseudo-Dionysius  the  Areopagite  served  to  prop- 
agate many  of  their  doctrines  under  an  orthodox  name 
among  the  schoolmen  and  mystics  of  the  Middle  Ages 
(Vogt,  NeU'Platonismus  u.  Christenihum,  1836 ;  Herzog, 
EncjfkUfp,  s.  V.  Neu-Platonismus).     See  Kbo-Plato> 

MISM. 

The  want  which  the  Alexandrian  fathers  endeavored 
to  satbfy  is  in  a  great  measure  the  want  of  our  own 
time.  If  Christianity  be  truth,  it  must  have  points  of 
special  connection  with  all  nations  and  all  periods.  The 
differenoe  of  character  in  the  constituent  writings  of  the 
N.  T.  are  evidently  typical,  and  present  the  Gospel  in  a 
form  (if  technical  language  may  be  used)  now  ethical, 
now  logical,  now  mystical.  The  varieties  of  aspect 
thus  indicated  combine  to  give  the  idea  of  a  harmonious 
whole.  Clement  rightly  maintained  that  there  is  a 
"gnosis"  in  Christianity  distinct  from  the  errors  of 
gnosticism.  The  latter  was  a  premature  attempt  to 
connect  the  Gospel  with  earlier  systems;  the  former  a 
result  of  conflict  grounded  on  faith  ^ohler,  Patrologie, 
p.  424,  etc.).  Christian  philosophy  may  be  in  one  sense 
a  contradiction  in  terms,  for  Christianity  confessedly 
derives  its  first  principles  from  revelation,  and  not  from 
simple  reason ;  but  there  is  no  less  a  true  philosophy  of 
Christianity,  which  aims  to  show  how  completely  these, 
by  their  form,  their  substance,  and  their  consequences, 
meet  the  instincts  and  aspirations  of  all  ages.  The  ex- 
position of  such  a  philosophy  would  be  the  work  of  a 
modem  Origen. 

See  Haber,  Philosophie  der  Kirchenvater  (MUncb. 
1859);  Si6cki,Philos.  d.  patristischen  Zeii  (WUnbnrg, 
1859) ;  Moller,  Kosmologie  in  d,  ffriech.  KirtAe  (Halle, 
1868). 

lY.  Patristic  Heeogmtion  of  the  Propedeutic  Ojfioe  qf 
Greek  Phihsophy^rhe  divine  discipline  of  the  Jews 
was  in  nature  essentially  moraL  See  Philosophy, 
Hebbew.  The  lessons  which  it  was  designed  to  teach 
were  embodied  in  the  family  and  the  nation.  Yet  this 
was  not  in  itself  a  complete  discipline  of  oar  natara. 
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The  reasoD,  do  less  than  the  will  and  the  affections,  had 
an  office  to  discharge  in  preparing  man  for  the  incama- 
tiofl.  The  proceiB  and  the  iasae  in  the  two  cases  were 
widely  di£ferent,  bnt  they  were  in  some  sense  comple- 
mentary. Even  in  time  this  relation  holds  good.  The 
dlTine  kingdom  of  the  Jews  was  just  overthrown  when 
free  specolation  arose  in  the  Ionian  colonies  of  Asia. 
The  teaching  of  the  last  prophet  nearly  synchronized 
with  the  death  of  Socrates.  All  other  difierences  be- 
tween the  discipline  of  reason  and  that  of  revelation  are 
implicitly  included  in  their  fundamental  difference  of 
method.  In  the  one,  man  boldly  aspired  at  once  to 
God;  in  the  other,  God  disclosed  himself  gradually  to 
man.  Philosophy  failed  as  a  religious  teacher  practi- 
cally (Rom.  i,  21, 22),  but  it  bore  noble  witness  to  an 
inward  law  (ii,  14, 15).  It  laid  open  instinctive  wants 
which  it  could  not  satisfy.  It  cleared  away  error, 
when  it  could  not  found  truth.  It  swayed  the  foremost 
minds  of  a  nation,  when  it  left  the  mass  without  hope. 
In  its  purest  and  grandest  forms  it  was  **  a  schoolmaster 
to  bring  men  to  Christ"  (Oem.  Alex.  Strwiu  i,  §  28). 

This  function  of  ancient  philosophy  is  distinctly  rec- 
ognised by  many  of  the  greatest  of  the  fatherai    The 
principle  which  is  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  Justin 
Hsrtyr  on  ^  the  Seminal  Word"  finds  a  dear  and  sys- 
tematic expression  in  Clement  of  Alexandria  (comp.  Be- 
depenning,  OrigeneSy  i,  437-489).     ^  Every  race  of  men 
participated  in  the  Word.     And  they  who  lived  with 
the  Word  were  Christians,  even  if  they  were  held  to  be 
(;odies8  (oSreoi),  as,  for  example,  among  the  Greeks, 
Socrates  and  Heraclitua,  and  those  like  them"  (Just. 
3Urt.  Ap,  i,  46;  oomp.  i,  5,  28,  and  ii,  10, 18).     "Phi- 
keophy,"  says  Clement,  "before  the  coming  of  the 
•Lord,  was  necessary  to  Greeks  for  righteousness;  and 
DOW  it  proves  useful  for  godliness,  being  in  some  sort  a 
preliminary  discipline  (rrpoicai6iia  ric  ovaa)  for  those 
who  reap  the  fruits  of  the  faith  through  demonstration. 
. .  .  Perhaps  we  may  say  that  it  was  given  to  the 
Greeks  with  this  special  object  (wpoi}7ov/ifvftic)f  for  it 
brought  (Iwai^oytaryec)  the  Greek  nation  to  Christ,  as 
the  law  brooght  the  Hebrews"  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i, 
5,  §  28;  conap.  9,  §  43,  and  16,  §  80).     In  this  sense  he 
does  not  scruple  to  say  that  ^  Philosophy  was  given  as 
a  peculiar  testament  (^ca^^jnyv)  to  the  Greeks,  as  form- 
ing the  basis  of  the  Christian  philosophy"  (ibid,  vi,  8, 
§  67 ;  comp.  5,  §  41).    Origen,  himself  a  pupil  of  Amroo- 
nius  Saccaa,  speaks  with  less  precision  as  to  the  educa- 
ticmal  power  of  philosophy,  but  his  whole  works  bear 
witness  to  ita  influence.    The  truths  which  the  philos- 
opbera  taught,  he  says,  referring  to  the  words  of  Paul, 
were  from  God,  for  ''God  manifested  these  to  them, 
and  all  things  that  have  been  nobly  said"  (c,  CeU,  vi,  8 ; 
PAiloe,  15).     Augustine,  while  depreciating  the  claims 
cf  the  g^reat  Crentile  teachers,  allows  that  ''some  of 
them  made  great  discoveries,  so  for  as  they  received 
help  from  heaven,  while  they  erred  so  far  as  they  were 
hindered  by  human  frailty"  (Angust.  De  Civ,  ii,  7; 
comp.  De  Dodr,  Chr.  ii,  18).    They  bad,  as  he  else- 
where aaya,  a  distant  vision  of  the  truth,  and  learned 
from  the  teaching  of  nature  what  prophets  learned  from 
the  Spirit  (^Semu  Ixviii,  3 ;  cxl,  etc). 

But  while  many  thus  recognised  in  philosophy  the 
free  witness  of  the  Word  speaking  among  men,  the 
same  writers  in  other  places  sought  to  explain  the  par- 
tial harmony  of  philosophy  and  revelation  by  an  orig- 
inal connection  of  the  two.  This  attempt,  which  in  the 
light  of  a  clearer  criticism  is  seen  to  be  essentially  froit- 
kas  and  even  snicidal,  was  at  least  more  plausible  in 
the  fiiBt  centuries.  A  mnltitode  of  writings  were  then 
eorrent  bearing  the  names  of  the  Sibyl  or  Hystaspes, 
which  were  obviously  based  on  the  0.-T.  Scriptures, 
and  as  long  as  they  were  received  as  gmuine  it  was 
impoasible  Co  doubt  that  Jewish  doctrines  were  spread 
in  the  West  before  the  rise  of  philosophy.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  fathers  ridicule  with  the  bitterest 
eoom  the  contradictions  and  errors  of  philosophers,  it 
amsi  be  remembered  that  they  spoke  often  fresh  from 


a  conflict  with  degenerate  professors  of  systems  which 
had  k>ng  lost  all  real  life.  Some  indeed  there  were, 
chiefly  among  the  Latins,  who  consistently  inveighed 
against  philosophy.  But  even  Tertulllan,  who  is  among 
its  fiercest  adversaries,  allows  that  at  times  the  philoso- 
phers hit  upon  truth  by  a  happy  chance  or  blind  good- 
fortune,  and  yet  more  by  that  "general  feeling  with 
which  God  was  pleased  to  endow  the  soul"  (Tertull.  De 
An,  2).  The  use  which  was  made  of  heathen  specula- 
tion by  heretical  writers  was  one  great  cause  of  its  dis- 
paragement by  their  catholic  antagonists.  Irenseus  en- 
deavors to  reduce  the  Gnostic  teachers  to  a  dilemma : 
either  the  philosophers  with  whom  they  argued  knew 
the  truth  or  they  did  not ;  if  they  did,  the  incarnation 
was  superfluous;  if  they  did  not,  whence  comes  the 
agreement  of  the  true  and  the  false?  (Adv,  Har,  ii,  14, 
7).  Hippolytus  follows  out  the  connection  of  different 
sects  with  earlier  teachers  in  elaborate  detail  Tertul- 
llan, with  characteristic  energy,  declares  that "  FhUoso- 
ophy  funiishes  the  arms  and  the  subjects  of  heresy. 
What  (he  asks)  has  Athens  in  common  with  Jerusa- 
lem? the  Academy  with  the  Church?  heretics  with 
Christians?  Our  training  is  from  the  Porch  of  Solo- 
mon. .  .  .  Let  those  look  to  it  who  bring  forward  a 
Stoic,  a  Platonic,  a  dialectic  Christianity.  We  have  no 
need  of  curious  inquiries  after  the  coming  of  Christ  Je- 
sus, nor  of  investigation  after  the  Gospel"  (TertulL  De 
PrtBacr,  Hcer,  7). 

This  variety  of  judgment  in  the  heat  of  controversy 
was  inevitable.  The  full  importance  of  the  history  of 
ancient  philosophy  was  then  first  seen  when  all  rivalry 
was  over,  and  it  became  possible  to  contemplate  it  as  a 
whole,  animated  by  a  great  law,  often  trembling  on  the 
verge  of  truth,  and  sometimes  by  a  "bold  venture" 
claiming  the  heritage  of  faith.  Yet  even  now  the  rela- 
tions of  the  "  two  old  covenants" — philosophy  and  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures — to  use  the  language  of  Clement — 
have  been  traced  only  imperfectly.  What  has  been 
done  may  encourage  labor,  but  it  does  not  supersede  it. 
In  the  porticos  of  Eastern  churches  Pythagoras  and 
Plato  are  pictured  among  those  who  prepared  the  way 
for  Christianity  (Stanley,  p.  41) ;  but  in  the  West,  sib- 
yls, and  not  philosophers,  are  the  chosen  representatives 
of  the  divine  element  in  Gentile  teaching. 

Philosophy,  Hkbrkw.  The  term  philosophy,  as 
seen  above, may  be  properly  used  in  a  wider  and  in  a  more 
restricted  sense.  In  the  former  it  is  nearly  synonymous 
with  tderuXf  and  embraces  all  departments  of  human 
knowledge  capable  of  being  scientifically  classified — that 
is,  where  the  facts  are  presented  in  their  causes,  where 
phenomena  are  referred  to  principles,  and  arranged  un- 
der laws.  In  the  latter  it  is  confined  to  speculative 
knowledge,  that  which  the  mind  has  of  its  own  opera- 
tions and  laws,  or  which  it  acquires  by  reasoning  from 
its  own  thoughts.  We  have  no  evidence  that  philoso- 
phy in  the  stricter  sense  was  cultivated  by  the  ancient 
Hebrews ;  nor  have  we  much  reason  to  believe  that  sci- 
entific study,  even  as  regards  external  phenomena,  was 
much  followed  by  them.  Forming  our  estimate  from 
what  of  their  literature  has  been  preserved  to  us  in  the 
Bible,  we  must  conclude  that  the  ancient  Hebrew  mind 
was  not  specially  characterized  by  those  tendencies,  nor 
largely  endowed  with  those  faculties  which  give  birth 
to  spcsculative  research.  The  analytical  and  the  logical 
are  but  slightly  perceptible  in  their  mental  products, 
while  the  imaginative,  the  synthetic,  and  the  histori- 
cal largely  predominate.  We  should  be  led  to  infer 
that  they  d^ighted  rather  in  putting  things  together 
according  to  their  analogies  than  in  distributing  them 
according  to  their  differences.  They  were  careful  ob- 
servers of  phenomena,  and  their  minds  sought  scope  in 
bold  flights  of  imagination,  or  reposed  in  calm,  pro- 
tracted, and  profound  reflection;  but  it  was  as  histori- 
ans and  poets  rather  than  as  philosophers  that  they 
looked  on  the  world  both  of  being  and  event. 

It  thus  appears  that  philosophy,  if  we  limit  the  word 
strictly  to  describe  the  free  pursuit  of  knowledge  of 
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which  tnith  is  the  one  complete  end,  is  essentially  of 
Western  growth.  In  the  East  the  search  after  wisdom 
has  always  been  connected  with  practice:  it  has  re- 
mained there,  what  it  was  in  Greece  at  first,  a  part  of 
religion.  The  history  of  the  Jews  offers  no  exception 
to  this  remark :  there  b  no  Jewish  philosophy  properly 
so  called.  Yet  on  the  other  hand  speculation  and  ac- 
tion meet  in  truth ;  and  perhaps  the  most  obvious  les- 
son of  the  O.  T.  lies  in  the  gradual  construction  of  a 
divine  philosophy  by  fact,  and  not  by  speculation.  The 
method  of  Greece  was  to  proceed  from  life  to  God;  the 
method  of  Israel  (so  to  speak)  was  to  proceed  from  God 
to  life.  The  axioms  of  one  system  are  the  conclusions 
of  the  other.  The  one  led  to  the  successive  abandon- 
ment of  the  noblest  domains  of  science  which  man  had 
claimed  originally  as  his  own,  till  it  left  bare  systems 
of  morality;  the  other,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  prepared 
many  to  welcome  the  Christ — the  Truth. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows  that  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  Jews,  using  the  word  in  a  large  sense,  is  to 
be  sought  for  rather  in  the  progress  of  the  national  life 
than  in  special  books.  These,  indeed,  furnish  impor- 
tant illustrations  of  the  growth  of  speculation,  but  the 
history  is  written  more  in  acts  than  in  thoughts.  Step 
by  step  the  idea  of  the  family  was  raised  into  that  of 
the  people;  and  the  kingdom  furnished  the  basis  of 
those  wider  promises  which  included  all  nations  in  one 
kingdom  of  heaven.  The  social,  the  political,  the  cos- 
mical  relations  of  man  were  traced  out  gradually  in  re- 
lation to  God.    See  Jews  ;  Judaism. 

I.  The  Philosophy  of  Nature, — 1,  Primitive  Period, — 
With  the  Hebrews  the  original  theory  of  the  world  was 
BO  simple  that  little  occasion  was  given  to  them  for  spec- 
ulation on  the  mysteries  of  existence.  Their  conception 
of  it  was  essentially  and  wholly  monotheistic.  They 
held  the  existence  of  one  God,  besides  whom  there  was 
no  other ;  and  as  the  world  had  come  into  being  by  his 
simple  fiat,  so  it  was  kept  in  being  by  his  will,  gov- 
erned by  his  immediate  agency,  and  subordinated  to 
the  fulfilment  of  his  designs.  No  trace  is  discoverable 
in  the  Bible  of  those  pantheistic  notions  in  which  the 
thinkers  and  writers  of  other  ancient  nations  seem  so 
generally  to  have  taken  refuge  from  the  perplexities 
arising  out  of  the  relations  of  the  finite  to  the  infinite, 
and  which  at  a  later  period  took  such  hold  of  the 
Jewish  mind,  as  is  attested  by  their  cabalistic  books 
(Freystadt,  Philosophia  Cabbalistica  et  Pantkeismu*^ 
1832).  The  world  and  the  things  in  the  world  were 
regarded  by  them  not  as  emanations  from  God,  nor  as 
in  any  sense  God ;  they  are  all  the  work  of  his  hands, 
proceeding  from  him,  but  as  distinct  from  him  as  the 
work  is  distinct  from  the  workman.  By  the  word  of 
Jehovah  all  things  were  created,  and  by  his  word  they 
are  upheld.  They  all  belong  to  him  as  his  property,  and 
he  does  with  them  as  he  wills.  They  are  his,  but  not  in 
any  sense  he.  As  little  do  the  Hebrews  seem  to  have 
realized  the  idea  of  an  order  of  nature  distinct  from  the 
will  and  power  of  God.  The  phenomena  of  being  and 
event  they  referred  alike  to  the  immediate  agency  of 
the  Almighty.  Causation  was  with  them  simply  God 
acting.  They  thus  removed  the  distinction  between 
the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  not,  as  some  modem 
speculatists  propose,  by  reducing  all  phenomena  under 
natural  laws,  but  by  the  reverse  process,  resolving  all 
into  the  Immediate  operation  of  God.  Man,  as  part  of 
God*s  creation,  is  equally  subject  with  the  rest  to  his 
control.  His  times  and  ways  are  all  in  God's  hand. 
By  God's  power  and  wisdom  he  has  been  fashioned;  by 
God's  goodness  he  is  upheld  and  guided;  by  God's  law 
his  entire  activity  is  to  be  regulated;  at  God*s  com- 
mand he  retires  from  this  active  sphere  and  passes  into 
the  unseen  world,  where  his  spirit  returns  to  him  who 
gave  it. 

But  though  this  simple  and  childlike  theory  of  the 
universe  gave  little  scope  for  speculative  thinking  and 
inquiry,  and  though  the  Bible  presents  us  with  but 
litde  that  indicates  the  existence  of  philosophic  study 


among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  we  are  not  entitled  to  con* 
dude  from  these  data  that  such  pursuits  had  no  exist* 
enoe  among  them.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  it 
was  foreign  to  the  design  and  pretensions  of  the  sacred 
writers  to  discuss  speculatively  points  on  which  they 
were  commissioned  to  speak  authoritatively  in  the 
name  of  €rod ;  nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  we  have 
not  in  the  Bible  the  entire  literature  of  the  Hebrew 
people,  and  that,  as  philosophic  writings  would,  because 
not  addressed  to  the  popiUar  mind,  be  precisely  those 
most  likely  to  be  allowed  to  perish,  it  is  possible  that 
much  may  have  been  lost  which,  had  it  been  preserved, 
would  have  shown  how  and  to  what  extent  scientific 
research  flourished  among  the  Hebrews.  This  sugges- 
tion acquires  force,  not  only  from  the  fact  that  we  know 
that  certain  utterances  by  Solomon  of  a  scientific  kind, 
probably  committed  to  writing,  have  perished  (I  Kings 
iv,  83),  but  also  from  the  statement  in  Ecdes.  xii,  12, 
which,  besides  indicating  that  the  literature  of  the  He- 
brews was  more  copious  than  what  we  now  possess,  leads, 
from  its  connection,  to  the  conclusion  that  part  of  it  at 
least  was  devoted  to  philosophic  inquiry.  The  book  of 
Ecclesiastes  itself,  as  well  as  that  of  Job,  may  be  held 
as  proving  that  the  Hebrew  mind  did  not  acquiesce 
wholly  in  simple  faith,  but  had,  like  mind  elsewhere, 
its  seasons  of  doubt,  question,  and  speculation  on  mat- 
ters relating  to  man's  condition  and  destiny.  Wc  may 
also  point  to  Puu  xlix,  Ixxiii,  and  to  many  passages  in 
the  book  of  Proverbs,  as  indicating  the  same  thing. 
Nor  must  we  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew  is  rich 
in  terms  which  are  appropriate  to  philosophic  inquiry, 
and  indicate  habits  of  analytic  researoh  among  those  by 
whom  they  were  used.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned 
n^asn,  wisdomj  often  used  as  we  use  philotopky  (oomp. 
Eccles.  i,  13,  where  hSZHS  ^ID  might  almost  be  ren- 
dered to  philosophize) ;  "pS,  from  "pa,  between,  to  sepa- 
rale,  to  discern^  to  tutderstand,  L  e.  to  analyze  percep- 
tions into  their  component  elements,  so  as  to  arrive  at 
just  notions  of  them,  whence  tlS*^^,  intighl,  itUeUigeace, 
judgment;  123^'n  and  *^^^^  to  investigate,  to  examine; 
nan,  to  think,  to  reflect;  *jJS,  to  ponder;  y^J^,  to  know, 
whence  T\9%  knowledge.  To  these  may  be  added  their 
names  for  the  mental  part  of  man,  n^"^,  irvivfia ;  C?&3, 
^o^x*! ;  ^^^3,  amma;  33,  Koplia,  ^ijv. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  though  the  Bible 
does  not  present  philosophic  truth  in  a  speculative  form, 
it  presents  abundantiy  the  materials  out  of  which  phi- 
losophies may  be  constructed.  Philosophy  thus  exists 
in  it  as  it  exists  in  nature,  not  (to  use  the  scholastic 
phraseology)  in  a  manifest  and  evolute,  but  in  a  con- 
crete and  involute  state;  and  it  needs  only  a  patient 
collection  of  its  statements,  and  the  arrangement  of 
these  according  to  their  meaning  and  relations,  to  ena- 
ble us  to  construct  systematic  developments  of  them. 
We  may  thus  form  not  only  a  theology  from  the  Bible, 
but  an  anthropology,  including  physiology  and  a  sys- 
tem of  ethics.  See  Boos,  Fundamenla  Psyckohgias  ex 
Sac.  Script.  CoOeeta  (1769) ;  Beck,  Umriss  d.  bUdiseken 
Seelenlehre  (1848);  Haussmann,  Die  bibL  Lehre  wm 
Menschen  (1848) ;  Von  Schubert,  Gesch.  der  Seele  (4th 
ed.  1850) ;  Delitzsch,  System  der  bUd.  Psyckohgie  (2d 
ed.  1861);  Taylor,  Ductor  Dvbitantium  (1660);  Sud- 
dens, Tnstit.  fheoiog.  MoraKs  (1716);  StUudlin,  Lehr* 
buch  der  Moral  JUr  Theohgen  (2d  ed.  1817);  Schlder- 
macher,  Die  ChristluM  Sitte  (1843);  Hariess,  Ckrist- 
liche  Ethik  (4th  ed.  1849) ;  Wuttke,  Handb.  der  ChristL 
Sittenlehre  (2  vok^).     See  BraucAL  Thboloot. 

For  the  natural  science  of  the  Hebrews,  see  Astimhc- 
OMY,  Botany,  Mkdicinb,  Zooix>oy,  and  the  articlee 
on  subjects  of  natural  history  in  this  work.  For  the 
exact  sciences,  see  the  articles  Cbbonoixkiy  and  Num- 
ber. 

2.  Exilian  Psriod— This  is  of  great  interest  to  the 
student  of  the  Bible,  in  consequence  of  the  influence 
which  the  Babykmtan  philosophy  exerted  on  the  opii«- 
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ions  aod  mamier  of  thinkiiig  of  the  Israelites  during 
their  csptiTitv  in  Babyk>ii — an  infloence  of  a  general 
snd  dedded  character,  which  the  rabbina  themselves 
admit,  in  alleging  that  the  names  of  the  angels  and  of 
the  months  were  derived  by  the  house  of  Israel  from 
Babylon  (Roih  HoMhanah,  p.  56).  The  system  of  opin- 
ion and  manner  of  thinking  which  the  captives  met 
with  in  Babylon  cannot  be  characterized  exclusively  as 
Chaldiean,  but  was  made  up  of  elements  whose  birth- 
place was  in  various  parts  of  the  East,  and  which  ap- 
pear to  have  found  in  Babylon  a  not  uncongenial  soil, 
whoe  they  grew  and  produced  fruit  which  coalesced 
into  one  general  system.  Of  these  elements  the  two 
prineipal  were  the  Chaldttan  and  the  Medo-Persian  or 
Zoroastrian.  It  is  to  the  first  that  the  reader's  atten- 
tion is  invited  in  this  article. 

The  Chaldieans,  who  lived  in  a  climate  where  the 
Fsys  of  the  sun  are  never  darkened,  and  the  night  is  al- 
ways dear  and  bright  by  means  of  the  light  of  the 
moon  and  stars,  were  led  to  believe  that  light  was  the 
soul  of  nature.  Accordingly  it  was  by  the  light  of  the 
sun  and  stan  that  the  universal  spirit  brought  forth  all 
things;  and  therefore  the  Chaldeans  offered  their  hom- 
age to  the  Supreme  Being  in  the  heavenly  bodies, 
where  he  appeared  to  them  in  a  special  manner  to 
dwdL  As  the  stars  form  separate  bodies,  imagination 
represented  them  as  distinct  existences,  which  had 
each  their  peculiar  functions,  and  exerted  a  separate 
influence  in  bringing  forth  the  productions  of  nature. 
The  idea  of  a  universal  spirit  diiwppeared,  as  being  too 
abstract  for  the  people,  and  not  without  difficulty  for 
cultivated  minds ;  and  woiship  was  offered  to  the  stars 
as  so  many  powers  that  governed  the  world.  It  is  easy 
to  see  how  the  Cfaaldfleans  passed  from  this  eariy  cor- 
ruption of  the  primitive  religion  of  the  Bible  to  a  low 
and  degrading  polytheism. 

As  light  was  regarded  as  the  only  moving  power  of 
nature,  and  every  star  had  its  own  influence,  su  natural 
phenomena  appeared  the  result  of  the  particular  influ- 
ence of  that  heavenly  body  which  at  any  given  time 
was  above  the  horizon;  and  the  Chaldssan  philosophers 
believed  that  they  found  the  cause  of  events  in  its  po- 
sition, and  the  means  of  foretelling  events  in  its  move- 
mentiL  These  views,  and  perhaps  the  extraordinary 
beat  and  the  pestilential  winds  which  in  certain  months 
prevail  in  the  country,  and  against  which  there  is  no 
protection  except  in  the  hills,  led  the  Chaldaans  to  the 
mountains  which  gird  the  land.  On  these  observato- 
ries, which  nature  seems  to  have  expressly  formed  for 
the  purpose,  they  studied  the  positions  and  movements 
of  the  heavenly  host^  They  thought  they  saw  that 
similar  phenomena  were  constantly  accompanied  by  the 
iame  conjunction  of  the  stars,  which  seemed  to  observe 
regular  movements  and  a  similar  course.  On  this  the 
CkaldKan  priests  came  to  the  conviction  that  natural 
events  are  bound  together,  and  that  sacrifices  do  not 
interrupt  their  course;  that  they  all  have  a  common 
origin,  which  works  according  to  unknown  prindples 
and  laws,  whose  discovery  is  so  important  as  to  deserve 
their  best  attention.  The  heavenly  bodies  themselves 
are  obedient  to  these  laws;  their  formation,  position, 
snd  influence  are  consequences  of  these  universal  laws, 
by  which  nature  was  controlled.  This  determined  the 
Chaldaans  to  seek  in  the  heavens  the  knowledge  of  the 
original  cause  which  created  the  world,  and  of  the  laws 
whidi  that  cause  followed  in  the  formation  of  things 
snd  in  the  production  of  phenomena,  since  in  the  heav- 
ens dwelt  the  power  which  brings  all  things  forth. 

The  stars  were  masses  of  light ;  the  space  which  held 
them  were  filled  with  light;  no  other  power  appeared 
to  operate  therein:  accordingly  the  Chaldaans  hdd 
light  to  be  the  movuig  power  which  had  produced  the 
stasL  It  could  not  be  doubted  that  this  power  pos- 
sessed intelligence,  and  the  operations  of  the  mind  ap- 
pear to  have  so  much  resemblance  to  the  subtlety  and 
fleecness  of  light  that  men  who  had  only  imagination 
Uk  their  guide  had  no  hesitation  to  reprtsent  intelli- 


gence as  a  property  of  light,  and  the  universal  spirit  oi 
highest  intelligence  as  light  itself.  The  observatioDa 
of  the  Chaldeans  had  taught  them  that  the  «^»ftancfg 
of  the  stars  fW>m  the  earth  are  unequal,  and  that  light 
decreases  in  its  approach  to  the  earth,  on  which  they 
concluded  that  light  streams  forth  from  an  endless  foun- 
tain far  removed  from  the  earth,  in  doing  which  it  fills 
space  with  its  beams,  and  forms  the  heavenly  bodies  in 
different  positions  and  of  different  magnitudes.  The 
creative  spirit  was  therefore  set  forth  by  them  under 
the  image  of  an  eternal,  inexhaustible  fountain  of  light; 
they  thought  this  fountain  was  to  the  universe  what 
the  sun  is  to  the  regions  lighted  and  warmed  by  his 
beams. 

As  light  becomes  less  in  propagating  itself,  its  foun- 
tain must  be  of  an  inconcdvable  subtlety  and  purity, 
and,  accordingly,  in  its  loftiest  condition,  intelligent. 
As  its  beams  are  removed  from  their  source  they  lose 
their  activity,  and  by  the  gradual  waning  of  their  influ- 
ence sink  from  their  original  perfection ;  they  therefore 
produced  different  existences  and  intelligences,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  became  more  distant  from  the  fountain 
of  light;  at  last,  passing  from  one  element  into  another, 
they  lost  their  lightness,  were  pressed  together,  and 
made  dense,  till  they  became  corporeal,  and  produced 
chaos.  There  accordingly  was  between  the  Supreme 
Being  and  the  earth  a  chain  of  intermediate  existences, 
whose  perfections  decreased  as  they  were  more  remote 
from  the  First  Great  Cause.  This  Supreme  Bdng  had 
communicated  in  a  distinguished  degree  his  primary 
radiations,  intelligence,  power,  productiveness ;  all  other 
emanations  had,  in  proportion  to  their  distance  from  the 
highest  intelligenoe,  a  less  and  less  share  in  these  per- 
fections; and  thus  were  the  different  regions  of  light, 
from  the  moon  to  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Supreme, 
filled  with  various  orders  of  spirits. 

The  space  which  contained  the  First  Cause,  or  Foun- 
tain of  radiations,  was  filled  with  pure  and  happy  in- 
telligences. Immediatdy  beneath  this  region  began  the 
corporeal  world,  or  the  empyreum,  which  was  a  bound- 
less space,  lighted  by  the  pure  light  which  flowed  im- 
mediatdy from  the  Great  Source;  this  empyreum  was 
filled  with  an  infinitely  less  pure  fire  than  the  original 
light,  but  immeasurably  finer  than  all  bodies,  Bdow 
this  was  the  ether,  or  grosser  region,  filled  with  still 
grosser  fire.  Kext  came  the  fixed  stars,  spread  over  a 
wide  region  where  the  thickest  parts  of  the  ethered  fire 
had  come  together  and  formed  the  stars.  The  world 
of  planets  succeeded,  which  contained  the  sun,  moon, 
and  the  wandering  star&  Then  came  the  last  order  of 
beings— the  rude  dements  which  are  deprived  of  all  ac- 
tivity, and  withstand  the  motions  and  influence  of  light. 
The  different  parts  of  the  world  are  in  contact,  and  the 
spirits  of  the  upper  regions  can  influence  the  lower,  as 
well  as  descend  and  enter  into  them.  As  the  chaotic 
elements  were  without  shape  and  motion,  the  spirits  of 
the  higher  regions  must  have  formed  the  earth,  and  hu- 
man souls  are  spirits  sprung  from  them.  To  these  spir- 
its from  above  the  system  of  the  Chddceans  ascribed  all 
the  productions,  appearances,  and  movements  upon  the 
earth.  The  formation  of  the  human  body,  the  growth 
of  the  fruits,  all  the  gifts  of  nature,  were  attributed  to 
beneficent  spirits.  In  the  space  bdow  the  moon,  in  the 
midst  of  night,  tempests  arose,  lightnings  threaded  the 
dark  douds,  thunder  broke  forth  and  laid  waste  the 
earth ;  there  were  found  spirits  of  darkness,  corporeal 
demons  spread  through  the  air.  Often,  too,  were  flames 
of  fire  seen  to  rise  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  the 
mountains  were  shaken.  Karthly  powen  or  demons 
were  supposed  to  dwdl  in  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  and 
since  matter  was  hdd  to  be  without  activity,  all  move- 
ments  were  attributed  to  spirits.  Storms,  volcanoes, 
tempests,  appeared  to  have  no  other  object  than  to  de- 
stroy human  happiness;  and  these  demons  were  hdd 
to  he  wicked  spirits  who  produced  these  evils;  to  them 
every  unfortunate  event  was  ascribed,  and  a  sort  of  hi- 
erarchy was  formed  of  these  evil  beings,  as  had  been 
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done  in  the  case  of  the  good  spiriti.  But  whr  did  not 
the  Supreme  Mind  put  down,  by  an  exertion  of  his  pow- 
er, this  swarm  of  widced  spirits?  Some  thought  it  was 
breath  the  dignity  of  the  Primary  Essence  to  contend 
with  these  demons ;  others  were  of  opinion  that  these 
bad  spirits  were  naturally  indeetmcdble,  and  as  the  Su- 
preme could  neither  destroy  nor  improve  them,  he  had 
banished  them  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  and  to  the  re- 
gion beneath  the  moon,  where  they  indulged  in  their 
baseness  and  exercised  their  dominion :  in  order,  how- 
ever, to  protect  the  human  race  against  fiends  so  nu- 
merous and  fearful,  he  commissioned  good  spirits,  whose 
office  it  was  to  defend  men  against  these  corporeal  die- 
roons.  As  the  good  and  the  bad  spirits  had  various 
degrees  of  power  and  different  offices,  so  they  bad  names 
given  to  them  which  described  their  functions.  As  the 
good  spirits  were  under  an  obligation  to  protect  men 
and  furnish  succor  in  their  need,  they  were  compelled 
to  learn  human  language;  accordingly,  it  was  believed 
that  a  guardian  angel  against  every  evil  was  possessed 
by  every  one  who  bore  his  mysterious  name — a  name 
which  was  to  be  pronounced  only  when  succor  was  need- 
ed. All  manner  of  names  were  therefore  devised,  by 
which  the  good  spirits  were  conjured  or  informed  of 
human  necessities;  and  all  the  combinations  of  the  al- 
phabet were  exhausted  in  order  to  bring  about  a  com- 
merce between  men  and  angels.  Here  is  the  origin  of 
the  Cabala,  which  gave  strange  names  to  these  spirits 
in  order  to  bring  them  into  connection  with  men,  and 
by  this  means  to  do  wonderful  things  (Matt  xii,  24-27). 
These  names  also  sometimes  served  to  drive  bad  spirits 
away :  they  were  a  kind  of  exorcism.  For  since  it  was 
believed  that  these  dsmons  had  been  banished  to  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  and  that  they  could  do  evil  only  in 
consequence  of  having  baffled  the  vigilance  of  the  guar- 
dian spirits  and  escaped  to  the  outer  world,  so,  it  was 
held,  they  were  compelled  to  flee  as  soon  as  they  heard 
the  name  of  the  good  angels  whose  business  it  was  to 
keep  them  shut  up  in  subterranean  caverns,  and  to  pun- 
ish them  if  they  ventured  from  their  prison-house.  A 
power,  too,  was  ascribed  to  the  name  of  the  spirit,  or  to 
the  image  which  marked  his  office — a  power  which 
forced  the  spirit  to  come  on  being  called ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, it  was  held  that  this  name  carved  on  a  stone  kept 
the  spirit  near  the  person  who  wore  the  stone — a  no- 
tion in  which  is  probably  found  the  origin  of  taUsmans, 
formed  either  by  words  or  symbolical  figures. 

8.  CabcduUc  Pei-iod, — It  is  uncertain  at  what  date  the 
earliest  Cabala  (i.  e.  Tradition)  received  a  definite  form ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  two  great  divisions  of 
which  it  is  composed, "  the  Chariot**  (^Mercabahj  £zek.i), 
and  <'  the  Creation"  {Bere$hith,  Gen.  i),  found  a  wide  de- 
velopment before  the  Christian  sera.  The  first  dealt  with 
the  manifestation  of  God  in  himself;  the  second  with  his 
manifestation  in  Nature ;  and  as  the  doctrine  was  hand- 
ed down  orally,  it  received  naturally,  both  from  its  ex- 
tent and  form,  great  additions  from  foreign  sources.  On 
the  one  side  it  was  open  to  the  Persian  doctrine  of 
emanation,  on  the  other  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
the  Incarnation ;  and  the  tradition  was  deeply  impressed 
by  both  before  it  was  first  committed  to  writing  in  the 
7th  or  8th  century.  At  present  the  original  sources 
for  the  teaching  of  the  Cabala  are  the  Sephrr  Jezirah, 
or  Book  of  Creation,  and  the  Sepker  Hazohar,  or  Book 
of  Splendor.  The  former  of  these  date^  in  its  present 
form,  from  the  8th,  and  the  latter  from  the  18th  century 
(Zunz,  GoUe^d.  Vortr,  d,  Juden,  p.  166 ;  Jellinek,  Mosea 
bm-Schemtob  de  Leorij  Leips.  1851).  Both  are  based 
upon  a  system  of  pantheism.  In  the  Book  of  Creation 
the  cabalistic  ideas  are  given  in  their  simplest  form, 
and  offer  some  points  of  comparison  with  the  system  of 
the  {^"thagoreans.  The  book  begins  with  an  enume- 
ration of  the  thirty-two  ways  of  wisdom  seen  in  the 
constitution  of  the  world ;  and  the  analysis  of  this  num- 
ber is  supposed  to  contain  the  key  to  the  mysteries  of 
Nature.  The  primary  division  is  into  10  4- 22.  The 
number  10  represenu  the  ten  Sephiroth  (figuies)  which 


answer  to  the  ideal  world ;  22,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
number  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  answers  to  the  world 
of  objecta;  the  object  being  related  to  the  idea  aa  a 
word,  formed  of  letters,  to  a  number.  Twenty-two 
again  is  equal  to  8  -|-7 + 12 ;  and  each  of  these  numben, 
which  constantly  recur  in  the  O.-T.  Scriptures,  is  io- 
vested  with  a  peculiar  meaning.  Generally  the  funda- 
mental conceptions  of  the  book  may  be  thus  represented : 
The  ultimate  Being  is  Divine  Wisdom  {Chokmahj  trty- 
^I'a).  The  universe  is  originally  a  harmonious  thought 
of  Wisdom  (Number,  Sephirah) ;  and  the  thought  ia 
afterwards  expressed  in  letters,  which  form,  as  words, 
the  germ  of  things.  Man,  with  his  twofold  nature,  thus 
represents  in  some  sense  the  whole  universe.  He  is  the 
microcosm  in  which  the  body  clothes  and  veils  the  soul, 
as  the  phenomenal  world  veils  the  spirit  of  God.  It  ia 
impossible  to  follow  out  here  the  details  of  this  system, 
and  it«  development  in  Zohar;  but  it  is  obvious  how 
great  an  influence  it  must  have  exercised  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture.  The  calculation  of  the  numer- 
ical worth  of  words  (comp.  Rev.  xiii,  18;  GematriOf 
Buxtorf,  Lex,  Rabh,  p.  446),  the  resolution  of  words  into 
initial  letters  of  new  words  {Notarieon,  Buxtorf,  p.  1389), 
and  the  transposition  or  interchange  of  letters  {Temu- 
roA),  were  used  to  obtain  the  inner  meaning  of  the  text ; 
and  these  practices  have  continued  to  affect  modem  Jew- 
ish exegesis. 

The  fhigmenta  of  Berosus,  preserved  by  Eusebins  and 
Josephus,  and  to  be  fotwd  in  Scaltger  (Z>e  EmtndaL 
Temp,)f  and  more  fully  in  Fabricius  (Bihl,  Or.  xiv,  175), 
afford  some  information  on  the  subject  of  Chaldsean 
philosophy.  Berosus  was  a  priest  of  the  god  Baal,  at 
Babylon,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  On  the 
naturalistic  philosophy  of  the  Jews  in  general,  the 
Talmud  and  other  works  of  the  Jewish  rabbins  mav 
also  be  advantageously  consulted,  together  with  the  fol- 
lowing authorities :  £useb.Pra|p.  j^van^.  ix,  10;  Philo, 
Dt  Miff.  Mun, ;  Seldeu,  De  Diu  SyriSf  Prolcg.  3 ;  Stan- 
ley, Hitt.  of  Oriental  PhUotoph^t  Kleuker,  Utber  die 
Natur  und  den  Ur$prung  der  Emanaiiarulehre  bei  den 
KabbaUtten  (Riga,  1786) ;  MoUtor,  Pkiiog,  der  Gttdnckie 
(1827-28);  Hartmann,  /He  enge  Verbindung  det  A,  T. 
mil  dem  N,  (1831) ;  Ketzer,  Lexicon  von  P.  Fritz  (1888) ; 
Brucken,  Hiet-Crit,  Phil;  Bitter,  Getckichte  der  PhiL; 
Nork,  Vergleichende  Mythohgie  (1836);  Lntterbeck, 
Neu-4ett  LehrbegHff,  i,  223-254;  Reoss,  Kabbah,  in 
Herzog*s  Encyhiop, ;  Joel,  Die  Religiowphilos,  d,  Zohar 
(1849) ;  Westcott,  TntrwL  to  GotpeU,  p.  181- 184 ;  Franck, 
Im  Kabbale  (1848).    See  Cabala. 

II.  The  Philosophy  of  HiMtx^ry, — ^The  philosophy  of 
the  Jews  is,  as  has  been  seen  from'  the  above  outline  of 
its  naturalistic  relations,  essentially  a  moral  philosophy, 
resting  on  a  definite  connection  with  God.  The  doc- 
trines of  Creation  and  Providence,  of  an  Infinite  Divine 
Person  and  of  a  responsible  human  will,  which  else- 
where form  the  ultimate  limits  of  speculation,  are  here 
assumed  at  the  outset.  The  difficulties  which  they  in- 
volve are  but  rarely  noticed.  Even  when  they  are 
canvassed  most  deeply,  a  moral  answer  drawn  from  the 
great  duties  of  life  is  that  in  which  the  questioner  finds 
repose.  The  earlier  chapters  of  Genesis  contain  an  in- 
troduction to  the  direct  training  of  the  people  which 
follows.  Premature  and  partial  developments,  king^ 
doms  based  on  godless  might,  stand  in  contrast  with, 
the  slow  foundation  of  the  divine  polity.  To  distin- 
guish rightly  the  moral  principles  which  were  sucoes-- 
sively  cidled  out  in  this  latter  work  would  be  to  write 
a  history  of  Israel;  but  the  philosophical  significance 
of  the  great  crises  through  which  the  people  passed 
lies  upon  the  surface.  The  call  of  Abraham  set  forth 
at  once  the  central  lesson  of  faith  in  the  Unseen,  on 
which  all  others  were  raised.  The  father  of  the  nation 
was  first  isolated  from  all  natural  ties  before  he  received 
the  promise;  his  heir  was  the  son  of  his  extreme  age; 
his  inheritance  was  to  him  ''as  a  strange  land."  Th« 
history  of  the  patriarchs  brought  out  into  yet  clearer 
light  the  sovereignty  of  God;  the  younger  was  pre* 
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feired  before  the  elder;  safTering  prepared  the  way  for 
aafetj  and  triamph.  God  was  seen  to  make  a  cov- 
enant with  man,  and  his  action  iiras  written  in  the  rec- 
ords of  A  chosen  familv.  A  new  sra  followed.  A  na- 
tion  grew  up  in  the  presence  of  Egyptian  culture.  Per- 
secution united  elements  which  seem  otherwise  to  have 
been  on  the  point  of  being  absorbed  by  foreign  powers. 
God  revealed  himself  now  to  the  people  in  the  wider 
relations  of  Lawgiver  and  Judge.  The  solitary  disci- 
pline of  the  desert  familiarized  them  with  his  majesty 
and  his  mercy.  The  wisdom  of  Egypt  was  hallowed 
to  new  uses.  The  promised  land  was  gained  by  the 
open  working  of  a  divine  Sovereign.  The  outlines  of 
national  faith  were  written  in  defeat  and  victory;  and 
the  work  of  the  theocracy  closed.  Unman  passion  then 
claimed  a  dominaht  influence.  The  people  required  a 
king.  A  fixed  Temple  was  substituted  for  the  shifting 
Tabernacle.  Times  of  disruption  and  disaster  followed ; 
and  the  voice  of  prophets  declared  the  spiritual  mean- 
ing of  the  kingdom.  In  the  midst  of  sorrow  and  de- 
feat and  desolation  the  horizon  of  hope  was  extended. 
The  kingdom  which  man  had  prematurely  founded  was 
seen  to  be  the  image  of  a  nobler  '*  kingdom  of  God." 
The  nation  learned  its  connection  with  **  all  the  kin- 
dred of  the  earth."  The  Captivity  confirmed  the  les- 
son, and  after  it  the  Dispersion.  The  moral  effects  of 
these,  and  the  influence  which  Persian,  Greek,  and  Ro- 
man, the  inheritors  of  all  the  wisdom  of  the  East  and 
We^  exercised  upon  the  Jews,  have  been  elsewhere 
noticed.  See  Cyrus;  Disperskd.  The  divine  disci- 
pline closed  before  the  special  human  discipline  began. 
The  personal  relations  of  God  to  the  individual,  the 
family,  the  nation,  mankind,  were  established  in  inef- 
faceable history,  and  then  other  truths  were  brought 
into  harmony  with  these  in  the  long  period  of  mlence 
which  separates  the  two  Testaments.  But  the  har- 
mony was  not  always  perfect.  Two  partial  forms  of 
religious  philosophy  arose.  On  the  one  side  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  Chaldiean  or  Persian  element  gave 
riae  to  the  Cabala;  on  the  other  the  predominance  of 
the  Greek  element  iesued  in  Alexandrian  theosophy. 

Before  these  one-sided  developments  of  the  truth 
were  made  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  divine  gov- 
ernment found  expression  in  words  as  well  as  in  life. 
The  Psalms,  which,  among  the  other  infinite  lessons 
that  they  convey,  give  a  deep  insight  into  the  need  of 
a  personal  apprehension  of  truth,  everywhere  declare 
the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God  over  the  material  and 
naoial  worlds.  The  classical  scholar  cannot  fail  to  be 
atmck  with  the  frequency  of  natural  imagery,  and  with 
the  close  connection  which  is  assumed  to  exist  between 
man  and  nature  as  parts  of  one  vast  order.  The  con- 
trol of  all  the  elements  by  one  All-wise  Governor,  stand- 
ing oat  in  clear  contrast  with  the  deification  of  isolated 
objects,  is  no  less  essentially  characteristic  of  Hebrew 
as  distinguished  from  Greek  thought.  In  the  world  of 
action  Providence  stands  over  against  fate,  the  univer- 
sal kingdom  against  the  individual  state,  the  true  and 
the  right  against  the  beautifuL  Pure  speculation  may 
find  little  scope,  but  speculation  guided  by  these  great 
laws  will  never  cease  to  affect  most  deeply  the  intel- 
lectaal  culture  of  men.  (Comp.  especially  Psa.  viii, 
six,  xxix,  1,  Ixv,  Ixviii,  Ixxvii,  Ixxviii,  Ixxxix,  xcv, 
xcvii,  dv,  cvi,  cxxxri,  cxlvii,  etc.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  same  character  is  found  in  Psalms  of  every  date.) 
For  a  late  and  very  remarkable  development  of  this 
philoaophy  of  Nature,  see  Dillmann,  Das  B,  Henoch,  xiv, 


One  man  above  all  is  distinguished  among  the  Jews 
as  "the  wise  man."  The  description  which  is  given 
of  his  writings  serves  as  a  commentary  on  the  national 
view  of  philMophy.  "  And  Solomon's  wisdom  excelled 
the  wisdom  of  all  the  children  of  the  east  country,  and 
aU  the  wisdom  of  Egypt  .  .  .  And  he  spake  three  thou- 
sand proverbs ;  and  his  songs  were  a  thousand  and  five. 
And  he  spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar  that  is  in  Leba- 
mm.  even  onto  the  hjnop  that  springeth  out  of  the 


wall :  he  spake  also  of  beasts,  and  of  fowl,  and  of  creep- 
ing things,  and  of  fishes"  (1  Kings  iv,  80-83).  The  les- 
son of  practical  doty,  the  full  utterance  of  "a  large 
heart*'  (ver.  29),  the  careful  study  of  God's  creatures-^ 
this  is  the  sum  of  wisdom.  Yet  in  fact  the  very  prac- 
tical aim  of  this  philosophy  leads  to  the  revelation  of 
the  most  sublime  truth.  Wisdom  was  gradually  felt 
to  be  a  person,  throned  by  God,  and  holding  converse 
with  men  (Prov.  viii).  She  was  seen  to  stand  in  open 
enmity  with  **  the  strange  woman,"  who  sought  to  draw 
them  aside  by  sensuous  attractions;  and  thus  a  new 
step  was  made  towards  the  central  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity— the  Incarnation  of  the  Word. 

Two  books  of  the  Bible— Job  and  Ecclesiastes — of 
which  the  latter,  at  any  rate,  belongs  to  the  period  of 
the  dose  of  the  kingdom,  approach  more  nearly  than 
any  others  to  the  type  of  philosophical  discussions.  But 
in  both  the  problem  is  moral  and  not  metaphysicaL 
The  one  deals  with  the  evils  which  afflict  "  the  perfect 
and  upright;"  the  other  with  the  vanity  of  all  the  pur- 
suits and  pleasures  of  earth.  In  the  one  we  are  led  for 
an  answer  to  a  vision  of  **  the  enemy"  to  whom  a  par- 
tial and  temporary  power  over  man  is  conceded  (Job 
i,  6-12) ;  in  the  other  to  that  great  future  when  "God 
shall  bring  every  work  to  Judgment"  (Ecd.  xii,  14). 
The  method  of  inquiry  is  in  both  cases  abrupt  and  ir- 
regular. One  clew  after  another  is  followed  out,  and 
at  length  abandoned ;  and  the  final  solution  is  obtained, 
not  by  a  consecutive  process  of  reason,  but  by  an  au- 
thoritative utterance,  welcomed  by  faith  as  the  truth, 
towards  which  all  partial  efforts  had  tended,  (Comp. 
Maurice,  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy ,  1st  ed.) 

The  Captivity  necessarily  exercised  a  profound  in- 
fluence upon  Jewish  thought.  The  teaching  of  Persia 
seems  to  have  been  designed  to  supply  important  de- 
ments in  the  education  of  the  chosen  people.  But  it 
did  yet  more  than  this.  The  imagery  of  Ezekiel  (ch. 
i)  gave  an  apparent  sanction  to  a  new  form  of  mystical 
speculation.  The  contact  of  the  Jews  with  Persia  thus 
gave  rise  to  a  traditional  mysticism.  Their  contact 
with  Greece  was  marked  by  the  rise  of  distinct  sects. 
In  the  8d  century  B.C.  the  great  doctor  Antigonus  of 
Socho  bears  a  Greek  name,  and  popular  belief  pointed 
to  him  as  the  teacher  of  Sadoc  and  Boethus,  the  sup- 
posed founders  of  Jewish  rationalism.  At  any  rate,  we 
may  date  from  this  time  the  twofold  division  of  Jewish 
speculation  which  corresponds  to  the  chief  tendencies 
of  practical  philosophy.  The  Saddncees  appear  as  the 
supporters  of  human  freedom  in  its  widest  scope ;  the 
Pharisees  of  a  religious  Stoicism.  At  a  later  time  the 
cyde  of  doctrine  was  completed,  when  by  a  natural  re- 
action the  Essenes  established  a  mystic  asceticism. 
The  characteristics  of  these  sects  are  noticed  elsewhere. 
It  is  enough  now  to  point  out  the  position  which  they 
occupy  in  the  history  of  Judaism  (comp.  Westcott,  /n- 
trod,  to  Gospels,  p.  60-66).  At  a  later  period  the  Fourth 
Book  of  Maccabees  (q.  v.)  is  a  very  interesting  example 
of  Jewish  moral  (Stoic)  teaching.    See  Sects,  Jewish. 

The  conception  of  wisdom  which  appears  in  the 
book  of  Proverbs  was  elaborated  with  greater  detail  af- 
terwards [see  Wisdom  of  Solomon],  both  in  Palestine 
[see  EocLESiASTiccs]  and  in  Egypt;  but  the  doctrine 
of  the  Word  is  of  greater  speculative  interest.  Both 
doctrines,  indeed,  sprang  from  the  same  cause,  and  indi- 
cate the  desire  to  find  some  mediating  power  between 
God  and  the  world,  and  to  remove  the  direct  appear- 
ance and  action  of  God  from  a  material  sphere.  The 
personification  of  Wisdom  represents  only  a  secondaiy 
power  in  relation  to  God;  the  Logos,  in  the  double 
sense  of  Reason  (\6yoc  MiaBero^)  and  Word  (Xoyoc 
wpo^opcicoc)f  both  in  relation  to  God  and  in  relation  to 
the  universe.  The  first  use  of  the  term  Word  (Memra), 
based  upon  the  common  formula  of  the  prophets,  is  in 
the  Targum  of  Onkdos  (1st  century  B.C.),  in  which 
"  the  Word  of  God"  is  commonly  substituted  for  God  in 
his  immediate,  personal  relations  with  man  (Westcott, 
Ittlrod,  to  Gospds,  p.  187) ;  and  it  is  probable  that  roond 
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this  traditional  rendering  a  fuller  doctrine  grew  ap. 
But  there  is  a  clear  difference  between  the  idea  of  the 
Word  then  prevalent  in  Palestine  and  that  current  at 
Alexandria.  In  Palestine  the  Word  appears  as  the  out- 
ward mediator  between  God  and  man,  like  the  Angel  of 
the  Covenant ;  at  Alexandria  it  appears  as  the  spiritual 
connection  which  opens  the  way  to  revelation.  The  pref- 
ace to  John's  Gospel  includes  the  element  of  truth  in 
both.  In  the  Greek  apocryphal  books  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  the  Word  (yet  comp.  Wisd.  xviii,  15).  For  the 
Alexandrian  teaching  it  is  necessary  to  look  alone  to 
Philo  (cir.  B.C.  20-A.D.  60) ;  and  the  ambiguity  in  the 
meaning  of  the  Greek  term,  which  has  already  been  no- 
ticed, produces  the  greatest  confusion  in  his  treatment  of 
the  subject.  In  Philo  language  domineers  over  thought. 
He  has  no  one  clear  and  consistent  view  of  the  Logos. 
At  times  he  assigns  to  it  divine  attributes  and  personal 
action;  and  then  again  he  affirms  decidedly  the  abso- 
lute indivisibility  of  the  divine  nature.  The  tendency 
of  his  teaching  is  to  lead  to  the  conception  of  a  twofold 
personality  in  the  Godhead,  though  he  shrinks  from  the 
recognition  of  such  a  doctrine  (^De  Monarch,  §  5;  i>e 
Sonrn,  §  87;  Quod.  deL  pot,  ins.  ^  24;  De  Soma,  §  89, 
etc.).  Above  all,  his  idea  of  the  Logos  was  wholly  dis- 
connected from  all  Messianic  hopes,  and  was  rather  the 
philosophic  substitute  for  them.  (See  Westoott,  Inirod. 
to  Gospels,  p.  188-141;  DUhne,  JwL-Alex,  Rdigiont- 
philos.  [1834] ;  Gfrorer,  PkOo,  etc.  [1835] ;  Domer,  Die 
Lekre  v,  d.  Person  Ckristi,  i,  28  sq. ;  LUcke,  Comm,  i, 
207,  who  gives  an  account  of  the  earlier  Uterature.) 
See  PHiix>aoPHY,  Greek. 

On  the  generad  subject,  see  Buch,  Weisheiiskhre  der 
Jlebrder  (Strasb.  1851);  Nicolas,  Les  doctrines  reU^ 
giaues  des  Jui/s  (Par.  I860). 

Philostorg;iua  {^iXooropytoQ),  an  Eastern  eccle- 
siastical historian  of  some  note,  was  a  native  of  Borissus, 
in  Cappadocio.  He  was  the  son  of  Carterius  and  Eulam- 
pia,  and  was  bom  in  the  reign  of  Valentinian  and  Yalens, 
in  A.D.  858,  according  to  Gothofredus  {Proleg,  ad  PkHost, 
p.  5,  etc.),  about  A.D.  867,  according  to  Vossius  (Z>e 
HisL  Gr,  p.  314).  He  was  twenty  years  old  when  Euno- 
mius  (q.  v.)  was  expelled  from  Ciesaiea.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Constantinople,  and,  together  with  his  father, 
warmly  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Eunomius.  Philos- 
torgius  wrote  an  ecclesiastical  history,  from  the  heresy 
of  Anus,  in  A.D.  300,  to  the  period  when  Theodosius 
the  Younger  conferred  the  empire  of  the  West  on  Valen- 
tinian the  Younger  (A.D.  425).  The  work,  composed 
in  twelve  books,  began  respectively  with  the  twelve 
letters  of  his  name,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  acrostic 
In  this  history  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  extolling  the 
Arians  and  Eunomians,  while  he  overwhelmed  the  ortho- 
dox party  with  abuse,  with  the  single  exception  of  Greg- 
ory of  Nazianzum.  Photius  charges  Philostorgius  with 
introducing  gross  misrepresentations  and  unfounded 
statements,  and  says  that  the  work  is  not  a  history,  but 
a  panegyric  upon  the  heretics.  Philostorgius,  never- 
theless, was  a  man  of  learning,  and  was  possessed  of 
considerable  geographical  and  astronomical  knowledge. 
Being  a  herottc,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  his 
work  has  not  come  down  to  us.  An  abstract  of  it,  how- 
ever, was  made  by  Photius  in  a  separate  work,  which 
has  been  preserved.  Photius  characterizes  him  as  be- 
ing elegant  in  his  style,  making  use  of  figurative  ex- 
pressions, though  not  in  excess.  His  figures  were,  how- 
ever, sometimes  harsh  and  far-fetched,  and  his  narrative 
involved  and  indistinct  (Phot.  BibL  cod.  40).  Pho- 
tius's  abstract  was  published  at  Geneva  in  1643  by 
Jac  Godefroi,  or  Gothofredus,  entitled  EcdesiastuxB  his- 
torian a  Constantino  M,  ArUqw  imtiis  ad  sua  u^ue  tem- 
pora,  libri  xii  a  Photio  in  epitomen  contraeti;  nunc 
primum  editi  a  Jacobo  Gothofredo^  Gr,  et  Lot.  cum  tup' 
plemenHs  nonnuUis,  indiceque  aecuratof  ex  proUxioribus 
dissertatiombus  (Lugd.  1643,  4to),  and  in  a  somewhat 
corrected  form,  with  a  new  Latin  transktion,  by  H.  Yale- 
Bius  (Paris,  1678),  together  with  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
toxy  of  Theodoritus,  Evagrius,  and  Theodorus;  also  by 


Reading,  Ex  eetHesiasticis  PhUoHorgii  htstorUs  epitome, 
et/rapmenta  (Cantabr.  1720).  There  is  also  a  French 
version:  AbriffS  de  FHistoire  de  PEgiise  de  Philostorge 
(Paris,  1676).  See  Fabricius,  Bibl,  Gr,  vii,  420,  etc; 
Vossius,  J)e  Hist,  Gr.  p.  813,  etc;  Scholl,  Gesch.  der 
Griech,  Lit,  iii,  313.— Smith,  Di^t,  of  Gr,  and  Bom,  Biog, 
s.  V.  See  Dowling,  Inirod,  to  Church  Hist,;  Hook, 
Eedes,  Biog,  viii,  72;  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  DoctrtneB,  i, 
328;  Jortin,  Bemarks,  ii,  121;  Stanley,  HisL  of  EomU 
CA.p.168;  Sttodlin,tfese^d£^»reAei^efcft.p.72. 

Philostratiis,  Flavius,  a  famous  Greek  Sophist, 
was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Lemnos,  and  was  bom  in 
the  second  half  of  the  2d  century  of  our  mra.  He  taught 
rhetoric  first  at  Athens,  and  Eusebius  therefore  oills 
him  an  Athenian,  but  Eunaptus  and  Suidas  alwa3rs  speak 
of  him  as  a  Lemnian,  and  he  himself  hints  in  his  Life 
of  Apotiomus  that  he  used  to  be  at  Lemnos  when  he  was 
young.  He  frequented  the  schools  of  the  Sophists,  and 
mentions  having  heard  Damianus  of  Ephesns,  Produs 
Naucratitas,  and  Hippodromus  of  Larissa.  This  shows 
that  he  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Severua  (193- 
212).  He  also  taught  at  Borne,  where  he  became  known 
and  was  patronis^  by  the  empress  Julia,  the  wife  of 
Septimius  Severus,  who  was  partial  to  the  learned,  and 
was  sumamed  ^  the  philosophic,"  because  she  gathered 
about  herself  such  a  brilliant  circle  of  scholars.  She 
commissioned  him  to  compile  the  biography  of  ApoUo- 
nins  of  Tyana  from  some  memoirs  written  by  a  certain 
Damis  of  Nineveh,  who  had  accompanied  Philostratus 
in  his  peregrinations,  and  which  had  come  into  her  pos- 
session. Philostratus  professes  also  to  have  used  in  his 
compilation  a  collection  of  letters  of  Apollonius,  which 
were  at  one  time  in  the  possession  of  Hadrian,  and  were 
placed  by  that  emperor  in  his  palace  at  Antium,  togeth- 
er with  certain  responses  of  the  Oracle  of  Trophonius, 
which  Apollonius  had  also  collected.  The  biographer 
availed  himself  also,  according  to  his  own  statement,  of 
the  narrative  of  a  certain  Maximns  who  had  known 
Apollonius.  The  book  of  Philostratus  displays  great 
credulity  in  the  compiler,  and  a  great  want  of  critical 
discrimination ;  it  also  contains  many  anachronisms  and 
geographical  errorSi  Huet  and  others  have  imagined 
that  the  object  of  Philostratus  was  to  write  a  parody  of 
the  life  of  Christ,  but  this  seems  doubtful :  the  parody, 
if  intended  as  such,  is  too  gross;  besides  which,  it  ap- 
pears from  the  testimony  of  Lampridius  (Life  of  Alex, 
Severtu),  that  Christ  was  really  worshipped  by  some  of 
the  later  heathen  emperors,  together  with  Abraham, 
Orpheus,  and  Apollonius,  these  being  all  looked  upon 
as  holy  men  and  tutelary  geniL  That  Apollonius  of 
Tyana  was  a  real  character,  a  philosopher,  and  a  travel- 
ler appears  from  various  passages  of  ancient  authore ; 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  no  one  mentions  him  until 
nearly  a  century  after  the  time  assigned  for  his  death. 
The  empress  Julia,  a  Syrian  by  birth,  was  probably  fond 
of  the  marvellous ;  and  Philostratus,  intending  to  enter- 
tain her,  inserted  in  his  book  all  the  wonderful  storiea 
he  could  collect  relative  to  his  hero.  It  seems,  however, 
that  in  the  time  of  the  great  straggle  between  the  hea- 
then and  Christian  religions  under  Diocletian  and  his  im- 
mediate successors,  some  of  the  heathen  writers  thought 
of  availing  themselves  of  the  Life  of  Apollonius  as  a 
kind  of  counterpoise  to  the  Gospel  narrative.  Hierodes, 
prefect  of  Alexandria,  and  an  enemy  of  the  Christiana, 
wrote  a  book  with  that  object,  in  the  shape  of  a  com- 
parison between  the  life  of  Apollonius  by  Philostratua 
and  that  of  Christ,  of  which  book  Eusebius  wrote  a  refu- 
tation :  EusebU  Pamphili  A  nimadcersiones  in  PhilostraH 
de  Apollonio  Tyanensi  Commentarios  ob  instituiam  cum 
Hlo  ab  Bierode  Christi  compcuraiionem,  adomata.  Lae- 
tantius  (^Divm,  Instit,  V,  3)  also  combats  the  same  notion 
as  absaid.  Augustine  {Epist,  4)  refers  to  Apollonius 
as  a  magician  whom  the  heathens  compared  with  Christ* 
(See  Tillemont,  HisL  des  Empereurs  BomaMS,  voL  ii,  and 
Bayle's  article  Apollonius  de  Tgane^  The  other  woria 
of  Philostratus  are.  The  Lives  qf  the  Sophists,  in  two 
books  (ed.  by  Kayser,  Heidelberg,  1838)  i^Heroica^  or 
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ooamKotB  OB  the  liTes  of  aonie  of  the  henet  of  Homer, 
is  the  shape  of  a  dislogne  (ed.  by  Boinoiude,  Piri% 
1806,  Svo) :— /conef,  or  descriptions  of  nzty-fonr  paints 
iiigB  whkh  were  in  a  portico  near  Neapolis  by  the  sea- 
shore (these  descriptions  contain  valuable  information 
coooeming  the  state  of  ancient  art)  (ed.  by  F.  Jacobs 
aod  F.  G.  Welcker,  Leips.  1825,  Svo)  ;—Eputiet,  mosUy 
erotic,  ezceptiDg  a  few  on  matters  of  literature;  one, 
which  is  inscribed  to  Julia  Augusta,  is  an  apology  for 
theSophistSL  Philostntns  wrote  also  many  other  works, 
such  ss  a  Leaciam  BkeUnicumf  orations,  etc,  but  they 
ut  lost  Different  editions  of  all  the  existing  works 
of  FhikMtntus  have  been  published.  Those  by  Morel- 
lius  (Paris,  1608)  and  Olearins  (Leips.  1709,  foL)  are 
good,  bat  a  better  one,  far  more  critical  and  correct,  is 
that  hv  Ksyser  (Zurich,  1844, 4to),  with  a  valuable  body 
of  notes  on  each  work.  There  are  separate  editions  of 
the  lires  of  the  Sophists.  See  Neander,  ChritUan  Dog- 
MOf,  i,  192  sq. ;  Banr,  ApoUtmiuM  v.  Tycma  «.  Chrittus 
(Tub.  1832);  Alzog,  KirckengeadL  i,  149;  Ritter,  HitL 
of  PkUoi.;  Smith,  Diet,  qf  Gr,  and  i2om.  Biog,  s.  v.; 
Butler,  BiiL  of  AnciaU  PkUotopkff^  voL  ii;  Lardner, 
Worb  (see  Index). 

Philotheia  (^cXo^eio,  i.  e.  the  love  of  God),  is  a 
terai  which  was  sometimes  applied  by  ancient  Christian 
wrilen  to  the  monastic  life,  because  those  who  embraced 
that  life  profeased  to  renounce  all  for  the  love  of  God. 
Hence  Theodoret  entitles  one  of  his  books  PkilotheuM 
(q.v.). 

PhilotheoB  HIstoria  (^cXo^oc  Iffropm,  God- 
hvwg  history),  the  name  given  by  Theodoret,  the  well- 
known  commentator,  bishop  of  Cyrus,  to  his  lives  of 
thirty  saoetics  or  Eastern  monks.  **  Their  virtoes,"  he 
confesses,  "cannot  be  adequately  described,*'  and  he  re- 
lates the  most  astounding  prodigies  of  them.  The  tract 
is  in  the  third  folio  of  Sinnond*8  edition  of  his  works. 
See  PHrLOTHEiA. 

Philothens  (^iXo&coc)  (1),  an  Eastern  prelate, 
flomiahed  as  patriarch  of  Alexandria  about  A.D.  995. 
He  was  a  man  of  luxurious  habits  and  a  most  scandal- 
ous coune  of  life.  Philotbeus  wrote  four  works,  the 
titles  of  which,  as  translated  from  the  Arabic,  are,  /)e- 
darator : — Rara  Commentatorum,  et  Depravationes  Ha- 
reticorum :  —  DetecHo  A  rcanorum :  —  A  utdUographicu 
All  of  these  works  are  lost,  and  it  does  not  appear 
whether  the  author  wrote  in  Arabic  or  in  Greek.  A 
teraioo,  De  JUandatis  Domini  nottri  Jem  Chriati  (ed. 
Greek  and  Latin  by  P.  Possinus  in  his  Atoeticti),  is  as- 
cribed to  one  S.  I^otheus,  perhaps  the  same  person. 
See  Cave,  Hut.  Litt,  ad  an.  995.— Smith,  Did.  of  Gr, 
<ad  Ronu  Biog,  a.  v. 

Philothens  (2)  Coocixus,  also  an  Eastern  eccle- 
siastic, flooriahed  as  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  He 
was  probably  bom  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century, 
snd  early  took  the  monastic  habit.  After  living  for  a 
considerable  time  as  a  monk  in,  and  afterwards  as  su- 
perior of,  the  convent  of  St.  Laura  on  Mount  Sinai,  he 
vas  appointed  archbbhop  of  Heradeia  (before  1854). 
hi  135)5  he  was  employed  by  the  emperor  John  Canta- 
enzenus  in  bringing  about  a  reconciliation  between 
Michael,  the  son,  and  John  Paheologus,  the  son-in-law 
of  the  emperor;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  chosen 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  in  the  place  of  Callistus, 
who,  however,  recovered  his  see  after  John  Palaeologus 
had  taken  possession  of  Constantinople.  Callistus,  how- 
ever, died  soon  afterwards,  and  now  Philotbeus  was 
once  more  placed  in  the  patriarchal  chair,  which  post 
he  occupied  with  great  dignity  till  his  death,  which  oc- 
caired  in  1871,  according  to  Give,  or  in  1876  according 
to  the  ChroMiogia  reformata  o&J,  B.  Riocioli  quoted 
br  Fabricius.  We  append  the  titles  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  nnmerous  works  of  Philotbeus,  very  few 
of  which  hxre  been  published :  LUurgia  et  Ordo  tnaf*- 
ffKitdi  Diaeomtm,  printed  in  Latin  in  the  26th  voL  of 
BitL  PaL  Max,: — lAbri  xv  Anttrrhetid,  a  defence  of 
his  friend  the  celebrated  Palama,  extant  in  different  li- 


bnuies:-~i9erM0  Eneomiaalieiu  in  tret  ffierarehas,  B^ 
ailium,  Gregorium  Theologmn^etJoannem  ChrytotUmum, 
Latin,  in  the  26th  voL  oXBibL  Pat,  Max,,  Gr.  and  Lat. 
by  Jac  PonUnus,  together  with  Philippi  Solitarii  Di- 
optra  (Ingolstadt,  1604, 8vo) ;  by  Fronto  Ducaeus,  in  the 
2d  voLof  ^  vctuar.  Pair.  (Paris,  1624)  i-^Oraiio  de  Cruoe, 
Gr.  and  Lat.  apud  Gietser.  Be  Cruce  (Ingolstadt,  1616, 
foL  voL  ii) ;  there  is  another  Oratio  de  Cruce,  in  the 
same  volume,  which  is  attributed  by  some  to  our  Phi- 
lotbeus:— Oratio  in  tertiam  Jefuniomm  Bomimctm,  Gr. 
and  Lat.  (ibid.) : — Rrfutatio  Anatkematismorum  ab  Bar' 
menopuio  tcr^ontm,  Gr.  and  Lat.  apud  Leundav.  Jut, 
Gr,  Bom,  lib.  iv: — Confutatio  Capitum  xiv  AcindynU 
et  Barlaami,  extant  in  MS.^-'J7om•/ta: — Compendium 
de  CEoonomia  Chritti,  etc.  Wharton,  in  Cave,  and  Fa- 
bricius give  a  catalogue  of  the  nnmerous  works  of  Phi- 
lotbeus. See  Fabridus,  BibL  Greec,  xi,  618,  etc ;  Cave, 
HiH,  Liu,  ad  an.  1862.-^mith,  Diet,  Gr,  and  Rom,  Biog, 
s.  V. ;  Neale,  Bitt,  of  the  East,  Ch,  (Patriarchate  of  Con- 
stantinople). 

Philothens  (8)  MoMACHUs  or  Sanctub,  an  un- 
known monk,  wrote  De  Mandatit  Domini  nottri  Jetu 
Chritti,  ed.  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  P.  Possinus's  Ascetica  (Paris, 
1684).  Although  this  work  bears  the  same  title  as 
the  one  quoted  above  under  the  head  Philotbeus  Ko.  1, 
the  works  are  apparently  by  different  authors.  See 
Fabridus,  BiU.  Grmc,  xi,  519;  Cave,  Bitt,  Litt,  Dissert, 
i,  p.  17,  ed.  Oxon. — Smith,  Diet,  ofGr,  and  Rom,  Biog, 

S.V. 

Philothens  (4),  archbishop  of  Selymbria,  of  un- 
known age,  wrote  Oratio  m  T,  Agothonieum,  which  is 
still  extant  in  MS. 

Philozenlan  Version.    See  Syriac  Vrrsioxs. 

Phllozdnns  of  Bagdad,  an  Eastern  prelate  of 
some  distinction  as  an  author,  also  known  as  Lazarut 
Bar-Sapta,  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury as  bishop  of  Bagdad.  This  episcopate  was  founded 
in  762,  but  Philoxenus  is  the  fhvt  incumbent  of  whom 
we  have  any  notice.  His  character  seems  to  have  been 
a  questionable  one,  for  in  the  year  829  he  was  deposed, 
on  which  he  appealed  to  Alaumeon,  the  caliph,  by  whom 
the  sentence  was  confirmed.  Philoxenus  is  the  author 
of  a  Syro-Jaoobite  liturgy,  which  is  in  nowise  remarka- 
ble.    See  Neale,  Bitt,  (fthe  Eatt,  Ch,  (Introd.),  i,  329. 

PhilozSnns  of  Mabuo  or  Hierapolis,  an  East- 
em  prelate  of  some  note,  flourished  in  the  secgA  half 
of  the  5th  century.  He  was  a  devoted  Jaeq  and 
for  his  zeal  in  the  propagation  of  their  doctrinr  t^k- 

oned  among  the  saints  of  that  branch  of  t'l  \x 

Church.    He  was  bishop  of  Mabug,  to  whici  ^ 

was  consecrated  by  Peter  the  Fuller,  after  I 
though  he  is  said  not  to  have  been  baptized.   . 
author  of  two  Jacobite  liturgies,  of  which  onI> 
authenticated.    The  other  is,  according  to  Nea. 
sadly  inflated  specimen  of  mediaeval  taste  in  the  £1. 
He  is  also  noted  as  the  translator  of  certain  portions  o 
the  sacred  Scriptures  into  Syrian,  and  as  the  supervisor 
of  a  general  and  complete  version.    Besides,  he  was  the 
head  of  the  Monophysites  about  500,  when  they  fought 
with  Nestorianism  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.    See 
Neale,  Bitt,  of  the  Eatt,  Ch,  (Introd.),  i,  838 ;  Assemani, 
BibL  Orient,  ii,  10;  Le  Quien,  Orient  Chrittianut,  ii, 
928;  Renaudot,  Lit,  Orient,  ii,  300;  PeUvius,  De  theoL 
dogmat,  lib.  i,  cap.  xviii;  Walch,  Getch,  der  Ketzereien, 
vi,  955  sq. ;  vii,  10  sq. ;  Domer,  Entwickelungtgetch,  etc, 
U,  23-46, 152, 168.     (J.H.W.) 

Philpot,  Joim,  an  English  divine  of  the  Refor- 
mation period,  noted  for  his  learning  and  his  devotion 
to  the  Protestant  cause,  for  which  he  paid  his  life, 
was  bom  near  Winchester  about  the  close  of  the  15th 
century.  He  was  educated  at  New  College,  Oxford, 
which  he  entered  in  1584,  and  of  which  he  finaUy 
became  a  fellow.  After  leaving  Oxford  he  travelled 
through  Italy,  where,  on  account  of  his  religion,  he  was 
brought  into  danger.    On  returning  to  England  he  re- 
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eeived  the  prefennent  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Winches- 
ter. During  the  time  of  Edward  his  laboiB  were  abun- 
dant and  raccessfuL  He  was  well  furnished  both  by 
nature  and  grace  for  his  calling,  and  he  devoted  him- 
self with  an  uncompromising  zeal  to  the  advancement 
of  pure  and  undefiled  religion.  After  the  accession  of 
Mary,  Philpot  distinguished  himself  by  his  bold  stand 
for  the  Protestant  cause.  In  a  convocation  of  bishops 
and  dignitaries,  held  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the 
established  religion  from  Protestandsm  to  popery,  the 
learned  archdeacon,  and  a  few  otheis,  bore  a  noUe  tes- 
timony against  the  design.  For  his  exertions,  notwith- 
standing the  promised  freedom  of  debate,  he  was  called 
before  the  bishop  of  Winchester  (Stephen  Gardiner), 
and  was  by  his  order  imprisoned  a  year  and  a  half.  He 
was  then  sent  to  bishop  Bonner,  and  other  commisnon- 
ers,  who  confined  him  in  the  bishop's  coal-house.  He 
here  met  with  every  insuU:  was  once  confined  from 
morning  till  night  in  the  stocks;  was  examined  some 
fifteen  or  sixteen  times;  and,  though  he  firmly  and 
unanswerably  defended  his  cause,  was  met  only  with 
taunts  and  abusive  epithets.  Yet  in  all  this  persecu- 
tion the  consolations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  abun- 
dantly administered  to  him ;  insomuch  that  on  one  oc- 
casion Bonner  said  to  him,  "  I  marvel  that  you  are  so 
merry  in  prison,  singing  in  your  naughtiness,"  etc 
Philpot,  proving  a  most  uncompromising  devotee  to  the 
new  religion,  and  a  most  ingenious  exponent  of  the  law 
of  the  land,  was  regarded  by  the  Papists  as  a  dangerous 
man  to  be  abroad,  and  he  ^vas  therefore  condemned  as  a 
heretic.  After  his  condemnation  he  suffered  many  in- 
dignities in  Newgate.  But  he  was  soon  brought  to  the 
stake.  He  kissed  the  wood,  and  said,  "  Shall  I  disdain 
to  suffer  at  this  stake,  when  my  Lord  and  Saviour  re- 
fused not  to  suffer  a  most  vile  death  on  the  cross  for 
me?"  When  he  was  bound  to  it,  he  repeated  the  106th, 
107th,  and  108th  Psalms,  and  prayed  most  fervently; 
till  at  length,  in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  %Tith  great 
meekness  and  joy,  he  gave  up  his  spirit  to  God.  This 
occurred  at  Smithfield,  Dec  18, 1555.  For  both  learning 
and  piety  he  was  esteemed  as  only  next  to  Ridley  among 
the  English  Reformers.  They  had  sound  and  clear 
views  of  that  Gospel  which  they  sealed  with  their  blood. 
Philpot's  writings  have  been  collected  and  published 
under  the  title.  Examinations  and  Writings,  edited  for 
the  Parker  Society  by  the  Rev.  R.  Eden  (Camb.  1842, 
8vo).  They  contain  besides  a  Biographical  Notice  of 
PhUpot ;  Notices  of  the  Bishops  and  other  Clergy^  etc, 
who  examined  Philpot  in  1555;  the  Process  and  History 
of  Master  John  Philpot ^  examined,  condemned,  and  mar- 
tyred; Disputation  in  the  Convocation  House,  October, 
1658 ;  Letters ;  Apology  for  Spitting  upon  an  A  rian  ; 
Defence  of  the  True  and  Old  A  uthority  ofChrxsCs  Church, 
by  CocUus  Secundus  Curio,  translated  by  John  Philpot 
See  also  Richmond's  Fathers,  iv,  835 ;  British  Reform' 
ers,  vol.  iii;  Fox,  Acts  and  Monuments,  anno  1555; 
Stiype,  Memorials,  and  his  Cranmer;  Fuller,  Abel  Re- 
divivus;  Wood,  Athena  Oxon,;  Bickersteth,  Christian 
Student,  p.  328;  Middleton,  EvangeL  Biogr,  i,  428  sq.; 
Burnet,  Hist,  of  the  English  Ref. ;  Soaroes,  Hist,  of  the 
Ref,;  Hardwick,  Hist,  of  the  Ref  p.  216;  Froude,  Hist, 
of  England  (see  Index  in  vol.  viii) ;  Hook,  Ecdes,  Biog, 
viii,74.    (J.H.W.) 

Philpotts.    See  Phillpotts. 

Philter,  Philtre  (Gr.  ^cXrpov,  looe-charm,  love- 
potion),  A  supersUtious  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  certain 
artificial  means  of  inspiring  and  securing  love  seems  to 
have  been  generally  prevalent  from  very  early  times ; 
and  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (among  the  latter 
in  the  later  days  of  the  republic,  and  under  the  emper- 
ors) love-charms,  and  especially  love-potions,  were  in 
continual  use.  It  is  not  certainly  known  of  what  these 
love-potions  were  composed — nor  can  we  rely  entirely 
on  the  details  given  us  on  this  subject  by  classic  writ- 
eiBy  and  their  commentators  in  later  time — but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  certain  poisonous  or  deleterious  herbs 


and  drugs  were  among  their  chief  ingredients,  to  which 
other  substances,  animal  as  well  as  vegetable,  are  said 
to  have  been  added,  coupled  with  the  emplojrment  of 
magic  rites.  Thessaly  had  the  credit  of  producing  the 
most  potent  herbs,  and  her  people  were  notorious  as  the 
most  skilful  practicers  of  magic  arts,  whence  the  well- 
known  *'  Thessala  phiUra"  of  Juvenal  (vi,  610).  These 
potions  were  violent  and  dangerous  in  operation,  and 
their  use  resulted  often  in  the  weakening  of  the  mental 
powers,  madness,  and  death,  instead  of  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  intended.  Lucretius  is  said  to  have 
been  driven  mad  by  a  love-potion,  and  to  have  died  by 
his  own  hand  in  consequence — ^thongh  the  story  does 
not  perhaps  rest  on  sufficient  authority;  and  the  mad- 
ness of  the  emperor  Caligula  was  attributed  by  some 
persons  to  love-potions  given  him  by  his  wife  Csesonia 
— by  which  also  she  is  said  to  have  preserved  his  at- 
tachment till  the  end  of  his  life  In  the  corrupt  and 
licentious  days  of  the  Roman  empire  the  manufactare 
of  love-charms  of  all  kinds  seem  to  have  been  carried 
on  as  a  regulst  trade ;  the  purehasers,  if  not  the  makers 
of  them,  being  chiefly  women.  The  use  of  philters 
seems  to  have  been  not  unknown  during  the  Middle 
Ages;  and  in  the  East,  the  nurse  of  superstition  of  all 
kinds,  belief  in  the  power  of  love-potions  lingers  proba- 
bly down  to  the  present  day. — Chambers,  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Philtimfoa,  one  of  the  youngest,  and  in  Italy  one 
of  the  most  revered  of  saints,  especially  as  the  protec- 
tress of  the  imprisoned,  deserves  to  be  menUoned  here 
as  one  of  the  most  extravagant  examples  of  Romish 
credulity  and  superstition.  Her  remains  were  reported 
to  have  been  exhumed  in  1802  from  the  catacomb  of 
St.  Priscilla  (q.  v.)  at  Rome  Her  history  is  claimed 
to  have  been  revealed  at  the  time  to  three  different 
persons,  and  according  to  this  she  was  the  descendant 
of  a  Greek  prince,  and  in  her  thirteenth  year  was 
brought  to  Rome  as  a  Christian  devotee,  and  came  under 
the  notice  of  the  emperor  Diocletian,  who  desired  her 
for  wife— an  honor  which  she  refused  on  the  ground 
that  she  had  two  yean  previously  wedded  herself  to 
her  Lord  in  her  virginity.  For  this  refusal  the  emperor 
condemned  her  to  death  by  martyrdom.  In  1805  her 
remains  were  removed  to  her  supposed  birthplace — 
— Mugnano,  twenty  miles  from  Naples.  The  wonders 
wrought  at  her  tomb  were  related  far  and  near,  and 
soon  her  resting-place  became  the  object  of  many  pil- 
grimages, and  she  is  now  known  as  the  '*  wonder- 
worker of  the  19th  century."  Pope  Gregory  XVI  put 
her  in  the  calendar  of  saints,  and  she  is  commemorated 
Aug.  11.  See  Sintzel,  Verehrung  der  heU,  PhUomena 
(Munich,  1844) ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lexiton,  xii, 
984  sq. ;  Abel,  Die  Legends  vom  heiL  Johann  v.  Nepo- 
muck  (Bcrl  1855),  p.  6.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Phin'eSB  (4>ivclc)f  the  Grascized  form  of  the  Heb. 
name  PinxEHAS  (q.  v.) :  a.  The  son  of  Eleazar,  son  of 
Aaron,  the  great  hero  of  the  Jewish  priesthood  (1  Esdr. 
V,  5;  viii, 2, 29;  2  Esdr. i, 2  5;  Ecclus.  xlv,  23;  1  Mace 
ii,  26) ;  b.  The  son  of  Eli  (2  Esdr.  i,  2  a) :  but  the  inser- 
tion of  the  name  in  the  genealogy  of  Ezra  (in  this  place 
only)  is  evidently  an  error,  since  Ezra  belonged  to  the 
line  of  Eleazar,  and  Eli  to  that  of  Ithamar ;  c,  A  priest 
or  Levite  of  the  time  of  Ezra,  father  of  Eleazar  (1  Esdr. 
viii,  63). 

(^(voi .)  In  1  Esdr.  v,  31  it  stands  for  Paseah  (q.  v.) 
of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  ii,  49). 

Phin'ehaB  (Heb./'tnecAa«',  Onp'^D,  mouth  of  brass 
[Gesen.],  or  of  utterance  [Flint];  Sept.  ^ivtiq  v.  r. 
^iivf  Ic ;  Josephus,  ^iviian^)^  the  name  of  two  or  three 
Hebrews. 

1.  Son  of  Eleazar  tod  grandson  of  Aaron  (Exod.  vi, 
25).  His  mother  is  recorded  aa  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Pntiel,  an  unknown  person,  who  is  identified  by  the 
rabbins  with  Jethro  the  Midianite  (Targ,  Pseudyon,  on 
Exod.  vi,  25 ;  Wa(||enseil,  Soto,  viii,  6).  Phinehaa  ia 
memorable  for  having  while  quite  a  youth,  by  his  zeal 
and  energy  at  the  critical  moment  of  the  licentioas  idol- 
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ttryof Shitdm,  sppeased  tlie  diTine  wnth  and  pot  ft  itop 
to  the  plague  which  wu  deatroyiiig  the  nation  (Numb, 
xxr,  7).  B.C  1619.  For  this  he  was  rewarded  by  the 
special  approbation  of  Jehovah,  and  by  a  promise  that 
the  prieBthood  ahoold  remain  in  his  family  forerer  (ver. 
10-18).  This  seems  to  hare  raised  him  at  once  to  a 
very  high  position  in  the  nation,  and  he  was  appointed 
to  tooompany  as  priest  the  expedition  by  which  the 
Midianites  were  destroyed  (zxxi,  6).  Seven  years  later 
be  sbo  headed  the  party  who  were  despatched  from 
Shiloh  to  remonstiBte  against  the  altar  which  the  tnn»- 
jordaoie  tribes  were  reported  to  have  bttilt  near  Jordan 
(Josh,  xzii,  18--82).  In  the  partition  of  the  country  he 
receired  an  allotment  of  his  own — a  hill  on  Mount 
Epiinim  which  bore  his  name — Gibeath-PinechaSk 
Here  his  iather  was  buried  (zziv,  82). 

Dannie  the  life  of  Phindias  he  appeaxa  to  have  been 
the  chief  of  the  great  family  of  the  Korahites  or  Kor- 
hitcs  who  guarded  the  entrances  to  the  sacred  tent  and 
the  whole  of  the  sacred  camp  (1  Chion.  ix,  20).  After 
EleszBi's  death  he  became  high-priest — the  third  of 
the  seriesL  KC  dr.  1580-1528.  In  this  capacity  he  is 
iotrodnced  aB  giving  the  oracle  to  the  nation  daring  the 
struggle  with  the  Benjamitea  in  the  matter  of  Gibeah 
(Jndg.  XX,  28).  Where  the  ark  and  tabemade  were 
stationed  at  that  time  is  not  dear.  From  ver.  1  we 
should  infer  that  they  were  at  Mizpeh,  while  from  ver. 
18,  26  it  seems  equally  probable  that  they  were  at 
Bethd  (which  is  alao  the  statement  of  Josephus,  AnL 
V,  2, 11)1  Or  the  Hebrew  words  in  these  latter  verses 
may  mean,  not  Bethel  the  town,  but,  as  they  are  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.,  *<  bouse  of  God,"  and  refer  to  the 
tabernacle  at  Shiloh.  But  wherever  the  ark  may  have 
been,. there  was  the  aged  priest  ''standing  before  it," 
and  the  otade  which  he  delivered  was  one  which  must 
hare  been  fully  in  accordance  with  his  own  vehement 
temper,  **  Shall  we  go  out  to  battle  ...  or  shall  we 
cesse?"  The  answer  was,  ''Gro  up:  for  to-morrow  I 
will  deliver  them  into  your  hand.*' 

The  naemory  of  thia  champion  of  Jehovah  was  very 
dear  to  the  Jews.  The  narrative  of  the  Pentateuch 
presents  him  as  the  type  of  an  ardent  and  devoted 
priest.  The  numerous  references  to  him  in  the  later 
Hterature  all  adopt  the  same  tone.  He  is  commemo- 
rated in  one  of  the  Fsalma  (cvi,  80, 81)  in  the  identical 
phrase  which  is  consecrated  forever  by  its  use  in  refer- 
ence to  the  great  act  of  faith  of  Abraham ;  a  phrase 
which  perhaps  more  than  any  other  in  the  Bible  binds 
together  the  old  and  new  dispensations — *'that  was 
ctnaited  to  kirn  for  righttoutntMs  unto  all  generations  for 
evermore**  (comp.  Gen.  xv,  6 ;  Rom.  iv,  8).  The  *'  cov- 
enant" Boade  with  him  is  put  into  the  same  rank  for 
dignity  and  certainty  with  that  by  which  the  throne 
was  assured  to  king  David  (Ecclus.  xlv,  25).  The  zeal 
of  Mattathiaa  the  Maocabee  is  sufficiently  praised  by  a 
comparison  with  that  of  *'  Phinees  against  Zambri,  the 
son  of  Salom"  (1  Biacc  ii,  26).  The  priests  who  re- 
turned from  the  captivity  are  enrolled  in  the  offidal 
lists  as  the  sons  of  Phinehas  (Ezra  viii,  2 ;  1  Esdr.  v,  5). 
In  the  Seder  Olcan  (ch.  xx)  he  is  identi6ed  with  "  the 
prophet"  of  Judg.  vi,  8. 

Josephus  (Ant,  iv,  6, 12),  out  of  the  traditions  which 
he  frequently  introduces,  adds  to  the  narrative  of  the 
Pentateuch  a  statement  that  "so  great  was  his  courage 
and  so  remarkable  hb  bodily  strength  that  he  would 
never  relinquish  any  undertaking,  however  difficult  and 
dangerous,  without  gaining  a  complete  victory."  The 
later  Jews  are  fond  of  comparing  him  to  Elijah,  if  in- 
deed they  do  not  regard  them  as  one  and  the  same  in- 
dividual (see  the  quotations  in  Meyer,  Chron,  Hebr,  p. 
845 ;  Fabridna,  Codlez  Pteudepiff,  p.  894,  note).  In  the 
Tai^gum  Pseudojonathan  of  Numb,  xxv  the  slaughter 
of  Zimri  and  Coobi  is  accompanied  by  twelve  mirades, 
and  the  covenant  made  with  Phinehas  is  expanded  into 
a  promise  that  he  shall  be  ''the  angd  of  the  covenant, 
shall  live  forever,  and  shall  proclaim  redemption  at  the 
end  of  the  world."    His  Hidianitish  origin  (already  no- 
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ticed)  is  brought  forward  as  adding  greater  lustre  to  hla 
zeal  agunst  Midian,  and  enhancing  his  glorious  destiny. 
The  verse  which  doses  the  book  of  Joshua  is  ascribed 
to  Phinehas,  as  the  description  of  the  death  of  Mosea  at 
the  end  of  Deuteronomy  is  to  Joshua  (Baha  BathrOf  in 
Fabridus,  p.  898).  He  is  also  reported  to  be  the  author 
of  a  work  on  sacred  names  (Atci),  which,  however,  is  so 
rare  that  Fabridus  had  never  seen  it. 

The  sncoesrion  of  the  posterity  of  Phinehas  in  the 
high-priesthood  was  interrupted  when  Eli,  of  the  race 
of  Ithamar,  was  priest;  but  it  was  resumed  in  the  per- 
son of  Zadok,  and  continued  in  the  same  line  to  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem.  See  Hioh-pkiest.  One  of  the 
members  of  the  family^Manasseh,  son  of  Johanan,  and 
brother  of  Jaddna— went  over  to  the  Samaritans,  and 
they  still  boast  that  they  preserve  the  succession  (see 
their  letter  to  Scaliger,  in  Eichhom's  RepertorwMf  xiii, 
262). 

The  tomb  of  Phinehas,  i  place  of  great  resort  to  both 
Jews  and  Samaritans,  is  shown  at  Awertah,  four  miles 
south-east  of  Nabliis.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
village,  enclosed  within  a  little  area  or  compound,  which 
is  overshadowed  by  the  thickly  trellised  foliage  of  an 
andent  vine.  A  small  mosque  joins  the  wall  of  the 
compound.  Outside  the  village,  on  the  next  hill,  ia  a 
larger  endosure,  containing  the  tomb  of  Eleazar,  and  a 
cave  ascribed  to  Elijah,  overshadowed  by  two  venerable 
terebinth-trees,  surrounded  by  arcades,  and  forming  a 
retired  and  truly  charming  spot.  The  local  tradition 
asserts  that  Awertah  and  its  ndghborhood  are  the  **  Hill 
of  Phinehas."— ^mith. 

2.  Second  son  of  Eli  (1  Sam.  i,  8 ;  ii,  84 ;  iv,  4, 11, 17, 
19;  xiv,  8).  He  was  not  of  the  same  line  as  his  iUna- 
trious  and  devoted  namesake,  but  of  the  family  of  Itha- 
mar. See  Eli.  Phinehas  was  killed  with  his  brother 
by  the  Philistines  when  the  ark  was  captured.  &C. 
1 125.  He  had  two  sons,  Ahitub,  the  ddest — whose  sons 
Ahijah  and  Ahimelech  were  high-priests  at  Shiloh  and 
Nob  in  the  time  of  Saul  (xiv,  8)— and  Ichabod.  He  is 
introduced,  apparently  by  mistiJce,  in  the  genealogy  of 
Ezra  in  2  Esdr.  i,  2  a. 

3.  A  Levite,  mentionetf  in  Ezra  viii,  83  as  the  father 
of  the  Eleazar  who  aided  Meremoth  to  weigh  the  ves- 
sels of  the  sanctuary.  B.C  ante  458.  The  meaning, 
however,  may  be  that  Eleazar  was  of  the  family  of  the 
great  Phinehas. 

Fhixmey,  CLEsncvTran  American  Free-will  Baptist 
preacher,  noted  especially  as  an  evangdist,  was  bom  in 
Gorham,  Me.,  Aug.  16, 1780.  He  possessed  a  good  phy»> 
ical  constitution,  a  large  share  of  good-nature  and  cheer- 
fulness, as  well  as  strong  common-sense.  His  love  of 
music  was  remarkable.  When  a  j'outh  his  talent  of 
song  made  him  a  favorite  with  both  old  and  young.  In 
1806  he  was  converted,  and  after  his  talents  had  been 
consecrated  to  God  his  gifl  of  song  became  instrumen- 
tal in  awakening  in  the  human  heart  responses  to  the 
calls  of  the  divine  Word.  He  sang  with  the  Spirit  and 
with  power,  which  at  times  produced  wonderful  effect 
He  received  ordination  in  1816,  and  feeling  called  of 
God  to  labor  as  an  evangdist,  declined  the  work  of  the 
pastorate.  He  seemed  to  b&  specially  qualified  by  nat- 
ure and  grace  for  the  work  of  winning  souls  to  Christ, 
and  God  gave  him  many  as  seals  of  his  ministry — thou- 
sands were  awakened  by  his  earnest  and  affectionate 
ministrations.  Though  his  advantages  for  an  education 
were  limited,  yet  college  professors  and  other  learned 
men  were  frequently  found  among  his  delighted  audi- 
tors. He  was  a  devoted  friend  of  the  slave,  and,  with 
the  leaders  of  his  denomination,  early  espoused  the  anti- 
slavery  cause.  His  amiability,  integrity,  wisdom,  and 
purity  ot  character  won  for  him  universal  confidence 
and  esteem.  He  died  at  Portland,  Me.,  where  he  had 
performed  the  most  of  his  public  labors,  full  of  years 
and  abounding  in  faith. 

Pfalpps,  JoasPK,  a  noted  member  of  the  Sodety  of 
Friends,  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  last  oentmy. 
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He  18  distlnguiftbed  as  the  writer  of  eight  important 
theological  treatiflea  (Lond.  1767-96),  of  which  we  men- 
tion here,  Britf  Remarkt  am  the  Common  Arguments 
now  used  in  Support  of  divers  Ecclesiastical  Impositions 
in  this  Nation  (1769,  Syo):^The  Original  and  Present 
State  of  Man  briejfy  considered  f  loAcma  is  shown  the 
Nature  o/his  Fattt  and  the  Necessity,  Means,  and  Man- 
ner of  his  Restoration ;  to  which  are  added  some  He- 
marks  on  the  Arguments  of  Samuel  Newton,  of  Norwich 
(1778,  8yo) :— yi  Reply  to  a  late  PuUicaiion  of  S,  New- 
ton, intituled  An  Appendix,  etc;  in  Answer  to  whit^  it 
is  plainly  shown  that  the  Quakers  are  not  Calvinists,  that 
the  Gotpel  comprehends  more  than  Words,  and  thai  the 
Spirit  of  TruA  is  to  be  experienced  and  spuibUf  fdt  in 
the  Minds  and  Consciences  of  Men  (1774,  8vo);  — i4fi 
Address  to  the  Youth  of  Norwich  (1776, 12mo)i— Dis- 
sertations on  the  Nature  and  Effect  of  Christian  Bap- 
iism,  Christian  Communion,  and  Religious  Waiting  upon 
God;  to  which  are  added  a  few  Rejlections  on  the  Ob- 
servance of  Public  Fasts  and  Festivals  (1781,  8vo). 

Phi'Bon  i'Ptouv),  a  Gnecized  form  (Ecdoa.  zxiv, 
25)  of  the  name  of  the  river  Pison  (q.  v.). 

PhlegSthon,  a  river  in  the  infernal  regions,  ac- 
cording to  the  83r8tem  of  ancient  heathenism.  It  was 
one  of  the  four  rivers  which  the  dead  must  cross  before 
finding  admission  to  the  realms  of  Orcus.  See  Gard- 
nei^  Faiths  of  the  World,  ii,  65& 

Phle^'gon  i^Xiytw,  burning),  one  of  the  Christians 
of  Bome  to  whom  Paul  sent  his  salutations  (Rom.  xvi, 
14).  A.D.  56.  The  legend  (apud  Dorotheus)  makes 
him  to  have  been  one  of  the  seventy  discipdes,  and 
bishop  of  Marathon.  So  likewise  Pseudo-Hippolytus 
(De  LXX  Apostolis),  He  is  said  to  have  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom on  April  8  {Martgrologium  Romanum,  apud  Es- 
tium),  on  which  day  he  is  commemorated  in  the  calen- 
dar of  the  Byzantine  Church. « 

Phlegon  (^Xcyuii/),  snmamed  Traluanus,  from 
Tralles,  a  city  of  Lydta,  where  he  was  bom,  flourished 
in  die  reign  of  the  emperor  Hadrian.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  events  of  his  life,  and  the  date  of  hb  death  is  un- 
certain; however,  as  one  of  his  chronological  works, 
which  IS  no  longer  extant,  carried  the  history  down  to 
OL  229.2 =A.D.  141  (Suidas),  he  probably  lived  to  the 
middle  of  the  2d  century  A.D.  Phlegon's  name  is  fa- 
miliar among  the  modems  because,  though  a  heathen, 
he  bore  witness  to  the  accomplishment  of  Christian 
prophecies  (Origen,  Contra  Cels,  lib.  ii,  §  14,  p.  69,  ed. 
Spencer,  Cantab.  1677;  but  see  Lardner's  Credibility, 
pt  ii,  Heathen  Testimonies,  ch.  xiii,  who  concludes  that 
**  upon  the  whole  this  citation  is  of  no  great  moment'*). 
There  is  also  in  Phlegon's  writings  a  passage  which 
may  be  reckoned  still  more  material,  as  it  is  supposed 
to  relate  to  the  miraculous  darkness  which  prevailed  at 
the  time  of  Christ's  cmcifixion.  In  St.  Jerome's  Latin 
version  of  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius  (p.  165,  ed.  PonL, 
Burdig.  1604),  the  passcge  occurs  as  foUows:  **And  so 
writes  Phlegon,  an  exceUent  compiler  of  the  Olympiads, 
in  his  thirteenth  book,  saying,  <  In  the  fourth  year  of 
the  two  hundred  and  second  Olympiad  there  was  a 
great  and  extraordinary  eclipse  of  the  sun,  distinguished 
among  all  that  had  happen^  before.  At  the  sixth  hour 
the  day  was  turned  into  dark  night,  so  that  the  stars  in 
the  heavens  were  seen,  and  there  was  an  earthquake  in 
Bithynia  which  overthrew  many  houses  in  the  city  of 
Nice' "  (comp.  Origen,  Contra  Cels,  lib.  ii,  §  83,  p.  80 ; 
§  69,  p.  96 ;  and  oUier  authorities  quoted  by  Lardner). 
This  passage  was  the  origin  of  a  controversy  in  England 
m  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  between  Mr.  Whis- 
ton.  Dr.  Sykes,  Mr.  Chapman,  and  others,  a  long  and 
complete  account  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  En^ish 
tnuidation  of  Bayle's  Dictionnaire  Historique,  s.  v.,  and 
m  Chanffepi^'s  **  Supplement"  to  iL  The  immediate 
cause  of  the  oontrovers}*  was  the  omission  of  the  pas- 
sage in  the  eighth  edition  of  Dr.  S.  Clarke's  Boyle  Lect- 
ures, published  soon  after  his  death  in  1782,  although  it 
hid  been  inserted  in  the  first  edition,  which  came  out 


in  1706.  Thla  was  done  at  the  persaaston  of  Dr.  Sykes, 
who  had  suggested  to  Oariie  that  an  undue  stress  had 
been  laid  upon  the  passage.  Whiston,  who  informs  us 
of  this  affair,  expresses  great  displeasure  against  Sykes, 
and  calls  **  the  suggestion  groundless."  Upon  this  Sykes 
published  A  DissertaHon  on  the  Eclipse  mentioned  by 
Phlegon,  or  an  Inquiry  whether  that  Edipse  had  any 
Relation  to  the  Darkness  which  happened  at  our  Sav- 
iour's Passion  (1782,  8vo).  Sykes  concludes  it  to  be 
most  probable  that  Phlegon  had  in  view  a  natural 
eclipse,  which  happened  Nov.  24,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
two  hundred  and  second  Olympiad,  and  not  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  Olympiad  in  which  Christ  was  cradfied. 
Many  pieces  were  written  against  Sykes,  who  replied 
to  some  of  them ,  but  it  may  well  be  considered  as  a 
controversy  still  unsettled.  The  principal  objections 
against  the  authority  of  the  passage  m  question  are 
thus  briefly  summed  up  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  {Comment, 
on  Matt,  xxvii,  45):  1.  All  the  authors  who  quote  Phle- 
gon differ,  and  often  very  materially,  in  what  they  say 
was  found  in  him.  2.  He  sa3r8  nothing  of  "  Judsea;" 
what  he  says  is  that  m  such  an  Olympiad  (some  say 
the  one  hundred  and  second,  others  the  two  hundred 
and  second)  there  was  <'an  eclipse  in  Bithjmia,"  and 
"  an  earthquake  at  Nice."  8.  He  does  not  say  that  the 
earthquake  happened  at  the  time  of  the  edipse.  4.  He 
does  not  intimate  that  this  ''darkness"  was  ** extraordi- 
nary," or  that  the  eclipse  happened  at  the  ''full  of  the 
moon,"  or  that  it  lasted  "  three  hours;"  all  of  which  cii^ 
cumstanoes  could  not  have  been  omitted  by  him  if  he 
had  known  them.  6.  He  speaks  merdy  of  an  ordinary 
though  perhaps  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  cannot 
mean  the  darkness  mentioned  by  the  evangelists.  And^ 
6,  he  speaks  of  an  eclipse  that  happened  in  some  year 
of  the  one  hundred  and  second  or  two  hundred  and  sec- 
ond Olympiad,  and  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  little 
stress  can  be  laid  on  what  he  says  as  applying  to  this 
event.  Some  fragments  of  his  works  ara  all  that  re- 
main ;  the  longest  belongs  to  a  treatise,  Uipi  Baviiaai- 
(tfv,  De  MirabUibus,  It  is  a  curious  work,  divided  into 
thirty-five  chapters  (some  of  which  are  very  short),  and 
containing  (as  might  be  expected  from  the  title)  a  great 
many  absurd  fables.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  shorter 
fragment  of  four  chapters,  Hepi  iMKpofiiutv,  De  Ijmgct-, 
vis.  The  third  fragment  that  remains  is  a  chapter, 
ricpc  rwv  'GAvfiwrmv,  De  Olyn^nis,  which  is  supposed 
by  Salmanus  (Ad  Spariian,  p.  48)  to  be  the  preface  to 
a  lost  work,  De  Olympumicis,  These  fragments  were 
first  published  in  1568  (Basil.  8vo,  Greek  and  Latin),  by 
Xylander,  together  with  Antonini  Liberalis,  Transform, 
Conger,;  Apollonii  UisL  Mirab,;  Antigoni  Carystii 
Hist.  Mirab,;  and  M.  Antoninus,  De  Vita  su&.  An 
improved  edition,  with  notes  by  Meursius,  appeared  in 
1620  (Lugd.  Batl  4to,  Greek  and  Latin),  which  is  re- 
printed by  Gronovius  in  his  Thesaur,  Antiquit,  Grtec 
viii,  2690  sq.,  and  2727,  and  ix,  1289  sq.;  and  also  in- 
serted among  the  works  of  Meurdus,  vii,  77  sq.  The 
best  edition  is  by  Westermann,  in  his  Scriptores  Rerum 
Mirabilium  Greed  (Brans.  1839).  See,  beudes  the  ref- 
erences already  given,  EngL  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Gen.  Biog, 
Diet,  s.  v.;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr,  and  Rom,  Biog,  and 
MythoL'B,  Vf 

Phobfitor  (^oPiiTiuptf tightener),  an  attendant  on 
Somnus,  the  god  of  sleep,  in  the  andent  heathen  my* 
thology.  It  was  his  office  to  suggest  to  the  mind  im- 
ages of  animated  beings,  and  in  this  capadty  he  is  men- 
tioned by  Ovid  in  his  Metamorphoses, 

Phobas  (^o/3oc)}  the  personification  of  Fear  among 
the  andent  Greeks.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  son 
of  Ares  and  Cythereia,  and  a  constant  attendant  upon 
his  father.  He  was  worshipped  by  the  Romans  under 
the  equivalent  name  of  Metus, 

Ph6biia  is  the  name  of  a  number  of  Jews  who  dis* 
tinguished  themsdves  in  Hebrew  literature.  We  men* 
tion  the  following  as  moat  important : 

1.  Samuel,  of  Wardalaw,  flouriahed  in  the  last  quar> 
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ter  of  the  17th  oentmy,  was  rabbi  at  Ftlrth  and 
Schidloir,  and  wrote,  bK^sp  H'^ia,  a  commeDtaiy  on 
tbe  codex  Eben-Ezerf  making  use  of  other  commentaries 
00  the  same,  as  the  int  "^nia  of  Chajim  Kohen,  etc. 
(DrrbeDfurt,  1689 ;  corrected  edition,  FUrth,  1694 ;  Wil- 
Dt-iGrodno,  1819) :— «  commentary  on  the  codex  Orach 
Chajim:—^  commentary  on  Jore  Dea: — Ditcouraei  on 
the  PoUateuck,  which  have  not  been  printed. 

2.  Samuel  b&t-Jotepk  ka-Koken  Falk,  of  Vienna,  died 
in  Fklestine,  where  he  went  after  the  Jews  had  been  ex- 
pelled firom  Tienmi  in  1670.  He  wrote,  bK^QO  a)?b, 
a  ktod  of  baggadistic  dictionary  of  proper  names,  where- 
in he  speaks  in  alphabetical  order  of  Cl^K,  TV\M,  I'^HK, 
eta,  coUected  fhmi  different  sooroes  (Venice,  1694)  :— 
bit^at}  C^l"^,  discourses  on  the  Pentateuch  (ibid. 
17U). '  See  Wolf,  BibL  Hdfr,  iii,  1122  sq. 

3.  Um  bm- Aharon  ha-Leci,  a  t3rpographer  at  Am- 
sterdam, was  bom  in  1623,  and  was  still  living  in  1713. 
He  published  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament,  with  many 
additions  of  Jacob  Blitz,  and  a  Preface  in  Judso-Ger- 
man  by  the  editor  (Amsterd.  1679).  He  also  published 
Xater' Abatds^en,  a  prayer-book,  in  Judso- German 
(ibid.  1677).    See  Gratz,  Getek  <L  Judm,  x,  329  sq. 

4.  Ubi  hm-Daeid^  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  17th 
centniy,  was  nbbi  at  Polnow,  in  Lithuania,  and  wrote 
n^in  IIK,  an  exegetical  and  allegorical  commentary 
00  the  Pentateuch,  with  additions  of  Sam.  £L  fidekr 
(Loblio,  1672).     See  Wolf,  BQiL  Htbr.  i,  181 ;  ui,  84. 

5.  Ubi  ha^Kohen,  rabbi  at  Metz,  wrote  halachic  dis- 
ousions,  haggadic  dissertations,  and  discourses,  under 
the  title  of  rininn  nabn  (Metz,  1793). 

6.  Uri  ben-A .  Ldw,  of  Breslau,  is  the  author  of,  ^'^'ip 
&*&;:,  a  Hebrew-Gemum  Dictionary  (Dyrhenfurt,  1773) : 
— r.il'itt  "^a^pb,  in  two  parts,  the  first  gives  the  six 
hmdred  and  thirteen  precepts  according  to  the  Penta- 
teuch -,  the  second,  under  the  title  Tf^sn  DftHG,  con- 
tains these  precepts  in  a  metrical  form  (ibid.  1812). 

7.  Uri  ben-Simeon,  of  Beelen,  who  lived  in  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century,  published  HIlKil  Cin^,  remark- 
able epitaphs  of  pious  and  distinguished  Israelites  in 
Pslestine,  written  for  pilgrims.  After  it  had  been  pub- 
lished by  an  anonymous  author  in  1&87,  Uri  Phobus 
recast  the  whole,  and  published  it  in  1664  at  Safed, 
after  ba^ong  visited  and  seen  himself  the  different  places. 
It  was  then  published  again  in  Venice  in  1599,  and  often. 
It  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Hottinger,  in  his  Cippi 
Htbraiei  (Heidelberg,  1659-1662) ;  into  French  by  Car- 
moly  (in  Revue  Orient.  [Brussels,  1843-1844]  iu,  85-99)  : 
— irb,  a  Calendarium,  which  has  been  translated  into 
Latin  by  Jac  Christmann,  under  the  title  Calendarium 
Palettimtrum  ei  usdvenorum  Judaorum  ad  annos  40  ra/i- 
jmiatum,  auetore  Uri  fL  Sim.  Judceo  PaldstinOf  nunc 
primum  ex  eermone  H^reeo  in  Latinum  convertumj 
ac  tcholiis  utilUms  maximeque  nfcestariis  iUuHraium 
(Fnnkf:  a.  M.  1594).  See  Wolf,  BibU  Ilebr.  i,  138  sq.; 
iii,  84  sq. ;  FUrst,  Bibl  Jud.  iii,  95  sq.     (R  P.) 

Phocaa,  a  Clhristian  martyr  of  the  early  Church, 
flourished  as  bishop  of  Pontus  in  the  3d  century.  He 
was  condemned  to  death  for  his  refusal  to  sacrifice  to 
Keptnne,  and  was  put  to  death  by  being  first  cast  into 
s  hot  limekiln,  and  afterwards  thrown  into  a  scalding 
bath  (Fox,  p.  16). 

Another  martyr  of  the  same  name  fiourished  near 
the  opening  of  the  4th  century.  He  was  put  to  death 
m  A.D.  303.  He  was  inserted  in  the  list  of  martyrs  in 
the  days  of  the  emperor  0>nstantine.  This  Phocas  is 
to  tbe  Greek  CHiristians  the  CJastor  and  Pollux  of  an- 
cient Greece,  and  mariners  revero  his  memory  and  pray 
for  his  intercession.  He  is  commemorated  by  the  Ro- 
manists July  14. 

Phocas,  JoHX,  a  noted  Eastern  monastic,  flour- 
ished at  Crete  near  the  middle  of  the  12th  century. 


He  is  eapedally  distinguished  by  his  description  of  a 
visit  to  Palestine,  which  work  is  entitled  Ex^oirtc 
iv  owinlfU  ruv  dw*  'Avnoxf ia^:  ftixp*^  ^ItpooXvfAutv  ro<r- 
rpntv  rat  x*^pwv  £vo/ac,  ^oiviaic  xai  rHv  Kara  ITa- 
Xaivrivfiv  ayiinv  totiuv  (ed.  Gr.  et  Lat.  Leo  Allatins, 
O>lon.  1668).  This  is  a  most  important  contribution  to 
the  department  of  Biblical  geography,  and  is  prized  even 
in  our  day.  See  Smith,  DicL  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  U, 
601. 

FhcBbadiiu,  an  eminent  prelate  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury, flourished  as  bishop  of  Agen,  in  GauL  He  was 
living  in  892,  when  Jerome  wrote  his  Catalogue,  but  was 
then  in  extreme  old  age.  He  is  noted  as  the  author  of 
Liber  contra  Arianos  (published  in  Bibl.  Max.  Pair. 
iv,  300;  BibL  Pair.  GalL  v,  250;  Athanatu  Dialoffi,  v. 
1570, 8vo). 

PhcB'M  (^o//3i},  radiant),  a  deaconess  of  the 
Churoh  at  Cenchrese,  recommended  to  the  kind  atten- 
tion of  the  Chnroh  of  Rome  by  Paul,  who  had  received 
hospitable  treatment  from  her  (Rom.  xvi,  1).  A.D.  65. 
Her  name  ooctnrs  first  in  the  long  list  of  Christian  men 
and  women  of  whom  express  mention  is  there  made. 
For  the  most  part  these  were  persons  who  had  been  pre- 
viously known  to  Paul,  and  had  some  connection  with 
him  in  his  apostolic  labors,  but  were  at  the  time  resid- 
ing in  Rome.  Phoebe,  however,  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  apostle,  probably  still  in  Onchres,  and  was 
on  the  eve  of  setting  out  for  Rome — on  what  business 
it  is  not  said;  but  that  she  had  something  of  impor- 
tance in  hand  is  evident  from  the  request  of  the  apostle, 
that  the  (Christians  at  Rome  would  **  receive  her  in  the 
Lord,  and  assist  her  in  whatever  business  she  bad  need 
of  them*'  (ver.  2).  See  Paul.  It  is  probable  that  she 
was  tbe  bearer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  See  Ro- 
KANS,  Epistle  to.  **  What  is  said  of  her  is  worthy  of 
especial  notice,  because  of  its  bearing  on  the  question 
of  the  deaconesses  of  the  Apostolic  Church.  On  this 
point  we  have  to  observe,  (1)  that  the  term  iioKovoQ, 
here  applied  to  her,  though  not  in  itself  necessarily  an 
oflScial  term,  is  the  term  which  would  be  applied  to  her 
if  it  were  meant  to  be  official;  (2)  that  this  term  is  ap* 
plied  in  the  Apottolical  ConstUutiont  to  women  who 
ministered  officially,  the  deaconess  being  called  t)  ^i- 
axovoc,  as  the  deacon  is  called  6  ^larovocs  (3)  ^^^^  ^^ 
is  now  generally  admitted  that  in  1  Tim.  iii,  11  Paul 
applies  it  so  himself;  (4)  that  in  the  passage  before  us 
Phcebe  is  called  the  iiaxovoQ  of  a  particular  Chureh, 
which  seems  to  imply  a  specific  employment ;  (5)  that 
the  Chureh  of  Cenchrese,  to  which  she  belonged,  could 
only  have  been  a  small  Church :  whence  we  may  draw 
a  fair  conclusion  as  to  what  was  customary,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  such  female  ministration,  in  the  larger  churches ; 

(6)  that,  whatever  her  errand  to  Rome  might  be,  the 
independent  manner  of  her  going  there  seems  to  imply 
(especially  when  we  consider  the  secluded  habits  of 
Greek  women)  not  only  that  she  was  a  widow  or  a 
woman  of  mature  age,  but  that  she  was  acting  officially ; 

(7)  that  she  had  already  been  of  great  service  to  Paul 
and  others  (irpo<rraric  woXXo/v,  roc  i/tov  avrov),  either 
by  her  wealth  or  her  energy,  or  both ;  a  statement  which 
closely  corresponds  with  the  description  of  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  enrolled  widows  in  1  Tim.  v,  10 ;  (8)  that 
the  duty  which  we  here  see  Phcebe  discharging  implies 
a  personal  character  worthy  of  confidence  and  respect" 
(Smith).    See  Deaconess. 

PbCBbus  (^o7/3oCt  bright),  a  title,  and  subsequent- 
ly a  name,  of  Apollo.  It  had  reference  both  to  the 
youthful  beauty  of  tbe  god,  and  to  the  radiance  of  the 
sun,  when,  latterly,  Apollo  became  identified  with  iTe- 
lios,  the  sun-god. 

FhCBbus,  WiLUAM,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Somerset  (bounty,  Md.,  August,- 1754. 
In  1783  he  was  admitted  to  the  Conference,  and  preach- 
ed in  various  places  until  1798,  when  he  located  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  entering  upon  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine.   In  1806  he  was  readmitted  into  the  New  York 
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Oonferenoe,  Uboriug  dTeclirdy  UD  1B3I,  liter  which 
tiEiie  be  vu  rither  snperriameniy  or  iDpenumualed. 
Hb  died  in  Kev  York  Not.  9, 1631.  He  wu  ■  •ound 
preacher  tai  ko  oscellflit  nuo.— Jfuuile)  d/  Coiner- 
mea.iiytei;  Spngat,Aim.o/lhe  Amur.  PiUpil,-ru,«7. 
Phcenl'cA  [Knae  Phe'mct],  or,  rather,  Phcemx 
(4divi(,  a  palra-tret  [q.  v.j,  irbicli  Theophrutua  mvb 
wu  indigenoiu  there),  *  town  uid  harbor  in  tbe  ieluid 
of  Crete,  which  tbe  vend  in  which  the  apostle  Paul 
■ailed  was  attempting  to  reach  when  driven  awa;  by 
the  eoroclydon  and  wrecked  (Acts  utTii,  12).  The 
harbor  or  "baren"  (Xi/itv)  ii  described  by  Luke  ai 
flXiirovra  KarA  )ii0a  tat  lord  X'-po*',  vUch  tbe  A.  V. 
rendeta  "  lieth  towards  Che  louth-weit  and  north-wcsL" 
But  Hr.  Smith  contends  that  raro  in  connectiou  with 
winds  means  "in  the  same  direction  as."  Thus  /3X(- 
TDVT-n  tari  Xi^a  would  not  mean,  as  is  genetall;  sup- 
posed, tbat  the  haven  looked  to  the  point/rom  which 
tbe  libs  blows,  but  to  the  point  (ouorifi  which  it  blows. 
Comeqnsntljr  the  haven  looked  lomardi  tlu  norih-tait 
tad  At  toaA-tait  (Smith,  Voyage  and  S/iipareci  of  St. 
Ptnd,  p.  88  aq.,  gd  ed.).  In  this  rendering  Mr.  Smith 
i*  niBUined  l^  ancient  aulharities,  and  also  by  aoine  of 
tfaeb«Bt[i»demcritici  (AUbrd,  adloc.;  Cony  bea  re  and 
Howion,  Lift  <tf  St.  Foul,  li,  834,  note;  se^  however, 
Im  the  contiaiy  opinion,  Uacket  On  AcU,  ad  loc).    It 

ia  "  opposite,"  or  "  over  against,"  as  it  is  correctly  t 
Uted  in  ver.  7  of  thii  very  chapter.  SchweighKua 
his  ttxicoit  Berodotaiia,  has  pointed  out  some  ver 
strnctive  instances  of  this  in  Herod,  ii,  SI,  where 
is  used  indiacriminatdy  with  drriov  and  avria.     In 
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to  ^iwovra  trpic  A!0a,  etc;  a  phri 
meaning  of  which  there  could  be  no  doubt  (Xenophon, 
Mm.  ili,  8,  9).  Kara  with  an  accusative  al»  often 
Bignifies  "down."  But  the  objection  to  translating  it 
so  in  this  paasage  is  that  it  would  thus,  with  extreme 
awkwardness,  iijirmtitjiji  mean  the  exact  contrary  of 
what  it  dimih/  means  in  its  other  acknowledged  sense, 
as  marking  the  local  relalion  between  two  objects. 

Both  Ptolemy  and  Strabo  mention  a  town  toivif ; 
while  Ptolemy  alone  mentions  a  haven,  of  a  similar 
name,  which  he  calls  in  the  accusative  ^oiyaoutTa. 
Strabo  locates  it  on  the  southern  coast,  at  the  namwest 
part  of  tbe  island  (i,  4,  p.  476).  Hieroclei  identiflea  it 
with  Aradeaa,  and  seems  tu  pLwe  it  opposite  the  island 
of  Clauds  {Vet. Horn. Ilin.vd  ^VesseL  p.  650  6al)  and 
Stephen  of  Bytantinm  identifies  Aradena  and  Acropolis 
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(s.  T.).  On  the  soath  coast  of  CMe,  at  the  uirawett 
part  of  tbe  island,  and  oppoaile  the  island  of  Clauda,  ia 
the  harbor  of  Luiro.  It  is  open  to  the  east;  but,  as  a 
Uttle  island  lies  almost  in  front  of  it,  it  has  two  en- 
trances, one  looking  to  (be  north-east,  and  the  otbei  to 
the  south-east  It  is  thus  described  by  captain  Spiatt: 
"Kaviog  in  1853  examined  generally  the  soath  coast 
of  Cnte,  I  was  fully  convinced  that  Lulio  was  the  Phe- 
nice  of  St.  Paul,  for  it  is  tbe  only  bay  to  the  westward 
of  Fair  Havena  in  which  a  vessel  of  any  site  could  find 
any  shelter  during  tbe  winter  months.  By  hauling  in- 
nde  tbe  island,  and  secnring  to  the  south  shore  of  the 
bay,  a  vessel  is  nearly  land-locked.  South-east  aiHl 
east  winds  only  could  endanger  her ;  hut  with  the  for- 
mer, where  tbe  fetch  is  greateet,  the  wind  would  not 
blow  home  against  such  a  mountain  aa  the  White 
Mountains,  so  immediately  over  the  bay,  and  rising  to 
an  elevation  of  9000  feet"  {Smith,  p.  89).  Hr.  Brown, 
who  since  visited  it,  adds:  "It  is  the  only  secure  har- 
bor, in  all  winds,  on  the  south  coast  of  Crete"  {Id.  p. 
OS),  This  identification  is  confirmed  by  the  researches 
of  Mr.  Pashley  {Travdi  u  Crete,  ii,  357),  who  diaoov- 
ered,  ■  sbort  distance  above  Lutro,  a  village  called 
Acropolis  ("upper  city"),  and  another  near  It  called 
Aradbena.  C^ptun  Speke  also  (RiKarcka  »  Crete,  ii, 
!49)  asserts  that  the  name  Phiadca  is  still  currently  ap- 
plifid  to  Lutro,  and  that  a  Latin  iotcription  found  tbere, 
dating  from  the  emperor  Nervs,  shows  that  ships  from 
Alexandria  resorted  to  this  harbor.  Lechler,  on  the 
other  hand  {Die  Apoiliigacli.  1869,  p.  400),  maiataln- 
ing  the  osual  interpretation  of  nara  here  (fafardi}, 
suggests  that  Luke  is  only  reporting  a  popular  otnnion 
as  to  tbe  situation  of  Pfacenix,  which  Paul's  company 
did  not  reach ;  and  that  hence  we  are  not  to  look  for 
tbe  usual  accuracy  of  tbe  writer.  See  Sbifwrbck  (or 
Paul). 

PbcSDl'cia  (*Diviini),a  country  whose  inhabitants 
neceaaarily  held  important  and  intimale  relations,  not 
only  to  tbe  Hebrews,  but  to  all  antiquity.  (The  follow- 
ing account  of  it  is  founded  on  that  contained  in  Kicto'a 
Cyiiopadia,  with  large  additions  from  other  sources.) 

L  The  jMHd.—l.  A'unr.— "  Phmnlct"  was  not  the 
name  by  which  its  native  inhabitants  called  it,  but  was 
given  tu  it  by  the  Greeks,  who  called  those  mercbaots 
who  came  from  that  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
which  runs  parallel  with  Mount  Lelianon  4>oivinc.  In 
Cicero  {De  Fin.  iv,  20)  there  occurs  the  doubtful  read- 
1  B  Pbcen  c  a  (comp  the  ■\  ulpRle  in  Numb  iiuii,  51). 
However  tbis  lanet  farm  of  tbe  name  has  come  mlo 
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general  nae  (eomp.  Gennii  Moftitmeida  Pheanda  [Leips. 
ia37J,  p.  338;  Forbiger,  Hamt^uch  der  alim  Gtograpkie 
[ibid.  1843-1844],  p.  659  sq.).  This  name  baa  been 
virioiialj  derived.  It  is  pcwnblj  from  Phoanx  the  bod 
of  Agenor  and  the  brotber  of  Cadmoa.  It  perbaps  aroae 
fnm  the  dxcimutanoe  that  the  cbief  article  of  the  oom- 
meioe  of  these  merchants  was  ^ivoc*  purple.  The  word 
foivoQ  means  btood-redf  and  is  probably  related  to  ^voc» 
murier.  This  deriyatiou  of  the  name  is  alladed  to  by 
Strsbo  ^  42).  Others  imagine  as  naturally  that  the 
color  does  not  give  name  to  the  people,  but  is  named 
after  them:  as  our  damask,  from  Damascus;  or  our 
"caltoo,"  from  Calicut.  The  term,  as  an  epithet  of 
color,  maj  also  apply,  as  Kenrick  supposes,  to  the  sun- 
boiDt  complexion  of  the  people.  But  after  all,  in  the 
opinion  of  othen^  a  Greek  derivation  may  not  be  admis- 
sfble,  for  the  name  may  be  original  or  Shemitic — though 
it  is  ridiciilotts  in  Scaliger,  Fuller,  and  Glassius  to  iden- 
tify it  with  130,  **  to  live  luxuriously,"  in  allusion  to  the 

Rsolts  of  Fhcenician  wealth  and  merchandise.  Strabo, 
however,  maintains  that  the  Phoenicians  were  called 
^oivtact  because  they  resided  originally  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Red  Sea.  Bochart,  in  his  Canaan  (i,  1),  derives 
the  name  from  the  Hebrew  p39  "^31,  tans  of  Anak, 
Relsnd,  in  hb  Paktsiina  ex  dfomtmeniu  Veteribus  lU 
hutratOj  derives  it  from  foivc^,  palm-tree;  and  this  is 
the  etymology  now  generaJly  acquiesced  in.  The  palm- 
tree  IB  seeo,  as  an  emblem,  on  some  coins  of  Aradus,  Tyre, 
snd  Sidon  ;  and  there  are  now  several  palm-trees  within 
the  drcnit  of  modem  Tyre,  and  along  the  coast  at  vari- 
ous points  ;  but  the  tree  is  not  at  the  present  day  one  of 
the  chamcteristic  features  of  the  conntiy.  The  native 
name  of  Phoenicia  was  JCcMaon  (Canaan)  or  Kn&,  signi- 
fjing  Lowland,  so  named  in  contrast  to  the  adjoining 
Aram,  i  e.  Highland,  the  Hebrew  name  of  Syria.  The 
nsme  Ken^n  is  preserved  on  a  coin  of  Laodioea  of  the 
time  of  AntiochuB  Epiphancs,  whereon  Laodicea  is  styled 
''smother  city  in  Canaan,"  *)ra23  DK  XSnxbb.  Knd 
or  Chad  (Kva)  is  mentioned  distinctly  by  Herodian  the 
gnmmarian  as  the  old  name  of  Phoenicia.  Hence,  as 
Phoanidans  or  Canaanites  were  the  most  powerful  of  all 
tribes  in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  its  invasion  by  Joshua, 
the  Isnelites,  in  speaking  of  their  own  territory  as  it 
wss  before  the  oonqnest,  called  it '^  the  Umd  of  Canaan." 
SeeCXxAAV. 

In  the  O.  T.  the  word  Phoenicia  does  not  occur,  ss 
might  be  expected  fnm  its  being  a  Greek  name.  In 
the  Apocrypha  it  is  not  defined,  though  spoken  of  ss 
being,  with  Coele-Syria,  nnder  one  military  commander 
(2Mace.iii,fi,8;Ti]i,8;  X,  11;  8  Macc.iii,16).  In 
the  N.  T.  the  word  occurs  only  in  three  passages.  Acts 
zi,  19;  XT,  8;  xxi,  2;  and  not  one  of  these  affbrds  a 
dew  as  to  bow  far  the  writer  deemed  Phoenicia  to  ex- 
tend. On  the  other  hand,  Joiephus  possibly  agreed  with 
Strabo ;  for  he  expressly  says  that  Cssarea  is  situated  in 
Pboenieia  (Ai»L  xv,  9, 6) ;  and  although  he  never  makes 
a  similar  statement  respecting  Joppa,  yet  he  speaks,  in 
one  passage,  of  the  coast  of  Syria,  Phosnicia,  and  Egypt, 
ss  if  Syria  ynd  Phoenicia  exhausted  the  line  of  coast  on 
the  Meditesranean  Sea  to  the  north  of  Egypt  (  War^  iii, 
5,2). 

The  Phoenicians  in  general  are  sometimes  called 
SidomoMB  (comp.  Gesenii  Monumenia  Phamciaj  ii,  267 
sq. ;  Timaunu  Ungua  ffebrauxBf  under  the  word  'j*1^*^S). 

Jostinna  C^^^  3)  alludes  to  the  etymology  of  this  name : 
'^A  dty  being  built  which  they  called  Sidonj  from  the 
abundance  of  fishes ;  for  the  Phoenicians  call  a  fish  tidonJ* 
This  statement  is  not  quite  correct.  But  the  root  ^1S, 
which  in  Hebrew  means  only  to  catch  beasts  and  birds, 
can  also  be  employed  in  Arabic  when  the  catching  of 
fishes  is  spoken  of.  This  root  occurs  also  in  the  Ara- 
maic, in  the  signification  of  both  hunting  and  fishing 
Cmmpb  the  art  Zidon). 

2.  £izteRl.--PhoBnicia  in  general  is  the  name  applied 
to  a  cotmtry  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  bounded  by  the  Med- 


iterranean Sea  on  the  west  and  Lebanon  on  the  east; 
S3rria  and  Judsea  forming  its  northern  and  southern 
limits  respectively,  situated  between  about  84^  to  86^ 
N.  lat.,  and  45^^  to  86°  E.  long.  Yet  the  extent  of  its 
territory  varied  so  considerably  at  different  times  that 
the  geographical  definitions  of  the  ancient  writers  dififer 
in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  Thus,  while  in  Gea  x, 
19  Canaan  does  not  reach  northwards  beyond  Sidon—a 
place  which  in  eariy  times  gave  the  name  to  the  whole 
people  (D'^S'TS,  yn^:g  •'nw^,  Dent,  Judg.)— andByb- 
Ins  and  Berytns  are  considered  as  lying  beyond  it  (Gen. 
X,  15  sq.;  Josh,  xiii,  5),  it  comprised  in  the  Persian 
period  (Herod,  iii,  91)  Posidium,  as  high  as  35°  62\ 
Later  stiU  (Pliny,  Strabo,  Ptolemy)  the  Eleutherus  (34<> 
60'),  and  subsequently  (Mela,  Stephanus)  the  island  of 
Aradus  (34°  70'),  were  considered  iU  utmost  northern 
limits.  To  the  south  it  was  at  times  Gaza  (Gen.  x,  19 ; 
Zeph.  ii,  6;  Herod.,  Philo,  EusUtb.),  at  others  Egypt 
(Numb,  xxiv,  6 ;  Josh,  xv,  4, 47 ;  Strabo,  Procop.,  etc) ; 
and,  from  the  Macedonian  period  chiefiy,  Caasarea  is 
mentioned  as  its  extreme  point.  Eastward  the  coun- 
try sometimes  comprised  parts  of  Syria  and  Palestine, 
b^ond  the  mountain-ridges  of  the  former  and  the  hill- 
chains  of  the  latter. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  length  of  coast  to  which 
the  name  Phoenicia  was  applied  varied  at  different  times, 
and  may  be  regarded  under  different  aspects  before  and 
after  the  loss  of  its  independence.  (1.)  What  may  be 
termed  Phoenicia  proper  was  a  narrow  undulating  plain, 
extending  from  the  pass  of  R&s  d-Bey&d  or  Abyad,  the 
**  Promontorium  Album"  of  the  ancients,  about  six  miles 
south  of  lyre,  to  the  Nahr  el-Auly,  the  ancient  Bos^ 
trenus,  two  miles  north  of  Sidon  (Robinson,  Bib.  Ret, 
ii,  473).  The  plain  is  only  twenty -eight  miles  in 
length,  and,  considering  the  great  importance  of  Phoe- 
nicia in  the  world's  history,  this  msy  well  be  added  to 
other  instances  in  Greece,  Italy,  and  Palestine,  which 
show  how  little  the  intellectual  influence  of  a  city  or 
state  has  depended  on  the  extent  of  its  territory.  Its 
average  breadth  is  about  a  mile  (Porter,  Handbook/or 
Syrioy  ii,  896) ;  but  near  Sidon  the  mountains  retreat  to 
a  distance  of  two  miles,  and  near  Tyre  to  a  distance  of 
five  miles  (Kenrick,  Phcaucia^  p.  19).  The  whole  of 
Phoenicia,  thus  understood,  is  caUed  by  Josepbus  QAnt, 
V,  8,  1)  the  great  plain  of  the  city  of  Sidon  (rb  fiiya 
wtdiov  Xid*ivo£  iroXf «tfc).  In  it,  near  its  northern  ex- 
tremity, was  situated  Sidon,  in  the  north  latitude  of  33° 
34'  05";  and  scarcely  more  than  seventeen  geograph- 
ical miles  to  the  south  was  Tyre,  in  the  latitude  of  33^ 
17'  (admiral  Smyth*s  MedUerranean^  p.  469) :  so  that 
in  a  straight  line  those  two  renowned  cities  were  less 
than  twenty  English  miles  distant  from  each  other. 
Zarephath,  the  Sarepta  of  the  N.T.,  was  situated  be- 
tween them,  eight  miles  south  of  Sidon,  to  which  it  be- 
longed (1  Kings  xvii,  9 ;  Obad.  20 ;  Luke  iv,  26).  (2.) 
A  still  longer  district,  which  afterwards  became  fairly 
entitled  to  the  name  of  Phoenicia,  extended  up  the  coast 
to  a  point  marked  by  the  isUnd  of  Aradus,  and  by 
Antaradus  towards  the  north ;  the  southern  boundary 
remaining  the  same  as  in  Phoenicia  proper.  Phoenicia, 
thus  defined,  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Grote  {Hiat,  of  Greece, 
iii,  354)  to  have  been  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  in  length ;  while  its  breadth,  between  Lebanon 
and  t|ie  sea,  never  exceeded  twenty  miles,  and  was  gen- 
erslly  much  less.  This  estimate  is  most  reasonable,  al- 
lowing for  the  bends  of  the  coast;  as  the  direct  differ- 
ence in  latitude  between  Tyre  and  Antaradus  (Tortosa) 
is  equivalent  to  one  hundred  and  six  English  miles; 
and  six  miles  to  the  south  of  Tyre,  as  afeady  men- 
tioned, intervene  before  the  beginning  of  the  pass  of 
Bas  el-Abyad.  The  claim  of  this  entire  district  to 
the  name  of  Phoenicia  rests  on  the  probable  fact  that 
the  whole  of  it,  to  the  north  of  the  great  plain  of  Sidon, 
was  occupied  by  Phoenician  colonists;  not  to  mention 
that  there  seems  to  have  been  some  kind  of  political 
connection,  however  loose,  bctweep  all  the  inhabitants 
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(Diodorua,  zvi,  41).  Scarcely  sixteen  geographical 
miles  farther  north  than  Sidon  was  Ber3rtu8;  with  a 
roadstead  so  well  soited  for  the  purposes  of  modem 
navigation  that,  under  the  modem  name  of  BeirAt,  it 
has  eclipsed  both  Sidon  and  Tyre  as  an  emporium  for 
Syritu  Whether  this  Derytus  was  identicid  with  the 
Berothah  and  Berothai  of  £zek.  xlvii,  16,  and  of  2  Sam. 
▼iii,  6,  is  a  disputed  point.  Still  farther  north  was  Byb- 
lus,  the  Gebal  of  the  Bible  (Ezek.  zxvii,  9),  inhabited 
by  seamen  and  calkers.  Its  inhabitants  are  supposed 
to  be  alluded  to  in  the  word  GUUim,  translated  **  stone- 
squarers'*  in  the  A.  V.  of  1  Kings  v,  18  (32).  It  still 
retains  in  Arabic  the  kindred  name  of  Jebeil.  Then 
came  TripoUs  (now  Tar&bulus),  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  colonists  from  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradns,  with  three 
distinct  towns,  each  a  furlong  apart  from  one  another, 
each  with  its  own  walls,  and  each  named  from  the  city 
which  supplied  its  colonists.  General  meetings  of  the 
Phoenicians  seem  to  have  been  held  at  TripoUs  (Diod. 
xvi,  41),  as  if  a  certain  local  jealousy  had  prevented  the 
selection  for  this  purpose  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  or  Aradns. 
Lastly,  towards  the  extreme  pomt  north  was  Aradua  it- 
self, the  Arvad  of  Gen.  x,  18  and  Ezek.  xxvii,  8,  situ- 
ated, like  Tyre,  on  a  small  island  near  the  mainland, 
and  founded  by  exiles  from  Sidon. 

During  the  period  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the 
Israelites,  the  Phoenicians  possessed  the  following  towns, 
which  we  will  enumerate  successively  in  the  direction 
from  south  to  north :  Dora  p1%  Josh,  xi,  2;  xvii,  11 
sq.);  Ptolcmais  (139,  Judg.  i,  33);  Ecdippa  (2'>T3K, 
Josh,  xix,  29) ;  Tyre  ("IIS,  Josh,  xix,  29) ;  Sarepta  (PB'nS, 
1  Kings  xvii,  9  sq.;  Luke  iv,  26);  Sidon  ("p'rac,  Gen. 
X,  15) ;  BeiTtus  (hnnna,  Ezek.  xlvii,  16;  2  Sam.  viii, 
8) ;  Byblus  (535,  Josh.xiu,  5);  Tripolis,  Simyra  (•'"naacn, 
Gen.  X,  18);  Arka  C^p'^Th,  Gen.  x,  17) ;  Simna  C^a-'On, 
Gen.  X,  16) ;  Aradus  pnn^trr,  Gen.  x,  18).  Gomp.  the 
respective  articles  on  these  towns.  Sidon  is  the  only 
Phoenician  town  mentioned  in  Homer  (see  Iliad,  vi, 
239;  xxiii,  743;  Otfyss,  xv,  415;  xvii,  424). 

8.  Geographical  Features, — The  whole  of  Phoenicia 
proper  is  well  watered  by  various  streams  from  the  ad- 
joining hills ;  of  these  the  two  largest  are  the  Khauml- 
yeh,  a  few  miles  north  of  Tyre — the  ancient  name  of 
which,  strange  to  say,  is  not  certain,  though  it  is  con- 
jectured to  have  been  the  Leontes — and  the  Bostrenus, 
already  mentioned,  north  of  Sidon.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
although  now  generally  Hi-cultivated;  but  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Sidon  there  are  rich  gardens  and  orchards. 
The  havens  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  afforded  water  of  suffi- 
cient depth  for  all  the  requirements  of  ancient  naviga- 
tion, and  the  neighboring  range  of  the  Lebanon,  in  its 
extensive  forests,  furnished  what  then  seemed  a  neariy 
inexhaustible  supply  of  timber  for  ship-building.  To 
the  north  of  Bostrenus,  between  that  river  and  Beirut, 
ties  the  only  desolate  and  barren  part  of  Phoenicia.  It  is 
crossed  by  the  ancient  Tamyras  or  Damuras,  the  mod- 
em Nahr  ed-Damiir.  From  Beirdt  the  plains  are  again 
fertile.  The  principal  streams  are  the  Lycus,  now  the 
Nahr  el-Kelb,  not  £ur  north  from  Beirdt ;  the  Adonis, 
now  the  Nahr  Ibrahim,  about  five  miles  south  of  Gebal ; 
and  the  Eleutheras,  now  the  Nahr  el-Keblr,  in  the  bend 
between  Tripolis  and  Antarfulus. 

The  climate  of  Phoenicia — an  item  of  immense  mo- 
ment in  the  history  of  a  nation — varies  very  consider- 
ably. Near  the  coast,  and  in  the  lower  plains,  the  heat 
in  summer  is  at  times  tropical,  while  the  more  moun- 
tainous regions  enjoy  a  moderate  temperature,  and  in 
winter  even  heavy  faUs  of  snow  are  not  uncommon.  In 
the  southern  parts  the  early  rains  begin  in  October,  and 
are,  after  an  interval  of  dry  weather,  followed  by  the 
winter  rains,  which  last  till  March,  the  time  of  the 
<*  latter"  rains.  From  May  till  October  the  sky  remains 
cloudless.  The  rare  difference  of  temperature  found  in 
so  small  a  compass  is  thus  happily  described  by  Volncy : 
"  If  the  heat  of  July  is  oppressive,  a  six  houis'  journey 
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to  the  neighboring  moontaina  transports  yon  into  the 
coolness  of  March ;  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  hoar-froat 
troablea  you  at  Besharrai,  a  day's  travd  will  bring  you 
into  the  midst  of  blooming  May ;"  or,  as  an  Arabic  poet 
has  it, "  Lebanon  bears  winter  on  its  head,  spring  on  its 
shoulders,  antunm  on  its  lap,  and  summer  at  ita  foot.** 
The  dense  population  assembled  in  the  great  mercantile 
towns  greatly  contributed  to  augment  by  artificial  means 
the  natural  fertility  of  the  soiL  The  population  of  the 
country  is  at  present  very  much  reduced,  bat  there  are 
still  found  aqueducts  and  artificial  vineyards  formed  of 
mould  carried  up  to  the  terraces  of  the  native  rock. 
Ammianus  Marrallinus  says  (xiv,  8),  **  Phoenicia  is  a 
charming  and  beautiful  country',  adorned  with  large 
and  elegant  cities.**  Even  now  this  oountiy  is  among 
the  most  fertile  in  Westem  Asia.  It  produces  wheat, 
rye,  and  barley,  and,  besides  the  more  ordinary  fraits, 
also  apricots,  peaches,  pomegranates,  almonds,  dtrona, 
oranges,  figs,  dates,  sugar-cane,  and  grapes,  which 
famish  an  excellent  wine.  In  addition  to  these  prod- 
ucts, it  yields  cotton,  silk,  and  tobacco.  The  conntiy 
is  also  adomed  by  the  variegated  flowers  of  oleander 
and  cactus.  The  higher  regions  are  distinguished  from 
the  bare  mountains  of  Palestine  by  being  covered  with 
oaks,  pines,  cypress-trees,  acacias,  and  tamarisks;  and 
above  all  by  majestic  cedars,  of  which  there  are  still  a 
few  very  old  trees,  whose  stems  measure  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet  in  circumference.  The  inhabitants  of  Snr  still 
carry  on  a  profitable  traffic  with  the  produce  of  Mount 
Lebanon,  namely,  in  wood  and  charcoaL  Phoenicia  pro- 
duces also  flockis  of  sheep  and  goats;  and  innumerable 
swarms  of  bees  supply  excellent  honey.  In  the  forests 
there  are  bears,  wolves,  panthers,  and  jackals.  The  sea 
fumishea  great  quantities  offish,  so  that  Sidon,  the  most 
ancient  among  the  Phoenician  towns,  derived  its  name 
from  fishing. 

II.  The  People,— I,  Respecting  the  ethnography  of 
the  Phoenicians,  we  have  only  to  observe  that  the  opin- 
ions are  as  much  divided  on  the  subject  as  ever.  Ac- 
cording to  Gen.  X,  15,  Canaan  had  eleven  ''sons'*  ('*Ca- 
naan  begat  Sidon  his  first-bom,  and  Heth,  and  the  Jebu- 
site,  and  the  Amorite,  and  the  Girgasite,  and  the  Hivite, 
and  the  Arkite,  and  the  Sinite,  and  the  Arvadite,  and 
the  Zemarite,  and  the  Hamathite;  and  afterwards  were 
the  families  of  the  Canaanitea  spread  abroad"),  six  of 
whom  had  settled  in  the  north  of  Palestine;  and  al- 
though all  his  descendants  are  sometimes  included,  both 
by  classical  vrriters  and  the  Sept  (e.  g.  in  Josh,  v,  1, 12), 
in  the  name  of  ^oi  vucrc*  7®^  ^  general  the  term  chiefly 
applies  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  north.  Scripture  speaks 
of  them  as  descendants  of  primeval  giants  (Autochthons) 
who  had  inhabited  CJanaan  since  the  flood— that  is,  from 
times  immemoriaL  Considering  the  careful  attention 
paid  by  the  Biblical  writers  to  the  early  history  of  Pal- 
estine, and  the  dose  contact  between  the  Phoeniciana 
and  Israelites,  it  would  appear  as  if  all  traditions  of  a 
time  anterior  to  their  sojoum  in  that  land  had  been  long 
lost.  Gen.  x,  6,  on  the  other  hand,  calls  Canaan  a  de- 
scendant of  Ham — a  statement  which,  unless  explained 
to  refer  to  their  darker  skins,  would  seem  to  war  againat 
their  being  indigenous  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  or  a 
Shemitic  population,  an  assumption  much  favored  by 
their  language.  Herodotus,  however,  makes  them,  both 
on  their  own  statements  and  by  accounts  preserved  in 
Persian  historiana,  immigrants  from  ''the  Erythrsan 
Sea;**  and  Justin  backs  the  notion  of  immigration  by 
recording  that  the  Tyrian  nation  was  founded  by  the 
Phoenicians,  and  that  these,  being  forced  by  an  earth- 
quake to  leave  their  native  land,  first  settled  on  the 
Aasynan  lake  (Dead  Sea  or  lake  of  Gennesareth),  and 
subsequently  on  a  shore  near  the  sea,  where  they  found- 
ed a  city  called  Sidon.  The  locality  of  the  "  Ery  thrnan 
Sea,**  however,  is  a  moot  point  stilL  It  is  taken  by  dif- 
ferent investigators  to  stand  either  for  the  Arabian  or 
Persian  Gulf;  the  latter  view  being  apparent!}*  favored 
by  the  occurrence  of  Phoenician  names  borne  by  some 
of  its  islands  (Strabo)->thongh  these  may  have  bcfen 
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giveo  t&em  by  late  Phcenidan  ookmists.    Sone  have 
seen  ia  them  the  Hykaoe  driven  to  S3nia.   Without  en- 
tering any  farther  into  these  most  difficult,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  all  trustworthy  informationi  more  than  yague 
speeiUationsy  so  much  appears  certain,  that  many  immi- 
grations of  Shemitic  branches  into  Phoenicia,  at  differ- 
ent periods  and  from  different  parts,  must  have  taken 
place,  and  that  these  gradually  settled  into  the  highly 
civilizeil  nationality  which  we  find  constituted  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xii,  6,  tK=then,  ahready; 
comp.  Aben-Ezra,  ad  loc,  and  Spinoza,  Tract.  TheoL- 
PoL  ch.  viii).    It  would  be  extremely  vain  to  venture 
an  opinion  on  the  individuality  of  the  different  tribes 
that,  wave-like,  rushed  into  the  country  from  various 
sides,  at  probaUy  widely  distant  dates.    The  only  ap- 
parently valuable  tradition  on  the  subject  seems  con- 
tained in  the  above-quoted  passage  of  Gen.  x,  1&-18. 
But  there  is  one  point  which  can  be  proved  to  be  in  the 
highest  degree  probable,  and  which  has  peculiar  interest 
as  bearing  on  the  Jewa^  viz.  that  the  Phoenicians  were 
of  the  same  face  as  the  Canaanites.    This  remarkable 
fact,  which,  taken  in  connection  with  the  language  of 
the  Phoenicians,  leads  to  some  interesting  results,  is  ren- 
dered probable  by  the  following  circumstances:  Ist.  The 
native  name  of  Phoenicia,  as  already  pointed  out,  was 
Canaan,  a  name  signifying  ''lowland."    This  was  well 
given  to  the  narrow  slip  of  plain  between  the  Lebanon 
and  the  Meditenanean  Sea,  in  contrast  to  the  elevated 
mountain  range  adjoining;  but  it  would  have  been  in- 
appropriate to  that  part  of  Palestine  conquered  by  the 
IsraeliteSy  which  was  undoubtedly  a  hill-country  (see 
Movers,  Dot  PhdmsU(Ae  A  kerthum,  i,  5) ;  so  that,  when 
it  is  known  that  the  Israelites  at  the  time  of  their  inva- 
sion found  in  Palestine  a  powerful  tribe  called  the  Ca- 
naanites, and  from  them  called  Palestine,  the  land  of 
Canaan,  it  ia  obviously  suggested  that  the  Canaanites 
cnne  originally  from  the  neighboring  plain,  called  Ca- 
naan, along  the  sea-coast.    2d.  This  is  further  confirmed 
through  the  name  in  Africa  whereby  the  Carthaginian 
Phoenicians  called  themselves,  as  attested  by  Augustine, 
who  states  that  the  peasants  in  his  part  of  Africa,  if 
asked  of  what  race  they  were,  would  answer,  in  Punic 
or  Phoenician,  "  Canaanites"  {Opera  Omnia,  iv,  1235 ; 
Expotit.  EpuL  ad  Rota,  §  18).    &i.  The  conclusion  thus 
suggested  is  strongly  supported  by  the  tradition  that 
the  names  of  persons  and  places  in  the  land  of  Canaan 
—not  only  when  the  Israelites  invaded  it,  but  likewise 
previously,  when  *'  there  were  yet  but  a  few  of  them," 
and  Abrabam  is  said  to  have  visited  it — were  Phoenician 
or  Hebrew :  such,  for  example,  as  Abimelek,  ^  father  of 
the  king"  (Gen.  xx,  2) ;  Melchizedek,  ''king  of  right- 
eouanesa"  (xiv,  18);  Kirjath-eepher,  "city  of  the  book" 
(Joah.  XV,  15).    As  above  observed,  in  Greek  writers 
also  occurs  the  name  xy^  ^^^  Phoenicia  (comp.  Gesenii 
Tkaawrus  Lmgua  Htbraica  [Leipa.  1839],  ii,  696,  and 
Gesenii  Mcmumenia  Phamda,  p.  570  sq.).    The  dialect 
of  the  Israelites  perhaps  resembled  more  the  Aramaean, 
and  that  of  the  Phoenicians  more  the  Arabic ;  but  this 
diflccence  was  nearly  eflbced  when  both  nations  resided 
in  the  same  country,  and  had  frequent  intercourse  with 
each  other.    Concerning  the  original  country  of  the 
Phoenicians  and  their  immigration  into  Canaan,  comp. 
especially  Bertheau,  Zur  Gesckiehie  der  ItradUm  (Got- 
tingen,  1840),  p.  152-186,  and   Lengerke,  Kanaan, 
Vdkt'    ttnd  JUUgiontgeschichie  Itradi   (Konigsbeig, 
1844),  i,  182  sq. 

2.  Gotemmtmi, — Two  principal  divisions  existed  an- 
dently  among  these  Canaanites:  these  were  those  of 
the  interior  <Mf  Flalestine,  and  the  tribes  inhabiting  the 
aea-ooasty  Phoenicia  proper.  By  degrees  three  special 
tribes,  more  powerful  than  the  rest,  formed,  as  it  were, 
the  nucleus  around  which  the  multitude  of  minor  ones 
gathered  and  became  one  nationality,  viz.  the  inhabi- 
lanta  of  Sidon,  of  Tyre,  and  of  Aradus.  Three  principal 
elcoke&ta  are  to  be  distinguished,  according  to  classical 
(Cato,  comp.  8trv,  ad  jEn,  iv,  682),  in  the  con- 


stitution of  Phoenician  states:  1.  The  aristocracy,  con- 
sisting of  certain  families  of  noble  lineage,  which  were 
divided  into  tribes  (ant9),  families  (nnciSC,  Phoen. 
pan),  and  gentes  (nSK  tT'S),  the  last  generally  of 
the  number  of  300  in  each  state  or  colony.    Out  of  the 
"tribes"  were  elected  thirty principes  (Phoen.  S'n),  who 
formed  a  supreme  senate ;  besides  which  there  existed 
another  larger  representative  assembly  of  300  members, 
chosen  from  the  gaUes,    2.  The  lower  estates  of  the 
people,  or  "  plebs"  itself  who  do  not  seem  to  have  had 
their  recognised  special  representatives,  but  by  constant 
opposition,  which  sometimes  broke  out  in  open  violence, 
held  the  nobles  in  check.    8.  The  kingdom,  at  first  he- 
rediury,  afterwards  became  elective.    Nor  must  the 
priesthood  be  forgotten;  one  of  the  most  powerful  ele- 
ments in  the  Phoenician  commonwealth,  and  which  in 
•some  provinces  even  assumed,  in  the  person  of  the  high- 
priest,  the  supreme  rule.    There  was  a  kind  of  federal 
union  between  the  different  states,  which,  according  to 
their  importance,  sent  either  their  kings  or  their  judges, 
at  the  head  of  a  large  number  of  their  senators,  to  the 
general  councils  of  the  nation,  held  at  stated  periods 
either  at  Sidon  or  Tyre.    The  colonies  were  governed 
much  as  the  home-country,  except  that  local  affairs  and 
the  executive  were  intrusted  to  two  (annual,  as  it  would 
seem)  judges  (D'^a&ID,  suffetes)  elected  by  the  senate 
— an  institution  which  for  some  time  also  replaced  the 
monarchical  form  in  Tyre.  When  Tripolis  was  founded 
by  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradus,  as  a  place  of  joint  meet- 
ing for  their  hegemony,  every  one  of  these  cities  sent 
100  senators  to  watch  her  special  in^presta  at  the  com- 
mon meeting ;  and  the  senate  of  Sidon  seems,  in  the  4th 
century  B.C,  at  least,  to  have  consisted  of  500  to  600 
elders,  some  of  whom  were  probably  selected  more  for 
their  wealth  than  for  their  noble  lineage.    The  king 
sometimes  combined  in  his  person  the  office  of  high- 
priest    The  turbulent  seething  rosss  of  the  people, 
consbting  of  the  poorer  families  of  Phoenician  descent, 
the  immigrants  of  neighboring  tribes,  the  strangers, 
and  the  whole  incongruous  mass  of  workmen,  trades- 
people, sailors,  that  must  have  abounded  in  a  commer; 
cial  and  maritime  nation  like  the  Phoenicians,  and  out 
of  whose  midst  must  have  arisen  at  times  influential 
men  enough— was  governed,  as  fiu  as  we  can  learn,  as 
"  constitutionally"  as  possible.    The  unruly  spirits  were 
got  rid  of  in  Soman  fashion  somehow  in  the  colonies, 
or  were  made  silent  by  important  places  being  intrusted 
to  their  care,  under  strict  supervision  from  home.    Only 
once  or  twice  do  we  hear  of  violent  popular  outbreaks, 
in  consequence  of  one  of  which  it  was  mockingly  said 
that  Phoenicia  had  lost  all  her  aristocracy,  and  what 
existed  of  Phoenicians  was  of  the  lowest  birth,  the  off- 
spring of  slaves.    As  the  wealth  of  all  the  world  accu- 
mulated more  and  more  in  the  Phoenician  ports,  luxury, 
and  too  great  a  desire  to  rest  and  enjoy  their  wealth  in 
peace,  induced  the  dauntless  old  pirates  to  intrust  the 
guard  of  their  cities  to  the  mariners  and  mercenary  sol- 
diers, to  Libyans  and  Lydians— "  they  of  Persia  and  of 
Lud  and  of  Phut,"  as  Ezekiel  has  it;  although  the  wild 
resistance  which  this  small  territory  offered  in  her  sin- 
gle towns  to  the  enormous  armies  of  Assyria,  Babylo- 
nia and  Greece  shows  that  the  old  spirit  had  not  died 
out    The  smaller  states  were  sometimes  so  much  op- 
pressed by  Tyre  that  they  preferred  rather  to  submit  to 
external  enemies  (comp.  Heeren,  Ideen,  etc,  p.  15  sq. ; 
Beck,  Anieitunff  zur  gatauerm  Kermtniss  der  WeU-  trnd 
VoUxrgeichichk,  p.  252  sq.,  and  581  sq.). 

8.  History, — One  of  the  most  powerful  and  important 
nations  of  antiquity,  Phoenicia  has  yet  left  but  poor  in- 
formation regarding  her  history.  According  to  Jose- 
phus,  every  city  in  Phoenicia  had  its  collection  of  regis- 
teia  and  public  documenta  (comp,  Targum  to  Kiijath- 
Jearim,  Judg.  i,  11,  15).  Out  of  these,  Menander  of 
Ephesus,  and  Dias,  a  Phosnician,  compiled  two  histories 
of  Tyre,  a  few  fragments  of  which  have  survived  (oomp^ 
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Josephus,  Contra  Ap,  i,  17,  \^\  AnL  viii,  6,  3;  xiii,  1 
sq.;  ix,  14^  2;  Theopbil.  Ad  AutoL  Hi,  22;  SynceUus, 
ChrofL  p.  182).  SanchonUtho  u  said  to  baye  written 
a  history  of  Phcenicia  and  Egypt,  which  was  recast  by 
Philo  of  Byblas,  under  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  from 
his  work  Porphyrins  (4th  century  A.D.)  took  some  cos- 
mogonical  quotations,  which  found  their  way  into  £tt> 
sebius  {Prop,  Evang.  i,  10).  Later  Phoenician  histori- 
ans' works  (Theodotos,  Hesycrates,  Moscbos,  mentioned 
as  authors  on  Phoenicia  by  Tatianus,  Contra  Grmeost  §  37) 
are  likewise  bst  Gesenius  mentions,  in  his  Momtmenta 
Phatnicia  (p.  363  sq.),  some  later  Phoenician  aathors, 
who  do  not  touch  upon  historical  subjects.  Thus  noth- 
ing remains  but  a  few  casual  notices  in  the  BiUe,  some 
of  the  Church  lathers,  and  classical  vrriters  (Joeephns, 
SynceUus,  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  Justin),  which  happen 
to  throw  some  light  upon  the  history  of  that  long-lost 
commonwealth.  A  great  part  of  this  history,  however, 
being  identical  with  that  of  the  cities  mentioned,  in 
which  by  turns  the  hegemony  was  vested,  fuller  infor- 
mation will  be  found  under  their  special  headings.  The 
names  of  the  kings  from  Hiram  to  Pygmalion  are  pre- 
served by  Josephus  {Apiouy  i,  18)  in  a  fragment  from 
the  history  of  Tyre  by  Menander  of  Ephesus.  We  give 
them,  with  the  computations  of  the  reigns  by  Movers  {ut 
sup,  II,  i,  140, 148, 149),  Duncker  {Getch,  de$»Alterihums 
[8d  ed.  BerL  1863-7],  i,  626  sq.),  and  Hitzig  {Urgesch, 
und  Mythol,  dor  PhUitULery  p.  191).  See  also  Herzog, 
Encykhp,  xi,  620  sq. 


Num. 

M«uuid«r. 

oIOTMV. 

Dnndiw. 

HItziic. 

B.C. 

B.C. 

B.C. 

Hiram  I.... 

84  years 

9S0-947 

1081-991 

1031-997 

Balcazar.... 

T  (17)  years 

946-940 

991-974 

997-990 

Abdastartus 

9  years 

989-9SI 

974-966 

990-981 

Unknown . . 

19  years 

98(M)19 

966-968 

981-969 

Astartus.... 

18  years 

918-907 

968-941 

969-967 

Astarymns. 

9  years 

906-898 

941-838 

957-948 

Pheles 

8  months 

Ithobal 

88  (IS)  years 

897-866 

981-898 

948-916 

Balezoms . . 

6  (8, 18)  years 

865-868 

898-890 

916-910 

Myttonns. . . 

9  (86, 89)  years 

867-S8S 

890^1 

910-901 

Pyirmalion . 

47(40,48)  years 

838-785 

861-813 

900-863 

.  Broadly  speaking,  we  may  begin  to  date  Phoenician 
history  from  the  time  when  Sidon  first  assumed  the 
rule,  or  about  &C.  1600.  Up  to  that  time  it  was  chiefly 
the  development  of  the  immense  internal  resources,  and 
the  commencement  of  that  gigantic  trade  that  was  des- 
tined soon  to  overspread  the  whole  of  the  then  known 
world,  which  seem  to  have  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  early  and  peaceful  settlers.  The  symbolical  repre- 
sentative of  their  political  history  during  that  period  is 
£1,  or  Belitan,  builder  of  cities,  supreme  and  happy 
ruler  of  men.  The  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites 
marks  a  new  epoch,  of  which  lists  of  kings  were  srill 
extant  in  late  Greek  times.  We  now  hear  first  of  Sido- 
nian  colonies,  while  the  manufactures  and  commerce 
of  the  country  seem  to  have  reached  a  high  renown 
throughout  the  neighboring  lands.  The  Isradites  drove 
out  Sidonian  settlers  from  Laish,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Jordan.  Somewhat  later  (begiiming  of  13th  century), 
Sidonian  colonization  spread  farther  west,  founding  the 
(island-)  city  of  Tyre,  and  Citium  and  Hippo  on  the  coast 
of  Africa.  About  1209,  however,  Sidon  was  defeated 
by  the  king  of  Askalon,  and  Tyre,  assuming  the  ascen- 
dency, ushered  in  a  third  period,  during  which  Phoeni- 
cia reached  the  summit  of  her  greatness.  At  this  time, 
chiefly  under  the  brilliant  reign  of  Hiram,  we  hear  also 
of  a  dose  alliance  with  the  Israelites,  which  eventually 
led  to  common  commercial  enterprises  at  sea.  After 
Hiram's  death,  however,  political  dissensions  began  to 
nndermine  the  unparallded  peace  and  power  of  the 
country.  His  four  sons  ruled,  with  certain  interrup- 
tions, for  short  periods,  and  the  crown  was  then  assumed 
by  Ethbaal,  the  father  of  JezebeL  His  grandson,  Mat- 
tan,  left  the  throne  to  his  two  children,  Pygmalion  and 
Dido  (Elissa).  The  latter,  having  been  exdnded  from 
power  by  her  brother,  left  the  country,  together  with 
some  of  the  aristocratic  fiiinilies,  and  founded  Carthage 


(New-Town),  about  B.C.  818.  Of  the  century  that  fol- 
lowed, little  further  is  known  save  occaaionsl  allusioDs 
in  Jod  and  Amos,  which  tdl  of  the  piratical  commerce 
of  Tyrians  and  Sidonians.  Assjrrian,  Chaldsean,  Egy^ 
tian  invasions  followed  each  other  in  turns  during  the 
last  phase  of  Phoenician  history,  dating  from  the  8th 
century,  .and  soon  reduced  the  flourishing  country  to 
insignificance.  Deeds  of  prowesf^  such  as  the  thirteen 
years'  siege  sustained  by  Tyre  against  overwhelming 
forces,  could  not  save  the  doomed  country.  Her  fleet 
destroyed,  her  colonies  wrested  from  her  or  in  a  state 
of  open  rebellion,  torn  by  inner  factions,  Phocnida  was 
ultimatdy  (together  with  what  had  been  once  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's empire)  embodied  with  Persia  &C  688. 
Once  more,  however,  exasperated  by  the  enormous 
taxes  imposed  upon  them,  chiefly  during  the  Greek 
war,  together  with  other  galling  measures  issued  by 
the  successive  satraps,  the  Phoenidans,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Sidon,  took  part  in  the  revolution  of  £g3rpt 
against  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  and  Ochna,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  4th  century  KC,  which  ended  very  unhappily 
for  them.  Sidon,  the  only  dty  that  refused  to  submit  at 
once  at  the  approach  of  the  Persian  army,  was  con- 
quered, the  citizens  themsdves  setting  fire  to  it^  and 
more  than  40,000  people  perished  in  the  flames.  Al- 
though rehuUt  and  repeopled  shortly  aflerwards,  it  yet 
never  again  reached  its  andent  grandeur,  and  to  Tyre 
bdonged  the  hegemony,  nntil  she,  too,  had  to  submit, 
ailer  a  seven  years'  siege,  to  Alexander,  who  through  the 
battle  on  the  Issus  (B.C.  333)  had  made  all  Phoenicia 
his  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  gigantic  Persian  empire. 
Under  Antiochus  the  Great,  all  except  Sidon  be(»me 
subject  to  Seleucidian  sway.  Pompey,  incorporating 
Phoenicia  with  Syria  (B.C  66),  made  it  a  Roman  prov- 
ince. During  the  civil  wars  of  Rome,  when  Cassias 
divided  Syria  into  small  provinces,  and  sold  them  sepa- 
rately, Tyre  again  became  for  a  short  period  a  prind- 
pality,  with  a  king  of  its  own.  Cleopatra  in  her  turn 
received  Phoenicia  as  a  present  from  Antony.  Wtu^t 
shadow  of  independence  was  still  led  to  the  two  andent 
cities  was  taken  from  them  by  Augustus  (A.D.  20). 
Tyre,  however,  retdned  much  of  her  previous  impor- 
tance as  an  emporium  and  a  manufacturing  place  through 
the  various  vicissitudes  of  Syrian  history  during  the 
sixteen  centuries  that  followed,  until  the  Ottoman  Turks 
conquered  the  country,  and  the  opening  up  of  the  New 
World  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  a  new  route  to  Ada  on 
the  other,  destroyed  the  last  remnant  of  the  primitive 
grandeur  of  one  of  the  most  mighty  empires  of  the  an- 
dent world,  and  one  which  has  contributed  one  of  the 
largest  shares  to  the  dvilization  of  all  mankind. 

4.  Occupations. — Commerce  and  colonization  were  the 
dements  by  which  this  grandeur  was  chiefly  accomplish^ 
ed.  Regarding  the  former,  we  have  dready  hinted  at  the 
overflowing  wedth  and  dmost  unparallded  variety  of 
home  products  which  this  smdl  country  furnished  forth, 
and  which,  far  too  abundant  for  their  own  consumption, 
easily  suggested  the  idea  of  exportation  and  traffic  of 
exchange.  Their  happy  maritime  podtion  further  en- 
abled them  to  do  that  which  Egypt  and  Assyria,  with 
all  their  perfection  of  industry  and  art,  were  debarred 
from  doing;  partly,  it  is  true,  through  thdr  isolated 
habits  and  narrow  laws,  but  chiefly  by  the  natural  lim- 
its of  thdr  countries.  To  Phoenicia  done  it  was  given 
to  supply  the  link  that  was  to  connect  the  East  with 
the  West,  or  at  least  with  Europe  and  Western  Africa. 
C>>mmunicating  by  means  of  Arabia  and  the  Persian 
Gulf  with  India  and  the  coast  of  Africa  towards  the 
equator;  and  on  the  north,  along  the  Euxine,  with  the 
borders  of  Scythia,  beyond  the  Stnut  of  Gibraltar,  with 
Britannia,  if  not  with  the  Bdtic,  their  commerce  di- 
vides itsdf  into  different  great  branches  acoonUng  to 
those  naturd  highways.  From  the  countries  on  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea,  the  ooasts  of.  Arabia,  Af- 
rica, and  India,  they  exported  spice,  prectous  stones, 
m3rrrh,  frankincense,  gold,  ivory,  ebony,  steel,  and  iron, 
and  from  Egypt  embroidered  linen  and  com.    In  ex«> 
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dumg;*  thej  brought  not  only  their  own  raw  pirodaoe 
and  nuinufactares,  bnt  gums  and  resins  for  embfthningi 
ibo  wine  and  spicea.    From  Mesopotamia  and  Syria 
came  the  emendda  and  corals  of  the  Red  Sea ;  from  Baby- 
lon the  manifold  embroideries;  wine  and  fine  wool  from 
Aleppo  and  the  Mesopotamian  plains;  from  Judsea  the 
finest  wheat,  grape*honey,  oil,  and  balm.    Another  re- 
mote region,  Armenia,  furnished  troops  of  riding  and 
chariot  horses  and  mules;  and  this  same  country,  or, 
rather,  the  south-eastern  coast  of  the  Euxine,  further 
furoisbed  the  Phcsnician  emporiums  with  slaves  of  a 
superior  market-yalue — ^for  pirating  and  slave-dealing 
went  hand  in  hand  with  their  maritime  calling— with 
copper,  lead,  brass  (or  ichalcum),  and  tnnnies,  which 
they  flJso  fetched,  together  with  conger-eels»  from  the 
Atlantic  coast.    Their  extensive  early  commerce  with 
Greece  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  Homer,  and  is  further 
shown  by  the  rensarkable  fact  of  the  abundance  of  She- 
mitic  or  Phoenician  words  in  Greek  for  such  things  as 
predoos  stones,  fine  garments^  vessels,  spices,  and  Eaat- 
em  plants  in  general,  musical  instruments,  weights  and 
measures,  etc  (comp.  fi(fpp€t,  lU;  m'wa/iov,  *|lQ3p; 
Kowa,  nsp;  yjfiavo^f  MSSb;  xakpavri^  galbanum, 
nsabn;    v&pioQ,  *1'13;    oafifitpoc,  T^B©;    tavmc, 
n&D^ ;  /Su^ffoCi  y^'^ ;  KapwavQ^,  D&13 ;  vafiXa,  ^39 ; 
TVftwavoy,  C)P;  ffafi^vni,  &03D;  Kvirpoc,  "^BS;  6ff^ 

ifuiro^j  3^TS(;  KiBvpvoVj  11&3;  9a«coC)  pt9;  X^P^Ci 
OIH;  itXrogf  HPT;  appapioVf  l^S'^5;  /ivfi,  hJO;  «a- 

j3oCf  2p;  Spaxf^t  11^3*^'^;  'opoct  "^3,  etc).  Beyond 
the  Strait,  along  the  north  and  west  coast  of  Africa, 
they  received  skins  of  deer,  lions,  panthers,  domestic 
cttUe,  elephsnta'  skins  and  teeth,  Egyptian  alabaster, 
castnited  swine,  Attic  pottery  and  cups,  probably  also 
gold.  Tet  the  most  fabulously  rich  mines  of  metals — 
soch  as  silver,  iron,  lead,  tin — ^they  found  in  Tartessus. 
So  extensive  and  proverbial  was  this  commerce  that  we 
enumerate  its  elements  in  detail. 

The  position  of  Phoenicia,  as  we  have  seen,  was  most 
&vonbIe  for  the  exchange  of  the  produce  of  the  East  and 
West  Persians,  Lydians,  and  Lydans  frequently  served 
ss  mercenaries  in  the  Phoenician  armies  (Ezek.  xxvii, 
10, 11).  Pboenicia  exported  wine  to  Egypt  (Herod,  iil, 
5, 6).  Purple  garments  were  best  manufactured  in  Tyre 
(Amati,  i>e  JUstitutione  Purpurarufn,  3d  ed.  Caaente, 
1784).  Glass  was  made  in  Sidon  and  Sarepta  (comp. 
Heeren,  p.  S6  sq. ;  Beck,  p.  593  sq.).  In  Phoenicia  was 
exchanged  the  produce  of  all  known  countries.  After 
David  had  vanquished  the  Edomites  and  conquered  the 
coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  king  Hiram  of  Tyre  entered  into 
a  confederacy  with  Solomon,  by  which  he  insured  for 
bis  people  the  right  of  navigation  to  India.  The  com- 
bined fleet  of  the  IsraeUtes  and  Phoenicians  sailed  from 
the  seaports  of  Ezion-geber  and  Elath.  These  ports 
were  atuated  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Red  Sea,  the 
Sinus  Elaoiticus,  or  Gulf  of  Akabah.  Israelitish-Phoeni- 
cian  mercantile  expeditions  proceeded  to  Ophir,  perhaps 
Abhin,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  (comp.  Liu- 
9en,Jnditdke  AUerthunuhtnde  [Bonn,  1844],  i,  687  sq.). 
It  seems,  however,  that  the  Indian  coasts  in  general 
were  also  called  Ophir.  Three  years  were  required  in 
Older  to  aocompUsh  a  mercantile  expedition  to  Ophir 
and  to  return  with  canoes  of  gold,  algum-wood,  ivory, 
filvff,  monkeys,  peacocks,  and  other  Indian  produce. 
Some  names  of  these  products  are  Indian  transferred 
into  Hebrew,  as  D*^2sbK,  almuggim,  Sanscr.  vcdgu^ 
or,  according  to  the  Decanic  pronunciation,  valgum; 
D'^arr'itJ,  akm-luibbim  (ivory),  Sanscr.  ibha;  C)ip 
h/ph  (ape),  Sanscr.  iapi;  C'^'^SIP,  ftd»b|yun  (peacock), 
Sanscr.  dtiU,  according  to  the  Decanic  pronunciation 
(oomp.  1  Kings  ix,  27;  x,  11,  22).  See  Ophib.  It 
ttems,  however,  that  these  mercantile  expeditions  to 
India  were  soon  given  up,  probably  on  account  of  the 
great  difficulty  of  navigating  the  Bed  Sea.  King  Je- 
hoshaphat  endeavoced  to  reoommenoa  these  expeditions, 


but  his  fleet  was  wrecked  at  Ezion-geber  (1  Kings  xzi], 
48).  The  names  of  mercantile  establishmenu  on  the 
coasts  of  Arabia  along  the  Persian  Gulf  have  partly  been 
preserved  to  the  present  day.  In  these  places  the  Phofr- 
nicians  exchanged  the  produce  of  the  West  for  that  of 
India,  Arabia,  and  Ethiopia.  Arabia  especially  fur- 
nished incense,  gold,  and  precious  stones.  The  Midian- 
ites  (Gen.  xxxvii,  28)  and  the  Edomites  (Ezek.  xxvii, 
16)  effected  the  transit  by  their  caravans.  The  forti- 
fied Idumsan  town  Petra  probably  contained  the  store- 
houses in  which  the  produce  of  southern  countries  was 
collected.  From  Egjrpt  the  Phoenicians  exported  espe- 
cially byssua  (ver.  7)  for  wine.  According  to  an  an- 
cient tradition,  the  tyrant  of  Thebes,  Buairis,  having 
soiled  his  hands  with  the  blood  of  all  foreigners,  was 
killed  by  the  TjTian  Hercules.  This  indicates  that 
Phoenician  colonists  established  themselves  and  their 
civilization  successfully  in  Upper  Egypt,  where  all 
strangers  had  usually  been  persecuted.  At  a  later  pe- 
riod Memphis  was  the  place  where  most  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians in  Egypt  were  established.  Phoenician  inscrip- 
tions found  in  Egypt  prove  that  even  under  the  Ptole- 
mies the  intimate  connection  between  Phoenicia  and 
^gyp^  B^  existed  (comp.  Geaenii  Monumenta  Phoan- 
da,  xiii,  224  sq.).  F^m  Palestine  the  Phoenicians  im- 
ported, besides  wheat,  especially  from  Judaea,  ivory,  oil, 
and  balm ;  also  wool,  principally  from  the  neighboring 
nomadic  Arabs.  Damaacus  furnished  wine  (Ezek.  xxvii, 
5, 6, 17, 18, 21),  and  the  mountains  of  Syria  wood.  The 
tribes  about  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  furnished 
slaves  and  iron;  for  instance,  the  Tibaneans  (blir^ 
Tubal)  and  Moschi  (^ VQ,  Meshech).  Horsemen,  horses, 
and  mules  came  from  the  Armenians  (M7a'^!ir,  Togar- 
mah)  (see  Heeren,  p.  8&-130).  The  treasures  of  the 
East  were  exported  from  Phoenicia  by  ships  which 
sailed  fint  to  Cyprus,  the  mountains  of  which  are  visi- 
ble from  the  Phoenician  coast.  Citiom  was  a  Phoenician 
colony  in  Cyprus,  the  name  of  which  was  transferred  to 
the  whole  of  Cyprus,  and  even  to  some  neighboring  isl- 
ands and  coasts  called  D'^ns  (Gen.  x,  4;  Isa.  xxiii,  1, 
12).  Hence  also  D'^nn,  the  name  of  a  Canaanitish  or 
Phoenician  tribe  (Gesenii  Monumenta  Phcenicia,  p. 
168).  Cyprus  was  subject  to  Tyre  up  to  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  There  are  still  found  Phoenician 
inscriptions  which  prove  the  connection  of  Cyprus  with 

T3nre.  At  Rhodes  (D'^H"))  also  are  found  vestiges  of 
Phoenician  influence.  From  Rhodes  the  mountains  of 
Oete  are  visible.  This  was  of  great  importance  for  the 
direction  of  navigators,  before  the  discovery  of  the  com- 
pass. In  Crete,  and  also  in  the  Cycladic  and  Sporadic 
Isles,  are  the  vestiges  of  Phoenician  settlements.  On 
the  Isle  of  Thasos,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Thrace,  the 
Phoenicians  had  gold-mines ;  and  even  on  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea  they  had  factories.  However, 
when  the  Greeks  became  more  powerful,  the  Phoeni- 
cians sailed  more  in  other  directions.  They  occupied 
also  Sicily  and  the  neighboring  islands,  but  were,  after 
the  Greek  colonization,  confined  to  a  few  towns,  Motya, 
Soloes,  Panormus  (Thucydides,  vi,  2).  The  Phoenician 
mercantile  establishments  in  Sardinia  and  the  Balearic 
Isles  could  scarcely  be  called  colonies.  Carthage  was  a 
Phoenician  colony,  which  probably  soon  became  impor- 
tant by  commerce  with  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  re- 
mained connected  with  Tyre  by  means  of  a  common 
sanctuary.  After  Phoenicia  had  been  vanquished  by 
the  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  and  Persians,  the  scttle- 
menta  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Spain  came  into  the 
power  of  Carthage.  The  Phoenicians  had  for  a  long 
period  exported  from  Spain  gold,  silver,  tin,  iron,  lead 
(Ezek.  xxxviii,  13),  fruit,  wine,  oil,  wax,  fish,  and  wool. 
Their  chief  settlement  was  Tarshish,  ^^U3nn,  mbjeo' 
turn,  from  the  root  tsd^,  he  vanquUhed,  subjected.  The 
Aramnans  pronounced  it  ttJ'^D'^rt;  hence  the  Greek 
TVirteMOf.  This  was  probably  the  name  of  a  town  sit- 
uated to  the  west  of  the  Pillara  of  Hercules  (Calpe 
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and  Abyla,  now  Gibraltar  and  Ceata),  and  even  more 
west  than  Gades,  at  the  month  of  the  Beetis  (Herod,  iv, 
62;  Scymnus  Chius,  v,  161  sq.).  This  river  was  also 
called  TartessuB  (Arist.  MtiMv,  i,  18 ;  Pauaan.  vi,  19,  8 ; 
Strabo,  iii,  p.  148).  At  a  later  period  the  town  of  Tax^ 
tessos  obtained  likewise  the  Phoenician  name  Garteja, 
from  n'np,  tofvm.  (Strabo,  iii,  p.  151).  There  are  other 
names  of  towns  in  Spain  which  have  a  Phoenician  der- 
ivation: Gades,  *^^3,  septum,  fence  (comp.  Gesenii 
Momtmenta  Phcenicia,  p.  804  sq.,  849) ;  Malaga  (nbs), 
on  account  of  much  salt  fish  thence  exported ;  or,  ac- 
cording to  Gesenius  (id,  p.  812  sq.,  and  858),  from 
nsbsTOXbc,  ojicmafabrorum,  iron-works,  or  man- 
ufactory of  other  metals,  on  account  of  the  mines  to  be 
found  there ;  Belon,  ilb?!3,  civiicu,  city  (icL  p.  811  sq., 
and  348).  The  voyage  to  Tarshish  was  the  most  im- 
portant of  those  undertaken  by  the  Phoenicians.  Hence 
it  was  that  their  largest  vessels  were  all  called  shipt  qf 
Tarahishy  although  they  sailed  in  other  directions  (1 
Kings  X,  22).  It  appears  also  that  the  Pbcenicians  ex- 
ported tin  from  the  British  Isles,  and  amber  from  the 
coasts  of  Prussia.  Their  voyages  on  the  western  coasts 
of  Africa  seem  to  have  been  merely  voyages  of  discov- 
ery, without  permanent  results.  The  Spanish  colonies 
were  probably  the  principal  sources  of  Phoenician  wealth, 
and  were  founded  at  a  very  remote  period.  The  migra- 
tion of  the  Phoenician,  Cadmus,  into  Boeotia  likewise 
belongs  to  the  earlier  period  of  Phoenician  colonization. 
Homer  seems  to  know  little  of  the  Sidonian  commerce ; 
which  fact  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the 
Phoenicians  avoided  all  collision  and  competition  with 
the  increasing  power  of  the  Greeks,  and  preferred  to 
direct  their  voyages  into  countries  where  such  compe- 
tition seemed  to  be  improbable. 

Herodotus  describes  the  Phoenicians  as  beginning 
soon  after  their  settlement  to  occupy  themselves  in  dis- 
tant voyages  (i,  1).  From  the  construction  of  rude 
rafts,  they  must  speedily  have  reached  to  a  style  of 
substantial  ship -building.  Their  commercial  vessels 
are  represented  either  as  long  in  shape,  and  fitted  both 
for  sailing  and  being  rowed  with  fifty  oars — '*  ships  of 
Tarshish ;"  or  as  rounder  in  form,  and  more  capacious 
in  stowage,  but  slower  in  speed— tubs  or  coasting-ves- 
sels—bearers  of  cargo  on  short  voyages.  Xenophon 
{Economics,  viii)  passes  a  high  eulogy  on  a  Phoeni- 
cian ship — *^  the  greatest  quantity  of  tackling  was  dis- 
posed separately  in  the  smallest  stowage."  Their  mer- 
chantmen also  carried  arms  for  defence,  and  had  fig- 
ures on  their  prows,  which  the  Greeks  named  iraraucot. 
They  steered  by  the  Cynosure,  or  the  last  star  in  Ursa 
Minor;  and  they  cx>uld  cast  reckonings,  from  the  com- 
bined application  of  astronomy  and  arithmetic  (Strabo, 
xvi,  2,  24).  This  nautical  application  of  astronomy  is 
ascribed  by  Callimachus  to  Thalcs,  a  Phoenician  by  de- 
scent {Frag,  ed.  Blomfield,  p.  213 ;  Diog.  Laert  Thales). 
Lebanon  supplied  them  with  abundance  of  timber,  and 
Cyprus  gave  them  all  necessary  equipments,  from  the 
keel  to  the  topsails — **  a  fundamento  ipso  carinas  ad  su- 
premos ipsoB  carbasoa'*  (Amm.  Marcell.  xiv,  8-14). 
These  daring  Phoenician  navigators  in  the  reign  of 
Pharaoh  -  Necho  circumnavigated  Africa^— departing 
from  the  Ked  Sea  and  returning  by  the  Strait  of  Gil^ 
raltar.  They  reported  that  in  sailing  round  Libya  they 
had  the  sun  on  their  right  hand— a  story  of  which  He- 
rodotus says,  "I,  for  my  part,  do  not  believe  them,*' 
and  yet  it  is  the  positive  proof  that  they  had  gone 
round  the  Cape  (Herod,  iv,  42).  Diodorus  speaks  also 
of  Phoenician  mariners  being  driven  westwaids  beyond 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  into  the  ocean,  and  reaching  at 
length  a  very  fertile  and  beautiful  island— '*  a  dwelling 
of  gods  rather  than  of  men"— one  probably  of  the  Azores 
or  Canary  Islands.  The  Phoenicians  furnished  to  Xerxes 
800  ships,  but  they  were  defeated  at  Salamis.  It  is 
said  that  of  all  the  nations  employed  in  digging  the  fa- 
mous canal  across  the  isthmos  of  Athos,  thev  alone  had 


sufficient  engineering  skill  to  begin  its  banks  on  their 
section  at  a  slope,  and  thus  prevent  caving  in  (vii,  28). 
The  remote  periods  of  Phoenician  commerce  and  colon- 
ization are  wrapped  in  myths.  Phoenician  ships  may 
have  first  carried  the  produce  of  Assyria  and  Egypt — 
but  their  own  wares  and  manufactures  were  soon  largely 
exported  by  them  (Ezek.  xxviii).  The  commerce  of 
Tyre  reached  through  the  world  (Strabo,  iii,  5,  11). 
There  was  also  a  great  trade  in  the  tunny  fisheries,  and 
the  Tyrians  sold  fish  in  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xiii,  16).  Phoe- 
nicia excelled  in  the  manufacture  of  the  purple  dye  ex- 
tracted from  the  shell-fish  murex,  so  abundant  on  parts 
of  its  coasts.  This  color  in  its  richest  hue  was  at  length 
appropriated  to  imperial  use,  and  the  silk  so  dyed  w«s 
of  extraordinary  value.  The  glass  of  Sidon  was  no  less 
famous  than  the  T3rrian  dye — ^the  fine  white  sand  used 
for  the  process  being  very  abundant  near  Mount  CarmeL 
Glass  has  been  found  in  Nineveh,  and  glass-blowing  is 
figured  at  Beni-Hassan  in  Egypt.  The  art  might  have 
come  from  Egypt,  but  the  discovery  in  Phoenicia  is  rep- 
resented as  accidental.  The  pillar  of  emerald  shining 
brightly  in  the  night,  which  Herodotus  speaks  of  as 
being  in  the  temple  of  Hercules,  was  probably  a  hollow 
cylinder  of  glass  with  a  lamp  within  it  (Kenrick,  Pha^ 
nicia,  p.  249).  Phoenicia  produced  also  drinking-cups 
of  silver  and  gold.  Homer  describes  Sidon  as  abound- 
ing in  works  of  brass.  Its  building-stone  was  not  of 
veiy  good  quality,  but  oedar-wood  was  largely  em- 
ployed. When  stone  was  used  the  joints  were  bevelled 
— a  practice  which  also  characterizes  Hebrew  architect- 
ure, and  gives  it  a  panelled  appearance.  The  mining 
operations  of  the  Phoenicians  w^ere  also  celebrated. 
Herodotus  says  they  turned  a  mountain  over  iv  ry  Z^ 
rrioH — ^in  the  search  for  gold.  Mines  were  wrought  in 
the  various  colonies — in  the  Grecian  islands  and  in 
Spain — by  processes  much  the  same  as  those  employed 
in  more  modem  times.  The  marine  knowledge  and 
experience  of  Phoenicia  led  to  the  plantation  of  nu- 
merous colonies  in  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  Cilicia,  and  the  isl- 
ands of  the  ^gean — the  Cydades  and  Sporades  (Thu- 
cyd.  i,  8) — in  Sicily,  in  Sardinia,  the  Balearic  Idands, 
and  in  Spain.  Strabo  says  that  the  Phoenicians  pos- 
sessed the  best  parts  of  Iberia  before  the  days  of  Homer 
(iii,  22, 14).  One  principal  colony  was  in  Northern  Af- 
rica, and  Strabo  asserts  that  they  occupied  the  middle 
part  of  Africa  soon  after  the  Trojan  war.  The  story  of 
Dido  and  the  foundation  of  Carthage  is  well  known,  the 
event  being  placed  by  some  in  B.C  818.  Byrsa,  the 
name  of  the  hill  on  which  the  city  was  built,  denotes  a 
fortress,  being  (^^2ta  (Bozrah),  the  name  also  of  the 
Idumsan  capital;  though  its  Greek  form,  Bvptra,  gave 
rise  to  the  story  about  the  purchase  of  as  much  land  aa 
a  hide  would  measure.  Carthage  means  "new  town" 
(httS^n  n'np),  and  Punid  is  only  another  spelling  of 
PhemicL  Intercourse  with  many  strange  and  untutored 
races  led  the  Phoenicians  to  indulge  in  fictions,  and  love 
of  gain  taught  them  mercantile  deceits  and  stratagems. 
"  Phoenician  figment" — ^cva/ia  ^oivtiuKov — or  a  travel- 
ler's tale,  was  proverbial  in  former  times,  Ukejidet  Pumea 
at  a  later  period  (Strabo,  xii,  p.  55).  The  Etymoloffium 
Magnum  bluntly  defines  ^oivikikov  by  rb  \l/tvdoc,  the 
lie.  In  the  Odynsey  they  are  described  as  **  crafty"  vav' 
oikXvtoi  {Odytt,  xiii,  415),  or  as  **  crafty  and  wicked." 
As  a  trading  nation  they  were  ready  sometimes  to  take 
advantage  of  the  ignorant  and  savage  tribes  with  which 
they  bartered,  and  they  cared  nothing  for  law  or  right 
on  the  high  seas,  where  no  power  could  control  or  pun- 
ish ;  so  that  Ulysses  uses  the  phrase  ^olviK  dvijp  dira- 
rriXta  ei?a»c  TpdnertfCt  "^  Phoenician  man  knowing 
deceitful  things— crafty"  (id.  xiv,  285).  The  tenn 
<*  Canaan,"  **  Canaanite,"  or  **nian  of  Canaan,"  the  na- 
tive name  of  the  Phoenician,  is  sometimes  rendered 
"  merehant"  in  the  English  version  (Isa.  xxiii,  8 ;  Zeph. 
i,  11;  Job  xli,  6;  Prov.  xxxi,  24;  Zech.  xiv,  21 ;  Hoa. 
xii,  7;  Ezek.  xvii,  4).  "Phoenician"  and  *^ merehant" 
were  thus  Interehangeable  terms;  so  that  ^oivtK  yivo' 
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fim  means,  **  I  become  a  tnder."  But  the  phnae  seemt 
to  lure  mink  in  moral  meaning,  and  tradei  was  but  an- 
other name  for  a  hnckaterer,  or  a  pedler  going  from 
hoose  to  house,  as  in  Prov.  xxxi,  24.  Nay,  the  prophet 
Hoses  (xii,  7)  says,  ''He  is  a  Canaanite,**  or  ''Phceni- 
omd"  or  '^  as  for  Canaan,  the  balances  of  deceit  are  in 
his  hand:  he  loveth  to  oppress.  And  Ephraim  said, 
Yet  am  I  become  rich,  I  have  found  me  out  substance." 
A  common  proverb  expressive  of  fraud  matching  fraud 
Wis  £vpoi  irpoc  ^oivucac*  ^o  coined  money  of  Phos* 
nicia  is  extant  prior  to  its  subjugation  by  the  Greeks. 
The  standard  seems  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  Jew- 
ish; the  shekel  being  equal  to  the  Attic  tetradrachm; 
and  the  zuz,  which  occurs  on  the  tablet  of  Marseilles, 
being  of  the  value  of  a  denarius.  On  the  same  tablet 
hsqA  (silver)  occurs,  with  the  probable  ellipse  of 
"shekel,"  as  in  Hebrew.    Foreign  silver  money  pT)  is 

also  there  referred  to.    Among 

^^^ ""'^hX        ^^^  antiquities  dug  up  in  Nin- 

'CDAXIAEnS^VV      eveh  are  several  bronze  weights 

in  the  form  of  lions;  having 
both  cuneiform  legends  with 
the  name  of  Sennacherib,  and 
also  Phoenician  or  cursive  She- 
mitic  inscriptions  (Layard,  Nin, 
and  Bab.  i^,  GOl).  Tbeoorwas 
a  Phoenician  measure,  the  same 
as  the  Hebrew  cbomer,  and 
holding  ten  Attic  metret8B,each 
netretes  being  equal  to  about  ten  and  a  half  gallons. 
The  arithmetical  notation  was  carried  out  by  making 
simple  strokes  for  the  units;  10  was  a  horizontal  stroke 
or  a  semicircle,  and  100  was  a  special  sign,  the  unit 
strokes  added  to  it  denoting  additional  hundreds  (Ge- 
senii  Monumenta  Phcemeia,  p.  85). 

It  appears  almost  incredible  how,  with  the  compara- 
tively small  knowledge  of  natural  science  which  we  must 
attribute  to  them,  the  Phoenicians  could  thus  on  theirfrail 
ndls  traverse  the  wide  seas  almost  from  one  end  of  the 
globe  to  the  other,  with  apparently  no  more  difficulty 
than  their  inland  caravans,  their  chapmen  and  dealers, 
found  in  traversing  the  neighboring  countries.  Yet  it 
most  not,  on  the  other  hand,  be  foigotten  that  theirs 
appears  to  have  been  an  uncommon  knowledge  of  as- 
tronomy and  physical  geography — witness  their  almost 
scientifically  planned  voyage  of  discovery  under  Hiram 
—and  that,  above  all,  an  extraordinary  amount  of  prac- 
tical sense,  of  boldness,  shrewdness,  unscmpnlousness, 
untiring  eneigy,  and  happy  genius,  went  far  to  replace 
some  of  the  safe  contrivances  with  which  modem  dis- 
coveries have  made  our  mariners  familiar.  These  qual- 
ities also  made  and  kept  them  the  unrivalled  masters 
of  ancient  commerce  and  navigation.  They  were, 
moreover,  known  rather  to  destroy  their  own  ships  and 
endanger  their  lives  than  let  others  see  their  secret  way 
and  enterprise ;  and  it  would  be  very  surprising  if  theixs 
had  not  been  also  the  greatest  discoveries,  the  greatest 
riches  and  splendor  and  power  for  many  a  long  century, 
though  they  owned  but  a  small  strip  of  country  at 
hom&  Weil  might  Tyre  once  say,  **  I  am  of  perfect 
beanty**  (Ezek.  xxvii,  3),  and  the  prophet  address  Si- 
don,  *^  Behold,  thou  art  wiser  than  Daniel,  there  is  no 
secret  they  can  hide  from  thee:  with  thy  wisdom  and 
thine  understanding  thou  hast  gotten  thee  riches,  and 
bast  gotten  gold  and  silver  into  thy  treasures:  by  thy 
great  wisdom  and  by  thy  traffic  hast  thou  increased  thy 
riches,  and  thine  heart  is  lifted  up  because  of  thy  riches" 
(xxviii,  S-5).  There  can,  indeed,  not  be  fancied  a 
folkr  and  more  graphic  account  of  the  state  of  Phoeni- 
cia, especially  as  regards  her  commercial  relations,  than 
the  two  chapters  of  Ezekiel  (xxvii  and  xxviii)  contain- 
ing the  lamentation  on  Tyre:  which,  indeed,  form  our 
^^information  on  this  point. 

In  regard  to  Phoenician  trade,  as  connected  with  the 
Isiaelttes,  the  following  points  are  worthy  of  notice. 
(1.)  Up  to  the  time  of  David,  not  one  of  the  twelve 


tribes  seems  to  have  possessed  a  ungle  harbor  on  the 
sea-coast:  it  was  impossible,  therefore,  that  they  could 
become  a  commercial  people.  It  is  true  that  according 
to  Judg.  i,  81,  combined  with  Josh,  xix,  26,  Accho  or 
Acre,  with  its  excellent  harbor,  had  been  assigned  to  the 
tribe  of  Asher ;  but  from  the  same  passage  in  Judges  it 
seems  certain  that  the  tribe  of  Asher  did  not  really  ob- 
tain the  possession  of  Acre,  which  continued  to  be  held 
by  the  Canaanites.  However  wistfully,  therefore,  the 
Israelites  might  regard  the  wealth  accruing  to  their 
neighbors  the  Phoenicians  from  trade,  to  vie  with  them 
in  this  respect  was  out  of  the  question.  But  from  the 
time  that  David  had  conquered  Edom,  an  opening  for 
trade  was  afforded  to  the  Israelites.  The  command  of 
Ezion-geber,  near  Elath,  in  the  land  of  Edom,  enabled 
them  to  engage  in  the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea.  As 
they  were  novices,  however,  at  sailing,  as  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Red  Sea,  owing  to  its  currents,  winds,  and 
rocks,  is  dangerous  even  to  modem  sailors,  and  as  the 
Phoenicians,  during  the  period  of  the  independence  of 
Edom,  were  probably  allowed  to  trade  from  Ezion-ge- 
ber, it  was  politic  in  Solomon  to  permit  the  Phoenicians 
of  T3rre  to  have  docks  and  build  ships  at  Ezion-geber 
on  condition  that  his  sailors  and  vessels  might  have  the 
benefit  of  their  experience.  The  results  seem  to  have 
been  strikingly  successful.  The  Jevrs  and  Phoenicians 
made  profitid)le  voyages  to  Ophir  in  Arabia  or  India, 
whence  gold  was  imported  into  Judaea  in  large  quantities; 
and  once  in  three  years  still  longer  voyages  were  made, 
by  vessels  which  may  possibly  have  touched  at  Ophir, 
though  their  imports  were  not  only  gold,  but  likewise 
silver,  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks  (1  Kings  x,  22).  See 
Tarshish.  There  seems  at  the  same  time  to  have  been 
a  great  direct  trade  with  the  Phoenicians  for  cedar-wood 
(ver.  27),  and  generally  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom 
reached  an  unprecedented  point.  If  the  union  of  the 
tribes  had  been  maintained,  the  whole  sea-coast  of  Pal- 
estine would  have  afforded  additional  sources  of  revenue 
through  trade ;  and  perhaps  even  ultimately  the  "  great 
plain  of  Sidon"  itself  might  have  formed  part  of  the 
united  empire.  But  if  any  possibilities  of  this  kind 
existed,  they  were  destroyed  by  the  disastrous  secession 
of  the  ten  tribes ;  a  heavy  blow  from  which  the  Hebrew 
race  has  never  yet  recovered  during  a  period  of  nearly 
3000  years. 

(2.)  After  the  division  into  two  kingdoms,  the  curtain 
falls  on  any  commercial  relation  between  the  Israelites 
and  Phoenicians  until  a  relation  is  brought  to  notice,  by 
no  means  brotherly,  as  in  the  fleets  which  navigated 
the  Red  Sea,  nor  friendly,  as  between  buyers  and  sellers, 
but  humiliating  and  exasperating,  as  between  the  buy- 
ers and  the  bought.  The  relation  is  meant  which  ex- 
isted between  the  two  nations  when  Israelites  were  sold 
as  slaves  by  Phoenicians.  It  was  a  custom  in  andqnity, 
when  one  nation  went  to  war  against  another,  for  mer- 
chants to  be  present  in  one  or  other  of  the  hostile  camps, 
in  order  to  purchase  prisoners  of  war  as  slaves.  Thus 
at  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  when  a  large  army  was 
sent  by  Lysias  to  invade  and  subdue  the  land  of  Judah, 
it  is  related  that  **  the  merohants  of  the  country,  hear- 
ing the  fame  of  them,  took  silver  and  gold  very  much 
with  servants,  and  came  into  the  camp  to  buy  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  for  slaves"  (1  Mace  iii,  41);  and  when  it 
is  related  that  at  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  the  enormous  number  of  40,000  men  were 
slain  in  battle,  it  is  added  that  there  were  **  no  fewer 
sold  than  slain"  (2  Maoc.  v,  14 ;  Credner's  Joe/,  p.  240). 
Now  this  practice,  which  is  thus  illustrated  by  details 
at  a  much  later  period,  undoubtedly  prevailed  in  earlier 
times  {Odffsaetff  xv,  427 ;  Herod,  i,  1),  and  is  alluded  to 
in  a  threatening  manner  against  the  Phoenicians  by  the 
propheU  (Joel  iii,  4,  and  Amos  i,  9, 10),  about  B.C.  800. 
The  circumstances  which  led  to  this  state  of  things 
may  be  thus  explained.  After  the  division  of  the  two 
kingdoms  there  is  no  trace  of  any  friendly  relations  be- 
tween the  kingdom  of  Judah  and  the  Phoenicians:  the 
interest  of  the  latter  rather  led  them  to  cultivate  the 
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fHendahip  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  and  the  IsraeUtish 
king,  Ahab,  had  a  Sidonian  prinoeas  as  bis  wife  (1  Kings 
xvi,  81).  Now,  not  improbably  in  consequence  of  these 
relations,  when  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Jodah,  endeavored 
to  restore  the  trade  of  the  Jews  in  the  Bed  Sea,  and  for 
this  purpose  built  large  ships  at  Ezion-geber  to  go  to 
Ophir  for  gold,  he  did  not  admit  the  Phosnicians  to  any 
participation  in  the  venture,  and  when  king  Ahaziah, 
Ahab's  son,  asked  to  have  a  share  in  it,  his  request  was 
distinctly  refused  (zxii,  48,49).  That  attempt  to  re- 
new the  trade  of  the  Jews  in  the  Red  Sea  fail^  and  in 
the  reign  of  Jehoram,  Jehoshaphat's  son,  Edom  revolted 
from  Judah  and  established  its  independence;  so  that 
if  the  Phcsnicians  wished  to  despatch  trading-vessels 
from  Ezton-geber,  Edom  was  the  power  which  it  was 
mainly  their  interest  to  conciliate,  and  not  Judah.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  the  Phosnicians  seem,  not  only 
to  have  purchased  and  to  have  sold  again  as  slaves,  and 
probably  in  some  instances  to  have  kidnapped  inhabi- 
tants of  Judah,  but  even  to  have  sold  them  to  their  en- 
emies the  Edomites  (Joel,  Amos,  as  above).  This  was 
regarded  with  reason  as  a  departure  from  the  old  broth- 
erly covenant,  when  Hiram  was  a  great  lover  of  David, 
and  subsequently  had  the  most  friendly  commercial 
relations  with  David's  son ;  and  this  may  be  considered 
as  the  original  foundation  of  the  hostility  of  the  He- 
brew prophets  towards  Phoenician  Tyre  (Isa.  xxiii; 
Ezek.  xxviii). 

(3.)  The  only  other  notice  in  the  Old  Testament  of 
trade  between  the  Phosnidans  and  the  Isnielites  b  in 
the  account  given  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel  of  the  trade 
of  Tyre  (xxvii,  17).  While  this  account  supplies  valu- 
able information  respecting  the  various  commercial  deal- 
ings of  that  most  illustrious  of  Phoenician  cities  [see 
Ttrb],  it  likewise  makes  direct  mention  of  the  exports 
to  it  from  Palestine.  These  were  wheat,  honey  (L  e. 
sirup  of  grapes),  oil,  and  balm.  The  export  of  wheat 
deserves  attention  [concerning  the  other  exports,  see 
Balm;  Honey;  Oil],  because  it  shows  how  important  it 
must  have  been  to  the  Phoenicians  to  maintain  friendly 
relations  with  their  Hebrew  neighbors,  and  especially 
with  the  adjoining  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  wheat  is 
called  wheat  of  Miunith  (q.  v.),  which  was  a  town  of 
the  Ammonites,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  only 
once  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  Bible:  and  it  is  not 
certain  whether  Minnith  was  a  great  inland  emporium, 
where  large  purchases  of  com  were  made,  or  whether 
the  wheat  in  its  neighborhood  was  peculiarly  good,  and 
gave  its  name  to  all  wheat  of  a  certain  fineness  in  qual- 
ity. Still,  whatever  may  be  the  correct  explanation 
respecting  Minnith,  the  only  countries  specified  for  ex- 
ports of  wheat  are  Judah  and  Israel,  and  it>ras  through 
the  territory  of  Israel  that  the  wheat  would  be  imported 
into  Phoenicia.  It  is  suggested  by  Heeren  (in  his  Hit' 
torical  Researches,  ii,  117)  that  the  fact  of  Palestine  be- 
ing thus,  as  it  were,  the  granary  of  Phoenicia,  explains 
in  the  clearest  manner  the  lasting  peace  that  prevailed 
between  the  two  countries.  He  observes  that  with 
many  of  the  other  adjoining  nations  the  Jews  lived  in 
a  state  of  almost  continual  warfare ;  but  that  they  never 
once  engaged  in  hostilities  with  their  nearest  neighbors 
the  Phoenicians.  The  fact  itself  is  certainly  worthy  of 
special  notice ;  and  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  there 
were  not  wanting  tempting  occasions  for  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  Phoenicians  in  Palestine  if  they  desired  it. 
When  Elijah  at  the  brook  Kishon,  at  the  distance  of 
not  more  than  thirty  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  Tj^re, 
put  to  death  450  prophets  of  Baal  (1  Kings  xviii,  40), 
we  can  well  conceive  the  agitation  and  anger  which 
such  a  deed  must  have  produced  at  Tyre.  At  Sidon, 
more  especially,  which  was  only  twenty  miles  farther 
distant  from  the  scene  of  slaughter,  the  first  impulse  of 
the  inhabitants  must  have  been  to  march  forth  at  once 
in  battie  array  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  Jezebel,  their 
own  princess,  in  behalf  of  Baal,  their  Phoenician  god. 
When  again  afterwards,  by  means  of  falsehood  and 
treachery,  Jehn  was  enabled  to  massacre  the  worship- 


pers of  Baal  in  the  land  of  Inael,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  intelligence  was  received  in  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  the 
other  cities  of  Phoenicia,  with  a  similar  burst  of  honor 
and  indignation  to  that  with  which  the  news  of  the 
massacre  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day  was  received  in  all 
Protestant  countries;  and  there  must  have  been  an  in- 
tense desire  in  the  Phoenicians,  if  they  had  the  power, 
to  invade  the  territories  of  Israel  without  delay  and  in- 
flict signal  chastisement  on  Jehu  (2  Kings  x,  18-28). 
The  fact  that  Israel  was  their  granary  would  undoubt- 
edly have  been  an  element  in  restraining  the  Phoeni- 
cians, even  on  occasions  such  as  these;  but  probably 
still  deeper  motives  were  likewise  at  work.  It  seems 
to  have  been  part  of  the  settled  policy  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian cities  to  avoid  attempts  to  make  conquests  on  the 
continent  of  Asia.  For  this  there  were  excellent  reasons 
in  the  position  of  their  small  territory,  which,  with  the 
range  of  Lebanon  on  one  side  as  a  barrier,  and  the  sea 
on  the  other,  was  easily  defensible  by  a  wealthy  power 
having  command  of  the  sea,  against  second  or  thiitl  rate 
powers,  but  for  the  same  reason  was  not  well  situated 
for  offensive  war  on  the  land  side.  It  may  be  added 
that  a  pacific  policy  was  their  manifest  interest  as  a 
commercial  nation,  unless  by  war  they  were  morally 
certain  to  obtain  an  important  accession  of  territory,  or 
unless  a  warlike -policy  was  an  absolute  necessity  to 
prevent  the  formidable  preponderance  of  any  one  great 
neighbor.  At  last,  indeed,  they  even  carried  their  sys- 
tem of  non-intervention  in  continental  wars  too  far,  if 
it  would  have  been  posrible  for  them  by  any  alliances 
in  Syria  and  Coele-Syria  to  prevent  the  establishment 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Lebanon  of  one  great  empire. 
For  from  that  moment  their  ultimate  doom  was  certain, 
and  it  was  merely  a  question  of  time  as  to  the  arrival 
of  the  fatal  hour  when  they  would  lose  their  indepen- 
dence. But  too  littie  is  known  of  the  details  of  their 
hutory  to  warrant  an  opinion  as  to  whether  they  might 
at  any  time  by  any  course  of  policy  have  raised  up  a 
barrier  against  the  empire  of  the  Ascians  or  Chaldees. 
See  CoioaERcaB. 

The  impulse  given  to  industry  and  the  arts  by  this  al- 
most unparalleled  extension  of  the  commercial  sphere  of 
the  Phoenicians  was  enormous.  Originally  exporters  or 
traders  only  for  the  wares  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  they 
soon  began  to  manufacture  these  wares  themselves,  and 
drew  the  whole  world  into  their  circle  of  commerce.  As 
to  the  early  and  most  extensive  commercial  interoonrse 
between  Phoenicia  and  Greece  and  hor  colonies,  nothing 
can  be  more  striking  than  the  circumstance  of  nearly  all 
the  Greek  names  for  the  principal  objects  of  Oriental 
commerce  being  Phoenician,  or  rather  Shemitic;  identi- 
cal, almost,  with  the  terms  found  in  the  Old  Testament. 
The  descriptions  of  the  abundance  of  precious  metals 
verge  on  the  fabulous.  Thus,  the  Phoenicians  are  sup- 
posed to  have  made  even  their  anchors  of  silver,  when 
they  first  discovered  the  mines,  not  knowing  how  to 
stow  away  all  the  silver  in  their  vessel.  What  must 
have  been  the  state  of  these  mines  is  dear  from  the  fact 
that  even  in  the  Boman  time  40,000  men  were  constant- 
ly employed  as  miners,  and  the  state  received  a  clear 
revenue  of  20,600  drachms  daily.  The  '^Fortunate 
Islands,"  which,  according  to  Diodorus,  they  discovered 
after  many  days'  sailing  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  be- 
yond the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  which,  to  judge  from 
the  name  Purpurarin  given  to  some  islands  off  the  coast 
of  Mauritania,  would  seem  to  have  been  the  Canaries, 
yielded  them  the  shell-fish  purpura,  so  useful  for  their 
dyeing  manufactories.  Besides  their  wholesale  com- 
merce carried  on  by  fleets  and  caravans,  they  also  ap- 
pear to  have  gone  about  the  interior  of  Syria  and  Pid- 
estine,  retailing  their  home  or  foreign  produce.  What 
degree  of  perfection  they  had  reached  in  metallurgy 
may  be  seen  in  the  minute  description  of  the  mining 
process  contained  in  Job  (xxviii,  l-'ll),  probably  derived 
from  mines  which  they  worked  in  the  Lebanon,  Gypma, 
Thasos,  Iberia,  Tartessus,  and  wherever  a  trace  of  metal 
was  fonnd.    That  they  had  acquired  a  high  etonding 
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in  what  we  ahonld  call  the  fine  arts  maj  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  not  only  architects,  but  skilful  work- 
en  of  all  kinds,  for  the  adornment  and  embellishment 
of  the  Temple,  were  sent  for  by  Solomon  when  he  in- 
tended to  fulfil  the  task  his  father  David  had  set  him- 
fldf^in  all  the  magnificence  and  splendor  worthy  of  his 
golden  reign.    Their  seulptures— what  there  has  been 
found  of  them — do  not,  it  is  tarue,  give  us  a  very  high 
notion  of  their  artistic  perfection ;  but,  for  all  we  know, 
these  may  be  only  the  archaic  beginnings,  or  the  rem- 
nants of  a  ooirupt  age  or  unskilful  hands*  Better  things 
may  come  to  light  any  day.    There  certainly  exist 
some  exceedingly  skilful  engraTings  of  theirs  on  gems 
among  the  Assyrian  remnants.  We  further  know  (oomp. 
the  gold-edged  sihrer  bowl,  for  instance,  given  to  Telem- 
scbns  by  Menelaos,  which  had  been  previously  given 
to  Hepbsstos  by  the  king  of  the  Sidonians;  the  silver 
rase  offered  by  Achilles  as  a  prize  at  the  funeral  games 
forPatrodus;  the  colnnms  aiid  the  magnificent  vessels 
csat  for  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  by  Tjnrian  artists,  and 
the  like)  that  they  manufactured  all  kinds  of  beautiful 
vessels  and  ornaments  in  gold,  silver,  and  ivory,  and 
knew  how  to  extract  perfumes  from  the  lily  and  cy- 
pceas;  but,  as  in  every  other  respect,  they  most  in  this 
province  also  be  declared  to  have  been  only  the  skilful 
appropriatoiB  of  the  knowledge  of  others,  of  which,  how- 
ever, they  made  use  with  a  diligence  and  perseverance 
entirely  unparalleled. 

In  broadly  recapitulating  the  routes  their  vessels  took 
around  the  earth,  we  have  indicated  the  line  of  their 
colonization.  We  cannot  do  more  in  this  place  than 
hint  at  the  wanderings  of  Baal  (q.  v.))  Astarte  (q.  v.), 
and  Melkarth  (q.  v.)»  as  the  principal  allegories  in  which 
the  myth  coached  the  primitive  traditions  of  their  set- 
tlements abroad.  The  whole  of  the  Mediterranean,  with 
its  islands  and  coast,  had  been  made  theirs  by  rapid 
strides.  Commencing  with  neighboring  Cyprus,  they 
proceeded  to  Cjrthium,  to  Rhodes,  Crete,  the  Cycladic 
and  Sporadic  Ides,  Cilicia,  Lycia,  and  Caiia,  Chios,  Sa- 
moa, Tenedoa,  Bithynia,  the  Euxine,  Samothraoe,  Lem- 
noa,  Thaaos  (whither  they  had  come  *'in  search  of  £u- 
ropa"),  BoBotia,  and  Euboea.  More  difficult  was  the 
occupation  of  Sicily  and  the  neighboring  islands,  where 
Motya,  Hacbanetti,  Panormus,  and  other  cities,  testify 
to  their  successful  settlements.  Thence  slso^  by  way 
of  Malta,  they  sailed  to  Africa,  and  founded  Carthage, 
which  afterwards  possessed  herself  of  all  the  colonies  in 
Sicily,  Sardinia<and  Spain.  In  Sardinia  and  the  Ba- 
learic Idands  they  had  commercial  establishments  at 
Gandis  (Cagliari),  Minorca,  Iviza,  £Ib&  Spain  was  one 
of  their  earliest  and  principal  settlements,  where  they 
foonded  Cadiz,  Malago,  Belon,  Abdarach,  and  other  cit- 
ies It  is  also  more  than  probable,  although  we  have 
no  distinct  evidence  on  the  point,  that  they  had  colonies 
in  the  tin  districts  of  Cornwall  and  the  Sdlly  Isles,  as 
also  on  the  Baltic.  They  settled,  further,  both  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  Africa  (Mauritania,  Ceme),  and  on 
its  north  coast  (Hippo,  Utica,  Leptis,  Hadrumetum). 
How  far  Phoenicians  may  have  had  a  more  than  tem- 
porary sojourn  in  India  (Ophir=  ?  Abbira),  whither 
they  went  by  way  of  the  Bied  Sea,  we  are  unable  to 
determine  at  present 

3.  ReHffinm.—'Tht  same  lack  of  genuine  and  authentic 
information,  of  which  we  have  spoken  before,  baffles  our 
endeavors  to  arrive  at  anything  like  a  proper  under- 
standing of  the  real  character  of  the  religion  of  the 
PhoBoicians.  The  mutilated  scraps  contained  in  classi- 
cal writem  can  be  of  as  little  use  for  its  full  reconstruc- 
tion aa  the  uncertain  allusions  of  the  Bible.  As  to 
Ssnehoniatho,  extracts  of  whose  Phcmician  writings 
(in  Philo  of  Byblus's  Greek  version)  are,  as  has  been 
mentioned  above,  supposed  to  have  survived  in  Euse- 
bins,  all  that  can  be  said  r^^aiding  them  is  that  we  have 
more  than  ample  reasons  to  suspect  both  the  author, 
the  tranalator,  and  the  Church  father,  not  of  wilful  mis- 
interpretation, but  of  a  certain  want  of  candor  in  doing 
that  foil  and  fair  justice  to  both  sides  which  we  expect 


from  a  historian  of  our  day.  A  few  broken  votive  and 
sacrificial  stones,  a  few  coins  and  unshapely  images, 
make  up  the  rest  of  our  sources  of  information  for  the 
present.  A  few  yean  hence,  however,  we  may,  if  our 
excavations  are  carried  on  with  unflagging  zeal,  and 
are  as  successful  as  they  have  been  of  late  years,  have 
as  ample  a  supply  to  work  upon  as  we  have  now  respect- 
ing the  once — hardly  fifteen  years  ago — much  more  un- 
known land  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Sennacherib,  if  not 
with  respect  even  to  Greece  and  Rome.  It  will  be  suf- 
ficient here  to  indicate  that  Phoenician,  like  Canaanitic 
religion,  in  general  consisted  in  a  worship  of  the  pow- 
ers of  nature  under  their  favorable  or  creative  (= fe- 
male), and  unfavorable  or  destroying,  yet  also  begetting 
( = male)  aspects.  Still  more  concretdy  were  these  rep- 
resented in  the  different  phases  of  life,  as  child  (Adonis), 
youth  (Esmun),  man  (Baal-Hercules),  or  old  man  (6e- 
litan) ;  again,  as  kings  (Moloch)  or  queens  (Astarte), 
and  oUier  characters  most  fitting  to  the  idea  symbolized 
in  them.  Their  chief  (visible)  representatives  — the 
sun,  the  moon,  the  planets,  and  the  elements— were  re- 
vered as  supreme  deities,  who,  at  the  same  time,  were 
also  the  special  Numina  of  particular  tribes,  places,  and 
seasons,  and  some  of  their  general  designations,  such  as 
King  (-^bn).  Lord  Onx),  Almighty  (bit),  etc,  are  also 
found  in  the  Bible.  To  the  supreme  class  of  deities 
(niai''bsi  D''31''by)  belong  Baal  and  Astarte,  with 
their  different  attributes  and  ramifications,  e.  g.  Baal- 
samim,  U'^'Qia  b73=Zci;c  'OXv/iirioc,  Optimus  Max- 
imus,  Baalitan,  Baal  Bam,  Baal  Mon ;  Baal  Melkarth, 
Knip  ^b»,  king  of  the  city  (Tyre) ;  Astarte =Tanath, 
r)n,  generally  with  the  epithet  n!l*l,  the  great  one, 
who  appears  identical  with  the  Egypto-Persian  war- 
and  moon-goddess  Tanaith.  Corresponding  to  this  triad 
in  the  Syro-Sidonian  worship,  we  meet  in  Northern 
Phoenicia  with  the  two  Sidonian  tribes:  £1  (bx)  or 
Kronos,  the  founder  of  Byblus  and  Berytus;  Baaltis 
C^nbrs,  my  lady)  =  Aphrodite  (Astronoe,  Beruth); 
and  Adonis  (Gauas,  Eljun,  Esmun,  etc).  Besides  oth- 
er well-known  deities,  such  as  Moloch  and  Dagon  (Der- 
keto,  Atergatis) — ^for  all  of  which  we  refer  to  the  special 
articles  treating  of  them — we  find  a  certain  mysterious 
number  of  minor  gods,  variously  denominated  the  strong 
ones  (Kabiri),  or  the  children  of  the  Just  One  (Zadik, 
p*^*TX,  "^"^SS),  the  principal  patrons  of  the  seafarers, 
worshipped  alike  by  aU  the  Phoenician  tribes  (Dioscuri, 
Paetaci:  Chusor-Fhtha  [Chusartis],  Astarte,  Cadmus 
[Q^p]  or  Taaut,  Adod,  and  principally  Esmun  ['(^^K 
=i£sculapius])«  These,  together  with  the  infernal  or 
Chthonic  deities,  Muth  (n')73= death),  further  a  god- 
dess known  only  to  us  as  "  Persephone"  (daughter  of 
Jephta  with  the  Samaritan  Sichemites),  or  Dido 
(m''^^=the  wandering  one),  or  generally  £lothi= 
my  lady,  my  goddess,  etc,  are,  as  far  as  we  know  at 
present,  the  chief  representatives  of  the  Phoenician 
Pantheon,  which,  be  it  observed  by  the  wsy,  appears  to 
have  been  almost  as  catholic  in  the  reception  of  foreign 
deities  as  that  of  imperial  Rome.  Like  the  Greeks,  and 
after  them  the  Romans,  the  Phoenicians  also  deified 
certain  natural  phenomena  and  **  elements"  (sun,  moon, 
stars,  water,  fire,  earth,  air),  personal  attributes,  abstract 
ideas,  allegories,  the  seasons  of  life,  of  the  year,  of  the 
day,  trades  and  professions,  and  even  animals;  prob- 
ably as  symbols  only  at  fiist.  The  serpent  (Agatho- 
daemon,  Esmun,  Typhon),  the  bull  (Ashteroth-Kama- 
im),  the  lion,  the  ass  (sjrmbol  of  Shemitic  Baal-worship), 
the  dog,  fishes,  doves,  goats,  etc,  are  found  either  repre- 
senting divinities,  or  merely  sacred  to  them.  Anything 
like  an  investigation  into  the  various  phases  of  Phoeni- 
cian mythology,  which,  stretching  from  the  remotest 
prehistoric  days  far  into  the  first  Christian  centuries, 
must  needs  contain  the  most  contradictory,  apparently 
irreconcilable,  elements  and  data,  lies  beyond  the  scope 
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of  tills  article.  We  shall  only-  mention  that  Sanchoni- 
atho  diBtinguiahes — a  sure  sign  of  the  oonsdoiisneBi  on 
.the  part  of  native  writers  of  the  hopeless  confosion  in 
the  religious  notions  and  traditions  of  their  time — three 
periods  or  eras,  with  distinct  circles  of  deities  of  special 
classes  and  families.  The  first  period  contains  twelve 
families  of  gods.  In  the  second  throe  dynasties  follow 
each  other,  and  there  are  twenty-two  sapreme  deities 
(according  to  the  letters  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet), 
at  the  head  of  whom  stands  £1  or  Kronos,  etc!,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H,  El,  ILronos. 
X  Baity].  a,  Astarte.  9,  Apollo. 

X  Dogon.  *f,  Rhea.  fi,  Pontos. 

n,  Atlas.  3,  Baaltis.  as,  Typhon. 

n,  Persephone.  \  Helmarmene.  p,  Kerens. 

1,  Athene.  S,  Hora.  \  Sldo. 

T,  2Sens  Demanis.       9,  Kronos.  ID,  Poseidon, 

n,  Sadid.  &,  Zens  Belns.  P,  Hadod. 

Of  the  third  period  only  fragments  of  Sanchoniatho 
have  come  down,  bat  it  would  appear  as  if  Zeus  Bdus 
had  in  this  assumed  the  chief  rank,  equal  to  Kronos  of 
the  second  period.  These  gods  and  goddesses  were 
propitiated  in  various  ways,  but  chiefly  by  sacrifices, 
which  consisted  on  certain  occasions  of  first-bom  male 
chUdren  (-jbicb  ^I'^nrn).  Prostitution  (O^p)  in 
honor  of  Astarte  was  considered  another  praiseworthy 
act  Among  the  rites  of  sacrifice  and  expiation  must 
also  be  enumerated  circumcision,  which  was  not  prac- 
ticed with  all  the  Phoenician  tribes,  but  seems  to  have 
been  a  ceremony  peculiar  to  the  worshippers  of  £1,  the 
special  deity  of  Berytus  and  Byblus.  Whether,  how- 
ever, as  has  been  held,  it  is  to  be  considered  analogous 
to  this  prostitution  of  virgins  in  the  service  of  Astarte, 
we  shall  not  here  investigate.  The  country  abounded 
with  places  of  worship,  for  every  grove  and  every  height, 
every  river  and  every  well,  were  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose, if  it  could  be  fancied  a  dwelling-place  for  some 
deity.  See  Idolatry.  Nor  were  special  buildings 
(sanctuaries,  temples),  with  all  their  accessories  of  arks 
and  priests,  wells  and  fires,  wanting ;  as  indeed  the'Phoe- 
nicians  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  who  erected 
such  permanent  sanctuaries.  Their  construction  was 
in  accordance  with  their  destination,  which  was  not  to 
be  houses  of  prayer,  but  the  seat  of  honor  of  the  special 
deity.  They  were  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  of 
which  contained  the  statues  and  symbols  which  were 
the  objects  of  public  worship.  The  second,  the  Adyton, 
on  the  other  hand,  contained  such  symbols  which  were 
not  to  be  seen  constantiy,  but  were  reserved  for  certain 
special  festive  occasions;  besides  the  holy  arks  with 
their  mystical  contents,  and  the  holy  vehicles  upon 
whidi  these  sacred  objects  were  carried  about.  The 
walls  were  covered  with  the  symbolical  representations 
of  the  deities;  and  in  this  place  also  the  priests  kept 
their  archives.  Something  of  the  abhorrence  of  all  vis- 
ible represenUtions  of  the  pcity  which  seems  in  the 
first  stages  of  their  existence  to  have  filled  the  minds 
of  all  Shemitic  nations — an  abhorrence  erroneously 
taken  of  late  to  indicate  their  monotheistic  propensity 
(comp.  Renan*s  and  Hunk's  Inaugural  Lectures) — is 
also  noticeable  with  the  Phoenicians,  whose  gods  were 
legion.  No  paintings,  statues,  or  other  likenesses  of 
deities  are  recorded  as  found  in  the  ancient  temples  of 
Gades,  Tyre,  Samaria,  Paphos,  etc.  There  were,  how- 
ever, certain  symbolical  columns  of  wood,  0*f*iQ)M  (for 
the  female  Numen,  Astarte),  of  stone,  m22CQ  (for  Baal), 
of  gold  or  emerald  (&*^a?3n),  together  with  phallic  rep- 
resentations, found  in  and  before  the  Phoenician  sanctu- 
aries. Another  kind  of  divine  mementos,  as  it  were, 
were  the  Betylia  (bfit  n*^!),  probably  meteors,  for  which 
a  fetich -like  reverence  was  shown,  and  which  were 


called  by  the  names  of  Father,  Mighty  Father  (ntt  3K 
^"f^X),  and  at  the  time  of  Augustine  there  wete  still  a 
number  of  priests  engaged  in  Punic  Africa  to  wait  upon 
these  idols  and  to  elicit  oracles  from  them  (£acaddirs). 
Among  the  principal  festivals,  with  some  of  which,  as 
with  those  of  the  Hebrews,  were  connected  pilgrimages 
— from  the  farthest  colonies  even — are  the  **  awaken- 
ing" and  the  '^  self-destruction  by  fire"  of  Hercules,  a 
certain  festival  of  ^  staves,"  a  vintage-feast  in  honor  of 
the  Tyrian  Bacchus,  and  certain  others  in  honor  of 
Astarte,  celebrating  her  disappearance,  flight,  and  wan- 
derings, the  Adonia,  etc.  An  account  of  the  different 
Phoenician  gods  named  in  the  Bible  will  be  found  else- 
where (see  AsHERAR ;  Ashtaroth  ;  Baal,  etc),  but  it 
will  be  proper  here  to  point  out  certain  eJBTects  which 
the  drcumstanoe  of  their  being  worshipped  in  Phoenicia 
produced  upon  the  Hebrews. 

(1.)  In  the  first  place,  their  worship  was  a  constant 
temptation  to  polytheism  and  idolatry.  It  is  the  gen- 
eral tendency  of  trade,  by  making  merchants  acquainted 
with  different  countries  and  various  modes  of  thought, 
to  enlarge  the  mind,  to  promote  the  increase  of  knowl- 
edge, and,  in  addition,  by  the  wealth  which  it  diffuses, 
to  afford  opportunities  in  various  ways  for  intellectual 
culture.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that,  owing  to 
these  curcumstances,  the  Phoenicians,  as  a  great  com- 
mercial people,  were  more  generally  intelligent,  and  as 
we  should  now  say  civilized,  than  the  inland  agricultn- 
ral  population  of  Palestine.  When  the  simple-minded 
Jews,  therefore,  came  in  contact  with  a  people  more 
versatile  and,  apparenUy,  more  enlightened  than  them- 
selves, but  who  nevertheless,  either  in  a  philosophical 
or  in  a  popular  form,  admitted  a  system  of  polytheism, 
an  influence  would  be  exerted  on  Jewish  minds,  tending 
to  make  them  regard  their  exdunve  devotion  to  their 
own  one  God,  Jehovah,  however  transcendent  his  attri- 
butes, as  unsocial  and  morose.  It  is  in  some  such  way 
that  we  must  account  for  the  astonishing  fact  that  Sol- 
omon himself,  the  wisest  of  the  Hebrew  race,  to  whom 
Jehovah  is  expressly  stated  to  have  appeared  twice — 
once,  not  long  afler  his  marriage  with  an  Egjrptian 
princess,  on  the  night  after  his  sacrificing  1000  bumt^ 
offerings  on  the  high  place  of  Gibeon,  and  the  second 
time  after  the  consecration  of  the  Temple— should  ha\*e 
been  so  far  beguiled  by  his  wives  in  his  old  age  as  to 
become  a  Polytheist,  worshipping,  among  other  deities, 
the  Phoenician  or  Sidonian  goddess  Ashtoreth  (1  Kings 
iii,  1-6 ;  ix,  2 ;  xi,  1-6).  This  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be 
so  interpreted  as  iflie  ever  ceased  to  worship  Jehovah, 
to  whom  he  had  erected  the  magnificent  Temple,  which 
in  history  is  so  generally  connected  with  Solomon's 
name.  Probably,  according  to  his  own  erroneous  con- 
ceptions, he  never  ceased  to  regard  himself  as  a  loyal 
worshipper  of  Jehovah,  but  he  at  the  same  time  deemed 
this  not  incompatible  with  sacrificing  at  the  altars  of 
other  gods  likewise.  Still  the  fact  remains  that  Solo- 
mon, who  by  his  Temple  in  its  ultimate  results  did  so 
much  for  establishing  the  doctrine  of  one  only  God, 
became  himself  a  practical  Polytheist.  If  this  was  the 
case  with  him,  poljrtheism  in  other  sovereigns  of  infe- 
rior excellence  can  excite  no  surprise.  With  such  an 
example  before  him,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Ahab,  an  es- 
sentiiUly  bad  man,  should  after  his  marriage  with  a  Si- 
donian princess  not  only  openly  tolerate,  but  encourage 
the  worship  of  Baal ;  though  it  is  to  be'  remembered 
even  in  him  that  he  did  not  disavow  the  authority  of 
Jehovah,  but,  when  rebuked  by  his  great  anUgonist 
Elijah,  he  rent  his  clothes  and  put  sackcloth  on  his 
fiesh,  and  showed  other  signs  of  contrition  evidently 
deemed  sincere  (1  Kings  xvi,  81 ;  xxi,  27-29).  Finally, 
it  is  to  be  observed  generally  that  although,  before  the 
reformation  of  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxiii),  polytheism  pre- 
vailed in  Judah  as  well  as  Israel,  yet  it  seems  tQ  have 
been  more  intense  and  nniversal  in  Israel,  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  ito  greater  proximity  to  Phoenicia; 
and  Israel  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  if  it  bad  set  the  bad 
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example  to  Jodali  (2  Kingfl  zvii,  19 ;  Jer.  iii,  8) ;  thoogli, 
cOnadezing  the  example  of  Solomon,  thia  cannot  be  ao- 
oepted  as  a  strict  historical  statement. 

(2.)  The  Phcenidan  religion  was  likewise  in  other 
respects  deleterioos  to  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  be- 
ing in  some  points  essentially  demoralizing.    For  ex- 
ample, it  sanctioned  the  dreadful  superstition  of  burn- 
ing children  as  sacrifices  to  a  PhcBnidan  god.     ^  They 
hare  built  also,"  says  Jeremiah,  in  the  name  of  Jehovah 
(six,  5),  "the  high  places  of  Baal,  to  bum  their  sons 
with  fire  for  burnt-offerings  unto  Baal,  which  I  com- 
manded not,  nor  spake  it,  neither  came  it  into  my  mind** 
(oompb  Jer.  xxxii,  35).    This  horrible  costom  was  prob- 
ably in  its  origin  founded  on  the  idea  of  sacrificing  to  a 
god  what  was  most  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  the  suppliant ; 
but  it  could  not  exist  without  having  a  tendency  to  stifle 
nttarsl  feelings  of  affection,  and  to  harden  the  heart. 
It  could  scarcely  have  been  first  adopted  otherwise  than 
in  the  infancy  of  the  Phcentcian  race ;  but  grown-up  men 
and  grown-up  nations,  with  their  moral  feelings  in  oth- 
er respects  cultivated,  are  often  the  slaves  in  particular 
points  of  an  early  implanted  superstition,  and  it  is  wor- 
thy of  note  that,  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  the  death  of  Jeremiah,  the  Carthaginians,  when 
their  city  was  besieged  by  Agathocles,  offered  as  burnt- 
sacrifion  to  the  planet  Saturn,  at  the  public  expense, 
two  hundred  boys  of  the  highest  aristocracy;  and,  sub- 
sequently, when  they  had  obtained  a  victory,  sacrificed 
the  moat  beautiful  captives  in  the  like  manner  (Diod. 
XX,  14,  Co).    If  snch  things  were  possible  among  the 
Carthaginians  at  a  period  so  much  later,  it  is  easily  con- 
ceivable how  common  the  practice  of  sacrificing  children 
may  have  been  at  the  time  of  Jeremiah  among  the 
Phcenidans  generally;  and  if  this  were  so,  it  would  have 
been  certain  to  prevail  among  the  Israelites  who  wor- 
shipped the  same  Phoenician  gods;  especially  as,  owing 
to  the  intermarriages  of  their  forefathers  with  Canaan- 
ites,  there  were  probably  few  Israelites  who  may  not 
have  had  some  Phoenician  blood  in  their  veins  (Judg. 
iii,  5).    Again,  parts  of  the  Phoenician  religbn,  espe- 
cially the  worship  of  Astarte,  tended  to  encourage  dis- 
soluteness  in  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  and  e\'en  to 
sanctify  imparities  of  the  most  abominable  description. 
Connected  with  her  temples  and  images  there  were  male 
and  female  prostitutes,  whose  polluted  gains  formed  part 
of  the  sacred  fund  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the 
goddess;  and,  to  complete  the  deification  of  immorality, 
they  were  even  known  by  the  name  of  the  *'  consecrat- 
ed."   Nothing  can  show  more  clearly  how  deeply  this 
laneful  example  had  eaten  into  the  hearts  and  habits 
of  the  people,  notwithstanding  pomtive  prohibitions  and 
the  repeated  denunciations  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  than 
the  almost  incredible  fact  that,  previous  to  the  reforma- 
tioo  of  Joaiah,  this  class  of  persons  was  allowed  to  have 
booses  or  tents  close  to  the  temple  of  Jehovah,  whose 
treaaoiy  was  perhaps  even  replenished  by  their  gains 
(2  Rings  xxiii,  7 ;  Dent,  xxiii,  17, 18 ;  1  Kings  xiv,  24 ; 
XT,  12;  zxii,  46;  Hos*  iv,  14;  Job  xxxvi,  14;  comp. 
Lodan,  Lucius,  c  35 ;  De  Ded  Syrd,  c.  27,  51 ;  Gese- 
Bins,  TkeBOurus,  s.  v.  W\}f  p.  1196;  Movers,  Phon.  i, 
StSy  tic ;  Spencer,  De  LeffSbus  ffdfraorum,  i,  661). 

A  few  words  may  be  added  here  on  Phoenician  the- 
ogony  and  cosmogony,  which,  as  far  as  they  are  known 
to  OS,  give  evidence  of  the  enormous  amount  of  thooght 
bestowed  by  the  thinkers  of  that  people  on  the  enigma 
of  crcatioii.  The  Deity  was,  in  accordance  with  the  an- 
tique mind,  presupposed.  Speculation  never  questioned 
its  eternal  existence,  the  original  quality  of  each  of  its 
two  pnodpal — male  and  female— sides^  and  the  way  in 
wUch,  oat  of  their  union,  sprang  the  universe.  Accord- 
ing to  the  system  of  Eudemus,  Time,  Desire,  and  Mist 
formed  the  ftrst  triad  of  existence ;  and  from  the  embrace 
of  the  last  two  sprang  air  and  **  motion  of  air,"  out  of 
which  again  was  produced  the  mundane  egg.  The  cos- 
mogony, accsording  to  Sanchoniatho  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  beginning  of  all  things,  a  gloomy  and 


agitated  air,  and  a  turbid  chaos  of  thickest  darkness, 
which  for  a  long  course  of  ages  was  without  limits.  The 
wind  becoming  enamoured  with  its  own  essence,  Mot 
sprang  into  being,  as  a  kind  of  thick,  putrid  fluid,  which 
contained  all  germs.  The  first  beings  created  from  this 
were  without  intellect;  and  from  them,  again,  came  in- 
tellectual beings,  Zopha-Semin  (Q*iSO  *^&*t^)»  watch- 
men, or  beholders  of  the  heavens.  *'  And  it  began  to 
shine  Mot,  also  the  sun  and  the  moon,  the  stars  and  the 
great  planeta.  The  glowing  sun,  heating  sea  and  earth, 
raised  vapors,  which  produced  clouds  and  winds,  light- 
ning and  thunder,  and  at  their  crash  the  beings  began 
to  awake  in  terror,  and  male  and  female  moved  on  land 
and  sea."  The  wind  Kolpia  further  produced  with  Baau 
(S|iia  of  Genesis)  Aion  and  Protogonos,  the  first  mor- 
tals. Aion  first  discovered  the  art  of  nutriment  from 
fruit-trees;  and  their  children,  Genoa  and  Genea,  who 
dwelt  in  Phoenicia,  first  worshipped  Baalsamin,  or  the 
sun.  Genos  begat  light.  Fire,  and  Flame,  out  of  whom 
came  giants,  Cassius,  libanus,  Antilibanus,  and  Brathys. 
Their  sons  invented  the  art  of  constructing  huts  of 
reeds  and  meshes  and  the  papyrus,  and  the  art  of  mak- 
ing coverings  for  the  body  out  of  the  skins  of  wild 
bcMists.  After  them  came  the  inventors  of  hunting  and 
fishing,  the  discoverers  of  iron,  of  the  art  of  navigation, 
etc  One  of  their  descendants  was  Elyon  (probably  the 
God  whose  priest  was  Melchisedec,  Gen.  xiv,  18,  etc ; 
Abraham,  in  his  reply  to  the  king  of  Sodom,  emphati- 
cally adds  ^Jehovah"  to  El-£lyon),  who  with  his  wife 
Benith  begat  an  Autochthon,  afterwards  called  Uranos 
(heaven),  and  his  sister  Ge  (earth).  They  had  issue  four 
sons,  Ibis,  Betylus,  Dagon,  and  Atlas;  and  three  daugh- 
ters, Astarte,  Rhea,  and  Dione.  Chronos  deposed  his 
father,  subsequently  killed  him,  and  travelled  about  in 
the  world.  He  then  assigned  the  whole  of  Phoenicia  to 
Astarte,  to  Athene  he  gave  Attica,  and  to  Taut  Egypt. 
The  country  being  involved  in  war,  he  offered  up  his 

two  sons,  Jend  and  Muth  (nm,  Pluto),  in  expiation. 
He  afterwards  bestowed  the  city  of  Byblus  upon  the 
goddess  Baaltis  (Dione),  and  Berytns  upon  Poseidon 
and  the  Kabiri.  Taut  made  the  first  images  of  the 
countenances  of  the  gods  Chronos  and  Dagon,  and  formed 
the  sacred  characters  of  the  other  elements;  and  the 
Kabiri,  the  seven  sons  of  Sydyc,  and  their  eighth  brother 
Askkpios,  first  set  them  down  in  memory.  '*Thabion," 
Eusebius  (Pr,  Ev.  i,  10)  continues,  **  the  first  hicrophant, 
allegorized  these  things  subsequently,  and,  mixing  the 
facts  with  physical  and  mundane  phenomena,  he  deliv- 
ered them  down  to  those  that  celebrated  orgia,  and  to 
the  prophets  who  presided  over  the  mysteries,  and  to 
their  successors,  one  of  whom  was  Isiris,  the  inventor 
of  three  letters,  the  brother  of  Chna,  the  first  Phoeni- 
cian." 

6.  Languagt, — ^The  most  important  intellectual  in- 
vention of  man,  that  of  letters,  was  universally  asserted 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  have  been  communicated 
by  the  Phoenicians  to  the  Greeks.  The  earliest  written 
statement  on  the  subject  is  in  Herodotus  (v,  57,  58), 
who  incidentally,  in  giving  an  account  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogeiton,  says  that  they  were  by  race  Gcphy- 
reans;  and  that  be  had  ascertained  by  inquiry  that  the 
Gephyrseans  were  Phoenicians,  among  those  Phoenicians 
who  came  over  with  Cadmus  into  Bceotia,  and  instruct- 
ing the  Greeks  in  many  other  arts  and  sciences,  taught 
them  likewise  letters.  It  was  an  easy  step  from  this  to 
believe,  as  many  of  the  ancients  believed,  that  the 
Phoenicians  uwerUed  letters  (Lucan,  Pkarsal.  iii,  220, 
221).  This  belief,  however,  was  not  universal;  and 
Pliny  the  Elder  expresses  his  own  opinion  that  they 
were  of  Assyrian  origin,  while  he  relates  the  opinion  of 
Gellius  that  they  were  invented  by  the  Egyptians,  and 
of  others  that  they  were  invented  by  the  Syrians  (^Nat, 
HUL  vii,  57).  Now,  as  Phoenician  has  been  shown  to 
be  nearly  the  same  language  as  Hebrew,  the  question 
arises  whether  Hebrew  throws  any  light  on  the  time 
or  the  mode  of  the  invention  of  letters,  on  the  question 
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of  who  invented  tbein,  or  on  the  univeraal  belief  of  an- 
tiquity that  the  knowledge  of  them  was  oommunieated 
to  the  Greeks  by  the  Phoenicians.  The  answer  is  as 
follows:  Hebrew  literature  is  as  silent  as  Greek  litera- 
ture respecting  the  precise  date  of  the  invention  of  let- 
ters, and  the  name  of  the  inventor  or  inventors;  but 
the  names  of  the  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet  are  in 
accordance  with  the  belief  that  the  PhcBnidans  oommu- 
nieated the  knowledge  of  letters  to  the  Greeks :  for 
many  of  the  names  of  letters  in  the  Greek  alphabet, 
though  without  meaning  in  the  Greek,  have  a  meaning 
in  the  corresponding  letters  of  Hebrew.  For  example : 
the  first  four  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  Alpha,  Beta, 
Gamma,  Delta,  are  not  to  be  explained  through  the 
Greek  language ;  but  the  corresponding  first  four  letters 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  viz.  Aleph,  Beth,  Gimel,  Da- 
leth,  being  essentially  the  same  words,  are  to  be  ex- 
plained in  Hebrew.  Thus  in  Hebrew  Aleph  or  Eleph 
means  an  ox ;  Beth  or  Bayith  a  house ;  Gamal,  a  camel ; 
and  Deleth  a  door.  The  same  is  essentiaUy,  though  not 
always  so  clearly,  the  case  with  almost  all  the  nxteen 
earliest  Greek  letteis  said  to  have  been  brought  over  from 
PhoBnicia  by  Cadmus,  ABTAEFIKAMNOnPST; 
and  called  on  this  account  Phoenician  or  Cadmcian  let- 
ters (Herodot.  /.  r.;  Pliny,  Hitt,  Nat,  vii,  57;  Jelf, 
Gredc  Gram,  i,  p.  2).  The  sixth  letter,  afterwards  dis- 
used, and  now  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Di- 
gamma  (from  Dionysius,  i,  20),  was  unquestionably  the 
same  as  the  Hebrew  letter  Yav  (a  hook).  Bloreover, 
as  to  writing,  the  ancient  Hebrew  letters,  substatftially 
the  same  as  Phoenician,  agree  closely  with  ancient 
Greek  letters — a  fact  which,  taken  by  itself,  would  not 
prove  that  the  Greeks  received  them  from  the  Phami- 
cians,  as  the  Phoenicians  might  possibly  have  received 
them  from  the  Greeks;  but  which,  viewed  in  connec- 
tion with  Greek  traditions  on  the  subject,  and  with  the 
significance  of  the  letters  in  Hebrew,  seems  reasonably 
conclusive  that  the  letters  were  transported  from  Phoe- 
nicia into  Greece.  It  is  true  that  modem  Hebrew  writ- 
ing and  the  later  Greek  writing  of  antiquity  have  not 
much  resemblance  to  each  other;  but  this  b  owing 
partly  to  gradual  changes  in  the  writing  of  Greek  let- 
ters, and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  character  in  which 
Hebrew  Bibles  are  now  printed,  called  the  Ass3rrian  or 
square  character,  was  not  the  one  originally  in  use 
among  the  Jews,  but  seems  to  have  been  learned  in  the 
Babylonian  captivity,  and  afterwards  gndually  adopted 
by  them  on  their  return  to  Palestine  (Gesenins,  Ge»ch, 
itr  Hebrditchen  Sprache  und  Sckr\fi,  p.  15G).  See  Al- 
phabet. 

As  to  the  mode  in  which  letters  were  invented,  some 
dew  is  afforded  by  some  of  the  early  Hebrew  and  the 
Phoenician  characters,  which  evidently  aimed,  although 
very  rudely,  like  the  drawing  of  very  young  children, 
to  represent  the  object  which  the  name  of  the  letter 
signified.  Thus  the  earliest  Alpha  has  some  vague  re- 
semblance to  an  ox's  head,  Gimel  to  a  camel's  back, 
Daleth  to  the  door  of  a  tent,  Vav  to  a  hook  or  peg. 
Again,  the  written  letters,  called  respectively.  Lamed 
(an  ox-goad),  Ayin  (an  eye),  Qoph  (the  back  of  the 
head),  Kesh  or  Rosh  (the  head),  and  Tav  (a  cross), 
are  aU  efforts,  more  or  less  successful,  to  portray  the 
things  signified  by  the  names.  It  is  said  that  this  is 
equally  true  of  Egyptian  phonetic  hieroglyphics;  but, 
however  this  may  be,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing in  this  way  the  formation  of  an  alphabet; 
when  the  idea  of  representing  the  component  sounds  or 
half-sounds  of  a  word  by  figures  was  once  conceived. 
But  the  original  idea  of  thus  representing  sounds, 
though  peculiarly  felicitous,  was  by  no  means  obvious, 
and  millions  of  men  have  lived  and  died  without  its  oc- 
curring to  any  one  of  them. 

It  may  not  be  unimportant  to  observe  that,  although 
BO  many  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  have  a  meaning 
in  Hebrew  or  Phoenician,  yet  their  Greek  names  are 
not  in  the  Hebrew  or  Phoenician,  but  in  the  Aramaic 
fiirm.  There  is  a  peculiar  form  of  the  noun  in  Aramaic 


called  by  grammarians  the  $tatu»  eaqthaticiUj  in  which 
the  termination  ^  (K^)  is  added  to  a  noun,  modifying  it 
according  to  certain  laws.  Originally  this  termination 
was  probably  identical  with  the  definite  article  **  ha ;" 
which,  instead  of  being  prefixed,  was  subjoined  to  the 
noun,  as  is  the  case  now  with  the  definite  article  in  the 
Scandinavian  languages.  This  form  in  &  is  found  to 
exist  in  the  oldest  specimen  of  Aramaic  in  the  Bible, 
Tegar  aahaduthd,  in  Gen.  xxxi,  47,  where  sahadutk, 
testimony,  is  used  by  Laban  in  the  status  emphatieas. 
Now  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  names  of  a  considera- 
ble proportion  of  the  '^  Cadmeian  letters"  in  the  Greek 
alphabet  are  in  this  Aramaic  form,  such  as  Alpha,  Bets, 
Gamma,  Delta,  £ta,.Theta,  Iota,  Kappa,  Lambda;  and 
although  this  fact  by  itself  is  not  sufficient  to  support 
an  elaborate  theory  on  the  subject,  it  seems  in  favor,  aa 
far  as  it  goes,  of  the  conjecture  that  when  the  Greeks 
originally  received  the  knowledge  of  letters,  the  names 
by  which  the  several  letters  were  taught  to  them  were 
Aramaic  It  has  been  suggested,  indeed,  by  Gesenius, 
that  the  Greeks  themselves  made  the  addition  in  all 
these  cases,  in  order  to  give  the  words  a  Greek  termi- 
nation, as  ''  they  did  with  other  Phoenician  words,  aa 
mdetj  ftdX^Qt  nebel,  vapXa."  If,  however,  a  list  is  ex- 
amined of  Phoenician  words  naturalized  in  Greek,  it  will 
not  be  found  that  the  ending  in  a  has  been  the  favorite 
mode  of  accommodating  them  to  the  Greek  language. 
For  example,  of  the  words  specified  by  Bleek  (J^mlet- 
tung  in  das  il.  T.  p.  69)  as  having  been  communicated 
through  the  Phoenicians  to  the  Greeks  (see  above),  it 
is  remarkable  that  only  four  end  in  a  in  Greek  which 
have  not  a  similar  termination  in  Hebrew;  and  of  these 
four  one  is  a  late  Alexandrian  translation,  and  two  are 
names  of  musical  instruments,  which,  very  probably, 
may  first  have  been  communicated  to  Greeks,  through 
Syrians,  in  Asia  Minor.  Under  any  curcumstanccs,  the 
proportion  of  the  Phoenician  words  which  end  in  a  in 
Greek  is  too  small  to  warrant  the  inference  that  any 
common  practice  of  the  Greeks  in  this  respect  will  ac- 
count for  the  seeming  fact  that  nine  out  of  the  sixteen 
Cadmeian  letters  are  in  the  Aramaic  status  enq)haHcus. 
The  inference,  therefore,  from  their  endings  in  a  re- 
mains unshaken.  Still  this  must  not  be  regarded  in 
any  way  as  proving  that  the  alphabet  was  invented  by 
those  who  spoke  the  Aramaic  language.  This  is  a 
wholly  distinct  question,  and  far  more  obscure ;  though 
much  deference  on  the  point  is  due  to  the  opinion  of 
Gesenius,  who,  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  names 
of  the  Shemitic  letters,  has  arrived  at  the  conduuon 
that  they  were  invented  by  the  Phoenicians  (Pafoo- 
ffraphie,  p.  294).  The  strongest  argument  of  Gesenius 
against  the  Aramaic  invention  of  the  letters  is  that,  al- 
though doubtless  many  of  the  names  are  both  Arsmidc 
and  Hebrew,  some  of  them  are  not  Aramaic — at  least 
not  in  the  Hebrew  signification;  while  the  Syrians  use 
other  words  to  express  the  same  ideas.  Thus  S)bK  in 
Aramaic  means  only  1000,  and  not  an  ox;  the  word  for 
**  door"  in  Aramaic  is  not  nb^,  but  9*ir ;  while  the  ax 
following  names  of  Cadmeian  letters  are  not  Aranuuc : 

•^1,  n'r,  n^p,  KB  (Syr.  o«),  r,ip,  ia 

As  this  obviously  leads  to  the  oonclosion  that  the 
Hebrews  adopted  Phoenician  as  their  own  language,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  what  is  called  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage was  in  fact  "the  language  6f  (Tanaan,**  as  a 
prophet  called  it  (Isa.  xix,  18),  and  this  not  merely  po- 
etioUly,  but  literally  and  in  philological  truth ;  and  as 
this  is  repugnant  to  some  preconceived  notions  respect- 
ing the  peculiar  people,  the  question  arises  whether  the 
Israelites  might  not  have  trandated  Cansaoitiah  names 
into  Hebrew.  On  this  hypothesis  the  names  now  ex- 
isting in  the  Bible  for  persons  and  places  in  the  land  of 
Canaan  would  not  be  the  original  names,  but  merely 
the  translations  of  those  names.  The  answer  to  thia 
question  is,  1.  That  there  is  not  the  slightest  dtn^A 
mention,  nor  any  indirect  trace,  in  the  Bible,  of  any 
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Boeh  tnndatioii.  2.  TbAt  it  is  conteMy  to  the  analogy 
of  the  oidinazy-  Hebrew  practice  in  other  cases :  as,  for 
example,  in  reference  to  the  names  of  the  Assyrian 
mooarchs  (perhaps  of  a  foreign  dynasty)  Pulf  Tiglath- 
Fileser,  Sennacherib,  or  of  the  Persian  monarchs  Darius, 
Ahsaueras,  Artaxerxes,  which  remain  unintelligible  in 
Hebrew,  and  can  only  be  understood  through  other  Ori- 
ental languages.  3.  That  there  is  an  absolute  silence  in 
the  Bible  as  to  there  having  been  any  difference  what- 
erer  in  language  between  the  Isradites  and  the  Ca- 
naaoites,  although  in  other  cases  where  a  difference 
existed  that  difference  is  somewhere  alluded  to,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Egyptians  (Psa.  Ixxxi,  5 ;  cxiv,  1),  the 
AsByriaus  (Isa.  zxxvi,  II),  and  the  Chaldees  (Jer.  v,  16). 
Yet  in  the  case  of  the  Canaanitea  there  was  stronger 
reason  for  alluding  to  it;  and  withoat  some  allusion  to 
it,  if  it  had  existed,  the  narration  of  the  conquest  of 
Canaan  under  the  leadership  of  Joshua  would  have  been 
flogolarly  imperfect 

The  Phoenician  language,  however,  certainly  be- 
longed to  that  family  of  languages  which,  by  a  name 
not  altogether  free  from  objection,  but  now  generally 
adopted,  is  called  ^Shemitic"  Under  thia  name  are 
ineloded  three  distinct  branches:  a.  Arabic,  to  which 
bekmgs  i£thiopic  as  an  oflbhoot  of  the  Southern  Arabic 
or  Himyaritic  ft.  Aramaic,  the  vernacular  language 
of  P^destine  at  the  time  of  Christ,  in  which  the  few 
original  words  of  Christ  which  have  been  preserved  in 
writing  appear  to  have  been  spoken  (Matt  xxvii,  46 ; 
Uark  V,  41 ;  and  mark  especially  Matt  xvi,  18,  which 
is  not  fully  si^ficant  either  in  Greek  or  Hebrew). 
Aramaic,  as  ased  in  Christian  literature,  is  called  Syriac, 
and  as  used  in  the  writings  of  the  Jews  has  been  very 
generally  called  Chaldee.  c.  Hebrew,  in  which  by  far 
tbe  greater  part  of  the  Old  Testament  was  composed. 
Now  one  of  the  most  interesting  points  to  the  Biblical 
student  connected  with  Phoenician,  is,  that  it  does  not 
belong  to  either  of  the  first  two  branches,  but  to  the 
third;  and  that  it  is  in  fact  so  closely  allied  to  Hebrew 
that  PhoBDician  and  Hebrew,  though  different  dialects, 
may  inracticany  be  regarded  as  the  same  language. 
This  may  be  shown  in  the  following  way :  (1.)  In  pas- 
sages which  have  been  frequently  quoted  (see  especially 
Gcsenii  Mamtmenia  Seripturce  Lk^aque  Phondcia,  p. 
231),  testimony  is  borne  to  the  kinship  of  the  two  lan- 
guages by  Augustine  and  Jerome,  in  whose  time  Phcs- 
niciaih  or  Carthaginian  was  still  a  living  language. 
Jerome,  who  was  a  good  Hebrew  scholar,  after  men- 
tioning, in  his  Commentaries  on  Jeremiah  (lib.  v,  c.  25) 
that  Carthage  was  a  Phcenician  colony,  proceeds  to 
state,  **  Unde  et  Poeni  sermone  oormpto  quasi  Phoeni 
appdkntor,  qnomm  lingua  Hebms  lingua  magn&  ex 
parte  oonfinis  eat"  Augustine,  who  was  a  native  of 
Africa,  and  a  bishop  there  of  Hippo,  a  Tyrian  colony, 
has  left  on  record  a  similar  statement  several  times.  In 
one  passage  he  says  of  the  two  languages, "  Istn  lingun 
non  multam  inter  se  differant"  {Quatlionea  in  Hepta- 
teaekufnf  vii,  16).  In  another  passage  he  says,  "  Cog- 
nate sunt  istie  iingusB  et  vicins,  Hebrsa,  et  Punica,  et 
Sjxa"  (/»  Joamt,  TraeU  15).  Again^  on  Gen.  xviii,  9, 
he  says  of  a  certain  mode  of  speaking  (Gen.  viii,  9), 
*^Iioeati0  eat,  qnam  propterea  HebrsBam  puto,  quia  et 
PnoicB  lingme  famiiiiuiaiima  eat,  in  quA  multa  inveni- 
moa  Hebneis  verbia  consonantia"  (libw  i,  cap.  24).  On 
another  occasion,  remarking  on  the  wMd  Messias,  he 
say%  **■  Qnod'verbum  PunicaD  linguas  eonaonum  est,  tieut 
aSa  Hdtrata  muka  etpcme  omma"  (Contra  lUeras  Petu 
Ham,  ii,  c  104).  (2.)  These  sUtements  are  fully  con- 
firmed by  a  passage  of  Carthaginian  preserved  in  the 
Pammbas  of  Plaatna  (act  v,  scene  1),  aiid  accompanied 
by  a  Latin  translation  as  part  of  the  play.  There  is  no 
doobt  that  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Phoenicians  were 
the  aame  race;  and  the  Carthaginian  extract  is  undeni- 
ably intelligible  through  Hebrew  to  Hebrew  scholars 
(see  Bochart's  Caucum;  and  especiaUy  Gesenii  Mom^ 
sMMta  PkamcMf  p.  857-882,  where  the  passage  is  trana- 
kted  with  notea^  cad  foil  jnatioe  is  done  to  the  previous 

vm.— L 


tanalation  of  Bochart).  (8.)  The  dose  kinship  of  the 
two  languages  is,  moreover,  strikingly  confirmed  by 
very  many  Phoenician  and  Carthaginian  namea  of  places 
and  persons,  which,  destitute  of  meaning  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  through  which  languages  they  have  become 
widely  known,  and  having  sometimes  in  those  lan- 
guages occasioned  false  etymologies,  become  really  sig- 
nificant in  Hebrew.  Thua  through  Hebrew  it  is  known 
that  Tyre,  as  i^gSr,  signifies  "a  rock,"  referring  doubt- 
leas  to  the  rocky  idand  on  which  the  city  was  situated : 
that  Sidon,  as  TtiMn,  means  *' Fishing"  or  ''Fishery," 
which  was  probably  the  occupation  of  its  first  settlers : 
that  Carthage,  or,  as  it  was  originally  called,  "  Cartha- 
da,"  means  " New  Town,"  or  "Newton :"  and  that  Byr- 
sa,  which,  as  a  Greek  name,  suggested  the  mythological 
mythus  of  the  Bull's  Hide  (^imm/,  i,  866,  867),  was 
simply  the  citadel  of  Carthage—"  Carthaginis  arcem," 
as  Virgil  accurately  termed  it:  the  Carthaginian  name 
of  it,  softened  by  Uie  Greeks  into  Bvpcra,  being  merely 
the  Hebrew  word  Botsrah,  "citadel ;"  identical  with  the 
word  called  Bozrah  in  the  English  Version  of  Isa.  Ixiii, 
1.  Again,  through  Hebrew,  the  names  of  celebrated 
Carthaginians,  though  sometimes  disfigured  by  Greek 
and  Boman  writers,  acquire  a  meaning.  Thus  Dido  is 
found  to  belong  to  the  same  root  as  D^vid,  "beloved;" 
meaning  "his  love"  or  "delight;"  L  e.  the  love  or  de- 
light either  of  Baal  or  of  her  husband:  Hasdrubal  is 
the  man  "  whose  help  Baal  is :"  Hamilcar  the  man 
whom  the  god  "Milcar  graciously  granted"  (comp.  Ha- 
naneel;  6co^«ufM>c):  and,  with  the  substitution  of  Baal 
for  £1  or  God,  the  name  of  the  renowned  Hannibal  is 
found  to  be  identical  in  form  and  meaning  with  the 
name  of  Hanniel,  who  is  mentioned  in  Numb,  xxxiv, 
23  as  the  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh :  Hanniel 
meaning  the  grace  of  God,  and  Hannibal  the  grace  of 
BaaL  (4.)  The  same  conclusion  arises  from  the  exami- 
nation of  Phoenician  inscriptions,  preserved  to  the  pres- 
ent day;  all  of  which  can  be  interpreted,  with  more  or 
less  certainty,  through  Hebrew.  Some  of  these  will  be 
more  particularly  noticed  below. 

III.  LiiercUure, — 1.  Original  Remaint, — ^With  the  ex- 
ception of  Greek  and  Latin,  no  language  was  so  widely 
known  and  spoken  throughout  antiquity  as  the  Phoeni- 
cian ;  and  monuments  of  it  have  been  found,  and  con- 
tinue to  be  found,  almost  all  over  the  ancient  world. 
We  can  only  vaguely  speculate  on  its  early  history  and 
its  various  phases,  so  long  as  our  materials  yield  so  little 
information  on  that  point  Its  decline  seems  to  date 
from  the  8th  century  B.C.,  when  Aramaisma  crept  in 
in  overwhelming  numbers  Finally,  tbe  dose  contact 
with,  and  the  everywhere  preponderating  influence  of 
the  Greeks,  superseded — chiefly  after  Alexander's  time 
— the  ancient  language  almost  completely;  and  even 
coins  with  Phoenician  legends  occur  not  later  than  the 
2d  century  B.C. 

An  important  Phoenician  literature  seems  to  have 
been  extant  as  late  as  the  1st  century  A.D.,  but  it  has 
disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  After  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  8d  century  the  language  had  vanished 
entirely  in  the  country  itself,  and  Jerome,  who  lived  in 
Palestine,  mentions  the  Punic,  but  never  the  Phoenician. 
In  the  West  it  survived  to  a  much  later  period.  In 
Mauritania  and  Numidia  it  remained,  in  a  corrupted 
form,  the  reigning  tongue  as  late  as  the  4th  century 
A.D.;  and  Augustine  draws  his  explanations  of  Scrip- 
ture from  the  Punic  current  in  the  5th  century.  There 
was  a  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  into  Punic  made 
for  the  use  of  the  Punic  churehes;  and  in  and  near 
Tripolis  it  was  the  language  of  the  common  people  up 
to  a  late  period.  From  the  6th  century,  however,  it 
rapidly  died  out,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  Vandals, 
Croths,  Moors,  and  other  foreign  tribes  overrunning  the 
country,  and  ingrafting  their  own  idioms  upon  it 

The  hterature  of  Phoenicia,  in  its  original  form,  has, 
as  we  have  said,  perished  entirely.  What  traces  and 
fragments  we  have  of  it  have  survived  in  Greek  trans- 
latioDS.    But  from  even  these  small  remnanta  we  can 
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easily  imagine  the  extreme  antiquitj,  and  the  high 
importance  and  rast  extent  of  these  productions,  which, 
at  first,  seem  to  have  heen  chiefly  of  a  theological  or 
theogonical  nature.  Their  authors  are  the  gods  them- 
selves, and  the  writings  are  only  accessible  to  the 
priestB,  and  to  those  initiated  in  the  mysteries.  From 
the  allegorical  explanations  of  these  exalted  pecBonages 
sprang  a  new  branch  of  sacred  literature,  of  which  those 
fragments  of  cosmogony  mentioned  above  are  derived. 
To  the  literary  age  of  Taaut,  Cadmus,  Ophion,  Esmun, 
etc.,  succeeded  Thabion,  Isiris,  Sanchoniatho,  and  Mo- 
chus,  who  founded  the  schools  of  priests  and  prophets. 
These  cultivated  the  sciences,  chiefly  the  occult  ones, 
magic,  and  the  like.  Nearest  to  the  sacred  literature 
stands  didactic  poetiy,  somewhat  related  to  the  Orphic, 
whose  chief  representatives  are  Sido,  Jopas,  etc  The 
'  erotic  poetry  is  characterized  as  of  a  very  sensuous  nat- 
ure, both  in  Phoenicia  and  the  colonies.  Qf  historians 
are  mentioned  Mochus,  Hypsikrates  (Sanchoniatho?) 
Theodotus,  Philostratus,  Menander,  and  others;  but 
these  are  mere  Greek  versions  of  their  Phcenician 
names,  and  absolutely  nothing  has  been  preserved  of 
their  writings.  Punic  literature  is  also  frequently  men- 
tioned by  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  Geography,  his- 
toiy,  agriculture,  were  the  fields  chiefiy  cultivated  by 
the  colonists  of  Carthage  and  the  West  generally. 

.  The  monuments  that  have  come  down  to  us,  and 
which  not  only  have  enabled  us  to  judge  for  ourselves 
of  the  religion,  the  language,  and  the  manners  of  the 
Phoenicians,  are  either  original,  as  legends  on  coins  and 
lapidary  inscriptions,  or  at  second  hand,  as  Phoenician 
proper  nouns  and  texts  imbedded  in  the  works  of  an- 
cient classical  or  sacred  writers.  The  principal  and 
ever-growing  source  for  our  information,  however,  is 
the  monumental  inscriptions,  of  whose  existence,  till 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  nothing  was  known. 
The  most  numerous  Phoenician  remnants  have  been 
discovered  in  the  colonies.  Richard  Pococke  first  found, 
on  the  site  of  ancient  Citium  (Lamaka  of  to-day),  thir- 
ty-one (not  thirty-three,  as  generally  stated)  Phoenician 
inscriptions,  which  he  deposited  at  Oxford  (published 
by  Swinton,  1760).  Malta,  Sardinia,  Carthage,  Algiers, 
Tripolis,  Athens,  Marseilles,  have  each  yielded  a  consid- 
erable number,  so  that  altogether  we  are  now  in  the 
possession  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  monu- 
ments, either  votive  tablets  or  tomb  inscriptions.  The 
latest  and  most  remarkable  are  those  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  discovered  at  Carthage  a  few  years  ago  by  N. 
Davis,  consisting  of  votive  tablets,  a  (doubtful)  tomb- 
stone, and  a  sacrificial  tariff,  which  completes  another 
stone  found  some  years  ago  at  Marseilles  of  the. same 
nature;  both  setting  forth  the  amount  of  taxes,  or  rath- 
er the  proportionate  share  the  priest  was  entitied  to  re- 
ceive for  each  sacrifice.  An- 
other exceedingly  valuable 
(trilingual)  inscription,  refer- 
ring to  the  gift  of  an  altar 
vowed  to  Eshmun-Asklepios, 
has  lately  been  discovered  in 
Sardinia  (see  below).  One  of 
the  most  important  historical 
monuments  is  the  sarcophagus 
of  Eshmanasar  II,  king  of  Si- 
don  (son  of  Tennes?),  found  at 
Tyre  in  1856,  the  age  of  which 
has  variously  been  conjectured 
between  the  11th  century  B.C. 
(Ewald) — a  most  incongruous 
guess  indeed— the  7th  (Hit- 
zig),  the  6th  (due  De  Luynes), 
and  the  4th  (Levy),  of  which 
we  shall  add  the  commence- 
ment, literally  translated : 


Lid  of  PhoBnician  Sar- 
cophagus. 


**In  the  month  of  Bui,  In  the  fourteenth  year  that  I 
reigned,  king  BShmanAsar,  king  of  the  Sidonlans,  son  of 
king  Tebnith,  king  of  the  Sidonlans— spake  king  Esh- 
manasar,  king  of  the  Sidonlans,  saying:  Corrlea  away 


beforo  ray  time,  in  the  flood  of  days— In  dumbness  ceases 
the  son  of  gods.  Dead  do  I  lie  in  this  tomb,  in  the  crave, 
on  the  place  which  I  have  built.  I  myself  ordain  that  all 
the  nobles  and  all  the  people  shall  not  open  this  place  uf 
rest ;  they  shall  not  seek  for  treasures  and  not  cany  away 
the  sarcophagus  of  my  resting-place,  and  not  disturb  me 
by  mounting  the  couch  of  my  slombers.  If  people  should 
speak  to  thee  [and  persoade  thee  to  the  contrary],  do  not 
listen  to  them.  For  all  the  nobles  and  all  the  people  who 
shall  open  this  sarcophagus  of  the  place  of  rest,  or  carry 
away  toe  sarcophagus  of  my  conch,  or  disturb  me  upon 
this  resting-place,  may  they  find  no  rest  with  the  depart- 
ed ;  may  they  not  be  buried  in  a  tomb,  and  may  no  son 
and  successor  live  after  them  in  their  place,'*  etc  (see 
Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i,  198  sq.). 

The  votive  tablets  bear  the  same  character  through- 
out, diflering  only  with  respect  to  the  name  of  the  man 
or  woman  who  placed  it 
in  a  certain  sanctuary  in 
accordance  with  his  or 
her  vow.  Their  material 
is  mostiy  limestone  or 
fine  sandstone,  rarely 
marble,  and  they  vary 
from  5  to  15  inches  in 
height,  from  4  to  7  in 
width,  and  from  1|  to  4 
in  thickness.  Beginning 
in  most  cases  with  the 
dedication  to  the  god  or 
goddess,  or  both,  thus: 
*' [Sacred]  To  the  god 
.  . .  [this  tablet]  which 
vowed  N.  son  (daughter) 
of  N.  When  he  (she) 
heard  my  voice  and 
blessed,"  or  *'hear  my 
voice  and  bless;"  etc. 
The  sepulchral  tablets 
generally  run  somewhat 
in  this  manner:  "Stone  i.e.— 
erected  to  ...  ,  who  Lerabbath  Letanith  Pen>Baal 
lived  . . .  years."  Much  Ul«addan  LebaU  Cb[ammon  A] 
yet  remains  to  be  done.  CSh]NadarChanbaaUBenAbd] 

Ejenthep.l«ogr.phi«lfK'53TB.«h.-  /  'f^T^ 
Side  has,  notwithstand-  "To  the  Lady  Tanlth,  the  Face 
ing  all  the  ready  mate-  of  Baal,  and  to  the  Lord  Baal 
riAl  not  been  uPttlMl  mu  Chommon  [Is  dedicated  this] 
riA^,  noi  Deen  seitiea  sat-     ^hlch  has  vowed  HanbaAUthe 

isfactorilyyet  One  ,on  of  Ibd]  Ashmun  .  .  . 
point,  however,  is  indis-  [When  he  (or  she)  heara  hla 
putable  even  now.  There  voice,  may  he  (or  she)  bless.  **} 
are  at  least  two  kinds  of 

Phoenician  writing  to  be  distinguished  most  deariy. 
The  older,  purer,  more  orthographical,  and  more  neatly 
executed,  is  found  in  the  inscriptions  of  Phoenicia  her- 
self, of  Malta,  Athens,  Citium,  and  Carthage ;  the  sronnger, 
corrupted  not  only  with  respect  to  the  grammar  and  Ian* 
guage,  but  also  with  respect  to  the  form  of  the  letters, 
which  are  less  carefully  executed,  and  even  exhibit  some 
strange,  probably  degenerate  characters,  is  found  chiefly 
on  the  monuments  of  Cyprus,  Cilicia,  Sardinia,  Africa, 
Spain,  Numidia,  and  the  adjacent  parts. 

Besides  these  monumental  sources  for  the  language, 
there  are  a  few  remnants  of  it  embedded,  as  we  said,  in 
ancient  non-Phosnician  writings.  The  Old  Testament 
alone,  however,  has  preserved  its  wortls — proper  noons 
chiefly — unmutilated.  Later  eastern  writers  even,  not 
to  mention  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  have  corrupted  the 
spelling  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  often  most  pozzUng 
to  trace  the  original  Sheroitic  words.  Phcsnician  names 
occur  in  Suidas,  Diosoorides,  Apuleius,  in  martyrologiesi 
calendariums,  Acts  of  Councils,  in  Chureh  fathen  (Au- 
gustine, Priscianus,  Servus),  etc  The  only  really  impcNP- 
tant  remnant,  however,  is  found  preserved— albeit  fear^ 
fully  mutilated  and  Latinised— in  Plautus's  Ptmulvs^ 
act  V,  scene  1  of  which  contains,  in  sixteen  lines,  the 
Phosnician  translation  of  the  Latin  text,  with  more 
than  one  hundred  Phosnician  words.  Several  other 
phrases  and  words  are  embodied  in  act  v,  scenes  2  and 
8  of  the  same  play.    Yet,  although  there  is  v«iy  little 
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dnbt  iDMag  tchoUn  about  tbe  gnaur  poitioD  of  theae 
Un^  tin  oormption  uid  mntilUiOD  wbtch  the*  hid  to 
""■leigii.  Bat  at  the  lianda  of  PUntiu,  wbo  pnibabl; 
•xiy  wrote  tbem  bf  tbe  eat,  tben  at  the  hands  of  gtn- 
entioDi  or  igiionat  icribea,  have  made  moit  than  one 
■Old  Dt  tuamge  an  insoluble  puzzle.  The  fint  of  the 
tnnpfdoieiu  of  Phimician  [Punic]  writin|c  aobjoiDed 
i>  lakeu  tmai  one  ai  tboae  Cuthaginiaa  votiTs  tablets 
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with  which  tbe  British  HuKum  (emw 
Phcenician  mouumeQts)  hai  lately  been  enriched,  as 
mentioned  before.  The  emblems  on  it  are  symbolical, 
and  refer  to  tbe  deldea  invoked.  The  lower  part  is 
mutilated,  but  easily  luppUed.  Tbe  dale  ii  uncertain, 
perhaps  the  2d  or  M  century  B.C.  Tbe  second  ia  a  tri- 
iiUKual  inscription  from  abase  of  an  altar  [Eceotly  found 
at  Paul!  Gemi,  in  Sardinia,  and  has  been  fully  explained 
by  Deutscb  (ne  TroKtaiiimi  of  tbe  Royal  Society  of 
lilarature,  1864).  Its  contents  an  brieSy  this :  A  cer- 
tain Cleon,  Phcnnician  by  religion,  Greek  by  name,  Ko- 
man  by  nationality,  a  salt-farmer,  vows  an  altar — mate- 
rial  and  weight  c^  which  are  only  given  in  Phtenician  - 
vii.  copper,  a  hundred  pounds  in  weight — to  Eshmnn- 
AsUepios  "  tbe  Healer"  (tbe  Phcenician  Mtarmeh, 
clumsily  bansctibed  Mtrrv  in  Latin,  and  J/trre  in  . 
Greek),  in  consideration  for  a  cure  to  be  performed. 
The  date,  given  in  Phcenician,  vii.  the  year  of  two,  ap- 
parently annual,  entirely  unknown  judges,  gives  lu  clew 
to  the  time.  Paheographical  leaions,  however,  would 
plaoe  it  in  abont  the  Ist  century  B.C. 

2.  MedeTK  A  afAorMcK — Among  those  who  bave  more 
or  less  snccCHfullj  occupied  themselves  with  Pbooician 
antiquities,  language,  and  literature,  and  who  have  also, 
in  some  instances,  dedphered  inscriptions,  we  mention 
Scaliger,  Bochirt,  Pococke,  Bartb^lemy,  Swin ton,  Bayer, 
Duleoa,  Hsmsker,  Uesentus,  Hovers,  Uunck,  Judas, 
Ba^fes,  De  Saulcy,  Ewsld,  Levy,  Vaox,  B^nan,  De 
Luynea,De  Vogue,  Deuljch,  and  others;  to  whose  writ- 
ings, contained  either  in  special  works  or  scattered  in 
Tianiaclioni  of  learned  societies,  we  refer  for  further 
information  on  tbe  subject  of  oar  article. 

In  English,  see  Kenrick's  Phairida  {Umi.  1856);  in 
I^tin,  the  second  part  of  Bocfaart's  Gtograpkia  Sacra, 
under  the  title  "  Csnaan,"  and  Geaenim's  work,  iScr^p- 
(Hns  Lingtiirqiie  Pkanicia  ItonauiUa  qaotquei  tvptr- 
taiit  (Leips.  1837) ;  in  German,  tbe  exhaustive  work  of 
Hovers,  Die  FAdnizier  und  dot  PhSiaiitda  JlleriAim 
(BerilD,  184UI806,  b  vols.);  Gerhard,  Kutui  der  PkO- 
miier  (ibid.  1848);  an  article  on  the  same  subject  by 
Uoven,  in  Eiscb  snd  Giuber's  Enq/diipaiiie,  and  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  same  work  by  Gesenitu  on  PaldegrqjAit. 
See  likewise  Gesenius,  Gach.  dtr  lltbrSitchea  Spracie 
and  Sdirifl  (Leipa.  1815) ;  Bleek,  EMtitmg  itidoM  AUt 
Tatamatt  (BerL  1860).  Pb<enician  inscriptions  discov- 
ered Nnce  the  time  of  Gesenius  have  been  published  by 
Judas,  .^¥ir(£ffJABhmsfrTiiipe(j«  la  lajigue  Pkhucumme  Hdt 
la  laiigue  I.ibi/gut  (I'aris,  1847),  and  forty-Ave  other  in- 
scriptions bsve  been  publish«l  by  the  abbd  Bourgade 
(ibid.  185!,  foL).  In  1846  a  votive  tablet  was  disoov- 
eied  at  Harseilles,  respecting  which  see  Hovers,  PUn- 
tuclii  Ttxli  (1847),  and  Judas,  Anafyt  (Par.  18«T),  and 
Etuda  (ibid.  1857).  On  the  sarcophagus  of  Eshman- 
asar,  see  Dietrich,  Zwti  SidonUeht  [nKirifttii,  and  one 
allt  PhOfoiinAt  Kdnigtiiuclirift  (Uarburg,  18SS),  snd 
Eweld,  Eriddmtg  der  grotiem  PkimzUdltn  Ifuckryi  wa 
5>ilgit  (Giittingen,  IR&S,  4to;  from  the  seventh  volume 
of  the  A  hhamUungen  der  KomgL  gcngraph.  OftfUKki^/i 
lu  Gdllii^rn),  Information  respecting  these  works,  and 
others  on  Phcenician  inscription^  is  given  by  Bleek, 
p.  64,  GS.  See  also  Barthelemy,  Monumeni  Pkatadtat 
(Paris,  1796) ;  Hamaker,  Dt  Mmamalti  Pumai  (Leipa. 
1822);  Raoid-KochetI«,  MommrrUa  Phanicia  (Paris, 
18i8) ;  Davis,  CarAage  (Loud.  1S61);  Wilkins,PAiancta 
aitd  Itnui  (Lond.  1871);  Kenan,  Miuim  it  Fkinicie 
(Paris,  1864). 

FboBttlX,  the  name  of  a  mythical  Egyptian  bird, 
supposed  by  some  tc  he  a  kind  of  plover,  like  the  hSiitt, 
often  depioted  with  human  arms,  and  called  in  hiero- 
glyphs mU.  Others  connder  it  to  be  the  bemu,  or 
nycticorax,  a  bird  sacred  to  Osiris,  and  represented 
watching  in  the  umarisk  over  his  coffin.  The  first  of 
these  repiesentations  has  sometimta  a  star  upon  tbe 
head,  auppoeed  1a  indicate  the  astronomical  period  of  its 
appearance.  It  visited  Egypt  after  the  death  of  its  fa- 
ther, and  entered  tbe  shrine  particularly  dedicated  to  it 
at  Heliopolis,  and  there  buried  its  parent,  putting  tbe 
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Antiqae  Representations  of  the  Phoenix. 

1  SUtinc  on  s  wood-pU* ;  S,  fttrlding ;  3.  Mm  pbaniz,  dMtitato  of  tnft ;  4,  Um  nlaiMt  Mmeury  m  mmamgBT  of  th*  gods,  with  bb  trmT«lUiig^«taff, 
s  pMBatz ;  if  s  gold  dMuuint  of  Trijao,  rtprwntlng  a  phcuux  m  aanDonntiiif  lu  aost  and  botriog  tko  ran't  dlic 


body  into  an  egg  or  ciae  made  of  myrrh,  and  then  dol- 
ing up  the  egg.  Another  account  is  that  the  Phoenix, 
when  about  to  die,  made  a  nest  for  itself  in  Arabia,  from 
which  a  new  Phoenix  sprang  of  itself.  This  bird  pro- 
ceeded to  Heliopolis,  and  there  bumed  and  boned  its 
father.  But  the  more  popularly  known  version  is  that 
the  Phosnix  burned  itself,  and  a  new  and  young  Phoenix 
sprang  from  the  ashes.  A  less  received  version  is  that 
a  worm  crawled  oiit  of  the  body  of  the  dead  Phoenix, 
and  became  the  future  one.  The  Phoenix  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  authentic  accounts,  supposed  to  visit 
Egypt  every  five  hundred  years;  the  precise  period, 
however,  was  not  known  at  Heliopolis,  and  was  a  sub- 
ject of  contention  till  its  appearance.  The  connection 
of  the  Phoanix  period  with  that  of  the  Sothiac  cycle, 
appears  to  be  generaUy  received  by  chronologists,  as  well 
as  the  statement  of  Horapollo,  that  it  designated  the 
soul  and  the  inundation  of  the  Nile.  A  great  difference 
of  opinion  has  prevailed  about  the  Phoenix  period:  ac- 
cording to  i£lian,  it  was  a  cycle  of  500  years;  Tacitus 
seems  to  make  it  one  of  260  years;  Lepsius,  a  cycle  of 
1500  yearsw  The  Phoenix  was  fabled  to  have  four  times 
appeared  in  Egypt :  1,  under  Sesostris ;  2,  under  Amasis, 
569-525  KC;  8,  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphns,  2d4- 
246  RC;  and  lastly,*  84  or  86  A.D.,  just  prior  to  the 
death  of  Tiberius.  The  Phoenix  also  appears  upon  the 
coins  of  Gonstantine,  884  A.D,  viz.  800  years  after  the 
death  of  Christ,  who  was  coniudered  the  Phoenix  by  the 
monastic  writers.  It  is  supposed  by  the  rabbins  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  (Job  xxix,  18;  Psa.  ciii,  5).  See 
Herodotus,  ii,  78;  Achilles  Tatins,  iii,  25;  Tacitus,  An, 
vi,  28;  Tselzes,  Chil,  v,  897;  Lepsius,  Einleit,  p.  188; 
ArcfuBtdogittj  xxx,  256.— Chambers.  The  East  is  full 
of  fables  resembling  the  phoenix.  Thus  the  Simorg  of 
the  ancient  Persians  is  said  to  have  witnessed  twelve 
catastrophes,  and  may  yet  see  many  more.  It  has  built 
its  nest  on  Mount  Kaf^  and  perched  upon  the  branches 
of  the  Yogard,  or  tree  of  life;  it  predicts  good  or  evil  to 
mortals.  Similar  legends  are  to  be  found  connected 
with  the  Rokik  of  the  Arabians  and  Semenda  of  the  Hin- 
dis. The  Jews  also  have  their  sacred  bird  Taits,  Seti 
Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  ii,  655, 656. 

PhonascllB  (iJHovatrKOQ,  a  singwff-mcuter),  a  name 
given  in  the  ancient  Christian  Church  to  the  individual 
who  acted  aa  precentor  (q.  v.),  or  led  the  psalmody  in 
divine  service.  This  appellation  seems  to  have  been 
used  first  in  the  4th  century,  and  is  still  employed  in 
the  Greek  Church. 

Phorous  or  Phorcys,  a  Homeric  sea-god,  to  whom 
a  harbor  in  Ithaca  was  dedicated.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Pontus  and  Ge,  and  to  have  been  the 
father,  by  his  sister  Ceto,  of  the  Gorgons,  the  Hesperian 
dragon,  and  the  Hesperides.  By  Hecate  he  was  ttaie 
father  of  Scylla. 

Pho'rOB  (^6poc)i  an  incorrect  Greek  form  (1  Esdr. 
V,  19;  ix,  26)  of  the  Heb.  name  (Ezra  ii,  8;  viii,  8) 
Pabosh  (q.  V,). 

Phofl  (^taic>  %A<),  and  its  allied  term  Photisma 
(iUummatum),  are  generally  applied  in  the  ancient 
Christian  Church  to  baptism,  from  the  great  blessings 
supposed  to  ariM  from  it.  Hence  baptized  Christians 
were  sometimes  called  ^wrt^ofieyoi,  the  etdightened,  and 
the  baptistery  ^mneriipioVi  phce  of  enlightenment.  The 
same  terms  were  idso  applied  to  the  Lord's  Supper.— 


Riddle,  Christian  A  ntiquities,  p.  484, 486, 651.    See  also 
Baptism  {Names  of  5.). 

PbOBphfirus  {^ff^opoQ,  lighi-iringer\  a  surname 
of  Artemis,  Eos,  and  Hecaie,  This  was  also  the  name 
given  by  the  Greek  poets  to  the  planet  Venus  when  it 
appeared  in  the  morning  before  sunrise. 

Phota  Hagia  (jpwra  &yia,  holg  lights),  a  term  an- 
ciently used  to  denote  the  festival  of  Epiphany,  as  be- 
ing commemorative  of  Christ's  baptism.  See  Epiph- 
any. 

PhotinlailB  is  the  name  of  those  Christian  here- 
tics who  denied  Christ's  divinity.  They  derived  their 
views  ttom  Photinus  of  Sirmium  (q.  v.).  They  flour- 
ished in  the  4th  and  part  of  the  5th  century. 

Photinus  OF  Sirmium,  an  Eastern  ecclesiastic,  noted 
as  the  founder  of  a  heretical  body,  flourished  near  the 
middle  of  the  4th  century.  Of  his  origin  and  earliest 
history  we  know  nothing.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Marcellus 
of  Ancjn,  and  was  for  a  time  deacon  under  him.  Later 
Photinus  was  made  bishop  of  Sirmium,  in  Pannonia. 
He  was  a  person  of  unusual  accomplishments,  and  was 
generally  respected  for  his  learning.  Even  while  yet 
connected  with  Marcellus,  heretical  tendencies  were 
manifest  in  Photinus.  Once  advanced  to  the  bishopric, 
he  soon  fell  away  from  all  restraint,  gnuiually  aban- 
doned orthodox  associations,  and  suddenly  changed,  af- 
ter having  taught  the  people  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God,  to  those  pernicious  Sabellian  notions  for  which  his 
teacher  had  been  condemned.  According  to  Yincentius 
Xirinensis,  he  went  even  further  than  Macarius,  and 
added  to  the  impieties  of  Sabellius,  Paulus  Samosate- 
nus,  Gerinthus,  and  Ebion,  this  distinctive  formula,  that 
*'  Christ  was  not  only  mere  man,  but  began  to  be  the 
Christ  when  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  upon  him  in 
Jordan."  In  other  words, "  that  Jesus  Christ  was  bom 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Virgin  Mary ;  that  a  certain 
divine  emanation,  which  he  called  the  Word,  descended 
upon  him ;  and  that,  because  of  the  union  of  the  divine 
Word  with  his  human  nature,  he  was  called  the  Son  of 
God,  and  even  God  himself;  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  not  a  person,  but  merely  a  celestial  virtue  proceed- 
ing from  the  Deity."  Hence,  while  the  Oriental  Church 
could  suffer  Marcellus  to  remain  within  the  fold,  it  could 
not  tolerate  tiie  man  who  would  teach  such  extreme 
heresy.  At  a  synod  held  at  Milan  in  845,  the  doctrine 
was  also  rejected  and  condemned ;  and  while  thus  dis- 
carded by  both  the  East  and  the  West,  he  yet  managed 
to  retain  hb  episcopal  office  until  A.D.  861,  when  a 
Semi-Arian  council  at  Sirmium  removed  him.  For  a 
time  restored  under  the  emperor  Julian,  he  was  soon 
again  deposed,  and  died  in  exile,  probably  near  the  dose 
of  the  4th  century.  His  writings  are  lost.  His  doc^ 
trines  we  learn  from  the  anathemas  of  those  synods 
which  sat  in  judgment  over  them.  See,  besides  the 
literature  quoted  in  the  article  Mabcellus,  Hefde, 
Conciliengesch.  voL  i.    (J.  H.  W.) 

PhotiBma.    See  Phos. 

Photisterlon  (pofrurniptoy),  a  place  of  iUnmiim- 
tion,  being  a  term  frequently  used  in  the  ancient  Chris- 
tian Church  to  denote  the  baptistery,  or  the  place  of 
baptism,  that  ordinance  being  supposed  to  be  attended 
with  a  divine  illumination  of  the  soul.  See  Phos.  This 
name  might  also  be  used  for  another  reason,  namely, 
because  baptisteries  were  the  places  in  wfaleh  instmction 
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eomiDimieatod  iwerioiii  to  baptinn,  the  ealeeha'* 
mens  being  there  taught  the  creed  and  instructed  in  the 
first  mdiments  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Fhotius  OF  G0N8TANTIKOPLK  (1),  an  Eastern  ec^ 
desiaatlc,  floarished  in  the  4th  century.  In  the  Ada 
Sanctorum,  Jwni,  i,  274,  eta,  is  given  an  account  of  the 
mazt3rrdom  of  St.  lAcillianus,  and  several  others  who 
are  said  to  have  suffered  at  Byzantium,  in  the  perse- 
cation  under  Aurelian.  The  account  bears  this  title : 
^tarriov  roi;  puiKapiwrarov  (nxvofvkoKOi  t&v  *Ayiiav 
'AtoctoKuv  Ktu  XoyMrov  tyxmiuov  tic  rbv  aytov 
iepo/idpTvpa  AoVKtXXutvov ;  Semeti  Martyrit  Luciiliani 
tEnoomham,  audore  heatistimo  PhoHo,  Sanctorum  Apotto- 
lorum  Seeuopkylace  ac  Logotheta,  Of  the  writer  Pho- 
tins,  nothing  further  appears  to  be  known  than  is  con- 
tained in  the  title,  namely,  that  he  was  keeper  of  the 
sacred  vessels  in  the  great  church  of  the  Apostles  at 
Constantinople,  which  was  second  in  importance  only 
to  that  of  St.  Sophia;  and  that  he  must  be  placed  after 
the  time  of  Constantine,  by  whom  the  church  was  builL 
The  Encomium  is  given  in  the  A  da  Sanctorum  in  the 
original  Greek,  with  a  Commtntarius  prtEvius,  a  Latin 
version,  and  notes  by  Ckmradus  Janniogus.  See  Fa- 
bricins,  BibL  Grtec  x,  271,  678.  — Smith,  Did,  of  Gr, 
and  Rom,  Biog,  s.  r. 

Photins  OF  CoMSTAiiTiHOPix  (2),  also  an  Eastern 
ecxlfsiastic,  flourished  in  the  6th  century  as  presbyter 
of  the  Church  at  Constantinople,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  decided  and  active  supporters  of  the  unfortunate 
beresiarch  Nestoriua  (q.  v.]^  When  Antonius  and 
Jacobus  were  sent,  some  time  before  the  Council  of 
EphesuS)  A.D.  4dl,  to  convert,  by  persecution,  the  Quar- 
tadecimans  and  Kovatians  of  Asia  Minor,  they  presented 
to  some  of  their  converts  at  Philadelphia,  not  the  Nicene 
Creed,  but  one  that  oontained  a  passage  deemed  heret- 
ical on  the  subject  of  the  Incarnation,  which  excited 
against  them  Charisius,  who  was  ceconomus  of  the 
Church  at  Philadelphia.  In  these  proceedings  Antonius 
and  Jacobus  were  supported  by  Photins,  who  not  only 
^ve  them  letters  at  the  commencement  of  their  mission, 
attesting  their  orthodoxy,  but  ptocured  the  deposition 
of  their  opponent  Charisius,  who  thereupon  presented  a 
complaint  to  the  Council  of  Kphesus  {ConcUia,  voLiii,coL 
673,  etc,  ed.  Labbd).  Tillemont  is  disposed  to  ascribe  to 
Photius  the  answer  which  was  drawn  up  to  the  Epidola 
ad  Solitarios  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  A  certain  Photius, 
a  supporter  of  Kestorius,  was  banished  to  Petra,  about 
AJX  43G  (Lupus,  Ad  Epkuin  CondL  varior,  PP.  Epit^ 
tola,  cap.  clxxxviii),  whom,  notwithstanding  the  ob- 
jections of  Lupus  (noL  in  loc.),  we  agree  with  TiUemont 
in  identifying  with  the  prMbyter  of  Constantinople 
(Tillemont,  MemoireSy  xiv,  800,  832,  494,  607,  787).— 
Smith,  £HcLo/Gr,  and  Horn,  Biog,  s.  v. 

Photivui  OF  CoxsTASTiNOPUB  (8),  onc  of  the  most 
cmiiient  men  whose  names  occur  in  the  kmg  series  of 
the  fiyxantine  annals,  flourished  in  the  9th  century.  In 
the  pieparatioa  of  this  article  we  depend  very  largely 
upon  Smith, Dkt^o/Gr,  and  Rom,  Biog,  s.  v. 

Jjtf&r-^Tbit  year  and  place  of  his  birth,  and  the  name 
of  bis  istber,  appear  to  be  unknown.  His  mother's 
name  was  Iroie :  her  brother  married  one  of  the  sisters 
of  Theodora,  wife  of  the  emperor  Theophilns  (Theoph. 
ContinuaL  lib.  iv,  22)  ;  so  that  Photiua  was  connected 
by  afiUuty  with  the  imperial  fiunily.  We  have  the 
teBtim0ny  of  Nicetas  David,  the  Paphlagonian,  that  his 
lineage  was  illnstrious.  He  had  at  least  fonr  brothers 
(Moiuitaga,  Not,  ad  EpiaioL  Photti,  p.  138),  one  of  whom, 
the  eldest,  enjoyed  the  dignity  of.  patrician.  Photius 
himself  in  speaking  of  his  father  and  mother,  celebrates 
tbeir  ciown  of  martyrdom,  and  the  patient  spirit  by 
which  they  were  adomed,  during  the  reign  of  Theoph- 
ilns or  some  other  of  the  iconoclastic  emperois.  This  is 
the  more  likely,  as  Photius  elsewhere  (^pittoL  2,  EnegcL 
f  42,  and  EpittoL  ad  NiooL  Papam)  claims  as  his  rela- 
tive Toiasiiis  (probabiy  greatmnde),  partriareh  of  Con- 
otantiiiople^  wbo  was  one  of  the  great  champions  of  im- 


age worship,  which  shows  the  side  taken  by  his  flun* 
ily  in  the  controversy.  The  ability  of  Photius  would 
have  adomed  any  lineage,  and  his  capacious  mind  was 
cultivated,  as  the  testimony  even  of  his  opponents  and 
his  extant  works  show,  with  great  diligence.  ''He 
was  accounted,"  says  Nicetas  David,  the  biographer  and 
panegyrist  of  his  competitor  Ignatius, ''  to  be  of  all  men 
most  eminent  for  his  secular  acquirements,  and  his  un- 
derstanding of  political  aflaisB.  For  so  superior  were 
his  attainments  in  grammar  and  poetry,  in  rhetoric  and 
philosophy,  yea,  even  in  medicine,  and  in  almost  all  the 
bnmches  of  knowledge  beyond  the  limits  of  theology, 
that  he  not  only  appeared  to  excel  all  the  men  of  his 
own  day,  but  even  to  bear  comparison  with  the  sncients. 
For  all  things  combined  in  his  favor:  natural  adapta- 
tion, diligence,  wealth,  which  enabled  him  to  form  a 
comprehensive  libraiy;  and  more  than  all  these,  the 
love  of  glory,  which  induced  him  to  pass  whole  nights 
without  sleep,  that  he  might  have  time  for  reading. 
And  when  the  time  came  (which  ought  never  to  have 
arrived)  for  him  to  intrude  himself  into  the  Church,  he 
became  a  most  diligent  reader  of  theological  woilcs'* 
( Vita  IgmUii  apnd  ConeU,  voL  viil,  ed.  LabM).  It  must 
not,  however,  bo  supposed  that  Photius  had  wholly 
neglected  the  study  of  theology  before  his  entxanoe 
on  an  ecclesiastical  life :  so  far  was  this  from  being 
the  case,  that  he  had  read  and  carefully  analyzed,  as 
hu  BUbUotheca  attests,  the  chief  works  of  the  Greek 
ecclesiastical  writers  of  all  ages,  so  that  his  attainments 
in  sacred  literature  might  have  shamed  many  a  profes- 
sional divine.  Thus  highly  connected,  and  with  a  mind 
so  richly  endowed  and  highly  cultivated,  Photius  ob- 
tained high  advancement  at  the  Byzantine  court  He 
held  the  dignity  of  a  profo-a-secretftt,  or  chief-justice 
(Codin.  De  Ofidit  CP,  p.  86,  ed,  Bonn) ;  and,  if  we  trust 
the  statement  of  Nicetas  David  (JLc),  of  prototpatha' 
riusj  a  name  originally,  denoting  the  chief  sword-bearer 
or  captain  of  the  guards,  but  which  became,  in  later 
times,  a  merely  nominal  office  (Codin.  ibid,  p.  88).  To 
these  dignities  may  be  added,  on  the  authority  of  An- 
astasius  Bibliothecarius  (^ConeiL  Odavi  Bitt,  spud  Con- 
ciL  voL  viii,  coL  962,  ed.  Labb^),  that  of  senator;  but 
this  is,  perhaps,  only  another  title  for  the  office  oiproto^ 
a-'tecrdit  (Gretser.  et  Goar.  Not.  m  Codin,  p.  242).  Be- 
sides these  official  duties  at  the  capital,  he  was  also  occa- 
sionally employed  on  missions  abroad ;  and  it  was  during 
an  embassy ''  to  the  Assyrians"  (a  vague  and  unsuitable 
term,  denoting  apparently  the  court  of  the  caliphs,  or  of 
some  of  the  other  powers  of  Upper  Asia)  that  he  read 
the  works  enumerated  in  his  BibUotkecay  and  wrote  the 
critical  notices  of  them  which  that  work  contains — a 
striking  instance  of  the  energy  and  diligence  with  which 
he  continued  to  cultivate  literature  in  the  midst  of  his 
secular  duties  and  when  away  from  home.  Of  the  date 
of  this  embassy,  while  engaged  in  which  he  must  have ' 
resided  several  years  at  the  Assyrian  court,  as  well  of 
the  other  incidents  of  his  life  before  his  elevation  to  the 
patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  we  hare  no  knowledge. 
He  could  hardly  have  been  a  young  man  at  the  time 
he  became  patriarch. 

The  patriarehal  throne  of  (Constantinople  was  occu- 
pied in  the  middle  of  the  9th  century  by  Ignatius  (s.  v.), 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  incur  the  enmity  of  some 
few  bishops  and  monks,  and  also  of  Bardas,  who  was  all- 
powerful  at  the  court  of  his  nephew  Michael,  then  a 
minor.  Ignatius  had  excommunicated  Bardas  on  a 
charge  of  incest,  and  Bardas,  in  retaliation,  caused  the 
patriaroh*s  deposition,  and  the  election  of  Photius  in  his 
place.  Though  a  layman,  and,  according  to  some  state- 
ments, under  excommunication  for  supporting  Gregory, 
less  than  a  week  sufficed,  according  to  Nicetas  David 
(•Ud.),  for  the  rapid  passage  of  Photius  through  all  the 
needful  subordinate  gradations :  the  first  day  witnessed 
his  conversion  from  a  layman  to  a  monk ;  the  second 
day  he  was  made  reader;  the  third  day  snbdeacon; 
the  fourth,  deacon ;  the  fifth,  presbyter ;  and  the  sixth 
(Christmas-dsy,  A.D.  868)  beheld  his  promotion  to  the 
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patriarchate,  the  highest  eodeaiastical  dignity  in  the 
empire.  Nicetaa  (tiSd)  states  that  his  oflSioe  was  irreg- 
ularly committed  to  him  by  secular  hands.  Photius 
himselfi  howeyer,  in  his  apologetic  epistle  to  pope  Nich- 
olas I  (apud  Baron.  Atmal,  ad  ann.  859,  §  Ixi,  etc.),  states 
that  the  patriarchate  was  pressed  upon  his  acceptance 
by  a  numerous  assembly  of  the  metropolitans,  and  of 
the  other  clergy  of  his  patriarchate ;  nor  is  it  likely 
that  the  Byzantine  court  would  fail  to  secure  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  subservient  bishops  to  give  to  the  ap- 
pointment every  possible  appearance  of  regularity.  A 
consciousness  that  the  whole  transaction  was  violent 
and  indefensible,  whatever  care  might  be  taken  to  give 
it  the  appearance  of  regularity,  made  it  desirable  for 
the  victorious  party  to  obtain  from  the  deposed  patri- 
arch a  resignation  of  his  office ;  but  Ignatius  was  a  man 
of  too  lofty  a  spirit  to  consent  to  his  own  degradation. 
Photius,  however,  retained  his  high  dignity;  the  secu- 
lar power  was  on  his  side ;  the  clergy  of  the  patriarch- 
ate, in  successive  councils  (A.D.  858, 859),  confirmed  his 
appointment,  though  we  are  told  by  Nicetas  David  that 
the  metropoUtans  exacted  from  him  a  written  engage- 
ment that  he  would  treat  his  deposed  rival  with  filial 
reverence,  and  follow  his  advice;  and  even  the  legates 
of  the  Holy  See  were  induced  to  side  with  him,  a  sub- 
serviency for  which  they  were  afterwards  deposed  by 
pope  Nicholas  I.  The  engagement  to  treat  Ignatius 
with  kindness  was  not  kept;  in  such  a  struggle  its  ob- 
servance could  hardly  be  expected;  but  how  far  the 
severities  inflicted  on  him  are  to  be  ascribed  to  Photius 
cannot  now  be  determined.  The  critical  position  of 
the  latter  would  be  likely  to  aggravate  any  disposition 
which  he  might  feel  to  treat  his  rival  harshly;  for 
Nicholas,  in  a  coundl  at  Bome  (A.D.  862),  embraoed  the 
side  of  Ignatius,  and  anathematized  Photius  and  his 
adherents ;  various  enemies  rose  up  against  him  among 
the  civil  officers  as  well  as  the  clergy  of  the  empire; 
and  the  minds  of  many,  including,  if  we  may  trust  Ni- 
cetas (tUdL),  the  kindr^  and  friends  of  Photius  him- 
self, were  shocked  by  the  treatment  of  the  unhappy  Ig- 
natius. To  add  to  Photius*s  troubles,  the  Caesar  Bardas 
appears  to  have  had  disputes  with  him,  either  influ- 
enced by  the  natural  jealousy  between  the  secular  and 
ecclesiastical  powers,  or,  perhaps,  disappointed  at  not 
finding  in  Photius  the  subserviency  he  had  anticipated. 
The  letters  of  Photius  addressed  to  Bardas  {Epiitola, 
B,  6, 8)  contain  abundant  complaints  of  the  diminution 
of  his  authority,  of  the  ill-treatment  of  those  for  whom 
he  was  interested,  and  of  the  inefficacy  of  his  own  in- 
tercessions and  complaints.  However,  the  opposition 
among  his  own  clergy  was  gradually  weakened,  until 
only  five  bishops  remained  who  supported  the  cause  of 
Ignatius.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  defections  from 
the  deposed  patriarch,  Photius  labored  zealously  for  a 
restoration  of  friendly  feelings  between  himself  and  the 
Western  patriarch.  Nicholas,  however,  spumed  all  ad- 
vances, and  in  A.D.  863  anathematized  and  deposed 
Photius  anew.  Of  course  the  Roman  patriarchate,  fail- 
ing to  secure  the  aid  of  the  Eastern  emperor,  could  not 
give  practical  effect  to  the  deposition,  and  Photius  re- 
mained in  his  place.  In  order  to  retaliate  on  Bome,  he 
now  assembled  a  council  of  the  Eastern  clergy  at  Con- 
stantinople (A.D.  867),  in  which  the  question  was  re- 
moved from  the  region  of  a  personal  dispute  between 
the  bishops  to  a  controversy  of  doctrine  and  discipline 
between  the  churches  of  the  East  and  West  themselves. 
In  this  council  Photius  first  brought  forward  distinctly 
certain  grounds  of  difference  between  the  churches, 
which,  although  considerably  modified,  afterwards  led 
to  their  final  separation.  In  all  these  doctrinal  differ- 
ences, the  council  condemned  the  Western  Church,  ex- 
communicated Nicholas  and  his  abettors,  and  withdrew 
from  the  communion  of  the  see  of  Rome.  The  charge 
of  heresy  against  the  Church  of  Rome  in  general  was 
embraced  in  the  following  articles :  1.  That  the  Church 
of  Bome  kept  the  Sabbath  as  a  fast ;  2.  That  it  permit- 
ted milk  and  cheese  in  the  first  week  of  Lent;  8.  That 


it  prohibited  the  marriage  of  priests;  4.  That  it  con- 
fined the  rite  of  anointing  persons  baptized  to  the  bish- 
ops alone;  5.  That  it  had  corrupted  the  Nioene  Creed 
by  the  addition  of  the  words^io^ue.  As  neither  party 
had  the  secular  power  wherewith  to  carry  its  sentence 
into  effect,  the  separation  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
churches  became  simply  a  schism,  and  as  such  lasted 
until  the  actual  deposition  of  Photius,  A.D.  869. 

Of  the  conduct  which  controlled  Photius  as  patri- 
arch, in  matters  not  connected  with  the  struggle  to 
maintain  his  position,  it  b  not  easy  to  judge.  That 
he  aided  Bardas,  who  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
Csesar,  in  his  efforts  for  the  revival  of  learning,  per-, 
haps  suggested  those  efforts  to  him,  is  highly  proba- 
ble from  his  indisputable  love  of  literature  (Theoph. 
Contin.  De  Mich,  TheopkUi  Filio,  c  26).  That  he  pos- 
sessed many  kindly  dispositions  is  indicated  by  his 
letters.  The  charges  of  the  forgery  of  letters,  and  of 
cruelty  in  his  struggles  with  the  party  of  Ignatius,  are, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  too  true ;  but  as  almost  all 
the  original  sources  of  information  respecting  his  char- 
acter and  conduct  are  from  parties  hostile  to  his  claims, 
we  cannot  confideuUy  receive  their  chaiges  as  true  in 
all  their  extent.  The  murder  of  Caesar  Bardas  (A.D. 
866  or  867),  by  the  emperor's  order,  was  speedUy  fol- 
lowed by  the  assassination  of  Michael  himself  (AD. 
867),  and  the  accession  of  his  colleague  and  murderer, 
Basil  I  (the  Macedonian).  Photius  had  consecrated 
Basil  as  the  colleague  of  Michael ;  but  after  the  murder 
of  the  latter  he  refused  to  admit  him  to  the  commun- 
ion, reproaching  him  as  a  robber  and  a  murderer,  and 
unworthy  to  partake  of  the  sacred  elements.  Photius 
was  for  this  offence  immediately  banished  to  a  mon- 
astery, and  Ignatius  restored :  various  papers  which  the 
servants  of  Photius  were  about  to  conceal  in  a  neigh- 
boring reed-bed  were  seized,  and  afterwards  produced 
against  Photius,  first  in  the  senate  of  Constantinople, 
and  afterwards  at  the  council  held  against  him.  This 
hasty  change  in  the  occupants  of  the  patriarchate  had 
been  too  obviously  the  result  of  the  change  of  the  im- 
perial dynasty  to  be  sufficient  of  itself.  But  the  im- 
perial power  had  now  the  same  interest  as  the  Western 
Church  in  the  deposition  of  Photius.  A  council  (recog- 
nised by  the  Romish  Church  as  the  eighth  oecumenioid 
or  fourth  Constantinopolitan)  was  therefore  summoned, 
A.D.  869,  at  which  the  deposition  of  Photius  and  the 
restoration  of  Ignatius  were  confirmed.  The  cause  was 
in  fact  prejudged  by  the  circumstance  that  Ignatius 
took  his  place  as  patriarch  at  the  commencement  of  the 
council.  Photius,  who  appeared  before  the  council,  and 
his  partisans  were  anathematized  and  stigmatized  with 
the  most  opprobrious  epithets.  He  subsequentiy  ac- 
quired the  favor  of  Basil,  but  by  what  means  is  uncer- 
tain; for  we  can  hardly  give  credence  to  the  strange 
tale  related  by  Nicetas  {ibid,),  who  ascribes  it  to  the 
forgery  and  interpretation  by  Photius  of  a  certain  ge- 
nealogical document  containing  a  prophecy  of  Basil's 
exaltation.  It  is  certain,  however,  not  only  that  he 
gained  the  favor  of  the  emperor,  but  that  he  soon  ac- 
quired a  complete  ascendency  over  him;  he  was  ap- 
pointed tutor  to  the  sons  of  Basil,  had  apartments  in 
the  palace  assigned  to  him ;  and  on  the  death  of  Igna- 
tius, about  A.D.  877,  was  immediately  restored  to  the 
patriarchal  throne.  With  writers  of  the  Ignatian  party 
and  of  the  Romish  Church  this  restoration  is,  of  course, 
nothing  less  than  a  new  irruption  of  the  wolf  into  the 
sheepfold.  According  to  Nicetas,  he  commenced  his 
patriarchate  by  beating,  banishing,  and  in  various  ways 
afflicting  the  servants  and  household  of  his  defunct 
rival,  and  by  using  ten  thousand  arts  against  those  who 
objected  to  his  restoration  as  uncanonical  and  irregular. 
Some  he  bribed  by  gifts  and  honors,  and  by  translation 
to  wealthier  or  more  eligible  sees  than  those  they  occu- 
pied; others  he  terrified  by  reproaches  and  accusations, 
which,  on  their  embracing  his  party,  were  speedily  and 
altogether  dropped.  That,  in  the  corrupt  state  of  the 
Byzantine  empire  and  Church,  something  of  this  most 
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hare  happened  at  mch  a  crisu^  then  can  be  little  doubt ; 
though  there  can  be  as  little  doabt  that  these  state- 
ments aie  mach  ezaggeiated.  It  is  probable  that  one 
great  porpese  of  Basil  in  restoring  Photios  to  the  patri- 
archate was  to  do  awaj  with  divisions  in  the  Church, 
for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Fhotins  was  without 
his  partisans  But  to  effect  this  purpose  he  had  to  gain 
orer  the  Western  Chorclu  Nichdas  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Hadrian  II,  and  he  by  John  YIII  (some  reck- 
on him  to  be  John  IX),  who  now  occupied  the  papal 
chair.  John  was  more  pliant  than  Nicholas,  and  Basil 
was  a  more  energetic  prince  than  the  dissolute  Michael; 
the  pope  therefore  yielded  to  the  urgent  entreaties  of  a 
prince  whom  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  diso- 
blige; recognised  Photius  as  lawful  patiiareh,  and  ex- 
eommunicated  those  who  refused  to  hold  communion 
with  him.  Pope  John's  yielding  attitude  in  thb  case 
betrayed  so  much  womanly  weakness  that  it  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  thought  to  have  been  the  origin  of  that 
fable  about  popess  Joan  (q.  y.)>  in  that  it  obtained  for 
bim  iktfaMmme  aobriguei  Joanmeu  But  the  recogni- 
tion was  on  condition  that  he  should  resign  his  claim 
to  the  ecclesiastical  superiority  of  the  Bulgarians,  whose 
archbishops  and  bishops  were  daimed  as  subordinates 
by  both  ^me  and  Constantinople;  and  is  said  to  have 
been  accompanied  by  strong  assertions  of  the  superi- 
ority of  the  Roman  see.  The  copy  of  the  letter  in  which 
John*8  consent  was  given  is  a  re-translation  from  the 
Greek,  and  is  asserted  by  Bomish  writers  to  have  been 
falsified  by  Photios  and  his  party.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  this  charge  remains  to  be  proved ;  and  that 
we  have  no  more  security  that  the  truth  lies  on  the  side 
of  Borne  than  on  that  of  Constantinople.  The  ecclesi- 
astical juris^ction  of  Bulgaria  waa  no  new  cause  of  dis- 
sension: it  had  been  asserted  as  strongly  by  the  pious 
Ignatius  aa  by  his  successor  (oomp.  Joan.  VlII  Papce 
EfMioU  78,  apnd  Condi,  p.  68,  etc).  Letters  from  the 
pope  to  the  deigy  of  Constantinople  and  to  Photius 
himself  were  also  sent,  but  the  extant  copies  of  these 
are  said  to  have  been  equally  corrupted  by  Photius. 
Legates  were  sent  by  the  pope,  and  even  the  copies  of 
their  Ccmmomtorium,  or  letter  of  instruction,  are  also 
said  to  be  falsified;  but  these  charges  need  to  be  care- 
fully sifted.  Among  the  asserted  additions  is  one  in 
which  the  legates  are  instructed  to  declare  the  council 
of  A.D.  869  (reputed  by  the  Bomish  Church  to  be  the 
eighth  oecumenical  or  fourth  Constantinopolitan),  at 
which  Photius  had  been  deposed,  to  be  null  and  void. 
Another  council,  which  the  Greeks  assert  to  be  the 
eighth  oecumenical  one,  but  which  the  Bomanists  reject, 
waa  held  at  Constantinople  A.D.  879.  The  papal  leg- 
ates were  present,  but  Photius  presided,  and  had  every- 
thing his  own  way.  The  restoration  of  Photius  and  the 
nullity  of  the  council  of  AJ>.  869  were  affirmed :  the 
words  ^  filioque**  (q.  v.),  which  formed  one  of  the  stand- 
ing subjects  of  contention  between  the  two  churches, 
were  ordered  to  be  omitted  from  the  creed,  and  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Bulgarian  Church  was  referred  to  the 
emperor  as  a  question  affecting  the  boundaries  of  the 
empire.  The  pope  refused  to  recognise  the  acts  of  the 
ooondl,  with  the  exception  of  the  restoration  of  Photius, 
tboogh  they  had  been  assented  to  by  his  legates,  whom 
on  their  return  he  condemned,  and  then  anathematized 
Photius  afresh  (Baron.  AnnaL  JScclet*  ad  ann.  880,  vols. 
xi,  ziii).  The  schism  and  rivalry  of  the  churches  became 
greater  than  ever,  and  has  never  since  been  really  healed. 
See  Gbekk  Chubch.  Photius,  according  to  Nicetas 
(Aid),  had  been  assisted  in  regaining  the  favor  of  Basil 
by  the  monk  Theodore  or  Santabaxen ;  but  other  writers 
reverse  the  process,  and  ascribe  to  Photios  the  introduc- 
tion of  Santabaxen  to  BasiL  Photius  certainly  made 
him  ardibishop  of  Enchalta,  in  Pontos ;  and  he  enjoyed, 
during  Photius's  patriarchate,  considerable  influence 
with  BasiL  By  an  accusation,  true  or  false,  made  by 
this  man  against  Leo,  the  emperor's  eldest  surviving  son 
and  destined  sooceeaor,  of  conspiring  his  fathers  death, 
Basil  had  been  excited  to  imprison  his  son.  So  far,  how- 


ever, waa  Photius  from  joining  In  the  designs  of  Santa- 
baren,  that  it  was  chiefly  upon  his  urgent  entreaties  the 
emperor  spared  the  eyes  of  Leo,  which  he  had  intended 
to  put  out.  Basil  died  A.D.  886,  and  Leo  YI  succeeded 
to  the  throne.  He  immediately  set  about  the  ruin  of 
Santabaren ;  and,  forgetful  of  Photius's  intercession,  scru- 
pled not  to  involve  the  patriarch  in  his  falL  Andrew  and 
Stephen,  two  officers  of  the  court,  whom  Santabaren  had 
formerly  accused  of  some  offence,  now  charged  Photius 
and  Santabaren  with  conspiring  to  depose  the  emperor, 
and  to  place  a  kinsman  of  Photios  on  the  throne.  The 
charge  appean  to  have  been  utterly  unfounded,  but  it 
answered  the  purpose.  An  officer  of  the  court  waa  sent 
to  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  who  ascended  the  ambo^  or 
pulpit,  and  read  to  the  assembled  people  articles  of  accu- 
sation against  the  patriarch.  Photius  was  immediately 
led  into  confinement,  first  in  a  monastery,  afterwards  in 
the  palace  of  Pegs ;  and  Santabaren  was  brought  in 
custody  from  Euchalta  and  confronted  with  him ;  the 
two  accusers,  with  three  other  persons,  were  appointed 
to  conduct  the  examination,  a  circumstance  sufficient  to 
show  the  nature  and  spirit  of  the  whole  transaction. 
The  firmness  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  impossibility  of 
proving  the  charge  against  them,  provoked  the  emper- 
or's rage.  Santabaren  was  cruelly  beaten,  deprived  of 
his  eyes,  and  banished;  but  was  afterwards  recalled,  and 
survived  till  the  reign  of  Constantino  Porphyrogenitus, 
the  successor  of  Leo.  Photius  was  banished  to  the  mon- 
astery of  Bordi,  in  Armenia  (or  rather  in  the  Thema  Ap> 
meniacum),  where  he  seems  to  have  remained  till  his 
death.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  a  nunnery  at 
Merdosagares.  The  year  in  which  his  death  occurred 
is  not  ascertained.  Pagi,  Fabridus,  and  Mosheim  fix 
it  in  A.D.  891 ;  but  the  evidence  on  which  their  state- 
ment rests  is  not  conclusive.  He  must  have  been  an 
aged  man  when  he  died,  for  he  must  have  been  in  mid- 
dle age  when  first  chosen  patriarch,  and  he  lived  after 
that  event  thirty  years,  and  probably  more.  He  was 
succeeded  in  the  patriarchate  by  the  emperor's  brother 
Stephen,  first  his  pupil,  then  his  syncellus,  and  one  of 
his  clergy.  (Theoph.  Continuat.  Ub.  v,  c  100 ;  libw  vi, 
c.  1-5 ;  Symeon  Magister,  De  BasiL  Maced,  c.  21 ;  2>6 
Leomt  BasiL  JiL  c  1 ;  Georg.  Honach.  Be  BasiL  c  24 ;  2>e 
Leone^  c.  1-7.) 

The  character  of  Photius  is  by  no  means  worthy  of 
much  respect.  He  was  an  able  man  of  the  world,  but 
not  influenced  by  the  high  principles  which  befitted  his 
sacred  office.  Yet  he  was  probably  not  below  the  aver- 
age of  the  statesmen  and  prelates  of  his  day;  and  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  monster  that  the  historians  and  other 
writers  of  the  Bomish  Church,  whose  representationa 
have  been  too  readily  adopted  by  some  moderns,  would 
make  him.  A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  xxi,  829, 
says,  **  He  seems  to  have  been  very  learned  and  very 
wicked— a  great  scholar  and  a  consummate  hypocrite — 
not  only  neglecting  occasions  of  doing  good,  but  pervert- 
ing the  finest  talents  to  the  worst  purposes."  This  is 
unjust;  he  lived  in  a  corrupt  age,  and  was  placed  in  a 
trying  position;  and,  without  hiding  or  extenuating  hia 
crimes,  it  must  be  remembered  that  his  private  charac- 
ter remains  unimpeached ;  the  very  story  of  his  being 
a  eunuch,  which,  though  not  having  the  appearance 
of  truth,  shows  at  least  that  be  was  not  open  to  the 
charge  of  licentiousness ;  his  firmness  is  attested  by  his 
repulse  of  Basil  from  the  communion  of  the  Church,  and 
his  mercifulness  by  his  intercession  for  the  ungrateful 
Leo.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  his  history 
has  come  down  to  us  chiefly  in  the  representations  of 
his  enemies.  The  principal  ancient  authorities  have 
been  referred  to  in  the  course  of  ibis  narrative,  though 
we  have  by  no  means  cited  all  the  places.  We  may 
add,  Leo  Grammaticus,  Chnmographiaf  p.  468-476,  ed. 
Paris ;  Zonar.  xvi,  4, 8, 11, 12 ;  Ccdren.  Compend.  p.  661, 
669, 673, 693,  ed.  Paris;  ii,  172,  205, 213,  248,  ed.  Bonn; 
Glycas,  AtmaL  pars  iv,  p.  293,  294,  297,  etc,  ed.  Paris; 
p.  226,  228,  230,  etc.,  ed.  Venice;  p.  544,  547,  552,  ed. 
Bonn ;  Genesins,  Reges,  lib.  iv,  p.  48,  ed.  Venioe ;  p.  100, 
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ed.Boiin;  Constantln.  Manafls.  Compend,  Ckrtm,  yen, 
5188-5168, 5283,  etc,  5809,  etc ;  Joel,  Chrtmog.  CompauL 
p.  179,  ed.  Paris ;  p.  55,  56,  ed.  Bonn ;  Eptanem.  De  Pa- 
triarchis  CP,  ver.  10,012-10,025»  ed.  Bonn. 

VariouB  notices  and  docoments  relating  to  his  history 
generally,  but  especially  to  his  conduct  in  reference  to 
the  schism  of  the  churches,  may  be  found  in  the  C<mciUay 
vols,  yiii,  ix,  ed.  Labb^ ;  vols,  v,  vi,  ed.  Hardonin ;  vols. 
XY,  xvi,  xvii,  ed.  Mansi.  Of  modem  writers,  Baronius 
(Anrud,  Ecda.  A.D.  858-886)  is  probably  the  fullest,  but 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  unjust.  Hankius  {De 
Byzantitu  Rerum  Scriptoribus,  pars  i,  c  18)  has  a  very 
ample  memoir  of  Photius,  which  may  be  advantageous- 
ly compared  with  that  of  Baronius,  as  its  bias  is  in  the 
opposite  direction.  See  also  Dupin,  NowxUe  BibHo' 
thique  dea  Auteurs  £ccUtia$iigues,  Sikcle  tr,  p.  270,  2d 
ed.  1698.  An  essay  by  Francesco  Fontani,  De  PhoHo 
Nova  Roma  Epiacopo  ^uaque  Scripiia  DtMertatio,  pre- 
fixed to  the  first  volume  of  his  Nova  EmdUorum  Deli- 
cia  (Florence,  1785, 12mo),  is  far  more  candid  than  most 
of  the  other  works  by  members  of  the  Romish  Church ; 
and  is  in  this  respect  far  beyond  the  Mhnoire  tur  k  Pa- 
triarche  PkoUuSy  by  M.  Weg^elin,  in  the  Mmoires  de 
FAcademie  Rojfole  (de  Pmsse)  dea  Sekncea  et  BeUea- 
LeUrea,  annde  1777  (Berlin,  1779,  4to),  p.  440,  etc 
Shorter  accounts  may  be  found  in  Hosheim  (Ecdea. 
BiaL  by  Mordock,  bk.  iii,  cent  ix,  pL  ii,  c  iii,  §  27-<32), 
and  in  the  works  cited  at  the  dose  of  this  article  Fa- 
bricius  has  given  a  list  of  the  councils  held  to  determine 
questions  arising  out  of  the  struggle  of  Ignatius  and 
Photius  for  the  patriarchate,  or  out  of  the  contests  of 
the  Eastern  and  Western  churches  with  regard  to  Pho- 
tius. He  has  also  given  a  list  of  writers  respecting 
Photius,  divided  into— 1.  Those  hostile  to  Photius;  and 
2.  Those  more  favorable  to  him.  Of  the  historians  of 
the  lower  empire,  Le  Beau  {Baa  Eftqnre^  liv,  Ixx,  88, 
etc ;  Ixxi,  Ixxii,  1-8)  is  outrageously  partial,  inflaming 
the  crimes  of  Photius,  and  rejecting  as  untrue,  or  passing 
over  without  notice,  the  record  of  those  incidents  which 
are  honorable  to  him.  Gibbon  {Dedme  and  Fail,  c  53, 
60),  more  favorable,  has  two  separate,  but  brief  and  un- 
satisfactory, notices  of  the  patriarch. 

Wrkinffa,-^The  published  works  of  Photius  are  the 
following:  1.  MvpiofiifiXov  ^  B(/3Xco^^n|,  Myrwhib- 
Ion  aeu  BtbUotheca,  This  is  the  most  important  and 
valuable  of  the  works  of  Photius.  It  may  be  described 
as  an  extensive  review  of  ancient  Greek  literature  by  a 
scholar  of  immense  erudition  and  sound  judgment  It 
is  an  extraordinary  monument  of  literary  eneigy,  for  it 
was  written  while  the  author  was  engaged  in  his  em- 
bassy to  Assyria,  at  the  request  of  Photius*s  brother 
Tarasins,  who  was  much  grieved  at  the  separation,  and 
desired  an  account  of  the  books  which  Photius  had  read 
in  his  absence  It  thus  conveys  a  pleasing  impression, 
not  only  of  the  literary  acquirements  and  extraordinary 
industry,  but  of  the  fraternal  affection  of  the  writer.  It 
opens  with  a  prefatory  address  to  Tarasius,  recapitulate 
ing  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  composed,  and 
stating  that  it  contained  a  notice  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  volumes.  The  extant  copies  contain  a 
notice  of  two  hundred  and  eighty:  the  discrepancy, 
which  is  of  little  moment,  may  have  originated  either 
in  the  mistake  of  Photius  himself,  or  in  some  alteration 
of  the  divisions  by  some  transcriber.  It  has  been 
doubted  whether  we  have  the  work  entire.  An  extant 
analysis,  by  Photius,  of  the  Hiatoria  Eoduiaatica  of 
Philostorgius  (q.  v.),  by  which  akme  some  knowledge 
of  the  contents  of  that  important  work  has  been  pre- 
served to  us,  is  so  much  fuller  than  the  brief  aiuilysis  of 
that  work  contained  in  the  present  text  of  the  BiUv- 
othecoy  as  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  latter  is  im- 
peifecL  '*  It  is  to  be  lamented,"  says  Valesius  (Z^ 
Criika,  i,  29),  *<  that  many  such  abridgments  and  col- 
lections of  extracts  are  now  lost.  If  these  were  extant 
in  the  state  in  which  they  were  completed  by  Photius, 
we  should  grieve  less  at  the  loss  of  so  many  ancient 
writers."    But  Leiche  h$a  shown  ilHatribe  in  Phot. 


BitUotk)  that  we  have  no  Just  reason  for  suspectittg 
that  the  Bibliotkeea  is  imperfect;  and  that  the  fuller 
analysis  of  Philostorgius  probably  never  formed  part  of 
it,  but  was  made  at  a  later  period.    The  two  hundred 
and  eighty  divisions  of  the  BibUotkeea  must  be  under- 
stood to  express  the  number  of  volumes  (codices)  or 
manuscripts,  and  not  of  writers  or  of  works :  the  works 
of  some  writen,  c  g.  of  Philo  Judseus  (codd.  108-105), 
occupy  several  divisions;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  one 
division  (c  g.  cod.  125,  Jualmi  Martyria  Scr^pta  Variti), 
sometimes  comprehends  a  notice  of  seven!  different 
works  written  in  one  codex.    The  writers  examined 
are  of  all  classes:  the  greater  number,  however,  are 
theologians,  writers  of  ecclesiastical  histoiy,  and  of  the 
biography  of  eminent  churchmen ;  but  several  are  sec- 
ular historians,  philosophers,  and  orators,  heathen  or 
Christian,  of  remote  or  recent  times,  lexicographers, 
and  medical  writers;  only  one  or  two  are  poets,  and 
those  on  religious  subjects,  and  there  are  also  one  or  two 
writen  of  romances  or  love  tales.    Then  is  no  formal 
classification  of  these  various  writen;  though  a  series 
of  writen  or  writings  of  the  same  class  frequently  oc- 
curs, c  g.  the  Aeia  of  various  councils  (codd.  15-20); 
the  writen  on  the  Reaumdiim  (oodd.  21-28) ;  and  the 
secular  historians  of  the  Byzantine  empira  (codd.  62- 
67).    In  fact,  the  works  appear  to  be  arranged  in  the 
order  in  which  thev  wen  read.    The  notices  of  the 
writerft  vary  much  in  length :  those  in  the  earlier  part 
an  very  briefly  noticed,  the  later  ones  mon  fully;  their 
recent  perusal  appanntly  enabling  the  writer  to  give  a 
fuller  account  of  them ;  so  that  this  circumstance  con- 
firms our  observation  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
work.    Several  valuable  works,  now  lost,  an  known  to 
us  chiefly  by  the  analyses  or  extracts  which  Photius 
has  given  of  them ;  among  them  an  the  Peraica  and 
Indica  of  Ctesias  (q.  v.),  in  cod.  72;  the  De  Rdma  poat 
Alexandrum  Magnum  geaiia,  and  the  PartMca  and  the 
Bithymca  of  Arrian,  in  oodd.  58,  92,  and  93 ;  the  Biato^ 
ria  of  Olympiodorus  (q.  v.),  in  cod.  80;  the  Narration 
nea  of  Conon,  in  cod.  186 ;  the  Nova  Hiatoria  of  Ptol- 
emy Hephsstion,  in  cod.  190;  the  De  Ueradem  Pontica 
Rebua  of  Memnon,  in  cod.  224;  the  Vita  laidori  by  Da- 
mascius,  in  cod.  242;  the  lost  Dectamationea  of  Uime- 
rius,  in  cod.  248 ;  the  lost  books  of  the  BibUotheca  of 
Diodorus  Siculus,  in  cod.  244 ;  the  De  Erythrao  (s.  /2k- 
bro}  Mari  of  Agatharehides,  in  cod.  250 ;  the  anony- 
mous Vita  Pauli  CPoUtam  and  VUa  Atkeoiaaiif  in  oodd. 
257  and  258 ;  the  lost  OraHonea,  genuine  or  spurious,  of 
Antiphon,  Isocrates,  Lysias,  Isieus,  Demosthenes,  Hy- 
perides,  Deinarchus,  and  Lycnrgns,  in  codd.  259-268; 
and  of  the  Chreatomatheia  of  Helladius  of  Antinoopolis, 
in  cod.  279;  besides  several  theological  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  some  medical  works.    The  above  enumeration 
will  suffice  to  show  the  inestimable  value  of  the  Biblv- 
otheea  of  Photius,  especially  when  we  reflect  how  much 
the  value  of  his  notices  is  enhanced  by  the  soundness 
of  his  judgment.    The  flnt  edition  of  the  BibUolMooa 
was  publudied  by  David  Hoeschelius,  under  the  title  of 
BipXiodriKti  rov  ^utriov,  Librorum  quoa  legit  Photiva 
Pafriarcka  Excerpta  et  Cenaura  (Augsburg,  1601,  foL). 
Some  of  the  Epiatola  of  Photius  wen  subjoined.    The 
text  of  the  Bibliotkeea  was  formed  on  a  collation  of  four 
MS&,  and  was  accompanied  with  notes  by  the  editor; 
but  then  was  no  Latin  version.    A  Latin  version  and 
scholia,  by  Andreas  Schotttis  of  Antwerp,  wen  pub- 
lished (ibid.  1606,  foL) ;  but  the  version  is  inaccurate, 
and  has  been  severely  criticised.    It  was,  however,  r^ 
printed,  with  the  Greek  text,  under  the  title  of  ^^Hov 
Mvpioptpkov  ri  BifiXiodiiai,  PhotH  Mgriobibion  aire 
Bibliotkeea  (Geneva,  1612,  fol.,  and  Bonen,  1658,  foL). 
This  last  edition  is  a  splendid  one,  bat  inconvenient  from 
itssize.  An  edition,  with  a  nvised  text,  formed  on  a  col- 
lation of  four  MSS.  (whether  any  of  them  wen  the  same 
as  those  employed  by  Hcaschelius  is  not  mentioned^  was 
published  by  Immamiel  Bekker  (Berlin,  1824-25, 2  thin 
vols.  4to) :  it  ii  convenient  from  its  siae  and  the  copious* 
ness  of  its  index,  but  has  neither  vecsion  nor  notes. 
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%  'Ewrrof^  it  rwy  UxhimaffnK&v  Inropi&v  ^(Xo- 
OTOpyiov  axo  f^iv^c  ^atriov  varpco^ov,  Comptitdium 
HittoruB  £ccksiatiiaB  Philogtorgii  ^od  diciavit  PhO' 
tits  ptUriarcha,  Cave  regards  this  as  a  firagment  of 
anoUier  work  Bimilar  to  the  BibUoikeea,  bat  bis  con- 
jecture rests  on  no  solid  foundation.  The  Conqtmdium 
ia  of  great  importance  as  preserving  to  ns,  though  very 
imperfectly,  an  Arian  statement  of  the  ecclesiastical 
tiansBctions  of  the  busy  period  of  the  Arian  oontroveny 
in  the  4th  century.  It  was  first  published,  with  a  Latin 
venion  and  copious  notes,  by  Jacobus  Gothofredus  (Go- 
defiroi)  (Geneva,  1648, 4to) ;  and  was  reprinted  with  the 
other  ancient  Greek  ecclesiastical  historians  by  Henri- 
cna  Yaksias  (Henri  Yakvis)  (Paris,  1678,  foL)  and  by 
Beading  (Cambridge,  1720,  foL). 

3w  NofMMcovwv  or  No^ocavovov,  Nomoccaunif  b,  Nb^ 
imocammtmy  s.  NomocanotuUy  &  Ccaumum  EcduUuitUxh' 
rum  ti  Legum  Impenalutm  de  EcektioMtica  DMplina 
CameSLiatio  s.  Harmoma.  This  work,  which  bears  am* 
fde  testimony  to  the  extraordinary  legal  attainments 
of  its  author,  is  arranged  under  fourteen  rirXot,  TUuH, 
and  was  prefixed  to  a  ^wtoj/jm  twv  xavdvwv,  Cano^ 
nmm  Sj/ntagmoj  or  collection  of  the  Canonu  of  the  apos- 
tles and  of  the  ecclesiastical  councils  recognised  by  the 
Greek  Church,  compiled  by  Photius;  from  which  dr- 
cnmstance  it  is  sometimes  called  TipoKavtav^  Procamm. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  published,  with  the  commenta- 
ries of  Theodore  Balsamon,  who  strongly  recommended 
it,  in  preference  to  similar  works  of  an  earlier  date :  it 
appeared  in  the  Latin  version  of  Gentianns  Hervetus 
(Fkris,  1661,  foL),  and  in  another  Latin  version  of  Hen- 
ricus  Agrlsus  (13oale,  1561,  foL),  and  in  the  original 
Greek  text  with  the  version  of  Agylnus,  edited  by 
Christophorus  Justellus  (Paris,  1616,  4to).  It  was  re- 
printed, with  the  version  of  Agylaeos,  in  the  BUdiotkeea 
Jnria  Canonici,  published  by  Guillelmus  YosUns  and 
Henricos  Justellus  (Paris,  1661,  foL),  ii,  785,  etc  The 
N&moeanon  of  Photius  was  epitomized  in  the  kind  of 
verses  called  politici  by  Michael  Pselius.  whose  work 
was  poblished,  with  one  or  two  other  of  his  fMCces,  by 
Franciscus  Bosqtietus  (Paris,  1682, 8vo). 

4.  TLtpl  rwv  K  otKovfuvuMV  ffvvoSittv,  De  Septem 
OmdHU  (EcumemcU.  This  piece  subjoined,  with  a 
Latin  version,  to  the  Nomocanon  in  the  Paris  editions 
of  1615  and  1661,  and  often  published  elsewhere,  is 
really  part  of  one  of  the  Episiolce  of  Photius,  and  is  no- 
ticed in  our  account  of  them. 

5.  'EirurroXai,  EpittoUe.  There  are  extant  a  oon- 
sidcrablie  number  of  the  letters  of  PboUus.  The  MS& 
containing  them  are  enumerated  by  Fabridus  {BibL 
Greet,  xi,  1 1).  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  com- 
plete collection  of  them  has  been  published.  David 
Hceschclius  subjoined  to  his  edition  of  the  Bibliotheea 
(Angsborg,  1601,  fol.),  mentioned  above,  thirty-five  let- 
ters selected  from  a  MS.  collection  which  had  belonged 
to  Maximns  Margunius,  bishop  of  Cerigo^  who  lived 
about  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  One  consolatory 
letter  to  the  nun  Eusebia  on  her  sister's  death  was  pub- 
Uahed  by  Conrad  Rittersbausius,  with  a  Latin  version, 
with  some  other  pieces  (Ntlmberg,  1601,  8vo).  But 
the  largest  collection  is  that  prepared  with  a  Latin  ver- 
sion and  notes  by  Richard  Mountagn  (Latinized  Mon- 
tacatius),  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  published  after  his 
death  (Lond.  1 651 ,  foL).  The  Greek  text  was  from  a  M& 
in  the  Bodleian  Librar}'.  The  collection  comprehends 
two  hundred  and  forty-eight  letters  translated  by  the 
bishop,  and  a  supplement  of  five  letters  brought  from 
the  East  by  Christianus  Bavius,  of  which  also  a  Latin 
version  by  another  person  is  given.  The  first  letter  in 
Moontagifs  collection  is  addressed  to  Michael,  prince 
of  the  Bulgarians,  on  the  question  Ti  ionv  ipyov  dp' 
X^yroCi  D^  Oficio  PrindpU:  it  is  very  long,  and  con- 
tains the  account  of  the  seven  general  councils  already 
mentiooed  (Na  4),  as  subjoined  to  the  printed  editions 
of  the  J^OMoeaaoB.  Thb  letter  to  prince  Afichael  was 
tiandated  into  French  verse  by  Bernard,  a  Theatin 
monk,  dedicated  to  Lonis  XY,  and  published  (Paris, 


1718,  4to).  The  second  letter,  also  of  considerabb 
length,  is  an  encyclical  letter  on  various  disputed  topics^ 
especially  on  that  of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  leading  theological  question  in  dispute  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  chnrehes.  Mountagu*s  verrion 
has  been  severely  criticised  by  Combefis  (Fabridus, 
BihL  GrtBC.  i,  701,  note  f  f  f).  Several  important  letters 
are  not  induded  in  the  collection,  especially  two  to  pope 
Nicholas  I,  and  one  to  the  arehbishop  or  patriarch  of 
Aquileia,  on  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  all  of 
which  Baronitts  bad  given  a  Latin  version  in  his  ^n- 
nalet  EodetiaHici  (ad  ann.  859,  l3u,  etc. ;  861,  xxxiv, 
etc.;  and  888,  v,  etc).  Fragments  of  the  Greek  text 
of  the  letters  to  pope  Nicholas  were  cited  by  AUatins  in 
different  parts  of  his  works;  the  original  of  the  letter  to 
the  archbbhop  of  Aquileia  was  published  in  the  Aucta- 
Hum  Noviuimum  of  Combefis,  pL  i,  p.  527,  etc  (Paris, 
1672,  foU),  with  a  new  Latin  version  and  notes  by  the 
editor;  and  the  original  of  all  the  three  letters,  together 
with  a  previously  unpublished  letter.  Ad  (Economum 
EccksuB  Antiocki4Bf  and  the  encyclical  letter  on  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Spirit  (included  in  Mountagu's  col- 
lection), the  Acta  of  the  eighth  oecumenical  council 
(that  held  in  879,  at  which  the  second  appointment  of 
Photius  to  the  patriarehate  was  ratified),  and  some 
other  pieces^  with  notes  by  Dositheus,  patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem, were  published  by  Anthimns  **  Episcopus  Rem- 
nicus,"  i.  e.  bishop  of  Rimnik,  in  Wallachia,  in  his 
To/IOC  ^apac  (Riaonik,  1705,  fol.).  A  letter,  Ad  The- 
ophcHum  Monachumf  L  e.  to  Theophanes  Cexameusi 
with  a  Latin  version  by  Sirmond,  was  published  by  the 
Jesuit  Frandscos  Scorsus,  in  his  Pronnwum  Secundum, 
§  8,  to  the  HtmiUcB  of  Cerameus  (Paris,  1644,  foL),  and 
another  letter,  Staurado  SpatkaroHxmdidatOf  Prcefecto 
iutula  Cypri,  was  induded  in  the  Ecdena  Grteca  Mo^ 
mtmenta  of  Cotelerius  (ii,  104),  together  with  a  short 
piece,  n^j  rov  fit^  iiiv  vpoc  rd  iv  rtfi  fiup  Xvmipd 
ImffTpi^tr^aiy  Quod  nan  aporieai  ouiprtBtentig  vita  mo- 
U^ias  attendcre^  which,  though  not  bearing  the  form  of 
a  letter  (perhaps  it  is  a  fragment  of  one),  is  in  the  MS. 
classed  with  the  Epittobe,  A  Latin  version,  from  the 
Armenian,  of  some  fragments  of  an  Epittola  Photii  ad 
Zachariam  Armemm  Patriarcham,  in  support  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Council  of  Chaloedon,  is  given  in  the 
ConeUiatio  Ecclenm  Armenia  cum  Romana  of  Galanns 
(Rom.  1650,  foL).  To  all  these  we  may  add  the  Epittola 
Taraeio  Eratri,  usually  subjoined  to  the  Bibliotheca* 
The  Epietola  ad  Zachariam ,  just  mentioned,  and  an- 
other letter,  AdPrineipem  Armenium  Aautiumf  are  ex- 
tant in  MS.  in  an  Armenian  version  (comp.  Mai,  Scr^ 
tor,  Vetervm  Nov,  CoUectiOf  Proleg.  in  voL  i,  Rom.  1825, 
4to). 

6.  Al£c«0v  awayvyfi  s.  Ac^ur^v,  Lexicon,  Marquar^ 
dus  Gudius,  of  Hamburg,  had  an  anonymous  MS.  lexicon, 
which  he  believed  and  asserted  to  be  that  of  Photius; 
but  the  correctness  of  his  opinion  was  first  doubted  by 
some,  and  is  now  given  up  by  most  scholars;  and  an- 
other lexicon,  much  shorter,  and  which  is  in  the  MSS* 
ascribed  to  Photius,  is  now  admitted  to  be  the  genuine 
work  of  that  eminent  man.  Of  this  Lexicon  there  ex- 
ist several  MSS.,  but  that  known  as  the  Codex  Galeanus, 
because  given  by  Thomas  Gale  to  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  is  considered  to  be  the  archetype 
from  which  the  others  have  been  transcribed ;  but  this 
MS.  is  in  itself  very  imperfect,  containing  in  fact  not 
much  mora  than  half  the  original  work.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  lexicon  known  as  the  Lexicon  Sanger^ 
manente,  a  portion  of  which  was  published  in  the  Anec' 
data  Graca  of  Immanuel  Bekker  (Berlin,  1814, 8vo),  i, 
319,  etc,  appeals  to  have  been  incorporated  in  the  Xea> 
icon  of  Photius,  of  which,  when  entire,  it  is  estimated 
to  have  formed  a  third  part  {Prcrfat,  to  Porson's  edi- 
tion). The  Lexicon  of  Photius  was  first  published,  from 
0>ntinental  MSS.,  by  Gothofredus  Hermannus  (Leips. 
1808,  4to).  It  formed  the  third  volume  of  a  set,  of 
which  the  first  two  volumes  contained  the  Lexicon  as- 
cribed to  Joannes  Zonaras.   The  publication  of  the  Ltx* 
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icon  was  followed  by  that  of  a  LSbelbti  A  nmadvenionum 
ad  PhoHi  Lexicon  (Leips.  1810, 4to),  and  Cura  Novistv- 
ma  sive  Appendix  Notarum  et  Emendaiiomm  in  Photii 
Lexicon  (Leips.  1812, 4to)i  both  by  Jo.  Fried.  Scbleasner. 
Bat  the  edition  of  Uermann  having  failed  to  satbfy  the 
wants  of  the  learned,  an  edition  from  a  tianscript  of  the 
Oodex  Galeaniu,  made  by  Poison,  was  published  after 
the  death  of  that  eminent  scholar  (Lond.  1822, 4to  and 
8vo).  (Comp.  Edinb.  Rev.  xxi,  829,  etc.,  No.  42,  Jaly, 
18i8,  and  Class,  Joum,  L  c) 

7.  'Afi^iXoxict,  AmphHockia.  This  work,  which  Al- 
latius,  not  a  friendly  censor,  declared  to  be  *'  a  work  filled 
with  vast  and  varied  learning,  and  very  needful  for  theo- 
logians and  expositors  of  Scripture,*'  is  in  the  form  of 
answers  to  certain  questions,  and  is  addressed  to  Am- 
philochius,  archbishop  of  Cyzicus.  The  answers  are  said 
in  one  MS.  (apud  Fabricius,  BibL  Grac  xi,  26)  to  be 
two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  in  number ;  but  Mont- 
faucon  (L  c.)  published  an  index  of  three  hundred  and 
eight,  and  a  Vatican  MS.,  according  to  Mai  (Script,  Vet, 
Nova  CoUectio,  voL  i,  Proleg.  p.  xxxix),  contains  three 
hundred  and  thirteen.  Of  these  more  than  two  hundred 
and  twenty  have  been  published,  but  in  various  frag- 
mentary portions  (Mai,  I,  c).  The  first  portion  which 
appeared  in  print  was  in  the  Lectionet  Antiquts  of  Cani- 
sins  (Ingolstadt,  1604,  etc,  4to),  v,  188,  etc,  who  gave 
a  Latin  version,  by  Franciscus  Turrianus,  of  six  of  the 
QtuuUoneM;  but  the  work  to  which  they  belonged  was 
not  mentioned.  In  the  subsequent  edition  of  the  Lec- 
Honea  by  Basnage  (Amsterd.  1725,  4to,  vol.  ii,  pt  ii,  p. 
240,  etc),  the  Greek  text  of  five  of  the  six  was  added 
(the  original  of  the  sixth  seems  never  to  have  been  dis- 
covered), as  well  as  the  Greek  text  of  a  seventh  Qfiae- 
tiOf  **De  Ckristi  Voluniatibua  GnomiciSf"  of  which  a  Latin 
version  by  Turrianus  had  been  published  in  the  AuctO' 
rium  Antiguarum  CanisH  Lediomtm  of  the  Jesuit  Petrus 
Stewartius  (Ingolstadt,  1616,  4to) ;  also  without  notice 
that  it  was  from  the  AmphUoehia,  Further  additions 
were  made  by  Ck)mbefis,  in  his  88,  Patrum  Amphi- 
lochiif  etCj  Opera  (Paris,  1644, 2  vols.  foL)  (by  a  strange 
error  he  ascribed  the  work  not  to  Photius,  but  to  Am- 
philochius  of  Iconium,  a  much  older  writer,  from  whose 
works  he  supposed  Photius  had  made  a  selection),  and 
in  his  Novum  Auctarittm  (Paris,  1648),  2  vols,  fot;  by 
Montfaucon,  in  his  BibHotheca  Coitliniana  (Paris,  1715, 
foL);  and  by  Jo.  Justus  Spier,  in  WiUenbergieche  An- 
merJasngen  uber  theologiackt,  philoiopkischef  historischef 
phUohgieche,  und  kritische  Materien  (Wittenberg,  1738, 
8vo),  pt  i  (Harles,  Introd,  in  Hittoriam  Lingua  Grtec, 
Suppkm,  ii,  47).  But  the  principal  addition  was  made 
by  Jo.  Chr.  Wolff,  of  forty-six  QuisMoneSj  published, 
with  a  Latin  version,  in  his  Cura  PhUohgica  (Hamb. 
1785,  4to),  voL  V  ad  fin.;  these  were  reprinted  in  the 
BibHotheca  Patrum  of  Galland  (Venice,  1779,  foL),  vol. 
xiiL  A  further  portion  of  eighteen  QutestioneSf  under 
the  title  'Ek  tuv  Owriov  'AfA^iXoxiuw  rtva,  Ex  Photii 
AmphUochiis  quadam,  was  published,  with  a  Latin  ver- 
sion, by  Angelus  Antoaius  Schottus  (Naples,  1817, 4to) ; 
and  some  further  portions,  one  of  twenty  Qucutionee, 
with  a  Latin  version  by  Mai,  in  his  8criptorum  Vett- 
rum'  Nova  CoUectiOj  i,  198,  etc.,  and  another  of  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  QucutioneSf  in  ix,  1,  etc  As  many  of 
the  QucBStionu  were  mere  extracts  from  the  Epittolce 
and  other  published  works  of  Photius,  Mai  considers 
that  with  these  and  with  the  portions  published  by 
him,  the  whole  of  the  An^hilockia  has  now  been  pub- 
lished. He  thinks  {Scriptor,  Vet,  Nova  Collect,  vol  i, 
Proleg.  p.  xl)  that  the  patriarch,  towards  the  close  of  his 
life,  compiled  the  work  from  his  own  letters,  homilies, 
commentaries,  etc,  and  addressed  it  to  his  friend  Am- 
philochius,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  and  not  because  the 
questions  which  were  solved  had  actually  been  proposed 
to  him  by  that  prelate ;  and  he  thus  accounts  for  the 
identity  of  many  passages  with  those  in  the  author's 
other  works. 

8.  Adverms Manichaos  s. PauUcianoe  Libri  Quatuor, 
No  Greek  title  of  the  whole  work  ooeors,  but  the  four 


books  are  respectively  thus  described :  1.  Airrpitnc  vtpH 
rQc  Mavixaiwv  dvapkaarriirtiag,  NarraHo  de  Mam^ 
ckaie  recent  rqmUulantffnu.  2.  'Airopicu  xai  Xwntc 
Twv  Mavixf^utv,  Dubia  et  8olutioneM  Mamchaorum, 
8.  Tov  ^utriov  Xdyoc  F,  Phoiii  Sermo  IIL  4.  Kard 
rriQ  T&v  Mavt%ai(i>y  ApniMOvn  wXav^Ci  'Apaevi^  lif 
ayuardTtfi  fiovax<ip  vptffpvrkp^  Koi  riyovfuwi»  rStv 
Upwv,  Contra  rtpuUukmiem  Mamchaorum  Errorem  ad 
A  reemum  Monachum  Scmctiuimum  Predyterum  et  Pna- 
fedum  8acrorum,  The  title  of  the  second  book  is  con- 
sidered by  Wolff  to  apply  to  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
books,  which  formed  Uie  argumentative  part  of  the 
work,  and  to  which  the  first  book  formed  a  historical 
introduction.  The  second  book  is  intended  to  show 
that  the  same  God  who  created  spiritual  intelUgenoea 
also  created  the  bodies  with  which  they  are  united,  and 
the  material  world  generally;  the  third  vindicates  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Old  Testament;  and  the  fourth 
reiterates  some  points  of  the  second  and  third  books, 
and  answers  the  objections  of  the  Paulidans.  The  first 
book  has  several  points  in  common  with  the  historical 
work  of  Petrus  Siculus  on  the  same  subject,  so  as  to 
make  it  probable  that  one  writer  used  the  work  of  the 
other,  and  it  is  roost  likely  Photius  availed  himself  of 
that  of  Petrus.  This  important  work  of  Photius  was 
designed  for  publication  by  several  scholars  (see'WoUT, 
Prajfat,  in  Anecdot,  Grac  vol.  i;  and  Fabricius,  BibL 
Grac,  vii,  829;  xi,  18),  but  they  were  prevented  by 
death  from  fulfilling  their  purpose  Montfaucon  pub- 
lished the  first  book,  with  a  Latin  version,  in  his  Bib-^ 
lioiheca  CoitHfuana  (p.  849,  etc) ;  and  the  whole  work 
was  given  by  Jo.  Christoph.  WolfT,  with  a  Latin  version 
and  notes,  in  his  Aneodota  Graca  (Hamb.  1722, 12mo), 
vols,  i,  ii,  from  which  it  was  reprinted  in  voL  xiii  of  the 
BibHotheca  Patrum  of  Galland  (Venice,  1779,  fol.).  A 
sort  of  epitome  of  this  work  of  Photius  is  found  in  the 
Panoplia  of  Euthymius  Zigabenus.  Oudin  contended 
that  the  work  of  Metrophanes  of  Smyrna,  on  the  Ma- 
nichaeans  and  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  identical  with 
this  work  of  Photius;  but  this  opinion  is  erroneous. 

9.  Kard  rHv  riJQ  vaXdlac  *Vtafiij^  ori  Ik  Harpb^ 
fi6vov  iKwopeverai  Ht  Tlvevfia  rb  uytov  aXK'  o^i  rat 
iff  Toif  Tlov,  Adverme  Latinos  de  Processione  8piritua 
SandL  This  work  is  incorporated  in  the  Greek  text  of 
thePonop/td  of  £uth3rmius  Zigabenus  (Tergovist  1710, 
fol.,  p.  lis;  113),  of  which  it  constitutes  the  thirteenth 
nrXoc  or  section.  It  is  omitted  in  the  Latin  versions 
of  Euthymius.  The  work  of  Photius  contains  several 
syllogistic  propositions,  which  are  quoted  and  answered 
seriatim  in  the  De  Unione  Ecdesiarttm  Oratio  /,  of  Jo- 
annes Veccus,  published  in  the  Graeia  Orthodoxa  of 
AUatius  (Rome,  1652, 4to),  i,  154,  etc  It  is  apparently 
the  work  entitled  by  Cave  Disputatio  Compendiaria  de 
Processume  8piritus  SancU  a  soh  Poire, 

10.  *0/xcXiai,  Homilia,  Several  of  these  have  been 
published:  (1.)  'Eff^pamc  rrjc  Iv  role  pdaiKtloic  viae 
liacXrioiac  riJQ  virtpayia^  BeoroKOv  vrrh  BatrcXeiov  rov 
MoKtSovoc  oiKodofirfiiioriQ,  Descriptio  Nova  Sanctissi" 
ma  Dei  Genitricit  Ecdeeiaj  m  PaUttio  a  BasUio  Maoe^ 
done  exstructa ;  a  discourse  delivered  on  the  day  of  the 
dedication  of  the  church  described.  It  was  first  printed 
by  Lambecius,  in  his  notes  to  the  work  of  Georgins 
Codinus,  De  OriginSms  CPoHtanie  (Paris,  1655,  foL),  p. 
187,  and  is  contained,  with  a  Latin  version,  in  the  Bonn 
reprint  of  Codinus  (1889, 8vo).  It  is  also  contained  in 
the  Originum  CPolitanarum  Mamputus  of  Combefia 
(Paris,  1664, 4to),  p.  296,  with  a  Latin  version  and  notes ; 
and  in  the  Imperium  Orientale  of  Bandurius  (Paris, 
1711,  fol.),  pars  iii,  p.  117.  (2.)  Ef'c  rb  ycvcffcov  t-^c 
imepayiac  QioroKoVf  Homilia  in  Sanctissima  Dei  Ge^ 
nUrids  Natalem  Diem,  published  by  Gombefis  in  his 
Auctarium  Novum  (Paris,  1648,  fol.),  vol.  i,  col.  1588, 
and  in  a  Latin  version,  in  his  BibHotheca  Patrum  con' 
donatoria  (Paris,  1662,  fol.  etc).  Both  text  and  ver- 
sion are  reprinted  in  the  BibHotheca  Patrum  of  GaUand. 
(8.)  In  SqmUuram  Domini;  a  fragment,  probably  from 
this,  is  given  by  Mai  (Ser^tor,  Vef.  Nova  Collect,  Fro- 
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leg;  in  ToL  i,  p.  xU).  (4.)  n^  rov  fn)  Buv  irpic  ^^  '^ 
r^  jSiV  Atnrifpck  ixurrfx^vdoi,  (2ikn{  non  oporteai  ad 
pntUKiit  Vita  Molestias  attendtre.  This  piece,  which 
is  perhapB  not  a  homily,  but  the  fragment  of  a  letter, 
was  pabhahed  in  the  Eocknm  Gracm  MomtmaUa  of 
Cotekrins,  and  has  already  been  noticed  in  speaking  of 
the  Epidota  of  Photioa. 

11.  '^p«rif/Mira  Oxa  ohf  laeuQ  rale  ^miepiatfftf  Inr 
temgatkma  decern  atm  toUdem  Regptmtumibiu,  a.  £wa- 
ywyot  tal  atco^iiUtiQ  OKptfiu^  ffvyttXeyfuvoA  U  rCw 
evioiuMv  Kai  Urrttpuuiv  ypa^tav  ictfA  htumonwv  vai 
ftqrpoiroXtrttrj'  coi  Xoisrwv  crt/Mov  dvayKaiktv  Zifnifi6r 
nWf  CoHectioiiei  accuraiaque  Demontiraiiones  de  EpU- 
eopis  el  MeiropoiitiM  et  rdiquie  alUe  necesaariia  QtuBi^ 
tkminu  ex  Stfiodicit  et  Jiutoricu  MomtmenHa  exoerpta. 
This  piece  was  pabliahed,  with  a  Latin  verabn  and 
notes,  by  Franoeaco  Fontani,  in  the  firat  volume  of  his 
Abtw  ErudUorum  Ddicia  (Florence,  1785, 12mo).  The 
notes  were  anch  as  to  give  considerable  offence  to  the 
stricter  Romanistai  (Mai,  Scriptor.  VeUr,  Nov,  CoUect. 
Proleg.  ad  voL  i,  p.  xliv.) 

12.  £f  c  rbv  AovKov  ipfttiviiaif  In  Lueam  ExpotUi- 
cmtu.  Some  brief  Scholia  on  the  Gospel  of  Luke  from 
HSS.  Cotence,  are  given,  with  a  Latin  version,  in  voL  i 
of  the  ScripUnvm  Veterum  Nova  ColleeHo  of  Mai,  p. 
189,  etc,  bat  from  which  of  Photioa's  works  they  are 
taken  does  not  appear. 

13.  Canomca  Rtspon»a,  addressed  to  Leo,  archbishop 
of  Calabria ;  also  published,  with  a  Latin  version,  by 
Mai  {Qrid,  p.  362),  from  a  Palimpsest  in  the  Vatican  Li- 
brarv. 

Many  worka  of  this  great  writer  still  remain  in  MSL : 
1.  Commentariu*  in  D.  PauH  Epistolas,  a  mutilated  copy 
of  which  ia  (or  was,  according  to  Cave)  in  the  public 
libnuy  at  Cambridge.  It  is  largely  cited  by  (Ecume- 
oioai  2.  Catena  in  Psalmoe,  formerlv  in  the  Coislinian 
library,  of  which,  according  to  Montfaucon  {BihL  Coialin, 
p.  56, 59),  Photius  appears  to  have  been  the  compiler. 
Bat  the  Commentary  on  the  Prophets.  Prophetarum 
LibeTj  ascribed  to  him  by  Cave,  Fabricins,  and  others, 
appears  to  have  no  real  existence ;  the  supposition  of 
ila  existence  was  founded  on  the  misapprehension  of 
a  paaaage  in  Poesevino's  Apparatus  Saeer  (Mai,  PrO' 
Itg.  ut  sup.  p.  1).  3.  HomUia  XI  Vj  extant  in  MS.  at 
Moscow,  of  the  subjects  of  which  a  list  is  given  in  the 
Auctaritim  Novtssimum  (ad  calc.  voL  i)  of  Combefis, 
in  the  De  Scriptorihut  EcdesiasOcis  of  Oudin  (col.  210, 
etc),  and  in  the  BibL  Graca  (xi,  30,  etc)  of  Fabricius. 
To  these  may  be  added  two  other  homilies,  De  Aecenr 
eioney  and  In  FeMto  Epiphamaj  and  an  Encomium  Proto- 
MartyriB  Tkeda  (Fabricius,  i&ui).  4.  Oda,  Nine  are 
or  were  extant  in  a  MS.  formerly  belonging  to  the  col- 
lege of  Qermont,  at  Paris ;  and  three  in  an  ancient  Bar- 
berini  MS.  at  Bome.  The  latter  are  described  by  Mai 
{Proleff,  p.  xliv)  as  of  moderate  length,  and  written  in 
plessing  venfe.  Some  Epifframmaia  of  Photius  are 
said  to  be  extant  (Montfaucon,  BibL  Coiilin,  p.  620) ; 
but  the  ^nxtpov,  In  Methodium  CPoL,  said  to  be  given 
in  the  Acta  Sanctorumf  Junii,  ii,  969,  is  not  to  be  found 
there.  5.  'Ewtropy  r&v  wpoKriK&v  tup  ixrd  oikov 
ftsvucitv  avvuit^,  Epitome  Actorum  Coneiliorttm  septem 
GeneraUum,  This  is  described  by  Cave  and  Fabricins 
as  a  different  work  from  the  pubUahed  piece  (No.  4, 
above).  Some  critics  have  doubted  whether  it  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  aimilar  work  ascribed  to  Photius  of 
Tyre ;  bat  as  this  prelate  lived  in  the  time  of  the  third 
or  fourth  oouncils,  he  could  not  have  epitomized  the 
A  da  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh.  Thus  the  Epitome 
cannot  be  by  Photius  of  Tyre,  whatever  doubt  there 
msy  be  as  to  its  being  the  work  of  our  Photius.  6. 
The  Syntagma  Canonum  has  already  been  mentioned 
in  speakini^  of  the  Nomocanon.  7.  Utpi  r^c  f  ov  ayiov 
UptjOfUiroc  iivarayuyiac,  De  Spiritue  SancU  IHeci^ 
pUna  Arcana,  a*  iltpl  tvv  dyiov  Kai  {a»oiroioii  voi 
TpooKWfirov  Ilvev/iaroC)  Liber  de  Spiritu  Sancto,  ad- 
dcesaed  to  a  bishop  Bedas,  and  different  from  the  pub- 
lished work  (No.  9).    It  is  described  by  Mai,  who  has 


given  aome  extracts  {Proleg.  p.  xlv),  as  "liber  Incn- 
lentus,  varins,  atque  prolixus.**  It  is  ascribed  in  one 
MS.,  but  by  an  obvious  error,  to  Metrophanes  of  Smyr^ 
na.  8.  Td  irapd,  rijc  IxKknaiaQ  rdtv  Aarivutv  airw' 
fiara  fupuea,  Advertue  Latinorum  Ecdesiam  Crinma- 
tionee  Particularet.  9.  Contra  Francos  et  Latinos  {ibid, 
p.  xlviii);  a  very  short  piece.  Various  other  pieces 
are  mentioned  by  Cave,  Lambecius,  Fabricius,  and  Mai, 
as  extant  in  MS. ;  but  some  of  these  are  only  fragments 
of  the  published  writings  {ibid,  p.  1)  enumerated  by 
mistake  as  separate  works.  The  work  In  Categorias 
A  ristotdiSf  now  or  formerly  extant  in  Vienna  and  Paris, 
is  apparently  a  part  of  the  A  mpkilockia  {Und,  p.  xxxvi). 
The  works  De  Episcopis  et  MetropolitiSf  and  the  Anno^ 
tatio  de  Patriarchis  side  sua  v^ste  pulsis,  mentioned  by 
Cave  and  Fabricius,  appear  to  be  either  the  Interrogo" 
tiones  decern  published  by  Fontani,  or  a  part  of  that 
work.  (See  No.  11  of  the  published  works.)  The  Sym- 
bolum  Fidei  mentioned  by  Lambecius,  Cave,  and  Harles 
(Fabricius,  Bibl.  Grac  xi,  30),  is  part  of  one  of  the  let- 
ters to  pope  Nicholas ;  and  the  Liber  de  PuUione  Ignaiii 
ac  Bestitutione  mentioned  by  Montfaucon  {Bibl,  Btbli- 
otkecarum,  p.  128),  is  also  part  of  a  letter  of  pope  Nich- 
olas; and  the  fragment  De  decern  Oratoribus^  mentioned 
by  Voesius  and  others,  and  extant  in  MS.  in  the  King^s 
Library  at  Paris,  is  probably  from  the  Bibliotheca  (Mai, 
Proleg.  p,  1).  Some  works  have  perished,  as  that 
against  Uie  heretic  Leontius  of  Antiocfa,  mentioned  by 
Suidas  (s.  v.  Aeoynoc)*  Photius  wrote  also  against  the 
emperor  Julian  (PhoL  Epist,  187,  ed.  Montac),  and  in 
defence  of  the  use  of  images.  Some  writings,  or  frag- 
ments of  writings,  of  his  on  this  subject  {A  dversus  Icono^ 
machos  et  Paulicianos,  and  De  Differentia  inter  sacras 
Imagines  atque  Idola")  ara  extant  in  the  Imperial  Li- 
brary at  Vienna,  but  whether  in  distinct  works,  or 
under  what  title,  does  not  appear  to  be  known. 

In  the  Synodicon  of  bishop  Beveridge  (vol.  ii,  ad  fin. 
pt  i)  a  short  piece  is  given,  of  which  the  running  title 
is  Balsamon  in  Photii  Interrogationes  quorumdam  MO" 
nachorum ;  but  the  insertion  of  the  name  of  Photius  is 
altogether  incorrect;  the  work  belongs  to  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Alexius  I  Comnenus.  The  Exegesis,  or 
Commentary  of  Elias  Cretensis  on  the  Scala  Paradisi 
of  Joannes  CUmacus,  is,  in  a  MS.  of  the  Coislinian  library 
(Montfaucon,  BibL  Coislin,  p.  141),  improperly  ascribed 
to  Photius. 

Two  learned  Romanists,  Joannes  Andresius  and  Ja- 
cobus Morellius,  have  in  recent  times  contemplated  the 
publication  of  a  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Pho- 
tius ;  the  latter  proceeded  so  far  as  to  draw  up  a  Con-' 
spectus  of  his  proposed  edition  (Mai,  Proleg  p.  xliv).  But 
unfortunately  the  design  has  never  been  completed. 
Migne  has  published  an  edition  in  4  vols.  roy.  8vo, 
which  he  claims  to  be  complete,  but  it  is  hardly  as  critical 
as  the  works  of  the  greatest  genius  of  his  age  deserves. 
This  edition  is  entitled  Photii,  Constantinopolitanipatri- 
archcBt  opera  omnia  in  classes  quinque  distributa:  exe- 
getica,  dogmatica,  parsenetica,  historica  canonica,  etc, 
accurante  J.  P.  Migne  (tomes  i  et  iv,  in  grand-8  k  deux 
colonnes,  1416  p.,  Paris,  impr.  et  libr.  J.  P.  Migne,  1860. 
Venetmt  4  vol.  42  francis  gallicis).  See  Cave,  Hist,  Litt, 
ii,  47,  etc  (ed.  Oxford,  1740-1743) ;  Fabricius,  Biblioth, 
Grac  i,  701 ;  vi,  603 ;  vii,  803 ;  x,  670  to  xi,  37 ;  xii,  186, 
210, 216, 348 ;  Oudin,  Comment,  de  Scriptorib,  et  Scriptis 
Eccles,  vol.  ii,  coL  200,  etc ;  Hankius,  De-  Rerum  Byzan" 
tin,  Scriptorib.  pars  i,  c  18 ;  Dupin,  NouveUe  Bibliotheque 
des  A  uteurs  Eccles.  IXme  Steele,  p.  846  (2me  ed.  1696) ; 
Ceillier,  A  uteurs  Sacris,  xix,  426,  etc ;  Ittigius,  Dt  Btb- 
liothecis  Patrum,  passim ;  Gallandius,  Biblioth,  Patrum, 
Proleg.  in  voL  xiii ;  Fontani,  De  Photio  Nova  Romcs 
Episcopo  ejusque  Scriptis  Dissertation  prefixed  to  vol.  i 
of  the  Nova  Eruditorum  Delicia ;  Mai,  Scriptor,  Vet, 
Nova  Collectio,  Proleg.  in  vol.  i ;  Asscmani,  Bibliotheca 
Juris  Orientalis,  lib.  i,  c.  2,  7,  8,  9 ;  Vossius,  De  Historic 
cis  Gracis,  lib.  ii,  c  26 ;  Donaldson's  Literature  (see  In- 
dex in  vol  ii) ;  Lea,  Sacerdotal  Celibacy  (see  Index)', 
Ffoulkes,  Divisions  of  Christendom,  voL  ii,  ch.  i;  Fleury, 
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Hiti*  EcdMoMtifue;  Maimbocug,  Sekume  det  Grtc$; 
D&Uinger,  Lehrbnich  der  Kirckengach^  yoL  i ;  Jager, 
Hist  de  Photitu,  d'apris  lea  momanaiti  oriffweaux 
(Paris,  1845). 

FhotiuB  OP  Ttre^  another  Eastern  ecclesiastic, 
flourished  near  the  middle  of  the  5th  century.  On  the 
deposition  of  Irensus,  bishop  of  Tyre,  in  A.D.  448,  Pho- 
tios  was  appointed  his  successor.  Eragrius  QHuL  Eo- 
det,  i,  10)  makes  the  deposition  of  Ireraeus  one  of  the 
acts  of  the  notorious  Council  of  Ephesus,  held  in  A.D. 
449,  and  known  as  the  '^Concilium  Latrocinale ;"  but 
Tillemont  more  correctly  considers  that  the  ooundi  only 
confirmed  the  previous  deposition  {Mimoires,  xv,  268). 
Photius  of  Tyre  was  one  of  the  judges  appointed  by  the 
emperor  Theodosius  II,  in  conjunction  with  Eustathius, 
bishop  of  Berytus,  and  Uranius,  bishop  of  Uimeras  in 
Osrho^ne,  to  hear  the  charges  against  Ibas,  bishop  of 
Edessa.  Photius,  Eusuthius,  and  Uranias  met  at  Be- 
rytus, and  Photius  and  Eustathius  again  met  at  Tyre, 
in  the  year  448  or  449,  heard  the  charges,  acquitted 
Ibas,  and  brought  about  a  rejconciliation  between  him 
and  his  accusers,  who  were  presbyters  of  his  own  Church 
at  Edessa  {Condi.  voL  iv,  coL  627,  etc.,  ed.  Labb^ ;  voL 
ii,  coL  503,  etc,  ed.  Hardouin).  There  is  a  considera- 
ble difficulty  as  to  the  chronology  of  these  meetings, 
which  is  discussed  by  Tillemont  in  two  of  his  careful 
notes  {yfem.  xv,  897,  etc).  Photius  was  present  at  the 
Council  of  Ephesus,  known  as  the  **  Concilium  Latroci- 
nale,"  where  he  joined  in  acquitting  the  archimandrite 
Eutyches,  and  restoring  him  to  his  ecclesiastical  rank 
from  which  he  had  been  deposed  {ConciL  voL  iv,  coL  260, 
ed.  Labbe ;  vol.  ii,  col.  220,  ed.  Hardouin).  About  the 
same  time  Photius  had  a  contest  with  Eustathius, 
bishop  of  Berytus,  who  had  obtained  an  edict  of  the 
emperor  Theodosius  II,  erecting  Berytus  into  a  metro- 
politan see,  as  to  the  extent  of  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions. Tillemont  judges  that  the  dignity  accorded  to 
the  see  of  Berytus  was  designed  to  be  merely  titular, 
and  that  the  struggle  was  occasioned  by  the  attempt  of 
Eustathius  to  assume  metropolitan  Jurisdiction  over 
some  bishoprics  previously  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Tyre.  In  this  attempt,  being  supported  by  the  patri- 
archs Anatolius  of  Constantinople  and  Maximus  of  An- 
tioch,  he  effected  his  purpose;  and  Photius,  ailer  a 
struggle,  was  constrained,  not  so  much  by  an  excom- 
munication, which  was  speedily  recalled,  as  by  a  threat 
of  deposition,  to  submit.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  dio- 
ceses abstracted  was,  however,  restored  to  Photius  by 
the  Council  of  Chalcedun,  A.D.  451  (ConciL  vol  iv,  coL 
539,  ed.  Labbe;  voL  ii,  coL  435,  etc,  ed.  Hardouin). 
Photius  was  among  those  who  at  the  same  council  voted 
that  Theodoret  was  orthodox,  and  should  be  restored  to 
his  see  (jOonciL  coL  619,  ed.  Labb^ ;  col.  495,  ed.  Har- 
douin). He  also  took  part  in  some  of  the  other  trans- 
actions of  the  assembly.  Nothing  further  is  known  of 
him.  There  is  extant  one  piece  of  Photius,  entitled 
Af  ^(Tcic,  Preces  s.  Supplex  LibelliUf  addressed  to  the  em- 
perors Valentinian  III  and  Marcian,  respecting  the  dis- 
pute with  Eustathius  of  Berj'tus.  It  is  given  in  the 
A  ctio  Quaria  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (^ConciL  voL 
iv,  col.  542,  etc,  ed.  Labbd ;  voL  ii,  col  436,  etc,  ed. 
Hanlouiii). 

A  S^mpsis  de  ConcUiis,  extant  in  MS.,  is  ascribed  to 
Photius  of  Tyre :  this  cannot  be,  as  some  have  supposed, 
the  same  work  as  the  Epitome  Actorum  Conciliorum, 
also  extant  in  MS.,  and  ascribed  to  the  more  celebratecl 
Photius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  See  Tillemont, 
Menu  L  c;  Cave,  llisU  Lift  ad  ann.  451,  i,  443;  Fa- 
bricius,  Biblioth,  Grac.  x,  678;  xii,  358.— Smith,  Diet, 
of  Gr,  and  Rom,  Biog,  and  MyihoL  s.  v. 

Fhotizomtaoi  (^am^u/icvoi,  etdigiUeneS}^  a  term 
frequently  used  among  the  early  Christians  to  denote 
the  baptized  as  being  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
Christian  religion.    See  Phos. 

Phrat.    See  Euph&ates. 

Flirenology  (from  ^/v^v,  the  vnimd^  and  Xoyo^y  a 


dftfoovrw),  an  empiiical  adenee,  which  daima  to  read 
the  mental  peculiarities  of  individuals  by  means  of  the 
exterior  developments  of  the  skulL  It  had  its  origin 
with  Franz  Joseph  Gall,  a  physician  ui  Germany,  and 
was  greatly  extended  by  Dr.  Spuizheim,  of  the  same 
country,  and  by  Geoige  and  Andrew  Combe,  of  Soot* 
laud.  In  this  country  it  has  been  chiefly  popularized 
by  the  late  Lb  N.  and  O.  S.  Fowler.  There  is  a  sprightly 
periodical,  called  the  PkreHologiocd  Jounialy  published 
in  New  York,  devoted  to  its  advocacy.  In  accordance 
with  its  theory  of  the  special  functions  of  particular  por- 
tions of  the  brain,  it  has  mapped  out  the  cranium  into 
various  "  oiganS)"  as  amativeneas,  phiJopiogenitiveness^ 
etc,  in  the  animal  order;  ideality,  veneration,  etc,  ia 
the  ssthetic  and  moral;  figure,  time,  tune,  etc,  in  the 
perceptive,  and  so  on.  It  has  largely  been  used  by 
itinerant  lecturers  as  a  method  of  indicating  the  char- 
acter of  unknown  persons,  somewhat  after  the  fiuhion 
of  fortune-lelUng.  Its  claima  to  sci^tific  value  are  not 
generally  admitted  by  sound  physiologists  and  mental 
philosophers,  as  neither  its  craniological  nor  its  psycho- 
logical theoiy  and  anal3rsi8  agree  with  the  best  settled 
principles  of  either  of  those  departments  of  self-knowl- 
edge. Its  theotogical  bearings  are  decidedly  material- 
istic For  a  fuller  exposition  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
works  4^  the  writers  above  cited.   See  also  Pstghologt. 

FhrontlBteiiQll  (6povTiarfipiop,  a  place  o/medi- 
taiion)f  a  name  ancienUy  applied  to  denote  monasteriee 
as  being  places  of  education  and  schools  of  learning. 
Baptisteries  were  also  occasionally  called  by  this  name, 
the  catechumens  being  there  educated  in  religious  truth. 

Fhryg'ia  (^pvyi'a,  perhaps  from  0f9vyw,  hence 
parched)  f  an  inland  province  of  Asia  MEinor,  bounded 
un  the  north  by  Bithynia  and  Galatia,  on  the  east  by 
Cappadocia  and  Lycaonia,  on  the  south  by  Lycia,  Pi- 
sidia,  and  Isauria,  and  on  the  west  by  Caria,  Lydia,  and 
Mysia.  Perhaps  there  is  no  geographical  term  in  the 
New  Testament  which  b  less  capable  of  an  exact  defi- 
nition. Many  maps  convey  the  impression  that  it  was 
co-ordinate  with  such  terms  as  Bithynia,  Cilicia,  or 
Galatia.  But  in  fact  there  was  no  Roman  province  of 
Phrygia  till  considerably  after  the  first  establishment 
of  Christianity  in  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
word  was  rather  ethnological  than  political,  and  denoted, 
in  a  vague  manner,  the  western  part  of  the  central  re- 
gion of  that  peninsula.  Accordingly,  in  two  of  the 
three  places  where  it  is  used,  it  is  mentioned  in  a  man- 
ner not  intended  to  be  precise  (iuK^^prsQ  rr^  ^pvyiav 
KoX  n)y  raXarun)v  xctfp^^*  -^^^  ^^  ^ «  iupx^fuvo^ 
Ka&€(j}C  rrjv  VaXanK^v  xf^'P*'^  '^^^  ^pvyiav,  Actsxviii, 
28),  the  former  having  reference  to  the  second  misaion- 
ary  journey  of  St,  Paul,  the  latter  to  the  third.  Nor  is 
the  remaining  passage  (Acts  ii,  10)  inconsistent  with 
this  view,  the  enumeration  of  those  foreign  Jews  who 
came  to  Jerusalem  at  Pentecost  (though  it  does  follow, 
in  some  degree,  a  geographical  order)  having  no  refer- 
ence to  political  boundaries.  By  Phiygia  we  must  un- 
derstand an  extensive  district,  which  contributed  por- 
tions to  several  Roman  provinces,  and  varying  portions 
at  different  times.  In  early  times  Phrygia  seems  to 
have  oomprehended  the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula 
of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  subsequently  divided  into  Phiyg- 
ia Major  on  the  south,  and  Phrygia  Minor  or  Epictetus 
(acquired)  on  the  north-west.  The  Romans  divided 
the  province  into  three  districts:  Phiygia  Salutaris  on 
the  east,  Phrygia  Pacatiana  on  the  west,  and  Phrygia 
Katakekaumene  (the  burnt)  in  the  middle^  The  coun- 
try, as  defined  by  the  specified  limits,  is  for  the  most 
part  level,  and  very  abundant  in  com,  fruit,  and  wine. 
It  had  a  peculiar  and  celebrated  breed  of  cattle,  and  the 
fine  raven-black  wool  of  the  sheep  around  Laodioea  on 
the  Lyeus  was  in  high  repute.  The  Maander  and  the 
Hermns  were  its  chief  rivers.  The  Phiygians  were  a 
Tery  ancient  people,  and  are  supposed  to  have  formed, 
along  with  the  Pelasgi,  the  aborigines  of  Asia  Mtoor« 
Jews  from  Phrygia  were  present  in  Jerusalem  at  the 
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Ftmt  of  PentMQst  (Aets  ii,  10).  All  over  this  district 
the  Jews  weie  probably  nomeious.  They  were  first  in- 
bmiooed  ihere  by  Antiochos  the  Great  (JmepYaiBfAnt. 
zii»  9^  4) ;  and  we  have  abundant  proof  of  their  pree- 
eooe  there  from  Acts  xiii,  14 ;  xir,  1, 19^  as  well  as  from 
Acts  ii,  10.  The  cities  of  I*odicea,  Uierapolis,  and  Co- 
ioBUd,  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  belonged  to 
Phiygia,  and  Aniioch  in  Pisidia  was  also  within  its  lim- 
its (see  the  names).  See  BosenmUUer,  BM,  Geog,  iii, 
43^;  Leake,  Geoff,  of  Asia  Minor  i  Smith,  DicL  of 
doMt,  Geoff,  Sb  V.    See  Asia  Misob. 

Phnrgiana  or  Cataphrygiaxift  (q.  v.)*  a  sect  in 
the  Sd  centary,  so  called  as  being  of  the  ooontiy  of 
Phrygia.  They  were  orthodox  in  everything,  setting 
aside  this,  that  they  took  Montanns  for  a  prophet,  and 
Priscilla  and  Maximilla  for  true  prophetesses,  to  be  con- 
salted  in  evory  thing  relaUng  to  religion ;  as  supposing 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  had  abandoned  the  Church.    See 

HOSTANISTS. 

Phtha  or  Ptab,  the  supreme  god  of  the  ancient 
£gyptisna^  in  the  first  four  dynasties  or  successions  of 
kings,  extending  about  821  years.  This  god  seems, 
however,  in  later  times  to  have  been  d^raded  from  his 
high  position  and  become  a  secondary  god.  No  image 
of  this,  nor  indeed  of  any  other  god  or  goddess,  is  found 
npon  the  most  ancient  Egyptian  monuments.  The 
worship  of  Phtha  passed  from  Egypt  into  Greece,  and 
was  altered  into  Hephcutut^  ^  When,  in  later  times," 
says  Ur.  Oabum,  in  his  Rdigions  of  the  World,  **  pictures 
sod  imsgea  of  the  gods  made  their  appearance  on  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Egypt,  Ptah  was  represented  as  a  tall 
Toatb,  with  handsome  features,  and  a  green  complexion, 
denoting  the  swarthy,  sallow  hue  which  the  burning 
sun  of  Africa  had  already  impressed  upon  the  skins  of 
That  and  his  descendants.  He  was  swathed  in  white 
linen  like  a  mummy  to  denote  that  he  had  been  dead, 
but  his  hstads  had  burst  through  the  ceremrnts,  and 
grasped  many  symbols,  to  denote  that  he  has  risen  again. 
This  god  ia  made  the  son  of  many  divine  parents,  accord- 
ing to  the  later  fables,  both  of  the  monuments  and  of  the 
Greek  authors,  most  of  them  prompted  by  political  mo- 
tives ;  but  not  on  the  monuments  of  all  epochs.  The  im- 
^e  of  Ptah  of  Memphis  is  enclosed  in  a  shrine,  to  denote 
that  he  claimed  affinity  with  no  other  god,  and  that  bis 
real  parentage  was  unknown  or  forgotten.** 

PhihartodOCfitse  (from  ^aprotf  destrwHUe,  and 
^ocew,  to  teem).  One  of  the  numerous  Monophysite 
sects.  They  were  so  caUed  because  they  maintained 
that  the  body  of  Christ  was  truly  corruptible  before  his 
resurrecttoiu  They  were  opposed  to  another  sect  which 
affirmed  that  the  body  of  Jesus  was  rendered  incor- 
ruptible in  consequence  of  the  divine  nature  blended 
with  it:  these  were  called  Aphthartodocetse,  Phanta- 
siasts,  etc^  and  were  likewise  divided  into  parties,  some 
of  which  debated  whether  the  body  of  Christ  was 
created  or  uncreated.    See  ApUTHARTODOCKTiH ;  Mo- 

HOPHTSrTES. 

PhthartolatrSB  {^raproQ,  degtructibU^  and  Xa- 
rpcvitf,  to  loorship),  a  term  of  reproach  applied  to  the 
Severians  (q.  v.)  in  the  6th  century,  who  maintained 
that  Christ*s  body  was  corruptible  of  itself,  but  by  reason 
of  the  Godhead  dwelling  in  it  was  never  corrupted. 

Phnd  (^u^,  an  incorrect  Greek  form  (Jud.  ii,  23) 
of  the  Heb.  name  (Ezek.  xxvii,  10)  Pbut  (q.  v.). 

Pfan'rah  (Hebw  Purah',  TV^n,  hough;  Sept.  4a/E)<i), 
the  servant  of  Gideon,  who  went  with  him  by  night  to 
tipf  the  camp  of  the  Hidianites  (Jndg.  vii,  10, 11 V  B.C. 
1362. 

Pba'iim  (Esth.  xi,  1).    See  Purim. 

Plmt  (Heb.  Putf  CD^II ;  Sept.  ^ovS  or  4»ot>r,  but  usu- 
ally MfivtCt  and  so  Josephns,  A  nt,  i,  6, 2),  the  name  of  a 
people  mentioned  in  connection  with  Miiraim  and  Gush 
as  third  among  the  descendants  of  Ham  (Gen.  x,  6j 
''Ftt,*'  1  ChfoB.  if  8),  ekewbera  applied  to  an  African 


country  or  people  (Jer.  xlvi,  9;  Eaek.  xxvii,  40;  xxx, 
5;  xxxviii,  5;  "Pot,"  Nab.  iii,  9.  Comp^  also  Jud.  ii, 
28,  in  the  Greek  and  Syriac).  In  all  of  these  passages 
Phut  or  Put  is  named  with  Cush,  I^dim,  and  Lnbim. 
Putites  served  in  the  Egyptian  army  (Jer.  Lc*f  oomp^ 
Ezek.  xxx,  6),  and  the  Tyrian  navy  (Ezek.  xxvii,  20), 
and  are  numbered  in  the  army  of  Gog  (Ezek.  xxxviii, 
5).  Josephus  (Ant.  i,  6, 2)  understands  here  the  Man* 
ritanians.  He  also  mentions  a  river  bearing  the  same 
name,  in  the  territory  of  the  Mauri,  which  is  called  Fut 
by  Pliny  (p.  242,  ed.  Hard.),  and  flows  into  the  At- 
lantic Ptolemy  (iv,  1,  8)  caUs  it  Phihouth  (long.  7|o, 
lat.  80^°),  in  Mauritania  Tingitana  (comp.  MichaeL  Spi- 
ci/.  i,  160  sq.).  These  traces  of  the  name,  however,  are 
not  needed.  That  it  is  a  name  of  Libya  is  sufficiently 
obvious  from  the  Sept.  in  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  and 
from  the  fact  that  Faiai  is  a  Coptic  name  for  Libya  in 
Egypt — ^that  is,  for  that  part  of  Lower  Egypt  which  lies 
west  of  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  so  called  (see 
Geseiu  TheMaur.  ii,  1098).  More  recently  Hitzig  would 
identify  with  Put  the  tribe  of  Putiyd,  mentioned  in  the 
inscriptions  at  the  tomb  of  Darius,  and  refers  to  Putea 
(Oovrca),  a  city  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Triton 
in  Northern  Africa  (Ptol.  iv,  8, 89).  But  no  weight  can 
be  given  to  his  remark  that  a  people  which  served  in 
the  Egyptian  army  in  foreign  expeditions  must  not  be 
sought  in  Western  Africa. — Winer,  ii,  229.    See  Libya. 

"In  the  above  genealogical  lists  Phut  follows  Cush 
and  Mizraim,  and  precedes  Canaan.  The  settlements 
of  Cush  extended  from  Babylonia  to  Ethiopia  above 
Egypt,  those  of  Mizraim  stretched  from  the  Philistine 
territory  through  Egypt  and  along  the  northern  coast 
of  Africa  to  the  west;  and  the  Canaanites  were  estab- 
lished at  first  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  but  afterwards 
were  spread  abroad.  The  order  seems  to  be  ascending 
towards  the  north:  the  Cushite  chain  of  settlements 
being  the  most  southern,  the  Mizraite  chain  extending 
above  them,  though  perhaps  through  a  smaller  region, 
at  least  at  the  first,  and  the  Canaanites  holding  the 
most  northern  position.  We  cannot  place  the  tract  of 
Phut  out  of  Africa,  and  it  would  seem  that  it  was  al- 
most parallel  to  that  of  the  Mizraites,  as  it  could  not  be 
farther  to  the  north:  this  position  would  well  agree 
with  Libya.  But  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  or- 
der of  the  nations  or  tribes  of  the  stocks  of  Cush,  Miz- 
raim, and  Canaan  is  not  the  same  as  that  we  have  in- 
ferred to  be  that  of  the  principal  names,  and  that  it  is 
also  possiUe  that  Phut  may  be  mentioned  in  a  supple- 
mentary manner,  perhaps  as  a  nation  or  country  de- 
pendent on  Egypt  The  few  mentions  of  Phot  in  the 
ffible  clearly  indicate,  as  already  remarked,  a  country 
or  people  of  Africa,  and,  it  must  be  added,  probably  not 
far  from  Eg3rpt.  It  is  noticeable  that  they  occur  only 
in  the  list  of  Noah's  descendants  and  in  the  prophetical 
Scriptures.  Isaiah  probably  makes  mention  of  Phut  as 
a  remote  nation  or  country,  where  the  A.  V.  has  PuL, 
as  in  the  Masoretic  text  (Isa.  Ixvi,  19).  Nahum,  warn- 
ing Nineveh  by  the  fall  of  No-Amon,  speaks  of  Cush 
and  Mizraim  as  the  strength  of  the  Egyptian  city,  and 
Phut  and  Lubim  as  its  helpere  (iii,  9).  Jeremiah  tells 
of  Phut  in  Necho's  army  with  Cush  and  the  Ludim 
(xlvi,  9).  Ezekiel  speaks  of  Phut  with  Persia  and  Lud 
as  supplying  mercenaries  to  Tyre  (xxvii,  10),  and  as 
sharing  with  Cush,  Lud,  and  other  helpers  of  Egypt,  in 
her  fall  (xxx,  5);  and  again,  with  Persia,  and  Cush, 
perhaps  in  the  sense  of  mercenaries,  as  warriors  of  the 
army  of  Gog  (xxxviii,  6).  From  these  passages  we 
cannot  infer  anything  as  to  the  exact  position  of  this 
country  or  people;  unless  indeed  in  Nahum,  Cush  and 
Phut,  Mizraim  and  Lubim,  are  respectively  connected, 
which  might  indicate  a  porition  south  of  Egypt.  The 
serving  in  the  Egyptian  army,  and  importance  of  Phut 
to  £g}'pt,  make  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  its  posi- 
tion was  very  near. 

**In  the  ancient  Egyptian  inscriptions  we  find  two 
names  that  may  be  compared  to  the  Biblical  Phut. 
Th«  tribes  or  peoples  called  the  Nine  Bowsi  IX  Petu  or 
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IX  Nc^PetUf  might  partly  or  wholly  fepiewnt  Phut 
Their  situation  is  doabtfnl,  and  they  are  never  found  in 
a  geographical  list,  but  only  in  the  general  statements 
of  the  power  and  prowess  of  the  kings.  If  one  people 
be  indicated  by  them,  we  may  compare  the  Naphtnhim 
of  the  Bible.  See  Naphtuhisi.  It  seems  unUkely 
that  the  Nine  Bows  should  correspond  to  Phut,  as  their 
name  does  not  occur  as  a  geographical  term  in  use  in 
the  directly  hbtorical  inscriptions,  though  it  may  be 
supposed  that  several  well-known  names  there  take  its 
place  as  those  of  individual  tribes;  but  this  is  an  im- 
probable explanation*  The  second  name  is  that  of  Nu- 
bia, To-pet,  *<the  region  of  the  Bow,"  also  called  To- 
merU'-petf  "  the  region,  the  island  of  the  Bow,"  whence 
we  conjecture  the  name  of  Mero^  to  come.  In  the  geo- 
graphical lists  the  latter  form  occurs  in  that  of  a  people, 
Anu^merU'petf  found,  unlike  all  others,  in  the  lists  of 
the  southern  peoples  and  countries  as  well  as  the  north- 
em.  The  character  we  read  Pei  is  an  unstrung  bow, 
which  until  lately  was  read  Kena,  as  a  strung  bow  is 
found  following,  as  if  a  determinative,  the  latter  word, 
which  is  a  name  of  Nubia,  perhaps,  however,  not  in- 
cluding so  large  a  territory  as  the  names  before  men- 
tioned. The  reading  Keru  is  extremely  doubtful,  be- 
cause the  word  docs  not  signify  bow  in  Egyptian,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  and  still  more  because  the  bow  is  used 
as  the  determinative  of  its  name  Pet,  which  from  the 
Egyptian  usage  as  to  determinatives  makes  it  almost 
impossible  that  it  should  be  employed  as  a  determina- 
tive of  Kent,  The  name  Ken§  would  therefore  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  bow  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  part  of  Nu- 
bia. This  subject  may  be  illustrated  by  a  passage  of 
Herodotus,  explained  by  Mr.  Hams,  of  Alexandria,  if 
vre  may  premise  that  the  unstrung  bow  is  the  common 
sign,  and,  like  the  strung  bow,  is  so  used  as  to  be  the 
symbol  of  Nubia.  The  historian  relates  that  the  king 
of  the  Ethiopians  unstrung  a  bow,  and  gave  it  to  the 
messengers  of  Cambyses,  telling  them  to  say  that  when 
the  king  of  the  Persians  could  pull  so  strong  a  bow  so 
eanly  he  might  come  against  the  Ethiopians  with  an 
army  stronger  than  their  forces  (iii,  21, 22,  ed«  Rawlin- 
son :  Sir  G.  Wilkinson's  note).  For  the  hieroglyphic 
names,  see  Brugsch,  Geogr,  Inachr, 

^  The  Coptic  Piphaiat  must  also  be  compared  with 
Phut.  The  first  syllable  being  the  article,  the  word 
nearly  resembles  the  Hebrew  name.  It  is  applied  to 
the  western  part  of  Lower  Egypt  beyond  the  Delta; 
and  Champollion  conjectures  it  to  mean  the  Libyan 
part  of  Egypt,  so  called  by  the  Greeks,  comparing  the 
Coptic  name  of  the  similar  eastern  portion,  Phapdbia 
or  Tapabia,  the  older  Arabian  part  of  Egypt  and  Ara- 
bian Nome  (JUEgtfpU  totu  let  Pkaraontf  ii,  28-81,  24S). 
Be  thb  as  it  may,  the  name  seems  nearer  to  Naphtuhim 
than  to  Phut  To  take  a  broad  view  of  the  question, 
all  the  names  which  we  have  mentioned  may  reason- 
ably be  connected  with  the  Hebrew  Phut;  and  it  may 
be  supposed  that  the  Naphtuhim  were  Mizraites  in  the 
territory  of  Phut,  perhaps  intermixed  with  peoples  of 
the  latter  stock.  It  is,  however,  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  Pet  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  a  geographical 
designation,  corresponds  to  the  Phut  of  the  Bible,  which 
would  therefore  denote  Nubia  or  the  Nubians,  the  for- 
mer, if  we  are  strictly  to  follow  the  Egyptian  usage. 
This  identification  would  account  for  the  position  of 
Phut  after  Mizraim  in  the  list  in  Genesis,  notwith- 
standing the  order  of  the  other  names;  for  Nubia  has 
been  from  remote  times  a  dependency  of  Egypt,  except- 
ing in  the  short  period  of  Ethiopian  supremacy,  sind 
the  longer  time  of  Ethiopian  independence.  The  Egyp- 
tian name  of  Cush,  Keth,  is  applied  to  a  wider  region 
well  corresponding  to  Ethiopia.  The  governor  of  Nu- 
bia in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs  was  called  Prince  of 
Keth,  perhaps  because  his  authority  extended  beyond 
Nubia.  The  identification  of  Phut  with  Nubia  is  not 
repugnant  to  the  mention  in  the  prophets;  on  the  con- 
traiy,  the  great  importance  of  Nubia  in  their  time, 
which  comprehended  that  of  the  Ethiopian  supremacy, 


would  aoooont  for  their  speaking  of  Phut  as  a  support 
of  Egypt,  and  as  furnishing  it  with  warriors.  The 
identification  with  Libya  has  given  rise  to  attempts  to 
find  the  name  in  African  geography,  which  we  shidl  not 
here  examine,  as  such  mere  similarity  of  sound  is  a 
most  unsafe  guide"  (^itfa). 

The  name  of  Pktha^  the  chief  deity  of  Memphis,  has 
been  considered  by  some  Egyptologists  to  be  the  hien>* 
glyphic  transcription  of  Phut,  the  son  of  Ham,  whose 
descendants  settled  in  the  oases  of  the  Libyan  desert,  as 
is  demonstrated  by  the  circumstance  that  the  country 
named  alter  Phut,  in  the  Hebrew,  is  translated  Libya 
by  the  Sept  (see  Gesenlus,  Lexicon,  s.  v.  ZS^B).  "  The 
name  Phut,  in  its  change  to  Phtha,^  says  Osbum,  **  has 
undergone  an  extraordinary  process,  highly  character- 
istic of  the  modes  of  thought  that  prevailed  in  very  an- 
cient times.  Written  with  the  final  A,  which  may  be 
added  to  a  Hebrew  word  without  altering  the  sense,  it 
represents  the  consonants  of  the  verb  '  to  reveal,*  which 
in  the  Coptic  sense  is  *to  write  hieroglyphics.'  A  srill 
stranger  use  has  been  made  of  this  pun  upon  the  name 
of  Phut  His  animal  representative  has  been  named 
after  the  action  in  direct  antagonism  with  that  of  the 
human  original  The  hieroglyphic  name  of  the  bull 
Apis,  hpf  is  the  Coptic  verb  pet,  'to  hide,'  which  is  a 
mere  transcription  of  the  ancient  verb  t)in,  rt&n,  with 
th($  same  meaning.  The  comparison  of  the  two  groups 
renders  this  contrast  very  apparent  It  will  be  seen 
that  one  group  is  as  nearly  as  possible  an  inversion  of 
the  other.  The  meanings  are  in  like  manner  in  antith- 
esis. In  the  bull  Apis,  therefore,  were  concealed  the 
attributes  which  were  revealed  in  Phtha"  (Mon.  Bitt, 
of  Egypt,  ch.  v). 

Some  late  Egyptologists,  however,  regard  Put  as  a 
merely  Egyptian  pronunciation  for  Punt  (Bunsen,  Egypt, 
ii,  804),  which  was  the  name  of  an  Arabian  tribe  east 
of  Egypt  (Brugsch,  Geogr,  Intchr,  ii,  16).    See  Eth- 
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Fhu'vah  (Heb.  Puwah*,  njD,  mouth ;  Sept  *ov6i), 
the  second  named  of  four  sons  of  Issachar  (Gen.  xlvi, 
18).  Rai900.  This  name  is  also  written ''Pua"  in  the 
A.V.  (Numb,  xxvi,  28),  and  "Push,"  margin  «Phu- 
vah  "  (1  Chron.  vii,  1).  His  descendants  are  called 
*<Punites"  (Numb,  xxvi,  28> 

Fhygel'lua  (Gr.  ^vycXXoc*  perh.  a  JugiHve),  a 
Christian  of  Asia,  who  being  at  Rome  during  PauFs  im- 
prisonment, deserted  him  in  his  necessity  (2  Tim.  i,  15). 
A.D.  6i.  '*  It  is  open  to  question  whether  this  repu- 
diation of  the  apostle  was  joined  with  a  declension  from 
the  faith  (see  Buddsnis,  EooL  ApottoL  ii,  810),  and 
whether  the  open  display  of  the  feeling  of  Asia  took 
place— at  least  so  far  as  Phygellus  and  Hermogenes 
were  concerned — at  Rome.  It  was  at  Rome  that  One- 
siphorus,  named  in  the  next  verse,  showed  the  kindness 
for  which  the  apostle  invokes  a  blessing  on  his  house- 
hold in  Asia :  so  perhaps  it  was  at  Rome  that  Phygel- 
lus displayed  that  change  of  feeling  towards  Paul  which 
the  apostle's  former  followers  in  Asia  avowed.  It  seems 
unlikely  that  Paul  would  write  so  forcibly  if  Phygellus 
had  merely  neglected  to  visit  him  in  bis  captivity  at 
Rome.  He  may  have  forsaken  (see  2  Tim.  iv,  16)  the 
apostle  at  some  critical  time  when  his  support  was  ex- 
pected ;  or  he  may  have  been  a  leader  of  some  party 
of  nominal  Christians  at  Rome,  such  as  the  apostle  de- 
scribes at  an  earlier  period  (PhiL  i,  15, 16)  opposing  him 
there.  Dean  EUicott,  on  2  Tim.  i,  15,  who  is  at  vari- 
ance with  the  ancient  Greek  commentatore  as  to  the 
exact  force  of  the  phrase  'they  which  are  in  Asia,* 
states  various  opinions  concerning  their  aversion  to 
Paul  The  apostle  himself  seems  to  have  foreseen  it 
(Acts  XX,  80) ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  fact  incon- 
sistent with  the  general  picture  of  the  state  of  Asia  at  a 
later  period  which  we  have  in  the  first  three  chapten 
of  the  Revelation."— Smith. 

Phylaotery  (fvXoKrnfHov,  a  receptacle  for  safe* 
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kNping),  I  HoiD  iqiun  box,  mtila  either  of  pwthBKot 
«  blcck  eilf-fkin,  in  vrbicb  in  snclond  ilipa  ot  p<uch- 
mmt  or  reUom  with  Ezod.  xiii,  3-30, 11-17',  DeoLn, 
4-9, 13-2J,  wiJucD  on  Chrm,  and  which  an  won  on  the 
bud  lod  left  um  by  every  strict  Jaw  on  weak-diy 
moTDingii  duriDg  the  time  of  pn^r. 

t.  JVonK  iMcf  ill  ^^ntlCnKtaiL— The  c;reek  lenD  fv- 
XaKrqfusv  —pii/laclerf,  ii  ■  Utcr  upioiioii  used  in  tbe 
N.  T.  for  (he  O.  T.  wonl  PB^is,  plur.  ntoia,  "frtmt- 
Wi,"  which  is  rendered  yi'^W,  pr/n/tr-^fiUtli,  hj  the 
Cbaldef  pinphrue*  orOnkelD*  and  Jonithin  b.-Uzzie], 
u  well  u  by  tbe  unuiimotiB  voice  of  Jewiih  tndition. 
Il  ii  DOW  generallj  agreed  by  lexicogiaphen  that,  ao 
coiding  Is  the  analog;  of  ^33i  which  itanda  for  s^Vs, 
Ukd  =213,  which  itandi  for  31=3,  and  which  are 
brmed  by  the  reduplication  of  tbe  chief  two  radical  let- 
ten,  PEsis  itaiids  lor  T^^B^,  from  e\-.iS,  lo  Mvf 
rovnf  (Ewald,  Ldkiiack  der  i/drdiicim  Bprmie,  $  lU, 
c),ind  that  it  deaolee  a  tie,  a  bemd,  a/rontia.  Tbe 
Sept  in  all  the  three  initance*  in  which  "pi  TB^S^U^ 
7^W  occoni  CEjwd.  liii,  16;  Deot  vi,  B;  xi,  18),  ren- 
der! it  by  aadXtvrm-  wpi  i^aXniv  sov,  a^fixtart  te- 
/an  Uh6  rya,  with  which  Symmacbiu  and  Theodo- 
tim  agree.  The  rendering  of  Aquila,  ei'c  driVoEni, 
/ir  <u  DHiiioraUe  (comp.  Honlfai 
rtn.),  la  to  the  aune  effect.  Philo  (ii,  368),  however, 
tniulilee  it  ma/tiva  rpb  i^oX/iuv,  end  aflerwuda 
■dil)  that  it  ie  to  be  a  conitanl  pendulum  (aaXoy  ix>< 
Tavra  iiyovnaw)  to  summon  the  sight  by  its  molli 
to  a  very  dear  inapection.  HenTeld  (^Gachichle  da 
Vdha  itraA.  ii,  224)  infen  from  thia  that  Pbilo  mm ' 
eilber  have  read  aakcarov  in  the  SepL,  oi  talten  the 
before  it  aa  tii/(iu>fiw,and  usjgna  lo  :]1E}  the  senae  oTi 
wan  ioctwnrdi  laidfoTKiaSt,  vindicating  for  niBaia 
the  meaning  of prndniHiBi  jmirffiit  omamtst,  HeizfeM, 
noreover,  mainlain*  that  thia  rendering  is  mnr 
mooy  with  thi  litllt  komcM,  or  ipiare  boxti,  cod 
■he  pbjlacteriea,  and  that  it  escapes  (he  following  ob- 
jections lo  tbe  current  rendering  of  it  by  hndni^roinHl: 
(1)  Id  tbe  pbyUcteries  lie  box  in  the  front  is  the  prin- 
«pil  part,  and  not  tbe  strap  round  tbe  head  which  holili 
it;  aoJ  (2)  the  TBU'^::  ia  to  be  "bHiaa  Ihe  tyti,' 
which  does  not  tally  with  forehead  tie  {SlinAmdt). 
The  luime  ^^^^BF*,  pmyer-jaUU,  by  which  tbe  Chaldee 
paiaphrasi*  and  the  Sjriac  version  render  ri1Bala,and 
which  is  the  common  appellation  for  tbe  phylacteries 
among  Ihe  Jews  to  the  present  day,  owes  ila  origin  to 
tbe  bet  that  the  pbylacterin  are  worn  during  prayet- 
time.  Hence  Ihe  pliiraE  ^''^''Br  baa  tbe  masculine  ler- 
Joination  to  diatinguiab  it  from  the  feminine  r^!i'*BT1, 
which  denotes  prageri,  just  es  the  plural  masculine 
Csnr  denotes  ptalini,  ii 
imne  plural  n^brin,pFai 

%  The  Mamier  in  icAie*  Ihe  Phyladtria  art  MaJt  and 
C«i— AatheMosaicUw(Exod.xiii,l6;  Dei 
xi,  IS)  girrs  no  ipeciBc  directions  how  the  phylacleriee 
are  to  be  made,  but  simply  says  that  they  are  to  be  of 
a  double  nature,  viz.  for  the  hand  and  between  tbe  eyee, 
the  Jewish  canooa  have  enacted  minute  regulationa 
■boot  the  arrangement  and  nae  of  tbem.  A  piece  tif 
leather  is  soaked,  stretched  on  ■  Kinara  block  cut  for  the 
purpose,  sewed  together  with  gnt-strings  while  wet,  and 
left  on  tbe  block  till  it  is  dried  and  stillened,  so  thai 
when  it  is  taken  off  it  foims  a  (n'<3)  square  leatbei 
box  (Jeraalm  MtgiUa,  iv,  6).  As  tbe  Mosaic  eodi 
njoins  one  for  the  band  and  anoOiCT  fur  tbe  head,  Iwi 
■Kh  baiti  (QTS)  are  requisite  for  making  tbe  phy< 
iieteriea.  The  box  of  which  the  pbyUctery  for  tbi 
bead  (T>  bo  n^BP)  is 
■de,  and  only  one  celt  ii 
pvchnoit  strip  wiih  tba  Snu  faUowiog  at 
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ten  theteoD  in  fonr  oolnmns,  eaeb  colnmn  having  seven 
linca.  Od  column  i  ia  written  Exod.ziii,  1-10,  treating 
on  the  sauetiflcation  of  the  Brat-bom,  and  containing 

InjunetioD  about  (be  phylacteries ;  on  coL  ii,  £xod. 

11-16,  which  alio  treats  on  the  sanctiflcation  of  tbe 
first-born,  and  repeau  tbe  inJonctioD  about  the  phylac- 
teries; on  coL  iii,  DenL  vi,  4-9,  enjoining  that  the  law 
and  the  command  about  the  phylacteries  shonld  be  in- 
culcated into  the  minds  of  (be  rising  generation;  and 
on  coU  iv  is  written  Dent,  xi,  IS-SI,  describing  (be  bleat- 
ing attachsd  to  tbe  keeping  of  tbe  law,  and  to  the  ob- 
servance of  tbe  command  abont  the  phylacteries.  The 
order,  tberefore,  of  the  passages  of  Scripture  is  as  fol- 


Tbe  slip  is  rolled  up,  put  iuaide,  lied  wilb  white  and 
well-washed  hairs  of  a  calf  or  cow,  generally  obtained 
from  the  tail,  and  put  into  the  box ;  a  Bap  connected 
with  the  brim  ia  then  drawn  over  tbe  open  part  and 
sewed  firmly  down  to  tbe  thick  leather  brim,  in  Such  a 
manner  aa  to  form  a  loop  on  one  side,  through  wbid) 
[isiiia  a  very  long  leather  strap  (FlS^it*^),  wherewith 
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the  pbytacteiy  is  fastened  to  tbe  arm.  The  box  of 
which  tbe  phylactery  for  tbe  beul  (ICK^  ^U  n^BP) 
is  made  has  on  the  outside  to  tbe  riRbt  the  regular 
tbree-pionged  letter  Skm,  being  sn  abbreviation  for 
ITS,  tkt  Almighly,  and  on  the  left  side  a/our-prongtd 
letter  Shin  (SaibaH,  28  b).  In  Ihe  innde  are  four  cdls, 
in  which  are  deposited  four  slips  of  parchment,  whereon 
are  written  the  same  four  passages  of  Scripture  as  on 
tbeonesllpin  tbe  phylactery  for  tbe  hand.  Tbe  box  is 
closed  in  Ihe  same  minner,  and  a  thong  passes  through 
tbe  loop  with  whicb  it  ia  fastened  (o  the  bead. 

Tbe  phylacteries,  like  tbe  Memxai,  L  e.  tbe  scroUa 
on  (he  door-poata,  must  be  writlen  in  Hebrew  cbarac- 
lera,  while  the  Uw  may  be  writlen  in  Greek  (Uishna, 
MtgiUa,  i,  8).  Every  Jew,  rrom  the  time  that  he  ia 
Ibitteen  years  of  ag^  "!"■>  ^  '*  conuUeied  a  member 
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PhjlKter?  tar  the  Head. 

of  tbe  Dongregation  (ITiXQ  13),  ia  obliged  lo  wen  the 
phyUctetiea  during  the  tine  of  moming  prayer,  every 
diy  ex(»pt  OD  Sabbeth  ud  feMiTil*.  Before  commenc- 
ing his  (levotiona  be  flnt  puts  on  one  on  the  left  (rm 
thcougb  the  aling  formed  by  the  long  strap.  Having 
faitenedit  juit  above  the  elbow,  on  the  inner  part  oT  the 
naked  arm,  in  auch  a  manner  that  vben  the  arm  i<  bent 
tbe  pbyUcteiy  may  touch  the  fleah  end  be  near  the 
heart,  lu  fulfil  tbe  precept,  "  Ye  ahall  lay  up  Ibeae  worda 
in  your  heart,"  be  Arat  twiata  the  long  atrap  three  timea 
close  to  the  phylacter;',  forming  a  HAiit,  which  itaada 
for  ■'IB),  lie  Almigktg,  pronouncing  the  following  beoe- 
diclion  :  "Bteaaed  act  thou,  0  Lord  out  God,  King  of  the 
univerae,  who  haat  aanctified  us  with  thy  command- 
tncnls  and  enjoined  us  to  put  on  tbe  phylacterita."  He 
then  twiata  the  long  leather  atnp  aeven  timet  around 
the  arm  (in  the  fann  of  two  Shim,  one  with  three 
prongi  and  the  other  with  four),  and  puta  on  tbe  pbj- 
laclery  on  the  head,  placing  it  exactly  in  tbe  centre 
between  the  eyes,  ao  as  lo  touch  the  spot  where  the  hair 
begins  to  grow,  and  before  he  aecures  it  pronouncei  tbe 
following  benediction :  "  Bteaaed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our 
God,  King  of  the  noirene,  who  bast  aanctified  ua  with 
thy  coromandmenls,  and  enjoined  upon  ua  the  command 
■boot  the  phylacteriea;"  and  immediately  after  ailjual- 
ing  it  laya,  "Bleaaed  be  tbe  name  of  the  glorv  of  hii 
kingdom  forever  and  ever"  (Slaimonidea,  lad  lla-Che- 
tata, nUclioa  Tcphillin,lr,b}.    He 
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of  tbe  long  laather  atnp  thiM  timea  anand  hia  mlddk 
Onger,  and  tbe  reraainder  anaiid  tbe  hand,  saying, "  I 
wUl  batrotb  thee  unto  me  forever,  yea,  I  wiil  bemth 
tbee  unto  dm  in  righteooaaMa  and  in  judgment,  and  ia 
lariag-kindneaB,  and  in  meicy,  and  thou  ^lalt  know  tbe 
Lord"  (Ho&  u,  19). 

There  ia  no  apedal  cantn  about  tbe  alie  of  the  bmea 
(&'<r3)  which  contain  tbe  alipa,  and  thus  caoatitnlB 
Iba  phylacteriea.  They  an  generally  made  an  inch 
and  a  half  aquare,  and  are  worn  during  morning  praycT) 
except  on  Sabbath  and  feativala,  becauae  theae  daj'a  be- 
ing themaelvea  a  sign  (t^^X)  require  no  other  sign  or 
pledge  (Haimonidea,  tW.  iv,  10).  The  pious  Jews  wbo 
are  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  law,  and  in  meditation^ 
alao  wear  them  during  tbeae  hallowed  engagements; 
they  make  the  phylacteries  a  little  iaigei  than  the 
ordinary  ones  to  give  more  apace,  and  faence  more  di*- 
tiiKtoesa  to  every  letter  and  word  composing  the  writ- 
ing inaide,  and  walk  with  the  phylacleties  on  from  one 
place  to  another.  Tbe  hypocrites  among  the  Phaiiaea 
imitated  this,  and  made  their  phylacteries  more  than 
ordinarily  large,  lo  aa  to  make  tbem  conapicuous  and 
viaible  to  any  one  at  a  diatance,  thereby  lo  indicate  that 
they  were  praying  or  in  holy  mcdilalion,  which  our 
Saviour  rebuked  (HalL  xxiii,  5).  If  tbe  phylacteriea 
are  written  by  an  infidel  they  must  be  burned ;  and  if 
written  by  a  Samaritan,  an  informer,  a  alave,  a  woman, 
or  a  minor,  they  are  unlawful  and  mnat  be  abut  up 
(Haimonidea,  Md.  i,  13).  Tbe  Saddocecs  wore  the 
phylacteries  on  the  forehead  or  bmw,  and  on  the  palm 
of  the  hand  (Maimonides,  ibid,  iv,  B). 

a.  OrigiH  end  Daig«  n/  Ike  Phyladtrif—M  ia  the 
unanimous  i-oice  of  Jewish  tradition  Ihat  the  phylac- 
tecies  are  enjoined  in  Exod.  xiii,  9,  IB;  Deut.  vi,8-,  li, 
18.  It  ia  true  (hat  Raahbam  and  Abcn-Etca  (on  Exod: 
xiii,  9),  wbo  are  followed  by  De  Lyra,  Calvin,  biabop 
I'atiick,  H.  Michaelia,  Keil,  et&,  take  the  paasagea  in 
question  in  a  figurative  aenie.  But  against  this  tbe  ad- 
vocates of  tbe  usage  urge  that — (I.)  It  is  inconceivabla 
that  tbe  same  declaration  should  be  used  four  times 
fignralively,  there  being  no  paisllel  for  such  a  usage 
throughout  the  whole  PentaUacb.  (2.)  In  two  caaea 
out  uf  the  four  (DeuL  vi,  9;  xi,  30),  tlie  injunctiou  ia 
immediately  followed  by  the  command  about  Ihe  Mttu- 
ziii,which  is  generally  admitted  to  be  literal  [leeHazD- 
XAJi],  and  it  ia  against  all  sound  rules  of  exegesis  to 
take  one  command  In  a  figurative  and  the  other  in  a 
literal  aense.  (8.)  In  every  one  of  the  four  iostanCM 
wherein  the  injunction  ia  given,  tbe  expreaNon  Htit  U 
used,  which  in  all  olbei  passages  of  Scripture  invariably 
denetea  a  riiiiU  tign,  given  either  to  attest  an  event  or 
doctrine  stated  in  tbe  faregoing  passage,  or  to  serve  aa  a 
Now,  on  tbe  supposition  that  the  whole 
ia  to  be  taken  figuratively,  it  would  be 
no  aign  whatever,  and  the  term  *,in:T^  could  not  have 
been  substituted  for  the  technical  expression  TE^^O^, 
as  it  is  in  Exod.  xiii,  9.  (4.)  Tbe  tnd  of  the  external 
action  enjoined  in  the  fint  clause  of  Exod.  xiii,  9  is  im. 
mediately  introduced  in  the  aecond  clause  by  "J^C^, 
"  Ihal  tbe  law  of  the  Lord  may  be  in  thy  mouth  j"  where- 
as, as  Philippsobn  rightly  remarks,  the  simple  conjunc- 
tion 1  would  be  required  if  the  preceding  words  had  the 
tame  internal  %uralive  meaning.  (5.)  It  was  a  com* 
roon  cuatom  in  ondent  days  for  thoae  who  engaged  in 
military  service,  or  devoted  themselves  lo  tbe  worship 
of  a  special  deity,  to  be  marked  dlher  on  tbe  forehead 
or  on  the  band,  or  on  botb  (Veget  de  MilU.  ii,  5 ;  Herod. 
ii,  113 ;  Lucian,  Z>e  «yr.  ZJca,  59 ;  ^nof.  Au.  vii,  381  sq.). 
Thus  the  high-priest,  as  being  especially  consecrated  to 
tbe  service  of  Jchorab,  had  inscribed  in  tbe  plate  on 
the  front  of  bis  head  "Holiness  to  the  Lord"  (ExocL 
xxviii,86),the  ordinary  servants  of  Jehovah  were  ooiD- 
manded  to  have  a  mark  (Eaek.  ix,  4, 6)  ^  and  at  tbe  in- 
gathering of  larael  we  are  lotd  that  even  the  botMa 
shall  have  written  upon  their  bella  "UoUnen  to  tlse 
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Lord**  (Zech.  xir,  20);  while  the  wonhlppen  of  the 
beast  sre  represented  as  betring  hia  inscription  on  their 
foreheads  and  arms  (Rev.  vii,  8 ;  xiii,  1^18 ;  xir,  9-11 ; 
xri,  2;  xix,  20;  xx,  4).  The  Moalenia,  Nuaaifleh  and 
Bedawln  Arabs,  to  the  preaent  day,  either  tie,  or  have 
tattooed,  on  their  hands  and  foreheads  select  pasaagea 
of  the  Koran.  It  was  therefore  natural  that  the  Mosaic 
law,  which  forbids  tattooing  (Lev.  xix,  28),  should  ap- 
propriate, for  the  service  of  thje  Most  High,  the  innocent 
and  generally  prevailing  custom,  which  the  lawgiver 
ooold  not  eradicate,  of  wearing  ornaments  and  tokens, 
with  inscriptions  declaring  that  they  belonged  to  Jeho- 
vah, and  that  the  Lord  is  their  Redeemer.  This  uni- 
veisal  custom  would  of  itself  be  sufficient  argument  for 
taking  the  injunction  in  its  literal  sense,  even  if  we  had 
not  the  support  of  the  ancient  versions  and  the  undevi- 
ating  practiop  of  the  synagogue ;  and  be  it  remembered 
that  even  the  Sadducees,  who  rejected  tradition  and 
adhered  to  the  simple  meaning  of  the  law,  also  wore 
phylacteries.  As  to  the  phrase  "]3b  nib  is  W2r\D 
(Prov.  iii,3,  etc),  which  is  frequently  quoted  in  support 
of  the  spiritual  meaning,  it  must  be  observed  that  it  too 
is  to  be  taken  literally,  inasmuch  as  TV\i  does  not  de- 
note tie  extemaJJroMl  oftkt  breasif  but  the  tablet  which 
the  ancients  wore  on  their  hearts.  It  is  the  same  as 
Dp3B,  which  so  frequently  occurs  in  the  Mishna  (comp^ 
KtUatf  xxiv,  7),  and  which  the  Greeks  called  IIiVo^, 
and  the  Bomans  Pugittaret,  This  tableff  when  made  of 
wood,  was  called  FTtb  (Isa.  xxx,  8 ;  Habak.  ii,  2) ;  when 
of  metal,  it  was  termed  'Jl'^bl  (Isa.  viii,  1),  and  when  it 
was  of  stone  it  was  denominated  D*^32X.  The  argu- 
ment of  Spencer,  that  because  the  Sept.  renders  niBhdlld 
by  aaaXtvra,  and  not  ^vAocr^puz,  therefore  this  ver- 
sion did  not  understand  it  literally,  **  inter  eos  (qui  le- 
gem illam  sensu  tantum  metaphorico  exponendam  cen- 
suerant)  LXX  cum  primis  notandi  veniunt,  qui  quod 
in  Moiai  est  nifiZSl  13  ipsi  non  ^tKacnipta  sed  aaaXitfra 
transtulerunt**  {De  Leg.  Hebreeor,  ritual  lib.  iv,  c  2),  ig- 
nores the  fact  that  ^vXocrijpfa  is  a  term  which  obtained 
at  a  much  later  period  as  an  equivalent  for  l^b&n.  Jo- 
sephos,  too,  who  like  all  the  ancient  and  modem  Jews 
takes  the  injunction  literally,  does  not  render  niBISlD 
by  ^vXaicriipia  (Ant.  iv,  8,  13).  The  fact  is,  that  in 
very  early  days  there  was  no  fixed  and  technical  term 
for  thooe  frontlets.  Hence  Herzfeld  (Gttck.  dti  Volkes 
Itrael,  ii,  223)  has  pointed  out  that  the  phylacteries  are 
meant  in  2  Kings  xi,  12,  where  the  high-priest  is  said 
to  have  pnt  upon  Joash  ^  the  crown  and  the  m*79 ;" 
and  Dnachak  (Jotqohut  und  die  TradUian,  p.  85)  sup- 
poses that  the  TtphUUn  are  meant  by  niirn  "ll^t  (Isa. 
viii,  16).  The  injunction  about  the  phylacteries  was  so 
generally  observed  among  the  Jews  after  the  Babylo- 
nian caprivity,  that  the  writeis  of  them  found  it  a  most 
lucrative  hnsiiieaa  Hence  we  are  told  that  ^  twenty- 
four  fast  days  were  ordained  by  the  Great  Synagogue, 
in  order  that  the  writers  of  the  scrolls  of  th^  law,  the 
phylacteries,  and  the  mezuzahs,  might  not  grow  rich, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  not  allowed  to  write  them  on 
these  days**  {Puachim^  50  5).  In  harmony  with  the 
design  of  the  phylacteries,  Maimonides  propounds  their 
utility,  when  he  remarks :  "  The  sacred  influence  of  the 
phylacteries  is  very  great ;  for  as  long  as  one  wears  them 
on  his  head  and  arm  he  is  obliged  to  be  meek,  God- 
fearing, must  not  suffer  himself  to  be  carried  away  by 
laughter  or  idle  talk,  nor  indulge  in  evil  thoughts;  but 
most  turn  his  attention  to  the  words  of  truth  and  up- 
rightness" (Kitto),  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  these 
appendages,  being  regarded  more  or  less  in  the  light  of 
amuletSk  engender  superstition,  has  led  interpreters  gen- 
erally to  view  the  sacred  injunction  as  a  spiritual  or 
figurative  precept  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  Karaites, 
Gfodns,  Schdttgen  (^Her,  /r«6.  i,  194),  RoeenmUller, 
HengBtenberg  {PmL  i,  468  sq.)^  and  most  others.    In 
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Matt,  xxiii,  5  only  they  are  called  fuXtuerfipuif  either 
becanse  they  tended  to  promote  obser^'ance  of  the  law 
(ad  fiyiififfv  l^f  tv  roi^  Ocov,  Just  Mart  DiaL  e,  Trypk, 
p.  205,  for  which  reason  Luther  happily  renders  the 
word  by  Denksettel)f  or  from  the  use  of  them  as  amu- 
lets (Lat  pnMa,  Gr.  wepcawro,  Grotiua  ad  Bfatt  xxiii, 
5).  ^vXatniipiov  is  the  ordinaiy  Greek  word  for  an  am* 
ulet  (Plutarch,  ii,  878,  B,  where  ^vX. = the  Soman  buUa)^ 
and  is  used  appartntig  with  this  meaning  by  a  Greek 
translator  (Ezek.  xiii,  18)  for  n*ir!03,  cushions  (Rosen- 
mUller,  SckoL  ad  loc  i;  Schleusner,  i>x.  tii  N,  7.). 
Jerome  (on  Matt  xxiii,  5)  says  they  were  thus  used  in 
his  day  by  the  Babylonians,  Persians,  and  Indians,  and 
condemns  certain  Christian  *'  mulierculsD**  for  similariy 
using  the  Gospels  ("  parvula  evangelia,"  fiipKia  fiiKpa, 
Chrys.)  as  frtpidftfiaraf  especially  the  Prooem.  to  St. 
John  (comp.  Chrysost  I/om.  in  Afatt,  78).  The  Koran 
and  other  sacred  books  are  applied  to  the  same  purpose 
to  this  day  (HoUinger,  //iff.  Orient,  i,  8,  p.  301 ;  De  m' 
minis  OriinL  xvit  s(]. ;  *<  The  most  esteemed  of  all  Che- 
gabs  is  a  Mfishaf,  or  copy  of  the  Koran,"  Lane,  Mod, 
EgypL  i,  888).  Scaliger  even  supposes  that  phyUuster- 
ies  were  designed  to  supersede  those  amulets,  the  use  of 
which  had  been  already  learned  by  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt  See  Axuurr.  There  waa  a  spurious  book 
called  PhylacU  Angdorum,  where  pope  Gelasius  evi- 
dently understood  the  word  to  mean  *' amulets^"  for  he 
remarks  that  Phylacteria  ought  rather  to  be  ascribed 
to  devils.  In  this  sense  they  were  expressly  forbidden 
by  pope  Gregory  (^  Si  quis  . . .  pbylacteriis  usus  fuerit, 
anathema  sit,"  Sixt  Senensis,  BihL  Sonet,  p.  92;  comp. 
Can.  36,  ConctL  Laod.). 

The  expression  **  they  make  broad  their  phylacteries" 
(wKarifvovot  rd  ^v\.  avra>v.  Matt  xxiii,  5)  refers  not 
so  much  to  the  phylactery  itself,  which  seems  to  have 
been  of  a  prescribed  breadth,  as  to  the  esse  (nsC^SKp)  in 
which  the  parchment  was  kept,  which  the  Pharisees 
(among  their  othet  pretentious  customs,  Mark  vii,  8, 4 ; 
Luke  V,  83,  etc)  made  as  conspicuous  as  they  could 
(Reland,  Antiq, it, 9, 15).  Misled  probably  by  the  term 
vXarvvoviTif  and  by  the  mention  of  the  n2S*^2C,  or  fringe 

(Numb.  XV,  88,  Sept  KKStcfia  vaxiv^ipov  iiri  rd  Kpdo^ 
vUa  r«uv  Trrifwyiuv)  in  connection  with  them,  £pi- 
phanius  sa3r8  that  they  were  irXdrta  mffuxra  nop^vpaci 
like  the  Roman  hitidaw^  or  the  stripes  on  a  Dalmatic 
cloak  (rd  H  <nifiara  rtjc  Trop^vpac^XaKrrfpta  libt^offtv 
01  ^ffp(/3aifi(Vot  fiirovopaiuVf  c.  Hcer,  i,  83 ;  Sixt  Sen. 
L  c).  He  says  that  these  purple  stripes  were  worn  by 
the  Pharisees  with  fringes,  and  four  pomegranates,  that 
no  one  might  touch  them,  and  hence  he  derivea  their 
name  (Reland,  A  ntiq,  ii,  9, 15).  But  that  this  is  an  error 
is  clearly  shown  by  Scaliger  (Elench,  Trihcer.  viii,  66 
sq.).  It  is  said  that  the  Pharisees  wore  them  always, 
whereas  the  common  people  only  used  them  at  prayers, 
because  thev  were  considered  to  be  even  holier  than  the 
y^^t  or  golden  plate,  on  the  priest's  tiara  (Exod.  xxviii, 
36),  since  that  had  the  sacred  name  once  engraved,  but 
in  each  of  the  Tephillin  the  tetragrammaton  recurred 
twenty-three  timea  (Carpzov,  App,  Critic,  196).  Again 
the  Pharisees  wore  the  ttphiUah  above  the  elbow,  but 
the  Sadducees  on  the  palm  of  the  hand  (Goodwyn,  L  c.). 
The  modem  Jews  only  wear  them  at  morning  prayers, 
and  sometimes  at  noon  (Leo  of  Modena,  /.  c).  In  our 
Lord's  time  they  were  worn  by  all  Jews,  except  the 
Karaites,  women,  and  slaves.    Boys,  when  (at  the  ago 

of  thirteen  years  and  a  day)  they  become  n*12CQ  *^93 
(sons  of  the  commandments),  were  bound  to  wear  them 
(Baba  Berac.  foL  22, 1,  in  Glossa),  and  therefore  they 
may  have  been  used  even  by  our  Lord,  as  he  merely 
discountenanced  their  tdmse.  The  suggestion  waa  made 
by  Scaliger  (L  c),  and  led  to  a  somewhat  idle  contro- 
versy. Lightfoot  (ffor.  Il^r.  ad  Matt,  xxiii,  6)  and 
Otho  (Lex,  Bab,  p.  656)  agree  with  Scaliger,  but  Carp- 
zov (/.  c.)  and  others  strongly  deny  it,  from  a  belief 
that  the  entire  use  of  phylacteries  arose  from  an  error. 
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The  rabbins  even  declared  that  God  wore  them,  arguing 
from  Isa.  Ixii,  8 ;  Deut  xxxiii,  2 ;  Isa.  xlix,  16»  Per- 
haps this  was  a  pious  fraud  to  inculcate  their  ute ;  or  it 
may  have  had  some  mystic  meaning  {ZohoTf  pL  ii,  foL 
2 ;  Carpzov,  /.  c.)<  but  the  rabbins  disapproved  the  ap- 
plication of  them  to  charm  wounds  or  to  lull  children 
to  sleep  {Id,  Leg,  253 ;  Maimonides,  De  IdoL  ii)«  He 
who  worn  them  was  supposed  to  prolong  his  da3rs  (Isa. 
xxxviii,  16)>  but  he  who  did  not  was  doomed  to  per- 
dition, since  he  thereby  broke  eight  affirmative  precepts 
(Maimonides,  Tepkil,  iv,  26).  We  have  a  specimen  of 
this  style  of  interpretation  in  the  curious  literalism  of 
Kimchi's  comment  on  Psa.  i,  2.  Starting  the  objection 
that  it  is  impossible  to  meditate  in  God's  law  day  and 
night,  because  of  sleep,  domestic  cares,  etc.,  he  answers 
that  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  text  it  is  sufficient  to  wear 
tephiUm!  In  spite  of  these  considerations,  Justin  (^DiaU 
c.  TrypK  L  c),  Chrysostom,  Euthymius,  Theophylact, 
and  many  modems  (Baumgarten,  Coram,  i,  479 ;  Winer, 
s.  V.  Phylact.) ,  prefer  the  literal  meaning.  It  rests,  there- 
fore, with  them  to  account  for  the  entire  absence  of  all 
allusion  to  phylacteries  in  the  O.  T.  The  passages  in 
Proverbs  (ut  sup.)  contain  no  such  reference,  and  in 
Ezek.  xxiv,  17,  ^KD  means  not  a  phylactery  (as  Jarchi 
says),  but  a  tnrban  (Gesen.  Tlteaaur,  p.  1089).~-Smith. 
i.  Literature, — Besides  the  authors  already  quoted 
(Sixt  S&ensis,  Reland,  Lightfoot,  Sch5ttgen,  Carpzov, 
Hettinger,  Gooidwyn,  Rosenmtlller,  etc),  see  the  follow- 
ing, to  whom  they  refer :  Surenhusius,  Miskna  ad  Tract, 
Berachoth,  p.  8,  9 ;  Beck,  De  Judatorum  ligamentis  pre- 
cativiSf  and  De  utu  Phylad,  (1679) ;  Basnage,  Hitt,  des 
JttifSfYf  xii,  12  sq. ;  Braunins,  De  Vest,  Saeerd,  p.  7  sq. ; 
Buxtorf,  Synag,  Jud,  p.  170  sq. ;  Maimonides,  Yad  Ha- 
eatk,  p.  2,  8 ;  Ugolino,  De  Pkylader.  ffebraor,  in  The- 
saur,  tom.  xxi ;  Townley,  Reasons  for  the  Laws  of  Mo- 
set,  p.  850;  Bodenschatx,  GottesdienstL  Verfassung  d, 
Judm,  iv,  15  sq. ;  Gropp,  De  Phylact.  (Leips.  1708)  ; 
Otho,  Lex,  Rabbin,  p.  756 ;  Wagenseil,  Sota,  c.  ii,  p.  397 
sq. ;  Spencer,  De  Leg,  llehr,  IV,  i-vii ;  Herzfeld,  Gesch,  d, 
Jud,  ii,  223  sq. ;  the  Derech  ha-Chagim  (Vienna,  1859), 
p.  24  sq. ;  Hochmuth,  in  Ben  Chananga,  p.  215 ;  and  the 
monographs  cited  by  Volbeding,  IwUx  Programmatumj 
p.  180.    See  Frontlet. 

Fhyllobolia  (from  ^uWov,  a  leaff  and  /SaXXw, 
to  throw),  a  custom  which  existed  among  the  ancient 
heathen  nations  of  throwing  flowers  and  leaves  on  the 
tombs  oi  the  dead.    The  Greek  was  placed  on  his  fu- 
neral bed  as  if  asleep,  wearing  a  white  robe  and  gar- 
land, the  purple  pall  half  hidden  by  numerous  chaplets, 
and  so  was  carried  out  to  his  burial  before  the  dawn  of 
day.  The  Komans,  deriving  the  custom  from  the  Greeks, 
covered  the  bier  and  the  funeral  pile  with  leaves  and 
(lowers.    It  is  not  an  unfrequent  custom  in  different 
parts  of  England  in  our  day  to  spread  flowers  on  and 
around  the  body  when  committing  it  to  the  coffin.    In 
Wales  also,  when  the  body  b  interred,  females  hasten 
with  their  aprons  full  of  flowers  to  plant  them  on  the 
grave.    The  practice  of  coimecting  flowers  with  the 
dead  seems  to  have  been  of  great  antiquity, 
for  an  Egyptian  of  high  rank  was  wont  to 
be  carried  to  his  sepulchre  in  a  sarcophagus 
adorned  with  lotus,  had  his  tomb  decked  with 
wreaths,  and  his  mummy -case  painted  with 
acacia  leaves  and  flowers.     The  use  of  the 
flowers  on  such  occasions  was  no  doubt  con- 
nected with  the  idea  of  Ufe  after  death. 


Physician  (M&\  rophe,acurer;  larpo^). 
Among  the  Hebrews,  as  among  the  ancients 
generally,  medical  remedies  (Exod.  xxi,  19) 
were  early  (comp.  Pliny,  xxix,  5)  d'lspensed  by 
a  special  class,  who  probably  derived  their  skill 
from  the  Egyptians  (Gen.  1, 1 ;  comp.  Herod,  ii, 
84;  iii,  1,129;  Diod.  Sic  i,  82 ;  Diog.  Laert  iti, 
8;  Pliny,  xxvi,  8;  xxix,  80;  see  Sprengel,  Ge- 
sckichie,  i,  62 ;  Wilkinson,  iii,  890),  who  were  fa- 


mous for  their  medicines  (Odgss,  iv,  229).  Their  aid 
was  at  first  made  use  of,  as  among  common  people  at 
all  times,  for  surgery  and  in  extraordinary  cases,  and 

medicines  (Exod.  i,  15 :  the  **  stools,"  O'^SSK,  there 
spoken  of  were,  according  to  Gesenitis,  The$,  Hd>,  p.  17, 
benches  or  seats  on  which  the  parturient  females  were 
seated;  but  the  word,  see  Studien  u,  Krit,  1834,  p.  81, 
626, 641 ;  1842,  p.  1048,  will  scarcely  bear  this  significa- 
tion, see  Ewald,  Gesch,  Isrt  i,  481,  and  Lengerke,  Kenan, 
p.  387)  were  regularly  employed  (see  Kail,  De  obstetrieib, 
matrum  Hebr,  in  y£g,  Hamb.  174iS).  In  later  times  He- 
brew prescriptions  obtained,  which  the  prophets  some- 
times applied  (2  Kings  iv,  21 ;  v,  10 ;  viii,  7 ;  xx,  7 ;  Isa. 
xxxviii ;  which  cases,  although  miraculous,  evince  the 
custom  of  seeking  relief  from  that  class  of  persons) ; 
mostly  for  external  injuries  or  complaints  (Isa.  i,  6; 
Ezek.  XXX,  21 ;  2  Kings  viii,  29 ;  ix,  15),  but  sometimes 
for  internal  maladies  (2  Chron.  xn,  12),  and  even  for 
mental  diseases  (1  Sam.  xvi,  16;  comp.  Josephos,  Ant, 
viii,  2, 5) ;  but  these  never  reached  any  extensive  degree 
of  science  (see  Buxtorf,  />r.  Chald,  s.  v.  KB*!).  The  re- 
sort to  physicians  was  very  general  before  and  especially 
after  the  exile  (2  Chron.  xvi,  12;  Jer.  viii,  22;  Sir. 
xxxviii,  1 ;  Mark  v,  26 ;  comp.  Luke  iv,  28 ;  v,  81 ;  viii, 
43;  see  Josephus,  War,  ii,  8,  6;  Doughtaii  Analecf.  ii, 
35),  and  eventually  medical  practitioners  could  be  found 
even  in  the  smaller  cities  of  the  land  (Josephus,  Life^ 
72;  comp.  Ant,  xiv,  18, 10).  Their  remedies  consistecl 
mostl}'  in  salves  (especially  balsam,  Jer,  x'ui,  22;  xlvi, 
11 ;  Ii,  8;  comp.  Prosp.  Alpin.  Med,  jEg,  118  sq.;  or  oily 
Luke  X,  84;  Mishna,  8abb,  xiv,  4;  including  the  oil- 
bath,  Josephus,  War,  i,  83,  5 ;  Mishna,  Berachoth,  i,  2), 
leaves  (Ezek.  xlvii,  12),  plasters  (e.  g.  ot  figs,  2  Kings 
XX,  7;  comp.  Pliny,  xxiii,  63;  Strabo,  xv,  713),  and 
bathing  in  mineral  springs  (Josephus,  A  nl.  xvii,  6,  5 ; 
Life,  16;  War,  i,  38,  5;  ii,  21,  6;  comp.  John  v,  2),  or 
in  flowing  streams  (2  Kings  v,  10).  Internal  nostruma 
are  again  and  again  recommended  in  the  Talmud  (see 
the  Mishna,  Sabb,  xiv,  8 ;  x^i,  6 ;  Joma,  viii,  6) ;  in 
the  Old  Test  honey  only  is  mentioned  (Pro v.  xvi,  24), 
which  still  holds  a  conspicuous  place  among  medical 
compounds  in  the  East  Specimens  of  the  Jewish  pre- 
scriptions may  be  seen  in  Lightfoot  on  Mark  v,  26  (tho 
formula  or  "  Recipe**  is  •^tY^'^b).  Surgical  operations  are 
mentioned  in  the  M'lshna  {Sabb,  xxii,  6;  Chelim,  xii,  4; 
comp.  Sabb,  vi,  5).  Great  curative  virtue  was  attrib- 
uted to  amulets  (Mishna,  Sabb,  vi,  2, 10),  incantations, 
charms,  the  touch  of  certain  individuals,  and  other  su- 
perstitions of  a  like  character  (2  Kings  v,  11  [comp. 
RosenmUller,  Morgenl.  iii,  227] ;  Josephus,  A  nL  viii,  5)  • 
especially  in  cases  of  hypochondria  or  supposed  dssmo- 
niacal  possession.  See  Amulet;  D.«moniac.  The 
priests  (Luke  xvii,  14)  were  appointed  by  the  law  (Lev. 
xii-xv)  the  civil  hesJch-wardens,  not  so  much  for  the 
cure  as  for  the  inspection  of  the  sick,  or  of  persons  sus- 
pected of  certain  maladies,  and  the  instructions  given 
to  them,  especially  respecting  endemic  diseases,  exhibit 
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A  veiy  careful  obseiration,  and  afford  apt  and  accurate 
tjtnptomi.  See  Leprosy;  Plaoub.  For  the  priests 
theouelves,  who,  in  consequence  of  being  obliged  to  per- 
form their  services  barefoot,  were  often  liable  to  catch 
cold  (see  Kail,  De  morbu  sacerdotum  V.  T,  Uafn.  1745), 
a  special  physidan  (medicus  vitcerum)  was  (in  later 
times)  appointed  at  the  Temple  (lightfoot,  p.  781). 
The  priests  must  have  obtained  considerable  anatomical 
knowledge  (comp.  the  Talmudic  abstract  on  osteology 
in  the  Mishna,  Oholotkf  i,  8)  from  the  daily  slaughter 
of  the  animal  sacrifices.  On  the  subject  generally,  see 
Boroer,  Diu,  de  iUxtu  medicina  ap.  vet,  £br,  (Viteb. 
1755);  Lindlinger,  Be  Ilebr.  vet,  arte  mediea  (1774); 
Sprengel,  Ve  mediema  Ebrceor.  diss,  (HaL  1789) ;  comp. 
Schmidt's  Bibl.  Medicus  (TUlL  1743) ;  also  Norberg,  De 
mediema  Arabum  (in  his  Opusc,  cuxuL  iii,  404  sq.); 
Wunderbar,  BUfHsch-talmudiscke  Median  (Riga,  1859). 
—Winer,  i,  91.    See  Medicdie. 

The  soperstitious  credulity  of  modem  Orientals  as  to 
curative  means  is  proverbiail,  and  has  been  noticed  by 
all  travellers.  The  Arabs  are  ready  to  put  faith  in  al- 
most any  Frank  as  a  professional  ''medicine  man"  or 
Aatim  (literally  ''wise  man"),  as  they  term  all  physi- 
cians. Prescriptions  of  all  sorts  are  at  once  tsken  by 
them,  However  absurd;  but  they  are  generally  unwiU- 
iog  to  exercise  the  patience,  care,  self-restraint,  and  es- 
pecially the  cleanliness  necessary  to  a  real  cure.  They 
expect  sadden  and  immediate  restoration,  and  invaria- 
bly prefer  extraordinary  to  simple  remedies.  All  this  is 
in  keeping  with  the  supernatural  character  of  the  nos- 
trums ordinarily  employed  by  them.  Indeed,  fatalism 
being  the  basis  of  Mohammedanism,  a  resort  to  direct 
divine  power  might  naturally  be  expected.    See  Su- 

PEBSTinON. 

"  It  is  a  very  prevalent  notion  among  the  Christians 
of  Europe  that  the  Muslims  are  enemies  to  almost  every 
branch  of  knowledge.  This  is  an  erroneous  idea ;  but  it 
is  true  that  their  studies,  in  the  present  age,  are  confined 
within  Tery  narrow  limits.  Very  few  of  them  study 
medicine,  chemistry  (for  our  first  knowledge  of  which 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Arabs),  the  mathematics,  or  as- 
tronomy. The  Egyptian  m^ical  and  surgical  practi- 
tioners  are  mostly  barbers,  miserably  ignorant  of  the 
scienoes  which  they  profess,  and  unsUlful  in  their  prso- 
tioe;  partly  in  consequence  of  their  being  prohibited  by 
their  religion  from  availing  themselves  of  the  advantage 
of  dissecting  human  bodies  But  a  number  of  young 
men,  natives  of  Egypt,  are  now  receiving  European  in- 
stmction  in  medicine,  anatomy,  surgery,  and  other  sci- 
ences, for  the  service  of  the  government.  Many  of  the 
Egyptians,  in  illness,  neglect  medical  aid,  placing  their 
whole  reliance  on  Providence  or  charms.  Alchemy  is 
more  stodied  in  this  country  than  pure  chemistry,  and 
astrology  more  than  astronomy"  (Lane,  Mod,  Egypt, 
1,239). 

Physiognomy  (from  ^v<ric,  nature^  and  yv&fAOVy 
an  index),  a  method,  rather  than  a  science,  of  discover- 
ing the  human  character  by  means  of  the  features,  es- 
pecially of  the  countenance.  To  some  extent  this  is 
instinctively  practiced,  as  all  have  learned  to  read  the 
natural  language  of  the  tones,  expression,  gesture,  etc., 
which  spontaneously  accompany  our  emotions.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  also  that  passions  or  states  of  mind  ha- 
bitually indulged  imprint  themselves  upon  the  linea- 
menta  of  the  face,  and  so  become  an  indication  of  char- 
acter. But  when  it  is  claimed  that  this  is  invariably 
the  case,  and  that  it  may  be  reduced  to  fixed  rules  of 
interpretation  which  will  serve  as  an  unerring  guide, 
the  principle  becomes  proverbially  deceptive.  Lavater 
is  especially  famous  for  his  fanciful  scheme  on  this  basis ; 
and  by  Campe  the  so-called  "facial  angle"  was  relied 
on  for  determining  the  comparative  intellectual  capaci- 
ty of  individuals;  but  experience  has  demonstrated  the 
fallacy  of  all  such  arbitrary  systems  of  physiognomy. 

Physiology  (from  ^v^tc,  nature,  and  Xoyoc,  a 
iUcourtey,  the  science  of  the  animal  constitution,  espe- 


cially in  man.  This  branch  of  self-knowledge  is  evi- 
dently of  the  highest  temporal  importance,  and  lies  at 
the  basis  of  the  practice  of  medicine.  Modem  educa- 
tion has  recognised  its  claims  by  incorporating  it  among 
the  common-school  studies;  and  few  of  the  coming  gen- 
eration, it  is  hoped,  will  be  so  ignorant  as  to  labor  under 
the  popular  delusions  and  superstitions  to  which  its  neg- 
lect in  former  ages  has  led. 

Flaggia,  Teramo  or  Ebasmo  (also  called  Teramo 
di  Zoagli),  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom  at  Zoagli,  in 
the  Genoese  sute,  near  the  banning  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. He  was  a  pupil  of  Lodovico  Brea,  and  painted  at 
GenosL  in  1547.  In  conjunction  with  Antonio  Semini 
he  painted  several  pictures  for  the  churches  at  Crenoa, 
the  most  esteemed  of  which  is  an  altar-piece  of  the 
Martyrdom  of  St,  A  ndrea,  in  the  church  of  that  saint. 
Lanzi  highly  commends  this  work,  and  says, "  None  can 
witness  this  very  beautiful  altar-piece  without  seeing 
traces  of  Brca's  style,  already  enlarged  and  changed 
into  one  more  modem."  He  also  painted  several  pieces 
by  himself,  at  Genoa  and  at  Chiavari.  See  Spooner, 
Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  ii,  689. 

Fiales,  Jean  Jaoqubs,  a  French  canonist,  was  bom 
in  1720  at  Mur-de-Barrez  (Avejivn).  Being  received 
as  a  lawyer  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris  (1747),  he  formed 
a  connection  with  Olaude  Mey,  one  of  the  supporters  of 
Jansenism,  and  both  gave  a  great  number  of  consultap> 
tions  and  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
appellants.  While  one  treated  of  the  great  questions 
of  public  law  and  jurisdiction,  the  other  gave  himself 
entirely  to  practice  relating  to  benefices.  Although  Pi- 
ales  lost  his  sight  in  1763,  he  lost  nothing  of  his  zeal 
for  the  cause  which  he  maintained,  and  M.  Dupin  says, 
"  There  is  no  counsellor  in  the  world  who  dictated  more 
consultations."  He  died  in  Paris  Aug.  4, 1789.  Un- 
foreseen changes  in  ecclesiastical  matters  have  rendered 
his  works  useless;  they  are,  Traile  de  la  Collation  des 
Bhiffices  (Par.  1754  and  1755,  5  vols.  12mo)  .—Ve  la 
Provision  de  la  Cour  de  Rome  a  litre  de  Privention  (2 
vols.  12mo) : — De  la  Devolution^  du  Divolu  et  des  Va- 
cances  deplein  Droit  (3  vols.  12mo): — De  PExpectative 
des  Graduis  (1758,  6  vols.  12mo)  i—Des  Commendes  ei 
des  Riserves  (8  vols.  12mo)  i—Des  Reparations  et  Re* 
constructions  des  tglises  (Par.  1762, 4  vols.  12mo ;  1788, 
5  vols.  12mo,  ed.  given  by  Camus).  The  first  volume 
(the  only  one  which  appeared)  of  the  Histoire  de  la 
FSte  de  la  Conception  is  attributed  to  Piales.  See  Jour» 
nal  Chritien  (1758  and  1759) ;  Camus  et  Dupin,  Biblioth, 
choisie  des  Litres  de  Droit ;  Pioot,  Mhnoires  Eccles,  tom. 
iv;  Feller,  Diet,  //»«.— lioefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Genirale, 
xl,32. 

Piane,  Giovanni  Maria  Dellk  (called  //  MoHna- 
retto)f  a  Genoese«painter,  was  bom  at  Genoa  in  the  year 
1660.  According  to  Ratti,  he  studied  under  Gio.  Bat- 
tisti  Gaulli,  whose  style  he  adopted,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  some  excellent  works  which  he  executed  for 
the  churches  at  Genoa,  but  more  by  the  excellence  of 
his  portraits.  Lanzi  highly  extols  his  Decollation  of 
St,  John  the  Baptist,  at  Sestri  di  Ponente.  He  also  says 
that  he  was  particularly  excellent  in  portraits,  and  that 
Crenoa  is  full  of  his  works  in  this  branch.  He  was  also 
invited  to  Parma  and  Piacenza,  where  he  furnished  the 
court  with  portraits,  and  executed  some  works  for  the 
churches.  He  was  afterwards  invited  to  Naples  by 
king  Charles  of  Bourbon,  who  appointed  him  his  paint- 
er, with  a  liberal  pension,  and  he  continued  in  this  ser- 
vice till  his  death  in  1745.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of 
the  Fine  Arts,i\,%%Q, 

PiaxistB  is  the  name  of  a  Roman  Catholic  order 
which  was  founded  by  St.  Joseph  Calasanza  or  Calasan- 
tius,  a  Spanish  nobleman  and  priest,  at  Rome  in  1607, 
and  was  approved  by  pope  Gregory  XV  in  1622  as  a 
congregation  of  regulated  clergy,  under  the  name  Pa^ 
tree  scholarum  piarum  (Fathers  of  the  pious  schools), 
Paul  y  was  the  first  pontiff  to  give  encouragement  to 
the  work  of  this  now  celebrated  order.   Until  that  time 
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CaUnanza  labored  at  Rome  only,  and  was  bo  remarkably 
BQeccflsful  in  getting  children  for  instruction  under  him* 
self  and  his  associates  that  his  work  was  gladly  accepted 
as  that  of  a  religious  order  by  1622.  Calasanza  was  the 
first  ganeral  of  the  congregation,  and  under  his  manage- 
ment it  spread  through  Poland,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
other  countries.  In  1860  the  Piarists  had  33  houses  in 
Germany,  28  in  Italy,  82  in  Hungary,  14  in  Poland,  and 
at  least  80  in  Spain.  In  Italy  they  have  since  been 
suppressed ;  and  the  only  country  in  which  the  Piarists 
conduct,  at  present,  educational  institutions  of  note  is 
the  Austro-Uuugarian  monarchy.  In  Gis-Iitbuanian 
Aostria,  in  1870,  they  had  29  houses  with  297  members; 
included  in  which  were  4  under-g3rmna8ia.  The  Piarists 
take  besides  the  three  usual  monastic  vows,  a  fourth — 
that  of  free  instruction  of  youth.  Pope  Innocent  XII 
granted  them  the  privileges  of  the  Begging  Monks. 
Their  dress  is  a  long,  black  coat,  like  the  overcoat  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  a  mantle  like  theirs.  At  the  head  of 
the  congregation  stands  the  general,  who  is  elected  for 
six  years,  and  to  whom  are  subject  the  generals  of  the 
different  societies  or  countries  in  which  the  order  pre- 
vails.   (J.H.W.) 

Piastrixii,  Giovamki  Dohkxico,  a  painter,  was  bom 
at  Pistoja  about  1700.  He  studied  under  Gav.  Benedet- 
to Lnti  at  Florence,  and  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  by  paintings  in  the  church  of 
St.  Maiia  in  Via  Lata ;  in  which,  according  to  Lanzi, 
he  rivalled  the  best  followers  of  Garlo  Maratti.  He 
also  painted  some  works  for  the  churches  in  his  native 
city,  particularly  in  La  Madonna  delU  Umilta,  where 
he'ftUed  two  large  spaces  with  pictures  illustrating  the 
history  of  that  church.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  Bitt,  of  the 
Fine  Arts/ii,690, 

Fiattd,  Francesco,  an  Italian  painter,  was,  accord- 
ing to  Fuessli,  bom  at  Teglto,  in  the  Valteline,  in  1650. 
He  executed  many  works  for  the  churches  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  painted  much  for  the  collections.  See 
Spooner,  Biog,  Ilitt,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  ii,  690. 

Piattoli,  Gaetano,  a  Florentine  painter,  was  bom 
in  1708.  He  studied  under  Francesco  Riviera  at  Leg- 
horn. Lanzi  says  he  is  particularly  extolled  for  the 
excellence  of  his  portraits.  He  found  abundant  em- 
ployment at  Florence  in  that  branch  of  the  art,  and  was 
not  only  patronized  by  the  inhabitants,  but  was  em- 
ployed to  paint  the  portraits  of  the  foreign  nobility  who 
visited  that  city.    He  died  in  1770. 

Piazsa,  Cav.  Andrea,  an  Italian  painter  of  the 
Venetian  school,  was  bom  at  Castelfranco  about  1600. 
He  was  the  nephew  and  pupil  of  Paolo  Piazza  (q.  v.), 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Rome,  and  whose  style  he 
adopted,  though  somewhat  modified  ^by  an  attentive 
study  of  the  works  of  the  great  masters.  He  acquired 
distinction,  and  was  patronized  by  the  ddke  of  Lorraine, 
in  whose  service  he  continued  many  years,  and  received 
ftom  him  the  honor  of  knighthood.  He  afterwards  re- 
turned to  Venice,  where  he  executed  some  works  for  the 
churches,  the  b€»t  of  which  is  the  Marriage  at  Cana, 
in  the  church  of  Sb  Maria,  a  grand  composition  of  many 
figures,  which  Lanzi  says  is  one  of  the  best  works  in 
the  place.  He  died  there  in  1670.  See  Spooner,  Biog, 
Bin,  of  the  Fine  A  rU,  ii,  690. 

Piazza,  Carlo  Bartolom^o.  an  Italian  monk, 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  here.  He  was  abbe  and 
counsellor  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index,  and  pub- 
lished Viarium  Vaiicanum  (Rome,  1687,  4to),  and  Im 
Gtrarchia  cardinalizia  (ibid.  1703,  foL).— Hoefer,  A  oar. 
Biog,  Generale,  xl,  85. 

Piazza,  Franceaco,  an  Italian  theoloj^n,  was 
bom  in  Bologna  near  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century. 
In  1424  he  took  the  dress  of  the  Dominicans,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  skill  in  the  science  of  canon 
kw.  He  died  at  Bologna  Dec.  17, 1460.  His  treatise 
De  restitutionUrttSf  umris  et  eaccommiaUcaHonibus  (Cre- 
mona, 1472,  fol.)  has  been  several  times  reprinted.    An- 


other, composed  by  him,  De  adu  matrimomaKf  which' 
contains  singular  opinions,  is  preserved  in  manuscript 
at  Leipsic — Hoefer,  Nouv»  Biog.  Giniraie,  xl,  35. 

Piazza,  Qirolamo  Bartolom^o,  an  Italian  Do- 
minican friar,  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th 
century.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  coreligion- 
ists, and  was  at  one  time  Judge  of  the  Inquisition.  But 
the  craelty  and  injustice  of  the  Roman  Ultramontanists 
caused  him  to  withdraw  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  He 
went  over  to  England,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Church 
of  England.  He  taught  Italian  and  French  for  many 
years  at  Cambridge,  and  died  there  about  1745.  He  is 
the  author  of  A  Short  and  True  Account  of  the  Inqui- 
giiion  and  Us  Proceedings^  as  it  is  Practiced  in  /to/y,  set 
forth  in  some  Particular  Cases  (EngL  and  Fr.,  Lond. 
1722).  See  Quetif  and  ^chard,  Scriptores  ordmis  Prcs-^ 
diccUionuMj  s.  v. 

Piazza,  Paolo  (commonly  called  Padre  Cosimo\ 
was  bom  at  CastellVanco,  in  the  Venetian  territory,  in 
1557,  He  studied  under  the  younger  Palma,  and  Bag- 
lioni  commends  him  as  one  of  his  best  pupils.  He  did 
not  follow  the  style  of  his  master,  but  adopted  one  of  hia 
own,  which,  though  not  distinguished  by  great  vigor  or 
energy,  was  graceful  and  pleasing,  and  gained  him  so 
much  reputation  that  he  was  successively  employed  by 
pope  Paul  V,  the  emperor  Rudolph  II,  and  the  doge 
Priuli.  He  executed  many  works,  both  in  oil  and  fres- 
co, for  the  churches  and  public  edifices  at  Rome,  Vienna, 
Venice,  and  other  places.  He  was  employed  several 
years  by  the  emperor  Rudolph.  Among  his  best  woxka 
are  the  Descent  from  the  Cross  in  the  Campidoglio,  and 
the  HiHory  of  A  nUmy  and  CleopeUra  in  the  Palazzo 
Borghese  at  Rome.  After  Piazza  had  acquired  distino* 
tion,  he  joined  the  C!apuchtn  friars,  and  took  the  name 
Padre  Cosimo,  by  which  appellation  he  is  usually  known. 
He  died  at  Venice  in  1621.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  Bist,  of 
fAe/meilr/«,  ii,  690. 

Piazzetta,  Giovakni  Battista,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  later  Venetian  painters,  was  bom  in 
1682.  According  to  Zanetti,  he  was  instracted  in  the 
radiments  of  the  art  by  his  father,  a  reputable  sculptor 
in  wood,  and  afterwards  became  the  pupil  of  Anto- 
nio Molinari.  His  first  style  was  distinguished  for 
a  clear  and  brilliant  tone  of  coloring,  but  on  visiting 
Bologna  he  employed  himself  with  Spagnoletto;  and  by 
diligently  studying  the  works  of  Gnercino,  he  imitated 
his  strong  contrasts  of  lights  and  shadow's,  and  boldneaa 
of  relief,  with  considerable  success.  Lanzi  says  it  is 
supposed  that  he  had  long  observed  the  effects  of  lights 
applied  to  statues  of  wood  and  images  of  wax,  and  by 
this  means  he  was  enabled  to  draw  with  considerable 
judgment  and  exact  precision  the  several  parts  thai 
are  comprehended  in  the  shadowing;  owing  to  which 
art  his  designs  were  eagerly  sought  after,  and  his  works 
repeatedly  engraved  by  Pitteri,  by  Pelli,  and  by  Mo- 
naco, besides  many  other  masten  in  Germany  and 
elsewhere.  His  method  of  coloring,  however,  dimin- 
ished in  a  great  measure  the  chief  merit  of  his  pictures. 
His  shades  have  increased  and  changed,  his  lights  sunk, 
and  his  tints  become  yellow ;  so  that  there  remains  an 
inharmonious  and  unformed  mass.  There  are  a  few  of 
his  pictures  still  in  good  preservation :  as  the  DecoOa- 
tion  of  St.  John  the  Baptist^  in  the  church  of  that  saint 
at  Padua,  placed  in  competition  with  those  of  the  first 
artists  in  the  state,  and  at  that  period  esteemed  best  of 
all.  **  Yet  if  wc  follow  him  closely  he  will  not  fail  to 
displease  us  by  that  monotonous  coloring  of  lakes  and 
yellows,  and  by  that  rapidity  of  hand  called,  by  some, 
spirit,  though  to  the  judicious  it  often  appean  neglect, 
as  if  the  artist  were  desirous  of  abandoning  his  task 
before  it  was  completed."  He  executed  many  chalk- 
drawings  which  were  greatly  valued.  He  also  etched  a 
few  plates  from  his  own  designs.  He  died  at  Venice  in 
1764.    See  Spooner,  Biog,  Bist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  ii,  690. 

Piazzi,  Callistcv  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom  at 
Lodi,  and  flourished  from  1524  to  1556,  as  appears  from 
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the  cbUet  on  his  pictores.  According  to  Orlandi,  he 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  imiutore  of  Titian* 
LsQzi  says  that  his  picture  of  the  Asntmption  of  the 
VirtftHj  in  the  oollegiate  church  of  Codogno,  is  worthy 
of  any  of  the  disciples  of  Titian.  It  is  a  grand  compo- 
ntion,  containing  figures  of  the  apostles^  and  two  por- 
traits of  the  Marchesi  Trivulzi.  In  the  church  of  the 
Incoronata,  at  Lodi,  be  painted  three  chapels  in  fresco, 
each  ornamented  with  four  beautiful  historieSi  One 
contains  the  Mysteries  of  the  Passion,  another  the  Acts 
of  St,  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  third  the  Life  of  the 
Yirgvu  **  It  is  corrently  believed,"  says  Lanzi,  **  that 
Titian,  in  passing  through  Lodi,  painted  several  of  the 
heads — a  story  probably  originating  from  the  exceed- 
ing beauty  that  may  be  observed  in  them."  He  some- 
times imitated  the  style  of  Gtorgione,  as  may  be  seen 
in  his  altar-piece  in  the  church  of  St.  Francesco  at 
Brescia,  representing  the  Virgin  among  several  saints, 
which  Is  esteemed  one  of  the  most  beautiful  produc- 
tions in  that  city.  He  executed  many  works  for  the 
churches  in  other  cities,  particularly  at  Crema  and  Al- 
essandria. In  the  cathedral  of  the  latter  city  are  sev- 
tnl  of  his  best  works.  Lauzi  rebukes  Ridolfi,  who 
commends  him  for  nothing  except  his  coloring,  whereas 
'^he  boasts  a  vety  noble  design,  is  tolerably  select  in 
his  forms,  and  rich  and  harmonious  in  his  coloring. 
His  Wed4kiig  at  Cana,  in  the  refectory  of  the  Padri  Cia- 
tercienai,  at  Milan,  is  truly  a  surprising  production,  no 
less  for  its  boldness  of  hand  than  for  the  number  of  its 
figures,  which  seem  to  live  and  breathe,  though  the 
whole  of  them  are  not  equally  well  studied,  and  a  few 
are  really  careless  and  incorrect."  Lomazzo  also,  speak- 
ing oif  his  Choir  of  the  Muses — ^in  which  he  introduced 
the  portraits  of  the  president  Sacco  and  his  wife,  for 
whom  it  was  painted— says,  '^I  may,  without  fear  of 
temerity,  observe  that  it  is  impossible  to  produce  any- 
thing more  perfectly  graceful  and  pleasing,  and  more 
beautiful  in  point  of  coloring,  among  works  in  fresco." 
See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  ii,  690. 

Pi-be'seth  (Heb.  id.  npn**fD ;  Sept  Bov/Sairroc ; 
Vnlg.  Bubastus),  a  town  of  Lower  £g>'pt,  mentioned 
but  once  in  the  Bible  (Ezek.  xxx,  17).  In  hieroglyphics 
its  name  is  written  Bahest,  Bast,  and  Ha-Bahest,  followed 
by  the  determinative  sign  for  an  Egyptian  city,  which 
was  probably  not  pronounced.  The  Coptic  forms  are 
Basi,  with  the  article  pi  prefixed,  or  Pottbaste,  Poubast, 
Phoubastki,  Boiutsti,  Pouast ;  and  the  Greek,  Bov^c- 
ric,  Bov/3a0Toc*  The  first  and  second  hieroglyphic 
names  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  goddess  of  the  place, 
and  the  third  signifies  the  abode  of  Bahest,  that  god- 
dess. It  is  probable  that  Bahest  is  an  archaic  mode  of 
writing,  and  that  the  word  was  always  pronounced,  as 
it  was  sometimes  written.  Bast,  It  seems  as  if  the 
civil  name  was  Bahest,  and  the  sacred  ffa^Bahesf,  It 
is  difficult  to  trace  the  first  syllable  of  the  Hebrew  and 
of  the  0>ptic  and  Greek  forms  in  the  hieroglyphic  equiv- 
alents. There  is  a  similar  case  in  the  names  Hct'Hesar^ 
BoHsiriy  Pousiri,  BouctpiCt  Busiris,  Dr.  Brugsch  and 
U.  Dev<$ria  read  Pe  or  Pa,  instead  of  lia  ,•  but  this  is 
not  proved.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  in  pronuncia- 
tion the  masculine  definite  article  pepa  or  pi  was  pie- 
fixed  to  Ha,  aa  could  be  done  in  Coptic:  in  the  ancient 
language  the  word  appears  to  be  common,  whereas  it  is 
mascoline  in  the  later.  Or  it  may  be  suggested  that 
the  first  syllable  or  first  letter  was  a  prefix  of  the  vul- 
gar dialect,  for  it  is  frequent  in  Coptic  The  name  of 
FhiUe  may  perhaps  afford  a  third  explanation,  for  it  is 
written  Eelek-t,  Eelek,  and  P-Eekk  (Brugsch,  Geogr. 
Imsehr.  i,  156,  Noe.  626,  627) ;  whence  it  would  seem 
that  the  sign  .city  (not  abode)  was  common,  as  in  the 
ftnt  form  the  feminine  article,  and  in  the  last  the  mas- 
culine one,  is  used,  aud  this  would  admit  of  the  reading 
Pa-BaM,  **  the  [city]  of  Bubastis  [the  goddess]."  The 
goddaas  Bast,  who  was  here  the  chief  object  of  worship, 
was  the  same  as  Pesht^  the  goddess  of  fire.  Both  names 
aooompADy  a  lion-headed  figure,  and  the  cat  was  sacred 


to  her,  Herodotus  considers  the  goddess  Bubastis  to 
be  the  same  as  Artemis  (ii,  187),  and  that  this  was  the 
current  opinion  in  Egypt  in  the  Greek  period  is  evi- 
dent frcMn  the  name  Specs  Artemidos  of  a  rock  temple 
dedicated  to  Pe^,  and  probably  of  a  neighboring  town 
or  village.  The  historian  speaks  of  the  annual  festival 
of  the  goddess  held  at  Bubastis  as  the  chief  and  most 
largely  attended  of  the  Egyptian  festivals.  It  was  ev- 
idently the  most  popular,  and  a  scene  of  great  license, 
like  the  great  Moslem  festival  of  the  Seyid  el-Bedawi 
celebrated  at  Tanteh  in  the  DelU  (ii,  59,  60). 

There  are  scarcely  any  historical  notices  of  Bubastis 
in  the  Eg>'ptian  annals.  In  Manetho's  list  it  is  related 
that  in  the  time  of  Boethos,  or  Bochos,  first  king  of  the 
2d  dynasty  (B.C.  cir.  2231),  a  chasm  of  the  earth  opened 
at  Bnbastis,  and  many  perished  (Cory's  Ancient  Frag- 
ments, 2d  ed.  p.  98,  99).  This  is  remarkable,  since, 
though  shocks  of  earthquakes  are  frequent  in  Egypt, 
the  actual  earthqu^e  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  The 
next  event  in  the  list  connected  with  Bubastis  is  the 
accession  of  the  22d  dynasty  (B.C.  cir.  990),  a  line  of 
BubasUte  kings  (ibid,  p.  124, 125).  These  were  either 
foreigners  or  partly  of  foreign  extraction,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  they  chose  Bubastis  as  their  capital,  or  as  an 
occasional  residence,  on  account  of  its  nearness  to  the 
military  settlements.  See  Migdol.  Thus  it  must 
have  been  a  city  of  great  importance  when  Ezekiel 
foretold  its  doom:  ''The  young  men  of  Aven  and  of 
Pi-beseth  shall  fall  by  the  sword:  and  these  [cities] 
shall  go  into  captivity"  (xxx,  17).  Heliopdis  and  Bn- 
bastis are  near  together,  and  both  in  the  route  of  an  in- 
vader from  the  East  marching  against  Memphis.  Bu- 
bastis was  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Pelosiae 
or  Bubastite  branch  of  the  Nile,  about  forty  miles  from 
the  central  part  of  Memphis,  and  was  the  principal 
town  of  the  Bubastite  nome  (Pliny,  Hist.  NaL  v,  9 ; 
Ptolemy,  iv,  5).  Herodotus  speaks  of  its  site  as  hav- 
ing been  raised  by  those  who  dug  the  canals  for  Sesos- 
tris,  and  afterwards  by  the  labor  of  criminals  under 
Sabacds  the  Ethiopian,  or,  rather,  under  the  Ethiopian 
dominion.  He  mentions  the  temple  of  the  goddess  Bu- 
bastis as  well  worthy  of  description,  being  more  beautiful 
than  any  other  known  to  him.  It  lay  in  the  midst  of  the 
city,  which,  having  been  raised  on  mounds,  overlooked 
it  on  every  side.  An  artificial  canal  encompassed  it 
with  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  and  was  beautified  by  trees 
on  its  bank.  There  was  only  a  narrow  approach  lead- 
ing to  a  lofty  gateway.  The  enchwura  thus  formed 
was  surrounded  by  a  low  wall,  bearing  sculptures ;  with- 
in was  the  temple,  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  fine*  trees 
(ii,  187,  138).  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  observes  that 
the  ruins  of  the  city  and  temple  confirm  this  account 
The  height  of  the  mounds  and  the  site  of  the  temple 
ara  very  remarkable,  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  the  latter, 
which  was  **of  the  finest  red  granite."  It  ''was  sur- 
rounded by  a  sacred  enclosure,  about  600  feet  square, 
.  .  .  beyond  which  was  a  larger  circuit,  measuring  940 
feet  by  1200,  conuining  the  minor  one  and  the  canal" 
The  temple  is  entirely  mined,  but  the  names  of  Bame- 
ses  II  of  the  19th  d>iiasty,  Userken  I  (Osorcbon  I)  of 
the  22d,  and  Nekht-har-heb  (Nectanebo  I)  of  the  SOth, 
have  been  found  here,  as  well  as  that  of  the  eponsrmoos 
goddess  Bad,  There  are  also  remains  of  the  ancient 
houses  of  the  town,  and,  "amidst  the  houses  on  the 
N.W.  side  are  the  thick  walls  of  a  fort,  which  protected 
the  temple  below"  (Notes  by  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  in  Raw- 
Itnson^s  Herodotus,  ii,  186,  plan).  Bubastis  thus  had  a 
fort,  besides  being  strong  from  its  heights — Smith.  The 
city  was  taken  by  the  Persians,  who  destroyed  the 
walls  (EHod.  Sic.  xvi,  51);  but  it  was  still  a  place  of 
some  consideration  under  the  Romans.  It  was  near 
Bnbastis  that  the  canal  leading  to  Arsinoe  (Suez)  open- 
ed to  the  Nile  (Strabo,  xvii,  805 ;  Mela,  i,  9,  9 ;  Herod, 
ii,  138) ;  and  although  the  mouth  was  afterwards  often 
changed  and  taken  more  southward,  it  has  now  returned 
to  its  first  locality,  as  the  present  canal  of  Tel  el-Wadi 
commences  in  the  vicinity  of  Tfl  Basca.     This  Tel 
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BaBta,  which  undoubtedly  represents  BubastiB,  ia  in  N. 
lat,  8(P  36',  £.  long.  81°  83'.— Kitto.  See  WUkinson, 
Modem  Egypl,  i,  800, 427-429 ;  Ritter,  EnUatnde,  i,  825 ; 
Roeellini,  Moimm,  StoruAif  ii,  76  sq.;^  Mannert,  Geog, 
z,  i,  588  sq. ;  Malus,  in  the  Doer,  de  VEgypU,  iii,  807, 

Pic,  Jkan,  a  young  French  Christian,  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom for  bis  devotion  to  the  Protestant  cause.  He 
was  bom  in  1546,  and  flourished  at  Toumay.  Togeth- 
er with  his  friend,  Hugo  Destailleur,  accused  of  heresy, 
they  were  proren  to  have  circulated  the  Genevese  tracts, 
and  refusing  to  recant,  were  imprisoned;  and  March 
22, 1565,  were  sentenced  to  be  burned  to  death.  They 
died  faithful  to  the  Lord  they  had  decided  to  serve. 
See  Hurst,  Martyrt  to  the  Tract  Cause,  p.  154-164. 

Ficard,  Jean  (1),  a  French  priest,  is  noted  especially 
as  an  astronomer.  He  was  bom  at  La  FlSche,  in  the 
present  department  of  the  Sarthe,  and  after  taking  holy 
orders  became  prior  of  Kille,  in  the  same  department. 
He  gave  himself  largely  to  astronomic  studies,  and 
many  are  his  publications  in  this  department  of  natu- 
ral science.  Picard  died  at  Paris  July  12, 1682.  For 
a  list  of  his  publications,  which  are  not  of  special  in- 
terest to  us,  we  refer  to  Condorcet,  ^hge  de  Picard; 
Fontenelle,  Eioge  de  Picard;  and  the  Bioffrapkie  Urn- 
veraeUe,  s,  v. 

Picard,  Jean  (2),  a  French  humanist,  was  bom  in 
Beauvais  in  the  16th  century.  He  was  regular  canon 
of  St  Victor,  in  Paris.  He  died  in  1617.  We  owe 
to  him  the  edition  of  the  chronicle  of  Guillaume  de 
Neubouig  (^De  rebui  Anglicii  [Paris,  1610,  8vo],  lib.  v), 
accompanied  by  the  life  of  the  author  and  historical 
notes,  and  that  of  the  (Euvres  de  St,  Bernard  (Paris,  1615, 
fol.).  See  Mordri,  Diet,  Hitt,  s.  v.;  Papillon,  BibL  de 
Burgogne,  s.  v. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GhUrale,  xl,  47. 

Picard,  John.    See  Picards. 

Picard,  Mathnrin,  a  French  ecclesiastic  who 
flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century,  was 
curate  of  Mesnil-Jourdain,  in  the  diocese  of  Evreux. 
Picard  is  the  author  of  a  quaint  book,  which  has  be- 
come very  rare,  Le  Fouet  des  Paillards,  ou  Juste  Puni- 
tion  des  Voluptueux  et  Chamels  (Rouen,  1628,  12mo). 
He  incurred  the  same  accusations  as  Urbain  Grandier, 
and  was  doomed  to  the  same  penalty.  His  alleged 
crime  was  bewitching  the  nuns  of  Saint-Louis  of  Lou- 
viers,  and  sundry  acts  of  profanation  and  debauchery. 
As  he  was  tried  a^er  his  death,  his  body  was  exhumed 
and  burned  at  Rouen,  in  execution  of  a  judgment  ren- 
dered Aug.  21, 1647.  See  Fr6re,  Biblioffr,  Normande, — 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gensrale,  xl,  48. 

Pioardet,  Charles  N.,  a  French  priest,  was  bom  at 
Dijon  near  the  beginning  of  the  18th  centur}'.  Before  the 
Revolution  he  was  canon  of  Saint-Jean-Baptiste  of  Dijon, 
and  prior  of  Neuilly,  near  that  city.  He  died  about  1794. 
We  have  of  his  works,  Essai  tur  VEducaUoti  des  peiiis 
E^aids  (Dijon,  1756,  12mo) : — Les  deux  AhdoUmymes 
(ibid.  1779,  8vo) : — and  Uistoire  msteoroloffique,  nosolo' 
gique,  et  iconomique  pour  V Annie  1785,  He  had  under- 
taken a  considerable  work,  which,  under  the  title  of 
Grande  ApologMque,  was  to  contain  the  refutation  of 
all  heresies  since  the  establishment  of  Christianity.  See 
Bioff,  Nouv,  des  Coniemp, — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GM- 
rale,  xl,  58. 

Picards,  a  Christian  sect  of  heretics  which  arose  in 
Bohemia  in  the  15th  centuiy.  John  Picard,  the  founder 
of  the  sect,  whence  their  name,  drew  after  him  men  and 
vomen  to  whom  he  promised  that  he  would  restore 
them  to  the  primitive  state  of  innocence  wherein  man 
was  created.  With  this  pretence  he  taught  them  to 
give  themselves  up  to  all  impurity,  saying  that  therein 
.consisted  the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God,  and  all  those 
QOt  <of  their  sect  were  in  bondage.  He  first  published 
his  ootions  in  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries,  and 
peiBuaded  many  people  to  go  naked,  and  gave  them  the 
name  of  Adamites  (q.  v.) ;  and  accordingly  be  assumed 
dthe  tifil!e<Qf  New  Adam,    After  this  he  seiied  on  an  isl- 


and in  the  river  Lausnecz,  some  leagues  from  Tabor, 
the  headquarters  of  Zisca,  where  he  established  himself 
and  his  followers.  His  women  were  common,  but  none 
were  allowed  to  enjoy  them  without  his  permission;  so 
that  when  any  man  desired  a  particular  woman  he  car- 
ried her  to  Picard,  who  gave  him  leave  in  these  words: 
**  Go,  increase,  multiply,  and  fill  the  earth."  At  length, 
however,  Zisca,  general  of  the  Hussites  (famous  for  his 
victories  over  the  emperor  Sigismond),  incensed  at  their 
abominations,  marched  against  them,  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  their  island,  and  put  them  all  to  death  except  two, 
whom  he  spared  that  be  might  leara  their  doctrine. 

Such  is  the  account  which  various  writers,  relying 
on  the  authorities  of  ^neas  Silvius  and  Yarillas,  have 
given  of  the  Picards.  Some,  however,  doubt  whether 
a  sect  of  this  denomination,  chargeable  with  such  wild 
principles  and  such  wild  conduct,  ever  existed.  It  ap- 
pears probable  that  the  reproachful  representations  of 
the  writers  just  mentioned  were  calumnies  invented 
and  propagated  in  order  to  disgrace  the  Picards,  merely 
because  they  deserted  the  communion  and  protested 
against  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Lasitius  in- 
forms us  that  Picard,  together  with  forty  other  persons, 
besides  women  and  children,  settled  in  Bohemia  in  the 
year  1418.  Balbinus,  the  Jesuit,  in  his  Epitome  Rerum 
Bohemicarum,  lib.  ii,  gives  a  similar  account,  and  charges 
on  the  Picards  none  of  the  extravagances  or  crimes  as- 
cribed to  them  by  Sylvius.  Schlecta,  secretary  of  La- 
dislaus,  king  of  Bohemia,  in  his  letters  to  Erasmus,  in 
which  he  gives  a  particular  account  of  the  Picards, 
says  that  they  considered  the  pope,  cardinals,  and  bish- 
ops of  Rome  as  the  true  antichrists ;  and  the  adorers  of 
the  consecrated  elements  in  the  eucharist  as  downright 
idol  worshippers.  According  to  this  author,  the  Pi- 
cards are  Vaudois,  who  fled  from  persecution  in  their 
own  country  and  sought  refuge  in  Bohemia.  Beauso- 
bre  held  the  same  opinion,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Vaudois  were  settled  in  Bohemia  in  the  year  1178, 
where  some  of  them  adopted  the  rites  of  the  Greek,  and 
others  thoj^  of  the  Latin  Church.  The  former  were 
pretty  generally  adhered  to  till  the  middle  of  the  14th 
century,  when  the  establishment  of  the  Latin  rites 
caused  great  disturbance.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  national  troubles  in  Bohemia,  on  account  of  the  op- 
position of  the  papal  power,  the  Picards  more  publicly 
avowed  and  defended  their  religious  opinions;  and  they 
formed  a  considerable  body  in  an  island  by  the  river 
Launitz,  or  Lausnecz,  in  the  district  of  Bechin,  and,  re- 
sorting to  arms,  were  defeated  by  Zisca.  See  Hard- 
wick,  Bist,  of  the  M.  A,  Church,  p.  486;  Be/,  p.  96; 
Mosheim,  Church  Bist,yoL  ii ;  and  the  references  under 
Adamites.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Picart,  Bernard,  a  famous  French  engraver,  was 
bom  at  Paris  in  1678.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Le  Clerc 
His  best  works  are  those  executed  in  France.  Hav- 
ing embraced  the  Reformed  religion,  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  Holland.  In  Amsterdam,  to  which  place 
he  accompanied  his  fkther  in  1710,  he  worked  ex- 
clusively for  the  booksellers,  and  became  mannered, 
metallic,  and  merely  oroamentaL  A  great  many  of  his 
prints  are  iVom  his  own  designs,  in  which  he  imitated 
the  style  of  composition  of  Antoinc  CoypeL  He  had  a 
facility  in  imitating  the  styles  of  other  earlier  engrav- 
ers, and  he  published  many  prints  of  this  class  which 
are  said  to  have  deceived  collectors;  Picart  used  to  call 
them  Impo^ures  innocentes,  and  they  were  published 
under  this  title,  to  the  number  of  seventy-eight,  with  a 
list  of  his  works  (Amsterdam,  1788),  aher  his  death. 
His  prints  altogether  amount  to  about  1800,  and  one  of 
the  best  of  them  is  a  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents,  after 
a  design  of  his  own :  there  are  various  impressions  of 
it.  He  died  in  1788.  The  French  text  which  Picart's 
copper-plates  were  intended  to  illustrate  was  written  by 
J,  F.  Bernard  and  Bruzen  de  la  Martinifere.  The  first 
and  best  edition  of  the  work  in  the  original  French  is 
that  of  1728-37 ;  to  which  should  be  added  SuppUmeni 
(1748,  2  vols.),  and  Superstitions,  Anciemies  et  ifodemea 
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(1733-36, 2  vols.).  Picart  is  the  author  of  a  work  on 
The  Rdvfiaue  .Ceremonies  and  Cwtom*  of  the  teveral 
Nations  of  the  known  Worlds  represented  in  more  than  a 
huodred  copper-plates,  which  he  designed,  and  acoom- 
puiied  with  historical  explanations  and  several  curioos 
dissertations  (Lond.  1731-39, 7  vols.  foL).  See  Duples- 
sis,  //»/.  de  kt  Gravure  en  France;  Haag  Prunes,  La 
France  ProtetUxnky  s.  v.;  Darling,  Cjfdop,  BibHogr, 
&  V. ;  English  Cydop.  s.  v. 

Picart,  Btienne,  called  l^  Romai/iy  father  of  the 
preceding,  also  a  celebrated  French  engraver,  was  bom 
at  Paris  in  1631.  His  prints,  chiefly  portraits  and  his- 
tory, are  very  numerous :  they  are  tinely  executed,  but 
want  harmony.  He  worked  with  the  graver  and  the 
etching-needle,  much  in  the  style  of  Poilly.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  called  Le  Komain  from  his  long  so- 
journ ill  Kome,  or  he  assumed  the  name  that  he  might 
not  be  confounded  with  another  engraver  of  the  name 
of  Picart.  He  was  engraver  to  the  king,  and  a  member 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Painting,  etc  Ho  left  his 
country  because  he  was  persecuted  for  his  religious  be- 
lief and  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1721.  He  engraved  many 
sacred  subjects  of  the  great  masters,  among  them  the 
liirtk  of  tike  Virgin,  after  Guido;  the  Marriage  of  St, 
Catharine,  after  Correggio;  the  UoUf  Family,  after  Pal- 
ma,  etc 

Piccadoxl,  Jean  Baptiste,  an  Italian  ascetic  of 
some  note,  was  bom  at  Rieti  in  1766.  He  entered  the 
congregation  of  the  regular  Minorites,  and  professed  phi- 
kisophy  and  theology.  In  1791  he  obtained  the  profes- 
sorship of  morals,  and  kept  it  while  he  lived.  He  was  at 
the  same  time  curate  of  the  parish  of  Saint-Vincent-et- 
Soint-Anastase,  consultor  of  the  Index,  etc.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1826,  Leo  XI  appointed  him  superior-general  of  his 
order,  in  which  he  had  occupied  different  minor  charges. 
Piccadori  published  Institutions  Hhique,  ou  de  la  Pkihso' 
pkie  fsufraUf  and  was  prevented  by  death  from  finishing 
Institutions  du  Droit  des  Cms,  He  died  at  Rome  Dec 
29, 1829. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Generate,  xl,  65. 

Picchianl,  Fkancksco  (also  called  Picehetti),  an 
Italian  architect,  was  bom  at  Ferrara  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  17tb  century.  He  was  the  son,  and  probably  the 
pupil,  of  Bartolomdo  Picchiani,  who  erected  the  church 
del  Monte  della  Misericordia  at  Naples.  Francesco 
settled  in  that  city,  where  he  gained  a  high  reputation 
for  his  talents.  He  was  employed  by  the  viceroy  Don 
Pedro  Arragona  to  assist  in  the  constraction  of  a  basin 
for  the  royal  galleys,  and  other  vessels.  He  also  con- 
stracted  the  beautiful  avenue  leading  from  the  basin  to 
the  piazza  of  the  palace,  adoming  it  with  elegant  foun- 
tains. Among  his  other  works  were  the  church  and 
monastery  of  S.  Giovanni  della  Monache,  without  the 
Porta  Alba;  S.Agoetino;  La  Divino  Amore ;  the  church 
and  monastery  de'  Miracoli ;  and  the  Monte  de'  Poveri, 
in  the  Strada  di  Toledo.  He  died  in  1690.  See  Spoon- 
er,  Bioff,  Hisf.  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  ii,  692. 

Picchiantl,  Giovanni  Dombnico,  an  Italian  de- 
signer and  engraver,  was  bom  at  Florence  about  H>70. 
He  was  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  drawing  by 
Giovanni  Battista  Foggini,  and  afterwards  learned  en- 
graving. Picchiantl,  with  Lorenzini,  Mogalli,  and  other 
artbtSy  was  employed  in  engraving  a  set  of  plates  from 
INCtures  in  the  Florentine  Gallery.  Among  other  works 
of  his  are  the  following:  The  Madonna  dtUa  Sfgguda, 
after  RaCTaelle ;  The  Virgin  and  Infant  Jesus,  with  St^ 
John,  aft«r  Anthony  Garacci ;  The  Tribute-Money,  after 
Titian ;  The  Virgin  and  Infant,  after  Titian :  A  braham 
sending  away  Ilagar,  after  P.  da  Cortona.  See  Spooner, 
Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  u,  692. 

Plodnardl,  SBBAnico^  an  Italian  theologian  of 
some  note,  was  bom  at  Padua  in  1634.  He  embraced 
the  rale  of  St.  Dominic;  professed  theology  at  Bologna, 
Verona,  Genoa,  and  Milan ;  and  was  called  upon,  in  1669, 
to  oocopy  the  chair  of  metaphysics  at  the  university 
of  his  native  place.    Aooording  to  Papadopolt,  he  died 


in  1636  at  Brescia;  according  to  l^hard,  in  1695.  H« 
published,  Philosophia  dogmaiiem  peripatetioas  Chris^ 
tianm  lib,  ix  (Padua,  1671-1676, 2  vols.  4to)  i—De  apprO" 
batione  doctrines  St.  Th&nus  Uh,  vii  (ibid.  1683,  3  vols, 
fol):— and  Pradestinatus  (ibid.  1686,  4to).  —  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog,  GhUrale,  xl,  55. 

Piccini,  GiACOMO,  an  Italian  engraver,  was  bom 
at  Venice  in  1617.  It  is  not  known  by  whom  he  was 
instracted.  He  engraved  a  set  of  thirty  portraits  of  the 
principal  painters  of  the  Venetian  school,  for  the  account 
of  their  lives  by  Ridolfi,  published  in  1648.  He  also 
engraved  a  few  plates  after  the  Italian  masters,  among 
which  are  The  Holy  Family,  after  P.  Liberi ;  Judith  toith 
the  Head  of  ffolof ernes  at  her  Feet,  and  The  Holy  Fam^ 
ily,  after  Titian.  His  plates  are  executed  in  a  stiff;  dis- 
agreeable style.  He  was  living  in  1669.  See  Spooner, 
Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  ii,  692. 

Piccionif  Matt^,  a  painter  and  engraver,  was  bora 
at  Ancona,  according  to  Nagler,  in  16 15.  Little  is  known 
of  him  as  a  painter,  save  that  he  flourished  at  Rome,  and 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  SL  Luke  in 
1655.  Lanzi  says  he  was  a  fellow-student  of  Giovanni 
Antonio  Galli.  Bartsch  gives  a  list  of  twenty-three 
prints  by  him,  among  which  are  the  following :  St,  Luhe 
painting  the  Virgin,  after  RafTaelle ;  The  Adoration  of 
the  Shepherds,  after  P.  Veronese ;  The  Holy  Family,  after 
P.  Veronese ;  The  Virgin  cmd  Infant  Jesus,  toith  St,  John, 
after  A.  Camassei ;  The  Exposing  of  Moses  in  the  Waters 
of  the  Nile,  after  A.  Camassei.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist, 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  ii,  692. 

Piccola,  NicooLA  (or  NicooLA  Lapigodui),  a 
Sicilian  painter,  was  bora  at  Crotona,  in  Calabria  Ultra, 
in  1730.  He  studied  under  Francesco  Mancini  at  Rome, 
and  acquired  considerable  reputation.  He  executed 
several  works  for  the  churches  in  that  city,  and  deco- 
rated the  cupola  of  a  chapel  in  the  Vatican,  which  was 
so  much  esteemed  that  it  was  afterwards  copied  in  mosaic 
Many  paintings  by  Piccola  ara  at  Veletri,  but  none  of 
his  works  are  specified.  He  died  in  1790.  See  Spooner, 
Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  ii,  692. 

Piooolominl,  Aleasandro,  one  of  the  most  dt»- 
tingiushed  of  Italian  prelates  of  the  16th  century,  was 
bom  at  Siena  in  1508.  He  sprang  from  the  same  fam- 
ily as  pope  Pius  II  (q.  v.),  and  by  his  piety,  modesty, 
and  scholarship  gained  great  renown ;  but  no  events  of 
his  life  are  particularly  worth  recording.  He  deserves 
to  be  remembered  for  the  wide  extent  of  his  writings, 
and  the  esteem  in  which  they  were  held  by  his  contem- 
poraries and  immediate  followers.  He  died  in  1578. 
He  was  of  an  original  turn  of  mind,  and  his  writings 
are  almost  all  in  Italian,  so  that  he  is  among  the  earliest 
of  those  who  endeavored  to  raise  the  character  of  ver- 
nacular literature  by  treating  all  branches  of  knowledge 
in  modera  tongues.  His  commentaries  on  AristoUe 
were  prized  for  their  good-sense,  and  for  their  abandon- 
ment of  most  of  the  scholasticisms  by  which  that  phi- 
losophy was  disfigured  by  commentators.  He  advocated 
in  1578  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  which  was  af- 
terwards adopted.  In  his  book  on  the  fixed  stars  and 
the  sphere  he  adopts  the  mode  of  designating  the  stars 
by  letters^a  small  matter,  but  one  which  makes  the 
greater  part  of  the  immortality  of  Bayer,  and  to  which 
the  diagrams  of  Piccolomini  establish  his  prior  claim. 
His  works  are  of  a  most  mtscellaneons  character— as- 
tronomy, physics,  comedies,  sonnets,  morals,  divinity, 
and  commentaries  on  Aristotle.  De  Thou  speaks  in 
strong  terms  of  the  rare  union  of  diversity  and  depth 
which  his  acquirements  presented.  For  a  list  of  his 
most  important  works,  and  an  estimate  of  them,  see  Far 
biani,  Vita  d'  A  less,  Piccolomini  (Vienna,  1749,  1759, 
8vo) ;  Ughelli,  Italia  Sacra,  s.  v. ;  Tiraboechi,  Storiii 
della  letter,  ital.  vol.  vii,  pL  i,  p.  506 ;  Niceron^  Mi" 
moires,  vol.  xxiii,  s.  v. — Hoefer,  Mwv.  Biog,  Gin,  s.  v« 

Piccolomini,  Francesco,  an  Italian  philosopher, 
fiither  of  the  preceding,  was  bora  in  1520  at  Siena.    At 
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Pkdtui,  where  he  porsaed  hb  studiesy  he  was  oondiBciple 
of  Felix  Peietti,  who  became  pope  under  the  name  of 
Sixtus  Y,  and  who  boasted  of  having  wonted  him  in 
public  disputation.  He  professed  philosophy  at  Siena, 
MaceraU,  Perugia  (1550),  and  finally  at  Padua  (1560). 
His  advanced  age  compelled  him,  in  1601,  to  leave  the 
latter  city  and  retire  to  Siena.  He  strove  both  by  his 
lessons  and  by  his  writings  to  restore  the  philosophy  of 
Plato,  and  to  show  that  it  is  compatible  after  all  with  the 
principles  of  Aristotle.  He  died  at  Siena  in  1604.  He 
left,  Umvena  phUowphia  de  moribus  (Venice,  1583, 
fol.) ;  the  editions  of  Frankfort  (1601, 1611, 8vo)  conUin 
besides,  under  the. title  of  Comes  politicuSf  an  answer  to 
the  attacks  of  Zabarella : — Libri  de  scientia  natura  V 
partibus  (Frankf.  1597,  1627,  4to),  which  is  a  treatise 
on  natural  philosophy : — De  arte  definiendi  et  elegcmtjer 
dUcurrendi  (ibid.  1600,  4to): — Commeniaria  in  Arts- 
totelem  De  Ortu  et  JtUeritUf  De  anima  et  De  Calo 
(Mentz,  1608,  8vo) ;  each  of  these  commentaries  was 
also  published  separately. —  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Gini' 
rale,  xl,  67. 

Picenardl,  Carlo  (l)  (called  The  Elder),  an  Italian 
painter,  who,  according  to  Zaist,  flourished  at  Cremona 
about  1600.  He  was  of  a  patrician  family,  and  a  fa- 
vorite pupil  of  LodOvioo  Cancci.  He  executed  some 
works  for  the  churches  of  his  native  city,  and  painted 
'some  burlesque  histories  which  gained  him  considerable 
reputation.  He  died  young.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hitt, 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  ii,  692. 

Picenardl,  Carlo  (2)  (called  The  Younger),  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  about  1610.  It  is  not  known  by 
whom  he  was  instructed ;  but,  after  studying  at  Rome, 
he  went  to  Venice,  and  formed  a  style  of  his  own,  Roman 
in  design  and  Venetian  in  coloring.  On  his  return  to 
Cremona  he  executed  some  works  for  the  churches  and 
public  edifices,  but  painted  most  for  the  collections.  Lan- 
zi  says  he  was  very  successful  in  burlesque  histories,  in 
imitation  of  the  elder  Picenardl.  He  died  about  the  year 
1680.    See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  (he  Fine  A  rta,  ii,  692. 

Plchler,  Aloys,  Dr.,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
Roman  Catholic  theologians  of  Germany,  was  bom  in 
1883  at  Burgkirchen,  in  the  diocese  of  Passau.  He 
studied  at  the  Passau  Lyceum  and  at  Munich,  and  in 
1857  he  received  the  prize  for  an  essay  on  Polybius. 
Two  years  later  he  was  made  a  priest ;  in  1861  he  was 
honored  with  the  theological  doctorate,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  commenced  his  lectures  on  Church  his- 
tory. In  1869  he  was  appointed  librarian  at  St.  Peters- 
burg; but  two  years  later  he  was  found  to  be  guilty  of 
kleptomaniac  propensities  in  his  official  capacity,  and  as 
he  had  robbed  the  library  of  many  valuable  possessions, 
he  was  brought  to  trial,  found  guilty,  and  condemned 
to  banishment  to  Siberia,  where  he  remained  till  1874, 
when  he  was  pardoned  through  the  intervention  of  the 
Bavarian  prince  Leopold.  Pichler  then  returned  to  his 
native  country.  He  died  June  8, 1874,  at  Siegdorf,  near 
Trauenstein.  He  wrote,  Getchichte  de$  Protestantitmue 
in  der  orientalifehen  Kirche  im  17  JahrhmuL,  oder  der 
Patriarch  CgriUua  Lucarie  u.  seine  Zeit  (Munich,  1861) : 
— Die  orienUdiaciie  Kirchenfrage  ttach  ihrem  gegemodr^ 
iigt»  Stande  (ibid.  1861): — Geschichte  der  kirchUehen 
Tremmngzwisishen  Orient  und  Occident  (1864-65, 2  vols.) ; 
which  had  the  distinction  of  being  placed  on  the  Rom- 
ish Index  :^Die  Theologie  des  Leibnitz  (1869  sq.,  2  vols.) : 
— Die  wahren  Hindemisse  itnd  die  Grundbedingungen  einer 
durchgreifemkn  Reform  der  Kirche  (1870).  Towards  the 
last  he  became  more  estranged  from  his  Cburoh.  See 
Zufihhold,  Bibliotheca  Theohgioa,  ii,  995;  Literarischer 
ffcmdweiser/urs  katholische  Dextschkmd,  1874,  p.  385  sq. ; 
Kurtz,  Lehrbuch  der  Kirchengesch.7th  ed.,  ii,  857.  (B,  P.) 

Pichler,  Veit,  a  German  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian and  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  was  bom  at 
Berchtofen,  Bavaria,  in  the  second  half  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. He  entered  the  Jesuitic  order,  and  was  a  pro- 
fessor of  canonical  law  at  Dillingen ;  became  in  1716 
professor  of  jurispmdence  at  Ingoldstadt,  foid  in  1781 


he  obtained  a  professorship  of  jurisprudence  at  Maoich. 
He  died  in  1786.  We  have  of  him,  Iter  polemicum  ad 
EeclesitB  eatholiea  veritatem  (Augsb.  1708, 8vo) : — £x- 
amen polemicum  super  A  ugustana  confessione  (ibid.  1708, 
8vo) : — Papatus  numquam  errans  in  pnponendis  fdei 
artictdis  (ibid.  1709,  8vo) : — Lutheramsmus  oonst€mtor 
errans  in  fdei  articuUs  (ibid.  1709,  8vo) : — Theologia 
polemioa  (ibid.  1719, 4to,  and  often)  iSummaJuritpru- 
dentia  sacres  (ibid.  1728,  5  vols.  8vo) : — Jus  canomcum 
practice  explieaium  (ibid.  1728, 4to ;  1785, 1746,  foL).— 
Hoefer,  Nouv..  Biog.  Genirale,  xl,  77, 

Piohon,  Jean,  a  French  Jesuit,  noted  as  a  revival- 
ist, was  bom  at  Lyons  in  1683.  He  early  became  a 
preacher,  but  alter  entering  the  Society  of  Jesus  in 
1697,  and  obtaining  orders,  preached  in  missions  at 
Rheims,  Langres,  and  Metz.  Stanislas,  duke  of  Lorraine 
and  Bar,  gave  him  the  direction  of  the  missions  which 
he  founded  in  this  country  with  truly  royal  liberality. 
To  refute  some  Jansenists,  who  dissuaded  the  people 
from  frequent  communion  by  asserting  that  man  must 
be  perfect  before  approaching  the  holy  table,  he  pub- 
lished Esprit  de  Jesus  Christ  et  de  VEglise  sur  la  Com- 
munion friquente  (1745,  12mo).  His  book  caused  a 
great  stir.  It  was  attacked  by  the  authors  of  the  NoU' 
velles  EccUsiastiques,  condemned  by  an  ordinance  of 
M.  de  Gaylus,  bishop  of  Auxerre  (Sept.  27, 1747),  and 
soon  afterwards  by  other  prelates,  zealous  partisans  of 
the  *'  Unigenitus  bull."  Jesuits  and  Jansenists  being 
united  against  his  book,  Pichon  retracted  his  obnoxious 
opinions  in  a  letter  to  M.  de  Beaumont,  archbishop  of 
Paris,  Jan.  24, 1748.  He  then  went  to  preach  at  Col- 
mar;  but  as  it  soon  appeared  that  he  was  endeavor- 
ing secretly  to  instigate  a  number  of  German  prelates 
against  the  proscription  of  his  work  in  France,  he  was 
banbhe4  to  Maariac  (1748),  and  soon  after  compelled 
to  leave  France.  Having  found  an  asylum  in  the  house 
of  the  bishop  of  Lyons  (Valais),  he  became  grand-vicar 
and  general  visitor  of  his  bishopric  He  died  at  Lyons 
May  8, 1751. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Gmhrale,  xl,  78^ 

Piohon,  Thomas- Jean,  a  French  litterateur,  was 
bom  in  1731  at  Le  Mans.  Having  been  ordained  a 
priest,  he  attached  himself  to  M.  d^Avrincourt,  bishop 
of  Perpignan,  by  whose  protection  he  became  canon  and 
chorister  of  the  Sainte-Chapelle  of  Le  Mans.  He  was 
historiographer  of  the  king*s  brother,  whose  estate  was 
in  that  part  of  France.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
the  constitutional  bishopric  of  Sarthe  was  offered  to  Pi- 
chon ;  but  he  would  accept  only  the  situation  of  admin- 
istrator of  the  hospital  of  Le  Mans.  He  died  at  thai 
place  Nov.  18,  1812.  His  principal  writings  are,  La 
Raison  trionqthante  des  Nouveautis  (Paris,  1756, 12mo) : 
it  is  an  essay  upon  manners  and  incredulity : — Traite 
historigue  et  critique  de  la  Nature  de  Dieu  (ibid.  1758, 
12mo)  '.—Cartel  aux  Philosophes  a  quatre  Pattes  (Brus- 
sels, 1768,  8vo),  in  which  he  exposes  materialism: — 
Mi  moire  sur  les  Abus  du  Cilibat  dans  FOrdre  politique 
(Amsterdam,  1768,  8vo);  this  memoir,  quite  singular 
and  inaccurate,  excited  some  complaints  against  the 
author:  —  La  Physique  de  Fffistoire  (La  Uaye,  1765, 
12mo) ;  general  considerations  upon  the  temperament 
and  character  of  people  i^-Les  Droits  respectifs  de  FEtat 
et  de  VEglise  rappeUs  a  leurs  Principes  (Paris,  1766, 
12mo) : — Mimoires  sur  les  Abus  dans  les  Manages  (Am- 
sterdam, 1766, 12mo)  x—Des  Etudes  thhlogiques  (Avig- 
non, 1767, 12mo) ;  researches  upon  the  abuses  which  op- 
posed the  progrera  of  theology  in  the  public  schools : — 
Les  A  rgutnents  de  la  Raison  en  Faveur  de  la  Religion  et 
du  Sacerdoce  (Paris,  1776, 12mo) ;  an  examination  of  the 
treatise  De  f Homme  of  Helvetius.  Abbe  Pichon  also 
publbhed  the  Principes  de  la  Religion  et  de  la  Morale 
of  Saurin  (Amsterdam,  1768,  2  vols.  12mo),  the  same 
work  as  the  Esprit  de  Saurin  of  J.  F.  Duranel : — La 
France  agricok  et  marchande  of  Goyen  (Paris,  1768, 
8vo) : — and  Le  Sacre  et  le  Couronnement  de  Louis  XVI 
of  Gobet  (Paris,  1775, 8vo  and  4to),  to  which  was  added 
a  Journal  historique  of  this  ceremony.    See  Desportes, 
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BtbHogr.  du  Mamt ;  Qo^rard,  Freaict  lAUgr,  8.  ▼.^Hoe- 
fer,  Now,  Biog,  Geiurale,  xl,  79. 

Pick,  a  name  common  to  several  Hebrew  literati,  of 
whom  we  mention  the  foUowiiig : 

1.  Aaron. — When  and  where  he  was  bom,  and  when 
be  became  a  Christian,  we  do  not  know.  From  his 
poblications  we  see,  what  he  states  himself,  that  he  was 
fonnerly  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  at  the  Uni- 
Tersity  of  Prague.  He  afterwards  resided  at  London, 
where  he  published  A  Literal  TramkUionfrom  the  He- 
hrew  of  the  Twdve  Minor  Prophetic  with  Notes  and  Crit- 
ical Remarkt  (Lond.  1833;  2d  ed.,  without  notes,  ibid. 
1835;  3d  ed.  1838)  i—A  Treatise  on  the  Utbreu)  Accents 
(ibid.  1837)  :—The  Bible  Student's  Concordance,  by  which 
the  Engiisk  Reader  majf  be  enabled  readily  to  ascertain 
the  Literal  Meiming  o/  any  Word  in  the  Sacred  Oriff- 
inal  (ibid.  1810, 1850,  4to);  a  work  of  tittle  account  to 
scholars  .^the  Gathering  of  Israel  (ibid.  1845).  When 
Pick  died  we  do  not  know.  See  Steinschneider,  BMio- 
graphisches  ffandbuch  (Berl  1859),  p.  Ill;  AUiboue, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

2.  Israel  the  founder  of  the  Amenian  Congrega- 
tion, was  bom  at  Seuftenberg,  Bohemia,  about  the  year 
1825.  After  attaining  maturity,  he  obtained  his  liveli- 
hood by  writing  for  periodicals  at  Vienna  till  the  year 
1852,  when  he  received  an  appointment  to  act  as  rabbi 
for  the  Jewish  synagogue  in  Bucharest,  the  chief  city 
of  the  present  Ronmania.  In  the  latter  part  of  1858, 
having  been  impressed  in  favor  of  the  Christian  relig^ 
ion,  he  boldly  confessed  his  faith  in  Christ  cruciiled; 
was  baptized  at  Brealau,  Silesia,  Jan.  1, 1854,  on  which 
occasion  Pick  delivered  an  address  to  the  Jews  assem- 
bled at  the  Hofkirche,  Viewing  the  promises  given  to 
the  Jewish  people  in  the  Old  Testament  from  a  He- 
braic standpoint,  Pick  intended  to  constitute  in  the 
Holy  Land  a  congregation  of  the  people  of  God,  consist- 
ing of  Jewish  Christians.  The  whole  Mosaic  law,  in- 
cluding the  Jewish  Sabbath  and  circumcision,  alongside 
of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  he  intended  to  make 
the  basis  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  organi2ation.  Here 
and  there  he  was  successful  in  winning  some  believers, 
whom  he  called  the  Amenian  Congregation,  because  in 
Christ  (the  lQi(  "^hb&t,  Isa.  Ixr,  16)  all  promises  of  the 
Old  Covenant  are  yea  and  amen.  The  nucleus  of  this 
congregation  was  in  MUnchen-Stadbach.  In  the  year 
1857  Pick  went  to  Palestine,  in  order  to  reconnoitre  the 
fidd  for  a  settlement  of  his  adherents,  where,  however,  he 
disappeared  without  leaving  any  traces.  He  wrote,  Israel 
hat  CUM  Idee  zu  tragen:  tin  Wort  an  mem  VoUb  (Breslau, 
1854 ;  EngL  translation, "  A  Woid  to  my  People,"  £din- 
boigb,  1854) : — Der  Gott  der  Synagoge  und  der  Gott  der 
Judenchristen  (ibid.)  i-^Briefe  an  meine  Stammesgenossen 
(Hamburg,  1854) : — Der  Stem  aus  Jacqb  (ibid.  1855-56) : 
-^  Wider  StaJd  und  Bunsen  (Barmen,  1856).  See  Kurtz, 
Lehrbudi  der  Kirchengeschichte  (7th  cd.  Mitau,  1874),  ii, 
44o ;  Niedner,  Lehrbuch  der  chrisilichen  Kirchengeschichte 
(BerUn,  1866),  p.  950 ;  Jewish  InteUigencer  (Lond.  1854), 
p.  302  sq.;  Pick,  In  Saat  auf  Hoffaung  (Leipa.),  1857 ; 
Zuchhold,  BibUotheca  Theologica,  ii,  995.     (B.  P.) 

Pickard,  Bdward,  an  English  dissenting  minis- 
ter, inclined  to  Arianism,  was  bom  at  Alcester,  War- 
wickshire, in  1714.  After  studying  theo]og>',  he  be- 
came minister  at  Bermondsey  in  1740,  and  at  Carter 
Lane,  London,  in  1746.  He  died  in  1778.  He  is  the 
author  of  National  Praise  to  God  for  the  glorious  Reco' 
bitiony  the  Protestant  Succession,  and  the  signal  SuC" 
cesses  and  Blessv^  with  which  Providence  has  crowned 
ac,  a  sermon  on  Psa.  cxlvii,  1  (Lond.  1761,  8vo)  x—The 
RdigiaUM  Government  of  a  Family,  particularly  the  Ob- 
l^tOion  and  Importance  of  Family  Worshipj  in  three  dis- 
courses (ibid.  1762, 8vo).— Darling,  Cyclop.  Bildiogr,  s.  v. 

Piokard,  John  H.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Orange  County,  N.  C,  in  March,  1788,  He  re- 
ceived a  limited  education,  and  was  not  a  graduate  of 
any  college.    In  1816  he  was  licensed,  and  installed  over 


Stony  Creek  and  Bethesda  churches,  in  K.  C,  where  he 
continued  to  labor  devotedly  for  upwards  of  thirty  years. 
During  the  later  years  of  his  Ufe  he  preached  occasion- 
ally in  the  destitute  portions  of  his  neighborhood.  He 
died  Sept  1 1, 1858.  See  Wilaoui  Presb.  Ilist,  A  Imanac, 
1860,  p.  77. 

Pickering,  Gtoorge,  one  of  the  great  pioneers  of 
New  England  Methodism,  was  bom  in  Talbot  County, 
Md.,  in  1769,  converted  in  St.  George's  Church,  Phil- 
adelphia, when  eighteen  years  old,  and  almost  immedi- 
ately began  his  public  labors.  In  1790  he  was  received 
on  probation  by  the  Conference,  and  for  fifty-six  years 
continued  to  receive  its  appointments,  and  lived  to  be  the 
oldest  active  preacher  in  the  itinerancy.  He  died  Dec 
8, 1816,  retaining  his  mental  faculties  to  the  last  hour; 
and  as  he  laid  aside  hu  armor  to  give  up  the  ghost, 
could  use  such  language  as  "All  my  affairs  for  time  and 
eternity  are  settled,  glory  be  to  God."  George  Picker- 
ing was  a  rare  man  in  all  respects.  Any  just  delinea- 
tion of  him  must  comprehend  the  whole  man,  for  it  was 
not  his  distinction  to  be  marked  by  a  few  extraordinary 
traits,  but  by  general  excellence.  In  person  he  was 
tail,  dight,  and  perfectly  erect.  His  countenance  was 
expressive  of  energy,  shrewdness,  self-«ommand,  and 
benignity;  and  in  advanced  life  his  silvered  locks, 
combed  carefully  behind  his  ears,  gave  him  a  striking 
appearance.  The  exactitude  of  his  mind  extended  to 
all  his  ph>'«ical  habits.  In  pastoral  labors,  exercise, 
diet,  sleep,  and  dress,  he  followed  a  fixed  course,  which 
scarcely  admitted  of  deviation.  Almost  unerring  pru- 
dence marked  his  life.  If  not  sagacious  at  seizing  new 
opportunities,  he  was  almost  infallibly  perfect  in  that 
negative  prudence  which  secures  safety  and  confidence. 
No  man  who  knew  him  would  have  apprehended  sur- 
prise or  defeat  in  any  measure  undertaken  by  him  afte( 
his  usual  deliberation.  His  character  was  full  of  energy, 
but  it  was  the  energy  of  the  highest  order  of  minds, 
never  varying,  never  impulsive.  He  continued  to  the 
last  to  wear  the  plain.  Quakerlike  dress  of  the  first  Meth- 
odist ministry.  His  voice  was  clear  and  powerful,  and 
his  step  firm  to  the  end.  His  intellectual  traits  were 
not  of  the  highest,  but  of  the  most  useful  order.  Method 
was  perhaps  his  strongest  mental  habit,  and  it  compre- 
hended nearly  every  detail  of  his  daily  life.  His  ser- 
mons were  thoroughly  *' skeletonized."  He  pretended 
to  no  subtlety,  and  was  seldom  if  ever  known  to  preach 
a  metaph^'sical  discourse.  The  literal  import  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  its  obvious  applications  to  experimental 
and  practical  religion,  formed  the  substance  of  his  ser- 
mons. Perspicuity  of  style  resulted  from  this  perspi- 
cacity of  thought.  The  most  unlettered  listener  could 
have  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  his  meaning,  and 
the  children  of  his  audience  generally  shared  the  inter- 
est of  his  adult  hearers.  See  Stevens,  Hist,  of  the  Meth. 
Episc,  Church ;  N.  Y.  Methodisff  vol.  vii,  No.  6 ;  Sher- 
man, New  England  Sketches,  p.  899 ;  Sprague,  Annals  of 
the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vii,  196-200.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Pickering,  Robert,  a  noted  Wesleyan  preacher, 
was  bom  at  Sancton,  Yorkshire,  in  1786 ;  was  early  con- 
verted to  God,  and  called  to  the  duties  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  Having  for  some  time  labored  as  a  local 
preacher  in  the  Hull  Circuit,  he  offered  to  accompany 
Dr.  Coke  as  a  missionary  to  the  East.  But  as  Coke 
had  obtained  his  complement  of  young  men,  Pickering 
regarded  this  as  a  providential  indication  that  he  was 
not  intended  for  the  mission  field.  Soon  after  he  passed 
the  required  examinations,  and  at  the  Conference  of 
1811  was  placed  on  the  president's  list  of  reserves. 
In  November  of  the  same  year  he  was  sent  as  tempo- 
rary supply  to  Partington  Circuit,  and  in  the  following 
January  to  Spilsby.  At  the  Conference  of  1812  he  was 
appointed  to  Horncastle;  and  in  1813  to  the  Spilsby 
mission.  His  next  appointment  was  to  Louth,  where 
he  spent  two  years.  Subsequently  he  travelled  at  Tod- 
morden,  Bamsley,  and  Doncaster,  and  in  1822  was  ap- 
pointed to  C^lne,  where  h«  remained  three  years.  Here 
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his  exertions,  both  of  mind  and  body,  in  the  erection  of 
a  new  chapel  and  two  preachers*  bouses,  seriously  im- 
paired his  health.  In  1827  ho  was  stationed  at  Ketter- 
ing; next  at  Norwich ;  in  1881  at  West  Bromwich,  and 
there  he  labored  faithfully,  although  rapidly  declining 
in  health.  While  at  Conference  in  London  in  1834  he 
was  taken  very  ill,  and  he  died  August  18.  Pickering 
was  a  man  of  genuine  piety.  As  a  preacher  he  was  a 
workman  who  needed  not  to  be  ashamed.  He  was  well 
and  extensively  read  in  theology  and  general  literature. 
As  a  man  he  was  fearless  and  honorable.  What  he  con- 
sidered to  be  his  duty  he  unhesitatingly  discharged. 
See  WesUyan  Meth,  Mag,  18S6,  p.  889-^95 ;  1835,  p. 
719.     (J.H.W.) 

Pickett,  John  R.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Ohurch,  South,  was  born  April  2, 1814,  in  Fair- 
field District,  S.  C.,  of  godly  parentage ;  was  converted 
in  1831;  called  of  God  to  the  ministry,  he  began  to 
preach  October,  1834,  and  in  the  following  spring  en- 
tered South  Carolina  Conference.  He  labored  faith- 
fully and  acceptably  for  the  Church  until  1862,  when 
an  attack  of  paralysis  obliged  him  to  take  a  superan- 
nuate*s  relation.  He  died  March  15,  1870.  He  was 
quick  in  perception,  patient  in  study,  strong  in  will, 
possessed  great  powers  of  analysis,  and  a  lively  imagi- 
nation. In  temper  he  was  genial,  hearty,  self-possessed, 
and  contfdent.  He  had  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  pulpit.  His  manner  in  the  pulpit  was 
self-possessed  and  deliberate ;  but  as  he  proceeded  in  his 
sermon,  he  generally  warmed  with  his  subject,  and  his 
voice  assumed  a  depth  and  fulness  of  volume  which  was 
wonderfuL  See  Annual  Minutes  of  the  Co^fermoea  of 
the  Meth,  Epitc,  Churchy  South,  p.  420, 421. 

^    Pico.    See  Mirandula« 

Plcot,  Frangolfl  Edouard,  a  French  painter,  was 
bom  at  Paris  in  1786.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Vincent, 
and  in  1811  obtained  the  second  grand  prize  for  paint- 
ings in  France  from  the  Academy.  After  studying  for 
some  time  at  Rome,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  execution 
of  a  picture  representing  The  Death  o/Sapphira  (1819) 
for  the  church  of  St.  Severin.  In  the  same  year  he  ex- 
hibited the  tableau  of  Amor  and  Psyche,  the  figures  of 
which,  expressive  of  graceful  naivete,  obtained  great 
favor,  and  which  was  bought  by  the  duke  of  Orleans. 
M.  Pioot  was  rewarded  at  that  exhibition  by  a  first- 
class  medal.  After  this  auspicious  beginning  he  exe- 
cuted freely  and  successfully.  Among  his  works  are 
Raphael  and  the  Fomarma;  The  Deliverance  of  St. 
Peter;  The  Annunciation;  two  ceilings  in  the  Louvre,  in 
the  Musee  des  Antiques.  Picot  had  a  share  in  the  work 
of  restoration  of  the  paintings  of  the  Fontainebleau  pal- 
ace. He  executed  The  Crouming  of  the  Virgin  (Notre 
Dame  de  Loretto) ;  the  paintings  of  the  ship  and  choir 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  with  M.  Flandrin ;  and  some  pict- 
ures in  the  church  of  St.  Clotilde.  M.  IHcot  was  re- 
ceived a  member  of  the  Academic  des  Beaux  Arts  in 
1836,  in  the  place  of  Charles  Vemet.  He  was  created 
an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1832.  He  died 
in  1870. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genirale,  xl,  86. 

Pioot,  Michel  Joseph  Pierre,  a  French  writer 
of  some  note,  was  bom  Mareh  24,  1770,  at  Neuville- 
aux-Boix,  near  Orleans.  He  was  early  destined  for  the 
Chureh,  and  was  received  at  the  age  of  thirteen  in  the 
house  of  the  bishop  of  Bayeux.  He  studied  theology  at 
the  seminary  of  Orleans.  >Vhile  professor  of  human- 
ities at  Meung-sur-Loire,  he  refused  the  oath  required 
by  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy.  A  warrant  be- 
ing issued  against  him  for  his  share  in  the  evasion  of  a 
royalist,  he  absconded  to  Paris;  then,  submitting  to  the 
duties  of  the  requisition  which  he  had  shirked  till  then, 
he  offered  to  enter  the  marine  (1798),  and,  after  two 
campaigns,  was  emplo^'ed  in  the  equipment  office  at 
Brest.  In  1797  he  was  released,  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  Chureh  during  the 
18th  century.  The  Menwiret  which  he  published  in 
1806  obtained  the  eulogies  of  religious  societies,  espe- 


cially of  the  abbe  Boulogne,  who  intrusted  him  with 
the  redaction  of  the  Memorial  Catholijue,  a  monthly 
paper  founded  by  him.  In  the  month  of  April,  1814, 
he  was  called  upon  to  manage  VAmi  de  la  Religion  et 
ebt  Rot,  which  soon  became  the  official  journal  of  the 
clergy.  He  died  Nov.  15,  1841,  at  Paris.  He  left, 
Minunre  pour  eerrir  a  tHistoire  eccUtiaetique  pendant  le 
dix-huitieme  Siede  (Paris,  1806, 1815-1816, 4  vols.  8vo ; 
8d  edit.  6  vols.  8vo) ;  this  valuable  publication  is  less 
polemical  than  the  Memoirea  of  father  d'Avrigny,  of 
which  it  is  a  kind  of  continuation ;  but  the  historical 
part  of  it  is  weak,  and  the  bibliography  is  incomplete : — 
Etsai  hiaiorique  eur  Flnjliience  de  la  Religion  en  France 
pendant  le  dixseptieme  Siecle  (ibid.  1824,  2  vols.  8vo). 
He  is  the  chief  contributor  to  the  collection  of  the  Mi^ 
langes  (9  vols.  8vo),  commenced  by  the  abbe  Boulogne ; 
and  he  edited  in  1827  the  works  of  that  prelate,  adding 
to  the  same  a  Tableau  relufieux  de  la  France  soua  le 
Directoire,  and  a  Precis  hisforiqve  sur  VEglise  con^itu- 
tionneUe,  He  wrote  a  number  of  articles  in  the  Journal 
des  Cures f  in  the  Supplement  au  Diet,  hisiorigue  of  Feller, 
the  Biographic  Umverselle  of  Michaud,  etc.  He  be- 
queathed part  of  his  rich  library  to  the  seminary  of 
Saint-Sulpice. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Onerale,  xl,  85. 

Pioot,  Pierre,  a  Swiss  preacher,  was  bom  in  1746 
at  Geneva.  He  descended  from  Nicolas  Picot,  who  left 
Noyon  in  company  with  Calvin,  his  friend,  to  settle  in 
Geneva.  His  studies  being  finished,  he  visited  France, 
Holland,  and  England,  and  connected  himself  with 
Franklin,  who  vainly  urged  him  to  accompany  Cook  in 
his  second  voyage  around  the  world.  After  having 
served  for  ten  yean  the  Chureh  of  Sattigny,  he  was 
attached  to  that  of  Geneva  (1783),  and  there  received 
in  1787  the  title  of  honorary  professor  of  theology.  He 
died  in  Geneva  March  28, 1822.  We  have  of  his  works, 
De  multiplici  montium  utilitate  (Geneva,  1790,  8vo) : — 
the  Eloge  historique  de  J,A,Malkt'Favre,  in  the  Guide 
astronomique  of  Lalande  (1771):— «nd  some  Sernuma 
(ibid.  1823, 8vo),  remarkable  for  their  harmony  of  style. 
See  Rabbe,  etc,  Biog,  unit,  et  portat,  des  Contemp, ;  Haag 
Fr^res,  La  France  Protestante,  a.  v.— Hoefer,  Xouv,  Biog, 
GenSrale,  xl,  83. 

Pioot,  Victor  Maria,  a  French  engraver,  was  bom 
at  Abbeville  in  1744.  About  the  year  1770  he  went  to 
London,  where  he  engaged  in  business.  He  died  in 
1805.  Nagler  gives  a  list  of  thirty-six  prints  by  him, 
among  which  is  The  Four  Evangelists,  after  Rubens. 
See  Spooner,  Biog,  IJist,  of  the  Fine  A  rta,  ii,  693. 

Picquet,  Fran9oi8  (1),  a  French  prelate,  was 
bom  at  Lyons  April  12, 1626.  The  son  of  a  banker,  he 
was  destined  to  a  commercial  career,  and  travelled  in 
France,  Italy,  and  England.  As  he  had  thus  become 
associated  with  several  influential  Parisians,  he  was  in 
1652  appointed  to  the  consulship  of  France  at  Aleppo; 
and,  although  he  was  only  twenty-six  yeara  of  age,  he 
was  so  successful  in  the  discbarge  of  his  duties  that  the 
Dutch  republic  intrasted  him  with  her  wrn  representa- 
tion in  the  same  city.  Although  a  layman,  he  displayed 
extraordinary  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  the  missionary 
work.  He  received  the  tonsure  in  1660  at  the  hands 
of  Andrd,  archbishop  of  Syria,  who  was  indebted  to  him 
for  his  elevation.  Two  yeare  afterwards  he  resigned 
the  consulship  and  went  to  Rome,  to  give  to  pope  Alex- 
ander YII  an  account  of  the  state  of  religion  in  Syria. 
When  ho  returned  to  France  he  received  ordere,  was 
appointed  prior  of  Grimand  (Provence),  and  (1663) 
apostolic  protonotarius.  He  was  proposed  in  1674  for 
the  apostolic  vicarate  of  Babylon,  and  became  in  1675 
bishop  in  partibus  of  Cossaropolis,  in  Macedonia.  In 
1679  he  embarked  for  Aleppo  with  the  chevalier  d'Ar- 
vieux,  the  new  French  consul,  endeavored  with  unre- 
lenting zeal  to  revive  the  faith  of  the  Catholics,  and 
started  in  May,  1681,  as  ambassador  of  the  courts  of 
France  and  Rome  in  Pereia,  with  a  view  of  working  for 
the  restoration  and  expansion  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
He  arrived  at  Ispahan  July  12, 1682,  and  toon  after- 
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wards  witnessed  the  celebntions  in  that  city  in  honor 
of  the  pssBsge  of  the  khan  of  the  Tartan,  Usbeck,  who 
was  on  his  way  to  Mecca.  He  was  granted  an  audi- 
ence, harangued  the  khan  in  Italian,  and  obtained  a 
promise  of  protection  for  the  Koman  Catholics  of  his 
lands.  Towards  the  ckMe  of  1688  he  took  the  same 
prince  rich  presents  from  the  king  of  France,  and  tran»- 
mitted  to  his  sovereign  the  answer  and  presents  of  the 
Persian  sovereign.  That  same  year  he  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Babylon,  and  he  had  arrived  at  Hamadan, 
when  his  impaired  health  compelled  him  to  stop  several 
months  in  that  city,  where  he  died,  Aug.  26, 1685,  after 
writing  to  the  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda  for  a 
coadjutor.  A  special  honor  was  conferred  on  him  by 
his  burial  in  the  church  of  the  Armenians,  Pieqnet 
furnished  to  Nicole  several  important  documents  for  his 
work  on  the  perpetuity  of  the  faith  of  the  Church  in  re- 
gard to  the  Eucharist — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gin,  xl,  87. 

Pieqnet,  Francois  (2),  a  French  missionaiy,  was 
bom  at  Bourg  (in  Bresse)  Dec  6, 1708.  He  took  holy 
orders,  and  for  a  time  preached  in  the  diocese  of  Lyons, 
but  finally  entered  the  Congregation  of  St.  Sulpioe,  and  in 
1785  was  by  it  sent  to  MontroU,  to  share  in  the  work  of 
the  North  American  missions.  Towards  1740  he  settled 
north  of  that  city,  near  the  lake  of  Two  Mountains, 
where  he  constructed  a  fort  with  the  money  sent  for 
that  purpose  by  Louis  XV,  and  by  requisitions.  With 
the  aid  of  this  fort  he  succeeded  in  keeping  sedentaiy 
two  roaming  tribes,  the  Algonquins  and  Nipissiogs,  who 
took  to  agriculture.  He  induced  them,  as  well  as  the 
Trokas  and  Hurons,  to  submit  to  France;  and  during 
the  war  of  1742  to  1748,  Picquet's  measures  for  the  safe- 
ty of  his  colony  were  so  eflTective  that  it  remained  un- 
touched by  English  invasion.  Peace  being  restored,  he 
founded  in  1749  a  new  mission  near  Lake  Ontario,  and 
called  it  La  Presentation ;  the  point  occupied  by  it  is 
the  same  where  the  English  afterwards  founded  Kings- 
ton. In  1753  he  arrived  at  Paris,  and  reported  to  the 
minister  of  the  marine  as  to  the  flourishing  state  of  the 
ccdoDv,  which  counted  already  no  less  than  five  hundred 
families.  In  the  war  that  broke  out  soon  afterwards,  he 
pat  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Indians  which  he  bad 
trained,  destroyed  aU  English  forts  south  of  Ontario, 
and  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  general  Braddock. 
After  the  defeat  of  Quebec  (1759),  Pioqnei  determined 
to  letom  to  France  by  way  of  Louisiana.  He  started 
with  twenty-five  Frenchmen  and  two  small  troops  of 
savages,  which  were  successively  relieved  by  othen  in 
the  tribes  he  met;  traversed  Upper  Canada,  reached 
Michilimakinac,  crossed  Michigan,  and  by  the  Illinois 
and  the  MissisBippi  rivers  went  to  New  Orleans,  where 
be  spent  twenty-two  months.  The  English  had  offer- 
ed a  reward  for  his  head.  Picquet  had  never  received 
any  reward,  except  a  bounty  of  a  thousand  dollars  and 
some  books  in  1751.  The  books  he  had  to  sell  to  enable 
him  to  return  to  France,  and  he  was  compelled  to  live 
on  his  scantv  inheritance  until  the  assembly  of  the 
clergy  of  France  in  1765  presented  him  a  bounty  of 
twelve  hundred  pounds,  which  they  gave  him  a  second 
rime  in  1770.  In  1777  he  undertook  a  journey  to 
Bome,  where  Pius  VI,  to  honor  his  merits,  paid  aU  his 
expenses,  and  made  him  a  present  of  five  thousand 
pounds.  Picquet  came  home  to  die  at  Yerjou,  near 
Bouig,  the  house  of  his  sister,  a  poor  peasant-woman, 
July  15, 1781.— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GeneraUf  xl,  87. 

Pictet,  Bkxedict,  a  learned  Swiss  divine,  was  bom 
at  Geneva  in  1655i  He  studied  there  under  Francis 
Tnrretin,  whom  he  succeeded  as  professor  of  theology  in 
1687,  and  obtained  great  celebrity.  In  1690  he  was 
made  rector  of  the  academy;  in  1700  pastor  of  the  Ital- 
ian Church.  He  died  in  1724.  Pictet  joined  to  vast 
erudition  a  vivid  and  natural  eloquence.  A  list  of  his 
nnmeroua  works  is  given  by  Nic^ron.  Among  these  the 
following  are  the  most  important :  La  TkMogit  Chri" 
tSemte,  et  la  Science  du  Salut  (new  ed.  Gen.  1721,  8  volt. 
4to) ;  originaUy  Thetdogia  Chrittiana  (ibid.  1616, 2  vols. 


12mo) ;  ChriMitm  Theology  (translated  from  the  Latin  hy 
the  Rev.  Frederick  Reyroux,  B.A.,  Lond.  1847, 8m.8vo): 
— La  Morale  Chritiemte^  ou  CAri  de  hien  vitre  (nouv, 
dd.  augmentee.  Gen.  1709, 8  vols.  12mo) ;  the  first  volume 
of  this  work  appeared  anonymously.  It  was  reprinted 
at  Lyons,  in  France,  with  a  dedication  to  the  bishop  of 
Belley : — Diseeriaiion  tur  Us  Tempke,  leur  DkHcace,  ft 
plueieura  Ckoees  gu*om  y  voit,  avtc  un  Sermon  (ibid.  1716, 
12mo)  i-^HuU  Sermons  sur  VExamen  dee  JieHgione  (1 
Thess.  V,  21)  (ibid.  1716, 8vo): — Dix  Sermone  eur  divers 
SufeU  (ibid.  1718, 8vo)  i^VHiHoirt  du  doutiime  Siede 
(Amst.  1782, 4to)  i—Quatorte  Sermons  sur  divers  Sujets 
(Gen.  1721,  8vo).  See  Bibliotk.  Germanique,  s.  v. ;  Ni- 
c^ron,  MimoireSf  voL  i ;  Senebler,  IJist,  litter,  de  Geneve, 
ii,  249  sq. ;  Darling,  Cyclop, BibL s.  v.;  Mosheim,  Ecdes, 
Hist.  voL  iu ;  Hook,  Ecdes.  Biog.  viii,  92.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Plotnre,  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  in  three  pas- 
sages of  two  Hebrew  words  which  are  from  the  same 
root  (nsiS,  to  look  a(), 

1.  Afasidthf  n'^Sp^,  an  image;  used  alone,  cither  lit- 
erally (plur.  **  pictures,**  Prov.  xxv,  1 1)  or  in  the  sense 
of  MMi^Mahoii  ("conceit,**  Prov.  xviii,  11 ;  plur.  *^  wish,** 

PMu  Ixxiii,  7) ;  with  ^SK,  a  stone  ("  image  of  stone,*' 
Lev.  xxvi,  1 ;  plur.  "pictures,**  Numb,  xxxiii,  52) ;  with 
I^H,  an  apartment  (plur.  **  chambers  of  imagery*'  [q.  v.], 

Ezek.  viii,  12),  "  it  denotes  idolatrous  representations, 
either  independent  images,  or  more  usually  stones  *  por- 
trayed,' L  e.  sculptured  in  low  relief,  or  engraved  and 
colored  (Ezek.  xxiii,  14 ;  Ijiyard,  Nin,  and  Bah.  li,  806, 
308).  Movable  pictures,  in  the  modem  sense,  were 
doubtless  unknown  to  the  Jews;  but  colored  sculptures 
and  drawings  on  walls  or  on  wood,  as  mummy-cases, 
must  have  been  familiar  to  them  in  £g>'pt  (see  Wilkin- 
son, Anc.  Egyptians,  ii,  277).  In  later  times  we  read 
of  portraits  {jtiKovao),  perhaps  busts  or  intagli,  sent  by 
Alexandra  to  Antony  (Josephus,  A  nt.  xv,  2,  6).  The 
*  pictures  of  silver*  of  Prov.  xxv,  11,  were  probably  wall- 
surfaces  or  cornices  with  car%*ing8,  and  the  *  apples  of 
gold'  representations  of  fruit  or  foliage,  like  Solomon's 
flowers  and  pomegranates  (1  Kings  vi,  vii).  The  walls 
of  Babylon  were  ornamented  with  pictures  on  enam<* 
elled  brick"  (Smith). 

2.  SeJdgdhf  n^sb,  the  Jtag  of  a  ship,  as  seen  from  afar 
(plur.  **  picture,**  Isa.  ii,  16).  The  Phoenician  and  Egyp- 
tian vessels  had  their  flags  and  sails  of  purple  and  other 
splendid  colon  (see  Ezek.  xxvii,  7 ;  comp.  Diod.  Sic  i, 
51 ;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  iii,  211).    See  Standard, 

Pictures,  Worship  op,  in  Cuurches.  The  use 
of  paintings  and  images  in  churches  was  introduced  as 
early  as  the  commencement  of  the  4th  century,  but 
was  speedily  condemned  by  a  council  held  at  lUiberis, 
in  Spain,  A.D.  305.  Individual  writera  also  during  this 
century  bore  their  testimony  against  the  practice  in 
question.  Eusebius  of  Ciesarea,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  and  Epiphanius  of  Salamis,  towards  the  close 
of  it,  denounced  the  practice  as  heathenish  and  unscript- 
ural  (see  Milner*s  Hist,  of  the  Church,  vol.  iv,  ch.  xiii, 
p.  423).  Nevertheless  the  practice  of  hanging  up  pict- 
ures of  saints  and  martyrs,  as  weU  as  symbolical  repre- 
sentations of  Scripture  histories,  prevailed  in  the  5th 
centur}'.  No  images  of  God  or  representations  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  were  tolerated  in  churches  till  after  the  sec- 
ond Nicene  council.  Pictures  of  Scripture  scenes  were 
hung  on  the  walls  of  churehes  at  first  to  aid  those  who 
could  not  read.  The  idolatrous  devotion  with  which  the 
Papists  bow  down  before  the  images  and  paintings  of 
the  dead  b  a  consequence  of  this  practice.  See  Im- 
AOB-woRBHip.  Besides,  the  pictures  are  used  by  the 
Romanists  for  working  upon  the  superstitious  belief  of 
the  masses.  Thus  Seymour  tells  us  the  following  in 
bis  Pilgrimage:  *^ There  is  scarcely  an  incident  in  the 
life  of  our  Lord  that  has  not  its  rival  incident  or  parallel 
in  the  legendary  life  of  Mary.  For  example,  a  picture 
represents  an  angel  announcing  to  Mary  the  miraculous 
conception  of  the  Messiah ;  it  is  rivalled  by  another  rep- 
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reBenting  an  angel  announcing  to  Anna,  the  legendary- 
mother  of  Mary,  the  miraculous  and  immaculate  con- 
ception of  Mary  in  the  womb.  A  picture  represents  the 
birth  of  our  Lord ;  it  is  paralleled  by  another  represent- 
ing the  nativity  or  birth  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  If  there 
is  one  representing  our  Lord  sitting  on  the  throne  and 
bearing  the  crown  as  King  of  kings,  there  is  a  rival  pict- 
ure representing  Mary  sitting  on  the  same  throne,  l>ear- 
ing  the  sceptre,  and  wearing  the  crown  as  Queen  of 
heaven.  There  are  two  chuses  of  miraculous  pictures. 
One  class  comprehends  those  which  are  said  to  have 
had  a  miraculous  origin ;  that  is,  to  have  been  painted 
in  part  or  in  whole  by  no  human  hands,  but  by  an  angel, 
or  some  mysterious  visitant  from  the  world  of  spirits. 
The  second  class  of  miraculous  pictures  is  far  more  nu- 
merous, and  comprehends  all  those  which  have  per- 
formed miracIesL  At  the  church  of  St.  Giovanni  e  Paolo, 
near  Rome,  is  a  small  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which 
is  said  to  have  shed  tears  on  the  French  invasion  of  It- 
aly. At  Arezzo  we  were  shown  a  picture  in  the  cathedral 
church,  which  wept  many  tears  at  the  language  of  some 
drunkards.  It  was  a  Madonna,  and  the  bishop  made  it 
the  means  of  collecting  sufficient  funds  to  build  a  new 
chapel  to  commemorate  it.  In  the  church  of  St,  Pietro 
de  Montorio  is  a  singularly  ugly  representation  of  Mary 
and  our  Lord,  Indeed,  it  is  positively  hideous;  but  an 
inscription  on  a  marble  slab  announces  that  *  this  sacred 
likeness  of  the  mother,  of  God,  holding  her  son  and  a 
book,  is  illustrious  for  miracles  more  and  more  every 
day.*  In  St.  Peter*s,  however,  is  a  very  important  one, 
not  only  for  the  miracle,  but  for  its  authentication.  It 
is  in  the  subterranean  chapel,  usually  called  the  Grotto. 
It  ia  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  with  a  mark  under  the  left 
eye,  and  the  following  is  the  inscription :  *  This  picture 
of  the  Most  Holy  Virgin  Mary,  which  stood  between 
the  pillars  of  the  porch  of  the  ancient  Biuilica,  having 
been  struck  by  an  impious  hand,  poured  forth  blood 
(sanguinem  fudit)  on  the  stone,  which  is  now  protected 
by  a  grating.'  On  one  side  u  a  large  stone,  on  the  oth- 
er are  two  small  stones.  All  three  are  covered  with  a 
strong  iron  grating,  to  preser^-e  them,  as  on  them  the 
blood  of  this  miraculous  picture  is  said  to  have  fallen." 
See  Riddle,  Ckritfum  Aniiquities;  Coleman,  ChrUtian 
A  ntiquUies. 

Pie  is  a  table  or  rule  which  was  used  in  the  old  Ro- 
man offices  previous  to  the  Reformation,  showing  in  a 
technical  way  how  to  find  out  the  service  which  is  to  be 
read  upon  each  day,  and  corresponds  to  what  the  Greeks 
called  mvaKi  or  the  index  (literally  a  pktnl\  by  me- 
tonymy a  painted  table  or  picture);  and  because  in- 
dexes or  tables  of  books  were  formed  into  square  figures 
resembling  pictures  or  painters*  tables  hung  up  in  a 
frame,  these  likewise  were  called  iri'vajccc,  or,  being 
marked  only  with  the  first  letters  of  the  word,  tti's,  or 
pies.  Pie  is  the  familiar  Englbh  name  for  the  Romish 
pica  {prdinaly  or  service-book),  which  perhaps  came  from 
the  ignorance  of  the  friars,  who  have  thrust  in  many 
barbarous  words  into  the  liturgies.  Some  say  that  the 
word  pye  is  derived  from  littera  picatOt  a  great  black  let- 
ter in  the  beginning  of  some  new  order  in  the  prayer, 
and  among  printers  that  term  is  still  used,  the  pica  type. 
See  Procter  Book  o/  Common  Prayer;  £adic,  Ecclea, 
Cyclop,  s.  V. 

Piece  OF  Gold.  The  A«  V.,  in  rendering  the  ellip- 
tical expression  "^  six  thousand  of  gold,**  in  a  passage 
respecting  Naaman,  relating  that  he  "took  with  him 
ten  talents  of  silver,  and  six  thousand  of  gold,  and  ten 
changes  of  raiment"  (2  Kings  v,  5),  supplies  "  pieces" 
aa  the  word  understood.  The  similar  passage  respect- 
ing silver,  in  which  the  word  understood  appears  to  be 
shekels,  probably  justifies  the  insertion  of  that  definite 
word.  See  Piece  of  Silvkr.  The  same  expression, 
if  a  weight  of  gold  be  here  meant,  is  also  found  in  the 
following  passage :  "And  king  Solomon  made  two  hun- 
dred targets  [of]  beaten  gold :  six  hundred  of  gold  went 
to  one  taiget"  (1  Kings  x,  16).    Here  the  A.  V,  supplies 


the  word  "  shekels,"  and  theve  seems  no  doubt  that  it 
is  right,  considering  the  number  mentioned,  and  that  a 
common  weight  must  be  intended.  That  a  weight  of 
gold  is  meant  in  Naaman's  case  may  be  inferred,  be- 
cause it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  coined  money  was 
already  invented  at  the  time  referred  to,  or  indeed 
that  it  was  knovm  in  Palestine  before  the  Persian  pe- 
riod. See  Daric;  Monet.  Rings  or  ingots  of  gold 
may  have  been  in  use,  but  we  are  scarcely  warranted 
in  supposing  that  any  of  them  bore  the  name  of  shek- 
els, since  the  practice  was  to  weigh  money.  The  ren- 
dering "pieces  of  gold"  is  therefore  very  doubtful;  and 
"  shekels  of  gold,"  as  designating  the  vidue  of  the  whole 
quantity,  not  individual  pieces,  is  preferable. — Smith. 
See  Gold. 

Piece  OP  Monet.    See  Kksitar;  Stater. 

Piece  of  Silver.  The  passages  in  the  O.  T.  and 
those  in  the  N.  T.  in  which  the  A.  V.  uses  this  term 
must  be  separately  considered.    See  Monet. 

I.  In  the  O.  T.  the  word  "  pieces"  is  used  in  the  A.  V. 
for  a  word  understood  in  the  Hebrew,  if  we  except  one 
or  two  cases  to  be  afterwards  noticed.  The  phrase  is 
always  "a  thousand"  or  the  like  "of  rilver"  (Gen.  xx, 
16;  xxxvii,  28;  xlv,  22;  Judg.  ix,  4;  xvi,  5;  2  Kings 
vi,  25 ;  Hoe.  iii,  2 ;  Zech.  xi,  12, 18).  In  similar  pas- 
sages the  word  "  shekels"  occurs  in  the  Hebrew,  and  it 
must  be  observed  that  these  are  either  in  the  law,  or 
relate  to  purchases,  some  of  an  important  legal  charac- 
ter, as  that  of  the  cave  and  field  of  Machpelah,  that  of 
the  threshing-floor  and  oxen  of  Araunah,  or  to  taxes, 
and  the  like  (Gen.  xxiii,  16, 16;  £xod.  xxi,  82;  Lev. 
xxvii,  8, 6, 16 ;  Josh,  vii,  21 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv,  24 ;  1  Chron. 
xxi,  26,  where,  however,  shekels  of  gold  are  spoken  of; 
2  Kings  XV,  20 ;  Neh.  v,  15 ;  Jer.  xxxii,  9).  There  are 
other  passages  in  which  the  A.  V.  supplies  the  word 
"  shekels"  instead  of  "  pieces"  (Deut.  xxii,  19, 29 ;  Judg. 
xvii,  2, 8, 4, 10;  2  Sam.  x\'iii,  11, 12),  and  of  these  the 
first  two  require  this  to  be  done.  It  becomes  then  a 
question  whether  there  is  any  ground  for  the  adoption 
of  the  word  "  pieces,"  which  is  vague  if  actual  coins  be 
meant,  and  inaccurate  if  weights.  The  shekel,  be  it 
remembered,  was  the  common  weight  for  money,  and 
therefore  most  likely  to  be  understood  in  an  elliptical 
phrase.  When  we  find  good  reason  for  concluding  that 
in  two  passages  (Deut  xxii,  19,  20)  this  is  the  word 
understood,  it  seems  incredible  that  any  other  should  be 
in  the  other  places.    See  Shekel, 

One  of  the  exceptional  cases  in  which  a  word  cor- 
responding to  "pieces"  is  found  in  the  Hebrew  is  in 
the  Psalms,  where  presents  of  submisrion  are  prophesied 
to  be  made  of  "  pieces  of  silver,"  S]05"''E'^  (Ixviii,  80, 
Heb.  81).  The  word  y^,  which  occurs  nowhere  else, 
if  it  preserve  its  radical  meaning,  from  VSC'n,  must 
signify  a  piece  broken  ofT,  or  a  fragment :  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  a  coin  is  meant. — Smith.  An- 
other exceptional  passage  is  I  Sam.  ii,  26,  where  the 
Heb.  word  rendered  "  piece  [of  silver]"  is  H^iSM,  ago^ 
r^hf  which  seems  to  ngnify  a  small  piece  of  money,  aa 
toayeSf  from  the  idea  of  collecting  (root  ^!iK,  to  gather). 

See  Silver.    For  the  "pieces  of  silver"  in  Josh,  xxiv, 
32,  see  Kesitah. 

II.  In  the  N.  T.  two  words  are  rendered  by  the  phrase 
"  piece  of  silver,"  drachma,  Spaxpri,  and  dpyvpiov,  (1.) 
The  first  (Luke  xv,  8,  9)  should  be  represented  by 
dnacAm.  It  was  a  Greek  silver  coin,  equivalent,  at 
the  time  of  Luke,  to  the  Roman  denarius,  which  is  prob- 
ably intended  by  the  evangelist,  as  it  had  then  wholly 
or  almost  superseded  the  former.  See  Drachma.  (2.) 
The  second  word  is  very  properly  thus  rendered.  It 
occurs  in  the  account  of  the  betrayal  of  our  Lord  for 
"  thirty  pieces  of  silver"  (Matt,  xxvi,  16 ;  xxvii,  8,  5, 6, 
9).  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  coins  are  here  in- 
tended. If  the  most  common  silver  pieces  be  meant, 
they  would  be  denarii.  The  parallel  passage  in  Zech- 
ariah  (xi,  12, 18)  must,  however,  be  taken  into  conaid* 
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exation,  where,  if  our  view  be  correct,  shekels  most  be 
nndezstood.  It  maf,  however,  be  suggested  that  the 
two  thirties  may  correspond,  not  as  of  exactly  the  same 
coin,  bat  of  the  chief  current  coin.  Some  light  may  be 
thrown  on  our  difficulty  by  the  number  of  pieces.  It 
can  scarcely  be  a  coincidence  that  thirty  shekels  of  sil- 
Ter  was  the  price  of  blood  in  the  case  of  a  slave  acci- 
dentally killed  (Exod.  xxi,  32).  It  may  be  objected 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  shekels  were 
current  in  our  Lord's  time;  but  it  must  be  replied  that 
the  tetradrachms  of  depreciated  Attic  weight  of  the 
Greek  cities  of  Syria  of  that  time  were  of  the  same 
weight  as  the  shekels  which  we  believe  to  be  of  Simon 
the  3Iaccabee  [see  Money],  so  that  Josephus  speaks  of 
the  shekel  as  equal  to  four  Attic  drachma  {ArU,  iii,  8, 
2).  These  tetradrachms  were  common  at  the  time  of 
our  Lord,  and  the  piece  of  money  found  by  Peter  in  the 
fish  most,  from  its  name,  have  been  of  this  kind.  See 
States.  It  is  therefore  more  probable  that  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  were  tetradrachms  than  that  they  were 
desntaii.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  use  of  two  terms, 
a  name  designating  the  denomination  and  "piece  of 
silver,**  whether  the  latter  mean  the  tetradrachm  or  the 
denarius,  as  it  is  a  vague  appellation  that  implies  a 
more  distinctive  name.  In  the  received  text  of  Mat- 
thew the  prophecy  as  to  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  is 
ascribed  to  Jeremiah,  and  not  to  Zechariah,  and  much 
controversy  has  thus  been  occasioned.  The  true  expla- 
nation seems  to  be  suggested  by  the  absence  of  any 
prophet's  name  in  the  Syriac  version,  and  the  likeli- 
hood that  similarity  of  style  would  have  caqsed  a 
copyist  inadvertently  to  insert  the  name  of  Jeremiah 
instead  of  that  of  Zechariah. — Smith.    See  Sil\'kr- 

UNG. 

Pierce,  Bdi^ard,  an  English  painter  who  flour- 
ished in  the  reigns  of  Charles  I  and  II,  was  eminent 
both  in  history  and  landscapes  He  also  drew  archi- 
tecture, perspective,  etc,  and  was  much  esteemed  in  his 
time.  But  there  is  little  of  his  work  now  remaining, 
the  far  greater  part  being  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  Lon- 
don, 1666.  It  chiefly  consbted  of  altar-pieces,  ceilings 
of  churches,  and  the  like ;  of  these  there  is  one  yet  re- 
maining, done  by  him,  in  Covent  Garden  Church,  where 
are  to  be  found  many  admirable  parts  of  a  good  penciL 
He  worked  some  time  for  Yandyck,  and  several  good 
fAecea  by  Pierce  are  to  be  seen  at  Bdvoir  Castle,  in 
Leicestershire.  He  died  in  London  about  the  close  of 
the  I7th  century. 

Pierce,  George  Edmond,  D.D.,  an  American 
Congregational  divipe,  noted  especially  as  an  educator, 
was  bom  at  Southbury,  Conn.,  Sept.  9, 1794.  He  was 
educated  at  Yale  Collef2;e,  class  of  1816 ;  then  studied 
theology  at  Audover  Theological  Seminary,  class  of 
1821,  teaching  at  the  same  time  at  the  Fairfield  Acad- 
emy. In  July,  1822,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  at  Harwinton,  where  he  remained 
until  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  Western  Reserve 
College  in  1834.  He  remained  at  the  head  of  this 
high  school  until  18&5,  and  gave  to  ft  an  excellent  rep- 
ntatioo.     He  died  at  Hudson,  Ohio,  May  27, 1871. 

Fierce,  Gerehom,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Epiaoopal  Church,  was  bom  in  the  closing  quarter  of 
the  last  century.  He  was  converted  about  1800,  and 
called  of  God  to  the  work  of  the  sacred  ministry;  joined 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  entered  in  1803 
the  New  York  Couference.  His  first  appointment  was 
at  Plattsburgh.  In  1804  he  preached  at  Fletcher ;  1805, 
Kiagara;  1806,  Oswegatchie:  1807,  Dunham;  1808, 
Saratoga;  1809-10,  Granville;  1811,  Thurman;  1812, 
Grand  Isle;  18ia-14,  Cambridge;  1815-16,  Montgom- 
oy;  1817>18,  Sharon;  1819,  Albany;  1820,  Coey roans; 
1821-22, Chatham;  1828-24, GranriUe ;  1825-26,  Pitta- 
aekl;  1827,  BnrUngton;  1828-29,  Redding;  1880-81, 
Hempstead  and  Huntington.  At  the  Conference  of 
1^2  he  became  superannuated,  and  continued  in  that 
relation  to  the  period  of  hia  death*    Mr.  Pierce  was  a 


man  of  much  more  than  ordinary  ability.  His  intellect, 
in  force  and  habit,  is  best  described  by  the  expression 
**  long-headed.**  He  was  a  devout  man,-  at  times  a  most 
powerful  preacher.  His  sermons,  weighty  with  thooghr, 
fervid  with  feeling,  and  in  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
made  a  deep  and  abiding  impression.  He  died  in  much 
peace  at  Milan,  Ohio,  March  28, 1865.  See  Smith,  j8a- 
ered  MemorieSf  p.  288  sq. 

Pierce,  James  Ediirixi,  an  American  divine  of 
note,  was  bom  at  West  Townsend,  Yt.,  in  1839.  He 
graduated  at  Middlebury  College  in  1861,  and  at  Au- 
burn Theological  Seminary  in  1865.  On  his  graduation 
he  was  elected  to  a  professorship  (of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage and  literature)  in  the  last-named  institution, 
which  position  he  retained  till  his  death  (at  Auburn, 
July  13,  1870).  He  was  a  close  student,  a  thorough 
and  able  teacher,  and  an  impressive  and  popular  preach- 
er.— ^Appleton's  A  mer.  Cyclop,  x,  570. 

Pierce,  John,  D.D.,  a  noted  American  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  bora  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  JuJy  14, 
1773.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard  University,  class 
of  1793,  and  then  became  a  tutor  in  his  alma  mater. 
Descended  of  very  humble  parentage,  he  had  made  his 
way  to  college  by  his  own  exertions,  and  maintained  his 
position  by  the  force  of  his  own  industr}\  Feeling  per- 
suaded that  his  work  was  that  of  the  Christian  ministr}*, 
he  took  up  the  study  of  titeology,  and  March  15, 1797, 
was  ordained  over  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
Brookline,  Mass.,  of  which  he  was  sole  pastor  for  half  a 
century.  He  died  in  this  place  Aug.  24,  1849,  respect- 
ed by  all  who  knew  him,  and  greatly  mourned  by  the 
ecclesiastic  body  tp  which  he  belonged.  Dr.  Pierce 
was  member  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  For  several 
years  he  was  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Bible  So- 
ciety. In  all  matters  appertaining  to  family  and  liter- 
ary statistics  he  was  a  prodigy.  He  had  18  quarto 
vols,  of  600  pages  each,  of  his  own  MS.,  containing 
memoirs  and  memorabilia.  He  published  Ilalf-centviy 
Disburse  ai  Brookline  (Mar.  1847) :— Sketch  of  Brooh- 
line,  in  "  Mass.  Hist.  Collections,"  2d  aer.  voL  ii : — Ser-^ 
mon  at  Ordination  of  8.  Clark  (1817)  : — Budleian  LecL 
(1821);  also  occasional  Sermons,  etc.  See  Sprague, 
A  nnais  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  viii,  8131 ;  AUibone,  IHct.  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthort,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Pierce,  Jolm  J.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Vermont  in  1791.  He  secured  his  early  education 
principally  by  his  own  exertions ;  graduated  at  Prince- 
ton College  in  1820,  and  at  the  theological  seminary  in 
the  same  place  in  1823.  He  was  licensed  by  the  New 
Branswick  Presbyteiy,  and  began  preaching  at  Ports- 
mouth, Va.,  where  he  remained  until  1824,  when  he  left 
for  Clarksville,  Tenn.  In  1825  he  was  elected  president 
of  an  academy  in  Elkton,  Ky.,  which  position  he  held 
until  1837.  Soon  after  he  occupied  temporarily  the 
place  of  one  of  the  professors  in  Centre  College,  Dan- 
ville, Ky. ;  then  returned  again  to  Elkton ;  but  subse- 
quently left,  and  spent  two  years  in  teaching  in  Illinois 
and  l^iJssouri.  On  his  return  he  took  charge  of  Ridge- 
wood  Church,  Ky.,  where  he  continued  to  labor  until 
his  death,  March  18,  1861.  Mr.  Pierce  was  a  pure- 
hearted,  simple-minded  man ;  never  attaining  any  very 
eminent  success  in  the  ministrv,  but  ever  contented  and 
happy.  See  Wilson,  Pretb.  f/ist.  A  Imanac,  1862,  p.  1 16. 
(J.L.S.) 

Fierce,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  English  divine  of  note, 
flourished  near  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  He 
was  educated  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  after 
graduation  was  presented  with  a  fellowship.  In  1648 
he  was  ejected  for  nonconformity,  but  was  restored  un- 
der the  Protectorate,  and  became  prebend  of  Canterbury 
and  Lincoln;  in  1661  president  of  Ma/^dalen  College; 
in  1671  dean  of  Salisbury.  He  died  in  1691.  Dean 
Pierce  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  talent  and  ac- 
quisition. In  theology  he  was  decidedly  Arroinian, 
and  published  a  number  of  occasional  sermons,  theolog- 
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ical  treatises,  and  contiovenial  tracta.  Among  these 
we  mention,  7'he  Sinner  Impleaded  in  hia  oum  Court, 
wherein  are  represented  the  Great  Diseouragementsfrotn 
Sinning  which  the  Sinner  receivethfrtm  Sin  itself  (hond. 
1656, 8vo)  :—The  Divine  Phiianthropie  defended  against 
the  Dedamatorg  Attempts  of  certain  late  printed  Papers, 
entitled^  A  Correptorg  Correction,  In  Vindication  of 
some  Notes  concerning  God^s  Decrees,  especiallg  of  Repro- 
bation [against  Barjee]  (Lond.  1667, 4to) :— i4  Collection 
of  Sermons  upon  Several  Occasions  (Oxf.  1671,  4to):— 
A  Correct  Copg  of  some  Notes  concerning  Gods  Decrees, 
especiallg  of  Reprobation  (Oxf.  1671,  4to)  i-^PaciJica- 
torium  Orthodoxa  Theok^ice  Corpuscuhim,  Secunda 
huic  editioni  accesserunt,  De  perfectissimo  Dei  cullu  ad 
normam  divinam  exigendo  [Anon.]  (Lond.  1685,  sm. 
8vo).  Dean  Pierce  also  greatly  assisted  bishop  Walton 
in  the  publication  of  the  Polyglot  Bible.  He  was  the 
decided  antagonist  of  Baxter,  and,  according  to  Wat- 
son, "  compelled  that  great  controversialist  to  quail  be- 
fore him"  {Works,  i,  469).  Sec  Wood,  Athena  Oxota- 
enses;  Lowndes,  Brit,  Librarian,  p.  1080;  Watts,  BibL 
Brit.  B,y.     (J.H.W.) 

Pierce,  Thomas  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Fauquier  Co.,  Ya., 
Oct,  25, 1819 ;  was  converted  at  the  age  of  twenty ;  and 
feeling  called  of  God  to  the  work  of  the  sacred  ministry, 
joined  the  Virginia  Conference  at  Charlottesville  in  the 
fall  of  1817,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Stafford  Circuit. 
In  1848  he  was  sent  to  Rappahannock  and  Culpepper ; 
in  1849  he  went  to  King  William,  where  he  travelled 
two  years;  in  1852  and  1858  he  labored  on  the  James 
City  and  New  Kent  Circuit;  in  1854,  in  King  Geoige; 
1855,  in  New  Hampshire;  1856  and  1857,  in  Hanover. 
In  1858  he  was  again  in  King  William ;  in  1859  he  was 
sent  to  Greensville ;  in  1860  and  1861  he  had  his  pas- 
toral charge  in  Mecklenburg ;  in  1862  and  1863,  in  Camp- 
bell; 1864  and  1865,  in  Appomattox.  In  all  of  these 
appointments  he  labored  like  a  man  of  God,  and  was 
instrumental  in  doing  much  good.  Failing  health 
obliged  him  in  1866  to  take  a  superannuated  rehition. 
He  died  Feb.  26, 1867.  See  Minutes  of  Ann.  Conf.  of 
the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  1868. 

Fieri,  Stkfano,  a  Florentine  painter,  bom  in  1518, 
and  a  pupil  of  Battista  Naldini.  He  passed  much  of  his 
life  at  Rome,  where  he  was  patronized  by  cardinal  Ales- 
sandro  Medici,  by  whom  he  was  employed  in  the  church 
of  S.  Prassede,  where  he  painted  the  Annunciation  and 
some  pictures  of  the  apostles.  He  executed  other  works 
for  the  churches  at  Rome  and  Florence,  in  which  latter 
city  he  assisted  Yasari  ui  the  cupola  of  S.  Maria  del  Fi- 
ore.  Lanzi  says  one  of  his  best  works  is  the  Sacrifice 
of  Isaac,  in  the  PaUzzo  Pitti.  Another  fine  picture  is 
the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
in  Yia,  at  Rome.  His  works  are  well  designed,  but 
Baglioni  censures  them  as  being  dry  and  hard.  He 
died  at  Rome  in  the  year  1600.  See  Spooner,  Biog. 
Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  ii,  693. 

Pieritz,  Joseph  Abraham,  a  noteil  Anglican  di- 
vine, was  bom  of  Jewish  parentage  in  the  year  1815  at 
Kletzko,  in  Prossia.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  Pieritz 
became  a  Christian  by  being  baptized  at  London.  Four 
years  later  "  the  London  Society  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel  among  the  Jews'*  appointed  him  a  missionary 
among  his  brethren,  and  for  about  eight  years  he  faith- 
fully discharged  his  duty  in  that  relation,  residing  in 
different  places  in  the  west  of  England.  In  the  year 
1861  he  accepted  an  appointment  to  a  pastoral  charge  in 
British  Guiana.  For  about  twenty  years  he  labored  as 
rector  of  the  parish  of  St.  Patrick,  in  the  town  of  New 
Amsterdam,  in  the  colony  of  British  Guiana,  where  he 
died,  Oct.  16, 1870.  See  Jetcish  Intelligencer  (London), 
1888,  p.  292;  1870,  p.  20;  Report  of  the  London  Societg, 
1851,  p.  84 ;  Kalkar,  Israel  und  die  Kirche,  p.  172.  (B.  P.) 

Pierins,  sumamed  the  gounger  Origen,  a  disciple  of 
Origen,  was  distinguished  in  the  Church  of  the  3d  cen- 
tury as  a  scholar  and  author  of  high  repute.    We  know 


nothing  of  his  personal  history,  and  his  writings  are  no 
longer  extant,  or  at  least  are  inaccessible. 

Pierpont,  Hesekiah  B.,  an  American  Presby- 
terian minister,  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  was 
bom  about  1791.  In  1821  he  came  to  New  York  state 
and  settled  at  Rochester,  and  soon  after  was  ordained  a 
Presbyterian  minister.  He  became  the  pastor  of  a 
Church  in  Hopewell,  Ontario  Co.,  for  several  years.  He 
was  then  called  to  the  pastorate  at  Avon,  and  there  be 
lived  until  about  1861,  when  he  moved  to  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  died  in  1871,  beloved  by  all  hia  ac- 
quaintances for  his  many  social  and  genial  qnaliUes. 
Indeed,  none  knew  him  but  to  honor  him,  both  as  a 
Christian  and  as  a  gentleman.  "  He  lived  a  long  life 
of  usefulness  as  a  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  died  full  of  years,  in  the  blessed  consciousness  of  a 
blameless  life  as  an  honored  servant  of  God's  ministry.*' 

Pierpont,  James,  a  noted  New  England  Congre- 
gational minister  of  colonial  days,  was  bom  at  Roxburi', 
Conn.,  in  1661.    He  was  educated  at  Harvard  College, 
where  he  graduated  in  1681 ;  was  ordained  fourth  min- 
ister in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1685,  and  retained  that 
coimection  until  his  death  in  1714.     In  the  year  1698 
Mr.  Pierpont  was  one  of  three  ministers  who  concerted 
the  plan  of  founding  a  college — a  plan  which  took  ef- 
fect in  the  establishment  of  Yale  College  in  1700.    As 
one  of  the  original  trustees  of  the  institution  he  was 
untiringly  active;  and  it  was  through  his  influence, 
in  no  small  degree,  that  the  distinguished  individual 
from  whom  it-  received  its  name  was  induced  to  make 
it  the  object  of  his  liberal  benefactions.    Dwight,  in  his 
life  of  Edwards,  states  that  Mr.  Pierpont  read  lectures 
to  the  students  in  Yale  College  as  professor  of  moral 
philosophy.    This,  however.  Dr.  Bacon  considers  doubt- 
ful, as  the  college  was  not  removed  from  Say  brook  till 
after  Mr.  Pierpont's  death.     Of  the  famous  synod  held 
at  Saybrook  in  1708,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  sys- 
tem that  9honId  better  secure  the  ends  of  Church  dis- 
cipline and  the  benefits  of  communion  among  the 
churches,  Mr.  Pierpont  was  a  prominent  member.    The 
'^Articles"  which  were  adopted  as  the  result  of  the 
synod,  and  which  constitute  the  well-known  "  Saybrook 
Platform,"  are  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  him.  The 
only  publication  of  Mr.  Pierpont  was  a  sermon  preached 
at  Boston,  in  Cotton  Mather's  pulpit,  in  1712,  entitled 
Sundrg  false  if  opes  of  Heaven  discovered  and  decrged. 
Mather  introduces  the  sermon  with  a  short  preface,  in 
which  he  says  of  the  author,  *'  He  has  been  a  rich  bless- 
ing to  the  Church  of  God."    New  Haven  values  him, 
all  Connecticut  honors  him — they  have  cause  to  do  so. 
Dr.  Bacon  writes  thus  concerning  him : 

"That  we  are  hot  able  to  form  so  livelv  an  Idea  of  him 
AS  of  Davenport  is  pnrtly  because  his  life  was  shorter, 
nnd  wos  lees  involved  in  scenes  of  conflict,  and  partly,  no 
donbt,  because  bis  nature  and  tbe  early  discipline  of  Di- 
vine Providence  had  less  fitted  him  to  make  himself  con- 
spicuous by  the  origiuality  and  energy  of  his  character, 
and  to  leave  his  Image  stamped  with  meffaceable  distinct- 
ness on  the  records  of  his  times.  In  tbe  pnlpit  Mr.  Pier- 
pont was  distingnished  among  his  contemporaries.  His 
personal  appearance  was  altogether  -prepossessing.  He 
was  eminent  in  the  gift  of  prayer.  His  doctrine  was 
sound  and  discriminating,  and  his  style  was  clear,  lively, 
and  imprei>8ive,  without  anything  of  the  alTected  qnain't- 
ness  which  characterized  some  of  tbe  most  eminent  men 
of  that  day." 

See  Sprague,  A  rmals  of  the  A  merican  Pulpit,  i,  205, 206; 
Bacon,  Historical  Discourses,  p.  171  sq.;  id.  Genesis  qf 
the  New  England  Chui^hes.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Pierpont,  John,  an  eminent  American  Unitarian 
divine,  noted  especially  for  his  part  in  temperance  and 
antislavery  movements,  was  bom  in  1785  at  Litchfleld, 
Conn.,  and  g^duated  at  Yale  College  in  1804.  The 
years  immediately  after  his  leaving  college  were  oc- 
cupied in  teaching,  a  part  of  the  time  at  the  South  and 
afterwards  in  New  England,  and  he  then  studied  law 
and  settled  at  Newburyport.  The  war  of  1812  inter- 
fered with  his  professional  prospects,  and  he  forsook 
the  law  for  business,  but  met  with  indifferent  success. 
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both  At  Boston  and  Baltimoie,  and  in  1818  he  entered 
the  Cambridge  Divinity  ScbooL  Leas  than  a  year  af- 
ter this  time  he  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  HoUis 
Street  Uniurian  Charch  at  Boston,  suooeeding  the  Rer. 
Dr.  HoUey,  and  for  twenty-five  years  he  held  the  pa»- 
tocBte  of  that  church.  At  lirst  he  was  soocessful,  popolar, 
and  strongly  beloved  by  his  people,  but  the  latter  part 
of  his  ministrv  was  clouded  with  troubles  and  dissen- 
sions  between  himself  and  prominent  men  of  his  society 
on  the  temperance  question,  which  were  never  amicably 
adjusted.  While  settled  at  Boston  he  visited  Europe 
and  Palestine.  In  1845  he  became  the  first  pastor  of  the 
Unitarian  Church  at  Troy,  N.Y.  Alter  a  four  years' 
pastorate  there  he  received  a  call  to  Medford,  where 
was  his  last  ministerial  experience.  After  this  he  iden- 
tified himself  with  the  Spiritualists,  having  become 
an  enthusiastic  believer  in  animal  magnetism.  The 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  found  Mr.  Fierpont  at  his 
home  in  Medford,  but  the  wear  and  tear  of  over  seventy- 
five  years  of  life  had  not  been  sufficient  to  keep  him 
quietly  at  his  fireside  while  parishioners  and  friends 
were  hastening  to  the  front  to  uphold  the  government 
which  he  loved  and  honored.  He  sought  a  post  of  duty 
at  once,  and  governor  Andrew  yielded  to  his  request, 
and  appointed  him  chaplain  of  the  Twenty-second  Regi- 
ment. The  exposure  of  camp-life  and  duties  on  the 
field  proved  beyond  his  strength,  and  he  was  soon  com- 
pelled to  resign  his  place,  much  to  his  regret.  Secre- 
tary Chase  then  appointed  him  to  a  clerkship  in  the 
treasury  department,  and  his  derical  duties  were  always 
faithfully  performed,  and  he  proved  a  valuable  and  effi- 
cient officer.  He  died  in  1866,  while  yet  in  the  employ 
of  the  government.  Mr.  Pierpont  was  a  thorough  schol- 
ar, a  graceful  and  facile  speaker,  a  poet  of  rare  power 
and  pathos,  a  most  earnest  advocate  of  the  temperance 
and  antidavery  movements,  and  a  man  whose  convic- 
tions, purposes^  and  impulses  were  always  sincerely  ex- 
preesed.  His  strong  desire  for  securing  advancement 
and  reform  may  have  led  him  sometimes  into  injudi- 
dons  steps,  and  diminished  his  influence  for  the  causes 
he  sought  to  advance,  but  his  heart  was  always  right ; 
and  temperance,  freedom,  and  Christianity  had  no  firmer 
and  more  consistent  friend  or  advocate.  He  leaves  an 
enviable  repuution  as  a  poet,  and  his  pathetic  ^  Pass- 
ing Away**  will  live  as  long  as  our  language  is  spoken 
or  written.  In  addition  to  his  poetical  works,  he  pub- 
lished at  Boston  several  popular  school-readers^  and 
some  twenty  occssional  sermons  and  discourses.  See 
AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  cmd  A  mer.  A  utkortf  s.  v. ;  Chrit- 
tiam  Examimerj  Nov.  1866,  art.  v;  Atlaadic  Monthly, 
Dec.  1866 ;  Appleton's  Amual  Cfdopadia,  1866,  p.  617. 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Plerquin,  Jkan,  a  French  ecclesiastic,  noted  espe- 
cially as  a  writer,  was  bom  Feb.  15,  1672,  at  Charlc- 
ville.  Alter  taking  holy  orders,  he  was  in  1699  ap- 
pointed curate  of  Ch&tel,  in  the  Ardennes,  where  he 
spent  his  whole  life,  dividing  his  time  between  works 
of  charity  and  literary  pursuits.  He  died  March  10, 
1742.  He  published,  Vie  de  8f,  Tuvin,  ffermite  (Nancy, 
1732,  8vo):  —  Dissertatioru  physico'theoloffiques  sur  la 
Comeepiiom  de  Juui  dans  le  Sein  de  la  Vierge  Marie,  ta 
mere  (Paris,  1742, 12roo),  in  which  work  he  gives  some 
physical  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  divine  act 
of  generation  took  place,  etc. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  G*- 
meraU,  xl,  128. 

Pierre,  St.    See  Peteb. 

Pierre,  Jkan  Baptistb  Maria,  a  French  painter, 
was  bom  at  Paris  in  1716.  It  is  not  known  by  whom 
he  was  instructed;  but  he  went,  when  quite  young,  to 
Bome,  where  he  remained  several  years.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Paris  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  historical 
painter;  and  executed  several  works  for  the  churches 
and  public  edifices,  which  gained  him  great  reputation. 
He  was  appointed  painter  to  the  king,  and  elected  mem- 
ber of  the  academy  at  Paris.  One  of  his  greatest  works 
the  ceiling  of  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  church 


of  St.  Sulpice,  which  has  been  engraved  by  Nicholas 
Dupuia,  He  also  etched  a  few  plates  from  his  own 
designs  and  those  of  others.  He  died  in  1789.  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  Biet,  of  the  Fine  A  ris,  ii,  694. 

Plereon,  Abraham,  an  American  Congregational 
divine  and  educator,  was  bora  at  Lynn,  Masv.,  in  J  641. 
Abraham,  his  father,  first  minister  of  Southampton,  L.  L 
(bom  in  Yorkshire,  England,  in  1608,  died  Aug.  9, 1678), 
was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Newark  in  1677,  and  was 
the  first  minister  of  that  town.  He  preached  to  the  In- 
dians of  Long  Island  in  their  own  language,  and  con- 
tributed Some  Hdpefor  the  Indians  in  New  Haven  Col- 
ony  to  a  further  Account  of  the  Frogreu  of  the  Gospel 
ta  Xtw  England  (1659).  His  son,  Abraham,  Jun.,  was 
educated  at  Harvard  University,  where  he  graduated  in 
1668.  After  studying  theology,  he  was  ordained  col- 
league with  his  father  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  March  4, 1672, 
and  was  minister  at  Killingworth,  Conn.,  from  1694  until 
his  death,  March  6, 1707.  Mr.  Pierson  was  identified 
with  the  founding  of  Yale  College,  was  anxiously  de- 
sired for  its  first  principal,  and  did  instract  for  a  time  at 
Killingworth,  though  he  never  moved  to  Saybrook, 
where  the  commencements  of  Yale  were  held  in  its  ear- 
liest days,  because  his  parishioners  would  not  suffer  him 
to  leave  them.  He  was  taken  iU  in  the  midst  of  the 
agitation  regarding  his  college  duties,  and  died  before 
he  could  settle  the  case.  President  Clapp,  in  hw  JJistorg 
of  Yale  College,  says  of  rector  Pierson  that  he  was  *'a 
hard  student,  a  good  scholar,  a  great  divine,  and  a  wise, 
steady,  and  judicious  gentleman  in  all  his  conduct/'  See 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit ,  i,  116  sq.;  Bacon, 
Genesis  of  the  New  England  Churches,     (J.  H.  W.) 

PiStas,  a  virtue  which  denotes  veneration  for  the 
Deity,  and  love  and  tenderness  to  our  friends,  and  es- 
pecially dutifulness  to  parents.  It  received  divine  hon- 
ors among  the  Romans,  and  was  made  one  of  their  gods. 
Acilius  Glabrio  first  erected  a  temple  to  this  new  divin- 
ity, on  the  spot  where  a  woman  had  fed  with  her  own 
milk  her  aged  father,  who  had  been  imprisoned  by  order 
of  the  senate,  and  deprived  of  all  aliment.  The  goddess 
is  seen  represented  on  Koman  coins  as  a.  matron,  throw- 
ing incense  upon  an  altar,  an^  her  attributes  are  a  stork 
and  children.  See  Cicero,  De  Die,  1 ;  Val.  Maximus,  v, 
4 ;  Pliny,  vii,  36 ;  Zumpt,  in  the  Class,  Museum,  iii,  452. 

Pietism  is  the  specific  appellation  of  a  phase  of  re- 
ligious thought  which  developed  itself  especially  within 
the  pale  of  the  German  Lutheran  Church  in  the  18th 
century.  Like  English  Methodism,  it  originated  in  a 
period  of  indifference  to  religion,  and,  like  it  also,  aimed 
to  supersede  dead  faith,  knowledge  without  life,  form 
without  spirit,  worldliness  under  the  cloak  of  religion, 
by  Ufe—n  spiritual  and  living  faith.  Like  Methodism, 
it  laid  great  stress  on  the  necessity  of  the  new  birth ;  it 
prohibited  certain  amusements  and  modes  of  life  until 
then  considered  as  at  least  harmless;  and  it  encouraged 
private  assemblies  of  Christian  persons  for  purposes  of 
edification,  such  as  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  or  the 
interchange  of  spiritual  experiences.  Like  Methodism, 
too,  it  encountered  at  first  no  little  ridicule,  and  even 
persecution.  It  was  accused  of  being  an  attempt  to 
found  a  new  sect,  and  was  vehemently  opposed  on  this 
ground ;  but,  unlike  Methodism,  though  it  did  here  and 
there  give  rise  to  some  insignificant  bodies  of  separa- 
tists, it  never  broke  off  from  the  national  Church  of 
the  country,  but  remained  as  a  movement  within  its 
pale. 

The  development  of  German  Liitheranism,  which 
really  means  German  Protestantism,  repeats  in  a  most 
peculiar  manner  the  course  of  the  general  Church  pre- 
vious to  it.  As  in  the  first  four  centuries  the  productive 
spirit  of  the  Church  proposed  to  itself  the  view  of  Chris- 
tianity as  a  whole,so  also  was  the  time  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Reformation  to  the  A  ugdmrg  Confession  (q.  v.) 
one  pre-eminently  creative,  and  it  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  as  regards  its  confession  of 
faith.    With  the  endeavor  pervading  the  5th,  6th,  and 
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7tli  centuries  more  diBtinctly  to  work  out  the  single  doc- 
trines corresponds  the  work  of  the  Lutheran  Church  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Formula  ConcorditB  (q.  v.),  by  which 
the  various  differences  of  doctrines  were  to  be  settled. 
As  the  Church  of  the  SGddle  Ages  had  handed  dovm  to 
it,  as  a  firm  foundation,  the  doctrinal  matter  produced 
by  the  fathers  and  sanctioned  by  the  Church,  which 
scholasticism  then  undertook  to  work  out  and  digest  in 
a  systematic  manner,  so  there  arose  in  the  17th  century 
— the  Frotestant  Middle  Ages — a  scholasticism  which 
put  into  a  regular  form  the  Lutheran  confession  of  faith 
embodied  in  the  Formuia  Concordia,  As  in  the  Middle 
Ages  mysticism  stands  side  by  side  with  the  strict  repre- 
sentatives of  scholasticism,  m  the  Protestant  mystics, 
Jacob  Bohme  (q.  v.),  Anidt,  and  others,  stand  by  the 
side  of  an  effete  orthodoxy.  This  mystical  tendency 
acquired  an  importance  about  the  end  of  the  17th  and 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  centuries.  A  parallel  again 
between  this  period  and  that  of  the  14th  century  is 
obvious.  In  the  14th  century  the  romantic  spirit  had 
become  extinct;  scholasticism  had  outdone  itself;  from 
France  there  flowed  over  Europe  a  woridly  spirit;  the 
Roman  spirit  had  decayed;  everything  was  in  dissolu- 
tion. Then  from  the  reaction  against  the  externalized 
scholasticism  and  secularized  life  there  broke  forth  on 
all  sides  and  in  the  most  varied  fonns  mysticism, 
which  had  in  itself  a  Reformatory  feature.  lu  like 
manner  after  the  Thirty-years*  War  the  blossom  of 
Germany  had  withered;  the  religious  spirit^  which 
since  the  period  of  the  Reformation  had  been  the  first 
power  in  Germany,  had  stepped  into  the  background ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  secular  spirit  had  been  let 
loose,  along  with  a  powerful  retinue  of  immorality,  espe- 
cially by  the  preponderance  of  France  under  Loub  XIY. 
It  was  a  dreary  period  in  German  history. 

Politically  the  empire  had  fallen  asunder  into  a  num- 
ber of  separate  despotic  little  states;  and  the  sentiment 
of  national  unity  had  become  so  nearly  extinct  that  the 
loss  of  the  fertile  and  beautiful  Alsace  to  France  seems 
to  have  been  viewed  with  wonderful  indifference.  So- 
cially the  life  of  the  people  had  greatly  deteriorated. 
The  rural  population  was  terribly  diminished  in  num- 
bers and  wealth;  their  means  of  communication  were 
restricted  by  the  destruction  of  their  horses  and  the 
neglect  of  the  roads;  their  schools  had  disappeared,  and 
were  but  very  slowly  replaced;  their  new  houses  and 
churches  were  bare  and  bam-like  compared  to  the  old 
ones;  their  periodical  gatherings  for  certain  purposes 
of  local  self-government  or  for  festivities  had  fallen  into 
disuse.  It  was  a  vegetating  sort  of  existence,  and  the 
writers  of  the  following  age  bear  testimony  to  the  illit- 
eracy and  coarseness  of  manners  which  prevailed  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  17th  century  even  among  the 
gentry  of  the  country  districts.  In  the  towns  things 
were  but  little  better.  The  commerce  of  Germany  had 
received  a  serious  check;  her  merchant -princes  had 
sunk  to  the  level  of  petty  traders,  and  adopted  the 
manners  and  culture  of  the  latter  class.  Her  old  free 
dties  were  decaying;  only  a  few  of  the  newer  ones 
were  growing,  and  what  intellectual  life  then  existed 
centred  in  them,  as  at  Hamburg  or  Berlin,  or  at  the 
court  of  any  sovereign  who  specially  protected  letters, 
or  still  more  at  the  universities.  Throughout  this  pe- 
riod Germany  contributed  only  one  really  great  name  to 
literattirc — that  of  Leibnitz ;  while  in  France  it  was  the 
age  of  military  glory  and  social  brillianc}* — of  Racine 
and  I^Ioliere,  of  Fenelon  and  Bossuet,  of  Bayle  and  Vol- 
taire. German  men  and  women  therefore  found  their 
own  life  mean  and  tiresome,  and  were  carried  away  by 
admiration  of  their  splendid  neighbor,  till  it  became  the 
fashion  to  imitate  whatever  was  French  in  manners, 
dress,  or  tone  of  thought,  and  the  very  language  was 
wretchedly  corrupted  by  the  intermixture  of  French 
phrases.  Of  course  there  was  a  class,  of  which  king 
Frederick  William  I  of  Prussia  may  be  taken  as  the 
type,  who  hated  foreign  ways,  and  upheld  whatever  was 
most  antiquated  and  unrefined  as  peculiarly  German ; 


but  in  general  the  tide  set  in  favor  of  the  foreigners. 
The  French  were  now  the  great  models,  and  very  unfor- 
tunate ones  for  a  people  whose  natural  genius  was  so 
totally  different.  German  literature  reached  its  lowest 
ebb  under  these  influences.  One  of  the  earliest  signs, 
if  not  the  first  sign,  of  its  revival  was  a  rebellion  against 
French  classicism,  and  an  admiration  for  the  master 
writers  of  English — Shakespeare  and  Milton. 

Religion  suffered  under  the  same  depression.  On  the 
one  hand  was  a  rigid  Lutheranism  which  had  petrified 
what  had  once  been  living  convictions  into  dead  dog* 
mas,  and  which  gave  its  whole  attention  to  controver* 
sies  about  definitions  of  doctrines  in  which  the  people 
had  ceased  to  feel  a  genuine  interest.  On  the  other 
hand  was  a  genteel  indifference  which  idolized ''en- 
lightenment" (the  favorite  watchword  of  that  period), 
and  indemnified  itself  for  its  compliance  with  certain 
outward  observances  by  laughing  at  the  whole  affair  in 
private.  Rabener,  a  satirist  of  this  period,  when  char- 
acterizing the  earlier  part  of  the  18th  century,  says : 
''There  was  a  time  in  Germany  when  no  satire  could  be 
witty  at  the  expense  of  anything  but  the  Bible,  and 
there  were  lively  heads  which  had,  so  to  speak,  a  com* 
plete  satirical  concordance  in  readiness,  that  their  wit 
might  never  run  dry.  ...  If  a  groom  is  conscious  of 
possessing  a  more  cultivated  mind  than  the  dairymaid, 
he  startles  her  by  a  jest  on  some  text  or  hymn ;  all  the 
servants  scream  with  laughter,  all  admire  him,  down  to 
the  very  cowboy,  and  the  poor  dairymaid,  who  is  not  so 
witty,  stands  there  abashed."  When  the  danger  seemed 
imminent  that  the  great  work  of  the  Reformation  would 
prove  in  vain,  and  that  it  would  soon  come  to  ruin, 
providential  supply  and  guidance  came  in  the  pietistie 
spirit  which  arose.  Indeed,  the  learned  Domer  holda» 
with  a  large  number  of  others,  that  this  new  tendracy 
was  a  necessary  stage  in  the  development  of  Protestant* 
ism — a  supplement  of  the  Reformation — and  that  Spener, 
the  father  of  pietism,  was  the  veritable  successor  of  Me* 
lancthon. 

But  we  must  first  learn  what  pietism  proposed  to  do 
before  we  can  properly  appreciate  its  historical  impoI^» 
tance.  Pietism  commenced  upon  the  principle  that  the 
Church  was  corrupt;  that  the  ministry  were  generallj- 
guilty  of  gross  neglect ;  and  that  the  people  were  cursed 
with  spiritual  death.  It  therefore  proposed,  as  a  theo- 
logical means  of  improvement:  1.  That  the  scholastic 
theology,  which  reigned  in  the  academies,  and  was  com- 
posed of  intricate  and  disputable  doctrines,  and  obscure 
and  unusual  forms  of  expression,  should  be  totally  abol- 
ished. 2.  That  polemical  divinity,  which  comprehended 
the  controversies  subsisting  between  Christians  Of  diflSer- 
ent  communions,  should  be  less  eagerly  studied  and  leas 
frequently  treated,  though  not  entirely  neglected.  3. 
That  all  mixture  of  philosophy  and  human  science  with 
divine  wisdom  was  to  be  most  carefully  avoided ;  that 
is,  that  pagan  philosophy  and  classical  learning  should 
be  kept  distinct  from,  and  by  no  means  surpersede  Bib- 
lical theology;  but,  4,  that,  on  the  contrary,  all  those 
students  who  were  designed  for  the  ministry  should  be 
accustomed  from  their  early  youth  to  the  perusal  and 
study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  be  taught  a  plain  sys- 
tem of  theology,  drawn  from  these  unerring  sources  of 
truth.  5.  That  the  whole  course  of  their  education  waa 
to  be  so  directed  as  to  render  them  useful  in  life,  by  the 
practical  power  of  their  doctrine  and  the  commanding 
influence  of  their  example.  But  it  was  not  intended  to 
confine  these  reforms  to  students  and  the  clergy.  Re- 
ligious persons  of  every  class  and  rank  were  encouraged 
to  meet  in  what  were  called  Biblical  colleges,  or  colleges 
of  piety  (we  might  call  them  prayer-meetings),  where 
some  exercised  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  singing,  and 
prayer,  and  others  engaged  in  the  exposition  of  the 
Scriptures;  not  in  a  dry  and  critical  way, but  in  a  strain 
of  practical  and  experimental  piety,  whereby  they  were 
mutually  edified.  This  practice,  which  always  more  or 
less  obtains  where  religion  flourishes  (as,  for  instance,  at 
the  Reformation),  raised  the  same  sort  of  outcry  as  at 
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the  rbe  of  Methodism ;  and  those  who  entered  not  into 
the  spirit  of  the  design  were  eager  to  catch  at  every  in- 
stance of  weakness  or  imprudence,  to  bring  disgrace  on 
that,  which,  in  fact,  brought  disgrace  upon  themselves, 
as  lukewarm  and  formal  Christians.  *'In  so  saying. 
Master,  thou  reproachest  us  also.** 

The  person  who  began  this  religions  movement  was 
John  Amdt  (1555-1621),  who  wroto  The  True  Chru- 
fuzn,  a  work  as  useful  religiously  as  Bunyan's  PiigrinCi 
Progrtss  or  Doddridge's  Reliffion  in  the  SouL  Spener 
followed  (1635-1705).  The  private  religious  meetings 
which  he  ratablbhed  about  1675,  CoU^ia  Pietatit,  were 
the  origin  of  the  application  of  the  name  pietism  to  the 
movement.  One  of  hb  pupils  was  the  saintly  A.  H. 
Fxancke  (q.  v.).  Paul  Gerhard,  the  well-known  author 
of  the  German  hymns,  also  belonged  to  the  same  party. 
The  revival  feeling  spread  rapidly  through  Germany, 
where  the  iustitution  of  the  "Collegia,'*  being  in  com- 
plete a<xoni  with  the  national  instinct,  soon  attained 
great  popularity.  Up  to  1686  pietism  had  spread  with- 
out exciting  commotion,  no  persecution  having  yet 
been  attempted.  But  when  in  this  year  Spener  re- 
moved to  Dresden,  and  several  of  hb  students  made 
bold  to  lecture  at  the  University  of  Leipsic,  in  imitation 
of  their  leader's  practice,  giving  in  their  lectures  par- 
ticular prominence  to  the  correction  of  the  errors  con- 
tained in  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible,  the  great 
body  of  Lutherans,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  regard 
thu  translation  as  little  short  of  inspired,  took  umbrage 
at  such  freedom  of  criticbm,  and  at  the  practice  of  these 
Pietists  who  lectured  in  the  popular  tongue.  All  kinds 
of  adverse  rumors  were  circulated,  they  were  maligned 
in  many  ways,  and  complaints  were  made  to  the  univer- 
sity authorities.  When  these  popular  agitations  were 
ignored,  there  followed  tumults  of  so  violent  a  character 
aa  to  spread  throughout  Leipsic  the  seeds  and  principles 
of  mutiny  and  sedition,  and  finally  the  matter  was  forced 
to  puUic  trial.  Of  course  the  pious  and  learned  men 
above  mentioned  were,  indeed,  declared  free  from  the 
enors  and  hernies  that  had  been  laid  to  their  charge, 
but  were,  at  the  same  time,  prohibited  from  carrying  on 
the  plan  of  religious  instruction  they  bad  undertaken 
with  such  zeal.  It  was  during  these  troubles  and  di- 
▼bions  that  the  invidious  designation  Pietitta  was 
first  invented ;  it  may  at  least  be  affirmed  that  it  was 
not  commonly  known  before  this  period.  It  was  at  first 
applied  by  some  giddy  and  inoonsiderato  persons  to  those 
who  frequented  the  Biblical  colleges,  and  lived  in  a  man- 
ner suitable  to  the  instructions  and  exhortations  that 
were  addressed  to  them  in  these  seminaries  of  piety. 
It  was  afterwards  made  use  of  to  characterize  all  those 
who  were  either  distingubhed  by  the  excessive  auster- 
ity of  their  manners,  or  who,  regardless  of  truth  and 
opinion,  were  only  intent  upon  practice,  and  turned  the 
whole  vigor  of  their  efforts  towards  the  attainment  of 
religious  feelings  and  habits.  But  as  it  b  the  fate  of  all 
those  denominations  by  which  peculbr  sects  are  dbtin- 
guuhed  to  be  variously  and  often  very  improperly  ap- 
plied, so  the  title  ''Pietist*'  was  frequently  given  in 
common  conversation  to  persons  of  eminent  wisdom 
and  sanctity,  who  were  equally  remarkable  for  their  ad- 
herence to  truth  and  their  love  of  piety;  and  not  seldom 
to  posons  whose  motley  characters  exhibited  an  enor- 
mous mixture  of  profligacy  and  enthusiasm,  and  who 
deserved  the  title  of  delirious  fanatics  better  than  any 
other  denomination.  Thb  contest  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  Leipsic,  but  spread  with  incredible  celerity 
through  all  the  Lutheran  churches  in  the  different  stetes 
and  kingdoms  of  Europe.  For  from  this  time,  in  all  the 
cides,  towns,  and  villages  where  Lutberanism  was  pro- 
fessed, there  started  up,  all  of  a  sodden,  persons  of  vari- 
ous ranks  and  professions,  of  both  sexes,  who  declared 
that  they  were  called  by  a  divine  impulse  to  pull  up 
iniquity  by  the  root;  to  restore  to  ite  primitive  lustre 
and  propagate  through  the  world  the  declining  cause 
of  pbty  and  virtue ;  to  govern  the  Church  of  Christ  by 
wiser  rules  than  those  by  which  it  was  at  present  di- 
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rected;  and  who,  partly  in  their  writings  and  partly  in 
their  private  and  public  discourses,  pointed  out  the 
meanaand  measures  that  were  necessary  to  bring  about 
this  important  revolution.  Several  religious  societies 
were  formed  in  various  places,  which,  though  they  dif- 
fered in  some  circumstances,  and  were  not  all  conducted 
and  composed  with  equal  wisdom,  piety,  and  prudence, 
were,  however,  designed  to  promote  the  same  general 
purpose.  In  the  mean  time  these  unusual  proceedings 
filled  with  uneasy  and  alarming  apprehensions  both 
those  who  were  intrusted  with  the  government  of  the 
Church  and  those  who  sat  at  the  helm  of  the  stete. 
These  apprehensions  were  justified  by  this  important 
consideration,  that  the  pious  and  well-meaning  persons 
who  composed  these  assemblies  had  indiscreetly  admit- 
ted into  their  community  a  number  of  extravagant  and 
hot-headed  fanatics,  who  foretold  the  approaching  de- 
stniction  of  Babel  (by  which  they  meant  the  Lutheran 
Church),  terrified  the  populace  with  fictitious  visions, 
assumed  the  authority  of  prophets  honored  with  a 
divine  commission,  obscured  the  divine  truths  of  re- 
ligion by  a  gloomy  kind  of  jargon  of  their  own  inven- 
tion, and  revived  doctrines  that  had  long  before  been 
condemned  by  the  Church.  The  most  violent  debates 
arose  in  all  the  Lutheran  churches;  and  persons  whose 
differences  were  occasioned  rather  by  mere  words  and 
questions  of  little  consequence  than  by  any  doctrines  or 
institutions  of  considerable  importenoe,  attacked  one 
another  with  the  bitterest  animositv;  and  in  manv 
countries  severe  laws  were  at  length  enacted  against 
the  Pietists.  These  revivers  of  piety  proposed  to  carry 
on  their  plan  without  introducing  any  change  into  the 
doctrine,  discipline,  or  form  of  government  that  were 
establbhed  in  the  Lutheran  Church. 

At  the  head  of  thb  movement  stood,  in  Germany, 
the  learned  and  pious  Spener,  whose  sentiments  were 
adopted  by  the  professors  of  the  new  Academy  of 
HaUe;  and  particularly  by  Francke  and  Paulus  Anto- 
niuB,  who  had  been  invited  thither  from  Leipsic,  where 
they  began  to  be  suspected  of  pietism.  Though  few 
pretended  to  treat  either  with  indignation  or  contempt 
the  intentions  and  purposes  of  these  good  men  (which, 
indeed,  none  could  despise  without  affecting  to  appear 
the  enemy  of  practical  religion  and  virtue),  yet  many 
eminent  Lutheran  divines,  and  more  especially  the  pro- 
fessors and  pastors  of  Wittenberg,  being  of  opinion  that, 
in  the  execution  of  thb  laudable  purpose,  several  unor- 
thodox maxims  were  adopted  and  certein  unwarrant- 
able measures  employed,  proceeded  publicly  <egain8t 
Spener  in  the  year  1695,  and  afterwards  against  hb 
disciples  and  adherents,  as  the  inventors  and  promoters 
of  erroneous  and  dangerous  opinions.  These  debates 
turned  upon  a  variety  of  points^  and  therefore  the  mat- 
ter of  them  cannot  be  comprehended  under  any  one 
general  head.  If  we  consider  them  indeed  in  relation 
to  their  origin,  and  the  circumstences  that  gave  rise 
to  them,  we  may  be  able  to  reduce  them  to  some 
fixed  principles.  We  have  already  said  that  those  who 
had  the  advancement  of  piety  most  zealously  at  heart 
were  possessed  of  a  notion  that  no  order  of  men  con- 
tributed more  to  retard  its  progress  than  the  clerg%', 
whose  peculiar  vocation  it  was  to  inculcate  and  promote 
it.  Looking  upon  thb  as  the  root  of  the  evil,  it  was 
but  natural  that  their  plans  of  reformation  should  begin 
here ;  and  accordingly  they  laid  it  down  as  an  essential 
principle  that  none  should  be  admitted  into  the  ministry 
but  such  as  had  received  a  proper  education,  were  dis- 
tingubhed by  their  wisdom  and  sanctity  of  manners, 
and  had  hearto  filled  with  divine  love.  Hence  they 
proposed,  in  the  first  place,  a  thorough  reformation  of  the 
schools  of  divinity ;  and  they  explained  clearly  enough 
what  they  meant  by  thb  reformation,  as  we  have  seen 
above.  As  these  maxims  were  propagated  with  the 
greatest  industry  and  zeal,  and  were  expbined  inadver- 
tently by  some  without  those  restrictions  which  pru- 
dence seemed  to  require,  these  professed  patrons  and  re- 
vivers of  piety  were  suspected  of  designs  that  could  not 
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bat  render  them  obooxioiu  to  censure.  They  were 
supposed  to  despise  philosophy  and  learning;  to  treat 
with  indifference,  and  even  to  renounce,  all  inquiries 
into  the  nature  and  foundations  of  religious  truths ;  to 
disapprove  of  the  zeal  and  labors  of  those  who  defended 
it  against  such  as  either  corrupted  or  opposed  it;  and 
to  [dace  the  whole  of  their  theology  in  certain  vague 
and  incoherent  declamations  concerning  the  duties  of 
morality.  Hence  arose  those  famous  disputes  concern- 
ing the  use  of  philosophy  and  the  value  of  human  learn- 
ing, considered  in  connection  with  the  interests  of  re- 
ligion; the  dignity  and  usefulness  of  systematic  theol- 
ogy; the  necessity  of  polemic  divinity;  the  excellence 
of  the  mystic  system;  and  also  concerning  the  true 
method  of  instructing  the  people.  The  second  great 
object  that  employed  the  zeal  and  attention  of  the  per- 
sons now  under  consideration  was  that  the  candidates 
for  the  ministry  should  not  only  for  the  future  receive 
such  an  academical  education  as  would  tend  rather  to 
solid  utility  than  to  mere  speculation,  but  also  that  they 
should  dedicate  themselves  to  God  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, and  exhibit  the  most  striking  examples  of  piety 
and  virtue.  This  maxim,  which,  when  considered  in 
itself,  must  be  considered  to  be  highly  laudable,  not  only 
gave  occasion  to  several  new  regulations,  designed  to 
restrain  the  passions  of  the  studious  youth,  to  inspire 
them  with  pious  sentiments,  and  to  excite  in  them  holy 
resolutions,  but  also  produced  another  maxim,  which  was 
a  lasting  source  of  controversy  and  debate,  viz. :  **  That 
DO  person  who  was  not  himself  a  model  of  piety  and  di- 
vine love  was  qualified  to  be  a  public  teacher  of  piety, 
or  a  guide  to  others  in  the  way  of  salvation."  This 
opinion  was  considered  by  many  as  derogatory  to  the 
power  and  efficacy  of  the  Word  of  God,  which  cannot 
be  deprived  of  its  divine  influence  by  the  vices  of  its 
ministers,  and  as  a  sort  of  revival  of  the  long-exploded 
errors  of  the  Donatists;  and  what  rendered  it  peculiarly 
liable  to  an  interpretation  of  this  nature  was  the  impru- 
dence of  some  Pietists,  who  inculcated  and  explained  it 
without  those  restrictions  that  were  necessary  to  render 
it  unexceptionable.  Hence  arose  endless  and  intricate 
debates  concerning  the  following  questions :  ^  Whether 
the  religious  knowledge  acquired  by  a  wicked  man  can 
be  termed  theology  ?"  ^  Whether  a  vicious  person  can, 
in  effect,  attain  a  true  knowledge  of  religion  ?"  "  How 
far  the  office  and  ministry  of  an  impious  ecclesiastic 
can  be  pronounced  salutary  and  efficacious  ?"  "  Wheth- 
er a  licentious  and  ungodly  man  cannot  be  susceptible 
of  illumination?"  and  other  questions  of  a  like  nature. 
These  revivers  of  declining  piety  went  still  farther. 
In  order  to  render  the  ministiy  of  their  pastors  as 
successful  as  possible  in  rousing  men  from  their  indo- 
lence, and  in  stemming  the  torrent  of  corruption  and 
immorality,  they  judged  two  things  indispensably  nec- 
essary. The  first  was  to  suppress  entirely,  in  the 
course  of  public  instmction,  and  more  especially  in  that 
delivered  from  the  pulpit,  certain  maxims  and  phrases 
which  the  corruption  of  men  leads  them  frequently 
to  interpret  in  a  manner  favorable  to  the  indulgence 
of  their  passions.  Such,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Pietists,  were  the  following  propositions:  No  man  is 
able  to  attain  to  that  perfection  which  the  divine  law 
requires;  good  works  are  not  necessary  to  salvation ;  in 
the  act  of  justification,  on  the  part  of  man  faith  alone  is 
concerned,  without  good  works.  The  second  step  which 
they  took  in  order  to  give  efficacy  to  their  plans  of  ref- 
ormation was  to  form  new  rules  of  life  and  manners, 
much  more  rigorous  and  austere  than  those  that  had 
formerly  been  practiced;  and  to  place  in  the  class  of 
sinful  and  unlawful  gratifications  several  kinds  of  pleas- 
ure and  amusement  which  had  hitherto  been  looked 
upon  as  innocent  in  themselves,  and  which  could  only 
become  good  or  evil  in  consequence  of  the  respective 
characters  of  those  who  used  them  with  prudence  or 
abused  them  with  intemperance.  Thus  dancing,  pan- 
tomimes, public  sports,  theatrical  diversions,  the  reading 
of  humorous  and  comical  books,  with  several  other  kinds 


of  pleasure  and  entertainment,  were  prohibited  by  the 
Pietists  as  unlawful  and  unseemly,  and  therefore  by  no 
means  of  an  indifferent  nature.  The  third  thing  on 
which  the  Piettsts  insisted  was  that,  bemdes  the  stated 
meetings  for  public  worship,  private  assemblies  should 
be  held  for  prayer  and  other  religious  exercises.  The 
University  of  Halle,  which  had  been  founded  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  promoting  the  pieristic  movement, 
finally  became  its  home  and  centre;  and  the  Orphan- 
house  established  in  that  town  by  A.  H.  Francke,  and 
renowned  all  over  Europe,  one  of  its  most  effective 
agencies.  Besides,  it  became  a  living  proof  that  pie- 
tism was  not  only  able  to  combat  the  religious  errors 
of  the  times,  but  also  to  grapple  with  the  grave  wants 
of  common  life.  Is  not  that  a  good  and  safe  theology 
which,  in  addition  to  teaching  truth,  can  also  dothe 
the  naked  and  feed  the  hungry?  It  has  been  charged 
against  the  Pietists  that  they' wrote  but  little.  Writ- 
ing was  not  their  mission.  It  was  theirs  to  act,  to 
reform  the  practical  life  and  faith  of  the  people,  not 
to  waste  their  strength  in  a  war  of  books,  lliey 
wrote  what  they  needed  to  carry  out  their  lofty  aim ; 
and  this  was  perhaps  sufficient.  They  did  lack  pro- 
fundity of  thought;  but  let  it  be  remembered  that 
their  work  was  restorative,  not  initiaL  Yet  we  would 
not  leave  the  impression  that  pietism  did  not  exert  any 
influence  as  a  literary  light.  The  theological  instruo- 
tion  of  Francke  and  his  coadjutors  in  the  University  of 
Halle  was  very  influential.  During  the  first  thirty 
years  of  its  history  six  thousand  and  thirty-four  theolo- 
gians were  trained  within  its  walls,  not  to  speak  of  the 
multitudes  who  received  a  thorough  academic  and  re- 
ligious instruction  in  the  Orphan-house.  The  Oriental 
Theological  College,  established  in  connection  with  the 
university,  promoted  the  study  of  Biblical  languages, 
and  originated  the  first  critical  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  Moreover,  it  founded  missions  to  the  Jews  and 
Mohammedans.  From  Halle  streams  of  the  new  life 
flowed  out  until  there  were  traces  of  reawakening 
throughout  Europe.  First,  the  larger  cities  gave  signs 
of  returning  faith ;  and  the  universities  which  were 
most  bitter  against  Spener  were  influenced  by  the 
power  of  the  teachings  of  his  immediate  successors. 
Pietism  propagated  its  influence  by  means  of  Bengel  in 
Wurtemberg  and  the  University  of  Tubingen,  and  in 
Moravia  through  Zinzendorf.  Arnold  and  Thomasina 
belonged  to  this  party  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century.  Oettinger  at  Tubingen,  Crusius  at  Leipsic, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  Buddeus  aUo,  partook  of  the 
spirit  of  pietism.  The  opposition  of  the  old  Lutheran 
pisrty  of  other  parts  of  Germany  produced  controver- 
sies which  continued  till  about  1720  (for  an  account,  see 
Weismann,  Mem.  EccL  HisL  Sacr.  [1745],  p^  1018  sq.). 
Zurich,  Basle,  Berne,  and  all  the  larger  towns  received 
it  with  gladness.  It  penetrated  as  far  east  m  the  prov- 
inces bordering  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  as  far  north  aa 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  Biany  of  the  conti- 
nental courts  welcomed  it,  and  orphan-houses,  after  the 
model  of  Francke's,  became  the  fashion  of  the  day.  The 
Reformed  Church  was  influenced  and  impelled  by  it, 
and  even  England  and  the  Netherlands  indicated  a 
strong  sympathy  for  its  practical  and  evangelical  feat- 
ures. No  higher  tribute  can  be  paid  it  than  that  of 
Tholuck,  who  avers  *'that  the  Protestant  Church  of 
Germany  has  never  possessed  so  many  zealous  Christian 
ministers  and  laymen  as  in  the  first  forty  years  of  the 
18th  century." 

With  a  new  generation  of  professors  at  Halle — among 
them  C  B.  Michaelis,  the  younger  Francke,  FceUing- 
hausen,  the  elder  Knapp,  Otilenberg,  and  Baumgarten 
— taking  the  place  of  their  more  vigorous  predecessoia^ 
pietism  began  to  lose  its  first  power  and  earnest  spirit 
The  persistent  inquiry  into  scriptural  truth  passed  over 
into  a  tacit  acquiescence  of  the  understanding.  Reli- 
ance was  placed  on  the  convictions,  more  than  on  the 
fruits  of  study.  Spener  had  blended  the  emotions  of 
the  mind  and  heart,  reason  and  faith,  harmoniously ;  but 
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the  later  Pietuts  cast  off  the  former  and  blindly  fol- 
lowed the  latter.    Hence  they  soon  found  themselves 
indulging  in  superstition,  and  repeating  many  of  the 
errors  of  some  of  the  most  deluded  Mystics.    Science 
was  frowned  upon,  because  of  its  supposed  conflict  with 
the  letter  of  Scripture.    The  language  of  Spener  and 
Francke,  which  was  full  of  practical  earnestness,  came 
into  disuse.    Definitions  became  loose  and  vague.    The 
''Collegia,"  which  had  done  so  much  good,  now  grew 
formal,  cold,  and  disputatious.    The  missions,  which  had 
b^^n  very  auspiciously,  dwindled  from  want  of  means 
and  men.     External  life  "became  pharisaicaL     Great 
weight  was  attached  to  long  prayers.  The  duke  of  Coburg 
required  the  masters  of  schools  to  utter  a  long  prayer  in 
his  presence,  as  a  test  of  fitness  for  advancement.    Pie- 
tism grew  mystical,  ascetic,  and  superstitious.    Some 
of  its  advocates  and  votaries  made  great  pretensions  to 
holiness  and  unusual  gifts.    This  had  a  tendency  to 
bring  the  system  into  disrepute  in  certain  quarters, 
though  the  good  influences  that  it  had  exerted  still  ex- 
isted and  increased.     It  might  disappear,  but  the  good 
achieved  by  it  would  live  after  it.    Pietism,  though 
it  ceased  its  aggressive  power  after  Francke  and  Tho- 
maatus,  was  destined  to  exert  a  reproductive  power  long 
afterwards    From  their  day  to  the  present,  whenever 
there  has  arisen  a  great  religious  want,  the  heart  of  the 
people  has  been  directed  towards  this  same  agency  as 
a  ground  of  hope.    Whatever  be  said  against  it,  it  can- 
oot  be  denied  that  it  has  succeeded  in  finding  a  safe 
lodgment  in  the  affections  of  the  evangelical  portion  of 
the  German  Church.    Even  in  our  own  century  the 
Church  has  had  recourse  to  pietism  as  its  only  relief  from 
a  devastating  rationalism;  not  the  pietism  of  Spener 
and  Francke,  we  acknowledge,  but  the  same  general 
current  belonging  to  both.     Its  organ  was  the  Evangel- 
tail  Church  Gazdte,  in  1827,  and  among  the  celebrities 
who  attached  themselves  to  it  we  find  the  names  of 
Heinroth,yon  Meyer,  Schubert,  Yon  Raumer,  Steffens, 
Schnorr,  and  Olivier.    Pietism  lacked  a  homogeneous 
race  of  teachers.    Here  lay  the  secret  of  its  overthrow. 
Had  the  founders  been  succeeded  by  men  of  much  the 
same  spirit,  and  equally  strong  intellect,  its  existence 
would  have  been  guaranteed,  so  far  as  anything  relig- 
ioits  can  be  promised  in  a  country  where  there  is  a  state 
Chureh  to  control  the  individual  conscience.   The  great 
mistake  of  Lutheranism  was  in  its  failure  to  adopt  it  as 
its  child.    The  sceptical  germ  which  soon  affcenvanis 
took  root,  gave  evidence  that  it  could  cause  its  over- 
throw for  a  time,  at  least;  but  the  evils  of  rationalism 
were  partially  anticipated  by  the  practical  teachings  of 
the  Piedstsi 

The  inference  has  frequently  been  drawn  that  the 
two  tendencies  —  the  dogmatic  and  the  pietisttc  — 
which  marked  the  religious  life  of  Germany  at  the 
opening  of  the  18th  century,  ministered  indirectly  to 
the  prodoction  of  scepticism ;  the  dogmatic  strictness 
■timolating  a  reaction  towards  latitude  of  opinion,  and 
the  unchurehlike  and  isolating  character  of  pietism  fos- 
tering individuality  of  belief.  This  inference  is,  how- 
ever, hardly  correct.  Dogmatic  truth  in  the  corporate 
Church,  and  piety  in  the  individual  members,  are  ordi- 
narily the  safeguards  of  Christian  faith  and  life.  The 
danger  aroae  in  this  case  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  dogmas  were  emptied  of  life,  and  so  became  unreal ; 
and  that  the  piety,  being  separated  from  theological 
science,  became  insincere.  Rationalism  in  Germany, 
without  pietism  as  its  forerunner,  would  have  been  fatal 
for  oentnriea.  But  the  relation  of  these  tendencies,  so 
plainly  aeen  in  the  eoderiastical  history  of  Germany,  is 
one  of  kmg  standing.  From  the  days  of  Neo-Platonism 
to  the  present  they  have  existed,  the  good  to  baUnce 
the  evil,  faith  to  limit  reason.  They  have  been  called 
by  different  names;  but  Christianity  could  little  afford 
to  do  without  it  or  its  equivalent  in  the  past,  and  the 
Cbnreh  of  the  future  will  still  cling  as  tenaciously  and 
fimdly  to  it  or  to  its  representative.  A  recent  author 
who  has  shown  a  singular  facility  in  grouping  historical 


periods  and  discovering  their  great  significance,  says: 
"Hetism  went  back  from  the  cold  faith  of  the  17th 
century  to  the  living  faith  of  the  Reformation.    But 
just  because  this  return  was  vital  and  produced  by  the 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  could  not  be  termed  a  lit- 
eral return.    We  must  not  forget  that  the  orthodoxy 
of  the  17th  century  was  only  the  extreme  elaboration 
of  an  error,  the  beginning  of  which  we  find  as  far  back 
as  Luther's  time,  and  which  became  more  and  more  a 
power  in  the  Church  through  the  influence  of  Melanc^ 
thon.     It  was  this:  Mistaking  the  faith  btf  which  we 
believe  for  the  faith  which  ie  believed.    The  principle  of 
the  Reformation  was  justification  by  faith,  not  the  doc- 
trine of  faith  <»Mi  justification.  In  reply  to  the  Catholics 
it  was  deemed  sufficient  to  show  thot  this  was  the  true 
doctrine  which  points  out  the  way  of  salvation  to  man. 
The  great  danger  lay  in  mistaking  faith  itself  for  the 
doctrine  of  faith.    Therefore,  in  the  controversies  oon> 
ceming  justifying  faith,  we  find  that  faith  gradually 
came  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  its  doctrinal  aspects 
more  than  in  connection  with  the  personal,  practical, 
and  experimental  knowledge  of  men.    In  this  view  pie- 
tism is  an  elaboration  of  the  faith  of  the  16th  century. 
...  So  far  from  being  heterodox,  Spener  even  expressed 
himself  in  the  most  decided  manner  in  favor  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church.    He  would  make  faith  consist  less 
in  the  dogmatism  of  the  head  than  in  the  motions  of 
the  heart;  he  would  bring  the  doctrine  away  from  the 
angry  disputes  of  the  schools  and  incorporate  it  into 
practical  life.     He  was  thoroughly  united  with  the  Re- 
ibrroere  as  to  the  real  signification  of  justifying  faith, 
but  these  contraries  which  were  sought  to  be  re-estab- 
lished he  rejected.  .  .  .  From  Spener's  view  a  new 
phase  of  spiritual  life  began  to  pervade  the  heart    The 
orthodoxy  of  the  state  Church  had  been  accustomed  to 
consider  all  baptized  persons  as  true  believers  if  only 
they  had  been  oiucated  in  wholesome  doctrines.   There 
was  a  general  denial  of  that  living,  conscious,  self  fsith 
which  was  vital  in  Luther,  and  had  transformed  the 
world.    The  land,  because  it  was  fumuhed  with  the 
Gospel  and  the  sacraments,  was  oonudered  an  evangel- 
ical country.    The  contrast  between  mere  worldly  and 
spiritual  life,  between  the  living  and  dead  members  of 
the  Church,  was  practically  abolished,  though  there 
still  remained  a  theoretical  distinction  between  the  vis- 
ible and  invisible  Church.    As  to  the  world  outside  the 
pale  of  the  Church,  the  Jews  and  heathen,  there  was  no 
thought  whatever.    Men  believed  they  had  done  their 
whole  duty  when  they  had  roundly  combated  the  other 
Christian  churches.    Thus*  lived  the  state  Church  in 
quiet  confidence  of  its  own  safety  and  pure  doctrine  at 
the  time  when  the  nation  was  recovering  from  the  dev- 
astations of  the  Thirty-years*  War.    *  In  the  times  suc^ 
ceeding  the  Reformation,*  says  a  WUrtemberg  pastor  of 
the  past  century,  *  the  greater  portion  of  the  common 
people  trusted  that  they  would  certainly  be  saved  if 
they  believed  correct  doctrines;  if  one  is  neither  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  nor  a  Calvinist,  and  confesses  his  opposi- 
tion, he  cannot  possibly  miss  heaven ;  holiness  is  not  so 
necessary  after  all*"  (Auberlen,  Die  gOtUiche  Offenba- 
rung^  i,  278-281). 

The  enemies  of  pietism  have  confounded  it  with  mys- 
ticism. There  are  undoubted  points  in  common,  but 
pietism  was  aggressive  instead  of  contemplative ;  it  was 
practical  rather  than  theoretical  Both  systems  made 
purity  of  life  essential,  but  mysticism  oonld  not  gusnl 
against  mental  disease,  while  pietism  enjoyed  a  long 
season  of  healthful  life.  The  latter  was  far  too  much 
engaged  in  relieving  immediate  and  pressing  wants  to 
fall  into  the  gross  errors  which  mark  almost  the  entire 
career  of  the  former.  Pietism  was  mystical  in  so  far  as 
it  made  purity  of  heart  essential  to  salvation ;  but  it  was 
the  very  antipodes  of  mysticism  when  organized  and 
operating  against  a  languid  and  torpid  Church  with  such 
weapons  as  Spener  and  his  coadjutors  employed.  Bdhme 
and  Spener  were  world-wide  apart  in  many  respects,  but 
in  purity  of  heart  they  were  beautifully  in  unison. 
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A  brief  account  of  pietism  ia  given  in  Ease's  Church 
HisL  §  409 ;  and  for  a  fuller  account,  see  Schrockh,  Kir- 
chengetch,  seit  der  Rff.  viii,  255-291 ;  Puaej,  On  German 
Theology i  pL  i  (p.  67-1 13) ;  pt.  ii,  cb.  x ;  Amand  Saintes, 
Crit,  UitL  of  RatumaUam^  cb.  vii.  Spener's  cbaracter 
and  life  may  be  seen  in  Canstein's  memoir  of  him ;  and 
in  Weismann,  p.  966-972.  A  philosophical  view  of  pi- 
etism, as  a  necessary  stage  in  the  development  of  Ger- 
man religious  life,  is  given  by  Domer  in  the  Stud, «. 
Krit.  1840,  pt.  ii,  p.  187, "  Ueber  den  Pietismus.*'  KAh- 
nis,  who  himself  quotes  from  it  (^Hiat.  of  Germ,  Prot.  p. 
102),  regards  pietism  as  ministering  indirectly  to  ration- 
alum  ;  much  in  the  same  way  as  bishop  Fitzgerald  crit- 
icised the  similar  evangeli^  movement  of  England 
(i4  ids  to  FctUh,  p.  49,  etc.).  The  best  account  of  pietism 
is  to  be  found  in  Horsbach,  Spener  u,  seine  ZeU,;  Bret- 
echneider,  Die  Grundlaye  des  evangelischen  Pietismut; 
Marklin,  DanUUung  v.  Kritik  dee  modemen  Pietiemus, 
See  also  Hurst,  Hist,  of  Rationalism,  cb.  ii  and  iii ;  Hurst's 
Hagenbach,  Church  Hist,  of  the  18tA  and  \9th  Centuries; 
Winkworth,  Christian  Singers  of  Germany^  p.  257  sq. ; 
Afeth,  Qu.  Rev,  April,  1865,  p.  816 ;  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
July,  1865,  p.  622;  1864,  p.  224;  Gass,  Dogmengesch, ; 
HtMg,  Hist,  des  Dogmes,     (J.  H.W.) 

Pletofll  is  the  name  of  a  celebrated  Jewish  family, 
called  in  Hebrew  D^l37n  *f^,  which,  like  the  families 
C^mfirrt  "jia  and  D''"?5i1  1?a,  traced  their  origin  to 
those  Jews  who  were  led  into  captivity  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  and  Vespasian.  To  this  fam- 
ily belong  the  following : 

1.  Benjamin  de,  ben-Abr,,  K^Jech,,  b.-Abr,  Rofe,  of 
Rome,  who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  13th  centuiy, 
is  the  author  of  0*^*^11  S2?  ^7  V,  a  didactic  poem  (Prague, 
1698) :— D'^^l'^CI  C'On'iB,  religious  hymns.  See  Zunz, 
Synagogale  Poesie,  p.  813-815 ;  id.  Literaturgesehichie 
der  synagog.  Poesie^  p.  862  sq. ;  Steinschueider,  Cata- 
logus  Libr.  Hebr,  in  BUbl,  Bodl.  p.  2767  sq. ;  Dukes,  Ozar 
Nachmad,  ii,  199. 

2.  Jacob  de,  of  Italy,  wrote  yp^"^  n*^^3,  a  great 
coUectaneum  of  diverse  matters  (Livomo,  1800): — 
3p9'^b  13^,  novellas  on  the  treatises  ChulUn  and  7V- 
mura  (ibid.  1810) : — h")&3  IISTS,  another  collectaneum 
(ibid.). 

3.  ZiDKiA  DE,  a  brother  of  Benjamin,  wrote  "^bm? 
I9pbn,  on  Jewish  rites  and  precepts  (Venice,  1546; 
Sulzbach,  1699;  Dubno,  1794).  See  Wolf,  BiU,  Hebr, 
i,  1001 ;  iii,  961 ;  iv,  962 ;  Sc]iorr,  Kritische  Untersuchung 
iiber  das  Werk  Schibbale  ha-Leheth  in  Zijjon  (Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  1841),  i,  147  sq.;  FUrst,  Bibl,  Jud,  iii, 
100.     (B.  P.) 

Pietro,  Micit£le  dt,  an  Italian  prelate  of  note,  was 
bom  Jan.  18, 1747,  at  Albano.  After  defending  in  pub- 
lic disputation  at  Rome  with  great  success  some  theo- 
logical propositions,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  eccle- 
siastical history  in  the  Gregorian  university,  and  of 
canonical  law  at  the  Roman  archi- gymnasium.  He 
took  an  important  share  in  the  work  of  the  congrega- 
tion which  examined  the  decisions  of  the  Synod  of  Pis- 
toja  favorable  to  Jansenism,  and  contributed  with  the 
learned  Gerdil  to  the  redaction  of  the  bull  Auctoi-em 
fdei  (1794).  Pius  VI,  when  he  left  Rome  (1798),  made 
him  apostolical  legate,  and  he  had  to  give  his  advice  in 
many  a  delicate  question ;  for  instance,  in  that  of  the 
oath  of  hatred  against  royalty  which  was  exacted  from 
French  clergymen.  Pius  VII  appointed  him  succes- 
sively patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  cardinal  (Feb.  28,  1801), 
and  prefect  of  the  Propaganda.  When  this  pontiff  was 
forced  to  leave  Rome  (1809),  Pietro  was  chosen  to  occu- 
py his  place ;  but  he  was  soon  compelled  to  betake  him- 
self to  Paris,  and  upon  his  refusal  to  attend  the  religious 
celebration  of  Napoleon's  marriage  with  Maria  Louisa, 
be  was  punished  with  banishment,  loss  of  the  ensigns 
of  his  dignities,  and  confiscation  of  his  income.  Rele- 
gated to  Saumur  with  cardinals  Gabrielli  and  Oprizzoni, 


confined  in  1810  in  the  dungeon  of  Vinccnnes,  be  joined 
the  pope  in  1813  at  Fontainebleau,  and  was  again  sepa- 
rated from  him  in  Januar}^  1814.  The  political  situa- 
tion finally  allowed  him  to  return  to  Rome,  and  he  be- 
came grand  penitentiary,  prefect  of  the  Index,  bishop 
of  Albano  (1816),  and  of  Porto  and  SanU-Ruffine  (1820). 
He  died  at  Rome  July  2, 1821.  This  prelate,  remark- 
able for  his  circumspection  and  flexibility,  was  consid- 
ered one  of  the  luminaries  of  the  Sacred  College,  for  his 
theological  lore  and  administrative  abilities. — Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  xl,  206. 

Piety  occurs  but  once  in  the  A.  V.:  **Let  them 
learn  first  to  show  piety  at  home**  {rbv  Uiov  oJkov  iuat" 
jSfiy,  better,  "  towards  their  own  household,**  1  Tim.  v, 
4).  The  choice  of  this  word  here  instead  of  the  more 
usual  equivalents  of  *' godliness,**  '^  reverence,**  and  the 
like,  was  probably  determined  by  the  special  sense  of 
pieias,  as  "erga  parentes'*  (Cicero,  Partita  22;  Rep,vi, 
15 ;  Inv,  ii,  22).  It  does  not  appear  in  the  earlier  Eng- 
lish versions,  and  we  may  recognise  in  its  application 
in  this  passage  a  special  felicity.  A  word  was  wanted 
for  ihaifiiiv  which,  unlike  **  showing  godliness,*'  would 
admit  of  a  human  as  well  as  a  divine  object,  and  this 
piety  supplied. — Smith. 

Piety,  or  godliness,  only  another  name  for  personal 
religion,  consists  in  a  firm  belief,  and  in  right  concep- 
tions of  the  being,  perfections,  and  providence  of  God ; 
with  suitabile  affections  to  him,  resemblance  of  his  moral 
perfections,  and  a  constant  obedience  to  his  will.  The 
different  articles  included  in  this  definition,  such  as 
knowledge,  veneration,  love,  resignation,  etc.,  are  ex- 
plained in  their  proper  places  in  this  work.  For  Per- 
verted Piety,  see  Ethics. 

Plga,  Meletius,  an  Eastern  prelate,  flourished  in 
the  second  half  of  the  16th  century.  He  was  in  1591 
exarch  of  the  (Church  of  Constantinople,  and  s^^ortly  af- 
ter that  time  was  chosen  to  fill  the  chair  of  St,  Mark's^ 
As  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  Piga  distingubbed  himself 
by  great  devotion  to  ecclesiastical  studies,  and  as  the 
author  of  one  or  two  controversial  writings  for  the  Sla- 
vonic Church,  which  was  exposed  to  the  intrusion  of 
Romanism. 

Plgenat,  Frax90Is,  a  French  preacher  of  the  Jesu- 
itic order,  was  bom  at  Autun  near  the  close  of  the  15th 
century.  He  early  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  and  at  Paris  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  preach- 
ers of  the  League.  In  September,  1588,  he  was,  in  a 
somewhat  quaint  manner,  elected  curate  of  St.  Nicolas 
des  Champs,  Legeay  having  been  expelled  by  his  par- 
ishioners as  suspected  of  Huguenotism,  Henry  III  said 
on  that  occasion  that  ^  Parisians  were  kings  and  popes, 
and  if  you  only  let  them  have  their  own  way,  they  will 
soon  dispose  of  the  whole  spiritual  and  temporal  power 
of  the  realm.'*  In  January,  1589,  Pigenat  preached  at 
Paris  the  funeral  sermon  of  the  duke  and  cardinal  of 
Guise,  assassinated  at  Blois  by  order  of  the  king,  and 
gave  them  the  title  of  martyrs.  Pigenat  took  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  all  the  absurd  and  obscene  processions 
of  the  time.  He  organized  one  in  his  own  parish,  where 
over  a  thousand  persons,  of  both  sexes  and  every  age, 
were  marched  half  naked,  the  curate  himself  having 
only  a  white  robe  to  cover  him.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  sign  the  deposition  of  Henry  III,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  council  of  Quarante.  He  was  by  bis 
friends  claimed  to  be  inspired,  but  royalist  writers  call 
him  **a  troublesome  liar,  false  prophet^  promoter  of 
every  kind  of  crime,  who  receives  from  the  Spanish 
court  numbers  of  doubloons  for  his  vociferating  in  the 
chair  and  in  the  public  thoroughfares.*'  After  the 
murder  of  Henry  III,  Pigenat  transferred  his  ani- 
mosity to  Henry  IV,  declaring  that  "  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  God  that  the  Beamais  should  be  converted, 
that  the  pope  could  not  absolve  him  and  pot  him  on 
the  throne,  and  that  if  be  did  be  would  be  excommuni- 
cated himself.**  Pigenat  did  not  live  to  see  Heniy  IV 
make  his  entrance  into  Paris.    He  died  in  1590.    Ac- 
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eording  to  UEstoile,  be  was  not  destitute  of  talent  and 
aouigimitioii. 

His  brother,  Odo:«  PioEMAT,|KOTincial  of  the  Jesuits 
and  one  of  the  Seize,  was  also  a  chief  of  the  League.  He 
died  at  Boorges  of  an  attack  of  frenzy. 

A  third  member  of  the  same  family,  Jbam  Pioemat, 
lived  at  the  same  time.  He  left  AveuiflemaU  dea  Poii- 
tiqutM,  Hir^tiqmet,  H  MaMeuMret,  etc  (Paris,  1692, 8ro). 
— Hoefcr,  Nouv,  Bio^  G^raU,  xl,  20&. 

Pigeon  is  the  rendering^but  only  in  connection 
with  the  epithet  "young" — of  two  veiy  different  Heb. 
and  one  Gr.  word :  rUfS  yondk,  vepioTtpa,  a  general 
name  for  any  member  of  the  dove  family  ("  dove*'  ev- 
erywhere, except  in  the  Mosaic  enactment.  Lev.  i,  14 ; 
%-,'?,  11 ;  xii,  6,  8;  xiv,  22, 80;  xv,  14,  29;  Numb,  vi, 
10 ;  Luke  ii,  24) ;  but  in  Gen.  xv,  9,  brSi,  goz6l,  the 
^uwf  of  any  bird,  perhaps  there  correctly  of  the  dove, 
although  in  Deut.  xxxii  the  ^  young**  of  the  eagle  \a 
meant.  The  Biblical  passages  in  which  the  pigeon  is 
mentioned  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

1.  Pigeons  or  doves  were  the  only  birds  used  for  sac- 
rifices (comp.  already  Gen.  xv,  9),  in  particular  young 

pigeons  (roi^il  "^93,  pulH  cohtmbim)  and  turtle-doves, 
which  were  sacrificed,  sometimes  with  other  offerings 
(Lev.  xti,  6,  in  purifying  women  after  childbed),  some- 
tiroes  alone  as  free-will  offerings  made  by  fire  (Lev.  i, 
14) ;  or  were  prescribed  in  the  purifications  from  lepro- 
sy (Lev.  xiv,  22),  from  personal  uncleanness  (Lev.  xv, 
14);  that  of  Nazarites  (Numb,  vi,  10),  and  of  women 
after  menstruation  (Lev.  xv,  29).  But  in  two  cases, 
where  poverty  interfered  with  more  costly  sacrifices, 
these  were  substituted  (Lev.  v,  7  sq.;  xii,  8.  Comp. 
Luke  ii,  24).  Such  offerings  of  birds  were  also  made 
by  tlie  poor  in  Egypt.  (See  Pauaan.  x,  82,  9.  Comp. 
Kngel,  Cyprutj  ii,  184  sq.)  For  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing these  sacrifices,  dealers  in  pigeons  used  to  sit  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Temple  (Matt,  xxi,  12;  Mark  xi, 
15;  John  ii,  14, 16);  and  the  raising  of  doves  was  from 
an  early  day  a  purauit  peculiar  to  the  Jews  (Isa.  Ix,  8. 
Comp.  RosenmUUer,  Mor^enl,  vi,  283),  although  there 
were  also  many  wild  pigeons  in  Palestine  (Ezek.  vii,  16. 
Comp.  Schubert,  iii,  250),  which  built  their  nests  in 
defls  of  the  rocks  (Jer.  xlviii,  28;  Cant,  ii,  14;  Rob- 
inson, ii,  433),  or  at  least  sought  a  refuge  there  when 
chased  (Psa.  xi,  1.  Comp.  Iliad^  xxi,  493  sq. ;  Quint. 
Smjfnu  xii,  12  sq.).  See  Schwebel,  De  columbarum 
cuUu  (Onold.  1767);  Wemsdorf,  De  cokmL  sacra  Sjf- 
rorum  (Uelmst.  1761). 

2.  The  flight  of  the  pigeon  was  employed  by  the 
poet  s»  a  figure  for  swiftness  (Psa.  Iv,  7;  Hosea  xi,  11. 
Comp.  Soph.  (E<L  Col  1081;  Eurip.  Bacch.  1090;  Rob- 
inson, ii,  484),  and  is  so  understood  by  many  interpre- 
ters in  sevezal  passages  of  the  New  Testament  (Matt 
iii,  16 ;  Mark  i,  10 ;  John  i,  32)  in  which  the  Holy  Spir- 
its descent  is  spoken  of,  but  this  may  be  doubted.  The 
figure  Is  carried  out  still  further  by  Isaiah  (Ix,  8),  and 
it  is  true  that  the  pigeon  surpasses  in  swiftness  and  di- 
rectness of  flight  many  birds  of  its  size,  without,  how- 
ever, being  remarkable  in  this  respect  (Virg.  jEiu  v, 
213  sq. ;  Plin.  x,  52).  The  cause  of  this  may  be  found 
in  its  long  wings  (Rechstetn,  Natvrgetck,  iv,  2),  by 
means  of  which  it  often  escapes  the  birds  which  would 
prey  upon  it  (Plin.  x,  52;  Phasdr.  i,  823;  iElian,  Ard- 
maL  iii,  45).  In  songs  of  love,  the  eyes  of  the  beloved, 
as  expressive  of  attachment  and  of  innocence,  are  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  dove,  or,  as  some  say,  with  little 
doves  (Cant,  i,  1 5 ;  iv,  1).  And  in  Cant,  v,  12  it  is  said, 
^  Hit  eytt  are  like  doves  over  brooks  of  water,  haihed  in 
milk,  restiitff  in/ulness  f"  a  very  beautiful  description  of 
the  swimming  apple  of  the  eye.  (The  explanation  of 
these  words  by  Umbreit  and  Ddpke  is  in  better  taste 
than  that  of  RosenmUUer.)  The  voice  of  the  dove  is 
represented  by  the  poets  as  a  sigh,  an  expression  of  sor- 
row (ran,  Isa.  xxvlil,  14 ;  lix,  U;  Nah.  ii,  8.    Comp. 

Tii,  16;  Theoer.  vii,  141 ;  Tirg.£c^.i,69;  Mar- 


tial, iii,  59,  19;  and  quotations  from  the  Oriental  poets 
in  Jones,  Poes.  A  siat,  p.  846  sq. ;  Gesen.  Comment,  on  Isa, 
i,  992).  To  the  white  and  glimmering  plumage  refer- 
ence is  made  in  Psa.  Ixviii,  14;  on  which  we  remark 
that,  according  to  Uasselquist  (Travels,  p.  568),  the 
pigeons  of  Palestine  have  usually  whitish-gray  feathers 
on  the  neck,  head,  breast,  and  shoulders.  In  the  com- 
parison used  by  Jesus  (Matt,  x,  16),  the  dove  is  the 
image  of  innocence,  ((yomp.  Schdttgen  and  Wetstein, 
adloc.) 

8.  Fm.  Iv,  7  was  understood  by  the  Hebrew  inter- 
preters as  affording  a  trace  of  the  use  of  carrier-pigeons 
among  the  ancient  Jews ;  their  use  being  common  now 
in  the  East.  (See  Arvieux,  Nackr,  v,  422 ;  Troilo,  Trav. 
p.  610  sq. ;  RusseU,  A".  N.  of  A  leppo,  ii,  90;  and  especially 
Bochart^  ffieroz,  ii,  542 ;  J.  De  Sacy,  IjO  Colombe  messa- 
ffkre,  from  the  Arabic  of  Michael  Sabbagh  [Par.  1805] ; 
and  on  the  use  of  them  in  ancient  times,  especially  in 
sieges,  see  iElian,  F.  //.  ix,  2;  Plin.  x,  58;  Front, 
Strateg.  iii,  13, 8.)  But  the  words  of  this  passage  con- 
tain no  such  reference.  Some  would  also  refer  to  the 
same  birds  the  words  in  Psa.  hn,  1  (Lengerke,  Ken.  p. 
166),  but  without  reason.  (See  Gesen.  Tkes.  i,  104.)<-- 
Winer,  ii,  566.    See  Dovx ;  Turtlk-dove. 

Plggott,  John,  an  English  Baptist  divine,  flour- 
ished in  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century,  and  was 
very  popular  in  his  day,  especially  in  his  own  religious 
denomination.  As  a  religious  instructor,  he  taught  with 
clearness  and  argued  with  strength,  exhorted  with  ve- 
hemence and  reproved  with  becoming  authority,  lie 
published,  A  ccount  of  J.  PUkingtoiCs  Recantation  of 
Ronumism  (Lond.  1669, 4to): — Eight  Separate  Sermons 
(1700-1709,  all  8vo)  -.^Eleven  Sermons  (1714,8vo) ;  with 
the  last  is  the  sermon  preached  at  Piggott*8  grave  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Stenneth.  See  Skeats,  /list,  of  the  Free 
Churches  of  England,  p.  261;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Pighino,  Albert,  whose  family  name  was  Van 
Campen,  was  bom  about  the  year  1490  at  Campen,  in 
the  Netherlands.  He  studied  first  philosophy  and 
mathematics  at  Louvain,  then  theology,  on  which  he 
lectured  at  the  latter  place  and  at  Cologne,  where  he 
had  also  been  honored  with  the  doctorate  of  divinity. 
He  accompanied  pope  Adrian  VI  (q.  v.)  to  Spain  and 
Italy,  and  after  the  death  of  Adrian  he  resided  at  Rome, 
and  acted  on  several  important  missions  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Rome,  as  at  Worms  and  Regensburg.  Un- 
der pope  Paul  III  (q.  v.)  he  was  made  provost  of  the 
church  of  St.  John  at  Utrecht,  where  he  died,  Dec. 
24,  1548.  Although  Pighius  was  very  fierce  against 
Protestants,  yet  among  his  own  coreligionists  his  or- 
thodoxy to  the  Catholic  faith  was  doubted  very  much. 
Of  his  works  we  mention,  Adcersus  PrognosUcaiorum 
vulgus,  qui  animas  prauJictiones  edunt  et  se  <utrologos 
mentiuntur,  astrologia  defensio  :—De  a^inoctiorum  sol- 
stUiorumque  inventione,  nee  non  de  ratione  paschalis  oe- 
lebrationis  et  de  reatitutione  ecdesiasiid  calendarii: — 
Adcersus  novcnn  Marci  Benecentani  aeironomiam  apo^ 
logia : — A  sseriio  hierarchice  eockauisticcs  lib.  vi  (Cologne, 
1538,  and  often) : — and  De  Iwbero  hominis  arbitrio  et  di" 
vina  gratia  libri  x  adversus  Lutherum,  Calvinum,  et  alios, 
to  which  Calvin  replied  in  his  Drfensio  sana  et  orthodoxies 
dodrime  de  Servitule  et  IJberatione  humani  A  tbitrii  ad- 
vers,  Calumnias  Alb.  PigkH  Campensi*  (Geneva,  1545), 
published  in  his  tractatus.  See  Dupin,  NouveUe  Bibti* 
oiheque  des  Auteurs  eededastiques,  etc.,  t.  xvi;  Bayle, 
Dict.B.Y.\  Schwcizer,  Centraldogmen^  i,  180;  Hersog, 
Real'Enegklop.  &  v.;  Theologisches  Universal-Lexikon, 
a.  v.;  Jocher,  Gelehrten - Lexikon,  s.  v.;  Hagenbacb, 
Historg  of  Doctrines,  ii,  197  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Pigneau  de  B^haine,  Pierre-Joseph,  a  French 
missionary,  was  bom  Dec.,  1741,  at  Origny  (Thidrache). 
He  was  brought  up  in  the  College  of  Laoii,  ami  studied 
theology  at  the  Serainaire  des  Trente-Trois  at  Paris. 
After  taking  holy  orders,  he  embarked  at  Cadiz,  in  the 
beginning  of  175is,  for  the  Oriental  missions,  unknown 
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to  his  parents,  who  were  opposed  to  his  design.  In 
1767  he  airived  at  the  island  of  Hon-Dat,  near  the  coast 
of  Cochin-China.  The  apostolic  vicar  of  that  mission, 
M.  Pigneli  bishop  of  Champa  in  partibus,  gave  him  the 
direcUon  of  his  coUege,  which  he  was  then  transferring  to 
that  place.  In  1768  the  governor  of  the  province  Kan- 
Rao,  to  which  the  island  of  Hon-Dat  belonged,  ordered 
him  to  be  arrested,  and  sentenced  him  to  the  cangne, 
with  another  French  missionary  and  a  Chinese  priest. 
They  endured  the  torment  with  patience,  and  after  three 
months*  captivity  were  set  at  large.  Plgneau  resumed 
the  direction  of  his  college,  and  transferred  it  to  Pon- 
dicherry.  In  1770  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Adran  in 
partibus,  and  coadjutor  of  the  apostolic  vicar  of  Cochin- 
China,  whom  he  soon  after  succeeded  in  his  office.  In 
1774  he  entered  Cochin-China  by  the  Cambodia.  He 
found  the  whole  country  in  the  power  of  rebels,  who  had 
put  to  death  the  king  and  his  nephew.  The  brother 
of  the  latter,  Nguyen-Auts,  who  had  been  imprisoned, 
escaped  and  fled  to  the  house  of  the  bishop  of  Adran, 
where  he  was  concealed  for  a  month.  He  succeeded 
afterwards  in  bringing  together  a  small  force,  took  pos- 
sesnon  of  Lower  Cochin-China,  and  called  to  his  side 
his  benefactor,  and  was,  in  all  he  did,  directed  by  hb 
advice.  In  1783  he  was  beaten  by  the  rebels,  and  had 
to  flee  the  countr>'.  Pigneau  then,  taking  along  the 
pupils  of  his  college,  went  to  the  Cambodia,  and  thence 
to  Siam.  Having  embarked  for  Pondicherry,  he  heard, 
while  sailing  along  the  coast  of  Cambodia,  that  Ngu- 
yen-Auts  was  at  a  short  distance  on  the  coast;  he  Joined 
him,  who,  with  about  six  hundred  soldiers,  was  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity  of  starvation.  He  relieved  them 
with  his  own  provisions,  and  after  spending  a  fortnight 
with  them,  he  gained  Pulo-Way,  a  small  deserted  island, 
situated  sixty  leagues  from  the  continent,  He  stayed 
there  nine  months,  during  which  time  he  wrote,  in  com- 
pany with  a  Cochin-Chinese  priest,  instructions  for  the 
religious  worship,  and  corrected  several  works  translate 
ed  from  the  French.  In  December,  1784,  he  joined 
again  the  king  of  Cochin-China,  and  soon  alter  went 
in  person  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  Louis  XYI  for  his 
friend,  taking  along  with  him  the  six-year-old  son  of 
the  Asiatic  prince.  He  arrived  at  Lorient  February, 
1787.  His  embassy  was  a  successful  one.  France  en- 
gaged to  send  four  frigates  and  nearly  two  thousand 
soldiers  to  Cochin-China,  and  obtained  in  compensation 
the  principal  harbor  of  that  country,  Touron.  Louis 
XVI  appointed  Pigneau  his  plenipotentiary,  and  had 
his  prebend  presented  by  him  to  Nguyen-Auts.  ITie 
bishop,  who  had  received  rich  presents  himself,  em- 
barked for  Pondicherry  with  the  young  prince,  carry- 
ing to  count  Thomas  Conway,  governor-general  of  the 
French  settlements,  the  blue  cordon  he  had  obtained  for 
him,  with  the  direction  to  prepare  and  command  in 
person  the  projected  expedition ;  but  various  obstacles, 
among  others  the  Revolution,  prevented  it,  and  the 
bishop  could  only  equip  two  little  ships,  which  he 
loaded  with  ammunition,  guns,  etc  Count  Conway 
put  also  at  his  disposition  a  frigate,  on  board  of  which 
he  sailed  to  Cochin-China,  where  he  joined  the  king  in 
December,  1789.  The  arrival  of  these  subsidies,  the 
clever  exertions  of  the  French  oflicers,  who  in  a  short 
time  equipped  a  powerful  fleet,  and  organized  an  army 
of  six  thousand  soldiers  after  the  European  fashion,  gave 
the  victory  to  the  king.  The  bishop  was  hopeful  of 
turning  to  the  advantage  of  religion  the  influence  he 
had  won,  when  he  died  of  dysentery,  Oct.  9, 1799.  In 
August,  1861,  the  French  government  restored  the 
tomb  of  Pigneau  de  B^haine,  and  proclaimed  it  French 
property. — Hoefer,  Xouv,  Biog,  Genirale,  xl,  224. 

Pignone,  Simone,  an  Italian  painter,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Oretti,  was  born  at  Florence  in  the  year  1614, 
studied  with  Fabrizio  Boschi,  afterwards  with  Pas- 
signano,  and  lastly  with  Francesco  Furini,  whose  man- 
ner he  adopted,  though  he  improved  his  coloring  by 
visiting  Venice,  and  studying  the  works  of  the  great 
masters,  particularly  those  of  Titian  and  Tintoretto. 


After  his  return  to  Flofence  he  distinguished  himself 
by  several  works  which  he  executed  for  the  churches, 
and  which  were  greatly  admired  for  the  delicacy  and 
beauty  of  the  coloring.  The  most  esteemed  of  these 
are,  St,  Michael  dUwn\fiiing  the  HAd  AngeU,  in  the 
Nunziata;  St,  Louis,  King  ef  France,  Dittributing  Ms 
Wealth  to  the  Poor,  in  S.  Felicita ;  and  an  altar-piece^ 
Monte  Oliveta  His  most  admired  works,  however, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  collections  of  the  nobility.  These 
are  of  small  size,  and  from  sacred  subjects.  There  are 
aUo  some  of  his  pictures  in  the  Florentine  Gallery.  He 
was  fond  of  painting  mythological  subjects,  the  peculiar 
character  of  which  afforded  a  fine  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing his  marvellous  skill  in  flesh  tints.  Lanzi  and 
Carlo  Maratti  agree  as  to  his  being  among  the  best  of 
the  Florentine  painters  of  his  time.  His  death  oc- 
curred in  1698L  See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine 
ilrtt,ii,695. 

PignorittB,  Laubentius,  a  noted  Italian  ecclesias- 
tic, celebrated  especially  as  an  antiquary,  was  bom 
at  Padua  in  1571,  and  flotuished  at  Treviso,  where  he 
held  a  canonry.  He  died  of  the  plague  in  1681.  He 
collected  a  cabinet  of  medals  and  other  curiosities  of 
rare  extent  and  value.  His  principal  work  is  an  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  famous  Isiac  Table,  a  relic  of 
Egyptian  antiquity,  covered  with  figures  of  divinities, 
symbols,  and  hieroglyphs.  The  table  is  supposed  by 
Warburton  to  belong  to  the  latest  period  of  ancient 
Egypt.  Pignorius  also  wrote  a  treatise,  De  Servis  et 
eorum  apud  veteres  Ministeriis : — Antiquities  of  Padua, 
etc    See  Nouv,  Diet.  Hist,  s.  v. 

Pl-hahrroth  (Heb.  Pi4iachiroth\  n'T'rin  ''B, 
understood  by  some  to  be  of  Hebrew  etymology,  and 
rendered  mouth  of  the  gorges;  Sept  ij  tiravXic,  rb  mo- 
fia  Eipwd,  Ei/EMtf^ ;  Vulg.  Phihahiroth"),  a  place  before 
or  at  which  the  Israelites  encamped,  at  the  close  of  the 
third  march  from  Rameses,  when  they  went  out  of 
Egypt.  Pi-hahiroth  was  before  Migdol,  and  on  either 
hand  were  Baal-zephon  and  the  sea  (Exod.  xiv,  2,  9 ; 
Numb,  xxxiii,  7,  8).  The  name  is  probably  that  of 
a  natural  locality,  from  the  unlikelihood  that  there 
should  have  been  a  town  or  village  in  both  parts  of  the 
country  where  it  is  placed  in  addition  to  Migdol  and 
Baal-zephon,  which  seem  to  have  been,  if  not  towns,  at 
least  military  stations,  and  its  name  is  susceptible  of  an 
Egyptian  etymology  giving  a  sense  apposite  to  this 
idea.  The  first  part  of  the  word  is  apparently  treated 
by  its  punctuation  as  a  separate  prefix  (Numb,  xxxiii,  8), 
and  it  would  therefore  appear  to  be  the  masculine  def- 
inite article  Pe,  Pa,  or  Pi,  Jablonsky  proposed  the 
Co^iAXi pi'Achirot,  "  the  place  where  sedge  grows,"  and 
this,  or  a  similar  name,  the  late  M.  Fulgence  Fresnel 
recognised  in  the  modem  Ghuweyhet  el-hus,  *^  the  bed 
of  reeds,"  near  Ras  Atakah.  There  is  another  Ghutcey-- 
hH  el-ius  near  Suez,  and  such  a  name  would  of  courae 
depend  for  its  permanence  upon  the  continuance  of  a 
vegetation  subject  to  change.  Migdol  appears  to  have 
been  a  common  name  for  a  frontier  watch-tower.  See 
MiODOU  Baal-zephon  we  take  to  have  had  a  similar 
meaning  to  that  of  Migdol.  See  Baal-zepho:«.  We 
should  expect,  therefore,  that  ihe  encampment  would 
have  been  in  a  depression,  paHly  marshy,  having  ou 
either  hand  an  elevation  marked  by  a  watch-tower 
(Smith).  It  is  evident  that  so  vague  a  circumstance  as 
the  presence  of  reeds,  which  are  common  in  any  mobt 
place  near  Suez,  cannot  serve  to  determine  the  locality. 
This  must  be  fixed  by  the  more  definite  notices  of  the 
narrative,  which  appear  to  us  to  point  to  the  opening 
of  the  plain  eUBadeah,  between  Jebel  Atakah  and  Jebel 
Abu-Deraj.    See  Exode  ;  Red  Sea,  Crossing  of. 

Pik,  also  called  Jesaiah  Berlin,  a  somewhat  noted 
Jewish  rabbi,  flourished  at  Breslau,  in  Silesia,  where  he 
died,  May  13, 1799,  after  having  occupied  the  rabbiBhip 
ftx  about  sixteen  years.  He  wrote  M1*l3in,  or  notes  and 
oonections  to  the  Talmud,  which  are  generally  printed  in 
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the  sodeni  editions  of  the  TilmQd:—1'ta"^9aO  nsibfen, 
elocidations  and  corrections  to  Nathan  ben-Jechiers 
(q.r.)  dictionary,  called  Aruch,  but  only  on  the  letters 
K-3,  which  were  edited  by  B.  W.  GUnsborg  (Breslau, 
1830),  while  the  second  part,  comprising  the  letters  I)— H, 
which  was  prepared  by  Tiiisfjt^o  and  Harwita,  was  ed- 
ited by  Bosenkranz  (Vienna,  1869):— i(«-tAnn  *frs,Le. 
glossaries  on  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  (q.  v.),  edited  by 
D.  Skbwer  (Breshin,  1827,  and  Vienna,  1836) :— 'i1«:K*1 
^l^sb,  glossaries  on  the  Mishna,  printed  in  the  editions 

of  the  Mishna  (Vienna,  1793;  Pragae,  1825-30;  and 
with  many  additions  edited  by  W.  Eger,  Altona,  1841^46). 
See  Beer,  Juduche  LUeraturM^e  (Leips.  1857,  p.  46 ; 
reprinted  from  Frankel's  Monatuckr^fl^  1863-1864); 
Furst,  Bibliotkeea  Judaica,  i,  110;  Zunz,  Die  Monaii- 
tagt  du  KaleitderjaJkres  (Berlin,  1872),  p.  27 ;  EngL  transL 
by  Rev.  &  Pick,  in  the  Jewish  Mesienger  (N.  Y.  1874) ; 
Cassd,  Leitfaden  tur  fiditchm  GeKhickle  «.  LiUratur 
(Berlin,  1872),  p.  107 ;  Jost,  GescIL  d,  Judenth,  u.  t,  SekUn^ 
iii,  245;  Steinschneider,  BibUograph,  Bandb,  p.  22;  Ca- 
tadogui  Ubr,  JTeftr.  ut  BUdiotA.  BodL  p.  1386.     (a  P.) 

Pike,  Samuel,  an  English  Dissenting  minister,  was 
bom  at  Ramsey,  Wiltshire,  aboat  1717.  He  became 
minister  of  a  congregation  at  Henley-on-Thames,  and 
in  1747  succeeded  John  Hill  at  the  Three  Cranes,  Lon- 
don. He  died  in  1778.  Pike  was  quite  a  volaminoos 
writer.  Among  his  many  productions  we  mention. 
Thoughts  OH  suA  Passages  of  Senplure  as  ascribe  Af" 
feations  and  Passions  to  the  Deity  (Lond.  1760, 12mo) : 
--Philosophia  SaerOy  or  the  PrindpUs  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophg  extracted  from  Dvrim  BevdaHon  (Lond.  1758, 
8to)  ;  a  scarce  work,  written  on  Hntchinsonian  prin- 
ciples:— The  Nature  and  Evidemxs  of  Saving  Faith; 
bing  the  substance  of  Four  Sermons  on  Hdh,  xiy  1 ;  Two 
of  which  were  Preached  at  the  Merchants'  Lecture,  Pwh- 
net's  IfaiL  With  a  Preface  (Lond.  1764,  8vo):— Ae- 
iigiouM  Cases  of  Conscienoe  answered  in  an  EvangeHeal 
Manner,  or  the  Inquiring  Christian  Instructed;  to  which 
are  added  Replies  to  Thirty-two  Questions,  or  the  Pro^ 
fessing  Christian  Tried  at  the  Bar  of  God's  Word,  To 
which  is  stdfjoined  the  Character  of  the  Happy,  Hone^, 
and  Faithful  Man,  By  Samuel  Pike  and  Samuel  Hay- 
ward  (new  ed.  Romsey,  1819, 8vo;  last  Amer.  ed.  with 
an  IntrotL  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Boardman,  Pbila.  1859, 12mo) : 
— Con^fendious  Hebrew  Lexicon  (1766,  870;  new  ed. 
1816, 8vo).  See  Allibone,  DicL  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  u- 
thors,  Sb  V. ;  Darling,  Cyclop,  Bibliog.  &  y.     (J.  H.  W.) 

PikollOB,  a  deity  among  the  ancient  Wends  of 
Slaronia,  who  was  belieyed  to  preside  over  the  infer- 
nal regions  and  the  realms  of  the  dead.  He  was  rep- 
resented as  an  old  man  with  a  pale  countenance,  and 
having  before  him  three  death's  heads.  He  correspond- 
ed to  Pluto  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  to  Siva  of  the 
Hindfis.  Like  the  latter,  he  desires  human  blood,  and 
reigns  at  once  over  the  manes  or  souls  of  the  dead,  and 
over  the  metals  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Pilarik,  Stephen,  a  Hungarian  ecclesiastic  of  some 
distinction,  was  bom  at  Otschova  in  1615.  He  was  the 
ton  of  a  Protestant  clergyman,  and  also  devoted  him- 
self to  the  ministry,  and  his  talent  as  a  preacher  soon 
got  him  a  widespread  reputation.  In  the  year  1663,  while 
travelling,  he  was  captured  by  Tartars,  who  reduced  him 
to  slavery.  He  died  Feb.  8, 1693,  at  Keusalza.  His  prin- 
cipal writings  are,  CurrusJehovm  mirabilis  {Wittenberg, 
1678, 4to) ;  and  Turdco-  Tartarica  crudditas  (Buda,  1684, 
4to),  a  touching  account  of  his  captivity.  His  son,  also 
called  Stephen,  who  died  in  1710,  left  some  works,  now 
forgotten.— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GhUraU,  xl,  229. 

Pi'late,  Poirrius  (JidvrioQ  HtXarof,  Gnecized 
from  the  Latin  Pontius  Pilatus),  the  Roman  procurator 
or  resident  as  governor  of  Judiea  during  the  period  of 
our  Lord's  public  ministry  and  passion,  and  chiefly 
known  in  histoiy  from  his  connection  with  the  Cruci- 
fiaoD.    (In  the  following  account  we  largely  avail  onr^ 


selvea  of  the  article  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  with 
additions  from  other  sources.)  . 

I.  His  Name,  —  His  pranomen  or  first  name  is  un- 
known. His  nomen  or  family-name  indicates  that  he 
was  connected,  by  descent  or  adoption,  with  the  gens  of 
the  Pontii,  first  conspicuous  in  Roman  history  in  the 
person  of  G.  Pontius  Telesinns,  the  great  Samnite  gen- 
eral. The  cognomen  Pilatns  has  received  two  explana- 
tions. (1.)  As  armed  with  the  pUum  or  javelin  (comp. 
**  pilata  agmina,"  Virg.  jEn,  xii,  121) ;  (2.)  Aa  contracted 
from  pileatus.  The  fact  that  the  piUiu  or  cap  was  the 
badge  of  manumitted  slaves  (comp.  Suetonius,  Nero, 
c.  67 ;  Tiber,  c.  4),  makes  it  probable  that  the  epithet 
marked  him  out  as  a  lAertus,  or  as  descended  from  one. 

XL  His  Q^oe.— Pilate  was  the  sixth  Roman  procura- 
tor of  Judea  (Matt  xxvii,  2 ;  Mark  xv,  1 ;  Luke  iii,  1 ; 
John  xviii,  xix),  under  whom  our  Lord  taught,  sulTered, 
and  died  (Acts  iii,  18;  iv,  27;  xiu,  28;  1  Tim.  vi,  13). 
The  testimony  of  Tacitus  on  this  point  is  no  less  clear 
than  it  is  important;  for  it  fixes  beyond  a  doubt  the 
time  when  the  foundations  of  our  religion  were  laid. 
**  The  author  of  that  name  (Christian)  or  sect  was  Christ, 
who  was  capitally  punished  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  by 
Pontius  Pilate"  (Auctor  nominis  ejus  Christus,  Tiberio 
imperitante,  per  Procuratorem  Pentium  Pilatum  sup- 
plido  aflectus  est). 

A  procurator  (iwirpowot,  Philo,  Leg,  ad  Caium,  and 
Josephns,  War,  ii,  9, 2 ;  but  less  correctly  rfyt/uiv.  Matt 
xxvii,  2 ;  and  Josephus,  Ant,  xviii,  8, 1)  was  generally 
a  Roman  knight,  appointed  to  act  under  the  governor 
of  a  province  as  collector  of  the  revenue,  and  judge  in 
causes  connected  with  it  Strictly  speaking, /rrocuro- 
tores  Ceuaris  were  only  required  in  the  imperial  prov* 
inces,  L  e.  those  which,  according  to  the  constitution  of 
Augustus,  were  reserved  for  the  special  administration 
of  the  emperor,  without  the  intervention  of  the  senate 
and  people,  and  governed  by  his  legate.  In  the  sena- 
torial provinces,  governed  by  proconsuls,  the  corre- 
sponding duties  were  discharged  by  quiestors.  Yet  it 
appears  that  sometimes  j>rocttrator«f  were  appointed  in 
those  provinces  also,  to  collect  certain  dues  of  thejiscus 
(the  emperor's  special  revenue),  as  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  (erarium  (the  revenue  administered  by  the 
senate).  Sometimes  in  a  small  territory,  especially  in 
one  contiguous  to  a  larger  province,  and  dependent  upon 
it,  the  procurator  was  head  of  the  administration,  and 
had  full  military  and  judicial  authority,  though  he  was 
responsible  to  the  governor  of  the  neighboring  province. 
Thus  Judaea  was  attached  to  Syria  upon  the  deposition 
of  Archelaus  (A.D.  6),  and  a  procurator  appointed  to 
govern  it,  with  Gnsarea  for  its  capitaL  Already,  dur- 
ing a  temporary  absence  of  Archelaus,  it  had  been  in 
charge  of  the  procurator  Sabinus;  then,  after  the  eth- 
narch's  banishment,  came  Coponius;  the  third  procu- 
rator was  Bf.  Ambivius;  the  fourth  Annius  Rufus;  the 
fifth  Valerius  Gratus;  and  the  sixth  Pontius  Pilate 
(Josephus,  Ant,  xviii,  2,  2),  who  was  appointed  A.D. 
25-6,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Tiberius.  He  held  his  of- 
fice for  a  period  of  ten  years  (Josephus,  Ant,  xviii,  10, 
2).  The  agreement  on  this  point  between  the  accounts 
in  the  New  Testament  and  those  supplied  by  Josephus 
is  entire  and  satisfactory.  It  has  been  exhibited  in  de- 
tail by  the  learned,  accurate,  and  candid  Lardner  (i,  150- 
389,  Lond.  1827).  These  procurators  had  their  head- 
quarters at  Ciesarea,  which  is  called  by  Tacitus  Judaa 
caput ;  but  they  took  up  their  temporary  abode  at  Je- 
rusalem on  occasion  of  the  great  feasts,  as  a  measure  of 
precaution  against  any  popular  outbreak.    See  Pbo- 

CURATOR. 

IIL  His  Life,--!,  Of  the  earfy  history  of  PiUte  we 
know  nothing;  but  a  German  legend  fills  up  the  gap 
strangely  esough.  Pilate  is  the  bastard  son  of  Tyrus, 
king  of  Mayence.  His  father  sends  him  to  Rome  as  a 
hostage.  There  he  is  guilty  of  a  murder;  but  being 
sent  to  Pontus,  rises  into  notice  as  subduing  the  barba- 
rous tribes  there,  receives  in  consequence  the  new  name 
of  Pontius,  and  is  sent  to  Judmu  It  has  been  suggested 
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that  the  twenty-flecond  legion,  which  waa  in  Palestine 
at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  af- 
terwards stationed  at  Mayence,  may  have  been  in  this 
case  either  the  bearers  of  the  tradition  or  the  inventors 
of  the  fable  (comp.  Vilmar,  Deutsche  NationaUiteratur, 
i,  217). 

2.  His  Official  Career.— (1^)  His  Adnunistration  in 
General, — One  of  Pilate's  first  acts  was  to  remove  the 
headquarters  of  the  army  from  Canarea  to  Jerusalem. 
The  soldiers  of  courK  took  with  them  their  standards, 
bearing  the  image  of  the  emperor,  into  the  Holy  City. 
Pilate  had  been  obliged  to  send  them  in  by  night,  and 
there  were  no  bounds  to  the  rage  of  the  people  on  dis- 
covering what  had  thus  been  done.  They  poured  down 
in  crowds  to  Caesarea,  where  the  procurator  was  then  re- 
siding, and  besought  him  to  remove  the  images.  After 
five  days  of  discussion  he  gave  the  signal  to  some  con- 
cealed soldiers  to  surround  the  petitioners  and  put  them 
to  death  unless  they  ceased  to  trouble  him ;  but  this 
only  strengthened  their  determination,  and  they  de- 
clared themselves  ready  rather  to  submit  to  death  than 
forego  their  resistance  to  an  idolatrous  innovation.  Pi- 
late then  yielded,  and  the  standards  were  by  his  orders 
brought  down  to  Cesarea  (Josephus,  Ant,  xviii,  8, 12; 
WoTf  ii,  9,  2-4).  No  previous  governor  had  ventured 
on  such  an  outrage.  Herod  the  Great,  it  is  true,  had 
placed  the  Roman  eagle  on  one  of  his  new  buildings ; 
but  this  bad  been  followed  by  a  violent  outbreak,  and 
the  attempt  had  not  been  repeated  (Ewald,  Geschichte, 
iv,  609).  The  extent  to  which  the  scruples  of  the  Jews 
on  this  point  were  respected  by  the  Roman  governors  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  no  eSigy  of  either  god  or  em- 
peror is  found  on  the  money  coined  by  them  in  Judiea 
before  the  war  under  Nero  (ibid,  v,  88,  referring  to  De 
Saulcy,  Recherckes  sur  la  Numismatique  judaique,  pt. 
viii,  ix).  Assuming  this,  the  denarius  with  Caesafs 
image  and  superscription  of  Matt,  xxiii  must  have  been 
a  coin  from  the  Roman  mint,  or  that  of  some  other 
province.  The  latter  was  probably  current  for  the 
common  purposes  of  life.  The  shekel  alone  was  re- 
ceived as  a  Temple-offering.  See  Abomination  of 
Desolation. 


Coin  of  Joduea  struck  under  Pontius  Pilate. 


ObMTM :  XtfitpUm  %mi0*p»i  (<'  Of  TllMrliu  CMar"),  wlUi  Um  Icgciul  »r  16, 
[.  «.  A.D.  n.  tb«  year  of  oar  Lord'*  erocifUion.  Rntrt :  'ImAU  Xa(««- 
f^  <**  JalU  [mothor]  of  CaesMr")*  «Hh  thraa  mm  of  com  tied  togeUtw. 
Probably  *  qwadrmut  •qolTalont  to  two  "  mitM"  (Matt,  zl,  »). 

On  two  other  occasions  Pilate  nearly  drove  the  Jews 
to  insurrection ;  the  first  when,  in  spite  of  this  warning 
about  the  images,  he  hung  up  in  his  palace  at  Jerusa- 
lem some  gilt  shields  inscribed  with  the  names  of  dei- 
ties, which  were  only  removed  by  an  order  from  Tibe- 
rius (Philo,  Ad  Caium,  §  88,  ii,  589) ;  the  second  when 
he  appropriated  the  revenue  arising  from  the  redemp- 
tion of  vows  (Corban ;  comp.  Mark  vii,  11)  to  the  con- 
struction of  an  aqueduct.  This  order  led  to  a  riot,  which 
he  suppressed  by  sending  among  the  crowd  soldiers 
with  concealed  daggers,  who  massacred  a  great  number, 
not  only  of  rioters,  but  of  casual  spectators  (Josephus, 
War,  ii,  9,  4).  Ewald  suggests  that  the  Tower  of  Si- 
loara  (Luke  xiii,  4)  may  have  been  part  of  the  same 
works,  and  that  this  was  the  reason  why  its  fall  was 
looked  upon  as  a  judgment  {Gesch,  vi,  40).  The  Phar- 
isaic reverence  for  whatever  was  set  apart  for  the  Corban 
(Mark  vii,  11),  and  their  scruples  as  to  admitting  into  it 
anything  that  had  an  impure  origin  (Malt,  xxvii,  6), 
may  be  regarded,  perhaps,  as  outgrowths  of  the  same 
feeling.     See  Cobban. 

To  these  specimens  of  his  administration,  which  rest 
on  the  testimony  of  profane  authors,  we  must  add  the 
slaaghter  of  certain  Galilsans,  which  was  told  to  our 


Lord  as  a  piece  of  news  (dirayytWovTic,  Luke  xiii, 
1),  and  on  which  he  founded  some  remarks  on  the 
connection  between  sin  and  calamity.  It  must  have 
occurred  at  some  feast  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  outer  court 
of  the  Temple,  since  the  blood  of  the  worshippers  was 
minffled  with  their  sacrifices  ;  but  the  silence  of  Josephus 
about  it  seems  to  show  that  riots  and  massacres  on  such 
occasions  were  so  frequent  that  it  was  needless  .to  re- 
count them  all.  Ewald  suggests  that  the  insurrection 
of  which  Mark  speaks  (xv,  7)  must  have  been  that  con- 
nected with  the  appropriation  of  the  Corban  {8upra\ 
and  that  this  explains  the  eageniess  with  which  the 
people  demanded  Barabbas's  release.  He  infers  further, 
from  Barabbas*s  name,  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  rabbi 
(Abba  was  a  rabbinic  title  of  honor),  and  thus  accounts 
for  the  part  taken  in  his  favor  by  the  members  of  the 
Sanhedrim.    See  Barabbas. 

(2.)  His  special  Connection  teith  Jesut, — It  was  the 
custom  for  the  procurators  to  reside  at  Jerusalem  dur- 
ing the  great  feasts,  to  preserve  order,  and  accordingly, 
at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  last  Passover,  Pilate  was  occu- 
pying his  official  residence  in  Herod's  palace;  and  to 
the  gates  of  this  palace  Jesus,  condemned  on  the  charge 
of  blasphemy,  was  brought  early  in  the  moniing  by  the 
chief  priests  and  officers  of  the  Sanhedrim,  who  were 
unable  to  enter  the  residence  of  a  Gentile,  lest  they 
should  be  defiled,  and  unfit  to  eat  the  Passover  (John 
xviii,  28).  Pilate  therefore  came  out  to  learn  their 
purpose,  and  demanded  the  nature  of  the  charge.  At 
first  they  seem  to  have  expected  that  he  would  have 
carried  out  their  wishes  without  further  inquiry,  and 
therefore  merely  described  our  Lord  as  a  kokoitoioc 
(disturber  of  the  public  peace) ;  but  as  a  Roman  procu- 
rator had  too  much  respect  for  justice,  or  at  least  under- 
stood his  business  too  well  to  consent  to  such  a  condem- 
nation, and  as  they  knew  that  he  would  not  enter  into 
theological  questions,  any  more  than  Gallic  aftern'arda 
did  on  a  somewhat  similar  occasion  (Acts  xviii,  14), 
they  were  obliged  to  devise  a  new  charge,  and  therefore 
interpreted  our  Lord's  claims  in  a  political  sense,  accus- 
ing him  of  assuming  the  royal  title,  per\'erting  the  na- 
tion, and  forbidding  the  payment  of  tribute  to  Rome 
(Luke  xxiii,  8;  an  account  plainly  presupposed  in 
John  xviii,  38).  It  is  evident  that  from  this  moment 
Pilate  was  distracted  between  two  conflicting  feelings ;  a 
fear  of  offending  the  Jews,  who  had  already  grounds  of 
accusation  against  him,  which  would  be  greatly  strength- 
ened by  any  show  of  lukewarmncss  in  punishing  ah  of- 
fence against  the  imperial  government,  and  a  conscious 
conviction  that  Jesus  was  innocent,  since  it  was  absurd 
to  suppose  that  a  desire  to  free  the  nation  from  Roman 
authority  was  criminal  in  the  eyea  of  the  Sanhedrim. 
Moreover,  this  last  feeling  was  strengthened  by  his  own 
hatred  of  the  Jews,  whose  religious  scruples  had  caused 
him  frequent  trouble,  and  by  a  growing  respect  for  the 
calm  dignity  and  meekness  of  the  sufferer.  First  he 
eicamined  our  Lord  privately,  and  asked  him  whether 
he  were  a  king.  The  question  which  he  in  retuni  put 
to  his  judge,  "  Sayeat  thou  this  of  thyitlf  or  did  others 
tell  it  thee  o/mef*^  seems  to  imply  that  there  was  in  Pi- 
late's own  mind  a  suspicion  that  the  prisoner  really  was 
what  he  was  charged  with  being;  a  suspicion  which 
shows  itself  again  in  the  later  question,  "  Whence  art 
thou  f "  (John  xix,  8),  in  the  increasing  desire  to  release 
him  (ver.  12),  and  in  the  refusal  to  alter  the  inscription 
on  the  cross  (ver.  22).  In  any  case  Pilate  accepted  as 
satisfactory  Christ's  assurance  that  his  hin^om  was  not 
of  this  world,  that  is.  not  worldly  in  its  nature  or  ob- 
jects, and  therefore  not  to  be  founded  by  this  world's 
weapons,  though  he  could  not  understand  the  assertion 
that  it  was  to  be  established  by  bearing  witness  to  the 
truth.  His  famous  reply,  "  What  is  truth  f^  was  the 
question  of  a  worldly-minded  politician,  sceptical  be- 
cause he  was  indifferent,  one  who  thought  truth  an 
empty  name,  or  at  least  could  not  see  ^  any  connection 
between  6\^Ha  and  paoiXiia,  truth  and  policy"  (Dr. 
C.  Wordsworth,  Comm,  ad  loo.).    With  this  question  he 
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bfongbt  the  inteiriew  to  a  doee,  and  came  out  to  the 
Jews  and  declared  the  priaoner  innocent.  To  this  they 
replied  that  his  teaching  had  stirred  up  all  the  people 
fiom  Galilee  to  Jerasalem.  The  mention  of  Galilee 
suggested  to  Pilate  a  new  way  of  escaping  from  his  di- 
lemma, by  sending  on  the  case  to  Herod  Antipaa,  te- 
trarch  of  that  country,  who  had  come  up  to  Jerusalem 
to  the  feast,  while  at  the  same  time  this  gave  him  an 
(opportunity  for  making  overtures  of  reconciliation  to 
Uerod,  with  whose  jurisdiction  he  had  probably  in  some 
recent  instance  interfered.  But  Herod,  though  propiti- 
ated  by  this  act  of  courtesy,  declined  to  enter  into  the 
matter,  and  merely  sent  Jesus  back  to  Pilate  dressed  in 
«  shining  kingly  robe  (i^^jra  Xafitrpdvt  Luke  xxiii, 
IIX  to  express  his  ridicule  of  such  pretensions,  and  con- 
tempt for  the  whole  business.  So  Pilate  was  compelled 
to  come  to  a  decision,  and  first,  having  assembled  the 
chief  priosts  and  also  the  people,  whom  he  probably 
summoned  in  the  expectation  that  they  would  be  favor- 
able to  Jesus,  he  announced  to  them  that  the  accused 
had  done  nothing  worthy  of  death,  but  at  the  same 
time,  in  hopes  of  pacifying  the  Sanhedrim,  he  proposetl 
to  scourge  him  before  he  released  him.  But  as  the  ac- 
cusers were  resolved  to  have  his  blood,  they  rejected 
this  concession,  and  therefore  Pilate  had  recourse  to  a 
fresh  expedient.  It  was  the  custom  for  the  Roman 
governor  to  grant  every  year,  in  honor  of  the  Passover, 
pardon  to  one  condemned  criminaL  The  origin  of  the 
practice  is  unknown,  though  we  may  connect  it  with 
the  fact  mentioned  by  Livy  (v,  18)  that  at  a  Lectistei^ 
ninm  **  vinctts  quoque  dempta  vincula."  Pilate  there- 
fore offered  the  people  their  choice  between  two,  the 
murderer  Barabbas,  and  the  prophet  whom  a  few  days 
before  they  had  hailed  as  the  Messiah.  To  receive  their 
decision  he  ascended  the  firifia,  a  portable  tribunal 
which  was  carried  about  with  a  Roman  magistrate  to 
be  placed  wherever  he  might  direct,  and  which  in  the 
present  case  was  erected  on  a  tessellated  pavement  (Xc- 
Bovrpmrov)  in  front  of  the  palace,  and  calletl  in  Hebrew 
Gabbafkoj  probably  from  being  laid  down  on  a  slight 
elevation  (H^S,  "  to  be  high**).  As  soon  as  Pilate  had 
taken  his  seat,  he  received  a  mysterious  message  from 
his  wife,  according  to  tradition  a  proselyte  of  the  gate 
(^fotft/3#/(;),  named  Procla  or  Claudia  Procula  (JStang, 
Nicod,  ii),  who  had  "  suffered  many  things  in  a  dream," 
which  impelled  her  to  entreat  her  husband  not  to  con- 
demn the  Just  One.  But  he  had  no  longer  any  choice 
in  the  matter,  for  the  rabble,  instigated  of  course  by  the 
priests,  chose  Barabbas  for  pardon,  and  clamored  for  the 
death  of  Jesus;  insurrection  seemed  imminent,  and  Pi- 
late reluctantly  yielded.  But  before  issuing  the  fatal 
order  he  washed  his  hands  before  the  multitude,  as  a 
sign  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  crime,  in  imitation 
probably  of  the  ceremony  enjoined  in  DeuL  xxi,  where 
it  is  ordered  that  when  the  perpetrator  of  a  murder  is 
not  discovered,  the  elders  of  the  city  in  which  it  occurs 
shall  wash  their  hands,  with  the  declaration,  ''Our 
hands  have  not  shed  this  blood,  neither  have  our  eyes 
seen  it.**  Such  a  practice  might  naturally  be  adopted 
even  by  a  Roman,  as  intelligible  to  the  Jewish  multi- 
tnde  around  him.  As  in  the  present  case  it  produced 
no  effect,  Pilate  ordered  his  soldiers  to  inflict  the  scourg- 
ing preparatory  to  execution;  but  the  sight  of  unjust 
svdTcring  so  patiently  borne  seems  again  to  have  troubled 
his  conscience,  and  prompted  a  new  effort  in  favor  of 
the  victim.  He  brought  him  out  bleeding  from  the 
savage  punishment,  and  decked  in  the  scarlet  robe  and 
enmn  of  thorns  which  the  soldiers  had  put  on  him  in 
derision,  and  said  to  the  people,  "Behold  the  man!" 
bopug  that  such  a  spectacle  would  rouse  them  to  shame 
end  compassion.  But  the  priests  only  renewed  their 
daoMVB  for  his  death,  and,  fearing  that  the  political 
ehaiga  of  treason  might  be  considered  insufScient,  re- 
tumed  to  their  first  accusation  of  blasphemy,  and  quot- 
ing the  law  of  Moses  (Lev.  xxiv,  16),  which  punished 
blasphemy  with  stoning,  declared  that  he  must  die  ''be- 


cause he  made  himself  the  Son  of  God."  But  this  title 
viog  diov  augmented  Pilate*s  superstitious  fears,  already 
aroused  by  his  wife's  dream  (jidXXov  i^opq^tij  John 
xix,  7);  he  feared  that  Jesus  might  be  one  of  the  he- 
roes or  demigods  of  his  own  mythology ;  he  took  him 
again  into  the  palace,  and  inquired  anxiously  into  bis 
descent  ("Whence  art  thou?")  and  his  claims,  but,  as 
the  question  was  only  prompted  by  fear  or  curiosity, 
Jesus  made  no  reply.  When  Pilate  reminded  him  of 
his  own  absolute  power  over  him,  he  closed  this  last 
conversation  with  the  irresolute  governor  by  the  mourn- 
ful remark :  "  Thou  couldst  have  no  power  at  all  against 
me,  except  it  were  given  thee  from  above ;  therefore  he 
that  delivered  me  unto  thee  hath  the  greater  sin."  God 
had  given  to  Pilate  power  over  him,  and  power  only, 
but  to  those  who  delivereil  him  up  God  had  given  the 
means  of  judging  of  his  claims;  and  therefore  Pilate*s 
sin,  in  merely  exercising  this  power,  was  less  than  theirs 
who,  being  God's  own  priests,  with  the  Scriptures  before 
them,  and  the  word  of  prophecy  still  alive  among  them 
(John  xi,  60:  xviii,  14),  had  deliberately  conspired  for 
bis  death.  The  result  of  this  interview  was  one  last 
effort  to  save  Jesus  by  a  fresh  appeal  to  the  multitude; 
but  now  arose  the  formidable  cry, "  If  thou  let  this  man 
go,  thou  art  not  Oesar's  friend,"  and  Pilate,  to  whom 
political  success  was  as  the  breath  of  life,  again  ascended 
the  tribunal,  and  finally  pronounced  the  desired  con- 
demnation. 

The  proceedings  of  Pilate  in  our  Lord's  trial  supply 
many  interesting  illustrations  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
evangelists,  from  the  accordance  of  their  narrative  with 
the  known  customs  of  the  time.  Thus  Pilate,  being 
only  a  procurator,  had  no  quastor  to  conduct  the  trial, 
and  therefore  examined  the  prisoner  himself.  Again, 
in  early  times  Roman  magistrates  had  not  been  allowed 
to  take  their  wives  with  them  into  the  provinces,  but 
this  prohibition  had  fallen  into  neglect,  and  latterly  a 
proposal  made  by  Qecina  to  enforce  it  had  been  rejected 
(Tacit.  Ann.  iii,  38,  34).  Grotius  points  out  that  the 
word  dviirtfA}l/iv,  used  when  Pilate  sends  our  Lord  to 
Herod  (Luke  xxiii,  7),  is  "  propria  Romani  juris  vox : 
nam  remittitur  reus  qui  alicubi  comprehensus  mittitur 
ad  judicem  aut  originis  aut  habitationis"  (see  Alford,  ad 
loc,).  The  tesseUated  pavement  (Xi^oarpoirov)  was  so 
necessary  to  the  forms  of  justice,  as  well  as  the  Pnt^a^ 
that  Julius  Caesar  carried  one  about  with  him  on  his 
expeditions  (Sueton.  JuL  c.  46).  The  power  of  life  and 
death  was  taken  from  the  Jews  when  Judiea  became  a 
province  (Josephus,  Ant,  xx,  9,  1).  Scourging  before 
execution  was  a  well-known  Roman  practice. 

So  ended  Pilate's  share  in  the  greatest  crime  which 
has  been  committed  since  the  world  began.  That  he 
did  not  immediately  lose  his  feelings  of  anger  against 
the  Jews  who  had  thus  compelled  his  acquiescence,  and 
of  compassion  and  awe  for  the  Sufferer  whom  he  had 
unrighteously  sentenced,  is  plain  from  his  curt  and  an- 
gry refusal  to  alter  the  inscription  which  he  had  pre- 
pared for  the  cross  (o  ytypa^a,  yiypa^a),  his  ready  ac- 
quiescence in  the  request  made  by  Joseph  of  Arimathsea 
that  the  Lord's  body  might  be  given  up  to  him  rather 
than  consigned  to  the  common  sepulchre  reserved  for 
those  who  had  suffered  capital  punishment,  and  his  sul- 
len answer  to  the  demand  of  the  Sanhedrim  that  the 
sepulchre  should  be  guarded.  (Matt  xxvii,  65,  iytrt 
KovvTiitdiav  vwdy^Tii  dff^XioaaBi  wc  oe^arf.  £lli- 
cott  would  transUte  this,  "Take  a  guard,"  on  the  ground 
that  the  watchers  were  Roman  soldiers,  who  were  not 
under  the  command  of  the  priests.  But  some  might 
have  been  placed  at  their  disposal  during  the  feast,  and 
we  should  rather  expect  Xa/3crf  if  the  sentence  were 
imperative.) 

(3.)  Hi$  Eventual  Fate, — Here,  as  far  as  Scripture  is 
concerned,  our  knowledge  of  Pilate's  life  ends.  But  we 
learn  from  Josephus  (Ant.  xviii,  4, 1)  that  his  anxiety 
to  avoid  giving  offence  to  Cssar  did  not  save  him  from 
political  disaster.  The  Samaritans  were  unquiet  and 
rebellious.    A  leader  of  their  own  race  had  promised  to 
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diaclose  to  them  the  sacred  treftsores  which  Mosefl  was 
reported  to  have  concealed  in  Mount  Gerizim.  Pilate 
led  his  troops  against  them,  and  defeated  them  eaaily 
enough.  The  Samaritans  complained  to  Yitellius,  now 
president  of  Syria,  and  he  sent  Pilate  to  Rome  to  answer 
their  accusations  before  the  emperor  (jUrid,  2).  When  he 
reached  Rome  he  found  Tiberius  dead  and  Cains  (Calig- 
ula) on  the  throne,  A.D.  86.  Eusebins  adds  (^Bitt,  £ecL 
ii,  7)  that  soon  afterwards,  ^  wearied  with  misfortunes," 
he  killed  himself.  As  to  the  scene  of  his  death  there 
are  various  traditions.  One  is  that  he  was  banished  to 
Vienna  Allobrogum  (Vienne  on  the  Bhone),  where  a 
singular  monument,  a  pyramid  on  a  qoadrangular  base, 
fifty-two  feet  high,  is  called  Pontius  Pilate's  tomb 
(Smith,  Diet,  of  Class,  Gtog,  art.  Vienna).  Another  is 
that  he  sought  to  hide  his  sorrows  on  the  mountain  by 
the  lake  of  Lucerne,  now  called  Mount  Pilatus;  and 
there,  after  spending  years  in  ita  recesses,  in  remorse 
and  despair  rather  than  penitence,  plunged  into  the 
dismal  lake  which  occupies  its  summit.  According  to 
the  popular  belief,  '^a  form  is  often  seen  to  emerge  from 
the  gloomy  waters,  and  go  through  the  action  of  one 
washing  bis  hands;  and  when  he  does  so  dark  clouds 
of  mist  gather  first  round  the  bosom  of  the  Infernal 
Lake  (such  it  has  been  styled  of  old),  and  then,  wrap- 
ping the  whole  upper  part  of  the  mountain  in  darkness, 
presage  a  tempest  or  hurricane,  which  u  sure  to  follow 
in  a  short  space"  (Scott,  Atmeof  Geierstfinj  ch.  i).  (See 
below.) 

Pilate's  wife  is  also,  as  might  be  expected,  prominent 
in  these  traditions.  Her  name  is  g^ven  as  Claudia  Pro- 
cnla  (Niceph.  Hist,  Eod.  i,  80).  She  had  been  a  prose- 
lyte to  Judaism  before  the  crucifixion  {Evoaig.  Nieod, 
c.  2).  Nothing  certain  is  known  as  to  her  history,  but 
the  tradition  that  she  became  a  Christian  is  as  old  as 
the  time  of  Origen  (^Hom.  in  Matt,  xxxv).  The  Greek 
CHiurch  has  canonized  her.  The  dream  has  been  inter- 
preted by  some  as  a  divine  interposition ;  by  others  as 
a  suggestion  of  the  devil,  who  wished  to  prevent  the 
Saviour's  death :  by  others  as  the  unconscious  reflection 
of  her  interest  in  the  reports  which  had  reached  her  re- 
garding Jesus.  The  description  of  Jesus  as  **that  just 
man"  (rtji  Sucaitit  icciV^),  it  is  remarked  by  SchalT,  re- 
calls the  celebrated  unconscious  prophecy  of  Plato,  in 
his  Republic,  as  to  the  Ukuioc  who  was,  after  enduring 
all  possible  sufferings,  to  restore  righteousness.  In  the 
earlier  periods,  and  indeed  so  long  as  the  commonwealth 
subsisted,  it  was  very  unusual  for  the  governors  of 
provinces  to  take  their  wives  with  them  (Senec  De 
Controv,  2d),  and  in  the  strict  regulations  which  Au- 
gustus introduced  he  did  not  allow  the  favor,  except  in 
peculiar  and  specified  circumstances  (Seuton.  A  ug,  24). 
The  practice,  however,  grew  to  be  more  and  more  prev- 
alent, and  was  customary  in  Pilate's  time.  It  is  evident 
from  Tacitus  that  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Augustus, 
Germanicus  had  his  wife  Agrippina  with  him  in  Ger- 
many {AfmaL  i,  40,  41;  comp.  iii,  88-59;  Josephus, 
Aid,  XX,  10, 1;  Ulpian,  iv,  2).  Indeed,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  Germanicus  took  his  wife 
with  him  into  the  East.  Piso,  the  pncfect  of  Syria,  took 
his  wife  also  along  with  him  at  the  same  time  (Tacit. 
Afmal,  ii,  64,  65).  «  But,"  says  Lardner  (i,  152), «  noth- 
ing can  render  this  (the  practice  in  question)  more  ap- 
parent than  a  motion  made  in  the  Roman  senate  by 
Severus  Oesina,  in  the  fourth  consulship  of  Tiberius, 
and  second  of  Drusus  Caesar  (A.D.  21),  that  no  magis- 
trate to  whom  any  pro%nnce  was  assigned  should  be  ac- 
companied by  his  wife,  except  the  senate's  rejecting  it, 
and  that  with  some  indignation"  (Tacit.  Arnial,  iii,  88, 
84).  The  fact  mentioned  incidentally,  or  rather  im- 
plied, in  Matthew,  being  thus  confirmed  by  full  and  un- 
questionable evidence,  cannot  fail  to  serve  as  a  corrob- 
oration of  the  evangelical  history.  (Comp.  Paulus, 
Camm,  iii,  723 ;  Kuindl,  fn  he.  Mat. ;  Gotter,  De  C&nju- 
gia  Pilafi  Sonuno,  Jena,  1704 ;  Kluge,  De  JSomnio  Uxoris 
PiL  HaL  1720;  Herbart,  Examen  JSotmm  Uxoris  Pii. 
Oldenb.  1785.) 


IV.  Bis  Charaeler,^Th9  character  of  Pilate  may  be 
sufiidently  inferred  from  the  sketch  given  above  of  his 
conduct  at  our  Lord's  trial.  By  some  he  has  been  de- 
picted as  one  of  the  wont  of  tyrants;  by  others,  who 
have  passed  to  the  opposite  extreme,  his  faults  have 
been  nnduly  palliated  or  denied.  Tertullian  speaks  of 
him  as  virtually  a  Christian  at  heart  (^*jam  pro  suA 
conscientill(niri8tianum,"i4;>oAc.21);  and  the  Ethiopian 
Church  has  even  made  him  a  saint.  We  have  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that,  so  far  as  his  general  administration 
went,  it  differed  greatly  from  that  of  the  other  Roman 
govemon  of  Judiea.  He  was  a  type  of  the  rich  and 
corrupt  Romans  of  his  age ;  a  worldly-minded  states- 
man, conscious  of  no  higher  wants  than  those  of  this  life, 
yet  by  no  means  unmoved  by  feelings  of  justice  and 
mercy.  His  conduct  to  the  Jews,  in  the  instances 
quoted  from  Jooephus,  though  severe,  was  not  thought- 
lessly cruel  or  tyrannical,  considering  the  general  prac- 
tice of  Roman  governors,  and  the  difficulties  of  deiding 
with  a  nation  so  arrogant  and  perverse.  Certainly  there 
is  nothing  in  the  facts  recorded  by  profane  authon  in- 
consistent with  his  desire,  obvious  from  the  Gospel  nar- 
rative, to  save  our  Lord.  But  all  his  better  feelings 
were  overpowered  by  a  selfish  regard  for  his  own  secu- 
rity. He  would  not  encounter  the  least  hazard  of  per- 
sonal annoyance  in  behalf  of  innocence  and  justice;  the 
unrighteous  condemnation  of  a  good  man  was  a  trifle  in 
comparison  with  the  fear  of  the  emperor's  frown  and 
the  loss  of  place  and  power.  While  we  do  not  differ 
from  Chrysostom's  opinion  that  he  was  wapavo/ioc 
(Chrysost.  i,  802,  Adr,  Judaos,  vi),  or  that  recorded  in 
the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (v,  14),  that  he  was  dvaV" 
BpoCt  we  yet  see  abundant  reason  for  our  Lord's  merci- 
ful judgment,  "He  that  delivered  me  unto  thee  hath 
the  greater  sin."  At  the  same  time  his  history  furnishes 
a  proof  that  worldliness  and  want  of  principle  are  sources 
of  crimes  no  less  awful  than  those  which  spring  from 
deliberate  and  reckless  wickedness.  The  unhappy  no- 
toriety given  to  his  name  by  its  place  in  the  two  uni- 
versal creeds  of  Christendom  is  due,  not  to  any  desire 
of  singling  him  out  for  shame,  but  to  the  need  of  fixing 
the  date  of  our  Lord's  death,  and  so  bearing  witness  to 
the  claims  of  Christianity  as  resting  on  a  historical  basis 
(August  De  Fide  et  Sj^,  c.  v,  vol.  vi,  p.  156 ;  Pearson, 
On  the  Creeds  p.  239,  240,  ed.  Burt,  and  the  authorities 
quoted  in  note  c). 

That  the  conduct  of  Pilate  was  highly  criminal  can- 
not be  denied.  But  his  guilt  was  light  in  comparison 
with  the  atrocious  depravity  of  the  Jews,  especially  the 
priests.  His  was  the  guilt  of  weakness  and  fear,  thein 
the  guilt  of  settled  and  deliberate  malice.  His  state  of 
mind  prompted  him  to  attempt  the  release  of  an  ac- 
cused person  in  opposition  to  the  clamon  of  a  misguided 
mob;  thein  urged  them  to  compass  the  ruin  of  an  ac- 
quitted person  by  instigating  the  populace,  calumniat- 
ing the  prisoner,  and  terrifying  the  Judge.  If  Pilate 
yielded  against  his  judgment  under  the  fear  of  personal 
danger,  and  so  took  part  in  an  act  of  unparalleled  injus- 
tice, the  priests  and  their  ready  tools  originated  the 
false  accusation,  sustained  it  by  subornation  of  peijuiy, 
and  when  it  was  declared  invalid  enforocd  their  own 
unfounded  sentence  by  appealing  to  the  lowest  passions. 
Pilate,  it  is  clear,  was  utterly  destitute  of  principle.  He 
was  willing,  indeed,  to  do  right,  if  he  could  do  right 
without  personal  disadvantage.  Of  gratuitous  wicked- 
ness he  was  perhaps  incapable,  certainly  in  the  condem- 
nation of  Jesus  he  has  the  merit  of  being  for  a  time  on 
the  side  of  innocence.  But  he  yielded  to  violence,  and 
so  committed  an  awful  crime.  In  his  hands  was  the 
life  of  the  prisoner.  Convinced  of  his  innocence,  be 
ought  to  have  set  him  at  liberty,  thus  doing  right  re- 
gardless of  consequences.  But  this  is  an  act  of  high 
virtue  which  we  hardly  require  at  the  hands  of  a  Roman 
governor  of  Judiea;  and  though  Pilate  must  bear  tin 
reproach  of  acting  contrary  to  his  own  declared  convic- 
tions, yet  he  may  equally  claim  some  credit  for  the  ap- 
parency sincere  efforts  which  he  made  in  order  to  de- 
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feat  the  malioe  of  the  Jews  and  procme  the  liberation 
of  Je>ii& 

If  now  we  wish  to  aam  up  the  judgment  of  Pilate's 
character,  we  easily  see  that  he  was  one  of  that  large  class 
of  men  who  aspire  to  public  offices,  not  from  a  pure  and 
lofty  desire  of  benefiting  the  public  and  advancing  the 
good  of  the  world,  but  from  selfish  and  personal  consid- 
exationa,  from  a  love  of  distinction,  from  a  love  of  power, 
from  a  love  of  self-indulgence ;  being  destitute  of  .any 
fixed  principles,  and  ha^nng  no  aim  but  oflice  and  influ- 
ence, they  act  right  only  by  chance  and  when  conven- 
ient, and  are  wholly  incapable  of  pursuing  a  consistent 
oooise,  or  of  acting  with  firmness  and  self-denial  in  cases 
in  which  the  preservation  of  integrity  requires  the  ex- 
ercise of  these  qualities.  Pilate  was  obviously  a  man 
of  weak,  and  therefore,  with  his  temptations,  of  corrupt 
character.  The  view  given  in  the  Apostolical  Consti- 
tutions (v,  14),  where  unmanliness  {avavipia)  is  as- 
cribed to  him,  we  take  to  be  correct.  This  want  of 
strength  will  readily  account  for  his  failing  to  rescue 
Jesus  from  the  rage  of  his  enemies,  and  also  for  the  acts 
of  injustice  and  cruelty  which  he  practiced  in  his  gov- 
emment^acts  which,  considered  in  themselves,  wear  a 
deeper  dye  than  does  the  conduct  which  he  observed 
in  surrendering  Jesus  to  the  malice  of  the  Jews.  This 
aame  weakness  may  serve  to  explaui  to  the  reader  how 
much  influence  would  be  exerted  on  this  unjust  judge, 
not  only  by  the  stem  bigotry  and  persecuting  wrath  of 
the  Jewish  priesthood,  but  especially  by  the  not  con- 
cealed intimations  which  they  threw  out  against  Pilate 
that,  if  he  liberated  Jesus,  he  was  no  friend  of  Tiberius, 
and  must  expect  to  have  to  give  an  account  of  his  con- 
duct at  Rome.  That  this  was  no  idle  threat,  noth- 
ing beyond  the  limits  of  probability,  Pilate's  subsequent 
deposition  by  Vitellius  shows  very  plainly;  nor  could 
the  pioctuator  have  been  ignorant  either  of  the  stem 
determination  of  the  Jewbh  character,  or  of  the  offence 
he  had  by  his  acts  given  to  the  heads  of  the  nation,  or 
of  the  insecurity,  at  that  very  hour,  when  the  contest 
between  him  and  the  priests  was  proceeding  regarding 
the  innocent  victim  whom  they  lusted  to  destroy,  of  his 
own  position  in  the  oflloe  which  he  held,  and  which,  of 
coone,  he  desired  to  retain.  On  the  whole,  then,  view- 
ing the  entire  conduct  of  Pilate,  his  previous  iniquities 
as  well  as  his  bearing  on  the  condemnation  of  Jesus — 
viewing  his  own  actual  position  and  the  malignity  of 
the  Jews — we  cannot,  we  confess,  give  our  vote  with 
thoee  who  have  passed  the  severest  condemnation  on 
this  weak  and  guilty  governor. 

The  number  of  dissertations  on  Pilate's  character  and 
all  the  circumstances  connected  with  him,  his  ^'faci- 
nora,"  his  ''Christum  servandi  studium,"  his  wife's 
dream,  his  supposed  letters  to  Tiberius,  which  have 
been  published  during  the  last  and  present  centuries,  is 
quite  overwhelming.  On  this  point  the  student  may 
ccmsnlt  with  advantage  dean  Alford's  Commmiary ; 
Ellicott,  Historical  Lectures  on  die  Life  of  our  Lord^ 
sect,  vii ;  Neander's  Life  of  Christ,  §  285  (Bohn) ;  Ewald, 
Gesckickte,  v,  80,  etc.  See  also  Mtlller,  De  emxiss,  PiL 
Christ,  servanda  stud,  (Hamb.  1751);  Tobler,  in  Pfen- 
niger,  SammL  x,  chrittL  Mag.  HI,  ii,  (Zurich,  1782) ; 
Niemeyer,  Charakt,  1, 129  sq. ;  Panlus,  Comment  iii,  697 
aq.;  Lttcke^  on  John  xix,  Comp.  Schuster,  in  Eich- 
boni*8  BibUoti.  d  bibL  Lit,  x,  823 ;  Olshausen,  in  an- 
swer  to  Tholuck's  low  valuarion  of  Pilate,  CommenL  ii, 
SOi  aq.  The  reader  will  find  a  discriminating  analysis 
in  Stier,  Reden  Jesu,  vi,  818>882  (ii,  619  sq.  of  the  Ameri- 
can translation),  and  in  Dr.  Henna's  Last  Day  of  Our 
Ijord's  Passion,  p.  77-148.  See  also  the  ZeUschr,  /. 
wMfenscA.  Theol,  1871,  voL  iv. 

T.  Apocryphal  A  ccounts, — ^We  learn  from  Justin  Mar- 
tyr (ApoL  i,  76,  84),  Tertullian  {ApoL  c.  21),  Eusebius 
(Hist.  Eedes,  ii,  2),  and  others,  that  Pilate  made  an  ofli- 
cial  report  to  Tiberius  of  our  Lord's  trial  and  condem- 
nation ;  and  in  a  homily  ascribed  to  Chrysostom,  though 
mazked  aa  spurious  by  his  Benedictine  editors  (^Hom, 
riii,  in  Paseh,  viii,  968,  D),   certain   vwofivripaTa 


{Acta,  or  Commentarii  PHati)  are  spoken  of  as  well- 
known  documents  in  common  circulation.  That  he 
made  such  a  report  is  highly  probable,  and  it  may  have 
been  in  existence  in  Cbrysostom's  time;  but  the  Acta 
PUaH  now  extant  in  Greek,  and  two  Latin  epistles  from 
him  to  the  emperor  (Fabric.  Apocr,  i,  237,  298 ;  iii,  111, 
456),  are  certainly  spurious.  The  number  of  extant 
**Acta  A'/dff,"  in  various' forms,  is  so  large  as  to  show 
that  very  early  the  demand  created  a  supply  of  docu- 
ments manifestly  spurious,  and  we  have  no  reason  for 
looking  on  any  one  of  those  that  remain  as  more  au- 
thentic than  the  others.  The  taunt  of  Celsus  that  the 
Christians  circulated  spurious  or  distorted  narratives 
under  this  title  (Origen,  c  Cels,),  and  the  complaint  of 
Euselnus  (^Hist^  Eccles,  ix,  5)  that  the  heathens  made 
them  the  vehicle  of  blasphemous  calumnies,  show  how 
largely  the  machinery  of  falsification  was  used  on  either 
side.  Such  of  these  documents  as  arc  extant  are  found 
in  the  collections  of  Fabricius,  Thilo,  and  Tischendorf. 
Some  of  them  are  but  weak  paraphrases  of  the  Gospel 
history.  The  most  extravagant  are  perhaps  the  most 
interesting,  as  indicating  the  exbtence  of  modes  of 
thought  at  variance  with  the  prevalent  traditions.  Of 
these  anomalies  the  most  striking  is  that  known  aa  the 
Paradosis  Piiati  (Tischendorf,  Evang,  Apoc,  p.  426). 
The  emperor  Tiberius,  startled  at  the  universal  dark- 
ness that  had  fallen  on  the  Roman  empire  on  the  day 
of  the  crucifixion,  summons  Pilate  to  answer  for  having 
caused  it.  He  is  condemned  to  death,  but  before  his 
execution  he  prays  to  the  Lord  Jesus  that  be  may  not 
be  destroyed  with  the  wicked  Hebrews,  and  pleads  his 
ignorance  as  an  excuse.  The  prayer  is  answered  by  a 
voice  from  heaven,  assuring  him  that  all  generations 
shall  call  him  blessed,  and  that  he  shall  be  a  witness  for 
Christ  at  his  second  coming  to  judge  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel  An  angel  receives  his  head,  and-  his  wife  dies 
filled  with  joy,  and  is  buried  with  him.  Startling  as 
this  imaginary  history  may  be,  it  has  its  counterpart  in 
the  traditional  customs  of  the  Abyssinian  Church,  in 
which  Pilate  is  recognised  as  a  saint  and  martyr,  and 
takes  his  place  in  the  calendar  on  the  25th  of  June 
(Stanley,  Eastern  Church,  p.  18 ;  Neale,  Eastern  Church, 
i,  806).  The  words  of  Tertullian,  describing  him  aa 
''jam  pro  su&  conscienti&  Christianus"  (ApoL  c.  21),  in- 
dicate a  like  feeling,  and  we  find  traces  of  it  also  in  the 
Apocryphal  Gospel,  which  speaks  of  him  as  "undr- 
cumciaed  in  flesh,  but  circumcised  in  heart"  (Evang, 
Nicod,  i,  12,  in  Tischendorf,  Evang.  Apoc  p.  236). 

According  to  another  legend  {Mon  Piiati,  in  Tisch- 
endorf's  Evang,  Apoc  p.  482),  Tiberius,  hearing  of  the 
wonderful  works  of  healing  that  had  been  wrought  in 
Judaia,  writes  to  Pilate,  bidding  him  to  send  to  Rome 
the  man  that  had  this  divine  power.  Pilate  has  to 
confess  that  he  has  crucified  him ;  but  the  messenger 
meets  Veronica,  who  gives  him  the  cloth  which  had  re- 
ceived the  impress  of  the  divine  features,  and  by  this 
the  emperor  is  healed.  Pilate  is  summoned  to  take  his 
trial,  and  presents  himself  wearing  the  holy  and  seam- 
less tunic.  This  acts  aa  a  spell  upon  the  emperor,  and 
he  forgets  his  wonted  severity.  After  a  time  Pilate  is 
thrown  into  prison,  and  there  commits  suicide.  His 
body  is  cast  into  the  Tiber,  but  as  storms  and  tempests 
followed,  the  Romans  take  it  op  and  send  it  to  Yiennc. 
It  is  thrown  into  the  Rhone ;  but  the  same  disasters  fol- 
low, and  it  is  sent  on  to  Losania  (Lucerne  or  Lausanne?). 
There  it  is  sunk  in  a  pool,  fenced  round  by  mountains, 
and  even  there  the  waters  boil  or  bubble  strangely. 
The  interest  of  this  story  obviously  lies  in  its  presenting 
an  early  form  (the  existing  text  is  of  the  14th  century) 
of  the  local  traditions  which  connect  the  name  of  the 
procurator  of  Judaea  with  the  Mount  Pilatus  that  over- 
looks the  lake  of  Lucerne.  The  received  explanation 
(Ruskin,  Modem  Painters,  v,  128)  of  the  legend,  as 
originating  in  a  distortion  of  the  descriptive  name 
Mens  Pileatus  (the  "dond-capped"),  supplies  a  curious 
instance  of  the  genesis-  of  a  myth  from  a  false  etymol- 
ogy; but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  rests  on  snffi- 
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cient  grounds,  and  is  not  nther  the  product  of  a  pseudo- 
criticism,  finding  in  a  name  the  starting-point,  not  the 
embodiment  of  a  legend.  Have  we  any  evidence  that 
the  mountain  was  known  as  ^  Pileatus"  before  the  le- 
gend ?  Have  we  not,  in  the  apocryphal  story  just  cited, 
the  legend  independently  of  the  name  ?  (comp.  Vilmar, 
Deutsche  NationaUiteratur,  i,  217).  The  extent  to  which 
the  terror  connected  with  the  belief  formerly  prevailed 
is  somewhat  startling.  If  a  stone  were  thrown  into  the 
lake,  a  violent  storm  would  foUow.  No  one  was  allowed 
to  visit  it  without  a  special  permission  from  the  author- 
ities of  Lucerne.  The  neighboring  shepherds  were 
bound  by  a  solemn  oath,  renewed  annually,  never  to 
guide  a  stranger  to  it  (Gessner,  Deacript.  Mont  PUat 
[Zurich,  1555],  p.  40).  The  spell  was  broken  in  1584 
by  Johannes  MuUer,  curd  of  Lucerne,  who  was  bold 
enough  to  throw  stones  and  abide  the  consequences 
(Golberi',  Univtrt  piitoretqve  de  la  Suitee,  p.  327).  It  is 
striking  that  traditions  of  Pilate  attach  themselves  to 
several  localities  in  the  south  of  France  (comp.  Murray^s 
Hand-book  for  France^  Route  125). 

But  whatever  we  may  think  of  these  legends,  or  even 
of  the  apocryphal  works  that  have  come  down  to  our 
own  times,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  original 
documents  referred  to  by  the  early  Church  fathers  were 
genuine  (Hencke,  Opusc  Acad,  p.  201  sq.).  Such  is 
the  opinion  of  Winer  (Realwdrierb,),  Lardner,  who 
has  fully  discussed  the  subject,  decides  that "  it  must  be 
allowed  by  all  that  Pontius  Pilate  composed  some  mem- 
oirs concerning  our  Saviour,  and  sent  them  to  the  em- 
peror" (vi.  610).  Winer  adds, "  What  we  now  have  in 
Greek  under  this  title  {Pilate's  Report;  see  Fabricii 
Apocr,  i,  237, 239 ;  iii,  456),  as  well  as  the  two  letters  of 
Pilate  to  Tiberius,  are  fabrications  of  a  later  age.**  So 
Lardner:  "The  Acts  o(  Pontius  Pilate,  and  his  letter 
to  Tiberius,  which  we  now  have,  are  not  genuine,  but 
manifestly  spurious."  We  have  not  space  here  to  re- 
view the  arguments  which  have  been  adduced  in  favor 
of  and  against  these  documents ;  but  we  must  add  that 
we  attach  some  importance  to  them,  thinking  it  by  no 
means  unlikely  that,  if  they  are  fabrications,  they  are 
fabricated  in  some  keeping  with  the  genuine  pieces, 
which  were  in  some  way  lost,  and  the  loss  of  which  the 
composers  of  our  actual  pieces  sought  as  well  as  they 
could  to  repair.  If  this  view  can  be  sustained,  then  the 
documents  we  have  may  serve  to  help  us  in  the  use  of 
discretion  to  the  substance  of  the  original  A  cts.  At  all 
events,  it  seems  certain  that  an  official  report  was  made 
by  Pilate;  and  thus  we  gain  another  proof  that  **  these 
things  were  not  done  in  a  comer."  Those  who  wish  to 
enter  into  this  subject  should  first  consult  Lardner  (ttt 
sup,),  and  the  valuable  references  he  gives.  See  also 
Altman,  De  EpisU  PiL  ad  Tiber,  (Bern.  1755) ;  Van  Dale, 
De  Orac  p.  609  sq. ;  Schmidt,  Evdeitung  ins  N,  T,  ii, 
249  sq.  Of  especial  value  is  Hermansson,  De  Pontio 
PUat.  (Upsala,  1624) ;  also  Burger,  De  PotUio  Pilat 
(Misen.  1782).  The  latest  work  on  the  subject  is  that 
of  Lipsiua,  Die  Pilaius-Actefi,  kritisch  untersuckt  (Kiel, 
1871).    See  Acts  of  Pilatk. 

On  the  general  subject  of  this  article,  the  reader  may 
refer  to  Germar,  Docetur  ad  loca  P.  Pilati  Jacinora  cat, 
(Thorun,  1785) ;  Lengheimicb,  De  Pilati  patriot  (s.  1. 
1677);  Gotter,  De  Conjugis  Pilati  Somnio  (Jen.  1704) ; 
Kluge,  De  Somnio  Uxoris  Pilati  (HaL  1720) ;  Herbart, 
Examen  Somnii  Ux,  PiL  (Oldenb.  1735) ;  Distell,  De 
Solute  Uxoris  Pilati  (Alt.  1772) ;  Mounicr,  De  Pilati 
in  Causa  Servat,  agendi  ratione  (1825) ;  Wameck,  Pont, 
PiL  ein  Gemalde  (Goths,  1867) ;  TheoU  and  Lit,  Journal, 
AprU,  1861.  Uase,  in  his  Leben  Jesu,  p.  203,  205  (third 
ed.),  affords  valuable  literary  references  on  this,  as  on  so 
many  other  N.-T.  subjects.  See  also  the  monographs 
referred  to  by  Yolbeding,  Index  Programmatum,  p.  58, 
59.    See  Jesus  Christ. 

Pilate's  StaircaBe.  This  celebrated  staircase  is 
contained  within  a  little  chapel  near  the  church  of  St. 
John  Lateran,  at  Bome.  It  consists  of  twenty-eight 
white  marble  steps,  and  it  is  alleged  by  Bomanists  that 


this  is  the  holy  staircase  which  Christ  several  times 
cended  and  descended  when  he  appeared  before  Pilate, 
and  that  it  was  carried  by  angels  from  Jerusalem  to 
Borne.  Multitudes  of  pilgrims  at  certain  periods  crawl 
up  the  steps  of  this  staircase  on  their  knees,  with  rosa- 
ries in  their  hands,  and  kissing  each  step  as  they  as- 
cend. On  reaching  the  top,  the  pilgrim  must  repeat  a 
short  prayer.  The  performance  of  this  ceremony  is  re- 
garded as  peculiarly  meritorious,  and  entitling  the  de- 
vout pilgrim  to  a  plenary  indulgence.  It  was  during 
this  act  of  devotion  that  Martin  Luther,  then  a  monk, 
was  startled  by  the  remembrance  of  the  text,  **  The  just 
shall  live  by  faith."  He  instantly  saw  the  folly  of  such 
performances ;  and  fleeing  in  shame  from  the  place,  be- 
came from  that  time  a  aealous  reformer.  By  the  Bo- 
manists this  staircase  is  called  Scala  SatUa,  or  holy 
staircase, 

Pil'dash  (Heb.  PUdash',  Q^lbli,  according  to  FUrst, 
for  tJK  ^h^,  flame  o/flre;  SepL  *aX^«c)f  the  sixth 
named  of  the  eight  sons  of  Kahor,  Abraham's  brother, 
by  his  niece  and  wife,  Milcah  (Gen.  xxii,  22).  B.C  cir. 
2046.  **  The  settlement  of  his  descendants  has  not  been 
identified  with  any  degree  of  probability.  Bunsen 
{Btbelwerk,  Gen.  xxii,  22)  compares  RipaUhas^  a  place 
in  the  north-east  of  Mesopotamia;  but  the  resemblance 
of  the  two  names  is  probably  accidental"  (Smith). 

Pil'eha  (Heb.  PiJcha\  KH^&i  the  slice,  or  worsh^; 
Sept  ^akaii)),  the  head  of  one  of  the  Jewish  families 
who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Kehemiah  (Neh.  x,  24 
[Heb.  25]).    B.C.446. 

Piles.    See  H.<bsiorriioids. 

Pile'ser.    See  TigLiAth-Pileskb. 

File-tovrer,  or  Pde-4ower,  an  architectural  term, 
seems  to  have  signified  a  small  fortress,  dwelling,  or 
tower,  capable  of  being  defended  against  any  sudden 
marauding  expedition.  Church  towers  appear  to  have 
been  sometimes  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Some  of 
these  towers,  which  were  used  for  habitations,  have  had 
additions  made  to  them  subsequent  to  their  erection. 
Heifer-haw  tower,  near  Alnwick,  and  a  tower  in  Cor- 
bridge  churchyard,  were  probably  pele- towers  only. 
PilCf  a  fortress,  occurs  only  in  names  of  places  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  Lancashire,  and  the  neighboring  parts,  but 
it  is  an  archaic  term  not  exclusivelv  northern. 

Pilgrim  is  used  in  the  A.  Y.  only  in  the  old  sense  of 
sojourner,  for  vapiwiSrifiot  (Heb.  xi,  13 ;  1  Pet.  ii,  11 ; 
"stranger,"  1  Pet.  i,  1).  Similarly  in  the  O.  T.  "pil- 
grimage" occurs  as  a  rendering  of  *^!)2i^,  magur,  which 
signifies  a  stag^  or  an  abode  hi  a  foreign  counter,  tnivela 
((ven.  xvii,  8).  Metaphorically,  it  is  applied  to  the  so- 
journing on  earth;  thus  the  patriarch  Jacob  says  to 
Pharaoh,  "  The  days  of  the  years  of  my  pilgrimage  are 
a  hundred  and  thirty  years  (Gen.  xlvil,  9).  The  Psalm- 
ist likewise  says,  **  Thy  statutes  have  been  my  songs  in 
the  house  of  my  pilgrimage"  (Psa.  cxix,  54). 

Pilgrim  Fathers,  a  name  often  given  to  the  eariy 
settlers  of  New  England.  The  ship  "Mayflower,"  that 
bore  the  first  of  them,  left  Plymouth  Sept.  6,  1620, 
and  on  Dec.  6  the  passengers  landed  on  a  rock  in 
Cape  Cod  harbor.  The  men  engaged  in  the  formation 
of  the  New  England  colonies  have  seldom  been  sur- 
passed in  sagacity  and  prowess,  in  piety  and  benevo- 
lent exertion.  Many  of  them  were  men  of  education 
and  rank ;  they  were  eminently  free  from  the  low  and 
degrading  vices  of  the  statesmen  of  that  age.  The  po- 
litical trust  committed  to  them  was  felt  to  be  an  awful 
dcposlL  It  was  their  constant  aim,  one  which  they 
carried  with  them  to  the  council -chamber,  and  boro 
back  with  them  to  the  closet  in  their  religious  exercises, 
that  each  colonist  should  exhibit  the  lofty  mien  of  a 
freeman,  and  wear  the  dignity  of  an  heir  to  heaven; 
that  he  should  bow  the  knee  to  none  but  God,  and  bear 
no  yoke  but  his  who  is  meek  and  lowly  in  heart.  The 
grief  of  bidding  farewell  to  friends,  country,  and  home 
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did  not  prodnce  in  them  a  BenUmental  lethargyi  but 
was  borne  with  manly  courage  and  Christian  heroism. 
In  the  long  and  tedious  vo^'age  their  hearts  sank  not. 
Their  spirit  did  not  fail  them  in  the  midst  of  those 
difficuldes  and  dangers  with  which  foreign  adventure 
abounds.  The  sultry  climate,  the  swamp  and  the  for- 
est, the  solitary  encampment,  and  the  whoop  of  the  sav- 
age, were  calmly  and  successfully  encountered.  Like 
their  leaders,  the  majority  of  them  were  men  of  God. 
The  men  that  landed  from  the  "  Mayflower"  on  the  rock 
of  Plymouth  felt  themselves  to  be  **  chosen  vessels," 
and  the  consciousness  of  their  solemn  consecration  was 
the  deepest  sensation  of  their  religious  experience.  The 
preservation  of  the  ordinances  of  religion  was  a  princi- 
pal endeavor  with  them.  The  first  trees  of  the  virgin 
forest  were  felled  for  the  sanctuary — "a  man  was  fa- 
mous according  as  he  had  lifted  up  axes  upon  the  thick 
trees.'*  Truly  did  they  vow,  "  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jeru- 
salem, let  my  hand  foiget  her  cunning."  Their  inner 
life  nourished  itself  by  frequent  days  of  fasting  and 
prayer.  These  were  seasons  of  coveted  enjoyment. 
Their  firmness  might  be  somewhat  stem,  their  rigiduess 
of  observance  might  generate  formality,  yet  their  heart 
was  with  God,  his  law  their  guide,  his  glory  their  aim. 
In  every  crisis  they  inquired  at  the  oracle  of  Jehovah ; 
in  seasons  of  deliverance  they  entered  his  courts  with 
praise — *'a  multitude  that  kept  holiday;"  in  times  of 
impending  danger  they  placed  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  him  to  whom  the  shields  of  the  earth  be- 
long. They  were  a  people  worthy  of  those  high-souled 
patriots  who  were  their  leaders,  both  in  civU  polity  and 
religion.  Few  statesmen  of  that  day  had  the  purity  of 
Winthrop,  few  ministeis  the  learning  of  Cotton,  the  en- 
dowments of  Hooker,  or  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  R(^- 
er  Williams. — Eadie,  Ecel.  CycL  s.  v.    See  Pubitams. 

Pilgrim,  Rkuoious.    See  Pilorimages. 

Pilgrim,  a  German  prelate  of  mediseval  times,  flour- 
ished from  970  to  991.  He  was  first  engaged  in  mission- 
ary work  among  the  Hungarians.  lie  held  different 
ecclesiastical  positions,  and  at  last  was  made  bishop  of 
Paasan.  In  974  he  drew  up  for  pope  Benedict  VI  a  re- 
markable report  concerning  the  spread  of  Christianity 
in  Hungary,  but  the  paper  was  somewhat  exagger- 
ated, and  probably  prepared  by  Pilgrim  to  further  some 
particular  interest  of  his  own.  The  truth  is  that,  like 
his  predecessors,  he  was  striving  to  assert  his  indepen- 
dence of  the  archbishopric  of  Salzburg;  and  he  defended 
the  dignity  and  rights  of  that  ancient  metropolis,  the 
long  since  dilapidated  city  of  Lorch  (Laureacum),  whose 
diocese  stretched  onward  to  Pannonia.  "And  so  we  may 
suppose,**  says  Neander,  '*  that  in  his  efforts  to  convince 
the  pope  (from  whom,  in  fact,  he  obtained  the  fulfilment 
of  his  wishes)  how  necessary  the  restoration  of  this  me- 
tropolis was  to  Pannonia  and  to  its  subordinate  bishop- 
rics, he  allowed  himself  to  be  betrayed  into  a  somewhat 
exaggerated  representation  of  this  new  sphere  of  labor 
in  Hungary."  See  Neander,  Hittory  of  the  Christian 
CkatreAj  iii,  S3i  sq. ;  Kurtz,  Lehrbuch  d.  Kirchengetch. 
(7th  ed.)  i,  294 ;  Theolog.  Umv.-f^.  s.  v.     (R  P.) 

Pilgrim,  Jorann  Ulrich,  an  engraver  on  wood, 
and  the  supposed  inventor  of  engraving  in  chiaro-oscuro. 
Little  is  known  of  him  or  of  his  works,  except  a  few 
prints,  which  are  marked  with  two  pilgrims*  staves 
crossed  between  the  initials  Jo.  V.  Among  the  ten 
prints  noentioned  by  Bartsch  are  these :  Christ  on  the 
Cross,  with  the  Magdalen  kneeling  at  its  foot,  and  the 
Virgin  and  St.  John  standing  one  on  either  side ;  The 
Virfftn,  seated  in  a  garden,  with  the  Infant  on  her  knee; 
The  Virgin,  half-length,  with  the  Infant  in  her  arms; 
St,  Jerome  in  the  Desert^  with  a  book  in  one  hand  and  a 
tione  in  the  other ;  and  St.  Sebastian^  tied  to  a  tree.  See 
Spooner,  Bioff.  Uist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  ii,  69C. 

Pilgrimage  of  Ghrace,  The.  In  the  time  of  Hen- 
ry VUI,  it  is  said  that  by  the  dissolution  of  the  lesser 
monasteries  about  ten  thousand  persons  became  (rather 
Cnom  choioe  than  necessity,  for  they  had  the  option  of 


being  transferred  to  the  larger  houses)  applicants  for 
public  bounty.  These  persons,  traversing  the  kingdom, 
by  the  detail  of  their  sufferings  created  extensive  dis- 
satisfaction, and  popular  feeling  was  with  them.  Many 
of  the  people  also  sympathized  with  the  inmates  of 
nunneries,  some  of  whom  they  were  taught  to  regard 
as  ladies  of  gentle  lives  and  kind  deeds,  whose  monastic 
charities  were  necessarily  suspended  when  their  com- 
munities were  dispersed.  An  attempt  was  made  to  sup- 
press the  growing  disturbance  by  restoring  thirty  of 
the  less  disorderly  of  the  suppressed  houses.  But  the 
storm  broke  out  first  in  Lincolnshire,  and  subsequently 
in  Yorkshire,  where  forty  thousand  men  march(Ml  with 
crucifixes  and  banners  before  them,  calling  their  expe- 
dition the  Piigrimage  of  Grace,  and  avowing  their  ob- 
ject to  be  the  removal  of  low-bom  counsellors  (Crom- 
well, the  chancellor,  was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith  at 
Putney),  the  suppression  of  heresy,  and  the  restitution 
of  the  Church.  These  rebel  forces,  however,  melted 
away  without  any  action ;  and  their  leader  Aske,  upon 
a  repetition  of  the  outbreak,  was  beheaded  for  treason. 
Many  of  the  abbots  and  friars  were  supposed  to  be  im- 
plicated in  the  pilgrimage.— Farrar,  Eccles.  Diet.  s.  r. 

Pilgrimages  are  exercises  of  religious  discipline, 
which  consist  in  journeying  to  some  place  of  reputed 
sanctity,  frequently  in  discharge  of  a  vow. 

Christian  Pilgrimages.—The  idea  of  any  peculiar  sa- 
credness  being  attached  to  special  localities  under  the 
Christian  dispensation  was  very  strikingly  rebuked  by 
Christ  ill  his  conversation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria, 
as  recorded  in  John  iv;and  nowhere  is  the  principle 
on  this  subject  more  plainly  laid  down  than  in  the 
Lord's  statement  on  that  occasion :  "  The  hour  cometh, 
and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers  shall  worship 
the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth :  for  the  Father  seek- 
eth  such  to  worship  him."  In  proportion,  however,  as 
Christianity  receded  from  the  apostolic  age,  it  gradu- 
ally lost  sight  of  the  simplicity  and  spirituality  which 
marked  its  primitive  character,  and  availed  itself  of 
carnal  expedients  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  the  im* 
agination  and  kindling  the  devotion  of  its  votaries. 
Hence,  in  the  4th  century,  many,  encouraged  by  the 
example  of  the  emperor  Constantine,  whose  supersti- 
tious tendencies  were  strong,  resorted  to  the  scenes  of 
the  Saviour's  life  and  ministry  for  the  nourishing  and 
invigoration  of  their  religious  feelings  and  desires. 
Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  set  the  first  exam- 
ple of  a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine,  which  was  soon  exten- 
sively imitated ;  partly,  as  in  the  case  of  Constantine, 
with  a  desire  to  be  baptized  in  the  Jordan,  but  still 
more  from  a  veneration  for  the  spots  which  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  events  of  the  history  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles.  Thus  a  superstitious  attachment  to  the  Holy 
Land  increased  so  extensively  that  some  of  the  most 
eminent  teachers  of  the  Church,  as  Jerome  and  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  openly  disapproved  these  pilgrimages.  The 
most  frequent  resort  of  pilgrims  was  Jerusalem,  but  to 
this  were  afterwards  added  Rome,  Tours,  and  Compos- 
tella.  As  to  the  last-named  place,  we  find  that  in  the 
year  1428,  mider  the  reign  of  Henry  VI,  abundance  of 
licenses  were  granted  by  the  crown  of  England  to  cap- 
tains of  English  ships  for  carrying  numbers  of  devout 
persons  to  the  shrine  of  St  James;  provide<l,  however, 
that  those  pilgrims  should  first  make  oath  not  to  take 
anything  prejudicial  to  England,  nor  to  reveal  any  of 
its  secrets,  nor  to  carry  out  with  them  any  more  gold  or 
silver  than  would  be  sufficient  for  their  reasonable  ex- 
penses. In  that  year  926  persons  went  from  England 
on  the  said  pilgrimage.  In  our  own  times  the  greatest 
numbers  have  resorted  to  Loretto  (q.  v.),  in  order  to  visit 
the  chamber  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  which  she  was 
bom,  and  brought  up  her  son  Jesus  till  he  was  twelve 
years  of  age !  or  to  Paray  le  Monial  (q.  v.)*  to  pay 
honaage  to  the  Virgin  Marie  a  la  Coque  (q.  v.). 

In  the  Middle  Ages  pilgrimages  were  regarded  as  a 
mark  of  piety,  but,  as  might  have  been  expected,  they 
gave  rise  to  the  most  flagrant  abuses.    We  find  ac- 
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oordingly  pope  Boni&ce,  in  a  letter  to  Cuthbert,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbuiy,  in  the  8th  centary,  deairiog  that 
women  and  nuns  might  be  restrained  from  their  fre- 
quent pilgrimages  to  Borne.  The  second  Council  of 
Chalons  also,  which  was  held  in  A.D.  818,  denounces 
in  no  measured  terms  the  false  trust  reposed  in  pil- 
grimages to  Rome,  and  also  to  the  church  of  St.  Mar- 
tin at  Tours.  "  There  are  clergymen/'  complains  this 
ecclesisBtical  synod,  ''who  lead  an  idle  life,  and  trust 
thereby  to  be  purified  from  sin,  and  to  fulfil  the  duties 
of  their  calling;  and  there  are  laymen  who  believe  that 
they  may  sin  or  have  sinned  with  impunity  because 
they  undertook  such  pilgrimages ;  there  are  great  men 
who,  under  this  pretext,  practice  the  grossest  extortion 
among  their  people;  and  there  are  poor  men  who  em- 
ploy the  same  excuse  to  render  begging  a  more  profit- 
able employment.  Such  are  those  who  wander  round 
about,  and  falsely  declare  that  they  are  on  a  pilgrimage ; 
while  there  are  others  whose  folly  is  so  great  that  they 
believe  that  they  become  purified  from  their  sins  by  the 
mere  sight  of  the  holy  places,  forgetting  the  words  of 
St.  Jerome,  who  says  that  there  is  nothing  meritorious 
in  seeing  Jerusalem,  but  in  leading  a  good  life  there." 
It  was  between  the  11th  and  the  13th  centuries,  how- 
ever, that  the  rage  for  pilgrimages  came  to  its  height. 
About  the  commencement  of  the  period  now  referred  to 
the  idea  extensively  prevailed  throughout  Europe  that 
the  thousand  years  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse  were 
near  their  close,  and  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand. 
A  general  consternation  spread  among  all  classes,  and 
many  individuals,  parting  with  their  property  and 
abandoning  their  friends  and  families,  set  out  for  the 
Holy  Land,  where  they  imagined  that  Christ  would  ap- 
|)ear  to  judge  the  world.  While  Palestine  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  caliphs,  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  had 
been  encouraged  as  offering  them  an  ample  source  of 
revenue ;  but  no  sooner  had  Syria  been  conquered  by 
the  Turks,  in  the  middle  of  the  11th  century,  than  pil- 
grims to  the  Holy  I^and  began  to  be  exposed  to  every 
species  of  insulL  The  minds  of  men  in  every  part  of 
Christendom  were  now  inflamed  with  indignation  at 
the  cruelties  and  impositions  of  the  Mohammedan  pos- 
sessors of  the  holy  places ;  and  in  such  circumstances  the 
Church  enthusiasts  found  little  difficulty  in  originating 
the  Crusades  (q.  v.),  and  for  two  Centuries  vast  armies 
of  pilgrims  poured  into  the  Holy  Land.  It  was  easier 
for  the  Crusaders,  however,  to  make  their  conquests 
than  to  preserve  them ;  and  accordingly,  before  the  18th 
century  had  passed  away,  the  Christians  were  driven 
out  of  all  their  Asiatic  possessions,  and  the  holy  places 
fell  anew  into  the  hands  of  the  infidels. 

In  almost  every  country'  where  Romanism  prevails  pil- 
grimages have  been  and  still  are  common.  In  England, 
at  one  time,  the  shrine  of  Thomas  k  Becket,  and  in  Soot- 
land  that  of  St.  Andrew,  was  the  favorite  resort  of  devout 
pilgrims.  But  even  down  to  the  present  day  there  are 
various  places  in  Ireland  where  stations  and  holy  wells 
attract  crowds  of  devout  worshippers  every  year;  and 
many  parts  of  that  country  are  sacred  to  extraordinary 
worship  and  pilgrimage.  From  the  beginning  of  May  till 
the  middle  of  August  every  year  crowds  of  popish  peni- 
tents resort  to  an  island  near  the  centre  of  Lough  Fin, 
or  White  Lake,  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  to  the  amount 
of  three  or  four  thousand.  *  These  are  mostly  of  the 
poorer  sort,  and  many  of  them  are  proxies  for  those  who 
are  richer;  some  of  whom,  however,  together  with  some 
of  the  priests  and  bishops,  on  occasion  make  their  ap- 
pearance there.  When  the  pilgrim  comes  within  sight 
of  the  holy  lake  he  must  uncover  his  hands  and  feet, 
apd  thus  walk  to  the  water-side,  and  is  taken  to  the  isl- 
and for  sixpence.  Here  are  two  chapels  and  fifteen 
other  houses,  to  which  are  added  confessionals,  so  con- 
trived that  the  priest  cannot  see  the  person  confessing. 
The  penance  varies  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  penitent,  during  the  continuance  of  which  (some- 
tiroes  three,  six,  or  nine  days)  he  subsists  on  oatmeal, 
sometimes  made  into  bread.    He  traverses  sharp  stones 


on  his  bare  knees  or  feet,  and  goes  through  a  variety  of 
other  forms,  paying  sixpence  at  every  different  oonfe»> 
sion.  When  all  is  over  the  priest  bores  a  gimlet-hole 
through  the  top  of  the  pilgrim's  staff,  in  which  he  fas- 
tens a  cross  peg;  gives  him  as  many  holy  pebbles  out 
of  the  lake  as  he  cares  to  carry  away,  for  amulets  to  be 
presented  to  his  friends,  and  su  dismisses  him,  an  object 
of  veneration  to  all  other  papists  not  thus  initiated,  who 
no  sooner  see  the  pilgrim's  cross  in  his  hands  than  they 
kneel  down  to  get  his  blessing.  But  France,  even  in 
modem  times,  remains  the  special  patron  of  Koman- 
Catholic  devotees.  Thus  the  iv.-y.  TrUnme  correspond- 
ent writes  under  Aug.  27, 1875,  from  Paris :  "  If  half  a 
million  was  a  correct  estimate — the  faithful  will  tell 
you  that  it  was  too  low — of  the  number  of  those  who 
had  already  this  year,  at  the  date  of  my  10th  of  July 
letter,  gone  on  foot  or  wheels  to  pay  their  devotions  at 
this,  that,  and  the  other  French  shrine,  by  this  it  should 
be  near  a  million  and  a  half.  We  are  now  in  the  height 
of  the  pilgrimage  season.  Never  in  modem  times^  if  in 
any  time,  was  there  another  like  it  for  brisk  and  multi- 
tudinous pious  peregrination.  One  day  it  is  100,000 
devotees  about  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde;  on  another 
20,000  at  Cambraij  10,000  at  Notre  Datne  de  Ltisse^  at 
La  Salette,  and  Lourdes,  besides  great  days  and  extraor- 
dinary occasions.  The  afiluence  is  constant,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  miraculous  cures  from  the  thaumatnrgio 
springs  of  the  last-named  places.  There  is  hardly  a  di- 
ocese whose  bishop  does  not  exalt  the  merits  of  some 
local  shrine  for  conveniepce  of  tender-footed  or  short* 
winded  devotees  of  his  flock."  In  Belgium  also  the  same 
priestly  management  prevails.  The  chief  object  is,  of 
course,  the  attraction  of  immense  flocks  of  pilgrims  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  to  enrich  from  their  offerings  the 
depleted  coffers  of  the  papacy,  and  to  incite  the  popular 
mind  to  renewed  ardor  in  the  promotion  of  all  the  ob- 
jects at  which  Bomanism  has  been  wont  to  aim.  See 
Romanism. 

Peculiar  usages  have  prevailed  from  time  to  time 
among  the  pilgrims  of  Christianity.  Thus  the  English 
pilgrim's  weeds  consisted  of  a  hood  with  a  cape,  a  low- 
crowned  hat  with  two  strings,  a  staff  or  bourdon  four  or 
five  feet  long,  made  originally  of  two  sticks  swathed 
together,  a  bottle  strung  at  their  waist-belt,  and  scrip. 
Those  whose  pilgrimage  was  self-imposed  walked  bare- 
footed, and  begged  their  daily  bread,  let  their  beards 
grow,  and  wore  no  linen.  The  palmer  was  distinguished 
by  two  leaflets  of  palm ;  the  pilgrim  to  Mount  Sinai 
wore  the  St.  Catharine's  wheel;  he  who  went  to  Rome 
came  back  with  a  medal,  graven  with  the  crofis-keya, 
or  vemicle;  the  pilgrim  to  Compostella  brought  home 
the  scallop-shell  of  Galicia;  those  who  went  to  Wal- 
siogham  were  distinguished  by  a  badge;  and  from  Can- 
terbury the  pilgrim  carried,  as  a  memorial,  an  ampulla 
full  of  Canterbury  water,  which  was  mingled  with  one 
tiny  drop  of  k  Becket's  blood.  Latimer  mentions  "  the 
piping,  plaj'ing,  and  curious  singing,  to  solace  the  trav* 
ail  and  weariness  of  pilgrims."  At  Gloucester  the  pil- 
grims' door,  with  its  colossal  warders,  remains  in  the 
south  arm  of  the  transepL  In  the  holy  wars  the  French 
Crusaders  were  distinguished  by  a  r^,  English  by  a 
white,  and  Flemings  by  a  green  cross.  Penitents  paid 
Peter's  pence  as  a  composition  for  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
or  commuted  it  by  a  visit  to  Peterborough,  St.  Alban'a, 
or  St.  David's.  In  1064,  persons  going  to  visit  a  saint 
had  the  protection  of  the  Church.  At  Hereford,  a  canon 
might  be  absent  on  a  pilgrimage  in  England  for  three 
weeks;  and  once  in  his  life  for  seven  weeks  to  visit  St. 
Denis;  ten  weeks,  Rome  and  Compostella;  dght,Pon- 
tegnes;  and  one  year,  Jerusalem.  In  some  Continental 
countries  pilgrims  ^nd  priests  sometimes  inscribed  their 
names  on  the  altars  which  they  visited.  These  were 
called  inscripta,  or  literata,  but  must  not  be  confounded 
with  those  bearing  the  donor's  name ;  the  first  instance 
of  the  latter  custom  occurred  in  the  case  of  Pnlcherius 
at  Constantinople,  aa  Sozomen  relates.  The  pilgrim's 
tomb  sometimes  bore  the  print  of  two  bare  feet,  as  em- 
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btenMtical  of  his  safe  letnrn.  The  pilgrimfl,  having 
been  first  shriyen,  firoetrated  tbemBelves  before  the  altar 
while  prayerB  were  said  over  them,  and  stood  up  to  re- 
ceive the  priest's  benediction  on  their  scrips  and  staves, 
which  he  sprinkled  with  holy  water  and  delivered  into 
their  hands.  If  they  were  going  to  Jemaalem,  a  crosa  was 
marked  upon  their  garment ;  the  ceremonial  terminated 
with  a  solemn  mass.  In  1322  a  priest  who  betrayed  a 
confession  had  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  as  a  penance.  In 
1200  monks  were  forbidden  to  become  pilgrims.  '*  Divers 
men  and  women,"  said  W.Thorpe  in  the  15th  century, 
''hare  with  them  both  men  and  women  that  can  well 
sing  wanton  songs,  some  other  have  bagpipes,  so  that 
in  every  town,  what  with  the  noise  of  their  singing  and 
with  the  sound  of  their  piping,  and  with  the  Jingling 
of  their  Canterbury  bells,  and  with  the  barking  out  of 
dogs  after  them,  they  make  more  noise  than  if  the  king 
esme  there  away  with  all  his  clarions  and  many  other 
minstrels.'*  The  staff  had  sometimes  a  bronze  socket, 
inscribed  with  these  words  in  Latin,  ^  Hay  this  cross 
direct  thy  journey  in  safety.** 

Jettish  Pilffrimages,— Among  the  Jews  pilgrimages 
to  Jemsalem  are  made  by  the  most  devoted  only.  The 
Polish  and  Russian  Jews,  greatly  oppressed  in  their 
homes,  occasionally  seek  relief  by  a  journey  to  the  city 
of  Zton,  there  to  pray  for  the  speedy  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah. That  sect  of  Judaism  known  as  the  Chasidiro 
have  their  yearly  processions  to  Sandez,  the  nursery  of 
the  most  absurd  superstition.  The  time  for  this  pil- 
grimage is  generally  on  the  first  days  of  the  month  of 
EloL  As  soon  as  the  sound  of  the  comet  proclaims  the 
approach  of  the  new  year  the  Chasidim  of  Galicia  and 
RoBsian  Poland  hasten  in  large  numbers  to  Sandez,  to 
manifest  their  adoration  and  veneration  by  rich  presents 
to  the  rabbi  working  miracles,  who  presides  at  Sandez. 
About  that  time  the  city  authorities  and  the  rabbi  as- 
sume a  very  friendly  relation,  and  the  quiet  life  of  the 
place  changes  into  activity  by  the  increase  of  strangers. 
The  streets  are  filled  with  Chasidim,  who  come  from 
afar  off  to  open  their  heart  and  confide  their  secret 
wishes  to  the  wonder-working  man. 

Mohammedan  Pilgrimage*, — In  Mohammedan  coun- 
tries, pilgrimages  are  much  in  vogue.  The  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca  (q.  v.)  is  not  only  expressly  commanded  in 
the  Koran,  but  is  regarded  by  the  Arabian  prophet  as  in- 
dispensable to  all  his  followers.  In  his  view,  a  believer 
neglecting  this  duty,  if  it  were  in  his  power  to  perform 
it,  might  as  well  die  a  Christian  or  a  Jew.  The  Per- 
sians, however,  instead  of  subjecting  themselves'  to  a 
toilsome  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  look  upon  the  country  of 
which  Babylon  formerly,  and  now  Bagdad,  is  the  chief 
dty,  as  the  holy  land  in  which  are  deposited  the  ashes 
of  Ali  and  the  rest  of  the  holy  martyrs.  Not  only  do 
the  living  resort  thither,  but  many  bring  along  with 
them  the  dead  bodies  of  their  relatives,  to  lay  them  in 
the  sacred  earth.  Pilgrimage  is  a  duty  binding  upon 
sll  Moslems,  both  men  and  women.  Inability  is  the 
only  admitted  ground  of  exemption,  and  Mohammedan 
casuists  have  determined  that  those  who  are  incapable 
most  perform  it  by  deputy,  and  bear  the  expense  of  (hese 
substitutes.  What  is  principally  reverenced  in  Mecca, 
and  gives  sanctity  to  the  whole,  is  a  square  stone  build- 
ing, called  the  Kaaba  (q.  v.).  Before  the  time  of  Moham- 
med this  temple  was  a  place  of  worship  for  the  idolatrous 
Arabs,  and  is  said  to  have  contained  no  less  than  three 
bandied  and  sixty  different  images,  equalling  in  num- 
ber the  days  of  the  Arabian  year.  They  were  all  de- 
stroyed by  Mohammed,  who  sanctified  the  Kaaba,  and 
appointed  it  to  be  the  chief  place  of  worship  for  aU  tnie 
bettevera.  The  Mussulmans  pay  so  great  a  veneration 
to  it  that  they  believe  a  single  sight  of  its  sacred  walls, 
without  any  particular  act  of  devotion,  is  as  meritorious 
in  the  sight  of  God  as  the  most  careful  discharge  of 
one's  duty  for  the  space  of  a  whole  year  in  any  other 
temple.  To  this  temple  every  Mohammedan  who  has 
health  and  means  sufiieient  ought  once,  at  least,  in  his 
fife  to  go  oil  a  pilgrimage ;  nor  are  women  excused  from 


the  performance  of  this  duty.  The  pilgrims  meet  at 
different  places  near  Mecca,  according  to  the  different 
parts  from  whence  they  come  during  the  months  of 
Shawal  and  Dhu'lhaja,  being  obliged  to  be  there  by 
the  beginning  of  the  latter;  which  month,  as  its  name 
imports,  is  peculiarly  set  apart  for  the  celebration  of  this 
solemnity.  The  men  put  on  the  ibram  or  sacred  hab- 
it, which  consists  only  of  two  woollen  wrappers,  one 
wrapped  about  the  middle,  and  the  other  thrown  over 
their  shoulders,  having  their  heads  bare,  and  a  kind  of 
slippers  which  cover  neither  the  heel  nor  the  instep, 
and  so  enter  the  sacred  territory  on  their  way  to  Mecca. 
While  they  have  this  habit  on  they  must  neither  hunt 
nor  fowl  (though  they  are  allowed  to  fish),  which  pre- 
cept is  so  punctually  observed  that  they  will  not  kill 
vermin  if  they  find  them  on  their  bodies:  there  are 
some  noxious  animals,  however,  which  they  have  per- 
minion  to  kill  during  the  pilgrimage,  as  kites,  ravens, 
scorpions,  mice,  and  dogs  gi%'en  to  bite.  During  the 
pilgrimage  it  behooves  a  man  to  have  a  constant  guard 
over  his  words  and  actions;  to  avoid  all  quarrelling  or 
ill  language,  all  converse  with  women,  and  all  obscene 
discourse;  and  to  apply  his  whole  attention  to  the  good 
work  he  is  engaged  in.  The  pilgrims  being  arrived  at 
Mecca,  immediately  visit  the  temple,  and  then  enter  on 
the  performance  of  the  prescribed  ceremonies,  which 
consist  chiefly  in  going  in  procession  round  the  Kaaba, 
in  running  between  the  Mounts  Safa  and  Meriva,  in 
making  the  station  on  Mount  Arafat,  and  slaying  the 
victims  and  shaving  their  heads  in  the  valley  of  Mino. 
In  compassing  the  Kaaba,  which  they  do  seven  times, 
beginning  at  the  comer  where  the  black  stone  is  fixed, 
they  use  a  short,  quick  pace  the  first  three  times  they 
go  round  it,  and  a  grave,  ordinary  pace  the  last  four; 
which,  it  is  said,  was  ordered  by  Mohammed,  that  his  fol- 
lowers might  show  themselves  strong  and  active,  to  cut 
off  the  hopes  of  the  infidels,  who  gave  out  that  the  im- 
moderate heats  of  Medina  had  rendered  them  weak. 
The  aforesaid  quick  pace,  however,  they  are  not  obliged 
to  use  every  time  they  perform  this  piece  of  devotion,  but 
only  at  some  particular  times.  As  often  as  they  pass 
by  the  black  stone  they  either  kiss  it,  or  touch  it  with 
their  hand,  and  kiss  thaL  The  running  between  Safit 
and  Meriva  is  also  performed  seven  times,  partly  with 
a  slow  pace  and  partly  running ;  for  they  walk  grtfvely 
till  they  come  to  a  place  between  two  pillars;  and  there 
they  run,  and  afterwards  walk  again,  sometimes  looking 
back,  and  sometimes  stopping,  like  one  who  had  lost 
something,  to  represent  Hagar  seeking  water  for  her 
son ;  for  the  ceremony  is  said  to  be  as  ancient  as  her 
time.  On  the  9th  of  Dhu'lhaja,  after  morning  prayer, 
the  pilgrims  leave  the  valley  of  Mina,  whither  they 
come  the  day  before,  and  proceed  in  a  tumultuous  And 
rushing  manner  to  Mount  Arafat  and  Mina,  and  there 
spend  the  night  in  prayer  and  reading  the  Koran.  The 
next  morning  by  daybreak  they  visit  el-Mashar  el* 
Karam,or  the  sacred  monument;  and,  departing  thence 
before  sunrise,  haste  by  Batn-Mohasser  to  the  valley  of 
Mina,  where  they  throw  seven  stones  at  three  marks  or 
pillars,  in  imitation  of  Abraham,  who,  meeting  the  devil 
in  that  place,  and  being  by  him  disturbed  in  his  devo- 
tions, or  tempted  to  disobedience  when  he  was  going  to 
sacrifice  his  son,  was  commanded  by  God  to  drive  him 
away  by  throwing  stones  at  him ;  though  others  pr^ 
tend  that  this  rite  is  as  old  as  Adam,  who  also  put  the 
devil  to  flight  in  the  same  place  and  by  the  same  means. 
The  ceremony  being  over,  on  the  same  day,  the  10th 
of  Dhulhaja,  the  pilgrims  slay  their  victims  in  the 
said  valley  of  Mina,  of  which  they  and  their  friends  eat 
part,  and  the  rest  is  given  to  the  poor.  These  victims 
must  be  either  sheep,  goats,  kine,  or  camels;  males,  if 
either  of  the  two  former  kinds,  and  females  if  either  of 
the  latter,  and  of  a  flt  age.  The  sacrifices  being  over, 
they  shave  their  heads  and  cut  their  nails,  burying 
them  in  the  same  place ;  after  which  the  pilgrimage  is 
looked  upon  as  completed,  though  they  again  visit  the 
Kaaba  to  take  their  leave  of  that  sacred  building.  The 
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pilgrimage  to  Mecca  was  interrupted  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  by  the  Carmathiana,  and  in  our  own  day  it  baa 
been  again  interrupted  by  the  Wahabls,  and  these  in 
turn  were  defeated  by  Mohammed  Ali|  who  revived 
the  pilgrimage  and  attended  with  his  court.  In  the 
year  1878,  200,000  pilgrims  visited  the  holy  places. 
But  in  the  present  year  (1877)  pilgrimages  to  Mecca 
have  been  revived  in  marvellous  force,  owing  to  the 
contest  of  Turkey  with  Russia,  and  it  is  expected  that 
nearly  one  half  million  people,  if  not  more,  will  bring 
tribute  to  the  Kaaba,  the  treasures  of  which,  amounting 
to  over  200,000,000  piasters,  or  #50,000,000,  have  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  sultan  of  Turkey,  and  are 
to  be  used  in  the  defence  of  the  Mussulman's  faith. 

J/eathen  Pilgrimages, — Among  heathen  nations,  also, 
pilgrimages  are  practiced.  In  Japan,  more  especially, 
all  the  different  sects  have  their  regular  places  of  resort 
The  pilgrimage  which  is  esteemed  by  the  Stntuists  as 
the  most  meritorious  is  that  of  Istje,  which  all  are  bound 
to  make  once  a  year,  or  at  least  once  in  their  life.  An- 
other class  of  pilgrims  are  the  Siunse,  who  go  to  visit  in 
pilgrimage  the  thirty-three  principal  temples  of  Canon, 
which  are  scattered  over  the  empire.  Besides  these 
regular  pilgrimages,  the  Japanese  also  undertake  occa- 
sional religious  journeys  to  visit  certain  temples  in  ful- 
filment of  certain  vows.  These  pilgrims  travel  alone, 
almost  always  running,  and,  though  generally  very  poor, 
refuse  to  receive  charity  from  others  (oomp.  McFarland, 
Japuuy  p.  211). 

Hindi^ism  has  its  pilgrimages  on  a  grand  scale. 
Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  annually  repair  to  the 
temple  of  Jaggemaut  (q.  v.).  Equally  famed  as  the 
resort  of  multitudes  of  HindCl  pilgrims  is  the  island  of 
Ganga  Sagor,  where  the  holiest  branch  of  the  Ganges 
(q.  V.)  is  lost  in  the  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  To 
visit  this  sacred  river  hundreds  of  thousands  annually 
abandon  their  homes,  and  travel  for  months  amid  many 
hardships  and  dangers,  and  should  they  reach  the  scene 
of  their  pilgrimage,  it  is  only  in  many  cases  that  they 
may  plunge  themselves  and  their  unconscious  babies 
into  the  troubled  but,  in  their  view,  purifying  waters, 
offering  themselves  and  their  little  ones  as  voluntary 
victims  to  the  holy  river.  Among  the  numberless  sa- 
cred spots  in  Uindostan  may  be  mentioned  Jumnontri, 
a  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  which  is  so  famed 
as  a  place  of  pilgrimage  that  those  who  resort  thither 
are  considered  as  thereby  almost  entitled  to  divine  hon- 
ors. The  holy  town  of  Hurdwar  may  also  be  noticed, 
to  which  pilgrims  resort  from  every  comer  of  the  East 
where  Hindiiism  is  known;  and  of  such  efficacy  is  the 
water  of  the  Ganges  at  this  point  that  even  the  guilti- 
est may  be  cleansed  from  sin  by  a  single  ablution.  The 
HtndAs  also  attach  great  importance  to  pilgrimages  to 
the  holy  temples  at  Benares  and  other  sacred  shrines. 
Sometimes  these  are  performed  on  sandals  with  small 
spikes  inserted,  every  step  causing  pain  to  the  pilgrim. 
In  other  cases,  the  whole  distance  of  hundreds  of  miles 
is  travelled  by  the  infatuated  fakir  tumbling  over  and 
over,  like  a  wagon-wheel,  without  ever  standing  on  his 
feet;  for  the  greater  the  pain  and  suffering  with  which 
the  pilgrimage  is  accomplished,  the  greater  is  the  merit 
attached  to  its  performance.  It  often  happens  that 
poor  pilgrims  perish  on  the  road  for  want  of  food,  or  in 
consequence  of  sufferings  arising  from  the  severe  pen- 
alty which  they  inflict  upon  themselves.  But  instead 
of  this  being  a  warning  to  others,  it  is  considered  highly 
meritorious  to  fall  in  the  effort  to  ful61  a  vow  made  in 
honor  of  their  idol  gods.  The  Buddhists,  though  not 
so  devoted  to  pilgrimages  as  the  Hindils,  are  not  with- 
out their  places  of  sacred  resort.  One  of  the  most  noted 
is  Adam's  Peak,  in  Ceylon,  where  Gotama  Buddha  is 
supposed  to  have  left  the  impression  of  his  foot.  The 
summit  of  the  peak  is  annually  visited  by  great  numbers 
of  pilgrims.  The  Lamaists  of  Thibet  also  make  an  an- 
nual pilgrimage  to  Lha-Ssa  for  devotional  purposes. 

Dr.  Johnson  gives  ns  some  observations  on  pilgrim- 
age, which  are  so  much  to  the  purpose  that  we  shall 


here  present  them  to  the  reader:  ''Pilgrimage,  like 
many  other  acts  of  piety,  may  be  reasonable  or  super- 
stitious, according  to  the  principles  upon  which  it  is 
performed.  Long  Journeys  in  search  of  truth  are  not 
commanded ;  truth,  such  as  is  necessary  to  the  regula- 
tion of  life,  is  always  found  where  it  is  honestly  sought; 
change  of  place  is  no  natural  cause  of  the  increase  of 
piety,  for  it  inevitably  produces  dissipation  of  mind. 
Tet  since  men  go  every  day  to  view  the  fields  where 
great  actions  have  been  performed,  and  return  with 
stronger  impressions  of  the  event,  curiosity  of  the  same 
kind  may  naturally  dispose  us  to  view  that  country 
whence  our  religion  had  its  beginning.  That  the  Su- 
preme Being  may  be  more  easily  propitiated  in  one 
place  than  another  is  the  dream  of  idle  superstition ; 
but  that  some  places  may  operate  upon  our  own  minds 
in  an  uncommon  manner  is  an  opinion  which  hourly 
experience  will  justify.  He  who  supposes  that  his  vices 
may  be  more  successfully  combated  in  Palestine,  will, 
perhaps,  find  himself  mistaken ;  yet  he  may  go  thither 
without  folly :  he  who  thinks  they  will  be  more  freely 
pardoned  dishonors  at  once  his  reason  and  his  religion" 
(Johnson's  Rasselas).  See  Encydop,  Brit,  s.  v. ;  Gard- 
ner, Faithi  of  the  World,  s.  v. ;  Briiifh  Qmr,  Bfv,  July, 
1875,  art  v ;  Mediaeval  and  Modem  Saints^  p.  1 12, 159 ; 
Baptitt  Quar,  April,  1875,  art.  vii ;  Cutts,  Scenes  and 
Characters  of  the  Middle  Ages  (Lond.  1878),  essay  iii; 
Lea,  Sacerdotal  Celibnty;  Butler,  Church  History,  i,  410, 
447;  Riddle,  Hist,  of  the  Papacy,-  Gieseler,  Eccksias- 
tical  History  i  Mosheim,  Eodetia^ical  History,  voL  ii; 
Walcott,  Sacred  Archaol.  s.  v. 

Pilgrims  and  Strangen.    See  Siokites. 

Pilkington,  James,  a  noted  Anglican  prelate, 
who  flourished  in  the  great  Reformation  period  of  the 
16th  century,  was  bom  of  an  ancient  gentleman's  fam- 
ily at  Rivington,  in  Lancashire,  in  1520.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  St  John's  Ck)llege,  Cambridge,  and  after  gradu- 
ation took  holy  orders.  Under  the  reign  of  king  Edward 
he  distinguished  himself  as  one  of  the  disputants  against 
transubstantiation,  but  under  the  reign  of  bloody  Mary 
be  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country,  as  be  was  very  de- 
cided in  his  Protestant  proclivities.  He  lived  for  a  while 
at  Zurich,  and  then  at  Basle.  When  suffered  to  return, 
in  1558,  after  th'e  accession  of  Elizabeth,  he  was  made 
master  of  bis  alma  mater.  He  interested  himself  in 
educational  affairs  generally  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  in  his  native  place  established  a  free-school,  which 
he  himself  endowed.  In  15G1  he  was  elevated  to  the 
bishopric  of  Durham,  and  became  noted  for  his  tolerant 
views.  Thus,  in  1564,  he  advocated  indulgence  to  Non- 
conformists, and  to  all  who  scrupled  to  observe  practices 
or  assukne  obligations  having  any  appearance  of  popish 
tendency.  Bishop  Pilkington  died  in  1575.  He  pub- 
lished, Exposition  of  the  Prophet  Haggevs  (Lond.  1560, 
8vo) :— and  on  Obadiah  (1560),  Nehentiah  (Camb.  1585, 
4to),  Ecclesiastes,  Epistle  of  Peter,  and  of  Paul  to  the 
Galaiians :  —  Def  of  the  En^  Service ;  and,  besides, 
many  sermons.  His  Works  were  edited,  with  biograph- 
ical notices,  for  the  Parker  Society,  by  the  Rev.  James 
Sch(>lefield,  regius  professor  of  Greek,  Cambridge  (Camb. 
1842, 8vo).  See  Strj'pc's  Cranmer,  Parker,  and  Grindal; 
Hafdwick,  Hist,  of  the  Ref  p.  219  et  aL;  Soames,  Eliza- 
bethan Ch,  History,  p.  22,  49,  605;  Burnet,  Hist,  of  the 
Ref, ;  Hook,  EccUs.  Biog,  viii,  92.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Pilkington,  Matthevr,  an  English  divine,  flour- 
ished near  the  middle  of  the  last  century  as  prebend  of 
Lichfield.  He  ia  especially  noted  as  a  secular  w^riter. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  Evangelical  History  and  Har- 
mony (Lond.  1747,  fol.),  which  is  executed  with  great 
care,  and  is  of  some  value :  —  A  Rational  Concordance 
(Nottingh.  1749, 4to),  which  is  now  extremely  scarce : — 
BnA  Remarks  upon  several  Passages  of  Scripture  (Camb. 
and  Lond.  1759, 8vo),  which,  according  to  Orme  (BibL 
BibL  S.V.),  *' contains  a  considerable  portion  of  valuable 
matter.".  Pilkington  also  published  aeveral  of  his  ser- 
mons (1788, 4to;  1755, 8vo),  etc 


PILLAR  2( 

Plllai'  IB  I  tern  freqoeiitlj  oceumng  ia  tbc  Serip- 
toro,  eqwciiUy  oT  Lhe  O.  T^  wbcre  it  is  iu«l  in  iliffer- 
eut  Knie*,  and  u  lhe  rendeiiDg  of  wvenl  Heb.  tnd  (ir. 
vonls,  whicb  need  to  be  diuinguulied  both  in  Iheir 
meaning  and  ipplication. 

L  Onguml  WordM  to  Tratitlaled.—\.  From  the  root 
S^,iuteifji,toi(ii(iisn,eoinetbc fallowing:  TV^VO.malt- 
tttb&k  (rendered  "  pilkr"  evnywhera  in  Gened^  »nd  in 
Eiod.  xxiT,4;  DeuL  lii,  S;  Iwu  zii,  I9j  elwwbere 
"imige'^,  a  Mlunu  or  image  oruone;  I13B^,  maltlti- 
belti,  *  monumental "  pillar"  (Gen.  sxxv,  14,'^ ;  S  Sam. 
XTiii,  18),  ones  the  tnaik  or  aiump  of  a  tree  ("«ub- 
aUDce,"  ba.  ti,  13)  ;  31^,  wuLlHtSb,  iccording  to  Bome 
a  miliurv  poil  Ija  in  Iia.  iczijt,  3,  "  mouDt"),  or  gaiii- 
aon,  according  to  others  a  terminal  mark  (Judg.  is,  6}  ; 
3^X3,  <KUlb,  a  taltit  (only  Uen.  xix,  36,  "pilki"),  or 
aWiiiry  egierr  or  garruim  (aa  elaeirher«  rendered}. 

%,  From  other  rooti:  11B7,  arnrnud,  lit.  eomethlng 
vprigki  (from  1^9,  to  ttamJ),  ■  eoltiwM  (the  luual  word 
fur  "  pillar,"  and  inrariaUy  K)  rendered  in  (he  A.  V.,  hut 
meaning  an  elerated  Uand  or  plat/urm  in  2  Kings  li, 
14;  iiiii,  3):  Ipsa,  mii'ad,  a  nppoH  (rrom  IfO,  fa 
prapX  a  baluMtradi  (onlj  1  Kings  x,  12);  pl^CS,  maliit, 
a  eolamn  (from  pVt,  lo  itt  tip)  aa  a  aupport  (Qg.  1  Sam. 
ii,  8),  or  tjopieally  a  crog  ("  ntuate,"  I  Sam.  xir,  fi) ; 
nysm,  omtmSh  (from  '^X,  to  ifuy  Uii),  a  coJun  (only 
3  King!  zviii,  16);  and  ri'^CH,  linn-oA,  a  eaiamn,  in 
the  form  of  an  artiScial  palm-tree  (CanL  iii,  6;  Joel  ii, 
80[Heb.iii,a]). 

3.  In  lhe  N.T.:  only  oruXor,  a  column  or  aupport 
(GaL  ii,  9j  1  Tim.  iil,  15;  Rev.  iii,  13;  i,  1). 

II.  I7au.— TbeenentialnoLon  ofapillarii  that  ofa 
ahaTl  01  iaolated  jnle,  either  lupponiog  or  not  aupporting 

1.  Jfowimaitot— Perhapa  the  voti™  object  waa  the 
Mrliot  application  of  the  pillar.  Thia  in  primiliTe 
lima  conaiated  of  nothing  but  a  aingle  atone  ot  pile  of 
•tones.  ItutauceaareaeeninJacob'a  pillaTa(Gen.xzTiii, 
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18;  xxxi,M,M,  69;  xuv,I4)i  in  the  tmlve  pillaii 
Mt  Up  by  Hoaea  at  Uounl  Sinai  (Exod.  xxir,  4) ;  the 
tvenly-fouTatoneaeiccledby  Joihua(jDah.  iv,fl,9;  ne 
alaalaa.xix,19,andJaah.ixir,27}.  See  Stonk.  Tb« 
trace  o(  a  timilai  aotian  may  probaUy  be  found  in  the 
holy  atone  of  Mecca  (Buickhardt,  Trav.  i,  297).  Tbe 
election  of  colutnna  or  beapa  o(  atone  to  commanoriU 
any  remarkable  event  vraa  univenal  before  the  intro- 
duction of  writing  or  inicription,  and  it  ia  atill  employed 
fur  that  puipoae  by  many  uvage  nationa.  SeeGALaxD, 
Uonumental  pillan  hare  thus  been  cnmmon  in  many 
countries  and  in  varioua  atjlea  of  archilecture.  Such 
were  perbipa  the  obeliika  of  £g}'pl  (Ferguaaon,  p.  6,  B, 
1 15, 21S,  S40 1  Ibn-Batuta,  Trar.'p.  HI  I  Slrabo,  iii,  171, 
173;  Herod,  ii,  106;  Amm.  Uarc  xvii,  4;  Joaephua, 
JiiT.i,  3,3,  the  pillan  of  Seth).     See  FritAHiii. 

I'he  atone  Eiel  (1  Sam.  ix,  19)  vaa  probably  a  let- 
minal  atone  or  ■  waymark.    See  Euuezkr. 

The  "place"  act  up  by  Saul  (t  Sam.  xv,  12)  ia  ex- 
plained by  St.  Jerome  to  be  a  trophy,  Vulg./ormceM 
Iriumpkaltm  (Jerome,  Qaal.  lltbr.  in  lib.  i,  Rts-  lii, 
1339).  The  word  used  ia  Iha  aame  aa  that  for  Abaft- 
lom'a  pillar,  *I^,  y&J  (lit.  a  foiul),  called  by  Joaephua 
xupa  (/Inf.vii,  10,  S),  which  waa  clearly  of  a  monumen- 
til  or  memorial  character,  but  not  neceaaarily  carrying 
any  lepreientatioD  of  a  hand  inilaatructure,  aahaabeen 
■uppoaed  lo  be  the  caie.  So  alao  Jacob  aet  up  a  [uUai 
oi'er  Rachel's  grave  (Gen.  xixv,  20;  and  Robinaon,  i, 
218).  The  monolithic  tombs  and  obelisks  of  Fetia  are 
instances  of  similar  uuge  (Durckhardt,  Syria,  p.  423; 
Roberta,  Shtlchri,  p.  105;  Irbr  and  Hanglea,  Tnmb, 
p.  125).    See  JmsMan'a  Toun. 

3.  .4  nAifecfuroi.— Pillan  form  an  important  feature 
in  Oriental  architecture,  partly  perhaps  as  a  reminia- 
cence  of  the  lent  with  ila  aoppotting  poles,  and  partly 
also  from  the  use  of  flat  roofs,  in  consequence  of  whidi 
the  chambcTs  were  either  narrower  or  divided  into  por- 
lions  by  columns  (Judg.  xvi,  35).  The  tent-prindplt 
ia  exemplified  in  the  open  halla  of  Penian  and  other 
Eastern  buildings,  of  which  the  fronts,  supported  by  pil- 
lan, are  ahaded  by  curtaina  or  awnings  fast- 
ened to  (be  ground  oulsde  by  pegs,  or  to  trees 
in  the  garden-court  (EMh.i.S:  Chardin,  Voy. 
Ml  387;  ix,463,4;o,andplalesS9,8I;  Uy- 
ard,  A'lB.  and  Sab.  p.  680,  648;  Burckbardt, 
Salet  OK  Bed.  i,  87).  Thua  Moaea  waa  com- 
manded lo  spRad  tbe  veil  of  the  tabernacle  on 
four  piUars  (Exod.  xxvi,  S3,  etc).    Thus  alao 


■  tent  or  canopy  supported  by  pillan  (Psa. 
ciF  2;  Isa.  x1,  23),  and  the  earth  as  a  flat 
surface  reMing  on  pillan  (I  Sam.  ii,  8 ;  Fsa. 
Kxv,B).     SeeTKST. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  word 
"place,"  in  1  Sam.  xv,  12,  is  in  Hebrew 
"  band."  In  tbe  Arab  tent  two  of  the  poata 
are  called  ned  or  "  hand"  (Durckhardt,  BtJ.  i, 
87)      See  Hasd. 

The  general  practice  in  Oriental  buildings 
of  Bupportbig  Bat  roofs  by  juilars,  or  of  cov- 
enng  open  spaces  by  awnings  stretched  from 


.  Inind 
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number  of  pillars,  si 
lOOD,  it  found.  A  similar  principle  sppean 
(n  have  been  carried  out  at  Persepolia.  At 
Nineveh  the  pillan  were  probably  of  wood 
[tee  Cedaii],  and  it  ia  veiy  likely  that  the 
same  constniction  prevailed  in  the  "house  of 
the  forest  of  l*banon,"  with  ils  hall  and  porch 
of  pillan  (1  Kinp  vii,  2,  6).  The  "chapi- 
(en"  ofihetwo  pillart  Jachin  ((|-v.)  and  Boai 
roaembled  lhe  uU  capitals  of  the  Fersepalitan 
columns  (Layard,  .Via.  and  Bab.  p.  3S2,  650; 
A  mere*,  ii,  374 ;  Fergiisaon,  llott^  p.  8, 174, 
178,  188,  190,  196,  198,  331-238;  Robert^ 
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Stiteia,  No.  18!,  181,  190, 198i  Eiueb.  VH.  CoHMt.  Ui,' 
3i,a9;  BavikbtritjTrar.  in  Arabia,  i,iU,ili,).    See 

HOUSK. 

8.  Jdolatnnu.—Titt  wont  MaUittb6k,  "pillir,"  a 
gtneielly  rendered  "  aUtue"  or  "  image"  (e.  g.  Daub 
vii,&;  ziigS;  xvi,  2S;  Lev.  xxvi,  t ;  Exod.  xxiii,  24; 
xxxiv,lS;iairoii.iiT,B;  ixxi,li  Jer. xliii,  18 ;  Hm. 
iii,  4;  X,  1;  Hie  V,  13).  Tbis  (gieei  wilh  the  uuge 
(•r  heathen  natioai,  practiced,  ai  we  have  Mcn,  by  Che 
patriarch  Jacob,  of  erecting  blockB  or  piles  at  wood 
or  Monc,  which  in  later  times  grew  into  onuunental  pil- 
lara  in  honor  of  the  deity  (Clem.  Alex.  Cok.  ad  Gail. 
civ;  Slrom.\,ii).  Itutancel  of  Ihla  are  aeea  in  the 
Attic  Heroua  (Puiaan.  ir,  88,  4),  aeven  inltan  aignifl- 
cantDrthcplan«ta(iii,  31.  9:  also  vii,  IT,  4,  and  22,  3 1 
viii,  87) ;  and  Amobiku  mentions  the  practice  of  pour- 
ing lihationa  of  oil  upon  them,  which  again  recalls  the 
case  of  Jacob  {Ada.  Got.  i,  335,  ed.  Gauthier).  See 
ASHEKAH;  PHALLUa. 

The  termini  or  boDndary-marka  were  originally,  per- 
haps always,  rougli  stones  or  posts  of  wood,  which  re- 
ceived divine  bonora  (Ovid,  Fait,  ii,  641,  681).    See 


an  object  of  worship.  Such  phenomena  as  the  n>cking 
stones  worshipped  by  the  British  Druids  would  natu- 
rally excite  the  sstonlshment  of  an  ignorant  people, 
and  many  eommentalors  are  of  opinion  that  tbe  ',3!t 
r^Slb^,  &ea  maihtilh,  image  of  stone,  which  tlie  Jews 
were  forbidden  to  erect  (Lev.  xxri,  1),  was  one  of  those 
bowing  or  rocking  stones,  especially  as  the  phraae  is 
used  in  opposition  to  >12K^,  utatffHb^  which  signifies 
"a  standing  pillar."  Those  rare  phenomena,  aliioliths, 
■(ill  more  easily  became  objects  of  idolatiy ;  they  were 
generally  of  a  similar  kind  to  that  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dian,  as  being  consecrated  to  tbe  sun  under  bis  : 
of  £^Mi^^^,  and  preserved  in  his  magnificent 
pie  in  Syria;  "in  which,"  says  the  historian,  "there 
standi  not  any  image  made  with  hands,  as  among  tbe 
Greeks  and  Komans,  lo  represent  the  god,  but  there  is 
a  very  large  stone,  round  at  the  bottom,  and  terminat- 
ing in  a  point  of  b  conical  form,  and  a  black  colo 
which  they  say  fell  down  from  Jnpiter."  See  Diopi 
TES.  Sacred  pillani  or  stones  were  indeed  frequently 
worshipped  instead  of  statues  by  idoUtroos  nstioni 
traces  irfthis  preposterous  veneration  may  still  be  found 
in  TBriouB  countries.  See  Diana.  The  erection  of 
J  piUan  wan  forbidden  to  (he 


B  paRDltled  la 


lanKlites,  but  it  appears  that  they  w 

erect  caima  or  [ules  of  atone  (o  prcserv 

of  great  events,  as  Joshua  did  at  Gilgal  (q.  v.),  that  it 

mightbeamemorialof  bis  miraculous  paiaage  over  the 

Jordan.    See  Croxi-kcii. 

4.  Laatly,  tiie  fgaratite  tise  of  tbe  (arm  "pillar,"  in 
reference  to  the  cloud  and  fire  accompanying  the  Israsl- 
ites  on  their  march  {Exod.  xxviii,9, 10;  Neh.  ix,  12; 
Pu.  xcix,  7),  or  as  in  Cant,  iii,  6  and  Rev.  x,  1,  is  plsinly 
derived  from  the  notion  of  an  isolated  column  not  sup- 
porting a  loofl  See  Fillah  of  CLoro  akd  Firil  A 
pillar  is  also  an  emblem  of  Gnoness  and  atcadfaitness 
(Jer.  i,  18)  Rev.  iii,  12),  and  of  (hat  which  sustains  or 
supports  (GiL  ii,  9 ;  1  Tim.  iii,l&).  In  the  Apociypha 
we  And  a  similar  metaphor  (Ecclus.  xxxvi,  21) :  "  He 

tliat  getteth  a  wife  beginneth  a  poasession,  a 

unto  himself,and  a  pillar  of  reau"   See  A 

PILLAR  is  in  architectural  language  (he  column 
supporting  the  arch.  In  the  iVonnoa  style  the  pillars 
are  generally  masaive,  and  are  frequently  circular,  with 
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Oil*  rotmi,  apind,  ugug,  raticnlilcd,  etc.  Id  plain 
bniMipga  ■  H)uare  or  rccungulu  pilkr,  or  pier,  ij  oeca- 
lionillf  fonnd;  ■  polrRonali  uauiUy  ocUgoiul,  pilUr  is 
tin  Hied,  eapfcUlly  lowarda  Ihe  end  of  Ibe  style,  uid  ia 
[leneniUT  o[  lighter  proparciona  thtn  nuat  of  thi  other 
kind*.  But,  beudei  th«e,  cliutared  or  compound  pil- 
t»B  arc  exttemeljr  Dunmooa  and  mach  varied ;  the 
umplot  of  them  ooiuiaca  of  ■  aquiie  with  one  or  inon 
rectan^tiUr  receeaea  at  each  comer,  but  a  more  common 
form  ia  one  reaemhiing  tbeae,  with  a  amall  cirnilai  >ha(t 
in  each  of  tba  reraaan,  aDd  a  larger  one,  aemicimilir,  on 
two  (or  on  each)  of  the  facea:  moat  of  the  canpound 
{ollarl  panak«  of  thka  arrangement,  though  other  va- 
in the  Earlif  i^tjAitt  ttyle  plain  drcnlar  01  octagonal 
•baft*  are  frequently  uaed,  capecially  in  plain  buildingi, 
but  maoj  other  and  more  complicated  kindi  of  pillan 
an  employed;  (hecommoneitoftheaeconaiwaofalarge 
eenml  ahalt,  which  ia  generally  circular,  with  amaller 
ahaAa  (uaoally  four)  round  it;  tbeae  are  freqoently  mads 
of  a  Bner  material  than  the  real,  and  poliahed,  but  tbeir 
are  ollen  worked  in  coiiraea  with  the  central  part  of  tbie 
pillar,  and  an  sometimei  fllletcdj  in  thii  ityle  the  pil- 
lan are  very  conalantly  banded. 


In  the  DtmrrOed  atyle  tb«  general  form  of  clnitered 
pillan  changea  from  a  circular  la  a  lozenge  ill  aped  ar- 

+   rangement,  or  to  a  aquan  placed 
diagonally, '    " 


a  larger  one, 
noulded;  Ihe 
amall  ihafta  and  aome  of  the 
moulding!  are  often  filleted ;  plain 
rfl  also  veiy  fre- 
quently employed  in  village  churches :  towardiihe  end 
of  thia  atyle  a  pillar  conaiating  of  four  small  thaAi  sep- 
arated by  a  deep  boDow  and  two  flUets  is  common,  aa  it 
i>  alio  in  the  Perpendicular  atyle,  but  the  hoUowa  are 
usually  shallower,  and  the  diapoaitioa  of  Ibe  fllleta  ia 
diffeteni, 

A  plain  octagonal  pillar  coationea  in  use  throughout 
the  Ftrpaidicmlar  style,  though  it  ia  not  ao  frequent  aa 
at  earlier  periods,  and  ita  sidca  are  occaaionally  alightly 
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hollowed.  In  Dcoiraled  work  a  few  of  the  mouldlnga 
of  the  piers  occaaionally  run  upinlo  Ihe  arches  and  form 
part  of  the  aichivoli,  a>  at  Bristol  Cathedral,  hut  in  Per- 
pendicular building*  this  aitangemenl  ii  much  more 
common,  and  in  some  casea  tbe  whole  of  iha  mouldings 
of  Ihe  pillan  are  continued  in  tbe  arches  without  any 
catrital  or  impost  between  them :  the  ionna  are  variona, 
hut  in  genenl  anangenHmt  they  nanaliy  partake  of  a 
aqnara  placed  diagonally ;  aometimea,  however,  they  are 
oontracted  in  breadth  ao  aa  lo  become  narrower  between 
the  archways  (IVom  east  to  wtat)  than  in  tbe  oppodte 
direction :  tbe  amall  shafts  attached  la  the  pillars  in  thia 
style  are  usually  plain  drcloi,  but  are  oecasioDally  fillet- 
ed, and  in  some  instances  are  hollow-sided  polygons. — 
Parker,  Glo-ary  0/ AnAUtcUtrr,  a.  v. 


0Hi»M>n4ha-Hnt,  c.  ISM. 

Pillar  or  Clocd  atcd  Firs.  According  lo  Exod. 
xiii,!lsq.  (comp,iiv,24;  Numb,iiv,H;  Neb.  ix,  1!, 
19),  tbe  laraelites  during  their  Journey  from  Egypt 
through  (he  desert  were  accompanied  in  tbe  day  by  a 
pillsi  of  cloud,  and  at  night  by  a  pillar  of  fire  (Heb. 
133  lias,  BM  11B3.  Sept  ariXo^  vt^i^K,  wupoc),  as 
a  guide  (comp.  eep.  Exod.  1I,  36  aq.)  and  protection 
<comp.  PsL  cv,  89  ;  Wisd.  X,  17),  snd  this  waited 
over  the  tabernacle  while  the  people  rested  (Exod.  xJ, 
34  sq.;  Numb,  ix,  1I>  aq.].  The  narrative  represents 
Jehovah  himself  aa  in  this  cloud  (comp.  also  Numb, 
liv,  11),  and  as  speaking  from  it  to  Moaea  (Kxod. 
xxxui,  9  sq.;  Numb,  xii,  5;  Deot.  Jcrii,  15).  Later 
writers  explain  thia  of  the  "wisdom"  of  God  (so^a, 
Wisd.  X,  17),  or  the  divine  Zo^oj  (q.  v.;  comp.  Philo, 
Optra,  i,  601).  Toland,  again,  and  after  him  many 
Dtbera,  explained  thia  appearance  naturally,  and  re- 
ferred it  to  the  fire  carried  in  a  veiHl  before  the  hoal, 
which  in  the  day  served  aa  a  guide  and  signal  by  ita 
smoke,  and  at  night  by  its  brigblness.  Von  dcr  Hart 
carried  this  opinion  so  far  as  id  hold  that  thia  dre  car- 
ried before  the  Ismelilea  waa  the  sacred  fire  preaerved 
upon  the  altar  from  the  time  of  Abraham  [Ephenterid. 
PkOti.  Diteurt.\\,  liB  tn.;  and  PAi/oJ.  ^'mfic.  Helmst. 
1696.  For  tbe  controversy  on  this  view,  see  Roaen- 
mUUci  on  Exod.  xiii,  SI ;  comp.  Fiirster,  in  Eicbhom's 
Atpcrf.  x,133  sq.).  Thia  cualom  ia  actually  obaerred 
by  canvana  in  the  East  at  the  present  day  (Harmer, 
Obttn.  i,  438  aq.;  Dacnpt.  dt  FEggpIr,  viii,  138), 
and  it  became  at  an  early  day  customary  with  armies 
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in  the  East,  espedaUy  in  tnirening  an  unknown  xegion 
(Curt  iii,  8,  9;  ▼,  2,  7;  hot  the  passages  sometimes 
qnotedi  Yeget.  JfiL  iii,  5 ;  Frontin.  Strateg,  ii,^3,  do  not 
refer  to  this.  Gomp.  esp.  on  the  custom,  Faber,  Ar* 
chaol  p.  244  sq. ;  Wol/aA.  Fragm,  p.  108  sq. ;  Bauer, 
/re6r.  Mythol.  i,  281  sq.).  Meanwhile  we  must  not  for- 
get that  it  is  the  evident  intention  of  the  historian  to 
narrate  a  miracle  (comp.  also  Psa.  Ixxviii,  14;  cv,  89; 
comp.  Diod.  Sic.  xvi,  66 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i,  160). 
The  following  monographs  on  this  subject  are  unimpor- 
tant :  Krause,  De  columna  igrttM  ac  nxAU  (Viteb.  1707) ; 
Friderici,  De  eoL  ign,  ei  nuL  (Leips.  1689) ;  Sahm,  I)e 
column,  ign,  ac  nuL  (Gedan.  1702) ;  Mttnden,  De  co- 
lumn.  nvh,  ei  igne  (Goslar,  1712),  and  many  others.  Fol- 
lowing this  national  recollection,  Isaiah  (iv,  5)  has  em- 
ployed the  figure  of  a  cloud  of  smoke  and  fire  hovering 
over  Zion  and  the  Temple  as  a  symbol  of  the  presence 
of  Jehovah,  in  his  picture  of  the  blessedness  of  the  the- 
ocracy (comp.  Ewald,  Itr,  Gesck,  ii,  167  sq.). — Winer,  ii, 
696.    See  Shckinaii. 

Pillar,  Plain  of  the  (nS^  "pbK;  Sept.  ry  /3a- 
\avnt  ry  ivpiry  rffQ  oriurifaQ ;  Alex,  omits  ry  evptry  ; 
Yulg.  guercnm  qua  atabat),  or  rather  ^  oak  o/thepiUar^^ 
— that  being  the  real  signification  of  the  Hebrew  word 
eldn ;  a  tree  which  stood  near  Shechem,  and  at  which 
the  men  of  Shechem  and  the  house  of  Millo  assembled, 
to  crown  Abimelech,  son  of  Gideon  (Judg.  ix,  6). 
There  is  nothing  said  by  which  its  position  can  be  as- 
certained. It  possibly  derived  its  name  of  MutHsab 
from  a  stone  or  pillar  set  up  under  it;  and  reasons  have 
already  been  adduced  for  believing  that  thia  tree  may 
have  been  the  same  with  that  under  which  Jacob  buried 
the  idols  and  idolatrous  trinkets  of  his  household,  and 
under  which  Joshua  erected  a  stone  as  a  testimony  of 
the  covenant  there  re-executed  between  the  people  and 
Jehovah.  See  Mbonemiu.  There  was  both  time  and 
opportunity  during  the  period  of  commotion  which  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  Joshua  for  this  sanctuary  to  return 
into  the  hands  of  the  Ganaanites,  and  the  stone  left 
standing  there  by  Joshua  to  become  appropriated  to 
idolatrous  purposes  as  one  of  the  matstsebi^  in  which 
the  religion  of  the  aborigines  of  the  Holy  Land  delight- 
ed. Siee  Idolatry.  The  terms  in  which  Joshua 
speaks  of  this  very  stone  (Josh,  xxiv,  27)  almost  seem 
to  overstep  the  bounds  of  mere  imageiy,  and  would 
suggest  and  warrant  its  being  afterwards  regarded  as 
endowed  with  miraculous  qualities,  and  therefore  a  fit 
object  for  veneration.  Especially  would  this  be  the 
case  if  the  singular  expression,  "  It  hath  heard  all  the 
words  of  Jehovah  our  God  tohich  he  spake  to  us"  were 
intended  to  indicate  that  this  stone  had  been  brought 
from  Sinai,  Jordan,  or  some  other  scene  of  the  commu- 
nications of  Jehovah  with  the  people.  The  Samaritans 
still  show  a  range  of  stones  on  the  summit  of  Gcrizim 
as  those  brought  from  the  bed  of  Jordan  by  the  twelve 
tribes.— Smith.    See  Oak. 

Pillar  OF  Salt.    See  Lot. 

Pillar  Salnta,  devotees  who  stood  on  the  tops  of 
lofty  pillars  for  many  years  in  fulfilment  of  religious 
TOWS.  The  first  who  originated  this  practice  was  Sim- 
eon, a  native  of  Syria,  who  was  bom  about  A.D.  890. 
In  early  youth  he  entered  a  monastery  near  Antioch, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  most  rigid  exercises 
of  mortification  and  abstinence.  Having  been  expelled 
fh}m  the  monastery  for  bis  excessive  austerities,  he 
retired  to  the  adjacent  mountain,  where  he  took  up 
hia  residence  first  in  a  cave,  and  then  in  a  little  cell, 
where  he  immured  himself  for  three  years.  Next  he 
removed  to  the  top  of  a  mountain,  where  he  chained 
himself  to  a  rock  for  several  years.  His  fame  had  now 
become  so  great  that  crowds  of  visitors  thronged  to  see 
him.  "  Incommoded  by  the  pressure  of  the  crowd,"  we 
are  told,  **  he  erected  a  pillar  on  which  he  might  stand, 
elevated  at  first  six  cubits,  and  ending  with  forty.  The 
top  of  the  pillar  was  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  balustrade.  .  Here  he  stood  dav  and 


night  in  all  weathers.  Through  the  night,  till  9  AAL, 
he  was  constantly  in  prayer,  often  spreading  forth  hia 
hands  and  bowing  so  low  that  his  forehead  touched  hia 
toes.  A  b}*stander  once  attempted  to  count  the  number 
of  these  successive  prostrations,  and  he  counted  till  they 
amounted  to  1244.  At  9  o'clock  A.M.  he  began  to  ad- 
dress the  admiring  crowd  below,  to  hear  and  answer 
their  questions,  to  send  messages  and  write  letters,  etc, 
for  he  took  concern  in  the  welfare  of  the  churches,  and 
corresponded  with  bishops,  and  even  emperors.  To- 
wards evening  he  suspended  his  intercourse  with  this 
world,  and  betook  himself  again  to  converse  with  God 
till  the  following  day.  He  generally  ate  but  ooce-a 
week,  never  slept,  wore  a  long  sheepskin  robe,  and  a 
cap  of  the  same.  His  beard  was  very  long,  and  bis 
frame  extremely  emaciated.  In  this  manner  he  ia  re- 
ported to  have  spent  thirty-seven  years,  and  at  last,  in 
his  sixty-ninth  year,  to  have  expired  unobserved  in  a 
praying  attitude,  in  which  no  one  ventured  to  disturb 
him  till  after  three  days,  when  Anthony,  his  disciple  and 
biographer,  mounting  the  pillar,  found  that  his  spirit 
had  departed,  and  his  holy  body  was  emitting  a  de- 
lightful odor.  His  remains  were  borne  in  pomp  to  An- 
tioch,  in  order  to  be  the  safeguard  of  that  unwalled 
town,  and  innumerable  miracles  were  performed  at  his 
shrine.  His  pillar  also  was  so  venerated  that  it  was 
literally  enclosed  with  chapels  and  monasteries  for  some 
ages.  Simeon  was  so  averse  to  women  that  he  never 
aUowed  one  to  come  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  his 
pillar.  Even  his  own  mother  was  debarred  this  privi- 
lege till  after  her  death,  when  her  corpse  was  brought 
to  him,  and  he  now  restored  her  to  life  for  a  short  time 
that  she  might  see  him,  and  converse  with  him  a  little 
before  she  ascended  to  heaven.*'  Another  Simeon  Sty- 
lites  is  mentioned  by  Evagrius  as  having  lived  in  the 
6th  century.  In  his  childhood  he  mounted  hia  pillar 
near  Antioch,  and  is  said  to  have  occupied  it  sixty- 
eight  years.  The  example  of  Simeon  was  afterwards 
followed,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  by  many  persons 
in  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  pillar  eawte  were  found  in 
the  East  even  in  the  12th  century,  when  the  StylUes^  as 
they  were  termed  by  the  Greeks,  were  abolished.  This 
order  of  saints  never  found  a  footing  in  the  West,  and 
when  one  Wulfilaieus  attempted  to  commence  the  prac- 
tice in  the  German  territory'  of  Treves,  the  neighboring 
bishops  destroyed  his  pillar,  and  prevented  him  from 
carr}'ing  his  purpose  into  effect.  See  Gardner,  Faiths 
of  the  World,  ii,  662. 

Pilled  (Gen.  XXX,  87,  88)  is  a  rendering  of  b^B, 

patsdlj  to  strip  off  the  bark,  being  the  same  as 
^*  strakes,"  L  e.  stre^,  in  the  same  connection  (ver.  57). 
Peelkd  (Isa.  xviii,  2;  Ezek.  xxix,  18),  however,  is  a 

different  word  in  the  original,  13'^ Q,  mardt,  signifying 
to  polish.  The  verb  ^*  to  pill"  appears  in  Old  English  as 
identical  in  meaning  with  ''to  peel = to  strip,"  and  in 
this  sense  is  used  in  the  above  passages  from  Genesis. 
Of  the  next  stage  in  its  meaning  as = plunder,  we  have 
traces  in  the  word  "•  pillage,"  pilfer.  If  the  difference 
between  the  two  forms  be  more  than  accidental,  it  would 
seem  as  if,  in  the  English  of  the  17th  century,  ^  peel" 
was  used  for  the  latter  signification.  The  '*  people  scat- 
tered and  peeled"  are  generally  interpreted  to  mean 
those  that  have  been  plundered  of  all  they  have.  Comp. 

"  Peelins  their  prisoners.**— Milton.  P,  R,  iv. 
"To  peel  the  chief«,  the  people  to  devonr." 

— Dryden,  Homers  Iliad  (Richardson). 

The  soldiers  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  army  (Ezek.  xxix, 
18),  however,  have  their  shoulder  peelti  in  the  literal 
sense.  The  skin  is  worn  off  with  carrying  earth  to  pile 
up  the  mounds  during  the  protracted  siege  of  Tyre.  See 
Ttrk. 

Pil(l)more  (also  spelled  Pilmoor),  Joseph,  D.D., 
an  early  Episcopal  minister  in  America,  was  bom  at 
Tadmouth,  Yorkshire,  England,  about  1784,  and  was 
educated  at  Kingswocd,  the  school  of  John  Wesley,  un- 
der whom  ho  had  been  previously  converted.    On  com- 
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pleting  bis  ttadies,  Filmore  became  t  U13'  belper  in  tbe 
Metbmlist  itinenmt  ministxyi  and  labored  in  tbis  way 
for  many  years  through  EngUnd,  Scotland,  and  Wales. 
His  ministerial  certificate  from  Mr.  Wesley  represents 
him  as  "  baring  grace,  gifts,  and  success  or  fruit  in  the 
work.**  His  word  was  blessed  everywhere.  His  ap- 
pearance and  preaching  were  impressive.  Mr.  Pil- 
more's  manly  form,  tall  and  erect,  his  sympathising 
spirit,  earnest  zeal  and  prayers,  all  united  to  make  strong 
and  lasting  impressions.  In  1769  he  came  to  America, 
and  preached  throughout  tbe  colonies.  .  Stevens  says 
Pilmore  had  many  hair-breadth  escapes  of  life  and  limb 
in  his  wide  journeys.  At  Charleston,  S.  C,  he  could 
lind  no  place  to  use  for  preaching  except  the  theatre, 
and  while  earnestly  delivering  a  sermon,  suddenly  the 
uble  used  for  a  pulpit,  with  the  chair  he  occupied,  all 
at  once  disappeared  through  a  trap-door  to  the  cellar. 
This  was  a  wicked  contrivance  of  the  *<  baser  sort." 
Nothing  discouraged,  however,  the  preacher,  springing 
upon  the  stage,  with  the  table,  invited  the  audience  to 
the  adjoining  yard,  adding  pleasantly,  "  Come  on,  my 
friends,  we  will,  by  the  grace  of  God,  defeat  the  devil 
this  time,  and  not  be  beat  by  him  from  our  work,"  and 
then  quietly  finished  his  discourse.  The  fruits  of  his 
Christian  labors  appeared  in  the  conversion  of  many 
souls.  Wherever  he  appeared  large  crowds  attended 
his  ministry,  and  listened  to  his  Master's  message. 
With  the  Wesleyan  preachers  generally,  Pilmore  re- 
tired from  his  ministerial  work  during  the  troublesome 
times  of  the  American  Revolution.  In  1783  he  joined 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  soon  after 
ordained.  He  now  became  rector  of  Trinity  (Oxford), 
All  Saiots  (Lower  Dublin),  and  St.  Thomas  (Wbite- 
maish).  After  the  establishment  of  peace  in  this  year 
he  returned  to  America,  and  next  served  St.  Paul's, 
Philadelphia,  and  thence  removed  to  Christ  Church, 
New  York,  of  which  he  was  chosen  rector  in  1804. 
Notwithstanding  the  interdiction  of  "  Old  Trinity,"  he 
preached  with  great  acceptance  and  usefulness  during 
ten  years,  and  then  was  chosen  rector  of  St.  PauFs, 
Philadelphia,  in  1814.  Mr.  Pilmore*s  congregation  in 
New  Tork  became  well  known  for  its  evangelical  piety, 
and  some  of  its  communicants  were  on  terms  of  inti- 
mate friendship  with  the  members  of  the  old  John 
Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  During  the  year 
1821  this  faithful  and  aged  minister's  mental  powers 
exhibited  evidences  of  failure,  and  this,  with  bodily  in- 
disposition, made  it  necessary  for  him  to  have  an  as- 
sistant. The  Rev.  Mr.  Benjamin  was  chosen.  Con- 
tinuing gradually  to  fail,  Pilmore  departed  this  life 
July  24, 1825.  Dr.  Pilmore  was  a  faithful  minister  of 
God,  and  wherever  he  preached  gathered  a  large  body 
of  communicants.  He  left  many  bequests  for  charitable 
purposes.  He  is  the  author  of  a  Narrative  of  Labors  in 
South  WaJea  (1825),  and  of  a  Description  ofTrcmtU  and 
TriaU  and  Preaching  in  the  Colonies  of  New  York^  New 
Jersey  J  Ddawaref  Pennsylvania,  3faryland,  and  Virginia, 
which  was  never  published.  See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the 
Amer.  Pulpit,  v,  266 ;  DLsoeway,  in  the  A^.  K.  Methodist, 
No.  178;  Lives  ofEmineni  Philadelphians  (1859). p. 801. 
(J.H.W.) 

Pillo^ir  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  three  very 
different  Hebrew  and  one  Greek  word.  The  proper 
term  is  in  the  plur.  niSMI^Q,  meraashdth  (Gen.  xxviii, 
11,  18,  elsewhere  ^  bolster"),  which  denotes  simply  a 
place  for  laying  the  head.  In  that  passage  we  read 
that  **  Jacob  took  of  the  stones  of  that  place  [Haran], 
and  put  them  for  his  pillows,  and  lay  down  in  that 
place  to  sleep."  The  Hebrew  word  would  be  more 
properly  rendered  ^  towards  the  head."  Similarly  our 
Lord  employed  either  the  bench  or  possibly  some  cush- 
bn  or  rug  upon  it,  when  asleep  upon  the  boat  (vpoC" 
u^dKoMV,  Mark  iv,  88).  See  Bkd.  The  PDS,  ibe'- 
»eik  (also  in  the  plur.),  of  Ezek.  xiil,  18, 20,  however, 
deaigiiates  a  cushion  or  soft  pad  nsed  in  some  way  for 
magical  enticemeDt,  perhaps  one  of  the  meretricious 


luxuries  of  the  females  alluded  to.  See  Armhouu  In 
1  Sam.  xix,  13, 16,  the  Heb.  word  b  *^*^!13,  hdnr,  some- 
thing braided  or  plaited,  hoice  usually  thought  to  be  a 
quilt  or  mattress.    See  Bolster. 

What  kind  of  pillows  the  Hebrews  used  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing,  but  the  ancient  Egyptians  had  pil- 
lows of  wood  formed  to  receive  the  head  when  resting 
on  their  couches,  and  these  no  doubt  had  a  cushion 
stuffed  with  feathers,  or  other  soft  material.  Specimens 
of  these  wooden  pillows  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum (Wilkinson,  A  nc,  Egyptians,  i,  71 ).  ^  Hardy  trav- 
ellers, like  Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii,  11,  18)  and  Elijah  (1 
Kings  xix,  6),  sleeping  on  the  bare  ground,  would  make 
use  of  a  stone  for  this  purpose ;  and  soldiers  on  the  march 
had  probably  no  softer  resting-place  (1  Sam.xxvi,7,ll, 
12, 16).  Possibly  both  Saul  and  Elijah  may  have  used 
the  water-bottle  which  they  carried  as  a  bolster,  and  if 
this  were  the  case,  David's  midnight  adventure  becomes 
more  conspicuously  daring.  The  '  pillow*  of  goats*  hair 
which  Michal*s  cunning  put  in  the  place  of  the  bolster  in 
her  husband's  bed  (xix,  18, 16)  was  probably,  as  Ewald 
suggests,  a  net  or  curtain  of  goats'  hair,  to  protect  the 
sleeper  from  the  mosquitoes  {GescK  iii,  101,  note),  like 
the  *  canopy'  of  Holofomes"  (Smith).    See  Slbkp. 


Ancient  Egyptian  Wooden  Pillow. 

Pillsbury,  Ithamar,  an  American  Presbyterian 
evangelist  and  missionary,  was  bom  in  Dracutt,  Mass., 
Aug.  22, 1794.  His  parents  being  both  very  pious,  his 
early  discipline  and  religious  training  were  very  strict 
and  thorough.  He  prosecuted  his  academic  course 
under  many  difficulties  and  discouragements,  being 
obliged  to  interrupt  his  studies  from  time  to  time  and 
to  engage  in  teaching,  in  order  to  raise  funds.  He  en- 
tered Union  Academy,  in  Plainfield,  N.  H.,  in  1815 ; 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  October,  1822;  studied 
theology  in  New  York  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Drs. 
Gardiner  Spring  and  £.  W.  Baldwin ;  was  licensed  in 
October,  1824,  and  on  June  19, 1825,  was  at  his  own  re- 
quest and  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Pre8b3rtery 
ordained  as  an  evangelist.  For  several  months  after 
he  labored  as  city  missionary  in  and  around  the  cities 
of  New  York  and  Boston.  The  character  and  results 
of  his  labore  in  those  two  cities  laid  tbe  foundation  for 
that  extensive  system  of  religious  effort  which  aims  at 
the  spiritual  good  of  the  poor  and  destitute,  known  as 
City  Missions.  Desirous  of  a  pastoral  charge,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1827,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  supply  the 
Chnreh  at  Smithtown,  Long  Island,  for  one  year,  but 
continued  to  labor  in  that  capacity  until  April,  1830, 
when  he  was  installed  their  regular  pastor.  At  his  own 
request,  in  1888  this  relation  was  dissolved,  and  until 
May,  1834,  he  spent  the  time  in  travelling  as  an  agent 
of  the  American  Sunday-School  Union.  In  1835  he 
was  appointed  a  commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly 
at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  after  which  he  started  on  a  tour  of 
exploration  to  the  state  of  Illinois,  with  a  view  to  the 
founding  of  a  colony.  In  September  of  the  same  year 
he  returned  to  New  York,  and  succeeded  in  organizing 
a  company  with  a  capital  of  some  $40,000,  to  be  in- 
vested ''in  the  purchase  of  land,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  colony  for  promoting  the  cause  of  education  and 
piery  in  the  state  of  Illinois."    From  this  time  onward 
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to  the  end  of  hia  life  he  was  identified  with  the  West, 
especially  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  .To  the  scheme  of 
Christian  colonization  he  gave  much  thought,  time,  la- 
bor, and  prayer.  From  the  spring  of  1836  hb  labors 
as  a  missionary  and  an  evangelist  fairly  set  in;  and 
with  untiring  energy  and  devotion  he  addressed  him- 
self to  his  work.  He  organized  fourteen  churches,  and 
assisted  at  the  organization  of  several  others.  In  1837 
was  organized  the  Church  at  Andover,  in  the  Andover 
colony,  and  ia  1841  he  was  installed  its  pastor,  and  con- 
tinued to  minister  unto  it  until  September,  1849.  In 
May,  1850,  he  was  installed  pastor  at  Princeton,  Bureau 
Co.,  where  he  had  previou^y  organized  a  Church ;  in 
1853  he  was  chosen  president  of  McDonough  College, 
at  Biacomb ;  in  1855  he  began  to  labor  as  stated  supply 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Macomb;  in  1860  he 
returned  to  Andover,  and  took  charge  of  the  Church 
which  he  founded  there.  He  died  April  20, 1862.  Mr. 
PiUsbury  was  a  prudent  and  wise  counsellor,  a  sincere 
and  constant  friend,  and  an  able  and  faithful  minister 
of  the  GospeL  See  Wilson,  PreA,  Hid,  A  Imanac,  1863, 
p.  195.    (J.L.&) 

Pilot  (bsn,  diobil,  Ezek.  xxvii,  8,  27>29),  Uterally 
a  HeersmaUt  a  mariner,  is  also  rendered  in  our  version 
(Jonah  i,  6)  "ship-master;"  but  in  the  passage  in  £ze- 
kiel  it  is  used  in  a  figurative  sense  for  the  chief  rulers 
or  counsellors  of  the  Tynans.    See  Ship. 

Pilsbury,  Phikeas,  Elder,  a  famous  early  Amer- 
ican Baptist  minister,  flourished  in  Maitie  in  1804.  He 
was  uneducated,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term, 
but  was  called  ^  a  son  of  thunder"  on  account  of  his 
boldness  and  ability.  He  was  extremely  eccentric,  and 
many  curious  incidents  in  his  personal  history  are  told, 
but  nothing  can  be  related  here  of  any  interest  to  the 
general  inquirer. 

Pilsen,  Francis,  a  Flemish  painter  and  engraver 
who  flourished  at  Ghent  about  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century.  He  studied  under  Robert  van  Audenarde.  Lit- 
tle is  known  of  his  painting ;  but  there  are  a  few  prints 
by  him,  among  which  are  •the  following :  Vir^  and  In- 
fofU  Jestts  ;  Conversion  of  St,  Bavon ;  a  St,  Francigf  after 
JRubens ;  The  Martyrdom  of  St,  Blaize,  after  G.  de  Gray- 
er.   See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  ii,  697. 

FU'tai  (Heb.P»&ay',  ''aio,  my  ddicerances;  SepL 
9cAf  n),  the  representative  of  the  priestly  house  of  Mo- 
adiah,  or  Maadiah,  in  the  time  of  Joiakim,  the  son  of 
Jeshua;  apparently  one  of  the  priests  who  returned  to 
Jerusalem  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xii,  17)#    B.C.  445. 

Pilaarro,  Abbakam  Israel,  of  Amsterdam,  a  Jew- 
ish litterateur,  was  of  Portuguese  origin,  and  flourished 
in  Italy  near  the  opening  of  this  century.  He  wrote 
DiKur§08  y  expoticiones  tobre  la^ara  de  Jeiida, an  ex- 
position of  Jacob's  prophecy,  entitled  "  the  Sceptre  of 
Judah,"  in  which  he  complains  of  the  unfair  manner  in 
which  Christians  expound  the  Scriptures,  of  their  un- 
fitness for  such  a  task,  and  the  danger  of  confuting  their 
interpretations.  On  account  of  its  odious  contents  it 
was  suppressed  by  the  leaders  of  the  congregation  (a 
MS.  copy  of  this  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  Saracin 
Library).  See  De  Rossi,  Diziotuirio  ttorico  deyli  autori 
JEbrei,  p.  264 ;  id.  BibL  Jud,  Antichrist,  (Parma,  1800),  p. 
92 ;  Wolf,  BibL  Hebr,  iii,  42 ;  De  Long,  BiJU.  Sacra,  ii, 
594  (where  the  author  is  called  Bizaro) ;  Lindo,  Bist, 
of  the  Jews  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  p.  869.     (B.  P.) 

Plmentel,  Abraham  ha-Koiien,  a  Jewish  rabbi, 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Saul  Mortera,  and  afterwards  rabbi  at  the 
academy  Keter  Tora  of  Amsterdam,  and  lastly  rabbi  of 
the  congregation  of  the  Sephardim  at  Hambuig.  He 
wrote   "ins    T\T\^TQ  on  Jewish  rites,  in  three  parts 

(Amsterd.  1668)  :~academic  treatises  in  the  Portuguese 
language,  under  the  title  Qfiestoens  et  discourses  ac<i- 

demicosy  que  oompoz  et  recitan  na  iUustre  Academia  "^HS 


tW\T\  etjwUamenie  aiguns  sermons  eompostos  par  o  dit- 
to  (Hamb.  1688).  See  Wolf,  BiU,  J7«5r.  i,  97;  iii,  68 
sq. ;  De  Rossi,  Dixionario  storioo  degli  autori  Ebrei,  p. 
264  (Germ.  transL  by  Hamberger) ;  FUrst,  BibL  Jud,  iii, 
101.    (RP.) 

Pin  (*in^  yaihid),  a  tent-ptHy  spoken  of  the  copper 
pegs  driven  into  the  ground  to  hold  the  cords  of  the 
court  (Exod.  xxvii,  19;  xxxv,  18;  zxxviii,  20,  81; 
xxxiz,  40;  Numb,  iii,  87;  iv,  82),  or  for  any  other 
purpose  (Judg.  xvi,  14;  £zek.,xv,  8),  being  the  same 
word  elsewhere  usually  rendered  ^'nail"  (Judg.  iv,  21, 
22;  V,  26;  Ezra  ix,  8;  Isa.  xxii,  22,  25;  Zech.  x,  4); 
occasionally  "  stake"  (Isa.  xxxiii,  20 ;  liv,  2),  once  **  pad- 
dle" (Deut.  xxiii,  13).    See  Nail. 

Pins,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word,  used  for  fas- 
tening the  dress,  were  no  doubt  in  use  among  the  He- 
brews, as  we  know  they  were  among  the  Egyptians, 
but  they  wero  frequently  made  of  bone  or  wood,  and 
bore  a  considerable  resemblance  to  skewers,  as  did  thoee 
used  even  in  England  till  a  comparatively  recent  period. 
The  forms  of  the  Egyptian  pins  may  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum.  "  Pins  and  needles  were  among  the 
articles  of  the  toilet  which  have  occasionally  been  found 
in  the  tombs.  The  former  are  frequently  of  consider- 
able length,  with  large  gold  heads ;  and  some,  of  a  dif- 
ferent form,  tapering  graduaUy  to  a  point,  merely  bound 
with  gold  at  the  upper  end,  without  any  projecting  heed 
(seven  or  eight  inches  in  length),  appear  to  have  been 
intended  for  arranging  the  plaits  or  curls  of  hair,  like 
those  used  in  England  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  for 
nearly  the  same  purpose"  (WUkinson,  Anc  Egypt,  ii, 
844).    See  Crispivg-pin. 


Ancient  Egyptian  Toilet-pins. 


Pinart,  Michel,  a  French  Orientalist,  was  bom  in 
July,  1659,  at  Sens.  His  parents  died  when  he  was 
very  young,  and  left  him  penniless.  Admitted  by  the 
protection  of  the  abb6  Boileau,  grand-vicar  at  Sens,  in 
the  community  of  Germain  Gillot,  he  leamed  there 
Latin,  Greek,  and  the  elements  of  Hebrew.  He  was 
sufficiently  proficient  in  the  latter  language  to  be  able 
to  help  father  Thomassin  in  his  Glossaire.  He  ob- 
tained a  situation  as  tutor  at  the  College  Mazarin,  and 
in  1712  was  appointed  theologist  of  the  chapter  of  Sens. 
He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Academic  des  Inscrip- 
tions since  1706.  The  **  Collections"  of  this  company 
and  the  *^  Journal  des  Savans"  contain  several  memoirs 
of  him.  He  died  at  Sens  July  8, 1717.— Hoefer,  Abater. 
Biog,  Genirale,  xl,  248.' 

Pinault,  Pierre  Olivier,  a  French  writer  who 
flourished  in  the  second  half  of  last  century,  was  a 
member  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  is  the  author 
of,  Ju^ement  parti  sur  les  Jisuites  paries  grands  hommes 
de  TEglise  et  de  VEtat  (1761, 12mo):— j^a  nouveUe  phi- 
hsophie  devoiUe  (1770,  12mo): — and  Origins  des  maux 
de  FEglise  (1787, 12mo).  He  published  a  new  edition 
of  Hericourt's  Lois  ecclesiastiques  de  France  (1771,  fol.), 
and  some  translations  of  Portuguese  and  Italian  works. 
— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Generale,  xl,  248. 

Pinchon,  Gcillausie,  a  French  prelate  of  note, 
was  bom  in  the  parish  of  St.  Alban.  near  St.  Brienc,  in 
1 184.  He  took  holy  orders  in  1207,  and  was  made  canon 
of  St.  Brieuc;  then  of  St.  Gatien  de  Tours;  and,  in 
1220,  bishop  of  St.  Brieuc.  Pierre  Mauderc,  duke  of 
Brittany,  made  an  attempt  at  that  time  to  encroach 
upon  the  secular  rights  which  the  bishops  of  the  prov- 
ince enjoyed  in  their  bishoprics,  and  he  issued  ordi- 
nances by  which  the  clergy  were  deprived  of  their 
most  important  privileges.  Guillanme,  acting  in  ao- 
ooid  with  the  other  prelates  of  the  duchy,  exoommnoi- 
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cated  Uaaderc,  who,  haying  aasembled  a  nixrober  of 
bis  barons  at  Kedon,  decided  that  the  bishopa  should 
be  banished.  Guillaume  retired  to  Poitien,  where  he 
acted,  for  some  time,  as  coadjutor  of  Philippe,  bishop 
of  that  city,  during  a  severe  illness  of  this  prelate  (1229). 
His  rights  having  been  recognised  by  Pierre  Mauderc, 
he  returned  to  his  see  in  I'i^l,  and  kept  busy  during 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  reforming  the  abuses  which  had 
spread  among  the  clergy  during  his  absence,  and  con> 
tinuing  the  reconstruction  of  his  cathedral.  Guillaume 
Pichuu  died  at  St  Brieuc  July  29, 1234.  He  was  can- 
onized by  Innocent  III  in  1247.  His  complete  relics 
were  discovered  in  1847  in  the  cathedraL  The  Church 
of  St.  Brieuc  and  of  Treguier  devotes  to  his  memory  the 
29th  of  July.— Hoefer,  Now.  Bwg.  GeiUraie,  xl,  248. 

Pinckard,  Patrick  M.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  near  the  opening  of 
the  present  century.  He  was  converted  about  1840, 
and  in  1844  entered  the  itinerant  ranks  of  the  Methodist 
ministr>%  and  preached  successfully  until  1870  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Missouri  Conference.  During  this 
long  term  of  ministerial  life  he  was  employed  in  circuit, 
station,  and  district  work ;  also  in  the  agency  of  Cen- 
tral College,  and,  later,  as  the  depositary  in  St.  Louis  of 
the  Book-house  of  Missouri  Methodism,  in  all  of  which 
places  of  trust  and  respcmsibility  he  gained  the  approval, 
confidence,  and  esteem  of  his  brethren  and  the  Church. 
He  died  Sept.  23, 1871.  See  Minutes  of  A  mual  Conf. 
M.  E,  Ckwchy  SoutAy  1872,  p.  738.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Pincluiey  Lecttures  are  a  series  of  sermons,  for 
the  foundation  of  which  Charles  Pinckney,  chief-justice 
of  South  Carolina  under  the  provincial  government 
(father  of  the  late  general  C  C.  Pinckney),  provided. 
He  died  in  1758,  and  by  his  last  will  directed  that  two 
sermons,  in  May  and  November,  annually,  being  on  the 
first  Wednesday  after  the  second  Tuesday  in  each  of 
these  months,  should  be  preached  in  St.  Philip's  Church, 
Charleston,  on  the  **  greatness  of  God,  and  his  goodness 
to  all  creatures,"  with  the  view,  as  he  states,  **  to  en- 
courage and  promote  religious  and  virtuous  principles 
and  practices  among  us,  and  to  raise  an  ardent  love  of 
the  Deity  in  us ;  and  in  order  to  excite  an  emulation  in 
my  wealthy  countrymen,  whose  abilities  and  fortunes 
will  better  enable  them  thereto,  for  establishing  lectures 
among  us,  in  humble  imitation  of  those  founded  by  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Boyle  in  Great  Britain."  For  effecting  these 
pious  purposes,  the  will  states,  "  I  do  hereby  charge  my 
said  mansion  and  land  and  buildings  in  CoUeton  Square, 
devised  to  my  eldest  son,  with  the  payment  of  five  guin- 
eas yearly,  and  every  year  forever,  unto  such  lectures.*^ 
—Staunton,  Ecdes,  Did.  s.  v. 

Pinczovlaiis,  a  Socinian  sect,  so  named  after  the 
town  of  Pinczow,  Poland,  where  its  leaders  resided. 
The  Pinczovians  were  usually  called  "  Unitarian  Breth- 
ren," but  they  deserved  to'  be  called  Arians  (q.  v.) 
rather  than  Socinians  (q.  v.).  It  is  true,  some  of  the 
principal  doctors  among  them  were  Inclined  towards 
those  views  of  Jesus  Christ  which  aflerwards  were  the 
common  views  of  the  Socinian  sect;  but  the  greater 
part  of  them  agreed  with  the  Arians,  and  affirmed  that 
the  Saviour  was  produced  by  God  the  Father  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  but  that  he  was  greatly 
inferior  to  the  Father,  and  so  also  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
begotten,  and  is  inferior  to  the  Father.  This  is  very 
dearly  Uught  by  George  Schomann  in  his  Testameniurn, 
published  by  Sand  (p.  194-5) :  «  Sub  id  fere  tempus  (A.D. 
1566)  ex  rhapsodiis  Lalii  Socitii  quidam  fratres  dice- 
runt,  Dei  fllinm  non  esse  secundam  Trinitatis  personam 
patii  oo^SBsentialem  et  cosequalem,  sed  hominem  Jesum 
Christum,  ex  Spiritn  Sancto  conceptnm,  ex  virgine  Ma- 
ria natam,  cmcifixum  et  resuscitatum;'a  quibus  nos 
commoniti,  sacras  litteras  perscrutari,  persuasi  sumus." 
These  words  most  clearly  show  that  the  Pinczoviant  (as 
they  were  called  before  they  separated  from  the  Be- 
formed  in  1565)  professed  to  believe  in  a  Trinitv  of  some 
sort,  and  dul  not  divest  Jesos  Christ  of  all 'divinity. 


Besides,  Schomann  was  a  doctor  of  great  authority 
among  them;  and  in  the  year  1565  (as  he  himself  in- 
forms us),  he  contended  at  the  convention  of  Petricow 
(pro  uno  Deo  patri)  for  one  God  the  Faiher^  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Keformed,  who,  he  says  (Deum  trinum  de- 
fendebant),  maintained  a  threefold  God,  Yet  in  the 
following  year  he,  with  others,  was  induced  by  the  pa- 
pers of  Ltclius  Socinus  to  so  alter  his  sentiments  that 
he  denied  Christ  to  be  a  divine  person.  He,  therefore, 
with  his  Pinczovian  flock,  before  this  time  must  nec- 
essarily have  been,  not  a  Socinian,  but  an  Arian.  See 
Poland.     (J.H.W.) 

Pindar,  John  Hothcbsall,  an  English  divine,  was 
bom  in  1794.  He  graduated  at  Caiua  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1816,  and  became  principal  of  Codrington 
College,  Barbadoes.  He  was  afterwards  canon  residen- 
tiary and  prebendary  of  Wells  Cathedral,  and  principal 
of  Wells  Theological  College,  which  latter  office  he  re- 
signed in  1865.  He  died  at  West  Malvern,  £ng.,  April 
16, 1868.  He  published  a  volume  of  Sermons  on  Com- 
mon  Prayer: — Sermons  on  the  Ordination  Service: — 
Sermons  on  the  Holy  Days  of  the  Church : — Expository 
Discourses  on  the  Epistle  to  Timothy  ;  and  some  Lectures, 
— Appleton's  A  nnual  Cyclop,  viii,  592. 

Finder,  Thomas,  a  Wesleyan  preacher  of  some  note, 
was  bom  at  West  Stockwith,  near  Gainsborough,  Eng., 
Sept.  22, 1774.  He  was  converted  through  Methodist 
agency  in  1795  at  Sheffield.  He  felt  called  of  God  to 
the  work  of  the  holy  miuiatrr,  and  in  1799  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  Thetford  Circuit.  Thence  for  thirty-five  years 
he  labored  on  in  a  most  exemplary  discharge  of  his  pas- 
toral and  ministerial  functions.  In  all  the  circuits  in 
which  he  travelled  he  was  highly  and  deservedly  es- 
teemed, both  in  his  public  and  private  capacity.  As  a 
preacher,  though  not  great,  he  was  striking,  faithful, 
and  impressive.  As  a  pastor,  he  was  most  tender  and 
sympathizing.  He  died  Aug.  27,  1835. — WesL  Meth, 
Mag,  1886,  p.  719 ;  1838,  art.  i. 

Pineda,  Jnan  de  (1),  a  learned  Franciscan  monk, 
was  bom  at  Seville  in  1557.  After  entering  the  order 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  carefully  advanced  in  clas- 
sical learning,  and  then  instmcted  in  theology.  As  a 
student,  he  bore  the  reputation  of  great  cradition,  espe- 
cially ui  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Oriental  languages. 
He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Inquisition  in  Anda- 
lusia, and  was  commissioned  by  cardinal  Zapata  to  visit 
the  principal  libraries  of  Spain,  in  order  to  register  those 
works  which  might  be  obnoxious  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic religion.  The  result  of  his  inquiry  was  an  Index 
novus  Librorum  Prohibitorum  (Seville,  1631),  published 
by  order  of  cardinal  Zapata,  grand-inquisitor  of  Spain. 
Pineda  published  a  version  of  Theodore  Pdtar's  Catena 
Grmcorum  Patrum  in  Proverbia  Sahmonis,  He  also 
published  Commentarius  in  Job  (Madrid,  1597,  2  vols. 
foL) : — Pralectio  sacra  in  Canticum  CaiUicorum  (Seville, 
1602) : — Sahmo  PrcBviuSy  sive  de  Pebus  Salomottis  Regis 
(Lyons,  1609,  libri  octo) : — Commentarius  in  Ecdesiastai 
(Antwerp,  1620).  He  died  at  Seville  Jan.  27,  1637.— 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generale,  xl,  261. 

Pineda,  Juan  de  (2),  another  Spanish  divine,  was 
bom  at  Medina  del  Campo  in  the  16th  century,  and  has 
frequently  been  confounded  with  the  preceding.  He 
belonged  to  theOrderof  the  Jesuits,  and  published  Jlis" 
toria  maraviUosa  de  S»  Juan-Baptista  (Salamancs,  1574, 
4to) : — La  Monarquia  EccUstcutica,  o  Historia  Univer- 
sal del  Mundo  (ibid.  1588, 14  vols.  fol. ;  Barcelona,  1594, 
1620);  AgricuUura  Christiana  que  contiene  xxxv^dialo- 
gos  familiares  (ibid.  1589,  2  vol&  foL).  Many  other 
works  of  his  remain  unpublished. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
Ginirale,  xl,  202. 

Pinedo,  Thomas  de  (called  in  the  synagogue 
Isaac),  a  noted  Jewish  litterateur  of  the  17th  century, 
was  bom  in  1614  in  Spain,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  bis 
native  country  and  seek  a  refuge  in  Amsterdam  from 
inquisitorial  persecution.    He  was  more  famed  for  his 
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n  Greek  and  the  ancient  clisrici  than  m 

a  Jewish  theologian.  He  was  dncended  from  the  fami- 
ly of  I'iiiheito  of  Fnmcoeo,  in  rortiigaL  Hi<  educalinn 
he  received  at  Madiiil,  where  he  was  indebted  to  the 
traiuing  of  the  Jesuils  for  bis  liiflrnry  alliinment*,  of 
whotQ  he  tpeiks  in  grateful  remembiuice.  He  had  al- 
ready reached  a  mature  age  when  the  Buspicione  of  (he 
Inquisition  obliged  him  to  quit  the  scene  of  his  etudiea 
and  the  society  oT  hii  leaned  Triends  in  the  ca|>ilal  of 
Spwn,  to  lire  in  safety  in  the  United  Piovinces.  He  be- 
longed Id  those  few  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  evade 
in  safely  the  dulcbee  of  the  Inquisition.  He  differs 
from  Oivhiu  de  Caslio  in  this  especially,  that  be  i 
in  any  of  his  writings  attacked  tlie  Christian  religion, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  frequently  took  pleasuie  in  ac- 
knowledging its  beneAi^  inliuencca  upon  society, 
though  be  did  not  spare  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, of  which  he  says :  ''  Me  pudel  piget<{ue  pradidisae 
hoc  de  gente  Christiana."  At  Amslerdam  he  finished 
and  publiilied,  in  167H,  bis  edition  of  Sti^voc  ripi 
roXjuv :  SltphaBtti  ik  CrbSna  qtieia  Primtu  Thomia  de 
FUteda  LatitaiBU  Lata  jan  donabat  et  obHrcalimibui 
lenttinio  rariarum  iii^ariim  ac  pratiput  JIthraica, 
Pkanieia,  Graca,  et  Latina  diultclii  iiiliilrabat,  and 
dedicated  the  work  to  the  marquis  of  Mondejoa,  of  the 
house  of  Mendoza,  ctct  devoted  to  the  encourager 
of  literature.  Pineda's  irork,  which  is  very  valuabie  for 
Jewish  history  and  arcbKology,  and  was  lately  (  ' ' 
with  a  prefiwe  by  Dindorf  (Lcips.  IBSa,  i  vols.),  shows 
that  the  autiiiir  was  well  acquainted  with  Jewish  lit- 
erature. Besides  Josephua,  which  forms  the  baus  of 
the  whole,  Pinedo  quotes  Benjamin  de  Tudela's  Ilinera- 
ria ;  David  Zemach  (p.  A8i,  584] ;  R  Salumo  Jarchi,  s.  t. 
Antiocbia, "  quern  Hebnei  per  roaetheboth  Rau  vociDt, 
celebcnimus  in  S.  S.  commentator;"  Kimchi's  Cimmen- 
taty  on  Cnwni  (p.  497) ;  Ibn  -  Eira's  Commaila: 
Either  (p.  683) ;  Haimonidm,  Monh  NAiahiM ;  B. 
liah,  Mia  Ilaademim  (p.  £83).  In  two  passages  Pinedo 
mentions  the  name  of  Jesus,  vii.,  when  speaking  of 
Bethlehem,  he  says,  after  having  given  the  explanation 


of  tl 


"Sed  tnullo 


Dacidii  tl  Jaa  fi'aiarm  nataies;"  and  then,  when 
speaking  of  Galilee,  he  adds :  "  Quia  Jtmi  fiaiaratut 
frequenter  in  bsc  regions  veiubalur, 
u  Ilapa^niCi  eum  per  coutemptum  Calileuni  etCbiis- 
tianos  GalUaoi  vacibaL    Sic  enim  vocahantur  f  ' 
Christiani,  qui  sub  impcratore  Claud io,  relicto  Saiai 
mm  et  GalUaoTTtm  nomine,  Christiani  dicti  sunt,  ut 
tatur  Suidas."    Pinedo  died  Nov.  13, 1679,  and  the  noble 
marquis  whom  we  have  mentioned  above  warmly 
pressed  in   a  letter  to  the  Judieo-Spanish  poet,  De 
Barrios,  his  i^^t  at  the  death  of  Pinedo,  j 
especially  at  his  dying  in  the  profession  of 
Pinedo  not  only  left  in  his  £T>^>'ac  a  monument "  aCre 
perennius,"  but  also  wrote  his  own  epitaph  in  the  lollaw- 

"s'"^"      id,.«,.».«.k.. 

HIcJacet 
Thomas  da  Fhiedu  Lualtanna 
Qnlprli 
luXuBita 

Ei  noblll  II  Una  regnl  ramllla 
Pulerun  Plubelro,  niaiemn  Poneeia 

MndritI  penes  patrDom  educams 
LilsrlB  apod  JesDlUB  0 


Uasoi 


Anlequsm  ablrel  ad  plnres 
Hoc  cenatsphium  per  Siephauum  slbl  cidtarlL 

SeeFHtal,BiW.,fBAiii,103;DeRoaai,fl£iimQrw»(i>rico 
dtgli  aulori  Ebrei,  p.  16i  sq.  (Ger.  transl.  by  Hamburger) ; 
Wolf.  iiW.//rh.  1,897;  iii,  278;  Da  Costs, /(rmf  and 
tie  GeiUiUt,  p.  483  sq.;  Grata,  Gudi.  d.  Jvdai,  -n, 
Kayserling,  in  Frankel's  Mmatuchriji,  1858,  p.  19 
id.  GtKhichte  dtr  Judm  in  Portugal  (Leips.  1867),  p. 
301.    (EP.) 
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FllwUi,  LocA,  an  Italian  theologian,  bom  at  Melfl. 
His  fitmily,  one  of  the  twenty-four  chief  of  Genoa,  gave 
the  republic  two  doges,  Agoslino,  son  of  Filippo,  elected 
"555,  and  Agostlno,  son  of  Aleasandro,  elected  1609. 
le  was  admitted  in  1562  into  the  Company  of  Jesus; 
ras  a  profeseor  of  theology  at  Ingolstadt  and  Font-A- 
louBson,  and  rector  at  Florence,  Peragia,  and  Palermo. 
Pinelli  died  at  Naples  Aug.  !S,  1607.  His  theological 
writings  erjuyed  a  favor  which  is  not  extinguished 
altogether  even  iu  our  own  day.  Tbcv  have  been  re- 
printed and  translated  a  number  of  ti'mea.  Some  of 
them  must  be  referred  to  here:  MedilaHoni  dri  Saera- 
mento  (Breacia,  1699,  12ino;  translated  into  French, 
Pieiix  etUrtlieiu,  etc.,  Toamay.  18fiO,  18mo) : — Gtrtimf, 
acvero  drtla  perfeaone  rtligiaia,  lib.  iv ;  the  most  re- 
cent editions  of  this  often  republished  work  are,  in  Ital- 
ian, Rome,  1889,8voi  in  Utin,1710,l6mo;  in  French. 
1847,  18ma,  etc.  ■.—litdilatiimt  dtUa  Ver^  Afaria 
(Brescia,  1699,  I2ma;  Iianslated  into  Portuguese  by 
Antonio  Vaz  de  Sons*):— We  Sacrametilo  Pranietiliot 
(Cologne,  1602,  ISmo)  -.—TraUalo  drU  allra  vila  e  dtUo 
ttoto  dtUi  amme  n  rtia  O'?"''^.  1S*>4,  8vd)  —Mfdila- 
tioou  de  IVhoaiimt  iionuixiit,  gua  nint  nori,judidiiiit, 
Hifmai),  paradiiut  (Cologne,  1605,  13mo) :— rrafroTo 
dtUa  Uftia  (Naples,  1606, 12mo).  The  spiritual  works 
offatherPinelli  appeared  first  at  Yenice(lG04,12mo); 
but  the  Utin  edition  of  Cologne  (1601,  3  vols.  ISmo)  is 
the  moat  complete.— Hoefer,  A'ouc.  Biog.  Giniralt,  x\ 
SGS. 

Flue-tre«,  The  word  "  pine"  occurs  in  our  trans- 
lation three  times,  but  iu  neither  case  is  the  pine  of  our 
northern  regions  referred  to  in  the  original.  The  Brst 
instance  is  in  Neb.  viii,  lb  (Sept.  %i\<iv  Kvropitnyor, 
Vulg.  ligtaini  jniicherrimitBi),  where  the  Hebrew  wolda 
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ya^  yy,  At  tHimtn,  ue  nndtred  "  {nne  -  bnmchea," 
thoagh  the  pbnie  ii  generally  nndentood  to  ilenole 
the  wild  otin-trtt.  See  Ouvk.  The  necond  Bn<l  tbinl 
intUDces  >ra  in  Isi.  xli,  19  (Sept.  tttiiaj,  Vulg.  piiait) 
■nd  Ii,  13  (Sept.  fipaSviaap,  Vulg.  ulmut),  where  Ibe 
Hebrew  woid  i»  nn^R,  lidiiar,  which  Ueaeniua  conjecC- 
lUH  to  denote  the  oat  (from  lU  haidacH  and  dimliil- 
iiy,  root,  ^n'l)  5  hat  the  old  InnBlaton  wsver  belwMn 
beech,  pine,  cyprsM,  Urch,  etc.,  and  by  modem  inter- 
prelen  it  bis  been  varioiulj  eipliined  to  be  tbe  Indian 
plane,  the  larcb,  and  the  ebn  (Celaiiu,  Hirrob.  ii,  271). 
See  Asii-trge;  Boji-tbke;  Coar-tree.  The  Sept. 
rendering  in  Inc.  xli,  IS,  ppaSvlaap,  appeon  to  hare 
uiaen  rrom  a  confused  amalKamalion  ol  the  woM»  bt- 
rSih  and  lidhdr,  which  follow  each  other  in  that  pa»- 
■a^.  Of  these  brrSih  it  sometimes  rendered  "  cypreu," 
and  misht  aund  for  "juniper."  That  apcciM  nf  jnniper 
which  is  called  aavin  la  in  Greek  ^aSv.  The  word 
^pia  merely  an  exptenion  in  Greek  lelten  fiT  tidhSr 
(Pliny,  xxiv,  II,  61 ;  achleusner,  >.  v. ;  Celsiua,  »ierat. 
i,  78).  In  the  Cbaldee  paniphrue  Lhe  word  mnrnfi/aii, 
mmnionly  thought  to  mean  the  elm,  ii  U9e<l  aa  the  syno- 
nym t^lidhar.  But  no  aimilar  name  having  been  riis- 
coTerR]  in  any  of  the  cognate  Unguagef,  no  proofa  can 
be  adduced  in  favor  of  one  more  than  another.  Tbe 
name  lidliara,  meaning  "  three-cornered,"  is  applied  in 
India  to  ■  ipedcg  of  Eaphorbia  (E,  anligvomm) ;  but 
this  i*  not  likely  to  be  the  plant  alluded  lo  in  Scripture. 
But  Ibe  rendering  "pine"  aeems  least  protiable  of  any,  as 
■he  mot  impliea  either  curvature  or  duration,  of  which 
the  latter  is  not  particularly  applicable  lo  tbe  pine,  and 
lhe  tbrmer  remarkably  olherH'ise.  On  the  other  hand, 
Ttaonuon  ifjiad  aaJ  Book,  ii,  266  aq.)  suppoacs  that 
liriii,  (tJi^S)  ought  to  be  rendered  pint  instead  ofjtr, 
aa  unal  in  lhe  A.  Y. ;  referring  it  to  the  "stone-pine," 
■tuchatillcorers  the  landy  ridgea  of  Ubanon  and  Her- 
man, and  ia  called  tnubar  by  Ibe  Araba.    See  Fie. 

Pltmacle.  In  tbe  account  of  our  Lord'a  tempta- 
tioD  (Matt,  ir,  S),  it  is  atated  that  tbe  devil  took  him  to 
Jerunleiii,  "  and  aet  him  on  a  [  rather  'Ac]  pinnacle  of 
IheTemple-liiriTiimpiyiovrouifpoS)-  The  part  of 
Ibe  Temple  denoted  by  this  term  baa  been  much  ques- 
tioned by  diSerent  commentators,  and  the  only  certain 
eondunon  aeems  to  be  that  it  cannot  be  undentnod  in 
the  sense  asnaltr  attached  to  the  word  (i.  e.  the  point  of 

have  been  preBied.  Ci^oIiu^  Hammond,  Doddridge, 
and  othera  take  it  in  the  sense  of  balustrade  or  pinnated 
battfement*  But  it  is  now  more  generally  snppoaed  Xa 
denots  what  was  called  the  king's  portico,  which  ia 
nentioned  by  Jcwphiia  (^nf.  xv,  11,  G),  and  ia  the  lame 
which  ia  called  in  Scripture  "  Solomon's  porch."  Of  this 
Cfanion  are  Wetauin,  Kuinal,  Farkhurst,  RosenmUller, 
and  others.  Kreba,  Scbleusner,  and  some  othen,  how- 
ever, faiKy  that  the  word  signiHea  the  ridge  of  the  roof 
of  the  Temple;  and  Jcsephna  {Atd.xv,  11,  6)  ia  cited 
in  proof  of  this  notion.  But  we  know  that  iron  apikee 
were  fixed  all  over  the  roof  of  the  Temple  to  prevent 
the  holy  edifice  from  being  defiled  by  birds  (Joseph. 
War,  T,  5,  G),  and  the  preaence  of  these  spikes  creates 
as  objection,  although  the  difficulty  ia  perhaps  not  insu- 
rerable,  u  we  are  tolil  that  the  priests  aometimes  went 
lo  the  top  of  the  Temple  (Middotk,  cb.  iv ;  T.  Bab.  tit. 
7'aa«i'A,foL29).  Dr.  Bloomfieldasks: "  May  it  not  haTC 
been  a  lofiy  spiral  turrel.  placed  somewhere  about  the 
centre  of  the  buiIding,Uke  the  spire  in  aome  cathedrata, 
10  the  topraoei  limkout  of  which  the  devil  might  take 
Jcsua?"  (Rtcnu.  Synopl.  in  Malt,  iv,  6),  We  anavter, 
nn;  ateeple*  do  not  belong  to  ancient  or  to  Oriental  ar- 
chiteetare,  and  it  is  somewhat  haiardaus  to  provide  one 
far  the  sole  pnrpose  of  meeting  the  supposed  occasion  of 
this  text.  Lighlfoot,  wboK  oinnion  on  this  point  is 
cstitled  lo  much  respect,  declares  his  inability  to  j  udge 
whether  tbe  put  denoted  should  be  conwdcred  as  be- 
Iniging  to  the  holy  fabric  itself  or  to  some  building 
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within  the  holy  circait.  If  lbs  ronner,  he  can  find  no 
place  so  fitting  u  the  top  of  the  CS^M,  or  porch  of  the 
Temple;  but  if  the  latter,  the  royal  porch  or  gallery 
(irroi  ^mXith)  '■  tbe  part  he  would  prefer.  He  adds 
that,  above  all  other  parts  of  tbe  Temple,  the  poreh 
thereof,  and  indeed  the  whole  pronaos,  might  not  unfitly 
be  called  ri  urtpiyiov  tbS  itpoi,  lhe  ahig  (fur  that  is 
tbe  literal  meaning)  n/(A*  TVmpfr, "  because  like  wings 
it  extended  itself  in  breadth  on  each  aide,  far  beyond  the 
breadth  of  the  Temple."  If  therefore  thedevil  had  placed 
Christ  on  the  very  precipice  of  this  part  of  the  I'emple, 
he  may  well  be  said  to  have  placed  him  "  upon  the  wing 
of  lbs  Temple;  both  because  this  part  was  like  a  wing 
10  the  Temple  itself,  and  because  that  precipice  was  lhe 
wingortbispart"(//Dr.//(Ar.  adMatLir,  6).  Against 
this  intcrpretarion,  however,  it  seems  decisive  that  Jeaua, 
not  being  a  priest,  could  not  have  gained  admiilince  to 
the  Temple  proper ;  unless,  indeed,  we  underatand  that 
be  was  transported  Uiither  and  back  again  miraculously. 
With  regard  to  the  other  allemstire,  it  is  only  necessary 
tocitethedescriptioDofJosephus  to  show  that  the  situ- 
ation was  St  least  not  inappropriate  to  Satan's  object: 
"  On  tbe  aoulh  part  (of  the  court  of  the  Gentiles)  was 
oToa  ffaaiKitli, '  the  royal  gallery,'  that  may  be  men- 
tioned among  the  most  msgniDcent  things  under  the 
sun;  for  above  the  profoundcst  depth  of  tbe  valley, 
Herod  constructed  a  gsllcrj-  of  a  vast  height,  from  the 
top  of  which,  if  any  one  looked  down,  be  would  become  - 
diziy,  bis  eyes  being  unable  to  reach  so  vast  a  depth." 
— Kitloi  The  samo  Greek  word  is  used  in  the  Sept.  ver- 
uon  to  render,  1.  C]31!,iandpA,  awing  or  border,  e. g.  of 
a  garment  (Numb.' XT,  88;  1  Sam.  xv,  S7;  xxiv,  4); 
2.  1''n)0,  imappir,  the  fin  of  a  Ash  (Lev.  xi,  9.  So 
Ariat.  Amm.  i,  6, 14);  8.  nsp,  tali&i,  an  edge;  A.  V. 
end  (Exod.  xxviii,  2G).  H^ij'chius  explains  TrrfpiyioK 
as  aapwT^iov.  Perhaps  in  any  case  ru  tTipiijiav 
means  tbe  ballUniait  ordered  by  law  to  be  added  lo 
every  roofl  It  ia  in  favor  of  tliis  that  the  word  hrnopA 
is  used  to  indicate  tbe  lop  of  tbe  Temple  (Dan.  ii,  27; 
Hammond,  Grotius,  Calmet,  De  Wette,  Lightfoot,  //or. 
/lebr.  ad  Matt.  ir).  Eusebius  lells  us  that  it  was  (torn 
"  the  pinnacle"  (r^  ■ripiryioi')  thai  Su  James  was  pre- 
cipitated, and  it  is  said  lo  have  remained  until  the  4th 
century  (Euseb.  //in.  Ecclei.  ii,  23 ;  Williams,  //o(y  dly, 
ii,  838).— Smith.    See  TeHPi.E. 

PINNACLE  is  an  architectural  lenn  used  lo  deug- 
nate  a  small  turret  or  tall  orna- 
ment, usually  tapering  towards 
the  top,  and  much  used  in  Gothic 


buttresses,  etc.  Pinnacles  arc 
not  used  in  the  A^omuni  style, 
though  there  exist  a  few  small 
turrets,  of  late  date,  with  point- 
ed terminationa,  which  appear  to 
be  their  protolvpes,  as  at  the 
west  end  of  Koclieslcr  Cathedral, 
and  Che  north  transept  of  ihe 
church  of  St.  Stephen  at  Caen. 

In  tbe  £iir(y  EngBiA  style 
cheyare  not  very  abundant;  they 
are  found  circular,  octagonal,  or 
square ;  ^ome  are  perfectly  plain, 
OB  at  the  east  end  of  Battle 
Church,  Sussex ;  othen  are  sur- 
ronnded  with  small  shalU,  as  at 
Peterborough  and  Wells;  and  in 
some  instances  the  tops  are 
cmcketed.  Towards  the  latter 
part  of  this  atyle  the  system 
of  surmounting  each  face  of 
Ihe  shaft  with  a  small  pedi- 
ment was  introduced,  and  about 
the  same  period  the  shales  be- 
gan to  be  occasionally  made  of  Battle  Chi 
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Decoraitd  piruiicln  are  TCry 

nieroua;  [hey  have  the  abilU  w 
timei   rormed  inlo 
niches,  ind  •ometirdea 


re  pUced  dUgoiiBlly .  , 
the  PeTjKndinJar  itjle  they  do 
general  diSei  much  TrotD  those 
I  or  the  Decorated ;  polygnoil  fonna  are 
not  very  frcquEDtly  found,  and  square 
^'  pinnacles  are  verj'  much  of  letter  placed 
diagonijly  on  buUraasea,  etc ;  they  are 
•lao  in  rich  buildinga  abundantly  used  on  tbe  offsets  ot 
butlTevea,  na  well  a>  at  tbe  lops :  instead  of  the  small 
pediicenls  over  the  aides  of  the  ibaTt,  it  is  Kiinetimes 
finiabed  vith  a  complete  moulded  cornice  or  capping, 
ont  of  which  the  lop  of  tbe  pinnacle  riaea,  and  some- 
times in  tbe  place  of  ■  lop  of  this  kind  the  figure  of  an 
animal  holding  a  vane,  or  some  othet  derice,  is  used : 
there  are  a  few  examplea  of  pinnacles  in  this  atj-le  with 
■Ogee-shaped  tops.  In  the  fine  Perpendicular  lowers  the 
pinnacles  are  often  the  moat  atriking  feature.  Exam- 
plea  ate  seen  on  Menon  and  Magdalen  towers  in  Ox- 
ford, and  many  of  the  towera  in  Somenelshire. — Farlier, 
Gioiiarj/  qfA  rcltilKlure,  a  v, 

Pi'non  (Hcb./Vaon',  ■|3''p,  prob.Lt).  ftinon,-  Sept. 
turuv ;  Vulg.  Phiaan),  one  of  the  "  dukes"  of  Edom ; 
that  is,  head  or  founder  of  a  tribe  of  that  nation  (Gen. 
xssTi,  41 ;  1  Chron.  i,  52).  Dy  Eusclnus  and  Jerome 
(OnointufKim,  ^ivvv,  and  Fenon)  tbe  seat  of  the  tiibc 
is  said  to  hare  been  at  Ponon,  one  of  tbe  stations  of  tbe 
Israelites  in  the  Wilderacas;  which  again  they  identify 
witbPbaeno,  "between  Petraand  Zoar,"  the  ute  of  the 
famous  Roman  copper-mines.  NonameansweringtoPi- 
non  appears  to  have  been  yet  discavered  in  Aralric  liter- 
ature or  among  tbe  existing  tribes. — Smith.  See  Fvxov. 

Fins,  Jean  de,  a  French  prelate  noted  for  his  dip- 
lomatic career,  was  bom  at  Toulouse  towards  1470.  He 
was  tbe  third  son  of  Caitlard  de  Pina,  and  studied  un- 
der the  guidance  of  his  eldest  brother  at  Toulouse, 
Poitiers,  Paris,  aud  in  Italy,  where  be  became  profldeut 
Id  Greek  and  Iiatiu  letters  tbroogh  the  lessons  of  Phi- 
lippe Bersaldo  the  elder.  In  1497  he  embraced  the  clei- 
icid  profeBHon;  returned  to  Italy,  wliere  he  spent  five 
years,  and  was  in  IBlt  appointed  clerk-counaelloc  at 
the  parliament  of  his  native  city.  Antoine  Duprat, 
with  whom  be  was  cloaely  acquainted,  look  him  to 
Italy,  and  bad  him  appointed  counsellor  at  the  parlia- 
ment founded  by  Francis  I  at  Milan.  He  there  man- 
aged some  very  inlrieate  mattara  wilb  so  much  pmdenoe 
and  dexterity  that  the  king  sent  him  on  an  embassy 
to  Venice  in  1516,  and  lo  Rome  in  1520.  On  both  oc- 
cauotis  be  showed  extraordinaiy  aptitude  for  political 
negotiations,  and  displayed  great  leal  for  the  interests 
of  religion  and  the  glory  uf  his  country.  A  pontifical 
brief  of  Dec.  27,  1620,  shows  that  Jean  de  Pins  was 
made  bishop  of  Famiers.  But  be  never  governed  that 
bishopric,  and  waa  in  1533  appointed  bishop  of  Kieux. 
In  15*iT  he  founded  and  endowed  the  chapter  of  Soint- 


ulolet  submitted 
lo  him  his  own  works  before  giving  them  lo  the  printer. 
In  1673  bis  bust  was  placed  in  tbe  Salle  des  Toulou- 
sains  llluslres,  at  the  eapilol  of  Toulouse.  Jean  do 
Pins  wrote  in  moat  elegant  L«tin,  and  deserved  the  fol- 
lowing eulogy  at  the  hands  of  t^asmus,  who  was  anch 
a  competent  judge  in  the  matter :  "  Potest  inter  Tulli- 
ana  dictionis  competitorea  numerari  Jobannea  I^na." 
We  have  of  him,  Vila  Pluiippi  Berialdi  mvjorit  (Bo- 
logna, IMS,  4to)  1 —  Vila  Sanda  Calkarinm  SamuiM 
(ibid.  1605,  4lo)  :—iJin«ocAi  Nartonrmit  Vila  (Ten, 
and  Par.  1516,  8vo): — AUobrogiea  narrationU  libellui 
(ibid.  1516,  4to);  tbis  is  a  kind  of  novel  composed  for 
the  instructioo  of  the  children  of  the  chancellor  An- 
iline Duprat:  — Z>e  rila  aulica  (Toulouse,  4to)i  this 
work  is  held  in  great  esteem : — Dt  darii/amimi  (Par. 
15SI,  foL)  1  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  the  compo- 

aition.     Pins  died  at  Tonlouse  Nov.  1,  1537 Hoefer, 

A'oui'.  Biog.  Gindralr,  xl,  S77. 

Pinaker,  Sihciia,  a  noted  recent  Ilebraist,  was 
bom  at  Tamopol,  Austrian  Poland  (Galicia),  in  1801. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  rabbi  [sec  SiiEBACu],and  was  well 
trained  in  Hebrew  lore.  Becoming  interested  in  the 
doctrines  of  tbe  Chaiidim  (q.  v.),  be  joined  the  ranks 
of  the  so-called  Kotiket-Chaaidim,  who,  in  the  theory 
of  myatic  views,  as  well  as  in  tbe  practice,  favored 
workUy  gayety  coupled  with  cynical  elementa.  At  the 
same  time'  he  suffeied  himself  to  be  drawn  into  the 
whirlpool  of  a  noisy  commercial  life,  which  Induced  him 
to  enter  upou  several  large  speculations;  his  genius 
could  not  long  remain  impriaoned  in  these  strange 
spheres,  and,  with  tbe  loss  of  his  entire  fortune,  he 
llnalty  abandoned  these  schemes. 
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and  filled  the  situation  of  Rabbinical  sc 
though  the  pittance  of  a  salary  which  was  paid  him 
was  barely  enough  for  hia  existence,  be  was  always  in 
good  spirits.  But  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  man 
of  Pinsker's  taleuis  ahould  long  rest  content  in  such 
a  limited  sphere.  Percdving  how  miserable  was  the 
condition,  in  regard  to  culture,  of  the  Sauth-KuadaD 
Jewa,  which  he  had  no  doubt  waa  due  to  a  faulty,  anti< 
quated  education,  he  determined  to  exert  himself  for 
the  establishment  ofJewish  elementary  Bchoola,  in  which 
the  children  conld  receive  a  proper  religious  and  secu- 
lar training,  suitable  to  those  times.  Odeaaa,  being  the 
commerciid  centre  of  Soulbem  Rnaaia,  seemed  t«  him 
Just  adapted  for  such  an  institution,  and  Simcha  Pin- 
skei  lost  no  time  in  communicating  this  important  inat> 
ter  to  his  friend  Isaac  Horowiti,  a  native  of  Brody,  who 
at  once  took  great  interest  in  the  proposition.  The  two 
young  men  made  known  the  object  they  had  in  Tiew 
to  several  influential  parties,  and  aoon  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing for  their  plan  the  conjunction  of  eminent  men,  who 
made  all  necessary  arrangementa  with  the  congr^a* 
tion  and  the  government,  and  thus  readily  accomplisbed 
the  object.  Pinsker  was  placed  at  tbe  head  of  tho 
newly  founded  school,  and  in  that  capacity  he  labcnd 
until  1840,  when  he  removed  to  Vienna  on  a  pension 
for  the  remainder  aS  hia  life.  Pinsker  is  noted,  bow- 
ever,  not  nmply  as  the  foimder  and  propagator  of  a 
high  educational  status  among  bis  coreligionista  at 
Odena,  but  rather  as  one  of  the  beat  Hebiaiata  of  onr 
day.  When  in  1889  Abraham  Firkowitch  biought  from 
the  Crimea  a  mass  of  curious  and  unknown  manuscripts, 
and,  among  otheia,  a  codex  of  the  later  ptoph  eta.  which 
had,  like  several  Pentateuch  fragment^  with  Ilaphta- 
roth  and  Targum,  a  peculiar  punctuation — the  vowel 
and  accent  pointa  deviating  in  form,  placed  not  nn- 
der,  but  above  the  consonants — and  which  he  presented 
to  the  Odessa  Society  for  history  and  antiquities,  Kn- 
skergava  himself  to  the  deciphering  of  this  newly  dis- 
covered system  of  punctuation,  atul  never  rested  till,  in 
1842-43.  he  became  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
materials  before  him.  He  showed  tbe  patience  of  a 
monk  of  the  Middle  Ages,  omtinually  making  researches 
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in  bibliogniphy,  btognphy,  and  Uteniy  biatoiy,  and  did 
not  even  shxiuk  from  commencing  to  study  the  Arabic, 
the  language  in  which  some  of  the  manuacripta  were 
composed.    To  acqidra  the  latter  was  in  those  days  no 
mean  task,  especially  in  a  town  like  Odessa,  yet  Pinsker 
overcame  all  difficulties,  and  by  his  indefatigable  dili- 
gence he  mastered  that  language  also.    But  none  of 
these  researches  and  their  result  were  communicated  to 
the  world.    Pinsker  was  too  modest  a  man  to  presume 
that  he  had  anything  at  command  worth  knowing  by 
the  rest  of  the  world  until  Osias  Schorr  applied  to  him 
for  a  contribution  to  his  critical  ffa-Chaluz,    For  this 
purpose,  Pinsker  began  his  labors  with  a  communica- 
tion concerning  the  accomplishments  of  two  Karaites^ 
Mose  Darai  and  Radba  (David  ben-Abraham),  natives 
of  Fez,  who  lived  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  stood  in 
great  repute  for  their  learning.    The  result  of  these  la- 
bors grew  to  a  great  work  of  comprehensive  contents, 
which  he  published  under  the  name  Likkute  Kadmo' 
fdidh  ("  Collections  from  Times  of  Yore"),  and  also  under 
the  title,  The  History  of  Karaism  and  the  Karaite  Lit- 
erature,  In  it  he  describes  the  development  of  Karaism, 
and  notes  four  consecutive  periods :  a  pre-Ananitic,  one 
of  Anan  himself,  another  of  the  reformer  Nohawendi, 
and  last  the  Karaites  proper.    The  latter  period  brought 
about  the  breach  concerning  the  Talmudic  tradition,  and 
missionaries  were  sent  to  Jewish  congregations  in  order 
to  csll  the  people  together  to  enlist  them  for  the  new 
doctrine.     From  this  calling  together  (Hebrew,  kara')f 
the  word  Karaite,  according  to  Pinsker,  was  derived. 
They  were  the  people  who  laid  the  foundation-stone  for 
completing  the  edifice  of  Biblical  orthography,  grammar, 
lexicography,  and  modem  Hebrew  poesy ;  and  although 
Gaon  Saadla  mav  be  considered  in  Rabbinical  circles  as 
the  first  who  wrote  a  Hebrew  grammar  and  a  lexicon, 
and  Dunash  ben-Labrat  is  looked  upon  as  the  first  who 
wrote  poetry  according  to  Arabic  rules,  yet  there  were 
already  among  the  Karaites  many  grammarians,  lexi- 
cographersy  and  poets,  who  made  use  of  the  Arabic  me- 
tre, and  of  this  we  find  ample  proofs  in  the  Likkute. 
Important  Karaite  writings  are  quoted,  among  which 
the  Lexicon  by  Radba  and  the  Dican  by  Mose  Dani 
are  largely  treated  of.     Pinsker  maintains  that  the 
latter  lived  during  the  9th  century;  and,  if  so^  Darai 
moat  be  considered  the  leader  of  a  great  poetic  period, 
the  value  of  whose  poetical  productions  waa  highly  ap- 
preciated, inasmuch  as  Gebirol  Mose  ibn-Ezra,  Jehnda 
ha-Levi,  and  Abraham  ibn-Ezra  employed  many  sue- 
ceasfal  similes,  expressions,  and  even  whole  strophes, 
which  accord  in  sound  and  manner  with  those  of  Darat 
The  LOkuie  found  a  reception  which  surpassed  the 
highest  expectations  of  the  author.    Hardly  known  pre- 
viously in  the  republic  of  letters,  Pinsker  became  all  at 
oooe  a  celebrated  name.    The  extraordinary  compila- 
tion, the  imposing  erudition,  the  superabundance  of  rich 
material,  the  conscientiousness  and  geniality  of  com- 
binations, were  all  calculated  to  cause  admiraUon.    Be- 
fore the  work  was  all  published,  those,  as  it  were,  of- 
ficial representatives  of  Jewish  history,  Jost  and  Grfttz, 
hastened  to  declare  their  acknowledgment.    The  for- 
mer, with  full  admiration,  in  the  ''Ben-Ghananja"  (1860), 
and  the  latter  in  the  preface  of  the  fiflh  volume  of  his 
history  of  the  Jews.    Also  Dr.  Schmiedl  (Frankers  Mo- 
wituckriflj  1861)  signified  hia  appreciation  of  Pinsker. 
In  the  year  1868  Pinsker  published  in  Vienna  his  i/e6o 
ia-MiUwJ,  or,  as  entitled  in  German,  "  Introduction  to 
the  Babylonic- Hebraic  punctuation  system,  executed 
according  to  the  manuscripts  for  history  and  antiqui- 
ties in  the  Odessa  Museum."    This  work  is  a  master^ 
piece  of  critical  penetration  into  the  historic  develop- 
ments of  the  vowel  and  accentuation  points.    Every 
line  of  the  JJkkuU  and  MAo  suffidentiy  proves  Pin- 
•ker's  inquiring  mind  as  «  grammarian,  and  it  was  one 
of  his  favorite  ideas  to  publish  a  system  of  Hebrew 
giammar,  which  he  waa  on  the  point  of  carrying  out 
when  hia  health  began  to  fail  him ;  and  the  more  he 
tried  to  bid  defiance  to  nature,  the  more  inexorably  the 


overtasked  mind  took  revenge  on  him.  He  died  Oct 
29, 1864.  He  left  in  MS.  more  than  eighty  works,  the 
most  of  them  having  reference  to  Rabbiuical  or  Karaite 
authors,  such  as  Jephet  ben-Ali,  Aron  the  First,  Abra- 
ham ibn-Ezra,  Maimonides — ^the  books  Abodah  and  Cor- 
banoth— KalonyoKM  ben-Kalonyms,  Mordecai  Contini, 
Delmedigo,  and  many  others.  They  treat  of  punctua- 
tion, accentuation,  the  Masorah,  theoretic  and  practi- 
cal grammar,  lexicography,  concordances,  comparisons 
in  philolog3%  exegesis,  bibliography.  Biblical  geogra- 
phy, and  numerous  other  subjects.  His  loss  is  greatly 
mourned  among  Hebraists,  for  had  he  lived  he  would 
probably  have  given  a  completeness  to  his  works  which 
no  one  else  is  able  to  supply.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Fintelli,  Baccio,  a  noted  Italian  architect,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  "been  a  Florentine.  He  was  very  active 
in  Rome  in  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  IV  (1471-1484),  for 
whom  he  built,  in  1478,  the  Capella  Sistina,  which  con- 
tains some  of  the  greatest  works  of  modem  painting. 
It  ia  a  aimple  rectangular  oblong,  with  a  vaulted  roof: 
132  feet  8  inches  long,  43  feet  wide,  and  67  feet  10  inches 
high.  The  fresco  of  the  TauI  Judgmeniy  by  Michael  An- 
gelo,  painted  in  lo38-1641,  for  pope  Paul  lU,  on  the  al- 
tar-wall, is  47  feet  1  inch  in  height,  and  48  feet  wide.  Jt 
is  the  especial  chapel  of  the  pope,  and  the  Cbureh  cere- 
monies of  the  fint  Sunday  in  Advent  and  of  the  Holy 
Week  are  always  performed  in  it;  the  scrutiny  also  of 
the  votes  for  the  popedom  takes  place  in  this  chapel, 
when  the  Conclave  is  held  in  the  Vatican.  Before  the 
execution  of  the  Last  Judgment^  two  horizontal  series  of 
paintings  went  around  the  chapel  below  the  windows,  of 
which  there  are  six  on  each  side ;  the  upper  is  a  series 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  illustrating  the  acts 
of  Moses  and  of  Christ ;  the  second,  or  lower,  consists  of 
imitations  of  hangings,  with  the  arms  of  Sixtus  IV. 
The  side  walls  remain  as  they  were  originally  painted, 
and  on  great  festivals  of  the  Church  the  painted  hang- 
ings used  to  be  formerly  covereil  by  the  tapestries  made 
for  the  purpose  from  the  celebrated  cartoons  of  Rafifaelle 
which  are  now  preserved  in  the  corridor  in  the  museum 
of  the  Vatican,  built  for  them  by  Leo  XII ;  they  were 
placed  in  the  museum  by  Pius  VII  in  1814,  in  the  apart- 
ments of  Pius  V.  There  are  twenty-two  tapestries  in 
all,  but  only  ten  are  in  the  style  and  of  the  size  of  the 
cartoons  at  Hampton  Court;  the  rest  were  not  ordered 
or  purehased  for  the  Sbtine  ChapeL  The  subject  of 
these  ten  is  the  history  of  the  apostles;  and  besides  the 
seven  at  Hampton  Court  there  are  the  following  three : 
the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen ;  St.  Paul  tn  Prison  at 
Philippi  during  the  Earthquake;  and  the  Conversion  of 
St.  Paul  The  ten  cartoons  of  these  tapestries  were 
executed  in  1616  and  1616  by  the  order  of  Leo  X,  and 
RalTaeUe  received  for  them  about  Jijieen  pounds  each. 
The  second  set  of  tapestries  of  the  Life  of  Christ f  which 
are  larger  than  the  othen,  are  supposed,  from  tlieir  style 
and  their  bad  drawing,  to  have  been  executed  from  car- 
toons made  by  Flemish  masters,  probably  Van  Orlay 
and  Michael  Coxis,  from  small  sketches  by  Raflaelle, 
and  certainly  not  from  cartoons  from  BafiaeUe's  own 
hands.  The  two  sets  are  called  Delia  Scuola  Nuova 
and  Delia  Scuola  Vecchia^  those  ordered  by  Leo  X  being 
of  the  *<  Scuola  Vecchia."  The  ceiling  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel  is  decorated  with  the  frescos  executed  in  1512 
by  Michael  Angelo,  illustrating  the  creation  of  man,  the 
fall,  and  the  early  history  of  the  world.  Michael  An- 
gelo intended  to  paint  the  Fall  of  Lucifer  on  the  wall 
opposite  the  Last  Judgment,  but  this  design  was  never 
carried  into  execution.  The  whole  series  of  illustra- 
tions would  have  represented  the  complete  cycle  of  the 
creation  and  fall  of  man,  and  his  final  salvation,  if  this 
last  design  had  been  executed :  it  would  have  offered 
one  vast  "speculum  humanae  salvationis,^  as  such  a 
series  was  termed  by  the  early  artists  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church :  it  repeatedly  occnra  in  early  manu- 
scripts. Pintelli  wa^  the  principal  architect  of  Sixtus, 
and  he  executed  several  other  important  works  for  this 
pope.    Between  the  yean  1472  and  1477  Pintelli  erect- 
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cd  the  church  and  convent  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fopolo, 
in  the  charch  of  which  he  built  a  beautiful  chapel  for 
Domenico  della  Kovere,  cardinal  of  San  Clemente,  and, 
according  to  Yaiiari,  nephew  of  Sixtus  lY :  he  built  a 
palace  fur  the  same  cardinal  at  the  Borgo  Veochio. 
About  1473-1475  he  built  the  old  Library  of  the  Vati- 
can: Platina  was  installed  by  Sixtus  its  librarian  in 
1476.  Pintelli  restored  also  the  hospital  of  Santo  Spiiito 
in  Sassia,  which  was  burned  down  in  1741.  He  built 
also  the  Ponte  Sisto  over  the  Tiber;  the  churches  San 
Pietro  in  Yinculis,  Sant'  Agostino,  Santa  Maria  della 
Pace,  and  Sant*  Apostolo  (since  rebuilt) ;  and  probably 
San  Pietro  in  Montorio  and  San  Jaoopo  were  built  from 
his  designs.  In  1480  Pintelli  strengthened  the  cele- 
brated church  and  convent  of  San  Francisco  at  Assisi 
by  raising  enormous  buttresses  against  the  northern 
walls.  Dr.  Gaye  (^Kwutbiatt^  1886)  attributes  some 
other  works  in  Rome  to  Pintelli,  and  he  has  shown  that 
after  the  death  of  Sixtus,  in  1484,  he  went  to  Urbino 
to  continue  the  ducal  palace  of  Urbino,  which  Lucianus 
Lauranna  of  Slavonia  had  been  engaged  upon  from  1468 
until  1483,  for  Federico  11,  duke  of  Urbino.  Pintelli 
may  have  remained  at  Urbino  until  1491,  when  he  built 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie  at  SinigagUa, 
for  the  duke  Giovanni  della  Rovere.  He  probably  died 
at  Urbino,  where  he  was  apparently  naturalized,  as  he 
took  the  surname  of  Urbinas.  He  appears  to  have 
been  influenced  by  the  style  of  Brunelleschi  in  his  de- 
signs, in  which  there  are  still  characteristics  of  the  pre- 
viously prevailing  pointed  architecture.  His  works 
are  said  to  be  well  constructed,  as  appears  from  the 
cupola  of  Sant'  Agostino  and  the  Ponte  Sisto,  still  in  a 
perfect  state  of  preservation. — En^Uh  Cydcp,  s.  v. 

Pinto,  Isaac,  a  Portuguese  moralist  of  Jewish  de- 
scent, was  bom  in  1715.  He  first  settled  at  Bordeaux, 
then  went  to  Holland.  He  was  a  learned  man,  but 
commenced  to  write  only  at  the  age  of  about  fifty,  when 
he  gained  some  reputation  by  defending  against  Vol- 
taire his  Jewish  brethren,  or  at  least,  among  them,  the 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  Jews.  He  wrote  in  French.  We 
select  among  his  writings,  JCstai  $ur  h  litxe  (Amster. 
1762,  12mo).  He  thus  defines  his  subject:  *' Luxury 
consists  in  this,  that  the  houses  we  dwell  in,  the 
clothes  we  put  on,  the  victuals  we  live  on,  the  equi- 
pages we  use,  are  so  expensive  in  proportion  of  our 
means,  that  we  can  no  longer  discharge  our  duties  to- 
wards our  families,  friends,  the  country,  and  the  poor'' 
(Apoloffie  pour  la  nation  Juive ;  Reflexions  critiques,  etc 
[ibid.  1762, 12mo]).  Pereire,  the  instructor  of  the  deaf- 
mutes,  was  the  editor  of  this  work.  The  author  sent 
a  copy  of  it  to  Voltaire,  who  thanked  him,  and  promised 
to  notice  it  in  the  next  edition  of  his  works,  which, 
however,  he  failed  to  do.  Guenec  reprinted  the  "  Apol- 
ogy" as  a  kind  of  introduction  to  his  Lettres  de  quelques 
Juifi  Portugais:—Du  jeu  de  Cartes  (1768,  8vo),  a  let- 
ter to  Diderot  x—Traiii  de  la  Circulation  et  du  Cridit 
(ibid.  1771,  1778,  1781,  8vo),  translated  into  English 
and  German : — Precis  des  arguments  centre  les  materia' 
listes  (La  Haye,  1774, 1776,  8vo).  The  complete  works 
of  Pinto  were  published  in  French  (Amster.  1771, 8vo), 
and  in  German  (Leipsic,  1777,  8vo).  Pinto  died  Aug. 
14, 1787,  at  La  Haye.— Hoefer,  A^otip.  Biog,  Gen,  xl,  282. 

Pinto,  Josias,  BEN-JosEni,  a  Jewish  rabbi,  was 
bom  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  at  Lisbon, 
and  settled  at  Damascus.  He  is  also  called  S)"*"^,  L  e. 
Habbi  Josias  Pinto,  and  wrote  0*13*^:9  nn:<?3,  *<  Light  of 
the  Eyes,"  annotations  on  the  FoutUain  of  Jacob, 
ap3'»  •;•'»,  by  R,  Jakob  ibn-Chabib  (Venice,  1648,  and 
often  since) :— ppTO  C)D3,  "Purified  SUver,"  a  diffuse 
exposition  on  the  PenUtcuch  fibid.  1628) :— "nn^a  r]D3, 
"  Choice  Silver/'  a  succinct  exposition  on  Genesis  and 
Exodus :— C)in2C  CjOa,  "  Proved  Silver,"  a  commentary 
on  Proverbs  (Amsterd.  1714-85) :— rniL',  legal  decisions 
(Venice,  1694 ;  Smyrna,  1756).  See  FUrst,  BiU,  Jud,  iii, 
104;  De  Rossi,  Dizionario  storico  deffli  autori  Ebrei 


(Germ.  transL  by  Hamburger),  p.  265 ;  Wolf,  BiJU,  Hdn-, 
i,  3d9  sq. ;  iii,  281  sq. ;  Lindo,  Hist,  of  the  Jews  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  p.  836 ;  Etheridge,  Introduction  to  Hebrew 
Lit*  p.  437 ;  Finn,  Sephardim,  p.  462 ;  Steinschneider, 
Ctttaloffus  Libr.  JHebr.  in  BibL  BodL  p.  1547.     (B.  P.) 

Pinto  de  Fonseca,  Emmakvei^  grand -master 
of  the  Order  of  Malta,  bom  May  24, 1681,  belonged  to 
one  of  the  first  families  of  Portugal.  Elected  grand- 
master Jan.  18, 1741,  after  discharging  the  functions  of 
vice-chancellor  and  bailli  de  grace,  he  won  by  his  firm- 
ness of  conduct  the  esteem  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
to  whom  he  had  been  useful.  It  was  during  his  mas- 
tery that  a  widespread  conspiracy  against  the  order 
was  discovered,  June  25, 1742.  A  number  of  Turkish 
prisoners,  among  them  Osman  Pasha,  governor  of 
Rhodes,  were  to  destroy  the  knights  by  the  sword  and 
by  poison,  and  take  possession  of  Malta  with  the  aid  of 
the  Turkish  fleet,  with  which  they  were  in  secret  cor- 
respondence. In  September,  1760,  a  number  of  Christian 
slaves  forming  the  crew  of  a  first-rate  ship  carrying  a 
valuable  freight,  and  on  board  of  which  Mehemet  Pasha 
was  going  to  Stanchio  to  collect  the  taxes,  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  ship,  brought  it  to  Malta,  and 
shared  the  spoils  with  the  knights.  The  sultan  pre- 
pared to  wreak  terrible  vengeance  on  the  order,  when 
Louis  XV,  king  of  France,  had  the  vessel  redeemed  at 
his  own  cost  and  restored  to  the  padishah,  Dec.  10, 
1761.  Pinto  suppressed  (1769)  the  Jesuits  in  all  the 
dominions  of  the  order,  but  granted  them  an  indem- 
nity in  the  form  of  life-rents.  In  1772  he  obtained  from 
king  Stanislaus  -  August  of  Poland  the  restitution  of 
considerable  donations  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
order.  He  died  Jan.  24,  1773. — Hoefer,  Aour.  Bioff. 
Genirale,  xl,  281. 

Pintmicchlo,  Bbrnaroiko,  an  Italian  painter  of 
much  celebrity,  was  bora  at  Pem^  in  1454.  His 
real  name  was  Betti  Biagi,  but  he  was  often  called 
Sordicchio,  from  his  deafness  and  insignificant  appear- 
ance, but  PinturiccHo  was  his  usual  name.  He  was 
a  disciple  of  Pietro  Penigino  (q.  v.).  His  earlier  works 
no  longer  exist  He  never  perfected  himself  in  the 
use  of  oil  mediums,  but  was  confined  almost  entirely 
to  tempera.  He  went  to  Rome,  and  probably  labored 
with  Pemgino  in  the  Sistine  ChapeL  He  afterwards 
executed  almost  numberless  frescos  in  the  churches 
and  palaces  of  that  city.  He  was  first  patronized  by 
the  Roveri,  and  then  by  the  Piccolomini.  For  Alex- 
ander VI  he  decorated  the  Apartamento  Borgia  in  the 
Vatican ;  five  of  these  rooms  still  remain  in  their  original 
state.  H  is  pictures  in  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo  have  been 
completely  destroyed.  During  his  engagements  in  Rome 
he  went  twice  to  Orvieto,  for  the  execution  of  commis- 
sions there.  The  amount  of  his  labors  was  surprising, 
but  is  explained  by  his  great  facility  of  execution  and 
the  employment  of  many  assistants.  He  was  not  orig- 
inal in  his  compositions;  he  loved  landscapes,  but  he 
cumbered  them  with  too  much  detail;  his  figures  of 
virgins,  infants,  and  angels  have  a  certain  coarseness ; 
he  used  too  much  gilt  and  ornamentation ;  his  draperies 
were  full,  but  often  badly  cast;  his  works  are  either  too 
gaudy  or  very  sombre,  no  pleasing  medium  seeming  to 
suggest  itself  to  him  -,  his  flesh  has  the  red  outlines  of 
the  earliest  tempera;  and  yet  with  all  these  faults  he 
painted  at  a  time  when  the  great  precepts  of  art  were 
well  known,  and  his  works  are  good  exponents  of  skilled 
labor  in  art  without  any  striking  or  exceptional  power 
in  the  artist.  It  is  scarcely  possible  here  to  give  more 
than  a  list  of  the  churches  in  which  he  painted:  in 
Rome  they  were  the  Araceli,  S.  Cecilia  in  Trasteverc, 
Santa  Croce  in  Gerasalemme,  and  S.  Onofrio.  In  1496 
he  returned  to  Peragia,  and  undertook  an  altar-piece 
for  S.  Maria  de'  Fossi  (now  S.  Amia),  to  be  completed 
in  two  years.  This  is  the  most  finished  of  his  works, 
and  more  full  of  feeling  than  any  other.  He  next 
adorned  the  collegiate  church  of  SpeUo;  but  his  works 
there  are  fast  disappearing  from  the  effects  of  dampneM. 
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He  Wis  next  called  to  Siena  by  cardinal  Franoeaoo  Pio- 
colomini,  to  decorate  the  library  of  the  Duomo.  Here 
he  painted  the  ceiling  in  a  variety  of  designs,  with  the 
shield  and  arms  of  the  Picoolomini  in  the  centre;  and 
the  walls  with  ten  scenes  from  the  life  of  ^neas  Syl- 
TiiU)  or  Pius  II.  This  work  was  commenced  in  1503, 
but  was  intermpted  by  deaths  in  the  family  of  his  pa- 
tron,  and  was  not  completed  until  1507,  he  having  filled 
various  other  commissions  in  the  mean  time.  It  is  said 
with  great  probability  that  he  was  assisted  in  the  library 
by  the  then  youthful  Bafiaelle,  and  some  critics*  have 
been  wont  to  attribute  the  best  features  of  all  Pinturic- 
chio*8  pictures  to  aid  from  the  same  source.  But  this  can 
hardly  have  been  the  case.  They  were  associated  more 
orless,  without  doubt,  and  it  is  not  improbable  thatRaf- 
faelle  was  one  of  the  many  assistants  whom  thie  master 
hired  in  Perugia  for  his  work  in  Siena;  but  there  are 
many  reasons  why  the  credit  of  the  best  of  Pinturicchio 
should  not  be  given  to  Sanzio,  who  certainly  does  not 
need  any  such  praise.  There  are  many  circumstances 
connected  with  certein  cartoons,  many  similarities  of 
figures  in  the  works  of  the  two  masters,  which  make  us 
feel  sure  of  their  association,  but  these  "Siena  frescos  are 
conceived  in  the  system  of  Pinturicchio.  This  library 
is  one  of  the  few  Italian  halls  that  retein  their  original 
character.  The  frescos  are  dlaoolored  and  injured  in 
parts,  bat  are,  on  the  whole,  fairly  preserved.  It  is 
probable  that  after  the  completion  of  these  works  the 
master  went  to  Kome,  and  returned  to  Siena  in  1509 
with  Signorelli,  who  stood  as  godfather  to  the  son  bom 
to  Pinturicchio  in  the  beginning  of  that  year.  He  then 
probably  entered  the  service  of  Pandolfo  Petrucct  His 
la^  authentic  picture  is  now  in  the  Palazzo  Borromeo 
at  Milan,  and  is  a  cabinet  size  of  Christ  bearing  hii 
Crou.  It  was  painted  in  1513,  the  year  of  his  death. 
Dreadful  stories  have  been  told  of  the  manner  in  which 
his  wife  Grania  treated  him.  It  is  said  that  when  verv 
sick  she  left  him  to  die  of  starvation,  but  this  lacks  con- 
firmation. His  works  are  seen  in  all  large,  and  in  some 
smaller  collections  of  Europe.  See  Clement,  Handbook 
ofSculptart^  PainierSf  etc.,  s.  v. ;  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of 
thefineAns,a,v.     (J.H.W.) 

Piny,  Alexandre,  a  French  ascetic  writer  of  much 
celebrity,  was  born  at  Barcelonnette  in  1640.  He  joined 
the  Dominican  Order,  and  then  Uught  theology  at  Aix; 
was  called  to  Paris  in  1676,  and  there  was  the  director 
of  the  novitiate  in  the  houses  of  his  order.  He  was 
more  distinguished  for  the  holiness  of  his  life  than  for 
his  writings  He  died  at  Paris  Jan.  28,  1709.  Of 
these  we  mention  Cursus  philosopkicus  (Lyons,  1670,  5 
vols.  12mo) :  —  Summa  8.  Thoma  Compaidium  (ibid. 
1680, 4  vols.  12mo):— ^a  Clefdu  par  atnour  (ibid.  1682, 
12mo)  i^La  Vie  cachee  (Paris,  1685, 12mo),  ete.— Hoe- 
fer,  Xouv.  Biog,  Ginkrale,  xl,  285. 

Pinj^tos  is  mentioned  by  Eusebins  (//w/.  Ecdes,  iv, 
29;  31)  as  bishop  of  Cnossus,  in  the  isle  of  Crete,  and  as 
a  contemporary  of  Dionysius  of  Corinth  (q.  v.).  Ac- 
ccnding  to  the  notices  given  by  Eusebius,  Dionysius  ad- 
dressed an  epistle  to  Pinytus,  exhorting  him  that,  con- 
cerning abstinence  (ayvci'a),  not  to  lay  too  heavy  a  yoke 
on  the  brethren  {toiq  <i^fX0oic),  hut  rather  pay  regard 
to  the  weakness  of  the  majority.  It  seems  that  Pinytus 
tried  to  promote  in  his  congregation  a  Montenistic  or 
Gnostico  -  ascetic  tendency.  Pinytus,  however,  perse- 
vered in  his  course,  and  replied  to  Dionysius  that  it  was 
time  to  oflTer  to  his  congregation  a  stronger  meat  than 
milk.  Some  have  thought  that  the  point  of  difference 
between  Dionysius  and  Pinytus  was  rather  concerning 
celibacy,  which  the  latter  intended  to  introduce  among 
hb  clergy ;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  In  other  respects,  Eu- 
sebius speaks  of  this  rejoinder  of  Pin3rtus  as  containing 
the  best  proof  of  the  latter's  orthodoxy,  his  care  for  the 
salvation  of  the  souls  committed  to  his  charge,  his  rhet- 
oric, and  undeistending  of  divine  things.  See  Herzog, 
Real-EncyhL  s.  v. ;  TheoL  Umc-Lex,  s.  v. ;  Jocher,  (re- 
2fArt-£«r.fl.v.;£u9ebin8,£rMti;ccfeciv,29,81.   (aP.) 


Piombo,  Fra  Sebastiamo  del,  an  eminent  Italian 
painter,  noted  in  the  history  of  sacred  art,  was  bom  in 
1485  at  Venice,  whence  he  was  called  also  "  Yeneziano." 
His  surname,  according  to  Lanzi,  was  LudanOf  though 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  known  by  it  in  his  own 
time,  or  that  he  ever  marked  his  pictures  with  it.  On 
his  principal  performance  in  oil,  the  Raiting  of  Lazarus, 
the  words  *' Sebastianns  Yenetus  faciebat"  appear  in 
characters  no  doubt  traced  by  himself.  He  was  a  skil- 
ful musician,  particularly  on  the  lute,  but  abandoned 
that  science  for  painting,  the  rudiments  of  which  he 
acquired  under  Bellini,  but  afterwards  became  t^e  dia- 
ciple  of  Gioigione,  whose  style  of  coloring  he  carefully 
studied  and  successfully  imiteted.  He  first  distinguished 
himself  as  a  portrait-painter,  to  which  his  powers  were 
peculiarly  adapted.  His  portraits  are  boldly  designed 
and  full  of  character;  the  heads  and  hands  are  admira- 
bly drawn,  with  an  exquisite  tone  of  color  and  extraor- 
dinary relief.  The  first  historical  picture  which  esUb- 
lished  his  repuUtiou  was  the  altar-piece  in  the  church 
of  San  Gio.  Crisustomo  at  Yenice,  which,  from  ite  rich- 
ness and  harmony  of  coloring,  has  frequently  been  mis- 
taken for  a  work  by  his  master  Giorgione.  Sebastiano 
was  invited  to  Rome  by  Agostino  Chigi,  a  rich  mer« 
chant  who  traded  at  Venice.,  by  whom  he  was  employed 
in  ornamenting  his  palace  of  the  Famesina,  in  conjunction 
with  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  where  Raffaelle  had  painted 
his  celebrated  Galaiea.  Thus  painting  in  competition, 
he  found  his  own  deficiency  of  invention,  to  remedy 
which  he  studied  the  antique,  and  obtained  the  instruc- 
tion and  assistance  of  Michael  Angela  Indeed  it  is 
said  that  that  illustrious  painter,  growing  jealous  of  the 
fame  of  Raffaelle,  availed  himself  of  the  powen  of  Se- 
bastiano as  a  oolorist,  in  the  hope  that,  assisted  by  his 
composition,  Piombo  might  become  a  successful  rival. 
Michael  Angelo  accordingly  furnished  the  designs  for 
the  Pieta  in  the  chureh  of  the  Conventuali  at  Vi- 
terbo,  and  the  Transfguration  and  the  FlagtUation 
in  San  Pietro  in  Montorio  at  Rome,  the  execution  of 
which,  however,  in  consequence  of  Piombo's  tedious 
mode  uf  proceeding,  occupied  six  years.  The  extraor- 
dinary beauty  of  the  coloring,  and  the  grandeur  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo's  composition  and  design  in  these  cele- 
brated productions,  were  the  objects  of  universal  surprise 
and  applause.  At  this  time  cardinal  Julian  de'  Medici 
commissioned  Raffaelle  to  paint  his  picture  of  the 
Transfiguration^  and  being  demrous  of  presenting  an 
alter-piece  to  the  cathedral  of  Narbonne,  of  which  he 
was  archbishop,  he  engaged  Sebastiano  to  paint  a  pict- 
ure of  the  Raising  of  Lazarus^  of  the  same  dimensions. 
Vasari  stetes  that  in  the  composition  of  this  work  he 
was  assisted  by  Michael  Angelo;  and  in  the  magnifi- 
cent collection  of  drawings  belonging  to  Sir  Thomas 
La^rrence  there  were  two  careful  sketches  of  the  />az- 
arus,  made  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  several  slighter 
ones  of  other  parte  of  the  design.  On  ite  completion 
the  picture  was  publicly  exhibited  at  Rome,  in  compe- 
tition with  the  Transfiguration,  and  it  excited  general 
admiration,  although  thus  brought  into  direct  competi- 
tion with  the  crowning  glory  of  Raffaelle*s  pencil.  It 
was  sent  to  the  cathedral  of  Narbonne,  for  which  it  was 
painted,  and  remained  till  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, when  it  was  removed  by  the  regent  of  France  into 
the  Orleans  collection.  Having  been  brought  to  Eng- 
land with  the  rest  of  that  collection  in  1792,  it  was  pur- 
chased for  two  thousand  guineas,  and  is  now  deposited  in 
the  National  Gallery  at  London.  It  was  painted  on  wood, 
but  has  been  transferred  to  canvas;  ite  size  is  twelve  feet 
six  inches  high,  and  nine  feet  six  inches  wide.  After 
the  death  of  Raffaelle,  Piombo  was  called  the  first  painter 
in  Rome.  He  was  greatly  patronized  by  pope  Clement 
YII,  who  conferred  upon  him  the  ofilce  of  keeper  of  the 
papal  signet,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  name,  Del  Pi' 
ombo,  in  allusion  to  the  lead  of  the  seaL  This  position 
rendering  it  necessary  that  he  should  assume  a  religious 
habit,  he  abandoned  the  profession  of  a  painter,  and  was 
thenceforth  called  Fra  Stbattiano  del  Piombo,     His 
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le  fine  ones  an  in  Madrid 
tnd  St.  Pelenburg;  many  are  in  Venice,  and  tbey  are 
aeen  in  several  ContineaUl  galleries.  The  lut  work 
waa  the  chapel  or  the  Cbigi  family,  in  Santa  Maris  del 
Pnpolo,  whicli  be  led.  imperfect,  and  it  waa  aflerwards 
flniahed  Ijy  Kraiiciiwo  Salviati,  He  disd  of  a  ftver,  at 
Bame,  in  1647.  He  ia  uid  lo  hare  Ijeen  the  iiiTcntor 
of  painting  upon  walla  with  oil-cobr,  and  of  preventing 
tbe  colon  rnnn  becoming  dark  by  applying,  in  the  flrat 
inalance,  ■  mixture  of  maMio  ami  Grecian  pilch,  or, 
Mcoiding  to  aome  aatboritiea,  a  plaster  corapoaed  of 
quick-lime,  pitch,  and  mastic— fn^rfuAQife&Ti.a.T.  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  HimL  of  tiie  Fiae  Arit,  i,  v. ;  Clement, 
Fmnltrt,  Sculplori,  A  rciifecfi,  etc^  ■■  v. 

PlcniB  V^orksTB,  a  Roman  Catholic  congregation, 
founded  in  1621  by  CaTalfa,  an  Italian  nobleman,  who 
waa  for  a  time  a  Jeauil,  was  approved  by  pope  Gre^cary 
XV,  and  confirmed  in  1634  by  pope  Urban  VIII.  Thia 
congrrgation  is  governed  by  a  auperior  tribnnaj,  and 
vows  are  taken,  and  tbvy  serve  in  mianona  and  ocher 
ecclesiaslical  functions  useful  lo  the  Church.  Their 
dieaa  ia  black  cloib,  like  that  of  other  ecclcaiaatics. 
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Pipe,  MuBiCAi.  (V^^n,  chatil).  The  Hebrew  word 
[nvariablv  so  rendered  (I  Sam.  x,  5;  1  Kings  i,  40;  Ita. 
V,  IS;  XXX,  29;  Jer.  xlriii,  S6;  so  also  aiUt,  t  Cor. 
siv,  7)  is  derived  from  ■  root  pignifying  "  lo  bore,  per- 
Ibnle,"  and  ia  represented  with  sufficient  correctncsa  by 
the  English  "  pipe"  (or  "  flute,"  as  in  tbe  margin  of  1 
Kings  <,4D).  It  ia  one  of  tbe  simplest,  and  therefore 
probably  one  of  the  oldest  of  musical  instruments;  and 
in  consequence  of  ita  simplicity  of  form  there  is  ressun 
to  suppose  that  the  "  pipe"  of  the  Hebrews  did  not  dif- 
fer materially  from  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  and 
Greeks.  It  ia  associsted  with  the  tabret  {l6ph)  ss  an 
inatniment  of  a  peaceful  and  social  character,  just  aa  in 
Shakespeare  (J/ucA  Ado.  ii,  3),  "I  hare  known  when 
there  was  do  music  with  him  bat  the  drum  and  life, 
and  now  had  he  rather  hear  the  labor  and  tkt  pipt" — 
the  constant  accompaniment  of  merriment  and  festivity 
(Luke  vii,  82),  and  espedally  charscteriaUe  of  "the 
/rlpnjr  time  uf  peace."  The  pipe  and  tabret  were  used 
at  the  banqueta  of  the  Hebrewa  (Un.  v,  12),  and  their 
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idal  processions  (Mishna,  Baba  meltia,  v1, 1),  and  ae- 
oompaaied  the  eimpler  religious  services,  when  the 
young  prophets,  reluming  from  the  high-place,  caught 
■  inspiration  from  Ihe  harmony  (1  Sam.  x,  E);  or 
the  pilgrims,  on  their  way  to  the  great  festivals  of  ihdr 
itual,  beguiled  the  weariness  of  the  march  with  psalms 
ung  to  Ihe  simple  music  at  the  pipe  (Isa.  xxi,  S9). 
When  Solomon  was  proclaimed  king  ihe  whole  people 

np  aflerhim  to  Gibon,  piping  with  pipes  (1  Kings 

The  sound  of  the  pipe  was  apparently  ■  soft 
wailing  note,  which  made  it  appropriate  to  be  used  in 
iDoaming  and  at  funerals  (Mslt.  ix,  SS),  and  in  tbe  la- 
ment of  Ihe  prophet  over  the  destruction  of  Mosb  (Jet. 
xlriii,  86).  The  pipe  waa  the  type  of  perforated  wiud- 
instrumenta,  as  the  harp  was  of  stringed  inatrumenis  (t 
Mace  iii,  45),  and  waa  even  uaed  in  the  Temple-choir, 
as  appears  frran  I^a.  Ixxxvil,  7,  where  "the  [Jaycrs  on 
inatniments"  ai«  properly  "pipera."  Tweli-e  days  in 
the  year,  sceording  to  tbe  Mishna  (^A  rath,  ii,  8),  the 
pipCB  sounded  before  the  altar :  at  the  slaying  of  Ihe 
First  PaSBorer,  the  slaying  of  Ihe  Second  FasBOver,  the 
first  fesal-dsy  of  the  Paiaorer,  the  first  feast-day  of  the 
Feast  ofWeekSfBnd  the  eight  days  of  the  Feast  of  Tab- 
ernacles. On  the  iaat-mentioned  occssion  the  playing 
on  pipes  accompanied  llie  drawing  of  water  from  the 
fonnUin  of  Siloah  {Svrrah,  ir,  1 ;  v,  1)  for  five  and  six 
days.  The  pipea  wbich  were  played  before  tbe  allar 
were  of  reed,  and  not  of  copper  or  bronze,  because  tbe 
former  gare  a  softer  sound.  Of  these  there  were  not 
less  than  tiro  nor  more  than  tnelre.  In  later  times 
the  ofBce  of  mourning  at  funersls  became  a  profession, 
and  the  funeral  and  dealh-bed  were  never  wilhout  Ihe 
profesaonai  pipers  or  flutc-plsrers  (n^Xfirac,  Matt,  ix, 
28),  a  custom  which  atill  exists  {comp.  Ovid,  Fatl.  vi, 
660,  "canlabat  mi:cstis  tibia  funeribus'^.  It  waa  in- 
CDmbent  on  even  the  poorest  Israeliie,  at  the  death  of 
hie  wife,  to  provide  at  least  two  pipen  and  one  woman 
to  make  lamentation.    See  Husicil  Inbtrchrkts. 

Id  the  social  and  festive  life  of  the  Egyptisna  tbe 
pipe  played  as  prominent  a  part  aa  amorg  ibe  Hcbrewa. 
^  While  dinner  was  preparing,  the  parly  was  enlivened 
by  the  sound  of  mueic;  and  a  band,  consisting  of  the 
barp,  lyre,  guitar,  tambourine,  double  and  single  pipe, 
fiute,  and  other  instruinenls.  played  the  favorite  lin 
and  Bonga  of  the  eountiy"  (Wjlkinsoo,  A  nc,  Egypl.  ii, 


t,  S,  aingte  pipes;  t, 


[a  the  dilTercnt  combini 

Egyptian  bands,  we  generally  find  either  the 
double  pipe  or  the  flute,  and  sometimes  bothi  the  for- 
mer being  played  both  by  men  and  women,  Ihe  latter 
exclusively  by  women.  The  Egyptian  single  pipe,  aa 
described  by  Wilkinson  (.4iic.  Esspl.  ii,  SOH),  was  "a 
straight  tube,  withoul  any  inciesse  at  the  mouth,  and 
when  played  was  held  with  both  hands.  It  was  of 
moderate  length,  apparently  not  exceeding  a  foot  and  a 
half,  and  many  have  been  found  much  smaller;  but 
these  may  have  belonged  ii>  ihe  peasan is,  without  mer- 


AncleDt  EfTptian  Reed-plpss.    <Naw  In  tt 
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idng  a  placs  tunong  tlie  iiutnnneiiti  of  th«  Egyptian 
band.  . .  .  Some  have  thne,  otben  foni  hols*  .  .  .  and 
Kimg  were  funiubed  with  a  miaU  moutbpieoB"  oT  rmd 
or  chick  stimw.  Thi*  instranKut  moM  hare  bwn  some- 
Ihing  like  tbearf]',  or  dervilli'a  flute,  which  ia  de«mb«d 
liT  Hr.  Laoe  {Mod.  Eggpt.  vtA,  ii,  cli,  v)  as  " «  limple 
read,  aboDC  eighleep  inchea  in  length,  seven  ei^lba  of 
u  inch  in  diameter  at  the  npptr  extromity,  uicl  three 


qniitcia  nf  an  inch  at  the 
lowtr.  It  ia  pierced  with 
KX  bofea  in  Iront,  and 
gnierallf  with  another 
bole  at  the  back.  ...  In 
■  goodper- 
tunner  the  may  jielda  Sne, 

h  practice  to 
•oand  it  welL'  The 
double  pipe,  which  i> 
fiuDd  aa  frequenlly   in   Mndem   Cgrptlan   PJpof; 

ti»  nngle  one,  "coraui-      piora otlhe latter j  a,tha 
ti  of  two  pipe^  perhapa       ArgMl  (S  ft,  SI  lit.  Ion];) ; 


gnhn  b;  a  oommoD  mouthpiece,  and  plajed  each 
with  the  correapooding  hand.  It  waa  common  to  the 
Greeka  and  other  people,  and.  from  the  mode  of  holding 
it,  icceii-ed  the  came  of  right  and  left  pipe,  the  tibia 
iaira  and  tiaiitra  of  the  Komanai  the  latter  had  but 
few  h(d«,«nd.  emitting  a  deep  aound,  aerred  aa  a  baui 
The  other  had  more  holei,  and  gare  a  iharp  tone"  (Wil- 
kinian,  Anc.  Ejypl.  ii,  309,  310}.  It  waa  played  on 
thteflj  bv  women,  who  danced  aa  th«y  played,  and  ia 
imitaied  hy  the  modem  Egyptians  in  their  zammdra, 
n  double  reed,  a  rude  inatrumint,  oaed  principally  by 
pfa«antaandcameWriTeraoutofdoota(iWiip.ail,8l2). 
In  •ddirion  to  these  is  also  found  in  the  earlical  aculpt- 
uTn  a  kind  of  (tute.  held  nith  both  handa,  and  some- 
•Jnna  10  lonR  that  the  player  waa  obliged  to  atretch  hia 
anaa  to  tlieir  full  i«nglh  while  playing.  Any  of  the 
inKnimenla  above  described  would  hnre  been  called  by 
the  Hcbiewa  by  the  general  term  ciilil,  and  it  ia  not 
ODptobable  that  they  might  have  derived  their  knowl- 
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edge  of  them  rnim  Egypt-  The  single  pipe  ia  said  to 
have  been  the  invention  o{  the  Egj'ptions  alone,  who 
ittfibute  it  to  Osirii  (Jul.  Poll.  OnomaM.  iv,  10);  and  aa 
the  material  of  which  it  waa  made  waa  the  iolua-wood 
(Ovid,  FiuL  iv,  190,  '■  horrendo  lotoa  adunca  •ono'l,  there 
may  be  aome  foundation  for  the  conjecture.  Other  ma- 
teiiala  mentioned  hy  Juliua  Pollux  are  reed,  braaa,  box- 
wood, and  bom.  Fliny  (ivi,  66)  adda  ailver  and  the 
bonea  of  aaae*.  Bartenora,  in  hia  note  on  Arachin,  ii, 
S,  above  quoted,  identifca  the  ctofi'I  with  the  French 
ckabimeau,  which  is  the  German  4ehalmae  and  our 
thtxiBm  or  fAoZra,  of  which  the  clarionet  ia  a  modem 
improvement.  The  sbawm,  eaya  Mr.  Chappell  (Pop. 
Mat.  1,  Sb,  note  b),  "  waa  played  with  a  reed  like  the 
wayte,  or  hautboy,  hut  being  a  baaa  instrument,  with 
about  the  compass  ofau  octave,  had  probably  more  the 
lone  of  a  baaaoon."  Thia  can  acarcely  be  correct,  or 
Draylon'a  cipreaaicn, "  the  ikrSUtt  shawm"  (PolyoL  iv, 
366),  woidd  be  inappropriate.— Smith,  a.  v.  As  among 
the  Greeks,  Komana,  and  the  modem  Arabs  (ace  Nie- 
buhr,  Rrit.  >,  180,  where  cuts  are  given),  ao  probably 
among  the  ancient  Jewa,  there  wen:  aeveral  kioda  oT 
pipe,  dialinguiahed  chiefly  hy  the  number  of  holes. 
(See  Joaeph.  War,  iii,  9,  Ii;  Pliny,  x,  60;  Dough- 
tsi  AruU.  ii,  13;  Altmann,  in  Taitpe  Ilrh.  ii,  I>09  aq.) 
Yet  we  mnat  not  call  to  mind  the  conipletenesa  of  mod- 
ern pipes  and  flutes,  obtained  by  keys,  etc  See  esp. 
Menrsiue,  De  lihiu  rvUtctavd.  in  Ugolino,  TKaaur.  voL 
xxnii;  Bartholin,  Dt  libiit  vtl.  Sib.  8  (Amaterd.  1679). 
—Winer,  ii,  123,     See  Fllte. 

Pipe,  Htdraulic  There  arc  three  Hebrew  irordi 
BO  rendered:  iH^Xns  (inursaI^,Zcch,iv,  2,*aiiKtbiug 
nut,  as  rendered  2  Chron.  iv,  3) ;  2pl  {ne'Ub,  proh.  a 
iezd  or  cavity,  Enk.  xxviii,  13);  and  "^niX  (tiantdr, 
a  lute,  Zech.  iv,  12 ;  whence  irai'SafwcoanlAarva). 

Pipe,  Jobs  3.,  a  Wealeyan  minialer,  waa  bom  in 
the  laat  half  of  the  ISlh  century.  He  was  converted 
when  but  a  boy.  He  entered  the  itinerant  ministry  in 
1730,  and  for  thirty^ve  years  labored  most  succeaafuUy 
for  the  Goapel  cause.  He  waa  generally  employed  in 
the  most  populous  parts  of  tba  British  kingdom,  and 
waa  much  beloved  by  the  people  to  whom  he  preached. 
He  died  July  21,  1835.  "His  miniury  was  faithful, 
lively,  and  zealous,  and  hia  spirit  affectionate,  cheerful, 
and  devout."—  Wesiijaa  J/tf  A.  ifag.  1885,  p.  723. 

Piper  (Rev.  Kviii,  22).    See  Mihhtbel  ;  Pipe. 

Plpher,  W1L.UAU  G.,  a  minister  of  the  Uelhodiit 
Episcopal  Church,  waa  bora  August  23, 1817,  in  Hop- 
hinaton,  N.  H.  In  1S37  he  removed  to  Hlinmi,  and  en- 
tered a  school  in  the  town  of  Ebenezcr,  near  Jackaao- 
ville.  Ho.  waa  converted  Aug.  6,  1838,  and  believing 
that  he  was  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  obtained  license  Aug,  H,  IMl,  In  September 
of  the  same  year  he  joineil  the  Illinois  Cnnfeience,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  Rushville  Circuit;  in  1S42  waa 
sent  to  Carthage;  in  1843  he  was  appointed  to  Pnlatkl ; 
in  1814  was  reappointed  to  Kushville;  in  1»45  to  Mount 
Sterling;  in  1846  to  Lawrencevillc ;  hi  1817  to  Hills- 
borough; in  1848  waa  ordained  elder;  and  from  1S48 
to  18^  held  a  local  relation.  In  1851  he  waa  readmit- 
ted to  the  Conference,  and  reappointed  to  Pulaski ;  in 
1852  to  Havannn;  in  18&3  to  Athens;  in  1854  la  Ed- 
gar; in  1855.  his  health  not  being  very  good,  ho  took  a 
transfer  to  Kansas,  which  at  that  time  was  just  open- 
ing for  settlement.  His  first  appointment  was  Topeka 
Circuit,  where  he  labored  with  great  acceptability,  and 
laid  foundations  upon  which  olhera  have  since  largely 
built.  In  1857  he  was  sent  to  Big  Springs  Circuit, 
where  he  did  a  good  work,  organized  rloasea  and  Sun- 
day-schools, attending  to  all  the  duties  of  a  Methodist 
preacher.  In  1858  he  was  appointed  to  the  Auburn 
and  Tecumseh  Circuit,  where  ho  labored  the  earlier 
half  of  the  year  with  some  sacceaa ;  but  the  long  rides 
between  appointments,  the  many  expoaurea  to  stonoa, 
swimming  swollen  atreama,  with  Only  aocb  accommoda- 
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tioiH  vt  iKti  wttlemenu  oIUd  ifiord,  and 
wuidering  arcr  the  wide  pniriea  until  morning,  brake 
him  dowa  compleUly,  and  U  Che  CouTercDce  ia  18G9  be 
took  a  gupenuuiuated  leliCion,  aTler  which  he  reuded 
BC  Baldwin  City,  Ranua,  biybly  respected  and  Tnixt 
beloved  bv  Ihoee  who  knen  him  beat.  He  died  there 
Uayl5,lil69.  See  if tiwru  d//I  wiiuit  <7«/<rawc(,  10TO, 
p.  94. 

Plphiles,  a  name  given  to  the  Flemish  Albigeoiee 
(we  Ekhert,  Adv.  Calhar,  in-BiU.  Max.  Lvgd.  xxiii, 
601).     See  Albiobmbes. 

Pipping,  Henr[,  a  Gernua  theologian  and  biopa- 
pher,  w«a  bom  at  Leipaic  in  1670.  He  dijcharged,  from 
the  year  1693,  aeveial  cccleaiastical  runctioiu  at  the 
church  or  San  Thomas  at  Leipaic,  aud  became  in  1708 
preacher  at  the  court  of  Dresden.    Tipping  died  in  17^ 
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(Leipsic,  1780, 8vo)  -.—Saccr  dtcadam  tplaianui  nmno- 
riam  Ihiologorum  noiira  atalt  dortHimoruni  ezAi&su 
(ibid.  1705,  2  voU  8va),  followed  by  a  Tritu  dteaduai 
(ibid,  171^7,  8vo) ;  —  Semicfniuria  Biograpkica  ttlfctit 
(ibid.  1709,  Bto)  :— Syntagma  (Suertatiomm  (ibid.  1708 
and  1723,  8vo). 

Plqnepnx  u  Ihc  name  of  a  French  refoimed  order 
of  Franciuans,  which  was  organized  by  father  Vincent 
Maawrt,  s  Parisian,  in  1593.  They  built  their  lirat 
convent  between  Paris  and  rontoise,  and  che  KOoad  at 
the  place  called  Piquepui,  where  they  finally 
their  headquarlera,  and  obtained  the  name  by  * 
they  are  generally  known.  The  strength  or  the  order 
confined  to  Fiance  is  remarkable.  They  hare  a  house 
at  Rome,  but  it  is  the  only  one  sanctioned  outside  of 
France,  as  pope  Paul  V,  who  gave  aiitborily  fur  the 
order  in  1620,  so  conditioned.  Their  dresa  ia  a  black 
coat,  and  a  round  hooil  with  ■capillar]'.  They 
sandals,  and  share  like  the  Capucbia  mooks. 


Mouk  of  Iha  Plqnepui  Order. 


Piquet  (or  Picqnot),  Clauhb,  a  French  moi 
was  bom  at  Dijon  in  the  second  half  of  the  IGtt 
tnry.    He  joined  the  Franciscan  Order,  and  became  the 
abbot  of  this  order  at  ChalonB-sur-.Sa6De  and  at  Rome, 
nay.    He  was  also  professor  of  philosophy.    He  died 
after  1621.    He  Icfl  CommaUaria  tvper  axii^ietieaiii 
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Jratrvn  Miimnim  rigvlan  ac  laiteli  FratKuci  lala- 
tnoiluin  (Lyons,  1697,  8ro).  It  contains  a  life  of  the 
foandei,  and  a  catalogue  of  the  distinguished  men  of  bia 
order :  —  ProiriiKia  S.  B/matenlura,  ku  Burgiadia, 
/ratmta  Atiaomm  rrgatarit  ottemnilia,  etc,  de$eripHo 
(Toumon,  1610  and  1612,  flvo).  Claude  Piquet  lel», 
among  o^er  manuscripts,  a  life  of  pope  Clement  IV. — 
Hoefer,  Aour.  Biog.  GiniraU,  xl,  298. 

tliiod),  a  name  found  in  the  apociyphal  ac- 
e  family-heads  who  returned  ^m  the  Cap- 
tirity  with  Zcrubbabel  (1  £adr.  v,  19);  but  not  coo- 
lin  the  parallel  Hcb.  texts  (Ezra  11,25;  Neb.  Tii, 
nd  eridentiy  oiiginoling  from  a  repelilioo  of  Ihe 
Caphira  preceding. 

'ram  (Heb.  Pimm',  C^-iD,  lUa  a  tcUd  at,  i.  e. 
fleet;  Sept.  *Mi;  \.  i.  A]ex.  tupaipfVulg.  Piarani), 
the  Amoiitish  king  of  Jannuth  at  the  time  of  Joshua's 
conquest  of  Canaan  (Jusb.  x,  3].  B.C.  cir.  1618.  With 
his  four  confederatcB  he  was  defeated  in  ihe  great  bat- 
Cibeon,  and  fled  for  refuge  to  the  cave  at 
Makkedah,  the  entrance  to  which  was  doted  by  Joshua^ 
command.  At  the  ckise  of  the  long  day's  slaughter 
and  punuil,  the  Ave  kings  were  brought  from  tb«r 
hiding-place,  and  banged  upon  Svc  trees  (ill  sunset, 
when  their  bodies  were  taken  down  and  cast  into  the 
cave  "wherein  Ihey  had  been  hid"  (Josh,  x,  27).— 
^uith.    See  jARMtiTK. 

Pir'atlioa(Heh,/'ira(*Dn',''i^fi5';'P.<'«'en.p™«'- 
ly;  FUist,  a  dffi  or  ciwi;  Sept.  ^Jp^wy,  v.  r.  *apn- 
9iu/i  and  tpaSaiy),  the  name  or  one  or  two  places  in 
Palestine.  We  read  in  the  book  of  Judges  that  "Abdon 
the  son  of  Hillel,  a  Pirathonili,  judged  Israel, ...  and 
was  buried  in  Pirathon,  in  the  land  of  Epbraim,  in  Ibe 
mount  of  the  Amalekites"  (xii.  13,  IS).  The  city  is 
not  again  tneniioned  in  the  Kble ;  but  among  David's 
mighty  men  was  "  Benaiah  tke  Piralkrmtt,  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Epbraim"  (1  Cbnin.  xxvii,  14;  xi,  Bl;  2  Sam. 
xiiii,  SO).  The  city  of  Tirathon  was  therefore  situ- 
ated in  the  territory  of  Epbraim,  and  among  the  moun- 
tains, apparently  where  a  colony  of  the  wandering 
Amalekites  had  settled.  Jerome  mentions  it  (pitamaU, 
a.v.  FiBaton),but  doea  not  appear  to  have  known  any- 
thing of  it.  It  is  mentioned,  however,  by  the  sceurate 
old  traveller  hap-Parchi  as  lying  about  two  houn  west 
of  Shechem,  and  called  Fer'ata  (Ashei's  Brnjamui  of 
Tud.  ii,  426).  About  six  raiks  W.S.W.  of  NSbulua, 
upon  the  summit  of  a  tell  among  low  hills,  still  stands 
the  little  village  of  Fn'ula,  which  is  doubtless  iden- 
tical with  the  ancient  Pirathon  (Riibinson,  Bib.  Rrt.  iii, 
IB4).  According  to  Schwari  {Falrtl.  p.  151),  it  is  iden- 
tified bj;  Astori  with  the  modem  vilUge  Pniha,  on  the 
mountain  uf  Amalek,  fire  English  miles  west  of  She- 
chem, doubtless  referring  to  the  same  place. 

Josephus  mentions  a  Phan^hoK  (<iapaSiiv),  group- 
ing it  between  Tim  nah  and  Tekoa  (/Int.  xiii,l,S);  and 
the  same  name  occurs  in  1  Haoc  ix,  50  (tapo^wn), 
among  the  towns  whose  ruined  fortifications  were  re- 
stored by  BacchideB,in  his  campaign  against  the  Jew*  ; 
but  it  could  scarcely  have  been  identical  with  the  Pira- 
thon of  Ephraim,  though  the  names  are  the  same.  Thi* 
city  was  probably  situated  somewhere  in  thewildemm 
of  Judah;  but  the  site  has  not  been  discovered.  See 
Pirathon  ITB. 

Pir'athonlt*  (Heb.  Piraiiom',  "iins'^B  and 
^3n5"1D,  frem  FiraAon;  Sept.  ♦npoSaivinic,  ♦apa- 
^vl'l or  ijc  4>npa^uv),a  native  or  inhabitant  of  Hr>- 
thon  (q.  V.) ;  the  epithet  of  the  judge  Abdon  (Jnilg.  xii, 
18,  lb),  and  of  two  of  David's  officers,  namely,  Benaiafa, 
captain  of  the  eleventh  army  contingent  (1  Chron.  xxiii, 
14),  and  a  member  of  Ihe  royal  guard  (1  Chron.  xi,  SI). 
Plrle,  Alexakdicb,  a  Scotch  divine,  flourished  near 
the  opening  of  the  present  centory.  His  ecclesiaslicsl 
connection  was  first  with  the  Antiburghe^^  then  with 
the  Belief  Synod,  and  finally  he  Joined  the  Indepen* 
denta.    He  died  at  Mewburgh,  in  Fiff^  in  1801.    His 
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woika,  ooUected  and  paUuhed  after  hia  death  (Edinb. 
1805-6, 6  ToIa.  12ii]o),  oootain  varioua  treatiaefl,  relating 
to  the  Jews,  to  the  primitiye  condition  of  man,  on  dif- 
flcolt  passages  of  Scripture,  on  baptism  and  the  cove- 
nant of  Sinai,  and  a  dissertation  on  Hebrew  roots.  On 
an  these  topics  he  has  many  fanciful  and  visionary  qpeo- 
olationa,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  mind  so  capa^ 
hie  and  a  life  so  industrious  was  spent  so  largely  on  tri- 
fles, or  things  of  a  fanciful  nature.  His  controversial 
pamphlets  are  prized  because  they  exhibit  his  religious 
modifications. 

Fixit,  a  ceremony  among  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon, 

which  consists  in  reading  certain  portions  of  the  Bana, 

for  the  purpose  of  appeasing  the  daemons  called  YcJcaSt 

from  whom  all  the  afflictions  of  men  are  supposed  to 

proceed.     This  ceremony,  which  is  the  only  one  that 

professes  to  be  sanctioned  by  Gotama  Buddha,  is  thus 

described  by  Mr.  Spence  Hardy  in  his  Eastern  Alona- 

ckitm: 

"About  sunset  numbers  of  persons  arrived  fh>m  differ- 
ent quarters,  the  greater  proportion  of  whom  were  wom- 
en, bringinj;  with  them  cucoannt-shells  and  oil,  to  be  pre- 
sented ss  offerings.  As  darkness  came  on  the  shells  were 
placed  in  niches  in  the  wall  of  the  court  by  which  the 
"wihkn,  is  surrounded ;  and  by  the  aid  of  the  oil  and  a  lit- 
tle cotton  they  were  soon  converted  into  lamps.  The 
wall  around  toe  b6-tree  was  similarly  illuminated:  as 
many  of  the  people  had  brought  torches,  composed  of 
cotton  and  resinous  substances,  the  whole  of  toe  sacred 
enclosure  was  in  a  blase  of  light  The  gay  attire  and 
merry  countenances  of  the  various  groups  that  were  seeu 
In  every  direction  gave  evidence  that,  however  solemn 
the  professed  object  for  which  they  were  assembled  to- 
cether,  it  was  regarded  by  all  as  a  time  of  relaxation  and 
nstivity.  Indeed,  the  grand  cause  of  the  popularity  of 
this  ana  similar  gatherings  Is  that  they  are  the  only  occa- 
rion,  marriage  festivals  excepted,  upon  which  the  young 
people  CAD  see  and  be  seen,  or  upon  which  they  can  throw 
off  the  re^terve  and  restraint  it  Is  their  custom  to  observe 
in  the  ordinary  routine  of  society  intercourse.  The  ver- 
vtce  continues  during  the  seven  days,  a  preparatory  cere- 
mony beiDg  held  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day.  The 
edifice  in  which  it  Is  conducted  is  the  same  as 'that  in 
which  the  Bttna  is  read  upon  other  occasions.  A  relic  of 
Boaha,  enclosed  in  a  casket,  is  placed  opon  the  platform 
erected  for  the  purpose;  and  the  presence  of  this  relic  is 
soppoaed  to  give  the  same  efficacy  to  the  proceedings 
ss  If  the  great  sa^  were  personally  there.  For  the 
priests  who  are  to  officiate  another  platform  Is  prepared ; 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  preparatory  service  a  sacred 
thread,  called  the  pirit  n6la.  Is  fastened  round  the  interior 
of  the  Duilding,  the  end  of  which,  after  being  fastened  to 
the  reading-platform,  Is  placed  near  the  relic  At  such  times 
ss  the  whole  of  the  priests  who  are  present  are  engaged  in 
chanting  the  chorus  the  cord  is  untwined,  and  each  priest 
takes  hold  of  it,  thus  making  the  communication  com- 
plete between  each  of  the  officiating  priests,  the  relic,  and 
the  interior  walls  of  the  boildlng.  From  the  commence- 
meat  of  the  service  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day, 
ontil  its  conclusion  on  the  evening  of  the  seventh  day, 
the  reading-platform  is  never  to  be  vacated  day  or  night. 
For  this  reason,  when  the  two  officiating  priests  are  to  be 
relieved  by  others,  one  continues  sitting  and  reading 
while  the  other  gives  his  seat  to  his  successor,  and  the 
tecond  priest  does  not  effect  his  exchange  until  the  new 
one  has  commenced  reading.  In  the  same  way,  from  the 
momisg  of  the  second  dsy  till  the  morning  of  the  sev- 
enth day,  the  readlog  Is  continued  day  and  night,  with- 
out intermission.  Not  fewer  than  twelve,  and  in  general 
twenty-four,  priests  are  In  attendance,  two  of  whom  are 
constantly  officiating.  As  they  are  relieved  every  two 
hours,  each  priest  has  to  officiate  two  hours  out  of  the 
tweoty-four.  In  addition  to  this,  all  the  priests  engaged 
io  the  ceremony  are  collected  three  times  in  each  day: 
vlx  atsnortee,  at  mld-dav,  and  at  sunset,  when  they  chant 
In  chorus  the  three  principal  discourses  of  the  pirit,  called 
respectively  H angslo.  Ratana,  and  Karaniya,  with  a  short 
selection  of  verses  from  other  sources.  After  this  the 
reading  is  continued  till  the  series  of  discourses  have 
been  read  through,  when  they  are  begun  again,  no  other 
than  those  in  the  first  series  being  read  imtil  the  sixth 
dsy,  when  a  new  series  Is  commenced.  On  the  morning 
of  the  seventh  day  a  grand  procession  is  formed  of  armed 
sad  unarmed  men.  snd  a  person  Is  appointed  to  officiate 
as  the  dfwad-utaya,  or  messenger  of  toe  gods.  This  oom- 
psiiy,  with  a  few  of  the  priests,  proceeds  to  some  place 
where  the  gods  are  supposed  to  reside,  inviting  them  to 
attend  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  that  they 
ttay  partake  of  ito  benefits.  Until  the  messenger  and 
ins  sssodates  retnm  the  officiating  priests  remain  seated, 
svt  the  reading  Is  suspended.  At  the  festival  I  attended 
ms  nessenger  was  introduced  with  great  state,  and  sul- 
pbar  was  burned  before  him  to  make  his  appearance  the 
'"'^  supernatural.   One  of  the  priests  having  proclaimed 
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tliat  the  various  ordere  of  gods  and  dsemons  were  invited 
to  be  present,  the  messenger  replied  that  he  bad  been  de- 
puted by  such  and  such  deities,  repeating  their  names, 
to  say  that  they  would  attend.  The  threefold  protective 
formulary,  which  forms  parts  of  the  recitation,  was  spoken 
by  all  present  in  grand  chorus.  In  the  midst  of  much 
that  is  superstitious  in  practice  or  utterly  erroneous  iu 
doctrine,  there  Is  some  advice  repeated  of  an  excellent 
tendency ;  but  the  whole  ceremony  being  conducted  In  a 
language  that  the  people  do  not  understand,  no  beneficial 
result  can  be  produced  by  its  performance." 

Such  is  the  ceremony  attending  the  reading  of  the  rit* 
ual  of  priestly  exorcism.  This  ritual  is  called  Piruwana 
pota^  It  is  written  in  the  Pali  language,  and  consists 
of  extracts  from  the  sacred  books,  the  recital  of  which, 
accompanied  with  certam  attendant  ceremonies,  is  in- 
tended to  ward  off  evil  and  to  bring  prosperity. 

Plrke  Aboth,  L  e.  ccypka  patrum  (P1?D,  a  chap* 
ter)y  or  sayings  of  the  fathers,  is  the  name  of  a  tract  of  the 
Mishna  (q.  v.),  and  consists  of  five  chapters  of  chrono- 
logically regulated  gnomes  from  the  teachers  of  Israel 
who  flourished  within  460  years.  They  were  in  all 
ages  highly  esteemed  for  their  moral  character,  but  in 
modem  times,  when  a  greater  interest  in  Jewish  bbtory 
awoke,  they  also  experienced  greater  attention  on  ac- 
count of  their  historical  value.  The  Pirhe  Aboth  was 
especially  used  by  Frankel  for  solving  some  historical 
problems,  and  several  after  him  found  in  them  sourcea 
for  chronological  suggestions.  A  very  ingenious  spec- 
ulation about  the  first  chapter  of  the  Pirke  Aboth  is 
brought  forward  by  nbbi  Bloch.  He  asserts  that  its 
sentences  and  rules  of  life  were  pronounced  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  solemn  dispensing  of  the  Semicha,  "  the 
ordination  and  authorization  to  the  office  of  rabbi  and 
judge,"  given  to  the  disciples  as  rules  of  life  in  office. 
With  such  sentence  the  teacher  discha^d  his  disciple, 
who  was  prepared  to  enter  an  independent  calling.  The 
first  chapter  gives  us  the  chain  of  tradition,  how  the 
law  was  delivered  from  generation  to  generation.  When 
the  men  of  the  great  synagogue  said,  **  Be  deliberate  in 
judgment,  train  up  many  disciples,  and  make  a  fence 
for  the  law,"  they  could  not  have  intended  for  every 
man  and  for  every  opportunity,  but  just  for  such  disci- 
ples to  whom  they  dispensed  Semichcu  When  Judah 
ibn-Tabia  taught  (ver.  8),  **  Consider  not  thyself  like  a 
chief-justice,  and  when  parties  are  before  thee  in  judg- 
ment, consider  both  as  guilty;  but  when  they  are  de- 
parted from  thee,  consider  them  both  as  innocent,  if 
they  acquiesced  in  the  sentence ;"  or  if  Abtalyon  im- 
pressed the  sages  to  be  cautious -of  their  words  (ver.  11), 
etc,  it  appears  dearly  that  they  merely  addressed  per- 
sons who  have  charge  of  judgments  and  of  the  chair. 
Verse  18,  which  is  taught  in  the  name  of  Uillel,  ex- 
presses genuine  Shamaic  rigor,  and  only  the  supposi- 
tions that  these  precepts  are  directed  to  disciples  will 
somewhat  explain  their  rigidnees.  Especially  verse  8 
gains  clearness,  which  reports  the  sentence  of  Antigonos 
of  Socho :  "  Be  not  like  servants  who  ser\*e  their  master 
for  the  sake  of  receiving  reward,  but  be  like  servants 
who  serve  without  the  condition  to  receive  reward,  and 
let  the  fear  of  heaven  be  upon  you."  According  to 
the  common  conception,  the  last  sentence  could  not 
be  brought  into  close  connection  with  the  foregoing. 
Clearly  Anrigonos  intended  to  say  something  else  than 
what  his  expounden  impute  to  him.  By  D^B  he  de- 
cidedly imderetood  earthly  reward,  and  addressed  his 
disciples  to  exercise  their  offices  as  teacher  and  judge 
not  with  a  view  to  reward,  but  for  the  ofiice'  sake,  and 
*^  The  fear  of  heaven  be  upon  you"  completes  the  ad- 
vice. The  chapters  following  contain  rules  of  life  for 
"every  man"  (Onxn  lb  *inn*»»). 

When  the  extemporaneous  discourses  were  suspended 
in  the  S3magogue  by  the  reading  of  the  Ilaggadah  (q.  v.), 
etc.,  it  l)ecame  the  custom  to  read  in  the  Sabbath  after* 
noon  service  a  chapter  of  the  Aboth  (Zunz,  GottesdienttL 
Vortrdge  dor  Jvderty  p.  424),  and  this  still  continues  the 
practice  in  many  countries  (Bodenschatz,  KirchL  Ver* 
fattung  der  Judtatf  ii,  161  sq.).  The  Spanish  Jews  read 
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the  Aboth  only  on  the  six  Sabbaths  between  Passover 
and  Pentecost.  The  Prayer-books  have  the  Aboth  al- 
ways as  an  appendix.  A  separate  critical  edition,  with 
German  translation,  was  prepared  by  rabbi  Caro,  under 
the  title  Minchath  Sckabbath  (Krotoshin,  1847).  See 
Talmud.    (J.H.W.) 

Pirkheimer,  Wiubald,  a  celebrated  German  hu- 
manist, was  bom  at  Eichstftdt,  Dec  5, 1470,  of  an  old 
patrician  Nuremberg  family.  He  enjoyed  a  most  re- 
lined  education ;  he  was  at  the  age  of  eighteen  intro- 
duced to  the  court  of  the  bishop  of  Eichstfldt,  where  he 
soon  became  proficient  in  every  kind  of  knightly  pursuit, 
and  carefully  cultivated  his  fine  native  talent  for  music 
Though  interrupted  by  several  military  expeditions,  his 
literary  studieb,  in  which  he  was  guided  by  Georges  von 
Tegen  and  the  canon  Adelmann,  were  not  neglected. 
In  1490  he  went  to  the  University  of  Padua,  where  he 
studied  jurisprudence,  and  got  familiar  with  the  Greek 
language,  in  which  he  was  taught  by  Musurus.  Three 
years  afterwards  he  completed  his  study  of  jurispru- 
dence at  Pavia,  under  Maino,  Lancelot,  and  Philip  De- 
cius.  At  his  return  to  Nuremberg,  1497,  he  married 
Crescentia  Rietter,  whose  influential  family  soon  opened 
to  him  the  doors  of  the  senate.  This  assembly  soon  ac- 
knowledged his  merit,  and,  in  spite  of  his  youth,  in- 
trusted him  with  several  important  negotiations.  In 
1499  he  obtained  the  command  of  the  contingent  sent 
by  the  city  to  the  emperor  Maximilian  I  against  the 
Swiss  cantons,  when  his  brilliant  conduct  during  thb 
campaign,  of  which  he  afterwards  published  an  account, 
won  him  the  favor  of  the  sovereign,  who  made  him  his 
counsellor.  Disgusted  by  the  envious  attacks  of  which 
the  imperial  favor  was  fruitful,  he  resigned  in  1501  his 
functions  as  senator,  but  resumed  them  three  years  af- 
terwards, when  he  was  again  intrusted  with  the  most 
delicate  negotiadons,  his  amiable  disposition  and  per- 
suasive eloquence  fitting  him  especially  for  this  kind 
of  afiairs.  In  1511  or  1512  he  was  sent  as  deputy  to  the 
diets  of  Treves  and  Cologne.  In  1522  Pirkheimer  re- 
tired into  private  life,  devoting  himself  to  study,  and 
encouraging  with  all  his  power  throughout  Germany 
the  cultivation  of  literature  and  science.  His  library, 
rich  in  rare  manuscripts,  was  at  the  disposition  of  the 
public ;  his  opulent  mansion  became  the  favorite  resort 
of  a  chosen  phalanx  of  literati,  artists,  and  other  per- 
sons of  merit.  He  helped  many  a  poor  savant  with  his 
purse  and  his  influence.  He  entertained  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Erasmus,  Conrad  Cettes,  Reuchlin,  Tritheme, 
Albert  DUrer,  Pico  de  la  Mirandola,  etc  Unfortunat«ly 
the  greater  part  of  his  correspondence  is  lost;  but  what 
remains  of  it  proves  the  truth  of  the  words  of  Cochlieus 
in  a  letter  to  Pirkheimer,  "  £o  enim  hactenus  in  erudi- 
tos  fuisti  animo,  nt  communi  studiosorum  judicio  habitus 
fueris  et  literarum  decus  et  eruditionis  variie  atquo  adeo 
omnigense  prince^m."  After  greatly  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  schools  of  Nuremberg,  he  made  that  city 
one  of  the  most  active  centres  of  intellectual  culture. 
Hutten  likens  his  influence  to  that  of  Erasmus  and 
Keuchlin.  His  predilection  for  the  classical,  especially 
for  the  Greek  writers,  some  of  which  he  translated  into 
Latin  and  German,  did  not  lessen  his  interest  for  the 
history  of  his  own  country.  Some  parts  of  it  he  treated 
with  a  judicious  criticism  remarkable  for  that  time. 
He  also  endeavored  to  encourage  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics and  of  astronomy,  and  finally  took  a  most  lively 
interest  in  all  attempts  made  to  reform  the  Church  and 
its  discipline,  writing  against  the  degenerated  scholas- 
tics, and  taking  the  part  of  Reuchlin  against  his  perse- 
cutors in  an  eloquent  pamphlet.  He  at  first  enlisted 
among  the  partisans  of  Luther,  but  soon  changed  his 
mind,  being,  like  Erasmus,  fearful  lest  the  success  of 
reformation  might  prove  obnoxious  to  his  favorite  pur- 
suits. He  died  at  Nuremberg  Dec  22, 1580.  His  works 
are  Eccau  dedotaius  (1520, 4to),  under  the  pseudonym 
of  T.  Fr.  Cottalambergius : — Apologia  teu  lout  poda- 
gra (Nuremb.  1522,  4to;  Strasb.  1529,  1570;  Amberg, 
1604,  1611,  4to);  this  humorous  pamphlet  was  trans- 


lated into  German  (Nnvemb.  1831,  8vo): — 2>e  vera 
Chruti  eamt,  ad  (Ecolampadium  retpoiuio  (ibid.  152G, 
8vo) ;  followed  by  a  second  answer,  and  a  pamphlet  with 
the  title  Ve  convitUt  monachi  iUius  qui  CEcotan^ftadixB 
fumcupatur  (1527, 8vo) : — Germania  ex  vatiis  Scrqaori" 
butperbrevis  explicatio  (ibid.  1530, 1582, 8vo)  i^Pritco- 
rumnum morum eBsHmaiio  (Tubing.  1533 ;  Nuremb.  1541, 
^Ui):—TranslaHoru  of  severed  Opuicula  of  Plutarch, 
Lucianf  St.  NihtSt  St,  Gregory  Naziainsenuty  etc  The 
complete  works  of  Pirkheimer  have  been  collected  by 
Goldast  (Frankf.  1610,  fol) ;  among  them  we  find  print- 
ed for  the  first  time  his  Bettum  Suiterue  teu  Helveti- 
cum  armo  1490,  translated  into  German  by  Munch,  who 
added  thereto  a  life  of  the  author  (Nuremb.  1826). 
Pirkheimer  gave  the  first  edition  of  Fulgeutius  (ibid. 
1519,  8vo) ;  he  also  wrote  the  text  to  the  splendid  wood- 
cuts of  Albert  DUrer's  Triumphal  Chariot  of  the  Emper- 
or Maximilian.  Some  of  his  letters  are  to  be  found  in 
Strobel's  Beitrage  and  Miscellanea ,  in  Waldau's  BeUrage, 
and  other  collections. 

His  sister,  Chariias  Pirkheimer^  bom  1464,  after  en- 
joying a  most  liberal  education,  entered  very  young  the 
monastery  of  Santa  Clara  at  Nuremberg,  oV  which  she 
became  abbess  in  1504.  She  read  Greek,  and  wrote  in 
Latin  with  elegance.  Some  of  her  letters  in  that  lan- 
guage to  Erasmus  and  others  have  been  preserved.  She 
died  in  1532.— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GeniraUf  xl,  304. 

Pirking,  Eiibenreich,  a  German  canonist,  was  bom 
at  Sigarten,  in  Bavaria,  in  1606.  After  studying  phi- 
losophy and  jurispmdence  at  Ingolstadt,  he  entered  the 
Jesuitic  order  in  1628,  and  was  a  professor  of  momls, 
canon  law,  and  exegesis  in  several  colleges  of  his  order. 
Pirking  died  after  1676.  We  have  of  him.  Apologia 
CeesariSfprincipum  Catholioorumeiordunim  religiotorum 
adversut  Balduvni  calummot  (Ingolstadt,  1652, 8vo)  : — 
De  jurisdictione  prtelatorum  et  rectorum  episcopis  inft- 
riorum  (Dillingen,  1663, 8vo) : — De  jurisdictione  judicis 
delegati  (ibid.  1664, 8vo) : — De  constituHombuj  et  consue- 
tudine  (ibid.  1666,  8vo) : — De  renuniiatione  benfficiorum 
(ibid.  1667, 8vo) : — Commentaria  in  Decretales  (ibid.  1674, 
8  vols.  foL) : — Jus  canonicum  earplicatum  (ibid.  1674-1678, 
5  vols,  fol ;  Venice,  1759). 

Plrminins,  St.,  a  Frankbh  ecclesiastic  and  bishop 
of  Melci  (Metz,  or  Melo  in  St.  Gallen,  or  Medelsheim, 
near  ZweibrUcken,  or  Meaux-on-the-Mame),  carried  the 
Gospel  along  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Constance ;  and, 
protected  in  his  labors  by  Charles  Martel,  he  founded 
the  monastery  of  Reichenau.  Three  years  afterwards, 
however,  he  was  expelled  in  consequence  of  a  national 
rising  of  the  Alemanni  against  the  Prankish  rale,  and 
he  now  descended  the  Rhine  and  founded  a  number 
of  monasteries  (as  Murbach,  Schwaxzenbach,  Neuweiler, 
Schuttera,  Gengenbach,  etc.),  among  them  Horabach, 
in  the  diocese  of  Metz,  where  he  died,  Nov.  3, 753,  after 
having  met  shortly  before  with  St.  Boniface.  A  great 
many  legends  surround  the  life  of  this  sen^ant  of  Christ, 
which,  however,  have  no  historical  basis.  Pirminius  is 
said  to  be  the  author  of  LibeUus  abbaHs  Pirminiif  de 
singulis  Ubris  canonicis  scarapsus  (the  latter  in  mediae- 
val Latin  meaning  ^'excerpt**),  printed  in  Mabillon, 
Vetera  Anaiecta  (Paris,  1723,  fol.),  p.  65-73.  See 
Rettberg,  Kirchengachichte  DeutschUrndSj  ii,  50-58 ;  He- 
felc,  Geschichte  der  Einfuhrung  des  Christenthums  im 
sudwestlichen  DeutscMand  (Tubioig.  1837) ;  G.  Th.  Rud- 
hard,  Alteste  Geschichte  Bayems  (Hamburg,  1841),  p. 
346,  371,  372 ;  M.  Gorringer.  PirminiuSy  etc.  (Zweibr. 
1841),  p.  384-407;  Fink,  in  Piper's  Evangel  Kahnder, 
1861,  xii,  129-134;  Kurtz,  Lehrbuch  der  Kirchengeach. 
vol  i,  §  78,  p.  1 ;  Herzog,  ReaUEncyldop.  s.  v. ;  Jocher, 
GtlehrtenrLexikonj  s.  v. ;  Theologis^es  Universal-Lexu' 
A(»i,8.v.    (B.P.) 

Pima,  John.    See  Pirkkksiaks. 

Pimenflians,  a  mediaeval  sect,  taking  its  name 
from  John  Pima  or  Pimensis,  an  anti-sacerdotal  schis- 
matic of  Silesia,  A.D.  134L  His  principles  were  those 
common  to  the  mediieval  sects,  and  illustrated  especial- 
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ly  in  the  B^ardi  uid  the  Brelkrm  oftkt  Frtt  Spirit, 
It  is  thought  piobfthle  that  they  were  in  some  way  con- 
oeeted  with  the  StrigoUtUu  of  Runia,  although  the  lat- 
ter belong  to  a  much  more  recent  time.  The  Pimend- 
ans  regarded  the  pope  aa  Antichrist,  and  were  eq)ecially 
distinguMhed  by  great  hatred  of  the  clergy.  They  dia- 
appearod  on  the  Continent  by  merging  with  the  Husa- 
Ites.  See  Krazinski,  Hut.  of  the  Re/ormaium  ta  Po- 
land, i,  55 ;  Hardwick,  JlitL  of  the  Ckurck  in  tke  MiddU 
Ago,  p.  374. 

Piromalli,  Paoix>,  an  Italian  minionary,  was  bom 
in  1691  or  1592  at  Sidemo  (Ulterior  Calabria).  Having 
embraced  the  rule  of  St.  Dominic,  he  devoted  himself  to 
preaching,  and  was  in  1628  called  to  Rome  to  teach 
philosophy  in  the  monastery  of  La  Minerva.  Appointed 
in  16S1  director  of  the  missions  of  Major  Armenia,  he 
succeeded  in  gaining  for  the  Catholic  faith  a  number  of 
schismatics  and  Eotychians,  among  the  latter  the  pa- 
triarchs Cyriac  and  Moyse  III.  In  1637  he  travelled 
through  Georgia,  and  was  twice  sent  to  pacify  in  Polo- 
Ilia  the  uneasiness  caused  by  the  disputes  of  the  Arme- 
nians. In  1642  he  went  to  Persia,  remaining  there  ten 
years,  and  then  preached  the  Gospel  in  several  parts  of 
India.  In  1654  he  passed  over  to  Africa,  with  a  view 
of  converting  infidels,  but  was  captured  by  Algerian  pi- 
rates, who  kept  him  prisoner  for  fourteen  months.  Ap- 
pointed archbishop  of  Naschivan  (1655),  he  governed 
that  Armenian  Church  to  the  dose  of  1664,  when  he 
was  transferred  to  the  episcopal  see  of  Bisignano,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  He  died  July  13, 1667,  at  Bisig- 
nano. He  left  Tkeantkropologia  (Vienna,  1656,  8vo) : 
— Apologia  de  dupUd  natura  Ckritti  (ibid.  1656,  8vo) ; 
and  sixteen  works  never  printed,  among  which  we  may 
mention  a  Vocabolary  and  a  Grammar  of  the  Armenian 
language. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GirUrale,  xl,  808. 

Firot,  Edmonds,  a  French  theologian,  was  bom  Aug. 
12, 1631,  at  Auxerre.  He  chose  the  clerical  career,  and 
having  taken  bis  degrees,  the  doctorate  included,  at  the 
Sorbonne,  he  became  a  most  successful  professor  of 
theology,  a  member  of  the  chapter  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Paris,  and  at  last  chancellor.  It  was  his  regular  busi- 
ness to  examine  the  works  and  theses  of  theology.  He 
interrogated  Mme.  Guyon,  and  undertook  the  censure 
of  her  doctrines.  Fenelon  gave  him  his  Explication  de 
Maxime$  da  Saints  to  examine.  He  approved  of  it 
greatly,  after  some  small  changes,  going  even  so  far,  it 
is  aaid,  as  to  call  it  a  golden  book ;  then,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Bossuet,  he  took  back  his  first  decision,  and 
wrote  against  the  ExpUoaium  a  censure  which  was 
signed  by  nxty  other  doctors  He  died  at  Paris  Aug. 
4, 1713.  With  the  exception  of  a  Latin  speech  pro- 
nounced in  1669,  nothing  of  hla  exists  in  print;  but 
some  manuscript  pamphlets  are  mentioned  by  contem- 
poraries. 

A  Jesuit  of  this  name,  Pirot  (Georges),  who  was  bom 
in  1599  in  the  bishopric  of  Rennes,  is  the  anthor  of  an 
Apologia  deg  Catuittet  oontre  let  Calomnie$  de$  Jame- 
nuta  (1657),  a  work  condemned  by  Alexander  YII  and 
several  bishops.  He  died  Oct  6, 1659. — Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog,G€>Urale,j}^S20, 

Pisa,  a  city  of  Northern  Italy,  the  recent  capital  of 
Tuscany,  with  a  population  of  about  22,000,  is  noted  in 
ecclesiastical  history  as  the  seat  of  several  important 
Church  councils. 

L  The  first  council  here  (ConcUium  Pitanum)  was 
ccmvoked  by  pope  Innocent  II  in  1134,  who  presided  at 
the  head  of  a  large  assembly  of  the  bishops  of  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy.  St.  Bernard  assisted  at  their  de- 
liberatiooa.  By  this  body  the  excommunication  of  the 
anti-pope  Anacletus  was  renewed,  together  with  his 
Several  canons  were  published. 


1.  IMrects  that  priests  shall  be  separated  from  their 
wires,  and  nnns  from  their  pretended  husbands;  and 
boUipartlea  put  to  penance. 

<w  Forbids,  under  pain  of  excommnn!catiOD»  to  violate 
the  sanctuary  of  a  chnrch  or  churchyard. 

See  Uhbe»  OmcilL  ^,  989. 


IL  But  far  more  important  was  the  council  convened 
here  March  25, 1409.  Its  object  was  the  conciliation  of 
the  pope  and  anti-pope,  and  the  ending  of  so  dangerous 
a  schism  as  then  existed.  It  was  proposed  to  judge  be- 
tween the  two  competitors  for  the  papacy,  and  elect  one 
of  them  to  the  throne,  or  set  both  aside  and  chooae  a 
third  party.  The  council  was  called  under  the  protec- 
tion of  king  Charies  VI  of  France,  and  was  attended  by 
the  cardinals  of  both  rivals  to  the  papal  chair — Bene- 
dict XIII  (q.  V.)  and  Gregory  XII  (q.  v.).  Benedict, 
by  the  advice  of  several  bishops,  sent  seven  legates  to 
the  council ;  but  Gregory,  on  the  other  hand,  refused  to 
appear  either  in  person  or  by  deputy,  although  sum- 
moned in  due  form.  The  assembly  was  one  of  the  most 
august  and  numerous  ever  seen  in  the  Church :  there 
were  present  22  cardinals;  the  Latin  patriarchs  of  Al- 
exandria (Simon),  Antioch  (Wenceslaus),  Jerusalem 
(Hugo),  and  Grade  (Francis  Lando) ;  12  archbishops  were 
present  in  person,  and  14  by  their  proctors;  80  bishops, 
and  the  proctors  of  102  absent ;  87  abbots,  and  the  proc- 
tors of  200  others;  besides  priors;  generals  of  orders; 
the  grand-master  of  Rhodes,  with  16  commanders;  the 
prior-general  of  the  Knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ; 
the  deputy  of  the  grand-master  and  Knights  of  the 
Teutonic  Order;  the  deputies  of  the  universities  of  Ox- 
ford, Cambridge,  Paria,  Florence,  Craoow,Vienna,  Prague, 
and  many  others;  more  than  300  doctors  in  theology; 
and  ambassadors  from  the  kings  of  England,  France, 
Portugal,  Bohemia,  Sicily,  Poland,  and  Cyprus;  from 
the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  Brabant,  etc. 

The  following  was  the  action  of  each  session  of  this 
conndl: 

Session  1.  The  order  of  precedency  to  be  observed  by 
the  members  of  the  council  was  laid  down. 

Sess.  8.  After  the  usual  prayer  and  sermon,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Pisa  read  the  decree  of  Gregory  a  upon  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  which  the  Greeks  had 
sffreed  in  the  Council  of  Lyons,  A.D.  1S74,  and  the  canon 
of  Toledo  relating  to  the  proper  order  of  ecclesiastical 
councils.  After  this  the  necessary  ofllcers  were  appoint- 
ed, the  letter  of  convocation  read,  and  the  two  rival  popes 
summoned  at  the  gates  of  the  church ;  no  one,  however, 
appearing  for  them. 

Seas.  8.  A  fresh  citation  was  made,  and  no  one  having 
appeared,  the  two  popes,  Pedro  of  Luna  and  Angelo  Cor- 
rano,  were  declared  contumacious  by  a  sentence  which 
was  affixed  to  the  church  door. 

Sess.  4.  Bishop  Ulric,  the  ambassador  of  Robert,  king 
of  the  Romans,  addressed  the  assembly,  endeavoring  to 
frustrate  the  object  of  the  council. 

Sess.  SL  The  two  contending  parties  were  again  de- 
clared contumacious,  and  the  promoter  of  the  council 
produced  against  them  thirty-seven  articles,  containing 
the  whole  histoiy  of  the  schism,  and  showinjK  the  bad- 
ness of  their  cause.  Although  the  facts  contained  in  this 
accusation  were  sufficiently  notorious,  commissioners 
were  appointed  to  prove  their  truth. 

Seas.  6.  The  bishop  of  Salisbury  showed  that  It  was 
necessary  for  the  cause  that  there  should  be  a  general^ 
and  not  merely  a  partial,  withdrawal  from  the  obedience 
of  the  popes,  and  declared  that  he  had  authority  from  the 
king  of  England  to  follow  out  the  scheme  for  unity,  and 
to  consent  to  whatever  the  conncll  should  determine. 

Sess.  7.  The  difficulties  started  by  the  ambassador  of 
the  king  of  the  Romans  were  answered. 

Sess.  8.  The  blrhops  of  Salisbury  and  Bvreux  showed 
that  the  union  of  the  two  colleges  of  cardinals  could  not 
be  effected  while  those  of  the  party  of  Benedict  contin- 
ued to  obey  him,  and  that  the  withdrawal  from  obedience 
must  be  universal.  Whereupon  the  council  declared  the 
union  of  the  two  colleges  to  be  lawfdl,  and  the  council 
itself  duly  convoked :  and  a  decree  was  passed  to  the  ef- 
fect that  each  one  might  and  ought  to  withdraw  from 
the  obedience  both  of  Gregory  and  Uenedict ;  since  both 
of  them  bad  by  their  artifices  eluded  the  solemn  cession 
of  office  which  they  had  promised  upon  oath  to  make. 

Sess.  9.  Was  cmployeo  in  the  reading  of  the  decree  of 
the  preceding  session. 

Sess.  10.  The  two  contending  parties  were  again  cited 
at  the  door  of  the  chnrch,  in  order  that  they  might  hear 
the  testimony  of  the  witnesses.  Then  thirty-seven  arti- 
cles, containing  their  deposition,  were  read;  and  it  was 
noted  down  by  how  many  witnesses  each  article  waa 
proved. 

Sess.  11.  The  reading  of  the  depositions  was  continued. 

Sess.  18.  A  decree  was  published  declaring  the  council 
to  be  oBcnmenical,  and  all  contained  in  the  preceding  de- 
positions to  be  tme,  poblic,  and  notorious. 

Sess.  18.  One  of  the  deputies  from  the  University  of 
Paris  showed  that  Pedro  of  Luna  was  a  heretic  and  schia- 
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matic,  and  that  he  had  forfeited  the  papwy :  ud  this  he 
declared  to  be  the  oplDlon  of  the  French  anlTeraltlea. 
The  bishop  of  Navarre  also  declared  that  all  the  doctors 
in  the  council,  to  the  namber  of  three  hundred,  agreed  in 
this  view 

Seas.  14.  A  declaration  was  made  that  the  oooncll  rep- 
resented the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch,  that  the  cognizance 
of  the  matter  before  it  of  right  belonged  to  it,  as  beinc 
the  highest  anthorlty  on  earth ;  also  an  act  of  general 
withdrawal  firom  the  obedience  of  the  two  contending 
parties  was  drawn  up, 

Sees.  1&  The  defloitive  sentence  was  pronounced  In 
the  presence  of  the  whole  council  and  of  the  people  who 
were  permitted  to  enter.  The  sentence  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  holy  oecumenical  synod,  representing  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  to  which  it  appertained  to  take  coenizanoe 
of  and  to  decide  the  question,  after  having  examined  ev- 
erything  which  had  been  done  concemintr  the  union  of 
the  Church,  declared  Pedro  of  Luna,  called  Benedict  Xni. 
and  Angelo  Corrario,  called  Gregory  XII,  to  be  both  of 
them  scnismatical,  abettors  of  schism,  heretics,  and  guilty 
of  perjury ;  that  thev  had  given  offence  to  the  whole 
Church  by  their  obstinacy,  that  they  had  forfeited  every 
dignity,  and  were,  fpso  fa^y  separated  from  the  Chnrch. 
It  forbade  all  the  raithfhl,  under  pain  of  excommnnicar 
tion.  to  recognise  them  or  support  their  cause.  It  annulled 
all  tuat  they  nad  done  against  the  promoters  of  unity,  and 
declared  the  last  promotion  of  cardinals  made  by  them 
to  be  null  and  void. 

Sess.  16w  A  paper  was  read,  in  which  the  cardinals  pres- 
ent all  promlsea  that,  in  the  event  of  anv  one  of  them 
being  elected  to  the  papal  chair,  he  would  continue  the 

f>re6eut  council,  until  the  Chnrch  should  be  reformed  in 
ts  head  and  in  its  members ;  and  if  one  of  those  then  ab- 
sent or  any  other  not  belonging  to  the  college  of  cardi- 
nals, were  elected,  that  they  would  compel  hfm  to  make 
the  same  promise  before  publishing  his  election.  After- 
wards the  council  ratified  the  sentence  against  Angelo 
and  Pedro. 

Seas.  17.  Certain  preliminaries  concerning  the  election 
were  settled. 

Sess.  18.  A  solemn  procession  waa  made  to  implore  of 
the  Almighty  the  grace  nec^sary  to  guide  their  election. 

Sess.  19.  The  cardinals,  to  the  number  of  twenty-four, 
entered  into  conclave  under  the  guard  of  the  grand-mas- 
ter of  Rhodes,  and  at  the  end  often  days*  confinement, 
they  unanimously  elected  Peter  of  Candia,  cardinal  or 
Milan,  of  the  oroer  of  Franciscan  fHars.  a  man  seventy 
years  of  age,  who  took  the  name  of  Alexander  V.  As 
noon  as  he  wns  elected,  John  Oerson,  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  delivered  a  discourse,  exhorting  him 
to  the  faithftil  discharge  of  his  duty,  etc. 

Sess.  20.  The  new  pope  presided  and  delivered  a  dis- 
course. The  decree  of  nls  election  was  then  read,  and  on 
the  following  Sunday  he  was  crowned. 

Sess.  81.  A  decree  was  read  on  the  part  of  the  pope,  ap- 
proving and  ratifying  all  the  dispensations  of  marriage, 
and  those  relating  to  the  penitentiary,  which  had  been 
granted  by  Benedict  or  Gregory. 

Sess.  88.  A  decree  was  published  on  the  part  of  the 
pope  and  council,  confirming  all  collations,  provisions, 
translations,  etc.,  made  cononTcolly  by  the  two  nval  popes. 

Sess.  83.  A  decree  was  read,  ordering  metropolitans  to 
convoke  provincial  councils,  and  the  generals  of  ordera  to 
hold  chapters,  having  presidents  of  the  pope*s  appoint- 
ment finally,  Alexander  ratified  all  that  the  cardinals 
had  done  since  May  8, 1408,  and  especially  what  had  pass- 
ed at  Pisa.  With  regard  to  Chnrch  reform,  as  many  of 
the  prelates  had  left  the  council,  the  pope  declared  that 
the  subject  should  be  deferred  until  the  following  coun- 
cil, which  he  appointed  to  be  held  in  1412 ;  then  he  dis- 
missed the  assembly,  giving  plenary  indulgence  to  all 
who  bad  assisted  at  it,  and  to  all  who  had  adhered  to  it 

See  Hardouin,  ^c/a,  vii,  1929  sq.;  vUi,  1  sq.;  Mansi, 
Condi,  xxvi,  1181  sq. ;  xxvii,  1-522 ;  Labb^,  CondL  xi, 
2114;  Lcnfant,  Bitt,  du  Cone  de  Pisa  (Amsterd.  1724, 
4to) ;  Wessenberg,  Die  AUffemdnen  CondL  det  15  u,  16 
Jahrh,  ii,  48  sq.;  Hefclc,  ConcUiengeach,  vol.  v.  For 
the  imbecile  conduct  of  papal  aQairs  under  the  newly 
chosen  candidate  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  art  Alkx- 
Aia>ER  y,  and  the  history  of  his  successor,  John  XXIII 
(8.V.).  In  this  place  we  may  simply  add  that  the 
schism,  instead  of  being  closed,  continued,  with  three 
popes  in  the  room  of  two.  The  effort  also  to  reduce 
the  rank  of  the  pope  to  a  constitutional  instead  of  an 
absolute  monarch,  by  giving  to  the  councils  of  the 
Church  the  supreme  tribunal,  to  which  the  pope  him- 
self is  subordinate  and  amenable,  failed.  See  Infal- 
libility; Papal  Sitpremact. 

III.  Another  council  was  convened  at  Pisa  in  1511, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  emperors  Maximilian  and  Louis 
XII  of  France,  who  having  just  cause  of  complaint 
against  pope  Julius  II  (q.  v.),  persuaded  the  cardinals 
of  St  Croix,  Narbonne,  and  Cosenzi  to  convoke  a  coun- 


cil, whose  object  was  set  forth  to  be  the  reform  of  the 
Church  in  its  head  and  in  its  members,  and  to  puniah 
various  notorious  crimes  which  for  a  long  time  had 
scandalized  the  whole  Church.  It  was  further  stated 
that  there  was  urgent  need  of  such  councils,  that  Ju- 
lius had  not  only  neglected  to  convoke  one,  but  had 
done  all  in  his  power  to  hinder  it ;  and,  finally,  the  pope 
waa  in  respectful  terms  cited  to  appear  at  the  counciL 
Besides  this,  in  answer  to  the  complaint  made  against 
them  by  Julius,  they  published  an  apology  for  their 
conduct,  in  which  they  justified  the  convocation  of  the 
Council  of  Pisa:  first,  by  a  decree  passed  in  the  thirty- 
ninth  session  of  the  council;  secondly,  by  the  pope's 
own  vow,  according  to  which  he  had  promised  to  hold 
a  council;  thirdly,  by  the  oath  of  the  cardinals,  and 
by  the  necessity  of  avoiding  so  great  scandaL  They 
further  showed  that  the  canons,  which  vest  the  power 
of  convoking  such  councils  in  the  pope,  are  to  be  under- 
stood as  speaking  of  the  ordinary  state  of  things,  but 
that  cause  may  arise  in  which  councils  may  be  called 
and  assembled  by  others  than  the  sovereign  pontiff. 
The  pope,  in  order  to  parry  the  blow,  convoked  a  rival 
council  to  Rome,  and  cited  the  three  above-mentioned 
cardinals  to  appear  there  within  a  certain  time,  under 
pain  of  deprivation.  The  Council  of  Pisa,  however, 
proceeded,  and  was  opened  Nov.  1, 1511.  Four  cardi- 
nals attended,  and  the  proctora  of  three  who  were  ab- 
sent, also  fourteen  French  bishops  and  two  archbish- 
ops, together  with  a  few  abbots  and  docton;  deputies 
from  the  univeraities  of  France,  and  the  ambassadon 
of  Louis  XII.  The  following  is  an  account  of  each  ses- 
sion's transactions: 

Sess.  1.  Cardinal  St  Croix  presided.  The  convocation 
of  the  Council  of  Pisa,  having  for  its  object  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  Church,  was  pronounced  to  be  Just  and  lawful, 
and  all  that  had  been  or  might  be  done  to  its  prejudice 
declared  null  and  void. 

Sess.  8.  All  tbat  related  to  the  order  of  the  assembly 
was  settled;  the  canon  of  Toledo  read,  and  officen  ap- 
pointed. A  decree  was  made  to  the  effect  that  the  pres- 
ent council  could  not  be  dissolved  until  the  reformation 
of  the  Church  should  have  been  effected.  The  decrees  of 
the  Council  of  Constance,  relating  to  the  authority  of 
OBcnmenical  councils,  were  renewed. 

Sess.  8.  At  this  time,  the  pope  having  entered  into  a 
league  with  Ferdinand  and  the  Venetians,  began  to  at- 
tack the  state  of  Florence,  and  the  fathen  Juoged  it  ex- 
pedient to  transfer  tho  council  to  Milan ;  which  accord- 
ingly was  done;  and  on  Jan.  4, 1512,  the  fourth  session 
was  held  at  Milan. 

Seas.  4.  The  assembly  was  more  numerous,  the  cardi- 
nals of  St  Severin  and  St  Angelo  Joined  themselves  to 
the  others.  The  proctor-general  of  the  Order  of  Premon- 
strants  made  a  long  discourse  upon  the  disorders  which 
ravaged  the  Chnrch ;  then  certain  decrees  were  read,  by 
wbi(£  thirty  days  were  given  to  the  pope,  vrithin  which 
time  to  determine  himself  to  reform  abuses  in  the  Church, 
or  else  to  assemble  an  cecnmenical  council,  or  to  unite 
vrith  that  already  assembled. 

Sess.  S.  The  decree  of  the  Council  of  Constance  was  re- 
newed affainst  those  who  troubled  and  maltreated  per- 
sons coming  to  the  council. 

Sess.  6.  A  deputy  fh>m  the  Univenity  of  Paris  deliver- 
ed a  discourse,  after  which  the  i>ope  Julius  was  again 
cited  in  the  usual  form ;  and  upon  nis  non-appearance  a 
demand  was  made  that  he  should  be  declared  contuma- 
cious. Several  decrees  were  also  published,  among  other 
subjects  upon  the  exemplary  life  vniich  ecclesiastics  ought 
to  fead ;  also  upon  the  order  to  be  observed  in  councils, 
with  regard  to  sessions  and  congregations.  The  convo- 
cation of  a  council  to  Rome,  made  by  Julius,  was  declared 
null  and  void. 

Sess.  7.  The  promoten  of  the  council  required  that  Ju- 
lius should  be  declared,  through  his  contumacy,  to  have 
incurred,  ipso  faeto^  suspension  from  all  administration 
of  the  pontifical  ofllce.  Consequently  he  was  called  upon 
three  times  firom  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  at  the  church 
door :  the  settlement  of  the  question  was  then  deferred 
till  tho  next  session. 

Sess.  8.  After  mass,  sung  by  the  bishop  of  Maguelonne 
.(now  Montpcllier),  a  decree  was  made  suspending  Julius, 
and  the  council,  after  reciting  all  that  had  been  done  in 
order  to  obtain  his  protection,  exhorted  all  cardinals, 
bishops,  princes,  and  people  no  longer  to  recognise  Ju- 
lius as  pope,  he  having  been  declared  contumacious,  the 
author  of  schism,  incorrigible  and  hardened,  and  having 
as  such  incurred  the  penalties  denounced  in  the  decrees 
of  Constance  and  Basle. 

Sees.  9.  This  was  the  last  session  of  the  council,  for  the 
French  being  obliged  to  abandon  the  Milanese,  the  blsh- 
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ops  were  compelled  to  qnit  Milan ;  they  made  an  attempt 
to  continue  the  cooncU  at  Lyonn,  bat  witboot  effect. 

See  Landon,  Cone.  xiLi,  1486 ;  Dapio,  Comp.  Hitt,  ir,  4 ; 
Hefele,  CondUengetdi, 

Pisa,  Bartholom^o  de',  an  Italian  tbeologian, 
was  bom  at  Pisa  near  the  beginning  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury. He  belonged  to  the  Dominican  Order,  and  has 
often  been  confounded  with  a  Franciscan  monk  of  the 
same  name,  who  rendered  himself  famous  b^  his  book 
on  the  resemblance  of  Jesus  to  St.  Francis.  He  died 
about  1347.  He  wrote  several  works  of  piety  and  the- 
ology; but  two  only  hare  been  printed:  Svmma  de 
eadbtu  eonscietUia  (Cologne,  1474,  foL),  and  De  docU' 
snentiB  antiquorum  opus  morale  (Treviso,  1601,  8vo). 
See  ^bard,  De  Script,  Ord,  Pnedicat^^Uoefer,  Souv, 
Biog,  GhUrale,  xl,  380. 

Pisa,  Samuel  Cohen  de',a  native  of  Lisbon,  was 
one  of  the  most  profound  Talmudists  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. He  wrote  n^yt  na&2C,  the  "Revealer  of  SecreU'* 
(Venice,  1661),  a  commentary  on  the  most  difficult  pas- 
sages of  Ecdesiastes  and  Job,  in  fourteen  chapters,  which, 
besides  the  exposition  of  the  passages,  considers  very 
important  questions.  Thus,  fur  instance,  in  the  first 
chapter  he  treats  on  the  question  "whether,  in  the  third 
chapter  of  Ecclesiastes,  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is 
denied ;"  and  in  the  ninth  chapter,  '^  whether  Job  did 
denv  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead."  See  FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  105 ;  De  Koasi, 
Dizzumario  etorico  de^i  autori  Ebrei,  p.  265  (German 
transL  by  Hamburger);  Wolf,  BO^  ffebr,  i,  1206;  iii, 
1111 ;  Lindo,  History  of  the  Jews  in  Spain  andPortugali 
p.  369.     (RP.) 

Pisano,  Andrea,  an  early  artist  of  Pisa,  was  a 
sculptor  and  architect,  and  the  friend  of  Giotto,  a  few  years 
his  senior.  Andrea  was  bom  about  1280.  Of  bis  several 
works  still  extant,  the  bronze  gates  of  the  Baptistery  of 
St  John  at  Florence  are  the  most  important.  These  two 
gales  are  still  perfect;  the  exact  date  of  their  execution 
is  disputed — ^whether  they  were  finished  in  1330,  or  only 
commenced  in  that  year.  The  reliefs  are  from  the  life 
of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  general  design  of  the  gate 
is  said  to  have  been  made  by  Giotto;  but  Giotto's  share, 
if  any,  must  have  been  more  that  of  the  architect  than 
the  sculptor,  though  even  defining  the  panels  and  indi- 
cating the  subjects;  he  can  scarcely  have  had  more  to 
do  with  the  design  than  this,  or  his  name  would  have 
been  more  intimately  associated  with  them.  The  work 
appears  to  have  been  modelled  by  Andrea  and  bis  son 
Kino,  and  the  castings  comjnenoed  by  some  Venetian 
artbta  in  1330,  and  the  complete  gates  to  have  been 
finished  and  gilded  in  1339,  with  the  exception  of  some 
decorations  of  the  architrave,  which  were  added  many 
years  afterwards  by  Vittorio,  the  aon  of  Lorenzo  Ghiberti, 
in  order  to  make  them  harmonize  with  the  other  two  sets 
of  gates  executed  by  his  father.  The  gates  of  Andrea 
were  originally  in  the  centre  of  the  Baptistery,  opposite 
to  the  cathedra],  but  were  aftcn^^'ards  removed  to  the 
side,  to  give  place  to  the  more  beautiful  work  of  Ghi- 
berti, in  the  year  1424.  All  three  sete  of  gates  have 
been  well  engraved  in  outline  by  Lasinio,  Le  tre  Porte 
del  Battisterio  di  Firenze.  (Florence,  1823).  Andrea  was 
made  citizen  of  Florence,  and  died  there  in  1345 ;  he  was 
buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore.  See 
Vasari,  VUe  de  Pitiori,  etc.  (ed.  Flor.  1846  sq.);  Cicog- 
nara,  Storia  delta  Scultura ;  Bumohr,  Italiemsche  For- 
sckungen;  Rosini,  Storia  delta  Piitura  Italiana,  s.  v, 

Pisano,  Giovanni,  the  son  and  assistant  of  Nic- 
Gola,  was  bom  at  Pisa  about  1240.  He  seems  to  have 
inherited  much  of  his  father's  genius,  but  had  an  entire- 
ly different  taste.  Gothic  architecture  was  his  choice, 
and  he  was  fond  of  exaggeration  and  fantastic  action 
and  expression  in  sculpture.  As  early  as  the  making 
of  the  Siena  pulpit  he  was  a  master  in  his  own  right, 
and  went  in  1268  to  Naples  to  fulfil  a  commission  from 
the  Frandacans  there;  he  also  designed  the  Episcopal 


Flidaee.  After  the  death  of  Kicoola  the  Pisans  wen 
anxious  to  have  Giovanni  remain  in  his  native  city, 
where  he  executed  important  works.  The  church  of 
S.  Maria  della  Spina  was  the  first  example  in  Italy  of 
the  pointed  architecture,  and  is  a  most  pleanng  one. 
In  1278  he  was  chosen  to  build  the  Pisan  Campo  Santo ; 
it  was  the  first  and  the  most  beautiful  church  of  all  IttHy, 
It  is  too  well  known  to  be  described  in  our  limited  space, 
but  it  seems  that  nothing  could  have  been  more  fitting 
for  its  purpose  than  the  plan  which  he  adopted.  Many 
of  the  sculptures  here  were  also  by  his  hand.  The  rep- 
resentation of  Pisa  was  the  first  attempt  at  making  large 
statues  in  Italy  since  the  days  of  Constantine.  It  is  a 
strange,  and  in  many  respects  an  unlovely  work ;  and 
yet  it  has  great  intensity  of  expression  in  its  principal 
figure,  and  displays  the  originality  of  Giovannu  He 
gained  much  reputation  from  this,  and  in  1286  went  to 
Siena,  where  he  was  commissioned  to  build  the  facade 
of  the  cathediaL  The  people  of  Siena  were  very  desir- 
ous that  he  should  fix  his  home  there ;  the  magistrates 
made  him  a  citizen,  and  exempted  him  from  taxes  for 
life ;  but  he  remained  only  three  years,  and  went  next 
to  Perugia.  In  that  city  he  made  a  monument  to  Urban 
IV,  which  no  longer  exists.  From  this  time  he  devoted 
himself  almost  wholly  to  sculpture.  At  Arezzo  he  made 
the  shrine  of  &  Donato  for  the  cathedral,  which  cost 
(including  jewels  for  the  Madonna,  enamels,  and  silver 
bass-reliefs)  30,000  florins.  It  was  a  superb  work  of  art 
His  next  work  was  done  as  a  rival  to  "  II  Tedesco,"  a 
sculptor  who  had  made  a  pulpit  for  the  church  of  S. 
Giovanni  at  Pistoja,  which  was  much  praised.  A  new 
pulpit  was  also  to  be  made  for  the  church  of  S.  Andrea, 
and  there  were  those  in  Pistoja  who  had  so  admired 
Niccola  Pisano  that  they  desired  to  have  Giovanni  do 
it ;  he  excelled  his  rival  in  every  way,  and  fully  sup- 
ported the  reputation  he  had  gained.  Our  artist  now 
went  to  Florence.  This  was  a  prosperous  time  there, 
and  Giovanni  remained  two  years.  In  1305  he  began 
the  monument  of  pope  Benedict  XI,  and  somewhat  later 
one  for  St.  Margaret  in  S.  Dominica  at  Perugia.  In  1312 
he  undertook  the  rebuilding  of  the  cathedral  of  Prato, 
and,  though  he  did  not  live  to  see  it  completed,  his  de- 
signs were  carried  out  with  precision.  He  died  in  1320. 
He  had  many  pupils;  among  them  Andrea  Pisano  (q.v.). 
See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. ;  Vasari, 
Lives  of  the  Painters  and  Sculptors  ;  Cicognara,  Storia 
della  ScuUurat  s.  v. 

Pisano,  Glunta  (or  Giukta  di  Giustino  of  Pisa), 
is  the  earliest  knovm  Tuscan  painter,  and  flourished  in 
the  first  half  of  the  13th  century.*  A  crucifixion  paint- 
ed by  him  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli 
at  Assisi,  about  the  year  1236,  is  still  preserved ;  it  is 
admirable  in  impasto  and  absolutely  great  as  a  work  of 
art,  compared  with  anything  we  know  of  this  early 
period  in  Italy.  Giunta  was  anterior  to  Cimabue.  This 
shows  how  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  local  and 
partial  histories,  especially  where  individuals  are  made 
heroes  of.  This  picture,  of  which  a  fac-simile  has  been 
published  by  the  DUsseldorf  painter  Hamboux,  in  his 
Outlines/rom  Tracings^  illustrating  the  Old  Christian  A  rt 
in  Italy f  shows  that,  so  far  from  Cimabue  being  the  fa- 
ther of  Italian  painting,  he  was  scarcely  equal  to  Giunta, 
certainly  inferior  in  style  of  drawing.  If  an  individual 
can  have  the  credit  of  reviving  painting  in  Italy,  it  must 
belong  to  Giunta  Pisano,  for  anything  wc  know,  as  yet, 
to  the  contrary;  he  is  said  to  have  worked  with  the 
Greeks  about  1210.  There  was  notoriously  an  influx 
of  Greek  artists  into  Italy  after  the  Venetian  capture 
of  Constantinople  in  1204,  but  we  know  of  no  Greek 
works  equal  to  this  crucifixion  by  Giunta.  There  are 
several  other  works  of  his  preserved,  and  the  progress 
of  the  art  was  evidently  very  slow,  even  down  to  the 
time  of  Masaccio,  notwithstanding  the  great  impulse 
given  to  it  by  the  works  of  Giotto.  See  Spooner,  Biog, 
Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rtSf  s.  v. 

Pisano,  Niccola,  a  noted  Italian  architect  and 
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sculptor,  was  bom  at  Pisa  aboat  1206.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  was  appointed  architect  to  Frederick  II, 
with  whom  he  went  to  Naples.  In  the  service  of  this 
sovereign  he  passed  ten  years,  and  then  went  to  Padua, 
where  he  made  the  design  for  the  Basilica  di  S.  Antonio. 
The  first  knovm  attempt  which  he  made  as  a  sculptor  re- 
sulted in  his  alto-rilievo  of  the  Deposition  from  (he  Crou 
which  now  fills  a  lunette  over  a  door  of  the  cathedral 
of  S.  Martino  at  Lucca.  This  is  most  excellent  as  the 
work  of  an  untutored  artist,  as  he  was  at  that  time,  and 
it  shines  by  oompariMnn  with  works  of  his  contempora- 
ries which  are  near  iu  The  statuettes  of  the  Miseri- 
ooidiaVecchia  at  Florence  are  of  about  the  same  merit 
as  this  bass-relief.  In  1248  Niccola  went  to  Florence  to 
assist  the  Ghibellines  in  their  work  of  destruction;  he 
was  commissioned  to  overturn  the  tower  called  Guarda- 
morto  in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  the  Baptistery ;  he 
overturned  the  tower,  but  it  did  not  fall  in  the  antici- 
pated direction,  and  we  may  believe  that  this  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  intention,  although  it  was  attributed 
to  a  special  miracle  by  YillanL  During  the  twelve  suc- 
ceeding years  he  was  employed  in  making  designs  for 
the  building  and  remodelling  of  many  churches  and 
palaces.  The  church  of  Santa  Trinitli  at  Florence  b  one 
of  the  best  known  of  his  works  of  this  period.  In  1260 
Niccola  established  his  fame  as  a  sculptor  by  the  mag- 
nificent pulpit  which  he  executeil  for  the  Baptistery  at 
Pisa.  Of  course  marks  of  hi»  comparative  inexperience 
can  be  found  in  this  work,  but  taken  all  in  all  it  almost 
challenges  criticism.  His  next  work  was  the  Area  di 
S,  Domenico  at  Bologna,  which  is  now  surrounded  with 
a  maze  of  beautiful  sculptures,  of  which  the  Area  is  the 
centre,  and  is  of  great  interest  as  illustrating  the  art  of 
the  13th  century.  In  1266  Pisano  went  to  Siena  to 
make  the  pulpit  for  the  Duomo.  This  is  similar  to  that 
of  Pisa  in  many  ways,  but  not  so  effective,  because  sur- 
rounded by  other  objects  of  interest,  and  in  a  larger 
space,  while  at  Pisa  the  pulpit  seems  almost  the  only 
thing  to  attract  the  attention.  In  1269  he  was  com- 
missioned to  build  the  abbey  and  convent  of  I^a  Scox^ 
gola,  which  are  now  in  ruins.  In  1274  he  commenced 
the  fountiun  of  Perugia,  which  was  his  last  work.  The 
authorities  of  the  city  made  severe  laws  for  its  preser- 
vation, and  it  was  considered  the  most  precious  posses- 
sion of  the  city.  In  1278  Pisano  died,  after  a  life  of 
great  usefulness,  for  his  influence  had  been  felt  through 
all  Italy.  His  services  could  never  be  estimated.  He 
had  founded  a  new  school  of  sculpture ;  had  put  behind 
him  the  standards  of  barbarism ;  in  architecture,  too,  the 
same  may  be  said,  and  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Perkins,  *'  He 
was  truly  a  great  man,  one  to  whom  the  world  owes  an 
eternal  debt  of  gratitude,  and  who  looms  up  in  gigantic 
proportions  through  the  mist  of  five  centuries,  holding 
the  same  relation  to  Italian  art  which  Dante  holds  to 
lullan  literature.**  In  his  life  he  was  respected  and 
beloved  by  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him,  be  it  as 
patron,  friend,  or  servant.  See  Spooncr,  Bioff,  Hist,  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  8,  r» 

Pisant,  Loins,  a  French  savant,  was  bom  in  1646 
at  Sassetot,  near  Fecamp.  Admitted  in  1667  into  the 
Congregation  of  the  Benedictines  of  Saint-Maur,  he  ad- 
ministered with  the  rank  of  superior  several  abbeys, 
and  retired  to  that  of  Saint-Oucn.  He  died  May  5, 
1726,  at  Rouen.  He  wrote,  Sentiments  d'lme  Ame  pim- 
iente  (1711, 12mo),  and  Traits  historiqve  et  dogmatique 
des  PrivUeges  et  Exemptions  ecdesiastiques  (Luxemb. 
1715,  4to),  a  work  whicK failed  to  meet  the  approbation 
of  his  congregation.^ — ^Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GitUrale,  xl. 
830. 

Piacator,  Johaitnes,  a  German  theologian  of  the 
Reformation  age,  is  noted  for  his  learning  and  piety. 
He  was  bom  at  Strasburg  March  27, 1546.  He  was 
from  his  youth  up  a  lover  of  study,  and  was  soon  dis- 
tinguished for  his  leamiog.  While  engaged  in  the 
study  of  logic,  he  anxiously  sought  to  reconcile  and 
unite  Aristotle  and  his  commentator   Peter  Ramus 


(q.  V.) ;  and  when,  alter  the  completion  of  his  univer- 
sity studies  at  Strasburg  and  Ttlbingen,  he  became 
professor  at  the  university  of  his  native  town,  he 
made  this  the  special  subject  of  some  of  his  lectures, 
though  the  department  of  divinity  was  his  field.  Sus- 
pected of  Zwiuglianism,  he  found  hia  position  uncom- 
fortable, and  accepted  a  professorship  at  Heidelberg  in 
1574.  But  here  also  the  severely  Lutheran  tendency 
gave  him  disquiet,  and  after  a  short  stay  at  Neustadt  in 
1578  he  went  to  Nevers,  France,  where,  however,  he  was 
not  suffered  to  remain  quietly,  and  in  1584  he  finally  re- 
moved to  Herbora  as  oonrector  of  the  Academy,  where 
he  taught  with  so  much  success  that  many  students 
flocked  thither  from  Germany,  France,  Poland,  and 
other  northern  countries.  He  was  very  diligent,  and 
scarcely  allowed  himself  sufficient  time  for  sleep.  He 
wrote  extensively,  translating  the  whole  Bible  with 
great  faithfulness  into  the  German,  and  making  a 
logical  and  theological  analysis  of  the  greater  part 
(Herbora,  1602-3,  3  vols.  4to;  2d  ed.  1604-6;  3d  ed. 
1624;  abridged  ed.  Beme,  1681 ;  Dinsburg,  1684).  He 
also  published  several  %'aluable  commentaries  on  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  (1613-58),  and  many  dogmatic 
and  polemic  writings,  of  which  those  on  the  Lor^g 
Supper,  Predestination,  Heidelberg  Catechism,  Justifica- 
tion, and  the  reply  to  Hunnius,  De  Sacramentos,  de- 
serve mention.  Most  peculiar  were  the  views  of  Pisca- 
tor  on  the  active  obedience  of  Christ,  which  he  held  not 
to  be  imputed,  but  that  which  Christ  for  himself  owed  to 
God.  See  Satisfactiom.  Piscator  died  in  1625.  See 
Steubing,  in  ZeittchHflf  histor.  TheoL  1841,  iv,  198  sq.; 
Schrockh,  Kirchengesch,  s.  d,  Ref,  v,  358  sq. ;  Gass,  Prot, 
Dogmatik,  i,  163,  883,  422;  Tholuck,  Das  akademische 
Ldben  des  llten  Jahrh,  pL  ii,  p.  804;  Hagenbach,  Kir* 
chengesch.  vol.  v ;  Bossuet,  Variations,  voL  ii ;  Buchanan, 
Justification  (see  Index).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Fiachon,  F&iEDmcii  Augustus,  a  minister  of  the 
German  Evangelical  Church,  and  pastor  in  Berlin,  died 
Dec  31, 1857.  He  published.  Die  hohe  Wichtigheit  der 
U^ersetzung  der  heil.  Schrift  durch  Martin  Luther 
(Berlin,  1834) : — Von  der  Hiitfe,  wdche  die  Frauen  der 
Aufnahme  des  gottlichen  Wortes  leisten  kdnnen  (ibid. 
lB86)i-'Predigten  (ibid.  lSS7)'.^Vor(rdge  aber  die 
deulsche  und  schweizerische  Reformation  (ibid.  1846)  *. — 
Die  A  ugdmrgische  Confession  u,  der  Berliner  Kiixheatag 
(ibid.  1853):— Z>M  Tavfnamen,  Fine  Weihnachtsgabe 
(ibid.  1857,  etc).  He  also  edited  the  MonaisschriftJUr 
die  unirte  evangelisd^e  Kirche,  in  connection  with  £lte- 
ster,  Jonas,  and  Sydow.  See  Zuchhold,  BibHotheca  The^ 
ologica,  ii,  899,  997  sq.     (K  P.) 

Piacina  (Lat.= a  reservoir  of  water),  originally  the 
reservoir  and  filter  connected  with  the  aqueducts  of 
Rome,  but  applied  in  ecclesiastical  language  to  a  water- 
drain  formerly  placed  near  an  altar  in  a  church,  is  a 
small  niche,  oi  fenestella,  containing  the  piscina,  or  /a- 
vacrum,  basin.  It  consists  cf  a  shallow  stone  basin,  or 
sink,  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  to  cany  q^  whatever  is 
poured  into  it.  It  is  fixed  at  a  convenient  height  above 
the  floor,  and  was  used  to  receive  the  water  in  which 
the  priest  washed  his  hands,  as  well  as  that  with  which 
the  chalice  was  rinsed  at  the  time  of  the  celebration  of 
the  mass.  It  is  usually  annexed  to  the  consessus  or 
seats  of  the  priests  in  the  ancient  churches,  for  the  most 
part  similarly  decorated,  and  sometimes  appearing  as  an 
additional  compartment.  It  is  sometimes  also  found 
alone  in  the  southern  walls  of  chancels  and  aisles,  some- 
times in  the  eastern  walls  on  the  right,  and  there  are 
one  or  two  instances  in  which  it  occurs  on  the  left. 
When  two  channels  occur  in  it,  one  was  to  receive  the 
water  in  which  the  priest  had  washed  his  hands,  the 
other  that  in  which  he  had  rinsed  the  chalice.  Du- 
cange  limits  the  piscina,  as  it  is  restricted  above,  to  the 
lavacmm.  By  Bingham  it  is  received  in  a  more  en- 
larged meaning.  "  The  font,"  says  that  author,  ••  by  the 
Greek  writers  is  commonly  called  KoXvfi/3^|oa,  and  by 
the  Latins  pitctiia,  for  which  latter  name  Optatus  affords 
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tcr  of  tba  ■rchitectonl  feituns  nill  al- 
wayi  decide  their  d»te._Piiker. 

PIbcIi  Fiaclcnil,  and  Vesica 
FlBoU  The  flail  is  a  Jueroglfpliic  of 
Jesui  Christ,  very  eommon  in  the  re- 
■nu  a  of  Chriatian  art,  both  primiCiTe 
a  d  [DedisTil,  The  origiu  of  it  is  as 
fulloiTB  From  tbe  name  and  title  ofoui 
bletaedLoid  'Ii]aovsXpiaT6^,()fiiuTiii{, 
Swrnp— Jeaua  Christ,  the  Son  of  (Joii,  the 
Sa  our  beearlrCtari9liaD9,takingthe 
ant  let  er  of  each  word,  rormed  the  Dame 
l\eiS /luni.adsh.  See  Inscriptios». 
Henee  Christiana  came  Ui  be  called  Pii- 
nailt,  1 1  le  dahes,  with  reference  to  their 
regenen  on  in  the  watera  of  baptism. 
Tbe\e«ica  Pisda,  which  ia  the  IlKure  of 
aD  0  al,  generally  pointed  at  either  end, 
and  wh  ch  la  mneh  used  aa  the  rorm  of 
the  seals  of  religiotia  bouaca,  and  to  en- 
close dgurefl  of  Jeaus  Christ  or  of  the 
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He  UTa  t  was  cal  ed  pisc  ns  n  al 
-s  technical  name  ix^i^i  which  was 
an  aciTHIic  composed  of  the  initial  letlen  of  our  Saviour's 
aereral  titles,  Jeans  CbriiC,  the  Son  of  God,  our  Saviour." 
See  Fiaif ;  FoMT.  In  many  inacancea,  particularly  in 
tho»e  of  E^rly  English  and  early  Decorated  date,  there 
are  two  baana  anddraina,  and  occasionally  three;  within 
the  niche  there  is  also  oftin  fnund  a  wooden  or  stoue  shelf, 
which  served  the  purpose  of  a  credencr-iabift  to  receive 
certain  of  the  sacred  vessels  that  were  used  in  the  ser- 
rice  of  the  mass,  previoos  to  their  being  required  at  the 
altar ;  aDmetimes  there  ia  room  at  the  bottom  of  the 
niche  for  these  to  stand  at  tbe  side  of  the  ba«n.  In 
England  the  piscina  ia  almoat  invariably  on  the  south 
nde  of  the  altar,  and  usually  in  the  south  wall  (though 
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tion  of  the  alUr  is  aucb  as  to  render  that  more  conven- 
ient than  tbe  south.  No  piscinas  art  known  to  exist 
in  F-ngland  of  earlier  date  than  the  middle  of  tbe  Ilth 
eeatury,  and  of  that  age  they  are  estiemely  rare ;  of  the 
I3lh  and  Baeeeeding  centniiea,  down  to  the  period  of 
tbe  Reformstion,  they  aia  very  abuiHlanl,  and  are  to  be 
found  (or  at  least  traces  of  them)  in  tbe  chancel  of  moat 
cfaarcbes  that  h«ve  not  been  rebuilt,  and  very  frequently 
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of  Chnit,  bough  so 
tical  \eeca  Fiac  a  has  do  reference  except  in  ila  name 
to  a  Aah,  but  represents  the  almond,  the  aymbol  of  vir- 
ginity and  self-production.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in 
writinK  of  the  ornaments  which  ■  Christian  may  con- 
aialently  wear,  mentions  the  Sih  aa  a  proper  device  fur 
a  ring,  and  Bays  that  it  may  serve  to  remind  tbe  Chris- 
tian of  tbe  origin  of  bis  apiritual  life.  Se«  Riddle, 
ChriMlian  Anliguilitt,  p.  186;  Siegel,  Chriitl,  AUtrtki' 
mtr  (aee  Index  in  vot  iv).     See  ICRTIIVa. 

Fiae,  Charles  CosBTAirrDiE,  D.D.,  an  American 
Roman  Cstholic  divine  of  noK,  waB  bom  at  Annapidis, 
Md.,  in  I80S.  He  was  tbe  son  of  an  Italian  gentleman 
ofanclcnt  and  noble  family.  His  mother  was  an  Amer- 
ican lady,  a  native  of  Philadelphia.  At  an  early  age 
Charles  wsa  placed  in  tbe  Georgetown  College,  that  fa- 
mous inaljtution  being  then  as  now  under  the  control 
of  tbe  Order  of  the  Society  ofJeauB.  Graduating  there 
moat  creditably,  he  went  to  Kome  to  pursue  his  theo- 
logical studies,  but  returned  after  two  years,  and  com- 
pleted hia  preparation  for  the  miuiatry  under  tbe  lute- 
bge  uf  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bunti,  the  preceptor  of  the  late 
archtusbop  Hughes.  On  hia  return  to  this  country 
l^se  Caught  rhetoric  aiul  poetry  in  the  Semiiiarv  of 
Mount  St.  Ifary'a,  Emmeliaburg,  Md.  He  wiB  ordained 
priest  in  1935,  and  commenced  his  tabois  in  Frederick, 
Md„  but  BubBequcntly  removed  to  Baltimore,  where  he 
cathedral.  The  labors  of  hia  poeition, 
together  with  the  performance  of 
a  large  amount  of  religious  liter- 
ary work  which  be  attempted,  im- 
paired hia  health,  and  he  again 
visited  Kome  for  a  respite.  While 
there  he  was  honored  with  tbe  ti- 
tle of  Knight  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. Upon  his  return  to  Amer- 
ica he  settled  in  Washington,  and 
through  the  influence  of  Hear;' 
Clay  and  other  warm  personal 
frjenils  bo  was  elected  chaplain  to 
the  senate  of  the  United  Sute& 
On  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Dubois, 
then  bishop  of  New  York,  he  aft«- 
warda  removed  to  New  York  Citj-, 
.  and  officiated  at  St.  Peter's,  in  Bar- 
'  dayStreet,tilll819,whenhewent 
over  to  Brooklyn,  and  purchased 
the  churefa  in  Sydney  I'lace,Kitb 
which  he  was  onncctcd  at  the 
lime  of  bis  death,  in  186G.  Dr. 
I^ae  was  acknowledged  to  be  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  and  teamed 


divines  of  hia  Chun 


le  of  the  meet  Indus- 
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trlooi  and  fkitUul  Uboren  in  it.  Aiida  fram  his  la- 
bors with  hti  apiiitui]  charg;;,  he  wai  eminenC  both 
u  ■  preacher  and  a  lecturer.  He  devoted  much  time 
to  literary  punuils.  He  wu  the  author  of  I-etlin  on 
Ihe  Trutht  0/  Catholic  Doctrina ;  a  Hittorj/  of  the 
Church  from  iu  EttaUithvimt  (0  lit  Btformation  (1830, 
h  vo\i.ivti):^Tht  Adt  of  Iht  ApoUla  in  Verw—Tht 
LtBa  of  Si.  Ignatiiu  md  Ati  Cmnpantoiu,'  and  many 
other  voIumeB  ia  preae  and  veiae.  He  also  edited, 
many  yean  ago,  in  company  with  the  late  father  Felix 
Varella,  D.D.,  aii  influential  niaKaziae  published  in  New 
York  City,  and  known  aa  the  Catholic  EijKiitoTy.  In 
the  volumes  of  this  work  will  be  found  many  of  hii 
hap[>iest  effuria  both  in  verae  and  pioae.  Among  the 
lattei  may  be  mentioned  flora  Vagabatida,^  Mriea  nf 
deeply  interesting  lettera  descriptive  of  bia  IraTels  in 
Europe.  They  were  eagerly  sought  after  at  the  time 
of  their  publication.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Fla'gata  (Heb.  PitgaK',  ntOD,  always  with  the  art.), 
the  name  of  a  mountain  of  Hoab.  It  ia  in  Tact  an  ancient 
topographical  name  found,  in  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua 
oni}-,  in  two  connections:  1.  The  lop,  or  head,  of  the  Fis- 
gah  ('on  t!X-i),  from  which  Uoees  took  hia  dying  sur- 
vey of  Canaan  (Numlk  xii,  SO  j  iiiii,14;  Deut.  iii,  27; 
2txxiv,  1);  S.  Ashdoth  hap-l^sgah,  perhaps  the  springs, 
or  roots,  of  the  F'agih  CDeut.iii,  17;  iv,  49;  Josh,  xii, 
3;  siii,  20).  See  Asni>OTH-PisaAH.  The  word  hap- 
Pitgdh,  mCDI^,  literally  is  the  (Mioa,  from  3BB  =  pDC, 
(DiJindc,  and  hence  it  may  mean  an  isolated  hill  or  peak. 
The  rendering  of  the  Sept.  ia  not  uniform.  In  Deut.  iii, 
IT;  xxzir,  1;  Josh,  xii,  9;  ziil,  20,  it  is  ^uirya ;  but  in 
Numb,  ui,  30;  zxiii,  14;  and  Deut.  iii,  27,  the  phrase 
nSQcn  1UK1  is  rendered  copupi)  roD  XiXaEtu/iii'Du, 
which  is  a  tranalation  of  the  Hebrew,  top  qfthe  cut  moiin- 
laiH,  The  Vulgate  has  everywhere  Phaiga.  The  ref- 
erence to  the  scene  of  Moses's  death  by  Josephus  (Anl. 
iv,  S,  48)  affords  no  additional  light. 

"The  Fisgah"  must  have  been  in  the  mountain  range 
or  district,  the  same  aa  or  a  part  of  that  called  the 
mountains  of  Abarim  (comp.  OeuL  xiiii,  49  with 
xzziv,  1).  See  Abarih.  Its  situation  is  minutely  de- 
tciibed  by  the  sacred  writers.  It  is  first  mentioned  in 
eeUun  with  the  approBch  of  the  Israelites  to  Pales- 
They  motehed  "  from  Bamoth  in  the  valley,  that 
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the  eoontry  of  Hoab,  to  Ike  lop  ofPitgah,  vihiA 
loakelA  lotcardi  Jakimon"  (Numb,  xxi,  20),  I^sgab 
'aa  Ihtu  on  the  plateau  of  Moab,  and  commanded  a 
iew  of  the  wealem  deacrt  See  Jeshihoh.  Another 
_  assage  (niiii,  13, 14)  proves  that  it  commanded  a  view 
of  the  Israelitksb  camp  in  the  valley  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Jordan ;  and  from  other  incidental  notices  wc 
learn  that  it  was  oppoale  (o  and  in  sight  of  C^IB  ^7) 
Jericho  (Deut.  xxxiv,  1),  and  overhanging  the  north- 
eastern  augle  of  the  Dead  Sea  (iv,  49;  Josh,  xii,  3). 
The  names  Abarim,  Nebo,  and  Pisgah  are  connected  in 
such  a  way  by  the  sacred  writers  as  to  create  some  dilB- 
jlty  to  the  geographer.  In  Deut.  xxxii,  40  the  Lord 
immanda  Moaes,  "  l^tthee  up  info  Ihit  nwunlaiH  Aba- 
ira.  Mount  A'eio,"  etc.;  and  in  xxxiv,  1  wo  read  that 
Moses,  obeying, "  went  up  from  the  plains  of  Moab  Hnfo 
i(uin  ofXtbo,  ae  tnp  efPiigah-  (133  nrrbx 
CXI).  From  these  pasasees  ne  may  infer, 
Abarim  was  the  name  of  a  range  or  group  of 
(3)  that  Nebo  was  one  of  its  peaks;  and 
(8)  that  the  name  Pi^ah  waa  either  equivalent  to 
Aliarim,  or  that  it  ia  (as  represented  in  some  passages 
in  the  Sept.,  sttd  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.)  a  common 
□oun,  signifying  "an  isolated  hill  or  peak."  If  the  latter 
view  be  taken,  then  Deut.  xxxiv,  1  may  be  rendered, 
"  J/bfU  terra  vp  to  ifouta  Kebo,  to  Iht  lop  of  the  hUL" 
The  construction  father  favors  the  view  that  I^sgah, 
like  Abarim,  was  the  name  of  the  range,  and  that  Nebo 
waa  one  of  its  peaks.  Others  have  taken  precisely  the 
opposite  view,  namely,  that  Pisgah  was  a  particular 
summit  of  Nebo  as  s  range;  hut  In  that  case  Pisgah 
would  not  be  so  often  mentioned  (as  a  mountain  at  the 
foot  ofwhich  the  Isiaelitish  host  encamped,  and  as  fur< 
nisbing  springs  ofwater),while  Nebo  is  but  once  named 
(as  the  peak  on  which  Moses  died).  (See  below.) 
Upon  Pisgah  Balaam  built  altars  and  otfcrcd  sacridccs, 
BO  that  it  was  probably  one  of  the  ancient "  high  places" 
of  Hoab  (Numb,  xsiii,  14).  From  its  summit  Mosea 
obtained  his  panoramic  view  of  the  Holy  Land,  and 
there  he  died  (Deut.  xxxiv,  1-6).  B«neath  the  moun- 
tains were  celebrated  "springs"  or  "torrents"  (nitSB), 
which  are  several  times  mentioned  in  defining  the 
boundaiies  of  Reuben,  as  A  thiolh-Fiigah  (Deut.  iii,  17 ; 
iv,  49  in  the  Hebrew;  Joab.  xii,  S;  xiii,  20).    Pii^ah 
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tlicnfbn  1^  OQ  tb«  uM  of  Jofdut,  eolitiKnMU  to  the 
field  of  Hokb,  and  immeduU«ty  oppoaite  JeTicbo.  The 
Odd  of  Zophim  wn  ntiuud  on  it,  and  its  bighett  point 
or  •utnmit — its  "heid" — mi  the  Mount  Nebo,  It  it 
wu  a  pn)p«r  nune,  we  out  onlj  conjectnie  tbat  it  de- 
Dolcd  Che  whole  or  put  of  the  nng«  of  the  hiffhluidi 
on  the  eut  oT  Ctw  lower  Jonluu  In  the  Ule  Ta^unu 
of  Jemulem  uid  FMudo-Jonithiii,  Fiignh  u  inririablj 
leodered  bj  naiatJLa,  >  term  in  comOMii  lue  for  d  hilL 
It  will  be  abaeiTed  that  the  SepC  also  doe*  not  tr 
■■  ■  proper  name.  On  Che  other  hud,  EuKbina  and 
Jerome  (^Oitomaat  L  t,  Atwrim,  FaAga)  report  the  name 
as  exinting  in  their  day  in  its  ancient  locality.  Uount 
Abarim  and  Mount  Nabau  were  pointed  oat  on  the  road 
kading  fnnn  Liviai  (o  Heihbon  (i.  e.  the  Wady  Heabin), 
atiH  bearing  their  old  name*,  and  cloae  to  Moont  Phogor 
(Peor),  which  also  retained  iu  name,  tcAaiee,  uvi  Jerome 
(a  g^f*),  the  contiguouH  region  waa  even  then  called 
Fhaago.  Thia  connection  between  Phogor  and  Pbaago 
ia  puzzUng,  and  aaggeata  a  poauble  error  of  copyiaca 
SeePaoR. 

No  crac«iorihe  name  Piagab  hare  been  met  witb  in 
later  limca  on  the  eaat  of  Jordan,  but  in  tbe  Arabic  garli 
of  Jtat  tl-Faitak  (almoet  identical  with  tbe  Hebrew 
HMh  hap-Ragab)  it  ia  attached  to  a  well-known  head- 
land on  tbe  nanb-«M>(eni  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  maas 
of  moanlain  boanded  on  the  aou  th  by  the  Wady  en-Nar, 
and  on  the  north  by  the  Wady  Sidr,  and  on  the  north- 
ern part  of  which  iaaiCuated  the  great  Muaaulman  aanc- 
toarr  of  Neby  UHaa  (Moeea).  Tbia  association  of  the 
namea  of  Mosta  and  I^ah  on  Che  aal  ude  of  the  Dead 
Sea — where  Co  auppoae  that  Uoaea  ever  aeC  foot  would 
be  to  atultify  tbe  whole  narraCire  of  hii  deceaae— ia  ei- 
tmnely  atanling.  No  explanation  of  it  has  yet  been 
oBered.  Certainly  that  of  H.  De  Saulcy  and  of  bia 
translator  (see  De  Saoky's  Vosagr,  etc,  and  the  notes 
to  ii,  58-66  of  the  Amencan  edition),  that  the  Ras  el- 
Fe^kah  ia  identical  with  nsgah,  cannot  be  entertained. 
AgainM  this  the  worda  of  Deul,  iii,  37,  "Thou  ahalCnoC 
go  over  thia  Jordan,"  are  decisive.     See  Dkad  Ska. 

The  mountain  icaelfiacbieflymemorableaa  the  height 
from  which  Moses  got  his  most  diaCincc  view  of  the  Land 
of  Pnnnise;  from  thence  "the  Lord  showed  him  all  the 
land  of  Gilead  unto  Dan,  and  nil  Nipbtali,  and  the  land 
of  Ephraim  and  Manisseh,  and  ill  the  land  of  Judah 
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unto  Che  otmoat  tea;  and  the  aonch,  and  tbe  plain  of 
the  valley  of  Jericho,  Che  city  of  palm-trees,  unlti  Zoar" 
(Dent,  zixiv,  I-S).  Mr.  TrisCam  (Land  o/Iirail,  186S, 
p.  635  aq.)  describes  a  visit  which  he  and  hia  fellow- 
travellers  paid  to  the  range  of  Nebo  or  Abarim,  and  the 
magnidcent  prospect  they  had  from  the  height  which 
they  supposed  might  possibly  be  the  Pisgab  of  Hoses. 
It  was  about  three  miles  south-wesC  of  llesbbon,  and 
one  and  a  half  miles  due  wttt  of  Main.  The  elevation 
was  considered  (o  be  abont  4500  feet;  yec  the  aacenl 
waa  not  rugged,  and  for  aeveral  hours  they  rode  along 
the  ridge.  The  day  waa  clear,  and  to  the  north  and 
eaat  chey  saw  the  hills  of  (lilead,  and  "  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  the  goodly  Itelka,  one  waving  ocean  of  com 
and  grass."  Southwards  appeared  Mounts  Hor  and 
Seir,  with  other  granite  peaks  of  Arabia,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Akibab.  Then,  turning  westwards,  there  lay 
distinctly  before  them  Che  Dead  Sea  and  the  whole  val- 
ley of  the  Jordan, '■  all  the  familiar  poinca  in  tbe  neigh- 
borhood of  Jcmlalem."  Looking  over  Jordan,  "the 
eye  rested  on  CJerizim'a  rounded  top;  and  farther  still 
opened  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  shoulder  of  Carmel, 
or  some  other  intervening  height,  just  ahowing  to  the 
rightoftierizim,  while  the  faint  and  distant  hi uiah  haze 
beyond  it  told  us  that  there  waa  'the  sea,  the  atmosc 
Bea.'  It  aeeraed  as  if  but  a  whifF  were  needed  to  brush 
off  Ihe  ha2c,  and  reveal*it  clearly.  Northward,  again, 
rose  the  distant  outline  of  unmisUkable  Tabor,  aided  by 
which  we  could  identify  Gilboa  and  Jebel  Dfihy  (Little 
Hermon).  Snowy  Hermon'a  top  waa  mantled  with 
cloud,  and  Lebanon'e  highest  range  muaC  have  been 
exactly  shut  behind  it;  but  in  front,  due  north  of  us, 
stretched  in  long  line  the  dark  forests  oTAjlun,  bold  and 
undulating,  with  Che  deep  sides  of  mountains,  here  and 
there  whitened  by  clills,  terminating  in  Blount  (iilead, 
behind  Es-Salt  (Kamoth-Cilead)."  This  scema  to  teal- 
"le  to  the  full  what  was  anciently  eihihited  to  the  eye 
>f  Moses,  and  shows  the  representation  given  of  his  ei- 
enaive  prospect  to  have  been  no  ideal  picture. 

The  spot  has  more  recently  been  the  subject  or  a 
considerable  discuSHOD  by  Piof.  Paine,  of  the  American 
expktring  partv,  in  report  No.  8  of  these  operations 
(N.  Y.Jan.  1875).  Prof.  Paine  contends  that  Jebel  Neba, 
the  highest  point  of  Che  range,  is  Mount  Nebo,  that  Je- 
'   '  SIAghah,  Che  extreme  headland  of  the  bill,  is  Uoonc 
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Pisgab,  and  that  "the  mountains  of  Abarim"  are  the 
cliflb  toett  of  these  pointSi  and  desoendioff  towards  the 
Dead  Sea.  He  maintains  these  positions  by  the  follow- 
ing arguments : 

1.  There  is  still  an  old  road  leading  down  to  the  Jor- 
dan valley  in  this  direction,  which  he  thinks  the  Is- 
raelites pursued  on  their  way  from  Almon*diblathaim 
to  the  plains  of  Moab  (Numb.xxxiii,47,48).  It  has 
generally  been  supposed,  however,  that  they  took  the 
route  now  usual  with  travellers,  down  Wady  Hesb&n. 
The  position  of  the  Israelites  on  Abarim  is  there  said 
to  have  been  "before"  03&^)  Nebo,  a  particle  which 
generally  signifies  cast  and  not  west.  The  parallel  ac- 
count of  the  station  in  question  (xxi,  29)  places  it 
on  "the  top  of  the  Piagah"  (MJtJBn  tlk^);  and  this 
certainly  discountenances  Paine's  location  on  a  lower 
peak  of  the  ridge.  It  is  true  the  phrase  is  added, 
"which  looketh  towards  Jeshimon,"  i.  e.  the  Gbor  or 
Jordan  valley  (see  Keil,  Comment,  ad  loc.) ;  but  this 
may  possibly  mean  only  pointing  in  that  direction  from 
the  station  last  left.  The  preceding  clause,  "  the  valley 
that  is  in  the  field  of  Moab,*'  is  ambiguous;. as  it  may 
qualify  either  the  point  of  departure,  L  e.  Bamoth, 
or  the  destination,  L  e.  Pisgah.  The  A.  V.  adopts  the 
former  construction ;  but  this  is  not  favored  by  the  syn- 
tax of  the  adjoining  verses,  and  conflicts  with  the  idea 
of  a  high  place  (Hamoth),  which  ooidd  hardly  have 
been  in  a  vaUey,  The  latter  reference  is  therefore 
adopted  by  most  intexpreters,  but  (as  RosenmUllcr  re- 
marks) seems  to  disagree  with  the  phraseology  "  top  of 
Pisgah."  We  suggest  as  the  only  consistent  transla- 
tion, "And  from  Bamoth  [to]  the  valley  which  [is]  in 
the  plateau  of  Moab  (the  summit  of  the  Pisgah  [range]), 
and  overlooks  the  Ghor."  This  makes  Pisgah  but  an- 
other name  for  the  edge  of  the  table-land  of  Muab  over- 
hanging the  Jordan  valley  ur  Dead  Sea.  The  particu- 
lar "  top"  in  question  was  apparently  Nebo  itself,  which 
is  in  fact  but  a  crest  of  the  Moabitic  table-land,  that 
shows  as  a  "  mountain"  only  from  the  western  point  of 

view.  The  sole  considerable  "  valley"  (K^ftH)  answer- 
ing to  this  description  is  Wady  es-Sow&nieh,  which  is 
the  southern  head-branch  of  Wady  Uesb&n,  and  inter- 
sects the  plain  up  to  the  very  crest  of  Nebo.  Prof. 
Paine,  however,  appears  to  identify  it  with  the  valley 
in  which  the  "  Springs  of  Moses"  are  situated,  a  deep, 
wild  glen  hardly  answering  to  the  requirements  of  the 
case,  except  that  it  contains  water  and  looks  directly 
down  upon  the  Dead  Sea.  At  the  encampment  as  we 
have  located  it,  the  Israelites  wonld  have  been  precisely 
on  the  route  to  Heshbon,  which  they  next  attacked 
(xxi,  21-26),  and  thence  to  the  Ghor  opposite  Jericho 
(xxii,  1),  by  way  of  Wady  Hesb&n. 

2.  Paine's  next  argument  is  drawn  from  the  history 
of  Balaam  and  Balak  immediately  following  the  pas- 
sages last  cited.  After  lodging  at  Kiijath-huzoth 
(Numb,  xxii,  89),  which  Paine  regards  as  the  site  of 
Kufeir  Abi-Bed,  just  east  of  the  crest  of  Nebo,  the  two 
proceeded  first  to  "  the  high  places  of  Baal"  (ver.  41), 
which  the  professor  deems  to  be  "the  extremity  of  Je- 
bel  Siaghah,  the  first  chief  summit  of  Pisgah"— a  de- 
scription which,  if  we  correctly  understand  the  some- 
what confused  statements,  designates  the  outer  or  west- 
ernmost peak,  as  from  this  "  the  whole  of  Israel"  could 
be  seen.  Balaam  next  repaired  to  a  point  called  "  the 
top  of  Pisgah"  (ver.  14),  which  Paine  regards  as  "  the 
third"  or  easternmost  peak,  because  from  it  only  a  part  of 
the  Israelitish  camp  could  be  seen.  Finally,  the  prophet 
ascended  "  the  top  of  Peor"  (ver.  28),  which  the  pro- 
fessor thinks  was  the  middle  or  ruin-crowned  peak  of 
Siaghah,  as  from  it  the  various  surrounding  countries 
there  enumerated  can  be  seen  to  advantage.  But  this 
distribution  of  the  several  localities  seems  rather  arbi- 
trary. The  first  name  is  a  very  indefinite  one,  being 
Identical  with  Bamoth-baal  (Josh,  xiii,  17),  apparently 
nearer  the  Amon  (Numb,  xxi,  28),  if  not  identical  with 
the  Bamoth  previously  referred  to  (ver.  20) ;  and  sorely 


there  are  many  spots  in  the  vicinity  from  which  **  the 
utmost  part  of  the  people"  could  be  seen^a  phrase  that 
designates  not  the  whole,  but  only  the  rear.  In  Numb, 
xxiii,  18,  where  the  same  expression  is  nsed,  the  same 
place  b  referred  to,  and  the  words  must  be  rendered, 
"And  Balak  said  to  him,  Come  now  with  me  to  another 
place,  whence  thou  mayest  see  him  (only  his  extremity 
canst  thou  see  [here],  and  not  all  of  him  canst  thou 
see) ;  and  thou  shalt  curse  him  for  me  from  there"  (see 
Keil,  ad  loc.).  The  next  locality  accordingly  was  one 
commanding  a  view  of  the  entire  encampment^  namely, 
"  the  top  of  the  Pisgah"  range,  probably  Jebel  Neba  it^ 
self.  It  seems  to  have  been  much  farther  than  Paine 
makes  it  from  Balak's  previous  sution,  for  there  the 
two  adjoining  eminences  are  spoken  of  in  very  different 
phraseology  ("the  high-places  of  Baal— to  a  high 
place,"  Numb,  xxii,  41 ;  xxiii,  8).  As  this  second  out- 
look of  Balaam  is  called  (xxiii,  14)  "the  field  of  Zo- 
phim,"  or  the  toatchersy  Paine  holds  that  it  was  Wady 
Haisa,  which  he  reports  as  being  partly  under  cultiva- 
tion ;  but  this  affords  no  good  prospect  of  the  "  plains 
of  Moab"  eastward,  such  as  Keil  thinks  the  import  of 
the  name  requires  {Comment,  ad  loc).  The  third  of 
Balaam's  posts  of  observation  was  "  the  top  of  Peor,  that 
looketh  towards  Jeshimon,"  or  the  desrrt  [of  Judidi] 
(Numb,  xxiii,  28);  and  as  the  next  to  the  last  day's 
journey  of  the  Israelites  was  "  to  the  top  of  Pisgah,  that 
looketh  towards  Jeshimon"  (xxii,  28),  and  as,  moreover, 
Moses  died  on  the  top  of  Pisgah,  and  was  buried  "in  a 
valley  in  the  land  of  Moab,  over  against  Beth-peor" 
(Deut.  xxxiv,  6),  Paine  concludes  that  all  these  were 
designations  of  the  same  or  immediately  adjoining 
spots,  thus  making  the  ruin-crowned  summit  of  Si&^ 
ghah  the  site  of  the  sanctuary  of  Peor,  and  be  adduces 
the  character  of  the  remains  as  evidence  that  they  were 
an  early  temple.  He  thinks  they  are  not  sufficiently 
extensive  for  those  of  the  town  of  Nebo  (q.  v.),  whi<di 
he  inclines  to  identify  with  the  more  considerable  ruins 
called  Kharftb  el-Mukheyat,  a  little  more  than  a  mile 
south  of  Jebel  Neba. 

Other  collateral  arguments  of  less  moment  adduced 
by  Prof.  Paine  in  support  of  his  views  are  drawn  from 
the  name  "Ashdoth-Pisgah"  (Deut.  ii,  17;  iv,49;  Josh, 
xii,  8;  xiii,  20),  which  he  renders  »pring»  of  P%$gdh, 
and  identifies  with  those  of  Ayiin  M^sa;  and  from  the 
Bible  accounts  of  Moses's  death  and  burial.  He  also 
adduces  the  statements  of  later  writers  (Josephus, 
Eusebius,  etc)  on  these  points.  Hu  attempt  to  trace 
the  name  Pisgah  in  the  modem  Si&ghah  is  an  obvious 
failure.  His  main  conclusion  that  Pisgah  is  a  special 
name  for  a  particular  part  of  Mount  Nebo,  and  that  the 
mountains  of  Abarim  are  likewise  limited  to  the  hills 
immediately  overhanging  the  north-east  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  sustained  by  his  in- 
genious reasoning ;  and  we  therefore  incline  to  the  gen- 
erally entertained  view  that  the  reverse  is  true.  Dr.  J. 
L.  Porter  has  still  more  recently  travelled  over  this  lo- 
cality, and  he  states,  in  his  account  of  his  journey  in 
the  London  Athentrum,  that  Jebel  Nebbeh  is  a  common 
name  for  many  of  the  eminences  in  this  vicinity.  He 
is  inclined  to  regard  Si&ghah  as  a  relic  of  the  name  Pis- 
gah.   See  Nebo. 

.   Pishtah.    See  Flax. 

Ploid'ia  (Hiffi^/a,  etymology  uncertain)  was  a  dis- 
trict of  Asia  Minor,  which  cannot  be  very  exactly  de- 
fined. But  it  may  be  described  sufficiently  by  saying 
that  it  was  to  the  north  of  Pamphylia,  and  stretched 
along  the  range  of  Taurus.  Northward  it  reached  to 
and  was  partly  included  in  Phrr^^gia,  which  was  simi- 
larly an  indefinite  district,  though  far  more  extensive. 
Thus  Antioch  in  Pisidia  was  sometimes  called  a  Phryg- 
ian town.  In  general  terms  it  may  be  said  that  Pisidia 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Phrygia,  on  the  west  by 
Caria  and  Lycia,  on  the  south  by  Pamphylia,  and  on 
the  east  by  Gilicia  and  Isauria  (Strabo,  xii,  669;  Ptol- 
emy, T,  6).    It  was  a  mountainous  region ;  but  high  tqp 
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ftmong  the  peaks  of  Ttniiis  were  some  fertile  TaUeya 
and  little  npland  plains.  The  province  was  sahdivided 
into  minute  sectionSi  and  held  by  tribes  of  wild  and 
warlike  highlanders,  who  were  the  terror  of  the  whole 
surrounding  country  (8trabo,  Lc;  Xenoph.  AruMb.  i,  1, 
11;  ii,  5, 13).  It  wss  probably  among  the  defiles  of 
Fistdia  that  the  apostle  Paul  experienced  some  of  those 
"perils  of  robbers"  of  which  he  speaks  in  2  Cor.  xi,  26 ; 
and  perhaps  fear  of  the  bandits  that  inhabited  them 
had  something  to  do  with  John's  abrupt  departure  from 
Paul  and  Barnabas  just  as  th^  were  about  to  enter 
Pisidia  (Acts  xiii,  13,  14).  The  Pisidian  tribes  had 
rulers  of  their  own,  and  they  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence in  spite  of  the  repeated  attacks  of  more  pow- 
erful neighbors,  and  of  the  conquests  of  the  Greeks,  and 
even  of  the  Romans.  The  latter  were  content  to  re- 
ceive from  them  a  scanty  tribute,  allowing  them  to  re- 
main undisturbed  amid  their  mountain  fastnesses.  See 
Smith,  DicL  of  Clots,  Geog,  s.  v.  The  scenery  of  Pisidia 
is  wild  and  grand.  The  mountains  are  mostly  lime- 
stone, and  are  partially  clothed  with  forests  of  oak,  pine, 
and  jwitper.  The  lower  slopes  are  here  and  there 
planted  with  olives,  vines,  and  pomegranates.  Many 
of  the  ravines  are  singularly  grand — bare  cliffs  rising 
op  a  thousand  feet  and  more  on  each  side  of  the  bed  of 
a  foaming  torrent.  In  other  places  fountains  gush 
forth,  and  streams  brawl  along  amid  thickets  of  olean- 
der. The  passes  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  interior  are 
difiicult,  and  have  always  been  dangerous.  See  Asia 
MixoR.  Paul  paid  two  visits  to  Pisidia.  In  company 
with  Barnabas  he  entered  it  from  Pamphylia  on  the 
south,  and  crossed  over  the  mountains  to  Antioch,  which 
lay  near  the  northern  border  (Acts  xiii,  14).  Their 
mission  was  successful;  but  the  enemies  of  the  truth 
soon  caused  them  to  be  expelled  from  the  province 
(ver.  50).     After  an  adventurous  journey  through  Ly- 
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caonia  and  Isauria,  they  again  returned  through  Pisidia 
to  Pamphylia,  apparently  by  the  same  route  (xiv,  21- 
34).  See  Amndell,  A $ia  Minor,  voL  ii ;  Fellows,  Ana 
Mmor;  Spnitt,  Travels  in  Lyda;  see  also  full  extracts 
in  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  of  SU  Paul,  i,  164  sq., 
and  article  Antioch  of  Pisidia. 

Pigeon  (Heb./^4on',  •jiB'^ll,  streaming ;  Sept  *c- 
e«Jv),  the  second  of  the  four  great  rivers  which  watered 
the  garden  of  Eden,  the  identification  of  which  has 
hitherto  been  attempted  variously.  It  is  described  in 
the  lacred  text  (Gen.  ii,  1 X,  12)  as  «  compassing  (asio, 
rather,  perhaps,  traversing)  the  whole  land  of  HavUah, 
wliere  there  is  gold ;  and  the  gold  of  that  land  is  good : 
there  is  bdellium  (bedo'lach)  and  the  onyx-etone  («Ao'- 
^any*  With  regard  to  this  river,  the  most  ancient 
•nd  most  univecaally  received  opinion  identifies  it  with 
the  Ganges.  Josephus  (Ant.  i,  1,  8),  Eusebius  (Ono- 
B<w«.  K  v.),  Ambrosius  (Ds  Parad,  c  8),  Epiphanius 
Ukot.  c.  68),  Ephr.  Syr.  (Op.  Syr.  i,  23),  Jerome  (Ep. 
4  ad  Rusi.  and  QNtest.  //eft.  in  Gm.),  and  Augustine  (Z>e 
Oe».adUL  viii,  7)  held  this.  But  Jaichi  (on  Gen.  ii, 
11),  Saadiah  Gaon,  R  Moses  ben-Nachman,  and  Abr. 
«ntsc^  (Ugoltuo,  Thesaur.  vol  vii)  maintained  that  the 
nam  was  the  Nile.  The  first  of  these  writers  derives 
the  word  from  a  root  which  signifies  ''to  increase^"  "  to 


overflow"  (oomp.  Hab.  i,  8),  but  at  the  same  time  quotes 
an  etymology  given  in  Bereshith  Rabha,  §  16,  in  which 
it  is  asserted  that  the  river  is  called  Pison  ^  because  it 
makes  the  flax  On^JS))  to  grow.*'  Josephus  explains 
it  by  vXf^vQ,  Scaliger  by  vXrififJivpa.  The  theory  that 
the  Pison  is  the  Ganges  is  thought  to  receive  some  con- 
firmation from  the  author  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus, 
who  mentions  (xxiv,  25, 27)  in  order  the  Pison,  the  Ti* 
giis,  the  Euphrates,  Jordan,  and  Gihon,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  commence!  his  enumeration  in  the  east  and 
to  have  terminated  it  in  the  west.  That  the  Pison 
was  the  Indus  was  an  opinion  current  long  before  it 
was  revived  by  Ewald  (Gesch.  d.  VoUces  Isr,  i,  831,  note 
2)  and  adopted  by  Kalisch  (Gtnesis,  p.  96).  Philostor- 
gius,  quoted  by  Huet  (Ugolino,  voL  vii),  conjectured  that 
it  was  the  Hydaspes ;  and  Wilford  (A  s.  Res,  voL  vi),  fol- 
lowing the  HindQ  tradition  with  regard  to  the  origin 
of  mankind,  discovers  the  Pison  in  the  Landi-Sindh, 
the  Ganges  of  Isidorus,  called  also  Nildb  from  the  color 
of  its  waters,  and  known  to  the  Hindis  by  the  name' of 
NilA-Gang&,  or  Gangd  simply.  Severianus  (De  Mundi 
Great.)  and  Ephraem  Syrus  {Convn,  on  Gen.)  agree  with 
Oesarius  in  identifying  the  Pison  with  the  Danube. 
The  last-mentioned  father  seems  to  have  held,  in  com- 
mon with  others,  some  singular  notions  with  regard  to 
the  course  of  this  river.  He  believed  that  it  was  also 
the  Ganges  and  Indus,  and  that,  after  traversing  Ethi- 
opia and  Elymais,  which  he  identified  with  Havilah,  it 
fell  into  the  ocean  near  Oidiz.  Such  is  also  the  opin- 
ion of  Epiphanius  with  regard  to  the  course  of  the  Pi- 
son, which  he  says  is  the  Ganges  of  the  Ethiopians  and 
Indians  and  the  Indus  of  the  Greeks  (Ancor.  c  68). 
Some,  asHopkinson  (Ugolino,  vol  vii),  have  found  the  Pi- 
son in  the  Naharmalca,  one  of  the  artificial  canals  which 
formerly  joined  the  Euphrates  with  the  Tigris.  This 
canal  is  the  Jlumen  regium  of  Amm.  Marc,  (xxiii,  6, 
§  25,  and  xxiv,  6,  §  1),  and  the  A  rmalchar  of  Pliny 
(iV.  //.  vi,  80).  Grotius,  on  the  contraxy,  considered 
it  to  be  the  Gihon.  Even  those  commentators  who 
agree  in  phicing  the  terrestrial  Paradise  on  the 
Shai  el-A  rab,  the  stream  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  bet?reen  Ctesiphon 
and  Apamea,  are  by  no  means  unanimous  as  to 
which  of  the  branches,  into  which  this  stream  is 
again  divided,  the  names  Pison  and  Gihon  are  to 
be  applied.  Calvin  (Conm.  in  Gen.)  was  the  first 
to  conjecture  that  the  Pison  was  the  most  easterly 
of  these  channels,  and  in  this  opinion  he  is  followed 
by  Scaliger  and  many  others.  Huet,  on  the  other 
hand,  conceived  that  he  proved  beyond  doubt  that 
Calvin  was  in  error,  and  that  the  Pison  was  the  west- 
ernmost of  the  two  channels  by  which  the  united 
stream  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  falls  into  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  He  was  confirmed  by  the  authorit}*^  of  Bo- 
chart  (ffieroz,  pL  ii,  I  5,  c.  6).  Junius  (PraLin  Gen.) 
and  Rask  discovered  a  relic  of  the  name  Pison  in  the 
Pasirigris.  The  advocates  of  the  theory  that  the  true 
position  of  Eden  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  mountains 
of  Armenia  have  been  induced,  from  a  certain  resem- 
blance in  the  two  names,  to  identify  the  Pison  with  the 
Phasis,  which  rises  in  the  elevated  plateau  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Ararat,  near  the  sources  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates. Reland  (de  Situ  parad.  terr,  Ugolino,  vol.  vii), 
Calmet  (Diet.  s.  v.).  Link  (Urwelt,  i,  307),  RosenmUUer 
(ffandb.  der  bibLAU.\  and  Hartmann  have  given  their 
suffrages  in  favor  of  this  opinion.  Ranmer  (quoted  by 
Delitzsch,  Genesis)  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  Pison 
was  the  Phasis  of  Xenophon  (Anab.  iv,  6),  that  is,  the 
Aras  or  Araxes,  which  flows  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 
There  remain  yet  to  be  noticed  the  theories  of  Leclerc 
(Comm.  in  Gen.)  that  the  Pison  was  the  Chrysorrhoas, 
the  modem  Barada,  which  takes  its  rise  near  Damas- 
cus ;  and  that  of  Buttmann  (Aelt.  Erdk.  p.  32),  who  iden- 
tified it  with  the  Besynga  or  Irabatti,  a  river  of  Ava. 
Mendelssohn  (Comm.  on  Gen.^  mentions  that  some  aflSrm 
the  Pison  to  be  the  Gozan  of  2  Kings  xvii,  6  and  1 
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GbroD.  y,  26,  which  is  sapposed  to  be  a  riyer,  and  the 
same  with  the  Ki^-Uren  in  Hjrrcania.  Colonel  Ches- 
ney,  from  the  results  of  extensire  obeeryations  in  Ar- 
menia, was  *^  led  to  infer  that  the  rivers  known  by  the 
comparatively  modem  names  of  Halys  and  Araxes  are 
those  which,  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  have  the  names  of 
Pison  and  Gihon;  and  that  the  country  within  the 
former  is  the  land  of  Havilah,  while  that  which  borders 
upon  the  latter  is  the  still  more  remarkable  country  of 
Cush"  (^Exped,  to  Euphr,  and  Tigris,  i,  267).  — Smith. 
Faber  inclines  to  make  it  the  Absarus  of  Pliny,  or  Ba- 
tiim  of  modem  geographers,  which  rises  in  Armenia 
and  flows  into  the  Black  Sea;  but  Dr.  Hales  considers 
the  Araxes  to  have  a  better  claim ;  and  this  last  specu- 
lation (for  nothing  better  can  any  of  the  assigned  posi- 
tions be  called)  seems  to  tierive  support  from  the  author 
of  the  apocryphal  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  who,  speaking 
of  a  wise  man,  says  that  **  he  filleth  all  things  with  his 
wisdom,"  or  spreads  it  on  every  side,  ''as  Phison  and 
Tigrb"  spread  their  waters  'Un  the  time  of  the  new 
fruts,"^  that  is,  when  they  are  swollen  by  the  melting 
of  the  winter  snows,  thus  seeming  to  indicate  a  river 
rising  in  a  cold  and  mountainous  region.  The  men- 
tion of  gold  as  the  special  product  of  the  vidnity  in- 
clines to  the  view  which  regards  the  Pishon  as  identi- 
cal with  the  Phasis  of  antiquity ;  and  the  resemblance 
of  names  confirms  this.    See  Eden. 

Pia'pah  (Heb.  Pitpah',  MDDD,  perh.  expansion; 
Sept,  ^atrpa),  the  second  of  the  three  sons  of  Jether,  of 
the  tribe  of  Asher  (I  Chron.  vii,  88).    KC  cir.  1017. 

Pistachio.    See  Nut. 

FistiB  Sophia  (i.  e.  the  BeUeving  Wisdom)  is  the 
name  of  a  newly  discovered  Gnostic  work,  fully  entitled 
Pistis  Sopkioj  Opus  Gnosticum  e  codioe  manuscripta  Cop' 
iico-Latine  vertii  M,  G,  Schwartze,  edidU  J.  H,  Pettt' 
mann  (BerL  1851).  The  date  is  doubtful ;  it  evidently 
belongs  to  the  period  whenValentinian  Gnosticism  had 
reached  its  full  development — about  the  close,  therefore, 
of  the  2d  century,.  The  general  dogmas  of  the  Yalen- 
tinian  system  are  found  in  it,  though  half  buried  in  a 
luxurious  and  monotonous  vegetation.  The  theme  is 
always  the  same — a  gnosis^  or  hidden  doctrine,  which 
brings  salvation  by  simple  illumination.  Jesus  Christ 
returns  from  the  heavens  into  which  he  had  reascended, 
and  appears  to  his  disciples  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  to 
reveal  to  them  the  sublime  mysteries  of  the  troth.  They 
form  around  him  the  inner  and  privileged  circle  of  the 
spiritual  ones,  whose  charge  it  is  to  transmit  this  hid- 
den manna  to  the  pneumatic  men  of  future  generations. 
All  these  revelations  revolve  around  the  destiny  of 
Sophia,  who  here  symbolizes,  far  more  clearly  than 
among  the  early  Yalentinians,  the  melancholy  con- 
dition of  the  human  sotd,  which,  as  the  punishment  for 
having  sought  to  overpass  the  limits  of  its  original 
sphere,  is  tormented  by  the  cosmical  powers,  among 
which  we  recognise  the  Demiurgus.  He  produces,  by 
emanation,  a  terrible  power  with  a  lion  face,  which, 
surrounded  by  other'  similar  emanations,  terrifies  the 
noble  and  ardent  exiled  Sophia,  even  in  the  dark  re- 
gions of  matter,  flashing  before  her  eyes  a  false  and 
misguiding  brightness.  Nevertheless  she  does  not  lose 
courage ;  she  still  hopes  and  believes.  Hence  she  de- 
8er\'es  the  name  of  the  Believing  Wisdom.  Twelve 
times  she  invokes  the  Deliverer  in  strains  of  passionate 
and  truly  sublime  supplication;  these  are  her  twelve 
repentances  ("  Nunc  cujus  irvtvfia  alacre,  progreditor, 
ut  dicat  solutionem  duodecims  fitravotag  iriirrcwc  <ro- 
^I'af,"  Pist,  Soph,  p.  70),  Her  deliverance  is  accom- 
plished by  means  of  an  equal  number  of  interventions 
on  the  part  of  Jesus.  As  the  fall,  or  sin,  is  nothing  more 
than  an  obscuration  produced  by  matter,  so  salvation 
is  simply  a  return  to  the  light.  This  division  of  the 
lamentations  of  Sophia  and  the  interventions  of  Jesus 
produces  a  wearisome  amount  of  repetition ;  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  soul  are,  however,  rendered  with  a  force 
all  the  more  poetic  because  so  largely  derived  from 


the  Old  Testament  In  particular,  all  the  penitentail 
Psalms  are  applied  to  Sophia,  being  wrested  from  their 
natural  meaning. 

"O  Light  of  lights.*'  she  exclaims, "  thou  whom  I  havo 
seen  from  the  beginning,  listen  to  the  cry  of  my  repenting" 
(Lumen  Inmiuum,  cut  kwicrtvoa  inde  ah  initio,  audi  igitnr 
nunc,  lumen,  meam  /icrai^oiav,  ibid,  p.  83).  "Save  me,  O 
Light,  from  my  own  thoughts,  which  are  evil  I  have  fall- 
en into  the  infernal  regions.  False  llshts  have  led  me 
astray,  and  now  I  am  lost  in  these  chaotic  depths.  I  can- 
not spread  my  wings  and  return  to  my  place,  for  the  evil 
Kwers  sent  forth  by  my  enemy,  and  most  of  all  this  lion- 
»d  power,  hold  me  captive.  I  have  cried  for  help,  but 
my  voice  dies  In  the  night.  I  have  lifted  up  my  eves  to 
the  heights,  that  thou  mayest  come  to  my  aid,  O  Light. 
But  1  have  found  none  but  hostile  powers,  who  rejoice  In 
my  affliction,  and  seek  to  increase  it  by  putting  oot  the 
spark  of  thine  which  Is  in  me.  Now,  O  licht  of  troth,  in 
toe  simplicity  of  my  heart  I  have  followed  the  false  bright- 
ness which  I  mistook  for  thine.  My  sin  Is  wholly  before 
thee.  Leave  me  not  to  saflTer  longer,  for  I  have  cried  to 
thee  fh>m  the  beginning.  It  is  for  thee  that  I  am  plunged 
into  this  affliction.  Behold  me  In  this  place  weeping,  cry- 
ins  out  affflin  for  the  light  which  I  have  seen  npon  the 
heights,  uence  the  rage  of  those  who  keep  the  doors  of 
my  prison.  If  thou  wilt  come  and  save  me,  great  is  thy 
mercy :  grant  my  supplication.  Deliver  me  from  this  dark 
matter^  lest  I  be,  as  ft  were,  swallowed  up  in  It**  (Lil)era 
me  e  v\p  hnjns  calielnls,  iWd.  p.  34).  "O  Light;  cost 
upon  me  the  flame  or  thy  compassion,  for  I  am  In  bitter 
anguish.  Haste  thee,  hear  roe.  I  have  waited  for  my 
spouse  that  he  mlsht  come  and  fight  for  me,  and  he  comes 
not  Instead  of  light,  I  have  received  darkness  and  mat- 
ter. I  will  praise  thee,  I  will  glorify  thy  name;  let  my 
hymn  rise  with  acceptance  to  thee  at  the  gates  of  light. 
Let  my  whole  soul  be  purified  fh>m  matter,  and  dweU  in 
the  divine  city.  Let  all  sonis  which  receive  the  mystery  be 
admitted  therein*'  (irvxai  hornm  qui  snsdplent  mysteri- 
nm,  ibid,  p.  86).  The  »ame  cry  rises  twelve  times  to  the 
Deliverer.  "  I  am  become,"  says  Sophia  again, "  like  the 
daemon  who  dwells  In  matter,  in  whom  all  fight  is  extinct. 
I  am  myself  become  matter.  My  strength  is  tnroed  to 
stone  in  me*'  (Atqne  mea  vis  congolascnit  in  me,  t'McL 


p.  43).  **  I  have  set  my  love  in  thee,  O  Light,  leave  me 
not  in  the  chaos.  Deliver  me  by  thy  knowledge**  (Li- 
bera rnea  in  tna  cognltione,  ibid.  p.  06;.    "My  trnst  is  In 


thee :  I  will  rejoice,  I  will  sing  praise  to  thy  glory,  because 
thou  hast  had  pity  on  me.  Give  me  thy  oaptism,  and 
wash  away  my  sins." 

This  mythology,  fidl  of  poetic  sadness,  was  skilfully 
spread  as  a  veil  over  the  abstractions  of  Gnosticism, 
and  adapted  them  to  the  taste  of  subtle  and  unhealthy 
minds.  The  dialogue  between  Jesus  and  his  disciples, 
in  spite  of  its  uniformity,  pleased  the  readers  of  the 
apocryphal  Gospels,  and  satisfied  those  feverish  imagi- 
nations which  had  lost  the  sense  of  trae  beauty.  Pride 
found  its  gratification  in  these  new  mysteries,  which 
emulated  in  every  respect  those  of  Eleusis  or  of  Milhra. 
See  Cramer,  Beiirage  zur  Beforderung  iheolog,  Kennt^ 
nisse  (1778) ,  iii,  82  sq. ;  Kostlin,  Das  gnostische  System  des 
B,  Pistis  Sophia,  in  ZeUer*s  Theol.  Jahrb.  (Tub.  1854), 
voL  i  and  u.    See  Gxosticisk.    (J.  H.  \V.) 

Pifltoja,  Stkod  of,  in  1786.  marks  one  of  the  many 
reformatory  movements  in  the  Koman  Catholic  Church 
which  remained  without  any  effect.  Leopold  of  Tus- 
cany (q.  v.),  actuated  by  the  same  sense  in  which  his 
brother  Joseph  II  of  Austria  acted,  tried  to  ameliorate 
the  affairs  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  his  country.  For 
this  purpose  he  issued  Jan.  2G,  1786,  a  circular-address 
to  his  bishops,  containing  fifty-seven  articles  of  his  re- 
formatory plan,  which  he  wished  them  to  examine  re- 
spectively, and  carry  out.  The  most  important  points 
for  consideration  were,  1.  The  necessity  of  holding  an- 
nual synods  in  each  diocese ;  2.  The  restitution  of  the 
episcopal  power;  8.  A  scientific  training  of  the  clci^-, 
and  a  religious  education  of  the  people.  This  circular- 
address  was  prepared  by  the  grand-duke  himself,  who 
was  well  versed  in  theological  literature.  He  gave  his 
bishops  six  months'  time  for  consideration,  but  idler  this 
time  he  expected  them  to  answer  in  a  frank  and  cate- 
gorical manner.  Almost  all  the  bishops  opposed ;  among 
those  who  favored  the  plan  was  the  bishop  of  Fistoja, 
Scipio  Ricci,  who,  having  high  notions  of  religious 
purity,  attempted  other  reforms.  In  September,  1786, 
Ricci  assembled  a  diocesan  council  at  Pistoja,  which  was 
opened  Sept  18  in  the  church  of  St.  Leopold.  Two 
hundred  and  thirty-four  clergymen  were  present,  amonic 
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whom  was  the  greatest  nnanimity.  Among  the  patted 
resolotioiu  we  find  several  that  aimed  to  enlighten  the 
people  as  to  the  proper  limits  of  image-worship  and  the 
invocation  of  the  saints;  suppression  of  certain  relics 
which  gave  occasion  to  superstitious  practices;  encour- 
agement to  spread  religious  works,  especially  the  Gospel, 
among  the  flock.  B^des  advocating  the  use  of  the 
liturgy  in  the  oral  language  of  the  oountryi  and  expos- 
ing the  abuse  of  indulgences,  the  spiritual  independence 
of  the  bishops  was  maintained,  and  the  four  propositions 
of  the  Galliean  Church  of  1682  (comp.  the  art.  Galucan 
Church,  iii,  725,  of  this  Cydop.)  were  adopted.  The 
synod  also  recommended  that  the  ecclesiastical  law  of 
marriage  should  be  subject  to  the  law  of  the  country. 
The  minutest  attention  was  paid  to  the  reform  of  mon- 
achism — all  orders  should  be  united  into  one,  and  per- 
petual vows  should  be  restricted  or  abolished — and 
Church  discipline,  and  to  cany  this  out  the  convocation 
of  a  national  synod  was  expressed  as  very  desirable. 
The  grand-duke,  who  welcomed  these  resolutions  with 
great  joy,  convoked  a  council  at  Florence  of  the  bishops 
of  Tuscany,  April  28, 1787,  and  proposed  to  them  fifty- 
seven  articles  concerning  the  reform  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline.  The  result  was,  that  all  articles  were  either 
laid  aside  or  so  modified  as  to  lose  their  importance. 
The  government  did  not  abandon  its  reformatoiy  plans, 
and  allowed  every  bishop  to  do  in  his  diocese  what  he 
|>leased.  Leopold's  successor  abandoned  all  these  plans, 
and  suffered  a  papal  bull,  Audorem  fidei^  dated  Aug. 
28,  1794,  to  condemn  the  eighty -five  propositions  of 
the  Synod  of  Pistoja.  Comp.  Atti  e  decreti  del  con- 
cUio  dkeceKtno  di  Pittoja  cu  1786,  edited  by  Bracali 
and  translated  into  Latin:  Acta  ei  decreta  tynodi  dia^ 
ees,  Pistoriauis  (1791, 2  vols.).  The  proceedings,  pub- 
lished at  the  expense  of  the  grand-duke,  and  prepared 
by  C.  Cambiagi  in  7  vols.,  were  also  translated  into 
Latin:  Acta  eongregationu  archi^nscoporum  ei  epU' 
eoporum  Hetrurias  Florentia  anno  1787  cekbraUe,  £x 
Italico  translaU  a  J.  Schwarzel  (Bamb.  1790-1794); 
Vie  de  Scipion  de  Riccij  par  de  Potter  (Bruss.  1826,  8 
Tola.),  German  transL  4  vols.  (Stuttg.  1826) ;  Wolf,  Ge- 
sdkickte  der  rOm.'kathoL  Kirdie  vnter  Pius  VI  (Leips. 
1796) ;  Mttnch,  Leopold  von  Oetterreich,  in  his  J)ekj> 
wOrdigkeiteii,  p.  808  sq. ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  s.  v. ; 
Tkeoloffisches  Universal -Lexikon,  s.  v.;  H.  B.  Smith, 
nitUny  of  the  Church  of  Christ  tn  Chronological  TabieSf 
p.619;  Kurtz, Lehrbuch  der  Kirchengeschiehte, §  164, p. 9 ; 
Niedner,  Lehrbuch  der  christl.  KirdungeschichtCj  p.  846 ; 
Hagenbach  -  Hurst,  History  of  the  Church  in  the  ISth 
atid  19/A  Centuries,  ii,  483 ;  Evangdische  Kirchemeitung 
(1820),  p.  270  sq.;  Denzinger,  Enchiridion  symbolorum 
et  defa^umum  (4th  ed.  1865),  p.  888  sq.,  <<  Prceposiiiones 
So  Synodi  dicBoesaneB  Pistoriensis  damnata  a  Pio  VI 
per  constitutionem  *Auctorem  Jidei'^  Aug,  28,  1794; 
Kanke,  in  Zeitschrfft  fur  historische  Theologie,  1871, 
iii,  art  iL     (R  P.) 

Pistor,  Hesbicus,  b  the  author  of  a  Latin  hymn, 
"  De  S.  Jobanne  Baptista,"  commencing,  *'  Pnecursoris 
et  Baptistie.*'  The  only  notice  we  have  of  Pistor  is 
that  given  by  Cltchtovlua  in  Elucidator  Eccles.  p.  198, 
where  we  read ;  **  Auctor  ejus  (viz.  of  the  hymn)  fuisse 
traditur  eximius  pater  Henricus  Pistor,  doctor  theolo- 
gos  Parisiensis,  et  in  reUgios&  domo  Sti.  Victoria  juxta 
Parisios  monasticam  vitam  professus,  qui  etiam  Con- 
dlio  Constantinenn  (1414-18)  interfuit,  eaque  tempcs- 
tate,  doctrin&  et  virtnte  mirifice  floruit.''  This  is  about 
alL    Aa  to  the  hymn  itself,  the  flrst  ^-erse  runs  thus : 

Pnecarsoris  et  Baptists 
Blem  istnm  chorus  iste 

Veneretnr  laudibns. 
Vero  die  jam  diescat, 
Ut  in  noBtris  elacescat 

VeruB  dies  mentibos. 

See  Daniel,  Thesaurus  ffymnol,  ii,  169 ;  Trench,  Sacred 
Latin  Poetry,  p.  91  sq. ;  Rambach,  Anthologie  christU 
-    -    5,p.364.     (aP.) 


PUtoxilis  (Germ.  Becker),  a  name  common  to  many 


theologians  in  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Reformation, 
of  whom  we  mention  the  following : 

1.  CoKRAD,  a  Brunswick  theologian.  Together  with 
Paul  Eitzen,  of  Hamburg,  and  Joachim  Morliu,  of  Bruns- 
wick, he  took  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Uarden- 
berg  controversy  (comp.  Herzog,  lieal-Encyklop,  v,  540 
sq.).  In  1562  he  was  superintendent  in  GUstrow;  in 
1572  the  duke  Ulric  of  Mecklenburg  dismissed  him 
from  his  estates.  He  then  went  to  Rostock ;  thence  to 
Antwerp  and  Vienna;  was  appointed  superintendent 
at  Hildesheim,  and,  when  expelled,  returned  again  to 
Brunswick,  where  he  died  in  1588.  See  Herzog,  Real' 
EncyUop,  s.  v. ;  Theohgisches  Universal'Lexikon,  s.  v. 

2.  John  (1),  at  first  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  of  St. 
John's  in  Nidda,  a  Hessian  city,  afterwards  first  Lu- 
theran pastor  and  superintendent  there,  took  part  with 
Melancthon  and  Bucer  »b  a  representative  of  the  Prot- 
estants in  the  colloquy  at  Ratisbon  in  1541,  and  after- 
wards at  Worms  in  1557.  In  1544  he  was  very  ac- 
tive in  aiding  the  prince  Herman,  count  of  Wied,  to 
introduce  the  Reformation  in  the  archbishopric  of  Co- 
logne, but  the  battle  at  Muhlberg  put  an  end  to  the 
whole  movement.  Pistorius  died  in  1583.  See  Herzog, 
Real'Encyldop.  a.  v. ;  Theolog,  Umversal-Lexikon,  s.  v. ; 
Smith,  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Chronological 
Tables,  p.  53 ;  Kurtz,  Lehrbuch  der  Kirchengesch,  §  185, 
8 ;  Niedner,  Lehrbuch  der  christL  Kircher^sch,  p.  635. 

3.  John  (2)  (also  called  Niddanus,  from  his  native 
place),  sou  of  the  former,  was  bom  Feb.  4, 1546.  He 
studied  first  medicine,  law,  and  history,  and  finally  the- 
ology. Originally  a  Lutheran,  he  became  next  a  zeal- 
ous Calvinist,  and  induced  the  first  son  of  the  margrave 
Charles  II  of  Baden,  Ernest  Frederick,  to  join  him. 
Soon  afterwards  he  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
in  which  alone  he  could  see  the  continuity  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  induced  the  second  son  of  the 
margrave  Jacob  to  follow  him.  In  behalf  of  his  patron, 
he  held  in  1589  a  colloquy  at  Baden  with  Andrea  and 
Heerbrand,  who  represented  Lutheranism,  and  Schyrius, 
who  represented  Calvinism.  A  second  colloquy  he  held 
at  Emmendingen  in  1590,  with  Dr.  Peppus,of  Strasburg. 
After  the  death  of  his  patron,  Pistorius  went  to  Frei- 
burg and  Constance;  bcxrame  doctor  of  theology,  canon 
of  (instance,  cathedral-provost  of  Breslan,  and  imperial 
counsellor  to  the  emperor  Rudolph  II.  Pistorius  died 
in  1608.  In  his  Theorema  de  JUki  Christiante  defimia 
inai^ra,and  in  Unser  von  Gottes  Genaden  Jakobs  Marh- 
grafen  zu  Baden  •  .  .  christL  erhehUche  und  wohlfun' 
dirte  Motifen,  etc,  he  endeavored  to  justify  his  own  and 
his  patron's  conversion  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  His 
polemics  against  Luther  in  his  A  natomia  Lutheri,  seu  de 
septem  spiritibus  Lutheri,  called  forth  a  number  of  re- 
joinders. Pistorius  is  also  the  author  of  some  medical 
work^  and  some  historical  works  on  Poland,  Germany, 
Hungary,  and  Spain.  In  the  service  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  Pistorius  also  wrote  a  Wegufeiser  fur  aUe  ver- 
fuhrten  Christen,  to  which  Dr.  Mentzer  replied  in  his 
AnU' Pistorius,  See  Fechti  Historia  Colloquii  Em- 
mendingensis,  cui  subjicitur  protocoUum  et  conclusio  (Ros- 
tockii,  1709) ;  Herzog,  Real^EncyUop,  s.  v. ;  Theolog, 
Universal'Lexihon,  s.  v. ;  J5cher,  Gelehrten^Lexihon,  s.  v. ; 
Buchanan,  Justification  (see  Index). 

4.  Thbophilus  (1),  succeeded  the  excellent  John 
Mathesius  (q.  v.)  in  the  ministry  at  Joachimsthal ;  and 
his  son, 

5.  Thkophilus  (2),  a  great  Oriental  scholar,  lectured 
at  Leipsic,  Tubingen,  Jena,  and  Copenhagen,  and  wrote 
Enchiridion  lingua  sandee  grammaticam  (Leips.  1612), 
etc  See  Herzog,  Real~Eneyklop.  s.  v. ;  Jocher,  Gelehrteu" 
Lexikon,B,y,;  Fllrst, ^i&/. ^ud iii,  106 ;  Steinschneider, 
B&liog,  Handbuch,  p.  Ill,  No.  1574.     (B.  P.) 

Pit.  In  the  A«  V.  this  word  appears  with  a  figura- 
tive as  well  as  a  literal  meaning.  It  passes  from  the 
facts  that  belong  to  the  outward  aspect  of  Palestine 
and  its  cities  to  states  or  regions  of  the  spiritual  world. 
With  this  power  it  is  used  to  represent  several  Hebrew 
and  Greek  words,  and  the  starting-point  which  the  Ut- 
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era!  meaning  presents  for  the  quritual  is,  in  each  case, 
a  sabject  of  some  interest. 

1.  Of  these  Wr,  113  (root  1»a,  cognate  *^«a,  Wer, 
a  well),  occurs  most  frequently,  and  means  a  deep  hole 
or  pit,  dug  in  the  first  instance  for  a  well,  or  a  eisfem 
hewn  or  cut  in  stone,  a  reservoir,  which  the  Orientals 
are  in  the  habit  of  preparing  in  those  regions  where 
there  are  few  or  no  springs,  for  the  purpose  of  preserv- 
ing rain-water  for  travellers  and  cattle.  These  dstems 
and  trenches  are  often  without  water,  no  supply  being 
obtainable  for  them  except  from  the  rain.  In  old  de- 
cayed cisterns  the  water  leaks  out,  or  becomes  slimy 
(Jer.  ii,  18).  Such  cisterns  or  pits,  when  without  water, 
were  oflen  used  in  the  East  apparently  for  three  pur- 
poses :  (1)  As  a  place  of  sepuUure  (Psa.  xxviii,  1 ;  zzx, 
4;  Isa.  xxxviu,  18),  hence  "I'lS  •^^'11%  "they  that  go 
down  to  the  pit*' — a  phrase  of  frequent  occurrence,  em- 
ployed sometimes  to  denote  dying  without  hope,  but 
commonly  a  simple  going  down  to  the  place  of  the 
dead  (see  Gesen.  Lex,  a.  v.) ;  also,  "  the  graves  set  in 
the  sides  of  the  pit"  (Exod.  xxxii,  28),  the  recesses  cnt 
out  for  purposes  of  burial ;  or  they  might  be  the  natural 
fissures  in  the  rocks,  abounding  in  all  limestone  formap 
dons,  of  which  the  rocks  of  Syria  and  Palestine  chiefly 
consist.  (2)  A  priton:  'Uhey  shall  be  gathered  as 
prisoners  are  gathered  in  the  pit,  and  shall  be  shut  up" 
(Isa.  xxiv,  22;  also  Jer.  xxxvii,  16;  Exod.  xii,  29). 
The  pit  or  dungeon  was  a  common  place  of  punishment 
in  the  East,  and  very  dreadful  it  was,  as  the  case  of 
Jeremiah  illustrates  (Jer.  xxxviii,  4, 9).  To  be  doomed 
to  the  pit  was  often  to  be  left  to  a  slow  death  by  starva- 
tion ;  and  to  be  saved  from  such  a  doom  was  regarded 
as  the  greatest  of  all  deliverances.  Hence  it  was  used 
(3)  as  a  place  of  destruction  (Zech.  ix,  11).  In  the  case 
of  Joseph,  Reuben  suggested  the  pit  as  a  device  for 
saving  his  brother;  the  others  hostile  to  Joseph  adopted 
it  as  the  most  secret,  and,  they  might  think,  the  least 
guilty  method  of  making  away  with  him  (Gen.  xxxvii, 
22-29). 

As  remarked  above,  in  this  word,  as  in  the  cognate 

IKS,  htir  (which  is  likewise  rendered  pit  in  Gen.  xiv, 
loVPsa.  Iv,  28;  Ixix,  15;  Prov.  xxiii,  27),  the  special 
thought  is  that  of  a  pit  or  well  dug  for  water  (Gesen. 
Thuaur,  s.  v.).  The  process  of  desynonymizing  which 
goes  on  in  all  languages  seems  to  have  confined  the 
former  to  the  state  of  the  well  or  cistern,  dug  into  the 
rock,  but  no  longer  filled  with  water.  Thus,  where  the 
sense  in  both  cases  is  fignrative,  and  the  same  English 
word  is  used,  we  have  pit  (beer)  connected  with  the 
"  deep  water,'* "  the  water-flood,"  « the  deep"  (Psa.  Ixix, 
16),  while  in  pit  ( =1*12)  there  is  nothing  but  the  "  miry 
day"  (Psa.  x],  2).  Its  dreariest  feature  b  that  there  is 
"no  water"  in  it  (Zech.  ix,  11).  So  far  the  idea  in- 
volved has  been  rather  that  of  misery  and  despair  than 
of  death.  But  in  the  phrase  "  they  that  go  down  to 
the  pU"  (lis)  it  becomes  even  more  constantly  than 
the  synonyms  noticed  below  (sheolj  shackath)  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  world  of  the  dead  (Ezek.  xxxi,  14, 
16;  xxxii,  18,  24;  Psa.  xxviii,  1 ;  cxiiii,  7).  There 
may  have  been  two  reasons  for  this  transfer :  1.  The 
wide,  deep  excavation  became  the  place  of  buriaL  The 
"  graves  were  set  in  the  sides  of  the  pit''  (bdr)  (Ezek. 
xxxii,  24).  To  one  looking  into  it,  it  was  visibly  the 
home  of  the  dead,  while  the  vaguer,  more  mysterious 
Sheol  carried  the  thoughts  further  to  an  invisible  home. 
2.  The  piff  however,  in  this  sense,  was  never  simply 
equivalent  to  burial-place.  There  is  always  implied  in 
it  a  thought  of  scorn  and  condemnation.  This,  too, 
had  its  origin  apparently  in  the  use  made  of  the  exca- 
vations, which  had  either  never  been  wells,  or  had  lost 
the  supply  of  water.  The  prisoner  in  the  land  of  hts 
enemies  was  led  to  perish  in  the  pit  (bdr)  (Zech.  ix, 
11).  The  greatest  of  all  deliverances  is  thiat  the  cap- 
tive exile  is  released  from  the  slow  death  of  atarvmtioD 


in  it  (shadkaA,  Isa.  U,  14).  The  history  of  Jeremiah, 
cast  into  the  dungeon  or  pit  (b&r)  (Jer.  xxxviii,  6, 9), 
let  down  into  its  depths  with  cords,  sinking  into  the 
filth  at  the  bottom  (here  also  there  is  no  water),  with 
death  by  hunger  staring  him  in  the  face,  shows  how 
terrible  an  instrument  of  punishment  was  such  a  pit. 
The  condition  of  the  Athenian  prisoners  in  the  stone- 
quarries  of  S3rracuse  (Thnc.  vii,  87),  the  Persian  pun- 
ishment of  the  ano^oq  (Ctesias,  Pers,4S),  the  oubliettes 
of  medinval  prisons,  present  instances  of  cruelty  more 
or  less  analogous.  It  is  not  strange  that  with  these  as- 
sociations of  material  horror  clustering  round,  it  should 
have  involved  more  of  the  idea  of  a  place  of  punish- 
ment for  the  haughty  or  unjust  than  did  the  ikeol  or 
the  grave.    See  Well. 

2.  Shddusth,  TiH^y  of  which,  as  well  as  in  the  cognate 
nn^lb,  ahuehdh  (rendered  "pit"  in  Prov.  xx,  14;  Jer, 
ii,  6 ;  X viii,  20, 22),  nsintD,  $hechuih  («  pit,"  Prov.  xxviii, 
10),  n-^no,  «A«cAt<A  ("pit,"Lam.iv,20;  "destruction," 
Psa.  cvii,  20),  and  hn^'tb,  $liidiih  ("pit,"  Psa.  Ivii,  6; 
cxix,  86 ;  Jer.  xviii,  22),  as  the  root  n^d  shows,  the 
sinking  of  the  pit  is  the  primary  thought  (Gesen.  The^ 
tour,  s.  v.).  It  is  dug  into  the  earth  (Psa.  ix,  16 ;  cxix, 
85).  A  pit  thus  made  and  then  covered  lightly  over, 
served  as  a  trap  by  which  animals  or  men  might  be  en- 
snared (Psa.  XXXV,  7).  It  thus  became  a  type  of  sor^ 
row  and  confusion,  from  which  a  man  could  not  extri- 
cate himself,  of  the  great  doom  which  comes  to  all  men, 
of  the  dreariness  of  death  (Job  xxxiii,  18, 24,  28, 80). 
To  "go  down  to  the  pit"  is  to  die  without  hope.  It  is 
the  penalty  of  evil-doers,  that  from  which  the  righteous 
are  delivered  by  the  hand  of  God.    See  Trap. 

8.  Shidl,  Vvca,  in  Numb,  xvi,  80,  83 ;  Job  xvii.  16. 
Here  the  word  is  one  which  is  used  only  of  the  hollow, 
shadowy  world,  the  dwelling  of  the  dead,  and  m  such 
it  has  been  treated  of  under  Hell. 

4.  Other  Hebrew  words  rendered  pit  in  the  A.  Y.  are 
the  following :  3ft,  g&,  something  cut  out,  hence  a  ct»- 
tem  in  the  rock  (Jer.  xiv,  8) ;  and  the  cognate  K2ft,  y«U 
(Isc  XXX,  14;  Jer.  xiv,  8);   )^p^ft,  giumdttf  something 

dug  (only  Eccles.  x,  8) ;  and  nHD,  j>tfcft(tfA,  an  excaco" 
tion  (2  Sam.  xvii,  9;  xviii,  17;  Isa.  xxiv,  17, 18;  Jer. 
xlviu,  48, 44 ;  "  hole,"  Jer.  xlviii,  28 ;  "  snare,"  Sam.  iii, 
47).  The  term  mahamordth,  t\i^btTO,  rendered  "  deep 
pits"  (Psa.  cxl,  10),  properly  signifies  streams,  vkirl- 
poolSf  abysses  of  water.  The  rabbins,  Symmachus,  and 
Jerome  understood  pits  qfioater. 

5.  The  Greek  terms  are  the  following :  in  Rev.  ix,  1, 
2,  and  elsewhere,  the  "  bottomless  pit"  is  the  transla- 
tion of  rb  ^ap  r^  iifivcaov.  The  A.  V.  has  rightly 
taken  ^ap  here  as  the  equivalent  of  b6r  rather  than 
beh".  The  pit  of  the  abyss  is  as  a  dungeon.  It  is 
opened  with  a  key  (Rev.  ix,  1 ;  xx,  1).  &itan  is  cast 
into  it,  as  a  prisoner  (xx,  2).  In  Matt,  xii,  11,  "  pit" 
is  the  rendering  of  /So^vvoct  a  deep  hole  or  "  ditch"  (as 
rendered  in  Matt,  xv,  14 ;  Luke  vi,  89).    See  Cistebk. 

Pitaka  or  Pitakattayan  (Pali ^Titaiban,  a  '"bas- 
ket," and  tdyOf  "  three"),  the  sacred  books  of  the  Bud- 
dhists. The  text  of  the  Pitaka  is  divided  into  three 
great  classes.  The  instructions  contained  in  the  first 
class,  called  Winaya^  were  addressed  to  the  priests;  those 
in  the  second  class,  Sutra^  to  the  laity ;  and  those  in  the 
third  class,  Abhidarma,  to  the  dewas  and  brahmas  of 
the  celestial  worlds.  There  is  a  commentary  called  the 
A  tthakatha,  which,  untU  recently,  was  regarded  as  of 
equal  authority  with  the  text.  The  text,  as  we  learn 
from  Mr.  Spence  Hardy,  was  orally  preserved  until  the 
reign  of  the  Singhalese  monarch  Wattagamani,  who 
reigned  from  B.C.  104  to  B.C.  76,  when  it  was  commit- 
ted to  writing  in  the  island  of  Ceylon.  The  commen- 
tary was  written  by  Badhagosha  in  A.D.  420.  To  es- 
tablish the  text  of  the  Pitakas  three  several  convoca- 
tions were  held.  The  first  met  B.C  548,  when  the 
whole  was  rehearsed,  every  syllable  being  repeated  with 
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tha  ntmoBt  prcdnon,  and  ta  aBthnitic  venioo  e«Ub- 
IJjbtd,  Iboagb  not  oommitlcd  to  writing.  The  Kcond 
CDDFOCUiou  wu  held  in  KC  M3,«hai  thii  wliole  vu 
■gUD  rehemed,  in  coiuequence  ot  cerUin  nugn  hav- 
ing fpruDg  up  c<iotnu7  to  tbe  teachingi  of  Buddba. 
The  third  coaTOcalioD  look  pUca  EC  306,  wben  the 
Fiuku  w«t«  egain  reheaned,  without  eitbtt  nlrencb- 
ment  or  addiUon.  Theae  ■acted  l>ook*  an  of  immenie 
uze,  amt^niag,  along  with  tbo  ciHDiDeDtair,  nearij 
2,000,000  liod.     SeeBuDDureti 

Pitcaim,  Alexaxder,  a  ScoUiah  diFinii  who  flour- 
ialied  ia  the  second  hilT  of  the  17th  cenlur}-,  and  ap- 
pears 10  have  been  obliged  to  seek  lefuge  in  Holland,  ii 
known  to  oa  onlv  aa  the  author  of,  Comptitdiaria  Phf- 
nohgia  AriMtotilia  una  cum  Asalome  CarUnam*nd 
(Lond.  1676,  12|D0)  ■.—ffarmimia  Ecangrliea  Apotlalo- 
nm  Paati  tt  JacM  ia  Dodrimi  de  Jiul\f.  etc  (RotUnl. 
16Sa,  ita).  In  the  lait-named  worii,  which  it  of  a  con- 
Irorenial  natare,  Fitcaim  opposes  Socinians,  Papists, 
and  Arminiaas  in  general,  and  Curcellmu^  Horaa,  Bull, 
Sbetloclc,  ami  Baxter  in  particolar.  Theiv  ia  a  good 
deal  oT  kaming  and  aculcncaa  displayed  in  the  book, 
and  he  deaerrea  the  atadj'  of  Calviniita.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Pltcalms,  At-EXAKDEK,  another  Scottieh  di 


Sacrijia,  a  trealue  com 
with  God  in  ptajei  (EdinL 


He 

published  Tk»  Sptrilaal 


a.lto). 


Pitcb  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  T.  of  two  Hebrew 
worda,  te'plktih,  DJT,  and  lo'plur,  ^8*3,  The  former 
iarrom  the  root  mpA,  B^T,  to,^Enc,  ot  h/ijuul  (like  the 
Gennan  ScAoiili,  from  the  verb  Mchntlzta')  (Eiod.  ii,  3 ; 
Isa.  ixiiT,  9;  comp.  Uithna,  ScitA,  2).  The  latter  ia 
(rota  the  mot  "^BS,  to  cortr  or  tmtar,  and  ia  uaed  in 
Gen.  Ti,  11,  where  the  Sept.  haa  (isfaXrov,  the  Vuig. 
aiumai.  The  word  *icn,  dumar,  rendered  "ilima" 
(Gbi,  xi,  3;  xiv,  10;  Exod.  ii,  S\  likewise  beloai^ 
ben.  The  three  Hebrew  tetma  all  tepreaent  the  aame 
object,  TIE.  mineral  pitch  or  aapbalt,  in  ita  ditlbrent  aa- 
pects:  oiTte/il  (the  li/tofthemodeni  Arabs, Wilkinson, 
A  te.  Egfpt.  ii,  120}  in  its  liquid  state,  ciemSr  in  its  solid 
Hale,  from  iti  red  color,  though  alao  explained  in  refer- 
ence  to  the  manner  in  which  it  txrils  up  (the  fornter, 
bowerer,  bring  more  consistent  with  Ibe  appearance  of 
the  two  temu  in  juxt^>oution  in  Exod.  ii,  S;  A.  V. 
^  pitch  and  Hlime'^) ;  and  kdpker,  in  reference  to  its  use 
in  overlapng  wood-work  (Gen.  vi,  14).  Aaphalt  ia  an 
opique,  inBammable  aobatance,  which  bubbles  np  from 
ab(erraiM«D  foontaini  in  a  liquid  state,  and  hardens  by 
(iposun  to  the  air,  hut  iradily  melts  under  the  influ- 
eoce  of  heal.  In  the  latter  state  it  is  very  tenacious, 
and  was  used  a*  a  cement  in  tieu  of  mortar  in  Babvlunia 
(Oen.xi,  Si  Straho,  xTi,743;  Herod,  i,  179),  a»  well  aa 
fur  coating  the  ooteidea  of  vessels  (Gen.  vi,  14; 
phiti,  War,  iv,  8,  4),  and  particularly  for  making  the 
paprrus  boata  of  the  Egyptian*  water-tight  (Exod.  ii, 
3;  Wilkinaon,  ii,  120).  The  Babylonians  obuined  Iheir 
cbief  mpplv  from  springs  at  b  (the  modem  Hit],nbich 
are  still  in  esialence  (Herod,  i,  179).  The  Jews  and  Ara- 
bians got  theira  in  large  quantities  from  the  Dead  Sea, 
which  hence  received  ita  classical  name  oSLacui  A  iphal- 
tilfM,  Thclatterwasparticularly priiedfuritapuTpUhue 
(Pliny,  xxviii,  23).  In  the  early  ages  of  the  Bible  the 
ilime-pits  (GoL  xiv,  10),  or  springs  of  asphalt,  wei 
patent  in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  at  the  southern  end  < 
tea.  They  ate  now  concealed' through  the  submeri^oe 
of  tbe  plain,  and  the  asphalt  probably  forma  itself  into 
a  emit  on  the  bed  of  the  laka,«beace  it  is  dislodged  by 
eatthqnakea  or  other  cauae^  Early  writers  describe 
the  miMts  thus  thrown  up  on  tba  anrface  of  tbe  lake  as 
ef  vety  eonsidetable  size  (Joaephns,  War,  iv,  S,4;  Tacit. 
ff>tf.v,S:  Diad.Sicii,lS).  This  is  now  a  rare  c 
ma  (AxHuson,  i,  617),  though  inall  pieces  mat 
■tantly  be  packed  itp  rat  the  shore.    Tha  indammable 
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eotpitchiaiiMMeilinba.iiiiv,9.~.Sniith.   Sec 
Abphaltl-m;  BrruKE'i. 

Pitcher  in  the  A.V.  lepreaenla  the  following  words 
the  original:  l.^^,kad;  ^pU  i&pia  ;  \ulgM  htfdruj, 
lagma;  akin  to  Sansciil  itut  and  jcaJuc  ;  rendered 
"barrel'  (1  Kinga  xvu,  12;  xviU,  33).  2.  b=^  and 
i;^3,  nibtl;  Sept.  dyytTov;  Vulg.  vat:  A.V.  "bottle," 
only  once  a  "  pitcher"  (Ijm.  iv,  3),  where  it  is  joined 
with  b^n,  an  earthen  vessel  (Geaen.  Tknaar.  p.  522). 
8,  In  theN.ff.  apaiiiov,  twice  only  (Mark  xiv,  18; 
Luke  xiii,  10).  It  denotes  the  waler-jart  or  pitchera 
with  one  or  two  handles,  used  chieHv  by  women  forcar- 
rving  water,  as  in  the  slorv  of  Rebecca  (Gen.  xxiv,  IS- 
20;  hu(seeMarkxiv,13;'Lukexxii,IO),  This  prac* 
tice  baa  been  and  is  still  usual  both  in  the  East  and 
eisewheic  The  reseels  used  fur  the  purpnse  are  genet- 
ally  carried  on  the  head  or  on  the  shoiJder.  The  Bcda- 
win  women  commonlv  use  skin-bottles.  Such  was  the 
"  bottle"  carried  by  Hagar  (Gen.  xxi,  U ;  Harmer,  Obt. 
iv,  2*6 ;  tayard,  A'ia.  nnd  Bab.  p.  678 ;  Koberta,  Skftchf, 
pL  164;  Aivieux,  Tntt.  p.  203;  BuTckhardt,  A'lXra  on 
hfd.  1,  3G1 ;  Tbomson,  i.unif  onif  Book,  ii,  379).  The 
same  word  kad  is  used  of  the  pitchen  employed  bj 
GidKiD'a  300  men  (Judg.  vii,  IG),  where  the  use  made 
of  Ihem  marks  the  tnalcrial.  Also  the  vessel  (A.V. 
barrel)  in  which  the  meal  of  the  Sareptan  widow  was 
contained  (I  Kings  xvti,I2), and  the  "battels"  ufvtater 
used  by  Elijah  at  Mount  Csrmel  (xviii,  33).  It  is  also 
usedllguratirely  ofthe  life  of  man  (Ecclcs.  xii,6).  It 
is  thus  probable  that  earthen  vasels  were  used  by  the 
Jews  as  I  hey  were  by  the  Egyptians  for  containing  botli 
liquids  and  dry  provisions  (llircb,  Anc.  Pottery,  i,  48). 
At  the  Fountain  of  Nazareth  msy  be  seen  men  and 
women  with  pitchen  which  scarcely  differ  from  iboae 
in  use  ill  Egypt  and  Nubia  (Roberta,  Sktichfi,  pL  29, 
164).  The  wsler-pot  of  the  woman  of  Samaria  wa* 
probably  one  of  this  kind,  to  be  distinguiihed  from  the 
much  larger  amphone  of  the  marriage-feast  at  Cana.— 
Smith.     See  Bottlb;  Ckusk;  Eweh;  Flagoii;  Pot. 


E|;jptlaa  Pitchers. 


Fitoher,  EDwm  FftAMK,  a  minister  of  the  Heibod- 
ist  Episcopal  Chunh,  was  bnm  Feb.  14, 1846,  neat  Fair- 
mount,  Marion  County,  West  Virginia.  He  was  the 
yonttgest  of  thirteen  children.  Yeiy  early  in  life  he 
gave  evidence  of  religious  culture,  and  at  the  sge  of 
eleven  was  converted,  and  joined  tho  Methodists.  His 
school  life  wa*  noted  for  its  spiritual  tone.  At  fourteen 
he  entered  Dickinson  College.  At  sixteen  he  took  the 
prixe  medal  in  the  junior  contest,  and  graduated  the 
flrat  in  his  claie.  The  year  followintr  his  graduation  he 
became  profenor  in  Emory  Female  College,  Carlisle,  Pa., 
and  while  in  this  position  waa  licensed  to  preach.  Im- 
prassed  with  the  value  ofa  higher  theological  training, 


a  unfa- 


vorable to  his  health,  he  returned  te  his  home.  In  the 
fUl  of  1865  he  entered  the  theological  school  at  Concord, 
N.  H.,  where  he  remained  until  the  spring  of  1667,  when 
he  graduated.  Joining  the  New  Enghuid  ConferencF, 
he  waa  sent  te  Amhent,  Mass.,  which  was  a  new  field 
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for  Methodism.  In  1868  he  was  called  to  Morgantown, 
West  Virginia,  where  his  labors  were  Tery  successfoL 
In  1870  he  was  stationed  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  but  find- 
ing his  wife's  health  failing,  he  entered  the  Philadel- 
phia Conference,  and  in  March,  1872,  was  stationed  at 
Lebanon,  Pa.  In  March,  1878,  he  was  sent  to  Allen- 
town,  Pa.,  which  proved  to  be  his  last  appointment  In 
the  spring  of  1875,  his  own  health  failing,  he  sailed  for 
Europe.  Returning  the  middle  of  September,  his  pas- 
toral work  occupied  his  time  until  Feb.  23,  when  he  was 
taken  with  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs.  He  died  May 
18, 1876.  His  scholarship  was  thorough  and  elevated, 
his  style  classic  and  chaste.  His  manner  was  gentle 
and  unpretentious,  and  his  presentation  of  truth  force- 
ful and  vivid.  His  favorite  theme  was  the  all-power- 
ful Name.     See  Zion*8  Heraldy  Aug.  10, 1876. 

Pi'thom  (Heb.  Pithom',  fiPp,  meaning,  if  of  Heb, 
derivation,  mouth  of  Thorn;  but  the  word  is  probably 
Egyptian,  meaning  (he  [city  of]  Thomei  [justice] ;  Sept. 
Dct^itf/i,  V.  r.  Hci^w),  one  of  the  store-cities  built  by  the 
Isnelites  for  the  first  oppressor,  the  Pharaoh  '*  which 
knew  not  Joseph"  (Exod.  i,  1 1 ).  In  the  Heh.  these  cities 
are  two,  Pithom  and  Raamses ;  the  Sept.  adds  On  as  a 
third.  It  is  probable  that  Pithom  lay  in  the  most  east- 
em  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  like  Raamses,  if,  as  is  reason- 
able, we  suppose  the  latter  to  be  the  Rameses  mentioned 
elsewhere,  and  that  the  Israelites  were  occupied  in  pub- 
lic works  within  or  near  to  the  land  of  Goshen.  See 
Raamses.  Herodotus  mentions  a  town  called  Patumut, 
Harovfioc,  which  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  Thoum 
or  Thou  of  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  probably  the 
military  station  T%>hu  of  the  NotUicu  Whether  or  not 
Patumus  be  the  Pithom  of  Scripture,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  name  is  identicaL  The  first  part  is  the 
same  as  in  Bu-bastis  and  Bu-siris,  either  the  definite 
article  masculine  or  a  possessive  pronoun,  unless  indeed, 
with  Brugsch,  we  read  the  Egyptian  word  *' abode"  >ia, 
and  suppose  that  it  commences  these  names.  See  Pi- 
BBSKTH.  The  second  part  appears  to  be  the  name  of 
Atum  or  Tum^  a  divinity  worshipped  at  On,  or  Heli- 
opolis,  as  well  as  Ra,  both  being  forms  of  the  sun  [see 
On],  and  it  is  noticeable  that  Thoum  or  Thou  was  very 
near  the  Heliopolite  nome,  and  perhaps  more  anciently 
within  it,  and  that  a  monument  at  Abu-Kesheid  shows 
that  the  worship  of  Heliopolis  extended  along  the  valley 
of  the  canal  of  the  Red  Sea.  As  we  find  Thoum  and 
Patumus  and  Rameses  in  or  near  to  the  land  of  Goshen, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  we  have  here  a 
correspondence  to  Pithom  and  Raamses,  and  the  prob- 
able connection  in  both  cases  with  Heliopolis  confirms 
the  conclusion.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Coptic  version 
of  Gen.  xlvi,  28  mentions  Pithom  for,  or  instead  of,  the 
Heroopolis  of  the  Sept.  Whether  Patumus  and  Thoum 
be  the  same,  and  the  position  of  one  or  both,  have  yet  to 
be  determined,  before  we  can  speak  positively  as  to  the 
Pithom  of  Exodus.  Herodotus  places  Patumus  in  the 
Arabian  nome  upon  the  canal  of  the  Red  Sea  (ii,  48). 
The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  puts  Thou  filly  Roman  miles 
from  Heliopolis,  and  forty-eight  from  Pelusium;  but 
this  seems  too  far  north  for  Patumus,  and  also  for  Pi- 
thom, if  that  place  were  near  Heliopolis,  as  its  name 
and  connection  with  Raamses  seem  to  indicate.  It  was 
twelve  miles  from  Vicus  Judasorum,  according  to  the 
Itinerary,  It  roust  therefore  have  been  somewhere  over 
against  Wady  Tdmilat,  or  the  valley  of  Thom,  or  near 
the  mouth  of  that  valley,  and  not  far  from  Pi-beseth  or 
Bubastis,  now  called  Tell  Basta.  Tell  el-Kebir,  or  <<  the 
Great  Heap,"  which  is  a  little  to  the  south  of  it,  may 
perhaps  be  the  site  of  ancient  Pithom.  Heroopolis, 
which  had  so  long  disappeared,  and  had  almost  become 
mythical,  may,  after  all,  be  the  same  as  Pithom.  Hero- 
opolis, according  to  Ptolemy,  lay  at  the  extremity  of 
Trajan's  canal,  i.  e.  its  eastern  extremity,  where  it  joined 
or  approached  the  more  ancient  canal  of  Pharaoh  Necho, 
possibly  at  or  within  the  mouth  of  this  valley,  and,  ac- 
Goiding  to  Manetho,  not  far  from  the  Bnbastic  branch 


of  the  Nile.  Most  writers,  however,  regard  the  niins  at 
AbU'Ketheid  as  marking  the  site  of  Heroopolis.  Ac- 
cordingly the  scholars  who  accompanied  the  French  ex- 
pedition place  Pithom  on  the  site  of  the  present  A  bhaaeh, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Wady  Tttmilat,  where  there  was 
at  all  times  a  strong  military  post.  See  Hengstenberg, 
Die BOcher Motet  undAegypUn;  Da  Bois  Ayme,  in  Z^ 
«cr^  de  VKgypte,  xi,  877;  xviii,  1,  872;  ChampoUion, 
VRgypte  tout  let  Pharaons^  i,  172 ;  ii,  68.    See  GosHEzr. 

Pi'thon  (Heb.  Pithon',  'jif'''*?*  V^^^-  harmlett 
[FUrst] ;  Sept.  ^tJ^wv),  the  first  named  of  four  sons  of 
Micah,  the  grandson  of  Jonathan,  son  of  king  Saul  (1 
Chron.  viii,  85;  ix,  41).    B.a  post  1050. 

Pithoxi,  FRAN901S  and  PiEBRE,  twin-brothers,  were 
bom  Nov.  1, 1539.  Both  became  famous  as  canonists. 
Francois,  who  died  as  chancellor  of  the  ParUament  at 
Paris  in  1607,  published  among  other  works  the  Codex 
Dionytiut  HadrioHut  (i.  e.  the  collection  of  canons  of 
Dionysius  Exiguns,  as  augmented  by  Adrian).  Pierre 
occupied  some  of  the  highest  official  positions,  which, 
however,  he  relinquished,  in  order  to  give  himself  en- 
tirely to  his  studies.  After  the  massacre  on  Bartholo- 
mew's eve,  he  became  a  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  again  came  before  the  public  to  defend  the 
conversion  of  Henry  lY,  and  to  effect  his  reconciliation 
with  Paris.  He  died  at  Noyen-sur- Seine  in  1596. 
Pierre  wrote  Let  Libertet  de  Piylite  GaUieane  (Par. 
1594),  in  88  articles,  to  which  must  be  added  Du  Puy*8 
Preuvet  det  Libertet  de  Vtglite  GalUcane,  de  Maittrt 
Pierre  Pithon  (ibid.  1652).  Both  brothers  published 
an  edition  of  the  Corpus  jurit  canon.  See  Theolog. 
Univertal-Lexikonf  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Pitiful.    SeePiTV 

Pitkin,  Caleb,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  New  Hartford,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn.,  Feb.  27,  1781. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in 
1806;  studied  theology  privately  under  Rev.  Asahel 
Hooker,  of  Goshen,  Conn. ;  was  licensed  June  10,  1807, 
by  the  North  Congregational  Association  of  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  and  supplied  for  a  time  the  churches  of  Derby 
and  Oxford.  In  1808  he  became  pastor  of  the  Church 
in  MUford,  being  ordained  and  installed  by  the  West 
Consociation  of  New  Haven,  Conn.;  in  1816  he  acted  as 
missionary  in  Ashtabula  and  Portage  counties,  Ohio; 
and  in  1817  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Charlestown,  Portage  Co.,  Ohio,  where 
he  remained  about  ten  years.  Previous  to  the  dose  of 
this  period  measures  had  been  taken  by  the  presbyteries 
of  Grand  River  and  Portage  towards  the  establishment 
of  a  college.  Mr.  Pitkin  had  been  an  active  agent  in 
this  work,  and  henceforward  it  was  the  principal  object 
of  his  attention.  In  1828  he  removed  to  Hudson,  where 
the  Western  Reserve  College  was  established,  and  re- 
mained there  till  his  death,  Feb.  5, 1864.  See  Wilson, 
Pretb,  Uitt,  A  Imanac,  1865,  p.  169.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Pitman,  Charles,  D.D.,  a  pioneer  preacher  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  near  Cookstown, 
N.  J.,  January,  1796.  He  early  embraced  religion,  be- 
came a  local  preacher  in  1817,  and  the  next  year  joined 
the  Philadelphia  Conference.  At  once  he  obtained 
popularity  with  all  hearers,  occupying,  from  time  to 
time,  the  most  important  stations  and  districts  in  the 
Philadelphia  Conference.  In  the  year  1841  he  was 
elected  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety. His  health  failing  in  1850,  he  resigned  this  oflloe 
and  retired  to  Trenton,  passing  serenely  and  faithfuUy 
from  life,  Jan.  14, 1854,  and  leaving  a  name  for  Christian 
purity,  consistency,  ministerial  ability,  and  usefulness 
which  thousands  delight  to  remember.  He  possessed  ft 
strong  memory,  a  quick  perception,  with  discriminating 
judgment,  and  a  holy  evangelical  fervor  stamped  his 
pulpit  labors.  Dr.  Htman  had  not  many  equals  as  ft 
public  speaker.  His  oratory  was  emphatically  not 
scholastic,  but,  like  the  great  Patrick  Henry*s,  the  true 
eloquence  of  nature.    Although  Dr.  Pitman  was  an  e¥- 
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temponncous  preacher,  be  carefully  used  hU  pen  in 
preparatioos  for  the  pulpit.  Many  aermona  he  wrote 
in  foil,  not  to  read  or  memoriae  them,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  properly  disciplining  hia  thoughts  and  language, 
and  for  useful  reference.  Emphatically  a  preacher  of 
Christ,  the  precious  atonement  became  his  favorite 
theme,  and  immense  muUitudea  hung  delighted  upon 
his  lips  while  he  held  up  a  crucified  Saviour.  All  who 
heard  believed  him  to  be  a  man  of  God,  preaching  with 
divine  unction,  and  they  received  in  faith  the  words  of 
truth  which  he  uttered.  Dr.  Pitman  had  a  fine,  large 
head,  moderately  high  forehead,  and  slightly  sunken 
eyes,  his  likeness  strongly  resembling  that  of  the  cele- 
brated Robert  Hall  of  EngUnd.  See  Sew  Jtrtejf  Me- 
morial of  MeihoduMf  Spragne,  Arntalt  of  the  Amerv- 
.can  Pulpit,  toL  vii. 

Pitman,  John  Rogers,  an  English  divine,  noted 
as  a  classacai  scholar  and  general  litterateur,  was  bom 
about  1782,  and  waa  educated  at  Pembroke  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1801.  He  became  preacher  at  Berkeley 
and  Belgrave  chapels,  and  in  the  Foundling  and  Mag- 
dalen hospitals,  and  perpetual  curate  of  St.  Barnabas 
Chmch,  Kensington.  He  died  in  1870.  Of  his  publi- 
cations, we  mention  Extxrpta  ex  variU  Romanii  Poefit 
(Lond.  1808, 8vo)  :—Praetieal  Lectures  on  St  John  (1821, 
8vo;  supplement,  1822,  8vo):  —  Sermontfor  the  Year 
(182a,  2  vols.  8vo;  2d  series,  1828)  i—Practical  Commen- 
tary om  the  Sermon  on  the  AfowU  (1852).  Mr.  Pitman  also 
edited  the  works  of  Dr.  Lightfoot  (1822-25, 13  vols.  8vo), 
and  Bingham*a  Orvfime  EedetioMtiea  (1840, 9  vols.  8vo). 

Pitri  (Sanscrit,  i.  e.  father)  is  the  name  affixed  in 
HindA  mythology  to  the  deified  progenitors  of  mankind, 
Nipposed  to  inhabit  the  orbit  of  the  moon. 

Pits  (or  PltaeuB),  John,  D.D.,  an  English  divine, 
noted  as  a  biof^apher,  was  bom  at  Alton,  in  Hampshire, 
ASK  1560.  lie  received  his  early  education  at  Win- 
chester School,  whence,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  was 
elected  a  probationer  fellow  of  New  C!ollege,  Oxford;  but 
in  leas  than  two  years  he  left  the  kingdom  aa  a  volun- 
tary Bomish  exile,  and  went  to  Douai.  He  went  thence 
to  Rheims»  and  a  year  afterwards  to  the  English  college 
St  Borne,  where  he  studied  seven  years,  and  waa  then 
ordained  priest.  He  returned  to  hold  the  professorship 
of  rhetoric  and  Greek  at  Rheims.  Towards  the  end  of 
1590  he  was  appointed  governor  to  a  young  nobleman, 
with  whom  he  travelled  into  Lorraine,  and  afterwards 
went  through  Upper  Germany  and  Italy.  He  subse- 
quently returned  to  Lorraine,  where  he  was  preferred  to 
a  canoniy  of  Verdun.  When  he  had  passed  two  yean 
St  his  new  residence,  Antonia,  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Lorratoe,  who  had  married  the  duke  of  Cleves,  invited 
htm  to  Cleves  to  be  her  confessor.  He  continued  in  her 
service  twelve  years,  till  her  death,  when  he  returned  a 
third  time  to  Lorraine,  and  was  promoted  to  the  dean- 
eiy  of  Liverdun,  where  he  died  in  1616.  The  leisure  he 
enjoyed  while  confessor  to  the  duchess  of  Cleves  enabled 
hiffl  to  compile  a  work  which  haa  given  him  great  re- 
nown. The  Lives  of  the  Kings,  Bishops,  Apostolical  Men, 
and  Writers  of  England  (four  large  volumes).  The  first 
contains  the  lives  of  the  kings,  the  second  of  the  blsh- 
ope,  the  third  of  the  apostolical  men,  and  the  fourth  of 
the  writers.  The  three  first  are  preserved  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  collegiate  church  of  Verdun ;  the  fourth 
only  was  pubHshed  after  his  decease,  under  the  title  of 
Joanms  Pittei  A  ngli,  S,  Theologies  Doetoris,  Liverduni  in 
Jjotharimgia  Decani,  Helationum  IJistoriearum  de  Bdnu 
An^ids  Tomus  Primus  (Pana>  1619  and  1628,  4to),  but 
the  running  title  by  which  it  is  most  frequently  quoted 
is  **  De  lUustfibus  Angliss  ScriptoribuSb'*  In  this  work 
Piu  took  much  from  Bale*s  book,  De  Seriptoribus  Ma- 
joris  Britamdm,  without  acknowledgment,  pretending 
St  the  aame  time  to  abhor  both  Bale  and  his  work.  He 
slso  qnotes  LeJand'a  Collectanea  de  Seriptoribus  Anglite, 
which  Wood  asserts  he  never  could  have  had  the  means 
of  pcniaiog,  but  most  likewise  have  taken  at  second 
hand  fiRHB  Bak,    His  partiality  ia  also  great.    He 
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leaves  Wickliffe  and  hia  followers,  together  with  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  writers,  entirely  out  of  his  work,  and 
in  their  room  givea  an  account  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
writers,  such  especially  as  had  left  the  kingdom  after  the 
Reformation  in  queen  Eluuibeth's  time,  and  settled  at 
Rome,  Douai,  Louvain,  etc.  This,  however,  is  the  beat 
and  moat  valuable  part  of  Pita's  work.  He  published 
three  small  treatises,  which  are  less  known :  De  LegOrns 
(Trier,  1592)  i-^De  BeatUudins  (IngolsUdt,  1595):— Z>e 
Peregrinatione  (DUsseldorf,  1604,  12mo).  The  last  is 
dedicated  to  the  duchess  of  Cleves.  See  Biogr,  Brit. 
s.  v.;  Dodd,  Ch.  Hist.;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer, 
Auth,  a.  v.;  English  Cyclop,  si  v.;  Wood,  A  then,  Oxon. 
ii,  178. 

Pitt,  Christophkr,  an  English  divine,  noted  espe- 
cially as  a  poet,  waa  bom  in  1699  at  Blandford,  Dorset- 
shire ;  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  at  New  (College, 
Oxford,-  and,  after  taking  holy  orders,  obtained  the 
family  living  at  Pimperae,  where  he  passed  his  life,  be- 
loved and  respected  for  his  suavity  of  manners  and  gen- 
eral benevolence.  He  died  in  1748.  His  works  are  of 
a  secular  character.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
Amer,  Auth,  B,v. 

Pittonl,  GiAMBATTtsTA,  an  Iralian  canonist,  waa 
bom  at  Venice  in  1666.  He  took  holv  onlers  and  was 
a  priest,  and  resided  in  turns  at  Rome  and  Venice.  He 
died  Oct.  17,  1748.  He  compiled  with  great  order  a 
collection  of  the  pontifical  constitutiooa  and  of  the  de- 
cisions of  the  different  Roman  congregations  (Viterbo. 
1745  and  ensuing  years,  14  vols.  8vo),  which  is  held  in 
great  esteem.  He  left  also.  Vita  di  Benedetto  XIII 
(Venice,  1780,  4to) : — De  commemoratione  omnium  fide- 
Hum  dejfunctorum  (ibid.  1789,  8vo): — De  octavis  festo- 
rum  (ibid.  1746,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  etc. 

Fittorl,  LoDOVicx)  Bigi  (in  Latin,  Pictorius),  a 
modern  Latin  poet,  was  bora  in  1454  at  Ferrara.  He 
cultivated  with  some  success  philosophy  and  theology, 
but  his  favorite  study  was  Latin  poetry.  The  only  de- 
fect of  his  Latin  poems  is  a  kind  of  monotonous  facility*. 
We  mention  of  his  works,  Candida,  a  poem  (Modena, 

1491,  4to) : — ThtmuUuariorum  carminum  lib,  vii  (ibid. 

1492,  4to) : — Christianorum  opusculorum  lib.  Hi  (ibid. 
1496  or  1498, 4to)  i^Epigrammata  in  Christi  vitam  (Mi- 
lan, 1518,  4to) : — In  caUstes  proceres  hymnorum  epita- 
phiorumque  liber  (Ferrara,  1514, 4to) : — Sacra  et  saty- 
rica  epigrammata  (ibid.  1514,  4to) : — Epigrammata  mO' 
raUa  lib,  iv  (Modena,  1516,  4to) ;  a  collection  of  ser- 
mons in  Italian.  All  these  works  have  become  very 
rare.  Freytag  and  David  (^<$ment  have  given  a  com- 
plete list  of  them. 

Pity  is  usually  defined  to  be  the  uneasiness  we  feel 
at  the  unhappiness  of  others,  prompting  us  to  compas- 
sionate them,  with  a  desire  for  their  relief.  God  is  said 
to  pity  them  that  fear  him,  as  a  father  pitieth  his  chil- 
dren (Psa.  ciii,  13).  Pity  is  thus  a  Christian  grace,  to 
the  practice  of  which  we  are  exhorted  by  the  apostle : 
**  Love  as  brethren,  be  pitiful,  be  courteous"  (I  Petiii,  8). 

The  phrase  n'l^disn^  B'^PJ,  nashim  rachamaniySth, 
rendered  **  pitiful  women"  in  our  version  (Lam.  iv,  10), 
properly  refers  to  the  tendemesa  and  affectionate  love 
which  is  the  distinguishing  trait  of  the  female  charac- 
ter ;  and  that  such  women  should  in  the  *Uiege  and  the 
Btraitness"  be  driven  to  and  adopt  the  terrible  expedient 
of  feeding  upon  their  own  children,  as  in  this  passage 
they  are  stated  to  have  done,  is  an  awful  instance  of  the 
literal  fulfilment  of  the  threatenings  of  the  Lord  in  the 
event  of  the  disobedience  of  the  house  of  Israel  (Deut. 
xxviii,  57).  The  same  horrible  expedient  was  resorted 
to  also  in  the  last  siege  of  Jerusalem,  as  it  had  formerly 
been  at  the  siege  of  Samaria,  in  the  reign  of  Ahab  (2 
Kings  vi,  28,29). 

Pitiful  is  a  word  whose  derivations  have  by  modem 
usage  been  almost  limited  to  the  sense  of  mean,  con- 
temptible, or  insignificant  In  the  Bible  and  Prayer- 
book  the  old  and  primary  meaning  of  full  of  mercy. 
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oompusionate,  or  tender/ is  retained.  The  English 
Prayer-book  giTes  us  these  examples;  **. , ,  though  we 
be  tied  and  bound  with  the  chain  of  our  sins,  yet  let  the 
pUtfulnesi  of  thy  great  mercy  loose  us.**— OccosMma^ 
Prayer,  Again :  "'  Pitifully  behold  the  sorrows  of  our 
hearts;"  which  petition  in  the  Litany  is  thus  altered 
in  the  American  Prayer-book,  "  With  pity  behold  the 
sorrows  of  our  hearts.**  In  these,  the  original  and  better 
sense  of  the  word  is  alone  intended.  In  the  Primer  of 
king  Edward  YI  there  is  this  expression:  '*0  pitiful 
Physician,  and  Healer  both  of  body  and  soul,  Christ 
Jesu  !**  And  Latimer,  in  his  sermon  on  the  birth  of 
Christ,  remarks :  "  Preachers  exhort  ns  to  godliness,  to 
do  good  works,  to  be  pitiful  and  liberal  unto  the  poor*,*' 
that  is,  to  be  compassionate,  tender-hearted,  and  sym- 
pathizing to  them. 

Plus  I,  pope  and  saint  of  Rome,  was  a  narire  of 
Aqnileia,  and  succeeded  Hyginus.  IHus  I  is  supposed 
to  have  commenced  his  pontificate,  or  rather  bishopric, 
about  152  or  lo8,  and  to  have  died  in  157.  The  date 
of  his  reign,  however,  as  given  by  other  authorities,  is 
from  127  to  140.  He  was  succeeded  by  Anioetus,  but  if 
by  Hyginuf,  as  some  think,  then  the  laUer  date  of  reign 
is  correct.  Several  decretals  have  been  attributed  to 
Pius  I  by  Gnitian,  but  they  are  generally  considered 
apocryphal  Hermes,  the  author  of  the  Shepherd,  is 
reputeil  to  have  been  the  brother  of  this  pontiff.  Pius 
is  commemorated  in  the  Western  Church  July  11.  See 
Acta  SS,  vol  iii,  July,  p.  178 ;  Pagi,  Brev.  PotUi/.  Rom. 
i,  27 ;  Jaffi^,  BegetUi  Pontificum  Romanorum,  p.  8  and 
920 ;  Tillemont,  Mimoires  pour  iervtr  a  VOiUoire  ec- 
cUiicutique  (ed.  1732,  fol),  p.  180  and  2G8;  Fontauini, 
Hittoria  Litteraria  AgfuUeJ.  lib.  ii,  cap.  iii,  p.  70. 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Pios  n,  pope  of  Rome  (from  1458  to  1464),  whose 
original  name  was  jEneas  Sylviui  Piocoiomun,  was  a 
great  theok>gian,  diplomatist,  canonist,  historian,  and 
orator,  and  in  fact  a  pontiff  universally  accomplished. 
He  is  especially  noted  as  the  inspirerof  a  crusade  against 
the  Saracens. '  He  was  bom  at  Corsignano,  in  Siena, 
Oct.  18, 1405.    Eariy  devoted  to  study,  he  soon  became 
noted  for  his  scholarship,  and  found  no  difficulty  in  se- 
curing within  the  Church  all  the  honors  and  distinc- 
tions he  might  seek.    In  1431  he  went  m  secreUry  of 
cardinal  Domiuicus  Capranica  to  the  Council  of  Basle, 
that  celebrated  ecclesiastical  assembly  which  attempted 
earnestly,  though  with  little  success,  the  reformation  of 
the  Church,  and  of  which  cardinal  Piccolomini  wrote  a 
history :  CommeniarUis  de  Gestit  BatiL  ConcUiiy  in  two 
book« — a  very  imporUnt  work  for  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  that  period,  which,  because  of  its  advocacy 
of  Gallican  principles,  was  put  in  the  Index  LUnrontm 
ProhibUorum,    At  that  time  Piccolomini  was  a  strong 
advoci^e  for  the  supremacy  of  the  council,  and  its  right 
to  judge  and  depose  even  the  pope,  "who,"  he  argued, 
"ought  to  be  considered  as  the  vicar  of  the  Church 
rather  than  as  the  vicar  of  Christ."    These  tenets,  how- 
ever, were  condemned  by  pope  Eugenius  IV,  though 
they  caused  the  council  to  assert  its  authority  by  sus- 
pending the  pope  from  his  dignity.   Then  began  a  long 
struggle,  which  terminated  in  an  open  schism,  the  coun- 
cil deposing  Eugenius  and  electing  Felix  Y.     Picco- 
lomini was  appointed  secretary  of  the  new  pope  or  anti- 
pope,  and  was  sent  by  him  as  hu  ambassador  to  the 
emperor  Frederick  III,  who  was  so  pleased  with  the  en- 
voy that  he  prevaileil  upon  him  to  give  up  his  preca- 
rious situation  and  accept  the  place  of  imperial  secre- 
tary. Frederick  afterwards  sent  him  on  several  missions, 
and  loaded  him  with  favors.    Piccolomini  proved  his 
gratitude  to  his  imperial  roaster,  for  he  wrote  several 
works  in  praise  of  his  patron  and  in  support  of  his  im- 
perial prerogative — l)e  Origine  ei  Audoritate  Romani 
Imperii  ad  Fridericum  III  Imperatorem\  Liber  Unas: 
•—Hittoria  Rerum  Friderid  III  .—De  Ilinere,  Nuptiiiy 
ei  CoronatUme  Frideriei  III  Oommentariolua : — De  hit, 
qui  Friderieo  HI  Imperante,  in  Germaniam,  et  per  to- 


torn  Europam  memorahiNter  geeta  aunt,  u»que  ad  camum 
1458,  Comm/entariusn  At  last  Frederick  sent  Piccolomini 
as  his  ambassador  to  pope  Eugenius.  This  was  a  deli- 
cate errand  for  one  who  had  l>een  a  most  avowed  antag- 
onist of  that  pontiff;  but  Piccolomini  managed  so  well 
by  his  dexterity,  his  captivating  address,  and,  above  all, 
his  eloquence,  that  the  pope  not  only  forgave  him,  but 
became  his  friend ;  and  Piccolomini  had  hardly  returned 
to  Germany  from  his  mission  when  he  received  a  papal 
brief  appointing  him  apostolic  secretary.  He  accepted 
an  office  congenial  to  his  clerical  profession,  and  also 
because  it  fixed  his  residence  in  Italy.  From  that  time 
a  marked  change  took  place  in  the  opinions,  or  at  least 
in  the  professions,  of  Piccolomini,  and  he  became  a  de- 
cided advocate  for  the  claims  of  the  see  of  Rome.  Eu- 
genius died  in  1447,  and  his  successor  Nicholas  Y  was 
recognised  by  the  fathers  of  the  Council  of  Rasle,  who, 
being  forsaken  by  both  the  emperor  and  the  French 
king,  made  their  peace  with  Rome.  Felix  Y  also  hav- 
ing abdicated  in  favor  of  Nicholas,  the  schism  of  the 
Church  was  healed.  Nicholas  made  Piccolomini  bishop 
of  Trieste,  and  afterwards  of  Siena,  and  sent  him  as 
nuncio  to  Germany  and  Bohemia,  where  he  had  several 
conferences  with  the  Hussites,  which  he  relates  in  his 
Epistles  (Epittola  180).  He  had,  however,  the  merit — 
rare  in  that  age — of  recommending  mild  and  concilia- 
tory measures  as  the  most  likely  to  reclaim  dissenters 
to  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  He  wrote  a  work  on  the 
history  of  Bohemia  and  the  Hussites,  in  which  he  state» 
fairly  and  without  any  exaggeration  the  tenets  of  that 
sect,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Waldenses,  which  he  calls 
"impious,"  but  which  are  mainly  the  same  that  have 
since  been  acknowledged  by  the  Protestant  and  Re- 
formed churches  throughout  Europe.  He  relates  (in 
his  Hittoria  Bcemuxi)  the  burning  of  John  Huss  and 
Jerome  of  Prague,  and  speaks  of  their  fortitude, "  which," 
he  says,  "  exceeded  that  of  any  of  the  philosophers  of 
antiquity,"  and  he  recapitulates  literally  their  charges 
against  the  corruption  of  the  clergy.  In  the  year  1452 
Hccolomini,  being  then  in  Italy,  was  present  at  the  sol- 
emn coronation  of  Frederick  III  at  Rome,  and  delivered 
an  oration  to  the  pope  in  the  name  of  that  sovereign, 
whom  he  afterwards  accompanied  to  Naples.  On  their 
return  to  Rome  he  delivered  another  oration  before  the 
pope,  the  emperor,  and  other  German  and  Italian  princes, 
and  the  ambassadore  of  other  European  courts,  for  the 
purpose  of  exhortmg  them  to  form  an  effectual  league 
against  the  Turks,  who  were  then  on  the  point  of  tak- 
ing Constantinople.  Piccolomini  felt  the  great  danger 
to  Christian  Europe  from  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Ot- 
toman conquerors,  and  his  paramount  object  through 
the  remainder  of  his  life  was  to  form  a  strong  bulwark 
to  protect  Italy  and  Germany ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  politics  of  the  various 
Christian  courts,  and  their  selfish  and  petty  jealonsiefi, 
to  expect  much  union  in  their  councils,  and  he  ex- 
presses his  views  and  his  doubts  in  a  masteriy  manner 
in  several  of  his  "  EpLstles.**  In  December,  1456,  Calix- 
tus  III,  the  successor  of  Nicholas  Y,  made  Piccolomini 
a  cardinal;  and  in  1458,  after  the  death  of  Calixtus,  he 
was  unanimously  elected  pope,  and  assumed  the  name 
of  Pius  IL 

His  pontificate  lasted  only  six  yearn,  but  during  this 
period  he  distinguished  himself  by  ])rorootiug  leaning, 
by  inculcating  peace  and  concord'  among  the  Christian 
princes,  and  exhorting  them  to  unite  their  efforts  sgaiiist 
their  common  enemy,  the  barbarous  Turks.  The  year 
after  his  election  he  convoked  a  congress  of  the  ambas- 
sadors of  all  the  Christian  sovereigns  to  arrange  the 
plan  of  a  general  war  against  the  Ottomans.  The  pope 
himself  repaired  to  Mantua,  accompanied  by  the  learned 
Philelphus,  who  spoke  eloquently  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
posed league.  Most  of  the  Italian  states  wero  willing 
to  join  in  it,  but  Germany  and  France  stood  aloof,  and 
nothing  was  decided.  Pius  also  took  the  pains  to  write 
a  long  letter  to  sultan  Mohammed  II,  to  convince  him 
of  the  errors  of  Islamism,  and  to  induce  him  to  turn 
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ChmtlaiL  In  the  year  1464  an  armament  intended 
against  the  Turks  was  directed  to  assemble  at  Ancona, 
and  aoMiera  began  to  repair  thither  from  varioua  parta. 
Matthias,  king  of  Uangarr,  and  Charles,  duke  of  Bur- 
f^ondy,  had  promised  to  accompany  the  expedition.  The 
Venetians  also  had  promised  the  use  of  their  fleet  to  for- 
ward the  troops  across  the  Adriatic  into  Albania.  Pius 
n  set  off  from  Rome  for  Ancona,  but  on  arriving  there 
he  found  that  the  soldiers  were  in  want  of  arms,  dothes, 
and  provisions;  the  foreign  princes  did  not  come;  and 
instead  of  the  Venetian  fleet,  only  a  few  galleys  made 
their  appearance.  The  aged  and  disappointed  pontiff 
fell  iU,  and  on  Aug.  14  he  expired,  ailer  having  taken 
leave  of  his  cardinals,  and  begged  forgiveness  if  he  had 
erred  in  the  government  of  the  Church.  He  was  gen- 
erally regretted,  especially  throughout  Italy.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Paul  II.  Ftus  H,  before  his  death,  raised 
his  native  town,  Corsignano,  to  the  rank  of  a  bishop^s 
see,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Pienza,  by  which  it  is  now 
known.  Pius  assisted  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples,  in  his 
war  against  the  duke  of  Anjoo,  the  pretender  to  that 
crown.  At  the  same  time  he  was  obliged  to  make  war 
in  his  own  states  against  Sigismondo  Malatesta,  lord  of 
Rimini,  and  against  the  Savelli  and  other  feudal  barons, 
in  all  of  which  undertakings  he  was  successful  By  a 
boll  addressed  to  the  universities  of  Paris  and  of  Cologne, 
Plus  condemned  his  own  writings  in  defence  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Basle,  concluding  with  these  words:  **  Believe  what 
I,  an  old  man,  now  say  to  you,  and  not  what  I  wrote  when 
I  was  young;  believe  the  pontiff  rather  than  the  private 
individual;  reject  iEneas  Sylvius^  and  accept  Pius  11." 
In  several  of  hu  letters  to  his  friends  also,  and  especially 
to  Pietro  di  Nooeto,  he  expresses  sorrow  for  his  Juvenile 
weaknesses,  for  he  had  once  been  too  fond  of  the  fair 
sex,  and  had  even  written  accounts  of  some  of  his  amor- 
ous adventures,  and  of  those  of  other  persons,  which  are 
found  among  his  **  Epistles."  Some  writers  assert  that 
^neas  Sylvius  had  refused  the  priesUy  office  until  his 
fortieth  year  because  of  his  fondness  for  the  fair  sex ; 
and  they  quote  his  own  confessions  in  prooC  But  what- 
ever bis  previous  life,  as  pontiff  he  was  devoted  to  the 
Church,  and  sought  the  accomplishment  of  great  things. 

A  vacancy  having  occurred  in  the  archiepiscopal  see 
of  Hentz,  two  candidates  appeared  for  it — Adolph,  count 
of  Nassau,  and  Dietrich  of  Isenburg.  The  latter  had  the 
majority  of  votes,  but  Pius,  who  by  the  concordat  had 
the  right  of  deciding  in  cases  of  contested  elections,  re- 
fused to  confirm  the  choice  of  Dietrich  unless  he  engaged 
not  to  aasaxt  the  supremacy  of  a  general  council,  not  to 
convoke  of  his  own  authority  an  imperial  diet,  and  fur- 
ther to  pay  to  Rome  double  the  sum  fixed  for  the  annates, 
or  first'fruits.  Dietrich  demurred  to  the  first  two  condi- 
tions^ and  positively  refused  to  accede  to  the  last;  and 
n  proceedings  were  instituted  against  him  in  the  apos- 
tolic court,  he  appealed  to  the  next  general  council. 
Pins  declared  such  appeals  to  be  heretical,  and  excom- 
mnnicated  and  deposed  him,  appointing  Adolph  of  Nas- 
sau in  his  place.  The  emperor  acknowledged  Adolph, 
but  Dietrich  being  supported  by  the  count  palatine  and 
the  elector  of  Bavaria,  a  war  ensued,  which,  after  much 
mischief,  ended  in  the  submission  of  Dietrich.  Those 
who  remembered  the  sentiments  of  Piccolomini  when 
imperial  secretary,  and  especially  his  letter  {Epistola 
25)  U>  the  papal  nuncio,  John  Carvajal,  concerning  the 
supremacy  of  the  council,  were  inclined  to  think  that 
change  of  station  had,  in  him  as  it  but  too  often  does  in 
men,  produced  a  corresponding  change  of  opinions. 

As  a  learned  man  and  a  writer,  Pius  II  is  best  known 
under  the  name  of  jEneoM  Syhiutf  the  most  important 
part  of  his  career  being  passed  before  he  was  elected 
pope.  He  was  one  of  the  first  historians  of  his  age,  a 
geographer,  a  scholar,  a  sUtesman,  and  a  divine.  He 
was  also  a  great  traveller  by  sea  and  by  land ;  he  lived 
many  yeaia  in  Germany ;  he  repeatedly  visited  France, 
went  to  Great  Britain  and  as  far  as  Scotland,  and  to 
Hungary.  His  biographer  Campanns,  bishop  of  Arezzo, 
Steaks  at  length  of  hia  peregrinations,  and  his  diligence 


in  informing  himself  of  everything  worth  noticing  in 
the  countries  which  he  visited.  His  principal  works, 
besides  those  already  mentioned,  are,  CoMmograpkiaf  vtl 
de  Mtmdo  Umwno  Hiatoriarum,  libri  i  (a  second  book 
treats  especially  of  Europe  and  ita  contemporary  his- 
tory):— In  Anionii  Panormita  de  ZHdit  et  Faciit  AU 
phonti  A  rraganum  RegUy  Hbris  ptatuor^  Commentaria : 
— Epitome  npra  Decades  FiavU  Btondi  F<»rUviams^  ah 
uidinatione  Imperii  tuque  ad  tempora  Jokanmt  XXIII, 
Pont,  Max,  (in  10  books)  :—fii$toria  Gothiea  (published 
first  at  Leipsic  in  1780) : — A  Treatiae  an  the  Education 
of  Childrtn,  toith  Rules  of  Grammar  and  Rhetoric: — 
lastly,  his  numerous  Epislksj  which  contain  much  va- 
ried information.  A  ooDection  of  his  works  was  pub- 
lished at  Basle,  jEnece  SylvU  Piccolomini  Senensis  Opera 
qua  extant  (1551,  fol.),  but  this  edition  does  not  include 
all.  Domenioo  de  Rosetti  has  published  a  catalogue  of 
all  his  works  and  their  various  editions,  and  also  of  his 
biographers  and  commentators,  Serie  di  Edizioni  delle 
Opere  di  Pio  II,  o  da  lui  intitolate  (Trieste,  1880).  Bi** 
ographies  of  Pius  11  by  platina  and  Campanns  are  an- 
nexcKi  to  the  Basle  edition  of  his  works,  but  a  much 
more  ample  biography  is  found  in  the  Commentaries 
published  (Frankfort,  1614)  under  the  name  of  John 
Gobellinus,  his  secretary,  but  which  are  known  to  have 
been  written  by  himself  or  under  his  dictation,  PU  II, 
Pont  Max,,  Commentarii  Rerum  Memordbilium  qum 
Tenq)oribus  suis  oontigerunt,  libri  xii«  with  a  continua- 
tion by  his  intimate  friend,  James  Ammanato,  cardinal 
of  Pavia,  who  had  at  his  desire  assumed  the  name  of 
Piccolomini.  See,  besides  these.  MUman,  UisL  of  Latin 
Christianity,  viii,  120-122;  Riddle,  Hist,  of  the  Papacy, 
ii,  877  sq.;  Bower,  Hi^  of  the  Popes  (see  Index) ;  Ha- 
genbach,  ROdherinnerungen  an  Aeneas  Sylvius  (Basle, 
1840) ;  Yerdi^re,  8ur  ACneas  Syh,  Piccolomini  (Paris, 
1843) ;  Pfizer,  Aeneas  Sylv,  PioooL,  etc  (Stuttg.  1844) ; 
Helwing,  De  PH  II  Pontijicis  maximi  Rebus  yestis  et 
moribus  commentatio  (BeroL  1825) ;  Yoigt,  Aeneas  Sylc, 
Piccol  (Beriin,  1856-9);  DUx,  Kardmal  Nicokats  r. 
Cusa  u.  die  Kirche  seiner  Zeit  (Regensburg,  1847,  2 
vols.  8vo). 

Pius  III,  pope  of  Rome  in  1503,  whose  original 
name  was  Francesco  Todeschini  Piccolomud,  was  the 
child  of  pope  Pius  IPs  sister,  and  was  bom  at  Siena  in 
1439.  He  was  made  cardinal  by  pope  Alexander  VI, 
and  succeeded  him  in  1503.  His  pontificate  was  of  only 
a  very  short  duration.  Twenty-six  days  after  his  ele- 
vation he  died,  and  Julius  II  (q.  v.)  became  bis  suc- 
cessor.    See  Panvinius,  Vita  Pii  III, 

Pins  IV,  pope  of  Rome  from  1560  to  1565,  whose 
original  name  was  Giotanni  Angela  Medici  or  i/inft- 
ehini,  was  bom  at  Milan,  Italy,  March  81, 1499.  He 
was  originally  a  student  of  law  and  devoted  to  the 
legal  profession,  but  his  brother  won  him  over  to  the 
ecclesiastical  ranks,  and  in  1549  he  was  made  cardinal 
by  pope  Paul  III.  Pius  IV  was  elected  successor  to 
pope  Paul  IV  (q.  v.)  about  the  close  of  1559,  a  very 
critical  period  in  papal  history,  and  was  crowned  Jan. 
6,  1560.  The  most  important  act  of  his  pontificate 
was,  at  Easter,  1561,  the  reassembling  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  which  had  been  prorogued  under  Paul  IV.  Pius 
was  particularly  intent  upon  checking  the  spread  of 
heresy,  which  had  taken  root  in  several  parts  of  Italy, 
besides  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  and  especially  in  some 
districts  of  Calabria.  The  Spanish  viceroy  of  Naples 
sent  his  troops,  assisted  by  an  inquisitor  and  a  number 
of  monks,  to  exterminate  by  fire  and  sword  the  here- 
tics of  Calabria.  Emmanuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy, 
after  attacking  with  an  armed  force  the  Waldenses,  who 
made  a  gallant  resistance,  agreed  to  allow  them  the 
exercise  of  their  religion  within  their  own  districts, 
subject  to  certain  regulations.  The  quarrels  between 
the  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  France  were  more 
difficult  to  settle.  Some  of  the  French  Catholic  prel- 
ates, among  others  Monluc,  bishop  of  Valence,  and 
the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  recommended  hu'ge  concessions 
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to  be  made  to  the  Protestants  with  the  hope  of  recon- 
ciling them  to  the  Church,  and  queen  Catharine  di 
Medici  wrote  to  the  pope  to  that  effect.  The  pope  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  the  council,  and  in  the  mean  time 
Catharine  published  the  edict  of  pacification,  in  Jana- 
ary,  1562,  which  allowed  the  Protestants  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  leave  to  perform  their  worship  in  country 
places,  but  not  within  walled  towns.  The  prelates  sent 
by  France  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  several  council- 
lors of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  who  were  also  ordered  to 
attend  in  the  name  of  the  king,  spoke  loudly  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  extensive  reform  in  the  Church,  and  seemed 
disposed  to  render  the  bishops  more  independent  of  the 
see  of  Kome.  The  cardinal  of  Lorraine  was  of  opinion 
that  the  mass  and  other  offices  should  be  performed  in 
the  vulgar  or  popular  language  of  each  country ;  but 
the  Italian  preLstes,  and  lidnez,  general  of  the  Jesuits, 
supported  the  maintenance  of  the  established  form  of 
worship,  as  well  as  of  the  papal  authority  in  all  its  exist- 
ing plenitude.  The  discussions  grew  warm,  and  it  was 
only  in  the  following  year,  1563,  that  the  two  parties 
came  to  an  understanding.  The  council  terminated  its 
sittings  in  December  of  that  year,  and  the  pope  con- 
firmed its  decrees  by  a  bull.  This  was  the  principal 
event  of  the  life  of  Pius  IV.  True,  the  Tridentine  Coun- 
cil was  not  the  most  important  that  has  ever  met,  but 
at  all  events  it  is  the  most  important  that  has 'met  in 
modern  times.  Its  importance  is  comprised  in  two 
grand  principles.  By  the  one  dogmatic  theology,  after 
divers  fluctuations,  separated  itself  from  Protestant 
views  forever,  and  the  doctrine  of  justification  as  then 
established  gave  rise  to  the  entire  system  of  Boman 
Catholic  dogmatics  as  maintained  to  our  day.  By  the 
other  the  hierarchy  became  founded  anew,  theoretically 
by  the  decrees  respecting  ordination  to  the  priesthood, 
practically  by  the  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  reform. 
The  faithful  were  again  subjected  to  an  intolerant 
Church  discipline,  and  in  urgent  cases  to  the  sword  of 
excommunication.  As  the  pope  held  the  exclusive 
right  of  interpreting  the  Tridentine  decisions,  it  ever 
remains  with  him  to  prescribe  the  rules  of  faith  and 
manners.  All  the  threads  of  the  restored  discipline 
converged  together  in  Rome.  Such  progress  could  only 
have  been  made*  by  means  of  a  community  of  sentiment 
and  action  with  the  leading  Roman  Catholic  powers. 
In  this  union  with  the  monarchies  there  lies  one  of  the 
most  important  conditions  for  the  whole  subsequent  de- 
velopment of  Romanism,  and.  were  it  for  nothing  else 
Pius  IV  would  still  be  an  important  penon  in  the  hutory 
of  the  world,  for  he  was  the  first  pope  that  knowingly 
suffered  or  caused  the  claim  of  the  hierarchy  to  place  it- 
self in  opposition  to  monarchical  government.  After  the 
council  Pius  IV  relaxed  all  eneigy,  neglected  religion, 
ate  and  drank  too  eagerly,  and  took  an  excessive  de- 
light in  the  splendor  of  his  court,  in  sumptuous  festivi- 
ties, and  in  costly  buildings.  He  evidently  had  done 
bis  work.  He  died  in  December,  1565.  His  disposition 
was  generous,  and  he  embellished  Rome;  but  he  was 
guilty  of  the  common  fault  of  nepotism.  He  made  his 
nephew,  Charles  Borromco,  a  cardinal,  who  ailerwards 
became  celebrated  as  archbishop  of  Milan ;  and  he  in- 
stituted proceedings  against  the  nephews  of  the  late 
pope,  cardinal  Carlo  Caraffa,  and  his  brother  the  duke 
of  Paliano,  who  were  accused  of  various  crimes,  which 
were  said  to  be  proved  against  them,  and  both  were  ex- 
ecuted. But  in  the  succeeding  pontificate  of  Pius  Y,  the 
proceedings  being  revised,  the  two  brothers  Caraffa  were 
declared  to  have  been  unjustly  condemned.  See  Ranke, 
Papacy  J  i,  234  sq.,  et  aL ;  Bower,  Hist,  of  the  Popes  (see 
Index) :  Leonardi,  Oratio  dt  laudibue  Pit  IV  (Padua, 
1666);  Panvinius,  Vita  PU  IV;  Jervis,  Ch,  Hist,  of 
France,  p.  147,  159, 162;  Ffoulkes,  Divitiont  qf  Chris- 
tendom, voL  i,  §  68 ;  Janus,  Pope  and  Council,  p.  418 ; 
Cramp,  Popery,  p.  264  sq. ;  Fisher,  Beformation,  p.  411 ; 
Montor,  Hiei,  dee  Souver,Pontife$,  iv,  183  sq. 

PIUS  IV,  Cbekd  of.    This  document,  which  forms 
one  of  the  authorized  standards  of  the  Church  of  Rome^ 


was  prepared  by  pop0  Pius  lY  immediately  after  the 
rising  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  is  understood  to  em- 
b|>dy  in  substance  the  decisions  of  that  CounciL  The 
creed  bears  date  November,  1564,  and  was  no  sooner  is- 
sued than  it  was  immediately  received  throughout  the 
Romish  Church,  and  since  that  time  it  has  continued  to 
be  accepted  as  an  accurate  summary  of  their  faith.  It  is 
binding  upon  all  clergymen,  doctors,  teachers,  heads  of 
universities,  and  of  monastic  institutions  and  military 
orders,  and  all  reconciled  converts.  For  this  authori- 
tative document,  with  the  oath  of  promise  appended, 
see  Pbopessio  Fidki. 

PiiiB  V,  pope  of  Rome,  succeeded  Pius  lY  in  1566. 
His  family  name  was  Micheh  Ghieleri;  he  was  bom 
of  low  descent,  Jan.  17,  1504,  at  Bosco,  not  far  from 
Alessandria,  in  Piedmont^  Italy.  Early  in  life  be  en- 
tered the  Dominican  order,  and  devoted  himself  soul 
and  body  to  the  monkish  piety  which  his  order  de- 
manded. He  sided  with  the  strict  party  professing 
the  old  opinions,  and  especiaDy  dbtingui&hed  himself 
by  his  zeal  in  support  of  the  Inquisition,  of  which 
tribunal  he,  as  pope,  became  one  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers. As  the  tendency  to  which  he  attached  himself 
triumphed,  he  rose  with  the  ascendency  which  it 
gained.  Pope  Paul  lY  epoke  of  friar  Micbele  as  "an 
eminent  servant  of  God,  and  much  to  be  honored."  He 
made  him  bishop  of  Nepi,  and  in  1557  cardinal.  In 
this  new  dignity  Ghisleri  continued  as  before,  severe 
in  his  manner  of  life,  poor  and  unpretending.  He  de- 
voted himself  to  his  religious  exercises  and  to  the  In- 
quisition. He  was  austere  in  his  morals,  and  wished 
to  enforce  a  strict  discipline  among  the  clergy,  and  es- 
pecially the  monks  and  nuns,  more  than  fifty  thousand 
of  whom  are  said  to  have  been  at  that  time  living  and 
strollhig  about  Italy  out  of  their  respective  convents, 
regardless  of  any  of  the  obligations  enjoined  by  their 
order  (Botta,  Storia  (T  Itulia,  bk.  xii).  There  was  also 
a  monastic  order  in  Lombardy  called  the  **  Umiliati," 
possessed  of  considerable  wealth,  the  heads  of  which  led 
openly  a  most  dissolute  life,  and  even  kept  bravoes  or 
hired  assassins  to  execute  their  mandates.  Charles  Bor- 
romeo,  archbishop  of  Milan,  who  endeavored  to  check 
these  atrocities,  was  shot  at  by  one  of  the  monks  while 
at  prayers  in  his  oratory.  The  ball,  however,  only 
grazed  the  skin:  the  assassin  was  token,  and  revealed 
his  employers,  and  several  preposti,  or  superiors  of  con- 
vents of  the  Umiliati,  were  executed.  Pius  Y,  having 
examined  the  whole  affair,  suppressed  the  order,  and 
gave  their  property  to  the  Jesuits  and  other  orders.  He 
also  enforced  the  authority  of  the  Inquisition  over  all 
Italy.  There  were  at  that  rime  in  several  towns,  es- 
pecially in  Tuscany,  some  scholars  and  other  men  of 
learning  who  advocated  the  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Some  ladies,  also,  of  high  rank,  who  enjoyed  a 
reputation  for  learning,  such  as  Yittoria  Colonna,  Giulia 
Gonzaga,  and  Margaret,  the  wife  of  Emmanuel  Phili- 
bert,  duke  of  Savoy,  were  suspected  of  a  similar  bias. 
Pius  demanded  of  Cosmo,  duke  of  Florence,  the  person 
of  Camesecchi,  a  Florentine  nobleman  who  made  a  pub- 
lic profession  of  opinions  considered  as  heretical;  being 
given  up  to  the  Inquisition,  he  was  put  to  death  at 
Rome.  The  same  happened  to  Paleario,  Bartocd,  and 
Giulio  Zanetti ;  the  last,  who  was  at  Padua,  being  given 
up  to  the  pope  by  the  Yenetian  senate,  on  the  plea  that 
he  was  a  native  of  Fano,  and  a  subject  of  the  Papal 
Stetea.  Numerous  informers  were  kept  by  the  Inqui- 
sition in  every  town  of  Italy ;  and  such  was  the  terror 
produced  by  these  severities  that  the  Uni^'ersity  of 
Pisa  was  almost  deserted  both  by  teachers  and  stu- 
dents. The  pope  also  enforced  the  strict  observance 
of  the  index  of  forbidden  books,  and  oiacted  severe  pen- 
alties against  those  who  printed  or  introduced  or  kept 
such  books.  The  printing-presses  of  Italy,  those  of  6i* 
unti  of  Florence,  and  others,  declined  greatly  in  conse- 
quence, and  many  printers  emigrated  to  Switzerland  or 
Germany.  Pius  Y  likewise  enforced  the  canons  against 
those  priests  who  kept  concubines ;  but  instead  of  leav^ 
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log  to  the  dril  magistntes  the  reprenion  of  this  abuse, 
he  inflisted  upon  the  bishops  acting  both  as  magistrate 
and  judges,  attached  armed  men  to  their  episcopal  courts, 
and  provided  prisons  for  the  punishment  of  offenders. 
Thus  frequent  collisions  were  occasioned  between  the 
secular  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  especially  at 
Naples  and  Milan.     Similar  disputes  took  place  also 
concerning  the  ecdeaiastical  inspectors  and  collectors 
sent  by  the  pope  to  visit  and  demand  accounts  of  all 
Cbtnch  property  throughout  Italy.    Pius  proceeded  on 
the  principle  asserted  in  the  false  decretals  that  the  pope 
has  the  disposal  of  all  the  clerical  benefices  throughout 
the  worid.    Hence  he  was  also  led  to  reintroduce  the 
famous  bull  called  *'In  coena  Domini,"  which  excom- 
municates all  princes,  magistrates,  and  other  men  in 
authority  who  in  any  way  favor  heresy,  or  who  attempt 
to  circumscribe  the  ecclesiastical  juriBcliction,  spiritual 
and  temporal,  or  to  touch  the  property  or  revenues  of 
the  Church ;  and  all  those  who  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  the  pope  to  the  general  council,  as  well  as  those  who 
say  that  the  pope  is  subject  to  the  council.   He  ordered 
this  bull,  so  ultramontane  in  spirit  and  tendency,  to 
be  read  every  Thursday  before  Easter  in  every  parish 
church  throughout  the  Christian  world.   France,  Spain, 
and  the  emperor  of  Germany  strenuously  resisted  the 
publication  of  this  buU.    In  Italy  the  senate  of  Venice 
likewise  forbade  its  publication.    At  Naples  and  Milan 
the  Spanish  governors  did  the  same,  but  the  bishops 
and  monks  refused  absolution  to  those  who  in  any  way 
opposed  the  bull  After  much  altercation  and  some  mis- 
chief, the  civil  power  attained  its  object,  and  the  bull 
was  set  aside.     In  Tuscany  the  bull  was  allowed  to  be 
published,  but  rather  as  a  matter  of  form  than  as  a  meas- 
ure upon  which  judicial  proceedings  could  be  grounded. 
The  monks  and  some  of  the  parochial  clergy,  however, 
pretended  by  virtue  of  the  bull  to  be  exempt  from  all 
taxes,  and  refused  the  sacrament  to  the  collectors  and 
other  revenue  officers  and  their  families.    The  duke  of 
Florence,  Cosmo  de  Medici,  threatened  to  put  the  monks 
in  prison  and  prosecute  them.   The  Tuscan  bishops  tried 
to  conciliate  matters,  and  to  repress  the  arrogance  of  the 
clexgy,  but  the  disturbances  continued  till  the  death  of 
Pins  y.     To  conciliate  the  Tuscan  house,  Pius  created 
Cosmo  de  Medici,  duke  of  Florence,  by  a  bull  dated  Aug., 
1569,  grand-duke,  and  his  successors  heirs  to  the  title, 
and  sent  with  the  bull  the  model  of  a  crown  ornamented 
with  a  red  lily,  the  former  ensign  of  the  Florentine  re- 
public    In  the  struggle  with  the  Saracens,  Pius  was  a 
great  pronaoter  of  the  Christian  league ;  and  after  the 
glorious  victory  of  Lepanto,  won  by  the  Christian  com- 
bined fleet  against  the  Turks  in  Sept.,  1571,  Pius  caused 
Marc  Antonio  Colonna,  commander  of  the  papal  galleys, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle,  to  make 
his  triumphal  entry  into  Rome  on  horseback,  preceded 
by  the  Tarkish  captives  and  spoils,  and  accompanied 
1^  the  magistrates,  noblemen,  and  heads  of  trades  of 
the  city  of  Kome.     Pius  died  in  May,  1572,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Gregory  XIII  (q.  v.).    Pius  V  was  can- 
onized by   pope  Clement  XI  in   1713.      Though  a 
truly  pious  man,  seeking  only  the  good  of  the  Church, 
he  yet  failed,  because  extremely  obstinate  in  maintain- 
ing his  opinions.    There  was  no  getting  him  to  retract 
even  for  the  strongest  reasons.     He  was  opinionated; 
and  whatever  estimate  he  made  he  was  sure  to  adhere 
to  inflexibly.    Unfortunately  he  suspected  most  men, 
and  was  not,  therefore,  very  charitable  towards  any  who 
incurred  his  displeasure.    Besides,  he  was  often  disap- 
pointed ;  for  a  character  so  stem  was  sure  to  make  de- 
mands no  one  could  meet,  and  hence  he  frequently  alien- 
ated men,  until  his  popedom  proved  nothing  but  an  an- 
noyance to  its  ruler,  and  he  was  led  to  declare  that  it 
was  not  propitious  to  bis  piety;  that  it  contributed 
nothing  to  the  salvation  of  his  soul,  or  to  his  obtaining 
the  glory  of  paradise  (Ranke,  i,  262).    His  religion  was 
certainly  of  a  strange  composition.    He  was  so  exclu- 
sive and  bigoted  as  to  cherish  a  bitter  hatred  against 
aU  Christians  who  differed  from  him  in  matters  of  faith ; 


and  while  he  strove  with  indefatigable  zeal  to  root  out 
every  vestige  of  dissenting  agitatioik  that  yet  survived 
in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  he  persecuted  with  a  still 
more  savage  inveteracy  Protestants,  whether  such  as 
had  become  free  or  those  still  struggling  to  be  so.  Thus 
he  gave  the  papal  troops  who  fought  against  the  Hu- 
guenots the  injunction  "  to  take  no  prisoners,  but  to  put 
all  to  death,"  and  signified  his  approbation  of  Alva*s 
sanguinary  proceedings  by  sending  him  a  consecrated 
hat  and  sword.  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England  he  put 
under  ban,  and  Maximilian  II  he  threatened  with  ex- 
communication if  he  should  grant  toleration  (religious) 
to  the  Protestants.  Surely  this  was  a  medley  of  sim- 
plicity, nobleness,  personal  strictness,  devoted  religious- 
ness, and  morose  exclusiveness,  of  bitter  hate  and  bloody 
persecution.  See  Walch,  Eniwur/eiwr  vvlUt,  Getckichie 
der  rom.  PapHe,  p.  892  sq. ;  Catena,  Vita  del  ffloriosit' 
simo  papa  Pio  V;  Ranke,  Papacy^  i,  259-277 ;  Agatio  di 
Somma,  Vida  de  Pio  Quinito;  Furillet,  Vie  du  Pape  Pie 
V  (1674) ;  Falloux,  Ilitt,  de  Saiai  Pie  V  (1844,  2  vols.) ; 
Mendham,  Life  and  Pont\ficate  of  Saint  Pius  r(Lond. 
1882,  1844);  Bower,  Hist  of  the  Popes  (see  Index); 
Soames,  Elizahethean  Hist,  (see  Index) ;  Collier,  Ecdes. 
ffist.  (see  Index) ;  Fisher,  iJist,  of  the  Beformation, 
p.  802,  411. 

Pius  VT,  pope  of  Rome,  whose  original  name  wos 
Giovanni  Angelo  di  Brascki^  descended  from  a  noble 
family,  and  was  bom  at  Ceseua,  Italy,  Dec  27,  1717. 
He  made  his  reputation  very  early  in  life,  and  was  ele- 
vated to  important  ecclesiastical  dignities  at  an  unusu- 
ally early  period.  In  1766  he  was  made  keeper  of  the 
papal  exchequer,  and  in  1778  was  honored  with  the  car- 
dinal*s  hat.  In  1775,  upon  the  death  of  pope  Clement 
XIY,  better  known  as  Ganganelli,  cardinal  Braschi,  who 
had  then  the  reputation  of  being  of  a  generous  disposi- 
tion, fond  of  learning  and  the  arts,  and  had  besides  the 
advantages  of  a  handsome  person,  a  graceful  demeanor, 
and  easy  and  affable  manners,  was  chosen  successor  to 
the  vacant  pontifical  chair.  In  his  previous  office  of 
treasurer  he  had  managed  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
country  with  prudence  and  disinterestedness.  In  the 
first  five  years  of  his  pontificate  he  occupied  himself 
largely  with  public  improvements,  and  displayed  the 
same  care  and  independence.  But  in  his  political  career 
pope  Pius  VI  was  rather  unfortunate.  Even  at  his  ele- 
vation, feeling  that  he  had  not  the  qualifications  of  a  pol- 
itician, he  pr^icted  himself,  to  the  conclave,  an  unhappy 
termination  of  his  reign.  Conciliatory  in  spirit,  and  de- 
termined upon  the  preservation  of  unity  in  the  Church, 
he  would  frequently  make  concessions  where  stem  op- 
position was  more  in  place ;  then  again  he  would  hesi- 
tate, often  where  prompt  measures  alone  would  suffice. 
Thus  in  1777  a  serious  dispute  arose  with  Leopold  I, 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  and  Ricci  (q.  v.),  bishop  of  Pis- 
toja,  on  the  subject  of  some  grave  moral  offences  which 
had  been  discovered  in  several  convents.  The  bishops, 
to  be  sure,  had  taken  the  liberty  to  act  without  papal  con- 
sent, but  the  case  warranted  prompt  proceedings,  and 
these  were  not  anticipated  from  Pius  VI.  Jealous  of  his 
authority  in  Church  affairs,  he  endeavored  to  interfere, 
but  without  success,  and  saw  himself  at  last  passed  by 
in  the  Council  of  Pistoja  (q.  v.),  and  when  the  ques- 
tion of  jurisdiction  was  finally  settled  in  a  more  satis- 
factory manner,  it  yet  left  a  coldness  between  the  courts 
of  Rome  and  Tuscany.  A  more  important  disagree- 
ment took  place  in  1780  with  emperor  Joseph  II.  Leo- 
pold's brother,  who,  having  control  of  the  reins  of  pow- 
er under  the  emperor's  queen,  Maria  Theresa,  was  bent 
on  separating  the  Church  from  all  papal  jurisdiction. 
His  first  step  was  to  suppress  superfluous  convents  with** 
out  papal  consent,  and  to  emancipate  the  clergy  of  his 
dominions  from  all  papal  interference  in  matters  of 
discipline.  It  was  the  same  question  previously  raised 
in  Tuscany  by  Leopold.  Joseph  even  went  further,  and 
took  upon  himself  tho  nomination  of  bishops — even  of 
those  in  Italy,  and  the  pope  readily  saw  in  these  pro- 
posed reforms  nothing  short  of  a  design  to  weaken  the 
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inflaenoe  of  the  Bee  of  Rome.  Pius  YI,  not  willing  to 
leave  unemployed  any  conciliatory  offices  at  his  com- 
mand, believed  that  his  duty  lay  in  a  visit  to  the  em- 
peror, and  accordingly  he  set  out  for  Vienna  in  1782, 
to  settle  matters  by  personal  arrangement.  The  step 
was  in  itself  a  novelty.  For  several  centuries  no  pontiff 
had  ever  left  Italy.  Monti  wrote  a  poem  on  the  re- 
markable event,  entitled  //  PeUegrino  ApostoUco,  At 
Vienna  the  pope  was  received  with  every  honor ;  yet 
Pius  failed  to  make  any  impression  on  the  emperor,  and 
the  matter  in  discussion  was  referred  to  a  ministry  un- 
favorable to  papal  daims.  It  was  the  same  struggle  as 
that  of  France,  Gallicanism  against  Ultramontanism, 
only  this  time  the  pope  was  himself  inclined  to  be  the 
peace -maker  between  the  contending  factions  in  the 
Church.  Pius  VI  failed  utterly  in  his  mission,  and 
returned  to  Rome  disappointed  and  dejected,  to  be 
reproached  for  his  good  intentions,  with  having  low- 
ered the  dignity  of  hb  office,  and  encouraged  the  Gal- 
ilean tendencies  in  the  Church  at  large.  The  troubles 
doubled  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  rendered  the  remaining  yean  of  his  pontificate 
gloomy  and  calamitous.  In  the  early  period  of  that 
fearful  struggle  Pius  VI  had  solemnly  condemned  the 
abrupt  changes  made  in  France  concerning  the  di»- 
cipline  and  the  property  of  the  clerg}',  though  in  all 
secular  matters  he  had  wisely  abstained  from  interfere 
ence  of  any  sort.  But  in  January,  1798,  a  complication 
arose  of  a  most  serious  nature.  A  young  man,'Hugo 
Basseville,  an  agent  of  the  French  republican  party, 
while  on  his  way  to  Naples,  where  he  was  to  be  secre- 
tary of  embassy,  stopped  in  the  Eternal  City,  and  made 
a  foolish  demonstration  in  the  Corso,  apparently  to  sound 
the  opinions  of  the  people.  He  appeared  in  a  carriage 
with  several  tricolored  flags,  and  distributed  revolu- 
tionary tracts,  vociferating  something  about  liberty  and 
against  tyrants;  but  a  mob  collected;  he  was  dragged 
out  of  his  carriage,  and  mortally  stabbed  in  several  places 
by  the  populace.  The  military  arrived  too  late,  and 
though  some  of  the  murderers  were  arrested  and  tried, 
the  French  government  charged  the  papal  authorities 
with  having  been  a  party  to  the  crime.  The  result 
was  that  the  breach  widened,  and  that  finally  the  pope 
joined  the  league  of  the  sovereigns  against  France.   In 

1796,  when  Bonaparte  invaded  Northern  Ital}',  he  took 
possession  of  the  legations,  but  at  the  same  time  offered 
to  the  pope  conditions  of  peace.  These,  however,  it 
was  impossible  for  Pius  to  accept,  and  the  papal  troops 
were  marched  against  the  French.  The  defeat  of  the 
papacy  followed,  and  after  the  possession  of  Anoona  and 
Loreto,  peace  was  established  at  Campo  Formio  in  Oct., 

1797.  The  conditions  of  peace  were  very  onerous,  and 
added  vexation  to  vexation  against  the  unfortunate 
pope,  who,  old  and  infirm,  was  unequal  to  the  difficulties 
which  crowded  upon  him.  Heavy  contributions  were 
imposed  by  the  French  Directory,  and  Ferrara,  Romagna, 
and  the  Bolognese  were  incorporated  with  the  newly 
founded  Cisalpine  republic ;  the  price  of  peace,  in  fine, 
was  the  revocation  of  the  papal  edicts  launched  against 
the  Jansenists,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  the  civil 
constitution  of  the  French  clergy.  To  make  bad  mat- 
ters worse,  some  disorders  in  Rome  between  the  French 
and  Italians,  in  the  course  of  which  the  French  general 
Duphot  was  shot,  gave  a  pretext  to  the  French  Directory 
for  the  expedition  of  Berthier,  who  arrived  in  Rome  on 
February  10,  and  occupied  the  Vatican.  Pius  VI,  for- 
saken by  most  of  the  cardinals,  who  had  escaped,  re- 
mained in  the  Vatican.  On  the  15th  a  tree  of  liberty 
was  raised  in  the  Campo  Vaccino,  and  Rome  was  for- 

.mally  declared  a  republic.  Berthier  afterwards  sent  an 
officer  to  intimate  to  the  pope  that  he  must  renounce 
his  temporal  sovereignty-.  Pius  answered  that  he  had 
received  it  from  God  and  by  the  free  election  of  men, 
and  could  not  renounce  it;  that  he  was  eighty  years 
old,  and  his  troubles  could  not  be  of  long  duration,  but 
that  he  was  determined  to  do  nothing  derogatory  to  bis 
high  office.    Next  came  the  oommissarj'-gcnenU  of  the 


French  army,  who,  after  taking  an  inventory  of  all  the 
valuables  that  still  remained  in  the  papal  residence,  or- 
dered Pius  to  prepare  to  set  out  in  two  days.  The  pope 
said  he  could  not  oppose  force,  but  protested  against 
this  new  act  of  violence.  On  Feb.  20  Pius  VI  left  the 
Vatican  with  a  few  attendants,  and,  escorted  by  a  strong 
detachment  of  cavalry,  took  the  road  to  Florence.  He 
was  lodged  at  first  in  a  convent  near  Siena,  and  after- 
wards in  the  Carthusian  convent  near  Florence,  where 
he  remained  till  the  following  year,  when  the  French, 
having  driven  out  of  Tuscany  the  grand-duke  Ferdi- 
nand, and  being  threatened  by  the  Austro-Russians  who 
were  advancing  to  the  Adige,  ortlered  the  pope  to  be 
transferred  to  France.  He  was  taken  to  Grenoble,  and 
afterwards  to  Valence,  on  the  Rhone,  where  he  died  in 
August  of  that  year  (1799).  Just  before  his  death  the 
Roman  republic  had  ceased  to  exist-,  the  French  being 
driven  out  of  Italy  by  the  Austro-Russians,  and  Rome 
was  occupied  by  Austrian  and  Neapolitan  troops.  In 
the  year  1802,  after  the  restoration  of  the  papal  govern- 
ment, the  remains  of  l^us  VI  were  transferred  to  Rome 
by  leave  of  the  first  consul  Bonaparte,  at  the  request  of 
his  successor,  Pius  VII,  and  deposited  with  solemn  pomp 
in  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  The  bulls  published  by  Pius 
VI  are  in  BuUar.  Roman,  contm.  summor.  PontiJ'.  Cle^ 
mentis  XJII^  Clem.  XIV,  Pit  VI  constitutiones,  etc.,  quat 
ColL  Barbieri,  opp.  et  stud.  R.  Segredi  (Rom.  1835,  f.  t. 
vii-x);  ctmt.  constit.  Pit  VI.  Pius  VI  greatly  enlarged 
the  museum  of  the  Vatican,  which  he  made  one  of  the 
richest  in  Europe  in  works  of  sculpture,  vases,  precious 
marbles,  and  other  remains  of  antiquity ;  and  he  caused 
a  splendid  set  of  engravings  of  the  objects  in  this  mu- 
seum to  be  published,  under  the  title  of  Museo  Pio  Cle- 
mentino.  He  made  additions  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter, 
and  embellished  Rome  with  new  palaces,  fountains,  and 
other  structures.  His  internal  administration  was  lib- 
eral and  mild,  an  unusual  freedom  of  opinion  and  speech 
prevailed  at  Rome,  and  a  number  of  learned  men  gath- 
ered thither  from  other  parts  of  Italy.  Many  foreigners 
came  to  settle  in  that  capital,  the  fine  arts  were  encour- 
aged by  the  pope  and  several  of  the  cardinals,  and  mod- 
em Rome  was  reviving  the  brilliant  period  of  Leo  X 
when  the  struggle  with  the  French  Directory  darkened 
the  scene.  See,  besides  the  memoirs  by  Becattine 
(Venice,  1801,4  vols.) ;  Tavanti  (Flor.  1804, 3  vols.  4to); 
Gesch,  des  Papstes  Pius  VI  (Vienna,  1799) ;  Bourgoing's 
Memoires  de  Pie  VI  (Par.  1799) ;  Ferrari,  Vita  Pii  VI 
(Patav.  1802) ;  Novacs,  Sommi  Pontifici,  voL  xvi,  xvii ; 
Artaud,  Hist,  des  sour.  Poniif.  Rom.  (Par.  1849),  vol. 
viii;  Wolff,  Gesch.  der  haihoL  Kircke  unter  Pius  VI 
(Zurich,  1797-1802,  7  vols.  8vo). 

Pins  VZI,  pope  from  1800  to  1823,  was  successor  of 
the  preceding.  He  was  originally  called  Gregorio  Bar^ 
naha  Chiaramonti,  being  also  of  noble  descent,  and  was 
bom  in  1742  at  Cesena.  He  first  studied  in  the  college 
of  Ravenna,  and  subsequently  entered  the  Order  of  Ben- 
edictines in  1758.  He  was  appointed  lecturer  on  phi- 
losophy, and  afterwards  on  theology,  to  the  novices  of 
his  order,  first  at  Parma  and  then  at  Rome.  Pius  VI 
appointed  him  bishop  of  Tivoli,  and  in  1785  made  him 
a  cardinal  and  bishop  of  Iroola.  When  Bonaparte  took 
possession  of  the  legations,  and  annexed  them  to  the 
Cisalpine  republic,  canliual  Chiaramonti  in  a  homily 
exhorted  his  fiock  to  submit  to  the  new  institutions, 
and  to  be  faithful  to  the  state  of  which  they  had  be- 
come a  part.  This  conduct  is  said  to  have  gained  the 
approval  of  Bonaparte.  When  the  news  of  the  death 
of  Pius  VI,  in  his  exile  at  Valence,  in  August,  1799, 
came  to  Italy,  the  conclave  was  summoned  to  assemble 
at  Venice,  then  under  the  dominion  of  Austria,  as  Rome 
was  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  Thirty-five  cardinals  ac- 
cordingly assembled  in  the  Benedictine  convent  of  St. 
Giorgio  Blaggiore,  in  order  to  elect  one  of  their  number 
to  the  papal  office,  a  dignity  apparently  not  very  envi- 
able in  those  troubled  times.  The  deliberations  of  the 
conclave  lasted  several  months,  and  at  last,  on  March 
14, 1800,  cardinal  Chiaramonti  was  chosen,  and  crowned 
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pope  on  tlie  Slat  of  the  same  month,  ander  the  name 
or  Hus  VIL  In  the  following  July  the  pope  made  his 
entnwce  into  Kome,  and  soon  after  appointed  cazdinal 
Consalvi  his  seGretsjry  of  state,  or  prime  minister.  In 
the  following  year  the  peace  of  Luneville,  between 
France  and  Austria,  was  made,  and  Bonaparte,  first  con- 
■ol  of  France,  ordered  his  troops  to  evacuate  the  papal 
territories,  with  the  exception  of  the  legations,  which 
had  been  formally  incorporated  with  the  so-called 
**  Italian  Republic."  Meantime  the  ecclesiastical  affairs 
of  France  were  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  confusion. 
France  was  still  nominally  Roman  Catholic,  but  the 
dergy  were  no  longer  in  communication  with  the  see 
of  Rome,  and  were  divided  into  parties.  In  the  midst 
of  this  confusion  about  one  half  of  the  population  of 
France  followed  no  mode  of  worship,  and  professed  no 
religion  whatever.  A  vast  number  of  parish  churches 
were  shut  up,  and  had  been  so  for  ten  yean.  Bona- 
parte saw  clearly  that  a  nation  could  not  subsist  with- 
out a  religion,  and  that  the  genius  of  the  French  de- 
manded it  rather  as  an  institution  than  an  internal  life. 
He  therefore  resolved  upon  a  concordat  with  Rome. 
The  pope  appointed  the  prelate  Spina  and  the  theolo- 
gian Caaelli,  who  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  Bonaparte 
named  his  brother  Joseph,  Cretet,  councillor  of  state, 
«nd  Bemier,  a  Vendean  priest,  to  treat  with  the  pope*s 
negotiators.  But  on  an  intimation  from  Bonaparte, 
who  was  above  all  things  anxious  that  the  matter  should 
be  promptly  settled,  the  pope  despatched  to  Paris  car- 
dinal Gonsalvi,  who  smoothed  down  all  difficulties,  and 
the  concordat  was  signed  at  Parlay  July  15, 1801,  and 
was  ratified  by  Pius  at  Rome,  after  some  hesitation  and 
consultation,  on  August  14th  following.  The  principal 
acmples  of  the  pope  were  oonoeming  certain  articles 
caUed  "organic,**  which  Bonaparte  appended  to  the 
cooooniat,  as  if  they  had  funned  part  of  it,  and  which 
were  proclaimed  as  laws  of  the  state.  Henceforth  Ro- 
manism was  the.  establishment  of  France;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  pope  Pius  VII  was  bound  to  recognise  the 
independence  of  the  French  Church.    See  Fsakce. 

From  1801  till  1804  Pius  VII  enjoyed  tranquillity  at 
Borne,  which  he  employed  in  restoring  order  to  the 
finances,  in  ameliorating  the  judicial  administration,  in 
promoting  the  agriculture  of  the  Campagaa,  and  in 
other  similar  cares.  His  personal  establishment  was 
moderate,  his  table  frugal,  his  habits  simple,  and  his 
ooodnct  exemplary.  In  Blay,  1804,  Napoleon  was  pro- 
claimed emperor,  and  some  time  after  he  wrote  to  the 
pope  requesting  him  to  crown  him  solemnly  at  Paris. 
After  considerable  hesitation  Pius  consented,  and  set 
out  from  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  November  of  that 
year.  The  ceremony  of  the  coronation  took  place  in 
the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  after  which  the  pope 
•pent  several  months  in  Paris,  visiting  the  public  es- 
tablishmeBts,  and  receiving  the  homage  of  men  of  all 
parties,  who  were  won  by  his  nnaasuming  yet  dignified 
behavior  and  his  unaffected  piety.  In  May,  1805,  he 
returned  to  Rome;  and  his  troubles  began  soon  after. 
In  Ociober,  1805,  a  body  of  French  troops  suddenly  took 
military  poaaession  of  Ancona.  Pius  remonstrated  in 
a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Napoleon,  who  was  at  that 
time  at  the  head  of  his  army  in  Austria.  It  was  only 
after  the  peace  of  Pressbuig  that  he  received  an  answer, 
in  which  Napoleon  said  that  he  considered  himself  as 
the  piotector  of  the  Church  against  heretics  and  schis- 
.  natka,  like  his  predeceasora  from  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne, and  that  as  such  he  had  occupied  Ancona  to  pre- 
vent it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  English  or  the 
Bnwisna  'Soon  after  Napoleon  officially  required  the 
pope,  through  his  ambassador  at  Rome,  to  expel  from 
his  dominions  all  English,  Russian,  Swedish,  and  Sar- 
dinian subjects^  and  to  close  his  ports  to  the  vessels  of 
those  powen  who  were  then  at  war  with  France.  Pius 
replied  aft  length  in  a  letter  to  Napoleon,  representing 
to  him  that  his  request  was  destructive  of  the  indepen- 
danoe  of  the  Papal  State,  and  of  its  political  neutrality, 
whifih  wccc  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  and 


for  the  security  of  the  numerous  members  of  it  who 
were  living  in  those  very  countries  with  .which  the 
emperor  was  then  at  war.  He  said  that  the  head  of 
the  Church  ought  to  be  a  minister  of  peace,  and  not  to 
take  part  in  a  war  which  has  not  religion  for  its  object ; 
that  if  some  of  his  predecessors  had  not  always  abided 
by  this  rule,  he  at  least  should  not  follow  their  exam- 
ple. Napoleon,  however,  insisted,  and  an  angry  corre- 
spondence was  carried  on  between  the  two  courts  for 
about  two  years  on  this  subject  of  contention,  the  neu- 
trality of  the  Papal  States  being  all  the  while  merely 
nominal,  as  the  French  troops  marching  from  and  to 
Naples  crossed  and  recrossed  it  at  their  pleasure,  and 
the  French  also  kept  a  garrison  at  Ancona,  the  only 
papal  port  of  any  importance.  By  degrees  they  ex- 
tended their  posts  all  along  the  Adriatic  coast,  and  gar- 
risoned the  various  ports.  Some  time  after  a  body  of 
French  troops,  coming  from  Naples,  passed  through 
Rome,  ostensibly  to  proceed  to  Leghorn ;  but  they  sud- 
denly turned  out  of  the  main  road  and  surprised  in  the 
night  the  town  of  Civita  Yecchia,  of  which  they  took 
military  possession.  In  all  these  places  they  confis- 
cated whatever  English  property  they  could  find.  The 
papal  troops  at  Ancona,  Civita  Yecchia,  and  other  place(^ 
were  ordoied  to  place  themselves  nnder  the  direction 
of  the  French  commanders,  and  some  officers  who  re- 
fused to  do  so  were  arrested  and  kept  in  confinement 
Napoleon  in  the  mean  time  found  fresh  grounds  of  quar- 
rel with  the  pope.  He  wished  to  declare  the  marriage 
of  his  brother  Jerome  with  an  American  Protestant  lady 
null ;  but  Pius  refused,  saying  that  although  the  Church 
abhorred  marriages  between  Catholics  and  heretics,  yet 
if  they  were  contracted  in  Protestant  countries  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  those  countries  they  were  binding 
and  indissoluble.  I  Letter  of  Pius  VII  on  this  impor- 
tant subject  in  Artaud,  Vie  du  Pape  Pie  VII  (Paris, 
1826).]  He  next  accused  the  pope  of  dilatoriness  in 
giving  the  canonical  institution  to  the  bishqM  elected 
to  vacant  sees  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Eugene  Beau- 
harnais,  viceroy  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  wrote  an  able 
and  conciliatory  letter  to  the  pope,  in  order  to  bring 
about  an  arrangement;  and  the  pope  was  induced  to 
invite  the  bishops  elect  to  Rome  in  order  to  receive  the 
canonical  institution,  when  a  threatening  letter  came, 
writjten  by  Napoleon  from  Dresden  after  the  peace  of 
Tilsit  in  the  snmmer  of  1807,  in  which  he  said  that 
'*  the  pope  must  not  take  him  for  a  Louis  le  Ddbon- 
naire ;  that  his  anathemas  would  never  make  his  sol- 
diers drop  their  muskets;  that  he.  Napoleon,  if  pro- 
voked too  far,  could  separate  the  greater  part  of  Europe 
from  the  Roman  Church,  and  establish  a  more  rational 
form  of  worship  than  that  of  which  the  pope  was  the 
head ;  that  such  a  thing  was  easy  in  the  actual  state 
of  people's  minds,"  etc ;  and  he  forbade  Eugene  to  cor- 
respond any  longer  with  the  pope,  or  send  the  bishops 
elect  to  Rome,  for,  he  said,  "they  would  only  imbibe 
there  principles  of  sedition  against  their  sovereign.** 

Matters  were  now  brought  to  an  open  rupt4ire.  A 
French  force  under  general  Miollis  entered  Rome  in 
February,  1808,  and  took  possession  of  the  castle  and 
the  gates,  leaving  however  the  civil  authorities  undis- 
turbed. The  pope  was  prevailed  upon  to  send  cardinal 
de  Bayanne  as  his  legate  to  Paris,  to  make  a  last  effort 
at  reconciliation ;  but  the  cardinal  had  not  arrived  at 
his  destination  when  a  decree  of  Napoleon,  dated  April 
2, 1808,  united  the  provinces  of  Ancona,  Macerata,  Fer- 
mo,  and  Urbino  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Frcsh  re- 
monstrances on  the  part  of  Pius  were  answered  by 
threats  of  further  hostile  measures  on  the  part  of  Na- 
poleon, unless  the  pope  entered  into  an  offensive  and 
defensive  league  with  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Italy, 
and  by  a  declaration  that  '^the  pope  would  lose  &is 
temporal  sovereignty  and  remain  bishop  of  Rome  as 
his  predecessors  were  during  the  first  eight  centuries, 
and  under  the  reign  of  Charlemagne"  (Note  de  M,de 
Champagniff  Minittre  des  Affaire*  Etrangeru  a  son 
Eminence  le  Cardinal  Capara^  April  18,  1808).     The 
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war  which  began  ebon  after  in  Spain  prevented  Kapo- 
leou  from  occupying  himself  with  the  affairs  of  Rome, 
which  remained  in  a  state  of  unoertaint}'  amid  frequent 
clashing  between  the  French  military  authorities  and 
the  papal  civil  officers.  The  papal  territory,  impover- 
ished as  it  was  by  the  loss  of  its  finest  provinces,  was 
obliged  to  pay  the  French  troops  which  garrisoned  the 
towns  that  still  nominally  belonged  to  the  pope.  All 
the  disaffected  and  the  turbulent,  trusting  to  French 
protection,  openly  insulted  the  papal  government.  The 
pope  remained  confined  to  his  palace  on  the  Quirinal, 
with  his  Swiss  guard  at  the  gates,  not  wishing  to  ex- 
pose himself  to  violence  by  venturing  out.  On  May 
17, 1809,  Napoleon,  who  was  then  making  war  against 
Austria,  issued  a  decree  from  Vienna,  in  which  he  re- 
sumed the  grant  of  his  illustrious  predecessor  Charle- 
magne, and  united  the  remainder  of  the  Roman  states 
to  the  French  empire,  leaving  to  the  pope  his  palaces 
and  an  income  of  two  millions  of  francs.  On  June  10, 
1809,  the  pope  issued  a  bull  of  excommunication  against 
all  the  perpetrators  and  abettors  of  the  invasion  of  Rome 
and  of  the  territories  of  the  Holy  S^.  The  bull  was 
^ffixed  to  the  gates  of  the  principal  churches  of  Rome 
^nd  in  other  public  places.  The  text  of  the  bull  is 
''given  by  cardinal  Pacca,  in  his  Memorie  Sforichet  Ap- 
pendix to  pt.  i.  No.  V.  The  French  commander,  Miollis, 
being  afraid  of  an  insurrection  of  the  people  of  Rome, 
who  had  shown  unequivocal  signs  of  attachment  to 
their  sovereign,  thought  it  expedient  to  remove  Pius 
from  the  capitaL  The  Swiss  guards  made  no  resist- 
ance, having  orders  to  that  effect  from  the  pope ;  and, 
protesting  that  he  ''yielded  to  force,"  Piufe  took  his 
breviary  under  his  arm,  accompanied  the  general  to  the 
gate,  where  his  carriage  was  ready,  and  drove  off  under 
an  escort.  He  was  taken  first  to  Grenoble,  in  Dau- 
phin^, from  whence  he  was  removed,  by  ordtf  of  Na- 
poleon, to  Savona,  in  the  Riviera  of  Genoa,  where  he  re- 
mained till  June,  1812.  While  Pius  was  at  Savona,  Na- 
poleon convoked  a  council  at  Paris  of  the  bishops  of  his 
empire ;  but  he  found  that  assembly  less  docile  than  he 
expected,  and  he  dissolved  it  without  reaching  any 
conclusion.  The  great  question  was  how  to  fill  up  the 
vacant  sees,  when  the  pope  refused  the  canonical  insti- 
tution. The  pope  at  the  same  time  would  not  recognise 
Napoleon's  divorce  from  his  first  wife  Josephine.  In 
short,  Napoleon  found  that  unarmed  priests  were  more 
difficult  to  conquer  than  the  armies  of  one  half  of  Europe 
(Thibaudeau,  Le  Contulai  el  FEmpirej  ch.  Ixxvii ;  Botta, 
8(oria  d^ Italia,  bk.  xxv).  The  plan  of  Napoleon  was  to 
have  the  pope  settled  at  Avignon,  or  some  other  town  of 
his  empire,  as  his  subject  and  his  pensionaiy,  and  to  con- 
trol himself  the  nomination  not  only  of  the  bishops,  but 
of  the  cardinals  also,  by  which  means  he  would  have 
added  to  his  already  overbearing  temporal  poM*er  the  in- 
calculable support  of  a  spiritual  authority  which  extends 
over  a  great  part  of  the  world.  The  resistance  of  Pius 
disconcerted  his  views.  Napoleon  at  last  imagined  that 
by  changing  Pius  to  FontaineUean  he  might  succeed 
in  overcoming  his  firmness.  He  therefore  caused  Pius 
to  be  removed  with  the  greatest  secrecy.  He  was 
brought  to  Fontainebleau  in  June,  1812,  lodged  in  the 
imperial  palace,  and  treated  with  marked  respect.  Na- 
poleon hjid  set  out  on  his  Russian  expedition.  After 
his  return  from  that  disastrous  campaign,  in  December, 

1812,  he  went  to  see  the  pope,  embraced  him,  and  treat- 
ed him  with  studied  attention ;  he  also  allowed  several 
cardinals  who  were  at  Paris  to  repair  to  Fontainebleau, 
and  at  last,  chiefly  through  their  persuasions,  he  pre- 
vailed upon  the  yopk  to  sign  a  new  concordat,  Jan.  25, 

1813.  It  is  not  true,  as  some  have  stated,  that  Na- 
lK)leon,  in  one  of  his  conferences  with  Pius,  lifted  his 
hand  against  him  and  struck  him.  Pacca  {Memorie 
Sforiche,  pt.  iii,  ch.  i)  denies  this  on  the  authority  of 
Pius  himself,  but  thinks  it  very  probable  that  Napoleon 
spoke  to  his  prisoner  in  an  authoritative  and  threaten- 
ing tone.  Napoleon  hastened  to  publish  the  articles  of 
the  concordat,  and  to  give  them  the  force  of  laws  of  the 


empire ;  after  which  he  granted  free  access  to  the  popc^ 
to  all  cardinals,  and  others  who  chose  to  repair  to  Fon- 
tainebleau. Pius,  who  had  scruples  concerning  some  of 
the  articles  which  he  had  signed,  laid  them  before  the 
cardinals  and  asked  their  opinion.  Several  of  the  car- 
dinals, especially  the  Italian  ones,  such  as  Gonsalvi, 
Pacca,  Idtta,  and  Di  Pietro,  stated  that  some  of  the  ar^ 
tides  were  contrary  to  the  canon  law  and  the  legitimate 
jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  see,  and  pregnant  with  the 
most  serious  evils  to  the  Church,  and  they  urged  the 
necessity  of  a  prompt  retraction.  They  quoted  the  ex- 
ample of  Paschal  II,  who,  in  similar  circumstances  hav- 
ing ceded  to  the  emperor  Henry  V  the  right  of  investi- 
ture, hastened  to  submit  his  conduct  to  the  judgment 
of  a  council  assembled  in  the  Lateran,  and  the  council 
revoked  the  cession.  See  Paschal  II.  Upon  this 
Pius  wrote  to  Napoleon,  March  24,  retracting  his  con* 
cessions,  but  proposing  a  new  basis  for  a  concordat;  Na- 
poleon, however,  took  no  notice  of  the  retractation,  ex- 
cept to  exile  some  of  the  cardinals  who,  he  thought, 
had  influenced  it.  Napoleon  soon  after  set  off  for  his 
army  in  Germany,  and  the  affair  with  the  pope  remained 
in  suspense.  It  was  only  after  the  defeat  of  the  French 
armies  and  their  expulsion  from  Germany  that  Napo- 
leon proposed  to  restore  to  the  fftpe  the  Papal  States 
south  of  the  Apennines,  if  the  pope  would  ag^ree  to  a 
concordat.  Pius  answered  that  he  would  not  enter  into 
any  negotiations  until  he  was  restored  to  Rome.  On 
Jan.  22, 1814,  an  order  came  for  the  pope  to  leave  Fon- 
tainebleau the  following  day.  None  of  the  cardinals 
were  allowed  to  accompany  him.  He  set  out,  accompa- 
nied by  an  escort,  and  was  taken  to  Italy.  On  arriving 
at  the  bridge  on' the  river  Nura,  in  the  state  of  Parma, 
he  met  the  advanced  posts  of  the  Neapolitan  troops  un- 
der Murat,  who  was  then  making  common  cause  with 
the  allied  powers  against  Napoleon.  Murat  had  taken 
military  occupation  of  the  Roman  state,  but  he  offered 
to  give  up  Rome  and  the  Campagna.  Pius,  however, 
preferred  stopping  at  Cesena,  his  native  to^'n,  until  the 
political  horizon  was  cleared  up.  After  the  abdication 
of  Napoleon  and  the  peace  of  Paris,  Pius  made  his  en- 
trance into  Rome,  May  24, 1814,  in  the  midst  of  rejoic- 
ings and  acclamations.  His  faithful  Consalvi  soon  after 
resumed  his  office  of  secretary  of  state.  By  the  articles 
of  the  congress  of  Vienna  the  whole  of  the  Papal  States 
were  restored,  including  the  legations,  which  were  not,  * 
however,  evacuated  by  the  Austrian  troops  until  after 
the  fall  of  Murat,  in  1816. 

The  remaining  years  of  the  life  of  Pius  VII  were 
spent  in  comparative  tranquillity,  though  not  in  idle- 
ness. He  applied  himself  to  adapt,  as  far  as  it  was  prac- 
ticable, the  civil  institutions  of  his  dominions  to  the 
great  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  social  state. 
By  a  ^*motu  proprio"  of  the  year  1816  he  confirmed  the 
suppression  of  all  feudal  imposts,  privileges,  monopolies, 
and  jurisdictions;  he  abolished  every  kind  of  torture, 
including  that  called  the  *'corda,"  or  **estnpade,"  which 
was  formerly  a  frequent  mode  of  punishment  at  Rome; 
he  diminished  the  land-tax;  retained  the  register  of 
^  hypothfeques,"  or  mortgages,  instituted  by  the  French ; 
laid  down  the  basis  of  a  new  code  of  public  administra- 
tion, and  in  November  of  the  following  year  he  pnblisbed 
a  new  code  of  civil  procedure,  in  which  he  regulated  the 
costs  of  judicial  proceedings.  He  maintained  the  com- 
mercial courts  established  by  the  French,  as  well  as  the 
new  system  of  police,  enforced  by  a  regular  corps  of  car- 
abineers, instead  of  the  old  "  sbirri,"  who  were  ineffective 
and  corrupt  (Toumon,  Etudes  staiiitiquei  tur  Borne,  bk. 
iv,  ch.  vi).  Unfortunately,  however,  the  oitt  system  of 
secret  proceedings  in  criminal  matters  was  restored,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  ecdesiastical  courts,  which  have  ju- 
risdiction also  over  laymen.  Pius,  however,  also  made 
some  important  alterations  in  the  form  of  proceeding  of 
the  Inquisition,  abolishing  torture  as  well  as  the  punish- 
ment of  death  for  offences  concerning  religion.  He  did 
perhaps  idl  that  he  could  do  as  a  pope,  and  certainly  more 
than  any  pope  had  done  before  him.   Cardinal  Consalvi 
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took  Tigorou  measnres  to  extirpate  the  banditti  of  the 

Gaiiip>g<>*t  *^  ^  J^X)  l^^^t  ^c  ordered  the  town  of 
Soonino,  a  nest  of  incorrigible  robbersj  to  be  razed  to 
the  ground.  With  regard  to  spiritual  matters,  Pios  con- 
daded  a  new  concordat  with  Francei  Naples,  Bavaria, 
and  other  states.    He  condemned  by  a  bull  the  political 
society  of  Carbonari,  as  well  as  other  secret  societies. 
In  the  month  of  July,  1823,  the  aged  pontiff  had  a  fall 
in  his  apartments  and  broke  his  thigh.    This  accident 
brought  on  inflammation,  and  be  died  Aug.  20.    He 
was  succeeded  by  Leo  XII  (q.  r.).    Thorwaldsen  was 
commisnoned  to  make  his  monument,  which  has  been 
placed  in  St.  Peter's.   Pius  VII  stands  prominent  among 
the  long  series  of  popes  for  his  exemplary  conduct  under 
adversity,  his  Christian  virtues,  and  his  general  benev- 
olence and  charity.  Free  from  nepotism,  virtuous,  mod- 
est, unassuming,  and  personally  disinterested,  he  was  a 
stanch,  though  temperate,  defender  of  the  rights  of  his 
see;  and  his  meek  bearing  and  unblemished  character 
engaged  on  his  side  the  sympathies  of  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world,  without  distinction  of  community  or  sect, 
during  the  long  struggle  with  his  gigantic  and  ungen- 
erous adversary.    A  selection  of  his  bulls,  breves,  etc., 
are  found  in  Roskovany,  Mtmum.  Cath,  pro  indfpenden^ 
Hapotegf.  eccL  Qumque  ecd,  (1847),  ii,  1  sq.    The  BulUt' 
rnim  Rotnanum  eonimuat  contains  in  vol.  xi  and  xii 
(Rom.  1846)  all  bulb  and  breves  till  1806.    See  Cohen, 
Pr«is  hisfor.  tur  Pie  VII  (Par.  1823);  Simon,  La  Vie 
poliHque  et  privee  de  Pie  VII  (ibid.  1824);  J^ger,  Le- 
betubuekreUmng  des  Pap$tes  Pius  VII  (Frkf.  1824) ;  Ar- 
tand  de  Montor,  Hist,  de  la  Vie  et  du  Pontificat  du  Pape 
Pie  VII  (3d  ed.  Par.  1839,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  and  Cardinal 
Pacca*8  Historical  Memoirs,  transL  into  Engl,  by  Sir 
George  Head  (Lond.  1850,  2  vols,  post  8vo) ;  the  Land, 
Ret,  1854,  pt.  ij,  p.  77;  Ranke,  Hist,  of  the  Papacy,  ii, 
311  sq.,  et  al.;  Bower,  Hist,  of  the  Popes,  vol.  viii;  Ch, 
Jovmal,  voL  vii;  Stud.  u.  Krif.  1867,  No.  i;  £nfflish 
Cyclop.  8.  v.,  of  which  article  M-e  have  largely  availed 
oofselves. 

PiiiB  Vm,  pope  of  Home,  was  bom  at  Cingoli,  in 
the  province  of  Ancona,  Italy,  Nov.  20, 1761.  His  orig- 
inal name  was  Francis  Xavier  CastiglionL  He  was 
the  friend  of  Pius  VII,  and  was  by  him  created  bishop 
of  Hontalto  in  1800,  and  elevated  to  the  cardinalate  in 
1816.  He  was  generally  regarded  as  the  most  learned 
canonist  of  the  papal  court.  He  was  desired  for  suc- 
cessor of  pope  hbo  XI L  During  Pius  YIII's  short  pon- 
tificate of  one  year  and  eight  months  (from  March  81, 
1S29  till  Nov.  30,  1830)  nothing  remarkable  occurred. 
He  warred  against  indifferentisro,  Bible  societies.  Free- 
masonry, and  all  secret  associations,  and  successfully  la- 
bored for  the  establishment  of  a  patriarchate  at  Constan- 
tinople for  the  United  Armenians.  He  deserves  to  be 
especially  commended  for  his  humane  efforts  with  Dom 
Pedro  of  Brazil  to  suppress  the  slave  traffic  and  system. 
His  bulls,  canons,  etc,  are  in  Roskovany,  Alonwnent.  Cath. 
ii,  292-317.  He  was  succeeded  by  pope  Gregory  XVI. 
See  ArUnd  de  Montor,  Hist,  du  Pape  Pie  VIII  (Par. 
1843);  Nodari,  VHa  Poni\fiaim  Pii  VI,  VII,  Leoms 
XII,  H  Pii  VIII  (Padua,  1840).    (J.  H.  W,) 

Plus  IX,  the  last  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  who  held 
both  temporal  and  spiritual  rule.  His  original  name 
was  Giovanni  Maria  Mastai  FerreUi.  He  Mras  of  noble 
parentage,  though  there  are  writers  claiming  him  to  be 
of  Jewish  descent  He  was  bom  at  Sinigaglia,  May  1 8, 
1792.  As  a  youth  he  was  distinguished  for  a  mild  dis- 
pontioii  and  for  his  works  of  charity.  While  still  a  child 
be  was  saved  from  drowning  by  a  poor  oonfadino,  who 
lived  to  see  him  seated  on  what  the  historian  Macaulay 
csUs  "  the  most  ancient  and  venerable  throne  of  Eu- 
rope." At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  went  to  Rome  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  the  body-guard  of  the  reigning 
pootiii;  Koa  VII.  An  epileptic  attack,  however,  pre- 
vented the  attainment  of  his  wishes,  and  he  entered 
a  religioaa  aeminary,  where  his  gentleness  and  devo- 
tioD  proved  the  foundation  of  his  future  distinction. 


While  at  Rome  he  lived  under  the  protection  of  an 
nnde,  an  officer  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of 
the  Vatican.  In  the  troubled  period  which  marked  the 
closing  days  of  Napoleon's  reign,  nnde  and  nephew  re- 
mo^'ed  to  their  estates  at  Sinigaglia.  On'  a  visit  which 
pope  Pius  VII  paid  this  place,  Mastai  was  presented  to 
his  holiness,  and  when  the  pontiff  was  again  able  to  re- 
turn to  Rome,  after  his  long  captivity  in  France,  the 
young  ecclesiastic  of  Sinigaglia  was  called  to  the  holy 
city.  In  the  meantime  hb  health  had  improved,  and 
he  was  able  to  prosecute  his  studies  uninterruptedly. 
By  invitation  of  cardinal  Odescalchi,  he  took  part  in  a 
mission  to  his  native  province,  and  when  he  returned 
was  made  deacon  in  1818.  He  obtained  a  personal  au- 
dience of  the  pontiff,  and  sought  a  dispensation  which 
would  allow  him  to  be  ordained  without  delay  to  the 
priesthood.  The  legend  sutes  that  his  holiness,  laying 
his  hands  on  the  young  aspirant,  gpranted  him  the  favor 
asked,  together  with  the  apostolic  blessing,  and  thus 
forever  cured  him  of  his  epilepsy.  Secular  writers  less 
anxious  to  paint  the  miraculous  manifestations  in  Pio 
Nono's  youthful  da3rs  declare  that  he  was  a  libertine, 
and  that,  stretched  upon  a  bed  of  sickness,  he  repented 
of  his  sins,  and,  by  a  life  of  abstinence  and  purity,  grad- 
ually recovered. 

In  1819  Mastai  received  priest's  orders,  and  first  ex- 
ercised the  sacerdotal  functions  in  the  hospital  of  San 
Giovanni  at  Rome — an  institution  founded  for  the  edu- 
cation of  poor  orphans.  He  was  assiduously  devoted  to 
his  ministerial  duties,  and  became  noted  for  his  charita- 
ble works  al^  In  1823  a  wider  field  openeil  to  him.  A 
canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Santiago,  in  Chili,  had  come 
to  Rome  to  request  of  the  pope  the  appointment  of  an 
apostolic  delegate  to  that  country,  and  when  roonsi- 
gnore  Muzi  had  been  given  this  position,  Mastai  was 
selected  to  accompany  him  as  auditor.  Two  years 
he  spent  in  South  America,  and  on  his  way  home  he 
also  visited  the  North,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
only  pope  that  ever  saw  America.  Report  will  have  it 
that  he  even  visited  a  body  of  Freemasons  in  Philadel- 
phia (see  Princeton  Rev.  [March,  1878],  p.  610).  Nor 
need  th is  surprise.  "  It  is  a  fact,"  says  Trollope, "  which 
may  be  relied  on,  that — of  course  in  the  days  before  he 
became  a  priest,  or  had  thought  of  ever  becoming  one 
— Pius  IX  had  been  a  member  of  a  lodge — or  a  vendet- 
ta, as  the  term  waS'— of  Carbonari"  This  was  a  secret 
society,  originally  of  charcoal-burners  (as  the  name 
signifies),  who  were  opposed  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
times.  In  the  summer  of  1825  Mastai  was  taken 
into  the  household  of  pope  Leo  XII  as  domestic  prel- 
ate. He  became  a  favorite  with  the  pontiff,  and  in 
December  was  made  superintendent  of  the  hospital  of 
St.  Michael,  founded  two  centuries  ago  by  Innocent  X, 
and  comprising  at  this  time  not  only  a  hospital  for  the 
sick,  but  a  retreat  for  the  aged,  a  refuge  for  boys,  a  house 
for  magdalens,  a  home  for  virtuous  girls,  and  a  school 
of  arts  and  industries.  When  he  assumed  the  presi- 
dency of  this  vast  and  complicated  institution  it  was  on 
the  decline.  He  reorganized  every  department  of  the 
hospital,  repaired  its  dilapidated  revenues,  extended  the 
range  of  its  charities,  and  in  less  than  two  years  brought 
order  out  of  the  confusion — by  the  sacrifice,  however,  of 
his  own  patrimony.  He  also  preached  much  and  ob- 
tained great  distinction  as  a  pulpit  orator. 

In  1829  Spoleto  needed  an  archbishop.  The  political 
agitation  was  great  throughout  Italy.  The  approach 
of  the  disturbances  which  crowded  the  year  1830  was 
manifest  in  a  thousand  waya.  The  ecclesiastics,  in  or- 
der to  be  all-powerful  and  sufiicient  for  the  struggle, 
needed  more  than  ordinary  experience.  A  policy  of 
anxious,  irritated,  and,  at  the  same  time,  irritating  re- 
pression had  proved  a  failure.  Mastai  Ferretti  was 
young  enough  to  avoid  falling  into  this  error  of  his  sen- 
iors, and  as  he  had  gained  much  political  sagacity  in  his 
semipolitico- religious  mission  across  the  sea,  he  was 
selected  for  the  vacant  archiepiscopal  chair.  He  quickly 
perceived  that  he  must  abandon  the  old  receipts  of  the 
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prison  and  the  executioneri  and  by  a  wise  rule  main- 
tained perfect  order  in  the  midst  of  general  diatarbance. 
While  all  Italy  was  in  arms,  the  little  archbishopric  of 
Spoleto  remained  peaceful.  When  suddenly  5000  in- 
surgents caole  there  to  seek  refuge  from  the  pursuing 
Austrians,  be  dealt  so  kindly  and  judiciously  with  them 
that  he  induced  them  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  sub- 
mit to  authority;  and  when  the  civil  authority  of  the 
city  submitted  to  him  the  lists  of  these  insurgents,  he 
tossed  them  into  the  fire,  instead  of  forwarding  them  to 
Rome.  Gregory  XVI  and  his  court  were  displeased  and 
indignant  at  such  procedure.  Mastai  was  summoned  to 
Rome  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct;  but  he  suc- 
ceeded without  much  difficulty  in  persuading  Gregory 
that  if  their  enemies  could  be  put  down  without  puuish- 
meuta,  which  left  a  fresh  store  of  hatreds  behind,  it  was 
all  the  better.  Mastai's  enemies  said  that  his  conduct 
towards  the  persecuted  liberal  party  was  not  altogether 
straightforward  and  consistent,  and  that  he  even  in 
those  early  days  showed  a  certain  tendency  to  run  with 
the  hare  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  hunting  with  the 
hounds.  The  archbishop  certainly  succeeded  finally  in 
obtaining  the  approbation  of  hta  holiness,  for  on  Dec  17, 
1832,  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Imola — a  very  im- 
portant promotion,  because  it  is  understood  that  this  bish* 
opric  is  a  stepping-stone  to  the  cardinalate.  Bf  astai  had 
not  only  proved  his  political  sagacity,  but  his  religious 
fer\'or  and  purity  of  life  gave  a  most  dignified  position  to 
the  churchmen  of  the  diocese  of  Spoleto,  as  well  as  later 
to  that  of  Imola.  Particularly  was  he  noted  for  his  char- 
ity and  readiness  to  aid  all  good  works,  both  public  and 
private.  The  disturbed  times  required  such  ecclesias- 
tics. It  gave  authority  to  the  sees  and  influence  to  the 
pontificate.  How  well  the  pope  appreciated  Mastai  is 
made  apparent  in  his  selection,  a  short  time  after,  as  apos- 
tolic nuncio  to  Naples.  He  so  ably  dischaiged  his  mia- 
sion  that  he  was  rewarded  with  the  cardinalate  by  se- 
cret conclave  in  1839,  though  he  did  not  receive  the 
purple  robe  until  the  year  after.  He  was  yet  compara- 
tively a  young  man.  There  were  many  far  his  seniors 
in  the  college  of  cardinals.  Certainly  no  one  dreamed 
that  the  bestowal  of  the  red  hat  upon  Mastai  Ferret  ti 
was  likely  to  bring  him  the  tiara  soon. 

In  1846  Gregory  XVI  died.  When  the  news  from 
Rome  came  to  the  archbishop-cardinal  of  Imola,  he  de- 
layed to  celebrate  first  the  obsequies  of  the  dead  pope. 
Apparently  he  was  in  no  haste  to  get  to  Rome ;  yet  those 
who  were  close  observers  and  less  friendly  say  that  he 
bad  an  eye  to  the  papal  throne  from  the  moment  of  his 
elevation  to  the  cardinalate,  and  that  he  prudently  for- 
bore ever  after  to  identify  himself  with  the  court  of  Greg- 
ory. There  were  two  parties  in  the  conclave.  Each  of 
these  sought  in  the  new  pontiff  the  representative  of 
their  ideas.  The  one  party,  confined  to  the  Jesuits  and 
headed  by  Lambruschini—himself  an  aspirant  for  the 
vacant  chair — determined  to  maintain  the  papacy  of 
medieval  times;  the  other  party,  moderately  liberal, 
made  up  of  better  men  than  the  Jesuits,  yet  also  de- 
voted to  the  fabric  of  mediieval  times,  but  with  some 
show  of  concession  to  modem  ideas,  were  disposed  to 
compromise  on  a  moderate  man,  and  selected  the  virtu- 
ous Bianchi,  the  Dominican  who  never  doffed  the  dress 
of  his  order  for  the  purple  robe,  though  he  accepted  its 
honors  and  eschewed  the  Austrian  policy  of  the  late  pon- 
tificate. Outaide  of  the  conclave,  however,  there  was  a 
small  but  enthusiastic  fact  ion,  called  ^*  Young  Italy,"  re- 
solved to  have  a  liberal  pope,  and  they  fastened  upon 
the  young  cardinal  who  had  espoused  the  Italian  cause 
and  had  been  a  liberal  in  his  past  history.  No  one  out- 
side of  the  conclave  imagined,  when,  on  the  14th  of  June, 
it  convened,  that  the  party  at  whose  simple  mention  the 
**  holy"  men  were  accustomed  to  cross  themselves  would 
be  successful.  The  only  hope  was  in  the  popular  en- 
thusiasm, which  ran  so  high  that  there  was  hope  the  vox 
popuU  might  possibly  be  turned  into  the  vox  Deu  On 
the  very  first  vote  Lambnischini  received  fifteen  votes 
and  Mastai  thirteen.     On  the  afternoon  of  the  16th 


Mastai  received  on  the  fourth  ballot  thirty-aix  votes — 
making,  of  the  fifty-two  present,  more  than  the  necessary 
two  thirds — ^when  the  assembly  rose  as  one  man  to  con- 
firm the  choice  by  unanimous  acclamation.  Young 
Italy  had  conquered  against  all  the  Jesuit  machinations. 
But  it  was  well  that  it  was  done  so  soon ;  for  as  Mastai 
—now  Pius  IX— was  bestowing  his  benediction  (Urbi 
et  orln)  from  the  balcony  of  St  Peter's,  an  Austrian  cai^ 
dinal  drove  into  the  Piazza  with  smoking  post-horses 
and  a  "  veto"  from  Vienna. 

Various  incidents  in  the  reign  of  Pio  Nono*s  predeces- 
sor had  given  rise  to  the  wildest  agitation  in  diplomatic 
circles.  In  1845  there  occurred  the  rising  in  the  Ro- 
magna,  which,  when  suppressed,  revived  in  a  far  more 
effective  shape  in  the  famous  pamphlet,  /  Can  ddU  Ro- 
fnagne^  which  circulated  as  the  testament  of  a  new  po- 
litical gospel  throughout  the  peninsula.  Then  there 
came  the  memorable  visit  of  the  czar  Nicholas  to  Rome, 
and  those  interviews  in  M'hich  the  pope  had  dared  to 
protest  to  the  dreaded  autocrat  against  the  treatment  to 
which  he  subjected  the  Romish  Chureh  in  Russia.  The 
interest  excited  in  the  political  world  was  very  great, 
for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  religious  agitation  in  Poland 
had  assumed  serious  proportions,  while,  on  the  other, 
speculation  was  stimulated  by  the  mystery  surrounding 
this  interview,  at  which  only  two  witnesses  had  been 
present  (cardinal  Acton  and  Mr.  Boutevieff,  the  Russian 
minister  at  Rome).  Finally,  there  came  as  French  am- 
bassador M.  Rossi,  a  bom  subject  of  the  pope — a  fugitive 
professor  from  Bologna,  and  a  notoriously  compromised 
liberal — avowedly  to  obtain  from  the  holy  see  its  con- 
currence with  the  principles  of  free  education,  then  advo- 
cated in  France,  and  ita  compliance  with  the  desire  of  the 
French  govemment  for  the  reduction  within  moderate 
limits  of  the  establishments  that  had  been  opened  in 
France,  more  or  less  clandestinely,  by  the  Jesuits.  All 
these  circumstances  had  brought  about  a  degree  of  agi- 
tation which  was  acknowledged  by  all  who  had  not 
some  special  interest  in  speaking  against  the  troth. 
Gregory  XVI  had  lived  in  hourly  dread  of  revolution- 
ary upheaval,  and  in  constant  fear  of  absolute  neglect  by 
the  European  states.  He  had  always  kept  in  his  drawer 
a  document  empowering  the  cardinals,  on  his  demise,  to 
proceed  to  immediate  election,  if  they  saw  danger  to  the 
free  action  of  the  conclave.  Such  times  needed  a  popu- 
lar priest  in  the  pontificate.  But  Mastai  disappointed 
both  his  friends  and  his  enemies — the  former  so  sordv 
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that  they  were  weakened  beyond  the  possibility  of 
recovery ;  the  latter,  by  his  forming  an  alliance  with 
them,  and  bv  the  execution  of  schemes  which  thev  had 
never  dreamed  could  be  executed,  even  if  Lambnischini 
himself  had  been  in  the  papal  chair.  Pio  Nono  proved 
an  impulsive,  good-natured  man,  but  ignorant  and  su- 
perstitious, vain  and  impetuous,  weak  and  obstinate, 
without  a  mind  of  his  own  or  settled  policy.  His  re* 
forms  were,  in  reality,  of  little  value.  The  best  of  them 
— those  devoid  of  any  political  significance— projects  to 
regulate  the  finances,  to  reform  the  administration  of 
justice,  to  introduce  railways,  to  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Campagna— brougiit  about  merely  a  tempo- 
rary improvement.  The  political  measures  were  equal- 
ly short-lived  in  their  results,  and,  besides,  were  a  bur- 
lesque on  liberalism.  Thus  in  March,  1847,  an  edict  of 
the  press  was  published  with  the  intention  of  removini; 
some  of  the  restrictions  under  which  it  had  labored  till 
then;  but  strong  hints  were  given  as  to  the  subjects 
which  the  govemment  would  allow  to  be  discussed,  and 
a  censorship  remained  established  in  full  force.  The 
same  year  witnessed  the  institution  of  the  ConncAa,  un- 
der the  presidency  of  GizzL  This  seemed  like  conces- 
sion to  popular  demands,  but  the  whole  thing  was  a 
farce ;  the  memben  were  chosen  by  the  pope,  and  the 
functions  of  the  council  of  the  most  limited  nature.  Its 
duty  was  to  give  an  opinion  when  called  upon,  leaving 
it  to  the  pope  to  act  upon  the  proffered  advice  or  to  do 
otherwise.  In  1848  appeared  the  famous  itahUo  creat- 
ing a  high  council  and  a  chamber  of  deputies,  as  the 
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triamph  of  ooastitntiooaluni.    But  the  chunben  were 
forbidilen  to  propose  any  Uw  on  ecclesiasiical  or  mixed 
■flkin,  and  every  measure  had  to  be  submitted  to  the 
pope  in  a  secret  consistory,  with  the  absolute  right  of 
▼eta    When  the  national  crusade  was  inaugurated  in 
1847y  under  the  leadership  of  prince  Charles  Albert,  of 
the  house  of  Savoy— the  grandfather  of  the  present  king 
of  Italy — the  pope  went  with  the  multitude.    The  Ul* 
tramontanes,  of  course,  broke  out  against  this  manifest 
liberalism  of  the  pontiff,  but  it  only  needed  a  little  strat- 
egy on  their  part,  and  he  was  at  Uieir  bidding.    When 
his  trusted  adviser,  count  Rossi,  was  assassinated  at  the 
door  of  the  Council  of  State,  Pius  IX  as  rapidly  retraced 
his  steps  as  he  had  advanced,  and  now  unreservedly 
gave  himself  over  to  those  very  Jesuits  who  had  plot- 
ted the  death  of  his  minister,  that  the  liberals  might  be 
charged  with  desperate  motives.   Accordingly,  the  pope, 
on  the  29th  of  April,  1848 — his  ministry,  who  had  coun- 
selled that  the  abandonment  of  the  people  "  would  most 
seriously  compromise  the  temporal  dominion  of  the  holy 
see,"  having  left  him— issued,  in  the  form  of  an  allocu- 
tion addressed  to  the  cardinals,  that  celebrated  paper 
which  put  an  end  at  once  and  forever  to  the  brief  season 
of  popularity  and  affection  of  his  subjects  in  which  he 
had  basked.    The  first  words  of  it  declare  the  intentions 
of  the  Holy  See  **  not  to  deviate  from  the  institutions 
of  our  predecessors."    Then  it  goes  on  to  state  that  evil- 
minded  men  had  made  it  believed  that  the  pope  had  en- 
couraged the  Italians  in  their  revolutionary  aspirations, 
and  had  endeavored  to  make  his  conduct  in  this  respect 
a  means  of  stirring  up  schism  in  Germany.     The  paper 
finally  warns  all  the  Italians  against  any  such  designs 
or  sspirations,  enjoining  them  to  remain  docile  subjects 
to  their  princes.   This  "  allocution"  fell  like  a  bombshell 
in  the  midst  of  the  liberal  party.    The  dismay,  the 
disappointment,  the  rage,  were  indescribable.    Many 
had  been  led — some  of  the  princes  of  Italy  among  the 
number — to  compromise  themtelves  in  a  way  they 
would  not  have  done  had  they  not  supposed  that  the 
pontiff  waa  at  the  head  of  the  liberal  movement.    This 
terrible  announcement  was  made,  too,  when  already  the 
papal  troops  had  passed  the  frontier  of  the  States  of 
the  Church  and  joined  the  forces  marching  against  the 
Aostrians;  so  that  these  betrayed  men  were  left  to  be 
treated  by  the  Austrian  soldiery  as  mere  rebels  and 
brigandSL     The  king  of  Sardinia  and  the  grand  duke 
of  Tuscany  were  equally  placed  in  a  most  painful  pre- 
dicament by  this  sudden  tergiversation  of  Pius  IX. 
They  acted,  as  is  well  known,  differently  in  the  difficul- 
ty.   The  king  did  not  turn  back  from  the  plough  to 
which  he  had  put  his  hand.    The  weak  grand  duke 
made  haste  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  pontiff,  .and  cast  in 
his  lot  with  him  and  with  the  Austrians.    Such  vacilla- 
tioo  could  not  be  other  than  destructive.    When  the 
hurricanes  which  swept  over  the  political  fabric  of  Eu- 
rope reached  the  Italian  shores,  Rome's  prince  was  the 
first  to  feel  its  severest  touch.    In  France  the  citizen- 
king  was  forced  to  exile ;  in  Rome  the  citizen-pope  suf- 
fered a  like  fate,  and  with  this  hegira  from  the  Quirinal 
to  Gaeta  terminates  Pio  Nono's  comedy  of  liberalism. 
The  story  of  Pio  Kono's  exti:iu)rdinary  hegira  we  can- 
not detail.    Suffice  it  to  say  that  Pio  Nono's  exit  from 
Rome  was  made  with  the  aid  of  the  Bavarian  minister, 
and  at  Gaeta  he  was  received  with  great  honor  by  the 
king  of  Naples,  who  persuaded  the  pope  to  abandon  his 
original  intention  of  going  to  the  Balearic  Islands.    He 
now  enjoyed  the  sympathy  of  the  reactionists  all  over 
the  world  who  had  looked  so  coldly  upon  his  early  ef- 
forts at  reform,  but  gained,  of  course,  the  execrations  of 
the  liberals,  whose  cause  he  had  abandoned.    Rome,  left 
without  a  ruler,  bloomed  into  a  republic.  The  pope  pro- 
tested against  all  its  acts,  and  summoned  the  Catholic 
world  to  put  it  down.   It  was  France  which,  having  dis- 
grsoed  herself  by  the  election  of  a  Bonaparte  as  presi- 
dent, was  condemned  to  finish  her  story  of  crime  and 
hnmiliation  by  throttling  the  Roman  republic  and  re- 
storing the  temporal  authority  of  the  papacy.    French 


troops  landed  at  Civita  Vecchia  on  the  26th  of  April, 
1849,  and  besieged  the  capital,  while  the  Austrians  en- 
tered Italy  from  the  north  and  the  Spaniards  from  the 
south.  The  capital  surrendered  on  the  1st  of  July ;  and 
pending  the  return  of  the  pope — which'  did  not  take 
place  until  next  year — ^the  government  was  carried  on 
by  a  papal  commission,  a  council  of  state,  a  council  of 
finances,  and  provincial  councils.  The  pope  returned 
in  April,  1850,  surrounded  by  the  bayonets  of  a  French 
army, "  to  a  capital  torn  and  ravaged  by  bombardment, 
and  drenched  in  the  blood  of  his  own  subjects,  slain  for 
the  crime  of  taking  up  and  carrying  on  the  government 
which  he  had  abdicated."  His  first  act  was  the  perfidy 
of  destroying  the  constitution  of  chartered  rights  which 
he  had  guaranteed  to  his  subjects.  His  second  act  was 
the  granting  of  a  mock  amnesty,  the  exceptions  to 
which  were  so  framed  as  to  put  well-nigh  the  whole 
population  under  ban.  The  glutted  prisons,  which  it 
had  been  his  delight  to  empty  at  his  first  accession,  filled 
up  again  as  before.  The  Inquisition  recommenced  its 
sacred  labors.  Five  hundred  citizens  were  shot  or  de- 
capitated and  thirty  thousand  proscribed.  Tribunals 
were  established  which  condemned  without  trial,  and 
without  even  open  accusation.  Speech  was  gagged,  the 
press  was  muzzled,  the  Bible  was  prohibited.  The  stir- 
ring of  resistance,  provoked  by  excess  of  tyranny,  was 
sei»9d  as  the  pretext  of  wanton  barbarity;  and  the  kind- 
hearted  philanthropist  of  1846  became  an  avenger  at 
Perugia  in  1859 — a  sad  and  black  story,  on  which  it  is 
rather  the  province  of  the  secular  historian  to  dwell. 
In  1868,  the  Austrians  broke  the  concordat  and  de- 
clared their  spiritual  emancipation.  The  year  after, 
queen  Isabella  was  driven  out  of  Spain,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  people  refused  to  be  bound  by  any  previous 
treaties  with  the  papacy.  In  1870,  finally,  the  war  with 
Prussia  destroyed  the  empire  in  France,  and  with  the 
fall  of  Napoleon  not  only  the  French  refused  to  be  )x>und 
to  Rome,  but  the  gates  of  the  Eternal  City  opened  to  all 
Italy.  Previous  to  the  entry  of  the  Italian  troops,  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel  wrote  to  Pio  Nono  a  most  dutiful  and  sub- 
missive letter,  offering  terms  of  establishment  in  Rome 
which  would  guarantee  his  entire  spiritual  freedom  and 
authority,  to  which  his  holiness  made  characteristic  re- 
ply— the  most  extraordinary  defiance  ever  nttered  in 
such  extremity.  Though  the  king  might  after  this  have 
taken  matters  in  his  own  hand,  he  yet  accepted  an  obe- 
dient relation  to  the  Church,  and  caused  Parliament  to 
guarantee  the  liberty  of  the  Church  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  sovereign  pontiff  on  May  18, 1871.  Not- 
withstanding all  efforts  of  Victor  Emmanuel  for  peace, 
the  pope  sternly  persisted  in  his  firm  protest  against 
the  inevitable  change  of  things.  He  steadily  refused 
to  receive  the  Sardinian  princes,,  or  to  enter  into  any 
arrangement  with  them.  He  yielded  merely  to  force, 
and  evidently  enjoyed  his  martyrdom  much  more  than 
Emmanuel  did  his  victor}*.  For  the  first  year  after 
his  dethronement,  the  pope  talked  of  various  changes 
of  residence— of  Malta,  of  Avignon,  and  even  of  St. 
Louis.  But  this  was  probably  never  serious.  His  great 
age  prevented  any  such  adventure,  if  there  were  no  other 
reasons  against  it.  He  lived  retire<l  in  the  Vatican,  and 
called  himself  a  prisoner.  On  the  8d  of  June,  1877,  the 
Romish  Church  celebrated  the  fif(ieili  anniversary*  of 
his  episcopate,  and  on  Feb.  7, 1878,  he  died,  after  a  pro- 
tracted dropsical  illness. 

Pio  Nono's  name  will  always  be  prominent  among  Ro- 
man pontif&i.  His  long  reign  proved  a  contradiction  of 
the  traditional  words  uttered  at  hu  coronation — Non  n- 
debis  annot  Petri,  Beside^  his  interest  in  arch«ological 
pursuits,  and  the  care  he  took  in  aiding  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  various  monuments  of  Rome  and  in  the  em- 
bellishing of  her  churche^  will  hand  his  name  down  to 
remote  generations.  On  the  Forum,  on  the  Coliseum,  on 
fountains  and  in  basilicas,  the  name  of  Pius  IX  is  carved 
on  large  marble  slabs,  recording  the  part  he  has  taken 
in  preserving  old  structures  from  decay  or  in  building 
new  ones.    In  the  tribune  of  the  grand  basilica  of  San 
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Paolo-faori-Ie-mara  there  is  a  memorifll  of  one  of  the 
proadest  moments  of  Pio  Kono's  life.  An  expensive 
and  elegant  memorial  is  that  placed  in  1871  over  the 
well-known  bronze  statue  of  St  Peter.  Those  who  de- 
sire to  study  its  details  are  referred  to  the  pages  of  the 
Citnlta  CcUtolica, 

In  1847  he  began  the  reform  of  the  great  religious 
bodies.  On  June  17  he  appointed  a  commission  to 
inquire  into  the  laxity  of  discipline  in  religious  com- 
munities, and  in  the  issue  he  so  modified  the  constitu- 
tions of  several  as  to  make  the  period  of  probation 
more  protracted,  and  to  raise  among  all  the  standard  of 
discipline  and  intellectiuU  training.  The  missions  of 
the  Church  were  also  strengthened,  being  carried  for- 
ward in  partibu$  infideHumf  and  great  hierarchies,  in 
lands  formerly  heathen  or  Protestant^  were  added  to  the 
vast  clergy  that  owned  "  the  Latin  obedience."  Thus 
he  provide<l  by  brief  of  1860  for  the  ecclesiastical  gov- 
ernment of  England,  dividing  that  country  into  one 
metropolitan  and  twelve  episcopal  sees ;  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  pastoral  letter  of  cardinal  Wiseman,  on  his  ap- 
pointment as  archbishop  of  Westminster,  exulting  in  the 
supposed  triumph  of  his  Church  in  the  land  which  had 
been  the  home  of  the  Reformation  for  three  centuries. 
Then  he  created  in  this  country  a  vast  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  by  elevating  to  the  cardinalate  the  archbishop 
of  New  York  in  1876,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  the  hierarchy  in  Scotland,  which  was  ef- 
fected in  1878.  Finally,  in  1864,  without  advice  of  a 
council,  he  ventured  the  utterance  of  a  new  dogma 
—the  immcuuUUe  conception  (q.  v.)  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
— and  the  audacious  promulgation,  in  1864,  of  the  bull 
Quanta  Cura,  which,  with  its  accompanying  ''Syl- 
labus*' of  damnable  errors,  was  simply  an  attack  on  free 
governments  and  civilization  itself,  and  rivalled  the 
spirit  and  times  of  Hildebrand,  the  ecclesiastical  abso- 
lutism of  the  11th  century.  The  consecration  of  these 
acts  in  the  Vatican  Council  of  1870  by  the  decree  of  /n- 
faUibUity  (q.  v.)  was  the  logical  completion  of  the  Ro- 
mish system  and  of  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IX.  The 
disturbances  which  have  grown  out  of  these  steps  are 
detailed  in  Old  Catholicism,  etc.  One  of  the  foulest 
blots  on  the  pages  of  history  regarding  his  reign  is  the 
forcible  conversion  of  the  Jew  boy  Mortara,  and  of  a  piece 
with  this  is  the  abject  condition  of  the  Hebrews  at 
Rome,  where  the  walls  of  the  Ghetto  were  only  removed 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Italian  power.  The  pri- 
vate life  of  the  pope  was  marked  by  great  simplicity 
of  habits. 

See  Balleydier,  Hisloire  de  la  RtvoL  de  Rome  (Lyons, 
1851, 2  vols.  8yo) ;  Maguire,  Romej  its  Ruler  and  its  Intti- 
tutioM  (Ix)nd.  1859) ;  Saint-Alvin,  Pie  IX  (Paris,  18G0) : 
Pius  IX:  the  Story  of  his  Life  (Lond.  1875,  2  vols! 
8vo) ;  TroUope,  Pope  Pius  IX  (ibid.  1877, 2  vols.  8vo) ; 
LegRCj  Growth  of  the  Temporal  Power  of  the  Papacy 
(ibid.  1870);  also.  Life  of  Pius  IX  (ibid.  1875,  8vo); 
Hitchmann,  Biog.  of  Pius  IX  (ibid.  1878, 12rao);  New 
York  Tribune,  Feb.  8, 1878 ;  Christian  Union,  vol.  xvii. 
No.  7;  Christian  Advocate,  Feb.  1878;  Thompson,  The 
Papacy  and  the  CivU  Power  (N.  Y.  1877, 12mo) ;  Prince- 
ton  Review,  March,  1878.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Plus  Societies.  The  stormy  years  of  1848  and 
1849  brought  great  hopes  and  great  dangers  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  of  Germany,  especially  the  hope 
of  entire  emancipation  from  the  State,  and  the  danger 
of  enslavement  to  the  despotism  of  a  liberalism  hostile 
to  the  Church.  But  its  representatives  kne^v  how  to 
steer  skilfuUv  between  the  Scvlla  and  Charvbdis.  In 
November,  1848,  the  German  bishops  of  the  Romish 
body  assembled  at  WUrzburg,  to  consult  together  con- 
cerning the  best  means  to  proceed  in  this  critical  period. 
Unvarying  faithfulness  to  the  papacy  was  the  first  point 
settled ;  voluntary  co-operation  with  the  ''  political  re- 
generation" of  the  fatherland,  the  second ;  thankful  ac- 
ceptance of  the  promise  of  unconditional  freedom  of 
tenscience  (in  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  Frankfort 
Parliament),  in  order  to  accomplish  the  most  complete 


independence  of  the  Church  and  ahaolote  control  of 
national  education,  from  the  elementary  to  the  high 
schools,  the  third.  Shortly  before  this,  however,  an  or- 
ganization of  far-reaching  significance  had  been  effect- 
ed, in  which  also — and  prominently — the  laity  were  to 
co-operate,  viz.,  the  Pius  Society,  a  Roman  Catholic 
counterpart  of  the  Protestant  Church  Diet  (q.  v.).  Soon 
after  the  revolutionary  struggles  of  March,  unions  were 
formed  at  several  places  in  Germany  having  for  their 
object  the  protection  and  advancement  of  Roman  Cath- 
olic interests.  At  the  anniversary  of  the  building  of 
the  cathedral  at  Cologne,  in  August,  1848,  the  members 
of  several  of  these  unions  met  together  and  resolved 
upon  a  general  convocation,  in  October,  1848,  at  May- 
ence,  where  the  firet  union  of  this  kind  was  formed, 
under  the  name  of  Pius  Society,  Here  all  the  single 
unions  were  formed  into  a  great  collective  union  under 
the  name  of  "  Catholic  Union  of  Germany  ;*'  although 
in  practice  the  shorter  name  of  Pius  Society  has  been 
preferred.  To  direct  the  business  of  the  collective 
union,  one  of  the  angle  unions  was  to  be  chosen  every 
time  from  the  annual  general  convention,  which  was 
called  ''  Vorort*'  The  object  of  the  union  was  **  the 
obtaining  and  maintenance  of  the  freedom  of  the  Church 
and  control  of  the  same  over  the  schools ;  national  cult- 
ure in  the  Roman  Catholic  spirit  and  practice  of  Chris- 
tian mercy ;  as  fundamental  law,  obedience  to  the  pope 
and  to  the  episcopate ;  pacific  posture  towards  the  State 
and  towards  every  existing  form  of  government,  so  far 
as  the  rights  of  the  Church  were  uot  thereby  preju- 
diced; and  defensive,  not  aggressive,  posture  towards 
the  non-Catholic  confessions.  The  Virgin  Mary  waa 
chosen  as  patroness  of  the  union,  and  every  member 
bound  himself  to  repeat  a  daily  Paternoster  and  Ave 
Maria  to  further  the  objects  of  the  union."  The  first 
general  assembly,  which  was  held  at  Mayenoe  in  1848, 
was  represented  by  eighty-three  different  societies ;  and 
a  letter  received  from  the  pope  (Feb.,  1849),  in  which  he 
gave  his  approbation  and  blessing  to  this  union,  only 
strengthened  the  movement,  and  gave  not  only  author- 
ity, but  also  the  name.  A  second  assembly  was  held  at 
Breslau,  where  the  papal  letter  was  received,  and  where 
the  assembly  openly  expressed  it  that  "a  united  Ger- 
many was  only  possible  with  a  Catholic  Christianity.^ 
Here  a  new  society  was  also  organized,  the  Vincenlius 
Society,  for  missionary  work  at  home.  The  third  gen- 
eral assembly  was  held  at  Regensbuig  (October,  1849). 
Here,  besides  the  organization  of  the  Bonifacius  Sod" 
ety,  a  paper  was  started,  KathoUscher  Vereinsbote  fur 
das  deutstAe  Reich,  in  the  interest  of  all  societies  organ- 
ized in  the  spirit  of  the  Hus  societies.  Every  year 
new  societies  of  like  tendency  and  spirit  were  organ- 
ized, till  in  the  year  1851  the  number  was  so  great 
that  the  original  Pius  societies,  with  the  now-existing 
branch  associations,  were  finally  amalgamated  into  one, 
as  all  were  only  serving  one  purpose—the  advancement 
of  ultramontanism  in  German}'.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all 
these  efforts,  the  seventh  general  assembly,  held  at  Vi- 
enna (Sept.,  1853),  was  forced  Xo  acknowledge  that  it  had 
not  succeeded  in  attracting  the  masses,  for  only  the  same 
faces  were  present*  The.  meeting  at  Cologne  in  1864 
became  discordant,  because  the  committee  refused  to 
give  the  Prussian  government  a  guarantee  of  abstinence 
from  political  utterances  and  confessional  polemics.  The 
ninth  general  assembly,  held  at  Salzburg  in  1857,  was 
a  living  *'  testimonium  paupertatis,"  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  world  exhibited  to  the  union.  Little  was  felt 
here  of  important  men,  deeds,  and  speeches.  The 
cathedral  capitular  Himiobcn  of  Mayencc,  the  '^real 
miles  gloriosus  of  the  meeting,"  uttered  hectoring  fan- 
faronades about  the  glorious  victories  of  Roman  Catholi- 
cism in  Germany,  and  expressed  the  confident  hope,  in 
regard  to  the  forty  new  Protestant  churches  bmlt  by  the 
Gusta^nis  Adolphus  Union,  that  these  would  shortly 
again  bo  cast  out  into  the  garden  of  rejected  stonest 
^  Harleqtunades  also  were  not  wanting.  Prof.  Kreitzer« 
of  Cologne,  e.  g.,  comforted  those  present  in  regard  to 
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the  chaige  of  ultmnonUnism  with  the  prorerh,  *  There 
flUnds  the  ox  at  the  mountain ;'  from  which  it  follows 
inoDotestably  that  the  oxen  are  the  real  CismontaneSi  be- 
came they  are  not  able  to  pan  over  the  mountain ;  and 
as  regards  the  papacy,  it  is  evident  that  Christ  himself, 
who  called  upon  his  Father  on  the  cross,  was  a  papist; 
indeed,  every  man  is  a  bom  papist,  because  the  child 
lisps '  papa'  already  in  the  cradle ;  and  other  such  comical 
things.*'  As  a  change,  it  was  also  greatly  lamented  that 
two  hundred  and  aeven  large  and  twelve  hundred  and 
thirty-four  small  journals  were  in  the  service  of  the 
Protestants  of  Germany,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Roman  Catholics  had  only  six  large  and  eighty-one 
small  ones. 

The  tenth  general  assembly  was  held  at  Cologne 
(September,  1868).  All  agreed  that  the  results  hith- 
erto achieved  were  satisfactory.  In  general,  the  de- 
portment of  this  conference  was  more  dignified,  the 
contents  of  its  qieeches  more  important,  than  those  of 
the  former  years.  **  Still  the  jester  Himioben  was  not 
wanting  this  time  also.  He  exhorted  the  women  to 
form  Parament  unions,  and  informed  them  that  the  first 
union  of  this  kind  was  formed  in  the  year  33  after 
Christ,  in  consequence  of  the  first  secularization,  when 
the  aoldiem  cast  lots  for  the  garment  of  the  Saviour, 
which  he  had  worn  the  evening  previous  as  a  chasuble 
at  the  first  celebration  of  the  mass.  Indeed,  we  can  even 
go  fiirther  back  than  this :  Mary,  who  made  swaddling- 
bands  for  the  child  Jesus,  was  the  proper  originator  of 
the  union.  After  being  edified  with  such  trifles,  but 
also  hearing  many  important  truths,  especially  concern- 
ing the  study  of  history  and  the  musiod  culture  of  the 
young,  the  meeting  was  closed  by  consecrating  the 
pillar  of  Uaiy  built  at  Cologne  in  honor  of  the  im- 
maculate conception/'  The  eleventh  annual  conference, 
which  was  held  at  Freiburg  in  1859,  expressed  the  hope 
that  soon  all  Germany  will  be  brought  back  within  the 
pale  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church ;  while  the  twelfth, 
held  at  Prague  in  1860,  lamented  over  the  wounds  which 
were  inflicted  upon  the  papacy  in  that  same  year.  The 
thirteenth  general  meeting,  held  at  Munich  in  1861,  ex- 
tolled the  virtues  of  the  holy  father,  and  declared  the 
robbing  of  the  pope*s  tenitory  to  be  a  robbery  of  God. 
The  seventeenth,  which  was  held  at  Treves  in  1865, 
praised  the  encyclica  published  in  1864  in  the  bull 
**  Quanta  curs'*  as  the  greatest  deed  of  the  19th  century; 
proooonced  John  Goerres  (q.  v.)  as  the  greatest  German, 
and  the  holy  coat  at  Treves  as  the  symbol  of  Catholic 
unity.  In  this  tenor  it  went  on.  "  Half  childish,  half 
tpieeoisfa  remained  the  rest  of  the  meetings,  until 
the  day  at  Brealau,  in  1872,  when  humor  gave  place  to 
rage,  naivete  to  fanaticism,  and  the  ostensible  peace- 
policy  to  the  ringing  of  the  alarm-bell*'  (Kurta). 

The  moet  prominent  societies  in  connection  with  the 
original  I^us  societies  are  the  Bott^facws  unions  for  the 
support  of  needy  Roman  Catholic  congregations  in  Prot- 
estant Germany  (an  imitation  of  the  Guatavns  Adolphus 
Uoion) ;  the  Ckarle9  Borromeo  unions,  to  spread  good 
fioman  Catholic  writings;  the  Vinoentiut  and  Elizabeth 
unions,  for  visiting  the  sick  and  taking  care  of  the  poor ; 
the  Journeymen  oniona  (founded  by  Kolping,  of  Elber- 
feld,  in  1846),  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal  sustenance 
oC  jonmevmen;  the  unions  of  The  Holy  Childhood  of 
JtMMM^  composed  chiefly  of  children,  who  contribute 
monthly  five  pennies  for  the  salvation  of  exposed  hea- 
then children  (especially  in  China),  and  daily  pray  an 
Ave  Maria  for  them.  These  are  the  most  prominent 
organizations  in  the  service  of  the  hierarchy,  and  are 
found  all  over  the  world.  In  the  United  States  there 
is  hardly  a  large  town  in  which  one  or  the  other  of 
these  societies  is  not  to  be  found.  The  tendency  is  the 
ssme,  although  the  name  may  be  different.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  organizations  in  the  United  States  is  to 
bring  the  state  as  much  as  possible  under  the  influence 
sad  control  of  the  hierarchy,  and  the  political  arena  is 
the  fidd  of  labor.  Already  they  influence  the  legtslat- 
iiie%  school-boards ;  yea,  we  may  say  they  form  a  state 


within  the  state.  The  clergy  commands  a  great  ig- 
norant mass,  easily  fanaticized,  and  ready  to  do  any- 
thing 'Mn  roajorem  Dei  gloriam  et  honorcm  papse  infal- 
libilis."  The  doctrines  of  the  Vatican  are  promulgated 
through  numerous  papers,  and  the  utterances  made  at 
the  annual  gatherings  of  the  different  organizations  are 
the  best  proof  of  the  spirit  which  animates  these  soci- 
eties. See  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop,  s.  v.  Piusvereine; 
Theoloff,  Universal 'Lexikon^  s.  v.;  Wetzer  u.  Welte, 
Kirehen^Lexikon,  B,y.;  more  especially  Kurtz,  Lehrbuch 
<lrrA^trcAai9e«cA.(MiUu,  1874),  ii,  332  sq.  See  also  Ul- 
TBAMONTA2(iSM  (in  its  Conflict  with  Germany).   (B.  P.) 

Fix.    See  Pyx. 

PiBsem.    See  Aphska. 

Placeena.    See  Place,  Jesuit  de  la. 

Place,  AssALOu'a.    See  ABSAix»f. 

Place,  Fruitfuu    See  Cakmel. 

Place,  Conyera,  an  English  divine  of  some  note, 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  last  century,  very  near  the 
opening  of  that  era.  We  know  nothing  of  his  personal 
history.  He  has  left  several  valuable  publications, 
among  which  we  note,  besides  his  Sermons  (Lond.  1702, 
4to;  1721,  8vo;  1706,  4to),  Adversaria  (1709):—^- 
marks^  with  Queries  put  to  Mr.  Bolde,  concerning  his  wUd 
Pamphlet,  or  douterlif  Invective,  against  the  Christian 
Minittrjf  and  World,  called  Some  Thoughts  concerning 
Church  Authority  (1724,  8vo):— iSTjpare  is  Necessary 
Being,  etc  (1728)  i-^  Essay  towards  the  Vindication  of 
the  Visible  Creation  (1729,  8vo)  '.—Reason  an  Insufficient 
Guide  (1785)  .—Remarks  on  a  Treatise  entitled  A  Plain 
Account,  etc.,  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  which  all  the 
texts  in  the  New  Testament  which  relate  to  it  are  pro- 
duced and  explained,  and  the  whole  doctrine  about  it  is 
drawn  from  them  alone  (1735).  See  Blakev,  I/ist.  of 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  iii,  31 ;  AUibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  A  tner,  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Hook,  Ecdes.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Place,  ISnoch,  an  American  minister  in  the  Free- 
will Baptist  Church,  M-as  bom  in  Rochester,  N.  H.,  July 
13, 1786.  He  was  converted  in  Bfarch,  1807,  while  en- 
gaged in  teaching,  and  soon  felt  called  of  God  to  enter 
the  work  of  the  ministry.  He  preached  his  first  sermon 
June  2, 1807,  and  was  ordained  Jan.  23, 1818.  Forty- 
one  years  of  his  public  life  he  passed  in  StrafTord,  N.  H., 
laboring  also  much  in  adjoining  towns.  He  had  a  thirst 
for  knowledge,  and  from  youth  to  manhood  availed 
himself  of  the  means  within  his  reach  to  acquire  an  ed- 
ucation, though  his  denomination  at  that  period  was 
not  in  favor  of  a  learned  ministry.  By  personal  effort 
he  advanced  until  he  became  eminent  among  his  own 
people  and  a  leader  in  his  town.  His  gifls  snd  position 
eminently  qualified  him  for  usefulness  both  as  a  minis- 
ter and  citizen.  He  was  called  to  fill  high  positions  in 
his  denomination,  such  as  moderator  of  General  Con- 
ference, trustee  of  printing  establishment,  member  of 
mission  boards,  etc.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  earnest  and 
warm.  At  times  he  would  have  such  a  sense  of  the 
sinner's  condition  and  obligation  to  God  that  he  would 
speak  as  one  having  authority.  Occasionally  he  would 
rise  to  such  a  height  in  feeling  and  eloquence  as  to  be 
almost  overwhelming  and  irresistible.  His  personal  ap- 
pearance was  commanding,  his  voice  sonorous  and  rich. 
He  was  also  eloquent  and  mighty  in  prayer.  Mr.  Place, 
with  many  other  Free-will  Baptists,  esrly  espoused  the 
antislavery  cause.  Abundant  in  labors  and  rich  in  faith, 
Father  Place,  as  he  came  to  be  called,  died  March  23, 
1865.    See  Barrett,  Mem,  o/Emineni  Preachers,  p.  86  sq. 

Place  {Placm/s),  JoBn6  de  la,  a  celebrated 
French  Protestant  divine,  was  bom  in  Bretagne  about 
the  close  of  the  16th  century :  some  pot  the  date  at 
1596,  some  as  late  as  1606.  His  parents  died  while  he 
was  in  his  infancy,  and  he  was  educated  under  the 
guidance  of  his  elder  brothers.  When  yet  very  young 
he  was  made  teacher  of  philosophy  at  Saumur,  where 
he  had  been  a  student.  In  1625  he  was  made  pastor  of 
the  Protestant  Church  at  Nantes,  and  there  remained 
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antil  1682,  when  he  was  called,  with  Amyraldus  and  Ca- 
pellas,  to  a  profeflsorehip  of  theology  at  Saumur.  He 
died  in  1665.  An  excellent  teacher  and  a  pious  Chris- 
tian, he  yet  offended  greatly,  and  provoked  much  strife 
and  controversy  by  his  tendency  to  Arminian  theology 
in  his  views  on  the  doctrine  of  Itnputatitm  (q.  v.)>  The 
theory  of  original  sin,  as  consuting  only  in  native  cor- 
ruption, was  condemned  by  the  French  synod  of  1645, 
though  Placseus  himself  was  not  named.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, his  theory  was  only  a  modification  of  Jean  Camer- 
on's (q.  v.),  who  had  succeeded  Gomarus  (q.  v.)  at  Sau- 
mur in  1618.  Cameron  himself  taught,  after  Piscator, 
the  imputation  of  Christ's  passive  obedience  alone;  and 
advocated  the  theory  of  the  hypothetic  universalism  of 
divine  grace,  which  was  more  fully  developed  by  Amy- 
raut.  "  The  peculiarity  of  Amyraldism,"  says  Schwei- 
zer,  '*  is  in  the  combination  of  a  real  particularism  with 
A  merely  ideal  universalism."  Plaiaeus  accepted  the 
statement  of  the  synod  of  1645,  by  distinguishing  be- 
tween immediate  and  mediate  imputation,  and  advo- 
cated the  mediate,  instead  of  the  immediate  imputation 
of  Adam*a  sin  to  his  posterity.  He  was  opposed  by  An- 
ton Garissol  (q.  v.),  professor  in  Moutauban,  and  de- 
fended by  Charles  Drelincourt  (q.  v.),  pastor  at  Charen- 
ton.  His  defence,  DisputaiiontM  aeademic<B^  sub  pi-atidio 
J,  Pkuxei,  de  imputatione  primi  peccati  A  dami,  de  ar- 
gumeniis  quibut  ffficitur,  Chri^um  priuafuigte,  quam  in 
utero  B,  V,  wnctpeittur,  et  de  tettimoniis  ei  argummtis 
quibua  probatur  Jetum  Christum  esse  Deum,  was  pub- 
lished at  Salm  (1649-51, 3  vols.  4to),  and  in  an  enlarged 
form  the  year  of  his  death  (1665),  and  since.  His 
works  (jOpei-a)  were  published  in  collected  form  at  Fra*> 
neker  in  1699,  and  again  in  1702.  See  Schweizer,  Cen- 
traldogmenj  ii,  234  sq.,  819;  Haag,  Hist,  des  Jkhpnes; 
Ebrard,  Dogmaiik^  vol.  i,  §  43;  MuUer,  On  Sin  (see  In- 
dex) ;  Theological  Essays  from  Princeton  Review  (N.  Y. 
1846),  p.  195  sq.;  Cunningham,  Re/ormerSf  p.  879  sq.; 
Domer,  Gesch,  der  protestant,  TheoUtgie,  ii,  447;  Brit, 
and  For.  Ev,  Rev.  Julv,  1860,  p.  585 ;  NeW'Englander^ 
July,  1868.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Placdbo,  an  office  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  so  called 
from  its  first  word,  has  for  its  purpose  the  prayer  for 
souls.  It  is  the  antiphon  (q.  v.)  at  vespers  in  the  office 
of  the  dead,  as  the  dirge  is  at  matins.  See  Procter, 
Book  of  Common  Prayer;  Elliott,  DdmeaHon  of  Ro^ 
numism, 

Plaoentia,  Councils  of  (Concilium  PlacenOnum). 
Several  important  ecclesiastical  gatherings  were  held 
there.  The  first  of  importance  was  convened  March  1, 
1095,  and  concluded  March  5,  by  pope  Urban  II.  Two 
hundred  bishops  attended,  with  nearly  4000  other  ec- 
clesiastics and  30,000  laymen.  So  innumerable  were 
the  multitude  of  peiiBons  who  flocked  to  it  that  no 
church  could  be  found  in  those  parts  capable  of  contain- 
ing them,  therefore  the  pope  was  compelled  to  hold  the 
first  and  third  sessions  of  this  assembly  in  the  open  air. 
The  empress  Praxedis  in  person  made  complaint  against 
her  husband  the  emperor  Henry,  who  divorced  her  and 
treated  her  infamously.  Ambassadors  from  the  emperor 
of  Constantinople  were  present,  who  demanded  help 
against  the  infidels,  with  the  approbation  of  the  pope. 
Fifteen  canons  were  published,  by  which  the  heresy  of 
Berenger  was  again  condemned,  and  the  truth  of  the 
real  presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  holy  Eu- 
charist clearly  set  forth.  The  sect  of  the  New  Nicolai- 
tans  (who  favored  incontinence  in  the  clergy)  was  also 
condemned.  The  orders  conferred  by  Guibert,  the  anti- 
pope,  and  others  who  had  been  excommunicated,  were 
declared  null.  The  Ember  fasts  were  also  fixed.  After 
this  Urban  proceeded  to  France,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year  held  the  celebrated  Council  of  Clermont. 
See  Labbe,  Concilia,  x,  500. 

Another  important  council  was  held  after  Easter, 
1182,  by  Innocent  II,  assisted  by  several  bishops  of 
Lombardy.  It  was  forbidden  to  receive  to  penitence 
those  who  refused  to  renounce  fornication,  hatred,  and 


every  mortal  sin.  In  this  council  the  antipope  Ana^ 
detus  was  excommunicated.  See  Labb^,  Concilia,  x, 
988. 

Places,  Besieged.    See  Mazob. 

Placet  (j>laci[e^tum  regium,  literte  pareatis  seu  eX' 
equatur)  is  the  sanction  by  a  reigning  prince  to  the 
promulgation  and  execution  of  an  ecclesiastical  ordi- 
nance. The  placet  is  necessitated  as  soon  as  ecclesias- 
tical ordinances  transgress  the  purely  religious  bounda- 
ries, and  come  in  contact  with  those  of  the  state.  As 
soon  as  the  mutual  boundaries  had  acquired  a  rdative 
independence,  which  drew  a  line  of  demarcation  between 
both  the  State  and  Church,  the  right  of  the  placet  was 
estabUshed,  and  the  first  traces  of  it  we  find  in  the  quar- 
rels of  Philip  le  Bel  of  France  with  Boniface  VIII 
(q.  v.),  and  Louis  of  Bavaria  with  John  XXII  (q.  v.). 
In  the  15th  century  we  find  this  right  of  assent  fully 
established  in  different  countries.  Thus  Louis  XI,  in 
1495,  appointed  a  commission  at  Amiens  to  examine  all 
persons  coming  from  Rome  whether  they  had  any  pa- 
pal briefs  upon  them  **  et  icelles  voir  et  visiter,  pour 
s^avoir  s'elles  sont  aucunement  contraires  ou  prejudici- 
ables  k  nous  et  k  la  dite  dglise  Gallicane.  Et  au  caa 
qu'en  trouverez  aucnnes  qui  y  fussent  contraires  ou  pre- 
judiciables,  prenez  les  et  rctenez  par  devers  voos,  et 
les  porteurs  arrestez  et  constituez  prisonniers,  si  vous 
vo3'ez  que  la  mati^re  y  soit  sujette ;  et  du  contenu  es- 
dites  lettres  nous  advert issez,  ou  les  nous  envoyez  h 
toute  diligence,  pour  y  donner  la  provision  necessaire** 
(comp.  Preuves,  Les  Libertis  de  FEglise  Gallicane,  ch. 
x).  Martin  V  (q.  v.),  in  a  letter  to  the  archbishops  of 
Portugal,  complains,  anno  1427,  of  Portugal:  *'Dicitur 
enim  nobis,  quod  statuto  regio  mandatum  est,  ne  quia 
audeat  sine  ipsius  regis  licentia  sub  poena  mortis  et  per- 
ditionis  bonorum  in  dictis  regnis  literas  apostolicas  pub- 
licare."  When  John  II,  king  of  Portugal,  instigated  by 
Innocent  VIII,  repealed  the  Placetum  Regium,  in  1486, 
the  peers  of  the  realm  resisted,  and  declared  that  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  states  such  a  repeal  was  void 
(Angustini  Manuelis,  Hist.  Joan.  II'),  Philip  the  Good, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  decreed,  Jan.  8,  1447 :  **  Dat  nie- 
mandt  en  brenghe,  oft  en  exequei^  eenighe  geestelycke 
monitien,  inhibitien  oft  andere  gheboden,  op  eenighe 
ondersaeten  des  Landts  van  Brabandt,  uyt  wat  saecke 
dat  het  zy,  hy  eerst  kome  by  onse  Officiere  ende  We- 
thouderen,  ende  geoe  hem  klaerlyck  te  kennen  de  saecke 
waerom,  ende  verkryghe  oorlof  ende  consent.  Den  gene 
die  dat  dede,  sal  daer  an  verbeurt  hcbben  alle  sine  goe- 
deren,  ende  te  dien  aen  syn  lyf  eenen  wegh  te  S.  Peter 
ende  S.  Pauls  te  Roomeii  te  doen." 

By  1594  the  placet  was  already  regarded  as  a  custom- 
ary right  Doctrine,  usage,  and  legislature,  however, 
developed  more  fully  the  cases  in  which  the  placet  should 
be  used,  and  thus  in  matters  of  conscience,  according  to 
a  royal  declaration  of  March  8, 1772,  reissued  Feb.  28, 
1810,  no  placet  was  required.  In  Austria  the  necessity 
of  the  placet  was  emphasized  as  early  as  the  16th  cen- 
tury*. In  addition  to  former  ordinances,  the  decree  of 
Leopold  II,  dated  March  17, 1791,  decreed  that  <<  papal 
bulls,  briefs,  and  constitutions  must  have  the  sanction 
of  the  reigning  prince  before  they  can  be  promulgated 
and  accepted.  This  ordinance  also  refers  to  all  previous 
papal  edicts,  without  exception,  in  such  a  manner  that 
whenever  use  is  made  of  an  ancient  bull  the  sanction  is 
required,  and  even  such  bulls  as  have  been  sanctioned 
shall  only  be  valid  as  long  as  new  decrees  of  the  state  do 
not  affect  their  validity."  According  to  another  decree, 
dated  April  2  and  7, 1784,  the  placet  was  also  required 
for  all  instructions,  orders,  etc.,  given  to  preachers  and 
priests,  no  matter  as  to  the  form  in  which  they  are  made 
known  to  them.  The  Austrian  decree  of  1791  was  also 
adopted  Jan.  80,  1880,  for  the  province  of  the  Upper 
Rhine.  In  Bavaria  the  same  principles,  which  were  still 
adhered  to  in  the  edict  dated  May  26, 1818,  were  already 
the  same  as  in  the  edict  dated  April  8, 1770,  that  aU 
ecclesiastical  edicts  are  subject  to  the  placet,  with  the 
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exception  of  sainmoiis  iasued  by  the  eeclesiastical  au- 
thorities, provided  they  only  refer  to  the  lower  clergy, 
and  are  the  natural  isanea  of  ordinances  already  sanc- 
tioned. These  claims  of  the  state  had  always  been  the 
subject  of  protest  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  See.  The 
boll "  In  coena  domini"  (q.  v.)  excommunicates  all  those 
who  prevent  the  promulgation  and  annunciation  of  pa- 
pal bulls  and  briefs  (comp.  the  bull  Pa$torali»  of  Urban 
VIII,  anno  1627,  §  7,  13,  in  the  BuUarium  Romamtm^ 
vi,  38,  40).  When  Leopold  I,  whUe  governor  of  Bel- 
gium, would  not  allow  the  publication  of  the  papal  pro- 
hibition of  Jansen*s  (q.  v.)  work  Avgustinui  without 
the  sanction  of  the  government,  appealing  to  privileges, 
liberties,  and  usages,  Innocent  X,  in  1651,  protested 
against  it  most  decidedly:  ''Quod  equidem  audiri  sine 
horrore  animi  non  potest."  **  Never  has  such  a  privi- 
lege been  granted  either  by  a  pope  or  a  council,  which 
must  needs  destroy  the  papal  power.  None,  however, 
dare  to  refer  to  the  privilege  of  a  worldly  prince,  be- 
cause it  would  be  nothing  else  but  a  foolhardy  arrogance 
to  bind  and  loose  the  souls,  which  right  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  has  granted  to  none  else  than  to  his  vicar"  (Roe- 
kovany,  Momtmenta  cathoUea  pro  independentia  poUs- 
iati»  ecdesicudca  ab  imperio  civili,  pt.  i,  p.  208,  Quinque- 
Ecclesiis,  1847).  In  this  sense  the  popes  have  continu- 
ally protested  against  the  placet,  and  the  brief  of  Pius 
VIII  (q.  v.),  "  Per^'enerat  non  ita  pridem,"  dated  June 
30, 1830,  is  a  bitter  protest  against  the  edict  of  Jan.  30, 
1830.  This  persevering  opposition  was  finally  crowned 
with  a  result,  but  the  hierarchy  owes  this  result  to  an 
in^tution  which  is  anything  but  desirable  to  the  Church, 
viz.  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  Belgian  Constitution  of 
Feb.  25, 1831,  art.  xvi,  decreed :  ''The  state  has  no  right 
to  interfere  with  the  appointment  or  election  of  minis- 
ten  of  any  denomination,  or  to  prevent  them  from  hav- 
ing intercourse  with  their  superiors  and  promulgating 
their  records;  in  the  latter  case  with  the  proviso  of  the 
usual  responsibility  concerning  the  press  and  promulga- 
tion." This  example  was  followed  in  Holland  and 
Prussia  in  1848,  in  Austria  in  1855,  and  in  WUrtemberg 
in  1857.  In  other  countries  the  purely  ecclesiastical 
edicts  are  freed  from  the  placet;  all  that  is  required  is 
that  the  civil  authorities  get  an  insight  at  their  publi- 
cation. Since  the  ascendency  obtained  by  Prussia  in 
the  German  empire  at  the  dose  of  the  Franco-German 
war,  the  system  of  Church  legislation  has  undergone  a 
complete  change,  the  details  of  Church  government  be- 
ing largely  taken  into  the  control  of  the  state,  and  obe- 
dience to  the  new  code  of  Church  laws  being  exacted 
from  the  deigy  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  income, 
of  deprivation  of  office,  and  in  some  cases  of  exile.  For 
the  present  ttatiu  quo  of  Rome  in  the  German  empire, 
comp.  Kurtz,  lAhrbuch  der  KirchengeKhichte  (Mitau, 
1874),  ii,  389  sq.  See  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchm-lAxi- 
ban,  s.  V.  Placet ;  Herzog,  Real'Encyldop,  s.  v. ;  Theolo- 
gitehet  Urnrertal^Lexikon,  s.  v»;  Aschbach,  Kirchen- 
rAxiion,  iv,  596^601 ;  Gieseler,  Eccles,  Hist.  (Smith's 
tnnsL),  iii,  840,  note  5;  Van  Espen,  Tractatu9  de  pro- 
mujgaticme  legum  eedenaiiiearum  €tc  apeciatim  BuUarum 
it  rtteriptorum  Curia  Romana  (Opera  omnia,  Lovanii, 
1758,  foL  iv,  123  sq.) ;  Stockman,  Jut  Belgarum  circa 
BnUarum  pimlijieum  receptionem  (Opera,  Brux.  1760) ; 
Bcsier,  Specimen  de  juris  placeti  hittoria  in  Bdgio  (Tra- 
jeeti  aid  Kb.  1848) ;  Philipp,  Kirchmrecht,  ii,  557  sq. ;  iii, 
556  sq. ;  Eichhom,  Kirchenrechf,  i,  772,  782  sq. ;  Rich- 
tcr,  Kirchmreckff  §  66, 177  (5th  ed.). 

Placette,  Jkan  de  la,  a  noted  French  Protestant 
divine,  whose  religious  convictions  caused  his  exile, 
was  bom  at  Pontac  in  1639.  His  father  was  him- 
self a  minister,  and  trained  Jean  with  great  care  for 
the  preaching  of  the  glad  tidings.  In  1660  he  was  or- 
dained, and  continued  faithfully  to  discharge  the  obli- 
gations of  his  sacred  ministry  until  after  the  revocation 
cfthe  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  when  he  was  obliged  to 
seek  refuge  from  persecution  in  Denmark.  He  was 
there  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  queen,  who  recognised 
in  him  great  worth,  and  determined  to  enjoy  his  associ- 


ations and  teachings.  After  her  death  in  1711  he  went 
over  to  Holland,  residing  for  a  while  at  the  Hague,  and 
then  at  Utrecht,  where  he  died  in  1718.  He  was  the 
author  of  many  works  on  practical  religion  and  morals, 
which  are  highly  esteemed.  He  also  wrote  several 
works  in  the  department  of  Protestant  polemics,  and  his 
influence  was  much  dreaded  by  the  Romanists.  See 
Hook,  Ecclea,  Biog,  viii,  97.    (J.  H.  W.) 

PlaceuB.    See  Place,  Josud  db  la. 

Placldns,  St.,  a  Christian  martyr  of  the  6th  cen« 
tury,  was  of  pious  parentage,  and  was  bom  probably  in 
515.  When  only  seven  years  old  he  was  intmsted  by 
his  father,  the  Roman  patrician  Tertullus,  to  the  care 
of  Su  Benedict  of  Nursia.  Placidus,  thus  religiously 
trained,  grew  up  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  in 
541  became  abbot  of  a  newly  founded  monastery  at 
Messina.  In  546  he  was  killed,  with  bis  companions, 
by  pirates.  He  is  commemorated  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  July  11.  See  Wetaer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lankon, 
voL  xii,  s.  v.;  Alzog,  Kirchengesck.  ii,  22. 

Plagfae  is  used  in  the  A.  V.  as  the  rendering  of  five 
Hebrew  words:  1.  De'ber^  *iaiT,  which  properly  means 
deHrucHon^  death  (as  Hos.  xiii,  14),  and  is  hence  applied 
to  pestilence  (as  Lev.  xxvi,  25;  Deut.  xxviii,  21 ;  2 
Sam.  xxiv,  13 ;  1  Kings  viii,  37),  and  to  a  murrain  among 
beasts  (as  Exod.  iii,  9).  The  Sept.  mostly  has  bava" 
TOQ,  2.  Maggcphah'y  ^Bftp,  from  the  root  C|^3,  to  smite  ; 
hence  a  plague  as  actively  considered,  a  pestilence  sent 
from  God  (Exod.  ix,  14;  comp.  Numb,  xiv,  37;  xvii, 
13;  XXV,  18,  etc).  It  is  also  used  of  daughter  in  bat- 
tle (1  Sam.  iv,  17 ;  2  Sam.  xWi,  9).  3.  Makkah\  nsp, 
from  the  root  HSS,  to  smite^  properly  the  act  of  smit- 
ing; hence  a  Uowj  a  stroke;  and  so  it  should  be  ren- 
dered, rather  than  plague  (Lev.  xxvi,  21 ;  Numb,  xi, 
83;  Deut.  xxviii,  59,  61 ;  xxix,  22;  1  Sam.  iv,  8;  Jer. 
xix,  8;  xlix,  17;  1,  13).  4.  Ne'ga^  553,  from  553,  to 
smite;  hence  the  meaning  is  like  that  of  the  foregoing. 
But  it  is  often  used  to  mean  a  spot,  markf  cut,  upon  the 
skin,  from  the  common  effects  of  a  blow.  This  is  its 
meaning  throughout  the  13th  and  14th  chapters  of 
Leviticus,  where  it  is  rendered  plague  in  the  A.  V.  5. 
Ne'geph,  S53,  from  659,  to  strike,  as  above;  hence  a 
plague,  as  a  divine  judgment  (Exod.  xii,  13,  and  often). 
See  Plagues  of  Egypt.  To  these  should  be  added 
the  following  Greek  words,  which  are  usually  trauslated 
"  plague**  in  the  A.  V. :  fidtrrt^,  properly  a  scourge  or 
whip  (Mark  iii,  10;  v,  29,  34 ;  Luke  vii,  21) ;  and  wX^- 
ytf,  a  stroke  or  wound,  whether  of  natural  or  artificiid 
infliction  (Rev.  ix,  20;  xi,  6;  xv,  1,  6,  8;  xvi,  9,  21; 
xviii,  4,  8;  xxi,  9;  xxii,  18).  It  is  evident  that  not 
one  of  these  words  can  be  considered  as  designating  by 
its  signification  the  plague.  Whether  the  disease  be 
mentioned  must  be  judged  from  the  sense  of  passages, 
not  from  the  sense  of  words.  The  discrimination  has 
already  been  pretty  fully  considered  under  the  word 
Pestilenck  (q.  v.).  In  the  following  treatment  of  the 
term  we  make  use  chiefly  of  the  articles  in  Smith's  and 
Kitto's  Dictionaries. 

In  noticing  the  places  in  the  Bible  which  might  be 
supposed  to  refer  to  the  plague,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that,  unless  some  of  its  distinctive  characteristics  are 
mentioned,  it  is  not  safe  to  infer  that  this  disease  is  in- 
tended. In  the  narrative  of  the  Ten  PIsgues  there  is 
none  corresponding  to  the  modem  plague.  The  plague 
of  boils  has  indeed  some  resemblance,  and  it  might  be 
urged  that  as  in  other  cases  known  scourges  were  sent 
(their  miraculous  nature  being  shown  by  their  oppor^ 
iune  occurrence  and  their  intense  character),  so  in  this 
case  a  disease  of  the  country,  if  indeed  the  plague  an- 
ciently prevailed  in  Yjgypt,  might  have  been  employed. 
Yet  the  ordinary  plague  would  rather  exceed  in  severity 
this  infliction  than  the  contrary',  which  seems  fatal  to 
this  supposition.  Those  pestilences  which  were  sent  as 
special  judgments,  and  were  cither  supematurally  rapid 
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in  their  effiects,  or  in  addition  directed  against  particular 
calprita,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  human  inquiry.  Bat 
we  also  read  of  pestilences  which,  although  sent  as  judg- 
ments, have  the  characteristics  of  modem  epidemics,  not 
being  rapid  beyond  nature,  nor  directed  against  indi- 
viduals. Thus  in  the  remarkable  threatenings  in  Le- 
viticus and  Deuteronomy,  pestilence  is  spoken  of  as  one 
of  the  enduring  judgments  that  were  gradually  to  de- 
stroy the  disobedient.  This  passage  in  Leviticus  evi- 
dently refers  to  pestilence  in  besieged  cities:  *'And  I 
will  bring  a  sword  upon  you,  that  shall  avenge  the 
quarrel  of  [my]  covenant :  and  when  ye  are  gathered 
together  in  your  cities,  I  will  send  the  pestilence  among 
you;  and  ye  shall  be  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the 
enemy'*  (xxvi,  25).  Famine  in  a  besieged  city  would 
occasion  pestilence.  A  special  disease  may  be  indicated 
in  the  parallel  portion  of  Deuteronomy  (xxviii,  21) : 
**  The  Lord  shall  make  the  pestilence  cleave  unto  thee, 
until  he  [or  **  it"]  have  consumed  thee  from  off  the  land 
whither  thou  goest  to  possess  it."*  The  word  rendered 
'*  pestilence*'  may,  however,  have  a  general  signification, 
and  comprise  calamities  mentioned  afterwards,  for  there 
follows  an  enumeration  of  several  other  diseases  and 
similar  scourges  (xxviii,  21, 22).  The  first  disease  here 
mentioned  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  plague  (Bunsen, 
Bibelwerk),  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  **  the  botch  of 
Egypt"  is  aftenvards  spoken  of  (ver.  27),  by  which  it 
is  probable  that  ordinary  boils  are  intended,  which  are 
especially  severe  in  Egypt  in  the  present  day,  and  that 
later  still "  all  the  diseases  of  Egypt"  are  mentioned  (ver. 
60).  It  therefore  seems  unlikely  that  so  grave  a  dift- 
ease  as  the  plague,  if  then  known,  should  not  be  spoken 
of  in  either  of  these  two  passages.  In  neither  place 
does  it  seem  certain  that  the  plague  is  specified,  though 
in  the  one,  if  it  were  to  be  in  the  land,  it  would  fasten 
upon  the  population  of  besieged  cities,  and  in  the  other, 
if  then  known,  it  would  probably  be  alluded  to  as  a  ter- 
rible judgment  in  an  enumeration  of  diseases.  The 
notices  in  the  prophets  present  the  same  diflSculty ;  for 
they  do  not  seem  to  aflbrd  sufficiently  positive  evidence 
that  the  plague  was  known  in  those  timeSb  With  the 
prophets,  as  in  the  Pentateuch,  we  must  suppose  that 
the  diseases  threatened  or  prophesied  as  judgments  must 
have  been  known,  or  at  least  called  by  the  names  used 
for  those  that  were  known.  Two  passages  might  seem 
to  be  explicit.  In  Amos  we  read, "  I  have  sent  among 
you  the  pestilence  after  the  manner  of  Egypt:  your 
young  men  have  I  slain  with  the  sword,  and  have  taken 
your  horses;  and  I  have  made  the  stink  of  your  camps 
to  come  up  into  your  nostrils"  (iv,  10).  Here  the  ref- 
erence is  perhaps  to  the  death  of  the  first-bom,  for  the 
same  phrase,  **  after  the  manner  of  Egypt,"  is  used  by 
Isaiah  (x,  24  26),  with  a  reference  to  the  Exodus,  and 
perhaps  to  the  oppression  preceding  it;  and  an  allusion 
to  past  history  seems  probable,  as  a  comparison  with  the 
overthrow  of  the  cities  of  the  plain  immediately  follows 
(Amos  iv,  U).  The  prophet  Zechariah  also  speaks  of 
a  plague  with  which  the  Egyptians,  if  refusing  to  serve 
God,  should  be  smitten  (xiv,  18) ;  but  the  name  and  the 
description  which  appears  to  apply  to  this  scourge  seem 
to  show  that  it  cannot  be  the  plague  (ver.  12).  Heze- 
kiah's  disease  has  been  thought  to  have  been  the 
plague,  and  its  fatal  nature,  as  well  as  the  mention  of  a 
boil,  makes  this  not  improbable.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  mention  of  a  pestilence  among  his  people  at 
the  time,  unless  we  so  regard  the  sadden  destraction  of 
Sennacherib's  army  (2  Kings  xx,  1-11).  Severe  epi- 
demics are  the  common  accompaniments  of  dense  crowd- 
ing in  cities  and  of  famine ;  and  we  accordingly  often 
find  them  mentioned  in  connection  (Lev.  xxvi,  25;  Jer. 
xiv,  12 ;  xxix,  18 ;  Matt,  xxiv,  7 ;  Luke  xxi,  11).  But 
there  is  no  better  argument  for  believing  that  "pesti- 
lence" in  these  instances  means  the  glandular  plague, 
than  the  fact  of  its  being  at  present  a  prevalent  epi- 
demic of  the  East,  It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  Mo- 
saic law,  which  contains  such  strict  rules  for  the  sedu- 
•lon  of  lepers,  should  have  allowed  a  disease  to  pass 


unnoticed,  which  is  above  all  others  the  most  deadly, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  easily  checked  by  sana- 
tory regulations  of  the  same  kind.  Michaelis  endeavors 
to  explain  why  the  Law  contained  no  ordinances  about 
the  plague  by  arguing  that,  on  account  of  the  sudden 
appearance  and  brief  duration  of  the  disease,  no  perma- 
nent enactments  could  have  been  efficient  in  moderating 
its  ravages,  but  only  such  preventive  measures  as  varied 
according  to  the  evcr^varying  circumstances  of  the  ori- 
gin and  course  of  its  visitations  {Mos.  Recht,  iv,  290). 
The  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army  (2  Kings  xix,  35) 
has  also  been  ascribed  to  the  plague.  But — not  to  in- 
sist on  the  circumstance  that  this  awfully  sudden  anni- 
hilation of  185,000  men  is  not  ascribed  to  any  disease, 
but  to  the  agency  of  an  angel  (since  such  passages  as  2 
Sam.  xxiv,  15, 16,  weaken  this  objection,  and  even  Jo- 
sephus  understood  the  cause  to  be  a  pestilence.  Ant,  x, 
1,  5) — it  is  impossible  that  such  a  mortality  could  have 
been  produced,  in  one  night,  by  a  disease  which  spread 
itself  by  contagion,  like  the  Oriental  plague ;  and  the 
same  remark  applies,  though  in  a  less  degree,  to  the 
three  days'  pestilence  in  the  reign  of  DaWd  (2  Sam.  xxiv, 
IS).  There  does  not  seem,  therefore,  to  be  any  distinct 
notice  of  the  plague  in  the  Bible,  and  it  is  most  probable 
that  this  can  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  either  that 
no  pestilence  of  antiquity  in  the  East  was  as  marked  in 
character  as  the  modem  plague,  or  that  the  latter  dis- 
ease then  frequently  broke  out  there  as  an  epidemic  in 
crowded  cities,  instead  of  following  a  regular  course. 
See  Disease. 

The  disease  now  called  the  plague,  which  has  ravaged 
Eg^t  and  neighboring  countries  in  modem  times,  is 
supposed  to  have  prevailed  there  in  former  ages.  Ma- 
netho,  the  Eg}'ptian  historian,  speaks  of  *'a  very  great 
plague"  in  the  reign  of  Seroempses,  the  seventh  king  of 
the  first  dynasty,  B.G.  cir.  2275.  The  difficulty  of  deter- 
mining the  character  of  the  pestilences  of  ancient  and 
mediiBval  times,  even  when  carefully  described,  warns 
lis  not  to  conclude  that  every  such  mention  refers  to  the 
plague,  especially  as  the  cholera  has,  since  its  modem 
appearance,  been  almost  as  severe  a  scourge  to  Egypt  as 
the  more  famous  disease,  which,  indeed,  as  an  epidemic 
seems  there  to  have  been  succeeded  by  it.  Moreover, 
if  we  admit,  as  we  must,  that  there  have  been  anciently 
pestilences  very  nearly  resembling  the  modem  plague, 
we  must  still  hesitate  to  pronounce  any  recorded  pesti- 
lence to  be  of  this  class  unless  it  be  described  with  some 
distinguishing  particulars.  The  plague  in  recent  tiroes 
has  not  extended  far  beyond  the  Turkish  empire  and 
the  kingdom  of  Persia.  It  has  been  asserted  that  Egypt 
is  its  cradle,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  corroborated 
by  the  later  history  of  the  disease.  It  is  there  both  spo- 
radic and  epidemic ;  in  the  first  form  it  has  appeared  al- 
most annually,  in  the  second  at  rarer  intervals.  As  an 
epidemic  it  takes  the  character  of  a  pestilence,  sometimes 
of  the  greatest  severity.  Our  subsMjuent  remarks  apply 
to  it  in  thia  form.  It  is  a  much-vexed  question  whether 
it  is  ever  endemic :  that  such  is  the  case  is  favored  by 
its  rareness  since  sanitary  measures  have  been  enforced. 
Respecting  the  causes  and  origin  of  plague  nothing  is 
known.  There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  is 
propagated  by  absolute  contact  with,  or  a  very  near  ap- 
proach to,  the  bodies  or  clothes  of  persons  infected ;  but 
we  are  entirely  at  a  loss  to  know  how  it  is  generated 
afresh.  Extremes  of  temperature  have  a  decided  effect 
in  putting  a  stop  to  it;  but  Dr.  Russell  observed  that 
in  the  year  1761  the  plague  at  Aleppo  was  mild,  in  1762 
it  was  severer,  and  in  1768  it  was  very  fatal;  and  yet 
there  was  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  respective 
seasons  of  these  years.  In  Egypt,  the  plague  com- 
mences in  autumn,  and  is  regularly  put  an  end  to  by  the 
heats  of  summer;  and  it  is  even  asserted  that  contami- 
nated goods  are  also  disinfected  at  this  time  (see  Riiaa- 
egger,  JSdtea,  i,  286  sq. ;  Mariti,  Trav,  p.  199 ;  Prosp.  Alp. 
Her,  ,£g,  i,  19).  In  Europe  the  plague  disappeared 
during  the  winter.  This  was  remarked  in  all  the  epi- 
demics except  that  from  1686  to  1648,  called  the  Great 
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Flague,  on  account  of  ita  long  doration ;  but  even  in 
this  instanM  it  abated  considerably  during  the  winter. 
It  was  a  common  superstition  that  the  plague  abated  on 
St  John's  day.  The  plague  when  most  severe  usually 
appears  first  on  the  northern  coast  of  Egypt,  having 
previoosly  broken  out  in  Turirey  or  North  Africa  west 
of  Egypt.  It  ascends  the  river  to  Cairo,  rarely  going 
much  farther.  Thus  Mr.  Lane  has  observed  that  the 
great  plague  of  1885  ''was  certainly  introduced  from 
Turkey"  (Afedem  EgjfpHanM,  6th  ed.,  p.  8,  note  1).  It 
was  fint  noticed  at  Alexandria,  ascended  to  Cairo,  and 
farther  to  the  southern  part  of  Egypt,  a  few  cases  hav- 
ing occurred  at  Thebes;  and  it  *' extended  throughout 
the  whole  of  Egypt,  though  its  ravages  were  not  great 
in  the  southern  parts"  (»6tdL).  The  mortality  is  often 
enormous,  and  Mr.  Lane  remarks  of  the  plague  just  men- 
tioned :  **  It  destroyed  not  less  than  eighty  thousand 
persons  in  Cairo,  that  is,  one  third  of  the  population ; 
and  far  more,  I  believe,  than  two  hundred  thousand  in 
all  Elgypt"  (tfttdL).  When  this  pestilence  visited  Egypt, 
in  the  summer  of  1843,  the  deaths  were  not  numerous, 
although,  owing  to  the  government's  posting  a  sentry 
at  each  house  in  which  any  one  had  died  of  the  disease, 
to  enforce  quarantine,  there  was  much  concealment,  and 
the  number  was  not  accurately  known  (Mrs.  Poole,  En^^ 
Uakvf&man  in  £gypff  ii,  82-85).'  Although  since  then 
Egypt  has  been  free  from  this  scourge,  Benghazi  (Ues- 
perides),  in  the  pashalic  of  Tripoli,  was  almost  depopu- 
kted  by  it  during  part  of  the  years  1860  and  1861.  l*he 
most  fatal,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  general  epi- 
demic, was  that  which  ravaged  Asia,  Africa,  and  the 
whole  of  Europe  in  the  14th  century.  It  was  called 
by  the  northern  European  nations  *'  the  Black  Death," 
and  by  the  Italians  *Ma  Mortilega  Grande"— the  great 
mortality.  According  to  Dr.  Hecker,  not  less  than 
twenty-five  millions  perished  by  it  in  the  short  space  of 
three  years,  from  1847  to  1850L  Since  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century  Europe  has  been  free  from  th6 
plague^  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  instances. 
It  occorred  at  Noja,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  1815 
and  1816;  at  the  Lazaretto  of  Venice  in  1818;  in  Grei- 
fenben;,  >°  Silesia,  in  1819.  It  has  not  been  seen  in 
Great  Britain  since  the  great  epidemic  of  1665,  which  is 
stated  to  have  carried  off  eight  thousand  in  one  week. 
Quarantine  was  first  performed  in  one  of  the  islands 
near  Venice  in  1485.  Persons  who  had  been  cured  of 
plague  in  the  Lazaretto  on  one  of  the  adjoining  islands 
were  sent  there,  and  all  those  with  whom  they  had  had 
intercourse,  where  they  were  detained  forty  days.  This 
period  was  probably  fixed  upon  on  account  of  some 
medical  hypothesis.  The  fortieth  day  was  regarded  as 
the  last  day  of  ardent  diseases,  and  that  which  separated 
them  from  chronic.  Forty  days  constituted  the  philo- 
sophical month  of  alchembts.  Theological,  and  even 
legal  derivations  hare  also  been  given.  The  forty 
days  of  the  flood ;  Moses's  sojourn  on  Mount  Sinai ;  our 
L(>rd*8  fast;  and, lastly,  what  is  called  the  '* Saxon  term^ 
G^lchstsche  Frist),  which  also  lasto  forty  days.  Bills 
of  health  were  probably  first  established  in  1507,  by  a 
council  of  health  established  at  Venice  during  a  fatal 
plague  that  visited  Italy  for  five  yean;  but  they  were 
not  generally  used  until  1665.  It  is  to  these  great  mea- 
sures that  Europe  is  indebted  for  its  present  immunity 
from  this  terrible  scourge;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  but  for  the  callous  indifference  of  the  Orientals 
(which  proceeds  from  their  fatalism,  love  of  gain,  and 
ignorance),  the  same  measures  would  be  adopted  in  the 
East  with  the  same  success  (Heeker^s  Hist,  of  the  Epi' 
demAcM  of  the  Middle  Ages;  Dr.  Brown,  art.  Plague,  in 
Cifclop,  o/Praef,  Med,),    Sec  Pkstilesce. 

The  glandular  plague,  like  the  small-pox,  is  an  erup- 
tive fever,  and  is  the  most  virulent  and  most  contagious 
disease  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  eruption 
Gonsista  of  buboes^  caibnndes,  and  petechise.  Buboes 
are  inflamed  and  swollen  glands;  and  the  glands  so  af- 
fected are  generally  those  of  the  groin,  axilla,  neck,  and 
the  patotid  glands.    More  frequently  there  are  two, 
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three,  or  even  four  such  tumors.  They  aometimes  sub- 
side of  themselves;  or,  what  is  more  commonly  the 
case,  they  suppurate:  and  as  this  process  seldom  com- 
mences before  the  disease  has  taken  a  favorable  turn,  it 
b  regarded  as  the  cause,  but  more  correctly  as  a  sign, 
of  approaching  recovery.  A  carbuncle  is  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  skin,  giving  rise  to  a  hard  tumor,  with  pus- 
tules or  vesicles  upon  it.  It  resembles  a  common  boil, 
but  differs  from  it  in  this  important  respect.  The  car- 
buncle becomes  gangrenous  throughout  its  whole  ex- 
tent, so  that  when  the  eschar  separates  a  large  deep 
ulcer  is  left.  Under  the  term  petechia}  are  included 
evanescent  spots  and  streaks  of  various  hues,  from  a 
pale  blue  to  a  deep  purple,  which  give  a  marbled  ap- 
pearance to  the  skin.  >Vhen  such  livid  streaks  occiir 
in  the  face,  they  disfigure  the  countenance  so  much  that 
a  patient  can  hardly  be  recognised  by  his  friends.  The 
disease  varies  oo  considerably  in  its  symptoms  and 
course  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  one  description  that 
will  suit  even  the  majority  of  cases.  Sometimes  the 
eruption  does  not  appear  at  all,  and  even  the  general 
symptoms  are  not  of  such  violence  as  to  lead  an  ignorant 
person  to  suspect  the  least  danger.  The  patient  is  sud- 
denly attacked  with  a  loss  of  strength,  a  sense  of  confu- 
sion, weight  in  the  head,  oppression  at  the  heart,  and 
extreme  dejection  of  spirits.  Such  cases  sometimes 
terminate  fatally  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  occa- 
sionally on  the  second  or  third  day.  Generally,  how- 
ever, the  patient  is  attacked  with  shivering  or  coldness, 
which  is  soon  followed  by  fever,  giddiness,  pain  in  the 
head,  occasionally  also  by  vomiting.  Buboes  and  car- 
buncles in  most  cases  make  their  appearance  on  the  first 
day ;  and  successive  eruptions  of  them  are  not  unusually 
observed  during  the  course  of  the  disease.  There  is  a 
peculiar  and  characteristic  muddiness  of  the  eye,  which 
has  been  described  by  Dr.  RuaseU  9S  a  muddiness  and 
lustre  strangely  blended  together.  The  fever  remits 
every  morning,  and  increases  during  the  day  and  night. 
The  vomiting  then  increases ;  the  tumors  become  pain- 
ful ;  and  the  patient  wanders,  and  is  inclined  to  stupor. 
On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  in  favorable  cases,  a 
sweat  breaks  out,  which  produces  great  relief,  and  some- 
times even  proves  critical.  The  exacerbation  on  the 
fourth  day  is  more  severe  than  on  the  preceding  ones, 
and  continues  intense  until  it  is  terminated  by  the  sweat 
on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day,  which  leaves  tbe  pa- 
tient weak,  but  in  every  respect  relieved.  After  this  the 
exacerbations  become  slighter  and  slighter;  and  the  bu- 
boes, advancing  favorably  to  suppuration,  little  or  no  fe- 
ver remains  after  the  beginning  of  the  second  week.  In 
other  cases,  again,  the  symptoms  are  far  more  urgent. 
Besides  vomiting,  giddiness,  and  headache,  there  is  also 
diarrhoea  at  the  outbreak  of  the  fever.  During  the 
night  the  parient  becomes  delirious  or  comatose.  The 
ptdse  is  full  and  strong;  and  though  the  tongue  is  not 
dry,  the  thirst  is  excessive.  The  fever  abates  some- 
what on  the  succeeding  morning,  but  the  pulse  is  fre- 
quent, the  skin  hot  and  dr}',  and  the  patient  dejected. 
As  the  second  day  advances,  the  vomiting  and  diar- 
rhcea  become  urgent,  the  eyes  are  muddy,  the  expression 
of  countenance  confused,  the  pulse  quick,  and  sometimes 
low  and  fiuttering,  external  heat  moderately  feverish, 
or  occasionally  intense  in  irregular  flushings.  There  is 
pain  at  the  heart,  burning  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stom- 
ach, and  incessant  restlessness.  When  to  these  symp- 
toms are  joined  faltering  of  the  tongue  or  loss  of  speech, 
and  the  surface  of  the  body  becomes  cold  or  covered 
with  clammy  sweats,  death  is  inevitable,  although  it 
may  still  be  at  some  distance.  When  the  patient  has 
been  much  weakened  by  the  vomiting,  dbrrhcea,  or 
hemorrhage,  the  third  day  proves  fatal;  but  more  com- 
monly the  disease  is  prolonged  two  or  three  days  longer. 
In  this  form  of  plague  buboes  appear  on  the  second  or 
third  day,  and  sometimes  later;  but  whether  they  ad- 
vance towards  suppuration  or  not,  they  seem  to  have 
no  effect  in  hastening  or  retarding  the  termination  of 
the  disease.    Lastly,  in  some  cases,  the  eruption  of  bu- 
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boes  and  carbundes  constitute  the  princii>al  symptoms 
of  the  disease;  and  patients  are  so  little  iudis)XMed  that 
they  are  able  to  go  about  the  streets,  or  attend  to  their 
usual  avocations,  if  not  prevented  by  the  inflammation 
of  inguinal  tumors.  The  disease  has  never  been  suc- 
cesgfully  treated,  except  in  isolated  cases,  or  when  the 
epidemic  has  seemed  to  have  worn  itself  out.  Deple- 
tion and  stimulants  have  been  tried,  as  with  cholera, 
and  stimulants  with  for  better  results. 

See  LUdecke,  Betchreib,  des  t&rk,  Reichs,  p.  62  sq. ; 
Olivier,  Voyage^  voL  i,  c.  18;  Sonnini,  RtMe  nach  Gric' 
chenlami,  p.  858  sq. ;  Deacript,  de  FEgypte,  xiii,  81  sq. ; 
Bulard  de  Mem,  De  la  Pesie  Orient,  (Paris,  1839); 
UAubert,  De  la  Pette^ou  Tifphut  (ibid.  1840);  Russell, 
A  a/.  Hist,  of  A  Uppo ;  Got-Bey,  De  la  Peste  en  Egjfpte 
(1840),  and  Aperfu  geniral  ear  tEgypte^  ii,  848-360. 
See  Medici NK. 

Plagues  OF  Egypt  (fur  the  use  of  the  Hebrew 
word,  see  Pi.ague),  the  term  usually  applied  to  the  se- 
ries of  divine  visitations  of  wrath  with  which  Jehovah 
punished  the  Eg^'ptians,  and  especially  their  king,  for 
their  refusal  to  let  Israel  go.  In  considering  the  history 
of  the  Ten  Plagues  we  have  to  notice  the  place  where 
they  occurred  and  the  occasion  on  which  they  were 
sent,  and  to  examine  the  narrative  of  each  judgment, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  it  was  and  in  what  man- 
ner Pharaoh  and  the  Eg}'ptians  were  punished  by  it,  as 
well  as  to  see  if  we  can  trace  any  general  connection 
between  the  several  judgments;  and  we  shall  thus  be 
prepared  to  estimate  their  providential  character,  as 
well  as  to  determine  how  far  they  were  miraculous 
events,  and  how  far  natural  or  simulated.  In  this  dis- 
cussion we  make  lara;e  use  of  Poolers  article  in  Smith's 
Diet,  of  the  BiUe,  with  additions  from  other  sources. 
See  Egypt;  Mobks. 

1.  The  nittory  of  the  Occurrences.—!.  Tke  Place.— 
Although  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  the  plagues  pre- 
vailed throughout  Egypt,  save,  in  the  case  of  some,  the 
Israelitish  territory,  the  land  of  Uoshen,  yet  the  descrip- 
tions seem  principally  to  applv  to  that  part  of  Egypt 
which  lay  nearest  to  Gusheii,  and  more  especially  to 
"  the  field  of  Zoan,"  or  the  tract  about  that  city,  since 
it  seems  almost  certain  that  Pharaoh  dwelt  in  the  Delta, 
and  that  territory  is  especially  indicated  in  Psa.  Ixxviii, 
48.  That  the  capital  at  this  time  was  not  more  distant 
is  evident  from  the  ti»e  in  which  a  message  could  be 
sent  from  Pharaoh  to  Moses  on  the  occasion  of  the  Exo- 
dus. The  descriptions  of  the  first  and  second  plagues 
seem  especially  to  refer  to  a  land  abounding  in  streams 
and  lakes,  and  so  rather  to  the  Lower  than  to  the  Upper 
country.  We  must  therefore  look  especially  to  Lower 
Egypt  for  our  illustrations,  while  bearing  in  mind  the 
evident  prevalence  of  the  plagues  throughout  the  land. 

2.  Tke  Occasion, — When  that  Pharaoh  who  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  oppressor  was  dead,  God  sent  Moses 
to  deliver  Israel,  commanding  him  to  gather  the  elders 
of  his  people  together,  and  to  tell  them  his  commission. 
It  is  added,  "And  they  shall  hearken  to  thy  voice :  and 
thou  shalt  come,  thou  and  the  elders  of  Israel,  unto  the 
king  of  Egypt,  and  ye  shall  say  unto  him.  The  Lord  Grod 
of  the  Hebrews  hath  met  with  us :  and  now  let  us  go, 
we  beseech  thee,  three  days*  journey  into  the  wilder- 
ness, that  we  may  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  our  God.  And 
I  am  sure  that  the  king  of  Egypt  will  not  let  you  go, 
no,  not  by  a  mighty  hand.  And  I  will  stretch  out  my 
hand,  and  smite  Egypt  with  all  my  wonders  which  I 
will  do  in  the  midst  thereof:  and  after  that  he  will  let 
you  go"  (Exod.  Ui,  18-20).  From  what  follows,  that 
the  Israelites  should  borrow  jewels  and  raiment,  and 
"spoil  Egypt"  (ver.  21,  22),  it  seems  evident  that  they 
were  to  leave  as  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  sacrificing ; 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  if  they  did  so,  Pharaoh,  by  his 
armed  pursuit  and  overtaking  them  when  they  had  en- 
camped at  the  close  of  the  third  day's  journey,  released 
Moses  iJK)m  his  engagement. 

When  Moses  went  to  Pharaoh,  Aaron  went  with  him, 
because  Moses,  not  judging  himself  to  be  eloquent,  was 


dxiBdent  of  speaking  to  Pharaoh.  "  And  Moses  said  be- 
fore the  Lord,  Behold,  I  [am]  of  uncircumcised  lips,  and 
bow  shall  Pharaoh  hearken  unto  me?  And  the  Lord 
said  unto  Moses,  See,  I  have  made  thee  a  god  to  Pha- 
raoh: and  Aaron  thy  brother  shall  be  thy  prophet" 
(ExoiU  vi,  80 ;  vii,  1 ;  comp.  iv,  10-16).  We  are  there- 
fore to  understand  that  even  when  Moses  speaks  it  is 
rather  by  Aaron  than  himself.  It  is  perhaps  worthy 
of  n^te  that  in  the  tradition  of  the  Exodus  which  Mane- 
tho  gives,  the  calamities  preceding  the  event  are  said  to 
have  been  caused  by  the  king's  consulting  an  Egyptian 
prophet;  for  this  suggests  a  course  which  Pharaoh  is 
likely  to  have  adopted,  rendering  it  probable  that  the 
magicians  were  sent  for  as  the  priests  of  the  gods  of  the 
countr}%  so  that  Moses  was  exalted  by  contrast  with 
these  vain  objects  of  worship. 

It  has  been  asked,  What  period  of  time  was  occupied 
in  the  infliction  of  these  successive  plagues?  In  an- 
swer to  this,  some  contend  for  a  3'ear;  but  they  have 
no  better  reason  for  this  than  that  it  enables  them  to 
compare  the  plagues  with  certain  natural  phenomena 
occurring  at  fixed  seasons  of  the  year  in  EgypL  This 
has  been  done  with  considerable  ingenuity,  though  not 
without  some  rather  violent  straining  in  particular 
cases;  but  without  some  better  reason  than  this  we 
should  not  feel  juBtified*in  accepting  a  hypothesis  which 
the  general  tone  of  the  narrative  does  not  suggest. 
Each  plague,  according  to  the  historian,  lasted  only  for 
a  short  time ;  and  unless  we  suppose  an  interval  of  sev- 
eral weeks  between  each,  a  few  months  or  even  weeks 
would  afford  suflicient  time  for  the  happening  of  the 
whole.  We  may  now  examine  the  narrative  of  each 
plague. 

8.  The  Plagues  tkenueltes. — We  here  notice  first  a 
preliminary  phenomenon  of  the  same  general  character 
with  the  "plagues."  When  Moses  and  Aaron  came 
before  Pharaoh  a  miracle  was  required  of  them.  Then 
Aaron's  rod  became  a  **  serpent"  (A.  Y.),  or  rather  "  a 
crocodile*'  ('i'^Rn).  Its  being  changed  into  an  animal 
reverenced  by  all  the  Egyptians,  or  by  some  of  them, 
would  have  been  an  especial  warning  to  Pharaoh.  The 
Egyptian  magicians  called  by  the  king  produced  what 
seemed  to  be  the  same  wonder,  yet  Aaron's  rod  swal- 
lowed up  the  others  (vii,  .3-12).  This  passage,  taken 
alone,  would  appear  to  indicate  thst  the  magicians  suc- 
ceeded in  working  wonders,  but  if  it  is  compared  with 
those  others  relating  their  opposition  on  the  occasions 
of  the  first  three  plagues,  a  contrary  inference  seems 
more  reasonable.  In  this  case  the  expression  "  they 
also  did  in  like  manner  with  their  enchantments"  (ver. 
11)  is  used,  and  it  is  repeated  in  the  cases  of  their  seem- 
ing success  on  the  occasions  of  the  first  plague  (ver. 
22),  and  the  second  (viii.  7),  as  well  as  when  they  failed 
on  the  occasion  of  the  third  plague  (ver.  18).  A  com- 
parison with  other  passages  strengthens  us  in  the  infer- 
ence that  the  magicians  succeeded  merely  by  juggling. 
Yet,  even  if  they  were  able  to  produce  any  real  effects 
by  magic,  a  broad  distinction  should  be  drawn  between 
the  general  and  powerful  nature  of  the  wonders  wrought 
by  the  hand  of  Moses  and  Aaron  and  their  partial  and 
weak  imitations.    See  Magic. 

(1.)  Tke  "Plague"  q/" 5/oodL— When  Pharaok  had 
refused  to  let  the  Israelites  go,  Moses  was  sent  again^ 
and,  on  the  second  refusal,  was  commanded  to  smite 
upon  the  waters  of  the  river,  and  to  turn  them  and  all 
the  waters  of  Egj^pt  into  blood.  The  miracle  was  to 
be  wrought  when  Pharaoh  went  forth  in  t)ie  morning 
to  the  river.  Its  general  character  is  ver)'  remarkable, 
for  not  only  was  the  water  of  the  Nile  smitten,  but  all 
the  water,  even  that  in  vessels,  throughout  the  country. 
The  fish  died,  and  the  river  stank.  The  Egyptians 
could  not  drink  of  it,  and  digged  around  it  for  water. 
This  plague  appears  to  have  lasted  seven  days,  for  the 
account  of  it  ends, "  And  seven  days  were  fulfilled,  after 
that  the  Lord  had  smitten  the  river"  (vii,  18-25),  and 
the  narrative  of  the  second  plague  immediately  fol- 
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lows,  as  if  the  other  had  then  ceased.  Some  difficulty 
has  been  occasioned  by  the  mention  that  the  Egyptians 
digged  for  water,  bat  it  is  not  stated  that  they  so  gained 
what  they  sought,  although  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
only  the  water  that  was  seen  was  smitten,  in  order  that 
the  nation  should  not  perish.  It  appears  that  the  wa- 
ter, when  filtered  throngh  the  soil  of  the  banks,  regained 
its  salubrity.  This  plague  was  doubly  humiliating  to 
the  religion  of  the  countiy,  as  the  Nile  was  held  sacred, 
as  weQ  as  some  kinds  of  its  fish,  not  to  speak  of  the 
crocodiles,  whieh  probably  were  destroyed.  '  It  may 
have  been  a  marked  reproof  for  the  cruel  edict  that  the 
laraelitish  children  should  be  drowned,  and  could  scarce- 
ly have  failed  to  strike  guilty  consciences  as  such, 
though  Pharaoh  does  not  seem  to  have  been  alarmed 
by  it.  He  saw  .what  was  probably  an  imitation  wrought 
by  the  magicians,  who  accompanied  him,  as  if  he  were 
engaged  in  some  sacred  rites,  perhaps  connected  with 
the  worship  of  the  Nile.  Events  having  some  resem- 
blance to  this  are  mentioned  by  ancient  Mrriters;  the 
most  remarkable  is  related  by  Manetho,  according  to 
whom  it  was  said  that,  in  the  reign  of  Nephercheres, 
seventh  king  of  the  second  dynasty,  the  Nile  flowed 
mixed  with  honey  for  eleven  days.  Some  of  the  his^ 
torical  notices  of  the  earliest  dynasties  seem  to  be  of 
very  doubtful  authenticity,  and  Manetho  seems  to  treat 
this  one  as  a  fable,  or  perhaps  as  a  tradition.  Nepher- 
cheres, it  must  be  remarked,  reigned  several  hundred 
years  before  the  Exodus.  Those  who  have  endeavored 
to  explain  this  plague  by  natural  causes  have  referred 
to  the  changes  of  color  to  which  the  Nile  is  subject,  the 
appearance  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  so-called  rain  and 
dew  of  blood  of  the  Middle  Ages;  the  last  two  ooca- 
aioned  by  small  fungi  of  very  rapid  growth.  But  such 
theories  do  not  explain  why  the  wonder  happened  at  a 
time  of  year  when  the  Nile  is  most  clear,  nor  why  it 
killed  the  fish  and  made  the  water  unfit  to  be  drunk. 
These  are  the  really  weighty  points,  rather  than  the 
change  into  blood,  which  seems  to  mean  a  change  into 
the  aemblance  of  blood.  The  employment  of  natural 
means  in  effecting  a  miracle  is  equally  seen  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Red  Sea;  but  the  divine  power  is  proved 
by  the  intensifying  or  extending  that  means,  and  the 
oppofftone  occurrence  of  the  result,  and  its  fitness  for  a 
great  moral  purpose.    See  Nilec 

(2.)  The^^PlagiuT  of  Frog$^—Vfhea  seven  days  had 
paned  after  the  smiting  of  the  river,  Pharaoh  was 
threatened  with  another  Judgment,  and,  on  his  refusing 
to  let  the  Israelites  go,  the  second  plague  was  sent. 
The  river  and  all  the  open  waters  of  Egypt  brought 
forth  countless  frogs,  which  not  only  covered  the  land, 
bat  filled  the  houses,  even  in  their  driest  parts  and  ves- 
sels, for  the  ovens  and  kneading-troughs  are  specified. 
The  magicians  again  had  a  seeming  success  in  their  op- 
position; yet  Pharaoh,  whose  very  palaces  were  filled 
by  the  reptiles,  entreated  Moses  to  pray  that  they  might 
be  renooved,  promuing  to  let  the  Isrselites  go ;  but,  on 
the  removal  4)f  the  plague,  again  hardened  his  heart 
(vii,  25 ;  viii,  1-16).  This  must  have  been  an  especially 
trying  Judgment  to  the  Egyptians,  as  frogs  were  in- 
dnded  among  the  sacred  aninials,  probably  not  among 
those  which  were  reverenced  throughout  Egypt,  like 
the  cat,  bat  in  the  second  class  of  local  objects  of  wor- 
ship, like  the  crocodile.  The  frog  was  sacred  to  the 
goddeas  Hekt,  who  b  represented  with  the  head  of 
this  reptile.  In  hieroglyphics  the  frog  signifies  ^  very 
inany«"  "  millions,'^  doubtless  from  its  abundance.  In 
the  present  day  frogs  abound  in  Eg\'pt,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  their  loud  and  Incessant  croaking  in 
all  the  waters  of  the  country  gives  some  idea  of  this 
plague.  They  are  not,  however,  heard  in  the  spring, 
nor  is  there  any  record,  excepting  the  Biblical  one,  of 
their  having  been  injurious  to  the  inhabitants.  It 
roust  be  added  that  the  supposed  cases  of  the  same  kind 
ebewhere,  quoted  from  ancient  authors,  are  of  very 
doobtfui  authenticity.  The  species  of  reptile  which 
the  instrument  of  this  infliction  was  probably 


the  small  frog  of  Egypt  called  by  the  natives  dofda,  the 
Bona  Momica  of  Seetsen  {fieiaen^  ii,  245, 860  sq.).  See 
Froo. 

(8.)  Th€  *<  P/c^tw"  o/£tce.— The  account  of  the  third 
plague  is  not  preceded  by  the  mention  of  any  warning 
to  Pharaoh.  We  read  that  Aaron  was  commanded  to 
stretch  out  his  rod  and  smite  the  dust,  which  became, 
as  the  A.  V.  reads  the  word,  "  lice"  in  man  and  beast. 
The  magicians  again  attempted  opposition ;  but,  failing, 
confessed  that  the  wonder  was  of  God  (viii,  lG-19). 
There  is  much  difficulty  as  to  the  animals  meant  by  the 
term  Q33.  The  Masoretic  punctuation  in  ver.  18, 14  is 
D|^,  Km^m,  which  would  probably  make  it  a  collective 
noun  with  D  formative ;  but  the  pointing  DSSI  (ver.  12) 
and  the  more  decided  plural  form  D*^S3,  kmninij  also  oc- 
cur (ver.  13, 14;  Psa.  cv,  31),  of  which  we  once  find  the 
singular  13  in  Isaiah  (li,  6).  It  is  therefore  reasonable 
to  conjecture  that  the  first  form  should  be  punctuated 
DS9,  as  the  defective  writing  of  D^tS ;  and  it  should 
also  be  observed  that  the  Samaritan  has  D*^9S.  The 
Sept.  has  <rrvi^€C»  ^nd  the  Vulg.  scinipheSf  mcsquitoefi, 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ii,  95)  and  Philo  {De  Vita 
Mon$y  i,  20,  p.  97,  ed.  Mang.)  as  troublesome  in  Egypt. 
Josephos,  however,  makes  the  D33  lice  {A  ni.  ii,  14, 8), 
with  which  Bochart  agrees  {Hieroz,  ii,  572  sq.).  The 
etymology  is  doubtful,  and  perhaps  the  word  is  Egyp- 
tian. The  narrative  does  not  enable  us  to  decide  which 
is  the  more  probable  of  the  two  renderings,  except, 
indeed,  that  if  it  be  meant  that  exactly  the  same  kind 
of  animal  attacked  man  and  beast,  mosquitoes  would 
be  the  more  likely  tnnslation.  In  this  case  the  plague 
does  not  seem  to  be  especiaUy  directed  against  the  su- 
perstitions of  the  Eg^'ptians;  if,  however,  it  were  of 
lice,  it  would  have  been  most  distressing  to  their  priests, 
who  were  very  cleanly,  apparently,  like  the  Moslems,  as 
a  religious  duty.  In  the  present  day  both  mosquitoes 
and  lice  are  abundant  in  £g>'pt:  the  latter  may  be 
avoided,  but  there  is  no  escape  from  the  former,  which 
are  so  distressing  an  annoyance  that  an  increase  of 
them  would  render  life  almost  insupportable  to  beasts 
as  well  as  men.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  some 
species  of  gnat  or  mosquito  is  meant.    See  Lies. 

(4.)  The  **  Phffue"  of  Flies.— In  the  case  of  the  fourth 
plague,  as  in  that  of  the  first,  Moses  was  commanded  to 
meet  Pharaoh  in  the  morning  as  he  came  forth  to  the 
water,  and  to  threaten  him  with  a  judgment  'i  he  still 
refused  to  give  the  Israelites  leave  to  go  and  worship. 
He  was  to  be  punished  by  3*^9,  ai-dbf  which  the  A.  V. 
renders  " swarms  [of  flics],"  "a  swarm  [of  flies],"  or, in 
the  margin,  *' a  mixture  [of  noisome  beasts].**  These 
creatures  were  to  cover  the  people,  and  fill  both  the 
houses  and  the  ground.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  we 
read  that  the  land  of  Goshen,  where  the  Israelites  dwelt, 
was  to  be  exempt  from  the  plague.  So  terrible  was  it 
that  Pharaoh  granted  permission  for  the  Israelites  to 
sacrifice  in  the  land,  which  Moses  refused  to  do,  as  the 
Egyptians  would  stone  his  people  for  sacrificing  their 
"abomination."  Then  Pharaoh  gave  them  leave  to 
sacrifice  in  the  wilderness,  provided  they  did  not  go 
far;  but  on  the  plague  being  removed  broke  his  sgree- 
ment  (viii,  20-32).  The  proper  meaning  of  the  Mord 
2*19  is  a  question  of  extreme  difficulty.  The  explana- 
tion of  Josephus  (i4n/.  ii,  14, 8),  and  almost  all  the  He- 
brew commentators,  is  that  it  means  "  a  mixture,"  and 
here  designates  a  mixture  of  wild  animals,  in  accordance 
with  the  derivation  from  the  root  3^^,  ^'he  mixed." 
Similarly,  Jerome  renders  it  omne  genu$  mutearum,  and 
Aquila  irdftfivia.  The  Sept.,  however,  and  Philo  (^Ve 
Vita  Mosisy  i,  28 ;  ii,  101,  ed.  Mang.)  suppose  it  to  be  a 
dog-fly,  Kwvftvia,  The  second  of  these  explanations 
seems  to  be  a  compromise  between  the  flrst  and  the 
third.  It  is  almost  certain,  from  two  passages  (Exod. 
viii,  29, 31 ;  Hebrew,  25,  27),  that  a  single  creature  is 
intended.    If  so,  what  reason  is  thero  in  favor  of  the 
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Sept  rendering?  Oedmann  (^Verm.  SamnUunffen,  ii, 
150,  apt.  Gesen.  Thesaur,  s.  r.)  proposes  the  UaUa  oriei^- 
talis,  a  kind  of  beetle,  instead  of  a  dog-fly ;  but  Ge- 
senius  objects  that  this  creature  deronrs  things  rather 
than  stings  men,  whereas  it  is  evident  that  the  animal 
of  this  plague  attacked  or  at  least  annoyed  men,  besides 
apparently  injuring  the  land.  From  Psa.  Ixxviii,  46, 
where  we  read,  "  He  sent  the  sS^,  which  devoured 
them,"  it  must  have  been  a  creature  of  devouring  hab- 
its, as  is  observed  by  Kalisch  (Comment,  on  Exod,  p. 
188),  who  supports  the  theory  that  a  beetle  is  intended. 
The  £g}'ptian  language  might  be  hoped  to  give  us  a 
clew  to  the  rendering  of  the  SepL  and  Philo.  In  hie- 
roglyphics a  fly  is  q/l  and  a  bee  »hebf  or  £Ae&,  sh  and 
kh  being  interchangeable  In  different  dialects;  and  in 
Coptic  these  two  words  are  confounded  in  a<z/|  a/,  ab, 
hc{ff  meaning  fnutea,  apU,  tcarabcBvt,  We  can  there- 
fore only  judge  from  the  description  of  the  plague;  and 
here  Gesenius  seems  to  have  too  hastily  decided  against 
the  rendering  "  beetle,"  since  the  beetle  sometimes  at- 
tacks men.  Yet  modem  experience  does  not  bear  out 
the  idea  that  any  kind  of  beetle  is  injurious  to  man  in 
Egypt;  but  there  is  a  kind  of  gadfly  found  in  that 
country  which  sometimes  stings  men,  though  usually 
attacking  beasts.  The  difficulty,  however,  in  the  way 
of  the  supposition  that  a  stinging  fly  is  meant  is  that 
all  such  flies  are,  like  this  one,  plagues  to  beasts  rather 
than  men;  and  if  we  conjecture  that  a  fly  is  intended, 
perhaps  it  is  more  reasonable  to  uifer  that  it  was  the 
common  fly,  which  in  the  present  day  is  probably  the 
most  troublesome  insect  in  Egypt  That  this  was  a 
more  severe  plague  than  those  preceding  it  appears 
from  its  effect  on  Pharaoh,  rather  than  from  the  men- 
tion of  the. exemption  of  the  Israelites,  for  it  can  scarce- 
ly be  supposed  that  the  eariier  plagues  affected  them. 
As  we  do  not  know  what  creature  is  here  intended,  we 
cannot  say  if  there  were  any  reference  in  this  case  to 
the  Egyptian  religion.  Those  who  suppose  it  to  have 
been  a  beetle  might  draw  attention  to  the  great  rever- 
ence in  which  that  insect  was  held  among  the  sacred 
animals,  and  the  consequent  distress  that  the  Egyptians 
would  have  felt  at  destroying  it,  even  if  they  did  so 
unintentionally.  As  already  noticed,  no  insect  is  now 
so  troublesome  in  Egypt  as  the  common  fly,  and  this  is 
not  the  case  with  any  kind  of  beetle,  which  fact,  from 
our  general  conclusions,  will  be  seen  to  favor  the  evi- 
dence for  the  former.  In  the  hot  season  the  flies  not 
only  cover  the  food  and  drink,  but  they  torment  the 
people  by  settling  on  their  faces,  and  especially  round 
their  eyes,  thus  promoting  ophthalmia.    See  Fly. 

(pyrhe  **Piaffue"  of  the  Murrain  of  BeatU^—Fha- 
raoh  was  next  warned  that,  if  he  did  not  let  the  people 
go,  there  should  be  on  the  day  following  ''a  very  griev- 
ous murrain,"  upon  the  horses,  asses,  camels,  oxen,  and 
sheep  of  Egypt,  whereas  those  of  the  children  of  Israel 
should  not  die.  This  came  to  pass,  and  we  read  that 
"  all  the  cattle  of  Egypt  died :  but  of  the  cattle  of  the 
children  of  Israel  di^  not  one."  Yet  Pharaoh  still  con- 
tinued obstinate  (Exod.  ix,  1-7).  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  expression  *'all  the  cattle"  cannot  be  under- 
stood to  be  universal,  but  only  general,  for  the  narrative 
of  the  plague  of  hail  shows  that  there  were  still  at  a 
later  time  some  cattle  left,  and  that  the  want  of  univer- 
sal terms  in  Hebrew  explains  this  seeming  difficulty. 
The  mention  of  camels  is  important,  since  it  appears  to 
favor  our  opinion  that  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  was 
a  foreigner,  camels  apparently  not  having  been  kept  by 
the  Egyptians  of  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs.  This 
plague  would  have  been  a  heavy  punishment  to  the 
Egyptians  as  falling  upon  their  sacred  animals  of  two 
of  the  kinds  specified,  the  oxen  and  the  sheep ;  but  it 
would  have  b«en  most  felt  in  the  destruction  of  the 
greatest  part  of  their  useful  beasts.  In  modern  times 
ronrrain  Is  not  an  unfrequent  visitation  in  Eg3rpt,  and  is 
supposed  to  precede  the  plague.  A  very  severe  mur- 
rain occurred  in  that  country  in  1842,  which  lasted  nine 


months,  during  the  latter  half  of  that  year  and  the 
spring  of  the  following  one,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
plague,  as  had  been  anticipated  (Mrs.  Poole,  Ei^lith-' 
to&moH  in  Egypt,  ii,  82 ;  i,  59, 114).  "  *  A  veiy  grievous 
murrain,'  foroibly  reminding  us  of  that  which  visited 
this  same  country  in  the  days  of  Moses,  has  prevailed 
during  the  last  three  months"— the  letter  is  dated  Oct 
18, 1842 — *'  and  the  already  distressed  peasants  feel  the 
calamity  severely,  or  rather  (I  should  say)  the  few  who 
possess  cattle.  Among  the  rich  men  of  the  country 
the  loss  has  been  enormonsw  During  our  voyage  up  the 
Nile,"  in  the  July  preceding,  **  we  obserVed  several  dead 
cows  and  buffaloes  lying  in  the  river,  as  I  mentioned  in 
a  former  letter;  and  some  friends  who  followed  us,  two 
months  after,  saw  many  on  the  banks;  indeed  up  to> 
this  time  great  numbers  of  cattle  are  dying  in  every 
part  of  the  country"  {iUd.  i,  114, 115).  The  similarity 
of  the  calamity  in  character  is  remarkably  in  contrast 
with  its  difference  in  duration :  the  miraculous  murrain 
seems  to  have  been  as  sudden  and  nearly  as  brief  as 
the  destruction  of  the  first-bom  (though  far  less  terri- 
ble), and  to  have  therefore  produced,  on  ceasing,  less 
effect  than  other  plagues  upon  Pharaoh,  nothing  re- 
maining to  be  removed.    See  Murrain. 

(6.)  Tke  TiaffwT  of  BoUs.—The  next  judgment 
appears  to  have  been  preceded  by  no  warning,  except, 
indeed,  that  when  Moses  publicly  sent  it  abroad  in 
Egypt,  Pharaoh  might  no  doubt  have  repented  at  the 
last  moment  We  read  that  Moses  and  Aaron  were  to 
take  ashes  of  the  furnace,  and  Moses  was  to  ^  sprinkle  it 
toward  the  heavens  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh."  It  was 
to  become  *' small  dust"  throughout  Egypt,  and  **be  a 
boil  breaking  forth  [with]  blains  upon  man  and  upon 
beast"  This  accordingly  came  to  pass.  The  magicians 
now  once  more  seem  to  have  attempted  opposition,  for 
it  is  related  that  they  "could  not  stand  before  Moses 
because  of  the  boil ;  for  the  boil  was  upon  the  magicians, 
and  upon  all  the  Egyptians."  Notwithstanding,  Pha- 
raoh still  refused  to  let  the  Israelites  go  (Exod.  ix, 
8-12).  This  plague  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
either  an  infliction  of  boils,  or  a  pestilence  like  the 
plague  of  modem  times,  which  is  an  extremely  severe 
kind  of  typhus  fever,  accompanied  by  swellings.  See 
Plague.  The  former  is,  however,  the  more  likely  ex- 
planation, since,  if  the  plague  had  been  of  the  latter 
nature,  it  probably  would  have  been  less  severe  than 
the  ordinary  pestilence  of  Egypt  has  been  in  this  19th 
century,  whereas  with  other  plagues  which  can  be  il- 
lustrated from  the  present  phenomena  of  Egypt  the 
reverse  is  the  case.  That  this  plague  followed  that  of 
the  murrain  seems,  however,  an  argument  on  the  other 
side,  and  it  may  be  asked  whether  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  great  pestilence  of  the  country,  probably  known  in 
antiquity,  would  have  been  one  of  the  ten  plagues ;  but 
to  this  it  may  be  replied  that  it  is  more  probable,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  whole  narrative,  that  extraor- 
dinary and  unexpected  wonders  should  be  effected  than 
what  could  be  paralleled  in  the  history  of  Egypt  The 
tenth  plague,  moreover,  is  so  much  like  the  great  Eg3ri>* 
tian  disease  in  its  suddenness,  that  it  might  rather  be 
compared  to  it  if  it  were  not  so  wholly  miraculous  in 
every  respect  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  human  in- 
quiry. The  position  of  the  magicians  must  be  noticed 
as  indicative  of  the  gradation  of  the  plagues:  at  first 
they  succeeded,  as  we  suppose,  by  deception,  in  imitat- 
ing what  was  wrought  by  Moses,  then  they  failed,  and 
acknowledged  the  finger  of  God  in  the  wonders  of  the 
Hebrew  prophet,  and  at  last  they  could  not  even  stand 
before  him,  being  themselves  smitten  by  the  plague  he 
was  commissioned  to  send.  The  boil  ("pno,  ghechin) 
was  a  scab  or  pustule,  which  might  or  might  not  break 
out  into  an  ulcerous  sore  (Lev.  xiii,  18  sq.).  With  thiSi 
in  one  of  its  worst  forms,  Job  was  afflicted  (ii,  7),  and  l^ 
this  Hezekiah  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  the  grave  (2 
Kings  XX,  7;  Isa.  zxxviii,  21):  it  was  an  eruption  of  a 
very  painful  kind,  accompanied  with  a  bumhng  itch,  and 
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tending  to  prodooe  a  pomaiient  state  cf  fool  and  west- 
ing diaeaae.  One  species  of  it  which  seized  upon  the 
1^  and  knees,  and  was  regarded  as  incurable,  was  pe- 
culiar to  Egypt,  and  was  hence  called  **  the  botch  of 
Egypt"  (Deut  xxviii,  27, 35).  In  the  case  before  us, 
this  eraption  had  a  tendency  to  break  out  into  larger 
swellings  (r^S^^ast,  ftom  unused  913,  to  boii  up^  to 
nrefl),  and  became  probably  the  disease  called  elephan- 
tiasis, a  disease  said  to  be  peculiar  to  Egypt,  or  the 
black  leprosy,  a  disease  which  also  affects  cattle  under 
the  name  of  meltmdria  (Jahn,  A  rckaoL  I,  i,  881  sq.).  It 
was  something  evidently  more  severe  and  deadly  than 
the  endemic  Nile-fever,  or  eruption  which  visits  Egypt 
periodically  about  the  time  of  the  overflowing  of  the 
Nile,  and  with  which  some  writers  would  identify  it 
SeeBoiu 

(7.)  The  **  Plagu^  ofUaU^^The  account  of  the  sev- 
enth plague  is  preceded  by  a  warning,  which  Hoses 
was  commanded  to  deliver  to  Pharaoh,  respecting  the 
terrible  nature  of  the  plagues  that  were  to  ensue  if 
b«  remained  obstinate.  First  of  all  of  the  hail  it  is 
aaid,  **  Behold,  to-morrow  about  this  time  I  will  cause 
it  to  rain  a  very  grievous  hail,  such  as  hath  not  been 
in  Egypt  since  the  foundation  thereof  even  until  now." 
He  was  then  told  to  collect  his  cattle  and  men  into 
shelter,  for  everything  hailed  upon  should  die.  Ac- 
cordingly, such  of  Pharaoh's  servants  as  '^  feared  the 
Lord,"  brought  in  their  servants  and  cattle  from  the 
field.  We  read  that  ^  Moses  stretched  forth  his  rod 
toward  heaven:  and  the  Lord  sent  thunder  and  hail, 
and  the  fire  ran  along  upon  the  ground."  Thus  man 
and  beast  were  smitten,  and  the  herbs  and  every  tree 
broken,  save  in  the  land  of  Goshen.  Upon  this  Pha- 
raoh acknowledged  his  wickedness  and  that  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  the  righteousness  of  God,  and  promised  if  the 
plague  were  withdrawn  to  let  the  Israelites  go.  Then 
Moses  went  forth  from  the  city,  and  spread  out  his 
hancls,  and  the  plague  ceased,  when  Pharaoh,  supported 
by  hia  servants,  again  broke  his  promise  (Exod.  ix,  13- 
85).  The  character  of  this  and  the  following  plagues 
most  be  carefully  examined,  as  the  warning  seems  to 
indicate  an  important  turning-point  The  ruin  caused 
by  the  hail  was  evidently  far  greater  than  that  effected 
hy  any  of  the  eailier  plagues;  it  destroyed  men,  which 
those  others  seem  not  to  have  done,  and  not  only  men, 
bnt  beasts  and  the  produce  of  the  earth.  In  this  case 
Mooes,  while  addressing  Pharaoh,  openly  warns  his  ser- 
vants how  to  ssve  something  from  the  calamity.  Pha- 
raoh for  the  first  time  acknowledges  his  wickedness. 
We  also  learn  that  his  people  joined  with  him  in  the 
oppression,  and  that  at  this  time  he  dwelt  in  a  city. 
Hail  is  now  extremely  rare,  but  not  unknown,  in  Egypt, 
and  it  is  interesting  that  the  narrative  seems  to  imply 
that  it  sometimes  falls  there.  Thunder-storms  occur, 
but,  though  very  lond  and  accompanied  by  rain  and 
wiml,  they  rarely  do  serious  injury.  Those  long  resi- 
dent in  Egypt  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  while 
there  of  a  person  struck  by  lightning,  nor  of  any  ruin 
excepting  that  of  decayed  buildings  washed  down  by 
rain.     See  Haiu 

(8.)  Tke  *^  Plague"  of  Locusts, —Vhtmoh  was  now 
threatened  with  a  plague  of  locusts,  to  begin  the  next 
day,  by  which  everything  the  hail  had  left  was  to  be 
devoured.  This  was  to  exceed  any  like  visitations 
that  had  happened  in  the  time  of  the  king's  ancestors. 
At  last  Pharaoh's  own  servants,  who  had  before  sup- 
ported him,  remonstrated,  for  we  read,  **  And  Pharaoh's 
servants  said  unto  him.  How  long  shall  this  man  be  a 
snare  unto  us?  let  the  men  go,  that  they  may  serve  the 
Lend  their  God:  knowest  thou  not  yet  that  Egypt  is 
destroyed?"  They  suggested  a  compromise  with  Mo- 
sea»  proposing  that  the  mm  should  be  allowed  to  go 
with  him  to  offer  sacrifice  to  Jehovah  in  the  wilder- 
neaa,  while  by  retaining  the  females  they  made  sure  of 
the  men^s  returning  to  their  servitude.  Then  Pharaoh 
sent  for  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  offered  to  let  the  people 


go,  but  refused  when  they  required  that  all  should  go, 
even  with  their  flocks  and  herds.  **  And  Moses  stretched 
forth  his  rod  over  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  the  Lord 
brought  an  east  wind  upon  the  land  all  that  day,  and 
all  [that]  night ;  [and]  when  it  was  morning  the  east 
wind  brought  the  locusts.  And  the  locusts  went  up  over 
all  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  rested  in  all  the  coasts  of 
Egypt :  very  grievous  [were  they] ;  before  them  there 
were  no  such  locusts  as  they,  neither  after  them  shall 
be  such.  For  they  covered  the  face  of  the  whole  earth, 
so  that  the  land  was  darkened ;  and  they  did  eat  ever>' 
herb  of  the  land,  and  all  the  fruit  of  the  trees  which  the 
hail  had  left:  and  there  remained  not  any  green  thing 
in  the  trees,  or  in  the  herbs  of  the  field,  through  all  the 
land  of  Eygpt"  Then  Pharaoh  hastily  sent  for  Mosca 
and  Aaron,  and  confessed  his  sin  against  God  and  the 
Israelites,  and  begged  them  to  forgive  him :  ^  Xow, 
therefore,  forgive,  I  pray  thee,  my  sin  only  this  once, 
and  entreat  the  Lord  your  God  that  he  may  take  away 
from  me  this  death  only."  Moses  accordingly  prayed. 
**  And  the  Lord  turned  a  mighty  strong  M-est  wind,  which 
took  away  the  locusts,  and  cast  them  into  the  Red  Sea ; 
there  remained  not  one  locust  in  all  the  coasts  of  Egypt'* 
The  plague  being  removed,  Pharaoh  again  would  not  let 
the  people  go  (x,  1-20).  This  plague  has  not  the  un- 
usual naturo  of  the  one  that  preceded  ft,  but  it  even  ex- 
ceeds it  in  severity,  and  so  occupies  its  place  in  the  gra- 
dation of  the  more  terrible  judgments  that  form  the 
later  part  of  the  series.  Its  severity  can  be  well  under- 
stood by  those  who  have  been  in  Egypt  in  a  part  of  the 
country  where  a  flight  of  locusts  has  alighted.  In  this 
case  the  pkgue  was  greater  than  an  ordinary  visitation, 
since  it  extended  over  a  far  wider  space,  rather  than 
because  it  was  more  intense ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  im- 
agine any  more  complete  destruction  than  that  olways 
caused  by  a  swarm  of  locusts.  So  well  did  the  people 
of  Egypt  know  what  these  creatures  effected,  that  vrhen 
their  coming  was  threatened  Pharaoh's  servants  at  once 
remonstratikL  In  the  present  day  locusts  suddenly  sp- 
pear  in  the  cultivated  land,  coming  from  the  desert  in  a 
column  of  great  length.  They  fly  rapidly  across  the 
country,  darkening  the  air  with  their  compact  ranks, 
which  are  undisturbed  by  the  constant  attacks  of  kites, 
crows,  and  vultures,  and  making  a  strange  whizzing 
sound  like  that  of  fire,  or  many  distant  wheels.  Where 
they  alight  they  devour  every  green  thing,  even  strip- 
ping the  trees  of  their  leaves.  Rewords  are  offered  for 
their  destruction,  but  no  labor  can  seriously  reduce  their 
numbers.  Soon  they  continue  their  course,  and  disap- 
pear gradually  in  a  short  time,  leaving  the  place  where 
they  have  been  a  desert.  The  following  careful  descrip- 
tion of  the  effects  of  a  flight  of  locusts  is  from  Mr. 
Lane's  manuscript  notes.    He  writes  of  Nubia : 

"Locusts  not  uufreqnentlv  commit  dreadfal  havoc  in 
this  country.  In  mj  recond  voynpe  np  the  Nile,  when 
before  the  village  of  Bnsf&n,  a  little  above  Ibrfm,  many 
locusts  pitched  upon  the  boat  They  were  beautifully 
variegated,  yellow  and  bine.  In  the  following  night  a 
southerly  wiud  brought  other  locusts  in  Immense  swarms. 
Next  morning  the  air  was  darkened  by  them,  as  by  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow ;  and  the  snrfnce  of  the  ground  was 
thickly  scattered  over  by  those  which  had  fallen  and  were 
unable  to  rise  again.  Great  nnmbers  came  upon  and 
within  the  boat,  and  alighted  npou  our  persons.  They 
were  different  from  those  of  the  preceding  day,  being  of  a 
bright  yellow  color,  with  brown  marks.  The  desolation 
they  made  was  dreadfhl.  In  four  hours  a  Held  of  yonng 
durrah  [millet]  was  cropped  to  the  ground.  In  another 
field  of  durrah  more  advanced  only  the  stalks  were  left 
Nowhere  was  there  space  on  the  ground  to  set  the  foot 
without  treading  on  many.  A  field  of  cotton-plants  was 
quite  stripped.  Even  the  acacias  along  the  banks  were 
made  bare,  and  palm-trees  were  stripped  of  the  fruit  and 
leaves.  Last  night  we  heard  the  creaking  of  the  s^kiyehs 
[water-wheels],  and  the  singing  of  women  driving  the 
cows  which  turned  them:  to-day  not  one  eikkiyeh  was  In 
motion,  and  the  women  were  going  about  howlincr,  and 
vainly  attempting  to  frighten  away  the  locusts.  On  the 
preceding  day  I  had  preserved  two  of  the  more  beautiful 
kind  of  these  creatures  with  a  solution  of  arsenic:  on  the 
next  day  some  of  the  other  locnsui  tUe  them  almost  en- 
tirely, poisoned  as  they  were,  unseen  by  me  till  they  had 
nearly  finished  their  meal.  On  the  third  day  they  were 
less  numerous,  and  gradually  dissppeared.    Locusts  are 
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eaten  by  most  of  the  Bedawin  of  Arabia,  and  bj  some  of 
ibe  Nabians.  We  ate  a  few,  drened  in  tbe  mosi  approved 
manner,  being  stripped  of  tbe  legs,  wings,  and  head,  and 
fried  in  ontter.  They  had  a  flavor  somewhat  like  that  of 
the  woodcock,  owing  to  their  food.  The  Arabs  preserve 
them  as  a  common  article  of  provision  by  parboiling  them 
in  salt  and  water,  and  then  drying  them  in  the  sun." 

Tbe  parallel  passages  in  tbe  prophecy  of  Joel  form  a 
^markable  commentary  on  tbe  description  of  tbe  plague 
nhExodos,  and  a  few  must  be  here  quoted,  for  they  de- 
scribe with  wonderful  exactness  and  vigor  the  devasta- 
tions of  a  swarm  of  locusts :  **  Blow  ye  the  trumpet  in 
Zion,  and  sound  an  alarm  in  my  holy  mountain :  let  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land  tremble :  for  the  day  of  tbe 
Lord  oometh,  for  [it  is]  nigh  at  hand;  a  day  of  dark- 
ness and  of  gloominess,  a  day  of  clouds  and  of  thick 
darkness,  as  the  morning  spread  upon  tbe  mountains : 
a  great  people  and  a  strong;  there  hath  not  been  ever 
the  like,  neither  shall  be  any  more  after  it,  [even]  to  the 
yean  of  many  generationSi  A  fire  devoureth  before 
them ;  and  behind  them  a  flame  bumeth :  the  land  [is] 
as  the  garden  of  Eden  before  them,  and  behind  them  a 
desolate  wilderness ;  yea,  and  nothing  shall  escape  them. 
The  appearance  of  them  [is]  as  the  appearance  of  horses ; 
and  as  horsemen,  so  shall  they  run.  Like  the  noise  of 
chariots  on  the  tops  of  mountains  shall  they  leap,  like 
the  noise  of  a  flame  of  fire  that  devoureth  tbe  stubble, 
as  a  strong  people  set  in  battle  array.  .  ,  .  They  shall 
run  like  mighty  men;  they  shall  climb  the  wall  like 
men  of  war;  and  they  shall  march  every  one  on  his 
ways,  and  they  shall  not  break  their  ranks.  .  .  .  The 
earth  shall  quake  before  them ;  tbe  heavens  shall  trem- 
ble :  the  sun  and  the  moon  shall  be  dark,  and  the  stars 
ahall  withdraw  their  shining*'  (ii,  1-5,  7, 10;  see  also  6, 
8,  9, 11-25;  Rev.  ix,  1-12).  Here,  and  probably  also  in 
the  parallel  passage  ot  Revelation,  locusts  are  taken  as 
a  type  of  a  destroying  army  or  horde,  since  they  are 
more  terrible  in  the  devastation  they  cause  than  any 
other  creatures.     See  I<ocu8t. 

(9.)  The  "  Plague"*  qf  Darknest.-^Afitr  the  plague 
of  locusts  we  read  at  once  of  a  fresh  judgment :  "And 
the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Stretch  out  thine  hand  to- 
ward heaven,  that  there  may  be  darkness  over  the  land 
of  Egypty  that  [one]  may  feel  darkness.  And  Moses 
stretched  forth  his  hand  toward  heaven ;  and  there  was 
a  thick  darkness  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt  three  days : 
they  saw  not  one  another,  neither  rose  any  from  his 
place  for  three  days:  but  all  the  children  of  Israel  had 
light  in  their  dwellings.'*  Pharaoh  then  gave  the  Is- 
raelites leave  to  go  if  only  they  left  their  cattle;  but 
when  Moses  required  that  they  should  take  these  also, 
he  again  refused  (Exod.  x,  21-29).  The  expression  we 
have  rendered  *'  that  [one]  may  feel  darkness,"  accord- 
ing to  the  A.  V.  in  the  margin,  where  in  the  text  the 
freer  translation  **  darkness  [which]  may  be  felt"  is 
given,  has  occasioned  much  difficulty.  The  Sept.  and 
Vulg.  give  this  rendering,  and  the  modems  generally 
follow  them.  It  has  been  proposed  to  read  "  and  they 
shall  grope  in  darkness,"  by  a  slight  change  of  render- 
ing, and  the  supposition  that  the  particle  S  is  under- 
stood (Kaliscb,  Comment,  on  Exod,  p.  171).  It  is  unrea- 
sonable to  argue  that  the  forcible  words  of  the  A.  V.  are 
too  strong  for  Shemitic  phraseology.  The  difficulty  is, 
however,  rather  to  be  solved  by  a  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  the  plague.  It  has  been  illustrated  by  refer- 
ence to  the  simdm  and  the  hot  wind  of  the  khamsin. 
The  former  is  a  sandstorm  which  occurs  in  the  desert, 
seldom  lasting,  according  to  Mr.  Lane,  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes  {Sfod,  Eg,  5th  ed. 
p.  2);  but  for  the  time  often  causing  the  darkness  of 
twilight,  and  affecting  man  and  beast.  Mrs.  Poole,  on 
Mr.  Lane's  authority,  has  described  the  sirodm  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  *8lm0m,*  which  is  a  very  violent,  hot,  and  al- 
most suffocating  wind,  is  of  more  rare  occnrrence  than 
tbe  khamsin  winds,  and  of  shorter  duration;  its  con- 
.  tinuauce  being  more  brief  in  proportion  to  the  Intensity 
of  it*  parchiug  heat  and  the  Impetnoslty  of  its  conrse. 
Its  direction  is  generally  from  the  sonth-east,  or  sonth- 


sonth-east  It  is  commonly  preceded  by  a  fearfhl  calm. 
As  it  approaches,  the  atmosphere  assnmes  a  yellowish 
hne,  tinged  with  red ;  the  sun  appeara  of  a  deep  blood 
color,  and  gradnally  becomes  qnfte  concealed  before  the 
hot  blast  is  felt  in  its  fall  violence..  The  sand  and  dost 
raised  by  the  wind  add  to  the  gloom,  and  increase  the 
painfol  effects  of  the  heat  and  rarity  of  the  air.  Respira- 
tion becomes  nneasy,  perapl ration  seems  to  be  entirely 
stopped ;  the  tongne  is  dry,  the  skin  parched,  and  a  prick- 
ing sensation  is  experienced,  as  if  cansea  by  electric 
sparks.  It  is  sometimes  impossible  for  a  person  to  re- 
main erect,  on  acconut  of  the  force  of  the  wind ;  and  the 
sand  and  dnst  oblige  all  who  are  exposed  to  it  to  keep 
their  eyes  closed.  It  is,  however,  most  distressing  when 
it  overtakes  travellera  In  tbe  desert.  My  brother  encoun- 
tered at  KOs,  in  Upper  Egypt,  a  simCim  which  was  said 
to  be  one  of  the  most  violent  ever  witnessed.  It  lasted 
less  than  half  an  hour,  and  a  very  violent  simUm  seldom 
continues  longer.  My  brother  is  of  opinion  that,  although 
it  is  extreme^  distressing,  it  can  never  prove  fatal,  un- 
less to  persons  already  brooght  almost  to  the  point  of 
death  by  disease,  fatigue,  thirat,  or  some  other  canse. 
The  poor  camel  seems  to  suffer  fh>m  it  equally  with  his 
master;  and  will  often  lie  down  with  his  back  to  the 
wind,  close  his  eyes,  stretch  out  his  long  neck  upon  the 
ground,  and  so  remain  nntil  the  vtorm  has  passed  over" 
XBn^ieMDcman  in  Bgyptt  if  ^  97). 

The  hot  wind  of  the  khamsin  usually  blows  for  three 
days  and  nights,  and  carries  so  much  sand  with  it  that 
it  produces  the  appearance  of  a  yellow  fog.  It  thus 
resembles  tbe  simum,  though  far  less  powerful  and  far 
less  distressing  in  its  effects.  It  is  not  known  to  cause 
actual  darkness;  at  least  residents  in  Egypt  mention 
no  example  either  on  experience  or  hearsay  evidence. 
By  a  confusion  of  the  simC^m  and  the  khamsin  wind  it 
has  even  been  supposed  that  a  simftm  in  its  utmost 
violence  usually  lasts  three  days  (Kalisch,  CammenU 
on  Exod,  p.  170),  but  this  is  an  error.  The  plague 
may,  however,  have  been  an  extremely  severe  sand- 
stonn,  miraculous  in  its  violence  and  its  duration,  for 
the  length  of  three  dayn  does  not  make  it  natural,  since 
the  severe  storms  are  always  very  brief.  Perhaps  the 
three  days  was  the  limits  as  about  tbe  longest  period  that 
the  people  could  exist  without  leaving  their  houses.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  this  plague  rather  caused  a  su- 
pernatural terror  than  actual  suffering,  and  loss,  but  this 
is  by  no  means  certain.  The  impossibility  of  moving 
about,  and  the  natural  fear  of  darkness  which  affecta 
beasts  and  birds  as  well  as  men,  as  in  a  total  eclipse, 
would  have  caused  suffering;  and  if  the  plague  were  a 
sandstorm  of  unequalled  severity,  it  would  have  pro- 
duced the  conditions  of  fever  by  its  parehing  heat,  be- 
sides causing  much  distress  of  other  kinds.  An  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  the  wholly  supernatural  character  of 
this  plague  is  its  preceding  the  last  judgment  of  all,  the 
death  of  the  firet-bom,  as  if  it  were  a  terrible  foreshad- 
owing of  that  great  calamity.    See  SiMf  m. 

(10.)  The  Death  of  the  Firtt-bonu^Before  the  tenth 
plague  Moses  went  to  warn  Pharaoh :  **And  Moses 
said.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  About  midnight  will  I  go 
out  into  the  midst  of  Egypt:  and  all  the  fint-bom  in 
the  land  of  Egypt  shall  die,  from  the  firat-bom  of  Pha- 
raoh that  sitteth  upon  his  throne,  even  unto  the  first- 
hom  of  the  maidservant  that  [is]  behind  the  mill;  and 
all  the  firat-bom  of  beasts.  And  there  shall  be  a  great 
cry  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  such  as  there  was 
none  like  it,  nor  shall  be  like  it  any  more."  He  then 
foretold  that  Pharaoh's  servants  would  pray  him  to  go 
forth.  Positive  as  is  this  declaration,  it  seems  to  have 
been  a  conditional  warning,  for  we  read,  **  And  he  went 
out  from  Pharaoh  in  heat  of  anger,"  and  it  is  added 
that  God  said  that  Pharaoh  would  not  hearken  to  Mo- 
ses, and  that  the  king  of  Egypt  still  refused  to  let  Israel 
go  (Exod.  xi,  4, 10).  The  Passover  was  then  instituted, 
and  the  bouses  of  the  Israelites  sprinkled  with  the  blood 
of  the  victims.  The  fint-bora  of  the  Egyptians  were 
smitten  at  midnight,  as  Moses  had  forewarned  Pharaoh. 
"And  Pharaoh  rose  up  in  the  night,  he,  and  all  his  ser- 
vants, and  all  the  Egyptians;  and  there  was  a  great 
cry  in  Egypt ;  for  [there  was]  not  a  house  where  [there 
was]  not  one  dead"  (xii,  80).  The  clearly  miracubus 
nature  of  this  plague,  in  its  severity,  its  falling  npon 
man  and  beast,  and  the  singling  out  of  the  firet-bom, 
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puU  it  wholly  beyond  compftruon  with  any  nataral  pes- 
tilence, even  the  severest  cecorded  in  history,  whether  of 
the  peculiar  Egyptian  plague,  or  other  like  epidemics. 
The  Bible  affords  a  parallel  in  the  smiting  of  Sennach- 
erib's army,  and  still  more  closely  in  some  of  the  pon- 
ishments  of  murmorers  in  the  wilderness.  The  pre* 
TaiUng  customs  sf  Egypt  fnmbh  a  curious  illustra- 
tion of  the  narrative  of  this  plague.  It  is  well  known 
that  many  ancient  Egjrptian  customs  are  yet  observed. 
Among  these  one  of  the  most  prominent  is  the  wailing 
for  the  dead  by  the  women  of  the  household,  as  well  as 
those  hired  to  mourn.  It  was  thus  in  the  great  choleim 
of  1848  at  Cairo.  This  pestilence,  as  we  all  know,  fre- 
quently follows  the  course  of  rivers.  Thus,  on  that  oo- 
casioD,  it  ascended  the  Nile,  and  showed  itself  in  great 
strength  at  BuUk,  the  port  of  Cairo,  distant  from  the 
city  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  westward.  For  some 
days  it  did  not  traverse  this  space.  Every  evening  at 
sunsH  it  is  the  custom  to  go  up  to  the  terrace  on  the 
roof  of  the  house.  There,  in  that  calm,  still  time,  might 
be  beard  each  night  the  wail  of  the  women  of  BulAk 
for  their  dead  borne  along  in  a  great  wave  of  sound  a 
distance  of  two  miles,  the  lamentation  of  a  city  stricken 
with  pes^ence.  So,  when  the  first-bom  were  smitten, 
^  there  was  a  great  cry  in  Egypt."    See  First-bokh. 

The  history  of  the  ten  plagues  strictly  ends  with  the 
death  of  the  first-bom.  The  pursuit  and  the  passage 
of  the  Red  Sea  are  dtscnssed  elsewhere.  See  Kkd  Ska, 
Passagk  of.  Here  it  is  only  necessary  to  notice  that 
inrith  the  event  last  mentioned  the  recital  of  tho  won- 
ders wrought  in  Egypt  concludes,  and  the  history  of 
Israel  as  a  separate  people  begins.    See  Exodb. 

II.  Cftneral  Cotisideratioiu, — Having  examined  the 
narrative  of  the  ten  plagues  in  detail,  we  can  now  speak 
of  their  character  and  relations  as  a  whole. 

1.  MiraculouM  Naiure  of  the  Inflictions,  —  In  the 
above  account  we  have  constantly  kept  in  view  the  ar- 
guments of  those  who  hold  that  the  plagues  were  not 
sniraculous,  and,  while  fully  admitting  all  the  illustra- 
tion that  the  physical  history  of  Egypt  has  afforded  us, 
both  in  oar  own  observation  and  the  observation  of 
others,  we  have  found  no  reason  for  the  naturalistic 
view  in  a  single  instance,  while  in  many  instances  the 
illostrattons  from  known  phenomena  have  been  so  dif- 
ferent as  to  bring  out  the  miraculous  element  in  the 
nairative  with  the  greatest  force,  and  in  every  case  that 
element  has  been  necessary,  unless  the  narradve  be  de- 
prived of  its  rights  as  historical  evidence.  Yet  more, 
we  have  found  that  the  advocates  of  a  naturalistic  ex- 
planation have  been  forced  by  their  bias  into  a  distor- 
tion and  exaggeration  of  natural  phenomena  in  their 
endeavor  to  find  in  them  an  explanation  of  the  wonders 
recorded  in  the  Bible.  As  miraculous  the  historian  ob- 
viously intends  us  to  regard  them,  and  they  are  else- 
where spoken  of  as  the  "  wonders"  (3*^ Pfil^)  which 
God  wrought  in  the  land  of  Ham  (Psa.  cv,  27),  as  his 
miracles  (a*^niX^B3)  in  Egypt  (cvi,  7),  as  his  signs 
and  prodigies  (a*^nfi%1  niPK)  which  he  sent  into  the 
midst  of  Egypt  (cxxxv,  9),  etc  It  is  only  under  this 
aspect  thst  we  can  accept  the  narrative  as  historical. 
It  is  true  that  many  of  them  appear  to  have  been  of  the 
same  kind  with  phenomena  natural  to  the  country ;  but 
this  cannot  be  said  of  all  of  them ;  and  in  the  case  of 
those  of  which  it  can  be  said,  the  presence  of  the  super- 
natural is  seen  not  only  in  the  unparalleled  degree  to 
which  the  infliction  reached,  but  still  more  in  the  com- 
plete command  which  was  exercised  by  Moses  as  the 
agent  of  Jehovah  over  the  coming  and  going  of  the 
visitation.  The  exemption  of  the  Israelites  from  the 
general  calamity  is  also  clearly  assigned  to  the  miracu- 
lous. The  only  alternative,  therefore,  allowed  to  us  is 
to  reject  the  whole  narrative  as  mythic,  or  to  accept  it 
as  miraeulonsi  The  attempts  made  by  Eichhom  and 
the  older  rationalists  to  give  natural  explanations  of 
tiiese  plagues,  only  exhibit  the  deplorable  expedients 
to  which  an  unsound  hypothesis  may  compel  able  men 


to  resort.  They  were  evidently  nearly  all  miracnlons 
in  time  of  occurrence  and  degree  rather  than  essentially^ 
in  accordance  with  the  theory  that  God  generally  em- 
ploys natural  means  in  producing  miraculous  effects. 
They  seem  to  have  been  sent  as  a  scries  of  warnings^ 
each  being  somewhat  more  severe  than  its  predecessor, 
to  which  we  see  an  analogy  in  the  warnings  which  the 
providential  government  of  the  world  often  puts  before 
the  sinner.  The  first  plague  corrupted  the  sweet  water 
of  the  Nile  and  slew  the  fish.  The  second  filled  the 
land  with  frogs,  which  corrupted  the  whole  country. 
The  third  covered  man  and  beast  with  vermin  or  other 
annoying  insects.  The  fourth  was  of  the  same  kind, 
and  probably  a  yet  severer  judgment  With  the  fifth 
plague,  the  murrain  of  beasts,  a  loss  of  property  began. 
The  sixth,  the  plague  of  boils,  was  worse  than  the  ear- 
lier plagues  that  had  affected  man  and  beast.  The  sev- 
enth plague,  that  of  hail,  exceeded  those  that  went  be- 
fore it,  since  it  destroyed  ever}'thing  in  the  field,  man 
and  beast  and  herh.  The  eighth  plague  was  evidently 
still  more  grievous,  since  the  devastation  by  locusts 
must  have  been  far  more  thorough  than  that  by  the 
hail,  and  since  at  that  time  no  greater  calamity  of  the 
kind  could  have  happened  than  the  destraction  of  all 
remaining  vegetable  food.  The  ninth  plague  we  do 
not  sufiiciently  understand  to  be  sure  that  it  exceeded 
this  in  actual  injury,  but  it  is  clear  from  the  narrative 
that  it  must  have  caused  great  terror.  The  last  plague 
is  the  only  one  that  was  general  in  the  destmction  of 
human  life,  for  the  effects  of  the  hail  cannot  have  been 
comparable  to  those  it  produced,  and  it  completes  the 
climax,  unless  indeed  it  be  held  that  the  passage  of  the 
Bed  Sea  was  the  crowning  point  of  the  whole  series  of 
wonders,  rather  than  a  separate  miracle.  In  this  case 
its  magnitude,  as  publicly  destroying  the  king  and  his 
whole  army,  might  even  surpass  that  of  the  tenth 
plague. 

2.  Their  Uittoricai  CharcKten—Theae  events,  though 
supernatural,  all  find  a  foundation  In  the  natural  phe- 
nomena of  Egypt,  and  stand  in  close  connection  with 
ordinary  occurrences.  Hence  the  rationalist  Bohlen 
says  that  "Moses,  in  order  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of 
self-deception,  was  at  least  obliged  to  expirees  himself 
in  the  mildest  manner  possible  among  his  contempo- 
raries, who  were  so  well  acquainted  with  Egypt,  if  he 
wished  to  make  the  commonly  observed  natural  phe- 
nomena avail  as  miracles."  To  this  remark  Hengsten- 
berg  replies  i£ffypt  and  the  Books  o/Moses,  in  English, 
Edinbuiaai): 

"  But  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  these  occnrrences,  as  they 
are  related,  notwithstanding  their  foundation  in  nature, 
always  mnintalned  their  chomcter  ns  miracles,  and  con- 
sequently are  snfllcient  to  prove  what  thev  ere  Intended 
to  nrove,  and  to  accomplish  what  they  did  accomplish, 
looeed,  the  unasnsl  force  in  which  the  common  exhibi- 
tions of  nature  here  manifest  themselves,  and  especially 
their  rapid  succession,  while  at  other  times  only  a  sioffi^ 
one  exhibits  itself  with  unusual  intensity—if  we  at  the 
same  time  consider  these  events  in  connection  with  the 
cliani^ing  can^e  of  them,  and  also  take  into  accnnnt  the 
exemption  of  the  land  of  Goshen— bring  us  to  the  limits 
of  the  miraculons;  for  the  transition  to  the  miracalous  is 
reached  thrmij^h  the  extraordinary  in  its  hicrbest  grada- 
tion. But  we  are  brought  into  the  sphere  or  the  nuracu- 
lous  itself,  bv  the  circumstance  that  these  things  are  in- 
troduced ana  performed  by  Moses,  that  they  cea»e  at  his 
reqne^r,  and  aj)srt  of  them  at  a  time  fixed  upon  by  Pha- 
raoh himself  (Hlxod.viii, 5  sq.).  Hence  the  connection  with 
natural  phenomena  can  be  mnde  to  avail  against  the  Pen- 
tateuch only  when,  goin<^  beyond  the  present  narrative, 
we  limit  what  in  it  can  oe  explained  by  the  natural  oc- 
currences of  Ejrypt,  and  establish  the  prei^nmptlou  that 
the  remainder  belongs  to  fiction.  But  this  assumption 
wants  all  foundation.  The  supernatural  presents  gen- 
erally, in  the  Scriptures,  no  violent  opposition  to  the  nat- 
ural, but  rather  unites  in  a  fi'lendlv  alliance  with  it.  Thin 
follows  from  the  most  intimate  relation  in  which  natural 
events  also  stand  to  God.  The  endeavor  to  isolate  the 
miracnlons  can  aid  only  impiety.  Bnt  there  was  here  a 
particular  reason  also  for  nnitlng  the  stijpernatural  w 
closely  as  possible  with  the  natural.  The  object  to  which 
all  of  these  occurrences  were  directed,  according  to  Exod. 
viii,  80.  was  to  show  that  Jehovah  Is  Lord  In  the  midst 
of  the  land.  Well-eronnded  proof  of  this  conld  not  havie 
been  produced  by  bringing  suddenly  upon  Egypt  a  suo* 
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Cession  of  stranflre  t«rron.  From  these  It  woald  oulj 
have  followed  that  Jehovah  had  received  a  momeotarv 
Rnd  externnl  power  over  Bgypt.  On  the  contrary,  if  their 
annual  retnni  were  placed  under  the  immediate  control 
of  Jehovah,  it  wonld  he  appropriately  shown  that  he  was 
Ood  In  the  midst  of  the  kind,  and  the  doom  of  the  false 
gods  which  had  been  placed  in  his  stead  wonld  so  forth, 
and  they  would  be  entirely  driven  ont  of  the  Jorudietlou 
which  was  considered  as  belonging  to  them." 

Some  objectors  have  affected  to  throw  discredit  upon 
the  Mosaic  namtive  by  remarliing  that  no  traces  of 
any  allusion  to  these  plagues  of  the  Egyptians  are  dis- 
coverable upon  the  monuments  of  that  country.  To 
this  the  reply  is  easy.  The  monuments  in  question 
were  reared  under  the  superintendence  of  the  heathen 
priesthood,  and  miracles  such  as  these  were  too  hum- 
bling to  their  pride,  and  too  destructive  of  their  influ- 
ence with  the  people,  to  render  it  likely  that  they  would 
allow  them  to  be  recorded  in  any  manner.  Victories, 
triumphs,  religious  processions,  and  whatever  was  cal- 
culated to  exalt  the  gods  and  kings  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  were  the  only  subjects  permitted  to  be  sculpt- 
ured on  the  walls  of  the  temples;  and  the  usages  of 
domestic  life  furnish  the  subjects  of  the  paintings  of  the 
tombs.  In  the  examination  we  have  made  it  will  have 
been  seen  that  the  Biblical  narrative  has  been  illustrated 
by  reference  to  the  phenomena  of  Egypt  and  the  man- 
ners of  the  inhabitants,  and  that,  throughout,  its  accu- 
racy in  minute  particulars  has  been  remarkably  shown, 
to  a  degree  that  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  prove  its  his- 
torical truth.  This  in  a  narrative  of  wonders  is  of  no 
small  importance.    See  Moses. 

8.  The  Egyptian  Counterfeiit, — Of  the  deeds  per- 
formed by  Moses  some  were  imitated  by  the  magicians 
of  the  Pharaoh.  To  account  for  this,  various  hypoth- 
eses have  been  resorted  ta  1.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  they  were  enabled  to  do  this  by  diabolic  aid.  But 
this  assumes  the  position  that  men  can  enter  into  agree- 
ment or  compact  with  evil  spirits  so  as  to  receive  their 
aid— ^  position  which  has  never  been  proved,  and  con- 
sequently cannot  be  legitimately  assumed  to  explain 
an  actwd  phenomenon.  This  h3rpothesis  assumes  also 
that  evil  spirits  can  work  miracles,  a  position  no  less 
gratuitous  and  improbable.  2.  It  has  been  maintained 
that  the  magicians  were  aided  by  God  to  do  what  they 
did;  that  they  were  instruments  in  his  hand,  as  was 
the  witch  who  raised  Samuel,  and  were  therefore  as 
much  surprised  at  their  own  success  as  she  was;  and 
that  God  thus  employed  them  probably  to  show  in  the 
most  decisive  manner  that  the  agency  at  work  was  his, 
and  that  it  was  just  as  he  gave  the  power  or  withheld 
it  that  the  miracle  was  performed.  For  this  hypothe- 
sis there  is  much  to  be  said.  At  the  same  time  it  b 
open  to  objection,  for— (1)  While  Moses  distinctly  asserts 
that  it  was  by  divine  power  that  he  and  Aaron  wrought, 
he  never  hints,  even  in  the  most  distant  way,  that  it 
was  by  this  that  the  magicians  succeeded  in  their  at- 
tempts; and  (2)  It  is  expressly  said,  on  the  contrary, 
that  what  they  did  they  did  by  means  of  their  "  en- 
chantments." The  word  here  used  (onb)  means  a 
secret  art— hence  magical  arts,  enchantments ;  and  may 
be  properly  used  to  designate  the  covert  tricks  or  jug- 
gling artifices  by  which  practicera  of  legerdemain  im- 
pose upon  others.  This  leads  to  the  3d  hypothesis, 
which  is  that  the  achievements  of  the  magicians  were 
merely  clever  tricks  by  which  they  imposed  upon  the 
people,  and  tended  to  confirm  the  Pharaoh  in  his  ob- 
duracy. This  hypothesis  has  in  its  favor  the  fact  that 
the  magicians  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  East  generally,  have 
always,  down  to  our  own  day,  possessed  an  unparalleled 
and  almost  incredible  dexterity  in  artificial  magic  (see 
Lane,  Modem  EgyptianM,  p.  352  sq.).  It  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  also,  that  in  the  cases  before  us  these  magi- 
cians were  allowed  time  to  prepare  themselves,  and  to 
go  through  those  introductory  proeet$e»  by  means  of 
which  jugglers  mainly  succeed  in  cheating  the  behold- 
ers ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  view  that 
they  performed  before  witnesses  who  were  interested  in 


believing  in  their  success.  Above  all,  in  the  three  feats 
in  which  they  succeeded,  there  was  really  nothing  but 
what  the  jugglers  of  the  present  day  could  easily  do. 
The  jugglen  of  India  will,  for  a  few  pence,  do  tricks 
with  serpents  far  more  wonderful  than  making  them 
rigid  so  as  to  resemble  staves;  and  any  juggl^  could 
make  water  in  a  basin  or  a  tank  resemble  blood,  or, 
when  the  country  was  already  swarming  with  frogs^ 
could  cover  some  place  that  had  been  cleared  for  the 
purpose  with  these  reptiles,  aa  if  he  had  suddenly  pro- 
duced them.  The  performances  of  these  magicians  are 
really  below  par  as  compared  with  those  which  may  be 
witnessed  in  the  room  of  any  travelling  conjurer  among 
ourselves.  Let  it  be  noted,  also,  that  they  failed  as  soon 
as  they  were  required  to  perform  the  miracle  on  the 
instant,  as  in  the  case  of  the  plague  of  lice,  for  their  at- 
tempta  to  imitate  which  no  time  was  allowed;  and  aa 
a  consequence  of  this  it  is  emphatically  said,  ''they 
could  not."  When  to  all  this  it  is  added  that  they  were 
impotent  not  only  to  remove  the  infliction,  but  even  to 
exempt  themselves  from  it,  there  seems  abundant  rea- 
son for  concluding  that  these  magicians  attained  to 
nothing  beyond  the  performance  of  a  few  successful 
tricks  (Soot,  Conffrtgatioiutl  Lecture,,  p.  210-226 ;  Ward- 
law,  On  Jdiradetf  p.  281  sq.).    See  Jannks  assd  Jam- 

BBSS. 

4.  The  Verign  of  tkue  Infieticm, — This  is  a  most 
important  inquiry.  That  their  ultimate  object  was  the 
effecting  of  the  liberation  of  the  Israelites  from  their 
cruel  bondage  lies  on  the  surface  of  the  narrative ;  but 
with  this  there  may  have  been,  and  probably  were,  other 
ends  contemplated.  We  may  suppose — 1.  That  God 
designed  to  produce  an  effect  on  the  mind  of  Moses 
himself,  tending  to  educate  and  discipline  him  for  the 
great  work  on  which  he  was  about  to  enter— the  con- 
doct  and  rule  of  the  people  during  their  passage  through 
the  wilderness.  For  such  a  task  great  fortitude  and 
implicit  confidence  in  the  power  and  majesty  of  Jeho- 
vah were  required;  and  as  Moses,  timid  at  fint,  and 
ready  to  retire  on  the  first  rebuff,  gradually  acquired 
courage  and  determination  as  the  manifestations  of 
God's  power  in  the  chastisements  inflicted  on  the  Pha^ 
raoh  and  his  land  proceeded,  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  series  of  inflictions  of  which  he  was  the  instrument 
were  designed  to  confirm  him  in  faith,  obedience,  and 
confidence,  and  so  fit  him  for  bis  great  work.  2.  We 
may  suppose  that  a  salutary  effect  was  intended  to  be 
produceid  on  the  minds  of  the  Israelites,  the  mass  of 
whom  had,  under  their  long  protracted  debasement,  sunk 
low  in  religious  and  intellectual  life.  The  marvelloua 
manner  in  which  God  interposed  for  their  deliverance, 
and  the  mighty  power  by  which  he  brought  them 
forth,  could  not  but  arouse  them  to  thought,  and  el^ 
vate  and  quicken  their  religious  emotions.  3.  It  a|v 
peare  that  a  salutary  religious  effect  was  produced  on 
many  of  the  Egyptians  themselves,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  multitudes  who  united  themselves  to  the  Israelites 
when  they  made  their  escape;  and  also  on  the  sur- 
rounding nations,  as  is  attested  by  Jethro,  the  father- 
in-law  of  Moses  (Exod.  xviii,  10,  11).  We  may  pre- 
sume, therefore,  that  this  also  was  part  of  the  design 
of  these  inflictions,  especially  9A  we  find  God  expressly 
declaring  to  Moses  that  these  judgments  were  intended 
to  make  the  Egyptians  know  that  he  was  God  (vii,  5). 
4.  But  these  ends  were  included  in  the  great  end  of 
demonstrating  the  vanit}'  of  those  idols  in  which  the 
Egyptians  trusted.  ''Against  all  the  goda  of  Egypt,** 
said  the  Lord  to  Moses,  "I  will  execute  judgment:  I 
am  Jehovah"  (xii,  12).  On  these  idols  God  would 
pour  contempt;  and  in  connection  with  this  it  is  no^ 
tioeable  that  nearly  every  miracle  performed  by  Moses 
had  relation  to  some  object  of  idolatrous  worship 
among  the  Egyptians.  The  devouring  of  the  serpents 
by  the  serpent  into  which  the  rod  of  Moses  had  been 
turned  was  directed  against  the  serpent -worship  of 
Egypt;  the  taming  of  the  water  into  blood  waa  an  a^ 
sauit  on  their  sacred  river  the  Nile;  the  plague  of  the 
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frogSy  the  gnaU,  the  flies  or  scanbd,  all  tended  tx>  bring 
object  of  idolatrous  wonhip  among  the  Egyptians  into 
contempt;  the  marrain  on  the  cattle  was  directed 
against  their  Apis-worBhip ;  the  plagae  of  boils,  brought 
on  by  the  casting  of  ashes  from  the  altar  into  the  air,  a 
rite  which  they  followed  to  arrest  evil,  showed  how  God 
ooold  reverse  their  omens,  and  make  what  they  used 
for  good  to  turn  to  evil ;  the  hail  and  storm  plague  was 
directed  against  their  worship  of  the  elements,  or  of 
deities  supposed  to  preside  over  them;  the  plague  of 
locusts  showed  that  this  great  sooui^  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  trace  to  the  wrath  of  their  deities  was 
entirely  in  the  power  of  Jehovah ;  the  plague  of  dark- 
ness poured  contempt  on  their  worship  of  the  sun-god ; 
and  the  death  of  the  first-bom  wound  up  this  terrible 
series  by  shovring  that  in  the  hand  of  Jehovah  alone 
was  the  life  of  all  his  creatures,  A  mighty  and  mem- 
orable lesson  was  thus  read  out  before  both  Egyptians 
and  Israelites,  which  could  not  but  have  its  effect  in 
weakening  among  the  former  the  attachment  of  many 
to  their  idols,  and  confirming  the  latter  in  their  rever- 
ence for  Jehovah  as  the  only  true  God.  5.  The  grad- 
ual increase  in  severity  and  frequent  remission  of  the 
plagues  are  perhaps  the  best  key  to  their  meaning  as 
to  the  king  of  Egypt  himself.  They  seem  to  have  been 
sent  as  warnings  to  the  oppressor,  to  afford  him  a  means 
of  seeing  God*s  will  and  an  opportunity  of  repenting 
before  Egypt  was  ruined.  It  is  true  that  the  harden- 
ing of  Fbaraoh's  heart  is  a  mystery  which  St.  Pftul 
leaves  unexplained,  answering  the  objector,  ^  Nay  but, 
0  man,  who  art  thoa  that  repliest  against  God  ?"  (Rom. 
ix,  20).  Yet  the  apostle  is  arguing  that  we  have  no 
right  to  question  God's  righteousness  for  not  having 
mercy  on  aU,  and  speaks  of  his  long-suffmng  towards 
the  wicked.  The  lesson  that  Pharaoh^s  career  teaches 
OS  seems  to  be  that  there  are  men  whom  the  most  sig- 
nal Judgments  do  not  affect  so  as  to  cause  any  lasting 
repentance.  In  thb  respect  the  .after-history  of  the 
Jewish  people  is  a  commentary  upon  that  of  their  op- 
pressor. The  **  hardening"  of  Pharaoh's  heart  was  evi- 
dently nothing  more  than  that  permissive  act  of  prov- 
idence by  which  a  long-delayed  punishment  encourages 
to  the  persistence  in  sin  (Eccles.  viii,  11 ;  Bom.  ii,  6). 
God*s  design  in  so  often  releasing  him  (Uffyitpa,  Rom. 
ix,  17)  frona  the  earlier  stages  of  the  inflictions  was 
that  the  final  blow  might  fall  with  full  effect,  both  as 
to  Pharaoh  and  the  world  at  large.  See  Judicial 
BusDiiEas. 

See  Stackhouae,  HitUofthe  BibU;  Bryant,  Obterva- 
tioHM  tm  (he  Plagues  it^ftieUd  on  the  Egyptians  (Lond. 
17M);  Eichhom,  J)e  Eggpti  anno  nUrabitif  in  the 
CommenL  Soc.  Reg,  Scient.  Gotttngetu  BecenHor,  iv,  45 ; 
Schwaiz,  De  plagis  Phanmis  (Wittemb.  1724);  Bons- 
doif,  De  plagis  j£ggpt,  (Abos,  1809-10) ;  Hengstenberg, 
Eggpt  tmd  the  Books  of  Moses;  Millington,  Signs  and 
Wonders  (Lond.  1874);  British  Quarterly  Review^  July, 
1874,  p.  153  aq.;  and  the  various  commentaries,  ad  loc. 

Plaifere  (or  Plasrfara),  John,  D.D.,  an  English 
divine  of  some  note,  flourished  near  the  close  of  the  16th 
snd  the  opening  of  the  17th  century.  He  was  educated 
St  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  for  some  time 
leUow  of  his  alma  mater.  About  1596  he  was  made 
3fargaret  professor  of  divinity  in  the  same  college.  He 
died  in  1608.  -He  was  an  Arminian  in  theolog}*,  and 
liii  writings  circulated  extenrively  and  had  great  re- 
oowB.  Thomas  Baker,  the  antiquary,  sayi  that  if  Plai- 
feie's  sermons  had  never  been  printed,  his  name  would 
7<t  have  been  honored  in  history,  so  decidedly  marked 
vss  his  inflaenoe  on  his  time.  Among  his  works  we 
neotkm  Appello  EvangeUum  for  (he  True  Doctrine  of 
l>ieim  Predetiinaiion,  etc  (Lond.  1652,  12mo)  ;  repub- 
lidied  in  Cambridge  Tracts  (1803,  8vo).  See  Catter- 
mole,  lAteraturt  of  the  Ch.  of  England,  i,  884;  Church" 
■aa'«  JUmembrtmeer,  voL  L     (J.  H.  W.) 

Plain.    I.  This  tenn,  either  in  the  sing,  or  plur., 
docs  duty  in  the  A.  y.  for  no  less  than  seven  distinct 


Hebrew  words,  each  of  which  had  its  own  independent 
and  individual  meaning,  and  could  not  be — at  least  is 
not — interchanged  with  any  other.  We  frequently  find 
two,  three,  and  even  more  equivalents  for  the  same  He- 
brew term;  and,  besides,  some  of  the  words  are  mani- 
festly mtstranskted,  and  some  of  them  are  proper  names. 
See  Topographical  Tebms. 

1.  ^3M,  abel,  like  the  Arabic  abaloj  signifies  moisture 
and  the  verdure  produced  by  it,  as  in  a  meadow^  to  which 
last  term  it  chiefly  corresponds.  Hence  it  came  to  be 
applied  to  a  low  green  plain.  It  occurs  frequently  as  a 
proper  name  in  Scripture ;  chiefly,  however,  in  compo- 
sition, as  AbetrieHh-maaehak  (2  Kings  xv,  29;  1  Kings 
XV,  20),  Abd-mehoUih  (Jndg.  vii,  22),  Abel-maim  (2 
Chron.  xvi,  4),  Abd^Utim  (Numb.  xxxUi,  49);  also 
alone,  as  in  2  Sam.  xx,  14, 18.  In  1  Sam.  vi,  18  the 
A.  y.  reads ''  unto  the  great  stone  o/*  Abel  ;**  but  the  He- 
brew is  rtinan  bax  n:?, "  unto  Abel  the  great"  Sev- 
eral MSS.  read  pit,  '< stone"  (the  Sept  has  Xi'^ov),  and 
this  is  probably  the  true  reading  (De  Rossi,  Var,  Lett, 
ad  loc).  Judg.  xi,  88  is  the  only  passage  in  which  it  is 
rendered  **  phun,"  ^  and  he  smote  Uiem  from  Aroer,  even 
till  thou  come  to  Minnith  . . .  and  wAo  the  plain  of  the 
vtmyarc2t"  (D*^ana  bSH  nj? ;  Sept  «(!><: 'E/3eXxap/ti>, 
V.  r.  'AfiKK  dftwcXwvcov;  Abel  qua  est  vineis  consita). 
There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  this  is  a  proper 
name,  and  it  should  be  rendered  Abel-keramim,  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome  mention  it  as  a  village  of  the  Ammon- 
ites still  existing  in  their  day,  situated  six  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  in  the  midst  of  vineyards  {Onomast,  s.  v. 
Abelavinearum).    See  Abul. 

2.  "I'tbK,  elan.  This  word  is  derived  from  the  root 
b^K,  to  be  strong;  and  hence  it  is  used  in  Scripture  to 
signify  a  strong  tree,  and  most  probably  the  oaky  which 
grows  to  a  great  size  in  central  and  southern  Palestine 
(Gesenios,  Thesaur.  p.  42,  50,  51).  In  the  A.  y.  it  is 
rendered  *'  plain"  (Gen.  xii,  6 ;  xiii,  18,  etc.),  or  "  plains" 
(xviii,  1 ;  Deut  xi,  80),  but  in  one  place  the  margin  has 
'*oak"  (Judg.  ix,  6).  It  is  diflicult  to  account  for  this 
rendering.  Probably  it  was  adopted  from  the  Vulgate, 
which  translates  eonvallis  in  four  places,  valHs  in  two, 
and  quercus  in  three.  The  Sept.  has  ^pvc«  except  in 
Judg.  ix,  9,  where  it  has  /3aXayoc ;  and  ver.  37,  'HXmv- 
fAaiav€vifi.  The  word  should  always  be  rendered  "oak." 
It  was  considered  a  sacred  tree.  Under  "  the  oak  of 
Moreh,"  at  Mamre,  Abimham  pitched  his  tent,  and  wor- 
shipped God  (Stanley,  8,  and  P.  p.  508).    Sec  Oak. 

8.  tn^pS,  bik^dhf  is  from  the  root  2Ppa,  to  cleave 
asunder,  and  signifies  literally  a  defl,  or  place  formed 
by  dividing  mountains,  then  a  valley  between  moun- 
tains. It  is  equivalent  to  the  Arabic  bul^ah.  It  is 
generally  used  in  the  Bible  to  denote  a  low  widely  ex- 
tended plain :  as  **  the  plain  of  Shinar"  (Gen.  xi,  2 ;  Sept 
miiov ;  can^s) ;  **  the  valley  of  Jericho"  (Deut,  xxxiv, 
8) ;  **  the  valley  of  Megiddo"  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  22 ;  Zech. 
xii,  11);  *'the  valley  of  Lebanon"  (Josh,  xi,  17,  called 
in  Amos  i,  5  *'  the  plain  of  Aven"),  which  is  now  called 
et-Buhda;  "the  phun  of  Ono"  (Neh.  vi,  2),  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  portion  of  southern  Sharon,  where 
the  town  of  Ono  was  situated.  This  word  is  rendered 
"plain"  in  the  following  passages :  Gen.  xi,  2 ;  Neh.  vi, 
2;  Isa.  xI,  4;  Ezek.  iii,  22,  28;  viii,  4;  Araos  i,  5;  else- 
where it  is  translated  **  valley."  It  is  generally  rendered 
irtiiov  in  the  Sept  and  campus  in  the  y iilgatc.  ^(^T^ !3, 
bik%  the  Chaldee  form  of  HTpS,  found  only  in  Dan. 
ilL  Nebuchadnezzar  set  up  ^  the  golden  imago  in  the 
plain  of  Dura."    See  yALLET. 

4.  ")39,  kikkdr,  seems  to  be  equivalent  to  *^3'13, 
from  the  root  "^*^3,  to  move  in  a  circle;  "^SS  therefore 
signifies  a  circuitf  or*'  the  region  round  about  any  place" 
(allied  to  which  are  Kvickot,  circus,  and  circle ;  Gesenius, 
Thesaur,  p.  717).  Hence,  wiUi  the  article  *^S3Il,  haJ^ 
kikkar,  it  was  applied  topographically  to**  the  region  of 
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tfae  Jordan,"  especially  ifae  southern  part  of  it,  in  which 
the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  once  stood.  It  is  so 
used  seven  times  in  Genesis  (ztii,  10, 11, 12;  xix,  17, 
25,  28,  29);  also  in  2  Sam.  xviii,  28;  1  Kings  vii,  46; 
2  Chron.  iv,  17 ;  and  apparently  in  Neh.  iii,  22 ;  xii,  28. 
Reland  suggests  that  the  name  may  have  been  derived 
from  the  windings  of  the  river  (^Paiast,  p.  274;  comp. 
Stanley,  S,  and  P.  p.  278).  Though  uniformly  rendered 
plain  in  the  A.  V.,  and  irtpix*»fpoc  or  wtpioueos  in  the 
Sept.,  it  appears  to  have  all  the  definitenees  of  a  proper 
name.  It  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  not  easy  to  trace 
any  connection  between  a  "  circular  form"  and  the  nat- 
ure or  aqiect  of  the  Jordan  valley,  and  it  is  difficult  not 
to  suspect  that  kikkar  is  an  archaic  term  which  existed 
before  the  advent  of  the  Hebrews,  and  was  afterwards 
adopted  into  their  language.    See  Jordan. 

The  word  is  also  very  frequently  used  in  Scripture  to 
signify  "  a  piece  of  money,'^  generally  *'  a  talent"  in  the 
A.  y.  (Exod.  XXV,  89;  1  Chron.  xx,  2,  etc);  also  "a 
cake''  or  ''loaf  of  bread"  (I  Sam.  x,  3 ;  Prov.  vi,  26). 
Their  circular  form  doubtless  suggested  the  name. 

6.  niTS-^Q.  mishdr,  with  the  article  *^ii:}*^an.  This 
word  comes  from  the  root  *^d^,  to  be  straight  or  even ; 
hence  mUkdr  signifies  a  plain  or  level  country;  thus  in 
Fda.  xxvt,  12,  ^  My  foot  standeth  in  an  even  place,"  that 
is, "  in  a  plain ;"  also,  figuratively,  rectitude  or  justioef  as 
in  Psa.  Ixvii,  4, "  Thou  shalt  judge  the  people  righteous- 
ly" (with  justice).  With  the  article  it  has  a  topograph- 
ical signification,  and  has  usually  the  definiteness  of  a 
proper  name.  In  the  A.  V.  it  is  uniformly  rendered 
plain.  It  occurs  in  the  Bible  in  the  following  passages: 
Deut.  ui,  10;  iv,  43;  Josh,  xiii,  9, 16, 17,  21 ;  xx,  8;  1 
Kings  XX,  23,  25 ;  2  Chron.  xxvi,  10 ;  Jer.  xlviii,  8,  21. 
In  each  of  these,  with  one  exception,  it  is  used  for  the 
district  in  the  neighborhood  of  Heshbon  and  Dibon — 
— the  Belka  of  the  modem  Arabs,  their  most  noted  past- 
ure-ground; a  district  which,  from  the  scanty  descrip- 
tions we  possess  of  it,  seems  to  resemble  the  **  Downs" 
of  England  in  the  regularity  of  its  undulations,  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  turf,  and  its  fitness  for  the  growth  of 
flocks.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  recognising  the  same 
district  in  the  statement  of  2  Chron.  xxvi,  10.  It  is 
evident  from  several  circumstances  that  Uzziah  had 
been  a  great  conqueror  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  as  well  as 
on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  (see  Ewald's  re- 
marks, Getchicktef  iii,  588,  note),  and  he  kept  his  cattle 
on  the  rich  pastures  of  Philistines  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Ammonites  on  the  other.  Thus  in  all  the  passages 
quoted  above  the  word  mishdr  seems  to  be  restricted  to 
one  special  district,  and  to  belong  to  it  as  exclusively  as 
shephelah  did  to  the  low  land  of  Philistia,  or  arabah  to 
the  sunken  district  of  the  Jordan  vaUey.  It  is  there- 
fore puzzling  to  find  it  used  in  one  passage  (1  Kings  xx, 
28,  25)  apparently'  with  the  mere  general  sense  of  low 
land,  or  rather  flat  land,  in  which  chariots  could  be  ma- 
noeuvred— 9B  opposed  to  uneven  mountainous  ground. 
There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  scene  of  the 
battle  in  question  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sea  of 
Gennesareth,  in  the  plain  of  Jaulan ;  but  this  is  no  ex- 
planation of  the  difficulty,  because  we  are  not  warranted 
in  extending  the  mishdr  farther  than  the  mountains 
which  bounded  it  on  the  north,  and  where  the  districts 
began  which  bore,  like  it,  their  own  distinctive  names 
of  Gilead,  Uasban,  Argob,  Golan,  Hauran,  etc.  Perhaps 
the  most  feasible  explanation  is  that  the  word  was  used 
by  the  Syrians  of  Damascus  without  any  knowletlge  of 
its  strict  signification,  in  the  same  manner  indeed  as  it 
was  employed  in  the  later  Syro-Chaldee  dialect,  in  which 
meshra  is  the  favorite  term  to  express  several  natural 
features  which  in  the  older  and  stricter  language  were  de- 
nominated each  by  its  own  special  name.    See  Misror. 

6.  r.a*^r,  arabdh,  pi.  nia*n5  (from  the  root  S'lS,  to 
he  dry) J  signifies  an  arid  region.  In  poetry  it  is  applied 
to  any  dry  pasture-land,  like  Midbar;  but  with  the  ar- 
ticle it  means  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  has  the  force 
of  a  proper  name.    In  the  A.  V.  it  is  commonly  rendered 


«  plain"  (Dent  i,  1, 7,  etc) ;  but  in  Deut.  xi,  80, «« cham- 
paign ;"  in«Ezek.  xlvii,  8,  **  desert ;"  and  in  Josh,  xv,  6 ; 
xvui,  18,  *<  Arabah"  (Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  1066;  Stanlev, 
8,  and  P.  p.  481).  The  Sept.  usually  has  'Apafia,  but 
sometimes  ivapri.    See  Ababah. 

7.  n^fil^,  shephddk,  a  low  plain,  from  the  root  bco, 
to  be  depressed.  In  the  A  V.  it  is  rendered  <*  phin"  in 
Jer.  xvii,  26 ;  Chad.  19;  Zech.  vii,  7 ;  "low  plains"  in  1 
Chron.  xxvii,  28 ;  2  Chron.  ix,  27 ;  but  elsewhere  **  vale" 
or  *'  valley."  It  has  all  the  definiteness  of  a  proper  name, 
being  the  specific  designation  of  the  maritime  plain  of 
Philistia.  To  the  Hebrews  this,  and  this  only,  was  the 
Shephelah.  Shephelah  has  some  claims  of  its  own  to  no- 
tice. It  was  one  of  the  most  tenacious  of  these  old  He- 
brew terms.  It  appears  in  the  Greek  text  and  in  the 
A.  V.  of  the  book  of  Blaccabees  (1  Blacc.  xii,  88),  and  is 
preserved  on  each  of  its  other  occurrences,  even  in  such 
corrupt  dialects  as  the  Samaritan  version  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  the  Targums  of  Pseudo-Jonathan  and  of  rabbi 
Joseph.  And  although  it  would  appear  to  be  no  longer 
known  in  its  original  seat,  it  has  transferred  itself  to 
other  countries,  and  appears  in  Spain  as  Seville^  and  on 
the  east  coast  of  Africa  as  Sofala,    See  Shephelah. 

The  plain  of  Esdraelon,  which  to  the  modem  travel- 
ler in  the  Holy  Land  forms  the  third  of  its  three  most 
remarkable  depressions,  is  designated  in  the  original  by 
neither  of  the  above  terms,  but  by  pQ$,  hnek^  an  ap- 
pellative noun  frequently  employed  in  the  Bible  for  the 
smaller  valleys  of  the  country — "  the  valley  of  JezreeL" 
Perhaps  Esdraelon  may  anciently  have  been  considered 
as  consisting  of  two  portions :  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  the 
eastern  and  smaller;  the  plain  of  Megiddo,  the  western 
and  more  extensive  of  the  two.    See  Esdraelon. 

II.  The  following  are  the  principal  plains  of  Palestine 
alluded  to  in  the  Bible,  proceeding  from  north  to  south : 

1.  The  great  plain  or  valley  of  Coele-Syria,  the  "  hol- 
low land"  of  tiie  Greeks,  which  separates  the  two  ranges 
of  Lebanon  and  Antilebanon,  is  the  most  remarkable  of 
them  all  It  is  called  in  the  Bible  the  Bika*ath  Aven 
(Amos  i,  5),  and  also  probablv  the  Bika'ath  Lebanon 
(Josh,  xi,  17;  xii,  7)  and  Bika'ath  Mizpeh  (xi,  8),  and 
is  still  known  throughout  Syria  by  its  old  name,  as  el- 
Beka^a,  or  A rd  el'Beka*a,  "A  long  valley,  though 
broad,"  says  Dr.  Pusey  {Comment,  on  Amos  t,  5),  *'if 
seen  from  a  height  looks  like  a  cleft ;"  and  this  is  emi- 
nentl}'  the  case  with  the  "  valley  of  Lebanon"  when  ap- 
proached by  the  ordinary  roads  from  north  or  souUi. 
It  is  of  great  extent,  more  than  sixty  miles  long  by 
about  five  in  average  breadth,  and  the  two  great  ranges 
shut  it  in  on  either  hand,  Lebanon  especially,  with  a 
very  wall-like  appearance.    See  CoelE'Syria. 

2.  The  plain  (called  pp9)  of  Jezreel  or  Esdraelon, 
which  runs  from  the  bay  of  Ptolemais  to  the  Jordan, 
dividing  the  mountains  of  Galilee  from  those  of  Eph- 
raim.    It  is  well  watered  and  grassy.    See  Jezreeu 

8.  The  flat  along  the  Mediterranean  from  Carroel  to  the 
brook  of  Egypt  (whose  northern  part  near  Joppa  is  call- 
ed Sharon,  V'*^^*  ^^^  southern  part  Shepheldh,  h^fitb). 
The  plain  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  stood  in  connectbn  with 
the  latter  (1  Mace  iii,  24, 40;  xiii,  18).    See  Sharon. 

4.  The  meadow  of  Jordan,  or  the  plain  on  both  sides 
of  that  river,  from  the  Sea  of  Gennesareth  to  the  Dead 
Sea,  usually  called  simply  The  Plain  (Mn*1Tn).  In 
the  neighborhood  of  Jericho  this  valley  widens  out  into 
a  great  plain,  thence  called  it^'^^'^  ^^'i^'^r.  The  PUdns 
of  Jericho  (Josh,  iv,  18;  v,  10;  2  Kings  xxv,  5;  Jer. 
xxxix,  5),  as  the  Dead  Sea  b  called  the  "  Sea  of  the 
Plain*'  (Deut.  iii,  17 ;  iv,  49).     See  Jordan. 

5.  The  elevated  plain  (*^'ic^*^^n)  in  the  tribe  of  Kcu- 
ben,  in  which  lay  Bezer  and  Medeba  (Josh,  xiii,  16; 
XX,  8 ;  Deut.  iv,  43).  It  belongs  to  the  large  but  rather 
dry  (Burckhardt,  ii,  626)  plateau  of  modem  Belka  (Rit- 
ter,  ii,  868).    See  Moa& 

6.  For  *^  the  plains  of  Jericho,"  see  JsRicua 
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Plain  Song  {oomU>  fermo,  ecuUuM  pUinuM)  is  one  of 
the  terms  applied  to  the  monotonic  reciutive  melody 
in  ancient  chants  of  the  liturgy.  In  later  times  it  be- 
came one  of  the  parts  in  elaborate  pieces,  senrices,  and 
anthems,  originally  the  tenor,  but  afterwards  assigned 
to  the  treble.  The  Cantus  Prcphelarum  Epistolarum 
ei  Evangdii  admitted  certain  inflections;  the  Ccmtus 
Ptalmontm  adopted  inflections  in  the  middle  and  end 
of  the  Terse.  An  unrestricted  melody  was  used  in  pref- 
aces, anthems,  and  hymns,  and  the  plain  song  is  this 
coHtut  eotteetarum^ — Staunton,  Eodes.  IHcL  p.  58(i. 

Plaistar.    See  Plastrr. 

Plaiting.    See  Haib. 

Plan  of  Salvation.    See  Salvation. 

Plancina,  Pikter,  a  Dutch  preacher  of  renown, 
was  bom  at  Drenoutre,  Flanders,  in  1652.  Having  im- 
bibed the  principles  of  the  Calvinistic  fSuth  in  the  schools 
of  Gvermany  and  England,  he  embraced  the  evangelical 
min'istry  in  1577,  and  discharged  its  duties  in  Brabant 
and  Flanders,  in  the  midst  of  the  persecutions  of  the 
Spanish  government.  After  the  taking  of  Brussels 
(1585),  where  he  was  pastor,  he  fled  to  Holland,  and 
was  soon  attached  to  the  Church  of  Amsterdam.  Being 
a  zealous  defender  of  orthodoxy,  he  displayed  great  ani- 
mosity against  the  Lutherans  and  Arminians.  He  was 
in  1619  a  member  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  was  then 
one  of  the  revisers  of  the  version  of  the  Old  Testament. 
He  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  Dutch  people  for 
the  services  which  he  rendered  them  by  his  geograph- 
ical and  nautical  acquirements.  He  counselled  the  flrst 
expeditions  sent  by  the  Dutch  to  both  Indies,  and 
traced  even  the  itineraries  of  those  expeditions.  He 
is  much  spoken  of  in  Jeannin*s  negotiations,  where  he 
is  called  **a  great  cosmographer.'*  He  died  Bfay  25, 
1622,  at  Amsterdam.  —  Hoefer,  iVbvr.  Biog,  GeniraU, 

Planck,  GottUeb  Jacob,  a  noted  Protestant 
divine,  was  bom  at  Nttrtingen,  in  the  kingdom  of  WUr- 
temberg,  Nov.  15, 1751.  He  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versity in  Tubingen,  and  in  1784  was  made  ordinary 
pn^essor  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Gdttingen. 
In  this  capacity  he  exerted  a  remarkable  influence 
thronghoot  Germany,  as  he  wielded  a  powerful  pen, 
and  wrote  many  essays  upon  the  history  of  the  Church 
and  its  doctrines.  He  is  a  leading  representative  of 
**  pragmatic"  historiography.  His  principal  work  is  his 
GtBckichU  det  protatcmtiicken  Syttem$  in  teinem  Ur- 
tprumg,  seiner  Veranderung,  ir.  seiner  FortbUdutuf  (Leips. 
1781-1800,6  vols.  8vo),  which  was  continued  in  a  work 
published  after  a  long  interval  under  the  title  of  Ge^ 
tckiehte  dea  protestantischen  Lehrhegnffts  wm  der  Con- 
eordtenjormel  bis  zur  Mitte  dea  ISten  Jahrhunderta 
(Gdtt.  1831).  Another  great  work  of  his  is  Gesch.  tier 
chriitL-kirchL  GeaeUechafistferfastung  (Hann.  1803-9,  5 
vols.  8vo).  Planck,  though  widely  read  and  followed, 
does  not  deserve  the  great  renown  he  has  secured.  He 
exhibits  too  much  indifference  to  doctrine  to  be  trusted 
implicitly  in  his  judgments,  and  yet  no  one  can  with- 
hold from  him  the  tribute  for  application.  But,  like  a 
too  obtrusive  cicerone,  Planck,  in  these  works,  requires 
great  Judgment  in  the  reader.  He  everywhere  dis- 
covers purpose,  preconcerted  design,  ambition,  hatred, 
and  other  passions,  as  having  been  the  motive  forces  in 
the  process  of  doctrinal  history.  Thus  the  progressive 
and  independent  development  of  dogma  is  resolved  into 
psychological  dispositions  and  tendencies,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  author's  own  doctrinal  indifference  is 
oneonsciously  transferred  to  the  agents  of  the  dogma- 
forming  process,  by  the  axiomatic  assumption  that  doc- 
trine alone  would  have  been  incapable  of  exciting  so 
much  interest  or  contention.  In  his  eyes  doctrine  is  an 
antiquated  matter,  which  is  properly  destined  to  ob- 
livion. In  this  method,  the  view  being  restricted  to 
effident  causes,  and  the  inherent  activity  of  final  causes 
lost  sight  of,  even  the  efficient  causes  are  not  compre- 
hended in  their  entirety.    Planck  died  m  1888.    "With 


Planck  the  subjective,  pragmatic  method  reaches  its 
height.  History  is  only  the  dreary  theatre  of  human 
interests  and  passions.  It  is  therefore  tmly  amazing 
that,  with  his  indifference  to  Church  doctrine,  he  could 
bestow  so  much  toilsome  study  and  learned  industry  on 
such '  perfectly  indifferent  antiquations*  as  the  theolog- 
ical contentions  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  Of 
course  his  work,  with  all  its  great  and  enduring  merits, 
and  the  relative  trath  and  necessity  of  its  pomtion,  could 
not  fail  to  have  a  bad  effect,  in  completely  sundering 
the  doctrinal  consciousness  of  its  age  from  the  basis  of 
the  older  Church  orthodoxy,  and  in  Justifying  this  rap- 
ture as  a  pretended  advance.  In  his  other  large  work, 
The  niatory  of  Church  Govemmeni,  Planck  likewise 
starts  from  that  rationalistic  conception  of  the  Church, 
which  dates  from  Locke,  viz.,  that  this  divine  establish- 
ment was  originally  a  mere  voluntary  association,  which 
formed  its  laws  and  institutions  in  accordance  with  the 
changing  wants  of  the  times,  and  under  the  influence  of 
fortuitous,  external  circumstances;  and  that,  in  this  way, 
it  gradually  assumed  an  aspect  altogether  different  from 
what  its  founder  and  first  members  intended  or  foresaw. 
In  this  way  he  aooonnts  for  the  gigantic  hierarchy  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  which  he  looks  upon  in  a  simply  po- 
litical light,  with  the  calmness  of  a  learned  but  indiffer^ 
ent  spectator ;  while  the  older  Protestant  orthodoxy  had 
held  it  in  pious  abhorrence,  as  the  broken  bulwark  of 
the  veriuble  Antichrist"  (Schaff,  //wf.  of  the  ApoatoUc 
Churehf  p.  78).  A  complete  list  of  all  his  writings  is 
given  in  PlUtter,  GeacL  der  UmreraitSt  Gdittngen^  ii, 
121 ;  iii,  288  sq. ;  iv,  270.  See  LUcke,  Gotdieb  Jacob 
Planck^  em  biographiacher  Verauch  (Gdtt.  1888,  8vo) ; 
lUgen,  ZeiUchr.Jur  hiator,  TheoL  1848,  iv,  75-88;  Rhein- 
wald,  Repert,  of  theoL  Literatur^  1889,  xxv,  105  sq.; 
HalUache  aUgem,  Zeit,  1837,  iii,  ^1  sq. ;  Doraer,  Biat. 
ofProteatant  Theologg,  ii,  283 ;  Kahnis,  Hist,  of  German 
Proteatcaitiam,  p.  176 ;  Hurst's  Hagenbach,  Church  f/iat, 
ofihe  ISth  and  19/A  Cetituriea;  Alzog,  Kirchengeach,  ii, 
286,781.     (J.H.W.) 

Planck,  Heinrlch  Ludwig,  another  German 
Protestant  divine,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bora  at 
Gotringen  July  19, 1785,  and  educated  at  the  university 
of  that  place,  where  his  father  was  then  a  professor.  In 
1809  young  Planck  appeared  as  author  of  a  work  enti- 
tled Verawh  einer  noun  aynoptiichen  ZuaammenateUung 
der  drei  eraten  Evangelien,  nach  Grundaatzen  der  hdhem 
Kritik  (Gutting.  1809, 8vo).  In  1810  he  was  appointed 
extraordinary  professor  of  theology  at  Gottingen ;  and 
his  introductory  programme.  Be  vera  natura  (Uque  m- 
doie  oraiionia  Grascte  Kovi  Teatamenii  Commeniatio 
(Gottingen,  1810, 4to),  added  greatly  to  his  reputation. 
The  value  of  this  essay  can  scarcely  be  overrated,  and  its 
influence  has  been  equal  to  its  worth.  It  has  wrought 
an  entire  change  of  opinion  respecting  the  N.-T.  Greek, 
and  upon  the  views  which  it  enforced  all  subsequent 
investigations  have  been  based.  An  English  transla- 
tion is  published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Edinburgh 
Biblical  Cabinet,  It  was  Planck's  intention,  as  stated 
in  this  e%ay,  to  exhibit  his  views  in  a  more  perfected 
form,  in  a  work  to  be  entitled  laagoge  Philologica  in 
Novum  Teatamenlum ;  but  from  this  he  was  diverted  by 
an  engagement  into  which  he  entered  upon  the  strong 
recommendation  of  Gesenius,  namely,  to  prepare  a  lex- 
icon of  the  X.  T.  similar  to  that  which  the  latter  had 
published  of  the  O.  T.  Unhappily  the  expectations 
awakened  by  his  early  promise  were  unfulfilled.  His 
health  was  undermined  by  frequent  attacks  of  epilepsy, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could  go  through  the 
duties  of  his  office  as  ordinary  professor  of  theology*,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  in  182^.  Other  works  of  his 
are.  New  Revelation  and  Inspiration  (1817),  and  a  Short 
Scheme  of  the  Philosophic  Doctrines  of  Religion  (1821). 
He  died  Sept.  23, 183 1 .  See  LUcke's  biography  of  Gott- 
Ueb Jacob  Planck.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Plana  (h9XpQ,  makstudhf  a  chisel  for  carpenter's 
work,  Isa.  xltv,  13).    See  Hakdicraft. 
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Plaxie-tree  (Ecdiu.  zxiv,  14).    See  Chestnut. 

Planet.    See  Mazzaboth. 

Planet  - 'V^orshlp  is  a  prominent  ooustrnctive 
feature  in  all  myetic  syBtems  of  antiquity.  Thus  the 
primitive  worship  of  all  objects  like  Osiris  (q.  v.)  may 
be  contemplated  under  two  aspects,  differing  somewhat 
from  each  other,  but  incapable  of  any  rigorous  or  formal 
separation.  That  worship  seems  to  be  in  some  local- 
ities directly  solar.  Fortunes  of  Osiris  have  been  inter- 
woven or  identified  with  those  of  the  great  orb  of  the 
day.  His  votaries  have  an  eye  exclusively  to  periodic 
motions  of  the  sun  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons; 
not  so  much  in  reference  to  the  increase  or  the  decrease 
of  his  luminous  functions  as  to  seeming  changes  in  his 
fructifying,  fertilizing  power.  In  winter  he  appears  to 
the  imagination  of  the  worshipper  as  languishing  and 
dying;  and  all  nature,  ceasing  to  put  forth  her  buds 
and  blossoms,  is  believed  to  suffer  with  him ;  while  at 
other  seasons  of  the  year  the  majesty  of  this  great  king 
of  heaven  is  reasserted  in  the  vivifying  of  creation  and 
the  gladdening  of  the  human  heart.  There  is  an  an- 
nual resurrection  of  all  nature,  for  the  sun-god  is  him- 
self returning  from  the  under^world — the  region  of  the 
dead.  Or,  if  we  study  the  same  representation  in  its 
more  telluric  aspect,  what  is  there  depicted  as  a  mourn- 
ing for  Osiris  is  no  longer  emblematic  merely  of  pros- 
tration in  the  sun-god :  it  imports  more  frequently  the 
loss  of  vital  forces  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  the 
consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  solstitial  heat. 
The  earth  herself  becomes  the  principal  sufferer;  and 
the  cause  of  all  her  passionate  and  despairing  lamenta- 
tions is  the  influence  that  dries  up  the  fountains  of  her 
own  vitality.  Now,  *7hichever  be  adjudged  the  prim- 
itive form  or  the  correct  interpretation  of  this  old 
Osirian  myth,  we  must  remember  that^  historically 
speaking,  the  substance  of  the  myth  itself  is  not  by  any 
means  peculiar  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  It  recurs  in 
nearly  all  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean. 
It  can  often  be  directly  traced  to  Asia,  and  as  often  to 
the  agency  of  those  Phoenician  colonists  who,  scattered 
thickly  in  the  islands  to  the  west  of  Syria,  were  import- 
ing to  far  distant  havens  not  their  amber  only,  but  their 
civilization  and  religious  knowledge.  In  the  mother 
country  of  Phoenicia,  the  Osirian  worship  had  its  ancient 
counterpart  in  the  mysteries  of  Adonis  and  the  annual 
"weeping  for  Taramuz**  (Ezek.  viii,  14).  There,  again, 
the  fate  of  the  divinity  was  rigorously  identified  with 
periodic  changes  in  the  aspect  of  external  nature.  The 
idea  of  an  Adonis  in  the  prime  of  life  was  the  most 
vivid  image  which  the  Syrian  mind  could  fashion  of 
all  fertilizing  and  benignsnt  powers.  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  divinity  sinks  down  oppressed  and  over- 
whelmed; his  heart  is  pierced  by  some  mysterious 
arrow :  he  dies,  and  in  the  sacred  month,  "  the  month 
of  Tammuz,"  when  the  scorching  blasts  of  summer 
are  well-nigh  exhausted,  a  large  crowd  of  Syrian  maids 
and  matrons  flock  together  from  all  quarters;  they  be- 
moan the  loss  of  Tammuz J  but  their  vehement  ejacu- 
lations are  all  quickly  followed  by  a  series  of  impure 
and  diabolic  orgies;  symptoms  of  returning  life  in  nat- 
ure arc  to  thcni  a  signal  for  festivity  as  frantic  as  their 
former  grief.  Vitality  is  coming  back  to  earth ;  and  in 
its  advent  they  perceive  another  **  finding**  of  their  lost 
Adonis,  cvpcenc  *Aoutvidog.  Nor  is  this  the  only  in- 
stance of  some  dose  afiinity  between  the  old  mythog- 
raphers  of  Eg^'pt  and  Phoenicia.  Mingling  with  the 
other  progeny  of  Ptah,  or  the  Egyptian  Vulcan,  stand 
the  great  Cabirian  brothers,  whose  repute  and  worship 
were  extensively  diffused  in  various  provinces  of  the 
West.  The  word  Cabeiri  is  itself  immediately  explain- 
able, if  we  resort  to  the  Shemitic  languages;  for  there 
it  means  the  ^ Great**  or  "Mighty  Ones;**  and  thus  is 
pointing  in  the  same  direction  as  the  ancient  dwarf- 
gods,  which  were  also  sacred  images  of  Cabeiri,  and  were 
venerated  with  a  kindred  fervor  by  the  rude  Phoeni- 
cian pilot  and  the  polished  priest  of  Memphii.    The 


Cabeiri  seem  to  have  been  eight  in  number,  or,  ex- 
cluding Esmiin  (literally  the  eighth),  that  one  of  the 
fraternity  who  was  regarded  as  the  chief  or  aggregate 
expression  for  the  whole, we  limit  them  to  seven;  which 
strongly  indicates,  in  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  an  orig- 
inal identity  of  the  Cabeiri  with  the  more  conspicuous 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  In  the  sacred  books  of  China 
the  '^  seven  brilliant  ones**  deemed  worthy  of  peculiar 
homage  are  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  five  planets; 
while  the  planets,  when  regarded  singly,  have  been 
made  to  bear  the  corresponding  title  of  the  "five  heav- 
enly chiefs.**  The  Greek  had  similarly  his  seven  3co( 
fuyaXoif  and  the  Persian  his  seven  ministers  of  the 
highest;  examples  which  appear  to  be  suggestive  of 
the  early  spread  of  planet-worship,  if  they  do  not  abso- 
lutely prove  that  astronomical  principles  had  entered 
largely  into  the  construction  of  all  mythic  systems,  that 
of  Egypt  not  excepted.  See  Hardwick,*CAm{  and 
oiher  Masters^  ii,  264-967;  Uhlemann,  Aegypt,  A  her- 
thumer,  ii,  162  sq. ;  Movers,  Die  Reliffion  und  die  Gott'- 
htiten  der  Ph6tnzier  (Bonn,  1841),  p.  12  sq. ;  Lucian,  De 
Dea  Syria f  c.  vi  sq. ;  Bunsen,  Effifpt't  Place,  i,  144 ;  Jour^ 
nal  of  Asiatic  Society,  1864,  p.  63  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Planeta.    See  Chasublk. 

Plank  (y9,  ksy  Ezek.  xli.  25,  a  tree  [i.  e.  Uani],  as 
elsewhere  usually  rendered;  ^pbs,  tseld,  a  rib  [or  tide']^ 
1  Kings  vi,  15,  as  elsewhere  generally  rendered;  39, 
6h  [probably  the  same  as  39,  6b,  a  threshold,  or  **  thick 
beam,''  1  Kings  vii,  6;  "thick  (plank),**  Ezek.  xU,  25], 
"  thick  plank,*'  Ezek.  xli,  26). 

Plant.  Under  this  general  term  we  classify  and 
explain  the  several  plants  mentioned  in  Scripture,  as 
edible,  flowering,  or  medicinal,  in  order. 

I.  Edible  Plants, — Among  these,  with  which  we  num- 
ber also  aromas  and  spices,  may  be  noticed : 

1.  Anise,  Gr.  avti^ov,  which  means  nther  dill;  an 
aromatic  herb  mentioned  by  Christ  (Matt,  xxiii,  2B), 
See  Akise. 

2.  Barky,  the  frequent  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  seo- 
rah%  n'^ytD,  and  of  the  Greek  Kpi^ri,  as  in  Rev.  vi,  6; 
John  vi,  9, 18.    See  Barley. 

8.  Bean,  Kf\>,p6l,  ^io,  as  in  2  Sam.  xvii,  28;  Ezek. 
iv,  9.    See  Bkan. 

4.  Caper-berry,  Heb.  abiyonah',  Mai^SK,  desire  (EccL 
xii,  5).    See  Caper-plant. 

5.  Cvmamon  is  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Kima- 
mon\  *{tl3|p  (Exod.  xxx,  28),  and  of  the  Greek  KtvdfUtt^ 
fAov  (Rev.  xviii,  13).     See  Cinnamo:!. 

6.  Coriander  represents  the  Hebrew  yad,  ^»,  in  most 
ancient  versions,  as  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.,  in  Exod.  xvi. 
31 ;  Numb,  xi,  7 ;  but  the  Chaldee  and  Samaritan  var^'. 

See  COUIANDRR. 

7.  Cucumber  translates  the  Hebrew  kisshu,  K^p 
(Numb,  xi,  5) ;  and  unld  cucumbers  appear  to  be  meant 
in  2  Kings  iv,  89  by  pakkuoth',  niypB,  where  our  ver- 
sion has  wUd gourds,    Soe  Cucumber;  Gourd. 

8.  Cummin  stands  for  the  Hebrew  hamm6n,  "i^SSS  (Isa. 
xxviii,  25, 27) ;  and  in  the  New  Test,  for  the  Greek  kv^ 
fiivov,  which  is  simply  an  adoption  of  the  Hebrew.    See 

Cu&LMIN, 

9.  Doves^  dung  our  version  gives  for  charey  ywum, 
0*^3^*1  "^nn,  which  is  probably  some  kind  of  vegetable 
food,  perhaps  kali,  though  the  rendering  given  is  the 
literal  translation  (2  Kings  vi,  25).    See  Doves*  Dwg, 

10.  Fitches  is  given  by  the  A.  V.  in  Isa.  xxviii,  25, 
27  for  the  Hebrew  ketsach,  HXp,  which,  according  to 
the  Sept,  Vulg.,  and  rabbins,  is  a  kind  of  fennel  flower, 
as  black  cummin.  In  Ezek.  iv,  9  the  word  kusse^meih, 
ntaO^D,  is  T&iAeiedJitches,  but  it  seems  to  mean  proper- 
ly tp^.    See  Fitches  ;  Rte. 
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11.  GarUc  is  the  Hebrew  C^19,  thum  (Numb,  xi,  6). 
SeeGABua 

12.  Gourd,    See  Cucumber;  Gourd. 

13.  Grape  is  the  rendering  of  several  Hebrew  words; 
some  of  them  distinguishing  particuUr  kinds  or  qiud- 
ides :  (a)  ioifAlm.  Q-^lSKa  (Isa.  t,  2, 4),  wtM^ropef,  i.  e. 
had  grapea*  Aquila  has  cawpiat,  Symm.  arcX^  (fr) 
Bd'$er,  "^DSl  (Isa.  rviii,  6;  Jer.  xxxi,  24,  80;  Esek. 
XTiii,  2),  §our  or  imrtpe  grapes ;  Sept.  o/i^^.  (c)  Chart' 
sdn,  "ilS^n,  M>i(r  grapee^  kemeh  (Numb,  vi,  4),  and  of  the 
Greek  vrafvXiif  hunch  of  grape*  (Matt,  vii,  16;  Luke 
Ti^  44 ;  Rev.  xir,  18).    See  Grapk. 

14.  Leiek  (in  Nomb.  xi,  5)  renders  ")*^:tn|  chatair', 
which  elsewhere  is  translated  grtut,  L  e.  greetu.  See 
Grass;  Leeks. 

1&  i>iift/  renders  Heb.  adash',  XS'yS  (Gen.  xxt,84; 
2  Sam.  xvii,  28 ;  xxiii,  11 ;  Ezek.  iv,  9).    See  Lkktil. 

16.  MaOowt  is  for  the  Heb.  mcUluacA,  T^^i'O,  proper- 
ly 9ea  purtkuH  (Job  xxx,  4).    See  Mallows. 

17.  Jfandrake  is  the  Heb.  dudaim,  D'^M'^^^,  love^ap^ 
pUt  (Gen.  XXX,  14 ;  Cant,  vii,  13).    See  Makdrake. 

18.  Mama^  Heb.  mam,  1^,  a  sweet  resin  distilling 
from  the  leaves  of  tamarisk  trees,  of  several  species, 
especially  the  tamarix  GalUca  vummfera^  from  pane- 
tares  made  by  an  insect,  the  eocciu  mamiparuM,  See 
^lAsnsA. 

19.  MeUm  is  found  in  Numb,  xi,  5  as  the  rendering 
of  the  Hebrew  abaUichim\  D'^mionx.    See  Melo:(. 

20.  Millet  (in  Ezek.  iv,  9)  represents  the  Hebrew  do- 
duMy  *|tTl ;  it  is  the  4o^ttt  dockna  (linn.).    See  Mil- 

LET. 

21.  Mifd  (in  Matt  xxiii,  23;  Luke  xi,  42)  is  the 
Greek  yfiito^iiov,  i.  e.  sweet-ecefited ;  the  menlha  viridea 
of  Linn.    See  Misit. 

22.  Mustard  (in  MatL  xiii,  81;  xvii,  20;  Mark  iv, 
31;  Lake  xiii,  19;  xvii,  6)  is  the  Greek  oivami  the 
sinapis  ortentalis.    See  Mustard. 

23.  Otiee  universally  is  given  in  the  A.  Y,  where  the 
Hebrew  ta'gith,  H^t,  is  used.  In  1  Kings  vi,  23  the 
word  oliee-tree  renders  the  Heb.  els-themen.  ^730  X9,  lit. 
the  tree  of/atness*  The  same  expression  is  rendered  oil- 
tree  (Isa.  iv,  19)  and  pime  (Neh.  viii,  15).    See  Olive. 

24.  Omm  is  in  Heb.  he'tsely  b^a,  as  Numb,  xi,  5. 
See  Osiosc 

25.  ParckedHxnm  is  the  Heb.  kali,  '^b^  or  »A^ ;  it 
is  wheat  or  barley  roasted  in  the  ear  and  then  rubbed 
oat;  perhaps  occasionally  some  kind  of  pulse  (1  Sam. 
XTu,  17).    See  Parched-corn. 

26.  Pistaekh^nutSf  in  Heb.  hotmm\  Q3Qa  (Gen.  xliii, 
11),  a  kind  of  nut  of  oblong  shape,  and  taking  this  name 
firom  beten,  *|^^,  the  beUy,  in  allusion  to  their  (orm.    See 

KCTS. 

27.  Pomegranate  lenden  the  Heb.  WsurM^n,  y^T^*^,  in 
many  passages.    See  Posoeoranatb. 

28.  Purslam  is  the  Heb.  challamuth',  in^iAn,  accord- 
iDg  to  the  Syriac  Our  version  has  egg  (Job  vi,  6), 
*^fckiU  of  ai»  egg^  which  is  certainly  wrong.  See 
Gesen.  TAefavr.  s.  v.,  and  Purslain. 

29.  Raisins,  hunches  of  (I  Sam.  xxv,  18;  xxx,  12;  2 
Sam.  xvi,  1 ;  1  Chion.  xii,  40),  translates  the  Heb.  tetm- 
wtik,  p^92C.    See  Raisxhs. 

80.  Ege  (in  Exod.  ix,  82;  Isa.  xxviii,  25)  translates 
the  Heb.  kussemeth,  HSOS,  which  means  a  smooth  grain, 
spelt.    See  No.  10,  above,  and  Rte. 

3L  Vine,  HeK  sdrtk,  p'^iD,  or  sorek^,  ^'^'^^  ^  « 
peculiar  kind  of  grape-vine.  Thns,  choice  vine  (Gen. 
xlix,  11);  choicest  vine  (Isa.  v,  2) ;  nobk  vine  (Jer.  ii, 
21.    See  TiXE. 


82.  Wheat  in  general  is  the  Heb.  (Aiudh,  n^n,  of 
which  the  plural  in  Chaldee  is  chiniim%  0*^33!!,  as 

Ezra  vi,  9;  vii,  22;  and  in  the  New  Test  is  criroCi  A 
general  name  for  grain,  which  is  also  rendered  "com" 
(Markiv,28;  AcUvu,12). 

II.  Xmojig  flowering  plants  we  notice  the  following: 

1.  Libf  U  the  Heb.MuMan',  "(Ond  (1  Kings  vii,  19), 
and  shashan,  ')1D'tO  (Cant,  ii,  16;  iv,  5;  v,  18;  vi,  2,8; 
Wi,  8 ;  1  Kings  vii,  22, 26).  The  word  means  a  musical 
instrument  shaped  like  a  lily,  as  Psa.  Ix,  1 ;  Ixix,  1. 
Also  Heb.  ahoshanndhy  M9tSin,  but  only  in  the  first 
sense,  as  2  Chron.  iv,  5 ;  Cant  ii,  1 , 2 ;  Hos.  xiv,  6.  See 
Lilt;  Musical  Instrumesits. 

2.  Myrtle  (in  Neh.  viii,  15;  Isa.  xli,  19;  Iv,  13;  Zech. 
i,  8, 10, 11)  represents  the  Heb.  hadds,  D^ri.    See  Myr^ 

TLE. 

8.  Rose^  Heb.  chahatstssleth,  H^Kin,  is  properly  the 
meadow  saffron  (colchicum  autumnaU,  linn.)  (Cant  ii, 
1 ;  Isa.  XXXV,  1).    See  Rose. 

4.  Saffron,  Heb.  harkdm,  q!b'>$  ;  Sept  Kpoxoc  (Cant 

iv,  14),  may  refer  to  both  kinds  of  saffron,  the  common 
and  the  Indian.    See  Saffron. 

5.  Se^,  Heb.  achu%  !inK,  rendered  meadow  in  Gen. 
xli,  2,  IB f  flag  in  Job  viii,  11,  is  an  Egyptian  word,  ap- 
plied to  all  kinds  of  grassy  growth  in  marshes.  See 
Reed. 

6.  Tare  is  the  Greek  ZiZ^tov,  properly  darnel  (Matt 
xiii,  25  sq.).    See  Tare. 

7.  Thorn  is  the  translation  of  many  Hebrew  words, 
for  the  meanings  of  which  see  Thorn. 

III.  Of  medicinal  plants  we  name  the  following: 

1.  Balm,  **halm  of  Gilead,"  Heb.  tson\  "^n^,  opo6a^ 
samum  (Gen.  xliii,  11;  xxxvii,  25;  Jer.  viii,  22;  xlvi, 
11 ;  Ii,  8 ;  Ezek.  xxvii,  17).    See  Balm. 

2.  Camphirey  Heb.  kdpherf  ^I^Ib,  rendered  pitch  (Gen. 
vi,  14) ;  in  Cant  i,  14 ;  iv,  18,  refers  to  the  el-henna  of 
the  Arabs,  a  shrub  with  fragrant  white  flowers.  See 
CAMrinRE;  Pitch. 

8.  Hyssop,  Heb.  ezSh,  21 TK,  and  Greek  vcrw iroc.  See 
Hyssop. 

4.  Myrrh,  Heb.  W,  S3  ?,  a  fragrant  resinous  gum  frotn 
the  leaves  of  a  shrub,  the  dstus  kuUmifera.  Sept  and 
Yulg.  stacte,  myrrh  (Gen.  xxxvii,  25;  xliii,  11).  Also 
Heb.  m&r,  ^b  or  ^ic,  a  bitter  aromatic  resin  distilling 

in  tears  from  a  tree,  the  balsamodendron  myrrha.  See 
Myrrh. 

5.  Rue,  Greek  irfiyavov,  the  ruta  graveolens  of  Linn. 
SeeBuE. 

See,  for  the  plants  of  Palestine  in  general.  Botany. 

Plantavitius,  John,  de  la  Pause,  or  Plantaritius 
Pausanus,  was  bom  1576  of  a  noble  'Protestant  family 
in  the  diocese  of  Nismcs,  studied  theology  and  Oriental 
literature,  and  became  pastor  at  Beziers,  where  he  em- 
braced Roman  Catholicism,  1604.  He  was  made  bishop 
of  Loddve  in  1625,  retired  from  his  ecclesiastical  func- 
tions in  1648,  on  account  of  advanced  age  and  great 
infirmities,  and  died  in  1651,  at  the  Palace  Margon. 
Few  literati,  not  Hebrews  by  birth,  have  devoted  them- 
selves more  earnestly  to,  and  labored  more  successfully 
in,  the  department  of  Hebrew  literature  than  Plantavi- 
tius,  and  his  works  will  continue  to  be  a  monument  to 
his  learning  and  industry  as  long  as  the  sacred  lan- 
guage of  the  O.  T.  continues  to  be  studied.  They  are 
as  follovrs:  Thesaurus  synongndcus  Htfn-eeo-CkaldeeO' 
Rabhinicus  (LodovsB,  1643,  fol.) ;  very  valuable  to  the 
student  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  on  account  of  its 
treatment  of  Hebrew  synonjnns  i^FhrUegium  Biblicum 
HehraicO'Latinum  (ibid.  1645) : — and  Fhrilegium  Rab^ 
hinicum,  comj^eetens  prcBcipuas  vet.  Rabbinorum  senten-- 
tias,  vers*  LaL  ei  sehoHis  iUustraUu  cum  BibUotheca 
Rabbinica  (ibid.  1645).  See  Wolf,  Bibliotheca  Hebraa, 
i,  5,  etc. ;  Stein^chneider,  Catalogue  Libr,  Hebr,  in  BibUo" 
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tkeea  Bodkiana,  coL  2107 ;  Geiger,  in  Zaittkrift  der 
deuttcken  mortj/enldnditchen  GetelUchifftf  xvii,  830  (Leips. 
1868).— Kitto,  Cydop,  8.  v. 

Plantier,  Claude  Hexbi,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent members  of  the  French  episcopate,  was  born  of 
humble  parentage  at  Ceyzerieux,  in  France,  in  1818. 
In  1837  he  was  made  a  priest,  and  soon  afterwards  he 
was  appointed  profemor  of  Hebrew  at  the  theological 
school  of  Lyons.  In  1855  he  was  elected  bishop  of 
Nismes,  and  died  May  25,  1875.  He  was  one  of  the 
fiercest  opponents  of  Louis  Napoleon.  See  Literariicher 
JJandweiser,  1875,  p.  252.     (R  P.) 

Plantin,  Christophb,  a  celebrated  printer,  was 
bom  in  1514  at  Mont-Louis,  in  the  French  province  of 
Touraine,  of  poor  parents.  He  went  to  Paris  in  his 
youth,  and  worked  there  some  time  in  a  bookbinder's 
shop ;  but  afterwards  went  to  Caen,  in  Normandy,  where 
he  learned  the  art  of  printing.  After  working  in  several 
of  the  printing-offices  of  France,  and  especially  at  Lyons, 
ho  returned  to  Paris;  but  the  religious  disturbances 
which  commenced  about  that  time  induced  him  to  re- 
move to  Flanders,  and  he  is  known  to  have  been  a  mas- 
ter-printer at  Antwerp  in  1555.  Besides  his  printing 
establishment  at  Antwerp,  he  had  one  at  Paris  and  an- 
other at  Leydcn.  The  beauty  as  well  as  the  correctness 
of  the  works  which  issued  from  his  presses  extended  his 
reputation  rapidly,  and  he  soon  acquired  a  considerable 
fortune.  He  employed  as  correctors  of  the  press  several 
men  distinguished  for  their  learning,  and  Plantings  house 
was  resorted  to  by  learned  men  from  all  countries.  He 
died  July  1,  1589.  The  work  which  has  given  most 
celebrity  to  Plantin's  printing  establishment  at  Antwerp 
is  the  edition  which  he  printed  of  the  great  Polyglot 
Bible,  which  had  previously  been  printed  at  Alcala,  in 
Spain,  under  the  direction  of  cardinal  Ximenes.  Plan- 
tin  was  engaged  to  perform  the  work  by  Philip  II  of 
Spain,  who  sent  Arius  Montanus  to  superintend  it,  and 
he  was  employed  four  years  (1568  to  1572)  in  this  occu- 
pation. See  Arius  BIontanus.  Guillaume  Lebd  was 
sent  for  from  Paris  to  engrave  the  punches  and  superin- 
tend the  casting  of  the  type.  The  work,  in  addition  to 
the  contents  of  the  Alcala  Polyglot,  gave  a  Chaldaic 
paraphrase  and  a  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament 
in  Hebrew  and  Syriac  characters.  The  proofs  of  the 
Antwerp  Polyglot  wera  all  revised  by  Raphelengius, 
and  the  work  was  published  in  eight  lai^  folio  volumes 
(156^-1572).  Plantin  was  not  so  learned  as  the  Akli  of 
Venice  or  the  Estiennes  of  Paris,  but  his  Latin  prefaces 
to  several  of  the  works  which  he  printed  seem  suffi- 
ciently to  establish  that  he  had  acquired  a  considerable 
scholaiship. 

Plantaoh,  Martin,  D.D.,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  in  1460  at  Domstetten,  in  Wurtemberg.  He 
studied  at  the  newly  founded  university  at  Tubingen, 
where  in  1483  he  was  made  magister,  in  1484  professor 
of  philosophy,  and  in  1494  doctor  and  professor  of  the- 
ology, at  the  same  time  preaching  in  the  churoh  of  St. 
George.  In  1528  be  was  present  at  the  Zurich  collo- 
quium, and  died  July  18, 1538.  In  connection  with  Dr. 
Hartsesser,  he  founded  the  famous  scholarship  of  St. 
Geoige  and  St,  Martin  at  Tubingen.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  Tradatiu  defagU  maieficU,  which  he  wrote  in 
1606,  on  the  occasion  of  the  burning  of  a  certain  witch 
at  Tubingen.    See  Jocher,  Gelehrten-Lex,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Planfldes  Masquus,  a  Byzantine  monk  noted  as 
a  literary  charaotei^  flourished  in  the  14th  oentniy.  He 
was  bora,  as  he  says  himself  in  one  of  his  works,  at  Ni- 
comedia.  The  time  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  and  almost 
the  only  circumstance  of  his  life  which  is  beyond  doubt 
is  that  in  the  year  1327  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
Venice  by  the  emperor  Andronicus  the  elder.  At  this 
time  he  must  have  been  of  a  mature  age.  That  he  was 
yet  alive  in  1340  is  evident  from  a  letter  still  extant, 
which  he  wrote  to  the  emperor  Johannes  Palsologus, 
who  ascended  the  thfone  in  that  year.  D'Orville  places 
his  death  in  1853,  Sor  which,  however,  he  adduces  no 


testimony.  Gerhard  Vossius  prolongs  his  life  to  the 
year  1870,  and  others  place  it  still  later.  Towards  the 
close  of  his  life  Planudes,  it  is  said,  was  imprisoned  on 
account  of  his  partiality  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  Rome;  and  when  afterwards  compelled  to  write 
against  that  Church,  to  have  done  so  in  such  a  manner 
and  with  such  feeble  arguments  that  cardinal  Bessarion 
declared  that  the  heart  of  Planudes  had  no  share  in 
what  he  had  written  on  that  occasion.  His  works,  of 
which  several  exbt  only  in  MS.  form,  are  not  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  be  enumerated  here.  They  con- 
sist of  orations  and  homilies ;  translations  from  Latin 
into  Greek  of  several  works  of  such  classics  as  Cicero, 
Caesar,  Ovid,  etc;  also  of  Boethius*s  De  Consolatume; 
St.  Augustine,  De  Trimtate  and  De  Civitate  Dei ;  a  col- 
lection of  JE^op'«  FaUet;  commentaries  on  the  Rketorie 
of  Hermogenes,  and  other  Greek  writings.  See  Fabri- 
cius,  BiJbl.  GracOf  xi,  682  sq. ;  Hoffman,  Lexicon  BUb^ 
liog,  Scr^.  Grmc.  s.  v. — Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr,  and  Bom, 
Biog,  and  MythoL  a.  v. 

PlaflBmann,  Heinrich  Erxst,  D.D.,  a  German 
Roman  Catholic  divine,  was  bom  in  1817  at  Paderboro, 
where  he  also  afterwards  labored  as  professor  of  theol- 
ogy. He  then  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  appointed 
rector  of  the  German  National  Church.  He  was  also  hon- 
ored with  the  degree  of  '*  Magister  SanitsB  Theologian" 
by  the  Dominican  college  Sl  ThomsB  de  Urbe.  He 
died  at  Tivoli.  Italy,  July  28,  1865.  He  wrote  Die 
Schule  dea  heiL  Thomat  (Soest,  1857),  a  great  but  unfin- 
ished work.  See  Literariacher  Handveiser  Jtir  dat 
katholische  Deuisckland,  1865, p.  27  sq.;  Zuchhold,  Bib- 
liotheca  Theologica,  ii,  1000.    (B,  P.) 

Plaster,  Ma802(*8  p*^^,  ^r,  so  called  from  its  ejffb^ 
vetcencef  lime;  Sept.  xovia;  Dan.  v,  5;  "chalk,"  Isa. 
xxvii,  9;  also  'I^IO,  sid,  from  its  boilim^f  Ume^  Deot. 
xxvii,  2,  4;  ''lime,'*  Isa.  xxviii,  12;  Amos  ii,  1;  as  a 
verb,  n^lkS,  iuachf  to  tmear^  Lev.  xiv,  42,  48,  48;  else- 
where "daub,**  etc).  The  mode  of  making  plaster- 
cement  has  been  described  elsewhere^  See  Mortab. 
Plaster  is  mentioned  on  three  occasions  in  Scripture: 

1.  Where,  when  a  house  was  infected  with  'Mepro^** 
(Lev.  xiv,  42, 48),  the  priest  was  ordered  to  take  away 
the  portion  of  infected  wall  and  leplaster  it  (Michaelis, 
Lawt  o/Motee^  §  211,  iii,  297^305,  ed.  Smith).  See 
Housk;  Leprosy. 

2.  The  words  of  the  law  were  ordered  to  be  engrav^ 
on  Mount  Ebal  on  stones  which  had  been  previously 
coated  with  plaster  (Deut.  xxvii,  2,  4;  Josh,  viii,  32), 
the  pillars  being  covered  with  plaster,  and  the  law 
written  on  this  (see  Thomson,  Lixnd  and  Booh,  ii,  204. 
sq.).  Michaelis,  however  (voL  i,  bk«  iii),  supposes  that 
the  words  were  cut  in  stone  and  plaster  afterwards  put 
upon  it,  that  when  the  plaster  should  fall  off  the  words 
might  still  be  legible.  Of  this,  however,  no  evidence 
appears.  The  process  here  mentioned  was  probab]|r  of 
a  similar  kind  to  that  adopted  in  Egypt  for  receiving 
bass-reliefs.  The  wall  was  first  made  smooth,  and  its 
interstices,  if  necessary,  filled  up  with  plaster.  When 
the  figures  had  been  drawn,  and  the  stone  adjacent  cut. 
away  so  as  to  leave  them  in  relief,  a  coat  of  lime  white- 
wash was  laid  on,  and  followed  by  one  of  varnish  after 
the  painting  of  the  figures  was  complete.  In  the  case 
of  the  natural  rock  the  process  was  nearly  the  same. 
The  ground  was  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  fine  plas- 
ter, consisting  of  lime  and  gypsiun,  carefully  smoothed 
and  polished.  Upon  this  a  coat  of  lime  whitewash  was 
laid,  and  on  it  the  colors  were  painted,  and  set  by  means 
of  glue  or  wax.  The  whitewash  appears  in  most  in- 
stances to  have  been  made  of  shell-limestone  not  much 
bumcd,  which  of  itself  is  tenacious  enough  without  glue 
or  other  binding  material  (Long,  quoting  from  Belzoni, 
Eg,  Ant,  ii,  49, 50).  At  Behistun,  in  Persia,  the  surface 
of  the  inscribed  rock-tablet  was  covered  with  a  varnish 
to  preserve  it  from  weather;  but  it  seems  likely  that  in 
the  case  of  the  Ebal  tablets  the  inscription  was  cut  while 
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the  plaster  was  still  moist  (Layaid,  iVtnereA,  ii,  188; 
Yauz,  JV'm.  and  Perttp.  p.  172).    See  Stone. 

3b  It  was  prolMbly  a  similar  coating  of  cement  on 
which  the  fatal  letters  were  traced  by  the  mystic  hand 
''on  the  plaster  of  the  wall**  of  Belsbazzar^s  palace  at 
Babylon  (Dan.  v,  5).  We  here  obtain  an  incidental 
confirmation  of  the  Biblical  narrative.  For  while  at 
NineTeh  the  walls  are  panelled  with  alabaster  slabs,  at 
Babylon,  where  no  such  material  is  found,  the  builders 
were  content  to  cover  their  tiles  or  bricks  with  enamel 
or  staooOk  fitly  termed  plaster,  fit  for  receiving  ornamen- 
tal designs  (Layard,  Am.  aitd  Bak  p.  629 ;  Diod.  ii,  8). 
See  Bucks. 

Plaster,  Medicinal  (TI^^,  nuirdchf  to  rub,  hence 
to  anoint  with  a  healing  salve  or  similar  substance,  lea. 
xxxviii,  21).    See  Medicine. 

Plastio  Nature,  an  absurd  doctrine,  which  some 
have  thus  described :  '^  It  is  an  incorporeal  created  sub- 
stance, endued  with  a  vegetative  life,  but  not  with  sen- 
sation or  thought ;  penetrating  the  whole  created  uni- 
verse, being  co-extended  with  it;  and,  under  God,  moving 
matter,  so  as  to  produce  the  phenomena  which  cannot 
be  solved  by  mechanical  laws :  active  for  ends  unknown 
to  itself,  not  being  expressly  conscious  of  ito  actions,  and 
yet  having  an  obscure  idea  of  the  action  to  be  entered 
upon.**  To  this  it  has  been  answered  that,  as  the  idea 
itsdf  is  most  obscure,  and,  indeed,  inconsistent,  so  the 
foundation  of  it  is  evidenUy  weak.  It  is  intended  by 
this  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  subjecting  God  to 
the  trouble  of  some  changes  in  the  created  world,  and 
the  meanness  of  others.  But  it  appears  that,  even 
upon  thb  hypothesis,  he  would  still  be  the  author  of 
them :  besides,  to  Omnipotence  nothing  is  troublesome, 
nor  those  things  mean,  when  conndered  as  part  of  a 
syvtem,  which  alone  might  appear  to  be  so.  See  Dod- 
dridge, LedureSf  lect.  87 ;  Cudworth,  Intellectual  Sffttem, 
p.  149. 172 ;  More,  ImmoriaUty  of  the  Soul,  lib.  iii,  c  12 ; 
Ray,  Witdom  of  God,  p.  51,  52;  Lord  Monboddo,  An' 
ck$d  Metapkjfnce;  Young,  JCttaif  on  the  Powers  and 
Jfeckamitm  of  Nature;  Cocker,  Theun;  TuUoch,  Eng- 
Uah  Proi.  TheeL  ii,  269, 278, 897. 

Plat  (^^^n,  ckelkdh,  2  Kings  ix,  26,  a  piece,  or 
portion  of  ground,  as  elsewhere  rendered). 

Plate  (yy^y  luach,  1  Kings  vii,  88,  a  board  [or 
** table**],  as  elsewhere  rendered;  HB,  pack,  a  thin 
lamina,  Exod.  xxxix,  8 ;  Numb,  xvi,  88 ;  V"^2C,  ttite,  a 
Utrmsked  plate  of  metal,  Exod.  xxviii,  86 ;  xxxix,  80 ; 
Lev.  viii,  9 ;  "j^D,  eiren^  an  axle,  1  Kings  vii,  80). 

Platel,  Jacques,  a  French  theologian,  was  bom  at 
Bersee,  a  village  of  Artois,  in  the  year  1608.  He 
joined  the  Jesuits,  and  taught  philosophy  and  theology 
at  Dooat  He  was  regarded  as  a  man  of  some  learning, 
and  bis  writings  were  received  favorably.  He  died  Jan. 
7, 1681,  at  DonaL  His  works  are,  Synoprit  eurnu  tkeo' 
hgici  (Douai,  1654,  foL ;  6th  ed.  1706) :— il  uetoritat  con- 
tra pkyeicam  pradeierminationem  (ibid.  1669-1678,  2 
v<^  12mo). 

Platina,  Battista  Bartolosuieo  dk  Saociii,  a 
very  learned  Italian,  is  noted  na  the  author  of  a  ffietory 
of  the  Popee,  He  was  bom  in  1421  at  Piadena,  a  village 
between  Cremona  and  Mantua.  Ho  first  embraced  a 
military  life,  which  be  followed  for  a  time,  but  after^ 
wards  devoted  himself  to  literature.  He  went  to  Kome 
under  Calixtus  III,  who  was  made  pope  in  1455 ;  where, 
getting  himself  introduced  to  cardinal  Bessarion,  he  ob- 
tained some  small  benefices  of  pope  Pius  II,  who  suc- 
ceeded Calixtus  in  1458,  and  afterwards  was  appointed 
apostolical  abbreviator.  When  Paul  II  succeeded  Pius 
in  1464,  Platina*s  affairs  took  a  very  unfavorable  turn. 
In  the  first  place,  Paul  was  much  indisposed  towards 
liim,  on  account  of  his  connections  with  his  predecessor 
Plus;  but  this  might  possibly  have  been  home  if  Paul, 
in  the  next  place,  had  not  removed  all  the  abbreviators 


from  their  employmente  by  abolishing  their  pUoes,  not- 
withstanding they  had  purchased  them  with  great  sums 
of  money.  Upon  this  Platina  complained  to  the  pope, 
and  most  humbly  besought  him  to  order  their  cause  to 
be  judged  by  the  auditors  of  the  Kota.  The  pope  was 
ofliended  at  the  liberty,  and  gave  him  a  very  haughty 
repulse :  "  Is  it  thus,"  said  he,  looking  at  htm  sternly — 
''is  it  thus  that  you  summon  us  before  your  Judges,  as 
if  3'on  knew  not  that  all  laws  are  centred  in  our  breast? 
Such  is  our  decree :  they  shall  all  go  hence,  whither- 
soever they  please :  I  am  pope,  and  have  a  right  to  ratify 
or  cancel  the  acte  of  others  at  pleasure."  These  un- 
happy men,  thus  divested  of  their  employments,  used 
their  utmost  endeavors  for  some  days  to  obtain  audience 
of  the  pope,  but  were  repulsed  with  contempt  Upon 
this  Platina  wrote  to  him  in  the  following  terms :  '*  If 
you  bad  a  right  to  dispossess  us,  without  permitting 
our  cause  to  be  heard,  of  the  employments  we  had  law- 
fully purchased,  we,  on  the  other  side,  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted to  complain  of  the  injustice  we  suffer,  and  the 
ignominy  with  which  we  are  branded.  As  you  have 
repulsed  us  so  contumeliously,  we  will  go  to  all  the 
oourto  of  princes,  and  entreat  them  to  call  a  council, 
whooe  principal  business  shall  be  to  oblige  you  to  show 
cause  why  you  have  divested  us  of  all  our  lawful  pos- 
sessions." Nothing  can  better  illustrate  the  temper 
and  character  of  Platina  than  this  letter,  which  was, 
however,  considered  as  an  act  of  rebellion,  and  caused 
him  to  be  imprisoned,  and  to  endure  great  hardships. 
At  the  end  of  four  months  he  had  his  liberty,  with  or^ 
ders  not  to  leave  Rome,  and  continued  in  quiet  for  some 
time;  t>ut  afterwards,  being  suspected  of  a  plot,  he  was 
again  imprisoned,  and,  with  many  others,  put  to  the 
rack.  The  plot  being  found  imaginary,  the  charge  was 
turned  to  heresy,  which  also  came  to  nothing,  and  Pla- 
tina was  set  at  liberty  some  time  after.  The  pope  then 
flattered  him  with  a  prospect  of  preferment,  and  thus 
kept  him  in  Rome;  but,  dying  of  apoplexy,  left  him  to 
shift  for  himself  as  he  could.  This  whole  conflict  \i 
related  by  Platina  himself  in  his  Lives  of  the  Popett 
under  the  pontificate  of  Paul  II.  Sixtus  IV  succeeded 
Paul  in  1467,  and  appointed  Platina  keeper  of  the  Vat- 
ican Library,  which  was  established  by  this  pope.  Pla- 
tina here  found  himself  in  his  own  element,  and  lived 
very  happily  in  that  station  till  1481,  when  he  was 
snatehed  away  by  the  plague.  He  bequeathed  to  Pom- 
ponius  liBtus  the  house  which  he  built  on  the  Mons 
Quirinalis,  with  the  laurel  grove,  out  of  which  the  po- 
etical crowns  were  taken.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
works,  the  most  considerable  of  which  is  De  Vitit  ae 
Gettit  Bomanorum  Poniijicum,  or  history  of  the  popes 
from  St.  Peter  to  Sixtus  IV,  to  whom  he  dedicated  it. 
The  Protestante  have  approved  it,  and  ranked  the  au- 
thor among  the  witnesses  to  truth.  Some  Roman  Cath- 
olic writers  charge  him  with  want  of  sincerity  and  care ; 
yet  Panvinius  did  not  scmple  to  publish  this  history, 
with  notes  of  bis  own,  and  added  to  it  the  Lives  of  the 
popes  from  Sixtus  IV  to  Pius  IV.  It  was  first  printed 
at  Venice  in  1479  (foL),  and  reprinted  once  or  twice  be- 
fore 1500,  since  which  time  all  the  editions  of  it  are  said 
to  have  been  castrated.  His  Lives  of  the  Popes  is 
written  with  elegance  of  style,  and  discovers  powers 
of  research  and  discrimination  which  were  then  rare. 
He  writes  with  freedom  of  the  popes.  Some  passages 
are  omitted  in  late  editions.  In  the  edition  of  1574,  the 
passage  in  the  life  of  St  Anadetus,  **  Uxorem  habuit  in 
Bithynia,"  is  for  the  first  time  changed  into  "  Uxorem 
non  habens."  Platina  wrote  also  a  History  of  Mantua, 
in  Latin,  which  was  first  published  by  Lambecius,  with 
notes,  at  Vienna  (1675, 4to).  The  tiUes  of  some  of  his 
other  works  are.  l)e  Naturis  rerum : — Epistolce  ad  diver'- 
sos: — De  honesta  voluptaie  el  valeludine: — Defalso  et 
vero  bono: — Contra  amores: — De  vera  nobUitale:—De 
Optimo  dve: — Panegyriau  in  Bessarionem : — Oraiio  ad 
Paulum  II: — Depace  ItcUtte  componenda  et  beUo  Turcico 
indicendo: — Defiosculis  lingua  Latinos: — A  Treatise  on 
the  Means  of  preserving  UeaUh,  and  the  Science  of  ike 
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KUthm  (Bologna,  1496,  8vo),  which  provoked  the  fol- 
lowing epigram  by  Sannazariiis: 

Ineenin  et  mores,  vita^  obltnaqne  notaaee 
rontiflcam,  argiitie  lex  fWt  hlstorlK. 

Ta  tamen  hie  laaUe  tractaa  pnlmeDta  cnline, 
Hoc  Platlna,  est  ipaoe  paaoere  pootiflces. 

See  Schrdckh,  KirchengtKk,  voL  zxxii ;  Niceron,  Mi- 
moireg,  voL  ill ;  Tiraboachi,  Sioria  ddia  letter,  ItoL  s.  v. ; 
General  Biog.  Diet,  s.  v. 

Plato,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Greek  phi- 
loaophers.  He  was  by  far  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
pupils  of  Socrates,  completely  eclipsing  all  his  fellow- 
students,  so  that  St.  Augustine  Justly  remarks,  '*  Inter 
discipulos  Socrates,  non  quidem  immerito,  excelleiitis- 
sima  gloria  claruit,  qui  omnea  cseteros  obscuraret,  Pla- 
to*' {De  Civ,  Dei,  viii,  4).  He  was  the  earliest  of  the 
systematic  scholarchs,  or  founders  of  permanent  schools, 
in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  original  master,  with  more 
or  less  of  development  and  change,  continued  to  be  ex- 
pounded through  successive  generations.  His  fame  and 
influence  on  antiquity  transcended  the  renown  and  au- 
thority of  any  other  teacher,  and  may  have  suggested, 
in  connection  with  the  character  of  his  doctrine  and 
the  mode  of  its  exposition,  the  declaration  of  Labeo, 
that  he  was  to  be  accounted  a  god  rather  than  a  man. 
*'  Hunc  Platonem  Labeo  inter  semideos  commemoran- 
dum  putavit,  sicut  Herculem,  sicut  Romnlnm ;  semideos 
autem  heroibus  anteponit,  sed  utrosque  inter  numina 
oollocat"  (Augustine,  ibid,  iL  14).  His  influence  was 
increased,  rather  than  diminished,  during  the  long  and 
ardent  struggle  between  rising  Christianity  and  expire 
ing  Paganism— both  combatants  receiving  his  impulse, 
claiming  his  alliance,  and  submitting  to  his  philosoph- 
ical ascendency.  Though  the  oblivion  of  the  Greek  Ian- 
gnage  and  the  dogmatic  character  of  medieval  specu- 
lation turned  intellectual  activity  into  widely  divergent 
channels,  yet  the  revival  of  letters  was  attended  by  the 
resurrection  of  Plato ;  and  the  Medicean  Academy  of 
Florence,  under  the  direction  of  Marsilius  Ficinus  (q.  v.), 
renewed  the  prominence  of  his  name  and  of  his  philos- 
ophy. Since  that  period,  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century,  Plato  has  enjoyed  an  augmented  authority  in 
the  domain  of  metaphyncal  inquiry;  has  animated 
successive  schools  of  bnlliant  reputation  and  of  ex- 
tensive rule;  and  has  been  the  late  progenitor  of  the 
most  famous  systems  which  have  given  to  modem 
Germany  its  marveUous  predominance  in  transcenden- 
tal metaphysics. 

L  Life  and  Ttmef.— The  notices  of  Plato's  life  which 
have  come  down  to  us  are  few  and  scanty,  and  for  the 
most  part  unauthenticated.  Legend  early  fastened  upon 
his  name,  and  incrusted  it  over  with  myths  as  striking 
and  as  unreal  as  any  employed  by  himself  for  the  ex- 
emplification of  his  tenets.  He  transformed  the  rugged 
honesty  of  his  teacher,  Socrates:  he  was  himself  trans- 
figurated  by  the  wild  fantasy  of  his  own  followers,  and 
was  translated  in  equal  d^^ree  with  Bully  Bottom, 
though  in  dissimilar  mode.  But,  if  little  is  known  of 
the  real  circumstances  and  incidents  of  the  life  of  the 
philosopher,  there  is  abundant  information  in  regard  to 
the  troubled  and  motley  times  in  which  he  lived.  The 
«Qcient  authorities  for  the  life  of  Plato  which  have  been 
transmitted  to  us  are  few,  late,  and  untrustworthy.  His 
biography  by  his  pupil,  companion,  and  successor,  Xe- 
nocrates,  was  early  lost.  Of  the  numerous  writers  con- 
temporaneous with  him,  or  living  in  the. next  centuries, 
who  treated  his  life,  professedly  or  incidentally,  scarcely 
any  available  menaorials  survive.  Our  fullest  author- 
ities are  Diogenes  Laeitius,  Apoleius,  Olympiodorus,  in 
the  life  prefixed  to  most  editions  of  the  Opera  PlaUma, 
and  an  anon3rmous  biographer.  These  writers,  Diogqnes 
Laertius  especially,  may  have  had  trustworthy  materials 
at  command,  but  they  have  commingled,  or  rather  in- 
undated them,  with  the  legendary  growth  which  sprang 
up  after  Plato's  death — a  growth  which  should  not  be 
entirely  neglected,  as  it  exhibits  the  manner  in  which 
Plato  was  regarded  by  his  admiring  disciples,  arising  out 


of  his  own  imaginative  expositions,  and  anticipating  the 
fantastic  reveries  of  the  Neo- Platonic  Thaumaturgist& 
Plato  was  bom  a  full  Athenian  citizen,  of  Athenian 
parents,  but,  apparently,  not  within  the  limits  of  At- 
tica. His  birthplace  seems  to  have  been  the  island  of 
^gina,  where  his  father  owned  a  clerachy,  or  colonial 
estate.  There  are  dissonances  in  regard  to  the  year  of 
his  birth,  but  it  fell  within  the  first  half  of  the  Decen- 
nial War,  or  eariier  portion  of  the  Peloponnesian  War, 
Grote  assigns  his  nativity  to  May,  B.C.  427,  just  before 
the  surrender  of  Platsa;  Clinton  to  May,  B.C.  429,  four 
or  five  months  before  the  death  of  Pericles ;  and  Diog- 
enes J^aertius  to  B.C  428,  the  year  in  which  Anaxag- 
oras  died.  Taking  Grote's  date  for  convenience,  as  this  is 
no  place  for  the  investigation  of  such  chronological  prob- 
lems, the  philosopher's  birth  was  synchronous  with  the 
first  exhibitions  of  the  comedian  Aristophanes,  whom, 
throughout  life  be  so  greatly  admired,  and  whose  works 
he  kept  habitually  under  his  pillow.  Both  the  parents 
of  Plato  were  of  noble  bkxxl ;  a  drcumstanoe  which  af- 
fected equally  his  political  inclinations  and  his  specu- 
lative  views.  His  father  was  Ariston,  the  son  of  Aris- 
todes,  and  traced  his  descent  from  Codrus  and  the  god 
Poseidon.  His  mother's  name  was  Perictione.  She  was 
descended  from  a  collateral  branch  of  the  family  of 
Solon  the  Lawgiver;  was  nearly  rdated  to  Critias,  the 
chief  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  and  was  the  sister  of  Char- 
mides,  who  was  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  ten  govern- 
ors of  the  Pineua.  The  genealogical  table  is  given  by 
Ueberweg.  Legend,  which  is  traced  back  to  Speusip- 
pus,  the  nephew  of  Plato,  ascribed  the  paternity  of  Plato 
to  Ihe  god  Apollo; 'and,  in  the  form  in  which  the  story 
is  told  by  Olympiodorus,  closely  imitates  the  record  in 
regard  to  the  nativity  of  Christ.  A  similar  origin  was 
assigned  to  Servius  Tullius,  to  Pythagoras,  to  Alexander 
the  Great,  to  Scipio  Africanus,  to  ApoUonius  of  Tyana, 
to  the  seventh  ancestor  of  Genghiz-Kahni  to  Buddha, 
and  to  many  other  notable  personages.  The  story  of 
Hercules  is  well  known,  and  furnished  occasion  for  the 
apt  sarcasm  of  Tertullian:  ^Herculem  de  fabula  fads 
Christum"  (^Ad»,  Marc,  iv,  2).  It  was  an  dd-worid 
tale,  often  repeated  in  many  ages  and  in  many  lands. 
As  it  was  traced  back  to  Speusippus,  the  translation  of 
Plato  into  a  supernatural  bdng  must  have  commenced 
immediatdy  after  his  death.  The  transcendentalism 
of  his  doctrine  may  have  suggested  the  fiction  of  hia 
original  divinity.  The  latter  was  recognised  in  the  in- 
scription on  the  tomb  erected  to  his  memory  by  the 
Athenians: 

Tovt  dJ*  'AvoXXwv  ^v<r*,  *A<rKXnvi6v  I.M  nXciT«*va  * 
Tof  ^iv  Xva  ^vxh^i  tov  6*  tva  tfdiiA,  voot. 

Soon  after  his  birth  he  was  carried  to  Mount  Hymettus 
by  his  father  and  mother,  that  they  might  perform  on 
his  account  the  due  sacrifices  to  the  enchorial  deities- 
Pan,  the  Nymphs,  and  the  Komian  Apollo.  As  the  in- 
fant lay  sleeping  on  the  flowers,  the  bees  settled  upon 
his  lips,  and  filled  his  mouth  with  honey  and  the  honey- 
comb, that  Homer's  verse  might  be  accomplished,  says 
Olympiodorus : 

Tov  Koi  iiv6  fXmvctis  fitXtrot  fXtnumv  p4t¥  ovdif  (/1. 11, 248). 

According  to  Greek  usage,  the  child  was  called  ilrtf- 
todlef,  after  his  paternal  grandfather.  The  name  of  Piato 
was  imposed  on  him  by  Ariston  of  Axgos,  his  instractor 
in  gymnastics,  on  account  of  the  breadth  of  his  shoul- 
ders or  of  his  forehead,  or  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
pass and  fluency  of  his  speech.  He  excelled  so  far  in 
athletic  sports  as  to  gain  the  reputation  of  haviiig  con- 
tended in  the  Isthmian  and  other  games.  He  began 
his  education  at  an  eariy  age  by  studving  grammar 
under  Dionysius,  and  continued  it  by  prosecuting  the 
wide  drcle  of  knowledge  then  called  music  under  Draco, 
a  distinguished  pupil  of  the  more  distinguished  Damon. 
At  some  period  of  his  youth  he  also  gained  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  philosophy  of  Hcraclitus,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Cratylus,  after  whom  he  has  named  one  of  hia 
Dialogues.    As  a  boy,  he  is  said  to  have  been  quick  in 
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apptehensioo,  eager,  diligent,  grave,  and  modeaL  His  I 
fiirt  ambition,  as  with  most  yoong  men  of  lively  genius, 
seems  to  have  been  for  literary  renown.  He  wrote  lyr- 
ics, dithyrambs,  epigrams,  and  tragedies;  and  is  even 
ssid  to  have  composed  a  tetralogy  for  competition  in 
the  Dionysiac  festival  In  the  estimation  of  antiqnity 
he  was  universally  accomplished,  and  his  writings  attest 
a  wide  range  of  acquirement.  After  he  entered  into 
intimate  relations  with  Socrates,  he  burned  up  his  ju- 
venile poems ;  but  throughout  his  career  he  was  attend- 
ed by  the  poetic  afflatus.  The  acquaintance  with  Soc- 
rates seems  to  have  b^un  about  his  twentieth  year 
(&C.  407),  and  was  probably  incited  by  the  same  causes 
which  induced  other  wealthy,  elegant,  and  ambitious 
Athenians  to  frequent  the  company  of  the  ceaseless  dis- 
putant—the desire  of  skill  in  debate,  and  dexterity  in 
public  harangues.  Plato,  or  the  author  of  the  Seventh 
Epistle  attributed  to  PlatOy  acknowledges  that  in  youth 
*'he  was  animated,  like  other  young  men,  to  devote 
himself,  as  soon  as  he  was  his  own  master,  to  the  affairs 
of  the  commonwealth.**  Other  attractions  arose,  and 
the  association  with  Socrates  became  closer  and  closer 
with  the  passing  years,  till  his  venerable  master  was 
removed  from  him  by  the  fatal  cup  of  hemlock,  after 
right  years  of  communion. 

The  twentieth  year  of  Plato,  according  to  Crete's 
chronology,  coincides  with  the  return  of  Alcibiades  to 
Athens,  the  commission  of  Lysander  as  commander  of 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  and  the  appointment  of  Cyrus 
to  the  satrapy  of  Ana.  Two  years  later  came  the  de- 
risive overthrow  of  the  Athenians  at  ^gospotami — ^the 
siege — the  starvation— the  surrender— the  dismantling 
and  the  humiliation  of  Athens.  During  these  disastrous 
and  sorrowing  years  the  age  of  Plato  would  keep  him 
employed,  during  the  season  of  military  operations,  in 
the  fleet,  the  infantry,  or,  more  probably  from  his  social 
station,  in  the  cavalry.  He  is  said  to  have  participated 
in  three  engagements — at  Tanagra,  at  Delinm,  and  at 
Corinth.  These  exploits  are  wild  imaginations,  spring- 
ing from  the  acknowledgment  of  Plato's  service  in  the 
field,  which  an  active,  healthy  youth  could  not  have 
avoided,  in  such  days  of  agony,  without  incurring  the 
degradation  of  XtiiroTaticu  Plato  might  have  been 
present  at  Corinth,  but  Delium  was  fought  when  he  was 
only  three  years  old ;  Tanagra,  when  he  was  only  one, 
or,  if  the  principal  action  of  that  name  be  regarded, 
thirty  yean  before  his  birth.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  PUito*s  military  service,  but  the  scenes  of  that 
service  are  wholly  oonjecturaL  His  intimate  connec- 
tion with  Chabrias,  in  whose  defence  he  once  spoke, 
perhaps  arose  from  old  camarciderie. 

The  subjugation  of  Athens  and  the  usurpation  of  the 
Thirty  opened  to  Plato  the  public  career  which  ap- 
peared barred  against  him  during  the  recldess  rule  of 
the  Demua.  Critias,  the  leader  of  the  Thirty,  a  man 
of  splendid  and  various  talent,  of  high  culture,  of  daring 
energy,  and  of  unscrupulous  ambition,  was  a  cousin ; 
Charmides,  one  of  the  Ten  at  Ptreeus,  who  fell  in  the 
battle  with  Thrasybulus,  was  an  uncle.  The  gates  of 
the  political  stadium  were  thrown  wide  open  to  him, 
and  the  prospect  of  rapid  advancement  invited  his  eager 
activity.  Accepting  the  Seventh  Epistle  as  genuine, 
we  have  his  own  declaration  that  he  promptly  seized 
the  opportunity  aflbrded.  His  relatives,  his  friends,  his 
party,  so  long  excluded  from  office,  were  at  length  in 
power;  and  he  entered  as  an  aspirant  along  with  those 
to  whom  he  was  united  by  blood,  by  traditional  associ- 
ation, by  hereditary  interest,  and  by  personal  procliv- 
ities. He  was  a  bom  aristocraL  These  things  should 
be  remembered  in  the  appreciarion  of  Plato's  political 
reveriea,  in  tlie  estimation  of  his  censures  of  Pericles 
sod  the  democracy,  and  even  in  the  interpretation  of 
his  sarcasms  on  the  rhetoricians  and  sophists.  He  was 
huDself  an  exclusive,  an  oligarch,  and  he  hated  popular 
liberty  even  more  than  he  hated  a  tyrant  His  polit- 
ical prospects  were,  however,  soon  overclouded.  The 
lucent  democraey  had,  doubtless,  been  lawless,  savage, 
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oppressive,  and  indiscreet;  but  his  kinsmen,  Critias, 
Charmides,  and  their  colleagues,  were  more  lawless, 
sanguinary,  rapacious,  and  brutal.  It  is  safe  to  reject 
the  blind  partisanship  alike  of  Grote  and  of  Mitford. 
Whether  under  the  rule  of  the  mob  or  under  the  rule 
of  the  few,  the  internal  condition  of  Athens  had  become 
desperate.  Our  histories  of  Greece,  with  all  their  de- 
tails of  license  and  exaction,  reveal  but  little  of  the 
consuming  fever  by  which  Athens  and  her  sister  states 
slowly  perished.  >Vhat  outraged  Plato  more  than  any- 
thing else  was  the  indignity  and  treacherous  injustice 
shown  towards  his  master,  Socrates,  himself  affiliated 
with  the  dominant  party.  Socrates  was  ordered  to  ar- 
rest an  innocent  man,  and  to  conduct  him  to  punish- 
ment, in  order  that  he  might  be  involved  in  the  crimes 
and  odium  of  the  chiefs.  We  are  reminded  of  the  ne- 
farious counsels  given  by  the  historian  and  administra- 
tor Guicdardini  for  the  repression  of  the  prostrate  and 
humiliated  Florence.  Socrates  refused,  and  his  life  was 
endangered.  At  the  same  time  his  garrulous  mouth 
was  stopped,  and  his  instructions  in  the  streets  and 
highways  prohibited.  Plato  gave  up  the  delusive  vis- 
ions of  reform  which  he  subsequently  ascribed  to  his 
youth,  and  withdrew  himself  from  political  concerns. 
Critias  was  killed,  the  Thirty  driven  out,  the  usurpa- 
tion overthrown,  and  a  complete  subversion  of  the 
recent  polity  was  effected.  Plato  again  sought  an  en- 
trance into  public  life.  He  was  dragged  in  this  direc- 
tion by  a  strong  desire,  as  he  confesses.  His  inclina- 
tions were  decidedly  politicaL  He  complains  of  the 
violence  and  vengeance  which  attended  the  political 
disturbancets  but  admits  that  much  moderation  was 
shown  by  the  restored  democracy.  Still  the  party  ad- 
verse to  him  acquired  full  ascendency,  and  he  found 
himself  excluded  from  influence.  His  final  repulse  from 
Athenian  politics  was  due  to  the  malicious  indictment 
of  Socrates,  and  his  death  under  sentence  of  the  criminal 
court  The  peril  and  the  condemnation  of  his  teacher 
drew  Plato  doser  to  him.  He  attended  and  advised 
the  sage  in  his  trial.  He  offered  to  pay  the  fine  that 
might  be  imposed  upon  him ;  and,  if  piarted  by  sickness 
from  his  last  serene  hours,  he  fondly  treasured  up  his 
memory  and  his  aims,  and  consecrated  his  own  life  to 
the  illustration  of  his  virtues,  and  the  perpetuation  of 
the  fame  of  his  great  guide  and  friend*  Anxious  and 
occupied  with  other  cares  as  were  the  years  of  Plato's 
intercourse  with  Socrates,  many  of  the  learned  German 
scholars  who  have  occupied  themselves  with  the  Pla- 
tonic writings  have  conduded  that  several  of  them 
were  composed  and  published  before  or  soon  after  the 
death  of  his  illustrious  instructor.  It  seems  more  rea- 
sonable to  refer  them  allt  or  nearly  all,  to  a  much  later 
period. 

The  tragic  fate  of  Socrates  dispersed  the  Socratic  fra- 
ternity and  drove  Plato  from  Athens.  He  naturally 
feared  to  be  involved  in  like  odium  and  like  danger 
with  Socrates.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  real 
cause  of  enmity  was  mainly  political — that  Socrates 
and  Plato  were  not  merdy  adversaries  of  democratic 
ascendency,  but  had  been  identified  with  the  tyranny 
of  the  Thirty.  The  looseness,  too,  and  unregulated 
passion  of  Athenian  procedure,  civil  and  criminal, 
must  also  be  borne  in  mind.  Justice,  innocence,  and 
law  were  no  assured  protection  before  an  Attic  dicas- 
tery.  This,  doubtless,  intensified  Plato's  hereditary  op- 
position to  the  nile  of  the  majority,  and  would  increase 
bis  distrust  after  the  judicial  murder  of  Socrates.  He 
might  recall  the  remark  made  by  Aldbiades  at  the  time 
of  his  flight  from  Sicily,  that  he  would  not  trust  his 
life  to  the  vote  of  his  own  mother,  lest  she  should  blun- 
der and  deposit  a  black  pebble  for  a  white  one.  Plato 
accordingly  retired  from  Athens,  and  found  refuge  in 
the  house  of  Euclid  at  Megara,  a  fellow-pupil,  and  the 
father  of  the  Megaric  schooL  He  was  now  iu  his  twenty- 
eighth  year.  How  long  he  continued  at  Megara,  and 
how  far  he  imbibed  the  doctrines  of  Euclid,  cannot  be 
ascertained,  though  Megaric  tendendes  may  readily  be 
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leoognised  in  hU  own  teachings.  After  leaving  Mega- 
ray  Plato  entered  upon  a  round  of  distant  voyages;  but 
their  extent,  their  order,  and  whether  continuooa  or 
interspersed  with  visits  to  his  native  city,  must  remain 
undetermined.  In  the  course  of  his  travels  he  visited 
Cyrene,  where  he  studied  geometry*  under  Theodorus; 
and  thence  proceeded  to  Egypt,  where  he  admired  the 
ancient  monuments,  and  held  intercourse  with  the 
priests.  Some  reports  alleged  that  he  extended  his 
journeys  to  Palestine,  Syria,  Babylonia,  and  even  to 
Persia.  When  he  was  about  furty  years  of  age  he  vis- 
ited Tarentum — ^where  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
Pythagoreans,  Archytas,  Timieus,  Echecrates,  etc— and 
Syracuse,  where  his  intimacy  with  Dion  was  formed. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  admitted  at  this  time  to  the 
society  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  and  to  have  offended 
the  tyrant,  who  sent  him  away  in  charge  of  Pollis,  the 
Spartan,  to  be  disposed  of  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  The 
commission  was  executed,  and  Plato  was  sold  as  a  slave 
in  iEgina,  but  soon  ransomed  by  Anniceris,  who  refused 
reimbursement.  The  story  is  questionable  in  all  its 
parts. 

Immediately  after  this  supposed  adventure  Plato  re- 
turned to  Athens,  and  revived  in  a  novel  and  more 
systematic  form  the  career  of  Socrates,  opening  a  school 
of  philosophy  in  the  grove  of  the  hero  Academus,  which 
adjoined  a  small  estate  of  his  own,  either  inherited  or 
purchased,  lying  a  mile  north  of  Athens,  on  the  road  to 
EJeusis.  Here  he  remained  for  nearly  forty  years,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  didactic  vocation,  with  the  exception 
of  two  absences  in  Sicily,  each  of  considerable  length. 
To  this  interval  between  the  death  of  Socrates  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Academy  has  been  attributed  the 
composition  of  many  of  the  Platonic  Dialogues.  This 
has  been  done  by  German  critics,  who  have  been  ena- 
bled by  keen  intuition  to  discover  what  was  in  the  mind 
of  Plato,  though  wholly  nnrevealed  by  himself.  The 
object  of  their  production  in  these  years  is  not  easily 
discernible.  The  leisure  for  their  preparation  would 
scarcely  be  afforded  during  the  fiitigues  of  his  loog  jour- 
neys; nor  is  it  likely  that  one  so  averse  to  the  literary 
promulgation  of  his  views  would  engage  in  such  labors 
while  occupied  in  storing  his  mind  with  multifarious 
knowledge,  in  examining  the  dogmas  of  other  philoso- 
phers, and  in  maturing  his  own  views.  In  the  absence 
of  all  positive  information,  a  decision  is  as  absurd  as  it 
would  be  impossible.  But  the  conclusion  of  Groto  is 
most  plausible— that  the  Chartte  Plaiomca  are  all  sub- 
sequent to  Plato's  entrance  upon  his  career  as  a  teacher. 

The  history  of  the  Academy  under  the  rule  and  in- 
struction of  its  founder  is  unknown.  That  it  was  thor- 
oughly successful  is  evident  from  the  high  and  wide 
reputation  of  its  teacher,  from  the  distinguished  names 
of  its  pupils,  from  the  duration  of  their  academical 
course,  and  from  its  flourishing  condition  at  his  death. 
Among  the  more  notable  of  the  earlier  academicians 
were  Aristotle,  who  attended  the  instructions  of  the 
great  teacher  for  twenty  years ;  Speusippus,  the  nephew 
of  Plato,  and  his  immediate  successor;  Xenocrates,  who 
succeeded  Speusippus  in  the  direction  of  the  school; 
Eudoxus  of  Cnidus,  the  illustrious  astronomer;  the  ora- 
tors Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  and  Lycurgus ;  the  Syra- 
cusan  Dion,  and  his  comrade  and  murderer,  Caliippus. 
May  we  add  "Timon  of  Athens"  to  the  list,  on  the 
strength  of  the  statement  of  Oljrmpiodorus,  that  **  with 
Plato  alone  did  the  misanthrope  associate."  Men  and 
strong-minded  women  are  said  to  have  flocked  to  his 
lectures,  as  he  renounced  the  pungent  and  mortifying 
irony  of  Socrates,  abstained  from  disputations  in  the 
markets  and  workshops,  and  refrained  from  hunting  up 
young  men  to  persecute  them  with  logomachies.  He 
differed  from  the  Pythagoreans  in  the  abstinence  from 
oaths,  secrecy,  and  dogmatism;  he  differed  from  the 
Sophists,  or  those  to  whom  the  name  in  a  later  day  at- 
tached, in  requiring  no  fee  from  his  hearers,  though  he 
accepted,  presents  at  times  of  large  amounts.  Honor, 
renown,  and  influence  incieaseil  with  advancing  year». 


He  was  consulted,  like  that  strange  philosopher,  Ben- 
tham,  in  recent  times,  by  communities  anxious  to  im- 
prove their  organizations  or  jurisprudence.  The  Mace- 
donian king  Perdiccas  sought  his  advice,  and  receiveil 
Philip  into  his  confidence  upon  his  recommendation. 
The  younger  Dionysius  twice  tempted  him  to  Syracuse, 
though  from  these  visits  he  derived  little  advantage  fur 
himself,  no  improvement  of  condition  for  the  Sicilians, 
and  only  discredit  for  philosophy.  These  two  expedi- 
tions to  Sicily  constitute  notable  episodes  in  the  lifjp  of 
Plato,  and  are  reported  and  exculpated  at  length  in  the 
Seventh  Epistle.  On  the  accession  of  Dionysius  the 
younger,  who  entertained  some  philosophical  aspira- 
tions, and  was  still  in  the  freshness  of  youth,  his  uncle 
Dion  pursuaded  Plato  to  accept  an  invitation  to  Syra- 
cuse, in  the  hope  that  his  influence  over  a  youthful 
mind  might  promote  a  renovation  of  good  order  and 
prosperity,  by  inducing  the  abandonment  of  the  savage 
policy  and  cruel  practices  of  the  preceding  tyranny. 
Plato  yielded  with  hesitation  and  reluctance,  as  he  af- 
terwards declared,  and  sailed  for  Syracuse  B.C  367, 
twenty  years  after  his  first  supposed  visit.  He  was  cor- 
dially welcomed,  hospitably  entertained,  and  for  some 
time  handsomely  treated.  But  no  conversion  was  ef- 
fected. He  found  the  young  cub  the  whelp  of  the  old 
beast.  Dion  was  banished,  and  Plato  discovered  him- 
self to  be  virtually  a  captive  under  surveillance.  He 
was  anxious  to  return  to  Athens,  but  the  means  of 
escape  were  unattainable.  Dionysius  made  promises, 
and  entreaties  which  were  commands,  and  Plato  pro- 
longed bis  stay  till  the  season  of  navigation  in  the  en- 
suing year.  Notwithstanding  this  unhappy  experi- 
ence, he  was  again  (B.C.  861)  persuaded  to  vuit  the 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  Dio- 
nysius to  Dion,  and  securing  the  restoration  of  the  latter 
to  his  country.  The  attempt  failed  utterly.  Plato's 
life  was  imperilled,  and  he  was  enabled  to  return  homo 
only  through  the  intervention  of  Archytas  of  Tarentum. 
On  his  return  he  met  Dion  at  Olympia,  and  seems  to 
have  sanctioned  his  military  expedition  against  Diony- 
sius, though  refusing  any  direct  participation  in  the  en- 
terprise, on  account  of  the  technical  hospitality  receive<l 
from  the  tyrant.  Dion's  bold  adventure  was  successful. 
Dionysius  was  deposed  and  driven  into  exile.  Dion 
acquired  the  control  of  Syracuse,  declined  into  tyranni- 
cal procedures  himself,  was  assassinated  by  his  comrade 
Callippus,  who  was  murdered  in  turn,  and  in  the  con- 
flict of  anarchy  Dionysius  was  restored. 

The  intercourse  of  Plato  with  Dionj-sius,  and  even 
with  Dion,  was  open  to  grave  suspicion;  and  his  visite 
to  Sicily,  with  their  calamitous  issues,  occasioned  bitter 
reproach.  The  Seventh  Epistle,  addressed  to  the  friends 
of  Dion,  is  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  motives  by 
which  he  professed  to  have  been  guided,  and  an  anxious 
apology  for  his  conduct.  The  disorder  of  the  explana- 
tions ;  the  subtle  casuistry  of  the  reasoning ;  the  earnest 
palliation  of  his  actions ;  the  inconsequences  and  incon- 
gruities of  bis  sUtements ;  the  ruggedness  and  inequal- 
ity of  the  expression ;  the  absence  of  art,  alike  in  the 
structure  and  in  the  detoils  of  the  letter— are  very  diver- 
gent from  the  graces  of  Platonic  composition,  but  are  in 
perfect  consonance  with  the  situation  of  Plato,  and  with 
the  painful  solicitudes  of  a  man  compelled  to  justify 
what  he  was  ashamed  of,  and,  after  the  disaster  of  the 
mortifying  events,  to  put  the  best  possible  interpreta- 
tions upon  unpleasant  and  damaging  memories  which 
could  not  be  suppressed.  The  real  facts  may  have  been 
these :  Plato,  with  the  sanguine  hope  of  a  poet,  the  con- 
fidence of  a  philosopher,  and  the  ambition  of  a  reformer, 
believed  that  he  could  re-esteblish  peace,  good  order, 
and  happiness  in  Syracuse  by  his  presence ;  but  Diony- 
sius and  his  subjects  were  equally  intractable;  and  the 
Syracusans  were  so  unfitted  for  civic  and  social  tran- 
quillity, by  selfish  and  sensual  luxury,  chronic  discord 
and  general  demoralization,  as  to  be  restless  under  any 
government,  and  refractory  under  any  laws.  The  dis- 
solution was  universal  throughout  the  Hellenic  world, 
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though  ttnrecogniaed ;  the  total  decay  of  the  constttu- 
tioD  was  miBtakeii  for  an  accidental,  transitory,  and 
ctuaUe  disease.  It  was  a  time,  in  some  respects,  like 
the  present:  when  the  distemperature  of  society  was 
umversally  experienced;  when  theories  of  all  kinds — 
new  constitutions  on  novel  principles;  socialistic,  com- 
munistic, and  other  dreams — were  in  vogue,  and  some- 
tinaes  put  into  practice,  with  only  an  aggravation  of 
misery.  This  unhappy  condition  of  society  explains 
not  merely  Plato's  failures  in  Sicily,  but  his  disgust  at 
Athenian  politics,  and  the  visionary,  extravagant,  and 
often  immoral  devices  of  his  own  political  speculations^ 

The  remainder  of  Plato's  life,  after  his  final  return 
from  Sicily,  was  devoted  to  his  scliooL  It  was  passed 
in  great  ease  and  honor,  notwithstanding  the  troubles, 
domestic  and  foreign,  in  which  Athens  was  involved, 
and  the  succession  of  wars  which  harassed,  impover- 
ished, and  depopulated  Greece.  He  died  B.C.  d47,  in 
the  year  in  which  Olynthus  was  taken  by  Philip  of 
Macedon,  and,  according  to  Seneca,  on  the  same  day  of 
the  same  month  in  which  he  had  been  bom  ("  Platoni 
diligentiJB  suss  beneficio  oontigisse,  quod  natali  suo 
decesstt,  et  annum  unum  atque  octogesimum  implevit, 
sine  ulia  deductione,"  Epiat,  vi,  6  [h»\  §  31).  He  adds 
that  hence  the  3Cagi,  then  at  Athens,  sacrificed  to  him, 
as  being  of  a  nature  more  than  human  (^^amplioris  fu- 
isae  sortis  quam  humane  rati") — thus  furnishing  anoth- 
er evidence  of  hb  mythical  divinity. 

From  this  account  of  the  life  of  Plato  it  will  be  seen 
that  he  had  large  and  unsatisfactory  acquaintance  with 
the  social  ailments  and  political  conditions  of  his  time; 
that  he  held  intimate  intercourse  with  the  most  distin- 
guished personages  of  the  period ;  that  he  was  brought 
into  close  connection  with  Socrates  and  the  Socratic 
fiuoily,  with  the  Heraclitean,  Megaric,  Pythagorean, 
and  other  schools;  that  his  education  was  large  and 
liberal ;  his  studies,  observation,  and  travels  varied  and 
extensive;  his  talents  versatile  and  lofty;  that  he  unit- 
ed the  genius  of  the  poet,  the  sptitudes  of  the  rhetori- 
cian, the  skill  of  the  dialectician,  the  reason  of  the  phi- 
losopher, with  the  diligence  of  a  scholar,  the  training 
of  a  roan  of  the  world,  and  the  propensities  of  a  states- 
man. He  was  thus  full-armed,  and  prepared  to  convert 
to  his  own  use  all  former  knowledge  and  speculation. 
How  he  employed  his  gifts  and  the  materials  at  his 
eommand  will  be  manifested  by  the  consideratiou  of  his 
literary  and  philosophical  career. 

II.  Writings, — The  literary  remains  which  pass  under 
the  name  of  Plato  are  among  the  most  extemiive  monu- 
ments of  the  classic  age  of  Athens,  notwithstanding  the 
disfavor  with  which  he  regarded  writing  as  a  mode  of 
instruction,  and  his  repeatedly  expressed  preference  for 
oral  communication  in  the  treatment  of  philosophical 
problems  {PkadOf  p.  27C;  Grote,  Plato,  vol.  i,  ch.  vi,  p. 
221-232).  It  would  be  pressing  too  far  the  remarkable 
declaration  contained  in  the  Seventh  Epistle :  *'  I  have 
never  myself  written  anything  upon  these  subjects; 
there  neither  is,  nor  shall  there  ever  be,  a  treatise  of 
Plato" — it  would  be  pressing  this  declaration  too  far  to 
conclude  from  it  that  Ilato  had  written  nothing  up  to 
that  late  period  of  his  life.  It  would  be  pressing  it 
still  further,  and  more  unwarrantably,  to  receive  it  as 
evidence  that  he  never  wrote  anything  at  all.  The 
genuineness  of  the  epistle  is  not  above  suspicion,  and 
has  often  been  denied.  Moreover,  Plato  adds :  ^  The 
opinions  called  by  the  name  of  Plato  are  those  of  Socra- 
tes, in  his  days  of  youthful  vigor  and  glory."  These 
opinions  might  have  been  published  by  writing,  as  well 
as  by  oral  delivery,  and  still  have  been  disclaimed ;  and 
there  is  a  bold  fiction,  or  Platonic  myth,  in  ascribing 
them  to  Socrates  at  any  period  of  his  life;  but  it  ena- 
bled Plato  to  disoonnect  himself  from  all  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  the  doctrines  set  forth  by  him.  It  is 
certain  that  Plato  dasconntenanced  the  written  piomnl- 
l^aCioB  of  philosophy,  and  that  his  writings  were  not 
designed  for  general  circulation,  or  for  the  acquisition 
of  literary  or  athia  fame,  but  as  summaries  for  his  school. 


and  for  the  attestation  of  his  views.  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  story  of  Hermodoms  selling  the  Platonic  treatises 
in  Sicily,  and  by  the  proverb  founded  thereon :  Xoyonrtv 
^Bpfioiupog  ifiiroptOirm,  Yet,  in  despite  of  this  aver- 
sion, which  rested  on  grounds  of  personal  ease  and  secu- 
rity, as  well  as  on  the  exdusiveness  of  sect  and  other 
philosophic  reasons,  the  Opera  PlcUonis  constitute  a  very 
copious  collection.  They  consist  of  thirty-six  works,  in 
fifty-six  books,  counting  the  thirteen  epistles  as  one 
book.  To  these  are  appended,  in  many  editions  of 
Plato,  seven  treatises  generally  recognised  to  be  spuri- 
ous. Of  the  thirty -six  works  habitually  ascribed  to 
Plato,  only  two  have  wholly  escaped  challenge  on  the 
score  of  authenticity. 

It  is  very  important  for  the  student  of  philosophy 
that  the  genuine  treatises  of  Plato  should  be  clearly 
separated  from  those  that  are  doubtful  or  illegitimate. 
It  is  equally  important  that  none  should  be  repudiated 
from  fanciful  conjecture.  The  task  of  criticism  seemed 
to  have  been  adequately  executed  by  the  great  scholars 
of  the  Museum  at  Alexandria,  and  the  results  which 
they  reached  Were  not  seriously  questioned  till  the  close 
of  the  last  century.  Since  that  period  a  succession  of 
acute  and  too  ingenious  philologians  in  Germany,  com- 
mencing with  Tennemann  and  Schleiermacher,  have 
undertaken  to  determine  the  legitimacy,  the  order,  and 
the  approximate  dates  of  the  several  Platonic  treatises, 
in  accordance  with  their  own  notion  of  his  latent  mean- 
ing; and  have  rejected  such  of  the  Dialogues  as  failed 
to  haimonize  in  form,  finish,  or  sentiment  with  their 
preconceived  views  of  the  Platonic  scheme.  These 
criticisms,  arrangements,  and  rejections  do  not  accord 
with  each  other :  there  are  continual  dissonances  among 
these  organizers  and  repudiators.  If  they  are  followed, 
everything  becomes  a  quaking  bog  beneath  the  feet  of 
the  inquirer.  It  is  safer  and  more  satisfactory  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  conclusions  of  the  ancients,  who  had  means 
of  judging  at  their  command  denied  to  us,  and  to  receive 
as  Plato's  what  has  been  received  as  Plato's  under  their 
authority.  To  this  conclusion  Mr.  Grote  comes  after  a 
diligent  and  minute  examination  of  the  Platonic  canon, 
and  of  all  that  has  been  alleged  on  the  part  of  the  op- 
ponents. He  shows  that  the  accepted  canon  rests  upon 
the  scheme  of  Thrasyllus,  formed  about  the  reign  of 
Tiberius;  that  the  canon  of  Thrasyllus  rests  upon  the 
classification  of  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  and  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  Alexandrian  Library;  that  the  Alex- 
andrian critics  probably  derived  their  Jinowledge,  medi- 
ately or  immediately,  from  Xenocrates  and  the  early 
Academy  itself;  and  that  the  Platonic  documents  were 
attested  by  their  careful  preservation,  transcription,  and 
collation  in  the  Academy  itself— the  house  and  manu- 
scripts of  Plato  having  been  bequeathed  by  him  to  the 
schooL  The  chain  of  evidence  is  as  complete  as  pos- 
sible for  the  determination  of  the  authorship  of  ancient 
works.  The  direct  positive  evidence  is  valuable  and 
irrefragable,  but  limited.  It  is  almost  entirely  confined 
to  references  in  Aristotle  to  treatises  with  which  he 
connects  the  name  of  Plato ;  references  to  passages  in 
Plato,  but  without  mention  of  his  name ;  and  references 
which  can  scarcely  be  explained  otherwise  than  as  ref- 
erences to  evident  passages  in  Plato.  The  Dialogues 
thus  accredited  are,  first,  the  Republic,  Timieus,  and 
Laws;  second,  the  Phsedon,  Banquet,  Phsdrus,  and 
Gorgias;  third,  the  Meno,  Hippias  Minor,  and  Menex- 
enus;  fourth,  the  Theaetetus,  Philebus,  and  Sophistes; 
and  lastly,  the  Politicus,  Apology,  Lysis,  Laches,  and 
perhaps  the  Protagoras,  Euthydemus,  and  Cratylus. 

The  question  of  the  canon  is  associated  with  several 
other  diificult  inquiries  —  the  order  of  production  and 
dates  of  the  several  works,  their  coherence  and  interde- 
pendence, their  special  aim,  and  their  purpose  as  parts 
of  a  supposed  Platonic  system.  There  are  no  external 
testimonies  or  internal  criteria  by  which  the  dates  of 
production  can  be  fixed.  In  some  of  the  Dialogues 
events  are  mentioned  which  seem  to  determine  the  an- 
terior limit  of  their  composition,  but  reveal  nothing  as 
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to  later  yean.  Some  critics  have  supposed  that  the 
order  or  approximate  dates  could  be  settled  by  the  rel- 
ative age  assigned  to  Socrates  in  each.  This  is  very- 
arbitrary  and  fantasticali  and  leaves  no  guidance  but 
bold  conjecture.  Some  critics  assume  that  certain 
pieces  appeared  during  the  lifetime  of  Socrates,  others 
immediately  after  his  death,  others  again  during  the 
period  of  Plato*s  foreign  wanderings,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  remainder  in  an  indicated  succession  after  the 
institution  of  the  Academy.  Some  philological  legisla- 
tors decide  that  the  Phasdms  and  such  other  Dialogues 
as  may  suit  their  fancy  were  the  first  fruits  of  his  lit- 
erary fecundity,  in  consequence  of  the  joyous  juvenility 
of  their  utterances,  the  uncastigated  redundance  of  im- 
agination, and  the  poetic  richness  of  expression.  But 
the  latest  productions  of  Edmund  Burke  were  the  rich- 
est, the  most  ornate,  fervid,  and  poeticaL 

It  is  impossible  to  discover  the  chronological  order  of 
the  Platonic  treatises.  The  wide  diversity  of  opinion 
on  the  subject,  the  ingenious  arguments  employed  by 
discordant  scholars  to  confirm  their  own  theories  and  to 
refute  those  of  others,  attest  this  impossibility.  There 
is  as  much  divergence  of  view  in  regard  to  the  sequence 
of  the  Platonic  Dialogues  as  in  regard  to  the  dramas  of 
Shakespeare.  The  hopeless  uncertainty  of  all  conclu- 
sions is  assured  by  the  similar  characteristics  of  both 
authors.  The  productions  of  each  were  subject  to  con- 
tinued revision  and  alteration ;  the  first  draft  rarely,  if 
ever,  represented  the  ultimate  form.  Additions,  sup- 
pressions, expansions,  modifications,  were  from  time  to 
time  introduced  by  both  into  their  works,  which  were 
not  published  in  permanent  form,  or  thrown  into  circu- 
lation until  after  the  death  of  their  authors.  Hence  it 
is  an  utterly  delusive  procedure  in  either  case  to  under- 
take to  decide  the  date  of  production  by  tone,  by  style, 
by  doctrine,  or  by  historical  statement  or  allusion.  The 
writings  of  Plato  are  not  bounded  by  the  accidents  of 
time.  They  bear  the  impress  of  his  hand,  his  heart,  his 
soul,  not  at  particular  moments  of  his  life,  but  are  the 
fiower  and  sum  of  his  whole  intellectual  existence. 
Except  in  a  few  instances,  which  do  not  affect  the  to- 
tality of  his  instructions,  there  is  no  ascertainable  be- 
fore and  after,  but  all  stand  upon  the  same  chronological 
plane.  The  attempt  to  determine  the  order  in  which 
the  several  works  of  Plato  was  produced  derives  its 
chief  interest  from  the  aid  thence  expected  in  tracing 
the  evolution  of  the  Platonic  doctrines,  and  the  relation 
of  each  treatise  to  the  rest.  The  inquiry  is  tempting, 
but,  even  if  capable  of  satisfactory  solution,  would  be 
more  fruitless  in  the  case  of  Plato  than  of  any  other  phi- 
losopher. There  is  so  little  in  Plato  of  a  dogmatic 
character,  so  much  of  tentative,  sceptical,  and  unde- 
fined exploration,  that  the  chief  result  of  such  an  in- 
vestigation, if  it  were  practicable,  would  not  be  the  dis- 
covery of  the  process  of  development  and  expansion,  but 
only  the  settlement  of  the  sequence  of  published  doubts. 

The  question  of  the  connection  of  the  Platonic  writings 
early  engaged  attention.  It  seems  to  have  been  raised 
in  the  years  immediately  following  Plato's  death.  The 
great  critic  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  librarian  of  the 
Museum  at  Alexandria,  put  forth  an  arrangement  of  the 
more  notable  tractates  of  Plato  in  a  system  of  trilogies, 
the  members  of  each  trilogy  being  determined  by  com- 
munity of  subject  or  correspondence  of  form  and  treat- 
ment. The  Platonic  exposition  is,  for  the  most  part,  so 
thoroughly  dramatic  that  it  might  naturally  suggest  an 
arrangement  analogous  to  that  observed  in  theatrical 
compositions.  But  the  adaptation  of  the  mould  to  the 
Platonic  writings  is  altogether  arbitrary,  and  proved  to 
be  inadequate  in  the  hands  of  its  inventors.  The  Leffes 
and  Epinomit  were  divorced  from  the  RepuhUc;  the  Crito 
and  Phmdo  were  placed  in  a  differeht  class  from  the 
Euthffphron  and  the  Apology,  Only  fifteen  of  the  trea- 
tises were  trUogized;  the  rest  were  ungrouped,  and  fol- 
lowed in  single  file.  Grote  thinks  the  arrangement  may 
have  been  earlier  than  Aristophanes.  The  imperfec- 
tions of  the  scheme  are  manifold,  and  provoked  other 


distributions.  By  some  critics  his  works  were  arranged 
in  three  classes :  1.  The  Direct,  or  dramatic;  2.  The  In- 
direct, or  narrative ;  8.  The  Mixed.  This  disposition  is 
awkwiard,  insufficient,  and  indistinct,  Only  two,  or  at 
most  three  of  the  works  of  Plato  are  really  narrative. 
All  the  rest  are  dialogues,  and  therefore  dramatic;  but 
these  are  composed  of  dialogues  blended  in  varying  pro- 
portions with  narrative.  Under  the  reign  of  the  first 
emperors  of  Rome  the  Platonic  remains  were  redis- 
tributed by  Thrasyllus,  to  whom  were  due  two  disrinct 
schemes.  Imitating  the  example  of  Aristophanes,  and 
guided  by  the  same  dramatic  analogy,  he  disposed  the 
whole  recognised  works  of  Plato  in  nine  tetralogies,  or 
groups  of  four  each.  The  first  tetralogy,  in  which  a 
real  community  of  subject  and  an  orderly  development 
are  manifest,  was  formed  of  the  Eulhyphron,  Apologp^ 
CritOf  and  Phado  —  which  still  lead  the  procession  of 
the  CorpuM  PkUonicum  in  nearly  all  editions  of  Plato's 
works.  But  the  tetralogies  of  Thrasyllus  bad  no  more 
chronological  truth,  and  rarely  more  logical  coherence, 
than  the  trilogies  of  the  Alexandrian  school.  They  do 
not  seem  to  have  satisfied  himself,  for  he  proposed  an- 
other and  totally  diverse  classification  of  the  Platonic 
memorials,  founded  upon  their  form  and  aim  rather  than 
on  their  subject  or  supposed  succession.  In  thu  plan 
Thrasyllus  distinguished  the  Platonic  treatises  into — 
I.  Inquisitory ;  II.  Expository.  The  Inquisitory  produc- 
tions were  divided  into,  A.  Gymnastic ;  B.  Agonistic 
The  Gymnastic  were  subdivided  into,  1.  Obstetrical ;  2. 
Peira8tic,or  Tentative;  and  the  Agonistic  into,  1.  Con- 
firmatory, or  Monstratory ;  and  2.  Refutatory.  The  Ex- 
pository treatises  were  separated  into,  C.  Theoretical, 
and  D.  PracticaL  Each  of  these  contained  two  classes : 
the  Theoretical — 1.  Physical;  2.  Logical;  and  the  Prac- 
tical— 1.  Ethical,  and  2.  Political.  The  two  schemes  are 
exhibited  by  Grote  in  tabular  form  (P/d/o,  vol.  i,  ch.  iv, 
p.  161, 162). 

The  ancients  thns  renounced  the  effort  to  reduce  into 
a  connected  series  the  writings  of  Plato,  either  by  the 
evidence  of  the  order  of  their  production,  or  by  hypo- 
thetical indications  of  their  logical  and  philosophical  in- 
terdependence. Such  disappointment  did  not  cool  the 
ardor  or  repress  the  audacity  of  the  German  philolog^ians. 
Schleiermacher  bluntly  assumed  that  the  various  pro- 
ductions of  Plato  constituted  preconceived  and  well-or- 
dered parts  of  a  systematic  doctrine,  contemplated  in  its 
integrity  from  the  beginning  of  his  career.  Starting 
from  this  point,  he  undertook  to  detect  by  internal  signs 
the  periods  of  production,  the  relation  of  the  parts  to 
each  other,  the  purpose  of  each  treatise,  and  the  consti- 
tution of  the  whole  philosophy.  Whatever  did  not  ac- 
cord with  this  scheme  was  set  aside  as  a  disconnected 
or  incidental  labor,  or  was  rejected  as  a  fraudulent  pre- 
tence. Schleiermacher's  views  raised  up  a  host  of  op- 
ponents, but  a  host  of  imitators  of  his  procedure  also. 
It  is  not  appropriate  to  examine  here  the  theory  of 
Schleiermacher,  or  the  theories  of  his  antagonists;  or  to 
point  out  what  has  been  admitted  and  what  rejected  by 
each  of  the  acute  disputants.  The  theses  of  Schleier- 
macher, Ast,  Socher,  0.  K.  Hermann,  Stallbaum,  Stein- 
hart,  SUsemihl,  Munk,  and  Ueberweg  are  carefully  stated, 
weighed,  and  judged  in  Grote's  laborious  and  tedious 
work.  The  discussion  is  noticed  here  because  it  in- 
volves the  decision  of  two  very  important  points  in  the 
appreciation  of  the  doctrine  of  Plato :  Was  there  any 
unity  of  design  in  the  literary  productions  of  this  phi- 
losopher ?  Is  there  any  unity  of  execution,  any  me- 
thodical scheme  of  philosophy  in  them?  In  other 
words,  did  Plato  contemplate  from  the  commencement 
of  his  career  the  elaboration  of  that  scheme  which  may 
be  deduced  from  his  works?  Does  each  separate  work 
bear,  from  the  intention  of  its  author,  a  definite  relation, 
and  render  a  definite  service  to  any  complete  doctrine  ? 
Are  the  works  of  Plato  to  be  considered  parts  of  a  sys- 
tem? or  as,  in  the  main,  occasional  and  fragmentary 
presentations  of  disconnected  parts  of  philosophical  in- 
quiry ?    These  questions  probe  the  whole  significance 
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of  Plato's  cumer  and  of  the  Platonic  doctrine,  and  we 
assent  substantially  to  the  oonclosaons  of  Grote.  The 
idea  of  a  preconceived  i>latt  had  been  r^ected  by  Ast, 
Socher,  Hermann,  Stallbaum,  and  others,  before  it  was 
impogned  by  Grote.  A  system  of  philosophy  is  always 
a  production  of  slow  and  gradual  growth,  requiring  not 
merely  long  meditation  and  frequent  re-examination, 
but  iavorable  circumstances,  so  that  it  is  nunely  com- 
pleted by  its  originator,  except  in  method  and  broken 
outline.  The  philosophy  of  Comte  is  one  of  the  few  in- 
stances of  complete  organisation  by  the  author  himself; 
the  philoeophy  of  Leibnitz  an  instance  of  the  much 
commoner  result  of  only  fmgmentary  indication.  The 
assumption  of  Schleiermacher  is  at  ▼arianoe  with  nearly 
all  experience.  Certain  fundamental  views  in  regard 
to  principle  or  method,  usually  to  both,  for  they  are  al- 
most indissolubly  connected,  present  themselves  to  the 
quick  apprehension  and  creative  imagination  of  the 
young  philosopher.  These  long  struggle  to  shape  them- 
aelves  into  definite  form.  They  are  at  first  vague,  though 
luminous;  sctive,  though  indeterminato ;  indistinct  in 
outline,  though  of  penetrating  rsdiance.  As  separate 
questions  arise,  they  are  discussed  under  the  impnlHe 
and  by  the  guidance  of  the  new  light:  and  each  sucoes- 
aave  discussion  renders  this  new  force  more  distinct, 
more  prominent,  and  more  contcolUng.  With  the  proc- 
ees  of  such  expansion,  new  modifications  and  new  ap- 
plications are  introduced,  and  it  is  only  when  an  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded,  after  the  performance  of  this  course, 
for  revising  the  chain  of  progression,  that  a  philosopher 
is  enabled  to  present  his  doctrine  in  harmonious  integ- 
rity. Was  this  opportunity  afforded  to  Plato,  outside 
of  the  sphere  of  his  acroamatic  expositions?  It  may 
well  be  doubted,  if  not  roundly  denied.  In  his  pub- 
lished works  we  find  fragmentary  revelations  only,  ac- 
companied by  incongruities  and  positive  inconsistencies, 
which  would  surely  have  been  absent  from  speculations 
complete  in  the  mind  of  the  philoeopher,  and  not  merely 
in  various  stages  of  development. 

If  there  was  no  unity  of  purpose  in  the  several  pro- 
ductions, if  they  were  never  contemplated  in  their  con- 
c^ion  as  parts  of  a  general  and  concordant  system, 
there  could  scarcely  be  any  definite  unity  in  their  exe- 
cution. The  whole  is  ccmiposed  of  all  its  parts.  The 
meditated  whole  may,  indeed,  be  discerned  "by  the 
Dund*s  eye**  where  several  of  the  parts  have  been  lost 
or  never  supplied,  as  any  circle  may  be  completed  from 
a  single  arc,  or  from  the  broken  segments  of  the  same 
circumference.  But  that  this  may  be  done  it  is  essen- 
tial that  all  the  members  finished  or  preserved  shall 
have  the  same  curvature,  shall  have  been  described  by 
the  same  radius  revolving  round  the  same  centre.  This 
csnnot  be  said,  and  cannot  be  supposed  without  violent 
presumptions,  of  the  Platonic  treatises.  All  that  we 
know,  and  all  that  we  can  positively  discern,  is  ad- 
verse to  such  an  hypothesis.  The  style  of  Plato  is  sin- 
gularly various:  its  variety  is  one  of  the  most  salient 
indications  of  the  wealth,  freedom,  and  activity  of  his 
genius.  The  structure  of  the  several  dialogues  is  so  in- 
geniously diversified  as  to  render  them  incapable  of 
classification,  and  to  make  them,  like  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare,  each  a  distinct  species  in  itself.  Plato's 
mode  of  procedure  is  as  elastic  as  his  style.  The  So- 
cratie  method  of  disputation  may  be  usually  retained, 
but  its  spirit  is  curiously  changed  in  different  applica- 
tioos,  and  its  prominence  is  varied.  The  points  of  view, 
the  central  starions,  are  constantly  shifted  in  passing 
from  one  dialogue  to  another,  and,  as  a  necessary  result, 
the  aspects  presented  are  changed— the  tendencies  aie 
di^milar  and  the  doctrines  are  uncoalescing.  But 
BBore  than  this:  very  few  of  the  treatises  of  Plato  are 
eonstmctive  or  dogmatical,  Nearly  all  of  them  are 
simply  n^ative  or  inquisitoriaL  The  latter  do  not 
seek  to  maintain  any  dependence  on  the  former.  They 
an  separated  by  the  whole  diameter  of  the  intellectual 
tphae.  It  is  only  in  a  few  of  his  works — presumably 
the  late  and  still  crude  products  of  his  okl  age,  the  sec- 


ond fruitage  that  never  ripens — that  Plato  enounces 
principles  which  are  neither  inductions  nor  deductions, 
and  propounds  dogmas  which  are  rather  germs  of  un- 
developed speculation  than  the  partial  representation 
of  the  conclusions  of  a  system  already  completed  and 
formuUted.  However  greatly  he  may  have  travestied 
and  sublimated  the  character  of  his  tescher  and  philo- 
sophical protagonist,  his  procedure  was  in  the  main  and 
throughout  honestly  and  earnestly  Socratic,  and  his  aim 
was  Socratic  also.  His  object  was  not  the  establish- 
ment of  a  doctrine,  but  the  stimulation  of  candid  inves- 
tigation, in  order  to  free  bis  hearers  from  the  stagnation 
of  thought  and  the  obsession  of  vulgar  or  treacherous 
errors.  He  was  not  a  doctrinaire^  but  an  inquirer;  or, 
rather,  he  taught  the  need  and  practice  of  investigation, 
not  a  body  of  conclusions.  Undoubtedly  there  is  an 
intellectual  unity,  vague,  unformed,  and  in  great  meas- 
ure unconscious,  in  the  constitution  of  every  man ;  there 
is  a  mental  identity,  through  innumerable  and  often 
wide  changes  of  opinion,  in  the  entire  career  of  every 
thinker;  and  this  unity  and  this  identity,  intuitively 
recognised  by  the  pupil  or  student,  will  suggest  purpose 
where  no  purpose  was  present,  and  furnish  the  elements 
of  an  imaginary  syttem  which  never  revealed  itself  to 
its  parent.  To  this  cause  may  be  largely  assigned  the 
strange  and  divergent  developments  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy  in  the  several  schools  which  sheltered  their 
reveries  under  the  prestige  of  bis  great  name.  It  would 
lead  us  too  far  from  our  proper  subject  to  pursue  further 
this  line  of  reflection.  We  return,  therefore,  to  the  text 
that  there  was  no  conscious  scheme,  no  unity  of  execu- 
tion, in  the  writings  of  Plato,  and  approve  of  the  spirit 
in  which  they  have  been  regarded  by  Grote,  who  says, 
"  I  shall  not  affect  to  handle  them  as  contributions  to 
one  positive  doctrinal  system,  nor  as  occupying  an  in- 
tentional place  in  the  gradual  unfolding  of  one  pre- 
conceived scheme,  nor  as  successive  manifestations  of 
change,  knowable  and  determinable,  in  the  views  of  the 
author.  For  us  they  exist  as  distinct  imaginary  con- 
versations, composed  by  the  same  author  at  unknown 
times  and  under  unknown  specialties  of  dreumstance" 
{Pkao^  vol  i,  cb.  vi,  p.  279). 

The  mode  in  which  these  questions  may  be  decided 
regulates  the  interpretation  to  be  given  to  the  Platonic 
philosophy,  both  in  the  orif^nal  conception  of  its  author 
and  in  its  subsequent  developments.  It  explains  the 
origin,  the  cause,  and  the  filiation  of  the  later  divergen- 
cies, and  their  wide  separation  from  each  other.  It  de- 
termines our  appreciation  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
Plato's  services  to  his  own  and  future  times,  fixes  his 
position  in  the  history  of  philosophy  and  in  the  devel- 
opment of  human  inteUect.  It  affects  our  estimate  of 
his  relation  to  his  disciples,  to  his  country,  and  to  his 
times;  and,  indeed,  penetrates  and  colore  every  part  of 
the  criticism  which  may  be  hazarded  on  his  personal 
and  speculative  career. 

III.  RdaHons  to  hit  Timet,~~FoT  the  just  and  ade- 
quate conception  of  Plato  it  is  indispensable  to  ascertain 
his  actual  position  in  the  Hellenic  world,  and  his  atti- 
tude towanls  Attic  thought,  the  thought  both  of  the 
general  public  and  of  the  cultivated  intelligences  in  that 
period  of  mental  activity  which  followed  the  death  of 
Pericles.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  re- 
markable mission  of  Socrates;  for,  however  PIkto  may 
have  transmuted  and  glorified  his  master,  he  unques- 
tionably continued  his  labore  in  a  higher  sphere,  and 
both  spoke  in  his  name  and  contemplated  the  same  pub- 
lic results.  The  extreme  democracy  of  Athens,  which 
was  only  the  fullest  and  most  pronounced  exhibition  of 
the  general  Hellenic  tendency,  threw  all  power-apoliti- 
cal, social,  and,  we  may  almost  say,  religious — into  the 
hands  of  the  multitude.  The  populace  became  more 
wilful,  arrogant,  and  reckless  after  the  demoralization 
produced  by  the  Peloponnesian  War  and  the  plague. 
But  the  intractaMe  Demns,  described  in  burning  linea- 
ments by  Aristophanes,  is  always  under  the  guidance  or 
at  the  mercy  of  demagogues,  flatterers,  and  time-serving 
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politicians.  The  sense  of  power  produced  in  the  masses 
the  feeling  of  right,  for  with  mere  numbers  *'  mig[ht  is 
right;"  and  the  execrable  maxim,  ** Stet  pro  ratione  vo- 
luntas,'* is  the  motto  of  an  ochlocracy  even  more  than  it 
is  of  an  autocrat.  The  mob  cannot  be  led  by  considera- 
tions of  abstract  morality ;  it  may  be  wheedled  by  per- 
suasion, by  adroit  catch-words,  by  dexterous  appeals  to 
its  whims,  passions,  and  immediate  interests.  At  Ath- 
ens it  had  lost  all  reverence  for  the  cardinal  principles 
of  right ;  it  had  been  greatly  corrupted  by  the  incidents 
and  consequences  of  the  war;  it  was  habitually  mis- 
guided for  selfish  pur|>oses  by  its  dissolute  leaders;  gen- 
tleness, mercy,  justice,  prudence,  were  all  discredited ; 
and  everything  was  sacrificed  to  momentary  caprice,  to 
insane  suspicion,  and  to  blind  fury  (Plato,  De  Rep.  viii, 
x-xiii;  Xenoph.  De  Rep,  Ath,  Oratores  Attici,  passim). 
In  these  respects  the  Athenians  were  merely  the  high- 
est exemplification  of  the  contemporaneous  spirit  of  the 
Greeks.  The  leaders,  who  debauched  the  people,  could 
hope  to  gain  or  to  retain  their  ascendency  only  by  en- 
couraging the  debauched  sentiments  by  which  they 
throve.  Under  these  circumstances  professed  teachers 
visited  the  Greek  cities  and  thronged  to  Athens,  under- 
taking to  communicate  for  pay  the  corroding  arts  by 
which  the  populace  might  be  swayed,  and  office,  power, 
honor,  and  emolument  acquired.  By  the  union  of  these 
bad  influences  truth  lost  all  respect;  virtue  all  author- 
ity; the  sense  of  right  was  destroyed;  every  ancient 
rule,  custom,  or  institution  was  deprived  of  its  sanction ; 
every  venerable  principle  was  brought  into  contempt; 
morality  was  supplanted  by  passion  or  apparent  expe- 
diency; nothhig  stable  was  suffered  to  remain;  words 
became  jugglers'  tools,  reason  was  degraded  to  chican- 
ery, casuistry,  and  sonorous  plausibility;  and  specious 
rhetoric  or  ambiguous  commonplaces  took  the  place  of 
wisdom.  No  hope  could  be  entertained  for  the  renewed 
health  of  society,  for  the  welfare  of  the  community,  for 
the  restoration  of  order  in  the  state,  till  this  vicious  cir- 
cle of  delusions  had  been  broken  and  suppressed.  But 
the  delusions,  and  the  pernicious  practices  which  at- 
tended them,  were  fortified  by  the  conceit  of  knowledge 
and  of  practical  sagacity ;  and  this  conceit  could  not  be 
overcome  without  exposing  the  ignprance  which  it  con- 
cealed, and  compelling  the  vain  tribe  of  blind  leaders 
of  the  blind  to  confess  their  ignorance  with  shame  and 
remorse.  The  most  effectual  mode  of  reaching  this  re- 
sult might  well  seem  to  be  the  examination  of  the  nat- 
ure, import,  and  ambiguities  of  words,  habitually  and 
loosely  used  without  reference  to  their  special  signifi- 
cance or  insignificance ;  the  investigation  of  the  shad- 
owy and  unsettled  notions  attached  to  current  phrasep 
and  accepted  aphorisms ;  the  discovery  of  the  charac- 
teristics and  relations  of  propositions,  both  in  particular 
employments  and  in  their  general  constitution ;  and  the 
detection  of  the  conditions  under  which  valid  conclu- 
sions might  be  drawn.  Lessons  of  this  character  could 
not  be  effectually  communicated  to  persons  confident  in 
their  own  knowledge  and  perspicacity,  and  contemning 
all  who  were  of  a  different  communion,  otherwise  than 
by  propounding  a  series  of  interrogations  growing  not 
out  of  each  other,  but  out  of  the  answers  to  each  ques- 
tion, and  thus  leading  the  respondents  into  a  labyrinth 
of  perplexities,  absurdities,  inconsistencies,  and  impo- 
tent cofifusion.  No  escape  would  then  be  left  from  the 
recognition  of  previous  ignorance  and  error.  The  better 
natures  would  be  stimulated  to  further  inquiry,  and  to 
persistent  efforts  to  atti^in  a  knowledge  of  momentous 
truths,  or,  at  least,  to  abstain  from  the  preoonization  of 
manifest  uncertainties,  unmeaning  verbiage,  or  inter- 
ested misrepresentations,  as  unquestionable  truth.  Now 
this  procedure  was  the  Socratic  elemAuSf  and  it  was 
mainly  conducted  by  means  of  the  Socratic  toritet — a 
most  fallacious  form  of  reasoning,  but  most  piercing  in 
unveiling  the  hollow  pretensions  of  arrogant  sophistry. 
It  was  a  keen  "  examination  of  conscience,"  intended  to 
lay  bare  the  habitual  sins  of  ignorance,  false  knowledge, 
and  fraudulent  conceit.     It  was  not  designed  to  teach 


anything  but  the  knowledge  of  self,  and  Che  accompa- 
nying knowledge  of  ignorance  disguised  as  wisdom. 
This  was  the  true  Notee  ie^Mumf  and  the  ground  on 
which  the  Delphic  Oracle  pronounced  Socrates  the 
wisest  of  men — because  he  professed  to  know  nothing. 
It  was  a  contrivance  for  sweeping  away  error,  as  the 
indispensable  preliminary  for  the  discovery  of  truth. 
It  was  not  the  announcement  of  truth,  but  the  prepara- 
tion for  its  reception.  It  was  the  preaching  of  repent- 
ance, which  must  precede,  and  might  induce,  the  resto- 
ration of  individual,  social,  and  political  health,  moral- 
ity, and  welfare.  We  see  from  the  testimony  of  Plato, 
Xeoophon,  and  even  Aristophanes,  to  what  cruel  tor- 
tures, to  what  writhing  reluctations,  to  what  bitter  re- 
flections, to  what  irritating  mortifications,  the  oatechU" 
metu  in  this  strange  school  were  subjected.  Some  went 
away  penitent^  some  sought  fuller  knowledge,  and  at- 
tached themselves  to  the  master  with  reverent  love  and 
eager  desire  to  learn,  some  followed  him  to  acquire  the 
secret  of  his  art,  that  they  might  apply  it  to  the  nefa- 
rious practices  which  he  proposed  to  frustrate.  Hence 
from  the  Socratic  school  issued  Alcibiades,  and  Critias, 
and  Charmides,  and  Xenophon — the  mercenary  soldier 
and  enemy  of  his  country.  But  the  most  of  the  disci- 
ples departed  in  rage  and  confusion,  to  feed  upon  their 
husks,  to  repeat  their  old  practices,  and  to  nurse  enmity 
against  the  man  and  the  process  by  which  they  had 
been  exposed  and  brought  to  shame. 

The  vocation  of  Socrates  was  exercised  in  the  dock- 
yards, the  workshops,  the  markets,  the  streets,  and  all 
places  of  public  gathering.  He  straggled  about,  seizing 
upon  every  chance  idler  whom  he  might;  and  whom 
he  fascinated,  or  hutton-holed,  so  that  **he  could  not 
choose  but  hear."  Plato  changed  the  audience  and 
the  venue;  but  he  pursued  the  same  dialectical  meth- 
od as  his  instructor,  for  the  same  purposes,  with  the 
same  distant  prospects;  but  with  greater  elegance, 
higher  culture,  and  in  a  loftier  range  of  thought,  illus- 
tration, and  expression.  like  Socrates,  he  aimed  at  co- 
ercing his  hearers  into  an  examination  of  the  meaning 
of  their  terms  and  the  contents  of  their  propositions, 
single  or  connected,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  put  aside 
the  misguiding  and  corrupting  influences  of  the  empty 
pretence  of  knowledge,  and  of  sophistical  rules  of  action. 
When  this  was  achieved,  something  more  might  be  at- 
tempted :  till  this  was  done,  nothing  beneficial  could  be 
expected.  The  teachings  of  Socrates  and  Plato  might 
train  men  in  the  legitimate  employment  of  language 
and  the  instruments  of  thought,  but  was  not  calculated 
for  the  establishment  of  systematic  doctrine ;  and  they 
had  direct  relation  to  the  positive  needs  of  the  Hellenic 
communities  of  their  time,  rather  than  to  the  intellect- 
ual aspirations  of  a  few  cultivated  minds.  If  these 
views  be  correct,  ij;  is  manifest  that  Plato  could  neither 
have  contemplated  nor  executed  any  rounded  scheme 
of  philosophy  in  the  writings  that  remain  to  us ;  and  we 
know  that  we  possess  all  his  important  works.  The 
philosophy  that  may  be  ascribed  to  him  must  therefore 
be  patiently,  and  in  some  degree  at  least  conjecturally, 
developed  from  the  hints  that  he  has  given,  and  from 
the  scattered  tenets  that  he  has  expressed. 

There  is  another  peculiarity  which  points  in  the  same 
direction.  Artistic  considerations,  and  the  denre  to  re- 
produce the  life  of  the  time  and  the  familiar  intercourse 
of  Athenians,  may  have  induced  Plato  to  adopt  the  form 
of  dialogue  in  nearly  all  his  compositions.  The  truer 
representation  both  of  Socrates  and  of  the  Socratic  mode 
of  procedure  may  also  have  concurred  in  recommending 
the  dramatic  presentation  of  his  inquiries.  But  the  di- 
alogue had  another  and  still  higher  advantage  for  him : 
it  enabled  him  to  conceal  his  opinions,  and  to  dissociate 
himself  from  any  doctrines  calculated  to  give  offence,  or 
that  might  give  offence,  to  the  irritable  people  of  Ath- 
ens. The  fate  of  Socrates  was  always  before  his  eyes; 
and  with  much  more  sincerity,  as  well  as  art^  than  Des- 
cartes, he  evaded  responsibility  fur  his  opinions.  He 
did  not  only  adopt  the  form  of  dialogue,  but  he  made 
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Socntes  the  prindpal  tpetker,  illustnUing  the  Socntic 
method  nnder  the  mask  of  Soorates,  and  putting  nearly 
ererythiDg  of  weight,  moment,  or  originality  into  hU 
mouth.  He  never  appears  •ii|m>p9'iaj>erMNia.  There 
is  nothing  to  connect  him  before  the  Athenian  dicas- 
teriea  with  any  tenet  in  his  writings.  There  is  a  con- 
stant avoidance  of  definite  doctrine,  a  frequent  oeiisure 
of  written  instruction,  a  continual  reference  to  the  ob- 
stetrical procedure,  and  a  deliberate  renunciation  of  all 
responnbility.  Everything  is  thus  adverse  to  B3nite- 
noatic  unity  of  any  kind  in  the  Corpiu  Platomcum, 

TV.  Literary  and  Artutie  Meriit, — The  dramatic 
form  of  nearly  all  the  Platonic  writings  has  just  been 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  instrumentalities  by  which  the 
philosopher  shrouded  his  peraonality,  and  withdrew 
himself  from  the  malice  of  his  fellow-citizens;  but  it 
oonstitutM  one  of  the  distinguishing  exoellenoM  of  his 
composition.  Whatever  construction  may  be  put  upon 
Plato's  philosophic  career,  whatever  value  may  be  as- 
signed to  his  speculations,  whatever  censures  of  his  doc- 
trines may  be  hazarded,  his  varied  literary  merits  and 
(Traces  have  always  won  the  moat  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion. In  a  beautiful  epigram  on  his  great  comic  con- 
temponuy  attributed  to  him,  Plato  says  that  the  Graces 
found  in  the  soul  of  Aristophanes  a  temple  which  should 
never  decay.  The  comedies  of  Aristophanes  were  Pla- 
to's constant  companions.  He  caught  from  them  many 
delicate  turns  of  expression  and  attitudes  of  thought; 
and  he  oiTered  in  his  own  Protean  mind  an  equally  im- 
perishable temple  for  the  habitation  of  the  Graces. 
Plato  probably  owes  much  more  of  his  immortality  to 
the  bcauities  of  his  compositions  than  he  does  to  his 
philosophic  splendor  and  profundity ;  and  perhaps  it  was 
chiefly  through  the  fascination  of  his  manner  that  his 
doctrines  secured  the  attention  necessary  for  their  ap- 
preciation and  acceptance.  The  literary  attractions  of 
the  Platonic  writings  furnish  their  first  and  most  easily 
recognised  claim  to  permanent  renown,  and  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  accidental  or  undesigned  characteristics. 
Plato's  earliest  efforts  were  in  the  direction  of  poetr}% 
He  is  believed  to  have  produced  attempts  of  high  pre- 
tension in  the  popular  forms  of  poetic  art.  No  literary  ap- 
prentioeship  equals  poetical  composition.  When  he  first 
aasodated  himself  with  Socrates  he  was  fiUl  of  dreams 
of  political  distinction,  and  he  may  have  expected  to 
derive  from  the  intercourse  the  same  aids  for  a  political 
career  which  were  derived  by  other  illustrious  pupils  of 
the  school.  When  he  renounced  the  temptations  of  a 
political  career,  he  converted  to  philosophic  purposes  all 
the  knowledge  of  literary  art  and  all  the  faculties  of  ef- 
fective expreasbn  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  pre- 
rioos  discipline.  The  result  was  a  style  unrivalled  for 
variety,  fertility,  vivacity,  ease,  flexibility,  and  almost 
every  form  of  literary  excellence.  The  great  difilculty 
of  expression — to  say  simple  things  simply,  and  ordi- 
nary things  with  propriety  (dtfidle  est  eommuma  di- 
cere) — was  never  surmounted  by  any  writer  with  such 
felicity  as  by  Plato.  None  has  approached  him  in  the 
natural  facility  with  which  he  changes  the  mood  of  ex- 
p«ession  with  the  changed  mood  of  feeling,  or  with  the 
requirements  of  the  changing  subject.  He  turns  "  from 
grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,"  with  inimitable 
self-possession ;  rising  without  effort  to  the  highest  sub- 
limities of  imagination,  descending  without  a  fall  to  the 
playfalness  of  unchecked  humor,  and  poising  himself  in 
the  middle  air  without  hazard  and  without  uneasy  flut- 
tering of  his  pinions. 

The  exuberance  of  the  Greek  vocabulary  can  be  esti- 
mated only  by  comparing  Aristophanes  with  Plato — 
not  that  they  exhaust  its  wealth,  but  that  they  have 
an  ampler  mastery  of  its  treasures  than  any  other  writ- 
ers of  the  tongue.  In  this  comparison  Plato  will  not 
appear  inferior  to  Aristophanes  in  the  extent  of  his  pos- 
ecaaions,  in  the  happiness  of  their  emplojrment,  or  in 
the  force  of  their  combinations.  Words,  are,  however, 
only  the  currency  of  thought  and  feeling.  The  pre- 
eminent merit  of  Plato  is  equally  manifest  in  the  plas- 


ticity of  his  phraseology;  the  appropriate  turns  of  ex- 
pression—  the  homeliness  at  times,  at  times  the  rare 
magnificence  of  his  diction ;  the  close  adaptation  of  the 
utterance  to  the  sentiment,  so  as  to  fumbh  a  perfect 
cast  of  whatever  is  intended  to  be  conveyed,  no  matter 
how  convoluted  and  intricate.  To  these  qualities  roust 
be  added  the  balance  and  harmony  of  all  the  instrumen- 
talities of  communication,  and — that  which  most  de- 
lighted an  Attic  ear — the  rhythm  and  melody  which 
are  almost  as  imperceptible  to  modems  as  ^  the  music 
of  the  spheres"  to  those  who  know  not  *'  divine  philos- 
ophy." f 

These  remarkable  excellenoes  are  only  aids  for  the 
fuller  exhibition  of  higher  characteristics  of  art.  The 
drama  was  the  favorite  recreation  of  the  Athenian  peo- 
ple; their  whole  life  was  dramatic;  their  time  was 
spent  in  the  open  air,  **  hearing  or  telling  some  new 
thing;"  their  political  discussions  were  dramatic;  their 
forensic  controversies  were  thoroughly  theatrical ;  their 
social  gatherings  and  their  street  colloquies  were  all 
dramatic — and  the  dialogue  was  in  consequence  the 
natural  representation  of  their  daily  existence,  as  well 
as  of  the  customary  procedure  of  Socrates.  The  Dia- 
logues of  Plato,  at  once  artful  and  artistic,  seemed 
wholly  devoid  of  art,  from  their  correspondence  with 
the  familiar  usages  of  the  people;  and  thus  they  won 
regard  and  ready  acceptance,  which  might  have  been 
sturdilv  refused  to  a  more  demonstrative  form  of  com- 
munication.  Then,  too,  the  dialogue  enabled  the  au- 
thor to  turn  and  twist  a  question  into  every  imaginable 
attitude  and  shape,  and  Plato  revelled  in  the  perform- 
ance of  such  legerdemain.  It  furnished  an  opportunity 
of  examining  a  thesis  or  a  doubt  on  every  possible  side ; 
of  bringing  forward  and  answering,  modifying,  appreci- 
ating, or  evading,  every  conceivable  objection ;  and  of 
thus  applying  the  Socratic  elenchus  in  the  most  start- 
ling manner  and  with  the  best  effect.  It  also  enabled 
Plato  to  keep  ever  in  the  foreground  his  beloved  teccher, 
who  was  elevated  by  his  presentation,  though  dressed 
up  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  recognition. 

This  prominence  of  Socrates  points  to  another  charm 
of  the  Platonic  writings.  We  have  little  reason  to  be- 
lieve  that  the  Socrates  of  Plato  was  the  man  whom 
Xenophon  described,  whom  Aristophanes  ridiculed, 
whom  the  Athenians  laughed  at,  whom  Anytus  and 
Melitus  indicted,  and  who  drank  the  hemlock  in  the 
public  dungeon.  The  character  presented  was  thor- 
oughly unreal  and  wholly  idealized ;  but  it  was  a  per- 
fectly natural  and  consbtent  creation — as  much  so  as 
Hamlet,  Prospero,  or  Falstaff.  It  was  a  living  portrait 
of  one  who  had  never  appeared  in  that  fashion  in  life. 
The  same  remarks  may  be  extended  to  the  other  per- 
sonages introducoii  into  the  magic  mirror  of  Plato.  The 
dramatic  imagination  is  continually  displayed  by  him 
with  a  power  and  a  sagacity  which  might  have  been 
envied  by  Sophocles,  by  Aristophanes,  or  by  Molifere. 
These  lifelike  personages,  moreover,  are  not  employed 
by  him  as  vain  puppets,  or  as  pageantry  to  excite  sur- 
prise or  to  decorate  the  scene.  They  have  a  sufficient 
ratio  eueruUf  and  help  forward  all  the  graver  purposes 
of  the  philosopher.  How  much  more  effective  are  the 
illustration  and  the  pungency  of  the  reasoning  when 
they  are  the  spontaneous  outpouring  of  the  thoughts 
and*  feelings  of  personages  like  ourselves  and  our  ac- 
quaintances! Mr.  Grote  has  shown  the  aim  and  the 
service  of  the  endless  questionings  and  inconclusive  ar- 
gumentation of  Plato;  and  he  has  noted  their  partial 
correspondence  with  the  unappreciated  method  of  the 
schoolmen.  Both  procedures  appear  tedious,  over-sub- 
tle, and  absurd  to  modem  apprehensions;  yet  they  had 
their  use,  and  might  be  revived  with  advantage.  But 
the  Platonic  art  renders  the  further  service  of  bringing 
**  home  to  men's  business  and  bosoms"  the  grave  per- 
plexities which  are  discussed  in  so  many  forms  and 
clothed  in  such  chameleon  hues;  and  also  of  making 
men  take  a  lively  interest  in  debates,  which  might  oth- 
erwise be  repelled  as  abstract  refinements,  devoid  of 
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practical  interest  and  aignificanoe.  The  total  neglect 
into  vhicb  the  great  schoolmen  hare  fallen,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  unfading  fame  of  Plato,  may  prove 
how  much  of  his  influence  in  ever}'  age  has  been  due  to 
his  literary  skill  and  the  marvellous  subtlety  and  per- 
fection of  his  dialogue. 

If  we  frankly  and  admiringly  confess  the  variety  and 
splendor  of  the  Platomc  style,  we  must  not  close  our 
eyes  to  its  occasional  defects.  The  copiousness  of  his 
expression  and  the  joy  of  indulging  his  genius  certainly 
encouraged  loquacity  and  a  needless  languor  of  move- 
ment. The  richness  of  his  imagination,  lavished  upon 
reveries,  also  led  to  turgidity  and  inappropriate  gor- 
geousnesa  of  rhetoric  These  defects  were  noticed  by 
the  ancient  critics,  and  can  scarcely  be  overlooked  by 
the  sober  modem  student  (Dionys.  Halicam.  De  Vi 
Demosth.  p.  956;  Longin.  Ih  Sublim,  c  xxxii,  xzix). 
There  is  the  brilliancy,  but  there  is  also  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  Miltonic  outbursts  of  fancy,  and,  as  the 
language  far  outstrips  the  thought,  it  becomes  obscure, 
like  a  doud  before  the  sun,  whose  darkness  is  deepened 
by  the  fringe  of  radiance  on  its  borders. 

It  is  not  merely  from  this  cause  that  Plato  frequently 
lapses  into  obscurities  and  awkwardnesses.  He  is  some- 
times more  concerned  about  his  expression  than  about 
his  thought.  He  dealt  in  reflections  still  vague  to  him- 
self, and  in  mysteries  not  clear  to  his  own  mind.  There 
was  constant  demand  for  the  services  of  a  Delian  diver. 
The  subjects  which  he  handled  were  not  only  deep,  but 
unfathomed  by  him;  not  only  dark,  but  undefined. 
Their  imperfect  apprehension  by  himself  was  reflected 
by  the  indistinctness  of  his  utterances.  There  was  also 
a  misguiding  star  by  which  he  was  often  led  astray, 
and  tempted  into  pathless  intricaciesi  The  imagination 
of  Plato  was  the  commanding  faculty  of  his  intellect, 
and  he  followed  its  beams  too  far.  He  was  a  poet  by 
congenital  propensity.  Aristotle  has  said  that  the  phi- 
losopher is  a  devotee  of  fable  (^iXo/iv^oc  o  ^iXo<r6^£ 
wctfff  itrnVf  Mdaph,  i,  ii,  p.  982).  Plato  furnished  the 
example  and  confirmed  the  dictum.  He  insisted  upon 
the  employment  of  philosophical  fiction  as  the  best 
means  of  popular  education;  and  proposed  to  substitute 
it  for  the  great  poets— Homer,  Pindar,  and  the  Trage- 
dians— ^whom  he  condemned  and  excluded  from  his  com- 
monwealth. He  was  constantly  indulging  his  poetic 
appetencies,  inventing  £ibles  for  the  illustration  of  his 
positions,  and  converting  his  fables  into  philosophical 
verities.  Were  the  Platonic  Ideas  at  fiist  anything 
more  than  fantastic  dreams—"  tenues  sine  corpora  vi- 
tas?" This  tendency,  which  grew  with  years,  event- 
uated in  mysticism ;  and  mysticism  is  at  best  a  lumi- 
nous cloud,  unsubstantial,  impalpable,  inapprehensible, 
however  bright  it  may  be. 

y.  PhUotophy, ^-Vrom  what  has  already  been  ob- 
served, it  will  be  evident  that  we  could  not  ascribe  to 
Plato  a  definite,  distinct,  coherent,  and  complete  body 
of  doctrine.  But  philosophy,  in  its  original  application, 
and  peculiarly  in  the  Socratio  school,  imported  the  love 
and  pursuit  of  truth  and  wisdom,  without  assuming 
their  actual  attainment.  In  the  philosophy  of  every 
sect,  the  method  of  inquiry  and  the  germs  or  fundamen- 
tal principles  constitute  its  distinctive  characteristics 
and  excellences,  and  determine  its  ulterior  develop- 
ments, whether  wrought  out  by  the  founder  of  the 
school  or  by  his  successors.  Thus,  though  we  may 
deny  to  Plato  the  full  creation  of  a  philosophic  system, 
we  mnst  admit  that  he  laid  the  comer-stone  and  some 
of  the  foundations  of  a  system ;  that  he  opened  out  new 
paths  of  inquiry  and  broadened  old  ones,  that  he  stim- 
ulated investigation  by  characteristic  modes,  and  com- 
municated a  potent  impulse  in  a  particular  direction ; 
and  that  he  furnished  new  and  pregnant  germs  of 
thought  to  be  cherished  into  ample  growth  and  produc- 
tion by  those  who  should  come  after  him.  These  germs 
are  scattered  through  his  writings  without  reciprocal 
connection;  but  they  may  be  discovered,  harmonized, 
and  combined.    Though  their  meaning  may  appear  di- 


rexse  to  different  minds,  their  combinations  be  variously 
established,  and  their  developments  be  strangely  diver- 
gent, yet  a  general  accordance  in  the  constitution  of  all 
the  expositions  will  maintain  the  family  likeness,  and 
attest  the  presence  of  a  distinctive  and  fruitful  though 
undisclosed  body  of  thought  in  the  original  founder  of 
the  sect.  It  is  this  body  of  thought,  indicated,  but 
unequally  and  imperfectly  revealed,  in  the  Platonic 
treatises—extracted  from  them,  and  co-ordinated  by  a 
succession  of  acolytes,  who  professed  to  find  it  in  the 
authentic  texts— which  constitutes  the  philosophy  of 
Plato.  Partly  in  consequence  of  the  length  of  this  no- 
tice, partly  in  consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  refer- 
ring the  connected  scheme  in  its  connected  form  to 
Plato,  it  will  be  presented  in  brief  outline  under  the 
head  of  Platonic  Phiijosophy. 

VI.  Services  and  JnJUtenee,--A  few  remarks  may  be 
added  here  on  the  character  and  tendency  of  the  Pla- 
tonic teachings,  as  no  appropriate  place  will  be  found 
for  them  in  the  proposed  examination  of  the  Platonic 
doctrine.  The  aim  of  Plato  was  to  bring  his  people  to 
a  knowledge  of  their  intellectual  sins,  and  to  a  confes- 
sion of  ignorance  and  guilt  in  their  pretensions  and 
practices,  in  order  that  a  foundation  for  truth  might  be 
discovered,  and  the  rales  of  correct  action  and  upright 
conduct  might  be  established  and  observed.  His  main 
object  was  to  confute  intellectual  chicanery,  to  dispel 
delusion,  and  to  lead  men  to  an  eager  desire  for  justice, 
righteousness,  and  wisdom.  For  his  greater  pupil,  Aris- 
totle, was  reserved  the  task  of  building  on  the  ground 
which  he  cleared  firom  wreck  and  ruin  and  poisonous 
weeds.  But  the  vast  and  magnificent  stractures  of  the 
SUgirite  are  the  best  proof  of  the  valuable  service 
which  Plato  rendered.  The  domination  of  sophistry 
was  ended  by  the  career  of  Socrates  and  the  institution 
of  Plato's  Academy.  In  various  modes,  earnest  men 
addressed  themselves  to  the  search  for  trath,  and  ceased 
to  wander  after  "  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbals.** 
Healthy  thought,  eager  purpose,  and  honest  resolution 
were  reawakened  throughout  the  realm  of  Hellenic  in- 
tellect; and,  though  devious  paths  were  pursued,  and 
dissimilar  resting-places  accepted  as  the  goal,  all  prose- 
cuted their  investigations  with  a  single  eye  to  truth, 
and  not  as  the  means  of  fraudulently  gaining  personal 
advantage.  As  the  Knighto  of  the  Round  Table  sepa- 
rated in  the  quest  of  the  Holy  Graal,  which  only  one 
achieved,  so  the  philosophers  of  Greece,  after  Socrates 
and  Plato,  travelled  by  different  routes  to  reach  the 
same  end,  though  Aristotle  alone  accomplished  the  task 
which  all  contemplated.  The  pursuit  of  the  summvm 
bonum,  or  supreme  good,  became  after  Plato  the  special 
object  of  all  philosophy  (Cicero,  J>e  /  tn.  Bon,  et  MaL), 
Divergent  were  the  tracks  of  the  inquirers,  and  dissimi- 
lar the  forms  of  good  which  were  contemplated,  but 
with  all  the  schools  virtue  and  happiness,  which  was  its 
promised  frait,  were  the  aim.  The  utter  rottenness  of 
the  communities  of  Greece,  the  irreparable  disintegra- 
tion of  Hellenic  society,  prevented  the  new  spirit  from 
infusing  health  into  the  diseased  political  fabric;  but 
the  unexampled  integrity  of  Lycuigus,  and  the  exalted 
morality  of  Demosthenes  in  his  Orations,  both  alleged 
pupils  of  Plato,  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  whole- 
some reaction  produced.  To  the  kfty  and  pure  senti- 
ments of  PlatOj  even  more  than  to  the  beauty  of  his 
style,  may  be  applied  the  observation  of  Quintilian: 
'*Ut  mihi  non  hominis  ingenio  sed  quodam  Delphico 
videatur  oraculo  instractus"  (Or,  JnsU  x,  i,  81). 

The  philosophy  and  the  habitual  sentiments  of  Greece 
were  purified  and  elevated  by  the  teachings  of  Plato, 
and  the  world  never  wholly  lost  the  vantage-ground 
which  had  thus  been  gained.  There  is  indeed  nothing 
more  remarkable  in  the  history  of  Greek  intellect  than 
the  purity  of  sentiment,  the  spirituality  of  aspiration, 
the  adoration  of  virtue  and  holiness  and  justice  and 
right,  the  fervid  enthusiasm  for  a  virtuous  life,  irre- 
spective of  consequences,  and  the  intuitive  apprehen- 
sion of  the  highest  precepts  of  morality,  which  shine 
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through  an  the  writmgi  of  PUUk  They  aie  bknded, 
oectnoDAlly,  it  is  trae,  with  ooane  viewi  cootracted 
ftom  the  hn^itnal  pnctioe  of  the  pagtn  world  aioiuid. 
Some  of  these  views  are  too  disgusting  to  be  commem- 
orated here.  Others  are  aberrations  nnworthy  of  Plato. 
When  he  adFOcates  the  oomroonity  of  goods  and  the 
oommonity  of  women,  and  the  paternal  abnegation  of 
children,  in  the  goyeniing  class  of  his  ideal  common- 
wealth, we  see  how  far  fantasy  betrayed  him  into  per- 
nicious error  (Z>e  Rep,  v).  lliere  was  no  greater  ser- 
vice rendered  to  humanity  hy  Aristotle  than  his  confu- 
tation of  theee  dangerous  and  immoral  extravagances. 
But  when  we  contemplate  the  positions  of  Plato  in  re- 
gard to  the  perfections  of  God,  to  the  nature  of  virtue 
and  holiness;  when  we  consider  his  declaration  that 
man  should  assimilate  himself  to  the  Deity,  that  God 
is  the  source  of  good,  but  not  of  evil,  that  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  spiritual  nature  is  not  to  be  attained  by  ar- 
gumentative reasoning,  and  cannot  be  taught  as  a  sci- 
enoe  or  an  art;  when  we  regard  his  assertion  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  his  belief  in  future  retribution, 
his  allegation  that  the  highest  truth  must  be  revealed, 
his  delineation  of  the  Son  of  God  (rov  dcov  ^yyoi^oc) — 
it  is  impossihle  to  overlook  his  vast  superiority  over  all 
former  schemes  of  morality,  and  his  near  approxima- 
tion to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity— some  of  which  he 
anuounoes  almost  in  the  language  of  the  apostles.  We 
know  no  more  terrible  and  sublime  picture  than  the 
passage  in  which  he  depicts  the  dead  presenting  them- 
selves for  judgment  in  the  other  world,  scarred  and 
blotched  and  branded  with  the  inersdicaUe  marks  of 
their  earthly  sins  (^'vx^v  .  .  .  itauttiaartyutfiivfiv 
Koi  oifXmw  futrr^v  viro  ixiopKwv  cat  aducia^,  d  iira- 
91-^  17  vpolic  avTou  likfftopiaro  fi'c  n}v  ^l/uxh^t  i^'  ^'^^ 
Gorg,  a  Ixxx).  Yet  this  as  but  one  of  many  analo- 
goos  passages.  This  approximation  to  revealed  truth 
is  among  the  most  insoluble  problems  bequeathed  to  us 
by  antiquity.  It  has  often  been  thought  that  Plato  de- 
rived much  of  his  theological  and  ethical  doctrine  from 
the  Hebrew  prophets,  either  cirenitously  or  by  direct 
acquisition  during  his  supposed  travels  in  Palestine. 
Bttt  his  tenets  are  not  to  be  found  in  those  prophets  in 
such  a  form  as  to  be  apprehended  by  a  Gentile;  nor 
can  they  be  detected  in  them  except  through  the  illu- 
mination of  the  later  revelation.  It  has  been  alleged 
that  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  these  utterances, 
which  gives  them  their  startling  significance,  is  unwar- 
rantably deduced  from  the  Neo-Platonists,  who  were 
posterior  to  the  evangeUstSw  But  the  tenets  are  in 
Plato's  text,  were  commented  on  by  Cicero,  and  affected 
the  speculation  of  Phiio-Jud«us,  before  Christianity  had 
secured  definite  establishment,  or  Neo-Platonism  was 
distinctly  constituted.  It  has  been  suggested  that  these 
anticipations  of  the  teachings  of  the  €rreat  Master  are 
hesitating  and  only  problematic — dreams  thrown  out  as 
possibilities,  the  vague  longings  of  the  ecstatic  foncy — 
but  the  mystery  remains;  how  could  such  dreams  and 
longings  arise  in  the  midst  of  psganism,  and  of  Athe- 
nian degradation  and  corruption?  We  offer  no  solu- 
tion of  the  enigma,  which  awaits  its  (Edipus.  We  only 
note  the  existence  of  the  riddle.  There  are  marvels  in 
the  life  of  men  and  of  nations  which  no  plummet  in 
man^s  hands  can  fathom,  but  which  justify  the  convic- 
tion that,  as  the  ^irit  of  God  brooded  over  the  face  of 
the  deep,  and  brought  order  and  beauty  and  life  out  of 
shape,  ao  it  incessantly  broods  over  the  dark  confusion 
of  earthly  change,  regulating  all  issues,  and  preparing 
;he  world,  in  the  midst  of  manifold  disorder,  for  the 
higher  and  purer  phases  of  bong  for  which  it  is  de- 
signed, and  towards  which  it  is  blindly  striving. 

We  are  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  accept  with- 
out inquiry  the  tenets  of  Plato,  or  approve  the  whole 
tendency  of  his  teachings.  We  are  of  another  school 
We  recognise,  however,  that  his  aims  are  alwa3rs  noble, 
sad  that  an  invigomting  morality  breathes  through 
oeariy  all  his  writings.  To  him  we  are  indebted  for 
juany  glorious  visions  of  supernal  beauty,  which  beam 


upon  us  like  the  unattainable  stars  disclosed  through 
rifts  in  the  clouds  which  envelop  the  earth.  But  the 
philosophy  of  Plato  is  essentially  mystical,  and  conse- 
quently unsubstantial ;  and,  though  mjrstidsm  may  in- 
flame, spiritualise,  and  refine  natures  already  spiritual 
and  refined,  it  is  hesdy  and  intoxicating,  and  apt  to 
justify  wilful  aberrations,  and  to  place  every  fantastic 
conviction  on  the  same  level  with  confirmed  truth. 
The  Socratic  elenchus,  with  its  appropriate  instrument, 
the  Socratic  sorites,  is  invaluable  in  certain  rare  con- 
junctures, but  it  is  a  dangerous  procedure.  It  reveals 
itkn  baselessness  of  error,  but  it  weakens  all  convictions; 
and  it  was  a  natural  consequence  of  its  employment  that 
Platomsm  so  soon  passed  into  the  scepticism  of  the  New 
Academy.  The  spirit  of  Plato's  philosophy  is  through- 
out idealistic,  though  it  is  not  pure  idealism ;  and  ideal- 
ism, in  all  its  forms,  inevitably  runs  into  pantheKsm, 
which  resolves  everything  into  phenomenal  evolutions 
of  divinity,  and  thus  destroys  the  distinctions  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  all  moral  responsibility.  Hence,  when 
the  best  of  the  Romans  under  the  later  republic  and 
early  empire  experienced  the  necessity  of  corroborating 
the  morid  sense,  and  instituting  a  rigorous  rule  of  con- 
duct, it  wss  not  to  the  Platonists  but  to  the  Stoics  that 
they  recnned.  Notwithstanding  the  purity  of  Plato's 
sentiments,  his  devotion  to  the  abstract  and  ideal  in 
preference  to  the  actual,  and  his  absolute  submission  to 
the  tyranny  of  his  rich  imagination,  tempted  him  into 
political  and  social  heresies  of  the  worst  type  of  com- 
munism. 

It  is  thus  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  vari- 
ous tendencies  of  the  Platonic  doctrine,  and,  while  ad- 
miring with  reverent  enthusiasm  its  rare  excellences 
and  elevating  impulses,  we  must  not  overlook  the  germs 
of  corruption  which  were  also  present,  and  which,  like 
rust  on  iron  or  mould  on  bread,  contaminated  the  whole- 
some body  on  which  they  preyed. 

y  IL  Literature,— The  litemture  of  Platonism  is  end- 
less. A  complete  collection  of  the  works  treating  of 
this  subject,  directly  or  indirectly,  would  equal  in  ex- 
tent the  Library  of  Alexandria,  and  would  include  the 
writings  of  all  subsequent  philosophers.  The  professed 
historians  of  philosophy  necessarily  devote  a  large  share 
of  attention  to  Plato  and  his  speculations;  and  in  the 
treatment  of  the  subsequent  developments  of  metaphys- 
ical inquiry  they  are  constantly  compelled  to  refer  to 
his  system,  in  its  original  or  derivative  form,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unceasing  influence  which  it  has  exer- 
cised on  the  highest  and  most  abstract  departments  of 
human  thought.  The  special  treatises  which  have 
been  written  on  the  general  philosophy  of  Plato,  or  on 
particular  Platonic  theses,  are  practically  innumerable. 
Under  these  dreumstanoes  it  would  be  a  cumbrous  and 
inappropriate  task,  to  undertake  to  present  here  a  Pla- 
tonic bibliog^phy.  Such  a  labor  would  be  inevitably 
incomplete,  if  fullness  were  contemplated.  A  selection 
of  the  best  or  most  accessible  authorities  would  be  open 
to  many  objections,  on  the  score  of  both  omissions  and 
admissions.  It  would  be,  moreover,  a  vain  repetition 
of  whst  has  already  been  done  in  a  sufficient  manner  by 
the  historians  of  philosophy.  It  is  consequently  more 
advisable  to  direct  attention  to  the  copious  enumeration 
of  illustrative  treatises  found  in  the  notice  of  Plato  in 
Ueberweg's  History  of  PhOotophy,  and  to  specify  here 
only  those  recent  works  which  are  most  useful  or  most 
Mcessible  to  the  English  student 

The  bssis  of  all  intelligent  study  of  the  Platonic  doc- 
trine must,  of  course,  be  the  writings  of  Plato.  Of  these 
there  are  three  versions  in  the  EngUsh  language.  Henry 
Rogera  complained,  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  that  there 
was  no  trandation  creditable  to  English  scholarship,  the 
only  complete  attempt  being  that  of  Thomas  Taylor,  the 
Platonist,  whose  sins  and  imbecilities  are  severely  casti- 
gated by  him.  This  translation  is,  The  Works  of  Plato, 
viz,  his  F^fty^five  Dialogues  and  Twelve  EpistUs,  trans- 
latedfrom  the  Greek,  Nine  of  the  Dialogues  by  the  kUe 
Ftoyer  Sydenham  and  the  remainder  by  Thomas  Taylor; 
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U^DecaiionalAnnofalioaionlheXiiiel>ialoguatraiu- 
latedbuSyieHAain,  and  copiouiyolabji  the  latter  Tnait' 
lalor,  etc  (LoniL  1801,  5  voU.  iUi).  At  tbe  very  time 
of  Rogen'i  compUiiit  a  new  sod  respectable  venion  wu 
OD  tbe  eve  of  appearaneB :  The  Work$  of  Plato,  a  A™ 
and  Literal  Vertion,  chiefyfrom  tKt  Text  of  Slallbaum, 
by  Henry  Caiy  and  uthen  (Bohn,  LoniL  1848,  6  voli. 
un.  8m>).  A  third  and  idmirable  vertion,  recently  pro- 
duced, tatiaflea  tbe  dewrea  and  remoTCa  tbe  pmiodi  o( 
censure  espreised  by  Kogen :  Jowett,  Tie  Oialoguei  of 
Plata,  trmwtated  into  EnglM,  vUh  A  nalstrt  rmd  Intn- 
dactioni  (republiibed  N.  V,  1874,  4  vcila.  8vo).  A  new 
and  reviaed  edition  of  tbe  irork  haa  recently  appeared. 
The  other  aid*  deeerving  of  notice  in  tbia  connection 
are,  Day,  Summnty  and  A  natgiii  of  lie  Dialogua  of 
Plalo  (1870,  8vo) :  Grole,  Pla/o  aad  the  othtr  Compaii~ 
ioM  ofSokrala  (2il  aL  1867, 8  vols.  8vo) ;  Lewca,  Bic- 
ffrapAieal  Hitt.  of  PUioiophg ;  Rogera,  Jinagt,  "  Plalo 
and  Socratet"  (in  the  Edmb.  Ktr.  April,  1848,  art.  i)^ 
Zeller,  Plalo  and  the  Older  Academy,  tranalated  by  Al- 
leyno  and  Goodwin  (Loud.  1876,  Bvd).  It  may  be  added 
that  iiidiapenaable  asaialinee  is  atill  rendered  by  Cicero's 
Qmr-tlivnu  Acadtnac^,  etc,  by  Cudwortb'a  Imeltectual 
t  of  tie  UmverK,  mi  by  Bnicker'*  elaborate 


Anllqae  Buat  at  Plato. 


Flaton,  a  celebrated  Russian  prelate  of  modem 
times,  whose  family  name  was  Bejfickiii,  was  born  Jun 
29, 1737.  He  was' the  son  of  a  village  priest  near  Uos 
cow,  ill  the  univenuty  of  which  capital  he  received  hi 
education,  and,  beside*  studying  the  cUstucal  tongues, 
made  considerable  proficiency  in  the  sciences.  Uib  ta' 
ents  soon  caused  him  to  be  noticed,  and,  while  yet 
student  in  theology,  he  waa  appointed,  in  17S7,  teacher 
of  poetry  at  tbe  Moscow  academy,  and  in  the  following 
year  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  the  aeminary  of  tbe  St.Ser- 

IS  L^wn,  or  convent.    He  shortly  afterwards  entered 


the  Cbun 


vely  biel 


if  tbe  seminary,  and,  in  1762,  rector  anil  professor  of 
theology.    That  same  year  was  matknt  by 
bis  life  which  greatly  contributed  to  hia  advancement, 
foron  the  visit  of  Catharine  It  to  the  St.  Se^ius  Lai 
ra,  after  her  caronation,  he  addressed  the  empress  in  i 
eloquent  diacnume,  and  on  another  occasion  preached 
before  her.    So  favorable  vris  tbe  impression  he  made, 
that  ho  waa  forthwith  appointed  court  pr 
preceptor  in  matters  of  religion  to  the  g 
(afterwards  the  empenir  Paul),  fur  whose 
he  drew  up  his  Orthodox  Failh,  or  Oullinei  of  Chritlian 
Theology,  which  ia  esteemed  one  of  bis  beet  and  moat 
useful  prodnctiona,  and  has  been  reproduced  in  Eng- 
lish by  Pinkerton  (Lond.  1814),  by  Coray  (1857),  and 
by  Potissaco  (1S58).      During  tbe  four  yean  of  hig 
residence  at  8t.  Petersburg,  Pkton  frequently  preached 
before  the  court,  and  also  delivered  on  various  occaiuons 
many  of  tbe  discounea  and  orations  which  arc  among 
hia  printed  works.    After  being  created  member  of  tbe 
aynoil  at  Moscow,  by  an  imperial  order,  he  was  ma< 
archbishop  of  Twer  in  1770.    His  attention  to  the  diUi 
of  his  new  office  was  assiduous  and  eiemplaiy ;  for  he 
not  only  set  about  improving  the  course  of  study  pur- 
rs throughout  hit  diocese, 


hot  established  a  number  of  minor  schools  for  leligioua 
instruction,  and  drew  up  two  separate  treaCiaea,  one  for 
of  the  teachers,  and  the  other  for  their  popila, 
also  intrusted  with  tbe  charge  of  instrocting 
icesa  of  WUrteroberg,  Maria  Peodorowna,  the 
grand-dnke's  consort,  in  tbe  tenets  and  doctrines  of  the 
Unsco-Rusrian  Church.  At  the  beginning  of  1776  he 
received  the  empress  at  Twer,  and  proceeded  with  her 
and  the  grind-duke  to  Hcacow,  where  be  wai  advanced 
to  that  see,  with  permission  to  retain  the  archiman- 
drileahip  of  the  Sergius  Lswra.  With  the  exception 
of  some  intervals  occasioned  by  hit  being  tummoned 
St.  Peten^urg,  where  he  preached  tiefora  the  court, 
was  in  that  convent  thtt  he  ehieSy  resided,  until  he 
«led  another  in  his  vicinity  at  his  own  expense,  in 
B6,  called  the  Bethmia.  Two  yean  allerwardB  he 
was  made  metropolitan  of  tbeRusuanChnrch,  in  which 
he  crowned  the  emperor  Aleiander,  at  Hoa- 
1801,  delivering  on  that  occasion  a  discourse 
that  was  translated  into  several  modem  languages,  be- 
udes  Larin  and  Greek.  He  died  in  his  convent  of 
Betbania,  Nov.  11-23,  I81&  His  Kork^  printed  at 
diSerent  times,  vmount  in  all  to  twenty  volumes,  con- 
taining, besides  various  other  pieces,  695  sermana,  dj«- 
courses,  and  orations,  many  of  which  are  centered 
ea  of  style  and  of  eloquence.  A  selection  from 
them,  consisting  of  tbe  finest  pasaagea  and  thoughts, 
was  published  in  two  volumes  in  ISOb-^Engluh  Cgriop. 
s.  V.  See  Mouravieff,  flirt,  of  the  Ckardi  ofRaiaa  (Osf. 
1842)i  Otto,  Jlitt  of  RuuiaH  Literature,  p.  B27-3S0; 
Hagenbach.  HiH.  of  Chrittian  Doetrina,  ii,  459,  460; 
Schlegel,  Kirohengetdi.  dti  \Sttn  Jahrh.  i,  69  sq. 

Plstonlo  PhlloBophy,  or  the  philosophy  of  Pla- 
to. The  term  is  loosely  and  ambiguously  applied.  It 
is  aametimcs  nsed  to  signify  the  collection  of  fragmen- 
tary views  scattered  through  the  writings  of  Plato; 

ordinaljoa  and  development  of  those  views  by  tbe  later 
academicians;  and,  most  frequently,  it  it  extended  to 
embrace  the  whole  chun  of  opinion  which  may  be  de- 
duced from,  or  which  claims  tlliation  with,  the  teach- 
ings of  Plato.  These  divene  applications  of  the  name 
are  rarely  discriminated  in  ordinary  use,  and  its  speciAc 
import  is  left  vague  and  uudelenuined.     This  indit- 

the  disconnected  utterances  and  unsystematic  presen- 
tations nf  PUto  himself,  together  with  the  concurrence 
of  his  succeMora  in  the  arrangement  and  exposition  of 
his  doctrinea,  In  attempting  an  outline  of  the  Platcai- 
ic  philosophy,  the  effbrt  will  be  made  to  adhtre  at 
closely  as  pracricable  to  the  authentic  texts  in  the  writ- 
ings accredited  to  Plato,  and  to  borrow  as  littk  as  may 
be  from  the  later  luminaries  of  the  school. 

Numerous  devices  have  been  employed  for  the  eibi- 
biljon  of  the  Platonic  doctrine,  and  none  of  them  irs 
entirely  satisfactory.  It  is  necessary  fur  a  synoptical 
expowtion  that  some  thread  should  be  discoveiid  or 
invented  for  the  support  and  connection  of  its  several 
members,  and  that  FWme  definite  commencement  should 
be  assumed  to  which  the  thread  may  be  attached.  The 
fixed  point  of  departure  has  been  variously  chosen;  and 
the  tenets  of  PUto  have  been  strung  variously,  and  with 
various  degrees  of  skill,  on  the  thread  adopted.  Ths 
licimant,  with  their  inner  light  and  their  divaricating 
assumptions,  have  been  peculiarly  ingeniona,  and  often 
peculiarly  unhappy,  in  tbe  perfunnance  of  their  task. 

tions,  but  they  generate  such  an  intricate  labyrinth  of 
cross-lights  that  they  daule,  bewilder,  and  blind  as 
much  as  they  illuminate.  They  impose  thdr  own  ar- 
bitrary opinions  on  Plato,  as  regards  Iwth  ths  impoit 

ugn  where  no  design  can  be  aafely  asserted.  They 
imagine  dependence  where  all  is  disconnected;  and 
pretend  system  where  system  never  existed.  Other 
inquirers,  feeling  the  difficulty  and  tbe  hazard  of  the 
task,  have  been  cmlent,  like  tbe  tianalaton  and  manf 
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of  the  editors  of  Plato,  to  give  an  abstract  or  analysia 
of  the  aeveral  pieces,  with  an  appreciation  of  their  con- 
tent&  This  leaves  the  doctrines  in  their  original  seg- 
regation, and  afforcib  little  aid  in  bringing  them  into 
one  harmonious  picture.  This  process  has  been,  in  the 
main,  followed  by  Grote,  whose  extensive  work  appears 
rather  as  a  collection  of  preparatory  studies,  pursued 
with  great  diligence  and  redundant  learning,  than  as  a 
dear  and  full  delineation  of  PkUo  and  other  Compote 
vnu  ofSoertOes.  The  danger  ia  equaUy  gpreat  of  pre- 
senting the  views  of  Plato  without  obvious  links  of 
connection,  and  of  organizing  them  into  a  compact 
scheme,  which  could  not  have  been  contemplated  by 
Plato.  In  avoiding  Scylla  on  the  one  hand,  and  Cha- 
fvbdis  on  the  other,  we  are  thrown  back  upon  the  orig- 
inal record,  with  such  assistance  as  may  be  derived  from 
illustrative  works,  and  especially  from  the  historians  of 
ancient  philosophy.  Among  these  expositors,  the  one 
who  may  still  render  the  best  service  is  Bmcker.  He  is 
in  many  respects  antiquated;  he  has  morbid  antipathies 
and  scornful  condescensions;  he  is  very  mechanical,  and 
even  wooden  in  his  arrangements;  but  he  is  honest, 
earnest,  discreet,  and  free  from  preoccupations.  The 
very  metAoditm  of  his  procedure  is  serviceable,  when  we 
seek  a  summary  but  connected  view  of  the  doctrines 
which  Plato  taught,  or  was  supposed  in  ancient  times 
to  have  taughL 

The  leading  object  of  Plato's  life  and  philosophical 
activity  was  to  teach  the  Greeks  the  correct  use  of 
reason,  and  to  induce  them  to  apply  it,  with  a  constant 
observance  of  the  requisite  conditions,  to  the  practical 
concerns  of  private  and  public  life.  The  human  mind, 
alike  from  its  constitution  and  from  the  defects  of  its 
instrament  of  communication,  is  ever  exposed  to  the 
hazard  of  plausible  delusions,  and  to  the  peril  of  accept- 
ing fallacies  for  irrefragable  troth.  These  pernicious 
consequences  were  the  daily  diet  of  the  Athenian  peo- 
ple. Hence  arose  errors  in  morals,  disregard  of  virtue, 
indiflRerence  to  wrong-doing,  unreflecting  license  of  in- 
dividual passion  or  caprice,  disintegration  of  society, 
corruption,  and  anarchy.  How  were  welfare,  virtue,  and 
happiness  to  be  attained  in  this  mass  of  disorder  ?  What 
were  justice,  right,  truth  ?  How  were  they  to  be  de- 
tected, appreciated,  and  appropriated?  On  truth  ev- 
erything else  reposed;  but  other  Greeks  besides  the 
Cretans  were  habitual  lian  (Greecia  mendca).  What 
is  truth  ?  The  interrogation  of  Pilate  was  the  funda- 
mental question  propounded  by  Plato  to  himself  and 
to  bis  age;  and,  in  propounding  it,  he  trod  in  the  steps 
of  Socrates.  There  is  a  truth  of  knowing  and  a  truth 
of  being,  and  they  must  agree  with  each  other.  How 
are  they  to  be  reached  and  reconciled?  If  the  instru- 
ments of  knowledge  are  broken,  warp^,  or  otherwise 
disordered,  there  can  be  no  true  knowledge,  and  no  valid 
apprehension  of  the  character  and  relation  of  the  facts 
with  which  we  have  to  deaL  The  purpose  of  Plato 
was,  in  aome  respects,  similar  to  the  purpose  of  Bacon. 
Baoon  proposed  to  rectify  the  processes  of  reasoning  in 
the  investigation  of  nature,  for  the  attainment  of  scien- 
tiilc  knowl«lge,  and  for  the  practical  benefits  thence  to 
be  derived.  Rato  sought  to  do  the  same  thing  in  a 
more  general  manner,  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  im- 
provement of  men,  of  societies,  and  of  states.  Coleridge 
has  enlarged  upon  the  correspondences  of  Plato  and 
Baoon,  and  has  exaggerated  them.  It  was  a  fine  and 
joit  instinct  which  suggested  the  parallelism.  With 
Plato,  as  with  Baoon,  the  flrat  step  was  the  exposure 
and  expulsion  of  confident  ignorance  and  presumptuous 
enor ;  the  refutation  of  the  vast  brood  of  sophisms  which 
swarmed  around  every  principle  of  speculation  and  con- 
dnct;  the  determination  of  the  character,  extent,  and 
validity  of  human  knowledge,  and  the  requirements  for 
the  legitimate  use  of  reasoning,  and  for  the  avoidance 
of  its  abuse.  Only  after  this  had  been  done  would  it 
be  posMble  to  arrive  at  trustworthy  knowledge  or  safe 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  universe  of  which  we  are 
members,  and  in  regard  to  the  relations  in  which  we 


stand  to  it  and  to  its  parts.  The  truth  of  being,  as  a 
subject  of  knowledge,  thus  demanded  and  presupposed 
the  truth  of  knowledge,  not  in  its  rounded  fulness, 
but  in  its  formulary  of  procedure.  In  the  ultimate  and 
unattainable  result,  the  truth  of  knowledge  would  ac- 
cord and  be  superficially  coextensive  with  the  truth 
of  being,  as  the  reflection  in  a  perfect  mirror  corre- 
sponds with  the  object  reflected.  Not  until  such  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  truth  of  being  was  gained  as  the  com- 
petency of  the  weak,  fallible,  finite  mind  of  man  might 
permit,  could  the  conduct  of  men  find  safe  and  authori- 
tative regulation,  and  the  truth  of  action,  or  right  in 
all  moral  contingencies,  be  discovered.  To  reason  ac- 
curately in  order  to  know  the  essential  character  of  the 
facts  on  which  action  should  depend,  and  by  which  it 
must  be  controlled,  and  to  use  right  reason  and  correct 
knowledge  of  facts  for  the  determination  of  right  ac- 
tion, may  be  said  to  be  an  abstract  statement  of  the 
Platonic  scheme,  which  thus  embraces  the  whole  duty 
of  man.  The  intricate  casuistry  of  Plato,  and  the 
breathless  flights  of  his  daring  and  playful  fancy,  with- 
draw attention  from  his  solemn,  earnest,  direct,  every- 
day aim.  The  determination  and  discipline  of  the 
reason,  the  appreciation  of  the  universe,  sensible  and 
intelligible,  and  the  application  of  these  acquisitions 
to  the  permanent  needs  of  individual,  social,  and  politi- 
cal existence,  constitute  the  sum  of  Plato's  teachings; 
but  how  wonderfully  are  they  diversified  and  adonied 
and  enriched  by  his  endless  variety  and  poetic  imagina- 
tion! 

In  strict  accordance  with  this  interpretation  of  Plato's 
latent  meaning,  his  philosophy  is  distributed  under 
three  heads:  I.  Dialectical  Philosophy;  II.  Theoret- 
ical, Contemplative,  or  Physical ;  III.  Practical  (Cicero, 
Acad,  Quast.  i,  6,  §  19).  The  second  and  third  divis- 
ions are  subdivided.  This  distribution  is  not  distinct- 
ly proposed  in  Plato's  works,  but  it  is  implied  in  them. 
It  is  accredited  by  Sextus  Empiricus  to  Xenocrates, 
Plato's  second  successor  in  the  Academy.  The  terms 
employed  are  earlier  than  Plato,  as  are  the  inquiries 
also.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  though  Plato  was 
in  the  main  Socratic,  he  was  also  a  votary  of  other  doc- 
trines—  Eclectic,  if  not  S^'ncretistic,  and,  in  his  later 
writings,  largely  Pythagorean. 

I.  Dialectical  PkHoiophy.-^ The  term  ''Dialectics" 
includes  in  Plato  much  more  than  it  does  in  Aristotle 
(Sophiit.  p.  258 ;  De  Rep,  vii,  582-585 ;  Aristotle,  Topic 
i,  I .  Sophist,  Elench,  xxxii ;  Metqph,  ii,  1 ;  iii,  2;  lihet, 
i,  2).  It  is  not  confined  to  the  art  of  probable  argu- 
mentation, but  comprehends  the  whole  theory  of  knowl- 
edge, the  characteristics  of  correct  and  incorrect  reason- 
ing, the  conduct  of  the  understanding,  and  so  much  of 
psychology  as  is  concerned  with  the  operations  of  the 
mind  in  the  acquisition,  estimation,  and  commnnication 
of  knowledge.  This  wide  range  may  be  illustrated  by 
lord  Bacon's  inclusion  under  Logic  of  the  Artet  Inveni" 
endif  Judicandi^  Retinendi,  et  Tradendi  (/>«  Avgm,  Sci, 
v,  6). 

There  is  a  fundamental  enigma  which  demands  so- 
lution at  the  commencement  of  all  inquiry,  and  which 
has  been  designated  the  problem  of  certitude.  How 
can  we  know  that  we  know  what  we  think  we  know  ? 
How  does  knowledge  arise?  how  is  its  credibility  or 
validity  ascertained?  What  degree  of  credibility  be- 
longs to  it?  These  questions  were  never  dogmatically 
answered  by  Plato,  unless  it  were  the  last.  A  positive 
answer  would  have  been  a  repudiation  of  the  Socratic 
profession  of  ignorance  and  uncertainty  (Aristot  Soph, 
Elench.  xxxiii).  But  he  labored  assiduously  in  all  his 
treatises  to  exemplify  the  conditions  of  true  knowledge, 
and  he  contributed  efficiently  to  their  determination. 
Knowledge,  in  ordinary,  according  to  Plato,  is  acquired 
through  the  senses,  but  it  is  not  determined  by  sense : 
it  is  determined  by  the  knowing  mind.  This  is  an  ap- 
proximation at  once  to  Kant's  forms  of  the  understand- 
ing, and  to  Leibnitz's  acute  reply  to  the  maxim, ''  Nihil 
in  intellectu  quod  non  prius  in  sensu,"  by  the  addition  of 
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*<xii8imteUeetiiBipie.*'  The  mind  U  its  own  place.  It 
IB  lord  of  itaelf,  and  of  all  the  world  beside.  Senae  is  an 
affection  of  the  mind  throogh  the  intervention  of  the 
corporeal  senaibiUties.  Permanent  impreasions  made 
bj  the  flenses  are  retained  by  the  faculty  of  memory. 
The  collation  of  remembrances  with  sensible  experi- 
ences constitutes  opinion  —  true  opinion  when  they 
agree,  false  opinion  when  they  are  discordant  {PhiUb, 
p.  84;  TheatUL  p.  186>  The  knowledge  of  things  in 
time  is  uncertain,  and  amounts  only  to  opinion.  The 
human  mind  may  be  conceived  to  be  a  tablet  of  wax, 
ready  to  receive  and  to  retain  any  impression.  This  is, 
however,  merely  an  illustration  Q^oyov  tvued).  Thought 
is  the  communing  of  the  mind  with  itself.  Speech  is 
the  sensible  utterance  of  thought  Words  are  not 
knowledge,  but  only  the  means  and  vehicle  of  knowl- 
edge (JheatH,  p.  191, 202). 

Intelligence,  or  real  knowledge,  is  the  action  of  the 
mind  in  the  contemplation  of  the  prime  JnteliigibleSf  or 
incorporeal  types  of  being.  It  is  twofold;  the  first  is 
the  perception  of  the  soul,  which  beheld  its  appropriate 
inuiligibleSf  before  descending  into  the  body ;  the  sec- 
ond, or  natural  knowledge,  is  that  which  the  mind  re- 
ceives while  enveloped  in  its  carnal  integument.  The 
latter,  or  mundane  knowledge,  is  the  restored  but  broken 
recollection  of  what  had  been  known  in  a  pre-existent 
state,  and  must  be  distinguished  from  the  acquisitions 
of  memory,  being  concerned  with  things  intelligible,  as 
the  other  is  with  things  sensible  QTimcgus,  p.  80;  Pha- 
dofij  p.  74-76;  comp.  Wordsworth,  Ode  on  Inlimaiiott$ 
of  Immortality f  etc).  This  doctrine  of  reminiscence  is 
a  peculiarly  Platonic  fancy,  and  fascinated  the  later 
Platonists  to  such  an  extent  that  Synesius  declined  a 
bishopric  in  the  Christian  Church  rather  than  renounce 
the  dream.  It  is  implicated,  as  cause  or  consequence, 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Platonic  ideal,  as  both  are  with 
the  dialectic  process  by  which  Socrates  and  Plato  strove 
to  dissipate  error  and  to  evolve  truth  from  the  minds 
of  their  hearers.  The  midwifery  of  the  mind  which 
Socrates  professed,  and  which  Plato  represented  him  as 
professing,  necessitated  the  assumption  that  truth  was 
present  potentially  in  the  mind,  and  that  it  only  re- 
quired to  be  drawn  from  its  latent  sute  by  pdroit  hand- 
ling. It  could  not  be  latent,  nor  could  it  be  brought 
forth,  unless  it  lay  there  like  a  chrysalis,  and  descended 
from  an  anterior  condition  of  being.  It  was  in  a  super- 
terrestrial  and  antemundane  existence  that  souls  had 
acquired 

**^theriam  sensum,  atqne  anral  simpllcis  Ignero;** 

but  before  their  demission,  or  return  to  earth,  they  had 
been  steeped  in  oblivion, 

"Scilicet  immemores  supera  at  convexa  revlsant." 

The  acquisition  of  genuine  knowledge  was  thus  the  res- 
toration of  the  obliterated  memories  of  supernal  real- 
ities. Absurd  and  extravagant  as  this  tenet  appears 
in  its  Platonic  form,  it  was  a  dreamy  and  ineffectual 
effort  to  give  definite  expression  to  the  mysterious  proc- 
ess of  thought.  The  doctrine  was  modified  and  trans- 
formed by  St.  Augustine  so  as  to  deprive  it  of  its  wild- 
ness  and  irrationality.  He  conceived  the  human  mind 
to  be  constituted  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  universe. 
The  acquisition  of  knowledge  was  the  evolution  of  this 
harmony,  and  it  was  accompanied  with  instinctive  con- 
sciousness of  the  pre-adaptation.  Many  of  the  strang- 
est reveries  of  Plato  may  be  similarly  reduced  to  pro- 
saic probability. 

The  supernal  realities  which  are  the  objects  of  the 
pure  and  of  the  purified  intelligence  are  thejirtt  Intel' 
Ugiblegf  presented  to  the  contemplation  of  unembodied 
or  disembodied  spirits.  These  prime  intellig^bles  are 
ldea$ — eternal  images,  immaterial  archetypes  (tine  cor^ 
pore /ormat)  —  patterns  or  conceptions  forever  pres- 
ent to  the  Divine  Mind,  furnishing  the  models,  and, 
indeed,  the  essence,  of  all  the  temporal  creation.  The 
term  ideas  was  older  than  Plato;  but  its  application  to 
heavenly  types,  its  metaphyaical  empbjrment,  and  its 


sabatttotion  for  the  Pythagorean  Numberg,  were  almost 
certainly  PUtonic  inventions  (Parmenid.  p.  186;  Ik 
Rep*  vi,  609).  It  has  justly  been  remarked  by  Ueber- 
weg,  as  it  had  often  been  remarked  before  Ueberweg, 
that  **the  Platonic  philosophy  centres  in  the  theory 
of  ideas."  In  the  Dialectics,  Physics,  Ethics,  the  rays 
all  converge  towards  this  point.  But  the  ideat  of 
Plato  are  not  merely  his  central  doctrine;  they  are 
usually  conceived  to  be  his  distinctive  doctrine.  As 
such,  they  were  assailed  and  refuted  by  Aristotle  (Jfel- 
opA.  i,  vi,  ix),  who,  nevertheless,  substituted  a  more 
rationalistic  equivalent  for  them  in  Forme,  As  such, 
they  were  received  and  expanded  by  the  New  Plato- 
nists. As  such,  they  hare  given  life  and  name  to  all 
associated  schemes  of  philosophy,  included  under  the 
broad  name  of  Idealism.  As  such,  they  furnished  the 
battle-ground  for  the  long,  impassioned,  and  bitter  con- 
troveny  of  the  Realists  and  Nominalists.  See  Rkalp 
I8X  and  NoMDf  AU8JI. 

According  to  Plato,  following  the  Eleatic  school  and 
Heraclitua,  all  sensible  or  concrete  existence  is  perish- 
able, fleeting,  and  imperfect ;  but  this  imperfection  in- 
volves the  existence  of  the  perfect,  the  changeless^  and 
the  immortal  (Aristot.  Melapk,  i,  vi;  Alex.  Aphrod. 
Asdep.  et  Anon.  Urbin.  SckoL  ad  loc).  If  some  things 
are  good,  there  must  be  an  absolute  goodness,  in  which 
all  things  good  participate,  and  which  they  feebly 
reflect.  If  things  are  beautiful,  they  are  so  by  the 
incorporation  of  the  beautiful.  If.  actions  are  Just, 
beneficent,  or  holy,  there  must  be  an  eternal  justice, 
beneficence,  and  holiness,  whence  they  derive  their 
character  {Phadrue,  p.  246-256 ;  /ft/jp.  Maj,  p.  294, 295 ; 
Ccnviv,  p.  210-212;  Phadoy  p.  100-102).  The  passing 
things  of  sense  acquire  their  essential  character  from 
the  indwelling  of  these  immutable  existences,  however 
these  may  be  warped  and  deformed  by  being  reduced 
to  temporal  conditions.  As  it  is  with  abstract  qual- 
ities, so  it  is  with  individual  things.  A  dog,  a  horse,  a 
man,  are  what  they  are  {rh  ri  icn)  from  the  possession 
of  the  essential  nature  of  those  animals — canimty,  e^»- 
fitfy,  humanity.  Each  difEen  from  other  members  of  its 
class,  or  is  individualized,  by  union  with  matter,  and 
consequent  deflection  from  the  perfect  conception  of 
the  breed.  Each,  therefore,  is  an  inadequate  and,  con- 
sequentl}',  untrue  representation  of  the  true  and  perfect 
being  of  its  kind,  and  approaches  such  perfection  just 
in  proportion  as  it  approximates  to  the  true,  perfect,  and 
eternal  image.  These  intelligible  and  uncreated  per- 
fectbns  are  the  ideae,  present  from  the  beginning,  nr 
before  all  beginning,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Di- 
vinity, after  which  all  things  are  made  that  were  made. 
They  are  not  merely  the  models  of  created  things,  but 
their  essence.  In  the  progress  towards  truth,  all  phe- 
nomenal being,  all  concrete  existence,  all  temporal  pre- 
sentation, all  earthly  images,  all  sensible  apprehensions, 
must  be  left  behind,  and,  by  an  ascending  process,  the 
purified  intelligence  must  pierce  the  veil  and  phantas- 
mal appearances  of  time,  and  look  upon  the  absolute, 
everlasting,  unchanging,  and  divine  ideae  of  things. 
These  alone  are  true  and  real :  all  that  is  actual,  sensi- 
ble, or  derived  from  sense  b  phenomenal,  evanescent, 
and  delusive.  The  doctrine  of  ideas  will  reappear, 
for,  as  BrUcker  notes,  neither  the  metaphysics  and 
theology  of  Plato,  nor  his  physical  and  ethical  philo^ 
ophy,  can  preserve  any  consistency  withont  them.  Ideas 
form  the  first  order  of  intelligibles,  and  are  apprehend- 
ed by  the  pure  reason  with  the  aid  of  the  scientific 
understanding  {vorieei  furd  Xoyov  irtptXniirrov),  The 
second  order  consists  of  species  which  are  united  with 
matter  and  cannot  be  separated  from  it — ^the  insepara- 
ble species  of  the  schoolmen.  These  are  detected  by 
the  undentanding  with  the  concurrence  of  the  intui- 
tive faculty.  Things  sensible  are,  in  like  manner,  pri- 
mary and  secondary,  and  are  apprehended  only  oonject- 
urally  through  irrational  perception  (ioKy  fur  010^17- 
9C(iiC  JiXoyov  io^aarov),  Intelligibles  belong  to  the 
intelligible  and  eternal  universe  (r6  yoi|roy,  to  &vtwq 
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uv).  SeoableB  are  the  shadows  of  the  intdligible,  and 
appertain  to  the  yuible,  phenomenal,  and  shifting  world 
(rd  oparopj  r6  ahBtfrov,  r6  ovrmc  oMirort  Sf,  rb 
yiyvofuvov).  Knowledge  attaches  onl^  to  the  former: 
from  the  latter  nothing  better  than  opinion  can  spring 
(rtweiw^p.28;  I>e  JScp.  vi,  20,  p.  509). 

In  contemplation,  the  mind  regards  truth  and  false- 
hood: in  matters  concerned  with  action,  it  judges  of 
right  and  wrong.  The  moral  or  practical  Judgment 
proceeds  ftom  an  ingenital  sense  of  beauty  and  good- 
nsBS,  and  decides,  in  particular  instances,  by  compari- 
son with  the  indwelling  types  of  exceUence.  Truth, 
beaaty,  and  goodness  are  thus  nearly  identified,  and 
are  exhibited  as  different  aspects  of  the  same  perfect 
ideeu.  Beauty  is  conformity  to  the  «fea,  and  the  idea 
is  perfectly  good  and  true. 

In  dialectical  procedure,  the  first  thing  to  be  deter- 
mined is  the  essential  nature  of  the  object  under  oon- 
nderation.  The  essence  is  established  by  definition, 
division,  and  resolution.  The  accidents  are  separated 
by  induction  and  ratiocination,  or  deduction  from  first 
principles;  In  detecting  the  essence  we  reduce  the 
vMMf  to  the  one;  in  inferring  consequences,  we  trace 
the  one  in  the  many.  The  Platonic  scheme  is  present- 
ed in  the  Republic  (vii).  It  is  noticeable  that  hypoth- 
eses are  admitted  by  Plato  among  the  processes  for 
discovering  truth.  The  abstract  theory  thus  sanctions 
the  large  use  of  imagination  which  presides  over  its 
whole  development.  It  may  be  advantageous  to  com- 
pare the  dialectics  of  Plato  with  the  severe  logic  of 
Aristotle,  and  with  the  elaborate  devices  proposed  in 
the  second  book  of  Bacon's  Organon.  Words  are  no 
criteria  of  the  character  of  things.  They  are  loosely 
imposed,  in  bonsonance  with  popular  impressions,  and 
do  not  agree  with  realities.  Yet  words  and  language 
are  of  grave  importance,  and  require  to  be  used  with 
propriety  and  precision,  to  avoid  indistinctness  and  am- 
biguity, and  consequent  delusion  or  deception.  The 
art  of  effectual  speech  springs  from  a  just  knowledge 
of  the  intellectual  powers  and  emotions,  of  the  disposi- 
tions of  men,  and  of  the  different  forms  of  expression. 
The  perfect  orator  is  one  who  has  these  endowments, 
knows  the  arts  of  persuasion,  and  can  apply  them  to 
his  purposes  (Phadrue,  p.  269).  The  value  which  Plato 
attached  to  the  graces  of  composition  is  attested  by  the 
skill  and  beaaty  of  his  own  compositions.  He  has  also 
strongly  declared  it  (Und,  p.  268).  Hence,  when  we  find 
him  ridiculing  and  denouncing  rhetoric  in  the  Gorgias, 
and  comparing  it  to  unwholesome  cookery,  we  must 
accept  the  explanation  of  Quintilian  that  the  Gorgias 
was  eristic,  and  designed  only  for  the  refutation  of  the 
Sophists  and  sophistical  teachers  of  rhetoric  (/fwf.  Or. 
ii,  15).  The  dialectics  of  Plato  thus  embraced  every- 
thing connected  with  the  discovery,  determination,  and 
communication  of  truth,  in  its  subjective  aspect.  Bat 
it  win  be  remembered  there  was,  in  addition  to  the 
truth  of  knowing,  the  truth  of  being  also;  and  this 
forms  the  second  part  of  the  Platonic  philosophy. 

IL  Theoretical^  Contemplative^  or  Phyeuxd  PhilosO' 
phjf' — ^Thb  grand  division  of  Platonic  speculation  is 
di^bttted  into  three  branches:  Theology,  Physics 
Proper,  and  Mathematics,  which  is  a  sort  of  appendix 
to  the  other  two.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  term 
Physics  is  employed  in  a  very  wide  and  unrestricted 
s^ue,  to  indade  not  merely  nature,  but  everything  ex- 
trinsic to  the  intellectual  operations  and  the  ethical 
conduct  of  man.  It  is  contradistinguished  from  dia- 
lectics by  embracing  the  real  constitution  of  things, 
while  the  latter  is  confined  to  their  mental  apprehen- 
■00  and  exposition.  It  is  contrasted  with  ethics,  as  it 
is  concerned  with  essential  being,  while  the  latter  deals 
only  with  human  action.  The  division  is  made  in  the 
Phado  (li,  p.  108;  comp.  D«  Jiep.  ii,  19,  p.  881).  It 
is  fiirther  to  be  observed  that  the  Platonic  doctrines 
•re  rarely  conveyed  in  explicit  propositions,  but  must 
be  gathered  from  fragmentary  statements,  from  inci- 
dental cxpreseions,  from  poetic  fancies,  and  from  the 


general  tenor  of  discussion.  In  the  PAcsdb,  Plato  ex- 
plains the  utter  abnegation  of  physical  inquiries  by 
Socrates.  In  the  opening  of  the  TVnaatw,  he  announces 
the  impossibility  of  giving  anything  more  than  a  pla»- 
sible  account  (fiieurec  \oyoi)  of  things  beoominff^  and 
not  permanent  (vid.  Ariston.  ap.  Stob.  Ixxx,  §  7).  Rec- 
ognising, then,  the  difilculties  and  the  uncertainties 
due  to  the  character  of  the  procedure  and  the  pre- 
sumed complexion  of  the  subject,  we  continue  to  note 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Platonic  philosophy. 

1.  Theoloffy. — **  In  the  beginning  the  world  was  with- 
out form."  The  universal  chaos  was  reduced  to  order 
by  the  Supreme  and  Intelligent  Cause,  who  framed  the 
creation  in  accordance  with  the  perfect  and  eternal  pat- 
terns ever  present  to  the  divine  mind.  It  is  the  best 
of  all  generated  existences,  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds,  because  it  was  fashioned  by  the  Highest  Good- 
ness and  Wisdom  working  afUr  the  absolutely  perfect 
models,  or  ideat  (^Ttmave,  p.  28).  It  was  not  made, 
however,  out  of  nothing,  but  out  of  eternally  existing 
matter.  Being  formed  out  of  matter,  it  is  not  free  from 
grave  blemishes  and  defects,  which  are  dne  to  the  in- 
herent stubbornness  and  ineradicable  perversity  of  mat- 
ter. God  and  formless  matter  are  thus  the  two  con- 
curring bttt  antagonistic  causes  of  the  universe.  By 
matter  is  understood  something  very  different  from  the 
palpable  substance  or  body  which  is  habitually  con- 
templated under  that  name — something  totally  different 
also  from  anything  that  we  can  conceive.  It  is  that 
remnant  or  substratum  of  body  which  subsists  after 
every  cognizable  property  of  body  has  been  removed 
(TimeeuSf  p.  61 ;  comp.  Porph.  Senient.  xx ;  PloUn.  f  a- 
nead,  ii,  4 ;  Berkeley,  Suig,  §  817).  By  ascribing  to 
God  the  creation  of  the  Cosmos  out  of  unformed  matter, 
Plato  avoids  the  heresy  of  pantheism.  Still  he  in- 
dulges in  fantasies  which  readily  lead  to  it.  From  the 
nature  of  matter  as  co-eternal  with  the  Divine  Intelli- 
gence, and  from  its  reloctation  in  yielding  to  the  cre- 
ative energy,  originate  the  necessary  existence  and. the 
inevitable  presence  of  evil  in  all  created  things  (rAe- 
(s/ef.  p.  176).  The  antagonism  of  noatter  suggested  the 
presence  of  subtle  aptitudes  and  occult  qualities.  We 
are  thus  brought  within  the  range  of  hypotheses  sim- 
ilar to  those  which  underlie  the  recent  theories  of  Dar- 
win, Spencer,  and  Huxley. 

Matter  was  the  relatively  passive  ingredient  in  the 
process  of  creation.  The  active  power  was  the  Supreme 
Intelligence,  or  Highest  Good,  whom  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  apprehend,  and  impossible  to  declare  (r«- 
mcBue,  p.  29).  He  is  the  efllicient  cause  of  all  things ; 
the  fountain  of  all  pure,  spiritual,  perfect,  and  self-sup- 
porting existences;  the  founder  and  ultimate  fabricator 
of  everything.  He  is  incorporeal  reason,  self-existent, 
eternally  the  same,  without  beginning,  without  end,  hav- 
ing no  affinity  with  things  of  sense,  and  apprehensible 
only  by  the  pure  intellecL  He  is  all-wise,  all-seeing, 
all-foreseeing,  all-mighty,  except  so  far  as  restricted  by 
the  intractability  of  matter.  He  has  absolute  freedom 
of  will,  is  supremely  good,  and,  being  good,  is  void  of 
envy  and  malevolence.  Hei^ce  everything  made  by 
him  is  good,  so  far  as  the  repugnance  of  matter  will 
permiL  He  framed  the  world  in  all  possible  excellence 
after  the  eternal  image  in  his  own  mind.  This  uncre- 
ated and  unbeginning  idea  of  the  universe  {XoyoQ  or 
XoytafiOQ  Tov  B£0&)  has  been  regarded  as  a  third  co- 
eternal  principle.  This  exemplar  included  the  patterns 
or  idecu  of  all  created  things;  everything  in  the  sen- 
sible universe  being  fashioned  according  to  its  corre- 
sponding type  in  the  intelligible  universe,  or  world  of 
ideas.  The  doctrine  seems  to  have  been  deduced  from 
Pythagoras,  but  was  applied  by  Plato  in  his  own  man- 
ner; and  never  more  beautifully  nor  more  character- 
istically than  in  his  celebrated  fancy  of  a  cave  where 
all  that  men  saw  or  heard  consisted  of  shadows  and 
echoes  (/>«  Bep.  vii,  p.  514-619).  The  imperfect  things 
of  earth  were  thus  the  obscure,  fleeting  images  of  the 
perfect  forms  of  the  divine  contemplation.     It  is  un- 
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certain  whether  Plato  attributed  to  these  ideas  a  sub- 
stantive existence  of  their  own,  separate  from  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  divine  mind,  or  supposed  them  to  be 
simply  the  immanent,  changeless  thoughts  of  the  God- 
liead.  Yet,  though  God  b  distinctly  and  habitually 
acknowledged  as  the  father  and  creator  of  all  things, 
all  things  were  not  directly  framed  and  regulated  by 
the  Supreme  Divinity.  For  the  government  of  the 
sensible  universe  he  created  a  subordinate  deity,  and 
placed  it  in  the  material  creation  {Timatu,  p.  84).  This 
guiding  spirit,  or  Demiurgus,  was  a  mixture  of  the  ideal 
and  of  the  material,  of  die  one  and  of  the  fnamf,  that, 
being  intermediate,  it  might  communicate  with  both. 
This  was  the  Anima  Afundij  which  assumed  such  prom- 
inence in  the  theological  and  physical  speculations  of 
the  Stoics.  It  maintained  the  regular  operations  of 
the  laws  of  temporal  change,  and  by  its  plastic  energy 
moulded  into  appropriate  forms  all  the  multitudinous 
manifestations  of  transitory  being  (jd  yiyvvfuvop) 
(jOratylue,  p.  53). 

The  soul  of  the  universe  was  not  the  sole  created 
divinity.  Divine  spirits  were  apportioned  to  the  earth, 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  to  govern  their  developments  and 
to  preside  over  their  motions  (JDe  Legg,  p.  899).  Hosts 
of  still  inferior  deities  were  assigned  to  other  appro- 
priate functions.  Thus,  with  a  fine  and  half-suppressed 
irony,  provuiou  was  made  for  the  national  gods,  and 
for  the  30,000  unnamed  divinities  attested  by  Hesiod. 
To  these  deities,  each  in  his  due  place  in  the  vast  hie- 
rarchy, was  ascribed  the  duty  of  forming  men,  animals 
of  lower  order,  plants,  etc,  and  of  watching  over  them. 
In  the  subordinate  ranks  of  the  celestial  army  were  a 
countless  multitude  of  sprites,  who  were  cousin-german 
to  the  sylphs,  gnomes,  fairies,  and  other  tribes  of  ''little 
people,"  and  to  whom  immortality  was  denied. 

2.  Phyna  Proper, — The  second  branch  of  contem- 
plative philosophy  is  occupied  with  the  consideration 
of  the  order  of  nature  as  the  product  of  the  acta  of  crea- 
tion. Nothing  exists  or  arises  without  cause.  Hence 
proceeded  the  Aristotelian  maxim  vere  tdre  est  scire 
per  cautas;  for  the  cause  affords  the  ratio  essendi,  or 
explanation  of  the  existence  of  the  object  investigated. 
As  the  universe,  or  orderly  Cosmos,  had  li  producing 
cause,  it  was  created  in  time.  It  was  generated  or 
brought  into  being,  and  was  therefore  subject  to  sensible 
perception.  It  was  consequently  corporeiEd,  visible,  and 
ungible.  It  could  not  be  visible  except  through  the 
presence  of  fire,  nor  tangible  without  the  presence  of 
earth.  An  intermediate  bond  is  needed  to  link  two 
things  together,  and  the  fairest  of  bonds  is  a  mean  pro- 
|x>rtion.  Thus,  as  fire  is  to  air,  so  is  air  to  water;  and 
as  air  is  to  water,  so  is  water  to  earth.  Here  are  the 
four  elements,  corresponding  to  the  mystical  tetrad  of 
the  Pythagoreans.  They  were  held  together  in  their 
several  combinations  by  the  attraction  of  love.  The 
whole  theory  is  largely  Pytlu^^orean,  and  blends  itself 
with  the  Pythagorean  imaginations  about  the  secret 
virtues  of  numbers.  The  universe  is  an  animated  whole, 
composed  of  perfect  parts,  and  exempt  from  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age  and  of  disease  {Tinueus,  p.  35).  A  spherical 
ligure  aud  orbicular  motion  arc  given  to  it  and  its  chief 
components  because  a  circle  is  the  most  perfect  of  fig- 
ures, is  least  liable  to  injury  and  obstruction,  returns 
upon  itself,  and  thus  promises  the  greatest  duration  to 
the  vast  living  organism  in  which  all  things  temporal 
are  contained.  As  the  universe  had  a  spherical  form 
and  a  circular  motion  conferred  upon  it,  each  of  the  ele- 
ments had  its  own  appropriate  figure.  Earth  was  cu- 
bical, fire  pyramidal,  air  octahe<b-al,  and  water  eicosi- 
hedral,  or  twenty-sided.  These  were  combined  in  apt 
proportions,  and  all  things  were  ordered  *'  by  measure^ 
by  number,  and  by  weight.** 

The  details  of  the  cosmogony  must  be  omitted.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  earth  and  the  seven  moving 
lights  of  heaven  were  ananged  in  concentric  spheres,  at 
harmonic  intervals,  around  a  mighty  spindle  resting 
on  the  knees  of  Necessity ;  aud  that  their  revolutions 


propagated  along  the  great  axis  '^the  music  of  the 
spheres"  to  the  earth,  which  was  the  fixed  and  middle 
orb  (De  Rep,  x,  p.  617).  The  earth  was  occupied  by  ani- 
mals and  other  things  created  by  the  subordinate  demi- 
urgi,  to  whom  was  also  intrusted  the  creation  of  man. 
But  man,  as  the  noblest  of  animals,  was  not  left  wholly 
to  their  handiwork.  Immortal  souls,  numerous  as  the 
stars,  were  supplied  by  the  Supreme  Intelligence,  to  be 
provided  with  terrestrial  bodies.  These  souls  were  nei- 
ther emanations  nor  spirations,  but  true  creat  ions.  They 
were  to  guide  and  govern  the  material  vessels  in  which 
they  should  be  confined,  as  the  superior  spirits  guided 
and  governed  the  worlds  which  they  controlled.  The 
matter  with  which  they  were  united  exposed  them  to 
contamination,  to  failure,  and  to  sin.  From  the  strug- 
gle "  within  the  union"  results  moral  evil,  or  disobe- 
dience to  the  laws  of  ideal  perfection,  which  are  in  con- 
formity with  the  purposes  of  God.  In  their  earthly 
condition,  human  souls  were  subjected  to  the  general 
laws  of  the  universe,  but  were  endowed  with  an  unde- 
fined freedom  of  will  through  their  heavenly  constitu- 
tion. Happiness  resulted  from  obedience  to  the  impulses 
of  the  better  nature,  and  to  the  order  and  economy  of 
the  intelligible  world. 

It  would  take  too  much  space,  and  prove  too  tedious, 
to  enter  into  the  physiology  propounded  by  Plato ;  and 
nothing  could  be  gained  from  the  presentation  of  his 
views  but  the  exhibition  of  Platonic  fantasy.  We  pass 
to  the  third  part,  or  appendix,  which  was  intended  to 
ser\'e  at  once  as  a  discipline  and  as  an  instrument. 

3.  Mathematics, — ^The  importance  attached  by  Plato 
to  mathematical  science  is  familiar  to  every  student, 
and  is  illustrated  by  the  inscription  supposed  to  have 
been  placed  over  the  entrance  to  the  Academy : 

The  commendations  bestowed  by  him  on  this  branch 
of  learning  (^De  Hep,  vii,  p.  522)  may  be  compared  with 
the  similar  eulogies  of  Roger  Bacon  (Opus  Majus,  pt. 
iv)  in  an  age  of  somewhat  analogous  speculative  devel- 
opment, and  of  Francis  Bacon  (De  A  ug.  Set.  iii,  vi;  £f- 
sags,  I),  They  may  aUo  be  contrasted  with  the  views 
presented  in  the  diatribe  of  Sir  William  Hamilton. 

Under  the  head  of  mathematics  were  included,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Pythagorean  practice,  and  with  the 
general  conception  of  antiquity,  arithmetic,  geometry, 
astronomy,  and  music 

III.  Practical  Philosophy. — Plato's  practical  philoso- 
phy was  in  many  respects  consentaneous  with  his  phys- 
ics, or  theory  of  nature.  It  would  not  be  correct  to  say 
that  it  was  founded  upon  it,  for  this  would  be  inconsist- 
ent with  the  position  that  there  was  no  orderiy,  con- 
secutive, or  concatenated  development  of  the  Platonic 
doctrine  in  the  mind  of  its  author.  There  is  close  cor- 
respondence in  parts  between  Plato's  physical  and  prac- 
tical philosophy,  but  in  others  much  separation  and  in- 
dependence. The  agreement  must  therefore  be  ascribed 
to  the  consonance  of  the  developments  of  the  same  mind 
in  different  directions,  rather  than  to  intentional  cohe- 
rence between  successive  applications  of  doctrine.  The 
practical  philosophy  of  Plato  falls  under  two  heads, 
Ethics  and  Politics. 

1.  Ethics. — Moral  questions  occupy  the  largest  part 
of  the  Platonic  writings;  but  they  are  treated  in  the 
Socratic  manner,  by  question  and  answer,  and  are  thus 
proposed  in  diffuse  and  disconnected  fragments.  Plato's 
aims,  his  leading  tenets,  and  his  modes  of  explication 
are  derived  from  Socrates;  but  his  discussions,  so  far  as 
may  be  conjectured,  are  conducted  in  a  much  broader 
spirit  and  loflier  strain.  He  includes  also  within  the 
domain  of  ethics  much  that  would  now  be  referred  to 
theology. 

As  in  the  physics  everything  is  traced  back  to  the 
First  Intelligence,  the  Divine  Creator,  so  in  the  ethica 
everything  is  referred  ultimately  to  the  perfect  and  be- 
neficent character  of  God.  The  good  is  the  summit  of 
all  conceivable  things.    God  is  absolute  goodness.    The 
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rapreme  good  of  man  (wmmMm  homtm)  is  the  knowledge 
ind  imiuition  of  God,  and  approximation  thereby  to  the 
dirine  nature.    *'Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  an  your 
Father  is  perfect."    Everything  is  good  and  beautiful 
so  Ar  as  it  proceeds  from  God,  retains  the  impress  of  its 
dirine  origimil,  and  possesses  the  characteristics  of  the 
pure  archetypal  idms  of  moral  perfection.     '^  Every 
good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is  from  above,  and 
Cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  lights,  in  whom  is  no 
variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning."     Ordinary 
blessings  or  advantages  in  popular  estimation,  such  as 
health,  strength,  high  birth,  riches,  renown,  honors,  are 
good  only  in  conjunction  with  virtue;  otherwise  they 
are  evil' (Pratag.  p.  851-^53).     The  honorable  (the 
fight)  alone  is  good  (AldbUuL  i,  116).    This  is  contin- 
ually and  strenuously  asserted  in  opposition  to  the  gen- 
eral practice  and  current  sentiment  among  the  contem- 
poraneous Greeks.     Virtue  is  lovely  in  itself,  and  to  be 
loved  irrespective  of  its  rewards.     Being  of  heavenly 
origin,  the  best  reproduction  of  the  divine  ideaSf  and 
approximating  to  the  divine  nature,  it  is  itself  divine. 
Being  divine,  it  is  not  an  art  that  can  be  taught,  but 
must  be  divinely  communicated  {Eutkydem,  p.  282). 
Goodness  can  be  acquired  only  by  the  influx  and  in- 
working  of  the  Good. 

The  object  of  all  knowledge,  and  it  should  be  the  ob- 
ject of  all  effort,  is  assimilation  to  the  highest  good — 
that  is,  to  God.  This  assimilation  consists  in  the  habit 
and  practice  of  wisdom,  fortitude,  temperance,  justice, 
and  holiness  (Theaiet.  p.  176;  De  Legg,  iv,  716).  The 
first  stage  of  this  approximation  is  liidaifiovia,  usually 
translated  happiness,  but  which  implies  good  disposi- 
tions, and  a  conscience  tranquil,  innocent,  and  void  of 
offence  towards  God  and  towards  man  (jGorg,  p.  470; 
Sywipos.  p.  188).  The  Critias  breaks  oft  unfinished  just 
at  the  opening  of  a  full  discussion  of  the  conditions  of  a 
happy  life.  The  word  is  also  used  for  the  future  beati- 
tude which  it  anticipates.  The  requirements  for  such 
bliss  correspond,  as  nearly  ta  a  pagan  dream  can  agree 
with  revelation,  to  the  Scripture  rule  "'  to  do  justly,  to 
bve  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  God.*^ 

As  has  been  observed,  the  body  was  regarded  as  a 
prison,  because  composed  of  malignant  matter.  Hence 
humanity  was  miserable  by  congenital  constitution. 
The  progresa  towanis  virtue  and  holiness  was  to  be 
achieved  by  the  subjugation  of  material  antagonisms, 
by  the  renunciation  of  worldly  aims  and  temptations, 
and  by  the  purgation  of  mind  and  heart  from  sensual 
appetites  and  corporeal  satisfactions  {De  Rep,  vii,  p.  515). 
There  is  here  a  pronounced  tendency  in  the  direction 
of  Oriental  asceticism.  There  is  much  also  that  in- 
clines towards  the  pessimism  of  Schopenhauer,  but  it  is 
wrought  out  to  a  very  different  issue.  These  tendencies 
readily  explain  the  growth  of  the  Neo-Platonic  reveries 
which  may  always  be  detected  in  the  egg  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Plato  himself.  How  far  such  results  may  be 
due  to  the  difficulty  of  framing  abstract  conceptions  at 
the  commencement  of  ethical  inquiry,  and  to  the  at- 
tendant difficulty  of  clothing  such  conceptions  in  precise 
terms  before  a  philosophical  Uinguage  had  been  invented, 
it  would  be  hazardous  to  say.  Plato  may  have  simply 
designed,  in  a  blind,  heathen,  tentative  way,  to  prescribe 
**the  purification  of  the  flesh,*^  and  ^  the  overcoming  of 
the  world,**  and  *^  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God." 

The  morality  of  Plato  was  much  higher  in  aim  and 
sentiment  than  it  was  possible  to  be  in  its  expression, 
yet  in  many  single  precepts  it  uses  nearly  the  language 
of  revealed  truth.  It  habitually  insists  upon  the  charms 
of  virtue  and  "  the  beauty  of  holiness;"  and  in  the  de- 
lineation of  the  several  virtues,  which  he  represents  as 
indiasolnbly  connected  {Ckarmidts^  p.  161),  and  at  times 
as  united  in  one,  he  maintains  an  uncompromising  ele- 
vation of  view.  His  illustrations,  indeed,  are  often 
tainted  with  the  prevalent  vices  of  his  age  and  country. 
Thus,  in  tre-ntinc;  of  the  passions,  he  is  led  by  his  rich 
and  mythical  fancy  into  hypothetical  explanations, 
which  have  been  very  easily  abused,  and  which  are  re- 


pulsive in  their  original  proposition.  We  refer  to  his 
comments  on  friendship  and  love.  Friendship,  or  at- 
traction, is  ascribed  even  to  the  particles  of  matter;  and 
the  like  proclivities  are  bestowed  upon  primordial  souls, 
like  is  attracted  to  like,  and  hence  arises  friendship. 
Souls  of  similar  nature  aro  drawn  towards  each  other 
by  the  instinct  of  resemblance  resulting  from  preadap- 
tation. The  attraction  proceeding  from  conformity  in 
their  pure  state  exercises  its  due  influence  only  between 
spirits  retaining  in  some  measure  their  primordial  pu- 
rity. Hence  true  friendship  can  exist  only  between 
the  good  (Aysif.  p.  214). 

Love  is  a  species  of  friendship,  or  friendship  in  its 
highest  intensity.  It  is  of  three  orders:  sensual,  ani- 
mal, or  bestial ;  honorable,  having  regard  to  psychical 
virtues ;  and  mixed,  which  unites  the  characteristics  of 
both  (iSyn^poc  p.  201).  Love,  in  its  two  forms  of  heav- 
enly and  earthly,  ^  half  beast,  half  deity,"  appears  in 
Plato  in  many  ambiguous  and  Protean  shapes,  rising 
from  the  coarsest  pagan  sensualism  to  the  purett  aspi- 
rations for  the  beautiful  and  the  good.  But  the  dia- 
logue in  which,  its  nature  is  chiefly  discussed  is  so  tan- 
talizing, shifting,  and  bewildering — it  is  woven  with 
threads  of  such  changing  and  returning  hues — ^that  it 
furnishes  treacherous  foundation  for  any  dogmatic  con- 
clusions. 

2.  PMieal  Philoaopky,  —  The  two  most  extensive 
and  elaborate  of  Plato*B  treatises  are  devoted  to  political 
questions.  Of  these,  the  RejmUic  is  the  most  complete 
and  characteristic  triumph  of  his  genius.  The  Imw»  is 
in  a  rough  and  unfinished  state,  and  has  often  been  ex- 
cluded from  his  works.  In  narrating  the  life  of  Plato, 
his  predilections  for  political  life,  his  early  and  unsuc- 
cessful intervention  in  Athenian  affairs,  his  political 
expeditions  to  Sicily,  and  his  consultation  in  matters 
of  state  by  princes  and  states,  were  duly  commemorated. 
The  contemplative  habits  of  his  mind,  his  eager  fancy, 
his  tone,  his  temperament,  his  associations,  his  heredi- 
tary tastes,  his  party  proclivities,  all  unfitted  him  for 
success  in  actual  politics;  and  from  every  effort  to  en- 
gage in  them  he  retired  discomfited  and  disappointed. 
The  more  congenial  domain  of  speculation  was  still 
open  to  him.  He  might  organize  a  state,  regulate  its 
citizens,  and  determine  their  duties,  in  the  vast  realm 
of  fancy,  with  none  to  make  him  afraid  of  either  failure 
or  obstruction.  He  might  look  forward  to  the  ultimate 
adoption  of- his  projects  or  his  principles  in  some  hap- 
pier time,  when  philosophera  had  become  rulers,  or 
when  rulera  had  become  philosophers,  and  when  later 
generations,  instructed  by  his  lessons,  might  give  real- 
ity to  his  dreams  {De  Jjegg,  v.  739).  In  strange  modes, 
and  in  unrecognised  forms,  his  visions  have  been  par- 
tially accomplbhed. 

The  Republic  and  the  Laws  differ  greatly  in  tone  and 
dogma,  as  well  as  in  execution,  but  the}'  aro  intimately 
connected.  They  are  diverse  and  consecutive  presen- 
tations of  the  same  general  design.  The  Republic  is 
the  ideal  state,  thft  Laws  the  concrete  state.  The  Re- 
public is  the  dream  of  a  Utopian  constitution,  the  Laws 
the  proposition  of  a  frame  of  government  adapted  to  the 
weaknesses  and  recalcitration  of  an  Hellenic  people. 
Everything  in  the  one  is  suited  to  an  impossible  condi- 
tion of  things ;  everything  in  the  other  is  reduced  to 
the  proportions  and  capacities  of  actual  human  society. 
In  the  one  the  state  is  conformed  to  the  abstract  idea  of 
justice, as  it  was  conceived  by  Plato;  in  the  other,  jus- 
tice is  put  into  action,  weighted  down  with  human  prej- 
udices and  passions,  and  conformed  to  the  nature  of  the 
Greeks.  These  distinctions  roust  be  regarded  in  order 
to  prevent  exaggeration  of  Plato's  offences  against  mo- 
rality and  good-sense.  We  sympathize  with  the  strong 
censure  of  the  Republic  expressed  by  Mitchell  in  his 
AritU^htmeSf  but  we  see  that  what  is  most  repugnant 
may  be  only  an  ingenious  imagination  to  symbolize 
pure  abstract  doctrine.  It  is  not  surprising  that  much 
perplexity  should  exist  in  regard  to  the  Republic  Its 
double  title  produces  confusion.    Its  inscription,  or  su- 
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peiBcription,  is,  O/PoHHa,  or  conceminff  the  Just,  The 
second  epigraph  may  have  been  formally  the  addition 
of  Thrasyllns,  but  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  text  itself  (De 
Bep,  ii,  p.  368 ;  comp.  iv,  p.  434).  Many  critics  of  great 
name,  and  especially  the  ancients,  have  held  it  to  be  a 
theoretical  constitution  of  the  state.  Others,  of  not  in- 
ferior reputation,  among  the  modems,  have  considered 
it  as  simply  an  investigation  into  the  nature  of  justice, 
illustrated  by  the  state,  because  the  state  exhibits  the 
characteristics  of  justice  in  a  completer  form  and  on  a 
larger  scale  than  the  individual  cDuld  do.  Stallbanm, 
in  his  Prolegomena,  amys  the  arguments  adduced  in 
favor  of  either  opinion,  and  concludes  that  Plato's  de- 
sign was  to  portray  the  image  of  a  perfect  and  happy 
life,  by  prescribing  the  offices  of  man  in  his  public  and 
private  relations  (p.  xviii,  xix). 

We  are  not  disposed  to  deny  this  conclusion,  which 
substantially  reconciles  the  previous  contradictions;  but 
we  think  there  is  something  more  than  this.  The 
ideal,  the  absolute,  the  perfect,  was  always  present  to 
the  mind  of  Plato:  the  whole  tenor  of  his  philosophy 
precluded  him  from  resting  in  the  actual.  But  his  per- 
sonal and  philosophical  career  urged  him  also  to  regard 
with  most  earnestness  the  amelioration  of  the  moral  and 
political  condition  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  their  political  through  the  rectification  of  their 
moral  state.  To  a  Greek  the  state  was  everything, 
the  individual  being  merely  a  fragment  or  constituent 
atom  of  the  state.  The  life  of  the  citizen  was  absorbed 
in  the  state;  the  life  of  the  state  was  reflected  in  the 
life  of  the  citizen — was,  indeed,  imposed  on  him.  Ac- 
cording to  Greek  ideas,  the  just  man  could  not  develop 
his  virtues  except  in  a  just  state;  and  the  just  state 
could  not  subsist  except  through  just  citizens— just 
either  by  native  constitution  or  by  compulsion,  or  by 
both.  Education  and  discipline  would  be  demanded  to 
produce  just  rulers  and  just  subjects.  The  investiga- 
tion of  the  nature  of  justice  would  accordingly  require 
the  determination  of  the  form  and  conditions  of  a  justly 
oiganized  community  (Jowett,  PlcUOf  iv,  5) ;  the  delin- 
eation of  the  just  state  would  be  blended  with  that  of 
the  just  man — and  the  conclusions  resulting  from  the 
whole  inquiry  would  furnish  an  earthly  image  of  the 
Greek  City  of  God  (yfjc  ye  otfSafiov  oifiat  airriiiv  tivatf 
Be  Rep,  ix,  p.  592).  Indistinct  and  fragmentary  as  is  Pla- 
tens doctrine,  it  would  have  been  left  much  more  form- 
less and  unsatisfactory  without  the  fancies  and  dreams 
and  political  precepts  contained  in  the  Statesman,  Re- 
pnblic,  and  Laws.  They  furnish  the  unjointed  outlines 
of  the  complete  design  for  whose  construction  all  the 
rest  was  intended. 

According  to  Plato's  notion,  justice  or  righteousness 
is  the  object  and  essence  of  healthy  political  organiza- 
tion, and  he  consequently  inquires  in  the  Republic  into 
its  nature,  and  the  best  mode  of  its  realization  in  the 
state.  Of  course  he  cannot  free  himself  from  Hellenic 
preoccupations.  Of  course  his  reactionary  tendencies 
and  his  oligarchical  proclivities  produced  a  constant 
recoil  from  the  democratic  license  of  his  Athenian  con- 
temporaries towards  the  spirit  of  antique  usage  and  the 
imitation  of  Spartan  institutions.  Even  in  bis  wildest 
vagaries  there  appears  a  disposition  to  employ  supposed 
traditionary  practices.  He  insists  upon  the  strict  sub- 
ordination of  ranks;  he  even  petrifies  his  classes  of  citi- 
zens into  castes.  He  does  not  rigorously  conjoin  every 
one  to  his  class,  but  accords  advancement  to  those  of 
eminent  ability  —  la  carriere  ouverie  aux  takns.  He 
restricts  the  government  to  the  few  (raXoirayadoO ;  the 
masses  he  converts  almost  into  serfs — **  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water,"  etc.  There  are  two  great  classes 
of  freemen,  the  guardians  of  the  state  and  the  craftsmen 
(/>e  Rep,  iii,  p.  4 1 4, 4 15) .  The  guardians  are  themselves 
divided  into  two  orders,  the  rulers  and  the  auxiliaries. 
The  rulers  are  selected,  by  successive  examinations  till 
their  thirtieth  year,  from  the  body  of  guardians,  who 
are  diligently  trained  and  educated  from  their  birth. 
The  training  and  the  selection  have  some  agreement 


with  the  Chinese  prulioes,  with  English  competitive 
examinations,  and  still  more  with  the  regulation  of  the 
Ottoman  Janizaries.  There  is  also  a  considerable  degree 
of  correspondence  between  the  Platonic  organization  and 
Comte's  constitution  of  the  Positive  Society. 

The  body  of  the  guardians  or  auxiliaries  is  employed 
as  the  military  force  to  repress  internal  disorders  and  to 
repel  external  danger.  The  rulers  are  the  supervisors 
of  the  community,  and  are  to  govern  it  with  a  view  to 
the  greatest  happiness  of  all  (i>e  Rep,  iv,  p.  240).  The 
auxiliaries  are  to  live  and  to  conduct  diemsdves  so 
as  to  cherish  and  protect  the  whole  commonwealth. 
"None  of  them  should  have  any  property  beyond  what 
is  absolutely  necessary;  neither  should  they  have  a 
private  bouse,  with  bars  and  bolts,  closed  against  any 
one  who  has  a  mind  to  enter;  their  provisions  should 
be  only  such  as  are  required  by  trained  warriors,  who 
are  men  of  temperance  and  courage ;  their  agreement  is 
to  receive  from  the  citizens  a  fixed  rate  of  pay,  enough 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  year  and  no  more,  and  they 
will  have  common  meals  and  live  together,  like  soldiers 
in  a  camp.  .  . .  They  alone  of  all  the  citizens  may  not 
touch  or  handle  silver  or  gold,  or  be  under  the  same 
roof  with  them,  or  wear  them,  or  drink  from  them.  And 
this  will  be  their  salvation  and  the  salvation  of  the 
state"  {Rep,  Jowett's  translation,  ii,  242).  There  is  here 
the  union  of  Spartan  institutions  and  Pythagorean  or- 
ganization with  the  theoretical  devices  of  Plato.  Th^re 
is  also  an  anticipation  of  the  standing  armies  of  modem 
states. 

With  the  details  of  the  education  of  the  superior 
class,  and  with  the  appreciation  of  different  branches  of 
instruction,  we  cannot  occupy  ourselves  further  than  to 
mention  that  it  is  in  this  connection  he  censures  the 
poets,  and  excludes  Homer  and  the  Tragedians  from  the 
ideal  state  as  blasphemers  against  the  gods.  We  pass 
over  the  criticism  of  the  various  forms  of  government, 
important  as  this  criticism  is  for  political  philosophy  in 
genera],  and  for  the  estimation  of  Plato's  doctrine  and 
its  relation  to  Hellenic  systems.  We  cannot,  however, 
omit  all  notice  of  the  measures  by  which  he  endeavors 
to  maintain  the  unselfish  devotion  of  the  dominant  or- 
der. He  leaves  the  laboring  masses  almost  entirely  out 
of  sight.  They  are  to  be  protected  in  their  persons, 
rights,  and  industry ;  and  they  are  to  be  guided  in  the 
proper  course.  Further  than  this  there  is  little  concern 
for  them.  They  work  in  their  way  for  the  state,  as 
their  superiors  live  and  work  also  for  the  state,  which  ia 
everything  to  the  legislator.  There  was  reason  in  the 
interruption  of  Adimantus  that  "the  citizens  were 
made  miserable,"  if  the  temporal  comfort  of  the  citizen, 
and  not  the  theoretical  elevation  of  that  hypothetical 
unit,  the  state,  is  taken  into  consideration. 

To  guard  against  jealousies,  rivalries,  discords,  which 
might  endanger  or  min  the  public  welfare  and  the  po- 
litical constitution,  the  equality  of  the  sexes,  the  com- 
munity of  women  and  the  community  of  property  are 
prescribed,  and  this  community  is  still  insisted  on  in 
the  Laws.  Plato  seems  to  have  held  with  the  Persian 
impostor,  Mezdah,  in  the  reign  of  Khosra  Kobad,  that 
feuds,  quarrels,  and  animosities  arise  mainly  from  the 
possession  of  wealth  and  women  in  severalty.  The  de- 
lusions of  modem  socialism  and  radicalism  are  antici- 
pated. The  shadowy  character  of  Plato's  proposed  ar- 
rangements is  some  palliation  for  their  entertainment. 
They  are  evidently  devised  as  modes  of  discipline  and 
preparation,  or  as  means  for  the  prevention  of  disorder. 
They  are  acknowledged  to  be  unsnited  to  men  as  men 
now  are,  and  may  be  taken  as  the  prefignration  of  what 
men  might  be  under  other  conditions,  in  a  blessed  state 
in  which  there  should  be  neither  gold  nor  silver,  nor 
marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage. 

For  the  dose  correspondence  in  aim  between  the 
dreams  of  Plato  and  the  revelations  of  Scripture,  and 
between  the  devices  of  Plato  and  the  projects  of  modem 
Communists  and  Socialists,  we  have  no  satisfactory  ex- 
planation.   The  cultivated  intelligence,  the  active  im- 
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aginttion,  the  varied  experience,  the  general  immoral- 
ity, and  the  painful  diaquietude  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
4th  oentnzy  before  Christ  may  account  for  much,  but 
it  will  not  interpret  all.  We  leave  the  enigma  as  one 
of  the  mysterious  problems  presented  by  the  career  of 
humanity.  There  is  surely  no  more  marvellous  approx- 
imation to  revealed  truth  than  in  the  exposition  of  the 
Supreme  Good,  and  of  its  child  or  offspring,  which  is 
described  (De  Rep.  vi,  p.  506)  in  terms  that  recall  the 
delineation  of  wisdom  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom* 

"  Vnpor  eBt  enlm  virtotls  Del,  et  emnnatlo  quaedam  est 
clarftatls  Dei  slncera;  et  Ideo  nihil  Inqnloatum  In  earn 
incarriL 

**CAudor  est  enlm  Incfs  leternc,  et  speculum  sine  ma- 
cula Dei  miOestatis  et  irongo  bonltatls  iillns. 

"Bet  enlm  haec  speciosiur  sole  et  super  omnem  dlspoei- 
tionem  stellamm,  Inci  comparata  inrenitur  prior.** 

Do  not  such  sublime  anticipations  consort  well  with  the 
conclusion  of  the  Republic,  which  increases  our  wonder, 
but  at  the  same  time  justifies  our  reverential  compari- 
sons! 

**And  thus,  Glancon,  the  tale  has  been  saved  and  has 
not  perished,  and  may  bo  our  salvation  If  we  are  obedient 
to  tne  word  spoken ;  and  we  shall  pass  safeW  over  the 
water  of  Forgetfnluess,  and  our  soul  will  not  oe  defiled. 
Wherefore  mj  counsel  is  that  we  hold  fast  to  the  heav- 
enly way,  and  follow  after  Justice  and  virtue  always,  con- 
sidering that  the  soul  is  Immortal,  and  able  to  endure  ev- 
ery sort  of  good  and  every  sort  of  evil.  Thus  shall  we  live 
dear  to  one  another  and  to  the  gods,  both  while  remain- 
ing here  and  when,  like  conquerors  In  the  games  who  go 
round  to  gather  ^fts,  we  receive  our  reward.  And  it 
shall  be  well  with  us  both  in  this  life  and  In  the  pilgrim- 
age of  a  thonsand  years  which  we  hnve  been  reciting." 

We  have  now  at  some  length,  yet  all  too  briefly, 
reviewed  the  philosophy  attributed  to  Plato  and  dedu- 
cible  from  his  writings.  We  have  omitted  nearly  ev- 
erything in  the  way  of  detail,  and  have  attempted  the 
survey  from  an  elevated  vantage-ground,  where  only 
the  broad  liaes  are  apparent,  and  where  the  asperities 
and  discords  of  the  landscape  disappear.  It  may  now 
be  manifest,  we  think,  how  and  why  Plato  haa  always 
exercised  such  fascination  on  pure  natures,  and  has  so 
largely  and  so  enduringly  stimulated  the  speculation 
and  ennobled  the  thought  of  the  xvorld. 

Literature^ — See  the  observations  made  and  the  works 
specified  under  the  article  PLATa  Comp.  also  Tulloch, 
Rat,  TkeoL  in  England,  vols,  i  and  ii  (Lond.  1872, 8vo) ; 
Lecky,  Uiat,  cf  Rationalism,  and  his  European  MoraUf 
Nouriason,  Ptnsiet  Ifumainetf  p.  45  sq. ;  Stephen,  Ilitt, 
of  EngL  Thought  in  the  \9th  Century  (Lond.  1876,  2 
vols.  8vo) ;  Ackerman,  The  Christian  Element  in  Plato 
and  the  Platonic  Philos,  (transL  in  Clark's  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Library) ;  Stein,  Sieben  Biieher  zur  Ge- 
sdadkte  d,  Platonismus  (Leips.  1867) ;  Bapt,  Quar,  April, 
1874,  art.  v,  *< Plato's  Relation  to  Christianity;"  also 
North  Brit.  Rev.  Nov.  1861,  art.  ili ;  Presbyt.  Rev.  April, 
1864,  art  i ;  Brit,  and  For.  Ev.  Rev.  OcL  1862,  art  viii, 
on  **  Platonism  of  the  Fathers.    (G.  F.  H.) 

Platonicfl,  New.    See  Neoplatoscism. 

Piatt,  Adasib  W.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Weston,  Conn.,  Oct.  28,  1790.  After  receiving  an 
ordinary  education,  he  commenced  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, when  bis  brother,  who  was  studying  for  the  min- 
istry, died,  and  he  immediately  turned  his  thoughts  in 
that  direction.  lie  graduated  with  the  second  honor  of 
hb  class  at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  1817, 
snd  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1820;  was 
licensed  the  same  year,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  as 
a  misnonary  in  the  then  new  states  of  Ohio  and  In- 
diana, la  January,  1824,  be  accepted  a  call,  and  was 
ordained  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Rgt- 
Und,  N.  Y. ;  in  July, 
1839,  he  became  pastor 
of  the  Church  at  West 
Galway,N.Y.;  in  1833 
he  gave  up  the  Church, 
and  rested  for  a  few 
months;  in  1834 he  be- 
came stated  supply  for 
the  Church  in  West 


Fayette,  N.  Y.,  imtil  1836,  when  he  became  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Hector.  N.  Y.,  where  he 
continued  to  labor  till,  in  1848,  his  health  becoming 
quite  impaired,  he  ceased  his  pastoral  labors.  In  1856 
he  removed  to  Clinton,  Iowa,  and  assisteii  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Church  there,  and  supplied  the  pulpit  for 
one  year.  He  died  May  2, 1869.  BIr.  Piatt  was  a 
humble,  laborious,  and  self-denying  minister — a  man 
of  marked  prudence  of  character.  See  Wilson,  Predk 
Hist.  Almanac,  1860,  p.  121.     (J.  L.S.) 

Platta-Montagne,  Nicoi..v8  de,  a  French  painter 
and  engraver,  son  of  a  celebrated  Belgian  portrait-paint- 
er, was  bom  at  Paris  about  1631.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Philippe  de  Champagne,  Charles  le  Brun,  and  of  his  un- 
cle, Jean  Morin.  He  painted  the  Afary  which  was  pre- 
sented in  1666  to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris; 
a  St,  Benedict,  a  St.  Scholastica  (1676),  and  a  ceiling  for 
the  church  of  the  Benedictines  du  Saint-Sacrement  of 
the  Rue  Cassette ;  and  The  Holy  Ghost  alighting  upon  the 
Apostles,  for  the  church  of  Saint-Sulpice  (1676).  He 
also  worked  for  the  Tuileries  in  1683  and  1684.  He 
exhibited  two  paintings  at  the  salon  of  1678;  five  his- 
torical paintings  and  three  portraita  at  the  salon  of  1699 
— the  first  that  took  place  in  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre. 
He  engraved  from  1651  to  1694,  in  a  fashion  but  little 
differing  from  that  of  Morin,  seventeen  different  subjects, 
and  eleven  portraits  after  Porbus,  Janet,  Philippe  de 
Champagne,  B.  de  Champagne,  and  after  his  own  paint- 
ings. He  was  received  a  member  of  the  Academy  April 
21,  1779;  appointed  supplementary  professor  July  1, 
1679,  and  regular  professor  Dec.  20, 1681.  He  signed 
his  works  Montague,  Montaigne,  De  Platte-Monkaigne, 
N.  D.  P.  Montaigne,  N.  de  la  Platte-Montagne,  N.  van 
Flatten  Berc,  viUgo  De  Platte  -  Montague,  and  N.  de 
Platte-Montagne.  He  died  Dec.  25,  1706.  —  Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog.  Genirale,  xl,  453. 

Platter  (irapo)|/iCf  properly  a  sidenUsh,  consisting 
of  dainties  set  on  as  a  condiment,  or  sauce).  Our  Lord, 
in  reproving  the  Pharisees,  said,  ^*  Woe  unto  yon,  scribes 
and  Pharisees,  hypocrites !  for  ye  make  clean  the  outside 
of  the  cup  and  of  the  platter,  but  within  they  are  full 
of  extortion  and  excess'*  (Matt  xxiii,  26).  **Howbeit 
in  vain  do  they  worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the 
commandments  of  men.  For  laying  aside  the  com- 
mandment of  God,  ye  bold  the  tradition  of  men,  as  the 
washing  of  pots  and  cups;  and  many  other  such  like 
things  ye  do.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Full  well  ye  re- 
ject the  commandment  of  God,  that  ye  may  keep  your 
own  tradition"  (Mark  vii,  7-9).  The  Talmud  con- 
tains many  directions  on  the  use  of  these  utensils,  which 
Jews  are  strictly  required  to  observe.    See  Disii. 

Play  (pl?^>  tsachdk,  Exod.  xxxii,  6).  This  word, 
in  addition  to  the  sense  of  joking  or  sporting  (Gen.  xix, 
14),  may  also  be  understood  of  amusements,  accompa- 
nied with  music  and  singing,  in  which  sense  it  may  be 
understood  in  Judges  xvi,  25.  Though  we  have  no 
particular  mention  in  the  Old  Testament  of  such  mat- 
ters, we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  some  of  the  games 
practiced  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  likewise  known 
to  the  Hebrews ;  these  appear,  from  the  monuments,  to 
have  been  mock  combats,  races,  gymnastic  exercises, 
singing,  dancing,  and  games  of  chance  (Wilkinson,  Anc, 
Egyptians,  i,  189  sq.).  In  the  declining  period  of  Jewish 
history  the  athletic  games  of  the  Greeks  were  intro- 
duced, and  there  were  gymnasia,  or  schools  of  exercise 
in  Jerasalem,  where  they  practiced  wrestling,  racing, 
quoits,  etc  (1  Mace,  v,  16 ;  2  Mace  iv,  13-15).    For  the 


vin.-T 


Ancient  Bgyptians  playing  at  draughts  and  mora  (guessing  numbers). 
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Grecian  games  of  strength  and  skill  so  often  alluded  to 
by  Paul,  see  Games.    Comp.  Sport. 

Playfair,  James,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  divine  of  some 
note,  was  bom  about  1740,  and  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  St.  Andrew's.  He  then  became  minister 
of  Liif  and  Benvie  livings,  which  he  held  until  his  son 
succeeded  him  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  to  soon  ex- 
change, however,  these  fields  of  labor  for  the  scientific 
work  in  which  he  became  so  greatly  celebrated.  Dr. 
James  Playfair  was  also  principal  of  the  United  College 
of  St.  Salvador  and  SL  Leonard,  in  the  University  of  St. 
Andrew's.  He  died  in  1819.  He  published  A  System 
of  Chrmwlofft/y  and  other  works.  See  London  Gaitk^ 
man*»  Magazine^  1819,  pt.  ii,  p.  179. 

Playfair,  John,  an  eminent  scientist,  was  bom,  in 
1749,  at  Dundee ;  was  educated  at  St.  Andrew's ;  resigned 
a  living,  and  became  mathematical  professor  at  £din« 
burgh,  where  he  died  July  20, 1819.  Playfair  was  cele- 
brated as  a  geologist,  and  a  strenuous  defender  of  the 
Huttonian  system.  Among  his  works  are,  Ekmenis  of 
Geometry :  —  Outlmet  of  Philosophy:  — lUuMtrations  of 
the  ffutUmian  Theory : — and  A  System  of  Geography, 

Playfere,  John.    See  Plaifere. 

Plays,  Religious.    See  Mtstebies. 

Pleasure  is  the  delight  which  arises  in  the  mind 
finom  the  contemplation  or  enjoyment  of  something 
agreeable,  and  is  synonymous  in  expression  with  hap' 
piness  (q.  v.). 

Pledge  (usually  some  form  of  b^ll,  chabdl,  to  bind 
as  by  a  chattel  mortgage ;  occasionally  forms  of  2939, 
abdtf  to  exchange^  and  H"??,  ardh,  to  giae  security;  Tal- 
mad,  lisdp),  in  a  legal  sense,  an  assnrance  given  as 
aecnrity  by  a  debtor  to  his  creditor,  which  is  alluded  to 
in  the  Mosaic  books  in  several  instances.    Thus — 

1.  The  creditor  was  not  permitted  to  go  to  the  house 
of  his  debtor  to  take  his  pledge,  but  must  receive  it  l)e- 
fore  the  door  (Deut  xxiv,  10  sq.).  The  reason  of  this 
requirement  and  its  merciful  object  are  obvious. 

2.  The  articles  which  were  forbidden  to  be  taken  in 
pledge  were,  (a)  the  raiment  or  outer  garment  (Exod. 
xxii,  26  sq.;  Deut.  xxiv,  10  sq.,  but  see  below),  because 
this  served  the  poor  also  as  a  covering  by  night  for  the 
bed ;  (6)  the  handmiU  (q.  v. ;  xxiv,  6.  Comp.  Mishna, 
Baba  Jkfez,  ix,  18).  But  notwithstanding  these  merci- 
ful provisions  of  the  law,  hard-hearted  creditors  were 
found  among  the  Israelites  who  oppressed  their  debtors 
by  taking  pledges  (Prov.  xx,  16 ;  xxvii,  18 ;  Ezek.  xviii, 
12;  xxxiii,  16;  Habak.  ii,  6;  comp.  Job  xxii,  6;  xxiv, 
8).  See  Delitzsch,  ad  loc^  and  especially  Michaelis, 
Mos,  Rechtj  iii,  61  sq.  The  custom  of  giving  pledges 
prevailed  extensively  in  the  ages  succeeding  the  exile, 
from  the  fact  that  by  the  decisions  of  the  scribes  all 
Jews  were  prohibited  from  making  any  payments  on 
the  Sabbath;  hence  he  who  would  make  a  purchase 
on  that  day  left  some  pledge  with  the  seller  (see  Mish- 
na, Shab,  xxiii,  1),  as  his  outer  garment,  to  be  redeemed 
by  payment  the  next  day.  The  taking  of  pledges  is 
still  further  restricted  by  the  Talmud  {Baba  3fez,  ix, 
13).  A  pledging  of  land,  mortgaging,  appears  first  in 
the  Talmud  (Mishna,  ShebOthf  x,  6).  However,  the 
legal  transfer  of  land  under  the  Mosaic  economy  was 
properly  but  a  pledging;  for  it  could  at  any  time  be  re- 
deemed, and  in  the  year  of  Jubilee  it  returned  without 
repayment  to  the  original  owner.  Pawning  of  personal 
property  for  debt,  however,  was  a  very  ancient  custom 
(Gen.  xxxviii,  17  sq.).  Personal  guarantees  of  faith, 
pledges,  or  hostages,  are  mentioned  (2  Kings  xiv,  14, 
nin'l^ri  "^321).  The  general  abhorrence  of  the  usurer, 
and  of  his  taking  pledges,  among  the  Arabs  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  is  often  mentioned  by  travellers.  Mohammed 
entirely  forbids  all  lending  on  interest,  and  the  Mosaic 
precepts  (comp.  Exod.  xxii,  25-27)  are  generally  so  un- 
derstood in  the  East.    Yet  nothing  is  more  common 


there  than  exorbitant  usury,  and  the  taking  of  pledges 
(Thomson,  Tjond  and  Book,  i,  499  sq.)«     See  Loak. 

PLEDGE  is  something  given  in  hand  as  a  securi- 
ty for  the  fulfilment  of  a  contract  or  the  performance  of 
a  promise.  When  a  man  of  veracity  pledges  his  word, 
his  affirmation  becomes  an  assurance  that  he  will  fulfil 
what  he  has  promised.  But  as  the  word  of  every  man 
is  not  equally  valid  in  matters  of  importance,  it  becomes 
necessary  that  a  valuable  article  of  some  kind  should  be 
deposited  as  a  bond  for  fulfilment  on  his  part  In  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  Catechism  a  sacrament  is 
defined  as  "  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward 
and  spiritual  grace  given  unto  us ;  ordained  by  Christ 
himself,  as  a  means  whereby  we  receive  the  same,  and  a 
pledge  to  assure  us  thereof;"  in  which  the  pledge  is  the 
token  that  we  receive  the  grace. — Staunton,  £cclesias^ 
ticcU  Dictionary  f  p.  586. 

Plegmund,  a  noted  prelate  of  the  early  English 
Church,  flourished  near  the  close  of  the  9th  century. 
He  was  the  friend  and  fellow -student  of  Alfred,  and 
was  in  890  elevated  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canter- 
bury. We  know  next  to  nothing  about  his  personal 
history,  but  we  are  aware  of  the  influence  he  exerted 
on  ecclesiastical  aflhirs  through  Alfred.  See  Churton, 
£arly  English  Church,  p.  210, 221 ;  Wright,  ifioyr.  Brit, 
(see  Index). 

Pleiftdds  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  Y.  of  •^^'^3, 
kimdh,  in  Job  ix,  9 ;  xxxviii,  81 ;  but  in  Amos  v,  8  out 
A.  y.  has  '^  the  seven  stars,"  although  the  Geneva  ver- 
sion translates  the  word  "Pleiades"  as  in  the  other 
cases.  In  Job  the  Sept.  has  HXecaCt  the  order  of  the 
Hebrew  words  having  been  altered  [see  Obion],  while 
in  Amos  there  is  no  trace  of  the  original,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  what  the  translators  had  before  them. 
The  Vulgate  in  each  passage  has  a  dLQerent  rendering : 
Hyade*  in  Job  ix,  9 ;  Pleiades  in  Job  xxxviii,  31 ;  and 
Arcturus  in  Amos  v,  8.  Of  the  other  versions,  the 
Peshito-Syriac  and  Chaldee  merely  adopt  the  Hebrew 
word;  Aquila  in  Job  xxxviii,  Symmachus  in  Job 
xxxviii  and  Amos,  and  Theodotion  in  Amos,  give 
"  Pleiades,"  while  with  remarkable  inconsistency  Aquila 
in  Amos  has  "  Arcturus."  The  Jewish  commentators 
are  no  less  at  variance.  Rabbi  David  Kimchi  in  his 
lexicon  says :  "  Kabbi  Jonah  wrote  that  it  was  a  collec- 
tion of  stars  called  in  Arabic  Al-Thuraiyd,  And  the 
wise  rabbi  Abraham  Aben  -  Ezra,  of  blessed  memory, 
wrote  that  the  ancients  said  Kimdh  is  seven  stars,  and 
they  are  at  the  end  of  the  constellation  Aries,  and  those 
which  are  seen  are  six.  And  he  wrote  that  what  was 
right  in  his  eyes  was  that  it  was  a  single  star,  and  that 
a  great  one,  which  is  called  the  left  eye  of  Taurus;  and 
Kesil  is  a  great  star,  the  heart  of  the  constellation  Scor- 
pio." On  Job  xxxviii,  81,  Kimchi  continues:  *'Our 
rabbins  of  blessed  memory  have  said  (Berachoth,  Iviii, 
2)  Kimdh  hath  great  cold  and  bindeth  up  the  fruits, 
and  Kesil  hath  great  heat  and  ripeneth  the  fruits :  there- 
fore Ho  said,  *■  or  loosen  the  bands  of  Kesil  f  for  it  open- 
eth  the  fruits  and  bringeth  them  forth."  In  addition 
to  the  evidence  of  rabbi  Jonah,  who  identifies  the  He- 
brew Kimdh  with  the  Arabic  el-Thuraiyd,  we  have 
the  testimony  of  rabbi  Isaac  Israel,  quoted  by  Hyde  in 
his  notes  on  the  Tables  of  Ulugh  Beigh  (p.  81-83,  ed. 
1665),  to  the  same  effect  That  el-  Thuraiyd  and  the 
Pleiades  are  the  same  is  proved  by  the  words  of  Aben- 
Ragel  (quoted  by  Hyde,  p.  38):  «A1-Thuraiya  is  the 
mansion  of  the  moon,  in  the  sign  Taurus,  and  it  is 
caUed  the  celestial  hen  with  her  chickens."  With  this 
Hyde  compares  the  Fr.  Pidsinierej  and  Eng.  Hen  and 
Chickens,  which  are  old  names  for  the  some  stars ;  and 
Niebuhr  {Descr,  de  V Arabic,  p.  101)  gives  as  the  result 
of  his  inquiry  of  the  Jew  at  Sank,  *^ Kimeh^VleiadeB, 
qu'on  appelle  aussi  en  Allemagne  la  poule  qui  glousse." 
The  **  Ancients,"  whom  Aben -Ezra  quotes  (on  Job 
xxxviii,  31),  evidentiy  understood  by  the  seven  small 
stars  at  the  end  of  the  constellation  Aries  the  Plei- 
ades^ which  are  indeed  in  the  left  shoulder  of  the  IBiiiU, 
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bnt  80  near  the  Ram's  tail  that  their  position  might 
prapedy  be  defined  with  reference  to  it.  With  the 
statement  that  ^  those  which  are  seen  are  six"  may  be 
compared  the  words  of  Didymus  on  Homer,  rwv  dk 
TIX€tdiuw  owriiv  iirra,  irdw  dfiavpb^  o  sjiSofioc  cuf- 
T^,  and  of  Orid  (^FoMt,  iy,  170) : 

"Que  septem  did,  sex  tamen  esse  solent** 

The  opinion  of  Aben-Ezra  himself  has  frequently  been 
misrepresented.  He  held  that  Kim6h  was  a  single 
large  star,  A  lAdHxran,  the  brightest  of  the  Hyades,  while 
Kenl  [A.  V. ""  Orion"]  was  A  ntareSy  the  heart  of  Soor- 
|»o.  *'When  these  rise  in  the  east,"  be  continues, 
**  the  efiects  which  are  recorded  appear."  He  describes 
them  as  opposite  each  other,  and  the  difference  in  right 
ascension  between  Aldebaran  and  Antares  is  as  neariy 
as  possible  twelve  hoars.  The  belief  of  Eben-Ezra  had 
probably  the  same  origin  as  the  rendering  of  the  Vulg. 
Nyades,  One  other  point  is  deserving  of  notice.  The 
rabbins,  as  quoted  by  Kimchi,  attribute  to  Kim&h  great 
cold  and  the  property  of  checking  vegetation,  while 
JTestZ  works  the  contrary  effects.  But  the  words  of 
rabbi  Isaac  Israel  on  Job  xxxviii,  81  (quoted  by  Hyde, 
p.  72),  are  just  the  reverse.  He  says,  "  The  stars  have 
operations  in  the  ripening  of  the  fruits,  and  such  is  the 
operation  of  Kimah,  And  some  of  them  retard  and 
delay  the  fruits  from  ripening,  and  this  is  the  operation 
of  KegiL  The  interpretation  is, '  Wilt  thou  bind  the 
fruits  which  the  constellation  Kimdk  ripeneth  and 
openeth;  or  wilt  thou  open  the  fruits  which  the  con- 
stellation KesU  contracteth  and  bindeth  up  ?' "  On  the 
whole  then,  though  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
certain  conclusion,  it  appears  that  our  translators  were 
perfectly  justified  in  rendering  Kimah  by  *^  Pleiades." 
The  **  seven  stars"  in  Amos  dearly  denoted  the  same 
duster  in  the  language  of  the  17th  century,  for  Cot- 
grave  in  his  French  Dictionary  gives  "  Pleiade,  f.,  one 
of  the  teven  stars"  Hyde  maintained  that  the  Pleiades 
were  again  mentioned  in  Scripture  by  the  name  Sue- 
coth  Benoth.  The  discussion  of  this  question  must  be 
reserved  to  the  article  on  that  name. 

The  etymology  of  Kimdh  is  referred  to  the  Arabic 
Kumeh,  ^  a  heap,"  as  being  a  heap  or  cluster  of  stars. 
The  full  Arabic  name  given  by  Gesenius  is  ^  the  knot 
of  the  Pleiades;"  and,  in  accordance  with  this,  most 
modem  commentators  render  Job  xxxviii,  81,  *^  Is  it 
thou  that  bindest  the  knots  of  the  Pleiades,  or  loosenest 
the  bands  of  Orion?"  Simon  (Lear.  Hebr,)  quotes  the 
Greenland  name  for  this  cluster  of  stars,  **  Killukiursetf 
L  e.  steUas  coQigaias"  as  an  instance  of  the  existence 
of  the  same  idea  in  a  widely  different  language.  The 
rendering  **  sweet  influences"  of  the  A.  Y.  is  a  rdic  of 
the  lingering  belief  in  the  power  which  the  stars  ex- 
erted over  human  destiny.  The  margin&l  note  on  the 
word  "Pleiades"  in  the  Geneva  Version  is,  "Which 
starres  arise  when  the  sunne  is  in  Taurus,  which  is  the 
spring  tyme,  and  bring  flowers,"  thus  agreeing  with 
the  explanation  of  R.  Isaac  Israel  quoted  above. — Smith. 

The  word  is  used  as  the  name  of  the  cluster  of  stars 
in  the  neck  of  the  constellation  Taurus,  of  xrUich  seven 
are  the  principaL  Six  or  seven  may  be  usually  seen  if 
the  eye  is  directed  towards  it;  but  if  the  eye  be  turned 
carelessly  aside  while  the  attention  is  fixed  on  the 
group,  many  more  may  be  seen.  Tdcscopes  show  a 
number  of  large  stars  there  crowded  together  into  a 
small  space.  The  name  Pleiades  is  probably  derived 
from  the  Greek  word  Pleios,  i.  e,fuU,  so  that  it  merely 
denotes  a  condensed  assemblage  of  stars.  The  Romans 
caDed  the  Pleiades  verjuice,  because  they  arose  in  the 
spring,  in  the  first  part  of  May,  and  set  early  in  No- 
vember. See  Hyde  on  Ulugh  Beigh's  Tabb,  p.  82; 
Niebuhr,  Arab.  p.  114 ;  Ideler,  Ursprung  und  Bedeutung 
dtr  Stemnamen,  p.  146.     See  Astronomy;  Ookstkl- 

LATION. 

Pl^narty  (opposed  to  a  vacancy)  denotes  in  eccle- 
siastical language  that  an  office  or  parish  is  filled. 

Planary  Indolgenoe.    See  Imdulgbkce. 


Plenary  Inspiration.     See  Deuts;  iNSPiaA- 

TIOK. 

Plerdma  (wX^pw/ia,  /ubiess)  is  the  Gnostic  term 
for  that  fulness  of  pure  and  radiant  light  and  perfection 
in  which  the  Divine  Being  was  supposed  to  dwell,  and 
whom  they  named  Bythns.    See  Gnosticissl 

Pleasing,  Friedrich  Victor -Lebrecbt,  a  Ger- 
man philosopher,  was  bom  at  Belleben,  near  Magde- 
burg, Dec  20, 1762.  He  was  the  son  of  John  Frederick 
Plessing,  who  was  counsellor  of  the  consistory  at  Wer^ 
ningerode,  and  wrote  an  Essai  sur  tOrigine  da  Pagor 
nisme  (Leips.  1757-1758, 2  vol&  8vo),  and  a  Histoire  des 
Tombeaux  (Wemingerode,  1786, 8vo);  he  died  in  1798. 
Toung  Plessing  attended  the  theological  courses  at 
dilTerent  universities,  and  finally  devoted  himself  to  phi-* 
losophy  at  Konigsberg,  under  Kant's  direction.  From 
1788  he  was  a  professor  of  that  sdence  at  Duis- 
burg.  He  died  Feb.  8, 1806.  He  left,  Von  der  Noth- 
toendigkeit  des  Uebels  und  der  Schmerzen  beijuklenden 
Geschdp/en  (Dessau,  1788,  8vo) :  —  Osiris  tmd  Socrates 
(BerL  1788,  8vo)  i—Historiscke  Uniersuchungen  viber  die 
Theologie  und  PhUosophie  der  dltesten  VoUxr  bis  auf 
Aristoteles  Zeiten  (Elbingen,  1785,  8vo)  i—Memmmiunif 
Oder  Versuch  zur  EntkUUung  der  Geheimnisse  des  Alter- 
(hums  (Leips.  1787,  2  vols.  8vo)  i^Versuche  zur  Auf- 
kidrung  der  Phihsopkie  des  dUesten  AUerthums  (ibid. 
1788-1790, 6  vgls.  8vo).— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GininUe. 
xl,465. 

Pleasia,  Joseph  Octave,  a  somewhat  noted  Roman 
Catholic  prelate,  was  bom  at  Montreal,  Canada,  Mareh 
3, 1772,  of  very  humble  parentage.  He  dedded  to  givt: 
himself  to  the  service  of  the  Chureh,  and  after  com- 
pleting his  theological  studies  was  ordained  priest,  Maroh 
11, 1786 ;  was  employed  as  professor  of  humanity  at  the 
College  of  St  Raphael,  also  as  secretary  to  the'  bishop 
of  Quebec,  and  curate  of  the  capital ;  SepL  6, 1797,  he 
was  made  coadjutor  to  bishop  Denault ;  April  26, 1800, 
he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Canatte,  in  Palestine,  with 
the  succession  to  the  seat  at  Quebec,  of  which  he  be- 
came incumbent  Jan.  17, 1806.  He  founded  the  college 
at  Nicolet.,  as  well  as  primary  schools  at  Quebec.  He 
was  called  by  the  crown  to  the  legislative  council  in 
1818,  and  proved  himself  a  loyal  and  patriotic  senator. 
In  1796  he  pronounced  an  oration  at  Quebec  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  naval  battle  of  Aboukir.  He  died  at  Que- 
bec Dec.  4, 1825.  See  Ferhmd,  Biog.  Notice  of  J,  0, 
Plessis  (Qneb.  1864, 8vo). 

Plesais-Momay.    See  Duplessis.  * 

Pletho  or  Qemistns,  Gborgicb,  a  distinguished 
philosopher,  theologian,  publicist,  historian,  geographer, 
and  scholar  of  the  15th  century,  is  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent of  the  Greeks  who  contributed  to  the  revival  of 
Greek  studies  in  Western  Europe,  and  the  restorer 'of 
the  Platonic  philosophy. 

Life, — The  dates  of  the  birth  and  death  of  Pletho 
have  not  been  ascertained.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
died  before  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks, 
and  not  many  years  after  the  Council  of  Florence.  He 
is  vaguely  reported  to  have  been  nearly  a  hundred  years 
of  age  at  the  period  of  his  demise.  If  this  were  true,  he 
must  have  first  seen  the  light  about  the  middle  of  the 
14th  century.  His  birthplace  was  probably  Constanti- 
nople, but  much  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Peloponnesus, 
and  was  passed  in  -oflicial  employment.  He  received 
the  name  of  Pletho,  and  perhaps  of  Gemistus,  from  the 
extent,  multiplicity,  and  fulness  of  his  erudition,  which 
he  displayed  in  numerous  wocks  on  a  great  variety  of 
subjects.  "  He  was  admired,"  says  a  'ivriter  near  his 
time,  "by  not  Greece  alone,  but  by  nearly  the  whole 
world,  for  his  various  and  manifold  knowledge  of  things 
divine  and  human,  so  that,  by  the  universal  consent  of 
both  Greeks  and  Latins,  he  approached  most  closely  to 
Plato,  the  prince  of  philosophers,  and  to  Aristotle."  Yet 
this  great  name  is  one  which  posterity  has  willingly  let 
die.    He  wrote  on  philosophy,  theology,  histoiy,  geog- 
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raphy^  oratoiy,  masic,  etc  He  composed  orations,  oc- 
casional essays,  polemical  tracts,  letters,  etc,  and  made 
collections,  in  the  fashion  of  declining  centuries,  from 
Diodorus,  Appian,  and  Plutarch;  from  Xenophon  and 
Dionysius  H  alicamassensis,  from  Aristotle  and  Theo- 
phrastus.  He  was  engaged  in  numerous  controversies, 
with  George  Gennadius,  who  became  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople after  the  Ottoman  conquest ;  with  Theodore 
of  Gaza,  and  with  George  of  Trebizond.  The  number 
of  his  works  might  encourage  the  belief  that  a  century 
of  years  had  been  accorded  to  their  author ;  but  this 
longevity  is  discredited  by  the  incidents  of  his  life  If 
he  died,  almost  a  centenarian,  in  1462,  as  some  reporters 
allege,  he  must  have  been  about  seventy  when  he  held 
the  first  public  employment  recorded  as  held  by  him  ; 
and  he  must  have  been  verging  on  ninety  when  last 
commemorated  as  an  imperial  officer  m  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. The  years  of  nuicrobians  are  so  readily  exag- 
gerated by  themselves,  and  by  their  more  juvenile  con- 
temporaries, that  no  great  weight  need  be  attached  to 
the  allegation  that  he  was  bom  in  1355.  His  name  of 
Fletho  has  been  stated  to  have  been  bestowed  on  him  in 
consequence  of  his  learning,  but  it  may  have  been  de- 
signed as  an  approximate  reproduction  of  the  name  of 
Plato,  to  whose  memory  and  speculations  he  devoted 
liimself  with  unrestrained  enthusiasm.  The  surname 
may,  indeed,  have  been  assumed  by  himself,  for  it  fur- 
nished frequent  occasions  of  sarcasm  aiA  ridicule  to  the 
numerous  adversaries  whom  he  provoked.  He  occupied 
a  high  place  at  court,  in  the  close  of  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Manuel  U  Pakeologus  (Brucker  says  Michael, 
but  the  last  emperor  of  that  name  had  died  almost  a 
century  and  a  half  before  Dr.  Plate,  in  Smith's  Diet, 
of  Gr,  and  Rom.  Afythol.,  etc,  g^ves  1426  as  the  date  of 
this  official  function,  but  Manuel  died  in  1425).  Gemis- 
tus  ^  the  Philosopher,"  as  he  was  already  called,  was  one 
of  the  notables  at  the  conference  in  Constantinople  which 
recommended  conciliation  with  the  Latin  Church  (Mi- 
chael Attaliotes,  ffitt,  Polit,  c  iv).  He  attended  the 
emperor  John  V,  as  a  senator  and  deputy  of  the  Greek 
Church,  to  the  Council  of  Florence  in  1489  (Ducas. 
Hist,  Byzant,  c  xxxi).  Among  his  companions  were 
Bessarion,  his  pupil;  Isidore  of  Russia;  George  the 
Scholarins,  his  future  antagonist;  and  Argyropulus. 
Pletho  distinguished  himself  by  the  active  part  which 
he  took  in  the  conferences,  and  by  his  violent  opposi- 
tion to  the  union  of  the  churches.  He  yielded  ulti- 
mately, however,  and  was  one  of  the  signatories  of  the 
formulary  of  compromise.  This  sacrifice  of  religious 
opinion  embittered  the  feelings  of  his  countrymen  to 
him.  He  did  not  accompany  the  emperor  on  his  return  to 
Constantinople.  During  his  stay  in  Florence  he  formed 
an  intimacy  with  Cosmo  the  Magnificent,  and  by  the 
fascination  of  his  lectures  converted  the  great  Floren- 
tine to  the  Platonism  which  Gemistus  had  espoused  with 
the  utmost  fervor — ^though  it  was  rather  the  mystical 
excesses  of  the  later  Keo-Platonists  than  the  genuine 
doctrine  of  Plato  wliich  he  had  adopted.  Marsilius 
Ficinus  states,  in  Ms  Dedication  of  Plotinus,  that  it 
was  at  Pletho's  suggestion  that  Cosmo  di  Medici  insti- 
tuted the  Platonic  Academy  at  Florence,  of  which  Fici- 
nus became  the  first  director.  He  certainly  succeeded 
in  rendering  Platonism  the  rage  in  Italy,  supported  as 
he  was  by  the  countenance  of  his  illustrious  disciple, 
cardinal  Bessarion,  and  by  the  favor  of  the  Mcdiccan 
house.  Most  of  his  labors  henceforth  were  devoted  to 
the  illustration  and  dissemination  of  the  Platonic  doc- 
trine. This  endeavor,  and  the  success  which  attended 
it,  provoked  the  hostility  of  the  Aristotelians,  whose 
opinions  had  been  for  centuries  in  almost  unchallenged 
possession  of  the  domain  of  philosophy,  and  involved 
him  in  virulent  controversy  with  their  leaders.  Nor 
was  the  hostility  mitigated  by  the  suspicion  that  Fletho 
desired  to  supplant  not  merely  Peripatetidsm,  but  Chris- 
tianity also,  by  his  revived  Platonism.  He  was  charged 
^  George  of  Trebizond  with  being  not  less  dangerous 
iB  ^e  faith  than  Mohammed  himself.    The  saspicion 


was  in  some  sort  Justified  by  the  language  of  Pletho, 
and  corroborated  subsequently  by  the  tenor  of  the  Com- 
mentaries of  Ficinus.  The  quarrels  thus  excited  were 
further  exacerbated  by  the  revolutionary  doctrines  of 
Pletho's  treatise  On  Lawtf  written  after  the  example 
of  Plato,  and  far  transcending  the  socialistic  reveries  of 
the  Platonic  Bfpublic,  The  work  seems  not  to  have 
been  published,  or  even  completed.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  burned  after  his  death  by  the  directions  of  his 
ancient  antagonist,  George  Scholarins,  or  Gennadius. 
Fragments  of  the  work  only  remain.  The  imitation 
of  Plato  might  have  tempted  him  to  the  composition 
of  the  work,  have  determined  its  form,  and  suggested 
its  doctrines.  Any  such  temptation  would  have  been 
encouraged  by  the  meditated  socialistic  experiment  of 
Plotinus.  But  the  wretched  condition  of  his  country- 
men, their  destitution,  their  hopeless  oppression  by 
taxes  which  they  could  not  pay — especially  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, ravaged  as  it  had  been  for  centuries  by  Sclavo- 
nians  and  Saracens  and  Franks,  and  ground. into  the 
dust  by  the  Latin  barons  introduced  by  the  Fourth 
Crusade — are  alleged  as  the  inducements  to  this  wild 
device  of  social  reorganization.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  Pletho  was  as  sincere  as  he  was  earnest 
in  this  dream  of  political  renovation;  which  was  neither 
more  nor  less  insane  in  the  15th  century  than  have  been 
the  numberless  analogous  schemes  which  have  deluded 
^he  19th.  The  project  seems  to  have  occupied  his  de- 
clining age.  The  years  of  Pletho  were  as  full  as  was 
his  assumed  name. 

Writings, — The  treatises,  abstracts,  essays,  polemics, 
letters,  and  other  productions  of  Pletho  were  both  nu- 
merous and  varied.  They  still  remain,  for  the  most 
part,  in  manuscript,  nor  has  there  been  any  complete 
enumeration,  or  sufficient  investigation  of  those  that 
survive  The  wish  has  several  times  been  expressed 
for  their  collection,  recension,  and  publication ;  but  the 
wish  is  still  ungratified,  notwithstanding  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  various  and  valuable  services  that 
might  be  expected  from  its  satisfaction.  The  editors 
of  the  Bonn  edition  of  the  Byzantine  historians,  who 
proceed  so  languidly  with  the  continuation  of  the  labors 
auspiciously  and  energetically  commenced  by  Niebuhr, 
may  contemplate,  or  may  be  induced  to  contemplate,  an 
edition  at  some  future  time  of  the  Opera  onuna  qua 
supersunt  of  Georgius  Gemistus  Pletho.  The  variety 
of  these  works  has  already  been  indicated.  Of  those 
which  have  been  given  to  the  press,  the  most  important, 
as  reported  in  Smith's  Dictionary  o/Mytkology,  etc,  are : 
1.  De  Gestif  Grcecorum  pott  pugnam  ad  Mantineam,  ex- 
tracted from  Diodorus  and  Plutarch:— 2.  De  Fata: — 
3.  De  Virtutibut: — 4.  De  Platonica  atgue  AriitotdieiB 
PhilotophieB  Differentia: — 5.  Oraeula  Jfagica  Zoroat- 
tris.  Since  this  list  was  prepared,  some  of  the  smaller 
tracts  of  Pletho,  previously  unedited,  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  M.  Alexandre  has  brought  out  at  Paris, 
6.  De  LegibuSf  Fragmentcu 

Phiiotophy, — There  is  no  distinctive  s^'Stem  of  phi- 
loaophy  to  be  ascribed  to  Pletho.  He  was  a  revivalist 
and  restorer  only,  except  in  the  department  of  politics; 
and  even  here  he  was  a  legitimate  disciple  of  Plato. 
He  asserted  the  exclusive  doctrine  of  Plato  against 
Aristotle  and  the  Aristotelians,  and  also  against  the  ex- 
periment of  the  Neo-Platonists  to  conciliate  the  prin- 
ciples of  Aristotle  with  those  of  Plato.  He  did  not, 
however,  avoid  the  transcendental  excesses  of  the  Alex- 
andrian school,  or  refrain  from  following  the  example 
of  the  later  members  of  that  school,  in  blending  Oriental 
fantasies  with  the  speculations  of  the  First  Academy. 
Still  his  restitution  of  Platonism  exercised  a  great  and 
beneficial  influence  on  the  intellect  of  the  15th  century, 
by  presenting  a  new  object  of  regard,  by  quickening  in- 
telligence through  the  conflict  of  opinions  and  through 
the  controversies  excited,  and  by  liberating  inquiry 
from  the  solitary  predominance  of  the  one  great  teacher, 
whoso  views  had  been  converted  into  a  tyrannical  au- 
thority, distorted  and  cramped  in  their  application,  and 
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deflected  into  the  perilons  systems  of  the  Alexandrists 
and  Averroists.  The  institation  of  the  Florentine  Acad- 
emj  was  one  of  the  most  potent  agencies  in  the  emanci- 
pation of  modern  thought;  and  its  establishment  may 
fairly  be  credited  to  the  labors  and  to  the  impulse  of 
Fletho.  What  is  truly  distinctive  of  his  philosophical 
career  is  his  political  project  for  the  reformation  and 
amelioration  of  the  Peloponnesus.  Though  some  of  its 
outlines  were  derived  fifom  antiquity,  and  the  route  was 
in  some  sort  indicated  by  Plato  and  Plotinus,  yet  it  po»- 
aessee  originality  of  its  own,  and  was  immediately  in- 
duced by  an  active  desire  of  ministering  to  present 
needs,  and  of  supplying  practical  remedies,  even  if  they 
were  impracticable,  to  the  actual  miseries  ofthe  society 
around  him. 

The  plan  proposed  by  Pletho  was  a  sweeping  agra- 
rianism,  resembling  in  some  respects  the  system  of  Ly- 
curgus  and  that  of  Cleomenes  II  in  the  same  region  of 
Laconia ;  resembling  in  others  the  socialism  of  Plato,  but 
resembling  still  more  the  extreme  projects  of  land-reform 
which  have  recently  been  proposed  in  England,  Ireland, 
France,  and  other  countries.  The  evils  which  he  pro- 
posed to  redress  by  a  complete  alteration  of  the  fabric 
of  society  were  the  insecurity  of  person  and  property ; 
the  squalor  occasioned  by  ravages  and  multitudinous 
taxes,  ill -imposed  and  unfairly  levied;  the  uncertain 
and  defective  administration  of  justice;  and  the  varied 
and  degraded  currency  in  circulation.  Like  Plato,  he 
proposed  to  divide  the  people  into  three  classes,  but  the 
classes  were  different  from  those  of  Plato:  they  were 
to  be  the  agriculturists,  the  capitalists,  and  the  guar- 
dians. The  farmers  or  agriculturists  were  intended  to 
include  the  greater  part  ofthe  industrial  body ;  the  cap- 
italists were  to  embrace  the  owners  of  all  the  appliances 
for  the  assistance  of  labor,  and  apparently  the  lesson 
of  the  land ;  the  guardians,  or  defenders,  comprehended 
all  who  were  engaged  in  the  protection  of  the  society 
and  its  members,  or  in  the  maintenance  of  right  and 
order:  princes,  magistrates,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  sol- 
diers— priests  also,  probably.  There  was  to  be  no  pri- 
vate property  in  land ;  it  was  to  belong  exclusively  to 
the  state,  and  to  be  leased  out,  from  time  to  time,  to 
landlords  or  capitalists.  A  right  of  temporary  occu- 
pancy was  all  that  was  admitted.  Of  the  produce  of 
the  soil,  one  third  was  to  be  paid  to  the  government  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  guardians,  and  for  other  public 
burdens;  one  third  went  to  the  landlords  or  capitalists; 
and  one  third  was  to  be  the  remuneration  of  the  act- 
ual cultivators.  Pletho,  like  the  French  Economittes, 
thought  that  all  wealth  was  the  production  of  land, 
and  that  all  impositions  should  be  charged  upon  it. 
The  guardians,  whether  princes  or  soldiers  or  magis- 
trates, were  a  class  entirely  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
community.  They  paid  no  taxes,  but  protected  the 
people  from  external  violence  and  internal  disorders,  and 
were  supported  by  the  government  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  public  third.  The  soldiers  were  quartered  ou 
the  farmers  to  consume  the  government  thirds,  so  far 
as  required  for  their  support :  ^  fnigcs  consumcre  nati." 
No  money-taxes  were  imposed :  the  funds  required  for 
the  public  service  were  to  be  derived  exclusively  from 
the  export  and  sale  of  the  surplus  which  remained  out 
of  the  government's  share  of  the  produce.  Such  is  a 
brief  abatract  of  Pletho's  plethoric  state.  The  plan  was 
never  completed ;  the  book  was  burned ;  its  author  died; 
and  the  Turks  conquered  the  Morea  before  the  experi- 
ment coiiM  be  tried. 

Literature, — Gass,  Gmnadii  et  PUtkonit  Scripta  quce- 
dam  edUa  et  wedita  (Breslau,  1844) ;  Pellissier,  PUthon, 
Traiii  de»  Loity  ou  RecueU  des  Fratpnens,  en  Partie  m- 
idita  de eet  Ouvrage^par  C,  A lexandre  (Paris,  1851) ;  Leo 
Allatins,  JDe  GeorgUt  diatriba  (ibid.  1651) ;  Boivin,  Que- 
rtUedee  Philotopkes  du  XVme  Steele ;  Hody,  De  Grade 
lOuetribus,  etc  (Lond.  1742);  Bayle,  Diet.' Hist,  et  Cri- 
tique ;  Brucker,  Hiet.  Crit.  PhiL  per.  iii,  ps.  i,  lib.  i,  c  ii, 
(  1 ;  c.  iii,  §  4,  5;  Tiraboschi,  Storia  delta  Letteratura 
ItaUaua;  Gingu^ne,  Htet,  de  la  Littirature  Italietmef 


Smith,  Diet.  Ane,  MtfihoL  and Biog.;  Hallam,  Hitt,  of 
the  Lit,  of  Europe,  ch.  ii,  §  ii,  p.  18,  14 ;  Finlay,  HiH, 
ofthe  Byzofntmt  Empire^  bk.  iv,  ch.  ii,  §  5,  vol  ii,  p.  608 ; 
id.  HieL  of  Med.  Greece,  etc.,  ch.  ix,  §  2,  p.  282 ;  Uebei^ 
mtg,  Hiet.  of  PhUotophy,  %!(!%.    (G.F.H.)      . 

Plets,  Joseph,  doctor  of  theology,  imperial  chap- 
lain, and  abbot  of  the  monastery  of' the  Holy  Virgin 
of  Pagrany,  Hungary;  imperial  counsellor,  consistorial 
counsellor,  deacon-emeritus  of  the  metropolitan  chapter 
of  St.  Stephen,  at  Vienna;  director  ofthe  theological 
studies  in  the  Austrian  empire,  referent  of  the  same, 
assbtant  of  the  imperial  commission  of  studies,  director 
and  president  of  the  theological  faculty ;  and,  in  1835, 
ex-rector  magnificus  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  mem- 
ber ofthe  high  schools  of  Vienna,  Pesth,  and  Padua,  etc., 
was  bom  at  Vienna  Jan.  8,  1788;  attended  the  lessons 
of  the  gymnasium  of  St.  Anna ;  studied  philosophy  and 
theology  at  the  University  of  Vienna ;  received  orders 
Aug.  80, 1812,  yd  was  appointed  adjunct  at  the  univer- 
sity, prefect  of  fne  studies,  and  librarian  in  the  episcopal 
seminary.  During  the  years  1814  and  1815  he  taught 
dogmatics  at  the  High  School  of  Vienna.  In  1816  he 
was  appointed  chaplain  of  the  court,  and  first  director 
of  the  studies  at  the  institute  for  the  education  of  secu- 
lar priests,  then  recently  foimded  by  Francis  I.  In  1823 
he  was  called  upon  to  teach  dogmatics  at  the  University 
of  Vienna,  and  Feb.  15, 1827,  he  became  canon  of  the 
metropolitan  chapter  of  St  Stephen.  He  received  suc- 
cessively the  functions  and  dignities  mentioned  above, 
and  discharged  the  duties  thereof  with  active  zeal,  com- 
mendable prudence,  with  disinterestedness  and  consci- 
entiousness, for  the  good  of  the  State  and  the  Church. 
A  fit  of  apoplexy  put  an  end  to  hb  restless  activity,  in 
184 1.  Pletz  was  a  worthy,  unblemished  priest,  a  learned 
theologian,  a  zealous  protector  of  true  science,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  father  to  the  poor,  a  consoler  of  the  afflict- 
ed, a  helper  in  need,  and  to  his  friends  a  true  and  up- 
right friend.  Besides  several  works  of  edification  and 
some  sermons,  which  he  published  in  the  years  1817- 
1833,  he  wrote  a  number  of  essays  in  Print's  theolog- 
ical journal,  and  in  his  own,  which  he  edited  from  1828 
to  1840,  under  the  title  of  Neue  Iheologitche  Zeittchrift 
(Vienna),  in  twelve  annual  volumes;  the  thirteenth, 
commenced  by  Pletz,  was  completed  by  his  friend,  Prof. 
Seebach. 

Plioftta,  the  *<  folded"  chasuble  worn  on  Good  Fri- 
day by  the  deacon  and  subdeacon,  or  by  a  priest,  folded 
on  the  shoulder,  when  acting  as  a  deacon.  It  is  a  relic 
of  ancient  usage,  anterior  to  the  use  of  the  dalmatic  and 
tunic,  when  they  wore  the  trabea  rolled  up  in  front  to 
leave  their  hands  free  and  unencumbered,  and  is  also  a 
peculiarity  belonging  to  times  of  penance. 

Pliny  Ike  Younger,  or  Caius  C-«c.  P.  Secukdus, 
the  nephew  and  adopted  son  ofthe  elder  Pliny,  was  bom 
at  Como  in  A.D.  61  or  62 ;  was  a  pupil  of  Quintilian ; 
and  pleaded  successfully  as  an  advocate  in  his  nineteenth 
year.  He  was  successively  tribune  of  the  people,  pre- 
fect of  the  treasury,  consul,  proconsul  in  Pontus  and 
Bithjmia,  and  augur;  and  died,  universally  esteemed, 
in  115.  The  name  of  Pliny  the  Younger  has,  from  the 
days  of  TertuUian,  been  mentioned  with  peculiar  inter- 
est by  Christian  writers  on  account  of  the  testimony 
which  he  bore  concerning  the  Christians  of  his  day  in 
Bithynia.  They  form  the  subject  of  a  rather  long  let- 
ter (x,  97)  to  Trajan,  written  about  forty  years  aft^r  the 
death  of  St.  Paul,  and  followed  by  a  short  answer  from 
Trajan.  With  all  his  advantages  of  education,  Pliny 
was  superstitious  and  credulous.  Though  a  kind- 
hearted  man  even  to  slaves  (viii,  1, 16,  19),  he  was  in- 
tolerant and  cruel  to  the  Christians ;  and,  according  to 
his  own  acconnt,  he  put  to  death  the  Christians  of  Bi- 
thynia who  would  not  abjure  their  religion,  though  he 
considered  it  only  an  innocent  superstition.  The  mate- 
rials for  Pliny's  life  may  be  collected  from  his  Epistles, 
from  which  a  brief  notice  has  been  drawn  up  by  Cella- 
rius,  and  one  more  elaborate  by  Masson ;  there  is  also  a 
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very  complete  Life  of  Pliny,  with  abundant  references 
to  hia  letters,  prefixed  to  £.  Thierfeld'a  German  trans- 
lation of  the  "  Epistles  and  Paneg3rric'*  (Munich,  1828). 
Bat  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Epistles  themselves  for 
the  most  gratifying  notice  of  Pliny  the  Younger,  every 
epistle  being,  as  Melmoth  observes,  *'a  kind  of  historical 
sketch,  wherein  we  have  a  view  of  him  in  some  striking 
attitude  either  of  active  or  contemplative  life.''  Pliny's 
Epistles  have  been  translated  into  English  by  Lord  Or- 
rery and  Mr.  Melmoth.  The  best  edition  of  Pliny's 
Epistles  is  that  of  Cortius  and  Longolius  (Amst.  1734, 
4to).  Of  the  editions  of  the  Epistles  and  Panegyric 
together  may  be  recommended  those  of  Christopher  Cel- 
larius  (Leips.  1698,  I2mo) ;  Heame,  with  Life  by  Masson 
prefixed  (Oxford,  1703, 8vo) ;  Gierig  (Leips.  1806, 2  vols. 
8vo),  and  Gesuetan  and  Schaefer  (ibid.  1805).  Of  his 
writings,  the  letter  addressed  to  the  emperor  Trajan  in 
the  year  107  is  considered  one  of  the  most  important 
documents  remaining  of  early  Christian  hbtory,  and  we 
therefore  transcribe  here  some  portion  oAt.  After  men- 
tioning the  difficulty  of  his  own  situation,  and  his  per- 
plexity in  what  manner  to  proceed  against  men  charged 
with  no  other  crime  than  the  name  of  Christian,  the 
writer  proceeds  as  follows: 

**  Others  were  named  by  an  Informer,  who  at  first  con- 
fessed Uiemselvee  ChristiiuiB,  and  afterwards  denied  it : 
the  rest  said  they  had  been  Christians,  but  had  left  them 
•—some  three  years  ago,  some  longer,  and  one  or  more 
above  twenty  years.  They  all  worshipped  yonr  image 
and  the  statnes  of  the  goas ;  these  also  re?lled  Christ. 
They  affirmed  that  the  whole  of  their  foalt  or  error  lav 
in  this— that  they  were  wont  to  meet  together  on  a  stated 
day  before  it  was  llffht,  and  slug  among  themselves  alter- 
nately a  hymn  to  Cnrist,  as  to  God,  and  bind  themselves 
by  nn  oath,  not  to  the  commission  of  any  wickedness,  bnt 
not  to  be  guilty  of  theft,  or  robbery,  or  adultery,  never  to 
fillet  fy  tbdr  word,  nor  to  deny  a  pledse  committed  to 
them  when  called  upon  to  return  it  when  these  things 
were  performed,  tt  was  their  custom  to  separate,  and  then 
to  come  together  nsti\n  to  a  meal,  which  they  ate  In  com- 
mon without  any  disorder ;  bnt  this  they  bad  forborne 
since  the  publication  of  my  edict,  by  which,  according  to 
your  commands,  I  prohibited  assemblies.  After  recelv- 
mg  this  account,  I  Judged  it  the  more  necessary  to  exam- 
ine, and  that  by  torture,  two  mald-setvants,  which  were 
called  ministers ;  bnt  I  have  discovered  nothlog  besides 
a  bad  and  excessive  superstition.  Suspending,  therefore, 
all  Judicial  proceedings,  1  have  recourse  to  you  for  advice, 
for  it  has  appeared  to  me  matter  highly  deserving  consid- 
eration, especially  upon  account  of  ihe  great  number  of 
persons  who  are  in  danc^er  of  suffering,  for  many  of  all 
ages  and  every  rank,  of  both  sexes  likewise,  are  accused, 
and  will  be  accused.  Nor  has  the  contagion  of  this  su- 
perstition seized  cities  only,  but  the  lesser  towns  also,  and 
the  open  country ;  nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me  that  It 
may  he  restrained  and  corrected.  It  is  certain  that  the 
temples  which  were  almost  furaakeu  begin  to  be  more 
firequented ;  and  the  sacred  solemnities,  after  a  long  inter- 
mission, are  revived.  Victims  likewise  are  everywhere 
bought  un,  whereas  for  a  time  there  were  few  purchasers. 
Whence  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  numbers  of  men  might 
be  reclaimed  If  pardon  were  granted  to  those  who  repeut.** 

Bo  few  and  uncertain  are  the  records  left  to  guide  our 
Inquiries  through  the  obscure  period  which  immediately 
followed  the  conclusion  of  the  latwre  of  the  apostles,  that 
the  above  testimony  to  the  numbers  and  virtues  of  our 
forefathers  in  faith  becomes  indeed  invaluable.  Sec 
Milman,  Hist,  of  Christianity ;  Liddon,  Divinity  of 
Christ;  Mosheim,  Commentary  of  Christian  History; 
fichaff.  Hist,  of  the  Christian  Church,  i,  164  sq.;  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Class.  Biog.  s.  v. ;  BUhr,  Gesch.  der  romischen 
Literatur  ;  Hagenbach,  Kirchengesch.  der  ersten  drei 
Jahrh.  ch.  viii;  Alzog,  Kirchenjesch.  i,  112, 136;  Bid- 
die,  Christian  Antiquities,  p.  176  sq. ;  Bender,  DerjUngere 
Plinius  (Tub.  1873);  Cud  worth,  Intrllectual  Universe; 
Jules  Janin,  Pline  lejeune  et  QuintUien  (1838);  Church, 
Plimfs  Utters  (Lond.  1872). 

PliBBOn,  Marie-Paudbnce,  a  French  female  math- 
ematician, celebrated  in  her  time  by  her  eccentricities, 
was  bom  at  Chartres  Nov.  27, 1727.'  Uer  father  was  a 
magistrate.  Her  taste  for  learned  pursuits  kept  her  aloof 
from  the  world,  and  induced  her  to  prefer  single-blessed- 
ness to  matrimonial  bliss.  Her  quaint  disposition  soon 
engaged  her  in  disputes  with  which  her  sex  evidently 
ought  to  have  nothing  to  do.    She  first  made  herself 


known  by  several  pieces  in  prose  and  in  vene,  published 
by  the  newspapers  of  the  time.  In  1764  the  question 
was  agitated  whether  a  child  bom  ten  months  and  ten 
days  after  the  dissolution  of  the  matrimonial  tie  was  le- 
gitimate ?  Mile.  Plisson  boldly  intervened  in  this  mo- 
mentous debate,  and  attacked  with  no  little  vivacity 
the  opinion  of  Lebos,  Bertin,  Antoine  Petit,  etc :  many 
were  the  epigrams  darted  at  the  female  philosopher. 
There  was  a  time  when  she  took  to  observe  with  pas- 
sionate curiosity  the  nature  of  the  cat,  and  comparing 
notes  with  all  the  naturalists  who  had  written  anything 
about  it.  She  undertook  to  write  the  physiology  of  this 
interesting  animal.  **  What  animal,"  she  says,  in  one 
of  her  pamphlets,  **is  more  common,  more  at  hand  to  be 
examined  by  educated  people,  than  the  cat?"  Her  li- 
brary waa  remarkable  in  every  respect  She  died  Dec 
17, 1788.  Mile.  Plisson  left,  Odes  sur  la  Vie  champkre 
(1750) : — Projet  pour  sovlager  les  Pauvres  de  la  Com- 
paffne  (Chartres,  1768)  \—Recherches  sur  la  Durie  de  la 
Grossesse  (Amsterdam,  1765) : — La  Promenade  de  Pro~ 
vinoe,  NouveUe,  avec  les  Voyages  d'Oromasis  dans  Vile  de 
Bienveillance  et  dans  la  Plamte  de  Mereure  (Paris,  1788, 
12mo): — and  Mazimes  morales  d'un  Philos^pke  Chretien 
(Paris,  1783, 16mo). — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ghurale,  xl, 
486: 

PloOB  van  Amstel,  Cornelius,  a  celebrated 
Dutch  amateur  engraver  and  designer,  was  bom  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1726.  He  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  his  im- 
itations of  the  drawings  of  old  masters,  of  which  he  pos- 
sessed one  of  the  best  collections  known,  amounting  to 
five  thousand  drawings  by  celebrated  Italian,  German, 
French,  Flemish,  and  Dutch  masters,  from  Giotto  to  his 
own  time  Bom  of  a  good  and  wealthy  family,  he  had 
every  opportunity  for  improving  his  taste  and  advanc- 
ing his  pursuits.  Being  acquainted  with  all  the  prin- 
cipal collectors  of  Amsterdam,  he  commenced  making 
his  own  valuable  collection  at  a  very  early  age.  He 
had  likewise  a  very  valuable  collection  of  prints  and 
etchings,  especially  of  the  works  of  Lucas  van  Leyden, 
Albert  DUrer,  Golziua,  Comelius  and  Jan  Yisser,  N.  Ber- 
chcm,  and  especially  Rembrandt.  Ploos  van  AmsteVs 
own  works  consist  chiefly  of  imitations  of  drawings  of 
old  masters,  in  chalk,  washed  and  colored;  the  colored 
imitations  were  accomplished  by  printing  with  several 
plates.  In  1765  he  published  a  collection  of  forty-six 
such  imitations  in  various  styles,  after  drawings  by  A. 
Vandeveldc,  Rembrandt,  Ostade,  Gerard  Dow,  Back- 
huysen,  Mctzu,  Berchem,  A.  Bloemaert,  Wouvermann, 
Mieris,  Terburg,  and  others.  There  are  altogether  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  imitations  of  drawings  by  Ploos 
van  Amstel,  and  many  of  these  are  published  in  various 
stages  of  progress,  but  very  few  impressions  were  taken 
of  any.  They  are  enumerated  and  described  by  Wei- 
gel  in  the  Kunst-Katalog,  and  in  Naglcr's  KunstUr-Lex- 
ikon.  A  collection  of  one  hundred  of  Van  AmsteVs  and 
some  additional  similar  imitations,  with  a  portrait  of 
Van  Amstel,  was  published  by  C.  Josi  (London,  1821, 
royal  folio) ;  but  only  one  hundred  copies  were  print- 
ed, and  at  the  enormous  price  of  forty  guineas  per 
copy.  Ploos  van  Amstel  died  at  Amsterdam  Dec  20, 
1798,  and  on  March  3, 1800,  his  valuable  collection,  with 
the  exception  of  the  etchings  of  Rembrandt,  was  sold 
at  auction,  and  realized  the  large  sum  of  109,406  flor- 
ins. See  Van  Eynden  en  Vander  Willigcn,  Geschie' 
denis  der  Vaterlandsche  Schildekunst  sedert  de  He^l  der 
XVIII  Eeuw.  lSie-lSA2.—EngL  Cyclop,  a.  v. 

Plotinus,  the  most  prominent  and  celebrated  of 
the  Neo-Platonic  philosophers,  the  most  elaborate  and 
authoritative  exponent  of  the  school  of  Alexandria,  was 
the  most  transcendental  of  the  ancient  transcendental- 
ists,  and  was  mainly  instramental  in  transforming  into 
the  Pantheism  of  lamblichus  and  Proclus  the  doctrine 
deduced  through  many  successions  from  Plato. 

Lf/e. — ^Tbe  outlines  of  the  career  of  Plotinus  have 
already  been  given,  and  have  l)een  accompanied  with 
a  brief  notice  of  his  opinions,  under  Nbo-Platomibil 
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The  esteem  in  which  the  sage  of  Lyoopolxa  was  held  by 
bis  ccmtemporaries  is  shown  by  the  application  to  him 
of  the  current  proverb,  ^'  The  productions  of  Egypt  are 
few,  but  they  are  great."  His  asceticism  led  him  to 
r^rard  his  body,  the  casket  of  his  soul,  with  such  con- 
tempt that  he  would  never  suffer  his  likeness  to  be 
taken.  His  pupil  Amelius,  however,  introduced  the 
painter  Carterius  to  his  lectures,  who  was  thus  enabled 
to  take  a  portrait  of  him  from  memory,  without  his 
knowledge.  His  philosophical  temperament  is  further 
iUustrated  by  his  dying  words,  atldressed  to  Kustochius, 
*'  I  am  striving  to  reunite  what  is  divine  in  me  to  the 
pore  divinity  which  reigns  throughout  the  universe." 
When  he  expired,  a  dragon  rushed  from  under  his  bed, 
and  escaped  through  a  hole  in  the  wall.  Amelius  in- 
quired of  the  Delphic  orade,  not  yet  entirely  dumb, 
^  What  has  become  of  him  ?"  and  was  informed,  in  a  string 
of  loose  hexameters,  that  he  dwelt  with  Minos,  Rhada- 
manthus,  Abacus,  Pythagoras,  and  other  blessed  spirits, 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  Deit}*j  to  whom  he  had 
been  conjoined  in  ecstatic  union  four  times  during  life. 
After  the  biographical  notice  already  given,  it  only  re- 
mains to  give  a  somewhat  fuller  account  of  bis  writings, 
and  a  more  extended  and  connected  exposition  of  his 
views. 

Wriiuiffs,  —  The  philosophy  of  the  Neo- Platonic 
school  of  Alexandria,  founded  by  Ammoniiis  Saccas, 
was  an  exclusive  cult^  designed  to  be  a  secret  and  priv- 
ileged possession  for  the  training  and  elevation  of  an 
elect  body  of  theorists  and  enthusiasts.  The  seal  of 
reticence  having  been  broken  by  Herennius,  his  fellow- 
disciple,  Plotinus  deemed  that  there  was  no  longer 
either  obligation  or  expediency  in  endeavoring  to  pre- 
serve the  secrets  of  the  new  speculation,  and  accord- 
ingly promulgated  it  by  oral  lectures  at  Rome,  con- 
tinued for  twenty-five  years,  and  by  treatises  written  at 
various  times  during  this  long  course  of  instruction. 
His  exposition  was,  however,  so  curt,  intricate,  and  ob- 
scure; so  fidl  of  inapprehensible  subtleties  and  impal- 
pable distinctions,  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
invoking  the  aid  of  his  pupils  to  interpret  and  to 
develop  his  doctrine.  He  thus  employed  his  veteran 
disciple,  Amelius,  to  combat  the  repugnances  and  to 
remove  the  doubts  of  the  neophyte  Porphyry.  All  the 
earlier  writers  who  have  occasion  to  mention  Plotinus 
speak  of  his  brief,  terse,  thought -oppressed,  oracular 
style;  and  the  few  among -the  modems  who  have  had 
the  patience  and  have  taken  the  pains  to  wade  through 
his  tantalizing  compositions  must  have  often  re-echoed 
the  ancient  censures.  The  sublimation  of  the  recondite 
thought  is  rendered  more  evanescent  by  the  dryness  of 
the  phraseology  and  the  niggardliness  of  words.  The 
difficulty  of  the  compressed  and  indistinct  utterance  is 
made  more  difficult  by  the  abundance  of  the  nebulous 
thought.  Yet  through  all  the  clouds  of  utterance  and 
of  contemplation  gleams  continually  a  more  than  earth- 
ly radiance,  which  lights  up  the  darkness,  and  converts 
the  dim,  disjointed,  spasmodic  communications  into  ex- 
quisite revelations  of  supernal  purity  and  beauty,  and 
into  wonderful  graces,  which  are  equally  without  art, 
in  violation  of  art,  and  beyond  art.  The  intense  flame 
of  passionate  love  illumines  dialectical  subtleties  and 
scholastic  formulas  in  the  Letters  of  Elolsc  and  Abelard ; 
and  the  ethereal  splendor  of  "  the  heavenly  love,"  which 
fills  his  whole  intellectual  being,  frequently  clothes  with 
its  own  light  the  technical  phrases,  the  visionary  ab- 
stractions, and  the  jagged  points  of  the  diction  of  Plo- 
tinus. Knowledge  with  him  is  intuition :  he  sees  the 
divine  and  the  eternal  by  the  influx  and  the  commun- 
ion of  the  divine :  he  u  himself  in  turn  apprehended, 
rather  than  understood,  by  an  immediate  contact  be- 
tween his  own  rapt  spirit  and  the  enkindled  intelligence 
of  his  readers.  He  says  that  in  the  pure  universe  of 
the  intelligible  there  are  neither  "  discourse  of  reason" 
nor  the  voices  of  speech,  but  only  immediate  knowledge 
by  sympathetic  community  of  thought  (ov  ik  ^i)  ^w- 
yaic  alfiai  ;i^^<r&af  vofutrrioVf  iv  fiiP  Tip  votjTf  ovcan 


Kat  vdfiway  .  .  .  yiyvwffcoecv  ^  hv  cat  rd  vap  dXX^ 
\tav  iv  tnviffu,  Erm,  iv,  iii,  18).  There  is  something  of 
the  same  inspiration  by  contact  and  association  which 
quickens  and  assimilates  the  eager  intellect,  and  enables 
us  to  divine  and  appropriate  rather  than  to  understand 
the  mystic  communications  of  Plotinus.  He  seems 
himself  to  have  been  fully  aware  of  the  vagueness  and 
unintelligibility  of  his  compositions.  They  were  bursts 
of  sudden  revelation,  gushing  out  in  hasty,  spontaneous 
expression.  The  weakness  of  his  sight,  and  the  fever- 
ish impatience  of  his  overteeming  mind,  prevented  him 
from  recasting  what  he  had  once  committed  to  parch- 
ment He,  therefore,  intrusted  to  Porphyry,  a  rheto- 
rician trained  in  the  school  of  Longinus,  the  onerous 
task  of  collecting,  revising,  and  co-ordinating  his  works. 
Porphyry  undertook  the  office  with  reverence,  and  dis- 
charged it  with  affectionate  fidelity.  Plotinus  had 
already  produced  and  disseminated  among  his  acolytes 
twenty-one  books,  when  Porphyry  came  to  Rome  and 
attached  himself  to  him :  he  added  twenty-four  during 
the  six  years  tliat  Porphyry  attended  his  instructions, 
and  he  sent  nine  for  revision  to  Porphyry,  in  his  Si- 
cilian retreat,  during  the  last  period  of  his  life.  It  is 
probable  that  these  books  did  not  embrace  all  the  phil- 
osophical lucubrations  of  the  master,  but  that  there 
were  other  treatises  or  essays  in  varioris  stages  of  de- 
velopment, which  were  left  behind,  or  were  preserved  as 
notes  or  memoranda  in  the  hands  of  the  disciples— like 
the  college  notes  of  the  lectures  of  Niebuhr,  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  and  many  others,  which  have  been  expanded 
and  published  to  complete  or  to  extend  the  lessons  of 
the  preceptors.  Of  such  materials  there  are  ample  evi- 
dences in  the  survi\'ing  remains  of  Plotinus,  the  greater 
part  of  which  appears  as  brief  and  undeveloped  jottings, 
often  as  bare  hints,  while  numerous  passages  have  been 
elaborated  with  great  care,  and  are  expressed  with  ad- 
equate precision,  fulness,  and  accesses  of  rugged  grace. 
Porphyry  collected  fifty-four  essays  of  various  dimen- 
sions, which,  in  imitation  of  the  Platonic  Trilogies  and 
Tetralogies,  he  arranged  in  six  series  of  nine  each,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Enncads;  being  guided  in 
their  combination  and  disposition  by  the  agreement  or 
affinity  of  their  topics,  and  in  their  succession  by  the 
ascending  progress  from  human  observation  and  expe- 
rience, through  the  constituent  principles  of  abstract 
nature,  to  ontology  and  theology.  This  is  not  the  line 
of  systematic  exposition,  nor  is  it,  in  its  execution,  the 
strict  order  of  discovery.  The  whole  body  is  irregular 
and  confused;  incomplete  and  often  incoherent  in  its 
members;  undeveloped  and  fragmentary  in  the  expo- 
sition of  the  several  parts.  There  are  a  few  sufficiently 
thorough  discussions :  On  Beauty  {Enn,  i,  W) ;  On  Nat- 
ure and  the  One  (^Etm,  iii,  viii) ;  On  Psychical  Problems 
{Enn,  iv,  iii-v) ;  On  the  Species  of  Existence  (JE'fm.  iv, 
i-iii) ;  and  On  Unity  and  Multiformity  {Etm,  vi,  iv-v) ; 
to  which  may  be  added  On  the  Essential  Good  {Emi, 
vi,  vU  and  ix).  That  there  was  a  definite  system  in 
the  mind  of  Plotinus  may  be  readily  admitted,  for  there 
is  a  general  congruity  of  thought  pervading  the  whole 
collection,  and  his  characteristic  principles  were  enter- 
tained from  the  first.  This  system  might  possibly  be 
reproduced  in  its  substantial  integrity  by  a  liberal  em- 
ployment of  conjecture  and  logical  evolution.  Such  a 
system  may  have  been  propounded  by  Plotinus  in  his 
oral  course — though,  from  his  remains  and  from  the  tes- 
timony of  antiquity,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  even 
the  instructions  to  the  school  were  marked  by  the  ab- 
sence of  method,  consecution,  perspicuity,  and  propor- 
tion. The  written  expansions  of  his  doctrine  appear  to 
have  been  determined  by  transitory  contingencies— the 
doubts  of  his  scholars,  the  cavils  of  opponents,  the  ap- 
parent urgency  of  particular  questions,  as  in  the  papers 
Against  the  Gnostics  (Enn,  ii,  ix).  Yet  even  what  was 
written  in  this  disconnected  manner  was  composed  at 
various  times,  in  diverse  moods,  and  left  in  different 
degrees  of  completion.  None  of  the  books  can  be  re- 
garded as  a  just,  rounded,  and  complete  essay.    They 
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are,  for  the  most  [nrt,  a  coUection  of  remarkB  upon  du- 
oontinnouB  points,  associated  with  a  common  subject 
of  inquiry,  thus  resembling  the  Pensies,  like  those  of 
Pascal,  which  were  for  a  long  time  a  favorite  but 
imperfect  form  of  enunciation  with  French  thinkers. 
This,  however,  does  not  exhaust  the  impediments  to 
any  coherent  and  satisfactory  ordination  of  the  produc- 
tions of  Plotinus.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
all  his  written  remains  were  in  a  condition  to  be  made 
available.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  other  ma- 
terials besides  those  employed  by  Porphyry,  either  in 
his  form  of  synoptical  abridgments  or  of  formal  trac- 
tates, were  in  the  hands  of  other  disciples.  In  view  of 
all  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  so  far  as  they  can  now 
be  ascertained  and  appreciated,  there  is  a  concert  of 
opinion  among  scholars  and  critics  that  the  procedure 
of  Porphyry  was  judicious,  and  that  no  better  plan  of 
arrangement  could  have  been  adopted  than  the  aggre- 
gation of  the  fragmentary  materials  in  accordance  with 
the  loose  bond  of  coherence  supplied  by  similarity  of 
subject,  although  this  plan  utterly  disregards  the  chron- 
ological order  of  their  production,  and  shuffles  con- 
fusedly together  the  writings  of  very  distinct  periods. 
Less  inconvenience  would  result  from  this  disorder,  if 
there  had  been  entire  constancy  and  consistency  in  the 
development  of  his  speculation ;  but  in  his  earlier  ca- 
reer Plotinus  was  much  influenced  by  the  tenets  of 
Numenius;  in  his  matnrer  life  he  acquired  greater  in- 
dependence of  thought,  but  inclined  most  closely  to  the 
teachings  and  tendencies  of  Plato;  and  in  his  later 
years  he  gave  evidence  of  diminished  power  of  intel- 
lect What  could  be  done  to  correct  or  compensate 
for  the  confusion  of  the  text  was  supplied  by  the  Sen- 
tences of  Porphyr}',  which  gave  an  abstract  of  the  doc- 
trine, but  these  have  come  down  to  us  only  in  a  sadly 
mangled  form. 

In  the  arrangement  of  Porphyry  [see  Neo-Plato- 
msM]  the  logical  order  is  disturbed,  and  in  a  great 
measure  inverted.  The  last  two  Enneads  are  the  most 
characteristic,  and  in  some  respects  the  most  important 
for  the  estimation  of  the  philosophy  of  Plotinus.  The 
first  Ennead  is  noted  by  Porphyry  as  pre-eminently 
ethical  (being  occupied  with  rd  rj^ixwrtpa,  or  rdc 
ij^iKiortpag  viroBiotic),  The  recension  of  Porphyry  was 
not  the  only  promulgation  of  the  lectures  of  Plotinus. 
Three  other  publications  have  been  specified,  and  other 
copies  of  special  parts  of  his  philosophy  may  have  been 
circulated.  As  soon  as  he  commenced  reducing  his 
views  to  writing,  demands  for  copies  were  made  upon 
him  by  his  followers,  and  these  exemplars  would  nat- 
urally be  multiplied  and  disseminated  to  some  extent. 
We  know  that  some  of  his  productions  were  sent  in  his 
lifetime  from  Rome  to  Syria,  to  the  rhetorician  Longi- 
nus.  These  loose  and  flying  sheets  would  soon  be  lost 
after  the  more  complete  body  of  his  doctrine  became 
accessible.  This,  however,  is  acknowledged  to  have  ex- 
isted in  two  forms — ^that  issued  with  authority  by  Por- 
phyry, and  another  presentation  by  Eustochius,  a  pupil 
who  attended  the  death-bed  of  his  teacher.  These  two 
versions  are  alone  recognised  by  Creuzer,  the  accepted 
authority  for  all  matters  connected  with  the  text  and 
interpretation  of  Plotinus.  These  recensions  did  not 
agree  either  in  the  distribution  of  the  matter  or  in  all 
the  details  of  doctrine.  The  Eustochian  edition  was 
still  in  existence  in  the  Byzantine  period,  but  has  since 
perished,  and  has  left  the  Porphyrian  text  as  the  sole 
representative  of  Plotinus.  This  exemplar  is,  however, 
believed  by  Creuzer  to  have  received  additions  and  al- 
terations from  the  concurrent  copy  of  the  Eustochian 
rolls. 

We  would  remark,  before  proceeding  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  peculiar  philosophy  of  Plotinus,  that  neither 
he,  nor  the  sect  of  which  he  was  the  expositor,  contem- 
plated the  institution  of  a  distinct,  original  type  of 
speculation.  The  Neo-Platonists  were  the  continuators 
of  the  Platonic  Academy — drifted  far,  it  may  be,  from 
the  ancient  shores.    Their  distinctive  purpose  was  to 


conciliate  Aristotle  with  Plato,  and  to  harmonize  with 
both  the  teachings  of  Pythagoras,  and  the  asceticism 
which  had  flowed  to  Alexandria  from  Oriental  sources. 
Tlie  energies  of  the  teachers  of  the  new  and  modified 
doctrine  would  thus  be  not  equally  expended  over  all 
parts  of  any  complete  system,  but  concentrated  on  the 
subjects'of  conciliation,  the  exposition  of  those  leading 
principles  which  furnished  the  means  of  reconcilement, 
and  their  development  in  accordance  with  the  scheme 
of  agreement  Aspasius,  Alexander,  and  Adrastus  were 
read  in  the  school  and  commented  upon  by  Plotinus  to 
the  last,  in  company  with  Severus,  Numenius,  and  other 
Platonists  or  Neo-Platonists.  Thus  is  given  a  further 
explanation  of  both  the  incompleteness  of  the  Neo-Pla- 
tonic  doctrine  in  Plotinus,  and  also  of  the  inevitable 
difficulty  of  affording  a  dear,  compact,  and  methodical 
exposition  of  that  doctrine. 

PkUotophy, — The  definition  of  metaphysics  by  the 
schoolmen  as  the  branch  of  knowledge  treating  of  ab- 
stract being  and  its  modifications  (De  ErUe,  ErUibus  d 
Entium  afftetibus)  is  more  applicable  fb  the  daring  rev- 
eries pf  Plotinus  than  to  any  other  scheme  of  specula- 
tion. For,  whether  we  regard  the  term  as  having  been 
originally  invented  by  Theophrastus  to  designate  in- 
quiries outside  of  physics  and  subsequent  to  them,  or 
beyond  physics  and  transcending  them,  it  is  almost  ex- 
clusively in  this  dim  and  unbounded  region  that  the 
reflections  and  imaginations  of  Plotinus  disport  them- 
selves. With  the  ordinary  topics  of  English-speaking 
philosophy  he  scarcely  concerns  himself.  He  rises  from 
the  earth  like  the  skylark,  and  rarely  pours  forth  his 
song  till  he  is  lost  from  sight  in  the  clouds,  and  com- 
mingles his  notes  with  the  mysterious  voices  of  the 
upper  air.  The  account  given  of  his  writings  would 
preclude  any  expectation  of  a  complete  or  detailed  body 
of  doctrine.  His  work  was  fragmentary  and  without 
order.  Death  seized  the  reaper  in  the  midst  of  his 
harvest  His  instruction  must  at  all  times  have  been 
broken  and  unsystematic,  because  it  was  merely  the 
supplement  and  modification  of  opinions 'already  cur- 
rent He  deals  only  with  those  sublimities  of  specula- 
tion— apicft  cof/itabikt — which  aid  him  in  harmonizing 
the  teachings  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Parmenides,  and  PV- 
thagoros,  in  developing  their  conclusions  into  a  still 
higher  range  of  thought,  and  in  applying  this  develop- 
ment to  the  purification  of  the  intellect  and  to  the  pur- 
gation of  the  heart.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  breathe 
in  this  rarefied  atmosphere.  The  pilgrim  of  the  Alpine 
Club  is  oppressed  and  dizzied  by  the  tenuity  of  the  air 
on  the  heights  of  Mont  Blanc  or  of  Ararat ;  and  the  brain 
whirls  in  those  extreme  altitudes  of  speculation,  where 
words  become  too  hard  and  narrow  for  their  contents,  and 
language  is  only  the  symbolism  of  unutterable  thoughts. 

Whether,  then,  we  consider  the  character  of  the  in- 
vestigations, the  form  in  which  they  appear,  their  lim- 
itation to  the  highest  and  most  insoluble  problems,  their 
incompleteness,  or  their  discontinuity,  it  is  a  task  of 
the  greatest  difficulty  to  present  a  clear,  onlerly,  and 
coherent  view  of  the  philosophy  of  Plotinus.  Within 
the  space  at  command,  all  that  can  be  attempted  will 
be  a  rapid  outline  of  his  most  distinctive  positions,  in 
what  appears  to  be  their  natural  dependence. 

Creuzer  condenses  his  summary  of  the  Plotinion  doc- 
trine into  three  theses : 

*'  1.  There  is  a  Supreme  One  whence  all  things  pro- 
ceed, which  cannot  be  fitly  declared  by  the  thought  or 
name  of  Essence  or  Being,  yet  is  the  fountain  and  orig- 
inal of  all  eraences,  and  therefore  of  being  itself. 

**  2.  What  is  One  in  the  ultimate  apprehension  becomes 
twofold  in  Mind  (Noi)c)  and  through  Mind.  For  Mind, 
turning  towards  that  Supreme  One  and  regarding  ir, 
establishes  difference,  generates  ideas,  and  produces  the 
commencements  of  definite  thought. 

''8.  The  Soul  (of  the  world)  being  turned  towards  the 
Mind  and  regarding  it,  develops  the  diversity  and  mul- 
tiplicity of  things  which  are  discoverable  in  the  sensible 
universe.    The  universal  aggregate  of  things  sensible 
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cannot,  however,  be  conoeired  as  unity,  if  the  Sapreme 
Bfind  be  excluded,  nor  can  it  be  thought  of  as  One, 
Hind  cannot  form  for  itself  the  idea  of  the  absolute  Onty 
without  the  original  One  and  the  Good ;  that  is,  without 
the  author  and  father  of  Mind  itself,  and  of  all  things ; 
that  is,  without  the  Supreme**  {Prolegom,  m  Plotin,  §  9, 
p.  xxiy-xxv,  ed.  Paris). 

These  three  propositions  correspond  in  a  loose  and 
indistinct  way  with  the  three  principles  of  the  intelli- 
gible universe  assumed  by  Plotinus :  the  Absolute  (lood, 
the  Sapreme  Intelligence,  and  the  Soul  of  the  Universe. 
From  these  three  all  other  intelligences  descend  by 
gradual  differentiations,  and  all  sensible  things  by  dis- 
tinct creation.  These  three  constitute  the  Neo-Platonic 
trinity :  the  Good,  which  is  the  father  of  aU,  the  Mind 
(Novf)  or  absolute  Reason  {A6yoc)f  and  the  animating 
Spirit,  or  universal  soul  (Enn,  ii,  ix,  1 ;  v,  i,  7 ;  ii,  1 ;  viii, 
12).  The  second  and  third  of  these  principles,  and  all 
other  things  in  their  orderly  subordination,  which  pos- 
sess active  potencies  in  themselves,  derive  their  power 
of  acting  and  their  rule  of  action  from  the  contempla- 
tion and  imitation  of  the  superior  essences  in  which 
they  participate,  and  which  they  apprehend  by  intu- 
ition of  the  Divine,  ever  indwelling,  informing,  and  in- 
working  (jiyvfiiraSrkc  ^)|  irav  tovto  to  iff,  Enn.  iv,  iv, 
82;  vovc  ffvvriufiivoc  rp  airavy  ovtrig,  vi,  iv,  14;  iff- 
ftiv  uaffTot  coo/ioc  voiyroc?  ui,  iv,  8).  High  and  chief 
over  all  intelligences,  intelligibles,  and  sensibles  is  the 
absolute,  eternal,  unchanging,  self-sustuning  One  {Enn, 
Ti,  ix,  8).  This  is  the  Absolute  Good,  and  is  wholly 
ineffable,  being  dimly  apprehensible  only  by  the  purest 
and  highest  efforts  of  the  most  depurated  intuition 
(EmL  ii,  ix,  1;  vi,  viii,  8;  ix,  8,  4;  vn-kp  ivurnjfttiv 
itt  ipafitiv).  The  One  and  the  Good  (which  are  one) 
is  before  and  above  being,  and  before  and  above  mind, 
or  the  intelligence  (virep/3<j3i}rdc  ri^v  tov  vov  ^vmv 
,  ,  .  rb  iiriKtiva  vou,  Koi  iviKuva  oinriac,  Enn,  v,  i, 
8).  That  the  One  is  above  the  Novc  is  a  fundamental 
doctrine  with  Plotinus,  which  he  professes  to  deduce 
from  Plato.  This  One  and  Good  is  the  Father  of 
all  things,  the  universal  God,  existing  in  aU,  moving 
through  all,  and  embracing  all  (iv  vavra  rd  ovra, 
Efm.  vi,  V,  1 ;  V,  ii,  1). 

This  doctrine  unquestionably  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  Pantheism,  and  approximates  to  it,  especially 
when  taken  in  connection  with  the  Scala  JnteUigibUu 
Aseenstu  ad  Unum,  or  progress  towards  the  incommu- 
nicable union  with  the  Universal  Good.  In  Proclus  it 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  Pantheism  {iv  ivl 
travra  cat  aftipfj  ^uirat  dXKriXoic  *  Kai  0ocr^  ndvra 
itd  wavTutVf  Intt,  Theohg.  §  clxxxvi).  In  Plotinus  it 
is  different.  He  carefully  preserves  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  One  and  the  Many,  between  the  Supreme 
Good  and  all  its  immediate  and  derivative  products. 
He  does  not  ascribe  personality  to  the  Divine  One  ex- 
cept by  metaphor;  but  he  avoids  attributing  to  the 
Divine  Being  either  the  evolution  or  the  absorption  of 
the  universe,  and  he  accords  to  man  personality,  free- 
will, and  responsibility  {Enn,  iti,  iv,  5-7).  He  dtstin- 
gnishes  between  the  agent  in  producing  all  things,  and 
the  all  which  is  produced  {Enn,  iii,  viii,  8,  9).  But 
there  is  confusion  in  hie  utterances,  if  not  contradiction ; 
though  he  may  be  credited  with  a  more  earnest  anxiety 
to  escape  pantheistic  extravagances  than  can  be  ac- 
corded to  his  Christian  admirer,  translator,  and  para- 
phrast,  Marsilius  Ficinus  (q.  v.).  According  to  Plato, 
genuine  knowledge  is  intuitive :  according  to  Plotinus, 
it  is  immediate — the  union  of  the  knowing  and  the 
known ;  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Godhead  is  only  by 
direct  communion  (napoxwlctf  Enn,  vi,  ix,  47 ;  iii,  vi, 
18;  V,  V,  1 ;  iii,  1-3;  vi,  2;  ix,  18).  It  is  no  wonder, 
then,  that  the  meaning  of  Plotinus  should  be  often  ob- 
scure and  ambiguous,  and  that  it  should  be  declared  by 
Harnlius  Ficinus  to  be  discoverable,  not  by  sense  or 
human  reason,  but  only  by  a  more  sublime  capacity  of 
intelligence  {PiotmL  Opera,  Exhort,  ad  A  udiioreSf  etc). 
This  may  afford  some  palliation  for  any  indistinctness 


of  the  present  exposition.  It  is  due  to  a  logical  neces- 
sity rather  than  to  a  theological  presumption  that  Plo- 
tinus asserts  being  to  be  posterior  to  the  One,  for  be 
attaches  being  inseparably  to  the  three  hypostases  of 
divinity  which  constitutes  his  three  principles.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  develop  with  entire  internal  consistency 
the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  numbers,  and  the  Platonic 
thesis  of  the  One  and  the  Many  (^Enn,  vi,  vi,  9).  The 
Unum  is  Ent  and  Summum  Ens — essential  and  primor- 
dial Being.  There  is  no  separation  or  division  between 
them,  but  only  a  theoretical  and  shadowy  antecedence 
and  sequence — out  of  time,  irrespective  of  time,  and  be- 
yond time. 

The  second  principle  of  Plotinus  is  Blind — ^the  intel- 
ligence per  se — the  Universal  Beason  (Novc)*  The 
One,  or  the  Good,  projects  a  perpetual  effulgence  of  it- 
self, without  loss  of  integrity  or  diminution  of  totality 
(TreptXafi^iC  U  avroS) — the  image  of  its  archetype  (€(- 
Kova  Ikhvov  \iyofi€v  iivai  r6v  vovv).  This  yearns 
unceasingly  for  its  original  (iro.^€i  ik  vav  ro  ytvvriffav 
rb  yiwri^tVj  Kai  rovro  ayarrql,  Kai  frnXttrra  orav  w<ri 
fiovoi  rb  y(vtni<rav  rot  ro  ytyivvtjfiivov).  The  desire 
provokes  an  inclination  or  conversion  of  the  offspring 
to  its  parent,  of  the  similitude  to  its  exemplar ;  and  this 
reflection  or  bending  back  is  itself  the  Divine  Mind, 
Intelligence,  Univeiwd  Reason,  whence  all  reason  and 
thought  are  engendered  (ry  itrwrpo^y  irpbq  abrb 
iiopa  *  Tf  ik  opamc  a^iJi  vovc»  -S^^*  ^i  h  ^i  7).  The 
Divine  Mind  embraces  the  eternal  ideas  which  consti- 
tute the  intelligible  universe,  and  which  it  contem- 
plates in  the  One,  These  are  not  types  or  shadows  of 
things,  but  archetypes  and  perennial  truths,  whence  all 
things  sensible  derive  their  essential  constitution,  and 
the  broken  and  imperfect  trnth  which  they  contain.  It 
is  a  second  cardinal  tenet  of  Plotinus,  in  which  he  di- 
verges from  Plato,  that  ideas  are  immanent  in  the  Di- 
vine Mind,  and  not  extrinsic  to  it  {Emu  v,  i,  1,  2). 

From  Blind  issues  Soul— the  universal  spirit  —  the 
soul*  of  the  universe  (,iln)x»)v  ytw^  vov^').  It  dwells 
in  the  universal  reason,  as  the  universal  reason  dwells 
in  the  One  {Enn.  v,  i,  7).  The  soul  turns  partly  to  the 
Divine  Mind  whence  it  proceeds,  and  contemplates  the 
ideas  presented  there.  It  turns  partly  towards  the  sen- 
sible universe,  which  it  fashions  after  the  ideas.  AU 
souls  are  not  contained  in  the  universal  soul — a  doctrine 
espoused  by  Amelius,  which  amounts  to  Pantheism. 
There  is  a  genuine  plurality  and  hierarchy  of  souls,  de- 
rived from  the  scul  of  the  universe,  not  by  separation 
or  division,  but  by  deliberate  and  intelligent  production 
(£1111.  iv,  ii,  2 ;  ix,  1).  These  three — the  One,  the  Mind, 
the  Soul  —  constitute  the  trinity  of  Plotinus.  These 
three  are  one  in  essence,  though  distinct  in  function  and 
in  origin,  and  are  all  divine.  From  them,  by  the  in- 
augurating potency  of  the  first,  by  the  presentations 
and  concurrence  of  the  second,  and  by  the  permanent 
creative  energy  of  the  third,  all  the  order  and  beauty 
and  variety  and  harmony  of  the  universe  are  produced. 
But  the  universe  is  twofold:  the  intelligible,  arche- 
typal and  eternal  {diwaoQ  oica  tpv9ii\  ov  piovad) ; 
and  that  which  is  the  image  and  adumbration  of  the 
archetype,  the  Sensible,  factitious  and  transitory  {ob 
yap  iiivn,  dWd  pit  rf  o^fiaroQ  ^v<rtQ  'rraea,  Enn,  !\', 
iv,  5 ;  vii,  8 ;  comp.  v,  i,  6 ;  ix,  9).  In  the  intelligible  uni- 
verse are  only  incorporeal  ideas.  It  is  the  ideal  world. 
In  the  sensible  universe  souls  are  incorporated  in  bodies, 
and  distributed  through  them  (Ann.  iii,  iv,  1).  The 
term  touU  is  used  by  Plotinus  with  much  greater  lati- 
tude than  would  now  be  sanctioned,  and  is  extended  to 
irrational  animals  and  plants,  and  even  to  the  blind 
motions,  chemical  or  physical,  of  organic  and  inorganic 
matter.  The  souls  which  actuate  bodies  descend  from 
the  realm  of  the  intelligible,  fifst  to  the  sensible  heavens, 
where  they  assume  corporeal  vesture,  and  thence  pro- 
ceed bv  successive  declensions  to  lower  and  lower  in- 
corporations  {Enn,  iv,  iii,  15).  Yet  the  soul  in  its  sepa- 
rable state  retains  its  immortal  essence  and  divine  char- 
acter (dctov  rb  Xpripta  abrric  Kai  ^avfiatrrov,  kcU  r&v 
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vvip  rd  xpi'ifiara  ^vtmaVf  Etm,  iv,  ii,  1 ;  iii,  22).  ThU 
demuBion  of  souls  is  not  necessarily  a  penalty  or  a  ret- 
ribution— ^not  a  banishment  from  God,  as  Empedodes 
said  was  his  case;  bat  it  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  object 
of  creation,  that  all  things  might  be  perfect  accord- 
ing to  their  perfectibilities,  and  that  the  sensible  world 
might  be  the  complete  but  inadequate  reproduction  of 
all  things  in  the  intelligible  world  (JSim.  iv,  viii,  1). 

These  are  the  leading  principles  of  the  philosophy 
of  Plotinns.  They  are  extensions  and  sublimations  of 
the  tenets  of  Plato,  to  whom  there  is  continually  an  im- 
plicit, and  often  .an  express  reference  ('^Platonem  ipsum 
sub  Plotini  persona  loquentem,"  Mars.  Ficin.  ad  Audk,), 
In  accordance  with  them,  and  with  the  endeavor  to  con- 
ciliate Platonism  with  Aristotelism  and  the  elder  schools, 
the  several  topics  discussed  in  the  Enneads  are  devel- 
oped with  such  modifications  and  expansions  of  previous 
doctrine  as  were  deemed  requisite.  Continual  Utcunm 
of  course  occur— both  from  the  incompleteness  of  the 
remains  and  the  absence  of  system  in  the  procedure ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  most  of  these  were  designed  to 
be  supplied  by  reference  to  the  body  of  the  Platonic 
teachings.  They  may  be  certainly  supplied  in  this 
manner,  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  establish  a  general  co- 
herence between  the  several  positions.  With  the  exe- 
cution of  such  a  task  wc  have  no  concern  at  present,  our 
object  being  strictly  limited  to  the  exhibition  of  the 
distinctive  characteristics  of  Plotiuus. 

The  sensible  world  is  occupied  with  body;  and  body 
is  produced  by  the  miion  of  ideas  with  matter.  The 
shadowy  and  attenuated  nature  of  matter  in  the  con- 
ception of  Plato  and  the  Platonists  has  already  been 
exhibited.  See  Platonic  Philosophy.  It  is  the 
ultimate  subject  or  subitrcUum  from  which  all  bodies 
are  formed :  it  is  so  entirel}'  divested  of  all  properties 
and  accidents,  which  are  the  means  of  differentiation, 
it  is  such  a  pure  retiduum,  or  capiU  fnorluum,  that  it  is 
designated  by  Plotinns  Bathoa^  the  Depth — that  which 
lies  so  low  down  in  the  constitution  of  body,  so  remote 
from  apprehension,  as  to  be  accepted  as  its  ultimate 
foundation.  It  is  the  lowest  extreme,  as  the  One  is  the 
highest.  It  is  eminently  characteristic  of  Plotinus  that 
he  recognises  matter  in  the  intelligible  universe  (^Eim, 
ii,  iv,  1-7 ;  vi,  vii,  33),  probably  as  one  of  the  necessary 
primordia  rerum.  Body,  which  is  the  first  and  sim- 
plest product  from  matter,  is  an  infinite,  indeterminate 
something,  having  three  dimensions,  unlimited,  not  tru- 
ly existent,  and  yet  more  than  nothing.  The  One  is  of 
course  indivisible :  bodv  is  essentiaUv  divisible  and  mu- 
table,  being  patient  of  endless  alterations  and  alcerna- 
tionsb 

The  sensible  universe  and  its  component  members 
in  all  their  multiplicity  and  variety  are  created  by  the 
Spirit,  by  the  infusion  of  appropriate  spirits,  and  the 
union  of  appropriate  ideas  with  body,  or  a  determinate 
portion  of  matter.  The  idea  moulds  its  subject-matter, 
differentiates  it,  individualizes  (or  individuate*)  it,  ani- 
mates it;  dwelling  and  moving  in  it,  or  rather  itself 
inhabited  by  its  material  partner.  It  is  here  that  the 
conciliation  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  is  most  thoroughly 
attained  by  Plotinus,  the  Platonic  ideas  being  identified 
in  their  plastic  function  with  the  Aristotelian  forms. 
These  forms,  or  specific  natures,  descend  by  a  regular 
concatenated  series  from  the  Universal  Mind,  which  is 
the  fountain  of  forms  {Emu  v,  ix,  3,  6,  8 ;  vi,  viii,  1). 
Everything,  then,  in  the  sensible  world  consists  of  the 
corporeal  and  the  ideal,  in  unutterable  commixture— the 
union  being  transitory — the  corporeal  being  subject  to 
endless  change,  the  ideal  being  immortal  and  unalter- 
able in  its  essence.  The  perfection  of  everything  con- 
sists in  the  completeness  with  which  it  appropriates  and 
manifests  the  idea  belonging  to  it,  and  thereby  approx- 
imates in  its  own  particuUr  order  of  being  to  the  One  and 
the  Good.  Everything  seeks  its  own  perfection,  every- 
thing turns  to  its  own  idea;  and  the  original  conversion 
of  the  first  divine  efiluence,  Mind,  towards  its  fountain, 
the  Good,  is  imitated  throughout  every  grade  in  the 


descending  scale  of  existence  to  the  last  and  most  rudi- 
mentary exhibitions  of  form.  There  is  a  dull,  inert 
antagonism,  a  sullen  insubordination  in  matter,  which 
resists  the  process  of  this  perfection;  not  a  decided  ma- 
lignancy, such  as  is  ascribed  to  it  by  Plato,  but  a  re- 
silience which  generates  physical  evil,  as  moral  evil  is 
produced  by  defect  of  essential  goodness,  and  by  deflec- 
tion and  aberrancy  from  the  good.  The  operation  of 
spirit  or  mind  upon  matter,  of  souls  in  their  several  de* 
grees  upon  body,  has  been  the  stumbling-block  of  all 
philosophies,  and  was  an  insoluble  enigma  to  Descartes 
and  the  Cartesians.  Plotinus  imagines  a  kind  of  pre- 
established  harmony,  like  Leibnitz,  but  admits,  alao,  a 
divine  and  concurrent  grace  (irpoatpitniQ  avvipyovQ 
.  .  .  o  Bcdfiwy  <rvvtpyb£  tig  vXijpwnv  avrStv  ,  »  *  ra 
ffvfurtffoyra  rASi  rravTktQ  dvayfuuov  r^v  'Arpoxov 
iirdyuv,  Enn,  ii,  iii,  15 ;  iv,  iii,  13 ;  iv,  8,  9).  All  this 
is  only  Platonism  developed ;  but  the  development  is 
pressed  to  originality  when  Plotinus  retraces  the  process 
of  being,  and  ascends  from  the  bwest  forms  to  the  source 
of  all  form,  the  One^  Great,  Good,  which  is  all  in  alL 

All  derivative  being  turns  to  the  superior  being 
whence  it  proceeds,  and  to  the  inferior  being  which 
proceeds  from  it,  by  a  constant  and  loving  libration 
that  directs  its  attention  both  to  the  exemplar  above 
and  to  the  product  of  imitation  below.  Hence  results 
the  best  of  worlds  possible  (^ita.  ii,  iii,  18 ;  ii,  ix,  8 ;  iii, 
ii,  1-3),  not  pure  from  blemishes  and  blurs,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inevitable  contamination  and  ptjoraltion 
through  conjunction  with  matter,  and  the  limitations 
occasioned  by  material  restraint,  but  ever  involving  the 
ideas  proceeding  from  the  divine  intelligence,  and  ever 
seeking,  with  a  multitudinous  concord  of  Mpirations, 
to  attain  the  primordial  perfection  of  the  appropriate 
ideas,  in  the  whole  and  in  the  parts;  and  thus  to  return 
to  that  communion  and  union  with  the  One,  the  Good, 
and  the  true  or  real,  from  whence  they  have  descended. 
The  perfection  of  every  nature,  which  every  nature  un- 
depraved  desires,  is  this  assimilation  to  the  divine.  In 
aesthetics  and  in  the  works  of  art,  this  gives  us  the  in- 
terpretation of  beauty  and  of  the  beautiful;  in  life  and 
conduct  it  explains  and  prescribes  virtue  and  holiness 
and  sanctification. 

The  essence  of  the  doctrine  of  Plotinus  is  contained 
and  charmingly  displayed  in  his  theory  of  beauty  {Emu 
i,  vi),  and  might  be  reproduced  in  its  chief  lines  from  it. 
A  sagacious  and  just  instinct  has  often  led  to  the  pub- 
lication of  this  treatise  by  itself:  for  it  is  not  only  the 
most  satisfactory  and  complete  appreciation  of  the  beau- 
tiful, it  is  also  a  miniature  of  the  philosophy  of  Ploti- 
nus ;  and  his  theory  of  beauty  is  the  counterpart  and 
complement  of  his  theory  of  righteousness  (Enn,  iii,  x-, 
1).  Of  course,  only  the  briefest  abstract  of  this  part  of 
his  speculations  can  be  offered  here.  The  simplest  and 
most  elementary  form  of  beauty  is  the  beauty  of  colors, 
sounds,  forms;  but  the  same  principles  are  involved  in 
every  species  of  beauty.  The  sense  of  beauty  arises 
from  the  joyous  recognition  in  objects  of  sense  of  the 
perfections  of  the  idea  embodied  in  them  {rb  ik  coXXoc 
ihfiop^ia  ric  ^v  rvirocCi  Enn,  iv,  vii,  8 ;  i,  vi,  1).  It  is 
an  immediate  and  instinctive  perception,  which  discerns 
in  the  excellence  of  the  form  (the  Aristotelian  form  is 
nearly  equivalent  to  idea,  and  signifies  essential  char^ 
acter,  not  outward  shape),  the  presence,  the  perfection, 
and  the  participation  of  the  divine  reason  and  purpose 
in  the  creation;  for  the  eternal  is  kindred  with  the 
beautiful  (rb  dtSiov  (rvyyfvcc  Ttf  KaXtp,  Enn,  v,  iii,  1). 
The  form,  the  idea,  the  design  of  God,  revealed  to  the 
clear  intelligence  and  quickened  affection,  constitutes 
beauty,  both  as  producing  cause  and  as  produced  emo- 
tion. Corporeal  beauties,  or  things  beautiful  to  sense, 
are  only  veils,  shadows,  spectral  images  of  real  beauty, 
and  derive  their  power  of  communicating  delight  from 
the  intellectual  or  transmundane  beauty  which  they  ob- 
scure even  more  than  they  display  (Enn,  i,  vi,  3, 5).  In- 
tellectual beauty,  or  beauty  in  the  intelligible  world,  is 
the  pure  effluence  of  God  (Emu  iii,  viii,  10;  v,  1);  the 
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perfect,  beneficent  i>lan  of  the  good,  aooordant  with  the 
abaolttte  ezoellenoe  of  the  Divine  Being  (if  coXXoyi) 

hcti  voifTov  dya^ov  ^wft/Q^  -^"n*  ^  ^ii*  ^)«  ^  ^^^ 
whole  energies  of  the  soul  are  directed  towards  the 
good  for  which  it  was  oonstitated  {Etm,  i,  vii,  1 ;  Prod. 
Ifut.  Tkeolog.  §  ccix),  its  eager  appetencies  are  instino- 
tiTely  excited  by  every  manifestation  of  the  good.  The 
sense  of  beauty  becomes  both  porifled  and  intensified 
•s  the  intelligent  and  sympathetic  soul  ascends  nearer 
to  the  thought  of  the  divine  mind,  and  to  the  vision  of 
the  excellences  and  glories  of  the  Divine  {Etm,  i,  vi,  6). 
Thence  all  ideas  proceed :  thither  all  forms  aspire ;  and 
**  the  power  of  beauty  is  the  Uoom  of  the  universal 
beauty,  which  creates  all  beauty,  generating  it,  and 
making  it  more  beautiful  from  the  redundance  of  the 
beauty  in  the  Divine,  which  is  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  all  beauty"  {Emu  vi,  vii,  82).  The  whole  nature 
of  beanty,  therefore,  consists  in  the  immediate  and  lov- 
ing apprehension  of  the  goodness  and  wisdom  and  ex- 
cellence of  the  Creator,  as  imperfectly  shown  in  the  in- 
complete perfections  of  parts  of  the  creation.  Whence 
is  this  faculty  of  recognition  derived  ?  It  comes  from 
the  3'eaming  of  all  spirit  for  the  beautiful  and  the  good 
and  the  divine.  It  is  sustained,  elevated,  and  illumined 
by  the  influx  of  the  beautiful— by  the  epiphany  in  the 
soul  of  the  splendors  and  loveliness  of  God.  As  the  eye 
sees  the  sun  by  the  light  which  proceeds  from  it,  so  the 
soul  recognises  goodness  by  the  goodness  which  God 
gives,  and  beauty  by  the  apt  sense  and  sensibility  which 
are  communicated  from  the  source  of  all  beautv— the 
beautiful  in  itself  (^wc  ^pa  ^C  opa^  ov  it  oXXov,  Enn. 
V,  iii,  6,  et  Mars.  Ficin.  ad  loc  v,  v,  7).  Thus  all  things 
are  suspended  from  the  Divine,  and  are  filled  with  di- 
vinity (vavra  llrtTrrat  rStv  dtutv.  Miara  vdvra 
dcMv,  ProcK  /m/.  Tkeoloff,  §  cxlv,  cxlvi). 

This  explanation  may  appear  vague  and  visionary; 
but  the  philosophy  of  Hotinus  can  find  no  other  mode 
of  expression  for  its  transcendental  reveries.  It  is,  how- 
ever, no  more  indistinct  than  the  language  of  more  pro- 
saic intellects  in  regard  to  the  like  subjects.  It  accords 
with  the  declarations  of  Avicenna  and  Averro^s,  of 
Duns  Scotus  and  S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  of  Leibnitz  and 
of  Coleridge  (Scot  In  Sentent,  ii,  xi,  i,  tom.  vi,  ps.  ii,  p. 
G52-5 ;  S.  Thom.  Aquin.  Summ,  Theolog.  i,  Ixxxix ;  i, 
iii;  Ixxix,  iv;  Ixxxlv,  v;  Leibn.  Princ.  Philot,  ad  Pr, 
EugoL  §  42;  Coleridge,  ^  ui!*  to  Refledioriy  p.  242,  264, 
note). 

Beauty  thus  connects  itself  immediately  with  the 
search  after  the  first  or  supreme  Good  (£»».  ii,  ix,  8) ; 
and  in  its  grades  of  ascension  is  a  sure  progress  towards 
its  apprehension.  '*  Since  all  things  are  beautiful,  and 
in  some  sort  full  of  delight,  all  creatures  of  this  sensible 
worid  lead  the  wise  and  contemplative  mind  to  the 
Eternal  God :  they  are  the  shadows,  the  echoes,  and  the 
pictures;  the  traces,  the  images,  and  the  visions  of 
that  effectuating,  exemplifying,  and  ordaining  Artist" 
(S.  Bonaventnra,  Itin.  Mentis  ad  Deum,  c.  vii ;  comp. 
Bog.  Bacon,  Opu$  Tertium,  c.  Ixiv,  p.  266). 

'*  Ipse  vocat  nostros  animos  nd  sidera  mundns" 

(ManlUi  A$tronom,  Iv,  912). 

Ugliness  is  defect  of  the  idea  and  its  inadequate  re- 
alization. It  corresponds  to  physical  and  moral  evil, 
and  indicates  a  falling  away  (jrviaiia  rrjg  ^vxiii)  from 
the  goodness  which  was  designed  in  the  creation  (Etm, 
i,  vi,  8, 9;  viii,  14).  The  perfection  of  every  nature  is 
this  re-assimilation  to  the  divine.  In  the  expressions 
of  Plotinus  with  regard  to  human  souls  and  man's  du- 
ties there  are  frequent  echoes  of  the  contemporaneous 
Christianity  which  be  opposed — exquisite  utterances  of 
religious  fervor,  in  which  Platqnism  seems  to  lose  itself 
in  the  beauties  of  the  new  religion  (Enn,  vi,  ix ;  iii,  ii, 
2,  5;  iv,  6;  V,  1,  2;  iii,  8,  etc).  The  highest  aim  of 
the  spirit  is  access  or  reunion  to  God,  which  can  be  ac- 
complished only  through  the  constant  intervention  and 
co-operation  of  the  Divinity  (vtrovSaioQ  avviftyovvra 
iavr^  rbv  laifiova  ixutVt  Etm.  iv,  iv,  6 ;  comp.  1  Thess. 
ii,  13;  Eph.  ii,  18;  Rom.  viii,  11,  16).     For  it  is  "God 


which  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his 
good  pleasure''  (PhiL  ii,  18).  All  things  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest  turn  by  native  constitution  to  the 
more  exceUent  nature  whence  they  are  derived,  and 
the  love  within  their  soul  seeks  union  with  their  orig- 
inal above.  This  universal  conversion,  permeating  all 
things,  binds  the  whole  universe  in  an  attitude  of  af- 
fectionate regard  to  the  One  and  the  Supreme  Good, 
which  is  the  Creator  and  the  desire  of  all  (ProcL  iitsf. 
Tkeoloff.  §  Ivii).  In  the  lover  of  all  righteousness,  in 
man  spiritualized  and  filled  with  the  desire  of  holiness, 
it  becomes  ecstatic  elevation  and  intimate  communion 
with  the  Spirit  of  the  Divine.  **  We  are  not  cut  off,  or 
separated  from  God.  We  breathe  the  One,  whose  breath 
is  our  life,  and  we  are  preserved.  This  support  is  not 
given  at  one  moment,  and  withdrawn  at  another,  but  is 
ever  present  for  our  guidance.  Nay,  more,  we  incline 
to  the  Good,  and  to  the  happiness  sibove.  There  the 
soul  is  at  rest  and  beyond  ill,  ascending  to  our  true 
country,  to  the  place  which  is  pure  of  all  evils.  For 
the  soul  filled  with  God  produces  beauty  and  righteous- 
ness and  virtue.  God  is  its  beginning  and  its  end — ^its 
beginning,  because  it  descends  from  him ;  its  end,  be- 
cause he  is  the  Good  to  which  it  aspires.  There  is  the 
heavenly  Love,  and  every  soul  is  love.  The  soul,  in  its 
pure  nature,  is  possessed  with  the  love  of  God,  and 
longs  for  union  with  him,  as  a  virgin  nurses  the  love 
of  the  beautiful  for  the  beautiful.  Thus  the  life  of 
good  and  godly  and  happy  men  is  a  transport  from 
the  things  of  earth — a  life  uncharmed  by  things  below 
— the  flight  of  the  single  and  solitarv  soul  to  the  only 
(?n€"(A>m,vi,ix,9,ll). 

For  such  sublimities  of  enthusiasm  no  language  will 
sufBce  but  the  rapt  Greek  of  Plotinus  or  the  fervid 
Latin  of  Maisilius  Ficin  us,  and  even  these  faint  and  fail 
beneath  the  divine  burden  of  the  thought. 

Liierature,~^See  the  references  under  the  art.  Neo- 
PiJiTONisM,  and  add :  Plotini  Platonicorum  Coryphaei, 
Opera  qua  exetant  omiMi,  Per  celeberrimum  iUum  Mar- 
»Uwm  FiciHum,  Florent,  Ex  antiiiuissimia  CodicUm* 
Latiite  translaia  et  eruditissimis  Commentariit  UUutra' 
la,  etc.,  BasileflB,  Impeneis  Ludovici  Regis  (1615,  foL); 
Plotini  Opera  Omnia  (ed.  Kreuzer,  Oxon.  1835,  3  vols. 
8vo) ;  Plotini  Emuade*  (ed.  Creuzer  and  Moser,  Par. 
1855,  1  vol.  8vo) ;  Porphyrins,  Plotini  Vita ;  Taylor, 
Thomas,  "The  Platonist,"  Select  Works  of  Phtinvt 
(London,  1817,  8vo) ;  Cousin,  QSuvret  de  Phiin  (Par.) ; 
Steinhart,  apud  Pauly,  Real-Encyldop,  v,  ii ;  Kirchner, 
Die  Philosophie  des  Plotinus  (Halle,  1854) ;  Valentiner, 
Plotin  und  seine  Enneaden  (1864) ;  Richter,  Neu-plato- 
nische  Studien  (Halle,  1864-7) ;  Keander,  Christian  Dog- 
mas; Baur,  Dreieinigkeitslehref  ii,  207  sq. ;  Nourisson, 
Pensees  Uumaines,  p.  134  sq.;  Lecky,  Rationalism,  i, 
240;  Westminster RevASaS, Oct. ii.2^G,     (G.F.H.) 

Ploucqnet,  Gottfried,  a  German  philosopher, 
was  bom  Aug.  25, 1716,  at  Stuttgard.  He  came  from  a 
Protestant  family  of  French  origin ;  his  father  was  an 
innkeeper.  While  he  was  studying  at  Tubingen,  he 
was  so  strongly  impressed  by  Wolf's  writings  that, 
without  giving  up  theology  altogether,  he  gave  special 
attention  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  mathematics. 
This  twofold  tendency  strikingly  appears  in  the  theses 
which  he  defended  in  1740  (Diss,  qua  CL  Varigtionii 
demonstraOo  geometrica  possibilitatis  transubstantionis 
enervatur),  and  in  which  he  endeavored  to  reconcile 
Wolf's  doctrines  with  the  teachings  of  the  Christian 
faith.  After  discharging  in  different  places  the  du- 
ties of  a  minister  and  tutor,  he  was  appointed  in  1746 
deacon  at  Frendenstadt.  His  memoir  on  the  monads 
{Primaria  Monadologim  capita  [Berlin,  1748,  4to]) 
opened  to  him  in  1749  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Berlin,  and  directed  to  him  the  attention  of  the  duke  of 
WUrtemberg,  by  whose  protection  he  obtained,  in  1750, 
the  professorship  of  logic  and  metaphysics  at  Tubingen. 
He  taught  political  economy  at  the  same  university,  and 
was,  in  1778,  called  to  Stuttgard  to  teach  this  branch 
at  the  military  school    His  faculties  having  given  way 
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in  consequence  of  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  in  1782  he 
was  compelled  to  abandon  teaching.  Ploucqnet  was  an 
honest  and  open  character,  and  he  was  gifted  by  natare 
with  a  clear  and  methodical  mind.  **  A  champion  of 
spiritualism/'  says  Mr.  Haag,  *'he  combated,  with  a 
degree  of  penetration  eqaall^  only  by  his  erudition, 
the  materialistic  doctrines  proclaimed  by  the  philoso- 
phers of  the  18th  century,  and  feared  not  even  to  enter 
into  contest  with  Kant.  Then,  ascending  the  stream 
of  the  centuries,  he  submitted  to  strict  analysis  the  sys- 
tems of  ancient  philosophy,  which  he  tried  to  build  anew 
in  historical  essays,  worthy  even  now  of  our  attention.** 
Ploucqnet  di^  at  Stuttgard  Sept  13, 1790.  He  left  a 
number  of  works,  mostly  published  at  Tubingen,  and 
written  with  great  purity,  but  rather  exaggerated  con- 
cision. The  following  are  the  most  important :  J)e  wa- 
terialismo  (1750,  4to) : — Prmeipia  de  subttafUiit  etphe' 
nomadt  (Frankfort,  1768,  8vo)  : — De  Pyrrhonu  epocha 
(1758,  4to)  : — Fvndamenta  phUotophian  speculaUca  (7th 
ed.  1759, 8ro) ;  it  is  an  exposition  of  Leibnitz's  system : 
— £>e  dogmatibua  Thaletia  et  A  nazatform  (1768,  4to) : — 
MethodvLS  ealctUandi  in  hgicis  (1763,  8vo).  In  this 
work  he  represents  the  syllogisms  by  geometrical  fig- 
ures and  mathematical  formulas;  these  methods,  hinted 
at  by  Leibnitz,  engaged  him  in  discussions  with  Lam- 
bert and  others : — ProbUmata  de  ncUura  hommit  ante  et 
post  fttortem  (1766, 4to) : — Inslituiionet  phUotophim  theO' 
retiae  (1772, 1782, 8vo) : — Ekmenta  philotophim  contemn 
platiccRf  five  de  wientia  ratiocmcuuU  (Stuttgard,  1773, 
4to) : — CommentcUiones  pkilosophia  selectiorei  (Utrecht, 
1781,  4to) : — Varia  quautioties  metaphytka  (1782,  4to). 
— Uoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GeniraUy  xl,  494. 

Plongh  {charash't^y:^^  to  plough;  whence  mocAa- 
reahah\  tVO'^Ti^  and  fnachareshethf  HlpinQ,  1  Sam. 
xiii,  20;  two  instruments  used  in  agriculture.  One 
of  these  is  perhaps  the  phughtkarff  the  other  the  coul- 
ter. See  also  Ear).  Egypt,  from  the  earliest  times, 
has  laid  claim  to  the  honor  of  the.invention  of  this  im- 
portant implement,  and  as  it  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
first  countries  brought  under  culture  by  the  hand  of  man 
after  the  flood,  the  claim  may  be  well  founded.  Agri- 
culture was  also  early  practiced  among  the  Hebrews, 
and,  from  their  agreement  in  so  many  other  matters,  it 
is  likely  that  the  implements  of  the  two  nations  were 
very  nearly  the  same.  The  ancient  Egyptian  plongh 
was  entirely  of  wood,  and  of  very  simple  form,  like  that 


Ancient  Egyptian  Plongh. 

sUll  used  in  Egypt  It  consisted  of  a  share,  t^ro  han- 
dles, and  the  pole  or  beam,  which  last  was  inserted  into 
the  lower  end  of  th«  stilt,  or  the  base  of  the  handles, 
and  was  strengthened  by  a  rope  connecting  it  with 
the  heeL  It  had  no  coulter,  nor  were  wheels  applied 
to  any  Egyptian  plough ;  but  it  is  probable,  that  the 


point  was  shod  with  a  metal  sock  either  of  bronae  or 
iron.  It  was  drawn  by  two  oxen,  and  the  ploughman 
guided  and  drove  them  with  a  long  goad,  without  the 
assistance  of  reins,  which  are  used  by  the  modem  Egyp- 
tians. He  was  sometimes  accompanied  by  anotJier 
man,  who  drove  the  animals,  while  he  managed  the  two 
handles  of  the  plough ;  and  sometimes  the  whip  was 
substituted  for  the  more  usual  goad.  The  mode  of 
yoking  the  beasts  was  exceedingly  simple.  Across  the 
extremity  of  the  pole  a  wooden  yoke  or  cross-bar,  about 
fifty-five  inches  or  five  feet  in  length,  was  fastened  by 
a  strap,  lashed  backwards  and  forwards  over  a  promi- 
nence projecting  from  the  centre  of  the  yoke,  which 
corresponded  to  a  similar  peg  or  knob  at  the  end  of  the 
pole;  and  occasionally,  in  addition  to  these,  was  a  ring 
passing  over  them,  as  in  some  Greek  chariots.  At  ei- 
ther end  of  the  yoke  was  a  flat  or  slightly  concave  pro- 
jection, of  semicircular  form,  which  rested  on  a  pad 
placed  upon  the  withers  of  the  animal ;  and  through 
a  hole  on  either  side  of  it  passed  a  thong  for  suspend- 
ing the  shouldei^pieces,  which  formed  the  collar.  These 
were  two  wooden  bars,  forked  at  about  half  their  length, 
padded  so  as  to  protect  the  shoulder  from  friction,  and 
connected  at  the  lower  end  by  a  strong  broad  band 
passing  under  the  throat  See  Yokis.  Sometimes  the 
draught,  instead  of  being  from  the  shoulder,  was  from 
t|ie  head,  the  yoke  being  tied  to  the  base  of  the  horns; 
and  in  religious  ceremonies  oxen  frequently  drew  the 
bier,  or  the  sacred  shrine,  by  a  rope  fastened  to  the  up- 
per part  of  the  horns,  without  either  yoke  or  pole  (Wil- 
kinson, Anc  Egtfpt.  ii,  14  sq.).  According  to  modem 
travellers  the'  plough  now  used  in  Palestine  diffen  in 
some  respects  from  the  ancient  implement  above  de- 
scribed. It  is  lightly  built,  with  the  least  possible  skill 
or  expense,  consisting  of  two  poles,  which  cross  each 
other  near  the  ground.  That  nearest  the  oxen  is  fas- 
tened to  the  yoke,  while  the  other  serves,  the  one  end 
as  the  handle,  the  other  as  the  ploughshare.  It  is 
drawn  by  oxen,  camels,  cows,  or  heifers  (Hackett,  Saytt, 
lUuMt,  p.  153  sq. ;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i,  207  sq.). 
In  Asia  Minor  substantially  the  same  custom  and  im- 
plements prevail  (Van  Lennep,  BibU  Lands,  p.  75  sq.). 
See  Agriculturb. 


Plongh  of  Asia  Minor. 

«  U  til*  pol«  to  wUeh  Um  crott-b— m  with  jrokM,  6,  h  attadMd ;  «,  flM 
■bar* :  tf,  the  haadU ;  «  raprcMBt*  thrM  modw  of  armlair  tiio  liua* ; 
aad/  U  a  goad  with  a  Kn^r  at  the  othar  oad,  probably  for  eUana- 
lag  tho  •bar*. 

Plonghman  (^3M,  Uckdr,  Isa.  Ixi,  5,  which  signifies 
not  only  a  ploughman,  but  a  huibandnum  in  general). 
Among  the  Hebrews,  the  rich  and  the  noble,  it  is  true,  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  did  not  alwa3rs  put  themselves 
on  a  level  with  their  servants;  but  none,  however  rich 
or  noble  or  prophetically  favored,  disdained  to  put  their 
hand  to  the  plough,  or  otherwise  to  join  occasionally 


Ploughing  in  Palestine. 
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in  the  labors  of  agricnltare  (1  Sam.  xi,  7 ;  1  Kings  xiz, 
19 ;  oompb  2  Cbron.  xxvij  10).  •  See  AoiUCUi.TUiuE. 

Ploughman's  Complaint,  The,  a  remarkable 
anoDTmous  work,  published  in  England  in  the  year 
1352,  which  severely  condemned  the  practices  of  po- 
pery,' especially  auricular  confession,  the  celibacy  and 
selfishness  of  the  priests,  the  rapacity  of  the  friars,  the 
covetonsness  and  negligence  of  the  popes,  etc  It  was 
one  among  many  means  which  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  people  to  the  iniquity  of  the  system,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  the  glorious  Reformation. 

Plough-Monday,  the  first  Monday  after  twelfth- 
day  ;  so  called  from  a  diversion  called ybo^/>/o»^A,  which 
was  formerly  in  use  on  Ash- Wednesday,  but  afterwards 
transferred  to  this  day.  Old  ploughs  are  preserved  in 
the  belfries  of  Bassingboume  and  Banington.  Plough 
alms  were  one  penny  paid  for  every  plough  harnessed 
between  Easter  and  Pentecost  in  if78,  and  in  960  paya- 
ble on  the  fifteenth  night  after  Easter. 

Ploughshare  (n»(,  ith,  Isa.  ii,  4).  The  plough- 
share is  a  piece  of  inn,  broad  but  not  large,  which  tips 
the  end  of  the  shaft.  So  much  does  it  resemble  the 
short  sword  used  by  the  ancient  warriors  that  it  may 
with  very  little  trouble  be  converted  into  that  deadly 
weapon,  and  when  the  work  of  destruction  is  over,  re- 
duced again  into  its  former  shape,  and  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  agriculture.  In  allusion  to  the  first  opera- 
tion, the  prophet  Joel  summons  the  nations  to  leave 
their  peaceful  employments  in  the  cultivated  field,  and 
bockle  on  their  armor :  *'  Beat  your  ploughshares  into 
swords,  and  your  pruning-hooks  into  spears"  (Joel  iii, 
10).  This  image  the  prophet  Isaiah  has  reversed,  and 
then  applied  to  the  establishment  of  that  profound  and 
lasting  peace  which  is  to  bless  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
the  latter  days:  "And  they  shall  beat  their  swords 
into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks ; 
nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither 
shall  they  learn  war  any  more."    See  Plough. 

Plo^vden,  Charles,  an  English  Roman  Catholic 
divine  who  belonged  to  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  was  bom  in 
1743,  and  educated  at  Rome,  where  he  entered  into  the 
society  in  1759.  On  his  return  to  his  own  country,  af- 
ter the  suppression  of  his  order  in  1773,  he  was  one  of 
the  most  zealous  advocates  for  the  proposed  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Jesuits  in  England.  He  afterwards  became 
president  of  the  Catholic  college  of  Stonyhurst,  in  Lan- 
cashire, and  died  in  1821.  His  publications  are  against 
Butler  and  Berington.  and  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Jesuits  (1792,  8vo;  1796,  8vo).  Also,  Hemarks  on  the 
Memoirs  of  G.  Panzam  (Li^ge,  1794, 8vo) :  —Considtr- 
ationM  of  the  Modem  Opinions  of  the  Fallibility  of  the 
Pope  (1776, 8vo). 

An  older  brother  of  his,  Dr.  Fhakcis  Plowdex,  a 
noted  member  of  the  English  Chancery  Bar,  is  the  au- 
thor oSJura  Anghrum,  the  Rights  of  Englishmen  (1792, 
8vo),  and  Church  and  State  (1795,  4to),  which  both 
plead  for  Roman  Catholic  recognition  by  the  English 
government,  and  became  the  subject  of  much  contro- 
vers>'.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthorSf 
u,  1609, 1610.    (J.H.W.) 

PlUche,  NoSl-Antoike,  a  French  scientist  of 
note,  was  bom  in  1688.  He  flourished  at  one  time  as 
abbot  of  Valence  de  St.  Maur.  He  was  also  a  professor 
of  rhetoric  at  Rheims,  and  is  distinguished  as  a  natural- 
ist and  man  of  letters,  and  also  for  his  opposition  to  the 
bull  **  Unigenitus."  He  is  the  author  of  Spectacle  de  la 
Namre  (9  vols.)  -^Hist,  du  Ciel  (2  vols.):-./^  Mica- 
mque  des  Langues ;  and  some  lesser  works,  among  which 
is  a  Harmong  of  the  Psalms  and  the  Gospels  (12mo). 
He  died  in  1761. 

Plnmb-line  C\}^  andk^  a  plummef)  or  Plum- 
met (rbj^dp,  mishkiUth,  Isa.  xxviii,  17,  or  nVplSS, 
mishhilethja  weighi).  Amos  says  (vii,  7), "  Behold,  the 
Lord  stood  upon  a  wall,  made  by  a  plumb-line,  with  a 
{dumb-line  m  his  hand ;"  and  in  the  threatenings  de- 


nounced against  Jerusalem  for  the  idolatries  of  Mana^ 
seh,  we  read,  *'I  will  stretch  over. Jerusalem  the  line 
of  Samaria,  and  the  plummet  of  the  house  of  Ahab" 
(2  Kings  zxi,  18).  In  Zech.  iv,  10,  the  original  term 
for  the  plumb-bob  is  ^"^"la  pM,  eben  bedil,  stone  of  tin. 
The  use  of  the  plumb-line  in  the  measurement  of  su- 
perficial areas  was  early  known  to  the  Egyptians,  and 
is  ascribed  to  their  king  Mencs.    See  Handicraft. 

Plnmptre,  James,  an  Anglican  divine  of  no^,  was 
bom  in  1770,  and  was  educated  at  Clare  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  he  afterwards  became  a  fellow.  After 
taking  holy  orders,  he  became  in  1793  vicar  of  Great 
Gransdon,  Huntingdonshire.  He  died  in  1882.  He  is 
best  known  as  a  miscellaneous  writer.  Among  his  pnb- 
licationa  (of  which  there  is  a  list  in  Allibone)  we  notice. 
Three  Discourses  on  the  Animal  Creation  (1816, 8vo) : — 
Popular  Commentary  on  the  Bible: — Sermons,  vol  i  and 
ii  (1821, 1827, 8vo),  which  are  pronounced  practical  and 
useful  by  Bickersteth  (in  his  Christian  Student), 

Plnnket,  Oliver,  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  prel- 
ate, was  bom  in  1629  at  the  castle  of  Bathmore,  county  of 
Mcath,  of  a  good  Irish  family.  He  completed  his  stud- 
ies at  Rome,  was  a  professor  of  theology  in  that  city, 
and  finally  elevated  to  the  twofold  dignity  of  archbishop 
of  Armagh  and  primate  of  Ireland  (1669).  His  zeal 
having  aroused  against  him  the  suspicions  of  the  Prot- 
estants, he  fell  a  victim  to  the  violent  reaction  of  Tory- 
ism which  took  place  in  1681.  Accused  of  conspiracy 
against  the  court,  he  was  arrested,  carried  to  London, 
and  sentenced  to  death  by  a  fanatical  jury.  In  vain 
four  successive  govemors  of  Irehind  testified  to  his  loy- 
alty; the  court  did  not  even  await  the  arrival  of  his 
witnesses,  and  his  means  of  defence  could  be  produced 
in  London  only  three  days  after  his  execution,  which 
took  place  July  1, 1681,  at  Tyburn.  He  left  a  Collection 
of  Episcopal  Circulars  and  Pastoral  Letters  (Lond. 
1686,  2  vols.  4to).  See  Bp.  Bumet,  Uist,  of  his  Gum 
7Vine»,  ii,  279.     (J.H.W.) 

Plunket,  Thom'as,  D.D.,  a  noted  Presbyterian 
Irish  divine,  flourished  at  Enuiskillen  in  the  second 
half  of  the  18th  century.  Having  some  scraples  as  to 
the  received  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he  removed  to 
Dublin,  where  he  became  minister  of  the  Strand  Street 
chapel  He  died  about  1780.  His  son  was  the  noted 
Irish  lord  William  Conyngham  Plunket,  and  his  grand- 
son bishop  Thomas  Span  Plunket. 

Plunket,  Thomas  Span,  an  Irish  lord  and 
prelate,  was  a  son  of  William  Conyngham  Plunket, 
the  great  Irish  chancellor,  and  was  bom  in  1792.  He 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and,  after  hav- 
ing held  various  preferments,  was  appointed  dean  of 
Down  in  1831,  and  eight  years  later  was  raised  to  the 
bishopric  of  Tuam.  He  was  consecrated  at  Christ 
Church,  Dublin,  by  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  assisted 
by  the  bishops  of  Derry  and  Cashel ;  was  appointed  ec- 
clesiastical commissioner  in  1851,  succeeded  his  father 
as  second  baron  Plunket  in  1858,  and  was  patron  of 
ninety-five  livings  in  his  united  dioceses  of  Tuam,  Kil- 
lala,  and  Achonry.  According  to  Charles's  Church  Di- 
rectory, the  gross  value  of  the  see  is  £5265,  and  the  net 
value  £4089.  He  did  not  confine  hk  attention  and  care 
to  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  in  his  dio- 
cese, but  he  threw  himself  into  the  missionary  work 
among  the  Roman  Catholics  with  remarkable  zeal  and 
energy.  No  opposition  (and  he  had  much  to  encounter) 
could  daunt  or  obstacles  deter  him,  and  to  his  exertion/ 
are  due,  in  no  small  degree,  those  tangible  and  indispu* 
table  results,  in  the  shape  of  new  churches,  schools,  and 
congregations  of  converts,  which  remain  a  memorial  of 
his  piety  and  zeal  He  died  at  Tourcnakeady,  Gal  way, 
Oct  19, 1866.  See  Appleton's  Annual  Cyclop,  vi,  600} 
Ch,  Journal,  vol  zi ;  if  en  of  the  Times^  s.  v.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Plnraliam.    See  Pluralities. 

Plnraliat  is  one  that  holds  more  than  one  ecclesi- 
astical benefice  with  cure  of  souls.    See  Plubauties. 
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PluralltieB  is  a  term  used  in  canon  law  for  the 
posseseion  by  one  person  of  two  or  more  ecclesiastical 
offices,  whether  of  dignity  or  emolument*  This  practice, 
it  is  held  by  Non-fipisoopalians,  was  generally  forbidden 
in  the  early  Church,  and  they  quote  for  their  authority 
the  instructions  of  the  apostle  Paul  (Titus  i,  5).  Others 
contend  even  that,  instead  of  a  plurality  of  churches  to 
one  pastor,  we  ought  to  have  a  plurality  of  pastors  to 
one  church  (Acts  xiv,  28).  Episcopalians  contend  there 
is  no  hnpropriety  in  a  presbyter  holding  more  than  one 
ecclesiastical  benefice.  A  bishop  could  not  hold  two 
dioceses;  a  presbyter,  however,  might  officiate  in  more 
than  one  parochial  church,  but  not  in  two  dioceses.  In 
the  Church  of  England  pluralities  originated  in  the 
poorness  of  many  of  the  livings.  Originally  a  clergy- 
man might  hold  two  or  more  livings  if  under  the  nom- 
inal value  of  £8.  The  distance  between  them  was  fixed 
by  the  canon  law  as  not  to  be  greater  than  thirty  miles, 
but  custom  now  tolerates  forty-five.  Two  thousand  par- 
ishes, it  is  said,  want  in  this  way  a  resident  pastor.  By 
those  who  thus  evade  the  Canon,  it  is  held  that  the 
prohibition  is  not  absolute,  and  admits  of  possible  ex- 
ception, the  natural  ground  of  the  prohibition  being  the 
impossibility,  in  ordinary  cases,  of  the  same  individual 
.  adequately  dischai^ing  the  duties  of  more  than  one  of- 
fice, and  that  therefore,  in  cases  in  which  this  impossi- 
bility does  not  exist,  the  union  of  two  or  more  offices 
in  the  hands  of  one  person  might,  speaking  absolutely, 
be  permitted  without  infringing  the  divine  law.  Hence 
canonists  distinguish  between  "compatible"  and  "in- 
compatible" benefices  or  dignities.  Two  benefices  may 
be  incompatible  in  three  ways :  1,  If  each  requires  res- 
idence (ratione  retideatia) ;  2,  if  the  duties  of  both  fall 
to  be  discharged  at  one  and  the  same  time  {raiione  ter' 
vitii) ;  3,  if  the  revenue  of  either  fully  suffices  for  the 
becoming  maintenance  of  the  incumbent  (ratione  sus' 
tentatumu).  In  other  cases,  benefices  or  dignities  are 
considered  compatible,  and  with  the  due  dispensation 
may  be  held  by  the  same  person.  The  rules  by  which 
dispensations  frocn  the  law  of  residence  are  to  be  regu- 
lated, as  well  as  the  penalties  for  its  violation,  whether 
on  the  part  of  the  patron  or  on  that  of  the  recipient, 
have  formed  the  subject  of  frequent  legislation,  as  in 
the  third  and  the  fourth  councils  of  the  Lateran,  in  the 
decretals  of  Innocent  III  and  many  other  popes,  and  es- 
pecially in  those  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  In  general,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  canon  law  regards  as  incompatible, 
1,  two  benefices,  each  having  the  cure  of  souls;  2,  two 
"dignities;"  3,  a  "dignity"  and  a  cure  of  souls;  4,  a 
cure  of  souls  and  a  simple  benefice  requiring  residence. 
In  other  cases  than  these,  the  pope  b  held  to  have  the 
power  of  dispensing.  There  is  no  department  of  disci- 
pline, however,  in  which  the  tendency  to  relaxation  has 
been  greater  or  more  persistent;  and  one  of  the  gravest 
of  the  abuses  of  the  Church  was  the  prevalence  of  plu- 
ralism of  incompatible  benefices,  even  of  bishoprics ;  and 
although  a  constant  effort  was  made  to  prevent  this 
abuse,  the  evasions  of  the  law  were  not  only  frequent, 
but  even  screened  from  punishment.  By  13  and  14  Vic- 
toria, c  98,  it  is  provided  that  no  incumbent  of  a  bene- 
fice shall  take  and  hold  together  with  it  another  bene- 
fice, unless  the  chjirches  are  within  three  miles  of  one 
another  by  the  nearest  road,  and  the  annual  value  of 
one  of  them  does  not  exceed  £100.  Nor  can  two  bene- 
fices be  held  together  if  the  population  of  one  exceeds 
3000,  and  that  of  the  other  exceeds  500.  The  word 
beneiSce,  in  this  sense,  includes  any  perpetual  curacy, 
endowed  public  chapel,  parochial  chapelry,  or  district 
chapelry.  But  a  dispensation  or  license  can  be  obtained 
from  the  archbishop,  so  as  to  allow  two  benefices  to  be 
held  together;  and  if  the  archbishop  refuse  his  license, 
the  party  may  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  A  special 
provision  is  also  contained  in  the  statute  whereby  the 
head  ruler  of  any  college  or  hall  in  the  universities  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  warden  of  Durham  Univer- 
sity, is  prohibited  from  taking  uny  cathedral  prefer- 
ment, or  any  other  benefice.    If  any  spiritual  person 


holding  a  benefice  shall  accept  another  benefice  contrary 
to  the  statute,  the  first -bencfioe  shall  ipto  facto  become 
void.  At  the  same  time  provision  is  made  by  statutes 
for  uniting  benefices  where  the  aggregate  population 
does  not  exceed  1500,  and  the  aggregate  yearly  value 
does  not  exceed  £500.  In  Ireland,  no  faculty  or  dispen- 
sation can  be  granted  to  any  spiritual  person  to  hold 
two  or  more  benefices.  In  Scotland,  before  the  Refor- 
mation, pluralities  were  also  common.  Abbacies  and 
priories  were  likewise  often  bestowed  in  commendam. 
See  CoMHENDAM.  Of  the  twenty  abbots  that  sat  in 
the  Parliament  which  decreed  the  Reformation,  fourteen 
were  commcndators.  Thus  speaks  the  Second  Booh  of 
Discipline:  "Meikle  less  is  it  lawfull  that  ony  person 
amang  these  men  sould  have  fyve,  sax,  ten,  or  twenty 
kirks,  or  mae,  all  having  the  charge  of  satdes :  and  bruik 
the  patrimonie  thairof,  either  be  admission  of  the  prince 
or  of  the  kirk,  in  this  licht  of  the  evangell ;  for  it  is  but 
mockage  to  crave  reformation  where  sic  lyke  hes  place." 
The  question  of  pluralities  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  was 
raised  in  1779,  renewed  in  1813,  and  the  Creneral  Assem- 
bly decided  against  them  in  1814  by  an  act  which,  how- 
ever, was  repealed  in  1816.  In  1817  it  was  enacted  that 
no  professor  could  hold  a  parish  unless  it  was  near  the 
seat  of  the  university.  The  question  was  again  raised 
and  keenly  debated  in  1824 — ^to  wit,  the  holding  of  a  chair 
in  a  college  and  of  a  parochial  chsjgc  at  the  same  time. 
The  university  commission  soon  after  disapproved  of 
the  practice,  but  not  the  General  Assembly  of  that  pe- 
riod. The  tenure  of  many  benefices  by  one  person  was 
finally  abolished  in  the  Church  of  England  by  1  and  2 
Victoria,  c  106.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  this 
practice  has  been  forbidden  from  a  very  early  period  in 
its  history,  as  by  the  councils  of  Ghalcedon  (A.D.  451) 
and  that  of  Nice  (A.D.  787),  and  is  still  prohibited  both 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  canon  law  and  by  statute  law 
in  the  Established  Church  of  England.  But  the  pro- 
hibition is  evaded  in  various  ways:  and  in  all  estab- 
lished churches  pluralism,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  not 
uncommon.  See  Chambert't  Encycl,  s.  v. ;  Hammond, 
CanonM  of  the  Ch,  p.  105  sq. ;  Eadie,  Ecdet,  Cyd,  s.  v. 

PlttBchke,  JoHANX  G.,  an  eminent  German  Ori- 
ental scholar,  was  bom  Aug.  20,  1780,  at  Rohnstock, 
near  Schweidnitz,  in  Silesia.  He  studied  theology  and 
philolog}',  and  for  a  number  of  years  held  the  professor- 
ship of  philology  at  Lcipsic  In  1818  he  was  called  as 
doctor  and  profettor  ordinarius  of  theology  to  Am- 
sterdam, to  take  the  presidency  of  the  Lutheran  semi- 
nary at  Amsterdam,  and  died  between  1837  and  1840. 
PlUschke  wrote,  De  radicum  lingum  Hebraicai  naturaj 
comm.  grammaiica  (Leips.  1817) : — DePtaUerii  Syriaei 
MecUokinensis  a  Cajetcmo  Bugato  edUi  peadiari  indole 
fjusdemque  usu  critico  in  emendando  (extu  PaaUerii 
Grttci  sept  ifUerpretum  (Bonn,  1835): — Lectiones  AleX' 
andnncB  et  ffdraicte,  sive  de  emendando  textu  Veteris 
Testamenti  Graci  LXX  interpretum  et  inde  ffebraico 
(ibid.  1837) : — De  emendando  Pentateucho  Grasco  LXX 
interpretum  et  inde  Uebraico  addito  codd,  ffolmesianorum 
recensione  et  textua  Graci  denuo  caatiffati  tpedmine  (ibid. 
1837).  See  FUrst,  BibL  Jud,  iii,  107 ;  Steinschneider, 
BibUogr,  Handb.  p.  Ill ;  Winer,  Handb.  der  theolog.  Lit, 
p.  57, 121,  711 ;  Thiersch,  De  Pentateuchi  versione  Alex- 
andrinoi  p.  23 ;  Zuchold,  BibL  Theological  ii,  1001  sq. 

(a  p.) 

Plutarch,  an  eminent  Greek  philosopher,  noted  also 
as  a  biographical  and  miscellaneous  writer,  deserves  a 
place  here  for  the  moral  tendency  of  all  bis  writings, 
and  the  vast  influence  he  has  exerted  in  modem  as  well 
as  ancient  times.  Indeed,  all  that  we  know  of  him, 
which  is  principally  gleaned  from  his  own  and  others^ 
writings,  places  him  in  a  high  rank  as  measured  by  the 
ethics  of  society  in  his  time,  and  sets  forth  the  moral- 
ity of  certain  portions  of  that  society  itself  during  the 
first  century  of  our  sera,  and  among  so-called  heathens, 
in  a  light  of  no  doubtful  brillianc}'.  Many  things  he 
wrote  might  have  been  written  by  the  most  ardent  di»- 
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ciple  of  the  new  creed,  and  mttch  of  hia  belief  was  more 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  the  apos- 
tles than  are  the  dogmas  of  other  writers  of  those  days 
who  call  themselves  Christians.  Tet,  in  taking  his 
works  as  oar  guide,  we  find  that  Plotarch  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  great  innovation  amid  which  he 
lived,  and  which  was  disturbing  the  West  and  the  East 
alike ;  or  if  ho  had  a  knowledge  of  it,  he  regarded  it 
merely  as  a  passing  piece  of  Judaic  sectarianism  un- 
worthy of  his  notice. 

Lift, — ^Plutarch,  who  lived  from  the  reign  of  Claudius 
to  that  of  Hadrian,  was  bom  at  Chseronea,  a  small  city 
of  BoDotia  in  Greece,  which  had  also  been  the  birth- 
place of  Pindar.  Plutarch's  family  was  ancient  in 
ChAronea :  his  grandfather,  Lamprias,  was  a  man  em- 
inent for  his  learning  and  as  a  philosopher,  and  is  often 
mentioned  by  Plutarch  in  his  writings,  as  is  also  bis  own 
father.  The  time  of  Plutarch's  birth  is  not  known. 
He  was  early  initiated  in  study,  to  which  he  was  natu- 
rally inclined,  and  was  placed  under  Ammonius,  an 
Egyptian,  who,  having  taught  philosophy  with  reputa- 
tion at  Alexandria,  thence  travelled  into  Greece,  and 
settled  at  Athens.  Under  this  master  he  made  great 
advances  in  knowledge;  and  like  a  thorough  phUoso^ 
pher,  more  apt  to  regard  things  than  words,  he  pursued 
this  knowledge  to  the  neglect  of  languages.  The  Latin 
language,  at  that  time,  was  not  only  the  language  of 
Rome,  but  of  Greece  also.  Tet  he  became  not  conver- 
sant with  it  until  the  decline  of  life ;  and  though  he  is 
supposed  to  have  resided  in  Rome  at  different  times, 
yet  he  never  seems  to  have  acquired  a  competent  skill 
in  it  at  alL  He  is  reputed  to  have  visited  Egypt,  which 
was  at  that  time,  as  formerly  it  had  been,  famous  for 
learning;  and  probably  the  mysteriousness  of  their 
doctrine  might  tempt  him,  as  it  had  tempted  Pythag- 
oras and  others,  to  go  and  convers^  with  the  priesthood 
of  that  country.  On  his  return  to  Greece  he  visited 
the  various  academies  and  schools  of  the  philosophers, 
and  gathered  from  them  many  of  those  observations 
with  which  he  has  abundantly  enriched  posterity.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  attached  to  any  particular 
sect,  but  culled  from  each  of  them  whatever  he  thought 
excellent  and  worthy  to  be  regarded.  He  could  not 
bear  the  paradoxes  of  the  Stoics,  and  yet  was  more 
averse  to  the  impiety  of  the  Epicureans;  in  many 
things  he  followed  Aristotle;  but  his  favorites  were 
Socrates  and  Plato,  whose  memory  he  nfverenced  so 
highly  that  he  annually  celebrated  their  birthdays 
with  much  solemnity.  Besides  this,  he  applied  him- 
self with  extreme  diligence  to  collect,  not  only  all  books 
that  were  excellent  in  their  kind,  but  also  all  the  say- 
ings and  observations  of  wise  men,  which  he  had  heard 
in  conversation,  or  had  received  from  others  by  tradi- 
tion; and  likewise  to  consult  the  reconls  and  public 
instruments  preserved  in  cities  which  he  bad  visited 
in  hia  travels.  He  took  a  particular  Journey  to  Sparta, 
to  search  the  archives  of  that  famous  commonwealth, 
to  understand  thoroughly  the  model  of  their  ancient 
government,  the  history  of  their  legislators,  their  kings, 
and  their  ephori;  and  digested  all  their  memorable 
deeds  and  sayings  with  so  much  care  that  he  has  not 
omitted  even  those  of  their  women.  He  took  the  same 
methods  with  regard  to  many  other  commonwealths ; 
and  thus  was  enabled  to  leave  us  in  his  works  such  a 
rich  cabinet  of  observations  upon  men  and  manners,  as, 
in  the  opinion  of  some,  Montaigne  and  Bayle  in  par- 
ticular, have  rendered  him  the  most  valuable  author 
of  antiquity.  It  appears  from  his  writings  that  Plu- 
tarch visited  Rome  more  than  once,  and  that  he  deliv- 
ered lectures  on  philosophy  in  his  vernacular,  then  the 
language  of  the  cultured  Romans.  It  is  probable  that 
the  substance  of  these  lectures  was  afterwards  embodied 
in  his  moral  writings.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  honor  and  comfort  in  his  native  city,  where  he 
passed  through  various  magisterial  offices,  and  enjoyed 
the  honors  and  emoluments  of  the  priesthood.  The 
time  and  circumstances  of  his  death  are  unknown. 


ITorlv.— The  great  work  of  Plntaich  is  his  Parallel 
Lives  (Bi'oc  HapaXXifXcc),  which  contains  the  biogra- 
phy of  forty-six  distinguished  Greeks  and  Romans,  be- 
sides the  lives  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  Aratus,  Galba, 
Otho,  and  Homer,  which  last  is  probably  not  by  him. 
The  forty-«x  lives  are  arranged  in  pairs  or  sets,  each 
of  which  contains  a  Greek  and  a  Roman,  and  the  two 
Uvea  in  each  pair  are  followed  by  a  comparison  of  the 
chanu:ters  of  the  two  persons. '  These  lives  are :  The- 
seus and  Romulus,  Lycurgns  and  Numa,  Solon  and  Yap 
lerius  Publicola,Themistocles  and  Camillus,  Pericles  and 
Fabius  Maximua,  Alcibiades  and  Coriolanus,  Timoleon 
and  ^milius  Paulus,  Pelopidas  and  Marcellus,  Aristi- 
des  and  Cato  Major,  Pbilopcemen  and  Flaminius,  Pyr- 
rhns  and  Marius,  Lysander  and  Sulla,  Cimon  and  Lu- 
cnllus,  Niciaa  and  Crassus,  Enmenes  and  Sertoriua, 
Agesilaus  and  Poinpe>',  Alexander  the  Great  and  Ju- 
lius Caesar,  Phocion  and  Cato  Minor,  Agis  and  Cleo- 
menes  and  the  two  Gracchi,  Demosthenes  and  Cicero, 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  and  M.  Antonius,  Dion  and  M. 
Brutus.  The  biographies  of  Epaminondas,  Scipio,  Au- 
gustus, Titwrius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  Nero,  Vitellius,  He- 
siod,  Pindar,  Crates  the  Cynic,  Diophantus,  Aristomenes, 
and  the  poet  Aratus  are  lost.  Plutarch's  son,  Lamprias, 
made  a  list  of  his  father's  works,  which  is  partly  pre- 
served and  printed  by  Fabricios  (^BibUotheca  Graca), 

In  the  department  of  biography,  Plutarch  is  the  only 
vrriter  of  antiquity  who  has  established  a  lasting  repu- 
tation. The  plan  of  his  biographies  is  briefly  explained 
Inr  himself  in  the  introdnction  to  the  *'  Life  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,"  where  be  makes  an  apology  for  the 
brevity  with  which  he  is  compelled  to  treat  of  the  nu- 
merous events  in  the  lives  of  Alexander  and  Ciesar. 
''For,"  he  says,  *^I  do  not  write  histories,  but  lives; 
nor  do  the  most  conspicuous  acts  of  necessity  exhibit 
a  man's  virtue  or  his  vice,  but  oftentimes  some  slight 
circumstance,  a  word  or  a  jest,  shows  a  roan's  character 
better  than  battles,  with  the  slanghter  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands, and  the  greatest  arrays  of  armies  and  sieges  of 
cities.  Now,  as  painters  produce  a  likeness  by  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  countenance  and  tho  expression  of 
the  eyes,  without  troubling  themselves  about  the  other 
parts  of  the  body,  so  I  must  be  allowed  to  look  rather 
into  the  signs  of  a  man's  character,  and  thus  give  a 
portrait  of  his  life,  leaving  others  to  describe  great 
events  and  battles."  The  object  then  of  Plutarch  in 
hia  biographiea  was  a  moral  end,  and  the  exhibition  of 
the  principal  events  of  a  man's  life  was  subordinate  to 
this  his  main  design ;  and  though  he  may  not  always 
have  adhered  to  the  principle  which  he  laid  down,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  his  view  of  what  biography 
should  be  is  much  more  exact  than  that  of  most  per- 
sons who  have  attempted  this  style  of  composition. 
The  life  of  a  statesman  or  of  a  general,  when  written 
with  the  view  of  giving  a  complete  history  of  all  the 
public  events  in  which  he  was  engaged,  is  not  biog- 
raphy, but  history.  This  extract  from  Plutarch  will 
also  in  some  measure  be  an  apology  for  the  want  of 
historical  order  observable  in  many  of  the  lives.  Though 
altogether  deficient  in  that  critical  sagacity  which  dis- 
cerns truth  from  falsehood,  and  disentangles  the  intri- 
cacies of  confused  and  conflicting  statements,  Plutarch 
has  preserved  in  his  Lives  a  vast  number  of  facts  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  unknown  to  us.  He  was  a 
great  reader,  and  must  have  had  access  to  large  libra- 
ries. It  is  said  that  he  quotes  two  hundred  and  fifty 
writers,  a  great  part  of  whose  works  are  now  entirely 
lost.  On  the  sources  of  Plutarch's  Lives  the  reader 
may  consult  an  essay  by  A.  H.  L.  Heeren,  De  Fotttibut 
et  Auctoritate  Vitarum  ParaUelarum  Plutarchi  Com- 
mentcUiones  IV  (Gdtt.  1820, 8vo).  Besides  the  Lives^  a 
considerable  number  of  Plutarch's  essays  may  be  styled 
historicaL  They  may  all  bo  read  with  pleasure,  and 
some  of  them  with  instruction,  not  so  much  for  their 
historical  value  as  for  the  detached  curious  facts  that 
are  scattered  so  profusely  through  Plutarch's  writings, 
and  for  the  picture  which  they  exhibit  of  the  authoi'e 
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own  mind.  In  one  of  these  essays,  entitled  On  the  Ma- 
UgnUy  of  Herodotm,  he  has^  unfortunately  for  hia  own 
reputation,  attiwked  the  veracity  and  integrity  of  the 
father  of  history,  and  with  the  same  success  that  sub- 
sequent writers,  more  ignorant  and  less  honest,  have 
made  their  puny  attacks  on  a  work  the  merit  of  which 
the  closest  criticism  may  enhance  but  can  never  de- 
preciate. The  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,  which  are  at- 
tributed to  Plutarch,  are  of  little  value,  and  may  not 
be  his;  still  they. bear  internal  evidence,  at  least  nega- 
tively, of  not  being  of  a  later  age  than  that  of  Plutarch. 
The  Lwea  of  Plutarch  first  appeared  in  a  Latin  venion  by 
several  hands,  at  Rome,  in  2  vols.  foL,  about  1470.  This 
Latin  version  formed  the  basis  of  various  Spanish  and 
Italian  tranahitions.  The  first  Greek  edition  was  print- 
ed by  Philip  Giunta  (Florence,  1517,  fol.).  Among  more 
recent  editions  are  those  of  Bryan  (Lond.  1729,  5  vols. 
4to),  in  Greek  and  Latin,  which  was  completed  by  Moses 
du  Soul,  after  Bryan's  death ;  that  of  Coray  (Par.  1809- 
1816,  6  vols.  8vo);  and  that  by  Schftfer  (Leips.  1826, 
6  vols.  8vo).  The  translations  are  very  numerous.  The 
best  German  translation  is  said  to  be  by  Kaltwaaser 
(Magdeburg,  1799-1806,  10  vols.  8vo).  Another  Ger- 
man translation  appeared  at  Vienna  in  1812.  The  best 
Italian  translation  is  by  Pompei.  The  French  transla- 
tion of  Amyot,  which  appeared  in  1559,  has  considera- 
ble merit,  and  has  been  often  reprinted.  The  English 
translation  of  Sir  Thomas  North  (Lond.  1612),  which  is 
avowedly  made  from  that  of  Amyot,  is  often  very  happy 
in  point  of  expression,  and  is  deservedly  much  esteemed. 
The  Lives  were  also  translated  into  French  by  Dacier 
(Par.  1721,  8  vols.  4to).  The  translation  sometimes 
called  Dryden's,  the  first  volume  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1683,  was  executed  by  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons. According  to  a  note  by  Malone  (Diyden's  Prose 
WorhSy  ii,  831),  there  were  forty-one  of  them.  Dryden 
himself  translated  nothing,  but  he  wrote  the  dedication 
to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  the  Life  of  Plutareh  which 
is  prefixed  to  the  translation.  The  translation  by  John 
and  William  Langhome,  an  insipid  and  tasteless  ver- 
sion, has  the  merit  of  being  tolerably  correct  in  render- 
ing the  meaning  of  the  original.  The  last  and  best 
English  translation  is  that  of  professor  Long,  which 
however  only  includes  the  lives  of  those  Romans  who 
were  concerned  in  the  Civil  Wars  of  Rome ;  this  trans- 
lation, which  is  enriched  with  a  valuable  body  of  notes, 
formed  five  volumes  of  Knight's  "Monthly  Volumes" 
(1844^1847). 

The  other  writings  of  Plutarch,  which  consist  of 
about  sixty  essays,  are  generally  comprehended  under 
the  title  of  his  MoraUa,  or  Ethical  Works,  many  of 
them  being  entirely  of  an  ethical  character.  The  minor 
historical  pieces  already  referred  to,  of  which  that  on 
the  malignity  of  Herodotus  is  one,  are  usually  com- 
prised in  the  collection  entitled  MoraUa,  Plutareh 
was  fond  of  the  writings  of  Plato ;  he  was  strongly  op- 
(MMed  to  the  Epicureans:  if  he  belonged  to  any  philo- 
sophical sect,  it  was  that  of  the  Academics.  But  there 
is  nothing  like  a  system  of  philosophy  in  his  writings, 
and  he  is  not  characterized  by  depth  of  thought  or 
originality.  He  formed  for  himself  a  system,  if  we 
may  so  name  that  which  had  little  of  the  connected 
character  of  a  system,  out  of  the  writings  of  various 
philosophers.  But  a  moral  end  is  always  apparent  in 
his  MoraUa,  as  well  as  in  his  biographies.  A  kind, 
humane  disposition,  and  a  love  of  everything  that  is 
ennobling  and  excellent,  pervade  his  writings,  and  give 
the  reader  the  same  kind  of  pleasure  that  be  has  in 
the  company  of  an  esteemed  friend,  whose  singleness 
of  heart  appears  in  everything  that  he  says  or  does. 
Plutarch  rightly  appreciated  the  importance  of  educa- 
tion, and  he  gives  many  good  precepts  for  the  bringing 
up  of  children.  His  philosophy  was  practical,  and  in 
many  of  its  applications,  as  for  instance  his  **  Letter  of 
Consolation  to  ApoUonius,'*  and  his  ''Marriage  Pre- 
cepts," he  is  as  felicitous  in  expression  as  he  is  sound 
in  his  precepts.    Notwithstanding  all  the  deductions 


that  the  most  fastidious  critic  may  make  from  Plu- 
tarch's moral  unritings,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  ii 
something  in  them  which  always  pleases,  and  the  more 
so  the  better  we  become  acquainted  with  them;  and 
thb  is  no  small  merit  in  a  writer.  With  regard  to  the 
purely  ethical  writings  of  Plutarch,  archdean  Trench 
says  that  they  indicate  a  better  state  of  society  than  is 
generally  attributed  to  his  age.  Plutareh  does  not  speak 
as  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  but  as  to  a  circle  of 
sympathetic  hearers  who  will  answer  to  his  appeals. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  his  native  kindliness  of  heart 
would  prevent  him  from  taking  the  full  measure  of  the 
sin  with  which  he  was  surrounded.  No  doubt  he  was 
deficient  in  the  fierce  indignation  which  consumed  the 
heart  of  Tacitus  and  put  a  lash  into  the  hands  of  Juve- 
naL  But  it  is  certain  from  many  passages  in  his  writ- 
ings that  he  took  no  rose-colored  view  of  life.  Several 
of  his  statements  almost  amount  to  the  confession  of 
original  sin.  Plutarch's  style  bears  no  resemblance  to 
the  simplicity  of  the  Attic  writers.  It  has  not  the  air 
of  being  much  elaborated,  and  apparently  his  sentences 
flowed  easily  from  him.  He  is  nearly  always  animated 
and  pleasing,  and  the  epithet  pictorial  may  be  justly 
applied  to  him.  Sometimes  his  sentences  are  long  and 
ill-constructed,  and  the  order  of  the  words  appears  not 
the  best  that  could  be  chosen  to  express  his  meaning; 
certainly  it  is  not  the  order  in  which  the  best  Greek 
writers  of  an  earlier  age  would  have  arranged  their 
thoughts.  Sometimes  he  is  obscure,  both  from  this 
cause  and  the  kind  of  illustration  in  which  he  abounds. 
He  occasionally  uses  and  perhaps  affects  poetie  words, 
but  they  are  such  as  give  energy  to  his  thoughts  and 
expression  to  his  language.  Altogether  he  is  read  with 
pleasure  in  the  original  by  those  who  are  familiar  with 
him,  but  he  is  somewhat  harsh  and  crabbed  to  a  stran- 
ger. It  is  his  merit,  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  treat- 
ing of  such  subjects  as  biography  and  morals,  not  to 
have  fallen  into  a  merely  rhetorical  style,  to  have  bal- 
anced antitheses,  and  to  have  contented  himself  with 
the  inanity  of  commonplaces.  Whatever  he  says  is 
manly  and  invigorating  in  thought,  and  clear  and  for- 
cible in  expression. 

The  first  Greek  edition  of  the  MoraUa,  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly incorrect,  was  printed  by  the  elder  Aldus, 
with  the  following  title,  Plutarchi  Opuscula.  IxxxO,  Gr. 
(Ven.  1509,  foL.).  It  was  afterwards  printed  at  Basle 
by  Froben  (1542,  foL,  and  1574,  fol).  The  only  good 
edition  of  the  Moralia  is  that  printed  at  Oxford,  and 
edited  by  D.  Wyttenbach,  who  labored  on  it  twenty- 
four  years.  This  edition  consists  of  six  volumes  of  text 
(1795-1800),  and  two  volumes  of  notes  (1810-1821),  4to. 
There  is  a  print  of  it  which  is  generally  bound  in  5 
vols.  8vo,  with  two  volumes  of  notes.  The  notes  by 
Wyttenbach  were  printed  at  Leipstc  in  1821,  in  two 
vols.  8vo.  The  first  edition  of  lUl  the  works  of  Plu- 
tarch is  by  H.  Stephens  (Geneva,  1572, 13  vols.  8vo), 
which  is  said  to  be  correctly  printed.  This  edition 
was  reprinted  several  times.  A  complete  edition,  Greek 
and  Latin,  appeared  at  Leipsic  (1774-1785, 12  vols.  8vo), 
with  the  name  of  J.  J.  Reiske,  but  Reiske  did  very  little 
to  it,  for  he  died  in  1774.  An  edition  by  J.  C  Hutten 
appeared  at  Tubingen  (1791-1805,  14  vols.  8vo).  A 
good  critical  edition  of  all  the  works  of  Plutarch  is  still 
wanted.  See  Meth,  Qfi,  Rev,  July,  1851,  art.  vi;  1852, 
p.  883 ;  Christian  Rev,  voL  z  and  xi ;  Catholic  World, 
Sept.  1870 ;  Neander,  Christian  Dogmas ;  Pressens^,  Re- 
liffions  before  Christ,  p.  183  sq. ;  Donaldson,  Literature 
(see  Index) ;  Cudworth,  Intellectual  Development  of  the 
Universe  (see  Index  in  vol.  iii);  Lardner,  Works  f 
Schaff,  ffisf,  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  p.  140, 152 ;  Lond. 
Qu,  Rev,  Oct  1861 ;  Trench,  Plutarch,  His  Life,  His 
Lives,  and  His  Morals  (Lond.  1878,  12mo);  Smith, 
Dict^  of  Class,  Biog,  s.  v. 

Pluto  (nXovrofv,  rich),  originally  only  a  surname 
of  Hades,  as  the  giver  or  possessor  of  riches,  is,  in  the 
mythology  of  Greece,  the  third  son  of  Kronos  and 
Rhea,  and  the  brother  of  Zeus  and  Poseidon.    On  the 
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tripartite  division  of  the  anivene,  he  obtained  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  under-world — the  realm  of  darkness  and 
ghostly  shades,  where  he  sits  enthroned  as  a  ''sabterra- 
nean  Zens" — to  use  the  expression  of  Homer,  and  rules 
the  spirits  of  the  dead.  His  dwelling-place,  however, 
is  not  far  from  the  sniface  of  the  earth.  Pluto  is  inex- 
orable in  disposition,  not  to  be  moved  either  by  prayers 
or  flatteries.  He  b  borne  on  a  car,  drawn  by  four  black 
steeds,  whom  he  guides  with  golden  reins.  His  helmet 
makes  him  invisible,  whence,  according  to  some  schol- 
ars, his  name  of  Hadei;  although  others,  with  at  least 
equal  probability,  translate  the  word  the  **  all-receiver." 
In  Homer,  Hades  never  means  a  place,  but  always  a 
person.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  noticeid  that  the  poet  does 
not  divide  the  realm  of  the  shades  into  two  separate  re- 
gions. All  the  souls  of  the  dead^good  and  bad  alike— 
mingle  together.  Subsequently,  however,  when  the 
ethical  conception  of  future  retribution  became  more 
widely  developed,  the  kingdom  of  the  dead  was  divided 
into  Elysium  (q.  v.),  the  abode  of  the  good,  and  Tarta- 
rus (q.  v.),  the  place  of  the  wicked,  lliis  change  also 
exercised  an  important  influence  on  the  conception  of 
Pluto.  The  ruler  of  the  under-world  not  only  acquired 
additional  power  and  majesty,  but  the  very  idea  of  his 
character  was  essentially  modified.  He  was  now  re- 
garded as  a  beneficent  deity,  who  held  the  keys  of  the 
earth  in  his  hand,  and  possessed  its  metallic  treasures 
(whence  his  new  name  Pluto  or  Pbttut),  and  who  blessed 
the  year  with  fruits,  for  out  of  the  darkness  underground 
come  all  the  riches  and  swelling  fulness  of  the  soil. 
Hence,  in  later  times,  mortals  prayed  to  him  before  pro- 
ceeding to  dig  for  the  wealth  hidden  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth. 

Pluto  married  Persephone  (Proserpina),  the  daughter 
of  Demeter  (Ceres),  after  carrying  her  off  from  the 
plains  of  Enna.  He  assisted  his  brothers— according  to 
the  mythological  story — in  their  war  against  the  Ti- 
tans, and  received  from  the  Cyclops,-  as  a  reward  for 
delivering  them  from  Tartarus,  the  helmet  that  makes 
him  invisible,  which  he  lent  to  Hermes  (Mercury)  in 
the  aforesaid  war,  to  Peiseus  in  his  combat  with  the 
Goigons,  and  which  ultimately  came  to  Meriones.  The 
Erinyes  and  Charon  obey  his  behests.  He  sits  in 
Judgment  on  every  open  and  secret  act,  and  is  assisted 
by  three  subordinate  judges,  .£acus,  Minos,  and  Rhad- 
amanthnsL  The  worship  of  Pluto  was  widely  spread 
both  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Temples  were 
erected  to  his  honor  at  Athens,  Elts,  and  Olympia. 
Among  trees  and  flowers,  the  cypress,  boxwood,  narcis- 
sus, and  maidenhair  were  sacred  to  him ;  bulls  and  goats 
were  also  sacrificed  to  him  amid  the  shadows  of  night, 
and  his  priests  had  their  brows  garlanded  with  cypress 
wreaths.  In  works  of  art  he  resembles  his  brothers 
Zeos  and  Poseidon;  only  his  hair  hangs  down  some- 
what wildly  and  fiercely  over  his  brow,  and  his  appear- 
ance, though  majestic,  as  becomes  so  mighty  a  god,  has 
something  gloomy  and  terrible  about  it.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he,  as  well  as  Pan  (q.  v.),  helped  to 
trick  out  the  conception  of  the  devil  prevalent  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  not  yet  extinct  If  it  was  from 
Pan  that  the  devil  derived  those  physical  characteris- 
tics alluded  to  in  the  famous  ''Address  to  the  Deil"  by 
the  poet  Bums: 

"  O  tboo,  whatever  title  salt  thee, 
Anid  Homie^  Satan,  Nick,  or  Clooiit*' 

it  Is  no  less  certain  that  it  is  to  Pluto  that  he  owes  hu 
position  as  ^  king  of  Hell,"  ^  his  Blackness,"  and  many 
of  the  insignia  of  his  infernal  royalty.— Chambers,  s.  v. 
See  Smith,  DicL  of  Clou,  Biog,  s.  v. 

PlymOTXth  Brethreii«  or  Darbyites,  is  the 
name  of  a  religions  body  which  originated  almost  si- 
multaneously at  Plymouth,  England,  and  Dublin,  Ireland, 
about  the  year  1880.  They  are  most  generally  called 
after  the  name  of  the  place  where  they  first  started  in 
England,  bat  sometimes  they  are  called  after  their  prin- 
elpid  founder,  John  Darby,  at  the  time  a  clergyman  of 
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the  Episcopal  Church  of  IreUnd.  He  himself  gave  to 
his  adherents  the  name  of  Separaiiits,  because  they  left 
the  Establishment  and  determined  to  maintain  a  sepa- 
rate existence  as  a  Church. 

Earljf  History. — John  Darby  was  bom  in  England 
of  a  wealthy  family,  studied  jurispradence  and  became  a 
lawyer,  but,  brought  into  the  Church,  he  was  strongly 
impressed  with  a  call  to  the  ministry,  and,  though  op- 
posed by  his  father,  he  took  holy  orders.  Disinherited 
by  the  parent  for  disobedience,  Darby  found  a  friend 
and  patron  in  his  uncle,  from  whom  he  obtained  at  his 
decease  quite  an  ample  fortune.  After  ordination,  Darby 
became  gradually  impressed  with  the  idea  that  there 
was  no  ground  for  the  doctrine  of  apostolical  succession, 
and  that  any  person  feeling  called  to  preach  should  ex- 
ercise that  Ubertv.  He  therefore  denounced  the  claim 
of  the  Establishment  as  unwarranted,  and  finally  broke 
with  the  Episcopalians.  He,  however,  still  held  that 
there  was  a  trae  Church,  and  that  all  who  thought  as 
he  did  should  band  themselves  together  and  wait  until 
Christ  made  his  personal  appearance,  which  they  antic- 
ipated would  be  epeedily.  There  were  a  few  who  united 
themselves  together  on  the  strength  of  these  views,  in 
Plymouth,  England,  and  at  Dublin,  Ireland.  At  the 
former  place  they  seemed  to  meet  with  most  success. 
There  their  numbers  increased  to  seven  hundred  and  up 
to  fifteen  hundred;  and  so  marked  was  their  success  that 
they  came  to  be  called  "  Plymouth  Brethren."  (They 
have  never  taken  this  name  themselves,  but  they  do 
not  seem  to  object  to  it)  The  work  increased,  and 
bands  were  formed  in  London,  Exeter,  and  several  other 
places.  Among  those  who  united  with  them  were  many 
persons  of  wealth,  who  contributed  considerable  sums 
of  money  to  spread  their  views.  They  established  a 
newspaper,  known  as  the  Christian  WUnesSf  Mr.  Darby 
being  its  chief  contributor.  It  was  not  long  before  they 
were  violently  opposed  by  the  English  dergy.  This 
opposition  was  so  well  directed  and  so  ably  conducted 
that  the  spread  of  the  new  faith  was  not  only  seriously 
checked,  but  their  numbers  were  greatly  reduced.  In 
1838,  or  near  that  time,  Mr.  Darby  left  England.  He  first 
visited  Paris,  where  he  remained  for  a  time,  and  then 
went  to  Switzerland,  where  he  found  a  more  inviting 
field.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  had  commenced  suc- 
cessful operations  in  Lausanne.  Quite  a  number  had 
withdrawn  from  the  State  Church  and  united  with 
them.  This  excited  the  general  attention  of  the  people. 
Among  the  new  proselytes  to  Methodism  were  many  who 
still  held  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  and  refused  to 
accept  the  Wesleyan  doctrine  of  Christian  perfection. 
Those  who  held  the  doctrine  of  predestination  were 
charged  by  those  who  had  fully  discarded  it  as  having 
received  but  half  the  troth.  At  Vevay  similar  excite- 
ment prevailed.  In  this  state  of  things,  for  the  purpose 
of  overthrowing  the  new  faith,  an  influential  member 
of  the  State  Church  at  Lausanne  invited  Mr.  Darby  to 
come  there  and  fight  the  Methodists.  He  went,  and  by 
his  preaching,  and  the  publication  of  a  book  entitled  The 
Doctrine  of  the  Wedejfons  rtgardhig  Perfection,  and  their 
Use  of  the  Holy  Scripti^reSf  he  succeeded  in  so  far  be- 
wildering them  that  not  long  after  the  greater  part  of 
them  abandoned  their  faith,  and  either  returned  to  the 
State  Church  or  united  with  the  Dissenters.  Mr.  Dar- 
by, besides,  gave  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  prophecies, 
entitled  ^  Views  regarding  the  actual  Expectation  of  the 
Church,  and  the  Prophecies  which  establish  it."  They 
were  largely  attended  by  others  than  Dissenters,  and  pn>- 
duced  a  deep  impression  upon  the  public  mind.  They  were 
publLshed  in  book  form,  first  in  French,  and  subsequently 
transUted  into  German  and  English,  and  may  be  found 
in  Mr.  Darby's  published  work&  In  the  estimation  at 
least  of  the  author  they  lifted  the  veil  which  had  long, 
if  not  from  the  beginning,  covered  the  prophecies.  Sndi 
was  Mr.  Darby's  influence  among  the  people  that  the 
regular  ministry  was  almost  entirely  ignored,  and  he 
became  the  accepted  prophet  In  fact,  his  publications 
had  the  effect  directly  to  turn  the  people  from  the  min- 
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istiy  08  a  whole.  It  waa  hU  cnatom  to  administer  the 
sacrament  every  Sabbath  indiscriminately  to  Church- 
men and  Dissenters,  which  practice  earned  for  him  the 
reputation  of  being  a  large-hearted  Christian,  and  anx- 
ious to  make  the  Church  one.  But  really  his  object 
was  to  alienate  the  people  until  he  could  get  them  under 
his  personal  control  for  organization,  he  himself  being 
the  centre  of  the  organisation,  as  b  but  too  clearly  ap- 
parent from  the  fly-sheets  or  tracts  which  he  published. 
One  of  these,  entitled  Apottcuy  of  the  Actual  Earn' 
amy,  lays  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree  of  the  Christian 
Church,  leaving  it  a  shapeless  wreck.  Another,  On  the 
Foundation  of  the  Churchy  attacks  all  Dissenters,  and 
denies  their  right  to  form  any  new  Church.  And  still 
another,  Liberty  to  preach  Jetus  pouetsed  Inf  every 
Christian,  denies  the  existence  of  any  priestly  office  in 
the  Church,  except  the  universal  priesthood  of  believ- 
erB.  A  tract  entitled  The  Promise  of  the  Lord,  based 
on  Matt,  xviii,  20,  gave  the  shibboleth  for  the  Darbyite 
gatherings.  Another  tract,  entitled  S^ism,  was  issued, 
in  which  all  who  hesitated  to  take  part  in  these  gather- 
ings were  denominated  ^*  achismatiGS."  Thus  the  work 
of  demolition  went  on.  A  small  seminary  was  estab- 
lished in  which  to  prepare  men  for  the  evangelistic 
work^that  is,  to  spread  their  views  and  make  disciples 
to  them,  and  the  result  has  been  a  widespread  sect,  with 
little  or  no  organic  unity. 

Later  History, — A  division  took  place  among  the 
"  Brethren,"  under  the  leadership  of  B.  W.  Newton.  It 
commenced  in  England  and  extended  to  tlie  Continent. 
Mr.  Newton,  it  is  claimed,  held  with  Irving  that  Christ 
was  not  sinless.  This  notion  was  repelled  by  most  of 
the  Darbyites,  and  Newton  was  subsequently  expelled 
by  Mr.  Darby.  (It  might  be  interesting  to  inquire  how 
Mr.  Darby  could  consistently  expel  a  man  from  his  so- 
ciety when  he  ignores  all  organizations?  If  there  be 
no  organization,  what  is  there  to  be  expelled  from  ?) 
The  Newton  heresy  extended  to  Yevay,  where  there 
was  much  trouble,  the  *'  Brethren''  splitting  into  two 
factions,  which  was  followed  soon  after  by  many  other 
societies.  Another  division  took  place  among  them,  in 
which  the  famous  George  Muller,  of  Bristol,  England, 
was  the  most  prominent.  Other  divisions  have  oc- 
curred, but  they  are  of  very  little  importance.  The 
"  Brethren"  are  more  or  less  numerous  in  Paris,  Lau- 
sanne, Holland,  Italy,  and  Belgium,  on  the  Continent; 
in  Plymouth,  Exeter,  and  London,  in  England ;  a  very 
few  are  in  the  United  States,  bat  more  in  Canada.  They 
are  an  earnest,  self-sacrificing  people. 

Doctrines,  ete.— The  "  Brethren"  profess  to  have  no 
creed  but  the  Bible,  and  condemn  all  who  avow  a  creed, 
as  putting  human  opinions  in  the  place  of  the  Word  of 
God ;  and  yet  we  seriously  doubt  if  there  is  a  Church 
in  the  land  which  has  a  more  clearly  dedned  creed  than 
they  have.  They  denounce  all  commentaries  on  the 
Bible  as  misleading,  and  yet  Mr.  Dart>y  himself  has 
written  commentaries  quite  extensively  on  the  Bible, 
to  say  nothing  of  M'Intosh.  In  faith  they  seem  to  be 
strongly  Antinomian.  If  once  justified,  it  is  their  belief 
that  the  soul  not  only  can  neve|  fall  from  grace  finally, 
but  can  never  fall  into  condemnation.  The  soul's  stand- 
ing remains  as  pure  as  Christ  himself.  In  other  respects 
they  hold  substantially  the  great  and  leading  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel ;  but  as  they  have  no  written  creed  or  con- 
fession, it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  out  exactly 
what  they  do  hold.  Each  one  is  in  every  respect  al- 
lowed to  hold  what  he  pleases,  consistently  with  con- 
tinued practical  evidence  that  he  is  a  real  Christian, 
which  includes  a  belief  in  the  leading  doctrines  of  evan- 
gelical Christians.  No  one  pretends  in  anything  to 
judge  for  another,  or  make  his  convictions  obligatoiy 
any  further  than  he  can,  by  more  perfectly  instructing 
the  other,  induce  him  to  accept  them.  Their  views  of 
what  are  called  worship  are  also  peculiar.  This  con- 
sists, they  say,  not  in  preaching  or  praying — ^petition- 
ing—though  these  exercises  may  lead  to  worship,  but 
simply  in  adoration,  praise,  and  thanksgiving  to  God 


for  what  he  is  in  himself,  and  what  he  is  for  those  who 
render  iu  Hence  worship  can  only  be  rendered  by  true 
Christians,  in  the  breaking  of  bread  and  in  the  praise 
and  thanksgiving  which  they  render.  Th^  services, 
therefore,  for  believers  and  for  unconverted  people  are 
entirely  distinct.  They  hold  the  obligation  of  the 
Church  to  come  together  the  first  day  of  the  week  to 
break  bread ;  hence  they  observe  the  Lord's  Supper 
every  Sabbath  morning,  and  believers  alone  are  ex- 
pected to  come  together  then.  They  never  preach  in 
the  morning,  but  usually  simply  exhort,  two,  or  at  the 
most  three  of  them,  speaking  during  the  service.  In 
the  afternoon  or  evening  of  the  Sabbath  they  preach  to 
sinnert.  The  Plymouth  Brethren  are  the  opposite  ex- 
treme to  Irvingism  and  Mormonism,  and  yet  resem- 
ble these  in  several  respects.  They,  too,  are  a  protest 
against  the  present  state  of  the  Church,  Protestant  n 
well  as  Catholic,  which  they  denounce  as  Babel,  and 
expect  the  speedy  coming  of  the  Lord.  But  while  the 
Irvingites  and  Mormons  lay  claim  to  an  apostolical  hie- 
rarchy, the  **  Brethren,"  like  the  Quakers,  reject  the 
specific  ministry,  and  all  written  creeds  find  outward 
Church  organization.  They  derive  the  disunion  of  the 
Church  from  the  neglect  to  recognise  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  Christ's  vicar  on  earth,  and  the  all-sufficient  inter- 
preter of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  All  human  creeds,  they 
say,  involve  a  vital  denial  of  this  sufficiency  of  the 
Spirit,  and  practically  restrict  his  operations.  All  believ- 
ers are  true  spiritual  priests,  capacitated  for  worship 
(Hcb.  X,  19, 25),  and  all  those  who  possess  the  qualifica- 
tions from  the  Lord  are  not  only  authorized  but  obliged 
to  evangelize  the  world  and  build  up  the  Church,  with- 
out any  ordination  of  men.  This  they  consider  to  be 
the  true  apostolic  mode  of  worship,  according  to  1  Cor. 
xii  and  xiv.  But,  unlike  the  Quakers,  they  retain  the 
ordinance  of  baptism,  and  administer  the  Lord's  Supper 
every,  week.  As  a  body,  they  hold  to  adult  believers' 
baptism  only ;  but  if  one  comes  to  them  who  was  bap- 
tized in  infancy,  while  they  receive  him,  they  generally 
manage  to  convince  him  very  soon  of  the  importance 
of  being  rebaptized.  As  to  the  remainder  of  their  creed, 
they  seem  to  agree  most  with  the  Calvinistic  system, 
and  are  said  to  be  zealous  in  good  works.  See  Guin- 
ness, Who  are  the  Plymouth  Brethren  f  (Phila.  1861); 
Dennett.,  Plymouth  Brethren,  their  Rise,  etc. ;  Brit,  (2»« 
Oct.  1873,  art.  iii ;  Pretbyt,  Qu.  Jan.  1872,  p.  48;  Mars- 
den,  Diet,  of  Churches,  p.  91 ;  Jahrb.  deutscher  Theolo- 
yie,  1870,  voL  iv ;  Dr.  Steele,  in  the  Advoc€Ue  of  ChriS' 
Han  Holiness,  1876 ;  Brit,  and  For,  Ev,  Rev,  July,  1865, 
art  u ;  Land,  Qu,  Rev,  No.  Uii,  1869,  art.  iiL    (J.  H.  W.) 

Pnenmatoloey  (from  irvivfia,  spirit,  and  XoyoCt 
toord)  is  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  existence.  Considered 
as  the  science  of  mind  or  spirit,  pneumatology  consists 
of  three  parts:  treating  of  the  divine  mind,  theology; 
the  angelic  mind,  angelology;  and  the  human  mind. 
This  last  is  now  called  psychology,  *'  a  term  to  which 
no  competent  objection  can  be  made,  and  which  affords 
us,  what  the  various  clumsy  periphrases  in  use  do  not, 
a  convenient  adjective,  psycholoyicaF  (Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton, Reid's  Works,  p.  219,  note).  The  belief  in  a  return 
from  the  dead,  apparitions,  and  spirits  is  largely  incor- 
porated in  the  traditions  of  the  Jews,  and  prevailed  al- 
most universally  in  the  scholastic  ages.  The  mj^stic 
Jacob  Bohme  and  Emanuel  Swedenborg  made  it  a 
popular  phase  of  belief  in  Northern  Europe,  and  Marti- 
nez Pasqualis  and  his  disciple  St.  Martin  caused  it  to 
prevail  among  the  people  of  France  and  in  Southern 
Europe.  All  these  teachers  have  given  accounts  of  the 
orders  of  spiritual  beings  who  held  communication  with 
the  living.  In  our  own  day  spiritualism  has  branched 
out  so  extensively  that  it  will  be  treated  separately  un- 
der that  heading.    (J.  H.W.) 

Pneumatomftofai,  i.  e.  adversaries  of  the  Hciy 
Spirit,  is  a  name  properly  applied  to  all  those  who  en- 
tertain heretical  opinions  as  to  the  Scripture  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  c.  g.  the  SabelUans  (q.  v.).    The 
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name  originated  after  the  subeidence  of  the  Arian  con- 
trorers^,  and  was  applied  to  that  paitjr,  distinguished 
by  the  dental  of  the  catholic  faith  regarding  the  Third 
Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  some  denying  his  divinity, 
others  his  peiaonatity  also.  The  name  is,  however,  more 
specially  used  to  designate  the  MacedoiueuUf  so  called 
after  Macedonii]%  who,  after  the  death  of  Eosebiiis 
of  Nioomedia,  was  called  by  the  Arian  faction  to  the 
aee  of  Constantinople,  in  opposition  to  the  catholic 
bishop  Paul  This  led  to  bloody  strife,  inasmuch  9b  a 
majority  of  the  citizens  were  for  Paul.  The  Arians  got 
the  better  of  their  catholic  adveisaries  with  the  help  of 
the  emperor  Constantine,  who  took  the  part  of  ICaoedo- 
sins,  and  established  him  in  the  disputed  see  by  force 
of  arms:  three  thoosand  persons  perished  on  that  occa- 
mon.  MacedoniuS)  akhongh  called  to  the  bishopric  of 
Constantinople  by  strict  Arians,  seems  not  to  have  been 
very  much  of  an  Arian  himself,  but  persecuted  the  cath- 
olics after  the  fashion  of  other  Semi-Arian  bishops,  and 
became,  with  Basilans  of  Ancyra,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Semi- Arians.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  rest  of 
their  doctrine,  the  Arians  declared  the  Holy  Ghost,  who 
was  little  spoken  of  explicitly  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Arian  difficulties,  to  be  a  mere  creature,  and  most  of 
them  held  him  to  be  an  inferior  creature  to  the  Son. 
Not  only  the  strict  Arians,  but  also  the  Semi-Arians, 
who  called  the  Son  **  God"  and  ifAotownoCt  questioned 
the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Macedonios  made  him- 
self the  leader  of  this  increasing  and  strengthening  pneu- 
matomatical  party,  teaching  emphatically  that  the  Holy 
Ghoet  was  a  creature  subservient  to  the  Father  and  Son, 
and  whollv  different  in  nature  from  them  (oomp.  Socra- 
tes, nUL'Eccki.  ii,  46;  Sozomen,  iv,  27;  Theodoret, 
HUL  Eccka,  ii,  6 ;  HareL  Fab,  v,  U ;  Epiphanius,  Uar, 
73  and  74).  He  then  invented  the  artifice  of  the  '*  Ho- 
moion,'*  and  connecting  himself  closely  with  the  Semi- 
Arian  party,  gave  them  his  name  (Theodoret,  Ear, 
Fab,  iv,  5).  At  first  therefore  the  term  Macedonian  was 
simply  equivalent  to  Semi- Arian,*  and  Socrates  calls  the 
reply  of  Liberius  to  the  Semi- Arian  legates  a  letter  to 
the  bishops  of  the  Alacedonians  (Socrates,  Hist,  Ecciet. 
iv,  12).  The  name  of  Macedonius  appears  in  this  reply. 
The  good  faith  of  this  transaction  is  (to  say  the  least) 
very  doubtful  (see  the  notes  on  the  chapter  of  Socrates 
in  Vctriorum  Amiotatumea  in  Reading^s  edition  of  Vale- 
rins),  and  we  are  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  opinions  which 
Macedonius  really  held  at  the  close  of  bis  life.  But 
there  is  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  course  of  the  heresy. 
The  letters  of  Liberius  were  exhibited  at  the  Council 
of  Tyana,  and  the  deputies  who  presented  them  were 
acknowledged  w^  members  of  the  catholic  body.  This 
was  probably  in  A.D.  368.  But  just  as  among  the  Ari- 
ans there  never  was  any  unity  of  views  as  to  the  Son, 
there  was  none  among  the  Pneumatomachi  and  Mace- 
donians as  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  Some  contented  them- 
selves with  holding  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  du- 
bious, others  denied  it  outright;  some  called  him  a 
creature,  but  most  seem  to  have  fallen  in  with  the  ideas 
of  Macedonius.  Among  the  most  active  partisans  of 
this  heresy  were  Marathonius  and  Eleusius,  whom  Mac- 
edonius called  respectively  to  the  s^s  of  Cyzicum  and 
Nioomedia.  The  influence  of  Marathonius  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  Macedonians  are  sometimes  called 
Marathoniam.  Macedonius  was  deposed  by  the  strict 
Arians  at  the  Synod  of  Constantinople  in  860 :  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  obscurely  in  the  vicinity  of 
Constantinople.  The  exact  date  of  Macedonius's  death 
is  not  known,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  soon  after 
the  Council  of  Tarsus  (see  Tillemont,  Bist,  voL  ix). 

The  appearance  of  the  Pneumatomachi,  as  such,  is 
to  be  dated  from  A.D.  860,  when  Athanasius  wrote 
against  them,  giving  tliem  the  name  here  adopted. 
Athanasius  was  then  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  and  Sera- 
pioD,  bishop  of  Thfflnis,  in  Lower  Egypt,  requested  his 
interposition.  The  heresies  themselves  were  no  novel- 
ties.  It  was  a  part  of  the  Arian  creed  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  a  created  being,  superior  it  might  be  in  dig^ 


nity,  but  nowise  different  in  nature  from  the  angels; 
and  in  the. Gnostic  systems  we  meet  with  Christ  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  as  seons  [see  YALBKTniiAsis],  the  latter 
being  held,  in  some  cases  at  least,  to  be  not  a  distinct 
person,  but  a  divine  energy  diffused  through  the  uni- 
verse. But  there  was  a  great  difference  in  the  mode  in 
which  these  heresies  were  held.  They  then  appeared, 
not  as  proceeding  from  a  special  opposition  to  tlie  great- 
ness of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  as  deductions  from  some 
other  leading  heresy  to  which  they  were  subordinate. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  the  Arians,  with  which  our  present 
subject  is  concerned,  the  denial  of  the  divinity  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  follows  upon  the  denial  of  the  divinity 
of  the  Son.  For  as  it  is  impossible  to  advance  the 
Third  Person  of  the  Trinity  above  the  Second  PerB<Ki, 
the  controversy  turned  therefore  on  the  divinity  of  the 
Second.  Dealing  with  this,  the  Council  of  Nicasa  did 
not  touch  specifically  upon  the  subordinate  heresy,  but 
left  it  to  stand  or  fall  with  the  leading  one.  But  when 
the  leading  heresy  was  abandoned,  and  yet  the  subordi- 
nate heresy  retained,  then  the  latter  not  only  became 
prominent,  but  was  seen  to  be  adopted  on  iu  own  inde- 
pendent grounds,  for  its  own  sake.  The  Arian  half  con- 
verted to  catholicity  was  properly  a  Pnenmatomachist. 
Such  were  those  whom  Athanarius  dealt  with  in  his 
letter  to  Serapion.  They  were  seceders  from  the  Ari- 
ans who  had  embraced  the  true  faith  regarding  the  Son, 
but  retained  their  error  regarding  the  Holy  Spirit. 
They  were  consequently  opposed  both  by  catholics  and 
Arians,  but  their  true  controversy  was  with  the  former: 
their  contest  with  the  latter  (Athanasius  urges)  could 
only  be  pretended,  inasmuch  9b  both  agreed  in  opposing 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  {Ad  Sertqt,  i,  1,  2,  9,  32). 
This  class,  then,  differed  from  the  later  Macedonian 
class :  it  held  Homoousian  doctrine  regarding  the  Son, 
whereas  the  Macedonians  were  Homoiousians.  Atha- 
nasius calls  them  also  Tropici,  from  their  figurative  in- 
terpretations of  Scripture;  but  this  is  rather  an  epithet 
than  a  proper  name. 

In  comparison  with  the  Macedonian  party,  this  ear- 
lier party  can  have  been  but  smaU.  It  was,  however, 
reinforced  a  few  years  later,  as  we  shall  show,  upon 
the  return  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Seml-Arian  body  to 
catholicity.  The  adoption  of  the  truth  concerning  the 
Son  leads  almost  necessarily  to  the  adoption  of  the 
truth  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  arguments  of 
Athanasius  {Ad  Serap,  i|  29;  iv,  7)  show  forcibly  how 
untenable  a  position  is  that  which  maintains  a  duality 
instead  of  a  trinity.  The  original  Monarchian  tenet 
from  which  the  Arians  started  is  much  more  easily  ad- 
missible. 

The  Pneumatomachi  of  the  Macedonian  school  were 
the  Semi-Aiians  left  behind  in  schism  when,  in  the  year 
866,  the  majority  of  the  sect  gave  in  their  assent  to  or- 
thodoxy, and  were  received  into  the  Church.  Before 
this  time  Macedonius,  as  we  have  seen  above,  had  joined 
the  Semi-Arian  party,  but  proving  thereby  unaccepta- 
ble to  the  Arians,  was  deposed  by  the  Council  of  Con- 
stantinoide,  AJ>.  360  (Theodoret,  HiaL  £cde$.  ii,  6). 
A  ooundl  was  appointed  to  meet  in  Tarsus  to  effect  a 
reoonciltation,  but  just  before  the  meeting  thirty-four 
Asiatic  bishops  assembled  in  Caria  refused  the  Homo- 
ousion;  and  Valens,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Arian  Eu- 
doxius,  by  whom  he  had  been  recently  baptized,  forbade 
the  council  (Sozomen,  Hitt.  EecUs.  vi,  12).  From  this 
time,  however,  Semi-Arianism  disappears  from  ecclesi- 
astical history.  The  controversy,  regarding  Christ's 
divinity  ceased,  and  the  denial  of  the  divinity  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  became  the  distinguishing  tenet  of  the 
Semi-Arian  party,  the  tenet  thus  becoming  associated 
with  the  name  Macedonian,  which  the  Semi-Arians 
had  recently  acquired.  Of  course  there  were  some,  as 
we  have  already  had  occamon  to  state,  who  called  them 
Marathonians,  saying  that  Marathonius,  bishop  of  Nioo- 
media, had  introduced  the  term  Homoiousion  (Socrates, 
Hist,  JScdes.  ii,  45). 

It  is  to  be  noticed  here  that  ftveral  writers,  when 
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treating  of  the  present  heresy,  nse  the  word  Semi-Arian 
in  another  sense  than  that  now  given  it.  Philaster 
{Bar,  c.  Ixvii)  defines  the  Semi-Arians  thus:  ''Hi  de 
Patre  et  Filio  bene  sentiunt,  unam  qualitatis  substan- 
tiam,  unam  divinitatem  esse  credentes,  Spiritum  autem 
non  de  dirina  substantia,  nee  Denm  venim,  sed  factum 
atque  creatom  Spiritum  pmdicantes."  Augustine  also 
{Har,  c  iii):  **  Macedoniani  de  I'atre  et  Filio  recte 
sentiunt,  quod  nnius  sint  ejusdemque  snbstantiap  vel  e8> 
sentis,  sed  de  Spiritu  Sancto  hoc  nolunt  credere,  crea- 
turam  eum  esse  dicentes.  Hos  potins  quidam  Semi- 
Arianos  vocant,  quod  in  hac  quaastioue  ex  parte  cum 
illis  sint,  ex  parte  nobiscum."  This  use  of  the  term 
Semi-Arian  is  now  to  be  avoided,  the  distinctive  mark 
of  that  party  being  the  Homoiousion.  But  these  two 
authorities  show  that  the  original  Pneumatomachi, 
against  whom  Athanasius  wrote,  must  have  been  largely 
reinforced  from  those  who  joined  the  Church  under 
Liberius.  This  appears  also  from  Epiphanius,  who 
states  that  the  Pneumatomachi  proceeded  partly  from 
the  Semi-Arians  and  partly  from  the  orthodox.  In  the 
preceding  article  he  had  defined  the  Semi-Arians  by 
the  Homoiousion;  and  the  '^ orthodox,"  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  wen  not  the  old  Nicenes,  but  those  who  from 
the  Arians  had  come  over  to  the  Homoiousion,  and  had 
been  accepted  by  Liberius  as  orthodox.  Thus  of  the 
Pneumatomachi  some  were  orthodox  reganling  the  di- 
vinity of  the  Son,  and  some  retained  the  Homoiousion, 
and  these  latter  are  properly  Macedonians,  being  Semi- 
Arians. 

All  these  started  with  the  tenet  of  the  sect  firom  which 
they  sprung,  namely,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  created 
being,  of  the  same  order  as  the  created  angels  (The- 
odoret  and  Epipbanius,  U  c.).  The  authorities  of  Phi- 
laster and  Augustine  are  suflUdent  to  show  that  this 
was  retained  by  the  majority  of  the  party.  But  anoth- 
er opinion  arose  early.  It  proceeded— Eustathius  of 
Sebastia  being  an  example  (Socrates,  //u^  EccUs.  ii,  45) 
— ^from  a  reluctance  to  call  the  Holy  Spirit  a  creature. 
But  as  they  who  felt  this  reluctance  would  not  consent 
to  call  him  God,  it  followed  necessarily  that  they  were 
obliged  to  deny  his  personality.  Still  they  assigned  to 
the  impersonal  Spirit  that  which  is  assigned  to  the  per- 
sonal Spirit  by  Roman  Catholics,  as  being  the  Vinculum 
(see  Augustine,  De  Fide  et  Stftabolo,  §  19;  Bull,  Def, 
Fid,  Nic.  ii,  8, 18)  of  the  persons  of  the  Godhead.  This 
is  noted  by  Augustine  {Hares,  c  Ui) :  **Quamvis  a  non- 
nullis  perhibeantur  non  Deum,  sed  Deitatem  Patris  et 
Filii  dicere  Spiritum  Sanctum,  et  nullam  propriam  ha- 
bere substantiam."  What  catholics  regard  m  God  the 
Holy  Ghost  working  in  the  world,  they  regarded  as  a 
divine  energy  diffused  through  the  world.  Mosheim 
represents  this,  it  appears  upon  insufficient  grounds,  to 
be  the  tenet  of  the  Macedonians  in  general  (Walch, 
Getch,  der  Ketzereien,  iii,  98). 

The  heresy  of  the  Pneumatomachi  was  condemned, 
first,  in  a  synod  at  Alexandria,  A.D.  862,  held  by  Atha- 
nasids  on  his  return  (Athanasius,  Synod,  EpitL  ad  Anti- 
och.  The  epistle  states  that  Arians,  on  their  reception 
into  the  Chureh,  are  to  anathematise  those  who  say  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  created  being  and  divided  from  the 
substance  of  Christ  A  true  renunciation  of  Arian  doc- 
trine is  to  abstain  from  dividing  the  Holy  Trinity,  from 
saying  that  one  of  the  Persons  is  a  created  being).  The 
Pneumatomachi  wero  condemned  secondly  in  a  Bynod  in 
Illyricum,  A.D.  867  ^Epitt.  Synod. ad  Orient;  Hardouin, 
CondL  i,  794 ;  Sozopien,  Hist.  EcoUs.  vi,  22) ;  thirdly,  in  a 
synod  at  Rome,  A.D.  867  (Damasi,  Epitt.  ap.  Tbeodoret, 
HiiL  Ecclet,  v,  11,  Vales,  note) ;  and,  lastly,  at  the  great 
Oriental  council  held  at  Constantinople,  A.D.  881,  where, 
in  opposition  to  the  heresies  of  Maoedonius,  Apollinarius, 
and  Eunomius,  the  Xicene  £uth  was  confirmed  and  more 
fully  stated.  The  first  canon  anathematizes  the  **  Semi- 
Arians,  or  Pneumatomachi ;"  the  seventh  canon  uses  the 
name  Macedonians,  and  orders  the  admission  of  converts 
from  this  heresy  to  be  by  unction.  To  the  simple  article 
of  the  Kicene  Creed,  *<  I  believe  in  the  Holv  Ghost,"  were 


added  those  daoses  (excepting  the  Filioque)  which  stand 
at  present  as  the  complement  of  the  catholic  faith,  viz., 
that  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  emanates  from  the  Father, 
is  due  the  same  adoration  and  glorification  as  to  the 
Father  and  to  the  Son.  The  Macedonians  were  invited 
to  the  Coundi  of  Constantinople  in  the  hope  that  the 
reconciliation  interrupted  at  Tarsus  might  be  effected, 
but  the  hope  was  not  realized  (Socrates,  ffitt.  Eedes.  v, 
8 ;  Sozomen,  Hitt,  Eedes,  vii,  7).  Facundus  states  that 
Maoedonius  himself  was  invited  to  the  council.  This  is 
no  doubt  an  error.  The  council  completed  the  work 
which  was  begun  at  Nicsa,  and  finally  declared  the 
catholic  fisith  regarding  the  Holy  Trinity.  Against  its 
determination  the  Semi-Arian,  now  the  Pneumatoma- 
chist,  party  was  not  able  to  make  any  effectual  resist- 
ance—Blunt, Diet,  of  SedBy  s.  v.  See  Schaff",  Church 
Hittoryt  ii,  689, 644 ;  Neander,  Hiit.  o/Chriitian  Dogma 
(see  Index) ;  Hefele,  ComsUiiengeadi.  vols,  i  and  ii ;  Al- 
zog,  KirdiingeBch.  i,  281 ;  Schrdckh,  Kirchengesch,  voL 
vl;  Klee,  Do^menj^escA.  pt,  i,  ch.  ii,  p.  215. 

Poach,  AivDREAS,  a  German  Lutheran  minister  of 
the  16th  century,  studied  at  Wittenberg  under  Martin 
Luther,  whera  also  he  was  made  magisler.  In  1542 
he  was  called  to  Jena  as  archdeacon;  then  he  was 
appointed  pastor  at  Nordhausen ;  and  in  1550  he  was 
called  as  pastor  and  professor  of  theology  to  Erfurt, 
where  in  1572  in  company  with  four  others,  he  was 
deposed.  He  then  moved  to  Utenbach,  near  Jena, 
where  he  died,  April  2,  1585.  He  edited  Luther's 
ffauspostiUef  with  Correctiont  and  Additions  (Jena,  1559 
sq.),  and  wrote  the  biography  of  Ratzeberger  (q.  v.), 
Vom  christUchen  Absckted  qus  diesem  Sterhlichen^  etc 
(Jena,  1559).  See  J&cher,  Gelehrten^Lexikony  s.v.; 
Winer,  Handbuch  der  theoi.  Literatur,  ii,  180.    (&  P.) 

Pobian,  Moses,  also  called  Fobianf  a  Jewish  writer 
of  some  note,  flourished  in  Greece  in  the  first  part  of  the 
16th  century.  He  published,  '^3Xain  DIAin  D?  ai'^X, 
the  book  of  Job,  with  a  Rumic,  i.  e.  neo-Greek,  transla- 
tion in  Hebrew  letters  (Constantinople,  1576) : — *ilSTO 
*^aKQ1*^  D1!i*nn  D7,  the  Proverbs,  in  the  same  manner 
(ibid.  1548) :— •'11601  "SXein  D13l"nn  05  CalH,  I  e. 
the  Pentateuch,  with  a  Rumic  and  Spanish  translation, 
both  in  Hebrew  letters,  with  the  Chaldee  of  Ookelos  and 
Rashi's  commentary  (ibid.  1547).  The  Spanish  version 
of  this  work  was  reprinted  at  Ferrara  in  1583.  See 
Fllrst,  BibL  Judaica,  i,  285  sq.;  Wolf,  BibL  Ilebraa,  I, 
iii,  1520.     (R  P.) 

Pochard,  Jean,  a  French  theologian,  was  bom  in 
1715  at  La  Cltisc,  near  Pontarlier.  After  going  through 
the  regular  course  of  studies  at  Besan9on,  he  was  offered 
by  the  archbishop  of  that  diocese  the  direction  of  the 
seminar)*,  and  Pochard  there  taught  theology  for  thir^ 
years.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  superior  of  the 
seminary,  but  the  weakness  of  his  health  compelled  him 
to  resign  these  functions,  as  he  had  already  resigned  his 
chair.  He  died  at  Besan^on  Aug.  25, 1786.  To  him 
is  due  the  revision  of  the  Missal  and  Breviary  of  the 
diocese  of  Besan9on,  printed  by  order  of  the  cardinal  of 
Choiseul-Beaupr^.  These  works  are  considered  model 
performances.  He  had  the  largest  share  in  the  Methods 
pour  la  Direction  des  Ames  (Neufchateau,  1772, 2  vols. 
12mo)  of  Urbain  Grisot,  which  has  often  been  reprinted. 
— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Geniralej  s.  v. 

Poche'^reth  (Heb.  Pohe'reth^  f^!??***  ensnaring; 

•    ■ 

Sept  4>acc/>a&,  v.  r.  4>a;(epa^,  etc.),  the  name  apparent- 
ly of  a  person  (^'  P.  of  Zebaim,**  the  Sept.  in  some  copies 
supplies  **  son  of"  between  the  words)  whose  "  children" 
were  among  the  Nethinim  that  returned  from  the  cap- 
tivity with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii,  57;  Neh.  vii,  59). 
Ra  ante  540. 

Pociey,  HYFATnrs,  a  Russian  prelate,  was  bom  at 
Bajanise  in  1541.  He  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  religions  history  of  Russia  by  the  share  he  had,  in 
1595,  in  the  return  of  the  western  provinces  of  the 
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plre  to  .the  Roman  CflthoUc  Church.  He  was  sent  to 
Rome,  with  aevenl  of  bis  oolleagoes,  to  signify  the 
obedience  of  the  converted  provinces  to  the  holy  see : 
we  have  an  account  of  this  event  by  Baronius.  Pociey 
devoted  his  whole  life  to  cementing  and  extending  this 
unlon«  which  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  emperor 
Nicholas  in  1889.  Pociey  was  bishop  of  Wladimir 
and  Bresc,  and  died  at  Wladimir  July  28,  1618.  He 
left  a  immber  of  HamUit9,  published  by  Leo.  Kiszka 
{Kazama  y  HomUie  Hipaciyicza  Podeia,  1714,  4to) : — 
The  Union,  an  exposition  of  the  principal  articles  relat- 
ing to  the  union  of  the  Greeks  with  the  Roman  Church 
(Wilna,  1595): — an  Acomad  of  the  embassy  which  the 
Ruthenians^  in  1476,  sent  to  Sixtus  IV  (Wibia,  1605, 
4to);  we  know  only  one  copy  of  this  work,  that  in  the 
Imperial  library  of  St.  PeterBbuig : — PrivUege*  granted 
to  ike  Uniates  lif  the  King§  of  Poland  (Wilna,  s.  d.,  about 
1706) :— divers  Epittka  disseminated  in  the  Aimalee  de 
kt  SocUti  Arekiologique  de  8aint'-P€tertbourg,  the  most 
remarkable  being  addressed  to  the  patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria : — his  Tettofnent,  inserted  in  the  Review  ofPoeen. — 
Hoefer,  Now.  Biog,  GhUrale,  s.  v. 

Pockels,  CAitL  Friedrich,  a  German  moralist, 
was  bom  Nov.  15, 1757,  at  Wormlitz,  near  Halle.  In 
1780,  havii\g  completed  his  studies  at  the  university  in 
Halle,  be  was  appointed  tutor  of  the  princes  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  afterwards  guardian  of  one  of  them,  the  duke 
Augustus.  When  this  house  lost  their  estates,  he  lived 
as  a  private  citizen  at  Brunswick.  In  1813  he  occupied 
again  his  former  relation  to  duke  Augustus.  He  died 
at  Brunswick  Oct.  29, 1814.  Pockete*s  works,  written 
in  a  fluent  and  elegant  style,  contain  a  treasury  of  sa- 
gacious and  curious  observations  on  man  and  society. 
He  left,  BeitrSge  zur  Beforderung  der  MeruchenkemU" 
mea  (Berlin,  178^-89,  2  parts,  8vo;  followed  by  Neut 
Beitrdge,  etc.,  Hamb.  1798, 8vo) : — FragmerUe  zur  Kermt- 
niss  dee  mefuchlichen  J/erzent  (Hanover,  178^94,  3  vols. 
8vo) : — DenkwUrdigkeiten  zur  Bereickeritng  der  Charak' 
terkunde  (Halle,  1794,  8vo): — Vertuck  einer  Charakter- 
ietik  dee  tteiblicken  Geecklechte  (Hanover,  1799-1802,  5 
vols.  8vo) ;  it  is  a  writing  full  of  witty  remarks ;  the 
author  published  as  a  pendant  Der  Mann  (ibid.  1805-8, 
4  vol8.8vo)  i—Karl  Wilh,  Ferdinand  von  Braunschteeig 
(Stuttgard,  1809, 8vo) :—  Ueber  dm  Umgang  mit  Kindem 
(1811):— t^^eicr  GeaelUchaft^  GteeUigkeit  and  Umgang 
(Hanover,  1818-16,  8  vols.  8vo).  Pockcls  published  a 
Taechenbuch,  as  keepsake,  for  the  years  1803  and  1804 ; 
and,  in  common  with  Ch.  Ph.  Moritz,  the  Denkwurdig- 
keiten  zur  Beforderung  dee  Edlen  und  Sckdnen  (Berlin, 
178G-88,  2  vols.  8vo),  some  articles  in  the  Magazin  zur 
Erfahntngseeelenlehrf,  and  in  the  Braunschweigieches 
Magazin, — Hoefer,  JVbwr.  Biog.  Ginerale,  8.V, 

Focklington,  Join,  D.D.,  an  English  divine, 
noted  also  as  an  educator,  flourished  near  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century.  He  was  at  one  time  president  of 
Pembroke  Hall  and  Sidney  College,  Cambridge.  He 
published  Sermons  (Lond.  1636) : — Altare  Chrietianum 
(1637,  4to),  in  answer  to  WUllams's  Uolg  Table,  See 
Williams,  Johit. 

Pocock,  Edward  (1),  an  English  Orientalist  and 
thecdogian  of  great  note,  not  only  in  his  own  times,  bu  t  one 
whose  scholarly  acquirements  are  gladly  acknowledged 
even  in  our  day,  was  bom  Nov.  8, 1604.  He  studied  in 
Oxford,  his  native  place,  at  the  university,  and  devoted 
himself  especially  to  the  Oriental  tongues,  the  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  Ohaldee,  and  Syriac,  first  under  the  direction  of 
Matthew  Pason,  and  afterwards  under  that  of  William 
BedwelL  Pocock  took  his  bachelor  of  arts*  degree  in 
1622,  and  his  master's  in  1626.  Lud.  de  Dieu  publish- 
ing a  Syriac  version  of  the  Apocalypse  at  Leyden  the 
following  year,  our  author,  after  his  example,  began  to 
pfepare  those  four  epistles  which  were  still  wanting  to 
a  complete  edition  <^  the  New  Testament  in  that  lan- 
guage. These  epistles  weie  the  second  of  Peter,  the 
seeond  and  third  of  John,  and  that  of  Jude.  All  the 
9ther  books,  except  these  five,  had  been  well  printed  by 


Albertns  Widmanstadius,  at  Vienna,  in  1555,  who  was 
sent  into  the  West  for  that  purpose  by  Ignatius,  the 
Jacobite  patriarch  of  Antioch,  in  the  16th  century. 
Having  met  with  a  numuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
proper  to  his  purpose,  Pocock  engaged  in  this  work  and 
finished  it;  but  laid  it  by,  not  having  the  courage  to  pub- 
lish it,  till  the  fame  of  it^  in  1629,  brought  him  into  the 
acquaintance  of  Gerard  Vossius,  who,  being  then  at  Ox- 
ford, obtained  his  consent  to  carry  it  to  Leyden,  where 
it  was  printed  that  year,  in  4to,  under  the  immediate 
care  and  inspection  of  Lud.  de  Dieu.  In  1628  Tocock 
had  been  received  a  fellow  of  the  principal  college  of 
Oxford;  but  having  decided  to  enter  the  priesthood,  he 
was  ordained  priest  in  1629,  having  entered  into  dea- 
con's orders  some  time  before,  and  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  English  factory  at  Aleppo,  by  the  in- 
terest of  Selden,  as  appears  very  probable.  He  arrived 
at  that  place,  after  a  long  voyage,  Oct.  17, 1680.  His 
residence  in  the  East  for  six  years  furnished  an  oppor- 
tunity of  further  study  in  the  Oriental  tongues.  He 
acquired  great  skill  in  the  Arabic  tongue,  and  he  like- 
wise endeavored  to  get  a  further  insight,  if  possible,  into 
the  Hebrew;  but  soon  found  it  fraitless,  the  Jews  there 
being  veiy  illiterate.  He  also  improved  himself  in  the 
Ethiopic  and  Syriac,  of  which  last  he.  made  a  grammar, 
with  a  praxis,  for  his  own  use.  On  Oct  80,  1631,  he 
received  a  commission  from  Laud,  then  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, to  buy  for  him  such  ahcient  Greek  coins  and  such 
manuscripts,  either  in  Greek  or  the  Oriental  languages, 
as  he  should  judge  most  proper  for  a  university  library 
— which  commission  Pocock  executed  to  the  best  of  his 
power.  He  also  translated  a  number  of  historical  works 
from  the  Arabic,  collected  a  great  quantity  of  Oriental 
manuscripts,  which  he  sent  to  England,  and  made  a 
carefol  study  of  the  environs  of  Aleppo,  with  respect  to 
natural  history :  the  result  of  the  latter  study  was  in- 
tended to  furnish  a  desirable  addition  to  the  commenta- 
ries of  the  Old  Testament  In  1684  the  plague  raged 
furiously  at  Aleppo ;  many  of  the  merchants  fled  two 
days'  journey  from  the  city,  and  dwelt  in  tents  upon 
the  mountains :  Pocock  did  not  stir,  yet  neither  he  nor 
any  of  the  English  caught  the  infection.  In  1636  he 
received  a  letter  from  Laud,  then  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, informing  him  of  his  design  to  found  an  Arabic 
lecture  at  Oxford,  and  of  naming  him  to  the  university 
as  the  professor;  upon  which  agreeahle  news  he  pres- 
ently settled  his  aifain  at  Aleppo,  and  took  the  fint  op- 
portunity of  returning  home.  On  his  arrival  at  Oxford 
this  year,  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  in 
July,  and  entered  on  the  professorship  in  August;  how- 
ever, the  next  year,  when  his  friend  Mr.  John  Greaves 
concerted  his  voyage  to  Egypt,  it  was  thought  expe- 
dient by  Laud  that  Pocock  should  attend  him  to  Con- 
stantinople, in  order  to  perfect  himself  in  the  Arabic 
language,  and  to  purchase  more  manuscripts.  During 
his  abode  there,  he  was  for  some  time  chaplain  to  Sir 
Peter  Wych,  then  the  English  ambassador  to  the  Porte, 
and  who  became  Pocock's  most  zealous  protector.  He 
collected  during  his  stay  in  that  city  a  number  of 
Oriental  manuscripts.  In  1639  he  received  several  let- 
ten  from  his  friends,  and  particularly  from  the  arch- 
bishop, pressing  him  to  return  home;  and  accordingly, 
embarking  in  August,  1640,  he  landed  in  Italy,  and 
passed  thence  to  Paris.  Here  he  met  with  Grotius, 
who  was  then  ambassador  at  the  court  of  France  from 
Sweden,  and  acquainted  him  with  a  design  he  had 
to  translate  his  treatise  Be  veritate  Chritttanm  Religi" 
onia  into  Arabic,  in  order  to  promote  the  conversion 
of  some  of  the  Mohammedans.  Grotius  was  pleased 
with  and  encouraged  the  proposal,  while  Pocock  did  not 
scrapie  to  obser^^e  to  him  some  things  towards  the  end 
of  his  book  which  he  a)uld  not  approve :  as  his  ad- 
vancing opinions  which,  though  commonly  chaiiged  by 
Christians  upon  Mohammedans,  yet  had  no  foundation 
in  any  of  their  authentic  writings,  and  were  such  as 
they  themselves  were  ready  to  disclaim.  Grotius  was 
BO  far  from  being  displeased  that  he  heartily  thanked 
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Pocock  for  the  freedom  he  had  taken ;  and  gave  him  fall 
leave,  in  the  veiaon  he  intended,  to  expunge  and  alter 
whatever  he  should  think  fit.  This  work  was  published 
in  1660  at  the  sole  expense  of  Mr.  Bobert  Royle :  Gro- 
tius's  introduction  was  left  out,  and  a  new  prefiice  added 
by  Pocock,  showing  the  design  of  the  work,  and  giving 
some  account  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  would  be  of 
use.  On  his  return  to  England,  in  1640,  Pocock  found 
himself  in  very  difficult  circumstances.  His  chair  of 
Arabic  had  been  stipended  by  archbishop  Land,  but 
after  the  death  of  that  prelate  the  revenues  had  been 
seized  upon.  Pocock  now  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
study,  and  escaped  by  his  retreat,  as  well  as  by  the 
friendiship  of  John  Sdden,  who  enjoyed  a  great  influ- 
ence in  the  republican  party,  the  vexations,  if  not 
dangers,  which  his  royalist  opinions  would  have  been 
sure  to  bring  upon  him.  In  1643  he  was  presented  by 
his  college  with  the  living  of  Childrey,  in  Berkshire, 
and  in  1647,  in  consequence  of  the  exertions  of  John 
Selden,  he  was  reinstated  in  his  Oxford  chur,  and  two 
years  later  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Hebrew.  The 
king,  who  was  at  that  time  a  prisoner  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  also  bestowed  on  him  a  rich  canoniy.  An  act 
of  Parliament  confirmed  the  gift;  but  the  canonry  thus 
assigned  to  him  being  different  from  that  originally 
annexed  to  the  professorship,  Pocock  entered  a  protest 
against  it,  and  refused  to  receive  the  profits.  In  the 
meantime  he  composed  his  Specimen  Hittorim  A  rabam, 
being  extracts  from  the  work  of  Abul-faraj  in  the 
original  Arabic,  together  vrith  a  Latin  translation  and 
copious  notes.  This  work,  which  was  printed  at  Ox- 
ford in  1648  and  1650  (4to),  was  reprinted  in  1806  by 
White,  with  some  additions  by  Sylvestre  de  Sacy.  In 
November,  1650,  about  a  year  after  publishing  the  pre- 
ceding work,  Pocock  was  ejected  from  his  canoniy,  and 
it  was  intended  to  deprive  him  of  the  Hebrew  and  Ar- 
abic professorships;  but,  thanks  to  a  petition  signed  by 
all  the  heads  of  houses,  the  masters,  and  scholars  at  Ox- 
ford, Pocock  was  suffered  to  enjoy  both  pliices.  In  1655 
he  was  on  the  point  of  being  deprived  of  his  living,  on 
the  ground  of  ^^ ignorance  and  insufficiency;*'  at  least 
such  were  the  charges  preferred  against  him  by  Crom- 
well's committee.  Some  of  his  Oxford  friends,  however, 
wisely  prevented  the  disgrace  to  the  Koundfaead  party 
which  would  have  followed  the  ejection,  upon  such 
grounds,  of  so  eminent  a  scholar  as  Pocock.  The  most 
determined  against  this  measure  was  Dr.  John  Owen 
(himself  one  of  the  Parliamentary  commissioners),  Seth 
Ward,  John  Wilkins,  and  John  Wallis,  who  withstood 
the  stupid  and  bigoted  creatures  to  their  face,  and  made 
them  sensible  of  *'  the  infinite  contempt  and  reproach" 
which  would  reward  such  treatment  of  a  man  **  whom 
all  the  learned,  not  of  England  only,  but  of  all  Europe, 
so  justly  admired  for  his  vast  knowledge  and  extraor- 
dinary accomplishments."  Meanwhile  nothing  had  suf- 
ficed to  check  either  his  pious  care  of  his  parish  or  his 
pursuit  of  sacred  and  Oriental  learning.  In  Arabic  and 
Hebrew  learning  he  was  allowed  to  be  second  to  none 
of  his  age. 

From  the  first  Pocock  made  his  Oriental  attainments 
subservient  to  Biblical  illustration;  and  his  contribu- 
tions, directly  and  indirectly,  to  Biblical  Icamijig  were 
numerous  and  extremely  valuable.  Of  his  connection 
with  Walton's  Polyglot^  his  biographer  says:  "From 
the  begiiming  scarce  a  step  was  taken  in  that  work 
[not  excepting  even  the  Prolegomena]  till  communi- 
cated to  Mr.  Pocock,  without  whose  assistance  it  must 
have  wanted  much  of  its  perfection;"  he  collated 
the  Arabic  Pentateuch,  with  two  copies  of  Saadias's 
translation;  drew  up  an  account  of  the  Arabic  versions 
of  that  part  of  the  Bible  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Polyglot,  and  lent  some  of  his  own 
rich  store  of  MSS.  to  the  conductors  of  the  work,  viz.  a 
Syriac  MS.  of  the  entire  Old  Testament,  an  Ethiopic 
MS.  of  the  Psalms,  two  Syriac  MSS.  of  the  Psalms,  and 
a  Persian  MS.  of  the  Gospels.  Soon  after  his  escape  from 
the  commission's  purposes  Pocock  published  his  Porta 


MosiSt  being  six  prefatory  discourses  of  Moses  Maimon- 
ides's  "  Commentary  upon  the  Mishna,"  written  in  Ani« 
bic,  but  with  the  Hebrew  letters.  This  work,  which 
was  the  first  production  of  the  Hebrew  press  at  Oxfbrd, 
appeared  in  1655,  together  with  a  Latin  translation  and 
numerous  notes.  Pocock  made  this  work  the  more  use- 
ful to  Biblical  students  by  his  copious  Appendix  Nota" 
rum  MiBceUaneOf  where  he  discusses  many  points  of  in- 
terest to  Biblical  scholars.  Pocock  reaped  goilden  opin- 
ions on  the  publication  of  this  now  negli^ted  though 
still  very  valuable  work.  In  the  following  year  Pocock 
appears  to  have  entertained  the  idea  of  publishing  the 
EapotiHona  of  Rabbi  Tanchum  on  the  Old  Testament,  as 
he  was  at  that  time  the  only  person  in  Europe  who  pos- 
sessed any  of  the  MSS.  of  that  learned  rabbi ;  but,  prob- 
ably from  want  of  encouragement,  he  did  not  prosecute 
his  design.  In  1657  the  English  Polyglot  appeared,  in 
which  Pocock  had  a  considerable  hand.  He  collated 
the  Arabic  Pentateuch,  and  also  wrote  a  preface  con- 
cerning the  different  Arabic  versions  of  that  part  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  reason  of  the  various  readings  to  be 
found  in  them,  the  whole  of  which  was  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Polyglot  Those  parts  of  the  Syriac 
version  of  the  New  Testament  which  had  remained  un- 
published are  due  to  him ;  he  accompanied  them  with  a 
Latin  version  and  annotations.  In  1658  hb  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  Annals  o/Eutyckius  was  published  at  Ox- 
ford (in  2  vols.  4to),  at  the  request  and  at  the  expense 
of  Selden,  who  died  before  it  appeared.  At  the  Bestora- 
tion,  Pocock  was  restored  (June,  1660)  to  his  canonry  of 
Christ -chureh,  as  originally  annexed  to  the  Hebrew 
professorship  by  Charles  I ;  but  the  frivolous  court  of 
Charles  11  thought  as  little  of  rewarding  further  his  at- 
tachment to  the  royal  cause  as  they  were  able  to  appre- 
ciate his  works  and  his  worth.  He  took  his  doctor  of 
divinity's  degree,  and  continued  afterwards  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  both  his  lectures,  and  to  give  to  the  world, 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  new  proofs  of  his  unrivalled  skill 
in  Oriental  learning.  He  was  consulted  as  a  master  by 
all  the  most  learned  men  in  Europe :  by  Honiius,  Alt- 
ing,  Hottinger,  Golius,  from  abroad;  and  by  Cudworth, 
Boyle,  Hammond,  Castel,  at  home.  His  next  publica- 
tion, in  1661,  was  the  Arabic  poem  by  Abii  Ismail  Tho- 
grai,  entitled  Ldmiy^aiu4-ajem,  with  a  Latin  transla- 
tion, copious  notes,  and  a  learned  preface  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke.  But  by  far  the  most  important  as  well  as  the 
most  useful  of  Pocock's  works  was  his  translation  of  the 
entire  work  of  Abul-faraj,  which,  along  with  the  text 
and  a  few  excellent  notes,  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  1663 
(2  vols.  4to),  entitled  GregorU  A  bul  Farajii  hutoria  Dy- 
nastiarum,  (This  is  a  compendium  of  the  general  his- 
tory of  the  world  from  the  creation  to  his  own  time,  i.  e. 
about  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  and  is  divided  into 
ten  dynasties.)  After  the  publication  of  this  work  Po- 
cock seems  to  have  devoted  himself  entirely  to  Biblical 
learning.  In  1674  he  published,  at  the  expense  of  the 
university,  his  Arabic  translation  of  the  Chureh  Cate- 
chism and  the  English  Liturg}%  Some  time  after,  Fell, 
dean  of  Christchurch,  having  concerted  a  scheme  for  a 
commentary  upon  the  Old  Testament,  to  be  written  by 
some  learned  bands  in  that  university,  engaged  our  au- 
thor to  take  a  share.  This  gave  occasion  to  bis  com- 
mentaries. In  1677  appeared  his  Commentary  on  the 
Prophecies  of  Micah  and  Malachi ;  in  1685  that  on 
Rosea,  and  in  1691  that  on  JoeL  It  was  his  intention 
to  comment  upon  others  of  the  lesser  prophets.  In 
these  commentaries,  which  are  all  in  English,  Pocock's 
skill  in  his  favorite  subject  of  Biblical  Hebrew  is  very 
apparent.  The  notes,  no  doubt,  are  too  diffuse,  but 
they  exhibit  much  profound  learning  in  rabbinical  as 
well  as  sacred  Hebrew.  In  his  critical  principles  he 
warmly  defends  the  general  purity  of  the  Masoretic 
text  against  the  aspersions  of  Isaac  Vossius  and  the 
theory  of  Capellus;  but,  although  his  Masoretic  predi« 
lections  are  excessive,  he  does  not  depreciate  the  Septua* 
gint  His  scheme  ever  was  to  reconcile  by  learned  ex* 
planations  the  sacred  original  and  the  most  venerabU 
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of  its  ▼ersioiu.  This  great  and  good  man  labored  on, 
haraaaed  by  enemies  and  neglected  by  friends,  but  re- 
spected for  his  purity  of  life,  and  admired  for  his  mateh* 
less  learning,  in  his  professional  and  pastoral  pursuits, 
to  the  very  end  of  his  life,  his  only  distemper  being  ex- 
treme old  age,  which  yet  hindered  him  not,  even  the 
night  before  he  died,  from  his  invariable  custom  of 
praying  from  the  liturgy  with  his  famUy.  He  expired 
Sept.  10, 1691,  after  a  gradual  decay  of  his  constitution, 
and  his  reinains  were  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  Christ- 
church,  where  a  monument  with  an  inscription  is  erected 
to  his  memory.  As  to  his  person,  he  was  of  a  middle 
stature,  and  slender;  his  hair  and  e3res  black,  his  com- 
plexion fresh,  his  look  lively  and  cheerful,  and  his  con- 
stitution sound  and  healthy.  In  his  conversation  he 
was  free,  open,  and  affable,  retaining  even  to  the  last 
the  briskness  and  facetiousness  of  youth.  His  temper 
was  modest,  humble,  sincere;  and  his  charity  brought 
such  numbers  of  necessitous  objects  to  him  that  dean 
Fell  used  to  tell  him  complainingly  '*  that  he  drew  all 
the  poor  of  Oxford  into  the  college  property."  His  the- 
ological works  were  collected  in  2  vols.  fed.  in  1740  by 
Leonard  Twells,  who  also  wrote  an  account  of  the  life 
and  works  of  Pocock.  Pocock^s  services  to  Oriental 
scholarship  in  Europe,  especially  in  England,  are  well- 
nigh  inestimable.  Bishop  Marsh  says  of  him :  '*  Should 
I  begin  to  speak  of  the  rare  endowments  of  this  admira- 
ble man,  I  snould  not  be  able  to  end  his  character  un- 
der a  volume.  His  rare  learning  appears  in  his  ¥rrit- 
ings."  ** Pocock,"  says  Hallaro,  ''was  probably  equal 
to  any  Oriental  scholar  whom  Europe  had  hitherto  pro- 
duced. ...  No  Englishman  probably  has  ever  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  that  province  of  [Arabic]  learning." 
See  Cattermole,  Literature  of  the  English  Churchj  i, 
175;  Hook,  £'cc2ema«ftca/  ^io^op^y,  viii,  96 ;  Skeats, 
HisL  of  the  EngUsh  Free  Churchy  p.  68 ;  Orme,  BUfHo- 
theca  BibHa,  &  v. ;  Perry,  IJiaU  Ch,  of  Engl  (see  Index 
in  voL  iii) ;  Stonghton,  Ecde;  Hist,  of  Engl  (since  the 
BestoraUon),  ii,  382 ;  Kitto,  Cgelopadia  of  British  Lit- 
erature, iii,  668 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  British  and  Ameri' 
eon  Authors,  vol  ii,  a.  v. ;  Biblical  Repository,  x,  2  sq. 
(J.H.W.) 

Pocook,  Edward  (2),  an  English  Orientalist,  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Oxford  in  1647,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  university  of  that  place.  He  published, 
under  his  father's  direction,  a  philosophical  treatise  of 
Ibn-Tofail,  with  a  Latin  version  and  notes,  entitled  Phi' 
iosophus  autodidactus  (Oxford,  1671,  4to).  The  same 
treatise  was  translated  into  Englisth  by  Ockley.  He 
was  on  the  point  of  publishing  the  Description  of  Egypt 
hg  A  hdaUattf  in  Arabic  and  in  Latin  when,  being  re- 
fused in  1691  the  succession  to  the  ch«r  left  vacant  bv 
his  father's  death,  he  renounced  entirelv  his  Oriental 
studies.  This  valuable  work  remained  long  unpub- 
lished :  the  Arabic  text  was  printed  at  Tubingen  at  the 
close  of  last  century,  and  was  almost  immediately  trans- 
lated into  Grerman.  Whito  published  in  1800  the  orig- 
inal and  Pocock's  Latin  version  (Oxf.  4to),  with  notes 
of  his  own. 

His  brother  Thoxas  translated  into  English  a  Hebrew 
treatise  of  Manasseh  ben-Isra<f  1  {Of  the  Term  of  Life, 
Lond.  1699, 12mo).    (J.H.W.) 

Pococke,  BicHABD,  an  English  prelate,  was  bom 
in  1704  at  Southampton.  It  is  believed  that  he  be- 
longed to  the  family  of  the  preceding,  notwithstanding 
the  slight  difference  in  the  spelling  of  his  name.  He 
studied  at  Oxford,  was  received  doctor,  and  embraced  the 
ecclesiastical  career.  In  1784  and  1741  he  travelled  in 
the  East,  and  published  on  his  retum  a  narrative  of  his 
journey,  under  the  title,  A  Description  of  the  East  and 
some  other  Countries  (Lond.  1748-46,  8  vols,  in  2,  folio, 
with  179  drawings  and  maps).  This  work  most  fuUy 
and  with  care  delineates  the  countries  and  manners 
which  make  ite  reading  interesting  even  now.  Having 
aooompanied  lord  Chesterfield  to  Ireland  as  chaplain, 
he  remained  in  that  country,  and  was  appointed  in  1766 


bishop  of  Ossory.  He  had  jost  been  transferred  to 
Meath  when  he  died  of  apoplexy,  in  September,  1765. 
There  are  some  notices  of  him  in  the  PhUosophkaJl 
Transactitms  and  in  the  A  rchaologia.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Pocnlariea  is  an  ecclesiastical  term  used  for  drink* 
ing-cnps  consecrated  in  chnrehes. 

Poderls  or  Talaris  is  another  name  for  the  alb 
(q.  v.). 

Podlco,  John  db  (also  called  John  de  VaUadolid 
or  John  Conversus),  a  convert  from  Judaism  and  noted 
as  a  writer,  was  bom  about  the  year  1335.  He  is  the 
author  of  two  anti-Jewish  works,  viz.  Coreordia  legis, 
cited  very  often  by  Alfonso  de  Spina  in  his  FortalUium 
fidei  (p.  117,  166,  169,  170  sq.),  and  Declaratio  super 
A  ben  Esram  in  decern  prtecepta;  also  quoted  by  Alfonso 
de  Spina.  He  was  permitted  by  the  king,  Don  Henry, 
to  hold  religious  disputations  with  Jews,  and  in  1875 
such  a  disputation  took  place  in  the  cathedral  of  Avila, 
where  Moses  Kohen  de  Tordeaillas  was  the  spokesman 
of  the  Jews.  The  main  points  to  be  discussed  were  the 
dogmas  of  Christianity,  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  his  di- 
vinity and  incarnation,  the  Trinity,  and  the  virginity  of 
Mary.  Four  discussions  were  held,  the  result  of  which 
was  published  by  Tordesillas  in  his  h3!|)aM}n  **iT^,  or 
examination  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  passages 
of  Scripture  usually  urged  by  Christians  in  favor  of 
their  religion.  This  book,  which  he  designated  "  The 
Stronghold  of  the  Faith,"  he  presented  to  the  syna- 
gogue of  Avila  and  Toledo.  See  Furst,  Bibl  Judaica, 
iii,  485, 467;  De  Rossi,  Dizionario  storico  degli  Autori 
Ebrei  (Germ.  transL  by  Hamberger),  p.  817 ;  the  same, 
Bibl  Judaica  aniichrisiiana,  p.  26;  GrUtz,  Gesch,  d, 
Juden,  viii,  21  sq.;  Lindo,  j/ist,  of  the  Jews,  p.  169; 
Finn,  Sephardim,  p.  811 ;  Kalkar,  Israel  und  die  Kirche, 
p.  26.     (R  P.) 

PodoniptSB  (i.  e.  Feet-Dashers')  is  one  of  the  names 
by  which  that  branch  of  the  Mennonitcs,  otherwise 
known  as  Flemings,  are  sometimes  designated.  They 
maintein  that  the  example  of  Christ,  which  has  in  this 
instance  the  force  of  a  law,  requires  his  disciples  to  wash 
the  feet  of  their  guests  in  token  of  their  love ;  and  for 
this  reason  they  have  been  called  Podoniptoe.  But  oth- 
ers deny  that  this  rite  was  enjoined  by  Christ  See 
Mennonites. 

Poe,  Adam,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  noted  for  his  devotion  to  its  inter- 
ests, literary,  social,  and  religious,  was  bom  in  Colum- 
biana County,  Ohio,  July  21, 1804.  Such  limited  ad- 
vantages as  the  times  and  the  means  of  his  parents 
afforded  him  for  acquiring  an  education  were  eagerly 
embraced,  and  in  the  schools  and  by  private  tuition  he 
secured  the  elements  of  a  good  English  education  and 
some  knowledge  of  the  classics,  and  formed  a  taste  for 
reading  and  study  which  he  continued  through  life. 
He  received  his  early  Christian  training  in  the  Presby- 
terian Chnreh,  and  ever  cherished  for  it  a  profound  re- 
spect; but  its  distinctive  doctrines  did  not  find  a  response 
in  his  heart,  and  after  careful  examination  and  many 
severe  spiritual  conflicts  he  preferred  the  doctrines  of 
religion  as  taught  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cbureh. 
Having  decided  to  give  himself  to  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry, to  which  he  felt  called  of  God,  he  was  licensed  to 
preach,  and  in  1826  became  a  travelling  preacher  in  the 
Ohio  Annual  Conference.  He  was  effective  from,  that 
date  to  the  time  of  the  illness  which  resulted  in  his 
death ;  and  as  a  pastor,  and  in  the  other  capacities  in 
which  he  served  the  Church  and  her  cause,  he  was  a 
most  efficient  laborer  of  the  Master.  Dr.  Poe  entered 
the  travelling  ministry  when  the  work  involved  sacrifices 
and  demanded  labors  of  no  ordinary  character.  The 
circuits  were  of  vast  extent  An  absence  from  home  of 
twenty-eight  days,  with  a  sermon  and  a  dass  or  prayer 
meeting  for  each  and  every  day,  and  a  horseback  ride 
of  six  hundred  miles  through  the  forests  and  the  rough 
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roads  of  the  border  aetUements  to  oompleto  a  single 
round,  was  common.  Unchecked  by  heat  or  cold, 
through  drenching  rains  or  chilling  sleet  or  snow, 
along  miry  ways,  and  for  unmeasured  reaches  of  dis- 
tance, the  Christ-loving  and  Christ-serving  itinerant 
pressed  forward  in  his  tireless  rounds,  hunting  up  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  and  gathering  them 
into  the  fold  of  the  great  Shepherd.  Ko  man  ever  en- 
tered the  cause  with  firmer  faith,  with  greater  sin- 
gleness of  purpose,  or  with  more  unreserved  devotion 
than  did  Adam  Poe.  As  he  began,  so  he  condnued 
to  the  end.  His  whole  being  was  rooted  and  grounded 
in  God.  Hlb  pastoral  appointments  wera  as  follows: 
1827,  on  Brunswick  Circuit;  1828,  on  Huron  Circuit; 
1829,  in  charge  of  Wayne  Circuit;  1830,  on  Columbus 
Circuit;  1831,  on  Deer  Creek  Circuit;  1832-3,  on  Mi- 
ami Circuit;  1834,  Marietta.  In  1835  Dr.  Poe  succeeded 
the  celebrated  William  B.  Christie  as  presiding  elder  of 
Wooster  District,  and  continued  on  that  and  the  Tiffin 
District  some  five  years,  when  his  impaireil  health  de- 
manded relief  from  such  exhausting  labors.  In  1839 
he  was  stationed  in  Mansfield;  in  1840^1,  in  Dela- 
ware; in  1842,  presiding  elder  on  Norwalk  District;  in 
1843  in  Delaware  a  second  time ;  in  1844,  agent  for  the 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University ;  1846,  again  in  Mansfield ; 
1847-9,  on  Norwalk  or  Elyria  District  From  1850  to 
the  spring  of  1852,  he  was  presiding  elder  of  Mansfield 
District.  At  the  General  Conference  of  1852  he  was,  in 
a  manner  highly  creditable  to  himself,  elected  assistant 
agent  of  the  Western  Book  Concern.  To  this  office  he 
was  re-elected  in  1856.  Upon  the  failure  of  the  health 
of  the  Rev.  L.  Swormstedt  in  1860,  he  was  elected  prin- 
cipal agenL  To  this  office  he  was  re-elected  in  1864^ 
The  General  Conference  of  1868  would  have  gladly  con- 
tinued him  in  this  relation  had  it  not  found  him  hover- 
ing between  life  and  death.  He  died  June  26, 1868. 
Dr.  Poe  was  a  sound  thinker,  safe  rather  than  brilliant 
in  his  theological  views,  colloquial  rather  than  oratori- 
cal in  his  style  of  speech,  ever  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  platform.  His  life  was 
genial  and  Christian.  A  man  of  sterling  integrity  of 
character  and  honesty  of  purpose,  of  sound  and  godly 
judgment,  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  Church  to 
a  degree  rarely  awarded  to  living  men.  Traversing  the 
circuit,  laboring  in  the  station,  charged  with  the  ardu- 
ous administration  of  the  expansive  district,  or  manag- 
ing the  vast  interests  of  the  Western  Book  Concern,  he 
was  the  same  sincere-hearted  man,  with  one  single  pur- 
pose, to  do  well  the  work  committed  to  him  by  the 
Church.  This  was  the  grand  secret  of  his  success.  Dr. 
Poe  had  a  commanding  presence.  The  spirit  of  benev- 
olence ruled  in  his  heart,  and  its  winning  sunshine 
beamed  In  his  countenance.  He  was  frank  almost  to 
bluntness,  yet  no  one  could  mistake  the  generous  im- 
pulses of  his  heart.  He  was  fearless,  but  his  courage 
was  tempered  with  wisdom.  He  was  social  in  a  high 
degree;  bis  winning  smile,  his  genial  spirit,  and  the  fa- 
cility and  effectiveness  with  which  he  drew  upon  the 
rich  storehouse  of  anecdote  will  not  soon  be  forgotten 
by  his  intimate  friends.  Dr.  Poe  was  greatly  interested 
in  the  educational  advantages  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  but  particularly  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, of  which  he  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been 
the  founder.  His  faith  in  the  enterprise,  and  his  devo- 
tion to  it,  were  truly  heroic  From  its  inception  down 
to  the  hour  of  his  death  no  personal  or  family  interest 
was  dearer  to  his  heart  than  this  grand,  central  educa- 
tional institution  of  the  Church  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  from  the  time 
of  its  foundation.  See  bishop  Clark,  in  the  Weatem 
Christian  Advocate,  July  8, 1868 ;  Minvtet  of  the  North 
Ohio  Conference,  p.  84  sq.;  N,  Y.  Christian  Advocate, 
July  4, 1868.     (J.H.W.) 

Poe,  Daniel,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  and  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in 
Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  Oct  12,  1809.  In  Angujtt, 
1825,  he  united  with  the  Methodbt  Episcopal  Church. 


Young  MB  he  was,  he  was  aoon  appointed  a  class-leader, 
and  was  licensed  to  exhort.  He  prepared  at  an  acad- 
emy for  college,  and  studied  at  Augusta  College,  Ken- 
tucky. He  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  admitted  into 
the  Ohio  Conference,  and  appointed  to  travel  the 
Letart  Falls  Circuit,  where  he  labored  acceptably  and 
successfully.  The  next  year  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Eaton  Circuit,  and  the  year  following  to  the  Ham- 
ilton Circuit,  and  in  1835  to  the  Oxford  Circuit.  In 
May,  1886,  he  was  sent  to  the  Oneida  and  Menomonee 
Mission,  west  of  Green  Bay.  He  commenced  a  school 
among  the  Oneida  Indians,  and  extended  his  visits 
to  those  at  Brothertown,  and  other  fragments  of  tribes 
scattered  through  the  Wisconsin  Territory,  and  finally 
succeeded  in  building  up  a  flourishing  mission,  which 
continues  to  our  day  to  exert  a  most  salutary  influ- 
ence among  this  reclaimed  savage  tribe.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1888  Mr.  Poe  traveUed  on  horseback,  through 
an  almost  unbroken  wilderness,  from  Green  Bay  to  Al- 
ton, IlL,  to  attend  the  Illinois  Conference.  He  was 
then  transferred  back  to  the  Ohio  Conference ;  but  he 
could  not  get  to  Ohio  in  time  to  receive  an  appointment 
that  year.  In  January,  1839,  his  brother,  who  was  pre- 
siding elder  of  the  Tiffin  District,  employed  him  on  the 
Mexico  Circuit,  where  he  labored  till  the  session  of  his 
Conference  in  September,  1839,  when  he  was  appointed 
to  the  M^Arthurstown  Circuit.  The  next  two  years  he 
was  appointed  to  Tariton.  In  September,  1842,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Texas  Conference.  On  his  arrival 
there  he  addressed  himself  with  bis  accustomed  zeal 
and  energy  to  his  work,  but  one  of  the  great  wants 
of  the  country  that  first  impressed  him  was  the  need 
of  schools  and  teachers  In  view  of  this  destitution 
he  returned  to  Ohio,  in  order  to  secure  a  corps  of  teach- 
ers. After  a  few  months  he  returned  to  Texas,  and 
shortly  after  commenced  laying  the  foundations  of  an 
institution  of  learning  at  San  Augustine.  The  next 
Conference  resolved  to  adopt  it  and  give  it  their  patron- 
age. •  But,  besides  this  educational  work,  Mr.  Poe  served 
the  San  Aug^tine  Circuit,  which  subjected  him  to  the 
necessity  of  travelling  some  three  hundred  miles  every 
four  weeks.  He  kept  up  his  engagements  with  regu- 
larity, and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  but  the 
exertion  necessary  to  this  end  proved  too  much,  and  in 
1844  he  fell  a  prey  to  disease,  and  died  after  a  very 
short  illness.  His  last  words  were  a  testimony  of  the 
happy  servant  to  whom  the  Master  bade  a  hearty  wel- 
come. "  Happy — ver}',  very  happy !"  were  the  last  words 
of  Daniel  Boe.  ''As  a  man  of  intellect,"  says  bishop 
Morris,  ^  I  should  place  Poe  considerably  above  the  me- 
dium, though  his  mind  was  sober  and  practical  rather 
than  striking  or  brilliant  His  perceptions  were  quick 
and  clear,  and  he  had  that  strong  common-sense  and 
sound,  discriminating  judgment  that  gave  great  weight 
to  his  counsels  and  great  efficiency  to  his  movements. 
In  his  moral  .constitution  he  was  distinguished  chiefly 
for  the  resolute  and  the  heroic  He  had  a  naturally 
kind  and  amiable  spirit.  He  was  far  from  being  im- 
petuous in  his  movements  or  hasty  in  his  decisions ; . . . 
but  when  his  purpose  was  once  deliberately  and  con- 
scientiously formed,  it  was  impossible  to  divert  him  from 
the  course  of  his  sober  convictions.  With  the  highest 
degree  of  physical  courage,  he  united  that  higher  cour- 
age which  has  its  foundation  in  principle  and  in  faith. 
The  sentiment  of  fear,  except  as  it  had  respect  to  God, 
never  found  a  lodgment  in  his  bosom."  His  preaching 
was  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  his  solid 
and  well-disciplined  mind,  and  his  earnest,  resolute,  and 
eminently  Christian  spirit  He  spoke  with  great  sim- 
plicity and  directness,  but  without  any  of  the  graces  of 
oratory.  His  discourses  were  well-considered,  well-di- 
gested expositions  of  divine  truth.  See  Sprague,  ^n- 
naU  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vii,  786  sq. ;  Finley,  Sletehes  ; 
Minutes  of  Conferences,  ISib,    (J.  H.W.) 

Poelemberg,  Korneuus,  a  Duteh  painter,  was 
bom  at  Utrecht  in  1586.  His  master  was  Abraham 
Blocmaert.    He  then  went  to  Rome,  where  he  en- 
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joyed  the  lessons  of  Adam  Elzhetmer  (1600).  A  mem- 
ber of  the  academic  rank,  he  was  there  called  //  Bnuco 
and  U  8aHro.  He  Italianized  his  manner.  His  paint- 
ings were  esteemedf  and  brooght  a  good  price  even  in 
Italy.  Pope  Paul  V  and  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany, 
Ferdinand  II,  endeavored  in  vain  to  keep  him.  After 
a  few  months  spent  in  Florence  (1621),  he  went  back 
to  Holland,  where  his  fame  had  preceded  him.  He 
was  received  with  great  honors;  Rubens  became  his 
friend.  Charles  I  called  him  to  London,  where  Poe- 
lemberg  painted  a  great  deal ;  but  he  finally  abandoned 
the  service  of  the  English  monarch  and  returned  to 
Utrecht,  where  he  died,  in  1660.  His  chief  sacred 
works  are :  The  Birth  o/Jftus,  at  Dttsseldorf ;  Lot  and 
his  Daugktert;  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen  ;  a  Flight 
to  Eggpt;  a  Holy  Family  f  an  Anyel  amnottncing  to  the 
Shepherds  the  Birth  of  the  Saviour ^  in  the  Louvre,  and 
one  of  his  best;  etc.  At  the  great  exhibition  at  Man- 
chester (1851)  the  portrait  of  Poelemberg  and  his  wife, 
painted  by  himself,  and  several  landscapes,  were  great- 
ly admired.  He  left  also  some  good  eaU'fortee,  but 
his  engravings  are  rare  and  out  of  the  market.  Poe- 
lemberg's  manner  is  remarkable  for  suavity  and  light- 
ness; it  betokens  great  facility  and  an  uncommon 
science  of  the  chiaro-oscnro ;  his  masses  are  large,  his 
backgrounds  and  first  plans  full  of  harmony ;  the  de- 
tails, especially  those  related  to  architecture,  are  care- 
fully worked  out;  his  figures  (generally  naked  females) 
are  well  grouped,  but  the  drawing  is  seldom  correct. 
See  Descamps,  F»e  dee  Pemtree,  i,  214  sq. ;  Blanc,  La 
Vie  dee  Peuttres  {$cole  UoUandaue),  liv.  94;  Spooner, 
Biog,  Uist.  of  the  Fine  A  rtSy  s.  v. ;  Mrs.  Clement,  Hand' 
book  o/Paintert,  etc  p.  461. 

Poelenburg,  Arnold,  a  Dutch  theologian,  was 
bom  Sept  12, 16^,  at  Horn,  in  the  Netherlands,  where 
he  also  became  pastor  in  1653,  after  having  completed 
his  studies.  He  removed  to  Rotterdam,  and  in  1659 
became  professor  of  theology  of  the  Remonstrants  (q.  v.), 
and  died  Oct.  SO,  1666.  He  wrote,  Con/utatio  dis- 
puiatiottit  Fr,  Spatihemii  de  quinque  ariicuHa  contro- 
rereiSf  cum  rffutatione  argumenti  GuiL  Tuissif  cut  sol- 
vendo  ne  diabolum  quidem  et  angelot  ejus  esse  pares  glo- 
riatur:  —  Dissert,  epistoL  qua  demonstratur  non  posse 
renumslrantes  integra  conscientia  cum  Contraremonstran- 
tibus  vel  congregationis  vtl  S.  Synaxeos  communionem 
colere: — Epistola  ad  Christ,  Hartiaekerum  in  qua  liber 
octatus  summa  cotUroversiarum  Joh.  HonAeckii,  qui 
est  adtersus  remonstrantes  reftllUur,  etc.  See  Catten- 
burgh,  in  Biblioth,  Remonsirantium  ;  Jocher,  Gelehrten- 
Ltxikonyi.v.     (B.P.) 

PosnitentiSld  Romanum,  a  collection  of  rules 
used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  prescribing  the 
time  and  manner  of  penance,  the  forms  of  prayer  to  be 
em(doyed  for  the  reception  of  those  who  enter  upon 
penance,  and  for  reconciling  penitents  by  solemn  abso- 
lution. Its  hutory  can  be  traced  to  the  ninth  ceutury. 
See  Pexitkntiau 

Poet  (wotiyr^Cr  <>  ^^f^t  AS  often  translated)  occura 
but  once  in  this  sense  in  the  Bible.  Paul  quotes  the 
poet  Aratus,  a  native,  as  well  as  himself,  of  CiUcia  (Acts 
xvii,  2S):  **We  are  the  children  (the  race)  of  God."* 
This  is  part  of  a  longer  passage,  whose  import  is,  *^  We 
must  iM^n  from  Jupiter,  whom  we  must  by  no  means 
forget.  Everything  is  replete  with  Jupiter.  He  fills 
the  streets,  the  public  places,  and  assemblies  of  men. 
The  whole  sea  and  its  hartwrs  are  full  of  this  god,  and 
all  of  08  in  all  places  have  need  of  Jupiter.**  It  was 
certainly  not  to  prove  the  being  or  to  enhance  the 
merit  of  Jupiter  that  Paul  quotes  this  passage.  But  he 
has  delivered  out  of  bondage,  as  we  may  say,  a  truth 
which  this  poet  had  uttered,  without  penetrating  its 
true  meaning.  The  apostle  used  it  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  the  true  («od,  to  a  people  not  convinced  of  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  who  would  have 
rejected  such  proofs  as  he  might  have  derived  from 
thenoe.    SeeABATua. 


The  same  apostle  gives  a  pagan  poet  the  name  of 
prophet  (Tit,  i,  12,  *'  Chie  of  themselves,  even  a  prophet 
of  their  own,  said,**  etc.),  because,  among  the  heathen, 
poets  were  thought  to  be  inspired  by  Apollo.  They 
spoke  by  enthusiasm.  Oracles  were  originally  delivered 
in  verse.  Poets  were  interpreten  of  the  will  of  the  gods. 
The  poet  quoted  by  Paul  is  Epimenides,  whom  the  an- 
cients esteemed  to  be  inspired  and  favored  by  the  gods. 
See  Epimenides. 

The  son  of  Sirach,  intent  on  praising  eminent  men, 
enumerates  bards  or  poets ;  who  were,  he  says,  "I^eadere 
of  the  people  by  their  counsels,  and  by  their  knowledge 
of  learning  meet  for  the  people ;  wise  and  eloquent  in 
their  instructions:  such  as  found  out  musical  tunes,  and 
recited  verses  in  writing"  (Ecclns.  xliv,  4).  It  is  evi- 
dent that  he  considered  them  as  of  great  importance  to 
the  community ;  and  we  know  that  they  were  of  great 
antiquity,  for  Moses,  himself  a  poet,  refers  to  those  who 
spoke  in  proverbs  (Numb,  xxi,  27),  of  which  he  inserts 
a  specimen.  Jacob  was  a  poet,  as  appeare  from  his 
farewell  benediction  on  his  sons.  It  appears  extremely 
probable  that  the  honorable  appellation  Nebi  equally 
denoted  a  prophet,  a  poet,  and  a  musician,  as  the  poets 
principally  were.    See  Poetbt. 

Poetiy,  Hebrew.  We  propose  here  to  discuss  only 
the  poetical  elements  of  the  Bible,  or  ancient  Hebrew 
poetiy.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  and  perspicuity,  we 
shall  treat  this  subject  under  the  distinct  heads  of  the 
character  of  Hebrew  poetry,  its  existing  remains,  its 
classification,  its  history,  and  its  literature.  In  doing 
this  we  use,  so  far  as  we  find  available,  the  articles  in 
the  various  Biblical  dictionaries.    See  Bible. 

I,  The  Essential  Character  of  Ancient  Hebrew  Po^ 
etry, — Poetry  is  in  its  nature  the  language  of  the  im- 
agination stimulated  by  the  passions.  While  prose 
expresses  the  calm  statements  of  memory  and  observa- 
tion, or  the  deliberate  conclusions  of  the  judgment, 
poetry  gives  utterance  to  the  impulsive  sentiments  of 
the  taste,  the  emotions  and  the  aspirations  of  the  heart 
History  can  only  appear  in  poetiy  in  the  guise  of  legend, 
and  reasoning  only  in  the  form  of  animated  colloquy. 
The  phraseology  is  in  keeping  with  the  difference  in 
spirit.  Poetry  tends  to  a  more  exalted  and  elaborate 
style  of  language  in  accordance  with  the  fervid  state  of 
the  mind.  Hence  the  invention — ^spontaneous  in  most 
instances — of  measure,  whether  of  simple  numbers  or 
rhyme,  to  meet  this  overwrought  state  of  the  mental 
faculties.  Biblical  poetry  partakes  of  these  character- 
istics. It  is  distinguished  from  the  prose  compositions 
of  the  same  book  by  its  peculiarities  of  diction,  as  marked 
as  those  of  other  languages,  although  not  so  prosodia- 
cal.  The  reader  is  at  once  made  aware  of  entering  the 
poetical  domain  by  a  certain  elevation  of  style,  and  by 
the  employment  of  more  frequent  and  extended  tropes, 
as  well  as  by  greater  abruptness  and  more  decided  en- 
ergy in  the  phraseology.  The  formal  rhythm  consists 
not — as  in  Greek  and  Latin,  or  even  in  the  modem 
tongues — in  a  measured  quantity  of  syUables  of  a  par- 
ticular length  in  utterance,  but  iu  a  peculiar  balance  and 
antiphony  of  the  clauses,  constituting  what  is  known  ds 
parallelism.  Each  of  these  peculiar  traits  of  Hebrew 
poetry  we  take  space  to  develop  somewhat  in  detail. 

One  characteristic  of  Hebrew  poetr>',  not  indeed  pe- 
culiar to  it,  but  shared  by  it  in  common  with  the  litera- 
ture of  other  nations,  is  its  intensely  national  and  local 
coloring,  llie  writera  were  Hebrews  of  the  Hebrews, 
drawing  their  inspiration  from  the  mountains  and  rivers 
of  Palestine,  which  they  have  immortalized  in  their  po- 
etic figures,  and  even  while  uttering  the  sublimest  and 
most  universal  tniths  never  forgetting  their  own  nation- 
ality in  its  narrowest  and  intcnsest  form.  Their  images 
and  metaphors,  says  Munk  (PalestinCf  p.  444  a),  '^are 
taken  chiefly  from  nature  and  the  phenomena  of  Palestine 
and  the  surrounding  countries,  from  the  pastoral  life,  from 
agriculture  and  the  national  history.  The  stars  of  heaven, 
the  sand  of  the  sea-shore,  are  the  image  of  a  great  mul- 
titude.   Would  they  speak  of  a  mighty  host  of  enemies 
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invadiag  the  country,  they  are  the  swift  torrents  or  the 
roaring  waves  of  the  sea,  or  the  clouds  that  bring  on  a 
tempest;  the  war-nihariots  advance  swifUy  like  light- 
ning or  the  whirlwinds.  Happiness  rises  as  the  dawn 
and  shines  like  the  daylight;  the  blessing  of  God  de- 
scends like  the  dew  or  the  bountiful  rain;  the  anger  of 
Heaven  is  a  devouring  fire  that  annihilates  the  wicked 
as  the  flame  which  devours  the  stubble.  Unhappiness 
is  likened  to  days  of  clouds  and  darkness;  at  times  of 
great  catastrophes  the  sun  sets  in  broad  day,  the  heav- 
ens are  shaken,  the  earth  trembles,  the  stars  disappear, 
the  sun  is  changed  into  darkness  and  the  moon  into 
blood,  and  so  on.  The  cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  oaks  of 
Bashan,  are  the  image  of  the  mighty  man,  the  palm 
and  the  reed  of  the  great  and  the  humble,  briers  and 
thorns  of  the  wicked;  the  pious  man  is  an  olive  ever 
green,  or  a  tree  planted  by  the  waterside.  The  animal 
kingdom  furnished  equally  a  large  number  of  images: 
the  lion,  the  image  of  power,  is  also,  like  the  wolf,  bear, 
etc,  that  of  tyrants  and  violent  and  rapacious  men; 
and  the  pious  who  suffers  is  a  feeble  sheep  led  to  the 
slaughter.  The  strong  and  powerful  man  is  compared 
to  the  he-goat  or  the  bull  of  Bashan :  the  kine  of  Ba- 
shan figure,  in  the  discourses  of  Amos,  as  the  image  of 
rich  and  voluptuous  women;  the  people  who  rebel 
against  the  divine  will  are  a  refractory  heifer.  Other 
images  are  borrowed  from  the  country  life,  and  from  the 
life  domestic  and  social :  the  chastisement  of  God  weighs 
upon  Israel  like  a  wagon  laden  with  sheaves;  the  dead 
cover  the  earth  as  the  dung  which  covers  the  surface 
of  the  fields.  The  impious  man  sows  crime  and  reaps 
misery,  or  he  sows  the  wind  and  reaps  the  tempest. 
The  people  yielding  to  the  blows  of  their  enemies  are 
like  Use  com  crushed  beneath  the  threshing  instrument. 
God  tramples  the  wine  in  the  wine-press  when  he  chas- 
tises the  impious  and  sheds  their  blood.  The  wrath  of 
Jehovah  is  often  represented  as  an  intoxicating  cup, 
which  he  causes  those  to  empty  who  have  merited  his 
chastisement:  terrors  and  anguish  are  often  compared 
to  the  pangs  of  childbirth.  Peoples,  towns,  and  states 
are  represented  by  the  Hebrew  poets  under  the  image 
of  daughters  or  wives;  in  their  impiety  they  are  cour- 
tesans or  adulteresses.  The  historical  allusions  of  most 
frequent  occurrence  are  taken  from  the  catastrophe  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  miracles  of  the  departure 
from  Egypt,  and  the  appearance  of  Jehovah  on  Sinai." 
Examples  might  easily  be  multiplied  in  illustration  of 
this  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew  poets: 
they  stand  thick  upon  every  page  of  their  writings,  and 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  vague  generalizations  of  the 
Indian  philosophic  poetry.  There  is  accordingly  no 
poetr}'  which  bears  a  deeper  or  broader  stamp  of  the 
peculiar  influences  under  which  it  was  produced.  It 
never  ceases  to  be  Hebrew  in  order  to  become  univer- 
sal, and  yet  it  is  universal  while  it  is  Hebrew.  The 
country,  the  clime,  the  institutions,  the  very  peculiar 
religious  institutions,  rites,  and  observances,  the  very 
singular  religious  history  of  the  Israelites,  are  all  faith- 
fully and  vividly  reflected  in  the  Hebrew  muse,  so  that 
no  one  song  can  ever  be  mistaken  for  a  poem  of  any 
other  people.  Still  it  remains  true  that  the  heart  of 
man,  at  least  the  heart  of  all  the  most  civilized  nations 
of  the  earth,  has  been  moved  and  swayed,  and  is  still 
pleasingly  and  most  beneficially  moved  and  swayed  by 
the  strains  of  Biblical  poesy. 

There  is  no  ancient  poetic  age  that  can  be  put  into 
comparison  with  that  of  the  Hebrews  but  that  of  the 
two  classic  nations,  Greece  and  Rome,  and  that  of  India. 
In  form  and  variety  we  grant  that  the  poetry  of  these 
nations  surpasses  that  of  the  Hebrews.  Epic  poetry 
and  the  drama,  the  two  highest  styles  so  far  as  mere 
art  is  concerned,  were  cultivated  successfully  by  them, 
while  among  the  Israelites  we  find  only  their  germs 
and  first  rudiments.  So  in  execution  we  may  al«>  ad- 
mit that,  in  the  higher  qualities  of  style,  the  Hebrew 
literature  is  somewhat  inferior.  But  the  thought  is 
more  than  the  expression;  the  kernel  than  the  shell; 


and  in  substance  the  Hebrew  poetry  far  surpasses  every 
other.  In  truth,  it  dwells  in  a  region  to  which  other 
ancient  literatures  did  not  and  could  not  attain — a  pure, 
serene,  moral,  and  religious  atmosphere;  thus  dealing 
with  man  in  his  highest  relations,  first  anticipating,  and 
then  leading  onwards,  mere  civilization.  This,  9b  we 
shall  presently  see  more  fully,  is  the  great  character- 
istic of  Hebrew  poetry;  it  is  also  the  highest  merit  of 
any  literature,  a  merit  in  which  that  of  the  Hebrews  is 
unapproaehed.  To  this  high  quality  it  is  owing  that 
the  poetry  of  the  BiUe  has  exerted  on  the  loftiest  in- 
terests and  productions  of  the  human  mind,  for  now 
above  two  thousand  years,  the  most  decided  and  the 
most  beneficial  influence.  Moral  and  religions  truth  is 
deathless  and  undecaying;  and  so  the  griefs  and  the 
joys  of  Da\'id,  or  the  far-seeing  warnings  and  brilliant 
portrayings  of  Isaiah,  repeat  Uiemselves  in  the  heart 
of  each  successive  generation,  and  become  coexbtent 
with  the  race  of  man.  Thus  of  all  moral  treasuries  the 
Bible  is  incomparably  the  richest.  Even  for  forms  of 
poetry,  in  which  it  is  defective,  or  altogether  fails,  it 
presents  the  richest  materials.  Moses  has  not,  as  some 
have  dreamed,  left  us  an  epic  poem,  but  he  has  supplied 
the  materials  out  of  which  the  Paradise  Lo§t  was  cre- 
ated. The  sternly  sublime  drama  of  Samton  Agonutes 
is  constructed  from  a  few  materials  found  in  a  chapter 
or  two  which  relate  to  the  least  cultivated  period  of 
the  Hebrew  republic.  Indeed,  most  of  the  great  poets, 
even  of  modem  days,  from  Tasso  down  to  Byron,  all 
the  great  musicians,  and  nearly  all  the  great  painters, 
have  drawn  their  best  and  highest  inspiration  lirom  the 
Bible. 

It  may  have  strack  the  reader  as  somewhat  curious 
that  the  poetical  pieces  of  which  we  spoke  above  should, 
in  the  common  version  of  the  Bible,  be  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
distinguishable  from  prose.  We  do  not  know  whether 
there  is  anything  extraordinary  in  this.  Much  of  clas- 
sical poetry,  if  tumed  into  English  prose,  would  lose 
most  of  its  poetic  charaeteristics ;  but,  in  general,  the 
Hebrew  poetry  suffers  less  than  perhaps  any  other  by 
transfusion  intd  a  prosaic  element :  to  which  fact  it  is 
owing  that  the  book  of  Psalms,  in  the  English  version, 
is,  notwithstanding  its  form,  eminently  poetic  There 
are,  however,  cases  in  which  only  the  experienced  eye 
can  trace  the  poetic  in  and  under  the  prosaic  attire  in 
which  it  appears  in  the  vulgar  translation.  Kor  until 
the  subject  of  Hebrew  poetry  had  been  long  and  well 
studied  did  the  learned  succeed  m  detecting  many  a 
poetic  gem  contained  in  the  BiCle.  In  truth,  poetry 
and  prose,  from  their  very  nature,  stand  near  to  each 
other,  and  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  existence  are 
discriminated  only  by  faint  and  vanishing  lines.  If  we 
regard  the  thought,  prose  sometimes  even  now  rises  to 
the  loftiness  of  poetry.  If  we  regard  the  clothing,  the 
simpler  form  of  poetry  is  scarcely  more  than  prose ;  and 
rhetorical  or  measured  prose  passes  into  the  domain  of 
poetry.  A  sonnet  of  Wordsworth  could  be  converted 
into  prose  with  a  very  few  changes;  a  fable  of  Kmm- 
macher  requires  only  to  be  distributed  into  lines  in  or- 
der to  make  blank  verse.  Now  in  translations  the  form 
is  for  the  most  part  lost;  there  remains  only  the  sab- 
stance,  and  poetic  seQtiment  ranges  from  the  humblest 
to  the  loftiest  topics.  So  with  the  Hebrew  poetry  in  its 
original  and  native  state.  Whether  in  its  case  poetry 
sprang  from  prose,  or  prose  from  poetry,  they  are  both 
branches  of  one  tree,  and  bear  in  their  earlier  stages  a 
very  close  resemblance.  The  similarity  is  the  greater 
in  the  literature  of  the  Hebrews,  because  their  poetic 
forms  are  less  determinate  than  those  of  some  other  na- 
tions: they  had,  indeed,  a  rhythm;  but  so  had  their 
prose,  and  their  poetic  rhythm  was  more  like  that  of 
our  blank  verse  than  of  our  rhymed  metre.  Of  poetical 
feet  they  appear  to  have  known  nothing,  and  in  conse- 
quence their  verse  must  be  less  measured  and  less  strict 
Its  melody  was  rather  that  of  thought  than  of  art  and 
skiU — spontaneous,  like  their  religious  feelings,  and 
therefore  deep  and  impressive,  but  less  subject  to  law, 
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and  escipiDg  from  the  herd  limits  of  exact  definition. 
Bbjme,  properly  so  called,  is  diaowned  as  well  m  metre. 
Tet  Hetnew  verse,  9b  it  had  a  kind  of  measured  tread, 
80  bad  it  a  jingle  in  its  feet,  for  several  lines  are  some- 
times found  terminating  with  the  same  letter.  In  the 
main,  however,  its  essential  form  was  in  the  thought. 
Ideas  are  made  to  recur  tmder  such  relatbns  that  the 
substance  itself  marks  the  form,  and  the  two  are  so 
blended  into  one  that  their  union  is  essential  to  consti- 
tute poetry.  It  is,  indeed,  incorrect  to  say  that  ^  the 
Hebrew  poetry  is  characterized  by  the  recurrence  of 
similar  ideas'*  (Latham's  EngHMh  Languoffe^  p.  872),  if 
by  this  it  is  intended  to  intimate  that  such  a  peculiarity 
is  the  sole  characteristic  of  Hebrew  poetry.  One,  and 
that  the  chief,  characteristic  of  that  poetry  is  such  re- 
currence; but  there  are  also  characteristics  in  form  as 
well  as  in  thought.  Of  these  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
mention  the  following : 

1.  There  is  a  verbal  rhythm^  in  which  a  harmony  is 
found  beyond  what  prose  ordinarily  presents ;  but  as  the 
tme  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  has  long  been  lost, 
this  quality  can  only  be  imperfectly  appreciated. 

2.  There  is  a  corretpondence  ofvords^  i.  e.  the  words 
in  one  verse,  or  member,  answer  to  the  words  in  an- 
other; for  as  the  sense  in  the  one  echoes  the  sense  in 
the  other,  so  also  form  corresponds  with  form,  and  word 
with  word.  This  correspondence  in  form  will  fully 
appear  when  we  give  instances  (see  below)  of  the  paral- 
lelism in  sentiment;  meanwhile  an  idea  of  it  may  be 
formed  from  these  specimens: 

"  Why  art  tbon  cast  down,  O  my  toal  ? 
Ana  why  art  thou  disquieted  in  roe?** 

(PBa.xUii,0). 

The  memory  of  the  Jott  f  s  a  bleseloK : 
Bat  the  name  of  the  wicked  shall  roi** 

(Prov.  r,  7). 

He  tameth  rlTers  into  a  desert. 
And  water-springs  into  dry  groond** 

(Psa.  evil,  38). 

In  the  original  this  similarity  in  construction  is  more 
exact  and  more  apparent.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  free 
and  not  a  strict  correspondence  that  prevails;  a  corre- 
spondence to  be  caught  and  recognised  by  the  ear  in  the 
general  progress  of  the  poem,  or  the  general  structure 
of  a  couplet  or  a  triplet,  but  which  is  not  of  a  nature  to 
be  exactly  measured  or  set  forth  by  such  aids  as  count- 
ing with  the  fingers  will  afford. 

3.  Inrtrtion  holds  a  distinguished  place  in  the  struct- 
nre  of  Hebrew  poetry,  as  in  that  of  ever}'  other ;  yet 
here  again  the  remark  already  made  holds  good ;  it  is 
only  a  modified  inversion  that  prevails,  by  no  means  (in 
general)  equalling  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in 
boldness,  decision,  and  prevalence.  Every  one  will, 
however,  recognise  this  inversion  in  the  following  in- 
stances, as  distinguishing  the  passages  from  ordinary 
prose: 

"  Amid  thought  In  visions  of  the  night, 
When  deep  sleep  fiilleth  opon  men, 
Fear  and  horror  came  upon  me** 

(Jobiv,18). 

**  To  me  men  gave  ear  and  waited. 
To  my  words  they  made  no  reply** 

(Jobxxix,S1). 

"  For  three  transeresslons  of  Damascus, 
And  for  four  wUl  I  not  turn  away  its  panishment** 

(Amos  i,  8). 

*'  His  grave  was  appointed  with  the  wicked, 
And  with  the  rich  man  was  his  sepulchre** 

(Isa.]iii,9). 

4.  The  chief  characteristics,  however,  of  Hebrew  po- 
etry are  found  in  the  peculiar  form  in  which  it  gives 
utterance  to  its  ideas.  This  form  has  received  the 
name  of  ^ pcaraUditm.^  Ewald  justly  prefers  the  term 
"thought-rhythm,"  since  the  rhythm,  the  music,  the 
peculiar  flow  and  harmony  of  the  verse  and  of  the 
poem,  lie  in  the  distribution  of  the  sentiment  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  full  import  does  not  come  out  in  less 
than  a  distich.  The  leading  principle  is  that  a  simple 
vene  or  distich  consists,  both  in  regard  to  fonn  and 


substance,  of  two  corresponding  members :  this  has  been 
termed  Hebrew  rhythm,  or  paraUdigmu$  mennhnrwm. 
Three  kinds  may  be  specified: 

(1.)  There  is,  first,  the  itfnomfmous  paraUdum,  which 
consists  in  this,  that  the  two  members  express  the  same 
thought  in  dliferent  words,  so  that  sometimes  word  an- 
swers to  word ;  for  example : 

"  What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindftil  of  him, 
And  the  son  of  man  that  thou  carest  for  him  1** 

<PBa.vUi,4). 

There  is  in  some  cases  an  inversion  in  the  second  line : 

**  The  heavens  relate  the  glory  of  God, 
And  the  work  of  his  hands  the  firmament  declares" 

(Psa.  xix,  S). 
"  He  maketh  bis  messeneers  the  winds. 
His  ministers  the  fiamuig  lightning** 

(Psa.  dv,  4;. 

Very  often  the  second  member  repeats  only  a  part  of 
the  first : 

**  Woe  to  them  that  Join  house  to  house. 
That  field  to  field  unite*"  (Isa.  v,  8). 

Sometimes  the  verb  which  stands  in  the  first  member  is 
omitted  in  the  second : 

**  O  God,  thy  Justice  give  the  kin?. 
And  thy  righteousuess  to  the  king's  son*' 

(P8a.lxzil,l). 

Or  the  verb  may  be  in  the  second  member: 

**  With  the  iawbone  of  an  ass,  heaps  upon  heaps. 
With  the  Jawbone  of  an  ass  have  I  slain  a  thousand 
men"  (Judg.  zv,  10). 

The  second  member  may  contain  an  expansion  of  the 
first: 

**  Give  to  Jehovah,  ye  sons  of  God, 
Give  to  Jehovah  glory  and  pralso"  (Psa.  xxiz,  1). 

Indeed  the  varieties  are  numerous,  since  the  synony- 
mous parallelism  is  very  frequent 

(2.)  The  second  kind  is  the  antithetic,  in  which  the 
first  member  is  illustrated  by  some  opposition  of  thought 
contained  in  the  second.  This  less  customar}'  kind  of 
parallelism  is  found  mostly  in  the  Proverbs*. 

**  The  fall  man  treadeth  the  honey-comb  under  foot. 
To  the  hungry  every  bitter  thing  Is  eweet" 

(Prov.  xxvll,  7). 

Under  this  head  comes  the  following,  with  other  simi- 
lar examples : 

"  Day  to  day  nttereth  instmctlon. 
And  night  to  night  showeth  knowledge** 

(Psa.  xlx,  8). 

(8.)  The  third  kind  is  denominated  the  tynthdic: 
probably  the  term  epUkeiio  would  be  more  appropriate, 
since  the  second  member  not  being  a  mere  echo  of  the 
first,  subjoins  something  new  to  it,  while  the  same  struct- 
ure of  the  verse  is  preserved ;  thus : 

*'  He  appointed  the  moon  for  seasons : 
The  sun  knoweth  hia  going  down"  (Psa.  civ,  W), 

"  The  law  of  Jehovah  is  perfect,  revivint;  the  soul ; 
The  precepts  of  Jehovah  are  sure,  instmcUuz  the 
simple"  (Psa.  xix,  7). 

5.  Intimately  connected  with  the  parallclistic  struct- 
ure is  the  ttrophic  arrangement  of  Hebrew  poetr\% 
Usually  the  parallelism  itself  furnishes  the  basis  of  the 
versification.  This  correspondence  in  thought  is  not, 
however,  of  universal  occurrence.  We  find  a  merely 
rhythmical  parallelism  in  which  the  thought  is  not  re- 
peated, but  goes  forward  throughout  the  verse,  which 
is  divided  midway  into  two  halves  or  a  distich : 

"  The  word  Is  not  upon  the  tongue, 
Jehovah  thou  knoweat  it  altogether" 

(Psa.  cxxrv'iil,  4), 
**  Gird  as  a  man  thy  loins, 
I  will  ask  thee ;  inform  thou  me" 

(Job  xxxix,  3). 

Here  poetry  distinguishes  itself  from  prose  chiefly  by 
the  division  into  two  short  equal  parts.  This  pecul- 
iarity of  poetic  diction  is  expressed  by  the  word  *^ST,  to 
ting  (strictly  to  pUnf\  which  properly  denotes  dividing 
the  matter,  and  so  speaking  or  singing  in  separated  por- 
tions. Among  the  Arabians,  who,  however,  have  sylla- 
bic measure,  each  verse  ia  divided  into  two  hemiatichs 
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by  ft  cnsara  in  the  middle.  The  simple  two-membered 
rhythm  hitherto  described  prevails  especially  in  the 
book  of  Job,  the  Proverbs,  and  a  portion  of  the  Psalms; 
but  in  the  last,  and  still  more  in  Uie  Prophets,  there  are 
numerous  verses  with  three,  four,  or  yet  more  members. 
In  verses  conaistiug  of  three  members  (tristicha)  some- 
times all  three  are  parallel : 

"Happy  the  man  who  walketh  not  in  the  paths  of  the 
unrighteous, 
Nor  standetb  In  the  way  of  slDuers, 
Nor  sitteth  iu  the  seat  of  scoffers"  (Psa.  i,  1). 

Sometimes  two  of  the  members  stand  opposed  to  the 

third: 

"To  all  the  world  goes  forth  their  sound. 
To  the  eud  of  the  world  their  words ; 
For  the  sun  he  places  a  tabernacle  in  them" 

(Psa.  xix,  4). 

Verses  of  four  members  contain  either  two  simple  par- 
ollels: 


14 


With  righteousness  shall  he  Judge  the  poor, 

And  decide  with  equity  for  the  afflicted  of  the  people ; 

He  shall  smite  the  earth  with  the  rod  of  his  month ; 

With  the  breath  of  his  lips  shall  he  slay  the  wicked** 

(Isa.  xl,  4). 

Or  the  first  and  third  answer  to  each  other;  also  the 
second  and  fourth : 

"  That  smote  the  people  in  anger 
With  a  continual  stroke : 
That  lorded  It  over  the  nations  in  wrath 
With  unremitted  oppression"  (Isa.  ziv,  <). 

If  the  members  are  more  numerous  or  disproportionate 
(Isa.  xi,  11),  or  if  the  parallelism  is  important  or  irregu- 
lar, the  diction  of  poetry  is  lost  and  prose  ensues;  as  is 
the  case  in  Isa.  v,  1-6,  and  frequently  in  the  later  proph- 
ets, as  Jeremiah  and  EzekieL  The  strophe,  however, 
is  frequently  preserved  in  a  quite  extended  form  with 
several  subdivisions,  and  the  parallelism  is  often  carried 
out  in  subordinate  clauses;  instances  of  this  are  very 
common,  especially  in  the  book  of  Eoclesiastes.  (See 
§  iv,  below.) 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  each  poem  consists  ex- 
clusively of  one  set  of  verse ;  for  though  this  feature 
does  present  itself,  yet  frequently  several  kinds  are 
found  together  in  one  composition,  so  as  to  give  great 
ease,  freedom,  and  capability  to  the  style.  We  select 
the  following  beautiful  specimen,  because  a  chorus  b 
introduced : 

DATI1>'S  LAMENT  OVER  SADL  AKD  ^OMATUAV. 

The  Gazelle,  O  Israel,  has  beeu  cut  down  on  thy  heights  1 

ChortiB.  How  are  the  mighty  fiallen  1 

Tell  It  not  in  Gath*  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Ascalon, 
Lest  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  rejoice. 
Lest  the  dangbters  of  the  uncircnmcised  exult. 

Hills  of  Gilboa,  no  dew  nor  rain  come  upon  you,  devoted 
fields ! 
For  there  is  stained  the  heroes*  bow, 
Sanrs  bow,  never  anointed  with  oil. 

From  the  blood  of  the  slain,  from  the  fat  of  the  mighty, 
The  bow  of  Jonathan  turned  not  back, 
And  the  sword  of  Saul  came  not  Idly  home. 

Saul  and  Jonathan !  lovely  and  pleasant  in  life  1 
And  in  death  ye  were  not  drvlded ; 
Swifter  than  eagles,  stronger  than  lions ! 

Te  daughters  of  Israel !  weep  for  Saul ! 
He  clothed  you  delicately  in  purple, 
He  put  ornaments  of  gold  on  your  eppareL 

Chonu,  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  In  the  midst  of  the 
battle! 
O  Jonathan,  slain  in  thy  high  places ! 

I  am  distressed  fur  thee,  brother  Jonathan, 
Very  pleanant  wast  thou  to  me. 
Wonderful  was  thy  love,  more  than  the  love  of  woman. 

ChorwL  How  are  the  mighty  fallen, 

And  the  weapons  of  war  perished  I 

We  have  chosen  this  ode  not  only  for  its  singular 
beauty,  but  also  because  it  presents  another  quality  of 
Hebrew  poetry— the  strophe.  In  this  poem  there  are 
three  strophes  marked  by  the  recurrence  three  times 
of  the  dirge  sung  by  the  chorus.  The  chorus  appears 
to  have  consisted  of  three  parts,  corresponding  with  the 
parties  more  immediately  addressed  in  the  three  several 


portions  of  the  poem.  The  first  choral  song  is  sung  by 
the  entire  body  of  singers,  representing  Israel ;  the  sec- 
ond is  sung  by  a  chorus  of  maidens;  lAie  third,  by  first 
a  chorus  of  youths  in  a  soft  and  mournful  strain,  and 
then  by  all  the  choir  in  full  and  swelling  chorus.  But 
in  order  to  the  reader's  fully  understanding  with  what 
noble  effect  these  **  songs  of  Zion"  came  on  the  souls  of 
their  hearers,  an  accurate  idea  must  be  formed  of  the 
music  of  the  Hebrews.  See  Music.  Referring  to  the 
articfes  which  bear  on  the  subject,  we  merely  remark 
that  both  music  and  dancing  were  connected  with  sa- 
cred song  in  its  earliest  manifestations,  though  it  was 
only  at  a  comparatively  late  period,  when  David  and 
Solomon  had  given  their  master-powers  to  the  grand 
performances  of  the  Temple-service,  that  poetry  came 
forth  in  all  its  excellence,  and  music  lent  its  full  aid  to 
its  solemn  and  sublime  sentiments. 

6.  In  Hebrew,  as  in  other  languages,  there  is  a  pecul- 
iarity about  the  diction  used  in  poetry — a  kind  of  poet- 
ical dialect,  characterized  by  archaic  and  irregular  forms 
of  words,  abrupt  constructions,  and  unusual  inflections, 
which  distinguish  it  from  the  contemporary  prose  or 
historical  style.  It  is  universally  observed  that  archaic 
forms  and  usages  of  words  linger  in  the  poetry  of  a  lan- 
guage after  they  have  fallen  out  of  ordinary  use.  A  few 
of  these  forms  and  usages  are  here  g^ven  from  Gesenins's 
Lehrgtbdude,  The  Piel  and  Hiphil  voices  are  used  in- 
transitively (Jer.  11, 56 ;  Ezek.  x,  7 ;  Job  xxix,  24) :  the 
apocopated  future  is  used  as  a  present  (Job  xv,  83 ;  Psa. 
xi,  6 ;  Isa.  xlii,  6).  The  termination  T-  is  found  for 
the  ordinary  feminine  M;  (Exod.  xv,  2;  Gen.  xlix,  22; 
Psa.  cxxxii,  4) ;  and  for  the  plural  U*^-  we  have  "j*^;  (Job 
XV,  18 ;  Ezek.  xxvi,  18)  and  ^  (Jer.  xxii,  14 ;  Amos  vii, 

1).  The  verbal  suffixes,  ^B,  i^;,  and  'itt  -  (ExodL  xv,  9), 
and  the  pronominal  suffixes  to  nouns,  ITS-  for  D-,  and 
^T\\  for  V^-  (Hab.  iii,  10),  are  peculiar  to  the  poetical 
books;  as  are  *^hi  (Psa.  cxvi,  12),  is*^-;  (Dent,  xxxii, 
87 ;  Psa.  xi,  7),  and  the  more  unusual  forms,  nSfl*^-  (Ezek. 
xl,  16),  rtjrt*^:.  (Ezek.  i,  11),  njaT.  (Ezek.  xiii^  20).    In 

poetical  language  also  we  find  i^^  for  *lb  or  Dh^,  vA 
for  b,  i^a  for  3,  *l^^  for  ^ ;  the  plural  forms  of  the 
prepositions,  *^bK  for  bK,  *^^9  for  ^^,  *^b^ ;  and  the 
peculiar  forms  of  the  nouns,  *^^."lrt  for  ''*^n,  '''n*^n  for 
"^^M,  t:*^^iQ!r  for  D*^!S!9.  and  so  on. 

II.  Existing  Remains  of  Ancient  Hebrew  Poetry, — The 
poetry  which  is  found  in  the  Bible,  rich  and  multifarious 
as  it  is,  appears  to  be  only  a  remnant  of  a  still  wider  and 
fuller  sphere  of  Shemitic  literature.  The  New  Testa- 
ment is  in  fact  comprised  in  our  definition,  for,  besides 
scattered  portions,  which,  under  a  prosaic  form,  convey 
a  poetic  thought,  the  entire  book  of  the  Apocalypse 
abounds  in  poetry.  In  no  nation  was  the  union  of  the 
requisites  of  which  we  have  spoken  above  found  in 
fuller  measure  than  among  the  Hebrews.  Theirs  was 
eminently  a  poetic  temperament ;  their  eariiest  history 
was  a  heroic  without  ceasing  to  be  a  historic  age,  while 
the  loftiest  of  all  truths  circulated  in  their  souls,  and 
glowed  on  and  started  from  their  lips.  Hence  their 
language,  in  its  earliest  stages,  is  surpassingly  poetic.  In 
one  sense  the  Bible  is  full  of  poetry ;  for  very  much  of 
its  contents,  which  is  merely  prosaic  in  form,  rises,  by 
force  of  the  noble  sentiments  which  it  enunciates,  and 
the  striking  or  splendid  imagery  with  which  these  sen- 
timents are  adorned,  into  the  sphere  of  real  poetry.  In- 
dependently of  this  poetic  prose,  there  is  in  the  Bible 
much  writing  which  has  all  the  ordinary  characteristics 
of  poetry.  Even  the  unlearned  reader  can  hardly  fail 
to  recognise  at  once  the  essence  of  poetry  in  various 
parts  of  the  Bible.  It  is  no  slight  attestation  to  the  es- 
sentially poetic  character  of  Hebrew  poetry  that  its  po- 
etical qualities  shine  through  tlie  distorting  coverings 
of  a  prose  translation.  Much  of  the  Biblical  poetry  is, 
indeed,  hidden  from  the  ordinary  reader  by  its  prose  ac^ 
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oompanimeDtiiy  tUndingi  aa  it  does,  undistinguished  in 
the  midst  of  historical  narrations. 

It  is  a  phenomenon  which  is  universally  observed  in 
the  literature  of  all  nations,  that  the  earliest  form  in 
which  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  people  find  utter- 
ance is  the  poetic.  Prose  is  an  aftergrowth,  the  vehicle 
of  leas  spontaneous,  because  more  fonnal,  expression. 
Snatches  of  poetrv  are  discovered  in  the  oldest  prose 
compositions.  Even  in  Gen.  iv,  23  sq.  are  found  a  few 
lines  of  poetry,  which  Herder  incorrectly  terms  ^  the 
song  of  the  sword,"  thinking  it  commemorative  of  the 
first  formation  of  that  weapon.  To  us  it  appears  to  be 
a  fragment  of  a  larger  poem,  uttered  in  lamentation  for 
a  homicide  committed  by  Lamecb,  probably  in  self-de- 
fence. See  Lamech.  Herder  finds  in  this  piece  all  the 
characteristics  of  Hebrew  poetry.  It  is,  he  thinks,  lyr^ 
ical,  has  a  proportion  between  its  several  lines,  and  even 
assonance ;  in  the  original  the  first  four  lines  terminate 
with  the  same  letter,  making  a  single  or  semi-rhyme. 

Another  poetic  scrap  b  found  in  £xod.  xxzii,  18. 
Being  told  by  Joshua,  on  occasion  of  descending  from 
the  mount,  when  the  people  had  made  the  golden  calf, 
and  were  tumultnously  offering  it  their  worship — 

**  The  sound  of  war  is  in  the  carap  ;** 
Moses  said: 

"Not  the  sound  of  a  shout  for  victory, 
Nor  the  sound  of  a  shout  for  falling ; 
The  sound  of  a  shout  for  r^oiclng 

do  I  hear."  The  correspondence  in  form  in  the  original 
is  here  very  exact  and  striking,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
deny  that  the  piece  b  poetic.  If  so,  are  we  to  conclude 
that  the  temperament  of  the  Israelites  was  so  deeply 
poetic  that  Moses  and  Joshua  should  find  the  excite- 
ment of  this  occasion  sufficient  to  strike  iraprovisatore 
veises  from  their  lips?  Or  have  we  here  a  quotation 
from  some  srill  older  song,  which  occurred  to  the  minds 
of  the  speakers  by  the  force  of  resemblance  ?  Other  in- 
stances of  scattered  poetic  pieces  may  be  found  in  Numb, 
xxi,  14,  lo;  also  ver.  18  and  27;  in  which  passages 
evidence  may  be  found  that  we  are  not  in  possession  of 
the  entire  mass  of  Hebrew,  or,  at  least,  Shemitic  litera- 
ture. Further  specimens  of  very  early  poetry  are  found 
in  Numb,  xxiii,  7  sq.,  18  sq. ;  xxiv,  8,  15.  The  ordi- 
nary train  of  thought  and  feeling  presented  in  Hebrew 
poetry  is  entirely  of  a  moral  or  religious  kind ;  but  there 
are  occasions  when  other  topics  are  introduced.  The 
entire  Song  of  Solomon  many  regard  as  purely  an  erotic 
idyl,  and  considered  as  such  it  possesses  excellences 
of  a  very  high  description.  In  Amos  vi,  8  sq.  may  be 
seen  a  fine  passage  of  satire  in  a  denunciation  of  the 
luxurious  and  oppressive  aristocracy  of  IsraeL  Subjects 
of  a  similar  secular  kind  may  be  found  treated,  yet  never 
without  a  moral  or  religious  aim,  in  Isa.  ix,  8 ;  Jer.  xxv, 
10;  xlviii,88;  Rev.  xviii,  22  sq.  But,  independently  of 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  most  sensuous  ode  b  perhaps 
the  45th  Psalm,  which  Herder  and  Ewald  consider  an 
epithalamium.  Further  illustrations  of  thb  part  of  the 
aubject  appear  under  the  next  division. 

The  poetical  character  of  the  Kevelation  of  John  is 
evident  to  every  attentive  reader.  Many  parts  are 
professedly  songs,  formal  expressions  of  praise,  triumph, 
or  mourning.  The  language  b  not  only  highly  figura- 
tive, but  it  everywhere  abounds  with  the  most  poet- 
ical images  and  modes  of  expression.  Bbhop  Jebb  has 
presented  some  of  the  songs  in  the  form  of  Hebrew  po- 
etry;  and  Prof.  Stuart  has  shown  the  metrical  arrange- 
ment of  a  few  other  portions;  he  has  also  expressed  his 
conviction  that  the  form  of  poetry,  as  well  as  its  spirit, 
prevails  to  a  great  extent  throughout  the  work.  The 
references  to  the  Old  Test  in  thb  book  are  more  nu- 
merous than  in  any  other  book  of  the  New  Test ;  and 
they  are  not  simple  quotations,  nor  the  transference  of 
thought  to  a  leas  poetic  style  of  expression ;  but  they 
are  imitations,  in  general  more  poetic  than  the  originaL 
That  they  are  presented  fn  the  form  of  Hebrew,  and 
not  of  Grecian  poetry,  can  occasion  no  surprise.  No 
other  poetjy  would  accord,  either  with  the  habit  of  the 


apostle,  or  with  the  general  character  and  design  of  the 
Bible.  But  thb  form  of  poetry  would  perfectly  har- 
monize with  both.  The  poetry  of  the  Revebtion  of 
John  appears  to  consist  of  the  same  description  of  par- 
alleltHus,  with  those  intercalary  lines  and  other  irregu- 
larities which  are  found  in  the  larger  specimens  of 
Hebrew  poetry.  The  species  of  parallelism  which  most 
prevaib  is  the  synthetic  or  constructive;  the  others 
being  obviously  less  suitable  to  the  subject  of  the  com« 
position.  There  are,  however,  instances  of  every  kind. 
Indeed,  thb  book  not  only  poaaesses  the  form  and  the 
spirit  of  Hebrew  poetry,  but  it  exhibits  as  much  regu- 
larity in  its  parallelisms  as  any  Hebrew  poetry  with 
which  it  can  be  justly  compared.  We  give  the  follow- 
ing passages  (Rev.  i,  1, 5, 6;  xxi,  23) : 

"The  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Which  God  to  him  imparted, 
To  indicate  unto  his  servants 
What  mast  come  to  pass  ere  long. 

^^To  Hlm^who  loveth  us,  and  washed  us 
From  our  sins  in  hb  own  blood : 
And  constituted  us  a  kioffdum. 
Priests  unto  God,  even  hb  Father, 
To  him  be  glory  and  dominion, 
For  ever  and  ever,  Amen ! 

'*  And  the  city  has  no  need  of  the  sun 
Nor  of  the  moon  to  shine  in  it ; 
For  the  glory  of  God  illumines  it. 
And  the  light  thereof  b  the  Lamb." 

III.  Cloisifioation  of  Poetic  Styles.— I,  According  to 
the  Ancietd  Ilebrew  Detonations. — These  appear  to  have 
si>ecial,  if  not  exclusive  reference  to  what  b  now  known 
as  fyric  poetry.  The  terms  are  of  two  classes.  See 
Psalms. 

a.  General  titles,  referring  apparently  to  the  musical 
form  or  purpose  of  the  compositions. 

(1.)  "y^^t  shirj  a  song  in  general,  adapted  for  the 
voice  alone. 

(2.)  "^I^J^i  fnizmSr,  which  Ewald  considers  a  lyric 
song,  properly  so  called,  but  which  rather  seems  to  cor- 
respond with  the  Greek  ^aX^oc,  a  psalm,  or  song  to 
be  sung  with  any  instrumental  accompaniment    See 

PSAOI. 

(8.)  nS'^^a,  neginah,  which  Ewald  b  of  opinion  is 
equivalent  to  the  Greek  j^mmXhoq^  b  more  probably  a 
melody  expressly  adapted  for  stringed  instruments. 

(4.)  b*^aisp,  maskilf  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  if 
Ewald's  suggestion  be  not  correct,  that  it  denotes  a 
lyrical  song  requiring  nice  musical  skill,  it  is, difficult 
to  give  any  more  probable  expUnation.    See  Masckiu 

(5.)  DrtSp,  miktdm,  a  term  of  extremely  doubtful 
meaning.    See  Michtam. 

(6.)  11*^*^:3,  shiggaydn  (Psa.  vii,  1),  a  wild,  irregular, 
dithyrambic  song,  as  the  wonl  appears  to  denote ;  or, 
according  to  some,  a  song  to  be  sung  with  variations. 
The  former  b  the  more  probable  meaning.  The  plural 
occurs  in  Hab.  iii,  1.    See  Shiooaiox. 

b.  But,  besides  these,  there  are  other  divbions  of 
lyrical  poetry  of  great  importance,  which  have  regard 
rather  to  the  subject  of  the  poems  than  to  their  form  or 
adaptation  for  musical  accompaniments.  Of  these  we 
notice: 

(1.)  n^nin,  tekiUdh,  a  hymn  of  praise.  The  plural 
tehiRim  is  the  title  of  the  book  of  Psalms  in  Hebrew. 
The  145th  Psalm  is  entiUed  <*  David's  (Psalm)  of 
praise  f  and  the  subject  of  the  psalm  b  in  accordance 
with  its  title,  which  is  apparently  suggested  by  the 
concluding  verse,  "  The  praise  of  Jehovah  my  month 
shall  speak,  and  let  all  flesh  bless  his  holy  name  for 
ever  and  ever.**  To  this  class  belong  the  songs  which 
relate  to  extraordinary  deliverances,  such  as  the  songs 
of  Moses  (Exod.  xv)  and  of  Deborah  (Judg.  v),  and  the 
Psalms  xviii  and  Ixviii,  which  have  aU  the  air  of  chants 
to  be  sung  in  triumphal  processions.  Such  were  the 
hymns  sung  in  the  Temple-services,  and  by  a  bold  fig- 
ure the  Almighty  is  apostrophized  as  "  Thou  that  in- 
habitest  the  praises  of  Israel,"  which  rose  in  the  holy 
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place  with  the  fragrant  clouds  of  incense  (Psa.  zxii,  8). 
To  the  same  class  also  Ewald  refers  the  shorter  poems 
of  the  like  khid  with  those  already  quoted,  such  mb  Psa. 
XXX,  xxxii,  cxxxviii,  and  Isa.  xxxviii,  which  relate  to 
less  general  occasions,  and  commemorate  more  special 
deliverances.  The  songs  of  victory  sung  by  the  con- 
gregation in  the  Temple,  as  Psa.  xlvi,  xlviii,  xxiv,  7-10, 
which  is  a  short  triumphal  ode,  and  Psa.  xxix,  which 
praises  Jehovah  on  the  occasion  of  a  great  natural  phe- 
nomenon, are  likewise  all  to  be  classed  in  this  division 
of  lyric  poetry.    See  Hymn. 

(2.)  ns^l?,  hindhf  the  lament,  or  dirge,  of  which  there 
are  many  examples,  whether  uttered  over  an  individual 
or  as  an  outburst  of  grief  for  the  calamities  of  the  land. 
The  most  toucbingly  pathetic  of  all  is  perhaps  the  la- 
ment of  David  for  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  (2 
Sam.  i,  19-27),  in  which  passionate  emotion  is  blend- 
ed with  touches  of  tenderness  of  which  only  a  strong 
nature  is  capable.  Compare  with  this  the  lament 
for  Abner  (2  Sam.  iii,  83,  84)  and  for  Absalom  (xviii, 
83).  Of  the  same  character  also,  doubtless,  were  the 
songs  which  the  singing  men  and  singing  women  spake 
over  Josiah  at  his  death  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  26),  and  the 
songs  of  mouraing  for  the  disasters  which  befell  the 
hapless  land  of  Judah,  of  which  Psalms  xlix,  Ix,  Ixxiii, 
cxxxvii  are  examples  (comp.  Jer.  vii,  29;  ix,  10  [9]), 
and  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  the  most  memorable 
instances.    See  Lamentation. 

(8.)  nh'^n^  "T^d,  tkir  yedmth,  a  love- song  (Psa. 
xlv,  1),  in  its  external  form  at  least.    See  Canticles. 

(4.)  M^BD,  tiphiUdh,  prayer,  is  the  title  of  Psa.  xvii, 
Ixxxvi,  xc,  cii,  cxlii,  and  Hab.  iii.  All  these  are  strictly 
lyrical  compositions,  and  the  title  may  have  been  as- 
signed to  them  either  as  denoting  the  object  with  which 
they  were  written,  or  the  use  to  which  they  were  ap- 
plied. As  Ewald  justly  observes,  all  lyric  poetry  of  an 
elevated  kind,  in  so  far  as  it  reveals  the  soul  of  the 
poet  in  a  pure  swift  outpouring  of  itself,  is  of  the  nat- 
ure of  a  prayer ;  and  hence  the  term  "  prayer^'  waa  ap- 
plied to  a  collection  of  David's  song's,  of  which  Psa. 
Ixxii  formed  the  conclusion.    See  Prayer. 

Other  kinds  of  poetry  there  are  which  occupy  the 
middle  ground  between  the  l3rric  and  gnomic^  being 
Ijrric  in  form  and  spirit,  but  gnomic  in  subject  These 
may  be  classed  as — 

(5.)  ^1^^,  matkdlf  properly  a  similitude,  and  then  a. 
parable,  or  sententious  saying,  couched  in  poetic  lan- 
guage. Such  are  the  songs  of  Balaam  (Numb,  xxiii, 
7, 18 ;  xxiv,  8, 16,  20,  21,  23),  which  are  eminently  lyr- 
ical in  character;  the  mocking  ballad  in  Numb,  xxi, 
27-80,  which  has  been  conjectured  to  be  a  fragment  of 
an  old  Amoritish  war-song ;  and  the  apologue  of  Jotham 
(Judg.  ix,  7-20),  both  which  last  are  strongly  satirical 
in  tone.  But  the  finest  of  all  is  the  magnificent  pro- 
phetic song  of  triumph  over  the  fall  of  Babylon  (Isa. 
xiv,  4-27). 

(6.)  t^'l^T^f,  ckiddh,  an  enigma  (like  the  riddle  of 
Samson,  Judg.  xiv,  14),  or  *^dark  saying,"  as  the  A.  V. 
has  it  in  Psa.  xlix,  5;  Ixxviii,  2.  The  former  passage 
illustrates  the  musical,  and  therefore  lyrical  character 
of  these  *'dark  sayings:"  "I  will  incline  mine  ear  to  a 
parable,  I  will  open  my  dark  sayings  upon  the  haip." 
Mashdl  and  ckiddh  are  used  as  convertible  terms  in 
Ezek.  xvii,  2. 

(7.)  Lastly,  to  this  chiss  belongs  naC*^bQ,  meUttah,  a 
mocking,  ironical  poem  (Hab.  ii,  6). 

2.  The  Masoretic  XHstributum, — ^The  Jewish  gram- 
marians have  attached  the  poetic  accentuation  only  to 
the  three  books  of  Psalms,  Job,  and  Proverbs.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  also  poetical; 
and  with  these  the  book  of  Eodesiastea  was  anciently, 
as  it  is  still  usually,  conjoined,  though  the  form  of  com- 
position is  less  decidedly  poetical.  To  these  five  are  to 
be  added  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  and  the  smaller 
pieces  scattered  over  the  historical  and  prophetic  writ- 


ings. Keeping  these  latter  out  of  view,  we  may  say 
that  the  Hebrew  poetical  books  are  six  in  number;  and 
these  six  may  be  divided  into  two  groups  of  three,  ac- 
cording to  the  dass  of  poetical  composition  to  which 
each  belongs,  viz. :  (1)  Psalms,  Song  of  Solomon,  and 
Lamentations,  which  are  predominantly  lyricai  in  their 
character;  and  (2)  Proverbs,  Job,  and  Ecdeaastes, 
which  are  predominantly  didacUc  In  the  former  the 
leading  aim  of  the  poet  is  not  to  instruct,  but  to  give 
free  utterance  to  the  feelings  of  his  own  heart;  in  the 
latter  the  instruction  of  others  \a  the  object  that  is  prin- 
cipally aimed  at;  though  neither  is  the  lyrical  element 
altogether  excluded  from  the  latter,  nor  the  didactic 
from  the  former.  Of  the  more  sustained  and  elaborate 
epic  and  dramatic  poetry — ^which  was  alike  alien  to  the 
character  of  the  Hebrew  mind,  and  also  in  a  certain 
measure  inconsistent  with  the  purpose  of  the  Hebrew 
writings  as  a  divine  revelation — ^we  have  no  examples, 
though  some  have  applied  the  term  '*  dramatic"  in  a 
loose  sense  to  the  book  of  Job,  and  in  a  more  strict  sense 
to  the  Song  of  Solomon. 

8.  Modam  Terminology, — For  epic  poetry  the  constit- 
uent elements  do  not  appear  to  have  existed  during^  the 
classic  period  of  the  Hebrew  muse,  since  epic  poetry  re- 
quires a  heroic  age — an  age,  that  is,  of  fabulous  won- 
ders, and  ialsely  so-called  divine  interpositions.  But 
among  the  Israelites  the  patriarchal,  which  might  have 
been  the  heroic  age,  was  an  age  of  truth  and  reality ; 
and  it  much  raises  the  religious  and  historical  value  of 
the  Biblical  literature  that  neither  the  singular  events 
of  the  age  of  the  patriarchs,  nor  the  wonderful  events 
of  the  age  of  Moses,  nor  the  confused  and  somewhat 
legendary  events  of  the  age  of  the  Judges,  ever  degen- 
erated into  mythology,  nor  passed  from  the  reality, 
which  was  their  essence,  into  the  noble  fictions  into 
which  the  imagination,  if  unchastened  and  unchecked 
by  religion,  might  have  wrought  them;  but  they  re- 
tained through  all  periods  their  own  essential  character 
of  earnest,  lofty,  and  impressive  realities.  At  a  later 
period,  when  the  religion  of  Moses  had,  during  the  Bab- 
ylonian captivity,  been  lowered  by  the  corruptions  of 
the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  and  an  entirely  new  worid  of 
thought  introduced,  based  not  on  reality  but  fancy,  em- 
anating not  from  the  pure  light  of  heaven,  but  from  the 
mingled  lights  and  shadows  of  primitive  tradition  and 
human  speculation  —  then  there  came  into  existence 
among  the  Jews  the  elements  necessary  for  epic  poetry ; 
but  the  days  were  gone  in  which  the  mind  of  the  na- 
tion had  the  requisite  strength  and  culture  to  fashion 
them  inta  a  great,  uniform,  and  noble  structure ;  and  if 
we  can  allow  that  the  Hebrews  possessed  the  rudimen- 
tal  outlines  of  the  epic,  we  must  seek  for  them  not  in  the 
canonical,  but  in  the  apocryphal  books;  and  while  we 
deny  with  emphasis  that  the  term  Epos  can  be  applied, 
as  some  German  critics  have  applied  it,  to  the  Penta- 
teuch, we  can  find  only  in  the  book  of  Judith,  and  with 
rather  more  reason  in  that  of  Tobit,  anything  which 
approaches  to  epic  poetry.  Indeed  fiction,  which,  if  it 
is  not  the  essence,  enters  for  a  very  large  share  into  both 
epic  and  dramatic  poetry,  was  wholly  alien  from  the 
genius  of  the  Hebrew  muse,  whose  high  and  noble  func- 
tion was  not  to  invent,  but  to  celebrate  the  goodness  of 
God ;  not  to  indulge  the  fancy,  but  to  express  the  deep- 
est feelings  of  the  soul;  not  to  play  with  words  and 
feign  emotions,  but  to  utter  profound  truth  and  com- 
memorate real  events,  and  pour  forth  living  sentiments. 

Of  the  three  kinds  of  poetry  which  are  illustrated  by 
the  Hebraw  literature,  the  lyric  occupies  the  foremost 
place,  commencing,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  pre-Mosaic 
times,  flourishing  in  rude  vigor  during  the  earlier  pe- 
riods of  the  Judges,  the  heroic  age  of  the  Hebrews, 
growing  with  the  nation's  growth  and  strengthening 
with  its  strength,  till  it  reached  its  highest  excellence 
in  David,  the  warrior-poet,  and  thenceforth  began  dowly 
to  decline.  In  this  period  aft,  though  subordinate,  waa 
not  neglected,  as  indeed  is  proved  by  the  noble  lyrics 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  and  in  which  the  art  ia 
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only  relatively  small  and  low—that  is,  the  art  ia  incon- 
aiderable  and  seoondaiy—merely  becauae  the  topics  are 
so  august,  the  sentiments  so  grand,  the  religious  im- 
pression so  profound  and  sacred.  At  later  periods,  when 
the  first  fteati  gushing  of  the  muse  had  ceased,  art  in 
Hebrew,  as  ia  the  case  in  all  other  poetry,  b^^  to 
claim  a  larger  share  of  attention,  and  stands  in  the  po- 
ems for  a  greater  portion  of  their  merit.  Then  the  play 
of  the  imagination  grew  predominant  over  the  spontsr 
neous  outpourings  of  the  soul,  and  among  other  crea- 
tions of  the  fancy  alphabetical  poems  were  produced,  in 
which  the  matter  is  artistically  distributed  sometimes 
ander  two-and-twenty  heads  or  divisions,  corresponding 
with  the  number  of  the  Hebrew  letters. 

Gnomic  poetiy  is  the  product  of  a  mora  advanced 
age  than  the  lyri&  It  arises  from  the  desire  felt  by  the 
poet  to  express  the  results  of  the  accumulated  expe- 
riences of  life  in  a  form  of  beauty  and  permanence.  Its 
thoughtful  character  requires  for.  its  development  a  time 
of  peacefulness  and  leisure;  for  it  gives  expression,  not 
like  the  lyric  to  tlie  sudden  and  impassioned  feelings  of 
the  moment,  but  to  calm  and  philosophic  reflection. 
Being  less  spontaneous  in  its  origin,  its  form  is  of  neces- 
sity more  artificial.  The  gnomic  poetiy  of  the  Hebrews 
has  not  its  measured  flow  disturbed  by  the  shock  of 
arms  or  the  tumult  of  camps;  it  rises  silentl}^  like  the 
Temple  of  old,  without  the  sound  of  a  weapon,  and  its 
groundwork  is  the  home  life  of  the  nation.  The  period 
during  which  it  flourished  corresponds  to  its  domestic 
and  settled  character.  From  the  time  of  David  on- 
wards through  the  reigns  of  the  earlier  kings,  when  the 
nation  was  quiet  and  at  peace,  or,  if  not  at  peace,  at 
least  so  firmly  fixed  in  its  acquired  territoiy  that  its 
wars  were  no  struggle  for  existence,  gnomic  poetry  blos- 
somed and  bore  fruit.  We  meet  with  it  at  intervals  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Captivity,  and,  as  it  is  chiefly  charac- 
teristic of  the  age  of  the  monarchy,  Ewald  has  appro- 
priately designated  this  era  the  '*  artificial  period"  of 
Hebrew  poetry.  From  the  end  of  the  8th  oentuiy  B.C. 
the  decline  of  the  nation  was  rapid,  and  with  its  glory 
departed  the  chief  glories  of  its  literature.  The  poems 
of  this  period  are  distinguished  by  a  smoothness  of  dic- 
tion and  an  external  polish  which  betray  tokens  of  labor 
and  art ;  the  style  b  less  flowing  and  easy,  and,  except 
in  rare  instances,  there  is  no  dash  of  the  ancient  vigor. 
After  the  Captivity  we  have  nothing  but  the  poems 
which  formed  part  of  the  liturgical  8er\*ices  of  the 
Temple. 

Whether  dramaiic  poetry,  properly  so  called,  ever 
existed  among  the  Hebrews,  is,  to  say  the  least,  ex- 
tremely doubtful  In  the  opinion  of  some  ivriters  the 
Song  of  Songs,  in  its  external  form,  is  a  rude  drama, 
designed  for  a  simple  stage.  But  the  evidence  for  this 
view  is  extremely  slight,  and  no  good  and  sufiident 
leasona  have  been  adduced  which  would  lead  us  to  con- 
dnde  that  the  amount  of  dramatic  action  exhibited  in 
that  poem  is  more  than  would  be  involved  in  an  ani- 
mated poetic  dialogue  in  which  more  than  two  persons 
take  put.  Philosophy  and  the  drama  appear  alike  to 
have  been  peculiar  to  the  Indo-€rermanic  nations,  and 
to  have  manifested  themselves  among  the  Shemitic 
tribes  only  in  their  crudest  and  most  simple  form. 

Each  of  these  forms  of  poetry,  as  they  appear  in  the 
Bible,  requires  a  mora  distinct  notice  separately. 

(1.)  Lyrical  Poetry. — The  literaturo  of  the  Hebrews 
abounds  with  illustrations  of  all  forms  of  lyrical  poetry, 
in  its  most  manifold  and  wide-embracing  compaai,  from 
such  short  ejaculations  as  the  songs  of  the  two  Lamechs, 
and  PSa.  xv,  cxvii,  and  othen,  to  the  longer  chants  of 
victory  and  thanksgiving,  like  the  songs  of  Deborah 
and  David  (Judg.  v;  Psa.  xviii).  The  thoroughly  na- 
tional character  of  all  lyrioal  poetry  has  already  been 
allnded  to.  It  is  the  utterance  of  the  people's  life  in  all 
iu  varied  phases,  and  expresses  all  its  most  earnest 
strivings  and  impulses.  In  proportion  as  this  expres- 
sion ia  vigorous  and  animated,  the  idea  embodied  in  lyric 
aoDg  is  in  most  cases  narrowed  or  rather  concentrated. 


One  truth,  and  even  one  side  of  a  truth,  is  for  the  time 
invested  with  the  greatest  prominence.  All  these  char- 
acteristics will  be  found  in  perfection  in  the  lyric  poetry 
of  the  Hebrews.  One  other  feature  which  distinguishes 
it  is  its  form  and  its  capacity  for  being  set  to  musical 
accompaniment.  The  names  by  which  the  various  kinds 
of  song  were  known  among  the  Hebrews  will  supply 
some  illustration  of  this.    (See  above.) 

(2.)  Gnomic  Poetry. — The  second  grand  division  of 
Hebrew  poetry  is  occupied  by  a  class  of  poems  which 
are  peculiarly  Shemitic,  and  which  represent  the  near- 
est approaches  made  by  the  people  of  that  race  to  any- 
thing like  philosophic  thought.  Beasoning  there  is 
none :  we  have  only  results,  and  these  rather  the  prod- 
uct of  observation  and  reflection  than  of  induction  or 
argumentation.  As  lyric  poetry  is  the  expression  of 
the  poet's  own  feelings  and  impulses,  so  gnomic  poetry 
is  the  form  in  which  the  desire  of  communicating  knowl- 
edge to  othera  finds  vent  There  might  possibly  be  an 
intermediate  stage  in  which  the  poets  gave  out  their 
experiences  for  their  own  pleasure  merely,  and  after- 
wards applied  them  to  the  instruction  of  others,  but 
this  could  scarcely  have  been  of  long  continuance.  The 
impulse  to  teach  makes  the  teacher,  and  the  teacher 
must  have  an  audience.  It  has  already  been  remarked 
that  gnomic  poetry,  as  a  whole,  requires  for  its  develop- 
ment a  period  of  national  tranquillity.  Its  germs  are 
the  floating  proverbs  which  pass  current  in  the  mouths 
of  the  people,  and  embody  the  experiences  of  many  with 
the  wit  of  one.  From  this  small  beginning  it  arises,  at 
a  time  when  the  experience  of  the  nation  has  become 
matured,  and  the  mass  of  truths  which  are  the  result  of 
such  experience  have  passed  into  circulation.  The 
fame  of  Solomon's  wisdom  was  so  great  that  no  leas  than 
three  thousand  proverbs  are  attributed  to  him,  this  be- 
ing the  form  in  which  the  Hebrew  mind  found  its  most 
congenial  utterance.  The  sayer  of  sententious  sayings 
was  to  the  Hebrews  the  wise  man,  the  philosopher.  Of 
the  earlier  isolated  proverbs  but  few  examples  remain. 
One  of  the  earliest  occurs  in  the  mouth  of  David,  and 
in  his  time  it  was  the  proverb  of  the  ancients,  **  From 
the  wicked  cometh  wickedness"  (I  Sam.  xxiv,  18  [14]). 
Later  on,  when  the  fortunes  of  the  nation  were  obscured, 
their  experience  was  embodied  in  terms  of  sadness  and 
despondency :  *<  The  days  are  prolonged,  and  every  vis- 
ion faileth,"  became  a  saying  and  a  byword  (Ezek.  xii, 
22) ;  and  the  feeling  that  the  people  were  suffering  for 
the  sins  of  their  fathers  took  the  form  of  a  sentence, 
*'  The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  children's 
teeth  are  set  on  edge"  (Eaek.  xviii,  2).  Such  were  the 
models  which  the  gnomic  poet  had  before  him  for  imita- 
tion. These  detached  sentences  may  fairly  be  assumed 
to  be  the  earliest  form,  of  which  the  fuller  apophth^m 
is  the  expansion,  swelling  into  sustained  exhortations, 
and  even  dramatic  dialogue.    See  Proverb. 

(8.)  Dramatic  Poetry. — ^The  drama,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  phrase  is  applicable  to  productions  such  as 
those  of  Euripides,  Shakespeare,  or  Schiller,  had  no  place 
in  the  literature  of  the  Hebrews.  This  defect  roav  be 
owing  to  a  want  of  the  requisite  literary  cultivation. 
Yet  we  are  not  willing  to  assign  this  as  the  cause,  when 
we  call  to  mind  the  high  intellectual  culture  which  the 
Hebrews  evinced  in  lyric  and  didactic  poctr}-,  out  of 
which  the  drama  seems  naturaUy  to  spring.  Wc  rather 
look  for  the  canse  of  this  in  the  earnest  nature  of  the  He- 
brews, and  in  the  solemnity  of  the  subjects  with  which 
they  had  to  do  in  their  literary  productions.  Nor  is  it 
any  objection  to  this  hypothesis  that  the  drama  of  mod- 
ern times  had  its  birth  in  the  religious  mysteries  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  since  those  ages  were  only  secondary  in 
regard  to  religious  truth,  standing  at  a  distance  from  the 
great  realities  which  they  believed  and  dramatized; 
whereas  the  objects  of  faith  with  the  Israelites  were 
held  in  all  the  fresh  vividness  of  primitive  facts  and 
newl}"  recognised  truths.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
assert  that  no  form  of  the  drama  existed  among  the  He- 
brew people;  the  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  examine 
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8uch  portions  of  their  literatme  as  have  come  down  to 
OS,  for  the  purpoae  of  ascertaining  how  far  any  traces  of 
the  drama  proper  are  discernible,  and  what  inferences 
may  be  made  from  them.  It  is  unqocstionably  true,  as 
Ewald  observes,  that  the  Arab  reciters  of  romances  will 
many  times  in  their  own  persons  act  ont  a  complete 
drama  in  recitation,  changing  their  voice  and  gestures 
with  the  change  of  person  and  subject.  Something  of 
this  kind  may  possibly  have  existed  among  the  He- 
brews ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  did  exist,  nor 
any  grounds  for  making  even  a  probable  conjecture 
with  regard  to  it.  A  rude  kind  of  farce  is  described  by 
Mr.  Lane  (Mod.  Egypt^  ii,  ch.  rii),  the  players  of  which 
*^are  called  Mohaibazin,  These  frequently  perform 
at  the  festivals  prior  to  weddings  and  circumcbions  at 
the  houses  of  the  great ;  and  sometimes  attract  rings  of 
auditors  and  spectators  in  the  public  places  in  Cairo. 
Their  performances  are  scarcely  worthy  of  description : 
it  is  chiefly  by  vulgar  gestures  and  indecent  actions  that 
they  amuse  and  obtain  applause.  The  actors  are^only 
men  and  boys,  the  part  of  a  woman  being  always  per^ 
formed  by  a  man  or  boy  in  female  attire."  Then  fol- 
lows a  description  of  one  of  these  plays,  the  plot  of 
which  was  extremely  simple.  But  the  mere  fact  of  the 
existence  of  these  rude  exhibitions  among  the  Arabs 
and  Egyptians  of  the  present  day  is  of  no  weight  when 
the  question  to  be  decided  is  whether  the  Song  of 
Songs  was  designed  to  be  so  represented,  as  a  simple, 
pastoral  drama.  Of  course,  in  conndering  such  a  ques- 
tion, reference  is  made  only  to  the  external  form  of  the 
poem,  and,  in  order  to  prove  it,  it  must  be  shown  that 
the  dramatic  is  the  only  form  of  representation  which 
it  could  assume,  and  not  that,  by  the  help  of  two  actors 
and  a  chorus,  it  is  capable  of  being  exhibited  in  a  dra- 
matic form.  All  that  has  been  done,  in  our  opinion,  is 
the  latter.  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  give  the  views 
of  those  who  hold  the  opposite.  Ewald  maintains  that 
the  Song  of  Songs  is  designed  for  a  simple  stage,  be- 
cause it  develops  a  complete  action  and  admits  of  defi- 
nite pauses  in  the  action,  which  are  only  suited  to  the 
drama.  He  distinguishes  it  in  this  respect  from  the 
book  of  Job,  which  is  dramatic  in  form  only,  though,  as 
it  is  occupied  with  a  sublime  subject,  he  compares  it 
with  tragedy,  while  the  Song  of  Songs,  being  taken 
from  the  common  life  of  the  nation,  may  be  compared 
to  comedy.  But  M.  R^nan,  who  is  compelled,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  own  theorv  of  the  mission  of  the  She- 
mitic  races,  to  admit  that  no  trace  of  anything  approach- 
ing to  the  regular  drama  is  found  among  them,  does  not 
regard  the  Song  of  Songs  as  a  drama  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  products  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  theatres,  but 
as  dramatic  poetry  in  the  widest  application  of  the  term, 
to  designate  any  composition  conducted  in  dialogue  and 
corresponding  to  an  action.  The  absence  of.  the  reg- 
ular drama  he  attributes  to  the  want  of  a  complicated 
mythology,  analogous  to  that  possessed  by  the  Indo- 
European  peoples.  MonotheiBm,  the  characteristic  re- 
ligious belief  of  the  Shemitic  races,  stifled  the  growth 
of  a  mythology  and  checked  the  development  of  the 
drama.  Be  this  as  it  may,  dramatic  represejitation  ap- 
pears to  have  been  alien  to  the  feelings  of  the  Hebrews. 
At  no  period  of  their  history  before  the  age  of  Herod  is 
there  the  least  trace  of  a  theatre  at  Jerusalem,  whatever 
other  foreign  innovations  may  have  been  adopted ;  and 
the  burst  of  indignation  which  the  high-priest  Jason 
incurred  for  attempting  to  establish  a  gymnasium  and 
to  introduce  the  Greek  games  is  a  significant  symptom 
of  the  repugnance  which  the  people  felt  for  such  spec- 
tacles. The  same  antipathy  remains  to  the  present  day 
among  the  Arabs,  and  the  attempts  to  introduce  theatres 
at  Beyrftt  and  in  Algeria  have  signally  failed.  But, 
says  M.  Renan,  the  Song  of  Songs  is  a  dramatic  poem : 
there  were  no  public  performances  in  Palestine,  there- 
fore it  must  have  been  represented  in  private;  and  he 
is  compelled  to  frame  the  following  hypothesis  concern- 
ing it :  that  it  b  a  libretto  intended  to  be  completed  by 
the  play  of  the  actors  and  by  music,  and  represented  in 


private  families,  probably  at  marriage-feasts,  the  repr&> 
sentation  being  extended  over  the  several  days  of  the 
feast.  The  last  supposition  removes  a  difficulty  which 
has  been  felt  to  be  almost  fatal  to  the  idea  that  the  poem 
is  a  continuously  developed  drama.  Each  act  is  com- 
plete in  itself;  there  is  no  suspended  interest,  and  the 
structure  of  the  poem  is  obvious  and  natural  if  we  re- 
gard each  act  as  a  separate  drama  intended  for  one  of 
the  days  of  the  feast.  We  must  look  for  a  parallel  to 
it  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when,  besides  the  mystery  plays, 
there  were  scenic  representations  sufficiently  developed. 
See  Cakticles. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  after  this  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  book  of  Job  is  a  dramatic  poem  or 
not.  Inasmuch  as  it  represents  an  action  and  a  prog- 
ress, it  is  a  drama  as  truly  and  really  as  any  poem  can 
be  which  develops  the  working  of  passion,  and  the  alter- 
nations of  faith,  hope,  distrust,  triumphant  confidence, 
and  black  despair,  in  the  struggle  which  it  depicts  the 
human  mind  as  engaged  in,  while  attempting  to  solve 
one  of  the  most  intricate  problems  it  can  be  called  upon 
to  regard.  It  is  a  drama  as  life  is  a  drama,  the  most 
powerful  of  all  tragedies;  but  that  it  is  a  dramatic 
poem,  intended  to  be  represented  upon  a  stage,  or  capa- 
ble of  being  so  represented,  may  be  confidently  denied. 
See  Job,  Book  of. 

(4.)  AcratticB. — It  only  remains  to  notice  that  there 
are  twelve  poems  in  which  the  letters  beginning  each 
verse  or  couplet  or  stanza  are  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order.  These  are  seven  Flsalms  (viz.  xxv,  xxxiv, 
xxxvii,  cxi,  cxii,  cxix,  cxlv),  Frov.  xxxi,  10-^1,  and 
the  first  four  chapters  o^  the  book  of  Lamentations. 
The  device  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  was  probably 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  memory',  and  to 
make  up  for  the  want  of  a  logical  connection  and  prog- 
ress in  the  thought.  The  more  sublime  poetiy  does 
not  admit  of  being  thus  fettered.  The  Psalms  in  which 
we  meet  with  it  are  all  of  a  subdued  and  simple  charac- 
ter, usually  didactic  Yet  even  in  these  the  alphabets 
ical  arrangement  is  seldom  quite  exact,  usually  one  or 
two  letters  are  omitted  or  repeated  or  transposed.  In 
some  of  the  alphabetic  poems  the  strophical  arrange- 
ment is  markcMl  more  distinctly  than  in  any  other  of 
the  Hebrew  poetical  compositions;  for  example,  in  Psa. 
cxix,  which  consists  of  twenty-two  stanzas  of  eight 
lines  each ;  and  Lam.  iii,  in  which  the  stanza  is  of  three 
lines.    See  Psalms,  Book  op. 

IV.  History  of  the  Treatment  of  Hebrew  Poetry. — In 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries  the  influence  of  classical 
studies  upon  the  minds  of  the  learned  was  so  great  as 
to  imbue  them  with  the  belief  that  the  writers  of  Greece 
and  Rome  were  the  models  of  all  excellence;  and  conse- 
quently, when  their  learning  and  critical  acumen  were 
directed  to  the  records  of  another  literature,  they  were 
unable  to  divest  themselves  of  the  prejudices  of  early 
education  and  habits,  and  sought  for  the  same  exoel- 
lences  which  they  admired  in  their  favorite  modds. 
That  this  has  been  the  case  with  regard  to  most  of  the 
speculations  on  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  and  that  the 
failure  of  those  speculations  is  mainly  due  to  this  canse^ 
will  be  abundantly  manifest  to  any  one  who  is  ao> 
quainted  with  the  literature  of  the  subject.  But,  how- 
ever barren  of  results,  the  history  of  the  various  theories 
which  have  been  framed  with  regard  to  the  external 
form  of  Hebrew  poetry  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  pres- 
ent article. 

The  form  of  Hebrew  poetry  is  its  distinguishing 
characteristic,  and  what  this  form  is  has  been  a  vexed 
question  for  many  ages.  The  Therapeuto),  as  described 
by  Pbilo  {De  VHd  Contend  §  3,  vol.  ii,  p.  475,  ed. 
Mang.),  sang  hymns  and  psalms  of  thanksgiving  to 
God,  in  divers  measures  and  strains;  and  these  wen 
either  new  or  ancient  ones  composed  by  the  old  poets, 
who  had  left  behind  them  measures  and  melodies  of 
trimeter  verses,  of  processional  songs,  of  hymns,  of  songs 
sung  at  the  offering  of  libations  or  before  the  altar,  and 
continuous  choral  songs,  beautifully  measured  out  in 
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stzopbes  of  intricate  cluunieier  (§  10,  p.  484).  The  Tiiae 
of  Pbilo's  testimony  on  this  point  may  be  eatimated  by 
another  passage  in  his  works,  in  which  he  claims  for 
Moaes  a  knowledge  of  nuroben  and  geometry,  the  the- 
ory of  rhythm,  harmony,  and  metre,  and  the  whole  sci- 
ence of  moaic,  practical  and  theoretical  (De  VUd  Motitf 
i,  6,  voL  ii,  p.  84).  The  eridence  of  Joeephiis  is  as  little 
to  be  relied  upon.  Both  these  writers  labored  to  mag^ 
nify  the  greatness  of  their  own  nation,  and  to  show  that 
in  literature  and  philosophy  the  Greeks  had  been  antic- 
ipated by  the  Hebrew  barbarians.  This  idea  pervades 
all  their  writings,  and  it  most  alwasrs  be  borne  in  mind 
as  the  key-note  of  their  testimony  on  this  as  on  other 
points.  According  to  Josephus  (^4  wt,  ii,  16, 4),  the  Song 
of  Moses  at  the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  xv)  was  composed  in 
the  hexameter  meaaure  (Iv  Uaftirpif  rovtit) ;  and  again 
(iifit  iv,  8, 44),  the  song  in  Deut.  xxxii  is  described  as 
a  hexameter  poem.  The  Psalms  of  I>avid  were  in  va- 
rious metres,  some  trimeters  and  some  pentameters 
(^Ant.  vii,  12, 3).  Eosebios  (De  PrtBp,  Evang,  xi,  8,  p. 
614,  ed.  CoL  1688)  characterizes  the  great  Song  of  Moses 
and  the  118th  (119th)  Psalm  as  metrical  compoeitions 
in  what  the  Greeks  call  the  heroic  metre.  They  are 
aaid  to  be  hexameters  of  sixteen  syllables.  The  other 
vene  compositions  of  the  Hebrews  are  said  to  be  in  tri- 
meters. This  saying  of  Eusebius  is  attacked  by  Julian 
(CyrilL  Contr.  JuL  vii,  2),  who  on  his  part  endeavored 
to  prove  the  Hebrews  devoid  of  all  culture.  Jerome 
(Praf,  M  Hiob)  appeals  to  Philo,  Joaephus,  Origen,  and 
Eusebius,  for  proof  that  the  Psalter,  the  Lamentations 
of  Jeremiah,  and  almost  all  the  songs  of  Scripture,  are 
composed  in  metre,  like  the  odes  of  Horace^  Pindar,  Al- 
cttaSf  and  Sappho.  Again,  he  says  that  the  book  of 
Job  from  iii,  8  to  xlii,  6  is  in  hexameters,  with  dactyls 
and  spondees,  and  frequently,  on  account  of  the  pecul- 
iarity of  the  Hebrew  language,  other  feet  which  have 
not  the  same  syllables  but  the  same  time.  In  Epist, 
ad  Paulam  (Opp»  ii,  709,  ed.  Martianay)  occurs  a  pas- 
sage which  shows  in  some  measure  how  far  we  are  to 
ui^erstand  literally  the  terms  which  Jerome  has  bor- 
rowed from  the  verse  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  applied  to  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews.  The  con- 
dnsion  seems  inevitable  that  these  terms  are  employed 
simply  to  denote  a  general  external  resemblance,  and 
by  no  means  to  indicate  the  existence  among  the  poets 
of  the  Old  Testament  of  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
metre,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  understand  the  term. 
There  are,  says  Jerome,  four  alphabetical  P&alms,  the 
110th  (111th),  111th  (112th),  118th  (119th),  and  the 
144th  (145th)L  In  the  first  two,  one  letter  corresponds 
to  each  clause  or  verside,  which  is  written  in  trimeter 
iambicsL  The  othen  are  in  tetrameter  iambics,  like  the 
song  in  Deuteronomy.  In  Psa.  cxviii  (cxix)  eight  verses 
follow  each  letter:  in  Psa.  cxliv  (cxlv)  a  letter  corresponds 
to  a  verse.  In  Lamentations  we  have  four  alphabetical 
acrostics,  the  first  two  of  which  are  written  in  a  kind  of 
Sapphic  metre;  for  three  clauses  which  are  connected 
together  and  begin  with  one  letter  (I.  e.  in  the  first 
clause)  dose  with  a  period  in  heroic  measure  (Herdci 
coatma).  The  third  is  written  in  trimeter,  and  the 
verses  in  threes  each  begin  with  the  same  letter.  The 
fourth  is  like  the  first  and  second.  The  Proverbs  end 
with  an  alphabetical  poem  in  tetrameter  iambics,  be- 
ginning, ''A  virtuous  woman  who  can  find?**  In  the 
Prttf.  in  Ckraru  Euteb.  Jerome  compares  the  metres  of 
the  Psalma  to  those  of  Horace  and  Pindar,  now  running 
in  iambics,  now  ringing  with  Alcaics,  now  swelling 
with  Sapphics,  now  beginning  with  a  half  foot.  What, 
he  asks,  is  more  beautiful  than  the  song  of  Deuteron- 
omy and  Isaiah?  What  more  weighty  than  Solo- 
mon? What  more  perfect  than  Job?  All  these,  bb 
Josephus  and  Origen  testify,  are  composed  in  hexam- 
eters and  pentameters.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  these  terms  are  mere  generalities,  and  express  no 
more  than  a  certain  rough  resemblance,  so  that  the 
songs  of  Moses  and  Isaiah  may  be  designated  hexam- 
eters and  pentameters  with  as  much  propriety  as  the 
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flrrt  and  second  chapters  of  Lamentations  may  be  com- 
pared to  Sapphic  odeSi  The  resemblance  of  the  He- 
brew verse  composition  to  the  classic  metres  is  express- 
ly denied  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (1  Treut.  tn  Psaim.  cap. 
iv).  Augustine  (Ep»  181  ad  Numerium)  confesses  hia 
ignorance  of  Hebrew,  but  adds  that  those  skilled  in  the 
language  believed  the  Psalms  of  David  to  be  written  in 
metre.  Isidore  of  Seville  (Orig,  i,  18)  claims  for  the 
heroic  metre  the  highest  antiqui^,  inasmuch  as  the 
Song  of  Moses  was  composed  in  it,  and  the  book  of  Job, 
who  was  contemporary  with  Moses,  long  before  the 
times  of  Pherecydes  and  Homer,  is  written  in  dactyls 
and  spondees.  Joseph  Scaliger  (Aninuuh*  ad  Eus, 
Ckron,  p.6bf  etc.)  was  one  of  the  first  to  point  out  the 
fallacy  of  Jerome's  statement  with  regard  to  the  metres 
of  the  Plsalter  and  the  Lamentations,  and  to  assert  that 
these  books  contained  no  verse  bound  by  metrical  laws, 
but  that  their  language  was  merely  prose,  animated 
by  a  poetic  spirit.  He  admitted  the  Song  of  Mosea 
in  Deuteronomy,  the  Proverbs,  and  Job  to  be  the  only 
books  in  which  there  was  necessarily  any  trace  of 
rhythm,  and  this  rhythm  he  compares  to  that  of  two 
dimeter  iambics,  sometimes  of  more,  sometimes  of  fewer 
syllables,  as  the  sense  required.  Gerhard  Yossias  (J)e 
Nat  et  Comt.  Artit  Po9U  lib.  i,  c.  18,  §  2)  says  that  in 
Job  and  the  Proverbs  there  is  rhythm  but  no  metre; 
that  is,  regard  is  had  to  the  number  of  syllables,  but  not 
to  their  quantity.  In  the  Psalms  and  Lamentations 
not  even  rhythm  is  observed. 

But  in  spite  of  the  opinions  pronounced  by  these  high 
authorities,  there  were  still  many  who  believed  in  &e 
existence  of  a  Hebrew  metre,  and  in  the  possibility  of 
recovering  it.  The  theories  proposed  for  this  purpose 
were  various.  Gomarus,  professor  at  Groningen  (Da- 
vidU  Lyra^  Lugd.  Bat  1687),  advocated  both  rhymes 
and  metre;  for  the  latter  he  laid^pwn  the  following 
rules.  The  vowel  alone,  as  it  is  1^^  or  short,  deter- 
mines the  length  of  a  syllable.  Shiva  forms  no  syl- 
lable. The  periods  or  versides  of  the  Hebrew  poems 
never  contain  less  than  a  distich,  or  two  verses,  but  in 
proportion  as  the  periods  are  longer  they  contain  more 
veAes.  The  last  syllable  of  a  verse  is  indiiferently  long 
or  short.  This  system,  if  system  it  may  be  called  (for 
it  is  equally  adapted  for  prose),  was  supported  by  many 
men  of  note ;  among  others  by  the  younger  Buxtoif, 
Heinsius,  L.  de  Dieu,  Constantin  I'Empereur,  and  Het- 
tinger. On  the  other  hand,  it  was  vigorously  attacked 
by  L.  Cappellus,  Galovius,  Danhaoer,  Pfeifier,  and  Sol- 
omon van  Till  Towards  the  close  of  the  17Ui  century 
Marcus  Meibomius  announced  to  the  world,  with  an 
amount  of  pompous  assurance  which  is  charming,  that 
he  had  discovered  the  lost  metrical  system  of  the  He- 
brews. By  the  help  of  this  mysterious  secret,  which  he 
attributed  to  divine  revelation,  he  proposed  to  restore 
not  only  the  Psalms,  but  the  whole  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
to  their  pristine  condition,  and  thus  confer  upon  the 
world  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  greater  than  any  which 
had  existed  since  the  ages  which  preceded  the  Alexan- 
drine translators.  But  Meibomius  did  not  allow  his 
enthusiasm  to  get  the  better  of  his  prudence,  and  the 
condition  on  which  this  portentous  secret  was  to  be 
made  public  was  that  six  thousand  curious  men  should 
contribute  £5  sterling  apiece  for  a  copy  of  his  book, 
which  was  to  be  printed  in  two  volumes  folio.  It  is  al- 
most needless  to  add  that  his  scheme  fell  to  the  ground. 
He  published  some  specimens  of  his  restoration  of  ten 
Psalms  and  six  entire  chapters  of  the  Old  Test,  in  1690. 
The  glimpses  which  he  gives  of  his  grand  secret  are  not 
such  as  would  make  us  regret  that  the  knowledge  of  it 
perished  with  hira.  The  whole  book  of  Psalms,  he 
says,  is  written  in  distichs,  except  the  first  Psalm,  which 
is  in  a  different  metre,  and  serves  as  an  introduction  to 
the  rest.  They  were  therefore  intended  to  be  sung,  not 
by  one  prie8t,*or  by  one  chorus,  but  by  two.  Meibo- 
mius "was  severely  chastised  by  J.  H.  Mains,  B.  H. 
Gebhardus,  and  J.  G.  Zentgravius"  (Jebb,  8acr»  Lit,  p. 
11).     In  the  last  century  the  learned  Francis  Hare. 
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bbhop  of  Chichester,  paUkhed  an  edition  of  the  He- 
brew Faalms,  metrically  divided,  to  which  he  prefixed 
a  dLnertadon  on  the  ancient  poetry  of  the  Hebrews 
(Ptalm,  lib,  in  versicuh*  metrice  diviaua,  etc,  Lond. 
1736).  Bishop  Hare  maintained  that  in  Hebrew  poetry 
no  regard  was  had  to  the  quantity  of  syllables.  He  re- 
garded shSvcu  as  long  vowels,  and  long  vowels  aa  short 
at  his  pleasure.  The  rules  which  he  laid  down  are  the 
following.  In  Hebrew  poetry  all  the  feet  are  dissylla* 
bles,  and  no  regard  is  had  to  the  quantity  of  a  syllable. 
Clauses  consist  of  an  equal  or  unequal  number  of  sylla- 
bles. If  the  number  of  syllables  be  equal,  the  verses 
are  trochaic,  if  unequal,  iambic  Periods  for  the  most 
part  consist  of  two  verses,  often  three  or  four,  sometimes 
more.  Clauses  of  the  same  periods  are  of  the  same 
Icind,  that  is,  either  iambic  or  trochaic,  with  very  few 
exceptions.  Trochaic  clauses  generally  agree  in  the 
number  of  the  feet,  which  are  sometimes  three^  as  in 
Psa.  xciv,  1 ;  cvi,  1,  and  this  is  the  most  frequent;  some- 
times fire,  as  in  Psa.  ix,  5.  In  iambic  clauses  the  num- 
ber of  feet  is  sometimes  the  same,  but  they  generally 
differ.  Both  kinds  of  verse  are  mixed  in  the  same 
poem.  In  order  to  carry  out  these  rules,  they  are  sup- 
plemented by  one  which  gives  to  the  versifier  the  widest 
license.  Words  and  vecses  are  contracted  or  lengthened 
at  will,  by  sjmoope,  elision,  etc  In  addition  to  this, 
the  bishop  was  under  the  necessity  of  maintaining  that 
all  grammarians  had  hitherto  erred  in  laying  down  the 
rules  of  ordinary  punctuation.  His  sj'stem,  if  it  may 
be  so  called,  carries  its  own  refutation  with  it,  but  was 
considered  by  Lowth  to  be  worthy  a  reply  under  the 
title  of  MetricKB  HaricauB  Brevis  Con/ulatiOf  printed  at 
the  end  of  his  De  Sacra  Poes,  ffeb,  PrxUecHoneSf  etc 

Anton  {ConjecL  de  Metro  ffeb»  A  nt.  Lips.  1770),  admits 
ting  the  metre  to  be  regulated  by  the  accents,  endeav- 
ored to  prove  that  in  the  Hebrew  poems  there  was  a 
highly  artistic  and  regular  system,  like  that  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  consisting  of  strophes,  antistrophes, 
epodes,  and  the  like ;  but  his  method  is  as  arbitrary  as 
Hare's.  The  theory  of  Lautwein  (  Versuch  eiaer  richti- 
gm  Tkeorie  von  dor  UbL  Verskurut,  Tub.  1775)  is  an  im- 
provement upon  those  of  his  predecessors,  inasmuch  as 
he  rejects  the  measurement  of  verse  by  long  and  short 
syllables,  and  marks  the  scansion  by  the  tone  accent. 
He  assumes  little  more  than  a  free  rhythm :  the  verses 
are  distinguished  by  a  certain  relation  in  their  contents, 
and  connected  by  a  poetic  euphony.  Sir  W.  Jones 
(CommeiU,  Poes,  A  not,  1774)  attempted  to  apply  the 
rules  of  Arabic  metre  to  Hebrew.  He  regarded  as  a 
long  syllable  one  which  terminated  in  a  consonant  or 
quiescent  letter  (X,  H,  *i) ;  but  he  did  not  develop  any 
system.  The  present  Arabic  prosody,  however,  is  of 
comparatively  modern  invention;  and  it  is  not  consist- 
ent with  probability  that  there  could  be  any  system  of 
versification  among  the  Hebrews  like  that  imagined  by 
Sir  W.  Jones,  when  in  the  example  he  quotes  of  Cant, 
i,  5  he  refers  the  first  clause  of  the  verse  to  the  second, 
and  the  last  to  the  fifteenth  kind  of  Arabic  metre. 
Greve  (UiHma  Capita  Jobi,  etc,  1791)  believed  that  in 
Hebrew,  as  in  Arabic  and  Syriac,  there  was  a  metre, 
but  that  it  was  obscured  by  the  false  orthography  of 
the  Masorets.  He  therefore  assumed  for  the  Hebrew 
an  Arabic  vocalization,  and  with  this  modification  he 
found  iambic  trimeters,  dimeters,  and  tetrameters  to  be 
the  most  common  forms  of  verse,  and  lays  down  the 
laws  of  versification  accordingly.  Bellermann  (  Vertut^ 
aber  die  Metrik  der  H^aer,  1818)  was  the  last  who  at- 
tempted to  set  forth  the  old  Hebrew  metres.  He 
adopted  the  Masoretic  orthography  and  vocalization, 
and  determined  the  quantity  of  syllables  by  the  accent- 
uation, and  what  he  termed  the  ^  Morensjrstom,"  de- 
noting by  moren  the  compass  of  a  single  syllable.  Each 
syllable  which  has  not  the  tone  accent  must  have  three 
moren;  every  syllable  which  has  the  tone  accent  may 
have  either  four  or  two,  but  generally  three  The  mo- 
rm  are  reckoned  as  followB:  a  long  vowel  has  two;  a 


short  vowel,  one;  every  consonant,  whether  sbgle  or 
double,  has  one  more,  Shiva  simple  or  composite  is 
not  reckoned.  The  quiescent  letters  have  no  more. 
Vageih  fortt  compensative  has  one;  so  has  mttKeff, 
The  majority  of  dissyllabic  and  trisyllabic  words,  hav- 
ing the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  will  thus  form  iam- 
bics and  anapaests.  But  as  many  have  the  accent  on 
the  penultimate,  these  will  form  trochees.  The  most 
common  kinds  of  feet  are  iambics  and  anapiests,  inter- 
changing with  trochees  and  tribrachs.  Of  verses  com- 
posed of  these  feet,  though  not  imiform  as  regards  the 
numbers  of  the  feet,  consist,  according  to  Bellermann, 
the  poems  of  the  Hebrew  Soiptures. 

Among  those  who  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  He- 
brew metre,  but  in  the  impossibility  of  recovering  it, 
were  Carpzov,  Lowth,  Pfeiffer,  Herder  to  a  certain  ex- 
ttot,  Jahn,  Bauer,  and  Buxtorf.  The  opinions  of  Lowth, 
with  regard  to  Hebrew  metre,  are  summed  np  by  Jebb 
(^ScKr,  Lit,  p.  16)  as  follows:  ''He  begins  by  asserting 
that  certain  of  the  Hebrew  writings  are  not  only  ani- 
mated with  the  true  poetic  spirit,  but  in  some  degree 
couched  in  poetic  numbers;  yet  he  allows  that  the 
quantity,  the  rhythm,  or  modulation  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
not  only  is  unknown,  but  admits  of  no  investigation  by 
human  art  or  industry;  he  states,  after  Abarbanel,  that 
the  Jews  themselves  disclaim  the  very  memory  of  met- 
rical composition;  he  acknowledges  that  the  artificial 
conformation  of  the  sentences  is  the  sole  indication  of 
metre  in  these  poems;  he  barely  maintains  the  credi- 
biUty  of  attention  having  been  paid  to  numbers  or  feet 
in  Uieir  compositions;  and  at  the  same  time  he  con- 
fesses the  utter  impossibili^  of  determining  whether 
Hebrew  poetry  was  modulated  by  the  ear  alone,  or  ac- 
cording to  any  definite  and  settled  rules  of  prosody." 
The  opinions  of  Scaliger  and  Vossius  have  already  been 
referred  to.  Vitringa  aUows  to  Isaiah  a  kind  of  orato- 
rial  measure,  but  adds  that  it  could  not  on  this  account 
be  rightly  termed  poetry.  Michaelis  {Not,  4  m  PraL 
iii),  in  his  notes  on  Lowth,  held  that  there  never  was 
metre  in  Hebrew,  but  only  a  free  rhythm,  as  in  recita- 
tive, though  even  less  trammelled.  He  declared  him- 
self against  the  Masoretic  distinction  of  long  and  short 
vowels,  and  made  the  rhythm  to  depend  upon  the  tone 
syllable ;  adding,  with  regard  to  fixed  and  regular  me- 
tre, that  what  has  evaded  such  diligent  seareh  he 
thought  had  no  existence  On  the  subject  of  the 
rhythmical  character  of  Hebrew  poetry,  as  opposed  to 
metrical,  the  remarks  of  Jebb  are  remarkably  appropri- 
ate. "  Hebrew  poetry,"  he  says  {Sacr,  Lit,  p.  20),  "  is 
universal  poetry ;  the  poetry  of  all  languages,  and  of  all 
peoples :  the  collocation  of  words  (whatever  may  have 
been  the  sound,  for  of  this  we  are  quite  ignorant)  is  pri- 
marily directed  to  secure  the  best  possible  announcement 
and  discrimination  of  the  sense :  let,  then,  a  translator 
only  be  literal,  and,  so  far  as  the  genius  of  his  language 
will  permit,  let  him  preserve  the  original  order  of  the 
words,  and  he  will  infallibly  put  the  reader  in  possession 
of  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  the  Hebrew  text  can  give  to 
the  best  Hebrew  scholar  of  the  present  day.  Now,  had 
there  originally  been  metre,  the  case,  it  is  presumed, 
could  hardly  have  been  such;  somewhat  must  have 
been  sacrificed  to  the  importunities  of  metrical  nece»- 
sity ;  the  sense  could  not  invariably  have  predominated 
over  the  sound ;  and  the  poetry  could  not  have  been,  as 
it  unquestionably  and  emphatically  is,  a  poetry,  not  of 
sounds  or  of  words,  but  of  things.  Let  not  this  last  as- 
sertion, however,  be  misinterpreted :  I  would  be  under- 
stood merely  to  assert  that  sound,  and  words  in  subor- 
dination to  soimd,  do  not  in  Hebrew,  as  in  classical 
poetry,  enter  into  the  essence  of  the  thing;  but  it  is 
happily  undeniable  that  the  words  of  the  poetical  Script- 
ures are  exquisitely  fitted  to  convey  the  sense;  and  it 
is  highly  probable  that,  in  the  lifetime  of  the  language, 
the  sounds  were  sufficiently  harmonious:  when  I  say 
sufficiently  harmonious,  I  mean  so  harmonious  as  to 
render  the  poetry  grateful  to  the  ear  in  recitation,  and 
suitable  to  musical  accompaniment;  for  which  purpose 
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Uie  eadenee  of  well-modiiUted  prote  would  folly  uiswer ; 
a  f«ct  which  will  not  be  oontroverted  by  auy  penon 
with  a  moderalely  good  ear  thtt  has  ever  heArd  a  chap- 
ter of  laaiah  akilfuUy  read  from  our- authorized  traoa- 
lataon;  that  has  ever  liateoed  to  one  of  Kent's  anthems 
well  performed,  or  to  a  song  from  the  Mesfiak  of  Uan- 
del" 

Abarbanel  (on  Isa.  v)  makes  three  divisions  of  He- 
brew poetry,  including  in  the  first  the  modem  poems 
which,  in  imitation  of  the  Anbic,  ai;e  constructed  ac- 
cording to  modem  principles  of  versification.  Among 
the  second  class  he  arranges  sach  as  have  no  metre,  but 
are  adapted  to  melodies.  In  these  occur  the  poetical 
forms  of  words,  lengthened  and  abbreviated,  and  the 
like.  To  this  class  belong  the  songs  of  Moses  in  Exod. 
XT,  DeuL  xxxii,  the  song  of  Deborah,  and  the  song  of 
Davidi  The  third  class  includes  those  compositions 
which  are  distinguished  not  by  their  form,  but  b}"  the 
figurative  character  of  their  descriptions,  as  the  Song  of 
Songs,  and  the  song  of  Isaiah. 

Among  those  who  maintain  the  absence  of  any  reg- 
ularity perceptible  to  the  ear  in  the  composition  of 
Hebrew  poetry  may  be  mentioned  Richard  Simon 
(ffuL  CriL  du  V.  T.  i,  c  S,  p.  67),  Wasmuth  (fruL  A  cc. 
Htbr,  p.  14),  Alstedius  (iE:fic  BibL  c.  27,  p.  257),  the  au- 
thor of  the  book  Cozri,  and  B.  Azariah  de  Rossi,  in  his 
book  entitled  Meor  Enayim,  The  author  of  the  book 
Cozri  held  that  the  Hebrews  had  no  metre  bound  by 
the  laws  of  diction,  because  their  poetry,  being  in- 
tended to  be  sung,  was  independent  of  metrical  laws. 
R.  Azariah  expresses  his  approbation  of  the  opinions 
of  Cozri  and  Abarbanel,  who  deny  the  existence  of  songs 
in  Scripture  composed  after  the  manner  of  modem  He- 
brew poems,  but  he  adds,  nevertheless,  that  beyond 
doubt  there  are  other  measures  which  depend  upon 
the  sense,  Mendelssohn  (on  Exod.  xv)  also  rejects  the 
system  of  r*l513m  r'^*7n^  (literally,  pegs  and  vow- 
els). R.  Azariah  appears  to  have  anticipated  bishop 
Lowth  in  his  theory  of  parallelism:  at  any  rate  his 
treatise  contains  the  germ  which  Lowth  developed, 
and  may  be  considered,  as  Jebb  calls  it,  the  technical 
basis  of  his  system.  Bat  it  also  contains  other  ele- 
ments, which  will  be  alluded  to  hereafter.  His  conclu- 
sion, in  Lowth*s  words  (Isaiahj  preL  diss.),  was  bb  fol- 
lows :  **  That  the  sacred  songs  have  undoubtedly  certain 
measures  and  proportions ;  which,  however,  do  not  con- 
sist in  the  number  of  syllables,  perfect  or  imperfect, 
according  to  the  form  of  the  modem  verse  which  the 
Jews  make  use  of,  and  which  is  borrowed  from  the 
Arabians  (though  the  Arabic  prosody,  he  observes,  is 
too  complicated  to  be  applied  to  the  Hebrew  language) ; 
but  in  the  number  of  things,  and  of  the  parts  of  things 
— ^tbat  is,  the  subject  and  the  predicate  and  their  ad- 
juncts, in  every  sentence  and  proposition.  Thus  a 
phrase  containing  two  parts  of  a  proposition  consists 
of  two  measures;  add  another  containing  two  more, 
and  they  become  four  measures;  another  again,  con- 
taining three  parts  of  a  proposition,  consists  of  three 
measures;  add  to  it  another  of  the  like,  and  you  have 
six  measare&"  The  following  example  will  serve  for 
an  illustration : 

Thy-right>hand,  Onlehovab,  is>g1orioas  In-power, 
Thy-right^hand,  0-Jehovah,  bath-crushed  tbe-enemy. 

The  words  connected  by  hyphens  form  terms,  and  the 
two  lines,  forming  four  measures  each,  may  be  called 
tetrameters.  **  Upon  the  whole,  the  author  concludes 
that  the  poetical  parte  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are 
not  composed  according  to  the  rules  and  measures  of 
certain  feet,  dissyllables,  trisyllables,  or  the  like,  as  the 
poems  of  the  modem  Jews  are;  but  nevertheless  have 
undoubtedly  other  measures  which  depend  on  things, 
as  above  explained.  For  this  reason  they  are  more 
excellent  than  those  which  consist  of  certain  feet,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  and  quantity  of  syllables.  Of 
this,  he  says,  you  may  judge  yourself  in  the  Songs  of 
the  Propheta.    For  do  you  not  aee,  if  you  translate 


some  of  them  into  another  language,  that  they  still 
keep  and  retain  their  measure,  if  not  wholly,  at  least 
in  part?  which  cannot  be  the  case  in  those  verses  the 
measures  of  which  arise  from  a  certaui  quantity  and 
number  of  syllables."  Lowth  expresses  his  general 
agreement  with  R.  Azariah's  exposition  of  the  rhyth- 
mus  of  things ;  but  instead  of  regarding  terms  or  phrases 
or  senses  in  single  lines,  as  measures,  he  considered 
''only  that  relation  and  proportion  of  one  verse  to  an- 
other which  arises  from  the  correspondence  of  terms, 
and  from  the  form  of  oonstmction ;  from  whence  re- 
sulte  a  rhythmus  of  propositions,  and  a  harmony  of  sen- 
tences." But  Lowth's  system  of  parallelism  was  more 
completely  anticipated  by  Schdttgen  in  a  treatise,  of 
the  existence  of  which  the  bishop  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  aware.  It  is  found  in  his  Hora  HAralctBf 
i,  1249>1263,  diss,  v^  "  de  Exergasia  Sacra."  ThU  eav 
ergatia  he  defines  to  be  the  conjunction  of  entire  sen- 
tences signifying  the  same  thing;  so  that  exergatia 
bears  the  same  relation  to  sentences  that  sjmonymy 
does  to  words.  It  is  only  foond  in  those  Hebrew  writ- 
ings which  rise  above  the  level  of  historical  narrative 
and  the  ordinary  kind  of  speech.  Ten  canons  are  then 
laid  down,  each  illustrated  by  three  examples,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  how  far  Sch5ttgen's  system  cor- 
responded with  Lowth's.  (1.)  Perfect  exergatia  is  when 
the  members  of  the  two  clauses  correspond,  each  to 
each,  as  in  Psa.  xxxiii,  7;  Numb,  xxiv,  17;  Luke  i, 
47.  (2.)  Sometimes  in  the  second  clause  the  subject 
is  omitted,  as  in  Iso.  i,  18;  Prov.  vii,  19;  Psa.  cxxix, 
3.  (8.)  Sometimes  part  of  the  subject  is  omitted,  as 
in  Psa.  xxxvii,  30;  cii,  28;  Isa.  liii,  6.  (4.)  The  pred- 
icate is  sometimes  omitted  in  the  second  clause,  as  in 
Numb,  xxiv,  5;  Psa.  xxxiii,  12 ;  cxxiii,  6.  (5.)  Some- 
times part  only  of  the  predicate  is  omitted,  as  in  PSa.  Ivii, 
9 ;  ciii,  1 :  cxxix,  7.  (6.)  Words  are  added  in  one  mem- 
ber which  are  omitted  in  the  other,  as  in  Numb,  xxiii, 
18 ;  Psa.  cii,  29 ;  Dan.  xii.  3.  (7.)  Sometimes  two  prop- 
ositions will  occur,  treating  of  different  things,  but  re- 
ferring to  one  general  proposition,  as  in  Psa.  xciv,  9; 
cxxviii,  8;  Wisd.  iii,  16.  (8.)  Cases  occur,  in  which 
the  second  proposition  is  the  contrary  of  the  first,  as  in 
Prov.  XV,  8;  xiv,  1,  11.  (9.)  Entire  propositions  an- 
swer each  to  each,  although  the  subject  and  predicate 
are  not  the  same,  as  in  Psa.  li,  7 ;  cxix,  168 ;  Jer.  viii, 
22.  (10.)  Exergatia  is  found  with  three  members,  as 
in  Psa.  i,  1 ;  cxxx,  5 ;  Iii,  9.  These  canons  Schottgen 
applied  to  the  interpretetion  of  Scripture,  of  which  he 
gives  examples  in  the  remainder  of  that  and  the  fol- 
lowing DlsserUtion. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  achieved  by  his  pred- 
ecessors, there  can  be  no  question  that  the  delivery 
of  Lowth's  lectures  on  Hebrew  poetry,  and  the  subse- 
quent publication  of  his  translation  of  Isaiah,  formed 
an  sera  in  the  literature  of  the  subject  more  marked 
than  any  that  had  preceded  it.  Of  his  system  we  have 
already  given  (§  i)  a  somewhat  deteUed  account,  which 
we  here  slightly  expand;  for  whatever  may  have  been 
done  since  his  time,  and  whatever  modifications  of  his 
arrangement  may  have  been  introduced,  all  subsequent 
writers  have  confessed  their  obligations  to  the  two 
works  above  mentioned,  and  have  drawn  their  in- 
spiration from  them.  Starting  with  the  alphabetical 
poems  as  the  basis  of  his  investigation,  because  in  them 
the  verses  or  stenzas  were  more  dUtinctly  marked, 
Lowth  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  consist  of 
verses  properly  so  called, ''  of  verses  regulated  by  some 
observation  of  harmony  or  cadence;  of  measure,  num- 
bers, or  rhythm,"  and  that  this  harmony  does  not  arise 
from  rhyme,  but  from  what  he  denominates  parallelism. 
Parallelism  be  defines  to  be  the  correspondence  of  one 
verse  or  line  with  another,  and  divides  it  into  three 
classes — qmonymous,  antithetic,  and  synthetic 

(a.)  Parallel  lines  gynongmous  correspond  to  each 
other  by  expressing  the  same  sense  in  different  but 
equivalent  terms,  as  in  the  following  examples,  which 
are  only  two  of  the  many  given  by  Lowth : 
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**  OJehoTfth,  io-thy-atnogth  the-Une  shall-r^oioe ; 
And-in-thT-uWatloD  how  matly  Bhmll-h«-ezalt  1 
The-deslre  of-hlB-heart  t&oD-ha8t-g:rAiited  onto-him ; 
Aiid-the-request  of-hls-llps  tbon-hast-not  denied'* 

(Pso.  zjd,  1,  S). 

*'  For  tbe>moth  sball-coosame-them  llke-aFgannent : 
And-the«worm  staall-eat-them  like  wool: 
Bnt-my-righteotuneM  Bhnll-endare  for-ever ; 
And-my-salvation  to-tbe-age  of-^ges**  (Isa.  11,  T,  8). 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  examples  which  Lowth 
gives  that  the  parallel  lines  sometimes  consist  of  three 
or  more  synonymous  terms,  sometimes  of  two,  some- 
times only  of  one.  Sometimes  the  lines  consist  each 
of  a  double  member,  or  two  propositions,  as  Psa.  cxliv, 
5,  6 ;  Isa.  Ixv,  21,  22.  Parallels  are  formed  also  by  a 
repetition  of  part  of  the  first*  sentence  (Psa.  bcxvii,  1, 
11,  16;  Isa.  zxvi,  5,  6;  Hos.  vi,  4);  and  sometimes  a 
part  has  to  be  supplied  from  the  former  to  complete  the 
sentence  (2  Sam.  xxii,  41 ;  Job  xxvi,  5;  Isa.  xli,  28). 
Parallel  triplets  occur  in  Job  iii,  4,  6,  9 ;  Psa.  cxii,  10 ; 
Isa.  ix,  20 ;  Joel  iii,  13.  Examples  of  parallels  of  four 
lines,  in  which  two  distichs  form  one  stanza,  are  Psa. 
xxxvii,  1,  2;  Isa.  i,  8;  xlix,  4;  Amos  i,  2.  In  periods 
of  five  lines  the  odd  line  sometimes  comes  in  between 
two  distichs,  as  in  Job  viii,  5,  € ;  Isa.  xlvi,  7 ;  Hos.  xiv, 
9 ;  Joel  iii,  16 ;  or  after  two  distichs  closes  the  stanza, 
as  in  Isa.  xliv,  26.  Alternate  parallelism  in  stanzas  of 
four  lines  is  found  in  Psa.  ciii,  11, 12 ;  Isa.  xxx,  16 ;  but 
the  most  striking  examples  of  the  alternate  quatrain 
are  Deut.  xxxii,  25, 42,  the  first  line  forming  a  contin- 
uous sense  with  the  third,  and  the  second  with  the 
fourth  (comp.  Isa.  xxxiv,  6;  Gen.  xlix,  6).  In  Isa.  I, 
10  we  find  an  alternate  quatrain  followed  by  a  fifth 
line.  To  this  first  division  of  Lowth's  Jebb  objects  that 
the  name  tynontfmous  is  inappropriate,  for  the  second 
clause,  with  few  exceptions,  "  cUversiJus  the  preceding 
clause,  and  generally  so  as  to  rise  above  it,  forming  a 
sort  of  climax  in  the  sense."  This  peculiarity  was  rec- 
ognized by  Lowth  himself  in  hb  4th  Prtelection,  where 
he  says,  "  idem  iterant,  variant,  augent,**  thus  marking 
a  cumulative  force  in  this  kind  of  parallelism.  The 
same  was  observed  by  Apb.  Newcome  in  his  Preface 
to  Ezekiel,  where  examples  are  given  in  which  "  the 
following  clauses  so  diversify  the  preceding  ones  as  to 
rise  above  them"  (Isa.  xlii,  7 ;  xliii,  16 ;  Psa.  xcv,  2 ; 
civ,  1).  Jebb,  in  support  of  his  own  opinion,  appeals 
to  the  passages  quoteid  by  Lowth  (Psa.  xxi,  12;  cvii, 
38 ;  Isa.  Iv,  6,  7),  and  suggests  as  a  more  appropriate 
name  for  parallelism  of  this  kind,  cognate  paralkUam 
{Sacr,  Lit.  p.  38). 

(6.)  Lowth's  second  division  is  antithetic paralMum; 
when  two  lines  correspond  with  each  other  by  an  oppo- 
sition of  terms  and  sentiments ;  when  the  second  is  con- 
trasted with  the  first,  sometimes  in  expressions,  some- 
times in  sense  only,  so  that  the  degrees  of  antithesis  are 
various.     As  for  example : 

*' A  wise  son  rejoiceth  his  father; 

But  a  foolish  sou  is  the  grief  of  his  mother*' 

(Prov.  X,  1). 
"The  memory  of  the  Just  is  a  blessing; 

But  the  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rof*  (Prov.  x,  7). 

The  gnomic  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  abounds  with  illus- 
trations of  antithetic  parallelism.  Other  examples  are 
Psa.  XX,  7, 8 : 

"These  in  chariots,  and  those  in  hordes; 

But  we  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  our  God  will  be  strong. 
They  are  bowed  down,  and  fullen ; 
But  we  are  risen,  and  maintain  onrselvcs  firm." 

Comp.  also  Psa.  xxx,  5;  xxxvii,  10, 11 ;  Isa.  liv,  10 ;  ix, 
10.  On  these  two  kinds  of  paridlelism  Jebb  appropri- 
ately remarks:  **The  antithetic  paraUeUtm  serves  to 
mark  the  broad  distinctioos  between  truth  and  false- 
hood, and  good  and  evil:  the  cognate  paraiidism  dis- 
charges the  more  difficult  and  more  critical  function  of 
discriminating  between  different  degrees  of  truth  and 
good  on  the  one  hand,  of  falsehood  and  evil  on  the 
other"  {Sacr.  LiL  p.  39). 

(c)  Synthetic  or  constructive  paraUeUtmf  where  the 
parallel  **  consista  only  in  the  similar  form  of  constrao- 


Uon ;  in  which  word  does  not  answer  to  woid  and  sen- 
tenoe  to  sentence,  m  equivalent  or  opposite;  but  there 
is  a  correspondence  and  equality  between  different  prop- 
ositions, in  respect  of  the  shape  and  turn  of  the  whole 
sentence,  and  of  the  constructive  parts — such  as  noun 
answering  to  noun,  verb  to  verb,  member  to  member, 
negative  to  negative,  interrogative  to  interrogative." 
One  of  the  examples  of  constructive  parallels  given  by 
Lowth  is  Isa.  1, 5, 6 : 

*'  The  Lord  Jehovah  hath  opened  mine  ear, 
And  I  was  not  rebellions; 
Neither  did  I  withdraw  myself  backward-* 

I  gave  my  back  to  the  smiters, 

And  my  cheeks  to  them  that  plucked  off  the  hnir ; 

My  face  I  hid  not  from  shame  and  spitting.** 

Jebb  gives  as  an  illustration  Psa.  xix,  7-10 : 

**  The  law  of  Jehovah  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul. 
The  testimony  of  Jehovah  is  sure,  making  -wise  the 
simple,**  etc 

It  is  instructive,  as  showing  how  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, it  is  to  make  any  strict  classification  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  to  observe  that  this  very  passage  is  given  by 
Gesenius  as  an  example  of  synonymous  parallelism, 
while  De  Wette  calls  it  synthetic.  The  illustration  of 
synthetic  parallelism  quoted  by  Gesenius  is  Psa.  xxvii,  4 : 

"  One  thing  I  ask  from  Jehovah. 
It  will  I  seek  after— 
If y  dwelling  in  the  house  of  Jehovah  all  the  days  of 

my  life, 
To  behold  the  beauty  of  Jehovah, 
And  to  inquire  in  nls  temple. *' 

In  this  kind  of  parallelism,  as  Nordheimer  (GroM.  A  naL 
p.  87)  observes,  ^  an  idea  is  neither  repeated  nor  fol- 
lowed by  its  opposite,  but  is  kept  in  view  by  the  writer, 
while  he  proceeds  to  develop  and  enforce  his  meaning 
by  accessory  ideas  and  modifications." 

(d.)  To  the  three  kinds  of  parallelism  above  described 
Jebb  adds  a  fourth,  which  seems  rather  to  be  an  unneces- 
sary refinement  upon  than  distinct  from  the  others.  He 
denominates  it  introverted paralleUsniy  in  which  he  says, 
**  there  are  stanzas  so  constructed  that,  whatever  be 
the  number  of  lines,  the  first  line  shall  be  parallel  with 
the  last;  the  second  with  the  penultimate;  and  so 
throughout  in  an  order  that  looks  inward,  or,  to  borrow 
a  military  phrase,  from  flanks  to  centre"  {8acr,  Lit, 
p.  53).    Thus: 

*'  My  son,  If  thine  heart  be  wise, 
My  heart  also  shall  rejoice ; 
Yea,  my  reins  shall  rejoice 
When  thy  lips  speak  right  things** 

iProv.  xxiii,  15,  IC). 

"Unto  Thee  do  I  lia  up  mine  eyes,  O  Thou  that  dwcllest 
in  the  heaveus : 
Behold  as  the  eyes  of  servants  to  the  band  of  their 

masters; 
As  the  eyes  of  a  maiden  to  the  hands  of  her  mistress : 
Even  BO  look  our  eyes  to  Jehovah  onr  God,  until  he 
have  mercy  npon  us"  (Psa.  cxxiii,  1,  9). 

Upon  examining  these  and  the  other  examples  quoted 
by  bishop  Jebb  in  support  of  his  new  division,  to  which 
he  attaches  great  importance,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pe- 
culiarity consists  in  the  structure  of  the  stanza,  and  not 
in  the  nature  of  the  parallelism ;  and  any  one  who  reads 
Ewald's  elaborate  treatise  on  this  part  of  the  subject 
will  rise  from  the  reading  with  the  conviction  that  to 
attempt  to  classify  Hebrew  poetry  according  to  the 
character  of  the  stanzas  employed  will  be  labor  lost  and 
in  vain,  resulting  only  in  a  system  which  is  no  83ratem, 
and  in  rules  to  which  the  exceptions  are  more  numerous 
than  the  examples. 

A  few  words  may  now  be  added  with  respect  to  the 
classification  proposed  by  De  Wette,  in  which  more  re- 
gard was  bad  to  the  rhythm.  The  four  kinds  of  paral- 
lelism are :  1.  That  which  consists  in  an  equal  number 
of  words  in  each  member,  as  in  Gen.  iv,  23.  This  be 
calls  the  original  and  perfect  kind  of  parallelism  of 
members,  which  corresponds  with  metre  and  rhyme, 
without  being  identical  with  them  {Die  Psalmen,  Einl 
§  7).  Under  this  head  are  many  minor  divisions.  2. 
Unequal  parallelism,  in  which  the  number  of  words  in 
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the  memben  ii  not  the  aame.  This  again  it  divided  into 
—a.  The  Bimple,  mm  Pbs.  Ixyiii,  88.  &  The  oomporite, 
oooaisting  of  the  synonymons  (Job  x,  1 ;  Fml  zxxvi,  7), 
the  antithetic  (FMl  xy,  4),  and  the  synthetic  (zv,  5).  e. 
That  in  which  the  ample  member  is  disproportionately 
small  (xl,  10).  d.  Where  the  composite  member  grows 
up  into  three  or  more  sentences  (1, 8 ;  Ixr,  10).  e.  In- 
stead of  the  doee  parallelism  there  sometimes  occurs  a 
short  additional  clause,  as  in  Psa.  xziii,  8.  8.  Out  of 
the  parallelism,  which  is  unequal  in  oonseqnence  of  the 
composite  character  of  one  member,  another  is  devel- 
oped, so  that  both  members  are  composite  (xxxi,  11). 
This  kind  of  parallelism  again  admits  of  three  subdi- 
visions. 4.  Rhythmical  pazalleliun,  which  lies  merely 
in  the  external  form  of  the  diction.  Thus  in  Psa.  xix, 
11  there  is  nearly  an  equal  number  of  words : 

"Moreover  by  them  was  thy  servant  warned, 
In  keeping  of  them  there  is  great  reward." 

In  FiHL  XXX,  8  the  inequality  is  remarkable.  In  Psa. 
xiv,  7  is  found  a  double  and  a  single  member,  and  in 
Psa.  xxxi,  28  two  double  members.  De  Wette  also  held 
ttant  there  were  in  Hebrew  poetry  the  beginnings  of  a 
composite  rhythmical  structure  like  our  strophes.  Thus 
in  Psa.  xHi,  xliii,  a  refrain  marks  the  conclusion  of  a 
larger  rhythmical  period.  Something  similar  is  observ- 
able in  Psa.  cvii.  This  artificial  structure  appears  to 
belong  to  a  late  period  of  Hebrew  literature,  and  to  the 
same  period  may  probably  be  assigned  the  remarkable 
gradational  rhythm  which  appears  in  the  Songs  of  De- 
grees, e.  g.  Psa.  cxxL  It  must  be  observed  that  this 
gradational  rhythm  is  very  different  from  the  cumula- 
tive psrallelism  of  the  Song  of  Deborah,  which  is  of 
a  much  earlier  date,  and  bean  traces  of  less  effort  in 
the  composition.  Strophes  of  a  certain  kind  are  found 
in  the  alphabetical  pieces  in  which  several  Masoretic 
clanaea  belong  to  one  letter  (Psa.  ix,  x,  xxxvii,  cxix ; 
tMBL  ill) ;  but  the  nearest  approach  to  anything  like  a 
strophical  character  is  found  in  poems  which  are  divided 
into  smaller  portions  by  a  refrain,  and  have  the  initial 
or  final  vene  the  same  or  similar  (Psa.  xxxix,  xlii, 
xliii).  In  the  opinion  of  some  the  occurrence  of  the 
word  Selah  is  supposed  to  mark  the  divisions  of  the 
strophes. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the 
essay  of  KOster  {TheoL  Stud,  und  Krit.  1881,  p.  40-114) 
on  the  strophes,  or  the  parallelum  of  verses  in  He- 
brew poetry,  in  which  he  endeavors  to  show  that  the 
verses  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  symmetry  as  the 
verse-members,  and  that  consequently  Hebrew  poetry 
is  essentially  strophical  in  character.  Ewald's  treatise 
requires  more  careful  consideration ;  but  it  must  be  read 
itself,  and  a  slight  sketoh  only  can  here  be  given. 
Briefly  thus:  Verses  are  divided  into  verse-members  in 
which  the  number  of  syllables  is  less  restricted,  as  there 
is  no  syllable  metre.  A  verse-memb^  generally  con- 
tains from  seven  to  eight  syllables.  Two  members,  the 
rise  and  fall,  are  the  fundamental  constituents.  Thus 
(Jndg.  V,  8) : 


«f 


Hear,  ye  kings !  give  ear,  ye  princes ! 
I  to  Jehovah,  I  will  eing.*' 


To  this  all  other  modifications  must  be  capable  of  being 
reduced.  The  variations  which  may  take  place  may  be 
either  amplifications  or  continuations  of  the  rhythm,  or 
compositions  in  which  a  complete  rhythm  is  made  the 
half  of  a  new  compound,  or  we  may  have  a  diminution 
or  enfeeblement  of  the  original.  To  the  two  members 
correspond  two  thoughts  which  constitute  the  life  of 
the  verse,  and  each  of  these  again  may  distribute  itself. 
Gradations  of  symmetry  are  formed,  1.  By  the  echo  of 
the  whole  aentenoe,  where  the  same  sense  which  is 
given  in  the  first  member  rises  again  in  the  second,  in 
Older  to  exhaust  itself  mote  thoroughly  (Gen.  iv,  28 ; 
Prov.  i,  8).  An  important  word  of  the  first  member  of- 
ten reserves  its  force  for  the  second,  as  in  Psa.  xx,  8 ;  and 
sometimes  in  the  second  member  a  principal  part  of  the 
sense  of  the  firrt  is  farther  developed,  as  Psa.  adix,  5  [6]. 


2.  When  the  thought  trails  through  two  members  of  a 
verK,  as  in  Psa.  ex,  5,  it  gives  rise  to  a  less  animated 
rhjTthm  (comp.  also  cxli,  10).  8.  Two  sentences  may 
be  bronght  together  as  protasis  and  apodoais,  or  simply 
to  form  one  complex  thought;  the  external  harm<my 
may  be  dispensed  with,  but  the  harmony  of  thought  re- 
mains. This  may  be  called  the  intermediate  rhythm. 
The  forms  of  structure  assumed  by  the  verse  are  many. 
(1.)  There  is  the  single  member,  which  occurs  at  the 
commencement  of  a  teries  in  Psa.  xviii,  2 ;  xxiii,  1 ;  at 
the  end  of  a  series  in  £xod.  xv,  18 ;  Psa.  xcii,  9 ;  and  in 
the  middle,  after  a  short  pause,  in  Psa.  xx  ix,  7.  (2.)  The 
bimembral  verse  is  most  frequently  found,  oonsbting  of 
two  members  of  nearly  equal  weight.  (8.)  Verses  of 
more  than  two  members  are  formed  either  by  increasing 
the  number  of  members  from  two  to  three,  so  that  the 
complete  fall  may  be  reserved  for  the  third,  all  three 
possessing  the  same  power;  or  by  combining  four  mem- 
bers two  and  two,  as  in  Psa.  xviii,  7 ;  xxviii,  1. 

The  varieties  of  this  structure  of  verse  are  too  nu- 
merous to  be  recounted,  and  the  laws  of  rhythm  in 
Hebrew  poetry  are  so  free  that  of  necessity  the  va- 
rieties of  verse -structure  must  be  manifold.  The 
gnomic  or  sententious  rhythm,  Ewald  remarks,  is  the 
one  which  is  perfectly  symmetrical.  Two  members  of 
seven  or  eight  syllables,  corresponding  to  each  other  as 
rise  and  fall,  contein  a  thesis  and  antithesis,  a  subject 
and  its  image.  This  is  the  constant  form  of  genuine 
gnomic  sentences  of  the  best  period.  Those  of  a  later 
date  have  many  members  or  trail  themselves  through 
many  verses.  The  animation  of  the  lyrical  rhythm 
makes  it  break  through  all  such  restraints,  and  leads  to 
an  amplification  or  reduplication  of  the  normal  form ; 
or  the  passionate  rapidity  of  the  thoughts  may  disturb 
the  simple  concord  of  the  members,  so  that  the  unequal 
structure  of  verse  intipdes  with  all  its  varieties.  To 
show  how  imposnble  it  is  to  attempt  a  classification 
of  verse  uttered  under  such  cireumstances,  it  will  be 
only  necessary  to  quote  Ewald's  own  words:  *'A11 
these  varieties  of  rhythm,  however,  exert  a  perfectly 
free  influence  upon  every  lyrical  song,  just  according  as 
it  suits  the  mood  of  the  moment  to  vary  the  simple 
rhythm.  The  most  beautiful  songs  of  the  flourishing 
period  of  poetry  allow,  in  fact,  the  verse  of  many  mem- 
bers to  predominate  whenever  the  diction  rises  with 
any  sublimity;  nevertheless,  the  standard  rhythm  still 
returns  in  each  when  the  diction  flags,  and  the  different 
kinds  of  the  more  complex  rhythm  are  employed  with 
equal  freedom  and  ease  of  variation,  just  as  they  sev- 
erally accord  with  the  fluctuating  hues  of  the  mood  of 
emotion  and  of  the  sense  of  the  diction.  The  late 
alphabetical  songs  are  the  first  in  which  the  fixed 
choice  of  a  particular  versification — a  choice,  too,  made 
with  designed  art — establishes  itself  firmly,  and  main- 
tains itself  symmetrically  throughout  all  the  verses" 
(DUhter  d,  A  Iten  Bundes,  i,  88 ;  transl.  in  Kitto's  Journal^ 
i,  818).  It  may,  however,  be  generally  observed  that 
the  older  rhythms  are  the  most  animated,  as  if  accom- 
panied by  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  singer  (Numb,  xxi ; 
Exod.  XV ;  Jttdg.  v),  and  that  in  the  time  of  David  the 
rhythm  had  attained  its  most  perfect  development 
By  the  end  of  the  8th  centur}*^  fi.C.  the  decay  of  versi- 
fication begins,  and  to  this  period  belong  the  artificial 
forms  of  verse. 

It  remains  now  only  to  notice  the  rules  of  Hebrew 
poetry  as  laid  down  by  the  Jewish  grammarians,  to 
which  reference  was  made  in  remarking  upon  the  sys- 
tem of  R.  Azariah.  They  have  the  merit  of  being  ex- 
tremely simple,  and  are  to  be  found  at  length,  illustrated 
by  many  examples,  in  Mason  and  Bemanl's  Htb,  Gram, 
(voL  ii.  No.  67),  and  accompanied  by  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  modem  Hebrew  versification.  The  rules  are 
briefly  these :  1.  That  a  sentence  may  be  divided  into 
members,  some  of  which  contain  ftoo,  Mree,  or  even^ur 
words,  and  are  accordingly  termed  binary^  ternary ^  and 
quaternary  members  respectively.  2.  The  sentences 
are  composed  either  of  Unary,  temaryj  or  puxtemary 
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members  entirety,  or  of  these  diiferent  members  inter- 
mixed. 8.  That  in  two  consecutive  membeiB  it  is  an 
elegance  to  express  the  same  idea  in  different  words. 
4.  That  a  word  expressed  in  either  of  these  parallel 
members  is  often  not  expressed  in  the  alternate  mem- 
ber. 6.  That  a  word  vrithout  an  accent,  being  joined 
to  another  word  by  Makkeph,  is  generaUy  (though  not 
always)  reckoned  with  that  second  word  as  one.  It 
will  be  seen  that  these  rules  are  essentially  the  same 
with  those  of  Lowth,  De  Wette,  and  other  writers  on 
parallelism,  and  from  their  simplicity  are  less  open  to 
objection  than  any  others  that  have  been  given. 

In  conclusion,  after  reviewing  the  various  theories 
which  have  been  framed  with  regard  to  the  stroctura 
of  Hebrew  poetry,  it  must  be  confessed  that  beyond  the 
discovery  of  very  broad  general  laws,  little  has  been 
done  towards  elaborating  a  satisfactory  system.  Prob- 
ably this  want  of  success  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  system  to  discover,  and  that  Hebrew  poetry,  while 
possessed  in  the  highest  degree  of  all  sweetness  and  va- 
riety of  rhythm  and  melody,  is  not  fettered  by  laws  of 
versification  as  we  understand  the  term.  Some  advance 
towards  an  elucidation  of  the  metrical  structure  of  the 
poetical  hooks,  and  especially  in  their  strophic  arrange- 
ment, has  been  made  by  Delituch  in  his  Commeniaries ; 
but  the  whole  subject  admits  of  a  mora  careful  and  mi- 
nute adjustment  of  the  clauses  and  phrases  than  has 
yet  been  achieved. 

Modem  Hebrew  poetry,  although  tolerably  copious, 
is  altogether  cast  in  the  mould  of  the  poems  of  the  sev- 
eral European  nations  among  whom  the  Jews  are  scat- 
tered, and  is  therefore  stiffly  artificial,  generally  with 
rhyme,  etc  It  is  of  little  value  theologically.  A  very 
fair  collection  of  specimens  may  be  seen  in  Martinet's 
Hebrmtche  Chrutomathie  (Bamberg,  1887). 

y.  IMeratttre, — England  has  the  credit  of  opening  a 
new  path  in  this  branch  by  the  above-noticed  publica- 
tion of  bishop  Lowth's  elegant  and  learned  PraUcUonet 
de  Sacra  Poeri  Ilebneorum  (Oxon.  1763,  which  may  be 
found  also  in  Ugolini  Thetaur.  vol.  xxxi;  the  editions 
having  Michaelis's  Notte  et  Epimetra  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred; that  of  Oxon.  1810,  is  good:  the  work  was 
translated  into  Englbh  by  Gregory).  On  the  didactic 
poetry  of  the  Hebrews  the  reader  may  consult  Umbreit, 
SprUche  Sal.  EinleUung ;  Rhode,  Dt  Vet.  Poetar,  Sapi' 
entia  Gnonu  Hebraor,  imp,  et  Gracor.  (Havn.  1800); 
Unger,  De  Pardbolar,  Jesu  naiura,  etc.  (Leipz.  1828). 
Le  Clerc,  in  his  Biblioth.  Univert.  ix,  226  sq.,  has  given 
what  is  worth  attention;  see  also  Nitt.  ahrigie  de  la 
Poitie  ehez  les  Hibr.  in  the  **  History  of  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions,"  xxiii,  92  sq.  But  the  work  which  has, 
next  to  that  of  Lowth,  exerted  the  greatest  influence, 
is  a  posthumous  and  unfinished  piece  of  the  celebrated 
Herder,  who  has  treated  the  subject  with  extraordinary 
eloquence  and  learning,  Vom  GeUt  der  Ebraitehen  Po^ 
eeie  (1782,  to  be  found  in  his  collected  writings;  also 
Tubing.  1805;  and  Carlsruhe,  1826);  see  also  GUgler, 
Die  Heilhaut  der  Htbrder  (Landshut,  1814) ;  and  Gut- 
tenstein.  Die  poet.  Literat.  d.  alten  Israelii,  (Mannh. 
1886).  The  subject  of  metre  has  been  skilfully  handled 
by  fiellermann,  Versuch  Uber  d.  Metrik  der  HdnrSer 
(Berl.  1818).  Much  useful  information  may  be  found 
in  De  Wette's  Einieitungin  d.  A ,  Test,  (ibid.  1840;  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Theodore  Parker,  Boston,  1848). 
In  WeUbeloved*s  Bible  translations  of  the  poetical  por- 
tions may  be  found,  in  which  regard  is  paid  to  rhythm 
and  poetical  form ;  a  very  valuable  guide  in  Hebrew 
poetry,  both  for  form  and  substance,  may  be  found  in 
Noyes's  Translation  of  Job  (Cambridge,  1827) ;  of  the 
Psalms  (Boston,  1881);  and  of  the  Prophets  (ibid. 
1883) ;  but  the  best,  fullest,  and  most  satisfactory  work 
on  the  subject  is  by  Ewald,  Die  poet,  BUcker  des  Alien 
Bundes  (GbUingen,  1885-9, 4  vols.  8vo).  See  also  Cri- 
tiea  Bitkea,  i,  111  sq.;  Carpxov,  Tntrod,  ad  Libr,  Can, 
Bibl,  pL  ii,  c.  i ;  Schramm,  De  Poesi  Hebraor,  (Helmst. 
1728) ;  Jebb,  Sacred  Literature;  SaalschUts,  Von  der 
Form  der  Hebr,  Poesie  (Konigsbeig,  1825,  which  con- 


tains the  most  complete  aocoimt  of  all  the  various  the- 
ories) ;  Nicolas,  Forme  de  la  PoUie  HsbrtOgve  (Paris, 
1888) ;  Sarehi,  HA.  Poetry,  Ancient  and  Modem  (Lond. 
1824) ;  Wenrich,  De  Poetim  Beb.  et  A  rab,  indole  (Leipz. 
1848);  Meier,  Gesck,  der  poet.  National  •'Lileratur  der 
Hebrwkr  (Leipz.  1868);  the  oommentaries  of  De  Wette, 
Delitzsch,  and  Hupfeld  on  the  Psalms;  and  the  works 
enumerated  in  Danz,  UntverKd-TkeoL  Wdrterbncky  p. 
215  sq.;  in  Darling,  Cydopesdia  BvbUographia  (Holy 
Scriptures),  coL  28  sq.;  and  in  Schaff*s  essay  on  the 
Poetical  Books  of  the  0,  7%  prefixed  to  the  Am.  ed.  of 
Lange*s  Commentary  on  Job,  p.  vii. 

POETRY,  Hkbrew  (Pott-BiUical).  In  speaking  of 
post-Biblical  poetry,  we  mean  those  poetical  productions 
which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  so-called  Sopherite 
Age,  L  e.  from  about  B.C.  600  to  A.D.  70.  Productions 
written  after  this  period  are  properly  designated  by  the 
name  Neo-IIebraie  Poetry, 

The  divine  service  of  the  second  Temple,  under  Ezra 
and  his  successors,  was  mainly  a  restoration,  rather  than 
a  new  institute ;  but  the  inspired  material  for  liturgy  was 
now  mora  copious.  The  Psalms,  several  of  which,  like 
the  melodious  swan-song  of  a  departing  inspiration,  were 
vnritten  in  the  Ezra-Nehemiah  time,  formed  of  them- 
selves a  primary  element.  So,  at  the  Feast  of  Taberna- 
cles, the  Asaphites  chanted  the  Confaemini  of  the  118th 
Psalm  (Ezra  iii,  10,  11;  oomp.  Neh.  xii,  24;  I  Chron. 
xxvi,  1).  The  titles  given  to  some  Psalms  by  the  men 
of  the  Great  Synagogue  indicate  a  stated  use  of  them  at 
certain  periods  of  week-day  and  Sabbath  worship  (comp. 
Mishna,  Taamid,  ad  fin. ;  Sopherim,  sect.  18 ;  and  the 
inscriptions  for  the  Pbalms  in  the  Septuag^nt,  evidently 
rendered  from  Hebrew  ones).  Thus  Psa.  xxiv  is  called 
yf^aXpbc  •  •  •  r^C  fuas  aafifidrov ;  xlviii,  ^evrsp^  oa^ 
j^arov\  xciv, rrrpali  aafifidrov ;  xxix, Uo^iov an^y^c; 
xxxviii,  frtpi  ttafifidrcv\  cxi-cxix,  'AXXiyXovVo.  The 
"fifteen  Songs  of  Degrees"  (mircH   '^n*'©,  Chald. 

xtiinnn  -paioia  is  "icxnxn  xii©,  l  e.  «the 

hymn  which  was  said  upon  the  steps  of  the  abyss")  were 
evidently  liturgical,  and  probably  derive  their  name 
from  the  fifteen  semicircular  steps  at  the  Nicanor  gate 
of  the  great  court  of  the  Temple,  on  which  the  Levites 
stood  while  singing  them.  So  the  Mishna  {Sucoahy 
V,  4) :  **  On  the  fifteen  steps  which  led  into  the  women's 
court,  corresponding  with  the  fifteen  songs  of  degrees, 
stood  the  Levites  with  their  instruments  of  music,  and 
sang."  Besides,  the  Great  Uallel  (q.  v.)  and  certain 
verses  of  Psalms  were  also  used,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
treatise  Succak,  iv,  6. 

The  poetry  of  this  period  is  preserved  in  four  forms : 
of  Tephillahf  Berakahy  Shir,  and  Mashal, 

I.  The  TephiUah,  or  Prayer, — Of  this  form  we  have 
the  four  collects  offered  by  the  high-priest  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement  (q.  v.),  as  preserved  in  the  Jerusalem  Gema- 
ra  and  Midrash  Jelamdenu,  and  which  run  thus :  1.  For 
Himself  and  his  Family:  **Lord,  I  have  committed  in- 
iquity, I  have  transgressed,  I  have  sinned,  I  and  my 
house.  Pardon,  O  Lord,  the  iniquities  and  transgre»* 
sions  and  the  sins  which  I  have  committed  and  sinned 
before  thee,  I  and  my  house,  as  it  is  written  in  the  law 
of  Moses,  thy  servant :  for  on  that  day  will  he  atone  for 
you  to  make  you  clean,  from  all  your  transgressions  shall 
ye  before  Jehovah  be  cleansed"  (^Yomahj  iii,  7).  2.  For 
Himself  and  the  Priesthood:  **  Lord,  I  have  committed 
hiiquity,  I  have  transgressed,  I  have  sinned,  I  and  my 
house,  and  the  sons  of  Aaron,  thy  consecrated  people. 
I  beseech  thee,  Lord,  to  pardon  the  iniquities,  trans- 
gressions, and  sins  which  I  and  my  house,  and  the  sons 
of  Aaron,  thy  consecrated  people,  have  perversely  com- 
mitted, as  it  is  written  in  the  law  of  S^oees,  thy  servant : 
for  on  that  day,"  etc  (ibid:  iv,  2).  8.  For  the  People  at 
large:  '*Lord,  thy  people,  the  house  of  Israel,  have  done 
perversely;  they  have  transgressed,  they  have  sinned 
before  thee.  I  beseech  of  the  Lord  to  pardon  the  in- 
iquities, transgressions,  and  sins  which  thy  people,  the 
house  of  Israel,  have  perversely  committed,  and  by  which 
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they  hATtt  noned  and  tnoflgreaBed;  as  it  it  written  in 
the  law  of  Mosea,  thy  servant:  for  on  that  day,"  etc 
4.  When  he  came  ovifrom  the  Hdtf  of  Holies  i  "  May  it 
pkaae  thee,  O  Lord  our  God,  and  the  God  of  our  fathers, 
that  neither  this  day  nor  during  this  year  any  captiv- 
ity come  upon  us;  yet  if  captivity  befall  us  this  day  or 
this  year,  let  it  be  to  a  place  where  the  law  is  culti- 
vated. May  it  please  thee,  O  Lord  our  God,  and  the 
God  of  OUT  fathers,  that  no  want  come  upon  us  either 
this  day  or  this  year;  but  if  want  visit  us  this  day  or 
this  year,  let  it  be  due  to  the  liberality  of  our  charitable 
deeds.  May  it  please  thee,  O  Lord  our  Grod,  and  the 
God  of  our  fathers,  that  this  year  may  become  a  year 
of  cheapness,  of  fulness,  of  intercourse,  and  of  trade :  a 
year  with  abundance  of  rain,  of  sunshine,  and  of  dew : 
one  in  which  thy  people  Israel  shall  not  require  assist- 
ance one  from  another.  And  listen  not  to  the  prayers 
of  those  who  go  forth  on  a  journey.  And  as  to  thy 
people  Israel,  may  no  enemy  exalt  himself  against 
them.  May  it  please  thee,  O  Lord  our  God,  and  the 
God  of  our  fathers,  that  the  houses  of  the  men  of  Saron 
may  not  become  their  graves.*' 

IL  The  Berakahf  or  Benedictunu— The  benedictory 
adoration  of  the  name  and  dominion  of  God  is  a  most 
proper  and  all-pervading  element  in  the  Hebrew  litur- 
gy. Many  of  their  prayers  begin  and  end  with  it.  The 
berakaht  at  the  close  of  the  several  books  of  the  Psalms 
(Pta.xli,  18;  IjExii,  18;  Ixxxix,  58;  cvi,48)  were  prob- 
ably added  by  Ezra,  or  the  prophetical  men  of  his  time, 
on  the  final  arrangement  of  the  canonical  Psalter  (oomp. 
on  these  doxologies  Griitz,  in  MonatuchriftJUr  d.  Ju- 
denthuiHt  1872,  xxi,  481  sq.).  Those  which  accompany 
the  prayers  of  the  Shemoneh  Esrthy  or  eighteen  benedic- 
tions [comp.  the  art.  LiTunor],  are  believed  to  be  of 
the  same  period.  Thus  Maimonides :  **  These  benedic- 
tions were  appointed  by  Ezra  the  topheVf  and  the  heth- 
dm;  and  no  man  hath  power  to  diminish  from  or  add  to 
them"  (HUchoth  Keriath  Shema,  i,  7 ;  and  Hilch.  TfJUa, 
i,  11).  ^*In  the  innumerable  instances  where^  in  the 
Mishna  and  Aboda,  this  form  occurs,  in  which  the  ever- 
lasting name  is  hallowed,  and  the  truth  of  the  divine 
dominion  is  reverently  confessed,  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  pious  desire  of  the  institutors  of  the  synagogue 
ritual  that  supplication,  with  prayer  and  thanksgiving, 
should  give  a  spirit  and  tone  to  the  entire  life  of  the 
people.  Indeed,  almost  all  the  affairs  of  Hebrew  life 
have  the  prescription  of  their  appropriate  benedictions" 
(comp.  Berachothj  ch.  vi-ix;  JRosh  hO'Shanahf  iv,  5; 
Tttanith,  ii,  2,  etc.). 

IIL  The  Shw-f  or  Song,  ChcuU  (from  shevar,  *^^'6y 
Sansc  awar,  wwara^  **  a  song  ;**  the  Arab,  tabanx,  L  q. 
iotara,  whence  zubarj  like  the  Hebrew  miztnor,  of  the 
same  import),  is  a  metrical  composition,  designed  for 
chanting,  and  consisting  generally  of  the  strophe,  anti- 
strophe,  and  epode.  We  have  a  fine  Biblical  model  in 
the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Exodus,  on  which  see  Kennicott 
and  Lowth.  Apart  from  the  divine  poetry  of  the  Scrip- 
tares,  there  are  but  scanty  remuns  of  Hebrew  songs  of 
a  date  prior  to  the  destmctton  of  Jerusalem.  In  the 
Mishna  and  Gemara  we  come  upon  a  few  reroiniMences 
of  them,  as  in  the  treatise  Succah,  foL  58,  col.  1,  where, 
in  connection  with  the  solemnities  of  the  Feast  of  Tab- 
emades,  we  find  the  following  chant : 

TUK  nocrs  anp  tbx  xbm  or  xkhowm. 
"O  happy  yoath,  devoted  sage. 


Who  wllfnot  put  to  shame  oar  age ! 

TUB  FXMtTZKTS. 

"  O  happy,  also.  Is  our  age. 
Which  now  atones  for  youth,  not  sage  I 

OHOXUS. 

**0  happy  be  on  whom  no  guilt  doth  rest, 
And  ne  who  slnnM  with  pardon  shall  be  blest" 

These  songs  were  aooompanied  by  the  musical  instru- 
ments of  the  Levites,  who  stood  on  the  fifteen  steps 
which  kd  to  the  ooort  of  the  women.  Here  is  another, 
•  sort  of  oonfcasiaii  made  by  the  Levitea  at  the  same 


feast.  **  When  the  Levites,"  says  the  Mishna, "  reached 
the  gate  that  leads  out  to  the  east,  they  turned  west- 
ward, their  faces  being  towards  the  Temple,  and  em- 
ployed these  words: 

**Oar  fathers,  here  established  by  thy  grace, 
Had  tum'd  their  backs  upon  thy  holy  place. 
And  to  the  rising  sun  they  set  their  face ; 
But  we  will  turn  to  thee,  Jehovah  God, 
Our  eyes  are  set  on  thee,  Jehovah  Goo.'* 

Another  fragment  of  a  song  has  been  preserved  in  the 
Mishna  {TacmUhf  ad  fin.),  and  was  sung  on  the  15th 
day  of  Ab,  when  the  collection  of  wood  required  in  the 
sanctuary  was  finished.  Then  the  maidens  all  went 
forth,  arrayed  in  white  garments  specially  lent  them, 
that  so  rich  and  poor  might  be  on  an  equality,  into  the 
vineyards  around  Jerusalem,  where  they  danced  and 
sung: 

**Aroimd  in  circle  gay  the  Hebrew  maidens  see, 
From  them  the  nappy  youth  their  partnen  choose ; 
Remember  beauty  soon  Its  charms  must  lose, 
And  seek  to  win  a  maid  of  fair  degree. 

^When  fading  grace  and  beauty  low  are  laid, 
Tet  her  who  fears  the  Lord  shall  praise  await : 
God  blessed  her  handiwork,  and,  In  the  gate, 

'Her  works  have  followed  her,*  it  shall  be  said.'* 

IV.  The  MashaL — This  word,  according  to  its  San- 
scrito-Sbemitic  root,  denotes  comparison  or  resemblance. 
"  In  the  older  Hebrew  writings  the  word  is  applied  to 
prophecy,  to  doctrine,  to  history  in  the  loftier  st^le,  and 
to  instruction  given  in  a  kind  of  poetic  form,  sometimes 
with  the  accompaniment  of  the  harp  or  other  music ; 
because,  in  these  various  manners  of  instruction,  mate- 
rial things  are  employed  in  the  way  of  parallel  or  com- 
parison, to  illustrate  those  which  are  supersensible  or 
spirituaL  Hence  tnashal  became  a  general  name  for  all 
poetry  which  relates  to  the  ordinary  or  every-day  econ- 
omy of  life,  with  a  still  more  specific  application  to  a 
distinct  epigrammatic  saying,  proverb,  maxim,  or  re- 
flection, carrying  in  itself  some  important  principle  or 
rule  of  conduct.  The  mashal,  then,  may  be  said  to  con- 
sist commonly  of  two  elements :  the  thesis,  principal 
fact  or  lesson,  and  the  type,  emblem,  or  allusion  by 
which  it  is  explained  or  enforced.  The  latter  may  be 
one  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  or  an  imaginary  trans- 
action in  common  life  (parable) ;  or  an  emblematic 
group  of  human  agents  {apohffue) ;  or  of  agents  non- 
human,  with  an  understood  designation  {fable).  Some- 
times the  mathal  takes  a  mathematical  cast ;  and  the 
doctrine  or  principle  is  laid  down  after  a  certain  arith- 
metical proportion  or  canon,  midah  (Prov.  vi,  16 ;  xxx, 
15, 18,  21 ;  Ecclus.  xxiii,  16;  xxv,  1,  8,  9;  xxvi,  5,  25 ; 
1, 27,  28).  When  there  is  no  image  or  allusion  of  these 
kinds  used,  the  mashal  becomes  sometimes  an  acute, 
recondite,  yet  generally  pleasant  assertion  or  problem — 
ffryphoSf  the  'riddle,'  or  'enigma;'  in  Hebrew,  chidah, 
tVV^T%  (Judg.  xiv,  12);  and  sometimes  an  axiom  or 
oracle  of  practical  wisdom — massa,  M^Q,  a  'burden,'  a 

weighty  saying,  from  masa,  'to  bear;'  and  when  con- 
veyed in  a  brilliant,  sparkling  style  of  speaking  it  be- 
comes melitsah,  hSt'^bs,  the  pleasant  witticism  or  the 
pungent  reproof.  The  remaining  form  of  the  mashal  is 
the  motto  (apophtheg^m),  where  some  moral  is  senten- 
tiously  expressed  without  a  simile,  and  generally  with- 
out the  parallelism,  aa  we  see  in  the  mottoes  of  the 
Hebrew  sages  in  the  book  A  both/*  Of  such  mottoes,  we 
mention  the  following  of  HiUel : 

"The  more  flesh,  the  more  worms; 
The  more  riches,  the  more  care ; 
The  more  wives,  the  more  witchcraft,"  etc ; 
or: 

**  Because  thou  madest  float. 
They  made  thee  float : 
In  turn,  who  made  thee  float 
Shall  also  float'*— 

this  havhig  reference  to  a  skull  floating  on  the  water; 
or: 

*'Each  one  who  seeks  a  name. 
Shall  only  lose  hia  Cune; 
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Wbo  adds  not  to  his  lore. 
Shall  lose  it  more  and  more ; 
Each  one  deserves  to  perish 
Who  stad7  does  not  cnerleh ; 
That  man  shall  surely  fade 

Who  with  his  crown  (i.  e.  of  learning  or  merit)  does 
trade." 

A  valuable  relic  of  methalim  is  preserved  in  a  book 
known  among  us  as  The  Wisdom  ofJetus  the  Son  of 
Sirachf  from  which  we  will  quote  a  few  sentences: 
**  Honor  the  physician  before  you  require  his  aid" 
(xxxviii)  1).  **  Three  things  are  contrary  to  all  reason : 
a  proud  beggar;  a  rich  man  who  denies  it  (lives  and 
acts  as  if  he  were  poor);  and  an  old  man  who  commits 
adultery"  (xxv,  3,  4).  "A  good  wife  is  a  good  gift; 
such  is  granted  to  him  who  fears  the  Lord.  A  bad  wife 
is  a  leprosy  to  her  husband ;  let  him  divorce  her,  and  he 
will  be  cured  of  his  leprosy"  (ch.  xxvi).  "  Before  you 
vow,  consider  the  vow"  (zxviii,  28).    See  Parable. 

The  non-Palestinian  poetry  of  this  time  we  pass  over, 
it  being  written  in  Greek.  See  Delitzsch,  Zur  Getchiehte 
der  jiiduchtn  PoeaU^  p.  17-29,  177  sq. ;  Etheridge,  /»- 
irodbtcUon  to  Hebrew  Literature^  p.  92  sq. ;  Steinschnei- 
der,  Jewish  Literature,  p.  85  sq.;  Edersheim,  Hi»tory 
of  the  Jewish  Nation,  p.  349  sq.,  559  sq. ;  id.  The  Temple, 
its  MinUtry  and  Services  as  they  were  in  the  Time  of 
Jesus  Christ,  p.  246  sq.,  270  sq.,  266  sq.     (B.  P.) 

POETRY,  CnBisTiAK.  See  Htmxoloot;  Psal- 
mody. 

Poggio,  Bhacciounz  Giovanni  -  Fkancksoo^  a 
celebrated  Italian  humanist,  who  contributed  richly  to 
the  revival  of  classical  studies  in  the  period  of  the  Ital- 
ian Renaissance,  and  did  much  to  encourage  scholaiv 
ship  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  bom  at  Terranuova, 
near  Florence,  in  1880.  He  was  the  grandson  of  a 
notary,  and  studied  the  Latin  language  under  the  di- 
rection of  Giovanni  di  Ravenna,  the  Greek  under  Eman- 
uel Chrysoloras,  and  applied  himself  also  to  the  Hebrew, 
a  fact  which  confutes  the  opinion  of  Huetius  and  others, 
who  have  said  that  this  language  was  not  cultivated 
in  Italy  till  after  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  After 
the  completion  of  his  education  he  went  to  Rome,  and 
was  for  some  time  a  copyist,  and  finally  entered  the 
service  of  the  cardinal  di  Bari.  In  1418  Poggio  was 
appointed  apostolic  secretary,  a  poorly  paid  charge, 
which  he  occupied  forty  years.  Thus  he  spent  a  hirge 
part  of  his  life  in  brilliant  snrroiudings.  Eight  popes 
bequeathed  him  to  one  another,  as  if  he  had  belonged 
to  the  chattels  of  St.  Peter.  The  life  which  he  led  in 
the  office  he  held  was  favorable  to  study,  and  he  de- 
voted much  of  it  to  inquiries  into  antiquity.  His  great 
title  to  the  esteem  of  posterity  is  the  seal  he  di^Uyed 
in  the  search  for  the  monuments  of  Roman  literature. 
He  made  his  most  important  discoveries  during  a  pro- 
tracted stay  in  Switzerland,  whither  he  repaired  in  1414 
to  attend  the  Council  of  Constance.  He  visited  the 
library  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall,  which  he  found  in 
a  kind  of  dungeon.  Here  he  discovered  a  copy,  almost 
complete,  of  Quintilian's  Tnstituiiones  Oratoria,  of  which 
fragments  only  were  known  at  the  time ;  four  books  of 
the  A  rgonautica  of  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  the  Comment 
taries  of  Asoonius  Pedianiis.  Afterwards  he  found,  in 
divers  places,  the  History  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  and 
Frontinns's  Treatise  on  A  queducts.  The  searches  which 
he  caused  to  be  made  in  the  monasteries  of  France  and 
Germany  brought  to  light  the  works  of  Manilius,  of 
Yitruvius,  of  Columella,  of  Priscianus,  of  Nonius  Mar- 
cellus,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  poems  of  Lucretius 
and  Silius  Italicus,  eight  orations  of  Cicero,  twelve  com- 
edies of  Plautus,  etc. 

The  freedom  with  which  Poggio  criticised  several 
acts  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  especially  in  the  affair 
of  Jerome  of  Prague,  was  punished  with  a  short  dis- 
grace, during  which  he  visited  England.  Beaufort, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  received  him  with  distinction. 
But  as  little  effect  followed  the  brilliant  promises  of  the 
prelate,  and  as  the  English  libraries  offered  no  tempta- 


tions to  a  man  of  Poggio's  propentitiea,  he  left  a  coon* 
try  the  inhabitants  St  which  he  describes  as  plunged 
in  the  grossest  sensoality,  and  returned  to  Rome  at 
the  close  of  1420.  He  was  reinstated  into  his  former 
charge.  The  calm  which  the  pontifical  court  enjoyed 
for  some  years  gave  him  full  leisure  to  correspond  with 
his  friends  Niccoli,  Leonardo  d'Arezzo.  Traversari,  etc, 
and  to  write  several  dialogues  and  philosophical  trea- 
tises, in  which  he  exposes  without  mercy  the  failings 
of  monks  and  priests,  which  Poggio  was  most  compe- 
tent to  describe,  as  he  had  himself  at  the  time  three 
sons  by  a  mistress,  though  he  was  an  ecclesiastic  His 
own  course  he  excuses  in  the  following  pleasantry,  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  cardinal  Julian  of  Sl  Angelo :  ^  You 
say  that  I  have  sons,  which  b  not  lawful  for  a  cleric; 
and  without  a  wife,  whidi  does  not  become  a  laic.  I 
may  answer  that  I  have  sons,  which  is  fitting  for  laics; 
and  without  a  wife,  which  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  has  been  the  custom  of  clerics :  but  I  will  not 
defend  my  failings  by  any  excuse." 

When,  after  the  accession  of  Eugenins  IV,  in  1484,  a 
sedition  compelled  the  pope  to  retire  to  Florence,  Pog^ 
gio  set  out  on  his  way  to  join  his  master.  He  was 
taken  by  sokiiers  of  Piocinino,  and  given  his  liberty 
only  after  a  heavy  ransom  paid  by  his  friends.  In 
Florence  he  met  Filelfo,  against  whom  he  had  long  en- 
tertained a  secret  jealousy,  which  changed  into  actual 
hatred  when  his  venerated  and  beloved  Niccoli  was  the 
object  of  a  violent  attack  from  FilelfOb  He  launched 
against  his  enemy  a  libel,  in  which  he  heaped  up  all  the 
most  injurious  and  obscene  expressions  which  the  Latin 
language  would  afford.  Filelfo  answered  him  in  the 
same  style ;  whereupon  Poggio  replied  in  a  still  more 
insulting  strain.  After  a  trace  of  four  years  this  edify- 
ing dispate  between  two  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  their  time  recommenced :  Poggio  wrote  against  Fi- 
lelfo a  libel  full  of  the  most  atrocious  accusations,  al- 
most all  of  his  own  invention.  Filelfo  again  returned 
the  blow.  They  were  reconciled  afterwards:  neither 
had  damaged  himself  in  the  eyes  of  their  contempo- 
raries, who  enjoyed  these  invectives  as  literary  dainties. 
Meanwhile  Poggio  had  bought  a  villa  in  the  vicinity 
of  Florence,  and  formed  there  a  museum  of  sculptures, 
medals,  and  other  objects  of  art  Towards  the  dose  of 
1435  he  had  married  the  young  and  beautiful  Vaggia 
di  Bondelmonti.  He  was  poor  And  on  the  decline  of 
life ;  but  the  young  heiress  of  an  illustrious  and  ancient 
family  was  in  love  with  his  literary  fame,  which  had 
induced  the  senate  of  Florence  to  grant  immunity  from 
taxes  to  him  and  his  descendants.  His  married  life 
was  a  happy  one. 

He  returned  to  Rome  with  the  papal  court,  after  a 
sojourn  of  ten  years  at  Florence.  During  this  period 
he  had  published  a  choice  selection  of  letters,  and  com- 
posed two  dialogues,  full  of  the  most  curious  remarks  on 
the  manners  of  his  time  (On  Nobility  and  On  the  Mis^ 
fortunes  ofBrinces^.  He  had,  besides,  written  the  pan- 
egyrics of  Niccoli,  Lorenzo  di  Medici,  of  the  cardinal 
idbeigato,  and  of  Leonardo  d'Arezzo.  At  the  request 
of  pope  Nicholas  Y,  with  whom  he  was  in  great  favor, 
he  translated  into  Latin  the  first  five  books  of  Diodorus 
Siculus;  about  the  same  time  he  dedicated  his  ver- 
sion of  Xenophon's  Cyropcedia  to  Alfonso,  king  of  Na- 
ples, and  compeHed  the  king,  by  the  sarcastic  remarks 
with  which  he  filled  his  letters  to  his  friends,  to  reward 
him  with  a  present  of  six  hundred  ducats,  whereupon 
he  chanted,  in  the  most  pompous  strains,  the  encomiums 
of  the  king.  To  please  pope  Nicholas,  he  wrote  a  vio- 
lent invective  against  the  antipope,  Felix  V.  He  wrote 
also,  under  the  same  pope's  auspices,  an  interesting  dia- 
logue On  the  Vicissitudes  of  Fortune,  which,  besides 
many  curious  incidents  in  the  histor}'  of  Italy  in  the 
14th  and  15th  centuries,  contains  an  account  of  the  jour- 
ney of  the  Venetian  Niccolo  Conti  into  India  and  Persia, 
and  a  predons  description  of  the  monuments  of  Rome 
as  they  were  at  his  time.  Daring  the  plague  which 
broke  out  in  Rome  in  1450,  he  retired  to  his  birthplace 
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where  be  published  his  famous  Faoetia,  a  ooDeetion  of 
tales,  partly  bonowed  from  the  French  yoMiiatur,  and 
exoessively  licentions.  This  book  was  eagerly  read 
throaghout  Europe.  Soon  afterwards  he  published  his 
HitUma  DUoqptatiea  ComnvaHtj  a  dialogue  full  of  sa- 
tirical attacks  against  physicians  and  lawyers.  He  re- 
turned to  Rome  in  1451,  but  in  1458  he  was  offered  the 
position  of  chancellor  of  the  republic  of  Florence,  and  a 
few  months  after  his  removal  to  that  city  was  in  addi- 
tion made  prior  of  the  arts.  In  the  latter  quality  he 
had  to  look  to  the  maintenance  of  good  order  and  of 
the  public  liberties.  Though  he  was  now  fully  seventy- 
two  yean  of  age,  he  applied  himself  to  study  more  in- 
tensely than  ever;  and  in  that  last  period  of  his  life, 
though  he  had  an  employment  which  took  up  much  of 
his  time,  he  composed  the  most  considerable  of  his  works. 
His  love  of  retirement  induced  him  to  build  a  country- 
house  near  Florence,  which  he  called  his  academy,  and 
in  which  he  took  much  delight.  He  always  spent  the 
summer  there.  From  this  period  and  place  dates  his 
Bisiory  of  Florence,  for  which  he  consulted  the  ar- 
chives of  the  republic,  which  were  committed  to  his 
care.  This  book  ha  one  of  the  best  historical  works 
of  the  time.  The  Florentines,  to  show  their  grateful- 
ness, erected  to  the  author  a  statue,  which  now  forms 
part  of  a  group  of  the  twelve  apostles  in  the  chureh  of 
S.  Maria  del  Fiore.  Poggio  died  at  Florence  Oct  80, 
1459.  He  had  some  estimable  parts,  but  these  can- 
not make  us  forget  his  vindictive  character,  his  irasci- 
bility, his  bod  manners  and  bad  morals.  Poggio  ap- 
pears by  his  works  to  have  had  a  great  passion  for  let- 
ten,  and  as  great  a  regard  for  those  that  cultivated 
them.  He  excelled  in  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  and 
was  one  of  the  principal  restorera  of  it.  His  pureuits 
were  not  confined  to  profane  antiquity :  we  see  by  his 
quotations  that  he  was  versed  in  ecclesiastical  history 
and  the  fathers,  and  especially  in  the  writings  of  Chry- 
sostom  and  Augustine.  Poggio's  treatises,  especially 
his  dialogues,  are  feeble  imitations  of  the  classics; 
though  written  in  an  easy,  witty,  and  sometimes  ele- 
gant manner,  they  are  full  of  solecisms,  Italicisms,  and 
even  barbarisms.  His  lettera  are  altogether  neglected. 
But  the  rest  of  his  writings  are  still  read,  owing  to 
their  variety  of  subjects,  to  some  ingenious  ideas,  and 
to  the  freedom  of  speech,  sometimes  the  grace,  by 
which  they  are  characterized.  His  Workt  were  pub- 
lished at  Strasborg  (1510,  foL;  1518,  4to),  at  Paris 
(1511,  4to;  1518,  foL),  and  at  Basle  (1588,  fol.).  The 
latter  edition,  by  Bebel,  is  the  best;  but  it  is  still  in- 
complete, and  does  not  contain  the  following  works, 
afterwards  published  apart:  De  Hypaeritia  (Lyons, 
1679,  4to),  a  violent  pamphlet  against  the  clergy : — 
ffistoria  FhraUina  (Yen.  1715,  4to ;  and  in  torn,  xx 
of  the  Scriptorta  of  Muratori),  translated  into  Italian 
by  Giaoomo,  the  third  of  the  five  sons  whom  Poggio 
hiid  by  his  legitimate  wife  (Yen.  1476,  fol. ;  Florence, 
1492  and  1598, 4to)  '^De  VarietcUe  Fortuna  (Par.  1728, 
4to),  with  fl(^-seven  unpublished  Letten  of.  Poggio. 
The  Faeeiiai  have  often  been  printed  apart  (1470, 4to ; 
Ferrara,  1471;  Knremb.  1475;  MUan,  1477;  Par.  1478, 
4to ;  Utrecht,  1797, 2  vols.  24mo).  Poggio's  Latin  trans- 
lation of  Diodofus  Siculus  was  published  at  Venice 
(1478,  1476,  foL)  and  at  Basle  (1530,  1578,  fol.).  See 
Thonchmidt,  Viia  Poggia  (Wittemb.  1718);  Recanate, 
Vita  (Yen.  1715) ;  IJtuimt^Poggiana  (1720,  and  enUrged 
1721);  Nic^ron,  Mimoirtij  vol.  ix;  Shepherd,  Life  of 
Poggio  (U>nd.  1802,  8vo) ;  Nisard,  Lee  Gladiaieurs  de 
la  mpudiUque  dee  LeUrte,  vol,  i ;  Trollope,  Hietorg  of 
Florence  (see  Index  in  vol.  v) ;  Hallam,  Literary  Hiet, 
of  Europe  (Harper's  edition),  i,  64, 92 ;  id.  Middle  A  gee 
(see  Index);  Chrittian  Sekoole  and  Scholare,  ii,  806- 
310;  Piper,  Afonununtal  Tkeologie,  §  148, 150, 158, 214; 
Mihnan,  latm  Chrittiamiy,  viii,  128;  Edinb.  Ret.  Ixiv, 
32  sq.;  Schlegel,  Hiet,  of  Literatitre,  lect.  xi;  Hoefer, 
iVbvr.  Siog,  GMrak,  s.  v. 

Pogoda  is  in  Slavic  mythology  the  name  of  a  god 
of  the  spring  and  of  fine  weather.    Pogoda  is  a  pure 


Slavic  word,  and  means  weather.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  been  of  a  kind  and  amiable  disposition— the  god 
of  sunny  weather,  of  bright  skies,  of  smiling  springs; 
yet  the  qualification  of  thbra  (good)  would  seem  to  be 
necessary  in  such  a  case.  The  description  given  of  his 
exterior  appearance  is  perhaps  still  less  authentic  than 
that  of  his  functions:  young  and  beautiful,  crowned 
with  blue  flowers,  blue  wings  on  his  shoulders,  clothed 
in  a  blue  garment  interwoven  with  silver,  stretched  on 
a  bed  of  flowere  resting  quietly  in  the  bright  air.  It  is 
not  likely  that  the  Slaves  one  thousand  yean  ago  could 
have  drawn  such  pictures  of  their  gods. 

Pohlman,  Wiluah  John,  a  missionary  of  the  Re- 
formed (Dutch)  Chureh,  was  bom  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in 
1812,  of  pious  parents  who  belonged  to  the  Lutheran 
Chureh.  His  father  was  of  German  descent.  Converted 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  united  with  the  Fint  Reformed 
Chureh  of  Albany,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  John  Ludlow. 
Devoting  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry,  Pohlman 
studied  three  yean  at  the  Albany  Academy,  entered 
Rutgen  College  in  1882,  graduated  in  1884,'  and  then 
entered  the  theological  seminary  at  New  Brunswick. 
While  a  student  in  this  institution  he  consecrated  him- 
self to  the  foreign  missionary  work.  In  August,  1886| 
he  offered  himself  to  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sonen  for  Foreign  Missions,  in  a  memorable  letter, 
which  concluded  with  these  sentences:  '^I  wish  to  en- 
list for  life.  If  in  your  view  I  can  be  of  any  service,  I 
lay  my  all  at  your  feet.  *  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none, 
but  such  as  I  have  give  I  thee.'  Send  me  abroad  to 
publish  glad  tidings  to  the  idol-serving  nations.  Send 
me  to  the  most  desert  part  of  all  the  howling  wilder- 
nesses of  heathenism,  to  the  most  barbarous  dimes,  or 
to  more  civilized  regions.  Send  me  to  the  millions  of 
pagans,  to  the  followere  of  the  false  prophet,  to  the  Jews 
or  the  Gentiles,  to  Catholics  or  Protestants.  Send  me, 
in  fine,  wherever  God  opens  an  effectual  door.  Send 
me—'  for  necessity  is  laid  upon  me ;  yea,  woe  is  unto 
me  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel'  to  the  perishing  hea- 
then." In  this  spirit  he  was  sent  to  Borneo.  He  was 
ordained  as  an  evangelist  in  April,  1838,  by  the  Classis 
of  Albany,  and  with  his  wife,  a  sister  of  the  late  Dr. 
John  Scudder,  the  famous  missionary  to  India,  sailed 
for  his  field  May  25.  They  arrived  at  the  island  of 
Java  Sept.  10,  and  after  a  brief  sojourn  at  Singapore 
went  to  Batavia,  where  they  were  compelled  to  remain 
a  whole  year  before  the  Dutch  government  would  per- 
mit them  to  go  to  Borneo.  Meanwhile  he  studied  the 
Malay  language,  which  prepared  him  to  hold  intercourse 
with  the  people  to  whom  he  was  sent  After  the  year 
expired  he  settled  at  Pontianak,  in  Borneo,  and  imme- 
diately began  his  missionary  labors.  Mrs.  Pohlman 
died  in  1845.  She  was  a  woman  of  like  spirit  with 
himself  and  with  her  brother — a  devoted,  intelligent, 
and  laborious  missionaiy's  wife  and  sister.  After  six 
yean  of  unremitting  toils  on  this  island,  Mr.  Pohlman 
was  transferred  to  China  in  1844,  with  the  Rev.  Elihu 
Doty,  to  establish  the  Amoy  Mission,  in  connection 
with  David  Abeel,  D.D.  He  had  studied  the  Chinese 
language  during  his  residence  in  Borneo,  and  so  was 
the  better  prepared  to  do  efiicient  work  at  once  in  his 
new  field.  For  fi^'e  yean  more  he  gave  himself  up  un- 
reservedly to  this  noble  service.  Dr.  Abeel's  feeble 
health  compelled  his  return  to  America  in  1845,  and  he 
died  in  1846.  See  Abeel,  David.  But  the  mission 
was  planted  under  the  most  encouraging  auspices.  A 
church  building  was  erected  in  Amoy,  with  funds  from 
America,  when  there  were  but  three  communicant  mem- 
ben  of  the  mission.  Three  other  distinct  missionary 
churches,  all  of  which  are  now  self-sustaining,  have 
swarmed  out  of  this  hive.  Native  preachera  and  help- 
era  have  been  raised  up,  and  the  mission  has  been  long 
regarded  as  a  model  of  evangelizing  work  in  China. 
The  strictly  missionary  work  in  Amoy  is  now  at  an 
end ;  and  the  churches  there  would  doubtless  live  and 
grow  and  propagate  Christianity,  like  those  of  ancient 
times,  even  if  all  American  missionaries  were  withdrawn 
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from  them.  Such  is  the  fruit  of  the  UtborB  of  Mr.  Pohl- 
man  and  his  aasociates  and  Bocoessors.  His  valuable  life 
and  labors  were  suddenly  ended  at  Breaker's  Point  by 
shipwreck  of  the  vessel  on  which  he  was  bound  from 
Hong  Kong  to  Amoy,  Jan.  5, 1849.  Pirates  attacked  the 
sinking  ship,  but  "  Mr.  Pohlman  sprang  from  the  ship 
and  was  drowned."  The  ruling  principle  of  Mr.  Pohl- 
man's  life  was  his  eonaecraHon  to  God.  He  gave  himself 
and  his  all  to  Christ,  and  to  the  world  for  Christ's  sake. 
He  spared  nothing.  He  was  ^  totus  in  illis."  He  was 
amiable)  buoyant,  frank,  earnest,  enthusiastic,  and  te- 
nacious to  the  last  deg^ree  in  prosecuting  his  good  pur- 
poses. His  disposiUon  was  very  cbeerfuL  He  had  no 
crotchets.  But  with  practical  common-sense  and  in- 
tense energy  and  zeal,  he  lived  and  labored  for  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  His  preaching,  correspondence, 
and  public  services  glowed  with  this  one  spirit,  which 
has  left  its  permanent  impress  upon  the  mission  and 
Church  of  which  he  was  so  conspicuous  a  servant 
(W.  J.  R.  T.) 

PoUly,  FRAN901S  DE,  a  French  engra^-er,  was  bom 
at  Abbeville  in  16*22  or  1623.  His  father  was  a  gold- 
smith. After  working  for  three  years  in  the  studio  of 
Pierre  Daret,  he  w^t  to  Rome  in  1649,  and  remained 
there  until  1656.  Ife  engraved  during  bis  stay  in  Italy 
some  drawings  in  a  manner  which  resembles  that  of 
Bloemaert.  On  his  return  to  France,  he  engraved  with 
equal  success  portraits  and  historical  subjects.  His  por- 
traits are  sought  for  even  now,  perhaps  less  on  account 
of  the  merits  of  an  art  which  must  be  confessed  to  be 
somewhat  cold  and  monotonous,  than  of  the  persons 
they  represent.  Poilly  was  honored  with  the  title  of 
ordinary  engraver  to  the  king.  He  reproduced  the 
works  of  Raffaelle,  Giulio  Romano,  Guido,  Carraccio, 
Le  Brun,  Mignard,  Le  Sueur,  Poussin,  Ph.  de  Cham- 
pagne, etc  The  great  reputation  he  enjoyed  in  his 
time  attracted  to  his  studio  a  number  of  pupils,  among 
them  Gerard  Edelinck,  Nicolas  de  Poilly,  his  brother, 
Scotin,  Roollet,  etc  Poilly  and  his  brother  lived  to- 
gether with  the  Mariette  family,  for  whom  Gerard 
worked.  Poilly  died  at  Paris,  March,  1698.  Though 
Poilly's  style  is  very  laborious,  there  are  about  four 
hundred  prints  which  bear  his  name,  in  which  ^how- 
ever he  was  of  course  assisted  by  his  pupils.  His  mas- 
terpiece is  the  print  from  Mignard*s  celebrated  picture, 
now  lost,  of  San  Carlo  Borromeo  admmisterinff  the  Sac- 
rametU  to  the  Milane*e  attacked  with  the  Plague,  A 
catalogue  of  his  prints  was  published  by  R.  Hecquet  in 
1752.  Sec  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GijUrale^  s.  v. ;  Mrs. 
Clement,  Handbook  0/ Paiiitertf  Sculptors^  ArchkectSf 
and  Engravers,  s.  v. 

Poimen  (woifiTjv),  Le.  pastor,  is  a  name  given  to 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  the  New-Testament  writ- 
ings and  by  the  early  Church.  It  is  a  term  recommend- 
ed by  the  circumstance  that  Christ  had  compared  him- 
self to  a  shepherd  and  his  people  to  a  flock ;  and  the 
apostle  Peter  had  called  him  the  Chief  Shepherd.  See 
Pastob. 

Pointed.  In  the  English  Prayer-book  the  Psalter, 
Venite,  Te  Deum,  etc,  are  punctuated  throughout  in  a 
peculiar  manner  by  the  insertion  of  a  colon  in  or  near 
the  middle  of  each  verse  without  regard  to  grammatical 
rules.  This  is  done  with  the  design  of  facilitating 
the  chanting  by  presenting  to  the  eye  the  most  nat- 
ural diviuon  of  the  verse,  or  that  which  will  most 
readily  correspond  with  the  movement  of  the  chant- 
tune.  In  allusion  to  this,  the  title  of  the  English 
Prayer-book  states  that  the  Psalms  of  David  are 
"  pointed  (or  punctuated)  as  they  are  to  be  sung  or  said 
in  chitfcheSb"  In  the  American  editions  the  grammat- 
ical punctuation  has  been  restored,  and  the  above  por- 
tion of  the  title  omitted.-^taunton,  EodsM.  JJicU  p.  586. 

Pointed  Style,  especially  applied  to  the  Pointed 
arch,  is  an  architectural  term  first  used  in  the  14th 
century.  The  Pointed  style  occurs  in  Egypt,  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Mexico  in  andent  buildings,  mnely  as  a 


ftoak  of  the  architect,  an  accident,  or  irregularity. 
Some  authors  have  traced  its  origin  to  the  avenues  of 
a  forest ;  others  have  seen  it  in  the  palm,  in  the  wooden 
churches  of  an  earlier  period,  or  the  intersecting  arcade. 
Some  refer  it  to  the  Goths,  like  Warburton;  or  to  the 
Saracens,  like  Christopher  Wren.    See  Gothic  Archi- 

TBCTUBS. 

Pointer,  John,  an  English  divine  of  some  note, 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century  as  chap« 
lain  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  probably 
educated,  and  as  rector  of  Slapton.  He  published,  be- 
sides several  works  of  an  altogether  secidar  character, 
Oxomenses  Academia  (Lond.  1749,  12mo).  See  Alli- 
bone,  DieL  ofBriL  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Points,  Hebrew.     See  Masorah. 

Points,  Robert,  an  English  theologian  of  some  re- 
pute, flourished  near  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford  University,  and  was  made 
perpetual  fellow  of  New  College  in  1554.  He  was 
obliged  to  go  abroad  after  the  accession  of  queen  Mary, 
he  having  embraced  the  Reformed  doctrines,  and  pre- 
ferring exile  to  abnegation  of  his  religious  convictions. 
He  went  to  Louvain,  and  settled  there  toi  pastor  of  a 
Protestant  congregation.  He  wrote  several  contro- 
versial works  against  the  Romanists,  examining  their 
different  characteristic  doctrines.  Among  these  are, 
Testimonies  for  the  Real  Presence  (Lond.  1566, 16mo) : 
—  Miracles  performed  bg  the  Eucharist  (1570).  See 
Wood,  A  thena  Oxomenses,  iii,  715. 

Poiret,  PiERRB,  a  French  philosopher  of  mystical 
tendency,  and  a  writer  whose  works  are  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  students  of  French  theological  thought, 
was  bom  at  Mets  April  15, 1646.  He  lost  his  father,  a 
mechanic,  when  but  six  years  of  age.  As  he  showed 
some  disposition  for  the  fine  arts,  he  entered  as  an  ap- 
prentice the  studio  of  a  sculptor,  where  he  learned  the 
elements  of  drawing.  At  thirteen  yeara  he  studied  hu- 
manities, and  from  1661  to  1668  he  was  tutor  at  Basle, 
and  there  studied  at  the  same  time  philosophy  and  the- 
ology. He  finally  entered  the  evangelical  ministry, 
and  after  residing  for  a  while  at  Hanau,  was  called  as 
pastor  to  Heidelberg  in  1667;  married  there,  and  ac- 
quired the  reputation  of  a  good  preacher.  In  1672  he 
was  appointed  pastor  at  AnweUer,  in  the  duchy  of 
Zweibrtlcken.  Here  he  familiarized  himself  with  the 
writings  of  the  philosopher  Descartes,  and  of  the  mys- 
tics Kempis,  Tauler,  and  Antoinette  Bourignon,  and 
commenced  to  turn  his  thoughts  towards  the  spir- 
itual life.  In  1678  a  dangerous  illness  converted  him 
fully  to  mTTsticisro.  The  war  having  disturbed  his 
peaceful  studies,  he  first  took  refuge  in  Holland,  then 
at  Hamburg,  in  the  house  of  Mile.  Bourignon,  to  whom 
he  had  been  long  attached  by  feelings  of  esteem  and 
admiration.  In  1680  he  established  himself  at  Amster- 
dam. Speaking  of  his  exemplary  life  there,  Bayle  says 
that  **  from  a  great  Cartesian  he  had  become  so  pious 
that,  in  order  to  apply  himself  the  better  to  the  things 
of  heaven,  he  had  broken  off  almost  every  intercourse 
with  the  earth."  In  order  to  live  in  more  complete  8»> 
elusion,  he  retired  in  1688  to  Rheinsberg,  near  Leyden, 
where  he  spent  more  than  thirty  years  in  the  exercise 
of  piety,  and  in  the  composition  of  spiritual  and  ascetic 
works.  He  died  there  May  21,  1719.  Poiret  is  not 
the  founder  of  a  sect;  he  established  no  oonventides, 
because  he  attached  no  importance  whatever  to  dog- 
matical questions.  His  theological  system  lacked 
speculative  clearness  and  consistency,  and  was  rather 
a  subjective  theology  of  the  adoring  heart  and  soar- 
ing fancy  than  of  the  seeing  intellect.  It  lays  little 
stress  upon  the  forms  and  rules  of  any  partieular 
Church,  and  pkced'the  ideal  of  the  Christian  life  in 
retired,  uninterrupted  communion  with  self  and  with 
God.  For  him,  morals  were  the  essence  of  religion. 
Hence  there  was  never  a  more  tolerant  theologian. 
If  he  avoided  all  intercourse  with  the  world,  it  was 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  his  comcienoei    Far  from 
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being  indifferait,  be  was  full  of  zeal  for  the  Chriitian 
xdigioo,  which  lie  defended  on  several  occasionBy  eap^ 
ciall^  against  Spinosa.    All  those  who  were  acquaint- 
ed with  him  agree  in  the  praiae  of  his  meekness^  his 
modesty,  the  purity  of  his  life,  the  kindnese  of  his 
heart    It  would  be  unjust  to  deny  that  there  are  ex- 
cellent things  in  his  works.    Ue  displays  a  surprising 
aagacity  in  resolving  the  most  subtle  questions  of  meta- 
phyucs,  and  an  uncommon  talent  in  throwing  light  on 
the  moat  obscure  principles  of  theosophy.    There  is  a 
methodical  spirit  in  his  writings,  which  is  a  fruit  of  hb 
cloae  study  of  Descartes,  and  his  system,  under  an  ap- 
pearance of  disorder,  is  admirably  connected  and  devd- 
oped.    He  left  about  forty  works,  of  which  by  far  the 
most  important  is  his  De  (Economia  IHvwa,  under  the 
French  title,  L^Economie  Divme,  ou  Systems  umvtrael,  et 
demoiUre  de*  (Euvret  et  det  De$9emB  de  Dieu  mver*  Us 
Hammes  (Amsterd.  1687, 7  vols.  8vo),  in  which  he  means 
Uf  show  with  certainty  the  general  harmony  of  nature 
and  grace,  of  philosophy  and  theology,  of  reason  and 
faith,  of  natnnd  and  Christian  ethics.    The  principle  of 
Che  philoeophic  fabric  which  Poiret  sought  to  construct, 
and  which  really  systematizes  and  also  explains  the 
wild  and  incoherent  rhapeodies  of  Bourignon.  is  abrtraC' 
tiom,  or  the  preference  of  a  presumed  illumination  to 
reason ;  the  same  in  essence  aa  the  qtriditm  of  Molinos, 
the  amnhUation  of  the  Hindi!  phUoeophy,  and  the  <2»- 
VM0  viticn  of  Bohme.     Thei^ogicaUy  there  are,  per- 
hape,  some  things  that  may  be  considered  valuable  in 
Poiret's  writings.    Opposed  on  the  one  hand  to  Des- 
eartea,  and  on  the  other  to  the  then  growing  opinions 
iA  Locke,  against  whom  he  wrote  an  able  treatise 
(Fide9  et  Ratio  eoUatm  ac  mo  utraque  loco  wjvita  ad- 
verMUM  Princqria  J.  Lockii),  Poiret  sought  to  mend 
weakness  of  reason  by  faith,  and  hadness  of  will  by 
^race.    But  the  extension  of  his  religions  notions  into 
the  proper  boundaries  of  apeculative  philosophy,  to 
say  nothing  of  his  strong  tendency  to  fanaticism,  pointa 
him  out  to  us  aa  one  of  the  most  decided  inatanoes  of 
mysticism  in  his  age.   Most  peculiar  are  Poiret's  Chria- 
toiogical  viewa.    According  to  ch.  xi  of  thia  same  trea- 
tise, the  (ideal)  Son  of  God  assumed  human  nature  soon 
a/ier  the  creation  of  man,  and  prior  to  hia  fall,  in  such 
a  manner  that  he  (the  Son  of  God)  took  from  Adam  his 
body  and  a  divine  souL    Poiret  also  ascribed  to  Christ, 
previous  to  his  incarnation  in  the  Virgin  Mary,  not  only 
varioua  manifestations,  but  also  human  ''emotions  and 
sufferings,"  and  an  unwearying  intercession  lor  man- 
kind, his  brethren  (his  office  aa  high-priest).    But  in 
the  Virgin  Mary  he  assumed  mortal  flesh.    **  The  body 
of  Jeaua  Christ,  assuming  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the 
Ueased  Virgin,  is  as  little  composed  of  two  different 
bodiea  aa  a  white  and  shining  garment,  dipped  in  a  ves- 
ad  dark  and  full  of  color,  and  coming  into  contact  with 
the  matter  which  composes  thia  darkness,  is  thereby 
changed  into  a  double  garment,  or  into  two  garments 
instead  of  one."   A  complete  list  of  Poiret's  works  would 
be  useteas  without  a  description  of  them,  for  which  we 
have  not  space.    The  curious  may  consult  the  Cata- 
logue BcMomUf  in  the  Mimoires  of  J.  P.  Niceron  (Par. 
1727-1745).    We  have  room  here  for  the  most  impor- 
tant writings  only.    Among  these  we  would  mention 
CogiiatioReM  RationaUe  de  Deo,  ammo  et  tnalo  (Amsterd. 
1677,  4to).    The  edition  of  1715  has  besides  a  dtsserta^ 
tion  against  the  hidden  atheism  of  Bayle  and  Spinoza: 
~-La  Paix  dee  bonnes  A  met  dans  foutes  lee  Parties  du 
Ckristianisme  (ibid.  1687, 12mo).    He  advises  peace  in 
God  between  all  righteous  persons,  without  distinction 
of  communion  or  zitea.  the  essential  is  to  go  to  Grod  by 
the  nad  of  morality,  the  rest  ia  of  little  account  :-^fdeBa 
Tkeologiee  Ckristianm  juxta  Prtneipia  J,  Bakmi  (ibid. 
1687, 12mo).    He  avows  that  to  understand  Bohme  is 
all  but  impossible : — Les  Primeqies  solides  de  ia  EeUgion 
etdelaVie  Chritiemns  appHquis  a  rjCdueatum  des  En- 
fonts  (ibid.  1690, 1706^  12mo).    This  book,  disapproved 
by  the  ministers  of  Hamburg,  was  translated  into  Ger- 
nan,  English,  Flemish,  and  Latin  :~-Z>e  Emditkne  tri- 


pUci  soUda,  wperfidaria  et  falsa  lib,  iii  (ibid.  1692, 
12mo,  and  1707, 4to).  His  purpose  is  to  show  that  there 
can  be  no  real  erudition  without  inspiration  from  above : 
-^TUologie  du  Ccmr  (O>logne,  1696, 1697, 16mo)  >—La 
Theohgie  reeUe,  vulgairement  dits  la  Theologie  Germa- 
nique  (Amsterd.  1700, 12mo).  This  translation  of  a  Geiw 
man  work  of  the  16th  century,  translated  before  by  Cm- 
talion,  had  been  published  in  1676.  Poiret  accompanied 
it  with  a  LeUer  on  the  mystical  authors ;  the  latter  are 
180  in  number,  and  Poiret  gives  moat  curious  details 
about  their  principles,  character,  life,  and  works : — The- 
ologim  Mgstica  Idea  (ibid.  1702, 12mo)  i— Fides  et  Ratio 
adversus  Prineipia  J.  lA>ckU  (ibid.  1707,  r2mo)  :—Bib- 
ttotheca  Mgeticorum  Seketa  (ibid.  1708,  8vo) :— PoffAii- 
ma  (ibid.  1721, 4to).  Poiret  translated  The  Imitation 
of  Jesus  Christ  (ibid.  168S,  12mo,  sev.  edit.),  which  he 
paraphrased  partly  according  to  the  interior  sense;  the 
works  of  St.  Catherine  of  Genoa  (1691, 12mo),  and  those 
of  Ang^  de  Foligny  (1696»  12roo).  He  edited  the 
(Euvres  dP Antoinette  Bourignon  (Amsterd.  1679  and  fol- 
lowing, 19  vola.  12mo),with  a  moat  circumstantial  Life, 
which  was  reprinted  apart  (1683, 2  vol&  12mo),  and  fol- 
lowed by  an  apologetic  Mhnoire,  inserted  in  the  Nou- 
veUes  de  la  Ripublique  des  Lettres  (1686) ;  an  answer  to 
the  attacks  of  Seckendorf  (^Monitum  Necessarium,  1686, 
4to) ;  several  mystical  Opuscules ;  and  after  having  pub- 
lished several  of  the  writings  of  Mme.  Guyon,  among 
others,  Le  Nouveau  et  VAncien  Testament  (Cologne, 
1718-1715, 20  vols.  12mo) ;  her  Vie,  ecritepar  elle-meme 
(1720,  8  vols.  12mo) ;  and  her  Poesies  (1722,  12mo), 
brought  out  a  complete  edition  with  great  care,  in  89 
vols.,  furnishing  them  with  elaborate  introductions, 
prefaces,  and  apologies,  sufficient'  to  make  several  vol- 
umes in  themselves.  In  all  this  there  is  manifest, 
as  in  the  editing  of  Mile.  Bourignon's  writings,  a  re- 
markable willingness  to  hide  himself  entirely  behind 
the  beloved  objects  upon  which  he  spends  his  toil ;  so 
that  now  in  many  instances  it  is  impossible  to  tell  just 
how  much  of  the  worth  and  beauty  of  whole  volumes  is 
to  be  assigned  to  himself  rather  than  to  the  reputed  au- 
thors. Nearly  all  of  Poiret's  writings  have  been  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  Dutch,  and  German.  See  Welch,  Re- 
Ugionsstreitigkeiten  ausser  der  evangeL-luther,  Kirche, 
liv,  911  sq.;  Niceron,  Hist,  des  Hommes  lustres,  iv, 
144  sq. ;  x,  140  sq. ;  Griisse,  Literaturgesch,  voL  iii,  pU  iii, 
p.  479  sq.;  Erdmann,  FiermcA  einer  Gesch,  d,  neuem 
PhUosophie,  vol.  i,  pt.  ii,  p.  217  sq. ;  Biblioiheea  Bre- 
mens,  Theol.  PhiloL  tom.  iii,  pt  i,  p.  75 ;  Noack,  Mystik, 
§  217;  Niedner,  ZeiUchr.fur  die  hist,  Theol  1858-54; 
Hagenbach,  Vorlesungen  iiber  die  Kirchengesch,  iv,  826 
sq.;  Domer,  On  the  Person  of  Christ,  i,  231  sq.;  Morell, 
Speculative  Pkilos,  of  Europe,  p.  201 ;  Comment,  de  Vita 
et  Scriptes Petri  Poiret,m  his  Potthuma  (Amsterd.  1721, 
8vo) ;  Jervis,  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  France  (see  Index) ; 
Hurst,  Hist,  of  Rationalism  (see  Index);  Haag,  La 
France  Protestante,  s.  v. ;  Histoire  des  Dogmes  (see  In- 
dex). 

Poirey,  Frak90IB,  a  French  Jesuit,  was  bom  in 
1584  at  VesouL  He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  years ;  was  a  successful  teacher  of 
humanities,  rhetorics,  philosophy,  and  Holy  Writ,  and 
was  appointed  superior  of  a  house  of  his  order  at  Nancy ; 
rector  of  the  college  of  Lyons,  and  of  that  of  Dole.  He 
left,  Ignis  Hohcausti  (Pont-^-Mousson,  1629,  16mo)  : — 
La  Manisre  de  te  disposer  a  bien  mourir  (Douai,  1638, 
16mo) : — Le  ban  Pasteur  (Pont^it-Mousson,  1630, 12mo : 
—Le  Science  des  Saints  (Par.  1638,  4to),  etc  He  died 
at  Dole  Nov.  25, 1637.^Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Generate, 

S.V. 

Poirier,  Germain,  Dom,  a  learned  French  Benedic- 
tine, was  bom  Jan.  8, 1724,  at  Paris.  He  was  not  quite 
fifteen  yean  of  age  when  he  entered  the  Ongregation 
of  Saint-Maur.  After  teaching  philosophy  and  theology 
in  the  houses  of  his  order,  he  was  appointed  secretary 
to  the  visitor^generml  of  France,  and  resigned  this  place 
for  another  which  was  more  congenial  to  hia  tastes. 
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that  of  guardUn  of  the  archives  of  Saint-Denu.  In 
1762  he  published  io  the  NouveUe  CoUecUon  dta  Huto- 
riena  de  la  France,  toL  xi,  which  contains  the  reign  of 
Henry  I,  an  excellent  Preface,  which  forms  the  fourth 
part  of  it|  and  is,  according  to  Dacier,  the  most  substan- 
tial and  best  work  ever  written  on  the  first  Capetian 
kings.  Tired  of  the  troubles  by  which  bis  congregation 
was  agitated,  he  left  it  in  1765,  but  re-entered  it  two  years 
later,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  archives  of  Saint-Ger- 
main-des-Pr^s.  In  1785  he  was  admitted  as  free  asso- 
ciate into  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions.  During  the 
Revolution  he  was  a  member  of  the  commission  of  mon- 
uments, and  exerted  himself  actively  in  preserving  from 
destruction  a  number  of  valuable  manuscripts.  In  1796 
he  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  Arsenal,  and  in  1800 
he  succeeded  Legrand  d'Aussy  in  the  National  Institute. 
He  united  to  a  rare  erudition  a  no  less  rare  modesty;  he 
worked  for  the  pleasure  he  found  in  the  work;  hence 
his  easy  willingness  to  communicate  the  fruit  of  his  re- 
searches to  any  one  who  recurred  to  him.  His  death 
revealed  the  secret  of  bis  virtues  and  of  his  benevolence; 
the  blessings  of  the  poor,  their  testimonies  of  grati- 
tude— written  testimonies,  found,  with  a  few  pieces  of 
money,  in  his  bureau— were  his  whole  treasure.  He 
wore  cheap  clothes,  and  condemned  himself  to  priv»- 
tious,  to  be  able  to  give  food  and  clothing  to  the  poor. 
He  died  at  Paris  Feb.  2, 1803.  Besides  what  has  been 
mentioned,  he  wrote  several  historical  MimoireSf  which 
were  read  in  the  academy  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
etc  See  Dacier,  Eloge  de  Dom  Poirier  (Paris,  1804, 
8vo). — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Poison  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  Y.  of  the  Bible  of 
two  Hebrew  and  two  Greek  terms,  but  they  are  so  gen- 
eral as  to  throw  little  light  upon  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  poisons  among  the  Hebrews. 

1.  Mian,  ckemdh,  from  the  root  signifying  "to  be 

hot,"  is  used  of  the  heat  produced  by  wine  (Hoa.  vii, 
5),  and  the  hot  passion  of  anger  (Deut  xxix,  27,  etc), 
as  well  as  of  the  burning  venom  of  poisonous  serpents 
(Deut.  xxxii,  24,  83;  Psa.  Iviii,  4 ;  cxl,  8).  In  all  cases 
it  denotes  animal  poison,  and  not  vegetable  or  mineral. 
The  only  allusion  to  its  application  is  in  Job  vi,  4,  where 
reference  seems  to  be  made  to  the  custom  of  anointing 
arrows  with  the  venom  of  a  snake,  a  practice  the  origin 
of  which  is  of  verv  remote  antiquity  (comp.  Homer, 
Od,  i,  261, 262 ;  Ovid,  TrisL  iii,  10, 64;  Fast,  v,  897,  etc ; 
Pliny,  xviii,  1).  The  Soanes,  a  Caucasian  race  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  (xi,  499),  were  especially  skilled  in 
the  art  Pliny  (vi,  84)  mentions  a  tribe  of  Arab  pirates 
who  infested  the  Red  Sea,  and  were  armed  with  poi- 
soned arrows  like  the  Malays  of  the  coast  of  Borneo. 
For  this  purpose  the  berries  of  the  yew-tree  (Pliny, 
xvi,  20)  were  employed.  The  Gauls  (Pliny,  xxvii,  76) 
used  a  poisonous  herb,  Umeum,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  'leopard's  bane,"  and  the  Scythians  dipped  their 
arrow-points  iu  vipers'  venom  mixed  with  human  blood. 
These  were  so  deadly  that  a  slight  scratch  inflicted  by 
them  was  fatal  (Pliny,  xi,  115).  The  practice  was  so 
common  that  the  name  ro^ixovj  originally  a  poison  in 
which  arrows  were  dipped,  was  applied  to  poison  gen- 
erally. See  Abrow.  In  Palestine  and  the  countries  ad- 
jacent were  many  venomous  snakes,  as  well  as  insects, 
such  as  the  scorpion  and  the  scolopendra;  but  no  such 
practice  obtained  among  the  Jews.  Poisonous  plants 
were  as  well  known  as  in  other  countries,  and  we  have 
an  instance  of  a  miracle  wrought  by  Elisha  (2  Kings 
iv,  88),  to  prevent  mischief  by  the  accidental  shred- 
ding of  a  wild  gourd  into  a  mess  of  pottage  prepared 
for  the  sons  of  the  prophets.  This  fruit  or  vegetable 
was  probably  the  colocynth ;  and  when  those  who  were 
about  to  partake  of  it  were  repelled  by  its  nauseous  bit^ 
temess,  the  prophet  commanded  a  handful  of  meal  to 
be  thrown  into  the  pot,  and  thus  rendered  its  contents 
fit  for  human  food.    See  Goubd. 

2.  ^K*^  (once  isi*^,  Deut.  xxxii,  32),  r6ih,  if  a  poison 
At  aU,  denotes  a  vegetable  poison  primarily,  and  is  only 


twice  (Dent  xxxii,  88 ;  Job  xx,  16)  used  of  the  venom 
of  a  serpent.  In  other  passages  where  it  occurs  it  is 
translated  ^gall**  in  the  A.  V.,  except  in  Hoa.  x,  4» 
where  it  is  rendered  '^  hemlock.**  In  the  margin  of 
Deut.  xxix,  18  our  translators,  feeling  the  uncertainty 
of  the  word,  gave  as  an  alternative  ^'hmA,  or,  apoiaon" 
fvl  herb^  Bej'ond  the  fact  that,  whether  poisonous  or 
not,  it  was  a  plant  of  bitter  taste,  nothing  can  be  infer- 
red. That  bitterness  was  its  prevailing  characteristic 
is  evident  from  its  being  associated  with  wormwood 
(Deut  xxix,  18  [17];  Lam.  iii,  19;  Amos  vi,  12),  and 
from  the  allusions  to  **  water  of  rotA"  in  Jcr.  viii,  14;  ix, 
15;  xxiii,  15.  It  was  not  a  Juice  or  liquid  (Psa.  Ixix, 
21  [22] ;  comp.  Bfark  xv,  SG9),  but  probably  a  bitter 
berry,  in  which  case  the  expression  in  Dent  xxxii,  82, 
"  grapes  of  hmA,"  may  be  taken  literally.  It  grew  in 
the  fields  (Hos.  x,  4),  was  bitter  to  the  taste  (Jer.  xxiii, 
15 ;  Psa.  Ixix,  22 ;  comp.  Lam.  iii,  5),  and  bore  clusters, 
perhaps  something  like  the  belladonna  (Deut.  xxxii, 
32.  Yet  here  the  words  \si")  "^^S?  might  also  be  res- 
dered  poi$on  grapeSf  carrying  out  the  figure  of  the  vine, 
without  special  allusion  to  the  poison  plant).  Any  spe- 
cial rendering  which  would  suit  all  the  passages  is  un- 
certain, since  all  the  old  translators  have  but  general 
expressions  (Sept  ^oX^,  Vulg.  /el^  or  else  some  word 
meaning  bitter;  yet  in  the  passage  from  Hos.  /.  c 
dypuKmct  Ven.  MS.  rMfiaXot),  and  there  is  no  kin- 
dred word  found  in  the  other  dialects  to  compare.  Oed- 
mann  (iv,  88  sq.)  referred  the  word  to  the  poisonous 
colocynth  {Cucumii  coloeynMi,  Linn.),  which  grows  al- 
most everywhere  in  Arabia  and  Palestine ;  a  plant  with 
a  creeping  stem,  bright  green  leaves,  and  bears  a  fruit 
with  a  strangely  bitter  juice  (Fabri  Evagat.  it,  417  sq.). 
But  this  fruit  is  not  a  berry,  but  an  apple,  of  the  sise  of 
the  closed  hand;  nor  does  the  coloc3mth  shoot  up 
among  the  grain.  Michaelis  (^Fragm,  etc.,  p.  145) 
would  understand  the  hyotcydmus  or  the  damtl  (^Lolium 
temulenttim),  (But  see  Oedmann,  ut  sup,  p.  85.)  This 
meaning  suits  the  passage  in  Hosea  well  (RosenmQller, 
AUerth,  iv,  i,  118),  but  not  that  in  Deut  xxxii,  82 ;  nor 
does  the  lolium  produce  so  active  a  poison  that  it 
could  be  mentioned  by  way  of  eminence  in  these  pas- 
sages. Indeed,  many  modems  disbelieve  its  poisonous 
properties  entirely.  Celnus  (Hierobot,  ii,  46  sq.)  ex- 
plains roth  of  the  cieuta  or  henUockf  but  is  opposed  by 
Michaelis  and  Oedmann  (ut  sup.  p.  84).  Gesenius  (The" 
saur.  p.  1281),  on  the  ground  that  the  word  in  Hebrew 
also  signifies  *'  head,"  rejects  the  hemlock,  colo<*ynth, 
and  darnel  of  other  writers,  and  proposes  the  **  poppy** 
instead  (comp.  Livy,  i,  54,  Papaterum  capita,  Papaver 
somni/erum),  from  the  "  heads**  in  which  its  seeds  are 
contained,  and  from  which  the  Orientals  have  extracted 
opium  from  a  remote  antiquity.  This  was  known  to  the 
ancients  to  be  poisonous,  when  taken  in  excess  (Plinr, 
XX,  76).  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  poppy 
could  lie  so  directly  and  pre-eminently  styled  the  poi- 
son plant  (it  was  even  placed  on  the  table  as  a  side- 
dish,  Pliny,  xix,  58) ;  and  if  rosh  had  denoted  a  plant 
so  well  known,  surely  some  one  of  the  old  interpreten 
would  have  discovered  it  *^  Water  of  rosh"  would  thus 
be  simply  *'  opium  ;*'  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
appears  in  none  of  the  above  passages  to  be  any  allu- 
sion to  the  characteristic  effects  of  opium.  The  effects 
of  the  rosh  are  simply  nausea  and  loathing.  It  was 
probably  a  general  term  for  any  bitter  or  nauseous 
plant,  whether  poisonous  or  not,  and  became  afterwards 
applied  to  the  venom  of  snakes,  as  the  corresponding 
word  in  Chaldee  is  frequently  so  used.    See  Hemlock. 

8.  'IdCf  strictly  something  emitted,  as  a  missile  weap- 
on; hence  the  venom  of  a  serpent  (James  iii,  8;  Rom. 
iii,  18).    See  Serpkkt. 

4.  i6ppaKov,  prop,  medicine,  hence  often  a  deadly  po- 
tion. There  is  a  clear  case  of  suicide  by  poison  related 
in  2  Mace  x,  18,  where  Ptolemasus  Macron  is  said  to 
have  destro3red  himself  by  this  means.  But  we  do  not 
find  a  true  of  it  among  the  Jews,  and  certainly  poison- 
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ixig  in  my  fonn  was  not  in  favor  with  them.  Kor  is 
there  any  reference  to  it  in  the  N.  T.,  though  the  prac- 
tice was  fatally  common  at  that  time  in  Rome  (Sueton. 
Nero,  as,  84,  35;  Tib.  78 ;  CiawL  1).  It  has  been  sug- 
gested, indeed,  that  the  ^pfuuctia  of  Gal.  ▼,  20  (A.  V. 
''witchcraft")  signifies  poisoning,  hot  this  is  by  no 
means  consistent  with  the  usage  of  the  word  in  the 
Sept.  (compb  £xod.  rii,  11 ;  viii,  7, 18,  etc),  and  with  its 
occurrence  in  Bev.  ix,  21,  where  it  denotes  a  crime 
clearly  distinguished  from  murder  (see  Rev.  xxt,  8 ; 
xxii,  15).  It  more  probably  refers  to  the  concoction  of 
magical  potions  and  love  philtres.  See  Witchcraft. 
The  reference  in  ^lark  xvi,  18  seems  to  be  to  the 
custom  of  condemnation  to  death  by  means  of  poison 
(ca^vccov,  Plato,  jLys.  219;  Plutarch,  Phoc  c.  86;  Diog. 
Laert.  ii,  42 ;  AeL  F.  /T.  i,  16;  ix,  21 ;  compb  J.  Jac.  Bose, 
De  poUonilnu  mortiftrit.  Lips.  1736).  We  read  in  2 
Mace  X,  13  of  an  example  of  suicide  by  poison  (comp. 
Bose,  Diu,  p.  25  sq.).  The  administration  of  poisons 
seems  to  have  been  no  unusual  crime  in  the  days  of  the 
apostles  (see  Winer,  Ad  Galat, p.  125 ;  comp.  Philo,  Op. 
ii,  815  aq.),  and  the  Arabian  women  were  especially  fa- 
mous for  their  skill  in  preparing  them  (Joseph.  Ant, 
xvii,  4, 1 ;  comp.  Rein,  Rom,  Criminalrechi,  p.  427  sq.). 
But  in  the  New  Testament  the  words  fapiAoKua  and 
^apfuiKtvc  do  not  refer  to  this,  but  to  necromancy 
(q.  v.).  On  poisoned  arrows,  see  Bow.  Swords  were 
sometimes  also  dipped  In  poison  (Curt,  ix,  8,  20).  See 
Mtrbh. 

Poissi.    See  Poissr. 

Poleson,  Nicolas-Joseph,  a  French  ecclesiastic, 
noted  as  a  writer  of  philosophy,  was  bom  in  1637  at 
Paris.  He  entered  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three  (1660),  and  undertook  to  prop- 
agate the  principles  of  Descartes  by  writing  a  general 
commenta^  on  all  the  works  of  that  philosopher;  but 
after  publishing  the  TraiU  de  la  Micamque  armoti 
(Par.  1668, 4to),  and  Remarque*  tur  la  Methode  (Yen- 
dome,  1671, 8  vo),  he  gave  up  the  project  for  fear  of  com- 
promising his  congregation,  whom  their  zeal  for  the 
new  philosophy  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Aristotle.  The  same  fear  prevented  him  from 
complying  with  the  solicitations  of  Clerselier  and  of 
queen  Christina,  who  promised  him  ample  materials  for 
a  Life  of  Descartes.  In  1677  he  went  to  Rome,  and 
handed  secretly  to  pope  Innocent  XI,  in  the  luime  of 
the  bishops  of  Arras  and  Saint-Pons,  a  Memoire  com- 
posed by  Nicoles,  and  thus  obtained  the  condemnation 
of  sixty-five  propositions  of  lax  morals  which  were  then 
in  vogue  in  the  schools  of  theolog}'.  The  real  object 
of  bb  journey  being  discovered,  he  was  recalled  by  or- 
der of  Pere  Lachaise  (1679),  and  relegated  to  Nevers, 
where  bishop  Valot  made  him  his  vicar,  and  gave  him 
the  direction  of  the  diocesan  seminary.  After  the  death 
of  this  prelate,  Poisson  retired  to  a  house  of  his  order  at 
Lyons  (1705),  where  he  died,  Blay  8, 1710.  Ho  pub- 
lished, besides,  A  eta  EcdericB  Mediokmensis  sub  sando 
Carolo  (Lyons,  1681-83,  2  vols.  foL),  valuable  for  the 
number  of  documents  translated  by  the  author  from 
Italian  into  Latin : — Delectus  actorum  Ecehtics  Umver' 
saU$  (ibid.  1706, 2  vols.  fol.).  This  summary  of  the  coun- 
cils is  the  most  extensive  abridgment  which  we  have 
on  the  snbjecL  Ue  left  a  number  of  manuscripts,  among 
them.  Vie  de  Charlotte  de  Harlay»8aiu!y : — a  Detcrip- 
ikm  de  Rome  modeme : — a  Relation  of  his  journey  to 
Rome,  etc.  See  Salmon,  Traiie  de  F^tude  da  Conciles, 
p.  275  sq. ;  More'ri,  Grand  DicL  Hist,  s.  v. — Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Generakf  s.  v. 

Poiflsy,  CosFKREMCE  OP,  su  ecdesisstical  colloquy 
held  September,  1561,  is  of  very  great  importance  in 
the  reformatory  history  of  the  French  Church.  It  has 
been  somewhat  spoken  of  in  the  article  Huguenots 
(q.  v.).  It  was  called  by  Catharine  de'  Medici,  and  was 
composed  of  all  bishops  and  archbishops,  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  absent  prelates  of  France.  It  was 
intended  that  the  conference  should  prepare  partly  for 


the  anticipated  renewal  of  the  TrideiUinum  (q.  v.); 
partly  as  a  sort  of  national  council,  to  effect  the  refor- 
mation of  the  French  Church;  and  partly  to  help  re- 
duce the  debt  of  the  kingdom  by  the  treasures  of  the 
Church.  But  however  friendly  the  prelates  were  to  the 
state,  they  did  not  look  very  favorably  upon  the  project 
of  reform,  though  all  classes  of  society  were  then  anxious- 
ly discussing  not  only  reform  of  abuses  but  of  doctrine. 
Reformed  preachera  were  invited  to  participate,  and 
even  Catharine  wrote  in  favor  of  the  project  of  keeping 
the  Huguenots  within  the  pale  of  the  Church,  and  to  fa- 
cilitate a  reconciliation  by  tolerating  a  difference  of  sen- 
timent. Pius  IV,  then  the  Roman  pontiff,  objected  to 
the  conference,  on  the  ground  that "  if  every  prince  were 
to  take  upon  himself  to  hold  councils  in  his  own  domin- 
ions, the  Church  would  soon  become  a  scene  of  universal 
confusion"  (Fra  Paolo,  Bist,  du  Concile  de  Trente,  liv.  v, 
§  58, 72). 

The  colloquy  was  opened  Sept  9,  in  presence  of  the 
young  king,  the  queen-mother,  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
the  great  officere  of  the  crown,  and  a  brilliant  audience. 
Cardinal  de  Toumon  presided.  The  Reformere  were 
represented  by  twelve  of  their  most  eminent  ministers, 
headed  by  Theodore  Beza,  the  favorite  disciple  and  con- 
fidential frimd  of  Calvin.  Peter  Martyr,  who  was  reck- 
oned the  ablest  theologian  of  the  party,  was  likewise 
present.  The  proceedings  were  opened  with  a  speech 
by  chancellor  L'Hopitol  in  favor  of  this  national  coun- 
cil, and  its  advantages  over  an  oecumenical  synod.  Beza 
spoke  next  in  elaborate  exposition  of  the  doctrinal  S3rs- 
tem  of  the  Reformers  as  set  forth  in  the  "  Institutions** 
of  Calvin.  Beza^s  tone  was  calm,  conciliatory,  and  im- 
pressive. In  treating  of  the  Eucharist,  he  employed 
language  which  at  first  seemed  almost  tantamount  to 
the  Catholic  terminology  on  that  vital  point.  But  on 
further  explanation  it  appeared  that  the  presence  which 
he  recognised  was  subjective  only;  depending  not  on 
the  supernatural  virtue  of  the  sacrament,  but  on  the 
power  of  faith ;  to  be  sought  not  in  any  change  of  the 
substance  of  the  elements,  but  in  the  heart  of  the  de- 
vout communicant.  Beza  repudiated  both  transubstan' 
tiation  (q.  v.)  and  consubstantiaiion  (q.  v.).  Cardinal 
de  Toumon  objected  to  Beza's  speech,  and  in  a  trem- 
bling voice  prayed  for  its  interruption  on  the  ground 
that  the  young  monarch's  mind  would  be  poisoned. 
Beza,  however,  managed  to  conclude,  when,  after  a  few 
hasty  words  of  angry  remonstrance  from  the  cardinal, 
the  assembly  separated  in  a  state  of  agitation  (De  Thou, 
Bist.  Umv.  liv.  xxviii ;  La  Place,  Cornmeniaire  de  FEtai 
de  Reliffion,  liv.  vi). 

At  the  second  meeting,  several  days  afterwards,  the 
cardinal  of  Lorraine  replied  to  Beza  in  a  very  able  dis- 
course. The  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  as  held  in 
the  Church  of  Rome,  he  proceeded  to  establish  by  proofs 
drawn  with  great  skill  from  the  Holy  Bible  and  the 
Church  fathers.  (The  speech  is  given  at  full  length  in 
the  Collection  des  Procis-^erhaux  des  AssenMees  gi- 
nirales  du  Clergs  de  France^  vol.  i,  "Pieces  Justifica- 
tions," No.  2.)  The  sitting  was  then  adjourned.  The 
sessions  which  followed  were  not  held  in  the  royal  pres- 
ence, and  were  comparatively  private.  Though  it  was 
clear  that  there  could  be  no  successful  settlement  by  the 
conference,  it  was  resolved  by  all  parties  to  make  a  final 
effort  for  approximation,  and  for  this  purpose  a  select 
committee  of  ten  persons  was  named  from  the  most 
moderate  members  of  each  party.  After  some  days  of 
negotiation,  these  divines  drew  up  a  formulary  upon 
the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  in  the  terms  of  which  it 
was  hoped  that  all  sincere  friends  of  peace  in  the  rival 
communions  might  be  induced  to  concur.  Its  language, 
however,  was  so  ambiguous  that  each  party  was  at  lib- 
erty to  construe  it  in  accordance  with  their  own  pre- 
possessions. The  foUowing  was  the  draft  agreed  upon : 
**We  confess  that  Jesus  Christ,  in  his  Holy  Supper,  pre- 
sents, gives,  and  exhibits  to  us  the  true  substance  of  his 
body  and  blood  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
and  that  we  receive  and  eat  sacnmentally,  spiritually, 
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and  by  faith  the  very  body  which  died  for  ub,  that  we 
may  be  bone  of  his  bone  and  flesh  of  his  flesh ;  and  in- 
asmuch as  faith,  resting  on  the  Word  of  God,  makes 
present  things  which  are  promised,  so  that  thereby  we 
receive  actu^y  the  tnie  and  natural  body  and  blood  of 
our  Lord  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  that  sense 
we  acknowledge  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Holy 
Supper"  (Beza,  Hittoire  cks  EffUset  Re/,  i,  608 ;  ConHn.  de 
Fkiiry,  liv.  xlvii,  24).  Of  course  such  evasion  could 
not  prove  satisfactory.  The  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne 
being  appealed  to,  rejected  the  formulary  as  "captious, 
insufficient,  and  heretical;"  and  then  the  prelates  put 
forth  a  counter-statement,  asserting  the  real  presence 
by  transnbstantiation  of  the  elements,  according  to  the 
authorized  traditions  of  the  Church.  This  they  for- 
warded to  the  queen,  with  a  request  that  Beza  and  his 
associates  might  be  ordered  to  signify  their  acceptance 
of  it  without  further  demur,  under  pain  of  being  pro- 
scribed as  heretics  and  banished  from  the  kingdom. 
This  peremptory  demand  was  equivaloit  to  a  rupture 
of  the  negotiations;  and  the  conference  of  Poissy  ter- 
minated without  satisfactory  result. 

The  actions  of  the  conference  were  therefore  of  very 
little  advantage.  Several  regulations  relating  to  dis- 
cipline were  made.  Concerning  the  election  of  bishops, 
it  was  ordered  that  the  name  of  the  person  nominated 
by  the  king  to  a  bishopric  shall  be  posted  at  the  cathe- 
dral doors,  and  in  other  public  places,  that  all  persons 
may  have  the  opportunity  of  objecting  to  him  if  they 
know  anything  against  him.  The  following  is  a  sum- 
mary of  other  important  actions  of  this  synod : 

Archbishops  and  bishops  are  forbidden  to  absent  them- 
selves flrom  their  dioceses  for  more  than  three  months ; 
are  exhorted  to  apply  themselves  to  preaching  and  vis- 
itations, and  to  hola  annnal  synods. 

Archbishops  are  directed  to  summon  provincial  coun- 
cils every  three  years,  according  to  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Basle.  Bzcommnulcations,  save  for  weighty 
reasous,  are  forbiddeu.  Curates  not  to  be  admitted  to 
their  benefices  until  thcv  have  been  examined  by  the 
bishop:  they  are  ordered  to  proceed  to  prleBt*s  orders 
within  a  year  from  their  admitfsion :  to  reside  constantly ; 
to  explain  the  Gospel  to  their  people,  and  to  teach  them 
to  prny.  Private  masses  are  forbidden  to  be  said  while 
solemn  mass  is  celebrated. 

Priests  are  enjoined  to  prepare  themselves  carefhlly  be- 
fore approaching  the  holy  altar ;  to  pronounce  the  words 
distinctly ;  to  do  all  with  decency  and  gravity;  not  to  suf- 
fer any  airs,  save  those  of  hymns  and  canticles,  to  be 
played  upon  the  organ;  to  correct  the  chnrch  books;  to 
try  to  abolish  all  superstitions  practices ;  to  instruct  the 
people  that  Images  are  exposed  to  view  in  the  churches 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  remind  persons  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  saints.  It  is  fttrther  directed  that  all  im- 
ages which  are  in  anv  way  indecent,  or  which  merely 
ilTastrate  fiibnlons  ana  ridiculous  tales,  shall  be  entirely 
removed. 

These  regulations  are  closed  by  a  profession  of  faith,  in 
which  the  errors  of  Lnther  and  Calvin,  and  other  secta- 
rians, are  specially  rejected. 

See,  besides  the  authorities  already  cited,  De  Felice, 
History  of  French  Prote^aiUism,  p.  101  sq. ;  Bossuet, 
Variations^  voL  i;  Jervis,  Church  of  France,  i,  137- 
146;  Soldan,  Geach^  des  ProteBtanHtmua  m  Frankreich 
(1855),  etc,  vol  i ;  Ranke,  Franzosische.  Gesch.  i,  236  sq. ; 
liaum,  Theodor  Beta  (1851),  vol  ii;  Smedley,  History 
of  (he  Ref  Rdigion  m  France^  i,  148  sq.,  178 ;  Smiles, 
History  of  the  Huguenots  (see  Index) ;  Hardwick,  His- 
tory of  the  Reformation,  p.  138  sq,     (J.  H.  W.) 

Poitier,  PiEaiiE-Louis,  a  French  religious  writer, 
was  bom  Dec.  26, 1745,  at  Havre.  As  soon  as  he  had 
taken  holy  orders,  he  was  appointed  superior  of  the 
seminary  of  Rouen,  by  cardinal  La  Rochefoucauld,  arch- 
bishop of  that  city.  After  submitting  to  the  law  which 
exacted  the  constitutional  oath  of  clergymen,  he  re- 
called it,  and  retired  to  the  seminary  of  St,  Flrmin,  at 
Paris,  where  he  perished,  Sept.  2, 1792,  with  almost  all 
his  companions.  He  left  some  works  of  edification, 
which  had  several  editions. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gini- 
rale,  xl,  582. 

Poitiers  (earlier  Poicnsus,  a  comption  of  the 
Latin  Pictavium,  so  called  by  the  Gallic  tribe,  the  Pio 


tavi,  who  inhabited  the  district  in  Cbesar's  time)  is  one 
of  the  oldest  towns  in  France.  It  is  the  capital  of  the 
department  of  Yienne,  and  is  ntuated  on  an  eminence 
near  the  rivers  Clain  and  Boivre.  Its  population  is  now 
about  81,034,  and  it  possesses  many  churches,  chap- 
els, and  monasteries.  Its  cathedral,  named  St.  Pierre, 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  France,  and  belongs  to  the  12th 
century.  It  contains  the  ashes  of  Richard  Coeur  de 
lion,  and  was  the  seat,  in  its  present  condition,  or  in 
the  older  edifice  that  occupied  its  site,  of  twenty-three 
ecclesiastical  councila. 

POITIERS,  CouNCiu  OF  (ConcUium  Pictaviense), 
were  convened  here  at  diiferent  times  in  the  Bliddle 
Ages. 

I.  The  first  of  these  was  held  in  593,  and  was  pro- 
voked by  a  rebellion  of  nuns,  under  the  leadership  of 
Chrodielde,  a  Prankish  princess  and  nun  at  Poitiers,  who 
had  rebelled  against  Leubovera,  abbess  of  St.  Croix.  She 
was  here  called  to  account  for  leaving  her  nunnery,  and 
for  the  violence  which  she  had  committed  against  Gon- 
degesile  and  other  bishops ;  also  for  the  acts  of  rebell- 
ion which  she,  in  concert  with  Besina,  another  nun,  had 
committed  against  their  abbess.  Being  exhorted  to  ask 
forgiveness  of  the  abbess,  she  boldly  refused,  and  threat- 
ened to  kill  her.  The  bishops,  after  consulting  the  can- 
ons, declared  her  to  be  excommunicated,  and  ordered 
that  she  should  remain  so  until  she  should  have  done 
penance.  They  then  re-established  the  abbess,  Lenbo- 
vera,  in  the  government  of  the  monastery.  See  Labbd, 
Cofict^  V,  1593 ;  Gregor.  Turon. //w^  d /Vance,  ix,  4 ;  x, 
16, 19;  Mansi,  ConciL  ix,  1011;  x,  455,459;  Haxdouin, 
CondL  ill,  490,  527,  531 ;  Hefele,  ConcUienffesch,  iii,  51. 

II.  Another  council  was  held  Jan.  13, 1004,  convoked 
by  William  Y,  count  of  Poitiers  and  duke  of  Aquitaine. 
Five  bishops  were  present,  who  published  three  canons : 

1.  Pronounces  those  persons  to  be  under  anathema  who 
pillage  the  churches,  rob  the  poor,  or  strike  the  clergy; 
and  xurlher  declares  that  if  tney  rebel  against  this  sen- 
tence the  bishops  and  barons  shall  assemble  and  march 
against  them,  ravaging  all  around  them  until  they  submit. 

The  other  two  canons  forbid  bishops  to  take  any  fees 
for  penauce  aud  confirmation ;  and  priests  and  deacons 
to  retain  women  in  their  houses. 

See  Labb^,  Concil,  ix,  780. 

III.  The  third  council  was  held  in  1073,  before  car- 
dinal Gerand,  the  Roman  legate,  against  Berenger.  The 
question  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  was  discussed,  and  the 
minds  of  men  were  so  exasperated  against  Berenger 
that  he  narrowly  escaped  with  hb  life.  See  Labbe, 
ConciL  X,  346. 

IV.  The  fourth  was  held  in  1078,  by  the  legate  Hugo, 
bishop  of  Die,  who,  by  the  account  which  he  gave  of 
this  council  to  pope  Gregory  YII,  seems  to  have  en- 
countered much  opposition  to  his  plans.  He  complains 
that  the  king  of  France  had  forbidden  the  count  of  Poi- 
tiers to  allow  the  council  to  be  held  within  his  states; 
that  the  archbishop  of  Tours  and  the  bishop  of  Rennes 
had  rendered  themselves  almost  complete  masters  of 
the  council,  and  that  the  assembly  had  been  disturbed 
by  the  armed  followers  of  these  prelates.  Some  attrib- 
ute to  this  council,  and  others  to  the  following  one,  ten 
canons,  of  which  these  are  the  most  worthy  of  note : 

1.  ForbidM  to  receive  investitures  at  the  hands  of  kings 
and  other  laymen. 

2.  Forbids  simony  and  pluralities. 

4.  Forbids  bishops  to  receive  any  present  for  conferring 
holy  orders,  for  consecrating  churches,  or  for  giving  any 
benediction. 

6.  Forbids  monks  and  canons  to  purchase  churches  with- 
out the  bishop's  consent. 

8.  Forbids  the  ordination  of  the  children  of  priests,  and 
of  bastards,  except  thev  be  canona  or  regular  monks. 

10.  Enjoins  that  clerics  who  carry  arms,  or  who  deal  tn 
usury,  shall  be  excommunicated. 

See  Labb^,  ConciL  x,  866. 

V.  The  last  council  convened  at  Poitiers  was  held 
Nov.  18, 1100,  by  order  of  John  and  Benedict,  the  two 
legates  of  the  holy  see,  who  presided  in  the  place  of 
Pascal  II.  About  eighty  bishops  and  abbots  were  pvw- 
ent    Norigaadus,  bishop  of  Anton,  having  been  found 
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goSLty  of  Bunony,  wM  oondemned  to  give  op  hu  stole 
and  pastoral  ring.  Upon  his  refusal  to  do  so,  he  was 
farther  deposed  from  his  bishopric  and  from  the  priest- 
hood, and  sentence  of  excommunication  was  denounced 
■gainst  all  who  continued  to  obey  him  as  their  bishop. 
He,  nevertheless,  persisted  in  his  refusal  to  submit  to 
the  sentence,  and  retained  his  stole  and  ring.  In  this 
council,  moreover,  Philip,  king  of  France,  who  had  taken 
back  to  him  Bertrade,  his  wife,  was  excommunicated  by 
the  legates,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  many  of  the 
bishops  and  of  William,  duke  of  Aquitaine.  Lastly, 
sixteen  canons  were  published : 

1.  Declares  that  it  Is  lawftil  for  bishops  only  to  give  the 
tonsure  {eonmaa  benedioere)  to  the  clergy,  and  for  abbots 
to  do  so  to  iQonke. 

2.  Forbids  them  to  require  any  fee  for  performing  the 
operation,  or  eyen  the  scissors  snd  napkin  emplojeo. 

4.  Reserves  to  the  bUhop  the  benealcilon  or  the  sacer- 
dotal vestments,  and  of  all  the  vessels,  etc.,  of  the  altar. 

7.  Forbids,  under  excommnnlcation,  to  buy  or  sell  pre- 
bends, and  to  require  any  allowance  {pattua)  for  having 
given  one. 

10.  Gives  permission  to  regular  canons  to  baptize,  prencb. 
administer  the  sacrameut  of  penance,  and  bory  the  dead 
daring  the  bishop's  pleasure. 

15.  Forbids  to  allow  to  preach  those  who  cany  about 
the  relics  of  saints  for  the  sake  of  gain. 

16.  Conflnns  all  that  the  pope  had  enacted  In  the  Ck)nn- 
dl  of  Clermont 

See  lAbb^,  ConciL  x,  720 ;  Hefele,  Condlienguch,  vols. 
tv  and  V. 

Poiz,  Louis  de,  a  French  monastic,  was  bom  Oct. 
18,  1714,  at  Croixrault  (diocese  of  Amiens).  He  de^ 
voted  himself  for  some  years  to  the  study  of  the  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac  languages,  and  conceived 
the  design  of  a  Polyglot  Bible,  to  the  redaction  of  which 
several  of  his  oonfratexnity  (the  Capuchin  monks)  prom- 
ised to  lend  a  hand.  In  1744  the  abbd  Villefroy,  pro- 
fessor at  the  College  of  France,  took  the  direction  of 
this  enterprise;  but  the  Bible  impatiently  expected  by 
the  learned  world,  and  in  regard  to  which  Benedict 
XIV  addressed  a  l>rief  of  felicitation  to  Louis  de  Poix, 
April  9, 1755,  was  not  published,  owing  to  divers  con- 
trarieties which  at  that  time  befell  the  Capuchins.  In 
1768  Poix  wrote  a  Memoir ^  in  which  he  advocated  the 
foundation  of  an  institution  which,  without  being  a  bur- 
den to  the  State,  would  be  of  invaluable  service  to  the 
Church,  useful  to  the  learned  and  men  of  letters,  and 
honorable  to  the  nation*  He  proposed  the  name  of 
"Socidt^  Boyal  des  Etudes  Orientales,"  and  on  the  plan 
suggested  by  him  was  founded,  April  1, 1822,  the  ^'  So- 
ci^t^  Asiatique."  Louis  de  Poix  died  at  Paris  in  1782. 
He  published,  with  the  collaboration  of  several  other 
Capuchins,  the  following  works :  PrUret  que  NereeSf  Pa- 
triarcke  des  A  mUmenSffit  a  la  Gloire  de  IHeu,p<mr  totUe 
Am€  fidkU  a  Jisue  Christ  (1770)  i-^Principes  discuiis 
pourfacUiter  VIrUelUgence  des  Litres propheiiques  (Far. 
1755-64, 16  vols.  l2mo),  the  fruit  of  twenty  years'  la- 
bor : — Noutfeile  Version  des  Psaumes  (ibid.  1762,  2  vols. 
12mo):  —  a  TranslaUon  of  Ecdesiastea  (1771,  12mo): 
— Propheties  de  Jirimie  (ibid.  1780,  6  vols.  12mo) : — 
PrcphiHes  de  Baruch  (ibid.  1788, 12mo)  i^Esst^i  sur  le 
Uvre  de  Job  (ibid.  1768,  2  vols.  12mo) :— rrasTtf  de  la 
Paix  interieure  (1764, 1768, 12mo)  i—Traite  de  la  Joie 
(1768,  l2mo).  He  left  in  manuscript  a  Dictiotmaire 
Arminienj  Latin,  Italien,  et  Fraofais, — Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Bioff,  Genirakf  xl,  585. 

Poki,  Jehcda,  beu'EUeser  (TsheUhi  ben^Iaaak 
PuH),  a  Jewish  writer  of  some  note,  who  belonged  to 
the  sect  of  the  Karaites,  was  bom  and  educated  at  Con- 
stantinople in  the  first  half  of  the  16th  century.  He 
made  extensive  travels  through  Palestine,  Egypt*  Irak, 
and  Persia  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Ka- 
'laite  literature.  But  having  no  knowledge  of  the  Ar- 
abic, he  was  nnable  to  make  use  of  a  large  portion  of 
Karaite  literatare,  as  he  himself  confessed  in  the  preface 
of  a  work  of  his.  In  the  year  1571  he  was  at  Kahira, 
where  he  found  many  writings  of  the  Karaites  in  the 
house  of  the  Nasi,  or  head  of  the  Karaites,  where  he 
also  resided,  and  was  told  that  all  congregations  were 


in  possession  of  such  oollections,  which,  however,  were 
very  often  burned  or  plundered.  He  was  told  that  the 
year  before  (1570)  three  hundred  very  valuable  and  in- 
teresting works  of  the  Karaites  had  been  taken  from 
the  synagogue  at  Kahira  and  destroyed.  At  Kahin, 
Poki  finished  his  work  m^n'^  '^yiO  about  1578,  and 
died  in  1575  in  his  native  place.  The  above-named 
work,  which  was  published  by  his  son  and  brother  at 
Constantinople  in  1581,  treats  in  a  very  elaborate  way 
on  the  laws  of  incest,  the  preface  of  which  has  been 
reprinted  by  Wolf  in  his  BiU.  Bebr.  iii,  294  sq.  See 
FUrst,  GescL  des  KarSerthums^  from  900  to  1575  (Leips. 
1865),  ii,  822  sq.;  id.  BtbL  Jud,  iii,  108  sq.;  De  Rossi, 
Dizionario  storico  degli  Auiori  Ebrei^  p.  266  (Germ, 
transl.  by  Hamberger);  Wolf,  BiJtiL  Nebr.  iii,  293  sq. 
(a  P.) 

PoL    See  Bean. 

Polak,  Jacob,  a  Jewuh  savant,  one  of  the  great- 
est Talmudic  authorities  in  his  time,  was  bom  about 
1460,  and  died  about  1530  at  Prague,  where  under  his 
lead  a  great  Talmudic  school  had  flourished.  Polak 
was  a  pupil  of  Jacob  Margoles  of  Nuremberg,  from 
whom  he  learned  a  new  method  of  Talmudic  casuistry, 
known  as  the  **Pilpul."  In  the  rimes  which  were  dis- 
astrous and  troublesome  to  the  Jews  the  study  of  the 
Talmud  was  left  to  itself,  and,  guided  by  no  general 
scientific  knowledge,  it  unavoidably  degenerated  into  a 
method  repulsive  to  the  few  who  were  really  profound 
scholars,  or  whose  minds  were  less  distorted.  The  tran- 
sition from  the  short  explanation  of  words  and  things 
of  the  older  commentators  of  the  Talmud — through  the 
discussions  and  disputations  of  the  Tosaphoth  (in  the 
narrower  sense)  —  to  the  exercises  of  wit  of  the  Nu- 
rembergers  {Blausery  from  the  German  *'bloss,"  by 
which  the  query  was  introduced)  and  Kegensbergers 
(so  called  from  the  principal  schools),  and  the  petti- 
foggings  of  modem  times,  has  not  yet  been  specially 
investigated.  There  are  many  analogies  in  Christian 
jurispradence  and  Mohammedan  theology  to  this  kind 
of  casuistry  and  discussion  ("Pilpur).  which  devotes 
more  attention  to  the  mode  of  treatment  than  to  the 
subject  itself.  For  it  is  the  nature  of  a  practical  sci- 
ence— and  the  Halacha  must  be  regarded  throughout 
as  a  theory  of  law — that  over-theorizing  causes  it  to 
degenerate  from  a  practical  aim  to  a  mere  play  of  in- 
tellect. During  this  unhappy  time  mles  derived  from 
idle  speculation  were  enforced  as  rules  of  life  belonging 
to  the  religious  law,  more  strictly  than  at  any  former 
period ;  and  subsequently  the  authors  of  the  Tosaphoth 
and  their  successors,  together  with  the  great  Spanish 
and  Provencal  legal  authorities  (particularly  the  au- 
thors of  compendiums,  judgments,  etc.),  were  comprised 
under  the  expression  "  deceraents**  {Pesukinif  ti'^plDB). 
But  it  must  be  said  in  honor  of  Jacob  Polak,  though 
he  introduced  this  "  Pilpul  method,**  he  was  very  care- 
ful not  to  write  down  nor  publish  the  decisions  achieved 
by  this  method  of  hair-splitting,  for  fear  that  his  suc- 
cessors might  follow  him  implicitly.    The  only  work 

of  his  we  have  is  a  decision  entitled  ni^5  Dp'^1 
Sp^'^S,  published  with  the  approbation  of  Simon  ben- 
Bezalel  (Prague,  1594),  and  republished  together  with 
Ldwe  ben-Bezalel's  DSn  n'n-i^D  b$  ^BCpn  (Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  1719)!  ^  See  FUrst,  J9i6£  Jiik  iii,  109 
sq.;  Wolf,  BibL  Hebr,  iii,  1095;  Gratz,  Gttchickte  dtr 
Juden,  ix,  63  sq. ;  Jost,  Gesctu  d,  Judenth.  v. «.  Sekten,  iii, 
240  sq.;  GUdemann,  in  Frankel's  Monattschrijl  (Brea- 
lau,  1854),  xiii,  428  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Polallioil,  Marie  de  Lumagce,  Dame  de,  a  French 
lady  renowned  for  her  piety,  and  the  founder  of  a  relig- 
ious order,  was  bom  Nov.  29, 1599,  at  Paris.  Belonging 
to  a  noble  and  rich  family,  and  having  enjoyed  a  brill- 
iant education,  she  was  wooed  by  several  gentlemen  of 
high  standing,  but,  resisting  all  the  seductions  of  the 
world,  gave  the  preference  to  a  life  of  monastic  quiet. 
At  the  instigation  of  Lebrun,  a  Dominican  who  directed 
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her  conacience,  she  entered  a  monastery  of  the  Capachins. 
But  as  the  weakness  of  her  health  did  not  suffer  her  to 
submit  to  the  ascetic  rules  of  the  order,  she  was  free  to 
leave  the  monaster}',  and  in  1617  she  was  married  to 
Fran9oi8  de  Polallion.  Her  husband  died  about  a  year 
after,  and  from  this  time  she  lived  in  retirement  as  tutor 
of  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  duchess  of  Orleans.  Ma- 
dame de  Polallion,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  brilliant  court 
of  Europe,  remained  true  to  her  early  monastic  hab- 
its, and  when  relieved  of  her  duties  sought  agun  her 
former  retreaL  According  to  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  she 
founded  the  "Insdtut  des  Filles  de  la  Providence"  in 
1630 :  the  members  of  this  sisterhood  undertook  to  ed- 
ucate the  children  of  the  poor  in  the  country.  She 
directed  that  they  should  be  thirty-three  in  number, 
and  distributed  them  in  the  villages  of  the  environs  of 
Paris.  Her  own  means  were  soon  exhausted  by  the 
enterprise,  but  private  charity  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
Anne  of  Austria,  taking  the  institution  under  her  pro- 
tection, presented  it  in  1651  with  a  mansion  in  the  sub- 
urb of  Saint-Marceau.  She  also  helped  in  the  founding 
of  the  "Maison  des  Nouvelles  Catholiques,"  which  was 
liberally  endowed  by  marshal  Turenne.  The  life  of 
Madame  de  Polallion  has  frequently  been  written.  She 
died  at  Paris  Sept.  4, 1657. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Geni' 
raUf  xl,  687. 

^^lanco  is  the  name  of  three  brothers,  esteemed 
Spamsh  painters  of  the  16th  century,  natives  of  Seville. 
Francisco  Zurbaran  was  their  master,  and  they  were 
so  proficient  in  art  that  even  in  their  own  times  their 
works  were  confounded  with  those  of  their  master.  This 
mistake,  says  Quillet-,  has  been  quite  frequent  with  those 
who  beheld  the  paintings  of  San-£steban  at  Seville, 
where  Zurbaran  painted  Si,  Peter  and  SU  Stephen,  but 
where  the  Afarfjfrdom  of  the  patron,  the  NaiivUy,  which 
is  below,  St,  IlermenegUde,  and  St,  Heman,  are  works 
of  Polaiico.  They  always  worked  and  lived  together. 
Their  great  paintings  adorn  the  monuments  of  Seville. 
At  San-Paolo  we  find  the  Appa^xtion  of  the  Angel*  to 
Abraham;  Tobiat  the  Younger  guided  by  an  Angel; 
Jacob  Wrestling;  Joseph's  Dream;  and  in  the  church 
of  the  Guardian  Angels,  St.  Theresa  in  Ecstasy  (1649). 
The  last  work  of  Carlo  Polanco,  who  seems  to  have 
been  the  most  celebrated  of  the  brothers,  bears  the  date 
of  1686.  —  Hoefer f  Nouvelles  Biographies  Ginh'ale,  xl, 
588. 

Poland,  Ecclesiastical  History  of.  The  Po- 
lish historians  Naruscewicz,  Friese,  Lelewel,  and  others 
assert  that  Christianity  was  introduced  into  the  Slavic 
countries  at  a  very  early  period  by  some  disciples  of 
Methodius  from  Moravia.  Lelewel,  upon  very  unsafe 
grounds,  admits  a  bishopric  of  Posen'  anterior  to  the 
time  of  king  Micislas  I.  According  to  Thietmar  of 
Merseburg,  the  latter,  under  the  influence  of  his  wife 
Dambrouska,  daughter  of  the  Bohemian  duke  Boleslas, 
established  the  Christian  religion  in  Poland  in  965,  pre- 
vailed upon  bis  subjects  to  destroy  the  idols,  and  found- 
ed as  early  as  966,  with  the  assistance  of  the  German 
emperor  Otho  the  Great,  the  bishopric  of  Posen  (Poz- 
naui),  over  which,  together  with  the  bishoprics  of  Cizi, 
Misni,  Merseburg,  Brandenburg,  and  Havelberg,  etc, 
jurisdiction  was  given  to  the  archbishop  of  Magdeburg, 
at  the  Council  of  Ravenna,  in  967.  It  follows  that  the 
year  of  foundation,  968,  given  by  Boguphalus  and  the 
A  mtcdes  Poznan,,  has  been  accepted  erroneously.  The 
diocese  of  the  bishop  of  Posen  extended  over  the  do- 
minions of  duke  Boleslas,  the  boundaries  of  which  can- 
not be  ascertained  for  want  of  documents.  Posen  was 
the  only  Polish  bishopric  up  to  the  year  1000,  when  the 
emperor  Otho  III,  at  the  time  of  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
tomb  of  St.  Adalbert  at  Gnesen,  founded  the  archiepi»- 
copal  see  of  Gnesen  (Gnesna),  and  subordinated  to  it 
the  bishoprics  of  Colobrega  (Kolberg),  Cracow,  and 
Wratislavia  (Breslau),  all  then  situated  in  the  duchy 
of  Polonia.  Stanislas  Lubienski's  assertion  that  Cra- 
oow  was  the  seat  of  the  oldest  Polish  bishopric  is  thus 


proved  to  be  ^roneoas,  as  it  could  not,  as  an  archbislu 
opric,  have  been  a  dependence  of  Gneseiu 

Early  Period, — ^We  know  little  about  the  ecdesias* 
tical  development  of  Poland  in  its  first  Christian  cen- 
tury. Pope  Gregory  VU  complained  in  1075  of  the 
small  number  of  the  bishops  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation ;  the  dioceses  were  too  large,  and  the  bishops  had 
not  even  fixed  residences;  nothing  definite  had  been 
decided  about  the  limits  of  the  diocese  of  Gnesen  and 
its  dependent  bishoprics,  among  which  was  then  count- 
ed the  bishopric  of  Lebus,  founded  by  Micislas  in  965; 
but  as  the  city  passed  continually  from  Poland  to  Ger- 
many, and  vice  versa,  Its  existence  was  a  precarious 
one.  It  is  believed  that  the  papal  legate  i£gidius 
founded  it  a  second  time  in  1123,  and  subordinated  it  to 
Gnesen;  documents  relating  to  it  date  only  from  1138. 
Another  episcopal  see  dependent  upon  Gnesen  was  the 
bishopric  of  Plock,  whose  foundation  is  referred  to 
Boletdas  the  Great,  It  was  formerly  called  Ep,  Ma- 
sovicB,  Gallus  {Chrcn,  PoL  ad  ann.  1110)  mentions  a 
bishop  Simeon:  he  seems  to  have  been  ordained  in 
1107,  and  to  have  died  in  1129.  A  great  victory  of  the 
Poles  over  the  Prussians  and  Pomeranians  is  attributed 
to  his  intercession.  And  still  another  dependent  bish- 
opric was  that  of  Leslau,  which  was  founded  by  Mids- 
las  II,  son  of  Boleslas  the  Great,  and  originally  called 
Episc,  CujaviensiSf  because  it  was  intended  for  the  prov- 
ince of  Cujawia;  extended  afterwards  over  the  largest 
part  of  Western  Prussia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yistula ; 
reached  in  a  northerly  direction  the  Baltic  Sea;  and 
was  bounded  west  by  the  archbishopric  of  Gnesen,  which 
it  also  encircled  on  the  south.  Gallus  (Chronicle)  men- 
tions bishop  Paulas,  who  died  in  1110.  The  bbhopric 
of  Ermeland,  founded  in  1243,  came  to  Poland  only  in 
1466.  After  the  reign  of  Micislas  II  (1023-34),  gen- 
eral anarchy  ensued,  and  at  the  same  time  a  general 
apostasy  from  the  Christian  faith.  Buhops  and  priests 
were  without  authority,  some  were  killed,  and  external 
and  civil  wars  robbed  Poland  of  its  wealth,  and  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  its  population.  In  1039  the  Bohemians 
destroyed  Posen  and  Gnesen,  and  took  away  the  body 
of  St.  Adalbert.  A  multitude  of  Poles  crossed  the  Vis- 
tula and  took  refuge  in  Masowia ;  wild  beasts  established 
their  lairs  in  the  churches  of  St.  Adalbert  and  St.  Peter. 
Kasimierz  (Casimir)  in  that  great  distress  arrived  with 
a  body  of  five  hundred  soldiers  from  Germany,  and  by 
his  bravery  and  intelligence  freed  the  country  from  for- 
eign occupation.  He  retained  the  power  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1058.  He  promoted  the  interests  of 
Christianity  by  all  the  means  in  his  power.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Boleslas  II,  whose  feats  were  not 
inferior  to  those  of  his  ancestors ;  but  his  ambition  and 
pride  caused  his  ruin.  At  Christmas,  1076,  he  put  the 
diadem  on  hb  head,  and  was  anointed  by  the  bishops 
of  the  kingdom.  About  the  same  time  Gregory  YII 
sent  a  legate  to  Poland.  A  few  3rear8  afterwards,  in 
1079,  the  king,  being  put  under  interdict  by  St.  Stanis- 
las, bishop  of  Cracow,  avenged  himself  by  the  murder 
of  the  prelate.  Hereupon  the  nobility  expelled  him, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Hungary*,  where 
he  died.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother, 
Boleslas  Wladislas  Hermann,  who  lived  in  peace  with 
his  neighbors  and  the  clergy,  to  whom  he  granted 
rights  and  privileges.  Having  lived  many  years  in 
childless  matrimony  with  the  Bohemian  princess  Ju- 
dith, a  son  was  granted  him,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
tercession, it  was  believed,  of  St  .^gtdiusi  This  son 
was  afterwards  Boleslas  Krzywousty.  At  this  time 
Otho,  afterwards  the  apostle  of  Pomerania,  lived  at  the 
Polish  court.  He  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
Wladislas  Hermann's  second  marriage  with  Judith,  the 
widowed  sister  of  tho  emperor  Henry  lY.  In  1099  the 
bishops  of  Poland  dedicated  the  cathedral  of  Gnesen. 
On  the  day  previous  to  that  ceremony  St.  Adalbert  is 
said  to  have  appeared  to  the  Poles  in  a  batUe  with  the 
Pomeranians,  and  given  them  victory.  Wladislas  di- 
vided his  states  during  his  lifetime  between  Bolealai 
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and  anodier  illegitimate  a6A,  Zbigni^.  The  latter  had 
revolted  a  few  years  before,  and  wan  pardoned  at  the  in- 
tercession of  the  bishops.  Wladislas  died  in  1102,  at 
Plock.  The  new  ruler,  BolesUa  lit  (1102-1189),  mar- 
ried a  Ruspian  princess,  and  undertook  expeditions,  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  crusades,  against  the  pagan  Pom- 
.eianians.  In  1103  Walo,  chosen  bishop  of  Beauvais, 
and,  after  his  return,  bishop  of  Paris,  came  to  Poland  as 
the  legate  of  pope  Paschal  II,  and  in  his  zeal  for  justice 
deposed  two  bishops — "nuUo  vel  prece  vel  pretio  sub- 
veniente."  In  1109  Boleslas  reported  such  a  complete 
victory  over  the  Pomeranians  that,  of  their  40,000 
warriors,  10,000  only  escaped ;  he  took  the  stronghold 
of  Nakel,  thus  preparing  the  way  for  the  spiritual  ex- 
pedition undertaken  soon  afterwards  by  Otho,  bishop  of 
Bamberg.  In  1109  the  emperor  Henry  Y  was  utterly 
defeated  in  hu  attempt  to  submit  Poland  a  second  time 
to  the  empire.  In  1110  Boleslas  fought  successfully 
against  the  Bohemians:  the  bishops,  as  usual,  accom- 
panied the  troops,  and  distributed  the  Eucharist  to  the 
nvhole  army  on  the  eve  of  an  engagement.  In  1120- 
1121  the  Pomeranians,  after  a  desperate  straggle,  were 
completely  subdued  and  Stettin  was  taken.  The  con- 
quered foe  promised  tribute  and  conversion.  It  was 
then  that  Boleslas  besought  Otho  of  Bamberg  to  in- 
.  struct  the  Pomeranians.  See  Pomebania.  The  last 
yean  of  the  great  king  were  less  sucoessfuL  In  1135 
Boleslas  recognised  at  Merseburg  the  emperor  Lothair 
as  his  liege  lord  for  Pomerania  and  RUgen ;  promised 
.a  tribute  for  twelve  years,  and  carried  the  sword  of  the 
emperor  as  the  imperial  procession  proceeded  to  church. 
In  1139  he  divided  his  dominions  among  the  four  oldest 
of  his  sons,^  and  died  Oct.  28, 1139.  In  1123  the  papal 
l^ate  iEg^dius,  bishop  of  Tusculum,  sent  by  Calixtus 
II,  had  to  establish  more  distinctly  the  limits  between 
the  dioceses,  and  thb  division  of  the  temporal  sover- 
eignty in  nowise  affected  the  Church.  But  the  Church 
was  far  from  enjoying  in  Poland  the  privileges  she  pos- 
sessed in  other  parts  of  Christian  Europe.  Her  goods 
and  subjects  stood  under  the  secular  laws;  there  was  no 
-immunity  from  taxes,  and  the  bishops  were  altogether 
dependent  on  the  princes.  Still  at  the  beginning  of 
the  13tb  century  the  princes  disposed  of  the  prebends 
of  the  cathednds,  and  took  hold  of  the  goods  of  the 
bishops  at  their  demise,  as  the  patrons  did  uf  the  heri- 
tage of  cdrates.  A  number  of  priests  lived  in  concu- 
binage. There  were  churches,  the  charges  of  which 
had  become,  in  some  sense,  the  possession  of  certain 
families.  The  dissensions  of  the  successors  of  Boleslas, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  dismembered  the  empire  after  a 
century  of  bloodshed.  Prussians,  Lithuanians,  Mongols, 
«nd  other  tribes  devastated  the  coimtry.  The  authority 
of  the  Church  grew  among  those  ruins.  Papal  legates 
appeared  more  frequently,  synods  became  more  frequent 
loo,  and  altogether  the  Church  sought  for  herself  the 
rights  she  had  long  attained  elsewhere.  The  Templars, 
assisted  by  Crusaders  from  the  West,  attacked  the  pa- 
gans of  F^ssia,  and  the  voice  of  the  popes  constantly 
called  the  Western  Christians  to  arms  against  the  bar- 
barians. In  1157  the  emperor  Frederick  I  indicted  a 
cnisade  of  the  Germans  against  Poland,  to  re-establish 
the  tie  of  vassalage  that  once  united  the  land  with  Ger- 
many. The  Poles  were  defeated,  and  Boleslas  appeared 
at  Knyszkowo  before  the  emperor  barefooted,  and  with 
a  naked  sword  tied  around  his  neck.  Wladislas  died 
in  Germany,  and  was  succeeded  by  Boleslas  IV,  who 
died  in  1 173,  leaving  an  only  son,  Leszek :  but  it  was  his 
brother  Micislas  who  succeeded  him.  The  people,  led 
by  Getka  (Gedcon),  bishop  of  Cracow,  revolted  against 
Micislas,  and  his  younger  brother,  Casimir  Sprawied- 
liwy  (the  Just),  was  put  in  his  place.  In  1180  there  was 
k  synod  of  Polish  bishops.  They  threatened  with  in- 
terdict whoever  should  rob  the  peasants  of  their  stores, 
appropriate  the  heritage  of  an  ecclesiastic,  or  refuse  to 
restore  within  a  given  time  whatever  of  Church  prop- 
erty had  been  taken.  After  Casimir,  who  died  May  4, 
il94,at  table,  while  talking  with  the  bishops  about  salva- 
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tioa — *'non  sihe  veneni  snspicione"— Fulka  assembled 
the  primates,  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  recognise  the 
sons  of  Casimir.  Helena,  Casimir*s  widow,  made  ar» 
rangements  with  Micislas,  and,  in  the  name  of  her 
minor  sons,  recognised  him  as  archduke,  and  left  him 
Cracow :  her  son  Leszek  was  to  be  his  stKXsessor.  This 
Micislas  died  in  1202  at  Kalisch,  and  Leszek  waived  in 
favor  of  his  son  Wladislas  his  own  rights  to  Cracow.  In 
these  years  the  endeavors  of  the  popes  for  the  refor- 
mation of  the  Polish  Church  were  crovmed  with  some 
success.  Clement  III  sent  in  1189  cardinal  Giovanni 
Malabranca  to  collect  contributions  for  a  crusade,  and 
reform  the  clergy  of  Poland;  several  regulations  for  that 
purpose  were  agreed  upon  at  the  Synod  of  Cracow. 
Cardinal  Peter  came  in  1197;  but  when  he  published  at 
Prague  the  edict  against  the  matrimony  of  clergymen, 
the  wrath  of  the  clergy  was  so  great  that  his  Ufe  was 
put  in  danger.  He  held  another  synod  at  Cracow,  where 
he  insisted  on  the  same  views;  journeyed  through  the 
bishoprics,  giving  his  attention  to  a  dereliction  of  sound 
morals  more  deplorable  than  the  marriage  of  ecclesias- 
tics, and  traditional  with  the  Poles :  for  he  besought  the 
laymen  to  seek  some  consecration  for  their  wild  copula- 
tions. He  made  slow  work  of  it,  and  it  required  all  the 
energies  of  archbishop  Henry  Kentlitz  to  establish,  little 
by  little,  a  more  Christianlike  state  of  things.  In  1212 
bishop  Peter  was  freely  elected  by  the  chapter  of  Posen. 
The  dukes  at  that  time  promised  to  touch  nothing  of 
the  heritage  of  prelates  save  gold,  silver,  etc.>and  waived 
their  judiciary  rights  on  clergymen  and  their  subjects. 
In  1281  Wladislas  Odonicz  became  the  only  nder  of 
Great  Poland.  At  this  epoch  some  crusades  against  the 
Prussians  took  place,  and  the  Poles,  though  slowly  and 
reluctantly,  had  a  part  in  them.  We  find  the  same 
bishoprics  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  but  not  in 
those  firm  metropolitan  relations  which  the  interest  of 
the  Church  required  (see  Gregory  YII,  Hpist.  ad  £o- 
Maunif  PoL  rtgtmy  Ixxiii).  The  first  bishop  of  Posen, 
Jordan,  and  the  duke  Boleslas  Chrobry  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  successful  attempts  to  expand  the 
Christian  faith;  Bodzanta,  archbishop  of  Gnesen,  in 
the  14th  centur}',  by  the  conversion  of  the  barbarians 
of  Lithuania  and  Samogitia.  This  prelate  extended 
his  diocese,  augmented  by  a  half,  over  Pomerellia  and 
Neringia,  and  added  Silesia  to  his  spiritual  dominions: 
in  one  word,  the  country  between  the  Netze  Biver,  the 
sources  of  the  Vistula,  the  grand-duchies  of  Moscow 
and  Semgallen,  constituted  the  territory  of  his  archi- 
episcopal  see.  In  consequence  of  these  aggrandize- 
ments the  new  bishoprics  of  Wilna,  in  the  grand-duchy 
of  Lithuania,  and  of  Womie  or  Micdniki,  in  the  duchy 
of  Samogitia,  were  established— the  first  in  1387,  the 
latter  in  1417. 

The  Rfformation  Period  and  Since,— In  order  to  make 
clear  the  history  of  the  Polish  Church  in  the  Reformation 
period,  it  is  necessary  to  retrace  our  steps  to  the  1 1th  cen- 
tury. It  was  then  that  the  neighboring  churches  of  Ger- 
many acquired  a  great  influence  over  the  Poles,  while 
priests  and  monks  flocked  from  France  and  Italy,  but 
particularly  from  Germany,  to  Poland,  built  everywhere 
convents  and  churches,  and  at  the  same  time  used  the 
Romish  ritual  in  opposition  to  the  simple  worship  of 
the  Polish  national  churches,  which,  however,  main- 
tained their  ground  till  the  14th  century.  The  Huss- 
ites (q.  V.)  from  Bohemia  found  a  favorable  field  in 
Poland  for  the  propagation  of  their  peculiar  tenets,  and 
the  Rombh  clergy  in  consequence  took  active  measures 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  spread  of  the  obnoxious 
doctrines.  With  this  view  the  parish  priests  were  or- 
dered to  seize  and  bring  before  the  bishops  all  who 
were  suspected  of  holding  Hussite  sentiments.  Severe 
enactments  were  passed  for  the  punishment  of  the  her^ 
etics.  But  in  the  face  of  all  opposition  the  new  doc- 
trines were  embraced  by  some  of  the  most  influential 
families  in  the  land,  and  the  reforming  party  indeed 
was  very  numerous  when  their  leader  was  slain  on  the 
field  of  battle.     Bat  altheugh  the  doctrines  of  Hon 
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had  foand  many  supporters  in  Poland^  the  national 
feeling  was  still  in  favor  of  the  dominant  Church.  We 
append  an  account  of  the  progress  of  Protestantism  in 
Poland  dependent  largely  on  Gardner,  Dictionary  of 
Retiffiom,  p.  670  sq. : 

"In  the  commencement  of  the  16th  centnnr  a  powerftil 
impulse  was  given  to  the  cause  of  Polish  education  and 
literature  by  the  establishment  of  the  Univenlty  of  Cra- 
cow, and  the  encouragement  given  in  that  seminary  to 
native  scholars.  Already  a  goodly  number  of  accom- 
pushed  literary  men  had  issued  from  the  University  of 
Prague,  some  of  whom  were  chosen  to  fill  the  chairs  at 
Cracow ;  these  again  were  geuerallv  selected  to  supply 
the  vacant  episcopal  seen,  and  thus  in  a  short  time  tbero 
were  found  in  the  Polish  Church  not  a  few  prelates  dis- 
tinguished alike  for  their  pietv  and  learning.  The  en- 
lightened views  which  some  of  che»c  ecclesiastical  digni- 
taries entertained  were  speedily  manifested  in  vark>ns 
projects  started  for  reforming  the  Church.  Thus  Martin 
Tromba,  the  primate  of  Poland,  ordered  the  liturgical 
books  to  be  translated  into  the  national  lunguagef  that 
they  might  be  understood  by  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple. But  the  boldest  step  in  the  direction  of  Church  re- 
form at  this  period  was  takeu  by  Ostrowo,  palatine  of 
Posen,  who  presented  to  the  Polish  diet  of  1459  a  propo- 
sal for  introducing  improvements  of  such  a  vital  charac- 
ter that,  had  they  been  adopted,  a  separation  of  the 
Church  of  Poland  fh>m  Rome  would  have  been  the  im- 
mediate result  *In  this  plan,'  says  count  Krasinskj, 
*  of  reforming  the  Church  of  Folaud  he  maintained  that, 
Christ  having  declared  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this 
world,  the  pope  had  no  authority  whatever  over  the  king 
of  Poland,  and  should  not  even  be  addressed  by  the  lat- 
ter in  humble  terms,  unbecoming  his  dignity ;  that  Rome 
was  drawing  every  year  fh)m  the  country  large  sums  un- 
der the  pretence  of  religion,  but,  in  fact,  by  means  of  su- 
perstition; and  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  inventing 
most  unjust  reasons  fur  levying  taxes,  the  proceeds  or 
which  were  employed,  not  for  the  real  wants  of  the 
Church,  but  for  the  pope*s  private  interests ;  that  all  the 
ecclesiastical  lawsuits  should  be  decided  in  the  country, 
and  not  at  Rome,  which  did  not  take  "anv  sheep  without 
wool ;"  that  there  were,  Indeed,  among  the  Poles  people 
who  respected  the  Ruman  scrlbblings  rarnished  with  red 
aeals  and  hempen  strings,  and  suspended  on  the  door  of 
a  church ;  but  that  it  was  wrong  to  submit  to  these  Ital- 
ian deceits.'  He  fhrther  says:  *Is  it  not  a  deceit  that 
the  )>ope  Imposes  upon  us,  in  spite  of  the  king  and  the 
senate,  I  don*t  know  what,  bulls  called  indulgences  ?  He 
gets  money  by  assuring  people  that  he  absolves  their  sin ; 
but  Ood  has  said  by  his  prophet,  "My  aon,  give  me  thy 
heart,  and  not  money.*'  The  pope  feigns  that  he  emplova 
his  treasures  for  the  erection  of  churches:  but  he  does  it, 
in  fact,  for  enriching  his  relations.  I  shall  pass  in  silence 
things  that  are  still  worse.  There  are  monks  who  praise 
still  such  fables.  Thera  are  a  great  number  of  preachers 
and  confessors  who  only  think  how  to  get  the  richest 
harvest,  and  who  indulge  themselves,  after  having  plun- 
dered the  poor  people.  He  complains  of  the  c;reat  num- 
ber of  monks  nnfit  for  the  clerical  office,  aay^g,  "  After 
having  shaven  his  head  and  endowed  a  cowl,  a  man 
thinks  himself  fit  to  correct  the  whole  world.  He  cries, 
and  almost  bellows,  in  the  pulpit,  because  he  sees  no  op- 
ponent. Learned  men,  ana  even  tho^e  who  possess  an 
inferior  degree  of  knowledge,  cannot  listen  without  hor- 
ror to  the  nonsense,  and  almost  blasphemy,  uttered  by 
such  preachers." ' 

"These  sentiments  avowed  by  a  Polish  senator  in  the 
assembly  of  the  states,  plainly  indicated  that  public  opin- 
ion, even  in  the  16th  ceutury,  was  prepared  for  the  great 
ecclesiastical  reformation  which  commenced  a  ceutnry 
later  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  As  if  still  further 
to  pave  the  way  for  that  important  movement,  treatises 
were  at  every  little  interval  issuing  from  the  prera 
In  Poland  containing  opinions  which  Rome  has  always 
been  accustomed  to  brand  as  heresies.  One  work,  in 
particular,  was  published  at  Cracow  in  1610,  which  open  y 
advocated  the  great  Protectant  principle  that  the  llo  y 
Scriptures  must  be  believed,  and  all  merely  human  ordi- 
nances may  be  dispensed  with.  The  date  of  the  appear- 
ance of  this  treatise  was  two  years  before  Luther  publicly 
avowed  his  opposition  to  Rome.  No  sooner,  according- 
ly, did  the  German  Reformer  commence  his  warfare  with 
the  pope  than  he  was  Joined  by  many  Poles,  more  espe- 
ciallv  belonging  to  the  towns  of  Polish  Prussia;  and  so 
rapidly  did  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  spread  in 
Dantzic,  the  principality  of  that  province,  that,  in  16S4,  no 
fewer  than  Ave  churches  were  occupied  by  the  disciples  of 
the  Witteubers  Reformer.  A  very  large  part  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Dantuc,  however,  still  adhered  to  the  old  Church; 
and,  anxious  to  restore  the  ancient  order  of  things,  they 
despatched  a  deputation  to  Sigismund  I,  who  at  that 
time  occupied  the  throne  of  Poland,  imploring  his  inter- 
position. The  monarch,  moved  by  the  appeal  made  by 
the  deputation,  who  appeared  before  him  dressed  in  deep 
mourning,  proceeded  in  person  to  Dantzic.  restored  the 
former  state  of  things,  and  either  execute<l  or  banished 
the  principal  leaders  of  the  pew  movement.    But  while 


for  pnrely  political  reaiona  Slgiamnnd  in  tfala  case  aeted 
in  the  most  tyrannical  and  oppressive  manner,  he  allowed 
the  doctrines  of  Protestantism  to  spread  in  all  the  other 
parts  of  his  dominions  without  persecntine  those  who 
embraced  them.  Even  in  Dimtsfc  itself,  when  Lnther- 
auism,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  began  to  be  again 
preached  within  its  walls,  be  refused  to  take  a  single  step 
to  check  its  progress,  so  that  iu  the  subsequent  reign  ft 
became  the  aoimnant  creed  of  that  city,  without,  how- 
ever, infk-inging  upon  the  religions  liberty  of  the  Roman 
Catholics. 

**The  works  of  Luther  found  many  readers,  and  even 
admirers,  in  Poland,  and  a  secret  society,  composed  of 
both  clergvmen  and  laymen,  met  frequently  to  ducnsa  re- 
ligious subjects,  including  those  points  more  especially 
which  the  rise  of  the  Reiormation  brought  prominently 
before  the  public  mind.  It  was  in  connection  with  this 
society  that  Antitrinitarlan  opinions  were  first  adopted 
as  a  creed  by  several  individuals,  and  the  foundation  laid 
In  Poland  for  that  sect  whose  members  were  afterwards 
known  by  the  name  of  Socinians  (q.  v.).  The  spread  of 
this  heresy,  however,  was  limited  to  the  upper  classes  of 
society,  while  among  the  great  mass  of  the  people  the 
scriptural  views  of  the  Reformers  found  ready  acceptance ; 
a  result  in  no  small  degree  owing  to  the  arrival  of  Bohe- 
mian Brethren,  to  the  number  of  about  a  thousand,  who 
had  been  driven  from  their  own  country,  and  found  a 
home  in  the  province  of  Posen.  This  event  happened  in 
164S,  and  the  public  worship  of  the  Brethren  being  con- 
ducted in  the  Bohemian  language,  which  was  intelligible 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Posen,  attracted  towards  them  the 
sympathies  of  multitudes.  The  Romish  bishop  of  Posen, 
alarmed  at  the  influence  which  the  Brethren  were  exer- 
cising; over  the  people  of  his  diocese,  applied  for  and  ob- 
tained a  royal  edict  for  their  expulsion  from  the  conn- 
try.  This  order  they  immediately  obeyed,  and  proceeded 
to  Prussia,  where  they  found  full  religious  liberty.  Next 
year,  however,  some  of  them  returned  to  Poland,  where 
they  bad  formerly  received  so  much  kindness,  and  con- 
tinued their  labors  without  being  molested  in  any  form. 
Their  congregations  rapidly  increased,  and  in  a  short  time 
they  reached  the  large  number  of  eighty  in  the  province 
of  Great  Poland  alone,  while  many  others  were  formed 
iu  diflTerent  parts  of  the  country. 

"A  circumstance  occurred  about  this  time  which  was 
providentially  overruled  for  the  still  wider  diffusion  of 
Protestant  principles  in  Poland.  The  students  of  the 
University  of  Cracow,  having  taken  oflTence  at  some  real 
or  imagined  affront  offered  them  by  the  rector,  repaired 
to  foreign  universities,  put  particularly  to  the  newly  erect- 
ed University  of  Koulgsberg,  from  which  the  great  ma- 
jority of  them  returned  home  imbued  with  Protestant 
Sriuciples.  The  Reformed  doctrines  now  made  extraor- 
iuary  progress,  particularly  in  the  province  of  Cracow. 
In  vain  did  the  Romish  clergy  denounce  the  srowlng  lier- 
esy;  all  their  remonstrances  were  unavaUing,  and  at 
length  they  convened  a  general  synod  in  1661  to  consider 
the  whole  subject.  On  this  occasion  Hoslus,  bishop  of 
Ermeland,  composed  his  celebrated  Confession,  which  has 
been  acknowledged  by  the  Church  of  Rome  as  a  fiilthfhl 
exposition  of  its  creed.  The  synod  not  only  decreed  that 
this  creed  should  be  signed  Gy  the  whole  body  of  ^e 
clergy,  but  petitioned  tine  king  that  a  royal  mandate 
should  be  Issued  ordering  its  subscription  oy  the  laity. 
It  was  now  resolved  that  a  violent  persecution  should  be 
commenced  against  the  heretics,  and  this  determination 
was  strengthened  by  an  encyclical  letter  ft'om  Rome,  rec- 
ommending the  extirpation  of  heresy.  Several  cases  of 
bloody  i)erBecution  occnn*ed ;  but  the  nobles,  aroused  to 
jealousy  by  the  high-handed  measures  of  the  clergy, 
openly  declared  their  wUh  to  restrict  the  authority  of  Uie 
bishops,  and  the  people  were  unanimous  in  expressing  a 
similar  desire. 

"  Such  was  the  state  of  matters  in  Poland  when  the  diet 
of  1852  was  convened :  and  scarcely  had  its  deliberations 
been  commenced,  when  a  ceneraf  hostility  was  evinced 
by  the  members  to  eptscopaTjurlsdlction.  The  result  was 
that  at  this  diet  religious  liberty  for  all  confessions  was 
virtually  established  in  Poland.  At  the  diet  of  1665  the 
king  was  earnestly  nrged  to  convoke  a  national  synod 
over  which  he  himself  should  preside,  and  which  should 
reform  the  Church  on  the  basis  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
It  was  proposed,  also,  to  invite  to  this  aasemhly  the  meet 
distinguished  Reiormers,  such  as  Calvin,  Beza,  Melnno- 
thon,  and  Vergerius.  But  the  expecutlons  of  the  Prot- 
estants in  Poland  were  chiefly  turned  towards  John  k 
Lasco  or  Laski,  who  had  been  instrumental  in  promoting 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  En^rland.  For  a  long  time  he  remained  within  the 
pale  of  the  Romish  Church,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be 

Eossible  to  effect  a  reformation  without  seceding  ttom 
er  communion.  In  1640  he  declared  his  adherence  to 
the  Protestant  Church  on  the  principles  of  Zwingli.  The 
high  reputation  which  Lasco  had  already  gained,  both  aa 
a  scholar  and  a  Christian,  attracted  the  marked  attention 
of  the  Protestant  princes  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  sev- 
eral of  whom  invited  him  to  take  up  his  residence  in 
their  dominions.  The  sovereign  of  Bast  Friesland,  anx- 
ious to  complete  the  reformation  of  the  Church  in  that 
country,  prevailed  apon  Lasoo  to  allow  himself  to  be  nam* 
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totted  Boperintendent  of  all  its  eharchefl.  To  aary  out 
the  Direct  of  bis  appoiutmeut  was  a  matter  of  no  amall 
difficulty,  conaideruiiF  the  extreme  relactance  which  pre- 
▼ailed  to  the  entire  abolition  of  Romlah  rites,  bnt  by  en- 
ergy,  perseyerance,  and  nncorapromisinff  firmness  he  enc- 
ceeded,  iu  the  brief  ifipaoe  of  six  Tears,  in  rootiue  oat  the 
last  remains  of  Romanism,  and  folly  establishing  the 
Protestant  religion  thronghout  the  whole  of  the  chnrcbes 
of  East  Friesland*  In  16&  Lasco  received  an  earnest  in- 
Titation  from  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  tojoiu 
the  distingnished  Reformers  who  had  repaired  to  Eng- 
land fh)m  all  parts  of  the  Continent,  that  they  might  com- 
plete the  reformation  of  the  Cbnrch  in  that  country. 
Havingaecepted  Cranmer's  invitation,  the  Polish  Reform- 
er  leftPrlesfand  and  went  to  England,  where  he  was  ap> 
pointed,  on  his  arrival  in  1160,  superintendent  of  the  for- 
eign Protestant  congregation  established  at  London.  In 
this  important  sphere  be  continued  to  labor  with  much 
comfort  and  success,  until  the  demise  of  Edward  VI  and 
the  aosession  of  Mary  arrested  the  progress  of  the  Ref- 
ormation in  England,  and  compelled  Lasco  with  his  con- 
gregation to  leave  the  country.  This  little  band  of  ex- 
iles, headed  by  the  Polish  Reformer,  were  driven  by  a 
storm  upon  the  coast  of  Denmark,  where,  on  landing, 
they  were  received  at  first  with  hospitality  and  kindness, 
but,  through  the  Influence  of  the  Lutheran  divines,  they 
were  soon  obliged  to  seek  an  asylum  elsewhere.  The 
same  hatred  ou  the  part  of  the  Lutheran  clergy  was  shown 
to  the  consreeation  of  Lneco  at  Lnbeck,  Ilamburg,  and 
Rostock.  At  length  the  remnants  of  the  congregation 
found  in  Dantaic  a  peaceful  asylum,  while  Laeco  hiniself 
retired  to  Friesland,  where  he  was  received  with  every 
mark  of  respect  and  attachment.  In  a  short  time,  how- 
ever, finding  his  position  by  no  means  so  comforts  bio  as 
nt  first,  he  removed  to  Frankfort-on-the-Maln,  where  he 
established  a  church  for  the  Bel^an  Protestant  refugees, 
and  made  various  attempts,  without  success,  to  unite  the 
Lutheran  and  Protestant  churches. 

"Throughont  all  his  wanderings  Lasco*s  thoughts  were 
habitaally  turned  towards  Poland,  and  he  maintained  a 
eonstant  intercourse  with  his  countrymen,  and  also  with 
his  sovereign,  SIgismnnd  Augustus,  who  entertained  a 
high  regara  for  him.  He  returned  to  Poland  In  1066,  and 
no  sooner  did  his  arrival  become  known  than  the  Romish 
clergy,  tnking  the  alarm,  hastened  to  implore  the  kinz  to 
banieli  from  tils  dominions  a  man  whom  they  described 
88  an  outlawed  heretic,  and  the  source  of  troubles  and 
commotions  wherever  he  went.  To  this  representation 
the  king  paid  no  regard ;  and,  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
bishops  and  the  papal  nuncio,  Lasco  was  soon  after  in- 
trusted with  the  snperlnieudence  of  all  the  Reformed 
churches  of  Little  Poland.  Thrnngh  his  influence  the 
tenets  of  the  Swiss  Reformers  were  extensively  adopted 
by  the  higher  classes  of  his  countrymen.  The  chief  ob- 
jects, however,  which  he  kept  steadily  in  view  were  the 
anion  of  all  Protestant  sects,  and  the  ultimate  establlsh- 
roeut  of  a  Reformed  National  Clinrch  modelled  on  the 
plan  of  the  Church  of  England,  for  which  he  had  con- 
ceived a  high  admiration.  But  his  exertions  In  the  cause 
of  reform  were  much  weakened  by  the  rise  of  Autitrin- 
itarian  sentiments  In  some  of  the  churches  which  he  sn- 
perintended.  He  straggled  hard,  and  not  wlthont  suc- 
cess, to  check  the  progress  of  these  opinions.  In  the 
public  Affairs  of  the  Cbnrch  he  took  an  active  part,  and 
assisted  in  preparing  the  version  of  the  flrst  Protestant 
Bible  in  Poland.  In  the  mUist  of  his  unwearied  labors 
in  the  canse  of  the  Polish  Reformation,  Lasco  was  cut  off 
in  ISOO,  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  fhlly  maturing 
his  great  designs. 

"One  of  the  last  objects  on  which  the  Polish  Reformer 
had  set  his  heart  was  the  speedy  convocation  of  a  na- 
tional synod.    This  proposal,  however,  met  with  violent 
oppfwitlon  from  Rome  and  its  partisans.    The  pope,  PanI 
rv,  despatched  a  legate  to  Poland  with  letters  to  the  king, 
the  senate,  and  the  most  influential  noblemen,  promising 
to  effect  all  necessary  reforms,  and  to  call  a  general  coun- 
dL    Lippomani,  the  papal  legate,  was  an  able  man,  and 
a  devoted  servant  to  the  see  of  Rome.    The  Romish 
clergy  were  mncfa  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  this 
dignftary  in  the  country,  who  endeavored,  bnt  wlthont 
ef»ct.  to  prevail  upon  the  king  to  adopt  violent  measures 
for  the  extirpation  of  heresy.    The  crafty  emissary  of  the 
pope  sacceeoed  also  by  his  intrigues  In  fomenting  discord 
among  the  Protestants.     He  assembled  a  synod  of  the 
Polish  clergTt  which,  while  it  lamented  the  dangers  which 
threatened  tlie  Church,  both  fh)m  within  and  from  wiih- 
ooL  passed  many  resolutions  for  improving  Its  condition 
and  coercing  the  heretics.    The  extent  to  which  the  syn- 
od, instigated  by  Lippomani,  pushed  their  Jurisdiction 
may  be  seen  tram  their  proceiealngs  In  a  case  of  alleged 
samlege  recorded  both  by  Romish  and  Protestant  writ- 
ers.  'Dorothy  Laszecka,  a  poor  girl,  was  accused  of  hav- 
ing obtained  from  the  Dominican  monks  of  Socliaczew  a 
host,  feigning  to  receive  communion.    It  was  said  that 
she  wrapped  that  host  in  her  clothes,  and  sold  It  to  the 
Jews  of  a  neighboring  village,  by  whom  she  had  been  in- 
stigated to  commit  this  act  of  sacrilege  by  the  bribe  of 
three  dollars  and  a  gown  embroidered  with  silk.    This 
host  was  said  to  have  been  carried  by  the  Jews  to  the 
tjnagogrxtf  where,  being  pierced  with  needles,  it  emitted 


a  quantity  of  blood,  which  was  collected  into  a  flask. 
The  Jews  tried  in  vain  to  prove  the  absurdity  of  the 
charee,  arguing  that,  as  their  religion  did  not  permit  them 
to  believe  in  the  mystery  of  transnbetantiation,  they  never 
could  be  supposed  to  try  a  similar  experiment  on  the 
host,  which  they  considered  as  a  mere  wafer.  The  synod, 
influenced  by  Lippomani,  condemned  them,  as  well  as  the 
unfortunate  woman,  to  be  burned  alive.  The  Iniquitous 
sentence  conid  not,  however,  be  put  into  execution  with- 
out the  exeqitatur,  or  the  conflrmation  of  the  king,  which 
could  not  be  expected  to  be  obtained  ttom  the  enlight- 
ened SIgismuud  Angiif>Tns.  The  bishop  Przerembrki, 
who  was  also  vice-chancellor  of  Poland,  made  a  report 
to  the  king  of  the  above-mentioned  case,  which  he  de- 
scribed in  expressions  of  pious  horror,  entreating  the 
monarch  not  to  allow  such  a  crime  committed  against 
the  Divine  Majesty  to  go  nnpunlshed.  MyexkowskI,  a 
great  dignitary  of  the  crown,  who  was  a  Protei^tant,  be- 
came so  indignant  at  this  report  that  he  could  not  re- 
strain his  anger,  and  was  only  prevented  by  the  presence 
of  the  king  from  using  violence  against  the  prelate,  the 
impiety  and  absurdity  of  whose  accasatlon  he  exposed 
in  strong  language.  The  monarch  declared  that  he  would 
not  believe  such  absurdities,  and  sent  an  order  to  the 
ttartmt  (chief  magistrate  or  governor)  of  Sochaczew  to 
release  the  accused  parties ;  bnt  the  vice-chancellor  forged 
the  exemuUitr.  by  attaching  the  royal  seal  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  monarch,  and  sent  an  order  that  the 
sentence  of  the  synod  should  he  Immediately  carried  into 
execution.  The  king,  being  informed  of  this  nefarious 
act  of  the  bishop,  immediately  despatched  a  messenger 
to  prevent  its  effects.  It  was,  however,  too  late,  and  the 
Judicial  murder  was  perpetrated.*  This  atroclon<«  affair 
excited,  of  course,  a  great  sensation  throughout  Poland, 
and  awakened  such  feeling  of  hatred  against  Lippomani 
that  he  lost  no  time  in  quitting  the  country,  a  step  which 
was  absolutely  necessary,  indeed,  as  hU  life  was  iu  dan- 
ger. 

*'  The  Polish  Reformation  went  steadily  forward  In  spite 
of  all  the  opposition  of  Rome  and  its  emissaries.  In 
Lithuania  particularly  it  received  a  strong  impulse  ft'om 
the  influence  exerted  in  its  favor  by  prince  Radslwlll, 
who  had  been  Intrnsted  by  the  monarch  with  almost  the 
sole  government  of  that  province.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  facilities  which  he  thus  possessed  for  advancing  the 
good  work,  he  succeeded  in  establishine  the  Reformed 
worship  both  in  the  rural  districts  and  In  many  towns. 
lie  built  also  a  splendid  church  and  college  in  Vllna,  the 
capital  of  Lithuania.  To  this  enlightened  and  pious  no- 
bleman, besides,  is  due  the  merit  of  having  cnutfed  to  be 
translated  and  printed,  at  his  own  expense,  the  first  Prot- 
estant Bible  In  the  Polish  languaffe.  It  was  published  in 
1604.  and  is  usually  known  by  the  name  of  the  Itadzi- 
wlllian  Bible.  The  death  of  Kadtlwill  the  Black,  as  he 
was  termed,  which  happened  in  1566,  was  a  severe  loss 
to  the  Protestant  caut<e  in  Lithuania;  but  happily  his 
consin  and  successor,  Radzlt^ill  the  Red,  was  also  a  zeal- 
ous promoter  of  the  Reformed  religion,  and  founded  a 
numt)er  of  Protestant  chnrcbes  and  schools,  which  he  en- 
dowed with  landed  property  for  their  permanent  support. 
The  king  of  Poland  was  strongly  urged,  by  a  portum  of 
the  clergy,  to  reform  the  Church  by  means  of  a  national 
synod,  but  be  was  of  too  Irresolute  a  character  to  take  a 
step  so  decided.  He  adopted,  however,  a  middle  course, 
ana  addressed  a  letter  to  pope  PanI  IV,  at  the  Conncil  or 
Trent,  demanding  the  concession  of  the  Ave  following 

f joints:  (1)  The  performance  of  the  mass  In  the  national 
aneuajge:  (2)  IMie  dispensation  of  the  communion  in 
both  kinds ;  &)  The  toleration  of  the  marriage  of  priests ; 
(4)  The  abolition  of  the  armatM  or  flrst-fhilts  of  beneflces  t 
(0)  The  convocation  of  a  national  conncil  for  the  reform 
of  abases,  and  the  union  of  different  sects.  These  de- 
mands, of  course,  were  rHected  by  his  holiness.  But 
the  Protestants  in  Poland,  far  from  nelug  discouraged  by 
the  conduct  of  the  pope,  became  bolder  every  day  In  their 
opposition  to  the  Itomanlsts.    At  the  diet  of  1669  n  pro- 

{K)sal  was  made  to  deprive  the  bishops  of  all  participation 
n  the  affairs  of  the  government,  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  the  sworn  servants  of  a  foreign  potentate.  This 
motion,  though  strenuonsly  urged  upon  the  acceptance 
of  the  diet,  was  not  carried :  but  a  few  years  inter,  in 
1663,  the  diet  agreed  to  convoke  a  zeneral  national  synod, 
coinposed  of  representatives  of  all  the  religious  parties 
In  Poland— a  measure  which  would,  In  airprobablllty, 
have  l)een  carried  into  effect,  had  it  not  been  prevented 
by  the  dexterity  and  diplomatic  craft  of  cardinal  Com- 
mendoni,  who  succeeded  In  dissuading  the  king  from  as- 
sembling a  national  conncil. 

"The  establishment  of  a  Reformed  Polish  Church  was 
much  impeded  by  the  dissensions  which  divided  the 
Protestants  among  themselves.  At  that  time,  In  fact,  no 
less  than  three  parties  existed  in  Poland,  each  adhering 
to  its  own  separate  conTesi^ion.  Thus  the  Bohemian  or 
Waldenslan  Confession  had  Its  own  ardent  admirers, 
chiefly  In  Great  Poland ;  the  Oenevese  or  CalvInlstlcCim- 
fesslou  in  LUhnania  and  Southern  Poland;  and  the  Lu- 
theran or  Augsburg  Confession  In  towns  Inhabited  by 
burghers  of  German  origin.  Of  these  the  Bohemian  ancl 
the  Genevese  Confessions  were  so  completely  agreed  on 
almost  all  points,  that  their  respective  supporters  found 
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xu>  difflcnlty  In  fonnbic  a  noion  in  1660,-  not  indeed  in« 
corporatinff  it  into  one  nody,  botholdlnjrepiritnal  fellow- 
tfhip  together,  wblle  each  Chorcb  retained  its  own  sepa- 
rate  hierarchy.  This  nnion  being  the  first  which  took 
place  among  Protestant  churches  after  the  Reformation, 
caased  greni  ioy  an^onir  the  Reformers  in  different  parts 
of  Burope.  The  two  cbnirhes  tbos  nutted  wished  to  in- 
clude the  Lntherans  also  in  the  alliance,  bat  the  doctriue 
of  the  Angshnrg  Confession  on  the  subject  of  the  Eucha- 
rist beeraed  likely  to  prove  an  insoperable  olMtacle  in  the 
-way  of  any  nnion  with  the  Lntheran  churches.  An  at- 
tempt, however,  was  mjide  to  effect  so  deeirable  an  ob- 
ject For  this  purpose  a  svnod  of  the  Bohemian  and 
Genevese  churches  of  Poland  was  convoked  in  1657,  and 
presided  over  by  Jo);n  k  Lasco.  At  this  synod  overtures 
were  made  to  the  Ln.herana  to  Join  the  union,  but  to  no 
effect,  and  ihey  still  continued  to  accuse  the  Bohemian 
Church  of  heresy.  The  obstacles  thus  thrown  in  the  way 
of  n  nnion  among  the  Protestants  of  Poland  only  roused 
the  Bohemians  to  exert  themselves  still  more  actively  for 
its  attainment.  They  forwarded  copies  of  their  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  to  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  aud 
to  the  chief  Reformers,  both  of  that  country  and  of  Switx- 
erlnud,  aud  received  strong  tesUmonlale  of  approval—so 
strong,  indeed,  as  to  silence  for  a  time  the  osiJections  of 
the  Lutherans.  Shortly,  however,  the  sood  understand- 
ing which  had  bepuu  was  interrupted  oy  the  nnreason- 
al>Ie  demands  of  some  Polish  Lutneran  divines  that  the 
other  Protestant  denominations  should  subscribe  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg.  The  Bohemians,  therefore,  in 
1668,  submitted  their  confession  to  the  University  of 
lVittenl)erg,  and  received  fh>m  that  learned  body  a  strong 
expression  of  their  approbation,  which  so  operated  npou 
the  mjiids  of  the  Lniheraus  that  A-om  that  time  they 
ceased  to  charce  the  Bohemian  Church  with  heresv. 

"  The  long-oesired  nnion  wan  at  length  effected  in  1570. 
A  synod  having  assembled  in  the  town  of  Saudomir,  in 
April  of  that  year,  Hually  concluded  and  signed  the  terms 
of  union  under  the  name  of  the  Consensus  of  Bandomir 
(q.  v.).  This  important  step  excited  the  utmost  alarm 
among  the  Romanists,  who  endeavored  to  bring  it  into 
discredit.  Bnt  the  nuion  itself  was  essentially  hollow 
and  imperfect.  The  confessions,  between  which  a  dog- 
matic union  hod  been  effected,  differed  on  a  point  of  vital 
importance— The  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist.  The 
union,  accordingly,  was  rather  nominal  than  real ;  and 
many  Lutherans  directed  the!r  whole  efforts  towards 
bringing  about  a  disruption  of  the  alliance  which  hod 
been  established  at  Saudomir.  This  hostility  of  ihe  Lu- 
therans to  the  other  Protectant  confessions  was  very  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  Protestantism  in  general,  and 
a  number  of  noble  families,  followed  bv  thoneands  of  the 
common  people,  disgusted  with  the  oitler  contentions 
which  raged  among  Uie  Protestants  of  different  denomi- 
nations, renouncedthc  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and 
retnmed  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Another  circumstance 
which  tended  to  weaken  the  Protestant  Church  of  Po- 
land was  the  rise  and  rapid  spread  of  a  party  who  denied 
the  divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Some  learned  di- 
vines of  the  Reformed  churches  combated  these  Antitrin- 
itarian  doctrines,  and  at  length,  in  1665,  the  professors 
of  these  doctrines  seceded  from  their  brethren,  forming 
themselves  into  a  separate  ecclesiastical  organization, 
called  by  its  members  the  Minor  Reformed  Church  of  Po. 
land.  The  arrival  of  Faustns  Socinus  in  Poland  in  1679 
led  to  the  tenets  of  the  Antitrinltariais  being  thrown 
into  a  definite  form,  and  to  the  formation  of  Socinian 
congregations,  chiefly  composed  of  nobles,  among  whom 
there  were  many  wealthy  landowners. 

"  When  the  Consensus  of  Saudomir  was  concluded  in 
1570,  Protestantism  in  Poland  had  reached  its  highest 
state  of  prosperity.  Many  churches  and  schools,  belong- 
ing to  Protestants  of  various  denominations,  had  been 
established ;  the  Scriptures  had  been  translated  and  print- 
ed in  the  national  language;  and  religious  liberty  was 
enjoyed  in  Poland  to  a  degree  unknown  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe.  These  favorable  circumstances  attracted 
great  numbers  of  foreigners,  who  sought  an  asylum  from 
religions  persecution.  Among  these,  oesides  many  Ital- 
ian and  French  refugees,  there  were  also  a  great  number 
of  Scotch  families  settled  in  dilTerent  parts  of  Poland, 
whose  descendants  are  fonnd  there  at  this  day. 

"At  the  period  at  which  we  have  now  arrived  Roman- 
ism hod,  to  a  great  extent,  lost  its  hold  of  the  Polish  na- 
tion. The  most  influential  portion  of  the  nobility  were 
on  the  side  of  Protestantism,  while  many  powerful  fam- 
ilies, and  the  population  generally,  of  the  eastern  prov- 
inces belonged  to  the  Greek  Church.  Nav,  even  within 
the  national  Church  itself,  not  only  was  the  primate  fa- 
vorable to  Reformed  principles,  but  many  even  of  the 
inferior  clergy,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  laity, 
would  have  welcomed  any  proposal  to  coiTect  the  flogrant 
abuses  which  had  in  course  of  time  crept  Into  the  Church. 
In  the  senate,  also,  the  great  proportion  of  the  members 
were  either  Protestants  or  belonged  to  the  Greek  Church : 
and  even  the  king  himself  showed  n  decided  leaning 
towards  the  adherents  of  the  Protestant  faith.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  in  Poland,  Indeed,  was  on  the  verge 
of  utter  ruin ;  but  in  this  hour  of  its  extremest  danger  it 
was  mainly  saved  by  the  exertions  of  cardinal  Hosins, 


one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  age.  This  sealon 
Romish  dignitary  had  early  made  hlniself  conspicuous 
by  his  hoeUlIty  to  the  Protestants,  and  now  that  ne  had 
been  nominated  a  cardinal,  he  nsed  every  effort  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  Poland.  Finding, 
however,  that  his  own  Church  was  fast  losing  ground, 
and  that  Reformed  principles  were  almost  ceriam  ere  long 
to  obtain  the  ascendency,  he  called  to  his  aid  the  newly 
established  Order  of  Jesoits,  several  of  whom  arrived  from 
Rome  in  1564,  and  by  their  Intrigues  and  agitation  the 
whole  country  was  made  for  a  long  period  the  scene  of 
the  most  unseemly  commotions. 

*'  Daring  the  life  of  Sigismnnd  Augustus  the  Protestants 
indulged  ine  hope  that,  although  naturally  of  a  wavering 
and  undecided  character,  he  misht  possibly  decide  on 
the  establishment  of  a  Reformed  National  Church ;  bnt 
the  death  of  that  monarch  without  issue,  in  1572.  put  au 
end  to  all  such  expectations.  The  Jagellonian  dynasty, 
which  had  governed  Poland  for  two  centuries,  was  now 
extinct.  An  earnest  struggle  commenced,  therefore,  be- 
tween the  Protestants  and  Romanists,  each  party  being 
anxious  that  the  vacant  throne  should  be  filled  by  a  zeal- 
ous supporter  of  their  Church.  The  Romanists,  headed 
by  cardinal  Commendoui,  were  anxious  to  confer  the 
crown  u|M>n  the  archduke  Ernest,  son  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian  II.  and  were  even  readv  to  secure  their  object 
by  force.  Coilguy  and  the  Freucn  Protestants  had  for 
some  time,  even  befofe  the  death  of  Sigismnnd  Augustus, 
entertained  the  project  of  placing  Henry  of  Valois,  duke 
of  Anjou,  on  the  Polish  throne ;  and  Catharine  de'  Medi- 
ci, the  mother  of  the  duke,  eagerly  lent  her  approbation 
to  the  proposal. 

**  The  diet  of  convocotion  assembled  at  Warsaw  in  Janu- 
ary, 1578,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  steps  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  country  during  the 
interreffuum.  At  this  diet,  notwiihstandiiiK  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Romish  bishops,  instigated  by  Commeudoni, 
a  law  was  passed  establishing  a  perfect  equality  of  rights 
among  all  the  Christian  confessions  of  Poland,  guaran- 
teeing the  dignities  and  privileges  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic bishops,  but  abolishing  the  obligation  of  Church  pa- 
trons to  bestow  the  benefices  In  their  gift  exclusively  on 
Roman  Catholic  clergymen.  The  electum  of  a  new  mon- 
arch was  arranged  to  take  place  on  April  7,  at  Kamiuietz, 
near  Warsaw.  The  principal  competitors  for  the  throne 
of  Poland  were  the  two  princes  already  mentioned ;  and 
although  meanwhile  the  horrid  massacre  of  St.  Barthol- 
omew nad  rendered  the  Polish  Protestants  somewhat 
afraid  to  commit  their  interests  to  a  French  prince,  yet, 
being  unwiliine  to  involve  their  country  in  a  civil  war, 
they  accepted  Henry,  duke  of  Anjon,  who  woe  according- 
ly elected  king  of  Poland. 

**  A  deputation  of  twelve  noblemen  were  immediately 
despatched  to  Paris  to  announce  to  Henry  his  election, 
ana  on  Sept.  10,  1573,  the  ceremony  of  presenting  the 
diploma  or  election  took  place  in  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame.  The  circumstances  attending  the  presentation 
are  Interesting  as  manifesting  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the 
Polish  Romanists.  *  The  bisnop  Karnkowski,  a  member 
of  the  Polish  embassy,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ceremony, 
entered  a  protest  against  the  clause  for  securing  religious 
lil>erty  inserted  in  the  oath  which  the  new  monarch  was 
to  take  on  that  iKcasion.  This  act  produced  some  con- 
fusion, the  Protestant  Zborowski  having  interrupted  the 
solemnity  with  the  following  words,  adaressed  to  Mont- 
Inc:  "Had  yon  not  accepted,  in  the  name  of  the  duke, 
the  conditions  of  religions  libertv,  our  opposition  would 
have  prevented  this  duke  from  being  elected  our  mon- 
arch.*' Uenrv  feigned  to  be  astonished,  as  if  he  did  not 
nuderstand  the  subject  in  dispute;  but  Zlwrowski  ad- 
dressed him,  saying,  '*I  repeat,  sire,  that  if  vour  amba»> 
sadors  had  not  accepted  the  condition  of  liberty  to  the 
contending  religious  persuasions,  onr  opposition  would 
have  prevented  you  from  being  elected  king;  and  that 
if  you  do  not  confirm  these  conditions,  vou  shall  not  be 
onr  king.*'  After  this  the  members  of  the  embassy  sur- 
rounded their  new  monarch,  and  Herburt,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic, read  the  formula  of  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  elect- 
ing diet,  which  Henry  repeated  without  any  opposition. 
The  bishop  Karnkowski,  who  had  stood  aside,  approached 
the  king  after  he  had  sworn,  and  protested  that  the  relig- 
ions libertv  secured  by  the  royal  oath  was  not  to  injure 
the  authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  the  king  gave 
him  a  written  testimonv  in  favor  of  that  protest.* 

**  Henry  set  out  for  Poland,  but  after  what  had  passed 
the  fears  of  the  Protestants  were  far  fh>m  being  allaved, 
and  they  resolved  carefblly  to  watch  the  conduct  of  the 
new  monarch  at  his  coronation.  Firley,  the  leader  of 
the  Protestant  party.  Insisted  that  on  that  solemn  occa- 
sion the  oath  taken  at  Paris  should  be  repeated;  and 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  ceremony,  when  the  crown  was 
about  to  he  placed  on  Henry's  head,  Firley  boldly  ad- 
vanced forward  and  intenupted  the  proceedings,  declar- 
ing in  the  name  of  the  Protestants  of  Poland  that,  unless 
the  Parisian  oath  was  taken,  the  coronation  would  not 
be  allowed  to  go  forward.  The  scroll  of  the  oath  was 
put  into  the  king's  hand  as  he  knelt  on  the  steps  of  the 
altar,  and  Firley,  taking  the  crown,  said  to  Henry  with  a 
loud  voice,  *lf  you  will  not  swear,  yon  shall  not  reign.* 
The  intrepid  condact  of  the  Protestant  leader  simck  th« 
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wliole  fiaflembly  with  twe,  and  the  ktn;  had  no  iilteroa- 
tive  bat  to  repeat  tbe  oath.  Thus  the  rells^oas  liberties 
of  Polaod  were  saved  firom  otter  overthrow,  and  tbe  na- 
tion delivered  from  an  impending;  ctvil  war. 

**The  Polisli  Protestants  were  nntnrally  anspicions  of 
their  new  kin^,  knowing  that,  having  talceu  tbe  oath  bj 
compatoion*  he  was  not  likely  to  respect  their  rights. 
The  Romish  bishops,  on  the  other  hand,  anpportea  by 
the  favor  of  tbe  monarch,  formed  prolects  for  extending 
their  influence,  and  an  impreaeton  rapidly  spread  throngn 
the  country  that  Henry  had  become  a  ready  tool  in  the 
hands  of  the  priests.  This  feeling,  combined  with  dis- 
gnst  at  his  prutf  Igacy,  rendered  him  so  nnpopnlar,  and 
nia  Mibjecta  so  divcouteuted.  that  the  country  won  Id  nn- 
donbtedly  have  been  apeedily  planged  into  a  civil  war 
had  not  the  king  fortnnately  disappeared,  having  secret- 
ly led  Poland  ft»r  France  on  learning  that  the  death  of 
his  brother,  Charles  IX,  had  opened  tbe  way  for  bis  anc- 
«esaion  to  the  throne  of  France.  The  crown  of  Poland 
was  now  conferred  upon  Stephen  Batory,  prince  of  Tran- 
sylvania, who  had  earned  so  high  a  reputation  that,  al- 
thongh  an  avowed  Protestant,  his  election  met  with  no 
opp<i«tti<m  f^om  ibe  Romish  clersy.  Tbe  delention 
which  annonnced  to  Stephen  his  election  to  tbe  tnrouo 
waa  compoaed  of  thirteen  nieml)erfl,  only  one  of  whom 
WAS  a  Romanist :  but  this  man,  Solikowski  by  name,  suc- 
ceeded In  persuading  the  new  monarch  that,  if  he  wonld 
eecnre  himself  on  the  throne,  be  must  profess  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  Next  day,  accordingly,  to  the  dismay 
of  the  Protestant  delegates,  Stephen  was  seen  devontly 
kneeling  at  maaa.  Daring  hla  reign,  which  lasted  ten 
years,  he  maintained  inviolate  the  rights  of  the  Anti-Ro- 
manist confessions,  while  at  the  same  tim&tbrouKb  the 
Influence  of  hie  queen,  who  waa  a  bigoted  Romnulst,  he 
Apenly  encoaraged  and  patronized  the  Jesuits,  by  fonud- 
hig  and  endowing  varions  educational  iustltationa  in 
eonnecUon  with  their  order. 

"Stephen  Batory  died  in  1SS6,  and  waa  succeeded  by 
Siglsronnd  UI,  In  whoee  reign  tbe  Romish  party  acquired 
much  strength,  while  many  of  the  Proteatania  h.id  be- 
come diasatisfled  with  the  general  confession,  and  sought 
to  renew  the  former  controversies  which  had  so  much 
weakened  their  influence  in  the  conntry.  Poland  was 
snhappUy -snbjected  to  tbe  mle  of  thia  infatuated  moti- 
nrch  from  1587  to  1032,  and  thronghont  the  whole  of  that 
long  period  hia  ooHcy  was  nniformlv  directed  towards 
the  promotion  of  the  snpremacy  of  Rome.  The  Jesuits 
exercised  an  unlimited  iuflnence  over  the  government; 
and  all  the  oflloes  of  state  and  poeta  of  honor  were  ex- 
clusively bestowed  npon  Romanists,  and  more  eSMcially 
npon  proselytes,  who,  from  motives  of  interet^t,  nad  re- 
nounced the  princlplea  of  the  Reformation.  The  whole 
conntry  waa  covered  with  Je<(nit  colleges  and  tchooli*, 
thus  enabling  tlte  disciples  of  Loyola  most  effectually  to 
exercise  dominion  over  all  classes  of  the  people.  'The 
melancholy  effecta  of  their  education,*  says  count  Krn- 
elnski,  *soon  became  manifest.  By  the  close  of  Sigis- 
mnnd  llPa  reign,  when  the  Jesnits  had  become  almoat 
exclusive  masters  of  public  schools,  national  literature 
had  declined  as  raploly  as  It  had  advanced  during  the 
preceding  century.  It  is  remarkable,-  indeed,  that  Po- 
land, which,  from  the  middle  of  the  ICth  century  to  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Slgiamnnd  III  (1638),  had  produced 
many  splendid  works  on  diflferent  branches  of  human 
knowleoge.  In  the  national  as  well  as  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, can  boast  of  but  very  few  works  of  merit  from 
that  epoch  to  the  second  part  of  the  18lh  century,  the  pe- 
riod of  the  unlimited  sway  of  the  Jesuits  over  the  na- 
tional edncation.  Tbe  Poliab  language,  which  had  ob- 
tained a  high  degree  of  perfection  during  the  16th  century, 
waa  soon  corrupted  by  an  absurd  admixture  of  Latin ; 
and  a  barbarous  style,  called  Macaronic,  disfigured  Polish 
literature  for  more  than  a  century.  Aa  the  chief  object 
of  tbe  J^uita  was  to  combat  the  Antl-Romanists,  the 
principal  aul^ect  of  their  Inatmction  waa  polemical  divin- 
ity: and  the  most  talented  of  their  students,  instead  of 
acqniring  sound  knowledge,  by  which  they  might  become 
useful  membera  of  society,  wasted  their  time  in  dialectic 
anbtletiea  and  quibbles.  Tbe  disciples  of  Loyola  knew 
well  that,  of  all  the  weaknesses  to  which  human  nature 
ia  subject,  vanity  is  the  most  accessible ;  and  thev  Merc 
aa  prodigal  of  praise  to  partisans  aa  thev  were  of  abu^e' 
to  antagonists.  Thus  the  benefoctors  of  their  order  be- 
came the  objects  of  the  moat  fulsome  adulation,  which 
nothinc  but  the  cormpted  taste  acquired  in  their  schools 
could  have  rendered  palatable.  Their  bombastic  pane- 
gyrics, lavished  npon  tbe  moat  unimportant  peraons,  be- 
came, towards  the  end  of  tbe  17th  century,  almost  tbe 
only  literature  of  the  conntry— proof  suflUcient  of  the  de- 
graded state  of  tbe  public  to  which  such  productions  conid 
be  acceptable.  An  additional  proof  of  tbe  retrocession 
of  the  national  intellect  and  the  corruption  of  taste  un- 
der the  withering  influence  of  the  Jesuits  la  that  tbe  most 
classical  prodnctlcms  of  tbe  16th  century— tbe  Augustan 
asra  of  the  Polish  literature— were  not  reprinted  for  more 
than  a  oentncy,  although  after  the  revival  of  learning  in 
Poland  In  the  second  naif  of  tbe  16th  century  they  went 
through  many  editions,  and  still  continue  to  be  reprinted. 
U  is  almost  snpei-fluous  to  odd  that  this  deplorable  con- 
dition of  the  national  intellect  produced  tbe  most  perni- 


cious effects  on  the  political  as  well  aa  social  state  of  tbe 
country.  Tbe  enlightened  statesmen  who  had  appeared 
durlno^  the  reign  o(  SIglsmund  III— the  Zamoyskis,  the 
Sapiebas,  the  Zalkiewvkis,  whose  efl^ons  counterbalanced 
for  a  time  the  biinerni  effects  of  that  fatal  reign,  as  well 
as  some  excellent  authors  who  wrote  during  the  same 
period  —  were  educated  under  another  svstem ;  for  that 
of  the  Jesuits  could  not  produce  any  political  or  literary 
character  with  enlarged  views.  Some  exceptions  there 
were  to  this  general  rule ;  but  the  views  of  enlightened 
men  could  not  be  but  utterlv  lost  on  a  public  which,  In- 
stead nf  advancing  in  the  paths  of  knowledge,  were  train- 
ed to.  forget  the  science  and  wisdom  of  its  ancestors.  It 
waa  therefore  no  wonder  that  sound  notions  of  law  and 
right  became  obscured,  and  gave  way  to  absurd  preju- 
dices of  privilege  and  caste,  by  which  nberty  degenerated 
Into  licentiousness ;  while  tbe  state  of  the  peasantry  was 
degraded  into  that  of  predial  servitnde.' 

'*Not  contented  with  secretly  Imbuing  the  minds  of 
the  peoole  with  Romanist  principles,  the  Jesuits  connived 
at  the  Ill-treatment  to  which  mniiy  Protestants  were  sub- 
jected, and  the  courts  of  Justice  being  wholly  under  Jes- 
uit influence,  it  was  vain  for  tbe  Injured  to  look  for  legal 
redress.  Riotous  mobs  with  complete  impunity  destroyed 
tbe  Protestant  churches  In  Cracow,  Posen,  wilna,  and 
other  places.  Tbe  natural  result  of  the  adverse  circum- 
stancea  in  which  Protestants  were  placed  under  this  long 
but  disastrous  relgu  was  that  their  numbers  were  daily 
diminished,  and  what  was,  oerhaps,  more  melancholy  still, 
those  who  held  fast  to  Rerormed  principles  were  divided 
Into  contending  factions;  and  although  tbe  Consensus  of 
Sandomir  maintained  an  apparent  union  for  a  time,  that 
covenant  even  was  dually  dissolved  by  the  Lutherans. 
An  attempt  was  made  without  effect  to  arrange  a  union 
l)etween  the  Protestants  and  the  Greek  Church  at  a  meet- 
ing convened  at  Wilna  in  1699,  and  although  a  confedera- 
tion fi>r  mutual  defence  was  concluded.  It  led  to  no  prac- 
tical reaults. 

"At  the  close  of  the  long  reign  of  Slglsmnnd  III  tbe 
cause  of  Protestantism  was  In  a  state  of  the  deepest  de- 
pression. But  his  son  and  successor,  Wladislas  IV,  was  a 
person  of  a  very  different  character,  and  so  opposed  to 
tbe  Jesuits  that  be  would  not  allow  a  single  member  of 
that  order  to  be  near  his  court.  He  distributed  offices  and 
rewards  solelv  aocordinff  to  merit,  and,  being  naturally  of 
a  mild  disposition,  be  discountenanced  all  persecution  on 
account  of  religion.  He  endeavored  in  vain  to  effect  a 
general  reconcniatlon,  or  at  least  a  mutual  understand- 
ing, between  the  contending  parties,  by  means  of  a  relig- 
ious discussion  held  at  Thorn  in  1644.  But  the  early 
death  of  this  benevolent  monarch  changed  tbe  whole  as- 
pect of  affairs.  His  brotht* r,  John  Casimir,  who  succeed- 
ed him,  had  been  a  Jesuit  and  a  cardinal ;  but  the  pope 
had  relieved  him  from  his  vows  on  his  election  to  the 
throne.  From  a  monarch  who  had  formerly  been  a  Rom- 
ish ecclesiastic  the  Protestants  had  everything  to  fear 
and  little  to  expect.  The  consequence  was  that  the  ut- 
most discontent  began  to  prevail  among  all  classes,  and 
the  conntry  having  been  invaded  by  Charles  Gnslavna, 
king  of  Sweden,  the  tieople  were  diftpofed  to  place  him 
upon  the  throne  of  Poland.  Elated,  however,  by  the  suc- 
cess of  his  arms,  that  haughty  mounrch  declined  to  ac- 
cept the  Boverelffuty  In  any  other  mode  than  by  conquest, 
whereupon  the  Poles,  rising  as  one  man,  drove  him  fi'om 
the  conntry.  Peace  was  restored  by  the  treaty  of  Ollva 
in  1660:  but  not  until  the  Protestants  had  snffered  much 
during  the  war.  The  king  had  taken  refnge  in  Silesia 
during  the  Swedish  invasion,  and  on  his  return  to  Poland 
be  committed  himself  to  the  special  care  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  vowing  that  he  would  convert  the  heretics  by  force 
if  necessary.  A  considerable  number  of  Protestants  still 
remained  after  all  the  persecutions  to  which  they  had 
been  exposed,  and  among  them  were  several  influential 
fiimilies,  who,  besides,  M'ere  supported  by  tbe  interest  of 
the  Protestant  princes  throughout  Europe.  The  king, 
therefore,  Judged  It  1)est  to  direct  tbe  whole  force  of  his 
peri^eciition  against  the  Socinians,  whom  he  banished  from 
the  kingdom,  declaring  it  to  be  henceforth  n  capital  crime 
to  propagate  or  even  profess  Socinianism  in  Poland. 

•*Tbe  ranks  of  the  Protestants  were  now  completelv 
broken,  and  the  Roman  clergv  acqnired  and  exercised 
nearly  uncontrolled  power.  John  Sobieski,  during  his 
abort  reign,  endeavored  to  put  an  end  to  religious  perse- 
cution ;  but  he  found  himself  unable  to  maintain  the  laws' 
which  still  acknowledged  a  perfect  eqnallty  of  religious 
confessions.  Augustus  II,  also,  who  succeeded  to  the 
throne  In  1696,  conflrnied,  in  the  usual  manner,  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  Protestants,  but  with  tbe  addition  of 
a  new  condition,  that  he  should  never  grant  them  sena- 
torial or  any  other  important  dignities  and  offices.  This 
monarch  had  renounced  Lntheranism  in  order  to  obtain 
the  crown  of  Poland,  and  now  that  he  had  secured  his  ob- 
ject, he  allowed  the  Romish  bishops  to  treat  the  heretics 
as  they  chose.  Angustus  having  been  expelled  bv  Charles 
XII  of  Sweden,  Stanislaus  Lesxczvnski  was  elected  in 
1704,  and  the  accession  of  this  enlightened  monarch  re- 
vived the  hopes  of  the  Protestants.  The  treaty  of  alliance 
concluded  between  Stanislaus  and  tbe  Swedish  sovereign 

frnaranteed  to  the  Protestants  of  Poland  the  rights  and 
Iberties  secured  to  them  by  the  laws  of  their  -eonntiy, 
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abolishing  rII  the  restrictions  imposed  ta  later  timeSk 
Bnt  sach  fnvorable  circamstauces  were  of  short  contluu- 
ance.  Stanislaus  was  driTen  from  his  throne  by  Peter, 
the  csar  of  Knssla,  and  Aagnstns  II  again  restored  to  his 
kingdom.  Civil  commotions  now  arose,  which  were  only 
terminated  by  the  mediation  n{  Peter  the  Great,  who  oon- 
clnded  a  treatv  at  Warsaw  iu  171A,  into  which  the  Roman- 
i8ts  had  snfflcienl  iufloence  to  set  a  cianse  inserted  to  the 
following  effect:  'That  all  the  Protestant  chnrches  which 
had  been  bnilt  since  1689  shoald  be  demolished,  and  that 
the  Protestants  shtmld  not  be  permitted,  except  in  places 
where  they  had  chnrches  previously  to  the  ubove-meu- 
tioued  time,  to  have  any  pablic  or  private  meetings  for 
the  purpose  of  preaching  or  singing.  A  breach  of  this 
regulation  was  to  be  punished,  for  the  flrst  time  by  n 
line,  for  the  second  by  Imprisonment,  for  the  third  by 
bRnlsbment.  Foreign  ministers  were  allowed  to  have 
divine  service  in  their  dwelliufTf.  but  the  natives  who 
should  assist  at  it  were  to  be  saUJected  to  the  above-meu- 
tioned  penalties.* 

*'The  terms  of  this  treaty  excited  feelings  of  discontent 
and  alarm,  not  only  in  the  minds  of  the  Protestants,  bat 
also  of  the  more  enlightened  portion  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics. Protests  poured  iu  f^om  all  quarters  against  the 
measure.  Bnt  all  remonstrance  was  vain;  the  Roman- 
ists continued  to  prosecute  the  Protestants  with  invet- 
erate rancor,  in  some  cases  even  to  blood.  The  Protes- 
tant powers  of  Europe  from  time  to  time  made  represen- 
tations in  favor  of  the  Polish  Protestauts;  but,  instead  of 
alleviating  their  perwcutions,  these  remonstrances  only 
Increased  their  severity.  In  17SS  an  act  was  passed  ex- 
cluding them  from  the  general  diet,  and  fh>m  all  public 
offices,  but  declaring  at  the  same  time  their  peace,  their 
persons,  and  their  property  inviolable,  and  that  they  might 
Dold  military  rank  aud  occupy  the  crown-lands. 

*'  During  the  reign  of  Augustus  III.  which  lasted  from 
1783  to  17G4,  the  condition  of  the  Polish  Protestants  was 
melancholy  in  the  extreme ;  and,  despairing  of  relief  Arom 
every  other  quarter,  they  threw  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  foreign  powers,  by  whose  interference  they 
were  admitted,  in  1767,  to  equal  rights  with  the  Roman 
Catholics.  This  was  followed  by  tiie  abolition  of  the 
Order  of  Jesuits  iu  1778.  Augustus  had  throughout  his 
reign  kept  Poland  In  a  state  of  subserviency  to  Russia, 
and  that  power  placed  his  successor  Poniatowski  on  the 
throne.  When  Catharine  II,  empress  of  Russia,  obtained 
possession  of  the  Polish  Russian  provinces,  psrt  of  the 
people  became  members  of  the  united  Greek  Church, 
and  part  Joined  the  Russian  Church.  Bven  the  most 
bigoted  Romanists  were  gained  over  in  course  of  time, 
so  that  at  the  Synod  of  Polotsk,  in  1SS9,  the  higher  clergy 
of  Lithuania  and  White  Russia  declared  the  readiness 
of  their  people  to  join  the  Russo-Greek  Church,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, these  Uuiates,  or  United  Greeks,  to  the  number 
of  2,OO0Ldoo,  were  received  back  into  the  Muscovite  branch 
of  the  Eastern  Church  on  their  solemn  disavowal  of  the 
pope's  supremacy,  and  declaration  of  their  belief  in  the 
sole  Headship  of  Christ  over  his  Church." 

The  unfortunate  determinntiou  of  pope  Pins  IX  to  force 
the  infallibility  dogma  on  the  Church  of  Rome  has  had 
its  damaging  consequences  to  papal  Christianity  in  Rus- 
sia. After  the  encyclical  of  1874  the  czar's  government 
saw  itself  forced  to  urge  the  union  with  Uie  Russian 
Church  of  all  Polish  Christians  not  Protestant.  Several 
popes  had  confirmed  to  the  United  Greeks  the  privileges 
of  the  use  of  the  vernacular  tongue  aud  the  marriage  of 
the  clergy.  Ritualistic  movements,  however,  had  oeen 
introduced  by  some  of  the  clergy,  tending  to  assimilation 
to  Rome,  and  the  disputes  engendered  by  the  changes  had 
ft^qnently  been  referred  to  the  Vatican.  When  the  ency- 
clical came  to  the  laity,  only  two  ways  seemed  to  lie  open 
•^either  to  submit  to  the  new  orders  or  openly  defy  thenu 
In  Sedletz  the  decision  was  prompt,  and  one  sixth  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  government  determined  to  ask 
the  *'  White  Cxar"  to  admit  them  into  his  Church.  Though 
the  parish  priests  in  no  case  commenced  the  movement, 
when  it  had  once  taken  root  they  Joined  their  flocks. 
The  government  took  no  notice  of  the  first  petition  sent 
in  till  convinced  that  the  movement  was  perfectly  spon- 
taneous, when  the  emperor  authorized  the  governor-gen- 
eral of  Warsaw  to  admit  them  Into  the  Russian  Church; 
and  on  Sunday,  Jan.  24|  the  public  ceremony  was  per- 
formed before  an  immense  crowd  in  the  t<iwn  of  Sedlets. 
Of  the  60,000  people  admitted,  86  were  priests.  The  first 
parish  entered  was  that  of  Bielsk,  to  which  the  archbishop 
of  Warsaw  proceeded,  with  all  the  convert  priests  and 
delegates  from  the  forty-five  parishes,  and  where  a  sol- 
emn service  of  consecration  was  performed  in  the  parish 
chnrcli. 

The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  London  TVmes,  under 
date  of  June,  1876, writes:  "The  orthodox  movement  is 
steadily  progressing  in  Poland,  and  will  very  shortly  lead 
to  the  extinction  of  the  United  GreekH.  Nearly  860,000 
persons  in  the  provinces  of  Sledice,  Lublin,  Suvalki,  and 
Lomsa  have  already  embraced  the  established  faith  of  the 
empire.  The  Unlad  remnant  left  is  estimated  at  only 
80,000,  and  as  the  priests  who  are  adverse  to  the  move- 
ment are  running  away  to  Galicla,  the  last  trace  of  the 
sect  will  soon  disappear.  The  political  advantage  accm- 
ing  to  the  Russian  government  from  this  wholesale  con* 


version  of  a  religions  commmiity,  half  Roman  CathoHe 
and  half  Greek,  cannot  well  be  overrated.  Xot  only  are 
all  their  subjects  of  Russian  blood  brought  within  the 

fiale  of  the  national  Church,  bnt  a  number  of  Poles  being 
ikewise  included  in  the  sweeping  change  of  creed,  a  way 
is  paved  to  a  fhrther  and  even  more  ^Mnpreheusive  con* 
quest  in  the  same  field."  In  1876  the  Russian  govern- 
ment, feeling  that  the  Papists  were  intriguing  against  the 
union  movement,  occasionally  Interfered  by  force  for  the 
transition  of  whole  congregations  Arom  Rome.  In  con- 
sequence several  of  the  bishops  and  priests  were  brought 
into  rebellious  conditions  to  the  czar*s  government. 
More  recently  a  concordat  has  been  signed  oetween  the 
czar  aud  the  pope,  which  restores  fhll  dlooesan  authority 
to  the  bishops,  together  with  the  right  to  direct  corre- 
spondence wibn  Iu>me.  The  ukase  of  186S  Is  abolished, 
and  appeals  of  the  bishops  will  henceforth  be  trmnsmltted 
to  Rome  through  the  metropolitan  of  Warsaw,  Instead  of 
being  sent  to  the  synod  at  St.  Petersburg.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  pope  acknowledges  the  legal  statua  of  the  8u 
Petersburg  Synod,  which  Is  to  form  the  council  of  a  Cath- 
olic primate  residing  in  the  Rassian  capital. 

It  is  computed  that  the  Protestant  Poles  amoant  in 
round  numbers  to  442,000,  the  great  miOority  of  whom 
are  found  in  the  Pmsaian  portion.  There  is  a  considera- 
ble number  of  Protestauts  in  Poland  itself,  but  these  are 
ohiefly  German  settlers.  In  that  part  of  Poland  which 
was  annexed  to  Russia  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  It  was 
calculated  in  1840  that.  In  a  population  of  4,867,860  souls, 
there  were  862,000  Lutherans,  8790  Reformed,  and  646 
Moravians.  In  Prussian  Poland,  according  to  Uie  censua 
of  1846,  there  were  in  the  provinces  of  ancient  Polish 
Prussia,  in  a  population  of  1,019,106  souls,  602,148  Protes- 
tants; snd  in  that  of  Posen,  in  a  popnlatioo  of  1,864,899 
souls,  there  were  416^048  Protestants.  As  the  Russian 
government  is  determined  to  make  the  Poles  adopt  Its 
nationality,  the  Russian  language  only  Is  tolerated  In 
the  churches  where  a  popular  tongue  Is  used,  and  all 
hymn  and  prayer  books,  as  well  as  school-books,  must  be 
In  the  Russian  tongue.  The  Prussian  government,  too, 
anxious  to  use  all  means  of  Germanlziuff  Its  Slavonic 
subjects,  caused  the  worship  In  almost  all  the  churches 
of  Prussian  Poland  to  be  conducted  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, and  the  service  In  Polish  Is  discouraged  as  much 
as  possible. 

On  the  modem  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  former 
kingdom  of  Poland,  see  Prussia  and  Russia.  See  also 
Ropell,  Gtsch,  Polau  (Hamb.  1840)  ;  Lengnich,  Diss, 
de  ReligiofL  Christ,  in  Pohnia  ittitiit  (1734) ;  and  Friese, 
Getch,  Poleru  (Breslau,  1786).  On  the  Reformation: 
Stanislaus  Lubieniecius,  Jfist,  HtformcUionia  PoUndoa 
(FretsUdii,  1685) ;  Krasinski,  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
Reformation  in  Poland  (Lond.  1838,  2  vols.  8vo),  part  i 
treating  of  the  introduction  aud  progress  of  Christianity 
in  that  countr>';  Maclear,  Hist,  of  Christian  Missions 
in  the  Middle  Ages;  Gieseler,  Eccles.  Hist,  (see  Index 
iu  vol.  iii) ;  BriL  and  For,  Ev,  Rev.  1843,  p.  502  sq. 

POLAND,  Mission  among  the  Jews  in.  The 
Polish  mission  was  commenced  by  the  London  Society 
for  promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews  in  the  year 
1821.  The  first  missionaries  there  were  the  late  Dr.  A. 
MK^ul  (q.  v.),  at  that  time  a  simple  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Dublin,  and  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Becker.  The 
centre  of  their  operation  was  made  in  Warsaw.  For  a 
while  all  seemed  promising,  but  the  missionaries  were 
compelled  for  a  time  to  quit  Warsaw.  Early  in  the 
year  1822  the  missionaries  were  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  "  Commission  of  the  Religious  Confessions,'* 
and  had  to  sign  a  protocol  as  to  what  was  their  object, 
of  which  it  was  said  that  it  would  be  sent  to  SL  Pe- 
tersburg. Learning,  however,  that  the  answer  which 
would  be  given  them  would  be  that  foreign  missiona- 
ries were  not  wanted  in  the  coimtry,  and  that  if  the 
Jews  wished  to  be  converted  there  were  priests  enough 
for  that  purpose,  the  missionaries — in  order  to  avoid 
being  sent  out  of  the  country,  and  hoping  to  get  per- 
mission from  the  emperor  Alexander— left  Warsaw  and 
went  to  Posen.  The  permission  was  obtained  not  only 
for  Poland,  but  also  for  Russia.  The  first  two  mission- 
aries were  now  joined  by  two  others,  Messrs.  Wendt  and 
HofT,  and  in  the  n'inter  of  1822  missionary  operations 
were  fairly  commenced  at  Warsaw.  In  the  year  1823  a 
service  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England 
was  established  in  the  Reformed  Church,  Mr.  M*Caiil 
having  received  ordination  in  England;  and  this,  in  1824, 
was  followed  up  by  the  commencement  of  a  German 
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incxeafled  two  more  mianoaariefl  were  lent,  Mesara. 
Beichaidt  aDd  Wermelakiich.  Visits  were  paid  to  va- 
rious towns,  and  for  a  time  Lublin  was  made  the  scene 
of  missionAry  labor.  The  chief  work  of  the  winter  of 
1825  was  the  preparation  of  a  translation  of  the  Word 
of  God,  for  the  use  of  Hebrew  women  more  especially. 
It  was  completed  by  M*Caul,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
other  missionaries,  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  Pentateuch, 
by  the  spring  of  1826,  and  has  proved  a  work  of  con- 
siderable value. 

The  death  of  the  emperor  Alexander  rendered  it  neo- 
essaiy  to  apply  to  his  sooccssor  for  a  confirmation  of  the 
pennissiott  which  had  been  accorded  to  thefai.  The 
answer  to  their  application  was  of  a  modified  character: 
it  gave  them  liberty  to  labor  among  the  Jews  of  Po- 
land, but  was  silent  concerning  Russia  itself,  and  as  was 
afterwards  stated  by  the  grand-duke  Constantine,  that, 
as  lar  as  Russia  was  oimcemed,  the  permission  was  with- 
drawn.   All  eflbrts  to  reobtain  it  were  without  success. 

In  1829  Lnblin  was  permanently  occupied  as  a  mis- 
sionary station,  and  proved  a  success,  for  no  less  than 
forty-four  Israelites  were  there  admitted  into  the  visible 
Church.  The  year  1830  was  marked  by  some  events 
materially  affecting  the  state  of  the  mission  and  the  po- 
sition of  the  missionaries:  by  an  order  from  SL  Peters- 
burg the  missionaries  were  placed  under  the  General 
Ph>testant  Consistory,  and  their  correspondence  with 
the  committee  was  required  to  be  laid  before  it,  the 
Commisuon  of  the  Interior,  and  the  police.  On  Nov. 
29  in  the  same  year  the  Polish  revolution  broke  out, 
without  affecting  materially  the  missionary  laborsb 
This  year  may  be  regarded  as  marking  the  dose  of  the 
second  period  in  the  history  of  the  Polish  mission,  last- 
ing from  the  year  1823  to  183a 

The  event  of  most  consequence  that  marked  the  fol- 
lowing yean  was  the  occupation  of  a  new  station,  in 
1834,  in  the  south  of  Poland.  Kielce  was  the  place  se- 
lected, a  place  equidistant  from  Warsaw  and  Lublin. 
The  main  features  of  the  work  that  now  present  them- 
selves are  the  missionary  joumej's  to  Suvaltri,  Calvary, 
and  other  places.  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  year 
1841,  and  up  to  that  period,  in  connection  with  the  mis- 
sion, there  had  been  baptized  at  Warsaw  116,  at  Lublin 
83,  and  at  Kalisch — selected  in  1888  as  the  station — and 
other  stations,  occupied  only  for  a  short  time,  6,  making 
altogether  a  total  of  158.  During  the  year  1842  the 
missionaries  made  several  journeys,  and  in  spite  of 
the  "  Cherem,"  or  Jewish  excommunication,  pronounced 
against  those  who  should  have  any  intercourse  with  the 
missionaries,  the  work  went  on  with  great  blessings, 
and  in  the  year  1851  the  number  of  those  who  were 
baptized  through  the  mission  in  Poland  was  826,  some 
of  the  converts  occupying  the  highest  stations  in  life. 
We  have  now  brought  the  histor}*  of  the  Polish  mission 
down  to  that  period  when  the  door  was  closed  against 
iL  The  war  of  England  with  Russia  effected  this 
change,  for  it  could  not  reasonably  be  expected,  while 
that  war  was  carried  on  with  the  greatest  vigor,  that 
an  English  mission,  however  peaceful  its  object,  would 
be  tolerated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Russian  empire, 
and  indications  were  not  wanting  that  soon  its  work 
was  to  cease^  Various  tracts  about  to  be  printed,  which 
had  already  received  the  sanction  of  the  Consistory, 
were  unaocoontably  detained  at  the  censor's  office; 
and  in  the  month  of  May,  1854,  **  the  missionaries  in 
Warsaw  were  summoned  before  the  Russian  authorities 
to  receive  various  injunctions  and  restrictive  ordere 
on  pain  of  being  expelled  from  the  country.  One  of 
these  was  to  submit  all  their  oflicial  correspondence 
with  the  committee  to  the  Russian  government,  who 
promised  to  forward  it  to  London;  and  to  circulate  no 
books,  not  even  the  Bible,  among  Christians.  The  let- 
ten  and  jounuds  were  from  that  time  submitted  as  pre^ 
scribed,  but  never  reached  London.  This  state  of  things 
continued  from  the  end  of  liay  till  Dec  28,  when  the 
mimonariea  wen  again  sommoned  to  appear  before  the 


Rossian  aalhorities  to  hear  an  imperial  order  read,  which 
imposed  upon  them  and  their  brethren  in  the  country 
the  discontinuance  of  all  missionary  work  from  that 
day,  and  to  be  prepared  to  leave  the  country  in  three 
weeks,  viz.  on  Jan.  13, 1855^  the  New-year's  day  of  the 
Russian  Chureh.** 

Thus  closed  the  Polish  mission,  just  thret  weeks  be- 
fore the  death  of  the  Russian  emperor,  a  mission  which 
had  not  been  in  vain,  for,  besides  the  861  membera  of 
the  house  of  Israel  who  were  admitted  by  baptism  into 
the  Christian  Church,  more  than  10,000  Bibles,  in  dif- 
ferent languages,  and  upwards  of  10,000  New  Testa* 
ments  have  been  diculated,  of  which  many  had  come 
into  the  hands  of  Jews. 

The  missionary  work  which  had  thus  been  suspended 
for  over  twenty  yean  was  again  resumed  in  the  year 
1877,  permission  having  been  granted  by  the  present 
emperor.  To  the  Rev.  J.  C  Hartmann,  one  of  the  old- 
est missionaries  of  the  society,  was  intrusted  the  tempo- 
rary charge  of  the  missiott-field  at  Warsaw,  where  about 
100,000  Jews  reside,  divided  into  Talmudists,  Chasidim, 
and  Reformen.  According  to  the  latest  report  of  1877, 
the  Warsaw  station  is  now  occupied  by  the  Revs.  O.  J. 
Ellis  and  H.  H.  F.  Hartmann,  son  of  the  above,  N.  D, 
Rappoport,  A.  £.  Ifland,  and  a  colporteur.  Comp.  the 
Jewith  IntdHffenoer  and  the  Amual  Brports  of  the  Lon- 
don  Society,     (B.P.) 

Pole  (09,  19^,  a  flagstaff,  Numb,  xxi,  8,  9;  hence 
the  flag  or  standard  itself,  "sign,"  *< banner,"  etc,  as 
elsewhere). 

Pole,  ReoimalD)  a  famous  English  cardinal,  who 
figures  so  prominently  in  the  English  Reformation  pe- 
riod, npon  whose  character  rests  the  stigma  of  duplicity 
and  selfishness,  and  against  whom  both  Protestants  and 
Romanists  have  written  in  censure  or  praise,  was  de- 
scended from  royal  blood,  being  a  younger  son  of  Sir 
Richard  Pole,  lord  Montague,  cousin  -  german  of  king 
Henry  YII,  and  Margaret,  daughter  of  George,  the  duke 
of  Clarence,  and  younger  brother  to  king  Edward  IT. 
Pole  was  born  at  Stourton  Castle,  Staffordshire,  in 
Mareh,  1500.  When  seven  yean  old  he  was  sent  to  the 
Carthusian  monks  at  Sheen  for  instruction.  At  twelve 
he  became  a  student  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where 
the  famous  linacre  and  Will.  Latimer,  two  great  mas- 
ten  of  Latin  and  Greek,  were  his  teachers.  At  fifteen 
he  took  the  B.A.  and  entered  into  deacon's  orders,  and 
in  1517,  the  year  that  Luther  began  to  preach  against 
indulgences,  Pole  was  made  prebendary  of  Salisbury,  to 
which  preferment  the  deanery  of  Exeter  and  othen 
were  soon  after  added  by  king  Henry  VIII,  who  greatly 
admired  Pole,  and  desired  his  elevation  to  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  dignity.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  Pole 
went  to  Italy,  there  to  continue  his  studies,  and  was  by 
the  king  afforded  support  suitable  to  his  rank.  He  vis- 
ited different  tmivereities,  and  finally  rested  at  Padua, 
where  he  entered  a  distinguished  group  of  scholars, 
among  whom  were  Leonicus,  a  great  philosopher  and 
philologist,  Longolius,  Bembo,  and  Lupset,  a  learned 
Englishman.  These  mastere  were  his  constant  com- 
panions, and  they  have  told  us  how  he  became  the 
delight  of  that  part  of  the  world  for  his  learning, 
politeness,  and  piety.  From  Padua  he  went  to  Venice, 
where  he  continued  for  some  time,  and  then  visited 
other  parts  of  Italy.  Having  spent  five  yean  abroad, 
he  was  recalled  home;  but  being  desirous  to  see  the 
jubilee,  which  was  celebrated  this  year  at  Rome,  he 
went  to  that  city :  whence,  passing  by  Florence,  he  re- 
turned to  England,  where  he  arrived  about  the  end  of 
1525.  He  was  received  by  the  king,  queen,  court,  and 
all  the  nobility  with  great  affection  and  honor,  and  was 
highly  esteemed,  not  only  on  account  of  his  learning,  but 
for  the  sweetness  of  his  nature  and  politeness  of  his 
manners.  Devotion  and  study,  however,  being  what 
he  solely  delighted  in,  he  retired  to  his  old  ha&tation 
among  the  Carthusians  at  Sheen,  where  he  spent  two 
yean  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  them.    In  1529,  whe& 
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king  Harry  determined  upon  his  divorce  from  Catba- 
rine  of  Aragon,  Pole,  foreseeing  the  troubles  consequent 
upon  this,  and  how  he  must  needs  be  involved  in  them, 
resolved  to  withdraw,  and  obtained  leave  of  his  majesty 
to  go  to  Paris.  Here  he  continued  in  quiet  till  the 
king,  prosecuting  the  affair  of  the  divorce,  and  sending 
to  the  most  noted  universities  in  Europe  for  their  opio' 
ion  upon  the  illegitimacy  of  his  marriage,  commanded 
him  to  concur  with  his  agents  in  procuring  the  approval 
for  his  contemplated  step  from  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versttv  of  Paris.  Pole  left  the.  affair  to  the  commis- 
sioners,  excusing  himself  to  the  king  as  unfit  for  the 
empby,  since  his  studies  had  lain  another  way.  Henry 
was  angry,  upon  which  Pole  returned  to  England  in 
Order  to  pacify  him ;  but  failing  in  this,  and^unwilling 
to  make  a  tool  of  himself  to  the  king  in  his*  questiona- 
ble designs,  Pole  returned  to  Sheen,  where  he  continued 
two  years.  It  has  been  asserted  that  scruples  of  con- 
science and  of  religion  were  not  his  only  motive :  that, 
^ough  a  priest,  he  was  not  without  hope  of  marrying 
the  princess  Mary  Tudor,  and  that  it  was  not  without 
such  views  that  Catharine  of  Aragon  had  committed 
the  education  of  her  daughter  to  his  mother,  the  count- 
ess of  Salisbury.  Henry  at  length  perceiving  that  the 
eourt  of  Rome  resolved  to  oppose  the  affair  of  the  di- 
vorce, conceived  a  resolution  to  shake  off  their  author- 
ity, and  to  rely  upon  his  own  subjects.  Pole  was  again 
pressed,  but  as  steadfastly  refused  as  before,  even  under 
the  temptatiou  of  being  made  archbishop  of  York  if  he 
should  comply  with  the  king's  demands.  The  king 
having  dismissed  Pole  in  anger,  he  consulted  his  safety 
by  leaving  the  kingdom,  and  rejoined  the  company  of 
the  distinguished  men  he  had  known  abroad.  The  first 
year  he  spent  at  Avignon;  but  as  his  health  declined 
there  he  went  to  Padua,  making  now  and  then  excur- 
sions to  his  friends  at  Venice.  The  literary  circle  in 
which  he  moved  was  formed  by  Caraffa  (Paul  IV),  Sa- 
doleto,  Gilberto,  Fregoso,  archbishop  of  Salerno,  Bembo, 
and  GontarinL  These  men  even  embraced  the  doctrine 
of  justification,  and  in  their  social  meetings  discussed 
the  means  of  reforming  the  papacy — their  great  princi- 
ple being  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  Church  under  the 
papal  govemmenL  In  Italy,  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII,  Reginald  Pole  rose  to  great  distinction,  and  on 
the  accession  of  Paul  III  in  1534  was  raised  to  the  car- 
dinalate,  as  were  his  friends  just  mentioned.  Thus  the 
days  passed  very  agreeably  in  Italy,  while  fresh  troubles 
were  rising  in  England.  Henry  had  not  only  divorced 
Catharine,  but  married  Anne  Boleyn,  and  resolved  to 
throw  off  the  papal  yoke  and  assert  his  right  to  the  su- 
premacy, with  the  title  of  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church. 
To  this  end  he  procured  a  book  to  be  written  in  defence 
of  that  title  by  Sampson,  bishop  of  Chichester,  which 
he  immediately  sent  to  Pole  for  his  confirmation.  Pole, 
kikhig  courage  from  the  security  of  the  pope's  protec- 
tion, not  only  disapproved  the  king's  divorce  and  sepa- 
ration from  the  apostolic  see,  but  shortly  after  drew  up 
a  treatise,  entitled  De  unUaU  ecdenaatica,  in  which  he 
controverted  the  pretensions  of  Henry  to  the  head- 
ship of  the  Church,  and  compared  him  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. He  forwarded  a  copy  of  it  to  the  king,  who, 
displeased  with  Pole,  under  pretence  of  wanting  some 
passage  to  be  explained,  sent  for  him  to  England ;  but 
Pole,  aware  that  to  deny  the  king's  supremacy  was 
high -treason  there,  and  considering  the  fate  of  More 
and  Fisher,  refused  to  obey  the  calL  The  king  there- 
fore resolved  to  keep  measures  with  him  no  longer, 
and  accordingly  his  pension  was  withdrawn,  he  was 
stripped  of  all  his  dignities  in  England,  and  an  act  of 
attainder  passed  against  him. 

Pole  was  abundantly  compensated  for  these  losses  and 
sufferings  by  the  bounty  of  the  pope  and  emperor.  At 
the  same  time  Paul  III,  having  in  view  a  general  council 
for  the  reform  of  the  Church,  called  to  Rome  several  per> 
sons  renowned  for  their  learning,  and  among  them  Pole, 
to  represent  England,  In  vain  his  mother,  brothers, 
and.fri^mls  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  going  to  Itome. 


After  some  wavering,  the-  exhortations  of  his  friehd- 
Contarini  prevailed  over  the  fears  Of  his  fkmily,  and  he 
went  to  Rome  in  1636.  There  he  was,  against  his  ear- 
nest wish,  created  cardinal,  Dec  22, 1536.  Two  months' 
afterwards  (February,  1587)  Paul  appointed  him  his 
legate  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  and  sent  him  on  a 
most  delicate  and  dangerous  errand.  The  rebellion  of 
the  northern  Catholics  against  Henry  VIII  seemed  to 
the  pope  a  favorable  occasion  to  attempt  the  reconcil- 
iation of  England  with  the  Roman  see.  The  legate's 
instructions  were  to  promote  a  good  understanding  be~ 
tween  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France,  to  estab- 
lish himself  in  the  Netherlands,  and  if  circumstances 
allowed  of  such  a  course  to  pass  over  to  England.. 
Scarcely  had  he  put  his  foot  on  the  French  territory 
when  Cromwell,  his  personal  foe,  claimed  him  In  virtue 
of  an  article  of  a  treaty  concluded  between  Francis  and 
Henry ;  but,  secretly  put  on  his  guard  by  the  king  him- 
self, he  puraued  his  journey  with  the  utmost  speed,  and 
stopped  only  at  Cambrai.  The  regent  here  refused  to' 
allow  him  to  enter  the  Netherlands;  and,  after  a  short 
stay  with  the  prince-bishop  of  Liege,  he  was  obliged  to 
make  his  way  back  to  Rome  (August,  1587).  At  the 
same  time  Henry  VIII  set  a  price  of  fifty  thousand 
crowns  on  his  head,  and  promised  to  the  emperor  a  sub- 
sidy of  four  thousand  men  in  his  war  against  Francis 
for  his  extradition.  If  the  pope  had  up  to  that  time 
shrunk  from  extreme  measures  against  the  schism  of 
England,  it  was  because  he  felt  powerless  to  put  them 
into  execution.  Having  succeeded  in  restoring  peace 
between  the  two  great  rulers  of  the  Continent,  he  at 
lest  published  his  buU  of  excommunication.  Pole  was 
sent  in  secret  mission  to  the  courts  of  Spain  and  France; 
but,  forestalled  by  the  English  agents,  he  conld  only 
get  evasive  answers.  Charles,  at  Toledo,  declared  that 
he  had  more  urgent  business  to  attend  to,  but  that  he 
waa  ready  to  fulfil  the  promises  made  by  htm  to  the 
pope  if  Francis  assisted  him  without  afterthought 
Francis,  in  his  turn,  protested  his  good-will,  but  be- 
sought the  legate  not  to  enter  his  states  if  he  did  not 
bring  some  positive  proof  of  the  emperor's  sincerity. 
After  carrying  on  negotiations  for  several  months,  Pole 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  being  deluded  on 
both  sides,  and  advised  the  pope  to  wait  patiently  for  a 
better  opportunity  to  turn  up  in  the  course  of  political 
events.  His  share  in  these  negotiations  proved  fatal  to 
his  relations.  Henry  wreaked  his  savage  vengeance 
on  him  by  sending  to  execution  his  brother,  lord  Mon- 
tague, and  his  aged  mother,  lady  Salisbury,  who  was 
dragged  to  the  scaffold  May  17,  1541.  The  second 
brother  of  the  cardinal,  Sir  Geoffrey,  saved  his  life  by 
revealing  the  secrets  of  his  relations  and  friends.  In 
1539  cardinal  Pole  was  sent  to  Viterbo,  where,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  functions,  until  1542,  he  distinguished' 
himself  by  his  piety,  the  encouragement  he  gave  to  let- 
ters, and  his  tolerance  towards  the  Protestants.  In  1545 
he  repaired  to  Trent,  under  strong  escort;  to  superintend 
the  works  preparatory  to  the  council.  After  the  death 
of  Henry  (1547),  he  wrote  to  the  Privy  Council  in  favor 
of  the  Catholic  communion,  and  to  Edward  VI  in  justi-' 
fication  of  his  acts;  but  his  letters  were  left  unopened.' 
Pole's  book,  De  unitate  eccksiastica,  was  published  in- 
Rome  in  1536;  and  Jthough,  as  Burnet  says,  *Mt  was 
more  esteemed  for  the  high  quality  of  the  author  than* 
for  any  sound  reasoning  in  it,"  it  yet  gave  the  most 
certain  proof  of  his  invincible  attachment  and  zeal  for 
the  sec  of  Rome,  and  was  therefore  sufficient  to  build 
the  strongest  confidence  upon.  Accordingly  Pole  was 
employed  in  negotidtions  and  transactions  of  high  con- 
cern, was  consulted  by  the  pope  in  all  affairs  relating  to 
kin^  and  sovereign  princes,  was  made  one  of  his  legates 
at  the  Council  of  Trent,  and,  lastly,  his  penman  when 
occasion  required.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  the  pope's 
power  to  remove  that  council  was  contested  by  the  em- 
peror's ambassador,  Pole  drew  up  a  vindication  of  that 
proceeding ;  and  when  the  emperor  set  forth  the  interim, 
was  employed  to  answer  it    This  was  in  1548,  and' 
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pope  Paul  m  dying  the  next  year,  our  cardinal  was 
twice  elected  to  succeed  him,  but  refused  both  the  elec- 
tions :  one  as  being  too  hasty  and  without  due  deliber- 
ation, and  the  other  because  it  was  done  in  the  night- 
time. This  unexampled  delicacy  disgusted  several  of 
his  friends  in  the  conclave,  who  thereupon  concurred  in 
choosing  Julius  III,  March  80, 1550.  The  tranquillity 
of  Rome  being  soon  after  disturbed  by  the  wars  in 
France  and  on  the  borders  of  Italy,  Pole,  retired  to  a 
monastery  in  the  territon'  of  Verona,  where  he  lived 
agreeablv  to  his  natural  humor  till  the  death  of  king 
Edward  YI  in  July,  1558. 

On  the  accession  of  queen  Mary,  Pole  was  appointed 
legate  for  England,  as  the  fittest  instrument  to  reduce 
that  kingdom  to  an  obedience  to  the  pope ;  but  he  did 
not  think  it  safe  to  venture  his  person  thither  till  he 
knew  the  queen's  intentions  with  regard  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Romish  religion,  and  also  whether 
the  act  of  attainder  which  had  passed  against  him 
under  Henry,  and  confirmed  by  Edward,  was  repealed. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  received  satisfaction  upon 
both  these  points;  and  he  set  out  for  England,  by 
way  of  Germany,  in  October,  1553.  The  emperor, 
suspecting  a  design  in  queen  Mary  to  marry  Pole, 
contrived  means  to  stop  his  progress;  nor  did  he  ar- 
nve  in  England  till  November,  1554,  when  her  mar- 
riage with  Philip  of  Spain  was  completed.  (The  Eng- 
lish ecclesiastical  historian  Soames  thinks  that  Pole 
was  delayed  by  bishop  Gardiner,  who  himself  desired 
this  distinguished  post.)  On  his  arrival  Pole  was  con- 
ducted to  the  archbishop's  palace  at  Lambeth,  Cranmer 
being  then  attainted  and  imprisoned ;  and  on  the  28th 
went  to  the  Parliament  and  made  a  long  and  grave 
speech,  inviting  them  to  a  reconciliation  with  the 
apostolic  see,  for  which  purpose,  he  said,  he  was  sent 
by  the  common  pastor  of  Christendom.  This  speech 
of  Pole  occasioned  some  motion  in  the  queen,  which 
she  vainly  thought  was  a  child  quickened  within  her 
womh:  so  that  the  joy  of  the  times  was  redoubled, 
some  not  scrupling  to  say  that  as  John  the  Baptist 
leaped  in  his  mother's  womb  at  the  salutation  of  the 
Viigio,  so  here  the  like  happiness  attended  the  saluta- 
tion of  Christ's  vicar.  The  Parliament  being  absolved 
by  Pole,  all  went  to  the  103'al  chapel,  where  the  Te 
Ifeum  was  sung  on  the  occasion ;  and  thus,  the  pope's 
authority  being  now  restored,  the  cardinal,  two  diays 
afterwards,  made  his  public  entry  into  London,  with  all 
the  solemnities  of  a  legate,  and  presently  set  about  re- 
forming the  Church  and  freeing  it  from  heresy.  In 
eonformity  with  a  pontifical -bull,  be  published  a  decree 
by  which,  1,  churches,  hospitals,  and  schools  founded 
during  the  schisms  should  be  preserved ;  2,  persons  who 
had  married  at  unlawful  degrees  without  dispensation 
should  be  considered  as  legitimately  united ;  8,  btiyers 
of  ecclesiastical  property  should  not  be  disturbed  in 
their  poteession.  But  such  a  triumph  did  not  satisfy 
the  fanatics.  Encouraged  by  the  chancellor,  Gardiner, 
they  filled  England  during  four  years  with  those  hor- 
rors which  left  forever  a  bloody  stain  on  Mary's  mem- 
ory. .  Pole  had  formerly  been  suspected  of  favoring  the 
Reformation,  because  he  had  advocated  in  the  Council 
of  Trent  (q.  v.)  and  at  Ratisbon  (q.  v.)  the  adoption  by 
the  Church  of  Rome  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  as 
held  by  the  Protestants,  and  being  now  anxious  to  sat- 
isfy the  Papists,  altered  in  his  actions,  and  became  the 
severe  opponent  of  all  Protestants.  In  the  cruel  meas- 
ures which  were  adopted  it  is  sometimes  claimed  for 
Pole  that  he  haid  no  direct  part,  as  he  was  by  nature 
humane  and  of  good  temper,  and  bad  ever  previously 
proved  most  lenient  to  Protestants ;  but  it  would  appear 
as  if  Pole,  in  his  desire  to  please  the  pope  and  the  queen, 
did  adopt  sterner  measures  than  heretofore.  The  poet 
Tennyson  has  recently  taken  the  favorable  view  of 
Pole's  conduct,  and  thus  makes  him  speak  of  his  de- 
cision how  to  reconcile  the  heretics : 

"  For  ourselves,  we  do  protest 
That  onr  oommlaslon  is  to  heal,  not  barm :; 
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We  come  not  to  condemn,  but  reconcile ; 
We  come  not  to  compel,  but  call  Again ; 
We  come  not  to  destroy,  but  edify ; 
Nor  yet  to  question  things  already  done : 
These  are  fora^ven— matters  of  the  pasi>- 
And  raufre  with  jetsam  and  with  ofial  thrown 
Into  the  blind  sea  of  forgetfnluess" 

{QuMn  Marj/f  ad  III,  scene  Hi). 

In  a  later  scene  he  makes  bishop  Gardiner  (q.  v.)  tho 
persecutor,  and  Pole  the  advocate  and  friend  of  the 
heretic : 

"  Indeed,  I  cnnnot  follow  with  yonr  grnce ; 
Rather  would  say— the  shepherd  doih  not  kill 
The  sheep  that  wander  ft-nm  his  flock,  hat  sends 
His  carefol  dog  to  bring  them  tfi  the  fold" 

(Act  ill,  scene  Iv). 

There  is  somewhat  to  favor  thb  interpretation  of  Pole's 
acts.  After  the  death  of  pope  Julius,  and  his  successor 
Maroellus,  who  rapidly  followed  him  to  the  grave,  the 
queen  recommended  Pole  to  the  popedom;  but  Peter 
Caraffa,  who  took  the  name  of  Paul  IV,  was  elected  be- 
fore her  despatches  arrived.  This  pope,  who  had  nevet 
liked  our  cardinal,  was  pleased  with  Gardiner,  hishop  of 
Winchester,  whose  temper  exactly  tallied  with  his  own ; 
and  therefore  favored  his  views  upon  the  see  of  Canter^ 
bury  in  opposition  to  Pole,  whose  nomination  to  that 
dignity  was  not  confirmed  by  him  till  the  death  of 
his  rival,  which  happened  Nov.  18, 1655.  After  Pole's 
decease,  pope  Paul  IV  himself  acknowledged  that  if 
the  cardinal's  humane  policy  had  been  accepted,  Eng- 
land might  not  have  been  lost  again  to  Rome. 

After  his  elevation  to  the  legateship  of  England,  Pole 
had  the  sole  management  and  regulation  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs  in  that  country.  His  concurrence  in  the  butch- 
eries of  Protestants  did  not,  however,  secure  him  against 
the  attatsks  of  his  old  enemy  Paul  IV,  who  upon  various 
pretences  accused  him  as  a  suspected  heretic,  summoned 
him  to  Rome  to  answer  the  charge,  and,  depriving  him  of 
his  legantine  powers,  conferred  them  upon  Peyto,  a  Fran- 
ciscan friar,  whom  he  had  made  a  cardinal  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  new  legate  was  upon  the  road  for  England 
when  queen  Mary,  apprised  of  his  business,  assumed  some 
of  her  father's  spirit,  and  forbade  him  at  his  peril  to  set 
foot  upon  English  ground.  Pole,  however,  was  no  sooner 
informed  of  the  pontifTs  pleasure,  or  rather  displeasure, 
than,  out  of  that  implicit  veneration  which  he  cmistantly 
and  unalterably  prcserA'ed  for  the  apostolic  see,  he  vol- 
untarily laid  down  the  legate's  ensigns  and  forbore  the 
exercise  of  its  power,  despatching  his  trusty  minister 
Omameto  to  Rome  with  letters  clearing  him  in  such 
submissive  terms  as  melted  even  the  obdurate  heart  of 
Paul.  The  cardinal  was  restored  to  his  legantine  pow- 
ers soon  after,  but  did  not  live  to  enjoy  them  a  full 
twelvemonth,  being  seized  with  a  double  quartan  ague, 
which  carried  him  off*,  Nov,  17,  1558.  During  his  ill- 
ness he  often  inquired  after  her  majesty,  and  his  death 
is  said  to  have  been  hastened  by  that  of  his  royal  mis- 
tress, which,  as  if  one  star  had  governed  both  their  nativ- 
ities, happened  about  sixteen  hours  before.  After  lying 
forty  days  in  state  at  Lombeth,  Pole's  remains  were  car- 
ried to  Canterbury,  and  there  interred.  He  was  a  leanied, 
eloquent,  modest,  humble,  and  good-natured  man,  of 
exemplary  piety  and  chanty,  as  well  as  generosity  be- 
coming his  birth.  Though  by  nature  he  was  more  in- 
clined to  study  and  contemplation  than  to  active  life, 
yet  he  was  prudent  and  dexterous  in  business,  so  that 
he  would  have  been  a  finished  character  had  not  his 
superstitious  devotion  to  the  see  of  Rome  led  him  from 
the  path  his  own  convictions  marked  out  to  him.  Bur- 
net, who  has  drawn  Pole  in  very  favorable  colors,  ac- 
knowledges this  fault  in  the  great  cardinal.  Fronde's 
delineation  of  Pole  as  a  narrow-minded  and  fanatical 
bigot  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  fact.  Pole,  like  his 
friend  Contarini,  was  a  leading  member  of  that  moderate 
party  of  Romanists  who,  though  they  dreaded  the  dis- 
ruption of  Christendom,  desired  a  reform  not  only  in 
the  discipline  but  also  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Church. 
From  this  position  he  was  only  scared  by  fear  of  los- 
ing his  mitre.    This  betrays  a.  weakness,  it  is  true,  but 
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rather  of  ambition  than  of  fanaticiam  or  narrow-mind- 
edness. It  is,  besides,  nnjnst  to  make  Pole  the  tok  re- 
sponsible party  for  the  persecutions  which  were  inaagu- 
rated ;  for  Fox  (viii,  306)  has  furnished  clear  evidence 
against  such  an  insinuation.  He  even  gives  two  in- 
stances where  Pole  personally  interfered  to  save  Prot- 
estants from  execution.  All  that  Pole  did,  even  at  the 
worst,  was  to  suffer  the  law  to  take  its  course,  and  not 
preventing  what  he  knew  should  not  have  been  done. 
But,  of  course,  this  is  bad  enough ;  we  only  desire  that 
it  be  made  no  worse.  Hook  has  taken  a  view  very 
much  dependent  on  Fronde.  In  the  instructions  which 
Pole  was  puttiag  out  at  the  time  of  his  decease  for  the 
clergy,  and  in  the  devotional  books  which  he  was  put- 
ting together  for  his  people,  it  ia  hard,  to  find  anything 
but  good-sense,  deep  piety,  and  hearty  benevolence. 

Pole  wrote  various  controversial  and  theological 
tracts,  besides  the  work  above  referred  to.  Among 
these  publications  are,  Liber  de  ConeUio  (Yenet.  1562, 
8vo,  and  elsewhere) : — Reformatio  A  n^ica  ex  Decretit 
iptiua  Sedis  ApostoUca  Legati  anno  MDLVI  TRome, 
1562, 4to) ;  one  of  the  most  elegant  pieces  of  composi- 
tion in  the  Latin  language,  and  which,  for  perspicuity, 
good-senie,  and  solid  reasoning,  is  equal  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  written  (Phillips, 
Sacred  Literature) : — De  Summo  Pontificet  Christi  in 
Terris  Vicario  et  de  ejus  Officii  et  Potestatef  a  Treatise 
of  Justification  (I^ovanii,  1569, 4to) ;  this  work  is  report- 
ed to  have  been  "  found  among  the  writings  of  cardinal 
Pole."  See  Hume,  Hist,  of  England,  ch.  xxxvii  (very 
favorable) ;  Fronde,  Hist,  of  England,  vi,  869  sq. ;  Col- 
lier, Eccles,  Hist,  of  England  (see  Index  in  vol  vii) ; 
Schriickh,  Kirchengesck,  seit  der  Rff,  ii,  575  sq. ;  Soames, 
HiML  of  the  Ref  i,  251  sq. ;  ii,  185  sq.,  229  sq.,  827  sq., 
857  sq.;  iv,  66  sq.,  77,  288,  495,  545  sq.,  577  sq.,  595; 
Ffoulkes,  Divisions  in  Christendomj  i,  §  63 ;  Hook,  Lives 
of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  (Lond.  1869),  vol*  iii ; 
Hardwick,  ffist,  of  the  RrformatUmf  p.  64,  et  aL ;  See- 
bohm,  Hiit.  ofthe'ProL  Religion,  p.  194, 206, 212;  North 
Brit,  Rev,  Jan.  1870,  p.  283;  Westminster  Rev,  April, 
1871,  p.  266;  and  especially  tlie  references  in  Allibone, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Pole -axes  were  the  ensigns  of  legates  a  latere, 
carried  with  silver  pillars  (GaL  ii,  9)  before  cardinals 
Wolsey  and  Pole. 

PolehamptoD,  Henry  Stedman,  an  English 
divine,  was  born  in  1824,  and  educated  at  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  He  took  holy  orders,  and  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1848 ;  in  the  year  following  became  assistant 
curate  of  St.  Cbad*8,  Shrewsbury;  in  1855  chaplain  in 
the  Bengal  Presidency.  During  the  great  Sepoy  re- 
bellion he  was  shot  through  the  body  in  the  insurrec- 
tion at  Lucknow,  and  died  July  20,  1857.  lie  was  a 
good  man,  and  his  loss  was  greatly  deplored  in  all  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  among  the  English  of  India.  See  Me- 
moir, Letters,  and  Diary  of  the  late  Rev,  Henry  Pole- 
hampton,  and  the  Rev,  Thomas  Stedman  Polehampton 
(Lond.  1858,  8vo,  and  often);  London  Athenaum,  1858, 
pUii,45Isq.,487. 

Polehampton,  Thomas  Stedman,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  of  lesser  note,  died  at  Lucknow.  See 
Polehampton,  Henuy  S. 

Polemics  (from  iroXtfUKu^,  warlike)  is  the  contro- 
versial branch  of  scientific  theology.  It  is  also  some- 
times called  by  German  theologians  elenchtics,  and  dif- 
fers from  apologetics  (q.  v.)  in  that  it  is  not  simply  in- 
tended to  defend  Christianity  in  general,  but  aims  to  at- 
tack a  rival  or  disputed  system  in  particular,  and  is  the 
direct  opposite  of  irenics  (q.  v.),  which  aims  to  establish 
peace  within  the  Christian  fold.  This  distinction  has 
not  always  been  observed  in  Christian  theology,  but 
is  of  rather  recent  date.  As  a  rule,  the  theologians 
of  the  Church  mixed  the  polemical  and  apologetical  ele- 
ments in  all  theological  controversy.  In  our  own  cen- 
tury, however,  and  especially  since  the  days  of  Scblei- 
crmacber,  theobgical  encydopcdista  have  insisted  upon 


a  strict  severance  of  polemics  from  apologeties  and 
symbolics  (q.  v.),  and  have  dealt  with  it  in  an  in- 
dependent manner.  In  theory  nothing  can  be  more 
accurately  defined  and  distinguished  than  apologetics 
and  polemics ;  they  bear  the  same  relation  to  each  other 
as  in  physical  conflict  the  offensive  and  the  drfensive  op- 
erations. In  practice,  however,  it  ia  impoesible  always 
to  separate  the  apologetic  and  the  polemical  elementa. 
See  the  art  Apology.  In  the  agea  of  the  Church 
fathers  no  great  difficulty  was  encountered,  becaoae 
their  object  was  to  combat  the  Jewiah  or  the  heathen 
systems  of  religion,  and  their  writings  therefore  bear  a 
predominant  polemical  coloring.  But  it  ia  one  thing  to 
combat  a  single  religions  system  like  paganism,  and  it 
is  quite  another  to  attack  heresy  within  the  Chureh, 
or  to  make  war  on  religious  systems  claiming  a  like 
foundation.  Polemics,  then,  narrowed  down  to  its  prop- 
er sphere,  is  the  controversy  within  the  Christian  fold 
regarding  the  essentitds  of  the  Church  faith«  In  the 
eariy  Church  the  polemical  activity  was  confined  to 
heresies  and  schismatics.  Indeed,  from  the  death  of 
Origen  to  John  of  Damascus  (A.D.  254-780>>-tfae  time 
which  elapsed  between  the  SabeUian  and  the  Monotbe- 
lite  controversies — the  polemics  of  the  Church  were  de- 
veloped mnch  more  prominently  than  either  the  apolo^ 
getic  tendency,  as  in  the  preceding  period,  or  the  sys- 
tematic tendency,  as  in  the  next  period.  The  heresies 
which  called  out  polemical  activity  from  730  till  the  out- 
break of  the  Reformation  differed  in  tendency  from  those 
of  the  preceding  period  in  their  opposition  to  the  whde 
ecclesiastical  system  rather  than  to  any  particular  doc- 
trines. But  with  the  establishment  of  Pjrotestantism 
the  pokkmical  activity  began  in  real  earnest,  and  from 
that  time  to  this  has  condnued  to  develop  and  expand 
in  atreogth  both  among  Romanists  and  Protestants. 
Among  the  former  it  has  been  specially  cultivated  by 
the  Jesuits,  who,  on  account  of  the  many  methods  wfaidi 
they  have  proposed  for  attack  of  Protestants,  have 
been  given  the  appellation  **  Methodists"  (oomp.  Pelt, 
The(d,  Em^ldopadie,  §  68,  pi  386  sq.).  They  even  pub- 
lished large  works  containing  the  modus  operandi  for 
controversies  of  a  confessions!  nature,  under  the  title 
Theologia  Polanica  (Vitus  Pichler,  1753;  Gazzaniga, 
1778  sq.).  The  Protestants  were  not  far  behind,  and 
provided  material  under  the  more  appropriate  title  of  a 
Synopsis  Controversiarum  (Abraham  Calow,  1685 ;  Mu- 
sanis,  1701),  to  which  may  be  added  Walcb,  Evdettung 
in  die  poUmische  Gottesgelahrtheit  (Jena,  1752, 8vo),  and 
his  other  writings;  Schubert,  Institutiones  Theologia 
Polemica  (1756-58);  Baumgarten,  Untersuchung  theo^ 
hgischer  StreUigheiien  (1762-64) ;  Mosheim,  Streittheo- 
logie  (1763  sq.) ;  Bock,  Lehrb,  fur  die  neueste  Polemik 
(1782)w  No  work  of  importance  on  the  science  of  po* 
lemics  appeared  until  Schleiermacher  treated  of  it  in 
his  DarsteUungdes  theoL  Studiums  (Berl.  1811) ;  and  his 
ideas  found  further  and  fuller  elucidation  by  his  disci- 
ples Sack  in  his  Christliche  Polemik  (Bonn,  1888),  and 
by  Pelt  in  his  Theol,  Encyklopddie  (1843);  Hagenbach, 
TheoL  EncyUop,  (1864,  and  since);  Hill,  System  of  Di- 
vinity (N.  Y.  1847,  8vo);  McClintock,  Encydop,  and 
Method  of  Theol  Science  (N.  Y.  1873). 
The  literature  of  polemics  is  divided  properly  into: 

I.  Treatises  on  the  Controversy  between  Protestants 
and  Romaui«>t(i. 

1 .  General  Treatises  by  writers  of  the  Chnrch  of  Rone. 

2.  General  Treatises  against  Popery  by  Protestant  Dl- 
viues. 

n.  Treatises  on  the  Arian  Controversy. 

III.  Treatises  on  the  Soctnian  Controversy. 

IV.  Treatises  occasioned  by  the  Controversies  between 
the  Chnrch  of  England,  and  between  them  and  Dissenters. 

1.  The  Bangoriau  Controversy. 

2.  Subscription  to  the  89  Articles. 

8.  Baptismal  Regeneration  Controversy. 
4.  Controversial  Treatises  on  DisseuL 
T.  Treatises  on  Heresies. 

The  varioua  publications  on  these  diviuons  must  be 
sought  for  under  their  respective  headings.  We  will 
refer  the  reader  here  for  general  treatiies  to  the  works 
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dted  by  Wenier,  Geteh.  der  opdlogeL  k.  poUmuckm  Li' 
teratur,  and  to  SpAoheim,  Conirovernarum  dt  ReUgiotu 
cum  IHsndentibtu  Bodie  Christiamt  Prolixe  d  cum 
Judeia  JSknckug  HUtorico  Tkeolofficus,  and  Hornecki 
Summa  Controversicurum ;  Clariase,  JSncydopadia  Theth- 
loffictB  Epitome  (Lugd.  1885,  8to),  §  91,  (i.  499  sq.  See, 
alio,  Mahler's  SffwSoUk;  Piper,  MomtmetUal^Theoloj^ie, 
§135Bq. 

The  prindplea  which  should  govern  the  Christian 
theological  polemic  are  those  of  an  honest  offensive 
warfare.  They  may  be  condensed  into  the  following 
points:  (1)  The  question  is  not  about  persons, but  about 
things.  Only  when  both  stand  and  fall  together  may 
personalities  be  allowed.  (2)  The  attack  must  be  di- 
rected to  the  point  where  the  strength  of  the  enemy  is 
most  formidable :  as  soon  as  the  principles  of  the  ad- 
vexsaiy  have  been  refuted  the  hostility  must  cease. 
(3)  We  must  not  impute  to  the  adverMiy  more  wrong 
than  he  is  really  guilty  of;  or  else  the  attack  itself 
assumes  the  appearance  ,of  a  wrong,  and  will  be  con- 
sidered in  that  light  by  every  third  party,  even  if 
successful  Polemics,  then,  must  take  the  cause  of 
the  adversary  just  as  it  is;  they  must  not  attribute 
to  him  any  opinions  which  can  only  be  made  his 
own  by  exaggerating  his  expressions,  or  even  by  put- 
ting false  c(Histructions  upon  them.  (4)  It  is  im- 
prudent to  think  too  little  of  an  adversary.  The  rea- 
sons given  by  him  must  be  recognised  in  all  their  force, 
and  on  the  basis  of  full  acknowledgment  the  proof 
must  be  given  that  they  are  not  convincing.  (5)  A 
struggle  with  unequal  arms  is  not  honorable.  The  po- 
lemic., then,  will  have  to  prove  either  that  the  weapons 
of  his  adversary  are  illegal,  or,  if  this  cannot  ho  done,  to 
inquire  into  his  standpoint  and  his  reasons,  and  to  prove 
in  error  the  cause  in  its  very  principles.  (6)  If  the  po- 
lemic thus  sqcceeds  in  reducing  his  adversary  ad  afr- 
surduniy  L  e.  to  an  illogical  condition,  which,  by  reason 
of  its  untenability,  forces  him  kort  du  combat j  the  van- 
quished is  turned  into  a  friend  and  convert,  and  the 
truth  has  indeed  triumphed,  as  God  would  have  it. 
(J.  H.  W.) 

POLEMICS,  Jewish.  The  friendly  relation  which 
existed  at  first  between  the  Church  and  the  Synagogue 
could  not  always  last,  and  a  separation  became  a  matter 
of  necessity.  The  result  was  that  the  non-identifica- 
tion of  Christianity  with  Judaism  gave  rise  to  bit- 
terness and  enmity,  and  some  of  the  fiercest  persecu- 
tions were  instigated  and  encouraged  by  the  Jews.  The 
Christians  were  no  more  called  so,  but  ^  Minim,''  or  her- 
etics. So  great  became  at  last  the  enmity,  that  a  cele- 
brated Jewish  sage  (Tarphon)  declared  that,  although 
the  Gospels  and  the  other  writings  of  the  "Minim** 
contained  the  sacred  names  of  the  Deity,  they  ought  to 
be  burned;  that  heathenism  was  leas  dangerous  than 
Christianity;  that  heathens  offended  from  ignorance, 
while  Christians  did  so  with  full  knowledge;  and  that 
he  would  prefer  seeking  shelter  in  a  heathen  temple 
rather  ihan  in  a  meeting-place  of  the  "  Minim"  (Tarph. 
Sabb.  116  a).  Another  and  more  moderate  rabbi  (Ish- 
mael)  also  recommended  the  burning  of  every  copy  of 
the  Gospels,  as  in  hU  opinion  inciting  to  rebellion  against 
God,  and  to  hatred  against  the  commonwealth  of  Israel 
{Aboda  Sara,  43).  By  and  by  all  friendly  relations 
between  the  two  parties  entirely  ceased,  and  the  mutual 
estrangement  was  such  that  the  ordinary  civilities  of 
life  were  not  to  be  exchanged,  and  the  bread,  wine,  oil, 
and  meat  used  by  Christians  were  declared  polluted. 

One  of  the  earliest  polemics  against  Christianity  is 
that  of  R  Simlai,  of  the  3d  centur}*,  who  became  famous 
for  his  virulent  opposition  to  Christianity.  His  polem- 
ics were  especially  directed  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  (comp.  Genuis  Rahba,  c.  8 ;  Jerm*  Berack,  ix, 
11  d^  12  a).  It  has  been  suggested,  and  with  apparent 
probability,  that  he  had  been  chiefly  engaged  in  con- 
troversy with  Origen.  Another  polemic  was  K.  Ab- 
bahu,  of  the  4th  century,  who  likewise  attacked  the 
Trinity  and  the  ascension  of  Christ  (Jenu,  Taaniihf  ii, 


65  b;  Geiteni  Rabba,  e»  29;  Exodiu  Rabba^  c  29).  Of 
this  R.  Abbahu,  we  also  read  (Abodah  JSarah,  foU  4  a) 
that  he  recommended  a  certain  B.  Saphra  to  a  noble 
Christian.  At  this  recommendation  the  Christian  per- 
mitted B.  Saphra  an  exemption  for  thirteen  years. 
When  the  Christian  asked  B.  Saphra  about  the  mean- 
ing of  the  passage  in  Amos  lit,  2,  and  perceived  his  ig- 
norance, he  asked  R.  Abbahu  about  its  meaning.  Hav- 
ing received  a  satisfactory  answer,  the  Christian  asked, 
"  Why  is  B.  Saphra,  whom  you  recommended  to  me  as 
a  great  man,  so  ignorant  in  the  Scriptures,  which  thou 
didst  explain  right  away  ?"  To  this  B.  Abbahu  an- 
swered, **  We,  who  come  in  contact  with  you  Chris- 
tians, are  obliged,  for  our  self-preservation,  to  study  the 
Scriptures,  because  you  dispute  so  often  with  us  from 
the  Scriptures,  and  because  we  know  that  you  study 
the  Scriptures :  but  the  other  Jews,  who  live  among 
Gentiles,  have  no  need  of  that,  since  they  do  not  dispute 
with  them  concerning  the  Scriptures.'*  What  a  gloomy 
picture !  The  Jews  read  the  Bible,  not  because  they 
are  concerned  about  the  **  one  thing  needful,"  but  only 
for  the  sake  of  controversy !  Next  in  order  are  those 
passages  of  the  Talmud  which  speak  of  Jesus,  and  have 
been  expurgated  in  the  earliest  editions.  Eisenmenger 
has  collected  a  great  many  of  these  passages  in  his  Neu- 
enidecktet  JudaUkum,  and  also  MeelAihrer,  in  his  JetUM 
m  Talmude  (Altorf,  1699,  2  vols.). 

We  now  give  an  alphabetical  list  of  such  as  wrote 
against  Christianity,  and  who,  for  the  most  part,  have 
been  treated  upon  in  this  Cydopadia,  to  which  refer- 
ence is  made : 

Abendana,  Jacob  (q.  v.),  carried  on  a  controversy  with 
Hulsius  (1699),  and  translated  the  Cusari  into  Spanish. 

Abrabanel,  Isaac  (q.  v.),  whose  commentaries  contain 
the  strongest  invectives  against  Christianity;  and  so 
tikawiae  his  n^lD-^  5'«aoa  and  in^^lOTa  n'f510\ 

Albo,  Joseph,  who  died  in  1444,  took  part  in  the  con- 
ference held  with  Jerome  de  Santa  Fe,  which  took 
place  at  Tortosa  in  1413-14  under  the  presidency  of 
Peter  de  Luna,  afterwards  Benedict  XIII.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  Sfphcr  Ikkarim,  U'^'^py  ^BD,  i.  e.  "  the 
Book  of  Principles."  *'  This  book,"  says  B.  Wise, ''  was 
the  first,  *nd  for  a  long  time  the  only  one  which  at- 
tacked the  dogmas  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church. 
His  opponents  spoke,  wrote,  and  argued  so  much  against 
him  that  he  became  quite  popular  in  Christian  circles, 
and  thus  also  a  forerunner  of  the  Beformation."  This 
effusion  of  the  Cincinnati  rabbi  is  of  course  only  to 
be  taken  cum  ffrano  salts,  for  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  work  would  have  told  him  that  only  the  last 
division  contains  what  can  be  called  antichristian. 

A  rama,  Isaac,  one  of  the  Spanish  exiles,  impugns 
Christianity  in  his  MOp  mTPI,  i.  e.  "the  Heavy 
Vision." 

Bechai  ben'Asker's  attacks  upon  Chrbtianity  can 
only  be  found  in  the  earliest  editions  of  his  commentary 
on  the  Pentateuch. 

Fairissol,  Abraham  (q.  v.),  is  the  author  of  ^^TQ 
ori'n^K,  i.  e. "  the  Shield  of  Abraham,"  written  against 
Christianity. 

laaac^acob  bm^Saul,  of  the  18th  century,  wrote  his 
Buch  der  Verzekknung,  Eine  Untertctisung  tcie  man 
seine  Religion  gegen  die  Angriffe  des  Christenthums,  und 
teie  man  Hberhaupt  den  Eviwiirjen  der  Polemik  aniworten 
soil  (Amsterdam,  1693). 

Jechiel  ben  -  Joseph  (q.  v.),  author  of  ni31,  was  a 
member  of  the  conference  held  at  Paris  between  Nico- 
laus  Donin  and  some  Jewish  savans.  Jechiel  would 
not  admit  that  the  Jesus  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  is 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  bnt  another,  a  discovery  which  was 
copied  by  later  writers.  But  Jews  themselves  acknowl- 
edge the  failure  of  such  an  assertion ;  for,  says  Dr.  Levin, 
in  his  prize  essay,  Die  Religionsdijiputation  des  R,  Jechiel 
von  Paris,  etc.  (published  in  Gr^tz's  Monatsschrifl, 
1869,  p.  193), "  We  must  regard  the  attempt  of  B.  Jechiel 
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to  ofloerUln  that  there  were  two  by  the  name  of  Jesui 
as  unfortunate,  original  as  the  idea  may  be." 

Jekudah  ha-Levi  heR-8amuel  (q.  v.)  is  the  author  of 
the  famous  Cusari, 

Joseph  hen^Shemtoh  (q.  v.),  the  commentator  on  Pro- 
fiat  Du  fan's  (q.  v.)  Epistle. 

Joseph  Ibn-Jachja  (q.  v.)  attacks  Christianity  in  his 
commentary  on  the  Hagiographa. 

Kimchi,  David  and  Joteph  (q.  v.),  made  their  com- 
mentaries the  arena  of  attacks. 
'  Ltpntanrif  Yomtob  (q.  v.),  is  the  author  of  the  well- 
known  Nizzachon, 

LuperciOf  Isaac^  defended  Judaism  against  a  monk 
of  Seville  in  his  Apohgia  (Basle,  1658). 

Macfiir  of  Toledo  is  the  author  of  an  eschatology  of 
Judaism  in  three  sections;  the  first  Hulsius  translated 
into  Latin,  with  a  refutation. 

MontaUo,  Elias  (q.  v.),  wrote  an  apology  of  Judaism 
in  his  Livro  Fayto, 

Mortera^  Saul  (q.  v.),  the  teacher  of  Spinoza,  was  so 
Tinilent  in  bis  TMD^  T\1'\T\  that  it  could  not  be  printed. 

NachmanideSj  Moaes  (q.  v.),  speaks  against  Christian- 
ity in  more  than  one  of  his  works. 

Offenhautenj  SaL  Zewi  (q.  v.),  wrote  his  Jewith  The^ 
riaca  against  Brenz. 

Onqueniraf  Isaac  (q.  v.),  is  the  pretended  editor  of  an 
antichrlstian  work  written  by  Joseph  Nasi  of  Naxos. 

OrobiOf  Isaac  (q.  v.),  wrote  his  Israel  Venge  and 
Scripta  adtersus  Chrisfianam  Heligionem, 

Prvflat  Duran  (q.  v.)  is  the  author  of  the  well-known 
satirical  epistle  entitled  ^'^niSXa  %^n  bx,  "Be  not 
like  thy  Fathers,"  which  R.  Isaac  Wise,  of  Cinciimati, 
published  in  English  for  the  readers  of  his  paper,  under 
the  pompous  heading,  "  A  Kelic  of  Great  Significance," 
respectfully  inscribed  *^  to  religion  peddlers."  This  last 
expression  puts  R.  Wise  on  the  side  pf  these  Jewish 
polemics,  but  with  the  difference  that  "  quod  licet  Jovi, 
non  licet  bovi." 

Romaitf  Abraham,  showed  his  animosity  by  publish- 
ing antichristian  works  (Constantinople,  1710). 

SaadiOf  Gaon  (q.  v.),  devotes  the  second  and  eighth 
chapters  of  his  philosophical  work  to  attack  Christianity. 

Trokiy  Isaac  ben- A  braham  (q.  v.),  is  the  author  of  the 
famous  7131  a3X  pITn,  which  has  been  made  use  of  by 
critical  writers  upon  the  New  Testament  from  Voltaire 
to  Strauss.  Some  years  ago  it  was  published,  with 
a  German  translation  by  K.  David  Deutsch  (2d  ed. 
1875),  under  the  patronage  of  M.  Rothschild  (!),  of  Paris. 
In  English  some  chapters  were  published  by  a  New- 
York  rabbi. 

In  the  same  3*ear  in  which  the  second  German  edition 
of  Troki's  work  appeared,  a  similar  work  in  five  volumes 
was  published  at  Warsaw,  under  the  title  Zerubbahet, 
written  by  Lebensohn,  under  the  patronage  of  Sir  Moses 
Hontefiore,  of  London ;  a  work  which,  as  reviewer  says, 
by  far  sut^asses  the  author  of  the  Chizzuk  Emunah,  It 
is  characterized  by  coarse  vituperation. 

The  literature  on  this  subject  is  very  meagre.  For 
the  older  literature,  we  would  refer  to  De  Rossi,  BihUo- 
theca  Judaica  Antichristiana  (Parmie,  1800);  Stein- 
schneider,  Jewish  Literature,  p.  122  sq.,  21 1  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Polemiol.    See  SYNUsiASTiS. 

Polemias  (or  Salvius  or  Sylvius),  a  Galilean 
ecclesiastic  of  the  5th  century,  flourished  as  bishop  of 
Martigny,  in  the  Valais.  He  is  the  author  of  a  sacred 
calendar,  drawn  up  A.D.  448,  which  is  entitled  Latercu- 
lus  s.  Index  Dierum  Festorvm,  and  which  includes  hea- 
then as  well  as  Christian  festivals.  A  portion  of  this 
Laterculus  was  published  by  Bollandus,  in  the  general 
preface  to  the  AtUa  Sanctorum  (i,  44, 45),  and  the  whole 
will  be  found,  but  in  a  mutilated  state,  in  the  seventh 
volume  of  the  same  work  (p.  178).  See  Mansi,  A  d  Fa- 
bric, BibL  Med  et  Infim.  Lat.  voL  vi ;  Sch5nemann,  Bibl, 
Pafrum  LaU  vol.  ii,  §  50. — Smith,  Dia,  ofGr,  and  Horn. 
Bioff.  and  MgihoL  s.  v. 


Poi^mo,  Aktomxub,  a  highly  odebrated  sophist 
and  rhetorician,  who  fiourished  wider  Trajan,  Hadrian, 
and  the  first  Antoninus,  and  was  in  high  favor  with  the 
two  former  emperors  (Suid.  s.  v. ;  Philostr.  VU,  Sophist, 
p.  532).  He  is  placed  at  the  sixteenth  year  of  Hadrian, 
A.D.  188,  by  Eusebius  (CAron.).  His  life  is  related  at 
considerable  length  by  Philostratns  (  Vit,  SophisL  ii,  25, 
p.  530-544).  He  was  bom  of  a  consular  family  at 
Laodicea,  but  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at 
Smyrna,  the  people  of  which  city  conferred  upon  him 
at  a  very  early  age  the  highest  honors,  in  return  foi- 
which  he  did  much  to  promote  their  prosperity,  espe- 
cially by  his  influence  with  the  emperors.  Nor,  in  per- 
forming these  services,  did  he  neglect  his  native  city 
Laodicea.  An  interesting  account  of  his  relations  with 
the  emperors  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  is  given  by  Phi- 
lostratus  (p.  533,  534).  Among  the  sophists  and  rhet- 
oricians whom  he  heard  were  Timocrates,  Scopelianus, 
Dion  Chrysostom,  and  Apollophanes,  His  most  cele- 
brated disciple  was  Aristides.  His  chief  contempora- 
ries were  Herodes  Atticus,  Marcus  Byzantinns,  Diony- 
sius  MilesiuB,  and  Favorinus,  who  was  his  chief  rival 
Among  his  imitators  in  subsequent  times  was  St.  Gregory 
Nazianzen.  His  style  of  oratory  was  imposing  rather 
than  pleasing,  and  his  character  was  haughty  and  re- 
served. During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  so 
tortured  by  the  gout  that  he  resolved  to  put  an  end  to 
his  existence :  he  had  himself  shut  up  in  the  tomb  of 
his  ancestors  at  Laodicea,  where  he  died  of  hunger,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-five.  The  exact  time  of  his  death  is 
not  known;  but  it  most  have  been  some  time  after 
A.D.  143,  as  he  was  heard  in  that  year  by  Yerus.  The 
onlv  extant  work  of  Polemo  is  the  funenl  orations  for 
CynsBgeirus  and  Callimachus,  the  generals  who  fell  at 
Marathon,  which  are  supposed  to  be  pronounced  by 
their  fathers,  each  extolling  his  own  son  above  the 
other.  Philostratus  mentions  several  others  of  his 
rhetorical  compositions,  the  subjects  of  which  are  chief- 
ly taken  from  Athenian  history,  and  an  oration  which 
he  pronounced,  by  command  of  Hadrian,  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius  at  Athens,  in  A.D. 
135.  His  kayoi  iirtra^ot  were  first  printed  by  H. 
Stephanus,  in  his  collection  of  the  declamations  of  Po-' 
lemo,  Himeriiis,  and  other  rhetoricians  (Paris,  1547, 4to;f 
afterwards  by  themselves  in  Greek,  Paris,  1586,  4to; 
and  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Tolosas,  1637, 8vo).  The  latest 
and  best  edition  is  that  of  Caspar  and  Conrad  Orelli 
(Leips.  1819,  8vo).  See  Fabricius,  Bibl,  Grac.  vi,  2-4; 
Clinton,  Fasti  Romania  s.  a.  183, 135,  143.  There  is  a 
coin  of  Hadrian,  bearing  the  inscription  HOAEMON. 
ANE6HKB  .  CMYPNAIOIC .  (Rasche,  Lexic,  ReiNum, 
s.  V.  Polemo;  Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num,  Vet.  ii,  562).  This 
coin  belongs  to  a  class  which  Eckhel  has  explained  in 
a  dissertation  (vol.  iv,  c.  19,  p.  868-874).  There  is  a 
question  respecting  the  identity  of  this  sophist  with  Po- 
lemo, the  author  of  a  short  Greek  work  on  Physiogno- 
my, who,  it  is  supposed,  was  a  Christian,  and  must  have 
lived  in  or  before  the  3d  centurv.     See  the  discussion 

w 

on  this  question  by  Passow,  Ueber  Polemo' »  Zeif alter,  m 
the  Archiv^fur  Philologie  und  Padagogik  (i,  7-9),  1825. 
— Smith,  Diet  ofGr,  and  Rom,  Biog,  and  MythoL  s.  v. 
Poldmo  iUoKkfiuiv)  OF  Athens,  (1)  an  eminent 
Platonic  philosopher,  and  for  some  time  the  head  of  the 
Academy,  was  the  son  of  Philostratus,  a  man  of  wealth 
and  political  distinction.  In  his  youth  Polemo  was  ex- 
tremely profligate;  but  one  day,  when*he  was  about 
thirty,  he  broke  into  the  school  of  Xenocrates  at  the 
head  of  a  band  of  revellers.  His  attention  was  so  ar- 
rested by  the  discourse,  which  the  master  continued 
calmly  in  spite  of  the  interruption,  and  which  chanced 
to  be  upon  temperance,  that  he  tore  off  his  garland  and 
remained  an  attentive  listener,  and  from  that  day  he 
adopted  an  abstemious  course  of  life,  and  continued  to 
frequent  the  school,  of  which,  on  the  death  of  Xenoc> 
rates,  he  became  the  head,  in  01.  116,  RC.  815.  Ac^ 
cording  to  Eusebius  (CAron.)  he  died  in  01.  126,4,  B.(X 
273.    Diogenes  also  says  that  he  died  at  a  great  age, 
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and  of  natural  decay.  *  He  was  a  close  follower  of  Xe- 
Docrates  in  all  things^  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Crates 
and  Crantori  who  were  bis  disciples,  as  well  as  Zeno 
and  Arcesilas ;  Crates  was  his  successor  in  the  Academy. 
Polemo  gave  his  attention  mainly  to  ethics,  and  es- 
teemed the  object  of  philosophy  to  be  to  exercise  men 
in  things  and  deeds,  not  in  dialectic  speculations.    His 
character  was  grave  and  severe,  and  be  took  pride  in 
displaying  the  mastery  which  he  had  acquired  over 
emotions  of  every  sorL     In  literature  he  most  ad- 
mired Homer  and  Sophocles,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
been  the  author  of  the  remark  that  Homer  is  an  epic 
Sophocles,  and  Sophocles  a  tragic  Homer.    He  left,  ao- 
coniing  to  Diogenes,  several  treatises,  none  of  which 
were  extant  in  the  time  of  Suidas.     lliere  is,  however, 
a  quotation  made  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  either  from 
him  or  from  another  philosopher  of  the  same  name,  iv 
roTc  TTipi  Tov  Kard  ^wriv  fiiov  {Strom,  vii,  117),  and 
another  passage  (^Strom,  it,  410)  upon  happiness,  which 
agrees  precisely  with  the  statement  of  Cicero  {De  Fin, 
iv,  6),  that  Polemo  placed  the  summum  botaim  in  living 
accorUing  to  the  laws  of  nature.     Cicero  gives  (Acad. 
Pr.  ii,  43)  the  following  as  Polemo's  ethical  principles : 
**Honeste  vivere,  fruentem  rebus  iis,  quas  primas  bo- 
mini  natura  conciliat."    See  Diog.  Laert.  iv,  16-20; 
Suid.  Sb  V. ;  Plut.  De  A duL  et  Amic  82,  p.  71  e ;  Lucian, 
Bis  Acauai.  16  (ii,  811);  Athen.  ii,  44  e;  Cic.  Acad,  i, 
9;  ii,  35,  42;  De  (hat,  iii,  18;  />c  Fin,  ii,  6,  11;  iv, 
2,  6, 16,18;  v,  l,5,7,ct  al.;  Horat. iSenn. ii, 8, 268  fol.; 
Yal.  Max.  vi,  9;  Menag.  Ad  Diog,  lAurt,  1.  c.;  Fabri- 
citts,  Bibl.  Grac.  iii,  183 ;  comp.  p.  328,  note  hhh ;  Smith, 
Did,  of  Gr.  and  Rom,  Biog,  and  M^koL  s.  v. ;  Ueber- 
weg,  JJiMt.  of  PhUoi,  i,  133-135;  Butler,  Uitt,  of  Anc. 
Pkiios,  (see  Index). 

(2.)  Another  Platonic  philosopher  was  the  disciple  of 
Plotinus;  but  ver}*  little  is  known  of  him  (Porphyr. 
PloL  Vit, ;  Fabricius,  L  c. ;  Clinton,  F,  II,  sub  ann.  B.a 
315,  voL  ii,  8ded.)* 

(8.)  Op  Athens  by  citizenship,  but  l^  birth  either 
of  Ilium  or  Saroos  or  Sicyon,  a  Stoic  philosopher  and 
an  eminent  geographer,  sumamed  6  ireptTiyTjrri^,  was 
the  son  of  Euegetes,  ancl  a  contemporary  of  Aristoph- 
anes of  Byzantium,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Epiph- 
anes,  at  the  beginning  of  the  2d  century  KC.  (Suid. 
8.  v.;  Athen.  vi,  234;  Clinton,  F,  H,  voL  iii,  sob  ann. 
B.C.  199).  In  philosophy  he  was  a  disciple  of  Pani»- 
tins.  He  made  extensive  journeys  through  Greece,  to 
collect  materials  for  his  geographical  works,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  paid  particular  attention  to  the  in- 
scriptions on  votive  offerings  and  on  columns,  whence 
he  obtained  the  surname  of  SniXocowac  (Ath.  L  c; 
Casaub.  ad  loc).  As  the  collector  of  these  inscriptions, 
he  was  one  of  the  earliest  contributors  to  the  Greek 
Anikology,  and  he  wrote  a  work  expresdy,  llepi  r&v 
Kard.  iroXitc  ivtypafifianav  (Athen.  x,  486  dy  442  e) ; 
besides  which,  other  works  of  his  are  mentioned  upon 
the  votive  offerings  and  monuments  in  the  Acropolis 
of  Athens,  at  LacedsBmon,  at  Delphi,  and  elsewhere, 
which  no  doubt  contained  copies  of  numerous  epigrams. 
Hence  Jacobs  infers  that  in  all  probability  his  works 
formed  a  chief  source  of  the  Garland  of  Meleager  (Ani- 
madr.  in  Anth,  Grac  vol.  i,  Prooem.  p.  xxxiv,  xxxv). 
Atbensus  and  other  writers  make  very  numerous  quo- 
tations from  his  works,  the  titles  of  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  give  at  length.  They  are  chiefly  descriptions 
of  different  p^s  of  Greece;  some  are  on  the  paintings 
preserved  in  various  places,  and  several  are  controver- 
sial, among  which  is  one  against  Eratosthenes.  See 
Fabricius,  Bibl,  Grtec,  iii,  184;  Yosslus,  De  Hift,  Grac, 
p.  159  fuL  ed.  Westermann;  Clinton,  F,  H,  iii,  524, 
where  a  litt  of  his  works  is  given. — Smith,  Diet,  ofGr, 
and  Rom,  Biog.  and  MyihoU  s.  v. 

Polens,  John,  a  Polish  prelate  of  some  note,  flour- 
ished in  the  first  half  of  the  16th  century.  He  was  of 
noble  parentage,  and  having  decided  to  give  himself  to 
the  service  of  the  Church,  studied  theology  in  the  Uni- 
reruty  of  Cracow,  and  in  GermanV  and  other  Conti- 


nental high  schools.  He  also  visited  Borne.  After  flll<' 
ing  various  minor  ecclesiastical  offices,  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Saalland,  a  province  at  that  time  paying  fealty 
to  Poland,  but  under  the  secular  rule  of  prince  Albrecht 
of  Brandenburg.  In  1522  this  prince,  who  had  refused 
homage  to  the  new  king  Sigismund,  went  to  Germany, 
in  company  with  bishop  Jacob  Dobeneck  and  bishop 
Polenz,  to  secure  the  independence  of  Poland  and  to 
accept  the  Protestant  doctrines  at  the  Diet  of  Nurem- 
berg, which  they  finaUy  did  in  1524.  Bishop  Polenz 
died  shortly  after  this  event.  See  Krasinski,  Sketch  of 
ike  Rise  (tnd  Progress  of  the  Reformation  in  Poland^ 
voL  ii ;  Alzog,  Kirekengesch,  ii,  827, 328 ;  Theiner,  Her- 
zog  Albrecht  von  Prettssen,  etc  (Augsb.  1846).  See 
also  Prussia.    (J.H.W.) 

PolhemuB,  Abraham,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the 
(Dutch)  Keformed  Chureh  in  America,  was  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  Rev.  Johannes  T.  Polhemus,  the  first 
minister  of  the  Dutch  Church  of  Brooklyn,  Long  Island, 
who  had  previously  been  a  missionary  of  the  Keformed 
Chureh  of  Holland  at  Itamarca,  Brazil.  He  came  to 
this  country  in  1654,  and  died  in  1676.  But  little  more 
is  known  of  him  than  these  few  dates  and  facts  of  his 
ministry.  The  subject  of  this  notice  was  bom  at  As- 
toria, ll  I.,  in  1812;  graduated  at  Rutgers  College  in 
1831,  and  at  the  theological  seminary  in  New  Bruns- 
wick in  1835.  Immediately  after  his  licensure  by  the 
Classis  of  New  York,  in  1835,  he  settled  at  Hopewell, 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  remained  there  until  1857, 
when  he  removed  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  took  charge  of 
the  newly  organized  North  Reformed  Church  in  May  of 
that  year.  In  October  following  he  died  at  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.,  of  fever,  after  an  illness  of  several  weeks.  He 
was  a  man  of  majestic  physical  proportions,  tall,  broad- 
shouldered,  hancUome,  of  amiable  instincts  and  attrac- 
tive manners.  The  attachment  of  his  parishioners  and 
friends  to  him  was  almost  unbounded.  He  was  modest, 
and  yet  energetic ;  frank  and  cordial,  but  always  dig- 
nified and  commanding  respect.  His  pastoral  qualifi- 
cations were  finely  developed.  As  a  preacher,  he  was 
easy,  graceful,  impressive  in  roannerf  solid  and  instruc- 
tive in  matter,  evangelical  and  catholic  in  spirit,  and  full 
of  "  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One**  which  gave  hipi 
great  acceptance  with  the  people.  He  was  a  leading 
man  in  the  councils  of  the  Church  and  in  her  benevolent 
and  educational  institutions,  and,  had  he  lived,  would 
have  been  eagerly  sought  for  other  high  positions. 
His  piety  partook  of  the  characteristics  to  which  it 
gave  its  own  burnished  splendor.  His  death  was  a 
scene  of  glorious  Christian  triuniph,  which  reminds  one 
of  Payson*s  experiences.  A  few  hours  before  ho  died 
he  exclaimed  aloud,  "I  see  Jesus!  Now  that  I  have 
seen  him,  I  never  can  come  back  again.  I  see  Jesus ! 
Did  I  not  tell  you  I  should  see  Jesus?  My  soul  is 
ravished  with  the  sight."  After  a  while  he  added,  **  I 
have  perfect  assurance ;  not  a  doubt,  not  a  fear.**  His 
lost  sermon  was  on  the  death  of  Stephen,  and  the  sub- 
ject made  a  deep  impression  on  his  own  heart.  From 
the  beginning  of  his  sickness  he  felt  that  he  would 
never  recover,  though  with  occasional  encouragements 
to  the  contraryf  and  he  prayed  that,  like  Stephen,  he 
might  see  Jesus.  The  answer  came  on  his  dying  bed. 
A  handsome  memorial  volume  has  been  published,  con- 
taining his  bic^raphy  and  a  selection  of  his  sermons. 
His  memory  has  been  an  inspiration  to  the  church 
whose  foundations  he  laid  with  faith  and  prayer,  and 
which,  after  only  three  short  months  of  earthly  labors,  he 
was  destined  to  lead  in  person  to  heaven.    (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Polhemus,  JohamieB  T.  See  Pouiemus,  Abra- 
ham. 

PolhlU,  Edward,  a  learned  English  Cal  vinistic  lay- 
man, flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  17th  centurj' 
as  justice  of  the  peace  at  Burwast,  Sussex.  He  wrote. 
The  Divine  Will  considered  in  its  Eternal  Decrees^  etc 
(1673, 8vo) :— j4  nstuer  to  Dr.  Sherlock's  Discourse  (1675, 
8vo) ; — Precious  Faithf  considered  in  t/*  Nature,  Worl> 
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•n^,  <md  Growth  (1675, 12iiio)  r—^/Mcii/iim  Tkeoloffim  m 
Chritto,  or  a  View  of  some  DMm  Truths  (1678, 4to)  :— 
Christus  in  Corde^  or  Mystical  Unitm  between  Christ  and 
BeUecers  considered  (1680,  sm.  8vo,  and  often) : — Amui' 
tura  Dei,  or  a  Pnparationfor  Suffering  in  an  Evil  Day 
(1682, 8vo)  '.^Discourse  on  Schism  (1824, 12nio).  Sev- 
eral t>f  bis  works  were  published  in  Ward's  Library  of 
Standard  Divinity,  "Evervtbing  of  Polhill  is  evan- 
gelical and  valuable,"  was  tbe  testimony  of  Cotton 
Matber;  and  Williams  says:  "All  the  works  of  this 
learned  layman  contain  many  excellent  representations 
of  Gospel  truths,  intermixed  with  a  strain  of  sublime 
devotion."  Of  course  Arminians  fail  to  see  the  consis- 
tency of  bis  Bible  interpretations,  but  they  nevertheless 
admire  his  unction  and  experience,  and  regard  his  writ- 
ings as  precious  practical  religious  works.  See  Edeetic 
Rev,  4th  series,  xviii,  202.     (J.  II.  W.) 

Poliander,  Johaniv  (originally  Granmann),  a  Ger- 
man theologian  of  the  Reformation  period,  was  bom  at 
Ncustadt  in  1487.  He  studied  at  Leipsic,  where  in 
1516  he  became  magister,  and  in  1520  baccalaureate  of 
theology.  When  the  famous  disputation  between  Dr. 
Eck  and  Luther  and  Carlstadt  took  place,  he  was  Eck^s 
amanuensis.  Tbe  disputation  convinced  him  of  the 
truth  of  the  evangelical  doctrine,  and  in  1520  he  com- 
menced to  preach  in  accordance  with  it.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  he  had  to  leave  Leipsic,  and  in  1522 
went  to  Wittenberg.  At  the  recommendation  of  Lu- 
ther, the  duke  Albrecht  of  Prussia  called  Poliander  to 
Konigsberg,  as  pastor  of  the  Altstadtkirche,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death  in  1541.  Poliander  is  the  au- 
thor of  the  well-known  hymn  iNTim  lob^  mein*  SetV  dm 
I/erm  (EngL  transl.  by  MUls,  Hora  Germanioce,  No.  75, 
p.  139,  "  Now  to  the  Lord  sing  praises").  See  Koch, 
Geseh,  des  deutschen  KirchenliedeSf  i,  855  sq.;  Theolo' 
ffisehes  UnictrsaULexikon,  s.  v. ;  Herzog,  Real^Encykhp, 
xii,  18-20.     (B.  P.) 

PoUaB  (IToXiac),  a  surname  given  by  the  Athenians 
to  MinervOf  or  Athene,  as  being  the  goddess  who  pro- 
tected the  city. 

Polidoro,  CALDAaA,  called  Caravaggio,  from  his 
birthplace,  was  an  eminent  Italian  painter  of  the  Pre- 
Kaffaelites.  He  was  bom  in  1495,  near  Milan.  He 
went  to  Kome  at  the  time  when  Leo  X  was  raising 
some  new  edifices  in  the  Vatican,  and  not  knowing  how 
to  get  his  bread  othenviae,  for  Polidoro  was  very  young, 
he  hired  out  as  a  dav-laborcr  to  carrv  stones  and  mor- 

*  * 

tar  for  tbe  masons  there  at  work.  He  dmdged  this 
way  till  he  was  eighteen,  when  he  was  led  to  think  of 
devoting  his  life  to  painting.  It  happened  thus :  Sev- 
eral young  painters  were  employed  by  Raflaelle  in  the 
same  place  to  execute  his  designs.  Polidoro,  who  often 
carried  them  mortar  to  make  their  fresco,  was  touched 
with  the  sight  of  the  paintings,  and  the  pleasure  he 
took  to  see  the  painters  work  stirred  up  the  talent  which 
he  had  for  painting.  In  this  disposition,  he  was  very 
officious  and  complaisant  to  the  young  painters,  pushed 
himself  into  their  acquaintance,  and  opened  to  them  his 
intention;  whereupon  they  gave  him  lessons,  which 
emboldened  him  to  proceed.  He  applied  himself  with 
all  bis  might  to  designing,  and  advanced  so  rapidly 
that  Raffaelle  was  astonished,  and  set  him  to  work  with 
the  other  young  painters;  and  Polidoro  distinguished 
himself  so  much  from  all  the  rest,  that,  as  he  had  the 
greatest  share  in  executing  his  master's  designs  in  the 
Vatican,  so  he  had  the  greatest  glory.  The  care  he  had 
seen  Raffaelle  take  in  designing  tbe  antique  sculptures 
showed  him  the  way  to  do  the  like.  He  spent  whole 
days  and  nights  in  designing  those  beautiful  things, 
and  studied  antiquity  to  the  nicest  exactness.  The 
works  with  which  he  enriched  the  frontispieces  of  sev- 
eral buildings  at  Rome  are  proofs  of  the  pains  he  took 
in  studying  the  antique.  He  did  very  few  easel  pieces, 
most  of  his  productions  being  in  fresco,  and  of  the  same 
color,  in  imitation  of  the  bass-reliefs.  In  this  way  he 
made  use  of  the  manner  called  scratching,  consisting  in 


the  prepaimtion  of  a  Uack  ground,  on  which  is  placed  ■ 
white  plaster,  and  where,  taking  off  this  white  with  an 
iron  bodkin,  we  discover  through  the  holes  the  black, 
which  serves  for  shadows.  Scratched  work  lasts  long- 
est, but  being  very  rough,  is  unpleasant  to  the  sight. 
He  associated  himself  at  first  with  Maturino,  and  their 
friendship  lasted  till  the  death  of  the  latter,  who  died  of 
the  plague  in  1526.  Afler  this,  Polidoro,  having  by  Raf- 
faelle^s  assistance  filled  Rome  with  hu  pieces,  thought  to 
have  enjoyed  his  ease  and  the  f raits  of  his  labors;  when 
the  Spaniards  in  1627  besieging  that  city,  all  the  men 
of  art  were  forced  to  fly,  or  else  were  rained  by  the  mis- 
eries of  the  war.  In  this  exigency  Polidoro  retired  to 
Naples,  where  he  was  obliged  to  work  for  ordinary 
painters,  and  had  no  opportunity  of  making  himself 
noted;  for  the  Neapolitan  nobility  in  those  days  were 
more  solicitous  to  get  good  horses  than  good  pictures. 
Seeing  himself  therefore  without  business,  and  forced  to 
spend  what  he  had  got  at  Rome,  he  went  to  Sicily; 
and,  understanding  architecture  as  well  as  painting,  the 
citizens  of  Messina  employed  him  to  make  the  trium- 
phal arches  for  the  reception  of  Charles  V  coming  from 
Tunis.  This  being  finished,  and  finding  nothing  further, 
he  set  out  for  Rome,  but,  scarcely  out  of  tbe  place,  was 
murdered  by  bis  servant  for  his  money.  This  happened 
in  1548.  Polidoro's  principal  work  was  done  at  Messina, 
and  represented  Christ  bearing  his  Cross,  This,  with 
several  small  pictures  of  sacred  subjects,  is  now  in  the 
Studj  Gallery  at  Naples.  His  works  have  poiver,  life, 
and  passion,  and  he  may  be  said  to  have  originated  the 
stvle  which  in  later  time  formed  the  baas  of  the  Nea- 
politan  school.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  I/ist,  of  the  Fine 
A  rtSf  s.  v. ;  Mrs.  Clement,  Handbook  ofPainterSt  etc.  p^ 
171,172.     (J.H.W.) 

Polieia  (HoXifm),  a  festival  anciently  observed  at 
Thebes,  in  Greece,  in  honor  of  Apollo,  when  a  bull  was 
wont  to  be  sacrificed. 

Polieus  (no\uvc)f  ft  surname  of  Zeus,  or  Jupiter, 
under  which  he  was  worshipped  at  Athens,  as  the  pro- 
tector of  the  city.  The  god  had  an  altar  on  the  Acrop- 
olis, on  which  a  bull  was  sacrificed. 

Polignao,  Mblchior  de,  Cardinal,  was  one  of 
tbe  most  illustrious  scholars  and  courtiers  of  France  in 
the  latter  years  of  Louis  XIV,  and  in  the  early  reign 
of  Louis  XV ;  an  ecclesiastic  and  high  dignitary  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church;  a  distinguished  diplomatist, 
archsologist,  philosopher,  and  poet.  It  is  in  the  last  of 
these  characters  that  his  reputation  has  survived,  and 
is  likely  to  sur\'^ive,  though  with  continually  fading 
lustre.  The  elegant  Latinist,  whose  name  was  for 
half  a  century  in  the  mouths  of  the  fashionable  ladies 
of  the  court,  and  of  the  learned  in  their  studious  re- 
treats; whose  vcraes  passed  current  in  the  gay  worid 
for  years  before  they  were  committed  to  tbe  press,  and 
continued  in  circulation  for  half  a  century  afler  the 
death  of  their  author  and  the  oblivion  of  their  source; 
furnishing  to  America  an  inscription  in  honor  of  Frank- 
lin— 

"Eripalt  fhlmenqoe  Jovi  Pliosboqne  sagfttas;" 

whose  poem  was  anxiously  and  frequently  desired  by 
Leibnitz,  but  who  died  without  seeing  it,  thirty  years 
before  It  saw  the  light— this  elegant  Latinist  is  now  re- 
membered only  by  a  few,  and  the  work  which  gave  him 
his  renown  is  known  to  still  fewer,  being  almost  as  in- 
accessible as  it  is  unsought.  Yet  Polignac  can  never 
be  entirely  forgotten,  for  he  linked  himself  by  his 
poetic  labors  with  Lucretius;  and  so  long  as  the  pro- 
found but  dreamy  philosophy,  and  the  exquisite  but 
melancholy  graces  of  the  greatest  of  Roman  poets  are 
admired,  so  long  will  Polignac  shine  in  the  radiance 
reflected  from  tbe  great  luminary  with  which  he  is  in 
opposition. 

Life, — ^Melchior  de  Polignac,  the  descendant  of  one 
of  the  oldest  houses  of  Auvergne,  was  bom  Oct.  11, 1661, 
at  Puy-en-Velay,  now  Le  Puy,  the  capital  of  the  present 
department  of  Haute-Loire,  in  France.    Puy  is  in  tbe 
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hetrt  of  the  moiinteuioiu  region  of  Middle  France,  the 
region  of  which  Poy-de-Ddme  is  the  centre.  It  lies  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  AxoBf  in  a  rugged  valley  between  the 
great  anna  of  the  C^vennea.  It  is  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Upper  Loire,  and  is  watered  also  by  ita  two  small 
tributaries,  the  Borne  and  Dolaison.  The  situation 
ia  wild  and  romantic,  and  is  consecrated  by  romantic 
associations.  The  ground  on  which  the  city  stands 
is  so  ragged  and  broken  that  the  streets  in  the  higher 
town  are  unfit  for  wheels,  and  are  often  mere  stairs,  like 
those  of  Yaletta.  The  cathedral  is  escaladed  by  an  ap- 
proach of  118  steep  steps.  Within  is  a  miraculous  im- 
age of  the  Virgin  Mary,  carved  by  resident  Christians 
of  Lebanon  from  the  cedars  of  that  mountain,  though 
sceptically  suspected  to  hare  been  an  idol  of  the  Egyp* 
tian  Isis^  In  the  suburb  of  L*Aiguille,  the  church  of 
St.  Michel  crowns  a  basalric  rock  285  feet  in  height, 
and  is  gained  by  a  flight  of  216  steps  hewn  out  of  the 
rock.  In  the  Dominican  church  of  St.  Laurent  are  the 
tomb  and  part  of  the  remains  of  Bertrand  Duguesdin, 
the  great  constable  of  France.  Near  by,  and  close  to 
the  village  of  Expailly,  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
castle  of  Poltgnac,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  temple  of  the  Celtic  ApoUo.  From  this 
circumstance — ^the  Templum  Apollimacum — the  family 
of  Polignac  claimed  to  have  derived  its  appellation.  The 
tremendous  forces  of  volcanic  action  are  manifest  in  the 
country  round  about,  and  the  streets  of  Le  Puy  are 
partly  paved  with  the  volcanic  breccia.  The  race  and 
the  birthplace  of  the  future  cardinal  were  thus  encom- 
passed with  the  evidences  on  which  were  founded  legends 
and  traditions,  pagan  and  Christian — antiquarian,  clas- 
sical, ecdesiaatical,  chivalrous,  and  poetic — which  might 
well  inspire  the  quick  fancy  of  the  descendant  of  an 
ancient  family  in  that  marvellous  land ;  and  they  were 
enck)sed  in  scenes  of  natural  beauty  or  sublimity  which 
might  feed  his  imagination  in  those  years  of  youth  which 
are  susceptible  to  all  external  influences.  Who  shall 
tell  to  what  extent  and  in  what  modes  the  young  mind 
is  moulded  by  the  circumstances  in  which  infancy  and 
boyhood  are  passed— in  that  impressible  period  of  ex- 
ulting life  when  it  is  facile  to  all  impressions  ?  There 
are  no  interesting  recollections  of  Polignac's  boyhood. 
As  the  cadet  of  a  noble  house,  he  was  destined  for  the 
Church,  and  was  educated  at  Paris  in  the  colleges  of 
Clermont  and  Haroourt.  He  completed  his  courses  by 
the  study  of  theology  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  was  early 
provided  with  a  living  through  the  intervention  of  his 
family.  The  young  abbd  soon  attracted  attention  by 
the  extent  of  his  acquirements,  the  vivacity  of  his  dis- 
position, the  polish  of  his  conversation,  and  the  elegance 
of  his  manners.  He  is  said  to  have  added  to  "  a  distin- 
guished address  and  personal  appearance  a  sweet  and 
winning  eloquence,  which  became  masculine  and  pow- 
erful in  the  close  of  his  harangues."  Madame  de  Se  vigne 
described  him  in  her  Letters  as  *'  a  man  of  the  world, 
of  fascinating  sprightliness,  knowing  all  things  and 
meditating  all  things ;  yet  with  all  the  gentleness,  brill- 
iancy, and  complaisance  which  could  be  desired  in  the 
intercourse  of  life"  (March  18, 1690).  Equally  flatter- 
ing commendations  were  bestowed  on  him  about  the 
same  time  by  Louis  XIY  and  pope  Alexander  Till. 
This  pope  was  elected  in  a  conclave  attended  by  the 
cardinal  de  Bourbon,  who  had  carried  with  him  to  Rome 
the  young  abb^  fresh  from  his  theological  studies.  On 
this  visit  Polignac  was  charged  with  the  discussion  of 
the  four  articles  of  1682  which  asserted  the  liberties  of 
the  Gallican  Church.  He  returned  to  France  to  report 
to  Louis  XIY  the  favorable  rraults  of  the  effort  at  con- 
ciliation between  the  French  and  Roman  courts.  In 
1691  he  accompanied  the  cardinal  de  Bourbon  a  second 
time  to  Rome,  on  the  occasion  of  the  election  of  Inno- 
cent Xn  to  the  pontificate.  On  his  return  to  France, 
he  shut  himself  up  in  the  monastery  of  Bona  Enfants" 
to  continue  his  studies.  He  was  not  suffered  to  remain 
long  in  this  learned  seclusion.  The  previous  experi- 
ence of  his  adroitness  recommended  him  as  a  suitable 


person  to  conduct  the  delicate  negotiationa  in  anpport 
of  the  candidature  of  the  prince  de  Conti  for  the  crown 
of  Poland.  He  was  accordingly  sent  to  Warsaw  as  am- 
bassador extraordinary.  This  waa  hia  first  diplomatic 
employment.  On  his  journey  he  was  wrecked  on  the 
Prussian  coast;  and,  to  add  to  the  misfortunes  of  the 
sea,  he  was  plundered  and  his  life  imperilted  by  ma- 
rauders of  Dantcic  He  managed,  however,  to  reach 
the  court  to  which  he  was  accredited,  and  was  cordially 
welcomed  by  the  heroic  king,  John  Sobieski.  In  hia 
confidential  mission  at  Warsaw  he  displayed  great  dex- 
terity and  capacity  for  intrigue,  which  were,  however, 
frustrated  of  their  expected  fruit  by  the  listkasness  and 
delays  of  the  French  prince.  But  the  sentiment  of  Po- 
land was  expressed  in  an  epigram  cited  by  Leibnitz 
(Lett  vi  a  Burnet) : 

"  Per  vivum  Benm 
Nolomus  Condaram." 

The  election  resulted  in  placing  the  Polish  crown  on 
the  head  of  Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  the  first  king 
of  the  Saxon  line.  Louis  XIV  manifested  his  disap- 
pointment by  replacing  Polignac  at  the  court  of  War- 
saw by  the  abbe  de  Chateaunay,  and  ordered  the  dis- 
credited ambassador  to  return  to  his  abbey  of  Bon  Port 
(or  Fair  Haven).  The  rusticated  diplomatist  accepted 
his  banishment  with  apparent  gratification,  and  declared 
it  altogether  conformable  to  his  wishes  and  fortunes. 
Here  he  remained  during  four  years,  closely  occupied 
with  those  studies  and  labors  which  enabled  him  to 
merit  the  high  but  pedantic  compliment  of  Voltaire : 

"  Le  cardinal,  oracle  de  la  France, 
Rtfnnissant  Virclle  avec  Platoii, 
Veugenr  dn  del  et  valnqnenr  de  Lncr^ce." 

To  these  years  of  tranquil  application  must  be  as- 
signed the  conception  and  commencement  of  the  poem 
by  which  his  renown  was  mainly  acquired,  and  by 
which  it  has  been  preserved.  On  his  return  from  Po- 
land, Polignac  visited  the  celebrated  sceptic  Bayle^ 
with  whom  he  had  many  and  earnest  conferences. 
Bayle,  in  replying  to  the  theological  arguments  of  his 
clerical  opponent,  assumed  to  be  a  Protestant,  and  jus- 
tified the  genuineness  of  his  Protestantism  on  the  score 
of  protesting  against  everything  usually  said  or  done — 
against  **  tout  ce  qui  se  dit  et  tout  ce  qui  sc  fait."  The 
French  abb<$  could  make  no  serious  impression  upon  hia 
astute  and  witty  antagonist,  but  was  much  struck  with 
the  frequency  and  point  of  bis  citations  from  Lucretius. 
He  determined  in  consequence  to  re-read  the  great  Ro- 
man poet,  and  to  refute  his  infidel  and  materialistic  ar- 
gumentSk  To  this  task  he  addressed  himself  at  once  in 
his  retreat  at  Bon  Port,  and  occasional  passages  of  the 
incipient  poem  were  communicated  to  his  friends,  were 
circulated  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  excited  general 
expectation  among  scholars. 

Notwithstanding  these  diligent  literary  avocations 
and  his  professed  enjoyment  of  the  charms  of  contemr 
plative  repose,  Polignac  was  too  much  of  a  Frenchman 
and  courtier  not  to  sigh  and  scheme  for  a  renewal  of  the 
delights  of  Paris  and  of  royal  favor.  On  the  proclamar* 
tion  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  as  king  of  Spain,  he  wrote  to 
Louis  XIY :  '*  If  your  majesty's  prosperity  does  not  put 
an  end  to  my  misfortunes,  at  least  it  makes  me  forget 
them."  The  compliment  was  graciously  accepted.  He 
was  recalled  from  his  rural  banishment,  and  was  wel- 
comed with  the  utmost  cordiality.  The  king  presented 
him  with  two  additional  abbacies.  He  seems  to  have 
recited  at  this  time  long  passages  from  his  growing 
poem  to  the  king,  the  princes,  and  the  learned.  He 
was  sent  to  Rome  as  auditor  of  the  Rota;  and  was 
nominated  to  the  English  cardinalate  by  the  Pretender, 
with  whose  interests  he  was  intrusted.  In  1706  he  was 
joined  with  the  cardinal  De  la  Tremouille  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  French  negotiations.  He  was  recalled  from 
Rome  in  1710,  and  was  commissioned,  along  with  the 
marshal  D'Uxelles,  as  plenipotentiary  to  the  confer- 
ences of  Gertruydenburg,  being  already  cardinal  inpetlo. 
The  recent  victories  of  Marlborough  had  rendered  the 
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plenipotentiaries  of  the  Dutch' pro viDceA  arrogant,  ex- 
acting, and  impracticable.  He  rebuked  their  domi- 
,  neering  tone  by  remarking,  ^  It  is  very  evident,  gentle- 
men, that  you  are  unused  to  victory."  Nothing  was 
effected  at  this  time  towards  the  restoration  of  peace, 
but  two  years  later  he  was  sent  to  the  Congress  of 
Utrecht,  where  he  appeared  in  the  habit  of  a  layman,  and 
under  the  name  of  the  Comte  de  Polignac.  The  Dutch 
negotiators,  suspecting  the  existence  of  secret  articles 
between  France  and  England,  threatened  to  expel  the 
French  ambassadors  from  their  territory'.  Hereupon 
Polignac  retorted,  "  We  will  not  depart :  we  will  treat 
of  you,  among  you,  and  without  you.*^  ■  He  refused, 
however,  to  sign  the  treaty,  as  it  excluded  from  the 
English  throne  the  Stuart  family,  to  whose  head  he 
was  indebted  for  his  nomination  to  the  cardinalate. 
Before  the  negotiations  at  Utrecht  were  closed,  the 
promotion  of  Polignac  was  promulgated,  and  he  re- 
ceived the  cardinal's  hat  at  Antwerp,  Feb.  10, 1713.  In 
the  summer  of  the  same  year  the  beretta  was  delivered 
to  him  at  Versailles  by  Louis  XIV  himself.  He  did 
not  neglect  his  poetic  defence  of  Christianity  even  in 
the  perplexity  of  diplomatic  cares.  He  added  new 
passages  to  his  poem  during  his  sojourn  at  Utrecht,  and 
read  his  poetic  labors  to  the  eminent  and  aged  scholar 
Le  Clerc  Soon  after  his  return  to  Paris  he  received 
the  appointment  of  master  of  the  Royal  Chapel,  an  office 
which  he  resigned  after  three  years'  tenure.  His  influ- 
ence and  acceptability  at  court  declined  after  the  death 
of  the  great  monarch.  His  stately  manners  belonged 
to  the  old  regime,  and  were  uncongenial  to  the  license 
of  the  regency.  He  was  involved  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Cellamare  through  his  attachment  to  the  duke  and 
duchess  of  Maine,  and  his  opposition  to  the  regent  Or- 
leans. He  was  exiled  to  his  abbey  of  Anchin,  in  Flan- 
ders; and  though  his  arrival  was  distasteful  to  the  sim- 
ple and  uncultivated  Flemish  monks,  he  won  their  re- 
gard by  his  gentleness  and  consideration,  by  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  government,  and  by  the  decoration  of 
their  church.  He  employed  himself  here  with  the  con- 
tinuation of  his  poem ;  but  after  three  years  returned 
to  Paris  on  the  death  of  the  cardinal  Dubois  and  of  the 
regent.  In  1724  he  attended  the  conclave  in  Rome 
which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Benedict  XIII,  and 
rendered  himself  singularly  acceptable  to  him  and  to 
his  successor,  Clement  XIL  He  was  appointed  shortly 
•after  his  arrival  in  Rome  ambassador  of  France  at  the 
papal  court,  and  at  length  brought  to  a  happy  termi- 
nation the  long  controversy  of  the  Galilean  Church  on 
the  subject  of  the  bull  Unigemhu,  He  returned  to  his 
native  land  in  1730,  "laden  with  the  spoils  of  Rome" — 
both  the  tributes  paid  to  his  dexterity,  wit,  eloquence, 
and  fascination  of  manner,  and  the  antique  treasures 
brought  from  the  capital  of  the  ancient  world.  During 
his  absence  he  had  been  appointed,  in  1726,  archbishop 
of  Auch,  and  in  1728  Commandeur  det  Ordres  du  HoL 

During  this  long  political  and  diplomatic  career 
there  had  been  many  intervals  of  literary  retirement, 
as  we  have  seen,  which  had  been  sedulously  employed 
in  the  acquisition  and  application  of  various  knowl- 
edge. His  poetic  taste  and  his  learned  labors  he  never 
entirely  laid  aside,  but  rendered  them  profitable  to  him- 
self and  attractive  to  statesmen  and  courtiers  wher- 
ever his  wanderings  led  him.  His  public  avocations 
were  thus  far  from  filling  up  the  measure  of  his  dis- 
tinction. In  170i  he  succeeded  the  illustrious  Bossuet 
as  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  France.  His 
inaugural  address  on  this  occasion  was  greatly  admired. 
More  than  twenty  years  after  its  delivery  the  marquis 
D'Argenson  deemed  it  superior  to  any  discourse  delivered 
during  the  century  in  which  the  Academy  had  existed, 
and  declared  it  to  be  '*  the  most  perfect  model  for  those 
who  have  a  like  task  to  fulfiL"  In  1715  he  was  elected 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
in  1717  of  the  Academy  of  Belles-Jiettres.  These  hon- 
.  ors  were  fairly  merited.  He  had  through  life  been  a 
diligent  explorer  and  collector  of  antiquities.    He  gath- 


ered a  large  and  valuable  cabinet  nf  coins  and  inedals.- 
He  brought  together  at  great  expense  a  splendid  assem- 
blage of  archaic  remains,  due  in  great  measure  to  his 
frequent  and  prolonged  residences  at  Rome.  He  insti- 
tuted explorations  iu  its  neighborhood,  between  Fros- 
cati  and  Grotta  Ferrata,  and  discovered  the  villa  of 
Marius,  his  conjectures  being  confirmed  by  the  exhu- 
mation of  a  fragment  of  an  inscription  recording  the 
fifth  consulship  of  the  conqueror  of  the  Teutones  and 
Cimbri  From  these  diggings  he  obtained  six  statues 
representing  the  detection  of  Achilles  at  the  court  of 
Lyoomedes  by  Ulysses.  The  palace  of  the  Ciesars,  in 
the  Famese  vineyard  on  the  Palatine,  was  opened  and 
esKamined  in  his  presence.  The  duke  of  Parma,  who 
had  ordered  the  excavations,  presented  Polignac  with  a 
bass-relief  containing  fourteen  figures,  embodying  the 
legend  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne.  It  had  formed  the 
highest  step  of  the  state  platform  oonstructed  for  the 
imperial  audiences.  From  the  Columbarium  of  the 
Liifertinet  of  Livia  he  obtained  several  beautiful  urns. 
He  expressed  the  wish  that  he  could  be  master  of  Rome, 
in  order  that  he  might  turn  the  course  of  the  Tiber  for 
a  fortnight,  and  rifie  its  bed  of  the  precious  relics  sup- 
posed to  l>e  concealed  beneath  its  yellow  stream.  He 
had  surveys  executed  with  the  view  to  the  gratification 
of  such  a  desire.  Could  it  have  been  satisfied,  the  proj- 
ect of  Garibaldi  would  have  been  anticipated  by  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years ;  but  recent  discussions  have  in- 
dicated the  hopelessness  of  obtaining  any  considerable 
treasures  by  such  a  laborious  procedure.  The  numerous 
relics  which  Polignac  acquired  by  these  and  other  op- 
portunities were  arranged  as  a  grand  museum  of  an- 
tiquities at  his  hotel  in  Paris.  They  ultimately  met 
with  a  sorrowful  fate.  The  cardinal  had  hoped  to  in- 
crease them  by  the  examination  of  the  ruins  of  the 
Templum  Pacis,  burned  in  A.D.  191,  iu  the  reign  of 
Commodus.  lie  expected  to  find  amid  the  ashes  and 
debris  the  sacred  vcwels  carried  off  from  Jerusalem  by 
Titus.  The  hope  and  the  expectation  both  remained 
ungratified. 

Polignac's  liberal  studies  were  by  no  means  restricted 
to  poetry  and  classical  archssology.  A  portion  of  his 
time  was  always  devoted  to  philosophy,  mathematics, 
and  physics.  He  thus  gained  that  diversified  and  ex- 
tensive knowledge  which  is  strikingly  but  not  convinc- 
ingly displayed  in  his  Anti-Lficrttius,  The  last  decade 
of  his  life  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  consecrated  to  this 
graceful  and  remarkable  poem ;  but  it  was  also  occupied 
with  the  arrangement  and  study  of  his  ample  gallery  of 
instructive  curiosities,  and  enlivened  by  pleasant  in- 
tercourse with  his  friends,  and  with  the  distinguished 
strangers  who  were  attracted  to  his  hotel  by  his  wide 
and  long-established  reputation.  For  half  a  century  he 
was  one  of  the  notabilities  of  Eunqie.  He  died  at  Paris 
Nov.  20,  1741,  and  his  collection  was  scattered  at  his 
death.  His  habits  had  been  elegant  and  courtly — his 
living  generous — his  public  employments  and  his  pri- 
vate pursuits  expensive — his  ample  means  consumed  in 
costly  accumulations.  He  was  embarrassed  with  debt, 
and  after  his  decease  his  books,  his  gema^  his  medals, 
his  sculptures,  and  his  numerous  articles  of  virtu  were 
offered  for  sale.  His  statues  were  purchased  by  Fred- 
erick the  Greats  and  were  transported  to  Berlin,  where 
they  were  destroyed  on  the  capture  of  that  city  in  the 
Seven- Years'  War.  All  that  remains  as  a  memorial  of 
Polignac  is  his  confutation  of  Lucretius. 

Even  that  great  work — for  it  merits  the  epithet  of 
great  both  by  its  design  and  by  its  execution — the  great 
Latin  poem  which  preserves  his  reputation,  was  left  in 
as  incomplete  and  fragmentary  a  condition  as  the  an- 
cient ruins  from  which  he  had  recovered  the  sha.ttered 
monuments  of  ancient  art.  He  never  finished  it — he 
never  put  its  finished  parts  together  (^S'arias  partes 
variis  temporibus  perpoliendo,  dissolutas,  ac  dissipatais 
in  unum  corpus  revocare  numquam  curaverat**).  A  few 
days  before  his  death  he  consigned  bis  unarranged 
manuscripts  to  his  long-tried  companion  and  friend  th^ 
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abbe  de  Bothclin,  appointing  him  bis  literary  executor, 
to  revise,  anange,  connect,  complete  the  scattered  leaves, 
or  to  sappresB  them,  according  to  his  discretion.  The 
pvoTtsion  for  the  performance  of  these  duties  seems  to 
have  been  early  made.  The  marquis  D*Argenson  re- 
ports it  in  his  Memoiretf  published  fifteen  years  before 
Polignac*8  death:  '*A  poem  against  Lucretius,  of  equal 
length  with  the  original,  and  divided  into  nine  books, 
requires  the  life  of  a  man  to  carry  it  to  perfection.  The 
cardinal  began  too  late,  and  cannot  flatter  himself  with 
the  hope  of  living  to  finish  it.  It  is  said  that  he  means 
to  charge  the  abbe  de  Kothelin  with  the  task,  who, 
from  vanity,  will  not  refuse  it,  and  will  think  it  an  honor 
to  put  the  work  of  his  respectable  friend  in  a  state  to 
appear  before  the  public.  But  to  this  end  the  aid  of 
some  able  professor  of  the  university  will  be  necessary : 
fte  abbe  will  never  accomplish  it  of  himself.  .  .  .  But 
who^  at  present,  will  read  a  Latin  poem  entirely  philo- 
Bopbical,  of  five  or  six  thousand  lines?  .  .  .  Greek  is 
entirely  forgotten ;  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Latin  will  soon 
be  so,  and  that  the  cardinal  de  Polignac,  the  abbe  de 
Kothelin,  and  a  certain  M.  Le  Beau,  coming  up  in  the 
university,  will  be  called  the  latt  o/the  Romoxu.^  From 
\'auity,  from  affection,  from  love  of  learning,  from  zeal 
for  philosophy,  or  from  all  these  motives  combined,  the 
pious  task  intrusted  to  him  was  faithfully  and  credita- 
bly diMharged  by  the  abbe  de  Rothelin.  With  the 
counsel  and  assistance  of  the  abbate  Cerati,  rector  of 
the  University  of  Piaa,  he  prepared  the  work  for  the 
press,  and  wrote  the  dedication  to  pope  Benedict  XIV. 
He,  too,  died  without  seeing  the  fruit  of  his  labors;  and 
the  long-expected  work,  which  for  forty  years  it  had 
been  a  mark  of  polite  culture  to  know  (Anti-Lucretium 
notse  pars  urbcadlutia),  appeared  at  Paris  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Prof.  Le  Beau,  to  whom  the  charge  of  edit- 
ing it  had  been  consigned  by  Rothelin.  It  was  repro* 
duoed  at  London  in  1748.  D'Aigenson  thought  that 
translations  would  be  left  unread ;  but  translations  soon 
diffused  the  fame  of  the  work  among  those  who  were 
ignorant  of  the  classic  tongues.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  century,  while  the  poem  was  in  its  crude  infancy, 
a  translation  was  begun  by  the  dukes  of  Maine  and 
Bourbon.  The  French  version  of  Bougainville  was  is- 
sued in  1759,  and  the  Italian  of  Rioci  was  produced  in 
splendid  form  at  Verona  in  1767  (8  vols.  4 to). 

TAe  AntirLucretiiu, — ^The  philosophical  poem  of  car- 
dinal Polignac,  as  published  by  Le  Beau,  and,  appar- 
entiy,  as  originally  designed  by  its  author,  consists  of 
nine  books;  but  it  closes  without  epilogue,  peroration, 
or  envoy.  Notwithstanding  its  length,  its  protracted 
gestation,  and  its  elaborate  execution,  it  ends  like  that 
canto  of  Butler's  Iludibras  which  celebrates  the  Bear 
and  Fiddle,  but  "  breaks  off  in  the  middle."  It  wants 
alike  completeness  and  completion.  It  is  fragmentary 
and  desultory,  deficient  and  redundanL  Its  arguments 
are  ingenious  without  being  convincing,  and  its  polem- 
ics are  more  dazzling  than  satisfactory.  The  blind  and 
fanatical  Cartesianism  of  the  poet  confines  him  in  a  lab- 
yrinth of  bewildering  errors,  and  conceals  from  him  at 
once  the  vagaries  and  weaknesses  of  his  master,  and  the 
strength  and  profundity  of  those  who  had  risen  up  to 
confute  his  philosophic  hallucinations.  He  is  dizzied 
by  the  vortices  in  which  he  has  involved  himself.  He 
forgets  his  specific  function  as  the  antagonist  of  Epicu- 
rean ethics  and  physics,  and  devotes  himself  with  more 
earnest  energy  to  the  refutation  of  all  anti-Cartesians, 
whom  he  asaimilates  to  and  often  identifies  with  the 
Epicurean  herd.  He  is  in  consequence  both  undiscem- 
ing  and  unjust  in  the  treatment  of  his  brilltant  prede- 
cesaois  and  contemporaries.  The  statement  and  confu- 
tation of  the  doctrines  of  Spinoza  might  have  been  very 
acceptable  to  the  Cartesians  and  theologians  of  his  own 
day,  when  Spinoza  was  so  little  understood  and  so 
harshly  appredated  (iii,  808.^72;  iv,  1295-1807).  It 
may  be  highly  approved  even  now  by  those  who  still 
rMain  the  old  fanatical  delusions  and  the  old  animosi- 
ties in  regard  to  Spinosa,  and  who  cannot  recognise  in 
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him  Coleridge's  **  God-intoxicated  sage."  See  Spixoza. 
But  surely  the  language  in  which  the  cardinal  assails 
the  Newtonian  system,  and  proceeds  to  confute  Newton 
himself,  does  equal  discredit  to  his  good-sense  and  to 
his  scientific  perspicacity  (ii,  866-1006;  iv,  988-1124). 
He  does,  it  is  true,  allow  a  faint  echo  of  the  universal 
admiration  for  Newton  to  escape  him : 

"  Dfcsm 
Tantt  pace  viri,  qno  noo  solertior  alter 
Natnram  rernm  ad  leges  coroponere  motor, 
Ac  Muodl  parte«  Jaeta  perpendere  libra, 
Et  radium  soils  trnoi'verso  prismste  frac.tnm 
Septem  io  priml};enos  permansurosque  colores 
Solvere"  (il,  874-880). 

Yet  how  different  is  this  deprecatory  commendation 
from  the  enthusiastic  eulogy  bestowed  on  Des  Cartes! 

**  Quo  nomine  dicam 
NatUfK  genlum.  Patriae  decus,  ac  decns  sevi 
Cartesinm  oostri,  quo  se  Jactabit  alnmno 
GalUa  foeta  vlris,  ac  daplfcis  arte  Minervoe** 

(viii,  6&.60). 

This  is  the  manifest  reflection  of  the  tribute  of  Lucre- 
tius to  the  *'  GraiuB  homOf"  Epicurus.  We  may  endure 
with  patience  Polignac's  contempt  for  the  materialistic 
tendencies  of  Locke's  philosophy,  and  his  omission  of 
his  contemporaries,  Malcbranche  and  the  much  greater 
Leibnitz  (an  omission  which  may  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained), but  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  his  utter  inabil- 
ity to  discern  the  scientific  acumen,  and  the  wonderitd 
faculty  of  logical  co-ordination  and  development-,  which 
characterized  his  chosen  antagonist  Lucretius.  One  of 
the  most  admired,  and  probably  the  most  brilliant  pas- 
sage in  the  Anti-Lwredus,  is  the  opening,  in  which  he 
announces  his  subject  and  its  difliculties,  and  does  ear- 
nest homage  to  the  exquisite  graces  of  the  Roman  poet. 
But  this  inauguration  of  his  thesis  does  not  prevent  him 
from  speaking  of  the  spirit  and  doctrines  of  Lucretius 
in  terms  which  reveal  rather  the  controversialist  eager 
to  dbplay  his  own  powers  in  the  best  light  than  the 
sincere  inquirer  anxious  to  discover  and  to  promulgate 
only  the  truth.  With  all  our  regard  for  the  courtly 
and  clerical  poet,  we  must  confess  him  to  be  more  of  a 
diiettante  than  a  philosopher  or  adept  in  science. 

But,  while  thus  taking  exception  to  the  substance 
and  argumentation  of  the  poem,  and  to  the  narrowness 
and  fanaticism  inseparable  from  the  advocacy  of  fantas- 
tic and  erroneous  theories,  attention  may  be  justly  called 
to  the  general  execution  of  the  difficult  task,  and  to 
many  episodical  disquisitions,  which  assail  by  anticipa- 
tion the  speculations  of  Darwin  and  the  evolutionists, 
and  present  many  topics  and  many  suggestions  which 
merit  careful  examination  in  connection  with  the  scien- 
tific controversies  that  distract  our  own  day  by  the  re- 
vival of  ancient  hallucinations. 

Whatever  deductions  may  be  properly  made  from 
the  A  fUi-Lucrttivt  on  the  score  of  scientific  superficial- 
ity and  philosophic  aberration,  the  work  merits  high 
praise  on  account  of  its  design  and  execution ;  and  still 
deserves  consideration  as  a  memorable  and  singularly 
graceful  production  of  the  modem  Latin  muse. 

The  versification  and  expression  of  Polignac  have 
been  unfavorably  compared  with  the  excellences  of 
some  of  the  earlier  Latinists.  In  making  the  compari- 
son with  Vida,  one  of  the  chief  of  those  elders,  some  ad- 
vantage may  be  derived  from  a  direct,  though  unequal, 
counterpart  to  one  of  his  poems.  The  description  of  the 
game  of  chess  in  the  Anti'Lvcretivt  may  be  fairly  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  Scacchia,  LudvSj  of  the 
Cremonese  poet.  The  same  ingenuity  in  rendering  the 
stiffness  of  classic  Lattnity  plastic,  for  the  purpose  of 
describing  things  and  processes  entirely  unknown  to 
the  classical  vocabulair,  may  be  admired  in  both.  In 
the  one  instance  chess  is  employed  only  as  an  illustra- 
tion, and  the  description  occupies  only  fifteen  lines 
{Anii-Lucr,  iii,  892-906) ;  in  the  other  it  constitutes 
the  thesis  of  a  descriptive  poem.  In  a  few  lines,  and  in 
a  mere  illustration,  there  is,  of  course,  no  opportunity 
for  detail.  Nor  is  there  room  for  such  elaborate  intri- 
cacy of  narration — such  subtle  twisting  in  and  twisting 
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out  of  &cile  diction — ^nor  for  such  surpriBing  felieity  of 
adaptation  of  old  fonns  to  now  and  undesigned  uses,  in 
the  later  episode  as  in  the  earlier  poem.  There  is  noth- 
ing possible  within  the  narrower  field  which,  for  curious 
dexterity,  admits  of  being  adduced  as  a  parallel  for  Yi- 
da's  marvellous  explanation  of  the  diverse  movements 
of  the  pieces  at  chess  {Scacck.  85-168),  or  for  his  expla- 
nation of  the  mancBuvres  and  fortunes  of  the  game. 
But  it  may  be  permitted  to  act  upon  the  artist's  maxim, 
"  ex  pede  fferculem  ;'*  and  we  may  discern  in  the  episode 
of  Polignac  (notwithstanding  the  deficiency  of  materi- 
als for  an  accurate  and  minute  comparison)  a  command 
over  the  resources  of  the  Latin  tongue  which  is  not  un- 
worthy of  Vida,  even  in  such  fantastic  sports  of  fancy 
and  erudition.  If  the  larger  faculties  of  the  poet  are 
considered,  Vida's  epic,  the  Chi-Utiad^  fails  to  exhibit 
such  compass  of  expression,  such  grace  and  dignity,  and 
even  melody  of  utterance,  or  such  vigor  of  imagination, 
as  the  Antt-Luaelius.  Both  Vida  and  Polignac,  it  is 
true,  fall  into  the  undassical  frailty  of  terminating  their 
hexameters  too  frequently  with  monosyllables  and  en- 
clitics. They  are  careless  of  their  caesuras,  and  repeat 
too  often  certain  easy  forms  and  mannerisms.  There 
may  be  more  liquidity  and  smoothness  in  Vida,  but 
there  is  more  elevation  and  a  more  masculine  gravity 
in  Polignac  If  the  former  adheres  with  unconscious 
imitation  to  the  transparent  fiueucy  of  Virgil,  the  latter 
with  equal  success,  but  with  deliberate  endeavor,  repro- 
duces the  peculiarities,  and  not  rarely  the  splendors,  of 
Lucretius,  in  the  very  diction  of  the  greater  Roman 
poet.  But,  whatever  judgment  may  be  passed  on  either 
the  absolute  or  the  relative  merit  of  the  AnH-Lucretiutt 
it  remains  a  very  remarkable  poem,  which  deserves  to 
be  reclaimed  from  the  oblivion  in  which  it  has  been 
suffered  to  remain  so  long.  It  was  a  praiseworthy  and 
noble  effort  to  repel  the  advances  of  scepticism  in  the 
day  of  Spinoza  and  Locke  and  Bayle ;  "  to  justify  the 
ways  of  God  to  man,"  by  explaining  the  wonder  of  the 
universe  in  consonance  with  a  lively  and  intelligent 
faith  in  a  wise,  beneficent,  and  sustaining  Creator.  De- 
spite of  its  imperfections,  its  disconnections,  its  disorder 
and  incompleteness,  the  study  of  the  poem  may  be  ad- 
vantageously renewed  after  the  lapse  of  a  century, 
though  other  weapons  may  be  required  fur  the  reno- 
vated conflict  between  faith  and  science  than  can  thence 
be  drawn,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  changes  which 
have  since  been  made  in  all  the  implementa  of  intellect- 
ual warfare. 

LUercUure, — It  results  from  the  long  neglect  into 
which  the  A  ntirLncretiut  had  fallen  that  the  bibliogra- 
phy of  the  subject  is  exceedingly  scant  and  unsatisfac- 
toiy.  The  histories  of  philosophy  pass  it  by  with  little 
or  no  notice ;  the  editors  of  Lucretius,  and  the  commen- 
tators on  the  De  Natura  Rtrum^  have  scarcely  bestowed 
more  attention  upon  it.  There  is  very  little  to  assist 
investigation  which  is  not  due  to  the  contemporaries  of 
Polignac  Under  these  circumstances,  the  only  refer- 
ences which  it  seems  expedient  to  make  are,  Biogra' 
phie  Universelle,  s.  v.  Polignac ;  De  Boze,  Elo^  de  M. 
U  CardincU  de  PoligruKj  prononcs  dans  rAcademie  i2oy- 
cUe  dcM  IntcriptionM  et  du  BelUs'Leitru ;  De  Mairan, 
Eloge  de  M.  le  Cardinal  de  Polignacy  prononce  dam 
VAcademie  Royale  des  Sciences;  Fancher,  ffisf,  du  Car- 
dinal  de  Polignac  (Paris,  1772, 2  vols.) ;  St.  Simon,  Mi- 
moires;  D'Aigenson,  Mimoires;  Anti-LucretiuSf  sive  de 
Deo  et  Naiura  Libri  Novem  (Lond.  1748,  2  vols.  12mo). 
The  recent  History  of  French  Literature  by  Van  Laun, 
though  extending  over  three  octavo  volumes,  has  not  a 
word  on  Polignac,  so  much  has  his  memory  fallen  into 
neglect.  For  the  relation  of  Polignac  to  the  important 
ecclesiastical  events  of  his  time,  see  Jcrvis,  Hist,  of  the 
Church  of  France,  ii,  181,  224,  and  the  art,  Noaillks 
in  this  Cydopadia,     (G.  F.  U.) 

Polish  Brethren.    See  SocnnAss. 

Politeness.    See  Courtesy. 

Politi,  AdrianOy  an  Italian  writer,  was  bom  at  Si- 


ena at  the  close  of  the  16th  century.  He  choae  the  ec- 
clesiastical career,  and  was  attached  as  secretary  to  the 
cardinals  Capisuochi,  San  Giorgio,  and  Serbelloni.  He 
died  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  Politi  ed- 
ited C^pere  di  C.  Tacito  (Rome,  1611,  4to),  and  another 
and  more  satisfactory  edition  (Venice,  1644, 4to)  :—/>»- 
zionario  Toscano  (ibid.  1616, 8vo) :  this  work,  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  Dizionario  delta  Crusca,  caused  him  some 
tribulations :  he  was  accused  of  having  wittingly  intro- 
duced into  it  some  errors  and  falsehoods,  and  was  thrown 
into  jail : — Ordo  Romana  histories  legenda  (ibid.  1627, 
4to,  and  in  vol  iii  of  Roberti's  Misodlaned), — Hoefer, 
A*oifr.  Bioy,  Ginerale,  xl,  616. 

Politi,  Alessandro,  an  Italian  writer,  was  bom 
July  10, 1679,  at  Florence.  After  studjring  under  the 
Jesuits,  he  entered  at  the  age  of  fifteen  tho  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Regular  Clerks  of  the  IHous  Schools,  and 
was  conspicuous  among  its  members  by  his  rare  erudi- 
tion. He  was  called  upon  to  teach  rhetoric  and  peri- 
patetic philosophy  at  Florence  in  1700.  Barring  a 
period  of  about  three  years,  during  which  he  was  a  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Genoa  (1716-18),  he  spent  the 
greatest  part  of  his  life  in  his  native  city,  availing  him- 
self of  the  manifold  resources  he  could  find  there  to  im- 
prove his  knowledge  of  Greek  literature,  his  favorite 
stud}-.  In  1783  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  eloquence 
vacant  in  the  University  of  Pisa.  Accustomed  to  live 
among  his  books,  aloof  from  the  world,  Politi  was  of  an 
irritable  disposition,  and  sensitive  in  the  extreme  to  the 
lightest  criticism.  He  was  fond  of  displaying  his  eru- 
dition, and  his  useless  digressions  make  the  reading  of 
his  works  a  most  harassing  job.  He  died  July  25, 1752. 
He  left,  Pkilosophia  Peripateticaj  ex  mente  sancti  TAo- 
nue  (Florence,  1708,  12mo)  :^De  patrid  m  testameniit 
condendis  potestate,  lib.  iv  (ibid.  1712,  8v<i)'.—Eustaihu 
Conunentarii  in  Hotneri  Jliadem,  with  notes  and  Latin 
version  (ibid.  1780-85, 8  vols.  foL)  i—Eustathii  Commen- 
tarii  in  Dionysium  Perieyetetn,  Greek  and  Latin  (Co- 
logne, 1742, 8vo) : — Orationes  XII  ad  Academiam  Pisa- 
nam  (Lucca,  1746,  8vo): — Hartyrologium  Romamtm 
castigatum  (vol.  i,  Florenoe,  1751, 8vo);  and  many  un- 
published works.  All  his  orations  have  been  collected 
(Pisa,  1774, 8vo).  See  Fabroni.  Vita  ItaUorvm,  vol  viii ; 
TipaldOf^M^.  dtgli  ItaU  iUusiri,  voL  iv. — Hoefer,  A  our. 
Biog,  GensralCf  xl,  616. 

Politi,  Qiovanni,  an  Italian  canonist,  was  bora 
June  8, 1738,  at  Pinzano  (Frioul).  He  studied  at  Padua, 
obtained  in  1763  the  diploma  as  a  doctor  of  civil  and 
canon  law,  and  was  a  professor  of  literature  at  the  Sem- 
inary of  Portogmaro,  and  also  of  ecclesiastical  jurispm- 
dence,  in  which  he  was  remarkably  proficient.  In  1800 
he  repaired  to  Concordia,  where  the  bishop  provided 
him  with  a  canonicate.  He  published  one  considera- 
ble work,  Jurisprudentia  ecdesiasiices  universa,  libri  ix 
(Venice,  1787,  9  vols.  4 to),  which  was  approved  by  a 
brief  of  Pius  VL— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginirale,  xl,  617. 

Politian  or  Poliziano,  Axobix>,  a  noted  scholar 
of  the  Renaissance  period,  flourished  in  France  and 
Italy,  and  was  the  favorite  of  the  Medici  at  Flor- 
ence. He  was  bom  at  Montepulciano,  in  Tuscany,  in 
1454,  and  was  the  son  of  Benedetto  Ambrogini,  a  doctor 
of  law.  In  after-life  he  dropped  his  paternal  name,  and 
assumed  that  of  Poliziano,  from  his  native  town  Mona 
Politianus.  Lorenzo  de  liledici  took  care  of  his  educa- 
tion, placed  him  under  good  preceptors,  and  provided 
for  all  his  wants.  He  afterwards  entered  into  clerical 
orders,  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  law,  and  was  made 
by  Lorenzo  a  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Florence.  He 
was  also  intnisted  with  the  education  of  the  ducal  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  with  the  care  of  the  duke's  library  and 
collection  of  antiquities,  and  he  was  his  guest  and  com- 
panion for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Poliziano  had 
studied  Latin  under  Oistoforo  Landino,  Greek  under 
Andronicus  of  Thessalonica,  and  philosophy  under  Fi- 
cino  and  Argyropulus  of  Constantinople  He  was  after- 
wards appointed  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  Flor> 
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enee,  a  chtir  which  he  filled  with  great  repuUtion.  He 
wrote  tcholia  and  notea  on  many  ancient  authors — Ovid, 
CattUlus,  Statins,  Suetonias,  Fliny  the  Younger,  and  the 
Scripioits  Hittoria  Augusta;  he  translated  into  Latin 
the  hiatoiy  of  Herodian,  the  manual  of  Epictetus,  the 
aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  some  dialogues  of  Plato,  and 
other  works  from  the  Greek.  The  MiaotUanea  of  Poll- 
ziano,  published  at  Florence  in  1489,  consist  chiefly  of 
observations  he  had  made  on  the  ancient  authors,  which 
he  arranged  for  the  press  at  the  request  of  Lorenzo. 
Memla  made  an  attempt  to  depreciate  this  work,  which 
led  to  an  angry  contiovers)'  between  the  two  scholars, 
in  the  midst  of  which  Merula  died.  Poliziano  had  also 
a  violent  controversy  with  Bartolomeo  Scala.  Polizi- 
ano was  conceited  and  vain,  and  very  irritable,  and  his 
temper  led  him  into  an  unbecoming  altercation  with 
Uadonna  Clarice,  Lorenzo's  wife,  because  she  interfered 
in  the  education  of  her  children,  a  thing  which  Polizi- 
ano seemed  to  think  preposterous  in  a  woman ;  and  at 
last  his  behavior  to  her  was  so  impertinent  that  she 
turned  him  out  of  her  house  in  the  country,  and  vrrote 
to  her  husband  at  Florence  to  inform  him  of  what  she 
had  done.  Lorenzo,  perceiving  that  a  reconciliation 
between  the  offended  woman  and  the  irascible  scholar 
was  impracticable,  gave  Poliziano  apartments  in  one  of 
his  houses  at  Fiesole,  where  he  wrote  his  Latin  poem 
Ru^icuM,  During  Lorenzo's  last  illness,  Poliziano  at- 
tended the  death-bed  of  his  patron,  who  gave  him  to- 
kens of  his  lasting  affection.  Poliziano  wrote  an  affect- 
ing monody  on  Lorenzo's  death,  and  not  long  after  died 
himself,  in  September,  1494,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  San  Marco,  agreeably  to  his  request. — Ei^Uah 
Cydup.  8.  V.  See  MoUer,  De  Politiano  (Altorf,  1698) ; 
Werner,  PolUiomuB  (Magdeb.  1718);  Mencken,  Hut, 
Vitm  A,  Politofd  (Leips.  1736,  4to);  Bonafous,  De  Poll- 
lam  Vita  et  Operibus  (Paris,  1845,  8vo) ;  Gieswell,  Me- 
moira  ofPoUHano ;  Roscoe,  Livea  of  Loretuo  de  Medici 
and  of  Leo  X;  Tiraboechi,  Storia  delta  Letterat.  ItaLj 
ChriMtian  Schools  and  Scholars  (Lond.  1867, 2  vols.  8vo), 
ii,  821  sq^  329 ;  Lawrence,  IJittorical  Studies  (N.  Y. 
1877,  Svo),  p.  66. 

Polity,  CrviL,  of  the  Jews.    See  Go\nsBXMENT. 

Polity  (Gr.  iroXtnia)  is  the  term  generally  used  to 
signify  government  or  forms  of  government  and  admin- 
istration in  the  Christian  Church.  Church  polity  may 
be  considered  in  reference  to  its  historical  development 
during  successive  centaries,  and  also  in  reference  to  the 
various  systems  of  government  heretofore  and  now  rec- 
ognised in  different  branches  of  the  Church. 

Historical  Development,  —  Nothing  is  more  obvious 
from  the  New -Testament  record  than  the  simplicity 
which  characterized  the  primary  organization  of  the 
Church.  In  this  particular  Christianity  was  in  marked 
contrast  with  Judaism.  Without  temple,  tabernacle,  or 
altars,  without  priests  or  Levites,  and  almost  without 
ceremonies,  it  made  known  at  once  its  character  and 
purposes  as  spiritual  and  not  carnal,  as,  in  fact,  a  king- 
dom of  God  *<not  of  this  world."  The  first  form  of 
Church  organization  was  that  in  which  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  was  present  as  the  visible  Head  of  a  body  of  be- 
lievers. At  this  stage  the  ordinances  were  established 
by  direct  appointment  of  (he  Saviour  himself,  who  also 
gave  the  great  command  to  his  disciples  to  "  Go  teach 
all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  teaching  them  to  ob- 
serve all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you." 

Following  the  crucifixion,  the  resurrection,  and  as- 
cension of  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  Church  had  for  a  short 
period  a  second  form  of  organization,  in  which  the 
apostles  were  the  only  officers  to  teach  and  guide  the 
followers  of  the  Saviour.  It  was  at  this  period  that  the 
promised  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  miraculously  im- 
parted and  signalized  by  a  great  awakening  at  Jerusar 
lem,  in  which  "  the  Lord  added  to  the  Church  daily 
such  as  were  saved."  This  period  of  increase  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  appointment  of  deacons  or  ofiicers  of  help. 


who  were  especially  chosen  to  relieve  the  apostles  of 
their  minor  duties  of  a  semi-secular  kind,  that  they 
might  give  themselves  **  to  prayer  and  the  ministry  of 
the  Word."  Notwithstanding  their  primary  duties, 
some  if  not  all  of  the  deacons  also  devoted  themselves 
to  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
examples  of  Stephen  and  Philip.  For  a  few  years  fol- 
lowing there  appear  to  have  been  no  other  officers  in 
the  Church  besides  the  apostles  and  deacons.  The 
next  phase  of  Church  administration  is  that  in  which 
elders  were  appointed.  As  no  specific  account  is  given 
of  the  mode  of  their  first  appointment,  we  are  left  to 
infer  that  it  may  have  occurreid  as  a  natural  designation 
of  respect  for  seniority  either  among  the  deacons  or  the 
infiuential  members  of  the  Church,  somewhat  after  the 
analogy  of  eldership  among  the  Jews.  Certain  it  is 
that  as  churches  multiplied,  the  apostles  recognised,  poe-> 
sibly  appointed,  and  actually  ordained  elders  who  from 
the  first  had  greater  or  less  functions  of  government, 
and  were  also  active  agents  of  evangelization.  Elders 
were  known  at  Jerusalem  about  A.D.  41,  or  eight  years 
afler  the  Pentecost.  A  few  ^'ears  lat-er  they  were  or- 
dained generally  in  all  the  churches  (Acts  xiv,  23).  In 
the  council  at  Jerusalem  they  were  associated  with  the 
apostles  and  brethren  (xv,  4, 6,  28).  The  elders  of  the 
New  Testament  appear  to  have  been  evangelists,  teach- 
ers, and  pastors,  and  in  a  collective  capacity  to  have  or- 
dained ministers  of  different  grades. 

Near  the  close  of  the  New -Testament  period  the 
term  bishop  is  used  a  few  times  by  the  inspired  writers 
Luke  and  Paul,  indicating  an  additional  office  growing 
up  out  of  the  presbyterate,  somewhat  as  the  latter  had 
done  from  the  diaconate.  On  questions  that  have 
arisen  respecting  the  office  of  bishop  in  the  New-Tes- 
tament Church  modem  controversies  in  reference  to 
Church  polity  have  largely  centred.  One  theory  is 
that  the  apostles  appointed  bishops  to  be  their  direct 
and  only  official  successors  having  the  prerogative  of 
ordaining  future  ministers  by  divine  right  An  oppo- 
site theory  is  that  the  i-KioKOTroi  and  irptofivrepot  of 
the  New  Testament  were  absolutely  identical  in  office 
and  order,  and,  consequently,  that  every  elder  was  a 
bishop.  The  more  probable  theory  lies  between  these 
extremes.  It  is  that  the  episcopate  was  a  natural  se* 
quence  of  the  presbyterate,  not  specially  appointed,  but, 
in  fact,  recognised  by  the  apostles.  Whereas  for  the 
work  of  evangelization  not  only  an  elder  but  elders 
were  ordained  in  the  principal  churches,  there  would 
exist  in  every  body  of  elders  the  necessity  of  a  presi- 
dency or  primacy  for  the  purpose  of  general  superin- 
tendence and  direction.  Thus  one  of  the  number  would 
be  designated,  either  by  seniority  or  formal  choice,  as  a 
primus  inier  paresy  who  should  ser\'e  as  overseer  (into* 
Kovog)  of  the  body  and  the  fiock  under  them.  Accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  the  episcopate  was  an  office  of  sn- 
perintendency  rather  than  a  distinct  clerical  order ;  and 
in  this  respect  it  was  analogous  if  not  identical  in  its 
functions  with  that  of  such  apostolical  legates  as  were 
Timothy  and  Titus.  Nevertheless,  it  was  an  office  of 
such  importance  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Church  and  so  well  adapted  to  the  necessities  of 
the  times  that  it  soon  became  generaL  Nothing  in  its 
original  character  would  prevent  its  being  held  in  ro- 
tation by  several  elders  in  the  same  church  or  diocese, 
yet  a  successful  administration  of  it  would  tend  to  its 
perpetuation  in  the  same  individual.  Hence  it  soon 
became  an  office  for  life. 

The  episcopacy  of  the  primitive  Church  was  dioce- 
san, and  in  many  cases  dioceses  embraced  only  single 
churches.  But  as  Christian  influences  radiated  from 
those  churches,  and  contiguous  churches  were  estab- 
lished, the  dioceses  expanded,  and  the  bishoprics  grew 
in  importance.  At  this  early  period  an  error  crept  into 
the  Church  which  had  a  great  influence  upon  its  polity 
in  after-ages.  It  was  that  of  attributing  priestly  func- 
tions to  the  Christian  ministry.  Soon  afler  the  custom 
became  current  of  calling  presbyters  priests,  it  also  be- 
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came  customary  to  call  biahopa  high-priests,  and  dea*^ 
cons  Levites,  and  thus  a  full  hierarchical  system  was 
initiated  in  the  Church.  After  the  conversion  of  Con- 
stantine  this  system  became  graduaUy  expanded,  until 
it  exceeded  in  pomp  and  detail  of  ceremony  the  whole 
ritual  of  Judaism,  and  threw  the  pontifical  rites  of  Greek 
and  Roman  paganism  far  in  the  shade.  From  the  dio- 
cesan bishop  as  the  primitive  centre,  episcopal  offices 
expanded  upwards  into  archbishops,  metropoUtans,  ex- 
archs, and  patriarchs;  downwards  into  chorepisoopi,  or 
country  bishops,  suffiagans,  titular  bishops,  and  in  the 
African  churches  intercessors  or  episcopal  advocates. 
Corresponding  to  this  expansion,  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
clergy  were  similarly  increased  by  the  addition  of  arch- 
presbyters,  archdeacons,  and  subdeacons,  together  with 
acolothists,  exorcists,  lectors,  ostiarii,  psalmists,  copiate, 
parabolaui,  catechists,  syndics,  notaries,  and  still  other 
officers  in  large  churches.  In  the  upward  expansion  of 
the  episcopate,  the  Greek  Church  stopped  at  the  patri- 
archate, but  the  Roman  Church  was  content  with  noth- 
ing short  of  a  universal  patriarchate  or  papacy  (q.  v.)* 

To  state  somewhat  more  fully  the  organization  of 
the  Church  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  Church  of  that  period  consisted  of  several  or- 
ders of  men.  Eusebius  reckons  three,  viz.  the  'Hyotf 
fuvoi,  Uurroif  and  Kartixovfitvoif  L  e.  rulers,  believers, 
and  catechumens.  Origen  reckons  five  orders ;  but  then 
he  divides  the  clergy-  into  three  orders,  to  make  up  the 
number.  Both  these  accounts,  when  compared  together, 
come  to  the  same  thing.  Under  the  'Hyov/ievoc,  or 
rulers,  were  comprehended  the  clergy,  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons;  under  the  Iltirror,  or  believers,  the  bap- 
tized laity ;  and  under  the  Karrixovfuvott  or  catechu- 
mens, the  candidates  for  baptism.  The  believers  were 
called  perfect  Christians;  the  catechumens  imperfect 
The  former,  having  received  baptbm,  were  allowed  to 
partake  of  the  Eucharist,  to  join  in  all  the  prayers  of  the 
Church,  and  to  hear  discourses  upon  the  most  profound 
mysteries  of  religion :  more  particularly  the  use  of  the 
Lord*8  Prayer  was  the  sole  prerogative  of  the  believers, 
whence  it  was  called  Evx^  Trioriuv,  the  prayer  of  be- 
lievers. From  all  these  privileges  the  catechumens 
were  excluded.  See  Catechumens.  The  distinction 
between  the  laity  and  the  clergy  is  by  churchmen 
deduced  from  the  very  beginnings  of  the  Christian 
Church;  yet  RigaltiuSf  Salmasius,  and  Salden  insist 
that  there  was  originally  no  distinction,  but  that  it  is 
an  innovation,  and  was  called  forth  by  the  ambition  of 
the  clergy  of  the  3d  century,  in  which  Cyprian  and 
TertuUian  lived.    See  Cleboy. 

The  various  ordera  of  the  clergy  were  appointed  to 
their  several  offices  in  the  Church  by  solemn  forms  of 
consecration  or  ordination,  and  had  their  respective 
privileges,  immunities,  and  revenues.  The  unity  and 
worship  of  the  Church  were  secured  by  laws  both  eccle- 
siastical and  civil.  The  ecclesiastical  laws  were  either 
rules  and  orders  made  by  each  bishop  for  the  better  reg- 
ulation of  his  particular  diocese,  or  laws  made  in  provin- 
dU  synods  for  the  government  of  all  the  dioceses  of  a 
province ;  or,  lastly,  laws  respecting  the  whole  Christian 
Church,  made  in  general  councils  or  assemblies  of  bish- 
ops from  all  parts  of  the  Christian  world.  See  Synod. 
The  civil  laws  of  the  Church  were  those  decrees  and 
edicts  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  emperors,  either 
restraining  the  power  of  the  Church,  or  granting  it  new 
privileges,  or  confirming  the  old.  The  breach  of  these 
laws  was  severally  punished  both  by  the  Church  and 
State.  The  ecclesiastical  censures  respecting  offenders 
among  the  clergy  were  chiefly  suspension  from  the  of- 
fice and  deprivation  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
order.  Those  respecting  the  laity  consisted  chiefly  in 
excommunication,  or  rejection  from  the  communion  of 
the  Church,  and  penance  both  public  and  private.    See 

EOCLESIASTICAL  FoLrTY. 

The  idea  of  the  papacy  or  spiritual  supremacy  of 
Rome  was  not  fully  developed  before  the  middle  of 
the  7th  century,  when  Theodore  of  Rome,  not  content 


with  the  title  of  cscumenical  patriarch,  assumed  that 
of  sovereign  pontiff.  From  that  period  the  successive 
claims  of  the  papacy — viz.  temporal  sovereignty,  the 
vicariate  of  Peter  and  Paul,  of  Christ  and  of  God,  the 
janitorship  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  the  theo- 
cratic monarchy  of  the  world — ^went  on  progressively, 
until  in  1870  they  apparently  culminated  in  the  official 
assumption  of  infallibility  (q.  v.).  Meantime,  as  a  sys- 
tem of  ecclesiasticism,  the  papacy  has  retained  most  of 
the  offices  of  the  ancient  Church,  and  added  to  them 
that  of  cardinal  <q.  v.),  nuncio,  chancellor,  chamberlain, 
prefect,  referendary,  auditor,  inquisitor,  and  numerous 
others  of  a  political  and  ceremonial  character.  Within 
the  sphere  of  papal  authority  no  serious  controversy 
ever  arose  on  the  subject  of  Church  polity.  Ceremonial 
expansion,  unchecked  by  any  idea  of  scriptural  exam- 
ple or  restraint,  was  for  centuries  the  order  of  progress. 
It  was  not  till  the  Reformation  was  so  far  inaugurate 
as  to  feel  the  necessity  of  organizing  churches  after  the 
type  of  the  New  Testament  that  any  important  discus- 
sions took  place  respecting  the  principles  of  Church 
government.  The  Reformed  churches  on  the  Conti- 
nent generally  rejected  episcopacy  and  adopted  Pres- 
byterianism.  The  Lutherans  practically  retained  the 
episcopal  office  under  the  title  of  superintendent.  But 
scarcely  any  two  of  the  principal  Reformed  churches 
agreed  in  detail  as  to  their  plan  of  organization,  nor 
were  these  minor  differences  regarded  as  of  any  serious 
Importance. 

Syttenu  of  Church  Govemment,  —  England  is  the 
country  that  has  given  birth  to  the  chief  controversies 
concerning  Church  polity  which  have  prevailed  in 
modem  times.  As  the  Reformation  in  England  was 
largely  political  in  its  character,  it  not  only  resulted  in 
the  transfer  of  the  cathedrals,  churches,  colleges,  etc., 
built  under  Roman  supremacy,  to  the  Reformed  Church 
of  England,  but  also  many  Roman  Catholic  ceremonies 
and  usages.  Hence  from  the  first  that  Church  was 
divided  into  two  parties  in  reference  to  Church  polity. 
Had  they  been  content  with  temperate  discussion,  and 
with  the  peaceful  separation  of  those  who  could  not 
harmonize  their  views,  the  result  might  have  been  very 
different.  But  unfortunately  both  parties  had  inher- 
ited the  principle  of  intolerance,  either  from  the  Roman 
Church  or  from  preceding  times,  and  also  the  theory  of 
state  rule  in  matters  of  religious  faith  and  practice.  To 
these  false  principles  may  be  charged  some  of  the  most 
pitiable  and  disgraceful  facts  in  the  history  of  Great 
Britain.  The  oppugnant  legislation,  the  strifes,  the 
persecutions,  and  the  roartirTdoms  which  took  place  in 
the  successive  reigns  of  Henry  VIII,  of  Bloody  Mary, 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  of  James  I,  of  Charles  I  and  II, 
and  even  under  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  are  suf- 
ficient to  impress  any  mind  with  the  extent  of  human 
misery,  and  of  reproach  to  the  Christian  name  caused 
by  the  errors  alluded  to.  In  all  history  there  is  not  a 
more  significant  comment  upon  the  sin  of  constraining 
men's  consciences  by  the  arbitrary  standards  of  human 
authority.  It  was  not  till  after  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  of  party  strife  and  bloodshed  that  in 
1689  the  Toleration  Act  was  passed,  by  which  dissent 
from  the  faith  and  polity  of  the  Established  Church 
was  legalized.  Even  after  that  it  was  a  long  time  be- 
fore many  could  see,  and  even  yet  it  does  not  seem  pos- 
sible for  all  to  understand,  that  details  of  Church  polity 
were  never  appointed  by  divine  authority,  but  design- 
edly left  by  the  Head  of  the  Church  to  be  adjusted  oh 
the  basis  of  great  principles  rather  than  to  be  governed 
by  fixed  and  uniform  precepts.  Scotland  had  adopted 
I^resbyterianism  from  the  Reformed  churches  of  the 
Continent  as  early  as  1550,  but  even  after  toleration 
was  secured  that  form  of  Church  government  failed  to 
become  popular  in  England.  Independency  in  various 
forms  seemed  to  be  preferred  by  the  EngUsh  Noncon- 
formists and  Dissenters.  Between  them  and  Presby- 
terians on  the  one  hand,  and  the  advocates  of  prelacy 
or  episcopacy  by  divine  right  on  the  other,  controversy 
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has  never  ceased.  But  siooe  the  contfoveray  has  been 
limited  to  words  it  has  been  an  innocent,  though  often 
an  exciting  one,  owing  to  the  -many  phases  it  has  as- 
sumed from  time  to  time. 

While  the  Church  of  England  has  continually  an- 
tagonized  the  Church  of  Rome  on  the  ground  of  papal 
supremacy,  it  has  itself  been  in  ceaseless  agitation  as 
between  the  High  and  Low  Church  parties  within  its 
own  pale,  and  more  especially  since  the  period  of  the 
Oxford  Tracts  (q.  v.)  and  the  more  recent  ritualistic 
discussions.  All  the  English  controversies  respecting 
Church  polity  have  found  their  way  to  this  country, 
but  with  greatly  altered  conditicnis  of  the  various  par- 
ties. Independency  having  escaped  from  persecution 
by  way  of  Holland,  itself  established  a  species  of  theoc^ 
racy  and  became  a  persecutor  in  New  England.  But 
its  period  of  int<derance  was  brief;  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  Christian  churches  of  the  United  States  have  been 
remarkably  free  from  the  spirit  and  practice  of  intoler- 
ance. The  free  institutions  of  the  country  and  the  ab- 
solute separation  of  the  State  from  all  the  churches  have 
tended  to  place  all  on  a  common  level,  and  to  make  all 
alike  dependent  upon  good  arguments  and  good  prac- 
tice as  means  of  securing  public  respect  and  increasing 
strength. 

Controversies  on  Church  polity  in  America  have 
chiefly  prevailed  in  the  rivalry  of  denominations.  For 
the  most  part,  different  churches,  while  commending 
their  own  forms  of  polity,  have  respected  that  of  others. 
Discussions  conducted  after  that  manner  have  greatly 
extended  the  feeling  of  Christian  fraternity,  and  at  the 
same  time  made  almost  universal  the  opinion  that  par- 
ticular forms  of  Church  government  are  of  quite  inferior 
importance  as  compared  with  the  essential  elements  of 
Christian  faith  and  practice.  On  the  other  hand,  pre- 
tentiotts  claims  and  intolerant  practice  have  tended  to 
defeat  their  own  aims  and  to  secure  public  disapprobar 
tiou.  Notwithstanding  numberless  varieties  in  unim- 
portant particulars,  the  distinctive  systems  of  Church 
government  are  few.  Designated  by  the  highest  au- 
thority recognised  in  each,  Uiey  may  be  enumerated  as 
the  Congregational,  the  Presbyterian,  the  Episcopal, 
the  Patriarchal,  and  the  Papal.  The  details  of  these 
systems  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  articles  on  the 
churches  adhering  to  them  severally. 

Literaiure. — ^The  controversial  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject of  Church  polity  is  veiy  nearly  identical  with  that 
of  the  subject  of  ordination  (q.  v.).  The  general,  his- 
torical, and  didactic  literature  of  Church  polity  is  also 
quite  extensive.  The  following  list  of  books  will  at 
least  fairly  represent  it  in  its  different  branches  and 
phases :  Migne,  Dictionnaire  des  Ceremoniu  H  dea  Rites 
aaeres  (Par.  3  vols,  8vo) ;  also  Dictumtiaire  de  DUciplme 
EcdifioMtiqu^  (2  vols.  8vo) ;  Amyrald,  Dh  Gouvemement 
de  r^fflue;  Marsden,  Churchnuutship  of  the  New  TetU; 
Brokesby,  GovemmetU  of  the  Church /or  thefirtt  Three 
CefUuries;  Kay,  External  Government  of  the  Church  in 
thefirat  Three  Centuriet;  Parker,  ChurcA  Government  of 
thefint  Six  Hundred  Yeare;  Thomdike,  The  Forms  of 
Church  Government ;  Cartwright,  Directory  of  CAurcA 
Government;  Canons  of  the  Church  of  England;  Wil- 
berforce.  Church  Courts  and  Discipline ;  Ckrgymaris  A  s- 
sisiant;  Gay,  Essays  on  Church  Policy;  Birk,  Church 
and  State;  Baptist  Noel,  Church  and  State;  Thompson, 
Church  and  State;  Cleryymcm^s  Instructor;  Bannerman, 
The  Church  of  Christ;  Cunningham,  Discussions  on 
Church  Principles;  Canons  of  the  Prot.  Episc.  Church; 
Vinton,  Manual  Commentary  on  the  Canon  Law  and 
Constitution  of  the  Prot,  Episc  Church;  Dobney,  Three 
Churches;  Uhden,  New  England  Theocracy;  Upham, 
Ratio  DiscipUna ;  Pnnchard,  Congregationalism ;  Saw- 
yer, Organic  Christianity;  Smyth,  Ecclesiastical  Re- 
pttiUeanism;  MiUer,  On  Pre^iyterianism ;  also  Ruling 
EXders;  'Engles,  Ruling  Elders;  Form  of  Government; 
Cambridge  Platform  of  Church  Discipline;  Bacon. 
Church  Manual;  Cummings,  Congregational  Diction- 
ary ;  Lutheran  Liturgy ;  Kurtz,  Why  are  you  a  Luther^ 


anf  King,  PreAyterian  Church  Government;  also  On 
the  Eldership  ;  Hiscox,  Baptist  Church  Directory ;  Way- 
land,  Principles  and  Practices  of  the  Baptists;  Ripley, 
Church  Polity;  Schmucker,  Lutheran  Manual;  Grin- 
drod.  Compendium  of  the  Laws  and  Regulations  of  Wes^ 
leyan  Methodism;  Barrett,  Ministry  and  Polity  of  the 
Christian  Church;  Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church;  Baker,  On  the  Discipline;  Emory,  Hitt, 
of  the  Discipline;  Sherman,  Hist,  of  the  Discipline; 
Porter,  Compendium  of  Methodism  ;  also  Helps  to  Official 
Members;  ^nA,  Economy  of  Methodism;  Stevens,  Ch. 
Polity ;  Hodgson,  Polity  of  Methodism ;  Morris,  Church 
Polity ;  Crane,  Methodism  and  its  Methods.     (D.  P.  K.) 

Politkohos  (iro\iovxo(i)t  s  surname  of  several  dei- 
ties among  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  were  believed  to  be 
the  guardians  of  cities. 

Folixiano.    See  Politian. 

Polk,  Leokidas,  a  noted  American  prelate  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  a  general  in  the  late 
war  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States,  was 
bom  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  in  1806.  He  was  educated  for 
the  army  in  the  United  States  militaiy  academy  at 
West  Point,  N.  Y.,  but  had  served  only  a  few  months 
as  lieutenant  when  he  determined  to  t^e  ordera  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  ordained  deacon 
in  1830,  and  in  1831  took  a  rectorate.  In  1838  he  was 
made  the  missionary  bishop  of  Arkansas  and  the  In- 
dian Territory,  south  of  36°  30',  and  in  1841  bishop 
of  Louisiana.  He  then  took  up  his  residence  at  La- 
fourche parish,  where  he  had  extensive  plantations. 
Being  a  man  of  wealth  and  enjoying  a  life  of  ease,  he 
never  paid  very  much  attention  to  ecclesiastical  labors, 
and  did  but  litUe  to  strengthen  the  work  of  the  Church 
within  the  range  of  his  diocese.  At  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  against  the  North  he  was  on  the  side  of  the 
planters,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  further  the  seces- 
sion movement  Not  only  did  he  speak  in  public  and 
contribute  from  his  purse,  but  he  offered  his  services  to 
the  Southern  Confederacy  as  soon  as  established,  and 
was  made  a  general  in  their  army.  He  early  urged 
upon  Jefferson  Davis  and  the  other  Confederate  author- 
ities the  importance  of  fortif}*ing  and  holding  the  stra- 
tegical points  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  in  other 
ways  proved  himself  a  far-seeing  and  skilful  adviser  of 
their  cause.  He  took  part  in  several  battles,  and  though 
not  always  very  prominent  in  action,  was  ever  indis- 
pensable in  council,  and  contributed  greatly  to  what- 
ever success  the  Confederate  cause  achieved  in  his  days 
and  surroundings.  During  a  reconnoissance  near  Mari- 
etta, Ga.,  he  was  killed  by  a  cannon-shot,  June  14, 1864. 
He  had  never  resigned  his  episcopal  dignity,  but  was 
buried  with  roilitaxy  honors.  Though  bishop  Polk  gave 
his  life  in  what  we  consider  an  unworthy  cause,  we 
must  revere  his  memory  for  his  sterling  qualities  as  a 
man  who  was  not  afraid  to  do  what  he  believed  to  be 
his  duty.  He  was  noted  for  his  kindness  of  heart  and 
the  most  devout  Christian  life,  such  as  he  understood 
it  to  be.  See  Men  of  the  Times,  s.  v.;  American  An- 
nual Cydop.  1868,  p.  679;  Drake,  Diet,  of  American 
Biography  f  s.  v. 

Poll  (nbabs,  gulgdlethf  Numb,  i,  2, 18,  20,  22;  iii, 
47 ;  1  Chron.  xxiii,  3,  24),  the  head  (as  rendered  in  1 
Chron.  X,  10),  or  skull  (as  in  Judg.  ix,  53 ;  2  Kings  ix, 
36).  The  verb  "  to  poll"  in  the  A.  V.  is  the  rendering 
of  TT&,  nbSi,  or  CbS,  all  signifying  to  shear. 

PoUajuolo,  Antonio,  a  noted  Italian  artist  of  the 
Florentine  school  of  painten  and  sculptors,  flourished  in 
the  second  half  of  the  15th  century.  He  was  the  pupil 
of  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  and  assisted  this  master  in  the  cel- 
ebrated gates  of  the  Baptistery  of  San  Giovanni.  Anto- 
nio is  said  to  have  been  the  first  artist  who  studied  the 
dead  subject  for  the  purposes  of  design.  In  1484  he 
was  invited  to  Bome  by  pope  Innocent  VIII,  to  elabo- 
rate a  monument  of  the  then  but  just  expired  Sixtus 
IV,  which  is  now  in  the  chapel  of  the  Sacrament  of  St 
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Peter's,  where  b  also  the  monument  of  Innocent  YIII, 
which  he  afterwards  elaborated.  His  brother  Piktbo 
was  likewise  an  artist  of  some  celebrity.  The  two 
brothers  wrought  many  great  productions  jointly.  Their 
best  is  the  Martyrdom  ^SU  Stha&tian,  painted  in  1475, 
and  was  for  some  time  in  the  church  De  Servi  at  Flor- 
ence. It  is  now  in  the  National  Gallery  at  London,  and 
it  is  engraved  in  the  Etruria  PiUrice  of  LastrL  It  is  a 
fine  work,  without  being  refined  or  in  the  least  idealistic 
See  Mrs.  Clement,  Handbook  of  Painien^  etc,  p.  462; 
Spooner,  Biog,  Uitt,  of  ike  Fine  A  lis,  s.  v. 

Pollajuolo,  Fietro.   See  Pollajuolo,  AirroNia 

Pollajuolo,  Simone,  a  distinguished  Italian  ar- 
chitect, noted  as  the  builder  of  many  beautiful  ecclesi- 
astical structures,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1464.  He 
was  related  to  Antonio  del  Pollajuolo,  and  lived  with 
him  some  time  at  Rome.  Becoming  a  devoted  follow- 
er of  Savonarola,  he  was  discarded  by  the  churchmen, 
and  in  his  later  years  was  obliged  to  spend  his  talents 
in  secular  labors.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
architects  in  the  building  of  the  Strozzi  Pslace.  He 
died  in  1629. 

Pollard,  William,  an  English  Wesleyan  minister, 
was  bom  at  Guisborough,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1792.  He  was 
converted  when  but  a  youth,  and  soon  after  felt  called 
of  God  to  preach  the  GospeL  He  prepared  himself  for 
the  ministry,  a  work  which  he  not  only  enjoyed,  but  one 
in  which  his  labors  always  met  with  success.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  piety  and  sound  faith,  a  faithful  dis- 
penser of  the  Word  of  Life,  and  an  exemplary  teacher. 
He  possessed  a  strong  memory  and  a  cultivated  mind, 
richly  stored  with  divine  truth.  He  died  at  Newport- 
Pagnell  AprU  8, 1839. 

Follinctorll,  an  appellation  given  by  the  Romans 
to  those  who  washed  and  anointed  the  dead  prepara- 
tory to  burial. 

Pollio,  a  name  common  to  a  number  of  Lutheran 
theologians,  of  whom  we  mention  the  following : 

1.  JoACUiM,  who  was  bom  Aug.  26, 1677,  at  Breslau, 
in  Silesia.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  Leipsic,  where 
he  became  magister  of  philosophy  in  1697.  In  1602  he 
was  pastor  at  Buntzlau,  in  1607  provost  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  pastor  of  St.  Bernard  in  Bres- 
lau ;  in  1616  he  was  made  assessor  of  the  evangelical 
consistory;  in  1618  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  St 
Maxy  Magdalene,  and  died  Jan.  29,  1644.  He  wrote 
CenturioM  ducu  consiliorum  theotogicorum, 

2.  Lucas,  who  was  bom  at  Breslau  in  1686.  He 
studied  at  Frankfort  and  Wittenberg.  In  the  latter 
place  he  especially  attended  the  lectures  of  Melancthon 
on  the  Greek  language.  In  1662  he  was  appointed 
professor  at  the  St.  Elizabeth  Gymnasium  in  Breslau; 
but  three  years  afterwards,  in  1666,  he  went  to  Leipsic 
for  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  theology.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  appointed  deacon  of  St.  Elizabeth  in  his 
native  place,  and  in  1667  he  was  made  pastor  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalene.  He  died  July  81, 1688.  Lucas  Pol- 
lio left  a  number  of  sermons  behind  him. 

3.  Lucas,  son  of  Joachim,  who  was  bom  Aug.  4, 
1606,  at  Breslau.  He  studied  at  Leipsic,  where  he  also 
was  archdeacon  of  St.  NicolaL  He  died  AprU  26, 1643. 
See  Pantke,  Paatorts  der  Kirche  zu  St.  Elitaheth  in 
Brtslau ;  the  same,  Pastorea  zu  St.  Maria  Magdalene; 
Adaroi  Vitas  theol.  German,  eruditoniniy  i,  158;  Jocher, 
GtlehrtenrLexikon^  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Follok,  Robert,  A.M.,  the  noted  author  of  the 
Courte  of  Time,  a  Scotch  bard  of  no  mean  order,  and  a 
minister  of  the  Churoh,  was  bom  at  Muirhouse,  parish 
of  Eaglesham,  south-east  of  Glasgow,  Oct  19, 1798,  of 
humble  parentage.  In  hb  youth  he  worked  on  his 
father's  farm,  but  evincing  more  than  ordinary  mental 
strength  and  love  for  study,  he  was  encouraged  to 
prepare  fur  college,  and  was  entered  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow  in  1812.  He  graduated  live  years  after, 
and  determined  ui)on  the  life  of  the  holy  ministr}',  for 


which  he  then  began  his  studies  at  the  seminary  of  the 
United  Sessions  Church.  He  was  ready  for  ordination 
in  1827,  and  was  in  that  year  licensed  to  preach.  His 
first  public  discourse,  which  was  delivered  on  May  8, 
1827,  is  spoken  of  as  a  most  brilliant  and  interesting 
effort,  which,  while  it  evinced  a  mind  of  extraordina- 
ry power  and  promise,  at  the  same  time  gave  indica- 
tions that  the  Church  would  too  soon  be  deprived  of 
its  service.  Such  was  the  fatigue  occasioned  by  this 
single  exertion  that  he  was  immediately  confined  to 
his  bed ;  and  although  in  a  few  days  he  was  partially 
restored,  he  preached  only  three  times  afterwards.  Just 
before  he  had  received  his  license,  Pollok  had  finished 
the  poem  on  which  bis  great  literary  reputation  rests, 
the  Courte  of  Time.  The  object  of  the  poet,  whose 
sentiments  are  strongly  Calvinistic,  and  whose  piety  is 
rather  of  a  gloomy  cast,  is  to  describe  the  spiritual  life 
and  destiny  of  man ;  and  he  varies  his  religious  specu- 
lations with  episodical  pictures  and  narrations  to  illus- 
trate the  effects  of  virtue  or  vice.  A  work  so  ambitious 
from  the  hands  of  a  country  student,  attached  to  a  small 
body  of  Dissenters,  was  not  likely  to  find  a  patron  among 
publishers.  It  happened  to  be  shown  to  Prof.  Wilson, 
of  Edinburgh,  as  a  curiouty ;  but  this  great  man  hes- 
itated not  to  recognise  worth  even  in  a  young  and  un- 
known student,  and  the  work  was  by  him  so  heartily 
commended  for  its  great  poetic  power  that  its  publica- 
tion was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Blackwood,  of  Edinburgh. 
The  Couru  speedily  passed  through  several  editions. 
It  was  a  novelty  in  the  class  of  evangelical  religious 
literature  to  which  it  belonged,  and  besides  pleasing 
those  who  are  partial  to  that  class  of  religious  litera- 
ture, it  was  a  boon  to  many  who  are  inclined  to  read 
religious  books,  but  are  repelled  by  their  general  dry- 
ness and  insipidity,  while  it  was  warmly  admired  by 
the  literary  world  at  laige.  Pollok's  partial  admirers 
expected  for  him  a  place  on  a  level  with  Milton.  After 
the  novelty  of  such  a  phenomenon  had,  however,  passed 
off,  the  book  became  neglected  by  purely  literaiy  read- 
ers ;  and  at  this  day  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  estimated 
too  highly  by  the  religious  and  perhaps  too  insignifi- 
cantly by  the  literary  world.  It  is  certainly  a  work 
of  great  power,  however  meagre  in  fancy.  There  are 
many  flashes  of  original  genius  which  light  up  the 
crade  and  unwieldy  design,  and  atone  for  the  narrow 
range  of  thought  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  for  the  stiff 
pomposity  that  pervades  the  diction.  There  are  in  it 
a  few  passages  which  are  strikingly  and  most  poetically 
imaginative,  and  some  of  which  are  beautifully  touch- 
ing. It  has  also,  however,  a  considerable  amount  of 
sentiment  deeply  tinged  with  religious  asceticism,  and 
whole  pages  of  plain  and  humble  prose.  These  defects, 
it  should  be  home  in  mind,  Pollok  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  removed  himself,  guided  by  a  more  ripened 
judgment,  in  a  careful  revision,  had  Providence  been 
pleased  to  prolong  his  life.  His  mind  was  evidently 
imbued  with  Paradiee  Lott,  and  he  follows  Milton 
often  to  the  veige  of  direct  imitation;  but  even  as 
the  work  stands  it  is  the  undoubted  production  of  a 
poetic  genius,  and  it  will  always  be  read  with  profit 
and  delight.  Before  the  publication  of  his  poem 
Pollok  had  undermined  his  constitution  by  excessive 
mental  labor,  and  he  scarcely  lived  to  see  its  succesSi 
On  the  recommendation  and  through  the  assistance 
of  the  friends  his  genius  had  secured  him,  he  was 
preparing  to  set  out  for  Italy,  there  to  stay  the  inroads 
of  consumptive  tendencies;  but  while  on  the  eve  of 
leaving  Britain  he  was  so  greatly  reduced  that  he 
tarried  at  Devonshire  Place,  Shirley  Common,  near 
Southampton.  He  there  expired  on  Sept.  18,  1827. 
Although  it  was  painful  at  his  early  age  to  relinquish 
all  the  day-dreams  of  honorable  fame  which  his  young 
imagination  had  with  so  good  reason  been  led  to  form, 
he  acquiesced  with  unmurmuring  submission  in  the 
will  of  God.  He  enjoyed  during  his  last  illness  in  rich 
abundance  the  comforts  and  hopes  of  the  Gospel,  and 
his  death  was  that  of  the  trae  Christian,  characterised 
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bj-  ■  c*Im  ruth  in  that  nligim  he  hid  preaclicd,  and  ■ 
cbenfal  hope  in  ihaC  redemption  wbich  had  been  tha 
thime  of  hi*  Mug.  The  iweption  wbich  the  Caant 
of  Timt  hu  met  nitb  rroni  the  public  ii  B  coffident 
'  on;  to  the  flenti  of  its  lamented  anlbor.  Hii 
ii  now  recorded  amocg  the  list  of  thoee  illiutrioui 

"""yi '  ■ 


earliett  productione— Hefcii  of  Ike  Glen.  Ralph  GunmeU, 
and  the  Perteculed  Family—yien  in  proae,  and  were  is- 
sued inoDf  mourly.  They  hare  been  republiahcd,  with 
his  name,  in  one  vol  otne, 'entitled  Tula  offht  Coreiuait- 
tri,  and  have  passed  throogh  Kreial  editions.  A  rerv 
inadequate  memoit  of  Kobert  Pollok,  by  his  broCher, 
vilh  extract*  from  hi*  eorreapondence,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  MeHTB.  BUKkwood  (EdiubL  IMS},  and  there 
is  a  short  memoir  prefixed  to  the  Couras  of  Timt, 
One  of  the  best  American  editions  oT  this  poem  is  by 
W.  C  Arastrong  (Cine.  1846,  lftno>  See  Chambers, 
Cycfop.  of  E«^uh  Lit.  ii,  iVi  W],;  id,  Biog.  Dia.  of 
Emi»eM  ScoUma,  vi,  138  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 


Blnbplsca  of  Pollok. 

Pollux,  a  tutelary  deity  of  mariners  in  ancient 
time*  (Acts  ixviii,  tl),  whose  ima^  was  placed  either 
at  the  prow  or  sum  of  the  ship.    See  Castor. 

Pollnx,  Julius  (' I  DuAiac  lliAvltiiefK\  scelebratcd 
Greek  lophist  and  grammarian,  who  flourished  near  the 
close  of  the  2d  century,  was  a  aulive  of  Anicratis,  in 
Egypt,  and,  after  preparatory  training  under  his  fither, 
studied  It  Ath«i*  ander  the  rhetorician  Adrian.  He 
Sually  opened  a  school  himself,  and  was  lubeeqnenlly 
appointed  by  the  emperor  Commodus  to  the  chair  of 
rhetoric  Sereral  of  his  eon  temporaries  thereafter  at- 
tacked him,  and  in  many  ways  aimed  to  detract  from 
his  scholarly  repute.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
works,  of  which  Suidia  has  prcsened  the  lilies.  None 
of  them  are  of  interest  to  us  except  the  'Ovofiaorxulv 
iv  Bi;3Xiai{  r,  which  bas  come  down  [0  us,  and  is  vatu- 
ablc  because  it  treats  in  the  first  part  of  the  gn<li  and 
their  worship.  See  Fabricius,  BUii.  Graai,  vi,  141; 
Griifenhahn,  GacA.  der  ckut.  Philologif,  ili,  106  sq. 

Folonea  Pratres,    See  SaciMA:ta. 

Folotxk  (Polish,  Poloa),  Srxoa  or,  an  important 
ecclesiastical  gathering,  waa  held  on  Feb.  12, 1839,  and 
was  attended  by  all  the  Greek  Uniste  bishops  in  Russia, 
assisted  by  seversl  of  the  moat  diilinguished  of  their 
clergy.  Its  most  important  sction  was  a  synodal  ordi- 
nance drawn  up  and  sipied  bv  Joseph,  bishop  of  Lithu- 
ania; Vasili,  bishop  of  Omha;' Anthony,  bishop  of  Brest, 
and  twenty-one  other  dignitaries,  in  which  they  deeUre 
their  "  firm  and  unalterable  decision  to  icknowled^ 
anew  the  unity  of  their  Church  with  the  orthodox 
Catholic  Eastern  Chureh;  and,  consequently,  thence- 
forth, together  with  the  flocks  committed  to  their  care, 
to  continue  in  the  same  eentiment  with  the  holy  Kast- 
em  orthodox  patriarchs,  and  in  obedience  to  the  holy 
governing  lyiiod  of  all  the  Bnseias."    To  this  act 
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appended  the  declaration  ot  thirteen  hundred  and  five 
parish  priests  and  monastic  brethren,  which  number 
wa*  afterwards  increased  to  sixteen  hundred  and  seven. 
Besides  their  act,  a  petition  was  drawn  up  to  the  em- 
peror Nicholas,  piaying  him  to  saoctiott  the  union  of 
the  Uniate  with  tbe  orthodox  Church;  which,  together 
with  the  ayoodal  act  above,  was  submitted  to  the  holy 
governing  synod  for  examination  and  approval  The 
synod  shortly  after  issued  ita  decte«  upon  the  mbject, 
t^  wbieh  it  was  ordained'. 
1.  To  receive  the  hishnps,  clercy,  and  flocks  of  tbe 
Unlatfl  Cbsrcb  Into  full  and  com- 
I  the  holy  onhodoi  Catholl    " 


hliherlo  called  O 

?t^'chnrehI°and"irto  bS 
corporated  wlita  the  Chun 

on  the  blahopa  and  clerg 
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Jeius  Christ,  that  he  would  cOoUrm  Iheio  from  above  In 
tbe  cnnfewlon  tber  have  made,  and  that  ha  wonld  riiihtly 
direct  the  work  uf  their  mlnistrj  to  the  perlecllug  of  the 

S.  That  In  ^veniln?  those  flocks  which  lie  lotmsted 
to  them,  ihey  shsli  tnlie  ss  tbeir  rnndimental  entde  tba 
Word  of  Qud,  the  eanoua  of  tbe  Church,  and  the  laws  at 
the  empire,  sud  shsll  coiiflrni  tbe  flocks  {nirusted  iq  them 
In  the  ssme  nn II menu  with  IhoKofihe  orlhodoi  falih; 
and  that  they  exhibit  an  apostolical  Indnlpenee  to  any 
dDTerencea  In  lucsl  cnctoma  which  do  not  sfl'ect  the  doc- 
trines or  the  sacrameuts.  aud  briug  back  their  people  to 
the  SDcleot  unlformlly  by  fiee  persuasion,  wIlDunt  rlo- 
letica.  with  (^otlenesa  and  lorg-auircrloj;. 

This  decree  was  signed  by  Seraphim,  metropolitan 
of  Novgorod  and  St.  PelenburFc,  by  Fhilaret  of  Kief, 
Fbilaret  of  Moscow,  and  three  p^elate^  beaidea  two  oth- 
er ecclesiastics.  It  waa  conHrmed  March  35,  1839,  by 
the  emperor'a  own  hand,  with  these  words:  "I  think 
God,  and  accept  it."  See  Blackmore'a  Mouravielf, 
Runian  Ckunh,  Append,  iv,  p.  430. 

Poliu,  a  Greek  sophist,  lived  about  EC.  400.  He 
wa*  bom  in  Agrigentum  (Girgenli),  and  studied  under 
the  celebrated  sophist  Gorgiaa,  a  ^dlian  like  himself. 
In  his  dialogue  Gorgiai,  or  oAvul  Rktloric,  Plato  intro- 
duces Socrates  in  discussion  with  some  of  his  disciples, 
among  whom  ia  Polus.  The  point  in  contest  is  at  Ant 
the  nature  of  tiietoric,  but  as  the  debate  progresses  it 
expands  ita  limits,  and  touches  the  question  whether 
the  unrighteous  can  be  happy,  and  whether  it  ii  not 
preferable  to  Buffer  injustice  rather  than  to  inflict  it 
The  noMriety  of  Poliis  rests  exclusively  on  tbe  part  as- 
signed to  him  by  I'lato  in  this  dialogue.  There  remain* 
nothing  of  his  wrinngs.  Yet  he  seems,  as  ■  true  tUaci- 
ple  of  Gorgias,  to  have  written  ■  rhetorical  treatise;  for 
Flalo  puts  the  fulkiwing  words  in  the  mouth  of  Socrates: 
"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Polua,  I  do  not  consider  truth  a* 
an  ari,  but  only  as  a  thing  which  you  boast  of  having 
made  an  art  of,  in  a  wriiiog  which  I  have  of  late  pe- 

Folirtiele,  Riciiaiu>,  m  English  divine  noted  a* 
an  antiquarian,  historian,  poet,  aud  miscellaneous  writ- 
er, whoso  work*  are  exceedingly  voluminous,  was  bom 
atTruroin]7G0,wbeiehe  was  also  educated,  md  where, 
when  a  boy,  with  the  assistance  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Wolcotl,  then  a  physician  in  that  town,  he  first  eaaiyed 
aA  a  poet.  He  took  holy  orders,  and  fliiaJIy  settled  in 
his  native  pUce,  where  he  died  in  18S8.  He  is  noted 
rather  for  his  secular  productions,  though  he  published 
also  on  religious  topics.  His  principal  works  are,  The 
lliilory  afConintall  (7  vols.  4to):— ^Af  Iliilory  of  Der- 
oiaHn  (B  vols.);—  Tradilitmi  and  RtcoUtcliom  (2  vols.) : 
—Tht  Rural  Rtctor  (9  vols.)  i-flioTT-o/iAienJ  SkUtha 
in  Cormcali  (3  vols.)  :^A  aecdolti  ofitelhodiim  :—]Uui- 
Irafiota  of  Scriptural  Characltn.—Kveis-l  volumes  of 
Sermontj  with  numbcriesi  poems,  and  other  writing* 
of  a  mieccllaneoua  character.  See  AUibone,  Did.  of 
Bril.  and  A  laer.  A  ulhori,  a.  v. 

Polyandry  (from  iroXt'C,  mam/,  and  ovi)p,  a  Bioa), 
that  form  of  polygamy  which  permits  a  woman  to  have 

'  several  huabanda  See  Mark  i  ace.  Thehot-bedof 
polyindiy  is  Thibet.     There  a  wife  commonly  is  the 

I  wife  of  a  whole  family  of  brotben,  tbe  elder  bntber 
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being  chief  husband.  In  the  Himalayan  and  mib- 
Himalayan  regions  adjoining  and  under  the  influence 
of  Thibet  it  is  of  frequent  oocorrence,  in  the  same  form 
as  in  the  valley  of  Cashmere,  in  Ladakh,  among  the 
Koech,  and  among  the  Telingese.  FarUier  south  in 
India  we  find  polyandry  among  the  Tudas  of  the  NeU- 
gherry  HiUs,  the  Coorgs  of  Mysore,  and  the  Nayan  of 
Malabar.  We  find  it  again  off  the  Indian  coast  in 
Ceylon ;  and,  going  eastward,  strike  on  it  as  an  ancient 
though  now  almost  superseded  custom  in  New  Zealand, 
and  in  one  or  two  of  the  Pacific  Lslanda.  Cioing  north- 
ward, we  meet  it  again  in  the  Aleutian  Islands;  and 
taking  the  continent  to  the  west  and  north  of  the  Aleu- 
tians, it  is  found  among  the  Koryaks,  to  the  north  of 
the  Okhotsk  Sea.  Crossing  the  Russian  empire  to  the 
west  side,  we  meet  it  among  the  Saporogian  Cossacks; 
and  thus  have  traced  it  at  points  hidf  round  the  globe. 
This  is  not  all,  however.  It  is  found  in  several  parts 
of  Africa;  and  it  occurs  again  in  many  parts  of  Amer- 
ica among  the  Red  men.  We  have  the  authority  of 
Humboldt  for  its  prevalence  among  the  tribes  on  the 
Orinoco,  and  in  the  same  form  as  in  Thibet  **  Among 
the  Avarocs  and  the  Maypures,"  he  says,  ''brothers 
have  often  but  one  wife."  Humboldt  also  vouches  for 
its  former  prevalence  in  Lancerota,  one  of  the  Canary 
Islands.  Thus  polyandry  is  a  phenomenon  of  human 
life  independent  of  race  and  countrv.  See  Latham, 
Dttcriptwe  Ethw^ogy  (1859),  i,  24,  28';  ii,  898, 406, 462 ; 
Humboldt,  Penonal  Nai-raUve  (Williams's  translation, 
1819),  vol.  V,  pt.  ii,  p.  649 ;  and  vol.  i,  chap,  i,  p.  84 ;  Ham- 
ilton, New  Account  of  the  East  Indies  (Edinb.  1727),  i, 
274, 808 ;  Reade,  Scufage  Africa,  p.  48 ;  Erman,  Tmvela 
in  Siberia,  ii,  &31 ;  Seignior  Gaya,  Marriage  Ceremonies 
(translation)  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1698),  p.  70,  96;  Emerson 
Tennant,  Ceylon  (3d  ed.  1859),  ii,  429;  ''Legend  of 
Rupe,"  Grey's  Polynesian  Mythology  (1855),  p.  81 ;  A 
Summer  Ramble  in  the  Himalayas  (1860),  p.  202 ;  Vigne, 
Kashmir,  i,  87 ;  Journal  Atiat,  Soc,  of  Bengal,  ix,  834 ; 
Asiat.  Research,  v,  13. 

From  ancient  history  we  learn  that  the  area  over 
which  polyandry  at  one  time  existed  was  even  more 
extended ;  while  in  certain  cantons  of  Media,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo  (ii,  798 ;  and  see  Goguet,  vol.  iii,  bk.  vi, 
c.  i),  polygynia  was  authorized  by  express  law,  which 
ordained  every  inhabitant  to  maintain  at  least  seven 
wives ;  in  other  cantons  precisely  the  opposite  rule  pre- 
vailed— a  woman  was  allowed  to  have  many  husbands, 
and  they  looked  with  contempt  on  those  who  had  less 
than  five.  Ctesar  informs  us  that  in  his  time  polyandry 
of  the  Thibetan  type  prevailed  among  the  Britons  {De 
BeUo  GalHco,  lib.  v,  c  xiv).  We  find  direct  evidence 
of  its  existence  among  the  Picts  in  the  Irish  Nennius 
(App.  Ii),  not  to  mention  the  traces  of  it  remaining  in  the 
Pictish  laws  of  succession.  Indeed,  to  pass  over  com- 
munities in  which  something  like  promiscuity  of  inter- 
course between  the  sexes  is  said  to  have  prevailed — 
such  as  the  Massagetsa,  Agathyrsi,  and  the  ancient 
Spartans — ^we  find  several  among  which  polyandry,  or 
a  modified  promiscuity,  must  have  been  the  rule.  As- 
suming that  the  legal  obligation  laid  on  younger  broth- 
ers in  their  turn  to  marry  the  wives  of  their  deceased 
elder  brother  is  a  relic  of  polyandry  of  the  Thibetan 
type,  then  we  must  hold  that  polyandry  prevailed  at 
one  time  throughout  India  {Institutes  of  Menu,  ch.  iii, 
§  178,  and  ch.  ix,  §  57, 58),  among  the  ancient  Hebrews 
(Deut  XXV,  5-11);  in  Siam,  Burmah,  in  Syria  among 
the  Ostiaks,  the  But  (Bodo),  the  Kasia,  and  the  Pu- 
haries  of  GurhwaL  Traces  of  it  indeed  remained  in 
the  time  of  Tacitus  among  the  Germans  (Tac  Germ. 
xz,  Latham's  edition,  p.  67  sq.).  In  short,  polyandry 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  transitional  forms*  in  the 
advance  from  a  state  of  promiscuity,  on  the  assumption 
that  pure  promiscuity  ever  existed.  Of  the  origin  of 
this  peculiar  institution  our  space  forUds  us  to  write ; 
but  we  believe  it  to  be  connected  with  the  want  of 
balance  between  the  numbers  of  the  sexes,  due  to  the 
practice  of  female  inlantidde,  which  is  ita  sJmoat  inva- 


riable accompanimenL  Trihes  of  warriors,  wholly  de* 
voted  to  a  military  life,  find  women  an  incumbrance 
rather  than  a  solace ;  and  from  this  cause,  and  probably 
from  the  difficulties  of  subsistence,  formed  the  practice 
of  killing  their  female  children,  sparing  them  only  when 
they  were  the  first-bom.  The  disparity  of  the  sexes 
would  lead  to  poljrandiy,  and  once  instituted,  the  custom 
would  in  many  cases  continue  to  exist  after  the  habits 
and  necessities  which  produced  it  disappeared.  In  sev* 
eral  places,  as  in  Ladakb,  where  polyandry  prevails,  the 
sexes  are  now  either  equally  balanced,  or  the  female 
sex  predominates.  In  these  cases  polygynia  and  poly- 
andry are  commonly  found  existing  side  by  side.  The 
subject  is  one  which  demands,  and  as  yet  has  not  received, 
full  investigation. — Chambers,  s.  v.  See  also  London 
Academy,  Nov.  21,  1874,  p.  557;  Lubbock,  Origin  of 
CinUzatum  (see  Index) ;  Blachooo^s  Magazine,  Jan- 
uar}',  1875,  p^  69  sq.,  82  sq. 

Polyoarp  (lloXvKapiroch  a  distinguished  father 
of  the  Christian  Church,  is  one  of  a  small  number  who 
were  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the  term  apostolic 
fathers,  as  having  been  contemporaries  of  some  of  the 
apostles.  The  period  of  his  death  is  well  ascertained  to 
have  been  by  martyrdom  in  A.D.  155,  in  the  reign  of 
Antoninus  Titus  (see  Waddington,  Memoirts  de  VAca- 
demie  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxvi,  pt,  ii,  p.  232  sq.). 
The  period  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  and  we  can  only 
determine  it  by  approximation.  At  the  time  of  his 
martyrdom  be  was  reputed  to  have  been  a  Christian 
eighty-six  years,  and  according  to  thb  statement  was 
bom  probably  about  A.D.  69.  But  if  with  other  critics 
we  suppose  him  to  have  been  converted  at  a  riper  age, 
he  must  be  referred  to  the  reign  of  Nero.  However, 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  was  contempo- 
rary with  the  apostle  John,  and  known  to  him,  the 
lengthened  period  of  whose  life  connects  so  fortunately 
the  men  of  the  2d  century  with  those  who  had  been  in 
personal  attendance  on  the  Saviour.  It  is  this  circum- 
stance which  gives  its  chief  importance  to  the  lives  of 
these  persons,  and  thence  arises  the  main  value  of  the 
few  and  in  other  respects  unimportant  writings  which 
remain  of  the  apostolk  fathen.  The  lives  form  links  in 
the  chain  of  Christian  tradition ;  and  their  compositions 
recognise  by  frequent  quotations  the  writings  which  re- 
main of  evangelists  and  apostles.  (In  the  following  ac- 
count of  Polycarp  we  rely  largely  upon  Smith's  Diet,  of 
Class.  Biog,  s.  v.) 

Life. — An  ancient  life,  or  rather  a  fragment  of  a  life 
of  Polycarp,  ascribed  by  Bollandus  to  a  certain  Pioniua 
of  unknown  date,  and  given  in  a  Latin  version  in  the 
Atita  Sanctorum  Januarii  (a.  d.  26),  ii,  695,  etc,  dwells 
much  on  the  eariy  history  of  Polycarp,  but  the  record 
(if  indeed  it  be  the  work  of  Pionius)  is  some  centuries 
later  than  its  subject,  and  is  evidently  false  in  several 
particulars.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  it 
embodies  some  genuine  traditions  of  Polycarp's  history. 
According  to  this  account,  the  apostle  Paul  visited 
Smyrna  in  his  way  from  Galatia,  through  the  procon- 
sular Asia  to  Jerusalem  (the  writer  apparently  con- 
founding two  joumeys  recorded  in  Acts  xviii,  18-22, 
and  28,  etc.),  and  having  collected  the  believers,  in- 
stmcted  them  in  the  proper  time  of  keeping  Esister. 
After  Paul's  departure,  his  host,  Stratsas,  the  brother 
of  Timotheus,  became  bishop  of  the  infant  Church ;  or, 
for  the  passage  is  hot  clear,  Stratasas  became  an  elder 
and  Buoolus  was  bishop.  It  was  during  the  episcopate 
of  Bucolus  (whether  he  was  the  contemporary  or  the 
successor  of  Stratasas)  that  Callisto,  a  female  member 
of  the  Church,  eminent  for  riches  and  works  of  charity, 
was  wamed  of  God  in  a  dream  to  go  to  the  gate  of  the 
city  called  the  Ephesian  gate,  where  she  would  find  a 
litUe  boy  (pnemlum)  named  Polycarp,  of  Eastem  or^ 
igin,  who  bad  been  reduced  to  slavery,  and  was  in  the 
bands  of  two  men,  from  whom  she  was  to  redeem  him. 
Callisto,  obedient  to  the  vision,  rose,  went  to  the  gate, 
found  the  two  men  with  the  child,  as  it  had  been  ro- 
yealed  to  her;  and  having  redeemed  the  boy,  brought 
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him  home,  edacated  him  with  maternal  affeetion  in  the 
Christian  faith,  and,  when  he  attained  to  manhood,  first 
made  him  ruler  over  her  house,  then  adopted  him  as  her 
son,  and  finally  left  him  heir  to  all  her  wealth.  Polycarp 
had  been  from  childhood  distinguished  by  his  benefi- 
cence, piety,  and  self-denial ;  by  the  gravity  of  bis  de- 
portment, and  his  diligence  in  the  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  These  qualities  early  attracted  the  notice 
and  regard  of  the  bishop,  Bucolus,  who  loved  him  with 
fatherly  affection,  and  was  in  return  regarded  by  him 
with  filial  love.    Bv  Bucolus  he  was  ordained  first  to 

m 

the  office  of  deacon,  in  which  he  labored  diligently,  con- 
futing heathens,  Jews,  and  heretics;  delivering  cate- 
chetical homilies  in  the  church,  and  writing  epistles,  of 
which  that  to  the  Philippians  is  the  only  extant  speci- 
men. He  was  subsequently,  when  of  mature  age  (his 
hair  was  already  turning  gray)  and  still  maturer  con- 
duct, ordained  presbyter  by  Bucolus,  on  whoae  death  he 
was  elected  and  consecrated  bishop.  We  omit  to  notice 
the  various  miracles  said  to  be  wrought  by  Polycarp,  or 
to  have  occurred  on  different  occasions  in  his  life. 

Such  are  the  leading  facts  recorded  in  this  ancient 
narrative,  which  has,  we  think,  been  too  lightly  esti- 
mated by  Tillemont.  That  it  has  been  interpolated 
with  many  fabulous  admixtures  of  a  later  date  is  dear ; 
bat  we  think  there  a>e  some  things  in  it  which  indicate 
that  it  embodies  earlier  and  truer  elements.  The  diffi- 
culty is  to  discover  and  separate  these  from  later  correc- 
tions. The  chief  ground  for  rejecting  the  narrative  al- 
together is  the  supposed  difficulty  of  reconciling  them 
with  the  more  trustworthy  statements  of  IrensBUS  (Ajpii- 
tola  ad  FhriKum^  apud  Euseb.  //iff.  Eccies,  v,  80),  who, 
in  his  boyhood,  had  known,  perhaps  lived  with  Poly- 
carp, and  of  other  writers.  According  to  Iremsus  (^Epiit» 
ad  Victorem,  Papain^  apud  Euseb.  Hut,  Ecckt,  v,  24), 
Polycarp  had  intercourse  with  "John  and  others  of  the 
apostles;"  or  still  more  expressly  (Adv,  If  ceres,  iii,  8,  et 
apod  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecdes,  iv,  14),  he  was  instructed  (per- 
haps converted,  fio^nv^eic)  by  the  apostles,  and  con- 
versed familiarly  with  many  who  had  seen  Christ;  was 
by  the  apostles  appointed  {Karaara^iis)  bishop  of  the 
Church  at  Smyrna;  and  always  taught  what  he  had 
learned  from  the  apostles.  Tertullian  {De  Preeserip- 
Hombus  HtBTtiiCf  c.  32)  and  Jerome  (De  Viris  lUustri- 
bus,  c.  17)  distinctly  mention  John  as  the  apostle  by 
whom  Polycarp  was  ordained.  But  we  question  if  the 
expressions  of  Ireneus,  when  critically  examined  and 
stripped  of  the  rhetorical  exaggeration  with  which  his 
natural  reverence  for  Polycarp  has  invested  them,  will 
prove  more  than  that  Polycarp  had  enjoyed  opportuni- 
ties of  hearing  some  of  the  apostles;  and  was,  with  their 
sanction,  appointed  bishop  of  the  Church  at  Smyrna. 
That  John  was  one  of  the  apostles  referred  to  by  Ire- 
nseos  there  is  not  the  sUghtest  reason  to  doubt ;  and  we 
are  disposed,  with  Tillemont,  to  regard  Philip,  whom 
Pulycrates  of  Ephesus  (apud  Euseb.  Hist,  Eccies,  v,  24) 
states  to  have  ended  his  da3rB  in  the  Phrygian  Hierap- 
olis,  as  another  of  those  with  whom  Polycarp  had  inter- 
course. We  believe  that  intercourse  with  these  apos- 
tles, and  perhaps  with  some  other  old  disciples  who  had 
seen  Jesus  Christ,  is  sufficient  to  bear  out  the  statements 
of  IrensBus,  and  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  general  truth 
of  the  ancient  narrative  given  by  BoIIandus.  His  state- 
ment of  the  ordination  of  Polycarp  by  the  apostles  may 
perhaps  be  reduced  to  the  fact  that  John,  of  whom  alone 
Tertullian  (Le.)  makes  mention,  was  among  ''the  bish- 
ops of  the  neighboring  churches,"  who  came,  according 
to  the  narrative,  to  the  consecration  of  Polycarp.  This 
drcnmstance  enables  us  to  fix  that  consecration  in  or 
before  A.D.  104,  the  latest  date  assigned  to  the  death 
of  the  venerable  apostte,  and  which  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  luirrative.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that 
the  whole  subject  of  the  ordination  of  these  early  bishops 
is  perplexed  by  ecclesiastical  writers  utterly  neglecting 
the  circumstance  that  in  some  of  the  laiger  churches 
there  was  in  the  apostolic  age  a  plurality  of  bishops 
(oomp.  Phii  i,  1),  not  to  speak  of  the  grave  and  much 


disputed  question  of  the  identity  of  bishops  and  presby- 
ters. The  apostolic  ordination  mentioned  by  Ireneus 
and  Tertullian  may,  therefore,  have  taken  place  during 
the  lifetime  of  Bucolus,  and  have  been  antecedent  to 
the  precedency  which,  on  his  death,  Polycarp  obtained. 
We  are  the  more  disposed  to  admit  the  early  origin  and 
the  truth  of  the  leading  statements  embodied  in  the 
narration,  as  the  natural  tendency  of  a  forger  of  a  later 
age  would  have  been  to  exaggerate  the  opportunities 
of  apostolic  intercourse,  and  the  sanctions  of  apostolic 
authority,  which  Polycarp  certainly  possessed. 

Polycarp  was  bishop  of  Smyrna  at  the  time  when  Ig- 
natius of  Antioch  passed  through  that  city  on  bis  way 
to  suffer  death  at  fiome,  some  time  between  A.D.  107 
and  116.  Ignatius  seems  to  have  enjoyed  much  this 
intercourse  with  Polycarp,  whom  he  had  known,  appar- 
ently, in  former  days,  when  they  were  both  hearers  of 
the  apostle  John  {Marttfr,  Jgnatii,  c  8).  The  senti- 
ment of  esteem  was  reciprocated  by  Polycarp  (Epistol. 
ad  Philipp,  c.  18),  who  collected  several  of  the  epistles 
of  Ignatius,  and  sent  them  to  the  Church  at  Philippi, 
accompanied  by  an  epistle  of  his  own.  Polycarp  him- 
self visited  Rome  while  Anicetus  was  bishop  of  that 
city,  whose  episcopate  extended,  according  to  Tille- 
mont*s  calculation,  from  A.D.  157  to  168.  Irensus  has 
recorded  (EpistoL  ad  Victor,  apud  Euseb.  //.  E,  v,  14) 
the  difference  of  opinion  of  these  two  holy  men  on  the 
time  of  observing  Easter,  and  the  steadfastness  of  Poly- 
carp in  adhering  to  the  custom  of  the  Asiatic  churches, 
derived,  as  they  affirmed,  from  the  apostles ;  as  well  as 
their  mutual  kindness  and  forbearance,  notwithstanding 
this  difference.  Indeed,  the  character  of  Polycarp  ap- 
pears to  have  attracted  general  regard :  Irenaeus  retained 
for  him  a  feeling  of  deepest  reverence  {Epistol,  ad  Flo^ 
rin,  apud  Euseb.  //.  E,  v,  21) ;  Jerome  speaks  of  him 
(i>«  Viris  lUustr,  c  17)  as  *'  totins  Asiie  princeps,"  the 
most  eminent  man  in  all  procoiuular  Asia.  An  anec- 
dote given  elsewhere  shows  that  even  reputed  heretics, 
notwithstanding  his  decided  opposition  to  them,  desired 
to  possess  his  esteem ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
reverence  excited  by  his  character  conduced  to  his  suc- 
cess in  restoring  them  to  the  communion  of  the  Church. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  was  the  angel  of  the 
Church  of  Smvma  to  whom  Jesus  Christ  directed  the 
letter  in  the  Apocalypse  (ii,  8-11) ;  and  also  that  he  was 
the  bishop  to  whom  the  apostle  John,  according  to  a 
beautiful  anecdote  recorded  by  Clement  of  Alexandria 
{Liber  ''Quis  Dives  salveturr*  c.  42),  committed  the 
care  of  a  young  man,  who,  forsaking  his  patron,  became 
a  chief  of  a  band  of  robbers,  and  was  reconverted  by  the 
apostle ;  but  these  are  mere  conjectures,  and  of  little 
probability. 

The  martyrdom  of  Polycarp  occurred,  according  to 
Eusebius  (H,  E,  iv,  15),  in  the  persecution  under  the 
emperors  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Yerus;  and  is 
recorded  in  a  letter  of  the  Church  at  Smyrna  to  the 
churches  of  Philomelium  and  other  plxues,  which  is  still 
extant,  and  of  which  Eusebius  (ibid,)  has  given  the 
chief  part.  The  persecution  began:  one  Gerroauicus, 
an  ancient  man,  was  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts,  and 
several  others,  including  some  who  were  brought  from 
Philadelphia,  were  put  to  death  at  Smyrna.  Polycarp 
had  at  first  intended  to  remain  in  the  city  and  brave 
the  danger  of  martyrdom ;  but  the  entreaties  of  his  fiock 
led  him  to  withdraw  to  a  retreat  in  the  adjacent  coun- 
try, where  he  passed  his  time  in  prayer.  Here,  three 
days  before  his  apprehension,  he  had  a  remarkable 
dream,  which  his  anticipation  of  his  fate  led  him  to  in- 
terpret as  an  intimation  that  he  should  be  burned  alive 
— ^a  foreboding  but  too  exactly  verified  by  the  event. 
Messengers  having  been  sent  to  apprehend  him,  he 
withdrew  to  another  hiding-place ;  but  his  place  of  re- 
treat was  discovered  by  the  confession  of  a  child,  who 
had  been  forced  by  torture  to  make  known  where  he 
was.  Polycarp  might  still  have  escaped  by  leaving  the 
plaoe  on  the  approach  of  those  sent  to  apprehend  him ; 
but  he  refused,  saying,  '*  The  will  of  God  be  done."   His 
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venerable  figure  and  calm  and  courteous  deportment 
commanded  the  respect  of  his  captors;  and  a  prayer  of- 
fered by  him  affected  some  of  them  with  remorse  for 
their  share  in  his  apprehension.  The  officer  into  whose 
custody  he  was  deliveredi  with  the  usual  laxity  of  pa- 
ganism, would  have  persuaded  him,  apparently  through 
pity,  to  offer  divine  honors  and  sacrifice  to  the  emperor; 
but  his  steady  refusal  changed  their  pity  into  anger, 
and  they  violently  threw  him  down  from  the  carriage 
in  which  they  were  conveying  him.  On  entering  the 
amphitheatre  where  the  proconsul,  Stratius  Qnadratus, 
was,  a  voice  which  the  excited  feelings  of  the  old  man 
and  his  companions  led  them  to  regaid  as  from  heaven, 
exclaimedf  "  Be  strong,  O  Polycarp !  and  quit  you  like 
a  man."  The  proconsul  was,  like  others,  moved  by  his 
appearance,  and  exhorted  him  to  consider  his  advanced 
age,  and  comply  with  the  requirements  of  government: 
**  Swear  by  the  fortune  of  Gassar,  recant,  and  cry  *  Away 
with  the  godless  (roifQ  a^iovc)* "  Looking  first  round 
upon  the  heathen  multitude,  and  then  up  to  heaven, 
the  old  man  sighed  and  said,  "Away  with  the  godless." 
The  proconsul  again  urged  him,  **  Swear  by  Cesar's  for- 
tune, and  I  will  release  thee.  Revile  Christ."  "  Eighty 
and  six  years  have  I  served  him,"  was  the  reply,  *'and 
he  never  did  me  wrong :  how  then  can  I  revile  my  King 
and  my  Saviour?"  Threats  of  being  thrown  to  wild 
beasts,  and  of  being  committed  to  the  flames,  failed  to 
move  him ;  and  his  bold  avowal  that  he  was  a  Chris- 
tian provoked  the  wrath  of  the  assembled  multitude. 
**  This  man,"  they  shouted,  *'  is  the  teacher  of  impiety, 
the  father  of  the  Christians,  the  man  that  does  away 
with  our  gods  (6  ruv  fffxtrspiav  Qimv  Kc&aipinic)  \ 
who  teaches  many  not  to  sacrifice  to  nor  to  worship  the 
gods."  They  demanded  that  he  should  be  thrown  to 
wild  beasts,  and  when  the  Asiarch,  Philip  of  Tralles, 
who  presided  over  the  games  which  were  going  on, 
evaded  the  demand,  on  the  plea  that  the  combats  with 
wild  beasts  were  ended,  they  demanded  that  he  should 
be  burned  alive.  The  demand  was  complied  with; 
and  the  populace,  in  their  rage,  soon  collected  from  the 
baths  and  workshops  logs  and  fagots  for  the  pile.  The 
old  man  ungirded  himself,  laid  aside  his  garments,  and 
took  his  place  in  the  midst  of  the  fuel ;  and  when  they 
would  have  secured  him  with  nails  to  the  stake,  said, 
*^  Let  me  remain  as  I  am ;  for  he  that  has  enabled  me 
to  brave  the  fire  will  so  strengthen  me  that,  without 
your  fastening  me  with  nails,  I  shall,  unmoved,  endure 
its  fierceness."  After  he  had  offered  a  short  but  beauti- 
ful prayer  the  fire  was  kindled,  but  a  high  wind  drove 
the  flames  on  one  side,  so  that  he  was  roasted  rather 
than  burned ;  and  the  executioner  was  ordered  to  de- 
spatch him  with  a  sword.-  On  his  striking  him  with  it, 
so  great  a  quantity  of  blood  flowed  from  the  wound  as 
to  quench  the  flames,  which  were,  however,  resuscitated, 
in  order  to  consume  his  lifeless  body.  His  ashes  were 
collected  by  the  pious  care  of  the  Christians  of  his  flock, 
and  deposited  in  a  suitable  place  of  interment  The 
day  and  year  of  Polycarp^s  martyrdom  are  involved  in 
considerable  doubt  Samuel  Petit  places  it  in  A.D.  176 : 
Usher,  Pagi,  and  Bollandos  in  A.D.  169;  Eusebius 
{ChronioorC)  places  it  earlier,  in  the  seventh  year  of 
Marcus  Atm*lius,  who  acceded  to  the  throne  March  7, 
A.D.  161 ;  Scaliger,  Le  Moyne,  and  Cave  place  it  in 
A.D.  167 ;  Tillemont  in  166 ;'  the  Chronicon  Paschale  in 
the  consulship  of  iSlianus  and  Pastor,  A.D.  163 ;  and 
Pearson,  who  differs  widely  from  all  other  critics,  in 
A.D.  147,  in  the  reign  of  Titus  Antoninus  Pius.  Pear- 
son brings  various  reasons  in  support  of  his  opinion, 
which  reasons  are  examined  by  Tillemont  in  one  of  his 
careful  and  elaborate  notes.  Polycarp  is  reverenced  as 
a  saint  both  by  the  Greek  and  Romish  churches;  by 
the  former  on  Feb.  23,  by  the  latter  on  Jan.  26,  or  (at 
Paris)  on  April  27.  The  Greeks  of  Smyrna,  on  bis  fes- 
tival, used  formerly  to  visit  devoutly  what  is  shown  as 
his  tomb,  near  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  church  or  chapel, 
on  a  hill-stde  to  the  south-east  of  the  city.  Mr.  Arun- 
del (Discoveries  in  Asia  Minor,  ii,  897)  is  disposed  to 


think  that  the  tradition  as  to  his  place  of  interment  is 
correct 

The  principal  authorities  for  the  hLstory  of  Polycarp 
have  been  cited.  The  account  of  Eusebius  {H,  E»  iv, 
14, 16,  and  v,  20)  is  chiefly  taken  from  Ireneus  QL  cc.), 
and  from  the  letter  of  the  Church  at  Smyrna,  giving  an 
account  of  his  martyrdom,  which  will  be  noticed  below. 
Halloix  {lUustr,  Ecdes»  OrientaHs  Scriptorum  Vita), 
Cave  (Apostolici,  or  the  Lives,  etc^  of  the  Primitive  Fa- 
ihers),  and  Tillemont  (Mimoirts,  voL  ii)  have  collected 
the  chief  notices  of  the  ancients,  and  embodied  them  in 
their  narrative.  See  also  Ceillier,  Hist,  des  A  uteurs  Sa- 
crisji,  672,  etc  The  English  reader  may  consult  (be- 
sides Cave's  work  just  mentioned)  Lardner,  CredHnHljf, 
etc,  pt  ii,  ch.  vi,  vii ;  Neander,  Church  Hist,  transL  by 
Rose,  i,  106,  etc ;  Milman,  Hist,  of  Christianity,  bk.  ii, 
ch.  vii;  and  other  ecclesiastical  historians. 

Works, — ^There  is  extant  only  one  short  treatise  by 
this  father,  Ilpdc  ^iXimniciovs  iTrtoroXiit  Ad  Phiiip' 
penses  Epistola,  That  he  wrote  such  an  epistle,  and  that 
it  was  known  in  their  time,  is  attested  by  Ireiueus  {Adc, 
Heerts,  iii,  8,  and  EpistoL  ad  Florinum,  apud  Euseb. 
H,  E,  iv,  14,  and  v,  20),  Eusebius  {H,  E,  iii,  86 ;  iv,  14), 
Jerome  (De  Viris  Ilitistr,  c  17),  and  later  writers  whom 
it  is  needless  to  enumerate;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
objections  of  the  Magdeburg  Centuriators  (Cent  ii,  c 
10) ;  of  Daill<S  (/>e  Scriptis  IffncUianis,  c  82),  who,  how- 
ever, only  denied  the  genuineness  of  a  part ;  of  Mat- 
thieu  de  la  Roche;  and,  at  a  later  period,  of  Semler,  onr 
present  copies  have  been  received  by  the  great  majority 
of  critics  aa  substantially  genuine.  Some  have  sus- 
pected the  text  to  be  interpolated ;  and  the  suspicion  is 
perhaps  somewhat  strengthened  by  the  evidence  af- 
forded by  the  Syriac  version  of  the  epistles  of  Ignatius, 
lately  published  by  Mr.  Cureton,  of  the  extensive  inter- 
polation of  those  contemporary  and  kindred  productions. 

The  Epistola  ad  PhiUppenses  is  extant  in  the  Greek 
original,  and  in  an  ancient  Latin  version ;  the  latter  of 
which  contains,  towards  the  conclusion,  several  chap- 
ters, of  which  only  some  fragments  preserved  by  Euse- 
bius are  found  in  the  Greek.  The  letter  partakes  of 
the  simplicity  which  characterizes  the  writings  of  the 
apostolic  fathers,  being  hortatory  rather  than  argumen- 
tative ;  and  is  valuable  for  the  numerous  passages  from 
the  New  Testament,  especially  from  the  first  Epistle  of 
Peter  and  the  epistles  of  Paul,  which  are  incorporated 
in  it,  and  for  the  testimony  which  it  consequently  af- 
fords to  the  early  existence  and  wide  circulation  of  the 
sacred  writings.  It  was  first  published  in  black  letter 
in  the  Latin  version  by  Jac  Faber  Stapulensis,  with  the 
works  of  the  pseudo-Dionysiua  Areopagita  and  of  Igna- 
tius (Paris,  1498,  foL),  under  the  title  of  Theoloffia  Vi- 
vificans;  and  was  reprinted  at  Strasburg  in  1602;  at 
Paris,  1616;  at  Basle,  1620;  at  Cologne,  1686;  at  In- 
golstadt,  with  the  Clementina  (4to),  1646;  at  Cologne, 
with  the  Latin  version  of  the  writings  of  the  pseudo- 
Dionysius,  1667 ;  and  with  the  Clementina  and  the  Latin 
version  of  the  Epistola  of  Ignatius  (foL),  1669.  It  ap- 
peared also  in  the  following  collections :  the  MicropreS' 
bt/ticon  (Basle,  1660),  the  Orthodoxographa  of  Herol- 
dus  (ibid.  1666),  the  Orthodoxographa  of  Grynaus  (ibid. 
1669),  the  MeUa  Patrum  6f  Francis  Rous  (Lond.  1660, 
8vo),  and  in  the  various  editions  of  the  BibUotheea 
Patrum,  from  its  first  publication  by  De  la  Bigne  in 
1676.  The  Greek  text  was  first  published  by  Halloix, 
subjoined  to  the  life  of  Polycarp,  in  his  lUustrium  Ec- 
clesia  Orientalis  Scriptorum  Vita  et  Documenta  (voL  i, 
Douai,  1633,  foL) ;  and  was  again  published  by  Usher, 
with  the  Epistola  of  Ignatius  (Oxford,  1644,  4to),  not 
in  the  Appendix  Ignatiana  (which  came  out  in  1647), 
as  incorrectly  stated  by  Fabricius;  by  Madems  (Helm- 
stUdt,  1663) ;  and  in  the  Paires  Apostolici  of  Cotelerius 
(Paris,  1672,  2  vols.  foL;  and  Amsterdam,  1724),  of  It- 
tigius  (Leipsic,  1699,  8vo),  of  Frey  (Basle,  1742),  and 
of  Russel  (1746,  2  vols,  8vo).  It  is  given  likewise  in 
the  editions  of  Ignatius  by  Aldrich  (Oxford,  1708,  8vo) 
and  Smith  (ibid.  1709,  4to).    It  is  contained  also  in  the 
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Varia  Sacra  of  Le  Mojme  (voL  i,  Leyden,  1685, 4to), 
and  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  of  GalUndius  (voL  i, 
Ten.  1765,  foL).  Of  more  recent  editions  may  be  men- 
tioned those  of  Homemann,  Scripta  Genuina  Greeca 
Patrum  ApostoHcorum  (Copenhagen,  1828, 4to) ;  Booth, 
Scriptorum  Ecdesiasiicoruni  Oputcula  Pracipua  qua- 
dam  (toL  i,  Oxford,  1832, 8vo) ;  Jacobson,  Patrum  Apos- 
toHcorum qua  mpenuiU  (vol.  ii,  ibid.  1838,  8vo);  and 
Hefele,  Patrum  ApottoUcorum  Opera  (Tubingen,  1839, 
8vo).  There  an  English  versions  of  this  epistle  by 
Wake  and  Glementsou,  and  one  in  Cave*s  ApottoUci,  or 
LwtM  of  the  Primitive  Fathers, 

That  Polycarp  wrote  other  Epistokt  is  attested  by 
Irencos  (£pistci,  ad  Fbrin,) :  one,  IIp^c  'A^ifvaiovc, 
Ad  Athetdenses,  is  quoted  by  St.  Maximus  in  his  Proh- 
ffus  ad  Libros  JHomfsU  Areopagitaf  and  by  Joannes 
Mazentios,  bnt  is  supposed  to  be  spurious;  at  any  rate 
it  is  now  lost :  another,  IIp^c  Aiovwnov  rbv  'Aptoiea- 
yiTfjv,  A  d  JHonytium  A  rwpagitam^  mentioned  by  Sui- 
das  (s.  V.  noXvcoprrof),  is  supposed  to  be  spurious  also. 
The  life  of  Polycarp,  ascribed  to  Pionius,  states  that  he 
wrote  various  Tract€Uutf  HomUuB,  and  Epistokej  and 
especially  a  book  De  Obitu  S,  Joamm ;  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  Halloix  (U  c),  some  extracts  from  a  MS.  said 
to  be  extant  in  an  abbey  in  Northern  Italy  had  been 
given  in  a  Concio  de  S,  Joanne  Evangditta  by  Francis- 
Gus  Humblot ;  but  even  Halloix  evidently  doubted  their 
genuineness.  Some  fragments  ascribed  to  Polycarp, 
cited,  in  a  Latin  version,  in  a  Catena  in  Quatuor  Evan- 
geUstaa  by  Victor  of  Capua,  were  published  by  Francis- 
ens  Fenardentins  subjoined  to  lib.  iii,  c.  3  of  his  il  nno- 
tationes  ad  Irenaum^  and  were  subsequently  reprinted 
by  Halloix  (2.  c).  Usher  (^Appendix  Jgnatiana^  p«  31, 
etc),  Maderus  (/.  c),  Cotelerius  {U  c),  Ittigius  (/.  c), 
and  Gallandius  {L  c),  under  the  title  oiFragmenta  Quin- 
que  e  Responnonum  CapiiuUs  S,  Polycarpo  adicriptis; 
but  their  genuineness  is  very  doubtfuL  See  Cave,  Hist, 
Litt,  ad  ann.  108,  i,  44,  etc  (Oxford,  1740,  fol.) ;  Ittigius, 
De  Biblioth.  Patrum,  passim ;  Fabricius,  Bibl,  Grac.  vii, 
47,  etc;  Ceillier,  Auteurs  SucfeSf  1.  c;  Lardner,  Credi- 
Hlity,  pt.  ii,  bk.  i,  ch.  vi,  etc ;  Gallandius,  BibHoth,  Pa- 
trum, proleg.  ad  vol.  i,  c  ix ;  Jacobson,  /.  c.  proleg.  p.  1, 
etc,  bcx ;  SchafT,  Church  Hist,  vol.  i ;  Donaldson,  Liter- 
ature (see  Index);  Bohringer,  Christl,  Kirche,  i,  80  sq. ; 
Illgen,  Zeitschnftf,  hist,  Theol,  1866,  vol  i;  Milman, 
Hist,  of  Latin  Christianity  (see  Index) ;  Jahrb.f  deutsche 
Theol,  1870,  iii,  545;  Jortin, Bemarks,  i,  823  sq.;  Amer, 
Presb,  Rev,  iii,  517;  Riddle,  Christian  Antiquities  (see 
Index) ;  Hefele,  Patrum  Apostolicorum  Opera,  p.  xviii ; 
Kitto,  Cydop,  of  Bib,  Lit,  i,  812;  Al«og,  Patroloffie,  §  1 
sq.;  Killen,  Anc,  Church,  p.  865  sq.;  Fisher,  Beginning 
of  Christianity  (N.  Y.  1877,  8vo),  p.  821  sq.,  562  sq. 

The  T^c  ^fivpvaiiav  igicXfiaiag  irtpi  fiaprvpiov  rov 
ayiov  HoXvKaprrov  ivurroXt^  lyicvKXiKo^  is  almost  en- 
tirely incorporated  in  the  Ilistoria  Ecdesiastica  of  £u- 
sebius  (iv,  15) ;  it  is  also  extant  in  its  original  form,  in 
which  it  was  first  published  by  archbishop  Usher,  in  his 
Appendix  fgnatiana  (Lond.  1647,  4to);  and  was  re- 
printed in  the  Ada  Marfyrum  Sincera  et  Sdecta  of 
Rninart  (Paris,  1689,  4to),  and  in  the  Patres  Apostolici 
of  Cotelerius  (vol.  ii,  Paris,  1672,  fol.;  Antwerp  [or 
rather  Amsterdam],  1698;  and  Amsterdam,  1724);  it 
was  also  reprinted  by  Maderus,  in  his  edition  of  the 
Epi^ola  Poiycarpiy  already  mentioned ;  by  Ittigius,  in 
his  Bibliotheca  Patrum  Apostolicorum  (Leips.  1 699, 8  vo) ; 
by  Smith,  in  his  edition  of  the  Epistoke  of  Ignatius  (re- 
printed at  Basle  by  Frey,  1742,  8vo) ;  by  Russel,  in  his 
Patres  Apostolici  (voL  ii,  Lond.  1746, 8vo) ;  by  Gallan- 
dius, in  his  Bibliotheca  Patrum  (vol  i,  Venice,  1765, 
foL);  and  by  Jacobson,  in  his  Patrum  Apostolicorum 
qum  supersunt  (vol.  ii,  Oxford,  1838,  8vo).  There  is  an 
ancient  Latin  version,  which  is  given  with  the  Greek 
text  by  Usher;  and  there  are  modem  Latin  versions 
given  by  other  editors  of  the  Greek  text,  or  in  the 
Acta  Sanctorum  Januarii  (ad  d.  26),  ii,  702,  etc  There 
are  English  verrions  by  archbishop  Wake  (Lond.  1698, 
6vo,  often  reprinted),  by  Chevallier  (Cambridge,  1883, 


8vo),  and  by  Dalrymplo,  in  his  Remains  of  Christian 
Antiquity  (Edinburgh,  1776,  8vo).  See  Cave,  L  c 
p.  65;  Fabricius,  I  c,  p.  51 ;  Lardner,  LccT',  Ceil- 
lier, (.  c  p.  695 ;  Ittigius,  Gallandius,  and  Jacobson,  //. 
cc, 

Polycarp  the  Ascetic.  There  is  extant  in  Greek 
a  life  of  the  female  saint  Syncletica,  which  has  been  as- 
cribed to  various  persons.  Some  MSS.  and  the  Greek 
ecclesiastical  historian  Nicephorus  Callisti  (//.  E,  viii, 
40)  ascribe  it  to  Athanasius ;  but  Montfaucon,  though  he 
gives  the  piece  with  a  Latin  version  in  his  edition  of 
the  works  of  Athanasius  (ii,  681,  etc.),  classes  it  among 
the  spurious  works,  and  declares  that  the  difference  of 
style,  and  the  absence  of  any  external  testimony  for  five 
or  six  centuries  after  Athanasius,  leave  no  room  to  ' 
doubt  its  spuriousness.  A  copy,  which  was  among  the 
papers  of  Combefis,  contains  a  clause,  stating  that  the 
discourses  or  sayings  of  the  saint  had  been  reported  by 
<Hhe  blessed  Arsenius  of  Pegads;"*  but  this  does  not 
seem  to  describe  him  as  the  compiler  of  the  narrative, 
but  only  as  the  author  from  whom  part  of  the  materials 
were  derived.  It  is  then  most  reasonable  to  follow  the 
very  ancient  MS.  in  the  Vatican  Library,  which  ascribes 
the  biography  to  Polycarp  the  Ascetic  or  Monk,  but 
where  or  when  this  Polycarp  lived  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. The  biography  was  first  published  in  the  Latin 
version  of  David  Colvillus  in  the  A  eta  Sanctorum  Ja- 
nuarii, i,  242,  etc  The  original  Greek  text  is  said  to 
have  been  published  with  some  other  pieces  (Ingol- 
stadt,  1603,  4to) ;  it  is  given  with  a  new  Latin  version 
and  notes  in  the  Ecclesia  Graca  Monunienta  of  Cotele- 
rius (Paris,  1677,  4to),  i,  201,  etc  The  MS.  used  by 
Cotelerius  contained  neither  the  author's  name  nor  the 
final  clause  about  Arsenius  of  Pegado.  'Vhe  title  of  the 
piece  is  Bi'oc  cat  woXcrcia  r^c  uoias  Koi  aotdipov  fct}- 
rpb^  ripwv  (in  Montfaucon *s  edition,  B.  ic.  ir.  r»/f  ayi'ac 
Kai  poKopiac  Kai  StBaoKaXov)  ^vyKXijTtKij^,  Vita  et 
Gesta  sancta  celebrisque  matris  nostra  (or,  according 
to  Montfaucon,  sancta  beataque  magistra)  Syncletica, 
See  Fabricius,  Biblioth,  Graca,  x,  829. — Smith,  Diet,  of 
Class,  Biog,  s.  v. 

Polyeuct,  the  first  martyr  of  Armenia,  was  a  sol- 
dier in  a  Roman  legion  when  converted  to  the  Christian 
faith  by  one  of  his  friends  (Nearchus).  For  his  faith 
he  was  sentenced  to  be  beheaded.  His  martyrdom  took  . 
place  in  257.  The  itoman  Catholic  Church  observes 
his  memory  on  Feb.  13.  The  French  poet,  Pierre  Cor- 
neille,  made  this  case  of  martyrdom  the  subject  of  one 
of  his  most  beautiful  tragedies. — Hoefer,  Noue,  Biog, 
Generate,  s.  v. 

Polygamy  was  anciently  and  still  is  a  prevailing 
custom  in  the  East  (comp.  of  the  Persians,  Strabo,  xv, 
733;  Herod,  i,  135;  iii,  88:  Rhode,  Heil.  Sage,  p.  443; 
of  the  Indians,  Strabo,  xv,  714;  of  the  Medes,  xi,  526; 
of  the  Getse,  vii,  297 ;  see  also  xvii,  885 ;  on  the  Egyp- 
tians, see  Herod,  ii,  92;  comp.  Diod.  Sic.  i,  80;  Heng- 
stenberg,  Mos.  p.  210  sq.),  which  stands  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  great  fruitfulness  of  Eastern  women ; 
and  some  have  tried  to  show  that  it  is  connected  with 
a  preponderance  of  female  births  (Mariti,  Reis,  p.  14), 
bnt  this  is  denied  by  Burdach  {Physiol,  i,  403  sq.)  and 
the  roost  recent  authorities.  Even  the  Mosaic  law  did 
not  forbid  polygamy  {Polygyny^,  which,  indeed,  existed 
among  the  Israelites  from  the  beginning  of  their  nation 
(Gen.  xxviii,  9;  xxix,  passim;  xxxvii,  2;  xlvi,  10), 
but  seems  to  be  expressly  permitted  (Dcut.  xxi,  16  sq. ; 
Exod.  xxi,  9  sq. ;  Lev.  xviii,  18) ;  and  there  are  several 
direct  instances  under  the  law  (Judg.  viii,  80),  and  more 
indirect  ones  (x,  4;  xii,  9, 14),  of  polygamy,  or  at  least 
bigamy,  chiefly  in  the  time  of  the  Judges.  Yet  the 
lawgiver  had  certainly  placed  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
polygamy  by  many  remarkable  directions  (comp.  the 
Koran,  iv,  3,  which  allows  a  Mu^ulman  but  four  wedded 
wives,  without,  however,  limiting  the  number  of  his 
concubines!).  The  Mosaic  law  aimed  at  mitigating 
rather  than  removing  evils  which  were  inseparable  from 
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the  state  of  society  in  that  day.  Its  enactments  were 
directed — 

(a.)  To  the  disoonragement  of  polygamy ;  this  object 
was  forwarded  by  the  following  enactments:  (I.)  The 
castration  of  young  men,  which  is  usually  associated 
with  polygamy,  was  forbidden  (Deut  xxiii,  1),  and  thus 
attendants  in  the  harem  were  not  easily  to  be  obtained ; 
while  marriageable  women  might  reasonably  expect 
each  to  obtain  a  separate  husband.  (2.)  Every  act  of 
sexual  intercourse  rendered  the  man  unclean  for  a  day 
(Ler.  XV,  18),  which,  with  a  considerable  number  of 
women,  each  of  them  having  her  peculiar  claims  upon 
him,  would  have  been  very  burdensome.  (8.)  The  fa- 
voring of  one  wife  among  several  was  forbidden  (Exod. 
xxi,  8  sq.)}  and  the  man  was  required  to  perfonn  his 
marriage  obligations  in  equal  measure  to  every  wife. 
This  limitation  also  would  be  oppressive  to  many.  Be- 
sides all  thl%  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  several  wives 
of  one  man,  which  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  po- 
lygamy (1  Sam.  i,  2  sq.;  2  Chron.  xi,  21),  renders  home 
life  unpleasant  (Niebuhr,  Beschreibuiiffy  p.  73  sq.).  The 
same  reason  keeps  some  Turks  from  polygamy  now 
(D'Ohsson,  ii,  366  sq. ;  Volney,  ii,  360  sq.). '  The'  result 
was  that  most  Israelites  contented  themselves  with  a 
single  wife  (see  Prov.  xii,  4 ;  xix,  41 ;  xxxi,  10  sq.),  or 
at  most  took  one  or  two  concubines  in  addition.  The 
same  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  ancient 
Egyptians  (Wilkinson,  Anc,  EgyptianM^  ii,  62  sq.).  In 
the  age  following  the  Captivity  monogamy  appears  to 
have  prevailed  (comp.  Tobit  i,  11:  ii,  19;  viii,  4,  13; 
Susan.  29,  63 ;  MatL  xviii,  25 ;  Luke  i,  5 ;  Acts  v,  1). 
It  became  acknowledged,  too,  as  a  prescriptive  obliga- 
tion, although  the  doctors  of  the  law  still  held  to  their 
old  canon,  that  a  man  might  marry  wives  at  pleasure— 
a  hundred  if  he  would — ^provided  that  he  had  means  of 
support  for  them.  Hence  we  cannot  in  1  Tim.  iii,  2 ; 
Titus  i,  6,  think  of  a  simultaneous  polygamy  (comp. 
Veipera  Gromg,  [Amster.  1698],  p.  125  sq.),  although  it 
must  be  confessed  that  Paul's  expressions,  taken  alone, 
most  naturally  bear  this  interpretation.  The  Talmud- 
ists  insist  that  no  Jew  can  have  more  than  four  wives 
at  once,  and  a  king,  at  nn>st,  but  eighteen  (Otho,  Lex, 
Rabbin,  p.  528  sq. ;  see  esp.  Selden,  Jus.  ATif.  et  Gent,  v, 
6;  Buxtorf,  Sponscd,  p.  47  sq.,  in  UgoHno,  Thegaur, 
ToL  XXX ;  Michaelis,  ifos,  Rit,  ii,  171  sq.;  Jahn,  I,  ii, 
285  sq.;  comp.  Selden,  De  Polj/gamia,  bk.  vii,  in  his 
Otia  theoL  p.  349  sq.).  According  to  Deut  xvii,  17, 
kings  were  forbidden  to  take  nuMny  wives ;  but  in  spite 
of  this  prohibition  they  (as  e.  g.  David,  2  Sam.  v,  13 ; 
Solomon,  1  Kings  xi,  8;  Rehoboam,  2  Chron.  xi,  21; 
Abijah,  xiii,  21,  and  others;  and  so  Herod  the  Great, 
Josepbus,  Ant,  xvii,  1, 8)  had  large  harems,  for  whose 
service  they  procured  eunuchs  in  foreign  lands.  See 
Harem. 

(5.)  The  second  object  of  the  Mosaic  regulations  on 
the  subject  was  to  obviate  the  injustice  frequently  con- 
sequent upon  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  a  father  or  a 
master.  This  was  attained  by  the  humane  regulations 
relative  to  a  captive  whom  a  man  might  wish  to  marry 
(Deut.  xxi,  10-14),  to  a  purchased  wife  (Exod.  xxi, 
7-11),  and  to  a  slave  who  either  was  married  at  the 
time  of  his  purchase,  or  who,  having  since  received  a 
wife  at  the  hands  of  his  master,  was  unwilling  to  be 
parted  from  her  (xxi,  2-6),  and,  lastly,  by  the  law 
relating  to  the  legal  distribution  of  property  among 
the  children  of  the  different  wives  (Deut.  xxi,  15-17). 
These  provisions  embrace  two  quite  distinct  cases.  (1.) 
The  regulations  in  Exod.  xxi,  7-11  deserve  a  detailed 
notice,  as  exhibiting  the  extent  to  which  the  power  of 
the  head  of  a  family  might  be  carried.  It  must  be  pre- 
mised that  the  maiden  was  bom  of  Hebrew  parents, 
was  under  age  at  the  time  of  her  sale  (otherwise  her 
father  would  have  no  power  to  sell),  and  that  the  object 
of  the  purchase  was  that  when  arrived  at  puberty  she 
should  become  the  wife  of  her  master,  as  is  implied  in 
the  difference  in  the  law  relating  to  her  (Exod.  xxi,  7) 
and  to  a  slave  purchased  for  ordinaxy  work  (Deut.  xr, 


12-17),  as  well  as  in  the  term  amdh,  ^  maid-servant," 
which  is  elsewhere  used  oonvertibly  with  "concubine" 
(Judg.  ix,  18 ;  comp.  viii,  31).  Witli  regard  to  such  it 
is  enacted  (1)  that  she  is  not  to  "go  out  as  the  men- 
servants**  (i.  e.  be  freed  ailer  six  years'  service,  or  in 
the  year  of  jubilee),  on  the  understanding  that  her 
master  either  already  has  made,  or  intends  to  make  her 
his  wife  (ver.  7) ;  (2)  but,  if  he  has  no  such  intention, 
he  is  not  entitled  to  retain  her  in  the  event  of  any  other 
person  of  the  Israelites  being  willing  to  purchase  her  of 
him  for  the  same  purpose  (ver.  8) ;  (3)  he  might,  how- 
ever, assign  her  to  his  son,  and  in  this  case  she  was  to 
be  treated  as  a  daughter,  and  not  as  a  slave  (ver.  9) ;  (4) 
if  either  he  or  his  son,  having  married  her,  took  another 
wife,  she  was  still  to  be  treated  as  a  wife  in  all  respects 
(ver.  10) ;  and,  lastly,  if  neither  of  the  three  contingen- 
cies took  place  (i.  e.  if  he  neither  married  her  himself, 
nor  gave  her  to  his  son,  nor  had  her  redeemed),  then 
the  maiden  was  to  become  absolutely  free  without  wait- 
ing for  the  expiration  of  the  six  years  or  for  the  year 
of  jubilee  (ver.  11).  (2.)  In  the  other  case  (Deut.  xxi, 
10-14)  we  must  assume  that  the  wife  assigned  was  a 
non-Israelitish  slave ;  otherwise  the  wife  would,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  be  freed  along  with  her  husband  in 
the  year  of  jubilee.  In  this  case  the  wife  and  children 
would  be  the  absolute  property  of  the  master,  and  the 
position  of  the  wife  would  be  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Roman  contubemalisj  who  was  not  supposed  capable  of 
any  eommbium.  The  issue  of  such  a  marriage  would 
remain  slaves  in  accordance  with  the  maxim  of  the  Tal- 
mudists,  that  the  child  is  liable  to  its  mother*s  disqual- 
ification (Kiddtuh,  iii,  12).  Josephus  (^Ant.  iv,  8,  28) 
states  that  in  the  year  of  jubilee  the  slave,  having  mar- 
ried during  service,  carried  off  his  wife  and  children 
with  him :  this,  however,  may  refer  to  an  Israelitish 
maid-servant«    See  Captive. 

(c.)  The  third  object  of  the  Mosaic  statutes  on  this 
subject  was  to  bring  divorce  under  some  restriction ; 
and  this  was  effected  by  rendering  divorce  a  formal 
proceeding,  not  to  be  done  by  word  of  mouth  as  here- 
tofore, but  by  a  "bill  of  divorcement"  (Deut.  xxiv,  1), 
which  would  generally  demand  time  and  the  interven- 
tion of  a  third  party,  thus  rendering  divorce  a  less  easy 
process,  and  furnishing  the  wife,  in  the  event  of  its  be- 
ing carried  out^  with  a  legal  evidence  of  her  marriage- 
ability :  we  may  also  notice  that  Moses  wholly  prohib- 
ited divorce  in  case  the  wife  had  been  seduced  prior  to 
marriage  (xxii,  29),  or  her  chastity  had  been  ground- 
leasly  impugned  (xxii,  19). 

(rf.)  The  fourth  object,  which  was  to  enforce  purity 
of  life  during  the  maintenance  of  the  matrimonial  bond, 
forms  the  subject  of  one  of  the  ten  commandments 
(Exod.  XX,  14),  any  violation  of  which  was  punishable 
with  death  (Lev.  xx,  10 ;  Deut.  xxii,  22),  even  in  the 
case  of  a  betrothed  person  (Deut.  xxii,  23,  24).    See 

AOULTERT. 

The  practical  results  of  these  regulations  may  have 
been  very  salutary,  but  on  this  point  we  have  but  small 
opportunities  of  judging.  The  usages  themselves,  to 
which  we  have  referred,  remained  in  full  force  to  a  late 
period.  We  have  instances  of  the  arbitrary  exercise  of 
the  paternal  authority  in  the  cases  of  Achsah  (Judg. 
i,  12),  Ibzan  (xii,  9),  Samson  (xiv,  20;  xv,-2),  and 
Michal  (1  Sam.  xvii,  25).  The  case  of  Abishag,  and 
the  language  of  Adonijah  in  reference  to  her  (1  Kings 
i,  2 ;  ii,  17),  prove  that  a  servant  was  still  completely 
at  the  disposal  of  his  or  her  master.  Polygamy  also 
prevailed,  as  we  are  expresi^Iy  informed  in  reference 
to  Gideon  (Judg.  viii,  30),  Elkanah  (1  Sam.  i,  2),  Saul 
(2  Sam.  xii,  8),  David  (v,  13),  Solomon  (1  Kings  xi, 
8),  the  sons  of  Issachar  (1  Chron.  vii,  4),  Shaharaim 
(viii,  8,  9),  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi,  21),  Abijah  (xiii, 
21),  and  Joash  (xxiv,  8);  and  as  we  may  also  infer 
from  the  number  of  children  in  the  cases  of  Jair,  Ibzan, 
and  Abdon  (Judg.  x,  4;  xii,  9, 14).  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, follow  that  it  was  the  general  practice  of  the 
country:  the  inconveniences  attendant  on  polygamy 
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in  small  houses  or  with  scanty  incomes  are  bo  great  as 
to  put  a  serioQS  bar  to  its  general  adoption,  and  hence 
in  modem  ooontries  where  it  is  fully  established  the 
practice  is  restricted  to  comparatirely-  few  (Niebuhr, 
Voyage,  p.  65;  Lane,  i,  289).  The  same  rule  holds 
good  with  regard  to  ancient  times:  the  discomforts  of 
polygamy  are  exhibited  in  the  jealousies  between  the 
wives  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xvi,  6),  and  of  Elkanah  (1 
Sam.  i,  6) ;  and  the  cases  cited  above  rather  lead  to  the 
inference  that  it  was  confined  to  the  wealthv.  Mean- 
while  it  may  be  noted  that  the  theory  of  monogamy 
was  retained,  and  comes  prominently  forward  in  the 
pictures  of  domestic  bliss  portrayed  in  the  poetical  writ- 
ings of  this  period  (Psa.  czxviii,  8 ;  Prov.  r,  18 ;  xviii, 
22;  xix,  14;  xxxi,  10-29;  Eccles.  ix,  9).  The  sanc- 
tity of  the  marriage-bond  was  but  too  frequently  vio- 
lated, as  appears  from  the  frequent  allusions  to  the 
**  strange  woman"  in  the  book  of  Proverbs  (ii,  16 ;  v,  20, 
etc),  and  in  the  denunciations  of  the  prophets  against 
the  prevalence  of  adultery  (Jcr.  v,  8;  £zek.  xviii,  11 ; 
xxii,  11). 

In  the  post-Babylonian  period  monogamy  appears  to 
have  become  more  prevalent  than  at  any  previous  time; 
indeed,  we  have  no  instance  of  polygaipy  during  this 
period  on  record  in  the  Bible,  all  the  marriages  noticed 
being  with  single  wives  (Toh.  i,  9;  ii,  11 ;  Susan.  29, 
63;  Matt,  xviii,  25;  Luke  i,  5;  Acts  v,  1).  During 
the  same  period  the  theory  of  monogamy  is  set  forth  in 
£cclu&  xxvi,  1-27.  The  practice  of  polygamy  never- 
theless still  existed;  Herod  the  Great  had  no  leas  than 
nine  wives  at  one  time  (Joeephus,  Ani,  xvii,  1,8);  the 
Talffludists  frequently  assume  it  as  a  well-known  fact 
(e.  g.  Kehth,  x,  1 ;  Ytbam,  i,  1) ;  and  the  early  Christian 
writers,  in  their  comments  on  1  Tim.  iii,  2,  explain  it 
of  polygamy  in  terms  which  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
fact  of  its  prevalence  in  the  apostolic  age.  Michaelis 
(JLawi  of  Motes,  iii,  5,  §  95)  asserts  that  polygamy 
ceased  entirely  after  the  return  from  the  Captivity; 
Selden,  on  the  other  hand,  that  polygamy  prevailed 
among  the  Jews  until  the  time  of  Honorius  and  Arca- 
dius  (ctr.  A.D.  400),  when  it  was  prohibited  by  an  im- 
perial edict  {Ux,  Ehr,  \,  9).    See  Marriage. 

POLYGAMY,  Christian  Doctrine  Concerxino. 
Jesus  does  not  directly  forbid  polygamy,  nor  even  re- 
vert to  the  subject,  since  it  had  been  almost  universally 
given  up.  Mo  case  of  polygamy  among  the  Jews  is 
presented  in  the  Gospel  narrative ;  and  when  a  wife  is 
mentioned,  it  is  stated  or  implied  in  the  account  that 
she  is  the  only  wife.  The  special  evil  of  Jewish  society 
was  the  facility  of  divorce — men  putting  away  their 
wivtt  for  any,  often  a  trifling,  cause.  Our  Lord,  when 
the  Pharisees  asked  him  (Matt,  xix,  8-9)  whether  it 
was  lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife  for  every 
cause,  replied  that  God  at  the  b^inning  made  them 
a  male  and  a  female  {oftatv  cat  ^fjlKv),  thus  indirectly 
condemning  polygamy  as  contrary  to  the  original  in- 
stitution of  marriage :  with  a  male  and  a  female  only 
polygamy  was  impossible.  He  then  declares  that  the 
bond  of  marriage  is  indissoluble ;  the  husband  and  wife 
are  no  more  twain,  but  one  flesh ;  and  what  God  hath 
thus  joined  together  let  no  man  put  asunder;  and  after- 
wards replies  to  their  question  on  divorce :  "  Moses  be- 
cause of  the  hardness  of  your  hearts  suffered  you  to 
put  away  your  wives:  but  from  the  beginning  it  was 
not  so.''  The  practice  of  polygamy  then  existed  by 
permission,  not  by  command.  It  was  a  positive  tem- 
porary regulation  of  Moses  as  a  political  governor,  not 
of  God  as  a  moral  ruler.  The  Jews  had  become  hard- 
ened in  their  hearts;  they  were  hsrsh  and  severe  even 
to  their  own  flesh.  Their  nearest  relatives  they  treated 
with  cruelty  and  injustice.  Until  the  people  could  be 
brought  into  such  a  state  that  they  could  feel  and  un- 
derstand the  force  of  law,  it  was  necessary  for  their 
rulers  meanwhile  to  devise  prudential  regulations  for 
the  purpose  of  checking  their  lawlessness.  All  the  evils 
of  that  early  and  idolatrous  age  of  the  world  could  not  be 
remedied  in  a  moment;  and  such  was  the  state  of  soci- 


ety that  dot  even  until  the  advent  of  the  Saviour  was  thd 
institution  of  marriage  restored  to  its  primeval  integrity 
by  revoking  the  permission  of  polygamy  and  divorce. 
The  teaching  of  the  apostle  Paul,  too,  is  worthy  of  most 
serious  attention,  as  the  subject  of  polygamy  must  have 
come  immediately  before  him.  The  Christian  converts 
in  the  apostolic  age  may  be  divided  into  three  classes: 
Jews,  Komans,  and  Greeks.  Polygamy,  though  not 
unknown  among  the  Jews,  had  fallen,  as  we  have  said, 
into  general  disuse.  It  was  positively  forbidden  by  the 
Roman  law,  though  divorce  was  even  more  frequent 
among  the  Romans  than  the  Jews;  but  it  undoubtedly 
was  the  common  usage  of  the  Greeks.  Thus  Theodoret 
says:  TloKai  yai  eiiu^crffav  Kai'EXXrjvft  Kai  'lovdaloi 
Kol  8vii»  Koi  rpuTJ  Kai  irXtloffi  ywai^i  vofitp  yafiov  Kard 
ravrov  avvouttlv  ( Com,  in  1  Tim,  iii,  2).  The  epistles  of 
Paul  were  generally  addressed  to  Grecian  converU;  let 
us  see,  then,  how  he  dealt  with  the  question,  which  must 
have  come  directly  before  him.  Two  ways  were  open 
to  the  apostle :  either  a  partial  or  temporary  toleration, 
or  an  immediate  and  direct  prohibition  of  the  custom. 
The  multitude  of  Greek  converts  were'  undoubtedly 
polygamists;  it  might  seem  a  hard  measure,  and  would 
produce  much  domestic  discontent  and  misery,  to  com- 
pel converts  to  abandon  their  wives  legally  married 
according  to  the  Grecian  law.  Did,  then,  the  apostie 
permit  the  usage  temporarily,  either  till  that  genera- 
tion had  passed  away,  or  until  polygamists  themselves 
were  willing  to  conform  to  the  higher  Christian  stand- 
ard? We  most  emphatically  reply  that  the  apostle 
never  for  even  the  briefest  period  tolerated  polygamy 
among  baptized  or  Christian  disciples,  and  that  it  never 
existed  in  the  Christian  Church  at  all.  Had  it  been 
tolerated  even  temporarily,  some  notice  or  reference  to 
it  would  be  found  in  the  apostolic  epistles.  The  sin- 
cerity of  converts  must  have  been  put  to  a  severe  test : 
to  give  up  their  wives  no  doubt  often  involved  a  pain- 
ful sacrifice  to  Christian  duty,  yet  so  emphatic  and 
peremptory  must  have  been  the  apostle's  prohibition 
that  not  a  murmur  of  opposition  was  heard  from  Cor- 
inth, Ephesus,  Philippi,  lliessalonica,  and  other  Chris- 
tian communities.  The  apostle  often  censures  Grecian 
converts  for  their  violation  of  Christian  dutv,  some  of 
them  having  fallen  from  their  regenerate  state,  and 
abandoned  themselves  to  their  old  sins ;  but  we  find  no 
reference  to  polygamy  in  his  episties,  nothing  which  im- 
plies that  it  was  continued  or  even  known  among  them. 
There  is  no  mention,  however  remote  or  indirect,  of  a 
believer's  tctre«.  This  silence  can  only  intimate  the 
utter  abandonment  of  the  usage  among  Christians  as 
clearly  as  the  most  emphatic  statement.  It  could  not 
have  been  tacitiy  allowed  as  indifferent,  or  permitted 
even  for  a  brief  period ;  since  it  roust  be  remembered 
that  the  apostle  had  arpreuly  forbidden  polygamy,  and 
if  it  existed  at  all  in  the  Christian  communities  he 
planted,  it  could  only  have  been  in  defiance  of  his 
direct  prohibition.  No  language  can  be  plainer  than 
that  of  1  Cor.  ch.  vii :  **  Let  every  man  have  his  onoi 
wife,  and  every  woman  her  own  husband ;  let  not  the 
wife  depart  from  her  husband,  let  not  a  husband  put 
away  his  wife."  Again,  the  non-existence  of  polyg- 
amy in  the  apostolic  churches  is  implied  in  the  same 
apostle's  comparison  of  marriage  to  the  union  of  Christ 
and  his  Church.  The  apostle  says:  ''The  husband 
is  the  head  of  the  wife,  even  as  Christ  is  the  Head 
of  the  Church"  (Eph.  v,  28).  But  as  Christ's  Church, 
as  Paul  says,  is  one  body  (Eph.  iv,  4).  there  would 
be  no  meaning  in  the  comparison,  no  similarity  in 
the  things  compared,  if  the  husband  might  have  o 
plurality  of  wives :  the  marriage  union  would  not  then 
have  a  typical  representation  of  the  union  of  Christ 
with  the  <me  body,  which  is  his  Church.  Taking, 
again,  the  testimony  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  evi- 
dence against  polygamy  will  appear  most  positive  and 
decisive.  The  mind  of  the  divine  Legislator  was  so 
clearly  and  ineffsceably  stamped  on  his  followers  that 
the  usage  in  early  and  later  ages  of  the  Church  was 
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Utterly  unknown;  there  is  no  inttanoe  on  record  of 
a  baptized  polygamist  fur  fifteen  hundred  years  after 
Christ.  Catholic,  schismatic,  and  heretic,  amid  all  their 
differences,  agreed  at  least  on  this  point.  No  profess- 
.ing  Christian,  however  erroneous  bis  belief  or  scanda- 
lous his  life,  ever  ventured  to  revive  the  interdicted 
usage.  The  testimony  of  the  Church,  clearly  brought 
before  us  by  the  consentient  practice  of  Christians  in 
all  ages,  is  too  explicit  to  leave  room  for  further  con- 
troversy, or  any  real  doubt  of  the  teaching  of  the  New 
Testement  on  the  subject.  Besides,  the  practice  of 
the  whole  world  was  strictly  uniform,  with  one  excep- 
tion in  the  16th  century.  In  an  evil  hour  Luther  un- 
happily gave  permission  to  one  of  his  followers  to 
marry  a  second  wife  duriug  the  lifetime  of  the  first — 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse.  He  was  the  first  and  the  only 
Protestant  polygamist  of  the  Christian  Church. 

In  recent  times  the  question  of  polygamy  has  re- 
opened in  the  Christian  Church,  and  has  resumed  great 
importance.  Bishop  Colenso  in  Africa,  and  mission- 
aries of  several  denominations  in  India,  have  deemed 
it  expedient  to  allow  heathen  polygamiste  to  retain 
their  wives  after  baptism ;  though,  on  becoming  Chris- 
tians, they  are  forbidden  to  add  to  the  number  of  them. 
Polygamist  converts  are  not  allowed,  as  being  it  is  sup- 
posed in  an  inferior  stete,  to  bear  ofiice  in  the  Church.* 
Now  this  view  of  the  subject  and  corresponding  prac- 
tice can  only  be  founded  on  an  opinion  or  theory,  which, 
if  true,  would  render  polygamy  universally  allowable 
among  Christians.  Let  us  ask  ourselves  the  question. 
Is  polygamy,  according  to  the  new  dispensation,  allow- 
able, or  indifferent,  or  sinful?  If  allowable  or  indiffer- 
ent, why  should  it  only  be  partially  conceded,  and  not 
permitted  at  all  times?  If  it  be  wrong  or  sinful,  how 
can  we  be  justified  in  allowing  it  even  during  the  short- 
est period?  Its  temporary  permission  among  heathen 
converts  rests  on  no  authority,  scriptural  or  patristic, 
or  any  valid  plea  whatever:  no  primitive  precedent 
can  be  quoted,  though  it  is  obvious  that  the  same  rea- 
sons for  it  might  have  been  alleged  in  the  apostolic 
age,  and  also,  it  may  be  added,  by  missionaries  in  any 
subsequent  period,  as  in  modem  times.  In  truth,  its 
permission  under  any  circumstances  can  only  by  logical 
sequence  lead  to  its  full  sanction,  as  in  the  foul  and 
degraded  system  of  Mormonism.  But  the  defenders 
of  modem  polygamy  will  perhaps  say  that  their  strong- 
est argument  in  its  defence  has  not  yet  been  examined : 
they  lay  especial  stress  on  the  examples  of  the  Old- 
Testement  saints,  which  is  probably  the  real  reason 
why  they  venture  to  allow  it,  maintaining  that  God 
would  not  have  permitted  it  for  many  ages  had  it  been 
necessarily  immoral  or  sinful  But  are  they  prepared 
to  say — which  is  the  real  question  at  issue — that  in  the 
Kew  Testement  there  is  no  precept  on  the  subject  of 
marriage?  If  there  be,  the  argument  derived  from 
the  permitted  usage  of  the  old  dispensation  is  of  no 
value  whatever,  and  may  thus  be  steted :  there  was  no 
positive  law  on  the  subject  in  the  old  dispensation,  and 
hence  many  of  the  Jews  were  polygamists;  there  is  a 

*  lu  1834  tbo  cooference  of  missionaries  of  various  de- 
nominations In  Calcutta,  inclndiuff  those  of  the  Bsptist, 
the  Londou,  and  the  Church  Hlssionary  Societies,  or 
the  Church  of  Seotlaod,  aud  the  American  Presbyterian 
Board,  after  having  had  the  whole  subject  (k-eqnently  nn- 
der  discnsslon,  and  after  much  aud  seriuns  deliberation, 
unaninunt^y  agreed  on  the  following  propositions,  though 
there  had  previoasly  been  much  diversity  of  opinion 
among  them  on  varioos  points;  "If  a  convert  before  be- 
coming a  Christian  has  married  more  wives  than  one, 
in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  Jewish  and  early 
Christian  churches,  iie  shall  be  permitted  to  keep  them 
all ;  but  such  a  person  is  uot  eligible  to  any  office  In  the 
Church.  lu  no  other  case  is  polygamy  to  be  tolerated 
among  Christians'*  (Brown,  Hist,  <^fMiationt,  111,  860, 8C6). 
If  proof  had  been  giteu  that  polygamv  was  allowed  in 
the  early  Chnrch,  all  controversy  on  the  subject  would 
have  been  at  an  end ;  its  permission  In  modem  times  to 
converts  from  heathenism  might  have  been  allowed,  or 
even  in  many  cases  be  desirable;  but  the  statement  It- 
self has  no  support  whatever  either  fh>m  Scripture  or  the 
writings  of  tlie  fathers,  or  ecclesiastical  history. 


direct  law  or  precept  in  the  New  Testement,  and  9A 
such  binding  on  believers,  by  which  the  Christian  is 
limited  to  one  wife.  But  should  it  be  asserted  that 
there  is  no  positive  precept  on  marriage  in  the  New 
Testament,  we  shall  thus  have  to  fall  back  upon  the 
old  dispensation  for  instmction  and  guidance ;  in  which 
case,  why  should  we  permit  polygamy  only  for  a  time, 
or  in  the  case  of  heathen  converts,  instead  of  allowing 
Christians  universally  to  follow,  if  they  please,  the 
example  of  the  patriarchs  and  sainte  of  the  Jewish 
Church  ?  If  polygamy  be  permitted  to  converts  from 
heathenism,  on  the  ground  that  there  is  no  positive 
precept  on  the  subject  in  the  New  Testement,  and  that 
we  may  have  recourse  to  the  permission  of  the  Jewish 
law,  no  reason  most  assuredly  can  be  given  why  ChrL»- 
tians  generally  may  not  be  permitted  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  sanction  given  to  polygamy  in  the  old 
dispensation,  and  by  the  example  of  iu  patriarchs  and 
saints.  ''Experience,"  says  Dr.  Spring,  ''has  abun- 
dantly and  painfully  proved  that  polygamy  debases 
and  bratalizes  both  the  body  and  the  mind,  and  renders 
society  incapable  of  those  generous  and  refined  affec- 
tions which,  if  duly  cultivated,  would  be  found  to  be 
the  inheritence  even  of  our  fallen  nature.  Where  is 
an  instence  in  which  polygamy  has  not  been  the  source 
of  many  and  bitter  calamities  in  the  domestic  circle 
and  to  the  stete?  Where  has  it  reared  a  virtuous, 
heaven-teught  progeny?  Where  has  it  been  distin- 
guished for  any  of  the  moral  virtues ;  or,  rather,  where 
has  it  not  been  distinguisbed  for  the  most  fearful  de- 
generacy of  mankind  ?  Where  has  it  even  been  found 
^endly  to  population?  It  has  been  reckoned  that  the 
number  of  male  infante  exceeds  that  of  females  in  the 
proportion  of  nineteen  to  eighteen,  the  excess  of  the 
males  scarcely  providing  for  their  greater  consump- 
tion by  war,  seafaring,  and  other  dangerous  or  un- 
healthy occupations.  It  seems  to  have  been  *  the  order 
of  nature  that  one  woman  should  be  assigned  to  one 
man.*  And  where  has  polygamy  ever  been  friendly  to 
the  physical  and  intellectual  character  of  the  popula- 
tion? The  Turks  are  polygamists,  and  so  are  the 
Asiatics;  but  how  inferior  a  people  to  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  !**  The  practice  of  polygamy  has 
sometimes  been  alleged  to  originate  in  the  influence 
of  climate,  but  the  fact  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the 
coldest  as  well  as  in  the  warmest  climates  it  is  found 
to  exist.  And  though  it  must  be  admitted  to  prevail 
more  extensively  in  regions  situated  towards  the  south, 
the  more  probable  cause  of  this  peculiarity  will  be 
found  in  ancient  usage  or  religion.  The  manners  of 
different  countries  have  varied  in  nothing  more  than 
in  their  domestic  constitutions.  Less  polished  and 
more  luxurious  nations  have  either  not  perceived  the 
bad  effecte  of  polygamy,  or,  if  they  did  perceive  them, 
they  who  in  such  countries  possessed  the  power  of  re- 
forming the  laws  have  been  unwilling  to  resign  their 
own  gratifications.  Polygamy  is  retained  at  this  day 
in  all  Mohammedan  countries,  and  throughout  the 
whole  Eastern  world  (see  a  recent  article  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  WettmiMter  Review,  Oct  1867,  art.  i) ;  and 
even  in  countries  like  Algiers,  where  the  French  oon* 
trolling  influence  is  manifest,  the  Jews  practice  polyg- 
amy to  a  large  extent*  But  among  Western,  or,  bet^ 
ter.  Christian  nations,  it  is  universally  prohibited.  In 
Sweden  it  is  punished  with  death.  In  England,  be- 
sides the  nullity  of  the  second  marriage,  it  subjecte 
the  offender  to  transportation  or  imprisonment  and 
branding  for  the  first  offence,  and  to  capital  punish- 
ment for  the  second.  About  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century,  Beraardus  Ochinus,  general  of  the  Order  of 
Capuchins,  and  afterwards  a  Protestent,  published  Di- 
alogues in  favor  of  polygamy,  to  which  Theodore  Beza 
wrote  a  reply.  In  1682  a  work  entitled  Polygamia 
Triumphatrix  appeared  under  the  name  of  Theophilus 

*  Since  1S70,  when  they  were  made  cUlxens,  they  have 
been  obliged  to  conform  to  the  order  of  French  law. 
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Alethetu.  The  trae  name  of  the  author  was  Ly»- 
ertu,  a  native  of  Saxony.  In  1780  Martin  Hadan 
published  Tkelypkthoroj  or  a  TrecUise  on  Female  Ruin, 
in  which  he  defended  polygamy  on  the  part  .of  the 
male.  The  only  exception  in  the  West  to  monog- 
amous practice  occurs  among  the  Mormons  (q.  v.). 
This  strange  sect  teaches  that  the  use  and  foundation 
of  matrimony  is  to  raise  up  a  peculiar,  holy  people  for 
the  kingdom  of  God  the  Son,  that  at  the  millennium 
they  may  be  raised  to  reign  with  him;  and  the  glory 
of  the  man  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  his 
household  of  children,  wives,  and  servants.  Quoting 
the  Scripture  that  ^  the  man  is  not  without  the  wom- 
an, nor  the  woman  without  the  man,"  they  affirm  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  marry  at  least  once,  and 
that  a  woman  cannot  enter  into  the  heavenly  king- 
dom without  a  husband  to  introduce  her  as  belonging 
to  himself.  The  addition  of  wives  after  the  first  to  a 
man^s  family  b  called  a  '*  sealing  to  him,"  a  process 
which  constitutes  a  relation  with  all  the  rights  and 
sanctions  of  matrimony.  This  introduction  and  con- 
tinuance of  the'  baneful  and  immoral  practice  of  polyg- 
amy is  likely,  sooner  or  later,  to  prove  destructive  to 
the  whole  svstem  of  Mormonism. 

The  argument  against  polygamy  from  a  strictly  eth- 
ical and  social  standpoint  is  thus  presented  by  Paley: 
^  The  equality  in  the  number  of  males  and  females  bom 
into  the  world  intimate  the  intention  of  God  that  one 
woman  should  be  assigned  to  one  man ;  for  if  to  one 
man  be  allowed  an  exclusive  right  to  five  or  more 
women,  four  or  more  men  must  be  deprived  of  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  an}* ;  which  could  never  be  the 
order  intended.  It  seems  also  a  significant  indication 
of  the  divine  will  that  he  at  first  created  only  one 
woman  to  one  man.  Had  God  intended  pol3''gamy  for 
the  species,  it  is  probable  he  would  have  begun  with 
it;  especially  as  by  giving  to  Adam  more  wives  than 
one  the  multiplication  of  the  human  race  would  have 
proceeded  with  a  quicker  progress.  Polygamy  not 
only  violates  the  constitution  of  nature,  and  the  appar 
rent  design  of  the  Deity,  but  produces  to  the  parties 
themselves,  and  to  the  public,  the  following  bad  ef- 
fects: contests  and  jealousies  among  the  wives  of  the 
same  husband ;  distracted  affections,  or  the  loss  of  all 
affection  in  the  husband  himself;  a  voluptuousness  in 
the  rich  which  dissolves  the  vigor  of  their  inteUectual 
as  well  as  active  faculties,  producing  that  indolence  and 
imbecility,  both  of  mind  and  body,  which  have  long 
characterized  the  nations  of  the  East ;  the  abasement 
of  one  half  of  the  human  species,  who,  in  countries 
where  polygamy  obtains,  are  degraded  into  instruments 
of  physical  pleasure  to  the  other  half ;  neglect  of  chil- 
dren ;  and  the  manifold  and  sometimes  unnatural  mis- 
chiefJB  which  arise  from  a  scarcity  of  women.  To  com- 
pensate for  these  evils,  polygamy  does  not  offer  a  single 
advantage.  In  the^  article  of  population,  which  it  has 
been  thought  to  promote,  the  community  gain  nothing 
(nothing,  I  mean,  compared  with  a  state  in  which  mar- 
riage is  nearly  universal) ;  for  the  question  is  not 
whether  one  man  will  have  more  children  by  five  or 
more  wives  than  by  one,  but  whether  these  five  wives 
would  not  bear  the  same  or  a  greater  number  of  chil- 
dren to  five  separate  husbands.  And  as  to  the  care  of 
children  when  produced,  and  the  sending  of  them  into 
the  world  in  situations  in  which  they  may  be  likely  to 
form  and  bring  up  families  of  their  own,  upon  which 
the  increase  and  succession  of  the  human  species  in  a 
great  degree  depend,  this  is  less  provided  for  and  less 
practicable  where  twenty  or  thirty  children  are  to  be 
supported  by  the  attention  and  fortunes  of  one  father 
than  if  they  were  divided  into  five  or  six  families,  to 
each  of  which  were  assigned  the  industry  and  inherit- 
ance of  two  parents."  Thus  far  Dr.  Paley.  We  shall 
close  this  article  with  the  words  of  an  excellent  writer 
on  the  same  side  of  the  subject:  "When  we  reflect," 
he  says,  *'that  the  primitive  institution  of  marriage 
limited  it  to  one  man  and  one  woman ;  that  this  inski- 


tation  was  adhered  to  by  Noah  and  his  sons,  amid  the 
degeneracy  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and  in  spite 
of  the  example  of  polygamy  which  the  accursed  race  of 
Cain  had  introduced ;  when  we  consider  how  very  few 
(comparatively  sfteaking)  examples  of  this  practice  there 
were  among  the  faithful ;  how  much  it  brought  its  own 
punishment  with  it;  and  how  dubious  and  equivocal 
those  passages  are  in  which  it  appears  to  have  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  divine  approbation ;  when  to  these  reflec- 
tions we  add  another  respecting  the  limited  views  and 
temporary  nature  of  the  more  ancient  dispensations  and 
institutions  of  religion,  how  often  the  imperfections  and 
even  vices  of  the  patriarchs  and  people  of  God  in  old 
time  are  recorded,  without  any  express  notification  of 
their  criminality— how  much  is  said  to  be  commanded 
which  our  reverence  for  the  holiness  of  God  and  his  law 
will  only  suffer  us  to  suppose  were  for  wise  ends  permit- 
ted; how  frequently  the  messengers  of  God  adapted 
themselves  to  the  genius  of  the  people  to  whom  they 
were  sent,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which 
they  lived;  above  all,  when  we  consider  the  purity, 
equity,  and  benevolence  of  the  Christian  law,  the  ex- 
plicit declarations  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostle  Paul  re- 
specting the  institution  of  marriage,  its  design  and  lim- 
itation ;  when  we  reflect,  too,  on  the  testimony  of  the 
most  ancient  fathers,  who  could  not  possibly  be  ignorant 
of  the  general  and  common  practice  of  the  apostolic 
Church ;  and,  finally,  when  to  these  considerations  we 
add  those  which  are  founded  on  justice  to  the  female 
sex,  and  all  the  regulations  of  domestic  economy  and 
national  policy,  we  must  wholly  condemn  the  revival  of 
polygamy."  See  Paley,  Moral  Philosophy ^  i,  319-325 ; 
Madan,  Thelyphihora ;  Towers,  Wills,  Penn,  R.  Hill, 
Palmer,  and  Haweis,  Answers  to  Madan;  Monthly  Rev, 
Ixiii,  338 ;  and  also  vol  Ixix ;  fieattie,  Elements  of  Moral 
Science,  ii,  127-129:  Wuttke,  Christian  Ethics,  ii,  306 
sq.;  Harless,  Ethics  (see  Index);  and  the  literature 
quoted  in  the  article  Mabriaok.     (J.  H.W.) 

Polyglot  Bibles.  Although  the  eariiest  speci- 
men of  a  polyglot  was  that  of  a  projected  work  of  the 
celebrated  printer  Aldus  Manutius,  of  which  one  page 
only  was  published,  the  first  of  this  kind  was  the  Com" 
plutensiam  Polyglot,  entitled  Biblia  Sacra  PolyyloUa, 
complectentia  Veius  Testamenium,  Hebraico,  ChaJdaico, 
GracOf  et  Latino  idiomate ;  Novum  Ttstamenium  Gra^ 
cum  et  Latinum;  et  vocabuktrium  Ilebraicum  et  ChaU- 
daicum,  cum  grammatica  Ifebraica ;  necnon  dictionario 
Graco,  De  mandato  et  sumptibus  Cardinalis  Francisd 
Ximenis  de  Cimeros  (6  vols,  fol.,  in  Complutensi  Uni- 
versitate,  1514-17).  Aa  the  title  already  indicates,  we 
are  indebted  for  this  work  to  the  celebrated  cardinal, 
statesman,  and  general,  Francis  Xiraenes  de  Cisneros 
[see  XiMENEs],  who  published  it  at  his  own  expense,  at 
the  cost  of  50,000  ducats.  It  was  commenced  in  1502, 
completed  in  1517,  and  published  in  1522.  The  editors 
were  ^lius  Antonius,  Ducas,  Pincianus,  Stunica,  Za- 
mora,  Coronellus,  and  Johannes  de  Vergara.  The  last 
three  were  originally  Jews.  The  first  four  volumes  con- 
tain the  O.  T.,  with  the  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Greek,  in 
three  columns,  the  Targum,  and  a  Latin  version  of  the 
same.  The  position  of  the  Latin  between  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Greek  was  to  indicate  that  just  as  Christ  was 
crucified  between  two  thieves,  so  the  Soman  Church, 
represented  by  St.  Jerome's  version,  is  crucified  between 
the  synagogue,  represented  by  the  Hebrew  text,  and 
the  Eastern  Church,  denoted  by  the  Greek  version. 
The  fifth  volume  contains  the  Greek  Testament,  with 
the  Latin  Vulgate.  The  last  volume  consists  of  vocab- 
ularies, indexes,  etc.  The  Greek  Testament  was  fin- 
ished in  1517;  but  the  MSS.  were  modern,  and  not  of 
much  critical  value  (see  Dr.  Bowring's  letter.  Monthly 
Repository  for  1827,  p.  572).  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  celebrated  text  of  the  Three  Witnesses  in  this  edi- 
tion was  translated  from  the  Latin,  llicre  were  only 
600  copies  printed  of  this  splendid  work,  of  which  three 
were  on  vellum.  One  of  these  Mas  sold  in  England  in 
1829  for  600  guineas. 
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The  Antwerp  Pofy^  was  pablisbed  in  1569-72,  in 
8  vols,  fol.,  at  the  expense  of  Philip  11,  king  of  Spain, 
whence  it  Lb  also  called  BtbUa  Regieu  It  contains,  in 
addition  to  the  Complutenaian  texts,  a  Chaldee  para- 
phrase, the  Syriac  version,  and  the  Latin  translation  of 
Arias  Montanus,  which  was  a  correction  of  that  of  Pag- 
ninus.  It  also  contains  lexicons  and  gnunmars  of  the 
various  languages  of  the  originals  and  versions.  See 
Arias  Montanus. 

The  ParU  Polpffloty  in  addition  to  the  contents  of  the 
former  works,  has  a  Syriac  and  Arabic  version  of  both 
the  0.  T.  and  N.  T.,  with  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch, 
now  published  for  the  first  time,  and  edited  by  J.  Mori- 
nus.  This  polyglot  also  contains  the  Samaritan  version 
of  the  same.  It  was  published  in  1645,  in  10  vols,  large 
folio.  The  editor  of  this  valuable  but  unwieldv  work 
was  Michael  le  Jay,  who  was  ruined  by  the  publication. 
See  Le  Jay. 

The  London  PoUfglot,  edited  by  Brian  Walton,  after- 
wards bishop  of  Chester,  is  much  more  comprehensive 
than  any  of  the  former.  It  was  publbhed  in  1657,  in  6 
vols.  foL  The  first  volume,  besides  prolegomena  (pub- 
lished separately  by  A.  Dathe,  Lips.  1777),  contains  the 
Pentateuch,  exhibiting  on  one  page  the  Hebrew  text, 
with  the  interlinear  Latin  version  of  Arias  Montanus, 
the  Latin  Vulgate  of  the  Clementine  edition,  the  Sep- 
tuagint  of  the  Roman  edition,  and  the  various  read- 
ings of  the  Cod.  Alex.,  the  Latin  version  of  Flamin- 
ius  Nobilius,  the  Syriac  with  a  Latin  version,  the  Tar- 
gum  of  OnkeloB  with  a  Latin  version,  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  with  the  Saxharitan  version  of  the  same, 
and  a  Latin  translation  serving  for  both,  and  the  Arabic 
with  a  Latin  version.  The  second  volume  comprises 
the  historical  books,  with  the  Targums  of  Jonathan. 
The  third  volume  contains  the  books  from  Job  to  Mala- 
chi,  and,  besides  the  versions  in  all  the  former  lan- 
guages, the  Psalms  in  Ethiopic,  and  a  Latin  translation. 
The  fourth  volume  has  all  the  Deutero-canonical  books 
in  Greek,  Latin,  Arabic,  and  Sjrriac;  the  two  Hebrew 
texts  of  Tobit,  and  two  Chaldee  and  a  Persian  Targum 
on  the  Pentateuch,  with  Latin  versions.  The  fifth  vol- 
ume has  the  N.  T.,  with  Arias  Montanus's  translation ; 
the  Syriac,  Persic,  Latin,  Vulgate,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic 
versions.  These,  with  separate  Latin  versions  of  the 
Oriental  translations,  are  all  given  on  one  page.  The 
sixth  volume  contains  various  readings  and  critical  re- 
marks. The  whole  of  this  stupendous  labor  was  com- 
pleted in  four  years.  It  was  published  by  subscription, 
under  the  patronage  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  died  be- 
fore its  completion.  This  gave  occasion  to  the  cancel- 
ling of  two  leaves  of  the  preface,  in  order  to  transfer  to 
king  Charles  II  the  compliments  addressed  to  Crom- 
well There  are  in  consequence  both  republican  and 
royal  copies,  the  former  of  which  are  the  most  scarce 
and  valuable.  For  the  variations  between  these,  see 
Butler's  HoriB  BHUica  and  Adam  Clarke's  Succession  of 
Sacred  Literature.  This  polyglot  was  accompanied  by 
Gastell's  Heptaglot  Lexicon^  m  2  vols.  foL  See  Ca»- 
tell;  Walton. 

The  Leipsic  or  Reineccuis's  Polyglol^  published  under 
the  title  BiUia  Sacra  QuadrUinguica  V,  Test,  Hebr,  etc 
(1747-^1,  8  vols.  foL).  The  N.  T.  was  published  first 
in  1718,  and  with  a  new  title-page  in  1747,  while  the 
O.  T.  was  published  in  175(V-51.  The  first  volume  con- 
tains the  historical  books,  the  second  the  remaining 
books  of  the  O.  T.,  together  with  the  apocryphal  books. 
Besides  the  Hebrew,  the  Alexandrian  version  and  Seb. 
Schmidt's  Latin  and  Luther's  German  translation  are 
given.  The  Greek  text  of  the  apocryphal  books  is  that 
of  Grabe.  The  N.  T.,  comprising  the  third  volume, 
has,  besides  the  Greek,  the  Syriac,  the  ^nilgar  Greek 
version,  and  S.  Schmidt's  Lada  and  Lather's  German 
version. 

Besides  Beineccins's  version,  we  may  mention  the 
Heidelberg  or  Bertram's  Polyglot  (3  vols.YoL,  ex  offlcina 
Sanct-Andreana,  1586;  2d  ed.  1599;  8d  ed.  1616),  the 
Hamburg  or  Wolder's  Polggloi  (Hambnrg,  1696,  foL). 


and  nutter's,  of  which  only  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua, 
Judges,  and  Ruth  were  published  (Norimbergie,  1599, 
foL),  and  the  N.  T.  But  by  far  the  best  of  all  these 
small  polyglots  is  Keinecdus's. 

Of  the  polyglots  published  in  our  century,  we  men- 
tion Mr.  Bagster's  Polyglot  (Lond.  1831,  foL),  containing 
in  one  volume  the  Hebrew  text,  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, the  Septuagint,  Vulgate,  and  Syriac  versions,  the 
Greek  text  of  Mill  in  the  N.  T.,  together  with  Luther's 
German,  Diodati's  Italian,  Ostervald's  French,  Scio's 
Spanish,  and  the  English  A.  V.  of  the  Bible.  The  pro- 
legomena of  S.  Lee  are  a  very  useful  help  to  the  student* 
The  cheapest  and  most  generally  useful  polyglot  is  one 
entitled  Polyglotten '  BUtel  zum  praktischtn  Handge^ 
brauchy  edited  by  Drs.  Stier  and  Theile.  It  contains 
the  Hebrew,  Septuagint,  Vulgate,  and  German,  in  the 
O.  T.,  and  the  Greek,  Vulgate,  and  German,  in  the  N.  T. 
The  latest  polyglot  edition  is  the  Hexaght  Bible,  com- 
prising  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa" 
ments  in  the  original  Tongues,  together  with  the  Septua^ 
gint,  the  Syriac  (of  the  New  Testament),  the  Vulgate,  the 
Authorized  English  and  German,  and  the  most  approved 
French  Versions,  edited  by  R.  De  Levante  (Lond.  1876, 
6  vols,  royal  4to). 

There  are  also  polyglots  of  several  portions  of  the 
Bible,  of  which  one  of  the  most  valuable  is  that  pub- 
lished at  Constantinople,  in  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Persian, 
and  Arabic,  in  1546.  The  Rabbinical  Bibles  (q.  v.)  are 
in  many  cases  also  to  some  extent  polyglot.  Besides 
the  article  Bible,  see  Emesti,  De  BHiUis  Polyghttis 
(Wittenb.  1688);  Darling,  Cydopadia  BiUiographica 
(Holy  Scriptures),  coL  89  sq.;  RosenmUller,  Handbuch 
der  biblischen  Literatur,  iii,  281  sq.;  Le  Long-Masch, 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  i,  331  sq.;  Eichhom,  Eifdeitung  in 
das  A,  Test,  (Index  in  voL  v,  s.  v.  Polyglotte)  ;  Simon, 
Hist,  Critique  du  Vieux  Testament  (Rotterdam,  1685),  p. 
514  sq.;  Carpzov,  Critica  Sacra  (Lipsia,  1748),  p.  887 
sq. ;  KortholL  Tract,  de  variis  Scripturas  edition,  cap. 
xxxii,  p.  874  sq.;  Tenzel,  Diatribe  Philol,  de  BiblOs 
Pi^yglottis  (Wittenb.  1686) ;  Celsius,  De  BiUiis  Poly 
glottis  dissertatio  (Upsala,  1707) ;  Wolf,  Biblioth,  Hebr, 
voL  ii,  §  10,  p.  832  sq.;  Walton,  Prokgom,  §  14;  Hot- 
tinger,  Bibliothecar,  Quadripartitum,  p.  183  sq. ;  Alter, 
Bibliograph,  Nachrichten  (Wien,  1779),  p.  30  sq. ;  Reuss, 
Bibliotheca  Novi  Testamenti,  etc  (Brunsviguie,  1872), 
§  5 ;  and  his  art  Polyglotten-Bibeln  in  Herzog,  Real-En- 
cyliop, ;  the  art.  Polyglott  in  Kitto ;  Diestel,  Gesch,  des 
AUen  Test,  (Jena,  1869),  p.  207,  254, 255;  and,  as  far  as 
the  Complutensian  Polygjot  is  concenied,  the  excellent 
monograph  of  Delitzsch,  Studien  zur  Entstehungsgesch, 
der  Polyffloiten'Bibel  des  Cardinals  Ximenes  (lieips. 
1871).     (RP.) 

Polyhlator,  Aucxander,  a  Roman  writer  whoae 
works  have  been  used  by  the  Church  fathers,  a  na- 
tive of  Cotyaeum  in  Phrygia,  according  to  some,  and  of 
Miletus  according  to  others,  was  a  {geographer  and  his-^ 
torian,  who  lived  in  the  7th  century  of  Rome,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Itomans  in  the  war  of  Sulla  against 
Mithridates.  Being  purchased  by  Cornelius  Lentulus, 
he  was  intrusted  by  him  with  the  education  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  at  last  received  his  freedom.  He  then  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Comdius,  after  that  of  his  patron. 
He  resided  chiefly  at  Rome,  and  had  a  country-house  at 
Laurentum,  in  which,  having  taken  fire  while  he  was 
there,  he  perished  in  the  flames.  He  is  often  mentioned 
and  quoted  by  Pliny  the  Elder,  Diogenes  Laertius,  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus,  and  Eusebius,  as  a  man  of  very  ex- 
tensive learning,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  styled 
Polyhistor.  He  wrote  a  work  in  forty  books,  each  book 
being  the  description  of  a  distinct  country.  Stephanus 
Byzantinus  mentions  his  account  of  Bithynia,  Caria, 
Paphlagonia,  Syria,  Libya,  Crete,  and  other  countries. 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  quotes  his  Treatise  on  the  Jews, 
of  which  Eusebius  has  inserted  ftagments  in  his  **Chn>- 
nography."  Clemens  Alexandrinus  mentions  another 
work  of  Polyhistor,  on  the  Symbol  of  Pythagoras ;  and 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  in  his  work  against  JnUan,  quotes 
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fais  authority  on  the  early  histoiy  of  the  woild.  Uofoi^ 
tunately  none  of  Folybistor's  works  have  come  down  to 
-Engliah  Cffdop.  b.  ▼. 


Polyliymiiia,  a  daughter  of  Zeus,  or  Jupiter,  and 
one  of  the  uine  Muses.  She  predded  over  lyric  poetry, 
and  was  beUeved  to  have  invented  the  lyre. 

Polynesia,  or  the  region  of  many  islands  (woXvc, 
numyf  and  v^o;,  <m  idoMd)^  is  the  name  nsually  given, 
with  more  or  less  of  limitation,  to  the  numerous  groups 
of  islands^and  some  few  single  islands^  scattered  through- 
out the  g^reat  Pacific  Ocean,  between  the  eastern  shores 
of  Asia  and  the  western  shores  of  America.  In  its  widest 
signification,  the  term  Polynesia  miffht  be  understood  as 
embracing,  besides  the  groups  hereafter  to  be  mentioned, 
the  various  islands,  large  and  small,  of  the  Indian  Ar- 
chipelago, in  one  direction,  and  the  vast  island  of  New 
Holland  (q.  v.)  or  Australia,  with  its  dependency  of 
Van  Diemen*s  Land,  in  another.  Including  these,  the 
whole  region  has  sometimes  been  called  Oceanica,  and 
sometimes  Austrslasia— generally,  however,  in  modem 
times,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  islands  in  the  Indian  Ar- 
chipelago, to  which  certain  writers  have  given  the  name 
of  Malaysia.  In  proportion,  also,  as  the  area  of  mari- 
time discovery  has  become  enlarged,  it  has  been  thought 
convenient  by  some  geographers  to  narrow  still  further 
the  limits  of  Polynesia,  to  the  exclusion  of  Australia  and 
Van  Diemen's  Land ;  while  othen,  again,  exclude  Papua 
(q.  V.)  or  Mew  Guinea,  New  Ireland  (q.  v.),  Solomon's 
Ides  (q.  v.),  the  Louisiade  group,  the  New  Hebrides 
(q.  x,\  New  Caledonia  (q.  v.),  and  certain  other  groups 
and  single  islands,  tog^her  with  New  Zealand  (q.  v.). 
from  the  area  of  Polynesia,  and  give  to  these,  in  union 
with  Australia,  the  collective  designation  of  Australasia. 
To  all  these,  with  the  exception  of  New  Zealand,  French 
writers  have  given  the  name  of  3fctoiena,  or  the  Black 
Idandt;  while  a  similar  name,  Ktltenonena^  has  l^n 
given  to  them  by  Prichard  and  Latham — purely,  how- 
ever, on  ethuolc^cal  grounds,  as  we  shall  presently  no- 
tice. Thus  we  have  the  three  geographical  divisions 
of  Malaysia,  Australasia,  and  Polynesia,  the  last  men- 
tioned of  which  embraces  all  the  groups  and  single  isl- 
ands not  included  under  the  other  two.  Accepting  this 
arrangement,  still  the  limits  between  Australasia  and 
Polynesia  have  not  been  vety  accuntely  defined ;  in- 
deed, scarcely  any  two  geographers  appear  to  be  quite 
agreed  upon  the  subject;  neiUier  shall  we  pretend  to 
decide  in  the  matter.  The  following  list,  however, 
comprises  all  the  principal  groups  and  single  islands 
not  previously  named  as  coming  under  the  division  of 
Australasia— viz.:  1.  North  of  the  equator— the  Ladrone 
or  Bfarian  Islands,  the  Pelew  Islands,  the  Caroline  Isl- 
ands, the  Sadack  and  Ralick  chains,  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands, Gilbert's  or  Kingsmill's  Archipelago,  and  the  Ga- 
lapagos. 2.  South  of  the  equator— the  EUice  group, 
the  Phoenix  and  Union  groups,  the  Fiji  Islands,  the 
Friendly  Islands,  the  Navigator's  Islands,  Cook's  or 
Harvey  Islands,  the  Society  Islands,  the  Dangerous  Ar- 
chipelago, the  Marquesas  Islands,  Pitcaim  Island,  and 
Easter  Island.  (In  the  former  part  of  this  article  we 
largely  depend  upon  Chambers's  CychpadiOf  and  in  the 
latter  part  upon  Gardner's  Faitht  of  all  Nations,') 

Geoffrapkical  Deser^fHom — These  islands,  which  ex- 
tend from  about  209  north  of  the  equator  to  about  d(P 
south  of  it,  are  some  of  them  volcanic  in  their  origin, 
and  some  of  them  coralline.  The  volcanic  islands  gen- 
erally rise  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  level  of 
the  ocean,  and  are  therefore  called  the  high  islands,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  eorslline  or  low  islands.  They 
consist  of  basalt  and  other  igneous  formations.  Of  these, 
the  principal  are  the  Friendly  Islands,  one  of  which, 
Otaheite  or  Tahiti,  has  a  mountain  rising  to  the  height 
of  10,000  feet;  the  Marquesas  Islands  (q.v.),  also  very 
high;  the  Samoan  (q.v.)  or  Navigator's  Islands;  and 
the  Sandwich  Islands  (q.  v;),  of  which  Owyhee  or  Ha- 
waii poaiesses  several  both  active  and  extinct  craten, 
18,000, 14,000,  and  even  10,000  feet  high.    The  Galar 
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pagos  group,  nearest  of  aU  to  South  America,  are  like- 
wise of  igneous  origin,  and  have  several  still  active 
craten.  The  remaining  islands  are  for  the  most  part 
of  coralline  formation.  Of  the  islands  generally,  we 
need  only  further  observe  that,  although  situated  within 
the  tropics,  the  beat  of  the  atmosphere  is  delightfully 
tempered  by  a  succession  of  land  and  sea  breeses.  The 
soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and,  besides  the  vegetable 
productions  found  growing  when  the  islands  were  first 
discovered  by  Europeans,  it  has  given  a  welcome  home 
to  the  orange,  lemon,  sugar-cane,  guava,  cotton,  potato, 
melon,  and  other  fruits  and  plants  introduced  by  foreign 
visitants.  The  only  native  quadrupeds  on  any  of  the 
islands  when  first  visited  were  pigs,  dogs,  and  rats;  but 
the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  and  even  the  horse,  have 
since  been  successfully  introduced  into  many  of  the 
groups.  The  fcatherMi  tribes  are  numerous,  likewise 
the  insects,  and  the  coasts  everywhere  abound  with  a 
vast  variety  of  fish  and  Crustacea,  highly  important  as 
a  matter  of  food  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  islands  in 
which  quadrupeds,  whether  native  or  introduced,  are 
found  in  only  a  small  number.  For  a  more  particular 
description  of  the  several  groups  we  refer  to  the  dis- 
tinct articles  of  Fiji  ;  Frdexult  Islands  ;  Sandwich 
Islands,  etc;  and  shall  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the 
Polynesians  generally. 

inhabUaiU*,^li!his  nee  of  people,  supposed  at  one 
time  by  certain  writen  to  be  of  American  origin,  is 
now  almost  universally  admitted  to  have  a  close  af- 
finity with  the  Malays  (q.  v.)  of  the  peninsula  and  In- 
dian Archipelago,  and  hence  is  classified  with  them  by 
Dr.  Latham  under  his  subdivision  of  Oceanic  Mongolida, 
In  physical  structure  and  appearance,  the  Polynesians 
in  general  more  nearly  resemble  the  Malays  than  they 
do  any  other  race,  although  differing  from  them  in  some 
respects,  as,  indeed,  the  natives  of  several  of  the  groups 
also  do  fiom  each  other.  In  stature,  they  are  generally 
taller  than  the  Malays,  and  have  a  greater  tendency  to 
corpulence.  In  color,  also,  they  more  nearly  approach 
that  of  the  Europeans.  The  hair  is  often  waved  or 
curling,  instead  of  long  and  straight,  and  the  nose  is 
frequently  aquiline.  These  differences,  however,  which 
may  all  have  been  produced  by  lapse  of  time  and  differ- 
ent conditions  of  existence,  offer  no  barrier  to  the  strong 
presumption  that  at  some  long  antecedent  period  these 
islands  were  colonized  by  Malay  adventurers.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  more  western  groups  of  Polynesia 
and  the  eastern  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  is  not 
so  great  but  that  it  could  have  been  easily  overcome  by 
a  hanly  nee  of  sailors,  even  although  their  vessels  may 
not  have  been  so  well  constructed  as  in  modem  times; 
and  the  same  reasoning  holds  good  with  respect  to  the 
other  groups  extending  still  farther  east,  or  still  more 
to  the  nonh  or  south.  Each  island  or  group,  as  it  was 
attained,  would  only  form  a  convenient  point  of  depart- 
ure in  process  of  time  for  some  other  island  or  group 
more  remotely  situated.  It  is  true  that  the  affinities 
of  language  are  not  great  between  the  Malays  and  the 
Polynesians;  still  some  afllnity  has  been  recognised 
by  philologists;  while  in  their  mannen  and  customs  a 
strong  resemblance  has  been  shown  to  exist,  as  in  the 
institution  of  caste,  the  practice  of  circumcision,  the 
chewing  of  the  beUl*nut,  and  other  things.  Many  other 
facts  might  be  mentioned  in  favor  of  the  theory  of  a 
Malay  settlement,  not  only  of  Polynesia,  but  of  the  isl- 
ands called  Melanesia  or  Kelsenonesia  as  well ;  the  last 
mentioned  being  inhabited  by  a  nee  almost  identical 
with  the  Negritos  [see  Negrillos]  or  Pelagian  Ne- 
groes of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

Dr.  Latham,  in  treating  of  the  Poljmesians,  divides 
them  into  two  branches — viz.:  1.  The  Micronesian 
branch,  and  2.  The  Proper  Polynesian  branch.  His 
theor}'  as  to  the  probable  line  of  migration  is  as  fol- 
lows :  **  The  reason  for  taking  the  Micronesian  branch 
before  the  Proper  Polynesian  involves  the  following 
question :  What  was  the  line  of  population  by  which 
the  innumerable  islands  of  the  Pacific,  from  the  Pelews 
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to  Easter  IsUnd,  and  from  tfae  Sandwich  Islands  to  "Sew 
Zealand,  becanne  inhabited  by  tribes  different  from,  but 
still  allied  to,  the  Protonesian  Malays?  That  line, 
whichever  it  be,  where  the  continuity  of  successive  isl- 
ands iB  the  greatest,  and  whereon  the  fewest  consider- 
able interspaces  of  ocean  are  to  be  found.  This  is  the 
general  answer  a  priorij  subject  to  modifications  from 
the  counterbalancing  phenomena  of  winds  or  currents 
unfavorable  to  the  supposed  migration.  Now  this  an- 
swer, when  applied  to  the  geographical  details  regard- 
ing the  distribution  of  land  and  sea  in  the  great  oceanic 
area,  indicates  the  following  line:  New  Guinea,  New 
Ireland,  the  New  Hebrides,  the  Fijis,  and  the  Tonga 
group,  etc  From  hence  the  Navigator's  Islands,  the 
bles  of  the  Dangerous  Archipelago,  the  Kingsmill  and 
other  groups,  carry  the  frequently  diveiging  streams 
of  population  over  the  Caroline  Islands,  the  Ladrones, 
the  Pelews,  Easter  Island,  etc  This  view,  however, 
so  natural  an  inference  from  a  mere  land  and  sea  survey, 
is  complicated  by  the  ethnological  position  of  the  New 
Guinea,  New  Ireland,  and  Hew  Hebrides  population. 
These  are  not  Protonesian,  and  they  are  not  Polynesian. 
Lastly,  they  are  not  intermediate  to  the  two.  They 
hnak  rather  than  propagate  the  continuity  of  the  hu- 
man stream — a  continuity  which  exists  geographically, 
but  fails  ethnographically.  The  recognition  of  this 
conflict  between  the  two  probabilities  has  determined 
me  to  consider  the  Micronesian  Archipelago  as  that  part 
of  Polynesia  which  is  most  likely  to  have  been  first 
peopled,  and  hence  a  reason  for  teking  it  first  in  order. 
The  islands  comprised  in  the  Micronesian  branch  are 
the  Pelew  Islands,  the  Caroline  Islands,  the  Marian  Isl- 
ands, and  the  Tarawan  or  Kingsmill  group.  In  phys- 
ical appearance,  the  inhabitents  of  these  groups  more 
nearly  resemble  the  Malays  than  is  the  case  with  the 
Polynesians  Proper.  In  person,  they  are  not  so  tall  as 
the  latter.  Their  language  has  numerous  dialects,  most 
of  which  would  perhaps  be  unintelligible  to  the  groups 
farther  south  and  east.  In  religion,  they  are  pagans; 
but  their  mythology  and  traditions  differ  from  those  of 
the  Polynesians  Proper.  Neither  is  the  custom  of  the 
taboo  and  the  use  of  kawa  so  prevalent  as  they  are 
found  to  be  among  the  latter. 

The  Proper  Polynesians,  so  called,  are  found  in  the 
Fiji  Islands,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing— viz.,  the  Navigator's  or  Samoan  Islands,  the 
Society  Islands,  and  Friendly  Islands;  also  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  the  Marquesas,  the  Dangerous  Archipel- 
ago, etc  In  physical  appearance,  they  are  the  hand- 
somest and  tellest  of  aU  the  natives  of  the  Pacific  islands, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  New  Zealandeis  or 
Maoris.  The  aquiline  nose  is  commonly  seen  among 
them,  and  there  are  many  varieties  both  of  hair  and 
complexion.  Their  face  is  generally  oval,  with  largish 
ears  and  wide  nostrils.  In  the  islands  nearest  to  the 
equator  the  skin  is  said  to  be  the  fairest,  and  it  is  darker 
in  the  coral  islands  than  in  the  volcanic.  Their  lan- 
guage is  said  to  bear  some  affinity  to  the  Tagala,  and  is 
split  up  into  numerous  dialects,  all,  however,  to  a  great 
extent  mutually  intelligible  among  the  several  groups. 

Religion, — Previous  to  the  introduction  of  Christian- 
ity in  Polynesia,  in  the  end  of  the  last  and  beginning  of 
the  present  centary,  the  Polynesians  were  involved  in 
gross  heathen  darkness  and  superstition.  Their  ob- 
jects of  worship  were  of  three  kinds  —  their  deified 
ancestors,  their  idols,  and  their  Etu,  Their  ancestors 
were  converted  into  divinities  on  account  of  the  benefits 
which  they  had  conferred  upon  mankind.  Thus  one  of 
their  progenitors  was  believed  to  have  created  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars.  '*  Another  tradition,*'  says  Mr.  Will- 
iams, in  his  NarraHvfi  ofMiuionary  Enterprises  in  the 
South  Sea  Itlandt,  '^steted  that  the  heavens  were  orig- 
inally so  close  to  the  earth  that  men  could  not  walk, 
but  were  compelled  to  crawL  This  was  a  serious  evil ; 
but  at  length  an  individual  conceived  the  sublime  idea 
of  elevating  the  heavens  to  a  more  convenient  height. 
For  this  purpose  be  put  forth  his  utmost  energy ;  and, 


by  the  first  effort,  raised  them  to  the  top  of  a  tendet 
{dant,  called  teve,  about  four  feet  high.  There  he  de- 
posited them  until  he  was  refreshed ;  when,  by  a  second 
effort,  he  lifted  them  to  the  height  of  a  tree  called  kcnup- 
rikif  which  is  as  large  as  the  sycamore.  By  the  third 
attempt  he  carried  them  to  the  summits  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  and,  after  a  long  interval  of  repose,  and  by  a  most 
prodigious  effort,  he  elevated  them  to  their  present  sit- 
uation. This  vast  undertaking,  however,  was  greatly 
faciliteted  by  myriads  of  dragon-flies,  which  with  their 
wings  severed  the  cords  that  conflned  the  heavens  to 
the  earth.  Now  this  individual  was  deified ;  and  up  to 
the  moment  that  Christianity  was  embraced,  the  de- 
luded inhabitants  worshipped  him  as  *  the  elevator  of 
the  heavens."*  The  Polynesians  bad  various  other 
gods  who  were  deified  men.  The  chief  of  these  deities, 
to  whom  mothers  dedicated  their  children,  were  iftro, 
the  god  of  thieves,  and  OrOf  the  god  of  war.  The  idols 
worshipped  were  different  in  almost  every  island  and 
district.  Besides  the  numerous  objects  of  adoration, 
the  islanders  generally,  and  the  Samoans  in  particular, 
had  a  vague  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  to  whom  they 
gave  the  name  of  Tangaroa.  The  mode  in  which  these 
gods  were  adored  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Williams: 
'*The  worship  presented  to  these  deities  consisted  in 
prayers,  incanUtions,  and  offerings  of  pigs,  fish,  vegeta^ 
ble  food,  native  doth,  canoes,  and  other  valuable  prop- 
erty. To  these  must  be  added  human  sacrifices,  which, 
at  some  of  the  islands,  were  fearfully  common.  An  idea 
may  be  formed  of  their  addresses  to  the  gods  from  the 
sentence  with  which  they  invariably  concluded.  Hav- 
ing presented  the  gift,  the  priest  would  say,  <  Now,  if 
you  are  a  god  of  mercy,  come  this  way,  and  be  propi- 
tious to  this  offering;  but  if  you  are  a  god  of  anger,  go 
outside  the  world,  you  shall  neither  have  temples,  offer- 
ings, nor  worshippen  here.'  The  infliction  of  injuries 
upon  themselves  was  another  mode  in  which  they  wor- 
shipped their  gods.  It  was  a  frequent  practice  with  the 
Sandwich  Islanders,  in  performing  some  of  their  rites,  to 
knock  out  their  front  teeth,  and  the  Friendly  Islanders 
to  cut  off  one  or  two  of  the  bones  of  their  little  fingers. 
This,  indeed,  was  so  common  that  scarce  an  adult  could 
be  found  who  had  not  in  this  way  mutilated  his  hands. 
On  one  occasion,  the  daughter  of  a  chief,  a  fine  young 
woman  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  standing  by 
my  side,  and  as  I  saw  by  the  stete  of  the  wound  that 
she  had  recently  performed  the  ceremony,  I  took  her 
hand,  and  asked  her  why  she  had  cut  off  her  finger. 
Her  affecting  reply  was  that  her  mother  was  ill,  and 
that,  fearful  lest  her  mother  should  die,  she  had  done 
this  to  induce  the  gods  to  save  her.  '  WeU,'  said  I, 
*  how  did  you  do  it  ?'  *  Oh,'  she  replied,  <  I  took  a  sharp 
shell,  and  worked  it  about  till  the  joint  was  separated,  and 
then  I  allowed  the  blood  to  stream  from  it.  This  was 
my  offering  to  persuade  the  gods  to  restore  my  mother.' 
When,  at  a  future  period,  another  offering  is  required, 
they  sever  the  second  joint  of  the  same  finger ;  and  when 
a  third  or  fourth  is  demanded,  they  ampuUte  the  same 
bones  of  the  other  little  finger;  and  when  they  have  no 
more  joints  which  they  can  conveniently  spare,  they  rub 
the  stumps  of  their  mutilated  fingers  with  rough  stones, 
until  the  blood  again  streams  from  the  wound.  Thus  *are 
their  sorrows  multiplied  who  hasten  after  other  gods.' " 
The  roost  affecting  of  the  religious  observances  of  the 
Polvnesians  was  the  sacrifice  of  human  victims.  This 
horrid  custom  did  not  prevail  at  the  Navigator  Islands; 
but  it  was  carried  to  a  fearful  extent  at  the  Harvey 
group,  and  still  more  at  the  Tahitian  and  Society 
Islands.  At  one  ceremony,  called  the  Feast  of  Kestora- 
tion,  no  fewer  than  seven  human  beings  were  offered  in 
sacrifice.  On  the  eve  of  war,  also,  it  was  customary  to 
offer  human  victims.  It  may  be  interesting  to  notice 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  last  sacrifice  of  this  kind 
was  offered  at  TahitL  '^Pomare  was  about  to  fight  a 
battle,  which  would  confirm  him  in,  or  deprive  him  of, 
his  dominions.  To  propitiate  the  gods,  therefore,  by  the 
most  volnable  offerings  he  could  command,  was  with 
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him  an  object  of  the  highest  concern.  For  this  pnr- 
poee  rolls  of  native  dothi  pigs,  fish,  and  immense  quan- 
tities of  other  food  were  presented  at  the  maraes ;  but 
still  a  tabu,  or  sacrifice,  was  demanded.  Pomare,  there- 
fore, sent  two  of  his  messengers  to  the  house  of  the  vic- 
tim whom  he  had  marked  for  the  occasion.  On  reach- 
ing the  place,  they  inquired  of  the  wife  where  her 
husband  was.  She  replied  that  he  was  in  such  a  place, 
planting  bananas.  *Well,'  they  continued,  *we  are 
thirsty ;  give  us  some  cocoa-nut  water.'  She  told  them 
that  she  had  no  nuts  in  the  house,  but  that  they  were 
at  liberty  to  climb  the  trees,  and  take  as  many  as  they 
desired.  They  then  requested  her  to  lend  them  the  o, 
which  is  a  piece  of  iron-wood,  about  four  feet  long  and 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  with  which  the  natives 
open  the  ooooa-nut.  She  cheerfully  complied  with  their 
wishes,  little  imagining  that  she  was  giving  them  the 
instrument  which,  in  a  few  moments,  was  to  infiict  a  fa- 
tal blow  upon  the  head  of  her  husband.  Upon  receiv- 
ing the  o,  the  men  left  the  house,  and  went  in  search  of 
their  victim;  and  the  woman,  having  become  rather 
suspicious,  followed  them  shortly  after,  and  reached  the 
place  just  in  time  to  see  the  blow  inflicted  and  her  hus- 
band fall.  She  rushed  forward  to  give  vent  to  her 
agonized  feelings  and  take  a  last  embrace ;  but  she  was 
immediately  seized  and  bound  hand  and  foot,  while  the 
body  of  her  murdered  husband  was  placed  in  a  long 
basket  made  of  cocoa-nut  leaves  and  borne  from  her 
sight.  It  appears  that  they  were  always  exceedingly 
careful  to  prevent  the  wife  or  daughter,  or  any  female 
relative,  from  touching  the  corpse,  for  so  polluted  were 
females  considered  that  a  victim  would  have  been  des- 
ecrated by  a  woman's  touch  or  breath  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  have  rendered  it  unfit  for  an  offering  to  the  gods. 
While  the  men  were  carrying  their  victim  to  the  marae, 
he  recovered  from  the  stunning  effect  of  the  blow,  and, 
bound  as  he  was  in  the  cocoa-nut  leaf  basket,  he  said  to 
his  murderers, '  Friends,  I  know  what  you  intend  to  do 
with  me :  you  are  about  to  kill  me,  and  offer  me  as  a 
tabu  to  your  savage  gods;  and  I  also  know  that  it  is 
useless  for  me  to  beg  for  mercy,  for  you  will  not  spare 
my  life.  You  may  kill  my  body,  but  you  cannot  hurt  my 
soul;  for  I  have  begpn  to  pray  to  Jesus,  the  knowledge 
of  whom  the  missionaries  haVe  brought  to  our  island : 
you  may  kill  my  body,  but  yon  cannot  hurt  my  soul.' 
Instead  of  being  moved  to  compassion  by  his  affecting 
address,  they  laid  him  down  upon  the  ground,  placed  a 
stone  under  his  head,  and  with  another  beat  it  to  pieces. 
In  this  state  they  carried  him  to  their '  savage  gods.' " 
This  was  the  last  sacrifice  offered  to  the  gods  of  Tahiti ; 
for  soon  after  Christianity  was  embraced,  and  the  altars 
of  their  gods  ceased  to  be  stained  with  human  blood. 

The  Polynesians,  in  their  heathen  state,  had  very  pe- 
culiar opinions  on  the  subject  of  a  future  world.  The 
Tahitians  believed  that  there  were  two  places  for  de- 
parted spirits.  Among  the  Rarotongans  paradise  was 
a  very  long  house  encircled  with  beautiful  shrubs  and 
flowers,  which  never  lost  their  bloom  or  fragrance.  The 
inmates,  enjoying  perpetual  youth  and  beauty,  spent 
their  days  in  dancing,  festivity,  and  merriment  The 
hell  of  the  Rarotongans  consisted  in  being  compelled  to 
crawl  around  this  bouse,  witnessing  the  enjoyment  of 
its  inmates  without  the  possibilit}*  of  sharing  it.  The 
terms  on  which  any  one  could  find  an  entrance  into 
paradise,  as  Mr.  Williams  informs  us,  were  these :  "  In 
order  to  secure  the  admission  of  a  departed  spirit  to  fut- 
ure joys,  the  corpse  was  dressed  in  the  best  attire  the 
relatives  could  provide,  the  head  was  wreathed  with 
flowers,  and  other  decorations  were  added.  A  pig  was 
then  baked  whole,  and  placed  upon  the  body  of  the  de- 
ceased, surrounded  by  a  pile  of  vegetable  food.  After 
this,  supposing  the  departed  person  to  have  been  a  son, 
the  father  would  thus  address  the  corpse :  *  My  son, 
when  you  were  alive  I  treated  you  with  kindness,  and 
when  you  were  taken  ill  I  did  my  best  to  restore  you  to 
health ;  and  now  you  are  dead,  there's  your  nomae  o,  or 
{iTDperty  of  admission.    Go,  my  son,  and  with  that  gain 


an  entrance  into  the  palace  of  Tiki'  (the  name  of  the 
god  of  this  paradise),  *  and  do  not  come  to  this  world 
again  to  disturb  and  alarm  us.'  The  whole  would  then 
be  buried ;  and  if  they  received  no  intimation  to  the 
contrary  within  a  few  days  of  the  interment,  the  rela- 
tives believed  that  the  pig  and  the  other  food  had  ob- 
tained for  him  the  desired  admittance.  If,  however,  a 
cricket  was  heard  on  the  premises  it  was  considered  an 
ill  omen,  and  they  would  immediately  utter  the  most 
dismal  bowlings,  and  such  expressions  as  the  following : 
*  Oh,  our  brother !  his  spirit  has  not  entered  the  par- 
adise; he  is  suffering  from  hunger— he  is  shivering 
with  cold !'  Forthwith  the  grave  would  be  opened  and 
the  offering  repeated.    This  was  generally  sucoessful." 

The  Maori  of  New  Zealand  form  a  branch  of  the 
Polynesian  family,  and  as  they  seem  to  have  been  pre- 
served uncontaminated  by  intercourse  with  other  na- 
tions, we  may  discover  in  their  superstitions  some  of  the 
primitive  notions  of  the  great  mass  of  the  islanders  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  They  regarded  the  origin  of  all 
things  as  Night  and  Nothingness,  and  even  the  older 
gods  themselves  were  supposed  to  have  sprung  from 
Night.  Another  series  of  divinities  are  gods  of  light, 
and  occupy  the  highest  and  most  glorious  of  the  ten 
heavens.  The  Etu  of  the  other  districts  of  Polynesia 
was  called  Atua  in  the  language  of  New  Zealand,  and 
instead  of  being  worshipped  like  the  Etu,  was  simply 
regarded  as  a  powerful  adversary,  skilled  in  supernat- 
ural arts,  and  rendered  proof  against  all  ordinary  wor- 
ship, lience  arose  the  charms  and  incantations  which 
form  the  chief  element  in  Maori  worship.  The  souls  of 
their  departed  ancestors  were  ranked  among  theAtuas, 
An  institution,  which  is  common  to  the  Maori  and  to 
all  the  Polynesian  tribes,  is  the  TaboOj  which  is  applied 
both  to  sacred  things  and  persons.  Among  the  Maori, 
the  head-chief  being  sacred  almost  to  divinity,  his 
house,  his  garments,  and  all  that  belonged  to  him  was 
TaboOf  his  spiritual  essence  having  been  supposed  to  be 
communicated  to  everything  that  he  touched.  The  re- 
ligion of  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  before  they  embraced 
Christianity,  was  almost  entirely  a  Taboo  system — that 
is,  a  system  of  religious  prohibitions,  which  had  extend- 
ed itself  very  widely,  and  been  used  by  their  priests  and 
kings  to  enlarge  their  own  power  and  influence.  Tem- 
ples or  maraes  existed  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  but  nei- 
ther temples  nor  alurs  existed  in  New  Zealand,  nor  in 
the  Samoas  nor  Navigators  Islands.  The  form  of  super- 
stition most  prevalent  at  the  Samoas  was  the  worship 
of  the  jfcVu,  which  consisted  of  some  bird,  fish,  or  reptile, 
in  which  they  supposed  that  a  spirit  resided.  Relig- 
ious ceremonies  were  connected  with  almost  every  event 
of  their  lives.  They  presented  their  first-fruits  to  their 
gods,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  observed  a  festival  as 
an  expression  of  thanksgiving  to  the  gods  for  the  mer- 
cies of  the  past  year. 

Paganism  is  becoming  rapidly  extirpated  through 
the  efforts  of  the  missionaries,  principally  English  and 
American,  as  in  the  Samoan,  Sandwich,  and  Society 
groups,  where  but  few  absolute  pagans  now  remain. 
Under  date  of  December,  1876,  a  correspondent  of  the 
Afanckesier  Guardian  writes :  **  Heathenism  is  malnlv 
confined  to  the  islands  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Pacific.  The  missionary  societies,  whose  efforts  have 
been  so  greatly  blessed  in  other  parts  of  Polynesia, 
are  combining  their  labors  upon  this  western  section. 
The  London  Missionary  Society  has  undertaken  the 
work  on  New  Guinea  and  the  islands  at  its  eastern 
end.  The  Melanesian  Mission  will  extend  its  labors 
to  the  Banks  and  Solomon  Islands.  The  Presby- 
terians will  enlarge  their  work  on  the  New  Hebrides. 
The  Wesleyans  have  included  New  Britain  and  New 
Ireland  in  their  field.  The  American  Board,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Hawaiian  churches,  is  enlarging  its  opera- 
tions in  Micronesia.  The  history  of  the  Polynesian 
missions  warrants  us  in  expecting  large  results  from 
this  concentration  of  Christian  influence  upon  numerous 
island  groups,  some  of  which  have  as  vet  been  only  par« 
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tiaUy  exploTed.**  The  nipentition  of  the  taboo,  the  use 
of  kawa  as  an  intoxicating  drink,  cannibalism,  infanti- 
cide, tattooing,  and  circomcision  are  now  fast  disap- 
pearing under  the  influence  of  Christianity.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  contact  of  these  islanders  with 
civilization  has  not  been  always  productive  of  unmixed 
good ;  the  introduction  among  them  of  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  and  of  the  vices  and  diseases  of  Europeans,  hav- 
ing thinned  the  population  to  a  lamentable  extent. 
Further  particulars  with  respect  to  the  natives  of  Poly- 
nesia will  be  found  in  some  of  our  articles  on  the  groups 
regarded  as  being  ihe  most  important.  See  Littell's 
Livinff  Ape,  1854  (Nu.  518),  art  iii ;  The  Lend,  Rev.  1854, 
pt.  ii,  p.  43  sq. ;  Edwb,  Rev,  July,  1876,  art.  ix ;  Mia$, 
World,  No.  630,  p.  167  sq.;  No. 458;  bond.  Acad,  July 
15,  1876,  p.  52  sq. ;  Gardner,  Did.  ofRekig.  Faiths,  s.  v. ; 
Lubbock,  Oriff.  of  CiviiizcUion  (see  Index). 

PolypIlSmiiB,  in  the  Homeric  mythology,  the 
son  of  Poseidon  and  the  nymph  Thoosa,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  fabulous  Cyclopes  who  inhabited  the  isl- 
and of  Sicilv.  He  was  of  immense  size,  and  had  onlv 
one  eye.  When  Ulysses  landed  on  that  island,  he  en- 
tered the  cave  of  Polyphemus  with  twelve  companions, 
of  which  number  this  tremendous  cannibal  ate  six.  The 
others  stood  expecting  the  same  fate,  but  their  cunning 
leader  made  Polyphemus  drunk,  then  burned  out  his 
single  eye  with  a  blazing  torch,  and  so  escaped,  leaving 
the  blinded  monster  to  grope  about  in  the  darkness. 

Polyataurion  (mawf  crossed),  a  name  given  to 
the  cloak  of  the  Greek  patriarchs,  on  account  of  the 
many  crosses  which  ornament  it, 

PolythelazKi,  a  general  name  for  those  systems  of 
religion  which  involve  a  belief  in  more  deities  than  one. 

L  Name.  —  Neither  this  word  nor  the  similar  ones, 
atheism,  monotheism,  theism,  are  to  be  found  in  the  or- 
dinary Greek  or  Latin  dictionaries.  Philo  the  Jew 
employs  such  words  as  the  neuter  adjective  iroXv- 
^tov  with  the  article  to  express  the  idea;  also  the 
forms  vokv&t&niQ,  and  in  Philo  a^ionnQ,  occur  with 
the  sense  now  attached  to  endings  in  /loc.  Polytheum 
denotes  the  belief  that  there  is  a  plurality  of  gods,  and 
fof  the  sake  of  convenience  may  include  dualism,  which, 
however,  can  be  used  also  to  signify  the  doctrine  of  two 
principles  that  are  not  necessarily  both  dioine.  If  it  be 
asked  what  is  intended  by  gods,  we  answer :  (1.)  That 
in  the  word  polytheism  the  notion  of  gods  does  not  in- 
clude absolute  attributes  or  creative  efficiency,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  human  mind  cannot  readily  admit 
the  idea  of  more  than  one  such  being.  While,  then, 
monotheism  generally  means  the  doctrine  of  one  abso- 
lute infinite  being,  polytheism  is  not  its  exact  opposite, 
except  in  putting  many  for  one,  since  the  attributes  of 
the  many  are  conceived  of  as  inferior  to  those  of  the 
one.  This  is  an  accommodation  to  the  state  of  facts; 
but  in  philosophical  writing  monotheism  may  itself  be 
divided  into  absolute  and  relative,  as  Schelling  has 
done,  w^ith  whom  the  latter  denotes  the  worship  of  one 
being,  thought  of  not  as  infinite,  but  as  limited  in  his 
nature.  Atheism,  again,  denies  the  real  existence  of 
any  kind  of  gods;  it  is  alike  opposed  to  polytheism  and 
to  monotheism.  The  idea  of  God,  the  infinite  one,  is 
not  transferable  to  gods  many,  and  hence  there  is  a 
necessary  vagueness  in  the  heathen  conception  of  their 
deities,  as  it  respects  power,  knowledge,  duration,  es- 
pecially a  parte  ante,  and  other  properties.  The  ques- 
tion, then,  arises  as  to  gradations  of  gods,  and  as  to  the 
difference  between  them  and  demigods,  heroes,  etc 
The  Greek  worshipped  these  latter ;  and  they  had  in 
their  mythologies  apotheoses  such  as  that  of  Hercules, 
the  son  of  Zeus  by  a  mortal  mother.  Hence  worship 
is  not  a  criterion  of  godship.  But  although  the  line 
cannot  be  drawn  accurately  between  gods  and  supei^ 
human  beings,  who  stood  below  gods  but  above  men, 
and  had  some  local  agency  in  human  affairs,  it  may  be 
said  that  great  but  not  infinite  power  and  knowledge, 
ability  to  answer  prayer,  special  functions  and  agencies 


in  providence,  with  immortality,  entered  generally  info 
the  conception  or  definition  of  a  god  or  divine  being. 
Polytheism  is  used  synonymoudy  with  heathenism  and 
paganism,  only  that  the  two  latter  are  wider  terms,  de- 
noting not  a  mere  religious  system,  but  including  also 
the  state  of  things  connecteid  with  such  a  sjrstem. 
Paganism  comes  from  the  Latin  word  pagus,  a  country 
district,  a  canton,  the  adjective  from  which,  pagcams, 
denoted  pertaining  to  such  a  pagus,  then  not  a  soldier, 
then  boorish  or  unlearned,  and  finally,  among  the  Chris- 
tian writers,  one  not  a  Christian  or  Jew,  from  the  fact, 
apparently,  that  Christianity  came  last  into  the  rural 
districts.  In  Augustine*s  rime  this  sense,  though  al- 
ready it  may  not  have  been  uncommon,  was  new  enough 
for  him  to  say,  **The  worshippers  of  gods  false  and  many 
we  call  pagans."  Heathenism,  from  heathen,  is  generally 
taken,  as  t>eing  a  derivation  from  heath,  to  have  meant 
a  dweller  in  lonely  qr  remote  uncultivated  parts  of  a 
district,  and  may  have  been  a  translation  of  pagan  into 
the  northern  languages  of  the  Germanic  stock.  From 
genies,  finally,  as  a  Latin  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew 
word  Q*^^2i,  denoting  in  the  Old  Testament  the  other 
nations  who  were  polytheists,  as  opposed  to  the  Jews, 
and  from  i^vri,  with  the  same  sense  as  used  in  the 
Septnagint,  are  derived  gentilism  and  the  ethnic  relig- 
ions. An  interesting  inquiry  is  whether  the  lower 
races  of  the  heathen  world  can  properly  be  called  poly- 
theists, or  whether  their  spirit-worship  is  not  so  unlike 
the  worship  of  gods  among  the  higher  pagan  races  as 
to  require  the  putting  of  them  into  another  class.  A 
full  answer  to  this  question  can  only  be  given  at  a  later 
stage  of  our  way,  and  it  is  embarrassed  by  traces  of  the 
worship  of  one  or  more  gods,  strictly  so  called,  which 
appear  in  the  religions  of  this  part  of  mankind.  We 
shall  ado[)t  the  pkui  of  considering  them  by  themselves, 
only  remarking  here  that  if  their  worship  is  more  vague 
than  that  of  the  more  highly  endowed  or  more  culti- 
vated races,  it  is  equally  divided  between  a  great  num- 
ber of  objects.  Polytheism  is  generally  found  in  com- 
pany with  idolatry ;  but  it  can  be  shown  that  within 
the  Aryan  or  Indo-European  races  all  the  branches 
were  not  primevally  idolators.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  for  a  long  period,  in  some  parts  of  the  worid, 
the  worship  of  divinities  by  means  of  visible  forms  was 
unknown ;  while  in  the  dualistic  religion  of  Iran,  or  the 
Persian  religion,  idol- worship  was  opposed  with  almost 
fanatical  hostility.  Another  of  the  nations  belonging 
to  the  same  race,  the  Romans,  had  only  symbols  at  first; 
their  temples  were  without  images  for  more  than  170 
years  (Yano,  in  August  in.  De  Civ.  Dei,  iv,  81);  and, 
according  to  a  tnulition,  Etrurian  artificers  made  the 
first  for  them  out  of  wood  or  clay. 

History. — A  very  important  question,  therefore,  re- 
specting polytheism  relates  to  its  origin.  What  did 
mankind  first  worship  ?  And  among  heathen  objects  of 
worship,  which  were  the  earliest?  What  is  the  genesis 
of  the  gods  of  the  higher  races? 

1.  The  first  question  that  here  arises  is,  Was  poly- 
theism earlier,  in  the  order  of  time,  or  later  than  mono- 
theism ?  The  answers  to  this  question  rest  either  on 
historical  or  philosophical  grounds,  or  on  the  authority 
of  revelation,  (a)  The  rudest  nations  now,  and  the 
whole  world,  as  far  as  we  can  go  back,  have  had  some 
form  of  polytheism,  if  we  include  the  worship  of  spir- 
its in  this  term.  The  Jews  are  the  only  strictly  mon- 
otheistic nation  of  antiquity :  and  when  Abraham  left 
his  clan  to  go  wcstwaid,  they  had  already  begun  to 
worship  other  gods  (Josh,  xxiv,  2).  Some  traces  of 
the  worship  of  one  god  appear  in  the  history  of  Mel- 
chisedek  and  of  Bidaam.  Yet  all  the  nations  with 
whom  the  Jews  came  into  contact  worshipped  not  only 
more  gods  than  one,  but  worshipped  them  by  means  of 
images,  with  the  exception  of  those  addicted  to  the  re- 
ligion of  Zoroaster.  Approaches  towards  monotheism 
among  heathen  nations  were  the  results  of  philosophical 
reflection,  as  in  Brahminism,  where  a  pantfaeittic  doc- 
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trine  of  the  imivene  prevailed;  or  in  Iranism,  where 
the  reforms  attributed  to  Zoroaster  show  a  progreia 
from  the  earlier  Yedic  religion,  or  from  something  like 
it.  So  much  the  more  wonderful  is  it  that  the  one 
small  people  of  the  Jews  dung,  amid  innumerable 
temptations  to  idolatry  and  defections  from  their  an- 
cestral faith,  to  an  exalted  monotheistic  idea  of  the 
Godhead,  which  has  been  the  origin  of  all  the  mono- 
theism now  existing  in  the  world,  (b)  Philosophers 
are  divided  on  the  point  of  the  priority  of  the  two  re- 
ligions systems,  the  belief  in  one  or  many  gods.  Al- 
though some  deists  of  a  form»  age  regarded  monothe- 
ism as  the  earlier  of  the  two,  the  only  consistent  ground 
for  those  who  deny  supernatural  revelation  is  that  of 
Mr.  Hume.  This  is,  in  brief,  that  the  natural  progress 
of  human  thought  is  from  the  leas  perfect  through  ab- 
straction to  the  more  perfect;  that  polytheism  was 
universally  diffused,  and  that  monotheism,  if  earlier, 
could  not  have  been  lost.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  a 
great  part  of  the  thinking  of  the  present  age  runs  in 
the  same  channel.  Han  was  a  savage  before  he  be- 
came possessed  of  arts  or  settled  any  of  the  problems  of 
the  universe,  just  as  species  are  evolved  out  of  eariier 
less  finished  formsb  The  many  gods  were  lost  out  of 
popular  worship,  according  to  Mr.  Hume,  by  adulation, 
or  the  zealous  attempt  of  some  worshippers  to  exalt 
their  god  above  the  rest,  which  is  an  unfortunate  way 
of  aoooanting  for  a  result  that  has  never  been  reached, 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  an  elimination  took  place 
in  the  Jewish  system.  Opposite  to  this  is  Schelling's 
view  in  his  lectures  on  mythology,  written  after  he  had 
left  his  first  philosophical  position :  this  was,  in  brief, 
that  monotheism  was  prior  in  the  order  of  time,  but 
without  any  dogmatic  definition  or  distinct  view  of  the 
divine  attributes.  At  the  same  time  man  was  awake 
to  all  impressions  from  the  material  world,  in  which  the 
great  objects  seemed  to  him  full  of  power  and  life. 
Here  were  the  beginnings  of  a  worship  of  nature,  which 
at  length  drew  a  part  of  men  away  from  the  worship 
of  the  God  above  nature.  This  defection  made  those 
who  resisted  it  aware,  as  they  were  not  before,  of  the 
vastoess,  the  absoluteness  of  the  one  God.  Thus  the 
human  mind,  in  the  case  of  those  who  adhered  to  the 
primeval  worship,  was  enlarged  in  its  religious  concep- 
tions :  it  may  even  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  scheme 
of  Providence  that  the  apostasy  of  some  helped  the 
infantile -race  to  take  grander  views  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  (c)  The  account  given  in  the  Scriptures  is 
that  God  revealed  himself  to  mankind  at  the  creation, 
but,  as  man  fell  away  from  God,  he  did  not  like  to  re- 
tain him  in  his  knowledge,  and  that  the  teachings  of 
the  world  itself  concerning  him  were  rejected  (Rom.  i, 
19-20).  He  therefore  devised  a  religion  and  an  idol- 
atry of  his  own,  which  were  consistent  with  foul  wick- 
edness. As  the  worid  became  darker  in  its  apprehen- 
aions  of  God,  Grod  began  a  new  revelation  of  himself  to 
Abraham,  when  primeval  monotheism  was  in  danger 
of  utterly  fading  out  of  human  belief.  If  now  we  may 
suppose  that  polytheism  arose  when  men  were  but 
children  in  ait,  and  had  no  science,  those  who  went 
farthest  from  the  central  points  of  the  primeval  world 
would  easily  fall  into  barbarism,  and  their  religions 
might  show  the  influences  of  their  new  and  less  favor- 
able sit4tations.  (d)  Have  any  traces  remained  in  the 
world  of  this  primeval  monotheism?  A  number  of 
Christian  writers  have  given  an  affirmative  answer, 
but  they  put  their  reasons  for  their  opinions  on  diverse 
grounds^  First,  we  may  notice  such  writers  as  Cud- 
worth,  who  in  an  uncritical  way  collect  together  the 
expressions  of  writers  of  every  age,  and  give  as  much 
weight  to  later  philosophers  as  to  earlier  authors. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  philosophers  like  Plato  reached 
a  first  principle  of  the  worid,  or  that,  before  him,  Anax- 
agoras  conceived  of  mind  putting  already  existent  mat- 
ter into  appropriate  forms.  But  thdr  voice  is  not  that 
of  popular  religion*  Kext  to  these  we  may  rank  those 
writers  who  have  noticed  «  subordination  among  the 


otjects  of  worship.  The  supreme  god  of  Greece  is  a 
monarch,  father  of  gods  and  men.  mth  very  great 
powers,  the  head  of  moral  order,  the  chief  agent  in 
providence.  Some  of  the  poets  speak  of  him  in  terms 
truly  sublime.  There  are  passages  in  the  SvppHants 
of  iEschylus  and  in  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles  which 
breathe  the  spirit  of  the  Scriptures.  But  all  that  can 
be  fairly  drawn  from  such  evidence  is  what  Naegelsbach 
draMTs  from  it  in  his  Postkomeric  Theology — that  there 
was  in  the  best  age  of  Grecian  authors  a  certain  monothe- 
istic tendency  which  had  no  decisive  control  over  Greek 
faith.  ^  This  tendency,"  to  use  his  words,  **  was  an  al- 
most unconscious,  a  naive  one,  an  obscure  impulse,  a 
light  that  shineth  in  darkness,  but  the  darkness  com- 
prehendeth  it  not."  *^  The  religious  consciousness,  on 
the  one  hand,  so  to  speak,  reduced  the  world  of  gods  to 
Zeus,  but  on  the  other  could  not  shake  off  the  plurality 
of  divine  forms  which  nature  first  furnished  to  it." 
If  there  was  any  monotheism  in  the  Greek  religion 
it  had  its  representative  in  Zeus.  But  what  kind  of  a 
representative  was  he  ?  He  was  not  eternal,  but  bom ; 
he  was  not  a  creator,  for  the  Greek  theology  never  em- 
braced a  creation.  He  was  not  all-powerful,  but  was 
generally  represented  as  controlled  by  fate.  He  had  in 
the  popular  faith  and  mjrthology  attributes  most  unlike 
those  of  a  divine  being.  He  was,  in  short,  amonareh 
surrounded  by  gods  of  his  own  kindred,  and  very  far 
from  the  conception  of  a  holy  or  an  absolute  being. 
How  could  a  holy  and  absolute  being  become  so  com- 
pletely changed  in  the  faith  of  a  nation  as  to  lose  not 
only  bis  absolute  character,  but  also  what  ought  natu- 
rally to  be  fixed  in  the  minds  of  men — his  pprity  and 
holiness?  We  can  conceive  of  men  changing  their 
gods,  passing  from  one  to  many,  or  from  many  to  one, 
but  we  cannot  conceive  of  one  and  the  same  god  as  un- 
dergoing such  utter  transmutations.  Still  further  it 
has  been  urged,  with  justice,  that  monotheism  and 
polytheism  rest  on  different  bases.  The  first  separates 
divinity  from  nature;  the  second  identifies  it  with 
nature,  and  incorporates  it  in  natural  objects.  The 
two  are  entirelv  different :  how  can  the  one  slide  into 
or  retain  characteristics  of  the  other  ?  This  argument, 
however,  does  not  derive  its  force  from  the  oneness  or 
manifoldness  of  the  objects  of  worship,  but  from  their 
essential  relations  to  the  world,  so  that  a  passing  over 
from  the  worship  of  one  not  absolute  god  to  that  of 
more  than  one,  also  not  absolute,  is  far  from  being  in- 
credible. Hence,  if  we  could  accept  Schelling's  view 
of  the  character  of  original  monotheism,  we  could  ad- 
mit of  addition  to  or  subtraction  from  the  number  of 
divinities.  Nor  can  we  maintain  that  traces  of  a  primi- 
tive monotheism  are  certainly  preserved  in  the  religions 
of  the  other  nations  of  antiquity.  The  eariiest  records 
of  the  Aryan  race,  as  they  appear  in  the  Vedas,  give 
us  no  indication  that  one  god  was  of  a  higher  class 
than  the  rest.  Indra,  as  Prof.  Whitney  {Orient,  and 
Ung,  Studies,  p.  86)  remarks,  '*  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  Vedic  divinities.  By  this  is  not  meant,,  however, 
that  he  is  king  among  them,  endowed  with  any  author- 
ity over  the  rest:  no  such  reduction  to  system  of  the 
religion  had  taken  place  as  should  establish  a  relation 
of  this  kind  among  its  gods.  They  are  as  independent, 
each  in  his  own  domain,  as  the  natural  phenomena  of 
which  they  are  the  personifications."  And  the  further 
remark  is  made  that  the  nature  of  Varuna's  attributes 
and  of  his  concern  with  the  affairs  of  human  life  place 
him  decidedly  above  Indra.  Further,  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  Indian  religions,  a  deity,  comparatively 
subordinate,  Vishnu,  has  reached  a  chief  place,  while 
the  old  gods  have  fallen  more  or  less  out  of  worship. 
The  Iranian  or  Persian  religion  contains  very  exalted 
conceptions  of  its  supreme  divinity,  Ormazd,  or  Ahura 
Mazda,  Le.  the  wise  lord — called  also  Spentomainyus, 
or  the  holy-thinking  one — ^the  holy  spirit,  according  to 
Spiegel,  while  Hang  explains  this  name  as  denotuig 
the  white  spirit.  He  is  also  a  creator;  and  in  many 
respects  this  religion  stands  very  far  above  all  others 
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of  the  same  nee.  But  if  Ormazd  is  a  creator,  Ahriman 
(or  Angramainyus),  the  bad  spirit,  is  a  creator  also; 
and  while  there  is  an  evident  effort  of  philosophical  re- 
flection to  elevate  Ormazd,  who  perhaps  represents 
Varuna,  above  the  other  mythological  beings  of  the 
older  faith— «uch,  for  instance,  as  Mithra — the  religion 
has  not  succeeded  in  attaining  to  the  position  of  a  pure 
monotheism,  but  is  a  dualism  with  decided  remains  of 
polytheism.  Once  more  the  supreme  divinity  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  Zens  or  Jifpiter,  i.  e.  Diov-pater, 
is  now  thought  by  the  best  etymologists  to  answer  to 
Dyaus-pitd,  a  mythological  conception  of  the  Vedas, 
who  is  spoken  of  as  the  father  of  Indra,  but  who  either 
dropped  out  of  or  never  fully  entored  into  the  Vedic 
religious  system.  If  he  dropped  out,  we  And  him  re- 
tained by  other  portions  of  the  Indo-European  race; 
if  he  had  not  entered  into  it,  we  find  other  members  of 
the  same  family  bringing  forward  this  personality  as 
their  chief  god.  While  the  Greek  and  Italic  branches 
did  this,  we  find  in  Scandinavian  mythology  a  god  Tyr, 
answering,  as  Jacob  Grimm  {Deu/$che  MtftkoL  cb.  ix) 
shows,  to  Ziu  or  Zio,  with  a  genitive  Ziuwas  or  Ziewes, 
in  Old  High-German,  and  thus  standing  for  the  same 
being  as  Zeus  or  Jupiter.  How  can  we  believe  that 
the  representative  of  monotheism  was  thus  raised  or 
depressed,  that  he  took  the  place  of  another  displaced 
supreme  god,  or  himself  gave  way  to  Odin  (Wuotan)  ? 
The  true  explanation  is  that  the  head  of  the  gods,  dif- 
fering in  rank  but  not  in  nature  from  the  rest,  rose  and 
fell  in  his  station,  or  even  dropped  out  of  worship  alto- 
gether, owing  to  changes  within  a  nation  or  race  which 
we  cannot  now  explain.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many 
changes  through  which  polytheism  passed.  It  never 
had  any  stability  or  permanent  condition.  We  only  add 
that  if  Zeus  can  be  explained,  as  etymology  points  out, 
to  be  the  personification  of  the  bright  sky  or  daylight, 
this  again  must  pcevent  us  from  regarding  such  a  di- 
vinity as  handing  down  the  monotheistic  idea,  because 
this  was  only  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  visible  ob- 
jects. The  same  remarks  in  general  may  be  made  in 
respect  to  the  religions  of  all  cultivate<l  races — the  As- 
syrian and  Babylonian,  the  Egyptian  and  the  Mexican 
rkigions,  for  instance.  We  do  not  deny  that  individual 
reflection  may  have  risen  above  the  level  of  the  re- 
ligions themselves,  or  that  philosophical  doctrine  may 
have  sought  to  mix  itself  with  the  prevailing  my- 
thologies, but  that  the  polytheistic  religions,  including 
their  highest  divinities,  did  not  hand  down  a  distorted 
monotheism,  but  stood  on  essentially  another  founda- 
tion, (e)  Can  the  actual  monotheistic  religions  be 
explained  on  the  hypothesis  of  elimination?  This 
would  mean  that  all  the  gods  except  one  faded  out  of 
the  religious  system  of  a  nation,  or  of  certain  nations. 
It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  there  has  been  but  one  such 
nation.  All  the  monotheism  in  the  world  came  from 
Judaism  into  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism.  Can 
the  worship  of  one  god  in  Judaism  be  accounted  for  on 
the  hypothesis  just  spoken  of,  that  there  was  a  time 
when  several  gods  divided  the  allegiance  of  the  nation 
among  them,  and  that  one,  by  the  adulation,  as  Mr. 
Hume  calls  it,  or  the  superior  zeal  of  his  worshippers, 
crowded  out  the  others  from  the  minds  of  the  people. 
Historically  there  is  very  small  ground  for  such  a  hy- 
pothesis. The  descendants  of  Jacob  had  such  a  hank- 
ering after  polytheism  and  idolatry  that  their  whole 
history  is  a  succession  of  apostasies;  new  objects  of 
worship  w^ere  adopted  continually,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  prophets  to  inculcate  what  all  regard  as  a 
vastly  more  exalted  religion.  The  tradition  carried 
back  the  worship  of  Jehovah— not  perhaps  under  that 
name,  but  as  the  Almighty  God,  the  maker  of  heaven 
and  earth— to  Abraham  and  to  his  progenitors,  nay,  to 
the  very  beginning;  and  the  very  idea  of  Judaism, 
that  which  has  given  to  the  race  its  historic  impor- 
tance, is  its  separation,  as  the  people  of  Jehovah,  from 
all  the  rest  of  the  world.  "  Thou  shalt  have  no  gods 
before  me,"  '*  Thou  shalt  not  make  any  graven  imago," 


are  the  two  **  articuli  stantis  vel  cadentis  Judaismi.* 
Without  entering  into  this  subject  at  length,  we  will 
only  add  that  no  hypothesis  of  the  rise  of  Judaism  can 
stand  which  derives  it  from  a  previous  polytheism.  It 
must  have  come  finom  philosopliical  reflection,  or  from 
primeval  tradition,  or  from  revelation.  Its  unique 
character  shows  that  it  is  no  work  of  man,  and  its 
place  in  the  education  of  the  human  race  shows  that  it 
had  an  important  place  in  the  scheme  of  Providence 
(corop.  O.  Pfleiderer,  Das  Wesen  der  JUligion,  i,  11). 

2.  Among  the  objects  worshipped  by  polytheists, 
which  were  the  earliest?  However  we  may  answer 
this  question,  it  ought  to  be  laid  down,  before  we  at- 
tempt an  answer,  that  the  objecte  of  worship  must  have 
been  thought  of  as  having  personal  qualities  and  rela- 
tions to  man.  Worship,  the  recognition  of  a  divine 
superintending  power,  did  not  begin,  could  not  begin, 
in  the  adoration  of  dead  matter;  of  a  sun  invested  with 
material  qualities,  for  instance,  then  personified,  and 
finally  converted  into  a  person  with  will,  feeling,  and 
agency  in  the  world.  We  must  start  with  attributing 
to  man  a  religious  sense  or  sentiment.  The  worid, 
to  the  first  polythetsts,  was  full  of  divine  power  and 
agency ;  they  did  not  create  to  themselves  the  divine 
life  in  nature,  quickening  it  into  life  by  a  personifying 
imagination,  but  it  was  there  for  them  to  recognise; 
they  felt  their  dependence  upon  it;  it  surrounded  them 
on  every  side.  But  it  was  broken  up  to  their  minds 
into  the  many  great  objects  on  which  they  depended ; 
it  met  them  everywhere,  and  they  worshipped  this 
divine  power  and  will  in  its  parts  as  the  source  of 
benefits.  With  this  premised,  we  may  say  that  the 
heavenly  bodies,  the  phenomena  of  day  and  of  light, 
the  earth  itself,  the  sea,  the  sky  or  heaven,  were  among 
the  primeval  objects  of  heathen  worship.  The  snn,  for 
instance,  not  only  as  a  sun-god,  but  also,  in  what  was 
perhaps  an  earlier  form  of  religion,  the  visible  luminary 
itself,  was  among  the  first  divinities  of  heathenism. 
The  luminary  was  considered  as  alive,  and  possessed  of 
the  power  of  seeing  things  upon  the  earth.  When 
Hades  snatohed  away  the  virgin  Proserpine,  and  car- 
ried her  to  his  realms  below  through  a  chasm  of  the 
earth  to  be  his  wife,  no  one  heard  her  cries  for  help 
except  Helios,  son  of  Hyperion  and  Hecate.  Zeus,  to 
whom  she  cried  for  help,  "was  sitting  apart  from  the 
gods  in  a  thronged  temple,  and  receiving  choice  offer- 
ings from  mortal  men,"  so  he  did  not  hear  her  {l/ynuu 
in  Cer,  25-29).  The  attributes  of  Helios  in  the  Greek 
religion,  in  which  he  was  by  no  means  a  very  im- 
portant deity,  are  all  to  be  referred  to  the  heavenly 
body,  endowed  with  perception,  and  noticing  as  well  as 
hearing  what  takes  place  here  below.  The  people  be- 
lieved that  the  sun  was  a  living  being,  and  the  philos- 
ophers had  the  same  faith.  Anaximander  is  said  to 
have  ascribed  a  fiery  body  and  a  vital  principle  to  it; 
and  Anaxagoras  so  offended  the  Athenians  by  his  doc- 
trine that  the  sun  was  a  red-hot  stone  or  mass  of 
metal  that  he  was  accused  of  impiety,  and,  although 
defended  by  Pericles,  was  fined  five  talents  and  ban- 
ished (Plat.  ApoL  Socr,  26  D;  Diog.  Laert.  ii,  §  12 
sq.).  In  the  same  manner  the  worship  of  the  son,  as 
distinguished  from  the  sun-gods,  appears  in  the  Vedas, 
although  of  less  importance  than  these  latter;  the 
Greeks  attributed  the  same  worship  to  this  luminary 
among  the  Persians;  and  Plato  makes  Socrates  use  the 
following  words:  "It  seems  to  me  that  the  earliest  in- 
habitants of  Greece  held  those  only  to  be  gods — whom 
many  of  the  barbarians  now  regard  as  such — sun,  moon, 
stars,  and  heaven"  {CratyL  397  C).  In  the  Scriptures 
the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  spoken  of  as  an 
apostasy  from  God  to  which  Israel  would  be  tempted : 
"  Take  ye  good  heed  to  yourselves  . .  .  lest  thou  lid  up 
thine  eyes  unto  heaven,  and  when  thou  seest  the  sun, 
and  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  even  all  the  host  of  heaven, 
shouldest  be  driven  to  worship  them,  and  serve  them" 
(Deut  iv,  15-19).  And  in  fact  they  were  drivtn  into 
this  kind  of  worship  at  as  late  an  age  of  their  history  as 
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the  reign  of  Joeiah,  who  pot  down  <*  them  that  borned 
incense  to  the  snn,  and  to  the  moon,  and  to  the  plan- 
ets, and  to  all  the  host  of  heaven.''  We  hardly  need  to 
refer  to  the  prevalence  of  such  worship,  especially  of 
the  planets,  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  nor  to  the  fact 
that  sun-worship  was  the  foundation  probably  of  the 
honors  paid  to  Baal  and  Moloch  among  the  Ammonites, 
in  Canaan  and  in  Carthage,  nor  to  the  importance  of 
this  element  in  the  Egyptian  religion.  We  only  add 
that  the  religion  of  Pern — that  is,  the  religion  of  the 
Incaa,  which  superseded  an  older  religion — was  direct 
son-worship,  and  that  the  same  was  spread  over  a 
large  part  of  this  continent,  among  the  tribes  even 
of  the  Red  men  in  North  America.  The  heathen 
part  of  the  Dakotas  still  have  their  sun^dancee,  and  as 
late  aa  1872  one  of  their  practices  was  to  look  steadily 
many  minutes  at  the  blazing  orb,  as  an  act,  it  was  un- 
derstood, of  religious  worship.  This  is  only  one  of 
those  objects  of  nature  to  which  were  paid  divine  hon- 
ors. The  earth,  as  the  general  nursing  mother,  the 
sea,  the  sky,  the  life  in  the  air,  in  trees,  even  in  ani- 
mals, all  seemed  to  be  divine.  The  Earth  particularly 
— as  the  Great  Mother,  the  Syrian  goddess  Cybele,  De- 
meter,  Ceres — although  exalted  into  a  person  separate 
firom  the  dead  earth,  aa  the  cause  of  life  to  vegetables, 
and  ultimately  to  man,  waa  worshipped,  and  in  some 
countries,  as  in  Asia  Minor,  with  the  most  frantic  rites. 
8.  But  polytheism  would  have  been  comparatively 
dead,  and  possessed  of  fewer  attractions  to  the  religions 
sentiment  of  many,  if  it  had  stopped  short  in  its  devel- 
opment of  the  divine  in  nature.  The  next  step  was  to 
convert  these  comparatively  fixed  objects,  exhibiting 
superhuman  agency  to  the  eyes  of  men,  into  persons 
separated  from  the  objects  themselves.  The  sun,  re- 
garded as  a  god,  in  this  process  became  a  son-god ;  that 
is,  his  personality  was  no  longer  identified  with  the 
sun,  and  confined  to  its  orb^  but  he  became  flree  to  go 
whithersoever  he  would,  and  to  exercise  supernatural 
powers  away  from  the  sun,  his  proper  seat.  This  was 
a  very  great  stage  through  which  the  religions  of  all 
the  higher  races  passed.  The  spirit  of  the  snn,  poa- 
sessed  of  will  and  feelings  like  a  man's,  but  of  more 
than  human  power,  is  now  free  to  move  abroad,  to 
mingle  in  human  affairs,  and  thus  to  transcend  his 
first  agency  by  a  very  much  wider  and  more  varied 
new  one.  It  is  possible  for  him  thus  to  become  mytho- 
logical ;  that  is,  the  effects  which  he  produces  become 
events  in  history.  The  sun-god's  rays  to  the  imagina^ 
tion  become  darts,  and  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  summer 
cause  malignant  fevers,  so  he  is  conceived  of  as  shoot- 
ing his  arrows  at  men  and  beasts,  the  cause  being  some 
offence  or  dishonor  done  to  his  sacred  rites  or  to  his  ser- 
vants. The  beginning  of  the  IHad  will  illustrate  what 
we  mean,  it  being  assumed,  what  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted, but  what  some  eminent  scholars  have  denied, 
that  Apollo  is  indeed  a  sun-god.  This  the  Greeks  of  the 
time  <^  Sophocles  and  Euripides  held,  but  they  held  it 
more  as  an  inference  than  ftom  any  traditional  opinion. 
But,  furthermore,  the  sun-god  might  become  the  espe- 
cial object  of  worship  of  a  city  or  a  tribe— their  tutelary 
god;  and  thus  he  acquired  a  new  character,  and  stood 
in  new  relations  to  a  part  of  a  people.  From  them  his 
worship  might  spread  over  the  whole  of  a  tribe  or  of  a 
race,  and  his  old  original  natura  would  be  almost  lost 
out  of  sight ;  he  would  have  outgrown,  so  to  speak,  his 
youthful  properties.  In  this  way  it  could  happen  that 
a  war-god  could  be  developed  out  of  the  divinity  of  a 
nation  of  warriors,  although  his  attributes  at  first  might 
have  had  no  relation  to  armed  strife.  Thus  the  Roman 
god  Mars  was  the  divinity  of  an  agricultural  people,  it 
seems  probable,  a  god  of  spring  and  of  Aructiflcation, 
before  he  became  a  god  of  war.  Apollo  also,  if  a  god 
of  the  sun  and  of  light  at  first,  had  from  this  source 
naturally  the  attributes  of  a  destroyer  and  of  a  healer 
(the  latter  attribute  being  shown  in  the  names  Apollo 
and  Psan,  the  averler  and  heaier),  of  a  pure  one  and  a 
purifier;  to  which  were  added  his  connection  with  mu- 


sic and  poetry,  as  well  aa  his  prophetic  office  of  giving 
forth  oracles  as  a  mediator  between  Zeus  and  mortals. 
The  relations  of  Apollo  to  social  life  in  its  various  de- 
partments, and  his  connection  with  Delphi,  where  the 
religion  of  Greece  found  its  centre,  made  him  the  most 
important  of  all  the  Greek  divinities,  Zeus  only  excepU 
ed.  His  attributes  may  possibly  all  be  evolved  from 
the  original  conception  of  him  as  a  nature-god ;  but  it 
is  hard  to  see  how  this  can  be  done. 

We  have  reached  the  point  where  we  can  state  in 
brief  several  laws,  as  they  may  be  called,  of  polj'theism, 
which  might  be  illustrated  by  an  infinite  number  of 
facts,  but  will,  we  trust,  commend  themselves  to  our 
readers,  after  what  has  been  said,  without  much  ex- 
planation. (1.)  To  a  great  extent,  polytheism  at  its 
foundation  is  the  worship  of  nature,  i.  e.  of  objects  in 
nature  which  strike  the  attention  of  man,  and  are 
important  aids  to  his  well-being  in  the  world.  (2.) 
These  objects  are  conceived  of  as  living  existences, 
and  as  having,  together  with  superhuman  power,  the 
feelings  and  the  will  of  men.  (8.)  In  the  course  of 
time,  the  living  thing  or  god  in  the  natural  object 
becomes  detached  from  it,  is  conceived  of  as  an  agent 
in  human  affairs,  and  may  greatly  enlarge  its  sphere 
of  operations.  (4.)  This  process  changes  the  attributes 
and  functions  of  the  divinities.  In  this  way,  or  by 
the  mythological  processes,  the  religions  of  heathen- 
ism may  for  some  time  be  in  a  constant  finx,  and  this 
will  last  as  long  as  faith  in  the  gods  and  the  mytho- 
logical spirit  lasts.  (6.)  Among  the  changea  may  be 
mentioned  the  following :  (a)  the  god  of  a  clan  or 
district  becomes  the  god  of  a  rece ;  (6)  foreign  gods 
are  introduced ;  (c)  the  same  divinity,  through  the 
help  of  a  new  name,  becomes  a  new  personality  by 
the  side  perhaps  of  the  old  one;  (d)  old  divinities 
drop  out  of  worship;  (e)  the  relative  importance 
of  different  gods  may  change;  (/)  what  is  called 
theocrasia,  that  is,  a  confusion  of  gods,  takes  place,  but 
generally  this  is  due  to  philosophical  reflection :  this 
is  sometimes  a  pantheistic  process,  and  in  the  later 
stages  of  Greek  bistor}'  it  is  carried  so  far  that  all  the 
leading  gods  are  considered  to  be  forms  or  expressions 
for  one  and  the  same  potence ;  {g)  in  the  most  cultiva- 
ted nations  of  heathenism  there  came  on  a  time  when 
the  mythology  was  rejected  as  being  immoral,  or  waa 
explained  on  various  principles  so  as  to  bring  it  within 
the  limits  of  the  natural ;  and  the  religion,  under  the 
attacks  of  a  scepticism  produced  by  moral  feeling  or 
philosophical  doctrine,  lost  its  hold  on  the  national 
mind.  This  would  naturally  destroy  the  life  of  the 
nation,  unless  some  new  religion  should  take  its  place. 

To  illustrate  the  changes  through  which  the  heathen 
religions  can  pass,  we  refer,  firat,  to  Hinduism,  which 
appean  in  the  Vedas  as  a  simple  worship  of  tlie  gods 
of  light,  fire,  etc. ;  then  passes  into  Brahminism,  where 
Vishnu,  an  inferior  god  of  the  Vedas,  and  Siva,  perhaps 
the  same  as  the  storm-god  Rudn  of  the  Vedas,  take  the 
principal  place,  and  divide  in  their  ramified  mythol- 
ogies the  worship  of  the  nation  between  their  respec- 
tive religions.  A  second  instance  is  presented  by  the 
religion  of  Rome,  which  in  its  early  stage  was  a  punc- 
tilious, superstitious  veneration  of  certain  divinities, 
somewhat  allied  to  those  of  Greece,  together  with  other 
vague,  shadowy  powers,  and  in  its  second  stage  adopted 
many  of  the  gods  and  much  of  the  mythology  of  Greece, 
so  as  to  throw  its  own  indigenous  religion  into  the  shade. 
Then,  in  its  third  stage,  Rome  almost  entirely  lost  its 
old  religion,  and  was  a  common  harbor  for  all  Oriental 
superatitions — the  wonhip  of  Cybele  and  Isis  and  Mi- 
thras, and  the  Virgo  Ccelestis  from  Carthage,  and  the 
Moloch-Jupiten  of  Syria.  A  third  instance,  with  less 
clear  outlines,  is  presented  by  Mexico,  the  religion  of 
which  seems  to  be  a  composite  made  up  of  parts  from 
the  reli^on  of  the  Mayas,  from  that  of  the  Toltecs, 
from  that  of  the  Aztec  conquerors,  and  of  a  residuum 
perhaps  from  other  quarten.  (6.)  From  this  exposition 
it  would  seem  safe  to  afiirm  that  few  religions  preserve 
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anything  more  than  the  spirit  of  their  original  form. 
They  continue  to  be  religions  of  nature,  that  is,  of  divine 
power  as  it  appears  in  the  diversified  objects  of  nature. 
Hence  the  philosophy  which  arises  in  heathen  countries 
will  be  apt  to  be  pantheistic,  to  confound  God  and  nature. 

Polytheism,  in  any  true  view  of  it,  must  be  consid- 
ered in  its  relations  to  mythology ;  but  we  must  speak 
on  this  branch  of  our  subject  with  the  greatest  possible 
brevity,  as  we  have  already  considered  mythology  by 
itself.  Mythology  takes  up  the  raw  material,  so  to 
speak,  furnished  by  heathen  theolog}',  and  converts  it 
into  history,  mingling  with  it  much  of  poetic  inven- 
tion, but  all  in  good  faith ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  earliest  successors  of  the  mythological  age  be- 
lieved in  their  religion  in  this  shape,  as  presented  to 
them  by  the  imaginations  of  a  prior  age  nnconscionsly 
coloring  what  they  received  for  true.  Mythology  starts 
with  attributing  to  its  divinities  human  form  and  feel- 
ings (anthropomorphism  and  anthropopathism) ;  and, 
of  course,  from  these  premises  infers  in  regard  to  events 
of  life  certain  specific  feelings  on  the  part  ofthe  gods, 
resentful  or  kindly,  out  of  which  the  events  grew.  It 
attributes  sex  to  the  gods  on  natural  principles,  for  in 
every  language  the  gender  of  different  objeicts  in  nat- 
ure differs.  Not  always  is  the  sun  mascniine  nor  the 
moon  feminine,  but  all  things  are  alive,  and,  according 
to  the  especial  mode  of  thinking  in  each  nation,  are  male 
or  female.  Causation,  again,  is  conceived  of  under  the 
image  of  procreation ;  and  where  the  gods  were  thought 
of  as  coming  into  being,  they  themselves  were  begotten 
by  parents,  until  the  mind  landed  in  a  first  cause,  which 
was  blind  and  impersonal.  Thus  theogonies  arose, 
such  as  we  find  in  Greece,  Phoenicia,  Scandinavia,  and 
even  among  the  passive  races  of  this  continent.  See 
HtthoXiOOY.  a  room  was  thus  opened  for  the  im- 
pure imagination,  which,  not  content  with  imputing  tp 
the  gods  love  and  lust  towards  each  other,  without 
regard  to  the  laws  of  kindred  or  wedlock,  represented 
them  as  enamoured  of  men  or  women  also,  and  as  thus 
the  progenitors  of  extraordinary  persons,  demigods  or 
heroes.  From  this  conception  the  way  was  easy  to- 
wards attributing  to  extraordinary  persons  some  divine 
sire  or  mother,  and  of  allying  them  to  the  celestials. 
And  as  thus  the  gods  were  only  a  little  higher  than 
mortals,  the  distance  was  bridged  over,  so  that  demi- 
gods were  both  mortal  and  divine.  Hence  it  became 
easier  to  fall  down  into  the  worship  of  men  of  great 
power  or  skill,  until  in  the  old  age  of  some  of  the 
religions  we  find  kings  receiving  divine  honors  even 
in  their  lifetime,  and  deified  after  their  death.  This 
vagueness  of  the  line  between  the  divine  and  the  hu- 
man reacted  on  religions  theory,  so  that  a  doctrine  like 
that  of  Euemerus  had  easy  currency  when  the  divine 
had  sunk  so  low — ^the  doctrine,  namely,  that  all  the 
gods  were  originally  dead  men,  and  were  deified  on 
account  of  great  achievements  and  services  to  mankind. 

This  is  only  one  theory  ef  mythology,  which,  indeed, 
is  a  wilderness  where  one  is  in  danger  of  getting  lost, 
and,  if  one  would  attempt  explanations,  must  do  so 
with  caution.  There  are  many  forms  of  explanation. 
There  is  the  physical,  where  phenomena  of  nature  are 
tamed  into  events,  and  here  the  difiiculty,  not  easily 
solved,  meets  as  of  explaining  how  an  event  of  nature 
which  happens  every  day  is  represented  in  mythology 
as  a  unique  occurrence  in  history.  There  is,  again, 
historical  mythology,  that  in  which  some  fact  is  the 
basis,  and  the  drapery  is  mythological  invention.  But 
in  adding  this  drapery,  and  in  ether  such  inventions, 
the  poets  did  not  feel  that  they  were  chargeable  with 
fraud,  anymore  than  Milton  blamed  himself  for  uniting 
his  own  poetical  threads  with  the  woof  of  Scripture 
truth.  There  was  also  a  mjrthology  breathing  an  alle- 
gorical spirit,  and  dictated  perhaps  by  the  desire  to 
teach  moral  tmth  in  the  form  which  religions  truth  as- 
sumed. This  was  more  consciously  fictitious.  Theo- 
logical mythology,  again,  concerned  itself  chiefly  with 
the  births  and  life  of  the  gods  before  they  came  into 


the  religions  system.  We  have  in  Greek  a  working 
up  of  this  that  goes  under  the  name  of  Hesiod,  and 
may  belong  to  the  8th  centuiy  B.G. ;  and  the  frag- 
ments of  another  also  ascribed  to  a  primeval  poet,  Or- 
pheus, but  later  by  one  or  two  centuries  than  that  of 
Hesiod.  A  comparison  of  these  seems  to  sliow  that 
the  tlieological  poets  were  free  in  changing  the  myths 
which  they  bad  to  deal  with,  either  inventing  in  part, 
or  drawing  their  materials  from  earlier  poems  where 
a  different  religions  philosophy  was  exhibited.  The 
mythology  of  Greece  was  fully  grown  in  tho  age  of 
Homer ;  it  is  not  true  that  he  and  Hesiod  created  it, 
but  rather  they  and  others  like  them  gathered  it,  and 
gave  it  a  form  of  greater  beauty.  Nor  is  it  true,  as 
we  think,  that  a  priestly  class  gave  the  first  form  to 
mythology.  More  true  is  it  to  say  that  a  nation  did 
this,  and  an  age — a  very  long  age,  perhaps.  We  are 
not  to  conceive  of  a  body  of  philosophers  teaching  in 
figures,  the  shadows  of  things  real,  those  realities  that 
lay  in  sunshine  before  their  own  minds ;  on  the  contra- 
ry, the  mythological  spirit  waa  spread  over  all ;  it  was 
the  way  in  which  all  conceived  of  things  supematnral. 
A  word  or  two  may  not  be  inappropriate  here  in  re- 
gard to  objects  of  worship  that  may  be  called  second* 
ary,  that  is,  such  as  do  not  attain  to  the  rank  of 
principal  divinities,  or  even  of  divinities  at  all,  but 
stUl  played  a  not  unimportant  part  in  some  heathen 
religions.  Among  these  we  name,  (1)  the  representa- 
tives or  personifications  of  the  life  in  the  inferior  ob- 
jects of  nature,  like  those  wliich  went  by  the  title  of 
njrmphs  in  the  Greek  mythology,  as  the  nymphs  of 
the  wood,  of  fountains,  of  the  sea — beings  having  a 
narrow  range  of  habitation  and  of  attributes.  Some 
of  these  spirits  inhabited  the  object  or  element  after 
which  they  were  called,  but  were  thought  of  as  more 
or  less  able  to  disengage  themselves  from  it.  Thus 
the  sea-nymphs  wandered  over  the  coasts,  the  wood  or 
monntain  nymphs  over  the  mountain.  Some  of  them, 
being  personifications  of  the  life  of  perishable  objects — 
as  the  hamadryads — were  supposed  to  die  when  the 
tree,  their  substratum,  died.  (2)  The  spirits  of  the  de- 
parted. Such  were  the  heroes  and  demigods  of  Greece ; 
the  spirits  of  ancestors  or  of  other  mortals,  who  might 
be  causes  of  good  or  of  harm,  might  be  believed  to  be 
present  on  earth,  to  be  under  the  ground,  and  capable 
of  being  raised  by  rites  of  evocation,  or  to  inhabit  the 
stars,  like  the  Fravashis  in  the  Persian  religion.  Faith 
in  the  continued  existence  of  men  after  death  was  very 
widely  diffused  over  the  world,  and  furnished  a  support 
for  such  arts  as  necromancy,  and  an  explanation  for  the 
phenomena  of  dreams.  Nations  in  which  the  family 
feeling  was  strong  were  especially  addicted  to  the  ven- 
eration of  ancestors,  as  the  Chinese  and  tho  Bomans. 

(3)  The  attendants  on  other  gods,  who  sometimes  were 
almost  deities  in  the  popular  mind.  Such  were  the 
Fauns ;  Silvanus,  among  the  Romans;  Satyrs  among 
the  Greeks,  the  subordinate  sea-gods  of  the  latter,  etc 

(4)  Abstract  notions  personified,  which  presuppose  the 
tendency  to  give  full  personality  to  real  objects.  Ex- 
amples of  these  are  furnished  by  the  Greek  religion, 
such  as  Thermis  and  Dike,  personified  law  and  justice ; 
Metis,  Mnemosyne,  Thanatos,  the  demons  of  battle ; 
and  a  great  number  in  the  theogony  of  Hesiod.  The 
Roman  religion  is  full  of  vague,  misty  shapes  floating 
between  reality  and  abstraction,  such  as  Pavor  and 
Pallor,  to  whom  in  a  battle  the  third  king  of  Rome 
vowed  to  erect  shrines ;  Honor  and  Virtus,  Pax  and 
Victoria,  to  the  two  last  of  whom  important  temples 
were  built  in  the  Later  days  of  Roman  history.  (5) 
The  personified  forces  of  inanimate  nature.  Here,  aa 
in  the  case  of  the  abstractions  just  now  mentioned,  the 
canse  or  force  was  conceived  of  as  an  agent.  Thus  the 
winds,  especially  Boreas,  were  more  or  less  worshipped 
in  Greece ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  volcanic  or  other 
subterranean  phenomena.  In  India,  and  even  among 
our  Red  men,  a  similar  kind  of  nature-worship  prevail- 
ed ;  in  some  of  the  North  American  Indian  tribes  the 
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noith-west  wind  attained  to  a  high  rank  among  the 
divinities,  was  confounded  even  with  the  Gnat  Spirit, 
and  played  qnite  an  important  role  in  the  mythologies. 
(6)  Evil,  that  is  malevolent,  spirits,  had  a  place  in  some 
religions  of  the  more  cultivated  races,  hut  in  general 
not  a  very  important  place,  nor  were  they  worshipped 
exoept  by  way  of  propitiation.  Soch  were  the  reMat 
of  India,  the  dcevcu  of  Iran,  the  god  Tifpkon  of  Egypt, 
the  larwB  and  2emiire«of  Itoman  superstition — the  former 
,of  whom  were  bad  spirits  of  departed  men,  and  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  latter,  to  whom  the  propi* 
tiatory  rites  of  the  Lemuria  on  the  ninth  of  Blay  were 
offered.  (7)  Finally  we  mention  certain  house-spirits, 
who  may  be  included  under  (8)  as  the  attendants  of 
fiunQy  gods,  such  as  the  Roman  Vesta.  Suoh  were  the 
penatetf  the  spirits  presiding  over  the  pentts  or  the  fam- 
ily stores  and  inner  part  of  the  houses  of  the  Romans ; 
and  the  lares,  protectors  of  the  house,  the  cross-road, 
etc.  Such,  too,  may  have  been  the  teraphim  of  Scrip- 
ture, or  rather  the  beings  represented  by  the  teraphim, 
a  kind  of  family  gods  answering  somewhat  to  the  pro- 
tecting saints  of  the  Roman  Catiiolic  Church. 

We  have  come  in  the  course  of  our  subject  to  the 
religions  of  the  uncultivated  races,  a  department  of 
the  religions  of  mankind,  where  it  is  difficult  to  solve 
all  the  problems  or  to  get  upon  entirely  satis&ctory 
ground.  These  religions  have  been  divided,  as  by 
Wuttke  (Geteh,  d,  ffeidetUh.  vol.  L),  into  fetiehism  and 
Aamaniim  ;  but  as  authors  difier  greatly  in  the  mean- 
ing which  they  attach  to  the  first  of  these  words,  and 
as  what  is  called  shamanitm  may  be  found  every where^ 
we  cannot  make  much  headway  in  our  subject  by 
the  help  of  these  words.  We  shall  come  upon  fetich- 
ism  again  when  we  speak  of  worship;  at  present 
we  content  ourselves  with  saying  that  a  fetich,  as 
first  used  by  Des  Brosses  in  his  Euai  tur  le  Culte  de$ 
Dieux  Fitiche$  (1760),  signified  any  object,  however 
worthless,  in  which  a  god  or  spirit  was  supposed  for 
the  time  to  reside,  and  which  might  be  used  as  a  pre- 
servative against  evil  or  malignant  influences. .  The 
frord — ^in  the  Portuguese  form  JeitifOf  connected  with 
the  Italian /(Uftsio,  made  by  arty  from  the  tAtln  facUciut 
— denoted  a  charm,  or  object  employed  as  a  charm ;  and 
it  was  used  to  set  forth  a  striking  characteristic  of  the 
religions  of  Western  Africa  with  which  the  Portuguese 
at  an  early  day  came  into  contact,  Wuttke  (u. «.), 
after  Stuhr,  in  bis  Religious  Systems  of  the  I/eatken 
Peoples  of  the  East  (Berlin,  1836,  p.  257),  regards  ti  fe- 
tich aa  an  outward  object  of  worship,  selected  at  will 
or  by  accident.  The  fetich -worshipper  chooses  and 
discards,  according  to  a  freak,  the  object  in  which  his 
divinity  is  supposed  to  lodge.  To  use  Wuttke's  lan- 
guage, while  in  sun  or  star  worship  the  heavenly 
body  says  to  the  man,  "  I  am  thy  god,"  the  worship- 
per of  a  fetich  says  to  the  worshipped  object,  '*  thou 
mayest  be,  I  will  permit  thee  to  be,  my  god"(tt.  s,  vol.  i, 
§  86).  Others,  as  Meiners  (^Attg.  Geschichte  d.  BeHgion 
[Hanover,  1806],  vol.  i,  bk.  ii)  and  J.  6.  Mttller  {Amei\ 
UrreUg.  p.  74, 75),  regard  the  fetich  as  in  the  belief  of 
the  worshipper  a  divine  essence ;  not  a  syml^ol  of  divin- 
ity, but,  like  the  sun  or  moon,  a  god.  The  feticb-wor- 
shipper  carries  his  subdivision  of  nature,  which  is  di- 
vine to  the  rude  heathen,  further  down  than  the  higher 
imees  do ;  he  worships  many  worthless  objects.  These 
definitions  are  not  satisfectory  to  us,  nor  do  they 
point  out  any  generic  difference  between  the  fetich- 
worshipper  and  the  worshipper  of  an  image  of  Athene 
Polius  by  a  principal  artist  of  Greece.  For  (1)  if  the 
fetich  were  a  precious  thing  in  itself,  doubtless  the  Ne- 
gro would  be  constant  in  the  respect  he  paid  it.  The 
selection  and  rejection  need  to  be  accounted  for,  but 
the  worthlessness  of  the  object  must  greatly  contribute 
to  the  inconstancy  of  the  devotee.  (2)  There  are  vil- 
lage as  well  as  house  fetiches  in  Africa,  and  these  seem 
to  have  a  mote  fixed  hold  on  the  religious  feeling. 
(8)  The  use  of  the  fetich  as  a  charm  or  amulet  is  not 
etsentially  unlike  the  use  of  saints*  bones  for  the  same 


purpose,  and  the  feeling  is  like  that  of  the  cultivated 
heathen  towards  his  graven  image.  This  feeling  is  to 
be  accounted  for  in  part  by  a  confusion  of  the  subject 
tive  and  the  objective.  The  sense  of  security,  caused 
by  the  realization  of  the  presence  of  a  protector,  is  at- 
tributed to  the  object  itself.  (4)  Some  fetiches  have 
the  rude  beginnings  of  likeness  to  men.  Here,  cer- 
tainly, there  is  image-worship  in  its  infancy.  (5)  The 
belief  in  spirits  which — to  say  the  least — ^very  many 
rude  nices  have,  is  inconslBtent  with  MtUler*s  view 
that  the  fetich-worship  is  worship  of  a  detached  part 
of  nature.  The  spirit  has  the  fetich  for  its  house,  it 
dwells  there,  as  the  Greek  god  was  conceived  by  the 
mass  of  the  people  to  inhabit  the  statue,  and  as  the 
pictures  of  saints  in  some  Catholic  lands  wink  with 
their  eyes  because  the  saint  is  there  in  the  belief  of 
the  superstitious.  The  fetich  is  discarded,  perhaps, 
because  it  ceases  to  awaken  certain  religious  feelings 
which  it  awakened  for  some  reason  at  first,  and  so  the 
Negro  looks  for  some  other  reminder  of  the  spirit's  or 
the  divinity's  presence.  (6)  Some  fetiches  are  living 
animals,  and  here  the  inquiry  arises,  which  we  must 
dismiss  for  the  present,  whether  ^ese  are  conceived  of 
as  tenanted  by  higher  beings,  or  as  symbols  of  higher 
beings.  The  same  answer,  as  it  appears  to  us,  must 
be  given  as  it  regards  Ez}'ptian  or  Indian  animal-wor- 
ship, and  aa  it  regards  that  which  prevails  in  Africa  on 
America. 

We  oonclode,  then,  that  fetich-worship  is  not  essen- 
tially distinct  from  idol-worship,  and  we  may  find  all 
the  characteristics  of  it  in  the  religions  of  the  cnltivs'* 
ted  men.  Among  the  Greeks,  as  belonging  to  an  early 
period  of  their  religion  before  sculpture  had  made 
much  proficiency,  we  find  such  memorials  of  gods  as 
three-cornered  pillars  in  the  temples  of  the  Charites  at 
C3rzicus,  conical  pillars  of  Apollo,  the  pillar*  of  Hera  at 
Argos,  and  a  plank  of  wood  sacred  to  her  at  Samos, 
not  to  mention  the  sacred  stones  called  bati^  and  the 
sto^e  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  transferred  from  Fes- 
sinus  to  Rome,  and  there  venerated  and  carried  about 
in  processions.  These  were  fetiches,  and  so  were 
wrought  images,  as  locg  as  the  faith  continued  that 
the  god  was  present  in  the  outward  object.  The  most 
characteristic  mark  of  fetich-worship — as  it  seems  to 
us — was  that  which  struck  the  eyes  of  the  first  trav- 
ellers in  Africa — its  connection  with  charms,  and  in 
general  the  prevalence  of  witchcraft,  and  of  various 
magic  arts.  The  religions  are  religions  of  fear,  in 
which  a  small  body  of  men  governs  the  rest  by  terror, 
and  thus  stands  in  the  way  of  tlie  higher  religious 
ideas.  This  cannot  have  been  coeval  with  the  relig- 
ions themselves.  It  must  have  taken  some  time,  per- 
haps ages,  to  develop  the  system  of  witchcraft  or  magic 
art  by  which  so  many  rude  people  have  been  kept  down 
in  their  degradation,  by  which,  according  to  the  natural 
course  of  things,  their  degradation  has  been  increased. 

Shamanism  may  be  defined  as  the  worship  of  spirits, 
so  called  from  the  Shaman  or  priest-conjurer  of  many 
religions  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  world.  The 
spiritual  world  seems  to  embrace  all  things  that  have 
life,  and  in  some  parts  the  spirit  detaches  itself  from 
the  tree  or  other  living  thing  at  will,  to  return  there 
again.  This  kind  of  religion  has  prevailed,  or  once 
prevailed,  among  the  Finns,  Huns,  ancestors  of  tbe 
Magyars,  Mongols,  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  in  Thibet. 
Something  like  it  is  found  among  the  Red  men  and 
other  aborigines  of  this  western  continent. 

Some  of  the  Northern  Asiatics  make  a  threefold  di- 
vision of  spirits :  first,  the  souls  or  powers  which  have 
taken  a  concrete  form  in  physical  objects  ;  secondly^ 
the  spirits  of  deceased  ancestors ;  thirdly,  spirits,  some 
of  which  may  have  been  human  souls,  which  have  a 
wider  sphere  of  action,  such  as  have  relations  to  a  whole 
tribe  or  aa  protectors  in  certain  undertakings.  These 
may  be  kindly  or  malignant. 

Besides  these  spiritual  beings,  tbe  Finns  believed  in 
a  supreme  god,  Junuda,  whose  name,  aa  Gastrin  thinks, 
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may  have  denoted  at  fitst  place  of  thtinder,  hearen, 
then  god  of  heaven,  then  god  in  general.  Ilie  Lappa 
of  Norway  had  three  classes  of  spirits — ^those  in  the  air, 
those  in  the  heavens,  and  others  above  the  heavens. 
Among  the  last  is  a  higher  god,  who  creates  every- 
thing through  his  son — ^which  must  be  a  conception 
borrowed  from  the  Christians  in  their  neighborhood. 
Among  the  Tungnses  there  are  several  ranks  and 
spheres  of  operation  in  the  spirit  system ;  but  above 
them  all  is  a  god  of  heaven,  Boa,  who  knows  all  things, 
but  does  not  concern  himself  with  what  comes  to  pass, 
nor  punish  the  wicked ;  and,  besides  him,  a  spirit  of 
the  sun,  more  powerful  than  the  rest,  to  whom  prayers 
are  offered ;  a  spirit  of  the  moon,  from  whom  dreams 
come ;  spirits  of  the  stars,  who  are  protectors  of  par- 
ticular men,  etc.  (Comp.  Castr6n*s  lectures  on  Finnish 
mythology,  translated  fh>m  the  Swedbh.)  In  the  re- 
ligions of  our  continent  the  Great  Spirit  has  been  sup- 
posed, without  reason,  to  have  corresponded  with  God, 
the  sun ,  north-west  wind ,  etc.  The  spirits  are  su  pposed 
to  be  capable  of  detaching  themselves  from  their  cor- 
poreal frame,  and  of  taking  various  forms  as  they  see 
fit 

It  is  a  most  interesting  inquiry,  but  one  in  which  it 
is  difficult  to  reach  certainty,  whether  there  are  in  the 
uncultivated  races  remembrances  of  a  primeval  mono- 
theistic &itb.  The  difficulty  is  due  to  several  causes, 
the  first  of  which  is  their  reserve,  often  extreme,  in 
communicating  with  persons  higher  in  the  scale  of 
civilliBation,  and  their  readiness  to  agree  for  the  mo- 
ment to  what  such  persons  may  say.  Another  cir- 
cumstance to  be  considered  is  the  propagation  of  relig- 
ious ideas  from  foreign  sources — ^in  Africa  on  both 
sides  of  the  continent  from  the  Mohammedanism 
which  has  long  been  making  progress,  and  in  this  con- 
tinent froih  Christianity.  The  Red  men  near  the 
whites  have  forgotten  their  former  human  sacrifices 
and  cannibalism,  and  neglect  of  parents  in  extreme 
old  age ;  and  they  seem  to  have  imbil)ed  some  relig- 
ious notions  from  the  white  men  which  have  modified 
their  religions.  We  find,  also,  this  to  be  sometimes 
confessed  by  some  tribes  in  Africa  tliat  they  believe  in 
a  being  above  all,  but  neglect  him  because  he  is  too 
far  off,  too  high  to  concern  himself  with  their  affairs. 
This  may  be  an  excuse  for  neglect  of  worship  of  such 
a  being,  or  it  may  be  conformed  to  a  real  but  obscure 
tradition. .  We  may  suppose  the  supreme  god  to  have 
been  in  the  primeval  religion  of  their  fathers,  and  to 
have  been  thrust  out  of  worship  by  the  spiritual  weak- 
ness and  imbecility  of  fidlen  man.  In  some  tribes, 
again,  there  appear  to  be  no  such  faint  traces  of  mono- 
tiieism.  A  missionary,  who  lived  over  thirty  years  in 
Southern  Africa,  once  told  the  present  writer  that  he 
never  found  any  such  embers  of  an  early  religion 
among  those  with  whom  he  was  conversant.  The 
question  is  thus  one  not  so  easily  settled.  We  close 
what  we  have  to  say  of  it  by  a  brief  citation  from  the 
important  work  of  Waitz  {AnthropoL  d.  NaturvoUeer, 
pt.  ii,  p.  167).  He  is  speaking  of  the  religion  of  the 
Negroes.  After  denying  the  justice  of  imputing  to  them 
a  peculiar  and  rude  form  of  polytheism,  he  adds  that 
"  the  deeper  penetration  into  their  religions,  to  which 
of  late  a  number  of  conscientious  investigators  have 
attained,  leads  to  the  surprising  result  that  a  number 
of  Negro  tribes,  among  whom  the  influence  of  nations 
that  stand  higher  in  point  of  culture  cannot  be  pointed 
out  nor  scarcely  be  suspected,  have  made  much  great- 
er advances  in  the  development  of  their  religions  con- 
ceptions than  almost  all  other  nations  in  a  state  of 
nature.  And  this  to  such  a  degree  that,  if  we  may 
not  call  them  monotheists,  still  we  may  assert  of  them 
that  they  stand  on  the  borders  of  monotheism ;  while 
yet  their  religion  is  mingled  with  a  great  amount  of 
gross  superstition,  which  in  the  case  of  other  peoples 
where  it  is  found  seems  entirely  to  cover  up  with  its 
rank  growth  the  purer  religions  conceptions." 

II.  Observances, — We  have  considered  polytheism 


thus  far  on  the  side  of  its  nature  and  origin.  We  pro- 
ceed next  to  a  brief  exposition  of  its  practical  side,  or 
its  outward  worship,  including  priests,  images,  altars, 
and  temples,  liturgical  services,  and  offerings. 

(1.)  Throughout  paganism  it  has  been  felt  that  the 
gods  must  be  approached  in  a  certain  way,  and  the 
knowledge  of  that  way  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  cer- 
tain tribe  or  class.  If  there  were  written  records,  sa- 
cred songs,  or  formulie,  the  knowledge  of  these  per- 
tained to  this  class  alone.  Moreover,  a  method  of 
ascertaining  the  divine  will  grew  up  of  which  they 
alone  had  the  knowledge.  Whatever  rites  were  nec- 
essary to  propitiate  the  anger  of  the  gods,  or  to  secure 
their  fkvor,  they  alone  could  authoritatively  tell. 
If  any  occult  science  relating  to  human  destiny  or 
the  divine  will  existed,  they  possessed  it  exclusively. 
They  had  from  their  position  such  advantages  that 
they  first  would  have  the  literature,  science,  philoso- 
phy, and  history  of  the  nation  in  their  keeping.  Thus 
to  a  great  extent  they  controlled  the  progress  of  events, 
stood  by  the  side  of  rulers  to  direct  their  counsels, 
trained  the  people,  shaped  the  theory  of  religion, 
turned  it  perhaps  into  a  new  dhrection. 

The  influence  and  standing  of  the  priests  varied 
with  the  freedom  of  the  nation,  with  the  compactness 
of  the  priestly  order,  and  with  various  other  causes. 
In  some  countries,  as  in  Egypt  and  in  India,  they 
formed  one  of  the  leading  castes,  and  all  knowledge, 
secular  or  religious,  was  in  their  hands.  In  the  Per- 
sian or  Zoroastrian  religion  the  priest,  called  Athrava 
in  the  records,  has  also  in  the  inscription  of  Behistun 
(of  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspes),  and  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  writers,  the  name  of  Magus,  The  Magi,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  were  a  Median  tribe,  which,  be- 
coming necessary  for  the  offices  of  religion,  was  dif- 
fused over  Persia  also,  and  perhaps  over  East  Iran  or 
Bactria.  They  resembled  the  tribe  of  Levi  in  their 
living  in  villages,  and  had  no  great  political  power, 
owing  perhaps  to  the  almost  religious  authority  of  the 
Persian  king.  The  Avesta  consists,  to  a  great  degree, 
of  long  prayers,  of  invitations  to  the  gods  to  be  present 
at  acts  of  worship,  and  the  like,  and  religion  entered 
into  all  the  important  concerns  of  lifb.  Frequent  pur- 
gations, and  the  maintenance  also  of  the  sacred  fire, 
fell  to  their  office.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  con- 
nection between  these  Magi  and  the  practice  of  magic, 
for  there  were  Babylonian  Magi  also;  but  the  word 
was  probably  indigenous  in  Iran.  Duncker,  the  his- 
torian, finds  the  connection  in  the  formulss  of  conjura- 
tion which  they  used  in  order  to  drive  away  the  davas 
or  devs,  the  evil-minded  spirit-servants  of  Ahriman, 
which  formulie  had  a  kind  of  constraining  power  over 
the  spirits,  just  as  prayer  in  India  was  conceived  of  as 
putting  a  force  on  the  gods. 

Greece  differed  from  the  nations  already  mentioned 
in  having  no  order  of  priests :  any  one  might  assume 
the  office,  and  discharge  the  duties  which  the  priest  per- 
formed, and  **  there  is  no  trace  of  a  priestly  discipline 
propagated  by  instruction  through  generations,  nor  is 
there  any  trace  of  an  abiding  connection  between  the 
priests  of  different  cities"  (K.  Ottfried  MuUcr,  ProUg. 
p.  249,  250).  At  Rome  the  religious  institutions  took 
stronger  root,  in  conformity  with  the  regard  for  prec- 
edent, the  formality  and  the  superstition  which  char- 
acterized the  early  Roman  people.  The  public  priest- 
hoods were  originally  in  patrician  hands,  and  the  priests 
long  monopolized  the  knowledge  of  the  calendar  and 
the  legal  formulss.  Moreover,  the  private  rites  of 
families  seem  to  have  been  thought  of  more  impor- 
tance than  was  the  case  among  the  Greeks.  But  there 
was  no  caste,  there  were  no  hereditary  public  priestly 
offices,  and  politics,  becoming  a  vastly  more  inviting 
field,  drew  to  itself  the  attention  and  efibrts  of  all  men 
who  aspired  to  influence.  The  magistrates  themselves 
observed  the  signs  in  the  heavens  and  regulated  the 
meeting  of  public  bodies  in  accordance  with  their  own 
wishes,  under  pretence  of  religious  scruples.    North 
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of  Borne  lay  the  Etrnscanf,  belonging  to  another  race, 
who  had  a  gloomy  religion,  in  which  the  art  of  dirina- 
tion  played  a  more  important  part  than  in  that  of  any 
other  nation  of  which  we  have  knowledge.  Here  the 
leading  men  held  the  office  of  priests,  and  the  princi- 
pal priesthoods  were  hereditar}-.  Beyond  the  AIpe,  in 
Gaul,  the  Druids  formed  a  great  corporation,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  a  kind  of  pope ;  while  Jnlios  Casar 
was  stmck  by  the  want  of  a  compact  priestly  class  in 
Germany,  and  says  that  the  race  was  not  given  to 
sacrifices.  Of  the  nations  inhabiting  this  continent, 
the  Mexicans  had  a  very  numeroas  body  of  priests, 
some  five  thousand  of  whom  are  said  to  have  belonged 
to  the  great  temple  at  the  capital.  Over  the  hierarchy 
of  priests  two  chiefs  selected  from  leading  iinnilies  pre- 
sided, whose  position  gave  them  high  authority  in  state 
affiun.  Under  these  chiefs  a  third,  with  his  subordi- 
nates, had  superintendence  over  the  lower  priests  and 
the  seminaries.  There  were  also  monks  in  Mexico, 
as  well  as  in  other  adjoining  countries,  who  have  been 
compared  wi^  the  similar  bodies  in  Buddhist  coun- 
tries. In  Pern,  owing  to  the  sacred  dignity  of  the 
Incas,  the  priests,  unless  they  pertained  to  the  race  of 
the  Children  of  the  Sun,  had  less  independent  weight 
than  the  similar  class  in  Mexico,  and  the  simplicity 
of  the  religion  may  have  conduced  to  the  same  result. 
A  remarkable  institution  of  this  country  was  that  of 
the  virgins  of  the  sun,  who,  like  the  Roman  vestals,  had 
to  keep  alive  the  sacred  symbol  of  fire. 

(2.)  The  objects  of  worship  were  either  invisible,  or 
distant  and  yet  visible,  or  something  near  at  hand, 
in  which  a  divine  power  was  thought  to  reside.  In 
the  first  case  especially  there  was  a  longing  in  the 
pagan  mind  for  some  representation  or  image  which 
might  keep  the  presence  of  the  deity  in  mind,  and 
thus  give  a  sense  of  protection  to  the  worshipper. 
Image-worship,  idolatry,  arose  from  a  desire,  it  seems 
probable,  of  feeling  the  nearness  of  the  unseen  power, 
or  from  conceiving  that  the  divine  power  is  lodged  in 
or  belongs  to  the  object  present  before  the  eyes  as 
being  inherent  or  represented  by  it.  Image-worship 
has  been  diffused  over  the  heathen  world,  but  some 
nations  have  rejected  it.  The  religion  of  Ormozd  re- 
jected images  and  even  temples  with  a  kind  of  fanat- 
ical hatred.  We  believe  that  there  are  no  traces  of  it 
in  the  Vedas.  The  Romans  at  first  had  only  s3rmbols 
and  not  forms  in  the  houses  of  their  gods.  The  prob- 
ability is  therefore  that  through  the  whole  of  the  Indo- 
European  race  idol-worship  was  not  known  at  the 
first ;  but  in  Egypt,  in  Greece,  in  the  Hamitic  and  in 
some  of  the  Shemitic  peoples,  on  this  continent,  in  Af- 
rica, and  over  the  world,  no  earlier  period  can  be  traced 
than  one  in  which  either  image  symbol  or  fetich-wor- 
ship was  a  part  of  the  religions.  As  for  direct  wor- 
ship of  nature,  one  would  suppose  that  images  would 
not  be  needed  by  the  pagan  religious  sentiment.  The 
heavenly  bodies  especially  are  so  great  a  part  of  the 
time  in  sight  that  no  memorial  of  them  would  be  need- 
ed. Thus  we  find  that  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  where 
sun  and  star  worship,  as  distinguished 'ftom  the  wor- 
ship of  son  and  star  gods,  prevailed,  idols  were  com- 
mon. Tet  we  find  images  of  Bel,  Nebo,  and  Merodach 
(Mercury  and  Jupiter)  spoken  of  by  the  prophets  (Isa. 
xlvif  1 ;  Jer.  1, 2),  while  the  Phoenician  and  Canaanite 
sun-god  Baal  is  represented  by  pillars  (of  stone  and 
wood?  2  Kings  x,  26,  27),  and  Asherah,  probably  the 
same  as  Astarte,  by  wooden  posts  (groves  in  onr  ver- 
sion, pastim).  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  in  pro- 
portion to  the  pagan  mind*s  separation  of  a  divinity 
from  the  object  out  of  which  it  grew,  the  tendency  to 
represent  it  by  images,  and  especially  **  after  the  fig- 
ure of  man  "  (Isa.  xliv,  18),  would  become  more  con- 
trolling, but  to  this  there  seem  to  be  exceptions.  As 
fior  the  direct  worship  of  other  objects  of  nature,  as 
trees  and  animals,  especially  snakes,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  this  kind  of  worship  should  need  images. 

And  here  we  come  to  the  difficult  inquiry  whether 


the  animal  is  a  symbol  or  a  fetich,  that  is,  a  tenement 
of  a  god ;  and  we  may  doubt  also  whether  in  diflTerent 
parts  of  the  world,  as  in  Egypt  and  on  this  continent, 
the  same  conceptions  lay  under  this  species  of  cultus. 
In  Egypt  the  sacred  bulls  Apis  and  Mnevis  were  cer- 
tainly regarded  as  incarnations ;  but  may  not  symbol 
have  preceded  and  given  rise  to  this  belief?  The  rep- 
resentntions  with  which  the  Egyptian  religion  abounds 
of  gods  in  a  composite  form,  partly  human,  partly  bes- 
tial, hawk-  or  jackal-headed,  etc.,  show  a  symbolizing 
of  particular  qualities  united  to  the  expression  of  in- 
telligence like  that  of  man.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  worship  of  animals  elsewhere,  the  great  number 
of  tacred  animals  in  Egypt,  which  it  was  a  crime  to 
kill,  and  the  mummies  of  which  were  preserved,  seem 
to  point  to  a  stage  of  worship  in  that  strange  country 
where  the  marvellous  instincts  and  powers  of  animals 
pointed  to  a  god  within  them  all. 

After  what  has  been  said  in  another  place  we  need 
not  speak  at  length  of  fetich-worship.  The  vagueness 
of  the  word  ought  to  be  cured  by  definitions,  or  it  ought 
to  be  driven  out  of  works  on  the  pagan  religions.  If 
a  fetich  is  a  material  in  which  a  god  or  spirit  is  con- 
ceived to  dwell  for  the  time,  a  spell-bound  protector 
and  coadjutor  of  those  who  offer  him  worship,  this  is 
a  distinct  idea ;  or  if  it  is  a  tenement  chosen  by  the 
worshipper  for  his  god,  that  too  is  distinct  enough ; 
but  when  we  find,  together  with  stones,  mountains, 
water,  wind  and  fire,  plants,  animals,  and  men,  heav- 
enly bodies  also  in  a  certain  stage  of  human  culture 
reckoned'  as  fetiches,  it  seems  as  if  fetich-worship 
might  be  made  to  include  everything.  In  Greece 
the  Thessalian  sorceresses  were  thought  to  be  able 
to  bring  the  moon  down  out  of  the  skies,  and  to  work 
magic  arts  by  her  help.  That  is,  Hecate,  the  moon- 
goddess,  was  believed  to  be  wandering  abroad  at 
night,  and,  being  identified  with  the  moon,  was 
thought  to  come  down  from  the  skies.  The  same 
general  notion  of  power  over  objects  of  nature  ap- 
pears in  the  rude  fetich-worship  of  Africa.  A  clear 
line  cannot  be  drawn  between  the  religious  con- 
ceptions of  paganism  in  the  lower  and  in  its  higher 
culture. 

We  have  spoken  of  mixed  human  and  animal 
forms,  where  the  symbol  was  the  main  idea.  The 
highest  attainment  of  idol-worship  is  to  represent  the 
divinity  under  the  form  of  man.  God  made  man  in 
his  image ;  the  pagan  lover  of  beauty  makes  his  god  in 
man*s  image,  a  reversal  of  the  true  idea,  and  yet  ex- 
pressive of  a  relationship.  The  Greek,  by  his  anthro- 
pomorphic representations  of  his  divinities,  employed 
the  highest  conceptions  of  beauty  in  the  service  of  re- 
ligion ;  and  thus,  while  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
highest  art,  subjected  himself  to  the  condemnation, 
*'thou  thonghtest  that  I  was  altogether  such  a  one  as 
thyself." 

The  image  and  symbol  brought  the  god  into  mind, 
and  gave  him  a  visible  connection  with  the  worship- 
per. Hence,  in  part,  the  fascination  of  idolatry.  To  a 
great  extent,  even  in  the  most  refined  countries  of 
paganism,  the  divinity  was  thought — ^not  indeed  by  the 
philosopher,  but  by  the  vulgar — ^to  inhabit  the  statue, 
and  to  this  both  the  Scriptures  and  the  early  Chris- 
tian writers  constantly  allude.  The  idol  was  not  only 
used  at  places  of  common  worship,  but  in  families,  and 
gave  the  feeling  of  protection  a  certain  vividness,  as  if 
the  divine  shape  were  there. 

(8.)  The  images  of  the  gods,  rather  than  the  desire  of 
shelter  for  the  worshipper,  gave  rise  to  the  temples, 
which  were  houses  of  a  divinity ;  thus  vaoc  is  a  god's 
dwelling,  from  a  root  meaning  to  dwell,  and  aduj  in 
Latin,  in  the  singular  is  usudly  a  temple,  but  in  the 
plural  a  human  abode.  But  neither  image  nor  temple 
was  as  important  for  worship  as  the  altar,  which  might 
stand  afar  from  any  temple,  or  near  a  temple  and  out- 
side of  it,  or,  it  might  be,  within  the  temple's  waUs,  with 
no  roof,  or  with  an  opening  in  the  roof,  for  the  purpose 
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of  giving  free  passage  to  incense  and  the  smoke  of 
sacrifices  into  the  upper  air.  When  the  altar  of  the 
god  and  his  statue  were  near  one  another,  the  statue 
generally  stood  above,  that  the  worshipper  might  look 
upwards  to  the  representation  of  the  divinity.  The 
temple  as  well  as  the  statue,  in  the  progress  of  refine- 
ment and  of  the  ritualistic  spirit,  gained  an  importance 
that  did  not  belong  to  them  in  the  earlier  times.  It 
is  iu  the  temple  principally  that  architecture  in  most 
heathen  lands  has  found  the  motive  for  its  cultivation, 
as  it  was  the  images  of  the  gods  chiefly  which  promoted 
the  progress  of  sculpture.  We  have  already  had  occa- 
sion to  say  that  in  the  Persian  religion  there  were 
properly  no  altars  nor  temples.  The  veneration  be- 
stowed on  fire  and  light  was  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
confiniug  religious  rites  within  the  walls  of  temples, 
and  the  pure  original  faith  of  Iran  had  little  need  of 
altars. 

(4.)  Worship,  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word,  may 
include  public  and  private  prayers  and  other  liturgical 
services,  with  offerings  unbloody  or  bloody,  and  their 
attendant  lustrations  or  purgations.  Some  of  these 
rites,  especially  such  as  symbolized  certain  mythological 
events,  might  be  secret,  but  of  these  mysteries  we  have 
uo  time  to  speak. 

Prayer,  the  natural  voice  of  the  being  who  realizes 
his  dependence,  might  be  informal  in  the  family  re- 
ligion of  the  pagan,  or  attended  with  formalities;  it 
might  need  the  presence  of  a  priest,  especially  on  oer« 
tain  important  occasions  of  family  life,  or  the  head  of 
the  household  might  act  as  priest.  In  public  religion 
a  class  of  priests  took  the  lead ;  it  was  felt  that  a  cer- 
tain form  of  words  had  a  peculiar  efficacy,  and  from 
this  notion  perhaps  belief  in  incantations  derived  its 
birth.  In  some  religions  the  liturgical  forms  have 
been  excessively  minute  and  elaborate.  We  have  al- 
ready referred  to  the  religion  of  Iran  as  an  e^umiple  of 
thi&  The  Avesta  is  chiefly  liturgicaL  The  first  part 
of  the  Ya^na,  and  a  smaller  collection,  the  Vispered, 
consist  principally  of  praises,  thanksgivings,  and  invita- 
tions addressed  to  various  superior  beings  to  be  present 
at  the  offerings  of  the  Haoma  and  at  other  celebrations. 
The  Yeshts  or  YosU,  a  part  of  the  Khorda-Avesta 
(lesser  Avesta),  consist  of  praj'crs  and  praises  addressed 
to  particular  objects  of  veneration,  as  to  Mithras,  Ve- 
rethragna  or  Behram,  and  the  souls  of  the  good.  In 
the  early  religion  of  India  the  three  first  Yedas  are 
chiefly  liturgicaL  The  Rig -Veda  contains  about  a 
thousand  hymns  in  ten  books,  the  first  seven  of  which 
consist  of  hymns  addressed  to  Agni,  the  fire-god,  to 
Indra,  and  others.  In  the  ninth  book  are  classed  hymns 
intended  to  be  sung  while  the  Soma  offering  is  in  prep- 
aration. The  Sama-Veda  takes  most  of  its  materials 
from  the  Rig,  and  adapts  them  to  the  purposes  of 
chanting.  The  Yajur-Veda  consists  of  formulas  proper 
to  accompany  the  various  actions  of  religious  worship, 
and  belongs  to  a  time  when  the  worship,  had  become 
complicated  and  the  importance  of  the  priest  had  in- 
creased. The  Romans  were  in  their  early  days  a  de- 
vout and  reverential,  but  also  a  formal  people.  The 
same  adherence  to  legal  precedent  which  built  up  their 
law  appeared  in  the  minute  observances  of  their  re- 
ligion; formulas  of  words  had  a  certain  independent 
power;  a  breach  of  silence  at  prayer  and  sacrifice  was 
ominous;  the  evocations  addressed  to  the  divinities  of 
conquered  towns  that  they  would  leave  their  old  abodes 
were  conceived  to  have  the  force  of  a  charm ;  and  they 
were  afraid  to  let  it  be  known  what  god  was  the  especial 
guardian  of  Rome,  lest  their  enemies  should  practice  the 
same  evocations  against  them.  In  India,  also,  prayer 
was  thought  of  as  having  a  magical  power.  The  old 
invocation  of  the  sun,  called  the  Gayatri,  is  of  such  po- 
tence,  it  is  said,  that  the  Brahmin  can  obtain  happiness 
by  it  whether  he  performs  other  religious  services  or 
not.  The  repeating  of  it  in  the  morning  dawn  until 
the  sun  appears  removes  every  unperceived  fault  of 
the  night,  and  a  similar  repetition  in  the  evening  twi- 


light is  equally  effectoal  (Wuttke,  u.  «.  voL  ii,  §  106, 
from  Manu,  ii,  87, 101, 102). 

The  offerings  and  sacrifices  of  a  public  nature  were 
usually  attended  by  lustrations,  which  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  purgations  of  a  propitiatory  char- 
acter practiced  by  those  who  sought  cleansing  from 
guilL  Both  kinds  of  lustrations,  however,  had  the 
same  moral  idea,  the  necessity  of  a  pure  mind,  for  their 
foundation.  In  or  near  the  Greek  temples^  and  mark- 
ing the  division  line  between  profane  and  sacred  ground, 
stood  the  vessel  of  holy  water  (penrrhanteruun)^  for 
the  uses  of  those  who  entered  the  pure  interior.  After 
this  preparation  came  the  offerings  with  prayers  and 
praises.  In  some  nations  there  was  a  time  when  these 
offerings  were  only  unbloody,  or  at  least  the  bloody  of- 
ferings or  sacrifices  played  a  small  part.  The  institu- 
tions of  Numa  sanctioned  only  such  things  as  the  fruits 
of  the  field,  and  the  mola  salsa,  or  broken  grains  of 
spelt  mixed  with  salL  Not  even  incense  was  then 
used  by  the  simple  Romans.  The  usages  changed 
greatly  in  this  particular  at  a  later  time,  owing  to  the 
influence  of  the  Greek  settlements  in  Southern  Italy. 
Among  the  Hindis  horses  and  homed  cattle  were  fre- 
quent victims  in  the  earlier  times,  but  afterwards  be- 
came less  common.  In  the  books  of  the  Avesta  little 
or  nothing  is  said  of  animal  sacrifices,  but  it  is  pre- 
scribed that  for  certain  offences  (as  a  fine  or  an  atone- 
ment?) a  htmdred  smaller  cattle  should  be  offered  up. 
But  in  Persian  history,  whether  in  accordance  with  or 
in  violation  of  the  precepts  of  the  religion,  mention  is 
made  of  animal  victims.  Xerxes  on  his  march  towards 
Greece  honored  the  Trojan  Athena  by  sacrificing  a 
thousand  cows.  At  the  Strymon  the  Magi  offered  up 
white  horses,  and  at  a  spot  in  Thrace  called  the  Nine 
Roads  nine  boys  and  nine  girls  from  among  the  native 
inhabitants  were  buried  alive.  Strabo  remarks  that  no 
pieces  of  the  victim  were  given,  as  elsewhere,  to  the 
gods,  since  they  had  need  only  of  the  animal's  souL 
Instead  of  victims,  the  great  offering  in  the  Indian  re- 
ligion of  the  Yedic  period  was  that  of  the  Soma,  an  as- 
depias  or  some  other  plant  of  the  milk-weed  tribe,  the 
stalk  of  which  was  crushed  between  stones,  and  the 
narcotic  juice,  mixed  with  butter,  was  left  to  ferment. 
This  mixture  was  supposed  to  nourish,  strengthen,  and 
even  intoxicate  the  gods.  The  most  absunl  supersti- 
tions were  connected  with  this  sacred  substance :  it  was 
originally  in  heaven,  and  came  down  with  the  rain  to 
the  earth ;  it  was  something  that  a  man  might  offer  to 
the  higher  gods  only,  and  could  feel  that  he  had  ren- 
dered a  favor  by  it,  and  had  a  right  to  a  return.  Final- 
ly the  Soma  became  identified  with  the  moon-god  as 
the  cause  of  fruitfulness.  An  offering  called  by  a  coi^ 
responding  name  in  Iran,  the  Haoma,  and  obtuned  from 
the  same  or  similar  plants,  played  a  great  part  in  the 
services  of  the  old  religion  of  that  country.  Similar 
notions  that  the  divine  powers  partook  of  and  enjoyed 
sacrifices  which  were  offered  to  them  may  be  found 
elsewhere  in  many  religions,  but  probably  none  so  ex- 
travagant. 

Sacrifices  of  victims,  or  bloody  offerings,  were  sooner 
or  later  almost  univeraaL  What  victim  should  be  se- 
lected depended  on  a  variety  of  considerations^  Some- 
times it  was  an  animal  that  injured  the  gifts  presented 
to  a  god,  or  injured  that  which  he  protected,  as  a  goat, 
the  destroyer  of  the  vine,  was  offered  to  Dionysus,  and 
a  swine,  which  rooted  in  the  ground,  to  Demeter.  Some- 
times it  was  an  animal  under  the  god's  protection. 
Sometimes,  again,  there  was  a  symbolism  in  the  sacri- 
fice, as  when  a  black-colored  animal  was  offered  to  the 
Dii  Manes  at  Rome,  or  a  heifer  never  yoked  to  Minerva. 
In  Egypt,  notwithstanding  that  the  number  of  sacred 
animals  was  very  considerable,  other  victims  were  se- 
lected for  offerings.  Thus  a  pig  was  presented  to  the 
god  answering  to  Herenles  and  ifiscnlapius,  but  not  to 
Saiapis;  a  sheep  to  the  mother  of  the  gods,  but  not  to 
Isis ;  a  cat  to  Horns;  a  cockroach,  or  some  kind  of  blatta 
at  least,  to  the  goddess  identified  with  Thetis. 
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Throoghoat  a  herge  put  of  the  vrorld  haman  beingi 
were  offered  as  sacrifices  to  the  gods  of  the  heathen, 
and  the  farther  back  we  penetmte  into  antiquity  the 
more  common  is  this  horrid  practice.  There  are  two 
forms  of  it,  the  sacrifice  of  children,  aspecially  of  the 
first-bom,  and  that  of  grown-up  men.  The  first  appears 
in  countries  where  the  worship  of  Moloch — perhaps  of 
Baal  and  other  kindred  gods — ^prevailed,  as  in  Pbosni- 
cm,  the  land  of  Canaan,  Moab,  perhaps,  and  Carthage, 
and  traces  of  the  same  may  be  found  in  the  island  of 
Crete.  Also  in  some  parts  of  this  continent  the  same 
practice  seems  to  have  gained  some  footing.  To  this 
the  prophet  Micah  {v\,  7),  the  law  of  Moses  (Lev.  xx, 
2-6),  the  historical  books  (2  Kings  xvi,  8 ;  oomp.  Deut. 
xii,  31),  and  other  parts  of  the  Scriptures  refer,  unless 
in  some  of  these  passages  simple  lustration  by  fire  with- 
out burning  may  be  intended.  But  far  more  common 
was  the  sacrifice  of  grown-up  men.  As  nations  grew 
more  humane,  this  practice  was  softened  down ;  either 
men  condemned  to  death,  who  had  to  die  at  any  rate, 
were  selected  as  the  victims,  or  a  peison  was  scourged 
or  cut  only  until  the  blood  ran,  or  the  rite  was  per- 
formed upon  an  image  substituted  for  a  human  being. 
Such  substitution  can  be  traced  in  Egypt,  Greece,  and 
Rome.  In  India  human  sacrifices  were  introduced, 
when  the  obscene  and  cruel  Siva  religion  spread  among 
the  people,  into  hb  worship  and  that  of  his  wife  Durga, 
or  KalL  The  Kalika-PurHna  is  cited  by  Ward  and 
others  as  saying  that  Kali "  felt  a  pleasure  for  a  month 
in  the  blood  of  fish  offered  to  her;  for  nine  months  in 
that  of  wild  animals;  for  a  hundred  years  in  that  of  a 
tiger ;  and  in  that  of  a  lion,  a  stag,  or  a  man,  for  a  thou- 
sand years.  Three  men's  blood  appease  her  for  a  hun- 
dred thousand  years.  The  offering  of  blood  is  like  the 
drink  of  the  gods  (the  Soma) ;  Brahma  and  all  the  gods 
assemble  at  the  offering"  (Ward,  iii,  174;  Wuttke,  ii,865; 
Atiat,  Res.  v,  371).  In  other  countries,  as  in  Ganl,  in 
Mexico,  in  Peru,  above  all  in  Mexico,  this  practice  as- 
sumed frightful  proportions,  showing  how  man  can  be 
debased  and  made  savage  by  his  neligion.  There  is 
ground  for  believing  that  cannibalism  may  have  grown 
out  of  the  sacrificial  feasts  after  battle,  when  an  enemy 
was  slaughtered  to  the  gods  who  gave  the  victory. 

We  ask  at  this  stage  of  the  subject,  what  was  the 
meaning  of  pagan  offerings?  As  they  understood  their 
religious  rites,  the  unbloody  were  expressions  of  grati- 
tude and  acknowledgment  for  protection.  Whatever 
the  form  of  offering  was,  the  god  was  conceived  of  as 
being  pleased  with  them.  How  did  they  account  for 
this  pleasure?  There  are  traces  of  the  conception  that 
the  gods  enjoyed  offerings  as  we  enjoy  food.  The  faith 
of  the  Aryan  race  in  regard  to  the  Soma  offering,  and 
the  idea  that  the  smoke  of  burning  sacrifices  was  agree- 
able to  the  divinities,  show  the  grosser  forms  of  anthro- 
pomorphism. Sacrifices  of  a  public  nature  may  be  re- 
garded as  feasts  to  which  a  god  or  gods  were  invited ; 
the  altar  was  the  public  hearth ;  the  victim  was  par- 
taken of  by  all  the  worshippers  after  due  purgations, 
libations,  and  other  preparations ;  the  god  had  his  share 
of  tho  meal,  which  went  up  to  him  in  the  skies.  At 
the  bottom  of  all  this,  however,  the  feeling  no  doubt 
was  that  the  worshipper  gave  up  something  of  value, 
and  thus  showed  his  devotion  to  his  protector.  But 
this  explanation  does  not  exhaust  the  entire  meaning 
of  animal  sacrifices.  Thus  certain  animals  not  used  for 
food,  as  dogs,  horses,  wolves,  bears,  and  even  asses,  were 
in  some  Greek  rites  the  appropriate  victims,  the  prob- 
able reason  for  which  is  given  by  K.  Ottfried  Muller 
(^DorieTf  i,  279)  that  animals  hated  by  a  particular  god 
he  would  be  {leased  to  see  bleeding  at  his  altar.  The 
sacrifice  of  a  dog  to  Hecat«  may  be  accounted  for  from 
the  dog's  baying  at  the  moon,  and  of  a  stag  to  Artemis 
because  she  was  a  huntress. 

But  there  were  also  propitiatory  sacrifices  required 
by  a  feeling  of  guilt  and  of  dread.  Here  life  is  given 
for  life.  It  seems  impossible  to  put  less  meaning  into 
auch  rites  than  that  the  worshipper  acknowledged  his 


life  to  be  forfeited,  and  hoped  by  something  which  not 
only  had  value  but  was  also  a  living  object,  to  avert 
through  confession  made  in  this  way  the  divine  wrath. 
Human  sacrifices  were  still  more  significant.  In  the 
case  of  children,  especially  of  the  first-born,  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  first-fruits  were  consecrated  and  devoted, 
as  an  expression  of  gratitude,  does  not  seem  at  all  natu- 
raL  It  was,  in  short,  a  sacrifice  made  for  the  benefit 
of  the  family,  caused  by  a  painful  sense  of  iU  d^ert ;  it 
was  giving  the  fruit  of  the  body  for  the  sin  of  the  soul. 
The  more  general  sacrifices  of  human  beings,  especially 
of  grown-up  men,  which  took  place  most  frequently 
where  some  great  crime  had  been  committed  by  persons 
unknown,  or  when  pestilence  or  defeat  by  enemies  be- 
tokened the  wrath  of  protecting  divinities,  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  acknowledgment  of  sin,  and  a  way  of 
transferring  and  appeasing  divine  anger.  Wrath  de- 
manded or  exposed  to  death.  The  death  of  one  or 
more  freed  the  rest.  In  the  Greek  myths,  the  self-de- 
votion of  an  innocent  virgin,  like  Macaria  in  the  Hera- 
etidet  of  Euripides,  and  in  Roman  history  more  clearly 
the  act  of  the  two  Decii,  father  and  son,  their  self-con- 
secration, and  in  the  case  of  the  younger  the  devotion 
of  the  hostile  army,  point  to  a  faith  that  victory  might 
be  secured  by  voluntary  death  for  others.  This  is  the 
highest  form  that  human  sacrifice  took  in  heathen  an- 
tiquity. 

It  remains  to  give  the  briefest  possible  estimate  of 
the  heathen  religions  in  their  influences  on  man.  With 
regard  to  their  lower  forms,  as  seen  in  wild  races,  they 
are  to  a  great  extent  religions  of  fear;  dread  of  supe- 
rior powen  weighs  on  the  minds  even  of  light-hearted 
African  negroes.  A  feeling  of  sin,  and  yet  a  very  faint 
and  half- conscious  one,  must  be  presupposed  in  their 
minds  in  order  that  this  dread  may  exist;  but  the 
dread  is  greatly  increased  by  magic  practices  which 
are  kept  up  by  priestly  imposture.  In  the  higher 
races  it  would  be  folly  to  deny  that  in  the  course  of 
time,  and  partly  by  the  help  of  moral  sentiments  which 
roust  grow  up  in  well-ordered  civil  communities,  the 
religions  of  paganism  have  been  elevated  in  their  moral 
tone;  that  under  them  men  have  more  or  less  risen  into 
art,  freedom,  philosophy;  that  great  individual  char- 
acten  have  appeared  in  such  countries,  and  that  toler- 
ably high  standards  of  moral  excellence  have  counter- 
acted depraving  inflnenoes  from  bad  religions  or  bad 
institutions.  But  there  are  some  necessarv  evils  in 
polytheism,  owing  to  its  very  nature.  They  honor 
power  rather  than  chantcUr,  since  it  was  divine  power 
in  objects  of  nature  that  impressed  itself  chiefly  on  the 
minds  of  men.  Hence  absolutism  and  ambition  were 
under  the  protection  of  the  religious  sentiment.  It  was 
the  worship  of  beings  of  limU^  attrihuteSf  more  or  less 
under  the  control  of  faU^  who  were  for  the  most  part 
not  from  etemify— not  authora  of  the  world,  but  parts  of 
the  world,  local  in  their  spheres  of  operation  and  func- 
tions. There  could  therefore  be  no  universal  religion. 
Buddhism  spread  because  it  was  an  atheism  which 
abolished  caste  and  limited  transmigration,  and  which 
allowed  the  cultus  in  the  countries  where  it  travelled 
to  continue.  There  was,  further,  a  want  of  allegiance 
on  the  part  of  the  worshipper  to  his  divinity;  even  rid- 
icule of  them  in  the  comic  mimes  of  the  Greeks  was 
allowed,  and  sometimes  the  people  treated  the  idols 
with  great  indignity.  These  religions  could  not  resist 
any  increase  of  knowledge,  but  gave  way  to  scepticism, 
and  this  brought  on  national  ruin.  But  the  heaviest 
charge  almost  everywhere  against  paganism  was  its 
sensuality,  not  in  the  lower  races  only,  but  in  the  higher; 
not  so  much  in  earlier  times  as  at  the  acme  of  refine- 
ment. The  mythologies  were  impure.  The  gods  were 
depraved,  and  examples  of  wickedness.  Licentiousness 
was  put  under  the  protection  of  religion.  On  this 
point  a  long  chapter  might  be  written ;  but  it  is  better 
to  pass  over  this  in  silence,  and  to  close  with  saying 
that  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  was  no  maligner  when 
he  wrote  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
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IIL  LUeraiure,'-¥Tom  the  immense  maw  of  works 
relating  to  the  pagan  religions  we  can  only  make  a 
selection. 

1.  Works  on  the  Philotophy  ofBdiffion  or  of  Pagan- 
urn.— Constant,  De  la  ReUgion,  etc  (Paris,  1824-18S1,  6 
vols.) ;  Hegel,  Religioruphilosophie  (2  vols. ;  in  Werke, 
vols,  xi,  xii,  Berlin,  1840);  Wuttke,  Geach,  cL  Heiden^ 
Ihums  (Bceslau,  1852, 18&8,  2  vols.,  unfinished) ;  Schel- 
ling,  Philos,  d,  Mythologie  (in  Wtrhe^  pt.  ii,  vols,  i,  ii, 
Stuttgard,  1856, 1857) ;  Pfleiderer,  Dot  Weam  d.  ReUgion 
(Leips.  1869,  2  vols.) ;  several  works  of  Max  MuUer,  as 
his  Science  ofRdigion,  etc 

2.  ExplanaiionM  of  Mythology, — (a.)  From  the  Old 
Testament,  its  events  and  characters,  as  by  Voesias,  De 
theohgia  gentili  (Amsterdam,  1642);  Haet,  Denumstr. 
evangel.  (Paris,  1672) ;  and  others  of  that  school,  now 
nearly  foigotten.  (6.)  K.  Ottf.  MUller,  Prolegam.  zu 
einer  tBitaenschqftL  Mythohgie  (Gotting.  1825);  Max 
MUller  in  his  second  course  of  Lectures  on  Language. 

8.  General  Pragmatical  Treatises  on  Heathen  Religions 
or  Mythologies.  ^BsLnieT  (Paris,  1710-1788)  and  Jacob 
Bryant,  now  forgotten ;  Creuzer,  SymboUk  (1st  ed.  1819- 
1821,  4  vols.),  with  Mone's  I/eidenth.  d.  nOrdl.  Europas 
(Leips.  und  Darmstadt,  1822,  182S,  2  vols.) ;  Meiners, 
AU^neine  Gesch,  d.  Religionen  (Hanover,  1806, 1807,  2 
vols.) ;  Stuhty  Relig.  Systeme  des  Orients  (Berlin,  1886- 
1838,  2  vols.);  Schwenk,  Mythohgie  (Frankf.-on-the 
Main,  1843-1853,  7  vol&) ;  Eckermann,  Lehrb.  der  Re- 
ligionsgesch.  u,  Mythohgie  (Halle,  1848, 1849, 4  vols.). 

4.  The  A  ncientMythiographers,'--(a.)  Heathen  authors, 
as  Lucian,  J)e  Dea  Syra ;  Plutarch,  De  Isidi  et  Oriri 
(Parthey's  ed.,  Berlin,  1850).  (6.)  The  attacks  on  hea- 
thenism by  early  Christian  writers,  as  Clement  of  Alex, 
in  YiiAprotrepU  and  in  part  of  the  StronuUa ;  Theodoret, 
De  GrcBCor,  affect.  cur,f  with  the  Latin  writers,  esp.  Ar* 
nobius,  Augustine  in  parts  of  the  City  of  God,  Julius 
Firmicus,  Minucius  Felix,  Lactantius,  etc 

5.  Writers  on  the  Greek  Religion  and  Mythology. — Lo- 
hecVs  A  ghophamus  on  the  Mystaies,  etc.  (Kdnigsb.  1829, 
2  vols.) ;  Jacobi,  ifandworterb.  d.  gr,  v.  rom,  MythoL 
(Leips.  1835,  2  vols.) ;  Preller*s  Demeter  u.  Persephone 
(Uamb.  1837),  his  articles  in  Pauly's  Encykhp.,  and  his 
Griech.  Mythol  (3d  ed.  edited  by  Plew,  BerUn,  1872- 
1876, 2  vols.) ;  Welcker's  Griech.  Gotterlehre  (Gottingen, 
1857-1862,  8  vols.) ;  Gerhard,  Griech.  MythoL  (Berlin, 
1854.  1855,  2  vols.);  Braun,  Griechische  Gotterlehre 
(Hamb.  u.  Gotha,  1854) ;  the  second  voL  of  Hermann*s 
Lehrb.  d.  Griechischen  Alterthums  (Ist  ed.  Heidelberg, 
1846) ;  Grote's  Greece,  voL  i;  and  the  writers  on  Greek 
art. 

6.  Writers  on  the  Roman  and  Italic  Religions,— K.  O, 
MUller,  Die  Etrusker  (Beriin,  1828,  2  vols.) ;  Gerhard, 
Die  Gotter  </,  Etrusker  f  Hartung,  Die  ReHg.  d.  Romer 
(Erlangen,  1836,  2  vols.) ;  Constant,  Du  Polythiisnte 
Rom,  (Paris,  1833,  2  vols.);  Klausen,  Aeneas  u.  die  Pe- 
naten  (Gotha,  1839) ;  Ambrosch,  Studien  (Breslau,  1839) ; 
Merkel's  ed.  of  Ovid's  Fasti  (Beriin,  1841) ;.  Marquardt, 
in  vol.  iv  of  the  Bekker-Marquardt  Handb.  d.  Rdm.  Alt. 
(Leips.  1856) ;  Preller's  Rom.  Mythohgie  (Beriin,  1858). 

7.  Egyptian  Mythology, — Jablonski's  Pantheon  jEgypt. 
(Frankf.-on-the-Oder,  1750-1752);  Lepsius,  Ueber  d. 
ersten  dgyp.  Gotterkreis  (in  the  ^  Trans,  of  the  Berlin 
Acad."  1851) ;  also  his  Todtenbuch  (Leips.  1842);  Bun- 
sen,  Aegypten^s  Stdle,  etc  (in  Germ,  and  Engl.;  bk.  i 
esp.  treats  of  the  religion) ;  Duncker,  Gesch.  desAlterth, 
(1st  ed.  Berl.  1852 ;  voL  i  treats  of  Egypt;  four  editions 
have  appeared);  Roth,  Gesch.  der  abendland.  Philos, 
(in  vol.  i,  Mannheim,  1862) ;  also  works  of  Wilkinson 
and  others  on  Egvptian  antiq.,  Brugsch.  etc 

8.  ShemUic  Rdigions.—M6ven,  Die  Phdnizier  (Berl. 
u.  Bonn,  1849-1856,  2  vols.) ;  Duncker  (ut  sup.  in  vol. 
ii) ;  the  writers  on  Assyr.  and  Babyl.  monuments,  as 
Layard,  the  Rawlinsons,  Oppert,  G.  Smith,  Le  Normant, 
Schradcr,  in  his  Assyr.-babjfion,  Keiiinschriften  (Leips. 
1872),  and  KdUnschr.  u,  das  Alte  Testament  (Giessen, 
1872). 

9.  Iranian  Rdigion, — Spiegel,  in  his  Avesta,  with  in- 


troductions, and  in  other  works ;  Windischman*s  Zoro^ 
astrische  Stud.  (Basle,  1881);  Rdth  (ut  sup.  in  voL  i); 
Haug,  Essays  (Bombay,  1862) ;  Duncker  {ut  sup.  in  voL 
ii,  of  which  the  third  ed.  [1867]  appeared  also  with  the 
title,  Gesch.  d.  Aryer.). 

10.  Indian  ReUgions.—'B/eAAes  the  writers  on  theVedlc 
literature  and  transL  of  the  Vedas,  Lassen,  Ind,  Aker^ 
thumskunde  (4  vols. ;  in  vol.  i,  p.  735-792) ;  Duncker 
(ut  sup.  in  voL  ii);  Max  MuUer,  in  several  works; 
Whitney,  Or,  and  Ling.  Studies  (New  York,  1873); 
Wuttke  (ut  sup.  in  vol.  i) ;  Ward's  View,  etc  (Lond. 
1822,  8  vols.) ;  with  the  writers  on  Buddhism,  as  Bonr- 
nonf,  K&ppen,  etc 

11.  Chinese  Religions,-^Wuttke  (ut  sup.  in  vol.  ii); 
a  number  of  transL,  as  of  the  Shu-King,  by  Gaubi  and 
De  Guignes  (Paris,  1770);  of  Meng^Tsen,  bv  Stanislas 
JuUen  (Paris,  1824);  the  Y-King,  by  Mohl  (1834); 
Tshuhi,by  Neumaim  (1887);  Legge's  Chinese  Classics  f 
also  StuhVs  Reichs-Religion  d.  Chinesen ;  Plath,  Relig.  u. 
Cultus  d.  alien  Chinesen  (2  pt&,  reprinted  from  '^  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Bavarian  Academy") ;  together 
with  works  of  Du  Halde,  Gutzlaff,  Williams,  De  Mailla, 
etc 

12.  Northern  European  and  Asiatic  Religions. — (a.) 
Celtic:  Daviea,  Myth,  of  the  Druids  (Lond.  1809) ;  Mono 
and  Eckermann  (ut  sup.),  (b.)  German:  J.  Grimm, 
Deutsche  Mythol,  (1st  ed.  Gdttingen,  1835) ;  transl.  of 
the  Edda ;  Anderson,  Northern  MythoL  (Chicago,  1874). 
(c.)  Slavic :  Mone,  Ackermann,  Schwenk  (ut  sup,),  (d.) 
Finnish  t  Castren,  Vorlesungen  fiber  d.Jin.  MythoL 

1 8.  Religions  of  Lower  Races.—Wsatz,  A  nthrop,  (Leips. 
1859-1872, 6  vols.,  the  last  by  Garland) ;  Tyler's  Primi- 
tive Culture  (Lond.  1871,  2  vols.);  J.  G.  MUller,  Amer, 
Urrelig.  (Basle,  1867) ;  Brinton,  Myths  of  the  New  World; 
Wuttke  (ut  sup.  in  voL  i) ;  Meiners  (ut  sup.) ;  Des  Broe- 
te9,Dieux  Fetiches;  Schultze,  Fetischismus  (Leips.  1871) ; 
Morgan,  Anc.  Society  (N,  Y.  1877) ;  accounts  by  School- 
craft, Catlin,  and  earlier  \niters  on  the  Amer.  Indians ; 
Galitzin's  tranal.  of  Wrangell,  Le  Nord  et  la  Siberie: 
histories  of  Mexico  and  Peru;  travellers  in  Africa;  El- 
lis's Polynesia,  etc  In  Waitz  copious  lists  of  voyagers 
and  travellers  are  given.    (T.  D.  W.) 

Fomarancio  is  the  surname  of  Cristoforo  Ron- 
CALLi,  a  painter  of  the  Florentine  school.  He  was 
bom  in  1552  at  Pomarancio,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Niccolo 
Circigtiani,  who  took  him  to  Rome  quite  young  to  asmst 
him  in  his  works.  At  the  same  time,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Ignazio  Danti,  he  helped,  with  Tempesti,  Rafael- 
lino  da  Reggio,  the  younger  Palma,  and  some  others, 
in  finishing  the  logge  of  Raffaelle.  This  work  being 
achieved,  he  painted,  on  slate,  for  Santa  Maria  degli 
Angeli  at  Rome,  a  Death  of  A  nanias  and  Sapphira,  a 
masterpiece  that  was  deemed  worthy  to  be  copied  on 
mosaic  for  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter.  After  painting  at 
San  Giovanni  di  Latrano  The  Baptism  of  Constantine, 
at  San  Giacomo  The  Resurrection  of  Christ,  at  San  Gre- 
gorio  a  SL  Andrew,  one  of  his  best  works,  he  was  select- 
ed to  paint  the  cupola  of  the  church  of  Loretto,  getting 
the  preference  of  Guido  and  CSaravaggio.  The  latter 
avenged  himself  by  having  his  rival's  face  disfigured  by 
a  spadassin.  The  cupola  of  Loretto,  in  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  which  Roncalli  was  assisted  by  Jaconetti,  Pietro 
Lombardo,  and  Lorenzo  Garbieri,  offers  a  great  variety 
and  abundance  of  subjects.  Although  these  paintings 
have  suffered  much,  some  heads  of  uncommon  beauty 
are  still  discernible.  Some  subjects  from  the  life  of  the 
Virgin,  executed  by  Pomarancio,  were  the  occasion  of 
his  being  made  a  knight  of  the  Order  of  Christ  by 
Paul  y.  He  worked  in  divers  other  places  of  the 
Picentino:  there  is  a  Noli  me  tangere  at  the  Ermitani 
of  San  Severino ;  a  St.  Francis  in  Prayers,  at  San 
Agostino  of  Anoona ;  a  St.Palatia  at  Osimo;  and  at  the 
Palazzo  Galli  of  the  same  place  is  a  Judgment  of  Solo^ 
mon,  which  Lanzi  asserts  to  be  his  best  fresco.  During 
a  rather  protracted  stay  at  Genoa,  he  embellished  its 
churches  and  palaces  with  works  fit  to  compete  with 
the  best  of  the  century.    We  mention  further  amonff 
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his  paintings  The  Marttprdam  of  St,  Simenif  at  the 
Pinacothek  of  Munich,  and  a  Virgin  shedding  Tears 
over  the  Body  of  her  JSon^  at  the  Museum  of  Madrid. 
His  manner  is  very  variable,  and  reminds  now  of  the 
Boman,  now  of  the  Florentine  school;  sometimes  it 
comes  near  to  the  Venetian  school.  His  colors  are 
brighter  and  more  brilliant  in  bis  frescos  than  in  his 
oil-paintings.  He  likes  to  adorn  his  sabjects  with 
beautiful  landscapes  of  great  effect  Unfortunately, 
following  the  example  of  his  masters,  he  was  too  often 
assisted  by  his  pupils;  hence  some  weak  parts  in  his 
works.  He  is  charged  also  with  some  errors  of  per- 
spective. He  died  at  Rome  in  1626.  See  Lanzi,  Ilirt, 
ofPaxniers  (see  Index) ;  Spooner,  Biog,  Hitt,  of  the  Fine 
A  ris^  s.  V.  Roncalli. 

Fomarancio  is  also  a  surname  by  which  Kigcolo 
CiRCioN  A2f  I  is  generally  known.  He  was  a  painter  of  the 
Florentine  school  of  the  16th  centun*,  and  was  bom  at 
Pomarancio,  near  Yolterra.  He  was  probably  a  disci- 
ple of  Titian,  whose  assistant  he  was  in  his  works  in 
the  great  room  of  the  Belvedere,  in  the  Vatican.  He 
arrived  at  Bome  quite  young,  and  painted  there  a 
number  of  frescos,  among  which  we  mention  the  cu- 
pola of  SL  Pudentiana,  The  Lord  surrounded  bg  Angels 
(tribune  of  S.  Giovanni  Paolo),  St,  John  the  Baptist 
(church  of  the  Consolazione),  and  thirty-two  horrible 
Scenes  of  Martyrdom  (San  Stefano  Botondo),  vigorous, 
but  executed  with  little  care.  It  is  probable  that 
Pomarancio  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  bis  native 
place,  where  he  died  after  1591;  for  the  works  which 
must  be  referred  to  his  last  period  are  all  among  nu- 
merous paintings  of  his  presented  in  Yolterra.  At  S. 
Giusto  a  Descent  from  the  Cross  is  signed  "  Nicolaus 
Circinianus  di  Bipomarance  pingebat  A.D.  1580;"  and 
at  the  Battisterio,  on  an  Ascension,  one  of  his  best 
works,  we  read,  ^  Nicolaus  de  Circignanis  Volaterranus 
pingebat  anno  1591.'*  In  the  cathedral  of  the  same  city 
there  remains  of  the  frescos  with  which  he  had  adorned 
the  tribune  a  God-Father;  at  St.  Pietro,  in  Selci,  an 
Amatnciation  (oil-painting),  and  at  San  Francesco  a 
Pieta,  Pomarancio  was  frequently  aided  by  his  pupils, 
the  best  known  of  whom  are  Cristoforo  Boncalli,  called 
also  Pomarancio,  and  his  own  son,  Antonio  Circignaui, 
who  remained  in  obscurity  during  his  father's  lifetime, 
and  came  suddenly  into  repute  by  the  paintings  with 
which  he  adorned  a  chapel  of  Santa  Maria  Traspontina 
at  Bome :  they  exhibit  some  features  successfully  bor- 
rowed from  Baroccio.  At  Florence,  under  the  portico 
of  the  hospital  of  S.  Matteo,  he  painted  some  frescos  in 
1614 :  The  Disputation  with  the  Doctors ;  The  Massacre 
of  the  Innocents;  The  Adoration  of  the  Kings ;  and  The 
Nativity,  Called  at  a  mature  age  to  Citt&  di  Castello, 
Antonio  lived  there  several  years,  painting  for  churches 
and  private  persons.  It  is  believed  that  at  the  age  of 
sixty  years  he  settled  again  in  the  village  of  Poma- 
rancio, the  cradle  of  his  family,  where  he  died  in  1630. 
See  Lanzi,  JJist,  of  the  Painters ;  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of 
iheFineArtSfB.y, 

FomaritUB,  Samukl  Baumoarten,  a  German  Lu- 
theran divine,  was  bom  April  26,  1624,  near  Wintzig, 
in  Silesia.  His  father,  a  miller,  was  opposed  to  his  pre- 
dilection for  study,  and  he  had  many  obstacles  to  sur- 
mount before  he  could  get  through  his  course  of  studies 
at  the  college.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  Breslau,  Frank- 
fort, and  Wittenberg.  On  Jan.  1, 1653,  he  was  called 
to  Beshin,  in  Silesia,  but  soon  went  to  that  portion  of 
Berlin  then  kno^ni  as  Cologne-on-the-Spree  as  deacon 
of  St.  Peter's,  and  from  thence  to  Magdeburg  as  pastor 
of  St.  Jacobi.  In  1665  he  was  made  rector  and  professor 
of  theology  at  Eperies,  in  Upper  Hungaria.  On  account 
of  the  persecution  against  the  evangelical  party,  he  had 
to  leave  that  position  in  1678,  and  went  to  Wittenberg, 
where  he  lectured  on  theology,  preaching  at  the  same 
time.  In  1674  he  went  as  pastor  and  superintendent  to 
Lubeck,  where  he  died,  March  2, 1688.  Almost  all  the 
writings  of  PomariuB  are  of  a  polemical  nature,  and  in- 


tended to  defend  the  Lutheran  tenets.  He  was  engaged 
in  many  theological  disputes  with  Jesuits,  and  even  with 
Protestant  theologians.  We  mention  among  his  works, 
De  Noctambulis  (Wittenberg,  1649,  1650,  4toy.-~De 
moderations  theologicd  (ibid.  1674,  4to): — Dissertatio 
de  veritate  religionis  Lutherana: — Comment,  in  episio- 
lam  Judas:  —  Analysin  et  exegesm  articulorum  Aug, 
Confessionis :  —  De  majettate  S,  Scriptura,  etc  See 
J3cher,  GeUhrten-Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  Chaufepi^,  Diet,  Hist, 
s.  V. ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirch,-Lexikon,  s.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Fome  (Lat  pomum,  u  e.  an  apple)  is  in  ecclesias- 
tic language  (1)  a  cup  or  ball  filled  with  perfumes ;  (2) 
a  ball  of  metal  filled  with  hot  water,  and  used  by  the 
priest  to  warm  his  hands  at  the  altar.  It  was  some- 
times made  four-footed  and  with  rings  of  silver. 

Fomegranate,  the  Punica  granatum  of  Linnaeus, 
is  by  universal  consent  acknowledged  to  denote  the 
Heb.  rimmdn  ("ptt*^,  also  'jfi'^,  so  called,  according  to 
Gesenins,  from  an  Arab*  root  signifying  marrmo ;  but 
according  to  FUrst,  from  one  signifying  blood'red;  Sept 
poa,  pota,  potoKoc,  iMiwv;  Vulg.  malum  punicum,  ma- 
lum granatum,  malogranatum),  a  word  which  occurs 
frequently  in  the  O.  T.,  and  is  used  to  designate  either 
the  pomegranate-tree  or  its  fmit.  It  is  described  in  the 
works  of  the  Arabs  by  the  name  roman.  The  pome- 
granate is  a  native  of  Asia;  and  we  may  trace  it  from 
Syria,  through  Persia,  even  to  the  mountains  of  North- 
em  India.  It  is  common  in  Northern  Africa.  The 
pomegranate  is  not  likely  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Egj'pt;  it  must,  however,  have  been  cultivated  there 
at  a  very  early  period,  as  the  Israelites,  when  in  the 
desert,  lamented  the  loss  of  its  frait  in  the  wilderness 
of  Zin  (Numb,  xx,  5) — this  **  is  no  place  of  figs,  or  of 
vines,  or  of  pomegranates."'  The  tree,  with  its  charac- 
teristic calyx-crowned  fruit,  is  easily  recognised  on  the 
Egyptian  sculptures  (Wilkinson,  Anc,  Egyptians,  i,  86, 
ed.  1854).  That  it  was  produced  in  Palestine  during 
the  same  early  ages  is  evident  from  the  spies  bringing 
some  back  when  sent  into  Canaan  to  see  what  kind  of  a 
land  it  was ;  for  we  are  told  that  they  "  came  unto  the 
brook  of  Eshcol,  and  cut  down  from  thence  a  branch 
with  one  cluster  of  grapes,  etc.,  and  they  brought  of  the 
pomegranates  and  of  the  figs"  (Numb,  xiii,  58;  comp. 
also  DeuL  viii,  8).  The  villages  or  towns  of  Bimmon 
(Josh.  XV,  82),  Gath-rimmon  (xxi,  25),  En-rimmon 
(Neh.  xi,  29),  possibly  derived  their  names  from  pome- 
granate-trees which  grew  in  their  vicinity.  These  trees 
suffered  occasionallv  from  the  devastations  of  locusts 
(Joel  i,  12;  see  also  Hag.  ii,  19).  Mention  is  made  of 
**  an  orchard  of  pomegranates"  in  Cant,  iv,  18 ;  and  in 
iv,  8  the  cheeks  (A.  V.  '^  temples")  of  the  Beloved  are 
compared  to  a  section  of  "pomegranate  within  the 
locks,"  in  allusion  to  the  beautiful  rosy  color  of  the 
frait  Carved  figures  of  the  pomegranate  adorned  the 
tops  of  the  pillars  in  Solomon's  Temple  (1  Kings  vii,  18, 
20,  42;  2  Kings  xxv,  17;  2  Chron.  iii,  16;  iv,  13) ;  and 
worked  representations  of  this  fruit,  in  blue,  purple,  and 
scarlet,  ornamented  the  hem  of  the  robe  of  the  ephod 
(Exod.  xxviii,  83,  84;  xxxix,  24).  This  is  explained 
m3rstically  by  Philo  (Opera,  ii,  153,  226),  and  differently 
by  Meyer  (Blatter  f  hohere  Wahrheit,  x,  85;  see  also 
Bfihr,  Symifolik,  ii,  123  sq.).  The  pomegranate  seems 
also  to  have  been  usetl  as  a  holy  symbol  in  heathen  re- 
ligions (see  Bfthr,  Symbol,  ii,  122).  Among  the  later 
Jews  the  pomegranate  was  used  in  some  cases  as  a 
measure  (Mishna,  Chelim,  xvii,  1,  4).  Mention  is  made 
of  "spiced  wine  of  the  juice  of  the  pomegranate"  in 
Cant  viii,  2;  with  this  may  be  compared  the  pome- 
granate-wine (jooinjc  oIvoq)  of  which  Dioscorides  (v, 
44)  speaks,  and  which  is  still  used  in  the  East.  Char- 
din  says  that  great  quantities  of  it  were  made  in  Per- 
sia, both  for  home  consumption  and  for  exportation,  in 
his  time  (Script,  Herb,  p.  899 ;  Harmer,  Obs,  i,  377). 
Being  common  in  Syria  and  Persia,  it  must  have  early 
attracted  the  attention  of  Eastern  nations.  In  the 
present  day  it  is  highly  valued,  and  travellers  describe 
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tho  pomcgnuiaU  u  being  delidooB  throughout  Penii. 
The  lata  Sir  A.  Bumei  ■!■!«  thst  the  famooi  pome- 
granate*  without  seeds  «re  grown  iu  gariieiii  under  the 
snowv  hilli,  nev  the  river  CebuL  U  is  utill  round  in 
Pilea'dne  (Bcholi,  Rea.  p.  HO),  Anbii  (Niebubr,  BttcSr. 
p.  I4N),  Egypt  (Pococke,  Eail.  i,  319),  Eut  and  Wett 
Indies,  end  oIki  in  the  Muthem  countries  ot  Europe 
(eomp.  Kitter,  Urdkaadt,  xi,  649  eq.).  The  pomegnn- 
■le  wu  well  known  to  the  Gieekn,  being  the  pea  of 
Theopliciuus  and  of  Dioecoridn  (i,  161).  It  wm  em- 
ployed as  a  medicine  by  Hippocrates,  and  is  raentianed 
by  Homer  under  the  name  lidt,  supposed  to  be  of  Ph<B- 
nicisn  origin ;  BiEot.  viiit  (Athen.  xjv,  650),  and  called 
by  Pliny  Fmaai  arbor  (liii,  38),  The  Romans  gave  it 
the  name  of  Punica  because  the  tree  was  introduced 
Trom  Carthage;  its  English  name  is  deriked  rrom  the 
pamvm  gratiatam  ("grained  apple")  of  the  Homani. 
Various  parts  of  the  plant  were  employed  medicinally, 
as,  for  iiuCance,  the  rooE,  or  rather  ila  bark,  the  flowen 
wbieh  are  called  rinvot  by  Dioscorides,  and  the  double 
floweia  ^aXaianov ;  also  the  rind  of  the  pericarp,  called 
malkorium  by  the  Romans,  and  aiBiov  by  Dioscorides. 
Some  of  the  properties  which  these  plants  poasesa  make 
them  useful  both  as  drugs  and  sa  medicines.  In  ■  nat- 
ural state  it  is  but  a  bush,  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  with 
a  sttsight  stem  and  a  large  namhcr  of  branches,  a  red 
bark,  lancB-formed  leaves  of  a  bright-green  color,  each 
on  its  own  stem;  and  bean  Sowers  which  stand  sepa- 
rate, star-shaped,  and  without  odor,  of  a  deep-red  color, 
and  producing  around  fruit,  green  and  partly  red  on  the 
■tirface,  but  yellow  within  (comp.  Cant,  iv,  8,  and  Cel- 
sius, i,  276.  The  Romans  called  this  fmit  malum  pu- 
mcam,  the  Punic  appfc,  but  sometimes  also  malum  gra- 
natom,  Flin.  liii,  81 :  xvi,  8G ;  MarcelL  Urd.  c.  27}.  It 
is  of  the  sliape  andbize  of  an  orange,  three  or  four  inches 
in  diameter,  dirided  into  longitudinal  apartments,  in 
which  the  grains  lie  as  compactly  as  com  on  the  cob, 
and  look  much  like  a  pal«~red  Indian  com,  sare  that 
they  are  nearly  tranqnrenl.  They  rijien  about  the 
middle  of  October,  and  remain  in  good  oondition  all 
winter  (Thomson,  iMHd  and  Booh,  ii,  39!;  but  in 
August,  according  to  Russell,  A'or.  Hilt,  of  Aleppo,  i, 
107).  They  are  uncommonly  fleahy.juicy.aodsweettu 
the  taste  (Pliny,  xiii,  34),  and  are  mucb  enjoyed  by  the 
.  Orientals  ss  a  refreshment  (Came,  i,  8).    The  rind  is 
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ua«d  in  the  tnanntkctnre  of  morocco  leather,  and,  to- 
gether with  the  bark,  is  sometimes  used  medicinally  to 
expel  the  laps-worm.  Russell  {Ifal.  Bitl.  q/'  Alrppo, 
i,  8&,  3d  ed.)  states  that  "lemons  hare  by  no  means 
superseded  the  pomegranate ;  the  latter  is  mora  easily 
procured  through  the  winter,  and  is  often  in  cooking 
preferred  to  the  lemon.  The  tree  is  much  cultivated  in 
the  gardens  and  orchards  of  Palestine  and  Northern 
Syria.  The  fmit  is  seldom  ripe  earlier  than  the  end  of 
August,  when  meet  familiea  lay  in  a  stock  for  winter 
consumption.  There  are  three  varieties  of  the  fruit — 
one  sweet,  another  very  acid,  and  a  third,  in  which  boll) 
qualities  are  agreeably  blended.  The  juice  of  the  Wnu 
fruit  is  oft«a  used  instead  of  vin^ar.  The  others  are 
cut  open  when  served  up  to  table ;  or  the  grains,  takea 
out  and  besprinkled  with  sugar  or  rose-water,  are 
brocght  to  table  in  saucers.  The  grains  likewinc,  fiesh 
as  well  OS  dried,  mske  a  considerable  ingredient  in 
cooker}'."  He  adds  that  the  trees  are  apt  to  snlTer 
much  in  severe  winters  from  extraordinary  cold.  Set 
Celsius,  Ifitrobot  i,  271  sq.;  Oken,  Ukiiuch  dW-  Be- 
lanilr,  II,  ii,  917  sq. ;  Geiger,  PAarmacTViiiclte  Bolanii, 
ii,  U17  sq.;  Plenk,  Planl.  JUed.  Tab.  p.  S7S;  Lavsrd, 
Xiaecth,  ii,  283. 

Pomeranla.  a  province  of  Prussia,  situated  in  the 
north-east,  and  bordering  on  Ihe  Baltic,  was  once  the 
poasesNon  of  the  Slaves  and  Swedes,  and  has  such  a  pe- 
culiar ecclesiastical  record  that  we  here  take  space  to 
detail  it.  In  the  6th  century  same  Slavic  tribes  settled 
in  Northern  Germany,  and  called  the  coast  along  the 
Baltic  Sea  Pomora,  i.  c  on  the  sea-coast.  The  foremost 
deities  of  thisWendish  people  were  Belbog,  Caetnibog, 
RadogosI,  Swantewit,  Herovjt,  Gerovit,  and  Triglav. 

I.  Imroductim  ofChruliamlf.—khaut  the  year  1000 
the  bishopric  of  tJolberg  was  founded  as  ■  dependence 
of  the  archbishopric  of  Gnesen,  and  Reinbem  appoint- 
ed bishop;  but  Reinbem  having  gone  to  Kief  to  at- 
tend the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of  the  daughter 
of  BolcslauB  with  the  son  of  the  czar  Wladimir,  and 
Btoppingntlhe  Russian  court,  this  commencement  proved 
fruitless.  The  attempt  of  Bemhard,  ■  Spanish  monk,  to 
introduce  Christianity,  which  was  made  a  century  afler- 
wards,  was  equally  unsuccessfuL  But  Boleslaus  Krzy- 
voustj,  king  of  Toland,  having  subjected  to  his  rule  put 
ot  Pomerania,  and  wishing  to  make  Christians  of  his 
new  subjects,  desired  Otto,  bishop  of  Bamberg,  to  bring 
those  heathens  thciight  of  the  GospeL  Otto,  having  ob- 
tained Ihe  agreement  of  pope  Cslixtus  II,  set  on  his  nay, 
April  19, 1124,  over  Prague,  Bresliu,  Posen,  and  Gnesen, 
where  he  sto[iped  seven  dsys  and  celebrated  Ubitsun- 
tide.  Wratislav,  the  Pomeranian  chief,  who,  as  s  boy, 
had  been  christenal  at  Mersebnrg,  came  to  meet  the 
apostle,  and  gave  liim  two  of  his  warriors  to  guide  him 
to  Pyritz.  In  this  place  the  pagans  were  engaged  in 
theeelebrstionofoneof  their  feasts.  Otto  preached  to 
the  4000  men  assembled  at  that  solemnity,  and  a  week 
had  scarcely  elapsed,  during  which  he  and  his  associates 
were  buq-  instructing  the  daily  increasing  crowd  in  tho 
(^rislian  doctrines,  when  the  bishop  prescribed  a  three 
d^-s'  fasting,  after  which  more  than  7000  heathena 
were  admitted  to  baptism.  After  erecting  an  altar, 
and  leaving  one  of  his  priests.  Otto  went  via  Stargard 
to  Kammin,  the  reudcncc  of  the  prince.  The  wife  of 
the  latter  received  the  apostle  with  great  joy.  He 
slopped  fifty  days,  convened  3585  persons,  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  church,  and  left  a  priest,  fur  whose 
maintenance  the  prince  had  granted  some  lands.  Julin, 
afterwards  called  Wollin,  mostly  inhabited  by  pirate!, 
was  not  so  favorably  disposed  towards  Ihe  new  religion; 
but,  after  more  or  less  persecution,  the  Christians  were 
permitted  lo  leave  the  town  unscathed  and  ciDss  the 
Divenow,  Hera  Otto,  after  resting  a  few  days,  entered 
upon  negotiations  with  theinhabitants:  but  all  he  could 
nhlaia  from  the  chiefs  of  the  city  was  tliat  they  would 
direct  theraselvM  by  the  example  of  Stettin,  the  oldest 
and  noblest  city  of  Pomerania.  Thither  Otto  repaired, 
croasing  the  Haff,  in  company  with  Bedamir,  a  ddien 
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of  Jnlin,  and  his  ton*  The  Stettinians  at  tint  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  Otto's  exhortations.  Twice  a  week,  on  the 
market-dajrs,  he  proceeded  to  the  market-place  with  his 
eighteen  priests  in  sacerdotal  ornaments,  and  preached 
bdbre  the  moltitode.  The  people  from  the  country 
listened  to  his  words  leas  reluctantly  than  the  denizens 
of  the  city ;  yet,  after  two  months  had  thua  elapsed,  the 
latter  dedared  that  they  would  accept  baptism,  if  Poland 
would  consent  to  diminish  the  tribute,  to  grant  to  the 
country  a  permanent  peace,  and  to  draw  up  a  deed  of 
the  transaction.  The  bishop,  whose  meek  ways,  friend* 
ly  behavior,  and  works  or  charity  had  won  ever}''  heart, 
obtained  those  concessions  from  the  Poles,  and  on  Oct  25 
he  christened  both  sons  of  the  prominent  citizen  Domiz- 
lav,  the  father  soon  afterwards;  then  five  hundred  rela- 
tions and  other  connections  of  that  powerful  family — 
an  example  which  considerably  influenced  the  people 
generally.  The  four  temples  of  the  city  were  destroyed, 
and  Otto  sent  to  the  pope  the  three  heads  of  the  idol 
Triglav.  After  establishing  two  churches,  one  in  honor 
of  St.  Adalbert — the  patron  saint  of  the  Slaves — the 
other  under  the  name  of  Peter  and  Paul,  Otto,  leaving 
two  of  his  priests  in  the  city,  visited  the  towns  of  Gan 
and  Lubezin,  left  a  priest  in  each,  and  repaired  to  Julin, 
where  the  intelligence  of  Stettin^s  converBion  had  al- 
ready been  received.  The  inhabitants  came  to  meet 
him  on  his  way,  and  begged  his  pardon  for  their  former 
conduct.  Otto  consecrated  two  altars  in  the  city,  inter- 
dicted the  burying  of  the  dead  in  forests,  prohibited 
piracy,  the  intercourse  with  idolaters,  polygamy,  and 
the  inveterate  custom  of  killing  new-bom  girls  when 
there  were  some  girls  already  in  the  family.  In  the 
ensuing  winter  Otto,  passing  through  Dodona  (now 
Dodow),  where  he  laid  the  foundations  of  two  churches, 
went  to  GolbeTg  and  Belgard,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
did  not  prove  open  to  his  teachings.  Hence  he  re- 
turned to  Pyritz,  Stettin,  and  Julin,  where  he  confirmed 
the  proselytes,  inaugurated  the  building  of  churches,  and 
then  journeyed  over  Dodona  and  Belgard  to  Golbeig, 
where  he  buried  the  deacon  Hermann,  drowned  in  the 
Fersante.  On  Ash-Wednesday  he  set  on  hu  way  home- 
wards, having  converted  22,166  persons  and  founded 
eleven  churches; 'he  travelled  through  Poland,  Silesia, 
and  Bohemia,  and  arrived  at  Bamberg  on  the  Saturday 
before  Easter,  Maroh  29.  Epidemics  and  great  mortality 
having  afllicted  Stettin,  the  idolaters  pointed  at  those 
plagues  as  being  the  punition  visited  by  the  gods  upon 
the  apostates.  This  caused  a  general  relapse,  and  made 
Otto  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  interfering  in  person, 
and  of  converting  the  cities  of  Demmin,  Gtitskow,  Use- 
dom,  and  Wolgast,  still  left  to  idolatry.  He  set  out  April 
19, 1128,  crossed  Saxony  and  Mecklenburg,  carrying  on 
fifty  wagons  the  articles  required  for  fitting  out  the 
churches.  June  10  WratisUv  assembled  at  Usedom  the 
noUes  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder :  they  were  bap- 
tized, and  promised  to  protect  the  Christian  faith  in 
their  dominions.  Otto  longed  to  gain  also  to  Christian- 
ity the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  RUgen,  but  insuper- 
able obstacles  lay  in  his  way.  In  Stettin,  where  a  very 
few  had  remained  faithful,  Otto  was  threatened  with 
death ;  he  at  once  repaired  to  the  church  of  Paul  and 
Pieter,  and  while  the  song  of  hymns  filled  the  vaults  of 
the  church,  the  sound  of  arms  was  heard  outside.  The 
crowd  calined  down  by  and  by,  and  dispersed;  a  ser- 
mon in  the  market-place,  whither  the  dergy  repaired 
in  procession  under  the  protection  of  Wirtska,  retrieved 
the  strayed  flock.  Julin  followed  again  the  example 
of  Stettin.  The  saint  now  visited  again  all  the  places 
of  Pomerania  where  he  had  woriced,  and,  journeying 
through  Poland,  reached  Bamberg  Dec.  20.  Though 
he  did  not  again  see  the  country  he  had  converted,  he 
watched  from  afar  over  these  young  Christian  commu- 
nities to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  June  80, 
1139.  The  conversion  of  Pomerania,  and  its  accession 
to  the  Grcrman  empire  in  1181,  induced  a  number  of 
monks  and  colonists  to  emigrate  to  the  country  of  the 
Wends,  depopulated  bv  long  wars.    Wratislav,  the  first 
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Christian  prince,  was  in  1184  murdered  by  a  heathen  at 
Stolpe,  near  Anelam.  On  the  spot  where  the  deed  had 
been  committed  a  little  church  was  built,  and  in  1158 
the  first  monasteiy  was  founded  there,  and  occupied 
by  Benedictines  from  Berg,  near  Magdeburg.  We  men- 
tion some  other  notable  monasteries:  Kolbatz,  1168; 
Belbuck,  1170;  Eklena,  1207;  Brukow  and  Neucamp, 
1281;  Hiddensee,  1299;  Pudagla,  1808;  aU  of  which 
stood  under  *<  abbates  baculati"  The  following  places 
of  pilgrimage  were  distinguished :  1.  The  Gollenberg, 
near  Cdslin,  celebrated  throughout  Europe,  with  a  church 
consecrated  to  the  Virgin,  the  spire  of  which  served  as  a 
light-house;  2.  The  Revekohl,  near  Schmolsin  (circle 
of  Stolpe),  a  mountain  on  which  a  church  had  been 
founded  in  honor  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  patron  of  mariners ; 
B,  The  Holy  Mountain,  south  of  the  city  of  PoUnow, 
from  1290 ;  4.  Bernstein ;  6.  Wusseken,  near  Ccjalin,  from 
1895;  6.  Kenz,  near  Berth,  from  1405;  7.  Werfoen,  from 
1474.  While  the  largest  part  of  the  duchy  of  Pomera- 
nia, with  part  of  the  Ukermark,  the  Neumark,  and  of 
what  is  now  called  Western  Prussia,  was  a  dependency 
of  the  bishopric  of  Kammin,  the  western  part  of  the 
country  belonged  to  the  diocese  of  Schwerin,  and  the 
island  of  RUgen,  connected  with  Pomerania  in  1825,  re- 
sorted to  the  Danish  bishopric  of  Riiskilde.  The  names 
of  the  bishops  of  Kammin  are  as  follows:  1.  Adalbert, 
a  Franconian  (1128-1162),  resided  at  Jidin.  2.  Conrad 
(1 162-1 185).  The  seat  of  the  bishope  was  transferred  to 
Kammin,  because  Julin  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes  in 
1175.  8.  Siegfried  (1186-1202).  Under  his  administra- 
tion there  was  a  considerable  immigration  of  Germans^ 
who  founded  a  number  of  cides.  Jacob  Beringer,  a 
knight  from  Bamberg,  who  settled  in  Stettin,  b^t  in 
1187  for  the  Gtermans  the  church  of  St.  Jacob,  with  80 
altan.  4.  Sigwin  (1202-1217)  preached  himself.  While 
be  was  bishop  Stndsund  was  built,  in  1209 ;  and  in  1214 
the  Templars  arrived  in  Pomerania,  and,  owing  to  the 
great  esteem  they  enjoyed,  became  counsellors  of  the  gov- 
ernment In  November,  1216,  Christian,  the  apostle  and 
bishop  of  Prussia,  visited  Pomerania,  his  native  coun- 
try, and  dwelt  a  few  days  with  the  old,  rickly  Sigwin  at 
Kammin.  Duke  Carimir,  in  company  with  a  number 
of  Templars,  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre, where  he  died,  in  1217.  5.  Conrad  II  (1218- 
1288).  Anastasia,  the  pious  widow  of  Bogislav  I, 
founded  in  1228  the  nunnery  of  the  Virgins  at  Treptow, 
endowed  it,  and  was  buried  in  iL  6.  Conrad  III,  count 
of  GUtzkow  (1283-1248).  The  abbot  of  Eldena,  Wigard, 
founded  in  1288  the  city  of  Greifswalde.  In  1240  Fran- 
ciscans settled  at  Stettin,  and  in  1244  a  nunnery  was 
founded  in  the  same  city.  7.  Dr.  Wilhelm,  resigned  in 
the  following  year.  Under  his  administration  the  nun- 
nery of  Marienfliess  was  built  by  Wratislav  III,  whose 
daughter  Barbara  was  the  first  abbess.  8.  Hermann, 
count  of  Gleichen  (1249-1288),  a  rejation  of  the  mar- 
graves of  Brandenburg,  piomoted  German  civilization, 
and  preserved  a  predilection  for  Brandenburg.  In  1268 
a  chapter  composed  of  twelve  canons  was  erected  in  the 
church  of  St.  Maiy  at  Stettin,  and  confirmed  by  Urban 
IV.  In  1270  was  founded  the  nunnery  of  Mary  at 
C5slin,  and  in  1277  Baniim  presented  the  diocese  of 
Kammin  with  the  town  of  Colberg.  9.  Jsrimar,  prince 
of  RUgen  (1288-1296),  directed  the  worldly  business, 
while  the  Dominican  Dr.  Petrus  administered  the  eccle- 
siastical affairs  as  a  vicar,  until  1299.  10.  Henry  of 
WachhoU  (1299-1817),  a  Saxon,  founded  six  archdea- 
conries (1808) — St  Kammin,  Stargard,  Stettin,  Demmin, 
Usedom,  and  Stolpe.  The  possessions  of  the  suppressed 
Templars  were  given  to  the  Joannites;  the  latter  had 
their  house  first  at  R5rike,  and  in  1382  at  Wildenbruck. 
In  1318  Wratislav  FV  presented  the  Augustines  with 
his  mansion  at  Anehun.  11.  Conrad  IV  (1817-1822) 
was  a  learned  and  eloquent  prelate,  zealous  defender  of 
the  independence  of  his  see,  and  a  faithful  ally  to  the 
dukes  in  agitated  times.  12.  He  was  succeeded  until 
1829  by  Dr.  Wilhelm.  13.  Frederick,  count  of  Eich- 
stildt  (1829-1848),  assisted  the  dukes  in  their  wars,  and 
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was  intrusted  with  diplomatic  negotiations.  14.  John, 
duke  of  Saxe  -  Lauenburg,  gnmdson  of  Wratislav  lY 
(13i3-1370).  In  1346  the  collegiate  church  of  Su  Otto, 
with  a  deacon  and  twelve  canons,  was  founded  near  the 
castle  of  Stettin.  In  1350  the  pest  swept  away  two 
thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country*;  troops  of 
Flagellants  wallted  through  the  land.  In  1360  the 
Carthusian  monastery  of  Stettin  was  founded.  The 
bishop  held  a  synod;  and  in  1363,  when  Charles  lY, 
emperor  of  Grermany,  married  Elizabeth,  the  daughter 
of  Bogislav  Y,  he  appeared  at  court  at  Cracow.  15. 
Philip  Lumbach  (1370-1386),  an  active  pastor.  After 
his  death  Wenceslas  (although  expelled  from  the  em- 
pire)  invested  his  chancellor  with  the  episcopal  dig- 
nity. 16.  John,  canon  of  Lebus.  17.  Bogislav  YlII 
administered  the  diocese  for  a  short  time.  18.  John  of 
Oppeln  changed  sees  with  the  bishop  of  Kulm,  Nicolas 
Buck  (1898-1410).  19.  Magnus,  duke  of  Lower  Saxe- 
Lauenburg,  a  son  of  Eric  (1410-1422),  was  at  the  Council 
of  Constance.  He  was  called  to  the  see  of  Hildesheim, 
and  is  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  20.  Siegfried 
Buck,  from  Stolpe  (1422-1446),  accompanied,  in  1428, 
king  Eric  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  on  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Land,  and  went  in  1433  to  the 
Council  of  Basle.  He  held  a  synod,  in  which  he  inter- 
dicted the  game  of  dice  and  the  sport  to  his  derg}*.  In 
1488  the  Hussites,  attracted  by  Biogislav  IX,  penetrated 
as  far  as  Stettin,  and  plundered  Kolbatz.  In  1440  the 
Putzkaller  sect  arose  near  Barth,  and  subsisted  during 
thirty  years.  21.  Henning  Jven,  a  very  benevolent 
prelate,  was  greatly  beloved  for  his  Christian  indul- 
gence. He  used  to  say,  "Aut  sumus,  aut  fuimus,  aut 
possnmus  esse  quod  hie  est.*'  In  1460  Bamim  YIII  un- 
dertook a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  with  his  wife,  at  the  oc- 
casion of  the  jubilee.  In  1454,  on  the  Sunday  Judica, 
the  bishop  held  a  synod  at  Gulzow :  the  resolutions  have 
been  preserved.  On  Oct.  17,  1456,  he  inaugurated,  in 
common  with  bishop  Albert  of  Sydow,  the  Academy  of 
Qreifswalde,  and  was  appointed  its  chancellor  and  con- 
servator. 22.  Lewis,  count  of  Eberstein,  who  resigned 
in  1480.  23.  The  Italian,  Marino  di  Fregeno,  till  1482. 
The  see  of  Kammin  remained  vacant  for  five  years, 
Yrolinus  Westfal  being  administrator.  24.  Benedict, 
Bohemian  baron  of  Waldstein,  canon  at  Olmlltz  (1486- 
1499).  Encouraged  by  him,  Andrew,  abbot  of  Michaels- 
berg  at  Bamberg,  wrote  in  1487  the  life  of  St.  Otto  in 
Latin.  In  October,  1492,  a  synod  met  at  Stargard.  25. 
Martin  Carith,  from  Colbeig,  archdeacon  at  Arenswalde 
(1499-1521),  resided  at  Coslin ;  accompanied,  in  1496- 
1498,  Bogislav  X  to  the  Holy  Land ;  held  Oct.  5, 1500, 
a  synod  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Stettin ;  and  or- 
dered the  synodal  statutes  and  the  Breviary  to  be  print- 
ed, 1505.  He  died  Nov.  26, 1521,  at  StetUn.  26.  Eras- 
mus of  Mantcufel,  the  last  Catholic  bishop  of  Kammin, 
died  in  his  mansion  at  Bast,  Jan.  27, 1544. 

II.  Introduction  o/ProteMtantism, — ^The  duke  Bamtm, 
who  had  studied  at  Wittenberg  during  the  first  efTer- 
vescence  of  the  Reformation  (1518-1520),  and  who  had 
even  been  chosen  rector  of  the  university,  took  in  hand 
the  reins  of  government,  together  with  his  elder  brother 
George,  in  1523,  and  favored  Protestantism.  George, 
whose  sympathies  remained  with  the  old  Church,  died 
early,  and  his  son  Philip  followed  his  uncle's  example. 
A  number  of  preachers  travelled  through  Pomerania, 
urging  on  the  people  the  necessity  of  returning  to  the 
purity  of  Christ's  Church.  Among  these  apostles  of  the 
new  creed  were :  Paul  of  Rhoda,  firom  Mansfeld,  who 
stopped  at  Stettin ;  John  Amandus,  who  exerted  him- 
self strenuously  at  Konigsberg,  Stolpe,  Stettin,  and 
tinally  went  to  Goslar;  Nicolas  Klein,  at  Colberg  and 
Coslin ;  Paul  Klotze,  at  Marienthron ;  John  Kniepstrow, 
at  Stargard,  Stettin,  Greifswalde,  and  Stralsund ;  Peter 
Swawe,  at  Greifswalde;  John  Bugenhagen,  Christian 
Kettelhodt,  and  John  Kureke,  at  Stralsund.  At  the 
time  of  the  wars  of  the  peasants,  Pomerania  was  not 
exempt  from  civil  and  ecclesiastical  troubles,  and 
bloody  riota  took  place,  especially  at  Stettin  and  Stral- 


snnd.  The  bishop  Erasmns  von  Manteufel  invited  his 
clergy  to  assemble  at  Staigard  Aug.  20,  1525,  in  order 
to  deliberate  on  the  measures  by  which  the  progress  of 
the  Reformation  could  be  stopped.  The  princes,  to  ac- 
complish the  ecclesiastical  revolution,  convoked  a  diet 
at  Treptow  Dec  13,  1534,  and  invited  the  chapters 
thereto,  with  the  threatening  remark  that,  whether 
they  attended  or  not,  the  resolutions  should  be  law  for 
them  in  any  case.  The  bishop,  the  abbots,  prelates,  and 
a  considerable  part  of  the  nobility,  protested  against  the 
resolutions  of  the  diet,  and  retired  before  its  close.  The 
remainder  of  the  assembly  declared  for  the  Reformation. 
Bugenhagen  composed  a  liturgy,  and  Erasmus  was  of- 
fered, if  he  would  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  diet,  to  re- 
main the  chief  of  the  new  Church,  and  to  preserve  his 
dignity  and  the  possessions  connected  with  it;  but  he 
declined.  Only  a  tenth  of  the  monasteries  was  spared : 
the  nunneries  of  Marienfiiess,  Stolpe,  Bergen,  Kammin, 
and  0>lberg— and  these  also  had  to  undergo  great  modi- 
fications. Almost  all  the  monks  left  the  countr3\  Care 
was  taken,  however,  of  those  whom  old  age  kept  back ; 
the  younger  monks  were  sent  to  Wittenberg,  to  study 
there  at  public  expense,  and  those  who  were  willing  to 
many  were  similarly  assisted.  After  Erasmus's  death, 
the  two  dukes  could  not  at  first  agree  on  the  choice  of 
his. successor.  At  last  Bartholomew  Swawe,  Bamim's 
chancellor,  united  both  suffrages.  He  was  ordained,  and 
invested  in  1M5  by  three  superintendents,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  seven  ministers;  but  part  of  the  clergy,  object- 
ing to  his  being  a  married  man,  complained  at  the  court 
of  Charles  Y,  and  obtained  in  1548  a  decree  of  suspen- 
sion. Bartholomew  in  this  distress  sent  a  prelate,  Mar- 
tin Weiher,  to  pope  Paul  III,  in  order  to  obtain  the  papal 
confirmation.  The  bishop*s  legate  came  back  with  let- 
ters from  the  apostolic  legate  and  from  the  emperor,  by 
which  the  chapter  was  empowered  to  elect  Martin  him- 
self. Weiher  was  elected,  and  Julius  III  confirmed  his 
election  by  a  brief  of  Oct.  13, 1551.  But  Oct  24, 1552,  he 
was  inaugurated  again,  this  time  according  to  the  Prot- 
estant rite.  Afr^  Martin's  death,  the  princes,  to  avoid 
the  difficulties  resulting  from  further  elections,  deter- 
mined to  establish  in  the  episcopal  see  only  members  of 
the  ducal  house.  This  noble  family  (it  was  five  centuries 
old)  was  condemned  to  early  extinction :  in  a  period- of 
a  few  years  six  princes  died  without  posterity.  Bogi- 
slav XIY,  the  last  of  them,  by  his  alliance  with  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  who  succeeded  in  making  himself  the 
master  of  Pomerania,  had  so  exhausted  all  his  resources 
that  his  funeral  ceremonies  could  be  celebrated  only 
seventeen  years  after  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1637. 
His  nephew,  son  of  his  sister,  Ernst  Bogislav,  duke  of 
Croy,  had  sold  the  bishopric  of  Kammin  to  Frederick 
William,  elector  of  Brandenburg  (1650).  But,  if  we 
except  the  episcopal  election,  everything  remained  un- 
changed. See  Milman,  MUslaVf  or  the  Convertion  of 
Pomtrama  (1854).  The  history  of  Pomerania  after  this 
time  Is  clearly  Protestant,  and  will  be  treated  in  the  arL 
Prussia  (q.  v.). 

FomerantUi.    See  Bugenhagen. 

FomeritUi,  Julian  us,  a  noted  Spanish  prelate, 
flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  7th  century  as 
archbishop  of  Toledo,  about  A.D.  680-690,  while  Spain 
was  still  under  the  dominion  of  the  Goths,  before  the 
Saracen  invasion.  That  he  was  of  Jewish  extraction 
may  be  seen  from  what  Mariana  (vi,  18)  sa^'s  of  him : 
"^  Brat  Juliaiuis  eruditionis  laude  ea  aetate  Celebris,  nt 
ejus  libri  testantur.  Fuit  ex  Judaeorum  sanguine  prog- 
natus,  Eugenii  tertii  disdpulus,  Quirini  Toletani  Prse- 
sulis  successor,  ingenis  facili,  copioso,  suavi,  probitatis 
opinione  singularL"  Great  praise  is  awarded  to  him  by 
the  historians  of  that  period,  especially  for  his  writings 
and  labors  as  a  bishop.  He  took  part  in  the  great  mon- 
othelite  disputes  of  bis  time  concerning  the  twofold  will 
of  Christ— a  question  on  which  this  buhop,  or  rather 
the  Council  of  Toledo,  at  which  he  presided,  declared 
quite  independently  of  the  bishop  of  Rome:  "Nobis 
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(Jaliani  ditputatio)  aliquanto  Ubcrior  riaa  est,  qnam 
at  Julitni  modestiam  erga  Romannm  pcmtifioem  Mim- 
UMB  EcdeauB  rectorem,  deceret."  Without  goiog  any 
further  into  details  conoeniing  this  theologiail  dispute, 
we  shall  only  speak  of  Pomerius's  writings  concerning 
Jews  and  Jadaism.  At  the  instigation  of  king  £r- 
vigius,  be  wrote  a  work,  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
king,  entitled  De  Stxta  Altaiit  comprobaiione  advemu 
JudegoSf  reprinted  in  the  i?«&/.  Maxim,  Patrum^  voL  ziL 
His  aim  was  to  demonstrate  that  the  Messiah  must  have 
already  come,  although  the  Jews  claimed  that  the  Mes- 
siah was  to  come  6000  years  after  the  creation  of 
the  world ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  wished  to  strengthen 
the  Christians  in  their  faith,  for  said  he  in  hb  modesty, 
"  Ut  si  non  corrigatur  Judssus,  saltern  proficiat  Christi- 
anns."  Besides  this  work,  he  left  as  the  fruit  of  his  la- 
bors, ReipotiMumum  liber  in  DffentUmtm  Canonum  et  Le- 
ffum,  quibut  prohibentur  Christiana  memeipia  infideHbus 
deservire: — ProgHOtticorum  Jyiuri  teeculi  (Leips.  1586) 
lib,  tit: — Hittoria  Wambce  Regit  Toletani  de  expediiione 
et  victorioy  qua  rebeUanten  contra  ae  Gallia  Provinciam 
celebri  triumpho  perdomuit : — De  A  nima  (which  reminds 
us  of  a  work  by  Nemcsius)  :—De  Contemptu  mundi  ae  re- 
rum  transiturarum : — De  Viliis  et  Virtutibus: — De  Ftr- 
gimXma  itutituenday  etc  See  Sacrorum  CoHciliorum  nova 
et  amplistima  coUectiOy  ed.  Mansi  (Yen.  et  Flor.  1759), 
xii,  9 ;  Andr.  Duchesne,  Berum  GaUicarum  et  Franci- 
earum  Scriptores  (Par.  1739),  ii,  707  sq. ;  Antonii  BibL 
Ilisp,  Vetua,  ii,  808 ;  Ferrara,  Hitt,  of  Spain  (Germ. 
transL),  ii,  453,  etc. ;  Grtttz,  Gesch.  d  Juddi,  v,  140-146 ; 
the  same,  Die  leestgothitche  Gesetxgebung  in  Betreff  d, 
Juden  (Bresl.  1858),  p.  14  sq. ;  Herzog,  Real^Encykhp, 
xii,  51 ;  Jocher,  A  Ugemeinee  GeUhrten-Lex.  s.  v. ;  Da 
Costa,  Israel  and  the  Gentiles^  p.  809  sq. ;  Basnage,  Hist, 
des  Juifs  (Engl.  transL  by  Taylor),  p.  582;  Kalkar, 
Israel  und  die  Kircke,  p.  19  sq. ;  FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  iii, 
111 ;  Pick,  in  the  Evangelical  RevieWy  July,  1876,  p. 
359 ;  Gennadiuis  De  Viris  iUustribus,  c  98 ;  Fabricius, 
Bibi.  med,  el  infim,  Laiitdt.  v,  Julianus  Pomerius;  Tille- 
mont,  MimoireSy  zvi,  29  sq.     (&  P.) 

Pomeroy,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Suffield,  Conn.,  in  1704.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1733,  and  was  ordained  in 
Decenober,  1735,  pastor  in  Hebron,  Conn.,  where  he  la- 
bored during  his  life.  During  Whitefield*s  reTival  he 
preached  with  great  zeal  and  power.  In  1742  he  was 
brought  before  the  General  Assembly  to  answer  under 
the  new  law  for  **  baring  committed  great  disorders," 
but  was  acquitted.  Some  time  after  he  was  punished 
for  lecturing  to  the  people  in  a  grove  at  Colchester,  the 
parish  minister  baring  refused  his  permission ;  and  in 
1744  be  was  convicted  of  denouncing  the  recent  eccle- 
siastical laws  as  cruel,  and  bound  for  fifty  pounds  to 
C(«tinue  in  *'good  behavior^  during  the  year.  He  was 
a  chaplain  in  the  French  and  Revolutionary  wars,  and 
was  an  excellent  scholar,  a  man  of  real  genius,  and  one 
of  the  best  preachers  of  his  day.  He  died  Dec.  22, 1784. 
See  Sprsgue,  A  mu  of  ike  A  mer.  Pulpit y  i,  894.  (J.  H.  W.) 

Pomeroy,  Medad,  an  eminent  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  bom  in  Southampton,  Mass.,  April  G,  1792. 
He  was  early  left  an  orphan,  but  was  blessed  with  pm- 
dcnt  and  kind  relatives,  by  whom  he  was  taught  the 
way  of  life.  He  was  educated  at  Williams  College 
(Mass.),  where  he  graduated  in  1817.  Soon  after  this 
he  taught  the  academy  at  Aurora,  N.  T.,  for  two  years, 
during  which  time  and  for  some  months  after  he  studied 
theology  under  the  direction  of  Dirck  C.  Lansing,  D.D., 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.  In  1820 
he  began  preaching  at  Sherwood's  Comer,  where  he 
labored  ten  months,  and  was  then  settled  at  Cayuga 
Bridge.  For  six  years  he  preached  at  that  place  and 
at  the  **  Stone  Church,"  between  Cayuga  and  Spring- 
port;  for  six  additional  years  at  Cayuga  on!}';  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1888,  he  accepted  a  call  to  Elbridge,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  remained  for  nearly  eight  years ;  in  November,  1840, 
he  returned  to  Cayuga,  and  ministered  to  that  people 


for  another  twelve  years,  resigning  on  account  of  Im- 
paired health ;  in  1854  he  removed  to  Wellsbuig,  Che- 
mnng  County,  K.  Y.,  and  served  a  church  there;  in 
1856  he  was  called  to  Otisoo,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y., 
where  he  was  pastor  for  five  years,  and  1861  he  re- 
moved to  Anbum,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  rest.  He  died  June  20, 1867.  Mr.  Pomeroy  was  a 
man  of  acute  mind,  penetrating  disoemment,  and  tena- 
cious thought.  His  style  was  compact  and  lucid,  and 
his  preaching  earnest  and  searching.  His  ministrations 
were  greatly  blessed.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist,  A  bnanac, 
1868,  p.  228 ;  Appleton's  Annual  Cydopetdia  (1867),  vii, 
566.     (J.  U  &) 

Pomeroy,  S'wan  Zajrman,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  and  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  scholarship, 
was  bom  March  4, 1799.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Brown 
University,  and  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  where 
he  completed  his  course  in  1824.  He  was  settled  for 
some  years  as  a  pastor  in  Bangor,  Mc.,  and  was  called 
thence  to  a  secretaryship  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  Foreign  Missions.  He  displayed  great 
ability  and  energy  in  this  position  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  terminated  his  connection  with  it  about  1860. 
He  did  not  after  that,  we  believe,  have  any  pastoral 
charge.  He  died  at  Sunderland,  Mass.,  March  17, 1869. 
See  Appleton*s  A  nnual  Cgdopadia,  ix,  503. 

Pomfret,  John,  an  English  clergyman,  more  noted 
as  a  poet  than  as  a  divine,  was  the  son  of  a  dergymao, 
who  held  at  the  time  of  John's  birth  the  rectory  of 
LutoD,  in  Bedfordshire.  He  was  bom  about  1667,  and 
was  educated  at  a  grammar  school  in  the  country,  and 
thence  sent  to  Cambridge,  but  to  what  college  is  un- 
certain. He  devoted  himself  especially  to  the  study  of 
polite  literature,  wrote  roost  of  his  poetical  pieces,  and 
took  both  the  degrees  in  arts.  Alter  that  he  took  holy 
orders,  and  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Maiden,  in 
Bedfordshire.  About  1703  he  went  to  London  for  in- 
stitution to  a  larger  and  very  considerable  living;  but 
was  stopped  some  time  by  Compton,  then  bishop  of 
London,  on  account  of  these  four  lines  of  his  poem  en- 
titled The  Choice: 

"And  as  I  near  approflcb*d  tbe  very^e  of  life, 
Some  kind  relation  (for  I*d  have  no  wife) 
Should  take  upon  him  all  my  worldly  care, 
While  I  did  for  a  better  state  prepare." 

The  parenthesis  in  these  lines  was  so  maliciously  rep- 
resented that  the  good  bishop  was  made  to  believe  from 
it  that  Pomfret  preferred  a  mistress  to  a  wire;  though 
no  such  meaning  can  be  deduced,  unless  it  be  asserted 
that  an  unmarried  clergyman  cannot  live  without  a 
mistress.  But  the  bishop  was  soon  convinced  that  this 
representation  was  nothing  more  than  the  effect  of  mal- 
ice, as  Pomfret  at  that  time  was  actually  married.  The 
opposition,  however,  which  his  slanderers  had  given 
him  was  not  without  effect;  for,  being  by  this  obliged 
to  stay  in  London  longer  than  he  intended,  he  caught 
the  small-pox,  and  died  of  it  in  1702.  "  The  Choice;* 
says  Dt,  Johnson,  **  exhibits  a  s}-stem  of  life  adapted  to 
common  notions,  and  equal  to  common  expectations; 
such  a  state  as  affords  plenty  and  tranquillity,  without 
exclusion  of  intellectual  pleasures.  Perhaps  no  com- 
position in  our  language  has  been  oftener  perused  than 
Pomfret's  Choice,  In  his  other  poems  there  is  an  easy 
volubility ;  the  pleasure  of  smooth  metre  is  afforded  to 
the  ear,  and  the  mind  is  not  oppressed  with  ponder- 
ous or  entangled  with  intricate  sentiment.  He  pleases 
numy,  and  he  who  pleases  many  must  have  merit."  A 
volume  of  his  poems  was  published  by  himself  in  1699, 
with  a  very  modest  and  sensible  preface.  Two  pieces 
of  his  were  published  after  his  death  by  his  friend  Phi- 
lalethes;  one  entitled  ^€<i«on,  and  written  in  1700,  when 
tbe  disputes  about  the  Trinity  ran  high ;  the  other,  Dies 
Novitsimoy  or  The  Lcut  Epiphany y  a  Pindaric  ode.  His 
versification  is  not  unmusical,  but  there  is  not  the  force 
in  his  writings  which  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  poet 
A  dissenting  teacher  of  his  name,  who  published  some 
rh3rmes  upon  spiritual  subjects,  occasioned  fanaticism 
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to  be  impat«d  to  him;  bat  his  frieod  PhOalethei  has 
jastly  cleared  him  from  this.  Pomfret  had  a  very  strong 
mixture  of  deyotion,  bat  no  fanaticism.  See  Allibone^ 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Auth,  s.  v.;  Gen,  Biog,  Diet, 

S.T. 

Pomis,  ChxlBtlaxi  de,  a  converted  Portugnese 
Jew,  floorisbed  in  the  17th  century.  In  1668  he  was 
baptized  at  Nuremberg,  and  in  1669  be  was  made  teach- 
er of  the  Hebrew  and  Talmudic  language  at  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Altorf.  He  wrote  Comparatio  agtd  PcudkoUt 
Vet,  TuL  cvLm  agno  PoMchalia  Novi  Test,  oratione  He- 
brcsa  memorit^r  proponta,  in  Hebrew,  with  a  Latin 
transL  (Altorf,  1669).  See  Cod,  Senat,  Lips,  xix,  4; 
Delitzsch,  Wistenachaft  tc  Kvntt  d,  Judenthumt  (Grim- 
ma,  1888),  p.  802 ;  Jocher,  Gelehrien-Lex,  s.  v.    (B.  P.) 

Fomifl,  David  de,  a  Jewish  savant  of  note,  was 
bom  in  1525  at  Spoleto,  of  the  celebrated  family  call- 
ed in  Hebrew  D'^H'lBnn,  which,  like  the  families  yo 

D'^'^^sn  and  0*^*193}!,  traced  their  origin  to  those  Jews 
who  were  led  into  captivity  after  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rosalem  by  Titos  and  Vespasian.  His  father  gave  him 
his  first  instruction,  initiating  him  in  all  the  cycle  of  Bib- 
lical and  Talmudic  lore  in  Meoonia.  After  his  father*s 
death  De  Pomis  studied  medicine,  and  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  in  that  department.  In  1545  he  went 
to  Perugia,  where  he  remained  till  1562,  prosecuting 
his  studies  in  medicine,  philosophy,  and  phUology.  He 
then  entered  into  offidal  service  at  Maghaus  in  Sabio- 
netta  till  1555;  became  physician  to  count  Nioolo  Ur- 
sino  (1555-1560),  and  to  prince  Sforza  (1560-1568); 
went  to  Rome,  and  then  to  Venice,  where  he  died.  Of 
De  Pomis  we  have  the  following  works :  *T1^  nQ2C,  i.  e. 
The  Offtpring  of  Daoidj  a  Hebrew  and  Talmudic  Lex- 
icon in  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Italian  (Ven.  1587),  dedi- 
cated to  Slxtus  V: — r^np,an  Italian  commentary  on 
Eoclesiastes  (ibid.  1571) : — Discorso  a  Phumana  miaeraj 
etc,  being  a  supplement  to  the  commentary  on  Eo- 
clesiastes (ibid.  1572) :— a  commentary  on  Job  and  a 
commentary  on  Daniel,  which  are  still  in  MS.  See 
FUrst,  BiU,  Jud,  iii,  111  sq.;  Basnage,  Hi»t,  des  Jutfs 
(EngL  transL  by  Taylor),  p.  724;  Kitto,  Cyclop,  s.  v.; 
Jahrbiuh  der  Getch,  d,  Jttden,  ii,  859 ;  De  Kosst,  Dizio- 
nario  itorioo  degliAutori  Ebrei  (Germ.  transL  by  Ilam- 
bergcr),  p.  266  sq.;  Acosta,  Israel  and  the  Gentiles^  p. 
487 ;  Etheridge,  Ilebrew  Literature,  p.  454.     (B.  P.) 

Ponunel  [an  old  English  term,  derived  from  the 
French  pontine^  an  apple,  and  signifying  anything  round, 
but  now  applied  only  to  a  part  of  a  saddle]  (tlVft,  gul- 
IdhfSL  globular  or  round  thing,  a  bowl,  which  it  signifies 
in  Eocles.  xii,  6 ;  Zech.  iv,  8),  the  ball  or  round  orna- 
ment on  the  capital  of  a  column  (2  Chron.  iv,  12, 13 ; 
<<  bowl,"  1  Kings  vii,  41, 42).    See  Column. 

Pommeraye,  Jean-Frax90I8,  a  French  Benedic- 
tine monk,  was  bom  in  1617  at  Rouen.  He  entered  in 
1637  the  Congregation  of  Saint-Maur,  made  his  profes- 
sion at  Tumi^ges,  and  renounced  voluntarily  all  charges 
of  his  order  to  devote  himself  to  study.  He  died  at 
Rouen  Oct.  28, 1687.  He  left  several  works,  more  re- 
markable for  erudition  than  sound  criticism.  We  men- 
tion. Hist,  de  VAbbaye  de  Saint'Ouen  de  Bouerij  de 
Saint-A  mand,  et  de  SainU-Catherine  de  la  meme  Ville 
(Rouen,  1662,  fol.) : — fJisi,  des  A  rchevSques  de  JioueH(i[)id, 
1667,  foL),  the  best  of  his  works  -.—Hist,  de  la  Cathedrale 
de  Rouen  (ibid.  1686, 4to).  Pommeraye  published  af^cr 
the  demise  of  Dom  Jean  Anger  Godin,  its  true  author, 
a  Recueil  des  Conciles  et  des  Sgnodes  de  Rouen  (1667, 4to) ; 
but  this  collection  was  put  into  the  shade  by  the  excel- 
lent work  Conciles  de  Normandie,  published  by  Dom 
Bessin  (1717,  foL). — Hoefer,  Nour,  Biog,  Genirale,  s.  v. 

FomQna,  a  female  deity  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
who  presided  over  fruit-trees.  Her  worship  was  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  special  priest. 

Pomor&nl.    See  Pomobtass. 


PomoryuiB  are  «  smaU  body  of  Russian  Dissent- 
ers, BO  called  from  their  proximity  to  the  Lake  Ladoga 
and  the  White  Sea,  or  from  Pomori,  a  village  in  the 
government  of  Olonetz,  where  they  appear  to  have 
originated.  They  believe  that  Antichrist  has  already 
come;  leigns  in  the  world  unseen,  that  is,  spiritually; 
and  has  put  an  end  in  the  Church  to  everything  that  is 
holy.  This  belief  they  found  upon  the  assertion  by 
John  (1st  Epist.  iv,  8),  *<  This  is  that  spirit  of  Anti- 
christ whereof  ye  have  heard  that  it  should  come,  and 
even  now  already  is  it  in  the  world."  It  is  probable 
that  Russian  Dissenters,  as  well  as  others,  consider  the 
secular  spirit  of  their  Church  establishment  as  the  very 
spirit  of  Antichrist,  blasting  everything  that  is  truly 
spiritual  and  holy.  They  are  zealous  in  opposing  the 
innovations  of  Nikon  with  regard  to  the  Churoh  books; 
prefer  a  life  of  celibacy  and  solitude,  and  rebaptize  their 
converts  from  other  sects.  See  Pinkerton,  Greek  Churchy 
p.  880;  Platon,  Greek  Church  (see  Index). 

Pomp,  Nicholas,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
prominent  ministers  of  the  German  Reformed  Church 
in  thu  country,  was  a  native  of  Germany,  where  he 
was  bom  Jan.  20,  1734.  He  prosecuted  his  studies, 
classical  and  theological,  in  the  University  of  Halle ; 
came  to  America  nnder  the  auspices  of  the  Church  of 
Holland  in  1760,  and  took  charge  of  the  German  Re- 
formed Church  in  Faulkner  Swamp,  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty, Pa.,  where  he  labored  with  much  success.  In  1783 
he  received  a  call  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  where  he  exercised 
his  ministry  for  six  years,  when  he  returned  again,  in 
1789,  to  the  scene  of  his  first  labors;  but  in  the  foUow- 
ing  year  he  removed  to  Indianfield,  in  Bucks  County, 
Pa.,  where  he  continued  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
pastoral  duties  up  to  the  close  of  the  last  century,  when 
failing  health  compelled  him  to  retire  from  the  active 
duties  of  his  oflice.  From  that  time  onwards  he  resided 
with  his  son,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Pomp,  pastor  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformed  Church  in  Easton,  Pa.,  where  he  died, 
Sept.  1, 1819.  In  the  early  part  of  his  ministry  he  pub- 
lished an  able  little  work  in  reply  to  a  '*  mischievous  book 
on  Universalism"  which  was  circulated  among  the  Ger- 
mans, entitled  The  Everlasting  Gospel  Father  Pomp 
occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the  Reformed  Church 
of  this  country.  See  Harbaugh,  Fathers  of  the  Ref, 
Churchy  ii,  181-188.     (D.  Y.  H.) 

Pomp,  Thomas,  an  amiable  and  eminent  minister 
of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  son  of  the  former, 
was  bom  in  Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  Feb.  4,  1778. 
^  His  literary  and  theological  studies  he  pursued  prin- 
cipally, if  not  wholly,  under  the  immediate  care  and 
supervision  of  his  devoted  and  accomplished  father." 
He  entered  the  ministry  when  only  twenty  years  of 
age.  For  a  short  time  he  was  pastor  of  some  congrega- 
tions in  his  native  county.  In  1796,  three  years  after 
being  licensed,  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Reformed 
Church  in  Easton,  Pa.  Here,  in  connection  with  some 
country  churches,  he  labored  earnestly  and  with  sin- 
gular fidelity  for  considerably  more  than  half  a  century, 
up  to  near  the  close  of  hb  quiet  and  beautiful  life,  April 
22, 1852,  when  he  was  transferred  from  the  Church  mil- 
itant on  earth  to  the  blessed  "  inheritance  of  the  saints 
in  light."  Mr.  Pomp  was  naturally  gifted;  but  he  was 
principally  distinguished  for  hb  singular  amiability, 
gentleness,  meekness,  and  peaceful  relations  with  all 
mankind.  He  retained  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life 
the  unabated  confidence  of  his  people  and  the  warm- 
est esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  See  Heisler,  Fathers 
of  the  Ref,  Church,  iv,  15-25.     (D.  Y.  H.) 

Pompa,  a  solemn  procession  among  the  ancient 
heathens,  on  the  occasion  of  a  sacred  festival,  a  funeral, 
a  triumph,  or  for  any  special  reasons. 

Pompa  CiRCENBis,  the  sacred  procession  with 
which  the  Circensian  games  were  introduced.  On  this 
occasion  the  statues  of  the  gods,  placed  on  wooden  plat- 
forms, were  ,borae  upon  the  shoulders  of  men,  and  when 
very  heavy  they  were  drawn  along  npon  carriages. 
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PompaBl  (iroftiraioi),  certain  godi  among  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  who  received  this  name  as  being  conduct- 
ors by  the  way;  but  what  gods  are  specially  referred  to 
is  uncertain,  unless  Mercury  be  meant,  whose  office  it 
was  to  conduct  souls  to  Hades.  On  certain  days,  called 
Apopompe,  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  Pompei. 

Fompignan,  Jea^i  -  Georges  lb  Franc  de,  a 
French  prelate,  brother  of  the  poet  Fompignan,  was  bom 
at  Montauban  Feb.  22, 1715.  After  finishing  his  stud- 
ies at  the  College  Louis  le  Grand  and  at  the  Seminary 
of  St.  Sulpice,  he  was  made  canon  in  his  native  dio- 
cese, but  he  had  scarcely  taken  his  license  when  he  was 
appointed  bishop  of  Le  Puy  (Dec  25, 1742).  In  1747  he 
obtained  in  cammendam  the  abbey  of  St.  Chaffre  in  his 
diocese,  and  was  sent  as  a  deputy  to  the  assembly  of  the 
clergy  held  in  1755.  He  sided,  in  the  strife  which  di- 
vided at  that  time  the  Church  of  France,  with  the  party 
of  the  FeuUlants,  so  called  because  they  adopted  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  cardinal  De  la  Rochefoucauld,  the  new  min- 
ister of  the  portfolio  of  the  prebendaries,  in  opposition 
to  the  party  of  the  TkSaiirUf  who  sided  with  the  Theatine 
Boyer,  previously  bishop  of  Mirepoix.  Fompignan  was 
sent  by  the  assembly  to  address  the  pope  on  the  articles 
drawn  up  by  both  parties.  He  was  one  of  the  presidents 
of  the  assembly  of  1760,  and  the  author  of  the  remon- 
strances to  the  king  in  favor  of  the  members  of  the 
clergy  banished  by  Parliament.  He  was  untiring  in 
writing  against  the  vices  and  incredulity  of  his  epoch — 
works  which  made  him  many  enemies,  among  whom 
was  Voltaire.  In  1774  Louis  XV  made  him  arehbishop 
of  Vienne.  In  1788  he  sided  with  the  tiers-^tai  in  the 
^tats  of  the  Dauphin<{,  and  this  conduct  caused  him  to 
be  deputed  to  the  £tats  Generaux.  He  was  true  there 
to  the  same  line  of  conduct,  and  was  conspicuous  at  the 
head  of  the  members  of  the  clergy  who,  June  22, 1789, 
joined  the  tiers-^tat.  The  consequence  was  that  he 
became  one  of  the  first  presidents  of  the  National  As- 
sembly. On  Aug.  4  of  the  ensuing  year  the  king  in- 
trusted him  with  the  roll  of  the  prebendary,  and 
the  following  day  he  was  appointed  minister  of  state, 
and  took  his  seat  in  the  council.  Being  aware  that 
he  could  not  reside  in  his  diocese,  he  resigned  the 
episcopal  see,  and  received  in  exchange  the  abbey  of 
BuzaL  The  suspension  of  the  nomination  to  the  pre- 
bendaries, Nov.  9, 1789,  left  him  minister  without  port- 
folio, and  was  followed  by  considerable  changes  in- 
troduced into  the  Church  of  France  by  the  decree  of 
July  12, 1790,  on  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy. 
IHns  VI  addressed  to  Fompignan  a  bull,  in  which  he 
condemned  the  new  decrees,  and  exhorted  him  to  bring 
his  whole  influence  to  bear  upon  the  king  to  prevent  him 
from  giving  them  his  sanction.  This  bull  was  result- 
less,  as  the  king  sanctioned  the  decrees  on  Aug.  24. 
Fompignan  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  decision  of 
Louis  XVI,  inasmuch  as  he  had  not  attended  the  meet^ 
ings  of  the  council  since  Aug.  17,  suffering  already  of 
the  disease  of  which  he  died  at  Paris,  Dec.  30,  1790. 
Besides  a  number  of  JUandemeniSf  pastoral  letters,  and 
reports  to  the  assembly  of  the  clergy,  he  left  Questions 
diperses  sur  rincreduliti  (Paris,  1753, 12mo) :— />  veri- 
table Usage  de  FAutorite  siadHre  dans  les  Af attires  qui 
eoncement  la  Religion  (1753, 1784, 12mo)  i^VIncriduliU 
eonvaincue  par  Us  Prophetes  (1759,  8  vols.  12rao) : — La 
Religion  vengee  de  rincridulUi  par  VIncridulUi  elle- 
meme  (1772,  l2mo) : — VOraisonfunehre  de  la  Dauphine 
(1747, 4to)  '.^VOraisonfunehre  de  la  Reine  Marie  Leo 
zinska  (1768,  4to)  i—Lettres  ci  un  tveque  sur  plusieurs 
Points  de  Morale  et  de  Discipline  (1802,  2  vols.  8vo). 
See  biographical  sketch  in  his  posthumous  publica- 
tions; Hoefer,  Now,  Biog,  GeniraUf  s.  v. ;  Jervis,  Hist, 
of  the  Church  of  France,  ii,  871 ;  Van  Uun,  Hist,  of 
French  LU.  (N.  Y.  1877,  3  vols.  8vo). 

Pomponatius,  Peter.    See  Pomx*onazzi. 

Pomponazsi,  PnnrEo,  a  famous  Italian  philoso- 
pher, was  bom  at  Mantua  in  1462,  and  after  studying 
at  the  UniveiBity  of  Padua  became  a  professor  of  phi- 


kMophy  in  bis  alma  mater.  He  also  taught  and  wrote 
at  Bologna  with  the  highest  distinction.  Although 
■mall  in  stature — ^for  he  was  almost  a  dwarf— he  yet  as- 
tonished his  contemporaries  by  his  remarkable  intel- 
lectual power,  and  became  one  of  the  most  eminent  men 
of  his  times.  He  had  frequent  disputations  with  the 
f^ous  AchiUini,  whose  puzzling  objections  would  have 
confounded  him  had  it  not  been  for  his  skill  in  parry- 
ing them  by  his  keen  wit  as  well  as  by  a  sharjy-cutting 
logic  He  used  to  apply  himself  to  the  solution  of  diffi- 
culties so  very  intensely  that  he  frequently  forgot  to 
eat,  drink,  sleep,  and  perform  the  ordinary  functions  of 
natare;  nay,  it  made  him  almost  dtstiacted,  and  a 
laughing-stock  to  every  one,  as  he  himself  tells  us.  He 
died  in  1525.  He  wrote  De  ImnwrtaHtaU  Animm  (1516), 
in  which  he  maintains  that  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
cannot  tie  proved  by  philosophical  (or  natursl)  reasons, 
but  depends  solely  on  revelation,  which  he  acoeptSb 
This  precaution,  however,  did  not  save  him  firom  at- 
tacks, and  many  adveruries  rose  up  against  him  who 
did  not  scruple  to  treat  him  as  an  adieist;  and  the 
monks  caused  his  book,  although  he  wrote  several  apol- 
ogies for  it,  to  be  burned  at  Venice.  Another  work  of 
his  on  JneaataUons  was  also  regarded  as  dangerous. 
He  shows  in  this  that  he  does  not  believe  in  magic  and 
sorcery,  and  lays  a  prodigious  stress  on  occult  virtues  in 
certain  men  by  which  they  produced  miraculous  effectsi 
He  gives  a  g^reat  many  examples  of  this,  but  his  adver- 
saries do  not  admit  them  to  be  true,  or  free  from  magic. 
See  Bayle,  DiO,  Hist,  s.  v. ;  Niceron,  Mhnoirest  voL 
XXV ;  Olearius,  De  Pomponatio  (Jena,  1705, 4to) ;  Buhle, 
Gesciiichte  der  neueren  Philosophie,  voL  ii;  Ueberweg, 
Hist.  ofPhilos.  (see  Index);  Neander,  Christian  Dogmas 
(see  Index) ;  Lecky,  RisL  of  Rationalism,  i,  370;  Fish- 
er, Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  p.  542 ;  Alzog,  Kirchen* 
geKh,  ii,  222;  Morell,  Hist,  of  Philosophy  (see  Index) ; 
Ranke,  Hist,  of  the  Papacg,  i,  68,  64,  377. 

Pomponia,  GRiicciNA,  the  wife  of  Plautius,  a 
Roman  general  who  commanded  in  England  in  the 
year  45,  is  thought,  from  a  sentence  in  the  Annals  of 
Tacitus  (xiii,  32),  to  have  been  a  Christian,  and  the  first 
in  Britain.  Tacitus  says :  *<  Also  Pomponia  Gnscina,  an 
illustrious  woman,  married  to  Plautius  (who  on  his  re- 
turn from  Britain  entered  the  city  with  the  pomp  of  an 
ovation),  but  accused  of  a  foreign  superstition,  was  left 
to  the  decision  of  her  husband."  She  was  tried,  ao- 
cording  to  custom,  for  her  abandonment  of  the  national 
worship,  by  her  own  husband,  Plautius,  in  the  presence 
of  her  kindred,  and  was  acquitted.  She  lived  to  a  great 
age,  apparently  in  sorrow,  and  wearing  '*  no  habit  but 
that  of  mourning."  This  was  attributed  to  grief  for  the 
fate  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Drusus,  who  was  put  to 
death  by  Messalina  fourteen  years  before  the  accusa- 
tion was  brought  against  Pomponia.  But  this  alone 
would  not  account  for  the  charge  of  forsaking  the  Ro- 
man religion ;  and  the  supposition  that  she  was  a  Chris- 
tian, and  that  her  mode  of  life  grew  out  of  her  religions 
faith,  is  certainly  quite  probable.  The  wife  of  Plautius 
and  Claudia  Ruffina  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  saints 
that  were  in  Cssar's  household,  mentioned  by  Paul 
(Phil,  iv,  22).  Claudia  is  celebrated  by  Martial  for  her 
admirable  beauty  and  learning  in  the  following  epi- 
gram: 

"  From  painted  Britons  how  was  Claudia  bom  I 
The  fair  barbarian !  how  do  arts  adorn  I 
When  Roman  charms  a  Grecian  soul  commend, 
Athens  and  Rome  msy  for  the  dame  contend." 

Speed,  a  very  ancient  British  author,  says  that "  Claudia 
sent  Paul's  writings,  which  she  calls  spiritual  manna, 
unto  her  friends  in  Britain,  to  feed  their  souls  with  the 
bread  of  life;  and  also  the  writings  of  Martial,  to  in- 
struct their  minds  with  those  lessons  best  fitting  to  pro- 
duce moral  virtues" — which  Speed  thinks  was  the  occa- 
sion of  this  line  in  Martial's  works : 
"And  Britons  now,  they  say,  our  verses  learn  to  sing;.'* 
Gildas,  the  most  ancient  and  authentic  British  historian, 
who  wrote  about  AJ>.  564,  in  his  book  caUed  De  Vict, 
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Aurdii  Ambroiii,  afflnns  that  the  Britons  reoeiyed  the 
Gospel  under  Tiberius,  the  emperor  under  whom  Christ 
suffered;  and  that  many  evangelists  were  sent  from  the 
apostles  into  this  nation,  who  were  the  first  planters 
of  the  Gospel ;  and  who,  he  elsewhere  says,  continued 
with  them  until  the  cruel  persecution  of  IMocletian,  the 
emperor,  about  A.D.  290.  See  Ivimey,  Jiitt,  of  the  Eng;- 
lish  BaptiitS!  Fisher,  Beginnings  of  Christicatity  (N.  Y. 
1877, 8vo),  p.  521.    (J.H.W.) 

Pomponitis  ZiaetiiB,  Juuus,  a  distinguished  Ital- 
ian humanist,  was  bom  in  1425  at  Amendolara,  in  Upper 
Calabria.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  bastard  of  the  illus- 
trious house  of  Sanseverini,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
So  far  from  being  proud  of  this  relationship,  he  shunned 
every  reference  to  it ;  and  when,  in  later  times,  his  parents 
invited  the  admired  writer  to  acknowledge  them,  he  an- 
swered, "  Pomponius  Lsetus  cognatis  et  propinquis  suis 
salutem.  Quod  petitis  fieri  non  potest.  Vale."  He  was 
still  very  young  when  he  arrived  at  Bome,  where  he 
studied  literature  under  Pietro  di  Monopoli,  a  clever 
grammarian  of  the  time.  At  the  death  of  Lorenzo 
Talla,  his  last  master  (1457),  he  was  deemed  fit  to  suc- 
ceed blm.  He  founded  an  academy,  where  several  lit- 
erary men,  devoted  like  himself  to  the  study  of  an- 
tiquity, assembled.  Most  of  them  were  young  men. 
Their  enthusiasm  for  the  classics  made  them  renounce 
their  Christian  names,  and  adopt  in  their  stead  names 
borrowed  irom  the  classical  languages.  Perhaps  these 
comparisons  between  the  institutions  of  the  past  and 
of  their  own  time  may  have  resulted  in  depreciat- 
ing criticisms  of  the  latter.  Malignity  knew  how 
to  transform  these,  in  the  eyes  of  pope  Paul  II,  into 
contempt  for  religion,  complot  against  the  Church, 
and  finally  conspiracy  against  its  chief.  Those  of  the 
academicians  who  could  be  got  hold  of  were  put  to  the 
rack— one  of  them  died  during  the  proceedings.  Pom- 
ponius, who  was  at  the  time  a  resident  of  Venice,  was 
arrested  there,  brought  to  Rome,  and  tortured  like  the 
others ;  but  no  avowal  of  his  imagined  crime  could  be 
pressed  out  of  him.  After  interrogating  him  twice,  Paul 
II  declared  that  in  future  every  one  should  be  held  for  a 
heretic  who,  even  in  jest,  pronounced  the  word  "acad- 
emy" (comp.  on  this  point  De  Rossi,  Moma  SoUeranea, 
voL  i).  In  1471  Sixtus  lY,  Paul's  successor,  allowed 
Pomponius  to  resume  his  professorship  in  the  Roman 
college,  where  he  met  with  the  same  favor  he  had  for- 
merly enjoyed,  the  students  crowding  to  his  lectures. 
Among  those  disciples  (they  were  called  Pomponiani) 
some  were  m&\  of  merit,  as  Alessandro  Famese,  pope 
under  the  name  of  Paul  III,  Andrea  Fulvio  of  Pmneste, 
and  Conrad  Peutinger.  No  one  ever  was  fonder  of 
manuscripts,  medals,  and  inscriptions  than  Pomponius 
Letus;  he  was  constantly  seen  pacing  the  streets  of 
Rome  in  search  of  some  monument  of  those  pagan  times 
in  which  he  wished  he  had  lived.  There  was  no  dark 
comer,  no  trace  of  antiquity,  but  he  had  carefully  ex- 
amined it,  and  could  give  an  account  of  it.  In  his  little 
house  on  the  Janiculan,  with  some  chosen  friends,  he 
solemnized  the  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  Bome 
and  the  birth  of  Romulus.  Pomponius  was  of  a  mild 
and  kind  disposition,  always  ready  to  help  or  to  please, 
and  of  charming  modesty.  Nature  made  him  a  stam- 
merer, but  he  completely  conquered  this  defect.  He 
was  o(len  seen  in  the  streets  with  a  lautem  in  his  hands, 
like  Diogenes,  whose  customs  and  habits  he  had  taken 
to  imiUte.  He  died  at  Rome  May  21, 1497.  He  left 
several  works,  monuments  of  a  profound  and  rare  erudi- 
tion. They  were  published  at  Hagenau  (1520).  His 
Opera  varia  were  edited  at  Mentz  (1521,  8vo) ;  they 
comprise,  De  ScuxrdotOSf  De  Juritperititf  De  Romano^ 
rum  Magistratibut : — De  Legibui  and  De  AnHquitatibus 
urbi*  Romm:  — along  with  Compendium  Historim  Ro^ 
mana  ab  interitu  Gordiani  utque  ad  Justinum  ///,  orig- 
inally edited  at  Venice  (1498, 4to).  He  explained  and 
commented  besides  on  several  classical  authors,  and  de- 
voted his  care  to  editions  of  Sallust,  Columella,  Varro, 
Fastus,  Nonnitts  MarceUu^  and  Pliny  the  younger.   His 


commentaries  on  Virig^  were  printed  at  Basle  (148C, 
foL).  See  Chrittian  Schools  and  Scholars,  ii,  816,  870 ; 
Tiraboschi,  Storia  deUa  Letter.  ItaL  voL  vi,  pt.  i ;  Gin- 
guend,  Hist,  litter.  d^Italief  Hallam,  Lit,  Hist,  of  Eu- 
rope (Harpers  ed.),  i,  266;  Sabellicus,  Vita  PonyMmii 
Lteti  (Strasb.  1510, 4to). — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ghiirale, 
8.  v. 

Pomps  OF  THB  Devil,  a  term  used  in  the  form  of 
solemn  renunciation  which  preceded  baptism  in  the 
ancient  Christian  Church.  The  form  referred  to  is 
given  by  the  author  of  The  Apostolical  Constitutions  in 
these  words,  ^  I  renounce  Satan,  and  his  works,  and  his 
pomps,  and  his  ^rvice,  and  his  angels,  and  his  inven- 
tions, and  all  things  that  belong  to  him,  or  that  are  sub- 
ject to  him."  By  the  pomps  of  the  devil  appear  to 
have  been  meant  the  shows  and  games  of  heathen  idol- 
atry'. And  even  after  idolatiy  was  in  a  great  measure 
destroyed,  and  the  public  games  and  shows  in  honor  of 
the  ^xls  were  discontinued,  the  expression  *' pomps" 
was  still  used  in  the  form  of  renunciation  to  eradicate 
the  vanity,  lewdness,  and  profaneness  which  so  exten- 
sively prevailed.  Some  have  attempted  to  trace  this 
renunciation  back  to  apostolic  times,  founding  it  on  the 
exhortation  of  Paul  to  Timothy:  ^'Lay  hold  on  eternal 
life,  whereunto  thou  art  also  called,  and  host  professed  a 
good  profession  before  many  witnesses."  Others,  again, 
are  content  to  derive  it  from  ancient  tradition.  That  it 
existed  from  a  remote  period  in  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  is  admitted  on  all  hands ;  and  such  was  the 
importance  attached  to  thb  renunciation  that,  as  soon 
as  baptisteries  were  built,  a  place  was  assigned  peculiarly 
to  this  service,  the  porch  or  anteroom  being  set  apart 
for  this  purpose.  The  catechumens  on  entering  were 
placed  with  their  faces  to  the  west,  and  then  command- 
ed to  renounce  Satan  and  all  his  pomps,  with  some  gest- 
ure and  rite  expressing  indignation,  as  by  stretching  out 
their  hands,  or  folding  them,  or  striking  them  together; 
and  sometimes  by  exsufflation,  or  spitting  at  him  as  if 
he  were  present.  In  this  ceremony  the  faces  of  the 
catechumens  were  turned  towards  the  west  as  being 
the  place  of  darkness,  and  therefore  suitable  for  the  re- 
nunciation of  him  who  is  the  prince  of  darkness.  The 
form  of  renunciation  was  repeated  three  times,  either 
because  there  were  three  things  which  were  renounced 
in  their  baptism — the  devil,  his  pomps,  and  the  world — 
or  to  signify  the  three  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  by  whom 
they  were  adopted  as  sons  upon  renouncing  Satan ;  or 
because  it  was  usual  in  cases  of  civil  adoption  and  eman- 
cipation of  slaves  for  the  master  to  yidd  up  his  right 
by  a  triple  renunciation.  See  Bingham,  Christian  A  n- 
tiquities;  Riddle,  Christian  Antiquities  i  Staunton,  fee/px. 
Diet,  s.  V. 

Ponce,  Pedro,  a  Spanish  Benedictine  monk  in  the 
convent  of  Ofla,  in  Old  C^tile,  was  bom  about  1530. 
He  is  considered  the  inventor  of  the  art  of  teaching  the 
dumb  to  speak,  which  he  carried  to  considerable  perfec- 
tion. According  to  Arobrosio  Morales  (Antiguedades  de 
Espafla  [Alcala,  1575],  fol.  38),  Ponce  had  to  instract 
two  brothers  and  one  sister  of  the  constable  of  Castile, 
and  a  son  of  the  gran  justicia  of  Aragon,  all  of  whom 
were  bom  deaf  and  dumU  These  pupils  made  such 
progress  that,  after  some  time,  they  not  only  were  able 
to  write  correctly,  but  also  to  answer  any  questions  put 
to  them.  One  of  them,  Don  Pedro  de  Velasco,  who 
lived  to  be  only  twenty  years  of  age,  spoke  and  wrote 
Latin  as  well  as  his  mother  tongue,  and  was  at  the  time 
of  his  death  making  considerable  progress  in  the  Greek 
language.  Another  of  Ponce^s  pupils  became  a  Benedic- 
tine monk,  and  was  able  to  make  confession  and  explain 
his  creed  by  word  of  mouth.  These  facts  were  attested 
by  the  best  Spanish  writers  of  the  time,  as  well  as  by 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  who,  in  his  Two  Treatises  concerning 
the  Body  and  Soul  of  Mem  (Paris,  1644,  cap.  xxviii,  note 
8),  says,  ''This  priest  brought  the  young  lord  to  speak 
as  distinctly  as  any  man  whatsoever;  and  I  have  often 
discoursed  with  him  whiles  I  wayted  upon  the  prince 
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of  Wales  in  Spaine.**  According  to  the  same  author  (p. 
2bi),  and  to  Joan  de  Caatafiiza  {Vida  de  San  BmUo\ 
Ponce  wrote  a  treatise  in  Spanish,  in  which  he  ex- 
plained his  method,  and  laid  down  certain  rules  as  the 
result  of  bis  observations ;  but  this  interesting  work  has 
been  lost,  though  it  is  generally  believed  that  Juan  Pa- 
bb  Bonet,  who  in  1620  published  his  ReduecUm  de  las 
Letras^  y  A  rtepara  enaeHar  d  kablar  lo$  Mudo8  (4to),  saw 
and  consulted  it.  Ponce  died  in  1584,  and  was  buried  in 
the  convent  of  his  order. — Engluh  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Ponce  de  la  Fuente,  Constantixe,  a  Span- 
ish martyr  to  the  Protestant  cause,  was  a  native  of  San 
Qemente  de  la  Mancha,  in  the  diocese  of  Cuen^a.  Pos- 
sessing a  good  taste  and  a  love  of  genuine  knowledge, 
he  evinced  an  early  disgtist  for  the  barbarous  pedantry 
of  the  schools,  and  an  attachment  to  such  of  his  country- 
men as  sought  to  revive  the  study  of  polite  letters. 
Being  intended  for  the  Church,  he  made  himself  master 
of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  but  at  the  same  time  learned  to 
write  and  speak  his  native  language  with  uncommon 
purity  and  elegance.  Like  Erasmus,  with  whose  writ- 
ings be  was  early  captivated,  he  was  distinguished  for 
his  lively  wit,  which  he  took  pleasure  in  indulging  at 
the  expense  of  foolish  preachers  and  hypocritical  monks. 
But  he  was  endowed  with  greater  firmness  and  decision 
of  character  than  the  philosopher  of  Rotteniam.  Dur- 
ing his  attendance  at  the  university  Ponce's  youthful 
spirit  had  betrayed  him  into  irregularities,  of  which  his 
enemies  aftenvards  took  an  ungenerous  advantage ;  but 
these  were  succeeded  by  the  utmost  decorum  and  cor- 
rectness of  manners,  though  he  always  retained  his  gay 
temper,  and  could  never  deny  himself  bis  jest.  Not- 
withstanding the  opportunities  he  had  of  enriching  him- 
self, he  was  so  exempt  from  avarice  that  his  library, 
which  he  valued  above  all  his  property,  was  never  large. 
His  eloquence  caused  his  services  in  the  pulpit  to  be 
much  sought  after;  but  he  was  free  from  vanity,  the 
besetting  sin  of  orators,  and  scorned  to  prostitute  his 
talents  at  the  shrine  of  popularity.  He  declined  the 
situation  of  preacher  in  the  cathedral  of  Cuen^a,  which 
was  offered  him  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  chapter. 
When  the  more  honorable  and  lucrative  office  of  preacher 
to  the  metropolitan  church  of  Toledo  was  afterwards 
tendered  to  him,  after  thanking  the  chapter  for  their 
good  opinion  of  him,  be  declined  it,  alleging  as  a  rea- 
son "  that  he  would  not  disturb  the  bones  of  their  an- 
cestors," alluding  to  a  dispute  between  them  and  the 
archbishop  Siliceo,  who  had  insi^ed  that  his  clergy 
should  prove  the  purity  of  their  descent  Whether  it 
was  predilection  for  the  Keformed  opinions  that  induced 
him  at  first  to  fix  his  residence  at  Seville  is  uncertain, 
bnt  once  there  we  find  him  co-operating  with  Egidins 
in  his  plans  for  disseminating  scriptural  knowledge. 
The  emperor,  having  heard  him  preach  during  a  visit 
to  that  city,  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  sermon  that 
he  immediately  named  Ponce  one  of  his  chaplains,  to 
which  he  added  the  office  of  almoner ;  and  he  soon  after 
appointed  him  to  accompany  his  son  Philip  to  Flanders, 
"  to  let  the  Flemings  see  that  Spain  was  not  destitute 
of  polite  scholars  and  orators."  Constantine  made  it  a 
point  of  duty  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  sovereign,  and 
reluctantly  quitted  his  residence  in  Seville,  for  which 
he  had  hitherto  rejected  the  most  tempting  offers.  His 
journey  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  becoming  person- 
ally acquainted  with  some  of  the  Reformers.  Among 
these  was  Jacob  Schopper,  a  learned  man  of  Biberach,  in 
Saabia,  by  whose  conversation  his  views  of  evangelical 
doetrine  were  g^reatly  enlarged  and  confirmed.  In  1655 
Ponce  returned  to  Seville,  and  his  presence  imparted  a 
new  impulse  to  the  Protestant  cause  in  that  city.  A 
benevolent  and  enlightened  individual  having  founded 
a  professorship  of  divinity  in  the  College  of  Doctrine, 
Ponce  was  appointed  to  the  chair;  and  by  means  of 
the  lectures  which  he  read  on  the  Scriptures,  together 
with  the  instrnction  of  Fernando  de  St.  Juan,  provost 
of  the  institution,  the  minds  of  many  of  the  young  were 
opened  to  the  troth.  On  the  first  Lent  after  his  return  to 


Seville  he  was,  besides,  chosen  by  the  chapter  to  preach 
every  alternate  day  in  the  cathedral  church.  So  great 
was  his  popularity  that,  though  the  public  service  did 
not  begin  till  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  yet,  when  he 
was  announced  to  preach  the  church  would  be  filled  by 
four,  and  even  by  three  o'clock.  Being  newly  recovered 
from  a  fever  when  he  commenced  his  labors,  he  felt  so 
weak  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  repeatedly  to  pause 
during  the  sermon,  on  which  account  he  was  allowed  to 
recruit  his  strength  by  taking  a  draught  of  wine  in  the 
pulpit,  a  permission  which  had  never  been  granted  to 
any  other  preacher. 

While  Constantine  was  pursuing  this  career  of  honor 
and  usefulness,  he  involved  himself  in  difficulties  by 
coming  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  place  of  canon 
magistral  in  the  cathedral  of  Seville,  which  had  be- 
come vacant  by  the  death  of  Egidius.  Ponce  did  not 
want  the  office,  but  his  friends  pressed  him  to  lay  aside 
his  scruples;  and  an  individual  who  had  great  influ- 
ence over  his  mind  represented  so  strongly  the  services 
which  he  would  be  able  to  render  to  the  cause  of  truth 
in  so  influential  a  situation,  and  the  hurtful  effects 
which  would  result  from  its  being  occupied  by  some 
noisy  and  ignorant  declaimer,  that  he  consented  at  last 
to  offer  himself  a  candidate.  In  spite  of  all  manner  of 
accusations  and  opposition  he  carried  his  election,  was 
installed  in  his  new  office,  and  commenced  his  duty  as 
preacher  in  the  cathedral  with  high  acceptance.  From 
his  visit  abroad  Ponce,  like  many  other  preachers  whom 
the  Spanish  Romanists  sent  to  the  Netherlands  "  to  give 
light  to  others,  returned  home  blind,  having  followed  the 
example  of  the  heretics"  ( Joescas,  Historia  Pontifical,  ii, 
337,  6).  In  1555  he  had  embraced  the  Protestant  faith. 
Now  that  he  had  dared  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Seville  cathedral  canonate,  the  envious  priests,  disap- 
pointed in  their  own  seekings,  boldly  confronted  Ponce 
with  his  heretical  opinions,  and  loudly  urged  the  Inqui- 
sition to  take  its  aim  at  this  new-made  cathedral  digni- 
tary; and  when,  in  1559,  the  familiars  were  let  loose  on 
the  Protestants  of  Seville,  Ponce  was  among  the  first 
who  were  apprehended.  Among  his  books  was  found  a 
treatise,  in  his  own  handwriting,  on  the  points  of  con- 
troversv  between  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Protes- 
tants,  and  as  Ponce  had  chosen  to  take  sides  with  Luther 
and  Calvin,  and,  when  shown  the  work,  not  only  acknowl- 
edged  its  authorship,  but  added, "  You  have  there  a  full 
and  candid  confession  of  my  belief;  I  am  in  your  bands — 
do  with  me  as  seemeth  to  you  good,'*  his  doom  was  sealed. 
Though  put  to  the  torture  to  reveal  his  associates  and 
fellow-believers,  he  refused  steadfastly  to  bring  suffering 
upon  any  one  else.  After  two  years  of  imprisonment, 
oppressed  and  worn  out  by  a  mode  of  living  so  differ- 
ent from  what  he  had  been  used  to,  he  died  before  his 
enemies  could  bring  him  to  public  execution.  It  was 
slanderously  reported  that  he  had  committed  suicide, 
but  a  young  monk  and  fellow-prisoner  denied  the  cal- 
umny. Dec.  22, 1560,  his  effigy  and  bones  were  brought 
out  in  the  public  auto-da'/ey  but  the  people,  who  had 
always  greatly  revered  Ponce,  rose  up  in  rebellion,  and 
the  service  were  continued  in  private.  In  the  charac- 
ter of  Ponce's  writings  we  have  one  of  the  clearest  indi- 
cations of  the  excellence  of  his  heart  They  were  of 
that  kind  which  were  adapted  to  the  spiritual  wants  of 
his  countrymen,  and  not  calculated  to  display  his  own 
talents,  or  to  acquire  for  himself  a  name  in  the  learned 
world.  They  were  composed  in  his  native  tongue,  and 
in  a  style  level  to  the  lowest  capacity.  Abstruse  spec- 
ulations and  rhetorical  ornaments,  in  which  he  was 
qualified  both  by  nature  and  education  to  excel,  were 
rigidly  sacrificed  to  the  one  object  of  being  understood 
by  all,  and  useful  to  alL  Among  his  works  were  a  Cat- 
echitnif  whose  highest  recommendation  is  its  artless  and 
infantine  simplicity;  a  small  treatise  on  The  Doctrine 
of  ChrietianHyf  drawn  up  in  the  familiar  form  of  a  dia- 
logue between  a  master  and  his  pupil,  which,  without 
being  deficient  in  simplicity,  is  more  calculated  to  in- 
terest persona  of  learning  and  advanced  knowledge ;  aa 
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Expontion  of  the  Firti  Ptabn,  in  four  Bermona,  which 
show  that  hifl  pulpit  eloquencci  exempt  from  the  com- 
mon extremes,  was  neither  degraded  by  vulgarity  nor 
rendered  disgusting  by  affectation  and  effort  at  display ; 
and  the  Corfession  of  a  Sinner,  in  which  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel,  poured  from  a  contrite  and  humbled 
spirit,  assume  the  form  of  the  most  edifying  and  devo- 
tional piety.  See  AnUmiva,  BibL  Hisp,  Nov,  i,  256; 
M'Crie,  Biat.  of  the  Itrf,  in  Spain,  p.  154-166,  207  sq., 
262  sq.     (J.H.W.) 

Foncet,  Maurice,  a  French  prelate  of  the  16th 
century,  flourished  as  curate  of  St.  Pierre  des  Arcis. 
He  was  a  divine  of  great  eloquence  and  considerable 
learning,  though  not  remarkable  for  refinement  of  taste 
or  diction.  He  was  a  GalUcan,  and  when  Henry  III 
pursued  that  imbecile  policy  which  finally  cost  France 
the  loss  of  her  best  citizens  for  conscience'  sake,  Poncet 
ridiculed  the  Leaguers  [see  Lkaoue],  and  especially 
visited  with  the  full  power  of  his  sarcasm  the  grotesque 
processions  of  the  Confriries  det  Penitents,  He  made  the 
walls  of  his  church  ring  with  denunciations  of  these 
hypocritical  devotees,  who,  after  parading  the  streets 
barefoot,  arrayed  in  sackcloth,  and  displaying  ostenta- 
tiously the  outward  signs  of  austere  asceticism,  were 
accustomed  to  pass  the  night  in  riotous  feasting  and 
gross  debauchery.  Henry,  resenting  this  exposure, 
banished  the  offender  to  his  abbey  of  St  Pfere  at  Me- 
lun;  but  he  was  released  after  a  brief  confinement,  and 
returned  to  Paris  by  the  king's  permission,  his  majesty 
remarking  that  "  be  had  always  believed  the  good  doctor 
to  have  a  zeal  for  God,  but  not  according  to  knowledge ; 
and  that  there  was  much  excuse  for  him,  since  he  was 
not  quick  enough  of  apprehension  to  see  through  the 
artifices  of  those  by  whom  he  was  instigated.  He  had 
plenty  of  scholarship,  but  was  grievously  deficient  in 
judgment."  Poncet,  unsubdued  by  the  king's  leniency, 
resumed  his  usual  incisive  style  of  pulpit  oratory,  and 
persevered  in  it  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1586. 
See  Jervis,  Uitt,  Church  of  France,  i,  181  sq.   (J.  H.  W.) 

Foncher,  Etlenne,  a  French  prelate,  noted  also  as 
a  diplomatist,  was  bom  at  Tours  in  1446.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  magistrate,  studied  law,  and  while  yet  a  youth 
was  provided  with  several  canonicates.  In  1485  he  ob- 
tained the  charge  of  counsellor-clerk  at  the  Parliament 
of  Paris,  and  in  1498  he  became  Prieideni  aux  Enquitea. 
He  was  elected  bishop  of  Paris  Feb.  25, 15(^,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  request  of  king  Louis  XI I,  whom  he  was 
at  that  time  accompanying  to  Milan.  The  same  prince 
intrusted  him  in  1506  with  several  diplomatic  missions 
to  Germany ;  and  Poncher,  in  the  following  year,  being 
again  in  Italy  with  the  king,  was  alone  bold  enough  to 
speak  in  contradiction  to  the  angry  feelings  of  the  king 
against  the  Venetians,  and  to  oppose  the  confederation 
of  Cambrai.  Louis  XII,  who  had  already  appointed 
Poncher  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  bestowed 
on  him  in  1509  the  abbey  of  Fleuri,  and  in  1512  made 
him  the  guardian  of  the  seal  of  France,  which  office  he 
kept  till  the  death  of  the  king,  Jan.  1, 1515.  Francis  I 
appointed  him,  with  Arthur  Gouifier,  one  of  the  pleni- 
potentiaries who  signed,  on  Aug.  16, 1517,  the  treaty  of 
Noyon  between  Francis  and  Charles  Y.  In  the  same 
year  Poncher  went  to  Spain  as  ambassador  of  France, 
and  in  1518  he  was  sent  to  Henry  YIII  of  England,  with 
whom  he  signed  a  new  treaty  of  alliance.  In  virtue 
of  the  concordat  he  was  transferred,  March  14,  1519, 
to  the  archiepisoopal  see  of  Sens.  He  died  at  Lyons, 
Feb.  24,  1524.  Poncher  published  Constitutions  syno- 
daks,  which  axti  still  held  in  great  esteem,  especiaUy  in 
regard  to  the  sacraments. — ^Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gens' 
rate,  8.  V. 

Poncher,  Frangols,  a  French  prelate,  nephew  of 
the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Tours  about  1480.  His  fa- 
ther, Louis  Poncher,  secretary  of  the  king  and  receiver- 
general  of  the  finances,  was  hung  for  embezzlement. 
Made  counsellor  at  the  Parliament  of  Paris  (1510), 
Fran9oifl  Poncher  obtained  soon  afterwards  the  curacy 


of  Issy,  a  canonicate  at  Notre  Dame  of  Paris,  the  ab- 
bey of  St.  Maur-les-Foss^  and  March  14, 1519,  became 
bishop  of  Paris.  So  far  from  treading  in  the  steps  of 
his  uncle,  he  was  a  simoniac  and  scandalous  prelate^ 
He  forged  documents  to  get  possession  of  the  abbey  of 
Fleury-8ur*Loire,  bat  was  balked  in  his  design.  While 
the  king  was  a  prisoner  at  Madrid,  Poncher  fell  out  with 
the  queen-regent,  the  duchess  of  AngoulSme,  Frands'i 
mother,  plotted  to  deprive  her  of  the  regency,  and  by 
treacherous  negotiations  with  the  Spanish  court  tried 
to  prolong  the  captivity  of  his  sovereign.  As  soon  as 
Francis  was  free  again  Poncher  was  arrested  and  ac- 
cused of  high-treason.  While  his  process  was  in  abey- 
ance he  died  in  the  dungeon  of  Yincennes,  Sept  1, 1682. 
He  wrote  some  commentaries  on  civil  law,  dedicated  to 
his  uncle,  ^tienne  Poncher. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ghii' 
rale,  s.  v. 

Pond  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  Y.  of  DSM,  agdm 
(literally  a  collection  of  water),  in  Exod.  vii,  19 ;  viii,  15, 
where  it  probably  denotes  the  putrescent  reservoirs  or 
swampy  pools  left  by  the  inundation  of  the  Kile  (Sept. 
iiwfwyic,  Yulg.  pahtdes).  Again,  in  Isa.  xix,  10,  "^CJiX 
dB9,  which  the  A.Y.  translates  "ponds  for  fish,"  fol« 
lowing  the  Yulg.  "lacunas  ad  capiendos  pisces,"  Dio- 
dati  and  Luther,  is  rendered  by  the  Sept.  tAq  ypvxAg 
noviaoiMTu  This  rendering  is  supported  by  the  au- 
thority of  Gesenius,  Yatablus,  and  Ewald,  atte  Lohnar* 
better  ("ID^  '»t05=«they  that  earn  wages"),  wnrfses- 

lenbetrHU ;  D^K  being  taken  as  equivalent  to  Ca9  (Job 
XXX,  25),  "to  be  sad."  Many  interpreters,  however, 
think  that  it  designates  fish-ponds.  We  have  abun- 
dant evidence  from  the  paintings  in  the  tombs  that  the 
Eg}^ptians  were  celebrated  for  their  fish-ponds,  and  it 
appears  that  almost  every  villa  possessed  one,  where  the 
master  of  the  house  occasionally  amused  himself  in  fish- 
ing^  The  Jews,  it  seems,  likewise  constructed  similar 
ponds,  as  in  describing  his  bride  in  the  Canticles  (vii, 
4)  Solomon  says,  "  Thine  eyes  are  like  the  fish-pools  in 
Heshbon."  See  Fish.  The  word  occurs  several  times 
of  marshy  pools,  in  contradistinction  to  the  dry  sands 
of  the  desert  (Psa.  cvii,  35 ;  cxiv,  8) ;  "  standing  water" 
(Isa.  XXXV,  7;  xli,  18),  "a  pooL"  Such  pools  being 
commonly  reedy,  it  is  rendered  "reeds"  (Jer.  li,  82). 
See  Pool. 

Pond,  Enoch,  D.D.,  a  noted  Congregational  minis- 
ter and  writer,  was  bora  at  Wrentham,  Mass.,  July  29, 
1791,  and  was  educated  at  Brown  University,  where  he 
graduated  in  1818.  He  then  decided  to  enter  the  min- 
istry, and  began  a  course  in  theology  with  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Emmons.  In  June,  1814,  young  Pond  was  licensed 
to  preach,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Churoh  at  Au- 
burn, Mass.  He  left  this  charge  in  1828  to  become  the 
conductor  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  a  monthly  pub- 
lication in  Boston.  He  was  made  professor  of  theology 
in  the  theological  seminary  at  Bangor  in  September, 
1882,  and  continued  in  that  responsible  position  until 
1856,  when  he  became  president,  and  changed  to  the 
professorship  of  ecclenastical  histor)",  and  lectured  on 
pastoral  duties.  He  died  Jan.  21 ,  1882.  Dr.  Pond  pub- 
lished reviews  otJudson  on  Baptism: — Monthly  Concert 
Lectures  (1824)  i^Memoir  of  President  Davies  (1827)  -^ 
Memoir  of  Susanna  A  nthony  (1827)  i—Memoir  of  Count 
Zinxendwf  (1839)  i^Memoir  of  John  Wickliffe  (1841)  s 
^Morning  of  the  Reformation  (1842, 12mo)  :—No  Fd" 
hncship  with  Romanism  (1848): — The  Young  Pastor's 
Guide  (Pbrtland,  1844,  12mo)  :  —  The  Mather  Family 
(1844, 12mo) :  —  The  WorUPs  Salvation  (1845)  .--.Pope 
and  Pagan,  or  Middleton's  Celebrated  Letters  (Portland, 
1846, 18mo)  [see  Middleton,  Contkrb]  i^Swedeiibor' 
gianism  Reviewed  (new  ed.  1846): — Swedenborgiamsm 
Examined  (N.  Y.  1861, 16nio)  i^Plaio,  his  Life,  Works, 
Opinions,  and  Influence  (1846) : — Review  of  Bushndts 
God  in  Christ  (1849)  :  —  The  Ancient  Church  (1851) :~ 
Memoir  cf  John  Knox  (1866)1-^  Bangor  Lertures  <m 
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Pastoral  Theology  (Andover,  1866, 12mo)  i^Leduru  on 
ChritdaH  Theology  (Boston,  1868,  8vo)  i^Leetures  on 
Pastoral  Theology  (N.  Y.  187-)  :~4d«>  separate  Semumsy 
and  axtides  in  the  BUiL  Sacra,  BibL  Bepos^  LiL  and 
Theolog.  Rev^  LortPs  Lit,  and  Theolog.  Rev,,  Sew^Eng' 
lander,  and  more  than  a  dozen  other  periodicals. 

Pone  lactnm,  Maodai^exa.  This  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  famous  Easter  hymn  of  uncertain  date.  Un- 
doubtedly it  belongs  to  the  Middle  Ages,  for  in  this 
hymn,  as  well  as  in  the  Dies  Ires  (q.  y.)  and  other  Latin 
hymns,  the  same  identification  of  Mary  Magdalene  with 
"  the  woman  that  was  a  sinner"  (Luke  vii,  87),  which 
runs  through  all  the  theology  of  the  Middle  Ages,  is  ex- 
pressed. This  hymn  may  be  found  in  almost  all  collec- 
tions of  Latin  hymns,  and  the  first  verse  runs  thus : 

**  Pone  lactam,  Magdalena, 
Bt  Berena  lacrymas ; 
Non  est  Jam  Simonis  ocraa, 
Non  cor  fietam  exprlmas; 
Cnnsie  mlUe  sant  letandi, 
Caass  mllle  exoltandi : 
Alleli^a  resonet 

For  the  original,  see  Daniel,  Thesaurus  IJymnoL  ii,  865 ; 
Trench,  Sacred  Latin  Poetry,  p.  159;  Biissler,  Auswahl 
ahchristL  Lieder,  p.  237 ;  Simrock,  Lauda  Sum,  p.  188 ; 
Konigsfeld,  Hymnen  u.  Gesdnge,  i,  230.  English  trans- 
lations are  given  in  SchafTs  Christ  in  Song,  p.  256.  For 
German  translations,  see  Biissler,  Lc,  p.  185;  Simrock, 
Konigsfeld,  and  Fortlage,  Gesange  duristL  Vorzeit,  p.  142. 
(RP.) 

Ponet.    See  PoTMvr. 

Pongilnpns,  UBRMANNca,  an  Italian  monastic, 
flourished  near  the  middle  of  the  Idth  century  at  Ferrara. 
He  practiced  great  austerity  as  one  of  the  Consolati, 
and  died  in  1269.  Several  years  after  his  death  (1800) 
charges  of  heresy  were  brought  against  him,  and  a  ju- 
(ticial  process  having  been  declared,  his  bones  were  ex- 
humed and  burned,  and  his  tomb  demolished  by  order 
of  pope  Boniface  VIII.  His  tomb,  in  the  principal 
church  at  Ferrara,  had  been  the  object  of  great  venera- 
tion, and  many  miracles  were  said  to  have  been  wrought 
there.  Some  think  that  the  process  was  instituted  and 
the  tomb  demolished  to  put  an  end  to  the  extravagant 
devotion  paid  to  his  memory.  The  Franciscans  attrib- 
ute to  Pongilupus  the  origin  of  the  FrairictUi  (q.  v.), 
but  Moaheim  considers  this  an  error,  and  believes  him 
to  have  been  one  of  the  Bagnotians,  NataUs  Alexan- 
der (JHisL  Ecdes,  viii,  87)  speaks  of  Pongilupus  as  re- 
viving several  vile  practices  of  the  Gnostics.  See  Wad- 
ding, AnnaL  Minor,  Fratr,  vi,  279;  Milman,  Hist,  of 
Latin  Christianity,  vii,  37  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Fongol,  a  HindA  festival  in  honor  of  the  sun,  which 
is  celebrated  annually  on  Jan.  9.  The  high-casto  Brah- 
mins look  upon  this  as  a  lucky  and  propitious  day,  but 
the  Sudras  hold  it  as  sacred,  and  vi^t  one  another  with 
presents.  They  boil  rice  on  this  day  with  milk  outside 
the  house,  in  some  place  exposed  to  the  sun^s  ra3rs,  and 
when  that  luminary  withdraws  they  cry  out  **  Pongol !" 
and  repeat  it  four  times.  The  rice  thus  boiled  is  re- 
garded as  very  holy,  and  kept  as  long  as  poarible.  The 
day  after  the  Pongol  the  cows  and  buflEaloes  are  led  out 
early  into  the  country,  having  their  heads  adorned  with 
crowns  and  cakes. 

Poniatowa,  Chriatliie,  a  German  female  vision- 
ary, was  bom  in  1610  at  Lessen,  Western  Prussia.  Her 
father,  Julian  Poniatowa,  was  a  Polish  gentleman,  who, 
having  escaped  from  a  monastery  and  embraced  the 
Protestant  communion,  was  at  first  minister  at  Duch- 
nick,  in  Bohemia,  then  librarian  of  a  nobleman.  He 
probably  brought  up  his  daughter  in  mystical  ideas,  for 
he  is  said  to  he  himself  the  author  of  a  Latin  disserta- 
tion on  the  knowledge  which  the  angels  may  have  of 
God.  Christine  had  been  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
baroness  of  Zelking,  who  had  taken  a  liking  to  her, 
when,  Nov.  12, 1627,  after  severe  pains,  she  fell  into  a 
trance,  cttanded  with  visions  and  prophetic  utterances 


relating  to  the  future  of  the  Beformed  Church.  This 
strange  state  returned  at  regular  intervals  for  a  whole 
jrear,  always  attended  with  the  same  phenomena,  and  a 
number  of  people  testified  to  its  genuineness.  Jan.  27, 
1629,  the  young  visionary  fell  into  so  heavy  n,  lethargy 
that  she  passed  for  dead,  but  when  she  finally  recovered 
her  senses  she  declared  that  her  mission  was  fulfilledi 
and  that  she  should  thenceforth  have  no  more  visions. 
In  1682  she  was  married  to  a  Moravian  minister,  Daniel 
Yetter,  and  died  Dee.  6, 1644,  at  Leszno,  near  Poaen, 
Her  revelations,  written  by  herself,  were  translated  into 
Latin,  and  published  by  Amos  Comenius,  with  those  of 
Christopher  Kotter  and  Nicolas  Drabicki,  under  the 
title  Lux  in  Tenebris  (1657, 1659, 1665, 4to).  They  were 
retranslated  into  German  by  Benedict  Balmsen  (Am- 
sterdam, 1664,  8vo).  See  Feustking,  Gynaee,  fanat, 
kanst,  p.  238  sq.;  Witsius,  MiscelL  Sacra,  pt.  iii,  ch, 
xxii;  Arnold,  Kirchen^  v.  Ketzerhistorie !  Mosheim, 
Ecdes,  EisL  ill,  B9l,S92.    (J.H.W.) 

Poniatowv,  JTnlian.     See  Po:(iatowa,  Chbxs- 

TIKE. 

Pons,  Jean,  a  French  Protestant  writer,  was  bom 
at  Xlsmes  May  15, 1747.  He  was  brother-in-law  to  Ra- 
baut-Dupuis.  Intimately  connected  with  Rabaut  St. 
^tienne,  he  had  a  narrow  escape  from  sharing  his  sad 
fate :  he  owed  his  life  to  the  9th  Thermidor.  He  was 
afterwards  justice  of  the  peace  at  Nismes,  and  then  di- 
rector of  the  post  department  in  the  same  city.  He 
published  Rf  flexions  philosophiques  et  poliiiques  sur  la 
Tolerance  religieuse  (Paris,  1808,  8vo) ;  besides  Notices 
biographiques  sur  Paul  Rabaut  and  Notices  biographiques 
sur  Rabaut-Dupuis,  Pons  died  at  Nismes  Jan.  15, 1816. 
— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generate,  s.  v. 

Ponsard  de  Oiai  op  Payeks,  a  Crusader  of  the 
Order  of  the  Knight  Templars,  flourished  near  the  open- 
ing of  the  14th  century.  He  was  a  most  earnest  advo- 
cate of  the  order,  and  when,  in  1309,  it  was  brought  to 
trial,  and  the  papacy  was  questioning  the  feasibility  of 
suffering  its  existence,  Ponsard  boldly  declared  him- 
self ready  to  undertake  its  defence.  All  the  enormous 
charges  against  the  order  were  utterly,  absolutely  false; 
false  were  all  the  confessions,  extorted  by  terror  and 
pain,  from  himself  and  other  brethren  before  the  bishop 
of  Paris.  Those  tortures  had  been  applied  by  the  sworn 
and  deadly  enemies  and  accusers  of  the  order,  by  the 
prior  of  Montfalcon  and  William  Roberts  the  monk. 
He  put  in  a  schedule :  **  These  are  the  traitors  who  have 
falsely  and  disloyally  accused  the  religion  of  the  Tem- 
ple— William  Roberts  the  monk,  who  had  them  put  to 
the  torture;  Esquin  de  Florian  of  Beziers,  prior  of 
Montfalcon ;  Bernard  Pelet,  prior  of  Maso,  Philip's  en- 
voy to  England ;  and  Gervais  Boysol,  knight  of  Gisors." 
Had  Ponsard  himself  been  tortured?  He  had  been 
tortured  before  the  bishop  of  Paris  three  months  ere  he 
made  confession.  He  had  stood  thus  in  a  pit  for  the 
space  of  an  hour.  He  protested  that  in  that  state  of 
agony  he  should  confess  or  deny  whatever  they  would. 
He  was  prepared  to  endure  beheading,  the  stake,  or  the 
caldron  for  the  honor  of  the  order;  but  these  slow,  ex- 
cruciating tormento  he  could  not  bear  besides  the  hor- 
rors of  his  two  years*  imprisonment  He  was  asked  if 
he  had  anything  to  allege  wherefore  the  court  should 
not  proceed.  He  hoped  that  the  cause  would  be  de- 
cided by  good  men  and  true.  The  provost  of  Poitiers 
interposed :  he  produced  a  schedule  of  charges  advanced 
by  Ponsard  himself  against  the  order.  "Truth,"  an- 
swered Ponsard,  **  requires  no  concealment.  I  own  that 
in  a  fit  of  passion,  on  account  of  some  contumelious 
words  with  the  treasurer  of  the  Temple,  I  did  draw  up 
the  schedule.**  Those  charges,  however,  dark  as  were 
some  of  them,  were  totally  unlike  those  now  brought 
against  the  brotherhood.  Before  he  left  the  court, 
Ponsard  expressed  the  hope  that  the  severity  of  his 
imprisonment  might  not  be  aggravated  because  he  had 
undertaken  the  defence  of  the  order.  The  court  gave 
instructions  to  the  provost  of  Poitiers  and  De  JamviUe 
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that  he  should  not  be  more  harshly  treated;  but  he  was 
finally  condemned  to  death,  and  was  burned  at  the 
stake.  See  Milman,  Hist,  of  Latin  ChrigtianUy,  vi, 
429  sq.;  Porter,  Hist,  of  the  Kmghtt  of  Malta  (see  In- 
dex).    (J.H.W.) 

Pontano,  Giovannx-Giovamo  (LaL  Pon/onitf),  a 
celebrated  Italian  statesman,  noted  as  a  writer  on  mor- 
als, was  bom  December,  1426,  in  the  environs  of  Cer^ 
reto,  Umbria.  His  father  having  perished  in  a  riot, 
his  mother  fled  with  him  to  Perugia,  where  he  received 
a  careful  education.  Having  in  vain  asserted  his  claim 
to  the  heritage  of  his  parents,  he  entered  the  army  of 
Alfonso,  king  of  Naples,  then  at  war  with  the  Floren- 
tuies  (1447),  and  followed  that  king  to  Naples,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Panormita, 
who  took  him  along  in  his  embassy  to  Florence,  and 
had  him  appointed  royal  secretary.  Pontano*s  verses, 
highly  esteemed  by  all  competent  judges,  seemed  to 
entitle  him  sufficiently  to  a  seat  in  the  academy  which 
Panormita,  under  the  king^s  auspices,  established  at 
Naples.  Ferdinand  I,  successor  of  Alfonso  (1457),  main- 
tained him  in  his  office  of  secretary,  and  appointed  him 
tutor  of  his  son  Alfonso,  duke  of  Calabria.  He  followed 
Ferdinand  in  his  campaign  against  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery.  Taken  pris- 
oner on  different  occasions,  he  was  always  brought  back 
without  ransom  to  the  camp  of  Ferdinand,  out  of  respect 
for  his  genius.  On  his  return  to  Naples  the  king  lav- 
ished his  favors  upon  him,  bestowed  upon  him  riches 
and  dignities,  and  intrusted  him  with  the  conduct  of 
the  most  important  matters  of  state.  In  14^2  a  war. 
which  bade  fair  to  become  general,  having  broken  out 
between  the  Venetians  and  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  Pon- 
tano brought  about  a  reconciliation  of  the  belligerents. 
He  was  equally  successful  in  compounding  the  difficul- 
ties that  had  arisen  between  Ferdinand  and  pope  Inno- 
cent VIII.  Put  on  his  guard  against  the  negotiator, 
the  pope  exclaimed,  "  I  treat  with  Pontano ;  is  it  meet 
that  truth  and  good  faith  should  abandon  him  who 
never  abandoned  them?*'  He  became  at  that  time 
first  minister,  and  remained  in  that  high  position  under 
Alfonso  II  (who  erected  to  him  a  statue)  and  Ferdinand 
II.  When  Charles  VIII  of  France  approached  Naples  at 
the  head  of  a  French  army,  Pontano  sent  him  forthwith 
the  keys  of  the  city,  harangued  the  king  at  his  corona- 
tion, and  dishonored  himself  by  the  insults  and  asper- 
sions which  he  cast  in  this  speech  at  his  royal  benefac- 
tors. When  Ferdinand  returned,  he  contented  himself 
with  depriving  Pontano  of  his  offices.  The  fallen  min- 
bter  found  in  his  retreat  more  happiness  than  he  had 
enjoyed  in  the  tumult  of  public  business,  and  when 
Louis  XII,  after  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
offered  to  put  him  again  at  the  head  of  the  government, 
this  new  Diocletian  preferred  his  literary  life  to  royal 
grandeur.  It  was  in  his  retreat  that  he  wrote  most  of 
the  works  he  has  left.  He  died  at  Naples  in  August, 
1603.  Most  of  his  works  deal  with  morid  subjects,  and 
abound  in  sound  precepts  and  judicious  reflections.  His 
history  of  the  Neapolitan  war  is  a  masterpiece,  suffi- 
cient alone  to  immortalize  it«  author.  His  Latinity  is 
pure  and  elegant,  his  style  noble  and  harmonious.  His 
poetical  works  excited  envy  and  conquered  it.  He  an- 
nounced himself,  like  Horace,  the  eternity  of  his  fame : 
^  The  remotest  posterity,"  he  said,  "  will  speak  of  Pon- 
tano, and  celebrate  his  name."  Erasmus,  though  a  par- 
simonious distributor  of  praise  to  the  Italians,  has  ac- 
knowledged Pontano's  merit  in  the  Ciceroniant,  It 
must  be  recorded  also  that  Pontano  had  the  merit  of 
correcting  the  manuscript,  then  the  only  one,  of  Catul- 
lus; that  we  owe  to  him  the  discovery  of  Donat's  com- 
mentaries on  Virgil,  and  of  Rhemnius  Paliemon's  Gram- 
mar. In  his  physical  treatises  he  first  signalled  the  law 
of  continuity,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  first  among 
the  modems  who,  after  Democritus,  declared  the  milky 
way  to  be  composed  of  an  infinity  of  small  stars.  His 
poems,  some  of  which  unfortunately  are  spoiled  by  ob- 
scenities, were  published  at  Venice  (1605-^,  2  vols.  8vo) 


and  at  Florence  (1514, 2  vols.  8vo).  His  prose  writings 
were  published  at  Venice  (1518-19,  8  vols.  4to)  and  at 
Florence  (1520, 4  vols.  8vo).  His  Work$  were  edited  at 
Naples  (1505-12, 6  vols.  foL),  and  more  completely  at 
Basle  (1556,  4  vols.  8vo).  His  prose  writings  comprise 
the  following  works:  De  Obedieniia : — De Fortiiudine: — 
De  Princ^ : — De  Liberalitate : — De  Beneficentia : — De 
Afaffmfioentia : — De  SpUndore : — De  Convenientia : — De 
Prudentia : — De  AfagnaninUtate :  —  De  Foriuna :  —  De 
Immanitate: — De  AtpiraHone: — Dialogi  v ;  full  of  spirit, 
but  blamed  for  their  obscenity  by  Erasmus  himself: — 
De  Sermone: — Belli  libri  vi  quod  Ferdinandut  NeapoU' 
tanorum  rex  cum  Joanne  Andoyavense  duce  geuU ;  this 
pamphlet  was  printed  separately  (Venice,  1519, 4to),  and 
has  been  translated  into  Italian  *. — Centum  Ptokmai  mr- 
tentite  commeniariit  iUustratte : — De  rdmt  ceelesiUnu: — 
De  luna.  The  poetry  of  Pontano  comprises,  Urania, 
sett  de  steVii: — Meteora: — De  hortis  Hesperidarum: — 
PattorcUes  pompa :  —  BueoUca :  —  A  morum  libri  ii :  — 
De  amore  conjugali: — Tumidorum  libri  ii: — De  diovm 
laudUntt : — Hendecasyllaba :  — Lyrici  versus : — Eridani 
libri  U: — Epigrammata. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Ginirakf 
s.  V.  See  Hallam,  Literary  History ,  i,  129  sq. ;  Soscoe, 
Leo  Xf  ch.  ii  and  xx;  Niceron,  Mimoires,  voL  viii; 
Tiraboschi,  Storia  delta  Letter,  Ital  s.  v. 

Fontanns,  Georg-Barthold  von  Bbaitkxbkro, 
a  leamed  Bohemian  prelate,  was  bora  at  Brux  about 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  He  had  scarcely  taken 
orders  when  he  achieved  a  reputation  by  his  eloquence 
in  the  pulpit,  as  well  as  for  his  remarkable  Latin  verses, 
for  which  last-named  attainment  he  was  in  1588  crowned 
with  the  poetical  laurels  by  the  emperor  Rudolph.  Ap- 
pointed  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Prague  in  1582,  he 
afterwards  became  provost  and  vicar-general  in  the 
same  city.  He  exercised  a  great  and  happy  influence 
on  the  important  questions  then  under  debate  in  Bohe- 
mia. He  died  in  1616.  His  works  are,  Der  Triumph 
des  Podagra  (Frankf.  1605,  4to)  iSibliotkek  der  Pre' 
digten  aus  alten  und  neuen  SchrifisfeUem  (Cologne, 
1608,  fol.):— Z>a*/reMiii»«  Bohmen  (Frankf.  1608,  fol.); 
a  selection  of  the  most  remarkable  acts  of  piety  of  the 
princes  and  prelates  of  Bohemia: — ScanderberguSf  sett 
vita  Georgii  Castriotce  (Hanau,  1609,  8vo) : — a  number 
of  Latin  poems : — a  good  edition  of  the  treatise  De  gO' 
minis  rerum  proprietatibus  of  Bartholomeus  Anglicus 
(Frankf.  1601, 8vo).— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale^  s.  v. 

Pontard,  Pikrre,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  at 
Mussidan  Sept  23, 1749.  He  was  curate  of  Sarlat  when 
the  Revolution  broke  out.  He  then  embraced  the  new 
principles  with  an  enthusiasm  that  was  rewarded  by  his 
appointment  as  constitutional  bishop  of  the  Dordogne 
in  1791.  A  few  months  later  he  was  elected  deputy  of 
this  department  to  the  Legislative  Assembh*.  He  spoke 
in  favor  of  divorce,  attacked  the  dogmas  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  authorized  the  marriage  of  priests,  and  finally 
took  a  wife  himself.  It  is  this  same  Pontard  who  in- 
duced the  visionary  Suzanne  Labrousse  to  go  to  Paris. 
Under  the  consulate  he  kept  a  boarding-school  at  Paris, 
but  his  institution  waned  after  a  few  years.  He  was 
intimate  with  Pigault-Lebmn,  and  aided  him,  if  the 
report  be  tme,  in  the  composition  of  some  of  his  novels. 
After  the  Restoration,  the  duchess-dowager  of  Orleaiw, 
to  whom  he  had  rendered  some  services  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  on  hearing  of  his  precarious  situation, 
bestowed  on  him  a  life-rent,  which  enabled  him  to  enter 
the  institution  of  St.  Ferine  at  Chaillot,  where  he  died, 
without  apparent  contrition,  Jan.  22,  1882.  He  left» 
Becueil  des  Ouvrages  de  la  celibre  Mile,  Labrousse  (Bor- 
deanx,  1797, 8vo) : — Grammaire  Micanique  iUmentaire 
de  VOrthographe  Franfaise  (Paris,  1812,  8vo).  He  is 
also  the  author  of  the  Journal  prophitique,  which  was 
edited  at  Paris  in  1792  and  1798.— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
Ginh-ale,  s.  v. 

Pontas,  Jean,  a  French  prelate,  was  bora  Dec  81, 
1688,  at  Saint-Hilaire-da-Harcou6t  (diocese  of  Avran- 
chet).    Brought  up  by  his  maternal  unde^  H.  d'Arque- 
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ville,  he  studied  suocessy^Iy  under  his  eyes  in  his  na- 
tive city,  then  at  the  Jesuits'  College  of  Kennes,  finally 
in  Paris  at  the  College  de  Navarre.  In  1663  he  re- 
ceived, for  reasons  unknown,  in  the  space  of  ten  da3rs, 
all  the  orders,  inclu^ve  of  that  of  priesthood,  from  the 
hishop  of  Toul,  with  the  consent  of  the  bishop  of  Av- 
ranches.  He  was  scarcely  twenty-four  years  old.*  In 
1668  he  obtained  the  titles  of  doctor  of  canon  and  of 
civil  law.  The  archbishop  of  Paris,  P^ri^fine,  appointed 
him  vicar  of  the  parish  of  Sainte-G^nevievcndes-Ar- 
dents,  an  easy  place,  which  left  him  time  enough  for  his 
learned  pursuits.  He  next  became  sub-penitentiary  of 
Notre  Dame,  and  retired  to  the  Petits-Augustins  of  the 
faubourg  SaintrGermain,  where  he  died,  April  27, 1728. 
His  principal  work  is  the  Dictiotmairt  de$  Cos  de  Con- 
Mcience  (Paris,  1741,  8  vols.  fol).  It  is  the  completest 
on  this  subject,  in  the  treatment  of  which  Pontas  dis- 
played uncommon  sagacity  and  great  caution.  His 
decisions,  founded  on  imposing  authorities,  are  equally 
distant  from  loose  morality  and  narrow  rigorism — 
a  twofold  danger  which  works  of  this  description  sel- 
dom avoid  altogether. — Hoefer,  Now,  Biog,  GiiHrak, 

8.  V. 

Pont-Audemer,  Coukcil  of  (Concilium  Pons- 

enidemarenge),  an  ecclesiastical  council,  was  held  in  1279 

by  William  de  Flavecour,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  who 

preaded ;  twenty-four  canons  were  published.    Among 

these: 

B.  Recommends  the  observnnce  of  the  canons  of  Lat- 
eran  <**omnes  utrinsque  sezos'*)  upon  confession  and 
commuDion. 

9.  Forbids  Christians  to  dwell  with  Jews. 

10.  Forbids  the  keeping  of  vigila  aud  assemblies,  and 
all  dancing,  lu  cbnrches  and  churchyards. 

16i  Forlnds  rural  deans  to  deliver  any  sentence  of  ex- 
communication or  suspension,  unless  iu  writing. 

S3.  Forbids  all  those  of  the  clerpy  who  have  taken  the 
crass  to  abuse  the  privileges  granted  to  them. 

See  Ubb^,  ConciL  xi,  1144. 

Pontbriant,  Henri -Quillauxne- Marie,  Du 
Breil  de,  brother  of  the  two  following,  was  bom  at 
Rennea  in  1709.  He  was  a  canon,  grand  chantre  of 
the  cathedral  of  Rennes,  and  abbd  of  Lanvaux,  in  the 
diocese  of  Yannes.  He  died  at  Rennes  in  1767.  He 
left,  Poime  tur  VAhui  de  la  Poisie,  crowned  at  the  Jeux 
Floraux  in  1722 : — Sermon  aurle  Sacre  du  Roi  (Toulouse, 
1722,  4to) : — Euai  de  Grammaire  Franfaise  (1754, 
8vo) : — Projet  dune  Histoire  de  Bretagne  depuis  1567 
jutqu'en  1754  (Rennes,  1754,  foL).— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
Gineraley  s.  v. 

Pontbriant,  Henri-Marie,  Du  Breil  i>r,  broth- 
er of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Yannes  in  1711.  He 
was  canon  of  Rennes.  He  early  entered  ecclesiasti- 
cal life,  and  after  several  promotions  was  made  bishop 
of  Quebec,  April  9, 1741.  He  set  out  for  Quebec  shortly 
after,  and  arrived  there  Aug.  17.  He  died  at  Montreal 
(Canada)  June  29,  1760.  A  pastoral  letter  which  he 
issued  on  the  approach  of  the  English  to  Quebec  in  1759 
is  in  Smith's  Hi$t,  of  Canada. 

Pontbriant,  Ren4-Fran9ols,  Du  Bbril  de,  a 
French  priest,  was  bom  at  Rennes  hear  the  opening  of 
the  18th  century.  Appointed  abbd  of  Saint-Marien- 
d'Auzerre,  he  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  promoters  of 
the  institution  of  the  Petits-Savoyards.  The  first  idea 
of  that  institution  is  due  to  the  abbe  Joly,  canon  of 
Dijon,  who  founded  at  Paris,  towards  1665,  in  the  in- 
terest of  those  poor  children,  an  establishment  which, 
taken  up  by  Claude  H^lyet,  could  not  support  itself  af- 
ter his  death  in  1686.  The  abbe  of  Pontbriant,  touched 
with  pity  at  the  sight  of  the  misery  of  those  poor  lit- 
tle Savoyards,  came  to  their  help  towards  1737,  and  de- 
voted to  them  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  his 
time,  his  energies,  and  his  fortune.  The  abb^  de  F^ 
nelon,  who  died  on  the  revolutionary  scaffold  in  1794, 
succeeded  him  in  this  task.  Pontbriant  died  in  1760. 
He  left,  Projei  dun  MUabUuement  deja  commend  pour 
ilever  dans  la  PiiU  let  petits  Savoyards  qui  sont  dans 
Paris,  with  several  appendices  (Paris,  1735-43, 4  parts, 


8vo):  —  Pilerinage  dm  Cahaire  tur  le  Mont  VaUnm 
(ibid.  1745, 12mo;  1761, 16mo;  1816, 12mo)  •.— L7ncr^- 
dule  detrompi  et  le  ChrUien  affermi  dans  la  Foi  (1752, 
8vo),  a  work  which  met  with  uncommon  favor. — Hoe- 
fer, Nouv,  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Ponte,  Luis  de,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  noted  as  an  as- 
cetic writer,  was  bom  at  Yalladolid  Nov.  11, 1554.  He 
belonged  to  a  noble  family,  but  renounced  all  the  ad- 
vantages the  world  offered  him,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus.  He  was  during 
many  years  a  teacher  of  philosophy  and  theology,  but 
his  failing  health  compelled  him  at  last  to  monastical 
retirement.  In  his  retreat  he  divided  hb  time  between 
prayer,  good  works,  and  the  composition  of  pious  writ- 
ings, by  which  he  obtained  throughout  Europe  the 
reputation  of  an  exceUent  master  of  spiritual  life.  He 
died  Feb.  17,  1624.  Most  of  his  numerous  writings 
were  translated  into  Latin  by  Melchior  Trevinnia.  We 
mention  Mtditadcn^  de  los  Mysterios  de  nuestra  Santa 
Fi  (YaUadoUd,  1605, 1613, 2  vols.  4to).  This  work  was 
translated  into  several  languages:  into  Arabic  by  F. 
Fromaye^  and  into  French  by  F.  Brignon  (1613, 8  vols. 
4to) : — Ouida  Espiritual  de  la  Oracion,  Meditacion,  y 
Contemplacion  (ibid.  1609,4to) : — De  la  Perf tecum  Cris- 
tiana  (ibid.  1612-16, 4  vols.  4to):~Ftda  del  D.  Baltka- 
sar  Alvares  (Madrid,  1615, 4to) : — Expositio  moraUs  et 
mystica  in  CanOeum  Canticorum  (Cologne,  1622,  2  vols, 
fol. ;  Paris,  1646,  foL) : — Directorio  Espiritual  (Madrid, 
1625, 8vo).  He  also  wrote  the  first  part  of  Vida  Mara- 
viilosa  de  Marina  de  Escobar  (ibid.  1665,  fol.),  which 
was  finished  and  published  by  a  member  of  his  order, 
Miguel  Oref^a. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Genirale^  s.  v.  See 
Antonio,  BUdiotheca  Jiispana  Nova,  s.  v. 

Pontianus,  St.,  a  pope  of  the  3d  century,  was  a 
native  of  Rome,  and  descended  from  the  gens  Calpumia, 
if  we  may  believe  the  ancient  writers.  He  succeeded 
Urban  I  in  the  pontificate  in  230.  Platina  and  others 
assert  that  he  introduced  the  singing  of  psalms  into  the 
Churoh,  but  this  custom  must  be  older.  The  first  years 
of  his  ponti^cate  under  Alexander  Severus  were  quiet, 
but  the  persecutions  commenced  again  imder  Maximi- 
nus,  and  Pontianus,  together  with  a  presbyter  by  the 
name  of  Hippoly  tus,  suffered  sentence  of  deportation  to 
the  usual  place  of  exile,  the  island  of  Tavolato,  near 
Sardinia,  where  he  died  from  want  and  exposure,  Sept. 
28,  235.  His  body  was  carried  to  Rome  by  order  of 
pope  St  Fabian.  Two  epistles  are  falsely  attributed  to 
him.  St  Anteras  was  his  successor.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog,  GhUrale^  s.  v.;  Platina,  Vitts  PonUficum,  s.  v.; 
Montor,  Hist,  des  Papes  (see  Index) ;  Milman,  Hist,  of 
Latin  Christianity,  i,  80. 

Pontier,  GiSdivon,  a  French  theologian,  was  bora 
near  Alais  (Languedoc),  near  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century.  Though  brought  up  in  the  Protestant  com- 
munion, he  embraced  Roman  Catholicism,  entered  the 
ecclesiastical  state,  and  obtained  the  title  of  apostolic 
prothonotary.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1709,  at  an  advanced 
age.  He  left,  Le  Cabinet,  ou  la  Bibliothegue  des  Grands 
(1680-89,  3  vols.  12mo) ;  the  last  volume  contains  in 
addition,  Les  Questions  de  la  Princesse  Uenriette  de  la 
Guiche,  Duchesse  d'Atufotdeme  et  Comtesse  d* Alais,  sur 
toutes  Sortes  de  Sujets,  avec  les  Reponset  (1087, 12mo) : — 
Lettre  de  Saulx,  Premier  ^veque  d' Alais  (1696, 12mo), 
etc.  La  Broyere  gives  a  portrait  of  Pontier  in  his 
**  Caract^res,"  under  the  name  of  Dioscurus,  and  makes 
very  much  of  him. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Fonti(fex  (l);  a  priest  among  the  ancient  Romans. 
The  pont\fices  were  formed  into  a  college,  and  all  mat- 
ters of  rdigion  were  placed  under  its  exclusive  super- 
intendence. Their  functions  and  duties  were  minutely 
detailed  in  the  pontifical  books,  which  were  drawn  up  in 
the  reign  of  Numa  Pompilius,  and  contained  the  names 
of  the  gods  and  the  various  regulations  for  their  wor- 
ship, as  well  as  a  detailed  description  of  the  functions, 
rights^  and  privileges  of  the  priests.  The  pontifioes 
were  not  priests  of  any  particular  divinity,  but  of  the 
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wonhip  of  the  gods  genenlly;  Their  duties  embraced 
the  regulation  of  all  the  religious  rites  and  ceremonies 
(both  public  and  private)  of  a  state— e.  g.  how  the  gods 
should  be  worshipped,  how  burials  should  be  conducted, 
how  the  souls  of  the  dead  (manes)  should  be  appeased. 
To  them  was  intrusted  the  care  of  the  calendar,  the 
proclamation  of  festival  days,  etc  They  also  saw  that 
every  religious  and  every  judicial  act  took  place  on  the 
right  day.  "As  they  thus  had,"  s^ys  Dr.  Mommsen, 
^  an  especial  supervision  of  all  religious  observances,  it 
was  to  them  in  case  of  need  (as  on  occasion  of  marriage, 
testament,  or  arrogatio)  that  the  preliminary  question 
was  addressed,  whether  the  matter  proposed  did  not,  in 
any  respect,  offend  against  divine  law."  In  matters  of 
religion  they  were  the  supreme  authorities;  from  their 
decisions  there  was  no  appeal,  and  they  themselves  were 
responsible  neither  to  the  senate  nor  the  people;  fur- 
ther, they  had  power  to  inflict  punishment  on  such 
priests  as  dared  to  disobey  their  injunctions  and  devi- 
ate into  schismatical  courses.  The  words  of  Festus  are : 
'*Rerum  quao  ad  sacra  et  religiones  pertinent, /u<f»ce«  et 
vmdiceM.''*  The  head  of  the  college  was  called  PorUifex 
Maximus,  The  pontiffs,  according  to  Roman  tradition, 
were  instituted  by  Numa^a  mythical  person,  to  whom 
the  origin  of  nearly  all  the  religious  institutions  of 
Borne  is  ascribed.  But  as  they  appear  in  all  the  Latin 
communities,  they  are  regarded  by  Mommsen  as  a 
^  thoroughly  national  Italian  institution,"  and  probably 
found  a  place  in  the  earliest  religions  organization  of 
the  Latin  race.  Their  number  was  originally  four,  or, 
including  the  poniifex  maximutf  five,  all  of  whom  were 
taken  from  the  patricians.  In  B.C  800,  the  Ogulnian 
Law  raised  the  number  to  nine,  four  of  whom  were  to 
be  plebeians.  The  first  plebeian,  however,  who  attained 
the  dignity  otponii/ex  maximus  was  Tib.  Coruncanius, 
RC.  254.  Sulla,  in  B.C  81,  again  increased  the  number 
to  fifteen,  and  Julius  Ctaux  to  sixteen.  During  the 
empire,  the  functions  ofponti/ex  maxumu  were  generally 
discharged  by  the  emperors  themselves;  and  when  at 
length  the  emperors  dropped  the  name,  it  was  picked 
up  by  the  Christian  bishops  of  Rome;  and  now  this 
title,  borrowed  from  a  pagan  cult,  forms  one  of  the  sa- 
cred designations  of  his  holiness  the  pope. 

PofUi/ex  (2)  is  hence  also  the  title  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  the  archbishop  or  bishop  of  a  diocese. 
The  pope  himself  is  styled  the  sovereign  pontifex,  or 
ponHff  (q.  v.).     (J.  H.  W.) 

PontXfea:  Maximus.  Before  the  time  of  Constan- 
tino the  clergy  were  not  recognised  as  holding  any  dis- 
tinct rank  in  the  state;  but  when  Christianity  was 
adopted  as  the  religion  of  the  Roman  empire,  its  min- 
isters were  considered  as  occupying  the  place  of  those 
heathen  priests  whose  superstitions  had  fallen  into  dis- 
repute. According  to  Zosimus,  Constantino  himself,  in 
the  year  325,  assumed  the  title  of  Pontifex  Maximua, 
which  the  heathen  emperOrs  before  him  had  appropri- 
ated, because  it  contributed  to  exalt  at  once  the  impe- 
rial and  episcopal  dignity,  and  served  to  Justify  the  in- 
terference of  the  emperor  in  ecclesiastical  councils  and 
in  the  nomination  of  bishops.  Constantine's  successors 
followed  his  example  until  the  days  of  Gratian,  who  was 
the  last  emperor  to  whom  the  title  was  applied.  Some 
scholars  doubt  Zo8imus*s  assertion,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  medals  of  Constantine  and  his  successors, 
down  to  Gratian,  and  the  inscriptions  relating  to  them, 
give  them  the  title  of  Pontifex  Maximus^  on  the  ground 
that  it  may  have  been  one  of  those  traditional  titles 
which  the  power  of  habit  preserved,  without  any  mean- 
ing being  connected  with  them.  As  to  the  use  of  the 
sacerdotal  garment,  Zosimus  may  not  be  quite  trust- 
worthy in  that  respect  But  even  if  the  emperors  had 
accepted  the  pontiiScal  robes,  brought  to  them  by  the 
pagan  priests  at  their  accession  to  the  throne,  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  actually  wore  them,  or  even  ofiiciated 
as  "  Pontificcs  Maximi."  It  has  been  supposed  by  some 
authors'  that  the  first  Christian  emperors  adopted  this 
pagan  title  only  as  a  means  of  proclaiming  themselves 


the  guardians  and  protectors  of  the  Christian  religion. 
At  an  early  period  of  his  reign  0>nstantine  issued  edicts 
in  favor  of  the  Christian  dergy,  by  which  they  were 
put  on  a  footing,  with  respect  to  civil  rights,  with  the 
heathen  priests:  these  edicts  were  soon  followed  by 
others,  which  gave  to  the  clergy  some  special  and  pe- 
culiar privileges.  See  Bingham,  Orj^^e*  Kcdes,  (In- 
dex in  voL  ii) ;  Riddle,  Chrittian  Antiquities^  p.  887 ;  El- 
liott, Romcadsmf  p.  620;  Alsog,  KirckeHffesch,  i,  244, 
261. 

Pontile  or  Higr-Pbiest,  a  person  who  has  the 
superintendence  and  direction  of  divine  worship,  as  the 
offering  of  sacrifices,  and  other  jreligious  solemnities. 
The  Romans  had  a  college  of  pontiffs,  called  by  them 
"  pontificL"    See  Pontifkx. 

FontifEB,  CoNFRATERNiTiRS  OF,  wcre  in  the  12th 
century  guilds  of  associated  masons  for  the  building  of 
churches.  They  appeared  first  at  Chartres,  in  France, 
and  spread  thence  throughout  that  country  and  Eng- 
land, Switzerland,  and  Germany.  When  their  Christian 
character  died  out  they  became  lodges  of  Freemasons. 

Pontifical  (i.  e.  belonging  to  a  pontiff  or  bishop) 
is  a  book  of  rites  and  ceremonies  appertaining  to  the 
office  of  a  high-priest,  pope,  or  prelate ;  therefore  the 
name  of  a  book  used  by  a  bishop  at  consecration 
of  churches,  etc  Thus  the  Roman  Pontifical  (Pontic 
ficaU  Romanum)  is  the  book  giving  directions  as  to 
those  acts  of  worship  which  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
exclusively  perform,  or  at  least  a  priest  delegated  by 
the  bishop.  Several  mediieval  pontificalia  are  extant, 
but  they  have  merely  a  historical  value.  The  edition 
published  Feb.  10, 1596,  by  pope  Clement  YIII,  has  re- 
mained up  to  our  day  the  rule  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
ceremonial  *^  Statuentes,''  says  the  pope,  **Pontificale 
pnedictum  nullo  unquam  in  toto  vel  in  parte  mutan- 
dum,  vel  ei  aliquid  addendum,  aut  omnino  detrahendum 
esse,  ac  quoscunque  qui  pontificalia  munia  exercere,  vel 
alia,  qutt  in  dicto  Pontificali  continentur,  facere  aut  ex- 
equi  debent,  ad  ea  peragenda  et  pnestanda  ex  hujua 
Pontificalia  pmscripto  et  ratione  teneri,  neminemque 
ex  eis  .  .  .  nisi  formulis,  quas  hoc  ipso  Pontificali  con- 
tinentur, servads  satisfacere  posse."  It  may  be  seen 
by  this  quotation  how  stringent  the  prescriptions  of  the 
Pontifical  are.  The  Pontifical  contains  the  scn'ices 
for  ordinations,  for  religious  professions  and  receptions 
of  monks  and  nuns,  consecrations,  benedictions,  etc,  as 
well  as  of  the  solemn  adminutration  by  a  bishop  of 
those  sacraments  which  are  ordinarily  administered  by 
priests.  Besides  the  prayers  to  be  recited,  the  Pontifi- 
cal also  lays  down  the  ceremonial  to  be  observed.  The 
rules  of  this  ceremonial  are  of  two  kinds— ^reoipftef,  the 
literal  observance  of  which  is  obligatory;  and  directive, 
which  admit  of  a  certain  interpretation.  The  ceremo- 
nies must  be  performed  as  described  in  the  several  ser- 
vices without  any  omission,  addition,  or  modification, 
whether  in  the  administration  of  sacraments  or  the  per- 
formance of  public  worship,  in  which  the  bishop  exdn- 
sively,  or  a  priest  delegated  by  the  bishop,  officiates. 

Another  of  the  service-books  of  bishops  is  called  the 
Ceremoniale^  but  it  is  chiefiy  confined  to  a  description 
of  the  peculiar  ceremonial  with  which  bishops  are  re- 
quired to  celebrate  solemnly  those  offices,  as  of  the  mass^ 
vespers,  the  funeral  office,  etc,  which  are  common  to 
them  with  priests.  The  most  prized  editions  of  both 
these  service-books  are  those  published  by  authority  of 
the  learned  pope  Benedict  XIV. 

In  England  the  Pontifical  is  not  by  authority  pub- 
lished separately,  from  the  Liturgy,  so  that  it  is  never 
called  by  that  name;  though  the  offices  of  confirmation 
and  ordination,  in  fact,  compose  the  English  Pontifical 
For  the  consecration  of  churches  and  churchyards  there 
is  no  office  appointed  by  sufficient  authority.  See  BUth 
and  AfisscU,  p.  217;  Coleman,  Primitive  Ch,  (Index). 
See  Consecration  op  Churches. 

Fontifloalia,  properly  the  ensigns  of  a  pontiff's  or 
bishop's  office,  is  a  term  loosely  used  for  any  ecdesiasti* 
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cal  vestment  or  other  ornament,  wherein  either  of  these 
f  onctioosries  performs  divine  service. 

Pontificate  means  the  state  or  dignity  of  a  pontiff, 
or  high-priest ;  but  is  more  particuUirly  applied  in  mod- 
em times  to  the  reign  of  a  pope. 

FonttnoB,  Coumcil  of.    See  Posfrrox. 

PontiUB,  a  deacon  of  the  African  Church,  the  tried 
friend  and  constant  companion  of  Cyprian,  drew  up  a 
narrative  of  the  life  and  sufferings  of  the  martyred 
bishop,  which  is  styled  an  excellent  production  {egre- 
ffium  volumen)  by  Jerome.  If  the  piece  extant  under 
the  name  of  Pontius,  entitled  De  Vita  et  Pauitme  8, 
Cyprumif  be  genuine,  it  certainly  does  not  merit  such 
high  commendation,  since  it  is  composed  in  an  ambi- 
tions declamatory  style,  full  of  affectation  and  rhetor- 
ical ornaments.  Perhaps  the  original  work  may  have 
formed  the  basis  of  what  we  now  possess,  which  has 
probably  been  built  up  into  its  present  form  by  the  labor 
of  various  hands.  It  will  be  found  attached  to  all  the 
most  important  editions  of  Cyprian,  and  is  contained 
also  in  the  Acta  Primorvm  Martyrwm  of  Ruinart 
(Paris,  1690, 4to ;  Amsterd.  1718,  foL),  The  A  eta  Pon- 
tit  are  preserved  in  the  MiicdUmta  of  Baluze  (Paris, 
1678,  8vo),  ii,  124,  and  in  the  A  eta  Sanctorum  under 
March  8,  the  day  marked  as  his  festival  in  the  Roman 
Martyroiogies.  See  Jerome,  De  VirU  IlL'p.QS;  Scho- 
nemann,  Bibi,  Patrum  Lot,  vol.  i,  c  iii,  §  6.— Smith, 
Diet,  of  Class,  Biog,  s.  v. 

Pontius,  Paul,  a  celebrated  Belgian  engraver,  was 
bom  at  Antwerp  in  1596,  according  to  some  accounts, 
according  to  others  in  1603.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Vors- 
termann,  and  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  his  excellent 
prints  after  Rubens,  which  he  executed  under  that  great 
painter's  inspection.  He  engraved  also  a  celebrated  set 
of  portraits  after  Yandyck,  including  those  of  many  of 
the  most  distinguished  Flemish  painters.  He  appears 
to  have  adapted  himself  wonderfully  to  whatever  artist 
he  copied.  The  date  of  his  death  appears  not  to  be 
known.  The  Skatghter  of  the  JunocetUSy  after  Rubens, 
one  of  his  principal  works,  is  dated  1653. 

Pontius  (Pilate).    See  Pilatk. 

Pontoppidim,  Erik  Briksen,  aUo  called  Pont- 
oppidan  the  Elder,  a  Norwegian  prelate,  was  bom  in 
1616  at  Broby  (town-bridge  =/707tf  oppidanus),  in  FUh- 
nen,  in  Denmark,  from  which  he  took  his  Latin  name. 
He  was  for  many  years  minister  in  KJoge,  but  after- 
wards became  bishop  of  the  Trondbjem  diocese  in  Nor- 
way. For  his  many  Latin  poems  he  had  the  honor 
of  being  crowned  poet  by  the  old  Westhof,  who  had 
himself  been  crowned  poet  in  Germany.  Pontoppiclan*s 
funeral  sermons  are  very  famous.  But  what  especially 
entitles  him  to  an  honorable  name  in  history  is  his 
Danish  Grammar ,  which  was  published  in  1668,  while 
he  was  still  minister  at  Kj5ge.  It  was  the  first  Danish 
grammar  ever  published.  He  died  in  1678.  See  Bar- 
fod,  Fortaaiager,  p.  642.     (R.  B.  A.) 

Pontoppidan,  Brik  L.,  son  of  the  nephew  of 
the  foregoing,  also  caUed  Pontoppidan  the  Younger^  was 
bom  Aug.  24, 1698,  in  Aarhus,  in  Denmark,  where  his 
father  was  dean.  He  became  a  student  in  1716  at  Fre- 
dericia,  and  afterwards  at  Copenhagen ;  after  this  he  was 
tutor  in  the  house  of  general  Lutzow,  in  Norway ;  trav- 
elled in  foreign  lands  with  a  son  of  Iver  Hvitfeldt,  and 
then  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  the  last  duke  of  Hol- 
stein-PIon.  In  1723  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of  the 
palace  chapel  at  Nordborg;  in  1734  chaplain  of  the 
palace  chapel  at  Fredericksborg;  and  in  1735  he  became 
court-chaplain  in  Copenhagen.  In  1738  he  was  elected 
professor  of  theology  in  the  Copenhagen  University; 
was  appointed  bishop  of  Bergen  in  1747 ;  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  theology  in  1749 ;  and  in  1755  became 
chancellor  of  the  Copenhagen  University.  He  died 
Dec.  20, 1764.  As  a  theologian  he  was  semi-pietiBtic, 
but  not  at  all  fanatical.  He  was  cheerful,  and  disap- 
proved the  severe  pietistic  laws  that  were  enforced  by 
the  Danish  government  in  his  time.    During  the  reign 


of  Christian  YI  he  had  the  courage  to  write,  **  God  never 
permits  the  laws  of  nature  to  be  violated  for  the  sake  of 
advancing  the  cause  of  the  Church.  When  the  Church 
of  Christ  consisted  exclusively  of  volunteers,  it  had  liv- 
ing members."  Some  fault  has  been  found  with  him, 
and  perhaps  justly,  in  his  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the 
university;  but  at  the  same  time  he  did  much  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  science,  and>he  was  ever  on  the  alert 
to  see  that  the  several  professors  did  not  neglect  any 
portion  of  their  duty  to  the  university.  As  a  German, 
Danish,  and  Latin  author  he  exerdsed  a  great  influence, 
especially  in  theology,  history,  natural  history,  and  po- 
litical economy.  Of  his  numerous  works,  the  following 
are  the  ones  most  known:  An  Explanation  ofLuther^s 
Catechism  (1787),  a  book  that  was  for  a  long  time  the 
text-book  in  Denmark  and  Norway  in  the  religious  ed- 
ucation of  the  children,  and  is  as  such  used  very  widely 
yet :— Marmora  Danioa  (1739-41, 2  vols.  foL),  in  which 
he  copies  a  number  of  inscriptions  of  various  ages  which 
elucidate  the  history  of  his  country : — Ge^a  et  Vestigia 
Danorum  extra  Damam  (174<M1,  3  vols.): — Annales 
Ecdesia  Dama  (1741-62,  4  vols.),  in  German ;  a  good 
history  of  the  Danish  Church:  —  Menoza,  an  AsiaHe 
Prince,  who  Travelled  around  the  World  in  Search  of 
Christians  (1742^43, 3  vols.).  This  is  a  phUosophical 
work,  written  in  Danbh,  and  has  been  translated  into 
Dutch,  German,  and  other  languages;  it  has  recently 
been  republished  in  Denmark  by  Y.  Birkeda:-~7'As 
Power  of  Truth  in  Conquering  JnfideWy  (1758) :— Co^ 
legium  Pastorale  Preetieum  (17 b7y,—0rigines  Hafmen^ 
ses  (1760) :  — Z>aiiw*  Atlas  (1768-1781,  4  vols.).  The 
fourth  volume  was  completed  by  his  brolher-in-law, 
Hans  de  Hofroan.  He  also  published  a  Hymn-hook,  and 
wrote  several  short  treatises.  His  Natural  History  of 
Norway  (1752-54)  was  translated  into  English  and 
German.  He  published  Economical  Balance  in  1759, 
and  a  Magazine  of  Political  Economy,  from  1757  to  1764. 
See  Barfod,  FortaUinger,  p.  542 ;  Nordisk  Conversations^ 
Lexikon,  s.  v.     (R  R  A.) 

Pontormo,  Jacopo  da  (or  Jacopo  Carrucci),  a 
distinguished  Florentine  painter,  was  bom  at  Pontormo 
in  1493.  He  was  a  short  time  the  pupil  of  Leonardo 
daYinci,  and  studied  under  Albertinelli,  Pietro  di  Cosi- 
mo,  and  Andrea  del  Sarto.  He  painted  for  some  time 
in  a  similar  style  to  Andrea,  and  was  that  painter's 
rival ;  but  he  frequently  changed  his  manner,  and  three 
distinct  styles  are  ascribed  to  him,  the  last  imitated 
from  the  works  of  Albert  DUrer.  Towards  the  close  of 
his  life  he  spent  eleven  years  in  painting  some  frescos 
of  the  Deluge  and  th'e  Last  Judgment  in  the  church  of 
San  Lorenzo,  in  the  manner  of  the  imitators  of  Michael 
Angelo,  but  they  have  long  since  been  washed  over. 
He  died  at  Florence  in  1558. 

Pon'tus  {UovToc,  the  sea),  a  large  district  in  the 
north  of  Asia  Minor,  extending  along  the  coast  of  the 
Pontus  Eoxinus,  from  which  circumstance  the  name  was 
derived.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  as 
furnishing  a  portion  of  that  audience  which  listened  to 
the  apostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii,  9),  as  the 
birthplace  of  Aquila  (xviii,  2),  and  as  one  of  the  dis- 
tricts through  which  **  the  strangers"  addressed  by  Pe- 
ter in  his  first  epistle  "  wtere  scattered  abroad"  (1  Pet.  i, 
1).  All  these  passages  agree  in  showing  that  there 
were  many  Jewish  residents  in  the  district.  The  terra 
Pontus  signified  a  country  of  very  various  extent  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  while  the  boundaries  of  all  the  prov- 
inces of  Asia  Minor  were  continually  shifting,  none  were 
more  affected  by  the  changes  of  the  times  than  those 
of  Pontus.  In  the  earlier  period  of  its  history  it  was 
merely  a  province  of  Cappadocia,  which  then  extended 
from  Mount  Taurus  to  the  Euxine;  and  tradition  sutes 
that  the  petty  kingdoms  of  which  it  was  composed  were 
subdued  and  consolidated  by  Ninus.  It  then  fell  under 
the  alternate  dominion  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  the 
latter  of  whom  divided  it  into  satrapies;  and  in  the 
reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis  the  country  of  Pontus  was 
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bestowed  by  that  prince  on  Artabazes,  a  menlber  of  his 
own  family,  who  henceforth  assumed  the  title  of  king  of 
Pontus,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  a  long  line  of  princes 
rescued  from  oblivion  by  the  genius,  the  crimes,  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  Mithridates  YII,  sometimes  called 
**  the  Great."   The  kingdom  of  Artabazes  was  comprised 
between  41^  and  ^SP  N.  lat,  and  between  85^  and  42<^ 
£.  long. ;  and  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Euxine, 
on  the  south  by  Armenia  Minor,  on  the  east  by  Olchis, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  river  Halys.    The  inhabitants 
were  a  bold,  active,  and  warlike  race,  and  in  the  reig^  of 
Ariobarzanes  they  shook  off  the  yoke  of  Perna,  to  whose 
sovereigns  their  own  had  fiom  the  time  of  Artabazes 
been  tributary,  and  established  the  complete  indepen- 
dence of  their  country.    From  this  period  the  kingdom 
of  Pontus  prospered.    Its  monarchs  gradually  added  to 
their  dominions  the  whole  of  Cappadocia  and  Paphla- 
gonia  and  a  laige  part  of  Bitbynia,  thus  dividing  Asia 
Minor  with  the  Attalian  dynast r,  which  ruled  at  Per- 
gamos.    Mithridates  VI  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Komans,  sent  a  fleet  to  aid  them  in  their  wars  against 
Carthage,  and  when,  on  the  death  of  Attains,  who  left 
his  kingdom  of  Pergamos  to  the  Roman  people,  Ariston- 
icus  contested  the  legacy,  and  attempted  to  make  him- 
self king  of  Pergamos,  Mithridates  espoused  the  cause 
of  Rome,  and  aided  in  driving  the  usurper  out  of  Asia. 
The  policy  of  this  able  prince  was  reversed  by  his  son 
and  successor.    Mithridates  VII  ascended  the  throne  at 
the  age  of  eleven  years,  and  early  began  a  career  of  en- 
mity towards  the  Romans,  the  ultimate  vesult  of  which 
was  the  entire  subjugation  of  the  country  over  which 
he  ruled,  and  its  reduction  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman 
province.     Mithridates  did,  however,  succeed  so  far 
as  to  make  himself  master  of  all  Lesser  Asia  and  of 
many  of  the  adjacent  islands.   At  Cos  he  plundered  the 
Jews  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  he  annexed  Athens  it- 
self to  his  kingdom,  while  his  son  Ariarathes  overcame 
Macedonia  and  Thrace.    At  this  period  of  his  reign  he 
was  the  master  of  twenty-five  nations;  and  so  great 
were  his  accomplishments  as  a  linguist,  that  he  is  said 
to  have  been  able  to  converse  with  the  natives  of  all 
without  the  aid  of  an  interpreter.    He  determined  ut- 
terly to  root  out  the  Roman  dominion  from  Asia,  and  in 
order  to  compromise  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  return,  he  issued  orders  that  on 
a  certain  day  throughout  his  dominions  every  Roman 
should  be  put  to  death,  not  excepting  even  women  and 
children.    This  atrocious  decree,  which  has  covered  the 
name  of  Mithridates  with  infamy,  was  carried  out,  and 
the  number  of  persons  who  perished  in  the  massacre  is 
variously  estimated  at  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand.     From  this  time  his  real  power  began 
to  decline ;  and  after  a  romantic  series  of  vicissitudes 
he  was  killed  at  his  own  request  in  the  seventy-first 
year  of  his  age,  B.C  64.  After  the  death  of  Mithridates, 
his  son  Phamaces  submitted  to  the  Romans.    He  was 
made  king  of  Bosphorus,  and  proclaimed  the  ally  of 
Rome;  but  after  the  return  of  Pompey  he  regained  his 
hereditary  kingdom,  and  ventured  to  oppose  the  Ro- 
mans with  as  much  obstinacy  as  his  father,  but  with 
less  success.    Julius  Oesar  marched  against  him,  and 
reduced  the  country  to  the  condition  of  a  province. 
Mare  Antony  restored  DariuS,  the  son  of  Phamaces; 
and  a  short  line  of  princes,  none  of  whom  require  any 
notice  in  this  place,  governed  the  country  till  the  time 
of  Xero.    The  last  of  these,  Polemo  II,  was  the  father 
of  that  Berenice  who  married  Herod  Agrippa  II,  before 
whom  Paul  pleaded  his  cause  with  so  much  eloquence. 
From  this  time  Pontus  ceased  to  be  an  independent 
state,  constituting  a  province  or  dependency  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.    On  the  east  it  was  bounded  by  Colchis, 
on  the  south  by  Cappadocia  and  part  of  Armenia,  and 
on  the  west  by  Paphlagonia  and  Galatia.    Ptolemy 
{Geog.  v,  5)  and  Pliny  {Hist,  Nat.  vi,  4)  regard  Pontus 
and  Cappadocia  as  one  province ;  but  Strabo  (Geog.  xii, 
541)  rightly  distinguishes  them,  seeing  that  each  formed 
a  distinct  government  with  its  own  ruler  or  prince.  PtoU 


emy  divides  what  may  be  called  the  true  Pontus  into 
threo  districts — Pontus  Galaticus,  Pontus  Cappadocius, 
and  Pontus  Polemoniacus.  This  last  was  imagined  to 
be  the  country  of  the  Amazons. 

The  climate  of  Pontus  is  hot  in  summer,  but  severe 
in  winter,  especially  along  the  shores  of  the  Euxine. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  but  less  so  than  in  the  more  southern 
parts  of  Asia  Minor;  yet  it  abounds  with  olives  and 
cherry-trees,  and  the  valleys  produce  considerable  quan- 
tities of  grain.  These  advantages  it  owes  to  its  being 
watered  by  many  small  rivers,  while  the  great  river 
Halys  flows  far  into  the  interior.  The  inhabitants 
were  a  hardy  and  industrious  race ;  deriving  their  ori* 
gin,  according  to  tradition,  from  Tubal  Cain.  They 
were  industrious  as  well  as  warlike,  and  addicted  to 
commerce,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Pontus  Cappadocius 
were  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  the  manufacture  of 
arms,  and  for  working  in  metal  in  general.  They  had 
many  convenient  harbors  on  the  Euxine,  and  abundance 
of  fine  timber  for  ship-building,  and  of  these  they  seem 
very  early  to  have  taken  full  advantage.  They  retained 
more  of  the  Eastern  elements  in  their  language  and  re- 
ligion than  the  inhabitants  of  Lydia  and  Pergamos,  who 
were  brought  more  entirely  under  the  influence  of  Greek 
art,  literature,  and  philosophy.  They  spoke  a  dialect  of 
the  Persian,  largely  obrruptcd  with  Greek ;  and  their  re- 
ligion seems  to  have  been  a  compound  of  Greek,  Scyth- 
ian, and  Persian.  Demeter,  Zeus,  and  Poseidon  were 
their  chief  deities;  but  this  comes  to  us  on  Greek  au- 
thority; and  they  sacrificed  to  the  last-named  deity 
white  horses,  by  harnessing  them  four  abreast  to  char- 
iots, and  driving  them  into  the  sea,  where  they  were 
drowned.  The  principal  towns  of  Pontus  were  Amasia, 
the  ancient  metropolis,  and  the  birthplace  of  Strabo, 
Themiscyra,  Cerasus,  and  Trapczus;  which  last  is  still 
an  important  town  under  the  name  of  Trebizond.  See 
Cellarius,  Notii.  ii,  287 ;  Mannert,  vi,  860;  Rosenm tiller, 
BibL  Geog,  iii,  6-9 ;  Eneyclop,  Methodique,  sect.  Geog, 
Anetermff  s.  v.  Pontes;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Horn. 
Geog.  s.  v.  Pontus;  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Li/e  and 
Epistles  (N.  Y.  ed.),  i,  247.    See  Asia  Mikob. 

Fontyon,  Council  of  {ConcUium  Poniiffonense), 
was  held  in  June  and  July,  876,  by  the  Cisalpine  bish- 
ops, the  emperor  Charles  and  the  Roman  legates  being 
present.  The  pretensions  of  Ansegisus,  metropolitan  of 
Sens,  whom  pope  John  YIII,  at  the  request  of  the  em- 
peror, had  nominated  primate  vicar  apostolic  in  Gaul 
and  Germany  (in  violation  of  the  canons  and  of  the 
rights  of  the  metropolitans),  were  brought  before  the 
council,  and  so  resolutely  opposed  by  the  bishops  that 
the  affair,  for  the  time,  came  to  nothing;  i.  e.  the  pon- 
tifical rescript  in  favor  of  Ansegisus  remained  practically 
null  and  void.  The  archbishop  of  Sens,  it  is  tnie,  from 
that  time  forward  assumed  the  title  of  "Primate  of 
Gaul  and  Germany,"  but  it  was  a  mere  nominal  distinc- 
tion, unattended  by  jurisdiction  or  authority.  The  acts 
of  the  Synod  of  Pavia,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
were  confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Pontyon.  Fifty-two 
bishops  and  archbishops  subscribed  the  acts,  together 
with  five  abbots.  Sec  Labb^,  CoticiL  ix,  280;  Ucfele, 
Conciliengesch.  vol.  i,  iv,  and  v;  Sirmond,  ConciL  Antiq, 
Gall,  vol.  iii ;  Jcr^•i8,  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  France,  i, 
88  sq. 

Pool  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  following 
Heb.  and  Greek  words : 

1.  Usually  rtS^a,  berekdh  (Sept.  Kprjvti  or  KoXvfi* 

Pri^pa)f  or  HS'IS,  berakSh  (Psa.  Ixxxiv,  6,  sec  Be]l.v- 
CHAH),from  T\^^i "  to  fall  on  the  knees"  (see  Judg.  vii, 
6, 6).  This  word  is  akin  to  the  Arabic  Birhehj  and  its 
Spanish  form  Al-berca.  In  the  Old  Test,  it  stands  for 
the  larger  reservoirs  of  rain  or  spring  water;  while 
Mr,  **  cistern,"  is  used  for  the  smaller  domestic  tanks, 
of  which  every  house  had  one  or  more.  Some  are  sup- 
plied by  springs,  and  some  are  merely  receptacles  for 
nin-water  (Burckhan.lt,  SyriOf  p.  814).    It  is  thus  ap- 
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if  India,  belonging 
<i  SuD.  ii,  IB},  Hebron  (W,  I!),  auDRria  (1  Kingt  xsii, 
38},  and  Jenualem ;  "  th«  upper  pool,"  2  Kioga  xviii, 
17;  Iu.vii,3;  j(Xxi*,a(novrthe"Birketel-Haniilla"}; 
''tbeloweTpool,''lH.ixii,  S,  II  ("KrkeC  ea-Sultan"}; 
"Heiekiah'i  pool,"  2  Kings  is,  W  ("BiAet  el-Ham- 
roam"):  "the  kiog't  pool,"  Neh.  ii,  14  ("Ibe  fountain 
of  the  Virgin") ;  » the  poo)  of  «la>h,"  Neh.  iii,  IS  C  Bir- 
k«t  Klwin");  and  "the  old  pool,"  lu.  xxU,  II.  We 
nad  aln  (EccL  ii,  6}  or  the  "  poola"  or  cistenu  made  by 
SoloiDon  to  irrigile  bis  gardens.  Tlie  importanee  Ol 
theae  leaervoiri  in  a  country  posaesaing  scarcely  mora 
than  one  perennial  stream,  and  where  wella  are  few 
and  incaoaidenible,  can  hardly  be  estimated  by  Iboae 
accnalomed  to  an  unfailing  abundance  of  Ibe  precions 
fluid.  In  Jer,  lir,  S  we  hare  a  powerful  deacription 
of  tbe  disappointment  caused  by  tbe  failure  of  the  wa- 
ter in  the  cisterns  (Q''3>;  A,  V.  "pita;"  cnmp.  laa.xlii, 
15;  Jer.  ii,  13).  In  moileni  Palestine  they  are  often 
rery  filthy,  although  in  constant  use  (Thomaon,  Land 
tmd  Boot,i,Si6).     See  Watkr. 

2.  Agdm,  DSN  (Isn.  liv,  23{  x 
15} ;  elsewhere  "  pond"  <q.  v.). 

S.  JUihek,n-\^'0iExod.vii,\9'),%galkenHgti>getlia' 
(i.  *.  of  water),  as  rendered  Gen,  i,  10. 

4.  In  the  New  Test.  «)Av/i;3^pa, only  in  Job i 


The  following  are  the  principal  reserroin  mentianed 
U  the  Bible  1 

n.  A  pool  <ifSafii<ii,2  Kingt  xx,V}(aiaip,Siiwlh, 
xlTiu,  17  [  19]).  It  was  a  basin  which  that  king  bad 
opened  in  tbe  city,  and  fed  by  a  watercmiise  (tn^SFl, 
"conduit").  In  SChron.xxxii,  30  it  is  Bud  mora' def- 
initely that  Hezebiah  conducted  the  water  from  tbe 
upper  pool  of  Gihon  in  tbe  west  of  the  city.  This  pool 
of  Hfzekiah,  called  by  the  Arabs  Birirl  it-BammSm,  is 
painted  out  by  tradition  in  tbe  nortb-weatem  part  nf 
tbe  modem  city,  not  far  east  of  tbe  Jafia  gate  (Robin- 
aon,  ii,  134  sq.).  And  there  is  nn  doubt  that  this  is  the 
true  location,  since  tbe  waten  of  the  upper  pool  of  (>i- 
hoD  (Ktket  el-Uamllla}  flow  through  small,  roughly 


built  aqnedueta  in  tbe  vicinity  of  the  Jafla  gate,  ai 


See  Hkzkkiah'b  Pool. 

4.  The  upper  pool  Ipfi^hv  ns'^a)  and  tit  Imctr 
pool  (Hjinnin  na-ia),  the  fomer  lying  near  tbe  full- 
er*)  field,  and  on  tbe  road  to  it,  outside  of  tbe  city  (Iso. 
Tii,  8j  ixxvi,  2;  2  King*  iviii,  17),  and  connecting 
with  ■  watercourse.  The  lower  pool  is  named  in  Isa. 
xnii,  9.  Tbera  still  remain  in  the  west  of  the  city  two 
water-bauns,  an  appei  and  a  lower;  the  one  called 
Birktl  it-UamiUa,  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Gibon, 
and  the  otbei  Birtrt  a-Sultim,  eomewbat  fsrtber  down 
tbe  valley  southward,  almost  in  a  line  with  tbe  south 
wall  of  the  city  (Robinson,  ii,  V19  sq.).  They  are  gen- 
erally known  as  tbe  upper  and  tbe  lower  pool  of  Gibon, 
It  supports  tbe  identiScation  of  these  with  "  tbe  upper 
and  lower  pools"  that  there  are  no  other  similar  or 
corresponding  reservoirs  in  the  neighborhood;  and  the 
WHlcm  position  of  Ibe  upper  pool  suits  well  tbe  cir- 
cumstancea  mentioned  in  Scripture  (see  Iso.  KXivi,2; 
2  Kiuga  xviii,  17;  comp.  Knobel,  Ita.  p.  163,  £57). 
It  may  be  added  that  a  liustwortby  tradition  placea 
the  fidler'a  field  westward  of  the  city  (Rotonaon,  nt 
rap.  p.  128}.    See  Giuok. 

c.  The  old  pool  int'^  1^???)'  "^^  ^'  f""°  ^^' 
double  wall  (S^rbh,"fico  KaUi"),  Isa.  xxii,  11.  This 
double  wall  was  near  tbe  royal  garden  (2  Kings  xxv, 
4 ;  Jer.  xxxix,  4),  which  must  be  Bought  in  the  aoutb- 
east  of  the  cily,  near  the  foutitain  of  Siloam  (Neh.  iii, 
15),    Near  tbe  mouth  of  the  Tyropcron  there  are  still 

a  smaller  one  holloweil  out  in  the  rock,  and  the  other, 
a  little  larger,  lying  a  short  distance  to  tbe  south  of  the 
former,  and  receiving  its  water.  Tbe  water  flows  from 
an  opening  in  the  rock  a  few  feet  north  of  the  leasei 
basin;  L  e.  from  tbe  fountain  of  Siloam.  The  U^ei 
of  these  basins  is  doubtless  tbe  pool  of  Siloam,  and 
the  smaller  is  possibly  the  "old  pool,"  and  tbe  same 
with  the  artificial  pool  named  in  Neh.  iii,  IG  aa  in  this 
vicinity  (Robinson,  ii,  146;  comp.  Thenius,  in  Illgen's 
Zeitichr.  1844,  i,  22  sq.].  Perhaps,  however,  we  may 
rather  understand  the  passage  in  Isaiah  w  referring  to 
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a  mere  dammiDg  up  of  the  Tytopoboa  itself  between  the 
two  parallel  parts  of  the  old  wall  lining  the  sides  of  the 
valley,  for  the  purpose  of  containing  (temporarilj  dar- 
ing the  siege)  the  waters  of  the  then  **old"  (L  e.  super- 
seded) pool  of  Gihon  outffide  the  city,  thus  diverted 
into  a  new  channel.    See  Jerusalem. 

d  The  king's  pool  C?f^^S?  tnS'na,  Neh.  ii,  14)  is  prob- 
ably to  be  found  in  the  fountain  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
on  the  east  side  of  Ophel  (Robinson,  ii,  102, 149),  and  is 
perhaps  the  same  with  the  pool  of  Solomon  (coXvfi- 
fifl^pa  SoXofiwyoc)  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  on  this 
side  of  the  city  ( War,  v,  4,  2 ;  comp.  Thenius,  op,  cit. 
p.  25).  With  leas  probability  SchuUz  {JeruM.  p.  58)  takes 
the  pool  which  lies  south  of  Siloam,  and  which  is  now 
half  choked  with  earth,  for  the  king's  pool    Sec  Jeeu- 

8ALEM. 

In  Josephus,  besides  the  foregoing,  we  find  the  spar- 
row's pool  (rb  ^rpov^iov,  which  may  have  a  different 
meaning;  see  Beekman,  ErJtiuL  iv,  19),  opposite  the 
Castle  of  Antonia,  in  the  north  of  the  city  (  War, r,ll, 
4),  now  Birket  Israil,  or  perhaps  Birket  el-HeJjah ;  the 
pool  of  almonds  (dfivySaXov),  on  the  east  side,  at 
some  distance  from  the  city  (War,ut  sup.);  the  pool 
o/serpents  (icoXvfiPfi^pa  rujv  o^iuv),  near  Herod's  mon- 
ument (Joseph.  War,  v,  8,  2),  between  Scopus  (a  hill 
seven  stadia,  or  a  mile,  from  the  city,  Joseph.  War,  ii, 
19, 4)  and  the  city,  and  hence  to  the  north,  perhaps 
near  the  road  to  Shechem  (Robinson,  i,  400;  ii,  43, 189 
sq.).  This  must,  then,  be  different  from  the  dragon  well 
(serpent  tcell)  in  Neh.  ii,  18,  which  lay  between  the 
dung -gate  in  the  south-west  and  the  valley  (comp. 
Thenius,  op,  cit,  p.  17).  There  is  no  trace  of  it  now  to  be 
found,  for  Birket  eUMamiUa  is  to  be  identified  with  the 
upper  pool,  as  above  (Schultz,  p.  67).    See  Jerusalbh. 

For  the  pools  of  Gibeon,  Hebron,  Samaria,  Solomon, 
Bethesda,  and  Siloam,  see  those  words  respectively. 
See  also  Fountain. 

Foole,  Matthew,  an  eminent  English  Nonconform- 
ist minister,  was  bom  in  York  in  1624.  He  received 
his  education  and  took  his  degree  at  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge.  Having  attached  himself  to  the  Presby- 
terians, he  entered  the  ministry,  and  about  the  year 
1648  became  rector  of  St.  Michael  le  Queme,  in  London. 
In  1657,  when  Richard  Cromwell  succeeded  bis  father 
in  the  chancellorship  at  Oxford,  Mr.  Poole  was  incor- 
porated master  of  arts  in  that  university.  He  soon  be- 
came famous  ond  of  influence  among  his  brethren,  es- 
pecially after  1658,  when  he  publishecl  A  Model  for  the 
Maintaining  of  Students  of  Choice  AhUUies  at  the  Uni- 
versity, and  principally  in  order  to  the  Ministry,  which 
was  accompanied  with  a  recommendation  from  the  uni- 
versity, signed  by  several  Cambridge  professors  and  sa- 
vans,  among  whom  were  Cudworth,  Witchcot,  Worth- 
ington,  Dillingham,  etc  In  1660,  after  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II,  he  published  a  sermon  upon  John  iv,  28, 
24,  preached  before  the  mayor  of  London,  against  re- 
establishing the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and 
refusing,  to  comply  with  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  in  1662, 
he  was  ejected  from  his  rectory.  He  published  on  this 
occasion  Vox  clamantia  in  Deserto,  but  submitted  to 
the  law  with  a  commendable  resignation,  and  retired 
to  his  studies  at  his  paternal  estate,  resolving  to  cm- 
ploy  his  pen  in  the  service  of  religion  in  general,  re- 
gardless of  the  particuhir  disputes  among  Protestants. 
He  now  devoted  himself  to  a  laborious  and  useful  work 
entitled  Synopsis  Criticorum  Biblicum,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1669  and  the  foUowing  years.  The  design 
was  nothing  less  than  to  bring  into  one  view  whatever 
had  been  written  by  critics  of  all  ages  and  nations  on 
the  books  of  Holy  Scripture.  The  work  when  finally 
brought  out  was  probably  as  good  as  any  of  the  kind 
can  be,  and  few  will  deny  that  it  is  a  very  valuable  and 
useful  abridgment;  but  synopses  and  abridgments  are 
rather  for  the  multitude  than  for  scholars,  who  are  rare- 
ly satisfied  with  the  opinions  of  any  author  which  are 
thus  presented  to  them  at  second-hand,  without  the 


fulneas  of  iUnstration  which  the  author  himsdf  had 
given ;  yet  being  written  in  Latin,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  compiler  contemplated  a  work  adapted  to  the  ne- 
cessities and  tastes  of  Biblical  scholaia.  Its  chief  use  is 
as  a  convenient  body  of  exegetical  critidsm  for  Biblical 
students  who  are  placed  in  situations  which  cut  them 
off  from  convenient  access  to  large  libraries,  and  for  them 
it  has  been  rendered  to  a  great  extent  obsolete  by  the 
important  results  of  recent  research.  But  in  its  day  it 
was  a  great  work.  In  the  midst  of  this  employment  he 
testified  his  zeal  against  popery  in  a  number  of  works^ 
the  principal  one  of  which  is  entitled  The  Nullity  of  the 
Bomish  Faith  eoneeming  the  Church's  JnfcdlibiHty  (1666, 
8vo).  When  Oates's  depositions  concerning  the  Popish 
plot  were  printed  in  1679,  Poole  found  his  name  in  the 
list  of  those  that  were  to  be  cut  off;  and  an  incident  be- 
fell him  soon  after  which  gave  him  the  greatest  appre- 
hensions of  his  danger.  Having  passed  an  evening  at 
the  house  of  his  friend,  alderman  Ashurst,  he  took  one 
Mr.  Choriey  to  bear  him  company  home.  When  they 
came  to  the  narrow  passage  which  leads  from  Clerken- 
well  to  St*  John's  Court,  there  were  two  men  standing 
at  the  entiince ;  one  of  whom,  as  Poole  came  along,  cried 
out  to  the  other,  **  Here  he  is !"  upon  which  the  other  re- 
plied, '*  Let  him  alone,  for  there  is  somebody  with  him." 
As  soon  as  they  had  passed,  Poole  asked  his  friend  if  he 
heard  what  those  men  said;  and  upon  his  answering 
that  he  had,  <*  Well,"  repUed  Poole,  *'I  had  been  mnx^ 
dered  to-night,  if  you  had  not  been  with  me."  It  is 
said  that,  before  this  incident,  he  gave  not  the  least 
credit  to  what  was  said  in  Oates's  deposition ;  but  he 
soon  thought  proper  to  retire  to  Holland,  where  he 
died,  in  October,  1679,  not  without  a  suspicion  of  being 
poisoned,  as  Calamy  relates.  He  published  several 
small  pieces,  besides  what  has  been  menrioned ;  and  he 
also  wrote  a  volnme  of  English  Annotations  upon  the 
Holy  Scriptures  ,•  but  was  prevented  by  death  from  go- 
ing farther  than  the  58th  chapter  of  Isaiah.  That 
work  was  completed  by  others,  and  published  (1688)  in 
two  vols.  foL  Poole  is  spoken  of  as  profound  in  learn- 
ing, strict  in  piety,  and  universal  in  his  charity.  He 
was  more  especially  distinguished  as  a  commentator. 
Mr.  Cecil  observes,  *'  0)mmentatorB  are  excellent  where 
there  are  but  few  difiiculties;  but  they  leave  the  harder 
knota  still  untied ;  but  after  all,  if  we  must  have  com- 
mentators, as  we  certainly  must,  Poole  is  incomparable, 
and  I  had  almost  said,  abundant  of  himself."  Wood 
observes  that  *'  he  left  behind  him  the  character  of  a 
very  celebrated  critic  and  casuist;"  and  Calamy  tells 
us  that  ^  he  was  very  facetious  in  conversation,  very 
true  to  his  friend,  very  strict  in  his  piety,  and  universal 
in  his  charity."  See  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer, 
Auth,  s.  v.;  Middleton,  EvangeL  Biogr,  voL  iii;  Getu 
Biogr,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Poor.  This  word,  in  the  Scriptures,  often  denotes 
not  so  much  a  man  destitute  of  the  good  things  of  this 
world,  as  a  man  sensible  of  his  spiritual  wanta.  In  this 
sense  the  greatest  and  richest  men  of  the  world  are  on 
a  level  with  the  poorest  in  the  eyes  of  God.  In  the  fol- 
lowing treatment  of  the  subject  we  make  considerable 
use  of  the  art.  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible, 

1,  Hebrew  and  Greek  terms  so  rendered  in  the  A.  T. 
These  are:  1.  ^p'^^M,  dfy&n  (Sept  Trrb^xoc;  Vulg.  pau- 
P^);  2.  b"!!,  dal  (vitnic;  pauper);  8.  ^S^H,  chdekdh 
(nrwxoCi  pauper);  4.  ysW,  misken  (frivris;  pauper), 
a  word  of  later  usage ;  6.  MST,  anah,  Chald.  (Dan«  iv, 
27)  (vhniQ;  pauper);  from  same  root  as,  6.  *^39,  ant, 
the  word  roost  usually  '^poor"  in  A.  Y.  (irtvixpoc, 
fTTuxo^t  irlv97C  t  indigens,  pauper.  Also  Zech.  ix,  9, 
and  Isa.  xxvi,  6,  wpuvc;  pauper);  7.  ti*^  rdsh,  part, 
of  1S1*i  (ravuvoQ;  pauper).  In  2  Sam.  xii,  1,  ttSS^^; 
irivftCi  irrwxoc-  8»  Poverty;  ^^iono,  machsdr,  lack 
{Miia ;  egestas).  In  the  N.  T.,  imnxoc,  pauper,  and 
wivfit;  egenus,  once  only  (2  Cor.  ix,  9).    <*  Poor"  ia  abc 
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used  in  the  lense  of  <*  afflicted,"  ''httmble,"  etc^  e.  g. 
Hatt.  y,  8. 

IL  JaMtA  ^'noetmai/j:— The  general  kindly  spirit  of 
the  law  towards  the  poor  is  sufficiently  shown  by  such 
passages  as  Dent,  xv,  7,  for  the  reason  that  (ver.  11) 
**  the  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  Und ;"  and  a  re- 
markable agreement  with  some  of  its  directions  is 
expressed  in  Job  zx,  19;  xxiv,  8  sq.,  where  among 
acts  of  oppression  are  particnlarly  mentioned  "  taking 
(away)  a  pledge,**  and  withholding  the  sheaf  from  the 
poor '(vers.  9,  10;  xzix,  12,  16;  xxxi,  17),  *<  eating 
with"  the  poor  (comp.  Deut.  xxvi,  12,  etc.).  See  also 
soch  passages  as  Ezek.  xriii,  12, 16,  17;  xxii,  29;  Jer. 
T,  28;  xxU,  18, 16 ;  Isa.  x,  2 ;  Amos  ii,  7 ;  Zech.  vii,  10, 
and  Ecdua.  iv,  1, 4 ;  vii,  32 ;  Tobit  xii,  8, 9.  See  Alms. 
Among  the  special  enactments  in  their  favor  the  fol- 
lowing most  be  mentioned : 

1.  The  right  of  gleaning.  The  ''  ooroerB*'  of  the  field 
were  not  to  be  reaped,  nor  all  the  grapes  of  the  vine- 
yard to  be  gathered,  the  olive-trees  not  to  be  beaten  a 
second  time,  hot  the  stranger,  fatherless,  and  widow  to 
be  allowed  to  gather  what  was  left.  So,  too,  if  a  sheaf 
forgotten  was  left  in  the  field,  the  owner  was  not  to  re- 
turn for  it,  bnt  leave  it  for  them  (Lev.  xix,  9, 10;  Deut. 
xxiv,  19, 21).  Of  the  practice  in  such  cases  in  the  times 
of  the  Judges  the  story  of  Ruth  is  a  striking  illustra- 
tion (Ruth  ii,  2,  etc).    See  Corner;  Gleahino. 

2.  From  the  produce  of  the  land  in  sabbatical  years 
the  poor  and  the  stranger  were  to  have  their  portion 
(^xod.  xxiii,  11 ;  Lev.  xxv,  6). 

8.  Re-entry  upon  Und  in  the  Jubilee  year,  with  the 
limitation  as  to  town  homes  (Lev.  xxv,  25-<80).  See 
Jubilee. 

4.  Prohibition  of  usury,  and  of  retention  of  pledges,  L  e. 
loans  without  interest  enjoined  (Lev.  xxv,  86, 87 ;  Exod. 
xxii,  25-27 ;  Deut.  xv,  7, 8 ;  xxiv,  10-18).    See  Loan. 

5.  Permanent  bondage  forbidden,  and  manumission 
of  Hebrew  bondsmen  or  bondswomen  enjoined  in  the 
sabbatical  and  jubilee  yean,  even  when  bound  to  a  for- 
eigner, and  redemption  of  such  previous  to  those  years 
(Deut.  XV,  12-16 ;  Lev.  xxv,  89^2, 47-64).  See  Slav- 
ery. 

6.  Portions  from  the  tithes  to  be  shared  by  the  poor 
after  the  Levites  (DeuU  xiv,  28;  xxvi,  12,  18).  See 
Tithes. 

7.  The  poor  to  partake  in  entertainments  at  the  feasts 
of  Weeks  and  Tabemades  (Deut.  xvi,  11, 14;  see  Neh. 
vui,  10). 

8.  Daily  payment  of  wages  (Lev.  xix,  18). 

On  the  other  hand,  while  equal  justice  was  com- 
manded to  be  done  to  the  poor  man,  he  was  not  allowed 
to  take  advantage  of  his  position  to  obstruct  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  (Exod.  xxiii,  8;  Lev.  xix,  16). 

On  the  law  of  gleaning  the  Rabbinical  writers  founded 
a  variety  of  definitions  and  refinements,  which,  notwith- 
standing their  minute  and  frivolous  character,  were  on 
the  whole  strongly  in  favor  of  the  poor.  They  are  col- 
lected in  the  treatise  of  Maimonides's  MUhnoth  i4mtm, 
translated  by  Prideaux  (Ugolino,  viii,  721),  and  speci- 
mens of  their  character  will  appear  in  the  following 
titles:  There  are,  he  says,  thirteen  precepts,  seven  af- 
firmative and  six  negative,  gathered  from  Lev.  xix, 
xxiii;  Dent,  xiv,  xv,  xxiv.  On  these  the  following 
questions  are  raised  and  answered :  What  is  a  "  comer," 
a  "handful?"  What  is  to  *« forget"  a  sheaf?  What  is 
a  "stranger?"  What  is  to  be  done  when  a  field  or  a 
single  tree  belongs  to  two  persons;  and  further,  when 
one  of  them  is  a  Gentile,  or  when  it  is  divided  by  a  road 
or  by  water ;  when  insects  or  enemies  destroy  the  crop  ? 
How  much  grain  must  a  man  give  by  way  of  alms? 
Among  prohibitions  is  one  forbidding  any  proprietor  to 
frighten  away  the  poor  by  a  savage  beast.  An  Israelite 
is  forbidden  to  take  alms  openly  from  a  Gentile.  Un- 
willing almsgiving  is  condemned,  on  the  principle  ex- 
pressed in  Job  XXX,  26.  Those  who  gave  less  than  their 
doe  proportion  were  to  be  punished.  Mendicants  are  di- 
vided into  two  riaiWMW,  settled  poor  and  vagrants.    The 
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former  were  to  be  relieved  by  the  aothorbBed  coUectoia, 
bat  all  are  enjoined  to  maintain  themselves  if  possible. 
Lastly,  the  claim  of  the  poor  to  the  portions  prescribed 
is  laid  down  as  a  positive  right. 

Principles  similar  to  those  laid  down  by  Moses  are 
inculcated  in  the  N.  T.,  as  Luke  iii,  11 ;  xiv,  18^  Acts 
vi,  1 ;  GaL  ii,  10 ;  Jas.  ii,  16.  In  later  times  mendican- 
cy, which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  contemplated 
by  Moses,  became  freqnent  Instances  actual  or  hypo* 
thetical  may  be  seen  in  the  following  passages:  Mark 
X,  46;  Luke  xvi,  20,  21;  xviii,  86;  John  ix,  8;  Acts 
iii,  2.    See  Beggar. 

But  notwithstanding  this,  the  prophets  often  com* 
plain  of  the  prevalent  hardheartedness  towards  the 
poor,  and  especially  of  judicial  oppression  practiced 
upon  them  (Isa.  x,  2;  Amos  ii,  7;  Jer.  v,  28;  Ezek. 
xxii,  29 ;  Zech.  vii,  10).  Among  the  later  Jews  kind- 
ness to  the  poor  was  regarded  as  a  prominent  virtue 
(Job  xxix,  16;  xxx,  26;  xxxi,  19  sq.;  Tobit  ii,  16;  iv, 
11;  xii,  9;  Luke  xix,  8),  and  pharisaic  self-righteoua- 
nees  often  took  this  foim  (comp.  Matt,  vi,  2 ;  Otho,  Lex, 
Rahb,  p.  612).  See  Alms.  Beggars,  in  the  proper  sense, 
are  unknown  in  the  Mosaic  economy  (Deut.  xv,  4; 
comp.  Michaelis.  Mot,  Reeht,  ii,  466  sq.),  yet  such  extrem- 
ity of  want  is  threatened  in  PMu  cix,  10  as  a  punish- 
ment from  God.  In  the  New  Testament,  however,  they 
are  mentioned,  as  Mark  x,  46 ;  Luke  xviii,  86;  John  ix, 
8;  Acts  iii,  2,  bnt  only  in  the  case  of  .infirm  persons. 

On  the  whole  subject,  besides  the  treatise  above 
named,  see  Mishna,  Peahf  i,  2-6;  ii,  7;  Pesach,  iv,  8; 
Selden,  De  Jure  Natar,  vi,  6,  p.  786,  etc;  SaalschUtz, 
ArckSoL  d  H^  ii,  266;  Michaelis,  voL  ii,  §  142,  p. 
248 ;  Otho,  Lex,  Rabb,  p.  808.    See  Poverty. 

POOR,  Christiak  Care  op  the.  In  the  early 
Church  great  regard  was  had  for  those  in  want*  Ab 
duly  as  the  Lord*s  day  returned,  and  as  soon  as  they 
had  brought  their  sacred  duties  to  a  dose,  the  lists  of 
orphans,  widows,  aged,  and  poor  were  produced  for  con- 
sideration, and  forthwith  a  donation  was  ordered  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  Church.  No  heart-stirring  appeal  was 
necessary  to  touch  the  sympathies  of  the  people  of  Grod, 
and  no  cold  calculations  of  prudence  regulated  the  dis- 
tribution of  alms :  wherever  there  was  an  4>bject  of  mis- 
ery, or  a  proved  necessity,  there  the  treasures  of  the 
Church  were  expended.  When  the  poor  in  any  place 
were  numerous,  and  the  brethren  in  that  place  were  un- 
able to  afford  them  adequate  support,  application  was 
made  to  some  richer  Church  in  the  neighborhood ;  and 
never  was  it  known  that  the  application  was  fruitlessly 
received.  After  the  more  complete  organization  of  the . 
Church,  the  poor  had  one  fourth  part  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  revenues,  the  other  three  parts  going  re- 
spectively to  the  bishop,  the  clergy,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  edifice.  In  Antioch,  in  the  time  of  Chry- 
soetom,  three  thousand  poor  people  were  thus  provided 
for,  and  half  that  numt>er  were  similarly  supported  at 
Rome  in  the  days  of  Cornelius.  In  times  of  famine  the 
plate  of  the  church  was  sometimes  melted  down  to  sup- 
port the  poor.  How  pointedly  Ambrose  replies  to  the 
charge  of  sacrilege  brought  against  him  on  this  account 
by  the  Arians :  **  Is  it  not  better  that  the  bishop  should 
melt  the  plate  to  sustain  the  poor,  when  other  suste- 
nance cannot  be  had,  than  that  some  sacrilegious  enemy 
should  carry  it  off  by  spoil  and  plunder?  Will  not  our 
Lord  expostulate  with  us  on  this  account?  *  Why  did 
you  suffer  so  many  helpless  persons  to  die  with  famine 
when  you  had  gold  to  provide  them  sustenance  ?  Why 
were  so  many  captives  carried  away  and  sold  without 
redemption  ?  Why  were  so  many  suffered  to  be  slain 
by  the  enemy?  It  had  been  better  to  have  preserved 
the  vessels  of  living  men  than  lifeless  metals.'  What 
answer  can  be  returned  to  this?  For  what  shall  a  man 
say?  I  was  afraid  lest  the  temple  of  God  should  want 
its  ornaments.  But  Christ  will  answer,  <My  saor»> 
ments,  which  are  not  bought  with  gold,  do  not  require 
gold,  nor  please  me  the  more  for  being  ministered  in 
gold ;  the  ornament  of  my  sacraments  is  the  redemption 
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of  captives;  and  those  are  truly  predoas  venela  which 
redeem  aoula  from  death.' "  The  very  poor  were  often 
placed  in  the  portico  of  the  chuTch  to  ask  alma.  Severe 
censure  was  dso  directed  against  those  who  permitted 
the  poor  to  starve,  or  defrauded  the  Church  of  those 
dues  which  were  set  apart  to  maintain  them.  Many 
instances  are  recorded  where  churches  in  the  early  ages 
of  Christianity,  after  providing  for  their  own  poor,  gave 
to  neighboring  and  foreign  churches  in  distant  parts. 
On  intelligence  of  any  pressing  necessity,  ministers  and 
people  would  hasten  with  their  treastnres  to  the  relief 
of  those  whom  they  had  never  seen,  but  with  whom 
they  were  united  by  the  strong  ties  of  the  same  faith 
and  hope.  Thus  when  a  multitude  of  Christian  men 
and  women  in  Numidia  had  been  taken  captive  by  a 
horde  of  neighboring  barbarians,  and  when  the  churches 
to  which  they  belonged  were  unable  to  raise  the  sum 
demanded  for  their  ransom,  they  sent  deputies  to  the 
Church  in  the  metropolis  of  North  Africa,  and  no  sooner 
had  Cyprian,  who  was  at  the  head  of  it,  heard  the  state- 
ment of  distress  than  he  commenced  a  collection  in  be- 
half of  the  unfortunate  slaves,  and  never  relaxed  his 
exertions  till  he  had  obtained  a  sum  equivalent  to  about 
£1000,  which  he  forwarded  to  the  Numidian  churches, 
together  with  a  letter  full  of  Christian  sympathy  and 
tenderness. 

^  In  the  Roman  Catholic  states  of  Europe  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  the  Church  still  remains,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
public  almoner.  In  Bome,  a  Commisidon  of  Aids  has 
the  general  direction  and  administration  of  the  principal 
pnbUc  charities.  It  is  composed  of  a  cardinal-president 
and  fifteen  members,  among  whom  is  the  pope's  chap- 
kin.  The  city  is  divided  into  twelve  districts,  over 
each  of  which  a  member  of  the  central  council  presides. 
Each  parish  is  represented  by  its  cur^  and  two  depu- 
ties— ^  layman  and  a  dame  de  ckariti,  named  for  three 
years— and  has  a  secretary  and  a  steward  or  treasurer, 
Who  are  paid.  The  alms  are  given  in  money,  tools,  and 
clothes.  Requests  for  assistance  are  addreraed  to  the 
parochial  body,  from  which  they  are  sent  to  the  district, 
and  thence  to  the  central  council  The  more  urgent 
cases  are  referred  to  the  cardinal-prebident,  or  the  cure 
of  the  parish.  Three  brotherhoods  search  out  cases  of 
hidden  poverty;  and  not  only  do  all  the  religious  asso- 
ciations, convents,  and  monasteries  distribute  relief,  but 
there  is  hardly  a  noble  or  wealthy  house  which  does  not 
take  a  regular  part  in  the  assistance  of  the  poor. 

**In  Spain,  the  state  supports  several  asylums  for 
lunatics,  the  blind,  and  the  deaf- and -dumhi  It  also 
distributes  a  large  sum  annually  among  the  provinces 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor— each  province  being  bound 
to  raise  double  the  amount  received  from  the  state. 
The  state  also  steps  in  for  the  relief  of  great  calamities, 
and  devotes  a  certain  sum  annually  for  the  assistance  of 
unfortunate  Spaniards  abroad.  A  general  directory  of 
the  charitable  and  sanitary  services  superintends  the 
parochial  bodies  charged  with  the  distribution  of  assist- 
ance to  the  poor. 

*'  In  Austria,  each  commune  is  charged  with  the  re- 
lief of  its  poor.  All  who  have  legal  domicile,  or,  being 
unable  to  prove  their  domicile,  are  resident  in  the  com- 
mune^ are  entitled  to  relief  out  of  the  general  assess- 
ment*  There  is  no  special  rate,  and  the  administration 
is  strictly  municipal.  In  many  provinces  private  char- 
ity is  associated  with  public  assistance,  administered  by 
the  cur^  a  few  chosen  inhabitants,  who  are  called  *  Fa- 
thers of  the  Poor,'  and  an  officer  accountable  to  the 
commune.  This  system  is  called  the  *  Poor's  Institutes ;' 
and  their  funds  are  principally  derived  ftom  private 
sources;  but  they  receive  a  Chird  part  of  the  property 
of  ecclesiastics  who  die  intesUte,  and  certain  fines,  etc 
Applicants  are  subjected  to  minute  inquiry  as  to  the 
cause  of  poverty,  and  a  weekly  allowance  is  made  on  a 
scale  according  to  age  and  necessity.  The  infirm  poor, 
who  have  no  relatives  to  reside  with,  are  taken  into 
hospitals  established  in  almost  every  commune,  where 
they  receive,  besides  lodging,  fire  and  light,  clothing, 


medical  care,  and  a  small  allowance  in  money  to  provide 
for  their  food  and  other  wants.  Children  are  either 
provided  for  in  the  homes  of  their  parents,  put  into  asy- 
lums, or  boarded  with  people  of  probity,  who  receive  a 
monthly  payment,  as  in  Scotland.  The  welfare  of  these 
children  is  superintended  b}'  the  cures,  the  mayors,  and 
the  sanitary  officen  of  the  commune.  Foundlings,  lu- 
natics, the  blind,  the  deaf-and-dumb,  are  provided  for  by 
the  state.  Vagrancy  is  punished,  and  parents  permit- 
ting children  under  fourteen  to  beg  are  liable  to  three 
months'  imprisonment.  Able4)odied  vagrants  are  sent 
to  houses  of  correction,  and  kept  to  work.  Pawnbrok- 
ing  is  a  charitable  institution  in  Austria,  under  govern- 
ment control;  and  many  pawnbroking  establishments 
rest  on  endowments,  and  lend  without  interest*  The 
trade  i?  forbidden  to  private  persons. 

^  In  France,  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  not  compulsory, 
in  so  far  as  its  distributors  may,  after  making  inquiry, 
refuse  relief,  except  in  the  case  of  foundlings  and  luna- 
tics. The  minirter  of  the  interior  has  a  general  super- 
intendence of  the  machinery  of  relief,  as  well  as  the  im- 
mediate administration  of  many  large  hospitals  and 
refuges.  He  also  assists  a  great  number  of  private 
charities.  The  other  ministers  of  stete  give  assistance 
on  the  occurrence  of  great  calamities.  .  The  depart- 
mental funds  are  called  upon  for  the  compulsory  relief, 
but  the  commune  is  the  main  source  of  public  assistance. 
Its  duty  is  to  see  that  no  real  suffering  remains  unre- 
lieved, and  that  the  nature  of  the  relief  is  such  as  can 
most  easily  be  discontinued  when  the  necessity  ceases. 
The  commune  encourages  and  stimulates  voluntary 
charities,  and  receives  gifts  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor's 
funds.  Except  in  Paris,  the  administration  of  the  hos- 
pitals, and  of  the  relief  given  at  the  homes  of  the  poor, 
are  under  different  management,  the  communes  only 
interfering  to  supplement  the  funds  of  the  hospitals, 
when  these  are  insufficient.  The  mayor  is  president 
both  of  the  administration  of  the  hospitals  and  of  the 
body  for  giving  out-door  relief  (the  burecai  de  hienfai' 
eanoe)^  During  industrial  calamities  the  poor  are  some- 
times employed  in  workshops  supported  by  the  public, 
and  in  public  works.  In  Paris,  since  1849,  there  has 
been  a  responsible  director  set  over  all  the  charities  of 
the  city.  He  manages  the  out-door  relief  through  tiie 
medium  of  the  committees  of  assbtance,  formerly  called 
bureaux  de  hienfaieanee^  in  each  arrondissement.  He  is 
under  the  inspection  of  a  council,  composed  as  follows: 
the  prefect  of  the  Seine  (president),  the  prefect  of  po- 
lice, two  members  of  the  Municipal  CouncU,  two  maires 
or  deputy-maires,  two  members  of  the  committees  of 
assistance,  one  councillor  of  stete  or  a  master  of  re- 
quests, one  physician  and  one  surgeon  practicing  at  the 
hospitals,  one  professor  of  medicine,  one  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  one  member  of  the  CouncU  of 
Prud'hommes,  and  five  members  taken  from  other  classes 
than  those  above  mentioned.  Begging  is  forbidden, 
and  punished,  wherever  there  are  esUblishments  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor"  (Chambers). 

The  poor-law  of  England,  and  recently  of  Scotland, 
too,  is  a  civil  enactment  Formerly,  in  »Scotland,  many 
shifts  were  tried.  Beggary  was  often  resorted  to,  and 
as  often  condemned  by  stetute.  In  Scotland,  at  the 
end  of  the  17th  century,  Fleteher  says,  there  were 
200,000  beggars — ^more  on  account  of  national  distress 
at  that  time  than  at  other  times— but  never  less,  he 
affirms,  than  100,000.  Various  severe  acto  had  been 
passed  from  time  to  time,  and  cruel  punishments  threat- 
ened—such as  scourging  and  branding  with  a  hot  iron. 
The  famous  act  of  1679,  in  enumerating  the  various 
classes  of  beggars  condemned,  has  the  following:  **AI1 
minstrelles,  sangsters,  and  tale-tellers,  not  avowed  in 
special  service,  by  some  of  the  lords  of  Parliament  or 
great  burrowes,  or  by  the  head  burrowes  and  cities,  for 
their  commoun  minstrelles;  all commonn  labourers,  be- 
ing persones  abill  in  bodie,  living  idle,  and  fleeing  la- 
bour; all  counterfaicters  of  licences  to  beg,  or  using  the 
same,  knowing  them  to  be  conntetfaicted;  all  vaga- 
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bound  schoUen  of  the  unirereitiefl  of  Saint  Andrewes, 
Glasgow,  and  Abirdene,  not  licensed  by  the  rector  and 
deane  of  facnltie  of  the  univenitie  to  ask  almea;  all 
achipmen  and  mariners,  alledging  themselves  to  be 
achipbioken,  without  they  have  sufficient  testimonials." 
The  fines  levied  for  ecclesiastical  offences  were  often 
given  to  the  poor,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  notes  to  prin- 
cipal Lee*8  second  volume  of  Church  Hittory.  In  1648, 
1644,  and  1645,  the  general  session  of  Edinburgh  gives 
the' following  to  the  poor : 

"164S. 

Feb.  10.— Peualtles  and  gifts  for  the  nte  of  the  poor: 

Given  by  Dr.  Pont  as  a  voluntary  gift 100  mcrks. 

Penalty  for  Nclll  Turner  and  his  partle. . .    16  merks. 
Febw  1B.--Qiven  in  by  Geo.  Staart,  advocat,  for 

not  coming  to  the  lie 90  merks. 

Given  by  CuL  Bnroe*s  lady  for  private  mar- 
riage with  young  Cratgie 10  merks. 

Given  by  Sir  John  Smyth  as  a  yearlle  vol- 

nn  tory  gift 100  merks. 

Given  by  Mr.  Robt.  Smyth  for  private 
marriage 90  merks. 

**lMi. 

The  six  sessions  ordain  the  ordinarpoor  enrolled  to 
be  threatened  if  they  learn  not  the  grounds  of  re- 
liflrioDt  and  to  be  deprived  qf  their  weekUe  penHont 
if  tkey  cannot  anawer  to  the  CatheehUe, 
Kay  9.  — By  Mr.  Luis  Stuart  and  Isbell 

Geddes,  for  fornication 911Ib.6s.8d. 

By  Robert  Martin,  for  his  private  mar- 
riage       90  merks. 

**1648. 

March  lS.~GiveH  for  Wm.  Salmond,  relapse 

in  fomicatlou S8L6s.8d.** 

See  Pauferism. 

In  the  United  States,  the  poor  who  are  members  of 
any  ecclesiastical  orj^anization  are  usually  provided  for 
by  that  body.  Berides,  the  churches  voluntarily  as- 
sume veiy  frequently  the  care  of  non-beKevers.  In  the 
Protestant  Episoopid  and  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
chnrches  collections  for  the  poor  are  taken  on  commun- 
ion Sundays.  Many  churches  make  it  the  practice  to 
take  the  poor  collection  every  first  Sabbath  in  the 
month. 

Poor,  Daniel,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister  and 
missionary  to  India,  was  bom  June  27, 1789,  in  Danvers, 
Mass.  He  g^uated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1812; 
was  ordained  June  21, 1815,  with  the  intention  of  be- 
coming a  missionary,  and  sailed  Oct.  28  for  Ceylon, 
which  he  reached  March  22, 1816.  He  commenced  to 
labor  at  Tillipally,  Jaffna,  and  remained  until  July, 
1828,  when  he  went  to  Battiootta,  to  superintend  the 
missionary  seminary.  In  1886  he  went  to  Madras,  on 
the  mainland,  and  returned  to  Ceylon  in  1841.  He 
came  home  in  1848,  and  spent  about  two  years  in  the 
service  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  visiting  various  parts  of  the  country, 
delivering  addresses,  and  otherwise  stimulating  mission- 
ary enterprise.  He  sailed  again  to  Ceylon  in  1850,  and 
took  his  station  at  Mampy,  where  he  died  of  choleni, 
Feb.  2, 1855.  He  is  the  author  of  various  publications 
in  the  Tamil  and  English  lang^nages.  See  Sprague, 
A mtaU  o/theAmer.  Putpiiy  ii,  617.     (J.  H. \7.) 

Poor  CathoUos.    See  Waldenses. 

Pooree  is  the  name  of  the  little  town  situated  near 
the  temples  where  the  Jaggemaut  worship  is  performed 
by  the  Hindiis.  It  is  situated  in  the  province  of  Orissa 
(q.  v.),  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  India,  and  is  a  dirty 
little  town,  with  a  district  of  about  ten  miles  of  like 
name,  within  which  the  temples  are  located.  It  con- 
stitutes a  part  of  the  endowment  of  the  temple,  nobody 
being  allowed  to  enter  the  territory  without  paying  a 
prescribed  fee.  The  population  of  the  town  is  about 
seventy-five  thousand,  there  being  among  the  number 
about  four  thousand  priests,  who  attend  daily  upon  the 
temple.  Here  is  found  probably  one  of  the  greatest 
strongholds  of  superstition  in  India,  and  it  might  be 
called  the  greatest  seat  of  Brahminical  power.  The 
stone  wall  enclosing  the  great  temples  is  about  thirty 
feet  high,  and  the  area  forms  a  rectangle  of  six  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  by  six  hundred  and  sixty.    Within  this 


wall  are  a  number  of  smaller  temples.  A  visit  to  these 
temples  is  enjoined  upon  a  HindA  as  one  of  the  most 
important  acts  in  the  ritual  of  his  religion,  and  year 
after  year  this  Mecca  is  resorted  to  by  representatives 
from  every  section  of  the  country.  See  the  literature 
quoted  under  the  article  Jaoobiuiaut.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Poor  Men's  Box  is  a  chest  put  up  usually  at 
the  church  entrance  for  the  deposit  of  alms  (q.  v.).  It 
is  found  on  the  continent  of  Europe  not  only  in  the 
churches,  but  also  in  the  sjmagogues.  In  England  the 
Poor  MeiCs  Box  (ymeuhuy  pyrU  ad  oblationee  faciendai) 
is  a  box  affixed  near  the  high-altar,  and  was  introduced 
there  by  archbishop  Cranmer,  to  sen'c  in  lieu  of  pilgrim- 
age. In  1559  it  was  enjoined  in  every  church  in  £ng- 
Ifuid.  As  architectural  specimens,  many  of  these  '*  boxes" 
are  a  curiosity.  Thus  there  is  a  curious  alms-box  in  St. 
Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  supported  by  the  figure  of  a  men- 
dicant, and  another  at  Outwell,  with  a  grinning  mouth. 
The  idea  for  the  style  of  these  boxes  was  probably  de- 
rived from  such  objects  as  the  bracket  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury adjoining  the  tomb  of  Edward  II  at  Gloucester, 
and  the  oaken  box  with  a  slit  for  alms  used  at  St.  Rich- 
ard's shrine  at  Chichester,  which  is  of  the  16th  centuiy, 
although  the  iron-work  dates  back  three  hundred  years 
earlier.  There  is  a  wooden  alms-box  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury at  Fribourg.  There  is  a  stone  box  at  Bridlington. 
A  flasket  or  box  of  wood  for  collecting  alms  is  mentioned 
in  England  in  the  17th  century.  At  Selby  there  is  a 
chest  made  out  of  the  bole  of  a  single  tree.  In  1292 
such  hutches  were  forbidden  at  Chichester,  as  the  obla- 
tions hitherto  made  at  the  altar  were  placed  in  them. 
At  St*  David's,  two  centuries  ago,  old  people  could  re- 
member having  seen  basinfuls  of  oblations  made  by  sea- 
men and  passengers.    See  Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchaohgjf, 

S.V. 

Poor  of  Lyons.    See  Waldemsbs. 

Poor  Pilgrima,  an  order  that  started  up  in  the 
3rear  1500.  They  came  out  of  Italy  into  Germany  bare- 
footed and  bareheaded,  feeding  all  the  week,  except  on 
Sundays,  upon  herbs  and  roots  sprinlded  with  salt. 
They  remained  not  above  twenty-four  hours  in  a  place. 
They  went  by  couples,  begging  from  door  to  door. 
This  penance  they  undertook  voluntarily — some  for 
three,  others  for  five  or  seven  years,  as  they  pleased, 
and  then  returned  home  to  their  callings.    See  Wal- 

DEX8B8. 

Poor  PriestB  were  those  of  the  Lollards  who  in 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries  wandered  about  the  country 
holding  what  are  called  in  modem  times  "missions" 
wherever  they  pleased,  without  any  cure  of  aouls  being 
given  to  them,  or  license  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
The  name  poor  seems  to  show  an  association  of  idea 
with  the  Pauperes  Catholici  (q.  v.),  or  the  Poor  of  Lyons, 

Pope.  Having  treated  in  the  article  Papacy  of 
the  rise  and  development  of  the  papal  dignity  and 
power,  we  shall  speak  in  the  present  article  of  the  per- 
sonal attributes  of  the  incumbent  of  the  Roman  see. 

I.  The  Title, — ^The  word  pope  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  jMzpo,  Greek  wavrras,  and  means/aMer.  While 
the  Greek  word  was  used  in  the  Greek  Church  to  desig- 
nate both  bishops  and  priests,  and  has  gradually  come 
to  be  reserved  for  the  priests  exclusively,  the  Latin 
term  was  for  several  centuries  a  title  applied  to  all  bish- 
ops, and  was  finally  reserved  for  the  bishops  of  Rome. 
As  far  as  is  known,  bishop  Siricius,  in  the  4th  century, 
was  the  first  to  use  the  word  as  a  title.  After  the  5th 
centuiy  it  came  into  more  general  use,  and  after  the  7th 
it  gradually  disappeared  from  ecclesiastical  language 
for  every  ecclesiastical  dignity  except  that  of  the  bishop 
of  Rome.  It  was  expressly  made  the  exclusive  prerog- 
ative of  the  Roman  bishops  by  Gregory  VIL  In  a  like 
manner  several  other  titles,  which  at  first  were  applied 
to  the  bishops  of  the  principal  seats,  such  as  apoetoUau^ 
dominus  apottoUau,  eedee  apottoUca^  were  gradually  mo- 
nopolized by  the  bishops  of  Rome.    The  designation 
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ttrvai  lervonm  Dei  mi  fint  owd  by  Ur^oiy  I,  and 
(hougb  occuioiullf  also  biihopa,  prie>r>,  and  emperore 
adopted  it,  it  likewiH  remiined  ia  Ihe  conm  ot  tim« 
tbc  premgatire  or  the  popo.  Daring  the  8th  and  th« 
foUoiring  centariet  it  wu  common  to  all  the  biataop  of 
Jtome  vkariia  Ftiri,  The  exprenMon  occur*  in  the 
Pieudo-laidorian  DecreUltiii]  the  oath  which  was  taken 
ia  732  bj  Bonirace  to  Gregory  II,  in  the  oath  taken  b; 
GieKOi;  VII  to  tbe  king  nf  Cennany,  ID  the  condunon 
of  peace  between  Alexander  III  and  the  emperor  Fred- 
erick Baibaroeu-,  but  fioin  the  time  of  Innocent  III, 
when  the  power  of  the  popea  had  become  more  absolute, 
the  ctDariiu  Petri  gave  way  to  the  cicariut  ChruU, 
The  title  SaiKlilai  lua  or  Bralitado  tan,  which  came 
into  use  in  the  3d  or  4th  century,  the  pope  sharei  even 
DOW  with  the  biibop*  of  the  Eaaiem  Church.  It  is  ac- 
corded to  him  even  by  Froteatant  eovemmentd  (See 
Brit,  and  For.  £r.  Rer.  Jan.  [86G,  p.  48  aq.) 

II.  Right!  widFuiKlioni^l.FenimalPrtrogatiHt.— 
The  righta  claimed  by  Ihe  popea  irithin  the  Roman 
Catbolic  Church,  and  accorded  to  them  by  the  bithopa, 
priests,  and  laity  of  the  Church,  have  of  cauise  greatly 
varied  according  to  the  degreea  of  power  which  the  in- 
cumbents of  the  Roman  see  attained  in  vaiiout  periods 
ol  Church  history.  For  a  long  time  they  claimed  and 
received  as  lushopi  of  Rome  and  patriarchs  of  the  West 
only  those  rights  and  honoia  which  also  belonged  to 
other  bishops  and  patriarchs.  See  Bishup;  Patri- 
AHCii.  When  their  Bupcriority  orer  other  bishops  and 
patriarchs  came  Anally  to  be  rect^niseU  and  established, 
Ihe  popes  were  by  no  means  regarded  as  absolute  mleis 
of  tbc  Church,  hut  their  rights  were  limited  and  cir- 
cumscribed by  general  councils  and  secular  piincea. 
While  the  popes  were  with  an  unyielding  consistency 
endeavoring  to  develop  the  extreme  papal  system 
which  now  prevails,  many  of  the  greatest  scbolais  of 
the  Church  defended  an  episcopal  system  which  as- 
signed to  the  pope  a  position  smilar  to  that  of  ■ 
■titutional  monarch,  and,  in  parUcnlar,  maintained  the 
superiority  of  a  general  council  over  the  pope.  At  the 
general  councils  of  Constance  and  Basle  the  friends  of 
this  view  had  an  undisputed  majority!  *'<^  'n  the  fol- 
lowing centuries  the  history  of  GalUcanism,  of  Febn^ 
nius,  of  Joseph  II,  are  some  of  many  proofs  that  in 
several  countries  the  episcopal  system  had  numerous  ad- 
herents, even  among  bishops,  After  having  been  long 
nn  the  decline,  the  episcopal  system  within  the  Itoinan 
Catholic  Church  was  totally  eztinguiahed  hy  the  Vat- 
ican Council,  and  Ihe  extensive  rights  which  the  popes, 
in  the  course  of  many  centuries,  had  chiimed  as  their 
exclusive  monopoly,  were  recognised  by  the  entire 
Church.  Acommon  division  ofthe  papal  rights  is  that 
iaXo  primaiui  juritdictiojai  andprvnotut  Konorit.  The 
former  comprises  Ihe  sovereign  law  of  legislsdon,  tbt 
inpieme  administration  and  the  final  decision  on  al 
Bubjects  relating  to  ecdeaiastical  office*,  especially  the 
right  of  conUiming,  consecrating,  transferring,  and  de- 
podng  bishops;  the  regulation  of  all  religious  iiu 
tioni,  especially  of  the  religious  orders;  the  Bup 
•edeiitstical  jurisdiction,  the  supreme  right  of  s 
vidon,  and  the  supreme  management  of  eccleeia 
finanoes  and  proptrty ;  the  highest  authority  in  all  iloc- 
trinal  questions.  In  the  decision  of  doctrinal  queetiuns 
Ihe  popes  have  long  claimed  w/oJ/iMtfy  (q.  v.],  and 
Vatican  Council  has  recognised  this  claim  as  a  docti 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  Cburch.  The  pope  has  also  the 
supreme  right  of  regulating  the  divine  worship,  of  grant- 
ing indulgences  (q.  v.),  and  the  sole  right  of  bealifying 
and  canonizing  deceased  members  of  the  Chuiclu  See 
Beatificatioh  ;  Camohieation.  ThejirDnanu  Aono- 
r«  comprises  Ihe  following  distinctionB:  l.Thel' 
also  called  nilra  furinKUn  mm  eonna,  Irim/nim,  rrg- 
nam,  dxadena,  pkryffium,  consisting  of  the  bishop's  cap 
(milra)  encoropasaed  with  a  triple  golden  crown.  It  is 
for  the  first  time  mentioned  in  the  forged  donation  of 
Constantine  (gth  century),  and  was  for  the  fint  lime 
used  »  the  coronalion  of  Nicholas  II  (858).    The  third 
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crown  was  ndded  to  the  mitra  by  Urban  V  (I863-1B70). 
The  pope  receives  it  on  the  day  of  coronation  in  the 
loggia  of  Sl  Peter's  Church  from  two  cardinal  deacons, 
who  place  it  npon  bis  head  with  tbe  words,  "Accipa 
tiaram  Cribna  coroiiii  omatam  et  scias,  pattern  te  e«a 
principum  et  legum,  rectorem  orbis  in  icm,  vicarium 
ealvatorie  nostri  Jean  Chriiti,  cui  est  honor  in  secola 
BBculomm."  The  pope  only  wean  the  liant  at  great 
ecclesiastical  festivities  and  proceatioDS,  but  not  during 
the  performance  of  ecdeaiaitical  functions.  S.  The  so- 
called  ptdan  reefuH,  tbe  straight  Irisbcqi's  staff  otna- 
msnled  with  a  cross,  but  not  the  crooked  episcopal  pas- 
toral staff,  B.  The  paliium,  a  vestment  having  the 
form  of  a  scarf,  composed  of  white  wool,  and  embroid- 
ered with  six  blaek  silken  ciotaea.  The  pope  sends  it 
as  a  mark  of  honor  to  patriaiclis,  primatesi  metropol- 
itans, and  sometimes  to  bishops,  all  of  whom  are  only 
allowed  to  wear  it  within  their  own  dioceses  and  on 
certain  occanons,  while  the  pope  wears  it  always  and 
everywhere  on  saying  mass.  4.  The  so-called  adomlio, 
a  homage  which  in  the  old  Oriental  Church  was  ahown 
to  Inshops  and  priests  generally.  It  consists  in  kneel- 
ing down  and  kissing  the  pope's  foot.  Gregory  Til 
■till  demanded  it  from  princes,  the  Dicfatiu  GrtgarH 
saying  on  this  subject,  "Quod  salius  pape  pedes  omnea 
principes  deosculentur."  The  kiat  upon  the  cross  on  Ihe 
pope's  shoes  is  still  dcmandeil  from  clergymen  and  lay- 
men, but  an  exception  is  made  with  princes  and  persons 
of  higher  rank.  Sovereign  princes  only  kiss  the  hand, 
cardinals  the  loot  and  the  band,  after  which  they  are 
admitted  to  an  embrace ;  archbishops  and  hishopa  Ihe 
foot  and  the  knee.  B,  During  the  Middle  Ages  Ihe 
popes  received  from  the  piinces  the  n^n'um  Mirrpa,  the 
princes  holding  the  stirrups  when  the  pope  mounted 
the  hone,  and  leading  the  hone  for  a  while.  Among 
the  princes  who  are  recorded  to  have  rendered  this 
homagewero  Louis  II,  Henry  TI,  Henry  VII.  Frederick 
in,  ChariesV,  and  Philip  IV  of  France.  Of  Frederick 
Barbaroasa,  pope  Adrian  IV  complained  that  he  held  the 
left,  instead  of  tbe  right  atiTTup. 

2.  i>rui,  (fc— At  home  the  pope's  habit  is  a  white  silk 
casuck,  rochet,  and  scarlet  mantle.  In  winter  he  wean 
a  fur  cap ;  in  summer  a  satin  one.  TVhen  he  ceiebratea 
mass,  the  color  of  his  habit  varies  ai 
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n  fiA  aide  ot  bii  boUDtM*!  ch^,  to  drive  tiny 
tbe  Biet.  Thii  (accordiiig  to  tbe  ■bore-cited  author) 
rcpnaenti  tbe  eecipbun  oaveriag  tbe  fu»  of  God  with 
tb^t  •ripg& 

8.  0()tor»,— The  pop*  hu  ■  Vicar  wbo  ii  dwiyi 

cordineL  He  who  punagea  that  cbvge  hu  juru- 
diction  over  the  priests  end  tegulue,  over  tbe  ley-coiD- 
iDunitiM,hoapitKia,pUcca  of  piety,  aiidjeira.    Uii  place 

ij  be  woctb  to  him  two  buniiied  dooUe  per  nuinth. 

I  hu  two  lieutenants,  mie  Tor  ciril  snd  the  other  Toi 
eiiminal  aSain,  and  a  vic^erenl,  who  ii  a  bishop,  foi 
the  exercise  of  episcopal  runctioaSi 

The  Paalaitiary  baa  jatisdiction  in  cases  referred  to 
tbe  pope;  and  girei  to  appnired  confmon  power  to 
■bsolTe.  At  solemn  feasts  he  goes  into  one  of  the 
churchea  of  Rome,  where,  utting  in  a  high  chaii,  he 
has  a  switch  in  his  baud,  aod  hean  the  confenon  of 
particular  cases.     This  plsce  is  worth  eight  thousand 

Tbe  CkoHctllor  was  properly  (ecietaiy  to  the  pope, 
>  inliHUi  This  charge  ia  now  bestowed  upon  oone 
it  a  cardinal,  and  it  may  be  worth  to  him  fifteen  or 
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lemnity  of  the  festival  At  Whitsuntide,  and  all  festi- 
vals of  the  martyn,  he  officiates  in  red;  at  Easter,  smi 
■11  festivals  of  vi^^s,  in  white ;  in  Lent,  Advent,  and 
eves  of  fasting-dayi,  in  violet;  and  on  Easl«i-ere,  and 
at  all  maiaa  for  tbe  dead,  in  black.  All  these  colors 
an  said  to  be  typical:  the  red  eipreasea  tbe  c' 
toitgnes  and  the  blood  of  tbe  msityrs ;  the  white,  the 
Joy  caused  by  ottr  yavioui*!  murrection  and  tbe  chas- 
tity of  virgins ;  tbe  vioieC,  the  pale  aspect  of  (hose  who 
fast;  and  the  Uack,  grief  and  mourning.  The  tiara  ia 
■  cooncil-eap,  with  three  coronets,  riling  one  above  an- 
other, and  adorned  with  Jewels.  Fsal  II  was  the  BrsC 
who  added  the  ornaments  of  precious  stonea  to  bit 
crown.  The  Jewels  of  Qement  Vlll'a  crown  were  val- 
ned,  tbey  My,  at  SOO.OOO  pieces  of  gold.  That  of  Uar~ 
tin  V  had  Ave  pounds  and  a  lialf  weight  of  pearia  ii  '- 
"Nor  is  tbere  anything  unreasonable  in  tbis  (says 
Iber  Bonani),  since  the  pope  governs  the  kingdom 
Christ  in  quality  of  his  viceroy:  now  thia  kingdoi 
infinitely  superior  to  ail  tbe  kingdoma  of  the  univi 
The  bigh-prieat  of  the  Jews  wore  on  his  head 
breast  the  riches  which  were  to  represent  the  majesty 
of  the  Supreme  God.  The  pope  represents  that  of  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  and  nothing  better  eipra 
than  riches."  We  must  not  omit  that  the  two  strings 
of  the  tiara  are  said  to  represent  the  two  different  man- 
nen  of  interpreting  tbe  Scriptures,  the  mystical  and 
tbe  literaL  Tbe  pope  hat  two  sesls.  One  ia  called 
"the  fliherman's  ring,"  and  is  the  impnasioti  of  Peter 
holding  a  line  with  a  bait  to  it  in  tbe  water.  It  is  u 
la  briefs  sealed  with  wax.  The  other  seal  bean 
Bgurea  of  reler  and  Paul,  with  a  cross  on  one  aide ;  and 
on  the  other  sn  effigy,  witb  the  name  of  tbe  reigning 
pope.  Tbia  ia  used  for  tbe  bulls,  which  ace  sealed  witb 
lead.  On  the  decease  of  a  pope  these  sesls  sre  defsced 
and  broken  by  the  cardinal-chamberiain  in  the  pres- 
ence of  three  othen.  When  the  pope  goes  in  procteuon 
to  St.  Peter's,  the  croaa  ia  carried  before  him  on  the  ent' 
of  a  pike  about  ten  palma  long.  "  Uiny  naaoni,"  aayi 
Father  Bonani,  "authorise  this  cuuom.  It  is  a  motv 
uesentofthe  anfferinga  of  Jesus  Cbriat,  and  of  the  pope' 
adherence  to  the  Saviour  of  the  worid.  It  ia  the  true 
mark  of  the  pontiScal  dignity,  and  represents  the  aa- 
thori^.of  the  Chnrch,  as  the  Roman  fasces  did  that  of 
the  GOnsuk."    At  the  same  time  two  grooms  bear  two 


iposlolic  letters,  except  those  signed  by 
the  pope,  wbLcb  are  despatched  by  a  brief  ja6  annuls 
pucatBrit.  He  has  nnder  him  a  regcaC,  and  twelve 
abbrecistora  iK  parco  maggiorr,  who  are  all  prelates. 
The  regent  has  power  to  ooinmit  ali  causes  of  appeal  to 
'  referendaries.  Tbe  abbteviators  lU  parco 
iw  the  bulla,  and  lend  them  when  they 
Besides  these,  there  sre  sbbreriators  di 
-e,  who  are  acrireneis,  and  other  officers 
of  the  chanceiy,  ai^inled  to  receii'e  and  sign  bulla. 
'"he  vice-chancellor  keeps  a  register  of  the  collation  of 
Ltiea  given  to  cardlnala,  and  of  promotions  to  biabop- 
ics  and  connitarial  abbeys. 
The  CkanJurlaiii  a  always  a  cardinal,  and  has  for 
subatitulea  tbe  clerks  of  tbe  apostolic  chamber,  a  treas- 
'  president  Tbia  oSce  ia  worth  to  him  four- 
ind  crowna  a  year.  He  takes  cognizance  of 
within  the  verge  of  the  apostolic  chamber, 
and,  besides,  Judges  of  appeals  from  tbe  masters  of  the 
:1s,  bridges  and  ediScea.  When  the  see  is  vscani, 
chamberUta  remains  in  tbe  palace,  in  the  pope's 
apartment,  goes  through  the  streets  with  the  Swiss 
giiarda  attending  him,  cinns  money  with  hia  own  arms 
thereon,  and  holds  a  coiuistory.  Ue  is  one  of  the  three 
chief  tresauien  of  tbe  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  whereof  the 
dean  is  another,  and  the  pope  the  third. 

The  Prrfeet  of  the  signature  of  Justice  is  also  one  of 
the  caidinali,  and  has  two  hundred  ducala  in  gold  per 
month.  Hia  business  is  to  make  rescripts  of  all  the  pe- 
titions and  the  commissions  of  causes  which  are  dele- 
galsd  by  the  court.  Every  Thursday  the  signature  of 
Justice  is  held  in  the  pslace  of  tlie  cardinal-prefect, 
where  assist  twelve  prelates  -  referendaries,  that  have 
votes,  and  all  tbe  other  referendaries,  with  power  to 
propose  each  two  causes  i  as  also  an  auditor  of  the  rota, 
and  the  civil  auditor  of  the  cardinal-vicar,  having  no 
vote,  but  only  to  inaintaia  their  Juriadiction  in  what 
relates  to  them.  The  prefect  of  the  signature  uf  grace 
signs  all  the  petitions  and  grants  which  the  pope  be- 
atowa  in  tbe  oongiegationa  held  in  his  own  presence 
once  a  week.  The  prefect  of  the  briefs  ia  always  a  car- 
dinal; he  revises  and  signs  the  copies  of  the  briela. 

ThefioMroJoftheHulyChurcb  ia  created  by  a  brief 
of  the  pope,  who  glvea  him  the  staff  himself  in  hie 
chamber,  and  takes  bia  oath.  In  time  of  peace  he  has 
allowed  him  a  thousand  crowna  per  month,  and  three 
thoossnd  in  time  of  war.  Ua  commands  ail  the  troops 
and  ail  the  goveraora  in  the  places  and  fortreaeea  of  the 
eccleuaatical  estate.  Hia  lieutenant  has  three  thousand 
crowns  a  year,  and  ia  made  also  by  a  brief  from  tbe 
pope,  as  is  the  genecal  of  the  artillery,  wlio  bai  twelve 
hundred  crowns  per  aimum. 
The  governor  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  bH  uz  tlun* 
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The  pope  has  four  MotUn  of  CeremotneSf  who  are 
always  cUul  in  purple,  and  have  great  authority  in  pub- 
lic affairs.  Besides  these,  there  are  other  masters  of 
the  ceremonies,  which  are  in  the  congregations  of  privi- 
leges, whereof  one  discharges  the  office  of  secretary,  and 
the  other  despatches  orders. 

The  Matter  of  the  Sacred  Palace  is  alwajrs  a  Do- 
minican. He  reviews  and  approves  all  the  books  that 
are  printed,  being  assisted  by  two  priests  of  the  same 
order.    The  palace,  besides  a  table,  allows  him  a  coach. 

The  Majm-'domo^  or  steward  to  the  household  of  the 
pope,  is  always  a  prelate.  The  chamberlains  of  honor 
are  persons  of  quality,  who  come  to  the  palace  when 
they  please. 

The  Matter  of  the  StatiUt  is  a  gentleman  who  has 
the  office  of  master  of  the  horse,  without  the  title  of  it; 
for  the  pope  bestows  no  such  upon  any  person.  He  is 
sword-bearer,  and  sometimes  one  of  the  greatest  lords 
in  Rome,  as  was  Pompey  Frangipani  under  Leo  II. 

The  Vettry-hetper  is  an  Augustine  monk,  who  has 
the  same  allowance  as  the  master  of  the  palace.  He 
takes  care  of  all  the  riches  in  the  pope*s  vestry.  He 
goes  like  a  prelate;  and  if  he  be  a  titular  bishop,  takes 
place  among  the  assistant  bishops. 

The  pope's  Secretary  is  always  a  cardinal,  and  very 
often  his  nephew.  This  place  is  united  to  that  of  su- 
perintendent of  the  ecclesiastical  estate.  He  writes  and 
subscribes  all  the  letters  sent  to  the  princes  and  nuncios. 
All  ambassadors  and  all  ministers  at  Rome,  after  having 
negotiated  with  the  pope,  are  obliged  to  g^ve  him  an 
account  of  their  negotiations.  The  secretaries  of  state 
are  subject  to  the  secretary  superintendent,  or  cardinal- 
patron,  whose  orders  they  receive,  and  to  whom  they 
send  their  letters  to  be  subscribed.  They  live  in  the 
palace,  and  are  prelates  clad  in  purple. 

There  are  twenty-four  Secretaries  ofBritfSf  the  chief 
of  whom  lives  in  the  palace.  Their  business  is  to  sub- 
scribe and  despatch  all  the  briefs  that  are  received  by 
the  cardinal-prefect  of  the  briefs.  The  secretary  of  the 
secret  briefs  takes  care  to  prepare  them  when  the  car- 
dinal-patron or  some  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state  com- 
mands him.  These  brieft  are  shown  to  nobody,  nor 
signed  by  the  prefect  of  the  briefs,  except  when  they  are 
8i»sled  tub  aimuh  pitcatorit,  and  accompanied  with  a 
letter  from  the'  cardinal-patron.  The  copies  of  these 
briefs  are  carefully  kept ;  and,  when  the  pope  is  dead, 
they  are  carried  to  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo. 

The  Maretchal  of  Rome  has  under  him  two  civil 
Judges,  one  of  whom  is  called  the  first  collateral  Judge, 
and  the  other  the  second  collateral,  with  a  judge  for 
criminal  affairs.  He,  together  with  these  judges,  takes 
cognizance  of  matters  between  the  citizens  and  inhab- 
itants of  Rome.  He  is  always  a  foreigner,  and  lives  in 
the  Capitol ;  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  office  be  ap- 
pears dad  like  an  old  senator,  having  a  robe  of  doth  of 
goM  that  hangs  down  to  the  earth,  with  large  sleeves 
to  it  lined  with  red  taffety. 

4.  Official  Powert, — As  we  have  seen  above,  the  pope 
of  Rome  is  now  the  snpreme  head  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Roman  Catholic  world.  Held  to  be  the  successor 
of  the  apostle  Peter,  the  pope  is  claimed  to  be  Christ's 
vicar  on  earth.  The  Council  of  Florence,  1489,  says : 
**  Definimus,  Sanctam  apostolicam  Sedem  et  Romanum 
Pontifioem  in  universum  orbem  tenere  primatum,  et 
ipsum  Pontificem  Romanum  successorem  esse  B.  Petri 
principis  apostolonim,  et  verum  Christi  vicarium,  to- 
tiusqne  Ecclesiie  caput  et  omnium  Christianorum  pa- 
trem  ac  doctorem  existere^  et  ipsi  in  B.  Petro  pascendi, 
regendi  ac  gubeniandi  universalem  Ecdesiam  a  Domino 
Nostro  Jesu  Christo  plenum  potestatem  traditam  esse, 
quemadmodum  ctiam  in  gestis  oecumeniconim  concilio- 
rum  et  in  sacris  canonibus  continetur"  (BuUanuin  Ro- 
maimm  [ed.  Luxemb.],  i,  836).  A  similar  doctrine  is 
proclaimed  by  the  fifth  Lateran  Council  of  1512  (c.  i, 
De  Concitiit  in  V,  iii,  7),  in  the  Roman  Catechism,  pt. 
i,  c  z,  qu«  11,  and  in  the  Profession  of  Faith  of  the 
Council  of  Trent :  "  Sanctam  CathoUcam  et  apostolicam 


Romanam  Ecclesiam  omnium  Ecdesiaram  matfem  tHr 
magistnim  agnosoo;  Romanoque  Pontiflci,  beari  Petri 
apostolorum  prindpis  successori  ac  Jesu  Christi  vicario, 
veram  obedientiam  spondeo  ac  Juro."  As  such  he  is  to 
be  invested  with  all  power  necessary  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Untvenal  Church.  This  embraces  author- 
ity to  examine  and  decide  authoritatively  all  contro- 
versies, to  convoke  councils,  to  revise  and  confirm  their 
decrees,  to  issue  general  decrees,  whether  upon  disdpline 
and  morals  or  upon  doctrine,  to  appoint  bishops  in  all 
parts  of  the  Church,  to  confirm  the  election  when  made 
by  the  deigy  or  by  the  dvil  authorities,  no  matter  how 
it  may  have  been  made ;  he  can  also  depose  bishops,  and 
set  others  in  their  place,  and  even,  in  cases  of  great 
emergency,  suppress  bishoprics,  and  change  their  ecde- 
siastical  limits  according  to  his  judgment  of  the  exist- 
ing requirements  of  the  Church ;  he  is  also  to  judge  of 
the  doctrines  taught  in  particular  books  or  by  particular 
individuals,  and  to  pronounce  infallibly  as  to  their  con- 
formity with  the  Catholic  faith,  or  the  contrary.  In 
addition  to  these  powers,  it  is  still  further  claimed  for 
him  by  the  Ultramontanes,  as  we  have  seen  above  and 
in  the  article  Ixfalubiutt,  that  he  is  endowed  by 
God  with  infallibility ;  so  that  what  he  tays  ex  catke^ 
dnjf  i  e.  officially  and  as  pope,  is  of  divine  authority, 
and  cannot  be  questioned  or  denied ;  and  that  also,  aa 
the  vicar  of  Christ,  he  has  a  supreme  authority  over  all 
dvil  nders  and  civil  Jurisdiction,  the  allegiance  of  all 
the  faithful  to  him  being  superior  to  that  which  is  due 
to  their  respective  governments.    See  Pribiacy. 

The  principal  scriptural  authority  for  the  papacy  re- 
lied upon  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  Matt.  x>n, 
18, 19.  Without  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  mean- 
ing of  this  famous  passage,  we  may  here  quote  from  Ab- 
bott's Commentary  on  the  New  Testament  a  statement 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  interpretation,  and  the  grounds 
on  which  that  view  is  rejected  by  all  Protestants : 

"  The  ordinary  Roman  Catholic  view  of  this  pastage  Is 
that  Christ  declared  his  purpose  to  found  a  great  ecclesi- 
astical organization :  that  tols  organisation  was  to  be 
built  upon  Peter  and  his  successors  as  Its  tme  Ibopda- 
tlon ;  that  they  were  to  represent  to  all  time  the  anthor^ 
Ity  of  God  npou  the  earth,  beine  clothed,  by  virtue  of  their 
offlre,  with  a  continnous  inspiration,  and  anthorlsed  by 
the  word,  and  fitted  by  the  Indwelling  Spirit  of  Qod,  to 
fmide,  direct,  illumine,  and  commana  the  disciples  of 
Christ,  with  tbo  same  force  and  effect  as  Christ  nimseir 
(see  Phillips,  Kirehenrecht,  1. 146).  See  art.  Pxtxb.  This 
view  Is  untenable  for  the  followinff  reasons:  1.  Christ 
does  not,  as  we  have  seen,  refer  to  a  definite  ecdesiastical 
Organization  by  the  word  ehttreh^  and  would  not  be  sp 
understood  by  ols  disciples.  2.  Peter  was  not  by  nature 
rock-like :  he  wss,  on  the  oontraty,  characteristically  im«> 
pulaive  and  unstable.  There  most  be,  therefore,  some 
other  significance  in  the  words  *Thon  art  a  mck*  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  Interpretation  loses.  8.  Neither  he 
nor  the  other  disciples  understood  that  Christ  invested 
him  with  any  such  authority  and  )K>sltlon.  He  did  not 
occupy  any  such  place  in  the  Church  while  he  lived.  In 
the  first  council  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv,  7-11)  he  was  sim- 
ply an  adviser,  the  office  of  chief  or  president  being  ap- 
parently held  by  James ;  Paul  withstood  Peter  to  his  face, 
as  no  disdple  ever  withstood  Christ,  or  would  have  with- 
stood his  ackuowledged  representative  (Gal.  11,11-14); 
and  throQshont  the  N.  T.  the  apostles  are  all  treated  as 
co-equals  (matt  xvill,  1 ;  xlx,  S8 :  xzIU,  8 ;  John  xv,  1-6 ; 
Rev.  zzi,  14).  4.  There  is  neither  here  nor  anywhere  else 
in  the  N.  T.  any  hint  of  a  successor  to  Peter,  or  of  any  au- 
thority in  htm  to  appoint  a  sncceraor,  or  of  any  such  au- 
thority vested  in  any  of  the  apostles,  or  exercised,  or  as- 
sumed to  be  exercised,  by  any  of  them.  &  The  N.  T. 
throughout,  and  the  O.  T.  in  all  Ita  prophecies,  recognises 
Christ  as  the  chief  corner-stone,  the  fbuudatlon  on  which 
the  kingdom  of  God  can  alone  be  bnilL  8.  Mark  and  Lnke 
omit  from  their  account  this  utterance  of  Christ;  if  It 
really  designated  Peter  as  the  fonudatlon  of  the  visible 
Church,  and  was  thus  essential  and  not  Incidental  to  the 
right  nnderstandiofT  of  the  whole  Inddent,  It  would  not 
be  omitted  firom  their  accounts.**   See  Rook. 

Few  Christian  governments  have  ever  been  willing 
to  recognise  to  their  full  extent  the  rights  daitned  by 
and  for  the  Roman  popes.  The  plaoet  (q.  v.)  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Middle  Ages  by  most  of  the  states,  and 
without  it  no  papal  bull  could  be  promulgated ;  and  the 
popes  found  it  necessary  to  consent  to  the  conclusion 
of  special  concordats  (q.  v.)  or  conventions,  which,  in 
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the  way  of  oompion>JBe,  regnktod  the  papal  righta 
which  a  state  government  bonnd  itself  to  recognise. 

Many  popes  in  the  Biiddle  Ages  also  daimed  the 
power  of  deposing  kings,  of  absolving  the  subjects  of 
excommunicated  princes  from  their  oath  of  ailegiance, 
and,  in  general,  an  unlimited  power  over  temporal  as 
well  as  spiritual  aibirs.  That  a  number  of  popes  as- 
sumed this  right  is  a  fact  admitted  on  all  sides;  but  it 
is  quite  common  among  Boman  Catholics  to  deny  that 
this  is  a  right  inherent  in  the  papal  dignity,  and  also 
that  it  was  ever  cUimed  by  the  popes  as  a  right  be- 
longing to  them  in  virtue  of  their  office.  A  few  sam- 
ples of  pontifical  arrogance  may  suffice  for  iliostration 
here: 

Pope  Pascbal  n,  Id  1099,  deprived  Henry  IV,  and  excited 
eoemies  to  persecute  him ;  telliug  them  that  they  could 
not  **  offer  a  more  acceptable  sacnflce  to  God  than  by  im- 
pagnins  him  who  endeavored  to  take  the  kingdom  from 
Ood*s  Chorch.*'  Pom  Gregory  VII  says:  ''For  the  dig- 
nity and  defence  of  God's  holy  Church,  in  the  name  of  Al- 
mighty God,  the  Father,  Son.  and  Holy  Ghost.  I  depose 
from  imperial  and  royal  administration  klna  Henry,  son 
of  Henry  sometime  emperor,  who  too  boldly  aud  rashly 
hath  laid  hands  on  thy  Church ;  and  I  absolve  all  Chris- 
tian subjects  to  the  empire  from  that  oath  whereby  they 
were  wont  to  plight  their  fiiith  unto  true  klnss ;  for  it  is 
right  that  be  snonld  be  deprived  of  dignity  who  doth  en- 
deavor to  diminish  the  m^esty  of  the  Church,  Go  to, 
therefore,  most  holy  princes  of  the  apostles,  and  what  I 
■aid,  by  interposfug  your  authority,  confirm :  that  all  men 
may  now  at  length  understand,  if  ye  can  bind  and  loose 
In  heaven,  that  ye  also  can  upon  earth  take  away  nod  give 
empires,  kingdoms,  and  whatsoever  mortals  can  have ;  fur 
if  ye  can  Judge  things  belongfoe  unto  God,  what  is  to  be 
deemed  concerning  these  Inferior  and  proAme  things  f 
And  if  it  is  your  part  to  Judge  angels,  who  govern  proud 
princes,  what  becometh  it  you  to  do  towards  their  ser- 
vants f  Let  kings  now,  and  all  secular  princes,  learn  by 
this  man*s  example  what  ye  can  do  in  heaven,  and  in  what 
eateem  ye  are  with  God :  and  let  them  henceforth  fear  to 
slight  commands  of  holy  Church,  but  put  forth  suddenly 
his  Judgment,  that  all  men  may  understand  that  not  cas- 
ually, but  by  your  means,  this  son  of  inlqalty  doth  fall 
from  hla  kingdom.**  Pope  Boniface  VUI,  In  1S94^  has  a 
decree  extant  In  the  canon  law  running  ihus :  "  We  de- 
clare, say,  define,  pronounce  it  to  be  of^necessity  to  sal- 
vation for  evenr  human  creature  to  be  subject  to  the  Ho- 
man  pontiff.  One  sword  must  be  under  another,  and  the 
temporal  authority  must  be  subject  to  the  spiritual  power, 
whence,  if  the  earthly  power  doth  fo  astray,  it  mn»t  be 
judged  by  the  spiritual  power."  Before  him,  pope  Inno- 
cent III  affirmed  **the  pontifical  authority  so  much  to 
exceed  the  royal  power,  as  the  sun  doth  the  moon ;"  and 
applies  to  the  former  the  words  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah— 
iJtec,  emutitui  U  »uper  genUt  et  rtgna — "See,  I  have  set 
thee  over  the  nations  and  over  the  kingdoms,  to  root  out 
and  to  pull  down,  and  to  destroy  and  to  throw  down,**  etc. 
Of  this  power  that  pope  made  experiment  by  deposln^r 
the  emperor  Otho  Iv,  ^*whom,'*  says  Nauclems,  *'as  re- 
bellions to  the  apostolical  se^  he  first  did  strike  with  an 
anathema :  then  him  persevertiie  In  his  obstinacy,  did,  in 
a  council  of  jirelates  held  at  I&me,  pronounce  deposed 
from  empire.^  This  monstrous  authority  was  avowed  by 
that  great  council  under  this  pope  which,  according  to  the 
Council  of  Trent,  did  represent  or  constitute  the  Churdi, 
when  it  was  ordained  that  if  a  "  temporal  lord,  being  re- 
quired and  admonished  by  the  Church,  should  neglect  to 
purge  his  territory  from  heretical  filth,  he  should,  by  the 
metropolitan  and  the  other  comprovincial  bishops,  be 
noosed  In  the  band  of  excommunication :  and  that  If  be 
should  slight  to  make  satisfaction  within  a  year,  It  should 
be  signified  to  the  pope,  that  he  might  from  that  time  de- 
nounce the  subjects  absolved  frcmi  their  fealty  to  him,  and 
expose  the  territory  to  be  seised  on  by  Catholics,'*  etc. 
Pope  Plus  V,  In  1570,  begins  his  bull  against  oneen  Elis- 
abeth In  these  words :  "  He  that  relgneth  on  high,  to  whom 
Is  given  all  power  In  heaven  and  in  earth,  hath  committed 
the  one  holy  catholic  and  apostolic  Church,  out  of  which 
there  Is  no  salvation,  to  one  alone  on  earth,  namely,  to 
Peter,  prince  of  the  apostles,  and  to  the  Roman  pontift 
successor  of  Peter,  to  be  governed  with  a  plenitnde  or 
power.  This  one  he  hath  constituted  prince  over  all  na- 
tions and  all  kingdoms,  that  be  miirht  pluck  up,  destroy, 
dissipate,  ruinate,  plant,  and  build.**  And  In  the  same 
bnll  he  declsres  that  "he  thereby  deprives  the  queen  of 
her  pretended  right  to  the  kingdom,  and  of  all  dominion, 
dignity,  and  privilege  whatsoever :  and  absolves  all  the 
nobles,  subjects,  and  people  of  the  kingdom,  snd  whoever 
else  have  sworn  to  her,  from  their  onth,  and  all  duty  what- 
soever, in  regard  of  dominion,  fidelity,  and  obealence.** 
The  bull  of  pope  Slxtus  V,  In  IMS,  against  Henry,  king  of 
Navarre,  and  the  prince  of  Condtf,  begins  thus:  ** The  au- 
thority given  to  St.  Peter  and  his  successors,  by  the  Im- 
mense power  of  the  Eternal  King,  excels  all  the  powers 
of  earthly  kings  and  princes.    It  passes  uncontrollable 


sentence  npon  them  all ;  and  If  it  find  any  of  them  resist- 
ing God's  ordinance,  it  takes  more  severe  vengeance  of 
them,  casting  them  down  from  their  thrones,  though  never 
so  puissant,  and  tumbling  them  down  to  the  lowest  paru 
of  the  earth,  as  the  ministers  of  aspiring  Lucifer.'*  He 
then  proceeds  to  thunder  against  them,  *'We  deprive 
them  and  their  posterity  forever  of  their  dominions  and 
kingdoms:**  and  accordingly  he  deprives  those  princes 
of  tnelr  kingdoms  and  dominions,  absolves  their  suh- 
Jects  from  their  oatha  of  alle^ance,  and  forbids  them  to 
pay  any  ol>edience  to  them.    **  By  the  authority  of  these 

? resents,  we  do  absolve  aud  set  free  all  persons,  as  well 
ointly  as  severally,  from  any  such  oath,  aud  from  all  duty 
whatsoever  in  regard  of  dominion,  fealty,  and  obedience : 
and  do  charge  and  forbid  all  and  every  of  them  that  they 
do  not  dare  to  obey  them,  or  any  of  their  admonitions, 
laws,  and  commands." 

For  A  full  review  of  this  question,  see  Gallicasi 
Chubch;  Imvkstitubb;  Temporal  Powkb. 

III.  Tkt  KUctUm  of  the  Pope^-ln  the  2d  and  8d  cen- 
turies the  bishops  of  Rome  were,  like  all  the  biahops  of 
the  ancient  Church,  elected  by  the  dergy  and  the  peo- 
ple. When  Chriatianity  was  declared  to  be  the  religion 
of  the  state,  the  emperors  claimed  a  share  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  pope.  The  clergy  of  Rome  greatly  disliked 
the  interference  of  the  emperors  in  the  election  of  their 
bishops,  and.  after  the  destruction  of  the  Western  Roman 
empire  in  499,  a  Roman  synod  under  bishop  Sym- 
machus  vindicated  to  the  Roman  clergy  the  exclusive 
right  of  electing  the  bishop.  Three  years  later,  602,  the 
Roman  synod  declared  a  decree  issued  by  Odoacer,  who 
as  successor  of  the  Roman  emperor  demanded  that  no 
bishop  of  Rome  should  be  elected  "  sine  nostra  oonsulta- 
tione,**  to  be  an  unwarranted  encroachment  upon  the 
rights  of  the  Church.  That  Odoacer  paid  no  attention 
to  these  resolutions  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  614  he 
had  a  share  in  the  election  of  Felix  III.  The  Gothic 
kings  Theodoric  and  his  snccesaors,  as  well  as  Justinian 
I  and  the  Byzantine  emperors,  likewise  disregarded  the 
occasional  protests  of  the  Roman  bishops.  They  are 
known  to  have  appointed  or  confirmed  several  popes — 
as  Yigillus,  Pelagius  I,  and  Pelagius  II.  The  so-called 
Liber  diurnua,  a  collection  of  formulae  of  the  Roman 
Curia,  which  relatea  to  the  time  from  the  6th  to  the 
8th  century,  and  received  ita  present  shape  in  the  8th 
century,  expressly  mentions  that  the  Roman  bishops 
elected  by  the  clergy  and  the  people  were  confirmed  by 
the  Greek  emperor,  or  his  representative,  the  exarch  of 
Ravenna.  The  weak  rule  of  the  last  liongobardian 
kings,  and  the  impotence  of  the  emperors  in  Constanti- 
nople, greatly  favored  the  endeavors  of  the  popes  to  ex- 
clude altogether  the  influence  of  princes  from  the  papal 
elections.  During  the  reign  of  Pepin  the  Short  and 
Charlemagne  the  elections  were  entirely  free,  and  the 
report  that  a  Roman  sVnod  under  Adrian  I  conferred 
upon  Charlemagne  the  right  of  confirming  the  clectetl 
pope  is  a  forgery.  The  popes  of  this  time  only  notified 
Pepin  and  Charles  of  the  result  of  the  elections.  The 
baneful  influence  which  was  soon  after  obtained  bv  the 
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Roman  nobility  upon  the  elections  of  the  popes  in- 
duced again  an  interference  of  the  imperial  power,  and 
in  824  Lothaire,  the  son  of  Louis  le  D^bonnaire,  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  Eugenius  II,  according  to  which 
the  consecration  of  a  newly  elected  pope  was  not  to  take 
place  without  the  concurrence  of  an  imperial  delegate. 
This  agreement  remained  in  force  throughout  the  fol- 
lowing century.  In  the  10th  century  Otho  the  Great 
rescued  the  Church  from  the  most  disgraceful  condition 
in  which  it  had  yet  found  itself,  and  rid  it  of  some 
of  the  most  wicked  popes  which  have  ever  disgraced 
the  see  of  Rome.  It  was  quite  common  in  the  Chureh 
then  to  look  npon  the  emperor  as  the  chief  pillar  of  re- 
form, and  it  is  thereforo  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a 
greater  influence  was  accorded  to  him  than  had  been 
possessed  by  any  of  his  predecessors.  When  he  entere<l 
the  city  of  Rome,  the  people^  according  to  Luitprand, 
had  to  take  an  oath  **  numquam  se  papam  electuros  aut 
ordinaturos  prater  consensum  atque  electtonem  doroini 
imperatbris  Ottonis  Cesaris  Augusti  filiique  reg^s  Otto- 
nis."    After  the  Sjmod  of  Sutri  had,  in  1046,  deposed 
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all  the  three  popes,  the  Roman  people  confeired  upon 
Henry  III,  for  himself  and  his  sacceseora,  the  right 
'*  in  electione  semper  ordinandi  pontificis  principatum." 
Henry  availed  himself  of  this  in  the  appointment  of  the 
German  popes  Clement  II,  Leo  IX,  and  Victor  II,  for 
which  he  consulted  only  his  German  advisers,  as  if  it 
had  been  an  affair  of  the  German  empire.  After  the 
death  of  Henry  III,  the  influence  of  Uildebrand  npon 
the  popes  of  that  time  soon  brought  on  the  beginning 
of  a  new  fera  in  the  history  of  the  papacy.  One  of  the 
events  which  mark  the  beginning  of  this  newsrais  the 
radical  change  which  was  made  in  the  papal  elections 
by  the  famous  decree  of  Nicholas  II  and  the  Lateran 
Synod  in  1059.  The  essential  points  of  the  decree  are 
the  transfer  of  the  papal  election  to  the  cardinal-bish- 
ops, the  total  abolition  of  the  former  concurrence  of  the 
Roman  people  and  nobility,  and  virtual  abolition  of  the 
former  imperial  right;  for  the  words  *' salvo  debito 
honore  et  reverentia'*  do  not  appear  to  imply  more  than 
the  right  of  the  emperor  to  demand  a  notification  of  the 
result  of  the  election.  The  emperors  were  to  possess 
the  insigniflcant  rights  which  were  left*to  them  only  as 
a  personal  privilege,  for  the  conferring  of  which  every 
new  emperor  had  to  make  an  application.  The  decree 
of  Nicholas  I  was  further  developed  and  defined  by  that 
of  Alexander  III  and  the  Lateran  Synod  of  1179,  which 
made  the  validity  of  the  papal  election  contingent  upon 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  cardinals.  The  defeat  of  the 
emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  in  his  stmggle  with  the 
papacy  put  an  end  forever  to  even  the  ncnninal  rights 
of  the  emperors  in  regard  to  the  papal  elections.  The 
first  provisions  concerning  the  conclave  were  made  by 
Gregory  X  and  the  Council  of  Lyons  in  1274.  The 
town  for  holding  the  conclave  (q.  v.)  was  not  to  be  ex- 
clusively Rome,  but  the  city  in  which  the  pope  died ; 
and  in  case  this  city  was  under  an  interdict,  the  next 
adjacent  city.  The  place  for  the  oondave  was  the  epis- 
copal palace.  The  provisions  of  the  decree  of  Gregory 
X  were  somewhat,  though  not  essentiallv,  modificid  by 
Clement  V  (1305-1814)  and  Qement  Vt  (1342.1356). 
The  councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basle  elected  new 
popes,  without  binding  themselves  to  the  papal  provi- 
sions concerning  the  conclaves;  but  in  this  as  in  many 
other  respects  their  proceedings  were  of  an  exceptional 
character,  and  were  without  abiding  consequences  in 
the  law  of  the  Church.  In  1621  Gregory'  XV  issued 
the  constitution  jEtemi  PatrisJilifUf  which  contained 
all  the  principal  provisions  in  regard  to  the  oondave 
that  are  now  in  use.  In  a  few  points  only  it  was  sup- 
plemented by  bulls  of  Urban  VIII  (1625)  and  Clement 
XII  (1732). 

The  present  mode  of  electing  a  pope  hilB  been  fully 
described  in  the  article  Conclave.  The  right  of  vot- 
ing is  limited  to  the  cardinals  who  have  been  ordained 
deacons.  The  lack  of  this  ordination  may,  however,  be 
supplied  by  a  special  privilege  of  the  pope.  The  car- 
dinals do  not  lose  their  right  of  voting  even  by  excom- 
munication, but  they  can  cast  their  votes  only  if  they 
are  personally  present  in  the  oondave.  Those  who  live 
outside  of  the  city  of  Rome  are  not  specially  invited. 
Since  Boniface  IX  (1839)  all  the  popes  have  been  taken 
from  the  College  of  Cardinals,  but  in  a  legal  point  of  view 
the  eligibility  of  the  pope  is  not  conditioned  by  his  be- 
ing a  cardinal.  The  decree  of  Nicholas  II  abolished  a 
former  provision  by  a  Roman  s3mod  which  demanded 
it^  and  since  then  a  number  of  popes  have  been  dected 
who  were  not  cardinals.  Urban  III,  elected  in  1 185,  was 
only  archbishop  of  Milan ;  Urban  IV  (1261)  was  patri- 
arch of  Jerusalem ;  Clement  V  (1805),  archbishop  of 
Bordeaux ;  Urban  VI,  with  whose  election  in  1878  the 
papal  schism  b^an,  was  archbishop  of  BarL  Celestinc 
V  (1294)  was  an  eremite,  who  after  a  long  conclave  was 
agreed  upon  by  two  contending  parties  as  a  mere  figure- 
head, and  Uri»n  V  (1860)  was  abbot  of  St.  Victor  in 
Marseilles.  No  pope  is  allowed  to  appoint  his  oMm  suc- 
cessor, and  the  election  by  a  condave  is  an  indispensable 
condition.    In  troahlesome  times  tome  popes,  as  Pius 


VI  (died  1799)  and  Piua  VU  (died  1828),  provided  that 
at  the  dection  of  their  successors  some  of  the  regula- 
tions for  the  holding  of  the  condave  might  be  dispensed 
with.  Pius  IX  is  reported  to  have  made  similar  ar- 
rangements for  the  election  of  his  successor.  The  em- 
peror of  Anstria,  as  the  successor  of  the  Roman  emperor, 
and  the  governments  of  France  and  Spain,  have  exer- 
cised, and  the  governments  of  Naples  and  Portugal 
have  claimed,  the  right  of  excluding  some  particular 
cardinal,  as  pet-iona  minus  ^aia,  from  the  papal  throne. 
The  right  is  exerdsed  before  an  dection  through  a 
member  of  the  College  of  Cardinals,  who  is  commissioned 
for  that  purpose  by  the  government^  and  it  is  limited 
to  one  veto  at  each  conclave.  It  is  generally  believed 
at  the  time  of  this  writing  (1877)  that,  on  the  death  of 
pope  Pius  IX,  the  empire  of  Germany  will  daim  this 
right,  in  order  to  prevent  the  election  of  the  candidate 
of  the  Jesuits.  Long  usage  causes  the  sdection  of  the 
candidate  from  the  Italian  cardinals.  Several  popes,  like 
Celestine  V,  have  resigned  the  office ;  quite  a  number,  in 
the  course  of  the  Middle  Ages,  have  been  deposed  by  the 
emperors;  and  in  the  15th  century  the  councils  of  Pisa, 
Constance,  and  Basle  daimed  and  exercised  the  right 
of  deposing  the  pope.  The  principle,  first  enounced  by 
the  Pseudo-lddorian  Decretals,  and  ever  since  main- 
tained by  the  advocates  of  the  extreme  papal  system, 
that  the  apostolical  see  is  not  judged  by  any  one 
(**  apostolica  sedes  a  nemine  judicatur*^,  has  more  and 
more  been  accepted  by  the  Church ;  and  after  the  Vati- 
can Council  it  would  appear  to  be  impossible  that  the 
Catholic  world  would  ever  recognise  any  vacancy  of 
the  papal  see  except  those  caused  by  the  voluntary 
resignation  or  the  death  of  the  incumbent. 

The  coronation  and  consecration  ceremonies  attend- 
ing the  inauguration  of  the  pope  are  of  a  very  solemn 
and  impressive  character.  We  give  a  description  in 
the  words  of  an  eye-witness : 

"  About  eleven  o'clock  the  procession  began  to  arrive 
from  the  Qnlrinal  Palace.  It  was  immensenr  long.  The 
cardinals  were  in  their  state  carrf aces,  and  each  was  ac- 
companied by  several  carriages  fan  of  attendants.  The 
senator  and  governor  of  Rome  formed  part  of  the  train. 
The  pope  was  In  a  state  coach  drawn  by  six  black  horses, 
and  preceded  by  a  priest  riding  on  a  white  mule,  and  bear- 
ing a  1ars:e  crnclfix.  The  procession  went  round  by  the 
back  of  St.  Peter's,  and  the  pope  went  up  to  the  Sfstlne 
Chanel,  where  various  ceremonies  were  performed  which 
I  dia  not  see.  In  abont  half  nn  hour  the  procession  en- 
tered the  centre  door  of  St.  Peter's.  In  all  these  proces- 
sions the  lowest  orders  of  the  clergy  came  first,  then  bish- 
ops, archbishops  cardinals,  and,  lastly,  the  pone.  He  M'as 
borne  aloft  on  his  throne,  carried  by  twelve  oearers,  the 
choir  singing,  Beoe  naeerdM  magnuti — 'Behold  the  great 
priest  V  At  the  cha|)e1  of  the  Santlssimo  he  stopped  and 
adored  the  host.  He  was  then  borne  forward  to  the  hlgb- 
altar,  and.  passing  by  the  north  side  of  It,  alighted  In  a 
space  endosed  for  the  use  of  the  pope  and  the  cardinals 
on  the  east  side.  He  walked  np  to  the  altar,  prayed  at 
the  foot  of  It.  ascended  the  steps,  and  seated  himself  on 
the  middle  oi  the  altar,  on  the  very  spot  where  the  dbo- 
rinm  or  pyz,  containing  the  host,  nsnaliy  stands.  The  car- 
dinals in  snccesslon  went  tbrongh  the  ceremony  of  ado- 
ration. This  ceremony  Is  performed  three  times:  finst^ 
before  quitting  the  conclave ;  meandly^  In  the  Sistlne  Chap- 
el before  the  procession  came  Into  St.  Peter's ;  and  now, 
for  the  third  time,  each  cardinal  prostrated  himself  before 
the  pope,  then  kissed  his  toe,  or  rather  his  slipper,  next 
kissed  his  hand,  which  was  not  bare,  but  covered  by  the 
cape  of  his  robes :  and,  losffy,  the  nope  embraced  each 
twice,  and  when  alt  had  gone  throngn  this  ceremony,  the 
pope  rose  and  bestowed  his  blessing  on  the  people  pres- 
ent, and  retired  In  a  sedan  chair,  on  the  back  of  which 
there  Is  embroidered  In  cold  a  dove,  to  represent  the  Holy 
Spirit"  On  the  Sabbath  after  his  solemn  Installation  his 
holiness  performs  mass  at  an  alrar  of  the  richest  decora- 
tion, the  pontifical  mantle  being  placed  on  hlro  by  the  old- 
est cardinal-deacon,  who  addresses  him  thus:  ** Receive 
the  holy  mantle,  the  plenltnde  of  the  pontifical  ofilces,  to 
the  honor  of  Atinljrhty  God,  and  of  the  most  glorious  Vir- 
gin Marv,  his  mother,  and  of  the  blessed  apostles  Peter 
and  Pant,  and  of  the  holy  Roman  Church.*'  After  this 
comes  the  pnbllc  coronation  on  the  balcony  above  the 
great  door  of  St.  Peter's.  His  mantle  as  a  priest  Is  taken 
off,  and  his  triple  crown  as  a  klne  Is  put  on,  with  these 
words :  **  Receive  the  tiara  adomedwlth  three  crowns,  and 
know  that  thon  art  the  father  of  princes  and  kings,  the 
governor  of  the  world,  on  earth  vicar  of  onr  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  to  whom  Is  honor  and  glory  for  ever  and  ever. 
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Amen.**  HIb  hoUnets  then  prononnces  this  prayer : "  May 
the  holy  apoeUee  Peter  ana  Panl,  in  whoM  power  and  au- 
thority we  confide,  Intercede  for  aa  with  the  Lord.  By 
the  prayera  and  merits  of  the  blesaed  Mary,  always  a  vir- 

JIu,  of  the  blessed  Michael,  the  archangel,  of  the  blessed 
ohn  the  Baptist,  and  the  noly  apostles  Peter  and  PanI, 
and  all  the  saints;  may  Almighty  Ood  have  mercy  npon 

Jroo.  and  mar  Jesns  Christ,  having  remitted  all  yoar  sius, 
ead  yon  to  life  everlasting.  Ameu.**  "  May  the  Almighty 
and  merclfal  Lord  grant  yon  indnlgenoe,  absolution,  and 
remission  of  all  your  sins,  space  for  true  and  frnitfhl  re- 
pentance, a  heart  always  penitent,  and  amendment  of  life, 
the  grace  and  consolation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  final  per- 
severance in  good  works.**  Two  keys  are  also  given  nlm 
in  the  church  of  St  John  Laterau. 

(See  also  WtMUyan  Mag.  1851.) 

lY.  Lia  of  the  Roman  B^pet^— In  the  article  Pafact 
we  have  referred  to  the  uncertainty  prevailing  in  regard 
to  the  first  bishops  of  Rome.  Roman  Catholic  writers 
themselves  quite  generally  admit  that  the  statements 
of  ancient  Church-writers  on  the  subject  are  entirely 
irreooncilable»  and  that  it  ia  impossible  to  establish  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  the  order  in  which  they  fol- 
lowed each  other,  the  years  of  their  accession  to  the  see 
of  Rome,  and  the  year  of  their  death.  The  following 
table  is  given  from  the  Roman  almanac  entitled  Gt- 
rarckia  CatioUca  (with  the  original  names  of  the  popes, 
and  notices  of  antipopes,  from  other  sources),  and  al- 
though it  is  80  uncritical  in  its  first  part  that  even  the 
Roman  historians  do  not  adopt  it,  it  is  of  some  value, 
aa  presenting  the  claims  of  the  Church  of  Rome : 

[A.  •taadi  for  Smnt^  B.  for  Bimttd^  M.  for  ifcrtfr.] 
Ifo.  Num.  PUm  of  Birth.  Tarm. 

1.  SL  Peter,  M Bethsaida  in  Qalilee      42-47 

5.  S&Llnns,jr Volterra 87-78 

8.  St.  Cletns,  Jf Rome 78-80 

4.  fix.  Clement  I,  Jf. Rome 90-100 

6.  £V.  Anacletnp,  M. Athens 100-112 

&  ST.  Bvaristos,  ^ Syria 118->m 

7.  Se.  Alexander  I,  If. Rome 181-18S 

a  fit  Sixtns  I,  if. Rome 182-149 

9.  St. Teleaphoms,  if.. ...Greece 14»-104 

10.  SL  Hyginns,  jr. Greece. 164-188 

11.  fiX.niisI,Jf. Aqnileia 166-167 

19.  St.  Anicetns,  Jf. Syria 187-176 

13.  SL  Sotems,  M Campania 176-189 

14.  St.  Blentherins,  M, Epirus 181.198 

16.  SC  Victor  I,  Jf Africa 19ft-908 

16u  St.  Zephyrinns,  If Rome 908-990 

17.  SX.  Callxtos  I,  If. Rome 991-997 

15.  Se.  Urban  I,  if. Rome 297-988 

19.  StL  Poutianns,  if Rome 933-988 

90.  S<.  Antems,  if. Greece. 98&-939 

9L  S«.  Fabian,  Jf. Rome 940-968 

91  SC  Cornelius,  if Rome 964-966 

[Nvvktlaa,  flrtt  aatlpopc.] 

98.  St  Lucius  I,  jr. Rome 266-967 

94.  St  Stephen  I,  Jf Rome 987-960 

96.  StS{ztnsn,i/. Athens 960-9C1 

96.  fiUL  Dionysius. Italy 961-279 

97.  se.Feliz  I,  JC Rome 279-976 

98.  St  Sntychianns Tosciiny 976-9S8 

99.  StCains,  Jr DalmaUa 988-296 

80.  St  Marcellinns,  if. Rome 996-804 

SLStMarcellusI,  if. Rome 804-809 

89.  StSuseblus Calabria 809-811 

83.  Se.Melchiade8 Africa 811-514 

84.  St  Sylvester Rome 814-887 

86.  St  Marcus Rome 387-840 

86.  St  Julius  I Rome. 841-869 

87.  StLIberius Rome 862-868 

88.  St  Felix  IL Rome 868-866 

89.  fift  Damasns Spain 866-884 

[Cmdau,  BDllpopt.] 

40.StSlriclns Rome. 884-896 

41.  St  Anastaslus Rome 899-409 

42.  St  Innocent  I Albano 409-417 

48.  StZosimus Greece. 417-418 

44w  St.  BoniCMe  I Rome 418-428 

48w  St  Celestine  I Campania 428-489 

46.StSixtnsnL Rome 482-440 

47.StLeo  htheOretU Tuscany. 440-461 

48.  S«.  Hilary Csgliari 401-468 

49.  St  Simpliclns Tivoli 468-483 

60l  St  Felix  III Rome 488-499 

61.StOelasiusI Africa 499-496 

69.  SX.  Anastaslus  II Rome 490-488 

88.  St  Symmachns. Rome 49S-614 

64.  St  Hormisdaa. Froslnone 614-693 

66.  St  John  I,  Jf Tuscany 028-696 

66.StFelixIV Benevent 096-680 

67.  Bonifiice  II Rome 630-532 

68.  John  II Rome 632-636 

OSiStAgapetnsI Rome 636-686 


Nou 
60. 
61. 
69. 
68. 
64. 
66. 
M. 
«7. 
68l 
09. 
70. 
71. 
79. 
78. 
74. 
76. 
76. 
77. 
73. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
89. 
83. 
84. 
86. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
91. 
99. 
98. 
94. 
96. 
96. 
97. 
96. 
99. 

loa 

101. 
109. 
108. 
104. 
106. 
106. 

107. 
106. 
109. 
110. 
111. 
119. 
118. 
114. 

116. 
116. 
117. 
118. 
119. 
120. 
191. 
199. 
193. 
194. 
196. 
126. 
197. 
198. 
199. 
130. 
181. 
182. 
188. 
134. 


186. 
186. 

137. 
138. 
189. 

140. 

141. 

149. 

143. 
144. 

146. 
146b 


If  MM. 

St8yWerins,Jf. 

VigUins 

PeTaginsI 

John  III 

BenedictI 

PelaginsIL 

St  Gregory  I,  the  Great. 

Sablnianns 

Boniface  III 

St  Boniface  IV. 

St.  Adeodatus  I 

Boniface  V. 

Honorins  L 

Severinns 

John  IV 

Theodoms  I 

ST.  Martin  I,  Jf 

St  Eugenius  L 

StVltalianus 

Adeodatus  II 

Donns  I 

St,  Agsthon 

S«.Leon 

SX.  Benedict  n 

JohnV. 

ConoD  

StSerglnsI 

John  VI 

John  VII 

Sisinnins 

Constantine. 

St  Gregory  II 

St  Gregory  III 

St  Zacbary 

St  Stephen  II 

Stephen  III 

StPanll 

Stephen  IV 

Adrian  I 

SK.Leom 

StephenV 

StPaschall 

Eugenius  II 

Vaientinns 

Gregory  IV 

SerglnsII 

fit  Leo  IV. 

[FabaloaB  utlpop*  Joan.] 

Benedict  III 

St  Nicholas  I,  the  Great. 

Adrian  II 

JohnVm 

MarinusI 

Adrian  III 

Stephen  VI 

Formoens 


Flaea  of  Bfarth.  T«nn. 

Frosinone 686-68S 

Rome 688-666 

Rome 666-660 

Rome 660-678 

Rome 674-678 

Rome 678-690 

Rome 690-004 

Volterra 604-606 

Rome 607-007 

The  Marches 606-016 

Rome 616-619 

Naples 619-025 

Campania 696-4138 

Rome 640-640 

DalmaUa 610-649 

Greece. 642-649 

Todl 649-666 

Rome 066-660 

Segul 657-«79 

Rome 679-676 

Rome 676-678 

Greece. 678-689 

Sicily 682-683 

Rome 684-686 

Antiochla 685-486 

Thrace 686-687 

t 687-701 

Greece 701-706 

Greece 706-707 

Syria 70S-70S 

Syria 708-716 

Rome 716-731 

Syria 781-741 

Greece. 741-762 

Rome 769-769 

Rome 762-767 

Rome 767-767 

Syracuse. 768-771 

Rome 771-795 

Rome 796-816 

Rome 816-817 

Rome 817-894 

Rome 824-897 

Rome 827-827 

Rome 827-844 

Rome 844-847 

Rome 847-366 

Rome 666-868 

Rome 856-867 

Rome 867-872 

Rome 672-889 

Qallese 862-$94 

Rome 884-886 

Rome 885-691 

Ostia 691-896 


(9MKlas,ratlpoiM.] 

Boniface  VI Rome 896-696 

Stephen  VII Rome 697-886 

Romanus Gallese 898-696 

Theodoms  II Gallese 698-896 

John  IX Tivoli 696-900 

Benedict  IV Rome 900-908 

LeoV Ardea 908-008 

Christopher. Rome 908-904 

Sergins  in Rome 904-91 1 

Aniistasius  III Rome 911-013 

Lando \ Sabine 913-914 

John  X Ravenna 915-926 

Leo  VI Rome 998-999 

Stephen  VIII Rome 929-931 

John  XI Rome 931-936 

LeoVU Rome 936-989 

Stephen  IX Rome 989-949 

MarinusII Rome 943-940 

Jokn  XII* Rome 

{OeUvUw  CoBtl.) 
(L«o  VIII,  anUpnpo.] 

Benedict  V. Rome 

John  XIII Rome 

(Blihop  John  of  RavMins.) 

Benedict  VI Rome 

Donns  II Rome 

Benedict  VIL Rome 

(Contl,  bUhop  of  Satri.) 

John  XIV Pavia. 

(P«t«r,  biahop  of  PktIa.) 

BonlfkceVIL t 986-986 

(Cardlul  BoDifM*  Fnuteo.) 

John  XV Rome 985-996 

John  XVI t 996-996 

Gregory  V Germany 996-999 

(Brimo,  ooort  ehapUia  of  tbo  Mnporor.) 

John  XVII f 999-999 

Sylvester  II France 999-1003 

(Gorbori.) 


Asapetnn  II Rome 940-966 

966-964 


964-969 
966-979 

972-973 
978-975 
97^-984 

964-085 


*  TIm  flnt  pop*  who  duofad  hU  naiM  <m  MCffulIai;  tlM  pspAl  throoo. 
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14T.  John  XVIII Rome 100»-1006 

148.  John  XIX Rome 1008-1000 

149.  Serglat  IV Rome 1009L.1018 

100.  Benedict  VIII Rome 1012-10S4 

(CobU.) 

Ul.  John  XX Home 1084-1068 

(Cootl,  •  bretlMr  of  tli«  pncadlag.) 

168.  Benedict  IX. Rome 1088-1044 

(ThMpbylafCtf  ncplMw  of  tbo  two  pNoadiat*) 
[Sylroator,  aatiiiopo.] 

168.  Gregory  VI Rome 1044-1040 

(ArcbprlMt  John  GmtiaBas.) 

164.  Clement  n Germany 1046-104T 

(Bbbop  Boldfftr  of  Bamborf .) 

166.  Damasui  11 Gerihany 1043-1048 

(Kaliop  Pftppe  of  Brlxaii.) 

16e.S&LeoIX Germany 1048-.1066 

(Blihop  Bniao  of  TobI.) 

16T.  Victor  II Germany 1066-1067 

CBbhop  OobhMd  of  EfehitUt.) 

168.  Stephen  X Germany 1067-1068 

(Abbot  FrwUrtek  of  MontooMiitio.) 

160.  Benedict  X 7 1068-1060 

(John  MlndiM  CooU,  bbbop  of  VolUtri.) 

100.  Nicholas  II France 1000-lOCl 

(Bltbop  OoCBTd  of  FlONMO.) 

101.  Alexander  II Milan 1061-1078 

*  (Antolm  Badaflo,  bUbop  of  Loeca.; 

109.  St.  Gregory  VII Soana 107S-1086 

(Cardlud  HiUobnod.) 
[ClonMBt  III,  aaUpopc] 

108.  Victor  UI Benevent 1087-1087 

(DMidorlao,  d«ko  of  Capoa,  abbot  of  MoatoesMtDO.) 

164.  Urban  II France 1088-1009 

«  (Otto  da  Ligtn,cvdlu^-bUhop  of  Oitbu) 

106.  Paschal  II Bieda. 1099-ltl8 

(Cardlul  RalB«r.) 
[Albert  and  llModork,  aatlpepot.] 

166.  GelasiMlI Gaeta llia-1119 

(Cardinal  JobaniMs  G^laal.) 

167.  CaliztasII Frnnce 1119-1184 

(Qaido,  eoaat  of  Bargnadj,  archblihop  of  Vlonno.) 

168.  Honorinall Bologna 1184-1180 

(Lanibtrty  cardinal-bUbop  of  Oatla.) 

169.  Innocent  II Rome 1180^-1148 

(Cardinal  Gngory  Pi^y.) 
f  Anaelotat.  antlpopo.] 

]  70.  Celeetlne  II Citta  di  Castello. . .  .1148-1144 

171.  LnciusII .Bologna 1144-1146 

(Caeciaaemlcl.) 

178.  B,  Engenias  III Hontemagno 1146-1158 

(BMvardoa,  abbot  at  Romo.) 

17&  Anastaeins  IV. Home 1168-1164 

174.  Adrian  IV England 1164-1169 

176.  Alexander  III Siena 1169-1181 

(Roland  BandlnoUI.) 
prictor,  PaMbal,  and  Callixtiit,  antipopw.] 

176.  Lncinslll Laccn 1181-1186 

177.  Urban  III Milan 1166-1187 

(Bbbop  Hnmbort  of  Milan.) 

17a  Gregory  VIII Beneventum 1187-1187 

179.  Clement  III Rome 1187-1191 

180.  Celestine  III Rome 1101-119S 

ISl.  Innocent  III Anaj^ni 1198-1810 

(Cardinal  ConU.) 

182.  Honorius  ni Romo 1816-1887 

(Sarolll.) 

188.  Gregory  IX Anngnl 1887-1841 

(Coaci.) 

184.  Celestine  IV Milan..... 1841-1841 

(Castlgilono.) 

18&  Innocent  IV Genoa 1843-1864 

(FiMcbL) 

166.  Alexander  IV Anagni 1864-1861 

(Conti.) 

187.  Urban  IV France 1861-1864 

(Jacob  Pantaloan,  patriarch  of  Jomaalom.) 

188.  Clement  IV France 1866-1869 

(OnUo  Fnlcodl.) 

189.  £.  Gregory  X Piaccnza 1871-1876 

(Tboobald  Vbconti,  archdMooa  at  LUga.) 

190.  Innocent  V Savoy 1870-1876 

(Potor  do  TarantaiM.) 

191.  Adrian  v.... Genoa 187(^1876 

(FioKhl.) 

198.  John  XXI Portngal 1876-18n 

(Potar  Jnlian,  bbbop  of  Toienlam.) 

198.  Nicholas  in Rome ISH-ISSO 

(Cardinal  John  C^joUn  Orflnl.) 

194.  Martin  IV. France 1881-1886 

(Simon  de  Brio,) 

19&Honorin8lV Rome 1885-1887 

(SavolU.) 

196.  Nicholas  IV Ascoli 1888-1898 

(Cardinal  Jorono,  bUhop  of  Tnaenlnm.) 

197.  fit  Celestine  V ...Isernia 1894-1894 

(Paler,  an  oromlta.) 

198.  Bonifkce  Vni Anagni 1994-1808 

(Baaodkt  C^Jetaa.) 

199.  B.  Benedict  XI Trevisa 1808-1804 

(Boeeaalnl.) 


Totb. 
.1806-1814 

.1816-1884 


dkt  ZIII,  1SN-U16.    Tbo  Conncll  of  Pba.  1410,  dapoacd  both  rl- 
Tal  popes ;  bat  Benodtct  ZIII  renatnad  la  eebbm  ttll  hb  death  la 


Ko.  Nanow  PImo  of  Birth. 

900.  Clement  V France 

(Do  Gottt,arehbbhop  of  Bordaanz.) 

80t  John  XXII France 

(Cardinal  Jaeob  do  Eioa.) 
(Nbholaoy  antlpopa.1 

905.  Benedict  XIL France 1884-1849 

(Oafdlaal  Jaoob  Fottnlor.) 

908.  Clement  VI France 1848-1868 

(Cardinal  PeUr  Roger.) 

804.  Innocent  VI France 1868-1869 

(Cardinal  SUphan  Anbort.) 

806.  A  Urban  V France 1868-1370 

(Abbot  at  MarMlilea.) 

806L  Gregory  XI France 1370-1878 

(Cardinal  Polar  Roger.) 

807.  Urban  VI Naples 1878-1889 

(Prlgnano,  arehbbhop  of  Bari.) 

{Tnm  ISIS  to  1410  oeeaie  the  gnat  WeeUni  Schba,  daring  which, 
la  eoafllet  with  the  lino  of  popaa  inaortod  in  the  eatalognc,  b  ftmnd 
a  itral  line  naldlag  at  ATlgnon— Clement  VII,  1S1S-MM ;  ~ 
■ 1SI4-1416.    —    ^        ----.-. 

906.  Bonilkce  IX Naples 1889-1404 

(Cardinal  Petar  Temaeelll.) 

909.  Innocent  VIL Salmons. 1404-1406 

(Migiloratl.) 

810.  Gregory  XII Venice. 140^1409 

(Corlarlo.) 

811.  Alexander  V Bologna 1409-1410 

(Cardinal  Potar  PHlargl.) 

918.  John  XXni Naples 1410^1416 

(Cardinal  Coaea.) 

^818.  Martin  V Rome 1417-1481 

(Cardinal  Otto  Colenaa.) 

814.  Bugenlos  IV Venice 1481-1447 

((Jondnlmoro.) 
(Tellx,  aatlpepa.] 

816.NichoUsV Saruna 1447-1460 

(Thomaa  de  Sanaao.) 

816.  Caliztos  m Spain 1466-1468 

(Otfdiaal  Alphone  Borgia.) 

917.  Pins  II Siena 1468-1464 

(Mam»  BjMwt  Plooolomlnl.) 

818.  Paul  II Venice 1464-1471 

(Btebo.) 

819.  SiztasIV Savona 1471-1484 

((Cardinal  f^anoeeeo  dalla  Rovera.) 

980.  Innocent  VIII Genoa 1484-1499 

(CUirdlnal  John  Baptbt  Qbo.) 

981.  Alexander  VI Spain 1498-1608 

(Cwdlnal  Rodrige  Borgia.) 

988.  Pins  in Siena 1608-1608 

((^rdlaal  Francb  PteeoloQiinl.) 

888.  JnlinsII Savona 160^-1613 

(Cardinal  Rovore.) 

884.  Leo  X. Florence 1613-1681 

(Ctedinal  de'  If  ediel.) 

88&  Adrian  VI Netherlands 16S8-16S8 

(Adrian  Florent.) 

886.  aement  VII Florence 1688-1684 

(Cardinal  do'  Medici.) 

887.  Panllll Rome 1634-1649 

(Catdlaal  Alexander  FamaM.) 

888.  JaUnsin Tuscany 1660-1666 

(Cardinal  del  Moata.) 

999.  Marcellns  IL Montepnlciano 1666-1666 

(Cardinal  Cerrlao.) 

880.  Paul  IV Naples 1666-1660 

((Cardinal  Caralk.) 

881.  Pins  IV Milan 1669^1666 

(Oaidlnal  d«'  Modld.) 

888.  fiC Pins  V...'. Bosco 1666-1678 

(Michael  Ghblori,  cardiaal  of  AloHaadrla.) 

888.  Gregory  XIII Bologna 1578-1686 

((Cardiaal  Hngo  Bnoncompagno.) 

934.  SixtasV Marchigiano. 1686-1690 

(Fells  Peraty,  cardinal  Moatalto.) 

886.  Urban  Vn Rome 1690-1690 

(Cardiaal  Caetagaa.) 

886.  Gregory  XIV Cremona 1690-1601 

((Cardinal  Sfondratl.) 

887.  Innocent  IX Bologna 1691-1688 

(Cardinal  Fachlnettl.) 

888.  Clement  VIII Florence 1698-1600 

(Cardinal  Aldobrandlnl.) 

839.  Leo  XL Florence 1606-1600 

(Cardinal  Octavlaa  do'  MedlcL) 

840.  PanlV Rome 1600-1681 

(Cardinal  Camlllo  Borgheee.) 

841.  Gregory  XV Bologna 1681-1688 

(Cardinal  Alexander  LodoTlelo.) 

948.  Urban  vni Florence 1688-1644 

(Cardinal  Maflbo  Barborlal.) 

848.  Innocent  X Rome 1644-1680 

(Cardinal  John  Pamflli.) 
844.  Alexander  VII Siena 1696-1667 

(Cardinal  Fable  Cblgi.) 
846.  Clement  IX Pistola 1667-1669 

(Catdlnal  Roepfglloel.) 

846.  ClementX Rome 1670-1676 

(Cardinal  AlUeri.) 
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847.  Innocent  XI Como. 1<76-Ifl89 

(Cudioal  B««dlct  OdMCftlchL) 

MB.  Alexander  Vm Venice. 1689-1891 

(CardtBikl  twUt  OttobonL) 
249.  Innocent  XII Naples ..1891-1700 

(Cwdlaal  Anthony  PlgnntolU.) 

S80.  Clement  XI Urblno 1700-1721 

(Cardinal  AIImbI.) 

SBl.  Innocent  XIII Rome 17S1-1724 

(Cvdiiml  Conti.) 

989.  Benedict  Xm. Borne 17S4-1780 

(Ckrdlnnl  Onfall.) 

988.  Clement  Xn Florence 1780-1740 

(Cwdianl  Conlat.) 

954.  Benedict  XIV Bologna 1740-1768 

(CaidlnnI  PrwpM-  LnmbCTtlal.) 

968.  Clement  Xin Venice 1768-1709 

(Cwdtoni  RoKmlMK) 

908.  Clement  XIV 8t  Angelo  In  Vado  .1789-1774 

(Cvdlnal  OuipuMnU) 

967.  Plna  VI Ceaena 1775-1799 

(Ctedlnal  BrMcbl.) 

998L  Pine  Vn Ceeena 1800-1823 

(CardlDsl  Clilnrunontow) 

289.  Leo  xn Spoleto 1828-1829 

(Ctrdlanl  d«Iln  Omnc^) 

20a  PinsVm ClngoU 1829-1880 

(Cardinal  CMti|:l!<>o«.) 

981.  Gregory  XVI Bellnno 1631-1848 

(Cardinal  Maoio  Cap«ll*rt.) 

9n.  Pins  IX Slnigaglia 1846-1878 

VCanllaal  MatUl  FamtM.) 

96B.  LeuXm. Carplnetto. 1878- 

(Caidlaal  aioMcbtne  Paad.) 

How  imcertain  the  table  of  the  early  Roman  bishops 
is,  may  be  seen  by  comparing  it  with  the  catalogue 
given  in  Alzog's  Uandhuch  der  Kirehengetchichte  (9th 
ed.  1872),  a  work  probably  more  ^tensively  used  as  a 
text^book  of  Church  history  than  any  other  Roman 
Catholic's  work.  It  gives  (ii,  649)  the  catalogue  of  the 
first  Roman  bishops,  as  follows: 


St  Peter,  43-87  or  88. 
**  Linns. 

**  Anacletns  (or  Cletus). 
•»  Clement  1, 99-101. 
*'  EraristDs. 
"  Alexander,  until  119. 
'*  Xyvtns  or  Slxtas,  until 

127. 
*'  Tele»phoms,  127-139. 
"  Hyginns,  189-149. 
"  Pins  1. 142-167. 
"  Anicetne,  167-188. 
"  Soter,  188-177. 
*'  Blentherint,  177-192. 
••  Victor,  198-902. 
"  ZephyHuuH,  202-219. 
"  Calllstns,  219-928. 
•*  Urbann^  298-280. 
"  Pontianns,  980-9S& 


St.  Antems,  285-288. 
"  Fabianus,  936-260. 
"  Comelinii,  951-282. 
"  Lncins,  253. 
**  Stephen  1, 968-957. 
*'  Xy»tna  or  Sixtns  II,  257- 

868. 
"  Dionysins,  250-289. 
*<  Felix  1, 989-274. 
**  Butychianns,  274-283. 
**  Cains,  288-998. 
"  Marcelllnu^  until  304. 
**  Marcellns,  808-310; 
"  BuMbins,  310. 
*^  Melchiades,  811-814. 
"  Svlvevter  1, 814-335. 
**  Marcus.  838. 
"  Julius  L  387-368. 
Libenns,  369-888. 


Felix,  866  {antipope). 

It  will  be  seen  that,  according  to  this  list,  one  of  the 
Roman  buhops,  whom  the  Roman  list  calls  St,  Felix  11, 
was  neither  a  saint  nor  even  a  legitimate  pope. 

In  the  Roman  list  of  popes,  80  are  enumerated  as 
saints,  4  as  blessed,  and  32  as  martyrs.  In  regard  to 
their  nationality,  14  were  Frenchmen,  U  Greeks,  6  Ger- 
mans, 6  Syrians  and  natives  of  Asia  Minor,  8  Africans, 
8  Spaniards,  2  Dalmatians,  1  Thracian,  1  Englishman, 
1  Portuguese,  1  Dutchman ;  all  the  remainder  were  Ital- 
ians. The  last  non-Italian  pope  was  Adrian  VI  (1522- 
23);  the  last  saint,  St.  Pius  V  (1566-72).  Aa  the  Ro- 
man legend  claimed  that  the  apostle  Peter  had  been 
25  years  bishop  of  Rome,  although  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  he  ever  even  visited  Rome  [see  Peter],  a  be- 
lief gained  ground  within  the  Church  that  no  pope 
would  reign  25  years  until  the  last,  under  whom  the 
world  would  come  to  an  end;  but  the  pontificate  of 
Pius  IX,  which  in  1877  had  already  lasted  81  years,  put 
an  end  to  this  tradition.  Besides  Pius  IX,  only  the 
following  nine  popes  reigned  20  years  or  more :  Syl- 
vester I,  23  years;  Leo  I,  21;  Adrian  I,  23;  Leo  III, 
20;  Alexander  III,  21 ;  Urban  YIII,  20;  Clement  XI, 
20;  Pius  YI,  24;  Pius  VII,  23.  Sixty-four  popes 
reigned  from  10  to  20  years  each ;  and  forty-five  reigned 
each  less  than  one  year. 

The  see  of  Rome  was  frequently  disputed.  The  first 
aotipope  was  Novatianus,  who  was  chosen  by  some  of 


the  cleigy  and  laity  in  oppoaition  to  Cornelius ;  the  last, 
Felix  V,  who  was  elected  in  opposition  to  Engenius  IV. 
Sometimes  the  whole  Church  was  for  a  number  of  years 
divided  by  the  rival  claims  of  two  popes,  and  in  one 
instance  this  division  continued  for  tldrty-nine  years 
(187a-1417).    See  Aotipopks. 

The  story  that  at  one  time,  in  the  9th  century,  the 
papal  chair  was  filled  by  a  woman,  the  popess  Joan,  was 
quite  generally  credited  from  the  latter  part  of  the  11th 
until  the  opening  of  the  16th  century,  but  it  is  now  ad- 
mitted by  nearly  all  writers  to  be  a  fable.    See  Joax. 

On  the  several  Latin  titles  given  to  the  popes,  see 
Ducange,  GlosMarium.  On  the  rights  and  functions 
of  the  popes,  see  the  manuals  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  es- 
pecially those  by  Richter,  Ijekrbuch  det  Kirdtemtckts 
(7th  ed.,  bv  Dove,  Leipsic,  1874);  Meier,  Lehrtmch  da 
Kirckenrwhis  (8d  ed.  Gotting.  1869) ;  Schulte,  Lekrbuch 
dn  bath.  Kirckenrechts  (8d  ed.  Giessen,  1873) ;  PhiUips, 
Kirekenrecht  (Ratisbon,  1843-69,  7  vohk).  The  princi- 
pal work  on  the  papal  elections  is  by  Zopffel,  Die  Pap^- 
wahlm  (1872).  See  also  Camarda,  Synoptis  constitutio' 
num  apoat,  atm  cennumiali  Grtgoriano  de  pertineniUnu 
ad  eiectionem  Papa  (1782);  Menschen,  Ceremonialia 
eiectionU  et  coromlionii  Pontif,  Rom,  (Frankfort,  1782) ; 
Adler,  Ceremonim  und  FeitrliehkeUen  bei  der  WaMl  tend 
Kr^mng  einu  Paptta  (Vienna,  1884);  Pipping,  De 
triplici  eorona  Pontif,  Rom.  (Leipsic,  1642) ;  Herman- 
sen,  De  cor.  trip.  Poroy.  Rom.  (Upsala,  1736) ;  Krebs, 
De  mtUatione  nomtMum  Pontif.  Rom.  (Leipsic,  1719); 
Maver,  De  oecuio  pedum  Pontif.  Ram.  (Wittenberg, 
1687) ;  Ffoulkes,  Divis.  of  Christendom,  ii,  556 ;  Thomp- 
son, Papacy  and  the  Civil  Potter  (N.  Y.  1877, 12mo) ; 
Brovmson's  Rev.  July  and  Oct.  1855;  North  Brit.  Rev. 
voL  xi;  Cath.  World,  Aug.  1870,  art.  xi;  Land.  Quar. 
Rev.  April,  1871 ;  Oct.  1876,  art  iii ;  Princeton  Rev.  Jan. 
1871,  arL  ix;  BibL  Sac.  Jan.  1871,  art  iv;  Edinb.  Rev. 
July,  1871,  art  v;  July,  1872,  art  iv.     (A.  J.  S.) 

POPE  is  the  title  given  in  the  Russian  Church  to 
the  secular  clergy,  and  corresponds  in  import  to  the 
(Latin)  word  curate  used  in  the  English  Church.  We 
find  full  information  about  Russian  curates  or  popes  in 
the  earliest  times.  A  passage  of  Nikon  (i,  198)  shows 
plainly  that  about  the  year  1094,  when  Wewolod  died, 
there  were  priests  in  Russia.  They  formed,  with  the 
deacons,  subdeacons,  and  the  perwns  belonging  to 
an  inferior  degree  of  the  ecclesiastic  order,  what  was 
called  the  secular  clergy,  the  highest  office  of  it  being 
that  of  archpriest  or  piotopope.  The  verger,  the  bell- 
ringer,  the  lamb>baker,  were  counted  also  with  the  ec- 
clesiastic order,  and  formed  together  a  special  class, 
distinguished  from  the  regular  and  secular  clergies  as 
well  by  their  cloth  as  by  their  peculiar  privileges.  The 
conditions  required  for  adihisuon  into  the  ecclesiastic 
state  had  been  set  down,  among  others,  by  the  metro- 
politan Cyrillus  (1274)  at  the  Synod  of  WUulimir  on  the 
Klftsma,  celebrated  in  Russian  hbtory.  It  was  decreed 
there :  **  If  the  bishops  wish  to  ordain  a  pope,  let  them 
first  examine  his  life  from  his  childhood ;  only  he  who 
has  lived  temperately  and  chastely,  who  has  married 
a  virgin,  who  is  proficient  in  the  art  of  reading  and 
writing,  who  is  neither  a  gambler  nor  a  cheat,  who  is 
not  addicted  to  drinking,  swearing,  or  cursing,  who  is 
not  quarrelsome,  shall  receive  the  consecration."  The 
right  to  appoint  a  pope  belonged  to  the  bishop  in  his 
diocese,  and  the  community  seem  to  have  had  orig- 
inally no  share  whatever  in  the  choice  of  their  pastor. 
But  it  was  one  of  the  directions  of  the  Stoglawnik  (of 
the  year  1551)  that  the  parishioners  should  elect  their 
pastors  and  deacons  themselves.  As  the  revenue  of  the 
popes  accrued  either  from  special  properties  or  from  the 
voluntary  gifts  of  the  parishioners,  it  would  seem  that 
in  the  first  case  the  right  of  nomination  was  exercised 
by  the  bishop,  and  in  the  other  case  by  the  people. 
The  pope  was  chosen  from  the  deacons,  the  deacons 
from  the  subdeacons,  and  the  latter  were  taken  from 
among  the  sons  of  the  secular  clergy.  Ordination  was 
bestowed  by  the  bishop,  who  received  as  a  coropensa- 
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tion  the  so-called  ordination  naODey.  Thb  pnctioe 
was  opposed  in  Novgorod  and  Pskow,  and  occasioned 
the  formation  of  the  sect  called  Strigolmks  (q.  t.)« 
At  the  present  time  the  priests  are  appointed  by  the 
bishop,  archbishop,  or  metropolitan  to  whose  eparchy 
they  belong.  Yet  the  right  of  the  bishop  is  not  of  a 
qoite  unlimited  description:  he  has  to  make  sure  of 
the  consent  of  the  church  patron,  L  e.  the  proprietor 
of  the  ground  on  which  the  church  stands,  or  of  the 
colonel,  if  the  pope  to  be  appointed  is  to  officiate  in  a 
regiment.  The  lower  servants  of  the  Church  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  priest  or  the  patron,  seldom  by  the 
higher  dignitaries. 

The  official  duties  of  the  Greek  popes  are  the  follow- 
ing: Every  Sunday  and  holyda}',  and  at  least  three 
times  in  the  week,  they  officiate  mechanically  and  dis- 
tribute the  Eucharist;  they  give  their  blessing  to  con- 
fined wives,  christen  new-bom  children,  admwister  con- 
fession, marry  betrothed  couples,  recite  their  prayers  in 
uninterrupted  series  before  the  bodies  of  the  deceased 
until  they  are  under  ground,  and  visit  from  time  to  time 
their  parishioners  in  their  houses  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
stowing their  benediction,  etc  Extemporaneous  preach- 
ing is  severely  prohibited.  Once  in  a  while  they  read 
for  the  assembled  people  after  worship  a  homily  of  the 
fathers,  or  some  composition  sent  to  them  by  the  bishop. 
Many  liturgical  acts  cannot  be  done  by  the  pope  alone 
without  the  assistance  of  the  deacon.  Every  pope  must 
have  married  already  as  subdeaoon,  and  the  reputation 
of  his  bride  must  have  been  unblemished.  If  bis  wife 
dies,  his  usefulness  as  a  pastor  comes  to  an  end,  and,  as  a 
rule,  he  retires  to  some  monastery,  where,  as  a  priest- 
monk,  he  enjoys  special  honors.  But,  according  to  more 
modem  rules,  popes  of  good  repute  are  allowed  to  re- 
main in  office  after  the  death  of  their  wives ;  but  a  sec- 
ond marriage  is  entirely  out  of  the  question.  If  the 
widowed  priest  marries  again,  he  renounces  ipso  facto 
the  ecclesiastical  state,  for  one  marriage  only  is  allowed 
and  prescribed  to  him. 

The  honors  paid  to  the  secular  priests  do  not  follow 
them  into  private  life.  Their  zeligious  duties  per- 
formed, the  borrowed  nimbus  falls,  and  the  boyar  who 
devoutly  kissed  their  hand  at  the  altar  ignores  them  in 
the  street  The  cause  thereof  is  mostly  to  be  found  in 
their  licentious  conduct,  their  coarseness,  their  ignorance 
of  worldly  and  spiritual  thing»^in  short,  in  their  vices, 
against  which  the  metropolitans,  bishops,  and  even  the 
councils  have  accumulated  in  vain  all  kinds  of  prohib- 
itory' measures.  Witnesses  relate  that  the  ignorance  of 
the  Greek  clergy  is  indescribable ;  that  out  of  a  thousand 
priests,  scarcely  ten  are  able  to  sign  their  names,  and 
that  he  who  can  do  it  cax\  pass  himself  off  for  a  scholar : 
it  does  not  seem  that  the  Russian  popes  can  lay  claim 
to  a  much  higher  degree  of  consideration.  Most  of 
those  who  are  destined  to  the  Church  belong  to  the  low- 
est class  of  the  population-^they  are  generally  the  sons 
of  the  lower  clergy.  The  sad  predicament  of  the  dis- 
trict schools  and  colleges  allows  of  an  inference  as  to  the 
studies  preparatory  to  them.  The  first  son  of  a  pope 
belongs  by  law  to  the  clerical  career;  and  if  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  Church  require  it,  two  of  his  children  receive 
orders.  The  embryo  pastor  gets  bis  first  education  in 
the  church,  where  he  performs  the  lower  church  duties, 
and  in  the  ecclesiastical  schools  of  the  district.  Then 
he  spends  two  years  in  a  clerical  seminary,  where  he 
leams  reading,  writing,  elementary  arithmetic,  and  the 
ritual :  at  this  stage  of  his  development  the  black  doak 
is  thrown  on  his  shoulders,  and  the  priest  is  made.  Now 
he  has  to  marry,  if  he  does  not  cherish  the  idea  of  re- 
tiring to  a  monastery.  He  has  not  the  least  smattering 
of  Latin  or  Greek,  nor  indeed  any  kind  of  knowledge. 
The  sum  of  his  acquirements  is  the  ability  to  read  and 
write  the  liturgy  of  the  Church.  Even  the  little  he  has 
learned  in  school  is  slowly  obliterated  by  the  frequent 
mechanical  performance  of  ceremonies  and  the  toils  of 
agriculture,  to  which  he  must  devote  his  spare  time  to 
avoid  starvation. 


The  income  of  the  popes  and  inferior  ecdemastics  ia 
very  scanty.  As  a  role  they  dwell  in  a  house  belonging 
to  the  parish,  till  with  their  own  hands  the  land  con- 
ceded to  them  for  their  maintenance,  and  have  mostly 
to  depend  on  their  casual  fees.  It  follows  that  every- 
thing—baptism, blessings,  exorcisms,  visits  to  the  sick, 
celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  even  confessions — must 
be  paid  for  according  to  the  rank  and  wealth  of  the  pa- 
rishioner, else  the  pope  could  not  maintain  himself  and 
his  family  with  a  salary  of  $100  at  the  utmost.  The 
dress  of  the  popes  differs  little  from  that  of  laymen. 
Their  k>ng  beard  (which  they  conuder  sinful  to  shave 
o£f),  their  uncombed  hair,  hanging  wildly  about  their 
neck  and  shoulders,  give  them  an  untidy  appearance. 
In  the  church  alone  the  popes  appear  bareheaded ;  oat- 
side  they  wear  a  kind  of  cap  or  a  round  hat,  with  a 
broad,  flat  border.  A  long  stick  is  their  constant  com- 
panion. 

The  ordination  of  popes  (hierey,  presbyters,  priests) 
is  observed  in  the  following  way:  The  bishop  makes 
the  sign  of  the  cross  over  the  head  of  the  candidate, 
while  the  latter  kisses  the  bishop's  knees.  He  then, 
with  the  other  ecclesiastics,  walks  three  times  proces- 
sionally  around  the  altar,  kneels  down  before  the  same, 
and  lays  his  forehead  between  his  hands,  which  he 
rests  crosswise  on  the  altar.  The  bishop  lays  his  right 
hand  on  the  head  of  the  young  priest,  and  says,  '*  'The 
divine  grace  promotes  the  most  pious  deacon  to  the 
order  of  priesthood."  Then  the  ordinated  youth  re- 
ceives the  benediction,  and  kisses  the  hand  of  the 
bishop.  As  to  priestly  garments,  he  receives,  instead 
of  the  erarion,  a  similar  stripe,  four  inches  wide  and  four 
ells  long,  around  the  neck ;  this  ornament  is  called  epi- 
brachelionf  further,  a  belt  and  a  round  cloak,  the  great 
phelomon  (the  casula  of  the  Latins),  whiet^  reaches  to 
his  feet. 

The  secular  clergy  stand  under  the  control  of  the  di- 
ocesan bishop,  but  are  in  many  respects  also  amenable 
to  the  worldly  authorities.  See  for  literature  the  art. 
Russia. 

Pope,  Alexander,  the  celebrated  English  poet  of 
the  18th  century,  deserves  a  place  here  as  the  writer  of 
poems  of  a  decidedly  religious  cast,  for  the  speculative 
character  of  some  of  his  productions,  and  their  peculiar 
philosophical  tendency.  Pope  was  bom  Alay  21, 1688, 
in  London,  of  rather  humble  parentage,  of  the  Romish 
communion.  A  sickly  child,  Alexander's  early  educa- 
tional advantages  were  scanty,  but  notwithstanding  all 
deficiencies  his  poetic  talent  was  manifest  at  a  most 
tender  age,  though  it  is  tme  that  his  celebrity  is  chiefly 
due  to  bis  satirical  power,  which  was  displayed  in  the 
writings  of  his  maturer  years.  We  wouM  not,  bow- 
ever,  be  understood  as  underestimating  Pope's  poetical 
qualifications ;  for,  although  he  confined  himself  to  the 
didactic  style — leaving  untouched  the  two  higher  or- 
ders of  poetry,  the  epic  and  dramatic— he  was  yet  in 
this  department  the  master  unsurpassed.  No  other 
English  poet,  not  even  Cowper,  has  combined  such 
powers  of  reasoning  with  such  splendid  decorations  of 
fancy;  and  Pope's  works  have  been  more  frequently 
edited  than  those  of  any  other  British  poet  except 
Shakespeare.  When  but  fifteen  years  old.  Pope  pre- 
pared poetical  translations  of  several  Latin  poets,  and 
thereby  proved  his  attainments  in  the  classical  Ian* 
guages.  From  the  age  of  twelve  he  had  himself  formed 
a  plan  of  study,  to  which  he  rigidly  adhered,  and  com- 
pleted with  little  other  incitement  than  the  denre  of 
excellence.  His  general  reading,  too,  was  uncommonly 
extensive  and  various,  and  at  twenty-five  he  was  one 
of  the  best-informed  men  of  his  genention.  When  only 
eighteen  yean  old  he  produced  his  Mestiahj  a  sacred 
eclogue  in  imitation  of  Yirgil's  PdUio^  Pollio  was  a 
Roman  senator  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  celebrated 
not  only  as  a  general,  but  as  a  patron  of  letters  and  the 
fine  arts.  Virgil  addressed  to  him  bis  fourth  eclogue  at 
a  time  (B.C  40)  when  Angustus  and  Antony  had  rati- 
fied a  league  of  peace,  and  thus,  as  it  was  thought,  e^ 
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Ublishcd  the  timquillity  of  the  empire,  m  in  the  times 
of  the  **  golden  age."  In  this  eclogue  Viigil  is  most 
eloquent  in  the  praise  of  peace,  and  in  some  of  his 
fignxes  and  expressions  is  thought  to  have  imitated 
the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  which  he  had  posnbly  read 
in  the  Greek  Septuagint.  But,  however  this  may  be 
as  regards  Virgi^  Ro«coe  well  remarks  of  this  produc- 
tion of  Pope,  that  **the  idea  of  uniting  the  sacred 
prophecies  and  grand  imagery  of  Isaiah  with  the  mys- 
terious visions  and  pomp  of  numbers  displayed  in  the 
PoUiOt  thereby  combining  both  sacred  and  heathen 
mythology  in  predicting  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  is 
one  of  the  happiest  subjects  for  producing  emotions  of 
sublimity  that  ever  occurred  to  the  mind  of  a  poet/* 
Pope*s  next  remarkable  work  was  his  Essay  on  Criti" 
citm  (written  in  1709),  which  displays  such  extent  of 
comprehension,  such  nicety  of  distinction,  such  ac- 
quaintanoe  with  mankind,  and  such  knowledge  both  of 
ancient  and  modem  learning,  as  are  not  often  attained 
by  the  matnrest  age  and  longest  experience.  About 
1713  he  set  about  a  translation  of  Homer's  lUad  and 
Odyuey^  which  he  published  from  1715  to  1720,  and 
secured  by  it  a  world-wide  renown.  It  was  received 
with  admiration,  and  well  deserved  the  praises  of  his 
contemporaries.  But  the  work  which  gives  him  special 
interest  in  our  line  of  study  is  his  Essay  an  Man  (173B), 
a  phUoBophical  didactic  poem  in  vindication  of  the 
ways  of  Providence,  in  which  the  poet  pruposcs  to 
prove  that,  of  all  possible  systems,  Infinite  Wisdom  has 
formed  the  best;  that  in  such  a  system  coherence,  union, 
snbordinadon,  are  necessary;  that  it  is  not  strange  that 
we  should  not  be  able  to  discover  perfection  and  order 
in  every  instance ;  because,  in  an  infinity  of  things  mu- 
tually relative,  a  mind  which  sees  not  infinitely  can 
see  nothing  fully.  Thus  we  see  Pope  setting  forth, 
after  Bolingbroke,  a  theory  of  optimism  (q.  v.),  the  con- 
sequences of  which  he  probably  did  not  fully  under- 
stand. The  Essay  aspires  to  bie,  like  Leibniu's  cele- 
brated work,  a  theodicy,  and  is  really  a  poetical  ver- 
sion of  the  religious  creed  of  Pope's  age— of  that  deism 
which  took  various  shapes  with  Clarke,  Tindal,  and 
Shaftesbury,  and  which  Bolingbroke  seems  to  have 
more  or  less  put  into  shape  to  be  celebrated  in  poetry 
by  his  friends.  The  poem  is  didactic,  and  not  only 
didactive,  but  ratiocinative.  The  emotion  is  always 
checked  by  the  sense  that  the  Deity  whose  ways  are 
indicated  is  after  all  but  a  barren  abstraction,  in  no 
particular  relation  to  our  race  or  its  history.  He  never 
touches  the  circle  of  human  interests,  (considered  as  a 
whole,  this  production,  though  Pope's  most  ambitious, 
remains  radically  unsatisfactory ;  yet  there  are,  it  must 
be  granted,  many  brief  passages  marked  by  Pope's  spe- 
cial felicity  of  touch ;  many  in  which  the  moral  senti- 
ment is  true  and  tender;  many  in  which  he  forgets  for 
a  moment  the  danger  of  open  heterodoxy,  and  uttera 
with  genuine  force  some  of  the  deeper  sentiments  that 
haunt  us  in  this  mysterious  universe.  Of  his  other 
works,  none  interest  us  here.  One  of  the  most  admira- 
ble of  Pope's  reUgious  poems  is  "The  Universal  Prayer," 
bqpmniug  with 

"  Father  of  all  1  In  every  ajce, 
In  every  clime  adored.'* 

Pope's  celebrated  Ijrric,  ^  Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame,'* 
like  some  other  productions  of  his  pen,  is  an  imitation. 
The  original  source  of  this  hymn  is  supposed  to  be  a 
poem  composed  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  who^  dying 
A.D.  188,  itiva  gave  expression  to  his  mingled  doubts 
and  fears.  His  poem  begins:  Anitnulwn  vagula  blan- 
(lulOf  Hospes  comesque  corporis  ('^  Sweet  spirit,  ready 
to  depart,  guest  and  companion  of  the  body").  It  is 
afterwards  found  freely  rendered  in  a  piece  by  a  poet 
of  some  note  in  his  day — Thomas  Flatman,  of  Lon- 
don, a  barrister,  poet,  and  painter.  Flatman's  poem 
is  called  ^A  Thought  of  Death ;"  and  as  he  died  in  the 
year  Pope  was  bom,  1688,  and  the  poems  are  very  sim- 
ilar, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Pope  has  imitated 


his  predeeesBor.  From  Pope's  correspondence  wo  leam 
that  on  Nov.  7, 1712,  he  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Steele  for 
insertion  in  the  Sptdator  on  the  subject  of  Adrian's  last 
words;  to  which  Steele  responded  by  asking  him  to 
make  of  them  an  ode,  in  two  or  three  stanatas  of  music 
Pope  replied  immediately,  saying  that  he  had  done  as 
required,  and  sent  the  piece.  To  show  how  close  is  th6 
parallel  between  the  poets,  we  print  a  stanza  of  each : 

VLATMAlf. 

**  Full  of  sorrow,  ftiU  of  anenish, 
Fainting,  grasping,  tremDilng,  crying. 
Panting,  groaning,  shrinking,  dving— 
Hethinxs  I  hear  some  geoUe  spirit  ssy, 
*  Be  not  fearftal,  come  away  V  ^ 

POPX. 

**  Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame ! 


Cease,  fund  nature,  cease  thy  strife, 
And  let  me  languish  Into  life  T' 

It  has  been  urged  by  critics  that  it  is  inconsistent  and 
inconceivable  that  a  dying  man  should  hold  such  a  so- 
liloquy with  bis  soul— it  is  altogether  too  studied  and 
rhetorical,  too  artificial  Although  undoubtedly  a  grand 
poem,  yet  it  cannot  be  regarded  strictly  as  a  hymn,. any 
more  than  Toplady's  famous  production,  '*  Deathless 
principle!  arise,"  Judged  by  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine, 
who  tells  us,  ''A  hymn  must  be  praise — the  praise  of 
God,  and  this  in  the  form  of  a  song." 

Pope  died  May  80, 1744.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  a  very  lovable  character,  if  we  may  judge  him  by 
his  caustic  satires.  His  person  was  small  and  deformed ; 
and  his  temper  of  mind  often  also  crooked,  as  we  leam 
from  one  of  his  best  friends,  bishop  Atterbury,  who  once, 
referring  to  Pope's  irascibility,  described  him  as  "  mens 
curva  in  corpora  curvo."  The  best  edition  of  bis  Works 
is  by  Bosooe  (Lond.  1^  vols.  8vo).  It  is  one  of  the 
choicest  contributions  to  English  literature  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  See  Ai/«  by  Dr.  Johnson  prefixed  to  Pope's  , 
Works;  Stephen,  Hist,  of  English  Thowjht,  ii,  348-360 
et  aL;  Chambers,  Cyclop,  of  EngL  Lit.  vol.  ii;  Warton, 
Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pops ;  Macdonald, 
EnyiamPs  A  ntiphon^  p.  285.  See  also  the  excellent  notes 
on  the  literature  of  Pope  by  Superintendent  Winsor,  of 
Boston,  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Boston  Public  Library 
(2d  ed.  July,  1878),  p.  221,  coL  i ;  Westminst.  Rev.  xcii, 
149 ;  Lond.  Qfi.  Rev.  Oct.  1876,  art.  iii.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Pope,  Fielding,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  noted  es- 
pecially as  an  educator,  was  bom  in  Virginia  in  1800. 
He  was  educated  in  Marysville  College,  Tenn.,  studied 
divinity  at  the  Southern  and  Western  Theological  Sem- 
inary, was  licensed  and  ordained  in  1826,  and  began  his 
labora  ss  stated  supply  for  Mars'  Hill,  Columbiana,  and 
Shilo  cfiuTChes,  near  Athens,  Tenn.  This  relation  ex- 
isted until  1888,  when  he  accepted  a  professorship  in 
Marysville  College,  Tenn.;  in  1844  be  resigned  this  po- 
sition and  devoted  all  his  time  to  the  ministry;  in  1862 
he  was  connected  as  president  with  the  Masonic  Fe- 
male Institute  of  Marysville;  and  in  1867  he  took 
charge  of  New  Providence  Chureh  in  Marysville,  in  all 
of  which  labora  he  was  earnest  and  faithful.  He  died 
Mareh  23, 1867.  Mr.  Pope  was  a  man  of  great  power 
and  popularity  in  the  pulpit.  See  Wilson,  Pres6.  Hist. 
AlmanaCf  1868,  p.  366.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Popier,  Henry,  a  clergyman  of  the  Chureh  of  Eng- 
land and  missionary  among  the  Jews,  was  bom  of  Jew- 
ish parentage,  in  the  year  1813,  at  Breitenbach,  in  Elec- 
toral Hesse,  Germany.  At  Hildesheim,  the  native  place 
of  his  mother,  he  received  his  early  education  at  the  fa- 
mous school  which  flourished  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Jewish  rabbi  Wolfsohn.  Besides,  he  was  also  pri- 
vately instracted  that  he  might  prepare  himself  for  the 
office'  of  a  teacher.  When  about  the  age  of  eighteen 
(May,  1831),  Poper  received  an  appointment  as  Jewish 
teacher  and  reader  in  the  synagogue,  having  also  occa- 
sionally to  lecture  in  the  synagogue.  During  the  period 
of  eight  yean  he  filled  this  office  in  two  places  in  the 
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kingdom  of  Hanover,  when,  at  last,  by  reading  the 
N.-T.  Scripturea  and  Christian  intercourse,  that  change 
was  brought  about  which  was  decisive  for  his  whole 
future  life.  July  15, 1839,  he  received  Christian  baptism. 
When  in  the  following  year  the  London  Society  for 
Propagating  Christianity  among  the  Jews  opened  the 
Hebrew  college  for  the  purpose  of  training  up  mission- 
aries to  work  among  God*s  ancient  people,  Poper  was 
enrolled  as  one  of  the  first  students.  In  June,  1842, 
Poper  was  appointed  by  the  committee  to  labor  at 
Frankfurt-on-the-Main,  was  subsequently  ordained  to 
the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  continued 
to  be  engaged  in  the  Master^s  service  in  that  city  until 
his  death,  April  22, 1870.  Poper  was  a  very  active  mis- 
sionary, and  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  zeal  and  efforts 
both  among  Jews  and  Christians.  When,  on  April  25, 
1870,  his  earthly  remains  were  carried  to  their  resting- 
place,  all  the  Protestant  pastors  of  the  city,  accompanied 
by  many  Hebrew-Christians  and  Jews,  followed  to  the 
grave.  A  rabbi  of  a  reformed  synag(^e,  when  in- 
fbrmed  by  a  missionary  of  Poper's  death,  said,  "Mr. 
Poper  was  a  very  good  man.  I  have  known  him  weU. 
He  was  greatly  respected  among  my  friends,  who  were 
also  his  friends.  I  liked  him  very  much,  although  he 
was  a  convert  to  Christianity"— a  remarkable  testimony 
for  a  Jew  to  make  of  an  apostate.  See  Jewish  Intelli- 
gencer, 1870;  Misnonsblatt  fur  Itrael,  1870;  Dibreh 
Emeth  (Breslau,  1870).     (R  P.) 

Popery  literally  means  attachment  to  the  religion 
or  to  the  party  of  the  pope ;  and  in  this  sense  the  word 
is  83monymou8  with  the  profession  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic religion.  In  its  use,  however,  it  has  come  to  in- 
volve either  the  idea  of  contempt  or  disparagement, 
or  is  intended  to  designate  what  are  regarded  by  Prot- 
estants as  the  most  exaggerated  and  superstitious  among 
the  doctrines  and  practices  whV;h  they  ascribe  to  Roman 
Catholics,  and  of  which  the  principal  are  the  infallibility 
of  the  Church ;  the  supremacy  of  the  pope ;  the  doctrine 
of  the  seven  sacraments — namely,  baptism,  confirma- 
tion, the  Eucharist,  penance,  extreme  unction,  orders,  and 
matrimony ;  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy ;  the  worship  of 
saints  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  of  pictures  and  images ; 
prayers  for  the  dead,  intercession  of  saints,  purgator}', 
unwritten  traditions,  etc  A  proper  distinction  is  made 
by  some  writers  between  popery  and  the  papacy.  Pop- 
ery is  the  erroneous  principle — salvation  S^  man — in  op- 
position to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  which  is  salvation 
btf  grace.  The  papacy  is  the  secular  organization  in 
which  this  error  is  embodied.  The  one  is  the  body,  the 
other  the  animating  and  controlling  spirit    See  Popish 

ViBW. 

The  Church  of  Rome  is  charged  with  having  depart- 
ed from  apostolic  Christianity  by  requiring  all  trho  com- 
municate with  her  to  believe,  as  necessary  to  salvation : 

1.  That  that  man  is  accursed  who  does  not  kiss  and 
honor  and  worship  the  holy  images. 
.    S.  That  the  Vli^n  Mary  ana  other  saints  are  to  be 
prayed  to. 

5.  That,  after  consecration  In  the  Lord's  Sapper,  the 
bread  is  no  longer  bread,  and  the  wine  no  loneer  wine. 

4.  That  the  clergyman  should  lie  excommunicated  who, 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  gives  the  cup  to 
the  people. 

6.  That  they  are  accursed  who  say  that  the  clergy  may 
many. 

0.  That  there  is  a  purgatory— that  Is.  a  place  where  souls 
which  had  died  In  repentance  are  parlfled  by  snfTering. 
■    7.  That  the  Church  of  Rome  is  the  mother  and  mistress 
of  all  churches. 

5.  That  obedience  is  doe  from  all  churches  to  the  bish- 
op of  Rome. 

9.  That  they  are  accursed  who  deny  that  there  are  sev- 
en socraroents. 

From  these  doctrines,  contrary  to  Scripture  and  the 
primitive  Church,  have  resulted  these  evil  practices: 

From  the  veneration  of  images  has  sprung  the  actual 
worship  of  them. 

The  invocation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  of  other 
saints,  has  given  rise  to  the  greatest  Uasphemy  and 
profaneness. 


The  bread  in  the  Eucharist  has  been  worshipped  aa 
it  were  the  eternal  God. 

From  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  has  sprung  that  of 
indulgences,  and  the  practice  of  persons  paying  sums  of 
money  to  the  Romish  bishops  and  cleigy  to  rdease  the 
souls  of  their  friends  from  the  fabulous  fire  of  purgatory. 

We  append  a  list  of  these  principal  heresies  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  the  time  at  which  they  were  in- 
troduced: 

invoeation  cf  mints  first  taught  with  authority  by  a 
Council  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  764^ 

Use  qf  tnuiMa  and  relies  iu  religions  worship  first  pub- 
licly amrmed  and  sanctioned  iu  the  Council  of  Nicsa, 
A.i5. 787. 

Compulsorp  edibaeu  qf  the  derm  first  enjoined  publicly 
at  the  ilrst  Council  of  Laterau,  A.l).  1123. 

Papal  Sffpremaey  first  publicly  ascerted  by  the  fuunh 
Council  of  Laterau,  A.D.  1216. 

Auricular  eon/ession  first  enjoined  by  Innocent  III,  at 
the  fourth  Couucil  of  Lateran,  A.D.  1215. 

Prayers  in  a  foreirpi  tonffue  firvt  deliberately  sonctiuned 
by  the  Council  of  Trent,  A.D.  1602. 

TransubetantiaHon  was  first  publicly  insisted  on  by  the 
fourth  Council  of  Lateran,  A.D.  1216. 

PwrgaUny  and  indulfjenees  first  set  forth  by  the  Council 
of  Florence,  A.D.  148a 

Judicial  absolution  authorised  by  the  Council  of  Trent, 
A.D.  166L 

Apocrypha  received  as  canonical  at  the  Council  of  Trent, 
A.D.164t; 

C&mmunton  in  one  kind  only,  first  authoritatively  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Council  of  Constauce,  A.D.  1414. 

The  Roman  number  of  the  sacraments  first  settled  by  the 
Council  of  Trent,  A.D.  1640w 

This  system  of  doctrine  will  be  best  understood  by  a 
reading  of  the  creed  of  popery  as  adopted  by  pope  Kua 
IV  (q.  v.),  and  published  in  1564.  See  Pbofessio  Fi- 
del It  embodies  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
Every  Roman  Catholic  is  bound  by  it,  and  Romish  ofH- 
cials  swear  to  it.  After  repeating  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
the  form  of  the  oath  goes  on : 

"  I  most  firmly  admit  and  embrace  opostollcal  and  ec- 
clesiastical traditions,  and  all  other  constitutions  and  ob- 
servances of  the  same  Church.  I  also  adroit  the  sacred 
Scriptures  according  to  the  sense  which  the  holy  mother 
Church  has  held  and  does  hold,  to  whom  it  belongs  to 
Jndse  of  the  true  sense  and  interpretation  of  the  holy 
ScrH^tures ;  nor  will  I  ever  take  and  interpret  them  other- 
wise than  according  to  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  fa- 
theitk  I  profess,  also,  that  there  are  truly  and  properly 
seven  sacraments  of  the  new  law,  instituted  by  Jesus 
Christ  onr  Lord,  and  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  Uiongh 
all  are  not  necessary  for  every  one— >is.,  boptism,  con- 
firmation, Eucharist,  penance,  extreme  unction,  order, 
and  matrimony;  and  that  they  confer  grace;  and  of 
these,  baptism,  confirmation,  and  order  cannot  be  reit- 
erated without  sacrilege.  I  also  receive  and  admit  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  Church,  received  and  approved 
in  the  solemn  administration  of  all  the  above-said  sacra- 
ments. I  receive  and  embrace  all  and  every  one  of  the 
things  which  have  been  defined  and  declared  in  the  holy 
Council  of  Trent  c(nicerning  original  sin  andjnstlflcation. 
I  profess  likewise  that  in  the  mass  is  olTered  to  God  a 
true,  proper,  and  propitiatory  socrifice  for  the  living  and 
the  deod;  and  that  in  the  most  holy  sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist  there  is  truly,  really,  and  subsuntlslly  the 
body  and  blood,  together  with  tne  soul  and  divinity,  of 
<iur'Lord  Jesus  Chnst;  and  that  there  is  made  a  conver- 
sion of  the  whole  substance  of  the  bread  into  the  body, 
and  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  wine  Into  the  blood, 
which  conversion  the  Catholic  Church  calls  trsnsubstan- 
tiation.  I  confess,  also,  that  under  either  kind  alone, 
whole  and  entire,  Christ  and  a  true  sacrament  is  received. 
I  constantly  bold  that  there  Is  a  purgatory,  and  thot  ihe 
souls  detained  therein  are  helped  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
faith fhl.  Likewise  that  the  saints  reigning  together  with 
Christ  are  to  be  honored  and  iuvocated,  that  they  ofl^r 
prayers  to  God  for  us,  and  that  their  relics  are  to  be  ven- 
erated. I  most  firmly  assert  that  the  imacres  of  Christ 
and  of  the  mother  or  God,  ever  virgin,  and  also  of  the 
other  saints,  are  to  be  had  ond  retained,  and  that  due 
honor  and  veneration  are  to  be  given  to  them.  I  also 
affirm  that  the  power  of  indulgences  was  left  by  Christ  in 
the  Church ;  and  that  the  use  of  them  is  most  wholesome 
to  Christian  ])eople.  I  acknowledge  the  holy  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  Roman  Church,  the  mother  and  mistress  of 
all  churches ;  and  I  promise  and  swear  trne  obedience  to 
the  Romon  bishop,  the  successor  of  8L  Peter,  prince  of 
the  apostles,  and  vicar  of  Jesns  Christ  I  also  profesa 
and  undoubtedly  receive  all  other  things  delivered,  de- 
fined, and  declared  by  the  sacred  canons  and  general 
connclls,  and  particularly  by  the  holy  Council  of  Trent : 
and  likewise  I  also  condemn,  reject,  and  anathematize  all 
things  contrary  thereto,  and  all  heresies  whatsoever,  con- 
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demned  and  anatbematiMd  bj  the  Charch.  This  true 
eatholic  fidth,  oat  uf  which  nooe  can  be  saved,  which  I 
now  freely  profess  and  truly  hold,  I,  N.,  promise,  vow, 
and  swear  most  constantly  to  hold  and  profess  the  same 
whole  and  entire,  with  God's  assistance,  to  the  end  of  my 
Ufe.    Amen.** 

For  literature,  see  Roxasissc 

Popish  Plot,  the  name  given  to  an  imaginary 
plot  on  the  part  of  the  Soman  Catholics  in  England 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  tbe  object  of  which  was 
believed  to  be  a  general  maasaere  of  the  Protestants. 
See  Oates,  TrruSi 

Fopiah  Vieinr  of  Christxakitt.  The  supporters 
of  this  view  regard  the  Church  as  the  mediator  between 
God  and  the  individual :  the  Church  (by  which  some 
of  them  seem  to  mean  ''the  clergy")  is  a  sort  of  char- 
tered corporation,  by  belonging  to  or  by  being  at* 
tached  to  which  any  given  individual  acquires  certain 
privileges.  The  opponents  of  such  a  view  regard  it  as 
a  priestcraft,  because  it  lays  the  stress  not  on  the  rela- 
tions of  a  man's  heart  towards  God  and  Christ,  as  the 
Gospel  does,  but  on  something  wholly  artificial  and  for- 
mal—his  belonging  to  a  certain  so-^ed  Society;  and 
thus,  whether  the  Society  be  alive  or  dead,  whether  it 
really  help  the  man  in  goodness  or  not,  still  it  claims  to 
step  in  and  interpose  itself,  as  the  channel  of  grace  and 
salvation,  when  it  certainly  is  not  the  channel  of  salva- 
tion, because  it  is  visibly  and  notoriously  no  sure  chan- 
nel of  grace.  The  opponents  of  the  popish  views  ac- 
knowledge that,  where  the  Church  is  what  it  should  be, 
it  is  so  great  a  means  of  grace  that  its  benefits  are  of 
the  highest  value;  yet  they  regard  relation  to  any 
Church  as  a  thing  quite  subordinate  and  secondar}",  the 
salvation  of  a  man*s  soul  being  effected  by  the  change 
in  his  heart  and  Ufe  wrought  by  Christ's  Spirit;  and 
because  all  who  go  straight  to  Christ  (their  baptism 
into  the  communion  of  the  Church  being  assumed)  do 
"  manifestly  and  visibly  receive  grace,  and  have  the  seal 
of  his  Spirit,  and  therefore  are  certainly  heirs  of  salva- 
tion.** They  adopt  this  view  of  Christianity  because  it 
seems  *'rimple  and  scriptural,"  while  any  other  is  com- 
plex in  its  character  and  human  in  its  source.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view,  all  seems  plain :  "  we  are  not  to  derive 
our  salvation  through  or  from  the  Church,' but  to  be 
kept  or  strengthened  in  the  way  of  salvation  by  the 
aid  or  example  of  our  fellow-Christians,  who  are  formed 
into  societies  for  this  very  reason  that  they  might  help 
one  another,  and  not  leave  each  man  to  fight  his  own 
fight  alone ;  the  Scripture  notion  of  the  Church  being 
that  religious  society  should  help  a  man  to  become  bet- 
ter and  holier,  just  as  civil  society  helps  us  in  civiliza- 
tion."   See  Popery. 

Popkln,  John  Sxklliko,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  June  19, 1771,  in  Boston,  Mass.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1792,  and  held  the 
office  of  tutor  of  Greek  from  1795  to  1798.  Having  en- 
tered the  ministry,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Federal  Street  Church,  Boston,  July  16,  1799,  which 
chaige  he  resigned  in  1802,  and  became  pastor  of  tbe 
First  Parish  in  Newburgh  Sept.  19, 1804.  In  1815  he 
was  elected  professor  of  Greek  in  Harvard  College,  and 
served  until  1826,  when  he  accepted  the  professorship 
of  Greek  literature.  He  resigned  it  in  1888,  and  lived 
in  retirement  until  his  death,  March  2, 1852.  Dr.  Pop- 
kin  published  Three  Lectures  on  Liberal  Education 
(1886),  and  a  number  of  occasional  sermons.  Some  of 
his  lectures  and  sermons,  with  a  Life  by  Prof.  Felton, 
were  published  in  1852.  See  Sprague,  AnnaUj  ii,  484 ; 
North  Amer.  Rev,  1875,  p.  478;  Christian  Examiner^ 
ToLliii 

.  Poplar  (np^,  libnih ;  Sept.  arvpdKivoc,  in  Gen. 
xzx,  87;  XevKfit  in  Hos.  iv,  18;  Yulg.  populus)^  the 
rendering  of  the  above-named  Hebrew  word,  which  oc- 
curs only  in  the  two  places  cited.  Peeled  rods  of  the 
Wmeh  were  put  by  Jacob  before  Laban's  ring-streaked 
Bh9ep.    This  tree  is  mentioned  with  the  oak  and  the 


terebinth,  by  Hosea,  as  one  under  which  idolatiout  Is- 
rael used  to  sacrifice. 

Several  authorities,  Celsius  among  the  number  (^»e- 
rob,  i,  292),  are  in  favor  of  the  rendering  of  the  A.  Y., 
and  think  the  *' white  poplar"  (Popuhts  alba)  is  the 
tree  denoted.  The  Hebrew  name  tUmek,  being  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  firom  '(A  (to  he  white)^  bss  been 
considered  identical  with  the  Greek  Xe^ny ,  which  both 
signifies  << white"  and  also  the  ''white  poplar."  This 
poplar  is  said  to  be  called  whUef  not  on  account  of  the 
whiteness  of  its  bark,  but  of  that  of  the  under  surface  of 
its  leaves.  It  may  perhaps  be  so  designated  from  the 
whiteness  of  its  hairy  seeds,  which  have  a  remariiable 
appearance  when  the  seed-covering  first  bursts.  The 
poplar  is  certainly  common  in  the  countries  where  tbe 
scenes  are  laid  of  the  transactions  related  in  the  above 
passages  of  Scripture  (comp.  Belon,  Obs,  ii,  106).  Rau- 
wolf  also  mentions  the  white  poplar  as  abundant  about 
Aleppo  and  Tripoli,  and  still  called  by  the  ancient  Ar- 
abic name  hour  or  hor,  which  is  the  word  used  in  the 
Arabic  translation  of  Hosea. 

Others,  however,  have  been  of  opinion  that  libneh 
denotes  the  storax-tree  rather  than  the  white  poplar. 
Thus,  in  Gen.  xxx,  87,  the  Sept,  has  pd^ov  crvpoKi' 
vtiVf  *'a  rod  of  styrax;"  and  the  Greek  translation  of 
the  Pentateuch,  according  to  RosenmUller,  is  more  an- 
cient and  of  far  greater  authority  than  that  of  Hosea. 
So  R.  Jonah,  as  translated  by  Celsius,  says  of  Ubnehf 
"Dicitur  lingua  Arabum  Lubna;"  and  in  the  Arabic 
translation  of  Genesis  ItUme  is  employed  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Hebrew  libneh,  Lubnei  both  in  Arabic 
and  in  Persian,  is  the  name  of  a  tree,  and  of  the  fra- 
grant resin  employed  for  fumigating  which  exudes  from 
it,  and  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  sto- 
rax.  This  resin  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
is  mentioned  by  Hippocrates  and  Theophrastus.  Dios- 
oorides  (i,  79)  and  Pliny  (Nat,  Hist,  xii,  17  and  25)  both 
speak  of  the  styrax,  Pliny  says,  **  That  part  of  Syria 
which  adjoins  Judssa  above  Phoanicia  produces  storax, 
which  is  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gabala  (Jebeil) 
and  Marathus,  as  also  of  Casins,  a  mountain  of  Seleucia. 
.  .  .  That  which  comes  from  the  mountain  of  Amanus, 
in  Syria,  is  highly  esteemed  for  medicinal  purposes,  and 
even  more  so  by  the  perfumers."  Diosoorides  describes 
several  kinds,  all  of  which  were  obtained  from  Asia  Mi' 
nor;  and  all  that  is  now  imported  is  believed  to  be  the 
produce  of  that  country.  But  the  tree  is  cultivated  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  though  it  does  not  there  yield  any 
storax.  It  is  found  in  Greece,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a 
native  of  Asia  Minor,  whence  it  extends  into  Syria,  and 
probably  farther  south.  It  is  therefore  a  native  of  the 
country  which  was  the  scene  of  the  transaction  related 
in  the  above  passage  of  Genesis.  From  the  description 
of  Dioscorides,  and  his  comparing  the  leaves  of  the  sty- 
rax  to  those  of  the  quince,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  same 
tree  being  intended :  especially  as  in  early  timc^,  as  at 
the  present  day,  it  yielded  a  highly  fragrant  balsamic 
substance  which  was  esteemed  as  a  medicine,  and  em- 
ployed in  fumigation.  From  the  similarity  of  the  He- 
brew name  libneh  to  the  Arabic  lubne,  and  from  the 
Sept.  having  in  Genesis  translated  the  former  by  styrax^ 
it  seems  most  probable  that  this  was  the  tree  intended. 
It  is  capable  of  yielding  white  wands  as  well  as  the 
poplar;  and  it  is  also  well  qualified  to  afford  complete 
shade  under  its  ample  foliage,  as  in  tbe  passage  of  Hos. 
iv,  18.  We  may  also  suppose  it  to  have  been  more  par- 
ticularly alluded  to  from  its  being  a  tree  yielding  in- 
cense. ^  They  sacrifice  upon  tbe  tops  of  the  mountains, 
and  bum  incense  upon  the  hills,  under  the  terebinth 
and  the  storax  trees,  because  the  shadow  thereof  is 
good." 

Storax  ((rrupoQ  is  mentioned  in  Ecdus.  xxiv,  15, 
together  with  other  aromatic  substances.  The  modem 
Greek  name  of  the  tree,  as  we  leara  from  Sibthorpe 
{Flor,  Grctc,  i,  275),  is  orovpoKt,  and  is  a  common  wild 
shrub  in  Greece  and  in  most  parts  of  the  Levant    The 
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nun  exadel  cithar  tpaottoKiatiy  or  afler  incinon.  Thii 
propeil;,  however,  it  vould  ■eem,  is  only  for  the  nuwt 
pan  poaanwd  by  trees  which  grow  in  a  vans  coaDtiy; 
for  Engliih  apecimeni,  though  they  flower  profiuely,  do 
not  produce  the  drug.  Hr.  Duiiel  Hinbury,  who  hu 
disiaxed  the  whole  subject  ot  the  slorai  pUoU  with 
much  care  (see  Oit  PharmaixtUicalJoiinial  and  Traiu- 
aOiotu  for  Feb.  1857),  tells  us  that  a  friead  of  his  quite 
failed  to  obtain  any  exudation  from  Slyrax  offdnalt, 
bf  inciiions  made  in  the  hottest  pan  of  the  summei  of 
1S56,  on  specimens  growing  in  the  boUnic  garden  at 
Hontpellier.  "The  eiperimeDt  wai  quite  ansucoasful ; 
neither  aquema  lap  nor  rmiooui  j  uice  flowed  from  the 
incisions."  Still  Mr.  Htuibury  quotes  two  authoritiei 
to  show  that  under  certain  favorable  circumstances  the 
me  may  exude  a  fragrant  resin  enn  in  Fiance  and 
Italy.  The  Slfrax  offitmaU  is  a  shrub  from  nine  to 
twelve  feet  high,  wilh  ovste  leaves,  which  are  while 
underneath;  the  flowen  are  in  racemes,  atid  are  white 
or  cream-colored.  The  irAtlr  appearance  agrees  with 
the  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  lihttk.  The  iiqaid  ttarax 
of  cooimerce  is  the  product  of  tbe  Liguviambar  Oriat- 
tait,  MilL  (see  a  flg.  in  Hr.  Hanbaiy's  eaminunicalion), 
an  entirely  different  plant,  whose  reMii  was  probably  un- 
known to  the  ancients.— KittO)  Smith.    SceSTACTE. 
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merely  cut  into  plaia  fleurt-de-lis  or  other  simple  form*, 
with  the  edges  chamfered  or  slightly  hollowed,  but  are 
frequently  carved  with  leaves,  Uke  fiuials,  and  iu  rich 
work  am  sculptured  into  animals  and  figures,  and  are 
often  extremely  elaborate.  No  examples  are  known  to 
esist  of  earher  dat«  than  the  Decorated  style,  and  bat 
lew  so  early ;  of  Perpendicular  date  specimens  ai^  to  be 
found  iu  very  many  chuichea,  especially  in  the  cathe- 
drals and  old  abbey  churches ■¥»Tiiei,Glo4taiyo/Ar- 

ciifcfturr,  s.  T,    SeeSTai.L;  Stabdauu. 


Popllcanl,  a  name  applied  to  the  .il  Ibiffoua  (q.  v.). 

Poppna.    See  Sabisa. 

Popoftdkins,  or  Poftovhchln*,  a  nanie  given 
to  the  different  sects  of  Russian  dissenters  who  recog- 
nise the  validity  of  ordimition  as  given  in  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  receive  most  of  their  popft  (q.  v.), 
L  e.  priests,  from  that  communion.  Tbe  Popoflchins  are 
divided  intoflvo  principal  sects:  the  Starobertzi,  or  Old 
Ceremonialists,  the  Diaconoftschins,  the  Peiemayan- 
oftschins,  the  Epefanoftscbins,  and  the  TschemaboluL 

knowledge  the  validity  of  Church  ordination,  are  termed 
Stz-Pnpnjtchnt,  or  No-Priesters.  See  Moaheim,  EaUi. 
H«(oT(,voLiii;  PUlon,  Crwi  CAurc*  (see  Index). 

Popogano  ia  the  name  by  which  the  primitive  in- 
habitants of  Virginia  designated  Ml,  which  they  imag- 
ined floating  in  the  air  between  heaven  and  earth. 

Popple,  PoFPV,  PolTT-HEAD  (from  ¥r.poupi—i 
doll,  or  Lai. pH;;pif  =  tbe  "poop"  of  a  ship),  an  archi- 
tectural term  designating  an  elevated  ornament  otUa 
used  on  the  tops  of  Uw  npright  ends,  or  elbows,  which 
'e  seats,  etc,  in  chnrchcs;  they  are 


Oidlcsrj  Popple.  Kldllngton,  c  1«80. 

Poppy-hsad.    See  Popfoc 

PopnlonlR,  a  mmame  of  /una  (q.  t.)  among  tha 
andent  Romans,  as  being  the  pruteclieas  of  the  whola 
Boman  people. 

Por'atha  (Heb.  Poratlia',  Kn'^'iv,  prab.  Peralait, 
l>tiht,(»  a  lot  baUmrtii  Stpt-BaptaSa  r.t.tapaiaSiX 
the  fourth  named  of  the  ten  soni  of  Haman,  ilain  by  thie 
Jews  in  tbe  paUce  of  Abasnems  (Eath.  ix,  8).  B.C. 
173. 

Porch  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  T.  of  the  following 

I.  OVSS  or  a^K,  uMm  (from  biR,  iy^re),  a  valibaU 
or  iall  (Sept.  aAAo/i ;  Vulg.  porficu  [1  Chron.  xaviil, 
II];  iraot;  porliau).  h  ia  used  of  tha  entranc*-h*Il 
of  a  building  (Ezek.  xl.  7,  48)  j  of  the  place  where  tbe 
throne  was  placed,  and  when  Judgmuit  was  admiuia- 
t«red  (1  Kings  vii,  7  [see  PAi.acB]) ;  snd  of  the  renul- 
da  sniToaadiug  a  court  (Ezek.  xli,  1&).  It  is  espedally 
applied  to  tbe  vestibule  of  tbe  Temple  (1  Kings  vi,  vii ; 
Joel  ii,  17).  SeeTEHFLK.  "  The  porch  of  the  Laid" 
(!  Chron.  iv,  8 ;  xxii,  17)  acems  to  stand  for  tbe  Tern* 
pie  itself. 

3.  ^1^^013,  miiderSii,  a  sort  of  coloiaiade  or  balcony 
with  pillars  (Judg.  iii,  23) ;  probably  ■  cairidor  coimect- 
ing  the  principal  rooms  of  the  house  (Wilkinson,  Aa- 
daii  EgsftiauM,  i,  11).  It  may  have  been  a  sort  of  ve- 
randa chamber  in  the  works  of  Solomon,  open  In  front 
and  at  the  sides,  bnt  capable  of  being  enclosed  with 
awninga  or  curtains,  like  that  of  the  royal  palace  at  Is- 
pahan described  by  Chardin  (vii,  S86,  and  pL  39).  The 
word  is  used  in  the  Talmud  (MiddnA.  iii,  7). 

8.  livKiiiv  (MatL  xivi,  71),  probably  the  passage 
from  the  street  into  the  flnt  coun  of  tbe  house,  in 
which,  in  Eastern  bouses,  is  the  maitdbai,  or  stone 
bench  for  the  porter  or  persons  waiting,  and  where  also 
the  tnaster  of  the  house  often  receives  visitors  and  trana- 
acU  business  (Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i,  S2 ;  Shaw,  Trav.  p. 
207).  The  word  rendered  "porch"  in  the  parallel  pas- 
sage (Hark  liv,  68)  is  upoaiXvev,  (he  outer  court. 
The  scene  therefore  of  tbe  denial  of  our  Lord  took  ploM 
eitha  in  that  court  or  in  the  panage  from  it  to  the 
house-door.    See  Uousi. 

4.Tbetermirrodi)U«edfo 
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or  BethMdi,  and  alio  for  tlut  of  tb*  Templa  etlkd  Sol- 
onion'i  porch  (John  T,  2;  x,  &;  Aeti  bi,  11;  T,  IS). 
JoKphiu  deacribn  Ibe  panian  or  douten  wbicti  siir- 
rouniled  the  Tnnple  of  Solomon,  and  ■!»  the  rnf  >1  por- 
tico (.J  M.  viii,  S,  9;  XV,  II,  8.  6;  War.r,  6,2).  Thw 
porticos  are  docribHl  1^  Tacilui  u  rormiDg  an  impor- 
unt  liiiB  oT  defence  dnruig  the  aiege  (Hiit,  v,  12).  See 
Soixihok'h  I'orcu. 

PORCH  (Lai.  porliciu)  'a  the  term  applied  in  eocle- 
■iutic:  architectun  to  tha  adjunetire  erection  pUctd 
over  Che  doorway  of  a  church.  In  tha  eaili^  ecdeaia*- 
tica)  alnictoren, 'a'*^  afUr  infant  bapcisoi  became  pnv- 
aknt  intheWnt,indthediKiplineorihecat«hDnuni 
(q.  V.)  had  fallen  into  desuetude,  the  narthex  (q.  v.)wai 
given  the  farm  of  a  veatibule,  fteqnently  eloMd,  and 
ai^ciently  capacious  to  coutain  ■  lar^  namber  of  per- 
KHM  and  peimic  the  celebralinn  of  different  ceieinoniaU. 
Thla  vrafl  really  what  ire  now  unUentand  by  porcA. 
few  churche*.  calhedrala,  conventual  or  parochial,  were, 
until  the  middle  of  the  ISth  eenturi-,  unprovided  with  a 
central  porch  in  front  of  the  principal  entrancei 
but  after  the  13(h  century  they  were  not  ao  com- 


»  PORCH 

Wooden  porchea  oeeiB  at  all  datei,  and  of  tfaeaa  alM 
tot  eiamiJe*  remain.  At  Chevingion,  Suffolk,  ii  a 
wooden  porch  of  Early  Engliah  datr,  but  much  impaired 
by  modem  work.  In  the  Deeoiated  atyle  wooden 
potche*  am  not  unfrequently  found;  Ihey  are  of  one 
Koty  only  in  beiKht,  aometimei  entitvly  encloeed  at  tbe 
■iden,  and  •ometimee  with  about  [he  upper  half  of  their 
height  formed  of  open  acreen-work;  ihe  giblea  have 
bai^boardi,  which  are  almoat  alwayi  feathered,  and 
more  or  les  ornamented:  good  apecimeiia  remain  at 
Warblington,  Hampabire ;  Uoraemouden  and  Brooklaml, 
Kent!  Aldham,  Eieex:  HaKombe,  Surrey;  Northadd, 
Worcealeiahire,  etc.  Stone  porchea  of  thia  date  hare, 
not  uniunally,  a  room  over  them,  a>  they  have  alao  in 
the  Perpendiculat  uj-le.  Of  Ihii  latt-mentioned  atyle 
there  are  many  wooden  porches,  which  differ  but  little 
from  thoae  of  the  preceding,  except  that  tbe  npper  half 
of  tbe  lidea  ia  almoet  always  formed  of  open  acreen* 
work:  examplei  remain  at  HalUen,  Kent;  Albuiy,  8ur- 


tended  a 

One  of  the  esriimt  b 


church  front,  ai 


It  ClefT 


i,  Koni,  PerigueuK,  In 
some  casea  they  were  receaeeil  utider  thf  tower,  aa 
at  St.  (lermain^lcs-Prea  (Paris),  Limoges,  Poiisy, 
of  the  9tb  or  lOth  century,  St.  Benet-sur-Luire, 
Moi9Bac,and  St.Saviii.  During  tbe  lltb  century 
this  became  the  rule;  in  tbe  IBth  it  was  rare,  but 
at  a  later  dat«  it  reappeared  at  Caen,  Fribourg, 
and  Cranbrook.  At  Sl  Savin  the  porch  is  defen- 
aible  and  protected  by  a  ditch,  just  as  Ibe  canlel- 
laled  palace  atands  in  front  of  the  weatem  en- 
trance of  Casbel  Cathedral.  The  giant  porch  of 
Vienna,  imposing  as  it  i^  ia  far  exceeded  by  tbe 
three  magnificent  Early  Engliih  porches  of  Peter- 
borough, which  accord  with  the  entire  work,  while 
those  of  many  of  the  great  French  eatbednla  are 
mere  afterthoughts,  noble  but  accidealal  addi- 
tions. Ac  Fribourg,  Kheims,  and  ChinreB(l£M-HO)  tbe 
porches  an  covered  with  statuary. 

Toward!  tbe  cloae  of  Ihe  12th  ccntuty  tbe  ceranuiuiea 
performeil  within  them  fell  into  desuetude,  and  Ihey  in 
consequence  dwindled  into  a  mere  appendage  of  tbe 

Urge  lateral  porches,  usually  in  cathedrals,  aa  at  Char- 
Ires,  Uaua,  DayeuK,  Puv-en-Velav,  Chalons-sur-KIame, 
Wells,  Salisbury,  Lincoln,  and  Hereford,  were  built  for 

ing  the  church,  for  benedictions,  and  the  preliminaries 
of  maniages  and  baptism,  and  tbe  passage  of  funerals. 
Tbe  monastic  churches  in  towns  imitated  tbe  arrange- 
menL  These  porches  were  usually  closed  at  the  sides, 
aa  in  the  Norman  examples  of  Kelso,  Selby,  Southwell, 
Sherborne,  and  llaimesbury,  although  that  of  Alen^ti 
is  open.  At  Hereford  the  outer  porch  (cir.  Ifil3)  is 
open,  but  tbe  inner  Decorated  porch  is  doseiL  Until 
tbe  close  of  the  14th  century  porches,  generally  of  open 
form,  were  commonly  builL  Tbe  laleial  porch  fronted 
the  tide  which  faced  tha  more  populous  portion  of  the 
city — at  Olouceiter,  Canurhuri-,  Halmesbuiy,  Chester, 
anil  St.  David's,  on  the  south';  at  Durham,  Hereford, 
Exeter,  Chriatchnrcb  (ilanis),  and  Selby,  on  the  north. 
Ac  Chichester  it  is  on  the  south  side,  opening  on  the 
doiater  ta  admit  processions  10  the  shrine;  at  West- 
minster (called  from  its  beauty  Solomoti'i  Porch)  it 
stood  in  advance  of  the  hnnh  front  of  the  transept;  at 
Lincoln  the  bishop's  porch  is  in  the  presbvterv.  'I'bere 
are  Early  English  parches  at  SL  Albao's  'and'  Uamack, 
the  latter,  like  All  Saints',  Stamford,  Albury,  and  St. 
Mary's,  Nottingham,  having  external  and  internal  stone 
roofs.  At  Tewkesbury  tbe  vast  western  arch  may  have 
formed  ■  gigantic  porch.  At  Lincoln  three  recessed 
.porches  exist,  ai  once  at  81.  Alhan's. 
TIII^D  B 


Bicester,  OzTurdsblre,  c.  142a. 
It  ia  rommon  to  And  porches  of  all  ages  consider- 
ably omamenled ;  those  of  tbe  Normsn  style,  and  per- 
haps also  the  Early  Engliah,  have  the  decorations  prin- 
cipally on  the  inside  aud  about  the  doorway;  those  of 
later  date  are  often  as  much  enriched  exiemslly  as  in- 
ternally, and  *         ■ 


™.i,,< 


tins  a  piscina,  which  shows  that 
altar,  and  was  used  as  a  chapel, 
and  is  sometimes  provided  with  a  fireplace,  as  if  it  had 
sen-ed  for  s  dwelling-room.  There  are  Urge  porches  at 
Tour^  Pol,  St.  Leon,  and  Ulrichtk,  and  smaller  ^leci- 
mens  in  several  churches  st  Cologne.  Knglisb  calhe- 
drsla  and  minsters  are  reroirkable  for  tlie  bomdiness 
of  their  doorways,  resembling  those  of  parish  churches 
on  sn  enlarged  scale.  The  cathedral,  in  distinction  tn 
■  minster,  in  the  13th  centurj-,  waa  built  with  many 
porches  and  western  doois  opening  directly  on  the 
close,  as  if  inviting  tbe  entrance  of  crowds.  Noj'on,  at 
the  end  of  the  13th  or  beginninc  of  Ihe  14th  century, 
is  a  solitary  exception  to  thia  rule  in  possessing  large 
parches  in  advance  of  its  principal  frunt. 

Up  to  tbe  Stb  century  children  were  exposed  in  tbe 
porch,  and  the  Council  of  Aries  required  those  who 
adopted  them  to  place  in  the  priest's  band  a  letter  of 
contestation  with  r^nrd  to  the  sex  and  age  of  the 
child;  and  the  Council  of  Vatson,  complaining  that  lbs 
children  were  exposed  lo  dogs,  for  fear  of  scandal  re- 
quired the  priest  at  the  altar  to  announce  on  Sunda}-s 
the  name  of  the  adopter.  Kings  and  princes  were  per- 
mitted lo  be  buried  in  porches  by  the  Council  of  Nantes 
(608),  and  interments  were  forbidden  w  ■■'      '   -  ' 


itury. 


It  Ely, 


tained  examples  in  France,  probably  the  recesses  above 
Ihe  arcading  were  uae<l  as  cbamela,  fenced  in  with  an 
iron  screen;  and  at  Chicheater  there  are  atill  lalcnl 


Orett  Addlnpon  c  1180; 


tainb*.  GradiKlly  incenw  wu  nwd  and  liUniei  were 
chmted  in  porches.  Fonts  and  bums  for  the  iblutioo 
of  the  faithful  before  euterine  the  chuTch  wen  erected, 
and  exhibitionB  of  relics  and  sacred  images  were  matle. 
Hsrkels  vere  permitted,  just  ss  objects  of  piety  arc  still 
■old  in  foreign  porches  on  festivsl  days.  Feudal  and 
other  courts  were  held.  At  Sandwich  a  school  was 
taught  and  books  soU,  and  even,  in  1519,  pedlen  hawked 
their  wares  st  Hiccald.  Chapters  and  religioiu  bodies 
appealed  to  the  civil  power  to  put  an  end  to  such  irreg- 
ularities, and  the  great  abbeys  of  Clugny,  Maulbtonn, 
and  Cileanx,  about  the  beginning  of  the  12th  centuiy, 
btgtn  to  erect  large  enclosed  porches  in  front  of  their 
churches.  The  Ougniacs  built  Urge  ante-churches  of 
two  stories,  as  at  Lewes ;  at  Tuamus,  near  the  close  of 
thelllh  century.  At  the  latter  place  the;  cooaisled  of 
a  nave  and  aisles  of  thirteen  bays,  with  an  upper  chapel 
of  St.  Uichael,  in  which  tlie  altar  was  used  for  a  mass 
attended  by  penitents.  At  Clugny  in  the  13th  century 
an  altar  and  pulpit  adjoined  the  church  door.  Their 
inSuence  is  perceptible  in  the  large  upper  chapel  orer 
the  porch  at  Puy-en-Velay  and  Autun,  and  the  tribune 
for  an  altar  at  Cb&tel  Montagne,  Monreale,  and  Dijon, 
which  are  said  to  have  been  used  by  women  and 
minstrels.    In  many  iostanca  the  view  into  the  nave 


Item  porches  deep  and  longi- 
e  natthex,  accoiiling  to  the 
'ourv,  Moutier,  Charil^-sur- 


The  Cistercians  built 
tudinal,  in  imitation  uf 
desire  of  St.  Bernard,  s 
Loire,  Fountains,  and  Beaulieu.  At  Veielay,  in  the 
ISth  century,  the  porch,  of  two  bays  in  length,  Ibnns  a 
nave  with  aisles,  lateral  galleries,  and  a  tribune  for  an 
altar  over  the  minster  door.  In  many  French  parish 
churches  this  plan  was  followed  in  onler  to  accommo- 
date moumera  at  funerals.  In  England  an  upper  cham- 
ber sometimes  occurs  over  porches,  as  at  Southwell, 
Christchurch  (Hants),  and  in  parish  churches  used  as  a 
school-room  or  a  chaplains'  or  watchers'  dormitory,  Pla- 
centia,  Parma,  and  Hodena  have  porches  of  two  stories. 

In  the  fiveign  enami^ea  pilgrims  or  penitents  were 
marshalled  on  the  ground-floor  in  order  to  hear  an  ad- 
dress from  tite  pulpit,  or  mass  ssid  at  the  upper  altar, 
while  those  who  came  from  a  distance  found  shelter  in 
these.vaulted  porches,  just  as  the  country  people  on  the 
eves  of  great  festivals  pass  the  night  under  the  porticoe 
of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  AtPaulinul]e,cir.Il£0,thereis, 
and  at  Shetbonie  there  wa^  a  large  parochial  ant^ 
church.  At  Glastonbury  and  Durham  the  Lady-chapel 
WM  placed  ID  a  similar  positioiL 


It  ia  pOMible  that  these  outer  bnildliig* 
served  the  same  pntpoae  of  a  place  of  prB> 
vious  assembly,  just  as  the  great  western 
tratisept  of  Ely  or  Lincoln  may  have  been 
fllK)  occupied  on  Dccasions  when  large  mul- 
titudes flocked  to  the  church.  In  some 
monastic  churches  it  served  as  the  foren- 
icpailotfor 


vants  and  laborers  attended  was  said.  In 
all  large  churches  the  proceiaions  were  ar- 
ranged in  the  porch  on  Palm-Sunday,  oo 
lloly-cronDay,  and  in  Rogations.  Soine- 
times  it  formed  a  sanctuary,  containins  ■ 
ling  in  the  door  to  which  the  fugitive 
clung,  as  at  Durham,  and  at  Cologne  thera 
was  an  ittscription  to  this  effect,  "Here 
stood  the  great  criminal." — Walcoti,  Sa- 
ered  A  rcMaoiogg,  a.  v. ;  Parker,  GIoMtiiy 
qfA  rdiifteliirr,  a.  v. 

Porcbet,  JosBPH,  a  converted  Jew, 
floniished  in  the  14th  century  in  Spain, 
and  by  his  learning  rendered  j;reat  service 
to  the  Church  of  Christ  in  that  day.     He 
was  acquainted  with  Martini  (q.  v.),  the 
author  otPugio  Fidri,  and  transcribed  a  great  part  of  it 
into  a  work  which  he  himself  composed  under  the  title 
of  rtcton'a  (ukerMui  ffrbram  (1620),  and  which  is  one 
of  the  ablest  polemics  of  the  Christisn  Church  against 
Judaism.    See  M'Crie,  Bill,  oflkt  Sr/armalioa  in  Spain, 
p.  66. 
Porciiu  Festits.    See  Fiarca. 
Porcq,  Jban  lb,  a  French  Oiatorian,  was  bom  near 
Boulogne -sur- Her  in  1686.     Professor  of  theology  for 
fifty  years  at  the  school  founded  at  Saumur  hj'  the  Oi«- 
loiians,  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  adversaries  of  the 
Jansenists,  and  published  against  them  Lti  Srtirimmit 
de  SaiU'AliffUtlinr  war  ia  Grice  (Lyons,  16S2. 1700, 4to>. 
Although  be  abstains  from  all  personalities,  his  adver- 
saries spoke  of  it  with  the  utmost  contempt.     Abb^ 
Goujet  acknowledgea  Porcq's  piety,  and  says  that  he 
always  carefully  avoided  anything  that  was  akin  to 


dered  it 


He 


For(»ipliie.    See  BtTTEKH. 
Fordage.  Joun,  an  English  mystic,  who,  with  Jane 
Leade  and  Thomas  Bromley,  founded  the  so-called 

"  Philadelphian"  society,  was  tiom  in  London  in  1606. 
He  studied  theology  and  medicine  at  Oxford,  and  be- 
came a  curate  at  Beading;  but,  after  a  short  pastorate, 
was  settled  at  Bradfleld,  in  Berkshire.  From  the  works 
of  Bohme,  which  Charles  1  hsd  caused  to  be  published 
in  English,  Pordage  derived  the  germs  of  his  stnnge 
and  incoherent  mysticism.  A  time  of  such  sudden 
veering  from  the  extreme  of  cbnrchliness  to  the  mildest 
independentism  as  was  the  case  under  Charles  1  and 
Cromwell  is  very  lavorsble  to  sporadic  outbursts  of  fk- 
naticism.  Hence,  as  Pordsge  was  very  susceptible  in 
this  direction,  it  was  not  long  until  he  found  himself 
the  centre  of  a  group  of  disciples.  The  effect  of  asso- 
ciation  was  to  intensify  bit  delusion  and  to  brighten  hi* 
imagination.  This  culminsted  in  a  seiies  of  the  wild- 
est preiendedly  supernatural  visions.  In  the  night  of 
Jan.  3,  1661,  he  ouumed  t«  have  had  three  of  these. 
The  Hnt  was  that  of  a  being  with  ^Jathe^  beard,  and 
hat,  who  drew  back  his  bed-curtains,  and  then  myste- 
riously vanished.  Hardly  had  Pordage  fallen  asleep 
again  when  he  saw  a  giant  with  an  uprooted  tree  on 
his  shoulder  and  a  sword  in  his  band.  He  threw  the 
tree  to  the  earth,  and  then  began  to  wrestle  with  Por- 
dage, but  was  sncteasfully  redsted  by  the  latter  wiA 
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■piritual  weapons.  The  third  Tiaion  was  that  of  an  im- 
mense dragon,  which  vomited  fire  upon  him,  and  left 
him  exhausted  upon  the  fioor.  On  occasion  of  such 
Tisions  a  session  of  the  ''Philadelphians**  was  held. 
Those  in  attendance  also  now  fell  into  a  state  of  ecstas}% 
and  had  visions  of  the  heavenly  and  of  the  infernal 
world.  As  these  visions  continued  for  a  period  of  three 
weeks,  day  and  night,  Pordage  affirmed  that  they  could 
not  be  mere  fanatical  imaginations,  but  were  a  heavenly 
admonition  to  them  to  break  off  from  the  world,  and  to 
enter  upon  a  life  of  complete  devotion  to  God.  But 
their  meetings  called  for  the  intervention  of  the  police. 
The  matter  was  investigated,  but  led  to  no  other  serious 
result  than  the  deposition  of  Pordage  from  his  priestly 
office.  A  very  venomous  book  was  now  written  against 
Pordage — Ihemonium  Mtridianum  (Lond.  1655) — by 
one  Fowler,  a  preacher  in  Reading.  Pordage  defended 
himself  in  Iimocency  Appecaring,  Thereupon  Fowler 
retorted,  with  fresh  accusations,  in  a  new  volume  (1656). 
Meantime  the  enthusiasts  had  gone  to  London,  but, 
driven  away  by  the  plague,  they  returned  to  Bradfield. 
On  the  death  of  Mrs.  Pordage,  in  1670,  they  went  again 
to  London.  It  was  now  that,  in  accordance  with  a  vision 
granted  to  Jane  Leade,  the  "  Philadelphians"  became  an 
organized  society.  The  members  of  the  society  were 
to  live  according  to  the  laws  of  Paradise.  Pordage 
opened  to  the  society  his  own  house  in  London.  The 
membership  reached  near  a  hundred.  Upon  these  the 
frequent  visions  of  Pordage  and  Leade  exerted  a  mag- 
netic effect.  In  the  close  of  1671  Pordage  fell  into  a 
trance,  in  which  he  affirmed  that  his  spirit,  breaking 
loose  from  his  soul  and  body,  was  translated  to  the 
mountain  of  eternity.  There  he  saw  heavenly  and 
eternal  things  with  direct,  naked  vision. 

Pordage  lays  claim  to  three  degrees  of  revelation : 
(1)  Visions  placed  before  the  human  spirit  by  the  Holy 
Ghost;  (2)  Illuminations  shed  directly  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  into  the  immortal  part  of  man,  making  him  to 
see  the  thoughts  of  the  Spirit;  (3)  Translations  of  the 
mortal  spirit  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Deity,  whereby 
it  is  enabled  to  behold  and  read  the  secret  mysteries  of 
the  Trinity  itself.  The  voluminous  writings  of  Pordage 
contain  a  very  elaborate  and  fantastic  system  of  mystical 
theology.  Throughout  he  claims  to  be  in  harmony  with 
the  Scriptures;  he  simply  penetrates  below  the  letter, 
and  unveils  their  deeper  meaning.  Among  the  curios- 
ities of  his  teaching  are  the  following :  The  immortal 
spirits  of  men  have  a  cylindrical  form,  and  resemble  a 
transparent  whiff  of  mist;  their  movements  are  as  rapid 
as  thought;  they  can  traverse  mountains,  rocks,  ocean, 
earth,  and  have  about  the  size  and  contour  of  a  human 
body.  Angels  are  sexless,  or  rather  they  are  man  and 
woman  entirely  merged  into  one  person — the  spirit  being 
the  male,  and  the  soul  the  female  element.  Adam  was 
also  primarily  a  man-woman,  and  bore  within  himself 
the  faculty  of  procreation.  Christian  perfection  is  a 
State  of  absolute  celibacy,  in  which  the  soul  is  married 
to  the  heavenly  topkia. 

The  whole  sj^stem  of  Pordage  claimed  to  rest  upon  a 
series  of  supernatural  viaions*  With  the  other  ^  Phila- 
delphians^"  he  regarded  the  actual  state  of  the  Church 
as  one  of  utter  degeneration,  arid  as  incapable  of  refor- 
mation. Even  the  QiuUiers  he  regarded  as  among  the 
antichristian  sects.  He  believed  himself  called  to  or- 
ganize and  restore  the  primitive  Church.  Up  to  his 
death,  Pordage  was  the  most  influential  of  the  ^  Phila- 
delphians."  When  he  died,  in  1698,  the  society  seemed 
ready  to  perish.  But  it  lingered  awhile,  as  will  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  art.  Lkadk,  Ja:(e.  See  the  litera- 
ture there  quoted.  See  also  Morell,  Modem  Phiio»ophy, 
p.  213 ;  Mosheim,  EccUm.  Did.  iii,  481 ;  Neal,  //u/.  of 
the  PurUana;  Haag,  Le$  Dogtnet  Chretienut;  Blackey, 
But.  of  Phiiosopky,  a,  414.     (J.  P.  L.) 

Fordenone,  Giovahiii  Aktonio  Licxif(i)o  Rk- 
oiLLO  DA,  generally  called  simply  ''//  Pordaumej"  an 
Italian  painter  ot  great  celebrity,  was  bom  at  Porde- 
Done,  in  Friuli,  in  1484.    From  the  vigor  of  conception, 


the  elevation  of  mind,  and  the  style  of  execution  which 
distinguish  his  works,  it  has  been  presumed,  though  it 
is  not  certain,  that  he  frequented  the  school  of  Gior- 
gione.  Though  on  the  whole  inferior  to  Titian,  he 
presumed  to  be  his  rivaL  Pordenone  chiefly  excelled 
in  fresco.  His  composition  was  very  simple,  his  heads 
rarely  speak  of  deep  passion,  and  his  chief  excellence 
was  color.  He  painted  flesh  with  a  marvellous  soft- 
ness. His  portraits  were  fine,  and  he  frequently  rep- 
resented several  persons  on  one  canvas.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  on  what  qualities  his  competition  with  Titian  is 
founded;  for  though  Pordenone  painted  lifelike  and  rich- 
toned  portraits,  and  grouped  his  compositions  in  a  spir- 
ited manner,  he  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  compared 
with  Titian,  of  whom  he  professed  himself  in  such  dread 
that  he  painted  with  his  shield  and  poniard  lying  at 
his  side.  Certainly  the  saints  and  virgins  of  Poidenone, 
which  hang  in  the  gallery  of  Venice  braide  the  works 
of  Titian,  do  not  look  as  if  it  had  cost  the  latter  much 
trouble  to  distance  his  competitor.  As  Pordenone  prin- 
cipally painted  frescos  in  North  or  Upper  Italy,  he  was 
known  in  Lower  Italy  only  by  his  fine  oil-paintings. 
His  most  splendid  work  in  oil  is  the  altar-piece  of  Santa 
Maria  dell*  Orto  at  Venice,  representing  a  San  Lorenxo 
Giuttimtttd  »urrounckd  hy  other  Samtt^  among  whom 
are  St  John  the  Baptist  and  Sl  Augustine.  The  frescos 
of  Pordenone  are  spread  over  the  towns  and  castles  of 
Friuli ;  some  are  at  Genos,  Mantua,  and  Venice,  but  the 
best-preserved  are  on  N.-T.  subjects  at  Piacenza,  and 
especially  in  the  cathedral  at  Cremona.  He  was  highly 
esteemed  by  the  emperor  Charles  V,  who  ennobled  him. 
Hercules  H,  duke  of  Mantua,  called  him  to  Mantua  to 
paint  cartoons  for  tapestry  to  be  made  in  Flanders,  but 
he  soon  afterwards  died  (in  1539),  as  it  was  suspected, 
of  poison.  We  have  very  few  easel  pictures  by  Por- 
denone, and  those  which  are  attributed  to  him  in  gal- 
leries are  oftentimes  proved  not  to  be  his,  or  are  under 
so  much  doubt  that  it  is  unsafe  to  risk  a  list  of  them. 
The  Glory  of  S.  Lorenzo  Gwstimani,  in  the  Academy 
of  Venice,  is  one  of  his  finest  works.  Bluch  has  been 
said  of  The  Woman  taken  in  AduUery^  in  the  Berlin 
Bluseum,  but  it  is  so  repainted  (the  heads  of  the  Sav- 
iour and  the  woman  being  almost  new)  that  it  can  do 
little  honor  to  anv  artist  of  the  16th  centun*.  Several 
of  Pordenone's  pictures  are  in  England.  In  the  Nation- 
al Gallery  is  a  colossal  figure  of  ^4  n  Apostle.  See  Mrs. 
Clement,  Handbook  of  Paintert,  Sculptors,  etc,  s.  v. ; 
Radcliffe,  Schools  and  Af  asters  of  Painting,  p.  209  sq., 
et  al.;  Vasari,  Lives  of  the  Painters }  Lanzi,  History  of 
Painting  in  Italy ;  Spooner,  Biog.  Bist.  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  5.  y.     (J.  H.W.) 

Poree,  Charles,  a  noted  French  Jesuit,  was  bom 
in  1675.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
in  1692,  and  flourished  as  a  trainer  of  youth  lUl  his  life, 
and  it  is  presumed  that  no  man  ever  exceeded  him  in 
this  work.  Voltaire  says  of  him  that  **  he  was  eloquent 
after  the  stvle  and  taste  of  Seneca,  a  verv  beautiful 
poet ;  but  that  his  greatest  merit  consisted  in  inspiring 
his  pupils  with  the  love  of  learning  and  virtue."  He 
died  in  1741.    His  writings  are  of  a  secular  character. 

Porodakhflta  is  a  personage  of  the  Persian  my- 
thology, the  father  of  the  famous  hero  Eshevand.  He 
is  to  be  one  of  the  assistants  of  Sosiash,  son  of  Zoroaster, 
in  his  great  work,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

Poxph3nianA  was  the  name  given  to  the  Arians  in 
an  edict  of  the  emperor  Constantine  issued  in  the  year 
325,  the  reason  stated  being  that,  as  they  had  emulated 
the  impiety  of  Porphyry  in  their  errors,  so  they  ought 
to  be  named  after  him  (Socrat.  Bist.  Eccles.  i,  6).  This 
decree  was  afterwards  quoted  as  a  precedent  by  Theo- 
dosius  the  Younger,  who  ordered  that  the  Nestorians 
should,  in  a  similar  manner,  be  called  Simonians.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  either  name  extended  much 
beyond  the  four  comers  of  the  edicts  in  which  they  were 
given.  See  Baronius,  A  nnales,  ad  ann.  825,  vol.  Ixxxiv, 
Ixxxv. 
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Porphyry  (Uop^vpcoc))  a  celebrated  heathen  phi- 
loflopher,  the  ablest  expoander  and  defender  of  Neo- 
Flatonbin  aa  taught  by  Plotiniis  (q.  v.),  and  one  of  the 
roost  sagacious  and  learned  antagonwts  of  Christianity 
under  the  Boman  empire,  flourished  in  the  second  half 
of  the  dd  century. 

Life, — Porphyry  was  bom  A.D.  28S.  Ennapins  and 
Sutdas  (following,  no  doubt,  Porphyry  himself,  Ft/. 
Pht.  viii,  107)  in  their  biographies  call  him  a  Tyrian ; 
but  both  SL  Jerome  (Pne/.  Epist.  ad  Gal)  and  SL 
Chrysostom  (HandL  VI  in  I  ad  Corinth,  p.  68)  term 
him  BaravtwrriCi  &  ^vord  on  the  fancied  correction  of 
which  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity  has  been  unnecessarily 
expended;  some  imagining  that  it  is  a  corruption  of 
some  term  of  reproach  (such  as  PoravtwTfiCi  herb-eater, 
Pto9dvaroc,  or  fiaXavnuTtic),  The  mure  reasonable 
view  is  that  the  word  is  correct  enough,  and  describes 
more  accurately  the  birthplace  of  Porphyry — Batanea, 
the  Bashan  of  Scripture.  To  account  for  his  being  calletl 
a  Tyrian  some  have  supposed  that  he  was  originally  of 
Jewish  origin,  and  having  first  embraced,  and  after- 
wards renounced  Christianitv,  called  himself  a  Tvrian 
to  conceal  his  real  origin.  Heumann,  making  a  slight 
alteration  in  the  text  of  Chrysostom,  supposed  that  Por- 
phyiy  falsely  assumed  the  epithet  BaraviwniCt  to  in- 
duce the  belief  that  he  was  of  Jewish- origin,  so  that  his 
statements  with  regard  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures  might 
have  the  more  weight.  None  of  these  conjectures 
seems  in  any  degree  probable.  The  least  improbable 
view  is  that  of  Jonsius,  who  is  followed  by  Fabricius, 
Brucker,  and  others,  that  there  was  a  Tyrian  settlement 
in  the  district  of  Batanea,  and  that  Porphyry  was  bom 
there,  but,  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  more  important 
place,  called  himself,  and  was  called  by  others,  a  Tvrian 
(Bmcker,  Hi$t,  Crit,  PhiL  it,  240 ;  Harless,  A  d  Fabriciui 
Bibl,Gr,\'ynh). 

The  original  name  of  Poq)byry  was  Malchu»ma\xoQ, 
the  Greek  form  of  the  Syro-Phcenician  Melek),  a  word, 
as  he  himself  tells  us,  which  signified  king.  His  father 
bore  the  same  name,  and  was  a  man  of  dbtinguished 
family  (Porph.  Vit.  Plot,  c.  xvi).  Aurelius,  in  dedicating 
a  work  to  him,  styled  him  Baaikiv£,  The  more  eu- 
phonious name  ITop^vpioc  (in  allusion  to  the  nsual 
color  of  royal  robes)  was  subsequently  devised  for  him 
by  his  pi%ccptor,  Longinus  (Eunapius,  Porph,  p.  18; 
Suidas,  s.  v.).  Suidas  states  that  he  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Aurelian,  and  died  in  that  of  Diocletian.  Eunapius 
says,  more  explicitly,  that  he  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Gal- 
lienus,  Claudius,  Tacitus,  Aurelian,  and  Probus.  Por- 
phyry himself  tells  us  that  he  was  thirty  years  of  age 
when  he  first  became  the  pupil  of  Plotinus,  which  was 
in  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  G  allien  us  {Vit,  Plot, 
iv,  99)  ;  the  date  of  his  birth  was,  therefore,  A.D.  233. 
Exhibiting  in  his  earliest  youth  a  thirst  for  knowledge, 
a  quickness  of  mental  perception,  combined  with  indica- 
tions of  intellectual  vigor,  his  father  provided  the  very 
best  instruction  for  him,  especially  in  philosophy  and 
literature.  From  Porphyry  himself,  as  quoted  by  Euse- 
bius  (//.  E,  iii,  19;  com  p.  Proclus,  in  Tim,  i,  p.  20),  it 
appears  that  when  very  young  he  was  placed  under  the 
instruction  of  Origen.  This  could  not  have  been,  as 
some  have  imagined,  at  Alexandria,  for  about  the  time 
of  the  birth  of  Porphyry  Origen  quitted  Alexandria, 
and  did  not  return  to  it.  It  was  most  likely  at  Oesa- 
rea  that  Porphyry  attended  the  instructions  of  Origen. 
Eunapius  has  been  charged  with  a  gross  blunder  in 
roakuig  Origen  the  fellow-student  of  Porphyry ;  but  it 
does  not  seem  necessar}'  to  suppose  that  he  meant  the 
celebrated  Church  father  of  that  name.  Porphyry  next 
removed  to  Athens,  and  became  the  pupil  of  Apollonius 
(Porph.  Quast,  Horn,  25),  and  of  the  much-celebrated 
Longinus,  whose  reputation  for  wisdom  and  skill  in  in- 
struction brought  him  scholars  from  all  parts  of  the 
then  civilized  world.  Under  his  tuition  he  received  that 
early  moulding  which  subsequently  secured  such  vigor 
of  thought  and  elegance  of  style,  and  the  tutor  was  so 
much  pleased  with  his  scholar  that  he  not  only  warmly 


commended  him,  but  applied  the  name  to  him  6y  which 
alone  posterity  has  known  him.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
he  went  to  Rome  to  study  mider  Plotinus  (q.  v.),  but  as 
that  philosopher  was  not  then  teaching.  Porphyry  re- 
turned to  the  care  of  his  former  preceptor.  At  the  age 
of  thirty  he  went  again  to  Rome,  this  time  in  the  com- 
pany of  Antonius  of  Rhodes,  and  he  now  studied  philoa- 
ophy  with  the  great  exponent  of  Neo-Platonism,  and 
with  Plotinus*s  oldest  disciple,  Amelius  (  Vii,  Plot,  c.  iv). 
Porphyry  remnned  six  years,  and  became  thoroughly 
attached  to  his  master— a  roan  endowed  with  an  ex- 
traordinary understanding  and  vigorous  imagination, 
who  as  a  teacher  of  the  edectic  philosophy  capable  of  fe- 
licitously unfolding  the  sublime  ideas  of  Plato  had  ob- 
tained a  great  reputation.  Under  such  guidance  the 
pupil,  by  nature  well  endowed  for  study,  and  led  on  by 
his  zeal  for  distinction  and  acquirements,  very  soon  camo 
to  be  regarded  aa  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the 
school  He  wrote  and  disputed  with  great  freedom  and 
masterly  ability.  Thus,  e.  g.,  when,  having  some  doubts 
respecting  a  dogma  which  Plotinus  had  inculcated, 
Porphyry  hesiuted  not  to  call  the  philosophers  dicta 
in  question,  and  wrote  a  treatise  endeavoring  to  estate- 
lish  in  reply  on  tlia  tov  vov  vf  icrriyacc  rd  vorira,  hoping 
to  get  a  rejoinder,  which  Amelius  wrote  by  request  of 
Plotinus.  .  Porphyr}',  still  nnsaUsfled,  again  wrote,  and 
was  once  more  replied  to  by  Amelius,  who  this  time 
succeeded  in  pacifying  the  inquisitive  pupil.  Porphyry 
now  evinced  his  manliness  by  a  public  recantation  of 
his  erroneous  criticisms.  This  generous  action  gained 
so  thoroughly  the  approbation  and  confidence  of  Plotinus 
that  he  was  admitted  by  him  to  terms  of  close  intimacy, 
and  frequently  had  assigned  to  him  the  task  of  refuting 
opponents,  and  was  besides  intrasted  with  the  stitt 
more  difficult  and  delicate  duty  of  correcting  and  aiv 
ranging  the  writings  of  Plotinus  (Vit,  Plot,  vii,  107; 
xiii,  115;  xv,  117;  xxiv,  189).  So  closely  did  Por- 
phyry* apply  himself  to  these  studies  that  hu  health 
became  impaired,  and,  naturally  of  hypochondriacal  dis- 
position, a  cloud,  settling  into  confirmed  melancholy, 
was  cast  over  his  mind.  While  in  this  state  be  formed 
a  resolution  of  putting  an  end  to  his  life,  hoping  by  thb 
method,  according  to  the  Platonic  teaching,  to  release 
the  soul  from  the  prison  of  the  body.  From- this  mad 
design,  however,  he  was  dissuaded  by  his  master,  who 
advised  a  voyage  to  Sicily.  Complying  with  this  ad- 
vice, Porphyry  recovered  his  bodily  vigor  and  serenity 
of  mind,  and  devoted  himself  to  authorship.  He  then 
wrote,  according  to  Eusebins  {Hist.  EccU$,  vi,  19)  and 
Jerome  {Caial,  Scr^,  JUus$,)f  his  treatise  against  the 
Christian  religion  (see  below,  under  Works),  on  which 
account  St.  Augustine  {Retract,  ii,  81)  styles  him  SieU" 
lum  ilium  cujus  celeberrima  fama  est.  The  notion  that 
this  work  was  written  in  Bithynia  is  quite  without  foun- 
dation, being  merely  derived  from  a  passage  of  Lactan- 
tius  (v,  2),  referring  to  somebody  whose  name  is  not 
mentioned,  and  who  wrote  against  the  Christians,  and 
which  was  supposed  by  Baronius  to  refer  to  Porphyry. 
But  the  account  does  not  suit  him  in  any  respect.  It 
was  very  likely  about  this  period  that  Porphyry  took 
occasion  to  virit  Carthage.  That  he  also  went  to 
Athens  after  the  death  of  Plotinus  has  been  inferred 
(by  Holstenius)  from  a  passage  quoted  by  Easebiua, 
where,  as  the  text  stands,  Porph3ny  is  made  to  speak 
of  celebrating  the  birthday  of  Plotinus  at  Athens  with 
Longinus.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  the 
reading  should  be,  as  Bmcker  (/.  c.  p.  148)  suggests, 
nXariuveia,  and  that  the  incident  refen  to  the  earlier 
part  of  the  life  of  Porphyry,  ^otherwise  the  allusion  will 
not  aoconi  with  the  history  either  of  Porph^nry  or  Lon- 
ginus. 

Of  the  remainder  of  the  life  of  Porphyry  we  know 
very  little.  AcoMding  to  Eunapius  he  returned  to 
Rome,  where  he  taught,  and  gave  frequent  public  ex- 
hibitions of  his  acquirements  and  talents  as  a  speaker, 
and  was  held  in  high  honor  by  the  senate  and  people 
till  he  died.    But  his  mind  again  lost  its  balance,  for  he 
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pKtended  to  Im  not  only  a  philosopher  ^endued  with 
superior  wisdom,  bat  a  divine  penon,  favored  with  su- 
pernatural communieadons  from  heaven."  He  avers 
that  in  the  stxty-eigbth  year  of  his  a(;e  ( Vit»  Plot,  c. 
xxUi)  he  had  a  vision  of  the  Supreme  Intelligence,  the 
God  superior  to  all  gods,  without  an  image — the  result, 
as  Augustine  thought,  of  the  agency  of  evil  spirits,  but 
more  probably  an  entire  fiction,  employed  to  offset  the 
supernatural  elements  of  Christianity,  or  a  mere  phan- 
tasm of  an  overwrought  biain.  When  probably  at  a 
somewhat  advanced  period  of  his  life,  he  married  Mar- 
cella,  the  widow  of  one  of  his  friends,  and  the  mother  of 
seven  children  {Ad  Marc.  1),  with  the  view,  as  he 
avowed,  of  superintending  their  education.  About  ten 
months  after  his  marriage  ho  had  occasion  to  leave  her 
and  go  on  a  journey ;  and  to  console  her  during  his  ab- 
sence be  wrote  to  her  an  epistle,  which  is  still  extant 
The  date  of  his  death  cannot  be  fixed  with  any  exacts 
ness;  it  was  probably  about  A.D.  805  or  806. 

//if  PhUotophy* — ^It  appears  from  the  testimony  even 
of  antagonists,  and  from  what  we  have  left  of  Porphyry's 
writings,  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  abilities  and  very 
extensive  learning.  Eusebius  speaks  of  him  as  one 
Twy  ftaXitn-a  Btaipav&v  Kai  warn  yvwpiiiwVf  icXeoc  re 
ov  fiuspoy  ^cawpiag  vap  "£XXiy<rtv  dmviiviyfiivov 
{PriBp.  Ev,  iii,  9) ;  and  Augustine  styles  him  "  bominem 
non  mediocri  ingenio  pneditum"  {De  Civ.  Dei,  x,  82 ; 
oomp.  xix,  22).  The  philosophical  doctrines  of  Por- 
phyry were  in  all  essential  respects  the  same  as  those 
of  his  master,  Plotinus.  To  that  system  he  was  ardent- 
ly attached,  and  proved  himself  one  of  its  most  ener- 
getic defenderai  His  writings  were  all  designed  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  to  illustrate,  commend,  or  establish  it. 
His  rhetorical  training,  extensive  learning,  and  compar- 
ative clearness  of  style,  no  doubt  did  good  service  in  the 
cause  of  his  schooL  Thus  Eunapius  ( Vita  Porpk,  p.  8, 
Boiss)  ascribes  to  Porphjrry  as  his  principal  merit  that  by 
his  perspicuous  and  pleasing  diction  he  brought  within 
the  range  of  the  understanding  of  all  men  the  doctrine 
of  Plotinus,  which  in  the  Unguage  of  its  author  had 
seemed  difficult  and  obscure.  Indeed,  Porphyry  lays 
himself  less  claim  to  originality  than  to  the  merit  of  an 
expositor  and  defender  of  the  doctrine  of  Plotinus,  which 
he  regarded  as  identical  with  that  of  Plato,  and  sub- 
stantially also  with  that  of  Aristotle.  Porphyry  is, 
nevertheless,  charged  with  inconsistencies  and  contra- 
dictions; bis  later  views  being  frequently  at  variance 
with  his  earlier  ones  (Eunapius,  Vit.  Porph.  fin.;  Euse- 
hins,  Prap.  Ev,  iv,  10;  lamU.  ap.  Stobieum,  EcL  i,  866). 
The  reason  of  this  may  probably  be  found  in  the  vacil- 
lation of  his  views  with  respect  to  theui^  and  philoso- 
phy—-a  vacillation  which  would  doubtless  attract  the 
greater  attention,  as  it  was  in  opposition  to  the  general 
tendencies  of  his  age  and  school  that  he  ranked  philoso- 
phy higher  than  the  theurgic  superstitions  which  were 
connected  with  the  popuUir  polytheism.  With  the  lat- 
ter, some  featores  of  his  doctrines  had  considerable  affin- 
ity. He  insisted  strongly  on  the  contrast  between  the 
corporeal  and  the  incorporeal,  and  the  power  of  the  lat- 
jter  over  the  former.  The  influence  of  the  incorporeal 
was,  in  his  view,  unrestricted  by  the  limits  of  space,  and 
independent  of  the  accident  of  contiguity.  When  free 
from  intermixture  with  matter,  it  is  omnipresent,  and 
its  power  unlimited.  His  doctrine  with  regard  to  d«s- 
mons.pointed  in  the  same  direction.  Over  both  them 
and  the  souls  of  the  dead  power  could  be  obtained  by 
enchantments  {De  A  bst,  ii,  88, 89, 41, 48, 47).  Yet  these 
notions  seem  to  have  been  taken  up  by  him  rather  in 
deference  to  the  prevalent  opinion  of  his  times  than  as 
forming  an  essential  part  of  his  philosophy.  Though  at 
first  somewhat  disposed  to  favor  theurgy,  he  still  ranked 
philosophy  above  it,  considering,  with  Plotinus,  that  the 
trie  method  of  safety  consisted  in  the  puigation  of  the 
soul  and  the  contemplation  of  the  eternal  l>eity.  The 
increasing  value  set  upon  theurgy,  and  the  endeavors  to 
raise  it  above  philosophy  itself,  probably  produced  some- 
thing like  a  reaction  in  his  mind,  and  strengthened  the 


doubts  which  he  entertained  with  regard  to  the  popular 
superstition.  These  doubts  he  set  forth  in  a  letter  to 
the  Egyptian  prophet  Anebos,  in  a  series  of  questions. 
The  distrust  there  expressed  respecting  the  popular  no- 
tions of  the  gods,  divinations,  incantations,  and  other 
theurgic  arts,  may  have  been,  as  Ritter  believes  {Gndt. 
der  PhUoaopkie,  i  v,  678),  the  modified  opinion  of  his  later 
years,  provoked,  perhaps,  by  the  progress  of  that  super- 
stition to  which  at  an  earlier  period  he  had  been  less 
opposed.  The  observation  of  Augustine  is,  doubtless,  in 
the  main  correct:  ^'Ut  videas  eum  inter  vitium  sacri- 
legB  curiositatis  et  philosophiso  professionem  fluctuasse, 
et  nunc  banc  artem  tamquam  fallacem,  et  in  ipsa  actions 
periculosam,  et  legibus  prohibitam,  cavendam  monere, 
nunc  autem  velut  ejus  laudatoribus  cedentem,  utilem  di- 
cere  ease  mundans  parti  animse,  non  quidem  iutelleo- 
tuali  qua  rerum  intelligibilium  perdpiator  Veritas,  nul- 
las  habentium  similitudines  corporum,  sed  spirituali, 
qua  rerum  oorporalium  capiantur  imagines.'*  The  let- 
ter to  Anebos  called  forth  a  reply,  which  is  still  extant, 
and  known  under  the  titie  Hcpt  Mvonjpittfv,  and  is  the 
production  probably  of  lamblicbus  (q.  v.). 

So  many  are  the  variations  of  Porphyry  in  his  philo- 
sophic views  from  those  of  Plotinus,  that  Porphyry  must 
really  be  assigned  to  a  class  of  his  own  rather  than  called 
an  exponent  of  Plotinus.  Not  only  did  Porphyry  popu- 
larize the  Neo-Platonisra  of  Plotinus,  but  he  distin- 
guished it  by  the  more  practical  and  religious  charac- 
ter which  he  gave  to  the  system.  Undentanding  the 
power  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  was  fast  super- 
seding the  national  creeds,  he  felt  the  necessity  for  an- 
tagonizing it.  He  therefore  undertook  to  spiritualize 
the  old  creeds,  and  to  harmonize  them  with  philosophy 
by  treating  them  as  symbolic  He  perceived  the  national 
craving  for  a  theology  (Famr,  p.  67)  which  rested  on 
some  divine  authority,  or  revelation  from  the  world  in- 
visible (comp.  Augustine's  criticism  on  him  in  De  Civ* 
Dei,  X,  c.  9, 11, 26, 28) ;  and  hence  he  drew  such  a  system 
from  the  real  or  pretended  answers  of  oracles  in  his 
wc/ot  r^c  ^  Xoyiwv  ^iKoao^aQ,  of  which  fragmente 
exist  in  Eusebius  and  Augustine  (Fabricius,  BihL  Gr, 
v,  744).  Heathens,  it  would  seem,  had  consulted  oracles 
on  this  very  subject  of  Christianity ;  and  it  is  these,  the 
genuineness  of  which  may  be  doubted,  that  he  nsea. 

The  end  of  philosophizing,  according  to  Porphyry,  is 
the  salvation  of  the  soul  (rf  Trie  V^x^  owrripia).  The 
cause  of  evil  is  to  be  found  in  the  soul,  in  its  desires  after 
the  low  and  base,  and  not  in  the  body  as  such  {A  d  Marc, 
29).  The  means  of  deliverance  from  evil  are  self-puri- 
fication (Ka^apaic)  through  asceticism  and  the  philo- 
sophical cognition  of  God.  To  divination  and  thcurgical 
initiations  Porphyry  conceded  only  a  subordinate  signif- 
icance; in  his  later  years,  especially,  he  was  instant  in 
warning  his  followers  against  their  misuse  (see,  in  par- 
ticular, his  epistie  to  Anebos,  the  Egyptian  priest).  He 
acknowledge!  one  absolute,  supreme  Deity,  who  is 
to  be  worshipped  with  pure  words  and  thoughts  {Ad 
Marc,  18).  He  also,  however,  distinguished  two  classes 
of  visible  and  invisible  gods,  the  former  being  composed 
of  body  and  soul,  and  consequently  neither  etemsl  nor 
immutable  (De  A  bet.  ii,  34,  86,  87-89).  He  also  distin- 
guished between  good  and  evil  diemons,  and  held  that 
the  latter  ought  to  be  appeased,  but  that  it  should  be 
the  object  of  the  philosopher  to  free  himself  as  much  as 
possible  from  everything  placed  under  the  power  of  evil 
demons.  For  that  reason,  among  others,  he  rejected  all 
animal  sacrifices  (De  Abet,  ii,  88,  39,  43).  The  ascetic 
tendency  of  his  philosophy,  as  connected  with  his  ex- 
alted ideas  of  the  power  of  reason,  which  is  superior  to 
nature  and  the  influence  of  dsemons.  conduced  to  raise 
him  above  the  superstitious  tendencies  of  his  age ;  the 
spirit  of  the  philosopher  being,  in  his  view,  superior  to 
all  impressions  from  without.  The  object  of  the  philos- 
opher should  be  to  free  himself  as  much  as  possible 
from  all  desires  of  or  dependence  on  that  which  is  ex- 
ternal, such  appetites  being  the  most  hateful  tyrants, 
from  which  we  should  be  glad  to  be  set  free,  even  with 
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the  I088  of  the  whole  body  (A  d  Mare,  84).  We  should, 
therefore,  restrain  our  sensual  desires  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. It  was  mainly  in  this  point  of  view  that  he  reject- 
ed all  enjoyment  of  animal  food  (see  Bernays,  TTuciopk. 
Schr,  Uber  Frdmmigbeiij  mii  krit.  u.  erkl.  Bemerk.  zu 
Porph,  Sckr,  Uber  EfdhaUaamkeit.  p.  4-38).  Though 
bad  genii  have  some  power  over  us,  yet  through  absti- 
nence and  the  steady  resistance  of  all  disturbing  influ- 
ences we  can  pursue  the  good  in  spite  of  them.  If  we 
could  abstain  from  vegetable  as  well  as  animal  food,  he 
thought  we  should  become  still  more  like  the  gods  {Dt 
A  hti,  iii,  27).  It  is  by  means  of  reason  only  that  we  are 
exalted  to  the  supreme  God,  to  whom  nothing  material 
should  be  offered,  for  everything  material  is  unclean 
{De  Abit,  i,  39,  57 ;  ii,  34 ;  yl<2  Afarc,  15).  He  distin- 
guishes four  degrees  of  virtues,  the  lowest  being  pclitir 
cat  virtuty  the  virtue  of  a  good  man  who  moderates  his 
passions.  Superior  to  this  is  purifying  virtue,  which 
completely  sets  the  soul  free  from  affections.  Its  object 
is  to  make  us  resemble  God,  and  by  it  we  become  di&- 
monical  men  or  good  daemons.  In  the  higher  grade, 
when  entirely  given  up  to  knowledge  and  the  soul,  man 
becomes  a  god,  till  at  last  he  lives  only  to  reason,  and  so 
becomes  the  father  of  gods,  one  with  the  one  Supreme 
Being  {SHit,  34).  Porphyry  appears  to  have  taught  (in 
his  six  books  ?repc  vX?/c)  more  distinctly  than  Plotinus 
the  doctrine  of  the  emanation  of  matter  from  the  super- 
sensuous,  and  proximately  from  the  soul  (ProcL  in  Tim. 
p.  109, 133, 189).  The  doctrine  that  the  world  is  without 
beginning  in  time  was  defended  by  Porphyry  against 
the  objections  of  Atticus  and  Plutarch  (ProcU  in  Tim, 
p.  119). 

Hia  A  Hacks  against  Christiamty, — Porphyry  has  es- 
pecial interest  for  us,  however,  not  so  much  as  a  philos- 
opher of  the  New-Platonic  school,  great  as  he  was  as 
such,  but  as  the  constructor  of  a  new  philosophy,  the 
aim  of  which  was  not  merely  speculation  and  the  en- 
chantment of  reason,  but  its  acceptance  as  a  national 
creed,  and  its  dethronement  of  Christianity.  When 
made  aware  that  his  system  could  not  of  itself  accom- 
plish all  that  he  desired,  he  left  the  apologetic  domain, 
and  became  the  most  determined  of  heathen  polemics 
the  world  ever  beheld  or  Christianity  ever  encountered. 
Lucian  and  Celsus,  a  hundred  years  earlier,  had  vainly 
striven  to  stay  the  rising  fortunes  of  the  Gospel.  He 
now  came  forward  to  attempt  the  death-grapple,  and  it 
musb  be  confessed  that  he  made  a  most  vigorous  effort 
to  retrieve  a  sinking  cause,  to  turn  back  the  tide  of  new 
ideas,  and  to  reinstate  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the 
Roman  empire  the  principles  of  an  effete  religious  sys- 
tem, of  a  waning  and  insufficient  philosophy.  As  al- 
ready indicated  abovtf.  Porphyry  was  a  man  of  remark- 
able powers  of  mind  and  of  high  culture,  of  a  calibre 
altogether  above  that  of  Lucian  and  Celsus.  Lucian, 
though  endowed  with  keen  wit,  was  a  careless  jester, 
and  Celsus,  in  his  attacks  on  the  Gospel,  often  reminds 
us  of  the  vulgar  gil>es  and  ribald  remarks  of  Thomas 
Paine ;  but  nothing  of  this  is  found  in  Porphyry. 
Speaking  in  the  name  of  philosophy,  he  assumes  a  dig- 
nity, an  elevation  of  tone,  an  apparent  candor  in  the 
treatment  of  his  subject^  akin  to  that  of  the  judge,  who 
is  supposed  impartially  to  survey  the  whole  field  of  ev- 
idence, and  to  give  weight  to  no  doubtful  statements,  to 
no  specious  ai^guments.  Undoubtedly  honest  in  his  con- 
victions and  in  his  attachment  to  the  philosophy  of  his 
master,  he  brought  the  resources  of  a  great,  a  cultured 
mind  to  bear  against  the  more  vulnerable  points  of  the 
Christian  system,  testing  it  by  weapons  of  the  highest 
temper.  Porphyry  certainly  enjoyed  a  vantage-ground 
in  the  school  of  philosophy  to  which  he  belonged.  Pla- 
tonism,  as  already  suggested,  approximated  more  nearly 
than  any  of  the  other  philosophic  systems  of  antiquity 
to  the  elevated  teachings  of  the  Gospel.  But  during 
the  past  century  or  two,  while  Christianity  bad  been 
spreading  through  the  Roman  world,  this  philosophy, 
under  the  teachings  of  Plotinus,  had  been  drawing 
nearer  to  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament,  inso- 


much that  to  a  casual  observer  the  two  streams  of 
thought  and  speculation  seemed  likely  to  unite  and 
flow  on  in  a  single  channel.  Like  Christianity,  Pla* 
tonism  opened  a  spiritual  world  superior  to  that  of 
sense,  and  revealed  a  Supreme  Being,  if  not  absolutely 
free,  yet  capable  of  giving  shape  to  the  visible  as  the 
architect  of  the  universe.  It  awakened  also  in  man  the 
consciousness  of  the  supernatural,  the  divine,  so  that 
man  was  attracted  towards  the  supreme  spiritual  exist- 
ence, was  permitted  to  hiive  cognition  of  fellowship 
with  it;  not  absorbed  on  the  one  hand  in  the  depths  of 
(he  infinite  spirit,  nor  sunk  on  the  other  into  the  mate- 
rial* The  one  radical  point  of  separation  between  the 
philosophy  of  the  schoob  and  that  of  the  Church  seemed 
to  be  the  views  of  matter  entertained  by  the  former — 
that  it  was  eternal,  and  the  seat  of  evil  in  opposition  to 
God.  But  even  this  view  was  softened  as  the  svstem 
came  in  contact  with  the  Gospel.  Plotinus  held  that 
the  evil  principle  is  only  apparent,  and  that  only  the 
good  has  a  substantial  and  permanent  existence. '  The 
opposers  concluded  that  as  the  teachings  of  Christianity 
could  not  be  entirely  ignored  or  disproved,  the  philo- 
sophical system  must  bo  brought  upon  the  same  plat- 
form as  a  rival  of  the  Gospel. 

AU  former  attacks  against  Christianity  had  proved 
futile  because  the  Gospel  could  claim  supernatural  ori- 
gin, and  demonstrate  its  claims  by  the  response  which 
its  teachings  found  in  the  depths  of  the  human  souL 
Instead,  therefore,  of  denying  the  grand  ethical  and  re- 
ligious principles  of  the  evangelical  scheme.  Porphyry 
sought  supernatural  surroundings  for  his  own  S}*stem, 
and  then  moved  in  bold  attack  against  the  supernatural 
in  Christianity,  seeking  to  disprove,  not  the  substance  of 
the  Gospel  teachings,  but  the  records  in  which  that 
substance  is  delivered — an  attack  so  general  in  our  day 
among  the  disbelievers  of  the  supernatural  claims  oV 
Christianity.  See  Rationalism.  Porphyry*s  course 
was  in  all  respects  a  novel  one.  Indeed,  it  was  the  re- 
verse of  that  pursued  by  all  other  opponents  of  the  new 
religion  who  had  preceded  hinl.  By  them  the  facts, 
the  records  of  the  Gospel  were  acknowledged,  but  the 
facts  were  held  to  be  wrong,  and  to  have  been  produced 
by  an  unauthorized  agency,  to  have  been  the  work  of 
magic  or  charms;  now  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years  has 
convinced  the  enemy  that  the  method  of  attack  afford- 
ing any  hope  of  success  is  the  direct  one  against  the 
authority,  the  inspiration  of  the  documents' of  the  Gos- 
peL  If  by  the  trenchant  knife  of  criticism  these  sup- 
ports could  be  cut  away,  the  system  would  be  left  to 
sink  down  upon  a  level  with  phUosopby,  with  all  merely 
human  systems  of  speculation. 

Of  the  nature  and  merits  of  the  work  by  Porphyry 
against  Christianity  it  is  not  easy  to  judge,  as  it  has  not 
come  down  to  us.  He  is  reputed  to  have  written  it  about 
the  year  270,  while  in  retirement  in  Sicily.  It  was  enti- 
tled K ara  Xpitmav&v.  In  A.D.  485  all  the  copies  extant 
were  burned  by  order  of  the  emperor,  and  its  contents 
are  only  preserved  to  us  in  part  by  the  lengthy  extracts 
made  of  it  in  the  numerous  refutations  which  were  pub- 
lished by  the  Christian  apologists  of  the  early  Church. 
The  entire  work  consisted  of  fifteen  books,  but  only  con- 
cerning five  of  these  is  information  thus  afforded.  From 
these  we  learn  that  the  first  book  of  his  work  dragged 
to  light  some  of  the  discrepancies,  real  or  supposed,  in 
Scripture.  The  examination  of  the  dispute  between 
Peter  and  Paul  was  quoted  as  an  instance  of  the  ad- 
mixture of  human  ingredients*  in  the  body  of  apostolic 
teaching.  His  third  book  was  directed  to  the  subject 
of  Scripture  interpretation,  especially,  with  some  incon- 
sistenc}',  against  the  allegorical  or  mystical  tendency 
which  at  that  time  marked  the  whole  Church,  and  espe- 
cially the  Alexandrian  fathers.  The  allegorical  method 
coincided  with,  if  it  did  not  arise  from,  the  Oriental  in- 
stinct of  s}nnbolism,  the  natural  poetry  of  the  human 
mind.  But  in  the  minds  of  Jews  and  Christians  it  had 
been  sanctified  by  its  use  in  the  Hebrew  religion,  and 
had  become  associated  with  the  apocryphal  literaturo 
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of  the  Jewish  Church.  It  U  tnetMt  to  a  mora  lim* 
ited  extent  in  the  inspind  writen  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  in  most  of  the  fathers;  hot  in  the  school  of 
Alexandria  it  wu  adopted  as  a  formal  system  of  inter* 
pretation.  It  is  this  allegorical  system  which  Porphyry 
attacked.  He  assaidted  the  writings  of  those  who  had 
fancifully  allegorized  the  Old  Testament  in  the  pious 
demre  of  finding  Christianity  in  erery  part  of  it,  in  spite 
of  historic  conditions;  and  he  hastily  drew  the  infer- 
ence, with  something  like  the  feeling  of  doubt  which 
rash  interpretations  of  prophecy  are  in  danger  of  pro- 
ducing at  this  day,  that  no  consistent  sense  can  be  put 
upon  the  Old  TestamenL  His  fourth  book  was  a  criti- 
cism on  the  Mosaic  history,  and  on  Jewish  antiquities. 
But  the  most  important  books  in  his  work  were  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth,  which  were  devoted  to  an  ex- 
amination of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel;  and  in  these  he 
detected  some  of  those  peculiarities  on  which  modem 
criticism  has  emplojred  itself,  and  arrived  at  the  condu- 
sions  in  reference  to  their  date  revived  by  the  English 
deist  Collins  in  the  last  century,  and  by  many  German 
critics  in  the  present  It  is  well  known  that  half  of 
the  book  of  Daniel  is  historic,  half  prophetic  Each  of 
these  parts  is  distinguished  from  similar  portions  of  the 
Old  Testament  by  some  peculiarities.  Porphyry  is  not 
recorded  as  noticing  any  of  those  which  belong  to  the 
historic  part,  unless  we  may  conjecture,  from  his  theory 
of  the  book  being  originally  written  in  Greek,  that  he 
detected  the  presence  of  those  Greek  words  in  Nebu- 
chadn&Bzar's  edicts  which  many  modem  critics  have 
contended  could  not  be  introduced  into  Chaldiea  ante- 
cedently to  the  Macedonian  conquest.  The  peculiarity 
alleged  to  belong  to  the  prophetical  part  is  its  apoca- 
lyptic tone.  It  looks,  it  has  been  said,  historical  rather 
than  prophetical.  Definite  events,  and  these  in  a  dis- 
tinct chain,  are  predicted  with  the  precision  of  his- 
torical narrative ;  whereas  most  prophecy  is  a  moral 
sermon,  in  which  general  moral  predictions  are  given, 
with  specific  historic  ones  interspersed.  Nor  is  this, 
which  is  shared  in  a  less  degree  by  occasional  prophe- 
cies elaewhere,  the  only  peculiarity  alleged,  but  it  is  af- 
firmed also  that  the  definite  character  ceases  at  a  par- 
ticular period  of  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
down  to  which  the  very  campaigns  of  the  Seleucid  and 
Ptolemaic  dynasties  are  noted,  but  subsequently  to 
which  the  prophetic  tone  becomes  more  vague  and  in- 
definite. Hence  the  conjecture  has  been  hazarded  that 
it  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  by  a  Palestin- 
ian Jew,  who  gathered  up  the  traditions  of  Daniers  life 
and  wrote  the  recent  history  of  his  country  in  eloquent 
language  in  an  apocalyptic  form,  which,  after  the  liter- 
ary fashion  of  his  age,  he  imputed  to  an  ancient  seer, 
Daniel ;  definite  up  to  the  period  at  which  he  composed 
it,  indefinite  as  he  gazed  on  the  future.  It  was  this  pe- 
culiarity, the  supposed  ceasing  of  the  prophecies  in  the 
book  of  Daniel  at  a  definite  date,  which  was  noticed  by 
Porphyry,  and  led  him  to  suggest  the  theory  of  its  au- 
thorship just  named.  He  seems  also  to  have  entered 
into  some  examination  of  the  specific  prophecies,  for  he 
objects  to  the  application  of  the  words  "  the  abomina- 
tion of  dessladon**  to  other  objects  than  that  which  he 
considers  its  original  meaning  (see  Jerome  on  Matt 
xxiv;  15).  These  remarks  will  give  an  idea  of  the  crit- 
ical acuteness  of  Porph3rry.  A  few  other  traces  of  Por- 
phyry's views  remain,  which  are  of  less  importance,  and 
are  levelled  against  parts  of  the  New  Testament:  e.  g. 
the  change  of  purpose  in  our  blessed  Lord  (John  vii), 
[Jerome,  voL  iv,  pt  ti,  p.  621  (^DiaL  adv.  Ptlag,^ ;  Ep, 
(101)  ad  Pammach,  Several  are  given  in  Hohten. 
lVit»  Porphyr,  p.  86)],  the  reasons  why  the  Old  Econ- 
omy was  abrogated  if  divine  [August  Epitt,  (102,  olim 
49,  Benedict  ed.  1689),  ii,  274,  where  six  questions 
are  named,  some  of  which  come  from  Porphyry] ;  the 
question  what  became  of  the  generations  which  lived 
before  Chrisdantty  was  proclaimed,  if  Christianity  was 
the  only  way  of  salvation ;  objections  to  the  severity  of 
Peter  in  the  death  of  Ananias;  and  the  inscratable 


mystery  of  an  infinite  punishment  in  requital  for  finite 
sin  (August  ReiradU  bk.  ii,  c  81,  vol.  i,  p.  58,  con- 
cerning Matt  vii,  2).  Hu  objections  are  not,  it  will  be 
observed,  founded  on  quibbles  like  those  of  Celsus,  but 
on  instractive  literary  characteristics,  many  of  which 
are  greatly  exaggerated  or  groaaly  misinterpreted,  but 
still  are  real,  and  suggest  difficulties  or  inquiries  which 
the  best  modem  theological  critics  have  honorably  felt 
to  demand  candid  examination  and  explanation. 

It  was  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to  reply  to  such 
a  critique  as  Porphyry  adopted,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
he  never  was  answered  as  he  should  have  been.  The 
reply  which  Origen  made  to  Celsus  set  aside  all  the  ob- 
jections of  the  heathen  disputant,  but  the  thirty  sepa- 
rate replies  to  Porphyry,  among  which  the  best  are  those 
by  Methodius,  Eusebius,  and  ApoUinariua,  very  insuffi- 
ciently solve  the  intricate  and  deep  problems  proposed 
by  the  most  successful  exponent  of  Neo-Platonism« 
lliat  he  made  a  profound  impression  on  the  Church  is 
seen  in  the  foct  that  to  all  Christians  his  name  became 
hateful,  odious,  the  synonym  for  all  that  is  vile  and 
dangerous  in  unbelief  like  that  of  Turk  or  Moslem  or 
Papist  in.  later  ages.  When  Constantino  wished  to 
blacken  the  reputation  of  the  Arians,  he  only  had  to  at- 
tach to  them  the  epithet  of  Porphyrian.  That  name 
carried  in  it  a  Satanic  import,  a  heavy  curse,  able  to 
sink  to  irretrievable  infamy  any  individual  or  sect  who 
bore  it  A  great  deal  of  discussion  has  taken  place  re- 
specting the  assertion  of  Socrates  {H,  E,  iii,  28),  that 
in  his  earlier  years  Porphyry  was  a  Christian,  and  that, 
having  been  treated  with  indignity  by  the  Christians, 
he  apostatized,  and  revenged  himself  by  writing  against 
them.  The  authority  is  so  slight,  and  the  improbabil- 
ity of  the  story  so  great  (for  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
of  his  antagonists  charged  him  with  apostasy,  unless  it 
was  Eusebius),  while  it  may  so  easily  have  arisen  from 
the  fact  that  in  his  early  youth  Porphyry  was  instracted 
by  Origen,  that  it  may  confidently  be  rejected.  An 
able  summary  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides  is  given 
by  Brucker  (ii,  251,  etc).  A  doubt  has  been  raised  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  assailant  of  Christianity  with  the 
Neo-Platonic  philosopher,  but  it  is  totally  without  foun- 
dation. 

Other  fTorlw.— Of  the  very  numerous  writings  of  Por- 
phyry the  following  are  extant :  1.  Ilt/dayopov  j3ioc ; 
supposed  by  many  to  be  a  fragment  of  his  lai^er  history 
of  philosophers.  2.  Iltpi  Ttkiorivov  piov  ical  rrj^  rd^cwc 
Turv  /3tj3\ib>v  airrov.  See  PLomvrs.  8.  Xlipi  Airo- 
XnC  Twv  l/x^Yitfv,  in  four  books,  dedicated  to  his  friend 
and  fellow-disctple  Firmus  Castricius.  4.  Fragments  of 
his  epistle  np6c  'Ave/3w  rbvAiyvimov.  Large  quota- 
tions from  this  work  are  made  by  Eusebius  in  his  Prce- 
paratio  Evangeliea,  5.  lJp6c  rd  voiyrck  A^oppai,  6. 
OptipucA  ^rirnpaTOt  addressed  to  Anatolius.  7.  ITEjOt 
roi;  iv  'O^vfftniif  r&v  Nv/t^wv  dvrpov,  a  fanciful  alle- 
gorical interpretation  of  the  description  of  the  cave  of 
the  nymphs  in  the  Odyntyj  showing  both  the  ingenuity 
and  the  recklessness  with  which  Porphyry  and  other 
writers  of  his  stamp  pressed  writers  and  authorities  of 
all  kinds  into  their  service,  as  holders  of  the  doctrines 
of  their  school.  8.  A  fragment  from  a  treatise  ITepc 
Srwyoc,  preserved  by  Stobaeus.  9.  Eiaayuryrft  or  Tltpi 
rSnf  vivTi  ^tavwv,  addressed  to  Chrysaorius,  and  writ- 
ten by  Porphyry  while  in  Sicily.  It  is  commonly  pre- 
fixed to  the  Organon  of  Aristotle.  10.  A  commentary 
on  the  Categories  of  Aristotle,  in  questions  and  answers. 
11.  Some  fragments  of  a  commentary  on  Aristotle's 
books  Ilcpt  ^wTucffQ  dicpoaatiog,  12.  A  commentary  on 
the  Harmonica  of  Ptolemaeus,  leaving  off  at  the  seventh 
chapter  of  the  second  book.  13.  Tltpi  irpoap^iaQ  (see 
ViUoison,  Anecd,  Gnxca,  ii,  108>118).  14.  Scholia  on 
the  ^liady  preserved  at  Leyden  among  the  books  and 
papers  of  Is.  Yossius.  A  portion  of  them  was  published 
by  Valckenaer,  in  an  appendix  to  Ursinus's  Virgii,  with 
a  copious  account  of  the  scholia  generally.  Other  scho- 
lia on  the  Iliad^  preserved  in  the  Vatican  library,  were 
published  by  VilloisOn  (Aneod,  Graca,  ii,  266,  etc.),  and 
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in  his  edition  of  the  Iliad,  15.  Poiftionft  of  «  oommen- 
ttry,  appareotly  on  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  and  of  one 
on  the  Organon,  16.  Two  books  on  the  philosophy  of 
Plato  were  affinned  to  be  extant  by  Gesner.  17.  An 
epistle  to  his  wife  Marceila.  This  piece  was  discovered 
by  Angelo  Mai  in  the  Ambrosian  library,  and  published 
at  Milan  in  1816.  The  letter  is  not  quite  complete,  as 
the  end  of  the  MS.  is  mutilated.  The  contents  of  it  are 
of  a  general  phikMophical  character,  designed  to  incite 
tb  the  practice  of  virtue  and  self-restraint  and  the  study 
of  philosophy.  The  sentiments  are  a  little  obscure  here 
and  there,  but  many  of  the  maxims  and  remarks  ex- 
hibit great  wisdom,  and  a  considerable  depth  of  very 
pure  religious  feeling.  Porphyry  considers  sorrow  to  be 
a  more  wholesome  discipline  for  the  mind  than  pleasures 
(c  7).  With  great  energy  and  some  eloquence  he  uiges 
the  cultivation  of  the  soul  and  the  practice  of  virtue,  in 
preference  to  attention  to  the  body.  His  views  of  the 
Deity,  of  his  operations,  and  the  right  mode  of  contem- 
plating and  worshipping  him,  are  of  a  very  exalted 
kind,  some  reminding  the  reader  strongly  of  passages 
in  the  Scriptures.  The  laws  under  which  man  is  placed 
he  distinguishes  into  natural,  civil,  and  divine,  and 
marks  out  their  respective  provinces  with  considerable 
beauty  and  clearness.  18.  A  poetical  fragment,  from 
the  tenth  book  of  a  work  entitled  Dcpt  r^c  ^  Xoyiutv 
^oao^aci  is  published  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
work.  19.  An  introduction  to  the  Tetrabiblot  of  Ptole- 
m»us  is  also  attributed  by  some  to  Porphyry,  by  othen 
to  Antiochus.  The  iwirouoc  itiiyritnc  ci'c  rdc  KO^* 
*Oftflpov  irXdva^  rov  'Oovovcwc,  the  production  of 
Nicephorus  Gregoras,  has  also  been  attributed  by  some 
to  Porphyrj', 

Besides  these  we  have  mention  of  the  following  lost 
works  of  Porphyry:  20.  ITcpc  AyaXfidnjiv  (£useb. 
Pntp,  £v,  ill,  7 ;  'Stob.  Ed.  Pkys.  i,  26).  21.  Utpi  avo- 
Sov  if/vx^c  (August.  De  Cie.  Dei^  x,  910,  etc.).  22. 
Ilepi  roi;  fiiav  hvcu  r^v  UXdriavoQ  cat  'ApiaroriXovc 
atpffftv  (Suidas,  s.  v.  TIop^.)*  ^-  ^  commentary  on 
Aristotle's  treatise  TTept  ipfiriveiac  (Boethius,  ad  loc  ii). 
24.  Upbc  'ApiffToHXriv.  vtpi  rov  iivai  rrjv  i^wx^  ^*^ 
reXt'x^^^  (Suidas).  25.  'E^fiytimc  rUtv  Konrfopi&v, 
dedicated  to  Gedalius  (EusUth.  Ad  IL  iii,  293).  26. 
ITe/oi  itpx^v  (Suidas).  27.  IlEpc  d^n^fiarwi/  (ibid.).  28. 
ITcpj  Tov  yv<ii«di  vtavTov  (ibid.).  29.  rfoofi/xanitat  dno- 
piat  (ibid.).  80.  A  reply  to  the  Apology  for  Alcibiades 
in  the  Symposium  of  Plato,  by  Diophanes  (Porph.  Vit» 
Plot.  15).  81.  'Emypdftftara  (Eustath.).  82.  Utpi 
TOV  l^'  rifiiv,  dedicated  to  Chiysaorius  (Stob.  Eel.),  83. 
A  treatise  against  a  spurious  work  attributed  to  Zoro- 
aster (Porph.  Vif,  Plot.  16).  84.  Ilcpi  ^ciW  dvofidrtitv 
(Suidas).  85.  Ei'c  t6  &fo6pafrrov  irtpi  KaTa^tnw^ 
Kai  dvo^iunutQ  (Boethius  in  Arist,  De  Interpr.),  86. 
Ei'c  rb  OovKvdidov  irpooi/itov,  flrpAf  'ApumiBtiv  (Sui- 
das). 87.  IlcfOJ  i^citfv,  irp6c  AoyyXvov  (Porph.  ViU  Plot. 
20).  88.  'O  upiiQ  ydfioci  a  poem  composed  for  the 
birthday  of  Plato  (ibid.  15).  89.  Ei'c  Hjv  rov  'lovXta- 
voU  XaXSaiov  0cXo<rci^ov  icropiap  (Suidas).  40.  Ei'c 
ri^  MivovKiavoit  rixvifv  (ibid.).  41.  'O  irpbc  Nijfitp- 
Tiov  Xuyoc  (CyrilL  c.  Julian,  iii,  79,  etc.).  It  appears 
to  have  been  a  treatise  on  the.  providence  of  God. 
42.  *'0n  r^w  TOV  vov  v^iorf|ffC  to  vorifta  (Porph.  Vif. 
Plot.  18).  48.  Jlfpi  Trie.  'Ouffpov  t^oao^a^  (Suidas). 
44.  Tlepi  Trjc  ii  *Ofiiipov  w^Xiiac  twv  /3affcXeii>v,  in 
ten  books  (ibid.).  45.  lUpi  irapaXtXcififiiviav  Ttfi 
iroiriT^  dvofidTuv.  This  and  the  two  preceding  w^re 
probably  only  parts  of  a  larger  work.  46.  IIcpc  rcDv 
kotA  UivSapov  tov  Ncf'Aov  rniydv  (ibid.).  47.  Com- 
mentaries on  several  of  the  works  of  Plotinus  (Eunap. 
V'it.  Porph.).  48.  E/c  tov  So^iotv|v  toU  UXaTtJVOQ 
(Boethius, />«iH*vtf.  Prsef.).  49.  Xvpfiucra  Cfjr'^fiara, 
in  seven  books  (Suidas).  60.  Td  ci'c  tov  TiftMov  viro- 
fivripaTa,  a  commentary  on  the  Timctus  of  Plato  (Ma- 
crob.  In  Sonuu  Scip.  ii,  8;  Produs,  In  Timteum).  61. 
Ilcpi  i^Xiyc*  in  six  books  (Suidas).  52.  ^lAuXoyoc  iirro* 
pia,  in  five  books  (ibid. ;  Euseb.  Prap.  Ev.  x,  8,  who 
quotes  a  passage  of  some  length  from  the  fint  book). 


68.'<^fXo0o^oc  latopta,  in  four  books,  a  work  on  the 
lives  and  doctrines  of  phikMophers  (Socrates,  H.  E.  iii, 
28;  Eunap.  Pr.  p.  10).  64.  IlEpt  if'VX^Cf  in  five  books 
(Suidas;  Euseb.  Prop.  Ev.  xiv,  10).  66.  Ilipl  ruv 
if/vx$C  ivvdfUfmf  (Stob.  Edog,), 

See  Eusebius,  Dem.  Evang,  iii,  6;  Fabricius,  BtbL 
Gr€K.  V,  726,  etc.;  Holstenius,  De  Vita  et  Saiptis  Por- 
phyrii;  Ritter,  Gesch.  d.  Philos.  iv,  666  sq.;  Ldirdner, 
Credibility  of  the  Gosp.  Hist.  pt.  ii,  ch.  xxxvii ;  Jortin, 
Remarks,  ii,  889;  Schaff,  Ch.  Hist,  i,  190  sq.;  Neander, 
Ch.  Hist,  i,  170  sq. ;  UUman,  in  Stud.  u.  Krif.  1864 ;  Ne- 
ander.  Dogmas,  i,  86,  202;  ii,  467;  Donaldson,  Greek 
Lit.  ch.  liii ;  Lecky,  Hist,  of  European  Morals,  i,  844 
sq.;  Degerando,  Hist,  de  la  Philos.  ui,  888  sq.;  Vale- 
rien  Parisot,  Disseriatio  hisforiea  de  Porphyria  (1846); 
Ueberweg,  Hist,  of  Philos.  i,  251  sq.;  Mosheim,  Hist, 
qf  the  First  Three  Centuries,  ii,  108  sq. ;  TheoL  Quar- 
terly,  1865,  i,  69 ;  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  May  16, 1866, 
p.  486;  Farrar,  Crit.  Hist,  of  Free  Thought,  p.  66  sq.; 
Journal  of  SpeeulaHve  Philosophy,  vol.  iii,  No.  1,  art. 
iii;  Fisher,  The  Begummgs  of  Christianity  (N.  Y.  1877, 
8vo),  p.  178  sq.;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Biog.  and  Mythol.  (of  which'  large  use  has  been 
made). 

Porr^e,  Gilbert  dr  IsA.    See  Porretaht. 

Porreta,  Maroareta,  one  of  the  numerous  victims 
of  religious  intolerance  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  bom  in 
Hainault,  and  published  at  Paris  a  book  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  decision  of  the  theologians  who  examined  it, 
contained  a  number  of  errors  and  heresies,  *'et  inter 
cietcras  (hcereses)  quod  anima  annihilata  in  amore  con- 
ditoris  sine  reprehensione  conscicntise  vel  reroorsu^eii 
et  d^tet  nature,  quidquid  appetit  et  desiderat  concedere.** 
These  errors  the  foolish  woman  refused  to  retract,  and 
as  she  also  scorned  the  excommunication  visited  upon 
her  by  the  Inquisition,  the  Cliureh  delivered  her  up  to 
the  secular  arm  for  execution.  At  the  stake  she  is  said 
to  have  changed  her  mind,  and  to  have  died  with  great 
signs  of  repentance ;  but  for  this  we  have  only  the  testi- 
mony of  the  priests  who  attended  her  in  her  last  hours 
as  her  persecutors. 

Porretani,  a  name  for  the  followers  of  Gilbert  de 
LA  PoRR^E,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  a  metaphysical  divine 
of  the  12th  century,  who  held  opinions  respecting  the 
personality  and  the  essence  of  the  Holy  Trinity  analo- 
gous to  those  of  the  Letratheits  or  Damianists  of  the 
6th  century.  Porretanus  attempted  to  distinguish  the 
divine  essence  from  the  Deity,  and  the  properties  of  the 
three  divine  Persons  from  the  Persons  themselves,  not 
in  reality,  but  by  abstraction.  In  consequence  of  theso 
distinctions,  he  denied  the  incarnation  of  the  divine  nat- 
ure, respecting  which  he  ventured  to  set  forth  the  prop- 
osition, "Quod  Divina  natura  non  esset  incamata.*' 
Porretanus  was  accused  by  two  of  his  clergy  of  teach- 
ing blasphemy,  and  at  their  instigation  St.  Bernard 
brought  the  matter  before  Eugenius  III,  the  pontiff,  wlio 
was  then  in  France.  The  case  was  discussed  first  in  the 
Council  of  Paris  in  A.D.  1147,  and  then  in  the  Council 
of  Rheims,  which  was  held  in  the  following  year.  To 
put  an  end  to  the  contest,  Porretanus  yielded  his  own 
judgment  to  that  of  the  council  and  the  pope.  It  doea^ 
not  appear  that  any  large  party  was  formed  by  Porreta- 
nus, but  some  are  spoken  of  under  his  name  as  his  fol- 
lowers. See  Gallia  Christiana,  ii,  1175;  Harduio,  CVmi- 
ciL  Vf,  ii,  1297 ;  Mansi,  Condi,  xxi.  712. 

Porst,  JoHAKN,  a  Lutheran  minister,  was  bom  Dec 
11, 1668,  at  Oberkotzau,  not  far  from  Hof.  In  1689  he 
went  to  Leipsic  for  the  study  of  theology'.  In  1695  he 
was  appoiotetl  pastor  atMalchow,  near  Berlin;  in  1704. 
he  was  called  to  Berlin  as  preacher  at  Friedrichswer- 
der  and  Dorotheenstadt;  in  1709  he  was  made  court- 
preacher,  and  in  1712  provost  of  St.  Nicolai,  pastor  pri- 
marins,  and  inspector.  He  died  Jan.  9,  1728,  having 
occupied  since  1717  the  position  as  counsellor  of  consis- 
tory. Of  his  many  writings,  none  is  so  well  known  as 
his  hymn-book,  published  in  1718,  and  which  is  still  in 
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nse  in  some  chorcbes  «t  Berlin. '  S«e  J<$eher,  Gdekriei^ 
Lexikouj  b.  v.  ;  Winer,  Handbueh  der  tkeoloff*  Literatur^ 
p.  113  and  index;  Koch,  Getck,  des  deuttcKm  Kirchm- 
liedUy  iv,  297  sq.;  Kurtz,  Lekrbuch  der  KirchengescK 
(7th  ed.)  §  166, 2 ;  SUud^  In  gdttliche  Fiihrung  (Stuttg. 
1850) ;  Bachmann,  Zur  Cfschicku  der  Berliner  Ge$ang- 
backer  (Berl.  1856) ;  id.  Die  GeiongbUcher  Berlin*$  (ibid. 
1857).     (a  P.) 

Port  is  the  rendering  in  Neh.  ii,  13  of  the  Heb. 
Kha'avy  "i^d,  elaewhere  rendered  "gate"  (q.  v.),  as 
twice  in  the  same  verse.    These  gates  of  the  cities,  and 
the  unoccupied  spaces  on  which  they  opened,  served  in  all 
Hebrew  antiquity  for  places  of  public  assembling  of  the 
citizens  (comp.  the  Jorum,  dyopoLf  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans).    In  the  East  this  is  still  the  custom,  the  gates 
taking  the  place  of  the  coffee-houses  and  other  places  of 
resort  among  the  Western  nations  (Gen.  xix,  1 ;  1  Sam. 
iv,  18;  ix,  18;  Job  xxix,  7;  Jer.  xxxvii,  7).    There  the 
peo^e  came  together  in  great  numbers  when  any  public 
calamity  occurred  (2  Mace,  iii,  19),  there  the  judges 
heard  causes  and  complaints  (Deut.  xxi,  19  sq. ;  xxii, 
15  sq.;  Isa.  xxix,  21;  Job  xxi,  21;  Psa.  cxxvii,  5; 
Amos  V,  12,  15;  Zech.  viii,  16;  Prov.  xxii,  22),  and 
there  deeds  which  required  legal  sanction,  especially 
important  contracts,  were  performed  (Gen.  xxiii,  10, 18; 
Deut,  XXV,  7 ;  Ruth  iv,  1, 11 ;  comp.  the  early  Germans, 
Grimm,  Deutsche  RecktsaUerthumery  p.  104  sq. ;  and  see 
Host,  AfarokkOf  p.  239).    There  princes  stood  to  receive 
homage  (2  Sam.  xix,  8 ;  but  see  below),  or  for  public 
discussion  of  important  affairs  (1  Kings  xxii,  10),  and 
markets  were  held  in  the  vicinity  (2  Kings  vii,  1 ;  Ar- 
vienx,  Nachr,  v,  186;  RosenmUUer,  Morgeid.  vi,  272; 
Jacobi,  Dtforo  inportit  [Leips.  1714],  in  Ugolino,  THes, 
ToL  xxv).     At  the  gate  public  announcements  were 
made  (Jer.  xvii,  19;  Prov.  i,  21;  viii,  8).     Idolatries, 
too,  were  sometimes  practiced  here  (2  Kings  xxiii,  8), 
just  as  in  Catholic  cities  altars  are  placed  at  the  gates. 
On  the  whole,  we  must  consider  the  gate,  not  as  a  mere 
port  or  entrance,  but  as  a  strong  defence,  and  as  con- 
nected with  an  open  place  within ;  perhaps  even  with 
benches  (Host,  MarokkOf  ut  sup.).     They  were  barred 
with  strong  bolts  and  posts  [see  City],  and  often  built 
over  (2  Sam.  xviii,  33)  with  watch-towers  (ver.  24  sq.). 
Gate-keepers  are  mentioned,  at  least  in  Jerusalem,  with 
some  political  duties  and  powers  (Jer.  xxxvii,  18 ;  Neh. 
xiii,  19).    On  the  other  hand,  in  2  Sam.  xv,  2  (and  per- 
haps in  xix,  8),  the  allusion  is  not  to  a  city  gate,  but  to 
that  of  a  palace  in  the  royal  city;  and  in  Esth.  iii,  2; 
Dan.  ii,  49,  the  word  is  used,  according  to  a  usage  still 
castomary  in  the  East,  for  the  king's  court  (aula  reffia^ 
in  Latin,  is  a  similar  synecdoche ;  comp.  also  the  Ara- 
bic Gate  of  Rashid  fur  court,  in  Elmacin,  Hist,  Sarac, 
p.  120;  see  Ludeke,  Turk,  Reich,  i,  281).     To  sit  at  the 
palace  door  or  gate  (Esth.  ii,  19,  21 ;  iv,  2 ;  v,  9, 18  sq. ; 
vi,  10),  among  the  Persians,  was  to  wait  in  the  hall  or 
vestibule  of  the  king.    Not  only  courtiers  and  attend- 
ants, but  even  high  officers  of  the  government  were 
found  there  (Herod,  iii,  20).— Winer.    See  Door. 

Porta,  Baocio  della,  more  generally  known  as 
Fra  Bariolomeo,  an  Italian  monastic  of  the  Dominican 
order,  disUnguished  as  a  painter  of  the  Florentine  school, 
and  much  noted  for  his  intimate  relation  to  Raffaelle  and 
the  other  Urobrian  painters  of  his  time,  was  born  at  Sa- 
vigoano,  not  far  from  Florence,  in  1469.  He  was  a  pu- 
pil of  Cosimo  Roselli  in  Florence,  and  lived  near  the  gate 
of  S.  Piero,  from  which  circumstance  his  name  of"  Delia 
l^rta"'  was  derived.  We  have  no  detailed  narrative  of 
his  youthful  life,  except  that  he  was  early  brought  under 
RosclU*s  tuition,  where  he  iVirmed  a  close  friendship  with 
)iIariotta  Albertinelli,  his  associate  student,  and  showed 
such  natural  ond  artistic  proclivities  towards  '*  sweetness 
and  light"  that  the  beauty  of  his  Madonna  faces  and  the 
sunny  fervor  of  his  coloring  won  the  approbation  even 
of  the  critical  Florentines.  He  acquired  such  great 
fame  that  he  was  commissioned  to  execute  a  fresco  of 
The  Last  Judgment  in  the  convent  of  S.  Marco,  about 


the  time  when  Savonarola  went  to  Florence  to  preach 
against  the  sinfulness  of  the  city.    Bartolomeo  became 
the  earnest  friend  of  the  preacher,  and  was  so  carried 
away  by  his  influence  that  he  burned  all  his  studies  and 
drawings  of  profane  subjects,  and  those  which  repre- 
sented nude  figures.     He  abandoned  his  art,  and  spent 
his  time  in  the  society  of  the  enthusiast.     When,  at 
length,  Savonarola  was  seized,  tortured,  and  burned, 
Bartolomeo  took  the  vows  of  a  Dominican  friar,  and  left 
his  un6nuhed  pictures  to  be  completed  by  Albertinelli. 
During  four  years  he  led  a  most  austere  life,  never 
touching  his  pencil     His  superior  finally  ccjramanded 
his  practice  of  the  art,  and  he  resumed  it  with  languor 
and  entire  want  of  interest.    About  this  time  RafTaelle 
arrived  in  Florence.    He  was  then  but  twenty-one  years 
old,  yet  was  already  noted  as  a  great  painter.     He  vis- 
ited the  friar's  cell,  and  the  consequence  was  a  deep 
friendship  between  the  two,  to  which  the  world  owes  the 
afterworks  of  Fra  Bartolomeo.     Raffaelle  instructed  his 
monastic  friend  in  perspective,  and  he  in  turn  gave  new 
ideas  of  drapery  to  Raffaelle.    Fra  Bartolomeo  was  the 
first  to  employ  lay  figures  in  the  study  of  drapery ;  he 
also  imparted  to  Raffaelle  his  mode  of  coloring.     The 
examination  of  the  works  of  these  painters  will  prove 
that  from  this  time  both  of  them  produced  more  excel- 
lent pictures  than  they  had  done  before ;  the  friar  hail 
caught  an  intellectual  grace  from  his  young  friend,  and 
Raffaelle  had  advanced  in  color  and  draper}*.    About 
1508  Fra  Bartolomeo  was  allowed  to  go  to  Venice, 
where  his  coloring  was  greatly  improved,  and  in  1513 
he  went  to  Rome.    This  visit  was  doubtless  a  deep  joy 
to  him,  but  the  beauties  of  what  he  saw  so  far  exceeded 
his  imaginations  that  he  seems  to  have  been  stupefied ; 
he  made  no  attempt  to  equal  or  excel  the  artists  about 
him,  and  only  commenced  two  figures  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul,  which  Raffaelle  finbhed  aiUr  his  return  to  Flor- 
ence.   When  once  more  in  his  convent,  Bartolomeo 
showed  the  benefit  he  had  received,  and  executed  some 
of  his  most  important  works,  among  which  are  a  Mar- 
riage of  St.  Catharine,  now  hanging  in  the  Louvre,  and 
the  imfinished  Conception  of  the  UffizL    But  it  is  in  his 
later  days,  when  his  mind  had  broadened  and  strength- 
ened and  his  touch  grown  firm,  that  we  find  such  mas- 
terpieces as  the  Pieia  of  the  Pit  ti  — the  most  purely 
beautiful  Pieta  ever  painted;  The  Presentation  in  the 
Temple,  at  Vienna;  and  The  Madonna  della  Miseri^ 
cordia,  now  at  Lucca,  and  considered  by  many  as  his 
most  important  work.    It  had  been  said  that  he  could 
do  nothing  grand :  he  now  painted  the  St,  Mark,  which 
is  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  and  is  so  simply  grand  as  to  be 
compared  to  the  remains  of  Grecian  art.    He  lived  only 
four  years  after  going  to  Rome,  and  died  at  a  time  when 
his  powers  seemed  daily  increasing.    His  character  was 
impressed  on  all  his  works.    When  Savonarola  was 
seized,  Porta  hid  himself,  and  vowed  that  if  he  escaped 
he  would  become  a  monk.    This  want  of  courage  and 
energy  in  his  nature  we  must  admit ;  but  he  was  enthu- 
siastic, devout,  and  loving.     His  saints  and  virgins  are 
tender,  mild,  and  full  of  sweet  dignity,  and  if  we  char- 
acterized his  pictures  in  one  word,  holiness  is  what  we 
should  wse,  for  it  is  that  which  they  most  express.    His 
boy-angels  were  beautifully  painted,  and  his  representa- 
tions of  architecture  were  rich  and  grand.     His  works 
are  rare.    The  Louvre  has  two  of  his  pictures,  and  the 
Berlin  Museum  one ;  but  he  is  best  studied  in  Florence, 
where  the  larger  number  of  his  works  remain.    See  Mrs. 
Clement,  Handbook  of  Painters,  Sculptors,  etc.,  s.  v. ; 
Meehan,  Lives  of  the  Most  Eminent  Painters,  etc,  of  the 
Order  af  St,  Dominic  (Dublin,  1852,  2  vols.  12mo),  vol 
ii,  ch,  i-viii ;  Radcliffe,  Schools  and  Masters  of  Painting 
(N.  Y.  1877),  p.  120  sq.,  et  al;  Schlegel,  AJsthetic  and 
Miscellaneous  Notes,  p.  7  sq. ;  Taine,  Travels  in  Italy 
(Florence  and  Venice),  p.  158  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Porta,  Conrad,  a  Lutheran  divine,  was  bom  in 
1541  at  Osterwick,  near  Halberstadt.  Having  completed 
his  studies,  he  was  called  in  1566  as  rector  to  Osterwick. 
In  1567  he  went  as  conrector  to  Eisleben;  in  1569  he 
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was  made  deacon  of  St  Nicolai;  ta  1575,  pastor  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul  and  assessor  of  the  oonsistoiy,  at  the 
same  time  sapplyiog  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  lecturing  at  the  Gymnasium. 
When  in  1572  the  Flacian  controversy  took  place,  he 
sided  with  the  Eisleben  theologians  against  Spangen- 
herg.  Porta  died  in  1585.  He  wrote,  Pastorale  Lu" 
theri  (Eisleben,  \b82)i--Oraiio  de  attidua  ledione 
aperum  Lutkeri  (ibid.),  etc  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der 
theohff,  LUeraturt  ii,  29;  Jocher,  GelehrtenrLexikon,  s.  v. 

(a  P.) 

Porta,  Xlgldio  di,  a  Roman  Oitholic  monastic, 
flourished  in  the  period  of  the  great  Reformation  move- 
ment of  the  16th  century.  He  had  early  taken  the 
black  cowl  of  the  Augustinians,  moved  thereto,  as  he 
himself  tells  us,  **  under  the  impulse  of  a  certain  relig- 
ious feeling,  but  not  according  to  knowledge."  For 
seven  years  he  discharged  the  office  of  a  preacher  of  the 
Word  of  God  in  deep  ignorance ;  then,  enlightened  by 
the  writings  of  the  Swiss  reformer  Zwingli,  which  Prov- 
idence had  thrown  in  his  way,  he  imparted  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth  to  his  brethren  of  the  same  convent. 
It  b  to  be  regretted  that  we  can  learn  nothing  of  his 
personal  history  beyond  this  period. 

Porta,  Ouglielmo  della,  an  Italian  sculptor  of 
the  16th  century,  was  a  noted  follower  of  Michael  An- 
gelo.  His  most  important  work  was  the  monument 
to  Paul  III  in  the  tribune  of  St.  Peter's.  Two  statues, 
of  Peace  and  A  bundance^  which  formerly  made  a  part 
of  this  work,  are  now  in  the  Famese  Palace. 

Porta,  Simon,  an  Italian  philosopher  of  the  first 
half  of  the  16th  century,  was  a  pupil  of  Pomponatius, 
and  is  celebrated  especially  as  the  author  of  Magia  Na^ 
turalis  (Naples,  1589,  and  since).  In  1512  tlie  Lditeran 
Council  condemned  both  those  who  taught  that  the  hu- 
man soul  was  not  immortal  and  those  who  asserted  that 
the  soul  is  one  and  identical  in  all  men.  It  condemned 
also  the  philosophers  who  affirmed  that  these  opinions, 
although  contrary  to  faith,  were  philosophically  true. 
It  enjoiued  professors  of  philosophy  to  refute  all  heret- 
ical doctrines  to  which  they  might  allude,  and  prohib- 
ited the  clergy  from  studying  philosophy  for  a  course 
longer  than  five  years.  Indeed,  Averroism  as  early  as 
the  13th  century  had  become  hostile  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church,  and  in  1271,  and  again  in  1277,  it  was 
condemned  by  Stephen  Tempier,  archbishop  of  Paris, 
who  caused  its  principles  to  be  embodied  in  distinct 
propositions.  Among  these  were  the  following :  "  Quod 
sermoncs  theologici  sunt  fundati  in  fabulis.  Quod  nihil 
plus  sdtur  propter  scire  theologiam.  Quod  fabube  et 
falsa  sunt  in  lege  Christiana,  sicut  et  in  aliis.  Quod  lex 
Christiana  iropedit  addiscere.  Quod  sapientes  mundi 
sunt  philosophi  tantum.*'  Notwithstanding  the  con- 
demnation of  the  Church,  these  ideas  seemed  to  have 
taken  hold  of  the  philosophical  mind  of  the  age,  and 
long  continued  to  find  favor  among  teachers  and  stu- 
dents. Like  his  preceptor,  Pomponatius,  Porta  wrote,  in 
agreement  with  the  Alexandrians  on  the  question  of 
immortality,  a  work  entitled  De  rerum  naturalUnu prin- 
cijnisy  de  anima  et  nunte  tumma  (Flor.  1551).  Among 
other  works  of  Porta,  we  mention  De  humana  mmte 
disputatia  (1551):->Zte  dolore: — An  homo  bonus  vel 
mains  volensfiat  (1551).  He  died  in  1555.  See  Ueber- 
wcg.  Hist,  ofPhUos,  ii,  14,  467. 

Porta -Leone  (p>yy^  '^?^?)»  Abraham,  also 
called  Arje  A  braham,  a  Jewish  savant,  was  bom  in  the 
year  1542.  He  belonged  to  a  family  which  excelled  in 
medical  science  to  such  a  degree  that  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  was  employed  as  physician  in  the 
service  of  king  Ferdinand  I  of  Naples  and  duke  Ga- 
leazzo  Maria  Sfonsa  of  Mailand.  Abraham  received 
an  excellent  education,  and  attended  the  lectures  at  the 
University  of  Pavia,  where  he  especially  betook  himself 
to  the  study  of  Aristotle,  Hippocrates,  Galenus,  and  the 
Arabic  writers.  In  the  year  1563  he  received  the  doo- 
>  torate  and  became  a  member  of  the  medical  college  at 


Hantoa.  He  died  in  the  year  1612.  Porta-Leone  takes 
a  prominent  place  in  Jewish  literature,  as  he  is  the  au- 
thor of  the  d'^'^isiftn  XS^^,  an  extensive  work  on  Jew- 
ish  antiquities,  in  which  he  minutely  treats  on  the  Tem- 
ple and  its  structure— the  holy  of  holies,  the  altar,  candle- 
stick, table,  music,  etc  The  whole  is  divided  into  ninety 
sections,  to  which  is  appended  a  list  of  ninety-eight 
works,  which  he  perused  for  his  work,  and  on  essay  on 
the  use  of  the  Hebrew  language,  etc.  This  excellent 
work,  which  is  now  very  scarce,  was  first  published  in 
the  year  1612.  A  Latin  translation,  which  Wagenseil 
pronounced  a  ''librum  optimum,**  ''antiquitates  Juda- 
icas  solide  explicantem,**  *<librum  aurenm,**  and  Me- 
itasseh  ben-Israel  as  an  "ingeniosum  opus,'*  was  pub- 
lished by  Ugolino  in  his  Thesaurus  antiquUaium  sa-^ 
crarum  (voL  ix,  xi,  xiii,  xxxii).  Iken  used  Leone*8 
work  in  his  antiquities  to  a  great  extent,  and  he  promised 
a  translation  of  the  whole,  which  never  appeared.  See 
Fnrst,  B3fL  Judaica,  iii,  114  sq.;  De  Rossi,  Dieionario 
storico  degU  Autori  Ebrti  (German  trans!.),  p.  268  sq.; 
Wolf,  BibL  ffebr.  i,  iii,  iv,  68 ;  Jahrbuch  fir  Geschichte 
der  Juden  v.  des  JudaUhums^  ii,  845  sq. ;  Wolf,  Studten 
tur  Jttbel/eier  der  Wiener  UmversiUU  (Wien,  1865), 
p.172 ;  Delitzsch  and  Zuuz,  Addit.  ad  Cod,  BOL  8enat. 
(Lips.),  xxvii.     (B.  P.) 

Portable  Altara  (viaticaf  gestatoria^  iimerarta). 
During  the  Crusades  the  bishops  and  ecclesiastics  who 
took  part  in  them  carried  an  "itinerant  altar.**  The 
portable  altar- stone  or  table  was  used  on  unoonsecrated 
altars  in  private  chapels.  Bede  mentions  a  consecrated 
table  in  lieu  of  an  sjtar.  The  monks  of  Sl  Denis  car^ 
ried  a  table  of  wood,  covered  with  a  linen  cloth,  in 
Charlemagne's  campaign  against  the  Saxons.  There 
were  examples  also  of  stone,  metal,  and  terra-cotta. 
The  reposoir  is  used  in  the  street  to  rest  the  Sacrament 
on  in  the  procession  of  the  F^te  Dlen  in  France.  One 
is  preserved  at  Santa  Maria,  in  the  portico  d'  Campitelli ; 
and  another,  of  carved  porphyry,  at  Conques,  cir.  1106. 
See  Altar. 

Portable  Bella.  Hand-beUs  were  of  Celtic  origin, 
and  were  used  in  Brittany,  in  St  Patrick's  time  in  Ire- 
land, and  in  that  of  St,  Selio  in  Wales.  Unlike  the  small 
altar-bells,  which  were  square,  these  were  hexagonal  or 
oval,  without  clappers,  like  the  original  cloc,  usually  of 
bronze,  and  sometimes  Jewelled,  being  regarded  as  spe- 
cially sacred,  and  possessed  of  miraculous  powers,  as 
St.  Iltyd's,  the  bell  of  Armagh  of  the  dose  of  the  llrh 
century,  the  golden  bell  of  St.  Senanus,  St.  Ewin's 
at  Monastereven,  which  was  tied  with  a  chain  to 
prevent  its  automatic  flight,  and  used  as  an  ordeal  for 
swearing  criminals  by  the  justices  of  Munster.  The 
cloc  was  cylindrical,  and  in  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th  cen- 
turies often  gemmed.  At  Caerleon,  in  Wales,  the  bangu 
was  used  at  a  funeral  recently.  Hand-bells  are  pre- 
served at  Perros,  Guirec,  and  St.  Symphorien's,  C^te^ 
du-Nord.    See  Belu 

Portail,  Aktoiios,  a  French  priest  noted  for  his  re* 
lation  to  the  *' Congregation  of  iSiests  of  the  Mission," 
which  body  he  joined  immediately  after  their  institution 
by  Vincent  de  Paul,  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th 
century.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  personal  history,  bat 
he  is  reputed  to  have  been  not  only  Paul's  first  compan* 
ion,  but  also  his  most  devoted  coadjutor.  See  Jervis, 
Hist  of  the  Church  of  France,  i,  820  sq. 

Portal  (i.  e.  avant-portail),  an  architectural  term, 
designates  an  external  canopy  raised  in  front  of  the 
principal  doors  of  a  church  by  way  of  shelter,  whereas  a 
porch  is  a  projecting  outwork  independent  of  the  door. 
See  Porch.  There  are  fine  examples  of  portals  in 
the  cathedrals  of  Rheims,  Paris,  St.  Ouen's,  and  Rouen, 
Amiens,  Sems,  Senlis,  and  Bourges,  Westminster,  and 
of  smaller  dimensions  at  churches  in  Salisbniy,  Lich- 
field, and  Verona  and  other  Italian  towns.  *' Penniless 
porch,"  the  resort  of  beggars,  was  the  local  name  of  the 
cemeteiy-gate  of  Wells. 
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Portas  veatnui  aotemilte.  This  it  the  begin- 
niog  of  one  of  the  few  Ascension  hymns  which  we  have 
in  the  Latin  language.  "Nothing  is  poorer,"  says 
Tienchi  **  throughout  the  whole  Christian  Church  than 
the  hymnology  of  the  Ascension.  Even  the  German 
Protestant  hj'mn-book,  so  incomparably  rich  in  Passion 
and  Resurrection  and  Pentecost  hymns,  is  singularly  ill- 
funiished  with  these.  .  .  .  The  Latin  forms  no  excep- 
tion; it  does  not  possess  a  single  first-rate  hymn  on  the 
Ascension.**  This  hymn,  which  strangely  enough  has 
never  found  its  way  into  any  of  the  more  modem  collec- 
tions of  Latin  hymns,  runs  thus : 

"  Portas  vestras  stem  ales, 
Trlnmphales,  prindpales, 

Augell,  attollite. 
I^a,  tollite  actutarn, 
Venit  Dominas  vlrtotnm. 

Rex  Kterase  glorte." 

An  English  translation  is  given  by  Benedict  in  The 
Hymn  of  HOdebert,  et&,  p.  81  (N.  Y.  1867) ;  for  the  orig- 
inal copy,  see  Trench,  Sacred  Latin  Poetry,  p,  172  sq. 

Portatfl^  Altars  is  the  name  of  a  square  ^r/aUe 
stone  framed  in  wood,  at  the  angles  and  in  the  middle 
of  which  there  is  a  cross,  and  the  cavity  of  which  re- 
ceives the  relics^  The  portatile  is  consecrated  by  the 
bishop,  and  can  be  used  after  this  ceremony  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saying  mass  in  private  chapels.  See  Pobtablb 
Altars. 

FortatiTeB  is  the  technical  term  applied  to  candle- 
sticks used  in  churches  and  carried  bv  hand. 

Porteoua  Mob.  This  tragical  incident  is  intro- 
duced here  from  Its  connection  with  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  Scotland.  Some  new  custom-taxes  were  felt 
to  be  odious  and  galling  in  Scotland,  and  revenueK)ffi- 
cers  were  specially  obnoxious  in  some  of  the  seaports. 
Two  men,  named  Wilson  and  Robertson,  who  had  robbed 
the  collector  of  Pittenweem,  in  Fife,  were  apprehended 
and  condemned.  Some  attempts  to  break  out  of  jail, 
after  sentence  had  been  passed  upon  them,  had  proved 
abortive.  On  the  Sablmth  before  the  execution  the 
criminals,  as  usual,  were  taken  to  church,  under  custody 
of  four  soldiers  of  the  city  guard,  when,  as  the  congrega- 
tion was  dismissing,  Wilson,  laying  hold  of  two  of  the 
soldiers,  one  in  each  hand,  and  seizing  the  third  with 
his  teeth,  called  on  Robertson  to  mn.  The  latter  at  once 
knocked  down  the  remaining  guard  and  fled,  without 
any  one  trying  to  arrest  him.  The  romantic  pity  of 
Wilson  for  his  junior  accomplice,  and  his  successful  de- 
liverance of  him,  created  great  sympathy  for  him.  At 
his  execution,  April  14, 1796,  the  mob  became  unnily, 
rushed  to  the  scaffold,  and  cot  down  the  dead  man. 
Captain  Porteous,  of  the  city  guard,  who  was  at  that 
time  surly  and  excited,  ordered  his  men  to  fire— nay, 
fired  a  musket  himself  on  the  crowd.  Six  or  seven  per- 
sons were  killed  by  the  first  volley,  and  more  by  the 
second.  Some  respectable  citizens  were  shot  as  they 
were  looking  out  from  their  windows.  Captain  Porteous 
was  tried  before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  and  con- 
demned to  death.  Queen  Caroline,  in  the  absence  of 
George  II  on  the  Continent,  sent  down  a  reprieve.  The 
populace  were  filled  with  terrible  indignation,  and  re- 
solved to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  On  Sept. 
7  a  crowd  assembled  under  some  unknown  command, 
secured  all  the  military  posts,  locked  the  gates,  opened 
the  prison,  took  out  captain  Porteous,  entered  a  shop, 
brought  away  a  halter,  leanng  a  guinea  on  the  counter 
to  pay  for  it,  and  hanged  him  on  a  dyer's  pole.  The 
mob  dispersed  with  perfect  order,  and  did  no  other  vio- 
lence. The  riot  is  enveloped  in  mystery— no  one  of  the 
parties  was  ever  apprehended.  Bnt  a  bill  of  great  and 
vindictive  penalties  was  prepared,  and  though  shorn  of 
many  of  its  original  terrors  in  passing  through  Parlia- 
ment it  contained  the  enactment  that  every  minister 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  to  read  a  proclamation 
against  the  rioters  from  the  pulpit,  during  public  worship, 
on  the  fiiBfe  Sabbath  of  each  month  during  a  whole  year. 
If  any  minister  refused,  be  was,  for  the  first  offence,  to  be 


declared  incapable  of  sitting  and  voting  in  any  Church 
court,  and,  for  the  second,  he  was  pronounced  incapa- 
ble of  **  taking,  holding,  or  enjoying  any  ecclesiastical 
benefice  in  Scotland.**  The  majority  of  the  ministers 
bowed  to  this  edict,  some  used  ludicrous  shifts  to  evade 
it,  and  only  a  few  pointedly  refused.  The  act  was  felt 
by  many  to  be  a  wanton  infringement  on  the  rights  of 
the  Church — a  dictation  to  which  none  but  an  Erastian 
community  could  submit  The  Parliament  had  assumed 
the  power  of  declaring  what  ministers  should  do,  and 
of  inflicting  discipline  if  they  should  refuse.  Compliance 
with  the  enactment  raised  commotion  in  many  parishes, 
and  aided  the  spread  of  the  first  Secession.  The  seced- 
ers  were  accused  of  disloyalty',  because  they  unanimous- 
ly, and  without  hesitation,  refused  to  read  the  edict. 
In  Carlyle*s  Autobiography  will  be  found  a  graphic  ac- 
count Carlyle  saw  the  rescue  and  witnessed  the  exe- 
cution.— Scott,  Heart  of  Mid' Lothian, 

Porter.  This  word,  when  used  in  the  A.  V.,  does 
not  bear  its  modem  signification  of  a  carrier  of  burdens, 
but  denotes  in  every  case  a  gate-keeper,  from  the  Latin 
portariuiy  the  man  who  atteuded  to  the  jx>rto.  In  the 
original  the  word  is  ^ItfyQ  or  *^^^,  ihoh-y  from  "^ra, 
thdar,  a  gate ;  once  (Ezra  vii,  24)  Chald.  ^*y^i  tara', 
the  same  (Sept.  ^piapti^  and  irvXwpoc ;  Vulg.  porta' 
rius  and  janitor').  This  meaning  is  evidently  implied 
in  1  Chron.  ix,  21 ;  2  Chron.  xxtli,  19 ;  xxxv,  15 ;  John 
X,  8.  It  is  generally  employed  in  reference  to  the  Le- 
vites  who  had  charge  of  the  entrances  to  the  sanctuar}% 
but  is  used  also  in  other  connections  in  2  Sam.  xviii,  26 ; 
2  Kings  vii,  10, 11 ;  Mark  xiii,  34;  John  x,  3;  xviii,  IG, 
17.  In  two  passages  (1  Chron.  xv,  23,  24)  the  Hebrew 
word  is  rendered  "doorkeeper,*'  and  in  John  xviii,  16, 
17,  rf  ^vpiapog  is  "she  that  kept  the  door.*'  Thus,  in  2 
Kings  vii,  10,  11,  and  2  Sam.  xviii,  26,  we  meet  with 
the  porter  at  the  gates  of  a  town.  In  the  palace  of  the 
high-priest  (John  xviii,  17)  the  porter  was  a  female,  ^ 
iraidianif  ^  ^putpoq.  See  also  Acts  xii,  13.  A  porter 
seems  to  have  been  usually  stationed  at  the  doora  of 
sheepfolds  (John  x,  3).  According  to  Stier  and  others, 
this  ^vpwpoc  corresponds  to  the  Holy  Spirit ,  who  opens 
the  wav  for  the  trae  ministers  of  Christ.    See  I>oor. 

The  portera  of  the  Temple,  who  were  guards  as  well 
as  porters,  were  very  numerous  in  David's  time ;  for  in 
1  Chron.  xxiii,  5  no  less  than  4000  are  mentioned. 
They  were  divided  into  courses  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  1-19), 
and  had  their  poet  assigned  them  by  lot  (ver.  13).  Be- 
sides attending  to  the  gates  and  keeping  order  there, 
they  seem,  as  Lightfoot  says,  to  have  had  charge  of 
certain  treasures  (ve^  15,  comp.  with  2  Chron.  xxv,  24, 
and  Lightfoot's  Prospect  of  the  Temple^  c  v,  §  6).  Prop- 
erly speaking,  their  office  was  in  some  respects  military: 
they  were  the  soldiers  of  Jehovah,  and  the  guards  of  his 
Temple.  The  stations  that  were  guarded  were  not  all 
occupied  by  the  same  numl)er — some  being  guarded  by 
six,  some  by  four,  and  others  by  two  persons  only. 
They  were  relieved  every  Sabbath-day  by  others  who 
took  their  places  (2  Kings  xi,  5;  1  Chron.  ix,  17-29; 
xvi,  42 ;  2  Chron.  viii,  14 ;  xxiii,  4 ;  xxxi,  14 ;  xxxv, 
15).  Their  service  was  required  by  night  as  well  as  by 
day,  and  a  man  called  "  the  Man  of  the  Mountain  of 
the  House**  went  round  every  night  to  see  that  all  were 
in  their  places,  and  that  none  of  them  slept.  If  he 
found  any  one  asleep  he  stnick  him,  and  had  liberty  to 
burn  his  clothes.  To  this  Lightfoot  thinks  there  is  a 
reference  in  Rev.  xv,  16:  "  Blessed  is  he  that  watchcth 
and  kcepeth  his  garments**  (Temple  Sertice,  c.  vii,  §  1). 
See  Textlb. 

Porter,  David,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister 
of  some  note,  was  a  native  of  Hebron,  Conn.,  where  he 
was  bom  May  27, 1761.  He  was  educated  at  Dartmouth 
College,  class  of  1784,  and,  having  been  duly  ordained, 
became  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Spencer- 
town,  N.  Y.,  in  1787.  In  1803  he  removed  to  Catskill, 
N.  Y.,  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  retained 
his  relation  to  this  Church  until  1881.    He  died  in  that 
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place  Jan.  7,  1851.  He  served  nearly  a  year  in  the 
Kevolutionary  army.  He  publiabed  Ditsertaiion  an 
BajUittn  (1809),  and  some  Sermons,  He  was,  after  hia 
dissolution  of  the  pastorate,  the  agent  of  several  benevo- 
lent societies,  member  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions,  and,  though  eccentric, 
a  man  of  great  influence.  See  Spragiie,  Annals  of  the 
Amer.  Pu^,  ui,  496-506. 

Porter,  Ebenezer,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  bom  Oct.  5,  1772,  in  Cornwall, 
Conn.  After  graduating  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1792, 
he  taught  school  some  months ;  then  studied  divinity, 
and  entered  the  ministry  in  1794,  and  was  ordained  pas- 
tor at  Washington,  Conn.,  Sept.  6,  1796,  where  he  re- 
mained until  April  1,  1812,  when,  his  health  becoming 
impaired,  he  removed  to  Andover  to  take  the  Bartlet 
professorship  of  pulpit  eloquence  in  the  theological  sem- 
inar}'. In  1817  he  was  chosen  professor  of  divinity  in 
Yale  College,  but  did  not  accept,  and  during  the  same 
year  refused  successively  the  presidency  of  Hamilton 
College,  of  Middlebury  College,  and  of  the  University 
of  Georgia.  In  1827  he  was  made  president  of  the  sem- 
inary, and  held  that  office  until  his  death,  April  8, 1884. 
As  a  theological  instructor,  Dr.  Porter  had  few  equals. 
He  was  remarkably  well  endowed  for  the  training  of 
young  men  intended  for  the  holy  ministry.  Thus  Dr. 
Dewey  writes:  *'A  friend  of  mine  attended  service  in 
the  (Andover)  seminary  one  morning  some  years  after 
I  left  it,  and  heard  one  of  Dr.  Porter*s  grand  discourses; 
and,  as  the  audience  was  leaving  the  chapel,  professor 
Stuart  in  his  deep  tone  said, '  This  is  the  majesty  of  the 
Gospel'  It  was  indeed  the  majesty  of  the  Gospel !"  Dr. 
Porter  published.  The  Young  Preacher's  Manual  (1819; 
2d  ed.  1829) ; — A  Jjedure  on  the  A  nalysis  of  Vocal  In- 
jlections  (1824):  —  An  Analysis  of  the  Principlet  of 
Rhetorical  Delivery  as  applied  in  Reading  and  Speaking 
(1827) :  —  The  Rhetoticql  Reader  (1831):  —  lectures  on 
Revivals  of  Religion  (1832) : — A  Lecture  on  the  Cubiva- 
tion  of  Spiritual  Habits  and  Progress  in  Study  (1833) : 
— Lectures  on  IlomileticSf  Preaching,  and  Public  Prayer 
(1834):  —  and  a  large  number  of  occasional  Sermons. 
Since  his  death  The  Biblical  Reader  and  lectures  on 
Eloquence  and  Style  have  also  been  published.  Dr. 
Porter  was  a  contributor  to  the  Quarterly  Register^  and 
the  translator  of  many  sacred  German  poems.  See 
notices  of  this  excellent  man  and  eloquent  preacher  in 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  American  PulpO,  ii,  851 ;  Rev. 
Lyman  Matthews,  Memoir  of  E.  Porter,  D,D,  (Boston, 
1837, 12mo);  Amer,  Quar,  Reg,  ix,  1;  Christ,  Month, 
Spec,  i,  79;  Lit,  and  Theolog,  Rev,  v,  401  (by  W.  Lord); 
Meth,  Rev.  liii,  191 ;  Ware,  Biogr,  of  Unitarians,  voL  i. 

(J.  n.w.) 

Porter,  Ellphalet,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter of  Unitarian  tendency,  was  bom  at  North  Bridge- 
water,  Mass.,  June  11, 1758.  He  was  educated  at  Har- 
vard University,  class  of  1779,  and,  after  studying 
theology  with  his  father,  Rev.  John  Porter,  minister 
of  North  Bridgewater  from  1740  till  1802,  he  was  or- 
dained Oct.  2,  1782,  over  the  Congregational  Society 
of  Roxbuiy,  and  there  continued  fifty-one  years.  In 
1830  the  Rev.  George  Putnam  was  settled  with  him 
as  colleague.  He  died  in  that  place  Dec  7, 1833.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
He  published  a  Eulogy  of  Washington  (1800),  and  nine 
single  Sermons,  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  American 
Pulpit,  viii,  157. 

Porter,  George  D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Juniata  Co.,  Pa.,  March  1,  1805.  He  was  edu- 
cated for  the  medical  profession,  but  subsequently  felt 
called  to  the  ministry-.  He  graduated  at  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary  at  Alleghany,  Pa.,  was  licensed 
in  1832,  and  for  a  time  preached  in  Mouongahela  City, 
Pa.,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Newburg  and  Roxbur>% 
Pa.,  and  was  ordained  by  Huntingdon  Presbytery  in 
Nov.,  1833.  When  the  questions  which  led  to  the  di»> 
ruption  of  the  Church  came  up,  he  took  a  lively  inter- 


eat  in  the  controversy,  having  a  fondnaas  for  discussion. 
He  subsequently  became  pastor  of  Centre  and  Upper 
Millentown  churches;  in  1851  he  reisoved  to  the  West, 
and  engaged  in  the  great  missionary  work  there,  locat- 
ing at  Tipton,  Iowa,  which,  together  with  the  Church 
at  Red  Oak,  adjoining,  constituted  his  charge  fur  nearly 
eight  years.  From  this  he  moved  to  Crow  Meadow 
Church,  lU.,  where  he  labored. for  four  years,  after  which 
he  returned  to  his  former  home  in  Tipton.  For  two 
yean  he  now  gave  attention  to  his  farm,  and  preached 
aa  an  occasional  supply;  and  in  1866  he  arranged  to 
supply  sutedly  the  churches  of  Blairstown  and  West 
Irving,  where  he  labored  more  than  his  strength  would 
justify,  and  died  Dec.  17,  1867.  See  WUson,  Presb. 
Hist.  A  Imanac,  1868,  p.  138.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Porter,  Huntiiigton,  D.  D.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister of  some  note,  was  bom  in  1755,  and  was  educated 
at  Yale  College.  AAer  having  completed  his  theology 
ical  studies,  he  was  made  minister  at  Rye,  New  Hamp- 
shire, from  which  place  he  removed  to  Lynn,  Mass., 
where  he  died  in  1844.  He  published.  Century,  a  ser- 
mon (1802) : — Funeral,  a  sermon : — New- Year,  a  aer- 
mon: — Sidkness,  a  sermon  (1803). 

Porter,  James  C,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Abbeville  District,  S.  C,  in  1809.  He  waa  edu- 
cated in  Jefferson  College,  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  studied  the- 
ology for  some  time  with  his  father,  and  then  finished 
his  coune  in  the  Alleghany  Associate  Reformed  Semi- 
nary. In  1834  he  was  licensed,  and  in  1835  waa  or- 
dained and  installed  by  Ohio  First  Associate  Reformed 
Presbytery  as  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Piqua,  Ohio.  In 
1841  he  removed  to  Illinois^  and  took  charge  of  the  con- 
gregations of  Cedar  and  Pope  Creek,  in  Mercer  Co.,  IIL ; 
iu  1850  he  surrendered  his  charge  of  the  congregation 
of  Pope  Creek,  and  his  labora  were  confined  to  the  con- 
gregation of  Cedar  Creek  till  the  year  1862,  when  he 
resigned  on  account  of  ill  -  health.  He  died  Nov.  15, 
1863.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  IJist,  Almanac,  1866,  p.  278. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Porter,  John,  a  Congregational  minister,  father  of 
Dr.  Eliphalet  Porter,  was  bora  about  1716,  and  was  ed- 
ucated at  Yale  College.  He  was  fint  minister  of  North 
Bridgewater,  Mass.,  until  his  death,  in  1802.  He  pub- 
lished. Sermon  (ordination  of  S.  Brett): — Sermon  on 
Justification  (1794)  i— Reply  to  Mr.  Bryants  Remarks 
on  Sermon  on  Justification  (1751). 

Porter,  Lemuel,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Boston,  Mass.,  May  1,  1809.  His  ministry 
extended  over  a  period  of  thirty  years,  and  included  a 
long  and  successful  pastorate  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  sub- 
sequently at  Pittsfield,  in  the  same  state.  He  was  a 
matt  of  fine  culture,  an  excellent  preacher,  and  the  au- 
thor of  several  religious  works.  A  short  time  previous 
to  his  death  he  was  appointed  associate  secretary  of  the 
Western  Department  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  and 
during  the  brief  period  which  he  served  in  that  capac- 
ity won  the  esteem  of  all  with  whom  he  was  brought 
in  contact.  He  died  at  Chicago,  IU.,  Oct.  17, 1864.  See 
Applcton*8  A  m.  Cyclop,  iv,  620. 

Porter,  Nathaniel  (1),  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  born  Jan.  14, 1745,  at  Topsfield,  Mass.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1768,  and  was  ordained 
pastor  in  New  Durham,  N.  H.,  Sept.  8, 1773.  In  1776 
he  was  chaplain  to  CoL  J.  Wingate*s  regiment,  in  which 
he  served  six  months.  Leaving  Durham  on  account  of 
inadequate  support,  he  became  pastor  in  Conway  OcL 
20,  1778,  which  charge  he  gave  up  in  1814,  and  died 
Nov.  11,  1837.  He  published  An  Address  at  the  Open- 
ing of  an  Academy  at  Fiyehurg  (1806),  and  a  few  occa- 
sional Sermons,  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  American 
PufpU,  u,  53. 

Porter,  Nathaniel  (2),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Churoh,  was  bom  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  A.D. 
1800.  He  studied  at  the  Wesleyan  Seminary  in  New 
York,  and  in  1823  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  An- 
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noal  Conference,  from  which  time  tin  his  death,  in  1882, 
he  labored  in  that  and  otlier  fields,  chiefly  in  the  Middle 
States.  For  two  years  of  this  time  he  was  principal 
of  the  academy  at  CazenoTia,  giving  great  satisfaction. 
Mr.  Porter  was  an  excellent  preacher,  and  a  aealous 
and  consistent  Christian.  See  Minute*  of  Con/erenceSy 
ii,  161. 

Porter,  Samuel,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Ireland  in  1760,  came  to  this  country  in  1790,  and  ac- 
cepted a  pastorate  at  Poke  Kun  in  1790,  and  in  1798  at 
Congruity,  Pennsylvania.  He  publishctl  several  Ser- 
mofu  (1793,  1805,  1811),  which  were  reprinted  with  two 
Dialogues  in  1853,  with  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  au- 
thor by  Rev.  David  Elliott,  D.D.  He  was  also  contrib- 
utor to  several  periodlcaU.  See  Sprague,  ArmaU  of  the 
Amer,  Pulpit,  iii,  &39-5a0. 

Porter,  Thomas,  an  English  dissenting  divine, 
flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  last  century. 
Scarcely  anything  is  known  of  his  personal  history. 
He  published,  A  Defence  of  UnUarianifm ;  intended  ae 
OH  Answer  to  Dr.  Hawker  on  his  Reply  (1793,  8vo)  :~ 
Serious  Thoughts  on  the  Birth  of  a  Child  (1805). 

Porter,  Walter,  an  English  musician  of  some 
note,  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century  as 
gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Charles  I,  and  master 
of  the  choristers  of  Westminster.  He  was  killed  dur- 
ing the  civil  war.  He  published.  Madrigals  and  Aires 
(Lond.  1632) :— J  ires  and  Madrigals  (1639). 

Porter,  William  Hemy,  an  American  divine 
of  some  note,  was  bom  at  Hye,  New  Hampshire,  in 
1817,  and  was  educated  at  Yale  College,  class  of  1841. 
After  having  studied  theology  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Litchfield,  N.  J.,  in  1846.  In 
1851  he  united  with  the  Swedenborgiatis,  and  took  a 
pastorate  at  Boston,  Mass.  He  died  at  Roxbury,  Mass., 
in  1861.  He  published,  Comnum  and  Scriptural  Prov^ 
erhs  Compared  (Dost.  1845, 1 2mo) :—  The  HeavetUg  Union, 
or  New  Jerusalem  on  Earth  (1850, 12mo). 

Portesse,  Portasse,  Porteus,  or  Portiforl- 
um,  are  technical  terms  applied  to  the  Breviary,  or  a 
portable  book  of  prayer  used  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  containing  the  mass  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
Church  service  to  be  said  through  the  year  at  canonical 
hours,  with  the  exception  of  the  marriage  service.  The 
terms  are  derived  from  the  lAtin  portiforium  (aportan- 
doforas),  through  the  French  porte-hors,  hence  portasse, 
porias.  The  foreign  breviaries  were  divided  according 
to  the  four  seasons,  but  in  England  into  winter  and  sum- 
mer parts. 

Porteus,  Bbilby,  an  eminent  Englbh  prelate,  was 
bom  at  York  in  1731,  He  passed  several  years  at  a 
small  school  in  his  native  city,  and  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen was  sent  to  a  school  at  Ripon,  and  entered  at  an 
earlier  age  than  usual  Cambridge  University,  where  he 
was  admitted  a  sizar  of  Christ's  Ck>Uege.  His  personal 
worth,  united  with  his  superior  attainments,  both  clas- 
sical and  mathematical,  soon  procured  for  biro  a  fellow- 
ship in  his  college,  and  by  the  exertions  of  his  friends  he 
was  made  esquire-beadle  of  the  university.  This  office 
he  did  not  long  retain,  but  chose  rather  to  give  his  un- 
divided attention  to  private  pupils.  In  1757,  at  the  age 
of  Lwcnty-six,  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  soon  after 
priest;  and  only  a  little  while  later  was  appointed  lect- 
urer at  Whitehall.  He  firet  became  known  as  a  writer 
by  obtaining  Seaton's  prize  for  the  best  English  poem 
ott  a  sacred  snbject.  On  this  occasion  the  topic  was 
"Death,"  and  the  production  of  Mr.  Porteus  was  univer- 
sally regarded  as  one  of  great  merit  In  1761  his  fame 
was  still  further  increased  by  a  sermon  which  he  preached 
before  his  alma  inater  on  the  character  of  David,  king 
of  Israel.  Archbishop  Seeker  was  so  much  pleased  with 
Porteus  that  he  made  him  in  1762  his  chaplain.  Porteus's 
first  preferments  were  two  small  livings  in  Kent,  which 
he  held  a  while  and  then  took  the  rectory  of  Hunton  in 
the  same  county.  Huotonwashiafavorite'residence.  He 


delighted  in  the  quiet  of  that  rural  retirement,  and  still 
more  in  exercising  the  duties  of  the  ministry  among  its 
simple  and  attached  people.    He  was  most  indefatiga- 
ble in  performing  all  the  duties  of  the  parish— preached 
in  some  district  of  it  daily ;  and  by  his  pastoral  visits  to 
the  poor,  as  well  as  to  the  rich,  secured  the  affections 
and  esteem  of  all  his  parishioners.     His  high  character 
for  propriety  and  talents  brought  him  into  general  no- 
tice, and  he  was  soon  appointed  prebendary  of  Peter- 
borough, and  not  long  afterwards,  in  1767,  ho  became 
rector  of  Lambeth.    In  the  same  year  be  took  the  de- 
gree of  D.D.  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1769  was  made  chap- 
Iain  to  king  George  HI,  and  master  of  the  hospital  of 
St.  Cross,  near  Winchester.    In  1773  Dr.  Porteus,  with 
a  few  other  clergymen,  joined  in  an  unavailing  applica- 
tion to  the  bishops,  requesting  that  they  would  review 
the  Liturgy  and  Articles  for  the  purpose  of  making  somo 
slight  alterations.    In  1776  Dr.  Porteus,  without  any  so- 
licitation on  his  part,  was  made  bishop  of  Chester;  and 
in  1787,  on  the  death  of  bishop  Lowth,  he  was  promote<l 
to  the  diocese  of  London,  over  which  he  presided  till  his 
death.    This  appointment,  with  the  new  duties  to  which 
it  called  his  attention,  put  a  temporary  stop  to  the  im- 
mediate prosecution  of  several  important  undertakings 
he  had  contemplated ;  but  they  were  resumed  shortly 
afler.    The  first  of  these  was  the  publication  of  his  ex- 
cellent Summary  of  the  Principal  Evidences  of  the  Truth 
and  Divine  Origin  of  the  Christian  RevelaHon,  designed 
chiefly  for  the  instniction  of  young  persons.     Besides, 
as  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  he  pursued  a  long-formed 
plan  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  negro  slaves  in 
the  West  Indian  islands,  and  particularly  for  their  in- 
struction in  religions  knowledge.     He  was  for  many 
years  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society,  and  took  a  lively  interest,  as  well 
as  an  active  part,  in  the  Society  fur  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge.    In  short,  his  public  influence,  as  well  as 
private  patronage,  were  constantly'  exerted  in  devising 
or  supporting  measures  for  the  diffusion  of  pure  and  un- 
defiled  religion.    In  1 798  he  began  a  course  of  lectures 
on  St.  Matthew^B  Gospel,  which  he  delivered  at  St. 
James's  Churoh  on  the  Friday's  in  Lent.     These  lect- 
ures, which  he  afterwards  published,  have  been  per- 
haps the  most  popular  of  all  his  works.     He  died  May 
14,  1808.    Though  bishop  Porteus  cannot  be  called  a 
profound  scholar  or  divine,  he  was  a  man  of  consider- 
able learning  and  ability ;  and  he  pursued  through  life 
a  steady  course  of  pious  exertion  for  the  benefit  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  which  procured  him  a  high  reputation 
among  men  of  all  parties.    He  was  a  prelate  of  liberal 
and  enlarged  views,  one  proof  of  which  may  bo  adduced 
in  the  fact  that  when  a  bill  was  introduced  into  Parlia- 
ment for  the  relief  of  dissenting  ministers  and  school- 
roasters,  he  pronounced  it  *' a  measure  no  less  consonant 
to  the  principles  of  sound  policy  than  to  the  genuine 
spirit  of  the  Gospel."    He  was  in  private  life  distin- 
guished by  a  cheerful  disposition,  affable  manners,  great 
benevolence,  and  deep  and  unaflected  piety.     As  a 
preacher,  few  in  his  day  surpassed  him  either  in  elo- 
quence or  pathos.     He  is  conspicuous  for  sound  judg- 
ment, solid  argument,  great  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  accurate  observation  of  the  world,  an  unshrinking 
reprobation  of  vice,  the  most  persuasive  exhortations  to 
piety,  and  an  unqualified  avowal  of  all  the  essential, 
fundamental  truths  and  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.    His 
works,  consisting  of  sermons  and  tracts,  with  a  Life  of 
A  rchbishop  Seeker,  and  the  poems  and  lectures  already 
mentioned,  were  collected  and  published,  with  his  Life, 
making  another  volume,  by  his  nephew,  the  Rev.  Rob- 
ert Hodgson,  afterwards  dean  of  Carlisle  (1811,  6  vols. 
8vo,  and  often).    There  are  a  few  letters,  sermons,  etc, 
not  included  in  this  collection  (see  Darling,  Cyclop, 
Biblioffr,  i,  2426).     Besides  Hodgson's  Life  of  Bishop 
Porteus   (also   published    separately,   1810,  8vo),  see 
Churchman's  Magazine,  vol.  viii ;  Jones,  Christian  Biogr, 
S.V.;  Verry,  Ch,  Hist,  of  Engl  iii,  428,  476;  Clissold, 
iMmps  of  the  Church,  p.  69  sq.;  Chambers,  Cyclop,  Engl 


£i(.  ii,  6M 1  Loud.  Quar.  Stnop,  Much,  IBil,  p.  84- 
88;  BHHik  Criftc,1811;  North  American  Rmnc.x, 
41,  396;  MuMu,  Pvrmili  of  Lilamtun  (e±  1812), 
p.!tTO«). 


Tomb  of  Bluhop  Portcui,  at  Tatibrldce,  Kent. 

PorthalBO,  Jkah,  >  French  Fianciaon  moDk 
tha  ICtb  cenCorr,  noted  for  hii  decided  poleni 
ijiaiiut  ProleaUntiim,  waa  born  M  8«in(-DeiiU-de-Gi- 

tinM,ne«r  the  beginning  of  Ihitien.     In  1&64  we  f    ' 
him  in  the  moDUtery  of  Sables  d'Olonne,  where 
probabL/  made  his  profenioiL     He  wu  more  than  oi 
con^icuaiu  by  tbe  Tehemeace  of  hig  speechea  and  the 

oche,  minister  of  the  Reformed  Chnrch  at  ChAlcauneuf, 
near  SalU,  in  Anjou,  hid  dininguiBhed  bimiclf  by  his 
preaching.  Porthaiw,  aa  soon  aa  infonnrd  <if  it,  went 
lo  a  plan  where  be  might  meet  hia  adversary;  but 
Jeau  Trioche  failed  to  put  in  an  appeaisncv,  '^ 
Ihaiae  forthwith  drew  up  a  liat  ofqueatiuns,  la  wbi< 
lequeiled  the  Calviniit  minialer  to  reply.    The  Bninen 

Iheae  declarations  of  hia  adveraary  are  extant, 
lached  to  the  Charch  of  Toura  ui  lb6G,  PorthaiK 
meditating  a  gicat  eaterpriae;  it  was  nothing  leas  thsn 
an  aaaaidt  upon  heresy  in  tbe  very  alronghold  of  ' 
power.     For  thia  purpose  he  repaired  to  the  Nethi 
lands,  and  hurled  from  aeveral  pidpita  tbe  moat  virulent 
imprecaliuLia  againu  tbe  doctrine*  and  practices  of  the 
miniatera.     Bnt  his  success  was  not  equal  to  his 
age;  he  returned  lo  Toura  in  1£C8.    His  enemies  q 
thia  aniueing  pasiagD  from  one  of  hia  aefmons. 
heat  with  aorroir   that  Hiem  are   people  abandoned 
enough  to  commit  adultery  while  they  have  in 
bouaea  wives  so  good-looking  that  we,  fur  our 
ahould  bo  quite  contented  with  them."     lu  1582  a  dif> 
ferenca  arose  between  the  general  of  the  Frinci 
and  the  monks  of  the  monastery  of  Piria  on  ao 
of  the  election  of  ibe  brother  guanlian.     I'oiihiiai 
been  appointed  by  the  geneiid  to  prc«>ls  al  this 
tion;  but  hia  powers  bad  been  recog-.iised  neither  by 
the  king  nor  by  the  tuperinr  of  the  monaster}' ;  Ihua,  in 
the  abaence  of  the  com miaaary -president,  tbe  monka 
chose  a  certain  T.  Durei,     The  nuncio  of  the  pope 
pressed  hisdiualisfaciion,  butthe  Parliament  supported 
llio  Franciscans  of  Paris.     Their  auperinr  wib  auqiend. 
ed,     Al  laM  the  general  of  the  order  came  to  Psiia  W 
conclude  a  comproaiiM.     But  Porthaise  continued  in 

Parliament,  but  did  not  appear.  Summoned  a  aeoond 
lime,  he  appeared,  only  to  inveigh  againat  tbe  court. 
He  waa  ordered  to  leave  Paiia.    Neverthelna  he  was 
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in  the  enauing  year  elected  provincial  of  hia  order.  la 
1534hewastbeologicaliustructorBtPoitiers.  Hemiied 
in  tbe  diiordenof[heLGague,which  conduct  he  expiated 
ibaequently  by  public  penance.     After  tho  rendition 

Honiay  tbe  pardon  of  his  past  errors,  and  obtained  per- 
'auon  to  celebrate  in  the  church  of  St  Peter  tbe  vir- 
n  of  the  king  against  whom  he  bad  uttered  such 
ilent  imprecations.  He  left,  Lts  Calkctiquf,  Dinum^ 
a/iont  nr  cmaiia  Ditcouri  dt  la  Doeirine  ecdiniu~ 
liglie{Pmnii,i&S7,Syo):—DtVnhitIhmwi!"I/orfadla 
in  mtam  coninwtBoraMimem"  (Antwerp,  1567,  8vo),  a 
pamphlet  un  the  Lord's  Supper  ;—Cj(ra(icniK  Diclara/iim 
de  rigtiie  et  dt  rEucharulK  (itnd.  1567,  Svo):— Z)e  la 
t  aniri  el  Virili  dt  la  vraie  tl  favue  A  ilrolagie  coiUn 
let  Abtumrt  dt  motre  Siidt  (Puiiiera,  IblS^  ■■  —  Di/nat 
a  la  Brpoiue/ailt  aux  Inlerdili  de  Bimard  de  Paidira 
far  la  Minitlra  de  la  Rtligioa  prtlrmltie  riformit 
(Ibid.  8vn)  i-De  eimilalion  de  rEachariitie  (ibid.  160!, 
Bvo) :— Airasdre  ijitiirale  a  Veract  Ezamea  dt  ris- 
jiWurton  dt  FEacharilie  (ibid.  1602,  8vo)  ■.—Traili  de 
rimage  el  de  Cldole  (ibid.  1608).  See  Wadding,  Script, 
ord,  Minorum;  SniUytrinia  (2d  ed.),  p.  193;  Liron, 
aatgularila  hul.el  lilUr.in,H:  Dttpotttf,  Bittiosr.du 
Maine;  Haureau,  Itiil.  Ha.  da  Maine,  i,  806.— Uoefer, 
AoBP.  flit^.  Ginirale,  %.  v. 

Portico  ia  an  architectural  term  designating  a 
range  of  columDB  in 

the  front  of  a  build-       : 

ing.  When  of  fiiur 
columns  it  is  called 
Iflraitjie;  when  of 
aix,  hexatlfle;  of 
eight,  odoMtjfle;  of 
ten,  dtocutsle.  The 
Latin  porfiCHj,  how- 
ever, from  which  the 
Italian  portico  and 
the  French  porli^ue 
are  derived,  has  a 


of  th« 

Poitler,  Michael,  D.D.,an  American  Roman  Cath- 
olic prelate,  waa  bom  near  tbe  opening  of  our  centnty, 
and  waa  of  French  descent.  He  waa  educated  in  this 
country  and  at  the  Propaganda  at  Home,  and  was  coo. 
secrated  to  the  prieelhood  Nov.  6, 1826,  Alter  holding 
various  eccletiaslical  ippuintmenta,ha  was  made  biahop 
of  Mobile.     He  died  May  14,  1859.    Aa  an  ecctesiaitic 


greatly  beloved  hy  his 
aa  a  dtiien  he  was  highly  respected  by  all  ilaia 
He  waa  more  tolerant  towardi  ihose  who  differed  from' 
him  in  religiona  belief  than  ia  apt  to  be  the  caae  among 


othcTwiae  called  the  Pie  (q.  v.),  ia  ■ 
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book  of  nibficdl  directioiiB  to  instmct  the  deiigy  aB  to 
the  due  perfonnanoe  of  divine  service  and  the  adminis- 
traCton  of  the  aacramenta.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
word  ifl  used  to  signify  a  Breviary,  This  was  made  the 
title  of  the  Breviary  in  England  as  soon  as  the  latter 
title  was  used  abroad.  See  Proctor,  Comment,  on  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  p.  1 1.     See  Portessie. 

Portio  CanonXoa  is  an  ecclesiastic  term  applied 
to  different  things:  (1)  the  share  which  falls  to  the 
members  of  a  congregation  in  the  daily  distributions  in 
money  or  in  kind;  (2)  the  funeral  tax  {quota  funeraliSf 
or  mortuarium')  which,  at  the  death  of  an  ecclesiastic  in 
office,  must  be  paid  to  the  bishop ;  6nally  (8),  the  casu- 
alty paid  to  the  curate  for  the  funeral  semce  of  a  parish- 
ioner. If  the  funeral  has  not  taken  place  in  the  paro- 
chial church,  part  of  the  profit  which  by  it  has  accrued 
to  the  church  chosen  by  the  deceased  must  be  paid  to 
the  parochial  church.  This  also  is  calledpor^to  canonica 
or  quarta  funeraria. 

Portio  Congriia,  the  name  given  in  the  canon 
law  to  the  suitable  salary  which  was  anciently  allotted 
to  the  priest  or  minister  of  a  parish. 

Portion  (p^n,  chiltk).    In  addition  to  the  sense 

of  dividing  or  allotting,  this  word  is  used  in  reference 
to  a  custom  still  prevalent  among  princes  and  rich  peo- 
ple in  the  East,  not  only  to  invite  their  friends  to  feasts, 
but  to  send  a  portion  of  the  banquet  to  those  that  can- 
not well  come  to  it,  especially  their  relations  and  those 
in  a  state  of  mourning.  This  sending  of  portions  to 
those  for  whom  nothing  was  prepared  is  alluded  to  in 
Neb.  viii,  10,  where  it  is  said, "  Go  your  way,  eat  the  fat 
and  drink  the  sweet,  and  send  portions  unto  them  for 
whom  nothing  is  prepared,  for  this  day  is  holy  unto  our 
Lord :  neither  be  ye  sorry ;  for  the  joy  of  the  Lord  is 
your  strength."  The  historian  is  here  describing  a 
national  festival  where  every  one  was  supposeil  to  be 
equally  concerned;  those  then  for  whom  nothing  was 
prepared,  it  would  seem,  means  those  that  were  in  a 
state  of  mourning;  mourning  for  private  calamities  be- 
ing here  supposed  to  take  the  place  of  rejoicing  for  public 
concerns.  But  it  is  not  only  to  those  that  are  in  a  state 
of  mourning  that  provisions  are  sometimes  sent ;  others 
are  honored  by  princes  in  the  same  manner  who  could 
not  conveniently  attend  the  royal  table,  or  to  whum  it 
was  supposed  not  to  be  convenient.  H.  D'Ar^'ietix 
mentions  that  in  Syria,  when  the  grand  emir  of  the 
Dnuies,  with  whom  he  resided,  found  it  incommoded 
him  to  eat  with  him,  he  politely  desired  him  to  take  his 
own  time  fur  eating,  sending  him  what  he  liked  from 
his  kitchen,  and  at  the  time  he  chose.  Thus  David  it 
nay  be  presumed  did  to  Uriah,  for  it  is  recorded  **  there 
followed  him  a  mess  of  meat  from  the  king"  (2  Sam.  xi, 
8, 10).  We  likewise  read  in  the  book  of  Esther  (ix,  19) : 
''Therefore  the  Jews  of  the  villages,  that  dwelt  in  the 
unwalled  towns,  made  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  ndonth 
Adar  a  day  of  gladness  and  feasting,  and  a  good  day, 
and  of  sending  portions  to  one  another."  See  Inherit- 
ance. 

Portion  (Parochial)  is  the  roediety  of  a  parish 
vhich  was  divided  into  several  vicarages  or  parsonages. 

Portionist,  a  term  employed  to  designate  a  ben- 
eficed person  in  a  cathedral  who  received  only  half  or  a 
moiety  of  his  prebend,  called  in  YthxiotndemiprAendary, 
and  in  Spain  a  ratwnero,  Bursarius,  in  Scottish  univer- 
sities, and  the  German  Burseh  were  portions  of  money 
given  to  poor  students,  while  the  Cambridge  pensioner 
lives  at  his  own  cost. 

Portitmcnla,  the  iNDcrxjENCs  of.  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  Assisi  there  stood  a  little  church  Nostra  Signora 
degli  Angeli,  called  also  Portiuncula,  which  St.  Francis, 
after  his  conversion,  repaired,  and  soon  afterwards  re- 
ceived as  a  present  for  himself  and  his  congregation,  at 
the  hands  of  the  benedicUne  abbot  of  the  Monasterv  of 
Monte-Snbazio.  A  legend  widely  spread  in  the  14th 
century  says  that  in  this  little  church,  the  cradle  of  the 


Franciscan  Order,  Christ  himself  gnmted  to  the  saint 
his  prayer  for  plenary  indulgence  for  all  those  who, 
after  partaking  worthily  of  the  sacraments  of  penance 
and  of  the  altar,  should  visit  Portiuncula.  Christ  made 
it  a  condition  of  his  absolution  that  the  consent  of 
him  to  whom  he  had  committed  the  power  of  binding 
and  unbinding  should  also  be  obtained.  Honorius  III, 
who  was  then  at  Perugia,  was  willing  to  grant  one  or  a 
few  years,  but  demurred  at  the  request  of  a  plenary  in- 
dulgence, inasmuch  as  the  practice  of  the  Roman  see  did 
not  warrant  such  a  thing.  But  as  soon  as  the  pope  was 
informed  that  the  saint  was  speaking  in  the  Saviour's 
oMm  name,  he  thrice  exclaimed, "  Thy  will  be  done  I" 
The  cardinals  did  not  approve  of  the  pope's  decision, 
as  this  indulgence,  which  could  be  gained  so  easily, 
would  put  a  check  to  the  ultramontane  pilgrimages  and 
to  the  crusades,  the  only  means  by  which,  up  to  that 
time,  a  plenary  indulgence  could  be  obtained.  Honorius, 
being  made  sensible  of  these  dangers,  compromised  mat- 
ters by  making  it  a  condition  of  the  obtention  of  plenaxy 
indulgence  that  the  visit  to  Portiuncula  be  made  from 
the  evening  of  August  Ist  to  the  evening  of  the  2d. 
At  this  decision  of  the  pope  Francis  bowed  his  head  in 
humility,  and  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  when  the 
pope  called  him  back,  saying,  "  Foolish  man,  whither 
art  thou  going?  what  security  bast  thou  for  that  which 
has  just  been  granted  to  thee?"  Whereupon  the  saint 
replied,  "  Your  word,  holy  father,  is  enough  for  me.  Let 
Jesus  Christ  be  the  notary',  the  Virgin  Mary  the  deed, 
and  the  angels  the  witnesses;  I  need  no  other  docu- 
ment." Some  writers  deem  it  a  most  doubtful  matter 
that  pope  Honorius,  contrary  to  the  pontifical  practice, 
which  was  not  to  grant  indulgences  for  more  than  a  few 
years,  should  have  so  liberally  dealt  with  Su  Francis, 
especially  as  no  bull  to  that  effect  can  be  shown.  But 
the  testimonies  of  the  ISth  and  14th  centuries  in  cor- 
roboration of  the  historical  nucleus  of  the  legend  are  too 
numerous  to  allow  of  any  doubt.  The  Portiuncular  in- 
dulgence was,  besides,  acknowledged  not  only  by  the 
popes  of  the  14th,  but  also  by  those  of  the  18th  century; 
for  instance,  Alexander  IV  (1264-61)  and  others.  Pope 
Innocent  XII,  in  1695,  extended  the  indulgence  to  all 
days  of  the  year.  Besides,  inasmuch  as  many  Roman 
Catholics  could  not  afford  to  visit  Portiuncula,  the  popes 
extended  said  indulgence  (obtainable  from  the  1st  to 
the  2d  of  Aug.)  to  all  the  churches  of  the  Franciscans 
and  Capuchins.  In  our  time  the  Portiimcular  indulgence 
cau  be  obtained  in  some  countries  on  the  first  Sunday  of 
August,  not  only  in  the  Franciscan,  but  in  all  churches 
where  Catholic  worship  is  held  regularly  on  Sundasrs 
and  holidajra. 

Port-Royal,  Recluses  or,  occupy  a  most  impor- 
tant position  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  literary  history  of 
France,  especially  in  the  17th  century,  and  are  laigely 
identified  with  the  Jansenistic  controversy. 

Port-Royal  (Porrigium,  Porttu  Regis,  Porreal)  lay  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  hamlet  of  Chevreuse,  three  leagues 
from  Venuiillea,  and  six  from  Paris.  Here  occurred  a 
memorable  reproduction  of  the  austerities  of  the  Thebaid 
and  the  ascetic  labors  of  L^rins.  The  monaster^'  of  Port* 
Royal  des  Champs,  an  abbey  of  the  Order  of  Cltcaux. 
was  fomided  in  1204  by  Matilda,  wife  of  Matthew  I  of 
Montmorency-Marly,  during  her  husband's  absence  in 
the  fourth  crusade.  It  lay  on  the  left  of  the  high-road 
from  Rambonillet  to  Chartres,  in  a  damp,  low  spot,  which 
had  onoe  been  called,  from  its  natural  features,  Porrois 
(from  Porra  or  Borra,  dog-Latin  for  a  woody  valley 
with  stagnant  water :  cavus  dumetis  pUmu  ubi  siagnat 
aqua).  Abandoned  for  a  long  time  to  thenar  nienie 
existence  of  ordiriary  convents,  it  fell  at  length,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century  (1608),  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  family  of  Arnauld.  Ange'lique  Amauld  was, 
through  family  interest,  appointed  abbess  when  only 
seventeen  and  a  half  years  old  (some  declared  that  she 
was  only  eleven,  and  that  her  relatives  falsely  stated 
her  age).  Touched*by  grace  as  she  grew  to  woman- 
hood, she  undertook  the  reform  of  the  convent.    Her 
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Another,  five  of  her  nsten,  and  six'  nieces  became  her 
spiritual  children.  M^re  Ang^Iique's  change  to  such 
pious  devotion  is  said  to  have  bieen  occasioned  by  a 
sermon  on  the  death  of  Christ  which  was  preached  by 
a  wandering  Capuchin  friar,  father  Basil,  who  had 
learned  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  had  re- 
solveil  formally  to  quit  the  communion  of  Rome,  and,  in 
passing  the  convent  of  Port-Royal  while  on  his  Journey 
to  the  Protestant  countries  of  the  North,  had  secured 
permission  to  address  the  nuns.  With  love  and  kind- 
ness, but  with  unyielding  firmness  and  great  wisdom, 
the  converted  young  woman  restored  the  rule  of  the  or- 
der in  all  its  severity — as  the  strict  observance  of  relig- 
ious poverty,  abstinence  from  meat,  complete  seclusion, 
and  the  most  severe  ascetic  exercises.  The  abbey  of 
Port-Royal  des  Champs  had  been  erected  for  but  a  small 
number  of  nuns;  in  consequence,  however,  of  the  celeb- 
rity which  it  attained  through  the  reforms  and  guid- 
ance of  BIfere  Angelique,  the  number  increased  greatly, 
eo  that,  instead  of  twelve,  there  were  more  than  eighty ; 
and  thus  the  buildings  of  the  abbey  became  overcrowd- 
ed and  unhealthy.  In  1626  it  was  found  necessary  to 
make  additional  provisions.  A  house  was  purchased  in 
Paris  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Jacques  (in  great  part  at  the 
'  expense  of  the  Amauld  family),  to  which  the  nuns  re- 
moved. This  their  new  abode  was  called  Port-Royal 
de  Paris.  In  1633  more  spacious  quarters  were  secured 
in  the  Rue  de  Boulai,  near  the  Rue  Coquilli^re,  where 
they  also  owned  a  church,  which  was  dedicated  with 
great  solemnity  by  the  archbishop  of  Paris. 

In  1223  the  pope  had  conferred  on  the  convent  the 
right  of  affording  an  asylum  to  such  lay  personages  as, 
being  disgusted  with  the  world,  and  being  their  own 
roasters,  should  wish  to  live  in  monastic  seclusion  with- 
out binding  themselves  by  permanent  monastic  vows. 
This  privilege  had  not  availed  the  Port-Royalists  much 
until  now.  But  the  gradual  transformation  of  M^re 
Angelique,  under  the  influence  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales, 
with  whom  she  had  been  brought  in  contact,  and  who  led 
her  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  perfection  in  the  form  of 
the  possibility  of  a  complete  transformation  of  the  human 
heart  even  before  death,  had  become  so  manifest  in  her 
influence  over  her  nuns  and  the  severity  they  reached, 
that,  inspired  by  this  example,  a  number  of  learned  and 
pious  men,  desirous  of  living  in  religious  retirement, 
sought  in  1638  the  privilege  of  occupying  the  desert- 
ed establishment  of  Port-Royal  des  Champs.  The  lead- 
er of  this  new  movement  was  the  inflexible  St.  Cyran, 
who  had  been  first  an  examiner  and  later  the  spiritual 
director  of  the  nuns  of  Port-RoyaL  See  Duveroikr  de 
IIaukannb.  He  was  a  Jansenist,  and  a  most  intimate 
-  friend  of  the  founder  of  these  doctrines,  and  as  the  head 
of  this  new  lay  community  instituted  the  new  opinions 
'  and  made  Port-Royal  des  Champs  the  home  of  Jansen- 
ism in  France.  A  whole  colony  of  illustrious  penitents 
joined  him:  the  three  brothers  of  La  M^^e  Angelique; 
her  nephew,  the  celebrated  advocate  La  Maltre,  and  his 
brothers  S^ricourtand  De  Sacy;  Pierre  Nicole;  Claude 
Lancelot,  the  grammarian;  Tillemont,  the  historian; 
Pascal,  the  philosopher;  Racine,  the  poet,  and  Antoine 
Amauld  (q.  v.),  the  "  great  Amauld,"  the  youngest 
brother  of  the  abbess,  the  learned  and  impetuous  Doctor 
of  the  Sorbonne,  whose  condemnation  by  that  body  oc- 
casioned Pascal's  Prov^^ah, 

This  religious  movement  of  the  17th  century  in 
France  is  as  remarkable  as  the  philosophical  for  which 
that  flsra  is  noted.  Jansenistd  and  Jesuits  undertook 
the  re-establishment  of  that  spiritual  power  which  had 
suffered  from  the  attacks  of  philosophy ;  but  between 
these  two  parties  there  was  bitter  strife.  Port-Royal 
had  now  become  the  headquarters  of  Jansenism,  which 
has  been  called  "  Calvinistic  Catholicism."  The  attempt 
of  the  Port-Royalists  at  reconstraction  embraced  exactly 
those  parts  of  mediieval  religion  which  the  Jesuits  had 
neglected.  Wholly  abandoning  what  the  Jesuits  had 
taken  hold  of— the  social  and  political  side  of  Catholi- 
cism— they  clung  to  its  personal,  mystical,  and  ascetic 


nde.  They  did  not  quarrel  with  the  Church ;  they  d^ 
sired  to  remain  Catholic  in  spite  of  the  pope,  believing 
in  the  priesthood  and  the  aacramenta.  They  arrived 
at  a  metaphysical  and  moral  reform,  and  pointed  to  St. 
Paul  and  Su  Augustine  as  their  inspirers.  The  Jesuits 
adopted  directly  antagonbtic  views  on  grace  and  pre- 
destination, and  proclaimed  the  opinions  of  the  Spaniard 
Molina,  who  had  undertaken,  in  his  De  Concordia  Gra- 
tia tt  Libert  Arbitrii,  to  reconcile  free-will  and  predes- 
tination. The  solitaires  of  Port-Ro3'al  now  became  the 
Jansenists  of  France,  insisted  upon  predestination,  and 
taught  that  good  works  were  without  merit;  that  grace 
alone,  arbitrarily  given  or  refused,  made  saints — a  Chris- 
tianity as  terrible  as  the  Fate  of  the  ancients.  They 
pursued  human  nature,  corrupted  by  the  fall,  with  an 
implacable  hatred,  and  the  logical  conclusion  of  such  a 
doctrine  was  the  salvation  of  the  few — i.  e.  the  Church 
of  Jansenism  became  an  aristocracy  of  grace.  See  Jak- 
8E2IISM.    However  much  we  mav  find  in  Jansenism  to 
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take  exception  to,  the  men  who  espoused  its  doctrines 
were  actuated  by  the  noblest  of  motives,  and  deser^-ed 
success  in  their  undertaking,  which  aimed  principally  at 
the  freedom  of  France  from  the  trammels  of  the  papal 
devotees — the  Jesuits— and  the  spread  of  practical  piety 
among  the  French  people. 

The  Jesuits,  who  were  prominent  at  this  time  in 
the  Church  of  France,  and  effectually  controlled  the 
court,  obtained  under  the  ministry  of  Richelieu,  and 
especially  of  Mazarin,  repeated  condemnator}'  acts 
against  the  teachings  of  the  Jansenists  in  general,  and 
the  Port-Royalists  especially.  Persecution,  however, 
only  stimulated  the  growth  of  the  new  opinionfi. 
Duvergier,  a  Port-Royalist,  w^as  thrown  into  prison, 
and  kept  there  until  the  death  of  Richelieu,  in  1642. 
But  the  very  time  of  his  liberation  was  marked  by  a 
most  noteworthy  production.  Antoine  Amauld,  bet- 
ter known  as  "Le  grand  Amauld,'*  then  wrote  his 
Frequent  Conmmnion^  the  first  work  of  that  scientific 
school  of  religious  philosophy  of  which  Port-Royal  was 
the  focus  and  Pascal  the  principal  exponent  Indeed, 
the  best  claim  which  the  community  of  Port-Royal  has 
upon  our  notice  is  this  literary  war  which  it  waged 
against  the  scholastic  theology,  and  against  the  Jesuits 
in  particular.  The  Society  of  Jesus  had,  ever  be  it 
said  to  its  credit,  devoted  itself  to  the  education  of 
youth :  but  whatever  danger  there  was  in  their  general 
teaching  was  thus  intensified  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
distrasted  them.  Port-Royal  determined  to  meet  them 
on  this  growid,  by  establishing  schools  and  by  issuing 
text-books  of  their  own.  The  grammar,  logic,  and  rhet- 
oric of  Port-Royal— the  first  by  Amauld,  the  second  by 
Nicole — were  the  fruits  of  this  resolve.  They  set  them- 
selves also,  and  not  unsuccessfully,  to  countermine  the 
power  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  confessional ;  for  the  integ- 
rity and  piety  which  characterized  the  Port-Royalista 
caused  them  to  be  much  sought  after  as  confessoia. 
Thev  discovered  and  maintained  the  famous  distinction 
of/ait  and  droit,  in  respect  to  papal  infallibility.  As  to 
doctrine,  the  pope  could  not  err;  as  to  facts  he  .might. 
4See  Gallicamism;  Infalubiuty.  When  required, 
they  were  willing  to  condemn,  as  doctrines,  the  five 
propositions  which  were  said  to  comprise  the  Jansenistic 
heres\';  but  thcv  denied  that  these  conclusions  were  to 
be  found  in  or  inferred  from  Jansen's  Avffuttinus,  No 
papal  bulls  or  persecution  could  make  them  recede  from 
this  position.  In  their  maintenance  of  Jansen's  real 
doctrines,  in  their  refusal  to  acknowledge  papal  infal- 
libility as  to  facts,  in  their  continual  warfare  against 
the  Jesuits,  they  were  exposed  to  constant  persecution. 
For  the  Jesuits  were  not  inert  in  the  face  of  this  oppo- 
sition and  defiance.  They  plotted  incessantly  at  Rome, 
in  order  to  bring  the  thunders  of  the  Holy  See  to  bear 
upon  the  over-bold  Jansenists. 

The  persecution  brought  about  a  result  the  Jesoits 
hardly  anticipated.  Blaise  Pascal  was  induced  to  step 
into  the  arena  in  defence  of  the  Port-Royalists.  One 
of  the  most  independent  minds  of  his  age,  Pascal  had 
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never  yet  ap  to  this  point  submitted  himself  to  the  met- 
oal  guidance  of  Jansen,  an j  more  than  he  had  frankly 
accepted  the  logical  conseqaences  of  the  discoveries  of 
Descartes.  He  had  felt  the  force  of  both  these  power- 
ful influences;  but  a  third  feeling  had  exerted  authority 
over  his  unwilling  mind:  he  had  been  swayed  by  the 
sceptical  influence  of  Montaigne.  As  a  sort  of  refuge 
from  the  yawning  abyss  which  had  thus  threatened 
to  drown  him,  this  stanch  and  devotional  spirit  threw 
him,  as  by  a  sudden  and  irresistible  impulse,  into  the 
arms  of  the  Jansenista,  and  he  became  a  recluse  at 
Port-Royal,  and  its  champion  against  the  worhU  See 
Pascal. 

In  the  meantime  the  number  of  nuns  and  novices  of 
Port-Royal  de  Paris  having  greatly  increased,  the  ab- 
bess Angelique  Amanld  determined  in  1648  to  transfer 
part  of  them  to  Port-Royal  des  Champs.  The  school 
of  Port-Royal  waa  therefore  removed  from  the  latter 
place  to  Paris,  Rue  St.  Dominique,  Faubourg  St.  Jacques, 
but  after  three  years  the  teachers  were  restored  to  Port- 
Royal  des  Champs,  where  they  no  longer  occupied  the 
monastic  building,  but  a  farm-house,  called  Les  Granges, 
on  the  neighboring  hilL  In  1653,  pope  Innocent  I 
having  condemned  five  propositions  in  the  book  of 
Jansenitts,  Amauld  wrote  to  prove  that  these  propo- 
eitiona  did  not  exist  in  the  book  of  Jansenius,  at  least 
not  in  the  sense  attributed  to  them.  Upon  this  Amauld 
was  accused  of  Jansenism.  The  nuns  of  Port -Royal, 
with  their  abbess  Angelique,  having  refused  to  sign 
the  formulary  acknowledging  that  the  five  alleged 
heretical  propositions  were  contained  in  the  work  of 
Jansenius,  preparations  were  begun  by  the  Jesuits  for 
scattering  the  community  of  Port-Royal,  and  placing 
them  in  close  captivity,  so  as  to  bring  them  to  sub- 
mission. It  seemed  a  strange  spectacle  that  a  body  of 
women,  and  a  few  others  who  agreed  with  them  in  sen- 
timent, should  withstand  the  power  of  the  decrees  of 
Rome  and  all  the  pertinacity  of  the  Jesuits  in  carrying 
out  those  decrees.  On  March  80, 1656,  two  months  af- 
ter the  condemnation  of  Dr.  Amauld,  the  civil  authori- 
ties proceeded  to  carry  out  an  order  in  council  that  every 
scholar,  postulant,  and  novice  should  be  removed  from 
Port-RoyaL  But,  for  some  unknown  reasons,  the  exe- 
cution was  suddenly  intermpted  and  delayed  several 
years.  It  is  said  that  Mazarin's  unpleasant  relations 
with  the  papacy  were  the  principal  cause  of  this  sudden 
suspense  of  procedure  against  the  recluses.  In  1660  the 
idog  himself  ordered  the  school  to  be  broken  up.  The 
nuns  still  continuing  refractory,  Perefixe,  archbishop  of 
Paris,  sent  a  party  of  policek)fficers  in  1664,  who  arrest- 
ed the  abbess,  her  niece  Angelique  Amauld  the  Young- 
er, or  Angdlique  de  St.  Jean,  the  mistress  of  the  novices, 
and  other  nuns,  and  distributed  them  among  several 
monasteries,  where  they  were  kept  in  a  state  of  confine- 
ment   See  Arnauld,  AnoiSlique. 

Previously  some  of  the  nuns  who  had  remained  at 
Port^Royal  de  Paris  intrigued  with  the  government  in 
order  to  become  independent  of  Port-Royal  des  Champs, 
and  Louis  XIV  appointed  a  separate  abbess  to  Port- 
Royal  de  Paris.  In  1669  a  compromise  was  made  be- 
tween the  pope  and  the  defenders  of  Jansenius,  which 
was  called  **tbe  Peace  of  Clement  IX."  The  nuns  of 
Port-Royal  des  Champs  with  their  own  abbess  were  then 
restored  to  their  convent-,  but  Port-Royal  de  Paris  was 
not  restored  to  them:  a  division  of  property  was  effected 
between  the  two  communities,  by  order  of  the  king, 
which  was  confirmed  by  a  bull  of  Clement  X  dated  1671. 
Each  convent  retained  its  own  abbess.  Several  disputes 
took  place  between  the  two  communities,  in  which  the 
archbishop  of  Paris  and  the  Jesuits  took  an  active  part. 
At  last,  in  March,  1708,  a  bull  of  pope  Clement  XI  sup- 
pressed the  convent  of  Port-Roval  des  Champs,  and  gave 
the  property  to  Port-Royal  de  Paris.  In  1709  Le  Tellier 
had  obtained  from  king  Louis  XIV  a  decree  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  papal  bull,  and  D'Argcnson,  the  lieuten- 
ant of  police  of  Paris,  was  sent  with  a  body  of  men  to 
Port-Royal  des  Champs,  and  he  removed  from  thenc^ 
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the  nuns,  who  were  distributed  among  several  convents. 
The  convent  and  church  of  Port-Royal  des  Champs  were 
stripped  of  all  their  valuables,  which  were  transferred  to 
Port-Royal  de  Paris,  and  the  former  building  was  lev- 
elled with  the  ground,  by  order  of  Louis  XIV,  as  a  nest 
of  Jansenists  and  heretics.  The  sacred  relics  of  the 
Church  were  borne  from  the  altar,  the  bodies  disin- 
terred from  the  cemeter}',  and  every  trace  of  the  estab* 
lishment  destroyed,  the  very  soil  being  abandoned  to 
the  plough. 

Liferature. — Besoigne,  Racine  (1767, 2  vols.),  Clf^men- 
cet,  Du  Foss^,  Fontaine  (CoL  1788, 2  vols.),  and  others 
have  written  of  PortrRoyaL  Dr.  Reuchlin  has  published 
one  of  the  most  elaborate  treatises,  entitled  Getchichie  ran 
Port-Royal  (Hamb.  1839-44,2  vols.);  and  other  and  more 
recent  works  to  be  consulted  are,  Saint-Beuve,  HiMt  dt 
Port'Royal  (Paris,  1840-^,  4  vols.) ;  Beard,  Port-Royal 
(Lond.  1860,  2  vols.) ;  Schimmelpenninck,  Memoirs  of 
Port-Royal  (ibid.  1855).  On  Reuchlin's  work,  see  Sir 
James  Stephen,  Essays,  voL  i;  Wilkens,  Port-Royal^ 
Oder  der  Jansemsmus  in  Frcadareick,  in  the  Zeitschrifl 
fur  visseHsehafiUehe  Theologie,  1859;  Metk.  Quarter^, 
1855.  See  also  Jervis,  Hist.  Ch.  of  France  (Lond.  1872), 
voL  i  and  ii,  and  his  liistory  of  France  (Student's  Edi- 
tion), p.  469^72;  Ranke,  Hist,  of  the  Papacy,  ii,  251, 
259;  Tregelles,  HisL  of  the  JansenisU,  p.  11  sq.  et  aL ; 
Martin,  Hist,  of  France  (age  of  Louis  XIV);  Bridges, 
France  under  Richelieu  and  Colbert,  lect.  iv ;  Yillemain, 
Discours  et  Melanges  Litteraires;  Voltaire,  Siede  de 
Louis  XIV,  ch.  xxxvi;  Bridge,  Hist,  of  French  Liter- 
ature, p.  172  sq. ;  Van  Laun,  Hist,  of  French  Literature 
(see  Index) ;  Lond  Quar,  Rev,  Oct.  1871,  p.  173;  Brit, 
Quar.  Rev,  April,  1873,  p.  284 ;  Edinb,  Rev,  April,  1^1 ; 
A  mer,  TheoL  Rev.  April,  1860,  p.  162, 856.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Portugal,  the  roost  westerly  kingdom  of  Europe, 
a  part  of  the  great  Spanish  peninsula,  lies  in  36°  55'- 
42°  8'  N.  Ut.,  and  6°  15'-9o  30'  W.  long.  Its  greatest 
length  from  north  to  south  is  368  miles,  and  its  average 
breadth  from  east  to  west  about  100  miles.  The  king- 
dom of  Portugal  proper  is  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  on 
the  S.  and  W.,  and  by  Spain  on  the  N.  and  E.  Its  dis- 
tinctive subdivi^ons,  with  their  several  areas  and  popu- 
lations, are  given  in  the  following  table : 
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Proviaoii. 

Dbtrkta. 

Area  ia 
Sq.  M{lM. 

Pop.,  ISTl. 

MlMUO, 

Viana, 
Brnga, 
Porio. 

S807 

»T1,001 

TbasosMoktes, 

Braganxa, 
Villa-ReaL 

4S88 

368,888 

BtXBA, 

Aveiro, 
Coimbra, 
Vieen. 
Qnaroa, 

0240 

1,894,288 

Cii8tello*Branco. 

Estxkmaocxa, 

Leiria, 

Santarem, 

Lisbon. 

08T8 

889,691 

Alsmtuo, 

9416 

831,341 

Portalegre, 

Bvora, 

Beja. 

Aloabvx, 

Faro. 

1S78 

188,489 

34,602 

3,990,670 

The  insular  appendages  of  Portugal  are — the  Azores, 
1996  square  miles,  pop.  (1871)  258,933;  Madeira,  etc., 
815  square  miles,  pop.  (1871)  118,379.  ToUl  home  ter- 
ritories, 36,813,  and  the  popuhition  (1871),  4,367,882. 
The  colonial  possessions  of  Portugal  are^ — in  Africa : 
CapeVerd  Islands,  1630.02  square  miles;  pop.  67,347. 
Senegambia, 35,437.50  square  miles;  pop.  8500.  Islands 
of  San-Thome  and  Principe,  off  Guinea,  448.56  square 
miles;  pop.  (1868)  19,296.   Angola,  Benguela,  200,602.50 
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square  miles ;  pop.  2,000|000.  Mozambiqae  and  depend- 
encies, 283,&00  square  miles;  pop.  800,000.  In  Asia: 
Goa,  Salcete,  1440.6  square  miles;  pop.  474,234.  Da- 
mao,  Diu,  94.08  square  miles;  pop.  63,283.  In  the  /n- 
dian  Archipelaffo,  2877  square  miles;  pop.  850,300.  In 
China:  Macao,  11.76  square  miles;  pop.  (1866)  100,000. 
Total  of  colonies,  626,041.48  square  miles;  pop.  3,872,- 
959. 

Christianity  was  established  in  this  country  at  the 
same  time  as  in  Spain,  from  which  it  is  only  politically 
separated :  it  therefore  had  its  share  of  the  misfortunes 
which,  at  the  time  of  the  f^reat  barbarian  invasions, 
under  the  Alans,  Sueves,  Wcstgoths,  and  afterwards 
under  the  Arabs,  came  over  the  Christian  Church.  The 
weight  of  these  calamities  was  made  a  little  lighter  for 
Portugal  by  the  cireumstance  that,  partly  through  the 
influence  of  the  Roman  bishops  Anacletus  and  Anicetus, 
partly  through  the  decrees  of  Constantine,  which  made 
metropolitan  seats  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  provinces, 
the  diocesan  system  had  been  developed  at  an  early  pe- 
riod. In  the  country  now  called  Portugal,  in  the  prov* 
incc  Galicio,  Bracara,  now  Braga,  was  the  metropolis. 
We  kani  from  Garcia  Ix>uisa,  in  his  remarks  on  the 
Council  of  Luco,  that  the  bishops  of  Astorica,  Portucale 
(Porto),  Colirobria  (Coimbra),  Egitania  (Idanha),  £min- 
ium  (Agueda,  in  Estremadifra),  Lameco  (Lamego,  on  the 
Douro),  Loco  (Lugo,  on  the  sources  of  the  Minho),  Tria 
(£1  Padron,  in  Galicia),  Yeseo  (Viseu),  Auria  (Orense), 
Tude  (Tuy),  Magneto  or  Britonia  (Mondonedo),  and 
Dnmio,  near  Braga,  were  suffragans  of  Bracara.  At  the 
Council  of  Luco,  A.D.  569,  a  second  metropolis  was  es- 
tablished at  Luco,  but  it  remained  dependent  on  Bra- 
cara. Yeseo,  Colimbria,  Egitania,  Lameco,  and  Magneto 
were  then. suffragan  seats  of  Bracara,  and  Tria,  Auria, 
Tude,  Astorica,  and  Britonia  formed  the  ecclesiastical 
province  of  Luco :  it  ceased  to  exist  when  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Sueves,  in  585,  was  overthrown  by  the  West- 
guths.  In  Lusitania,  Merida,  on  the  Guadiana,  was  the 
metropolis ;  the  ecclesiastical  province  included  Numan- 
tia.  Pax  Tulia,  Ossonoba,  Olysippo,  Caurio,  Avila,  and 
Elbora.  Calixtus  II  transferred  the  metropolitan  dignity 
to  the  bishop  of  Compoetella.  In  the  7th  century  some 
changes  appear  to  have  taken  place.  The  beginning 
of  the  8th  century  saw  the  downfall  of  the  Westgotbic 
empire,  and  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs,  invited  by  the 
sons  of  the  expelled  king,  and  by  their  uncle,  Oppas, 
archbishop  of  Hispalis,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  from 
the  throne  the  newly  elected  king  Roderick.  The  land 
between  the  Douro  and  the  Pyrenees,  a  small  portion  of 
the  peninsula,  remained  under  Christian  rule.  Ferdinand 
11  (1038-65)  wrenched  from  the  Arabs  Lamego,  Yeseo, 
Coimbra,  etc.  Though  the  Arabs  had  allowed  the  in- 
habitants the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  many  of 
them  passed  over  to  Mohammedanism,  and  thus,  by 
degrees,  bishoprics  and  monasteries  disappeared.  Even 
Bracara  lost  her  metropolitan  dignity;  and  when, 
in  1083,  Alphonso  YI  took  Toledo,  which  under  the 
Arabian  rule  had  continued  still  during  two  cen- 
turies to  be  the  residence  of  an  archbishop,  there  was 
scarcely  a  Christian  to  be  found  in  the  city.  In  con- 
sideration of  these  circumstances,  and  with  the  consent 
of  pope  John  YIII,  Ovetum,  in  Galicia,  was  made  a 
metropolis,  including  the  bishoprics  Anca,  Legio,  As- 
torica, Salmantica,  Caurio,  Coimbria,  Lanugo,  Yeseo, 
Portucale,  Bracara,  Tude,  Auria,  Tria,  Luco,  Britonia, 
and  Caesaraugusta.  Oviedo  was  the  city  of  the  bishops 
inpartUnu  infidelium ;  but  the  former  suffragans  of  Tara- 
cona  did  not  acknowledge  the  archbishop  of  Ovetum, 
but  that  of  Narbonne  as  their  metropolitan.  The  dignity 
of  the  metropolitan  of  Ovetum  was  extinguished  when 
Alphonso  YI  took  Toledo  and  Castile,  the  old  ecdesias- 
xvcbX  provinces  of  Toledo,  Braga,  and  Tarragona  being 
then  established  anew  by  Gregory  YII  and  Urban  II. 
The  long  time  during  which  the  Spanish  peninsula 
had  stood  under  Mohammedan  rule,  Christianity  being 
obUtented  everywhere,  justified,  in  the  ideas  of  those 
times,  the  measures  taken  by  the  Church  for  the  pur- 


pose of  securing  the  rule  and  purity  of  the  Roman  Gath* 
olic  religion.  The  complete  expulsion  of  Mohammedans 
and  Jews  seemed  commanded  by  the  circumstances,  and 
it  was  executed  with  pitiless  energy.  In  1536  a  tribunal 
of  Inquisition  was  established  in  lisbon,  and  special 
severity  was  displayed  against  the  Jews  accused  of  prac- 
ticing their  old  worship  under  the  garb  of  Christianity. 
They  formed,  under  the  name  of  New-Christians  (q.  v.), 
a  suspicious  class,  and  many  of  them,  in  1506,  had  been 
victims  to  the  hatred  and  prejudices  of  the  multitude. 
The  power  of  the  Church  increased  rapidly,  and  with  it 
the  pride  of  some  of  the  bishops,  for  there  soon  arose  be- 
tween the  crown  and  the  clergy  difficulties  greatly  detri- 
mental to  the  influence  of  the  latter,  as  it  gave  occamon 
to  the  people  to  get  an  insight  into  and  speak  freely  of  its 
sad  condition,  as  well  as  of  that  of  the  Roman  court. 
By  the  laws  of  1822-26  every  naturalized  foreigner 
was  granted  civil  and  political  rights  regardless  of  his 
religion ;  they  authorized  every  kind  of  private  worship, 
and  prohibited  every  religious  persecution.  The  Catholic 
clergy  were  treated  with  the  greatest  distrust,  and  their 
riches  were  seized  upon  to  fill  the  treasure  of  the  state. 
It  was  not  until  184)3  that  the  government  was  recon- 
cilsd  with  the  pope,  and  the  Mounds  of  the  Roman 
Church  were  long  in  healing  even  after  that  The  Pbp- 
tnguese  Church  is  (since  1741)  under  the  special  juris- 
diction of  a  patriarch,  who  is  always  a  cardinal,  and 
who  is,  to  some  extent,  independent  of  Rome.  Portu- 
gal is  divided  into  three  dioceses,  which  are  presided 
over  by  the  cardinal-patriarch  of  Lisbon.  His  suffra- 
gan seats  are  CastcUo-Branco,  Guarda,  Lamego,  Leiria, 
and  Portalegre.  There  are  several  colonial  bishops :  at 
Madeira,  the  Azores,  and  other  islands.  Besides  the 
patriarchate  or  archbishopric  of  Lisbon,  there  is  the 
archbishopric  of  Braga,  who  is  primate  of  the  kingdom, 
and  whose  suffragan  seats  are  Porto,  Yiseu,  Coimbra, 
Bragan^a-Miranda,  Aveiro,  and  Pinhel;  and  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Evon,  with  the  bishoprics  Elvas,  Beja,  and 
Algarve.  The  archbishops  have  the  rank  of  a  marquis, 
the  bishops  of  a  count.  They  all  belong  to  the  gran- 
deza,  or  higher  nobility.  The  bishops  are  appointed 
by  the  king,  and  confirmed  by  the  pope.  No  bull  can 
be  published  without  the  agreement  of  the  king.  The 
number  of  clergy  holding  cures  is  given  at  18,000.  The 
total  number  of  parishes  is  4086.  The  monasteries  were 
dissolved  in  1834,  but  a  few  religious  establishments 
still  exist  At  the  time  of  the  dissolution  Portugal  was 
possessed  of  860  monasteries,  with  5760  monks,  and  126 
nunneries,  with  2725  nuns. 

There  are  six  ordere  of  knighthood,  viz.  the  Order 
of  Christ,  founded  in  1819;  St  Benedict  of  Avis;  the 
Tower  and  Sword,  founded  in  1459,  and  reorganized  in 
1808;  Our  Lady  of  Yilla  Yi^osa,  esUblished  in  1819; 
and  the  Order  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  sep- 
arated in  1802  from  that  of  Malta.  In  addition  to  these, 
there  is  one  civil-service  order,  founded  in  1288.  Por- 
tugal stands  below  the  other  countries  of  Europe  in  re- 
gard to  education.  There  is  one  university  at  Coim- 
bra; there  are  militaiy,  naval,  trade,  and  navigation 
schools,  and  many  classical  and  higher  achools;  and  in 
1861  there  were  1788  public  school^  with  79,172  pupils, 
uncontrolled  by  the  Church.  There  is  an  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  a  School  of  Arts  at  lisbon,  the  former  of 
which  has  a  library  of  50,000  volumes.  The  other  pub- 
lic libraries  are  the  Central  Library,  with  800,000  \*ol- 
umes;  various  royal  libraries,  as  that  of  lisbon,  with 
86,000  badly  preserved  volumes  and  8000  MSS.;  that 
at  the  Necessidades  Palace,  with  28,000  volumes:  and 
that  at  the  Ajuda  Palace,  with  20,000  volumes;  and  the 
University  library  at  Coimbra,  with  45,000  volumes. 
The  administration  of  the  management  of  general  edu« 
cation  is  conducted  by  a  superior  council  of  education 
at  Coimbra,  under  the  supervision  of  the  ministry  of  tbo 
Home  Department  See  SchUfer,  Gewck^  von  Porttufal 
(Hamb.  1836,  3  vols.  8vo) ;  Schubert,  Hantdhuek  der 
Staatfnkunde  ton  Europa,  i,  3  sq. ;  Busk,  ffitt,  qfPoriu- 
yal  (1831) ;  Dunham,  HitU  of  Portugal  a882) ;  Anderw 
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sen  (H.  C),  In  Spain,  and  a  VM  to  Portugal  (1870); 
Ckeanber^i  Cyclop,  9.  v. 

Portagaese  VersloXL  The  oldest  known  Portu- 
guese version  is  that  of  the  Psalms,  which  was  published 
at  Oxford  in  1695,  together  with  a  translation  of  the 
English  liturgy,  under  the  title,  0  Livro  da  Orofod 
commune  Admimttra^ao  dos  Sacramento*  e  outroe  RUoe 
e  Ceremoniae  da  Iffreja,  cot^forme  o  Oio  da  Igrtja  de  Inr 
j^erra,  iuxtamenie  com  o  SaUerio  ou  ScUmos  de  David 
(Oxford,  na  estampa  do  Teatro,  anno  de  Christo,  1695). 
This  translation  is  said  to  be  very  defective.  Next  in 
chronological  order  is  the  Kew  Testament,  or  0  Novo 
Teslamento,  istohe,  todos  o»  eacro  tanctos  Livroe  e  Ee^ 
critoM  evanffdicos  e  apotfolicoe  do  novo  Concerto  de 
noeso  Fiel  Senkor  Salvador  e  Redemptor  Jem  Chritto : 
traditzido  em  Portuguee  pelo  Patre  Joam  Ferreira  a 
^AlmeidOj  Mvmtro  Pregador  do  Sancto  Evangelho, 
Com  todas  at  Licen^as  necessarias  (em  Amsterdam,  por 
Joam  Crellitts,  1712,  8vo).  Seven  years  later  the  lirst 
part  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  the  Pentateuch,  was 
published  under  the  title,  Os  cinco  Livros  de  Moyns, 
ckamadoi :  1,  Genesis ;  2,  Exodo ;  3,  Levitico ;  4,  Nume- 
ros ;  6,  Deuteronontio  (con  privilegio  real ;  Tranquebar, 
em  India  Oriental,  na  coeta  del  Coromandel,  em  a  estam- 
pa da  Real  Missaon  de  Dennemark,  No  anno  dc  1719, 
4to).  Then  followed :  0  Livro  dos  Salmos  de  David, 
com  toda  dU^eidia  traduzido  de  Texto  oiiginalna  Lingua 
Portugueza,  conferido  com  as  outras  Translafoens  e  em 
multos  Passos  dedarado  pdo  Padre  Benjamin  SchuUze, 
Missionario  del  Reg  de  Dinamarca  e  Mimstro  da  Pala- 
vra  de  Deus  (Trangambar,  em  India  Oriental,  na  oosta 
de  Coromandel,  na  estampa  da  Keal  Mission,  No  anno  de 
1721,  12mo) ;  Os  doze  Prophet  as  Menores,  convem  a 
sabeTf  Hoseas,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadias,  Jonas,  Micheas, 
Nahum,  Ifabacuc,  Sophonias,  Ilaggeo,  Zacharias,  Ma- 
lochias  (com  toda  diligcntia  traduzido  na  lingoa  Por- 
tugueza,  pcl(»  Padres  Missionarios  de  Trangambar. 
Trangambar,  na  officina  da  Keal  Missaon  de  Dinamar- 
ca, anno  de  1732, 4to) ;  and  Os  Livros  historicos  do  Velho 
Testamento,  convem  a  saber,  o  Livro  de  Josue,  o  Livro 
dos  Junes,  o  Livro  de  Ruth,  o  primeiro  Livro  dos  Regs, 
o  segundo  Livro  dos  Regs,  o  primeiro  Livro  das  Chroni- 
cas,  o  segundo  Livro  das  Chronicas,  o  Livro  de  Esdras, 
o  Livro  de  Nehemias,  o  Livro  de  Esther,  traduzido  na 
Lingoa  Portugueza,  pelo  Reverendo  Padre  Joam  Per- 
reira  <r Almeida,  Ministro  Pregador  do  Santo  Evangelho 
na  Cidade  de  Batavia  (revistos  e  conferidos  com  o  tex- 
to original  pelos  Padres  Missionarios  de  Trangambar. 
Trangambar,  na  officina  da  Real  Missaon  de  Dinamarca, 
anno  de  1738,  4to).  In  the  preface  to  the  hutorical 
lK)oks,  which  is  dated  April  21, 1738,  we  are  told  that 
the  ministers  of  Batavia  sent  this  translation  of  Joh. 
Ferreira  d* Almeida  to  Tranquebar  to  have  it  printed 
there,  which  was  done  at  the  expense  of  the  Dutch 
governor-general,  Theodor  van  Cloon,  and  his  widow, 
Antonia  Adriana  Lcngcle.  The  Pentateuch  is  not  pre- 
ceded by  any  introduction,  but  the  translation  is  accom- 
panied by  notes.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  histor- 
ical books.  The  whole  is  preceded  by  a  Latin  preface, 
in  which  the  translator  says  that  his  predecessors,  the 
two  missionaries  Barthol.  Ziegenbalg  and  Johann  Ernst 
GrUndler,  translated  the  Pentateuch  into  Portuguese; 
bat  in  continuing  their  work  he  did  not  follow  the  com- 
mon order  of  the  Biblical  books,  but  rather  preferred  to 
translate  first  the  Psalms,  because,  of  all  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  they  are  best  adapted  for  public 
and  private  devotion.  These  are  all  the  parts  of  the  Bible 
which  were  translated  and  known  in  the  18th  century. 
A  revised  edition  of  Almeida's  Bible  under  the  joint 
editorship  of  R.  Holden  and  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Girdleston 
was  issued  in  1876  (see  the  *^73d  Report  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society"  [Lond.  1877],  p.  89  sq.). 
Complete  editions  of  the  Bible  in  the  Portuguese  lan- 
guage were  published  by  the  American  and  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  societies.  See  RosenmUller,  Ilandbuch 
der  biblischen  Lileratur,  iv,  228  0(1,     (E  P.) 


Portnmnalia,  a  festival  celebrated  among  the  an- 
cient Romans  in  honor  of  Portomnns,  the  god  of  har- 
bors. It  was  kept  on  the  seventeenth  day  before  the 
kalends  of  September. 

Portumntis  (IaU  portus,  **n  harbor"),  the  deity 
supposed  among  the  ancient  Romans  to  preside  over 
harbors.  A  temple  was  erected  in  honor  of  him  at  the 
port  of  the  Tiber,  and  he  was  usually  invoked  by  those 
who  undertook  voyages. 

Posadas,  Francisco,  a  Spanish  monk  and  preach- 
er, was  bom  at  Cordova  in  1644.  He  entered  the  Do- 
minican Order,  and,  after  teaching  theology  and  exe- 
g<sus,  devoted  himself  to  preaching  with  the  greatest 
success.  He  was  often  prompted  by  his  zeal  to  preach 
in  public  places  and  wherever  he  chanced  to  be,  and 
even  old  age  could  not  abate  his  fen-or  in  teaching  the 
poor  of  the  country.  Nothing  equalled  his  charity  and 
love  of  the  degraded.  He  refused  on  several  occasions 
the  honors  of  the  episcopate.  He  died  at  Cordova 
Sept.  20, 1713.  He  was  beatified  in  1817  by  Pius  TIL 
He  left  some  works  of  edification :  The  Triumph  of 
Chastity,  against  the  Errors  of  Molinos  c-^Ltfe  of  St, 
Dominic: — Sermons  (8  vols.  4to). — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
Ginerale,  8.  v. 

Pdsohel,  Philipp  P.,  a  German  Protestant  divine, 
was  bom  Sept  28,  1769,  at  Ansbach.  In  1797  he  was 
minister  at  Bulenheim,  and  in  1817  city  pastor  in  Augs- 
burg, where  be  died,  Feb.  6,  18S8.  He  wrote,  Meine 
Mussestunden,  oder  ResuUate  meines  Hachdenkens  uber  die 
widUigsten  Gegenstande  aus  dem  Gebiete  der  Religions' 
wissenschafi  (Nuiemb.  1804)  i^FreimHthige  Gedanhen 
zur  Beantwortung  der  Frage :  vie  kann  eineig  u,  allein 
der  gesiunkenen  A  chtung  der  Religion  u,  ihrer  I^krer  aufge- 
hoffen  werden  f  (ibid.  1803) :~  WUnsche  u.  Vorschlage  zur 
kirchl,  Verfassung  in  Baiem  (Augsb.  1828): — Ideen 
fiber  Staat  u,  Kirche,  Kultus,  Kirchenzucht  tr.  Geistlich- 
heit,  etc  (Nurerobb  1816) : — Erhebungen  des  fferzens  in 
Predigten  (Augsb.  1825, 1826,  2  parU)  x—Predigten  auf 
alle  Feste  des  Jakres,  etc.  (ibid.  1826).  See  Wmer, 
Nandbuck  der  theolog,  LUeraiur,  p.  954. 

P($schel,  Thomas,  a  German  religious  enthusi- 
ast, was  bora  March  2,  1769,  at  HQritz,  in  Bohemia. 
He  entered  the  ministry,  and  was  ordained  Sept.  6, 
1796.  While  he  was  vicar  at  Bmnnau  he  had  to  pre- 
pare for  death  the  unfortunate  bookseller  Palm,  and  to 
accompany  him  to  the  place  of  execution  (Aug.  26, 1806). 
This  incident  seems  to  have  exercised  a  detrimental 
influence  on  his  mind,  so  naturally  inclined  to  mysticism. 
When,  in  1809,  Braunau  passed  from  Austria  to  Bavaria, 
Poschel  was  placed  under  the  dependency  of  the  bishop 
of  Salzburg ;  and  in  1815,  when  the  city  became  Austrian 
again,  he  returned  to  the  diocese  of  Linz.  Soon  after- 
wards his  insane  behavior  caused  him  to  be  sent  from 
Braunau  to  a  country'  place  called  Ampfelwang.  He  now 
considered  himself  a  mart}'r  of  the  faith,  and  preached 
his  "new  revelation."  Christ,  he  wyn,  dwells  in  the 
hearts  of  such  as  are  pure,  and  directs  all  their  actions. 
To  them  appear  God  and  the  Virgin,  and  make  them 
the  recipients  of  their  revelations.  He  who  does  not  get 
purified  incurs  damnation,  and  deserves  death,  which 
alone  can  purify  him.  This  doctrine  roust  be  obeyed 
even  if  it  should  exact  the  sacrifice  of  life  itself,  if  the 
frait  of  the  new  revelation  is  not  to  be  lost  and  given 
to  the  Jews.  For  God  has  determined  that  the  Jews 
shall  be  converted.  Judaism  and  Christianity  melted 
together  into  one  general,  catholic  religion,  the  millen- 
nial kingdom  is  to  commence  when  these  events  have 
taken  place.  The  new  doctrine  found  proselytes  not 
only  in  Ampfelwang,  but  in  the  surrounding  localities 
— ^Azbach,  Unkenach,  Gampem,  Schftfiing,  etc.  The 
Poschelians  affected  great  piety,  prayed  with  deeply 
bowed  heads,  some  stretched  on  the  ground ;  they  made 
uncommon  use  of  all  religious  practices,  as  pilgrimages, 
fasting,  commqnion,  with  or  without  previous  confes- 
sion, solemn  invocations  of  the  Virgin  and  the  saints. 
But  the  tide  of  extravagance  rose  apace.    Women 
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heard  confessions  and  gave  absolution.  They  are  said 
to  have  committed  most  indecent  acts  in  their  assem- 
blies. The  ceremony  of  purification  preceded  the  ad- 
mission of  new  members :  a  kind  of  oil  or  a  powder 
which  the  proselyte  was  made  to  swallow  produced 
dreadful  convulsions,  while  a  crowd  of  maddened  fe- 
males performed  a  savage  dance  around  the  sufferer,  to 
expel  the  devil,  who  had  hitherto  held  possession  of 
the  new  member.  The  escape  of  Napoleon  from  Elba 
strengthened  the  belief  that  he  was  the  Antichrist,  and 
that,  as  a  consequence,  the  millennium  was  at  hand. 
Disorderly  tramps  roamed  about,  prophesying  and 
preaching,  held  themselves  for  chosen  members  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  resisted  both  the  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  authorities.  At  last  government  took  the  matter 
in  hand,  nightly  raids  were  made  upon  their  aasemUies, 
their  doings  were  investigated,  and  Poschel  was  put 
into  custody  at  Salzburg.  This  intervention  of  the  po- 
lice did  not  appease  the  fanaticism  of  the  sectarians, 
who  were  misled  several  times  even  to  sanguinary  ex- 
cesses. A  mother  tried  to  torture  her  child  to  death, 
to  honor  the  Lord ;  a  father  to  kill  his  child  in  prison. 
The  insanity  of  these  people  reached  its  pitch  in  the 
Holy  Week  of  1817.  In  the  night  that  followed  Palm 
Sunday  it  was  resolved,  in  a  meeting  held  near  Amp- 
felwang,  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  the  Lord.  A  peasant,  of 
the  name  of  Haas,  was  to  be  the  victim.  His  mother 
and  an  old  man  were  dragged  to  the  scene  of  the  holo- 
caust :  the  woman  was  killed  with  one  stroke,  while  the 
man  died  only  a  few  days  afterwards  of  his  wound,  the 
ceremony  becoming  by  this  postponement  devoid  of  ef- 
fect. Haas  prevailed  on  his  adopted  daughter,  a  girl 
of  nineteen  years,  to  give  her  life  for  him.  The  mon- 
sters kiUed  her  most  cruelly,  and  are  even  said  to  have 
drunk  her  blood,  as  being  the  blood  of  Christ.  The 
scene  of  these  horrors  was  on  the  ensuing  day  occupied 
bv  the  militia  and  the  actors  arrested,  but  onlv  six  if 
the  leaders  were  kept  in  custody.  The  sect,  which  did 
not  count  over  126  members,  thereafter  disappeared 
rapidly.  Poschel,  who  had  always  condemned  the  hor- 
rors committed  by  his  disciples,  was  transferred  to  Vi- 
enna, where,  his  insanity  being  clearly  demonstrated, 
he  was  placed  under  severe  ecclesiastical  custody.  He 
died  in  1637.  In  a  wider  sense,  the  name  of  Posche- 
lians  was  for  some  time  used  to  designate  fanatics  of 
Poschel^s  and  the  Poschelians'  description.  See  Akog, 
Kirchengesch,  ii,  680;  Giesebrecht,  Kirchengesch,  da- 
neiiettm  Zeit  (Bonn,  18&6),  p.  838  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Pdschellaiui.    See  POscmu 

Poseidon,  the  god  who  was  considered  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  as  presiding  over  the  sea.  He  was  the 
son  of  Chronos  and  Rhea,  and  had  his  palace  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  where  the  monsters  of  the  deep  play 
around  his  dwelling.  This  deity  was  believed  to  be 
the  author  of  storms,  and  to  shake  the  earth  with  his 
trident  or  three-pronged  spear.  His  wife  was  Amphi- 
trite.  When  the  universe  was  divided  between  the 
brothers,  the  sea  was  given  to  Poseidon.  He  was  equal 
to  Zeus  in  dignity,  but  not  in  power.  He  once  con- 
spired with  Hera  (Juno)  and  Athena  (Minerva)  to  put 
Zeus  in  chains,  but  usually  he  was  submissive  to  the 
more  powerful  god.  He  rides  over  the  waves  in  a  char- 
iot drawn  by  horses  with  brazen  hoofs  and  golden  manes, 
and  the  sea  becomes  smooth  at  his  appearance,  while 
the  monsters  of  the  deep  gambol  and  play  around  him. 
Herodotus  affirms  that  the  Greeks  derived  the  worship 
of  Poseidon  from  Libya;  but,  from  whatever  quarter  it 
was  received,  it  spread  all  over  Greece  and  Southern 
Italy.  It  prevailed  more  especially  in  the  Peloponne- 
sus. The  usual  sacrifices  offered  to  this  god  were  black 
and  white  bulls,  and  also  wild  boars  and  rams.  At 
Ck>rinth  horse  and  chariot  races  were  held  in  his  honor. 
The  Panionia,  or  festival  of  all  the  lonians,  was  cele- 
brated also  in  honor  of  Poseidon.  The  Romans  identi- 
fie<l  him  with  their  own  sea-god  Neptune.  Troy  was 
called  Kfptuna  Ptrgamat  because  Poseidon  assisted 


Apollo  fo  stvioond  it  with  walls  for  king  Laoroedon, 
who  refused  to  give  them  their  promised  reward,  and 
Poseidon  sent  a  sea-monster  to  ravage  the  country, 
which  was  killed  by  Hercules.  He  always  hated  the 
Trojans,  and  assisted  the  Greeks  against  them.  He 
prevented  the  return  of  Ulysses,  in  revenge  for  his  hav- 
ing blinded  Polyphemus,  the  son  of  Poseidon.  In  art 
he  is  easily  recognised  by  his  attributes,  which  are  the 
trident,  horses,  and  dolphins.   See  Neptune. 

Poseidonia,  a  festival  celebrated  annually  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  in  honor  of  Poseidon.  It  was  kept 
chiefly  in  the  island  of  .£gina. 

Poseidonlns.    See  Posidokius. 

Posen,  a  Polish  province,  that  portion  of  ancient 
Poland  which  fell  to  Prussia  in  the  partition  of  the  king- 
dom, has  an  area  of  11,260  square  miles,  and  a  popula- 
tion (close  of  1871)  of  1,688,684.  The  territory  is  di- 
vided into  two  departments,  that  of  Posen  and  Brom- 
berg,  and  its  principal  cities  are,  besides  the  respective 
capitals  named  after  the  departments,  Gnesen,  Lissa, 
and  Inowradow.  The  principal  river  is  the  Wartha, 
which  is  navigable,  but  the  commerce  of  the  province 
is  very  light  For  education  little  has  been  done  as  yet. 
The  Prussian  government  is  determined  to  force  German 
culture.  There  are  six  gymnasia,  several  normal  and 
training  schools,  a  seminar}^  for  the  training  of  priests, 
and  about  two  hundred  burgher  or  national  schools. 
Nearly  half  the  population  belong  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  which  is  under  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of 
the  archbishop  of  Gnesen  and  Posen,  while  74,000  of  the 
remainder  are  Jews.  The  inhabitants  may  still  be  said 
to  be  Poles,  more  than  800,000  persons  employing  Polish 
as  their  mother-tongue. 

Posen  formed  an  integral  part  of  Poland  till  1772, 
when,  at  the  first  partition  of  the  Polish  territory,  the 
districts  north  of  the  Netzc  were  given  to  Prussia.  At 
the  second  and  third  partitions,  which  were  made  twenty 
years  later,  the  remainder  was  incorporated  in  the  Prus- 
sian kingdom  under  the  name  of  South  Prussia.  In 
1807  Posen  was  included  in  the  duchy  of  Warsaw ;  but 
by  the  act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  it  was  separated 
in  1815  from  Poland  and  reassigned  to  Prussia  under 
the  title  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Posen.  In  1848  the 
Poles,  who  had  never  amalgamated  with  their  new  Ger- 
man compatriots,  took  advantage  of  the  general  politi- 
cal excitement  of  that  period  to  organize  an  open  rebell- 
ion, which  gave  the  Prussian  government  considerable 
trouble,  and  was  not  put  down  till  much  blood  had  been 
spilled  on  both  sides.  On  the  cessation  of  disturbances, 
the  German  citizens  of  the  province  demanded  the  in- 
corporation of  Posen  with  those  Prussian  states  which 
were  members  of  the  German  Confederation,  and  the 
Berlin  Chambers  gave  their  approval  of  the  proposed 
measure  in  1850 ;  but  on  the  subsidence  of  revolution7 
ary  sentiment  in  Germany  the  subject  was  dropped, 
and  Posen  returned  to  its  former  condition  of  an  extra- 
German  province  of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  For  the 
ecclesiastical  history,  see  Polakd;  see  also  Prus- 
sia. 

Poser  is  the  term  applied  to  the  bishop^s  examining 
chaplain.  The  annual  examiner  at  Winchester  and 
Eton  still  bears  this  name. 

Posey,  Alexander,  a  colored  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  about  the  year 
1814.  He  came  from  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  March  20, 1869,  at  which  time  the  Washington 
Conference  was  sitting  in  Winchester,  Va.  He  was  re- 
ceived into  full  connection,  and  the  same  year  (1869) 
was  appointed  to  Johnmann  Street  Chapel,  Winchester, 
Va.  He  was  reappointed  in  1870  to  Winchester,  Va. ; 
in  1871  to  Harrisonbuigh,  Va.,  and  in  1872-73  to  Lex- 
ington, Va.  In  1874  he  was  appointed  to  Abingdoo, 
Va.,  but  did  not  reach  his  work,  he  being  sick  at  the 
time  he  received  his  appointment.  He  never  recov- 
ered, but  died  Aug.  1,  1874.  See  M mutes  of  Amtual 
Conferencetf  1875,  p.  14. 
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Posey,  John  Hdnderton,  a  minister  of  the 
MethodiAt  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  Sept.  17, 
1819,  in  Breckinridge  County,  Ky. ;  emigrated  with  his 
parents  in  titrly  life  to  lUinois,  and  settled  in  Morgan 
County.  His  first  religious  impressions  were  at  about 
the  age  of  seventeen.  When  he  attained  to  the  years 
of  manhood  he  came  to  Missouri,  and  there  connected 
himself  with  the  Methodist  Church,  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  July  16,  1853,  and  retained  the  local  relation 
for  some  time.  In  186(5  he  joined  the  Illinois  Confer- 
ence, and  was  appointed  to  Barry  Circuit.  In  1868  he 
was  appointed  to  Lima  Circuit.  Shortly  after  the  next 
year's  Conference  his  health  failed,  and  he  died  Nov,  13, 
1869.  He  ever  regarded  the  ministry  as  the  most  sa- 
cred vocation  on  earth.  His  high  appreciation  of  its 
sanctity  and  responsibility  was  such  at  times  as  almost 
to  overpower  his  own  spirit.  He  was  a  true  itinerant 
in  heart  and  practice.  See  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Con' 
ferencetj  1870,  p.  518, 519. 

Posido'niaB  (UooMvio^^t  an  envoy  of  the  Syr- 
ian general  Nicanor  to  Judas  Maccabcens  (2  Mace,  xiv, 
19). 

PosidonlOB  (nomidutvios),  a  distinguished  Greek 
Stoic  philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Apameia  in  Syria,  but 
a  citizen  of  Khodes,  where  he  resided  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  (Strabo,  xiv,  655;  Athen.  vi,  252  e).  The 
dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  unknown;  but  he  must 
have  been  bom  during  the  latter  half  of  the  2d  century 
before  the  Christian  asra,  as  he  was  a  disciple  of  Panse- 
tius,  who  probably  died  about  RC.  100,  and  whom  he 
succeeded  as  the  head  of  the  Stoic  schooL  He  removed 
to  Rome  in  the  consulship  of  Marcus  Marcellus  (Suidaa, 
Pos»donJ)f  B.C.  51,  and  probably  died  soon  after.  He 
lived,  according  to  Lucian  {Macrob,  c  20),  to  the  age 
of  eighty-four,  and  was  one  of  the  most  celebmted  phi- 
losophers of  his  day.  Cicero,  who  had  received  instruc- 
tion from  him  (Cicero,  De  Fato,  c^x  De  Nat*  Dear,  i, 
3;  Ve  Fin,  i,  2),  frequently  speaks  of  him  in  the  highest 
terms.  Pompey  also  appears  to  have  had  a  very  high 
opinion  of  him,  as  we  read  of  his  visiting  him  at  Rhodes 
shortly  before  the  war  against  the  pirates,  B.C.  67  (Strabo^ 
3U,  4^),  and  again  la  B.C.  62,  after  the  termination 
of  the  Mithridatic  war  (Plutarch,  Pomp,  c  42;  Pliny, 
Hist,  Nat,  vii,  30).,  He  must  have  been  a  roan  of  very 
extensive  and  varied  information  in  almost  all  the  de- 
part ments  of  human  knowledge.  Strabo  calls  him,  avijp 
Twv  Ko^'  Vt^d^  ^cXoff^^ufy  iroXvfiaJ^iffTaroi,  Besides 
his  philosophical  treatises,  he  wrote  works  on  geography, 
history,  and  astronomy ;  but  none  of  them  have  come 
down  to  us,  with  the  exception  of  their  titles,  and  a  few 
sentences  quoted  by  Cicero,  Diogenes  Laertius,  Strsbo, 
and  others.  He  seems  to  have  travelled  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  informa- 
tion. We  learn  incidentally  from  Strabo  (xiii,  614;  iii, 
165;  iv,  197)  that  he  had  been  in  Spain,  Liguria,  and 
GauL  Plutarch  was  also  indebted  to  Posidonius^  among 
others,  for  the  materials  of  several  of  his  lives.  This  is 
the  case  in  the  Lives  of  Marcellus,  Paulus  iEmilius,  the 
Gracchi,  and  others ;  but  particularly  in  the  Li/e  of  Ma- 
rius,  with  whom  Posidonius  had  been  personally  ac- 
quainted (PluL  Marius,  c.  45).  Posidonius  wrote  Me- 
ieorolofficcu  Cicero  mentions  {Xat,  Dcor,  ii,  34)  his  ar- 
tificial sphere,  which  represented  the  motions  of  the 
heavens.  Posidonius  was  a  much  stricter  Stoic  than 
his  master  Panastioa.  He  maintained  that  pain  was 
not  an  evil,  as  we  learn  from  an  anecdote  which  Pompey 
frequently  related  respecting  his  visit  to  the  philosopher 
at  Rhodes  (Cicero,  Tvsc,  IHsp,  ii,  25).  As  a  physical 
investigator  he  was  greatly  superior  to  the  Stoics  gen- 
erally, attaching  himself  in  this  respect  rather  to  Aris- 
totle. Indeed,  although  attached  to  the  Stoic  system, 
be  was  far  less  dogmatical  and  obstinate  than  the  ma- 
jority of  that  school,  refusing  to  admit  a  dogma  because 
it  was  one  of  the  school  if  it  did  not  commend  itself  to 
him  for  its  intrinsic  merits.  His  works  on  divination 
and  the  nature  of  the  gods  are  referred  to  by  Cicero, 


who  probably  made  ase  of  them  in  his  works  on  the 
same  subject  (Cicero,  De  Div,  i,  3, 80, 64;  De  Nat,  Deor, 
if  44).  Strabo  says  (xi,  492)  that  Posidonius  wrote  an 
account  of  the  wars  of  Pompey,  but  did  not  pay  much 
attention  to  accuracy.  This  account  was,  however,  prob* 
ably  contained  in  his  historical  work,  of  which  Athe- 
naeus  quotes  (iv,  168  d)  the  49th  book  (comp.  Athen.  iv, 
1 51  e).  For  further  information  respecting  the  opinions 
and  writings  of  Posidonius,  see  PosutonU  JUliquicB  Doc- 
trvMs;  Collegit  atque  tUustraffit  Janus  Bake;  Accedit 
D,  WyUeiAackii  Annotatio  (Lngduni  Bat.  1810,  8vo). 
See  also  Smith,  Dic(»  of  Gr,  and  Rom,  Biog.  and  Mythol, 
8.  V. ;  Fabricius,  BibL  Grac,  iii,  572^  Yoasius,  De  IlisL 
Grac,  p.  193 ;  Ritter,  Gesch,  der  Philos,  voL  iii,  bk.  xi,  c. 
6,  p.  700 ;  Ueberweg,  Uist,  of  Philos,  vol  i.  (J.  H.  W.) 
There  was  another  Posidonius  of  Alexandria,  who  was 
a  pupil  of  Zeno,  and  consequently  was  prior  to  Polybiua. 
Suidas,  however,  by  mistake,  ascribes  to  this  Posidonius 
a  continuation  of  Polybius  in  fifty-two  books,  which  is 
evidently  the  work  of  the  younger  Posidonius. 

Positive  Philosophy,  a  recent  scheme  of  phi- 
losophy, un  the  basis  of  phenomenalism,  founded  by 
Aoguste  Comte  of  Paris.    See  Comte;  Positivism. 

Poaitiviam,  a  distinct,  scientific  habit  of  mind,  reg- 
ulated by  a  characteristic  principle,  which  was  made  the 
basis  of  an  extensive  and  ambitious  scheme  of  philos- 
ophy by  Augttste  Comte  (see  Comte),  and  which  baa 
matured,  according  to  the  intention  of  its  author,  into  a 
sect,  a  creed,  and  a  church,  since  the  article  on  Comte 
was  written.  The  term  is  applied*  to  the  intellectual 
habit,  the  characteristic  principle,  the  philosophical 
procedure,  and  the  consequent  body  of  doctrine.  The 
English  Positivists,  who  have  latterly  been  the  most 
zealous  propagators  of  the  positive  philosophy,  and 
have  very  recently  issued  a  complete  translation  of  the 
Systeme  de  la  Politique  Posiiive^  revolt  from  some  of  the 
later  speculations  of  their  founder  and  hierophant,  by  r&> 
jecting  his  theological  and  ecclesiastical  reconstructions, 
and  all  the  sentimental  mimicry  of  the  papal  organiza* 
tion,  which  was  elaborated  under  the  quaint  influence 
of  Mme.  Chlotilde  de  Vaux.  They  adhere  rigidly  to 
the  distinctiva  principle  of  the  positive  philosophy, 
which  constitutes  its  sole  ratio  essendi  and  determines 
its  consistent  developments  and  applicationa  It  is  the 
first  duty,  then,  to  ascertain  what  this  principle  is. 

The  epithet  Positive  has  been  employed  in  varions 
significations  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  as  will  be 
shown  at  the  close  of  this  notice.  The  term  Positivism 
is  employed  by  the  school  of  the  Positivists  and  by  its 
founder  to  denote  the  strict  confinement  of  speculation 
and  the  rigorous  limitation  of  knowledge  to  observed 
facts,  and  to  their  habitual  antecedences,  concomitances, 
and  sequences.  It  eschews  all  laws  but  those  of  recog- 
nised association.  It  involves  the  exclusion  of  causes 
and  effects;  of  supernatural,  spiritual,  or  metaphysical 
agencies;  of  hidden  forces,  latent  qualities,  and  imma- 
terial essences.  It  contracts  the  intelligible  universe 
within  the  sphere  of  the  phenomenaL  It  refrains  from 
investigating  the  intrinsic  constitution  of  things,  and 
prohibits  any  expatiation  beyond  the  reach  of  purely 
scientific  analjrsis  and  construction.  It  does  not  deny, 
but  it  ignores,  extrudes,  and  repudiates  as  inacceasible 
and  imaginary  whatever  transcends  the  observed  facts 
and  the  logical  deductions  therefrom.  It  is  the  pure 
method  of  inductive  science,  accepted  as  practically  suf- 
ficient and  complete,  though  without  asserting  that  it  is 
necessarily  exhaustive.  Whatever  lies  beyond  thiscix^ 
de  is  not  only  unknown,  but  incognizable  and  inappre- 
hensible— not  merely  imperfect  and  uncertain,  but  im- 
palpable and  delusive. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  sharp,  precise,  and  formal 
definition  of  Positivism,  because  it  is  chiefly  discrim- 
inated from  other  philosophical  schemes  by  what  it  ex- 
foliates, by  its  limitations  rather  than  by  its  comprehen- 
sion. One  of  the  most  eminent  and  earnest  of  living 
Positivists  has  within  the  late  months  given  an  ex- 
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planation  of  the  character  of  the  doctrine,  which  it  may 
be  well  to  cite  as  an  authoritative  testinouy : 

"Safflce  it  that  we  mean  by  the  positive  method  of 
thought  (and  we  will  now  use  the  term  in  a  sense  not 
limited  to  the  socIhI  coustmction  of  Comte)  that  method 
which  would  base  life  and  conduct,  as  well  as  knowledge, 
upon  sudi  evidence  as  can  be  referred  to  logical  canons 
oi  procffy  which  would  place  all  that  occnpira  man  in  a  ho- 
mogeneous system  of  2at0.  On  the  other  hand,  this  method 
turns  aside  from  hjmotheseSf  not  to  be  tested  by  any  known 
logical  canon  familiar  to  science,  whether  the  hypothesis 
claim  support  from  intuition,  aspiration,  or  eeneral  plaus- 
ibllltT.  And  again,  this  method  tnnis  aside  from  ideal 
standards  which  arow  themselves  to  be  latoIeM,  which 
profess  to  transcend  the  field  of  law.  We  say,  life  and 
conduct  shall  stand  for  us  wholly  on  a  basis  of  law,  and 
must  rest  entirely  in  that  region  of  science  (not  physical, 
but  moral  and  social  science)  where  we  are  free  to  use  our 
intelligence  in  the  methods  known  to  us  as  intelligible 
logic,  methods  which  the  intellect  can  analjrzc"  (Frederic 
Harrison,  The  Soul  aitd  Fuhtre  Life,  in  The  MnrteerUh  Cen- 
tury, No.  4,  June,  1S77,  art  vii,  p.  6S4, 626). 

Mr.  Harrison's  contemplation  is  here,  as  will  be  read- 
ily conjectured,  directed  specially  to  the  ethical  devel- 
opments of  Positivism ;  but  such  language  so  applied 
reveals  the  severity  with  which  evcr\'tbing  but  the  proc- 
esses and  products  of  scientific  observation  and  logical 
conclusion  is  excluded  from  the  arena  of  the  Positivist 
This  accords  perfectly  with  the  determination  of  the 
dogmatic  principle  originally  formulated  in  the  PhUo' 
Sophie  Posiiire  (tome  i, )).  4, 5). 

"In  fine,  in  the  Positive  state  the  human  mind,  recog- 
nising the  impossibilitv  of  attaining  absolute  notions,  re- 
nounces the  investigation  of  tbe  origin  and  destination  of 
the  universe,  and  inquiry  into  the  intrinsic  causes  of  phe- 
nomena, ana  attaches  itself  instead  solely  to  tbe  discov- 
ery, by  Jndicions  combination  of  reasoning  and  obsei-va- 
tion,  of  their  effective  laws— that  Is,  to  tbe  discovery  of 
their  invariable  relations  of  succe»t<ion  and  resemblance. 
The  explication  of  facts  thus  reduced  to  its  real  terras  is, 
thenoeu)rward,  nothing  more  than  the  connection  estab- 
lished between  the  diverse  phenomena  and  certain  gen- 
eral facts  whose  number  tends  to  be  coustoutly  diminish- 
ed by  the  progress  of  science." 

This  procedure  has  long  been  regarded  as  alone  ap- 
propriate in  the  domain  of  physical  science,  and  as 
equally  appropriate,  within  the  limits  of  its  applicabil- 
ity, in  speculative  science.  It  forms  what  is  commonly 
regarded  as  the  Baconian  philosophy  or  the  Baconian 
redintegration  of  philosophy.  Positivism,  however, 
both  in  the  conception  of  the  father  of  the  system  and 
in  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  his  followers,  extends  its 
range  so  as  to  embrace  and  enclose  all  departments  of 
knowledge  and  action,  to  profess  itself  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusive method,  and  to  stigmatize  and  repudiate  what« 
ever  will  not  submit  to  its  jurisdiction  or  remains  be- 
yond its  reach.  Indeed,  in  the  elal)oration  of  the  sys- 
tem by  Ck>mte  all  its  applications  to  the  exact  sciences 
were  regarded  as  merely  preliminary  to  social  recon- 
struction, and  to  the  establishment  of  a  comprehensive 
and  diversified  ethical  doctrine  for  public  and  private 
guidance.  In  this  light  it  is  still  viewed  by  the  exist- 
ing school  of  Positivists,  notwithstanding  their  rejec- 
tion of  much  of  the  theological  reverie  of  Comte. 

It  will  readily  be  recognised  that  Positivism,  as  so 
understood,  revives  under  strangely  modernized  aspects 
the  old  dogma  of  Protagoras  that  man  is  the  measure 
of  the  universe.  The  ancient  contrast  and  analog\'  of 
the  macrocosm  and  the  microcosm  are  reproduced  in 
quaint  disguise  and  more  plausible  form  by  limiting  the 
intelligible  universe  {mundtts  inifUigibili*)  to  its  reflec- 
tion from  the  mirror  of  the  human  mind  so  far,  and 
so  far  only,  as  an  image  of  it  can  be  formed  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  bodily  senses  and  of  rea- 
soning on  the  phenomena  observed  thereby.  We  will 
not  be  tempted  into  tbe  easy  misrepresentation  of 
alleging  that  all  is  denied  which  is  not  so  reflected, 
but  the  practical  eflfect  is  nearly  the  same ;  for  it  is  ig- 
nored, cashiered,  and  extruded  from  the  field  of  specula- 
tion. Thus,  the  universe  and  ail  its  marvels,  the  mind 
of  man  «nd  its  measureless  potencies,  the  heart  of  man 
with  its  twnndless  duties,  its  multitudinous  aspirations 
and  its  unfathomable  mysteries,  are  shrivelled  up  into 


the  narrow  dimensions  of  the  science  of  the  day.  Sure- 
ly we  require  a  philosophy  of  the  unknown  as  well  as 
of  the  known ! 

<<yere  scire  est  scire  per  causas,"  said  Aristotle,  and 
the  schoolmen  after  him.  The  maxim  was  unquestion- 
ably pressed  by  the  latter  to  hazardous  uses,  and  em- 
ployed to  authenticate  hallucinations  which  obstructed 
science  for  centuries.  "  Yere  scire  e^t  scire  appaientias" 
— true  knowledge  is  the  Iinowledge  of  appearances— is 
the  shibboleth  of  the  Positivists,  and  is  even  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  misapprehension  which  it  has  under- 
taken to  dethrone.  It  results  in  pure  phenomenalism, 
and  renders  man  and  the  univeree  alike  hollow,  decep- 
tive, and  spectraL  This  tendency  of  Positivism,  and 
the  length  to  which  it  may  be  and  has  been  carried,  arc 
well  illustrated  by  the  remarkable  ami  exquisitely  writ- 
ten article  of  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  on  The  Soul  and 
Future  Lifcy  from  which  we  have  already  made  a  cita- 
tion, and  by  the  very  recent  discussions  provoked  by 
it.  Mr.  Harrison,  like  his  Oryphseus,  will  not  endure 
"  thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity,"  except  it  he 
a  human  eternity.  He  will  not  suffer  them  to  travel 
"extra  iiammantia  mcenia  mundi."  He  compresses 
those  flaming  walls  to  the  limits  of  the  earth's  horizon. 
He  does  not  deny  the  existence  of  the  human  soul:  he 
only  starves  it  out  and  dissipates  it  into  a  technical  ab- 
straction. ^  The  combined  activity  of  the  human  pow- 
ers," he  says, "  organized  around  the  highest  of  them  we 
call  the  soul."  Again, "  the  consensus  of  human  facul- 
ties, which  we  call  the  soul,  comprises  all  sides  of  human 
nature  according  to  one  homogeneous  theory." 

"She,  mouldering  with  the  dull  earth's  mouldering  sod, 
luwrapt  tenfold  in  slothful  shame. 
Ley  there,  exiled  fh>m  eternal  God, 
Lost  to  her  place  and  name./' 

The  future  life  is  still  more  vacant,  unreal,  and  inap- 
prehensible than  even  the  sublimated  sou1«  It  is  in- 
deed the  shadow  of  a  shade.  Mr.  Harrison  does  not 
give  such  distinct  utterance  to  his  conception  of  the 
post-mortem  existence  as  to  enable  us  to  grasp  it  firmly. 
He  employs  phrases  which  indicate  his  acceptance  of 
the  Panhumauistic  immortality,  by  absorption  into  the 
aggregate  humanity  of  subsequent  generations,  if  he 
refuses  to  adore  with  Comte  le  Nouveau  Grand-Ktre— the 
New  Supreme  God— humanity  itself.  But  the  abstract 
term — ^the  unsubstantial  and  unessential  conception  of 
humanity — does  not  become  a  more  real  being — a  more 
capable  receptacle  of  souls  or  extinct  consensuses  of  hu- 
man powers — by  being  stripped  of  the  tawdry  trappings 
and  tinsel  fringes  with  which  Comte  had  decorated  it, 
to  set  it  up  as  an  idol  in  place  of  Jehovah.  Strange 
that  the  Positivists  should  reject  as  unphilosophical  and 
invalid  all  that  religion  teaches  and  our  instincts  accept 
as  true,  and  should  recur  to  such  a  factitious  and  ficti- 
tious abstraction  as  this  humanity  must  be !  Waiving 
the  divine  attributes  of  creation,  ordination,  and  gov- 
ernment, and  regarding  only  the  functions  of  the  Divin- 
ity as  a  moral  influence  exerted  over  men— as  **  the  re- 
warder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him"— it  may  well 
be  asked  what  restraint  or  encouragement  could  a  de<» 
ified  and  posthumous  humanity  exercise  retrospectively 
on  the  conduct  of  men  in  society  or  as  individuals.  The 
fancy  is  as  futile  as  it  is  absurd.  Boche  Boyle's  comic 
exclamation  would  recur  to  every  transgressor — "What 
has  posterity  done  for  us !" 

It  may  be  frankly  conceded  that  the  ideas  of  duty, 
of  obligation,  of  justice,  of  temporal  responsibility— per- 
haps even  of  right  and  wrong,  of  righteousness  and  bin, 
of  beauty  and  of  sssthetic  emotion— may  be  translated 
from  the  language  of  religious  belief  int*^  the  language 
of  Positivism.  M.  Comte  made  a  travestv  of  the  rites 
and  ceremonial  of  Catholic  Christianity,  and  commend- 
ed it  to  his  devotees  as  the  Positive  religion.  This  in- 
vention has  been  abnegated,  in  form  at  least,  by  his  fol- 
lowers, but  it  is  a  similar  procedure  by  which  Mr.  Har- 
rison and  the  rest  profess  and  hope  to  retain  the  essen- 
tial characteristics  of  a  divine  creed,  after  excluding 
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from  the  unircne  all  reci^ition  of  divinity.  It  is  mi»> 
taking  the  shell  for  the  organism,  after  the  substance 
and  life,  which  were  enclosed  by  the  shell,  and  which 
informed  the  shell,  have  perished  out.  We  can  see  the 
very  nice  distinction  demanded  by  Positivism  between 
the  absolute  negation  of  the  divine  and  the  supernat- 
ural and  the  mere  declaration  of  its  incognizability,  and 
of  its  consequent  elimination  from  the  domain  of  faith, 
as  of  knowledge.  But  the  practical  effect  in  both  cases 
will  be  nearly  the  same.  The  discrimination  is  very 
refined  and  theoretical,  and  may  be  perfectly  valid  in 
abstract  reasoning.  But  it  is  only  the  purest  and  most 
intellectual  natures  which  can  perceive  it  and  act  upon 
it,  and  even  they  will  forget  it  or  lose  their  hold  upon 
it  in  moments  of  passion  and  temptation.  It  cannot  be 
adequately  apprehended  by  dull  minds,  coarse  temper- 
aments, and  undisciplined  characters,  and  will  conse- 
qaently  be  wholly  inoperative  where  most  required. 
The  defect — the  fatal  defect — is  the  absence  of  any  im- 
perative and  extrinsic  authority  to  secure  effective  re- 
sponsibility and  obedience  to  right.  The  injury  to  hu- 
manit}'  thus  portended  is  very  evident;  the  advantage 
to  be  anticipated  is  indiscernible. 

This  notice  proceeds  on  the  same  plane  with  tbatadopt- 
ed  by  the  Positivists,  and  the  discussion  of  their  prin- 
ciples does  not  travel  beyond  the  domain  of  the  human 
understanding.  The  danger  of  Positivism  springs  from 
the  same  source  as  that  whence  have  issued  the  dangers 
of  so  many  kindred  schemes  of  philosophy  in  our  day — 
the  disposition  to  regard  a  partial  truth  as  the  complete 
body  of  truth — to  make  one  principle  the  sufficient  ex- 
planation of  all  thinp^  and  to  render  human  knowledge 
co-extensive  with  all  knowledge  and,  practically,  with 
all  truth.  The  unknown  must  alwavs  transcend  the 
known :  it  must  remain  higher  in  dignity  and  in  influ- 
ence, as  well  as  ampler  in  all  dimensions.  The  temper 
of  the  present  day,  however,  is  to  humanize  the  uni- 
verse— to  restrict  all  valid  knowledge  to  purely  scientific 
knowledge — to  cramp  the  realm  of  the  apprehensible 
within  the  narrow  mould  of  the  demonstrable.  Pos- 
itivism is  true  in  its  place  and  in  its  degree,  as  evolu- 
tion is  true  under  the  like  limitations,  but  it  is  not  all- 
oompreheuding.  It  does  not  include  all  truth,  and  is  far 
from  embracing  all  reality.  Its  error  and  its  pernicious 
consequences  arise  from  the  attempt  to  make  it  all-suffi- 
cient and  exchufive.  As  a  method  of  science  it  is  true 
and  valuable  in  all  the  applications  of  physical  science, 
and  of  ethical  science  too,  so  far  as  the  latter  can  appro- 
priately employ  observation  and  induction.  But  be- 
yond all  this  stretch  the  unfathomable  spaces  of  the  un- 
known, including  that  which  is  known  only  by  its  ef- 
fects ;  and  we  cannot  wisely  or  safely  leave  this  vast  en- 
closing sphere  out  of  our  contemplation,  for  it  is  the 
main  regulator  of  our  conduct,  by  constant  appeal  to 
our  highest  sensibilities  If  the  hypothesis  of  the  .as- 
tronomer be  true,  that  there  is  a  mighty  central  sun  in 
the  unsounded  depths  of  heavenly  space,  round  which 
our  sun,  with  all  its  attendant  planets,  revolves  in  a  Reg- 
ular but  measureless  orbit,  it  would  be  neither  logical 
nor  prudent  to  deny  the  existence  of  such  a  centre  of 
attraction,  because  it  remains,  and  may  forever  remain^ 
unattainable  by  human  sense.  It  seems  even  more 
illogical  and  indiscreet  to  repudiate  a  moral  centre  of 
the  universe,  attracting  and  governing  all  things,  and 
radiating  its  influences  over  the  whole  physical  and  ra- 
tional world,  because  it  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  scien- 
tific observation,  and  cannot  be  measured,  analyzed,  or 
determined  by  the  forms  of  science. 

The  factitious  blindness  or  wilful  shortsightedness  of 
the  Positive  dogma  is  strangely  illustrated  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  term  Positive,  and  of  the  philosophy  which 
it  has  been  employed  to  designate.  St.  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas (^Summ,  TheoL  ii,  67)  employs  Positive  in  accord- 
ance with  its  juridical  usage  as  opposed  to  Natural — 
'* jos  naturale  et  jus  positivum."  Accordingly,  he  uses 
it  to  denote  that  which  is  commanded,  assumed,  laid 
down,  postulated,  taken  for  granted;  hence,  arbttranr. 


not  in  the  sense  of  wilful  or  fantastic,  but  of  determined 
as  a  condition  precedenL  **  Illud  dicitur  esse  positivum 
quod  ex  voluntate  humana  procedit,"  etc  This  mean- 
ing is  frequently  given  to  it  by  others  of  the  school- 
men, and  is  sufficiently  accordant  with  its  etymology 
and  with  its  classical  usage.  "  Est  hac  res  posits,  qua 
ab  adversario  uon  negatur"  (Cicero,  Pro  Cacin,  xi).  As 
in  the  scholastic  reasoning  the  most  absolutely  deter- 
mined principles — the  starting-points  of  speculation — 
were  the  dogmas  of  revealed  truth,  the  positions  au- 
thoritatively determined  by  religion,  the  transition  was 
natural  to  the  acceptance  of  Positive  in  the  sense  of  re- 
ceived as  a  command,  established  by  faith,  in  contrast 
to  that  which  was  believed  on  sensible  evidence  or  dem- 
onstration. Hence  it  is  found  with  this  signification, 
or  with  one  closely  analogous  to  it,  in  a  remarkable  pas- 
sage of  Bacon,  which  furnishes  an  apt  censure  for  the 
Positive  philosophy  and  for  the  misapplication  of  the 
term,  though  supplying  a  step  in  the  direction  of  Pos- 
itivism. **  Nil  enim  philoeophiam  penequo  corrupit,  ac 
ilia  inquisitio  parentum  Cupidinis :  hoc  est,  quod  phi- 
losophi  principia  renim,  quemadmodum  in  natura  io- 
veniuntur,  non  receperunt  et  amplexi  sunt,  ut  doctrinam 
quandam  positivam,  et  tamquam  fide  experimentali" 
(^Parmtn,  Telet,  et  iMmocr,  PkiL), 

There  is  here  a  coalescence  and  conciliation  of  both 
the  earlier  and  the  later  meanings  of  the  term — a  re- 
striction of  investigation  within  the  range  of  human  ob- 
servation, but  an  acceptance  by  faith  of  the  principles 
beyond  it,  which  must  regulate  human  conduct  and  hu- 
man speculation  alike. 

In  like  manner,  Kant,  while  denying  to  the  under- 
standing the  possibility  of  reaching  any  positive  (de- 
monstrable) knowledge  in  regard  to  things  purely  intel- 
ligible (yovfi(va)i  asserts  the  determination  of  the  moral 
law  in  a  poaitive  (conclusive,  assured)  manner,  through 
the  faculty  of  intuition  (JCriiik  dor  reinen  Vemunft^ 
i,l). 

This  employment  of  the  term  in  both  its  applications, 
while  the  conclusion  is  contradictory  to  the  speculations 
of  the  Positive  school,  acquires  peculiar  significance 
from  the  fact  that  the  scheme  of  Positivism  had  been 
indicated  and  condemned  by  the  sage  of  Konigsberg  as 
a  possible  but  mutilated  and  delusive  project  of  philos- 
ophy. The  originality  of  Corote  lay  simply  in  the  nar- 
rowness and  defectiveness  of  his  principles,  and  in  the 
hardihood  and  vigor  with  which  they  were  applied  by  him 
in  his  Systetne  de  la  PhUotophie  Positive.  H is  exclusion 
of  the  largest  and  most  important  half  of  human  knowl- 
edge and  experience  (undefined  and  often  shadowy  as 
that  knowledge  and  that  experience  may  be)  consti- 
tutes the  latent  and  deadly  malady  of  Positivism,  and  is 
prefigured  as  such  in  the  vaticinations  of  Kaut. 

But  instead  of  referring  to  the  numerous  passages  in 
the  Critical  Philosophy  in  which  Positivism  is  antic- 
ipated and  censured  before  its  appearance,  we  may  suit- 
ably close  these  remarks  with  a  citation  from  a  scientific 
writer,  whom  we  may  presume  to  have  been  Sir  David 
Brewster: 

"A  third  dogmn,  which  hns  of  late  been  placed  in  prom- 
inence, much,  as  we  conceive,  to  the  detriment  ofptiilne- 
ophv,  is  that  of  the  so-cniled,  or  rather  miscalled,  positive 
philotophy—nn  eztrnvagnut  and  morphologicnl  tra»t<for- 
matlon  of  that  rntlonnT  emp!r!cij<m  which  prore^ees  to 
take  experience  for  Its  bnsip,  resnltln^  from  insisting  on 
the  preroji^atlves  of  experience  in  reference  to  external 
phencimenn,  and  ijrnorlng  them  iii  relation  to  the  move- 
ments and  tendeucies  of  our  Intellectanl  iintnrc;  a  nhilos- 
ophy  which,  if  it  do  not  i-epudinte  altogether  the  idea  of 
canoation,  goes  fur  at  least  to  put  it  ont  of  view,  and  with 
it  everything  which  can  be  called  explanation  at  nataral 

f»hennmenn,  by  the  nndne  prednmiuance  assigned  to  the 
dea  of  law ;  which  rcjectp.  as  not  merely  difflcnlr,  not  sim- 
ply hopeless,  but  as  ntterly  absurd,  nnphilosophicnl,  and 
derogatory,  all  attempt  to  render  any  rational  account  of 
tlioee  abstract,  eqaatiou-llke  propositions,  In  which  it  de- 
lights to  embody  the  results  of  experience,  other  than 
tlieir  inclnsion  in  some  more  genenil  proposition  of  the 
same  kind.  Entirely  persuaded  that  in  physics,  at  least, 
the  inquiry  into  canoes  Ip  philosophy,  that  uoLhing  else  i^ 
(lo,  nnd  thnt  the  chnin  of  cansatinn  upwards  is  broken  by 
no  solution  of  continuity,  constituting  a  gnlf  absolutely 
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Impauable  to  hnman  facaltiec,  If  doly  prepared  bj  famlK 
larlty  >vith  prevloos  links,  vro  are  fur  from  regardiug  the 
tphMB  office  of  experimental  philoeophy  as  eatlsfactorily 
expressed  by  declaring  it  to  consist  in  the  discovery  and 
generalization  of  laws"  {Edinb.  Rtv.  Jan.  ISAS^  art.  v,'p. 
180, 181). 

Literature, — To  the  references  given  at  the  close  of 
the  article  Comte  may  now  be  added :  Comte,  System 
of  Positive  Polity y  or  Treatise  vpon  Soeioiogyj  transL  by 
Bridges,  Harrison,  Beesly,  Congreve,  and  Hutton  (Lond. 
187A,  4  vols.  8vo) ;  Harrison,  Order  and  Progress  (1  vol. 
8vo) ;  Congreve,  Essays^  PolUical^  Social^  and  Religious 
(1  vol.  8vo) ;  Estasen  ▼  Cortada,  El  Positivismo^  6  JSisti- 
tna  de  las  Ciendaa  experimentales  (Barcelona,  1877, 8vo) ; 
Cordier,  Expose  el  Critique  du  Positivisme  prolonge  (Par. 
1877, 8vo) ;  Adrian,  Essais  aur  quelques  Points  de  la  Phi- 
losopkie  positive ;  The  Nineteenth  Century^  No.  4,  June, 
1877,  art.  vli;  No.  5,  July,  1877,  art  vi  {The  Soul  and 
Future  Life^  by  Frederic  Harrison) ;  ibid.  No.  7,  Sept. 
1877,  art  xi  (X  Modem  Symposium,  by  R.  H.  Hutton, 
Prof.  Huxley,  Lord  Blachford,  Hon.  Robert  No€l;  subj. 
«  The  Futut^i  Life"") ;  iWdL  No.  8,  Oct.  1877,  art  ix  {A 
Modern  Symposium^  by  Lord  Selbome,  Rev.  Canon  Bar- 
ry, W.  R.  Greg,  Rev.  Baldwin  Brown,  Dr.  W.  G.  Ward, 
Frederic  Harrison ;  subj.  [concluded]  "  The  Soul  and 
Future  Lift").     (G.  F.  H.) 

Foaner,  Augustus  Sikomund  (formerly  Simon)^  a 
German  minister  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  a  convert  from 
Judaism,  was  bom  May  19,  1805,  at  Auras,  in  Lower 
Silesia.  His  early  education  he  received  at  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Breslau.  When  seventeen  years  of  age, 
be  went  to  Berlin  to  continue  his  studies.  There  he 
became  acquainted  with  a  Hebrew  Christian,  who  sowed 
the  first  seed  of  the  GospcL  In  the  year  1828  he  re- 
ceived public  baptism,  assuming  the  name  of  Augustus 
Siegmund.  He  betook  himself  to  the  study  of  theology, 
and  upon  its  completion  filled  several  situations  as  tutor 
in  private  families.  In  the  year  1838  he  received  a  call 
to  proceed  as  a  missionary  to  the  East,  and  accordingly 
set  out  for  Berlin  to  prepare  for  his  journey.  On  the 
road  his  intention  became  the  subject  of  conversation 
with  a  fellow-traveller,  a  gentleman  holding  a  high  sit- 
uation under  government,  and  to  his  no  small  surprise 
he  was  informed  by  the  latter  that  he  must  relinquish 
the  intention  of  becoming  a  missionary,  as  he  had  just 
been  appointed  by  the  government  chaplain  of  the  Pen- 
itentiary at  Sagan  (in  Silesia),  and  the  necessary  docu- 
ments respecting  it  were  nearly  completed.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1838,  he  entered  on  his  new  charge,  which  he 
discharged  as  becoming  a  faithful  disciple  of  Christ.  In 
addition  to  the  discharge  of  his  heavy  duties,  Posncr 
edited  a  monthly  publication  under  the  title  The  Prodi- 
gal Son,  which  became  a  great  blessing  to  many  readers. 
In  the  yeAr  1840  he  was  formally  ordained  by  the  con- 
sistory. Seeing  that  his  duties  at  Sagan  were  far  be- 
yond his  strength,  the  government  made  the  offer  to 
him  of  another  ministerial  charge  at  Lebenthal — adding, 
however,  that  if  it  were  practicable  his  remaining  at  his 
present  post  would  be  regarded  with  great  satisfaction. 
The  expression  of  such  a  wish  was  sufiicient  to  lead  Pos- 
oer  to  consider  it  his  duty  to  remain.  Thus  he  labored 
and  suffered  on.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1846  Pos- 
ner  was  invited  by  the  congregatbn  of  a  newly  erected 
church  in  Berlin  to  become  their  pastor;  but  the  consis- 
tory refusing  to  comply  with  Posner's  wishes  to  adhere 
to  the  formularies  of  the  Lutheran  Church  instead  of 
those  of  the  Prussian  National  Church,  Posner  had  to 
relinquish  the  appointment  Broken  health,  in  connec- 
tion with  domestic  afflictions,  hastened  his  end,  and  on 
Monday,  Jan.  22, 1849,  he  was  called  to  his  etenuil  rest, 
enunciating  with  a  weak  voice  the  words,  **Make  an 
end,  make  an  end,  O  Lord !  Come,  Lord  Jesus ! — come, 
come,  come  quickly !  Lead  my  soul  out  of  darkness." 
See  A .  /^.  Posner,  JJcr  treue  Zeuge  Gottes,  iceiland  Pastor 
an  der  konigl.  SirafanstaU  zu  Sagan ;  Von  einan  Freunde 
(Schreiberschau,  1851,  24  ed.);  and  the  biography  pre- 
pared by  a  brother  of  the  deceased  in  the  SontUags'Bib- 


Uothelr,  vol.  iv,  pt  lii  (Bielefeld,  1860) ;  Jewish  InteUi^ 
gencer  (Lond.  1858);  Zuchold, ^iWtbMeca  Theologica,'± 
1201.     (R  P.) 

PoBselt,  Augustus,  a  German  Lutheran  theologioDt 
was  bom  Jan.  6,  1658,  at  Zittau,  in  the  Oberlausits. 
He  studied  at  Wittenberg,  Kiel,  and  Jena,  and  for  a 
long  time  he  preached  at  Hamburg.  In  1688  he  was 
appointed  preacher  at  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  in  his  native 
place ;  in  1714  he  was  made  archdeacon,  and  in  1718 
pastor  primarius  of  St  John,  in  which  position  he  died, 
Nov.  23, 1728.  He  wrote,  Richtige  Erkldrvng  der  Epistel 
St,  Pauli  an  die  Romer  :—Kachricht  ron  den  in  IJanden 
habenden  hillischen  Exemplaren,  See  Jocher,  Gelehrten-' 
Lexikon,  s.  v. 

PoMessed  with  Devils,  the  usual  rendering  in 
the  A.  y.  of  the  Greek  daifiovtZofuvoi  (but  also  fai- 
fiovtaSrkvTiQ,  Mark  v,  18;  comp.  Satfioma  tx^tv,  Luke 
viii,  27;  irvtvfia  iaifioviov  axa^apTov  txttv,  ir,  88), 
Matt  iv,  24;  viii,  16;  xv,  22;  Acts  viii,  7;  Luke  viii,  2, 
These  were  persons  afflicted  with  disease,  as  epilepsy 
(Matt  xvii,  15 ;  Luke  ix,  89),  paralysis  (Luke  xiii,  11, 
16),  dumbness  (Matt  ix,  82;  xii,  22),  and  especiaUy 
with  melancholy  and  insanity  (Matt  viii,  28;  Mark  v, 
2  sq. ;  Luke  \iii,  27  sq.) ;  whence  the  healed  are  said  to 
be  of  sound  mind  {trut^povovvnct  Mark  v,  15 ;  Luke  viii, 
85).  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  epilepsy  or 
the  dumbness,  when  this  was  the  main  feature  of  the 
case,  was  complicated  with  peculiar  physical  disorders, 
although  epilepsy  is  very  commonly  connected  with 
something  of  the  kind  (see  Farmer,  Vers,  p.  89;  Hip- 
pocrat  Virg.  Morb.  c  i ;  Esqutrol,  Path,  u,  Therap,  d,  See^ 
£CTW/^rim,^pn[Leips.l827],p.78:  comp.  p.  503).  Indeed, 
while  these  special  disabilities  of  men  in  other  respects 
in  sound  and  vigorous  health  were  naturally  referred  to 
a  supernatural  cause,  this  would  be  especidly  the  case 
with  the  sudden  attacks  of  epilepsy,  falling  at  irregular 
intervals  and  without  premonition.  Everything  of  this 
kind  the  Jews,  like  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  referred  to 
evil  spirits  taking  possession  of  men  (see  Acts  x,  SB; 
Luke  xiii,  16;  comp.  Josepbns,  Ant,  vi,  8,  2,  on  1  Sam. 
xvi,  14,  23 ;  see  also  Ughtfoot,  p.  888 ;  Eisenmenger, 
Entdecktes  Judenih,  ii,  454 ;  Maimonides,  Schah.  ii,  5 ; 
Erub,  iii,  4;  Creuzer,  Symbolik,  iii,  4  sq.).  The  case 
was  the  same  among  the  ancients  with  those  extraor- 
dinary events  and  achievements,  accomplished  by  men, 
which  seemed  too  great  to  proceed  from  the  natural  hu-^ 
man  powers — they  were  referred  to  the  operation  of  a  di- 
vinity. Not  only  hallucinations,  melancholy,  and  epi- 
lepsy (called  by  Herodotus  the  sacred  disease,  iii,  88), 
but  also  the  ravings  of  Bacchantes  and  Corybantes  were 
viewed  as  proceeding  from  superhuman  inspiration  (He- 
rod, iv,  79 ;  Eurip.  Bacch,  298  sq. ;  Dion.  HaL  De  Danos- 
then.  c.  xxii ;  see  also  Herod,  iii,  38 ;  Heliod.  jEth,  iv,  10; 
Bos,  Exercit.  Phil,  p.  62  sq.).  Hence  to  daemonize  (^ai- 
fiovav)  is  the  common  Greek  expression  meaning  to  be 
insane  (/Each,  Chceph,mi;  Sept,  c,  Theb.  1008:  Earip. 
PA<En.  899;  Arbtoph.  Thesmoph,  1060;  Plutarch,  Mttr- 
selL  20 ;  Lucian,  Philopseud,  c.  xvi ;  and  Wetst  i,  282 ; 
esp.  Aretjei  Caussa  Moi-h,  diut.  i,  4).  But  these  daemons 
were  generally  viewed  as  the  spirits  of  the  deceased 
(Philostr.  ApolL  iii,  38;  Horace,  Epod.  v,  91;  comp. 
Josephus,  War,  vii,  6,  8 ;  and  on  exorcising  them,  see 
Plutarch,  Sympoa,y\\,  5;  Lucian, Philopseud,  c.  xvi ;  on 
the  Syriac  and  Arabic  usage  of  speech,  see  Jahn,  Naek" 
trage,  p.  173  sq.).  The  pracUce  of  exorcism  upon  such 
men,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  out  the  demons,  was 
very  common  (comp.  Lucian,  PhUopseud.  c.  xvi;  and 
see  Matt  xii,  87 ;  Luke  ix,  49;  Acts  xix,  13  sq. ;  comp. 
Justin  Mart  ApoL  ii,  7).  The  exorcists  made  use  of 
magical  forrouUB,  said  to  have  descended  from  Solomon 
(Josephus,  ^fl^viii,  2,  5),  in  connection  with  certain 
roots,  stones,  etc  (id.  War,vu,  6, 8;  Mishna,  Gittin,  Ixvii, 
2;  Plutarch,  De  FUtv,  xvi,  2).  Afterwards  these  men 
were  found  also  in  other  countries  (Lucian,  Philopseud, 
c.  xvi).  Many  suppose  that  Jesus  simply  adopted  the 
popular  mode  of  speech  ia  his  age  in  speaking  of  d»- 
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moninc  po8ae»ion,  and  healed  the  nnfortamite  anflRnen  ] 
witboot  sharing  in  the  view  commonly  taken  of  their 
diaeaae  (P.  von  Hemert,  Aeeommodat,  t»  N.  T,  p.  51  sq. ; 
Haae,  Lekn  Jetu,  p.  71  Bq.)»  just  as  the  physicians  in 
the  time  of  Origen,  who  did  not  at  all  believe  in  real 
possession  by  devils  (comp.  the  principles  of  Maimoni- 
des ;  Jahn,  I^achtrage,  p.  185).  On  his  method  of  heal- 
ing, comp.  Paolus,  i,  428 ;  ii,  621 ;  and  on  Mark  ix,  29, 
against  the  view  of  Paolus,  Fritzsche  on  Matt,  xvii,  21. 
Where  prayer  and  fasting  are  recommended  to  the  apos- 
tles as  means  of  exorcism,  Porphyry  (i4ft«/MM.  ii,  204, 
417  sq.)  may  be  compared.  It  was  very  natural  that 
the  soifrerers,  when  healed,  wished  to  remain  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Great  Physician  (Luke  viii,  88 ;  comp.  viii, 
2);  for  there  they  considered  themselves  most  safe 
against  the  return  of  the  diemons. 

The  symptoms  recorded  of  individoal  demoniacs 
agree  with  those  which  are.  noticed  in  diseases  of  the 
kinds  mentioned  above,  (a.)  On  Matt,  xvii,  15,  comp. 
Paul.  ACgia.  iii,  18,  where  he  speaks  of  a  morbut  comir 
tialisj  in  which  the  whole  body  i»  convulsed;  which 
affects  chiefly  boys,  sometimes  young  men;  and  in 
which  the  convulsion  is  accompanied  with  a  sudden  in- 
Articulate  cry.  The  chief  distinguishing  mark,  how- 
ever, is  a  foaming  at  the  mouth  (comp.  Luke  ix,  89 ; 
Lucian,  Phihpseud,  c  xvi).  Coel.  Aurelian  (^Morb. 
Ckron.  i,  4)  sp^ks  of  a  class  of  diseased  persons,  epilep- 
tics, who  fell  in  public  places  (from  which  the  disease  is 
still  sometimes  called  falling-sickness,  and  in  German 
FaUmcht;  comp.  Babb.  ^S"^)  or  riD39,  an  epileptic),  or 
even  into  rivers  or  the  sea.  Aretsus  (/)«  Morbo  JCpil, 
5)  speaks  of  some  who  fell  in  weaknoM  into  the  river. 
It  was  early  obeer\'ed  that  this  affliction  seemed  to  have 
some  connection  with  the  changes  of  the  moon  (Doug- 
tiei  AnaUct.  ii,  5;  Bartholin,  Morb,  BibL  c.  xviii ;  comp. 
Aret.  ^forb,  Ckron,  i,  4;  Origen,  in  Matt,  m,  p.  677 ;  Lu- 
cian, Tox.  c  xxiv ;  Isidor.  Orig.  iv,  7).  Hence  the  use 
of  the  word  aeXiividZio^aif  Matt,  iv,  24 ;  xvii,  15;  comp. 
Suiccr,  Thetaur,  ii,  946.  In  Latin,  too,  epileptics  were 
called  lunaticij  or  moonstruck.  Again,  epUepsy,  in  con- 
nection with  partial  insanity,  was  the  disease  of  the  man 
mentioned  in  Mark  i,  23  sq.;  Luke  iv,  38  sq.;  comp.  esp. 
Mark  i,  26.  (6.)  On  Matt,  viii,  28,  comp.  Wetstcin,  i, 
854  sq.  The  proofd  of  vast  strength,  and  of  a  violent 
rage  against  himself  (Mark  v,  4, 5 ;  comp.  Acts  xix,  16), 
leave  no  doubt  that  this  man  was  a  maniac  The  fact 
that  he  avoided  society,  and  wished  to  dwell  alone 
among  tombs,  point  to  the  peculiar  mania  which  Sau- 
vagcs  calls  Mania  misanthropical  or  that  which  Keil 
{JRhapsodie  iiber  die  Amcend,  cL  psych,  Kurmethode,  etc 
[Halle,  1803],  p.  863)  calls  Mania  enabunda.  Yet  his 
mania  was  but  temporary,  though  the  delusion  which  it 
accompanied  was  permanent,  showing  itself  in  settled 
ideas  (Mark  v,  9;  Luke  viii,  30).  Thus,  according  to 
the  principles  of  Heinroth  {l^hrbuch  der  SeeleMtdrun- 
gen^  i,  360  sq.),  the  case  is  one  of  delusion  joined  with 
melancholy,  and  sometimes  heightened  to  mania.  Men- 
tal as  well  OS  physical  diseases  arc  often  thus  compli- 
cated with  each  other  (Esquirol,  p.  73) ;  comp.  further, 
Targum  Jerus.  Terumoth,  xl,  2,  where  an  insane  man 
(n^di  i3)  is  thus  described :  **  Ue  goes  forth  and  spends 
the  night  among  the  tombs ;  and  tears  his  clothing,  and 
destroys  whatever  is  offered  him.**  The  leaping  down 
of  the  s^vine,  perhaps  a  part  only  of  the  herd,  was  pro- 
duced, as  some  think,  by  the  violent  running  towards 
them  of  the  diemoniacs,  under  the  fixed  impression  that 
the  dsmons  could  not  leave  them  save  by  finding  an- 
other dwelling-place  in  the  unclean  beasts  (comp.  Jose- 
phus,  A  nt,  viii,  2,  5 ;  see  esp.  Eichhom,  BibL  vi,  835  sq. ; 
Grimm,  Sxeget,  Aufs,  i,  123  sq.;  Schmidt, Exetjet,  Beitr, 
ii,  85  sq. ;  Greiling,  in  Henke,  Mus,  i,  620  sq. ;  Friedrich, 
Vers,  einer  Literaturgesch,  d,  PathoL  u,  Therapie  d,  psych, 
Krankh.  [WUrzb.  1830],  p.  7  sq.;  Schleiermacher,  Pre- 
digten,  iii,  note  3,  on  Acts  xvi,  16).  The  view  of  the 
earlier  theologians  and  physicians  was  that  in  the  case 
of  the  demoniacs  healed  bv  Jesus  there  had  been  an 


actual  bodily  indwelling  of  evil  spiritSL  From  this  view 
(set  forth  by  J.  Marckius,  Textual  ExercU,  p.  257  sq. ; 
Ueyling,  Observat,  ii,  371  sq. ;  Emesti,  Neue  theol,  Bibl, 
iii,  799  sq.;  Zdbich,  Verm,  Beirachi.  iii,  306  sq.;  Storr, 
Opuac  i,  58  sq. ;  Eschenbach,  Scripfor,  Med.  BibL  p.  41 
sq.)  many  dissented  long  ago,  following  a  hint  of  St. 
Augustine,  De  Genesi  ad  lit,  xii,  17  (see  Hobbes,  Le» 
vtaihoHj  c  viii  and  xlv ;  Bekker,  JSytani.  Welt,  bk.  iv,  c. 
vii  sq.;  Wetstetn,  i,  279  sq. ;  Bartholin,  Be  Morb,  BibL 
c  xix).  It  was  formally  combated  by  Mead,  Bibel- 
krankh,  p.  68  sq.  See  Semler,  Com.  de  Damoniacis 
quorum  in  N.  T.fi  meniio  (HaUe,  1760);  Umstandliehe 
Untersvehm^  der  Damon' Leute  (ibid.  1762);  Gniner, 
Be  BtBmomacis  a  Chr.  Perruratis  (Jena,  1775) ;  lind- 
linger,  in  his  Schr.  de  Ebrteor,  vet.  Arte  Med.  translated 
into  German  by  Colin,  with  preface  by  Semler  (Brcm. 
1776) ;  his  Brirfe  ub.  die  Bdmoidschen  in  d,  Evang.,  with 
additions  by  Semler  (Halle,  1788) ;  Zimmerman,  Diatr, 
de  Deemonieis  Evang,  (Kinteln,  1786)  ;  Mediein.'hermen. 
Untersuch,  p.  15  sq.  Comp.  Cams,  Psychol,  d.  I/ebr,  p. 
898  sq. ;  Baur,  BibL  TheoL  d.  N.  T,  i,  218  sq. ;  Jahn,  A  r« 
chdoL  I,  ii,  400  sq.  (omitted  m  the  2d  ed. ;  comp.  Nach' 
trage  to  Jahn*s  TheoL  Werke,  p.  451  sq.).— Winer.  Ad- 
ditional literature  is  cited  by  Yolbeding,  Index  Pro- 
grammcUum,  p.  41;  Hase,  iJben  Jesu,  p.  99;  Darling, 
Cyclop,  col.  830,  923,  926,  1872, 1882;  Danz,  BiU.  The- 
ologitEf  p.  125,  204.  See  also  Woodward,  Iknmmiaeal 
Possession  (Lond.  1839, 1856) ;  Meth.  Quar,  Rev.  July, 
1857;  Free-will  Bapt.  Quar.  April,  1858;  Presb.  Rev, 
Oct.  1865.    Comp.  D^KMomAC. 

PoMevino,  Antonio,  a  celebrated  Italian  Jesuit, 
noted  for  the  diplomatic  services  he  rendered  the 
Church  of  Rome,  was  bom  at  Mantova  in  1534.  He 
belonged  to  a  noble  but  poor  family.  Sent  to  Kome  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  in  a  short  time  proficient 
in  the  classical  languages  and  literature,  and  cardinal 
Ercole  di  Gonzaga  made  him  his  amanuensis,  and  in- 
trusted to  his  hands  the  education  of  his  nephews,  Fran- 
cis and  Scipio  di  Gonzaga.  Poeaevino  followed  his  pa- 
tron to  Ferrara,  then  to  Padua,  and  gained  by  his  merit 
the  esteem  of  Paolo  Manucci,  Bartolomeo  Ricci,  and 
Sigonio.  Although  he  had  been  rewarded  by  the  Gon- 
zagas  with  the  donation  of  the  rich  commandery  of 
Foesano,  in  Piedmont,  he  preferred  to  join  the  Jesuits. 
He  had  not  finished  his  novitiate  when  he  was  sent  on 
a  very  delicate  errand  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  Emanuel 
Philtbert  (1560).  The  object  of  this  mission  was  to 
stop  the  progress  of  heresy,  which,  coming  from  France, 
threatened  to  invade  Italy  through  Savoy  and  Pied- 
mont. The  Roman  court,  cither  to  reward  his  services 
or  to  give  full  scope  to  his  talents,  employed  him  in 
several  negotiations.  The  first  of  these  missions  was  to 
Sweden.  He  arrived  in  Stockholm  in  December,  1577. 
The  king  received  him  with  great  favor,  abjured  sev- 
erally all  his  heresies,  made  a  general  confession,  and 
promised  obedience  to  the  apostolic  see.  The  ensuing 
day.  May  17,  1578,  the  moss  was  celebrated  after  the 
Roman  rite  in  presence  of  the  king.  Possevhio  returned 
to  Rome,  and  the  queries  and  propositions  of  the  king 
were  examined  by  an  ecclesiastical  commission.  The 
mass  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  the  chalice  for  the  laymen, 
the  marriage  of  priests,  the  omission  of  the  invocation 
of  saints  and  of  the  prayers  for  the  dead,  the  suppression 
of  holy  water  and  other  ceremonies  were  rejected ;  seven 
other  proposals  were  accepted.  On  Posse  vino's  return 
to  Stockholm  (July,  1579),  the  king,  who  was  of  a  very 
fickle  disposition,  showed  great  dissatisfaction  at  the 
negative  answer  he  had  met  with  on  the  five  points 
above  mentioned,  broke  up  all  negotiations,  and  would 
not  even  consent  to  the  establishment  of  a  Church  for 
Komanists.  In  February,  1580,  the  regsdag  of  Wad- 
stena,  at  which  Possevino  was  present,  took  a  threaten- 
ing attitude,  and  king  John  was  compelled  to  publish 
an  edict  against  the  introduction  of  Roman  CathoKc 
works,  and  to  promise  to  promote  only  Protestants  to 
the  professorships.  In  the  same  year  Possevino  returned 
to  Rome.     King  John,  having  lost  his  wife  Catharine  in 
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1683f  married  io  1585  Ganilla  BJelkc,  who  became  for 
the  Lutherans  what  the  former  qaeen  had  been  for  the 
Catholica. 

Soon  afterwards  Fossevino  was  sent  on  a  ciimilar  er- 
rand to  Poland  and  Russia.  The  czar,  Ivan  Vasili- 
vitch  II  (1533-1584),  called  the  Terrible,  had  vastly 
aggrandized  his  empire  in  all  directions.  In  1580  lie 
had  made  the  conquest  of  Livonia.  Here  he  met  Ste- 
phen Bathori,  king  of  Poland  (1575  - 1585),  who  de- 
feated him  and  compelled  him  to  retreaL  To  stop  the 
Polish  invasion  the  czar  invoked  the  mediation  of  pope 
Gregory  XIII.  Possevino  was  sent  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  king  of  Poland  at  Wilna.  Bathori  consented  to 
receive  the  envoys  of  the  czar,  but  rejected  their  con- 
ditions. Hereupon  Possevino  set  on  his  way  to  the  in- 
terior of  Russia  under  an  escort  of  Cossacks.  The  czar 
received  him  at  Stacilza,  and  gave  him  a  solemn  audi- 
ence, Aug.  8.  Ivan  sat  on  his  throne,  surrounded  with 
Oriental  pomp,  dressed  in  a  long  robe  interwoven  with 
golden  threads  and  covered  with  pearls  and  jewels;  he 
bore  a  kind  of  tiara  on  his  head,  and  held  a  golden 
sceptre  in  his  left  hand.  Senators,  bojars,  and  army- 
officers  filled  the  rooms;  gold  and  precious  stones  glit- 
tered everywhere.  The  rest  was  in  accordance.  After 
five  days  of  feasting  the  negotiations  commenced ;  dur- 
ing the  whole  proceedings  the  czar  gave  frequent  evi- 
dence of  astuteness  and  duplicity.  Possevino  subordi- 
nated his  intervention  to  the  following  conditions :  free 
passage  through  Russia  for  the  apostolic  nuncios  and 
missionaries ;  free  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  wor- 
ship for  foreign  merchants,  and  admission  of  Catholic 
priests  to  administer  to  them  the  sacraments.  Finally, 
as  the  czar  himself  had  proposed  an  alliance  against  the 
Turks,  the  papal  envoy  hinted  at  the  fusion  of  the  two 
churches  as  being  the  best  means  to  bring  it  to  pass. 
Possevino  was  brimful  of  hope,  while  the  czar  gave  only 
evasive  answers.  Thus  a  month  elapsed  in  resultless 
debate,  when  the  news  of  the  siege  of  Pleskau  (Pskov), 
the  possession  of  which  city  would  have  opened  Russia 
to  the  Poles,  brought  matters  to  a  rapid  conclusion. 
Ivan  consented  to  the  admission  of  Roman  Catholic 
merchants,  and  Possevino  repaired  to  the  Polish  camp. 
Through  his  exertions  a  congress  of  plenipotentiaries 
of  both  belligerents  was  held  at  Porchau,  in  which  the 
mediator  presided.  Bathori  demanded  the  cession  of 
the  whole  of  Livonia,  and  as  Possevino  knew  that  the 
king  of  Poland  would  not  swerve  from  his  purpose,  he 
prevailed  on  the  Russians  to  consents  But  when  the 
Poles  demanded  also  the  town  of  Weliki,  and  the  life  of 
the  Russian  envoy  was  at  stake,  the  papal  legate  had 
to  pledge  his  own  life  to  obtain  their  signature.  At 
last  peace  was  concluded,  Jan.  15, 1582.  When  Posse- 
vino, after  a  truly  triumphal  journey,  reached  Moscow, 
he  found  the  court  in  consternation  and  the  czar  beside 
himself:  he  had  killed  his  son  with  a  blow  of  his  golden 
sceptre.  Five  weeks  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
a  conference  was  held  in  the  Kremlin,  when  the  czar 
declined  the  proposal  of  a  fusion  of  the  churches,  but 
consented  to  the  passage  of  the  missionaries,  and  grant- 
ed religious  freedom  to  foreign  merchants  and  priests. 
During  these  latter  negotiations  Ivan  at  one  time  had 
lifted  his  sceptre,  still  red  with  his  son's  blood,  against 
the  Jesuit  Failing  to  intimidate  Possevino,  he  laid  a 
snare  for  him,  trying  to  prevail  on  him  to  kiss  the  band 
of  the  patriarch :  his  purpose  was  to  make  believe  that 
the  pope  had  submitted  to  the  patriarch.  But  the 
clerical  diplomatist  remained  faithful  to  his  task,  and 
succeeded. 

He  was  scarcely  returned  when  he  was  sent  to  Livo- 
nia and  Transylvania  to  combat  Protestantum,  which 
was  fast  gaining  ground  in  those  provinces.  Possevino 
held  a  conference  with  the  sectarians  at  Hermannstadt. 
On  the  same  occasion  he  increased  the  importance  of 
the  colleges  of  his  order  in  those  parts,  and  founded  a 
seminary  at  Clausenburg.  In  1583  he  took  his  seat,  in 
hb  quality  of  a  papal  nuncio,  at  the  great  Diet  of  War- 
saw.   As  Possevino  several  times  interposed  his  media- 


tion between  Poland  and  the  German  empire,  he  was, 
as  could  be  expected,  accused  of  partiality  by  both  par^ 
ties.  The  general  of  his  order,  Agnaviva,  hereupon  in- 
sisted on  his  being  recalled,  and  Gregory  XUI  com- 
plied with  the  demand.  Possevino  was  glad  to  leave 
his  political  toils.  He  journeyed  about  as  a  simple 
missionary  in  Livonia,  Bohemia,  Saxon}',  and  Upper 
Hungary.  While  thus  engaged  he  was  called  to  Padua 
to  hold  lectures :  there  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
young  count  of  Sales,  whom  he  prevailed  upon  to  leave 
the  law  for  the  Church,  and  who  became  St.  Francis  de 
Sales.  After  four  years  spent  at  Padua,  he  was  called 
to  Rome,  where  he  took  some  pains  in  tricing  to  ivcon- 
cile  Henry  IV  with  the  pope.  This  direction  of  his  zeal 
displeased  the  Spanish  party  and  his  superiors,  and  he 
was  sent  to  Bologna  as  rector  of  the  college.  He  was 
at  Venice  when  Paul  V  put  the  city  tmdet  interdict;  and 
here  was  a  new  case  of  mediation  for  the  old  man.  He 
died  at  Ferrara  Feb.  26,  IGll.  Among  his  works  arc, 
Del  Sacrifizio  delT  Altare  (Lyons,  1568,  Hvo)  i-^Jl  SoU 
data  Criiiiano  (Rome,  1569, 12mo),  written  It  Pius  Vs 
request,  when  this  pontiff  sent  troops  to  Charles  IX 
against  the  Huguenots: — Moacovia,  aeu  de  rebus  Mo^- 
coviticu  (Wilna,  1586,  8vo;  Cologne,  1587-95,  fol.;  ItaL 
transL  1596,  4to): — Judicium  de  quatuor  tcriptoribut 
(Rome,  1592,  12mo ;  Lyons,  1593,  8vo).  The  four  au- 
thors are  Le  None,  Jean  Bodin,  Duplessis-Momay, 
and  MachiavellL  Possevino  was  here  misled  by  his 
zeal  against  the  Protestants;  and  as  to  Machiavelli,  he 
refuted  him  without  reading  his  works: — BiUiotkeca 
teUcta  de  ratione  Studiorum  (Rome,  1598,  2  vols,  fol.; 
new  ed.  with  correct,  and  addit.,  Cologne,  1607,  2  vols, 
fol.): — Apparatus  saoer  (Venice,  1603-6,  8  vols.  foL; 
Cologne,  1607,  2  vols,  fol.);  this  is  the  greatest  cat- 
alogue of  ancient  and  modem  authors  that  had  been 
seen  tit  that  time.  Although  he  had  especiaUy  in  view 
the  interest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  yet  he  did 
not,  like  Bellarmin,  Sixtus  of  Siena,  and  others,  confine 
his  task  to  the  enumeration  of  ecclesiastical  writers — 
his  plan  includes  the  profane  too.  He  treats  of  nearly 
eight  thousand  writers— their  lives,  works,  influence, 
editions: — Vita  di  Lodovico  Gonzaga^  Ducer  di  Nevert, 
di  Eleonora,  Duchessa  di  MaTitora  (1604,  4to).  See 
Ranke,  Hist,  of  the  Pitpacj/,  i,  434  sq. ;  ii,  21  sq. ;  Alzog, 
Kirchenffesch.  ii,  841,  425,  466 ;  Moshciro,  Eccles.  Hist, 
vol.  iii ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GeneraUj  s.  v. 

PoBaidius,  St.,  a  prelate  of  the  early  Eastern 
Church,  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  4th  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  5th  centur}%  He  was  a  disciple  of 
St.  Augustine,  and  lived  on  intimate  terms  with  him  all 
his  life.  On  being  raised  in  397  to  the  episcopal  see  of 
Calamo,  a  town  in  Numidia,  at  no  great  distance  from 
Hippo-Regius,  he  endeavored  to  oppose  the  assemblies 
which  pagans  and  Donatists  were  continually  holding 
in  spite  of  the  imperial  decrees.  The  pagans  avenged 
themselves  by  setting  fire  to  his  church  and  compelling 
him  to  flee  to  Hippo.  Recalled  after  a  few  years,  Pos- 
sidius  was  a  member  of  all  important  assemblies  held  in 
Africa  about  Church  matters,  especially  of  the  famous 
conference  at  Carthage  in  411,  in  which  none  after  St. 
Augustine  played  a  more  prominent  part  than  himself. 
He  was  also  at  the  Councils  of  Carthage  and  of  Miletus, 
where  Pelasgus  and  Celestius  were  condemned.  He 
was  also  sent  abroad  on  important  missions  Thus  in 
A.D.  410  he  was  one  of  four  prelates  despatched  by  the 
orthodox  party  in  Africa  to  Honorius  for  the  purpose  of 
soliciting  a  repeal  of  the  law  which  had  been  passed  by 
their  heretical  opponents.  Expelled  from  Calamo  in 
428  by  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  he  assisted  St. 
Augustine  in  his  late  moments,  and  wrote  the  life  of  the 
great  saint,  with  a  list  of  his  works.  He  died  after  481. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  consecrated  the  17th 
of  May  to  his  memory.  Two  tracts  by  Possidius,  to 
which  reference  was  made  above,  are  still  extant.  They 
are  entitled,  Vita  A  vguttina ;  Indiculu*  Saiptorum  A  v- 
gustinu  These  are  attached  to  all  the  best  editions  of 
Augustine.    The  best  edition  of  the  Vita^  in  a  separate 
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GniD,  i*  tb«t  oT  SiUoDi  (EtooK,  1731,  8m)  and  Ang. 
Vmdel  (1768) ;  of  the  ImlicuUt,  that  pubUahed  at  Ven- 
ice (1735,  8vo).— Hoeftr,  >"oiir,  iK*7.  Giiirab,  t.  v.; 
ifaoith,  Did.  of  Or.  and  Roat.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Poat  (muiimO  Li  tbe  rendering  of  y^,  rSii  (Sepu 
/Ji/SXiopopoc,  Vulg.  ct(r»or,  2  Chron.sxx,6,  10;  Euh. 
iu,I3,15;  riiiglO,  U;  Jabii,25;  Jer.li,3l),B  ninair, 
or  '^ guard,"  a  elsewhere  rendered;  «  courier  or  cairier 
of  menages,  euch  aa  U  common  in  OiieiiUl  counlriea. 
See  AxoASEtio.  Tbe  term  pott  U  used  to  indicate  pri- 
marilrlhe  perwHiwbo  conTCyedwith  speed  any  menage; 
and  aubBequently  Che  means  or  regular  postal  comiDuni- 
cations,  tiome  writers  hare  thought  that  tbe  nse  of  posts 
u  a  S3-slem  originsted  with  tbe  Pf  rsians.  Diodorus  Si- 
culua  obscrrM  that  the  kings  of  Hersii,  in  order  to  have 
intelligence  oTwhat  was  passing  through  lU  the  pror- 
iocea  or  their  vast  dominiuiis,  placed  seuliuels  at  emi- 
nences at  convenient  distances,  where  towers  were  built. 
Tbeae  sentii^els  gave  notice  uf  public  occurreucea  from 
one  to  auDiher,  wiih  a  very  loud  and  shrill  voice,  by 

kingdom  to  another  with  great  expedition.  But  as 
this  CDolil  not  be  practiced  except  in  the  case  of  general 
Dews,  which  it  was  enpedienl  that  the  wbole  nation 
should  be  acquainted  with,  Cyrus,  as  Xencphon  relates, 
appointed  couriers  aud  places  Tor  pott-hones,  bnitding  for 
the  purpose  on  all  Ibe  high-roads  bousea  Tor  the  recep- 
tion of  the  couriers,  where  they  ware  to  deliver  their 
packets  to  the  next,  and  so  on.  This  they  did  night  and 
day,  10  thsCDOiuclemencyur  weather  was  to  stop  them; 
and  they  are  reprtsented  as  mm'ing  with  aslunishint; 
apeed.  Herodotus  owns  that  nothing  snifter  was  known 
for  a  journey  by  land.  Xerxes,  in  bis  famous  expedi- 
tion against  Greece,  pbmted  posts  from  the  £gesn  Sea 
to  Shushan  or  Susa,  to  send  notice  thither  of  what  might 
Imppen  to  his  array;  he  placed  also  measengers  from 
station  to  station,  to  convey  his  packets,  it  such  dis- 
tances from  each  other  as  a  horse  might  easily  traveL 
The  regularity  and  swiftness  of  tbe  Komau  posts  w^re 
likewise  admirable,  (libbon  observes,  "The  advantage 
of  rec^ving  the  earliest  intelligence,  and  of  conveying 
Ibeir  orders  with  celerity,  induced  the  emperors  to  es- 


ed  at  the  distance  only  of  five  or  Ax  miles;  each  of 

them  was  constantly  provided  with  forty  honea;  and 
by  the  help  of  iheie  relays  it  was  easy  to  travel  a  hnn> 
dred  miles  a  day  along  the  Ilooiaa  roads."  In  the  time 
of  Theodosius,  Cessrius,  a  migistiale  of  high  rank,  went 
by  post  from  Antioch  to  Constantinople.  He  began  hia 
ighl,  was  in  Cappadocia  (IGo  miles  from 
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The  whole  distance 
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:th  day  about  noon 
was  725  Koman,  or  665  English  miles,  inis  service 
seems  to  have  been  very  laxly  performed  till  the  time 
of  Tnjan,  pitviouB  lo  whose  reign  the  Koman  incssen- 
geis  were  in  the  habit  of  seizing  for  the  public  service 
any  horses  that  came  in  th«r  way.  Some  regularity 
was  observed  fma  this  time  fotwird,  as  in  the  'I'heo- 
dosian  code  mention  ia  made  of  post-horses,  and  orden 
given  for  their  regulation.  Thioughout  all  this  period 
posts  were  only  used  on  special  occaMons.  Letters  from 
private  persona  were  conveyed  by  prime  hand*,  and 
were  conflned  for  the  most  part  to  business  of  sufficient 
urgency.  I'et  tbe  correspondence  of  ancient  times,  if 
we  may  judge  from  tbe  immense  number  of  Egyptian, 
Babylonian,  and  Persian  seals  still  in  existence,  must 
hsve  been  far  from  inconsiderable.  The  instiiutiun  of 
posts  disappeared  from  Europe  with  the  breaking  up 
of  (be  IComin  empire,  and  its  re-establishment  is  gen- 
erally attributed  to  Louis  XI  of  France,  in  the  middia 
of  tbe  15thcentary. 

Post  (stuftmary)  Is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  following  words : 

L  i^K,  dya  (SepL  rii  aijpiov,  Vulg.  from),  proper- 
ly ■  rum  (as  in  Gen.  xv,  9,  and  often) ;  hence  perhaps 
ApUialcr  or  buttress  (Ezek.  xl,  9-49;  xli,  1,8;  "lin- 
tel," 1  Kings  vi,31|.  In  the  SepL  it  is  sometimes  left 
unlnnslated  (aiX,  a!\iv,  aAo/i);  and  in  the  Cbaldee 
version  it  is  represented  by  a  inodillcatian  of  itself. 
Throughout  (he  paasages  of  Eiekiel  in  which  it  occurs 
the  Vulg.  uniformly  renders  it  hy/roni;  whicii  Geae- 
nius  quotes  aa  favorable  to  his  own  view,  provided  (hat 
by  from  be  understood  the  projections  in  front  of  the 
building.  The  A.  V.  of  1  Kings  vi,  81,  "lintel,"  is 
supported  by  tbe  vcniona  of  Aquita,  Symmachus,  and 
Theodorion  of  Eiek.  xl,  21 ;  while  Kimchi  exidsins  it 
generally  by  "posL"  The  Pesbilo-Syriac  uniformly 
renders  the  word  by  a  modification  of  the  Greek 
irapaardlif,  "pillars."  Jaichi  understands  by 
ayil  a  round  column  like  a  large  tree;  Aquila 
(Ezek.  xl,  U),  having  m  view  the  meaning  "  ram," 
which  the  word  elsewhere  bears,  renders  it  tpiafia, 
apparently  intending  thereby  lo  denote  tbe  vol- 
ut«a  of  columns  curved  like  rams'  horns.  J.  D.  Mi- 
chaelis  {Sajip.  ad  Ltx,  s.  v.)  conaiden  it  (a  be  the 
tympanum  or  triangular  area  of  tbe  pediment 
above  a  gate  supported  by  columns.  Geseniua 
himself,  after  reviewing  the  passages  in  which  the 
word  occurs,  arrives  at  tbe  conclusion  that  in  the 
Angular  it  denote*  tbe  whole  projecting  frame- 
work of  a  door  or  gateway,  including  the  jambs 
on  either  side,  the  (breshold,  and  the  lintel  ut  ar- 
chitrave. Kith  frieie  and  cornice.  In  the  plural  it 
ia  applied  to  denote  the  projections  along  the  front 
of  an  edifice  ornamented  with  culumna  or  palm- 
trees,  and  with  receesea  or  intetcolumniations  be- 
tween them  sometimes  filled  up  by  windows.  Un- 
der the  former  head  be  places  1  Kings  vi.  SI ; 
Ezek.  xl,  9.  21,  21,  26,  29, 81 ,  33,  34, 36-88, 48,  49 ; 
xli,3;  while  to  the  latter  he  refers  xl,  10,  14,  \6\ 
xli,  1.  Another  explanation  still  is  that  of  B5tl- 
cher  (quoted  by  Winer,  Rtabc.  ii,  bio),  who  aaya 
that  a^  is  the  projecting  entrance  and  passage 
wall— which  might  appropriately  be  divided  into 
compartments  by  panelling;  and  this  view  is 
adopted  by  Ftlrst  (Jfaaia.  s.  v.).  Akin  to  this 
is  C^'^M,  tyiant,  "on  arch,"  only  used  in  the  plur. 
(Eick.  xl,  16,  etc.),  probably  a  portico,  and  so  ren- 
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dered  by  Symmachos  and  Syriac  Terriona  (Gesen.  The- 
taur,  p.  48). 

2.  rSBK,  ammdh  (Sept  ifvip^povy  Yulg.  siq)erHmi- 

nar€)t  literally,  mother^  or  cuhitf  as  the  fundamental  re- 
tation ;  h  foundation  (Isa.  vi,  4). 

3.  rtJsiTB,  mnuzdh  (Sept  trra^fioCf  ^\id ;  Vulg.  /»#- 
tis)f  the  door-pott  (the  usual  term).  Sec  Mezuzah. 
The  ceremony  of  boring  the  ear  of  a  voluntary  bonds- 
man was  performed  by  placing  the  ear  against  the  door- 
post of  the  house  (Exod.  xxi,  G ;  see  Juven.  Sat,  i,  103, 
and  Plaut  Pasn,  v,  2,  21).  The  posts  of  the  doors  of 
the  Temple  were  of  olive-wood  (1  Kings  vi,83). 

4.  S)9,  taph  (Sept  ^Xur,  9rpu9ri;Xov ;  Yulg.  limen,  su- 
perlimmare),  the  threshold  (2  Chron.  iii,  7 ;  Ezek.  xli, 
16;  Amos  ix,  1;  elsewhere  '^threshold,"  ''door,"  or 
"gate").    See  Door. 

PoBt,  Chxiatian  Frederick,  a  distinguished  but 
somewhat  erratic  Moravian  missionary',  was  bom  in 
1710  at  Conitz,  in  Polish  Prussia.  He  immigrated  to 
America  in  1742.  He  preached,  after  his  arrival  in  this 
country,  among  the  Indians,  with  whom  he  was  con- 
nected by  marriage,  his  first  wife,  Rachel,  having  been 
a  baptized  Wompanoag,  and  his  second  wife,  Agnes,  a 
baptized  Delaware.  Ills  earliest  missionary  labors  ex- 
tended over  parts  of  New  England  and  New  York.  In 
1745,  while  among  the  Mohawks,  he  was  arrested  on 
the  false  charge  of  being  a  French  spy,  sent  to  New 
York,  and  there  confined  for  seven  weeks  in  the  jail 
of  the  City  HalL  His  companion,  David  Zeisberger 
(q.  v.),  shared  the  same  lot.  The  protest  of  Governor 
Thomas  and  other  influential  Pennsylvanians  at  last 
secured  their  release.  After  the  death  of  his  second 
Indian  wife— his  third  wife  was  a  white  woman — he 
returned  to  Europe,  and  thence,  in  1752,  sailed  to  Lab- 
rador, attempting  to  bring  the  Gospel  to  the  Esqui- 
maux. Having  come  back  to  Pennsylvania  in  1754, 
he  established  himself  in  the  Wyoming  Valley,  where 
he  instructed  the  Indians  and  entertained  travelling 
missionaries  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  and 
Indian  War.  In  the  course  of  this  war,  in  the  summer 
of  1758,  at  the  instance  of  the  government  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, he  undertook  a  perilous  Journey  through  the 
Indian  country  as  far  as  Ohio,  inducing  the  Western 
tribes  which  were  in  league  with  France  to  bury  the 
hatchet  and  send  deputies  to  a  congress  at  Easton. 
This  congress  resulted  in  a  general  pacification,  which 
embraced  all  the  nations  except  the  Twightwees.  Un- 
daunted by  the  dangers  of  his  first  tour,  he  thereupon 
visited  the  Indian  country  a  second  time,  and  induced 
the  Twightwees  also  to  conclude  peace.  Post  thus 
conferred  an  incalculable  benefit  upon  the  colonies,  and 
indirectly  helped  to  bring  the  North  American  conti- 
nent under  the  sway  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The 
-jcmtnal  of  his  first  tour,  which  caused  a  great  sensation 
at  the  time,  was  published  in  London  in  1759,  in  a  work 
entitled  A  n  Enquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  Alienation  of 
the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  Indians  from  the  Bi^ish 
Interest,  etc.  It  is  also  found  in  the  Petm,  Archives, 
iii,  520-544.  After  the  war  Post  began  (1761)  an  in- 
dependent mission  on  the  Tuscarawas,  Ohio.  The 
breaking  out  of  the  Pontiac  conspiracy  compelled  him 
to  retire.  He  went  to  the  South,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  1764  sailed  from  Charleston  to  Mosquitia,  where  he 
preached  to  the  natives.  In  1707  he  visited  the  colo- 
nies, but  returned  again  to  Mosquitia.  After  that  we 
lose  sight  of  him  until  1784,  when  he  is  found  residing 
in  Germantown,  Pa.  There  he  died,  April  29, 1785,  and 
was  buried  in  the  I>ower  Graveyard  of  that  place  by 
the  Kev.  William  White  (afterwards  bishop  White), 
lector  of  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia.    (£.  de  S.) 

Poet,  Henry  AlbertsODt  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Sept  2,  1835.  He 
received  a  careful  parental  training,  enjoyed  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  academies  of  New  England,  and  grad- 
oated  at  the  New  York  Free  Academy.    He  studied 


theology  in  the  Union  Seminary,  New  York,  and  sub* 
seqnently  in  the  Princeton  Seminary,  N.  J.,  where  he 
graduated  in  1858,  and  was  licensed  and  ordained  over 
the  Church  in  Warrensbnrgh,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  10, 1860 :  this 
was  his  only  charge,  for  he  died  Nov.  12,  1861.  Mr. 
Post  died  in  the  very  midst  of  his  active  work }  still  bia 
short  ministry  gave  full  proof  of  his  calling,  and  many 
souls  were  added  to  the  Church.  See  Wilson,  PreA, 
Hist.  A  Imanacy  1868,  p.  808.     (J.  L.  S.) 

PoBt,  Reuben,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  Cornwall,  Yt,  in  1792.  He  received  a  good  academ- 
ical training,  and  graduated  with  honor  at  Middlebury 
College,  Vt,  in  1814,  and  at  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1818.  On  leaving  the  seminary, 
he  spent  some  time  as  a  missionary  in  Yiiginia,  thea 
accepted  a  call  from  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  was  ordained  in  1819.  In  1836 
he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Circular  Church,  Charleston, 
S.  C,  where  he  labored  faithfully  for  twenty-three  yean^ 
when  he  was  taken  ill,  and  died  Sept  24, 1858.  See 
Wilson,  Presh.  Hist.  A  Imanac,  1860,  p.  77.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Postel,  GuiLLAUME,  one  of  the  most  learned 
Frenchmen  of  his  lime,  is  celebrated  especially  as  one 
of  the  wildest  religious  visionaries  the  world  has  ever 
encountered.  He  was  bom  May  28, 1605  (according  to 
some  historians,  1510),  at  Dolerie,  near  Barenton,  in 
Normandy.  He  lost  his  parents  early,  and  poverty 
compelled  him  to  leave  his  country.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  years  be  found  at  Say,  near  Pontoise,  a  modest 
situation  as  schoolmaster.  He  saved  some  money,  and 
went  to  Paris  to  pursue  his  studies.  There  he  was  the 
victim  of  a  robber}',  which  reduced  him  to  extreme  mis- 
ery, and  be  was  confined  by  sickness  to  a  hospital  for 
two  years.  When  he  was  restored  to  health,  his  pov- 
erty and  the  high  price  of  living  compeUed  him  to  leave 
Paris,  and  to  support  himself  by  gleaning  in  the  Beance. 
Afterwards  be  entered  the  College  of  Sainte-Barbe  in 
the  quality  of  a  servant ;  there  he  became  by  private 
study  one  of  the  meet  learned  Hebraists  of  his  time. 
No  less  remarkable  was  his  proficiency  in  the  Greek 
language.  He  lived  successively  in  Amiens  and  Kouen, 
and  then  went  back  to  Paris  to  become  a  tutor.  He 
accompanied  La  Forest  to  Constantinople  to  transact 
some  political  business.  He  went  a  second  time  to  the 
capital  of  Turkey  with  the  heirs  of  a  citizen  of  Tours, 
who  had  died  leaving  800,000  ducats  aa  a  deposit  in 
the  hands  of  Ibrahim  Pasha.  Postel  improved  these 
occasions  to  study  the  Arabic  language,  and  brought 
back  with  him  a  number  of  manuscripts  in  Arabic  and 
Syriac.  The  New  Testament  in  Syriac,  which  he  waa 
the  first  to  bring  to  Europe,  was  printed  at  the  expense 
of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  I.  Shortly  after  this  Postel 
published  an  alphal>efc  in  twelve  languages,  and  some 
other  writings.  His  learning  was  now  acknowledged 
by  king  Francis  I,  and  he  was  given  in  1539  a  professor- 
ship of  mathematics  and  Oriental  languages,  with  a  sal- 
ary of  200  ducats,  which  allowed  him  much  leisure  to 
devote  himself  to  linguistic  studies;  but  he  lost  his 
chair  when  chancellor  Poyct,  his  benefactor,  fell  into 
disgrace.  Postel  thereupon  repaired  to  Vienna,  where 
he  helped  Job.  Alb.  Widmanstadt  in  the  publica- 
tion of  his  New  Testament  in  Syriac  (printed  in  1555). 
Compelled  to  leave  that  city  for  motives  unknown,  he 
was  mistaken  for  a  murderer  who  had  some  likeness  to 
him,  and  arrested  on  the  frontier  of  the  Venetian  terri- 
tor}'.  He  succeeded  in  escaping  his  captdrs,  and  went 
to  Rome  in  1544.  He  there  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Ignatius  de  lioyola,  and  determined  to  enter  the  Order 
of  the  Jesuits.  But  the  head  of  the  neophyte  was  full 
of  fantastic  ideas,  due  to  the  study  of  the  rabbins,  and 
also  to  the  study  of  the  stars.  After  a  two-years*  novi- 
tiate he  was  expelled  from  the  order,  and  Ignatius  pro- 
hibited all  intercourse  with  him.  Postel  having  ex- 
posed in  some  writings  bis  mystical  ideas,  he  was  im- 
prisoneil.  Escaping  to  Venice,  he  was  denoundld  to  the 
Inquisition,  but  was  dismissed  by  that  tribunal,  being 
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eoDsidered  more  a  fool  than  a  heretic.  He  afterwardB  lived 
in  Genoa  and  Baale.  Beza  asserts  that  Poetel  offered 
to  abjure  his  errors  and  to  enter  one  of  the  Protestant 
eommonities,  which  seems  doubtful.  It  appears  that  in 
1553  he  was  a  teacher  of  mathematics  at  Dijon,  when 
his  obnoxious  opinions  compelled  him  again  to  flee. 
He  lived  for  some  time  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Fer- 
dinand I,  whence,  after  a  public  abjuration  of  his  opin- 
ions, he  was  recalled  to  his  former  situation  at  the  Col- 
lege of  France  by  Francis  I,  but  soon  lost  it  again,  and 
spent  the  last  eighteen  years  of  his  life  in  the  monastery 
of  Saint-Martin  des  Champs.  ^  In  his  old  age,**  says  a 
contemporary,  **  princes  and  men  of  science  paid  their 
visits  to  the  venerable  recluse  at  Saint -Kartin  des 
Champs,  where  he  lived.  He  there  sat  in  his  chair, 
his  white  beard  falling  down  to  his  girdle ;  and  in  hb 
deportment  was  such  a  majesty,  such  gravity  in  ev- 
pr>'thing  he  said,  that  no  one  ever  left  him  without  a 
wish  to  see  him  again,  and  without  astonishment  at 
what  he  had  heartl.**  He  died  Sept.  6, 1581.  It  was 
during  hu  life  at  the  monastery  that  Postel  published 
in  1572  his  ideas  about  the  comet  which  appeared  in 
that  year,  and  in  1575  a  new  edition  of  his  Ilistoiret 
OrientaleSf  dedicated  to  Francis  of  Yalois.  He  says  in 
the  dedication  that  Catharine  de*  Medici  had  made 
choice  of  him  for  preceptor  of  her  son  Francis,  and  that 
he  declined  the  position  on  account  of  the  dangers  of 
the  court,  which  he  had  painfully  experienced  in  his 
own  life.  It  is  related  by  contemporaries  that  when  he 
lectured  at  Paris,  at  the  College  of  the  Lombards,  he 
drew  such  crowds  that,  the  great  room  of  the  institute 
being  too  narrow,  he  caused  his  auditors  to  go  down  into 
the  yard,  and  spoke  to  them  from  a  window.  Maldo- 
iiatus  says  that  "  there  came  out  of  his  mouth  as  many 
oracles  as  words."  He  may  have  been  wrongly  accused 
of  atheism,  but  he  entertained  strange  theological  opin- 
ions. Among  the  wild  and  extravagant  notions  that 
he  entertained,  one  was  that  he  had  died,  and  risen 
again  with  the  soul  of  Adam ;  whence  he  called  him- 
self '*Postelliis  restitutus;**  he  also  maintained  that 
women  shall  have  the  dominion  over  men,  and  that  his 
writings  were  revealeil  to  him  by  Jesus  Christ,  He 
was  therefore  confident  of  being  able  to  explain  by  rea- 
son and  philosophy  all  Christian  dogmas,  inclusive  of 
the  mysteries,  his  personal  reason  having  become  so  su- 
perior to  that  of  other  men  that  by  its  means  he  would 
convert  all  nations  to  the  Christian  faith.  **  Christ  has 
given,"  he  said,  **  the  excellence  qf/aith  to  the  apostles ; 
but  faith  being  now  almost  extinct,  he  gave  us,  and  es- 
pecially to  me,  instead  of  the  faith,  nay,  with  the  faith, 
reoMon,  so  powerful  and  victorious,  as  never  did  the 
apostles  have  it.  And  thus  innumerable  things  in  the 
Scripture  and  in  nature,  which  never  were  understood, 
by  said  victorious  reason  will  be  understood.**  He  as- 
serted that  the  human  soul  of  Christ  was  created  and 
united  with  the  eternal  Word  before  the  creation  of  the 
world.  He  affirmed  that  everything  that  was  in  nat- 
ure was  described  in  the  heavens  in  llebrew  characters, 
formed  by  the  arrangement  of  the  stars.  The  world 
was  to  subsist  only  for  6000  years,  an  opinion  he  had 
taken  from  the  Jewish  Cabala.  The  end  of  the  world 
will  be  preceded  by  the  restoration  of  all  things  into  the 
state  they  were  in  before  the  fall  of  Adam.  He  dreamed 
of  the  fusion  of  all  religions  into  one  creed ;  and  in  his 
desire  to  reconcile  Christians,  Jews,  and  Mohammedans, 
undertook  to  explain  the  most  extravagant  opinions. 
Bat,  whatever  judgment  we  may  pronounce  on  his  opin- 
ions, justice  compels  us  to  recognise  that  all  historians 
joommend  the  parity  of  his  life,  the  wisdom  of  his  con- 
duct, and  the  benevolence  of  his  character:  he  often 
neglected  his  own  interests  to  take  care  of  others*.  He 
left,  Lutffuarum  XII  characteribut  differerUium  alpha- 
betaim  vUrodwHo  ae  legendi  methodus  (Paris,  1538, 4to) : 
— De  origmSmt  am  de  Hebraicm  lingua  et  genii$  atUiqui- 
tale  aique  variarum  Hnffuarum  affinkcUe  (ibid.  1588, 
4to) : — GrammaHea  A  rabica  (ibid.  1538, 4to) : — Syria 
tkKriptio  (ibid.  1540,  8vo):— i>e  magUiratibua  Atkmr 


amum  (Basle,  1548,  8vo;  Leipsic,  1591,  8vo,  with  the 
notes  of  John  Frederick  HekeUus)  : — Aloorani  teu  legU 
Mahometi  et  evangelUtarum  conoordim  liber  (Paris,  1543, 
8vo) :  —  Sacrarum  apodexeon,  sen  EucUdis  Christiani 
libri  a  (ibid.  1543): — IV  librorum  de  orbia  terra  con* 
cordia  primus  (ibid.  8vo):  —  De  rationibus  JSpiritua 
Scmcti  (ibid.  1543,  8vo) ;  in  this  work  Postel  endeavors 
to  prove  that  there  is  nothing  in  religion  that  is  not  in 
accordance  with  nature  and  reason: — De  orbis  terra 
Concordia  libri  iv  (Basle,  1544, 8vo) ;  it  is  the  best  of 
Posters  works,  and  expounds  with  much  talent  his  fa- 
vorite ideas  about  the  conversion  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  world: — De  nativUate  Mediaiorit  ultima^  nunc  fu' 
tura  ei  toti  orbi  ierrarum  in  tingulit  ratione  praditia 
manifeatanda  opua  (ibid,  1547,  8vo): — Ahaconditorum  a 
conatitutione  mundi  daviaf  qua  mena  kumana  tarn  in  diri- 
nia  quam  in  humaniapertinget  ad  interiora  velamina  atei' 
na  vert^a/tf  (ibid.  16mo ;  and  with  appendix,  Amst.  1646, 
16mo)  :—Canddabri  tgpici  in  Moaia  tabernaculo  juaau 
divino  expreaai  interpretatio  (Venice,  1548  —  Hebrew, 
Latin,  and  French) : — De  Etruria  regUmia^  qua  prima 
in  orbe  Europao  habitata  eat,  originUmaf  inatitutia,  reli' 
gione,  et  moribua  (Florence,  1551,  4to): — Lea  Raiaona  de 
la  Monarchie,  et  quela  Mogena  aont  neceaaaire  pour  g 
parvemr  (Paris,  1551,  8vo) :  —  A  brahami  patriareha 
Uber  Jeairahf  aire  Jbrmaiionia  mundi,  patribua  quidem 
Abrahami  tempora  pracedetUibua  reveUitur,  etc.  (ibid. 
1552,  IGmo)  :—De  cauaia  aeu  de  princijnia  et  origimbua 
natura  utriuaque  (ibid.  1552, 16md) : — Everaio  falaorum 
Ariatotelia  dogmatum  (ibid.  1552,  16roo):  —  Vlliatoire 
memorable  dea  Expeditiona  depuia  le  Deluge,  faitea  par 
lea  Gauloga  ou  Franfoga  depuia  la  France  juaquea  en 
Aaie,  ou  en  Thrace,  et  en  Forientale  Partie  de  V Europe 
(ibid.  1552, 16mo) : — De  Phanicum  litteria,  aeu  depriaco 
Latina  ei  Graca  lingua  charactere  (ibid.  1552,  8vo) : — 
Tabula  in  (utronomiam,  in  ariihmeticam  theoricam  et 
in  muaicam  theoricam  (ibid.  1552):— Aa  Ixn  Salique, 
livret  de  la  premiere  humaine  Verite  (ibid.  1552, 16mo; 
Lyons,  1559, 16mo) : — Proto-Evangelium  Jacobi,fratria 
et  potiaaimum  orbi  Latino  ad  banc  diem  incognita  out 
inconaiderata  hiatoria  (ibid.  1558,  8vo): — Deacriptio 
Domitn  (Basle,  1552, 8vo) : — De  Origimbua,  aeu  de  varia 
dea  Gaulea  (Paris,  1553,  fol.)  i—Signorum  caleatium  vera 
cotifiguratio  et  aigmficalionum  expoaitio  (ibid.  1553, 
8vo) : — La  Doctrine  du  Siede  dare,  ou  de  Pevat^elique 
Regne  de  Jeaua,  Roy  dea  Roga  (ibid.  1551,  16mo;  re- 
printed with  the  following):  —  Lea  trea-marveiUeuaea 
Victoirea  dea  Femmea  du  Nouveau-Monde  ;  et  comme 
eUea  doivent  a  tout  le  Monde  par  Raiaon  commander,  ei 
mime  a  ceux  qui  auroni  la  Monarchie  du  Monde  Vieil 
(ibid.  1553,  16mo).  This  book  has  become  very  rare 
and  precious.  Postel  declares  that  he  speaks  in  the 
name  and  by  the  inspiration  of  a  certain  m^re  Jeanne, 
whom  he  had  known  in  Italy,  and  whose  substance  has 
been  absorbed  by  his  own  :-^Det  Merveillea  dea  Indea  et 
du  Nonveau-'Monde  ou  eat  dimowtri  le  Lieu  du  Paradia 
terre^re  (xhiA,  1553,  16mo): — Deacripiion  de  la  Terrc' 
SavUe  (ibid.  1558,  16mo) : — Le  prim/a  note  delT  altro 
mondo,  eioi  FantmirabUe  atoria  intitolata:  La  Vergine 
Venetiana  (1555, 12roo)  :—De  la  Ripublique  dea  Turca  et 
dea  Maura  ei  Loga  de  toua  lea  Mahumidiatea  (Poitiers, 
1560,  Ato):-^Coamographia  diaciplina  Compendium,  cum 
agnopai  rerum  toto  orbe  geatarum  (Basle,  1561,  4to) : — 
La  Concordance  dea  quutre  Evangilea  (Paris,  1562, 
l6mo)  z^Lea  premiere  Elementa  dEudide  Chretien  en 
Vera  (ibid.  1562,  8vo) : — De  univeraitate  aeu  coamogra* 
phia  (ibid.  1568,  4to;  reprinted  several  times):  —  De 
raria  hiatorOa  et  de  admirandia  rebua  qua  a  quinqua* 
ginia  annia  contegeruni  (1558-^ ;  Paris,  1563, 4to).  Pos- 
tel is  one  of  the  authors  to  whom  the  celebrated  work 
De  tribua  inqtoatoribua  has  been  attributed.  —  Hoefer, 
Xour.  Biog,  Generale,  s.  v.  See  Ittig,  De  Poatello 
(Leips.  1704);  DesbiUons,  Sur  la  Vie  de  Poatel  (Li^ge, 
1778);  Sainte  -  Marthe,  Elogea ;  Thcyet,  Hitt,  dea 
Hommea  iUuatrea;  Desbillons,  A*burMua;  Edairciaaementa 
aur  la  Vie  de  Poatel;  CoUomieo,  Gallia  Oi-ientcUia;  De 
Thou,  Elogea  dea  Savanta ;  Sallengre,  Memoirea  de  la  Lit- 
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tiraiuref  voL  i  and  ii;  Marrier,  Biit,  de  8aini»Afartt» 
dea  Champa ;  Nicerou,  AUmoirea,  vol,  yiii ;  Chaufepi^i 
Remarquea  tur  Poatel;  Goujet,  if  em.  hiat.  aur  le  CciUgt 
RoyaL  Lelonp;  alBo  names  a  Vie  de  Pastel  by  the  abb^ 
Jolv,  canon  at  Dijon.  See  also  Branet,  Manuel  du  Li- 
braire,  iii,  822 ;  Frfere,  Manuel  du  Biblio^aphe  Nor' 
mandf  Hallani,  Introd,  to  the  Literature  of  Europe 
(Harper's  ed.),  i|  240,  406. 

POBtil  (Latin  poatiUa)  originally  designated  in  the 
ecclesiastical  language  of  medisBvalisni  explanatory  re- 
marks accompanying  the  text  of  the  Bible,  mostly  in 
the  form  of  sermons  or  homilies.  The  name  sprung 
from  the  fact  that  these  were  usually  delivered  imme- 
diately after  the  reading  of  the  Gospel,  and  were  explan- 
atory of  it.  Its  etymology  is  to  be  found  in  the  words 
"post  ilia  verba  textus"  or  ^'sacrse  scripturae,"  the  first 
two  words  being  combined  in  one,  which  is  used  as 
noun  and  verb  (poatiUa^  poatiUare).  Charlemagne  or- 
dered a  homiliarium  to  b<&  composed  for  the  clergy  of 
his  empire,  in  which  the  pericopes  or  texts  of  the  Sun- 
days and  holydays  are  followed  by  a  homily  from  one 
of  the  celebrated  ancient  preachers.  This  collection  was 
long  in  use  in  the  German  empire,  and  was  often  called 
PoatiUa.  But  the  meaning  of  the  word  became  more 
comprehensive  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  a  running  commentary'  of  Scripture  was  called 
PoatillUf  because  the  text  was  first  exhibited,  and  poat 
iila  (after  the  words  of  the  text)  the  comments  of  the 
writer.  Thus  we  find  ^  Postillavit  evangelia,  epistolas 
Pauli,**  etc  The  most  remarkable  of  these  postillie  is 
that  of  the  celebrated  exegete  Nicolas  de  Lyra  (q.  v.), 
under  the  title  "  PostillsB  perpetus  in  JSiblia,**  or  **  Pos- 
tilla  in  universa  Biblia.**  'Luther,  by  his  well-known 
'^Postilla,"  introduced  the  word  among  the  Protestant 
communions.  It  is  still,  but  less  frequently,  employed, 
and  only  in  the  Church  of  Rome  or  of  England,  for  col- 
lections of  sermons  connected  with  the  pericopes  of  Sun- 
days and  holydays.  See  Siegel,  Chriatliche  AUerthumer 
(see  Index  in  vol.  iv)  ;  Wheatly,  On  the  Book  of  Comr 
mon  Prayer,  p.  272. 

Post-Milleimialiats,  the  name  applied  to  the 
large  body  of  Christians  belonging  to  all  denominations 
who  believe  that  the  second  coming  of  Christ  will  not 
precede,  as  the  Pre-Millennialists  allege,  but  follow  after 
the  Millennium  (q.  v.). 

PoBt-Pridie  (or  the  Colliectio  fo9t  Mtsterium 
or  Post  Secreta,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Gallican  office) 
is  the  prayer  of  the  Anaphora  (q.  v.)  of  the  Mozarabic 
liturgy'.  Various  opinions  are  entertained  reganling 
the  belief  of  the  Eastern  Church  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Invocation  of  the  Boly  Ghoat  (q.  v.)  in  the  consecration 
of  the  elements.  These  opinions  may  be  summarized 
in  the  following  three:  (1)  That  the  Eastern  Church 
gives  it  no  effect  in  the  act  of  consecration,  believing 
that  to  take  place  solely,  entirely,  and  properly  in  the 
words  of  institution.  (2)  That  it  believes  both  the 
words  of  institution  and  those  of  invocation  to  be  co- 
ordinately  efficacious  to  the  same  end.  (8)  That  the 
whole  force  of  the  consecration  is  vested  in  the  invoca- 
tion. (For  the  history  of  the  controversy,  see  Xeale, 
Jntrod,  i,  493  sq.)  Neale,  than  whom  there  is  no  better 
authority  on  the  subject,  believes  "  that  the  sense  of 
the  Oriental  Church  may  be  thus  expressed :  The  bread 
and  wine  offered  on  the  altar  are  transmuted  into  the 
bodv  and  blood  of  Christ  by  the  words  of  institution, 
and  by  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  Church ; 
and  if  either  of  these  things  be  wanting,  the  Eucharist, 
so  far  forth  as  the  orthodox  Eastern  Church  is  concerned, 
is  not  valid.  I  make  the  limitation  because  the  Orien- 
tal Church  has  not  condemned  her  Roman  sister  for  the 
omission  of  the  invocation*'  (Introd.  i,  496). 

The  Poat'Pridie  varies  with  the  festival  on  which  it 
is  used.  Thus,  e.  g.,  the  prayer  said  on  the  first  Sunday 
after  apparition  is  as  follows : 

"Mindful,  O  Lord,  of  thy  precepts,  we  earnestly  pray 
thee  that  thou  woolost  ponr  forth  on  these  sacriflcea  the 


{rfenitnde  of  thy  Holy  Ghost,  that  wbWe  we  receive  them 
>leseed  of  thee,  we  may  in  all  wnys  rejoice  that  we  are 
filled  with  all  manner  of  benediction,  ond  are  freed  from 
the  bonds  of  onr  sins.  Amen.  Through  thy  gifr,  holy 
Lord,  for  tboa  Greatest  all  these  things  very  good  for  xu, 
thy  unworthy  senrante,  sauctifiest  them  t,  qnlckenest 
tliem  t,  blessest  them  t,  and  srrantest  to  us  that  they  may 
be  blessed  of  thee,  our  God,  to  ages  of  ages.    Amen." 

Cardinal  Bona,  who  calls  the  belief  of  the  Greeks  a  <2e- 
teatandua  error,  though  he  denies  it  to  be  more  than  an 
opinion  held  by  some  members  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
is  rather  baffled  by  the  Mozarabic  office.  He  tries  to 
prove  that  it  is  only  to  be  taken  relatively  to  the  re» 
ceiver,  and  quotes  the  Mass  for  the  first  Sunday  after 
Pentecost:  **Be  pleased  to  bless  and  sanctify  to  us  the 
gifts,''  etc.  By  parity  of  reasoning  it  might  be  argued 
that  the  Roman  Church  onlv  believes  in  a  relative 
change,  because  the  prayer  in  the  canon  runs,  respect* 
ing  the  yet  unconsecrated  bread  and  wine,  **  that  to  us 
they  may  become  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ." 
The  Poat'Pridie  in  the  Gotho- Hispanic  rite  seems 
always  to  have  contained  this  invocation;  but  in  the 
mutilation  and  changes  to  which  that  office  has  been 
subjected  comparatively  few  masses  have  retained  it  in 
direct  terms.  The  Poat-Pridie  for  Easter-day,  though 
not  containing  a  direct  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
has  a  most  remarkable  prayer  for  change :  **  Ut  hie  tibi 
panis  cum  hoc  calice  oblatus  in  Filii  tui  Corpus  et  San- 
guinem,  te  bcnedicente,  ditescat."  This  may  be  profit- 
ably compared  with  the  Ximenian  Poat-Pridie  for  Cor- 
pus Christi;  the  difference  is  astonishing:  ''Ut  panis 
hie  transmutatus  in  Camem,  et  calix  transformatus  in 
Sanguinem,"  etc  In  some  instances  the  prayer  for  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  changed  into  a  prayer  for 
the  descent  of  Christ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  first 
(= second)  Sunday  after  Easter:  "Christe  ...  his 
sacrificiis  propitius  illabere,  hisque  benedicturus  de- 
scende."  The  corruption  sometimes  takes  a  curious 
turn ;  thus  on  July  25  the  Poat-Pridie  prays  that  by  the 
intercession  of  St.  Christopher  the  offerers  may  be  filled 
with  the  Holy  GhosL  We  may  gather  on  the  whole 
that  Ximenes,  who  (like  Bona)  must  have  considered 
the  prayer  for  any  change  after  the  words  of  institution 
a  detestable  error,  softened  the  expression  in  many 
cases,  and  omitted  it  in  many  others ;  though  enough 
is  still  left  to  show  us  what  the  original  design  of  the 
prayer  was.    See  Litubot.     (J.  H.W.) 

PoBt-Sanctufl.    See  Post-Pridie. 

Postulate  (airfffiOt  poatulaiunif  that  which  is  aalxd 
or  assumed  to  prove  something  else).  "According  to 
some,  the  difference  between  axioms  and  postulates  is 
analogous  to  that  between  theorems  and  problems :  the 
former  expressing  truths  which  are  self-evident,  and 
from  which  other  propositions  may  be  deduced ;  the  lat- 
ter, operations  which  may  easily  be  performed,  and  by 
the  help  of  which  more  difficult  constructions  may  be 
effected."  There  is  a  difference  between  a  postulate 
and  a  hypothesis.  When  you  lay  down  something 
which  may  be,  although  you  have  not  proved  it,  and 
which  is  admitted  by  the  learner  or  the  disputant,  you 
make  a  hypothesis.  The  postulate,  not  being  assented 
to.  may  be  contested  during  the  discussion,  and  is  only 
established  by  its  conformity  with  all  other  ideas  on  the 
subject. 

Postnlatlon  (Lat.  i.  e.  an  aaJdng)  is  a  term  in  ec- 
clesiastical law  designating  a  presentation  or  recom- 
mendation addressed  to  the  superior  to  whom  the  right 
of  appointment  to  any  dignity  belongs,  in  favor  of  one 
who  has  not  a  strict  title  to  the  appointment.  Thus, 
if  a  chapter  elect  for  bishop  a  person  who  wants  one  of 
the  canonical  requirements,  or  if  there  is  a  canonical 
impediment,  the  act  of  the  chapter  is  not  properly  an 
election,  but  a  request  to  the  pope  for  dispensation  and 
admission.  It  can  only  take  place  when  the  wanted  re- 
quirements are  of  a  trifitng  description.  It  is  also  nsed 
in  the  case  of  the  presentation  of  candidates  for  the 
episoopaqr  as  it  exists  in  the  Boman  Catholic  Church 
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in  IrelanvL    See  NeUer,  De  powtulatiom  prmtatomm^  in 
Schmidt,  Th€s,jur,  can,  ii,  788. 

Postures  are  the  bodily  attitudes  asBumed  in  the 
yarioas  parts  of  divine  worship,  whether  public  or  pri- 
vate. No  act  whatever  can  be  performed  without  the 
body  taking  some  posture.  This  is  the  case  in  divine 
worship  as  well  as  in  matters  of  less  consequence.  The 
only  question,  therefore,  is  whether  all  possible  postures 
are  equally  appropriate  in  that  worship  and  in  its  differ- 
ent departments.  Reason,  Scripture,  and  universal  con- 
sent testify  that  they  are  not.  Kneeling  and  prostra- 
tion seem  peculiarly  expressive  of  penitent  humility; 
bowing,  of  deep  veneration ;  standing,  of  Joy  and  thanks- 
giving. They  are  all  the  natural  expressions  of  the 
feeling  which  accompanies  or  characterizes  the  partic- 
ular devotion  in  which  they  are  employed,  and  are  used 
by  supplicants  to  nun  as  well  as  to  God.  The  four  pos- 
tures above  mentioned  are  found  to  have  been  used  by 
the  ancient  Christians  in  their  prayer— standing,  kneel- 
ing, bo¥ring,  and  prostration.  Standing  was  the  posture 
generally  observed  on  the  Lord*s  day,  and  the  fifty  da3rs 
between  Easter  and  Pentecost,  in  memory  of  the 
Saviour's  resurrection.  This  custom  is  traced  up  to 
an  early  period,  and  the  reason  assigned  by  Justin 
Martyr  is,  '*  Forasmuch  as  we  ought  to  remember  both 
our  fall  and  our  sin,  and  the  grace  of  Christ  by  which 
we  rise  again  from  our  fall,  therefore  we  pray,  kneeling, 
six  days,  as  a  symbol  of  our  fall  by  sin;  but  our  not 
kneeling  on  the  LonVs  day  is  a  symbol  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, whereby,  through  the  grace  of  Christ,  we  are  de- 
livered from  our  sins,  and  from  death  that  is  mortified 
thereby."  Kneeling  was  the  customary  posture  of  de- 
votion. Bowing  down  the  head  was  chiefly  used  in  re- 
ceiving the  bbhop^s  or  priest's  benediction,  and  in  all 
formal  addresses  to  God  for  his  mercy  and  favor  on  the 
people,  whether  catechumens,  penitents,  or  others.  In 
the  paintings  of  the  catacombs,  and  on  the  ancient 
enamelled  glasses  found  therein,  the  standing  posture  in 
prayer  b  accompanied  by  outstretched  and  upraised 
hands.  The  bowing  posture  was  rather  a  special  act  of 
reverence  accompanying  a  particular  address  or  a  par- 
ticular part  of  an  address  than  a  sustained  posture.  It 
occurred  at  frequent  intervals  in  the  ancient  liturg}', 
and  is  still  used  in  the  Koman  mass  as  well  as  (even 
more  profusely)  in  those  of  all  the  various  rites,  Greek, 
Syrian,  Coptic,  Armenian,  and  Russian.  Prostration 
was  taken  from  the  Jewish  Church,  and  was  chiefly 
appropriated  to  deep  humiliations  and  expressions  of 
shame  or  sorrow  on  particular  occasions,  and  was  mainly 
used  by  the  Penitents  (q.  v.),  especially  in  that  grade 
of  public  penance  which  was  known  under  the  name 
**  prostration."  It  is  also  used  still  in  the  solemn  ordi- 
nation of  subdeacons,  deacons,  and  priests,  as  performed 
in  the  Roman  CathoUc  Church.  The  question  as  to  the 
use  of  particular  postures  was  a  subject  of  much  con- 
troversy between  the  Puritans  and  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  has  recently  been  revived  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland.  See  Attitcde;  Prayer. 

Poatvorta,  a  surname  of  the  Roman  goddess  Car- 
meaUtf  indicating  her  knowledge  of  the  past,  just  as 
Antevorta  denotes  her  knowledge  of  the  future. 

Pot,  a  term  applicable  to  so  many  sorts  of  vessels 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  restricted  to  any  one  in  particu- 
lar. See  Basix;  C(;p,etc.  But  from  the  places  where 
the  word  is  used  we  may  collect  the  uses,  and  also  in 
part  the  materiak  of  the  utensils  implied.  This  vessel, 
so  necessary  in  cooking  and  serving  up  food  (Numb, 
xi,  8;  Judg.  vi,  19;  X  Sam.  ii,  14;  2  Kings  iv,38  sq.; 
2  Chron.  xxxv,  13 ;  Isa.  Ixv,  4 ;  Mic.  iii,  3 ;  Ezek.  xi, 
8 ;  xxiv,  8  sq.),  derives  its  ordinary  names  from  its  use 
in  boiling.  It  was  commonly,  among  the  Israelites, 
made  of  day  (Heb.  ^^n,  Gr.  iri;Xoc ;  comp.  Isa.  xxix, 
16;  xlv,  9;  Jer.  xviii,  4).  But  there  were  also  brazen 
pots  (Lev.  viii,  28),  especially  in  the  sanctuary  (1  Kings 
vii,  45;  2  Kings  xxv,  14).     The  trade  of  the  potters, 


called  D'f'^X**  (oomp.  Gesenius,  Manumeiiia  Phtm.  p.  161) 
or  itriTI  '*^2K**  (Jer.  xix,  1),  in  Greek  Ktpafuict  was  a 
separate  pursuit,  to  whose  mysteries  allusions  are  often 
made  (Jer.  xviii,  2  sq. ;  Sirach  xxxviii,  80  sq.,  83  sq.). 
It  was  necessary  first  to  work  the  clay  with  the  feet, 
to  make  it  plastic  (Isa.  xli,  25),  and  then  to  shape  it 
with  the  hand  (Jer.  xviii,  4,  6;  Sirach  xxxiii,  18; 
xxxviii,  80)  and  the  Oriental  potter's  wheel  (D1*3!a&t, 
Jer.  xviii,  8 ;  see  Gesenius,  Thesaur,  i,  16).  The  vessels 
were  glazed  (Sirach  xxxviii,  31 ;  Prov.  xxvi,  23),  and 
then  burned  in  the  oven  (^ko/uvoq,  Sirach,  L  c).  BUhr 
(Sjfmbolik,  ii,  293)  and  Sommer  {BibL  AhhandL  i,  213) 
assume,  indeed,  that  the  Hebrews  were  ignorant  of 
glazing,  and  explain  the  pas&ages  (Lev.  vi,  21 ;  xi, 
33;  XV,  12)  which  command  the  breaking  of  earthen 
vessels  made  nndean  by  this  want  of  glazing.  There 
are,  indeed,  no  pots  extant  from  Egyptian  antiquity, 
but  earthen  figures  show  a  glazing  upon  them ;  and  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Egyptians 
had  failed  to  apply  the  art  to  their  vessels.  There  is 
nothing  inexplicable  in  the  command  to  break  the  de- 
filed vessels,  inasmuch  as  they  were  of  little  value ;  and 
any  of  them  might  easily  have  lost  part  of  its  glazing, 
and  so  taken  in  some  of  the  unclean  substance;  so  that 
breaking  was  the  safest  method  of  disposing  of  them. 
Such  a  command  would  also  produce  more  care  in  house- 
keeping to  avoid  uncleanness(corop.  DeacripU  de  VEgjfpUf 
vol  ii,  pi  87  sq. ;  v,  pi  75 ;  Wilkinson,  iii,  164). — Winer. 
See  Pottery. 

The  following  are  the  words  so  rendered  in  the  Eng- 
lish Bible : 

1.  T|40M,  antk  (Sept  ayyeiov),  applied  to  holding 
on  (2  Kings  iv,  2),  probably  was  an  earthen  jar,  deep 
and  narrow,  without  handles,  apparently  like  the  Koman 
and  Egyptian  amphora,  inserted  in  a  stand  of  wood  or 
stone  (see  Wilkinson,  Anc,  Egypt,  i,  47;  Sandys,  Trav. 
p.  160).    See  Pitcher. 

2.  9^391,  gaXna  (Sept.  KfpapioVf  Vulg.  tcyphuM,  Zet. 

■  ■ 

xxxv,  5 ;  elsewhere  "  bowl'*  or  "  cup"),  probably  a  bulg- 
ing jar  or  bowl  for  liquids.    See  Bowl. 

8.  *1!|^,  dud  (Sept  ko^voq.  Job  xli,  20;  Psa.  Ixxxi, 
6;  elsewhere  "basket,"  "caldron,"  "kettle"),  a  vessel 
for  culinary  purposes,  mentioned  (I  Sam.  ii,  14)  in  con- 
junction with  "caldron"  and  "kettle,"  and  so  perhaps 
of  smaller  size.    See  Kettle. 

4.  to'nn,  chirea  ("potsherd,"  Job  ii,  8;  Psa.  xxii,  15; 
Prov.  xxvi,  23;  Isa.  xlv,  9;  elsewhere  "earthen,"  etc), 
an  earthen  vessel  for  stewing  or  seething.  Such  a  ves- 
sd  was  used  for  balcing  (Ezek.  iv,  9).  It  is  contrasted 
in  the  same  passage  (Lev.  vi,  28)  with  a  metal  vessd 
for  the  same  purpose.   .See  Potsherd. 

A.  "^bs,  heli  (Sept  <rccvoc«  Lev.  vi,  28),  a  vtuel  of  any 
kind  (as  usually  elsewhere  rendered)^    See  Tessku 

6.  ^^3,  Hr  (only  once  and  in  the  dual,  Lev.  xi,  85, 
"  ranges  for  pots").    See  Range. 

7.  T^D,  »ir  (Sept  \iPr\Zj  Vulg.  ottn,  the  most  usual 
and  appropriate  word,  Exod.  xxxviii,  8;  2  Kings  iv, 
38-41 ;  xxv,  14 ;  2  Chron.  iv,  11, 16 ;  xxxv,  13 ;  Job  xli, 
31;  Psa.  Iviii,  9;  Ecdes.  vii,  6;  Jer.  i,  13;  Ezek.  xxiv, 
3,  6;  Mic.  iii,  8;  Zech.  xiv,  10,  21).  It  is  also  used, 
combined  with  otbei^  words,  to  denote  special  uses,  as 
with  nsiBJ  (Jer.  i,  13),  "a  seething-pot;"  with  l';aa, 
"flesh"  (Exod.  xvi,  3);  yiV^,  "washing"  (Psa.  Ix,  8); 
r}*lX«,  **flning-pot"  (Prov.  xxvii,  21).  The  blackness 
which  snch  vessels  would  contract  is  alluded  to  in  Joel 
ii,  6.    See  Caldron. 

8.  *111D,  parur  (Sept  xa^***©*',  Vulg.  cacabus,  Judg. 
vi,  19 ;  1  Sam.  ii,  14 ;  "  pan,"  Numb,  xi,  8),  apparently 
an  open  flat  vessel    See  Pan. 

9.  r.JX3X.  UwUe'neth  (Sept.  vrafivoQ,  Vulg.  vas, 
Exod.  xvi,  83),  a  covered  vessel  for  preserving  things 
(oomp^  Heb.  ix,  4).    See  Makna. 
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10.  E^noti,M(pta(ta'yAa(3ept.KX^pi>c,Pu.bcrUi, 
13;  "booka,"  Ezek.  jcl,  48),  opponte  rawt,  uof  ihcep- 


11.  {ivrqc  (Mark  vii,  4,  8),  pTop«rli 
lixlecnth  put  or  the  mtdiui  or  "  ljiuhcl,"=neuly  one 
[nnt  Engliih ;  hence  a  cap  generally.    See  Hkasl'be. 

12.  cmi/in)c  (Heb.u(,4),  «ne«rtbeiij'4!SOTJar,=No. 
9  above. 

13.  vtpia  (Jobn  ii,  6,  7:  iv,  SSJ,  ■  "aalrr-poT  for 
any  liquid.  The  mlfi-pou  of  Cana  appear  to  bare 
been  large  ampbone,  such  u  ire  in  nw  at  the  pment 
day  ID  Syria  (Fiiher,  Vimi.  p.  66 ;  JollilTe,  i,  S8).  Tbege 
were  of  stone  oc  hard  earthenware ;  but  gold,  diver, 
brass,  or  copper  was  also  used  for  renela  bolh  for  do- 
DMSlie  and  slso,  with  marked  preference,  for  ritual  use 
(1  Kings  vii,  4Sj  z,!li  2  Chron.  iv,  16;  ix,  20;  Mark 
vi),  4;  Michselis,  law,  b/ Mont,  J  ai7,  iii,  386,  ed. 
Smith).  The  wa(ei-pot  of  the  Sanuiriun  woman  tnay 
have  been  a  leatbem  bucket,  such  as  Bedawln  women 
use  (Burckhardt,  Nolt,,  i,  45).    See  Water-pot. 

POT, "  UoLi-WAWB  Pot"  or  "  Holv-watbs  Task,' 

and  Spriaik  (  =  ipriiikling- 

biuab),  ire  implemeaCs  used  in 

'-     nan   Catholic   churches  for 

.    sprinldiag  the   altar  and  priest 

I   and  people  witli  tbe  holy  vtster 

k  oa  Sundsy,     Holy -water   poU, 

'  snch  as  is  lepreaented  in  the  cut, 

■re  from  five  and  a  quarter  to 

seven  and  ■  half  inches  in  di«n- 

FotamUUta,  ■  Christian 
martyr  in  the  time  of  Sevemii, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Bd  cen- 
tury, was  a  slave  of  rare  personal 
beauty;  but  for  not  reciprocal- 

was  given  up  as  ■  ChnsEuui  to 
tbe  prefect  of  Eg)-pl.  She  was  scourgeil ;  and,  unmoved 
by  threats,  was  led  to  the  lire  and  burned,  together  with 
bei  molher,  Uircella.  Scalding  pitch  was  poured  upon 
bet  body,  which  she  bore  with  gtcst  pelience.  Ba- 
ailidea,  bet  executioner,  embraced  Christianity,  and 
auOered  martyrdom.  See  SchafT,  Ciarch  IliMon/,  i,  169. 
PotamltlB,  an  eccleua>lie  of  Spanish  birth,  flour- 
ished as  bishop  of  Lisbon  in  the  middle  of  Ihc  4lh  cen- 
tury; and  if  tbe  first  of  the  piecn  mentioned  below  be 
genuine,  be  must,  in  the  eariy  part  of  bis  career,  have 
been  n  champion  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Subsequently, 
however,  he  was  ■  zealous  Aiiiu,  and  it  is  believed  that 
he  drew  up  the  document  known  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory as  The  Stcond  Sirmian  Cretd.  The  writings  usu- 
ally ascribed  to  Potamius  are,  JCpUtola  ad  AliaiiariuiH 
Kpitpopum  Akxapdrimm  dt  CotuuUlaiitiaiitah  f'Uii 
Dei,  in  some  MSS.  entitled  AfiufofaiVainiJ  a<J.4fA<i- 
tuHium  ab  Ajianit  (impetiium?)  poilquam  ia  Ctmdlw 
A  rimiataii  lutucripieraiil,  composed  in  tbe  year  A.D. 
-  S65,  while  tbe  opinions  of  the  author  were  yet  orthodox. 
The  aulbealidly  of  this  piece,  however,  which  is  char- 
acterized by  great  obscurity  of  thought  and  of  enpres- 
tion,  aiul  often  half  barbarous  in  phrascolngi-,  is  very 
doubtful.  It  was  first  published  by  tbe  Uenedicline 
D'Achery,  in  his  Spidlrgiam  Tftrram  atiqaot  ScriptO' 
nm  (Paris.  I6«l,  4to),  ii,  366,  or  iii,  »99  of  the  new  edi- 
tion by  Balun  (1717,  fol.),  and  will  be  found  in  ila  betit 
form  ill  Galland's  BAIiolieca  Palmm  (Venice,  I7G!>,foL), 
V,  M:—Strmo  de  Lataro: — Serno  dt  Martgru  Eiaia 
rrophelif.  These  are  two  discouTBea  reiiemblingin  style 
the  epistle  to  Albanssius,  long  attributed  to  Zeno, 
Ushop  of  Verona,  and  published,  nithouC  suspicion, 
among  his  works,  until  the  brothers  Bsllerini  {3,  Ze- 
no™  SfTTiUfM  fibid,  1789,  foL],  p.  297-803)  proved 
that  [hey  must  be  assigned  (o  Putamius,  whom,  hon- 
erer,  they  supposed  to  be  a  person  altogether  different 
tnw  the  bisbup  of  IJibon,  and  belonging  to  a  dilterent 
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age.  Tbe'  arguments  which  tbey  employ  to  deiDon- 
strate  this  last  poailion  arc  founded  upin  the  aecond 
title  of  the  £fyulola  ad  Afhananum  as  given  above,  but 
this  title  Galland,  Schouemann,  and  others  hold  to  bo 
the  blunder  of  an  ignorant  transcriber.  Tlie  £emow« 
will  be  found  in  Galland,  and  the  discussions  with  re- 
gard to  the  real  author  in  the  Prolegomena  to  the  vol- 
ume, ch.  X,  p,xvii.— Smith,  Oicf,n/Cr.  andffoin.BsDji 
□nd  JfslioL  s.  V.  See  Ueberwcg,  Hiil.  nf  Fiilofopiy, 
voLij  HK(df,CimciliaiffacA,Tol.L 

PoUmo  (noTo^biv),  a  Greek  philosopher  ot  th« 
Alexandrian  school,  lived  in  tbe  Sd  cenlui^-  of  the  Chria- 
tian  sn,  and  was  a  native  of  Alexandria.  According 
to  Suidas,  under  A'ipiai^  and  DoTDfiuv,  he  was  a  con- 
temporary of  the  emperor  Augustus;  but  Porphyry,  ig 
his  life  of  Plotinus,  states  positively  that  Plotinua  d^ 
lighted  in  listening  to  Potamo's  ciposiiion  of  a  new 
philosophy,  of  wbich  be  was  laying  tbe  foundations. 
What  was  tbe  purport  of  this  new  pbilosopby?  It  waa 
developed  in  two  treatises,  one  of  which  was  a  commeo* 
tary  on  Plato's  rinirut,  tbe  other  a  treatise  on  lh« 
first  principles,  Xroixfii^'t-  Both  works  are  lost;  but 
sometbing  is  known  of  tbe  sccopd  by  a  passage  of  1H> 
ogenes  Laertiiia  in  the  introduction  to  his  book  On  llu 
Life  atid  Dodriiia  of  lauitrioui  Pkilomifiurt.  •■Of 
late,"  says  tbe  biographer,  "an  eclectic  achoo),  {jcXicn- 
icri  m  aiptmt,  was  founded  by  Potamo  of  Alexandria, 
which  makes  a  choice  among  the  doctrines  of  all  aecta. 
Two  things,  so  he  explains  in  bis  Trtiillte  on  Iht  FirtI 
Pi-iac^lii  ( £rDi]£i(uai{),  are  required  to  discern  the 
truth :  that  which  Judges,  mson  (ri  iyipoi'iK6v),  and 
that  by  the  means  of  which  we  judge,  L  e.  the  aecutale 
representarion  of  the  objecta  of  our  judgments.  A»  to 
the  principles  of  things,  he  recognises  four  of  them — 
matter,  quality,  action,  and  place  (r^v  rt  tiXi)k,  nal  rft 
tTDiciv,  iroiioiv  n,  tai  rural'):  in  other  words,  out  of 
what,  and  by  whom,  bow,  and  where  a  thing  is  done 
(i£  ei  yap.  wai  v*'  o!i,  Kai  iric,  mi  iv  •}).  Tbe  aim 
towards  which  everything  should  tend,  according  to 
him,  is  a  life  perfect  in  virtues,  without  discarding,  how-, 
ever,  the  good  of  the  body,  nor  general  material  inter- 
ests." It  follows  from  this  passage  of  Diogenes  Laeitiusj 
combined  wilb  tbe  testimony  at  Porphvri-,  let,  that 
Potamo  waa  the  founder  of  the  eclectic  school  at  Roroe ; 
2d,  that  he  oombined  the  doctrines  of  llalo  with  the 
Stoical  and  Aristotelian,  and  waa  not  without  original 
views  of  his  own;  3d,  that  in  ethics  hs  attempted  a 
kind  of  conciliation  of  Stoicism  and  Epicuiism.^ — Uoe- 
fer.  But  Potamo  had  no  foltowen  in  bia  peculiar  con>- 
binations.  They  were  supplanted  by  the  school  that 
endeavored  to  engraft  Christianity  upon  tbe  older  sys- 
tem of  philosophy.  See  Porphyry,  I'tVa  Plolini,  e.  g. 
in  Fabridus,  ROil.  Grae.  ii,  IW;  Diogenes  Laettiut, 
Pifiam.  %  21;  but  especially  Brucker,  Hutoria  Critica 
Phibuopiia,  ii,iS3»ii.;  Gliickner, i>e  Polamont  Aloe. 
PAUot^iiia  fc^toi,  mrrifionin  Platommrani  Dud- 
plina  admodam  diaimUi,  IHrput.  (Leipa.  1745,  4to),  an 
abstract  of  which  is  in  Fabricius,  iii,  184  sq.  For  the 
ttalenient  that  there  were  two  or  three  Poumos  there 
is  no  ground.  See  tbe  examination  of  this  point  in 
Smith,  Pi'ct.o/Cr.oBd^om.Hiop.ii,  618, 

Potent,  Cnoas,  in  heraldiy,  a  cross  crutch-shaped 
at  each  extremity.  It  is  also  called  - 
■  Jenaainn  crou,  from  its  occur-  ' 
rence  in  the  insignia  of  the  Chris- 
tisn  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  which 
are.  Argent  a  cross  potent  between 
four  croselels  or.    This  coat  is  re- 
msrkablc  as  being  adeparture  from 
the  usual  heraldic  rule  which  pro- 
hibits tbe  pbicing  of  metal  upon 
metaL-Chambcrs. 

Potential  is  opposed  to  acruo^  This  antithesis  Is 
a  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy. 
"  Aristotle  saith  that  divided  they  (L  e.  bodies)  be  in 
infinitum  polntialli/,  but  actually  not"  (Holland's  Flu- 
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tarch,  p.  667).  '^Anaximandez's  infinite  wts  nothing 
else  but  an  infinite  chaos  of  matter,  in  which  were  either 
actually  or  potentially  conuined  all  manner  of  qualities" 
(see  Cudworth,  InUUectual  S^tUm,  i,  128). 

Pothier,  Remi,  a  French  theologian,  was  bom  at 
Bheims  in  1727.  After  entering  the  service  of  the  Church 
he  was  successively  curate  of  Betheniville  and  canon  of 
lAon.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Kevolutiou  he  retired  to 
Belgium.  After  his  return  to  his  native  country  he  did 
not  again  discharge  any  sacerdotal  functions.  He  en- 
tertained original  and  often  strangely  bold  opinions,  and 
his  obstinate  character  and  polemical  mania  made  him 
the  terror  of  all  who  approached  him.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  no  one  before  him  had  made  out  the  true 
meaning  of  the  Bible ;  he  undertook  to  make  it  known 
to  the  world,  and  started  with  his  alleged  Hxplication 
de  VApocalypKy  the  plan  of  which,  published  in  1778, 
was  burned  by  order  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  at  the 
requisition  of  the  advocate-general  Seguier,  who  pro- 
nounced it  a  masterpiece  of  human  extravagance.  Nev- 
ertheless Pothier  had  his  work  clandestmely  printed 
in  extetuo  (Douai,  1773,  2  vols.  8vo);  he  translated  it 
into  Latin  (Augsburg,  1797,  2  vols.,  and  1798,  12mo), 
and  published  an  extract  of  it,  with  the  title  Les  Trois 
Demiere^  Plaies^The  Three  Last  Plagues  (1798, 12mo), 
in  which  he  calls  Bonaparte  the  precursor  of  the  Anti- 
christ. In  1802  he  published  in  Latin  an  Explanation 
of  the  Piolnu  of  David  (Augsburg,  8vo).  Under  the 
empire  two  of  his  pamphlets  against  the  four  articles  of 
the  Galilean  Church  were  confiscated  bv  the  police. 
Pothier  died  at  Khcims  June  23,  1812.— Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Bioff.  Genirakf  s.  v. 

PothinuB,  St.,  a  prelate  of  the  Church  in  the  2d 
century,  who  died  a  martyr,  was  probably  bom  at 
Smyrna  in  A.D.  87.    He  was  a  disciple  neither  of  Pe- 
ter nor  of  John,  as  some  writers  have  asserted,  but  of 
Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna.    He  went  to  Rome  with 
the  latter  while  Anicetus  was  bishop  of  Rome,  in  168, 
and  was  sent  by  that  pontifT  to  evangelize  the  Gauls. 
Pothinus  established  himself  at  Lyons,  and  foundetl 
there  a  flonrishing  Church.     He  had  presided  over  it 
twenty  years  when,  in  the  reign  of  Marcos  Aurelius, 
the  persecutions  against  the  Christians  broke  out  with 
renewed  violence.    His  hoary  age  did  not  protect  the 
bishop  from  persecution.    He  was  brought  before  the 
governor,  and  was  asked  who  was  the  God  of  the  Chris- 
tians.   **  If  you  are  worthy,"  said  the  old  bishop,  «  vou 
will  know  him."    He  was  severely  beaten,  and  dragged, 
half  dead,  to  a  dismal  dungeon,  where  he  expired  two 
days  afterwards,  June  2, 177.    At  the  same  time  with 
the  apostle  of  Lyons,  forty-seven  faithful  sealed  their 
faith  with  their  blood.    These  were  the  firet  martyrs 
of  the  Gauls:  their  remains  were  buried  beneath  the 
altar  of  a  church  built  under  the  invocation  of  the  holy 
apostles,  now  consecrated  to  St.  Nizier.   The  Church 
celebrates  on  June  2  the  memory  of  the  martyrs  of  Ly- 
ons.   Their  history  was  written  in  Greek,  in 'the  name 
of  the  faithful  of  the  churches  of  Lyons,  and  attributed 
to  Iremeus,  successor  of  Pothinus.     It  is  one  of  the 
most  precioQs  monuments  of  the  first  centuries  of  Chris- 
tianity.   We  owe  its  preservation  to  Euaebius,  who  in- 
serted it  partly  in  his  f/itt.  Ecdes.  (lib.  v,  cap.  i).— Hoe- 
fer, JVoup.  Bioff,  G^rUrale,  s.  v.    See  Longueval,  Hist,  de 
TEgUie  GaUicane,  liv.  i;  GalUa  Christiana,  voL  v;  Co- 
lonia,  Aniiquitis  de  Lyon,  p.  38;  I>u  Terns,  Le  CUrgi  de 
France,  Yol  iv;  Schaff,  Hist,  ojf  the  ChrisHan  Church,  i, 
167;  Mosheim,  Commeniaries,  and  Ecdes,  Hist  voL  i; 
Alzog,  Kirchengesch.  i,  129, 188. 

Pothos  (U6^oq),  a  personification  among  the  an- 
cient Greeks  of  love  or  desire,  and  usually  regarded  as 
a  companion  Qt  Aphrodite, 

Pot'iphar  (Heb.  Potiphar',  ^i^a^iB,  contraction  of 
5!?6  "lOID,  Poti-pherah  [q.  v.] ;  Sept.  Hf ri^piyt),  an 
officer  of  Pharaoh,  probably  the  chief  of  his  body-guard 
(Gen.  xxxix,  1).    ac  cir.  1890.    Of  the  Midianitish 
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merchants  he  purchased  Joseph.  The  keeper  of  the 
prison  into  which  the  son  of  Jacob  was  eventually  cast 
treated  him  with  kindness,  and  confided  to  him  the 
management  of  the  prison  (Gen.  xxvii,  86 ;  xxxix,  1) ; 
and  this  confidence  was  afterwards  sanctioned  by  the 
"captain  of  the  guard"  himself,  as  the  officer  responsi- 
ble for  the  safe  custody  of  prisoners  of  state  (Gen.  xl, 
3,  4).  It  is  sometimes  denied,  but  more  usually  main- 
tained, that  this  **  captain  of  the  guard"  was  the  same 
with  the  Potiphar  who  is  before  designated  by  the 
same  title.  It  is  possible  that  this  ^*  captain  of  th(; 
gua«r  and  Joseph's  master  were  the  same  person.  It 
would  be  in  accordance  with  Oriental  usage  that  oVend- 
ers  against  the  court,  and  the  officers  of  the  court,  should 
be  in  custody  of  the  captain  of  the  guard ;  and  that 
Potiphar  should  have  treated  Joseph  well  after  having 
cast  him  into  prison  is  not  irreconcilable  with  the  facts 
of  the  case.  After  having  imprisoned  Joseph  in  the 
first  transport  of  his  choler,  he  might  possibly  discover 
circumstances  which  led  him  to  doubt  his  guilt,  if  not 
to  be  convinced  of  his  innocence.  The  mantle  left  in 
the  hands  of  his  mistress,  and  so  triumphantly  produced 
against  him,  would,  when  calmly  considered,  seem  a 
stronger  proof  of  guilt  against  her  than  against  him ; 
yet  still,  to  avoid  bringing  dishonor  upon  his  wife,  and 
exposing  her  to  new  temptation,  he  may  have  deemed 
it  more  pradent  to  bestow  upon  his  slave  the  command 
of  the  state  prison  than  to  restore  him  to  his  former 
efcployment— Kitto.    See  Joseph. 

Potiphar  is  described  as  "an  officer  of  Pharaoh,  chief 
of  the  executioners  (S'^fiaan  *lto  n3J*lB  O'^'IO),  an 
Egyptian"  (Gen.  xxxix,  l';  comp.  xxxvii,  86).*     The 
word  we  render  "officer,"  as  in  the  A.  V.,  is  literally 
"eunuch,"  and  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  so  translate  it  here 
(airaduw,  eunuchus) ;  but  it  is  also  used  for  an  officer 
of  the  court,  and  this  is  almost  certainly  the  meaning 
here,  as  Potiphar  was  married,  which  is  seldom  the  case 
with  eunuchs,  though  some,  as  those  which  have  the 
custody  of  the  Kaaba  at  Bfecca,  are  exceptions,  and 
his  office  was  one  which  would  not  usually  be  held  by 
persons  of  a  class  ordinarily  wanting  in*  courage,  al- 
though here  again  we  must  except  the  occasional  usage 
of  Muslim  sovereigns,  whose  executioners  were  some- 
tunes  eunuchs,  as  Harfin  er-Rashld's  Mesrft,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  able  to  carry  out  the  royal  com- 
mands even  in  the  harems  of  the"  subjects.    Potiphar's 
office  was  "chief  of  the  executioners,"  not,  as  the  Sept. 
makes  it,  "of  the  cooks"  (.apxifiayiipo^), for  the  prison 
was  in  his  house,  or,  at  least,  in  that  of  the  chief  of  the 
executioners,  probably  a  successor  of  Potiphar,  who  com- 
mitted the  disgraced  servants  of  Pharaoh  to  Joseph's 
charge  (xl,  2-4).     He  is  caUed  an  Egj-ptUn ;  and  it  is 
to  be  noticed  that  his  name  contains  that  of  an  Egyp- 
tian divinity.    He  appears  to  have  been  a  wealthy 
man,  having  property  in  the  field  as  well  as  in  the 
house,  over  which  Joseph  was  put,  evidently  in  an  im- 
portant post  (xxxix,  4-6).    The  view  we  have  of  Pot- 
iphar's household  is  exactly  in  accordance  with  the 
representations  on  the  monuments,  in  which  we  see 
how  carefully  the  produce  of  the  land  was  registered 
and  stored  up  in  the  house  by  overseers,  as  well  as 
the  liberty  that  women  of  all  ranks  enjoyed.     When 
Joseph  was  accused,  his  master  contented  himself  with 
casting  him  into  prison  (vcr.  19,  20),  probably  being  a 
meroiful  man,  although  he  may  have  been  restrained 
by  God  from  acting  more  severely.    After  this  we  hear 
no  more  of  Potiphar,  unless,  which  is  unlikely,  the  chief 
of  the  executioners  afterwards  mentioned  be  he.-^mith« 
If  he  were  actually  a  eunuch,  we  may  the  more  easily 
account  for  his  wife's  conduct.    See  Eunuch. 

Potiph'erah  (Heb.  Poti-phira,  5^D  "^aiB),  the 
priest  of  On,  or  Heliopolis,  whose  daughter  Asenath  be- 
came the  wife  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xli,  45,  50;  xlvi,  20). 
B.C.  cir.  1880.  The  name  is  Egyptian,  and  is  in  the 
Sept  accommodated  to  the  analogy  of  the  Egyptian 
language,  being  in  the  Cod.  Vatican.  Utrt^pTJ  { Alex, 
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Xlerrt^iit  t.  r.  Utvrt^,  Ilcvrc^i ;  which  correspondB 
to  the  Coptic  Pete^hrahj  belonffmg  to  the  Sun,  which  ii 
written  in  hieroglyphics  thus: 


?>* 


Name  of  Pot-pherah,  Pet-phra,  or  Pet-re. 

(ChampoUion,  Pricis,  Taibl,  General,  p.  28).  For  the  va- 
rious forms,  see  Gesenius,  Thesaur.  p.  1094,  from  Rosel- 
lini,  Monum.  Storicif  i,  117.  The  name  is  the  full  form 
of  that  borne  by  Potiphar,  Joseph's  former  master.  See 
AaENATii;  On. 

Potltii,  a  distingubhed  family  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  who  are  said  to  have  received  Hercules  when 
he  went  into  Italy,  and  treated  him  hospitably  on  the 
very  spot  where  Rome  was  afterwards  built.  The  Po- 
titii  were  in  return  invested  with  the  honor  of  being  in 
all  future  time  the  hereditary  priests  of  the  god.  They 
continued  accordingly  to  enjoy  this  privilege  until  RG. 
812,  when  they  sold  their  knowledge  of  the  sacred  rites 
for  60,000  pounds  of  copper.  For  this  remuneration 
they  instructed  public  slaves  in  the  worship  of  Hercu- 
les; whereupon  the  deity  was  so  enraged  that  the  whole 
family  of  the  Potitii  perished  within  thirty  days.  See 
Smith,  Did.  o/Gr,  cmd  Rom,  Bioff.  s.  v.  Potitia  Gens. 

Potken,  JoHAXN,  a  German  Roman  Catholic  eccle- 
siastic who  flourished  in  the  16th  century,  is  noted. in 
the  literary  world  as  the  editor  of  the  first  printed  edi- 
tion of  the  Psalms  in  the  Ethiopic  language.  In  1511, 
while  at  Rome,  he  betook  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Ethiopic  language,  and  two  years  later,  in  1513,  he  pub- 
lished the  Psalms  in  quarto.  The  book  has  no  title, 
but  on  the  first  page  a  likeness  of  David  with  the  harp 
is  given.  On  the  second  page  of  the  book  commences 
the  preface  in  Gothic  letters,  in  which  he  states  the 
reason  for  the  edition  of  the  Psalter  in  Ethiopic,  or,  as 
ho  calls  it,  in  the  Chaldee  language:  "Qusb  res  mihi 
biennio  vix  elapso  RomsB  accidit.  Nam  cum  nonnuUos 
habitu  et  colore  iEthiopes,  qui  se  Indos  appellabant, 
psallentes,  ac  Dei  genetricem  et  sanctos  quam  plures, 
praesertim  Apostolos,  per  eoe  inter  psallendum  nominart 
advertissem,  non  sine  difilcultate  ab  iis  didici,  ipsos  in 
eorum  sacris  Chaldoiis  Uteris  nti  qusrens  itaque  inter- 
pretem,  per  quem  cumeis  loqni  plenius  possem,  nee  il- 
ium in  urbe  gentium  olim  domina,  etiam  ncque  inter 
HebrsBos  quidem  reperiens  idoneuro,  dcmum  ab  i|)sis 
enidiri,  quoquo  modo  fieri  posset,  statui.  Nee  me  mca 
fefellit  spes.  Tantnm  namque  me  ab  eis  didicisse  mihi 
persuadeo,  ut  dco  duce  Psalterium  David  in  ipsa  vera 
lingua  Chaldsa  imprimi  curare,  in  eorum  qui  pcregrinas 
linguas  nosse  cuptunt,  oblectationem  valearo."  As  to 
the  edition  itself,  the  text  is  printed  on  a  very  fine  pa- 
per, which  is  very  surprising  for  those  times.  The  su- 
perscriptions over  each  psalm  are  printed  with  red  color. 
At  the  end  of  the  Psalter  is  printed,  "  Impressum  est 
opusculnm  hoc  ingenio  et  impensis  Joannis  Potken  pro- 
positi ecclesiie  sancti  Georgii  CoUmimns;  Romse  per  Mar- 
cettum  saber,  alias  Franck,  et  finitum  die  ultima  Junii, 
anno  salutis  MDXIII."  Then  follows  the  Song  of 
8oi^  on  eight  pages,  and  on  four  pages  the  alphabet 
of  the  language,  together  with  a  short  grammar,  is 
given.  This  edition  is  now  very  rare.  In  1518  Potken, 
after  having  returned  from  Rome,  published  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  Psalter,  with  the  Hebrew  text  and  Greek 
and  Latin  translations,  under  the  title  Psalterium  in 
guatuor  Unguif,  Ilehraa,  Grteca,  Chaldaica,  Ixitina. 
These  two  editions  form  the  basis  of  the  Ethiopic  ver- 
sion of  Walton's  Polyglot,  published  in  1657.  See  Jo- 
cher,  Gelehrten-Lexihon,  s.  v.;  Alter,  Bibiiographiache 
Nachrichten,  p.  79;  Le  Long-Mash,  BiUiotheca  Sacra, 
ii,  146;  RosenmUller,  I/andbueh,  iii,  66  sq.;  Winer, 
Handbuch  der  Ikeotog,  Liieratur,  p.  714;  FUrst,  BibL 
Juduica,  iii,  118;  Steinschneider,  Bibiiogr,  Handbuch, 
p.  1 12 ;  id.  CalaloguM  Librorum  JJebr,  in  BiU.  Bodleiana, 
p.  8.  n.  82  a.     (B.  P.) 


PotrimpOB  is  the  name  of  an  important  deity  of 
the  Lithuanians  and  ancient  Prussians  previous  to  the 
conquest  of  their  country  by  the  Teutonic  Order;  the 
second  person  in  the  Northern  triad— Perkunos,  Potrim- 
pos,  and  Pikollos.  It  was  he  who  granted  victory  in 
war  and  fertility  in  time  of  peace ;  he  also  dispensed  the 
bliss  of  domestic  happiness.  His  image  stood  in  a 
cavity  of  the  holy  oak  at  Romowe ;  it  looked  smilingly 
at  Perkunos,  and  represented,  as  far  as  the  rough  art 
of  those  times  would  allow,  the  features  of  a  cheerful 
youth.  If  Perkunos  was  the  god  of  the  warming  and  de- 
stroying fire,  Potrimpos  was  the  god  of  the  fecundating 
and  devastating  water.  Com  and  incense  were  the  of- 
ferings he  preferred ;  a  wreath  of  ears  adorned  his  head. 
But  he  was  not  always  content  with  these  unbloody 
sacrifices:  sometimes  children  had  to  be  immolated  in 
his  honor,  and  reduced  to  ashes  in  burning  wax.  A 
snake  was  kept  in  his  honor  in  an  urn  of  clay,  fed  with 
milk,  and  always  covered  with  ears  of  com.  For  this 
reason  the  snake  was  a  holy  animal  among  the  ancient 
Prussians.  Warriors,  marching  to  the  bloody  encounter, 
if  they  chanced  to  meet  a  serpent.,  fancying  they  beheld  in 
it  Potrimpos  himself,  were  hopeful  of  his  assistance,  and 
thought  themselves  invincible.  When  a  solemn  sacri- 
fice was  to  be  offered  to  him,  the  priests  remained  three 
days  stretched  on  the  ground,  fasting,  and  at  intervals 
throwing  wax  and  incense  into  the  flames.  It  does 
not  appear  that  particular  places,  lakes  and  woods,  were 
consecrated  to  him,  nor  can  any  trace  of  the  expansion 
of  his  worship  into  other  countries  be  ascertained,  un- 
less we  admit  with  Mone  that  he  is  one  person  with  the 
priapic  field-god  Friygo  worshipped  at  Upsala ;  but  this 
is  very  doubtful.  Some  modem  historians  assert  that 
it  was  a  female  deity,  the  wife  of  the  thunder-god ;  they 
assimilate  him  with  the  mother  of  the  gods  mentioned 
by  Tacitus  as  solemnly  worshipped  by  the  .£sthians. 
See  Anderson,  Northern  Mythology,  s.  v. 

Potsherd  (to*in,  cherts,  from  the  root  D*in,  to 
scrape  or  scratch;  Sept.  oorpaKov;  Vulg.  testa,  vas 
Jictile;  "sherd"  in  two  places,  once  "stone,"  often 
"earthen  vessel"),  a  bit  of  pottery  ware  (Job  ii,  8),  is 
figuratively  used  in  Scripture  to  denote  a  thing  worth- 
less and  insignificant  (Psa.  xxii,  15 ;  Prov.  xxvi,  28 ; 
Isa.  xlv,  9).  It  may  illustrate  some  of  these  allusions 
to  remind  the  reader  of  the  fact  that  the  sites  of  an- 
cient towns  are  often  covered  at  the  surface  with  great 
quantities  of  broken  pottery,  usually  of  coarse  texture, 
but  coated  and  protected  with  a  strong  and  bright- 
colored  glaze,  mostly  bluish-green,  and  sometimes  yel- 
low. These  fragments  give  to  some  of  the  most  ven- 
erable sites  in  the  world  the  appearance  of  a  deserted 
pottery  rather  than  of  a  town.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  they  occur  only  upon  the  sites  of  towns  which 
were  built  with  crude  brick;  and  this  suggests  that 
the  heaps  of  miu  into  which  these  had  fallen  being 
disintegrated,  and  worn  at  the  surface  by  the  action  of 
the  weather,  bring  to  view  and  leave  exposed  the  broken 
pottery,  which  is  not  liable  to  be  thus  dissolved  and 
washed  away.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  of  the 
more  mighty  cities  of  old  time,  nothing  but  potsherds 
now  remains  visible  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Towns 
built  with  stone,  or  kiln-bumt  bricks,  do  not  exhibit 
this  form  of  ruin,  which  is  therefore  not  usually  met 
with  in  Palestine. — Kitto.    See  Potter. 

Pott,  David  Julius,  D.D.,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Eimbeckhausen,  in  Hanover,  in  1760.  In 
1787  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Helm- 
stiidt,  from  which  place  he  removed  to  occupy  the  same 
chair  at  Gottingen.  While  professor  at  the  former  place 
he,  with  Ruperti,  edited  the  Sylloge  Commeniationum 
Theologicantm  (8  vols.  1800>7),  and  afterwards  at  Gottin- 
gen undertook,  as  joint  continuator  with  Heinrich,  an 
edition  of  Roppe's  Testamentvm  Norvm,  a  commentary 
on  the  Catholic  epistles  (1810-1 6).  He  died  about  1820. 
See  Illgen,  Zeitschrifi  Jur  historische  Theologies  1868, 
p.  568. 
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Pott,  Joaaph  Holdsn,  u  EngUab  dirine,  boUA 
■Umiiilljr  ai  a  Biblic«l  acholai,  vu  batD  about  1769,  and 
wa  cducUed  ac  Eton  and  at  St.  John'i  College,  Cani- 
bridlge,whciehegndualedKA.iiil780,  H.A.in  17B3; 
wai  made  prebendary  at  Lincoln  in  1786;  rector  of  St. 
Glare,  Jewrv,  and  St  UaRin,  Ironinongen  I^ne,  in 
17S7;  anhdeima  of  St  Albaa's  in  1789;  rector  of  Lit- 
tle Buralead,E«eei,  in  1797;  rector  of  N'anhall,  Middle- 
aex,inl806;  vicar  orSl.)laniD'a-in-tlie.Fields  in  1813; 
•ichdeacon  of  London  in  1813;  prebendary  of  landon 
in  ISSS;  ricai  of  Keuungtoa  in  18^4,  and  chancellor  of 
Eietcr  in  ISSG.  He  died  in  1817.  Thia  exeni[dary  di- 
Tine  published  many  Kparate  KmiDna,  collections  of 
■ermona,  ebarges,  theological  treatiaea,  and  in  early  life 
•ome  poemi,  etc,  for  a  liu  of  which  va  lefer  tbe  reader 
to  Ibe  ImkL  Gat.  Mng.  Aug.  1847,  p.  210-12,  we  also 
P.6S9.  Wenotice:  Two  Strnumi  for  lit  fnlipali  aiul 
fatlt  (Loud.  l790,tto):—EUmeMlar]i  DucourttM,  tlc„ 
qfltr  ConJirmalioH  (1790,  l6mo) —Thrtt  Strmtmt  on 
Ot  Falieali  amd  FatU{l79i,li^o)       "'    '  "       " 
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bottlM  are  indeed  mentioned  earlier;  bat  the  "bottle" 
nbicb  contained  Hagar'a  water  (Gen.  xxi,  14, 15)  was 
undoubtedly  of  akin;  and  although  B«bekab'i  pitcbet 
waspoiaibly  of  earthenware  (xiiv,  14, 15),  we  cannot  b« 
certain  thst  it  was  so.  The  potter's  wheel  is  mentioned 
only  once  in  the  Bible  (Jer.  xviii,  2) ;  but  it  must  have 
been  in  use  among  the  Hebrews  long  before  the  time  of 
that  allusion ;  fur  we  now  know  that  it  existed  in  Egypt 
before  the  IsrselitM  look  refuge  in  that  country  (Wil- 
kinson, Ahc  t^gspl.  iii,  166,  large  ed.).  The  art  of 
pottery  is  one  of  tbe  moet  comioon  and  moat  ancient 
of  all  manufactures.  The  modem  Arab  culinary  ves- 
sels are  chiefly  of  wood  or  capper  (Niebuhr,  ray.  i,  188). 
Tbe  processes  employed  by  the  Hebrews  were  probably 
not  in  any  way  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  Eg}-pCians, 
from  wbom  the  use  of  the  wheel  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  adopted.  They  had  themselves  been  con- 
cerned in  tbe  potter's  trade  in  Egypt  (Psa.  Ixxzi,  6). 
The  clay,  when  dug,  was  trodden  by  men's  feet  so  as  (o 
paste  (Isa.xli,26;  Wisd.  xv,  7)  [see  Brick]; 


;  1807, 2d  ed.) : — CmtroBtrriet  niptet-  j  then  placed  by  the  potter  on  the  wheel 


u^  BaptiiM  (IBIO,  liiaa):—Sti 
( 1817, 2  vols.  8  vo;  1818,Sded.); 
—CoarM  ofSo-mau/or  Uit  frt- 
tirait  and  FatU  (1821,  8to)  :— 
Talinoiaa  of  St.  Fmi  cornxm- 
ugJvHficatia»(\ti6,ii\-<i').  (J. 
H.W.) 

PottaEa(1M3,  narfif,  some- 
thing boiled,  Gtn.  xxv,  29,  S4). 
The  red  pottage  for  wbicb  Esau 
profanely  bartered  hts  biithright 
was  prepared,  as  we  learn  from 
this  chapter,  bv  seething  len- 
lilea  in  water  [see  Lextilr]; 
but  Ihe  common  poltsge  in  the 
East,  at  the  present  day,  is  made 
by  cutting  their  meat  into  little 
pieces,  and  boiling  them  with 
Hoar,  rice,  and  parsley,  all  which 
is  afterwards  poured  into  a  prop- 
ei  vesseL  See  Thomson,  /.nwf 
md  Book,  ii,  897. 

Potter  (■)Xi^  goltir,  a 
/aihiotr;  Chald.  inS,  pt- 
dtar;  tcpaiuic).  TbisaitiA- 
cer,  and  the  prmlnce  of  hii  la- 
bors, are  ollen  alluded  to  in  (he 
Scriptuiea.  The  frsgUily  of  his 
wares,  and  the  ease  with  which 
they  are  dmmyed,  supply  apt 
emblems  of  the  facility  with 
which  human  life  and  power 
may  be  broken  and  destrayert. 
It  is  in  this  Hguratiie  use  that 
the  potter's  veesels  are  most 
ftequenlly  noticed  io  Scripture 
(Psa.  ii,  9;  Isa.  xxx,  14;  Jer. 
six,  11;  Rev.  ii,  27).  In  one 
place,  the  power  of  the  potter  to 
form  with  his  day,  by  Ihe  im- 
polse  of  his  will  uid  band,  vea- 
bgIs  either  for  honorable  or  for 
mean  uses,  is  employed  with 
great  force  by  tbe  apcatle  to  il- 
lustrate the  absolute  power  of 
God  in  moulding  tbe  destinies  V^^^ 
ef  men  according  to  his  pleasure 
(Rom.ix.SI).  The  first  distinct 
mention  of  earthenware  vessels 
il  in  the  case  of  Ihe  pilchen  in 
which  Gideon's  men  concealed 
their  lamps,  and  which  they 
broke  in  jneces  when  they  with- 
drew their  lamps  from  them 
(Jndg.'vii,16,lB}.   nicbeisand 


Uodem  Bgjptlut  PoUsra. 


of  ■  wooden  diik  placed  mi  anodicr  larger  Mie, 
turned  by  the  hiDil  by  an  attendant,  or  Torked 
lieadle  (tu.  xlv,  9;  Jer.  ivlii,  3;  Efclua.  iixTii 
80;  KeTennaDl,C(7(ini,i,453).  The  vend  wai 
■moothed  and  coated  with  a  glaze,  and  finally  burned 

alliuioiu  to  the  potsheidi,  L  e.  broken  piece*  of  vi 
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necenity  of  keeping  the  Utter  clean  {ba.  xu,  14;  xlr, 
9;  Job  ii,  8;  I'u.  xsii,  16;  Prav.  zxri,  73:  Eeclna. 
xxxviii,  29).  The  materia^!,  fomu,  and  manuracture 
of  eanlienware  vcMel*  are  Nill  very  umitir  throughout 

cieolly  in  mr.  TbU  we  know  from  the  compaiisiHi  of 
ancient  paintinga  and  sculpCurftB  with  tnodem  mannfact- 
urea,  as  well  as  from  the  vast  quantitiea  of  broken  pot- 
tery which  are  found  upon  (be  (itea  of  ancient  dtiea. 
Tbeandentpotten  "frequently  kneaded  the  clay  with 
their  feet,  uid  ifUr  it  had  been  properly  worked  up,  they 
fanned  it  into  a  maiB  of  couTeuient  aize  with  the  hand, 
■nd  placed  it  on  the  wheel,  which,  to  judge  from  that 
repreaeuted  in  the  paintings,  vaa  of  veiy  simple  con- 
■Xmction,  and  turned  with  the  hand.  The  Taiiooa  forma 
of  ibe  rases  were  made  by  the  finger  dniing  the  revo- 
lution ;  the  handles,  if  they  had  an]-,  were  aderwardg 
affixed  to  them;  and  the  devices  and  other  omanienUl 
parts  were  traced  with  a  wooden  or  metal  inatnunent, 
previously  to  their  bdng  baked.  They  were  then  suf- 
fered to  dry,  and  for  this  purpose  were  placed  on  planks 
ofwood;  Iheywere  afterwards  arrangedwith  great  care 
on  tnya,  and  carried,  by  means  of  the  oiual  j-oke,  borne 
on  rocD's  sboolden,  to  the  oven"  (Wilkinson,  A»e.Eggpl. 
ii,  107  aq.;  Birch,  Hul.  n/PoUety,  i,  158;  Saalschllti, 
ArcAaoLd.  fftir.i,  11,11).  For  a  description  of  pottery 
■s  DOW,  and  from  ancient  timea.  practiced  in  I'slealine, 
aee  Thomson,  t-aid  tml  Book,  ii,  28L  sq.  Earthen  ves- 
sels were  used,  botb  by  Egyptians  and  Jews,  for  various 
purposes  besides  cnlinaiy-  Deeds  were  kept  in  them 
(Jer.  XXI ii,  14).    Tiles  with  pattema  and  writing  were 

Die  ia  PtlesUne  (Eiek.  iv,  1).  There  was  at  Jerusalem 
■  n^al  establishment  of  potters  (1  Cbron.  iv,  S3),  from 
whose  employment,  and  from  the  fragmenla  cast  away 
in  the  process,  the  Fouer's  Field  perhaps  received  its 
name  (Isa.  XXX,  14).  Wbelber  the  term  "  potter"  (Zech. 
xi,  18)  ia  to  be  so  interpreted  may  be  doubted,  as  it  may 
he  taken  for  "  artifioet"  in  general,  and  also  "  treasurer," 
ai  if  the  coin  mentioned  wei«  to  be  weighed,  and  per- 
hapa  melted  down  la  be  reeoined  (Gesen.  Thaaar.  p. 
Big).    SeeCi.AT. 

Potter,  AloDM),  D.D^  I.L.D.,  bisbop  of  the  Pm- 
cslsntEpiscopal  Church,  was  bom  in  the  lownof  Deck- 
man(Da«L>  Grange),  DaUbessCounty,N.Y.,Jnly  10, 
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1800.  Dia  paimts,  who  beknged  to  tbe 
Society  of  Friends,  were  coontiy-people  of 
good  blood,  boneatly  devoted  to  the  best 
InlereMB  of  borne  and  frieada.  They  were 
remarkably  well  educated  tor  their  time* 
and  BorrDundings,  and  highly  eateemed  in 
the  vidniir.  AIIn  aecnring  ■  good  de- 
mentary  training  at  the  district  school, 
AloDzfl  went,  at  twdve  years  at  age,  to  an 
academy  in  Pooghkeepue,  and  three  years 
after  was  admitted  to  Union  Collie,  where 
be  at  once  look  tbe  highest  rank  in  his 
class.  Upon  the  completira  of  his  college 
coarse  he  connected  himself  with  the  E[us- 
copal  Cborch,  and  soon  after  decided  to 
prepare  for  holy  orders  In  that  cnmrnunLoa. 
De  commenced  his  theidogical  aludies  un- 
der tbe  direction  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Samuel 
H.  Turner,  but  before  Potter  was  one-and- 
twenty  years  old  he  reluclantly  accepted 
the  appointmentof  tutor  in  his  abna  mater. 
Within  a  twelrcmonlh  he  was  promoted  to 
the  proreasonhip  of  mathematics  and  nat- 
ural philosophy,  and  it  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  first  appeared  in  print  as  tbe  author  ol  a  treatise 
on  Logandm,  which  is  said  to  have  been  a  highly 
creditahle  acientific  performance.  He  still  continued 
bis  studies  for  the  ministry,  was  admitted  to  deacon's 
orders  by  bishop  Hobart,  and  was.  advanced  to  the 
priesthood  by  bishop  Brownell  in  1824.  In  the  year 
1S26  he  quilted  tbe  college  to  become  rector  of  St. 
Paul's  Church.  Boslnn,  a  position  in  which  be  gained 
a  wide  influence  by  the  umplieity  and  earue^neaa  of 
his  character,  the  ttdelity  of  his  ministrations,  and  the 
contagious  fervor  of  his  rdigioos  sympathies.  The 
preaching  of  Dr.  Potter  opened  a  new  sra.  With 
DO  spirit  of  dt^matism  or  conlroveny,  he  set  forth  tbe 
cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Church,  appealing  equally  to 
the  intellect  and  the  heart,  and  drawing  msny  within  a 
new  circle  of  religious  aisocistions.  "  Il£  was  always 
ready,"  say*  his  biographer, "  to  aid  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  education  and  sound  learning.  He  was  an 
advocate  of  sdenlific  pursuits.  He  gave  his  influence 
both  by  precept  and  example  to  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance.  Each  of  these  subjects  he  advanced  with  great 
ability,  sometimes  by  a  course  of  public  lectures,  some- 
times by  a  written  diacoume,  but  mure  frequently  an 
extempore  address,  in  sll  which  he  was  pre-eminently 
SDCcessfuL  His  engagements  in  these  various  objects, 
with  his  incessant  parochial  duties,  constituted  a  vast 
amount  of  labor  too  great  to  be  borne  for  s  long  tiote. 
Exhaustion  from  this  amount  of  work,  Ic^tfaer  with 
other  canses  not  under  his  control,  compelled  him  to  re- 
sign his  redorship  in  1831.  No  rector  was  ever  more 
deeply  loved  by  the  people  of  his  charge,  or  mourned 
with  a  deeper  sorrow  when  he  left  them.  Taken  in  all 
its  aspects,  his  ministry  in  Boston  was  a  marked  success. 
It  give  an  impetus  to  vital  religion  which  is  still  felt 
and  will  extend  to  the  distant  futnre."  In  1831  Dr. 
Potter  accepted  the  chur  of  moral  and  intellectual  phi- 
losophy in  Union  College,  which  was  urged  upon  him 
as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  he  would  consent  to  sever 
his  pastoral  relations.  He  at  once  identified  himself 
with  the  college  as  one  who  looked  for  notliing  be}-ond 
it.  He  applied  hinudf  to  study  and  instruction  with 
the  cheerful  eameslneas  which  was  sn  attribute  of  hia 
nature.  He  was  eminently  an  educator,  calling  out  the 
power  of  thought  and  language  in  his  pupils  and  exert- 
ing his  own.  He  was  distinguished  lor  his  rsre  power 
uf  analysis,  and  his  peculiar  terseness  and  felicity  of  cx- 
preasioo.  He  bad  a  wonderful  power  of  impteanng 
himself  upon  thosewith  wbranhe  had  to  do.  He  trans- 
fused hiniself  into  their  nature,  took  possesion  of  their 
minds  and  willa,  and  imbued  them  with  his  own  ideas 
and  principles  of  action.  In  ISSS  he  was  appointed 
vice-preudent  of  tbe  college,  and,  with  tbe  a4raBced 
age  of  Dr.  NotI,  who  had  become  his  ratber-io-law,  Dc, 
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Potter  naturally  took  a  leading  share  in  the  administra- 
tion. He  had  an  inborn  aptitude  for  government,  and, 
though  more  rigid  and  uncompromising  in  his  measures 
than  president  Nott,  understood  the  art  of  graciously 
blending  suavity  with  decision.  On  the  suspension  of 
bishop  H.  U.  Underdonk  (q.  v.)  in  1845,  and  after  a  pro- 
tracted balloting  between  the  supporters  of  the  liev. 
Dra.  Bowman  and  Tyng,  Dr.  Potter  was  elected  bishop 
of  Pennsylvania  on  May  23,  and  consecrated  in  the  month 
of  September  of  the  same  year.  Henceforth  his  life  is 
thoroughly  identified  with  the  interests  of  the  Church 
he  8er\-ed.    Says  bishop  Stevens : 

"  His  idea  of  the  office  and  work  of  a  bluhop  was  veir 
lil<;h ;  regarding  him  not  merely  as  an  ecclesiastical  offi- 
cer, bnt  AS  one  who,  from  his  position  and  opportunities 
ana  influence,  had  vast  meanf>,  within  nnd  around  him,  of 
guiding  that  Church  and  Bbaping  great  Institntious  of 
charitT  or  leamins:,  moulding  the  clergy  ond  being  a  lead- 
er of  the  Israel  orQod  in  its  attacks  upon  the  stronghold 
of  sin,  Satnn,  and  death.  Few  men  cared  less  for  the 
honors  of  the  eolscopate ;  few  need  the  office  more  as  the 
instrument  of  largest  frond,  and,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
qnence  following  the  divine  Inw  of  Ood,  who  has  said, 
*Them  that  honor  me  I  will  honor,'  few  men  were  more 
honored  in  their  episcopate ;  not  bv  his  own  Church  alone, 
bnt  by  all  dennmtnatluns  of  Christians,  and  by  all  the 
good  and  Intelligent  classes  of  the  state.  He  made  no 
show  of  power ;  it  rather  emanated  from  him  than  was 
wielded  by  him.**—Funeral  oration. 

By  bis  prudence  and  discretion  he  fused  together  ele- 
ments of  strife  that  had  long  wrangled  with  each 
other.  He  inaugurated  great  schemes  of  Christian 
benevolence  and  education,  and  carried  them  forward  to 
almost  complete  success.  He  was  diligent  in  cultivating 
all  portions  of  the  diocese,  laboring  when  he  should 
have  been  resting,  and  not  sparing  himself  when  the 
providential  warnings  of  God  were  calling  to  him  to 
pause  and  recruit.  Although  endowed  with  an  admirable 
physical  constitution,  he  was  at  length  compelled  to  ab- 
stain entirely  from  intellectual  exertion,  and  decided  to 
accept  an  invitation  from  the  Pacific  Steamship  Co.  to 
take  passage  in  one  of  their  vessels  for  San  Francisco  by 
the  way  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  He  arrived  in  the 
harbor  of  that  city  on  the  1st  of  July,  1865,  but  was 
already  prostrate  with  a  fever  which  he  had  contracted 
by  landing  on  the  Isthmus  and  passing  a  night  at  Aspin- 
wall,  and  was  too  weak  to  be  removed  from  the  ship. 
He  died  July  4. 

Sincerely  attached  to  the  Church  in  which  he  held 
a  position  of  eminent  honor  and  dignity,  bishop  Alonzo 
Potter  was  singtilarly  free  from  ecclesiastical  prejudice 
and  narrowness.  He  was  a  man  of  no  less  conspicuous 
mark  as  a  citizen  than  as  a  churchman.  He  was  a  friend 
of  wholesome  reforms,  without  the  tenacious  adherence 
to  the  past  which  dreads  the  progress  of  light  in  novel 
manifestations.  He  was  a  patriot  of  the  purest  type,  a 
man  of  the  antique  virtue  which  seasoned  our  republic 
with  salt  in  the  days  of  her  noblest  development.  In 
the  darkest  houre  of  our  great  national  struggle  he  was 
always  decided  and  hopeful.  He  took  strong  ground  in 
behalf  of  the  government,  and  never  cherished  a  doubt 
of  the  justice  or  the  success  of  the  national  cause.  From 
hia  youth  he  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
African  race,  and  was  ever  ready  to  recognise  the  man- 
hood of  the  negro  and  his  claims  to  advancement  to  a 
higher  sphere,  and  he  was  forced  to  a  public  declaration 
of  these  principles  in  order  to  silence  the  pro-slavery 
assumptions  of  bishop  Hopkins  of  Vermont.  The  zeal, 
however,  which  bishop  Potter  exhibited  on  these  occa- 
sions for  the  extension  of  equal  righjts  to  all  orden  and 
conditions  of  men,  was  no  sudden  impulse  of  feeling,  but 
a  conviction  which  was  formed  in  his  early  days,  and 
strengthened  by  subsequent  experience  and  rejection. 
His  infiluence,  which  extended  to  a  wide  circle,  was  due, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  his  weight  of  character  rather 
than  to  any  extraordinary  brilliancy  of  intellectual  en- 
dowment. He  possessed  talents  of  a  solid  and  mascu- 
line order.  His  mind  was  eminently  discriminating, 
clear  in  its  perceptions,  and  sound  in  its  deductions. 
Ho  had  great  powers  of  reasoning,  his  judgment  was  al- 


most unerring,  and  his  habits  of  thought  remarkable  for 
justness  and  accuracy.  His  gifts  of  imagination  were 
subordinate  to  the  intuitive  and  logical  faculty.  He 
never  sought  to  produce  illusions  by  the  pomp  of  words, 
but  to  generate  convictions  by  the  power  of  argument 
and  illustration.  But  it  was  the  singular  probity  of  his 
nature,  the  temperate  candor  of  his  judgments,  and  the 
purity  and  elevation  of  his  purposes  which  inspired 
such  universal  confidence  in  his  character,  and  gave 
him  such  marked  eminence  among  the  eminent  men  of 
his  day.  B'lshop  Potter  was  especially  identified  with 
the  organization  of  the  hospital  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  and  the  establishment  of  the  Divinity 
School  of  the  Church  in  Philadelphia.  He  published. 
The  Prwciples  of  Science  applied  to  the  Domestic  and 
Mechanic  Arts  (ISil)  :—Poiitical  Economy  (1841): — 
Handbook  for  Readers  and  Students  (1847)  :—/>»- 
courses.  Charges,  Addresses,  etc.  (1858) : — Religious  Phi- 
losophy (1870) : — Plan  of  Temperance  Organization  for 
Cities: — and,  with  Geo.  B.  Emerson,  The  School  and 
Schoolmaster  (1844).  which  was  widely  distributed,  es- 
pecially in  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  and  greatly 
aided  the  cause  of  popular  education.  He  edited  six 
vols,  of  Harper's  "Family  Library;"  Wilks's  Christian 
Essays  (1829);  Maria  Jsimes's  Poems  (1839),  and  Fif- 
teen  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  by  Clergy- 
men  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  (1855,  8vo). 
Between  1845  and  1853  he  delivered  five  courses  of 
"  Lowell  Institute  Lectures"  on  subjects  connected  with 
natural  theology.  Of  these  efforts  bishop  Stevens  takes 
occasion  to  say : 

"As  a  philosopher  he  would  have  been  knowc  with  a 
European  reputation  had  he  pnblished  bnt  one  of  the  un- 
finished volumes  which  He  In  the  seclusion  of  his  library. 
I  refer  to  his  *  Lowell  lustitnte  Lectures.*  These  lectures 
showed  that  he  had  studied  deeply  the  physiolugy  aud 
psychology  of  man ;  that  he  comprehended  the  varyinc 
forms  of  philosophy,  and  the  profound  ethics  of  the  old 
masters  of  that  science.  They  evinced  his  boldness  and 
his  ability  In  grappling  with  the  great  questions  that 
grow  out  of  m«n*8  relations  to  God,  to  man,  and  to  a 
fallen  world.  They  were  fall  of  thoroughly  digested 
thought,  calm  and  logical  reasoning,  expressed  with  al- 
most aphoristic  terseness,  illuminated  by  the  most  apt 
and  forcible  lllnstratlons,  and  rose  at  times  to  a  degree 
of  eloquence  which,  even  as  read  in  the  printed  pagos  of 
a  newspaper  report,  makes  the  mind  glow  and  tingle  with 
delight  These  sixty  lectures,  ranking  In  the  public  mind 
as  among  the  best  of  the  many  good  ones  which  that  in- 
sliintion  has  called  forth,  were  delivered  withont  any 
written  page,  and  only  occasionally  did  he  use  brief  notes 
to  guide  his  course.'* 

See  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Services  of  the  Rt,  Rev. 
Alomo  Potter,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  by  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe, 
D.D.  (Phila.  1871,  12mo);  AlUbone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
Amer.  Auth.  s.  v. ;  Drake,  Diet,  of  Amer.  Biog.  s.  v.; 
Church  Rev.  1865,  p.  499, 500.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Potter,  Barnabas,  an  English  divine  of  note,  was 
bom  in  Westmoreland  in  1578.  He  was  educated  at 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  first  chosen  a 
scholar,  then  a  fellow,  and  afterwards  provost.  After 
leaving  college,  ho  was  for  a  time  lecturer  at  Abington 
and  at  Totness,  in  Devonshire.  In  the  following  year 
he  determined  to  enter  the  ministry,  and  was  installed 
pastor  at  Devonshire.  He  was  next  unanimously  elect- 
ed provost  of  Queen's  College,  and  also  made  chaplain- 
in-ordinary  to  prince  Charles,  and  was  called  at  court 
**  the  penitential  preacher."  He  held  this  position  for 
ten  years,  when  he  decided  to  return  to  his  former 
charge  at  Devonshire.  King  Charles,  who  held  him  in 
high  esteem,  promptly  nominated  him  bishop  of  Car- 
lisle, in  1628.  In  the  episcopate  he  was  a  man  of  few 
words,  and  a  very  affecting  preacher;  his  custom  was 
to  write  his  sermons  in  parts  and  commit  them  to  mem- 
oiy.  He  was  a  close  student,  and  possessed  a  remark- 
able memory.  He  became  very  proficient  in  the  He- 
brew language.  He  preached  at  Westminster,  and  so 
strongly  did  he  attack  the  corruptions  which  had  spnmg 
into  the  Church  that  he  was  censured  as  popish ;  aifd 
this  accusation,  it  is  said,  he  took  so  much  to  heart  that 
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he  fell  sick  and  died,  in  1642.  He  publiBhcd,  The  Bar' 
onefs  Burial  (Oxford,  1618),  a  wataon:— Easter  Tues- 
dc^f  another  sermon: — Lectures  on  some  Chapters  of 
Genesis.  See  Wood,ilcA«ius  Oxon,;  Fuller,  Worthies  of 
Westmoreland;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Au' 
thors,  8.  v. ;  Middleton,  Evany,  Biog,  iii,  1 52  sq.  (J.  H.W.) 

Potter,  Christopher,  D.D.,  a  learned  English 
Arroinian  divine,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in 
Westmoreland  about  1591.  He  was  admitted  to  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  in  1606,  where  he  took,  in  due  time, 
both  the  degrees  in  arts  and  divinity.  He  was  first 
made  fellow,  and  in  1626  succeeded  his  uncle  in  the 
provostship  of  his  college.  Though  a  zealous  puritan- 
ical preacher,  he  became  at  length  an  adherent  of  Laud. 
In  1628  he  preached  a  sermon  at  Ely  House  upon  the 
consecration  of  his  uncle,  who,  *^  though  a  thorough- 
paced Calvinist,*'  says  Wood  {A then,  Oxon,),  was  made 
bishop  of  Carlisle  by  the  endeavors  of  Laud.  In  1633 
Christopher  Potter  publuhed.  An  A nsteer  to  a  late  Popish 
P&mphlet  entitled  **  Charity  Mistaken^^  which  he  wrote 
by  the  special  order  of  Charles  I,  whose  chaplain  he  was. 
In  1635  he  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Worcester, 
and  in  1640  became  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  in  the 
execution  of  which  office  he  met  with  some  trouble  from 
the  members  of  the  Long  Parliament.  Upon  the  break- 
ing-out of  the  civil  wars  he  sent  all  his  plate  to  the  king, 
and  declared  that  he  would  rather,  like  Diogenes,  drink 
out  of  the  hollow  of  his  hand  than  that  his  majesty 
should  want ;  and  he  afterwards  suffered  much  for  the 
royal  cause.  He  was  nominated  to  the  deanery  of  Dur- 
ham January,  1646;  but  was  prevented  from  being  in- 
stalled by  his  death,  which  happened  at  his  college  in 
the  March  following.  He  was  learned,  and  of  exempla- 
ry life  and  conversation.  He  published,  Father  PauVs 
Hist,  of  the  Quarrels  of  Pope  Paul  V  with  the  State  of 
Venice  (Lond.  1626, 4to)  i—Sermons  (1629, 8vo)  :—Want 
of  Charitie  (Oxf.  1633,  12mo) ;  to  this  publication  ref- 
erence was  made  above:  —  Vindication  of  Myself  touch' 
ing  the  Doctrine  of  Predestination  (1651, 12mo,  and  often 
since).  See  Hook,  Eccles,  Biog,  viii,  136 ;  Fuller,  Wor- 
thies of  Westmoreland ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer. 
A  uthorSf  s.  v.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Potter,  Francifl,  an  English  divine,  was  bom  in 
1594  at  Myre,  in  Wiltshire,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Oxford.  He  took  holy  orders,  and,  after  suc- 
cessively filling  various  preferments,  became  in  1637  rec- 
tor of  Kilmington.  He  died  in  1678.  He  was  a  man 
of  learning  and  mechanical  ingenuity.  He  published. 
An  Interpretation  of  the  Number  666,  etc.  (Oxf.  1642, 
4to ;  in  Latin,  translated  by  Thomas  Gibbet  and  oth- 
ers, Amst.  1677,  8vo;  also  translated  into  French  and 
Dutch).  It  was  attacked  by  Rev.  Lambert  Morehouse, 
to  whom  Potter  wnrote  a  reply ;  but  neither  the  attack 
nor  reply  was  ever  published.  A  great  authority  (Jo- 
seph Mede)  thus  commends  Potter^s  Interpretation: 
*^  This  discourse  of  the  Number  of  the  Beast  is  the  hap- 
piest that  ever  yet  came  into  the  world,  and  such  as 
cannot  be  read  (save  of  those  that  perhaps  will  not  be- 
lieve it)  without  much  admiration."  See  A  then,  Oxon, ; 
Aubrey's  MSS.,  in  Letters  ofEmittent  Persons  (1813, 3 
vols.  8vo) : — General  Dictionary ;  Walker,  Sufferings  of 
the  Clergy, 

Potter,  Isaiah,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Plymouth,  Conn.,  in  1746.  He  was  educated 
at  Yale  College,  class  of  1767,  studied  theology  with  Dr. 
SmaUey,  of  Berlin,  0>nn.,  and  was  the  first  settled  min- 
ister at  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  from  July  6, 1772,  to  his  death, 
July  2, 1817.    He  publuhed  some  occasional  Sermons. 

Potter,  John,  an  Anglican  prelate  of  much  note, 
was  bom  in  1674  of  ver}*  humble  parentage.  He  was, 
however,  given  all  the  educational  facilities  as  if  of  su- 
perior rank,  and,  manifesting  a  more  than  usual  aptitude 
for  study,  was  sent  at  fourteen  to  the  University  Col- 
ic^ of  Oxford ;  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1692,  and  in 
1694  became  fellow  of  Lincoln  0)Uege.  He  had  by  this 
time  made  great  attainments  in  classical  learning,  and, 


though  still  very  young,  was  encouraged  by  Dr.  Char- 
lett,  the  master  of  University  0)llege,  to  publish  in 
1694  a  collection  which  he  had  made  of  various  read- 
ings and  notes  on  Plutarch's  treatise  De  Audiendis 
Poetis,  a  work  which  he  followed  soon  after  by  va- 
rious readings  and  notes  on  an  oration  of  Basil.  His 
greater  works  appeared  soon  after :  his  edition  of  Ly- 
cophron,  and  hU  Areh<eologia  Graxa  (1697),  the  former 
gaining  him  a  world-wide  reputation.  In  1698  he  en- 
tered into  holy  orders,  and  from  that  time  his  studies 
appear  to  have  been  almost  exclusively  professional,  and 
he  passed  from  one  preferment  in  the  Church  to  an- 
other, till  at  last  he  reached  the  highest  dignity.  Arch- 
bishop Tenison  made  him  his  chaplain,  and  gave  him 
the  living  of  Great  Mongeham  in  Kent,  and  subse- 
quently other  preferment  in  Buckinghamshire  and  Ox- 
fordshire. He  became  chaplain  to  Queen  Anne  and 
regius  professor  of  divinity  in  the  University  of  Oxford 
in  1708.  In  the  same  year  he  published  an  excellent 
edition  of  the  works  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (2  vols. 
foL).  His  other  publications  were  Sermons  and  Charges, 
and  A  Discourse  on  Church  Government,  In  1715  he 
was  made  bishop  of  Oxford,  and  in  1737  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  which  high  station  he  supported  with  much 
dignity  to  the  time  of  his  death,  Oct.  21, 1747.  His 
theological  works  were  published  at  Oxford  (1753,  8 
vols.  8vo).  Archbishop  Potter  was  a  man  of  much  in- 
dustry, but  hardly  a  great  scholar;  a  compiler  rather 
than  an  original  investigator,  and  hence  his  works  are 
of  little  value  in  our  day.  As  an  ecclesiastic  he  was 
haughty  and  overzealons,  as  well  as  excessively  narrow. 
See  Hook,  Eccles,  Biog.  viii,  142;  Biog.  Brit.  s.  v.; 
English  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer, 
Auth,  s.  v.;  Perry,  Eccles,  Hist,  of  the  Ch,  ofEnghnd, 
iii,  199,  860  sq.     (J.  H.W.) 

Potter,  John  W.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Beaver  Co.,  Pa.,  July  30,  1832.  He  was  the 
child  of  pious  parents^  and  early  made  a  profession  of 
religion.  He  graduated  at  Jlefferson  0>llcge,  Canons- 
burg,  Pa.,  in  1859;  studied  divinity  in  the  Western 
Theologiail  Seminary,  Alleghany,  Pa. ;  was  licensed  by 
Alleghany  City  Presbytery ;  and,  after  supplying  some 
churches  for  a  time,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Church 
of  Plains,  Pa.,  and  was  ordained  and  installed  Sept  8, 
1863.  Subsequently  he  was  earnestly  solicited,  and, 
after  prayerful  consideration,  consented  to  take  charge 
of  Fairmount  Church,  Pa.,  in  connection  with  that  of 
Plains,  which  relation  existed  till  he  died,  June  10, 
1866.  Mr.  Potter  was  a  favorite  pastor  and  an  excel- 
lent preacher.  His  preaching  was  plain,  pointed,  and 
scriptural.  He  always  carefully  prepared  his  sermons. 
See  Wilson,  Pre^,  Hist,  A  Imanac,  1867,  p.  191 .    (J.  L.  S.) 

Potter,  Robert,  an  Anglican  divine,  noted  some- 
what as  a  poet,  was  bom  in  1721;  was  educated  at 
Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  for  some  years 
vicar  of  Seaming,  after  which  he  obtained  the  livings 
of  Lowestoft  and  Kessingland,  and  a  prebend  in  the 
cathedral  of  Norwich.  lie  died  in  1804.  His  original 
poetry  consists  of  a  volume  of  Poems,  and  two  Odes  from 
Isaiah  (a  translation  of  The  Orade  concerning  Babylon 
and  The  Song  of  Exultation),  and  U  much  above  medi- 
ocrity. But  he  is  best  known  by  hU  spirited  versions  of 
ifischylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  He  also  published 
A  Sermon  on  the  Thanksgiving  for  the  Peace  (1802). 

Potter's  Field  (ayp^c  rod  cepa/icoic ;  Vulg.  ager 
fgtdi),  a  piece  of  ground  which,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Matthew  (xxvii,  7),  was  purchased  by  the 
priests  with  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  rejected  by  Judas, 
and  converted  into  a  burial-place  for  Jews  not  l>elong- 
ing  to  the  city.  In  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  (i,  18, 
19)  the  purchase  is  made  by  Judas  himself,  and  neither 
the  potter's  field,  its  connection  with  the  priests,  nor 
its  ultimate  application  is  mentioned.  That  Matthew 
was  well  assured  of  the  accuracy  of  his  version  of  the 
occurrence  is  evident  from  his  adducing  it  (ver.  9)  as  a 
fulfilment  of  an  ancient  prediction.    What  that  predie- 
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tion  was,  and  who  ma(le  it,  is  not,  howerer,  altogether 
dear.  Matthew  names  Jeremiah ;  but  there  ia  no  pas- 
sage in  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  as  we  possess  it  (either 
in  the  Hebrew  or  Sept),  resembling  that  which  he 
gives;  and  that  in  Zechariah,  which  is  usually  sap- 
posed  to  be  alladed  to,  has  not  a  very  perfect  likeness 
toiL 

Matt  xzvU,  9. 

Then  was  fhlflUed  that 
which  was  spoken  by  Jer- 
emy the  prophet,  eaTlng, 
And  they  took  the  thirty 

Rieces  of  silver,  the  price  of 
im  that  wna  valned,  whom 
they  of  the  children  of  Is- 


rael did  vAlne,  and  eave 
them  for  the  potter's  fleld, 
as  the  Lord  apix>inted  me. 


Zech.  xl,  18. 

And  I  said  onto  them, 
If  ye  think  gmmmI,  give  my 

Srfce;  and  u  not,  forbear, 
o  they  welshed  for  my 
price  thirty  p^es  of  silver. 
And  Jehovah  said  onto  me, 
Cast  it  unto  the  potter; 
a  goodly  price  that  I  was 

fnxed  at  by  theml  And 
took  the  thirty  pieces  of 
silver,  and  cast  them  to  the 
potter  in  the  house  of  Jeho- 
vah. 


Even  this  coincidence  is  somewhat  doubtful;  for  the 
word  above  translated  *'  potter"  C^^ci^n)  ib  in  the  Sept 
rendered  "furnace,**  and  by  modem  scholars  (Geaenins, 
FUrst,  Ewald,  De  Wette,  Herxheimer — following  the 
Targum,  Peshito-SjTiac,  and  Kimchi)  *' treasury"  or 
'*  treasurer."  Supposing,  however,  this  passage  to  be 
that  which  Matthew  refers  to,  several  explanations 
suggest  themselves: 

1.  That  the  evangelist  unintentionally  substituted 
the  name  of  Jeremiah  for  that  of  Zechariah,  at  the  same 
time  altering  the  passage  to  suit  his  immediate  object, 
in  the  same  way  that  Paul  has  done  in  Rom.  x,  6-9 
(comp.  with  Deut  viii,  17 ;  xxx,  11-14),  1  Cor.  xv,  45 
(comp.  with  Gen.  ii,  7).  See  Jowett,  St,  Pauts  Epistles 
{Essay  on  Quotations,  etc). 

2.  That  this  portion  of  the  book  of  Zechariah  —  a 
book  the  different  portions  of  which  have  been  thought 
by  some  to  be  in  different  styles  and  by  different  au- 
thors—was in  the  time  of  MJitthcw  attributed  to  Jer- 
emiah. 

3.  That  the  reference  is  to  some  passage  of  Jere- 
miah which  has  been  lost  from  its  place  in  his  book, 
and  exists  only  in  the  evangelist  Some  slight  support 
is  afforded  to  this  view  by  the  fact  that  potters  and  the 
localities  occupied  by  them  are  twice  alluded  to  by 
Jeremiah.  Its  partial  correspondence  with  Zech.  xi, 
12, 13,  ia  no  argument  against  its  having  at  one  time 
formed  a  part  of  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah ;  for  it  is 
well  known  to  every  student  of  the  Bible  that  similar 
conespondences  are  continually  found  in  the  prophets. 
See,  for  instance,  Jer.  xlviii,  45,  comp.  with  Numb,  xxi, 
27,  28 ;  xxiv,  17 ;  Jer.  xlix,  27,  comp.  with  Amos  i,  4. 
For  other  examples,  see  Dr.  Pusey's  Commentary  on 
Amos  and  Micah. — Smith. 

4.  The  name  "Jeremiah"  may  have  been  added  by 
some  later  band.  This  is  the  most  probable  view.  See 
Jkbkmiah,  Book  of. 

There  are  several  potteries  now  in  Jerusalem,  as  there 
seem  always  to  have  been.  On  the  present  spot  shown 
as  "  the  Potter's  Field,"  see  Ackldama. 

Potters*  Qate  (r)*^pinn  *^2?^),  a  gate  in  Jeru- 
salem which  led  to  the  valley  of  Hinnom  (Jer.  xix,  2). 
It  is  therefore  to  be  sought  on  the  west  side  of  the  city, 
and  is  perhaps  the  same  with  the  Valley  gate,  so  named 
from  that  valley;  and  with  the  Bethlehem  or  Jaffa 
gate  of  the  present  day,  if  not  with  the  Dung  gate  (see 
Ewald,  Gesck,  IsraeVs,  ii  i,  66).  The  Hebrew  name  seems 
to  be  derived  from  ^'Vrijcheres,  a  pot  (see  Gesen.  The- 
saur.  i,  522).  Perhaps  the  potteries  were  in  the  vicin- 
ity. Others,  as  Buxtorf  and  Ewald,  would  render  the 
word  Ea^  gate,  but  this  would  not  lead  to  the  valley 
of  Hinnom.  If  the  custom  had  obtained  so  early  of 
casting  useless  things  into  the  valley  of  Hinnom  or 
Topkethy  the  word  might  be  rendered  accurately  Pot- 
sherd gate,  or  Refuse  gate.  The  reference  in  Zech.  xi, 
13  is  probably  not  to  this  gate  (Gesen.  Tkesaun  p.  619). 
See  Jebdsalbic. 


Pettier,  FBAW90ia,  a  French  missionary,  was  bom 
at  Loches  in  1718.  He  was  educated  at  Paris  in  the 
Seminary  of  Saint-Esprit  In  1753  he  was  sent  as  a 
missionary  to  the  countries  of  Western  China.  His 
zeal  was  rewarded  with  the  apostolic  vicariate  of  Tse- 
tchouan,  and  subsequently  honored  with  the  title  of 
bishop  in  partibus  of  Agathopolis.  In  1769  he  visited 
the  Chen-si  (more  to  the  north),  and  there  made  more 
than  sixty  thousand  proselytes.  He  died  Sept  28, 1792. 
Pottier  wrote  several  letters  on  his  peregrinations  in  the 
Celestial  Empire.  They  abound  in  curious  information 
about  the  principal  Chinese  provinces,  about  Southern 
Tartary,  and  even  Thibet  The  author  describes  the* 
mountain-ranges  of  Sine-Ling,  in  which  he  often  found 
a  refuge  in  times  of  persecution.  There  is  little  flattery 
for  the  Chinese  in  his  account  of  their  manners,  but  he 
thinks  that  they  are  not  incorrigible.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  Pottier  neglected  altogether  to  give  ns  in- 
formation about  the  natural  history  of  those  countries. 
His  purpose  was  to  write  a  journal  of  his  life  and  of  the 
progress  of  Romanism,  rather  than  a  work  useful  to  the 
learned. — Hoefer,  A  ouv.  Biog,  Gensrale,  s.  v.  See  Saint- 
Martin,  Eioge  de  P,  F,  Pottier;  NouveUes  Lettres  idifi- 
antes,  vol  i  and  iii. 

Potts,  Gtoorge,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Presbyterian 
divine,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  15, 1802. 
In  his  father's  family  he  enjoyed  some  of  the  best  oppor- 
tunities for  forming  his  mind  and  heart  These  were 
derived  not  only  from  parental  counsels  and  instractions, 
but  also  from  the  frequent  presence  in  his  father's  hos^ 
pitable  dwelling  of  refined  Christian  society.  He  had 
a  good  training  for  college,  and  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  1819.  He  studied  theology 
at  Princeton  Seminary,  and  was  licensed  even  before 
graduation  in  1823,  and  ordained  as  an  evangelist  Oct  7, 
1823;  was  pastor  of  a  Church  in  Natchez,  Miss.,  1823- 
35 ;  of  the  Duane  Street  Church,  New  York,  1886-44 ; 
and  of  the  University  Place  Church  from  1845  till  his 
death.  Sept  15,  1864.  Dr.  Potts  was  an  eminent 
preacher.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  presence,  and  possessed 
of  great  oratorical  abilities.  But  his  aim  in  preaching 
was  practical  rather  than  doctrinal;  his  style  full,  and 
bordering  on  the  figurative ;  his  executive  ability  was 
remarkable.  He  engaged  at  one  time  in  a  controversy 
with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wainwright,  on  the  rites  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
1^0  Church  vnUtout  a  Bishop.  Strongly  attached  to  the 
doctrines  of  his  own  Church,  and  laboring  zealously 
for  the  promotion  of  its  interests,  yet  he  ever  cherished 
the  most  kindly  and  fraternal  feelings  for  the  follow- 
ers of  Christ  in  every  communion.  He  was,  during 
his  ministry,  connected  with  various  literary,  benevo- 
lent, and  religious  institutions,  and  rendered  efficient 
service  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  He  published  single 
Sermons,  Addresses,  Letters,  etc  (1826-54),  and  con- 
tributed two  Discourses  to  The  National  Preacher,  The 
Character  o/Jezelfel  to  Dr.  Wainwright's  Women  of  the 
Bible,  and  Introductions  to  Potts's  Mary,  Nos.  1  and  2. 
See  Wilson,  PreA,  I/ist,  Almanac,  1866,  p.  161 ;  Apple- 
tons'  Ann,  Cyclop,  1864,  p.  680;  Wainwright,  Women 
of  the  Bible;  Allibone,  Did,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Auth, 
s.  V.    (J.  L.  a) 

Potts,  John,  an  eminent  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  flourished  near  the  opening  of  this 
century.  He  began  to  preach  in  1812  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Philadelphia  Annual  Conference,  of  which  body 
he  became  a  member  in  the  following  year.  For  a 
quarter  of  a  century  he  continued  in  this  connection, 
filling  many  of  the  most  important  posts,  and  always 
giving  great  satisfaction.  He  died  Sept  22, 1837,  after 
a  long  and  very  painful  illness.  Mr.  Potts  was  a  man 
of  varied  talent,  an  efficient  business  man,  an  able  and 
dignified  presiding  oflicer,  a  useful  pastor,  and  a  suc- 
cessful preacher. — Minutes  of  Conferences,  ii,  577. 

Potts,  William  Stephens,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bora  in  Northumberland  (bounty,  Pa., 
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Oct.  13, 1802.  His  early  education  was  limited.  After 
learning  the  printcr*8  trade  in  Philadelphia,  he  finally, 
in  1825,  entered  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
which  ill-health,  the  result  of  too  close  application  to 
his  studies,  compelled  him  to  leave  in  Novemher,  1827. 
He  was,  however,  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  went  to  SL  Louis,  laboring  on  the  way  as 
opportunity  offered,  and  was  finally  ordained  and  in- 
stalled pastor  of  the  only  Presbyterian  Church  then  in 
SL  Louis,  Oct.  20,  1828.  Here  he  kbored  faithfully 
and  successfully  for  the  extension  of  the  Church  until, 
Marion  College  having  been  organized,  he  was  elected 
president  of  that  institution  by  the  trustees  in  1885,  and 
entered  at  once  upon  this  new  field  of  labor.  After  four 
years  of  intense  labor,  the  success  of  the  enterprise  not 
being  equal  to  his  expectations,  he  accepted  another 
call  to  St.  Louis.  In  1811  his  health  obliged  him  to 
travel,  and  he  went  to  Europe,  whence  he  returned  in 
October  of  the  same  j^ear,  greatly  invigorated.  Early 
in  1852  sickness  compelled  him  to  discontinue  his  la- 
bors, and  he  died  March  28. 1852.  He  published  a  lai^ 
number  of  occasional  Sermons,  AddretteSf  and  contro- 
versial pamphlets.  See  Sprague,  Annalt  of  the  Amer, 
Pulpit,  iv,  723. 

Poti  de  logo!  (IIov  Bk  \6yoi  xrcpoevrec)  u  the 
beginning  of  one  of  Gregory  of  Nazianznm's  (q.  v.) 
hymns,  which  he  probably  composed  during  the  eight 
years  that  he  spent  in  retirement.  "When  his  work 
was  done,  the  Church  of  the  Anastasia  had  arisen,  and 
father,  mother,  brother,  and  sister,  all  were  dead.  In 
the  depths  of  its  natural  fears,  and  the  firmness  of  the 
hope  to  which  at  last  it  rises,  it  tells  the  history  of 
those  solitary  years,  and  echoes  well  the  music  of  those 
ancient  psalms  which  soar  so  often  'out  of  the  depths* 
into  the  light  of  Grod"  (Mrs.  Charles).  Want  of  space 
does  not  allow  us  to  give  this  beautiful  hymn,  of  which 
the  first  stanza  runs  thus  in  Mrs.  Charles's  translation : 

"  Where  are  the  winged  words  ?    Lost  in  the  air. 
Where  the  fresh  flower  of  vonth  and  glory?    Gone. 
The  strength  of  well-knit  limbs  ?   Bruught  low  by  care. 
Wealth?    Pinnder'd ;  none  possess  bnt  God  alone. 
Where  those  dear  parents  who  my  life  first  gave, 
And  where  that  holy  twain,  brother  and  sister  ?    In  the 
grave." 

Comp.  Bttssler,  Auswahl  dUchtistlicher  Lieder,  p.  11, 
157;  Fortlage,  Gesange  chrisilicher  Vorzeii,  p.  860  sq.; 
Mrs.  Charles,  Chrittian  Life  in  Song,  p.  65  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Fouget,  Antoine,  a  French  Benedictine  monk, 
was  bom  in  1650  in  the  diocese  of  B^ziers.  He  en- 
tered the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur  in  1674,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  in  which  he 
is  said  to  have  been  very  proficient,  although  he  pub- 
lished nothing  about  that  science.  He  was  a  professor 
of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  taught  distinguished  pu- 
pils, among  others  Dom  Guarin.  While  teaching  this 
language,  he  composed  a  very  easy  method,  under  the 
title  Instiiutiones  lu^m  fithraicxe.  The  work  was  not 
printed,  but  there  are  numerous  copies  of  it  Ponget 
published,  in  collaboration  with  Montfaucon,  the  Latin 
translation  of  a  volume  of  Analecta  Grceca  (1688,  4to). 
He  made,  together  with  Dom  Martianay,  an  edition  of 
the  works  of  Jerome,  called  the  edition  of  the  Benedic- 
tines (Paris,  1693-1706, 5  vols.  foL),  of  which  he  directed 
alone  the  first  volume.  He  died  at  Sorfeze  Oct  14, 
1709. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v.  See  Le  Cerf, 
£ibL  di»  A  uteurs  de  la  Congrig,  de  St,  Maur ;  Fisquet, 
Biog.  (inidite)  de  VHirauU. 

Fouget,  Beitrand  ^'de,  a  French  cardinal,  was 
bom  in  1280  at  Le  Pouget^,  now  the  commune  of  Aynac 
If  we  may  believe  Yillani  and  Petrarch,  it  was  rumored 
in  Italy  that  he  was  the  natural  son  of  pope  John  XXII, 
who  was  bora  in  the  same  diocese  (Cahors) ;  others  af- 
firm that  the  pope  wa^  his  uncle.  A  simple  deacon 
of  Castelnau  Montratier  and  canon  of  Saint-Sauveor 
d'Aix,  he  was  comprised  in  the  first  promotion  of  cardi- 
nals, made  Dec.  17,  1816,  by  John  XXH,  who,  three 
years  afterwards,  sent  him  to  Italy  with  the  most  un- 


limited powers  for  the  purpose  of  retrieving  the  domin- 
ions of  the  Church.  At  the  head  of  a  small  army,  Ber- 
trand,  together  with  Philip  of  Valois,  who  afterwards 
became  king  of  France,  directed  his  first  blows  against 
Matteo  Visoonti,  the  nominal  chief  of  the  Lombard 
Ghibellines.  Ho  was,  however,  unsuccessful,  and  was 
obliged  to  resort  to  the  anathemas  of  the  Church,  and 
to  preach  a  crusade  against  Matteo.  This  attempt  be- 
ing unsuccessful  also,  he  determined  to  unite  with  the 
Guelphs  and  oppose  Galea  Yisconti,  who  had  succeeded 
his  father.  Genoa  and  Piacenza  took  his  part,  Milan 
revolted,  and  the  whole  signoria  was  nearly  lost  to  the 
Yisconti,  when  the  arrival  of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  victo- 
rious at  Muhldorf,  changed  the  state  of  things.  After 
some  brilliant  rather  than  real  victories,  Louis  was  com- 
pelled to  return  to  Germany,  leaving  the  field  in  pos- 
session of  the  cardinal,  whom  the  pope  had  appointed 
bishop  of  Ostia  and  of  Yelletri.  Parma  and  Reggio 
had  surrendered  to  him  in  1326 ;  Bologna,  Modena,  and 
the  other  cities  of  the  Komagna  foUowed  their  example. 
But  as  he  had  neither  the  virtues  nor  the  talents  requi- 
site to  preserve  his  conquests,  Bertrand  had  in  1329  to 
repress  at  Parma  and  I^ggio  several  revolts  against  his 
authoritv.  Towards  the  close  of  1330  John  of  Luxem- 
burg  took,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  Louis  Y,  Cremo- 
na, Parma,  Pavia,  and  Modena.  An  interview  held  by 
the  cardinal  with  the  king  of  Bohemia  excited  the  dis- 
trust of  the  Italians,  and  Bertrand,  who  had  recently 
obtained  the  titles  of  marquis  of  Ancona  and  count  of 
Romagna,  saw  the  tide  of  ill-will  and  hostility  rise  all 
around  him.  The  marquu  of  Este,  whom  he  had  basely 
deceived,  defeated  his  army  near  Ferrara,  and  Bologna 
expelled  him  in  March,  1334.  He  was  fain  to  accept 
the  mediation  of  the  Florentines,  and  retired  to  Avi- 
gnon, where  the  death  of  John  XXII  (Dec  4, 1334)  de- 
prived him  of  all  hopes  of  being  put  at  the  head  of  a 
new  expedition.  From  that  time  he  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  religious  matters.  He  died  at  Avignon  Feb. 
3, 1352,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Clarissc 
Nuns,  a  congregation  founded  by  him. — Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog,  Ginerale,  s.  v.  See  Aubery,  Jlitt,  des  Cardin.  voL 
i ;  Sismondi,  Bist,  des  RepuhUques  JtaUmnes, 

Pouget,  Fraii90iB-Aim6,  a  French  theologian, 
was  bora  at  Montpellier  Aug.  28, 1666.  Almost  imme- 
diately after  his  ordination  he  was  appointed  vicar  of 
Saint-Roche  at  Paris,  and  it  was  in  this  capacity  that 
he  administered  the  last  sacraments  to  La  Fontaine  (see 
his  account  in  the  Mem,  de  Litter,  of  the  P.  Desmolets, 
vol.  i,  pt.  ii).  He  was  made  doctor,  and  entered  in  1696 
the  Congregation  of  the  Orator}*.  Colbert,  bishop  of 
Montpellier,  gave  him  the  direction  of  his  seminary. 
He  returoed  to  Paris,  and  held  at  the  Seminary  of  Saint- 
Magloire  public  lectures  on  the  conscience.  He  was 
appointed  member  of  the  commission  charged  with  the 
liturgical  reform  of  the  diocese  of  Paris.  The  Ccife- 
chisme  de  MonipeUierf  the  principal  work  of  Pouget,  was 
published  at  Paris  in  1702  (4to,  or  5  vols.  12mo) ;  it  was 
at  once  adopted  in  all  parts  of  France,  has  gone  through 
many  editions,  and  has  been  translated  into  several  lan- 
guages. At  the  time  of  his  death  Pouget  was  publish- 
ing a  Latin  edition  of  it,  in  which  the  passages  merely 
indicated  in  the  French  work  were  extensively  filled  out. 
This  edition,  when  in  the  printing-office,  was  seized  at 
the  request  of  cardinal  de  Bissy,  and  was  published  after 
examination  by  doctor  Clavel,  with  his  comments.  Tlio 
work  was  completed  by  the  P.  Desmolets,  and  published 
under  the  title  of  Insiitutiones  Catkolicm  (1725,  2  vols. 
foL,  and  Yen.  1768).  There  are  few  works  of  this  kind 
in  which  the  Christian  dogmas,  the  religious  morals, 
the  sacraments,  prayers,  ceremonies,  and  customs  of  the 
Church  are  set  forth  with  greater  distinctness  and  sim- 
plicity. The  other  writings  of  Pouget  arc  some  Letters 
to  Colbert  and  to  cardinal  Noailles,  Instnictums  sur  Us 
principaux  Devoirs  des  Chevaliers  de  MaJUe  (Paris,  1712, 
12mo),  and  various  manuscripts,  especially  a  work  on 
the  Breviary  of  Narbonne,  part  of  which  had  been 
printed  in  1708.    Pouget  died  at  Paris  April  4, 1728.— 
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Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GeniraU,  a.  r.  See  Richard  et  Gi- 
raad,  BibliotMique  Saeree;  Journal  de  Dor$anne,  vol. 
iv;  JHd,  des  Eaipoms  ecd4s»;  Fisquet,  Bioff,  {inidUe) 
ds  VHiravU;  Hang,  HimL  des  Dogmea  (see  Index). 

Foulard,  Thomas -Just,  a  French  prelate,  was 
bom  at  Dieppe  Sept.  1, 17M.  He  was  ordained  priest, 
and  enjoyed  an  early  renown  as  a  preacher.  His  tal- 
ents were  rewarded  by  the  Church  with  several  preb- 
endships,  and  a  curacy  in  the  diocese  of  Lisieux.  At- 
tached to  the  clergy  of  Saint-Roch,  he  submitted  in 
1791  to  the  law  that  exacted  the  oath  to  the  civil  con- 
stitution, and  became  episcopal  vicar  of  the  Ome.  On 
the  27th  Brumaire,  an.  ii  (Nov.  17, 1793),  he  renounced 
the  Catholic  faith  in  the  presence  of  the  Convention, 
but  in  spite  of  this  abjuration  he  was,  after  the  Reig^ 
of  Terror,  appointed  constitutional  curate  of  the  parish 
of  Aubervilliers,  near  Paris,  and  took  his  seat  as  a  dep- 
uty of  the  Haute-Mame  in  the  council  held  at^aris  in 
1797.  The  Constitutionals  made  him  bishop  of  Saune- 
et-Loire  June  H,  1801,  but  he  lost  his  see  by  the  Con- 
cordat, and  retired  to  Paris.  Shortly  before  the  Revo- 
lution of  July  he  published  a  pamphlet  under  the  title 
Motftn  de  natumaliser  le  CUrgi  de  France  (Paris,  1830, 
8vo).  At  that  same  epoch  he  conferred  orders  on  two 
young  men,  and  on  three  in  1831.  Poulard  persevered 
in  his  opinions,  and  chose  to  die  tin  vrai  corutitutionnel. 
He  declined  the  assistance  of  the  curate  of  his  parish, 
and  his  body  was  carried  directly  to  the  cemetery.  Pou- 
lard died  at  Paris  March  9,  1833.  The  two  following 
books  have  been  most  plausibly  attributed  to  his  au- 
thorship :  EpkenUrides  religieiues  pour  eervir  ^  rHie- 
toire  eeeietkutique  de  la  Fin  du  dix-huitiime  SiicU  et  du 
Commencement  du  dix'-neuviime : — Sur  VEtat  actuel  de  la 
BdigUni  en  iProiaop.— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginirale^  s.  v. 

Poulle,  Nicolas -Louis,  a  French  preacher,  was 
bom  Feb.  10, 1703,  at  Avignon.  He  was  destined  to  the 
magistracy,  and  studied  law.  But  he  did  not  allow 
those  grave  pursuits  to  interfere  with  his  poetical  tastes, 
and  presented  at  the  Jeux  Floraux  several  poems  which 
were  crowned.  Towards  1786  he  received  orders,  and 
from  that  time  devoted  himself  entirely  to  oratory. 
Encouraged  by  the  favor  some  of  his  panegyrics  and  ser- 
mons had  met  with  at  the  hands  of  his  countrymen,  he 
repaired  to  Paris  in  1738,  and  preached  in  nearly  all  the 
great  pulpits.  In  1745  a  life-rent  of  a  thousand  francs 
on  the  abbey  of  TArgentiere  was  bestowed  upon  him ; 
in  1748  he  was  nominated  commendatory  abbe  of  No- 
gent-sous-Coucy,  after  pronouncing  the  panegyric  of 
Saint-Louis  before  the  French  Academy.  He  was  sub- 
sequently honored  with  the  titles  of  ordinary  preacher 
of  the  king  and  of  grand  vicar  of  Laon.  Some  writers 
have  compared  the  abb^  Poulle  with  Massillon :  such  a 
parallel  can*  only  be  made  by  those  who  mistake  brill- 
iancy of  style  for  eloquence.  He  might  be  more  prop- 
erly compared  with  the  abbd  De  Boismont,  his  contem- 
porary ;  they  have  the  same  qualities  and  the  same  de- 
fects. The  abb^  Poulle  did  not  aspire  to  the  honors  of 
authorship:  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  writing  his  ser- 
mons. In  1776,  complying  with  the  wishes  of  his  neph- 
ew, Ix>uui  PouHe,  grand  vicar  of  Saint-Halo,  he  dictated 
to  him  eleven  sermons  which  he  had  preserved  in  his 
memory  for  forty  years,  and  these  sermons  were  pub- 
lished, after  he  had  corrected  them  himself,  in  Paris  in 
1778, 1781, 1818, 1821  (2  vols.  12mo).  This  edition  con- 
tains also  his  Paniggrique  de  Saint-Louie  (1748,  4to) 
and  a  Biseoure  pour  la  Prite  d'ffabit  de  Mme.  de  Bupel- 
monde  aux  Carm^iiee  (1752, 12mo).  The  BiUiotheque 
ties  Orateurs  Chritiens  edited  a  volume  of  (Euvres  Choi' 
sies  of  the  abbe  Poulle  (1828, 18mo),  preceded  by  a  bio- 
graphical notice.    He  died  at  Avignon  Nov.  8, 1781 

lloefer,  ATour.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v.     See  De  Sainte- 
Croix,  Eloge  de  Poulle  (Avignon,  1788,  8vo). 

Pound  (weighi')  is  the  rendering  of  one  Heb.  and 
one  Greek  word  in  the  A.  V. 

1.  na«,  maneh'  (1  Kings  x,  17;  Eira  ii,  69;  Neh. 
vii,7l,72>    SeeHAHEK. 


2.  AtrpOf  litra  (John  xii,  8;  xix,  89),  is  a  Roman 
pound  of  twelve  ounces,  a  lUfra.  This  pound,  as  used 
in  trade  and  authorized  by  the  Roman  government, 
contained  6165  Paris  grains,  according  to  Boeckh  (Metal- 
lurg.  Unters.  p.  160  sq.).  The  word  Xirpa  was  adopted 
in  the  AranssBan  dialect,  K^k3*^b  (Buxtorf,  Lex,  Babb. 
coL  1 188).— Winer.    See  Weight. 

Ponnd  (money),  a  value  (jiva,  mina")  mentioned 
in  the  parable  of  the  Ten  Pounds  (Luke  xix,  12-27), 
as  the  talent  is  in  the  parable  of  the  Talents  (Matt. 
XXV,  14>30),  the  comparison  of  the  Saviour  to  a  master 
who  Intrusted  money  to  his  ser^-ants  wherewith  to  trade 
in  his  absence  being  probably  a  frequent  lesson  in  our 
Lord's  teaching  (comp.  Mark  xiii,  32-37).  The  refer- 
ence appears  to  be  to  a  Greek  pound,  a  weight  used  as 
a  money  of  account,  of  which  sixty  went  to  the  talent, 
the  weight  depending  upon  the  weight  of  the  talent. 
At  this  time  the  Attic  tident,  reduced  to  the  weight  of 
the  earlier  Phoenician,  which  was  the  same  as  the  He- 
brew, prevailed  in  Palestine,  though  other  sj-stcms  must 
have  been  occasionally  used.  The  Greek  name  doubt- 
less came  either  from  the  Hebrew  maneh  or  from  a  com- 
mon origin ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  He- 
brew talent  contained  but  fifty  manehs,  and  that  we 
have  no  authority  for  supposing  that  the  maneh  was 
called  in  Palestine  by  the  Greek  name,  so  that  it  is 
most  reasonable  to  consider  the  Greek  weight  to  be 
meant — Smith.    See  Mina. 

Pounds,  JoHic,  an  English  philanthropist,  flour- 
ished in  the  second  half  of  last  century.  He  was  bom 
at  Portsmouth  in  1766  of  very  humble  parentage,  and 
enjoyed  himself  no  educationid  advantages  worth  men- 
tioning. But,  endowed  with  a  remarkably  active  mind 
and  generous  disposition,  he  used  his  leisure  hours  from 
the  busy  trade  he  plied  as  a  shoemaker  for  the  amelio- 
ration of  the  poor  children  of  his  surroundings.  He 
collected  a  number  of  them  in  his  shop,  and  there  taught 
them  the  elements  of  education  he  had  been  able  to 
master  successfully,  and  thus  became  the  founder  of 
what  are  now  called  the  Bagged  Schools,  He  died  Jan, 
1, 1839. 

Poorchot,  EDM05DB,  a  French  philosopher  of 
some  note,  was  bom  at  Poilly,  near  Sins,  in  1651 .  About 
1678  he  became  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris,  of  which  he  was  chosen  rector  seven  times. 
He  was  a  friend  of  Racine  and  Boileau.  He  died  in 
1734.  He  published  InsHtuHones  Philosophicas  (1695), 
which  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries. 
Pourchot  was  really  the  first  of  modern  philosophers 
who  taught  by  a  rational  method. 

PouBain,  Nicolas,  a  French  painter  of  great  ce- 
lebrity, was  bora  near  Le  Grand-Andely,  in  Normandy, 
in  1593  or  1594;  was  first  a  pupil  of  Quintin  Varin,  then 
painting  pictures  for  the  Church  of  Grand-Andely,  but 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  went  to  Paos»  studied  under 
Ferdinand  Elle,  the  Flemish  painter,  and  others;  but 
chiefly  improved  himself  by  drawing  from  casts  and 
drawings  and  prints  after  Rafiaelle  and  Julio  Romano 
in  the  collection  of  M.  Courtois,  who  accorded  him  ac- 
cess to  them.  After  a  long  and  hard  struggle,  he  at- 
tained the  object  of  his  desire— namely,  the  means  of 
visiting  Rome.  He  was  thirty  years  of  age  when  he 
arrived  there,  and  a  considerable  period  elapsed  after 
that  before  he  obtained  much  employment.  At  length, 
however,  he  received  several  important  commissions 
from  the  cardinal  Barberini,  which  he  executed  so  suc- 
cessfully that  he  afterwards  rapidly  acquired  fame  and 
fortune.  Afler  an  absence  of  sixteen  years  he  returned 
to  Paris  with  M.  de  Chantelou,  and  was  introduced  by 
cardinal  Richelieu  to  Louis  XIII,  who  appointed  him 
his  painter  in  ordinary',  and  gave  him  apartments  in  the 
Tuileries.  But  while  away  at  Rome,  preparatory  to  re- 
moval to  Paris,  the  king  died,  and  Poussin  abandoned 
the  proposed  return  to  France.  He  died  at  Rome  in 
1665,  after  a  roost  successful  career.    His  pictares  have 
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been  compared  with  colored  buB-reliefs,  a  term  not  in- 
expressive of  his  style.  His  peculiar  leaning  to  this 
sculpturesque  treatment  may  in  some  measure  be  ex- 
plained by  his  close  intimacy  with  his  friend  Duques- 
noy,  the  sculptor,  known  as  Flammingo :  they  lived  in 
the  same  house  together  at  Rome.  His  coloring,  com- 
pared with  his  drawing,  is  inferior  and  mannered,  which 
is  somewhat  remarkable,  considering  that  he  studied  in 
the  school  of  Domeuichhio  at  Home,  whom  he  regard- 
ed as  the  best  painter  of  his  time.  The  Seven  SaC' 
ramentSf  painted  twice  by  Pouasin,  are  among  his  most 
celebrated  works,  and  both  are  now  in  England — one 
at  Belvoir  Castle,  the  other  in  the  Bridgewater  Gallery, 
London.  His  works  arc  very  numerous ;  the  prints  that 
have  been  engraved  after  his  principal  pictures  only 
amount  to  upwards  of  two  himdred.  Some  of  his  best 
works  are  in  the  British  National  Gallery,  as,  The  Plague 
among  the  Philistines  at  Ashdod,  The  Bacchanalian  FeS" 
tival,  No.  42,  finely  engraved  by  Doo,  which  constitutes 
an  excellent  exponent  of  his  style,  with  all  his  merits 
and  peculiarities  in  perfection.  He  was  especially  re- 
markable as  a  skilful  landscape-painter.  His  sacred 
drawing  entitled  The  Finding  of  Mans  has  been  made 
popular  by  autotype,  but  it  is  by  no  means  one  of  his 
best  productions.  Poussin  has  been  called  a  classical 
painter  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  so  succcssfuUy  did  he 
imitate  the  works  of  antiquity.  See  Mrs.  Clement,  Paint- 
erSf  Sculptors,  A  rchUe^^  etc,  p.  467 ;  Spooner,  Bu^. 
Diet.  s.  V. ;  Bellori,  Vita  di  Nicolo  PoussinOy  etc  (Rome, 
1672) ;  Womum,  Descriptive  and  Historical  Catalogue 
of  the  National  Gallery ,  etc 

His  brother-in-law,  Gasfab  Poussin,  also  quite  a 
celebrated  painter,  was  bom  in  1613,  and  was  a  pupil  of 
Nicolas.  Gaspar  devoted  himself  principally  to  secular 
art,  but  his  Sacrifice  of  Isaac  is  a  notable  production. 
He  died  in  1675.     (J.H.W.) 

Fousflines,  Pierbe,  a  French  Jesuit,  was  bom  in 
1609  at  Laurac  (diocese  of  Narbonne).  After  studying 
at  Beziers,  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  Toulouse 
in  1624,  and  was  in  the  latter  city  and  at  Montpellier 
professor  of  humanities,  of  rhetoric,  and  of  theology. 
Called  to  Rome  in  1664  to  continue  The  History  of  the 
Society,  interrupted  by  the  death  of  Sacchini,  he  de- 
voteil  several  years  to  that  work,  and  was  subsequently 
professor  of  exegetical  theology  at  the  Roman  College. 
Many  illustrious  personages  honored  him  with  proofs 
of  their  esteem,  among  others  queen  Christina  of  Sweden 
and  cardinal  Barberini,  who  committed  to  him  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  works  of  Pachymeres.  Poussincs 
was  chosen  to  give  Greek  lessons  to  the  young  prince 
Orsini  and  to  the  abbe  Albani,  who  afterwards  became 
pope  under  the  name  of  Clement  XI.  He  returned  to 
Toulouse  towards  the  end  of  1682,  and  continued  his  lit^ 
erary  activity  in  spite  of  his  failing  health.  He  died 
at  Toulouse  Feb.  2,  1686.  He  lef^  Niceta  Laudatio 
sanctorum  archangelorum  Michaelis  et  Gabrielis  (Tou- 
louse, 1637,  8vo) : — Polemonis  Sophista  Orationes  (ibid. 
1687,  8vo): — Anna  Comnena  Porphyrogeniim  Alexias 
(Paris,  1651,  foL) : — Sancti  Nili  Opera  qutedam  (ibid. 
1639,  4to) : — Nicephori  Bryenmi  Commentarii  de  Bebus 
Byzantinis  (ibid.  1661,  foL): — Georgii  Pachymeris  Mi- 
chael  Palaologus  (Rome,  1666,  foL)  :—G, Pachimeri  An- 
dronkus  Palaologus  (ibid.  1669,  foL)  i—Sancti  Methodii 
Cottvivium  Virginum  (Paris,  1657,  foL) : — Catena  Grce- 
corum  Patrum  in  Evangdium  secundum  Marcum  (Rome, 
1673,  foL);— Thesaurus  Asceticus  (Paris,  1684,  4to):— 
Theophylacti  Instituiio  Regia  (ibid.  1641, 4to).  All  these 
editions  are  accompanied  with  commentaries  and  notes 
full  of  emdition.  Poussines  is  the  author  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  lives  of  saints  of  Greece,  of  Languedoc, 
and  of  Gascoyne,  inserted  in  the  collection  of  the  Bol- 
landists;  of  a  Latin  translation  of  the  letters  of  St 
Francis  Xavier,  and  of  a  number  of  other  works,  the  list 
of  which  is  given  in  the  Biblioth,  Soc.  Jesu,  Sec  Lom- 
bard, Efoge  hist,  du  P,  Poussines,  in  the  Memoires  de 
Trevoux  (Nov.  1750),  and  in  the  Diet,  of  Moreri  (ed. 
1769) ;  Dc  Baecker,  Biblioth,  des  Ecritains  de  la  Com- 


pagnis  de  Jisus,  vol  i.— Hoefer,  Nbuv,  Biog,  GinhraU, 
B.  v. 

Poverty  is  that  state  or  situation  opposed  to  riches 
in  which  we  are  deprived  of  the  conveniences  of  life. 
Indigence  is  a  degree  lower,  when  we  want  the  neces- 
saries, and  is  opposied  to  superfluity.  Want  seems  rath- 
er to  arrive  by  accident,  and  is  opposed  to  abundance. 
Need  and  necessity  relate  less  to  the  situation  of  life 
than  the  other  three  words,  but  more  to  the  relief  we 
expect  or  the  remedy  we  seek;  with  this  difference  be- 
tween the  two,  that  need  seems  less  pressing  than  ne- 
cessity. Poverty  has  been  sanctified  by  our  blessed 
Lord  in  his  own  person,  and  in  that  of  his  parents;  in 
that  of  his  apostles,  and  of  the  most  perfect  of  his  dis- 
ciples. Solomon  besought  the  Lord  to  give  him  neither 
poverty  nor  riches  (Prov.  xxx,  8),  regarding  each  ex- 
treme a|  a  dangerous  rock  to  virtue.  Poverty  of  mind 
is  a  state  of  ignorance,  or  a  mind  void  of  religious  prin- 
ciple and  enjoyment  (Rev.  iii,  17).  Poverty  of  spirit 
consists  in  an  inward  sense  and  feeling  of  our  wants 
and  defects,  with  a  dependence  on  divine  grace  and 
mercy  for  pardon  and  acceptance  (Matt,  v,  8).  It  is  the 
effect  of  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  on  the  heart 
(John  xvi,  8).  It  is  attended  with  submission  to  the 
divine  will;  contentment  in  our  situation;  meekness 
and  forbearance  to  others,  and  genuine  humility  as  to 
ourselves.  It  is  a  spirit  appTo\  ei  by  God  (Isa.  Ixvi, 
2),  an  evidence  of  tme  religion  (Luke  xviii,  13),  and 
terminates  in  endless  felicity  (Matt,  v,  3).    See  Poor. 

POVERTY,  Mom ASTxa  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
exacts  of  its  monastic  orders,  besides  other  privations, 
that  of  absolute  abandonment  of  worldly  possessions.  See 
MoxASTiciSM.  To  a  certain  extent  this  obligation  was 
recognised  even  from  the  first  origin  of  Monasticism ;  but 
it  was  enforced  with  far  greater  strictness  than  before  by 
the  two  great  Mendicant  orders,  the  Franciscans  and 
Dominicans,  which  took  their  rise  in  the  beginning  of  the 
13th  century ;  one  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  these  orders 
being  that  their  members  must  possess  no  property,  but 
be  wholly  dependent  on  alms  for  their  support.  Until 
the  rise  of  the  Mendicants,  the  individual  members 
of  the  various  monastic  orders  were  bound  to  deny 
themselves  the  enjoyment  of  personal  property,  but  the 
community  to  which  they  belonged  might  possess  am- 
ple revenues.  Even  the  Dominicans,  though  under  a 
strict  vow  of  poverty,  allowed  their  convents  to  enjoy 
in  common  small  rents  in  money.  But  St  Francis  pro- 
hibited his  monks  from  possessing  either  an  individual 
or  a  collective  revenue,  and  enforced  a  vow  of  absolute 
poverty.  When  asked  which  of  all  the  virtues  he 
thought  was  the  most  agreeable  to  God,  he  replied, 
"  Poverty  is  the  way  to  salvation,  the  nurse  of  humility, 
and  the  root  of  perfection.  Its  fmits  are  hidden,  but 
they  multiply  themselves  in  ways  that  are  infinite." 
In  accordance  with  this  view  of  the  importance  and 
value  of  poverty,  the  Frandscan  monks  for  a  time  ad- 
hered strictly  to  the  rule  of  their  founder;  but  ere  long 
a  division  broke  out  among  them  as  to  the  precise  in- 
terpretation of  the  rule,  and  in  consequenee  a  relaxation 
of  its  strictness  was  made,  first  by  Gregory  IX  in  1231, 
and  then  by  Innocent  lY  in  1245.  About  a  century 
afterwards  a  dispute  arose  between  the  Franciscans  and 
Dominicans  in  regard  to  the  poverty  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles— the  Franciscans  alleging  that  they  possessed 
neither  private  property  nor  a  common  treasure,  while 
the  Dominicans  asserted  the  contrary  opinion.  The 
pope  decided  in  favor  of  the  followers  of  Dominic,  and 
many  of  the  Franciscans,  still  adhering  to  their  opin- 
ions, were  committed  to  the  flames.  See  Mbndicamts. 
For  this  practice  there  is  not  the  least  authority  in  the 
early  practices  of  celibates  (see  Lea,  Sacerdotal  Celi- 
bacy, p.  104, 114);  and,  however  rigidly  it  may  have 
been  accepted  by  the  monastic  orders  at  their  first  in- 
stitution, it  has  in  modem  times  existed  only  in  name. 
Convents  of  monks  and  nuns  have  succeeded  in  becom- 
ing rich  communities.    In  England  they  laid  hold  of 
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the  greater  part  of  the  riches  of  the  kingdom ;  their 
poaseflrions  were  bo  vast  that  the  monopoly  became  the 
oocaaion  to  enact  laws  preventing  the  increase  of  their 
wealth  or  depriving  them  of  their  ill-gotten  pelf.  In 
the  United  States  the  monastics  of  Rome  threaten  to 
become  the  most  powerful  possessors  of  wealth.  In 
New  York  they  own  property  mounting  up  to  several 
millions,  and  even  in  smaller  cities  are  fast  accumulat- 
ing immense  possessions.  How  admirably  their  rules 
are  adapted  to  seize  upon  the  property  of  unsuspecting 
individuals  and  to  tnuisfer  it  to  some  rich  fraternity ! 
Already  in  several  states  civil  enactments  have  become 
necessary  in  order  to  restrain  the  inordinate  acquisition 
of  landed  and  other  property  by  Roman  Catholic  insti- 
tutions, and  to  prevent  an  undue  interference  by  priests 
in  the  bequests  of  the  sick. 

The  Fakirs  and  Dervishes  of  Mohammedan  coun- 
tries are  under  a  vow  of  poverty,  and  go  about  asking 
alms  in  the  name  of  God,  being  wholly  dependent  for 
their  support  upon  the  charity  of  the  faitbfuL  The 
Mohammedan  monks  trace  their  origin  to  the  first  year 
of  the  Hegira;  and  it  is  said  that  there  are  no  fewer 
than  thirty-two  different  orders  existing  in  the  Turkish 
empire,  all  of  them  grounding  their  preference  of  the 
.ascetic  life  upon  a  saying  of  Mohammed,  "  Poverty  is 
my  glor^'."  The  monks  of  the  East,  particularly  those 
of  Buddha,  are  not  allowed  to  partake  of  a  single  moisel 
of  food  not  received  by  them  in  alms,  unless  it  be  water 
or  some  substance  used  fur  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the 
teeth.  Ilcn(%  the  Buddhist  monk  is  seen  daily  carrying 
his  alms-bowl  from  house  to  house  in  the  village  near 
which  he  may  happen  to  reside.  The  Agyrta  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  were  mendicant  priests  of  Cybele,  and 
their  origin  is  supposed  to  have  been  Eastern.  The 
same  priests  among  the  Romans  went  their  daily  rounds 
to  receive  alms  with  the  sistrum  in  their  hands.  The 
institutes  of  Manu  lay  down  explicit  rules  for  the  Brah- 
min mendicant:  '* Every  day  must  a  Brahmin  student 
receive  his  food  by  begging,  with  due  care,  from  the 
houses  of  persons  renowned  for  discharging  their  duties. 
If  none  of  those  houses  can  be  found,  let  him  go  beg- 
ging through  the  whole  district  around  the  village, 
keeping  his  organs  in  subjection  and  remaining  silent ; 
but  let  him  turn  away  from  such  as  have  committed 
any  deadly  sin.  .  .  .  Let  the  student  persist  constantly 
in  such  begging,  but  let  him  not  eat  the  food  of  one 
person  only ;  the  subsistence  of  a  student  by  begging  is 
held  equal  to  fasting  in  religious  merit.  .  .  .  This  duty 
of  the  wise  is  ordained  for  a  Brahmin  only;  but  no  such 
act  is  appointed  for  a  warrior  or  a  merchant,"  In  the 
same  sacred  book  the  householder  is  enjoined  to  make 
gifts  according  to  his  ability  to  the  religious  mendicant, 
whatever  may  be  his  opinions. — Gardner,  Faiths  of  the 
World,  ii,  688,  689;  Elliott,  Delineation  of  BomatUsm, 
p.  744;  Bamum,  Bomanitm,  p.  287, 293  sq. 

POVERTY,  VoLUSTABT.   See  Poverty,  MoxASTic. 

Powell,  Baden,  an  Anglican  divine,  noted  rather 
as  a  scientific  student  than  as  a  theologian,  was  the  son 
of  a  London  merchant,  and  was  bom  at  Stamford  Hill, 
near  London,  Aug.  22, 1796.  He  studied  at  Oriel  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  graduated  M.A.,  with  first-class 
mathematical  honors,  in  1817;  took  holy  orders  in  1820, 
and  was  appointed  vicar  of  Ilumstead,  in  Kent,  in  1821. 
In  1824  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society ; 
and  three  years  later  was  appointed  Savilian  professor 
of  geometry,  a  chur  which  he  held  till  bis  death,  which 
toolE  place  in  London  June  11, 1860. 

As  a  professor,  Poweirs  great  aim  was  to  bring  about 
a  larger  recognition  of  the  importance  of  physical  and 
mathematical  science  in  the  curriculum  of  learned  study 
at  Oxford.  To  the  *' Philosophical  Transactions,"  the 
'*  Reports"  of  the  British  Association,  and  other  vehi- 
cles of  scientific  instruction,  he  contributed  numerous 
valuable  papers;  but  he  is  perhaps  best  known  by  his 
strenuous  exertions  to  obtain  for  modem  science  the 
right  of  modifying  the  views  of  nature  and  the  origin 


of  the  world,  regardless  of  the  views  expounded  in  the 
O.-T.  Scriptures,  especially  in  The  Study  on  Evidencet 
of  Christundty  in  Essays  and  Reviews  (1860).      In 
this  perilous  department  of  controversy  he  displayed 
great  learning,  logical  power,  moderation  of  tone,  and 
philoso|»hic  urbanity;  but  his  conclusions  were  too  un- 
mistakably rationalistic  to  be  acceptable  to  orthodox 
Christianity.    Powell  does  not  exactly  place  himself 
on  the  same  theoretical  ground  with  Hume  and  Spi- 
noza, but  the  moral  effect  of  his  attack  upon  miracles  as 
an  evidence  of  Christianity  is  not  less  antagonistic  than 
the  theories  of  either  of  these  authors.    *^  Spine  za,"  says 
Dr.  Hurst  {Hist,  of  Rationalim,  p.  487  sq.),  "  held  that 
miracles  are  impossible,  because  it  would  be  derogatory 
to  God  to  depart  from  the  established  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  one  of  Hume's  objections  to  them  was  their 
incapability  of  being  proved  from  testimony  {Replies  to 
Essays  and  Reviews^  p.  185).     Prof.  Powell  objects  to 
them  because  they  bear  no  analogy  to  the  harmony  of 
God's  dealings  in  the  material  world ;  and  insists  that 
they  are  not  to  be  credited,  since  they  are  a  violation 
of  the  laws  of  matter,  or  an  interraption  of  the  course 
of  physical  causes.    The  orthodox  portion  of  the  Church 
are  laboring  under  the  egregious  error  of  making  them 
an  essential  doctrine,  when  they  are  really  a  mere  ex- 
ternal accessory.    Reason,  and  not  'our  desires,'  must 
come  to  our  aid  in  all  examination  of  them.    The  key- 
note to  Prof.  Powell's  opposition  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement :  '  From  the  nature  of  our  antecedent 
ccHivictions,  the  probability  of  some  kind  of  mistake  or 
deception  somewhere,  though  we  know  not  tehere,  is 
greater  than  the  probability  of  the  event  really  hap- 
pening in  the  way  and  from  the  causes  assigned'  (Essays 
cmd  Reviews,  p.  120).     The  inductive  philosophy,  to 
which  great  respect  must  be  paid,  b  enlisted  against 
miracles.    If  we  only  knew  all  about  those  alleged  and 
held  as  such,  we  should  find  them  resolved  into  natural 
phenomena,  Just  as  M he  angel  at  Milan  was  the  aerial 
reflection  of  an  image  on  a  church ;  the  balls  of  fire  at 
Plausac  were  electrical ;  the  sea-serpent  was  a  basking 
shark  on  a  stem  of  sea- weed.    A  committee  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,  with  Lavoisier  at  its  head, 
after  a  grave  investigation,  pronounced  the  alleged  fall 
of  aerolites  to  be  a  superstitious  fable'  (ibid,  p.  155). 
The  two  theories  against  the  reality  of  miracles  in  their 
received  sense  are,  first,  that  they  are  attributable  to 
natural  causes ;  and,  second,  that  they  may  involve  more 
or  less  of  the  parabolic  or  mythic  character.    These  as- 
sumptions do  away  with  any  real  admission  of  miracles 
even  on  religious  grounds."    The  animus  of  the  whole 
essay  may  be  determined  by  the  following  treatment 
of  testimony  and  reason :  '*  Testimony,  after  all,  is  but 
a  second-hand  assurance;  it  is  but  a  blind  guide;  ter< 
timony  can  avail  nothing  against  reason.    The  essen- 
tial question  of  miracles  stands  quite  apart  from  any  con- 
sideration of  testimony ;  the  question  would  remain  the 
same  if  we  had  the  evidence  of  our  own  senses  to  an  al- 
leged miracle ;  that  is,  to  an  extraordinary  or  inexplica- 
ble fact.     It  is  not  the  mere  fad,  but  the  cause  or  ex- 
planation of  it,  which  is  the  point  at  issue"  (ibid,  p. 
159).   This  means  far  more  than  Spinoza,  Hume,  or  any 
other  opponent  of  miracles,  except  the  radical  Ration- 
alists of  Germany,  has  claimed — that  we  mtist  not  be- 
lieve a  miracle,  though  actually  witnessed.    The  differ- 
ent replies  which  this  Essay  on  the  Study  of  the  Evi- 
dences  of  Christianity  (in  Essays  and  Reviews)  elicited 
are :  No  Antecedent  Impossibility  in  Miracles — some  Re- 
marks  on  the  Essay  of  the  late  Rev.  Baden  PoweR,  etc. 
(1861, 8vo);  An  Anstter  to  Mr,  Baden  PowelCs  Essay, 
etc.,  by  William  Lee,  D.D.  (1861, 8vo) ;  Examination  of 
Mr.  Baden  PowelCs  Tractate  on  3f trades  (1861, 12mo); 
and  are  defended  in,  A  Few  Words  of  Apology  for  the 
late  Prof.  Baden  PoweWs  Essay,  etc,  by  a  Lay  Graduate 
(1861,  8vo);  The  late  Prof.  Powell  and  Bishop  Thirl- 
waU  on  the  Supernatural,  etc.,  by  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Ken- 
nard  (1864,  8vo).    See  also  Farrar,  Crit,  Hist,  of  Free 
Thought,  Icct.  iv,  v ;  Moberley,  Sermons  on  the  Beat^ 
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iudes  (1863),  Preface;  Toang,  Sdenee  Elucidated  by 
Scripture  (1863,  fcp.  8vo);  Goodwin,  American  Tkeol- 
OffSf  (1861),  p.  438 ;  Christian  Remembrancer,  July,  1861; 
BriL  Quar,  Rev,  Nov.  1864;  London  Reader^  1865,  i, 
77 ;  Joum,  of  Speculative  PkHo«>phy,  voL  xxxii ;  Chri$' 
tian  Examiner,  June  to  May,  1858;  North  Brit.  Rev, 
Nov.  1859;  Smilh  (H.W.),  Essays  TheoL  and  Phihs., 
edited  after  hU  death  (N.  Y.  1877,  8vo). 

Among  Prof.  Powell's  other  works  naay  be  mentioned, 
Revelation  and  Science  (Oxf.  1833)  :^A  Historical  View 
of  the  Prooress  of  the  Physical  and  Mathematical  Sci- 
ences (Loml.  1834)  :  —  The  Connection  of  Natural  and 
Divine  Truth,  or  the  Study  of  the  Inductive  Philosophy 
considered  as  Subservient  to  Theology  (ibid.  1838) : — Trar 
dition  Unveiled,  a  Candid  Inquiry  into  the  Tendency  of 
the  Doctiines  advocated  m  the  Oxford  Tracts : — A  Gen- 
eral and  Elementary  View  of  the  Undulatory  Theory  as 
applied  to  the  Dispersion  of  Light,  etc  (ibid.  1841) : — 
The  Unity  of  Worlds  and  of  Nature: — Essays  on  the 
Spirit  of  the  Inductive  Philosophy,  the  Plurality  of 
Worlds,  and  the  Philosophy  of  Creation  (ibid.  1855) : — 
Christianity  without  Judaism  (1857):  —  The  Order  of 
Nature  considered  with  Reference  to  the  Claims  of  Refs- 
elation  (1859).    (J.  H.  W.) 

Poiivel(l),  David,  a  British  clergyman,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Denbighshire,  and  was  bom  about  1552.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  took  holy  orders  after 
1576,  the  year  he  quitted  the  university.  He  was  suc- 
cessivelv  vicar  of  Ruabon  and  rector  of  Llanfvllin ;  in 
1579  vicar  of  Mivod,  and  in  1588  rector  of  Llansaintfraid. 
He  died  in  1598.  His  studies  were  principally  in  British 
antiquities,  and  are  of  a  secular  character.  See  Biog. 
Brit,  8.  V. ;  Allibone,  IH'ct.  qfBrit,  and  A  mer,  A  uth,  s.  v. 

Powell,  Edward,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  Ro- 
man Catholic  divine,  who  flourished  early  in  the  16th 
century,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  considered  one  of 
the  ornaments  of  the  university.  He  was  made  fellow  of 
Oriel  College  in  1495.  After  taking  holy  orders,  divers 
prebendships  were  bestowed  on  him,  and  he  was  re- 
ceived among  the  canons  of  Salisbury  and  of  Lincoln. 
So  great  was  his  fame  that  Henry  YIH  employed  him 
to  write,  in  refutation  of  Luther,  the  work  Propugna- 
culum  summi  sacerdotii  evangelici  ac  septenarii  sacra- 
mentorum  numeri  (Lond.  1523,  4to).  There  is  extant  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  king  by  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford to  express  their  gratification  at  his  excellent  choice 
of  a  defender  of  the  faith.  But  Henry  could  not  forgive 
him  for  defending  Catharine  of  Aragon  in  his  book  De 
non  dissolvendo  Henrici  regis  cum  Catharina  mairimonio 
(which  was  printed,  but  of  which  no  copy  is  known) ; 
and  for  his  advocacy  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Holy  See 
he  was  arrested,  and  executed  at  Smithfield  June  30, 
1540.  See  Wood,  Athena  Oxon, ;  Dodd,  Church  Hist. ; 
Perry,  Bist,  of  the  Church  of  England, 

Powel(l),  Gabriel,  an  English  clergyman,  son 
of  David  (see  above),  was  bom  in  1575,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  He  became  in  1609 
prebend  of  Portpoole,  in  1610  vicar  of  Northall,  and 
died  in  1611.  He  is  noted  as  the  author  of  several 
treatises  against  Romanism  (1602  to  1607) ;  but  he  is 
best  kno'.vn  by  Gabrielis  Poweli,  Ordovicis  Britanni, 
Davidis  E,,  Disputationum  Theologicarum  et  Scholasti- 
carum  de  Antichtisto  et  ejus  Ecclesia,  Libri  duo  (Lond. 
1605, 8vo).  Bliss  says  that  he  was  a  zealot  and  a  stiff 
Puritan,  and  was  esteemed  a  prodigy  of  learning  in  his 
time. — Wood,  A  thence  Oxon.  q.  v. 

PoweU,  Griffith,  an  English  educator  and  phi- 
losopher, was  bom  in  1561,  and  was  a  native  of  Llansa- 
welL  He  was  educated  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  and 
became  ita  principal  in  1618.  He  died  in  1620.  He 
wrote,  Analysis  Analyticorum  Posteriorum  seu  Libro* 
rum  A  ristotelis  de  Demanstraiione,  cum  Scholiis  optimo- 
rum  Interpretum  (Oxon,  1594,  8vo): — Analysis  Libri 
Aristotelis  de  Sophisticis  EUnchis  (1594;  reprinted  1598, 
1664).  "Accounted  by  all  a  most  noted  philosopher  or 
subtle  disputant."— Wood,  Athena  Oxon*  q.  r. 


PoTTtreU,  Howell,  a  Welsh  Presbyterian  ministei^ 
was  bom  about  1820,  and  was  a  native  of  Glamorgan, 
South  Wales,  where  he  was  educated  for  the  ministry. 
He  came  to  this  country  with  bis  wife,  and,  settling  in 
Ohio,  began  preaching.  In  1851  be  became  pastor  of 
the  Welsh  Presbyterian  Church  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio^ 
where  he  labored  prosperously  for  nineteen  jreara.  Ac- 
cepting the  call  of  the  Welsh  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Thirteenth  Street,  New  York,  be  came  to  that  city  in 
1870,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  pas- 
torate until  his  death  in  1875.  He  was  greatly  beloved 
by  his  Welsh  coreligionists  both  in  this  country  and  at 
home.  He  discharged  his  pastoral  duties  with  zeal  and 
diligence,  and  did  many  generous  acts  for  the  humbler 
members  of  his  flock. 

Powell,  Thomaa,  an  Anglican  divine,  flourished 
in  the  17th  century.  He  was  bom  about  1608,  and 
after  taking  holy  orders  was  canon  of  St.  David's,  Lon- 
don. He  died  in  1660.  His  publications  are  of  a  sec- 
ular character. 

Powell,  Vavasor,  a  Welsh  Puritan  preacher,  who 
was  bom  in  1617,  was  educated  at  Jesus  College,  Ox- 
ford, but  left  the  Establishment  and  became  an  itiner- 
ating minister.  He  was  very  zealous  for  the  Church  of 
God,  was  very  outspoken  and  gave  much  annoyance  to 
Churchmen,  and  wan  often  in  trouble.  He  died  in  Fleet 
Prison,  London,  in  1671.  He  published  a  number  of 
Sermons,  Theological  Treatises,  etc.  (between  1646  and 
1671),  for  lists  of  which  and  notices  of  their  author,  see 
Strena  Vavasorensis  (1654),  Vavasoris  Examen  et  Pur- 
gamen  (1654, 4to),  and  L\fe  and  Death  of  Vavasor  Pow- 
ell (1671, 8vo).  His  Concordcmce  to  the  Bible,  completed 
by  N.  P.  and  J.  F.,  etc,  was  published  in  1671  (8vo). 

Powell,  William  Samuel,  an  English  divine 
of  remarkable  ability,  was  bom  at  Colchester  Sept.  27, 
1717 ;  was  admitted  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1734 ;  and,  having  taken  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts  in  1738-9,  was  elected  fellow  of  it  in  March,  1740. 
In  1741  he  was  taken  into  the  family  of  lord  Towns- 
bend  as  private  tutx>r  to  his  second  son,  Charles,  after- 
wards chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  was  ordained  dea- 
con and  priest  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  instituted  to 
the  rectory  of  Colkirk,  in  Norfolk,  on  lord  Townshend's 
presentation.  He  returned  to  college  the  year  after, 
began  to  read  lectures  as  an  assistant  to  the  principal 
tutor;  but  became  himself  principal  tutor  in  1744.  He 
took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  in  1749,  and  of 
doctor  in  1756.  In  1765  he  was  elected  master  of  his 
college,  obtained  the  archdeaconry  of  Colchester  the 
year  after,  and  in  1768  was  instituted  to  the  rectory  of 
Freshwater,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  died  Jan.  19, 
1775.  He  published.  Defence  of  the  Subscriptions  re- 
quired in  the  Church  of  England  (Lond.  1757,  4to) : — 
Observations  on  Miscellanea  Anahftica  (1760): — Ser- 
mons on  1  Cor.  i,  23,  24  (1767,  4to)  -.—Charge  (1772, 
8vo ;  1773) : — Discourses  on  Various  Subjects  (published 
with  Life  by  Thomas  Bulguy,  D.D.,  1776,  8vo).  Dr. 
Powell's  and  Thomas  Fawcett's  Discourses,  thirty-four 
in  all,  delivered  before  the  Univeraity  of  Cambridge, 
were  republished  in  1832  (8vo)  in  Divines  of  Hie  Church 
of  England,  These  discourses  of  Powell,  says  bishop 
Watson,  *'  are  written  with  great  acuteness  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  several  subjects."  "  It  would  be  impossible 
to  produce  a  more  eminent  instance  of  the  happy  alliance 
of  taste  and  genius  with  learning  and  good  sense  than 
in  the  sermons  and  charges  of  Dr.  Powell ;  of  whom,  in- 
deed, on  every  account,  the  whole  society  over  which 
he  presided  might  justly  join  with  me  in  saying,*  Sem- 
per honos,  nomenque  tuum,  laudesque  manebunt' "  (Profl 
Mainwaring).  Powell's  discourses  are  also  highly  com- 
mended by  Mathias.  See  Pursuits  of  Literature  (ed. 
1822),  p.  225,  871 ;  Allibone,  DicL  of  Brit,  and  Amer. 
A  uthors,  8.  v. ;  Gen.  Biog.  Did.  s.  v. 

Power,  or  the  ability  of  performing,  is  in  an  essen- 
tial degree  an  attribute  of  Deity:  God  is  emphatically 
styled  All-powerful.    Power  signifies  sometimes  a  righ^ 
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privilege,  or  dignity  (John  i,  12) ;  sometimes  absolute 
authority  (Matt,  xxviii,  18);  sometimes  the  exertion  or 
act  of  power,  as  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Ephes.  i,  19),  of 
angels,  or  of  human  governments,  magistrates,  etc. 
(Bom.  xiii,  1),  and  perhaps  it  generally  includes  the 
idea  of  dignity  and  superiority.  So,  the  body  **  is  sown 
in  weakness^  it  is  raised  in  power*'  (1  Cor.  xv,  48). 
The  **  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air'*  (Ephes.  ii,  2)  is  a 
figurative  representation  of  Satan  (q.  v.).    See  Aib. 

Poiiver,  Francis  Herron,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Alleghany  County,  Pa.,  July  14, 1829. 
He  received  a  careful  academical  training ;  graduated  at 
Washington  College,  Washington,  Pa.;  studied  theology 
in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Alleghany  Ci^, 
Pa.,  and  was  licensed  by  Redstone  Presbyter}-.  Being 
deeply  interested  in  the  efforts  of  the  government  to 
suppress  the  rebellion,  he  became  a  delegate  of  the 
United  States  Christian  Commission.  Joining  the  *'Ar- 
my  of  the  Cumberland,"  he  was  zealous  in  his  efforts  in 
the  hospitals  and  in  the  field  to  administer  to  the  per- 
sonal and  spiritual  wants  of  the  sick  and  wounded  of 
the  Republic;  but  the  extraordinary  exposure  to  which 
he  subjected  himself  broke  down  his  system,  and  he 
died  in  the  hospital  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,'C>cL  17, 1863. 
Mr,  Power  was  never  ordained,  but  he  was  an  earnest 
and  faithful  missionary.  Forgetful  of  self,  in  his  zeal 
for  the  good  of  others  he  sacrificed  even  his  life  to  a 
work  that  had  enlisted  his  whole  soul.  See  Wilson, 
Pretb.  Uut,  A  Imanae,  1864,  p.  190.     (J.  L.  S.) 

"Bowet,  John  H.,  D.D.,  a  noted  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Montgom- 
ery Co.,  Ky.,  March  15, 1798 ;  was  converted  at  a  very 
early  age;  united  with  the  Methodists  in  1819;  was 
licensed  to  preach  two  years  after,  and  joined  the  Ken- 
tucky Conference,  where  his  appointments  were,  Mount 
Sterling  and  Hinkston  circuits,  in  Kentucky;  Little 
Kanawha,  Charleston,  and  Parkersburgh,  in  Virginia; 
Columbus,  Salt  Creek,  Brush  Creek,  Chillicothe,  and 
Deer  Creek,  in  Ohio;  Burlington  Circuit,  Old  Zion, 
Muscatine,  and  South  Burlington,  in  Iowa — embracing 
a  period  of  eighteen  years.  As  presiding  elder,  he 
served  on  Norwalk,  Wooster,  Mount  Vernon,  Delaware, 
and  Mansfield  districts,  in  Ohio;  Burlington,  Musca- 
tine, and  Keokuk  districts,  in  Iowa— filling  up  twenty- 
eight  years.  In  1848  he  was  elected  assistant  agent  of 
the  Western  Book  Concern,  where  he  remained  until 
1852.  Failing  health  then  necessitated  rest,  and  he 
maintained  a  supernumerary  relation  until  1856,  when 
he  resumed  the  pastoral  work  by  transfer  to  the  Iowa 
Conference,  and  there  held  appointments  (as  above 
mentioned)  until  his  death,  which  occurred  Jan.  19, 
1873.  In  manner  Dr.  Power  was  reserved.  He  shrank 
instinctively  from  that  general  acquaintance  and  no- 
toriety in  which  persons  differently  constituted  find 
pleasure.  His  friendship,  though  not  demonstrative, 
was  strong  and  enduring.  As  a  preacher  he  was  suc- 
cessful :  enlightening  the  mind,  directing  the  judgment, 
and  influencing  the  will  of  his  auditors — thereby  win- 
ning souls  to  Christ.  He  was  a  prudent  legislator,  and 
as  an  administrator  of  discipline  he  had  but  few  equa^ 
Notwithstanding  the  exhaustive  labors  of  an  itinerant 
fifty  years  ago,  at  the  age  of  forty-two  he  had  acquired 
a  libera]  education,  including  Greek  and  Hebrew,  so  as 
to  make  the  original  available  in  the  literal  rendering 
of  the  Word  of  Life.  He  had  also  completed  a  course 
in  law,  with  the  view  of  meeting  every  demand  that 
might  be  made  upon  him  as  a  servant  of  the  Church. 
As  an  author  he  holds  a  reputable  place.  His  writings 
{On  UmverstUitm: — DooliUle  and  Power  f  a  discussion 
on  the  same  subject : — Domestic  Piety : — and  Letters  to 
Dr,  Smiih  on  SUxoery)  are  all  attractive  in  style,  and 
are  models  of  logical  clearness.  See  Minutes  of  A  rmual 
Conferences,  1873,  p.  103, 104.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Po'wexB  OP  THE  Mi3fD  are  those  faculties  by  which 
we  think,  reason,  judge,  etc  See  God  ;  Soul.  "  They 
are  so  various,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  "so  many,  so  connected 


and  complicated  in  most  of  their  operations,  that  there 
never  has  been  any  division  of  them  proposed  which  is 
not  liable  to  consldenible  objections.  The  most  com- 
mon division  is  that  of  understanding  and  vriU.  Under 
the  will  we  comprehend  our  active  powers,  and  all  that 
lead  to  action,  or  influence  the  mind  to  act — such  as  ap- 
petites, passions,  affections.  The  understanding  com- 
prehends our  contemplative  powers,  by  which  we  per- 
ceive objects;  by  which  we  conceive  or  remember 
them ;  by  which  we  analyze  or  compound  them ;  and 
by  which  we  judge  and  reason  concerning  them.  Or, 
the  intellectual  powers  are  commonly  divided  into  sim- 
ple apprehension,  judgment,  and  reasoning."  Locke 
divides  powers  into  those  ^  able  to  make,  or  able  to  re- 
ceive, any  change;  the  one  may  be  called  active,  and 
the  other  passive  power"  (Essay  on  Human  Understand' 
infff  bk.  ii,  ch.  xxi).  But  Reid  takes  exception  to  this 
division,  and  passes  the  following  stricture  upon  it: 
'*  Whereas  he  (Locke)  distinguishes  power  into  act- 
ive and  -passive,  I  conceive  passive  power  to  be  no 
power  at  alL  He  means  by  it  the  possibility  of  being 
changed.  To  call  this  power  seems  to  be  a  misspplica- 
tion  of  the  word.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with 
the  phrase  passive  power  in  any  other  good  author. 
Mr.  Locke  seems  to  have  been  unlucky  in  inventing  it; 
and  it  deserves  not  to  be  retained  in  our  language." 
<'  This  paragraph,"  says  Sir  W.  Hamilton  {acid's  Works, 
p.  519,  note), "  is  erroneous  in  almost  all  its  statements." 
The  distinction  between  power  as  active  and  passive  is 
clearly  taken  by  Aristotle.  But  he  says  that  in  one 
point,  of  view  they  are  but  one  power  {Metaphys,  lib.  v, 
c  12),  while  in  another  they  are  two  {ilrid,  lib.  ix, 
c  1).  Ho  also  distinguishes  powers  into  rational  and 
irrational — ^into  those  which  we  have  by  nature,  and 
those  which  we  acquire  by  repetition  of  acts.  These 
distinctions  have  been  generally  admitted  by  subse- 
quent philosophers.  Dr.  lieid,  however,  only  used  the 
word  power  to  signify  active  potoer.  That  we  have  the 
idea  of  power,  and  how  we  come  by  if,  he  shows  in  op- 
position to  Hume  {Act,  Pow,  ess.  i,  ch.  ii,  iv). 

According  to  Hume,  we  have  no  proper  notion  of 
power.  It  is  a  mere  relation  which  the  mind  conceives 
to  exist  between  one  thing  going  before  and  another 
thing  coming  after.  All  that  we  observe  is  merely  an- 
tecedent and  consequent.  Neither  sensation  nor  reflec- 
tion furnishes  us  with  any  idea  of  power  or  efficacy  in 
the  antecedent  to  produce  the  consequent.  The  views 
of  Dr.  Brown  are  somewhat  similar.  It  is  when  the 
succession  is  constant— when  the  antecedent  is  uniform- 
ly followed  by  the  consequent — that  we  call  the  one  cause 
and  the  other  effect;  but  we  have  no  ground  for  believ- 
ing that  there  is  any  other  relation  between  them  or  any 
virtue  in  the  one  to  originate  or  produce  the  other— that 
is,  that  we  have  no  proper  idea  of  power.  Now,  that  our 
idea  of  power  cannot  be  explained  by  the  philosophy 
which  derives  all  our  ideas  from  sensation  and  reflec- 
tion is  true.  Power  is  not  an  object  of  sense.  All  that 
we  observe  is  succesdon.  But  when  we  see  one  thing 
invariably  succeeded  by  another,  we  not  only  connect 
the  one  as  effect  and  the  other  as  cause,  and  view  them 
under  that  relation,  but  we  frame  the  idea  of  power, 
and  conclude  that  there  is  a  virtue,  an  efficacy,  a  force 
in  the  one  thing  to  originate  or  produce  the  other;  and 
that  the  connection  between  them  is  not  only  uniform 
and  unvaried,  but  universal  and  necessary.  This  is  the 
common  idea  of  pow^er,  and  that  there  is  such  an  idea 
framed  and  entertained  by  the  human  mind  cannot  be 
denied.  The  legitimacy  and  validity  of  the  idea  can 
be  fully  vindicated. 

**  In  the  strict  sense,  power  and  agency  are  attributes 
of  mind  only ;  and  I  think  that  mind  only  can  be  a  cause 
in  the  strict  sense.  This  power,  indeed,  may  be  where 
it  is  not  exerted,  and  so  may  be  without  agency  or 
causation;  but  there  can  be  no  agency  or  causation 
without  power  to  act  and  to  produce  the  effect.  As  far 
as  I  can  judge,  to  everything  we  call  a  cause  we  ascribe 
power  to  produce  the  effect.    In  intelligent  causes,  the 
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we  coDceire  no  power  but  vbat  U  exerted,  and,  there- 
fore, measure  thejxnMrof  the  caute  bf  the  eflect  which 
it  actually  producea.  The  powei  ol  an  acid  lo  diwlre 
iron  IS  meaaored  by  whit  it  actually  dinolvea.  We  get 
the  notion  DraclirepnKr,  aiwell  ai  ofcauu  and  effect, 
aa  I  think,  from  what  we  feel  in  ounelvea.  Vi'c  feel  in 
ourselve*  a  power  to  move  our  limbs,  and  to  produce 
certain  elTeeta  when  we  cbooK.  Hence  we  get  the  no- 
tion of  poaar,  ageocf,  and  comalion  in  the  itrict  and 
phikeophical  aeiue;  and  (his  1  take  to  be  our  firat  no- 
tion of  theH  three  thingi"  (Kcid,  Corrapondenct,  p. 
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"The  liability  of  a  thing 
ia  called  paaiit  poicer,  or  more  properly  auKCptibility . 
while  the  efficacy  of  the  cauie  i«  called  actitt  ptmer. 
Ueal  has  the  power  of  melting  wax;  and,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  some,  ice  baa  the  power  of  l«ing  melted"  (Day, 
Oa  Iht  Wiil,  p.  S3).     See  CtuBE. 

It  is  uauat  lo  speak  of  a  power  of  reuitance  in  mat- 
ter, and  of  a  power  of  endurnnce  in  mind.  Both  then 
are  piunrs  power.  .lcfire}>o«»r  iathe  principle  of 
tion,  whether  immanent  or  tianricnt.  Pattivt  ponti 
(he  principle  of  bearing  or  receiving.  See  Held,  On  tht 
A  etitt  Poaai ;  Id.  On  tlie  liumoH  MM,  raid  lite  InlrU 
Itenial  Poicert ;  I.ocke,  On  Iht  [I'ndiritanding ;  Stewart, 
Brown,  and  Alicrctombie.    See  also  U: 

Foyers,  Qrant,  a  Congregational  clergyman,  vta 
bom  at  Hollis,  N.  H.,  Hay  31, 1784;  was  educated  at 
Dartmouth  College,  clan  of  1810;  Mudird  thealogy; 
was  minister  at  Haverhill  in  1816-29,  and  at  Goahcn 
from  Aug.  ST,  1829,  to  his  death,  April,  1841.  He  ta  the 
author  of  an  Eitoy  vpon  the  Inftiirmx  nf  tke  Imagina- 
tion on  lie  Ntiroui  Syileni,  rontn'hiftny  (0  Fallt  Hopn 
n  Riligion  :~UulOTy  of  Ike  Coot  Country  (1811,  I2roo) : 
.  —and  Centennial  A  ddrtu  at  IloUU  (1880, 8vo).— Drake, 
Did.  of  A  oitr.  Btog.  >.  v. ;  Allibone,  Dili,  of  Brit,  and 
AnitT.Auth.ti.v. 

Powers,  Hlrom,  an 
former,  and  the  eighth  of  nine  children,  waa  bom 
Woodstock,  Vt.,  July  29,  1806,  and  acquired  the  ru 
ments  of  education  at  a  free  district  acbooL  While  still 
a  boy,  he  went  to  Cindniiati,  Ohio,  where  he  became 
nn  apprentice  to  a  clock-maker,  and  about  the  tua 
time  formed  the  acquaintance  of  a  German  aculptoi 
who  (aught  him  to  model  in  plaster.  Subsequently 
he  was  employed  for  sererol  years  making  wai-flgurea, 
and  fitting  ibem  with  machinciy,  for  [he  Cincinnati 
Museum,  where  his  lafemal Resiont  horrified  thousands 
of  visitors.  It  is  a  hideous  scene  representing  hell  filled 
nith  terrific  figures,  moved  by  machincrj-,  and  acting 
the  supposed  agoniesof  Che  damned.  In  lB36he  Went  to 
Washington,  where  he  cxecutetl  the  busts  of  several  dis- 
tinguished persons.  By  the  aid  otMr,  Nicholas  Long- 
worth, he  went  to  Florence,  luily,  in  1837,  to  continue  hii 
■rt-studiei.  He  resided  in  that  country  until  his  death, 
whichtoakplaceatRome,June!7,18T3.  Inl8881Nnr- 
ers  produced  bis  statue  otEte,  which  excited  the  admi- 
ration of  Thorwaldsen.  Uisuther  works  were  of  a  sec- 
ular character,  but  they  gave  him  great  renown.  See 
II. F.  Lee,  Familiar  Sketchet  of  Sculpture  and  Seulplort 
(Boston,  l«o4,  a  vols.  12mo),  voL  ii,  ch.  mtvii;  Tucker- 
man,  Book  of  Ike  A  rlitt,  a.  v. ;  Lttiag  Age,  Oct  1847. 

'Ptxwvn,  Jwaa  K.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  the  countv  ol 
Albemarle,  Va.,  June  8,  1801.  In  Hay,  1826,  while 
engaged  in  teaching  a  clastucal  srhool,  he  ivas  convert- 
f>d,  and  united  with  the  Helhodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Shortlvafterhe  joined  the  (ravelling  connection,  at  the 
session  of  the  Virginia  Conference  (held  at  Raleigh  in 
Fehmsr^-,  1826).     In  18S0  he  was  admitted  inio  full 

dained  elder.  He  was  a  plain,  faithful,  earnest  minulei 
of  the  Uospel,  alwaya  conscientiously  discharging  the 
duties  of  a  Methodist  preacher.    B^i>g  unencumbered 


where  endeared  himself  to  the  people  whom  he  aened 

by  bis  unaffected  and  conustent  piety.    For  upwards  of 

score  yean  he  gave  full  proof  of  his  ministry.     In 

latter  part  of  bis  life,  through  affectionate  regaid 

for  his  welfare,  and  in  conuderatiou  of  his  inficmities, 

brethren  of  the  Conference  placed  him  on  the  list 

of  supernumeraries ;  but  so  anxious  Kua  he  lo  be  in  the 

regular  paxoral  work  that  he  appealed  to  the  ConTei^ 

ence  (o  place  him  among  the  effective  men,  and  he  was 

appointed  to  the  New  Kent  Circuit ;  but  tfae  work  was 

beyond  bis  strength ;  he  soon  began  lo  fail  in  health, 

anil  died  March  1, 1869.    See  Minulti  ofAmual  Can- 

ftrenca  of  At  it.  E.  Chunk,  South,  1869,  p.  303. 

Fowen,  Jolm  B.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Churcb,  South,  was  bora  Hay  16,  1814,  in 
Union  District,  a  C  ;  as  a  boy,  removed  to  Alabama, 
and  shortly  after  was  converted ;  and,  fcding  called  of 
God  Vi  preach  the  Uospel,  accepted  license  in  1845.  In 
1850  he  entered  the  itinerant  ranks  of  the  Alabama 
Conference,  and  was  appointed  to  the  WecKokaville 
Circuit.  He  filled  succeisively  the  Harpersville  and 
the  Hoecow  cimuitSi  In  tSGl  he  entered  the  Confed- 
erate army  in  command  of  a  company.  His  health 
failed,  however,  and  he  relumed.  From  1863  to  1866 
he  was  presiding  elder  of  the  Jasper  District.  In  1867 
be  served  the  Elyton  Cireuiti  1H68-69,  the  Hurfree's 
VallejCircuit;  1870,theJoneBborDughCircniL  Inl871 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Honticello  Circuit,  but  died 
March  SO.  He  was  •  cooscientiana  and  pious  man. 
His  administration  as  prending  elder  was  marked  by 
ptomplnesB  and  great  fdthfulness  in  the  discharge  <k 
all  the  duties  pertaining  (o  his  office.  His  broad  com- 
mon-sense and  acquaintsnce  wicb  men  gave  him  wis- 
dom in  council  As  a  preacher,  he  had  great  control 
over  the  emotions  of  men,  and  was  eminently  successful 
in  seasons  of  revival.  See  JUinvlei  of  Antiual  Coffet' 
cnce*  ofihe  M.  E.  Church,  South,  1871,  p.  566. 

Powtal  is  the  name  oTa  Ctuneta  divinity  signiiy- 
ing  contentment. 
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four  poya  days  in  each  month.  1.  The  day  of  the  new 
moon.  2.  The  eighth  day  from  the  time  of  the  new 
moou.  3.  The  day  of  the  full  moon.  4.  The  eighth 
day  from  the  time  of  the  full  moon.  It  ia  said  by  Pfof. 
H.  Wilson  that  the  days  of  the  full  aQd  the  new  moon 
are  sacred  with  all  sects  of  the  Hind(U ;  but  according  to 
the  institutes  of  Manu  the  sacred  books  are  not  to  be 
read  upon  these  days.— Gardner, /Vit/^  of  the  Worlds 
ii,689. 

Poydrafli  Julien,  an  American  philanthropist  of 
French  descent,  who  flourished  in  the  early  days  of  our 
republic,  and  was  first  delegate  to  Congress  from  the 
territory  of  Orleans  (1809-12),  gave  $100,000  for  the 
founding  of  a  French  orphan  asylum,  and  left  $20,000 
for  a  college  at  Point  Coupee,  La.  He  died  there  Jan. 
25, 1824. 

Poynet  (or  Fonet),  John,  an  English  prelate  of 
the  Reformation  period,  was  bom  about  1516  in  Kent- 
shire.  He  enjoyed  a  distinguished  education,  learned 
Italian  and  Flemish,  was  proficient  in  mathematics,  and 
constructed  in  his  youth  a  clock  the  complicated  ma- 
chinery of  which  was  the  admiration  of  Henry  YIIFs 
courL '  He  graduated  at  King's  College,  Cambridge ; 
was  made  doctor  of  theology  and  chaplain  of  archbishop 
Cranmer.  At  the  age  of  thirty-three  he  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Rochester  (1549).  In  1551  he  succeeded  at 
Winchester  the  deposed  Gardiner,  and  was  appointed  to 
take  a  share  in  the  redaction  of  the  new  code  of  ecclesi- 
astical lawSb  He  was  indebted  for  these  distinctions  to 
his  zeal  for  the  cause  of  reform ;  he  defended  it  in  the 
pulpit  and  in  his  books,  and  explained  its  doctrines  in 
hb  Catechism^  adopted  under  the  name  of  "  King  Ed- 
ward's Catechism."  At  Mary  Tudor's  accession  to  the 
throne  he  repaired  to  foreign  parts,  either  dreading  per- 
secution for  having  had  a  share  in  Wyatt's  Rebellion,  or 
because  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  see  for  hax-ing 
married.  He  died  April  11, 1556,  at  Strasburg.  He  is 
spoken  of  as  a  man  of  great  erudition  and  eminent 
piety.  In  his  theology  he  was  a  decided  Calvinist 
Other  works  of  his  are,  Defence  for  Marriagt  of  Priests 
(1549,  Svo):— Short  Treatise  of  Poliiic  Power  (1556, 
8vo;  reprinted  1639  and  1042):— and  De  Eucharislia 
(1557,  8vo).  See  Strj'pe,  Life  of  Creamer;  Dodd, 
Church  History;  Fuller,  Worthies  of  En^and ;  Hilner, 
Hi^ry  of  WincKesler,  \,  346 ;  Lecky,  History  of  Ration- 
alism,  ii,  174;  Hook,  Eccles,  Biography,  viii,  158;  Col- 
lier, Eccles.  Hist,  of  England  (see  Index  in  voL  viii). 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Pozai,  Oiovaxmi  Battista,  a  Milanese  painter 
who  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  1 6th  century,  was 
employed  by  Sixtus  V  in  the  palace  of  St.  John  of  Lat- 
eran  and  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican.  In  the  Sistine 
Chapel  he  painted  the  Visitation  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
Angel  appearing  to  St.  Joseph  in  his  dream ;  in  II  Gesu, 
a  CAotr  of  Angels.  He  died  in  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus 
V,  aged  twenty -eight,  deeply  lamented  as  the  most 
promising  young  artist  of  his  time.  He  was  considered 
the  Guido  of  his  day ;  and  had  he  survived  to  the  time 
of  the  Caracci,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  degree  of 
perfection  he  might  have  attained. 

Fossi,  Stefano,  an  Italian  painter,  bom  at  Rome 
in  the  18th  century,  studied  first  under  Carlo  Maratti 
and  afterwards  mth  Agostino  Masucci.  Lanzi  says  be 
was  more  noble  in  his  design  than  Masucci,  and  more 
natural  and  vigorous  in  his  coloring.  He  acquired  con- 
siderable distinction,  and  executed  several  works  for  the 
churches  at  Rome,  one  of  which,  an  altar-piece,  repre- 
sents the  Death  of  St.  Joseph,  In  the  pontifical  palace 
of  Monte  Carallo  is  a  fine  picture  by  him  representing 
St.  Gregory.    He  died  in  1768. 

FoszOiL  Andrea,  an  eminent  painter  and  architect, 
was  bom  at  Trent  in  1642.  While  studying  at  Milan 
he  fell  into  vicious  company  and  became  extremely  dis- 
solute, until,  disgusted  by  his  course  of  life,  he  joined 
the  Society  of  the  Jesuits,  who  placed  him  under  the 


instraction  of  Scaramuccia.  Afterwards,  at  Rome  and 
Venice,  he  studied  design  and  color,  and  the  works  of 
Raffaelle  and  other  great  masters.  His  oil  and  fresco 
works  at  Rome,  Genoa,  and  other  places  gained  him  the 
reputation  of  one  of  the  ablest  artists  of  the  time.  His 
pictures  are  composed  in  gnmd  style,  and  he  is  excelled 
by  few  artists  in  perspective  and  architecture,  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  he  perfectly  understood,  and  pub- 
lished a  treatise  on  them.  Among  his  best  works  in 
oil  are,  St.  Francesco  Borgia,  in  the  church  of  II  Gesii 
at  Rome;  the  Wise  Men's  Offering,  at  Vienna,  and  four 
pictures  from  the  life  of  Christ,  in  the  church  at  Genoa. 
The  ceiling  of  the  church  of  St.Ignazio  at  Rome  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  ablest  productions  of  his  time,  be- 
cause of  its  animated  execution.  As  an  architect  he 
grained  some  distinction,  and  executed,  among  other 
works,  the  altar  of  St.  Ignazio  in  the  church  of  II  Gesu 
at  Rome,  which  is  said  to  be  the  richest  altar  in  all  Eu- 
rope.   He  died  at  Venice  in  1709. 

Pracrat  is,  in  the  Indian  mythology,  one  of  the 
revelations  of  divinity  as  the  supreme  original  being, 
and  especially  as  the  cause  of  all  phenomena  of 
change  in  the  visible  world.  Pracrat  ia  the  essence  of 
the  three  gods  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva;  he  is  three- 
colored,  because  he  is  creative  like  Brahma  (red) ;  con- 
servative like  Vishnu  (white);  and  destmctive  like 
Siva  (black).  Pracrat,  in  consequence,  is  also  the  being 
which  unites  and  separates  these  three  divinities,  as 
through  him  there  is  a  perpetual  vicissitude  of  life 
and  death,  of  birth  and  annihilation. 

^acriti  is  the  by-name  of  Parwati,  the  wife  of 
the  Indian  god  Siva :  it  means  Nature,  The  Hindfis 
make  of  her  the  wife  of  the  destroyer,  because,  accord- 
ing to  them,  all  life  originates  in  death,  there  being  no 
destraction,  no  annihilation,  in  the  tme  sense  of  the 
word :  matter  only  descriiies,  in  the  course  of  its  dura- 
tion, an  eternal  circle,  in  which  it  undergoes  a  perpetual 
change  of  forms,  while  its  substance  remains  the  same. 

Practical  Religion  is  that  department  of  practi- 
cal tliculog}'  which  aims  at  the  promotion  of  Christian 
practice,  and  the  writings  which  are  brought  out  to 
contribute  to  such  an  end  are  called  Practical  Works. 
They  are  from  their  very  nature  of  a  more  temporary* 
character  than  any  other  theological  productions.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  they  are,  and  must  be,  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  their  own  age ;  they  must  be 
specially  addressed  to  correct  its  prevailing  evil  tenden- 
cies; they  must  pre-eminently  promote  those  parts  of 
the  Christian  character  which  are  least  cultivated.  Such 
as  are  founded  on  a  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  animated  with  genuine  piety,  must  indeed  benefit 
other  ages,  since  humsn  nature  remains  essentially  the 
same;  but  their  most  direct  infiuence  belongs  to  the 
age  in  which  they  are  written.  Subsequently  they  may 
oi'icn  form  individuals :  transfused  into  their  minds,  they 
are  reproduced  in  other  shapes,  but  are  themselves  with- 
drawn from  circulation.  Their  body  perishes ;  while  the 
soul  which  gave  it  life  migrates  into  another  and  an- 
other frame,  and  thus  continues  often  to  diffuse  an  ex- 
tensive blessing,  when  the  very  name  under  which  they 
originally  appeared  is  forgotten.  See  Pusey,  Historical 
Inquiry,  p.  11-180.  See  also  Practical.  Theology  ; 
Religion;  Theology.    (J. H. W,) 

Practical  Theology  is  one  of  the  departments 
of  theology,  and  aims  principally  at  the  treatment  of 
the  functions  of  Church  life.  For  centuries  the  term 
was  abused  and  confused,  and  the  sphere  of  practical 
theology  in  the  organism  of  theological  science  was  an 
ill-understood  question  until  the  proper  conception  of 
its  nature  and  limits  was  given  by  that  master-mind  of 
German  theology,  Schleiermacher;  and,  thanks  to  his 
clear-sightedness,  practical  theology  is  no  longer  to  be 
confounded  with  a  diluted,  popularized  edition  of  scien- 
tific theology  "for  students  incompetent  to  leani  the 
theoretic  science"  (Planck),  nor  is  it  any  longer  used  as 
a  synonym  of  Christian  ethics  or  pastoral  theology,  but 
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it  has  taken  its  place  in  the  circle  of  theological  sciences 
as  an  independent  department,  co-ordinate  with  exeget- 
ical,  historical,  and  systematic  theology. 

The  Christian  religion  presents  itself  to  the  student 
under  four  aspects — as  a  divine  revelation,  as  a  history, 
as  a  system  of  doctrines  and  duties,  and,  finally,  as  a 
corporate  life.  As  now  the  department  of  exegetical 
theology  embraces  all  those  sciences  which  in  any  way 
treat  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  that  of  historical  theology, 
all  which  in  any  way  treat  of  sacred  or  Church  histo- 
ry ;  that  of  systematic  theology,  all  which  set  forth  the 
doctrinal  and  ethical  8}*stems  of  Christianity ;  so  practi- 
cal theology  comprehends  all  the  practices  and  hourly 
needs  of  the  Church,  and  as  such  this  department  em- 
braces the  subordinate  sciences  of  Church  government, 
edification,  and  worship.  It  includes  and  covers  such 
special  branches  as  Pastoral  Theolof/yt  IlomiUliea^  Cate' 
cheticsj  Chrittian  PtBdagogict,  etc  Being  the  science  of 
the  collective  functions  of  the  Church  regarded  in  her 
luiity,  it  is  able  to  g^vc  due  attention  and  prominence 
to  each  of  those  functions^the  regulative,  the  educa- 
tional, and  the  edifying,  a  thing  impossible,  under  the 
old-fashioned  arrangement  [see  Theology],  to  com- 
pass within  the  limits  of  a  Pattoral  Thtoiogy  (q.  v.). 
Says  Domcr,  ^  It  is  since  the  idea  of  the  Church,  and 
of  her  essential  functions  and  attributes,  has  been  more 
clearly  recognised  that  practical  theology,  which  was 
formerly  for  the  roost  part  an  aggregate  of  rules  and 
regulations  without  any  organic  connection  between  its 
several  precepts,  has  been  reconstructed.  Nitzsch's 
practical  theology,  in  particular,  brings  forward  its  con- 
nection with  the  other  branches  of  theolog}\  SyMte- 
maiic  theology^  which  is  based  upon  txegetie  theology 
and  faith,  and  developed  by  the  history  of  doctrines, 
exhibits  Christian  truth  in  the  abstract,  and  therefore 
the  ideal  of  faith  and  practice.  Historical  theology ^  fin- 
ishing with  a  delineation  of  the  present  state  of  the 
Church,  sets  the  empiric  reality  and  its  defects  over 
against  this  ideal.  The  contrast  between  the  two,  the 
variance  between  the  ideal  and  the  real,  produces  the 
effort  to  reconcile  this  opposition  by  means  of  theologi- 
cal usages,  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the 
^e.  Thus  practical  theology,  as  a  science,  owes  its  or- 
igin to  the  ecclesiastical  procedure  of  the  times;  and, 
as  this  is  necessarily  technical,  practical  theology  is  also 
a  technical  study." 

Schleiermacber  called  practical  theology  the  crown  of 
a  theological  course  of  study,  and,  as  we  have  already 
said,  was  the  first  to  bestow  upon  it  a  scientific  organi- 
zation. In  this  labor  he  was  laudably  followed  by  the- 
ologians of  the  most  diverse  schools,  as,  e.  g.,  Koman 
Catholic  Von  Drey,  Protestant  Nitzsch,  Hegelian  Mar- 
heineke,  comprombing  Hagenbach,  Lutheran  Harless, 
and  such  other  noted  men  as  Ehrenfcuchter,  Moll, 
Palmer,  and  Schweizer.  Most  are  agreed  in  describing 
practical  theology  as  a  science  for  the  clergy,  and  thus 
not  doing  full  justice  to  the  vocation  of  the  believing 
laity  in  Church  work.  Their  rights  in  this  respect 
have  chiefly  been  made  apparent  by  the  hitherto  much 
neglected  theor}'  of  Church  government,  and  by  volun- 
tary associations  for  domestic  missions.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  just  notion  that^  since  the  Church's  exist- 
ence and  increase  are  brought  about  by  constant  re- 
production, it  is  necessary  to  start  from  the  origin  of 
the  Church  in  individuals,  to  proceed  to  their  gathering 
together,  and  thence  to  the  Church,  may  be  designated 
as  the  prevailing  tendency  in  the  construction  of  a 
practical  theology.  Hence  the  theory  of  missions  (called 
also  Halientics)  and  catechisation,  the  aim  of  which  is 
a  preparation  for  confirmation,  form  the  first  or  main 
division.  The  second  embraces  the  doctrine  of  worship^ 
or  of  the  construction  of  the  public  services  of  the  Church 
(liturgies^  with  hymnology  and  sacred  music  and  homi- 
leiic$)y  the  superintendence  of  the  spiritual  interests  of 
individuals  (cure  of  souls),  and  the  direction  of  the  flock 
(the  pastoral  office);  while  the  organization  of  the 
Church,  and  the  entire  system  of  Church  law,  by  which 


the  activity,  whether  of  the  individual  or  of  the  oommuo 
nity,  must  be  limited,  form  a  third  division.  See  Nitzsch, 
Praktiache  Theologie ;  Domer,  Guch,  d,  protettanfitchen 
Thedogief  Bickersteth,  Chrittian  Students  Biblical 
Auittanff  p.  498 «  and  especially  Moll,  Das  System  der 
praktitchen  Theologie  (Halle,  1864,  8vo),  which  is  a 
compendious  but  very  systematic  and  thorough  treatise, 
covering  the  whole  field  of  practical  theology  as  now 
understood.  See  also  M'Clintock,  EncycU^dia  and 
Methodology  of  TheoL  Scietux,  pL  iv ;  AfetL  Qu,  Rev, 
Jan.  1864,  p.  169  sq.  The  Germans  support  a  ZeU* 
schrift  fur  praktische  Theologie^  which  is  printed  at 
Leipsic  and  has  a  wide  circulation.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Prades,  Jeam  Mabtut  de,  a  French  theologian, 
was  bom  about  the  year  1720  at  Castel-Sarrasin.  Ho 
was  destined  to  the  ecclesiastical  career,  studied  first  in 
the  country,  then  went  to  Paris  and  lived  there  in  sev- 
eral seminaries,  among  others  in  that  of  Saint-Sulpice. 
He  became  acquainted  with  the  authors  of  the  Encydo' 
pidie,  and  furnished  several  articles  to  their  work.  He 
came  into  repute  by  a  thesis  which  he  defended  at  the 
Sorbonne  for  the  doctorate  of  theology  (Nov.  18, 1751). 
It  contained  the  boldest  assertions  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  soul,  the  origin  of  good  and  evil,  the  origin  of 
society,  natural  and  revealed  religion,  the  miracles,  etc. 
His  parallel  of  the  cures  performed  by  Jesus  and  those 
of  .£sculapius  seemed  particularly  scandalous.  The 
thesis  was  condemned  forthwith  by  several  prelates  and 
by  pope  Benedict  XIV.  The  Sorbonne,  after  having  at 
first  approved  it,  reconsidered  its  action,  and  declared  it 
impious.  Parliament  ordered  the  arrest  of  the  author 
at  the  request  of  the  advocate -general  D'Ormesson, 
whereupon  De  Prades  fled  to  Holland  (1752),  and  there 
published  his  Apology  (1752, 8  pts.  8vo),  to  which  Dide- 
rot added  a  refutation  of  a  mandement  of  the  bishop  of 
Auxerre.  Toltaire  recommended  Prades  to  the  king 
of  Prussia,  who  appointed  him  his  lector,  and  bestowed 
upon  him  a  life-rent  and  two  canonries,  one  at  Oppeln, 
the  other  at  Glogau.  The  bishop  of  Breslau  finally 
prevailed  upon  him  to  retract  solemnly  the  principles 
be  had  defended  (April  6, 1754).  He  became  archdea- 
con of  the  chapter  of  Glogau.  He  died  in  1782.  Prades 
left,  besides,  an  Abrege  de  VUistoire  ecdisiastique  de 
Fleuri  (Berlin,  1767,  2  vols,  small  8vo),  supposed  to  be 
translated  from  the  English,  and  to  which  Frederick  II 
wrote  a  preface. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog»  Genirale^  s.  v. 
See  Brotier,  Examen  de  PApologie  deVAbbi  de  Prades 
(1753);  Feller,  Diet.  Hist.  s.  v.;  Jervis,  Hist,  of  the 
Church  of  France,  ii,  882-334. 

Pradier,  Jacques,  a  Swiss  artist  of  note,  was  bom 
at  Geneva  in  May,  1792 ;  went  as  a  youth  to  Paris,  and 
finally  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  for  over  five  years, 
especially  under  Canova.  He  devoted  himself  prind- 
psklly  to  sculpture,  and  produced  some  remarkable  works. 
In  1819  he  settled  at  Paris,  and  died  there  in  1852. 
Satyrs,  Bacchantes,  Venuses,  and  the  like,  make  up 
principally  the  list  of  his  works ;  but  he  also  devoted 
himself  to  sacred  subjects,  and  produced,  among  others, 
a  colossal  figure  of  Christ  on  the  Cross ,  a  Pieta  (now  at 
Toulon),  a  Marriage  of  the  Virgin  (for  the  Madeleine, 
Paris),  four  Apostles,  a  FtV^  (for  the  cathedral  of 
Avignon),  etc  One  of  his  greatest  works  is  the  tomb 
of  Napoleon  I  at  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  in  Paris.  See 
Mrs.  Clement,  Handbook  of  Sculptors,  Painiers,  etc.,  s.  v. 

Fradjapat  is,  in  the  Hindft  mythology,  the  embod- 
ied creative  desire  of  the  original  Being,  or  of  that  man- 
ifestation of  this  Being  which  includes  the  earthly  ele- 
ments. 

Prado,  Blas  del,  a  Spanish  painter,  was  bora  at 
Toledo  in  1544.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Francisco  Comontes. 
Philip  II  sent  him  to  Morocco,  where  he  painted  the 
emperor  Maley-Abdallah,  his  favorites,  his  children, 
and  principal  officers.  He  returned  to  Spain  a  wealthy 
man.  But,  as  he  affected  Oriental  customs,  and  showed 
himself  in  public  dressed  in  the  Moorish  attire,  the  In- 
quisition summoned  him  before  her  tribunaL    He  was 
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dincharged  on  condition  of  paintuig  exdoaively  nlig^ 
ious  subjects.  He  died  about  1605.  Prado  is  distin- 
guished by  the  purity  of  his  design  and  the  majesty  of 
his  compositions,  which  are  simple,  but  carefuUy  worked 
out  in  all  their  details  There  are  of  his  works  at 
Madrid,  in  the  royal  palace,  an  Assumption,'  a  Virgin 
withtke  Child;  SUAtOkwty;  St.BUuius;  SLHaurice; 
a  Dtseent  from  Ike  Crass  ;  St,  Catharine.  At  Toledo, 
St,  BlasiitSy  bishop;  St.  Anthony;  The  Presentation;  a 
//o/y  Family  (in  the  monastery  of  Guadalupe),  eta — 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generalff  a,  r.  See  Palomino,  El 
Museo  PiUoiico  (Cordova,  1713,3  vols.);  Quilliet,  Diet, 
des  Peintres  EspagnoU,  s.  v. ;  Mr&  Clement,  Handbook 
of  Sculptors^  Painters,  etc.,  s.  v. 

Fradt,  Dominique  Dufour  de,  a  Krench  prelate 
and  diplomatist,  was  bom  at  Allanches,  in  Auvergne, 
April  23, 1759.  He  studied  for  some  time  at  the  mili- 
tary school,  but  gave  the  preference  to  the  ecclesiastical 
career,  and  gained  in  1786  the  degree  of  doctor  of  the- 
ology. Cardinal  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  archbishop  of 
Rouen,  bestowed  upon  him  the  title  of  vicar-gcncral 
and  one  of  the  richest  prebends  of  his  cathedral.  In  1789 
the  clergy  of  the  diocese  sent  him  to  the  £tats-Gen^- 
raux,  where  he  sided  with  the  clerical  and  monarchical 
minority.  He  followed  his  patron  into  exile,  and  at- 
tended him  at  Munster,  in  1800,  in  his  last  hours.  In 
1798  Fradt  published  anonymously  his  most  celebrated 
work,  V Antidote  au  Congres  de  Rastudt  (Hamburg, 
8vo).  In  1800  he  published,  again  anonymously.  La 
Prusse  et  sa  Neutraliti  (8vo).  His  opinion,  as  ex- 
pressed in  these  writings,  was  that  the  Revolution 
would  prove  fatal  to  France.  Cancelled  from  the  roll 
of  the  emigrants,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  was  intro- 
duced by  his  relation,  general  Duroc,  to  the  first  consul. 
The  latter  was  given  to  understand  that  military  des- 
potism could  find  no  more  faithful  sen'ant.  De  Pradt 
was  appointed  chaplain  of  the  new  emperor  and  bishop 
of  Poitiers;  he  was,  as  such,  consecrated  by  pope  Pius 
VII  himself,  in  the  church  of  Saint-Sulpice,  Feb.  2, 1805. 
The  *'  chaplain  of  the  god  Mars,**  as  he  called  himself, 
followed  his  master  to  Milan.  In  1808  he  was  at  Ba- 
yonne  as  one  of  the  negotiators  of  the  convention  which 
removed  the  Bourbons  from  the  throne  of  Spain,  and 
was  rewarded  with  a  bounty  of  fifty  thousand  francs 
and  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Mechlin  (May  12, 1808). 
He  was  one  of  the  nineteen  bishops  who,  March  25, 
1810,  solicited  from  the  pope  the  dispensation  which 
Napoleon  wanted  fur  his  marriage  with  Maria  Louisa. 
In  1811  he  was  a  member  of  the  second  commission  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  questions  to  be 
proposed  to  the  National  Council,  and  the  emperor,  Aug. 
20,  appointed  him  memlicrof  the  deputation  sent  to  Sa- 
vone  to  submit  the  decrees  of  that  council  for  the  pope's 
approbation.  In  the  ensuing  year  he  was  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  Warsaw,  where  he  opened  with  a  speech 
the  Polish  diet,  June,  1812.  It  was  here  that  a  spirit 
of  opposition  commenced  to  stir  in  the  supple  priest, 
and  he  was  sent  back  to  his  diocese.  He  returned 
to  France  with  the  allies,  who,  he  says,  by  his  advice, 
*' determined  to  break  entirely  with  Napoleon  and  his 
dynasty,  and  re-establish  the  Bourbons  on  the  throne." 
De  Pradt  owed  to  his  relations  with  Talleyrand  his 
nomination  as  grand-chancellor  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
and  the  dignit}'  of  grand-«roBS  of  the  order.  In  1815  he 
retired  to  Auvergne,  and  in  1816  he  accepted  a  life- 
rent of  12,000  francs  from  William,  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  exchange  for  his  archbishopric  In  thcYeign 
of  Louis  XVIII  he  was  pleased  to  side  with  the  opposi- 
tion. He  wrote  some  brilliant  pamphlets  against  the 
government:  one  of  them  brought  him  before  the  Cour 
d* Assises  of  the  Seine,  where  he  was  defended  by  the 
elder  Dupin.  In  1827  he  was  elected  deputy  of  Cler- 
mont-Ferrand. After  the  revolution  of  July  his  opin- 
ions underwent  a  new  change:  he  again  declared  for 
unmitigated  royalty  and  against  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
He  died  at  Paris  March  18, 1837.  We  mention,  among 
bis  numerous  writings,  ffistoire  de  VAmbassade  dans  le 
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Grand'Duehi  de  Vanome  (Paris,  1815, 1826,  8vo).  tn 
this  amusing  and  witty  composition  he  holds  a  review 
over  the  personages  of  the  empire  with  uncommon  satir- 
ical sharpness.  We  find  in  it  the  following  regarding 
the  principal  figure :  *'  The  genius  of  Napoleon  was  fitted 
at  the  same  time  for  the  stage  of  the  world  and  for  that 
of  the  mountebanks;  it  was  represented  by  royal  attire 
mixed  with  the  dress  of  a  down.  The  god  Mars  was 
nothing  but  a  kind  of  Jupiter-Scapin,  the  like  of  which 
the  world  had  never  seen :" — Memoires  historiques  sur 
la  Revolution  ^Espagne  (Paris,  1816,  8vo)  >^Des  Colo- 
nies, etdela  Revolution  actudle  de  VA  mirique  (ibid.  1817, 
2  volsL  8vo)  i—Les  Quatre  Concordats  (ibid.  1818^20,  8 
volsL  8vo),  one  of  his  most  curious  writings: — V Europe 
apr^s  le  Congres  ^Aix-la'ChapeUe  (ibid.  1819,  8vo): — 
Le  Congres  de  Catlsbad  (ibid.  1819, 8vo)  i—V Europe  H 
FAmirigue  depuis  le  Congres  ^Aix 'la'ChapeUe  (ibid. 
1821-2,  2  volsL  8vo)  \^V Europe  et  FAnUrique  en  1821 
et  Ann,  suit,  (ibid.  1821-4,  4  vols.  8vo) : — JOu  Jisuitisme 
ancien  et  modems  (ibid.  1825-6,  8vo),  etc.  See  VAmi 
de  la  Religion  (1^7) ;  Perenn^  Biog,  wdv,  suppUm, 
au  Did,  hist,  de  Feller;  Jauffret,  Mint,  hist,  sur  les 
Affaires  eccles,  de  France;  Rabb^,  etc,  Biog,  univ,  et 
portal,  des  Contemporains ;  Qudrard,  La  France  litter, — 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  GhUrale,  s.  r. ;  Lond.  Qu,  Rev,  Jan. 
1816  i  Monthly  Rev,  vol  Ixxx  (1816). 

FraBadamites.    See  PnEADAMnEs. 

Pmbend.    See  Pbebexd. 

Pneoentor.    See  Pbecentob. 

Pneodnda  (Le.  heralds)  is  a  name  sometimes  given 
to  deacons,  because  it  was  their  duty  to  pronounce  the 
usual  formularies  of  exhortation,  etc,  during  the  cele- 
bration of  divine  service.  The  word  praco  corresponds 
to  the  Greek  Krjpv^,  and  gave  rise  to  the  English  Church 
term  bidduwji  prayer.  The  deacons  were  required  to  bid 
prayer  in  the  congregation,  i.  e.  to  dictate  to  the  people 
the  usual  forms  of  prayer  in  which  they  were  to  join, 
and  to  act  as  their  director  and  guide  in  all  the  other 
parts  of  divine  service.  The  word  prcedico  is  used  in  a 
similar  signification*    See  Biddikg  Prayer. 

Prsefatio  is,  in  the  mass,  the  prayer  which  imme- 
diately precedes  the  canon,  an  exhortation  to  thankful- 
ness, commencing  with  the  words  "  Sursum  corda."  In 
the  Gothic  or  Mozarabic  liturgy  the  prsefatio  is  called 
lUatio ;  in  the  Galilean,  Immdatio  and  Contestatio,  It 
is  also  called  JJymnus  Angelicus,  Originally  there  was 
but  one  pnefatio  for  all  days  and  feasts  {Prafatio  Cosn- 
munis') ;  since  the  12th  century  a  number  of  prastationes, 
adapted  to  the  variety  of  the  feasts,  the  use  of  which  is 
indicated  by  the  Directory  of  the  Church,  have  been  in- 
troduced. Every  pnefatio  ends  with  the  triple  '*Sanc- 
tus,"  the  introduction  of  which  is  attributed  to  Sixtus  L 
See  Mass  ;  Prefaces. 

Pneflcas,  a  name  foi  the  mourning-women  of  the 
ancients.  They  were  hired  to  make  lamentation  at  Ro- 
man funerals,  and  were  so  called  because  they  generally 
preceded  the  funeral  processions  in  order  to  lament  and 
sing  the  praises  of  the  deceased.  The  early  Christians 
very  earnestly  condemned  the  imitation  of  this  custom 
in  their  funerals.  They  deemed  immoderate  grief  un- 
becoming the  character  and  profession  of  a  Christian 
whose  conversation  is  in  heaven,  and  whose  hope  and 
expectation  was  a  crown  of  life  that  fadeth  not  away. 
Chrysostom  inveighed  with  great  indignation  against 
the  introduction  of  heathenish  practices  into  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  threatened  those  who  should  persist 
in  the  imitation  of  the  funeral  customs  of  the  heathen 
with  the  highest  ecclesiastical  censures.  * 

Praelfttl  (L  e.  preferred),  in  the  larger  sense  of  the 
word,  is  the  name  of  all  higher  officers  of  the  Church 
with  whose  functions  is  connected  a  jurisdiction  in  their 
own  Mime— jure  ordinario — i.  e.  a  jurisdiction  belong- 
ing essentially  to  the  ofllce,  not  conferred  by  a  higher 
dignitary  of  the  Church.  In  this  meaning  of  the  word 
we  distinguish  between  pnelati  primigenH  and  secUffda- 
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rifc  In  a  more  restricted  Bense,  pnelati  is  the  name 
given  to  the  local  superiors  or  directors  of  the  congre- 
gations and  abbeys  of  many  ecclesiastical  orders,  espe- 
cially to  those  who  enjoy,  either  by  privilege  or  traidi- 
tlon,  the  right  of  wearing  the  pontifical  ensigns. 

Prcelati  nuUius  dioceseos  is  the  title  of  abbots  or  other 
high  dignitaries  who  are  not  amenable  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  bishop,  but  enjoy  themselves /uriMfM^ionan 
guan^fpUwpalemt  which  as  a  rule  extends  only  to  the 
ecclesiastics  subordinated  to  them,  not  to  the  lajrmen 
of  their  monastic  district,  except  in  cases  where  they 
may  enjoy  even  such  a  spiritual  jurisdicUon  in  virtue 
of  a  special  indult,  as  in  consequence  of  prescription. 
See  Prelate. 

Praslector  is  the  ecclesiastical  term  for  the  divinity- 
reader  in  some  cathedrals.  Sometimes  he  is  attached 
to  the  prebend  (q.  v.))  and  sometimes  he  lectures,  as  on 
saints'  days,  in  Lent,  and  other  important  Church  sea- 
sons.— Walcott,  Sacred  ArduBohgyt  s.  v.  See  Lec- 
tor; Reader. 

PmmoxiBtranta.    See  Premonstrateksiass. 

PnemUDlre  is  a  term  used  in  English  canon  law 
as  well  as  British  common  law  to  designate  a  species  of 
offence  of  the  nature  of  a  contempt  of  the  ruling  power, 
for  which  enactments  were  passed,  and  was  so  called 
from  the  mandatory  words  with  which  the  writ  direct- 
ing the  citation  of  a  party  charged  with  the  offence 
commences.    The  different  statutes  of  prsemanire  were 
originally  framed  in  order  to  restrain  the  encroachments 
of  the  papal  power.    They  begin  with  the  27  Edward 
III,  St.  i,  c.  1,  and  continue  from  that  period  down  to 
the  reign  of  Henry  YIU,  when  the  kingdom  entirely  re- 
nounced the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.    The  ex- 
orbitant powers  exercised  by  the  pope  in  presenting  to 
benefices  and  in  other  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  the 
privileges  claimed  by  the  clergy,  who  resisted  the  au- 
thority of  the  king's  courts,  and  recognised  no  jurisdic- 
tion bat  that  of  the  court  of  Rome,  rendered  some 
enactments  absolutely  necessary  to  uphold  the  law  of 
the  country  and  the  independence  of  the  nation.   This, 
then,  is  the  original  meaning  of  the  offence  termed 
prmnumre — viz.,  introducing  a  foreign  power  into  the 
land,  and  creating  an  imperium  m  imperio  by  paying 
that  obedience  to  the  papal  process  which  constitution- 
ally belonged  to  the  king  alone.    Its  penalties  have 
been  subsequently  applied  to  other  heinous  offences, 
some  of  which  bear  more  and  some  less  relation  to  this 
original  offence,  and  some  no  relation  at  all,  as  a  chap- 
ter refusing  to  elect  as  bishop  the  person  nominated  by 
the  sovereign,  neglecting  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
transg^ressing  the  statute  of  habecu  corpus  (by  6  Anne, 
c  7),  the  asserting  by  preaching,  teaching,  or  advised- 
ly speaking  that  any  person  other  than  according  to  the 
Acts  of  Settlement  and  Union  has  any  right  to  the 
British  throne,  or  that  the  sovereign  and  parliament 
cannot  make  laws  to  limit  the  descent  of  the  crown. 
The  knowingly  and  wilfully  solemnizing,  assisting,  or 
being  present  at  any  marriage  forbidden  by  the  Royal 
Marriage  Act  is  declared  by  12  George  III,  c  11,  to 
infer  a  pramunire.    The  penalties  for  the  offence  are  no 
less  than  the  following,  as  shortly  summed  up  by  Sir  £. 
Coke  (1  Inst,  p.  129):  "That  from  ^he  conviction  the 
defendant  shall  be  out  of  the  king's  protection,  and  his 
lands  and  tenements,  goods  and  chattels,  forfeited  to  the 
king,  and  that  his  body  shall  remain  in  prison  during 
the  king's  pleasure,  or  (as  others  have  it)  during  life." 
The  offender  can  bring  no  action  nor  recover  damages 
for  the  most  atrocious  injuries,  and  no  man  can  safely 
gi\^  him  comfort,  aid,  or  relief.     (See  Baxter,  CH.  Hist, 
p.  291 ;  Hardwick,  H%Mt.  of  the  Ref,  p.  187,  861.)     In 
very  recent  times  the  dissenters  have  labored  for  the 
abolition  of  the  statute  of  praemunire  (see  London  Globe^ 
Nov.  1869). 

PraBposltivtui,  Pibtro,  an  Italian  theologian,  who 
flourished  near  the  opening  of  the  19th  century,  was  a 
native  of  Cremona,  taught  theology  in  the  schools  of 


Paris,  and  was  at  the  close  of  1206  chancellor  of  the 
church  ot  Notre  Dame.  In  1209  we  find  Jean  de  Can* 
delis  in  his  place.  His  chief  work  is  a  Summa  Tkeolo* 
ffUBf  of  which  two  or  three  pages  only  were  printed} 
thev  are  in  the  PenUeniial  of  Theodore.  There  are  nn- 
merous  copies  of  it  at  Oxford  and  in  the  National  Li- 
brary at  Paris.  Pnepositivus  died  at  Paris  in  12U9  or 
1217.    See  Tiraboschi,  Storia  della  letter,  ItaL  iv,  120 ; 

Jlistoirelitt.  de  la  France^  xvi,  583-586 Hoefer,  A'oiir. 

Biog,  GeneraUf  s.  v. 

PreeposYtus  (i.  e.  set  over")  is  an  ecclesiastical  term 
usually  employed  to  mean  a  bishop  (q.  v.),  but  also  used 
to  signify  a  presbyter.  The  same  titles  being  applied  to 
both  is  a  proof  that  they  were  .at  one  time  considered  of 
the  same  order.  The  corresponding  titles  in  the  script  • 
ural  appellations  are  vpo'itrrdfiivoi  (I  Thess.  V)  12)  and 
TTpoiiTTioTic  (1  Tim.  v,  17).  In  Spain,  in  the  time  of 
the  Gothic  kings,  about  the  end  of  the  4th  century,  it 
was  a  custom  for  parents  to  dedicate  their  children  at  a 
very  early  age  to  the  service  of  the  Church,  in  which 
case  they  were  taken  into  the  bishop's  family  and  edu- 
cated under  him  by  a  presbyter  whom  the  bbhop  de- 
puted for  that  purpose  and  set  over  them  by  the  name 
of  prsepositus  or  superintendent,  his  chief  business  being 
to  inspect  their  behavior  and  instruct  them  in  the  rules 
and  discipline  of  the  Church.  See  Riddle,  Christian 
Antiquities,  p.  211  ^  Coleman,  A  nc.  Christianity  Exempli- 
^d;  p.  130, 485.  See  also  the  art.  Prelacy.   (J.H.W.) 

PmpositTiB,  Jacobus.    See  Sprrsco. 

PraBpoBltus  Domus  was  the  name  applied  to  the 
person  whose  duty  it  was  to  manage  the  revenues  of  the 
Church.    See  CEconomi. 

PrSDsanotificatio  is  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
the  mass  celebrated  on  Green-Thursday,  when  two  hosts 
are  consecrated,  whereof  the  priest  tastes  one  at  the 
communion,  reserving  the  other  for  the  next  day,  when 
the  missa  prcssanctificatorum  is  to  be  solemnized.  In  . 
the  Greek  Church  missa  preesanetificatorum  (mass  of  the 
loaves  blessed  in  advance)  is  the  mass  celebrated  on  the 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  of  Lent;  it  consists  in  the 
communion  of  the  holy  elements  which  have  been  con- 
secrated on  the  preceding  Sundays.  See  Mass.  See 
Slegel,  Christliche  AlterthUmer  (Index  in  vol  iv). 

Preosldes,  or  FreaidentB,  was  the  name  some- 
times applied  to  bishops  of  the  early  Church,  after  the 
word  irpoiBpot,  derived  from  irpoidpiat  the  elevated 
seat  which  the  bishop  occupied  in  the  synod  and  in  the 
religious  assemblies  of  the  people.  See  Coleman,  Anc 
Christianity  Exemplified,  p.  131. 

FxBBBtiinoziia  were  originally  sti{)ends  derived 
from  special  foundations  for  theological  candidates,  to 
help  them  during  their  studies,  or  to  give  them  the 
means,  after  their  consecration,  to  enjoy  the  teachings 
of  some  distinguished  theological  establishment.  The 
chapters,  abbeys,  universities,  etc.,  in  which  such  foun- 
dations existed,  or  which  were  possessed  of  the  right  of 
collation  or  presentation,  granted  these  stipends,  after 
examination  of  the  testimonies  with  which  the  compete 
itors  accompanied  their  request,  to  the  candidate  who 
seemed  to  be  the  most  worthy  of  such  a  favor,  unless 
the  deed  of  the  foundation  limited  their  choice  to  the 
individuals  belonging  to  certain  families.  Sometimes 
the  praastimonia  were  granted  to  ordained  priests,  as, 
for  instance,  in  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  to 
young  ecclesiastics  without  prebend,  but  who,  in  the 
expectation  of  benefices  to  come,  served  in  the  choir  and 
in  other  ecclesiastical  ministries;  in  this  case  the  pns- 
stimonia  were  sometimes  considered  as  real  benefices, 
and,  like  these,  connected  with  determined  functions. 
The  question  ventilated  in  more  recent  times,  whether 
these  pnestimonia  were  rightly  considered  as  prebends, 
can  only  in  this  ktter  case  be  answered  in  the  affirm- 
ative, as  no  private  foundation  can  be  lawfully  consid- 
ered as  a  benefice  before  it  has  been  admitted  by  the 
competent  clerical  authorities  in  litulum  beneficii,    Al- 
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kmances  to  ecdeaiutics  given  otherwise  than  lu  benefi- 
cial rerenne  for  eoclestastical  duties,  or  to  laymen  even 
for  eodeaiastical  aervioes,  are  no  prebends  in  the  canonic 
meaning  of  the  word« 

FnBto'rium  is  the  rendering  in  Mark  xr,  16  of  the 
Greek  notation  Upainitpiov  of  the  Latin  word  pra- 
torium,  which  properly  meant  the  tent  of  the  Roman 
general  in  the  field,  and  hence  the  house  of  the  Roman 
governor  in  his  province  (see  Livy,  xxviii,  27 ;  xlv,  7 ; 
Valer.  Max.  i,  6, 4;  Cicero,  Verr.  il,  4,  28;  ii,  6, 12, 86; 
comp.  Walter,  Guch,  eL  lUhn,  Rech(§,  i,  840).  In  Matt, 
xxvii,  27  the  common  version  renders  the  same  word 
common  haU;  in  PhiL  i,  18,  paiaee ;  in  John  xviii,  28, 
haU  ofjudgnwii;  and  elsewhere,  once  in  the  same  verse 
in  John,  in  v,  38,  in  six,  9,  and  Acts  xxiii,  BoJudffmetU' 
halL  It  is  plainly  one  of  the  many  Latin  words  to  be 
found  in  the  New  Testament  [see  Latinisms],  being 
the  vrord  pr€Btorium  in  a  Greek  dress,  a  derivative  from 
prmtor;  which  latter,  from  prtuo^^Xo  go  before,"  was 
originally  applied  by  the  Romans  to  a  military  ofiicer — 
the  generaL  But  because  the  Romans  subdued  many 
countries  and  reduced  them  to  provinces,  and  governed 
them  afterwards^  at  first  by  the  generals  who  subdued 
them,  or  by  some  other  military  commanders,  the  word 
j^ra^or  came  ultimately  to  be  used  for  any  civil  governor 
of  a  province,  whether  he  had  been  engaged  in  war  or 
not;  and  who  acted  in  the  capacity  of  chief-justice,  hav- 
ing a  council  associated  with  him  (Acts  xxv,  12).  Ac- 
cordingly the  word  prtetoriumj  also,  which  originally 
signified  the  general's  tent  in  a  camp,  came  at  length  to 
be  appUed  to  the  residence  of  the  civil  governor  in  prov- 
inces and  cities  (Cicero,  Verr,  ii ;  v,  12) ;  and  being  prop- 
erly an  adjective,  as  is  also  its  Greek  representative,  it 
was  used  to  signify  whatever  appertained  to  the  pnetor 
or  governor ;  for  instance,  his  residence,  either  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  it,  as  his  dwelling-house,  or  the  place 
where  he  administered  justice,  or  even  the  large  enclosed 
court  at  the  entrance  to  the  pnetorian  residence  (By- 
nsus,  De  Morie  Jem  Christi  [Amsterd.  1696],  ii,  407). 
There  dwelt  not  only  the  commandant  and  his  family 
(Joeephus,  Ant.  xx,  10,  1),  but  a  division  of  the  troops 
occupied  barracks  there,  and  the  prisoners  who  awaited 
hearing  and  judgment  from  the  chief  were  there  de- 
tained (Acts  xxiii,  85).  The  pratorium  in  the  capital 
of  a  province  was  usually  a  large  palace ;  and  we  see  by 
Josephus  (^War,  ii,  14,  8;  comp.  xv,  5;  Philo,  Opp,  ii, 
591)  that  the  procurators  of  Judaea,  when  in  Jerusalem, 
occupied  Herod's  palace  as  a  praetoriuro,  just  as  in  Ciesarea 
aibrroer  royal  residence  served  the  same  purpose.  Yet 
the  rendering  of  the  Latin  prcBtorium  in  general  by  the 
ytorA  paiaee  (by  Schleusner  and  Wahl)  is  wrong.  The 
places  in  Suetonius  misquoted  refer  only  to  the  imperial 
palaces  out  of  Rome.  Verres  as  pneses  or  pnetor  of  Sicily 
resided  in  the  domue  prtetoria^  which  belonged  to  king 
Uiero  (Cicero,  Verr,  ii,  5 ;  xii,  81).    See  Jerusalem. 

1.- As  to  the  passages  in  the  Gospels  referred  to  above, 
tradition  distinguishes  the  judgment- hall  of  Pilate, 
which  is  pointed  out  in  the  lower  city  (Korte,  BetMen, 
p,  75 ;  Troilo,  p.  284  sq.),  from  the  palace  of  king  Herod ; 
and  others  have  believed  (as  RosenmUller,  AUertA,  II,  ii, 
228)  that  the  procurator  took  up  his  quarters  in  Jerusa- 
lem in  the  tower  of  Antonia,  and  sat  in  judgment  there. 
The  tradition  has  no  weight ;  yet  on  general  grounds 
we  may  believe,  since  the  palace  of  Herod  stood  vacant 
and  was  roomy  and  suitable,  that  the  procurators  usual- 
ly resided  there,  surrounded  by  a  body-guard,  while  the 
troops  with  their  officers  occupied  the  tower  of  Antonia 
(comp.  Faber,  Arehmologyt  i,  321  sq.).  A  description  of 
that  marble  palace  of  Herod,  which  joined  the  north 
wall  of  the  upper  city,  and  was  so  large  and  well  forti- 
fied, is  given  by  Josephus  (  War^  v,  4, 4 ;  comp.  A  nt,  xv, 
9, 3).  The  Roman  procurators,  whose  ordinary  residence 
was  at  Ciesarea  (Acts  xxiii,  23,  etc;  xxv,  1,  etc),  took 
up  their  residence  in  this  palace  when  they  visited  Je- 
rusalem, their  tribunal  being  erected  in  the  open  court 
or  area  before  it.  Thus  Josephus  states  that  Florus 
took  up  his  quarters  at  the  palace  (iv  toIq  pautktioiq 


avXiZtraC) ;  and  on  the  next  day  he  had  his  tribunal 
set  up  before  it,  and  sat  upon  it  ( War^  ii,  14,  8).  Philo 
expressly  wy%  that  the  pfdaoe,  which  bad  hitherto  been 
Herod's,  was  now  called  r^v  oUiav  r&v  iircrpowoiv, 
^  the  house  of  the  pnetors"  {LegaL  ad  Caium  [ed.  Franc], 
p.  1088).  It  was  situated  on  the  western  or  more  elevated 
hill  of  Jerusalem,  overlooking  the  Temple  (Josephus, 
A  itt.  XX,  8, 1 1),  and  was  connected  with  a  system  of  forti- 
fications the  aggregate  of  which  constituted  the  irap- 
tp^Xfi,  or  fortified  barrack.  It  was  the  dominant  po- 
sition on  the  western  hill,  and^-at  any  rate  on  one  side, 
probably  the  eastern — ^was  mounted  by  a  flight  of  steps, 
the  same  from  which  Paul  made  his  speech  in  Hebrew 
to  the  angry  crowd  of  Jews  (Acts  xxii,  1  sq.).  From 
the  level  below  the  barrack  a  terrace  led  eastward  to  a 
gate  opening  into  the  western  side  of  the  cloister  sur- 
rounding the  Temple,  the  road  being  carried  across  the 
valley  of  the  Tyropoeon  (separating  the  western  from 
the  Temple  hill)  on  a  causeway  built  up  of  enormous 
stone  blocks.  At  the  angle  of  the  Temple  cloister  just 
above  this  entrance,  i.  e.  the  northwest  comer  [see  Tex* 
plb],  stood  the  old  citadel  of  the  Temple  hill,  the  ^api£, 
or  Byrsa,  which  Herod  rebuilt  and  called  by  the  name 
Antonia,  after  his  friend  and  patron  the  triumvir.  After 
the  Roman  power  was  established  in  Judsa,  a  Roman 
guard  was  always  maintained  in  the  Antonia,  the  com- 
mander of  which  for  the  time  being  seems  to  be  the  offi- 
cial termed  orpanjyoc  rot)  upov  in  the  Gospels  and 
Acts.  The  guard  in  the  Antonia  was  probably  relieved 
regularly  from  the  cohort  quartered  in  the  irapepfioXriy 
and  hence  the  plural  form  fnparnyoi  is  sometimes  used, 
the  officers,  like  the  privates,  being  changed  every 
watch ;  although  it  is  very  conceivable  that  a  certain 
number  of  them  should  have  been  selected  for  the  ser- 
vice from  possessing  a  superior  knowledge  of  the  Jewish 
customs  or  skill  in  the  Hebrew  language.  Besides  the 
cohort  of  regular  legionaries  there  was  probably  an 
equal  number  of  local  troops,  who  when  on  service 
acted  as  the  ^  supports"  (^eCtoXa/3ot,  coverere  of  (he 
right  JUmky  Acts  xxiii,  28)  of  the  former,  and  there  were 
also  a  few  squadrons  of  cavalry ;  although  it  seems  likely 
that  both  these  and  the  local  troops  had  separate  bar- 
racks at  Jerusalem,  and  that  the  vapippoXij,  or  praeto- 
rian camp,  was  appropriated  to  the  Roman  cohort.  The 
ordinary  police  of  the  Temple  and  the  city  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Jewish  officials,  whose 
attendants  (vw^perai)  were  provided  with  dirks  and 
clubs,  but  without  the  regular  armor  and  the  discipline 
of  the  legionaries.  When  the  latter  were  required  to 
assist  the  gendarmerie,  either  from  the  apprehension  of 
serioui  tumult,  or  because  the  service  was  one  of  great 
importance,  the  Jews  would  apply  to  the  officer  in  com- 
mand at  the  Antonia,  who  would  act  so  far  under  their 
orders  as  the  commmander  of  a  detachment  in  a  manu- 
facturing town  does  under  the  orders  of  the  civil  mag- 
istrate at  the  time  of  a  riot  (Acts  iv,  1 ;  v,  24).  But 
the  power  of  life  and  death,  or  of  regular  scourging, 
rested  only  with  the  pnetor,  or  the  person  representing 
him  and  commissioned  by  him.  This  power,  and  that 
which  would  always  go  with  it — the  right  to  press  what- 
ever men  or  things  were  required  by  the  public  exigencies 
— appears  to  be  denoted  by  the  term  i^ov<ria,  a  term  per- 
haps the  translation  of  the  Latin  imperium,  and  certain- 
ly its  equivalent  It  was  inherent  in  the  praetor  or 
his  representatives^henoe  themselves  popularly  called 
kliovciai,  or  iliovciai  vtrfprtpat  (Rom.  xiii,  1,  8) — and 
would  be  communicated  to  all  military  officers  in  com- 
mand of  detached  posts,  such  as  the  centurion  at  Ca- 
pernaum, who  describes  himself  as  possessing  summary 
powers  of  this  kind  because  he  was  vir  iKowri^ — cov- 
ered by  the  privilege  of  the  imperium  (Matt  viii,  9). 
The  forced  purveyances  (v,  40),  the  requisitions  for 
baggage  animals  (v,  41),  the  summary  punishments 
following  transgression  of  orders  (v,  39)  incident  to 
a  military  occupation  of  the  country,  of  course 
must  have  been  a  perpetual  source  of  irritation  to  the 
peasantry  along  the  lines  of  the  military  roads,  evea 
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when  the  despotic  authority  of  the  Roman  officers 
might  be  exercised  with  moderation.  But  such  a  state 
of  things  also  afforded  constant  opportunities  to  an  un- 
principled soldier  to  extort  money  under  the  pretence 
of  «  loan,  as  the  price  of  exemption  from  personal  ser- 
vices which  he  was  competent  to  insist  upon,  or  as  a 
bribe  to  buy  off  the  prosecution  of  some  vexatious 
charge  before  a  military  tribunal  (Matt,  v,  42 ;  Luke  iii, 
14).    See  Army. 

The  relations  of  the  military  to  the  civil  authorities 
in  Jerusalem  come  out  very  clearly  from  the  history  of 
the  Crucifixion.  When  Judas  first  makes  his  proposi- 
tion to  betray  Jesus  to  the  chief-priests,  a  conference  is 
held  between  them  and  the  trrpanyyot  as  to  the  mode  of 
effecting  the  object  (Luke  xxii,  4).  The  plan  involved 
the  assemblage  of  a  large  number  of  the  Jews  by  night, 
and  Roman  jealou^  forbade  such  a  thing,  except  under 
the  surveillance  of  a  military  officer.  An  arrangement 
was  accordingly  made  for  a  military  force,  which  would 
naturally  be  drawn  from  the  Antonia.  At  the  appointed 
hour  Judas  comes  and  takes  with  him  *Hhe  troops" 
(called  T^v  ffirtipav,  although  of  course  only  a  detach- 
ment from  the  cohort),  together  with  a  number  of  police 
(virtipirac)  under  the  orders  of  the  high-priests  and 
Pharisees  (John  xviii,  3).  When  the  apprehension  of 
Jesus  takes  place,  however,  there  is  scarcely  any  refer- 
ence to  the  presence  of  the  military.  Matthew  and 
Mark  altogether  ignore  their  taking  any  part  in  the 
proceeding.  From  Luke's  account  one  is  led  to  suppose 
that  the  military  commander  posted  his  men  outside 
the  garden,  and  entered  himself  with  the  Jewish  author- 
ities (xxii,  62).  This  is  exactly  what  might  be  ex- 
pected under  the  circumstances.  It  was  the  business  of 
the  Jewish  authorities  to  apprehend  a  Jewish  offender, 
and  of  the  Roman  officer  to  take  care  that  the  proceed- 
ing led  to  no  breach  of  the  public  peace.  But  when 
apprehended,  the  Roman  officer  became  responsible  for 
the  custody  of  the  offender,  and  accordingly  he  would  at 
once  chain  him  by  the  wrists  to  two  soldiers  (Acts  xxi, 
83)  and  carry  him  off.  Here  John  accordingly  gave 
another  glimpse  of  the  presence  of  the  military :  ^*  the 
troops  tkeOf  cmd  ike  chUiarch  and  the  officers  of  the  Jews, 
apprehended  Jesus,  and  put  him  in  bondSf  and  led  him 
away,  first  of  all  to  Annas"  (xviii,  12).  The  insults 
which  Luke  mentions  (xxii,  68)  are  apparently  the  bar- 
barous sport  of  the  ruffianly  soldiers  and  police  while 
waiting  with  their  prisoner  for  the  assembling  of  the 
Sanhedrim  in  the  hall  of  Caiaphas;  but  the  blows  in- 
flicted are  those  with  the  vine-stick,  which  the  cen- 
turions carried,  and  with  which  they  struck  the  soldiers 
on  the  head  and  face  (Juvenal,  Sat.  viii,  247),  not  a 
flagellation  by  the  bands  of  lictors.  When  Jesus  was 
condemned  by  the  Sanhedrim,  and  accordingly  sent  to 
Pilate,  the  Jewish  officials  certainly  expected  that  no 
inquiry  would  be  made  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  but 
that  Jesus  would  be  simply  received  as  a  convict  on  the 
authority  of  his  own  countiymen's  tribunal,  thrown  into 
a  dungeon,  and  on  the  first  convenient  opportunity  exe- 
cuted. They  are  obviously  surprised  at  the  question, 
*^What  accusation  bring  ye  against  this  man?"  and  at 
the  apparition  of  the  governor  himself  outside  the  pre- 
cinct of  the  pretorium.  The  cheapness  in  which  he 
had  held  the  life  of  the  native  population  on  a  former 
occasion  (Luke  xiii,  1)  must  have  led  them  to  expect  a 
totally  diiSTerent  course  from  him.  His  scrupulousness, 
most  extraordinary  in  any  Roman,  stands  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  recklessness  of  the  commander  who 
proceeded  at  once  to  put  SL  Paul  to  torture,  simply  to 
ascertain  why  it  was  that  so  violent  an  attack  was  made 
on  him  by  the  crowd  (Acts  xxii,  24).  Yet  this  latter  is 
undoubtedly  a  typical  specimen  of  the  feeling  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  conquerors  of  Judna  in  reference  to 
the  conquered.  The  order  for  the  execution  of  a  native 
criminal  would  in  ninety-nine  instances  out  of  a  hun- 
dred have  been  regarded  by  a  Roman  magnate  as  a  sim- 
ply ministerial  act^— one  which  indeed  only  he  was  com- 
petent to  perform,  but  of  which  the  performance  was 


unworthy  of  a  second  thought.  It  is  probable  that  the 
hesitation  of  Pilate  was  due  rather  to  a  superstitious  fear 
of  his  wife's  dream  than  to  a  sense  of  justice  or  a  feeling 
of  humanity  towards  an  individual  of  a  despised  race; 
at  any  rate,  such  an  explanation  is  more  in  accordance 
with  what  we  know  of  the  feeling  prevalent  among  his 
class  in  that  age.  When  at  last  Pilate*s  effort  to  save 
Jesus  was  defeated  by  the  determination  of  the  Jews  to 
claim  Barabbas,  and  he  had  testified,  by  washing  his 
hands  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  that  he  did  not 
consent  to  the  judgment  passed  on  the  prisoner  by  the 
Sanhedrim,  but  must  be  regarded  as  performing  a  mere- 
ly ministerial  act,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  the  formal  im- 
position of  the  appropriate  penalty.  His  lictors  took  Je- 
sus and  inflicted  the  punishment  of  scourging  upon  him 
in  the  presence  of  all  (Matt  xxvii,  26).  This,  in  the 
Roman  idea,  was  the  necessary  preliminary  to  capital 
punishment,  and  had  Jesus  not  been  an  alien  his  head 
would  have  been  struck  off  by  the  licton  immediately 
afterwards.  But  crucifixion  being  the  customary  pun- 
ishment in  that  case,  a  different  course  becomes  neces- 
sary. The  execution  must  take  place  by  the  hands  of 
the  military,  and  Jesus  is  handed  over  from  the  licton 
to  these.  They  take  him  into  the  praetorium,  and  mus- 
ter the  whole  cohort — ^not  merely  that  portion  which  is 
on  duty  at  the  time  (Matt,  xxvii,  27;  Mark  xv,  16). 
While  a  centurion's  guard  is  told  off  for  the  purpose 
of  executing  Jesus  and  the  two  criminals,  the  rest  of 
the  soldiers  divert  themselves  by  mocking  the  reputed 
king  of  the  Jews  (Matt,  xxvii,  28-80 ;  Mark  xv,  17-19 ; 
John  xix,  2,  8),  Fllate,  who  in  the  meantime  has  gone 
in,  being  probably  a  witness  of  the  pitiable  spectacle. 
His  wife's  dream  still  haunts  him,  and  although  he  has 
already  delivered  Jesus  over  to  execution,  and  what  is 
taking  place  is  merely  the  ordinary  course,  he  comes  out 
again  to  the  people  to  protest  that  he  is  passive  in  the 
matter,  and  that  they  must  take  the  prisoner,  there  be- 
fore their  eyes  in  the  garb  of  mockery,  and  crucify  him 
(John  xix,  4-6).  On  their  reply  that  Jesus  had  as- 
serted himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  Pilate's  fean  are 
still  more  roused,  and  at  last  he  is  only  induced  to  go  on 
with  the  military  execution,  for  which  he  is  himsdf  re- 
sponsible, by  the  threat  of  a  charge  of  treason  against 
Ctcsar  in  the  event  of  hu  not  doing  so  (John  xix,  7-18). 
Sitting,  then,  solemnly  on  the  bemOf  and  producing 
Jesus,  who  in  the  meantime  has  had  his  own  clothes 
put  upon  him,  he  formally  delivers  him  up  to  be  cnici- 
tied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  appear  that  he  is 
acting  solely  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  to  the  emperor 
(John  xix,  18-16).  The  centurion's  guard  now  proceed 
with  the  prisoners  to  Golgotha.  Jesus  himself  carrying 
the  cross-piece  of  wood  to  which  his  hands  were  to  be 
nailed.  Weak  from  loss  of  blood,  the  result  of  tl.e 
scourging,  he  is  unable  to  proceed;  but  just  as  they  are 
leaving  the  gate  they  meet  Simon  the  Cyrenian,  and  at 
once  use  the  military  right  of  pressing  (Ayyapivttv) 
him  for  the  public  service.  Arrived  at  the  spot,  four 
soldiers  are  told  off  for  the  business  of  the  executioner, 
the  remainder  keeping  the  ground.  Two  would  be  re- 
quired to  hold  the  hands,  and  a  third  the  feet,  while  the 
fourth  drove  in  the  nails.  Hence  the  distribution  of  the 
garments  into  four  parts.  The  centurion  ui  command, 
the  principal  Jewish  officials  and  their  acquaintances 
(hence  probably  John  [John  xviii,  15]),  and  the  nearest 
relatives  of  Jesus  (xix,  26,  27),  might  naturally  be  ad- 
mitted within  the  cordon — a  square  of  perhaps  one 
hundred  yards.  The  people  would  be  kept  outside  of 
this,  but  the  distance  would  not  be  too  great  to  read  the 
tide,  ^*  Jesus  the  Nazarene,  the  King  of  the  Jews,"  or  at 
any  rate  to  gather  its  general  meaning.  The  whole 
acquaintance  of  Jesus,  and  the  women  who  had  followed 
him  from  Galilee— too  much  afflicted  to  mix  with  the 
crowd  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  too  numerous  to 
obtain  admission  inside  the  cordon— looked  on  from  a 
distance  (airb  fjuuepo^ip).  The  vessel  containing  vin- 
egar (John  xix,  29)  was  set  within  the  cordon  for  the 
benefit  of  the  soldiers,  whose  duty  it  was  to  remain  un- 
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der  arms  (MatL  xxrii,  36)  until  the  death  of  the  prison- 
en,  the  centurion  in  command  being  re8pon8U)le  for 
their  not  being  taken  down  alive.  Had  the  Jews  not 
been  anxious  for  the  removal  of  the  bodies,  in  order  not 
to  shock  the  eyes  of  the  people  coming  in  from  the 
country  on  the  following  day,  the  troops  would  have 
been  relieved  at  the  end  of  their  watch,  and  their  place 
supplied  by  others  until  death  took  place.  The  jealousy 
with  which  any  interference  with  the  regular  course  of 
a  military  execution  was  regarded  appears  from  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Jews  to  Pilate — not  to  the  centurion — 
to  have  the  prisoners  despatched  by  breaking  their  legs. 
For  the  performance  of  this  duty  other  soldiers  were  de- 
tailed (John  xix,  82),  not  merely  permi»ion  given 
to  the  Jews  to  have  the  operation  performed.  Even 
for  the  watching  of  the  sepulchre  recourse  is  had  to 
Pilate,  who  bids  the  applicants  **  take  a  guard"  (Matt, 
xxvii.  65),  which  they  do,  and  put  a  seal  on  the  stone 
in  the  presence  of  the  soldiers,  in  a  way  exactly  analo- 
gous to  that  practiced  in  the  custody  of  the  sacred  robes 
of  the  high-priest  in  the  Antonia  (Josephus,  A  nt,  xv,  11, 
4).    See  Crucifixion. 

2.  The  prstorium  in  Rome,  mentioned  in  PhlL  1, 13, 
where  Paul  lay  imprisoned,  has  occasioned  much  dis- 
cussion among  the  interpreters,  and  formed  the  theme 
of  a  learned  dispute  between  Jac  Perizonius  and  Ulrich 
Huber  (see  Perizonii  Cum  U.  Hubero  Disquiritio  de  Pra- 
torio  f  Lugd.  Bat.  1696]).  It  was  not  the  imperial  pal- 
ace (17  oici'a  KaiVapoc,  PhiL  iv,  22),  for  this  was  never 
called  proetorium  in  Kome;  nor  was  it  the  judgment- 
hall,  for  no  such  building  stood  in  Rome,  and  the  name 
pratoi-ia  was  not  until  much  later  applied  to  the  courts 
of  justice  (see  Perizonius,  /.  c.  p.  63  sq.).  It  was  probably 
(as  Camerarius  perceived)  the  quarters  of  the  imperial 
body-guard,  the  praetorian  cohort^  which  had  been  built 
for  it  by  Tiberius,  under  the  advice  of  Sejanus  (Sucton. 
Tib.  37).  Before  that  time  the  guards  were  billeted  in 
different  parts  of  the  city.  It  stood  outside  the  walls, 
at  some  distance  short  of  the  fourth  milestone,  and  so 
near  either  to  the  Salarian  or  the  Nomentane  road  that 
Nero,  in  his  flight  by  one  or  the  other  of  them  to  the 
house  of  his  freedman  Phaon,  which  was  situated  be- 
tween the  two,  heard  the  cheers  of  the  soldiers  within 
for  Galba.  In  the  time  of  Vespasian  the  houses  seem 
to  have  extended  so  far  as  to  reach  it  (Tacitus,  AtmaL 
ir,  2;  Sueton.  Ner,  48;  Pliny,  ff,  N,  iii,  6).  From  the 
first,  buildings  must  have  sprung  up  near  it  for  sutlers 
and  others.  An  opinion  well  deserving  consideration 
has  been  advocated  by  Wieseler,  and  by  Conybeare  and 
Howson  (£(/6  of  SL  Paul,  ch.  xxvi),  to  the  effect  that 
the  pnetorium  here  mentioned  was  the  quarter  of  that 
detachment  of  the  Pnetorian  Guards  which  was  in  im- 
mediate attendance  upon  the  emperor,  and  had  barracks 
in  Mount  Palatine.  Thither,  wherever  the  place  was, 
Paul  was  brought  as  a  prisoner  of  the  emperor,  and  de- 
livered to  the  pnefect  of  the  guard,  according  to  the 
custom  (Acts  xxviii,  16;  see  Pliny,  Ep,  x,  65;  Philostr. 
Soph,  ii,  82),  as  the  younger  Agrippa  was  once  impris- 
oned by  this  officer  at  the  express  command  of  the  em- 
peror Tiberius  (Josephus,  AnU  xviii,  6, 6).  This  office 
was  then  filled  by  Burrhus  Afranius  (Tacitus,  Amrnh 
xii,  42;  see  Anger,  Temp,  Act,  Ap,  p.  100  sq.).  Paul 
appears  to  have  been  permitted  for  the  space  of  two 
years  to  lodge,  so  to  speak,  "  within  the  rules"  of  the 
pnetorium  (Acts  xxviii,  80),  although  still  under  the 
custody  of  a  soldier.  See  Olshausen,  Topogr,  de$  aUen 
Jenuakm,  §  iii,  p.  9 ;  Perizonius,  De  Origine  et  Sigmr 
ficatione  et  Utu  Vocum  Pratoris  e^  PratorH  (Frank. 
1690);  Shorzius,  De  Pratorio  Pilati  in  ExercU.  PhiL 
(Hag.  Com.  1774);  Zom,  Opuscula  Saaa.  ii,  699.— 
Winer;  Kitto;  Smith.    See  Paul. 

Pragaladen,  a  particular  and  holy  worshipper  of 
the  Hindft  god  Vishnu,  who  was  for  a  long  time  tortured 
by  the  demon  Tronya,  until  Vishnu,  in  his  fourth  incar- 
nation, as  man-lion,  killed  the  giant.    See  Vishnu. 

Pragmatlo  Sanction  was  a  general  term  (from 


wpajfiOy  huMttuBMi)  for  all  important  ordinances  of  Church 
or  State— those  perhaps  more  properly  which  were  en- 
acted in  public  assemblies  with  the  counsel  of  eminent 
jurisconsults  or  pragmaHcL  The  term  originated  in 
the  Byzantine  empire,  and  signified  there  a  public  and 
solemn  decree  by  a  prince,  as  distinguished  from  the 
simple  rescript  which  was  a  declaration  of  law  in  answer 
to  a  question  propounded  by  an  individual  But  the 
most  familiar  application  of  the  term  is  to  the  impor- 
tant articles  decided  on  by  the  great  assembly  held  at 
Bourges  (q.  v.)  in  1488,  convoked  and  presided  over  by 
Charles  VIL  These  articles  have  been  regarded  as  the 
great  bulwark  of  the  French  Church  against  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Rome.  King  Louis  IX  had  drawn  up  a  prag- 
matic sanction  in  1268  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
Church  and  court  of  Rome.  It  related  chiefly  to  the 
right  of  the  Galilean  Church  with  reference  to  the  se- 
lections of  bishops  and  clergy.  But  the  great  articles 
of  1438  entirely  superseded  those  of  Louis  IX ;  for  though 
they  reasserted  the  rights  and  privileges  claimed  by  the 
Gallican  Church  under  that  monarch,  the  articles  were 
chiefly  founded  on  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Basle. 
Some  of  them  relate  to  the  periodical  assembling  and  su- 
perior authority  of  general  councils;  some  to  the  cele- 
bration of  divine  offices  and  other  matters  not  connected 
with  papal  prerogation ;  but  of  the  rest  it  has  been  truly 
said  that  the  abuses  of  the  papal  prerogation  against 
which  they  were  directed  were  chiefly  connected  with 
its  avarice.  This  was  the  most  unpopular  of  the  vices  of 
the  holy  see,  and  was  at  the  bottom  of  more  than  half  the 
grievances  which  alienated  its  children  from  it.  Pope 
Pius  II  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  abrogation  of  this 
sanction  for  a  time ;  but  the  Parliament  of  Paris  refused 
to  sanction  the  ignominious  conduct  of  Louis  XI  in  set- 
ting it  aside,  and  he  was  compelled  to  restore  it  to  its 
original  influential  position.  Accordingly  the  prag- 
matic sanction  continued  in  force  till  Francis  Ps  con- 
cordat in  1516  supplanted  it.  Although  by  the  con- 
cordat privileges  were  given  and  received  on  both  sides, 
yet  the  real  advantages  were  on  the  side  of  Rome,  which 
advantages  it  has  ever  since  been  her  constant  aim  to 
improve.  See  Jervis,  Hiat.  Ch,  of  France^  i,  28  sq.; 
Hist,  of  Popery^  p.  202 ;  Gieseler,  Eccks,  Hist,  (see  Index 
to  vol  iii) ;  Fbher,  Hiat  of  the  Ref  p.  48, 49 ;  Moshdm, 
Ecdes,  Hist,  vol.  iii;  Milman,  Hist,  Latin  Christianity 
(see  Index  to  vol.  viii);  Hardwick,  Hist,  of  the  Church 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  272,  d&8,  362;  id.  li^.  p.  7,  853 ; 
Waddington,  Eccks,  Hist,  p.  676;  Ranke,  Hist,  of  the 
Papacy f  i,  28  sq. ;  Alzog,  Kirchengeseh,  ii,  48,  180,  189, 
191;  Ebrard,  Dogmengesch,  iv,  206;  Brit,  Quar,  Hev, 
April,  1878,  p.  273. 

Prague,  Couticil  op  (ConeiUum  Pragense),  an  im- 
portant ecclesiastical  gathering,  was  convened  by  arch- 
bishop Ernest  of  Prague  in  1346,  and  passed  among 
other  regtilations  one  relating  to  the  proper  observance 
of  the  Christian  faith,  the  abuses  arising  from  the  use  of 
rescripts  from  Rome,  the  impropriety  of  allowing  strange 
priests  to  assist  at  communions  without  letters  from 
their  own  bishop,  the  rights  of  Roman  delegates  upon 
subjects  of  interdicts,  and  the  private  life  and  morsls 
of  the  clergy.  (See  Manri,  ConciL  iii,  coL  548  sq. ;  He- 
fele,  Conciliengesch,  vol.  vi.)  How  little  these  efforts 
for  the  purifying  of  the  Church  and  strengthening  of 
the  Christian  cause  availed  is  but  too  well  known  to  the 
historical  student  of  the  Hussite  movement  which  fol- 
lowed in  the  next  century  and  finally  brought  about 
many  strong  reforms  in  Bohemia,  besides  preparing  the 
way  for  the  great  Reformation.    See  Hussites. 

Praise,  an  acknowledgment  made  of  the  excellency 
or  perfection  of  any  person  or  action,  with  a  commenda- 
tion of  the  same.  "  The  desire  of  praise,"  says  an  ele- 
gant writer,  **  is  generally  connected  with  all  the  finer 
sensibilities  of  human  nature.  It  affords  a  ground  on 
which  exhortation,  counsel,  and  reproof  can  work  a  prop- 
er effect  To  be  entirely  destitute  of  this  passion  be- 
tokens an  Ignoble  mind  on  which  no  moral  impression 
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is  easily  made,  for  where  there  ia  no  desire  of  praise 
there  will  also  be  no  sense  of  reproach ;  but  while  it  is 
admitted  to  be  a  natural  and  in  many  respects  a  use- 
ful principle  of  action,  we  are  to  observe  that  it  is  en- 
titled to  no  more  than  our  secondary  regard.  It  has  its 
boundary  set,  by  transgressing  which  it  is  at  once  trans- 
formed from  an  innocent  into  a  most  dangerous  passion. 
When,  passing  its  natural  line,  it  becomes  the  ruling 
spring  of  conduct;  when  the  regard  which  we  pay  to 
the  opinions  of  men  encroaches  on  that  reverence  which 
we  owe  to  the  voice  of  conscience  and  the  sense  of  duty, 
the  love  of  praise,  having  then  gone  out  of  its  proper 
place,  instead  of  improving,  corrupts,  and  instead  of 
elevating,  debases  our  nature/'  See  Young,  Ijove  of 
Fame;  Blair,  SermmSf  voL  ii,  ser.  6;  Jortin,  Diat.  No. 
4  passim ;  Wilberforce,  Praui,  View,  ch.  iv,  §  8 ;  Smith, 
Theory  of  Moral  Sent,  i,  288;  Fitzosbome,  Lettera,  No. 
18.— Buck,  Theol  Diet, 

Praise  of  God  is  a  reverent  acknowledgment  of 
the  perfections,  works,  and  benefits  of  God,  and  of  the 
blessings  flowing  from  them  to  mankind,  usually  ex- 
pressed in  hymns  of  gratitude  and  thanksgiving,  and 
especially  in  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  that 
"sacrifice  of  praise"  and  sublimest  token  of  our  Joy, 
and  which  has  received  the  name  (jtvxapt^a)  because 
it  is  the  highest  instance  of  thanksgiving  in  which 
Christians  can  be  engaged.  Praise  and  thanksgiving 
are  generally  considered  as  synonymous,  yet  some  dis- 
tinguish them  thus :  *'  Praise  properly  terminates  in  God, 
on  account  of  his  natural  excellences  and  perfections, 
and  is  that  act  of  devotion  by  which  we  confess  and  ad- 
mire his  several  attributes;  but  thanksgiving  is  a  more 
contracted  duty,  and  imports  only  a  grateful  sense  and 
acknowledgment  of  past  mercies.  We  praise  God  for  all 
his  glorious  acts  of  every  kind  that  regard  either  us  or 
other  men— for  his  very  vengeance,  and  those  judg^ 
ments  which  he  sometimes  sends  abroad  in  the  earth ; 
but  we  thank  him,  properly  speaking,  for  the  instances 
of  his  goodness  alone,  and  for  such  only  of  these  as  we 
ourselves  are  some  way  concerned  in." — Buck,  Theol, 
Dkt,  See  Atterbury,  Sermon  on  Piolm  ^  14;  Saurin, 
Semiontf  vol  i,  ser.  14;  Tillotson,  Sermons,  ser.  146 
(conclusion).    See  THANxsGrviMO. 

Praise-meeting,  a  meeting  recently  inaugurated 
in  this  country,  first  in  New  England,  for  a  service  of 
song  by  the  congregation.  The  people  gather,  and,  un- 
der the  lead  of  some  competent  precentor,  unite  in  a  ser- 
vice which  is  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  musical,  and  in 
which  all  participate. 

Pra  Mogla  is,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Siamese,  a 
celebrated  disciple  of  Sommonaoodom,  their  great  saint 
and  protector.  His  statue,  which  represents  two  bodies, 
is  often  found  beside  the  statue  of  his  master.  He  was 
so  compassionate  and  benevolent  that  he  attempted  to 
extinguish  the  fire  of  hell  by  turning  the  earth  upside 
down,  and  gathering  in  his  hand  all  burning  things  he 
found;  but  the  fire  destined  to  punish  the  lost  for  their 
sins  was  so  violent  that  it  burned  to  ashes  everything 
that  was  near,  and  dried  up  rivers  and  seas.  In  his 
distress  Fn  Mogla  recurred  to  his  master  himself.  The 
saint  could  easily  have  fulfilled  his  wishes,  but  he  feared 
lest  mankind,  free  from  that  salutary  terror,  should  fall 
into  greater  depravity,  and  the  fire  was  suffered  to  keep 
burning.  The  wisdom  of  the  god  was  admired,  but  the 
love  of  the  disciple  was  memorialized  by  numberless 
images  and  statues. 

Pran  is,  in  Hindii  mythology,  the  breath,  the  vital 
principle,  which  dwells  in  every  man,  and  has  its  seat 
in  the  heart;  it  is  the  divine  principle  of  motion  that 
spreads  everywhere  life  and  activity,  through  which 
alone  the  whole  nature  can  subsist,  and  which  manifests 
itself  in  the  animal  world  by  the  act  of  breathing. 

Pran  Nathis,  a  sect  among  the  Hindfis  which  was 
originated  by  Pran  Nath,  who,  being  versed  in  Moham- 
medan as  well  as  Hindii  learning,  endeavored  to  recon- 


cile the  two  regions.  With  this  view  he  composed  a 
work  called  The  Mahitdriyal,  in  which  texts  from  the 
Koran  and  the  Yedas  are  brought  together,  and  shown 
not  to  be  esaentiallv  different  from  each  other.  Bundei- 
knnd  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  sect,  and  in  Punna  they 
have  a  building  in  one  apartment  of  which,  on  a  table 
covered  with  gold  doth,  lies  the  volume  of  the  founder. 
**As  a  test  of  the  disciple's  consent,"  aayt  Prof.H.H. 
Wilson, "  to  the  real  identity  of  the  essence  of  the  Hindtl 
and  Mohammedan  creeds,  the  ceremony  of  the  initiation 
consists  of  eating  in  the  society  of  members  of  both 
communions ;  with  this  exception,  and  the  admission  of 
the  general  principle,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  two 
classes  confound  their  civil  or  even  religious  dtstino- 
tions;  they  continue  to  observe  the  practices  and  ritual 
.of  their  forefathers,  whether  Mussulman  or  Hindd,  and 
the  union,  beyond  that  of  community  or  that  of  eating, 
is  no  more  than  any  rational  individual  of  either  sect  is 
fully  prepared  for,  or  the  admission  that  the  God  of  both 
and  of  all  religions  is  one  and  the  same." 

Pransimaflji  a  name  for  dettiny  among  the  Lithu- 
anians, which,  according  to  immutable  laws,  directs 
the  gods,  nature,  and  men,  and  whose  power  knows  no 
limit. 

Pra  Rasi  are,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Siamese,  her- 
mits who  live  in  complete  seclusion,  and,  by  many  years 
of  a  contemplative  existence,  have  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  most  recondite  mysteries  of  nature.  Those 
mysteries  are  described  on  the  wall  which  encircles  the 
world,  and  thence  the  Pra  Rasi  gathered  their  knowl- 
edge. Thus  they  possess  the  secret  of  flying,  of  assum- 
ing any  form  at  their  pleasure,  of  making  precious  met- 
als, etc.  As  they  know,  also  the  means  of  giving  their 
body  indefinite  duration,  they  could  enjoy  eternal  life ; 
yet  every  thousand  years  they  make  a  voluntary  sacri- 
fice of  their  life  by  burning  themselves  on  a  heap  of 
wood,  with  the  exception  of  one,  who  awakens  the  saints 
again  to  renewed  life.  There  are  religions  wridngs 
which  indicate  the  means  of  getting  to  these  hermits, 
but  it  is  said  to  be  a  very  dangerous  enterprise.  See 
Vollmer,  Mythologitches  Wdrterbuch,  s.  v. 

Pratensis,  Felix,  is  noted  as  the  famous  editor  of 
the  editio  prineqys  of  Bomberg's  Rabbinic  Bible.  Little 
is  known  of  his  personal  history  beyond  that  he  was 
bom  a  Jew,  was  corrector  of  the  press  in  Bombeig's  fa- 
mous printing-office,  embraced  Christianity  in  Rome  in 
1518,  was  created  roagister  theologus  in  1528,  and  that 
he  died  in  1589.  The  Rabbinic  Bible,  which  immortal- 
ized him,  was  published  in  four  parts  (Venice,  1516-17) 
four  years  after  his  embracing  Christianity;  and,  be- 
sides the  Hebrew  text,  contains  as  follows:  1.  In  The 
Pentateuch,  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  Onkelos  and  the 
commentaries  of  Rashi,  2.  The  Prophets,  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase  and  the  commentaries  of  Kimchi,  8.  The 
Ilagiographa,  the  Chaldee  paraphrasaand  Kimchi's  com- 
mentary on  The  Psalms,  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  and 
Ibn-Jachja's  commentary  on  Proverbs,  the  Chaldee  par- 
aphrase and  Nachmanides's  and  FarissoVs  commentaries 
on  Job;  the  reputed  Chaldee  paraphrases  of  Joseph  the 
Blind  and  Rashi's  commentary  on  The  Five  MegiUoth; 
Levi  ben-Gcnhom*8  commentary  on  Daniel;  Rashi^s  and 
Simon  Darshan's  pSISTSlSM  "^B)  commentary  on  JSl^ra, 
Nehemiah,  and  Chronicles,  the  latter  consisting  of  ex- 
cerpts from  the  Jalkut  Shimoni.  See  Cara  ;  Mibrasu. 
Appended  to  the  volume  are  the  Targum  Jerusalem  on 
the  Pentateuch,  the  Second  Targum  on  Esther,  the  va- 
riations between  Ben-Asher  and  Ben-Naphtali,  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Codd.,  Aaron 
b.-Asher*s  Dissertation  on  the  Accents,  Maimonides's 
thirteen  articles  of  faith  [see  Maimokides],  the  six 
hundred  and  thirteen  precepts  [see  Precepts],  a  Ta- 
ble of  the  Parshoth  and  Haphtaroth,  both  according 
to  the  Spanish  and  German  ritual.  Considering  that 
this  was  the  first  effort  to  give  some  of  the  Masoretic 
apparatus,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  work  is  imperfect, 
and  that  it  contains  many  blunders.    Pratensis  also 
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published  a  IsiXn  translation  of  the  Psahns^with  anno- 1 
tatlons,  first  printed  at  Venice  in  1515,  then  at  Haienau  in 
1522,andatBaaleinl526.  See  Wolf,  aiMtoeAecoiTeftrai- 
ea,  ii,  368 ;  iii,  935  aq. ;  Masch's  ed.  of  Le  Long's  BibUo- 
tkeca  Sacra,  i,  96  aq. ;  Steinschneider,  CaiahgHa  Libr» 
HAr,  w  BUdiotAeca  Bodkiana,  ooL  b.  2111  sq^Kitto, 

Pratllli,  Frakcesco-Maria,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic, 
noted  especially  as  an  antiquarian,  was  bom  November, 
1689,  at  Capua.  He  received  holy  orders,  and  was  at 
once  provided  with  a  canonr}'  at  the  Cathedral  of  Capua. 
He  died  at  Naples  No%'.  29, 1763.  Among  his  archieo- 
logical  worlcs  we  mention,  Delia  Via  Appia  riconoiciuta 
e  ducritta  da  Roma  a  Bruidiri  (Naples,  1745, 4to) ;  this 
wt>rk  is  ornamented  with  plans  and  maps,  and  is  full  of 
varied  emdition : — Di  una  Moneta  tingolare  del  Tirarmo 
Giotftami  (ibid.  1748, 8vo) ;  explanation  of  a  medal,  the 
only  one  of  its  kind,  of  a  usurper  who  was  proclaimed 
emperor  in  423 :— Delia  Online  delta  Afetropolia  ecden- 
astica  di  Capoa  (ibid.  1758, 4to).  Pratilli  published  an 
edition,  enriched  with  unpublished  documents,  disserta- 
tions, and  a  life  of  the  author,  of  the  flistoria  Prmcipum 
Longobardorum  of  C  Pellegrini  (ibid.  1749-54,  5  vols. 
4to).  He  left  in  manuscript  a  History  of  the  Norman 
Princes,  in  6  vols.  See  Nomi  iilustri  del  Regno  di  Mx- 
/x>/f,  voL  i:c. — Hoefer,  Kouv,  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Pr&toriuB,  Abdias,  a  German  theologian  of  some 
renown,  was  bom  in  1524  in  the  Brandenbuig  territory. 
He  was  master  of  many  languages,  and  especially  noted 
as  a  Greek  scholar.  He  was  at  first  rector  of  a  school  at 
Magdeburg,  lived  then  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  was 
called  in  1560  to  the  electoral  court  of  Brandenburg, 
and  died  in  1673  as  professor  of  philosophy  at  Witten- 
berg. He  attacked  the  Lutheran  distinction  between 
law  and  Gospel,  and  the  definition  of  the  latter  as  an 
unconditional  message  of  grace.  The  most  distin- 
guished of  his  adversaries  was  Andrew  Musculus,  one  of 
the  authors  of  The  Formula  of  Concord, 

FrSltoriuB,  Stephen,  a  German  minister,  flour- 
ished at  Salzwedel  towards  the  close  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. He  was  involved  in  various  disputes  in  oonse- 
qaence  of  some  doctrines  professed  or  approved  by  La- 
ther, or  which  seemed  to  him  logical  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  Luther's  theory  of  justification.  He  as- 
serted that  between  righteousness  and  beatitude  there 
was  no  difference;  that  every  man  who  received  bap- 
tism and  believed  in  Christ  was  saved,  and  conld  dis- 
pense with  seeking  the  means  to  be  saved;  that  the 
law  was  useless ;  that  faith  and  justification  obtained  by 
it  could  be  darkened  and  benumbed  by  sin,  but  never 
lost.  John  Arod,  the  F^neion  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
published  a  collection  of  the  writings  of  Friitorias,  and 
Uartin  Statins  (1655),  minister  at  Dantsic,  edited  ex- 
tracts from  them  under  the  title  Geistliehe  Schaizkam- 
merder  GUtubigen, 

Pratt,  Albert  L.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Wilmington,  Vl,  in  1828, 
and  was  converted  and  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  1851.  He  was  licensed  as  a  local  preacher  in 
1853.  In  1855  he  was  received  into  what  was  then  the 
Oneida  but  is  now  the  Central  N.  Y.  Conference,  and 
was  stationed  successively  at  Union  Village,  Bellows 
Falls,  Brattleborongh,  Guilford,  Woodstock,  Bradford, 
Rochester,  Windsor,  and  Colchester,  where  he  finished 
his  earthly  work.  Though  constitutionally  frail,  his 
pastoral  labors  were  prosecuted  with  great  diligence  un- 
til near  his  death,  which  occurred  July  17, 1870,  at  Col- 
chester, Yt.  He  was  a  good  man,  and  succeeded  well 
in  the  cause  of  his  Master. 

Pratt,  Almon  Bradley,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bora  in  North  Cornwall,  Conn.,  June  8, 1812, 
received  his  preparatonr  training  at  South  Cornwall, 
Conn.,  and  then  entered  Tale  College.  He  was  not, 
however,  able  to  complete  his  coll^ate  studies,  as  his 
health  failed  him.    From  1889  to  1841  he  was  at  the 


Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  City.  April 
18,  1852,  he  was  ordained  as  evangelist  at  Genesee, 
Mich.,  and  acted  in  that  place  as  pastor  until  1865,  when 
he  removed  to  Flint,  Mich.  In  1868  he  was  called  again 
to  the  work,  and  accepted  the  pastorate  at  Berea,  OhiOk 
In  1878  he  was  made  acting  pastor  at  Camp  Creek,  Ne* 
bnuka,  and  there  he  died,  Dec.  28, 1875.  See  The  Coii- 
greg,  Quar,  July,  1876,  p.  482. 

Pratt,  Bnoch,  a  Congregational  minister  of  some 
note,  was  bom  at  Middlcborough,  Mas&,  in  1781,  and 
was  educated  at  Brown  University,  where  he  graduated 
in  1803.  He  taught  for  a  while  and  studied  theology, 
and  was  finally  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  holy  mini»- 
try  Oct  28, 1807,  as  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church 
at  West  Barnstable,  Mass.,  and  held  this  position  until 
1837.  He  never  took  another  pastorate,  but  preached 
and  wrote  occarionally.  He  devoted  himself  principally 
to  secular  historical  studies,  especially  local  subjects, 
and  published  in  1844  a  Comprehensive  History,  EccU' 
siastical  and  Civil,  of  Eastham,  Wellfteet,  and  Orleans, 
Massackusetis  (Yarmouth,  8vo).  He  died  at  Brewster 
Feb.  2, 1860. 

Pratt,  James  C,  an  Irish  Wesleyan  minister  of 
some  note,  was  bom  in  Queens  County,  Ireland,  in  1780. 
His  parents  were  respectable  members  of  the  Church 
of  England.  In  his  twenty-first  year  he  was  converted, 
and  joined  the  Wesleyans.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1804,  and  four  years  later  was  accepted  by  the  Con- 
ference as  a  travelling  preacher  and  appointed  to  the 
Ballinamallard  Circuit,  in  1809  to  Lisbum,  in  1810  to 
Carrickfergus,  and  in  1811  to  the  dty  of  Armagh,  etc. 
He  continued  to  travel  regularly  as  a  preacher,  with 
^  zeal,  acceptance,  and  usefulness,"  until  1842,  when  he 
took  a  supemumerary  relation  and  settled  in  Enuiskil- 
len,  where  he  had  been  twice  before  stationed.  In  1846 
he  removed  to  Wexford;  but  as  several  of  his  children 
had  settled  in  New  York,  he  decided  to  come  to  this 
country,  and  obtained  full  permission  from  his  Confer- 
ence, held  in  Dublin  in  18^,  to  emigrate.  He  came 
here  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  and  for  nearly  twenty-two 
years  resided  in  different  pUces  in  this  oountiy,  adorn- 
ing by  his  holy  life  the  religion  of  his  Saviour  that  he 
loved  so  well  to  preach.  He  died  at  Jersey  Gty  March 
11, 1875. 

Pratt,  Job,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
CHiurch,  was  bom  about  1790,  and  was  admitted  in  1814 
a  member  of  the  New  England  Annual  Conference.  At 
the  organization  of  the  Maine  Conference  he  joined  that 
body,  and  remained  a  member  of  it  tUl  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  Rumford  Feb.  22, 1838.  Mr.  Pratt  was  a 
generally  acceptable  preacher. — Minutes  of  Conferences, 
ii,216. 

Pratt;  John  Bennett,  LL.D.,  a  Scottish  Episco- 
pal clerg}'man,  antiquarian,  and  author,  was  bom  in  the 
parish  of  New  Deer  in  1791.  He  took  the  degree  of 
M.A.  at  Aberdeen,  and,  after  his  ordination  as  deacon 
in  1821,  was  sent  to  Stuartfield,  where  he  served  with 
acceptance  four  years,  and  was  then  chosen  as  pastor  of 
St.  James's  Church,  Craden.  There  he  became  widely 
known  for  his  theological  learning,  literary  accomplish- 
ments, and  professional  zeal,  and  received  from  bishop 
Skinner  the  appointment  of  examining  chaplain.  He 
died  at  Craden,  Aberdeenshire,  March  20,  18G9.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  volumes,  among  which  are, 
Old  Paths— Where  is  the  Good  Way?  (Oxford,  1840):— 
^ucAaa,  with  illustrations  (Aberdeen,  1858)  :—The  Dru^ 
ids  (Lond.  1861)  '.—Letters  on  the  Scandinavian  Churches, 
their  Doctrine,  Worship,  and  Polity:— Uid  several  Ser^ 
mons, 

Prazeana  is  the  name  of  a  sect  of  Monarchians,  sa 
called  after  Praxeas,  the  originator  of  their  views.  The 
heretical  tenet  that  there  is  no  distinction  of  persons  in 
the  Godhead,  coupled  with  the  acknowledgment  of  a 
divine  nature  in  Jesus,  leads  logically  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Father  was  incarnate  and  suDfered.    H^nce, 
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•Ithoogh  he  himBelf  shiank  from  the  inference,  Praxeu 
is  reckoned  with  the  Patripaasians.  He  did  not  form  a 
acbiamatical  party.  Philaster  states  that  the  SabellianSf 
called  also  Patripassians  and  Praxeans,  were  cast  ont  of 
the  Chnich  {Har.  c.  liv),  but  we  cannot  infer  from  this 
that  Praxeas  himself  was  excommunicated. 

Our  knowledge  of  Praxeas  is  derived  almost  entirely 
from  Tertullian*s  treatise  against  him.  AugustinCi  as 
well  as  Philaster,  names  him  and  his  followers  under 
the  heresy  of  Sabellius;  and,  excepting  from  Tertullian, 
we  have  only  the  bare  mention  of  his  name  as  a  heretic. 
From  Tertullian  it  appears  that  he  went  to  Rome  from 
Asia,  and  the  words  of  Tertullian,  **oeconomiam  intelli> 
gcre  nolunt  etiam  Giveci,"  appear  to  contain  reference 
to  his  nation.  It  is  probable  that  he  learned  his  heresy 
from  a  school  in  Proconsular  Asia  which  produced  No- 
etus  (q.  v.).  If  Praxeas  held  his  heresy  while  in  Asia, 
he  can  scarcely  have  been,  as  he  is  often  said  to  have 
been,  a  Montanist.  There  was  a  connection  between 
the  later  Montanists  and  the  Sabellians;  but  the  earlier 
Montanista  were  free  from  Sabellianism.  Tertullian*s 
words  imply  no  more  than  that  Praxeas  had  in  Asia 
become  acquainted  with  the  character  of  Montanist 
pretensions  and  doctrine.  See  Montanism.  In  Asia 
Praxeas  had  suffered  imprisonment  ("de  jactatione 
martyrii  inflatus,  ob  solum  et  simplex  et  breve  careens 
tsdium,"  is  the  polemical  notice  of  it),  and  with  the 
credit  attaching  to  a  confessor  he  preached  his  false 
doctrine  at  Rome.  Whether  the  doctrine  met  with  re- 
ristance,  toleration,  or  favor  is  not  told,  but  that  Prax- 
eas's  endeavors  to  propagate  it  had  but  little  effect  we 
are  entitled  to  infer  from  the  silence  of  Hippolytus. 
There  is,  however,  very  great  difference  of  opinion  re- 
garding this  point :  Gieseler  says  that  Praxeas  appeare 
to  have  been  unmolested  in  Rome  on  account  of  his 
doctrine  (Compend,  i,  218) ;  Newman,  that  he  met  with 
the  determined  resistance  which  honorably  distinguishes 
the  primitive  Roman  Cbureh  in  its  dealings  with  heresy 
{Hut,  ofArians^  p.  130) ;  Milman,  that  the  indignation 
of  Tertullian  at  the  rejection  of  his  Montanist  opinions 
urged  him  to  arraign  the  pope,  with  what  justice,  to 
what  extent,  we  know  not,  as  having  embraced  the  Pa- 
tripassian  opinions  of  Praxeas  {Hist,  ofLaiin  Chrittian' 
ity,  i,  49  [ed.  1867]).  The  two  laUer  mention,  as  if  in- 
clined to  it,  Beausobre's  supposition  that,  in  the  words 
of  the  continuator  of  the  J)e  Pnescr.  Haret.,  *'  Praxeas 
quidem  hseresim  introduxit,  quam  Victorinus  corrobo- 
rare  curavit,"  we  should  reaid  Victor  for  Victorinus. 
One  would  be  rather  inclined  to  substitute  Zepbyrinus. 
The  Refutation  of  Heresies  was  called  forth  by  this 
very  controvcny,  and  Hippolytus  details  carefully  the 
tenets  of  Noetus,  and  the  action  of  the  bishop  of  Rome 
with  regard  to  them.  Had  Praxeas  prepared  the  way 
to  any  considerable  extent  for  Noetus,  some  notice  of 
his  influence  would  surely  have  been  given,  whereas  all 
that  can  be  said  is,  that  in  the  separate  tract  against 
Noetus  the  opening  wonls  will  include,  but  without 
naming,  disciples  of  Praxeas  joining  Noetus.  It  is  easy 
to  suppose  that  Victor,  discovering  the  heresy  of  Prax- 
eas, and  not  wishing,  for  his  own  sake,  to  disgrace  one 
upon  whose  information  he  had  acted,  and  by  whom 
perhaps  he  had  been  influenced  in  the  matter  of  the 
Montanists,  quietly  sent  Praxeas  from  Rome.  From 
Rome  Praxeas  went  into  Africa.  (We  take  ^  hie  quo- 
que"  in  TertuUian^s  "  Fruticaverant  avensB  Praxeans; 
hie  quoque  superseroinatss,"  etc,  to  mean  Carthage; 
and  that  Tertullian  speaks  of  himself  in  **  per  quem  tra- 
ductae,"  etc)  The  date  at  which  Praxeas  arrived  at 
Rome,  and  the  length  of  his  stay  there,  are  not  accu- 
rately known,  but  he  reached  Africa  before  Tertullian 
became  a  Montanist  (Tertull.  Adv.  Prax,  c  i).  Dif- 
ferent dates,  from  A.D.  199  to  205,  are  assigned  for  this 
latter  event.  The  history  of  the  Montanists  is  best  un- 
derstood by  supposing  Praxeas  to  have  been  at  Rome 
in  Victor's  time,  and  the  date  of  Tertullian's  Montanism 
to  have  been  the  earlier  date.  In  Africa  Praxeas  held 
A  dispute,  probably  with  Tertullian,  acknowledged  his 


error,  and  delivered  to  the  Chureh  a  formal  recantation. 
But  he  returned  again  to  his  errors,  and  Tertullian,  now 
a  Montanist,  wrote  his  tract  in  confutation  of  them. 

Praxeas  taught  that  there  is  only  one  divine  Person, 
that  the  Word  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  not  distinct 
substances;  arguing  that  an  admission  of  distinct  Per* 
sonalities  necessarily  infen  three  Gods,  and  that  the 
identity  of  the  Persons  is  required  to  preserve  the  di- 
vine monarohy.  He  applied  the  titles  which  in  Holy 
Scripture  are  descriptive  of  deity  to  the  Father  alone; 
and  urged  particularly  the  words  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, "  I  am  God,  and  beside  me  there  is  no  god,"  and 
from  the  New  Testament  the  expressions,  *'I  and  my 
Father  are  one,**  *'  He  who  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the 
Father,"  *<  I  am  in  my  Father,  and  my  Father  in  me." 
While  Tertullian  unhesitatingly  charges  Praxeas  with 
holding  Patripassian  tenets  as  necessarily  following 
from  his  principles,  Praxeas  himself  appean  not  to  have 
gone  so  far.  **  Ergo  nee  compassus  est  Pater  Filio ;  sic 
enim  directam  blasphemiam  in  Patrem  veriti,  diminui 
eam  hoc  modo  sperant,  concedcntes  jam  Patrem  et  Fi- 
lium  duos  esse;  si  Filius  quidem  patitur.  Pater  vero 
compatitur.  Stulti  et  in  hoc.  Quid  est  enim  compati, 
quam  cum  alio  pati?  Porro,  si  impassibilis  Pater,  uti- 
que  et  incompassibilis.  Aut  si  compassibilis,  utique 
passibilis"  (TertulL  ^<fr.  Prax,  c.  xxix). 

The  course  of  controversy  brought  out,  in  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Praxeans,  the  second  and  altered  position 
which  Monarchians  are  obliged  to  assume  when  pressed 
by  the  difficulties  of  their  original  position.  It  is  shown, 
as  Tertullian  remarks,  that  thev  are  driven  to  condu- 
sions  involving  the  elements  of  Gnosticism.  The  Prax- 
eans, when  confuted  on  all  sides  on  the  distinction 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  distinguished  the 
Person  of  Jesus  from  the  Christ  They  understood  **  the 
Son  to  be  flesh — that  is,  man — that  is,  Jesus;  and  the 
Father  to  be  spirit — that  is,  God  —  that  is,  Christ." 
Thus  Tertullian  says,  *'  They  who  contend  that  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Son  are  one  and  the  same  do  in  fact  now 
begin  to  divide  them  rather  than  to  unite  them.  Such 
a  monarchy  as  this  they  learned,  it  may  be,  in  the 
school  of  the  Valentinus"  {ibid,  c.  xxvii).  Now  this 
separation  of  Jesus  from  Christ  was  common  to  all 
the  Gnostics.  They  were  unanimous  in  denying  that 
Christ  was  bom.  Jesus  and  Christ  were  to  them  two 
separate  beings,  and  the  Kon  Christ  descended  upon 
Jesus  at  his  baptism.  The  difference  between  them 
and  the  Praxeans  appean  to  be  that  they  would  not  say 
that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God,  whereas  the  Praxeans 
are  represented  as  arguing  from  the  angel's  words  to 
Mary  that  the  holy  thing  bom  of  her  was  the  flesh, 
and  that  therefore  the  flesh  was  the  Son  of  God.  Ter- 
tulUan  shows  in  opposition  to  them  that  the  Word  was 
incarnate  by  birth.  In  Praxean  doctrine,  then,  in  its 
second  stage,  we  have  Jesus  called  the  Son  of  God, 
solely,  it  will  follow,  on  account  of  a  miraculous  birth : 
Christ,  or  the  presence  of  the  Father,  residing  in  Jesus: 
Jesus  suffering,  and  Christ  (=the  Father)  impassUnkm 
sed  compatientem.  The  interval  between  this  and  Gnos- 
tic doctrine  is  easily  bridged  over;  and  we  have  the 
cause  of  the  comparisons  and  identifications  that  are 
often  made  of  Sabellianism  with  Gnosticism.  See  Mo- 
narchians. 

The  heresy  of  Praxeas,  as  distinguished  from  that  of 
Noetus,  did  not  make  much  progress.  It  was  almost 
unknown  in  Africa  hi  the  time  of  Optatus  (i,  37).  See 
Schaff,  Church  Hist,  vol  i ;  Neander,  Church  Hist,  voL 
ii;  id.  Hist,  of  Dogmas,  i,  161;  Gieseler,  Ecdes,  Hist, 
(see  Index  in  vol  iii) ;  Baur,  Dreieiniffkeitslehref  i,  24&> 
254;  liddon.  Divinity  of  Christ  (see  Index);  Allen, 
Ancient  Church,  p.  455;  Alzog,  Kirchengesch,  i.  182; 
Pressensd,  Church  Hist,  (Heresies),  p.  189  sq.;  Kaye, 
Tertullian,  p.  493  sq. ;  Milman,  Hist,  of  Latin  Chris^ 
tianUy,  i,  70;  Ueberweg,  Hist,  of  Philos,  i,  808;  Mos* 
heim.  Commentary  on  Ecdes,  Hist,  (see  Index  in  voL 
i) ;  Lardner,  Works  (see  Index  in  voL  viii) ;  Water- 
land,  Works^  vol.  vi;  Biblical  Repository ^  v,  889;  and 
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especially  Blunt,  Diet  Hitt,  TkeoL  a.  t^  of  whose  article 
we  have  freely  availed  onnelTes. 

Prazeas.    See  Praxeaxs. 

Prazedes,  St^^  was  an  early  convert  to  Christian- 
ity, according  to  some  accounts,  of  the  apostle  Peter; 
but  this  is,  of  course,  very  doubtful,  since  we  do  not 
even  know  whether  Peter  was  ever  at  Rome.    The  acts 
of  her  life  are  so  surrounded  by  traditions  as  to  be  al- 
most entirely  devoid  of  trustworthiness ;  but  from  these 
we  learn  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  St.  Pudentius,  a 
Roman  senator,  and  sister  of  SU  Pudentiana  (q.  v.)* 
According  to  the  legendary  account,  Praxedes,  with  her 
sister  Pudentiana,  devoted  herself,  after  Peter  had  suf- 
fered martyrdom,  to  the  relief  and  care  of  the  suffering 
Christians,  and  to  the  burying  of  the  bodies  that  were 
slain  in  the  persecutions.    They  had  the  assistance  of  a 
holy  man  named  Pastorus,  who  was  devoted  in  their 
service.    They  shrank  from  nothing  that  came  in  the 
way  of  their  self-imposed  duties.    They  sought  out  and 
received  uito  their  houses  such  as  were  torn  and  muti- 
lated by  tortures.    They  visited  and  fed  such  as  were 
in  prison.    They  took  up  the  bodies  of  the  martyred 
ones  which  were  cast  out  without  burial,  and,  carefully 
washing  and  shrouding  them,  they  laid  them  reverently 
in  the  caves  beneath  their  houses.    All  the  blood  they 
coUected  with  sponges,  and  deposited  in  a  certain  well. 
Thus  boldly  they  showed  forth  the  faith  which  was  in 
them,  and  yet,  according  to  the  most  trustworthy  ac- 
counts, they  escaped  persecution  and  martyrdom,  and 
died  peacefully  and  were  buried  in  the  cemetery  of 
Friscilla.    Pastorus  wrote  a  history  of  their  deeds  and 
virtues.    Their  house,  in  which  the  apostle  is  reported 
to  have  preached,  was  consecrated  as  a  place  of  Chris- 
tian worship  by  pope  Pius  I.  Their  churches  are  among 
the  interesting'remains  of  ancient  Rome.    In  the  nave 
of  the  church  of  Santa  Prasaede  is  a  well,  in  which  she 
is  said  to  have  put  the  blood  of  those  who  suffered  on 
the  Esquiline,  while  the  holy  sponge  b  preserved  in  a 
silver  shrine  in  the  sacristy.     Iii  the  church  of  St,  Pu- 
dentiana there  is  a  well,  said  to  contain  the  relics  of 
3000  martyrs.    In  Christian  art  they  have  frequently 
been  made  the  subject  of  the  painter's  brush,  and  the 
two  sisters  are  usually  represented  together,  richly 
draped.    The  sponge  and  cup  are  their  especial  attri- 
butes.   They  are  commemorated  on  the  days  on  which 
they  are  supposed  to  have  died — July  21  and  May  19, 
A.D.  148.     See  Schaff,  Church  Ilittory,  vol.  ii;  Butler, 
Licet  of  the  Sainis.     (J.  H.  W.) 

PnuddXce,  a  surname  of  Persephone  among  the 
Orphic  poets,  but  at  a  later  period  she  was  accounted  a 
goddess  who  was  concerned  with  the  distribution  of 
justice  to  the  human  family.  The  daughters  of  Ogyges 
received  the  name  of  PraxidiccB,  and  were  worshipped 
nnder  the  figure  oT  heads  of  animals. 

Pnudphftnes  (Upa^i^n^c),  a  Peripatetic  philos- 
opher, was  a  native  either  of  Mytilene  (Clem.  Alex,  i, 
365,  ed.  Potter)  or  of  Rhodes  (Strabo,  xiv,  655).  He 
lived  in  the  time  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  and  Ptolemy 
Lagi,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Theophrastus,  about  B.C.  322 
(Produs,  i.  In  Timaum;  Tseetzes,  Ad  ffesiod.  Op,  H 
Dia,  1).  He  subsequently  opened  a  school  himself,  in 
which  Epicurus  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  his  pupils 
(Diog.  Laert.  x,  13).  Praxiphanes  paid  especial  atten- 
tion to  grammatical  studies,  and  is  hence  named  along 
with  Aristotle  as  the  founder  and  creator  of  the  science 
of  grammar  (Clem.  Alex.  L  c;  Bekker,  Anecdota,  ii, 
229,  where  Upa^i^vovq  should  be  read  instead  of 
'Eiri^vovg).  The  writings  of  Praxiphanes  appear  to 
have  been  numerous,  but  have  no  special  interest  to- 
day. See  Preller,  Disputatio  de  Praxiphane  Peripa- 
tetico  inter  antiqutBtimot  grammaticot  nobili  (Dorpat, 
1842).— Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr,  and  Rom,  Biog,  s.  v. 

Pray,  Georges,  a  Hungarian  Jesuit,  noted  as  a 
historian,  was  bom  at  Presburg  in  1724.  In  1740  he 
entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  taught  in  several  of  their 


schools,  and  became,  after  the  suppression  of  his  order, 
historiographer  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  and  con- 
servator of  the  library  of  Buda.  In  1790  he  obtained  a 
canonry  at  Groaswardein.  He  died  near  the  close  of 
the  18th  century.  Pray  wrote,  Afmalet  veUrtt  Uuth- 
norum^  Avarorum  et  Uimgarorum  ad  annum  Christ, 
MDXCVII  dtdueti  (Vienna,  1761,  foL,  followed  by  Sup^ 
plementOf  ibid.  1776,  foV)  i—Annales  rtgum  Hungarim 
ad  annum  Chr.  MDLXIV  dedueU  (ibid.  1764-70,  5  pts. 
foL)  :—De  taera  dextera  diet  Stepham  Uungaria  regis 
(ibid.  1771, 4to) :— Z>s  Laditlao  Hungarim  regt  (Pesth, 
1774, 4to)  \—De  Sahmone  rege  et  Emerico  duce  Ilungo" 
rim  (ibid.  1774,  4to)  i—Spedmen  hi/erarchue  Uungarica^ 
compleetent  teriem  chronologieam  ardtifpitcoporum  et 
epitcoporum  ffungaria,  cum  dioeesium  delineatione  (Pres- 
burg, 1778,  4to)  I— Index  Hbrorum  rariorum  hStiiotheca 
unicertitatis  Budtnsit  (Buda,  1780-81,  2  pts.  8vo):~ 
IfiUoria  regum  Hungarian  cum  notUiit  ad  eognotcendum 
veterem  regni  atatum  (ibid.  1800-1,  8  pts.  8vo).— Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog.  Ginerak,  s.  v.  See  Horanyi,  Memoria 
^im^arorviisvoLiii;  Lncu,  GelehrtetOetlerreichf  Roter- 
mund,  supplement  to  Jocher,  Getehrten^Lexikon,  s.  v. 

Prayer.  The  words  generally  used  in  the  O.  T. 
are  nSHFl,  tchumdfi  (from  the  root  "jSH,  "to  incline," 
**  to  be  gracious,''  whence  in  Hithp.  **  to  entreat  grace 
or  mercy,"  Sept  generally,  iifimc;  Vulg.  deprecatio)^ 
and  h^Btn,  tephillah  (from  the  root  bbfi,  "to  judge," 
whence  in  Hithp.  "to  seek  judgment ;"  Sept.  vf>Ofrtvxh  i 
Vulg.  oratio).  The  latter  is  also  used  to  express  interces- 
sory prayer.  The  two  words  point  to  the  two  chief  ob- 
jects sought  in  prayer,  viz.  the  prevalence  of  right  and 
truth,  and  the  gift  of  mercy.  A  very  frequent  formula 
for  prayer  in  the  O.T.  is  the  phrase  nin";  0^3  fit^f, 
to  cail  upon  the  name  of  Jehovah,  The  usual  Greek 
term  is  ivxofiai^  which  originally  signified  only  a  with ; 
but  iiofiatt  to  beg  (properly  to  want),  is  a  frequent  ex- 
pression for  prayer. 

I.  Scriptural  Ilitiory  of  the  Subjects— \.  That  prayer 
was  coeval  with  the  fallen  race  we  cannot  doubt,  and  it 
was  in  all  probability  associated  with  the  fint  sacrifice. 
The  first  definite  account  of  its  public  observance  oocun 
in  the  remarkable  expression  recorded  in  the  lifetime 
of  Enos,  the  son  of  Seth :  "  Then  began  men  to  call 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord"  (Gen.  iv,  26).  From  that 
time  a  life  of  prayer  evidently  marked  the  distinctimi 
between  the  pious  and  the  wicked.  The  habit  was 
maintained  in  the  chosen  family  of  Abraham,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  frequent  instances  in  the  history  of  the  He- 
brew patriarchs.  Moses,  however,  gave  no  specific 
commands  with  reference  to  this  part  of  religious  ser- 
vice (comp.  Spanheim,  Ad  CaUimach,  Paliad,  p.  139; 
Creuzer,  SgmboL  i,  164  sq.)f  and  prayer  was  not  by  law 
interwoven  with  the  public  worship  of  God  among  the 
Hebrews  (but  comp.  Deut.  xxvi,  10, 13,  and  the  prayer 
of  atonement  offered  by  the  high-priest,  Lev.  xvi,  21). 
We  do  not  know  whether,  before  the  exile,  prayer  was 
customarily  joined  with  sacrificial  offerings  {Iliad,  i, 
450  sq. ;  dfys,  xiv,  423 ;  Lucian,  Dea  Sgr,  57 ;  Curtius, 
iv,  18, 15 ;  Pliny,  H.  N,  xxviii,  8 ;  see  lamblich,  Myster, 
V,  26).  Yet,  at  least  in  morning  and  evening  worship, 
those  present  perhaps  joined  in  prayer,  either  silently 
or  with  united  voices  (see  Luke  i,  10).  About  the  time 
of  the  exile  our  records  begin  of  the  custom  of  the  Le- 
vites  reciting  pray  era  and  leading  othen  (1  Chron. 
xxiii,  30;  comp.  Neh.  xi,  17;  Berach,  xxvi,  1;  see 
Otho,  Iax,  Rah,  p.  164).  An  extraordinary  instance 
of  public  prayer  occun  in  1  Kings  viii«  22.  We  see 
that  prayer  as  a  religions  exercise,  in  the  outer  court  of 
the  sanctuary,  though  not  expressly  commanded,  was 
yet  supposed  and  expected.  (Psa.  cxli,  2 ;  Rev.  viii,  8, 
4,  seem  to  indicate  that  incense  was  a  symbol  of  prayer; 
but  see  B&hr,  Sgmbolik,  i,  461  sq.)  As  private  devo- 
tion prayer  was  always  in  general  use  (comp.  Isa.  i,  15; 
Credner,  On  Joel,  p.  192,  supposes  from  Joel  ii,  16,  and 
Biatti  xviii,  8 ;  xix,  14;  Psa.  viii,  3,  that  especial  virtue 
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was  ascribed  to  the  prayers  of  innocent  children ;  but 
without  ground).  After  the  time  of  the  exile  prayer 
came  gradually  to  be  viewed  aa  a  meritorious  work,  an 
opus  operatunu  Prayer  and  fasting  were  considered  the 
two  great  divisions  of  personal  piety  (Tob.  xii,  9 ;  Ju- 
dith iv,  12).  It  was  customary  to  offer  prayer  before 
every  great  undertaking  (Judith  xiii,  7;  comp.  Acts 
ix,  40 ;  fliad,  ix,  172 ;  xxiv,  808 ;  Py  thag.  Carmen  A  ur, 
48) ;  as  in  war  before  a  battle  (1  Maoc  v,  83 ;  xi,  71 ;  2 
Mace  XV,  26;  comp.  viii,  29).  Three  times  a  day  was 
prayer  repeated  (Dan.  vi,  11;  comp.  Paa.  h',  18;  7Vm- 
cAum,  ix,  4,  in  Schottgen,  Uor,  Hebr*  i,  419) :  namely, 
at  the  third  hour  (9  A.M.,  Acts  ii,  15,  the  time  of  the 
morning  sacrifice  in  the  Temple) ;  at  mid-day,  the  sixth 
hour  (12  M.,  X,  9);  and  in  the  ailemoon,  at  the  ninth 
hour  (8  P.M.,  the  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice  in  the 
Temple;  comp.  Dan.  ix,  21;  Josephus,  Ani,  xiv,  4,  8; 
see  also  Acts  iii,  1 ;  x,  80 ;  Thilo,  Apocr,  i,  852 :  Schott- 
gen,  Op,  cit^  p.  418  sq.;  Wetstein,  ii,  471).  Compare 
the  three  or  four  fold  repetition  of  songs  of  praise  by  the 
Egyptian  priests  each  day  (Porphyr.  A  Utin.  ir,  8).  The 
Mohammedans,  too,  are  well  known  to  have  daily  hours 
of  prayer.  It  was  usual,  too,  before  and  after  eating  to 
utter  a  form  of  prayer  or  thanks  (Matt,  xv,  86;  John 
vi,  11 ;  Acts  xxvii,  85 ;  Philo,  0pp.  ii,  481 ;  Porphjrr. 
Abstinen,  iv,  12;  see  Kuinol,  De  precum  ante  et  pott 
cibum  ap,  Judaot  et  Chritt,  faciendarum  genere^  anti- 
guitaiet  etc.  [Lips.  1764]).  The  Pharisees  and  Essenes 
especially  ascribed  great  importance  to  prayer.  The 
former,  indeed,  made  a  display  of  this  form  of  devotion 
(Matt,  vi,  5),  and  humored  their  own  conceit  by  mak- 
ing their  prayers  very  long.  See  Peiariser.  Perma- 
nent forms  of  prayer  were  already  customary  in  the 
time  of  Christ  (Luke  xi,  1),  perhaps  chiefly  the  same 
which  are  contained  in  the  Mishna,  Berachoth  (comp. 
Pirke  Abofh,  11, 18).  The  Lord^s  Prayer,  too,  has  sev- 
eral, though  not  very  important,  agreements  with  the 
forms  in  the  Talmud  (see  Sch5ttgen,  i,  160  sq.;  Vi- 
tringa,  De  Synag,  Vet.  p.  %2;  Otho,  Lex,  Rah,  p.  539; 
Tholuck,  Bergpredigtf  p.  887  sq.).  Private  prayer  was 
practiced  by  the  Israelites  chiefly  in  retired  chambers 
in  their  houses  (Mati.  vi,  6),  especially  in  the  "  upper 
room"  (Dan.  vi,  11 ;  Judith  viii,  5;  Tob.  iii,  12;  Acts  i, 
18 ;  X,  9),  and  on  the  roof.  If  in  the  open  air,  an  emi- 
nence was  sought  for  (Matt  xiv,  28;  Mark  vi,  46; 
Luke  vi,  12 ;  comp.  1  Kings  xviii,  42).  The  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  were  fondest  of  going  to  the  court  of  the 
Temple  (Luke  xviii,  10 ;  Acts  iii,  1 ;  comp.  Isa.  Ivi,  7 ; 
see  Amob.  Adv,  Gent,  vi,  4;  Lakemacher,  Antig,  Gr, 
Sacr,  p.  425).  He,  however,  who  was  surprised  by  the 
hour  of  prayer  in  the  street  stood  there  and  said  his 
prayer  on  the  spot  In  every  case  the  face  was  turned 
towards  the  holy  hill  of  the  Temple  (Dan.  vi,  11;  2 
Chron.  vi,  84;  8  Esdr.  iv,  58;  Mishna,  Berach.  iv,  5), 
but  by  the  Samaritans  to  Gerizim.  In  the  court  of  the 
Temple  the  face  was  turned  to  the  Temple  itself  (1 
Rings  viii,  38),  to  the  Holy  of  Holies  (Psa.  v,  8 ;  see 
Thilo,  Apocr,  i,  20).  Thus  the  Jews  praying  then  faced 
the  west,  while  the  modem  Jews  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica face  the  east  in  prayer.  It  was  an  early  custom 
among  Christians,  too,  to  turn  the  face  towards  the  east 
in  praying  (Origen,  ilom.  5,  in  Num.,  in  Op,  ii,  284 ;  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  vii,  724 ;  comp.  TertuL  ApoL  xvi).  The 
Mohammedans  turn  the  face  towards  Mecca  (Rosen- 
mttller,  MorgenL  iv,  861).  The  usual  posture  in  prayer 
was  standing  (1  Sam.  i,  26 ;  1  Kings  viii,  22 ;  Dan.  ix, 
20;  Matt  vi,  5;  Mark  xi,  25;  Luke  xviii,  11;  comp. 
Jliadj  xxiv,  806  sq. ;  Martial,  xii,  77, 2 ;  Al  Koran,  v,  8 ; 
Mishna,  Berach.  v,  1 ;  Philo,  0pp.  ii,  481 ;  Wetstein,  i, 
821).  But  in  earnest  devotion,  bending  the  knee,  or 
actual  kneeling,  was  practiced  (2  Chron.  vi,  18 ;  1  Kings 
viii,  54;  Esdr.  ix,  5;  Dan.vi,  10;  Luke  xxii,  41;  Acts 
ix,  40),  or  the  body  was  even  thrown  to  the  ground 
(Gesu  xxiv,  26 ;  Neh.  viii,  6;  Judith  ix,  1 ;  Matt  xxvi, 
89).  The  hands  before  prayer  must  be  made  clean. 
Says  the  Mishna,  He  that  prays  with  unclean  hands 
commits  deadly  sin  {Sohar  Deut,  f.  101,  427;  comp.  1 


Tim.  ii,  8;  Otfyt,  ii,  261;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iv,  581; 
Chrysost  Bom.  48,  tn  1  Cor.).  The  hands  were  then, 
in  standing,  often  lifted  up  towards  heaven  (1  Kings 
vui,  22 ;  Neh.  viii,  7 ;  Lam.  ii,  19 ;  iii,  41 ;  Psa.  xxviii,  2 ; 
cxxxiv,  2;  2  Mace,  iii,  20;  1  Tim.  ii,  8;  Philo,  Opp,  ii, 
481,  534;  JUad,  i,  460;  Virgil,  jEn.  i,  98;  Horace,  Od. 
iii,  28,  1;  Plutarch,  Alex.  p.  682;  Aristotle,  Mund.  vi; 
Seneca,  JCp.  41 ;  Wetstein,  ii,  323 ;  Doughtiei  Analect.  ii, 
185) ;  sometimes  were  spread  out  (Isa.  i,  15 ;  Ezra  ix,  5) ; 
and  in  humble  prayers  of  penitence  were  laid  meekly  on 
the  breast,  or  sometimes  the  breast  was  struck  with  them 
(Luke  xviii,  13).  A  posture  peculiar  to  prayer  was 
dropping  the  head  upon  the  breast  (Psa.  xxxv,  18),  or 
between  the  knees  (1  Kings  xviii,  42).  This  was  done 
in  g^at  sorrow.  The  former  is  still  customary  among 
the  Mohammedans  (see  the  figs,  in  Reland's  be  Relig. 
Muh.  p.  87).  See  Attitudes.  Extensive  treatises 
on  the  kinds  of  prayer,  and  their  order  and  conduct,  are 
given  in  the  Mishna  (treatise  Berachoth)  and  the  double 
Gemara  (in  German  by  Babe  [Halle,  1777];  see  also 
Otho,  Lex.  Rah,  p.  587  sq.).  One  species  of  prayer 
was  intercession.  Almost  infallible  %'irtue  was  ascribed 
to  it  when  offered  by  a  holy  person  (see  James  v,  16; 
comp.  Diod.  Sic.  iv,  61 ;  Apollod.  iii,  12,  6;  Gen.  xx,  7, 
17;  Exod«xxxii,  llsq.;  1  Kings  xvii,  20  sq. ;  Josephus, 
Ant.  xiv,  2, 1;  2  Cor.  i,ll;  1  Tim.  ii,l  sq.;  PhiL  i,19). 
Hence  it  was  common  to  request  the  pravers  of  others 
(1  Thess,  V,  25;  2  Thess.  iii,  1;  Heb.  xiii,  18;  comp. 
Deyling,  Ohserv.  ii,  587  sq.).  See  Jonath.  On  Gen.  xxvif 
27;  and  esp.  Suicer,  Ohserv.  Sacr.  p.  149  sq.;  Schroder, 
Diss,  de  Precib.  ff^neorum  [Marb.  1717] ;  Sanbert,  De 
Predbus  Nd>.;  and  Poleroan,  De  riiu  prtecandi  vet 
ffd>.j  both  in  UgoUni  Thesaur.  vol.  xxi ;  Carpzov,  Ap^ 
par.  p.  822  sq. ;  Baur,  Gottesd.  Verf.  i,  857  sq. ;  Rehm, 
Hittoria  Precum  BHAica  (G&tting.  1814);  Hartmann, 
Verbind.  d.  A,v,  N,  T.  p.  236  sq.,  286  sq. ;  and  on  the 
whole  subject,  Brover,  de  Niedek,  De  popular,  vet,  et 
recent,  Adorationih.  (Amsterd.  1713).  The  Homeric 
prayers  arc  treated  fn  Naegelsbach's  Homer.  TheoL  p.  185 
sq. — Winer.    See  Proseuchr;  Synagogue. 

2.  The  only  form  of  prayer  given  for  perpetual  use  in 
the  O.  T.  is  the  one  in  Deut.  xxvi,  5-15,  connected  with 
the  offering  of  tithes  and  first-fruits,  and  containing  in 
simple  form  the  important  elements  of  prayer,  acknowl- 
edgment of  God's  mercy,  self-dedication,  and  prayer  for 
future  blessing.  To  this  may  perhaps  be  added  the 
threefold  blessing  of  Numb,  vi,  24-26,  couched  as  it  is  in 
a  precatory  form ;  and  the  short  prayers  of  Moses  (Numb. 
X,  85, 36)  at  the  moving  and  resting  of  the  cloud,  the 
former  of  which  was  the  germ  of  the  68th  Psalm. 

Indeed,  the  forms  given,  evidently  with  a  view  to 
preservation  and  constant  use,  are  rather  hymns  or 
songs  than  prayers  properly  so  called,  although  they 
often  contain  supplication.  Scattered  through  the  his- 
torical books  we  have  the  Song  of  Moses  taught  to  the 
children  of  Israel  (Deut.  xxxii,  1-43) ;  his  less  impor- 
tant songs  after  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  xv, 
1-19)  and  at  the  springing  out  of  the  water  (Numb,  xxi, 
17, 18) ;  the  Song  of  Deborah  and  Barak  (Judg.  v);  the 
Song  of  Hannah  in  1  Sam.  ii,  1-10  (the  effect  of  which 
is  seen  by  reference  to  the  Magnificat);  and  the  Song 
of  David  (Psa.  xviii),  singled  out  in  2  Sam.  xxiL  But 
after  David's  time  the  existence  and  use  of  the  Psalms, 
and  the  poetical  form  of  the  prophetic  books,  and  of  the 
prayers  which  they  contain,  must  have  tended  to  fix 
this  psalmic  character  on  all  Jewish  prayer.  The  effect 
is  seen  plainly  in  the  form  of  Hezekiah's  prayers  in  2 
Kings  xix,  15-19;  Isa.  xxxviii,  9-20. 

But  Of  the  prayers  recorded  in  the  O.  T.  the  two  most 
remarkable  are  those  of  Solomon  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Temple  (I  Kings  viii,  23-^8)  and  of  Joshua  the 
high-priest  and  his  colleagues  aftc^  the  captivity  (Neh. 
ix,  ^-SS),  The  former  is  a  prayer  for  God's  presence 
with  his  people  in  time  of  national  defeat  (ver.  88, 84), 
famine  or  pestilence  (ver.  85-87),  war  (ver.  44, 45),  and 
captivity  (ver.  46-50),  and  with  each  individual  Jew 
and  stranger  (ver.  41-43)  who  may  worship  in  the  Tem- 
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pie.  The  latter  contains  a  recital  of  all  God*8  bleenngB 
to  the  children  of  Israel  from  Abraham  to  the  captivityi 
a  confession  of  their  continual  sins,  and  a  fresh  dedica- 
tion of  themselves  to  the  covenant  It  is  dear  that 
both  are  likely  to  have  exercised  a  strong  liturgical  in- 
flaence,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  public  prayer 
in  the  Temple,  already  referred  to,  had  in  our  Lord's 
time  grown  into  a  kind  of  liturgy.  Before  and  during 
the  sacrifice  there  was  a  prayer  that  God  would  put  it 
into  their  hearts  to  love  and  fear  him ;  then  a  repeating 
of  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  of  the  passages  written 
on  their  phylacteries  [see  Frontlets]  ;  next,  three  or 
four  pravers  and  ascriptions  of  glory  to  God ;  and  the 
blessing  Vrom  Numb,  vi,  24-26,  '*The  Lord  bless  thee," 
etc,  closed  this  service.  Afterwards,  at  the  offering  of 
the  meat-offering,  there  followed  the  singing  of  psalms, 
regularly  fixed  for  each  day  of  the  week,  or  specially 
appointed  for  the  great  festivals  (see  Bingham,  bk.  xiii, 
ch.  V,  §  4).  A  somewhat  similar  liturgy  formed  a  regu- 
lar part  of  the  synagogue  worship,  in  which  there  was  a 
regular  minister,  as  the  leader  of  prayer  p^aSH  n'^bd, 
legaiUB  ecclena) ,  and  public  prayer,  as  well  as  private, 
was  the  special  object  of  the  ProseuchsB.  It  appears, 
also,  from  the  question  of  the  disciples  in  Luke  xi,  1, 
and  from  Jewish  tradition,  that  the  chief  teachers  of 
the  day  gave  special  forms  of  prayer  to  their  disciples, 
as  the  badge  of  their  discipleship  and  the  best  fruits  of 
their  learning.    See  Forms  of  Prater. 

All  Christian  prayer  is,  of  course,  based  on  the  Lord's 
Prayer ;  but  its  spirit  is  also  guided  by  that  of  his  prayer 
in  Gethsemane,  and  of  the  prayer  recorded  by  St  John 
(ch.  xvii),  the  beginning  of  his  great  work  of  intercession. 
The  first  b  the  comprehensive  type  of  the  simplest  and 
most  universal  prayer;  the  second  justifies  prayers  for 
special  blessings  of  this  life,  while  it  limits  them  by 
perfect  resignation  to  God's  will ;  the  last,  dwelling  as  it 
does  on  the  knowledge  and  glorification  of  God,  and  the 
communion  of  man  with  him,  as  the  one  object  of  prayer 
and  life,  is  the  type  of  the  highest  and  most  spiritual 
devotion.  The  Lord's  Prayer  has  given  the  form  and 
tone  of  all  ordinary  Christian  prayer;  it  has  fixed,  as 
its  leading  principles,  simplicity  and  confidence  in  our 
Father,  community  of  sympathy  with  all  men,  and  prac- 
tical reference  to  onr  own  life;  it  has  shown,  as  its  true 
objects,  first  the  glory  of  God,  and  next  the  needs  of 
man.  To  the  intercessory  prayer  we  may  trace  up  its 
transcendental  element,  its  desire  of  that  communion 
through  love  with  the  nature  of  God  which  is  the  se- 
cret of  all  individual  holiness  and  of  all  community  with 
men. 

The  influence  of  these  prayera  is  more  distinctly 
traced  in  the  prayers  contained  in  the  Epistles  (see  Eph. 
iii,  14.-21 ;  Rom.  xvi,  26-27 ;  PhU.  i,  3-11 ;  ^l  i,  9-16; 
Ueb.  xiii,  20, 21 ;  1  Pet.  v,  10, 11,  etc.)  than  in  those  re- 
corded in  the  Acts*  The  public  prayer,  which  from  the 
beginning  became  the  principle  of  life  and  unity  in  the 
Church  (see  Acts  ii,  42;  and  comp.  i,  24,  26;  iv,  24-80; 
vi,  6;  xii,  6;  xiii,  2,  8;  xvi,  26;  xx,  86;  xxi,  6), 
probably  in  the  first  instance  took  much  of  its  form  and 
style  from  the  prayera  of  the  synagogues.  The  only 
form  given  (besides  the  very  short  one  of  Acts  i,  24, 26), 
dwelling  as  it  does  (Acts  iv,  24-80)  on  the  Scriptures 
of  the  O.  T.  in  their  application  to  our  Lord,  seems  to 
mark  this  connection.  It  was  probably  by  degrees  that 
they  assumed  the  distinctively  Christian  character. 

8.  In  the  record  of  prayera  accepted  and  granted  by  God, 
we  observe,  as  always,  a  special  adaptation  to  the  period 
of  his  dispensation  to  which  they  belong.  In  the  patri- 
archal period  they  have  the  simple  and  childlike  tone 
of  domestic  supplication  for  the  simple  and  apparently 
trivial  incidents  of  domestic  life.  Such  are  the  prayera 
of  Abraham  for  children  (Gen.  xv,  2,  3) ;  for  Ishmael 
(xvii,  18) ;  of  Isaac  for  Bebekah  (xxv,  21) ;  of  Abra- 
ham's servant  in  Mesopotamia  (xxiv,  12-14) ;  although 
sometimes  they  take  a  wider  range  in  intercession,  as 
with  Abraham  for  Sodom  (Gen.  xviii,  23-82),  and  for 


Abimekcfa  (xx,  7, 17).  In  the  Mosaic  period  they  aa* 
sume  a  more  solemn  tone  and  a  national  bearing,  chiefly 
that  of  direct  intercession  for  the  chosen  people,  as  l^ 
Moses  (Numb,  xi,  2;  xii,  13;  xxi,  7);  by  Samuel  (I 
Sam.  vii,  6;  xii,  19,  28);  by  David  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  17, 
18);  by  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xix,  16-19);  by  IsaUh  (2 
Kings  xix,  4;  2  Chron,  xxxii,  20)  •,  by  Daniel  (Dan.  ix, 
20,  21) :  or  of  prayer  for  national  victory,  as  by  Asa  (2 
Chron,  xiv,  11);  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xx,  6-12). 
More  rarely  are  they  for  individuals,  as  in  the  prayer 
of  Hannah  (1  Sam.  i,  12) ;  in  that  of  Hezekiah  in  his 
sickness  (2  Kings  xx,  2) ;  the  intercession  of  Samuel  for 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xv,  11, 36),  etc  A  special  class  are  those 
which  precede  and  refer  to  the  exercise  of  miraculous 
power,  as  by  Moses  (Exod.  viii,  12,  30;  xv,  26);  by 
Elijah  at  Zarephath  (1  Kings  xvii,  20)  and  Carmel  (1 
Kings  xviii,  86, 87) ;  by  Elisha  at  Shunem  (2  Kings  iv, 
83)  and  Dothan  (vi,  17,  18);  by  Isaiah  (2  Kings  xx, 
11) ;  by  St.  Peter  for  Tabitha  (Acts  ix,  40) ;  by  the 
elden  of  the  Church  (James  v,  14-16).  In  the  New 
Testament  they  have  a  more  directly  spiritual  bearing, 
such  as  the  prayer  of  the  Church  for  protection  and 
grace  (Acts  iv,  24-30) ;  of  the  Apostles  for  their  Samar- 
itan converts  (viii,  16) ;  of  Cornelius  for  guidance  (x,  4, 
31);  of  the  Church  of  St  Peter  (xii,  6) ;  of  St.  Paul  at 
PhUippi  (xvi,  26) ;  of  SL  Paul  against  the  thorn  in  the 
flesh  answered,  although  not  granted  (2  Cor.  xii,  7-9), 
etc  It  would  seem  the  intention  of  Holy  Scripture  to 
encourage  all  prayer,  more  especially  intercession,  in  all 
relations  and  for  aU  righteous  objects.  —  Smith.  See 
Lord's  Prater. 

II.  ChrisUan  Doctrine  on  the  Subject. — 1.  Prayer  is  a 
request  or  petition  for  mercies;  or  it  is  "an  offering*up 
of  our  desires  to  God,  for  things  agreeable  to  his  will,  in 
the  name  of  Christ,  by  the  help  of  his  Spirit,  with  con- 
fession of  our  sins,  and  thankful  acknowledgment  of  his 
merdes.**  Nothing  can  be  more  rational  or  consistent 
than  the  exercise  of  this  duty.  It  is  a  divine  injunc- 
tion that  men  should  always  pray,  and  not  faint  (Luke 
xviii,  1).  It  is  highly  proper  we  should  acknowledge 
the  obligations  we  are  nnder  to  the  Divine  Being,  and 
supplicate  his  throne  for  the  blessings  we  stand  in  need 
of.  It  b  essential  to  our  peace  and  felicity,  and  is  the 
happy  means  of  our  carrying  on  and  enjoying  fellowship 
with  God.  It  has  an  influence  on  our  tempera  and  con- 
duct, and  evinces  our  subjection  and  obedience  to  God. 

2.  The  object  of  prayer  Is  God  alone,  through  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  Mediator.  All  supplications,  th^efore,  to 
saints  or  angels  are  not  only  useless,  but  blasphemous. 
All  worehip  of  the  creature,  however  exalted  that  creat- 
ure is,  is  idolatry,  and  is  strictly  prohibited  in  the  sacred 
law  of  God.  Nor  are  we  to  pray  to  the  Trinity  as  three 
distinct  Gods;  for  though  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost  be  addressed  in  various  parts  of  the  Scripture 
(2  Cor.  xiii,  14 ;  2  Thess.  ii,  16, 17),  yet  never  as  three 
Gods,  for  that  would  lead  us  directly  to  the  doctrine  of 
polytheism:  the  more  ordinary  mode  the  Scripture 
points  out  is  to  address  the  Father  through  the  Son, 
depending  on  the  Spirit  to  help  our  infirmities  (Eph. 
ii,18;  Rom.  viii,  26). 

8.  As  to  the  nature  of  this  duty,  it  must  be  observed 
that  it  does  not  consist  in  the  elevation  of  the  voice,  the 
posture  of  the  body,  the  use  of  a  form,  or  the  mere  ex- 
temporary use  of  words,  nor,  properly  speaking,  in  any- 
thing of  an  exterior  nature ;  but  simply  the  offering  up 
of  our  desires  to  God  (Matt,  xv,  8).  (See  the  definition 
above.)  It  has  generally  been  (Uvided  into  adoratumj 
by  which  we  express  our  sense  of  the  goodness  and 
greatness  of  God  (Dan.  iv,  34, 36) ;  confe$fwn,  by  which 
we  acknowledge  our  unworthiness  (1  John  i,  9) ;  tuppli- 
caiion,  by  which  we  pray  for  pardon,  grace,  or  any 
blessing  we  want  (Matt,  vii,  7) ;  uUtrcessuMf  by  which 
we  pray  for  othere  (James  v,  16) ;  and  thanktgimnfff  by 
which  we  express  our  gratitude  to  God  (PhiL  iv,  6). 
To  these  some  add  invocation^  a  making  mention  of 
one  or  more  of  the  names  of  God ;  pleading^  arguing  our 
case  with  God  in  a  humble  and  fervent  manner;  cfed»- 
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eaHon,  or  snnendering  onrBdves  to  God;  deprtoatUm, 
by  which  we  desire  that  evils  may  be  averted ;  bUttvng, 
in  which  we  express  our  joy  in  God,  and  gratitude  for 
his  mercies ;  but  as  all  these  appear  to  be  included  in 
the  first  five  parts  of  prayer,  they  need  not  be  insbted 
on. 

4.  The  difierent  kinds  of  prayer  are,  (1.)  EjdcuUUoryf 
by  which  the  mind  is  directed  to  God  on  any  emergen- 
cy. It  is  derived  from  the  word  ejaculory  to  dart  or 
shoot  out  suddenly,  and  is  therefore  appropriated  to  de- 
scribe this  kind  of  prayer,  which  is  made  up  of  short 
sentences,  spontaneously  springing  from  the  mind.  The 
Scriptures  afford  us  many  instances  of  ejaculatoiy  pray- 
er (Exod.  xiv,  15 ;  1  Sam.  i,  13 ;  Rom.  vii,  24,  25 ;  Gen. 
xliii,  29;  Judges  xvi,  28;  Luke  xxiii,  42,  48).  It  is 
one  of  the  principal  excellences  of  this  kind  of  prayer 
that  it  can  be  practiced  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places; 
in  the  public  ordinances  of  religion ;  in  all  our  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  undertakings;  in  times  of  afliiction, 
temptation,  and  danger;  in  seasons  of  social  inter* 
course;  in  worldly  business;  in  travelling;  in  sickness 
and  pain.  In  fact,  eveiything  around  us,  and  every 
event  that  transpires,  may  afford  us  matter  for  ejacula- 
tion. It  is  worthy,  therefore,  of  our  practice,  especially 
when  we  consider  that  it  is  a  species  of  devotion  that 
can  receive  no  impediment  from  any  external  circum- 
stances, that  it  has  a  tendency  to  support  the  mind,  and 
keep  it  in  a  happy  frame ;  fortifies  us  against  the  temp- 
tations of  the  world ;  elevates  our  affections  to  God ; 
directs  the  mind  into  a  spiritual  channel;  and  has  a 
tendency  to  excite  trust  and  dependence  on  Divine 
Providence. 

(2.)  Secret  or  closet  prayer  is  another  kind  of  prayer 
to  which  we  should  attend.  It  has  its  name  from  the 
manner  in  which  Christ  recommended  it  (Matt,  vi,  6). 
He  himself  set  us  an  example  of  it  (Luke  vi,  12) ;  and 
it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  saints  in  every  age  (Gen. 
xxviii,  xxxii;  Dan.  vi,  10;  Acts  x,  9).  There  are 
some  particular  occasions  when  this  duty  may  be  prac- 
ticed to  advantage,  as  when  we  are  entering  into  any 
important  situation;  undertaking  anything  of  conse- 
quence ;  before  we  go  into  the  world ;  when  calamities 
surround  us  (Isa.  xxvi,  20) ;  or  when  ease  and  prosper- 
ity attend  us.  As  closet  prayer  is  calculated  to  inspire 
us  with  peace,  defend  us  from  our  spiritual  enemies,  ex- 
cite us  to  obedience,  and  promote  our  real  happiness,  we 
should  be  watchful  lest  the  stupidity  of  our  frame,  the 
intrusion  of  company,  the  cares  of  the  world,  the  insinua- 
tions of  Satan,  or  the  indulgence  of  sensual  objects,  pre- 
vent us  from  the  constant  exercise  of  this  necessary  and 
important  duty. 

(8.)  Family  prayer  is  also  another  part  not  to  be  neg- 
lected. It  is  true  there  is  no  absolute  <»mmand  for  this 
in  God's  Wonl ;  yet,  from  hints,  allusions,  and  exam- 
ples we  may  learn  that  it  was  the  practice  of  ancient 
saints — Abraham  (Gen.  xviii,  19),  David  (2  Sam.  vi, 
20),  Solomon  (Prov.  xxii,  6),  Job  (i,  4, 5),  Joshua  (xxiv, 
15).  (See  also  Eph.  vi,  4 ;  Prov.  vi,  20 ;  Jer.  x,  25 ;  Acts 
x,  2, 80;  xvi,  15.)  Family  prayer,  indeed,  may  not  be 
essential  to  the  character  of  a  true  Christian,  but  it  is 
sarely  no  honor  to  heads  of  families  to  have  it  said  that 
they  have  no  religion  in  their  houses.  If  we  consider 
what  a  blessing  it  is  likely  to  prove  to  our  children  and 
onr  domestics ;  what  comfort  it  must  afford  to  ourselves ; 
of  what  utility  it  may  prove  to  the  community  at  large ; 
how  it  sanctifies  domestic  comforts  and  crosses ;  and  what 
a  tendency  it  has  to  promote  order,  decency,  sobriety, 
and  religion  in  general,  we  must  at  once  see  the  propri- 
ety of  attending  to  it.  The  objection  often  made  to 
family  prayer  is  want  of  time;  but  this  is  a  very  friv- 
olous excuse,  since  the  time  allotted  for  this  purpose 
need  be  but  short,  and  may  easily  be  redeemed  from 
sleep  or  business.  Others  say  they  have  no  gifts; 
where  this  is  the  case,  a  form  may  soon  be  procured  and 
nsed,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  gifts  increase 
by  exerdse,  and  no  man  can  properly  decide  unless  he 
make  repeated  trials.     Others  are  deteiired  through 


shame,  or  the  fear  of  man :  in  answer  to  such,  we  re- 
fer them  to  the  declarations  of  our  Lord  (Matt,  x,  87, 
88 ;  Mark  viii,  88).  As  to  the  season  for  famUy  prayer, 
every  family  must  determine  for  itself ;  but  before  break- 
fast every  morning,  and  before  supper  at  night,  seems 
most  proper:  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty 
minutes  may  be  sufficient  as  to  the  time. 

(4)  Social  prayer  is  another  kind  Christians  are 
called  upon  to  attend  to.  It  is  denominated  social  be- 
cause it  is  offered  by  a  society  of  Christians  in  their  col- 
lective capacity,  convened  for  that  particular  purpose, 
either  on  some  peculiar  and  extraordinary  occasions,  or 
at  stated  and  regular  seasons.  Special  prayer-meetings 
are  such  as  are  held  at  the  meeting  and  parting  of  inti- 
mate friends,  especially  churches  and  ministers :  when 
the  Church  is  in  a  state  of  unusual  deadncss  and  bar- 
renness; when  ministers  are  sick,  or  taken  away  by 
death ;  in  times  of  public  calamity  and  distress,  etc 
Stated  meetings  for  social  prayer  are  such  as  are  held 
weekly  in  some  places  which  have  a  special  regard  to 
the  state  of  the  nation  and  churches ;  missionary  prayer- 
meetings  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel;  weekly  meet- 
ings held  in  most  of  the  congregations,  which  have  a 
more  particular  reference  to  their  own  churches,  minis- 
ters, the  sick,  feeble,  and  weak  of  the  flock.  Christians 
are  greatly  encouraged  to  this  kind  of  prayer  from  the 
consideration  of  the  promise  (Matt,  xviii,  20),  the  bene- 
fit of  mutual  supplications,  from  the  example  of  the  most 
eminent  primitive  saints  (MaL  iii,  16 ;  Acts  xii,  12),  the 
answers  given  to  prayer  (Acts  xii,  1-12;  Josh,  x;  Isa. 
xxxvii,  etc),  and  the  signal  blessing  they  are  to  the 
churches  (PhiL  i,  19;  2  Cor.  i,  11).  These  meetmgs 
should  be  attended  with  regularity ;  those  who  engage 
should  study  simplicity,  brevity.  Scripture  language, 
seriousness  of  spirit,  and  everything  that  has  a  tendency 
to  edification.  We  now  come,  lasUy,  to  take  notice  of 
public  prayer,  or  that  in  which  the  whole  congregation 
is  engaged,  either  in  repeating  a  set  form  or  acquiescing 
with  the  prayer  of  the  minister  who  leads  their  devo- 
tions. This  is  both  an  ancient  and  important  part  of 
religious  exercise;  it  was  a  part  of  the  patriarchal  wor- 
ship (Gren.  iv,  56) ;  it  was  sJso  carried  on  by  the  Jews 
(Exod.  xxix,  48 ;  Luke  i,  10).  It  was  a  part  of  the 
Temple-service  (Isa.  Ivi,  7;  1  Kings  viii,  59).  Jesus 
Christ  recommended  it  both  by  his  example  and  in- 
struction (Matt  xviii,  20;  Luke  iv,  16).  The  disciples 
also  attended  to  it  (Acts  ii,  41, 42),  and  the  Scriptures 
in  many  places  countenance  it  (Exod.  xx,  24 ;  Psa.  Ixiii, 
1,  2;  Ixxxiv,  11;  xxvii,  4).  See  Wilkins,  Henry, 
Watts,  On  Prayer;  Townsend,  Nine  Sermons  on  Prayer; 
Paley,  Moral  Philosophy,  ii,  81 ;  Mather,  Student  and 
Pastor,  p.  87 ;  WoUaston,  Reliyion  of  Nature,  p.  122, 
123 ;  Hannah  More,  On  Education,  voL  ii,  ch.  i ;  Barrow, 
Works,  voL  i,  ser.  6;  Smith,  System  of  Prayer;  Scampy 
Sermon  on  Family  Rdigion;  Walford,  On  Prayer, — 
Henderson^s  Buck.    See  Worship. 

III.  Philosophical  Difficulties, — 1.  Scripture  does  not 
give  any  theoretical  explanation  of  the  mystery  which 
attaches  to  prayer.  The  diflUculty  of  understanding  its 
real  efficacy  arises  chiefly  from  two  sources :  from  the 
belief  that  man  lives  under  general  laws,  which  in  all 
cases  must  be  fulfilled  unalterably;  and  the  opposing 
belief  that  he  is  master  of  his  own  destiny,  and  need 
pray  for  no  external  blessing.  The  first  difiiculty  is 
even  increased  when  we  substitute  the  belief  in  a  per^ 
sonal  God  for  the  sense  of  an  impersonal  destiny;  since 
not  only  does  the  predestination  of  God  seem  to  render 
prayer  useless,  but  his  wisdom  and  love,  giving  freely 
to  man  all  that  is  good  for  him,  appear  to  make  it  need- 
less. 

The  difficulty  is  familiar  to  all  philosophy,  the  former 
element  being  far  the  more  important :  the  logical  in- 
ference from  it  is  the  belief  in  the  absolute  nselessness 
of  prayer.  But  the  universal  instinct  of  prayer,  being 
too  strong  for  such  reasoning,  generally  exacted  as  a 
compromise  the  use  of  prayer  for  good  in  the  abstract 
(the  "  mens  sana  in  oorporc  sano");  a  compromise  the- 
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oretically  liable  to  the  same  difficulties,  bat  wholesome 
in  its  practical  effect.  A  far  more  dangerous  compro- 
mise was  that  adopted  by  some  philosophers,  rather 
than  by  mankind  at  large,  which  separated  internal 
spiritual  growth  from  the  external  circumstances  that 
give  scope  thereto,  and  claimed  the  former  as  belonging 
entirely  to  man,  while  allowing  the  latter  to  be  gifts  of 
the  gods,  and  therefore  to  be  fit  objects  of  prayer. 

The  moet  obvious  escape  from  these  difficulties  is  to 
fall  back  on  the  mere  subjective  effect  of  prayer,  and  to 
suppose  that  its  only  object  is  to  produce  on  the  mind 
that  consciousness  of  dependence  which  leads  to  faith, 
and  that  sense  of  God's  protection  and  mercy  which 
foeters  love.  These  being  the  conditions  of  receiving, 
or  at  least  of  rightly  entering  into,  God's  blessings,  it  is 
thought  that  in  its  encouragement  of  them  the  entire 
use  and  efficacy  of  prayer  consist. 

Now,  Scripture,  while,  by  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  in- 
fluence, it  entirely  disposes  of  the  latter  difficulty,  does 
not  so  entirely  solve  that  part  of  the  mystery  which  de- 
pends on  the  nature  of  Goid.  It  places  it  clearly  before 
us,  and  emphasizes  most  strongly  those  doctrines  on 
which  the  difficulty  turns.  The  reference  of  all  events 
and  actions  to  the  will  or  permission  of  God,  and  of  ail 
blessings  to  his  free  grace,  is  indeed  the  leading  idea  of 
all  its  parts^  historical,  prophetic,  and  doctrinal;  and 
this  general  idea  is  expressly  dwelt  upon  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  subject  of  prayer.  The  principle  that  our 
^  Heavenly  Father  knoweth  what  things  we  have  need 
of  before  we  ask  him"  u  not  only  enunciated  in  plain 
terms  by  our  Lord,  but  is  at  all  times  implied  in  the 
very  form  and  nature  of  all  Scriptural  prayen;  and, 
moreover,  the  ignorance  of  roan,  who  *'  knows  not  what 
to  prey  for  as  he  ought,"  and  his  consequent  need  of  the 
divine  guidance  in  prayer,  are  dwelt  upon  with  equal 
earnestness.  Yet,  while  this  is  so,  on  the  other  hand 
the  instinct  of  prayer  is  solemnly  sanctioned  and  en- 
forced in  every  page.  Not  only  is  its  subjective  effect 
asserted,  but  its  real  objective  efficacy,  as  a  means  ap- 
pointed by  God  for  obtaining  blessing,  is  both  implied 
and  expressed  in  the  plainest  terms.  As  we  are  bidden 
to  pray  for  general  spiritual  blessings — in  which  instance 
it  might  seem  as  if  prayer  were  simply  a  means  of  pre- 
paring the  heart,  and  so  making  it  capable  of  receiving 
them — BO  also  are  we  encouraged  to  ask  special  ble8»- 
ings,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  in  hope  that  thus  (and 
thus  only)  we  may  obtain  them,  and  to  use  intercession 
for  others,  equally  special  and  confident,  in  trust  that  an 
effect,  which  in  this  case  cannot  possibly  be  subjective 
to  ourselves,  will  be  granted  to  our  prayers.  The  com- 
mand is  enforced  by  direct  promises,  such  as  that  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt  vii,  7,  8),  of  the  clearest 
and  most  comprehensive  character;  by  the  example  of 
all  saints  and  of  our  Lord  himself;  and  by  historical 
records  of  such  effect  as  granted  to  prayer  again  and 
again. 

Thus,  as  usual  in  the  case  of  such  mysteries,  the  two 
apparently  opposite  truths  are  emphasized,  because  they 
are  needful  to  man's  conception  of  his  relation  to  God ; 
their  reconcilement  is  not,  perhaps  cannot  be,  fully  re- 
vealed; for,  in  fact,  it  is  involved  in  that  inscrutable 
mystery  which  attends  the  conception  of  any  free  action 
of  man  as  necessary  for  the  working  out  of  the  general 
laws  of  God's  unchangeable  will. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  clearly  implied  that  such  a  rec- 
oncilement exists,  and  that  all  the  apparently  isolated 
and  independent  exertions  of  man's  spirit  in  prayer  are 
in  some  way  perfectly  subordinated  to  the  one  supreme 
will  of  God,  so  as  to  form  a  part  of  hb  scheme  of  prov- 
idence. This  follows  from  the  condition,  expressed  or 
understood  in  every  prayer,  *^  Not  my  will,  but  thine  be 
done."  It  is  seen  in  the  distinction  between  the  grant- 
ing of  our  petitions  (which  is  not  absolutely  promised) 
and  the  certain  answer  of  blessing  to  all  faithful  prayer; 
a  distinction  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Paul's  prayer 
against  the  ^*  thorn  in  the  flesh,"  and  of  our  Lord's  own 
agony  in  Gethsemane.    It  is  distinctly  enunciated  by 


John  (1  John  v,  14, 15) :  **  If  we  ask  anything  tteeord' 
iag  to  ki$  ivt^  he  heareth  us;  and  if  we  know  that  he 
hear  us,  whatsoever  we  ask,  we  know  that  we  have  the 
petitions  that  we  desired  of  him." 

It  is  also  implied  that  the  key  to  the  mystery  lies  in 
the  fact  of  man's  spiritual  unity  with  God  in  Christ,  and 
of  the  consequent  gift  of  the  Holy  SpiriL  All  true  and 
prevailing  prayer  is  to  be  offered  'Mu  the  name  of 
Christ"  (John  xiv,  13;  xv,  16;  xvi,  23-27),  that  is,  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  his  atonement,  but  also  in  depen- 
dence on  his  intercession ;  which  is  therefore  as  a  cen- 
tral influence,  acting  on  all  prayen  offered,  to  throw  off 
whatever  in  them  is  evil,  and  give  efficacy  to  all  that  is 
in  accordance  with  the  divine  will.  So  also  is  it  said  of 
the  spiritual  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  each  in- 
dividual mind,  that  while  **  we  know  not  what  to  pray 
for,"  the  indwelling  **  Spirit  makes  intercession  for  the 
saints,  according  to  the  wUl  of  Go^  (Rom.  viii,  26,  27). 
Here,  as  probably  in  all  other  cases,  the  action  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  soul  is  to  free  agents  what  the  laws 
of  nature  are  to  things  inanimate,  and  is  the  power 
which  harmonizes  free  individual  action  with  the  uni- 
versal will  of  Grod.  The  mystery  of  prayer,  therefore, 
like  all  others,  is  seen  to  be  resolved  into  that  great  cen- 
tral mystery  of  the  Gospel,  the  communion  of  man  with 
God  in  the  incarnation  of  Christ.  Bevond  this  we  can- 
not  go. — Smith.    See  Pbovidence. 

2.  The  discussion  provoked  by  Prof.  Tyndall's  so-called 
"Prayer-test"  (q.v.)  haa  given  a  fresh  interest  to  the 
question.  How  far  are  we  entitled  to  expect  the  divine  in- 
terference with  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  in  answer 
to  prayer?  The  question  practically  resolves  itself  into 
another  and  simpler  one.  Have  miracles  ceased  in  the 
present  age  of  the  Church  ?  This  latter  is  properly  a 
question  of  fact;  and  it  is  very  generally  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  The  modem  instances  of  miracle- 
working  are  too  few  and  uncertain  to  warrant  any  other 
conclusion.  All  those  who  of  late  vears  have  come  for- 
ward  with  claims  to  the  power  have  sooner  or  later 
proved  themselves  miserable  pretenders,  and  hence  the 
worlil  has  justly  abandoned  all  hope  in  this  direction. 
Whether  the  power  of  working  miracles  was  intended 
to  be  only  a  temporary  grant  to  the  apostolic  age,  and 
whether  therefore  it  need  have  been  lost  out  of  the 
Church,  is  an  entirely  different  question.  For  aught 
we  can  see,  there  is  no  limit  set  in  the  N.  T.  for  its  pos- 
session and  exercise,  save  the  implied  one  of  its  neces- 
sity ;  and  whether  this  condition  has  yet  wholly  passed 
away  admits  of  grave  doubt,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  large  portions  of  the  earth  are  yet  nnchristian- 
ized.  But  it  would  be  of  little  avail  to  argue  this  ab- 
stract question.  Unless  we  can  bring  recent  and  well- 
authenticated  cases  of  miracles  wrought  publicly  and 
indubitably,  few,  if  any,  will  believe  that  we  have  now 
the  right  to  look  for  them.  This,  we  apprehend,  is  really 
the  settled  and  universal  conviction  of  Christian  people 
of  the  present  day— of  Protestants  at  least.  Hence  to 
Prof.  Tyndall's  challenge  that  we  should  test  the  effi- 
cacy of  prayer  by  a  miraculous  answer,  we  simply  reply 
that  we  do  not  expect  any  such  thing,  nor  do  we  feel 
ourselves  authorized  to  pray  for  iL  This  is  not  now 
the  legitimate  scope  or  province  of  Christian  prayer. 

We  are  well  aware  that  a  certain  class  of  well-at- 
tested and  indeed  not  infrequent  facts  is  commonly  ap- 
pealed to  in  order  to  maintain  at  least  the  vestiges  of 
this  power  as  still  extant  in  the  Church.  Most  striking, 
perhaps,  among  these  occurrences  are  the  remarkable 
cases  of  recoveiy  from  an  apparently  incurable  sickness, 
some  of  which  have  transpired  within  the  knowledge  of 
almost  every  one.  These  have  sometimes  taken  place 
in  a  very  marked  manner  in  answer  to  the  prayera  of 
friends  and  congregations.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  deny 
the  efficacy  of  prayer  in  such  cases,  or  to  say  a  wonl 
that  would  discourage  prayer  in  other  like  cases.  But 
none  of  these  cases^-we  mean  those  of  which  we  have 
snfficient  details  and  full  authentication^at  all  come  up 
to  the  idea  and  definition  of  a  proper  miracle.   The}*  all 
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lack  at  least  three  of  the  essential  ciicnmstaiicea  of  such 
an  event :  Ist.  They  are  not  obvious,  palpable,  direct, 
and  instantaneous  reversals  of  the  established  laws  of 
nature.  Many  persons  have  been  raised  from  a  seeming 
bed  of  death  as  low  as  any  of  these,  when  all  hopes  and 
means  of  restoration  had  beea  abandoned,  and  yet  no 
one  thought  of  a  miracle;  perhaps  no  one  had  even 
prayed  for  recovery.  The  oases  are  not  clearly  super- 
aatural.  2d.  These  cures  are  not  effected  by  any  indi- 
vidual consciously  and  avowedly  authorized  to  exercise 
the  divine  power  in  the  case.  In  a  miracle  there  must 
be  no  misgiving,  no  heutation,  no  shifting  of  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  operator.  He  must  positively 
know  and  explicitly  assert  that  he  is  "the  finger  of 
God  ;**  otherwise  his  act  becomes  the  moat  blasphemous 
assumption.  8d.  Genuine  miracles  have  only  been 
wrought  as  an  ocular  demonstration  of  the  commission 
of  a  divine  messenger  or  teacher;  they  have  in  all  in- 
stances been  resorted  to  solely  in  personal  attestation  of 
sacred  truth.  No  new  doctrine  or  fresh  communication 
from  Heaven  purports  to  be  made  in  connection  with 
the  remarkable  cases  under  consideration.  The  cures 
are  besought  as  a  personal  favor,  out  of  regard  for  pri- 
vate feeling  or  public  usefulness.  But  these  were  not 
the  motives  which  induced  our  Lord  or  his  apostles  to 
work  miracles.  They  simply  wrought  them  to  prove 
the  truth  of  Christianity.  Just  here,  if  anywhere,  may 
doubtless  be  discovered  the  reason  why  miracles  have 
not  been  perpetuated.  There  remains  no  longer  any 
fresh  revelation  of  God*B  will  to  man;  no  new  dispensa- 
tion or  even  agencies  are  to  be  established  on  the  divine 
part;  and  therefore  no  such  special  credentials  are  is- 
sued from  the  court  of  heaven.  Its  ambassadors  have 
only  the  common  seal  of  the  Gospel — the  fruits  of  their 
ministry. 

The  same  kind  of  argument  disposes  of  all  the  other 
special  providences  often  cited  in  proof  of  a  divine  in- 
tervention in  answer  to  prayer.  These  likewise  arc  not 
miracles,  nor  are  they  commonly  so  regarded.  There 
is,  however,  thus  much  of  valuable  truth  in  the  assump- 
tion of  their  pertinency  here,  namely,  that  they  are 
really  and  purposely  interferences  of  God  on  behalf  of 
those  interested,  and  at  the  request  of  the  petitioners. 
That  God  is  able  to  introduce  himself  at  any  and  every 
point  in  mundane  affairs,  whether  great  or  small,  is  one 
of  the  clearest  doctrines  of  the  Bible ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  nec- 
essary supposition  in  any  religion.  But  that  he  16  able 
to  do  this  without  disturbing  the  order  usually  styled 
^  the  laws  of  nature"  is  with  equal  certainty  his  prerog- 
ative as  Creator  and  Preserver  of  alL  To  argue  other- 
wise is  either  to  dethrone  him  from  the  dominion  of  the 
universe,  or  to  confound  government  with  revolution. 
Ftovidence  is  not  miraculous ;  it  may  be  special,  or  even 
extraordinarv,  but  it  is  not  therefore  out  of  or  contrarv 
to  fixed  rule.  Just  here,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must 
be  permitted  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  specious 
reasoning  in  Bushnell^s  Nature  and  the  Supenuitural, 
which,  in  our  judgment,  virtually  does  away  with  all 
miracle  by  reducing  it  to  an  imaginary,  higher,  and 
hitherto  unknown  law  of  divine  establishment,  called 
**  moral,"  so  as  to  save  it  from  the  odium  of  conflict  with 
nature.  A  miracle,  by  its  very  definition,  must  be  a 
supersedure — or  a  temporary  violation,  if  you  please — 
of  a  well-known  and  fixed  law  of  nature.  It  is  upon 
precisely  this  point  that  its  whole  significance  depends. 
Eliminate  this  element,  and  you  destroy  its  entire  moral 
foroe.  That  the  laws  of  physical  nature  are  adminis- 
tered in  ultimate  subservience  to  those  of  the  moral 
universe  is  the  economy  approved  no  less  by  reason 
than  by  Scripture.  But  these  must  not  be  merged  the 
one  in  the  other,  even  if  they  should  be  imagined  in 
any  case  to  collide.  Especially  must  we  not  assume  the 
intrusion  of  a  superior  moral  law  into  the  domain  of 
nature,  supplanting  it  in  that  sphere,  and  so  divesting 
a  miracle  of  its  real  miraculousness.  When  God  works 
a  miracle  he  sets  aside,  we  mnst  suppose,  a  certain  law 
or  series  of  laws  of  nature  for  the  time  being,  and  in  I 


that  particular  respect,  by  virtue  of  his  own  superior 
right  as  creator.  •  It  is  not  merely  the  spontaneous  su- 
pervention, of  a  mightier  countervailing  law  np  to  that 
time  held  in  abeyance  for  such  conjunctions.  The  lat- 
ter assumption  is  only  an  insidious  form  of  modem  ra* 
tionalism,  which  would  fain,  at  all  hazard,  divest  the 
miracles  of  the  Bible  of  their  supernatural  character. 
We  must  never  forget  that  a  miracle  is  a  physical  fact, 
but  one  in  its  very  nature  abnormal  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view. 

Nor  do  we  overlook  the  argument  derived  from  the 
moral  change  effected  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  regenei^ 
ation  and  sanctification.  These  are  often  claimed  as 
miracles  of  grace.  That  they  are  supernatural,  in  the 
sense  of  being  wrought  by  a  power  beyond  and  superior 
to  human  nature,  is  certainly  true;  but  the  fact  that 
they  are  specially,  or  even  immediately,  the  work  of 
God  does  not  prove  them  to  be  properly  miraculous. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  in  this  respect  they  are  merely 
analogous  to  any  act  of  particular  divine  providence, 
and  in  like  manner  they  lack  all  the  essential  charac- 
teristics of  a  miracle,  namely,  a  point-blank  contradic- 
tion of  natural  law,  the  authoritative  behest  of  an  oper- 
ator, and  a  moral  truth  to  be  sanctioned.  They  are 
answers  to  prayer  which  await  the  divine  pleasure,  on 
the  performance  of  certain  well-known  and  universally 
fixed  conditions.  They  are  in  no  sense  special  or  arbi- 
trary. On  the  contrar}',  they  are  most  fully  under  the 
dominion  of  law,  and  can  be  counted  upon  with  the 
most  invariable  certainty.  They  are  as  sure  to  follow 
the  diligent  use  of  the  appointed  means  as  any  other 
effect  is  to  flow  from  its  appropriate  cause.  Indeed,  all 
the  healthful  and  legitimate  influences  of  the  Spirit  are 
normal  and  in  the  regular  line  of  our  own  mental  action 
(John  iii,  8).  Even  the  afflatus  of  inspiration  u  no  ex-' 
ception  to  this  rule  (1  Cor.  xiv,  83).  But,  in  the  second 
place,  the  spiritual  character  of  the  revolution  at  con- 
version places  it  altogether  outside  the  category  of  mi- 
raculous events.  These  latter  always  have  reference, 
more  or  less  intimately,  to  the  realm  of  physics;  they 
appeal  to  the  senses;  they  must  be  susceptible  of  ocu- 
lar, audible,  tangible  proof.  This  is  their  only  security 
against  imposition  or  self-delusion.  If  in  any  case,  aa 
in  the  instance  of  the  miraculous  "gift  of  unknown 
tongues"  in  the  early  Church,  and  the  expulsion  of  das- 
mons  from  the  possessed,  they  have  their  seat  in  the 
mind,  yet  they  exhibit  palpable  evidences  through  the 
organs  and  acts  of  the  body,  namely,  the  language  of 
the  endowed,  and  the  rational  behavior  of  the  dispos- 
sessed. In  short,  miracles  are  material  evidences  of  a 
supernatural  authority. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  whole  question  we  would  do 
well  to  see  what  Scripture  says  on  the  subject.  There 
is  a  large  class  of  passages,  chiefly  in  the  words  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  himself,  which  seem  to  give  the  believer  the 
broadest  privilege  in  this  respect.  For  example,  he 
said  to  his  disciplt^  on  one  occasion,  "  If  ye  have  faith 
as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  ye  shall  say  unto  this  moun- 
tain, Remove  hence  to  yonder  place;  and  it  shall  re- 
move :  and  nothing  shall  be  impossible  to  you"  (Matt, 
xvii,  20) ;  and  on  another  occasion  he  told  them,  '*  If  ye 
have  faith,  and  doubt  not,  ve  shall  not  onlv  do  that 
which  is  done  to  the  fig-tree,  but  also  if  ye  shall  say 
unto  this  mountain,  Be  thou  removed,  and  be  thou  cast 
into  the  sea,  it  shall  be  done;  and  all  things  whatsoev- 
er ye  shall  ask  in  prayer,  believing,  ye  shall  receive** 
(Matt,  xxi,  21,  22).  Elsewhere  he  adds  ieinother  condi- 
tion to  this  grant:  ^'Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my 
name,  that  will  I  do,  that  the  Father  may  be  glorified  in 
the  Son.  If  ye  shall  ask  anything  in  my  name,  I  will 
do  it"  (John  xiv,  18, 14) ;  and  again, "  Whatsoever  ye 
shall  ask  the  Father  in  my  name,  he  will  give  it  you** 
(xvi,  23).  The  force  of  these  declarations  b  usually 
parried,  as  to  the  question  under  consideration,  by  the 
explanation  that  they  were  addressed  to  the  apostles  as 
such,  and  intended  to  apply  in  their  full  sense  only  to 
them  in  their  ofiicial  capacity,  or  at  furthest  only  to 
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ChriatUn  teachers  in  the  apoBtollc  age.  It  U  true  there 
is  nothing  in  the  langnage  that  thus  limits  them,  but  it 
is  daimed  that  the  fact  of  the  cessation  of  the  miracle- 
working  power  proves  that  such  was  the  intention  of 
the  Grantor.  We  suggest  the  query  whether  this  very 
interpretation  has  not  clipped  the  wings  of  that  faith 
upon  which  the  believer  is  here  authorized  to  soar  into 
the  higher  region  of  Christian  privilege.  For  aught 
that  legitimately  appears  to  the  contrary,  if  the  grant 
has  been  revoked,  it  has  been  precisely  and  solely  in 
consequence  of  unbelief  in  these  identical  promiMS. 
But,  be  that  as  it  may,  in  point  of  fact,  we  repeat,  few 
if  any  sane  and  'orthodox  Christians  nowadays  profess 
to  have  the  requisite  faith  to  venture  upon  such  acts; 
and  therefore  the  question  b  narrowed  down,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  to  the  commonplace  sphere  of  non- 
miraculous  subjects  of  prayer. 

There  is  pne  passage  of  Scripture,  however,  that  ap- 
pears to  have  escaped  the  general  attention  of  writers 
and  speakers  on  this  topic,  but  which  is,  as  it  seems  to 
OS,  peculiarly  apposite,  if  not  conclusive  of  the  whole 
ground  of  controversy.  It  is  as  follows  in  the  ordinary 
English  version :  '*  The  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a 
righteous  man  availeth  much"  (James  v,  16).  The  con- 
text shows  that  this  language  bears  most  appropriately 
on  the  points  we  have  been  discussing.  The  apostle 
had  just  been  speaking  of  the  prayer  of  the  united 
Church  on  behalf  of  the  sick,  assuring  them  that  these 
would  be  efficacious;  and  he  goes  on  immediately  to 
speak  of  the  miracle-working  prayers  of  Elias,  taking 
care  to  observe  that  this  noted  prophet  was  after  all 
only  *'a  man  subject  to  like  passions  as  we  are,"  and 
hence  obviously  inferring  that  prayer  was  still  as  avail- 
able as  it  had  been  in  his  case.  Unfortunately  the  com- 
mon rendering  of  the  passage  as  above  has  confused,  if 
not  wholly  perverted,  its  real  meaning.  As  it  now 
stands,  it  contains  a  palpable  tautology,  for  "  effectual 
prayer,"  of  course,  ^  availeth  much,"  and  the  epithet 
*'  fervent"  likewise  thus  becomes  superfluous,  as  well  as 
Aie  qualification  **of  a  righteous  man."  The  single 
Greek  word  translated  by  "  effectual  fervent"  (ivcpyov- 
fuvoii)  literally  means  inwrought.  The  only  question 
among  interpreters  is  whether  it  may  not  be  reflexive 
(middle  voice),  and  thus  signify  imeorkinff  itseff,  that 
is,  operative  or  effective.  This  was  evidently  the  view 
of  our  authorized  translators,  and  they  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  many  scholars,  including  Robinson  {Lexicon 
of  the  N.  r.)  and  Alford  {Greek  Teat,),  the  latter  of 
whom  renders  the  passage  after  the  order  of  the  Greek 
wordfi,  *'  The  supplication  of  the  righteous  man  availeth 
much  in  its  working,"  that  is,  as  he  explains  it  from 
Huther,  ^  The  prayer  of  the  righteous  can  do  much  in 
its  energy."  But  this  leaves  the  tautology  about  the 
same.  Lange's  note  (jCotHmetUary,  ad  loc.),  after  re- 
viewing the  other  instances  of  the  use  of  the  word  in 
the  N.  T.,  approaches  the  true  idea,  **  The  full  tension  of 
the  praying  spirit  under  its  absolute  yielding  to  the  di- 
vine impulse;"  but  Mombert's  gloss  (in  the  American 
edition),  **  Absolute  submission  to  the  will  of  God,"  com- 
pletely neutralizes  its  meaning.  The  pauice  sense  of 
the  participle  is  required  by  its  grammatical  form,  and 
is  justified  by  every  passage  where  this  form  occurs: 
e.  g.  sinful  pasMons  are  inwrought  (Rom.  vii,  5) ;  salva- 
tion is  inwrought  by  endurance  (2  Cor.  i,  6) ;  death  is 
inwrought  (2  Cor.  iv,  12) ;  faith  is  inwrought  by  love 
(GaL  V,  6) ;  God's  power  u  inwrought  (£ph.  iii,  20,  pre- 
cisely parallel  with  our  text,  as  also  in  Col.  i,  29),  and 
similarly  his  word  (1  Thess.  ii,  18),  and*  on  the  other 
hand  the  *' mystery  of  iniquity"  (2  Thess.  ii,  7).  The 
thought  of  the  apostle  James,  therefore,  is,  as  Michaelis 
(after  the  Greek  fathers)  interprets,  that  the  saint's 
prayer  prevails  when  its  earnestness  is  divinely  inspired. 
To  this  sense  the  illustration  of  Elijah  is  most  apt,  as  we 
may  see  by  referring  especially  to  the  history  alluded 
to  (1  Kings  xviii,  42r45).  The  scene  is  graphically 
described  by  Stanley  (^Lecturtt  on  Jewish  Jiittory,  2d 
series,  p.  887,  Amer.  ed.),  but  as  usual  he  misses  the 


spiritual  import.  The  seven-times  bent  form  of  the 
prophet,  with  his  head  between  his  knees,  was  not  mere- 
ly **  the  Oriental  attitude  of  entire  abstraction ;"  it  de- 
noted the  intense  struggle  of  his  soul  after  the  boon 
which  Jehovah  inwardly  urged  him  to  crave.  It  was 
an  agony  of  pra>'er  that  would  not  be  denied,  similar, 
though  less  exhaustive,  to  that  of  our  Saviour  in  the 
garden,  which  we  learn  (Heb.  v,  7)  was  effectual  as  to 
its  main  object  (Luke  xxii,  48).  Another  example  of 
the  same  energized  prayer  for  which  Elijah  is  adduced 
by  the  apostle  occurs  earlier  in  the  account  of  the  rais- 
ing to  life  of  the  sob  of  the  widow  of  Zerephath,  where 
the  praying  prophet  ''stretched  himself  upon  the  child 
three  times"  (1  Kings  xvii,  21),  as  if  he  would  infuse 
his  own  ardent  soul  into  the  lifeless  form  (compare  the 
more  detailed  narrative  in  the  parallel  case  of  Elisha  and 
the  Shunammite*s  son,  2  Kings  iv,  84).  He  has  had  a 
very  shallow  experience  of  **  the  deep  things  of  God"  (2 
Cor.  iii,  10,  the  passage  having  reference  to  this  very 
point)  who  has  not  felt  **  the  Spirit  itself  making  inter- 
cession with  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered"  (Bom. 
viii,  26).  At  such  times  the  veil  between  the  natural 
and  the  miraculous  becomes  thin  indeed.  See  Cocker, 
Theitm  (K.  Y.  1876,  12mo) ;  Dawson,  Nature  and  the 
Bible,  p.  59,  66 ;  Farrar,  Crit.  Hist,  of  Free  Thought,  p. 
895;  BlaehooodFs  Magazine,  June,  1867,  p.  680;  Meth. 
Quar,  Rev,  Oct,  1854,  p.  526 ;  New-Englander,  Oct.  1878, 
art.  i ;  Ch,  Monthly,  June,  1866,  p.  830 ;  Land.  Quar.  Rev. 
Oct.  1854,  p.  82;  Presb.  Rev.  April,  1870;  Bapt,  Quar, 
Oct.  1878,  art.  iv;  Brit,  and  For.  £v.  Quar.  Rev,  Oct. 
1878,  art.  iU;  TheoL  Medium,  Jan.  1874,  art,  iii;  BibL 
Sacra,  Jan.  1870,  p.  199;  Jan.  1875,  art.  v;  Contemp. 
Rev.  July,  Aug.,  Oct.  1872;  South.  Qjuar.  Rev.  April, 
1875,  art.  iv.    Comp.  Mi&aclb. 

PRAYER,  Christian  Attitudes  of.  1.  The  first 
Christians  prayed  standing,  with  hands  outstretched 
and  raised  towards  heaven.  Their  face  was  turned 
towards  the  east.  The  proof  of  this  appears  everywhere 
in  the  primitive  monuments.  The  frescos,  sarcophagi, 
tombstones  (especially  those  of  the  Roman  catacombs), 
the  painted  glasses  which  are  found  there  in  abundance, 
the  old  mosaics  with  which  the  old  basilicas  were  orna- 
mented, etc,  represent  both  sexes,  especially  women,  in 
that  attitude  (Aringhi,  passim,  and  especially  ii,  285). 
These  figures  are  generally  called  orantes.  They  are 
distinguished  by  the  rich  elegance  of  their  garments; 
they  wear  long  tunics  or  dalmatics  with  wide  folding 
sleeves,  trimmed  with  embroideries  and  purple  borders; 
they  are  adorned  with  collars,  bracelets,  and  other  jew- 
elry (Bottari,  tab.  19,  158).  These  splendid  garments 
might  at  first  seem  in  oontra(]iction  with  the  well-known 
modesty  of  the  women  of  the  early  Church ;  but  in  thus 
adorning  their  image  the  aim  of  the  artist  was  not  to 
show  what  they  had  been  in  life,  but  what  glory,  sur- 
rounded them  in  heaven.  In  the  sepultures  of  all  kinds, 
the  orante,  generally  standing  between  two  trees^the 
emblem  of  Paradise — ^was  the  symbol  of  the  soul  who 
had  become  the  bride  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  such  was 
admitted  to  the  celestial  banquet.  This  ex^Aains  the 
magnificence  of  the  garment  of  St.  Priscilla,  represented 
as  an  orante  in  the  cemetery  of  her  name  (Perret,  Cata-' 
conUies,  voL  iii,  tab.  8).  Thus  we  find  St.  Praxedis,  in 
a  beautiful  Roman  mosaic,  covered  from  head  to  foot 
with  precious  stones  (Ctampini,  Vef.  Monum.'vol.  ii,  tab. 
47).  In  a  celebrated  vision  Sl  Agnes  had  appeared  to 
her  parents,  a  week  after  her  martyrdom,  clothed  in 
precious  robes,  and,  to  use  the  BoUandists'  expression, 
auro  textis  cgdadibus  induta.  This  text  became  the 
type  of  most  of  the  images  of  the  young  martyr:  the 
most  beautiful  specimen  is  a  gilded  glass,  published 
by  Boldetti  {Cimit.  tab.  8,  fig.  8,  p.  194).  Several  of 
these  female  orantes,  who  were  probably  noble  Roman 
matrons,  as  if  fatigued  by  a  prolonged  prayer,  have 
their  arms  supported  by  men,  who,  by  their  garments, 
must  be  supposed  to  be  servants  (Bosio,  p.  889,  405; 
Aringhi,  ii,  17),  which  reminds  us  of  Moses  supported 
by  Aaron  and  Uur  in  a  similar  manner  (Exod.  xvii,  12). 
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We  know  this  costom  not  only  by  the  pictures,  bot  also 
by  the  written  monoments  of  Christian  antiquity.  The 
Christians,  says  Tertullian  (ApoL  xxx),  while  praying, 
raise  their  eyes  to  heaven,  stretch  out  their  hands, 
because  they  are  innocent;  they  pray  bareheaded,  be- 
cause we  have  not  to  blush — ^  Illuc  suspicientes  (in  coe- 
lum)  Christiani  manibus  expansia,  quia  innocuis,  capite 
nudo,  quia  non  erubescimus."  To  pray  with  uplifted 
hands  is  an  attitude  natural  in  the  man  who  addresses 
himself  to  the  Deity;  it  is  a  supplicatory  posture  which 
is  found  in  all  nations,  even  pagan,  as  among  the 
Egyptians,  where  we  meet  it  in  funerary  monuments; 
among  the  Etruscans  there  are  in  the  Museo  Campana 
two  statues  of  Chiusi  in  terra-cotta,  which  have  the 
arms  raised  in  that  way ;  among  the  Bomans,  as  we  see 
by  the  reverse  of  a  number  of  imperial  medals,  especial- 
ly those  of  Trebonianus  Gallus,  the  praying  figure  is 
accompanied  with  the  l^^nd  <*  Pietas  Augg."  (Mionnet, 
Rareti  det  MidaiUet  Romaines,  ii,  13).  But  Tertullian 
remarks  that  the  attitude  as  well  as  intention  of  the 
faithful  was  quite  different  from  those  of  the  pagans. 
*'  As  to  us,"  says  this  father, "  we  do  not  content  ourselves 
with  raising  our  hands,  we  stretch  them  in  memory  of 
the  passion  of  our  Lord."  They  meant  to  imitate  the 
posture  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  as  did  several  martyrs  at 
their  execution,  for  instance,  St.  Montanus,  disciple  of 
St.  Cyprianus  (Riiinart,  p.  236),  and  SS.  Fructuosus,  Au- 
gurins,  and  Eulogius  (Usuard.  xii,  Kal.  Febr.) :  **  Blani- 
bus  in  mwlum  crucis  expansis  orentes."  Several  other 
fathers  gave  expression  to  the  same  idea.  It  is  there- 
fore easy  to  tell  the  Christian  orantes  from  similar  pagan 
pictures.  The  latter  raise  their  hands  vertically,  the 
curve  of  the  elbow  forming  a  right  angle,  while  the 
arms  of  the  Christians  are  almost  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion. Tertullian  (/>«  Orat.  xiii)  describes  this  difference 
roost  minutely,  to  remove  all  idea  of  idolatrous  imita- 
tion : "  We  do  not  raise  our  hands  with  ostentation,  but 
with  modesty,  with  moderation."  Now,  the  priest  alone 
observes  at  mass  this  rite  of  venerable  antiquity,  which 
has  preserved  its  primitive  character  in  the  liturgy  of 
the  Church  of  Lyons,  for  there  the  priest  expands  com- 
pletely his  arms  in  the  form  of  a  cross  while  reciting 
the  oration  which  immediately  precedes  the  elevation. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  primitive  Church  the 
catechumens  prayed  standing  like  the  rest  of  the  con- 
gregation, with  this  difference,  that  the  latter  held  their 
face  somewhat  rused  to  heaven  (Tertull.  De  Cororu  iii), 
while  the  former  inclined  slightly  their  heads,  not  hav- 
ing obtained  yet,  by  baptism,  the  divine  adoption,  the 
title  of  children  of  the  Father  who  is  in  heaven. 

2.  The  practice  of  standing  erect  in  prayer  was  not 
exclusive,  and  the  first  Christians  sometimes  prayed 
kneelwff.  We  have  an  example  of  it  in  the  Acts  (xxi, 
5) :  "And  we  kneeled  down  on  the  shore  and  prayed;*' 
and  another  in  the  life  of  St.  James  Major,  whose  knees, 
by  dint  of  prolonged  praying,  had  b^ome  as  callous 
as  those  of  a  camel;  and  another,  of  great  celebrity,  in 
the  acts  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Ignatius  (Ruinart,  vii, 
10,  ed.  Yeron.).  In  less  ancient  times  this  custom  be- 
comes more  frequent.  We  know  by  the  testimony  of 
Eusebins  (Ft^.  Constants  iv,  21,  61)  that  Constantine 
often  bowed  his  knees  to  offer  his  prayer  to  God.  St. 
Jerome  writes  to  the  virgin  Demetrias,  '*  Frequently  the 
solicitude  of  thy  soul  prompted  thee  to  bend  thy  knees;" 
and  to  Marcella  {EpitL  xxiii,  De  legrot.  Blesillie),  "  She 
bends  her  knees  on  the  naked  soiL"  It  is  likely  that 
the  custom  of  kneeling  was  borrowed  by  the  Christians 
from  the  Hebrews.  We  read  in  the  Scripture  that  Solo- 
mon, while  dedicating  his  Temple  to  God,  knelt  down 
on  both  knees  (1  Kings  viii,  54),  and  that  Daniel  thrice 
a  day  knelt  down  in  prayer  (Dan.  vi,  10).  It  is  said 
also  that  St.  Stephen,  while  suffering  martyrdom  (Acts 
vii,  59),  knelt  down  and  prayed  for  his  murderers.  St. 
Luke  tells  us  that  our  Redeemer  in  the  garden  of  Geth- 
semane  prayed  in  this  humble  posture  (Luke  xxii,  41). 
It  is  natural  that,  in  conformity  with  this  divine  ex- 
ample, the  Christiana  should  have  adopted  this  way  pf 


praying  as  a  mark  of  affliction,  a  demonstration  of  aad^ 
ness  and  sorrow.  This  is  what  we  are  led  to  condnde 
from  these  lines  of  Pradentlus,  one  of  the  most  trust* 
worthy  interpreten  of  Christian  antiquity  {Caihau 
hymn,  ii,  60) : 

"Te  voce,  te  cantu  pio 
Rogare  eurvato  genu 
Flendo  et  canendo  discimns.*' 

Thii  is  also  shown  by  the  custom  of  the  primitive 
Church  in  the  liturgical  practice.  The  Church  had  di- 
rected from  the  earliest  time  that  prayers  should  be  said 
standing  on  Sundays  and  during  the  paschal  period,  in 
sign  of  joy,  and  kneeling  all  the  rest  of  the  year  in  sign 
of  penitence.  This  rule  was  already  in  force  at  the 
time  of  Justin  (QucmT.  ad  orthodox,  resp.  115);  it  is 
mentioned  by  Tertullian  (2>e  Caron,  milit,  iii),  and 
stated  by  St.  Jerome  in  that  curious  passage  where  he 
speaks  of  St.  Paul  (ContmerU,  Epist»  ad  Ephea.  Pnxem.): 
'*  St.  Paul  stayed  at  Ephesus  until  Pentecost,  that  time 
of  Joy  and  victory  when  we  bend  not  our  knees,  oor 
bow  to  the  ground,  but  when,  resuscitated  by  the  Lord, 
we  raise  ourselves  to  heaven."  The  same  custom  be- 
came a  canonic  law  at  the  Coundl  of  Niciea  (Can.  ult.). 
It  is  interesting  to  read  what  Pamelius,  in  his  notes  on 
the  treatise  of  Tertullian  {De  Coron,  c  iii,  n.  88),  and 
Suicer  (^Tketaur.  ecda.  a.  v.  yovv)  wrote  on  the  subject 
of  this  manner  of  praying  common  to  the  Jews  and 
Christians.  We  have  no  pictures  at  all  representing 
Christians  on  their  knees,  which  speaks  in  favor  of 
those  who  assert  that  the  orcmtes  are  images  of  the 
glorified  souL  In  conformity  with  the  apostolic  pre- 
scriptions the  men  attended  public  prayers  in  the 
churches  bareheaded  and  the  women  veiled.  In  some 
churches  of  Africaihe  virgins  had  exempted  themselves 
from  this  custom.  TertiQlian  recommends  it  anew  to 
their  observance  in  his  treatise  De  veUxndit  virgimbut. 

We  roust  add,  as  a  general  observation,  that  the 
fathera  endeavored,  with  all  their  might-,  to  exclude  from 
the  prayers  of  the  faithftd  all  gestures  and  exterior  prac- 
tices b^tring  some  strong  features  of  paganism.  Thus 
Tertullian  {De  Orat.  xii)  blames  sternly  such  Christians 
as,  in  imitation  of  the  pagans,  thought  fit  to  make  their 
prayen  acceptable  to  God  by  putting  down  their  penube. 
— ^Martigny,  Du^.  Ckrit^  s.  v.    See  Attitudes. 

Prayer-book.  Since  the  article  on  this  subject  was 
written  (vol.  ii)  the  Church  of  England  has  considered 
the  propriety  of  purging  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  which  the  American  Church 
rejected.  In  the  Irish  Church  (Protestant  Episcopal), 
recently  disestablished,  the  Athanasian  Creed  is  purged 
of  the  damnatory  clauses,  and  retained  in  that  modified 
form.  Since  the  organization  of  the  Reformed  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  the  Prayer-book  originally 
framed  for  the  (American)  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
was  made  the  basis  of  another  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
from  which  all  language  that  seems  to  justify  the  ritu- 
alism of  the  Uigb-Church  party  has  been  carefully  ex- 
punged. Recent  literature  on  this  subject  may  be  found 
in  the  Edinb.  Rev,  Oct.  1874,  artvi;  BrU,  Quar.  Jan. 
1876,  p.  144;  Church  Journal  (N.  Y.),  June  17,  1875; 
Blunt,  Key  to  the  Kfwttledge  and  Use  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  (Lond.  1869) ;  Contemporary  Rev.  Dec. 
1872,  art  viL    Sec  Commoiv  Prayer. 

Prayer  of  Consecration  is  offered  in  the  com- 
munion service  for  the  elements  served  to  the  people  as 
memorials  of  Christ's  crucifixion.  In  the  Church  of 
Rome  and  other  ritualistic  bodies,  this  prayer  is  ac- 
companied with  much  ceremony.  In  other  Christian 
churches  the  form  prescribed  or  adopted  ia  in  harmony 
with  the  grave  occasion  which  it  commemorates.  See 
Lord's  SuprKit. 

Prayer-da3rs>  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ser* 
vice  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  intended  to  be 
daily;  yet  in  the  United  States  this  practice  has  never 
come  to  prevail.  As  a  substitute  for  this,  and  the  near- 
est approximation  the  times  will  allow  to  the  original 
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usage,  certaifi  days  of  the  week  are  selected  on  which 
moniing  and  eveuing  service  ia  publicly  held.  Such 
days  are  denominated  ^  Prayer-days,"  and  are  thus  dis- 
tinguished from  the  usual  **  holydays."  See  the  rubrics 
before  the  order  of  public  baptism. — Stauntonj  Ecdeti' 
astical  Dictionary^  p.  540. 

Prayer  for  the  Dead.  See  Dead,  Pilvyers  fob 
the;  Purgatory. 

Prayer,  Formula  of.    See  Forms  of  Pa,\YKR. 

Prayer,  Lord's,    See  Lord's  Prayer. 

Prayer  to  Sau^ts.    See  Invocation. 

Prayer-test.  This  was  a  proposal  anonymously 
put  forth  in  the  name  of  science  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  for  July,  1872,  with  the  strong  endorsement  of 
Prof.  Tyndall,  and  couched  in  the  following  teims : 

"I  ask  that  one  single  ward  or  hospital,  under  the  care 
of  flrst-rate  pbTsicians  and  enrgeoun,  coutaining  certain 
numbers  of  patients  afflicted  with  those  diseases  which 
have  been  best  studied,  and  of  which  the  mortnllty  rates 
are  best  known,  whether  the  direafes  are  those  which  are 
treated  by  roedical  or  by  surgical  remedies,  should  be, 
during  a  period  of  not  levs,  say,  than  three  or  five  years, 
made  the  objects  of  epccini  pniycr  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  faithfol ;  and  that  at  the  end  of  tnnt  time  the  mortal- 
ity rates  should  be  compared  with  the  past  rates,  and  also 
with  the  rates  of  other  leading  hoepUala  similarly  well 
managed  during  the  same  period.*' 

This  proposal  is  open  to  several  grave  objections. 

1.  It  ia  not  warranted  by  the  Scriptures  nor  by  the  nat- 
ure of  prayer.  Neither  religion  nor  science  is  under 
any  obligation  to  accept  all  challenges.  No  system  of 
truth  does  that.  The  true  man  of  science  comes  to  nat- 
ure, not  as  a  dictator,  but  as  the  humblest  of  learners. 
He  does  not  invent  testa  and  demand  that  she  shall  ac- 
cept them ;  he  ingeniously  finds  out  what  tests  she  pro- 
poses to  him.  It  is  his  office,  not  to  alter  nor  to  criticise, 
but  to  interpret  her  hieroglyphics. 

In  the  same  spirit  we  roust  study  Christianity.  The 
Bible  is  our  text-book.  We  compare  its  parts  with  each 
other,  and  the  whole  with  human  consciousness  and  ex- 
perience. We  come  to  the  book  as  learners.  We  are  to 
accept  and  try  the  tests  it  offers,  and  not  to  set  up  tests 
of  our  own.  It  teaches  a  doctrine  of  prayer;  it  makes 
prayer  to  be  a  real  and  mighty  power — a  power  produc- 
ing physical  results — ^but  efficient  only  under  prescribed 
conditions.  These  conditions,  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
the  special  case  before  ua,  are  sufficiently  indicated  in 
these  words:  *'The  fervent,  effectual  prayer  of  a  right- 
eous man  availeth  much ;"  "  the  prayer  of  faith  shall 
save  the  sick."  The  promise  is  attached  only  to  the 
earnest,  importunate  supplication  of  a  righteous  man, 
offered  with  full  faith  in  God.  The  prayer  proposed  to 
us  vacates  the  essential  conditions  of  prayer.  It  aims 
not  directly  at  the  result  it  asks,  but  indirectly  to  test 
God.  It  says, "Will  he?"  Faith. Bays," He  wUI."  The 
thing  it  seeks  is  not  really  the  healing  of  the  sick,  but 
"  to  confer  quantitative  precision  on  the  action  of  the 
supernatural  in  nature." 

This  sort  of  challenge  is  not  new  in  substance,  if  it  is 
in  form.  How  do  the  Scriptures  treat  it?  On  a  cer- 
tain occasion  a  personage  of  very  acute  intellect  and 
large  intelligence  conducted  the  perfect  man  to  a  pre- 
cipitous height,  and  challenged  him  to  prove  his  claims 
by  casting  himself  down,  trusting  to  be  borne  up  on 
angels'  wings;  and  he  quoted  Scripture  to  enforce  the 
test.  The  reply  was  simply, "  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the 
Lord  thy  God."  When  that  perfect  and  divine  roan 
bung  on  the  cross  the  roinions  of  the  arch-tempter  pro- 
posed another  test, "  Let  him  now  come  down  froro  the 
crofls,  and  we  wUl  believe  in  him :"  but  he  came  not 
do«m.  When  once  a  miracle  was  demanded  of  Jesus  he 
said,  "You  have  already  more  convincing  proofs  than 
sufficed  for  the  Ninevites  and  for  the  queen  of  Sheba; 
an  evil  and  an  adulterous  generation  seeketh  after  a 
«^."  A  lost  spirit,  himself  convinced  at  last  by  the  re- 
sistless argument  of  hell-torment,  prayed  for  the  resur- 
rection of  a  dead  man  to  convince  his  brothers,  but  was 

VIII.— H  H 


assured  on  the  highest  authority, "  If  they  hear  not 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded 
though  one  rose  from  the  dead." 

2.  The  test  proposed  would  be  nugatory.  Suppose  it 
were  admissible,  and  that  the  Christian  worid  should 
gladly  accept  it,  and  that  the  results  should  be  all  that 
believers  could  desire.  The  hospital  is  selected — St. 
Luke's,  the  west  wing;  one  hundred  patients  of  the 
kinds  indicated  are  entered.  The  same  surgeons,  phy- 
ncians,  and  nurses  have  charge  of  both  wings;  the  tem- 
perature, treatment,  and  diet  are  the  same ;  there  is  per- 
fect scientific  exactness  in  all  the  conditions,  except  that 
the  patients  in  the  west  wing  are  made  the  subjects  of 
daily  prayer  wherever  prayer  to  the  God  of  the  Bible  is 
offered.  After  three  or  five  years  the  hospital  records 
are  inspected  and  compared  with  other  recorda,  and  it  is 
found  that  twenty-nine  and  a  half  per  cent,  more  recov- 
eries have  taken  place  in  the  wards  which  prayer  has 
overshadowed  than,  in  similar  cases,  anywhere  else  in 
the  worid. 

Now,  what  will  the  sceptical  men  of  science  say? 
"  The  Lord,  he  is  the  God ;  prayer  is  vindicated  forever; 
we  have  found  a  new  force?"  Not  at  all.  We  should 
hear  such  suggestions  as  these :  "  It  may  be  the  morn- 
ing sun  is  bad,  or  the  clatter  of  wheels  and  hoofs  on  the 
avenue  has  injured  the  patienta  in  the  cast  wing;"  "We 
more  than  suspect  some  of  the  nurses  and  physicians 
in  the  west  wing  have  a  bias  towards  Christianity;" 
"  Probably  some  new  remedy  has  been  secretly  used ; 
at  all  events,  though  there  is  something  mysterious 
about  it,  this  we  know,  nothing  can  contravene  the  laws 
of  nature."  Let  not  such  a  supposition  be  thought  slan- 
derous. The  prototypes  of  such  men  were  not  convinced 
by  miracles.  Some  of  the  persons  who  witnessed  the 
resurrection  of  Lazarus  went  about  from  that  very  day 
to  kill  Jesus— yes,  and  to  kill  Lazarus  too,  lest  the  sight 
of  him  might  convince  others. 

The  test  proposed  would  be  nugatory  for  another  rea- 
son— prayer  could  not  be  so  offered.  It  is  impossible  so 
to  dam  up  Christian  sympathy.  It  would  burst  over  all 
such  artificial  banks  like  a  spring  freshet.  Such  forms 
of  prayer  would  be  mere  magical  incantations,  impious 
shams,  which  would  cither  be  dinned  over  with  no 
thought  of  their  scope,  or  else  would  paralyze  the  lips 
that  uttered  them.  Imagine  the  whole  Church  on  earth 
thus  to  pray, "  Grant,  O  Lord,  thy  special  mercy  to  the 
one  hundred  sick  persons  in  the  west  wing  of  St.  Luke's 
Hospital.  New  York,  IT.  S.  of  America."  If  any  influence 
could  move  the  Church  to  begin  a  three  years'  course 
of  such  prayer,  long  before  the  time  was  up  the  Spirit 
of  God  would  be  searching  many  hearts  with  questions 
like  this :  "  Who  taught  you  so  to  liroit  your  petitions  ?" 
"  Professor  Tyndall."  "  Why  do  you  confine  such  sup- 
plications to  one  hundred  of  my  needy  millions,  individ- 
uals towards  whom  you  have  no  reasons  for  special  sym- 
pathy ?"  "  To  prove  thee,  Lord,  whether  thou  hearest 
prayers  for  the  sick."  "  If  you  doubt  it,  you  cannot 
offer  such  prayers  acceptably ;  and  if  you  believe  if,  why 
test  me  thus  at  the  dictation  of  unbelievers?  Thou 
shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God." 

Answers  are  promised  only  to  sincere,  single-minded 
prayer,  which  looks  simply  for  the  object  it  asks.  Such 
prayer  must  be  double-minded — one  eye  resting  faintly 
on  the  hospital,  the  other  intently  scanning  the  scien- 
tific world.  Under  such  circumstances  faith  wotild  be 
impossible ;  for  faith  rests  solely  on  God's  promise,  and 
God  has  nowhere  promised  to  answer  any  prayer  offered 
as  a  test  of  himself. 

8.  Our  final  objection  to  the  proposition  before  us  is 
that  it  proposes  an  unnecessary  test.  There  are  rilow- 
able  experiments  which  afford  abundant  proof  of  the 
mooted  point.  What  these  are  must  be  determmed  by 
the  Word  of  God  and  the  experience  of  praying  men. 
For  a  scientific  atheist,  or  pantheist,  or  deist,  or  mere 
nominal  Christian  to  insist  on  other  tests  is  as  unscren- 
tific— we  say  not  as  irreligious,  but  as  unscientific — as  it 
would  be  for  us  to  say, "  If  electricity  be  so  poweifni  as 
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yoa  assert,  let  it  ran  along  thU  hempen  cord  aa  yon 
claim  it  does  along  the  telegraphic  wires,"  or,  "Make 
your  magnet  attract  copper."  The  prompt  reply  would 
be,  "The  laws  of  nature  forbid."  Our  reply  is,  "The 
economy  of  grace  forbids." 

We  can  conceive  of  a  strictly  scientific  test  which 
might  have  been  proposed  by  the  author  of  this  inad- 
missible, nugatory  test.  He  might  have  sent  out  a  cir- 
cular letter  to  ten  thousand  of  the  ablest,  most  expe- 
rienced, and  most  devout  minbters  of  the  Gospel  and 
other  Christians  in  all  lands,  explaining  his  object,  and 
inviting  careful  answers  to  these  questions :  How  many 
cases  have  you  ever  known  of  persons  desperately  sick 
who  were  made  the  subjects  of  fervent,  importunate 
prayer?  What  were  the  particulars,  and  what  the  re- 
sults? The  candid  and  unbiassed  collation  of  the  facts 
so  obtained  from  witnesses  whose  capacity  and  honesty 
would  give  their  testimony  on  all  other  matters  the 
highest  credit,  might  or  might  not  cast  some  light  upon 
the  subject  But  it  would  not  convince  unbelievers,  for 
unbelief  is  a  matter  of  the  heart  more  than  of  the  intel- 
lect; and  very  probably  the  secret  and  unsearchable 
workings  of  the  divine  providence  would  remove  the 
whole  business  beyond  the  range  of  the  laws  of  induc- 
tion. The  scientists  discard  faith,  while  the  Bible  tells 
us  that  only  by  faith  can  we  know  either  the  person 
or  the  providence  of  God.  A  scientific  test,  in  what- 
ever pertains  to  the  divine  action,  is  impossible  and 
absurd — a  truth  that  Christians  need  to  understand 
scarcely  less  than  sceptics. — Christian  Advocate,  See 
Pbayeb;  Pbovidekcb, 

PreachexB;  Local.    See  Local  Preacuers. 

Preaching  is  usually  and  with  literal  correctness 
defined  as  the  act  of  delivering  religious  discourses. 
But  this  definition  fails  to  suggest  the  most  important 
signification  of  the  term.  That  can  only  be  reached  by 
considering  it  as  designating  the  objective  idea  of  a 
great  and  peculiar  appointment  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
In  this  broad  but  legitimate  sense,  preaching  means 
more  than  an  individual  act  or  series  of  acts.  It  rep- 
resents an  institution  of  Christianity  which  has  been  in 
existence  some  nineteen  centuries,  and  an  agency  of  re- 
ligious influence  destined  to  continue  in  action  through- 
out the  whole  period  of  human  affairs. 

I.  The  Proper  Character  and  Design  of  Preaching, — 
As  Christ  himself  was  the  Divine  Word  made  flesh,  so, 
designing  to  employ  human  agency  for  the  promotion 
of  his  kingdom  among  men,  he  made  a  special  appro- 
priation of  man's  distinguishing  faculty  of  speech  by 
appointing  it  as  the  primary  and  principal  means  of 
diffusing  God's  word  of  truth  and  message  of  salvation 
throughout  the  world.  Having  chosen  disciples  from 
among  his  own  earliest  hearers,  "he  ordained  twelve, 
that  they  should  be  with  him,  and  that  |ie  might  send 
them  forth  to  preach"  (Mark  iii,  U).  To  those  disci- 
ples he  said,  "What  I  tell  you  in  darkness  that  speak 
yc  in  light :  and  what  ye  hear  in  the  ear  that  preach  ye 
upon  the  house-tops"  (Matt  x,  27).  As  had  been  fore- 
shadowed in  prophecy,  so  Christ  represented  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  to  the  poor  as  the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic of  bis  kingdom.  The  great  Preacher  himself, 
having  completed  his  earthly  mission,  crowned  it  with 
the  ever-binding  command  given  to  his  disciples, "  Go 
ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature"  (Mark  xvi,  15).  Christian  preaching,  there- 
fore, implies  not  only  preachers,  but  hearers.  It  pre- 
supposes a  personal  conviction  and  a  deep  sense  of  truth 
in  Uie  mind  of  the  preacher,  accompanied  by  a  purpose 
to  transfer  his  convictions  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
his  hearers.  Although  preaching  is  designed  to  embody 
an  important  element  of  instruction,  yet,  if  properly  exe- 
cuted, it  rises  in  character  superior  to  lecturing,  or  any 
of  the  forms  of  didactic  discourse.  It  resembles  the  best 
forms  of  demonstrative  address,  but  transcends  all  secu- 
lar oratory  in  the  moral  grandeur  of  its  themes,  and  es- 
pecially in  its  specific  design  of  enlightening  and  quick- 


ening the  consciences  of  men  as  a  means*  of  affecting 
their  earthly  character  and  their  eternal  destiny. 

II.  Historical  Devehprneni^-Vnot  to  Christ,  preach- 
ing was  but  little  more  known  among  the  Jews  than 
among  the  Gentiles.  It  had  been  to  some  extent  an- 
ticipated by  several  of  the  prophets,  the  greatest  and 
last  of  whom  was  John  the  Baptist ;  but.,  from  the  time 
that  Christ  began  his  public  ministry',  preaching  became 
common  and  constant.  Following  our  Lord's  ascension, 
the  apostolic  ministry  of  preaching  was  elevated  and 
vitalized  by  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  gift  of 
tongues  and  the  manifestation  of  the  tongues  of  fire 
were  alike  designed  to  aid  and  encourage  them  in  their 
work  of  evangelization.  Hence,  whether  in  the  Temple, 
in  qrnagogues,  or  in  prisons,  they  preached  Christ  and 
him  crucified  as  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of 
God ;  and,  when  scattered  abroad  by  persecution, "  they 
went  everywhere  preaching  the  Word"  (Acts  viii,  4). 
It  was  thus  that  the  Gospel  became  rapidly  diffused 
throughout  the  Roman  empire,  which,  in  an  important 
sense,  represented  "  all  the  world"  of  that  period. 

It  seems  safe  to  believe  that,  had  the  apostolic  zeal 
and  fidelity  in  preaching  been  maintained  without  in- 
tcrroption,  the  triumphs  of  the  Gospel  would  have  been 
continuous,  and  perhaps  ere  this  coextensive  with  the 
habitable  world.  But,  unfortunately,  the  2d  and  3d 
centuries  witnessed  the  introduction  into  the  Chureh  of 
two  classes  of  influences  which  had  a  tendency  to  reduce 
the  number  of  preachers  and  limit  the  work  and  influ- 
ence of  preaching.  The  first  was  that  of  asceticism 
(q.  v.),  which,  by  a  powerful  but  mistaken  impulse,  sent 
into  deserts  and  caves,  and  afterwards  into  monasteries, 
thousands  of  earnest  men,  whose  lives  were  thus  with- 
drawn from  evangelical  activity  and  wasted  in  penances 
and  self-torture.  The  second  was  that  of  ceremonialism 
[see  Ceremony],  by  which  the  preaching  office  was 
taken  away  from  the  majority  of  the  clergy,  and  for  the 
greater  part  limited  to  bishops.  Bingham  states  the 
limitation  in  these  words: 

**  Preaching  anciently  was  one  of  the  chief  offices  of  a 
bishop ;  insomuch  that  in  the  African  churches  a  pres- 
byter WAS  never  known  to  preach  before  a  bishop  iu  his 
cathedral  chnrch  till  Austin's  time,  and  St  Anstln  was 
the  first  presbyter  in  that  part  of  the  worid  (hat  ever  was 
allowed  to  preach  In  the  presence  of  his  bishop. ...  It  Is 
trne,  In  the  Eastern  churches  presbyters  were  sometimes 
allowed  to  preach  in  the  great  church  before  the  bishop ; 
but  that  was  not  to  discharge  him  of  the  duty,  for  still  he 
preached  a  sermon  at  the  some  time  after  them.  ...  In 
the  lesser  churches  of  the  city  and  country  about,  this  of- 
fice was  devolved  upon  presbyters  as  the  oisbop's  proper 
assistants;  and  the  deacons,  except  in  the  forementioned 
cases  (of  reading  the  homilies  of  the  fathers,  and  when 
the  presbyter  was  sick  or  infirm),  were  not  authorised  to 
perform  it"  {Antiq*  Christian  Church,  bk.  xlv,  ch.  i?). 

Not  only  was  preaching  shorn  of  its  aggressive  power 
by  being  thus  limited  and  subordinated  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  growing  ceremonialism,  but  in  some  places  it 
was  for  long  periods  scandalously  neglected.  Sozomen, 
the  historian,  "relates  of  the  Chureh  of  Rome  in  his 
time  that  they  had  no  sermons  either  by  the  bishop  or 
any  other."  Some  have  thought  Sozomen  mbtaken ; 
but  Cassiodorus,  who  was  a  senator  and  consul  at  Rome, 
quotes  the  same  out  of  Sozomen  in  his  Historia  Tri- 
partita^  without  <»rrection,  and  further  says  that  no 
one  can  produce  any  sermons  preached  to  the  people  by 
any  bishop  of  Rome  before  those  of  Leo.  The  revival 
of  preaching  by  Leo  appears  to  have  been  but  tempo- 
rary ;  for,  according  to  Surius,  a  Roman  writer,  it  was 
afterwards  discontinued  for  five  hundred  years  together, 
till  Pius  Quintus,  like  another  Leo,  revived  the  practice. 
Not  merely  at  Rome,  but  through  large  portions  both 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  chnrehes,  preaching,  instead  of 
being  a  constant  custom,  was  rare  and  exceptional  dar- 
ing the  long  period  between  the  6th  and  16tii  centuries. 
It  ceased  to  be  a  regular  part  of  the  services  of  the  Sab- 
bath, although  it  was  retained  as  a  part  of  the  ceremo- 
nial of  ordinations,  while  on  festival  days  it  took  the 
form  of  panegyrics  or  eulogies  upon  the  Virgin  and  the 
saints. 
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The  preaehing  of  the  Cnuades  (q.v.)  by  Peter  the 
Hermit,  St.  Benuird,  and  others,  and  the  organization 
of  the  Dominicans  (q.  v.)  as  a  preaching  order  of  monks, 
may  be  considered  as  exceptional  to  the  usual  practice 
of  the  mediaeval  Church.  Some  other  exceptions,  how- 
ever, of  a  far  better  character,  and  followed  by  better 
results,  are  abo  to  be  credited  to  the  Church  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  was  disgraced  by 
Tetzel  and  others,  who  used  preaching  as  an  agency  for 
the  sale  of  indulgences.  Bat  preaching  never  again  be- 
came general  till  after  the  Beformation.  It  was  seized 
upon  by  Luther  and  the  other  refonners  as  a  means  of 
propagating  scriptural  truth  and  exposing  the  corrupt 
doctrines  and  practices  which  had  crept  into  the  Church, 
and  from  that  time  forward  preaching  became  frequent 
and  universal  among  Protestants.  Its  influence  in  the 
Protestant  world  has  reacted  upon  Romanism,  so  that 
long  since,  in  all  Protestant  countries,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent elsewhere,  preaching  has  become  a  regular  Sunday 
service  in  Roman  Catholic  churches,  performed  not  only 
by  bishops,  but  by  presbyters  and  deacons,  as  well  as  by 
monks  of  several  different  ordera 

III.  Preackmg-fUKes  and  Customs.-A.n  New-Testa- 
ment times  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  found  places  for 
preaching  wherever  people  coidd  be  assembled.  The 
mountain-side,  the  shores  of  seas  and  rivers,  the  public 
street,  private  houses,  the  porch  of  the  Temple,  the 
Jewish  synagogue,  and  various  other  places  were  found 
available  for  the  proclamation  of  the  GospeL  So  far  as 
the  preaching  customs  of  the  first  period  of  Christianity 
can  be  inferred  from  authentic  records,  they  were  simple 
in  the  extreme.  Sometimes  the  message  of  the  preach- 
er was  communicated  in  conversation,  and  when  deliv- 
ered in  a  more  formal  manner  it  rarely  had  any  other 
accompaniments  than  the  reading  of  the  Sacred  Word 
and  prayer.  For  a  considerable  time  there  could  have 
been  no  Church  edifices  adapted  to  the  convenient 
preaching  and  hearing  of  the  Word;  but  the  earliest 
structures  erected  for  Christian  worship  doubtless  had 
that  design  in  view.  It  was,  therefore,  a  corruption  in 
practice  when  churches  began  to  be  constructed  for  cer- 
emonial display — as  with  altars  for  the  celebration  of 
mass,  niches  for  images,  and  long-drawn  aisles  for  pro- 
cessional parades.  The  conversion  of  heathen  temples 
and  basilicas  into  Christian  churches,  which  in  the  4th 
century  became  common,  tended  largely  to  foster  and 
extend  that  form  of  corruption.  At  the  period  named, 
the  most  common  form  of  preaching  was  that  of  the 
exhortation  and  the  homily.  A  few  x)f  the  great 
preachers,  like  Cyril,  Chr3r8ostom,  and  Augustine,  de- 
livered courses  of  homilies  in  daily  succession,  espe- 
cially during  Lent.  More  commonly  short  exhortations, 
sometimes  two,  three,  or  even  four  in  succession,  were 
delivered  either  at  morning  or  evening  prayer,  or  both. 
This  was  more  pardculariy  true  in  cities  and  the  large 
churches,  and  it  was  only  when  presbyten  and  deacons 
were  authorized  to  preach  that  preaching  could  be  fur- 
nbhed  with  frequency  or  regularity  in  villages  or  coun- 
try-places. Sometimes  large  assemblies  were  gathered 
at  the  graves  of  martyn  to  hear  panegyrics  upon  the 
virtues  of  those  who  had  suffered  death  in  persecution. 

The  custom  of  preaching  extempore  was  at  first  gener- 
al, but  after  a  Ume  yielded,  in  the  case  of  ordinarypreach- 
ers,  to  that  of  reciting  discourses  not  unfrequently  com- 
posed by  others.  Preachers  frequently  preceded  their 
discourses  by  a  brief  prayer  for  divine  assistance.  Fol- 
lowing prayer  was  the  salutation  **  Peace  be  unto  you," 
or  "  The  Lord  be  with  you ;"  to  which  the  people  re- 
sponded, "  Peace  be  with  thy  spirit."  Sometimes  the 
salutation  gave  place  to  a  benediction,  as  may  be  seen 
in  several  of  Chrvsostom's  homilies.  Sometimes  a  text 
of  Scripture  was  taken  as  a  basis  of  the  discourse,  some- 
times several  were  taken  for  the  same  object,  and  some- 
times none.  Generally  the  discourse  was  concluded  with 
a  doxology.  It  was  usual  for  preachers  to  sit  and  the 
people  to  stand  during  the  delivery  of  the  discourse.  It 
was  common  for  the  people  when  pleased  by  the  utter- 


ances of  a  preacher  to  give  applause  by  clapping  their 
hands  and  by  vocal  acclamations.  Sometimes  handker- 
chiefs were  waved  and  garments  tossed  aloft  At  other 
times  groans  and  sobs  and  tean  were  the  responses  made 
by  sympathetic  hearers.  So  great  value  was  attached 
to  the  discourses  of  some  of  the  more  venerable  and  elo- 
quent preachen  that  ready  writers  were  employed  to 
report  the  words  they  utterdH.  Copies  of  reported  dis- 
courses were  circulated  among  those  who  prized  them, 
and  were  held  for  reading  to  other  assemblies.  In  this 
way  the  homilies  of  the  fathen  descended  to  later  times, 
when  they  coufd  be  better  preserved  and  more  rapidly 
multiplied  by  printing.  During  the  mediaeval  period, 
where  preaching  was  not  wholly  abandoned,  sermons 
and  homilies  were  to  a  great  extent  substituted  by  pos- 
tils  (q.  v.),  which  were  very  brief  addresses  delivered  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  mass,  and  holding  about  the  same 
relation  to  the  preceding  ceremonies  of  worship  that  a 
postscript  holds  to  a  letter,  or  a  marginal  note  to  the 
text  of  a  book. 

The  preaching  customs  of  modem  times  differ  in  mi- 
nor particulars  somewhat  with  reference  to  differences 
of  national  habits,  but  more  with  reference  to  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  idea  of  worship  or  of  religious  address. 
In  a  certain  class  of  churches  the  services  are  conducted 
with  primary  reference  to  forms  of  worship.  In  churches 
of  that  class,  by  whatever  name  designated,  preaching 
is  made  subordinate.  In  other  churches  the  leading 
idea  of  a  Sabbath  assembly  is  that  of  an  audience  gath- 
ered together  to  receive  instruction  from  the  Word  of 
God,  both  as  read  from  the  sacred  page  and  as  declared 
by  his  appointed  messengers.  In  the  latter,  preaching 
is  regarded  as  of  principal  importance,  prayer  and  psal- 
mody being  auxiHaiy  to  it. 

The  principal  places  for  preaching  in  modem  times 
are  churches  oonstracted  with  primary  reference  to  that 
object.  It  may  be  here  remarked  that  even  in  Europe 
church  architecture  has  been  greatly  modified  since  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  in  a  perhaps  unconscious 
adaptation  to  the  more  general  practice  of  preaching. 
Few  large  cathedrals  have  been  built,  but  many  churches 
of  smaller  proportions,  and  more  available  as  auditori- 
ums. Protestant  churches  in  all  countries  are  supplied 
with  permanent  seats  for  audiences,  and,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions, the  pulpit  occupies  the  central  position  allot- 
ted in  Roman  Catholic  countries  to  the  principal  altar. 
On  the  continent  of  Europe  movable  seats  only  are  used 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  churches,  but  in  countries  dis- 
tinctively Protestant,  pews  or  fixed  sittings  are  gen- 
erally introduced  to  accommodate  hearers  during  the 
preaching  services.  But  preaching,  especially  among 
Protestants,  has  by  no  means  been  limited  to  churches. 
While  maintained  with  regularity  in  them,  it  has  been 
extended  as  a  missionary  agency  to  highways  and  mar- 
ket-places, to  public  commons,  to  natural  amphitheatres, 
to  g^ves,  to  ships'  decks,  to  extemporized  tabernacles, 
and  even  to  music-halls  and  theatres.  In  short,  zealous 
evangelists  show  themselves  ready,  both  in  civilized  and 
heathen  countries,  to  preach  wherever  and  whenever 
their  fellow-men  can  be  gathered  to  hear  them. 

IV.  Literature. — The  literature  of  preaching  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes — ^the  first  embracing  publica- 
tions relating  to  the  art  and  science  of  preaching,  and 
the  second  embracing  the  printed  products  of  preaching, 
whether  postils,  homilies,  or  sermons.  Of  the  first  class, 
an  extensive  list  is  given  in  connection  with  the  article 
on  HoMiLEtics  (q.  v.).  Of  the  second,  it  would  be  easy 
to  enumerate  authora  and  books  by  hundreds.  For  se- 
lect and  classified  lists,  see  arts.  Pulpit  Eloquence  ; 
Sermons.  Of  recent  books  of  the  first  class,  the  follow- 
ing may  be  named :  Mullois  (M.  TAbbi^  Isidore ;  trans- 
lated by  George  Percy  Badger),  The  Clergy  and  the  Pul- 
pii  in  their  Relations  to  the  People  (N.  Y.  1867, 12mo) ; 
Hood,  Lamps,  Pitchers^  and  Trumpets:  Lectures  on  the 
Vocation  of  the  Preacher  (1st  and  2d  series,  ibid.  1869,  2 
vols.  12mo);  Parker,  Ad  Clerum:  Advices  to  a  Young 
Preacher  (Bost.  1871,  t2mo) ;  Broadns,  Preparation  ami 
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Delivery  of  SermoriB  (Phila.  1871,  12mo);  Beecher, 
Yale  Lectures  on  Preaching  (Ut,  2d,  and  8d  aeries,  N.  Y. 
1872-74, 8  vols.  12mo) ;  Stons,  Preaching  without  Notet 
(ibid.  1875, 12mo);  Hall,  God^t  Word  through  Preach- 
ing (ibid.  1875,  r2mo) ;  BroadoB,  Lectures  on  the  Bistory 
of  Preaching  (ibid.  1876, 12mo);  Taylor,  The  Ministry 
of  the  Word  (ibid.  1876,  12mo) ;  Brooks,  Lectures  on 
Preaching  (ibid.  1877,  12dm));  Dale,  Nine  Lectures  on 
Preaching  (ibid,  1878, 12mo).    (D.  P.  K.) 

Preaohing  Friars.    See  Dominicans. 

Preadamite.  Under  this  head*«re  propose  to 
consider,  first,  the  qnestion  of  the  existence  of  men 
older  than  the  Biblical  Adam ;  second.  Prehistoric  tribes 
ingeneraL 

I.  PreadanUc  Men,  — Whether  men  existed  upon 
the  earth  before  Adam  is  a  question  first  made  promi- 
nent in  Europe  by  Isaac  Peyrerins  (La  Peyrere).  Hb 
reasoning  in  support  of  the  affirmative  is  embodied  in 
a  work  published  anonymously  in  Paris,  in  1G55,  and  en- 
titled Praadamita :  sive  Exerdtatio  super  versibus 
duodecimo^  decimoiertio  et  decimoquarto  capitis  quinti 
Epistola  S.  Pauii  ad  JRomanoSf  quibus  inducuntur 
Primi  homines  ante  Adamum  condiii.  Very  soon  after- 
wards appeared,  from  the  same  author,  the  following: 
Systema  Theologicum  ex  PrceadamUarum  ffypothesi: 
Pars  prima.  Both  works  are  now  very  rare  (see  Sol- 
geri  Bibl.  ii,  94;  Freytag,  AnaL  p.  671 ;  BibL  FeuerUn, 
p.  588 ;  Brunet,  Manuel,  et  al.).  The  most  accessible 
edition  embraces  the  two  works  bound  in  one  volume, 
18mo,  and  published,  without  place,  "amio  salutis 
MDCLY."  A  work  appeared  in  English  the  next  year 
with  the  following  title :  Man  before  A  dam,  or  a  Bis- 
course  upon  the  Twelfth,  Thirteenth,  and  Fourteenth  Verses 
of  the  Fifth  Chapter  of  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the 
Romans :  by  which  are  proved  that  the  First  Men  were 
created  before  Adam  (Lond.  1656, 18roo,  pp.  351.  It  pur- 
porto  to  be  a  <«  First  Part").  The  novel  teaching  of  Pey- 
rerius  was  at  once  bitterly  denounced,  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  treatises  were  written  in  opposition.  A 
list  of  these  has  been  compiled  by  Ebert  {Bictionnaire, 
No.  16,555).  The  following  are  the  most  important: 
Ammadversiones  in  Librum  Prceadamitarum  in  guibus 
coi\futatur  nuperus  scriptor,  et  primum  omnium  fuisse, 
Adamum  defenditur,  authore  Eusebio  Romano  (Phil. 
Priorio,  Paris,  1656,  8vo,  and  in  Holland  in  the  same 
year,  sm.  l2mo);  Non  ens  Pneadamiiicum :  sive  Con- 
futaiio  vani  cujusdam  MimiM,  quo  Sacra  Scripturce 
pmUexfu  incautioribus  nuper  imponere  conatus  est  qui- 
dam  anonymusjingens,  ante  Adamum  primum  fuisse  ho- 
mines in  mundo;  authore  Ant,  Bulsso  (Lugd.  Bat.  apud 
Joan.  Elzevir.  1656,  sm.  12mo);  Responsio  exetastica 
ad  tractatum  cui  titulus  PrauulamitcB  libri  duo,  auctore 
J.Puthio  (Lugd.  Batavor.  apud  Johan.  Elzivirium,  1656, 
sm.  12mo).  The  argument  on  both  sides,  as  might  be 
supposed,  was  almost  wholly  Biblical  and  dialectic. 
The  nature  of  the  proofs  employed  by  Pejrrerius,  and 
of  his  *'  theological  system"  built  upon  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  preadamic  men,  may  be  condensed  in  the 
following  propositions:  1.  The  ^one  man"  (Rom.  v, 
12)  by  whom  *'sin  entered  into  the  world"  was  Adam, 
for  in  ver.  14  that  sin  is  called  *'  Adam*8  transgression." 
2.  "Transgression"  is  a  violation  of  "law;"  therefore 
"  the  law"  (ver.  13)  signifies  the  law  given  to  Adam — 
natural  law,  not  that  given  to  Moses.  8.  The  phrase 
"  until  the  law"  (ver.  13)  implies  a  time  before  the  law 
.—that  is,  before  Adam;  and  as  "sin  was  in  the  world" 
during  that  time,  there  must  have  been  men  in  ex- 
istence to  commit  sin.  4.  The  sin  committed  before  the 
enactment  of  the  natural  law  was  "  material,"  "  actual ;" 
the  sin  existing  after  Adam,  and  through  him,  was 
"imputed,"  "formal,"  "legal,"  "adventitious,"  and 
"after  the  similitude  of  Adam*s  transgression."  5. 
Death  entered  into  the  world  before  Adam,  but  it  was 
in  consequence  of  the  imputation  "backwards"  of 
Adam's  prospective  sin—"  peccatum  Adami  fuisse  retro 
impntatum  primis  hominibas  ante  Adamum  conditis;" 


and  this  was  necessary,  that  all  men  might  partake  of 
the  salvation  provided  in  Christ— "oportuerat  primes 
illos  homines  peccavisse  in  Adamo,  ut  sanctificarentur  in 
Christo"  (Prtsad,  cap.  xix).  Nevertheless,  death  before 
Adam  did  not "  reign."  "  Peccatum  tunc  temporis  erat 
mortuum ;  mors  erat  mortua,  et  nuUus  erat  sepulchri 
aculeus"  (ibid,  cap.  xii).  6.  Adam  was  the  "first 
man"  only  in  the  same  sense  as  Christ  was  the  "second 
man,"  for  Adam  "  was  the  figure  of  Christ"  (Rom.  v,  14). 
7.  All  men  are  of  one  blood  in  the  sense  of  one  sub- 
stance— one  "  matter,"  one  "  earth."  The  Jews  are  de- 
scended from  Adam,  the  Gentiles  from  Preadamites 
{System,  Theol.  lib.  ii,  cap.  vi-xl).  The  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  treats  of  the  origin  of  the  Gentiles,  the  second 
of  the  origin  of  the  Jews  {ibid,  lib.  iii,  cap.  i,  ii).  The 
Gentiles  were  created  aborigines  "  in  the  beginning,"  by 
the  "  word"  of  God,  in  all  lands ;  Adam,  the  father  of  the 
Jews,  was  formed  of  "  clay"  by  the  '*  hand"  of  God  {ibid, 
lib.  ii,  cap.  xi).  Genesis,  after  chap,  i,  is  a  history,  not 
of  the  first  men,  but  of  the  first  Jews  {ibid,  lib.  iv,  cap. 
ii).  8.  The  exist^ce  of  Preadamites  is  also  indicated 
in  the  Biblical  account  of  Adam's  family,  especially  of 
Cain  {ibid,  lib.  ii,  cap.  iv).  9.  Proved,  also,  by  the  "  mon- 
uments" of  Egypt  and  Chaldsea,  and  by  the  history  of 
the  astronomy,  astrology,  theology,  and  magic  of  the 
Gentiles  {ibid,  lib.  iii,  cap.  v-xi) ;  as  well  as  by  the  racial 
features  of  remote  and  savage  tribes,  and  by  the  recent- 
ly tUscovered  parts  of  the  terrestrial  structure  (ibid, 
Prootnu),  10.  Hence  the  epoch  of  the  creation  of  the 
world  does  not  date  from  that  "  beginning"  commonly 
figured  in  Adam.  "Videtur  cnim  altius  et  a  longis- 
sime  retroactis  seculis  petendum  illud  prindpium  (Und, 
Procem,),  11.  The  deluge  of  Noah  was  not  universal, 
and  it  destroyed  only  the  Jews  {ibid,  lib.  iv,  cap.  vii-ix) ; 
nor  is  it  possible  to  trace  to  Noah  the  origin  of  all  the 
races  of  men  (Udd,  lib.  iv,  cap.  xiv).  Some  of  these  po- 
sitions were  far  in  advance  of  the  age,  and  it  ought  to  be 
said  were  defended  with  knowledge  and  candor  which 
were  not  appreciated  by  the  adversaries  of  Peyrerios. 

The  question  of  Preadamites  admits  of  discussion  in 
our  day  from  quite  another  standpoint.  Recognising  it 
as  a  question  of  scientific  fact,  we  should  unhesitatingly 
appeal  to  anthropology  for  a  final  answer.  Ethnolog^ts 
are  generally  agreed  that  the  civilized  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, Northern  Africa,  and  Western  and  Southern  Asia 
belong  to  one  race,  which  was  designated  Caucasian  by 
Blumenbach,  but  which,  with  recent  authorities,  is 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Mediterranean  Nations. 
They  are  recognised  as  constituting  three  groups  of 
peoples,  commonly  called  Hamites,  Shemites,  and  Indo- 
Europeans  or  Japhetites.  These  designations  are  de- 
rived from  the  names  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  to 
whom,  through  the  invaluable  aid  of  the  Biblical  eth- 
nolog}',  the  learned  have  traced  the  pedigree  of  these 
three  types  of  people.  They  may,  therefore,  be  desig- 
nated collectively  as  Noachites.  (1.)  The  Hamites  are 
known  to  have  distributed  themselves  through  the  north 
of  Africa,  the  Nile  valley,  and  the  east  of  the  continent 
as  far  as  the  Strait  of  Bab  el-Mandeb.  The  ancient 
Eg>i>tianB  are  pure  Hamites,  and  are  generally  regarded 
as  the  founders  of  the  oldest  civilization.  They  are  bUH 
more  or  less  perfectly  represented  by  the  Fellahln,  or 
peasantry  of  the  lower  Nile,  and  especially  by  the  Cop* 
tic  Christians  of  the  towns.  The  Hamitic  Berbers,  in- 
cluding Libyans,  Moors,  Numidians,  and  GAtulians,  are 
spread,  intermingled  with  Shemites  and  Europeans, 
through  the  countries  south  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
through  the  Sahara.  Other  Hamitic  nations,  possessing 
a  civilization  far  beyond  that  of  any  of  the  purely  black 
races,  occupy  some  of  the  regions  about  the  Nile,  es- 
pecially in  Nubia,  and  are  scattered  in  distinct  tribes, 
united  by  common  linguistic  elements,  through  Abys- 
sinia, and  in  one  direction  as  far  as  the  heart  of  Africa, 
from  8^  north  to  3^  south,  and  in  the  other  direction 
from  near  Bab  el-Mandeb  to  Juba  on  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  antiquity  of  the  Hamitic  civilization  in  Egypt  is 
indicated  by  the  evidence  in  our  possession  that  the 
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helitcal  rising  of  SirioB  must  have  been  olMerved  (ap- 
paiently)  as  early  as  B.C.  4242  (Lepsios,  ChronoL  der 
Afgypttr,  pt.  i,  p.  165  sq.).*  (2.)  The  Shemites,  from 
the  date  of  earliest  records,  have  inhabited  Western 
Asia,  whence  they  have  taken  possession  of  parts  of 
Eastern  Africa.  They  are  represented  by  the  Jews,  the 
Arabs,  the  AbyssLnians,  the  Aramieans,  the  Canaanites, 
and  the  Assyrio-Babylonians.  Linguistic  researches 
lead  to  the  belief  that  the  llamites  and  Shemites  de- 
veloped their  languages  in  a  common  primeval  home, 
and  hence  are  nearly  related.  This  view  ia  favored  by 
Genesis,  where  (Shemitic)  Sidon  is  described  as  the 
eldest  son  of  Canaan,  who  was  descended  from  Cush, 
and  thus  from  Ham  (Gen.  x,  1-15),  the  father  of  the 
Hamites.  (3.)  The  Indo-European  (Japhetic)  family 
appear  to  have  dwelt  originally,  according  to  the  con- 
clusions of  Peschel,  along  the  slopes  of  the  Caucasus, 
and  through  the  gorge  of  Dariel,  within  reach  of  both 
the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian  Sea  {Racts  ofMany  Amer. 
ed.  p.  607).  Hence  a  migration  westward  of  a  portion 
of  them  led  to  the  separation  into  Asiatic  and  European 
Aryans.  Some  of  the  Asiatic  Aryans  crossed  the  Hidfi- 
Kush,  according  to  Max  Muller  and  others,  and  dia- 
possessed  the  aboriginal  population  of  the  territory  along 
the  Ganges,  transplanting  there  the  religion  of  Brah- 
minism,  while  those  left  behind  developed  the  Zoroa»- 
trian  rdigion.  The  European  Aryans  swept  over  Eu- 
rope in  successive  waves.  The  Celts  displaced  in  Spain 
and  France  an  older  population,  the  Basques — perhaps 
also  Aryans— and  were  succeeded  by  the  other  nations 
of  southern  Aryans — Greeks,  Albanians,  and  Italians. 
The  northern  Aryans  are  represented  by  the  Letts,  the 
Slavonians,  and  the  Germanic  nations. 

We  thus  discover  the  posterity  of  Noah  in  all  their 
ramifications;  but  in  this  survey  the  Mongoloid  nations 
and  the  black  races  do  not  seem  to  be  embraced.  The 
Mongoloids  are  spread  widely  over  the  earth's  surface. 
The  best  modem  authorities  unite  here  the  Malay  tribes 
which  are  dispersed  over  South-eastern  Asia  and  many 
of  the  islands  of  Polynesia ;  certain  southern  Asiatics, 
embracing  Chinese,  Siamese,  Burmese,  and  races  in 
Thibet  and  the  Himalayas;  Coreans  and  Japanese ;  the 
Ural-Altaic  race  in  several  European  and  Asiatic  divis- 
ions; the  tribes  on  both  sides  of  Behring's  Strait  and 
the  aborigines  of  America— including  as  well  civilized 
nations  of  both  parts  of  the  continent  as  the  wild  hunt- 
ing tribes.  The  Dravida,  also,  according  to  modem  eth- 
nology, should  be  recognised  as  a  race  distinct  from  the 
posterity  of  Noah.  These  aborigines  of  western  India 
have  dark  skins,  long,  black,  curly  hair,  somewhat  in- 
tumescent  lips,  but  nothing  of  the  prognathism  of  some 
of  the  black  races.  They  linger  in  some  parts  of  Belu- 
chistan,  in  the  extreme  south  and  south-west  of  Hin- 
dostan,  and  in  the  northern  half  of  Ceylon.  One  of 
their  languages  is  the  Tamul,  spoken  by  not  less  than 
ten  millions,  and  possessing  an  ancient  literature.  Other 
tribes  occupy  a  belt  along  the  east  coast  of  Hindostan, 
and  even  stretching  into  the  interior.  The  Mongoloids 
and  the  Dravida,  which  may  be  designated  as  the  Dusky 
Kaces,  cannot  be  very  far  removed  from  the  Noachites. 
Their  common  ancestor  was  an  antediluvian — perhaps 
Seth,  or  some  one  of  his  descendants  older  than  Noah. 
It  is  open  to  conjecture  that  their  father  w^as  Cain,  the 
brother  of  Seth,  or  some  other  son  of  Adam.  In  any 
event,  as  Noah  was  the  parent  of  the  White  Races,  and 
as  these  are  so  closely  allied  to  the  Dusky  (including 
copper-colored)  Races,  it  seems  quite  possible  that  the 
Biblical  Adam  was  removed  sufficiently  far  in  the  past 
to  be  the  progenitor  of  both  the  White  and  the  Dusky 
Races.  The  name  Adam,  signifying  red,  would  imply 
that  he  was  not  the  parent  of  the  Black  Races.    Cain, 

*  In  our  article  Makxtiio  we  have  fhowu  the  nntrust- 
wortbiness  ofroany  of  these  astronomicnl  data  as  founda- 
tions for  Egyptian  chronology.  The  Enellsh  Egyptolo- 
gists In  general  reduce  the  beginning  of  tne  first  dynasty 
to  B.C.  271T  (Lane,  Poole,  Wilkinson),  and  even  this  ic 
nnnecesfarily  far  back.  There  is  good  reason  for  dating 
the  velgn  of  llenes  from  B.C.  2417.— En. 


moreover,  aa  he  went  out  ttom  his  native  country,  found 
other  nations  already  in  existence.  The  natural  infer- 
ence from  these  considerations  would  be  that  the  Black 
Races  existed  before  Adam.  *  Such  a  conclusion  is  sus- 
tained by  other  anthropological  considerations.  The 
Black  Races— a  term  used  only  for  present  convenience 
—may  be  regarded  as  comprising  (1)  Negroes,  (2)  Hot- 
tentots and  Bushmen,  (8)  Papuans,  (4)  Australians. 
They  possess  in  common  a  dark  or  black  skin  and  a 
marked  degree  of  dolichocephalism,  as  well  as  much 
greater  prognathism  than  the  White  and  Dusky  races. 
They  are  further  characterized  by  long  thigh-bones, 
sometimes  long  arms,  lean  shanks,  oblique  pelves,  and 
deficiency  of  secondar}'  sexual  characters.  The  Negroes 
are  distinguished  generally  by  short  crisped  hair,  with 
a  flattened  section,  scanty  or  absent  beards,  thick  lips, 
flattened  nose,  retreating  forehead,  and  projecting  jaws; 
and  they  inhabit  Africa  from  the  southern  border  of  the 
Sahara  to  the  territory  of  the  Hottentots  and  Bushmen, 
stretching  from  ocean  to  ocean  save  where  the  llamites 
have  intruded  on  the  extreme  east.  The  Bantu  or 
southern  Negroes  embrace  the  Zanzibar  and  Mozam- 
bique nations,  and  the  well-known  Betchuans  and  Kaf- 
firs. The  Soudan  or  northern  Negroes  embrace  the 
tribes  speaking  a  variety  of  languages,  and  stretching 
from  the  coast  well  into  the  interior.  The  Hottentots 
and  Bushmen  occupy  the  southern  parts  of  Africa  nearer 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  are  characterized  by  the  tufted 
matting  of  their  hair,  and  among  the  women  by  the  pe- 
culiar formation  known  as  steatopygy.  The  Bushmen 
have  a  leathery -brown  skin,  which  becomes  much 
Mrrinkled  with  age.  The  Koi-Koin  (Hottentot)  lan- 
guage possesses  great  ethnological  interest,  as  it  has 
been  thought  by  Moffat,  Lepsius,  Proner  Bey,  Max 
Milller,  Whitney,  and  Blcek  to  present  aflinities  with 
the  ancient  Egyptian.  Though  other  authorities  have 
pronounced  against  any  relationship,  it  is  certain  that 
we  find  among  these  savages  linguistic  elements  which 
belong  to  a  refined  civilization,  and  which  leave  the 
question  open  whether  they  have  lived  in  contact  with 
the  Egyptians  or  have  descended  from  them,  or  from 
some  common  stock  not  very  remotely  removed.  But 
even  if  it  should  appear  probable  that  the  Hottentots 
(and,  inferentially,  the  Bushmen)  are  descended  from  the 
Hamitic  Egyptians,  we  are  not  in  possession  of  evidence 
indicating  any  immediate  relationship  between  the 
other  black  races  and  the  Adamites ;  so  that  the  resid- 
ual probability  remains  that  these  races  are  more  an- 
cient than  the  (perhaps  Adamic)  father  of  the  White 
and  Dusky  races.  The  Papuans  are  intermingled  with 
the  population  of  Australia,  and  inhabit  New  Guinea, 
the  Pelew  Islands,  New  Hebrides,  New  Caledonia,  the 
Loyalty  Islands,  and  the  Fiji  Archipelago.  They  pos- 
sess peculiarly  flattened,  abundant  long  hair,  which 
g^ws  in  tufU  surrounding  the  head  like  a  crown  eight 
inches  high.  The  beard  is  abundant,  the  skin  very 
dark,  varying  to  chocolate  color  in  New  Guinea  and 
blue-black  in  Fiji.  The  jaws  are  less  projecting  than  in 
Negroes,  and  the  nose  is  broad  and  aquiline,  giving  the 
features  a  Jewish  cast.  The  Australians  occupy  the 
continent  of  Australia  and  the  islands  contiguous,  in- 
cluding Tasmania.  Their  body  is  thickly  pilose;  the 
hair  of  the  head  is  black,  elliptical  in  section,  and  stands 
out  around  the  head  in  a  shaggy  crown  less  striking 
than  that  of  the  Papuans.    Though  less  gifted  than  the 

*  We  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  fact  that  these 
positions  of  our  respected  contributor  are  purely  Inferences 
from  the  prerumptTon  that  the  ethnographical  liRt  in  Gen. 
X  is  intended  to  specify  all  the  posterity  of  Noah  as  now 
or  historically  known  to  exist  on  the  earth,  whereas  it  is 
evidently  meant  only  as  a  catalogue  of  those  tribes  with 
wliich  tne  Hebrews  were  more  or  less  acquainted.  The 
black  races  were  certainly  included  under  the  Cushites 
(q.  v.),  and  this  disposes  at  once  of  the  argument  that 
Noah  is  the  progenitor  of  the  whites  only.  Indeed,  if  any- 
thing is  to  oe  inferred  from  the  meaning  of  the  name 
Adam,  it  would  go  to  make  him  the  parent,  not  of  the 
Caucasian,  but  of  thtf  copper-colored  or  Tartar  tribes.-' 
IEd. 
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FapiiaDS,  they  are  higher  m  the  pfffchic  scale  than  for- 
merly represented.  They  were,  indeed,  found  living  in 
the  age  of  rude  stone  implements,  and  used  simple  tree- 
trunks  for  boats;  but  their  language  reflects  a  consider- 
able degree  of  refinement  and  grammatical  perfection. 
Viewing  the  Black  races  from  either  a  psychic,  a  zoolog- 
ical, or  an  aiphieological  standpoint,  we  discover  evi- 
dence that  they  diverged  from  the  White  and  Dusky 
races  at  a  period  which,  compared  with  the  epoch  of 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  civilization,  must  be  exceeding- 
ly remote.  The  conclusion  is  indicated,  therefore,  that 
the  common  progenitor  of  the  Black  and  the  other  races 
was  placed  too  far  back  in  time  to  answer  for  the  Bib- 
lical Adam.  This  view  has  been  maintained  by  M^Can»- 
land  {A  dam  and  the  Adamite  [Lond.  1872] ;  Tke  Builders 
ofBahdy  ch.  v),  and  was  recently  favored  by  Dr.  Whcdon 
{MeHu  Quar.  Rev,  Jan.  1871,  p.  163,  and  July,  1872,  p. 
526).  See  also  an  article  entitled  Was  Adam  the  First 
Man?  in  Scribner's  Monthly,  Oct  1871 ;  and  Pozzy,  La 
"Terre  et  le  Recit  BiUique  de  la  Criaiion,  liv.  iit,  c.  xiL  * 
To  those  who  think  the  language  of  the  Bible  con- 
templates Adam  as  ^'  the  first  being  who  could  be  called 
a  man" — ^not  alone  the  progenitor  of  the  races  which 
figure  in  Biblical  history — it  may  be  conceded  that 
such  is  its  meaning,  in  case  it  shall  appear  allowable, 
on  Biblical  grounds,  to  carry  back  the  advent  of  man 
sufficiently  far ;  and  provided,  further,  that  a  progenitor 
having  the  complexion  which  seems  to  be  indicated  by 
the  term  Adam  can  be  reasonably  regarded  as  the  pro- 
genitor also  of  races  of  black  color,  and  seemingly  much 
lower  in  the  organic  and  intellectual  scale  than  the  fa- 
ther of  Seth  and  his  civilized  posterity  not  far  removed.! 
The  time-question  involved  is  admittedly  serious.  In 
reference  to  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  color  of  Ad- 
am's skin,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  color  alone  is 
one  of  the  most  untrustworthy  of  ethnological  characters 
(Peschel,  Races  of  Man,  p.  88).  In  reference  to  the 
inferior  psychic  and  bodily  endowments  of  the  Black 
races,  it  may  also  be  observed  that  degradation  and  de- 
terioration of  tribes  are  phenomena  familiar  to  ethnol- 
ogy. But  there  are  strong  objections  to  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Black  races  represent,  in  general,  a  degen- 
eracy. We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  degeneracy  of 
entire  races,  but  only  of  tribes  and  fragments  of  tribes. 
Nor  has  tribal  degeneracy  taken  place,  except  where 
the  oppression  of  superior  tribes  has  driven  the  weaker 
into  the  midst  of  natural  couditions  unfriendly  to  exist- 
ence. But  the  Black  races  have  been  free  to  roam  over 
entire  continents  in  search  of  the  most  congenial  condi- 
tions. Yet,  on  the  healthful  and  luxuriant  table-lands 
of  Central  Africa  the  black  man  is  marked  by  an  infe- 
riority as  real  and  almost  as  great  as  along  the  pesti- 
lential borders  of  the  west  coast,  or  in  the  least-favored 
regions  of  Australia  and  New  Guinea.  The  structural 
peculiarities  of  the  Black  races,  moreover,  are  inheri- 
tances of  lower  grade  rather  than  reminiscences  of  a 
higher.  The  black  man  is  not  on  a  descending  grade, 
but  is  ascending,  according  to  the  organic  and  psychic 
law  of  existence.  His  remotest  progenitor  was  lower 
rather  than  higher.  All  these  considerations  militate 
against  the  idea  that  Adam,  the  father  of  the  Noachian 
races,  was  low  enough  in  the  scale  of  organization,  and 
remote  enough  in  the  genealogical  line,  to  be  the  father 
also  of  the  Melanic  races.  Thus,  while  the  conflicting 
nature  of  the  insufficient  evidences  forbids  our  dogma- 
tism, the  balance  of  proof  seems  rather  to  sustain  the 
opinion  that  the  Melanic  races  are  descendants  of  real 
Prcadamites.| 

*  Such  a  conclusion,  however,  has  in  onr  judgment  n 
very  slender  foundation,  nnd  cannot  for  a  niDmeut  stand 
in  comparison  with  the  arcnmeuts  in  fnvor  of  the  common 
origin  of  man  adduced  under  onr  article  Adam.— En. 

t  The  question  rather  is  dimply  a  philological  one.  The 
statements  of  Scripture  must  stand  or  fall  by  themselves, 
when  fairly  expounded  by  the  uenal  laws  of  exegesis,  and 
we  are  not  at  liberty  to  warp  them  into  an  accommodation 
with  discoveries  in  other  flejds.— Ed. 

X  From  this  cnnclnslon  we  beg  leave  to  dissent  toto  eaelOf 
ond  we  especinlly  disagree  with  the  view  that  the  Black 


IL  Prehistoric  Men, — ^By  prehistoric  peoples  We  com* 
monly  understand  the  anoeston  of  the  historic  peoples ; 
and,  in  a  still  stricter  sense,  the  ancestors  of  the  Aryan 
nations.  In  fact,  most  that  has  been  directly  learned 
respecting  prehistoric  men  concerns  the  predecesson  of 
the  historic  nations  of  Europe.  It  should  be  home  in 
mind,  however,  that  questions  respecting  primeval 
man — ^his  antiquity,  endowments,  condition,  and  birth* 
place-HU«  to  be  clearly  distinguished  from  similar 
questions  concerning  the  Caucasian  race — the  race  iirith 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  our  revealed  Scriptures  are  pri- 
marily concerned.  What  may  be  true  of  this  race  may 
be  very  wide  of  the  truth  respecting  mankind  at  large. 
See  Species.  In  discussing  prehistoric  man  we  are 
constrained  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  predecessors  of 
the  modem  Caucasians,  both  because  discoveries  of 
prehistoric  monuments  have  been  chiefly  restricted  to 
Caucasian  countries,  and  because  the  non- Caucasian 
races  (especially  if  we  except  the  Mongoloids)  can 
hardly  be  said  to  possess  any  indigenous  history;  so 
that  their  prehistoric  period  reaches  to  the  present. 
This  circumstance,  nevertheless,  is  fortunate  for  an- 
thropological research,  since  it  enables  us,  by  compari- 
son, to  draw  inferences  respecting  the  prehistoric  con- 
ditions of  the  Caucasian  race. 

1.  Sources  o/  Information.  —  (1.)  Caverns,  —  Nearly 
every  countiy  of  Europe  contains  caverns  in  which 
have  been  discovered  either  the  bones  of  human  beings 
or  the  relics  of  their  industry.  More  than  forty  of 
these  were  explored  by  Dr.  Schmerling  in  Belgium 
{Recherckes  sur  Us  Ossemens  fossiUs  decouverts  dans  let 
Cavemes  de  la  Province  de  Liege  [1833-34]),  and  others, 
more  recently,  by  M.  £.  pupont  (Le*  Temps  Prehisto- 
riques;  see  also  Le  Hon,  V Homme  FossUe  [2d  ed.  1877]). 
The  most  important  Belgian  caverns  are  those  of  Engis, 
Engihoul,  Chokier,  Naulette,  and  Frontal  (or  Furfooz). 
Dr.  Buckland  pubUshed  in  1823  (Reliquia  DHutianai) 
accounts  of  the  contents  of  several  English  caverns; 
and,  in  later  times,  further  details  have  been  given  by 
Evans  (^Ancient  Stone  Implemenis  of  Great  Britain 
[1872]),  Owen  (History  of  British  Fossil  Mammals  and 
Birds  [1846]),  Dawkins  {Cave  Hunting  [1875]),  Lub- 
bock (Prehistoric  Times  [Lond.  1865]),  Lyell  (The 
Geological  Evidences  of  the  Antiquity  of  Man  [4th  ed. 
i^9])t  Sanford,  Falconer,  Austen,  Pengelly,  and  othen 
whose  works  are  scattered  through  the  publications  of 
the  geological  and  palajontological  societies  and  period- 
icals. The  most  important  English  caverns  are  those 
of  Kent  and  Brixham  (near  Torquay),  Wokey  Hole  in 
Somersetshire,  Kirkdalc  in  Yorkshire,  and  those  in  the 
Gower  Peninsula  of  South  Wales.  The  British  caverns 
have  afforded  thirty-seven  species  of  mammals,  of  which 
eighteen  are  extinct.  A  large  number  of  French  cav- 
erns and  "rock-shelters"  have  proved  fruitful  in  arehse- 
ological  and  anthropological  remains.  As  early  as  1826 
M.  Toumal,  and  in  1829  M.  Christol,  had  announced  dis- 
coveries in  the  south  of  France.  Later  investigations 
have  been  made  by  Lartet  and  Christy  (Reliquia  Aqui" 
tanicas  [Lond.  186*5-69]),  Desnoyers,  Mortillet,  Rivifere, 
Garrigou,  and  many  other  French  and  English  anthro- 
pologists. Nearly  a  hundred  bone-  and  flint-producing 
caverns  have  been  described  in  France,  the  greater 
number  of  which  are  situated  in  the  Department  of  the 
Dordogne  (c.  g.  Moustier,  Eyzies,  Madeleine,  Laugerie- 
Ilaute,  and  Laugcrie-Basse)  and  the  north  flanks  of  the 
I'yrenees  (e.  g.  Aurignac,  Lourdes,  Izeste,  and  Lortet). 
M.  Garrigou  states  that  he  has  explored  two  hundred 
and  seventy -five  caverns  in  the  P5'renee8.  Othere 
equally  important,  however,  occur  in  the  departments  of 
Herault  (Pondres),  Ari^ge  (Massat,  Bouicheta),  Ande 
(Bize),  Tarn-et-Garonne  (Bruniquel),  and  on  the  Medi« 

rnces  are  iu  any  es»entia1  point  inferior  to  the  others. 
We  Judge  it  far  more  philosophical  to  argne  that  their 
nn favorable  surroundings  have  produced  their  present 
degradation,  rather  than  to  make  it  an  evidence  of  inher* 
ent  lack  of  capacity.  Had  the  latter  been  the  real  ciiupe, 
it  must  forever  operate;  whereas  we  know  that  under 
better  ouspices  they  have  been  able  to  snmiount  it.— Bn. 
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temnean  coast  (Mentone).  The  most  oelebnted  cav- 
erns of  Gennany  are  those  of  Gailenreuth  in  Bavaria, 
Rabenstein  in  Franconia  (Bav.),  Eggisheim  (near  Col- 
mar),  and  Neanderthal  (near  DUsseldorf  [lespecting  the 
Engis,  Neanderthal,  and  Borreby  skoUs,  see  Lyell,  L  e, 
pt.  i,  ch.  v]).  Other  osaiferoos  caverns  occur  in  Den- 
mark, Switxerland  (near  Geneva),  Italy  (in  the  north, 
and  along  the  north  coast  of  Sicily),  Spain  (southern 
flanks  of  the  Pyrenees),  Portugal,  Austria,  Algeria, 
Egypt,  Syria,  Australia,  and  other  countries.  Dr. 
Lund  explored  eight  hundred  caverns  in  BraziL 

Human  remains  occur  in  caverns  promiscuously  in- 
termingled with  the  bones  of  wild  animalsu  Very  rarely 
is  a  human  skeleton  found  complete.  Bones  are  often 
associated  with  implements  of  stone,  bone,  or  reindeer's 
horn,  and  with  traces  of  ancient  fires.  The  bones  of 
animals  useful  ipr  food  are  frequently  marked  by  the 
teeth  of  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  and  the  long  ones  are 
generally  split  and  broken,  as  if  for  the  extraction  of 
the  marrow.  In  some  cases  human  bones  have  been 
similarly  treated.  All  these  relics  are  found  imbedded, 
sometimes  in  beds  of  stalagmitic  material,  and  some-' 
times  in  deposits  of  loam  and  of  pulverulent  material 
known  as  bone -earth.  The  aggregate  depth  of  the 
various  accumulations  reaches,  in  some  cases,  ten  to 
twenty  feet,  or  even  more.  The  deposits  in  Kent's 
Cavern  may  serve  as  an  illustration.  We  find  here, 
beneath  the  fragments  fallen  from  the  roof-^1.  **  Black 
mould,"  constating  mainly  of  vegetable  matter,  and  con- 
taining various  articles  of  meiiiieral,  Roman,  and  pre- 
Boman  date,  three  to  twelre  inches  deep;  2.  Stalag- 
mite, varying  from  a  mere  film  to  upwards  of  five  feet 
in  thickness,  containing  fragments  of  limestone,  a  hu- 
man jaw,  and  the  remains  of  extinct  animals;  8.  A 
**  black  band,"  in  a  certain  place  about  thirty-two  feet 
from  the  entrance,  consisting  mainly  of  charcoal,  and 
containing  bone  and  flint  implements;  4.  Red  ^^ cave- 
earth,"  with  stone  implements  and  bones  and  teeth  of 
extinct  animals,  including  the  cave -lion.  6.  Stalag- 
mite, three  to  twelve  feet,  and  enclosing  only  bones  of 
the  cave-bear;  6.  Cave-earth,  known  as  *' breccia" — be- 
ing a  dark-red  sandy  loam,  and  containing  bears'  bones. 
Three  flint  implements  and  one  flint  chip  have  been 
found  also  in  the  lowest  layer.  Another  example  may 
be  taken  from  the  rock-shelter  of  Aurignac,  a  shallow 
grotto  opening  on  a  hill-side,  which  seems  to  have  been 
employed  for  buriaL  Until  1852  the  opening  was  con- 
cealed by  materials  washed  down  the  hill-slope.  When 
mioovered,  the  cavity  within  afibrded  the  remains  of 
seventeen  human  beingSL  In  1860  M.  LArtet  discovered 
t»tside  of  the  grotto,  underneath  the  sloping  talus,  a 
layer  containing  the  remains  of  extinct  animals  and 
some  works  of  art;  and  beneath  this,  resting  on  a  slop- 
ing terrsoe,  a  layer  of  ashes  and  charcoal,  about  six 
inches  thick,  covering  an  area  of  six  or  seven  square 
yards,  and  terminating  at  the  entrance  of  the  grotto. 
In  the  midst  of  this  were  fragments  of  a  sandstone  red- 
dened by  heat,  and  resting  on  a  levelled  surface  of  lime- 
stone, which  appears  to  have  been  used  as  a  hearth. 
From  the  ashes  and  the  overlying  layer  was  obtained 
a  great  variety  of  bones  and  implements,  including  two 
hundred  flint  articles — knives,  projectiles,  sling-stones, 
and  chips,  as  well  as  a  curious  tool  for  working  flints. 
The  bone  instruments  embraced  arrows  without  barbs, 
other  tools  of  reindeer's  horn,  and  a  bodkin  of  the  same. 
In  the  stratum  overlying  the  ashes  were  found  numer- 
ous bones  of  carnivora,  also  of  reindeer,  ox,  rhinoceros, 
one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  human  bones,  and  many 
fragments  of  sun-dried  or  half-baked  and  hand-made 
pottery.  The  extinct  species  found  here  were  the  cave- 
bear,  cave-lion,  cave-hyena,  mammoth,  two-homed  rhi- 
noceros, and  stag;  but  the  remains  of  living  species, 
especially  of  the  fox,  horse,  reindeer,  and  aurochs,  were 
much  more  abundant  Within  the  grotto,  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  skeletons,  there  remained  only  about  two 
feet  of  earth,  with  a  subjacent  band  of  lighter  tint,  and 
a  bottom  layer  of  yellowish  odor. 


(2.)  Hker-driftt,— Then  are  thick  beds  of  sand  and 
gravd  lining  the  valleys  of  certain  rivers,  and  contain- 
ing a  great  variety  of  stone  implements,  chiefly  of  flint, 
with  occasional  occurrences  of  human  bones,  and  more 
abundant  remains  of  extinct  quadrupeds  of  the  species 
just  cited,  together  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  remains 
of  living  mammals;  and,  along  the  valley  of  the  Somme, 
of  fresh-water  and  marine  shells,  of  species  still  living 
in  France  and  along  the  contiguous  coast.  The  river- 
valleys  most  celebrated  for  such  discoveries  are  those 
of  the  Somme,  Seine,  and  Oise  in  France,  and  the 
Thames,  Ouse,  and  Avon  in  England.  The  facts  re- 
specting the  valley  of  the  Somme  have  been  chiefly  de- 
veloped by  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  (Antiquitis  Ceikques 
et  AfUidOuviamei  [  1847]),  MM.  RigoUot,  Pouchet,  Gau- 
dry,  Hubert,  and  the  English  savans  Falconer,  Prest- 
wich,  Evans,  and  LyelL  We  should  mention  here  the 
delta  of  the  Tini^re  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  investigated 
and  described  by  Morlot,  and  more  lately  by  Dr.  An- 
drews of  Chicago  (A  mer.  Jour,  Scu  [2]  xlv,  180).  In 
the  deeper  parts  of  these  deposits  remains  of  extinct 
quadrupeds  predominate;  at  higher  levels,  those  of 
living  quadrupeds.  Rude  flint  implements  abound  be- 
low, improved  forms  above,  and  still  higher  occur  some- 
times relics  of  Gallo-Roman  times. 

(8.)  Loem  and  MorameB, — In  the  loess  or  loam,  as 
well  as  in  other  deposits  overlying  the  glacial  drift, 
have  been  found  occasional  remains  of  manias  at  Lahr, 
near  Strasburg ;  at  Maastricht,  where  human  bones  were 
associated  with  those  of  the  mammoth  and  other  ex- 
tinct animals;  at  Kreuzberg,  in  the  suburbs  of  Berlin; 
at  Bournemouth,  England,  on  the  top  of  a  sea-diff  one 
hundred  feet  high,  where  flints  occur  in  gravel ;  in  the 
drift-covered  cliffs  of  Hampshire,  and  many  other  local- 
iUe&  At  the  bottom  of  an  ancient  glacier-moraine  at 
Ravensburg,  near  Lake  Constance,  was  found,  in  1866,  a 
great  quantity  of  bones  and  broken  instruments.  Of 
the  bones  ninety-eight  hundredths  were  those  of  rein- 
deer. The  moraine,  therefore,  dates  apparently  from 
the  '*  second  glacial  epoch."  • 

(4.)  Voicamc  Tuff, — In  1844  an  account  was  pub- 
lished by  M.  Aymard  of  the  discovery  of  the  remains 
of  two  human  beings  imbedded  in  a  volcanic  tuff  eject- 
ed, during  its  last  eruption,  by  the  mountain  of  Denise, 
in  Le  Puy,  Central  France.  In  ejections  of  the  same 
age  have  tieen  found  remains  of  the  cave-hyena  and  a 
hippopotamus. 

(5.)  Peat  Bogs, — The  peat  bogs  of  Denmark,  ranging 
from  ten  to  thirty  feet  in  depth,  have  afforded  a  large 
quantity  of  human  remains,  mingled  with  those  of  ani- 
mals contemporary  with  man  (Morlot,  Etudes  GioHogicO' 
archiologiques  en  Danemark  et  en  Suisse),  In  the  lowest 
portion  of  the  bogs  are  found  remains  of  the  Scotch  fir, 
a  tree  no  longer  growing  in  Denmark;  and  with  these 
are  associated  implements  of  flint.  Above  are  found 
remains  of  the  common  oak,  now  very  rare  in  Denmark, 
and  associated  therewith  implements  and  ornaments  of 
bronze,  as  well  as  stone;  while  in  the  still  newer  peat 
occur  remains  of  the  existing  beechen  forest,  mingled 
with  relics  of  an  age  of  iron.  The  bogs  of  Ireland  have 
been  similarly  productive,  affording,  among  other  things, 
many  skeletons  of  the  great  Irish  elk.  From  the  bogs 
of  the  Somme,  newer  than  the  river-drifts,  many  human 
relics  have  been  exhumed,  as  well  as  from  those  in  the 
neighborhoods  of  Brussels  and  Antwerp. 

(6.)  KUd^en^  middens  (Danish  Ijdkkenmoddingy,-^ 
These  are  heaps  of  earth  and  human  relics  occurring 
along  the  Baltic  shore  of  Denmark.  They  vary  in 
height  from  three  to  ten  feet,  and  some  are  150  to  200 
feet  wide,  and  1000  feet  long,  lliey  are  largely  made 
up  of  the  shells  of  the  oyster,  cockle,  and  other  edible 
moUusks,  but  plentifully  mixed  with  the  bones  of  vari- 
ous quadrupeds,  birds,  and  fish,  which  seem  to  have 
served  as  food  for  rude  sea-side  inhabitants.  Inter- 
spersed with  the  animal  remains  are  flint  knives,  hatch- 
ets, and  other  instruments  of  stone,  horn,  wood,  and 
bone,  with  fragments  of  coarse  potterr,  mixed  with 
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charcoal  and  cinders,  but  never  with  implements  of 
bronze  or  iron.  The  stone  hatchets  and  knives,  never- 
theless, have  been  poUshed  and  sharpened  by  grinding, 
and  are  thus  less  rude  than  those  of  the  river-drifts  and 
many  of  the  caverns.  Kitchen-middens  also  occur  in 
England,  Scotland,  France,  the  United  States,  and  other 
countries. 

Veiy  similar  are  the  refuse-heaps  ("  terramares**)  far- 
ther inland,  accumulated  (according  to  a  custom  still 
prevailing  in  Ecuador,  Mexico,  and  other  Spanbh  coun- 
tries) upon  the  outskirts  of  ancient  palustrine  villages 
in  the  north  of  Italy.  They  embrace,  naturally,  relics 
of  everything  pertaining  to  the  life  of  the  ancient  vil- 
lagers, including  implements  for  weaving,  mill-stones, 
and  spear-heads,  hatchets,  and  ornaments  of  bronze. 
They  occur  especially  over  the  plain  bounded  by  the 
Po,  the  Apennines,  the  Adda,  and  the  Reno  (Strobel 
and  Pigorini,  Le»  Terramares  et  Us  Pihtagtt  du  Par^ 
meson,  Milan,  1864).  Similar  palustrine  settlements 
have  recently  been  discovered  in  Moravia  and  Meck- 
lenburg. They  are  said  to  exist  also  on  the  coasts  of 
Africa  and  Brazil  Certain  mounds  along  the  coasts  of 
Holland,  containing  Roman  and  Carthaginian  antiqui- 
ties, seem-  to  have  served  as  earthworks,  or  places  of 
refuge. 

(7.)  MegaUihs  and  rfcmu/k-<Rude  structures  of  huge 
rough  stones,  whose  origin  is  fixed  in  the  night  of  pre- 
historic times,  are  known  to  exist  in  nearly  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  and  even  of  Asia,  and  were  long 
regarded  as  druidical  remains.  Those  caUed  '*  dol- 
mens'* consist  of  a  huge  more  or  less  flattened  rock, 
resting  on  stones  planted  upright  in  the  ground — ^the 
snppcwed  stone-altars  of  the  Gauls.  Sometimes  a  series 
of  massive  slabs  rests  on  two  lines  of  upright  stones,  so 
arranged  as  to  form  a  covered  passage.  In  other  cases 
the  entire  dolmen  is  covered  to  the  depth  of  several 
feet  by  earth,  and  thus  becomes  a  tumulus-dolmen. 
Some  tumuli  enclose  two  or  more  stone-covered  pas- 
sages. The  passages  seem  to  have  been  burial-crypts, 
for  we  often  find  within  them  human  skeletons  placed 
originally  in  a  sitting  posture.  In  one  tomb  hundreds 
of  skeletons  were  discovered.  Sometimes  the  ciypts 
are  divided  into  numerous  compartments,  each  contain- 
ing a  skeleton.  With  the  skeletons  were  deposited 
weapons  and  implements  (generally  of  stone)  and  earth- 
en vessels.  The  pottery  was  of  a  finer  character  than 
that  of  the  kitchen-middens  (Leguay,  SepvUures  de 
VAge  de  la  Pierre,  1865).  Some  of  the  tumulus- 
dolmens  attain  coloseal  proportions.  That  of  Silbury 
Hill,  England,  is  nearly  200  feet  high.  The  Egyptian 
pyramids  belong  properly  in  this  connection.  See 
Stone. 

The  structure  known  as  a  **  cromlech'*  is  a  dolmen 
surrounded  by  one  or  more  circles  of  stones  planted  like 
posts  in  the  ground.  Cromlechs  occur  singly  or  in 
groups.  These  erect,  roughly  hewn  stones  are  known 
as  **  menhirs,"  and  also  occur  either  singly  or  in  long 
parallel  ranges,  as  at  Carnac,  in  Brittany.  Thousands 
of  the  various  sorts  of  megalithic  structures  are  known 
in  Brittany  and  the  south  and  south-west  of  France,  in 
England,  in  Denmark,  and,  in  less  abundance,  in  all  the 
other  countries  of  Europe,  except  Southern  Germany, 
Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  the  Danubian  principalities,  and 
Russia. 

(8.)  Lake-diffettings,  —  The  pile-habitations  (Pala- 
fiUes,  Pfahlbauten)  were  cabins  erected  on  piles  in  the 
bottoms  of  lakes.  First  discovered  and  most  abundant 
in  the  lakes  of  Switzerland  (Desor,  Palnfittes,  ou  Con- 
strudions  Laaistres  du  Lac  de  Netickalei;  Troyon,  JJa- 
bitations  Lacuttres  des  Temps  andens  ei  modemes),  they 
are  now  known  in  the  existing  and  the  peat-filled  lakes 
of  several  other  countries  (the  Italian  liUces  Varese  and 
Mercurago  are  specially  rich) ;  and  Herodotus  (lib.  iv, 
cap.  16)  st«tes  that  such  habitations  were  anciently 
employed  by  a  tribe  dwelling  in  Posonia,  now  a  part  of 
Roumelia.  By  dredging  the  lakes  which  contained  the 
Swiss  lake-dwellings  an  enormous  quantity  of  relics  has 


been  brought  to  light,  embracing  the  different  varieties 
of  stone  weapons  and  implements,  industrial  and  orna- 
mental articles  in  bronze,  remains  of  plaited  doth,  stotcs 
of  wheat  and  barley — in  one  instance  baked  into  flat, 
round  cakes — carbonized  apples  and  pears,  and  the 
stones  of  the  wild  plum,  and  seeds  of  the  raspberry  and 
blackberry,  together  with  the  nuts  of  the  beech  and 
hazel.  In  a  few  instances  implements  of  iron  have 
been  discovered ;  and  in  one  instance  bronze  and  silver 
coins  and  medals  of  Greek  production,  and  some  iron 
swords,  but  all  of  pre-Roman  origin.  The  bones  of 
twenty-four  species  of  wild  mammals  have  been  dredged 
up,  besides  eighteen  species  of  birds,  three  of  reptiles^ 
and  nine  of  fish,  all  of  which  have  lived  in  historic 
times  (Rutimeyer,  Die  Fatma  der  Pfahlbauten  in  der 
Schweiz,  Basel,' 1861). 

In  some  instances,  as  on  the  north  hank  of  Lake  Neu- 
chatel,  where  the  bottom  was  rocky,  heaps  of  stones  were 
thrown  down,  among  which  piles  were  fixed.  The  piles 
thus  served  to  retain  further  supplies  of  stones,  and  by 
this  means  artificial  islands  were  formed,  on  which  cab- 
*ins  were  built.  These  are  designated  as  ienevieres.  The 
transition  from  these  to  the  "  crannoges*'  of  Ireland  is 
easy,  for  the  latter  are  simply  artificial  islands  formed 
of  piles,  stones,  and  earth,  or  sometimes  of  a  framework 
of  oaken  beams  mortised  together,  and  made  to  serve 
as  a  crib  for  the  retention  of  masses  of  stones  (Wylie, 
Archteologia,  voL  xxxviii,  1859).  The  buildings  erected 
on  these  islands  are  now  sometimes  covered  with  peat, 
as  in  the  Dnimkellin  bog,  to  the  depth  of  fourteen  feet. 
The  Irish  crannoges  have  afforded  vast  quantities  of 
bones  of  domestic  animals,  and  works  of  human  indus- 
trr  in  stone,  bronze,  and  iron. 

(9.)  Modem  Savages.  —  Since,  beyond  controversy, 
prehistoric  man  existed  in  a  condition  similar  to  that 
of  rude  and  primitive  peoples  of  historic  times,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  study  of  modem  savages  should  afford 
important  aids  in  the  interpretation  of  prehistoric  mon- 
uments, and  the  determination  of  the  condition  and  ca- 
pacities of  prehistoric  peoples.  For  instance,  the  flint 
arrow-heads  of  the  American  Indian  are  fashioned  pre- 
cisely like  some  of  those  found  in  European  caverns 
and  lake-habitationsL  To  understand  the  ancient  lake- 
dwellings  and  their  occupants,  we  have  not  only  the 
historical  account  of  Herodotus,  bnt  D*Urville*8  narra- 
tive of  the  lake-dwellers  of  New  Guinea.  As  illustra- 
tive of  the  kitchen-middens,  we  may  turn  to  the  modem 
shell-heaps  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Australia,  and 
the  city-border  offal-heaps  of  Guayaquil  and  Mexico. 
In  India  some  of  the  hill-tribes  still  erect  cromlechs. 
Prehistoric  monuments  even  receive  a  light  shed  from 
the  accounts  of  early  historic  times.  Thus  "  Jacob  took 
a  stone  and  set  it  up  for  41  pillar"  (Gen.  xxxi,  45;  see 
further,  ver.  46-52) ;  and  at  Mount  Sinai,  Moses  erected 
twelve  pillars— menhirs  (Exod.  xxi  v,  4 ;  see  also  Josh,  iv, 
21, 22).  In  connection  with  tumuli,  it  may  be  remembered 
that  Scmiramis  raised  a  mound  over  her  husband ;  stones 
were  piled  up  over  the  remains  of  Lalcus;  Achilles 
raised  to  Patroclus  a  mound  more  than  100  feet  in  di- 
ameter; Alexander  erected  one  over  the  ashes  of  He- 
phflsstio  which  cost  $1,200,000;  and  in  Roman  history 
we  meet  with  several  similar  instances.  So,  finally,  the 
small  bronze  chariot  exhumed  from  a  tumulus  of  Meck- 
lenburg recalls  the  wheeled  stmctures  fabricated  for  Sol- 
omon by  Hiram  of  Tyre  (1  Kings  vii,  27<-37). 

2.  Interpretation  of  the  Facts, — (1.)  Divisions  ofPre^ 
historic  Time, — ^The  voice  of  all  civilized  nations  haa 
given  expression  to  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  three 
great  ages  in  the  unwritten  history  of  mankind :  the 
ages  of  Stone,  of  Bronze,  and  of  Iron.  The  concurrent 
uidications  from  the  relics  of  prehistoric  times  sustain 
this  belief.  In  the  Age  of  Stone  the  metals  were  un- 
known, and  all  implements,  weapons,  utensils,  and  or- 
naments were  of  stone,  bone,  horn,  shells,  or  moulded 
and  unbaked  clay.  In  the  Age  of  Bronze,  arms  and 
cutting  instruments  were  made  largely  of  that  alloy^ 
though  stone  continued  long  in  use.    In  the  Age  of 
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Iron  that  metal  had  fupenedeil  bronze  for  arms,  axes, 
and  knives,  though  bronze  continued  in  use  fur  oma- 
Doents,  and  often  for  the  handles  of  weapons.  This  suc- 
cession, which  is  confidently  traced  for  European  popu-* 
lations,  probably  holds  good,  modified  by  various  dr- 
cnmstanoes,  for  mankind  at  large.  It  must  not  by  any 
means  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  social  condition 
implied  by  the  Stone  Age,  or  either  of  the  others,  an- 
swers to  any  particular  period  of  absolute  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  One  race  or  nation  has  emerged 
from  Uie  condition  of  its  Stone  Age  at  a  much  earlier  pe- 
riod than  another,  and  some  races  and  tribes  still  re- 
main in  their  Stone  Age.  These  three  conditions  of 
society  are  generally  regarded  as  prehistoric,  and  it  is 
certain  that  bronze  and  iron  were  already  known  to  the 
northern  nations  of  Europe  when  the  Roman  armies  in- 
vaded them ;  but  it  appears  also  that  the  weapons  used 
in  the  Trojan  War,  at  the  dawn  of  history,  were  mostly 
of  lironze,  though  iron  was  beginning  to  appear,  and 
that  in  the  time  of  Joshua  knives  of  stone  were  in  use. 

A  closer  examination  of  the  relics  of  the  Stone  Age 
indicates  a  division  into  three  epochs.  In  the  PalsBO- 
lithic,  or  Rude  Stone  Epoch,  all  implements  were  of 
stone,  aud  shaped  by  chipping,  without  grinding.  In 
the  Reindeer  Epoch,  bone  and  reindeer's  horn  displaced 
flint  to  a  large  extent ;  while  in  the  Neolithic,  or  Pol- 
ished Stone  Epoch,  multitudes  of  stone  implements 
were  ground  to  an  edge  (**  celts").  Mortillet  makes  the 
following  classification,  based  on  implements  from  the 
cairns  of  France:  A,  Flint  implements  predominant 
(Palsolithic).  (a.)  Epoch  of  Moustier— the  flints  chipped 
only  on  one  side,  and  having  somewhat  an  almond 
shape.  (6.)  Epoch  of  SolutriS— the  flints  chipped  on 
both  sides^  and  the  extremities  brought  to  a  good  point. 
The  almond  shapes  wanting.  B,  Bone  implements 
predominant,  (c)  Epoch  of  Aurignac  (Early  Rein- 
deer)— the  lance-  and  arrow-heads  slit  at  the  base,  so 
that  the  tapering  shaft  enters  the  bone.  (</.)  Epoch  of 
the  Madeleine  (Late  Reindeer) — the  lower  extremity 
of  the  lance-  or  arrow-head  enten  the  shaft.  Many  im- 
plements of  flint  still  remain.  Some  recognise  three 
divisions  of  Palsolithic  flints :  (a)  the  type  of  St.  Acheul 
— large,  thick,  oval,  roughly  chipped  on  both  sides; 
(()  the  type  of  Moustier— thinner,  and  wrought  on  one 
side ;  (c)  the  t3rpe  of  Solutre— smaller,  finely  wrought, 
with  thin  borders  and  symmetrical  form. 

The  Palaeolithic  Epoch  is  further  characterized  by  a 
nearly  complete  absence  of  pottery  and  of  attempts  at 
ornamentation  or  artistic  delineation,  as  also  by  the 
contemporaneous  existence  of  several  quadrupeds  now 
extinct  —  especially  the  cave -bear,  the  cave-hyena, 
cave-lion,  tichorhine  rhinoceros,  and  hairy  elephant,  or 
mammoth.  The  Reindeer  Epoch,  with  a  colder  cli- 
mate, witnessed  the  disappearance  of  these  animals,  and 
the  advent  of  several  species  now  native  in  the  north 
of  Europe  or  at  Alpine  elevations— such  especially  as 
the  reindeer,  musk-ox,  elk,  chamois,  ibex,  hamster-rat, 
lemming,  gronse,  and  snowy  owl.  With  them  existed 
the  horM,  the  nros,  the  deer,  and  various  rodents.  The 
Neolithic  Epoch  was  marked  by  the  presence  of  many 
species  of  domesticated  animals — especially  the  dog, 
sheep,  goat,  ox,  horse,  and  hog.  The  domestic  cat  and 
fowl,  and  the  crooked-homed  sheep,  did  not  appear  till 
the  epoch  of  the  very  latest  lake-dwellings  (Noville  and 
Chavannes),  generally  referred  to  the  6th  centur>*. 

The  PaUeolithic  Epoch  is  illustrated  chiefly  by  the 
flnds  of  the  river-gravels,  the  caverns  of  Belgium  and 
England,  the  volcanic  tuff  of  Denise,  and  a  few  of  the 
caverns  and  rock -shelters  of  France;  the  Reindeer 
Epoch  by  a  majority  of  the  French  caverns  and  rock- 
shelters;  and  the  Neolithic  Epoch  by  a  few  caverns  in 
the  south  of  France,  the  kitchen-middens,  crannogcs, 
dolmens,  the  lowest  portion  of  the  Danish  bogs,  and  the 
lake-dwellings  of  Eastern  Switzerland.  The  Bronze 
Age  is  represented  by  the  finds  of  the  lake-dwellings  of 
Western  Switzerland,  many  of  the  tumuli  and  the  mid- 
dle portion  of  the  Danish  bogs;  and  the  Iron  Age  by 


the  upper  portion  of  the  Danish  bogs,  and  some  of  the 
latest  Swiss  lakes  (as  Bienne  and  Neuchatel). 

(2.)  Geologuxd  CondUiom* — The  physical  conditions 
of  Europe  have  changed  to  a  remarkable  extent  since 
the  first  advent  of  man.  At  the  epoch  of  the  oldest 
finds  Europe  was  just  emerging  from  a  secuUr  winter 
which  had  buried  all  the  mountains  and  plains  beneath 
a  mantle  of  glacier  material,  as  far  south,  probably,  as 
the  Pyrenees.  England  and  Scandinavia  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  Continent;  the  English  Channel  and 
the  German  Ocean  had  been  dry  land,  and  the  Thames 
had  been  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine.  A  subsidence  now 
took  place,  which  made  Great  Britain  an  island.  An 
amelioration  of  the  climate  caused  a  rapid  melting  of 
the  glaciers;  the  land  was  extensively  flooded,  and  the 
drainage  of  the  Continent  now  began  to  mark  out  and 
excavate  the  river-valleys  of  the  modem  epoch.  The 
cave-bear,  mammoth,  and  other  quadrupeds  of  Pliocene 
time  still  survived ;  and  now  man  appeared  in  Europe 
to  dispute  with  them  the  possession  of  the  forests  and 
the  caverns.  The  swollen  rivers  flowed  at  elevations 
of  twenty  to  fifty  feet  above  their  present  levels,  and 
the  relics  of  the  stone -folk  were  mingled  with  the 
deposits  along  their  borders.  The  Reindeer  Epoch  wit- 
nessed another  elevation,  and  a  new  invasion  of  cold. 
England  was  again  Joined  to  the  Continent.  The  cave- 
bear  and  mammoth  dwindled  awav.  The  reindeer  and 
other  northern  quadrapeds  were  driven  south  over  the 
plains  of  Languedoc  and  through  the  valleys  of  Peri- 
gord.  The  hyena  went  over  to  England  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  caverns.  But  the  men  of  Europe  had 
made  a  slight  advance  in  their  industries.  Next,  an- 
other subsidence  resulted  in  the  isolation  of  England 
and  the  Scandinavian  peninsula;  the  climate  was  again 
ameliorated,  and  the  reindeer  and  other  arctic  species 
retreated  to  Alpine  elevations  and  northern  latitudes. 
Now  the  modem  aspects  of  the  surface  of  the  land  be- 
gan to  appear,  and  now  appeared  various  species  of 
mammals  destined  to  domestication — or,  more  probably, 
already  domesticated  in  their  Oriental  home.  The  ages 
of  Bronze,  Iron,  and  authentic  history  succeeded.* 

(3.)  Character  of  PrtkUtorie  Europeans,  —  Physi- 
cally, the  men  of  the  Palieolithic  Epoch,  Judging  from 
the  few  skeletons  and  skulls  discovered  in  Belgium  and 
England,  were  of  rather  short  stature,  and  of  a  Mongo- 
loid type,  like  modem  Finns  and  Lapps.  In  the  Rein- 
deer Epoch,  the  remains  of  Southem  Europe  indicate 
men  nearly  six  feet  in  stature ;  but  the  men  of  Belgium 
were  still  small  and  round-headed,  and  such  they  con- 
tinued to  be  to  the  end  of  the  Stone  Age.  The  Neo- 
lithic men  of  the  Swiss  lakes  were  much  like  the  modem 
Swiss.  The  Palsolithic  men  were  not  decidedly  divert 
gent  from  the  Caucasian  type,  but  a  jaw-bone  found  at 
Naulette  has  several  marks  of  inferiority,  being  some- 
what thick  and  small  in  height,  and  having  molar  teeth 
increasing  in  size  backwards,  the  wisdom  teeth  being 
largest  instead  of  smallest,  and  having,  moreover,  five 
fangs  instead  of  two,  while  the  chin  also  is  deficient  in 
prominence.  The  famous  Neanderthal  skull  has  a  low 
forehead  and  prominent  brow-ridges;  but  the  cranial 
capacity  was  seventy-five  cubic  inches — about  the  av- 
erage of  modem  races,  and  **  in  no  sense,"  as  Huxley 
says,  '^  to  be  regarded  as  the  remains  of  a  human  being 
intermediate  between  man  and  the  apes.**  The  Engis 
skull  exhibits  no  special  marks  of  inferiority.  The 
Cro-BIagnon  skull  of  the  Reindeer  Epoch  had  a  capacity 
of  ninety-seven  cubic  inches — far  above  the  human  av- 
erage. There  was  no  prominence  of  the  jaws  or  the 
cheek-bones,  but  the  tibia  was  much  flattened  (platy- 
cnemic),  as  in  most  primitive  men.  llie  Neolithic  Bor- 
reby  skull  belonged  to  the  type  of  Neanderthal. 

Socially  and  intellectuaUy,  Paleolithic  man,  in  the 

*  The  reader  should  noto  the  conjectnrsi  character  of 
these  cbanjEfes,  especially  of  the  cause  of  the  climatic  re- 
verses :  these  may  have  been  doe  to  far  more  ordloarv 
snd  recent  vicissitudes  than  geological  subsidence  ana 
elevation.— Ei>. 
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legions  in  qnestion,  seems  to  have  existed  in  a  most 
primitive  condition.  Dwelling  in  wild  caverns,  he 
hnnted  the  beasts  with  the  mdest  stone  implements, 
and  clothed  himself  in  their  skins.  We  find  no  evidence 
of  the  use  of  fire,  though  probably  known,  and  there  are 
some  indications  that  he  made  food  of  his  own  species 
(on  anthropophagy,  see  Conffrks  IrUemationaij  d^Anr 
thropohgie  et  d'ArcMologU  PrikittoriqueM,  1867,  p.  168; 
Fliegier,  Zur  Prdkittorischm  Ethnokgie  Italiau,  Wien, 
1877,  p.  7, 8).  Few  attempts  at  pottery  have  been  dis- 
covered, and  in  these  the  product  was  rude,  hand-made, 
and  simply  sun-dried.  In  the  Reindeer  Epoch  fire  was 
in  general  use,  and  it  was  employed  in  baking  (imper- 
fectly) a  better  style  of  hand-made  pottery,  and  in  cook- 
ing food  employed  in  funeral,  and  quite  possibly  canni- 
balistic, feasts.  Many  pieces  of  highly  ornamented 
reindeer's  horn,  pierced  with  one,  two,  or  three  holes, 
discovered  in  P^rigord,  are  regarded  as  staves  of  author- 
ity, either  civil  or  priestly.  Here  also  occur  numerous 
phalangeal  bones  of  the  deer  so  pierced  with  a  hole  as 
to  serve  for  whistles.  Bone  and  reindeer's  horn  were 
now  wrought  into  barbed  harpoons  and  arrow-heads. 
On  one  of  the  bones  from  the  cavern  of  La  Vache  (Ari- 
^ge)  were  graven  some  peculiar  characters,  which,  as 
suggested,  may  have  been  a  first  attempt  at  writing, 
though  this  is  very  questionable.  In  the  Neolithic 
Epoch  cereals  were  cultivated,  and  ground  into  flour  for 
cakes;  cloth  was  formed  for  clothing,  and  bone  combs 
for  the  hair;  stores  of  fruits  were  preserved  for  winter's 
use;  garden-tools  were  fashioned  from  stag's  horn;  log- 
canoes  were  employed  in  navigation ;  planks  and  tim- 
bers of  oak  were  made  by  splitting  tree-trunks  with 
stone  wedges;  log  cabins  were  constructed  on  piles  or 
artificial  islands;  fortifications  were  employed  in  war; 
fish-netf^  well  maide  from  flaxen  cords,  have  been  dredged 
at  Sobenhausen,  and  the  abundant  debris  of  numerous 
flint-workshops,  implying  a  d^ree  of  division  of  labor, 
have  been  discovered  at  Grand-Pressigny  and  other 
places  in  Belgium  and  France.  As  to  intelligence  and 
manual  dexterity,  a  surprising  amount  is  developed  in 
the  working  of  flint  implements,  especially  in  the  north 
of  Europe. 

^sthetically,  Palaolithic  man  had  advanced  no  fur- 
ther than  the  use  of  necklaces  formed  of  natural  beads, 
consisting  of  fossil  foraminifera  from  the  chalk.  Some 
flints  from  the  river-drift  of  St.  Acheul  present  rough 
sketches  which,  it  has  been  conjectured,  may  have  been 
prompted  by  the  artistic  feeling.  Some  of  them  bear 
remote  resemblances  to  the  human  head,  in  profile, 
three-quarter  view,  and  full  face ;  also  to  animals,  such 
as  the  rhinoceros  and  mammoth.  If  the  cavern  of 
Massat  (Ariege)  is  Pakeolithic,  it  affords  us  the  most 
ancient  known  successful  attempt  at  portraiture,  for  M. 
Fontan  found  there  a  stone  on  which  was  graven  a  won- 
derfully expressive  outline  of  the  cave-bear.  In  the 
Reindeer  Epoch  the  taste  for  personal  adornment  had 
become  considerably  developed.  They  manufactured 
necklaces,  bracelets,  and  pendants,  piercing  for  these 
purposes  both  shells  and  teeth,  and  the  bony  part  of 
the  ear  of  the  horse.  Amber  also  came  into  use.  The 
aesthetic  feeling  was  specially  developed  in  the  south. 
Some  of  the  curious  pieces  of  reindeer's  horn  supposed 
to  be  staves  of  authority  are  handsomely  enchased. 
Some  remarkable  illustrations  of  primeval  art  belong- 
ing to  this  epoch  are  the  following:  (a.)  Sculptures,— 
Handsomely  wrought  spoons  of  reindeer's  horn;  hilt  of 
a  dagger  carved  in  the  form  of  a  reindeer;  two  ivory 
doggers,  artistically  executed,  representing  reindeer;  a 
harpoon  in  the  shape  of  an  animal's  head ;  the  head  of 
a  staff  of  authority,  consisting  of  reindeer's  horn  carved 
into  a  faithful  representation  of  a  pair  of  steers ;  another 
representing  the  head  of  a  mammoth ;  a  pair  of  pieces 
representing  the  chase  of  the  aurochs — on  one  a  rude 
aurochs  fleeing  from  a  man  casting  a  lance  (remarkably 
well  done),  on  the  other  piece  a  figure  of  a  bovine  ani- 
mal different  from  the  first;  a  serpent  in  relief  on  rein- 
deer's horn.    Many  of  these  from  Laugerie-Basse.     (6.) 


Carvings  on  daUy  ivory,  kom,  ca^  hone, — ^A  staff  of  an* 
thority,  with  representations  of  a  man,  two  horses,  and 
a  fish ;  a  stag  graven  on  reindeer's  horn ;  part  of  a  large 
^herbivorous  animal;  head  of  lion  on  a  staff  of  author^ 
tty;  reindeer-fight  on  slate;  some  homed  animal  on 
reindeer's  horn ;  slates  bearing  other  unknown  animals; 
a  young  reindeer  at  fuU  gallop;  a  hare;  a  curious  ani- 
mal with  feline  characteristics;  a  spirited  profile  of  a 
horse  on  bone ;  human  head  in  profile  on  a  bone  spat- 
ula, in  the  style  of  a  child's  work ;  finally,  the  entire 
outline  of  a  mammoth  on  ivory  (Madeleine),  and  an- 
other  on  reindeer's  bom,  forming  the  hilt  of  a  poniard 
(Brnniquel).  Most  of  these  from  Laugerie-Basse.  The 
Neolithic  Epoch  seems  to  have  been  marked  by  a  de- 
cline of  the  artistic  feeling.  The  ornamentation  of  the 
pottery  is  more  elaborate,  and  the  finish  of  the  stone 
and  bone  implements  more  symmetrical  and  neat,  but 
we  discover  few  relics  of  carving  and  engraving. 

Religiously,  there  is  little  to  be  afiirmed  or  inferred 
of  the  PalsBoUthic  tribes.  Some  of  the  curiously  wrought 
flints  may  have  served  as  religious  emblems;  and  ooca^ 
sional  discovery  of  deposits  of  food  near  the  body  of  the 
dead  may  very  naturally  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  a 
belief  in  the  future  life.  In  the  Reindeer  Epoch  this 
class  of  evidences  becomes  veiy  greatly  augmented,  as 
shown  in  the  systematic  and  carefully  provided  burials 
in  some  of  the  tumulus-dolmens,  and  in  the  traces  of 
funeral  repasts  in  these  and  the  rock-ehelters  of  Auri- 
gnac,  Bruniquel,  and  Furfooz.  The  numerous  specimens 
of  bright  and  shining  minerals  found  about  many  set- 
tlements—as of  hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  carbonate  of 
copper,  fluor-spar— may  have  been  used  as  amulets,  and 
thus  testify  to  the  vague  sense  of  the  supernatural 
which  characterizes  the  infancy  of  human  society.  The 
Neolithic  people  add  to  such  indications  the  erection  of 
raegalithic  structures,  some  of  which,  surrounded  by 
their  cemeteries,  as  at  Abury,  England,  must  naturally 
be  considered  as  their  sacred  temples. 

Prehistoric  man,  in  brief,  represented,  in  Europe,  the 
infancy  of  his  race.  All  his  powers  were  undeveloped 
and  uneducated.  Every  evidence  sustains  us  in  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  not  inferior  in  psychic  endow- 
ments to  the  average  man  of  the  highest  races;  but  he 
was  lacking  in  acquired  skill,  and  in  the  results  of  ex* 
perience  accumulated  through  a  long  series  of  genera- 
tions, aqd  preserved  from  foigetfulness  by  the  blessings 
of  a  written  language. 

(4.)  Afdiquihf  of  Prehistoric  Europeems, — In  debat* 
ing  this  question,  social  and  intellectual  considerations 
signify  nothing,  since  all  conditions  have  existed  in 
all  ages.  As  to  the  geological  antiquity  of  European 
man,  we  have  stated  that  he  dates  from  some  part — 
probably  an  early  part — of  the  Champlain  period.  It 
has  been  earnestly  maintained,  however,  and  is  still  be- 
lieved by  some,  that  man  appeared  in  Europe  before  the 
epoch  of  the  last  general  glaciation.  The  following  are 
the  grounds  on  which  the  opinion  has  been  based :  (a.) 
Preiglacial  remains  erroneous^  supposed  human, — Some 
bones  found  at  Saint-Prest  (Loir-et-Cher)  in  stratified 
sand  and  gravel  bore  cuts,  notches,  and  scratches  sup- 
posed to  indicate  the  use  of  flint  implements.  The  bones, 
however,  were  associated  with  those  of  Elfphas  nteridi' 
onaUs,  which  ranged  from  the  Later  Pliocene  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Quatemaiy  age.  But  it  was  proven  by 
experiment  that  very  similar  markings  are  made  upon 
bones  by  porcupines ;  while  in  the  beds  containing  the 
bones  in  question  were  abundant  remains  of  a  large 
rodent,  quite  capable  of  causing  the  supposed  human 
markings.  Again,  the  shell-marls  (JaJuns)  of  L^ognan, 
near  Bordeaux,  encloae  bones  of  an  extinct  manatee 
and  of  certain  cetaceans  and  cheloneans,  which  bear 
marks  appearing  to  have  been  made  by  human  imple^ 
ments.  The  manatee  in  question  is  of  Mioooie  age. 
But  in  the  same  deposits  occur  the  remains  of  a  camiv* 
orous  fish  {Sargus  serratus)  whose  serrated  teeth  fit 
exactly  the  markings  on  the  fossil  bones.  A  similar 
expl^uuition  probably  awaits  the  furrowed  Haiithetium 
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bones  of  Pouanc^  (^faine-et -Loire),  aa  well  as  the 
notched  and  scratched  bones  of  a  cetacean  (^Bakmakts) 
described  from  Pliocene  deposits  in  Tuscany  by  Prof. 
Capellini  {LUomo  pliocemco  vn  Totccma  [1876]).  Fi- 
nally, at  Thenay  (Loir-et-Cher)  occur  flints  in  certain 
Lower  Miocene  limestones  which  were  at  first  declared 
to  be  the  works  of  human  hands  (jCongrks  Iniemalionai 
[1867],  p.  67) ;  but  that  opinion  is  scarcely  entertained 
at  present.  (6.)  Human  remaina  erroneousltf  tuj^posed 
preglaciak — A  human  skeleton  found  in  volcanic  breccia 
near  the  town  of  Le  Puy-en-Velay,  in  Central  France, 
was  for  a  time  supposed  to  have  been  enclosed  by  the 
same  eruption  that  buried,  in  the  same  neighborhood,  the 
remains  of  the  Pliocene  EUphas  meridionaUs,  The  ele- 
phant-bearing lava,  nevertheless,  was  of  a  different 
character;  and  exactly  the  same  lava  as  that  contain- 
ing human  remains  was  subsequently  observed  at  an- 
other point.  This  enclosed  the  bones  of  the  mammoth 
and  other  animals  of  the  Charoplain  period,  and  thus 
demonstrated  that  the  "  man  of  Denise**  was  post-gla- 
ciaL  Again,  the  river-drifts  of  the  Somme  have  been 
set  down  as  glacial  or  preglacial ;  but  that  opinion  is 
now  almost  wholly  abandoned,  for  abundant  localities 
are  known  in  which  it  appears  to  a  demonstration  that 
the  river-valley  was  excavated  after  the  glacial  drift 
was  laid  down ;  while  the  flint-bearing  drifts  have  been 
subsequently  deposited  along  the  chalk-slopes  of  the 
valley.  Examples  are  seen  in  the  sections  at  Menche- 
oourt  and  other  places;  and  the  same  is  shown  in  Eng- 
land at  Biddenham  and  Summerbonn  Hill,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Ouse,  and  at  Icklingham,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Lark.  In  185G  a  human  skull  and  numerous  bones  of 
the  same  skeleton  were  exhumed  (but  now  mostly  lost) 
from  the  Colic  del  Vento,  in  liguria  (lasel,  Congriu  Irt' 
temationai  [  1867],  p.  75, 156),  said  to  be  associated  with 
extinct  species  of  oyster  of  the  Pliocene  age.  The  age 
of  the  bones  is  questioned  by  Pruner  Bey ;  and  as  no 
naturalist  saw  the  remains  tn  sitUj  we  must  candidly 
await  further  investigation.  Similarly,  the  celebrated 
pelvic  bone  of  Natches,  in  Mississippi,  once  thought  to 
have  been  derived  from  a  preglacial  deposit,  b  now  gen- 
erally believed  to  have  fallen  down  the  bluff  from  an 
Indian  grave  at  the  surface;  and  the  human  remains 
of  California  reported  to  have  come  from  beneath  a  bed 
of  Tertiary  lava  are  perhaps  not  sufficiently  well  authen- 
ticated to  form  the  subject  of  speculation  (Blake,  Con^ 
grka  International  [1867],  p.  101;  Whitney,  Geological 
Survey  of  California,  i,  243-252).  As,  however,  pre- 
historic men  in  America  were  non-Caucasian,  and  there- 
fore probably  of  preadamic  origin,  we  must  expect  tp 
find  their  remains  attaining  a  much  higher  antiquity 
than  those  of  Europe. 

As  to  the  absolute  measure  of  the  time  which  sepa- 
rates Pabeolithic  man  from  the  present,  it  is  likely  that 
a  medium  judgment  will  be  reached  at  last.  (Consult 
on  this  question  Southall,  The  Recent  Origin  of  Man 
[1875] ;  and  Andrews,  A  mer»  Joum.  of  Science  [2],  xlv, 
180 ;  Trans,  of  the  Chicago  A  cad,  of  Science^  ii,  1 ;  Afeih. 
Quar,  Rev,  Dec.  1876,  and  Jan.  1877.)  The  impression 
of  his  high  antiquity  has  been  derived  from  the  magni- 
tude of  the  geological  changes  which  have  transpired 
since  his  advent  But  the  time  required  for  these,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  writer,  has  by  some  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  The  contemporaneous  existence  of  man 
with  animals  now  extinct  has  little  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion, since  it  has  been  ascertained  that  extinctions  have 
been  occurring  throughout  historic  periods,  even  down 
to  the  present  century.  The  disappearance  of  the  gla- 
ciers does  not  seem  enormously  remote  when  we  re- 
member that  their  stumps  are  still  visible  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Alps,  in  the  gulches  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and 
even  in  the  ice-wells  of  Vermont  and  Wisconsia  The 
elevation  requisite  to  join  England  to  the  Continent 
cannot  be  thought  to  require  a  vast  period  after  learn- 
ing the  rate  of  oscillations  in  actual  progress  upon  vari- 
ous shores,  and  the  enormous  changes  in  the  hydro- 
graphical  features  of  China  within  8000  years  (Pum- 


pelly,  Smithsonian  Contributiona  to  Knowledge^  voL  xv, 
art.  iv).  The  calculations  based  on  the  rate  of  erosion 
of  modem  river-valleys,  and  the  growth  of  sphagnous 
peat,  are  very  misleading,  since  it  is  certain  that  these 
processes  went  forward  with  indefinitely  greater  rapid- 
ity in  the  pluvial  and  palustrine  conditions  of  the 
Champlain  period.  (For  the  results  of  sundry  calcula- 
tions, see  Le  Hon,  L Homme  FostiU,  p.  247.)  Further- 
more, the  extreme  opinions  entertained  within  a  few 
years  on  all  these  points  have  more  recently  been  greatly 
modified  (see  King,  CataUrophiem  and  Evolution,  in 
the  Amer,  Naturalist,  Aug.  1877).  At  the  same  time, 
the  evidences  seem  to  tend  towards  the  conclusion  that 
the  advent  of  man  in  Europe  occurred  from  5000  to 
7000  years  ago;  still  more,  that  the  Oriental  stock  from 
which  he  had  descended  came  first  into  existence  more 
than  6000  years  ago.*  Such  a  conclusion  would  not  be 
alarming  on  Biblical  grounds,  since  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  absolute  age  of  Adam  is  stated  either  directly 
or  by  clear  inference;  and  there  is  room  to  suspect  that, 
in  those  singular  cases  in  which  the  ages  of  the  patri- 
archs aa  given  in  the  Hebrew  text  differ  as  they  do 
from  the  Septuagint,  the  integrity  of  the  Greek  text 
has  been  better  preserved  than  that  of  the  Hebrew, 
since  the  Jews  had  a  direct  interest  in  the  abbreviation 
of  the  time  before  Christ,  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
epoch  always  assigned  by  their  rabbins  for  the  advent 
of  the  Messiah  had  not  yet  arrived.!  Moreover,  there 
are  some  indications  that  Palieolithic  man  in  Europe  was 
not  of  the  Adamic  (Caucasian)  type,  though  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  he  was  succeeded,  probably  as  early  as  the 
Reindeer  Epoch,  by  an  Eastern  tide  of  Caucasian  im- 
migration. 

SVe  must  remind  the  reader,  in  conclusion,  that  our 
condensed  discussion  of  prehistoric  peoples  relates  only 
to  the  European  continent,  and  that  the  primitive  his- 
tory of  the  men  of  other  quarters  of  the  world  may  have 
differed  in  some  important  respects;  while  it  is  certain, 
since  European  man  seems  to  have  immigrated  from 
the  east,  that  the  first  appearance  of  his  Oriental  ances- 
tors must  have  been  considerably  more  remote;  and 
still  further,  in  view  of  the  probable  common  origin  of 
the  Adamic  and  the  other  races  of  man,  the  first  advent 
of  the  human  species  upon  the  earth  must  have  taken 
place  at  an  epoch  removed  perhaps  into  the  Tertiary 
age  of  the  world's  history.    [See,  however,  Geoloot.] 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  cited,  see  Figuier, 
VHomxne  Primiiif;  translation,  Primitive  Man  (N.  Y. 
1870);  Quatrefages,  Rapport  sur  le  Progres  de  VAnr- 
thropologie  (1868);  Kau,  Earlg  Man  in  Europe  (N.  Y. 
1876) ;  Tylor,  Researches  into  the  Early  History  of  Man- 
kind and  the  Development  of  Civilization  (Lond.  1865); 
Nilsson,  Les  Hahitans  Primitifs  de  la  Scandinavie; 
Yogt,  Lectures  on  Man  (ibid.  1864),  translation  of 
Vorlesungen  iiber  den  Menschen;  Pozzy,  La  Terre  et  le 
Recit  BMique  de  la  Creation,  bk.  i,  ch.  vi-ix ;  bk.  iii, 
ch.  xi,  xii;  Lubbock,  The  Origin  of  CivUizcUion  and  the 
Primitive  Condition  of  Man  (Amer.  ed.  1871) ;  Morgan, 
Ancient  Society  (N.  Y.  1877,  8vo);  Caspari,  Die  Urge- 
schichte  der  Menschheit  (Leips.  1878) ;  TyJ**''*  Primitive 
Culture:  Researches  into  the  Development  of  Mythology, 
Philosophy,  Religion,  Art,  and  Custom  (Lond.  1871,  2 
vols.) ;  Evang,  Quar,  Rev,  April,  1866.  Figuier,  Qua- 
trefages, and  Pozzy  oppose  the  doctrine  of  the  deriva- 
tive origin  of  man.  For  information  respecting  Amer- 
ica, see  Foster,  Prehistoric  Races  of  the  Umted  States 
(8d  ed.  Chicago,  1874).     (A.  W.) 

Preadamitea  is  the  name  of  a  Christian  sect 
which  was  originated  in  the  17th  centur>'  by  Isaac  La 
Peyrere  (q.  v.)  upon  the  publication  of  two  small  trea- 
tises of  his  in  1655,  the  chief  object  of  which  was  to 
show  that  Moses  had  not  recorded  the  origin  of  the  hu- 

*  These  tLgnres  are  evidently  little  more  than  guesses, 
not  to  be  placed  in  comparison  with  the  definite  data  oi 
Bible  chronology.— Ed. 

t  A  careftil  examination  lends  to  the  opposite  condn* 
slon.    See  CnaonoLoaY ;  Sbitvaoimt.— Sn. 
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man  raoei  bat  only  of  the  Jewish  nation ;  and  that  other 
nations  of  men  inhabited  our  world  long  before  Adam. 
Hia  views  were  espoused  by  many  people,  especially  at 
Groningen  and  other,  places  in  Holland.  At  Brussels, 
however,  he  was  seized  as  a  heretic,  and  only  escaped 
punishment  by  renoimcing  the  Beformed  opinions  and 
embracing  the  Roman  Catholic  faith ;  and  at  the  same 
time  he,  of  course,  also  retracted  his  Preadamite  views. 

See  PRUADAMITB. 

Prebend  (from  the  Lat.  pnebendot  provender^  i.  e. 
an  allowance  of  food,  from  prcefter^,  to  furnish),  in  its 
common  acceptation  signifies  an  allowance  or  provision 
of  any  sort.  As  an  ecclesiastical  term  it  denoted  orig- 
inally any  stipend  or  reward  given  out  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical revenues  to  a  person  who  had  by  his  labors  pro- 
cured benefit  to  the  Church.  See  Benefice.  When, 
in  the  course  of  the  10th  century,  the  cathedral  churches 
— having  then  become  well  endowed — ^left  off  receiving 
the  income  of  their  lands  into  one  common  bank,  and 
the  members  of  most  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches 
ceased  living  in  common  and  separated  from  the  epis- 
copal mensal  property,  certain  shares  or  portions  fell  to 
all  those  so  entitled.  Besides,  the  lands  were  parcelled 
out  in  shares,  and  the  income  thus  obtained  was  used 
for  the  support  of  all  the  clergymen  within  the  cathe- 
dral territory.  After  the  definite  constitution  of  chap- 
ters for  the  maintenance  of  the  daily  religious  services 
in  the  bishop's  church,  or  in  other  churches  similarly 
established,  endowments  were  assigned  to  them,  which 
were  to  be  distributed  (prcsbendce)  in  fixed  proportions 
among  the  members.  These  portions  were  called  por^ 
tumu  canordca  or  prebendie.  Uence  arose  the  dif- 
ference between  a  prtbend  and  a  omonTry  (q.  v.).  A 
canonry  was  a  right  which  a  person  had  in  a  church  to 
be  deemed  a  member  thereof,  to  have  the  right  of  a 
stall  therein,  and  of  giving  a  vote  in  the  chapter;  but  a 
prebend  was  a  right  to  receive  certain  revenues  appro- 
priated to  his  place.  The  number  of  prebends  in  the 
several  cathedral  churches  is  increased  by  the  benefit 
of  the  revenues  of  the  rural  clergy,  and  oftentimes  by 
exonerating  the  lands  of  prebends  from  paying  tithes 
to  the  ministers  of  the  parishes  where  they  lay.  To 
the  prebend  was  commonly  attached  a  residence;  and 
when  an  insufficient  number  of  houses  existed,  the 
oldest  prebendaries  enjoyed  their  advantages  in  ex- 
change for  a  fixed  tax,  until  it  became  the  practice  to 
pay  small  indemnities  to  those  who  had  no  houses,  and 
these  payments  were  called  di»inbutiom$.  In  England 
there  is  a  trace,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  William  I,  of 
the  tenure  of  distinct  lands,  afterwards  made  prebendal, 
at  St.  Paul's ;  but  the  definite  name  of  prebends  is  not 
much  earlier  than  the  time  of  Edward  L  In  the  time 
of  Henry  III  the  bursaries,  prebends  paid  out  of  the 
bishop's  purse,  were  reconstituted  at  Lichfield,  and  en- 
dowed with  lands.  It  is  a  separate  endowment  impro- 
priated, as  distinguished  from  the  communa,  manors  or 
revenues  appropriated  to  maintain  all  the  capitular 
members.  At  Lincoln,  in  the  11th  century,  forty-two 
prebends  were  foimded;  in  the  12th  centur>',  at  Wells, 
the  prebends  were  formally  distinguished  and  the  dig- 
nities founded;  in  the  13th  century  fourteen  prebends 
were  founded  at  LlandalT.  At  York  archbishop  Thomas 
divided  the  lands  of  the  common  fund  into  separate 
prebends;  these  were  augmented  by  archbishops  Grey 
and  Romaine,  who  added  the  last  stall  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury. In  the  16th  century  bishop  Sherborne  founded 
four  stalls  at  Chichester,  the  latest  endowed  in  England. 
The  prebends  were  divided  into  stalls  of  priests,  deacons, 
and  subdeacons,  a  certain  number  coming  up  to  reside 
in  stated  courses;  but  in  1843  all  the  stalls  of  York 
were  declared  to  be  sacerdotal.  Dignitaries  almost  in- 
variably held  a  prebend  attached  to  their  st2U.~Wal 
ootty  Sacred  Archaohgyy  s.  v. 

Prebendary  is  the  name  applied  to  a  clergyman 
who  is  attached  to  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church  and 
enjoys  a  prebend  (q.  v.),  in  consideration  of  his  offici- 


ating at  stated  times  in  the  chnrch.    See  Dbam  and 
Chaptkb. 

Preoarlnm  (from  the  Lat.  precari^  to  request,  be- 
seech), in  the  language  of  civil -law,  is  a  compact  by 
which  one  leaves  to  another  by  request  the  use  of  a 
thing,  or  the  exercise  of  a  right,  without  compensation, 
but  the  grantor  reserving  to  himself  the  power  of  a  re- 
claimer. The  receiver,  as  a  rule,  obtains  thus  the  judi- 
cial use  of  the  object  in  question ;  but  the  giver  can 
regain  possession  at  any  time;  and  he  can,  if  the  sur- 
render be  refused,  recur  to  the  interdict  De  precariOf  or 
to  the  Actio  prrucriptis  ta-bit.  Hence  the  expression, 
Preearie  posndertj  to  possess  precariously.  In  canonic 
law,  precarium  has  not  exactly  the  same  meaning. 
Here  the  word  is  feminine  (precariaf  «),  and  is  never 
applied  to  movable  goods,  but  always  to  real  estate, 
which  is  not  necessarily  bestowed  gratuitously,  but  gen- 
erally for  the  obligation  of  paying  certain  taxes,  or  ren- 
dering certain  services,  and  as  a  consequence  it  cannot 
be  taken  away  at  pleasure.  The  origin  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical precarite  is  found  in  the  6th  century,  when  the 
custom  began  to  prevail,  especially  in  the  country,  of 
giving  the  priests  the  use  of  portions  of  land.  Pope 
Gelasius,  fn  496,  had  disapproved  of  this  custom,  yet  a 
few  years  afterwards  we  find  it  widely  spread..  This 
transfer  of  real  estate  to  the  priest  at  first  depended  on 
the  bishop,  and  was  entirely  personal,  not  essentially 
connected  with  the  office.  The  ecclesiastical  usufruct- 
uary had  sometimes  to  recognise  its  revocability  by  a 
special  deed,  this  declaration  being  accompanied  with 
the  promise  of  paying  interest.  But  little  by  little  the 
Prankish  legislation  made  these  cessions  permanent,  and 
the  possession  of  the  land  was  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  performance  of  duties  that  it  passed  uninter- 
ruptedly from  every  occupant  to  his  successor.  Thus 
the  precaria  took  in  the  course  of  time  the  character 
of  real  benefices.  See  Benefice.  It  was  not  of  rare 
occurrence  that  ecclesiastical  property  of  that  kind  was 
given  for  services  rendered,  or  to  be  rendered,  or  against 
payment  of  a  tax,  even  to  laymen.  These  possessions 
also  were  called  precaruXf  for  not  only  did  their  colla- 
tion depend  on  the  bishop,  but  the  deed  had  to  be  re- 
newed every  five  years.  But  thb  also  took  in  course 
of  time  the  character  of  a  real  lease.  Still  another 
meaning  given  to  the  word  precaria  is  that  of  deed—nxi 
instrument  donating  property  to  the  Church,  but  stipu- 
lating for  the  grantor  the  use  of  it  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  The  deed  of  consent  given  by  the  other 
side  was  called  prcesiaria.  Formularies  of  precaries 
and  prestaries  may  be  found  in  Marculfi  Formal,  lib.  ii, 
no.  5,  40,  and  in  the  Append,  Formal,  no.  27, 28,  and  41, 
42.     See  Walter,  Corp,jur,  Germ,  antiq.  voL  iii. 

Precedence,  a  recognition  of  superiority  in  cer- 
tain acts  due  to  one  person  over  another.  Thus  in  the 
ecclesiastical  order  recognised  in  the  hierarchies  of 
Rome,  England,  and  Russia,  or  wherever  such  distinc- 
tions of  clergy  exist,  priests  precede  deacons;  and  rec- 
tors, vicars;  and  vicars,  perpetual  curates;  and  incum- 
bents, assistant-stipendiary  curates.  Rectors  rank  with 
each  other  according  to  the  size  and  importance  of  their 
livings  or  the  date  of  their  induction ;  bishops  accord- 
ing to  the  precedence  of  their -sees,  as  in  the  Anglican 
establishment,  e.  g.  in  the  case  of  London,  Durham, 
and  Winchester,  and  of  Meath  in  Ireland,  where  the  in- 
cumbent bears  the  title  of  Most  Reverend ;  or,  other- 
wise, of  the  date  of  consecration,  by  the  councils  of 
Milevi  (416),  Braga  (573),  Toledo  (683),  and  London 
(1075),  unless  their  sees  were  privileged  by  ancient  cus- 
tom. Priests  and  deacons  rank  according  to  the  date 
of  their  ordination.  For  a  cathedral  of  the  old  founda- 
tion in  England  the  order  runs — dean,  pnecentor,  chan- 
cellor, treasurer,  archdeacons,  canons  residentiary  (sub- 
dean,  subchanter  of  canons),  and  canons  non-resident. 
In  chapter  the  bishop  sits  with  the  dean,  chancellor, 
archdeacon,  and  residentiaries  on  the  right,  and  the 
prsDcentor,  treasurer,  archdeacon,  and  residentiaries  on 
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the  left ;  the  rest  of  the  canons  in  order  of  installAtlon. 
At  Salisbury  two  extra  archdeacons  sat  on  either  side 
of  the  entrance.  In  all  processions  the  members  walked 
two  and  two,  at  regular  distances — dignitaries  in  copes, 
canons  priests  in  chasubles,  canons,  deacons,  and  subdea- 
cons  in  dalmatics,  with  one  pace  between  collaterals, 
and  three  paces  between  each  rank;  juniors  first  and 
seniors  last  in  going,  but  in  reverse  order  on  their  re- 
turn ;  the  right-hand  side  is  the  place  of  honor.  At  St. 
Paul's  the  dean  walked  last,  between  two  dignitaries. 
The  parish  clergy  go  first,  then  follow  vicars,  canons, 
dignitaries,  the  dean,  the  bishop,  and  last  the  lay  per- 
sons. Each  parish  had  its  cross  or  banner.  Abbots 
took  precedence  according  to  the  date  of  their  benedic- 
tion ;  Glastonbury,  St.  Alban's,  and  Westminster  at  %*a- 
rious  times  challenged  the  first  place  among  those  who 
were  mitred.  Rural  deans  and  honorary  canons  have 
only  local  precedence  in  a  ruridecanal  meeting  or  cathe- 
dral respectively. — ^Waloott,  Sacred  Archaeology^  s.  v. 

Precentor  (Gr.  ^rpwroif/aXri^c*  Kavovapxa ;  Lat. 
domesticut  cantorum;  Fr.  grand  chantrt;  Sp.  chaxUrt, 
or  capia  col)  was  in  the  ancient  and  mediieval  churches 
the  person  who  led  the  singing.  He  generally  com- 
menced the  verse  of  the  psalm,  and  the  people  joined 
him  in  the  close.  The  versicles  were  divided  into  two 
parts,  and  sung  alternately,  the  singers  answering  to 
one  another;  but  ordinarily  the  precentor  commenced, 
and  the  people  joined  in  the  middle,  and  sometimes  at 
the  end  of  the  verse.  This  was  called  singing  acros- 
tics. See  Acrostics.  The  precentor  was  the  digni- 
tary collated  by  the  diocesan  and  charged  with  the 
conduct  of  the  musical  portion  of  divine  service,  and 
required  on  great  festivals  and  Sundays  to  commence 
the  responses,  hymns,  etc,  to  regulate  processions, 
to  distribute  the  copes,  to  correct  offences  in  choir, 
and  to  direct  the  singers.  In  France,  England,  Ger- 
many, and  Spain  he  ranked  next  to  the  dean.  He  gave 
the  note  at  mass  to  the  bishop  and  dean  as  the  succen- 
tor  did  to  the  canons  and  clerks.  He  superintended  the 
admission  of  members  of  the  choir  and  tabled  their 
names  for  the  weekly  course  on  waxen  tablets.  He 
corrected  and  had  charge  of  the  choir  books.  In  Eng- 
land when  he  ruled  the  choir  he  wore  a  rochet,  cantel 
or  cantor's  cope,  ring,  and  gloves,  and  carried  a  staff; 
and  the  rectors  followed  him  in  soutanes  (often  of  red 
color),  surplices,  and  copes.  He  installed  canons  at 
Exeter,  at  York  the  dean  and  dignitaries,  and  at  Lich- 
field the  bishop  and  dignitaries.  He  attended  the 
bishop  on  the  left  hand,  as  the  dean  walked  on  the 
prelate's  right  hand.  At  Paris  he  exercised  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  the  schools  and  teachers  in  the  city  and 
respondents  in  the  universities.  In  French  cathedrals, 
upon  high  festivals  he  presides  over  the  choir  at  the 
lectern,  and  carries  a  baton  of  silver  as  the  ensign  of  his 
dignity.  At  Rodez,  Puy-en-Velay,  and  Brionde  he, 
like  the  other  canons,  wears  a  mitre  at  high  mass,  and 
at  Cologne  was  known  as  chorepiaooptta.  At  Chartres 
during  Easter  week  all  the  capitular  clergy  go  to  the 
font,  with  the  subchanter  preceding  the  junior  canons, 
carrying  white  wands,  in  allusion  to  the  white  robes 
of  the  baptized.  At  Rouen  the  chanter  carries  a  white 
wand  in  certain  processions,  and  no  one  without  his 
leave  could  open  a  song-school  in  the  city.  In  England 
his  stall  faces  the  dean,  being  on  the  north-west.  In 
foreign  cathedrals  he  occupied  either  the  same  position 
or  sat  next  to  the  dean.  The  Greek  precentor  at  Christ- 
mas wore  white,  and  the  singers  violet.  The  exarch 
was  the  imperial  protospaltes.  The  dignity  of  precen- 
tor was  founded  at  Amiens  in  1219;  at  Rouen  in  1110; 
at  Exeter,  Salisbury,  York,  Lincoln,  in  the  11th  cen- 
tury ;  at  Chichester,  Wells,  Lichfield,  Hereford,  in  the 
12th ;  and  at  St,  Paul's  in  the  13th  century.  The  pre- 
centor was  required  to  be  always  resident,  and  usually 
held  a  prebend  with  his  dignity.  The  Clugniac  pre- 
centor was  called  armarius  because  ho  was  also  libra- 
rian, the  treasurer  being  aprocriaiarius.  The  singers 
of  the  primitive  Church  were  regarded  as  a  minor  order 


by  pope  Innocent  III,  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (860), 
and  by  that  of  Trullo.  When  the  service  of  song  was 
intrusted  to  lay  persons  in  course  of  time,  the  title  of 
chanter  was  preserved  in  cathedral  chapters  and  colle- 
giate churches  as  that  of  a  capitular  dignitar}',  having 
precedency,  rights,  and  duties. 

In  modem  times  the  name  is  applied  to  those  who, 
in  non-ritualistic  chnrcbes,  lead  the  congregation  in 
singing.  This  office,  lately  revived,  appears,  from  Bing^ 
ham's  Antiquitiea,  to  be  of  a  very  early  date ;  the  pre- 
centor, or  phonaacua  (q.  v.),  as  he  was  called  in  the 
early  Church,  either  leading  the  congregation,  or  sing- 
ing one  part  of  the  verse,  the  other  part  being  sung  by 
the  congregation  in  response.  See  Music.  In  the  med- 
iieval churches  the  precentor  was  one  of  the  officers  be- 
longing to  the  old  religious  houses,  whose  office  was  af- 
terwards continued  in  collegiate  and  cathedral  churches 
in  the  capacity  above  first  referred  to.  In  Scotland  the 
duties  of  the  precentor  have  been  greatly  curtailed.  He 
seems  to  have  succeeded  to  the  render  (q.  v.)  of  earlier 
times.  It  was  the  habit  of  the  precentor  to  repair  to 
church  about  half  an  hour  before  the  minister  came,  and 
read  to  the  people  several  passages  of  Scripture.  When 
the  minister  entered  the  precentor  gave  out  a  psalm  and 
led  the  singing.  After  the  beginning  of  last  century  he 
ceased  by  degrees  either  to  read  the  Scriptures  or  pre- 
scribe the  psalm.  But  his  desk  is  still,  from  its  original 
use,  called  by  the  old  people  the  lectern — that  is,  read- 
ing-desk.— Walcott,  SacTvd  Archeeology,  s.  v.;  Hook, 
Ecdea.  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Eadie,  Ecdea,  Did,  s.  v.  See  Desk  ; 
Lectern;  Singing;  Wobshif. 

Precept  is  a  direction,  command,  or  rule  enjoined 
by  a  superior.  Religious  precepts  are  divided  into 
moral  and  positive.  The  precepts  of  religion,  says  Sau- 
rin,  are  as  essential  as  the  doctrines;  and  religion  will 
as  certainly  sink  if  the  morality  be  subverted,  as  if  the 
theology  be  undermined.  The  doctrines  are  only  pro- 
posetl  to  us  as  the  ground  of  our  duty.  A  moral  precept 
derives  its  force  from  its  intrinsic  fitness;  a  positive  pre- 
cept from  the  authority  which  enjoins  it.  Moral  pre- 
cepts are  commanded  because  they  are  right;  positive 
are  right  because  commanded.  The  duty  of  honoring 
our  parents  and  of  observing  the  Sabbath  are  instances, 
respectively,  of  each  kind  of  precept.    See  Law. 

Preoeptories  (or  CommanderieB)  are  estates 
or  benefices  anciently  possessed  by  the  Knight  Tem- 
plars. On  these  lands  they  erected  churches  for  relig- 
ious service  and  convenient  houses  for  habitation,  and 
placed  some  of  their  fraternity,  under  the  government 
of  one  of  those  more  eminent  Templars  who  had  been 
by  the  grand-master  created  preceptorea  templiy  to  take 
care  of  the  lands  and  rents  in  that  neighborhood.  All 
the  preceptorics  of  a  province  were  subject  to  a  provin- 
cial superior,  called  Grand  Preceptor ;  and  there  were 
three  of  these  who  held  rank  above  all  the  rest — the 
grand  preceptors  of  Jerusalem,  Tripoli^,  and  Antioch. 
Other  houses  of  the  order  were  usually  called  oom- 
tnanderiea. 

Precepts,  the  Six  Hnin>BED  and  Thibtebn,  or 
niS)a  Si'^^n.  in  the  preface  to  his  Jad  Hw^haaka 
(foL  2,  coL  2),  Moses  Maimonides  (q.v.)  writes  thuli: 
"  The  number  of  the  precepts  of  the  law  is  618,  of  which 
there  are  248  affirmative  precepts,  or  precepts  of  com^ 
miaaion,  HIS?  T\*\^TQf  corresponding  to  the  248  mem- 
bers of  the  human  body,  and  865  negative  precepts,  or 
precepta  of  omiaaionj  MlUZPn  Kb  HlXtt,  corresponding 
to  the  number  of  days  of  the  solar  year."  The  rabbins 
assert  that  the  multiplicity  of  precepts  which  (Sod  has 
given  to  the  nation  of  Israel  in  preference  to  all  others 
is  a  sign  of  his  predilection  for  them,  for,  sa^f  rabbi 
Chanania  bcn-Akashiah,  "The  Holy  One  (blessed  be 
he!)  has  been  pleased  to  render  Israel  meritorious; 
therefore  he  multiplied  to  them  the  law  and  the  com- 
mandments, as  it  is  said,  *  The  Lord  is  well  pleased  for 
his  righteousness*  sake;  he  will  magnify  the  law,  and 
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make  it  honorable"*^  (laa.  xlii,  21).  If  we  may  believe 
Jewish  notioiu,  we  also  learn  that  the  patriarchs  already 
fulfilled  the  613  precepts.  The  Jewish  commentator 
Rashi  (q.  t.)  thus  comments  very  gravely  on  Gen. 
xxxWy  5:  "'^n'^a  ysh  D5,  *I  have  sojonmed  with  La- 
ban :'  the  word  *^nna,  according  to  the  Gematria  [comp. 
the  art.  Cabala,  vol  ii,  p.  4],  amounts  to  613  (i.  e. 
n=io,  n=400,  1=200,  5=8,  or  10+400+200+3  = 
613),  by  which  he  (i.  e.  Jacob)  wuhed  to  communicate 
(to  his  brother  Esau),  *It  is  true  I  have  sojourned  with 
the  wicked  Laban,  but  still  I  observed  the  613  precepts, 
and  I  have  not  been  infected  with  his  evil  deeds ;'  or, 
as  the  original  reads,  C»   imba   a-^in    '^33   "^nna 

■•n^b  NbT  ir.nco  ms^a  a-^nm  "^nii  r;rnn  ]zb 

S^'rnn  rirra^;"  the  same  is  the  remark  of  BacU 

HaturiMy  ad  loc  Strictly  orthodox  Jews  make  their 
children  commit  to  memory  all  the  618  precepts,  as  they 
consider  a  thorough  knowledge  of  them  to  be  a  key  to 
the  oral  law,  though  the  majority  of  them  are  unintelli- 
gible to  a  child.  Kabbi  Gedaliah,  of  Amsterdam,  pub- 
lished a  catalogue  of  them  in  1745,  which  he  designated 

"I3p  niin,  Toraih  Katon,  or  The  Law  in  Mimature,  He 
says  in  his  preface,  "Which  children  are  to  learn  in 
their  infancy,  to  know  them  off  by  heart ;  which  will 
be  a  great  introduction  for  them  to  learn  the  oral  law ; 
and  also  that  what  they  have  learned  in  their  youthful 
days  they  may  remember  in  their  old  age ;  that  they 
may  know  to  do  them,  and  live  by  them  in  this  world 
and  in  the  world  to  come."  The  arrangement  of  these 
precepts  is  different.  Some,  as  Maimonides,  arrange 
them  according  to  the  matter,  and  the  same  has  been 
followed  by  Jon.  EybenschUtz,  who  put  them  in  verse 
(Prague,  1765).  Another  is  that  by  Gedaliah,  of  Am- 
sterdam, who  gives  them  according  to  the  order  of  the 
Pentateuch,  which  is  by  far  more  preferable.  As  it 
would  be  tedious  and  fruitless  to  enumerate  them,  we 
will  refer  the  reader  who  may  feel  interested  to  Jost, 
Geschichte  d,  Juden  u,  s,  Sekien,  i,  451  sq. ;  Bodenschatz, 
Kirchliche  VtrfoMnmg  der  heutigen  Juden  (Erlangen, 
174^),  iv,  181  sq.  (where  the  Hebrew  is  also  given) ; 
Margolioutb,  Modem  Judaism  Investigated  (Lond.  1843), 
p.  115  aq.;  and  The  Home  and  the  Synagogue  of  the 
Modem  Jew  (ibid.  1843),  p.  202  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Precea  (i.  e.  prayers)  are  the  verses  and  responses 
said  in  the  Roman  Catholic,  English,  and  other  churches 
at  the  beginning  of  matins  and  even-^ong, 

Preoea  Dominicalea  FBRiALsa.  The  preces 
DondnicaleSf  so  called  from  the  Dominica  or  Lord's  Day, 
when  they  are  usually  recited,  are  those  pnyen  which 
are  added  as  a  complement  of  devotion  to  prim  and  com^ 
pletorumtf  after  the  regular  psalms.  These  preces  are 
not  recited  at  all  duplices  (double  feasts),  nor  within  the 
**  octaves,"  nor  in  the  "  vigil  of  Epiphany,"  in  the/eria 
sexta,  nor  in  sabbato^  after  the  "  octave  of  Ascension." 
The  preces  feriales  take  place  in  penitential  times,  and 
on  the  days  of  penitence.  They  are  prayed  kneeling  at 
laudes,  and  at  every  single  hora  (time  of  the  day)  at 
all  ferial  offices  in  Advent,  in  the  forty  days  of  Lent,  in 
the  Ember  days,  and  vigils  connected  vrith  a  day  of 
fast;  with  the  exception  of  the  vigil  of  Christmas,  the 
vigil  of  Pentecost,  and  the  ensuing  Ember  days.  These 
preces  are  also  omitted  on  the  vigils  of  Epiphany  and 
Ascension,  sa  these  feasts  have  no  day  of  fast.  The 
preces  feriaks  begin  with  the  "  Kyrie  eleison"  and  a 
whispered  *'Pater-noster;"  then,  at  Uxudes  and  vespers^ 
follow,  '*in  versides"  and  "responsories,"  prayers  for 
the  clergy,  sovereign  and  people,  for  the  community, 
for  the  deceased,  for  the  absent  brethren,  the  oppressed, 
and  prisoners.  Then  follows  the  psalm  "  De  profundis," 
so  full  of  abnegation  and  contrition  (at  laudes'),  or 
** Miserere"  (at  vespers),  with  some  suitable  final  ver- 
sicles  and  the  oration  of  the  day. 

Preohtl,  3lAXiaiiLiAy,  a  German  Benedictine,  noted 
as  a  theologian  and  renowned  as  a  student  of  canon 


law,  was  bom  Aug.  20,  1757,  at  Hahnbach,  In  the 
Bavarian  Palatinate ;  be  studied  first  tmder  the  Jesuits 
at  Amberg,  and  was  at  the  age  of  eighteen  yean  admit- 
ted to  the  college  of  the  Benedictines  at  Michaelfeld, 
where  he  studied  philosophy  and  theology,  and  was 
consecrated  in  1781.  In  1782  bis  monastery  sent  him 
to  Salzburg,  where  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  law, 
which  served  in  good  stead  to  his  congregation  in  sev- 
eral lawsuits.  He  was  then  a  piofessor  of  dogmatics 
and  morals ;  in  1790  he  was  called  to  Amberg  as  teacher 
of  dogmatic  and  ecclesiastical  hisU>r}%  and  in  1798  he 
was  rector  in  the  same  city.  Jan.  14,  1800,  he  was 
elected  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Michaelfeld.  After 
the  suppression  of  his  monastery  he  lived  at  Mlseck, 
entirely  devoted  to  study  and  to  acts  of  benevolence. 
He  died  Jan.  13, 1882.  The  following  are  his  works : 
Positiones  juris  ecdesiastici  universi,  Germania  ac  Ba^ 
varies  aeeommodati  (Amberg,  1787)  iSuccincfa  series 
theologia  theoreticte,  quam  in  monasterio  Michaelfeld  de- 
fendent,  etc  (ibid.  1791)  i—Historia  Monasterii  Michael- 
feldensis: — Trauerrede  aufdas  Hinscheiden  Carl  The- 
odors: — Wie  sind  die  oberpfSUischen  Abteien  im  Jahre 
1669  abermal  an  die  geistlichen  Ordensstdnde  gekommen  f 
(1802) : — Friedensworte  an  die  kathoUsche  und  protest 
tantische  Kirche  fur  ihre  Wiedervereinigung  (Salzb. 
ISyO)  i—SeitenstUcke  zur  Weisheii  Dr.  Martin  Luihers 
an  den  neuesten  Herausgeber  seiner  Streitschrifl :  Das 
Papstthum  tu  Rom  vom  Tevfd  gestiflet  (ibid.  1817) :~ 
Abgedrungene  Antwort  aufdas  zweke  Sendschreiben  Dr, 
Martin  Luthers  an  den  Herausgther,  etc.  (ibid.  1818) : 
— KrUischer  RUckblick  auf  Urn,  Chr.  Buherts  hritischt 
Beleuchtung  der  Seitenstucke  zur  Weisheit  Dr,  M,  Lu- 
thers (ibid.  1818).  Prechtl,  it  will  be  noticed  from  the 
list  of  his  works,  entered  into  a  controversy  on  the 
questions  at  issue  between  Romanists  and  Protestants. 
His  own  desire  was  a  union  of  all  Christians,  and  he 
first  wrote  for  this  purpose ;  bat,  like  all  Romanists,  he 
was  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  corrupt  condition  of 
his  own  ecclesiastical  body,  and  was  therefore  assailed 
by  the  Lutherans.  The  result  was  a  decided  polem- 
ical cast  in  his  later  writings,  and  a  proportionate 
decline  of  scholarship  and  increase  of  haste  and  acri- 
mony.   (J.  H.  W.) 

Precipiano,  Humbert  William,  Count  of  a 
Spanish  prelate  of  French  birth,  was  a  native  of  Besan- 
9on,  where  he  was  bom  in  1626.  He  came  from  an  an- 
cient family,  originally  from  Genoa.  He  was  canon  at 
Besan^on,  counsellor-clerk  at  the  Parliament  of  Dole, 
and  abbe  of  Bellevaux  in  1649.  In  1661  he  was  elected 
high-dean  of  the  chapter,  but  the  validity  of  his  elec- 
tion was  contested  bv  the  Holv  See.  He  found  a  com- 
pensation  in  the  confidence  of  king  Philip  lY  of  Spain. 
In  1667  he  was  delegated  by  the  states  of  Burgundy, 
with  his  brother  Prosper-Ambroise,  to  the  Diet  of  Rat^ 
isbon.  The  talents  which  he  displayed  on  that  occasion 
were  rewarded  five  years  later  by  his  nomination  to  the 
dignity  of  supreme  counsellor  of  Charles  II  for  the  af- 
fairs of  Burgundy  and  the  Netherlands.  His  nomina- 
tion to  the  episcopal  see  of  Bruges  in  1682,  whence  he 
passed  in  1689  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Mechlin,  was 
the  reward  of  his  devotion  to  Don  Juan  of  Austria.  His 
zeal  for  the  consolidation  of  the  ultramontane  doctrines 
was  so  great  that  he  imagined  a  formulary  more  exact- 
ing than  that  of  Alexander  YII.  Two  decrees  of  the 
Inquisition  (Jan.  28  and  Feb.  6, 1694)  condemned  the 
new  formulaiy.  The  prelate  refused  to  submit  to  the 
decrees.  Innocent  XII  enjoined  all  bishops  of  Belgium 
to  abandon  those  quarrels,  which  had  already  lasted  too 
long,  and  which  the  fanaticism  of  Precipiano  endeav- 
ored to  revive.  In  1696  he  recommended,  somewhat 
harshly,  a  little  more  moderation  to  the  archbishop  of 
Mechlin.  The  great  blot  in  Precipiano's  life  is  his  con- 
sent to  the  Jesuits  for  the  arrest  of  Quesnd  (q.  v.),  May 
30, 1703,  at  Malines.  The  cities  of  Bruges,  Bcsan^on, 
Brussels,  Mechlin,  and  the  abbey  of  Bellevaux  are  in 
possession  of  monuments  of  the  magnificence  and  piety 
of  this  prelate.    He  died  at  Brussels  June  9, 1711.    See 
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HUt  tccUs*  du  18me  Sikckj  vol.  i ;  CdUndrier  eecles.  ann. 
1767 ;  Fuller,  Did.  UitL  u  v.— Hoefer,  Now.  Bioff.  Ge- 
niraUf  >.  v. 

PreciBlazui,  one  of  the  names  given  to  the  PuritatUf 
or  those  who,  about  the  time  of  the  Gommonw^tb, 
evinoed  by  their  conduct  that  they  were  in  earnest  on 
the  subject  of  religion.  They  were  called  precise  be- 
cause they  condemned  swearing,  plays,  gaming,  drink- 
ing, dancing,  and  other  worldly  recreations  on  the 
Lord  8  day,  as  well  as  the  time-serving,  careless,  and 
corrupt  religion  which  was  then  in  fashion. 

Preciat  (from  the  Latin  precista)  is  the  name  of  a 
candidate  who  applies,  by  means  of  the  prima  preces, 
for  a  vacant  spiritual  prebend.    See  Prebend. 

Precoziization  (i.  e.  publication^  from  praco^  **  a 
herald*').  The  appointments  to  all  higher  offices  of  the 
Church,  especially  episcopal  and  archiepiscopal  sees, 
whether  they  be  made  by  canonical  election  or  by  nom- 
ination, are  subject  as  causm  mcyores  to  the  papal  con- 
firmation. This  confirmation,  according  to  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  the  closer  directions 
given  by  pope  Gregory  XIY  in  1591,  is  preceded  by  a 
double  examination,  called  informative  process  and  </e- 
finitive  process.  The  latter  is  gone  through  with  at 
Rome  by  the  congregation  of  cardinals  established  by 
Sixtus  y  pro  erectione  ecclesiarum  ei  provisiortUnts  apo' 
stolicis ;  the  cardinal  protector  of  the  nation  in  which 
the  appointment  is  to  be  made  acts  as  referent,  and  is 
assisted  by  three  other  cardinals.  The  opinion,  written 
by  the  protector,  and  signed  by  the  three  assessors,  is 
brought  immediately  before  the  "  S.  Congregatio  Con- 
ristorialis,"  where  it  is  prepared  for  the  consistory  in 
which  the  confirmation  is  to  take  place.  In  one  of  the 
ensuing  secret  consistories  the  cardinal  referent  repeats 
his  complete  account  of  the  matter,  wherenpon  all  the 
cardinals  present  give  their  vote  as  to  the  worthiness 
of  the  elected  or  nominated  bishop.  If  the  majority 
pronounces  in  his  favor,  the  pope  passes,  in  the  same  as- 
sembly, his  solemn  confirmation  in  the  customary  for- 
mula. This  declaration  of  the  pope  is  called  prceco- 
nisatio  ;  it  is  posted  ad  valvos  ecclesiaj  and  a  deed  of  it, 
"the  bull  of  preconization,"  or  confirmation,  is  sent  to 
the  confirmed  nominee.  In  France,  where  the  pro- 
motion of  an  ecclesiastic  to  a  bishopric  is  by  nomination 
of  the  king,  the  person  nominated,  after  receiving  his 
warrant  from  the  crown,  is  furnished  with  three  letters 
— one  from  the  king  to  the  pope,  another  to  the  cardinal 
protector  of  France  at  Rome,  and  the  third  to  his  maj- 
esty's ambassador  at  the  pope's  court.  When  this  is 
done,  a  certificate  of  the  life  and  behavior  of  the  person 
nominated  is  given  in  to  the  pope's  nuncio.  He  like- 
wise makes  profession  of  his  faith,  and  gives  in  a  sched- 
ule of  the  condition  of  the  bishopric  to  which  he  is  nom- 
inated. The  letters  being  transmitted  to  Rome,  the 
cardinal  protector  declares  in  the  first  consistory  that  at 
the  next  consistorial  meeting  he  intends  to  propose 
such  a  person  for  such  a  see,  which  declaration  is  called 
preconizaiion.    See  Bishop.    (J.  II.  W.) 

PredeBtinatians.  A  sect  which  arose  in  Gaul 
shortly  after  the  time  when  the  Pelagian  and  Semi- 
Pelagian  disputes  commenced.  They  held  that  God 
not  only  predestinated  the  wicked  to  eternal  punish- 
ment, but  also  to  the  guilt  and  transgression  for  which 
they  are  punished ;  and  that  thus  all  the  good  and  bad 
actions  of  men  are  determined  from  eternity  by  a  divine 
decree,  and  fixed  by  an  invincible  necessity.  In  the  9th 
century  the  tenets  of  this  sect  were  revived  by  Gott»- 
chalk,  a  German,  whose  followers  were  termed  Pre- 
destinatians.  They  taught  what  Gottschalk  himself 
termed  a  double  predestination — that  is,  a  predestina- 
tion of  some  from  all  eternity  to  everlasting  life,  and 
of  others  to  everlasting  death.  On  promulgating  this 
doctrine  in  Italy,  Gottschalk  was  charged  by  Rabanus 
Maunis  with  heresy,  and  thereupon  hastened  to  Ger- 
many to  vindicate  his  principles.  A  council  accord- 
ingly assembled  at  Mentz  in  A.D.  848,  when  Maurus 


procured  his  condemnation  and  his  transmission  as  a 
prisoner  to  Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  to  whose 
jurisdiction  he  properly  belonged.  On  the  arrival  of 
Gottschalk,  Hincmar  summoned  a  council  at  Quiercy,  in 
A.D.  849,  when,  although  his  principles  were  defended 
by  the  learned  Ratramnus,  as  well  as  by  Remigius,  arch- 
bishop of  Lyons,  he  was  deprived  of  his  priestly  oflke, 
ordered  to  be  whipped,  and  afterwards  to  be  impris- 
oned. Worn  out  with  this  cruel  treatment,  and  after  lan- 
guishing for  some  years  in  the  solitude  of  a  prison, 
this  learned  and  thoughtful  man  died  under  excom- 
munication, but  maintaining  his  opinions  to  the  last 
While  Gottschalk  was  shut  up  within  the  narrow  walls 
of  a  prison  his  doctrines  were  the  subject  of  a  keen  and 
bitter  controversy  in  the  Latin  Church.  Ratramnus 
and  Remigius  on  the  one  side,  and  Scot  us  Erigena  on 
the  other,  conducted  the  argument  with  great  ability. 
The  contention  was  every  day  increasing  in  violence, 
and  Charles  the  Bald  found  it  necessary  to  summon  an- 
other council  at  Quiercy,  in  A.D.  863,  when,  through 
the  influenoe  of  Hincmar,  the  decision  of  the  former 
council  was  repeated,  and  Gottschalk  again  condemned 
as  a  heretic  But  in  A.D.  856  the  three  provinces  of 
Lyons,  Vicune,  and  Aries  met  in  oonncil  at  Valence, 
under  the  presidency  of  Remigius,  when  the  opinions 
of  Gottschalk  were  approved,  and  the  decisions  of  the 
two  councils  of  Quiercy  were  reversed.  Of  the  twenty- 
three  canons  of  the  Council  of  Valence,  five  contain  the 
doctrinal  views  of  the  friends  and  defenders  of  Gotts- 
chalk. Thus  in  the  third  canon  they  declare,  ^*  We 
confidently  profess  a  predestination  of  the  elect  unto 
life,  and  a  predestination  of  the  wicked  unto  death. 
But  in  the  election  of  those  to  be  saved,  the  mercy  of 
God  precedes  their  good  deserta;  and  in  the  condemna- 
tion of  those  who  are  to  perish,  their  ill-deeds  precede 
the  righteous  judgment  of  God.  In  his  predestination 
God  only  determined  what  he  himself  would  do,  either 
in  his  gratuitous  mercy  or  in  his  righteous  judgment." 
''In  the  wicked  he  foresaw  their  wickedness,  because 
it  is  from  themselves ;  he  did  not  predestine  it,  because 
it  is  not  from  him.  The  punishment,  indeed,  conse- 
quent upon  their  ill-desert  be  foresaw — ^being  God,  he 
foresees  all  things — and  also  predestined,  because  he  is 
a  just  God,  with  whom,  as  St.  Augustine  says,  there  is 
both  a  fixed  purpose  and  a  certain  foreknowledge  in  re- 
gard to  all  things  whatever."  "  But  that  some  are  pre- 
destinated to  wickedness  by  a  ditune  power,  so  that 
they  cannot  be  of  another  character,  we  not  only  do  not 
believe,  but  if  there  are  those  who  will  believe  so  great 
a  wrong,  we,  as  well  as  the  Council  of  Orange,  with  all 
detestation,  declare  them  anathema."  The  five  doctri- 
nal canons  of  the  Council  of  Valence  were  adopted  with- 
out alteration  by  the  Council  of  Toul,  in  A.D.  859,  which 
last  council  was  composed  of  the  bishops  of  fourteen 
provinces.  But  on  the  death  of  Gottschalk,  which 
happened  in  A.D.  868,  the  contention  terminated.  See 
Prkdkstimatiom. 

Predeatination,  a  doctrine  upon  which  great  di- 
vision of  opinion  prevails  among  Christians. 

I.  Definition, — ^The  word  predestinate  properly  signi- 
fies to  destine  (i.  e.  to  set  apart,  or  devote  to  a  particular 
use,  condition,  or  end)  beforehand^  It  therefore  denotes 
a  mere  act  of  the  will,  and  should  be  carefhlly  distin- 
guished from  that  exercise  of  power  by  which  volitions 
are  actualized  or  carried  into  effect.  Etymologically 
it  would  be  proper  to  say  that  God  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world  predestinated  the  sun  to  be  luminous, 
the  loadstone  to  attract,  the  atmosphere  to  perform  its 
varied  ministries.  In  theological  language,  however. 
God  would  be  said  to  have  "foreordained"  or  ''decreed" 
these  things,  the  term  "  predestinate"  being  restricted 
to  God's  supposed  determinations  respecting  the  desti- 
nies of  men  in  the  future  world.  The  early  Lutheran 
divines  generally  distinguished  prcedestinaiio  stride 
dicta,  or  predestination  in  its  narrower  sense,  and  j^ra- 
destinatio  late  dicta,  or  predestination  in  its  wider  sig- 
nification.   The  former  was  God's  decree  to  save  nil 
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peraevering  believers  in  Christ;  the  latter  was  that 
original  redemptive  volition  in  which  he  **  will  have  all 
men  to  be  saved"  (1  Tim.  ii,  4).  In  the  Reformed  Church 
the  word  has  sometimes  been  employed  as  synonymous 
with  election  (q.  v.),  sometimes  as  covering  both  elec- 
tion and  reprobation  (q.  v.).  Arminius,  in  his  Ibth  Pvb. 
Disputation,  seems  to  prefer  the  former  usage  as  more 
scriptural,  but  he  is  not  followed  in  this  respect  by  his 
lemonstiant  successors.  Calvin  and  most  of  his  follow- 
ers employ  the  term  as  applying  to  the  reprobative  de- 
crees of  God  as  much  as  to  the  elective  (see  this  point 
discussed  under  Calvinism  in  voL  ii,  p*  43,  ooL  2). 

11.  ft  Predestination  Absolute  or  Conditional  f — The 
cardinal  point  of  the  predestination  controversy  has  al- 
ways been  this  question:  Are  the  decrees  by  which  cer- 
tain individuals  are  elected  to  eternal  life  and  other 
individuals  doomed  to  everlasting  misery  respective  or 
irrespective— th&t  is,  were  these  decrees  based  upon  God's 
foreknowledge  (q.  v.)  of  the  different  use  individuals 
would  make  of  their  moral  agency,  or  were  they  not? 
The  Armiuian  takes  the  affirmative,  the  Calvinist  the 
negative.  The  former  reasons  in  this  wise :  Divine  pre- 
destination in  its  widest  sense  is  God's  free  and  perfect 
foreplanniug  of  creation  and  providence.  It  was  ante- 
cedent to  the  production  of  the  first  created  thing.  So 
viewed,  it  must  be  evident  to  any  rational  thebt 
that  predestination  was  objectively  absolute  but  sub- 
jectively conditioned — absolute  objectively  because  there 
existed  nothing  extraneous  to  the  divine  mind  to  limit 
its  action ;  cotiditioned  subjectively  because  the  essential 
perfections  of  God  demand  that  his  will  should  always 
act  in  strict  conformity  with  the  dictates  of  his  own  in- 
finite wisdom,  justice,  and  benevolence.  But  though 
predestination,  regarded  as  the  complete,  all-embracing 
plan  of  God,  was  objectively  absolute,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  various  individual  decrees  which  are  conceived  of 
M  components  of  that  plan  must  mutually  limit  and 
condition  each  other.  Thus  the  divine  determination 
that  "^  while  the  earth  remaineth  seed-time  and  harvest 
shall  not  cease*'  was  not  an  absolute  decree,  but  one  con- 
ditioned upon  the  divine  determination,  antecedent  to 
it  in  the  order  of  nature,  that  there  should  be  an  earth 
with  planetary  motion,  etc.  Were  not  each  decree  ad- 
justed to  every  other  they  could  not  conspire  to  the 
attainment  of  a  common  end.  Instead  of  being  inte- 
grating elements  of  one  wise  and  self-consistent  plan, 
some  might  be  found  superfluous,  some  perhaps  in  direct 
collision.  Hence  no  individual  decree  can  be  regarded 
as  irrespective  or  unconditioned;  each  is  conditioned  on 
the  one  hand  by  the  perfections  of  Grod,  on  the  other  by 
the  whole  system  of  divine  pre-volitions  of  which  it 
forms  a  part.  Now  an  absolute,  irreversible  decree, 
continues  the  Arminian,  either  electing  an  individual  to 
eternal  life  or  dooming  him  to  everlasting  death,  fails 
to  answer  to  either  of  these  essential  conditions  or  char- 
acteristics of  a  divine  decree.  It  would  be  palpably  in- 
consistent with  the  divine  perfections  on  the  one  hand, 
and  absolutely  irreconcilable  with  known  determina- 
tions of  G(yi  on  the  other.  Such  an  elective  decree 
would  be  incompatible  with  God's  rationality  and  im- 
partiality, while  such  a  reprobative  one  would  directly 
conflict  not  only  with  his  benevolence,  but  even  with  his 
justice.  Both  would  be  at  open  war  with  the  known 
design  of  the  Creator  that  men  should  enjoy  the  endow- 
ment of  moral  agency  and  shape  their  own  eternal  des- 
tinies. Hence  an  unconditional,  irrespective  election 
of  some  unto  life,  and  an  unconditional,  irrespective  rep- 
robation of  others  unto  death,  cannot  be  maintained. 
If  any  are  individually  elected  or  reprobated,  they  must 
have  been  elected  or  reprobated  with  reference  to  the 
foreseen  use  they  would  make  of  their  moral  agency,  for 
only  on  this  principle  can  any  theory  of  predestination 
be  constructed  which  shall  not  compromise  the  divine 
character  or  conflict  with  known  determinations  respect- 
ing man. 

So  just  and  conclusive  is  this  reasoning  that  the  long 
task  of  the  absolute  predestinarians  has  been  to  devise 
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some  expedient  by  which  unconditional  election  and 
reprobation  may  be  shown  to  be  compatible  with  the 
divine  attributes  and  with  all  known  divine  decrees. 
Several  have  been  tried.  (1.)  Perhaps  the  most  legit- 
imate of  them  all  is  that  adopted  by  those  divines  who 
consider  the  divine  will  the  ground  of  all  rational  and 
moral  qualities  and  distinctions.  If,  as  these  divines 
affirm,  nothing  is  rational  or  irrational,  just  or  unjust, 
right  or  wrong,  except  that  for  the  time  being  it  is 
God's  will  that  it  should  be  so,  then  evidently  an  arbi- 
trary danmation  of  innocent  beings  may  be  just  as  right 
and  proper  an  act  as  any  other.  If  he  wills  it  to  be 
right,  then  it  is  right,  however  it  may  seem  to  us. 
Hence,  on  this  scheme,  we  have  only  to  suppose  that 
Giod  wills  an  act  to  be  right  to  render  it  perfectly  prop- 
er and  consistent  for  him  to  perform  it.  Only  on  this 
hypothesis  can  irrespective  predestination  be  success- 
fully defended.  (2.)  Another  class  of  divines,  unable  to 
adopt  this  bold  principle  (according  to  which  Go<I  is 
able  to  abrogate  the  moral  law  as  easily  as  the  old  cere- 
monial one  of  the  Jews),  yet  forced  to  mitigate  in  some 
way  the  revolting  horrors  of  an  irrespective  reprobation, 
have  sought  relief  in  the  following  scheme :  Men,  con- 
sidered inpuris  naturalibus,  in  themselves  only,  were  in- 
capable of  anything  supernatural.  Only  by  the  aid  of 
supernatural  and  divine  grace  could  their  nature  be  con- 
firmed and  strengthened  if  it  should  remain  in  its  integ- 
rity, or  restored  if  it  should  become  corrupt.  To  illus- 
trate his  grace,  God  determined  by  an  immutable  de- 
cree to  elect  certain  men,  so  viewed,  to  participancy  in 
his  grace  and  glory.  To  show  his  sovereign  freedom,  he 
determined  to  pass  by  the  remainder  (praterition),  and 
not  communicate  to  them  that  divine  aid  requisite  to 
keep  them  from  sin;  then,  when  the  persons  passed  by 
become  sinners,  he  proposes  to  demonstrate  his  justice 
by  their  damnation.  How  much  real  relief  this  device 
affords  may  be  seen  by  consulting  Arminius,  Declaration 
of  Sentiments,  or  Watson,  TnstituteSf  pt.  ii,  ch.  xxviii.  (8.) 
Another  expedient  sometimes  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  predestinarian  theodicy  is  to  regard  sin  as  a 
mere  negation.  As  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Chalmers 
{fnstituteSf  pL  iii,  ch.  v),  it  might  be  viewed  as  a  mod- 
ification of  the  last^mentioned.  Both  fail  to  vindicate 
even  the  justice  of  God,  since  in  each  case  the  finally 
damned  are  damned  solely  for  failing  to  do  what  they 
have  no  ability,  natural  or  vouchsafed,  to  perform.  (4.) 
A  fourth  scheme  is  called  sublapsarianism.  In  this  the 
fall  of  man  was  antecedent  in  the  order  of  the  divine 
decrees  to  election  and  reprobation.  All  men  are  viewed 
as  personally  guilty  of  Adam's  sin  and  justly  obnoxious 
with  him  to  eternal  death.  From  this  mass  God  sov- 
ereignly and  graciously  elected  some  unto  life  for  a  dem- 
onstration of  his  mercy ;  the  rest  he  reprobated  to  ever- 
lasting woe  for  a  demonstration  of  his  justice.  In  all 
this  it  is  claimed  that  there  was  nothing  inconsistent 
with  God's  character,  since  all  might  justly  have  been 
damned.  It  happens,  however,  that  few  are  ready  to 
acquiesce  in  this  all- important  premise,  to  wit,  that 
all  the  descendants  of  Adam  are  justly  obnoxious  to 
eternal  death  on  account  of  his  sin,  hence  the  conclu- 
sion avails  nothing  to  most  men.  Failing  in  all  these 
ingenious  contrivances  to  harmonize  unconditional  pre- 
destination with  God's  known  attributes  and  principles 
of  administration  as  moral  governor,  the  abettors  of  the 
doctrine  usually  come  finally  (5)  to  bare  assertion.  They 
maintain  the  unconditionality  of  election  and  reproba- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  perfect  jus- 
tice and  benevolence  of  God  and  adequate  agency  of 
man,  without  attempting  to  reconcile  the  two.  They 
resolve  the  palpable  contradiction  into  a  mere  *^  mys- 
tery," and  imperiously  shut  every  opponent's  mouth 
with  the  misemployed  Scripture, "  Who  art  thou  that 
repliest  against  God?** 

As  our  limits  do  not  admit  of  a  methodical  examine* 
tion  of  the  various  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  Cal- 
vinists  find  their  doctrine  asserted  or  assumed,  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  refer  the  reader  to  Watson,  and  to  those 
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commentators  who  have  not  devoted  themselveB  to  Bib- 
lical interpretation  merely  as  an  advantageous  polem- 
ical agency.  We  only  remark,  in  passing,  that  no  fact 
is  more  striking  or  significant  in  the  whole  history  of 
Scriptore  exegesis  than  the  steady  gravitation  of  all 
soimd  expositors  to  the  exegeticai  views  of  the  early 
Remonstrants.  Tholack  gratefully  acknowledges  his 
obligation  to  them,  and  even  Prof.  Stuart  quite  as  often 
follows  Grotius  as  Calvin.  Indeed,  he  confesses  that  he 
cannot  find  irrespective  election  in  Rom.  viii,  28-30,  nor 
can  he  see  **how  it  is  to  be  made  out"  on  rational 
grounds  (Com.  Excursus,  x,  477).  In  like  manner  he 
adopts  the  interpretation  of  Rom.  vii,  5-25,  which  it  cost 
Arminius  so  much  to  establish,  and  believes  the  time  is 
coming  ^  when  there  will  be  but  one  opinion  among  in- 
telligent Christians  about  the  passage  in  question,  as 
there  was  but  one  before  the  dispute  of  Augustine  with 
Pelagius"  {Excursus,  vii). 

III.  History  of  the  Doctrine, — ^The  unanimous  and 
unquestioned  doctrine  of  the  Church  on  this  point  for 
more  than  four  hundred  years  was,  so  far  as  developed 
into  distinctness,  precisely  identical  with  that  which 
owes  its  scientific  form  and  name  to  Arminius  (q.  v.). 
The  early  fathers  often  expressed  themselves  unguard- 
edly, and,  in  so  doing,  sometimes  laid  themselves  open 
to  the  charge  of  a  leaning  towards  the  erroneous  views 
afterwards  systematized  by  Felagius  (q.  v.)  and  his  co- 
adjutors [see  Pelaoianism]  ;  but  their  general  senti- 
ment was  soundly  evangelical  and  capable  of  an  enun- 
ciation entirely  free  from  every  suspicion  of  consanguin- 
ity with  that  heresy.  '*  In  respect  to  predestination," 
says  Wiggers, "  the  fathers  before  Augustine  differed  en- 
tirely from  him. . . .  They  founded  predestination  upon 
prescience.  • . .  Hence  the  Massilians  were  entirely  right 
when  they  maintained  that  Augustine's  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination was  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  fathers 
and  the  sense  of  the  Church"  (A  ugustinism  and  Pelagian- 
ism,  transL  by  Prof.  Emerson).  Justin  Martyr,  Iremeus, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  and  Chrysostom — all  in 
clear  and  decisive  statements — gave  their  adherence  to 
the  theory  of  conditional  predestination,  rejecting  the 
opposite  as  false,  dangerous,  and  utterly  subversive  of 
the  divine  glor}%  It  is  evident  that  they  did  not  in- 
vestigate the  subject  to  the  depth  to  which  it  is  requi- 
site for  the  full  discussion  of  it  to  go,  and  that  various 
questions,  which  must  be  put  before  it  can  be  brought 
completely  before  us,  they  either  did  not  put  or  hastily 
regarded  as  of  very  little  moment ;  but  it  is  enough  to 
dwell  upon  the  fact  that  they  did  employ  their  thoughts 
upon  it,  and  have  so  expressed  themselves  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  of  the  light  in  which  it  was  contemplated  by 
them.  Justin,  in  his  dialogue  with  Trypho,  remarks, 
that "  they  who  were  foreknown  as  to  become  wicked, 
whether  angels  or  men,  did  so  not  from  any  fault  of 
God,  aiTtf^  rov  9cov,  but  from  their  own  blame ;"  by 
which  obser\'ation  he  shows  that  it  was  his  opinion 
that  God  foresaw  in  what  manner  his  intelligent  creat- 
ures would  act,  but  that  this  did  not  affect  their  lib- 
erty, and  did  not  diminish  their  guilt.  A  little  after 
he  says  more  fully  that  **  God  created  angels  and  men 
free  to  the  practice  of  righteousness,  having  planted  in 
them  reason,  through  which  they  knew  by  whom  they 
were  created  and  through  whom  they  existed,  when  be- 
fore they  were  not,  and  prescribed  to  them  a  law  by 
which  they  were  to  be  judged,  if  they  acted  contrary 
to  right  reason.  Wherefore  we,  angels  and  men,  are 
through  ourselves  convicted  as  being  wicked,  if  we  do 
not  lay  hold  of  repentance.  But  if  the  Logos  of  God 
foretells  that  some  angels  and  men  would  go  to  be  pun- 
ished, he  does  so  because  he  foreknew  that  they  would 
certainly  become  wicked ;  by  no  means,  however,  be- 
cause God  made  them  such."  Justin  thus  admits  that 
man  is  wholly  dependent  upon  God,  deriving  existence 
and  everything  which  he  has  from  the  Almighty;  but 
he  is  persuaded  that  we  were  perfectly  able  to  retain 
our  integrity,  and  that,  although  it  was  foreseen  that  we 
should  not  do  so,  this  did  not  abridge  our  moral  power, 


or  fix  any  impatation  on  the  Deity  in  consequence  of 
our  transgression.  Tatian,  in  his  oration  against  the 
Greeks — an  excellent  work,  which,  although  composed 
after  the  death  of  Justin,  was  written,  in  all  probability, 
before  its  author  had  adopted  the  wild  opinions  which 
he  defended  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  life — ex- 
presses very  much  the  same  sentiments  avowed  by  Jus- 
tin. He  says,  **  Both  men  and  angels  were  created  free, 
so  that  man  becoming  wicked  through  his  own  fault 
may  be  deservedly  punished,  while  a  good  man,  who, 
from  the  right  exercise  of  his  free  will,  does  not  trans- 
gress the  law  of  God,  is  entitled  to  praise;  that  the 
power  of  the  divine  Logos,  having  in  himself  the  knowl- 
edge of  what  was  to  happen,  not  through  fate  or  un- 
avoidable necessity,  but  from  free  choice,  predicted  fut- 
ure things,  condemning  the  wicked  and  praiung  the 
righteous."  Irenaeus,  in  the  third  book  of  his  work 
against  heresies,  has  taken  an  opportunity  to  state  his 
notions  about  the  origin  of  evil.  The  seventy-first  chap- 
ter of  that  book  is  entitled,  "A  proof  that  man  is  free, 
and  has  power  to  this  extent,  that  of  himself  he  can 
choose  what  is  good  or  the  contrary."  lu  illustration 
of  this  he  remarks,  '*  God  gave  to  man  the  power  of  elec- 
tion, as  he  did  to  the  angels.  They,  therefore,  who  do 
not  obey  are  justly  not  found  with  the  good,  and  receive 
deserved  punishment,  because  God,  having  given  them 
what  was  good,  they  did  not  keep  it,  but  despised  the 
riches  of  the  divine  mercy."  The  next  chapter  is  en- 
titled, ^  A  proof  that  some  men  are  not  good  by  nature 
and  others  wicked,  and  that  what  is  good  is  within  the 
choice  of  man."  In  treating  on  this  subject,  Iremeus 
observes  that  ^  if  the  reverse  were  the  case,  the  good 
would  not  merit  praise  nor  the  wicked  blame,  because, 
being  merely  what,  without  any  will  of  theirs,  they  had 
been  made,  they  could  not  be  considered  as  voluntaiy 
agents.  But,"  he  adds,  ''since  all  have  the  same  nat- 
ure, and  are  able  to  retain  and  to  do  what  is  good,  and 
may,  on  the  other  hand,  lose  it  and  not  do  it,  some  are, 
even  in  the  sight  of  men,  and  much  more  in  that  of 
God,  deservedly  praised  and  others  blamed."  In  support 
of  this  he  introduces  a  great  variety  of  pasMges  from 
Scripture.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  real  difficulty 
attending  the  subject  had  suggested  itself  to  his  mind, 
for  he  inquires  in  the  seventy-third  chapter  why  God 
had  not  from  the  beginning  made  man  perfect,  aU  things 
being  possible  to  him.  He  gives  to  thb  question  a 
metaphysical  and  unsatisfactory  answer,  but  it  so  far 
satisfied  himself  as  to  convince  him  that  there  could 
not,  on  this  ground,  be  any  imputation  justly  cast  on 
the  perfections  of  the  Almighty,  and  that,  consequently, 
a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  origin  of  evil  and  of  the 
justice  of  punishing  it  was  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of 
man  as  a  free  agent,  or  in  the  abuse  of  that  liberty  with 
which  man  had  been  endowed  (see  Iremeus,  iv,  892 ;  Jus- 
tin, c.  Trypho,  c.  140). 

In  the  Western  Church  all  the  early  theologians  and 
teachers  were  equally  unanimous.  While  the  Alexan- 
drian theologians  laid  special  stress  on  free  viU,  those 
of  the  West  dwelt  more  on  human  depravi/y,  and  on  the 
necessity  of  grace.  On  the  last-named  point  all  agreed. 
It  was  conceded  that  it  was  conditioned  byy^'ee  wUL 
Unconditional  predestination  they  all  denied.  This  stage 
of  Church  doctrine  is  represented  by  Hilary  of  Poitiers 
and  Ambrose  of  Milan,  as  well  as  by  TertuUian  (^Adr. 
Marcion,  ii,  6),  who,  much  as  he  sometimes  needed  the 
doctrine  of  irresistible  grace,  would  never  so  much  as 
adopt  an  unconditional  election,  much  less  an  uncon- 
ditional reprobation.  TertuUian  had  also  speculated 
upon  the  moral  condition  of  man,  and  has  recorded  his 
sentiments  with  respect  to  it  He  explicitly  asserts  the 
freedom  of  the  will ;  lays  down  the  position  that,  if  this 
be  denied,  there  can  be  neither  reward  nor  punbhment; 
and  in  answer  to  an  objection  that  since  free  will  has 
been  productive  of  such  melancholy  consequences  it 
would  have  been  better  that  it  had  not  been  bestowed, 
he  enters  into  a  formal  vindication  of  this  part  of  our 
constitution.    In  reply  to  another  suggestion  that  God 
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might  have  interposed  to  prevent  the  choice  which  was 
to  be  productive  of  sin  and  misery,  he  maintains  that 
this  could  not  have  been  done  without  destroying  that 
admirable  constitution  by  which  alcme  the  interests  of 
virtue  can  be  really  promoted.  He  thus  thought  that 
ain  was  to  be  imputed  wholly  to  man,  and  that  it  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  attributes  of  God,  or  rather 
illustrates  these  attributes,  that  there  shotild  be  a  sys- 
tem under  which  sin  was  posnbk,  because  without  this 
possilniity  there  could  have  been  no  accountable  agents. 
From  what  has  been  stated  on  this  subject,  it  seems  un- 
questionable that  the  apostolic  fathers  did  not  at  all 
enter  upon  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  evil ;  that  the 
writers  by  whom  they  were  succeeded  were  satisfied 
that,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  now  most  com- 
monly used,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  predestination ; 
chat  they  uniformly  represented  the  destiny  of  man  as 
regulated  by  the  use  or  abuse  of  his  free  will ;  that,  with 
the  exception  of  Irenasus,  they  did  not  attempt  to  ex- 
plain why  such  a  creature  as  man,  who  was  to  fall  into 
ain,  was  created  by  a  Being  of  infinite  goodness;  that 
the  sole  objection  to  their  doctrine  seemed  to  them  to 
be  that  prescience  was  incompatible  with  liberty,  and 
that,  when  they  answered  this,  they  considered  that  noth- 
ing more  was  requisite  for  receiving,  without  hesitation, 
the  view  of  man  upon  which  they  often  and  fondly 
dwelt,  as  a  free  ^nd  accountable  agent,  who  might  have 
held  fast  his  integrity,  and  whose  fall  from  that  int^- 
rity  was  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  himself,  as  it  did  not  at 
all  result  from  any  appointment  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
So  Hilary  of  Poitiers  declares  that  the  decree  of  elec- 
tion was  not  indiscr^tu,  and  emphatically  asserts  the 
harmonious  connection  between  grace  and  free  will,  the 
povrerlessness  of  the  latter,  and  yet  its  importance  as  a 
condition  of  the  operation  of  divine  grace.  "As  the 
organs  of  the  human  body,"  he  says  {De  Trimt.  ii,  86), 
'*  cannot  act  without  the  addition  of  moving  causes,  so 
the  human  soul  has  indeed  the  capacity  for  knowing  God, 
but  if  it  does  not  receive  through  faith  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  it  will  not  attain  to  that  knowledge.  Yet 
the  gift  of  Christ  stands  open  to  all,  and  that  which  all 
want  is  given  to  every  one  as  far  as  he  will  accept  it." 
**  It  is  the  greatest  folly,"  he  says  in  another  passage 
{Paa.  /i,  §  20),  ^  not  to  perceive  that  we  live  in  depen- 
dence on  and  through  God,  when  we  imagine  that  in 
things  which  men  undertake  and  hope  for  they  may 
venture  to  depend  on  their  own  strength.  What  we 
have,  we  have  from  God ;  on  him  must  all  our  hope  be 
'  placed."  Accordingly  he  did  not  admit  an  unconditional 
predestination ;  he  did  not  find  it  in  the  passages  in  Rom. 
ix  commonly  adduced  in  favor  of  it  respecting  the  elec- 
tion of  Esau,  but  only  a  predestination  conditioned  by 
the  divine  foreknowledge  of  his  determination  of  will; 
otherwise  every  man  would  be  bom  under  a  necessity 
of  sinning  {Pta,  Ivii,  §  8).  Neander,  in  portraying  his 
system,  says:  ^Hilary  considered  it  very  important  to 
set  forth  distinctly  that  all  the  operations  of  divine 
grace  are  conditioned  on  man*s  free  will,  to  repel  every- 
thing which  might  serve  to  favor  the  notion  of  a  nat- 
ural necessity,  or  of  an  unconditional  divine  predes- 
tination" (ii,  562).  So  Ambrose,  who  lived  a  little 
later,  and  even  Jerome,  who  exhibited  such  zeal  in  be- 
half of  Augustinisro,  declares,  without  reservation,  that 
divine  election  is  based  upon  foreknowledge.  True, 
Augustine  cites  two  passages  (De  Vono  Perseveraniia, 
19)  from  Ambrose  as  favoring  his  scheme,  but  all  com- 
mentators upon  this  father  assure  us  that  these  passages 
by  no  means  give  ground  for  attributing  to  him  the 
Augustinian  view  of  election.  Ambrose  carries  the 
approximation  to  Augustine  a  step  further.  He  says 
{ApoL  David,  ii,  §  76) :  *<  We  have  all  sinned  in  the  first 
man,  and  by  the  propagation  of  nature  the  propagation 
of  guilt  has  also  passed  from  one  to  all ;  in  him  human 
nature  has  sinned."  A  transfer  of  Adam's  guilt  may 
seem  to  be  here  expressed,  but  in  other  expressions  it 
is  disowned  (Psa,  xhui,  §  9),  Ambrose  admitted  nei- 
ther irresistible  grace  nor  unconditional  predestination; 


he  made  predestination  to  depend  on  prescience  {De 
Fide,  lib.  v,  §  88).  In  other  places,  however,  his  language 
approaches  more  nearly  to  that  of  Augustine  (see  Hase, 
Dogmaiik,  §  162 ;  Gieseler,  Dogmengtsdu  §  39 ;  Neander, 
History  of  Dogmas,  i,  848,  844).  To  quote  Neander 
again:  '^ Although  the  freedom  of  the  divine  election 
and  the  creative  agency  of  grace  are  made  particularly 
prominent  in  these  passages,  still  they  do  not  imply  any 
necessary  exclusion  of  the  state  of  recipiency  in  the  in- 
dividual as  a  condition,  and  accordingly  this  assertion 
of  Ambrose  admits  of  being  easily  reconciled  with  the 
assertion  first  quoted.  In  another  place,  at  least  (De 
Fidf,  lib.  V,  §  88),  he  expressly  supposes  that  predesti- 
nation is  conditioned  by  foreknowledge  (ibid,  ii,  664)." 
Tlie  substantial  doctrines  of  the  fathers  as  to  the  extent 
of  grace  before  Augustine  was  that  Christ  died,  not  for 
an  elect  portion  of  mankind,  but  for  all  men,  and  that 
if  men  are  not  saved  the  guilt  and  the  fault  are  their 
own  (Gieseler,  DogmengescMchte,  §  72). 

Thus  we  see  that  for  more  than  four  hundred  years 
not  a  single  voice  was  heard,  either  in  the  Eastern  or 
Western  Church,  in  advocacy  of  the  notion  of  an  uncon- 
ditional divine  predestination.  At  this  point  Augustine, 
already  in  very  advanced  old  age,  and  under  controver- 
sial pressure,  took  the  first  step  towards  Calvinism  by 
pronouncing  the  decree  of  elecfion  unconditional.  In  ex- 
plaining the  relation  between  man's  activity  and  deci- 
sive influence,  Pelagiushad  denied  human  depravity, and 
maintained  that,  although  God  gives  man  the  power  to 
do  good,  the  will  and  the  act  are  man's.  He  denied 
that  there  was  any  divine  energy  in  grace  that  could 
impair  the  operations  of  free  wilL  Augustine,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintained  that  grace  is  an  internal  opera- 
tion of  God  upon  those  whom  he  designs  to  save,  im- 
parting not  only  the  power,  but  also  the  will  to  do  good. 
The  fact  that  some  are  saved  and  others  lost  he  attrib- 
uted to  the  will  of  God.  Hence  his  doctrines  of  uncon- 
ditional predestination,  of  particular  redemption,  and  of 
special  and  irresistible  grace.  Reprobation,  he  granted, 
was  based  upon  foreseen  guilt,  but  apparently  uncon- 
scious of  the  inconsistency,  he  denied  the  applicability 
of  the  same  principle  to  election.  In  529  the  system 
of  Augustine  was  established  as  Church  doctrine  by  the 
Council  of  Arausio  (Orange),  but  the  reaction  against 
the  strictly  logical  yet  essentially  immoral  nature  of  his 
dogma  has  been  perpetually  manifested.  See  Augus- 
tine. 

Four  hundretl  years  more  passed  away  before  a  man 
could  be  found  bold  enough  to  complete  Augustine's 
theory  by  declaring  that,  as  God  has  sovereignly  and 
immutably  elected  whomsoever  be  has  pleased  unto 
life,  without  any  foresight  of  faith  and  obedience,  so  he 
has  of  his  own  good  pleasure  freely  and  unchangeably 
predestinated  whomsoever  he  has  pleased  unto  ever- 
lasting misery,  without  any  reference  to  foreknown  sin 
and  guilt  on  their  part.  This  anticipator  of  Calvin  was 
a  Saxon  monk  named  Gottschalk  (Godeschalcus).  His 
novel  view  brotight  down  upon  him  not  merely  ecclesi- 
astical censure,  but  even  persecution.  His  doctrine  was 
condemned  by  a  council  which  archbishop  Kabanus 
Maurus  had  called  at  Mayence,  A.D.  848  (Mansi,  ConciL 
xiv,  914),  and  Gottschalk,  who  was  then  travelling,  was 
sent  to  his  metropolitan,  archbishop  Hincmar  of  Rheims, 
who  called  another  council  at  Quiercy  in  849.  Here  he 
was  defended  by  Ratramnus,  the  opponent  of  Paschasius 
Radbertns  in  the  Eucharistic  controversy,  and  also  by 
Remigins,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Lyons;  but  not- 
withstanding these  powerful  supporters,  he  was  con- 
demned a  second  time,  and  ordered  to  undergo  the  pen- 
alty of  flogging,  which  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  imposed 
upon  monks  who  troubled  the  Church.  After  this  con- 
demnation he  was  imprisoned  in  the  monastery  of  Haut- 
villers,  where  he  died,  without  having  recanted  his  opin- 
ions, about  the  year  868.    See  Gottschalk. 

While  the  friends  of  Gottschalk  were  endeavoring  to 
obtain  his  absolution  and  release,  Hincmar  put  forward 
Johannes  Scotus  Erigena  (q.  v.)  to  answer  his  predesti- 
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nation  theory,  which  Erigena  did  in  851,  in  bis  treattBe 
De  Prcddutvuatione,  in  which  he  raised  up  a  cloud  of 
adversaries  by  the  freedom  with  which  he  contradicted 
the  established  doctrines  of  the  Church  as  to  the  nat- 
ure of  good  and  evil.  Further  controversy  being  thus 
aroused,  Hincmar  summoned  a  second  council  at  Quier- 
cy  in  863,  which  confirmed  the  decision  as  to  the  real 
doctrine  of  the  Church  arrived  at  by  the  previous 
council  (l^iansi,  ConciL  xiv,  995).  A  rival  council  was 
called  by  the  opposite  party  from  the  provinces  of 
Lyons,  Vienne,  and  Aries,  which  met  at  Valence  in  855. 
But  instead  of  fully  confirming  the  opinion  of  Gotts- 
chalk,  this  council  considerably  modified  it  by  declaring 
that  although  sin  is  foreknown  by  God,  it  is  not  so  pre- 
destined as  to  make  it  inevitably  necessary  that  it  should 
be  committed  {ibid,  xv,  1).  Uincmar  now  wrote  two 
works  on  the  subject,  one  of  which  is  not  extant ;  the 
other  is  entitled  l)e  Preedestimttione  Dei  et  Libera  i4r6»- 
trio  adeersus  GoUtckalcum  e<  ccBtero$  PradutinaiianM, 
Having  thus  explained  his  views  at  length,  they  were 
substantially  accepted,  in  the  form  of  six  doctrinal  can- 
ons, by  the  Synod  of  Langres,  and  by  that  of  Toul  (A«D. 
859),  held  at  Savoni^res  a  few  days  afterwards  (Mansi, 
ConciL  XV,  525  >  27),  and  thus  the  controversy  termi- 
nated. See  Manguin,  Collect.  aucCor.  de  Pradesf.  et 
Gratia  (1650) ;  Ussber,  Gottesckaki  et  Pradesf.  Controv. 
fJist.,'  Cellot,  IJiet.  Gottesckaki  Pradesf.  (1655). 

No  authoritative  or  influential  teacher  appeared  to 
support  Gottschalk*s  views  for  seven  hundred  years. 
The  most  conspicuous  of  those  who  did  so  was  Thomas 
Bradwardine  (AD.  1290-1349),  warden  of  Merton  Col- 
lege, and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  llis 
work  on  the  subject  is  entitled  De  Causa  Dei  contra 
Plagium  et  de  Virtute  causarum  ad  suos  MertonenseSj 
and  in  this  he  gave  free  will  so  low  a  place  that  he  may 
be  almost  called  a  necessitarian.  Thomas  Aquinas,  who 
flourished  during  the  18th  century,  wrote  largely  upon 
the  nature  of  grace  and  predestination.  His  opinions 
upon  these  subjects  were  nearly  the  same  with  those  of 
Augustine;  and  so  much,  indeed,  was  he  conceived  to 
resemble  in  genius  and  understanding  that  distinguished 
prelate,  that  it  was  asserted  the  soul  of  Augustine  had 
been  sent  into  the  body  of  Aquinas,  He  taught  that 
God  from  all  eternity,  and  without  any  regard  to  their 
works,  predestinated  a  certain  number  to  life  and  hap- 
piness; but  he  found  great  delight  in  endeavoring  to 
reconcile  this  position  with  the  freedom  of  the  human 
will  His  celebrated  antagtmist,  John  Duns  Sootus,  an 
inhabitant  of  Britain,  sumamed,  from  the  acuteness  and 
bent  of  his  mind,  the  Subtile  Doctor,  also  directed  his 
attention  in  the  following  century  to  the  same  thorny 
speculations,  but  he  took  a  different  view  of  them  from 
Aquinas;  and  we  find  in  the  works  of  these  two  brill- 
iant lights  of  the  schoolmen  all  that  the  most  learned 
in  the  dark  ages  thought  upon  this  question. 

In  the  midst  of  the  ferment  of  the  Reformation, 
the  subject  of  predestination  was  revived  by  a  con- 
troversy between  Erasmus  and  Luther,  the  former 
writing  an  able  Diatribe  de  Libero  A  rbifrio  in  1524,  and 
Luther  following  it  up  with  his  halting  treatise  De 
Servo  A  rbitrio^  in  which  he  went  so  near  to  the  prades- 
tinarians  as  to  deny  that  any  free  will  can  exist  in  man 
before  he  has  received  the  gift  of  faith.  But  at  this 
stage  stepped  forth  John  Calvin  (q.  v.)  as  the  champion 
of  predestinarianism.  He  found  the  Reformed  churches 
in  a  perfectly  chaotic  state  as  respects  doctrines.  They 
possessed  no  coherent  creed  or  system.  They  were  held 
together  by  agreement  in  mere  negations.  They  needed 
nothing  so  much  as  a  positive  system.  Calvin,  a  strip- 
ling of  twenty-five,  gave  them  one.  It  answered  all  the 
essential  conditions.  It  was  anti-popish,  anti-Lutheran, 
anti-Socinian.  In  the  pressing  exigency  it  was  seized 
upon,  and  Calvin  became  the  dictator  of  all  the  Re- 
formed churches.  Scotland  sent  her  young  men  to  him 
to  be  educated,  so  also  did  Holland,  the  Puritans  of 
England,  and  the  Protestants  of  France.  Among  the 
Romanists,  the  Molinists  (q.  v.),  and  Jansenists  (q.  v.), 


in  their  controversy  on  the  subject  of  free  will,  caxried 
on  with  great  acrimony,  the  opinions  of  Gottschalk 
were  discussed  anew,  but  without  lessening  the  major* 
ity  of  the  Arminianists  (see  Sismondi,  Hiit.  Pradest,  in 
Zacharius^s  Thesaur.  Theol  ii,  199). 

In  the  Church  of  England  the  later  Low-Church  party 
have  tempered  down  the  opinions  of  their  Puritan  pred- 
ecessors, and  are  not  often  disposed  to  go  beyond  the 
doctrine  of  **  predestination  to  life"  as  stated  in  the 
seventeenth  of  the  Thirty- Nine  Articles  of  Religion, 
which  carefully  excludes  the  double  predestination  of 
Gottschalk  and  the  predestinarians.  This  article  of  the 
Church  of  England  is  often  adduced  by  Calvinists  as 
favorable  to  their  peculiar  views  of  absolute  predestina- 
tion ;  but  such  a  representation  of  it  is  rendered  plausi- 
ble only  by  adding  to  its  various  clauses  qualifjring 
expressions  to  suit  that  purpose.  In  our  articles 
Chubch  of  England,  Confessions,  and  Calvinism, 
have  been  exhibited  the  just  and  liberal  views  of 
Cranmer  and  the  principal  English  reformers  on  this 
subject,  the  sources  from  which  they  drew  the  Arti- 
cles of  Religion  and  the  public  formularies  of  devotion, 
and  some  of  the  futile  attempts  of  the  high  predestina- 
rians in  the  Church  to  inoculate  the  public  creed  with 
their  dogmas.  Cartwright  and  his  followers,  in  their 
second  **  Admonition  to  Parliament"  in  1572,  complained 
that  the  Articles  speak  dangerously  gf  "  falling  from 
grace;"  and  in  1587  they  preferred  a  similar  complaint. 
The  labors  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  and  their  abortive  result,  in  relation  to 
this  subject,  are  well  known.  Long  before  Arminiua 
had  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  consideration  of  general 
redemption,  a  great  number  of  the  English  clergy  had 
publicly  taught  and  defended  the  same  doctrine.  It 
was  about  1571  that  Dr.  Peter  Baroe,  '*a  zealous  anti- 
Calvinian,"  was  made  Margaret  professor  of  divinity  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  he  went  on  teach- 
ing in  his  lectures,  preaching  in  his  sermons,  determin- 
ing in  the  schools,  and  printing  in  several  books,  divers 
points  contrary  to  Calvinism.  And  this  he  did  for  sev- 
eral years,  without  any  manner  of  disturbance  or  inter- 
ruption. The  heads  of  the  university,  in  a  letter  to 
lord  Burleigh,  dated  March  8, 1595,  say  he  had  done  it 
for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  preceding,  and  they  might 
have  said  twenty ;  for  he  printed  some  of  hislectures  in 
1574,  and  the  prosecution  he  was  at  last  under,  which 
will  be  considered  hereafter,  was  not  till  1595.  In  1584 
Mr.  Harsnet,  afterwards  archbishop  of  York,  preached 
against  absolute  reprobation  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  the' 
greatest  audience  then  in  the  kingdom;  as  did  the  ju- 
dicious Mr.  Hooker  at  the  Temple  in  the  year  following. 
In  the  year  1594  Mr.  Barret  preached  at  Sl  Mary's  in 
Cambridge  against  Calvinism,  with  very  smart  reflec- 
tions upon  Calvin  himself,  Beza,  Zancbi,  and  several 
others  of  the  most  noted  writers  in  that  scheme.  In 
the  same  year  Dr.  Baroe  preached  at  the  same  place  to 
the  same  purpose.  By  this  time  Calvinism  had  gained 
considerable  ground,  being  much  promoted  by  the 
learned  Whitaker  and  Mr.  Perkins ;  and  several  of  the 
heads  of  the  university  being  in  that  scheme,  they  com- 
plained of  the  two  sermons  above  mentioned  to  lord  Bur* 
leigh  their  chancellor.  Their  determination  was  to  bring 
Barret  to  a  retraction.  He  modified  his  statements,  but 
it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  he  ever  submitted 
according  to  the  form  they  drew  up.  When  the  matter 
was  laid  before  archbishop  Whitgift,  he  was  offended  at 
their  proceedings,  and  wrote  to  lord  Burleigh  that  some 
of  the  points  which  the  heads  had  enjoined  Barret  to 
retract  were  such  as  the  most  learned  Protestants  then 
living  varied  in  judgment  upon,  and  that  the  most  an- 
cient and  best  divines  in  the  land  were  in  the  chiefest 
points  in  opinion  against  the  heads  and  their  resolu- 
tions. Another  letter  he  sent  to  the  heads  themselves, 
telling  them  that  they  had  enjoined  Barret  to  affirm 
that  which  was  contrary  to  the  doctrine  held  and 
expressed  by  many  sound  and  learned  divines  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  in  other  churches  likewise  men 
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of  best  tocooDt ;  and  that  which  for  his  own  part  he 
thought  to  be  false  and  contrary  to  the  Scriptures ;  for 
the  ^riptures  are  plain  that  God  by  his  absolute  will 
did  not  hate  and  reject  any  man.  There  might  be  im> 
piety  in  believing  the  one,  there  could  be  none  in  be- 
lieving the  other ;  neither  was  it  contrary  to  any  article 
of  religion  established  by  authority  in  this  Church  of 
England)  but  rather  agreeable  thereto.  This  testimony 
of  the  archbishop  is  very  remarkable ;  and  though  he 
afterwards  countenanced  the  Lambeth  Articles,  that  is 
of  little  or  no  weight  in  the  case.  The  question  is  not 
about  any  man*s  private  opinion,  but  about  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church ;  and  supposing  the  archbishop  to  be  a 
Calvinist,  as  he  seems  to  have  been  at  least  in  some 
points,  this  only  adds  the  greater  weight  to  his  testi- 
mony, that  the  English  Church  has  nowhere  declared 
in  fav^or  of  that  scheme.  The  archbishop  descended  to 
the  particulars  charged  against  Barret,  asking  the  heads 
what  article  of  the  Church  was  contradicted  by  this  or 
that  notion  of  his;  and  Whitaker  in  his  reply  does  not 
appeal  to  one  of  the  articles  as  against  Barret,  but  forms 
his  plea  upon  the  doctrines  which  then  generally  ob- 
tained in  pulpits.  His  words  are,  "  We  are  fully  per- 
suaded that  Mr.  Barret  hath  taught  untruth,  if  not 
against  the  articles,  yet  against  the  religion  of  our 
Qiurch,  publicly  received,  and  always  held  in  her  maj- 
esty's reign,  and  maintained  in  all  sermons,  disputa- 
tions, and  lectures."  But  even  this  pretence  of  his, 
weak  as  it  woiUd  hare  been  though  true,  is  utterly 
false,  directly  contrary,  not  only  to  what  has  been  al- 
ready shown  to  be  the  facts  of  the  case,  but  also  to  what 
the  archbishop  affirmed,  and  that  too,  as  must  be  sup- 
posed, upon  his  own  knowledge.  As  to  Dr.  Baroe,  be 
met  with  many  friends  who  espoused  his  cause.  Mr. 
Strype  particularly  mentions  four  —  Mr.  Overal,  Dr. 
Clayton,  Mr.  Harsuet,  Dr.  Andrews — all  of  them  great 
and  learned  men,  men  of  renown,  and  famous  in  their 
generation.  How  many  more  there  were  nobody  can 
tell.  The  heads  in  their  letter  to  lord  Burleigh  do  not 
pretend  that  the  preaching  against  Calvinism  gave  a 
general  offence,  but  that  it  offended  many— which  im- 
plies that  there  were  many  others  on  the  opposite  side; 
and  they  expressly  say  there  were  divers  in  tl^e  anti- 
Calvinistic  scheme,  whom  they  represent  as  maintain- 
ing it  w^ith  great  boldness.  But  what  put  a  stop  to  this 
prosecution  against  Baroe  was  a  reprimand  from  their 
chancellor,  the  lord  Burleigh,  who  wrote  to  the  heads 
that  as  good  and  as  ancient  were  of  another  judgment^ 
and  that  they  might  punish  him,  but  it  would  be  for 
well-doing."  But  Dr.  Whitaker,  regius  professor  of  di- 
vinity in  Cambridge,  could  not  endure  the  further  prev- 
alence of  the  doctrines  of  general  redemption  in  that 
university;  he  therefore, in  1596,  drew  np  nine  affirma- 
tions, elucidatory  of  his  views  of  predestination,  and  ob- 
tained for  them  the  sanction  of  several  Calvinian  heads 
of  houses,  with  whom  he  repaired  to  archbishop  Whit- 
gift  Having  heard  their  ex  parte  statement,  his  grace 
summoned  bishops  Flecher  and  Vaughan,  and  Dr.  Tyn- 
dal,  dean  of  Ely,  to  meet  Dr.  Whitaker  and  the  Cam- 
bridge deputation  at  his  palace  in  Lambeth,  on  Nov.  10, 
1595;  where,  after  much  polishing  and  altering,  they 
produced  Whitaker's  affirmation,  called  the  *' Lambeth 
Articles"  (q.  v.).  Dr.  Whitaker  died  a  few  days  after 
his  return  from  Lambeth  with  the  nine  articles  to  which 
he  had  procured  the  patronage  of  the  primate.  After 
his  demise,  two  competitors  appeared  for  the  vacant 
king's  professorship— Dr.  Wotton,  of  King's  College,  a 
professed  Calvinist,  and' Dr.  Overal  of  Trinity  College, 
•< almost  as  far,"  says  Heylin,  *'from  the  Calvinian  doc- 
trine in  the  main  platform  of  predestination  as  Baroe, 
fiarsnet,  or  Barret  are  conceived  to  be.  But  when  it 
came  to  the  vote  of  the  university,  the  place  was  car- 
ried for  Overal  by  the  major  part;  which  plainly  shows 
that  though  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  were  so  hotly 
•tickled  here  by  most  of  the  heads,  yet  the  greater  part 
of  the  learned  body  entertained  them  not."  "  The  Lam- 
beth Articles,"  it  is  well  observed,  **  are  no  part  of  the 


doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  having  never  haA 
any  of  the  least  sanction  either  from  the  parliament  or 
the  convocation.  They  were  drawn  up  by  Prof.  Whit- 
aker; and  though  they  were  afterwards  approved  by 
archbishop  Whitgift,  and  six  or  eight  of  the  inferior 
clergy,  in  a  meeting  they  had  at  Lambeth,  yet  this 
meeting  was  only  in  a  private  manner,  and  without  any 
authority  from  the  queen ;  who  was  so  far  from  approv- 
ing of  their  proceedings  that  she  not  only  ordered  the 
articles  to  be  suppressed,  but  was  resolutely  bent  for 
some  time  to  bring  the  archbishop  and  his  associates 
under  a  prtEtnunire,  for  presuming  to  make  them  with- 
out any  warrant  or  legal  authority."  Such,  in  brief, 
was  the  origin  and  such  the  fate  of  the  Lambeth  Arti- 
cles, without  the  countenance  of  which  the  defenders 
of  Calvinism  in  the  Church  of  England  could  find  no 
semblance  of  support  for  their  manifold  affirmations  on 
predestination  and  its  kindred  topics.  At  the  census 
of  1851  two  congregations  calling  themselves  '*  Predes- 
tinarians"  were  returned. 

Through  the  Puritans  the  Calvinistic  notions  were 
spread  all  over  New  England,  and  by  the  Reformed 
Dutch  and  other  Presbyterian  bodies  carried  through 
most  of  the  Middle  and  Western  States  of  America.  In 
some  quarters  they  have  been  either  outgrown  \htie 
Obbklin  Thkolooy]  or  so  modified  by  outside  Armin- 
ian  influences  as  to  be  scarcely  discernible ;  still,  in  the 
creeds  and  standards  of  several  large  denominations  of 
the  world  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Calvinism  are  unequiv- 
ocally enunciate<l.  From  that  celebrated  s\'nod  known 
as  the  Westminster  Assembly  came  forth  the  Calvinistic 
Confession  and  its  catechisms,  and  its  form  of  Chufch 
government.  These  wonderful  documents  have  been 
preserved  unchanged  to  the  present  time.  The  formu- 
las of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  America  at  this  time 
are  essentially  the  same  that  were  promulgated  by  the 
Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years  ago.  These  forms  of  doctrine  must  be  ab- 
sented to,  at  least  tacitly,  by  all  the  members  of  that 
Church.  They  must  be  distinctly  professed  by  all  il» 
ministers  and  office-bearers.  They  are  taught  from  the 
chairs  of  its  theological  schools,  and  they  are  elabo- 
rately systematized  and  ably  defended  in  its  noble  "bod- 
ies of  divinity" — of  which  the  best  and  ablest,  by  Dr. 
Hodge,  of  Princeton,  has  recently  been  issued.  That 
these  teach  the  doctrines  of  predestination  nobody  de- 
nies ;  that  to  unsophisticated  minds  they  exalt  the  divine 
sovereignty  at  the  expense  of  his  justice  and  his  grace 
has  seemed  to  be  the  case  to  Arminianists,  who  hold 
that,  to  make  them  agree  with  the  language  of  Holy 
Scripture,  entirely  illegitimate  methods  of  accommoda- 
tion have  had  to  be  resorted  to.  See  Arminianism  ; 
Calvinism. 

rV.  Connection  o/ Predestination  tcifh  other  Doctrines. 
— Much  confusion  and  obscurity  has  arisen  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  predestinarian  controversy  from  failing  to 
keep  the  real  issue  always  distinctly  in  view.  The 
point  in  controversy  is  not  whether  or  not  God  had  a 
plan  when  he  entered  upon  creation.  See  FoREKyowL- 
EDGE ;  Providence.  Neither  is  it  whether  or  not  that 
plan  embraced  a  positive  preappointraent  of  every  in- 
dividual event  in  the  whole  range  of  futurity.  Nor 
yet  is  it  whether  or  not  an  exercise  of  divine  energy  is 
inseparably  connected  with  any  or  all  of  God's  predeter- 
minations so  that  they  are  *' effectual"  decrees.  See 
Calling;  Grace.  The  real  question  is:  Has  God  by 
an  immutable  and  eternal  decree  predestinated  some  of 
the  human  family  unto  eternal  life,  and  all  the  others 
unto  everlasting  perdition,  without  any  reference  what- 
ever to  the  use  they  may  make  of  their  moral  agency? 
This  the  Calvinist  affirms,  usually  basing  his  affirmation 
solely  on  what  he  regards  as  Scripture  authority,  and 
often  admitting  that  the  human  mind  cannot  reconcile 
it  with  the  character  of  God  or  the  dictates  of  human 
reason.  Among  the  deniers,  some  have  repudiated  the 
supposition  of  any  "  decrees"  at  jiH  respecting  indindval 
salvation,  maintaining  only  the  general  onesi,  "  He  that 
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believeth  shall  be  saved,  be  that  believeth  not,**  etc 
Others  allow  an  individual  or  personal  election,  but, 
like  Watson,  understand  by  it  "an  act  of  God  done  in 
time,  subsequent  even  to  the  administration  of  the 
means  of  salvation**  {Inst,  ii,  888).  Others,  as  the  older 
Arminians  generally,  suppose  that  specific  individuals 
were  eternally  predestinated  to  life  and  death,  but 
strictly  according  to  their  foreknown  obedience  or  diso- 
bedience to  the  UospeL 

y.  Literature, — ^'rhe  bibliography  of  this  subject  is 
blended  with  that  of  Arminianisx,  Election,  Frkk 
Will,  Grack,  Remonstrants,  Reprobation,  and 
will  be  found  under  these  titles.  In  addition  to  the 
works  there  cited,  the  foUowing  may  be  referred  to  as 
treating  specifically  of  predestination :  respecting  the 
views  of  the  Reformers,  consult  the  symbolic  writings 
of  Mohler  and  Buchmann;  Staudenmayer,  In  Behalf 
of  the  Religioui  Peace  of  the  Future  (Freib.  im  Br.  1846, 
1st  pt.  1  vol.) ;  id.  Theol,  EncycL  (Mcntz,  1840,  fol.),  p. 
622 ;  Vatke,  IHe  meruchliche  Freiheit  in  ihrem  Verhalt' 
m»s  zur  Sunde  und  zur  gottUehen  Gnade  (BerL  1841); 
MuUer,  Die  ehritUiche  Lehre  van  der  SSnde,  ii,  241-801 ; 
Dtthne,  De  prascientim  divina  cum  Ubertate  hunuma 
eoncordia  (Leips.  1830);  Braun,  De  Sacra  Scriptura 
pnucientiam  docente,  etc.  (Mogunt.  1826) ;  Anselm,  De 
eoncordia  prascientia  et  prmdestinatiomt  nee  non  Dei 
cum  lib.  aHnt.  etc;  Augustine,  De  Pradettinatione  Sane- 
toruntf  and  De  Dono  Pertevtrantia ;  Wiggers,  A  ugut- 
tinitm  and  Pelofftanism,  and  art,  in  Illgeu's  (Niedner^s) 
ZettscLJur  hist.  TheoL  pt.  ii,  1857;  Hagenbach,  HisL 
ofDoctrineSf§  183  (Leips.  1867) ;  the  works  of  Calvin, 
Beza,  Zanchi,  Perkins,  Gomar,  Turretin ;  Arminiua,  Dee^ 
laration  of  Seniiments,  Friendkf  Discussion  with  Prof. 
Junius,  and  Review  of  Perkins;  id.  Seripta  SynodaUa 
Remonstrantium;  the  works  of  Episoopius,  GarcellsBus, 
Limborch;  Plaifere  (early  Eng.  AJrmin.),  Apdlo  Evan- 
geUum ;  id.  Tracts  on  Predestination  (Camb.  1809)  ;  Wo- 
mack,  Calcinistic  Cabinet  Unlocked  (very  rare)  ;  Exam- 
ination  of  THenus,  printed  in  Nicholl's  Calvinism  and 
Arminianism  Compared  (Lond.  1824) ;  Wesley,  Predes- 
tination Calmhf  Considered;  Fletcher,  Checks;  Mozley, 
Augustinian  Doctrine  of  Predestination  (ibid.  1857).  A 
curiosity  of  the  subject  is  Henry  Bleby's  Ser^.  Predest. 
not  Fatalism ;  Two  Convertations  on  Rom.  n'ti,  29,  80, 
and  Ephes.  t,  6,  designed  to  show  that  the  Predestination 
of  the  Bible  refers  chiefly  and  primarily  to  the  Restora- 
tion and  Perfection  of  the  Physical  Nature  of  the  Saints 
at  the  Last  Day  (ibid.  1853, 16mo).  The  best  exposition 
of  Calvinistic  predestination  is  of  course  by  Dr.  Hodges, 
the  Nestor  of  American  theology  of  that  t}rpc  See, 
therefore,  his  Systematic  Theology,  and  compare  Pope, 
Compendium  of  Christian  Theology  (ibid.  1875,  8vo) ; 
Raymond,  Systematic  Theology  (Cincinnati,  1877, 2  vols. 
8vo).  See  also  Bibl.  Sac.  Oct.  1863 ;  Oct.  1865,  p.  584 ; 
North  British  Rev.  Feb.  1863;  Journal  Sac.  Lit.  vol. 
xvi,  xviii;  Contemp.  Rev.  Aug.  1872,  art  vii;  Meth. 
Quar.  Rev.  July,  1857,  p.  352;  Oct  1867;  July,  1873; 
StueUen  u.  KrUiken,  1838^7 ;  TheoL  Medium,  July,  1878, 
art  iv;  BriL  Quar.  Rev.  Dec  1871,  p.  202  sq.  ;*JaAr&. 
fur  deutsche  Theologie,  1860,  ii,  318;  Christian  Remem^ 
brancer,  Jan.  1856,  p.  182;  1861,  p.  188. 

Pr^dicable  is  a  term  of  scholastic  logic  and  con- 
nected with  the  scheme  of  classification.  There  were 
five  designations  employed  in  classifying  objects  on  a 
systematic  plan :  genus,  species,  differerux  (dUferentia), 
property  (proprium),  and  accident  (accidens).  The  first 
two — genus  and  species — name  the  higher  and  lower 
classes  of  the  things  classified;  a  genus  comprehends 
several  species.  The  other  three  designations— differ- 
ence, property,  accident — express  the  attributes  that 
the  classification  turns  upon.  The  difference  is  what 
distinguishes  one  species  from  the  other  species  of  the 
same  genus;  as,  for  example,  the  peculiarities  wherein 
the  cat  diflfers  from  the  tiger,  lion,  and  other  species  of 
the  genvafelis.  The  property  expresses  a  distinction 
that  is  not  ultimate,  but  a  consequence  of  some  other 
peculiarity.    Thus,  *'  the  use  of  tools**  is  a  property  of 


man,  and  not  a  difference,  for  it  flows  from  other  assign- 
able attributes  of  his  bodily  and  mental  oi^^ization,  or 
from  the  specific  differences  that  characterize  him.  The 
accident  is  something  not  bound  up  with  the  nature  of 
the  species,  but  chancing  to  be  present  in  it  For  in- 
stance, the  high  value  of  gold  is  an  accident;  gold 
would  still  be  gold  though  it  were  plenty  and  cheap.  It 
was  by  an  arbitrary  and  confusing  employment  of  the 
notion  of  predication  that  these  various  items  of  the 
first  attempt  at  a  process  of  systematic  classification 
were  called  predicables,  or  attributes  that  might  be 
^  predicated,"  that  is,  affirmed,  of  things.  All  that  b 
needful  to  affirm  is  that  a  certain  thing  belongs  to  a 
given  species  or  genus;  and  that  to  belong  to  the  spe- 
cies is  to  possess  the  specific  differences;  and  to  belong . 
to  the  genus  is  to  possess  the  generic  differences.  We 
may  also,  if  we  please,  ajirm  (or  predicate)  iUfl  the 
thing  does  belong  to  the  species,  or  does  possess  the  spe- 
cific diffierence ;  but  this  power  of  affirming  has  no  need 
to  be  formally  proclaimed,  or  made  the  basis  of  the 
whole  scheme.  The  allied  term  **  predicament"  is  an- 
other case  where  an  abusive  prominence  is  given  to  the 
idea  of  predication.  The  predicaments,  or  categories, 
were  the  most  comprehensive  classes  of  all  existing 
things — under  such  heads  as  substance,  attribute,  quan- 
tity, quality,  etc ;  and  it  could  be  predicated  of  any- 
thing falling  under  any  one  head  that  it  does  so  fall  un- 
der. Thus,  ** virtue**  is  an  attribute;  and  therefore  we 
might  say  that  ** attribute"  can  be  predicated  of  "vir- 
tue." But  the  notion  of  predicating  does  not  indicate 
the  main  fact  of  the  process  in  this  case,  any  more  than 
"  predicable"  in  the  foregoing.  Classification,  and  not 
predication,  is  the  ruling  idea  in  each. — Chambers, 
Cydop.  s.  V. 

Pre-eminence  of  ChxlBtianity,  L  e.  the  higher 
power  and  honor  due  to  Jesus  the  Christ.  This  doctrine 
is  laid  down  in  Colossians  i,  18.  In  all  things  in  nature, 
in  person,  in  office,  work,  power,  and  honor,  Christ  has 
the  pre-eminence  above  angels  and  men,  or  any  other 
creature  But  a  man  has  no  pre-eminence  above  a  beast 
as  to  bis  body;  he  is  liable  to  the  same  diseases  and 
death  (Eccles.  iii,  19).  See  BiUiotheca  Sacra,  1863, 
p.  681 ;  Church  Remembrancer,  Jan.  1856,  p.  132  sq. 

Pre-establiahed  Harmony.    See  Leibnitz. 

Pre-ezistence  of  Jesus  Christ  is  his  existence 
before  he  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  That  he  really 
did  exist  is  taught  plainly  in  John  iii,  18 ;  vi,  50,  62, 
etc.;  viii,  58;  xvii,  5,  24;  1  John  i,  2;  but  there  are 
various  opinions  respecting  this  existence.  Some,  ac- 
knowledging, with  the  orthodox,  that  in  Jesus  Christ 
there  is  a  diivine  nature,  a  rational  soul,  and  a  human 
body,  go  into  an  opinion  peculiar  to  themselves.  His 
body  was  formed  in  the  Virgins  womb;  but  bis  human 
soul— the  first  and  most  excellent  of  all  the  works  of 
God  —  they  suppose  was  brought  into  existence  be- 
fore the  creation  of  the  world,  and  subsisted  in  happy 
union  in  heaven  with  the  second  Person  of  the  Godh^ 
till  his  incarnation.  The  doctrine  is  thus  clearly  set 
forth  by  bishop  Bull  in  his  Defence  of  the  Nicene  Creed: 
^  All  the  Catholic  orators  of  the  first  three  centuries 
taught  that  Jesus  Christy  he  who  was  afterwards  so 
called,  existed  before  he  became  man,  or  before  he  was 
bom,  according  to  the  flesh,  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in 
another  nature  far  more  excellent  than  the  human  nat- 
ure; that  he  appeared  to  holy  men,  giving  them  an 
earnest,  as  it  were,  of  bis  incarnation ;  that  he  always 
presided  over  and  provided  for  the  Chureh,  which  in 
time  to  come  he  would  redeem  with  his  own  blodd,  and 
of  consequence  that,  from  the  beginning,  the  whole  or^ 
der  or  thread  of  the  divine  dispensation,  as  TertnUian 
speaks,  ran  through  him ;  further  yet,  that  be  was  with 
the  Father  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  that 
by  him  all  things  were  made" 

Those  who  advocate  this  doctrine  differ  in  their 
christological  views  from  those  called  Arians,  for  the 
latter  ascribe  to  Christ  only  a  created  deity,  whereas  the 
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fonner  hold  his  true  and  proper  divinity*  They  differ 
from  the  Sociniansi  who  believe  no  existence  of  Jems 
Christ  before  his  incaniation ;  they  differ  from  the  Sabel- 
liaos,  who  only  own  a  trinity  of  names;  they  differ  also 
from  the  generally  received  opinion,  which  is,  that 
Chri8t*8  human  soul  began  to  exist  in  the  womb  of  his 
mother,  in  exact  conformity  to  that  likeness  unto  bis 
brcthien  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks  (Ueb.  ii,  17).  The 
writers  in  faror  of  the  pre-existenoe  of  Christ's  hu- 
man soul  recommend  their  opinion  by  these  argu- 
ments :  1.  Christ  Is  represented  as  his  Father's  messen- 
ger, or  angel,  being  distinct  from  bis  Father,  sent  by  his 
Father,  long  before  his  incarnation,  to  perform  actions 
which  seem  to  be  too  low  for  the  dignity  of  pure  God- 
head. The  appearances  of  Christ  to  the  patriarchs  are 
described  like  the  appearance  of  an  angel,  or  man  really 
distinct  firom  God;  yet  one  in  whom  God,  or  Jehovah, 
bad  a  peculiar  indwelling,  or  with  whom  the  divine  nat- 
ure had  a  personal  union.  2.  Chrbt,  when  he  came 
into  the  world,  is  said,  in  several  passages  of  Scripture, 
to  have  divested  himself  of  some  gloiy  which  he  had  be- 
fore his  incarnation.  Now  if  there  had  existed  before 
this  time  nothing  but  his  divine  nature,  this  divine  nat- 
ure, it  is  argued,  could  not  properly  have  divested  it- 
self of  any  glory  (John  xvii,  4,  6;  2  Cor.  viii,  9).  It 
cannot  be  said  of  God  that  he  became  poor:  he  is  infi- 
nitely self-sufficient ;  he  is  necessarily  and  eternally  rich 
in  perfections  and  glories.  Nor  can  it  be  said  of  Christ, 
as  man,  that  he  was  rich,  if  he  were  never  in  a  richer 
state  before  than  while  he  was  on  earth.  '  8.  It  seems 
needful,  say  those  who  embrace  this  opinion,  that  the 
soul  of  Jesus  Christ  should  pre-exist,  that  it  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  give  its  previous  actual  consent  to  the 
great  and  painful  undertaking  of  making  atonement  for 
man's  sins.  It  was  the  human  soul  of  Christ  that  en- 
dured the  weakness  and  pain  of  his  infant  state,  all  the 
labors  and  fatigues  of  life,  the  reproaches  of  men,  and 
the  sufferings  of  death.  The  divine  nature  is  incapable 
of  suffering.  The  covenant  of  redemption  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son  is  therefore  represented  as  being 
made  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  To  suppose 
that  simple  Deity,  or  the  Divine  Essence,  which  is  the 
same  in  all  the  three  Personalities,  should  make  a  cov- 
enant with  itself,  is  inconsistent. 

Dr.  Watts,  moreover,  supposes  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  pre-«xistence  of  the  soul  of  Christ  explains  dark  and 
difficult  Scriptures,  and  discovers  many  beauties  and 
proprieties  of  expression  in  the  Word  of  God,  which  on 
any  other  plan  lie  unobserved.  For  instance,  in  Col.  i, 
15,  etc,  Christ  is  described  as  the  imsge  of  the  invisible 
God,  the  first-bom  of  every  creature.  His  being  the 
image  of  the  invisible  God  cannot  refer  merely  to  his 
divine  nature,  for  that  is  as  invisible  in  the  Son  as  in 
the  Father;  therefore  it  seems  to  refer  to  his  pie-exist- 
ent soul  in  union  with  the  Godhead.  Again,  when  man 
is  said  to  be  created  in  the  image  of  God  (Gen.  i,  2),  it 
may  refer  to  the  God-man,  to  Christ  in  his  pre-existent 
state.  God  says,  **  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after 
our  likeness."  The  word  is  redoubled,  perhaps  to  inti- 
mate that  Adam  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  the  human 
soul  of  Christ,  as  well  as  that  he  bore  something  of  the 
image  and  resemblance  of  the  divine  nature.  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Clarke,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  well-read 
student  of  Christology,  did  not  accept  the  general 
orthodox  view  of  the  Trinity  doctrine,  but  endeavored 
to  form  a  theory  holding  an  intermediate  place  between 
the  Arian  and  orthodox  systems,  neither  allowing  Jesus 
to  be  called  a  creature  nor  admitting  his  equality  with 
the  Father.  He  held  that  from  the  beginning  there  ex- 
isted along  with  the  Father  a  second  Person,  called  the 
Word  or  Son,  who  derived  his  being,  attributes,  and 
powers  from  the  Father.  The  Jews  uniformly  main- 
tained the  pie-extstenoe  of  the  Messiah.  In  English 
theology.  Dr.  Watts  was  the  ablest  espouser  of  this  doc- 
trine. In  American  theology  the  Rev.  Noah  Worcester 
advocated  Dr.  Watts's  theory,  but  with  decided  mod- 
ifications founded  on  the  title  *'  Son  of  God,"  which  is  so 


frequently  applied  to  Christ  in  the  N.  T.,  and  which 
Worcester  alleged  ^  must  import  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  Sou  of  the  Father  ss  truly  as  Isaac  was  the  son  of 
Abraham ;  not  that  he  is  a  created  intelligent  being,  but 
a  being  who  properly  derived  his  existence  and  nat- 
ure from  God."  Mr.  Worcester  thus  maintains  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  not  a  self-existent  being,  for  it  is  impos- 
sible even  for  God  to  produce  a  self-existent  son ;  but 
OS  (Christ  derived  his  existence  and  nature  from  the 
Father,  he  is  as  truly  the  image  of  the  invisible  God  as 
Seth  was  the  likeness  of  Adam.  He  is  therefore  a  per- 
son of  divine  dignity,  constituted  the  creator  of  the 
world,  the  angel  of  God's  presence,  or  the  medium  by 
which  God  manifested  himself  to  the  ancient  patriarohs. 
According  to  this  theory  the  Son  of  God  became  man,  or 
the  Son  of  man,  by  becoming  the  soul  of  a  human  bod}*. 

Those  who  object  to  the  doctrine  of  the  pre-exi»tence 
of  the  human  soul  of  Christ  do  so  on  the  principle  that 
such  a  doctrine  weakens  and  subverts  that  of  his  divine 
personality,  and  assign  as  grounds  for  such  a  position 
that — 1.  A  pure  intelligent  spirit,  the  first,  the  most  an- 
cient, and  the  most  excellent  of  creatures,  created  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  so  exactly  resembles  the 
second  Person  of  the  Arian  Trinity  that  it  is  impossible 
to  show  the  least  difference  except  in  name.  2.  This 
pre-existent  Intelligence,  supposed  in  this  doctrine,  is  so 
confounded  with  those  other  intelligences  called  angels 
that  there  is  great  danger  of  mistaking  this  human  soul 
for  an  angel,  and  so  of  making  the  person  of  Christ  to 
consist  of  three  natures.  8.  If  Jesus  Christ  had  nothing 
in  common  like  the  rest  of  mankind  except  a  body,  how 
could  this  semi-conformity  make  him  a  real  roan?  4. 
The  passages  quoted  in  proof  of  the  pre-existence  of  the 
human  soul  of  Jesus  Christ  |ire  of  the  same  sort  with 
those  which  others  allege  in  proof  of  the  pre-existence 
of  all  human  souls.  5.  This  opinion,  by  ascribing  the 
dignity  of  the  work  of  redemption  to  this  sublime  hu- 
man soul,  detracts  from  the  deity  of  Christ,  and  renders 
the  last  as  passive  as  the  first  is  active.  &  This  notion 
is  contrary  to  the  Scripture.  St  Paul  says,  **  In  all 
things  it  behooved  him  to  be  made  like  unto  his  breth- 
ren" (Heb.  ii,  17) :  he  partook  of  all  our  infirmities  ex- 
cept sin.  St.  Luke  says,  **  He  increased  in  stature  and 
wisdom"  (Luke  ii,  52).  Upon  the  whole,  this  scheme, 
adopted  to  relieve  the  difficulties  which  must  always 
surround  mysteries  so  great,  only  creates  new  ones. 
This  is  the  usual  fate  of  similar  speculations,  and  shows 
the  wisdom  of  resting  in  the  plain  interpretation  of 
the  Word  of  God.  See  Kobinson,  Claude,  i,  214,  811 ; 
Watts,  Worla,  v,  274, 885 ;  Gill,  Body  ofDvMiy,  u,  51 ; 
Robinson,  P^  p.  140 ;  Fleming,  CArw/o^o^;  Siiftpeon, 
Apology  jfor  the  TrinUy^  p.  190;  Hawker,  Sermon  on  the 
Divinity  ofCkritt,  p.  44, 45 ;  Hasg,  Hittoire  dea  Dogmes 
Chrit. ;  Martensen,  Dogmatica ;  Muller,  Doctrine  of  Sin ; 
Liddon,  Divimfy  of  Chritt;  Hagenbacb,  Hitt,  of  Do<y 
trinet;  Studien  «.  KriHken,  1860,  No.  8.  Comp.  In- 
DWKLLiMO  Scheme  ;  Jesus  Christ. 

Pre-eadstenta  (or  Preeadstiani)  is  the  name 
given  to  those  who  hold  the  hypothesis  of  the  pre- 
existence  of  souls,  or  the  doctrine  that,  at  the  beginning 
of  creation,  not  that  of  this  world  simply,  but  of  idl 
worlds,  God  created  the  souls  of  all  men,  which,  how- 
ever, are  not  united  to  the  body  till  the  individuals  for 
whom  they  are  destined  are  begotten  or  bom  into  the 
world.  According  to  this  theory,  says  Schedd,  '*  Men 
were  angelic  spirits  at  firsL  Because  of  their  apostasy 
in  the  angelic  sphere,  they  were  transferred,  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  their  sin,  into  materiol  bodies  in  this  mun- 
dane sphere,  and  are  now  passing  through  a  disciplinary 
process,  in  order  to  be  restored,  all  of  them,  without 
exception,  to  their  pre-existent  and  angelic  condition. 
These  bodies  to  which  they  are  Joined  come  into  exist- 
ence by  the  ordinary  course  of  physical  propagation ;  so 
that  the  sensuous  and  material  part  of  human  nature 
has  no  existence  previous  to  Adam.  It  is  only  the  ra- 
tional and  spiritual  principle  of  which  a  preadamic  life 
is  asserted." 
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The  doctrine  of  pre-existonoe  first  found  its  advocates 
in  the  Christian  Church  in  the  2d  centur}'.  The  fathers 
Justin  Martyr,  Origen,  and  others  espoused  it,  particu- 
larly Origen,  who  became  its  principal  exponent  and 
advocate.  It  was  a  belief  very  prevalent  anciently,  and 
is  still  widely  spread  throughout  the  East  The  Greek 
philosophers,  too,  especially  those  who  held  the  doc- 
trine of  transmigration  (q.  v.)f  as  the  Pythagoreans, 
Empedocles,  and  even  Plato — if  with  him  pre-«xistence 
is  not  simply  a  symbolical  myth — were  familiar  with 
the  conception ;  and  so  were  the  Jews,  especially  the 
cabalists.  It  is  generally  received  by  the  modem 
Jews,  and  is  frequently  taught  in  the  writings  of  the 
rabbins.  One  declares  that  "  the  soul  of  man  had  an 
existence  anterior  to  the  formation  of  the  heavens,  they 
being  nothing  but  fire  and  water."  The  same  author 
asserts  that  <*  the  human  soul  is  a  particle  of  the  Deity 
from  above,  and  is  eternal  like  the  heavenly  natures." 
A  similar  doctrine  is  believed  by  the  Persian  8ofis 
(q.  v.).  With  the  pre-existents  should  also  be  classed 
the  metempsychosists,  for  pre- existence  is  connected 
with  the  idea  of  metemptychotii  (q.  v.),  according  to 
which  doctrine  the  soul  was,  in  a  former  life,  in  punish- 
ment for  sin,  united  with  a  human  body,  in  order  to 
expiate,  by  the  miseries  of  earthly  existence,  anterior 
transgressions.  Therefore  St.  Augustine,  invoking  Cice- 
ro's authority,  says  (^Contra  Julian,  iv,  15) :  "Ex  quibus 
humanie  vita  erroribns  et  aerumnis  fit,  ut  interdum 
veteres  illi  sive  vates  sive  in  sacris  initiisque  tradendis 
divinn  mentis  interpretes,  qui  nos  ob  aliqna  scelcra 
suscepta  in  vita  superiori  pocnarum  luendarum  cansa 
esse  natos  dixcrunt,  aliquid  vidisse  videantur.'*  Ne- 
mesius,  as  a  philosopher,  and  Prudentius,  as  a  poet,  seem 
to  have  been  the  only  defenders  of  the  pre-existence 
theory,  which  wm  condemned  formally  in  the  Council 
of  Constantinople,  in  A.D.  540.  But  the  doctrine  has 
been  embraced  by  myttict  (q.  v.)  generally,  both  in  an- 
cient and  modem  times;  and  has  since  been  revived,  in 
a  modified  form,  in  German  theology,  by  Julius  Mtlller, 
and  forms  the  basis  of  his  work  on  The  Christian  Doo 
trine  of  Sin^  one  of  the  deepest  works  in  modern  theol- 
ogy. In  American  theology  it  has  its  able  advocate  in 
Dr.  Edward  Beecher  {The  Conflict  of  Ages),  but  the 
Christian  Church  generally  has  thus  far  failed  to  give 
its  assent  to  it.  In  the  domain  of  philosophy,  direct  in- 
tellectual interest  in  this  doctrine  has  nearly  ceased  in 
modem  times;  yet  the  dream  —  for,  whether  tme  or 
false,  it  is  and  can  be  nothing  but  a  dream  in  our  pres- 
ent state,  and  with  our  present  capabilities  of  knowl- 
edge— has  again  and  again  haunted  individual  thinkers. 
Wordsworth  has  given  poetical  expression  to  it  in  his 
famous  ode.  Intimations  of  Immortality  from  Recoliec- 
tions  of  Early  Childhood: 

"  Oar  birth  !s  but  n  sleep  and  a  forgetting. 
The  Bonl  that  rises  with  ns— nnr  nfe's  star. 

Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting. 

And  Cometh  from  afar. 
Not  in  entire  forgetfalness. 
And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 
Unt  trailing  clonds  of  glory  do  we  come 

From  G(M,  who  is  our  home." 

The  latest  philosophy  of  Germany—that  of  Hegel  and 
of  the  younger  Fichte  {Psychologic  [1864])— has  moder- 
ately revived  the  doctrine,  and,  with  the  alliance  of  such 
theologians  as  Muller,  may  crowd  it  into  prominent 
consideration  upon  the  Church.  It  remains  for  us  to 
say  here  that  the  name  Preexistiani  was  given  to  the 
advocates  of  this  belief  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
Creatianif  those  who  hold  to  the  immediate  creation  of 
the  human  soul  at  the  moment  of  the  production  of  the 
body ;  and  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Traducianists, 
who  held  that  children  received  soul  as  well  as  body 
from  their  parents.  See  Cndworth,  InkUectnal  Deve'l- 
opmeni  of  the  Universe;  Delitzsch,  Biblieal  PsychoL  p. 
41-43;  Lawson,  Church  of  Christ;  Goodwin,  Works ; 
Register,  Studien  u,  Kriiiken,  1829-37,  s.  v.  Seeie ;  West- 
minster Rev,  April,  IBGH ;  B^iotheoa  Saa-a,  Jan.  1855, 
p.  156 ;  MethodUt  Rev,  Oct,  1853,  p.  567.    {J,  H.  W.) 


PrefacoB  (^fmmokUio;  the  GalUcan  Contestaiio 
missa ;  the  priest's  witness  to  the  vere  dignum  of  the 
people;  the  Mozarabic  and  Galilean  ilkUio  or  wdaUo), 
certain  short  occasional  forms  in  the  communion-service 
of  the  Church  of  England,  which  are  introduced  in  par- 
ticular festivals,  more  especially  Christmas,  Easter,  As- 
cension, and  seven  days  after ;  also  Whit-Sunday  and  six 
days  aher,  together  with  Trinity-Sunday.  They  arc 
introduced  by  the  priest  immediately  before  the  an- 
them beginning,  '^  Therefore  with  angels,  archangels," 
etc  **This  anthem  is  a  song  of  praise,  or  an  act  of 
profound  adoration,"  says  dean  Comber,  '*  equally  proper 
at  all  times ;  but  the  Church  calls  upon  us  more  espe- 
cially to  use  it  on  her  chief  festivals,  in  remembrance  of 
those  events  which  are  then  celebrated.  Thus,  on  Christ- 
mas-day, the  priest,  having  said '  It  is  very  meet,  right, 
and  our  bounden  duty  that  we  should  at  all  times,  and 
in  all  places,  give  thanks  unto  thee,  O  Lord  [H0I3'  Fa- 
ther] Almighty,  everlasting  God,'  adds  the  proper  pref- 
ace which  assigns  the  reason  for  peculiar  thankfulness 
on  that  particular  day,  viz.:  ^Because  thou  didst  give 
Jesus  Christ,  thine  only  Son,  to  be  bom  as  at  this  time 
for  us;  who,  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was 
made  very  man,  of  the  Tirgin  Mary  his  mother,  and 
that  without  spot  of  sin,  to  make  us  clean  from  all  sin ; 
therefore^  with  angels,'  etc 

"The  antiquity  of  such  prefaces  may  be  estimated 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  mentioned  and  enjoined  by 
the  103d  canon  of  the  African  code,  which  code  was 
formed  of  the  decisions  of  many  councils  prior  to  the 
date  of  418.  The  decay  of  devotion  let  fall  the  apostol- 
ical and  primitive  use  of  daily  and  weekly  communions, 
and  the  people  in  the  later  ages  did  not  receive  bnt  at 
the  greater  festivals;  upon  which  custom  there  were 
added  to  the  general  preface  mentioned  before  some 
special  prefaces  relating  to  the  peculiar  mercy  of  that 
feast  on  which  they  did  communicate,  the  Church  think- 
ing it  fit  that,  since  every  festival  was  instituted  to  re- 
member some  great  mercy,  therefore  they  who  received 
on  such  a  day,  besides  the  general  praises  offered  for  all 
God's  mercies,  should  at  the  Lord's  table  make  a  special 
memorial  of  the  mercy  proper  to  that  festival ;  and  this 
seemed  so  rational  to  our  reformers  that  thev  have  re- 
tained  those  proper  prefaces  which  relate  to  Christmas, 
Easter,  Ascension-day,  Whit-Sunday,  and  Trinity-Sun- 
day, so  as  to  praise  God  for  the  mercies  of  Christ's  birth, 
resurrection,  and  ascension,  for  the  sending  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  for  the  true  faith  of  the  holy  Trinity.  On 
the  greater  festivals  there  are  proper  prefaces  appointed, 
which  are  also  to  be  repeated,  in  case  there  be  a  com- 
munion, for  seven  days  after  the  festivals  themselves 
(excepting  that  for  Whit-Sunday,  which  is  to  be  repeat- 
ed only  six  days  after,  because  Trinity-Sunday,  which 
is  the  seventh,  hath  a  preface  peculiar  to  itself) ;  to  the 
end  that  the  mercies  may  be  the  better  remembered  by 
often  repetition,  and  also  that  all  the  people  (who  in 
most  places  cannot  communicate  all  in  one  day)  may 
have  other  opportunities,  within  those  eight  dajrs,  to 
Join  in  praising  God  for  such  great  blessings.'*  *'  The 
reason,"  says  bishop  Sparrow,  "of  the  Church's  length- 
ening oul  these  high  feasts  for  several  days  is  plain; 
the  subject-matter  of  them  is  of  so  high  a  nature,  and 
so  nearly  concerns  our  salvation,  that  one  day  would 
be  too  little  to  meditate  upon  them,  and  praise  God 
for  them  as  we  ought.  A  bodily  deliverance  may  just- 
ly require  one  day  of  thanksgiving  and  joy;  but  the 
deliverance  of  the  soul  by  the  blessings  commemorated 
on  those  times  de8er%-cs  a  much  longer  time  of  praise 
and  acknowledgment.  Since,  therefore,  it  would  be  in- 
jurious to  Christians  to  have  their  joy  and  thankful- 
ness for  such  mercies  confined  to  one  day,  the  Church, 
upon  the  times  when  these  unspeakable  blessings  were 
wrought  for  us,  invites  us,  by  her  most  seasonable  com- 
mands and  counsels,  to  fill  our  hearts  with  joy  and 
thankfulness,  and  let  them  overflow  eight  days  togeth- 
er." "The  reason  of  their  being  fixed  to  eight  days," 
says  Wlieatley  {Booh  of  Common  Prayer),  "  is  taken 
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from  the  practice  of  the  Jews,  who  by  God's  appoint- 
ment obsen'ed  their  greater  festivals,  some  of  them  for 
seven,  and  one— namely,  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles— for 
eight  days.  And  therefore  the  primitive  Church,  think- 
ing that  the  observation  of  Christian  festivals  (of  which 
the  Jewish  feasts  were  only  types  and  shadows)  ought 
not  to  come  short  of  them,  lengthened  out  their  higher 
feasts  to  eight  days." 

These  prefaces  are  very  ancient,  though  there  were 
some  of  them  as  they  stood  in  the  Latin  service  of  later 
date.  For  as  there  are  ten  in  that  service,  whereof  the 
last,  concerning  the  Virgin  Mary,  was  added  by  pope 
Urban  (1095),  so  it  follows  that  the  rest  moat  be  of 
a  more  remote  antiquity.  The  Church  of  Rome 
holds  that  they  were  composed  by  Gelasius  in  memory 
of  Christ's  singing  a  hymn  with  his  disciples  after  the 
Last  Supper,  the  Jews  at  their  Paschal  supper  singing 
seven  Psalms  (Psa.  cxiii-cxix).  Pope  Sixtus  added  to 
them  the  Ter  Scmctut,  Pope  Victor  calls  them  capUula. 
From  the  6th  to  the  11th  century  the  Western  Church 
had  prefaces  for  every  festival,  but  after  that  date  they 
were  reduced  to  nine,  and  are  enumerated  by  pope  Pela- 
gius  and  Alexander  as  Easter,  the  Ascension,  Pentecost, 
Christmas,  the  Apparition  of  Christ  (Epiphany),  the 
Apostles,  Holy  Trinity,  Cross,  and  Quadragesima.  The 
encharist  of  Paul  (1  Cor.  xiv,  16)  and  St.  Justin  is  prob- 
ably the  germ  of  the  Western  preface  and  the  long 
thanksgiving  prayer  corresponding  to  it  in  the  Greek 
Church.  The  Greeks,  by  the  way,  use  only  one  pref- 
ace. The  Church  of  England  has  retained  five,  and 
those  upon  the  principal  festivals  of  the  year,  which  re- 
late only  to  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  and  not  to  any 
saint,  **  In  this  *  preface'  a  distinction  is  made  between 
ceremonies  which  were  introduced  with  a  good  design, 
and  in  process  of  time  abused,  and  those  which  had  a 
corrupt  origin,  and  were  at  the  beginning  vain  and  in- 
significant. The  last  kind  the  Reformere  entirely  re- 
jected, but  the  first  were  still  used  for  decency  and  edi- 
fication. Some  well-<lisposed  Christians  were  so  attached 
to  ancient  forms  that  they  would,  on  no  account.  stiiTer 
the  least  deviation  from  them ;  othere  were  fond  of  in- 
novation in  everything.  Between  these  extremes  a 
•middle  way  had  been  carefully  observed  by  the  Re- 
formers. Many  ceremonies  had  been  so  gprossly  abused 
by  superstition  and  avarice  that  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
move them  altogether;  but  since  it  was  fit  to  use  some 
ceremonies  for  the  sake  of  decency  and  order,  it  seemed 
better  to  retain  those  that  were  old  than  to  invent  new. 
Still,  it  must  be  remembered  that  those  which  were  kept 
rest<Mi  not  on  the  same  foundation  as  the  law  of  God, 
and  might  be  altered  for  reasonable  causes;  and  the 
English  Reformers,  in  keeping  them,  neither  condemned 
those  nations  which  thought  them  inexpedient,  nor 
prescribed  them  to  any  other  nation  than  their  own" 
(Carwithen,  Hitt.  of  the  Church  of  England),  See, 
besides  the  authorities  already  referred  to,  Walcott, 
Sacred  Archaology,  s.  v.;  Hook,  Church  Dictionary^ 
s.  V. 

Prehistoric  Man.    See  Pkbadamitr. 

Preiasler,  Johann  Jastinus,  a  German  painter 
and  engraver  of  repute,  was  bom  at  Nuremberg  Dec  4, 
1698.  His  father,  Johann  Daniel,  was  his  early  master ; 
then  he  spent  eight  years  in  Italy,  and  after  his  return 
to  Germany , succeeded  his  father  in  the  direction  of 
the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Nuremberg  (1742). 
Among  his  works,  several  of  which  were  engraved, 
we  mention  the  Burial  of  the  Lord,  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenantf  the  Tramfiguration^  Christ  erotoned  with 
Thonu,  Christ  before  Herod^  the  Cure  of  the  Lame, 
He  engraved  the  paintings  of  Rubens  in  the  church  of 
the  Jesuits  at  Antwerp,  twenty  drawings  (Nuremberg, 
1784,  foL) ;  a  collection  of  fifty  of  the  most  i)eautiful 
statues  of  Rome,  after  the  drawings  of  Bouchardon 
(ibid.  1782,  fol.) ;  and  Omamenti  cT  A  rchitettura.  He 
died  at  Nuremberg  Feb.  17, 1771. — Hoefer,  Nouik  Biog, 
Ginirale,  s.  v. 


PreiMler,  Johann  Martin,  an  engraver,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Nuremberg  March  14, 
1715.  After  learning,  under  the  direction  of  his  father 
and  his  brothers,  the  arts  of  drawing  and  engraving,  he 
went  to  Paris  in  1789,  where  he  made  several  engrav- 
ings for  the  Galerie  de  Versailles.  In  1744  he  was  called 
as  professor  of  the  art  of  engraving  to  Copenhagen,  was 
subsequently  honored  with  the  title  of  engraver  to  the 
court,  and  received  other  honorable  distinctions.  Among 
bis  numerous  and  much  esteemed  engravings  we  men- 
tion, of  sacred  subjects  and  ecclesiastical  historic  in- 
terest, the  Cardinal  of  Bouillon;  J.  Andrew  Cramer; 
Balth,  Munier;  Struensee;  if.  Luther;  Gellert;  Juel's 
Klopitoek;  Raflaelle^s  Madonna  of  the  Chair ^  a  work  in 
which  we  find  in  the  highest  degree  all  the  excellent 
qualities  of  Preissler;  Paul  Veronese's  Carrying  of  the 
Cross ;  Rosa^s  Jonah  preaching  to  the  Ninevites ;  Guido's 
Ninus  and  Semiramis  ;  Rubens's  Mary^  Mother  of  Grace^ 
and  St,  Cec&ia;  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds^  after 
Vanloo;  the  Judgment  of  Solomon  and  the  Happy  Meet- 
ing, after  his  own  sketches ;  the  Inoculation  of  the  Conn- 
tessofBermtorf;  J/o^m,  after  Michael  Angelo.  I^iss- 
ler  made  several  engravings  for  the  Museum  of  Florence 
and  for  the  antique  marbles  of  Dresden.  He  died  at 
Copenhagen  Nov.  17,  1794.  — Hoefer,  Nonv,  Biog,  Gi- 
nircde,  s.  v.  See  Will,  Niimbergisches  Lexikon,  and 
Supplement  of  Nopitsch.-Fuessli,  AUgem,  KOneUerlexi" 
kon;  Nagler,  Neuea  AUgem.  KOnstlerlexikon, 

Preis'werk,  Samuel,  Vr,,  a  Swiss  theologian,  was 
bom  Sept.  19, 1799,  at  RUmlingen,  Switzerland.  After 
having  completed  his  theological  studies  at  Basle,  he 
was  appointed  in  1824  a  minister  at  the  Orphan-house, 
and  in  1828  he  succeeded  R.  Stier  (q.  v.)  as  professor  at 
the  Mission-house.  He  had  hardly  entered  upon  a  new 
field  of  ministerial  labors  in  1830  at  Muttcnz,  when  the 
revolution  broke  out,  which  compelled  him  to  leave  the 
place,  and  two  years  afterwanls  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Old -Testament  exegesis  and  Oriental  lan- 
guages at  the  £cole  de  Theologie  of  the  Evangelical 
Society  at  Geneva.  In  1837  he  returned  to  Basle,  was 
appointed  deacon  in  1840,  and  in  1845  pastor  of  St. 
Leonhard,  occupying  at  the  same  time  the  chair  fur 
Old  -  Testament  exegesis  at  the  university.  From 
1859  he  occupied  the  position  as  antbtes,  or  super- 
intendent, of  the  Church  at  Basle,  till  he  was  called  to 
his  rest  in  1871.  Preiswerk  was  an  excellent  preacher 
and  poet,  and  his  fine  missionary'  hymn,  "  Dies  ist  der 
Gemeinde  Starkef**  has  been  translated  into  English  by 
Mrs.  Wiukworth  (Lyra  Germ,  ii,  88  — "Hark!  the 
Church  proclaims  her  honor**).  He  also  published.  Das 
aUe  and  neue  Morgenland  fur  Freunde  der  heiligen 
Schrifi  (Banlc,  1834-^0)  :—Z>fc  Nestorianer  oder  die  10 
Stamme  Israels  (ibid.  1843);  this  is  a  translation  of 
The  NesiorianSf  or  the  Lost  Tribes,  by  A.  Grant  (q.  v.) : 
— Grammaire  IIebralque,precedee  dun  Precis  historique 
sur  la  Langue  Ilihralque  (3d  ed.  1871).  See  FUrst, 
Bibliotheca  Judaica,  iii,  120;  Zuchold,  BiUiotheca  The- 
ologica,  iii,  1012;  Steiuschneider,  BiUiogr,  llandbuch,  p. 
112;  Peck,  Samuel  Preiswerk,  in  the  "Evangel.  Mes- 
senger" (Cleveland,  Ohio,  1877) ;  Koch,  Geschichte  des 
deutschen  KirchenliedeSy  vii,  99  sq. ;  Knapp,  Evangelischer 
Liederschatz,  a.  v.     (B.  P.) 

Prejudioe  (prajudicOf  to  Judge  before  inquiry)  is 
a  prejudging,  that  is,  forming  or  adopting  an  opinion 
concerning  anything  before  the  grounds  of  it  have  been 
fairly  or  fully  considered.  The  opinion  may  be  true  or 
false ;  but  iu  so  far  as  the  grounds  of  it  have  not  been 
examined,  it  is  erroneous  or  without  proper  evidence. 
"In  most  cases  prejudices  are  opinions  which,  on  some 
account,  men  are  pleased  with,  independently  of  any 
conviction  of  their  troth ;  and  which,  therefore,  they 
are  afraid  to  examine,  lest  they  should  find  them  to  be 
false.  Prejudices,  then,  are  unreasonable  judgments, 
formed  or  held  under  the  influence  of  some  other  motive 
than  the  love  of  troth.  They  may  therefore  be  classed 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  motives  from  which  they 
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result  These  motives  are  eitber,  1,  pleasurable,  inno- 
cent, and  social;  or,  2,  they  are  malignant"  (Taylor, 
Elements  of  Thought),  Dr.  Reid  (ItUeS,  PawerSf  essay 
vi,  ch.  viii)  has  treated  of  prejudioeSf  or  the  causes  of 
error,  according  to  the  classification  given  of  them  by 
lord  Bacon,  under  the  name  of  idols,  Locke  {Essay  on 
the  Human  Understanding,  bk.  iv,  ch.  xx)  has  treated 
of  the  causes  of  error.  Some  excellent  obiservations  on 
the  prejudices  peculiar  to  men  of  study  may  be  seen  in 
Malebranche  (Search  after  Truth),  See  Christian  Ex- 
aminer  and  Gen,  Rev,  iv  (1830),  280. 

Prelacy.  The  organization  of  the  Christian  Church 
was  in  the  beginning  eminently  simple,  free,  and  popu> 
lar.  The  government  of  the  Church  was  at  first  a  pure 
democracy,  allowing  to  all  its  constituents  the  most  en> 
larged  freedom  of  voluntary  religious  associadon.  Prel- 
acy takes  its  name  and  character  from  the  assumed  pre- 
rogatives of  the  bishop  as  a  distinct  order  or  rank— |7ns- 
kuij  preferred,  promoted  over  others.  It  began  in  the 
2d  century  with  the  distinction  between  presbyter  and 
bishop,  which  were  originally  identical,  merely  different 
names  for  the  same  office.  In  the  New  Test  the  appel- 
lations as  titles  of  bishops  and  presbyters  are  the  same. 
They  are  required  to  possess  the  same  qualifications  and 
to  perform  the  same  ofllictal  duties;,  neither  was  there 
in  the  apostolical  churches  any  ordinary  and  permanent 
class  of  officers  superior  to  the  presbyters. 

I.  In  the  Early  Church, — ^Various  circumstances  con- 
spired to  g^ve  certain  of  the  clergy  influence  and  dis- 
tinction over  others.  The  pastors  of  churches  founded 
by  the  apostles  took  precedence  of  presbyters  of  later 
and  subordinate  churches.  The  churches  of  Jerusalem, 
Antioch,  Ephesus,  Corinth,  eta,  became  central  points 
of  influence  which  gave  importance  to  their  incumbents. 
They  were  the  principal  agents  in  appointing  new  sta- 
tions for  the  extension  of  the  Christian  Church  and  in 
the  organization  of  new  churches  dependent  on  the  par- 
ent institution.  With  the  increase  of  these  chapels  a 
parochial  system  of  churches  arose,  more  or  less  relying 
on  the  central  Church  for  support  and  spiritual  instruc- 
tors—all of  which  gave  to  the  prelate  of  the  metropolis 
importance  and  pre-eminence  over  his  subordinate  pres- 
byters. 

In  their  persecutions  the  feebler  churches  relied  for 
relief  and  protection  on  the  parent  Church.  In  their 
ecclesiastical  assemblies  the  bishop  of  the  metropolitan 
Church  was  of  course  the  leading  spirit,  the  moderator 
of  the  assembly,  giving  direction  to  their  deliberations 
and  the  results  of  the  counciL  He  was  still  only  primus 
inter  pares,  foremost  among  his  equals  in  rank  in  the 
ministry.  Prelacy  had  not  yet  taken  form  and  char- 
acter by  asserting  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the 
bishop,  but  the  concessions  granted  began  in  time  to  be 
claimed  as  an  official  right  Baptism  was  one  of  the 
rights  of  the  bishop  in  the  2d  century  ("  Dandi  baptis- 
mum  quidem  habet  summus  sacerdos  qui  est  episcopus,*' 
Tertuliian,  De  Cap,  §  7).  The  imposition  of  hands  by 
the  bishop  in  baptism  and  ordination  soon  followed  as  a 
prescriptive  right  of  the  bbhop.  This  right  was  soon 
accorded  to  the  presbyters  and  deacons  by  the  authority 
of  the  bishop— mm  tamen  sine  episcopi  auctoritate.  In 
the  unity  of  the  Church  and  its  officers  Cyprian  sought 
safety  and  defence  both  from  the  schismatic  efforts  of 
Felicissimus  and  Novatian  and  the  persecution  of  De- 
ans, A.D.  251.  "'No  safety  but  in  the  Church"— exfra 
ecdesiam  nulla  solus.  As  is  the  branch  to  the  tree,  the 
stream  to  the  fountain,  and  the  members  to  the  body, 
so  is  the  constituency  to  the  Church.  Moreover,  the 
bishop  is  the  embodiment  of  the  Church,  and  there 
can  be  no  Church  without  a  bishop  (Cyprian,  De  Unit, 
Ecdes,  ep.  4, 5).  The  bishop  is  appointed  of  Qod  and 
invested  with  inviolable  authority  to  rule  over  the 
Church.  Such  are  the  divine  rights  which  were  as- 
sumed by  Cyprian  as  prelate  of  the  Church,  invested 
with  divine  authority  and  power  over  the  Church  of 
Christ  The  bishop  now  claimed  affinity  with  the  Jew- 
ish priesthood,  a  daysman  of  the  laity,  the  medium  of 


grace  from  Grod  to  man,  and  the  recipient  of  spiritual 
Ulumtnadon  and  divine  guidance.  The  synodical  letter 
of  the  Council  of  Carthage  contains  similar  pretensions 
(^'Placuit  nobis,  Sancto  Spirito  suggerente,  et  Domi- 
no per  visiones  multas  et  manifestas  admonente").  A 
sacerdotal  caste  was  formed  by  Cyprian  about  AD.  250, 
who  claimed  the  prerogative  of  a  distinct  order  of  the 
priesthood,  separate  from  and  superior  to  the  presby- 
ters. Pnelati,  bishops,  diocesan  bishops  were  the  titles 
designating  the  assumed  prerogatives. 

Provincial  synods  began  now  to  be  held,  in  which  the 
presbyters  were  for  a  time  admitted,  but  the  predom- 
inant influence  of  the  bishops  directed  the  deliberations 
and  enacted  the  laws  of  the  synod.  Thus  they  became 
the  law-makers  of  the  Church  by  the  exercise  of  their 
prelatical  authority  under  the  guidance  of  the  Divine 
Spirit — Spiritu  Divino  suggerente.  Gradually  they  con- 
stituted themselves  at  once  the  enactors  and  the  ex- 
ecutors of  the  ordinances  of  the  Church. 

The  rule  of  the  priesthood  was  made  more  stringent 
over  private  members  of  the  Church.  In  their  travels 
they  were  required  to  have  letters  of  recommendation — 
tUerafomuUa,  cleriae,  canoni&B — from  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese.  A  long  course  of  catechetical  instruction  and 
probation  was  required  for  admission  to  the  Church. 
Rigorous  and  relentless  was  the  discipline  of  offending 
constituents.  Subordinate  orders  of  the  clergy  were 
created— Bubdeacons,  acolytes,  readers,  exorcists,  door- 
keepers, etc. — all  having  the  effect  to  exalt  the  rank  of 
the  prelate  as  prominent  above  alL  But  the  prelatical 
aspirations  of  bishops  were  restricted  by  the  controlling 
influence  which  the  laitv  still  retained  over  the  elec- 
tions  of  the  Church.  This  was  gradually  restricted  by 
a  crafty  policy  of  having  the  candidates  nominated  by 
the  subordinate  clergy  and  their  election  confirmed  by 
the  bishop. 

But  a  master  stroke  of  policy  was  requisite  to  obtain 
control  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church.  It  was  accom- 
plished by  successive  expedients  through  a  period  of 
considerable  time.  The  apostolic  injunction  was  care- 
fully uiged  on  the  Church  to  lay  aside  for  charitable 
purposes  "on  the  first  day  of  the  week  or  of  the  month 
a  store  as  God  had  prospered  them**  (1  Cor.  xvi,  2).  At 
their  love-feasts  and  sacramental  seasons  contributions 
were  required  as  voluntary  offerings — ^indeed,  as  late  as 
Tertuliian  ("Nam  nemo  compelUtur,  sed  sponte  confert,'* 
ApoL  §  89).  Tithes  began  to  be  urged  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  as  early  as  the  3d  century,  but  to 
the  honor  of  the  Church  the  offerings  and  contributions 
continued  to  be  voluntary  on  the  part  of  its  members. 
Whatever  taxes  were  imposed  in  later  times  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  worship  and  of  the  clergy  were 
effected  by  the  relations  of  the  Church  to  the  State 
under  the  Christian  emperors.  On  the  rules  of  the 
Church  requiring  the  gratuitous  performance  of  relig- 
ious offices  the  follovring  references  may  be  consulted : 
ConciL  IlUber.  c  48;  Gelasius,  Epist,  1,  aL  9,  c  6;  Gre>- 
gorius  Naz.  Orat,  40 ;  Gratian,  Deer,  c  1,  qu.  i,  c  8 ; 
ConcH,  Trulkm,  ii,  c  23 ;  Jerome,  Quesst,  Hebr,  in 
Gen,2S, 

The  Council  of  Braga,  in  Portugal,  A.D.  568,  ordered 
a  tripartite  division  of  the  property  of  the  Church— one 
for  the  bishop,  one  for  the  other  deigy,  «nd  the  third 
for  the  lighting  and  repairs  of  the  church.  According 
to  another  authority  four  divisions  were  made,  of  which 
one  portion  was  for  the  poor. 

II.  Under  the  Emperors, — When  Christianity  was  the 
religion  of  the  State,  various  other  revenues  accrued  to 
the  Church  and  the  bishop.  Upon  the  abolition  of  the 
heathen  rites,  under  Theodosius  the  Great  and  his  sons, 
the  property  of  the  heathen  temples  and  priests  which 
fell  to  the  State  was  delivered  over  to  the  Christiari 
clergy,  or  at  least  was  appropriated  to  ecclesiastical 
uses  (Cod,  Theodos,  lib.  xvi,  tit  10,  leg.  19-21 ;  comp. 
Sozom.  Hist,  Eccl,  lib.  v,  c  7,  16).  On  the  same 
principle  the  ecclesiastical  property  of  heretics  was  con- 
fiscated and  made  over  to  the  Catholic  Church,  aSf  for 
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instance,  in  the  case  of  the  NovatUns  (Cod,  Theodoa. 
lib.  xvi,  tit.  5,  leg.  5*2 ;  Socrat.  Hist,  EccL  Mb,  vii,  c  7). 
It  was  also  enacted  that  the  property  of  soch  of  the 
clergy  as  died  without  heirs,  and  of  those  who  had  re- 
linquished their  duties  without  sufficient  cause,  should 
lapse  to  the  Church  funds  (Cod,  Theodot,  lib.  v,  tit,  3, 
leg.  50 ;  Cod,  Justin,  lib.  x,  tiL  8,  leg.  20, 53 ;  Cod.  Xov, 
5,  c.  4 ;  123,  c  42).  The  Church  was  also  maide  the  heir 
of  all  martyrs  and  confessors  who  died  without  leaving 
any  near  relatives  (Euseb.  Vit,  Const,  lib.  ii,  c  86). 
The  clergy  enjoyed  many  privileges  by  which  on  the 
one  hand  they  were  in  a  measure  shielded  from  the 
operations  of  the  law,  and  on  the  other  were  intrusted 
with  civil  and  judicial  authority  over  the  laity.  Three 
particulars  are  stated  by  Planck:  1.  In  certain  civil 
cases  they  exercised  a  direct  jurisdiction  over  the  laity. 
2.  The  State  submitted  entirely  to  them  the  adjudica- 
tion of  all  offences  of  the  laity  of  a  religious  nature.  8. 
Certain  other  cases,  styled  ecclesiastical,  cavseB  ecdesias- 
iica,  were  tried  before  them  exclusively.  The  practical 
influence  of  these  arrangements  and  their  effects  upon 
the  clergy  and  the  laity  are  detailed  by  the  same  au- 
thor, to  whom  we  must  refer  the  reader  (GeselL^Verfcus, 
i,  808  sq.).  The  laity  were  ultimately  separated  from 
the  control  of  the  revenues  which  they  contributed  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  government  of  the  Church  and 
for  charitable  purposes.  All  measures  of  this  nature,  in- 
stead of  originating  with  the  people,  as  in  all  popular 
governments,  began  and  ended  with  the  priesthood 
(Cone.  Can,  Can,  7, 8 ;  Bracar,  xi,  c.  7 ;  the  canons  al- 
luded to  clearly  indicate  the  unjust  and  oppressive 
operations  of  this  system).  The  wealth  of  the  laity  was 
now  made  to  flow  in  streams  into  the  Church.  New 
expedients  were  devised  to  draw  money  from  them. 
(It  was  a  law  of  the  Church  in  the  4th  century  that  the 
Uity  should  every  Sabbath  partake  of  the  sacrament, 
the  effect  of  which  law  was  to  augment  the  revenues  of 
the  Church,  each  communicant  being  required  to  bring 
his  offering  to  the  altar.  Afterwards,  when  this  custom 
was  discontinued,  the  offering  was  still  claimed  \Cong. 
AgcUk,  A.D.  585,  c  4]).  Constantinc  himself  contrib- 
uted large  sums  to  enrich  the  coffers  of  the  Church, 
which  he  also  authorized,  A.D.  821,  to  inherit  property 
by  will  (Cod,  Tkeodos.  4, 16,  tiu  2,  leg.  4 ;  Euseb.  lib.  x, 
c  6;  Sozomen,*lib.  i,  c.  8;  lib.  v,  c.  5).  This  permis- 
sion opened  new  sources  of  wealth  to  the  bishops,  while 
it  presented  equal  incentives  to  their  cupidity.  With 
what  address  they  employed  their  newly  acquired  rights 
is  apparent  from  the  fact  stated  by  Planck,  that  **  in  the 
space  of  ten  years  every  man  at  his  decease  left  a  legacy 
to  the  Church,  and  within  flfty  years  the  clergy  in  the 
several  provinces,  under  the  color  of  the  Church,  held  in 
their  possessions  one-tenth  part  of  the  entire  property  of 
the  province.  By  the  end  of  the  4th  century  the  em- 
perors themselves  were  obliged  to  interpose  to  check  the 
accumulation  of  these  immense  revenues — a  measure 
which  Jerome  said  ^  he  could  not  regret,  but  he  could 
only  regret  that  his  brethren  had  made  it  necessary" 
(Plancl^  GeselL'Verfass,  i,  281;  comp.  Pertsch,  Kir- 
dungesck.  c.  9,  §  11). 

Prelacy  also  gained  great  power  from  the  Church  by 
controlling  the  elections  of  the  clergy.  The  sovereign 
rights  of  the  people  in  their  free  elective  franchise  began 
at  an  early  period  to  be  invaded.  The  final  result  of 
these  changes  was  a  total  disfranchisement  of  the  laity 
and  the  substitution  of  an  ecclesiastical  despotism  in 
the  place  of  the  elective  government  of  the  primitive 
Church.  Of  these  changes  one  of  the  most  effective 
was  the  attempt,  by  means  of  correspondence  and  eccle- 
siastical synods,  to  consolidate  the  churches  into  one 
Church  universal^  to  impose  upon  them  a  uniform  code 
of  laws,  and  establish  an  ecclesiastical  polity  adminis- 
tered by  the  clergy.  The  idea  of  a  holy  catholic  Church 
and  of  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  for  the  government 
of  the  same  was  wholly  a  conception  of  the  priesthood. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  with  which  this 
doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  was  first  promul- 


gated, it  prepared  the  way  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
popular  government  of  the  Church. 

Above  all,  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  the 
priesthood  aimed  a  fatal  blow  at  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  The  clergy  were  no  longer  the  servants  of  the 
people,  chosen  by  them  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  but 
an  independent  and  privileged  order,  like  the  Levitical 
priesthood,  and,  like  them,  by  divine  right  invested 
with  peculiar  prerogatives.  This  independence  they 
began  by  degrees  to  assert  and  to  exercise.  The  bishop 
b^an  in  the  3d  century  to  appoint  at  pleasure  his  own 
deacons  and  other  inferior  orders  of  the  clergy.  In 
other  appointments,  also,  he  endeavored  to  disturb  the 
freedom  of  the  elections  and  to  direct  them  agreeably  to 
his  own  will  (Pertsch,  Kirchengesch.  des  drit,  Jahrhund, 
p.  439-454;  Planck,  GeselL-Ver/ass.  i,  183).  Against 
these  encroachments  of  ecclesiastical  ambition  and 
power  the  people  continued  to  oppose  a  firm  but  in- 
effectual resistance.  They  asserted,  and  in  a  measure 
maintained,  their  primitive  right  of  choosing  their  own 
spiritual  teachers  (Gieseler,  i,  272;  for  a  more  full  and 
detailed  account  of  these  changes  of  ecclesiastical  policy 
and  of  the  means  by  which  they  were  introduced,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  volume  of  J.  G.  Planck,  Gesch, 
der  chri8t,'KirchL  GeseUschaJUverfassung^  i,  149-212, 
433  sq.).  There  are  on  record  instances  in  the  4th,  and 
even  in  the  5th  century,  where  the  appointment  of  a 
bishop  was  effectiully  resisted  by  the  refusal  of  the  peo- 
ple to  ratify  the  nomination  of  the  candidate  to  a  vacant 
see  (Gregorius  Naz.  Orai,  10;  comp.  Orat.  19,  p.  308; 
21,  p.  377;  Bingham,  bk.  iv,  ch.  i,  §  3;  Planck,  i,  440, 
n.  10).  The  rule  had  been  established  by  decree  of 
councils,  and  often  repeated,  requiring  the  presence  and 
unanimous  concurrence  of  all  the  provincial  bishops  iu 
the  election  and  ordination  of  one  to  the  office  of  bishop. 
This  afforded  them  a  convenient  means  of  defeating  any 
popular  election  by  an  affected  disagreement  among 
themselves.  The  same  canonical  authority  had  made 
the  concurrence  of  the  metropolitan  necessary  to  the 
validity  of  any  appointment.  His  veto  was  accordingly 
another  efficient  expedient  by  which  to  bafile  the  suf- 
frages of  the  people  and  to  constrain  them  into  a  reluc- 
tant acquiescence  in  the  will  of  the  clergy  (Cone.  Nic, 
c  4;  Cone.  Antioch.  c.  16;  Carthag.  A.D.  890,  c.  12; 
Planck,  i,  433-452). 

Elections  to  ecclesiastical  offices  were  also  disturbed 
by  the  interference  of  secular  influence  from  without,  in 
consequence  of  that  disastrous  union  of  Church  and  State 
which  was  formed  in  the  4th  century  under  Constantino 
the  Great.  During  this  century  (1)  the  emperors  con- 
vened and  presided  in  general  councils ;  (2)  confirmed 
tUUr  decrees;  (3)  enacted  laws  relative  to  ecclesiastic- 
al matters  by  their  own  authority;  (4)  pronounced  de- 
cisions concerning  heresies  and  controversies;  (5)  ap- 
pointed bishops;  (6)  inflicted  punishment  on  ecclesias- 
tical persons.  Agitated  and  harassed  by  the  conflict  of 
these  discordant  elements,  the  popular  assemblies  for 
the  election  of  men  to  fill  the  highest  offices  of  the  holy 
ministry  became  scenes  of  tumult  and  disorder  that 
would  disgrace  a  modem  political  canvass. 

To  correct  these  disorders  various  but  ineffectual  ex- 
pedients were  adopted  at  different  times  and  places. 
The  Council  of  Laodicea  (A.D.  361,  c  13)  denied  to  the 
multitude — toXq  o^Xocc?  the  rabble — any  vote  in  the 
clioice  of  persons  for  the  sacred  office.  Justinian  in  the 
6th  century  sought,  with  no  better  success,  to  remedy  the 
evils  in  question  by  limiting  the  elective  franchise  to  a 
mixed  aristocracy  composed  of  the  clergy  and  the  chief 
men  of  the  city.  These  were  jointly  to  nominate  three 
candidates,  declaring  under  oath  that  in  making  the 
selection  they  had  been  influenced  by  no  sinister  mo- 
tive. From  these  three  the  ordaining  person  was  to  or- 
dain the  one  whom  he  judged  best  qualified  (Justin. 
NoveU,  123,  c.  1 ;  137,  c.  2;  Cod.  lib.  1,  tit.  3 ;  J)e 
Episcop,  leg.  42).  The  Council  of  Aries  (A.D.  452,  c. 
54)  in  like  manner  ordered  the  bishops  to  nominate 
three  candidates,  from  whom  the  clergy  and  the  people 
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should  make  the  election ;  and  that  of  Barcelona  (A.D. 
599,  c  3)  ordered  the  clergy  and  people  to  make  the 
nomination,  and  the  metropolitan  and  bishops  were  to 
determine  the  election  by  lot.  Bat  even  these  ineifec- 
toal  efforts  to  restore  measurably  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple show  to  what  extent  it  was  already  lost 

The  doctrine  that  to  the  clergy  was  promised  a  divine 
guidance  from  the  Spirit  of  God  had  its  influence  also  in 
completing  the  subjugation  of  the  people.  Resistance 
to  such  an  authority  under  the  infallible  guidance  of 
God's  Spirit  was  rebellion  against  High  Heaven,  which 
the  laity  had  not  the  impiety  to  maintain.  The  gov- 
ernment and  discipline  of  the  Church  by  the  priesthood 
was  but  the  natural  result  of  their  control  of  the  elective 
franchise.  It  established  and  commemorated  the  in- 
dependence, the  supremacy  of  prelacy.  The  bishops,  no 
longer  the  ministers  and  representatives  of  the  Church, 
are  the  priests  of  (vod  to  dictate  the  laws  and  admin- 
ister the  discipline  of  the  Church  (Mosheim,  D«  Rebut 
Christ,  siec.  ii,  §  23).  By  the  middle  of  the  4th  century 
prelacy,  by  various  expedients,  acquired  the  control  of 
the  whole  penal  jurisdiction  of  the  laity,  opening  and 
closing  at  pleasure  the  doors  of  the  Church,  inflicting 
sentence  of  excommunication,  prescribing  penances,  ab- 
solving penitents,  and  restoring  them  to  the  Church  by 
arbitrary  authority  (Planck,  GetelL'Verfass,  ii,  509). 

IIL  Under  the  Papacy, — Such  are  the  various  causes 
— influential  in  different  degrees,  perhaps,  in  the  several 
organizations — in  supplanting  the  popular  government 
of  the  primitive  Church  and  substituting  in  its  place 
prelacy,  which,  under  different  forms  of  centralization, 
finally  culminated  in  the  pope  of  Rome.  This  culmina- 
tion, and  the  craft  by  which  it  was  accomplished,  re- 
quire a  fuller  detail  than  our  limits  will  allow.  We  can 
only  affirm  that  this  important  period  in  history,  when 
the  foundation  was  laid  for  rendering  the  hierarchy  in- 
dependent both  of  clerical  and  secular  power,  has  not 
been  noticed  by  historians  so  particularly  as  its  impor- 
tance requires.  They  seem  not  to  have  noted  the  fact 
that  Hildebrand,  who  A.D.  1073  became  Gregory  VII, 
concerted  measures  for  the  independence  of  the  Church. 
'*  It  was  the  deep  design  of  Hildebrand,  which  he  for  a 
long  time  prosecuted  with  unwearied  zeal,  to  bring  the 
pope  wholly  within  the  pale  of  the  Church,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  interference  in  his  election  of  all  secular  influ- 
ence and  arbitrary  power.  And  that  measure  of  the 
council  which  wrested  from  the  emperor  a  right  of 
long  standing,  and  which  has  never  been  called  in  ques- 
tion, may  deservedly  be  regarded  as  the  masterpiece 
of  popish  intrigue,  or  rather  of  HUdebrand's  canning. 
The  concession  which  disguised  this  crafty  design  of 
his  was  expressed  as  follows :  That  the  emperor  should 
continue  to  hold,  as  he  ever  had  held,  the  right  of  confirm- 
ing the  ekfAion  of  the  pope  derived  from  him.  The  covert 
design  of  this  clause  was  not  perceived,  but  it  expressed 
nothing  less  than  that  the  emperor  should  ever  receive 
and  hold  from  the  pope  himself  the  right  of  confirming 
the  appointment  of  the  pope"  (Yoigt,  Hildebrand  [Wei- 
mar, 1815,  8vo],  p.  54,  cited  by  August!,  i,  209). 

a!s  might  have  been  expected,  the  lofty  claim  of  the 
pope  was  resisted ;  but  he  had  the  address  to  defend  his 
usurpeil  authority  against  all  opposition,  and  proudly 
proclaimed  himself  ^*  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  set  up  by 
God  to  govern,  not  only  the  Church,  but  the  whole 
world.''  The  gradations  of  ecclesiastical  organization 
through  which  prelacy  has  passed  are  from  congrega^ 
tional  to  parochial,  parochial  to  diocesan,  diocesan  to 
metropolitan,  metropolitan  to  patriaichal,  patriarchal  to 
papal — from  the  humble  pastor  of  a  little  flock  to  the 
pope  of  Rome,  the  supreme  and  universal  prelate  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  on  earth.  See  Coleman,  Prelacy  and 
Ritualism;  National  Repository,  Feb.  1878  {Ex  Cathe- 
dra\    (L.C.) 

Prelate  (Lat.  pralatus,  i.  e.  promoted)  is  an  eccle- 
siastic who  has  direct  authority  over  other  ecclesiastics. 
The  term  is  a  general  one,  and  includes  not  merely 
bishops  of  various  degrees,  bat  also  in  Roman  Catholic 


ooantries  the  heads  of  religioaa  houses  or  orders  and 
other  similar  ecclesiastical  dignitaries.  These,  for  the 
most  part,  are  privileged  to  wear  the  insignia  of  the 
episcopal  rank.  In  the  Roman  court  many  of  the  offi- 
cials, although  not  possessing  episcopal  or  quasi-episco- 
pal jurisdiction,  have  the  insignia  and  the  title  of  prel- 
ate. They  are  of  two  classes — the  higher,  called  del 
mantelletto  (*'of  the  little  mantle"),  and  the  secondary, 
called  del  mantellone  ('*  of  the  great  mantle"),  from  the 
robe  which  they  respectively  bear.  The  same  root  un- 
derlies other  ecclesiastical  terms  in  which  all  the  clergy 
are  on  an  equality,  and  are  governed  by  a  representa- 
tive body  or  by  the  local  church ;  prelatic  and  prelat' 
ical,  i.  e.  pertaining  to  a  prelacy  or  a  prelate,  as  pre- 
latical  authority.  Prelates  are  confined  to  those  churches 
which  recognise  in  the  bishop  (q.  v.)  a  distinct  and  su- 
perior order  of  clergy.    See  Pbbl.acy. 

Pr^mare,  Joseph -Henri,  a  French  Jesuit,  was 
bom  about  1670  in  Normandy.  March  7, 1698,  he  em- 
barked with  several  other  Jesuits  at  La  Rochelle  to 
preach  the  Gospel  in  China.  He  arrived  Oct.  6  at 
Suneian,  and  addressed,  Feb.  17, 1699,  a  relation  of  his 
journey  to  pfere  La  Chaise,  with  a  descriptive  notice  of 
the  countries  he  had  visited.  As  soon  as  he  had  mas- 
tered the  Chinese  language  he  made  a  careftd  study  of 
the  antiquities  and  literature  of  the  country.  Though 
he  expressed  some  strange  ideas,  it  cannot  bo  denied 
that  his  erudition  was  considerable^  and  that  he  thor- 
oughly knew  the  philosophical  works  of  the  Chinese. 
He  died  at  Peking  about  1735.  He  left,  Recherches  sur 
les  Temps  anterieurs  a  ceux  dont  parte  le  Chou-King  et 
sur  la  Mythologie  Chinoise,  published  by  Deguignes  in 
the  translation  of  the  Chou-King,  by  p^re  Gaubii,  in  the 
form  of  a  preliminary  discourse  (Paris,  1770,  4to) : — a 
number  of  other  works,  three  of  them  in  Chinese  :—The 
Life  of  St.  Joseph,  the  Lou-chou-chii,  or  true  sense  of 
the  six  classes  of  characters,  and  a  small  treatise  on 
the  attributes  of  God,  inserted  in  the  Notitia  lingua 
nntcof,  which  is  the  best  of  all  those  composed  hith- 
erto by  Europeans  on  th'is  subject:  —  several  other 
treatises  in  Latin  and  in  French,  preserved  among  the 
manuscripts  of  the  National  Library  of  Paris,  where  we 
find  also  the  originals  of  several  letters  of  p^re  Pre- 
mare.  Three  letters  of  this  missionary  were  published 
in  the  Lettres  ed^ficmtes,  and  a  fourth  in  the  AmuUes 
encyclopidiques  of  Klaproth.  He  translated  also  a  dra- 
ma, Tchao  chi  Kou-cul  (the  Orphan  of  the  House  of 
Chao),  which  furnished  to  Voltaire  some  ideas  for  his 
Orphdin  de  la  Chine.  See  Lettres  idijiantes,  vols,  zvi 
and  xxi;  Catalogue  de  Fourmont  laini. — Hocfer,  Xouv. 
Biog,  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

Premioe  {primitia  or  prima  misses)  is  the  first 
mass  celebrated  by  the  newly  ordained  priest  (neo- 
mysta),  with  the  help  of  an  assistant  The  solemnity 
b^ns  thus:  the  new  priest  sings  on  the  steps  of  the 
altar  '*  Veni  Sancte  Spiritus,"  performs  the  correspond- 
ing ovation,  and  then  distributes  the  holy  water,  if  this 
is  prescribed  by  the  rubrics  of  the  day.  It  is  an  open 
question  among  the  rubricists  if  at  a  premice  the  mass 
of  the  day  or  a  votival  mass  is  to  be  read.  The  proba- 
ble solution  of  the  difficulty  is  that,  on  simple  Sundays 
and  ordinary  "festis  duplicibus,"  a  votival  mass  may  be 
said,  such  a  mass  being  permitted  on  such  days  pro  re 
gravi  et  pubUca,  to  which  a  premice  solemnity  may  be 
said  to  belong ;  but  the  mass  of  the  day  must  be  pre- 
served on  high  feasts,  and  on  such  Sundays  on  which 
votive  masses  are  never  admissible.  The  aolemnitv 
ends  with  the  sacerdotal  benediction,  given  by  the  new 
priest  to  the  people  by  the  imposition  of  hands  (Lohner, 
InHructio  practica  de  8S.  Misses  sacrificio,  pt.  iv,  tit  v ; 
and  Vogt,  Instrudio  practica  de  Missis  votivis,  p.  197 
sq.).  The  festivities  connected  with  a  premice,  and 
not  belonging  directly  to  the  ecclesiastical  celebration, 
vary  with  the  customs  of  countries  and  places,  and  are 
not  seldom  regulated  by  special  prescriptions  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical authorities. 
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Premloe  B«miona  in  diaconrae*  preached  on 
(he  occiuon  of  the  flnt  mua  of  in  incipient  priest. 
Thrir  aim  ii  lo  call  the  atteiitiun  of  tnth  eccleaiaitici 
and  laymen  to  the  dignily  and  importance  of  tbe  aacei^ 
dotal  ttate,  and  tbe  duties  which  it  imposes  on  both 
clanei.  Therefore  the  object  of  the  sermon  can  only 
be  tome  truth  which  relates  to  the  clerical  state :  c.  g, 
the  dignity,  the  importance,  of  the  priestly  career;  the 
prteathDod'ot  the  Itomiah  Church,  iu  deBtination,  or  the 
duties  ari^Dg  from  it,  etc  According  to  the  theme 
chosen,  the  sermon  enlarges  upon  the  object  of  the 
priestly  functions,  or  the  qualities,  conditions,  mode  of 
action  of  tbe  priesthood,  or  its  duties  aiid  beneficial  in- 
fluences, etc  At  tbe  end  of  the  sermon  there  may  be 
a  prayer,  or  an  exhortation  to  pmyer, 

FremonstTatenalBiia  or  PuuioasTBAirrs  is  the 
name  of  s  monastic  order  which  was  founded  at  Pri!- 
inontre  (Lat.  Pi-amonttralum),  in  the  diocese  of  iMoa, 
France,  about  1 130,  by  St.  Kurbert  of  Qeves,  afterwards 
archbishop  of  Uagileburg,  with  a  view  to  restore  the 
diicipUne  of  the  regular  canons,  which  bad  greatly 
detenoraied.  The  order  followed  the  rule  of  St.  Au- 
gosdne,  and  wis  confirmed  by  popes  Honurius  II  and 
Innocent  III.  The  ground  on  which  the  order  was  es- 
tablished was  given  to  St.  Norbert  by  the  bishop  of 
I^OD,  with  the  approbation  of  Louis  the  Cross,  king  of 
France,  who  gave  the  PremonslraleiuiinB  a  charter  of 
privileges.  The  place  was  called  I*r«monalratum,  be- 
cause it  was  pretended  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  herself 
pointed  out  (j/ramontfratil)  befoiehsnd  the  site  for  the 
principal  house  of  the  order,  According  to  these  legen» 
dary  authorities,  the  members  of  the  order  were  at  the 
same  time  comniandc<l  to  wear  a  white  hibit,  and  con- 
sequently the  White  Canons  wore  a  white  cassock  snd 
rochet  and  a  long  white  cloak.  The  abbots  never  wore 
pontificals;  and  any  member  promoted  to  the  cardinal- 
ate  or  popedom  retained  his  habit.  At  the  time  of  the 
founding  of  the  order  St.  Norbert  had  thirteen  compan- 
ions, but  as  tbe  popes  and  kings  of  France  granted  it 
many  privileges,  and  were  very  liberal  to  the  Premon- 
stralenuans,  the;  rapidly  increased,  and  counted  among 
their  number  many  persons  of  distinguished  birth,  deep 
piety,  and  great  scholanhip.  In  the  early  history  of 
the  order  there  was  such  strict  adherence  to  the  rule  of 
poverty  that  they  had  nothing  they  could  call  their 
own  hut  one  ass,  which  served  them  to  cany  wood, 
cut  down  by  them  every  morning  and  sent  to  Laon, 
where  it  was  sold  to  purchase  bread;  but  in  >  short 
lime  tiKy  received  so  many  donations,  and  built  so 
many  monasteries,  that  thirty  years  after  the  fouuds- 
tion  of  this  order  they  bad  above  a  hundred  abbeys  in 


France  and  Germany.   The  order  haslikewiae  given  Ihe 

Church  a  grrst  number  of  archbishops  and  bishops.  It 
once  bad  1000  abbeys  and  600  nunneries  (until  ISTS 
their  monasteries  were  doulile,  a  bouse  of  women  always 

skeleton  of  what  it  was.  Of  the  siity-Bve  abtwys  which 
they  bad  in  Italy  not  one  now  remains.  These  monks, 
vulgarly  called  Whilt  Cammi,  went  first  to  England  in 
the  year  1146,  where  the  first  monastery,  called  New- 
house,  was  built  in  Lincolnshire  by  Peter  de  Saulia,  and 
dedicated  to  Sl  Martialif.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I, 
when  that  king  granted  his  protection  to  the  monaster- 
ies, tbe  Premonstratensiani  had  twenty-seven  houses  in 
different  parts  of  the  countrv.  They  were  commonly 
called  "White  Friars."  They  had  six  monasteries  in 
Scotland— four  tn  Galloway,  one  at  Diyburgh,  and  one 
at  Feme,  in  Roee-sbire.  They  bad  also  several  houses 
in  Ireland.  In  England  their  churches  and  conventual 
buildings  were  at  Easlby,  Leislon,  Bay  ham,  Wendling, 
and  Eggleslon.  They  were  very  irregular  in  plan,  the 
greater  portion  of  Ihe  minster  being  aielelcsa  and  tbe 
transept  unimportant,  as  they  eschewed  all  proceswoni^ 
There  is  a  fine  ruin  at  Ardaines,  near  Caen,  which  gives  a 
vivid  illustration  of  the  farming  arrangements  of  the  or- 
der—homely  and  retired  lovers  of  the  counlrr,  and  enter- 
prising fanners.  The  principal  houses  were  Torre,  East 
Dereham,  and  Hales  Owen.  They  carried  the  almuce 
overthe  right  arm;  the  Canons  of  St-Tictor  wore  it  like 
a  tippet  round  the  neck.  See  Fosbroke,  Ancienl  ifon- 
achiun  (see  Index) ;  Heizog,  Reat-EwyiU.  xii,  8S  sq.; 
Helyot,  aiiL  dtt  Ordra,  s.  v. 

Frtimord,  CHARUia-l.toKARD,  a  French  priest, 
was  bom  at  Konlleur  July  SO,  1760.  He  obtained  in 
1790  a  canonry  in  the  college  of  St.  Honard  at  Paris. 
Deprived  of  it  soon  afterwards,  he  retired  to  Kngland, 
where  he  began  by  giving  French  lessons.  Madame 
de  Uvis-Uirepoix  went  with  some  French  Benedicluie 
Duns  to  establish  herself  at  Cannington  Court,  and  in- 
trusted Fr^mord  with  the  spititual  direction  of  the 
community.  In  1816  he  established  himself  at  Paris, 
where  cardinal  Talleyrand  -  Piirigord  appointed  him 
honorary  canon  of  Notre  Dame  and  chaplain  of  diaries 
X  (1826).  Premord  was  also  appointed  li  car-pen  eral  of 
Straaburg  and  of  Quimper.  After  the  lievolution  of 
July  he  returned  U\  England  to  rejoin  the  Benedictine 
community  which  he  had  so  long  directed.  He  left  an 
English  eilition  af  RaUt  nfa  Oitvtian  Lift,  and  a  pub- 
lication of  the  (Karres  ckointt  de  Af^  Aaetine,  fttque 
dt  Boulogne  (Paris,  1823, 6  vols,  l!mo),  accompanied  with 
an  incomplete  notice.  He  died  Aug.  26, 1837,  at  Col- 
wich,  SlafTordshire.  See  Z,'/l  mi  de  ia  Arf^W,  18S7.— 
Hoefer,  .Vone.  Buy.  Giniralt,  ■.  v. 

PrenonDBn  Aichitocture.  In  a  large  class  of 
English  ecclesiastical  structures  reared  snicrior  to  the 
Norman  invasion  the  style  is  so  peculiar  that  it  ihoutd 
be  classified  as  distinctively  Prenorman.  The  walls  are 
of  rag  or  rubble,  frequently  of  herring-bone  work,  and 
unbuttreieed ;  the  quoins  present  long  and  short  work ; 
strips  of  stone  or  pilasters  bisect  or  relieve  the  (overs; 
the  imposts  of  the  aharts  are  rude,  missive,  and  omi- 
mented  either  with  classical  mouldings  or  rude  carv- 
ings; the  arches  are  round  or  angled,  and  sometimes 
conatrucled  of  bricks;  and  baluster-like  piltais  are  in- 
troduced in  the  windows,  which  are  often  deeply  aplayeil 
within  and  nilhouL  Two  pillara  from  lleculver  Ba- 
ailicB  are  standing  in  the  Green  Court  of  CanterbuTj. 
The  cbnrcbes  of  Lyminge,  Bamack,  Bosliim,  Bradford 
(Wilts),  Briswortb  (the  oldest  remaining  church  in 
England,  and  poseeseing  a  basilican  type),  Stanton  La- 
cy, Dover  Castle,  Brytford,  Corhsmpton,  Dunham  Mag- 
na, Cavenlteld,  and  part  of  the  crypt  of  York,  those  of 
Ripon  and  Hexham,  the  lowers  of  Deerhurst,  Barton, 
SU  Benefa  (Camhtidge  and  Lincoln),  Cbolsey,  S^  Mary 
(Vork),  Bolam,  Brigstock,  Earl's  Barton,  and  the  stee- 
ples of  Bosham  and  Sompting,  and  portions  of  many 
other  churches,  exhibit  some  or  other  of  these  peculiar- 
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idea.  The  base  story  of  the  tower  of  Barnack  fonned 
a  judicial  and  council  chamber,  with  an  angle -headed 
sedile  on  the  west,  with  stone  benches  for  the  assessors 
on  either  side.  They  were  erected  either  by  the  Eng- 
lish, or  possibly  by  the  Danes  under  Canute,  as  that 
king  ordered  churches  of  stone  and  lime  to  be  built  in 
all  places  where  the  minsters  had  been  burned  by  his 
countrymen,  and  out  of  the  hundred,  which  is  the  num- 
ber of  these  buildings,  two  thirds  are  in  the  eastern 
counties  and  Lincolnshire,  where  the  compatriots  of  the 
French  Normans  settled  before  the  latter  arrived.  In 
the  first  half  of  the  11th  century  churches  so  rapidly 
multiplied  in  France  and  Italy  that  a  chronicler  says 
the  world  seemed  to  be  putting  on  a  new  white  robe. 
Westminster  Abbey  was  built  by  the  Confessor  in  the 
Norman  style;  while  in  Lincolnshire  the  Prenorman 
mode  was  preserved  late  in  the  11th  century,  just  as  the 
Perpendicular  lingered  in  Somerset  in  the  time  of  Eliz- 
abeth, and  produced  Wadham  College  chapel  by  the 
aid  of  west  country  masons. — Walcott,  Sacred  A  rcho' 
oiogy,  s.  V. 

Prentisa,  BraatUB  L.,  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  New  London,  Conn., 
in  1825,  was  converted  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and,  after 
joining  the  Methodists,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1848. 
Seeing  the  necessity  of  thorough  educational  training 
for  the  great  work  of  the  Gospel,  he  prepared  for  college 
at  Araenia  Seminary,  and  then  entered  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. Failing  health  interrupted  his  studies  for  a 
time,  but  he  finally  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in 
1855.  The  following  year  he  entered  New  York  Con- 
ference, and  took  a  position  from  the  first  which  he  ever 
maintained,  as  will  be  seen  in  reviewing  bis  fields  of  la- 
bor. His  first  appointment,  1856,  was  the  Second  Meth- 
odist Church  in  Kingston ;  the  next  year,  1857,  at  St. 
Paure,  New  York  City,  as  assistant  to  the  lamented  Dr. 
John  M^CUntock,  the  late  editor  of  this  CydopcBdia,  In 
1858  and  the  following  year  l^ntiss  was  stationed  at 
the  Second  Methodist  Church  in  Newbnrgh;  in  1860 
and  1861  at  Chester;  in  1862  and  1863  at  Matteawan; 
in  1864, 1865,  and  1866  at  Tuckahoe;  in  1869  and  1870, 
Cannon  Street  Church,  Poughkeepsie ;  in  1870  and  1871, 
St.  PauVs  Church  at  PeekskilL  In  the  spring  of  1872 
he  received  his  last  appointment,  which  was  Wan^ick. 
There  he  was  received  with  open  arms,  engaged  in  his 
ministerial  duties  with  great  delight,  and  was  exceed- 
ingly useful,  as  his  name  was  **like  ointment  poured 
forth,"  until  the  day  of  his  death,  Feb.  28, 1873.  Pren- 
tiss possessed  rare  outward  attractions.  His  fine  and 
delicate  form,  his  noble  brow,  his  bright  eye,  and  his 
genial  features  made  him  a  beautiful  specimen  of  hu- 
manity that  it  was  refreshing  to  behold;  but  they  were 
far  surpassed  b}'  the  inward  adorning,  his  childlike 
spirit,  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  the  gentleness  of  his 
disposition,  the  warmth  of  his  aiTections,  and  his  pure 
and  unspotted  life.  His  ministry  was  evangelical  and 
practical  in  its  character  to  a  pre-eminent  degree,  and 
was  a  success.  Heaven  put  the  broad  seal  of  its  appro- 
bation upon  his  labors.  See  Christian  Advocate  (N.  Y. 
May  8, 1873) ;  Mimiiet  of  Annual  Conferences,  1873. 

Prentiss,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  bora  Oct.  27, 1747,  at  HoUiston,  Mass.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1766,  entered  the  min- 
istry in  1769,  and  was  ordained  Oct.  80, 1770,  pastor  in 
Medfield,  where  he  continued  until  his  death,  Feb.  28, 
1814.  During  the  Revolutionary  struggle  he  was  for  a 
time  chaplain  in  the  army.  He  was  also  identified  with 
diflerent  reform  movements,  and  was  a  leader  in  tem- 
perance reform.  He  established  a  public  library  in  the 
place  of  his  pastorate,  and  greatly  benefited  the  com- 
munity in  many  way&  He  published,  A  Sermon  on 
the  Duty  of  Offending  and  Offended  Brethren  (1773):— 
JRd^ion  and  Morality  United  in  the  Duty  of  Man,  two 
sermons  (1802)  \— Professed  Christians  Cautioned,  and 
Evil  Speakers  AdrntmUhed,  a  sermon  (1804):— rAe  .S'tn 
and  Danger  of  Strengthmng  the  Sands  of  EnMoers,  a 


sermon  (1805) ;   and  seyeral  occasional  Sermons.  -— 
Spragne,  Annais  of  the  Amer.  PulpU,  i,  678. 

Preparation  (iretpaoKtvii)  in  Mark  xv,  42;  Luke 
xxiii,  54 ;  John  xix,  42,  and  Matt,  xxvii,  62,  is  doubt- 
less the  diay  or  evening  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Sabbath,  with  which,  at  that  time,  according  to  the 
Synoptical  Gospels,  coincided  the  first  day  of  the  Pass- 
over. (But  Schneckenburger  [Beitrage  zur  EinleiL  ins 
N,T,p,  I  sq.]  supposes  the  **  preparation"  in  Matthew 
to  mean  the  feast-day  of  the  Easter  period,  and  which 
was  viewed  as  a  preparatory  festival  to  the  Passover.) 
This  day  was  devoted  to  preparation  for  the  holyday 
— especially  preparing  food  for  the  Sabbath.  Mark 
explains  the  word  by  ^the  day  before  the  Sabbath** 
(rpoaaPParov;  comp.  Judith  viii,  6;  Josephns,  Ant. 
xvi,  6,  2).  The  Jewish  expression  for  it  is  fitnni*^9 
(see  Buxtorf,  Lex,  Talnu  col.  1660).  So,  too»  the  Pesbito 
renders  in  the  places  quoted  above.  Every  feast,  like 
the  Sabbath,  had  a  preparation -day  before  it,  which  is 
often  mentioned  by  the  Talmudists  (Deyling,  OAanr.  i, 
162 ;  with  this  may  be  compared  ircrpovrevi)  rov  iraaxa, 
John  xix,  14;  Preparation  for  Easter,  the  14th  of 
Nisan;  comp^  Bleek,  BeiirSge  tur  Evangelienkritik,  p. 
114  sq.).— Winer.    See  Passovkr. 

Prepon,  an  early  Marcionite,  was  a  native  of  As- 
syria, and  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  2d  century. 
The  Marcionites  were  then  diWded  into  several  fac- 
tions, some  of  which  admitted  two  original  principles, 
as  Potitus  and  Basilicus ;  others  three  (Rhodon,  in  £u- 
^bius,  Hist.  Eccles.  v,  13).  To  the  latter  belonged  Pre- 
pon, who  held  that,  besides  what  is  good  and  evil,  there 
is  what  constitutes  a  third  principle,  viz.  what  is  ju^. 
This  intermediate  principle  Hippolytus  identifies  with 
the  "  Musa,'*  or  impartial  Beason  of  Empedocles,  a  myth 
to  whom  is  attributed  the  restoration  to  the  good  power 
Unity  of  what  is  disturbed  by  the  wicked  power  Dis- 
cord (HippoL  liter.  Refut.  vii,  19).  A  letter  from  Pre- 
pon to  the  Armenian  Bardesanes  hs  mentioned  (^Philos, 
I,  viii,  253). 

Prerogative  Conrt  of  the  archbishop  is,  in  Ro- 
man Catholic  countries  where  the  Church  is  granted 
extraordinary  privileges,  a  conrt  of  that  eccfesiastic 
wherein  all  testaments  are  proved  and  all  administra- 
tions granted,  when  a  party  dying  within  the  province 
has  bona  notabilia  in  some  other  diocese  than  where  he 
dies;  and  is  so  called  from  having  a  prerogative  through- 
out his  whole  province  for  the  said  purposes. 

Presanctified.    See  Pilasaxctificatio. 

Presburg,  Council  of  {Concilium  Presomense),  an 
ecclesiastical  gathering  which  convened  on  Nov.  10, 
1309,  and  was  presided  over  by  the  papal  legate  cardi- 
nal Gentil,  of  Hungary.  Nine  canons  of  discipline  were 
published,  of  which  the  eighth  forbids  Christian  women 
to  marrv  infidels,  heretics,  or  schismatics.  See  Labb^, 
Conct^  ix,  2453. 

Presbyter  (Gr.  Tptapvrtpoc)  is  the  title  of  an  of- 
fice or  dignity  in  the  Jewish  s>^nagogue  (Ipt).    It  was 

introduced  into  the  Christian  Church,  and  designated  an 
ofilcer  whose  functions  in  the  apostolic  period  are  dis- 
puted by  different  ecclesiastical  bodies.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  in  the  English  hierarchy,  the  title  has 
been  the  occasion  of  a  protracted  controversy  as  to  the 
respective  claims  of  the  bishop  (q.  v.)  and  the  presby- 
ter. Those  who  maintain  the  presbyter  as  on  equality 
with  the  episoopos  argue  as  follows :  With  respect  to 
the  successors  of  the  apostles,  they  seem  to  have  been 
placed  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  the  SiAkovoi,  or 
deacons,  not  being  included  among  the  teachers.  They 
were  inferior  officers,  whose  province  it  originally  was 
to  care  for  the  poor,  and  to  discharge  those  secular  du- 
ties arising  out  of  the  formation  of  Christian  communi- 
ties which  could  not  be  discharged  by  the  ministers 
without  interfering  with  the  much  higher  duties  which 
they  had  to  perform.    Theae  ministers  are  sometimes 
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in  the  New  Testament  styled  wpefffivrtpoii  or  presby-  I 
ten,  at  other  times  kvioKovoi,  or  bishops ;  hot  the  two 
appellations  were  indiscriminately  applied  to  all  the  pas- 
tors who  were  the  instructors  of  the  different  churches. 
Of  this  various  examples  may  bo  given  from  the  sacred 
writings.  The  apostle  Paul,  upon  a  very  affecting  oc- 
casion, when  he  was  convinced  that  he  could  never 
again  have  an  opportunity  of  addressing  them,  sent 
for  the  elders,  or  presbyters,  of  Ephesus,  the  persons  to 
whom  the  ministry  in  that  Church  had  bisen  committed ; 
and  after  mentioning  all  that  he  had  done,  and  intimat- 
ing to  them  the  sufferings  which  awaited  him,  he  ad- 
dressed to  them  what  may  be  considered  as  his  dying 
advice,  and  as  comprehending  in  it  all  that  he  judged 
it  most  essential  for  them  to  do:  **Take  heed,  there- 
fore, unto  yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock  over  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  hath  made  j'ou  bishops  or  overseers,  to  feed 
the  Church  of  God"  (Acts  xx,  17, 28).  Here  they  whose 
duty  it  was  to  feed  the  Church  of  God,  as  having  been 
set  apart  through  the  Holy  Spirit  for  that  interesting 
work,  are  termed  by  the  apostle  presbyters  and  bishops, 
and  there  is  not  the  slightest  reference  to  the  existence  of 
any  other  lir(<nroiroCt  or  bishop,  superior  to  those  iirh- 
Koiroi,  or  bbhops,  to  whom  he  gives  the  moving  charge 
now  recorded.  In  his  epistle  to  Titus,  Paul  thus  writes : 
'*  For  this  purpose  I  left  thee  in  Crete,"  where,  as  yet,  it 
is  probable  that  no  teachers  had  been  appointed,  *Hhat 
thou  shouldest  ordain  elders,  or  presbyters,  in  every 
city."  He  tjien  points  out  the  class  of  men  from  which 
the  presbyters  were  to  be  selected,  adding,  as  the  reason 
of  this,  **  for  a  bishop  must  be  blameless  as  the  steward 
of  God"  (Titus  i,  5,  7).  It  is  quite  plain  that  the  term 
bishop  is  here  applicable  to  the  same  persons  who  were 
a  little  before  styled  eiders,  and  both  are  declared  to  be 
the  stewards  of  Grod,  the  guardians  and  instructors  of 
his  Church.  The  apostle  Peter,  in  his  first  epistle  ad- 
dressed to  the  Jewish  converts,  has  these  words :  **  The 
elders  which  are  among  you  I  exhort,  who  am  also  an 
elder,  6  trvfurptnpvripoQf  and  a  witness  of  the  sufferings 
of  Christ :  feed  the  flock  of  God  which  is  among  you, 
taking  the  oversight  of  it,  iiriffKoirovvrfCi  being  bishops 
of  it,  not  by  constraint,  but  willingly"  (1  Pet.  v,  1, 2). 
This  passage  is  a  ver}'  strong  one.  The  apostle  speaks 
of  himself  in  his  extraordinary  capacity,  a  witness  of 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  in  his  ordinary  capacity  as 
a  teacher;  showing,  by  the  use  of  a  very  significant 
term,  that  as  to  it  he  was  on  a  footing  of  equality  with 
the  other  pastors  or  presbyters.  He  gives  it  in  charge 
to  them  to  feed  the  flock  of  God ;  the  charge  which, 
under  most  particular  and  affecting  circumstances,  he 
had  received  from  the  Lord  after  the  Resurrection,  and 
which  includes  in  it  the  performance  of  ever^'thing  req- 
uinte  for  the  comfort  and  the  edification  of  Christians; 
and  he  accordingly  expresses  this  by  the  word  iTnoKo- 
irovvnci  being  bbhops  over  them.  It  cannot,  with  any 
shadow  of  reason,  be  supposed  that  the  apostle  would 
exhort  the  elders,  or  presbyters,  to  take  to  themselves 
the  office,  and  to  perform  the  duties,  of  a  bishop,  if  that 
term  really  marked  out  a  distinct  and  higher  order;  or 
that  he  would  have  considered  the  presbyters  as  fitted 
for  the  discharge  of  the  whole  ministerial  oflicc,  if  there 
were  parts  of  that  office  which  he  knew  that  it  was  not 
lawful  for  them  to  exercise.    See  Elder. 

It  seems,  by  the  passages  that  have  been  quoted,  to 
be  placed  bieyond  a  doubt,  that,  in  what  the  apostles  said 
respecting  the  ministers  of  Christ's  religion,  they  taught 
that  the  ivitrKoirot  and  the  trpiffPurepoi  were  the  same 
class  of  instructors ;  and  that  there  were,  in  fact,  only 
two  orders  pointed  out  by  them,  bishops  or  presbyters, 
and  deacons.  This  being  the  case,  even  although  it 
should  appear  that  there  were  bishops,  in  the  common 
sense  of  that  term,  recognised  in  the  apostolic  age,  all 
that  could  be  deduced  from  the  fact  would  be,  that  the 
equality  at  first  instituted  among  the  teachers  had,  for 
prudential  reasons,  or  under  peculiar  circumstances,  been 
interrupted;  but  it  would  not  follow  either  that  the 
positive  and  general  declarations  on  the  subject  by  the 


inspired  writers  were  not  true,  or  that  it  was  Incumbent 
at  all  times,  and  upon  all  Christiants  to  disregard  them. 
It  has  been  strenuously  contended  that  there  were  such 
bishops  in  the  infancy  of  the  Church,  and  that  allusion 
is  made  to  them  in  Scripture;  but,  without  directly  op- 
posing the  assertion,  this  much  must  l>e  admitted,  that 
the  proof  of  it  is  less  clear  than  that  bishops  and  pres- 
byters were  represented  as  the  same  in  rank  and  in  au- 
thority. Indeed,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  oocanon  for  this  higher  order.  To  presbyters  was 
actually  committed  the  most  important  charge  of  feed- 
ing the  Church  of  (jod,  that  is,  of  promoting  the  spiritual 
improvement  of  mankind;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
their  prinlege  of  separating  from  the  people  by  ordina- 
tion the  ministers  of  religion  is  explicitly  acknowledged 
in  the  case  of  Timothy,  whom  the  apostle  admonishes 
not  to  neglect  the  gift  that  was  in  him,  and  which  had 
been  given  by  prophecy,  and  by  the  laying-on  of  the 
hands  of  the  presbytery;  by  which  can  be  meant  only 
the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  those  who  were  denomi- 
nated presbyters  or  bishops.  But  although  aU  the  parts 
of  the  ministerial  duty  had  been  intmsted  to  presbyters, 
it  is  still  contended  that  the  New  Testament  indicates 
the  existence  of  bishops  as  a  higher  order.  There  has, 
however,  been  much  diversity  of  opinion  in  relation  to 
this  point  by  those  who  contend  for  the  divine  institu- 
tion of  Episcopacy  (q.  v.).  Some  of  them  maintain 
that  the  apostles,  while  they  lived,  were  the  bishops  of 
the  Christian  Church ;  but  this,  and  upon  irrefragable 
grounds,  is  denied  by  others.  Some  urge  that  Timothy 
and  Titus  were,  in  what  they  call  the  true  sense  of  the 
term,  bishops ;  but  many  deny  this,  founding  their  de- 
nial upon  the  fact  that  these  evangelists  did  not  reside 
within  the  bounds,  and  were  not  limited  to  the  admin- 
istration, of  any  one  church,  but  were  sent  wherever  it 
was  resolved  to  bring  men  to  the  knowledge  of  divine 
truth.  Many  conceive  that  the  question  is  settled  by 
the  epistles  in  the  book  of  Revelation  being  addressed 
to  the  angels  of  the  respective  churches  named  by  the 
apostle.  But  it  is  far  from  being  obvious  what  is  im- 
plied under  the  appellation  angel.  There  has  been  much 
dispute  about  this  point,  and  it  is  certainly  a  deviation 
from  all  the  usual  rules  by  which  we  are  guided  in  in- 
terpreting Scripture  to  bring  an  obscure  and  doubtful 
passage  in  illustration  of  one  about  the  import  of  which, 
if  we  attend  to  the  language  used,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  safely  afllrmed  that  there  is 
nothing  clear  and  specific  in  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament  which  qualifies  the  positive  declarations  that 
bbhops  and  presbyters  were  the  same  officers ;  that  the 
ground  upon  which  the  distinction  between  them  is 
placed  is,  at  least,  far  from  obviously  supporting  it ;  and 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  intimation  that  the  ob- 
servance of  such  a  distinction  b  at  aH  important,  much 
less  absolutely  essential,  to  a  true  Christian  Church,  in- 
somuch that  where  it  is  dbregarded  the  ordinances  of 
divine  appointment  cannot  be  properly  dispensed.  If, 
therefore,  it  be  established — and  some  of  the  most  learn- 
ed and  zealous  advocates  for  the  hierarchy  which  after- 
wards arose  have  been  compelled  to  admit  it  —  that 
Scripture  has  not  recognised  any  difference  of  rank  or 
order  between  the  ordinary  teachers  of  the  Gospel,  all 
other  means  of  maintaining  this  difference  should  be 
with  Protestants  of  no  force.  Says  Coleman,  "  Even 
the  most  zealous  advocates  of  the  episcopal  system  in 
the  Greek,  Roman,  and  English  Church  are  constrained 
to  recognise  and  admit  the  identity  of  the  terms  iirifTKO- 
iroc  and  irpiofivTipoq,  according  to  the  usus  ioqitendi 
of  the  ancient  Church.  They  are  constrained  to  admit 
that  the  dbtinction  between  the  office  of  bishop  and 
presb}*ter,  which  prevailed  about  the  8d  and  4th  centu- 
ries, and  to  a  period  still  later,  was  unknown  in  the  first 
two  centuries."  It  may  be  shown  that  the  admission 
of  the  distinction  b  not  incompatible  with  the  great 
ends  for  which  a  minbtry  was  appointed,  and  even  in 
particular  cases  may  tend  to  promote  them ;  but  still  it 
b  merely  a  matter  of  human  regulation,  not  binding 
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upon  Christians,  and  not  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  vital  influence  of  the  Gospel  di^)en8ation.  The 
whole  of  the  writers  of  antiqaity  might  be  urged  in  sup- 
port of  it,  if  that  could  be  done ;  and,  after  all,  every 
private  Christian  would  be  entitled  to  judge  for  himself, 
and  to  be  directed  by  his  own  judgment,  unless  it  be 
maintained  that  where  Scripture  has  affirmed  the  ex- 
istence of  equality,  this  is  to  be  counteracted  and  set  at 
naught  by  the  testimonies  and  assertions  of  a  set  of 
writers  who,  although  honored  with  the  name  of  fa- 
thers, are  very  far,  indeed,  from  being  infallible,  and  who 
have,  in  fact,  often  delivered  sentiments  which  even 
they  who,  upon  a  particular  emergency,  cling  to  them 
must  confess  to  be  directly  at  variance  with  all  that  is 
sound  in  reason  or  venerable  and  sublime  in  religion. 
It  also  follows,  from  the  Scriptural  identity  of  bishops 
and  presbyters,  that  no  Church  in  which  this  identity 
is  preserved  can  on  that  account  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing departed  from  the  apostolic  model,  or  its  ministers 
be  viewed,  at  least  with  any  good  reason,  as  having  less 
ground  to  hope  for  the  blessing  of  God  upon  their  spir- 
itual labors ;  becatue  if  we  admit  the  contrary,  we  must 
also  adroit  that  the  inspired  writers,  instead  of  properly 
regulating  the  Church,  betrayed  it  into  error  by  omit- 
ting to  make  a  distinction  closely  allied  with  the  essence 
of  religion.  What  is  this  but  to  say  that  it  is  safer  to 
follow  the  erring  direction  of  frail  mortals  than  to  fol- 
low the  admonitions  of  those  who,  it  is  universally  al- 
lowed, were  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  commis- 
sioned by  him  to  be  the  instructors  of  the  world?  It 
is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  although  bishops  and 
presbyters  were  the  same  when  the  epistles  of  the  New 
Testament  were  written,  it  would  be  going  too  far  to 
contend  that  no  departure  from  this  should  ever  take 
place;  because,  to  justify  such  a  position,  it  would  be 
requisite  that  a  positive  injunction  should  have  been 
given  that  equality  must  at  aU  times  be  carefully  pre- 
served. There  is,  however,  no  such  injunction.  Unlike 
the  Old  Testament,  which  specified  everything,  even 
the  most  minute,  in  relation  to  the  priesthood,  the  New 
only  refers  in  general  terms,  and  very  seldom,  to  the 
ministry;  and  the  reason  probably  is,  that,  being  in- 
tended for  all  nations,  it  left  Christians  at  liberty  to 
make  such  modifications  in  the  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion as  in  their  peculiar  situation  appeared  best  adapted 
for  religious  edification.  The  simple  test  to  be  applied 
to  the  varying  or  varied  forms  of  Church  government 
is  that  indicated  by  our  Lord  himself:  "  By  their  fruits 
ye  shall  know  them."  Wherever  the  regulations  re- 
specting the  ministry  are  such  as  to  divert  it  from  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  destined,  to  separate  those 
who  form  it  from  the  flock  of  Christ,  to  relax  their  dili- 
gence in  teaching,  and  to  destroy  the  connection  be- 
tween them  and  their  people,  so  as  to  render  their  ex- 
ertions of  little  or  of  no  use,  there  we  find  a  Church  not 
apostolical.  But  wherever  the  blessed  fruita  of  Gospel 
teaching  are  in  abundance  produced,  where  the  people 
and  the  ministers  are  cordially  united,  and  where  every 
regulation  is  calculated  to  give  efficacy  to  the  labors  of 
those  who  have  entered  into  the  vineyard,  we  have  an 
apostolical  Church,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  a  Church 
of  Christ  built  upon  a  rock,  because  devoted  to  the  be- 
neficent objects  for  which  our  Saviour  came  into  the 
world  (Watson,  TheoL  Diet,  s.  v.  Presbyterians). 

Schaff,  in  his  HUt.  of  the  Christian  Church  (i,  418  sq.), 
adduces,  in  favor  of  the  view  which  denies  the  apostolic 
origin  of  the  episcopate  as  a  ieparate  office  or  order,  the 
foUowing  facts:  <*  1.  The  undeniable  identity  of  presby- 
ters and  bishops  in  the  New  Testament,  conceded  even 
by  the  best  interpreters  among  the  Church  fathers,  by 
Jerome,  Chrysostom,  and  TheodoreL  2.  Later,  in  the 
2d  century,  the  two  terms  are  still  used  in  like  manner  for 
the  same  office.  The  Roman  bishop  Clement,  in  his  first 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  says  that  the  apostles,  in  the 
newly  founded  churches,  appointed  the  first-fruits  of  the 
faith,  L  e.  the  first  converts.  Imtncoirov^  cat  BiaicovovQ. 
He  here  omits  the  irpc(r/3vr^ot,  as  Paul  does  in  Phil,  i. 


1,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  in  his  view  iden- 
tical with  iwivKoiroi ;  while,  conversely,  in  ch.  Ivii,  he 
enjoins  subjection  to  presb3'terB,  without  mentioning 
bishops.  Clement  of  Alexandria  distinguishes,  it  is 
true,  the  deaconate,  the  presbyterate,  and  the  episco- 
pate; but  he  supposes  only  a  twofold  official  character, 
that  of  presbyters  and  that  of  deacons — a  view  which 
found  advocates  so  late  as  the  Middle  Ages,  even  in 
pope  Urban  II,  A.D.  1091.  Lastly,  Irenseus,  towards  the 
close  of  the  2d  century,  though  himself  a  bishop,  makes 
only  a  relative  difference  between  episcopi  and  presbtf^ 
ierif  speaks  of  successions  of  the  one  in  the  same  sense 
as  of  the  other ;  terms  the  office  of  the  latter  episcopal 
tus ;  and  calls  the  bishops  of  Rome  TrptvPOnpou  Some- 
times, it  is  true,  he  appears  to  use  the  term  irpiopimpoif 
in  a  more  general  sense,  for  the  old  men,  the  fathers. 
But,  in  any  case,  his  language  shows  that  the  distinction 
between  the  two  offices  was  at  that  time  still  relative 
and  indefinite.  3.  The  express  testimony  of  the  learned 
Jerome  is  that  the  churches  originally,  before  divisions 
arose  through  the  instigation  of  Satan,  were  governed 
by  the  common  council  of  the  presbyters,  and  not  till  a 
later  period  was  one  of  the  presbyters  placed  at  the  head 
to  watch  over  the  Church  and  suppress  schisms.  He 
traces  the  difference  of  the  office  simply  to  ecclesiastical 
custom  as  distinct  from  divine  institution.  4.  The  cus- 
tom of  the  Church  of  Alexandria  was,  from  the  evangel- 
ist Mark  down  to  the  middle  of  the  3d  century,  that  the 
twelve  presbyters  elected  one  of  their  number  president 
and  called  him  bishop.  This  fact  rests  on  the  authority 
of  Jerome,  and  is  confirmed  independently  by  the  An^ 
naU  of  the  Alexandrian  patriarch  Eutychiua  of  the  10th 
century." 

Killen,  in  his  Ancient  Churchy  asserts:  *'  Though  the 
senior  presbyter  presided  in  the  meetings  of  his  breth- 
ren, and  was  soon  known  by  the  name  of  bishop,  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  originally  possessed  any  superior 
authority.  He  held  his  place  for  life;  but  as  he  was 
sinking  under  the  weight  of  years  when  he  succeeded 
to  it,  he  could  not  venture  to  anticipate  an  extended 
career  of  official  distinction.  In  all  matters  relating 
either  to  discipline  or  the  general  interests  of  the  broth- 
erhood, he  was  expected  to  carry  out  the  decisions  of 
the  eldership;  so  that,  under  his  presidential  rule,  the 
Church  was  still  substantially  governed  by  *  the  com- 
mon council  of  the  presbyters.*  The  allegation  that 
presbyterial  government  existed  in  all  its  integrity  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  2d  century  does  not  rest  on  the 
foundation  of  obscure  intimations  or  doubtful  inferences. 
It  can  be  established  by  direct  and  conclusive  testimo- 
ny. Evidence  has  already  been  Isdduced  to  show  that 
the  senior  presbyter  of  Smyrna  continncd  to  preside 
until  the  days  of  Irensus,  and  there  is  also  documentary 
proof  that  meanwhile  he  possessed  no  autocratical  au- 
thority. The  supreme  power  was  still  vested  in  the 
council  of  the  elders.  This  point  is  attested  by  Hip- 
poly  tus,  who  was  now  just  entering  on  his  ecclesiastical 
career,  and  who,  in  one  of  his  works,  a  fragment  of 
which  has  been  preserved,  describes  the  manner  in 
which  the  rulers  of  the  Church  dealt  with  the  heretic 
Noetus.  The  transaction  probably  occurred  about  A.D. 
190."  It  shows  that  the  presbyters  then  exercised  epis- 
copal functions,  even  to  excommunication. 

Says  Dr.  Blakie  {The  Pretbffterian  Churches  through' 
out  the  World  [Edinb.  1877],  p.  1) :  "  It  is  admitted  even 
by  many  Episcopalians  that,  so  far  as  Scripture  indicates^ 
the  primitive  Church  constituted  under  the  apostles  was 
governed  by  elders.  The  office  of  apostle  was  tempo- 
ran%  and  some  other  temporary  arrangements  were  re- 
sorted to  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Church. 
But  everywhere  in  settled  churches  there  was  a  body 
of  presbyters  or  elders;  the  terms  presbyter  and  bishop 
were  applied  freely  to  the  same  individuals;  a^d  when 
the  presbyters  were  addressed  together,  as  those  of 
Ephesus  were  addressed  at  Miletus,  there  was  no  hint 
of  one  of  them  having  authority  over  the  rest;  they 
were  called  equally  to  feed  and  care  for  the  Church 
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over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made  them  over- 


seen. 


n 


The  offices  of  presbyter  and  bishop,  according  to  the 
Boman  Catholic  theory,  belong  both,  though  in  differ* 
ent  degrees,  to  what  Roman  Catholics  regard  as  the 
priesthood  of  the  New  Law.  They  teach  that  the  prefr* 
byter  is,  in  the  sacerdotal  order,  an  intermediate  degree 
between  the  deacon  and  the  highest  functionary  of  the 
hierarchy,  the  episcopos.  They  also  maintain  stontly 
that  Scripture  and  tradition  attest  alike  the  divine  in- 
stitution of  the  presbyteriate.  **  Besides  the  apostles, 
the  Lord  marked  out  of  the  troop  of  his  followers  seven- 
ty (according  to  the  Vulg.  seventy-two),  whom  he  sent 
out  before  him,  two  by  two,  into  the  cities  and  towns  he 
intended  to  visit,  with  the  mission  of  healing  the  sick 
and  procl^ming  the  kingdom  of  God.  These  seventy 
men  were,  in  consequence,  the  assistants  of  the  apostles, 
but  subordinated  to  them.  Soon  their  number  proved 
insufficient,  and  the  apostles  established  in  every  city  of 
some  importance,  at  the  foundation  of  the  community, 
or  when  it  had  reached  a  certain  degree  of  development, 
besides  the  bishop,  whom  they  intended  for  their  per- 
manent representative  and  successor,  a  number  of  pres- 
byters, who  assisted  the  bishop  in  his  functions."  The 
Boman  Catholic  Church,  as  she  considers  the  bishops 
the  successors  of  the  apostles,  so  she  holds  the  presby- 
ters to  be  the  successors  of  the  seventv  assistants  chosen 
by  Christ  himselt  Inasmuch  as  they  are  entitled  to 
perform  the  highest  function  of  the  priesthood,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Eucharist,  they  are  called  also  sacer^ 
dot  (icpeup) ;  yet  this  denomination,  if  not  specified,  ap- 
plies only  to  the  bishop:  therefore  we  find  frequently 
the  summus  tacerdot^  or  tacerdaa  prind  ordinU,  i.  e.  the 
bishop,  thus  distinguished  from  the  simple  priest,  who 
is  Mieerdos  teeundi  orduna.  The  presbyters  of  an  epis- 
copal church  had  a  share  in  the  government,  not  indi- 
vidually, but  as  a  college,  presided  over  by  the  bishop; 
they  had  no  jurisdiction  of  their  own,  and  were  merely 
assistants  to  the  bishop.  The  bishop  took  their  advice 
on  the  admission  of  higher  clerical  functionaries,  on  the 
management  of  discipline,  especially  of  penitence,  etc. 
They  were  themselves  amenable  to  the  spiritual  juris- 
diction of  the  bishop,  and  depended  on  him  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  as  teachers  and  as  priests.  Ac- 
cording to  Roman  Cathofics,  the  bishop  alone  possesses 
the  priesthood  in  its  fulness,  while  the  presbyter  pos- 
sesses ic  only  in  part.  The  functions,  however,  which 
bekmg  to  that  part  are  discharged  alike  by  the  bishop 
and  the  presbyter.  What  those  functions  are  will  be 
detailed  under  the  head  Pbibst  (q.  v.).  It  is,  of  course, 
an  easy  matter  for  the  prelatical  churchmen  to  prove 
that  by  the  end  of  the  2d  century  the  bishop  was  above 
the  presbyter.  Even  before  the  end  of  the  2d  century 
-the  Church  had  departed  from  her  early  simplicity,  and 
soon  the  episcopacy  became  the  only  prevalent  govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  although  in  some  cases,  as  among 
the  Culdees  or  the  Waldenses,  government  by  presby- 
ters continued  to  prevail  during  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
Church  fathers  of  the  8d  and  4th  centuries  point  to  the 
superiority  of  the  episcopos.  Thus  Clement  of  Rome 
points  out  clearly  three  different  hierarchical  degrees — 
bbhops,  priests,  and  deacons;  and  Ignatius  of  Antioch 
lays  particular  stress  on  the  superior  power  of  the  bish- 
ops {Epist,  ad  Magnet,  c  6;  SnaprH^  c.  8,  etc).  Affir- 
mations of  the  same  kind  are  given  by  Tertullian,  Ire- 
nseus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Cyprian,  etc  "  It 
is  true,^'  say  the  Romanists,  '^  that  the  bishops,  in  the 
fathers  as  well  as  in  Scripture,  are  sometimes  called 
merely  priests,  but  there  is  not  one  passage  in  which  a 
simple  priest  is  called  bishop."  Those  M'ho  accept  the 
authority  of  St,  Jerome  for  the  equality  of  the  bishop 
and  presbyter  because  he  says  {Comment,  on  the  EpUtU 
to  Titut'),  '^Xoverint  episcopi,  se  roagis  consuetudine 
qnam  dispositione  Dominica  presbyteris  esse  majores, 
et  in  commune  debere  ecdesiam  regere,  imitantes  Moy- 
sen,  qui  cum  haberet  solos  prssesae  popttlo  Israel,  septua- 
ginta  elegit,  cum  quibus  populum  judicaret,"  are  replied  1 
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to  by  Romanists  that  (1)  ''even  this  paiallel  between 
Moses  and  his  seventy,  and  the  bishop  and  his  presby- 
ters, implies  the  pre-eminence  of  the  bishop,"  and  (2) 
that,  *'  in  the  passage  in  question,  St.  Jerome  is  up- 
braiding a  number  of  deacons  who,  in  several  places, 
and  especially  at  Rome,  had  committed  several  en- 
croachments on  the  rights  of  the  presbyters  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  ecclesiastical  possessions.  He,  on 
this  occasion,  exalts  the  presbyters  as  much  as  he  can, 
and  in  such  cases  where  an  abuse  is  to  be  eradicated,  it 
frequently  happens  to  this  father  to  fall  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  as  he  does  in  his  treatise  De  Virginitatt 
adv,  Jovudanumf  in  which,  as  an  encomiast  of  virginity, 
he  deems  fit  to  treat  matrimonv  with  the  most  cruel 
oontempL  He  shows  in  other  places  his  sense  of  the 
superiority  of  the  episcopate :  '  Quod  Aaron  et  filii  ejus 
atque  Levitss  in  templo,  hoc  sibi  episcopi  et  presbyteri 
et  diaconi  vindicant.*  The  bishops  have  the  same  au- 
thority over  priests  and  deacons  that  Aaron  had  over 
his  sons  and  Levites.  He  speaks  still  more  pointedly 
in  his  work  against  the  Luciferians :  *  Ecclesise  salus  in 
summi  saeerdotis  (L  e.  episcopi)  dignitate  pendet,  cui  si 
non  exsors  quiedam  et  ab  omnibus  eminens  detur  potes- 
tas,  tot  in  ecdesiis  effictentur  schismata,  quot  sacer- 
dotes.'  But  even  if  Jerome's  opinion  were  contrary  to 
the  episcopal  supremacy,  what  could  it  avail  against  the 
uninterrupted  and  unanimous  tradition  of  so  many  fa- 
thers and  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  early  cent  uries  V  If 
really  the  episcopate  had  not  been  originally  distinct 
from  the  presbyteriate,  we  should  then  have  to  under- 
stand that  a  sudden  and  uniform  change  in  the  consti- 
tutiop  of  the  Church  took  place  in  the  whole  extent  of 
its  expansion— that  in  all  the  communities,  and  at  the 
same  time,  some  ambitious  and  proud  individualities  set 
themselves  above  their  colleagues."  '*  But  how,"  ask 
Romanists,  *' could  this  have  come  to  pass  without  a 
long  and  desperate  struggle ;  and  how  could  this  strug- 
gle, if  it  did  take  place,  end  so  uniformly,  in  all  the 
churches  without  exception,  with  the  victory  of  the 
usurpers?  History  does  not  mention  the  least  fact  that 
anything  of  that  kind  ever  took  place.  When  several 
presbyters  were  attached  to  a  single  chureh,  of  which 
there  were  some  instances,  one  of  the  number  received 
the  title  of  proto^retbgier,  or  aixhi-pra^er ;  but  it  is 
quite  certain  that  this  office  bore  no  analogy  to  that  of 
the  bishop."  To  these  arguments  of  Roman  Catholics 
it  is  readily  replied  that  the  New  Testament  (as  above 
seen)  does  explicitly  refer  to  the  original  equality  of 
presbyters  and  bishops,  and  that  history  contains  not  a 
few  nor  obscure  indications  of  the  usurpation  of  exclu- 
sive prerogatives  by  the  latter.  See,  for  Roman  Cath- 
olic views,  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen'Lexikon ;  for  High* 
Church  Anglican  views.  Blunt,  Diet,  Hitt,  TheoL  ;  for 
Low-Cbureh  views,  Herzog,  ReaUEncyUop^  the  author- 
ities already  quoted,  and  the  Lond,  Quar,  Rev,  Jan. 
1878,  art.  v;  Princeton  Rev,  Jan.  1878,  art.  iv.  See 
Prelacy. 

Fresbyterlal  Conseoration,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  comprises  the  ceremonies  and  relig- 
ious acts  by  which  a  deacon  is  invested  with  the  .pres- 
byterial  power — the  power  over  the  true  and  the  tjfm' 
bolic  body  of  Christ.  The  exterior  apparatus  of  the 
ceremony  consists  in  the  oil  of  the  catechumens,  a  chal- 
ice with  wine  and  water,  a  paten  with  a  host,  some 
crumbs  of  bread,  a  vessel  for  the  washing  of  the  hands, 
some  linen  towels.  The  ceremony  performed  is  as  fol- 
lows :  The  bishop,  after  consecrating  the  deacons,  reads 
the  Tractus  (and  the  Sequence)  to  the  last  verse,  exclu- 
sively. Then  he  advances  with  the  infula  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  altar,  where  he  sits  down  on  the  faldistorium 
(chair).  At  this  moment  the  archdeacon  calls  all  to  be 
ordained  priests  with  the  words,  "  Accedant  qui  ordi- 
nandi sunt  ad  ordinem  presby  teratfis."  The  notary  reads 
their  names ;  they  proceed,  each  with  taper  in  hand, 
to  form  a  half- circle  (in  modum  corona)  in  front  of  the 
bishop,  to  whom  they  are  introduced  by  the  archdeacon 
with  the  words»  **  Reverend  father,  the  holy  Catholic 
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Church  requires  that  yoa  consecrate  the  deacons  here 
present  for  the  burdensome  office  of  priesthood."  Where-, 
upon  the  bishop  asks,  **Doest  thou  know  that  they  are 
deserving  of  it?"  The  archdeacon  answers,  *^  So  far  as 
human  weakness  allows  me  a  knowledge  of  it,  I  know 
and  declare  that  they  are  worthy  to  take  upon  them 
the  burden  of  that  office."  The  bishop  says,  ^  God  be 
thanked !"  and  turns  to  the  clergy  and  people  with  these 
words:  ** Beloved  brethren!  as  the  pilot  of  a  ship  and 
those  who  travel  on  it  share  together  both  security  and 
danger,  they  must  in  matters  concerning  their  common 
interest  share  the  same  convictions.  Not  without  good 
reason,  the  fathers  have  directed  that  the  people  also 
should  be  consulted  on  the  choice  of  those  who  are  to 
be  admitted  to  the  service  of  the  altar ;  for  sometimes  a 
few  can  give  information  about  the  way  of  life  and  hab* 
its  of  those  who  present  themselves  for  consecration  not 
known  to  the  masses,  etc  If,  therefore,  any  one  have 
objections  of  importance,  let  him  step  out  before  God, 
and  for  God's  sake  speak  fearlessly ;  yet  let  him  not  for- 
get that  he  is  only  a  man  (that  he  may  err)."  After  a 
short,  expectant  pause,  the  people  assenting  by  their 
silence,  the  bishop  turns  to  the  candidates  and  addresses 
them  thus:  '* Consecrandi,  ffiii  diloctissimi,  in  presl^- 
teratiis  officium,  illud  digne  suscipere,  ac  susceptum 
lantabiliter  exequi  studeatts,"  etc  In  the  course  of  this 
allocution,  mention  is  made  of  the  high  purpose  of  the 
New-Testament  priesthood,  and  after  a  comparison  with 
the  priesthood  of  the  Old  Covenant,  follow  these  words : 
^'HAc  ceite  mir&  varietate  ecdesia  sancta  circumdatur, 
omatnr  et  regitur :  cum  alii  in  e&  pontifices,  alii  mtno- 
ris  ordinis  sacerdotes,  diaconi  et  subdiaconi,  diversorum 
ordinum  viri  consecrantur,  et  ex  multis  et  altemn  dig- 
nitatis membris  unum  corpus  efficitur."  If  no  deacons 
or  subdeacons  have  been  consecrated,  the  Litany  of  All- 
Saints  is  recited,  while  the  ordinands  are  on  their  knees. 
Hereupon  they  step,  in  pairs,  into  the  presence  of  the 
bishop,  who,  standing  erect  (with  the  infula),  lays  both 
his  hands  on  the  head  of  each  of  them,  without  speak- 
ing or  singing.  The  same  is  done  by  all  the  priests 
present,  dressed  in  the  stola,  and  of  whom  there  must  be 
fit  least  three.  Then  the  priests  and  the  bishop  hold 
their  right  hands  extended  over  the  ordinands,  and  the 
bishop,  standing  with  the  infula,  thus  addresses  the 
clergy:  ** Beloved  brethren!  let  us  implore  God  Al- 
mighty that  he  may  pour  over  these,  his  servants, 
whom  he  has  chosen  for  the  office  of  priesthood,  heav- 
enly gifts  in  abundance,  so  that,  with  his  help,  they 
may  be  able  to  perform  the  duties  which  they  have  been 
deemed  worthy  of  assuming.  Amen."  The  bishop  lays 
down  the  infula,  turns  towards  the  altar,  and  says, 
''Oremus."  The  ministri  add, "  Flectamus  genua."  The 
responsorium  is  *<  Levate !"  Then  he  turns  to  the  ordi- 
nands, saying,  *'  Exaudi  nos,  qiuesumus,  Domine  Deus 
noster."  After  the  conclusion — 'Mn  unitate  ejusdem 
spiritfts  sancti  Deus" — he  extends  his  hands,  saying, 
"Per  omnia  saecula,"  etc.  Now  follow  long  prayers,  tS- 
ter  which  the  bishop  sits  down  with  the  mitre,  seizes 
that  part  of  the  stola  which  hangs  backwards  from  the 
left;  shoulder  of  the  ordinand,  lays  it  over  his  right 
shoulder,  and  puts  both  parts  crosswise  over  each  other 
on  the  chest,  saying,  "Take  the  yoke  of  the  Lord  upon 
thee;  for  his  yoke  is  easy  and  his  burden  is  light." 
Hereupon  the  bishop  dresses  each  of  them  in  the  missal 
garment,  which  hangs  loose  in  front,  but  is  rolled  or 
pinned  up  behind,  saying,  "Take  the  priestly  garment, 
which  means  love ;  for  God  js  mighty  to  increase  love  in 
thee  and  make  thy  work  periect^"  Response, "  Thanks 
to  God."  Now  the  bishop  rises,  lays  down  the  infula, 
and  prays,  while  all  kneel, "  Deus  sanctificationum  om- 
nium auctor,"  etc.  After  this  the  bishop  kneels,  facing 
the  altar,  and  begins  the  hymn,  "Veni  Creator  Spi- 
ritus,"  etc,  which  the  choir  sings.  As  soon  as  the 
first  verse  is  sung  the  bishop  rises,  sits  down  on  the 
chair,  with  the  infula  on  his  head,  puUs  off  his  gloves, 
puts  on  his  ring,  takes  a  white  linen  towel  on  his 
knees,  and  anoints  the  hands  of  each  of  the  ordinands 


kneding  before  him  with  the  oil  of  the  catechumensy 
passing  with  his  thumb  dipped  into  the  holy  oil  cross- 
wise from  the  thumb  of  one  hand  to  the  index  of  the 
other,  with  this  prayer:  "Consecrate  and  sanctify,  O 
Lord,  these  hands  by  this  anointment  and  our  Uess* 
ibg."  Then,  with  his  right  hand,  he  makes  the  sign  of 
the  cross  over  the  hands  of  the  candidate  whom  he  con- 
secrates, and  continues :  "  In  order  that  everything  that 
they  bless  may  be  blessed,  and  what  they  consecrate  may 
be  consecrated  and  sanctified,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  Each  of  the  ordinands  savs  "Amen." 
(From  this  anointment  the  thumbs  and  forefingers  of  a 
priest  are  called  the  canonic  fingers ;  and  as  this  anoint- 
ment is  performed  on  the  inner  side  of  the  hand,  the 
priests  to  whom  the  last  sacraments  are  administered 
are  anointed  on  the  outside  of  the  hand.)  Then  the 
bishop  joins  the  hands  of  each  of  them,  and  one  of  the 
ministrants  ties  them  together  with  a  piece  of  linen. 
When  all  hands  are  anointed,  the  bishop  wipes  his 
thumb  with  crumbs  of  bread  \  then  he  presents  to  each 
of  them  a  chalice  with  wine  and  water,  with  the  paten 
placed  over  it,  and  containing  a  host.  The  ordinands 
touch  the  top  of  the  chalice  and  the  paten  with  the  in- 
dex and  middle  finger,  and  the  bishop  says  to  each  io 
particular,  "  Receive  the  power  of  offering  God  the  eac^ 
rifice,  and  to  say  mass  for  the  living  as  well  as  for  the 
dead,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  Response :  "  Amen." 
Now  the  bishop  washes  his  hands,  returns  to  his  chair, 
and  reads  the  last  verse  of  the  Tractus,  and  then  the 
GospeL  Meanwhile  one  of  the  newly  consecAted  dea- 
cons steps  in  front  of  the  altar  with  the  book  of  the 
Gospels,  prays  the  "  Munda  cor  meum,"  and  reads  the 
Gospel,  aider  receiving  the  benediction  thereto.  The 
newly  consecrated  priests  wipe  their  hands  with  bread- 
crumbs, wash  them,  and  dry  them  with  the  linen  with 
which  they  were  bound.  The  water  used  for  washing  is 
poured  into  the  piscina.  As  all  consecrated  receive  the 
Eucharist  at  the  hands  of  the  bbhop,  there  must  be  as 
many  hosts  prepared  as  there  are  candidates  for  ordina- 
tion. After  the  reading  of  the  offertorinm  (short  prayer 
preceding  the  sacrifice  of  the  bread  and  wine),  all  those 
who  have  been  consecrated — ^first  the  priests,  then  the 
deacons,  then  the  others  according  to  their  rank— step 
in  pairs  into  the  presence  of  the  bishop,  who  sits  on  his 
chair  with  the  infuU  on  his  head,  kneel  down,  kiss  hu 
hand,  and  present  a  burning  taper  as  an  offering.  The 
bishop,  after  receiving  the  offerings,  washes  his  hands, 
lays  down  the  infula,  rises,  and,  the  chair  being  re- 
moved, continues  the  ceremony  of  the  mass.  The  con- 
secrated priests  kneel  down  behind  the  bishop  on  the 
prie-dieus  prepared  for  them,  each  his  mass-book  open 
before  him ;  they  say  with  the  bishop  the  prayers  ac- 
companying the  offering  of  the  bread  and  the  wine,  and 
the  whole  mass.  The  bishop  speaks  slowly  and  some- 
what loud,  so  that  the  consecrated  priests  can  at  the 
same  time  pronounce  the  same  words,  especially  the 
words  of  consecration.  The  "secreta"  (silent  prayer) 
for  the  consecrated  ones  is  pronounced  with  the  secreta 
of  the  mass  of  the  day  under  one  formula  of  conclusion : 
"  Per  Dominum  nostrum,"  etc.  The  secreta  pro  ordvum^ 
dis  is,  "  We  ask  thee,  O  Lord !  let  thy  holy  mysteries 
effect  that  we  offer  thee  these  offerings  with  a  worthy 
disposition,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  thy  Son," 
etc  After  the  paternoster  and  the  prayer  "Domine 
Jesu  Christe,  qui,"  etc,  which  follows  the  "Agnus  Dei," 
the  bishop  kisses  the  altar;  and  after  the  first  of  the 
newly  consecrated  has  done  the  same,  he  kisses  him  at 
each  step,  with  the  words  "  Peace  be  with  you."  The 
new  priest  answers, "  And  with  your  mind."  Each  of 
the  consecrated  ones  gives  the  kiss  of  peace  to  the  other 
person  ordained  to  the  same  rank  and  standing  next. 
After  the  communion  of  the  bishop,  the  deacons  and 
subdeacons  (if  there  are  any)  pray  "  Confiteor"  in  a  sub- 
dued voice,  the  bishop,  facing  them,  pronouncing  the 
"  Misereatur  vestri"  and  "  Indulgentiam."  If  priests  only 
have  been  ordained,  they  do  not  receive  absolution,  aa 
they  perform  the  sacrifice  together  with  the  bishop.  AU 
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pioceed,  two  b]r  two,  to  the  btghest  step  of  the  altar, 
and  receive  the  iteimment  in  the  form  of  the  bread. 
The  bishop  says,  *'The  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
preserye  you  for  eternal  life."  Each  answers  *' Amen." 
When  all  hare  partaken  of  the  communion,  the  bishop 
removes  the  paten  from  his  chalice,  moistens  his  fingers, 
takes  the  ablution,  puts  on  the  infoU^  and  washes  his 
hands.  Then  he  lays  down  the  infula  again,  and,  stand- 
ing at  the  epistle  side  of  the  altar,  sings  the  responso- 
rium, "  Henceforward  I  shall  no  more  call  you  my  ser- 
vants, but  my  friends,  because  you  have  known  every- 
thing which  I  have  done  among  you.  Alleluia,"  etc 
Then  the  bishop,  with  the  infula,  turns  to  the  newly 
consecrated  priests,  who  recite  the  credo.  This  done, 
the  bishop  sits  down  on  his  chair  in  the  middle  of  the 
altar,  and  pots  both  hands  on  the  head  of  each  of  them, 
who  kneel  before  him,  saying,*' Take  the  Holy  Spirit; 
they  whom  thou  shalt  forgive  their  sins,  they  shall  be 
forgiven ;  and  they,"  etc  Then  he  puUs  down  the  mift- 
sal  garment,  saying,  **In  the  garment  of  innocence  the 
Lord  dresses  thee."  Then  each  of  the  young  priests  ap- 
proaches again,  kneels  before  the  bishop,  puts  his  folded 
hands  into  the  bishop^s  hands ;  and  he,  if  he  is  the  dioce- 
san bbhop,  says  to  each,  ^  Doest  thou  promise  to  me  and 
my  successors  reverence  and  obedience?"  Answer:  *'I 
promise."  If  the  newly  consecrated  belongs  to  another 
diocese,  the  bishop  says,  '*  Doest  thou  promise  to  thy 
bishop,"  etc  After  the  answer  ^  I  promise,"  the  bishop 
kisses  each  of  them,  holding  still  his  hands  in  his,  and 
says,  **  The  peace  c^  the  Lord  be  with  thee  always." 
"Sow  the  bishop  takes  his  cross  and  gives,  sitting,  the 
following  admonition  to  the  new  priests:  **Quia  res 
qnam  tractaturi  estis  satis  periculosa  est,"  etc.  Finally 
be  pronounces,  standing,  the  triple  benediction  over  the 
kneeling  priests:  *'l*he  blessing  of  the  Father,  and  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  come  upon  you,  that  you  may 
be  blessed  in  your  priesthood,  and  offer  expiatory  sac- 
rifices for  the  sins  and  transgressions  of  the  people  of 
God,  to  whom  glory  and  praise  be  given  in  all  eternity. 
Amen."  The  bishop  continues  the  mass,  and  connects 
with  the  last  missal  prayer  the  prayer  for  the  conse- 
crated ones:  **Quos  tuis,  Domine,  reficis  sacramentis," 
etc,  under  one  formula  of  conclusion.  Then  follows  the 
*'Ite,  missa  est"  or  the  *'  Benedicarous  Domino,"  as  the 
time  may  require.  This  is  followed  by  the  **  Placeat 
tibi  sancta  Trinitas;"  and  the  bishop,  the  infula  on  his 
head  and  the  cross  in  his  hand,  pronounces  the  benedic- 
tion in  the  usual  manner :  "  The  name  of  the  Lord  be 
blessed,"  etc  Response :  *<  Now  and  in  all  eternity." 
**  Our  help  comes  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  Response : 
''Who  hath  created  heaven  and  earth."  ''The  bless- 
ing of  the  Almighty  God,  Father.  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost 
descend  upon  you  and  remain  with  you.  Amen." 
Then  the  bishop  holds  a  parting  address  to  the  newly 
consecrated:  "Beloved  sons,  consider  earnestly  what 
consecration  you  have  received  and  what  burden  has 
been  put  on  your  shoulders.  Let  it  be  your  foremost 
endeavor  to  lead  a  holy,  godly  life,  and  to  please  God 
Almighty,"  etc  Finally  the  archdeacon  turns  to  the 
clergy  and  people  and  announces  an  indulgence  Here- 
upon the  bishop  reads  the  last  Gospel,  returns  to  his  seat, 
and  lays  down  the  pontifical  robes.  The  consecrated 
priests  repair  to  the  vergery  and  pot  down  t^e  missal 
garments.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  or- 
dained priests,  after  the  offertoriuro,  from  the  sacrificial 
act.  "  Suscipe,  sancte  Pater,"  say  all  the  missal  prayers 
with  the  bishop — concelebrate  with  him.  This  concel- 
ebratton  is  in  use  also  in  the  Greek  Church.  It  is  difil- 
cult  to  ascertain  the  age  of  this  custom.  It  seems  to 
have  been  adopted  at  different  times  in  different  places. 
The  Synod  of  Carthage,  in  398,  in  the  accurate  descrip- 
tion it  gives  of  the  consecration,  does  not  mention  the 
anointment,  neither  does  Isidore  of  Spain ;  but  the  rite 
was  known  to  Theodulph  of  Orleans  end  Amalarius  of 
Treves.  The  rite  of  the  consecration  differs  consider- 
ably in  the  Eastern  Chureh  from  the  account  given 
above;  but  the  im position  of  the  hands  is  also  the  es- 


sential part  of  it  According  to  Goal's  description,  the 
principal  parts  of  the  Greek  rite  are  the  following: 
Two  deacons  lead  the  ordinand  to  the  chureh-door; 
here  they  leave  him ;  he  is  received  by  two  priests,  who 
walk  thrice  with  him  around  the  communion-table, 
■iogtng)  "Sancti  martj^res  prsBdar^  praliatL"  Pasung 
before  the  bishop,  they  bow,  and  the  ordinand  kisses  his 
knee  The  bishop  rises,  the  ordinand  approaches,  and 
the  bishop  makes  three  times  the  sign  of  the  cross  over 
the  candidate's  head.  The  deacon  exclaims, "  Attenda- 
mus  r*  and  the  bishop  lays  his  right  hand  on  the  candi- 
date's head,  saying,  "  Divina  gratia,  qun  semper  infir- 
ma  curat,  et  ea  qun  desunt  adimplet,  promovet  N.  de- 
votissimum  diaconum  in  presbyterum :  oremus  pro  eoy 
ut  veniat  snper  eom  sanctissimi  Spiritfis  gratia."  The 
people  present  say  thrice,  "  Domine,  miserere."  The 
buhop  makes  again  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  pots  his 
right  hand  on  the  candidate,  saying,  in  an  undertone, 
while  the  deacon  exclaims  "  Dominnm  precemur,"  the 
prayer, "  Deus  principle  et  fine  carens,  omni  creaturA 
antiquior  .  .  .  ipse  omnium  Domine,  istum  quem  tibi 
a  me  promoveri  complacuit,  in  conversatione  inculpatd, 
et  fide  indefidente  ingentem  etiam  banc  gntiam  Sancti 
tui  Spiritfis  recipere  complaceat,"  etc  Again  the  bish- 
op implores  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  newly 
consecrated,  extending  his  hand  over  him,  with  the 
words,  "Deus  in  virtnte  magnus,  intellectn  investiga- 
bilis  .  .  .  ipse  Domine,  etiam  et  istum,  quem  tibi  pres- 
byteri  gradum  subire  complacuit,  dono  sancto  tui  Spiri- 
tfis  adimple,  ut  inculpate  sancto  tuo  altari  assistere  dig- 
nus  fiat,"  etc.  This  short  extract  shows  that  the  Greek 
rite  resembles  greatly  the  Latin  ceremony,  and  differa 
from  it  specially  in  this,  that  it  prescribe  only  the  im- 
poution  of  one  hand.  The  traditio  inttrummlorum  is 
not  part  of  the  Greek  rite. — Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchenr- 
Lexthm,  s.  v.  Presbyteriatsweihc  See  Foye,  RomUh 
RUet  (Lond.  1851). 

Presbyterian  Cburches.  The  different  bodies 
into  which  the  I'resbvterians  are  divided  will  here  be 
treated  as  nearly  in  the  historical  relation  which  they 
sustain  towards  each  other  as  it  is  possible  to  place 
them.  We  begin  with  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland, 
because  they  are,  among  all  English-speaking  nations, 
the  only  ones  directly  allied  with  the  state  by  establish- 
ment, and  because  it  is  from  Scotland  that  English  and 
American  Presbvterianism  has  obtained  nourishment 
and  succor,  rather  than  from  the  Continent,  however 
true  it  be  that  Presbyterianism  had  there  its  origin.  See 
Pkrsbyterianism  ;  Prbsbytkriaks. 

1.  Presbyterian  Church  ix  Scotland. — ^A  histo- 
ry of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland  would  be,  in 
effect,  a  history  of  that  country;  for  since  its  establish- 
ment by  the  Reformation  its  political  and  religious  his- 
tory have  flowed  on  in  one  and  the  same  channel.  Chris- 
tianity was  planted  in  Scotland  abont  the  beginning  of 
the  3d  century ;  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  early  churches, 
particularly  those  of  the  ancient  Culdees,  were  non-prela- 
tical.  Under  the  vigorous  missions  of  Palladins  and  Au- 
gustine they  were,  however,  reduced  to  conformity  with 
the  rule  of  Rome,  and  so  remained  until  the  period  of 
the  Reformation.  At  that  time  the  corruption  of  the 
hierarchy,  its  encroachments  on  the  civil  power,  and  its 
greedy  appropriation  of  the  right  of  patronage  to  ben- 
efices, had  created  a  wide-spread  dissatisfaction,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  favorable  reception  of  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation.  For  twenty  years  per- 
secution followed,  and  many  were  burned  at  the  stake, 
among  whom  were  Patrick  Hamilton  and  George  Wis- 
hart.  The  first  general  and  public  movement  leading 
to  the  organization  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scot^ 
land  was  the  drawing-up  of  a  common  bond  or  covenant, 
known  as  "The  First  Covenant,"  and  subscribed  at  Ed- 
inburgh, Dec  3, 1557,  by  several  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Scotch  nobility  and  a  laige  number  of  lesser 
barons  and  influential  country  gentiemen,  known  sub^ 
seqnently  (on  account  of  their  frequent  use  of  the  word 
congregation  to  designate  those  for  whom  they  pro- 
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(eased  to  act)  as  lords  of  the  congregation.  The  signing 
of  the  covenant  was  followed  by  a  proclamation  from 
the  queen  regent  forbidding  any  one  to  preach  or  ad- 
minister the  sacrament  without  the  authority  of  the 
bishop.  At  length,  however,  the  party  of  the  Reform- 
ers triumphed,  and  in  the  year  1560  (Aug.  17-24)  the 
Parliament  abolished  the  Boman  Catholic  worship, 
adopted  a  confession  of  faith  ag^reeing  with  the  confes- 
sions of  the  Reformed  churches  on  the  Continent,  ap- 
pointed ministers  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  eight 
principal  towns,  and  assigned  the  remaining  portions  of 
the  country  to  five  other  ministers  as  superintendents, 
who  were  to  take  temporary  charge  of  the  interests  of 
religion  in  their  several  districts. 

On  Dec  20, 1560,  the  first  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  was  constituted  in  Edinburgh,  con- 
sisting of  six  ministers  and  thirty-four  laymen.  Up 
to  this  period,  the  Scottish  Reformers  had  followed,  as 
their  rule  of  worship  and  doctrine,  the  Book  of  Common 
Order  used  by  the  English  Church  at  Geneva.  In  April, 
1560,  however,  the  Privy  Council  appointed  a  committee 
of  five  persons,  including  Knox,  *'  to  commit  to  writing 
their  judgments  touching  the  reformation  of  religion." 
This  Firtt  Book  ofDUcipUne,  setting  forth  a  polity  adapt- 
ed to  the  existing  condition  of  afbirs,  though  adopted 
by  the  Church,  was  rejected  by  the  nobles,  who  wished 
to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  patrimony  of  the  old 
Church.  In  1581  the  Second  Book  o/Ditcijime,  drawing 
its  system  directly  from  the  Scriptures,  was  adopted  by  the 
Assembly,  and  this — confirmed  in  1592  by  King  James, 
along  with  the  Westminster  documents—is  still  in  force. 
Nothing  but  the  undaunted  perseverance  of  those  two 
eminent  men,  John  Knox  and  Andrew  Melville,  suc- 
ceeded at  last  in  procuring  the  complete  recognition  of 
the  Calvinistic  faith  and  the  Presbyterian  form  of  gov- 
ernment as  the  established  religion  of  Scotland,  which 
was  finally  and  formally  efiected  by  act  of  Parliament 
and  with  the  consent  of  king  James  (I  of  England  and 
YI  of  Scotland)  in  the  year  1502. 

The  duplicity  of  the  king,  however,  soon  became  ap- 
parent, for  within  a  few  yeus  he  intrigued  to  bring 
about  the  establishment  of  Episcopacy,  and  to  assimi- 
late the  two  national  churches  of  Scotland  and  England. 
In  this  he  was  followed  by  his  successors,  Charles  I, 
Charles  II,  and  James  II.  The  resistance  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  bloody  persecutions  that  ensued,  the  civil  tur- 
moil, and  the  subsequent  downfall  of  the  Stuart  dy- 
nasty, are  matters  of  history.  From  1660  to  1688,  the 
Church  was  in  the  wilderness,  scourged  by  such  men  as 
Claverhouse  (q.  v.)  and  Dalziel  (q.  v.),  but  leaving  the 
record  of  many  noble  martyrdoms — as  given  in  the 
story  of  the  Scots  Worthies  and  the  Cloud  of  Witnesses, 
See  Covenant  and  Solemn  League.  Under  William 
and  Mary,  Presbyterianism  again  became  ascendant  In 
1690  an  *^  Act  of  Settlement"  was  passed,  prelacy  was 
abolished,  and  the  Westminster  Confession  recognised 
as  the  creed  of  the  Church.  But  the  settlement  of  the 
Church  on  this  basis  was  objected  to  by  a  small  body 
of  earnest  men,  the  ''Reformed  Presbyterians,"  who  had 
already  distinguished  themselves  in  zeal  for  the  **  Cov- 
enants" as  securities  alike  for  the  freedom  of  the  Church 
and  the  Christianity  of  the  State,  and  who  now  felt  un- 
able either  to  enter  into  the  Church  or  to  give  their 
unqualified  adherence  to  the  constitution  of  the  State. 
Many  of  the  more  earnest  descendants  of  the  Cotenmit- 
ers  (q.  v.)  protested  against  the  reception  of  such  men 
into  the  Church,  and,  finding  their  protest  in  vain,  with- 
drew, and  organized  the  Reformed  Presbytetian  Church, 
(See  below.)  Though  this  secession  took  place  in  1681, 
the  churches  were  not  finally  organized  into  a  presby- 
tery till  1743,  Upon  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  in 
1707,  Presbyterianism  obtained  every  guarantee  that 
could  be  desired.  Since  that  time  it  has  continued  to 
be  the  established  religion  of  Scotland,  as  much  as  Epis- 
copacy is  that  of  England. 

The  only  confession  of  faith  legally  established  be- 
fore the  Revolution  of  1688  was  that  which  is  published 


in  the  History  of  the  Beformcrtion  in  Scotland,  attrib* 
uted  to  John  Knox.  It  consists  of  twentj^-five  articles, 
and  was  the  confession,  of  the  Episcopal  as  well  as  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  Parliament,  however, 
during  the  Commonwealth,  adopted  the  Westminster 
Confession.  At  the  Revolution  this  confession  was  de- 
clared to  be  the  standard  of  the  national  faith ;  and  it 
was  ordained  by  the  same  acts  of  Parliament  which  set- 
tled Presbyterian  Church  government  in  Scotland, "  that 
no  person  be  admitted  or  continued  hereafter  to  be  a 
minister  or  preacher  within  this  Church  unless  he  sub- 
scribe the  [that  is,  this]  confession  of  faith,  declaring 
the  same  to  be  the  confession  of  his  faith."  By  the  act 
of  union  id  1707  the  same  is  required  of  all  professors, 
principals,  regents,  masters,  and  others  bearing  office. 

The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  then,  and  what 
are  called  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  contain 
the  publicly  recognised  doctrines  of  this  Church;  and  it 
is  weU  known  that  these  formularies  are  an  embodiment 
of  the  Cal?inistic  faith.  No  liturgy  or  public  form  of 
prayer  is  used  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  minister's 
only  guide  being  the  Directory  for  the  Public  Worship 
of  God,  The  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  a 
general  thing  observed  four  times  a  year,  is  conducted 
with  simple  forms,  but  is  accompanied,  usually  preceded 
and  followed,  by  special  religions  services,  consuting  of 
prayers  and  exhortations.  A  metrical  version  of  the 
Psalms  on  the  basis  of  that  of  Rous  (died  1659)  is  used,  and 
supplementary  hymns  have  recently  been  introduce. 

The  provision  which  has  been  made  by  the  law  of 
Scotland  for  the  support  of  the  clerg}'  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  consists  of  a  stipend,  a  small  glebe  of 
land,  and  a  manse  (parsonage  bouse)  and  office  houses. 
By  an  act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1810,  £10,000  per 
annum  were  granted  for  augmenting  the  smaller  parish 
stipends  in  ^tland.  By  this  act  the  lowest  stipend 
assigned  to  a  minister  of  the  establishment  is  £150 
steriing,  with  a  small  sum,  generally  £8  6«.  8(/.,  for 
communion  elements.  Patronage,  in  part  abrogated  at 
the  Revolution,  was  restored  in  1712  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment. Scottish  independence  rebelled  at  this,  the  peo- 
ple claiming  the  right  to  elect  their  own  clergy,  or  at 
least  to  exercise  a  veto  over  the  appointment  of  an  un- 
satisfactory one ;  and  the  controversy  which  ensued  led 
to  secession,  which  was  ushered  in  first  by  indifference, 
and  was  helped  on  by  the  renewal  of  the  old  interest. 
From  that  time  a  worldly  spirit  crept  into  the  Church ; 
men  of  talents,  but  lax  in  principle,  obtained  possession 
of  influential  positions ;  the  leaven  of  moderatisro— ridi- 
culed in  Dr.  Witherspoon's  Characteristics — set  exten- 
sively to  work ;  and  in  the  course  of  time  Arminian, 
Pelagian,  and  even  Socinian  tenets  were  propagated, 
with  little  attempt  at  concealment.  The  result  was  the 
secession  of  several  important  bodies  from  the  Church. 
The  first  who  formally  withdrew  were  the  Covenant- 
ers, or  Cameronians,  who  objected  to  the  interference  of 
the  state  authorities  in  Church  affairs,  and  to  the  Eras- 
tian  principle  involved  in  the  existing  establishment,  as 
inconsistent  with  the  covenant  to  which  the  Church 
had  sworn.  See  Cameronians.  A  few  faithful  men, 
led  by  Ebenezer  Erskine,  endeavored  to  breast  the  tide; 
but,  being  deposed  by  the  commission  of  the  Assembl}", 
who  were  Moderates,  they  seceded  in  1783,  and  formed 
themselves  into  a  distinct  body,  called  the  Associated 
Presbytery,  more  commonly  known  as  Seceders.  They 
became  known  as  the  Secession  Church.  This  seces- 
sion proved  a  severe  blow,  and  shook  the  establish- 
ment to  its  foundations.  Another  secession  arose  in 
1760,  and  from  it  was  formed  the  Presbyterians  of  Rc' 
lufy  better  known  as  "The  Relief  Synod."  These 
boidiea  have  since  been  united,  and  constitute  the  United 
Predtyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  Those  who  remained 
in  the  Established  Church  were  divided  in  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  lay  patronage.  The  sentiment  against 
it  continued  to  grow  because  of  the  indifference  of  the 
clergy.  For  a  while  moderatism  held  the  upper  hand, 
but  its  reign  was  dreary.    Under  the  dominant  influ- 
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enoe  of  principal  Robertson,  whose  studies  were  more 
devoted  to  elegant  literature  than  to  the  Holy  Script- 
nres,  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  was  supeneded  by 
moral  essays,  and  Dr.  Blair's  cold  and  polished  sermons 
were  r^airded  as  models  of  the  highest  excellence. 
This  state  of  things  continued  till  near  the  close  of  the 
18th  century,  when  Christians  in  Scotland  began  to 
share  in  that  general  reviving  of  evangelical  principles 
which  then  pervaded  Great  Britain.  A  positive  reac- 
tion set  in,  and  gradually  new  life  began  to  animate  the 
frozen  limbs,  of  the  Established  Church.  The  evan- 
gelical party  took  heart,  and  constantly  increased  in 
strength.  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson,  Dr.  Chalmers,  and 
others  came  upon  the  stage  of  action,  and  under  their 
vigorous  lead  a  new  isra  was  inaugurated.  The  Assem- 
bly entered  with  zeal  into  the  subject  of  foreign  mia> 
sions,  while  it  multiplied  churches  to  supply  the  need 
at  home.  The  burden  of  patronage  was  felt  to  be  a 
great  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  vital  piety  and  active 
effort,  and  the  autonomy  or  independent  jurisdiction  of 
the  Church  became  a  topic  of  jeamest  debate. 

In  1834  the  General  Assembly  passed  the  celebrated 
^  Veto  Act,"  giving  to  the  Church  courts  the  power  of  re- 
jecting a  presentee  if  judged  by  them  unfit.  This  act 
was  set  aside  by  the  civi^  court,  and  subsequently,  on 
appeal,  by  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  Anchterarder 
case,  in  1839.  The  Assembly  yielded  so  far  as  the  tem- 
poralities were  concerned,  but  at  the  same  time  une- 
quivocally maintained  the  principle  of  non-intrusion  as 
one  that  could  not  be  given  up  consistently  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  headship  and  sovereignty  of  Christ. 
The  Strathbogie  case  next  occurred,  bringing  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  courts  into  direct  collision,  which 
ended  at  last  in  the  Disruption  of  1843,  under  the  lead 
of  Chalmers,  Cunningham,  Wdsh,  Candlish,  and  Dun- 
lop;  470  members  signed  an  "Act  of  Separation  and 
Deed  of  Demission,"  and  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
was  organized.  Soon  after  the  separation  of  1843  an 
act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  called  **  Lord  Aberdeen's 
Act,"  to  define  the  rights  of  congregations  and  presby- 
teries in  the  calling  and  settlement  of  ministers.  But 
in  1874  this  was  suspended  by  another  act,  whereby 
patronage  was  abolished,  and  the  right  of  electing  min- 
isters was  vested  in  the  people.  Government  still  re- 
serves, however,  the  appointment  of  theological  pro- 
fessors. The  Free  Church  carried  off  about  one  half  the 
communicants  of  the  Established  Church,  and  became 
a  rival  communion  in  most  of  the  parishes  of  Scotland. 
The  three  denominations— the  EttaUished  PreAyterian 
Church,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  Free 
Church  (in  which  the  Rrfonned  Presbyterian  Church 
merg^  in  1876) — constitute  the  chief  Presbyterian 
churches  of  Scotland  at  the  present  time.  See  Scot- 
land, Presbyterian  Churches  of. 

The  government,  discipline,  and  worship  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church  of  Scotland  are  in  all  respects  the 
same  as  those  of  other  Presbyterian  churches.  Accord- 
ing to  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  there  is  a  kirk- 
session  in  every  parish,  consisting  of  the  minister  and  a 
body  of  lay  elders.  All  the  ministers  within  a  certain 
district,  with  one  lay  elder  from  each  session,  constitute 
the  Presbytery  of  that  district.  The  next  higher  court 
is  the  Provincial  Synod,  which  embraces  several  neigh- 
boring presbyteries.  The  highest  court  of  all  is  the 
General  Assembly.  It  is  a  representative  court,  con- 
sisting of  247  members  and  178  elders,  the  greater  part 
chosen  by  the  presbyteries,  but  a  considerable  number 
of  elders  chosen  by  the  town-councils  and  universities. 
It  meets  early  in  May,  is  presided  over  by  its  modera- 
tor, and  has  the  presence  of  a  lord  high  commissioner, 
appointed  by  the  crown,  who,  however,  is  not  a  member, 
and  has  no  authoritative  voice  in  the  court.  A  ^  Com- 
mission of  Assembly"  meets  in  Augdst,  November,  and 
March,  consisting  of  the  members  of  Assembly,  and  a 
minister  named  by  the  moderator,  to  attend  to  matters 
remitted  to  it  by  the  Assembly,  or  that  may  arise  in  the 
interva]&    In  consequence  of  the  connection  with  the 


state,  there  are  certain  peculiarities  connected  with  the 
support  of  the  ministers  which  it  may  be  proper  to  notice. 
Dr.  Jamieson,  in  his  interesting  sketch  of  the  *'  Church 
of  ScotUind"  contributed  to  the  Cydopadia  of  Religious 
DenominationSf  thus  describes  these  peculiarities :  "  The 
provision  made  for  parish  ministers  by  the  law  of  Scot- 
land consists  of  a  stipend  arising  from  a  tax  on  land. 
It  is  raised  on  the  principle  of  commuting  rithes  or 
teinds  into  a  modified  charge — the  fifth  of  the  land  prod- 
uce, according  to  a  method  introduced  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I,  ratified  by  William  III,  and  unalterably  es- 
tablished by  the  treaty  of  union.  To  make  this  intelli- 
gible, we  may  observe  that  at  the  Heformati<m  the 
teinds  were  appropriated  by  the  crown,  with  the  burden 
of  providing  for  the  minister.  In  after- times  they 
were  often  bestowed  as  gifts  on  private  individuals  to- 
tally unconnected  with  the  parish,  and  who  thus  came 
so  far  in  place  of  the  crown.  These  persons  received 
the  name  of  titulars,  from  being  entitled  to  collect  from 
the  heritors  the  unappropriated  teinds;  but  they  were 
also  bound  on  demand  to  seU  to  any  heritor  the  titular- 
ship  to  his  own  teinds  at  nine  years'  purchase.  From 
the  collective  land-produce  of  a  parish  the  court  of 
teinds  determines  how  much  is  to  be  allotted  for  the 
support  of  the  minister.  This  general  decree  having 
fixed  the  amount,  a  common  agent,  appointed  by  the 
court,  proceeds  to  divide  it  proportioiially  among  tlie 
landholders,  and  this  division,  when  fully  made,  is  sanc- 
tioned by  the  court.  It  b  called  a  decreet  ofmodifica'- 
iion,  and  forms  the  authority  or  rule  according  to  which 
alone  the  minister  collects  his  stipend.  According  to 
this  system,  which  has  proved  a  very  happy  settlement 
of  a  qutestio  vexata,  the  burden  falls  not  on  the  farmer 
or  tenant,  as  in  other  countries  where  tithing  exactions 
are  made,  but  on  the  landholder  or  titular  of  the  teinds, 
to  whom  a  privilege  of  relief  is  opened  by  having  them 
Jixed,  He  may  value  them,  that  is,  to  use  the  words 
of  principal  Hill,  *  lead  a  proof  of  their  present  value 
before  the  Court  of  Session,  and  the  valuation,  once 
made  by  authority  of  that  courts  ascertains  the  quan- 
tity of  victual  or  the  sum  of  money  in  the  name  of 
teind  payable  out  of  his  lands  in  all  time  coming.'  The 
advantage  of  this  system  is  that  it  enables  proprietors 
to  know  exactly  the  extent  of  the  public  burdens  on 
their  estate ;  and  the  teind  appropriated  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  minister,  or  to  educational  and  other  pious 
uses,  being  sacred  and  inviolable,  is  always  taken  into 
account,  and  deducted  in  the  purchase  or  sale  of  lands. 
But  that  would  not  be  so  advantageous  to  the  minister 
by  fixing  his  income  at  one  invariable  standard  were  it 
not  that  provision  is  made  for  an  augmentation  of  sti- 
pend every  twenty  years  in  parishes  where  there  are 
free  teinds.  This  is  done  by  the  minister  insritutlng  a 
process  before  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  who 
act  as  commissioners  for  the  plantation  of  kirks  and 
valuation  of  teinds ;  and  in  this  process  the  act  of  1808 
requires  that  he  shall  summon  not  only  the  heritors  of 
the  parish,  but  also  the  moderator  and  derk  of  presby- 
tery as  parties.  In  the  event  of  the  minister  being 
able  to  prove  a  great  advance  in  the  social  and  agricult- 
ural state  of  the  parish,  the  judges  grant  his  applica- 
tion, allocating  some  additional  chalders;  but  where 
the  arguments  pleaded  appear  to  them  unsatisfactory, 
they  give  a  small  addition,  or  refuse  altogether.  In 
many  parishes,  however,  from  the  teinds  being  ex- 
hausted, ministers  had  no  prospect  of  augmentation  in 
the  ordinary  way;  but  redress  was  afforded  through 
the  liberality  of  Mr.  Percival's  government  in  1810, 
who  used  his  influence  in  procuring  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  be  passed  according  to  which  all  stipends  in 
the  Establishment  should,  out  of  the  exchequer,  be 
made  up  to  £150.  This,  though  but  a  poor  and  inade- 
quate provision  for  men  of  a  liberal  profession,  was  felt 
and  gratefully  received  at  the  time  as  a  great  boon. 
But  such  is  the  mutability  of  human  society  that  these 
stipends,  which  in  1810  formed  the  minimum^  are  now 
greatly  superior  to  many  which  at  the  same  period 
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were  considered,  for  Scotland,  rich  benefices ;  but  which, 
being  wholly  paid  in  grain,  have,  through  the  late 
agrarian  law,  fallen  far  below  that  standard.  The  in- 
comes of  city  ministers  are  paid  wholly  in  money.  Be- 
sides the  stip^id,  every  parish  minister  has  a  right  to  a 
manse  or  parsonage-house,  garden,  and  offioes^-the  style 
as  well  as  the  extent  of  accommodation  being  generally 
proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  benefice  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  neighborhood.  According  to  law,  the  glebe 
consists  of  four  acres  of  arable  land,  although,  in  point 
of  fact,  it  generally  exceeds  that  measure ;  and,  besides, 
most  ministers  have  a  grass  glebe,  sufficient  for  the 
support  of  a  horse  and  two  cows.  All  these,  by  a  late 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Session,  are  exempt  from  poor- 
rates  and  similar  public  burdens.  Ministers  in  royal 
burghs  are  entitled  to  manses  only." 

The  statistics  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland 
vary  very  slightly  from  year  to  year.  The  number  of 
'  parish  churches  was  in  1877, 1222.  In  addition  to  these 
there  are  forty-two  Parliamentary  churches,  and  a  con- 
eiderable  number  of  chapels  of  ease  and  quoad  tacra 
churches,  which,  under  a  scheme  efficiently  organized 
by  the  Bev.  Frof.  Robertson,  are  in  course  of  being  en- 
dowed and  erected  into  new  parishes  in  the  terms  of  Sir 
James  Graham's  Act,  passed  in  1846.  Altogether  there 
are  about  IdQt^oongregations  and  1884  ministers. 

The  following  are  the  chief  missionary  and  other  be- 
nevolent undertakings  of  the  Church : 

1.  Th€  Home  Mistion  Scheme, — It  has  three  depart- 
ments :  (1.)  Church  Extennon,  Local  efibrts  in  places 
requiring  additional  church  accommodation  are  supple- 
mented by  grants  from  the  funds  of  the  scheme.  In 
1876,  thirty-three  churches,  providing  nearly  82,000  sit- 
tings, were  thus  aided.  (2.)  Mission  ChurcheSf  designed 
to  be  centres  of  mission  work  in  destitute  localities  or  in 
the  more  populous  parishes  of  Scotland.  These  churches 
or  chapels  number  ninety-three,  with  upwards  of  22,000 
worshippers.  The  Home  Mission  Committee  insist  that 
they  shall  be  served  with  invariable  regularity.  (8.) 
Mission  StaUonSf  not  having  the  permanent  character 
of  churches,  intended  as  points  of  evangelical  work 
among  the  lapsed,  non- church -going,  or  far -scattered 
people.  There  are  seventy-seven  such  stations  supplied 
by  licentiates,  or  students  in  divinity,  or  qualified  evan- 
gelists. Besides  these  operations,  aid  is  giren  in  cer- 
tain cases  towards  the  employment  of  Scripture-readers 
in  the  Highlands  and  Islands.  The  revenue  of  the 
scheme  in  1876  from  church -collections  and  legacies 
amounted  to  £11,780. 

2.  Of  undertakings.more  especially  affecting  the  cler- 
gy of  the  Church  may  be  noticed  the  Association  for 
Augmenting  the  Smaller  Lioings,  L  e.  livings  under  £200 
per  annum.  For  this  purpose  the  sum  of  £7805  was 
reported  to  last  General  Assembly.  Also  the  Ministers' 
and  Pr<^e»sori  Widawi  Fund,  to  which  every  parish 
minister  and  every  professor  in  the  national  universities 
is  bound  to  subscribe.  The  capital  sum  of  the  fund 
amounts  to  upwards  of  £212,000.  Ministers  and  pro- 
fessors may  subscribe  according  to  one  or  other  of  four 
rates,  viz.  £3  8«.,  £4  14«.  6dL,  £6  6«.,  or  £7  17s,  6d 

8.  A  report  is  yearly  presented  to  the  Assembly  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  Sabbaih-^chools  in  connection  with 
the  Church.  Between  15,000  and  16,000  persons  are 
engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching  167,000  juvenile  schol- 
ars, and  upwards  of  24,000  adults  of  both  sexes. 

4.  Colonial  Missions  seek  to  provide  means  of  grace 
for  Scottish  colonists  in  the  various  British  dependen- 
cies and  elsewhere.  When  the  scattered  communities 
are  organized  into  churches — some  large  and  influential, 
as  in  the  dominion  of  Cwada — the  aid  given  by  the 
Home  Church  is  curtailed,  if  not  wholly  withdrawn. 
But  the  committee  have  a  great  sphere  of  labor  in  the 
ever-enlarging  and  developing  colonial  empire  of  Great 
Britain.  Agents  of  the  mission  report  from  British  Co- 
lumbia, the  South  American  continent,  Fiji,  New  Zea- 
land, Australia,  Ceylon,  India.  Under  the  Colonial  Mis- 
sion ss^  also  included  European  stations,  such  as  Paris 


and  Dresden,  where  ministrations  are  maintained  for 
the  benefit  of  resident  Presbyterians.  The  total  income 
of  the  scheme  in  1877  was  upwards  of  £15,000. 

5.  Jewish  Missions, — The  efforts  put  forth  in  connec- 
tion ¥rith  this  mission  are  concentrated  on  Turkey  and 
Egypt.  It  has  agents  in  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Al- 
exandria, Beyrfit,  and  Salonica.  The  sum  of  the  charge 
on  which  it  operates  is  upwards  of  £7000. 

6.  Missions  to  the  Heathen, — The  scenes  of  these  mis- 
sions, comprehended  under  the  word  ^Foreign  Mis- 
sions," are  India,  Africa,  and  China.  It  can  scarcely, 
indeed,  be  said  that  a  mission  exists  in  China ;  but  steps 
have  been  taken  to  originate  a  Christian  work  in  that 
vast  empire.  The  agency  in  Africa  is  not  yet  complete. 
A  station  has  been  formed  and  is  partly  occupied  by  a 
company  of  Christian  artisans,  headed  by  a  medical 
mis8ionar}%  in  the  Highlands  of  East  Africa — the  station 
having  received  the  name  of  Dr.  Uvingstone^s  birth- 
place, Blantyre.  The  Indian  missions  retain  the  mixed 
character  which  Scotch  missions  in  India  have  hitherto 
borne — educational  and  evangelistic  In  the  three  great 
Presidency  towns,  the  educational  institutions  are  still 
maintained,  and  are  at  present  in  a  state  of  efficiency. 
Evangelical  efforts  are  also  carried  on  in  connection 
with  the  institutions  and  in  native  <:hurche8.  In  the 
Punjab  there  are  stations  at  Sealkote,  GAjrat,  and  Wa- 
zirabad.  An  interesting  work  is  also  promoted  among 
the  Highlanders  of  India  at  Daijeling,  and  outside  the 
British  territory  an  agency  is  maintained  at  Chumba, 
whose  feature  is  that  the  mission,  conducted  by  Eu- 
ropeans, is  kept  apart  from  the  Church,  presided  over 
by  natives^  The  income  of  these  foreign  missions  for 
the  year  ending  January,  1876,  was  upwards  of  £19,000. 

7.  Two  other  agencies  may  be  briefly  noted : 

(1.)  ContinentcU  and  Foreign  Churches  Committee, — Es- 
tablished as  the  medium  of  communication  between  the 
churches  and  other  Reformed  churches  of  Christendom. 
It  is  chaiged  with  the  duty  of  cultivating  friendly  rela- 
tions with  such  churches,  and  administering  such  sums 
as  the  liberality  of  the  Church  bestows  on  societies  and 
agencies  abroad  seeking  to  spread  the  pure  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  For  many  years  the  committee  have 
been  able  to  aid  the  Central  Society  of  the  French  /2e- 
/onned  Church,  and  the  Evangelization  Commission  of 
the  Waldensian  Church  in  Italy,  From  time  to  time  it 
has  aided  other  agencies.  The  care  of  certain  chap- 
laincies on  the  Continent  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
Presbyterians  temporarily  resident  there  also  devolves 
on  this  committee.    Its  income  in  1876  was  £1205. 

(2.)  The  A  rmy  and  Navy  Chaplains  Commits  are  in- 
trusted with  the  ovenight  of  chaplains  laboring  in  gar- 
rison towns  or  at  the  camps.  The  convener  of  the  com- 
mittee communicates,  in  behalf  of  the  Church,  with  the 
naval  and  military  authorities. 

No  Church  in  Europe  has  taken  more  prompt  and 
energetic  steps  for  the  general  diffusion  of  school  educa- 
tion than  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland.  As  early  as 
1695  it  was  enacted  '*  that  there  be  a  school  founded 
and  a  school -roaster  appointed  in  every  parish  by  ad- 
vice of  the  presbyteries,  and  to  this  purpose  that  the 
heritors  do,  in  every  congregation,  meet  among  them- 
selves, end  provide  a  commodious  house  for  a  school, 
and  modify  a  stipend  to  the  school-master,  which  shall 
not  be  tmdcr  ten  merks  (£6  1S«.  id)  nor  above  twenty 
merks.^'  As  almost  all  the  population  of  the  country  is 
Presbyterian,  the  common-school  system  long  sustained 
a  parochial  character.  When,  in  1843,  the  Free  Chinch 
of  Scotland  was  organized,  it  was  resolved  to  erect  schools 
in  connection  with  the  congregations  of  the  Free  Church, 
and  the  educational  scheme  which  in  consequence  sprang 
up  was  co-extensive  with  the  parochial  system  of  the 
Established  Church.  In  1873,  of  2108  schools  inspected 
by  the  government  inspectors,  1879  belonged  to  the  Es- 
tablished and  577  to  the  Free  Church;  while  of  non- 
Presbyterian  schools  there  were  eighty -six  belonging 
to  the  Episcopal  and  sixty-six  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  introduction  of  the  new  natipnal  system  of  edac»< 
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tion  has  in  a  great  meaaiue  supeneded  the  opentions 
of  the  educational  acheme  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
Few  schools  now  remain  in  relation  to  it.  The  care  of 
the  committee  is  now  chiefly  occupied  with  providing 
religious  instructicm  in  all  schools  desiring  it,  and  giv- 
ing grants  for  excellence  in  religious  instruction.  The 
Scottish  universities  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Abei^ 
deen  are  in  organic  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scot^ 
land  by  means  of  theological  professorships;  while  at 
St.  Andrew's  an  entire  college,  St.  Mary*a,  is  appointed 
solely  to  the  teaching  of  theology  and  the  languages 
connected  with  it.  The  theological  institutions  are  the 
theological  faculties  of  the  several  national  universities. 
The  number  of  professors  is,  at  Edinburgh,  four;  Glas- 
gow, four;  St. Andrew's,  three;  Aberdeen,  four.  Stu- 
dents, 198.  Students  of  divinity  are  required  to  attend 
a  full  course  of  arts  at  the  university,  and  three  years 
more  at  the  Divinity  HalL  The  sessions  in  both  cases 
last  about  five  months.  Students  in  this  and  the  other 
Fkesbyterian  churches  of  Scotland  have  often  assistance 
from  bursaries  or  scholarships,  which  are  allotted  chiefly 
by  oompetilion.  See  Hetberington,  HisU  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland;  MOrie,  Lives  of  Knox  and  MelvilU;  id. 
SkOchet  of  Church  UiHory,  and  Review  o/Sootl ;  Fes- 
senden,  EncycL  of  Reliff.  Knowledge ;  Cyclop,  of  Rdig, 
DenondnaJtioM  (Lond.  and  Glasg.) ;  Wilson,  Prtab,  Hist. 
Almanac  f  Schem,  Eccles,  Year  Book. 

2.  United  Presbyterian  Church. — In  1732  the 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Erskine,  as  retiring  moderator  of  the  Syn- 
od of  Stirling  and  Perth,  preached  a  sermon  on  Christ  as 
the  Comer-stone,  in  which  he  sharply  inveighed  against 
the  corruptions  and  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  Scot- 
tish Church.  His  sermon  gave  great  offence,  and  in- 
curred the  censure  of  the  synod.  He  appealed  to  the 
General  Assembly,  who  condenmed  and  rebuked  him. 
Upon  entering  his  protest,  they  handed  his  case  over 
to  the  Commission.  The  Commission  summarily  sus- 
pended Erskine  and  three  other  ministers — Wilson, 
Moncrieff,  and  Fisher,  who  had  joined  in  his  protest — 
and  cast  them  out  of  ministerial  communion.  The  four 
brethren,  deeming  this  treatment  unconstitutional  and 
unscriptural,  immediately  organized  themselves  into  a 
presbjrtery,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  Asso- 
daie  Pr^bytery,  and  published  their  testimony,  or  vin- 
dication of  their  secession.  The  next  Assembly  showed 
«  disposition  to  make  concessions,  but  the  seceders  re- 
fused to  listen.  How  far  they  were  right  in  this  has 
been  debated.  That  they  were  not  satisfied  to  return 
to  the  bosom  of  the  Establishment  is  clear,  for  they 
went  on  to  gather  congregations  and  appoint  a  pro- 
fessor of  theology ;  and,  in  consequence  of  tbdr  activity 
and  the  popular  sympathy,  they  increased  rapidly.  The 
Assembly  next  procieeded  to  harsher  measures,  and  in 
J740  deposed  the  seceding  ministers,  now  eight  in  num- 
ber. The  doors  of  the  churches  were  closed  against 
them,  and  some  of  them,  as  Moncrieff,  preached  all  win- 
ter in  the  open  air.  Great  diflicolty  was  found  in  pro- 
curing sites  for  houses  of  worship.  Still  they  grew,  and 
in  1745  the  presbytery  expanded  into  a  sjmod  with 
thirty  settled  congregations  and  sixteen  vacancies.  But 
now  a  dissension  arose  about  the  burgess  oath,  and  in 
1747  they  split  into  two  synods.  The  General  Asso- 
OAte  Synod,  or  Anti-burghers,  denounced  the  oath  as 
sanctioning  the  Establishment  with  all  its  corruptions; 
the  Associate  Synod  maintained  that  it  only  referred 
to  the  true  Protestant  faith,  in  Opposition  to  popery. 
After  seventy-three  years  of  separation,  during  which 
each  throve  and  sent  offshoots  to  other  parts  of  the 
worid,  both  branches  reunited  (a  few  only  standing 
aloof)  in  1820,  under  the  name  of  the  United  Secession 
Churckj  when  the  new  body  embraced  878  congregations. 

The  Relirf  Church  was  the  result  of  Mr.  Gillespie's 
deposition  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1752.  He  had 
refused  to  assist  in  intruding  an  obnoxious  presentee 
over  the  parish  of  Inverkeithing.  After  his  deposition 
he  continued  to  preach  in  Dunfermline,  but  labored 
alone  for  several  years.    At  length,  being  joined  by 


Messrs.  Boston  and  Colier,  the  three  Constituted  the 
Relief  Presbytery.  Soon  after  another  presbytery  was 
necessary,  and  in  1775  (Eadie  says  1773)  the  two  met  as 
a  synod.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  Relief  Church  to 
maintain  free  communion  with  all  true  Christians,  and 
to  disapprove  of  the  very  principle  of  establishments. 
They  founded  a  divinity  hall,  and  increased  to  seven  pres- 
byteries, 114  congregations,  and  45,000  communicants. 

These  two  bodies,  the  United  Secession  and  the  Re- 
lief, having  so  much  in  common,  for  some  time  contem- 
plated a  union,  which  was  at  last  consummated  in 
Edinburgh,  May  10, 1847,  in  Tanfield  HaU,  Canonmills. 
They  took  the  title  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
In  common  parlance,  they  are  often  familiarly  spoken 
of  as  the  "  U.  P.  Church."  They  constitute  a  verj'  pop- 
ular and  powerful  body  of  Christians  in  Scotland,  re- 
porting, as  the  statistics  of  May,  1876 :  number  of  con- 
gregations, 620;  of  elders,  5075;  members,  190,242; 
Sunday-school  teachers,  12,129;  Sunday-school  schol- 
ars, 92,502;  total  income  for  1875,  £419,965.  In  the 
synod  held  at  Edinburgh  May  11, 1876,  its  sanction  was 
given  by  a  vote  of  378  to  45  for  the  union  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  congregations  in  England  with  the  Eng- 
lish Presbyterian  Church ;  and  an  animated  discussion 
took  place  in  advocacy  of  separation  of  the  Church 
from  the  State.  The  foUowing  are  the  articles  of  the 
basis  as  adopted  by  the  two  sjmoda : 

"L  That  the  Word  of  God  contained  in  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  Is  the  only  rule  of  faith 
and  practice. 

**2.  That  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  and  the 
Lurger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  are  the  confession  nud 
catechisms  of  this  Church,  and  contain  the  anthdrised 
exhibition  of  the  cense  in  which  we  UDderstand  the  Holy 
Scriptares,  it  bein;;  always  understood  that  we  do  not 
approve  of  any  thins;  in  these  documents  which  teoches, 
or  may  be  sopposed  to  teach,  compulsory  or  pereecatiug 
and  intolerant  principles  in  i-eligion. 

"3.  That  Presbyterian  j^OTenimeut,  without  ony  enpe- 
riority  of  oiSce  to  that  or  a  teaching  presbyter,  and  in  a 
due  subordination  of  Church  courts,  which  Is  founded  on 
and  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God,  is  the  government  of 
this  Cnarch. 

*'4.  That  the  ordinniices  of  worship  shall  be  adminii>- 
tered  in  the  United  Chnrrh  as  they  have  been  In  both 
bodies  of  which  it  is  formed;  and  that  the  Westminster 
Directory  of  Worship  continue  to  be  regarded  as  a  com- 
pilation of  excellent  mlesi. 

"5.  That  the  term  of  membership  is  a  credible  profes- 
sion of  the  faith  of  Christ  as  held  oj  this  Church— a  pro- 
fession  made  with  intelligence,  and  Justified  by  a  corre- 
sponding character  and  deportment. 

**d.  That  with  regard  to  those  ministers  and  sessions 
who  think  that  the  second  section  of  the  twenty-sixth 
chapter  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  author- 
izes free  communion  (that  is,  not  loose  or  indiscriminate 
commnnion.  but  the  occasional  admission  to  fellowship 
in  the  Lord's  Sapper  of  persons  respectine  whose  Chris- 
tian character  satisfactory  evidence  has  been  obtained, 
thongh  belondng  to  other  religious  denominations),  they 
shall  enjoy  wiiat  they  eujoyeoTin  their  separate  commn- 
ntons— the  right  of  acting  on  their  conscientious  convic- 
tions. 

"7.  That  the  election  of  office-bearers  of  this  Chnrch, 
in  its  several  congregations,  belongs,  by  the  anthority  or 
ChristjjBxdnsively  to  the  members  in  full  commnnion. 

**8.  That  this  Chnrch  solemnly  recognises  the  obliga- 
tion to  hold  forth,  as  well  as  to  hold  fast,  the  doctrine 
and  laws  of  Christ ;  and  to  make  exertions  for  the  uni- 
versal difltision  of  the  blessings  of  his  Gospel  at  home 
atid  abroad. 

"9.  That  as  the  Lord  bath  ordained  that  they  who 
preach  the  Gospel  should  live  of  the  Gospel ;  that  they 
who  are  taught  in  the  Word  should  communicate  to  him 
that  teacheth  In  all  good  things :  that  they  who  are  strong 
should  help  the  weak;  and  that,  having  freely  received, 
they  should  freely  give  the  Go.«peI  to  those  wno  nre  des- 
titute of  it— this  Cnnrch  asserts  the  obligation  and  the 
privilege  of  Its  meml>ers.  Influenced  by  regard  to  the  an- 
thoritv  of  Christ,  to  snpport  and  extendT  by  voluntary 
contribntions.  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel. 

*'  10.  That  tno  respective  bodies  of  which  this  Church  is 
composed,  without  requiring  from  each  other  an  approval 
of  the  steps  of  procednre  bv  their  fathers,  or  Interfering 
with  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  reference  to  these, 
unite  in  regarding  as  still  valid  the  reasons  on  which 
they  have  hitherto  maintained  their  state  of  secession 
ana  separation  from  the  judicatories  of  the  Established 
Church,  as  expressed  in  the  authorized  documents  of  the 
resnecnve  bodies ;  and  In  maintaining  the  lawflilness  and 
obligation  of  separation  from  ecclesiastical  bodies  in 
which  dangerous  error  Is  tolerated,  or  the  discipline  of 
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the  Chnrcb  or  the  rights  of  her  ministers  or  membere 
are  disregarded. 

"The  United  Chnrcb,  in  their  preseilt  most  solemn  cir- 
cnmstauces,  join  in  expressing  their  eratefal  acknowledg- 
ment to  the  great  Head  of  the  Cburcn  for  the  measare  of 
spiritaal  good  which  he  has  accomplished  by  them  in 
tneir  separate  state,  their  deep  sense  of  the  many  imper- 
fections and  sins  which  have  marked  their  ecclesisstical 
management,  and  their  determined  resolution,  in  depend- 
ence on  the  promised  grace  of  their  Lord,  to  apply  more 
fiiithfnlly  the  great  principles  of  Charch-fellowship.  to  be 
more  watchfal  in  reference  to  admission  and  discipline, 
that  the  parity  and  efficiency  of  their  congregations  may 
be  promoted,  and  the  great  end  of  their  existence  as  a 
collective  bociy  may  be  answered  with  respect  to  all  with- 
in its  pale  find  to  all  without  it,  whether  members  of 
other  denominations  or  'the  world  lying  in  widcedness.' 

"And,  in  fine,  the  United  Chnrch  regard  with  a  feeling 
of  brotherhood  all  the  faithful  followers  of  Christ,  and 
shall  endeavor  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  whole  body 
of  Christ  bv  a  readiness  to  co-operate  with  all  its  mem- 
bers in  all  things  in  which  they  are  agreed.'* 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church  is  a  volantary 
Church.  The  doctrine  of  its  voluntary  condition  is  not 
formally  contained  in  any  portion  of  her  standards,  but 
it  is  distinctly  implied.  She  holds  to  the  theology  of 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  and  of  the  Larger 
and  Shorter  Catechisms,  but  she  objects  to  every  part 
of  the  Westminster  Confession  **  which  teaches^  or  is 
supposed  to  teach,  compulsory  or  persecuting  and  in- 
tolerant principles  in  religion."  *'Her  creed,'*  says 
Eadie,  "  is  that  the  exalted  Jesus  is  the  only  King  and 
Head  of  his  Church,  and  that  this  headship  wholly  su- 
persedes the  patronage  and  endowment  of  the  Church 
by  civil  rulers.  She  believes,  indeed,  that  Christ  is  King 
of  nations,  and  that  therefore  nations  should  8er\*e  God, 
and  that  all  rulers  and  magistrates  are  bound  to  glorify 
him  in  their  respective  spheres  and  stations.  But  such 
service  and  such  glorification  of  Grod  must  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  revealed  mind  of  Christ;  and  the  duty 
of  endowing  Christianity  nowhere  appears  among  the 
statutes  of  the  New  Testament.  States  which  establish 
Christianity  venture  beyond  divine  enactment,  and  con- 
travene the  spirituality  of  that  kingdom  which  *is  not 
of  this  world.'  It  is  plain,  too,  from  recent  events  in 
Scotland  and  England,  that  neither  purity  nor  free- 
dom can  exist  as  it  ought  in  an  established  Church. 
Spiritual  independence  can  flourish  only  in  a  Church 
which  has  no  connection  with  the  State.**  Ebenezer 
Erskine  said  in  his  day,  ^  There  is  a  g^at  difference  to 
be  made  between  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  Scotland ;  for  I  reckon  that  the  last  is  to  a 
great  extent  drawn  into  the  wilderness  by  the  first ;  and 
since  God  in  his  adorable  providence  has  led  us  into  the 
wilderness  with  her,  I  judge  it  our  duty  to  tarry  with 
her  for  a  while  there,  and  to  prefer  her  afflictions  to  all 
the  advantages  of  a  legal  establishment.*'  Christ's 
house,  according  to  Ebenezer  Erskine,  is  "  the  freest  so- 
ciety in  the  world."  It  should  bear  no  trammels,  and  it 
bore  none  for  800  years.  Accordingly  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  is  a  free  Church,  and  will  not  submit 
to  any  law  of  patronage.  The  Relief  Church  had  its 
origin  in  this  grievance;  and  the  Secession  Church, 
while  it  had  a  special  struggle  for  doctrine,  no  less  dis- 
tinctly vindicated  the  rights  of  the  people.  Pastors  are 
therefore  chosen  by  the  united  voice  of  the  members  in 
fidl  communion ;  for  Christ's  ordinances  are  meant  solely 
for  Christ's  people.  The  Presbytery  exercises  no  con- 
trol whatever  over  the  popular  suffrage.  It  sends  one  of 
its  members  to  moderate  in  the  call,  and  sees  tttht  the 
call  is  gone  about  in  a  regular  way.  No  canvassing 
is  allowed,  and  the  whole  work  of  the  Presbytery  is.  in 
Csct,  to  guard  and  preserve  purity  of  election.  The 
Presbytery  nutains  the  call  after  being  convinced  that 
there  is  nothing  to  vitiate  it  as  a  free  expression  of  the 
mind  of  the  people.  The  minister  so  called  may  either 
be  one  who  is  or  has  been  in  a  charge,  or  he  may  be 
what  is  called  a  probationer.  The  vacant  churches  are 
supplied  by  these  probationers — a  body  of  men  who 
have  finished  the  educational  curriculum  appointed  by 
the  Church,  been  examined  by  their  respective  presby- 
teries, and  licensed  as  persons  qualified  to  preach  the 


Gospel,  and  fit,  if  they  shall  be  called,  to  take  the  pas- 
toral charge  of  a  congregation.  The  probationers  are 
thus  a  body  of  lay  preachers,  authorized  candidates  for 
the  ministry.  They  are  sent  among  the  vacant  churches 
without  partiality  and  by  rotation,  that  their  gifts  may 
be  tried,  and  sometimes  they  are  located  for  months  to* 
gether  at  a  missionary  station.  When  a  probationer  is 
called,  and  accepts  the  call,  he  appears  before  the  Pres- 
bytery in  whose  bounds  the  Church  calling  him  is  sit- 
uated, and  preaches  what  are  called  trial  discoorses. 
Such  appearance  in  the  Presbytery  on  the  part  of  the 
pastor  elect  is  to  win  the  confidence  of  his  brethren. 
After  all  the  prescril>ed  trials  have  been  gone  through 
and  sustained,  a  day  for  the  ordination  is  fixed.  One 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Presbytery  is  appointed  to  pre- 
side and  ordain,  and  another  is  appointed  to  preach. 
An  edict*  is  at  the  same  time  ai)pointed  to  be  publicly 
served  in  the  congregation  by  the  officiating  roinist^ 
or  preacher  at  least  ten  days  before  the  day  of  ordina- 
tion. Upon  the  day  fixed,  the  Presbytery  meets  at  the 
appointed  time  and  place,  and  is  constituted  by  the 
moderator.  The  officer  is  then  sent  to  the  assembled 
congregation  to  intimate  that  the  Presbytery  has  met, 
and  requiring  all  who  have  any  valid  objections  to  the 
ordination  being  proceeded  with  immediately  to  appear 
before  the  Presbytery  and  state  them.  The  officer  hav- 
ing returned,  and  no  objectors  appearing,  the  Presby- 
teiy  then  proceeds  to  the  place  of  worship.  If  objec- 
tions are  made,  they  must  be  decided  upon  before  the 
ordination  takes  place.  After  sermon,  the  moderator 
gives  a  brief  narrative  of  the  different  steps  of  proced- 
ure regarding  the  calL  He  then  calls  on  the  candidate  for 
ordination  to  stand  up,  and  in  presence  of  the  congr^a- 
tion  puts  to  him  the  questions  of  the  formula.  But  be- 
fore proposing  the  ninth  question,  he  asks  the  members 
of  the  congregation  to  signify  their  adherence  to  the 
call  by  holding  up  their  right  hands.  These  steps  be- 
ing taken,  the  moderator  comes  down  to  the  platform, 
where  the  candidate  kneels,  and,  surrounded  by  the 
other  brethren  of  the  Presbytery,  he  engages  in  solemn 
prayer,  and  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  prayer,  or  af^ 
ter  it  is  concluded,  he,  by  the  imposition  of  hands  (in 
which  all  the  brethren  of  the  Presbytery  join),  ordains 
him  to  the  office  of  the  holy  ministry,  and  to  the  pasto- 
ral inspection  of  the  congregation  by  whom  he  has 
been  chosen  and  regularly  called,  commending  him  for 
countenance  and  success  to  the  grace  of  God  in  all  the 
duties  incumbent  upon  him  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel. 
After  the  ordination  is  thus  completed,  the  members  of 
Presbytery  give  to  the  newly  ordained  pastor  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship,  and  appropriate  addresses  are  then 
delivered  to  minister  and  people.  These  services  being 
concluded,  the  moderator  accompanies  the  newly  or- 
dained pastor  to  some  convenient  place,  where  the  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  may  acknowledge  him  as  their 
minister  by  taking  him  by  the  right  hand.  The  Pres- 
bytery then  returns  to  its  place  of  meeting,  when  the 
newly  ordained  minister's  name  is  entered  on  the  roll, 
and  he  takes  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  Presbytery, 
on  which  the  commissioners  for  the  congregation  crave 
extracts.    A  member  of  Presbyter}*-  is  also  appointed  to 

*  The  form  of  edict  Is  as  follows:  "Whereas  the  Pres- 
bytery of of  the  United  Presbyterian  Chnrch  have 

received  a  call  firom  this  congregation,  addressed  to 
A.  B.,  preacher  (or  minister)  of  the  Gospel,  to  be  their 
minister,  and  the  said  call  has  been  snstained  as  a  regu- 
lar Gospel  call,  and  been  accepted  by  the  said  A.  B.,  and 
he  has  undergone  trials  for  ordination ;  and  whereas  the 
said  Presbytery,  having  Judged  the  said  A.  B.  qualified  for 
the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  and  the  pastoral  charge  of  this 
congregation,  have  resolved  to  proceed  to  his  ordination 

on  the day  of .unless  something  occur  which 

may  reasonably  impede  it.  Notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
concerned  that  if  they,  or  any  of  them,  have  anything  to 
object  why  the  said  A.  B.  should  not  be  ordained  pastor 
of  this  congregation,  they  moy  repair  to  the  Presbytery 

which  is  to  meet  at on  the  aaid day  of ; 

with  certification  that,  if  no  valid  ol]Jection  be  then  made, 
the  Presbytery  will  proceed  without  further  delay.  By 
order  of  the  Presbytery.  A.  B.,  Moderator. 

C.  D.,  CUrk,** 
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constitute  the  flesrion  of  the  congregation  and  introdnce 
the  mlnbter  to  hU  seat  there.  The  whole  procedure 
of  the  day  is  entered  on  the  Presbytery^s  record. 

The  formula  put  to  ministers  on  their  ordination  is 
as  follows: 

"1.  Do  yon  believe  the  Scrlptnres  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  to  be  the  Word  or  Qod,  and  the  only  rule  of 
fillth  and  practice  f 

*'  S.  Do  you  acknowledge  the  Westminster  Confossfon 
of  Faith,  and  the  Larger  and  Sborier  Catechisms,  as  an 
exhibition  of  the  sense  in  which  yon  nnderstand  the  Holy 
Scrlptnres :  it  beine  noderstood  that  yon  are  not  required 
to  approve  of  anything  in  these  docnments  which  teaches, 
or  is  supposed  to  teach,  compulsory  or  persecuting  and 
intolerant  principles  in  religion  ? 

**  8.  Are  yon  persuaded  that  the  Lord  Jesns  Christ,  the 
only  King  and  IJend  of  the  Chnrch,  has  therein  appointed 
agovomnient  distinct  ft-om  and  subordinate  to  civil  gov* 
emment?  And  do  yon  acknowledge  the  Presbyterian 
form  of  government,  as  authorised  and  acted  on  in  this 
Chnrch,  to  be  founded  on  and  agreeable  to  the  Word  of 
God? 

"4.  Do  you  approve  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  as  exhibited  in  the  Basts  of  Union ; 
and,  while  cherishing  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  towards  all 
the  faithful  followers  of  Christ,  do  you  eoKage  to  seek  the 
purity,  edification,  peace,  and  extension  of  this  Church  f 

"fi.  Are  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  lore  to  the  Lord  Jesns 
Christ,  and  a  desire  to  save  souls,  and  not  worldly  inter- 
ests or  expectations,  so  far  ns  you  know  your  own  heart, 
your  ereat  motives  and  chief  inducements  to  enter  into 
the  olllce  of  the  holy  ministry  f 

"6.  Have  yon  used  any  undue  methods,  by  yourself  or 
others,  to  obtain  the  call  of  this  Chnrch  ? 

*'  [The  members  qfthe  Chttreh  being  reg[uetted  to  ttand  trp, 
Iff  this  question  be  put  to  them : 

"Do  yon,  the  members -of  this  Chnrch,  testify  your  ad- 
herence to  the  call  which  you  have  given  to  Mr.  A.  B.  to 
be  your  minister  ?  And  do  you  receive  him  with  all  glad- 
ness, and  promise  to  provide  for  him  suitable  mainte- 
nance, and  to  give  him  all  due  respect,  subjection,  and 
encouragement  In  the  Lord? 

*^An  opportunity  wiH  here  be  given  to  the  members  t\f  the 
Church  ^signifying  their  assent  to  this  by  holding  up  their 
right  Aand.] 

**  7.  Do  you  adhere  to  your  acceptance  of  the  call  to  be- 
come minister  of  this  Chnrch  ? 

"8.  Do  you  engage,  in  the  strength  of  the  grace  that  is 
in  Christ  Jesus,  to  live  a  holy  and  circumspect  life,  to 
rule  well  your  own  house,  and  faithfhily,  diligently,  and 
cheerfully  to  discharge  nil  the  parts  of  the  ministerial 
work  to  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ  f 

"9.  Do  you  promice  to  give  conscientious  attendance 
on  the  courts  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  to  be 
subject  to  them  in  the  Lord,  to  take  a  due  interest  in  their 
proceedings,  and  to  study  the  things  which  make  for 
peace  ? 

"  10.  All  these  things  yon  profess  and  promise,  throu^^h 

Gice,  as  you  shall  m  answerable  at  the  coming  of  the 
rd  Jesus  Christ  with  all  his  saints,  and  as  you  would 
be  found  in  that  happy  company  ?** 

The  Church  has  one  theological  institution,  with  a 
staff  of  seven  professors,  including  the  principaL  The 
numbecof  students  for  1876-77  was  107,  and  the  average 
for  the  ten  preceding  years  186.  Students  have  to  pass 
through  a  full  course  of  arts  at  the  university  before 
Joining  the  theological  hall,  and  the  theological  curric- 
alum  is  over  three  years,  with  a  session  each  year  from 
the  beginning  of  November  to  the  middle  of  April.  Very 
recently  a  change  was  made  in  the  management  of  the 
theological  hall,  with  a  view  to  the  more  efficient  train- 
ing of  the  students.  It  was  agreed  that  the  means  of 
maintaining  the  hall  should  be  partly  by  a  capital  fund 
and  partly  by  annual  contributions,  and  the  capital  fund 
of  X40,o6o  has  already  been  nearly  realized.  In  con- 
nection with  the  theological  hall  there  is  a  scheme  of 
scholarships,  and  a  committee  who  have  charge  of  the 
distribution  of  these  on  competitive  examination  of  ap- 
plicants. In  1876  eleven  special  scholarships  were 
awarded  of  the  aggregate  valne  of  £275;  and  from  the 
ordinary  fund  two  of  £20  each,  ten  of  £15,  anil  forty- 
one  of  £10.  In  1876  the  number  of  young  people  under 
religious  instruction  in  SablMth  -  schools  and  Bible- 
dasses  was  108,760. 

The  following  are  among  the  other  undertakings  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church: 

ffome  Mission  Fund. — This  fund  is  under  the  direc- 
tion more  immediately  of  the  Home  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Missions.    Its  object  is  to  supplement  the  sti- 


pends of  the  weaker  congregations,  to  support  roisuon- 
ary  stations,  to  aid  in  the  support  of  catechists,  and 
maintain  a  scheme  of  home  evangelization. 

By  the  Stipend  A  vgmeniaiion  Scheme  and  its  Surplus 
Fundj  including  arrangements  which  have  been  made 
with  certain  congregations  in  reference  to  allowances 
for  boose-rent  where  manse  accommodation  has  not 
been  provided,  the  following  general  results  in  regard 
to  tlie  stipends  of  ministers  for  the  year  1877  have  been 
obtained : 

104  Stipends  have  been  raised  to  £S00  per  annum,  with 
monee  or  allowance  for  rent  otJMO, 

88  Stipends  are  less  than  £900,      but  not  under  £197  10s. 
8T  ♦*  ••  19T  lOs.,    "  ••       190. 

89  •*  «*  190,  •*  "  180. 
14  «•  «»  180,  "  "  170. 
10        .    ••             "             170,             "  "       1(J0. 

8  •*  "  160,  "  "        157  10a. 

18  Stipends  are  under  the  former  minimum  of    167  10s. 
866 

All  the  other  Stipends  in  the  Chnrch  are  upwards  of  £900 
per  annum. 

In  evangelistic  effort  and  home  evangelization  £5047 
were  expended  in  1876  under  the  direction  of  the  Home 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Missions. 

The  Aged  €tnd  Infirm  Ministers?  Fund  has  a  capital 
fund  of  £85^98,  with  a  reserve  fund  of  £1000,  and 
provides  an  annuity  of  not  less  than  £50  per  annum 
to  aged  and  infirm  ministers  and  missionaries  of  the 
Church. 

Manse  Fund,^For  this  scheme  £52,772  have  been 
raised  by  subscriptions  and  donations  up  to  December, 
1876,  and  £49,449  expended  up  to  April,  1877,  in  grants 
to  282  congregations ;  and  the  conditions  on  which  these 
grants  were  offered  required  the  congregations  to  raise 
not  less  than  £90,841,  as  it  is  stipulated  where  grants 
are  given  that  the  manse  shall  be  free  of  debt  when  the 
last  instalment  of  the  grant  has  been  paid. 

The  Foreign  Mission  Fund  is  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  foreign  missionary  operations  of  the  Church. 
The  missions  supported  out  of  the  fund,  nine  in  number, 
are  situated  in  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Old  Calabar,  Kaffra- 
ria,  India,  China,  Spain,  Japan,  and  Algeria.  In  these 
nine  missions  there  are  46  ordained  missionaries,  7  Eu- 
ropean medical  missionaries,  6  European  male  teachers, 
11  European  female  teachers,  9  ordained  native  mission- 
aries, 69  native  evangelists,  190  schoolmasters,  82  native 
female  teachers,  14  other  agents,  61  principal  stations, 
181  out-stations,  8077  communicants,  1655  inquirers,  220 
week-day  schools,  10,741  pupils,  with  a  totsl  educated 
agency  of  384.  The  income  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Fund 
for  1876  was  £42,872  17s,  4</. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  synod,  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Board  voted,  during  1876,  the  following  grants, 
viz.:  (1)  To  the  Union  of  Evangelical  Churches  of 
France,  £500 ;  (2)  to  the  Evangelical  Society  of  Lyons, 
£150 ;  (8)  to  the  Evangelical  Society  of  Geneva,  £250; 
(4)  to  the  Belgian  Missionary  Society,  £200;  (5)  for 
evangelical  work  in  Bohemia,  £150 ;  (6)  to  the  Walden- 
sian  Church,  £350  (including  £100  towards  the  salary 
of  the  Rev.  J.  Simpson  Kay  of  Palermo);  (7)  to  the 
Free  Church  of  Italy,  £100 ;  (8)  for  evangelical  work  at 
Aix-Ies-Bains,  Savoy,  £50;  (9)  to  the  French  Canadian 
Missionary  Society,  £100;  (10)  for  Bev.  Ferdinand  Ce- 
sar's work  in  Moravia,  £75;  (11)  for  outfit  and  passage 
of  two  ministers  to  Australia,  £840;  (12)  to  Rev.  David 
Sidney,  Napier,  New  Zealand,  for  salary  of  evangelist 
(three  yean),  £150;  and  (13)  salary  of  Rev.  Dr.  Laws, 
of  the  Nyassa  mission  of  the  Free  Church.  These 
grants  amount  in  all  to  £2715.  Besides  these  special 
grants  made  directly  by  the  Foreign  Gommittjee,  the 
following  special  contributions  by  individuals  were  sent 
through  the  hands  of  the  s3mod*s  treasurer:  (1)  £1580 
from  the  Theological  Hall  Students'  Missionary  Society, 
for  pastor  Yakopian's  work  in  Cesarea,  Cappadocia ;  (2) 
£5  for  Protestant  churches  in  Bithynia ;  (3)  £1  6s,  3d,  for 
Mount  Lebanon  Schools ;  (4)  £100  for  Protestant  Church 
in  Bohemia ;  (5)  £50  bs.  for  Rev.  F.  Cesar's  work  in  Mo- 
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revU;  (6)  £20  for  the  Union  of  Evangelical  Churches 
in  France ;  (7)  £4b  4^.  4d.  for  evangelical  work  at  Aix- 
les-Baina,  Savoy;  (8)  £44  for  Christian  work  in  Paris; 
(9)  £25  for  Reformed  Church  in  the  Netherlands;  (10) 
£131  2s,  4dL  for  the  Waldensian  Church;  (11)  £50  for 
the  Free  Julian  Church ;  (12)  £4  2»,  for  Kev.  J.  S.  Kay, 
Palermo;  (13)  £5  for  Mrs.  Boyce's  Orphanage,  Bordi- 
ghera;  (14)  £33  6«.  Bd,  for  Freedmen's  Missions  Aid 
Society;  and  (15)  £606  ISs,  7dL  for  the  Agra  Medical 
Mission  (Dr.  Valentine^s  scheme).  These  donations, 
destined  by  the  donors  for  the  objects  specified,  amount- 
ed in  all  to  £2631 6s.  2(f.,  which,  added  to  the  grants  ad- 
ministered by  the  Board— viz.,  £2715— make  the  total 
contribution  of  the  Church  during  1876,  for  objects  out- 
side the  Foreign  Mission,  £5346  5s,  2cL  The  ordinary 
congregational  income  of  the  Church  for  the  year  1876 
was  £233,114;  the  missionary  and  benevolent  income 
£82,927 ;  and  the  benevolent  income  not  congregational 
£62,226  — the  total,  including  the  English  congrega- 
tions, up  to  June,  1876,  being  £406,204.  See  Uether- 
ington,  Hist,  of  the  Church  ^Scotland;  Cydop,  ofRc' 
Ugious  Denominations  (Lond.  and  Glasgow);  Wilson, 
iVes&  HisU  Almanac,  See  United  Poesbytebian 
Church. 

3.  Free  Church  op  Scotland. — This  large  and 
useful  body  of  Christians,  now  numbeiing  nearly  a 
million  of  people,  was  organized  into  a  separate  relig^ 
ious  denomination  in  May,  1843.  The  circumstances 
which  led  to  its  formation  as  a  Church  distinct  from 
the  Establishment  have  already  been  detailed  in  a 
previous  article.  The  conflict  which  at  length  termi- 
nated in  the  Disruption  had  its  orig^  in  the  two  re- 
forming acts  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1834, 
the  one  of  which,  the  Act  on  CaUs,  asserted  the  prin- 
ciple of  non-intmsion,  and  the  other,  usually  called  the 
Chapel  Act,  asserted  the  right  of  the  Church  to  deter- 
mine who  should  administer  the  government  of  Christ's 
house.  Both  of  these  acts  gave  rise  to  lawsuits  before 
the  ciWl  tribunals,  thus  bringing  into  discussion  the 
whole  question  as  to  the  terms  of  the  connection  be- 
tween the  Church  and  the  State.  As  the  various  proc- 
esses went  forward  in  the  courts  of  law,  it  became  quite 
plain  to  many,  both  of  the  Scottish  deigy  and  laity, 
that  attempts  were  made  by  the  civil  courts  to  coerce 
the  courts  of  the  Church  in  matters  spiritual.  Every 
encroachment  of  this  kind  they  were  determined  to  re- 
sist, as  being  contrary  to  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  an  infringement  on 
the  privileges  secured  to  her  by  the  Act  of  Security 
and  Treaty  of  Union. 

Matters  were  evidently  fast  hastening  onward  to  a 
crisis,  and  in  the  Assembly  of  1842  a  Claim  of  Rights 
was  agreed  upon  to  be  laid  before  the  Legislature,  set- 
ting forth  the  grievances  of  which  the-  Church  com- 
plained in  consequence  of  the  usurpations  of  the  courts 
of  law,  and  declaring  the  terms  on  which  alone  she 
would  remain  in  connection  with  the  State.  This  im- 
portant document  was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  131. 
The  claim,  however,  which  it  contained,  was  pronounced 
by  government  to  be  "  unreasonable,**  and  intimation 
was  distinctly  made  that  the  government  *^  could  not  ad- 
vise her  majesty  to  acquiesce  in  these  demands."  This 
reply  on  the  part  of  the  supreme  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture was  decisive,  and  put  an  end  to  all  hope  of  averting 
the  impending  catastrophe.  At  the  next  meeting  of 
Assembly,  accordingly,  the  moderator,  instead  of  con- 
stituting the  court  in  Uie  usuiil  form,  read  a  solemn  pro- 
test, which  he  laid  upon  the  table,  and  withdrew,  fol- 
lowed by  aU  the  clerical  and  lay  members  of  Assembly 
by  whom  it  was  subscribed.  This  document  protests 
against  the  then  recent  decisions  of  the  courts  of  law  on 
the  following  grounds : 

**!.  That  the  courts  of  the  Church  by  law  established, 
and  members  thereof,  are  liable  to  be  coerced  by  the  civil 
courts  in  the  exercise  of  their  spiritnal  fauctions ;  and  In 

fmrticnlar  in  the  admission  to  the  office  of  the  holy  min- 
stry,  and  the  constitution  of  the  pastoral  relation,  and 
that  they  are  subject  to  he  compelled  to  intrude  minis- 


ters on  reclaiming  congr^ations  in  opposition  to  tbo 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Church,  and  their  views 
of  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  the  liberties  of  Christ's  peo- 
ple. 

"2.  That  the  said  civil  courts  have  power  to  interfere 
with  and  interdict  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  and  ad- 
ministration of  ordinances  as  authorized  and  ei^Joined  by 
the  Church  courts  of  the  Establishment 

**8.  That  the  said  civil  courts  have  power  to  suspend 
spiritnal  censures  |>rononnced  by  the  Church  courts  of  the 
Establishment  against  ministers  and  probationers  of  the 
Church,  and  to  interdict  their  execution  as  to  spiritniU 
effecULninctions, and  privileges. 

"4.  Tbat  the  raid  civil  conns  have  power  to  reduce  and 
set  aside  the  sentences  of  the  Church  courts  of  the  Estab- 
lishment deposing  ministers  from  the  office  of  the  holy 
ministry  ana  depriving  probationers  of  their  license  to 
preach  the  Oospel,  with  reference  to  the  spiritual  status, 
functions,  and  privileges  of  such  ministers  and  probation- 
ers—restoring  them  to  the  spiritnal  office  ana  status  of 
which  the  Church  courts  had  deprived  them. 

**&  That  the  said  civil  courts  nave  power  to  determine 
on  the  right  to  sit  as  members  of  the  supreme  and  other 
Jadicatones  of  the  Church  by  law  establiAied,  and  to  is- 
sue interdicts  against  sitting  and  voting  therein,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  Judgment. and  determination  of  the  said  Judi- 
catories. 

"0.  That  the  said  civil  courts  have  power  to  supersede 
the  majority  of  a  Church  court  of  the  iSBtablUhroent,  in  re- 
gard to  the  exercise  of  Its  spiritual  functions  as  a  Church 
court,  and  to  authorize  the  minority  to  exercise  the  said 
ftinctlons.  in  opposition  to  the  court  itself,  and  to  the  su- 
perior Judicatones  of  the  Establishment 

"  7.  That  the  said  civil  courts  have  power  to  stay  proo-. 
esses  of  discipline  pending  before  courts  of  the  Church  by 
law  established,  and  to  interdict  such  courts  from  pro« 
ceeding  therein. 

"  8.  That  no  pastor  of  a  congregation  can  be  admitted 
into  the  Church  courts  of  the  Establishment  and  allowed 
to  rule,  as  well  as  to  teach,  agreeably  to  the  institution 
of  the  office  by  the  Head  of  the  Church,  nor  to  sit  in  any 
of  the  Judicatories  of  the  Church,  Inferior  or  supreme— 
and  that  no  additional  provision  can  be  made  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  spiritnal  discipline  among  the  members  of  the 
Church,  though  not  affecting  any  patrimonial  Interests, 
and  no  alteration  introduced  in  the  state  of  pastoral  su- 
perintendence and  spiritnal  discipline  in  any  parish,  with- 
out the  sanction  of  a  civil  court 

**  All  which  Jurisdiction  and  power  on  the  part  of  the 
said  civil  courts  severally  above  specified,  whatever  pro- 
ceeding may  have  given  occasion  to  Its  exercise,  is,  in  our 
opinion,  in  itself  inconsistent  with  Christian  liberty,  and 
with  the  anthority  which  the  Head  of  the  Church  hath 
conferred  on  the  Chur£h  alone." 

The  document  goes  on  to  protest  that  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  Church  was  thereby  placed,  *^a  free 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  by  law  establbhed, 
cannot  at  this  time  be  holden,  and  that  an  Assembly 
in  accordance  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Church  cannot  be  constituted  in  connection  with  the 
State  without  violating  the  conditions  which  must  now, 
since  the  rejection  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Church's 
Claim  of  Right,  be  held  to  be  the  conditions  of  the  Es- 
tablishment" At  the  dose  of  this  solemn  protest,  the 
subscribers  claim  to  themselves  the  liberty  of  abandoning 
their  connection  with  the  State,  while  retaining  all  the 
privileges  and  exercising  all  the  functions  of  a  section 
of  Christ's  visible  Church.  ^  And,  finally,"  they  declare, 
'*  while  firmly  asserting  the  right  and  duty  of  the  civil 
magistrate  to  maintain  and  support  an  establishment 
of  religion  in  acoordanoe  with  God's  Word,  and  reserving 
to  ourselves  and  our  successors  to  strive  by  all  lawful 
means,  as  opportunity  shall  in  God's  good  providence 
be  offered,  to  secure  the  performance  of  this  duty  agree- 
ably to  the  Scriptures,  and  in  implement  of  the  statutes 
of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  and  the  obligations  of  the 
Treaty  of  Union  as  understood  by  us  and  our  ancestors, 
but  acknowledging  that  we  do  not  hold  ourselves  at 
liberty  to  retain  the  benefits  of  the  Establishment  while 
we  cannot  comply  with  the  conditions  now  to  be  deemed 
thereto  attached — wtprotut  that,  in  the- circumstan- 
ces in  which  we  are  placed,  it  is,  and  shall  be,  lawful  for 
us,  and  such  other  commissioners  chosen  to  the  Assem- 
bly appointed  to  have  been  this  day  holden  as  may  con- 
cur with  us,  to  withdrawio  a  separate  place  of  meeting,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  steps  for  ourselves  and  all  who  ad- 
here to  us— maintaining  with  us  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
and  standards  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  heretofore 
understood— for  separating  in  an  orderly  way  from  the 
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Eatablishment,  and  thefeopon  adopting  soch  meaaorea 
aa  may  be  competeDt  to  us,  in  humble  dependence  on 
God*8  grace  and  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  ad- 
rancement  of  his  glory,  the  extension  of  the  Gospel  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  the  administration  of  the  af- 
fatn  of  Christ's  house,  according  to  his  holy  Word ;  and 
we  do  now,  for  the  purpose  foresaid,  withdraw  accord* 
ingly,  humbly  and  solemnly  acknowledging  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  in  the  things  which  have  come  upon  us, 
because  of  our  manifold  sins,  and  the  sins  of  this  Church 
and  nation ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  an  assured  con- 
viction that  we  are  not  responsible  for  any  consequences 
that  may  follow  from  this  our  enforced  separation  from  an 
Establishment  which  we  loved  and  prized,  through  in- 
terference with  conscience,  the  dishonor  done  to  Christ's 
crown,  and  the  rejection  of  his  sole  and  supreme  au- 
thority as  King  in  his  Church."  This  document,  em- 
bodying the  protest  against  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  the 
Church  of  Scotland  by  the  civil  power,  was  signed  by 
no  fewer  than  203  memben  of  Assembly.  When  the 
moderator  had  finished  the  reading  of  the  protest,  he 
retired,  followed  by  a  large  majority  of  the  clerical 
and  lay  members  of  the  court;  and  the  procession, 
joined  by  a  large  body  of  ministers,  elders,  and  others 
who  adhered  to  their  principles,  moved  in  solemn  si- 
lence to  Tanfield  Hall,  a  huge  building  situated  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  city,  in  the  valley  formed  by 
the  Water  of  Leith.  Here  was  constituted  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  which,  while  renouncing  the  ben- 
efits of  an  Establishment,  continues  to  adhere  to  the 
standards  and  to  maintain  the  doctrine,  discipline,  wor- 
ship, and  government  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Dr. 
Chalmers  was  chosen  »a  their  first  moderator,  and  the 
ordinary  business  was  proceeded  with  according  to  the 
usual  forms.  On  Tuesiday,  the  28d  of  May,  the  minis- 
ters and  professors,  to  the  number  of  474,  solemnly  sub- 
scribed the  Deed  of  Demission,  formally  renouncing  all 
claim  to  the  benefices  which  they  had  held  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Establishment,  declaring  them  to  be  va- 
cant, and  consenting  to  their  being  dealt  with  as  such. 
Thus,  by  a  regular  legal  instrument,  the  ministers  com- 
pleted their  separation  from  the  Establishment;  and 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  assumed  the  position  of  a 
distinct  ecclesiastical  denomination,  holding  the  same 
doctrines,  maintaining  the  same  ecclesiastical  frame- 
work, and  observing  the  same  forms  of  worship  as  had 
been  received  and  observed  in  the  National  Church.  In 
fact,  they  had  abandoned  nothing  but  the  endowments 
of  the  State,  and  even  these  they  had  abandoned,  not 
from  any  change  in  their  views  as  to  the  lawfulness  of 
a  Church  Establishment,  but  solely  because  in  their 
view  the  State  had  altered  the  terms  on  which  the 
compact  between  the  Church  and  the  SUte  had  been 
originally  formed. 

The  Free  Church,  strong  in  the  conviction  that  her 
distinctive  principles  were  sound  and  scriptural,  en- 
tered upon  her'aiduous  work  with  an  humble  but  con- 
fiding trust  in  her  great  and  glorious  Head.  In  the 
oourse  of  her  history  she  has  become  united  with 
two  other  bodies.  In  1852  the  majority  of  the  Orig- 
inal Seceders,  with  whom  the  name  of  Dr.  Thomas 
M*Crie,  iather  and  son,  was  so  honorably  connected, 
joined  the  Free  Church*;  and  in  1876  a  union  was 
formed  with  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  con- 
sisting of  thirty-six  ministera  and  thirty-six  congre- 
gations. The  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church 
consists  of  730  members,  half  being  ministers  and  half 
ruling  elders,  and  all  appointed  by  the  presbyterieiv 
Each  Presbytery  returns  one  third  of  ite  ministers,  and 
an  equal  number  of  ruling  elders.  The  temporal  affain 
of  each  congregation  are  managed  by  a  body  called 
**  The  Deacons'  Court."  This  court  is  composed  of  the 
minister,  the  ruling  elders,  and  a  body  of  deacons  cho- 
aen,  like  the  elders,  by  the  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion. The  spiritual  interests  of  each  congregation  are 
attended  to  by  the  kirk-session,  consisting  only  of  the 
minister  and  elders. 


In  preparation  for  the  new  position  in  which  the 
Church  would  be  placed  when  deprived  of  state  support, 
Dr.  Chalmen  bad  made  arrangemente  some  months  pny 
vious  to  the  Assembly  of  1848  for  establishing  associa* 
tions  throughout  the  country  with  the  view  of  collecting 
funds  for  the  support  of  the  ministry.  With  such  en- 
ergy and  activity  had  these  preparations  been  carried 
forward  that  befora  the  day  of  the  Disruption  came  687 
separate  associations  had  been  formed  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  So  extensive  and  ardent  was  the  sympathy  felt 
with  the  movement,  not  in  Scotland  only,  but  through- 
out the  kingdom,  and  even  throughout  the  world,  that 
funds  were  liberally  contributed  from  all  quarters  in 
support  of  the  cause,  and  at  the  close  of  the  firrt  year 
of  the  history  of  the  Free  Church  her  income  amounted 
to  the  munificent  sum  of  £866,719  lit.  3d,  Nor  has  the 
source  of  her  supply  afforded  the  slightest  symptoms  of 
being  exhausted  even  after  the  lapse  of  thirty-five  years. 
On  the  contrary,  she  raised  £10,260,000  'in  her  first 
thirty  years,  and  has  now  an  annual  income  of  over 
£600,000.  The  Sustentation  Fond  for  the  support  of 
the  ministry  reached  in  1877  the  gratifying  sum  of 
£172,641  18«.  8dL,  yielding  an  annual  salary  to  nearly 
800  ministen  of  about  £150  each.  The  Building  Fund 
for  the  erection  of  churches  and  manses  amounted  in 
1877  to  £41,179  2f.  0^  This  year  (1878)  a  Church 
Extension  scheme  of  £100,000  has  been  entered  upon 
with  spirit.  The  Congregational  Fund,  composed  of 
ordinary  collections  at  the  church -doori  on  Sabbaths, 
and  a  great  part  of  which  goes  to  supplement  the  min- 
isten' stipends,  is  £94,481  19t.  6dL  The  Fund  for  Mis- 
sions and  Education  is  £56,896  11#.  There  are  various 
other  objects  connected  with  the  Free  Church  which  it 
is  unneoessaiy  to  detail,  but  the  sum  total  of  the  contri- 
butions for  the  last  year  was  £665,195 10s.  4d,  an  amount 
which  plainly  indicates  that  its  friends  and  supporten 
are  still  animated  with  an  intense  and  undiminished  at- 
tachment to  the  principles  on  which  this  peculiar  sec- 
tion of  the  Christian  Church  is  based.  Upwards  of  800 
churches  have  been  reared  by  the  liberality  of  her  peo- 
ple, who  are  calculated  to  amount  to  somewhere  about 
1,000,000.  To  the  large  majority  of  the  churches,  manses, 
or  panonage-houses,  have  also  been  added.  The  Free 
Church  has  established  a  divinity  school  in  Edinburgh, 
called  the  New  College,  which  was  completed  at  a  cost 
approaching  £40,000,  is  provided  with  a  more  complete 
staff  of  professors  than  any  similar  institution  in  Soot- 
land,  and  with  more  effectual  means  of  training  an  edu- 
cated ministry'  than  is  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  Great 
Britain.  The  Free  Church  has  also  built  a  divinit}' 
hall  in  Aberdeen,  and  a  third  in  Glasgow.  The  number 
of  theological  students  in  attendance  on  these  colleges 
amounto  in  1878  to  230. 

In  connection  with  the  Free  Church,  a  fund  was  in- 
stituted in  1848  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers,  which 
already  exceeds  £39,000.  In  addition  to  the  home  min- 
istry, which  in  1878  numbered  1059,  there  are  nearly  300 
settled  ministers  belonging  to  this  Church  in  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  the  colonial  field. 

The  Widofct'  tmd  Orphctn^  Fitnd»  are  chiefly  made 
up  of  yearly  contributions  (compulsory)  from  each  min- 
ister of  £5  to  the  Widowrs'  and  £2  to  the  Orphans'  food. 
At  present  the  fund  gives  an  annuity  of  £42  to  each 
widow  and  £15  to  each  child  under  eighteen.  Larger 
sums  are  given  to  the  children  when  their  mother  is 
dead.  The  accumulated  fund  of  the  two  schemes  is  up* 
wards  of  £224,000.  There  is*  a  society  for  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  clergy,  not  under  the  General  Assem- 
bly, designed  to  aid  ministers  in  the  education  of  their 
famUies.  In  1876  it  paid  £1758  in  125  grants,  from  £10 
to  £18  each. 

The  Hom/B  Mission  and  Church  Extension  Scheme, — 
Its  purpose  is  to  keep  stetions  supplied  by  preachers  or 
catechiste  in  thinly  peopled  districts;  also  to  foster  mis- 
sions in  mining  and  manufacturing  localities,  and  other 
populous  plaott^  and  form  them  into  regular  charges; 
to  aid  such  charges  until  they  are  taken  on  the  equal 
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'dividend  platform ;  to'  maintain  la3r  evangelista,  and 
Bend  out  ministerial  evangelists  from  time  to  time;  and 
to  encourage  the  employment  of  students  and  others  as 
missionaries  iu  necessitous  districts  in  large  towns.  To 
encourage  ministers  of  experience  to  undertake  miMioa 
congregations  in  populous  places,  grants  of  £200  a  vear 
are  given  for  a  limited  time;  the  grant  diminishing 
gradually  from  year  to  year,  till  it  is  extinguished.  In 
other  cases  the  grants  are  smaller.  The  income  of  the 
fund,  derived  from  a  church-door  collection  thrice  in 
two  years,  donations,  legacies,  etc.,  is  between  £9000 
and  £10,000  a  year.  This  year  a  special  Church  Ex- 
tension Fund,  amounting  to  £100,000,  is  being  raised, 
and  the  gpreater  part  of  it  has  been  contributed  iu  a  few 
months. 

Highland  Miuion. — This  is  a  somewhat  similar 
scheme,  managed  by  a  separate  committee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  for  districts  of  the  country  where  Gaelic 
is  spoken.  It  has  a  collection  eveiy  second  year.  Its 
average  revenue  is  about  £S000. 

Church  and  Manse  Building  Fund, — This  is  intended 
to  help  congregations  in  their  building  operations.  At 
first  it  was  very  large,  Dr.  Guthrie  having  raised  for  a 
General  Manse  Fund  alone  about  £100,000,  but  of  late 
years  its  income  has  been  only  about  £1500.  A  special 
Building  Fund  is  contemplated  for  new  charges. 

Education  Scheme, — ^Till  recently  a  large  proportion 
of  the  congregations  had  day-schools,  for  which  grants 
were  given.  Most  of  these  an*  now  absorbed  in  the  na- 
tional scheme  of  education.  There  are  still  some  schools 
receiving  grants;  but  the  chief  remaining  part  of  the 
scheme  is  the  Normal  Schools,  of  which  there  are  two — 
at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  The  instructon  receiTC  a 
salary  from  a  general  fund,  which  is  raised  by  monthly 
contributions  in  all  the  congregations,  and  which  is  di- 
vided at  the  end  of  the  year  according  to  a  certain  scale, 
proportioned  to  the  qualifications  of  the  respective  teach- 
ers. The  number  of  normal  students,  male  and  female, 
for  1876-77  was  494. 

College  Scheme.-^This  provides  for  the  support  of  the 
three  theological  institutions,  partly  by  interest  of  en- 
dowments and  partly  by  an  annual  collection  at  church- 
door,  donations,  legacies,  etc.  For  1876-77  the  revenue 
was  a  total  of  £8995.  There  are  large  Bursary  and 
Scholanhip  Funds  for  the  encouragement  of  students, 
from  £10  to  £100  annually. 

Continental  Scheme, — For  aiding  stations,  societies, 
and  churches  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Kevenue 
about  £4000. 

Colonial  Scheme, — For  sending  out  ministcra  to  the 
colonies  and  aiding  colonial  churches,  especially  in  their 
earlier  stages*    Revenue  about  £4000. 

The  Foreign  Missions  Scheme,— The  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Dufi^  the  first  missionary  to  the  heathen  from  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  went  to  Calcutta  in  1829,  and 
founded  the  India  Mission  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
In  the  previous  year  Dr.  Wilson  went  to  Bombay,  and 
later,  the  Rev.  John  Anderaon  to  Bladras.  In  1843  all 
the  missionaries  in  India  adhered  to  the  Free  Church, 
and  the  old  localities  were  continued.  The  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Free  Church  embrace  India,  Africa,  Syr- 
ia, and  New  Hebrides.  In  India,  there  are  6  principal 
and  12  branch  stations  in  Bengal;  8  principal  and  10 
branch  stations  in  Western  India;  2  principal  and  8 
branch  stations  in  Central  India;  and  1  principal  and  7 
branch  stations  in  Southern  India.  In  South  Africa 
there  are  6  principal  and  81  branch  stations  in  Kaffra- 
ria ;  2  principal  and  2  branch  stations  in  Natal ;  and  1 
principal  station  at  Livingstonia.  In  New  Hebrides, 
where  the  Reformed  Presbyterians  (who  joined  the  Free 
Church  in  1876)  had  their  field,  are  4  stations,  on 
three  islands;  and  in  Syria,  the  headquartero  are  at 
Shweir,  about  twenty  miles  from  Beyrilt,  In  all,  the 
Free  Church  missions  embrace  107  stations,  88  European 
missionaries,  8  European  medical  missionaries,  21  Eu- 
ropean teachers,  19  European  artisans,  15  native  mis- 
sionaries, 827  Christian  teachers,  and  Christian  laboren 


of  various  sorts.  In  the  native  churches  are  8850  com* 
municants,  and  about  8000  baptized  adherents.  The 
number  of  institutions  and  schools  is  228,  and  the  total 
number  of  schcdaro  is  18,109.  In  the  principal  Indian 
stations  many  of  the  pupils  are  undergraduates  of  the 
universities.  The  revenue  of  this  scheme  for  1876-77 
was  £51,217. 

Mission  to  Jews. — ^This  mission  was  begun  in  1889, 
and  in  1848  it  was  continued  by  the  Free  Church,  all 
the  missionaries  having  adhered.  At  present  it  has 
stations  at-(l)  Amsterdam,  (2)  Prague,  (8)  Pesth,  (4) 
Breslau,  (5)  Constantinople.  The  Pesth  mission  has 
been  especially  blessed.  The  amount  raised  for  the 
scheme  in  1876-77  was  £18,468. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  contributions  of 
the  Free  Church  for  1876-77 : 

Sostentatlon  ftind £170,900 

Local  buildings  fhnd 8ft,S01 

Congregational  ftind .' 178,900 

Missions  and  education 104,886 

Miscellaneous 98,070 

Total....' £000,194 

In  all  its  operations,  indeed,  whether  at  home  or  abroad, 
the  Free  Church  exhibits  a  vitality  and  energetic  power 
which  have  gained  for  it  a  high  place  among  Christian 
churches.    See  Scotland,  Cuurchks  ik. 

4.  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland. 
— ^This  is  the  only  Church  which  claims  to  be  legiti- 
mately descended  from  the  Covenanted  Church  of  Soot- 
land  in  her  period  of  greatest  purity,  that  of  the  Second 
Reformation.  It  was  that  memorable  period  of  Scottish 
history  between  1688  and  1650  which  formed  the  era  of 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  of  the  revolution  which  dethroned  the  first 
Charles  and  asserted  those  principles  of  civil  and  relig- 
ious liberty  which  all  enlightened  Christians  and  states- 
men are  now  ready  with  one  voice  to  acknowledge  and 
to  admire.  For  their  strict  adherence  to  these  principles 
Cameron,  Caigill,  and  Renwick  shed  their  blood,  and  to 
these  principles  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  glo- 
ried in  avowing  her  attachment.  As  has  already  been 
noticed  in  the  article  Covenanters,  on  the  day  after  the 
execution  of  Charles  I  was  known  at  Edinburgh,  his 
son,  Charles  II,  was  proclaimed  king  at  the  public  cross 
by  the  Committee  of  Estates,  with  this  proviso,  however, 
that  *'  before  being  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  his  royal 
power,  he  shall  give  satisfaction  to  this  kingdom  in  the 
things  that  concern  the  security  of  religion  according 
to  the  National  Covenant  and  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant."  This  condition  or  proviso  was  considered 
as  so  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  constitution 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  promotion  of  the  great 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  that  it  was  en- 
acted both  by  the  Parliament  and  the  General  Assem- 
bly. The  document  issued  by  the  latter  body  exhibits, 
in  the  clearest  manner,  their  design  in  insisting  upon 
the  subscription  by  the  king.  It  is  dated  July  27, 1649, 
and  contains  the  following  important  statements :  ^  But 
if  his  majesty,  or  any  having  or  pretending  power  and 
commission  from  him,  shall  invade  this  kingdom  upon 
pretext  of  establishing  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  royal 
power — as  it  will  be  a  high  provocation  against  God 
to  be  accessory  or  assisting  thereto,  so  it  will  be  a  neces- 
sary duty  to  resist  and  oppose  the  same.  We  know 
that  many  are  so  forgetful  of  the  oath  of  God,  and  ig^ 
norant  and  careless  of  the  interest  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  Gospel,  and  do  so  little  tender  that  which  concerns 
his  kingdom  and  the  privileges  thereof,  and  do  so  much 
doat  upon  absolute  and  arbitrary  government  for  gain- 
ing their  own  ends,  and  so  much  malign  the  instruments 
of  the  work  of  reformation,  that  they  would  admit  his 
majesty  to  the  exercise  of  his  royid  power  upon  any 
terms  whatsoever,  though  with  never  so  much  prejudice 
to  religion  and  the  liberties  of  these  kingdoms,  and 
would  think  it  quarrel  enough  to  make  war  upon  all 
those  who  for  conscience'  sake  cannot  condescend  there- 
to.   But  we  desire  all  those  who  fear  the  Lord*  and 
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mind  to  keep  their  Covenant,  impartially  to  ooosider 
these  things  which  follow : 

"1.  That  as  maslstrfttes  and  their  power  is  ordained  of 
God,  BO  are  they  in  the  exercise  thereof  not  to  wa]k  ac- 
conling  to  their  own  will,  bat  according  to  the  law  of 
equity  and  righteunsuess,  as  being  the  ministers  of  Qod 
fur  the  safety  of  his  people ;  therefore  a  bonndless  and  nn- 
limited  power  is  to  t>e  acknowledged  in  no  king  or  mag- 
Idtrate ;  neither  is  onr  king  to  be  admitted  to  the  exercise 
of  his  power  as  long  as  he  refuses  to  walk  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  same  according  to  this  rule  and  the  es- 
tablished laws  of  the  kingdom,  that  his  subjects  may  live 
under  him  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life  ia  all  godliness  and 
honesty. 

**  2.  There  is  oue  mutual  obligation  and  stipulation  be- 
twixt the  king  and  his  people ;  as  both  of  them  are  tied 
to  God,  so  each  of  them  Is  tied  one  to  another  for  the 
performance  of  mutual  and  reciprocal  duties.  According 
to  this,  it  is  statute  and  ordained  in  the  eighth  act  of  flr»t 
Parliament  of  James  VI.  *That  all  kings,  princes,  or  mag- 
istrates whatsoever,  holding  their  place,  which  hereafter 
shall  happen  in  any  time  to  reign  and  bear  rule  over  this 
realm,  at  the  time  of  their  coronation  and  receipt  of 
their  princely  authority,  make  their  faithful  promise  by 
oath,  in  the  presence  of  the  Bternal  Qod,  that  dnrlne  the 
whole  course  of  their  lives  the^^  shall  serve  the  same  Ster- 
nal God  to  the  ntmost  of  their  power,  according  as  he 
hath  required  In  his  most  holy  Word,  coutainea  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments ;  and,  accordluz  to  the  same 
Word,  shall  maintain  the  tme  religion  of  Christ  Jesus, 
the  preaching  of  his  most  holy  Word,  and  due  and  right 
ministration  of  his  sacraments  now  received  and  preached 
within  this  realm ;  and  shall  abolish  all  false  religion  con- 
trary to  the  same;  and  shall  rule  the  people  committed 
to  their  charge  according  to  the  will  ana  the  command  of 
God  revealed  In  his  Word,  and  according  to  the  laudable 
laws  and  constitutions  received  within  this  realm :  and 
shall  procure  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  to  the  Kirk  of 
God,  and  the  whole  Chiistlan  people,  tme  and  perfect 
peace  in  all  time  comlne,  and  thus  justice  and  equity  be 
Kept  to  all  creatures  witnont  exception  ;*  which  oath  was 
sworn  first  by  king  James  VI,  and  afterwards  by  king 
Charles  at  his  coronation,  and  is  inserted  in  onr  National 
Covenant,  which  was  approved  bv  the  king  who  lately 
reigned.  As  long,  therefore,  as  his  mivJesty  who  now 
reigns  refuses  to  hearken  to  the  Just  and  necessary  de- 
sires nf  State  and  Kirk  proponnded  to  his  majesty  for  the 
security  of  religion  and  safety  of  his  people,  and  to  en- 
gage and  to  obUge  himself  for  the  performance  of  his  duty 
to  his  people,  it  is  consonant  to  Scripture  and  reason,  and 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  that  they  should  refuse  to  admit 
him  to  the  exercise  of  bis  government  until  be  give  satis- 
fkcUon  In  these  things. 

**8.  In  the  League  and  Covenant  which  hath  been  so 
solemnly  sworn  and  renewed  by  this  kingdom,  the  duty 
of  defending  and  preserving  the  king's  majesty,  person, 
and  authority,  is  Joined  with,  and  subordinate  nnto,  the 
duty  of  preserving  and  defending  the  tme  religion  and 
liberties  of  the  kingdoms;  and  therefore  his  majestv, 
standing  in  opposlt^n  to  the  Just  and  necessary  public 
desires  concerning  religion  and  the  liberties  of  the  king- 
doms, it  were  a  manifest  breach  of  Covenant,  and  prefer- 
ring of  the  king's  interest  to  the  interest  of  Jesns  Christ, 
to  bring  him  to  the  exercise  of  his  royal  powers,  which  he, 
walking  In  a  contrary  way,  and  being  compassed  about 
with  malignant  counsels,  cimnot  but  employ  to  the  preju- 
dice and  rain  of  both.'* 

The  ttipulation  was  made  known  to  Charies  while 
he  was  still  in  Holbuid,  where  he  had  been  for  some 
time  residing,  but  he  refused  to  accede  to  it  The  fol- 
lowing year  (1650)  he  set  sail  for  Scotland,  and  before 
landing  on  its  shores  he  consented  to  subscribe  the  Cov- 
enant, and  the  test  was  accordingly  administered  to  him 
with  all  due  solemnity.  On  the  following  August  he 
repeated  an  engagement  to  support  the  Covenant.  Yet 
the  unprincipled  monarch  was  all  the  while  devising 
schemes  for  the  subversion  not  only  of  Presbyterian- 
ism,  but  even  of  Protestantism  in  Scotland.  Again, 
when  crowned  at  Scone  on  Jan.  1, 1651,  Charles  not 
only  took  oath  to  support  and  defend  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland,  but,  the  National  Covenant  and 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  having  been  pro- 
dnced  and  read,  the  king  solemnly  swore  them.  The 
imposing  ceremonial,  however,  was  only  designed,  on 
the  part  of  the  profligate  Charles,  to  deceive  his  Scot- 
tish subjects.  Nor  did  the  calamities  in  which  he  was 
subsequently  involved — his  dethronement  and  exile  for 
several  years  in  France — produce  any  favorable  change 
npon  his  character.  No  sooner  was  he  restored  to  his 
throne  in  1660,  than  he  forthwith  proceeded  to  overturn 
the  whole  work  of  reformation^  both  dvil  and  ccdesi- 


astieal,  which  he  had  solemnly  sworn  to  support.  The 
first  step  towards  the  execution  of  this  project  was  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  Supremacy,  whereby  the  king  was 
constituted  supreme  judge  in  all  matters  civil  and  ec- 
clesiasticaL  To  this  was  afterwards  added  the  Oath  of 
Allegiance,  which  declared  it  to  be  treason  to  deny  the 
supremacy  of  the  sovereign  both  in  Churdi  and  State. 
The  crowning  deed  of  treachery,  however,  which 
Charles  perpetrated,  was  his  prevailing  upon  his  Scot- 
tish counsellors  to  pass  the  Act  Rescissory,  by  which  all 
the  steps  taken  from  1688  to  1650  for  the  reformation 
of  religion  were  pronounced  rebellious  and  treasonable; 
the  National  Covenant  and  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  were  condemned  as  unlawful  oaths;  the  Glas- 
gow Assembly  of  1688  was  denounced  as  an  illegal  and 
seditious  meeting;  and  the  right  government  of  the 
Chnrch  was  alleged  to  be  the  inherent  prerogative  of 
the  crown.  The  result  of  these  acts  was,  that  the  ad- 
vances which  the  Church  and  the  country  had  made 
during  the  period  of  the  Second  Reformation  were  com- 
pletely neutralized,  and  the  Church  of  Scotland  was 
subjected  for  a  long  series  of  years  to  the  most  cruel 
perseaition  and  oppression.  With  such  flagrant  and 
repeated  violations  of  the  solemn  compact  into  which 
Charles  had  entered  with  his  subjects,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that,  on  high  constitutional  grounds,  this 
body  of  the  Covenanters,  headed  by  Cameron,  Caigill, 
and  others,  should  have  regarded  the  treacherous  sov- 
ereign as  having  forfeited  all  title  to  their  allegiance. 
They  felt  it  to  be  impossible  to  maintain  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation,  and  vet  own  the  authoritv  of  a 
monarch  who  had  trampled  these  principles  under  foot, 
and  that,  too,  in  violation  of  the  most  solemn  oaths,  re- 
peated again  and  again.  The  younger  M*Crie,  in  his 
Sketchei  of  Scottish  Church  Jlistofy,  alleges  that  the 
principle  laid  down  by  Cameron's  party  was,  **  that  the 
king,  by  assuming  an  Erastiah  power  over  the  Church, 
had  forfeited  all  right  to  the  civil  obedience  of  his  sub- 
jects— a  principle  which  had  never  been  known  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland  before.*'  Such  a  view  of  the  mat- 
ter, however,  is  scarcely  fair  to  the  Cameronians.  It 
was  not  l>ecause  Charles  had  usurped  an  Erastian  au- 
thority over  the  Church  that  they  deemed  it  their  duty 
to  renounce  theh*  allegiance,  but  because  he  had  broken 
the  solemn  vows  made  at  his  coronation.  On  that  oc- 
casion he  had  entered,  as  they  held,  into  a  deliberate 
compact  with  his  subjects,  and  yet,  in  the  face  of  all  his 
vows,  he  had  openly,  and  in  the  most  flagrant  manner, 
broken  that  compact,  thus  setting  his  subjects  free  from 
all  obligation  to  own  him  as  king.  It  is  quite  true,  as 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  alleges,  that  **  in- 
fidelity or  difference  in  religion  doth  not  make  void  the 
magistrate's  just  and  legal  authority,  nor  free  the  people 
from  their  due  obedience  to  him ;"  but  this  remark  docs 
not  meet  the  case  bs  between  Charles  and  the  Came- 
ronian  party.  They  renounced  their  allegiance  not  be- 
cause the  sovereign  was  an  infidel,  or  differed  from  them 
in  matters  of  religion,  but  solely  and  exclusively  because 
he  had  broken  a  civil  compact  entered  into  between  him 
and  his  Scottish  subjects  on  receiving  the  crown,  and 
confirmed  by  a  solemn  religious  vow.  By  his  own  de- 
libefBte  deeds  the  traitorous  monarch  had  forfeited  his 
right  to  rule  before  they  had  renounced  their  obligation 
to  obey.  Such  were  the  simple  grounds  on  which  Cam- 
eron, Cargill,  Renwick,  and  their  followers  considered 
themselves  justified  in  disowning  the  authority  of  the 
king,  and  bearing  arms  against  him  as  a  usurper  of  the 
throne  and  a  traitor  to  the  country.  ' 

This  earnest  and  intrepid  band  of  Covenanters  brought 
down  upon  themselves,  by  the  fearless  avowal  of  their 
principles,  the  special  vengeance  of  the  ruling  powers. 
One  after  another  their  leaders  perished  on  the  scafToUl, 
and  thus  the  people  who  held  Cameronian  principles 
found  themselves  deprived  of  religious  instmcfors,  and 
wandering  as  **  sheep  without  a  shepherd."  In  these 
circumstances  they  resolved  to  form  themselves  into  a 
united  body,  consisting  of  societies  for  worship  and  mn- 
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taal  edification,  which  were  fonned  in  those  difltrictB 
where  the  numbers  warranted  such  a  step.  To  preserve 
order  and  uniformit^r,  the  smaller  societies  appointed 
deputies  to  attend  a  general  meeting,  in  which  was 
vested  the  power  of  making  arrangements  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  whole  body.  The  first  meeting  of  these 
united  societies  was  held  on  Dec  15,  1681,  at  Logan 
House,  in  the  parish  of  Lesmahagow,  Lanarkshire,  where 
it  was  resolved  to  draw  up  a  public  testimony  against 
the  errors  and  defections  of  the  times.  The  name  which 
this  body  of  Covenanters  took  to  themselves  was  that 
of  the  **  Persecuted  Kemnaut,"  while  the  societies  which 
they  had  formed  for  religious  improvement  led  them  to 
be  designated  the  **  Society  People."  **  They  had  taken 
up  no  new  principles,"  as  Dr.  Hetherington  well  remarks : 
*Hhe  utmost  that  they  can  be  justly  charged  with  is, 
merely  that  they  had  followed  up  the  leading  principles 
of  the  Presbyterian  and  Covenanted  Church  of  Scotland 
to  an  extreme  point,  from  which  the  greater  part  of 
Presbyterians  recoiled ;  and  that  in  doing  so  they  had 
used  language  capable  of  being  interpreted  to  mean 
more  than  they  themselves  intended.  Their  honest}* 
of  hexut,  integrity  of  purpose,  and  firmness  of  principle 
cannot  be  denied— and  these  are  noble  qualities;  and  if 
they  did  express  their  sentiments  in  strong  and  un- 
guwded  language,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that 
they  did  so  in  the  midst  of  fierce  and  remorseless  perse- 
cution, ill  adapted  to  make  men  nicely  cautions  in  the 
selection  of  balanced  terms  wherein  to  express  their  in- 
dignant detestation  of  that  unchristian  tyranny  which 
was  so  fiercely  striving  to  destroy  every  vestige  of  both 
civil  and  religious  liberty." 

The  first  manifestation  of  the  views  held  by  the  So- 
ciety People  took  place  during  the  dissensions  at  Both- 
well  Bridge,  when  a  body  of  the  Covenanters  refused  to 
make  a  public  avowal  of  their  allegiance  to  the  king  in 
their  declaration.  A  rude  outline  of  the  declaration  was 
drawn  up  by  Cargill,  assisted  by  Henry  Hall,  of  Haugh- 
head,  who  was  mortally  wounded  at  Queensfern^,  and 
the  document,  being  found  on  his  person,  received  the 
name  of  the  ^  Queensferry  Paper."  It  contained  some 
of  the  chief  points  held  by  the  Society  People;  but  it 
unfortunately  embodied  in  it  an  avowal  of  dislike  to  a 
hereditary  monarehy,  as  **  liable  to  inconvenience,  and 
apt  to  degenerate  into  tyranny."  Though  the  paper  in 
question  emanated  from  only  a  few  persons,  and  its  er- 
rors, therefore,  could  not  be  charged  upon  the  whole  of 
the  strict  Presbyterian  party,  yet  it  was  quoted  without 
reserve  by  their  enemies  as  a  proof  of  disloyal  and  even 
treasonable  intentions.  To  counteract  the  prejudices 
thus  excited  against  them,  the  leaders  of  the  Society 
People  drew  up  deliberately  a  statement  of  their  prin- 
ciples, which  is  usually  known  by  the  name  of  the 
*'  Sanquhar  Declaration."  This  document,  which  care- 
fully excluded  all  reference  to  a  change  in  the  form  of 
government,  was,  nevertheless,  classed  by  the  persecu- 
tors along  with  the  Queensferry  Paper  in  all  their  proc- 
lamations, as  if  they  had  been  identical,  and  made  an 
excuse  for  issuing  to  the  army  the  most  ruthless  and 
cruel  commands  to  pursue  to  the  death  all  who  were 
suspected  of  being  connected  with  these  bold  declara- 
tions. Cameron,  Cargill,  and  ton  other  persons  were 
proclaimed  traitors,  and  a  price  was  set  upon  their 
heads.  Nothing  daunted,  Cargill  in  1630  boldly  pro- 
nounced what  is  known  as  the  Torwood  Kxoommn- 
nication.  In  a  meeting  held  at  Torwood,  in  Stirling- 
shire, the  intrepid  Covenanter,  after  divine  service,  sol- 
emnly excommunicated  Charles  and  his  chief  support- 
ers, casting  them  out  of  the  Chureh,  and  delivering 
them  up  to  Satan.  This  bold  act  of  a  Christian  hero 
roused  the  government  to  greater  fury,  and  a  series  of 
civil  and  military  executions  followed,  down  to  the 
Revolution  in  1686. 

In  the  persecutions  of  this  eventful  period,  the  Society 
People  had  been  subjected  to  painful  discouragement  by 
the  loss  of  their  able  and  devoted  leadem  Cameron 
and  Cargill,  and  many  others,  had  sealed  their  testimo- 


ny with  their  blood,  but  in  this  time  of  sore  trial  Provi- 
dence graciously  raised  up  one  admirably  calculated  to 
take  a  prominent  part  in  promoting  Christ's  cause  in 
daj's  of  bloody  persecution.  The  individual  to  whom 
we  refer  was  Mr.  James  Renwick,  who,  having  himself 
witnessed  the  execution  of  Mr.  Donald  Cargill,  resolved 
from  that  moment  to  engage  with  his  whole  soul  in  the 
good  cause.  Having  studied  for  the  ministr}"  in  Hol- 
land, and  received  ordination,  he  returned  to  his  native 
land  that  he  might  share  with  his  persecuted  brethren 
in  their  trials,  and  4)reach  among  them  the  unsearehable 
riches  of  Christ.  Often,  accordingly,  were  the  Society 
People  encouraged  amid  their  severe  hardships  by  his 
faithful  instntctions.  Danger  and  persecution  every- 
where awaited  him,  but  he  was  ready  to  endure  hanl- 
ness  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  1683,  at  the 
early  age  of  twentynsix,  he  died  on  the  scaffold  with 
a  heroism  and  unflinching  fortitude  worthy  of  the  last 
of  that  noble  band  of  martyrs  who  sealed  with  their 
blood  their  devoted  attachment  to  the  work  of  Cove- 
nanted Reformation  in  Scotland. 

The  deeper  the  darkness,  the  nearer  the  dawn.  On  the 
death  of  Charles  II  in  1685,  his  brother  James  ascended 
the  throne.  At  heart  a  bigoted  adherent  of  the  Chureh 
of  Rome,  he  songht  to  restore  popery  to  the  ascendant 
both  in  England  and  Scotland.  In  making  the  attempt, 
however,  he  rushed  upon  his  own  ruin.  He  fell  a  victim 
to  his  own  infatuated  policy.  After  bearing  for  a  time 
with  his  tyranny,  an  indignant  people  rose  as  one  man, 
and  hurled  him  from  his  throne,  substituting  in  his 
place  William  and  Mary,  prince  and  princess  of  Orange, 
who,  in  the  Revolution  of  1688,  restored  civil  and  relig- 
ious liberty  to  an  oppressed  and  persecuted  people,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  had  ever  before  been  enjoyed. 

The  arrival  of  the  prince  of  Orange  in  England  was 
hailed  bv  all  classes  of  Presbvterians  in  Scotland  as  an 
event  likely  to  be  fraught  with  blessings  to  their  dis- 
tracted country.  Lord  Macaulay,  in  his  Hiiiory  ofEng^ 
landf  indeed,  strangely  accuses  the  Society  People  of 
eagerness  to  disown  William.  So  far  is  this  charge 
from  being  well  founded,  that  they  were  the  first  to 
own  and  hail  him  as  their  deliverer.  Thus  in  the  **  Me- 
morial of  Grievances"  issued  by  the  societies,  they  de- 
clare, '*  We  have  given  as  good  evidence  of  our  being 
willing  to  be  subject  to  king  William  as  we  gave  before 
of  our  being  unwilling  to  be  slaves  to  king  James. 
Upon  the  first  report  of  the  prince  of  Orange's  expedi- 
tion, we  owned  his  quarrel,  even  while  the  prelatic  fac- 
tion were  in  arms  to  oppose  his  coming.  In  all  our 
meetings  we  prayed  openly  for  the  success  of  his  arms, 
when  in  ail  the  churehes  prayers  were  made  for  his 
ruin;  nay,  when,  even  in  the  indulged  meetings,  prayers 
were  offered  for  the  popish  tyrant  whom  we  prayed 
against,  and  the  prince  came  to  oppose.  We  also  asso- 
ciated ourselves,  early  binding  ourselves  to  promote  his 
interest,  and  were  the  first  who  openly  armed  and  de- 
clared our  desire  to  join  with  him."  But  while  the 
Society  People  welcomed  William  as  an  expected  de- 
liverer, they  openly  dissented  from  the  Revolution  set- 
tlement as  defective  in  various  points.  In  particnler, 
the  Covenant,  so  far  from  being  adoptetl  either  in  the 
letter  or  in  the  spirit  by  the  State,  was  not  even  owned 
by  the  Chureh ;  and  the  monarch  took  oaths  in  express 
contradiction  to  it,  '  Presbyterianism,  so  far  from  being 
establbhed  in  all  hb  majesty's  dominions,  was  only 
established  in  Scotland,  and  that  under  Erastian  con- 
ditions, while  prelacy  was  established  in  England  and 
Ireland,  and  the  king  himself  became  an  Episcopalian. 
The  establishment  of  these  different  forms  of  Chureh 
government  in  different  parts  of  the  British  dominions 
was  effected  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  king  and  Par- 
liament, even  before  the  Assembly  of  the  Chureh  was 
permitted  to  meet;  and  thus  the  principle  of  the  royal 
supremacy  over  the  Church  continued  to  be  asserted, 
and  was  even  incorporated  with  the  Revolution  settle- 
ment. The  principal  objections,  then,  which  the  Sod- 
•ty  Paaplft  aBagid 
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were,  (1)  that  as  It  left  the  Acts  Resdssoiy  in  full  force, 
it  cancelled  the  attainments  of  4Jte  Second  Reformation, 
together  with  the  Covenants;  and  (2)  that  the  civil 
mlers  usurped  an  anthoritj  over  the  Church  which 
virtually  destroyed  her  spiritual  independence,  and  was 
at  variance  vrith  the  sole  headship  of  the  Redeemer 
himself. 

The  defects  of  the  Revolution  settlement  were  dne 
partly  to  William's  Erastian  policy,  and  his  desire  to  re- 
tain the  prelatic  deigy  within  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland,  but  partly  also  to  the  temporiaing  policy 
of  the  Church  itself.  **  Though  the  acts  of  Parliament," 
as  J>T,  Hetherington  justly  remarks,  *'made  no  mention 
of  the  Second  Reformation  and  the  National  Covenants, 
it  was  the  direct  duty  of  the  Church  to  have  declared 
her  adherence  to  both ;  and  though  the  State  had  still 
refused  to  recognise  them,  the  Church  would,  by  this 
avowal,  have  at  least  escaped  from  being  justly  exposed 
to  the  charge  of  having  submitted  to  a  violation  of  her 
own  sacred  Covenants.  In  the  same  spirit  of  compro- 
mise, the  Church  showed  herself  but  too  ready  to  com- 
ply with  the  king's  pernicious  policy  of  including  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  prelatic  clergy  within  the  Na- 
tional Church.  This  was  begun  by  the  first  Greneral 
Assembly,  and  continued  for  several  succeeding  years, 
though  not  to  the  full  extent  wished  by  William,  till 
a  very  considerable  number  of  those  men  whose  hands 
had  been  deeply  dyed  in  the  guilt  of  the  persecuticm 
were  received  into  the  bosom  of  that  Church  which 
they  had  so  long  striven  utterly  to  destroy.  It  was 
absolutely  impossible  that  such  men  could  become  true 
Presbjrterians;  and  the  very  alacrity  with  which  many 
of  them  subscribed  the  Confession  of  Faith  only  proved 
the  more  deariy  that  they  were  void  of  either  faith  or 
honor.  Their  admisnon  into  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Scotland  was  the  most  fatal  event  vrhich  ever  oc- 
curred in  the  strange,  eventful  history  of  that  Church." 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Society  People  could 
approve  of  the  conduct  either  of  the  king  or  of  the 
Church  in  the  matter  of  the  Revolution  settlement. 
They  occupied,  accordingly,  an  attitude  of  firm  and  de- 
cided protest  against  the  principles  avowed  by  William 
and  acted  on  by  the  Church ;  and  they  maintained  that 
them  had  been  a  decided  departure  on  the  part  of  both 
the  one  and  the  other  from  the  principles  of  the  Second 
Reformation  and  the  obligations  of  the  Covenant. 

Holding  such  views,  it  was  impoesible  for  the  Society 
People  to  incorporate  themselves  with  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland.  They  were  compelled,  therefore,  to 
occupy  a  separate  position  as  Dissenters  from  a  Church 
whose  constitution  was  radically  vitiated,  and  as  protest- 
ers against  a  professedly  national  government  which 
had  violated  the  most  solemn  national  obliji^tions. 
Three  Cameronian  ministers,  it  is  true — Messrs.  Shields, 
Linning,  and  Boyd — applied  for  admission  into  the  Na- 
tional Church  for  themselves  and  their  people,  on  con- 
dition that  they  might  acknowledge  breach  of  Cove- 
nant, and  purge  out  the  ignorant  and  heterodox  and 
scandalous  ministers  who  had  taken  part  in  shedding 
the  blood  of  the  saints.  But  every  proposal  of  this  nat- 
ure was  rejected.  After  unsuccessful  eflbrts  to  obtain 
redress,  they  at  last  submitted,  and  the  people  who  had 
adhered  to  them  remained  in  a  state  of  dissent. 

For  upwards  of  sixteen  years  after  the  avowal  of 
their  peculiar  principles,  the  strict  Presbyterians  had 
remained  without  a  stated  ministry,  or  without  any 
separate  organization  as  a  Church.  In  1681,  however, 
societies  were  formed  which,  though  exercising  no  ec- 
clesiastical functions,  tended  to  give  unity  to  the  body, 
and  to  make  such  arrangements  a»  were  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  worriiip  and  ordinances,  encourage 
ing  at  the  same  time  among  the  people  a  devoted  at- 
tachment to  Reformation  principles.  Availing  them- 
selves of  these  praying  societies  for  nearly  twenty  years 
after  the  Revolution,  the  people  waited  patiently  until 
th^  Lord  should  send  them  pastors.  At  length,  in  1707, 
their  wishes  and  pmyers  were  answered,  the  Rev.  John 


McMillan,  of  Balmaghie,  having  resigned  connection 
with  the  EstabUshed  Church,  and  joined  himself  to 
their  body.  For  a  few  years  before,  he  had  been  con- 
tending within  the  pale  of  the  Church  for  the  whole  of 
the  Covenanted  Reformation;  but  instead  of  meeting 
with  sympathy  from  his  brethren,  he  was  hastily  and 
irregularly  deposed.  Having  joined  the  Society  People, 
he  labored  for  many  years  in  the  work  of  the'ministrr 
among  them  with  indefatigable  earnestness  and  zeal, 
maintaining  the  principles  of  the  Second  Reformation 
till  his  dying  day. 

Soon  ail^  the  secession  of  Mr.  McMillan  from  the 
Established  Church,  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  John  McNeil, 
a  licentiate,  who,  having  adopted  Cameronian  views, 
had  also  seceded.  These  two  faithful  and  zealous  ser- 
vants of  Christ  tmversed  the  country,  preaching  every- 
where, and  encouraging  the  adherents  of  the  Covenant. 
In  1712  the  Covenants  were  renewed  at  Auchensaugh. 
Amid  many  trials  and  persecutions  the  cause  went  stead- 
ily forward ;  and  in  1748  Mr.  M'Millan,  who  had  hitherto 
stood  alone  »a  an  ordained  minister,  Mr.  M*Neil  never 
having  been  ordained  for  want  of  a  presbytery,  was 
jouied  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Nairn,  who  had  left  the  Se- 
cession Church  in  consequence  of  his  having  embraced 
Cameronian  views.  There  being  now  two  ministers,  a 
meeting  was  held  at  Braehead  on  Aug.  1, 1748,  when 
a  presbytery  was  for  the  first  time  formed  under  the 
name  of  the  ^  Reformed  Presbytery." 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  newly  organized  Church 
was  to  despatch  missionaries  to  Ireland,  and  by  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  the  labors  of  these  men,  and  oth- 
ers who  speedily  followed,  a  fully  organized  and  inde- 
pendent section  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church 
was  formed  in  the  sister  isle. 

In  Scotland  a  Declaration  and  Testimony  was  pub- 
lished in  1741,  and  the  Covenants  were  renewed  in  1745, 
at  Crawford-John,  in  Lanarkshire;  but  notwithstanding 
these  steps,  which  were  so  well  fitted  to  promote  unity 
of  sentiment  and  feeling,  a  few  years  only  had  elapsed 
when  a  division  took  place  in  the  Reformed  Presbytery, 
two  of  the  brethren,  Messrs.  Hall  and  Innes,  having 
separated  from  their  communion  in  consequence  of  their 
having  imbibed  heretical  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the 
atonement  The  two  brethren,  after  seceding  from  the 
Presbytery,  formed  themselves  into  a  new  presbytery  at 
Edinburgh,  which  at  length  became  extinct.  The  Re- 
formed Presbytery,  in  reply  to  their  misrepresentations, 
found  it  necessary  to  issue  a  treatise  in  defence  of  their 
proceedings  in  the  case  of  the  erring  brethren,  as  well 
as  in  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  an  indefinite  atone- 
ment In  1761  a  ver;*  important  step  was  taken  by  the 
Reformed  Presbytery,  the  emission  of  a  Testimony  for 
the  whole  of  the  Covenanted  Reformation  as  attained 
to  and  established  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  particu- 
Uirly  between  the  years  1688  and  1649  inclusive. 

From  this  time  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church 
went  steadily  forward,  adhering  to  their  peculiar  prin- 
ciples with  unflinching  tenacity;  and  amid  much  ob- 
loquy, misunderstanding,  and  even  misrepresentation, 
from  the  other  religious  denominations  around  them, 
witnessing  boldly,  and  without  compromise,  for  a  Cov- 
enanted Reformation.  Their  numbers  in  many  parts 
of  Scotland  increased  beyond  the  means  of  supplying 
them  with  ministers.  This  was  unhappily  the  case, 
for  a  considerable  time,  in  various  districts  of  the  coun- 
try. But  at  length  such  was  the  increase  of  ministers 
connected  with  the  body  that  in  1810  three  presbyter- 
ies were  formed,  and  in  the  year  following  a  general 
s3mod  was  constituted  for  the  supervision  of  these  pres- 
li^teries.  Since  that  time  so  rapidly  has  the  denomina- 
tion advanced  in  numbers  that  in  the  vear  1859  the 
synod  included  six  presbyteries,  which  consisted  in  all 
of  thirty-six  ordained  ministers  and  eight  vacant  con- 
gregations. The  synod  met  annually  either  in  Edin- 
burgh or  Glasgow.  The  Divinity  Hall  met  during  the 
months  of  August  and  September,  when  the  students, 
in  five  sessions,  received  the  instructions  of  two  pro* 
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feasors,  one  for  systematic  theolog}%  and  the  other  for 
Biblical  literature  and  Church  histor}'. 

In  the  year  1830  the  83mod  resolved  to  commenoe  the 
prosecution  of  missionary  operations.  Their  attention 
was  first  directed  to  the  colonial  field,  particularly  to 
Canada.  Nor  hare  they  been  unmindful  of  foreign 
missions,  three  missionaries  in  connection  with  the  syn- 
od being  employed  in  New  Hebrides.  There  has  also 
been  a  missionary  laboring  since  1846  among  the  Jews 
in  London. 

These  Presbjrterians  have  been  sometimes  called  Cam" 
eroniangy  from  Richard  Cameron ;  but  they  are  otherwise 
caUed  *•  M'Millans,"  or  *<  M'MUlanitee,"  from  the  name 
of  the  first  minister  who  espoused  their  cause  after  the 
Revolution.  But  these,  as  well  as  the  terms  "^  Whigs" 
and  ^  Mountain  Men,"  which  are  also  occasionally  ap- 
plied to  them,  they  regard  as  accidental  epithets.  They 
are  sometimes  also  called  "Covenanters,"  from  their  ad- 
herence to  the  National  Covenant  of  Scotland,  and  to  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  of  the  three  kingdoms. 
Their  proper  designation,  however,  or  that  which  they 
themselves  adopt,  is  that  of  "  Reformed  Presbyterians." 
They  hold  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  be  the  absolute  rule 
of  faith  and  conduct,  and  to  contain  the  standard  of 
these  both  in  Church  and  State.  Next  to  this  they 
adopt  the  early  standards  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Lai^r  and 
Shorter  Catechisms  of  the  Church,  the  Books  of  Disci- 
pline, and  the  Westminster  Directory  for  Public  Wor- 
ship. And,  lastly,  they  regard  the  National  Covenant 
of  Scotland  as  a  continuing  obligation.  To  these  are 
to  be  added  the  documents  published  by  the  body  itself 
in  explanation  of  their  principles :  namely,  their  Judicial 
Act  and  Tettimony^  the  5th  edition  of  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Glasgow  in  1818;  A  Short  Account  of  the  Old 
Pra^terian  Diueniers,  published  by  authority  of  the 
Presbytery  in  1806 ;  and  an  Explanation  and  Defence 
of  the  Terms  of  Communion  adopted  iy  the  Refomted 
Pretbjfterian  Church,  According  to  the  statistical  re- 
port made  at  the  Synod  in  Glasgow,  March  18, 1876,  the 
Church  included  42  congregations  with  7500  members, 
and  its  annual  contributions  were  £14,000.  The  synod 
then,  by  a  vote  of  67  to  6,  adopted  a  resolution  in  favor 
of  union  with  the  Free  Church,  and  such  union  was 
finally  consummated  in  the  General  Assembly  of  that 
body!  May  26, 1876. 

The  residuary  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  mus- 
ters in  1878  eight  ministers  who  held  back,  and  are 
still  contending  about  their  Church  property.  Thus 
the  Original  Seceders,  popularly  known  as  "  Auld 
Lichts"  (Old  Lights),  are  a  more  considerable  body. 
Though  most  of  these  joined  the  Free  Church  (a»  the 
true  Church  of  Scotland  free)  in  1862,  they  have  still 
some  thirty  congregations  of  poor  but  very  worthy 
people,  who  consider  it  their  mission  to  hold  up  the 
banner  of  the  Covenants,  and  to  protest  against  the  all 
but  universal  defection  of  their  time  and  country.  At 
the  union  in  1862, 0rs.  Candlish  and  Thomson,  of  Edin- 
burgh, White,  of  Haddington,  and  the  younger  M*Crie 
(whose  father  had  been  in  former  days  the  great  pillar 
of  the  Old -Light  community)  were  added  to  the  Free 
Church.  The  present  Old  Lights  are  notably  strict 
both  in  doctrine  and  practice.  Unlike  the  New  Lights, 
who  ultimately  went  to  form  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  1847,  they  are  stanch  supporters  of  the  Estab- 
lishment principle,  which  the  Free  Church  also  upholds 
in  theor}%  It  is  chiefly  the  faithlessness  of  the  latter 
with  respect  to  the  Covenants  which  prevents  the  resid- 
uary ^*Auld  Lichts"  from  joining  the  communion.  See 
Scotland,  Churches  in;  also  Nos.  12  and  13  below. 

5.  UNrrKD  Original  Secession  Church.  — In 
common  with  all  true  Protestants,  the  Synod  of  United 
Original  Seceders  acknowledges  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  to  be  the  supreme  and  only 
rule  of  faith  and  practice.  They  claim  to  be  a  branch 
of  the  Reformed  and  Covenanted  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  adhere  to  the  whole  of  the  Westminster  standards 


as  these  were  received  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  as 
standards  of  union  and  uniformity  for  the  churches  in 
the  three  kingdoms,  and  feel  themselves  bound  by  the 
sacred  pledge  given  in  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 
to  adhere  to  them  as  such.  They  thus  take  their  stand 
upon  the  principles  of  the  first  and  particularly  of  the 
second  Reformation,  which  took  place  between  the  year 
1688  and  1660,  and  which  embodied  in  its  proceedings 
and  settlement  all  the  valuable  attainments  of  the  first 
Reformation  and  carried  them  to  a  greater  extent  They 
own  the  morality  of  public  covenanting,  and  the  contin- 
ued and  perpetual  obligation  of  the  National  Covenant 
of  Scotland,  and  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
upon  all  ranks  and  classes  in  these  lands,  and  acknowl- 
edge the  duty  of  renewing  these  covenants  in  a  bond 
suited  to  the  circumstances.  As  Presbyterians,  they 
hold  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  alone  king  and 
head  of  his  Church,  has  appointed  a  particular  form  of 
government  to  take  place  therein,  distinct  from  dvil 
government  and  not  subordinate  to  the  same,  and  that 
Presbyterial  Church  government  is  the  only  form  laid 
down  and  appointed  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  his 
Word.  As  they  believe  that  Church  communion  con- 
sists in  the  joint  profession  of  the  truths  and  observance 
of  all  the  ordinances  which  Christ  has  appointed  in  his 
Word,  and  that  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church  lies  in 
the  unity  of  her  visible  fellowship,  they  regard -free 
communion  as  an  obvious  violadon  of  that  unity,  and 
hold  it  to  be  unscriptural,  and  that  the  practice  encour- 
ages persons  to  continue  in  corrupt  communions,  by 
leading  them  to  conclude  that  there  is  no  conscientious 
ground  of  difference  between  them  and  the  persons  who 
make  no  scruple  of  occasionally  joining  with  them  in 
the  intimacies  of  Church  fellowship.  In  the  worship 
of  God  they  make  use  of  the  Psalms  of  David  only,  be- 
lieving that  they  were  delivered  to  the  Church  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  be  used  as  the  matter  of  public  praise, 
and  they  regard  hymns  of  human  composition  as  un- 
suitable to  the  worship  of  Grod,  and  tending  to  endan- 
ger the  purity  both  of  the  worship  and  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church. 

The  Original  Secession  Synod  dates  its  rise  from 
1788,  and  claims  to  represent  the  first  seceders  who  in 
their  testimony  published  in  1787  were  careful  to  make 
it  known  that  thev  were  not  dissenters  from  the  Na- 
tional  Church  because  of  her  civil  establishment,  but 
seceders  from  a  corrupt  and  prevailing  party  in  her  ju- 
dicatories, who  carried  on  a  general  course  of  defection 
from  the  reformed  and  covenanting  principles.  The 
Original  Secession  Testimony,  published  in  1827,  applies 
the  principles  of  the  Judicial  Testimony  to  public  events 
that  had  occurred  up  to  the  date  of  its  publication,  and 
like  it  was  designed  to  be  a  declaration  of  the  senseof 
the  standards,  and  of  the  way  in  which  they  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Reformed  and  Covenanted  Church  of 
Scotland.  It  is  a  term  of  ministerial  and  Christian 
communion  in  the  body — that  is,  office-bearers  are  re- 
quired to  signify  their  approval  of  its  principles,  and 
members  to  accede  to  them,  so  far  as  they  know  and 
understand  them. 

The  synod  has  from  time  to  time  been  lessened  by 
the  separation  of  brethren.  At  present  it  consists  of  41 
congregations  in  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland;  of 
these  29  (including  one  in  England)  are  in  connection 
with  the  synod  in  Scotland,  and  12  constitute  the  Seces- 
sion Synod  in  Ireland,  in  full  communion  with  the  Scot- 
tish Synod.  The  members  and  adherents  are  estimated 
at  66db.  The  income  of  the  Scottish  Synod  last  year 
amounted  to  about  JC5400. 

The  synod  has  several  Home  Mission  stations^  and 
also  a  prosperous  Foreign  Mission  agency  at  Seoni,  in 
India,  under  the  immediate  charge  of  Rev.  George  An- 
derson, who  is  assisted  by  two  catechists.  There  is  an 
orphanage  in  connection  with  the  mission,  having  eleven 
children,  who  are  well  fed,  rlad,  and  educated,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  number  will  shortly  be  materially  in- 
creasedi  A  school  is  also  carried  on,  having  170  scholais* 
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and  foar  teaeben  in  addition  to  the  misBionaiy,  and  one 
catechist;  the  children  are  instructed  in  English,  Urdu, 
and  Hindi.  The  synod  is  desirous  of  obtaining,  and  has 
ample  funds  for  maintaiuing,  another  ordained  mission- 
ary in  India.  The  synod  supports  a  divinity  hall,  which 
is  carried  on  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Prod 
W.  F.  Aitken,  A.M.,  and  the  Rev.  Prof.  James  Spence. 
The  library  in  connection  with  the  hall  has  1400  vol- 
umes. Under  the  editorship  of  the  Rev.  John  Sturrock 
a  bimonthly  magazine  is  published  having  a  circulation 
of  1200  copies. 

6.  PREaBYTKRIAN  CUDBCH  IN  EkGLAND).  —  In  the 

reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  there  were  two  well-defined 
parties — the  Prelattsts,  favored  by  the  queen,  who  were 
satisfied  with  the  reforms  begun  by  king  Edward ;  and 
Che  Presbyterians,  who  desired  a  simpler  form  of  worship 
and  government,  like  that  set  up  by  Calvin  in  Geneva. 
The  first  adherents  of  this  form  of  Church  government 
in  England  were  those  Protestants  who  returned  from 
Frankfort,  to  which  place  they  had  fled  for  refuge  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Mary.  There  they  became  acquaints 
ed  with  the  Geneva  platform,  and,  returning  to  their  na- 
tive country  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  they  at  first  met 
in  private  houses,  aud  afterwards  more  publicly,  on 
which  occasions  the  worship  was  conducted  agreeably 
to  the  forms  of  the  Geneva  service-book.  These  latter 
were  called  Nonconformists,  from  their  aversion  to  the 
established  liturgy  and  hierarchy,  and  Puritans,  from 
their  anxiety  for  purity  of  life  and  worship.  At  the 
Convocation  in  1562,  the  proposition  to  dispense  with 
all  ceremonies  that  had  not  the  clear  warrant  of  Script- 
ure was  lost  by  only  one  vote.  Hallam  says  that  the 
Puritan  party  outnumbered  either  the  Roman  Catholic 
or  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  they  composed  the 
majority  of  Parliament  under  Elizabeth  and  her  two 
Sttooessora  (jCotuU  IlUt.  EngL  ch.  iv,  n.). .  See  Puritans. 
They  were  taken  up  at  the  time  with  questions  of  doc- 
trine and  dxicipline,  and  with  resistance  to  power  ex- 
ercised, as  they  believed,  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God. 
But  they  felt  so  much  the  constraint  of  circumstances, 
that  they  paid  little  heed  to  the  development  of  their 
principles  in  Church  government,  and  certainly  had  no 
thought  of  attempting  to  constitute  a  Church  on  the 
principles  which  they  maintained,  resting  satisfied  in 
giving  effect  to  these  principles  by  niere  resistance  in 
particular  cases  in  which  their  consciences  were  ag- 
grieved. Yet  in  1572  a  presbytery  was  formed  at 
Wandsworth,  in  Surrey,  by  ministers  of  London  aud  its 
neighborhoocl,  separating  from  the  Church  of  England ; 
and  other  presbyteries  were  soon  formed,  notwithstand- 
ing the  extreme  hostility  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Synods 
were  now  held  occasionally.  The  court,  looking  to  the 
episcopate  as  the  support  of  its  own  supremacy,  strove 
with  all  its  might  to  maintain  it  unweakened,  and  en- 
forced with  reckless  energy  the  bloody  laws  enacted 
against  the  Catholics  on  one  side  and  the  radical  Prot- 
estant sects  on  the  other.  The  king  having  established 
a  liturgy  calculated  to  set  limits  to  the  arbitrar>'  freedom 
of  Puritan  worship,  the  Presbyterians  set  it  down  as  a 
**  worship  of  Baal"  and  a  quenching  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
The  dissension  threatened  to  take  the  form  of  civil  war, 
for  the  Presbyterians  of  England  united  with  those  of 
Scotland.  On  July  1,  1648,  in  obedience  to  a  summons 
from  Parliament  (which  summons  had  been  issued  in 
consequence  of  a  remonstrance  of  the  Presbyterian  di- 
vines against  prelacy),  the  Westminster  Assembly  met 
in  Westminster  Abb^.  This  Assembly  was  composed 
of  121  English  divines,  10  lords,  20  commoners,  with  5 
ministers  and  5  elders  representing  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. They  drew  up  a  Confession  of  Faith,  commonly 
known  as  the  Westminster  Confession,  a  Form  of  Church 
Government,  a  Directory  for  Public  Worship,  and  two 
Catechisms,  the  Larger  and  the  Shorter,  whidh  were  all 
approved  by  Parliament  in  1648.  Parliament  then  en- 
acted an  ordinance  making  Presbyterianism  the  estab- 
lished religion  of  England,  but  without  attaching  any 
penalties  to  nonconformity.    A  loud  ciy  has  been  raised 
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against  the  English  Presby  teriana  on  the  alleged  ground 
that,  at  this  period  of  their  history,  their  whole  efforts 
were  directed  towards  the  attainment  of  Church  power. 
**  Now,  what  was  this  Church  power,"  says  the  younger 
M'Crie,  *'  which  the  Presbyterians  were  so  anxious  to 
secure,  and  which  Neal  would  represent  as  *a  cix'il  au- 
thority over  men*s  persons  and  properties?'  Will  it  be 
believed  that  it  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
power  of  keeping  back  scandalous  and  unworthy  per- 
sons from  the  ordinances  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper?  This  was,  in  fact,  the  great  point  in  dispute 
between  them  and  the  Parliament ;  for  the  Parliament 
had  insisted  on  having  the  supreme  power  in  ecdesiaa* 
tical  matters,  and  had  passed  a  law  to  the  effect  that  if 
any  person  were  refused  admission  to  sealing  ordinances 
by  the  Church  courts,  he  might  afipeal  to  Pariiament, 
which  might,  by  virtue  of  its  authority,  compel  the 
Church  courts  to  receive  him,  whatever  his  character 
might  be.  The  Presbyterians,  as  Neal  himself  admits, 
'  were  dissatisfied  with  the  men  in  power,  because  they 
would  not  leave  the  Church  independent  of  the  StateV 
And  would  Mr.  Neal,  himself  an  Independent,  have  had 
the  Church  to  be  dependent  on  the  State  ?  Would  he 
have  had  the  Presbyterians  tamely  submit  to  see  the 
royal  prerogatives  of  Christ  assumed  by  a  Parliament, 
after  they  had  succeeded  in  wresting  them  out  of  the 
hands  of  a  monarch  against  whom,  for  this  very  reason, 
the  nation  had  long  been  engaged  in  a  bloody  war?" 

The  ordinance  which  they  had  secured  from  Parlia- 
ment in  1648,  however,  never  went  into  practical  opera- 
tion, for  as  soon  as  Cromwell  and  the  Independents  rose 
jnto  power,  they  showed  an  uncompromising  hostility 
to  the  Presbyterians.  This  was  partly  owing  to  the  re- 
sistance the  latter  had  made  to  the  trial  and  execution 
of  Charles  I,  insomuch  that  they  had  to  be  driven  out 
of  the  House  of  Commons  by  force  before  those  measures 
could  be  effected.  London  and  its  neighborhood  were, 
meanwhile,  formed  into  twelve  presbyteries,  constitut- 
ing the  Provincial  Synod  of  London,  which  contitiued  to 
hold  regular  half-yearly  meetings  till  1656,  the  meet- 
ings of  presbyteries  being  continued  till  a  later  date; 
but  the  whole  Presbyterian  system  was  overturned  by 
Cromwell's  Committee  of  Triers,  composed  of  thirty- 
eight  persons  of  different  sects,  who  were  appointed  in 
place  of  the  Assembly  for  the  examining  and  approving 
of  all  persons  elected  or  nominated  to  any  ecclesiastical 
ofiice.  Cromwell's  policy  aimed  at  bringing  all  ecclesi- 
astical matters  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  civil 
power. 

On  the  Restoration,  Charles  II  no  sooner  found  him- 
self firmly  seated  on  the  throne  than  he  proved  false  to 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  which  he  had  sworn  to 
observe,  restored  prelacy  to  its  former  power,  and  gave 
up  the  Presbyterians,  who  bad  exerted  themselves  for 
his  return  to  persecution.  The  fruitless  Savoy  Con-^ 
ference  (q.  v.)  was  followed  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
which  was  carried  into  effect  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day, 
Aug.  24, 1662.  Two  thousand  conscientious  ministers 
who  would  not  consent  to  be  episcopally  re-ordained,  to 
assent  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  or  to  abjure  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  were  then  ejected  from 
their  benefices,  and  wandered  forth  to  a  life  of  poverty. 
Sixty  thousand  of  the  laity  were  imprisoned  or  fined, 
5000  of  whom  died  in  prison,  and  the  fines,  confiscations, 
and  other  consequent  losses  of  property  amounted  to 
X2,000,000  sterling.    See  NoNCONFORMiSTa. 

After  the  Revolution,  and  the  passage  of  the  Act  of 
Toleration  in  1689,  Pre8b3'teriani8m  revived,  chapels 
sprang  up  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  within 
twenty-five  years  the  Presbyterians  numbered  800  con- 
gregations. They  became  one  of  the  **  three  denomina- 
tions" who  received  the  recognition  of  the  State  and 
were  permitted  to  petition  the  crown  in  a  corporate 
capacity,  and  in  the  business  meetings  of  deputies  from 
these  denominations  the  Presbyterians  had  two  repre- 
sentatives for  one  Baptist  and  one  Independent 

Prosperity,  however,  proved  more  injurious  than  per- 
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secatioD,  and  there  was  an  abatement  of  zeal  and  spirit- 
uality. Besides  this,  another  cause  operated  disastrous- 
ly. In  1691  the  Presbyterians  were  induced  to  enter 
into  Articles  of  Agreement  with  the  Independents.  As 
a  consequence,  Presbyterian  discipline  began  to  be  re- 
laxed, the  system  was  not  carried  out,  the  office  of 
ruling  elder  was  allowed  to  be  dropped,  the  disuse  of 
Church  sessions  naturally  followed,  presbyteries  and 
synods  were  given  up,  the  churches  became  virtually 
independent,  and  finally  Arian  and  Socinian  errors  in- 
fected the  mtnbters  and  congregations  to  such  an  alarm- 
ing extent  that  the  name  Pretbyterian  became  synony- 
mous in  England  with  Socinian  or  Unitarian;  old  en- 
dowments, legacies  of  Presbyterians,  being  in  many  in- 
stances enjoyed  by  Unitarians.  Notwithstanding  the 
numerous  Presbyterian  houses  of  worship  which  had 
been  erected,  the  organization  of  Presbyterianism  was 
very  imperfectly  kept  up.  The  '^  discipline"  which  has 
flourished  so  well  in  Scotland  under  the  form  of  **  Kirk 
Session"  never  obtained  a  firm  footing  in  England,  nor 
have  the  English  Presbyterians  ever  possessed  a  com- 
pletely organized  ^stem  of  presbyteries,  synods,  and 
General  Assembly.  Along  with  the  extensive  devia- 
tion from  sound  doctrine  among  the  English  Presbyte- 
rians there  arose  a  strong  feeling  of  discontent  with  the 
compulsory  subscription  of  the  Thirty -nine  Articles 
which  the  Toleration  Act  required  from  all  Dissenters. 
The  subject  was  discussed  in  various  pamphlets;  and  at 
length,  constrained  by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  gov- 
ernment passed  an  act  in  1779  by  which  every  preacher 
or  teacher  of  any  congregation  who  scrupled  to  declare 
and  subscribe  his  anent  to  any  of  the  articles  was  al- 
lowed to  make  and  subscribe  instead  thereof  the  decla- 
ration of  Protestant  belief,  and  was  thereby  entitled  to 
similar  exemptions^  A  subsequent  statute  renders  qual- 
ifying in  the  case  of  Dissenters  for  the  exercise  of  min- 
isterial functions  unnecessary,  except  in  obedience  to  a 
legal  requisition.  But  although  forced  subscription  to 
the  Articles  was  no  longer  required,  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters, including  the  Presbyterians,  still  retained  their 
own  symbolic  books  which  coincided  in  doctrine  with 
the  Thirty- nine  Articles.  Up  to  thb  time  both  Pres* 
byterians  and  Congregationalists  were  in  the  habit  of 
requiring  confessions  of  faith  at  ordinations,  and  on  such 
occasions  ministers  of  both  denominations  frequently 
took  part  in  the  religious  services.  At  the  present  day 
numbers  of  churches  exist  in  England  originally  planted 
on  a  Presbyterian  foundation,  which  are  only  Presby- 
terian in  name,  being,  in  fact,  Socinian  in  faith  and 
Independent  in  government  Probably  there  are  not 
less  than  170  such  churches;  but,  protected  by  acts  of 
Parliament  and  decisions  of  the  lord-chancellors,  they 
remain  unmolested  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  endow- 
ments. 

There  existed,  however,  for  some  time  in  England  a 
few  congregations  connected  with  the  Church  of  Soot- 
land  and  with  the  Scottish  Secession  Church.  The  for- 
mer organized  into  a  separate  ecclesiastical  body  in 
1886,  but  in  1843  a  portion  of  this  adhered  to  the  Scot- 
tish Established  Church,  while  a  portion,  in  sisterly  al- 
liance with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  prosecuted  its 
work  in  England  on  the  footing  of  a  Church  with  sepa- 
rate and  independent  jurisdiction.  In  1872  the  two 
bodies  into  which  the  English  Presbyterians  finally  di- 
vided—the one  then  called  The  Preibyterian  Church  tn 
England^  the  other  UniUd  Pre«&y/«r»aR»— presented  the 
following  relative  strength : 


EoglUh  Pmb.     United  PimK 

Presbyteries T  6 

Cbnrcnes 1S8  106 

Settled  ministers 188  00 

Kaliug  elders. M<l  580 

Communicants 28,96C  17,801 

HUsionary  and  benev- 
olent collections ie7,803  je7,78l 

Stipends X27,686  £18,487 

In  1876  the  statistics  presented  at  the  fortieth  meeting 
of  the  Synod  of  the  English  Presbyterian  Church  showed 


Totol. 

18 

«S7 

818 

1,106 

41,827 

£15,089 
£46,018 


that  the  number  of  communicants  was  29,045,  the  total 
amount  of  receipts  for  the  year  £98,484,  and  the  amount 
of  stipends  paid  £88,069.  The  income  for  home  mis- 
sions had  been  £2138.  Seven  new  fields  of  labor  had 
been  occupied.  The  expenditures  of  the  Foreign  Mission 
Committee  had  been  £8268  for  the  support  of  12  mi»> 
sionaries  in  China,  besides  8  at  home  for  rest,  56  native 
evangelists,  and  23  students.  On  June  18,  1876,  the 
first  Synod  of  The  Presbyterian  Church  of  England  was 
constituted  by  the  union  of  the  two  bodies.  The  United 
Church  then  consisted  of  II  presbyteries,  with  268 
congregations;  60,000  members,  with  a  yearly  income 
of  £160,000.  In  1877  the  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  England  comprised  258  congregations,  dis- 
tributed into  10  presbyteries,  with  a  membership  of 
43,484  communicants^  The  entire  income  of  the  Church 
during  4hat  year,  both  congregational  and  synodical,  in- 
clusive of  £6210  2«.  from  special  sources,  was  £157,455 
12«. 

The  schemes  of  the  Church,  placed  under  the  charge 
of  standing  committees,  are  as  follows : 

1.  Home  Missions^  including  Church  Extension,  Evan- 
gelization, Temperance. 

2.  Foreiffn  Mitaioru, — Principally  in  China,  when 
there  are  fifteen  European  missionaries  and  forty -nine 
native  evangelists,  and  twenty-seven  students  in  train- 
ing. There  arc  sixty-five  stations  in  all,  many  of  which 
have  been  organized  as  churches,  situated  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  Amoy  and  Swatow,  and  the  island  of  Formosa. 
In  connection  with  these  there  were,  at  the  close  of 
1876, 1974  communicants.  There  is  one  missionary  sta- 
tion in  India.    Manv  of  the  late  United  Presbvterian 
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congregations  maintain  more  or  less  their  connection 
meanwhile,  as  was  understood  at  the  union,  with  the 
foreign  missions  of  their  former  Church.  The  commit- 
tee aids  missions  in  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy,  Bohemia,  and  Russia.    . 

3.  Jewish  Misnon, — The  sphere  of  this  work,  with 
one  missionary,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Meyer,  is  London^ 
There  is  a  mission-hall,  with  reading-room.  The  mftans 
used  are  domestic  visitations,  public  meetings  in  the 
hall,  prayer  -  meetings,  and  meetings  with  inquirers. 
Thirty-seven  Jews,  besides  casual  inquirers,  were  more 
or  less  under  regular  instmction  in  1877.  There  were 
three  baptisms. 

'4.  Education. — ^A  theological  seminary  is  maintained 
in  London.  It  has  three  professors :  the  Revs.  Dr.  Lor- 
imer,  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gibb  (resident). 
A  generous  member  of  the  Church,  R.  Barbour,  Esq.,  of 
Manchester,  havinpf  made  provision  for  the  endowment 
of  an  additional  chair,  the  Church  is  taking  steps  fot 
making  appointment  of  another  professor  in  1878.  The 
committee  also  takes  charge  of  stiperintending  and  aid- 
ing a  number  of  schools,  especially  in  rural  dtetricts. 

5.  Sahbath'-schooh, — The  committee  reported  to  the 
Synod  in  1877  348  schools,  5882  teachers,  51,185  schol- 
ars on  the  roll,  of  whom  20,271  are  children  of  parcntu 
belonging  to  the  Church,  and  4510  are  in  senior  classes. 
Much  Christian  work  is  done  among  the  young  by  other 
means. 

6.  Sustenlation  Fund, — This  was  a  scheme  in  opera- 
tion, at  the  date  of  the  union,  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  England  only — the  United  Presbyterian  Chnrch  aid- 
ing its  weaker  congregations  by  another  plan.  This 
necessitates  now  some  transitional  and  imperfect  action. 
The  equal  dividend  for  last  year  to  the  congregations 
on  the  fund  was  £200,  raising  the  minimum  ministerial 
stipend  to  that  amount.  The  whole  sum  paid  as  sala- 
ries was  £68,214,  of  which  forty  per  cent,  passed  through 
this  fund. 

7.  Publications. — ^This  committee  issues  the  Messenger 
and  Children's  Messenger,  monthly  periodicals  of  the 
Church,  and  during  the  past  year  has  prepared  a  me- 
morial volume  containing  records  of  the  union.  It  con> 
templates  the  continuance  of  instructive  manuals,  of 
which  two  have  been  published  for  the  use  of  the  Church. 

Other  provinons  are:  (a)  Widows  and  OrpbaniT 
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Fund ;  (6)  Cbarch  Building  Committee ;  and  (c)  Aged 
and  Infirm  Ministers'  Fund.  See  Hume,  Hist,  of  Eng^ 
land;  Neal,  HtMt,  of  the  Puritane;  Sketch  of  the  Hit- 
toiy  and  Principte*  of  the  I^dyterian  Church  in  Enff- 
land  (Lond.) ;  llallami  Constitutional  Bistory  of  Eng- 
land;  Wilson,  Pi'€sh,  Hist,  A  Imattac;  M^rie,  A nnal$  of 
English  PreAyterianism  (1872). 

7.  Presbyterian  Church  in  Irelakd.— In  Ireland 
as  well  as  in  England  there  uras  a  strong  Puritan  section 
of  the  clergy  holding  Presbyterian  principles  during  the 
earlier  years  of  the  17th  century,  and  the  party  was  con- 
siderably strengthened  by  the  settlement  of  Ulster  by 
Scottish  colonists  during  the  reign  of  James  L  Scot- 
tish ministers  also  carried  over  to  Ireland  their  peculiar 
views.  But  the  Presbyterian  party  was  not  consolidated 
into  a  separate  community  until  the  civil  war  broke  out 
The  first  Presbyterian  minister  who  appeared  in  Ireland 
after  the  Reformation  was  the  Rev.  Walter  Travers,  the 
first  regular  provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He 
entered  on  his  official  duties  in  1594 ;  but,  owing  to  the 
civil  war  in  which  the  country  was  then  involved,  he 
did  not  remain  long  at  the  head  of  the  university.  Of 
those  ministers  who  went  to  Ireland  in  the  reign  of 
James  I,  the  earliest  was  Mr.  Edward  Brice,  who  be- 
came rector  of  Templecorran,  near  Carrickfergus,  in  the 
county  of  Antrim.  About  that  time  a  number  of  Scotch- 
men obtained  bishoprics  in  Ulster.  These  prelates,  who 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
who  had  themselves  been  originally  ordained  by  pres- 
byters, were  not  at  first  disposed  to  exact  conformity  to 
the  Episcopal  ritual  from  the  Scottish  ministers  settled 
around  them.  Thus  it  was  that  the  ministers,  though 
refusing  to  use  the  Liturgy,  were  permitted  to  preach  in 
the  parish  churches  and  enjoy  the  tithes.  But  when 
the  imperious  Wentworth  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
government  of  Ireland,  a  new  policy  was  inaugurated. 
All  the  clergy  were  obliged  to  strict  conformity ;  and  in 
a  few  3'ears  all  the  Presbyterian  ministere  were  driven 
into  exile.  At  the  time  of  the  horrid  massacre  in  1G41, 
not  one  of  them  was  in  the  country.  Thus  they  most 
providentially  escaped  that  catastrophe.  In  1642.  when 
a  Scottish  army  arrived  in  Ulster  to  put  down  the  re- 
bellion, I'resbyterianism  obtained  a  permanent  footing 
in  Ireland,  and,  after  various  struggles,  a  Presbyterian 
Church  was  founded  by  the  formation  of  a  presbytery 
at  Carrickfergus  on  the  10th  of  June,  1642.  The  Pres- 
byterian population  of  Ulster  was  greatly  increased  in 
number  by  immigration  from  Scotland  about  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century;  and  notwithstanding  many  diffi- 
culties, from  the  opposition  of  prelates  and  of  the  civil 
power,  the  Church  continued  to  increase.  While  the 
civil  war  was  going  on  in  Scotland  great  numbers  of 
the  Scotch  emigrated  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  these 
made  a  still  larger  addition  to  the  Presbyterian  popula- 
tion, a  strong  bond  being  also  established  between  the 
two  communicants.  For  a  time  their  ministers  in  Ire- 
land were  silenced  by  Cromwell  because  they  refused 
to  take  the  *' engagement**  of  fidelity  to  the  common- 
wealth ;  but  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  of  his  admin- 
istration he  treated  the  Irish  Presbyterians  with  less 
severity,  and  at  the  Restoration  they  numbered  nearly 
eighty  congregatiooS)  with  seventy  ministers.  Sixty- 
one  of  these  were  obligetl  to  give  up  the  benefices  into 
which  they  had  been  placed  (Jeremy  Taylor  deprived 
thirty-six  in  one  day),  and  only  seven  out  of  the  seventy 
conformed  to  the  Episcopal  establishment.  Within  a  few 
years,  however,  the  Presbyterians  organized  into  a  com- 
pact body  as  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  and  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  the  Presbyterian  ministers  received  a  pension 
from  government,  under  Charles  II,  in  1672,  which  re- 
gium  donum  (q.  v.),  however,  was  not  regularly  paid,  and 
soon  ceased  to  be  expected  by  the  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters. In  the  reign  of  William  the  regium  donum  was 
augmented,  although  only  to  the  paltry  amount  in  all 
of  £1200  a  year.  The  sum  has  since,  however,  been 
repeatedly  augmented.  With  the  disestablishment  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  of  Ireland,  under  Gladstone's  min- 


istry, the  regium  donum  was  discontinued,  and  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Ireland  is  entirely  relieved  from  State 
dependence.  It  was  valued  at  fourteen  years*  purchase, 
and  the  sum  of  nearly  £600,000  was  paid  over  therefor, 
thus  securing  the  division  among  the  ministers  of  nearly 
£80,000  a  year  of  interest.  In  1710  the  s>'nod  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  resolved  to  institute  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  to  the  Irish  in  their  own  language.  During 
this  period  of  its  history  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church 
experienced  the  utmost  opposition  from  the  High-Church 
party.  Afterwards  dissensions  sprang  up  within  it,  and 
these  with  reference  to  the  most  important  doctrines. 
Irish  Presbyterians  could  not  escape  the  influence  of  the 
latitudinarian  spirit  which  prevailed  during  the  18th 
century.  Early  in  the  reign  of  George  I,  some  of  their 
ministers  began  to  speak  ambiguously  on  doctrinal  sub- 
jects, and  to  oppose  subscription  to  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith.  In  consequence,  in  1726,  a  schism 
took  place  among  them,  and  the  non-^i^bscribers  formed 
themselves  into  what  was  called  '*The  Presbytezy  of 
Antrim.**  The  separatists  did  not  obtain  much  support 
from  the  mass  of  the  Presbyterian  population ;  but  not 
a  few  who  remained  connected  with  the  larger  body, 
known  as  **  The  Synod  of  Ulster,'*  exhibited  very  little 
zeal  in  upholding  and  propagating  the  sound  theology 
of  their  forefathers.  Meanwhile  the  Scotch  Seceders, 
who  appeared  in  Ireland  shortly  before  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century,  did  much  to  maintain  purity  of  doc- 
trine in  the  Northern  province.  Their  congregations 
rapidly  multiplied,  and  within  little  more  than  sixty 
years  after  the  organization  of  their  first  church,  there 
were  upwards  of  ninety  Secession  ministers  in  Ulster. 
In  1761  the  Rev.  Matthew  Lynd,  the  first  Irish  Cov- 
enanting  minister,  was  ordained  at  Tow,  near  Rashar- 
kin,  in  the  county  of  Antrim.  Owing  very  much  to 
the  growing  laxity  of  doctrine  and  discipline  in  the 
Synod  of  Ulster,  the  Covenanters,  or  Reformed  Presby- 
terians, contiimed,  from  this  date  till  the  close  of  the 
century,  to  make  steady  progress;  and  in  1792  their 
first  Irish  Presbytery  was  constituted.  But  early  in  the 
present  century  indications  of  a  religious  revival  appear- 
ed in  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  and  when  Arianism  was  open- 
ly avowed  an  earnest  protest  was  raised  against  it.  In 
1829  the  Arian  controversy  issued  in  the  separation  of 
the  Unitarians  from  the  great  Northern  Synod,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church,  as 
if  invigorated  with  new  life,  commenced  a  prosperous 
career.  Its  congregations  rapidly  increased ;  its  minis- 
ters exhibited  new  zeal  and  enterprise;  and  some  of 
them  attracted  attention  all  over  the  empire  as  plat- 
form-speakers and  pulpit  orators.  In  1835  the  Synod 
of  Ulster  adopted  an  overture  requiring  unqualified 
subscription  to  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith 
from  all  its  licentiates  and  ministers;  and  as  the  grounds 
of  separation  between  this  body  and  the  Secession  Syn- 
od were  now  removed,  a  union  between  them  was  hap- 
pily consummated  in  1840.  The  united  bod}*,  which 
assumed  the  designation  of  *'  The  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,"  consisted,  at  the 
time  of  its  incorporation,  of  488  congregations.  Ever 
since  the  date  of  this  union,  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
Church  has  occupied  a  more  commanding  position  in 
the  country.  It  has  at  present  under  its  care  about 
half  a  million  of  people,  including  a  large  proportion  of 
the  substantial  farmers  and  merchants  of  Ulster.  Yerv 
few  of  the  aristocracy  were  ever  attached  to  it;  but  of 
late  its  members  have  been  advancing  steadily  in  social 
position ;  and  at  the  present  I  ime  it  has  in  its  commu- 
nion seven  members  of  Parliament,  several  considerable 
landed  proprietors,  and  many  gentlemen  holding  the 
com  mission  of  the  peace. 

The  Remonstrant  or  Arian  bodv  has  not  increased  in 
like  proportion.  After  their  withdrawal  from  the  ortho- 
dox majority  in  1829,  the  Unitarians  formed  themselves 
into  an  association  which  assumed  the  name  of  '*  The 
Remonstrant  Synod  of  Ulster.**  This  body  has  since 
maintained  a  lingering  existence  in  the  north  of  Ire* 
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land;  but  doctrinal  laxity  does  not  flourish  among 
Presbyterians;  and  though  the  Unitarians  can  reckon 
some  forty  congregations  in  the  island,  their  numbers, 
including  the  adherents  of  the  Presbytery  of  Antrim, 
amount,  according  to  the  government  census  of  1871, 
only  to  9373  individuals. 

The  Covenanters,  or  Reformed  Presbyterians,  who 
are  all  strict  Calvinists,  are  considerably  more  numer- 
ous. There  are  besides  a  few  congregations  in  Ireland 
connected  with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Scotland,  as  well  as  a  few  others  known  by  the  designa- 
tion of  Seoeders ;  but  they  form  a  very  small  item  in  the 
national  census.  The  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  now 
consists  of  about  600  congregations,  and  has  not  only 
displayed  much  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  Protestant- 
ism in  Ireland,  but  also  of  Christianity  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Immediately  after  its  formation,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  inaugurated  a  Foreign  Mission.  India 
was  selected  as  the  scene  of  its  missionary  operations, 
and  its  agents  have  ever  since  been  laboring  there  with 
encouraging  success  in  Gujarat  and  Kattiawar.  Con- 
nected with  it  there  are  now  nine  ordained  European 
missionaries,  assisted  by  a  staff  of  native  catechists,  col- 
porteurs, and  school-teachers.  Within  the  year  1876 
there  were  ninety-two  baptisms,  and  the  total  number 
connected  with  the  native  Church  amounted  to  1636  in- 
dividuals. The  mission  has  been  maintained  during 
the  year  1877  at  an  expense  of  nearly  £10,000.  Its 
operations  have  been  recently  extended  to  China, 
where  three  mission  stations  have  been  established. 
In  addition  to  this  mission  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Ireland  supports  a  Jewish  mission,  a  Continental  and 
Colonial  misuon,  and  a  mission  for  Soldiers  and 
Sailors.  In  1876  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland 
reported  five  synods,  thirty-six  presbyteries,  639  min- 
isters, 78,445  families,  and  107,262  communicants.  The 
sustentation  fund  amounted  to  £122,000;  the  total  min- 
isterial income  for  the  previous  year  was  £513,000. 
The  average  salary  of  the  ministers  was  £870.  In  the 
schools  of  the  National  Board  of  Education,  the  Presby- 
terian children,  in  1874,  numbered  115,258,  equal  to 
about  II  per  cent.  A  Presbyterian  college  (Magee  Col- 
lege) was  opened  at  Londonderry  Oct.  10,  1865.  In 
1846,  Mrs.  Magee,  widow  of  the  Rev.  William  Magee,  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  left  £20,000  in  trust  for  the  erec- 
tion and  endowment  of  a  Presbyterian  college.  This 
sum  was  allowed  to  accumulate  for  some  years,  until 
eventually  the  trustees  were  authorized,  by  a  decree  of 
the  lord-chancellor,  to  select  a  convenient  site  at  or  near 
Londonderry.  The  Irish  Societ}'  have  granted  an  an- 
nual endowment  of  £250  to  the  chair  of  natural  philos- 
ophy and  mathematics,  and  £250  for  five  years  towards 
the  general  expenses  of  the  college.  The  Rev.  Richard 
Dill,  who  died  in  1858,  bequeathed  £5000  to  esUblish 
two  professorships.  The  appointment  of  the  trustees  is 
vested  in  the  General  Assembly.  The  professors  are  re- 
quired to  sign  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  but 
no  religious  test  is  prescribed  for  students.  The  major- 
ity of  the  Irish  Prrabyterian  ministers  are  educated  in 
the  General  Assembly's  Theological  College  at  Belfast. 
It  has  a  faculty  of  six  professors,  but  provides  only  a 
theological  curriculum.  The  students  attending  it  re- 
ceive their  undergraduate  education  in  the  adjoining 
Queen's  College.  The  Assembly  College  has  an  at- 
tendance of  from  70  to  150  students;  the  students  of 
the  younger  college  are  not  yet  nearly  so  numerous. 
Previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Irish  Church  Act  in  1869, 
a  parliamentary  grant  of  £1750  per  annum  sufSced  for 
the  maintenance  of  six  professors,  at  £250  each,  leaving 
£250  to  defray  the  expense  of  management.  The  gov- 
ernment, on  the  passing  of  the  act,  granted  a  sum  of 
£43,976  as  compensation ;  and  the  interest  of  this  sum, 
together  with  that  on  £5000  subscribed  by  friends  of 
the  institution,  and  the  fees  of  the  students,  make  up 
the  annual  income.  Patrons  have  recently  added  prizes, 
worth  from  £20  to  £50  per  annum.  A  most  valuable 
agency  sustained  by  the  Church  and  of  comparatively 


recent  establishment  is  the  Orphan  Society,  which  al- 
ready supports  2400  poor  children  deprived  of  one  or 
both  of  their  parents,  and  has  an  annual  revenue  of 
about  £9000.     See  Irklakd. 

8.  PftESBYTKRIAN  SyNOD  OF  SeCEDERS  IN  ISKLAND. 

— This  denomination  of  Christians  was  formed  by  a 
union,  which  was  effected  in  1818,  between  the  two  sec- 
tions of  the  Secession  Church  in  Ireland,  the  Burghers 
and  Antiburghera.  From  the  commencement  of  the  pres- 
ent century  negotiations  had  been  carried  on  with  a  view 
to  the  accomplishment  of  this  most  desirable  object ;  but 
such  negotiations  had  uniformly  failed,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  Antiburghers,  who  were  subject  to 
the  general  synod  in  Scotland,  had  been  prevented  by 
that  court  from  taking  effective  steps  in  the  matter. 
At  length,  however,  they  resolved  to  act  independently 
of  the  Scottish  judicatory,  and  the  two  synods  of  Sece- 
ders  in  Ireland,  having  agreed  upon  a  basis  of  union, 
met  at  Cookstown  July  9, 1818,  and  formed  themselves 
into  one  body  under  the  designation  of  **  The  Presbyte- 
rian Synod  of  Ireland,  distinguished  by  the  name  Seced- 
ers.**  The  ministers  of  the  united  synod  at  this  period 
amounted  in  number  to  97.  The  basis  on  which  the 
union  rested  consisted  of  the  six  following  points : 

"1.  To  declare  their  constant  and  inviolable  attachment 
to  their  already  approved  and  recoirpised  standards ;  name- 
ly, the  Wesiminster  Confession  ofFalth,  Lsrver  and  Shorts 
er  Catechisms,  Directory  for  Worship,  and  Form  of  Pres- 
hyterinn  Church  government,  with  the  Original  Secession 
Testimony. 

*'8.  That,  as  they  unite  under  the  banner  of  a  testimony, 
they  are  determined,  in  nil  times  coming,  as  their  fore- 
fathers have  set  them  the  example,  to  assert  the  truth 
when  It  Is  injiu'ed  or  oppiised,  and  to  condemn  and  testify 
against  error  and  immorality  whenever  they  may  seem  to 
prevail. 

*'  3.  To  cancel  the  name  of  Bnrgher  and  Antibnrgher 
forever,  and  to  unite  the  two  synods  into  one,  to  be  known 
by  the  name  'The  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Ireland,  distin- 
guished by  the  name  Seoeders.' 

"4.  To  declare  their  insubordination  to  any  other  eccle- 
siastical court,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  do  hereby 
sl^nifv  their  heorty  inclination  to  hold  a  correspondence 
with  tneir  sister  Church  in  Scotland  or  elsewhere,  for  their 
mutual  edification :  bnt  think  it  expedient  not  to  lay  them- 
selves nnder  any  restrictions  as  to  the  manner  of  said  cor- 
respondence. 

"5.  To  allow  all  the  presbyteries  and  congrepitions  In 
their  connection  to  bear  the  same  name,  and,  in  the  mean^ 
time,  stand  as  they  were  before  the  coalescence. 

"6.  Carernlly  to  preserve  all  the  public  records  of  the 
two  synods  trom  their  formation  in  this  kingdom  till  the 
present  day.** 

This  union  was  the  means  of  imparting  considerable 
strength  and  vigor  to  the  Secession  Church  in  Ireland. 
A  home  mission  was  now  commenced,  and  the  cause  of 
Presbyterianism  began  to  flourish  in  various  towns  and 
villages  where  it  had  been  hitherto  unknown.  Tlie 
whole  proceedings  of  this  Church  were  characterized 
by  a  high  regard  to  purity  of  doctrine  and  the  advance- 
ment of  vital  religion.  The  Irish  Presbyterian  Church, 
on  the  contrary,  had  long  been  hindered  in  its  progress 
by  the  prevalence  of  Arian  and  Socinian  doctrines,  both 
among  its  ministers  and  people.  By  the  divine  bless- 
ing, however,  they  were  at  length  enabled  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  New-Light  party ;  and,  to  secure  uniformity 
of  teaching  in  the  Church,  they  passed  an  overture  re- 
quiring absolute  subscription  to  the  Confession  of  Faith. 
The  general  synod  was  now,  in  almost  all  respects,  as- 
similated to  the  Irish  Secession  Church,  and  the  pro- 
posal of  a  union  between  the  two  was  seriously  enter- 
tained. An  arrangement  in  regard  to  the  reffium  donum 
made  in  1838  paved  the  way  for  its  completion,  govern- 
ment having  in  that  year  agreed  to  equalize  the  bounty, 
and  on  certain  conditions  to  grant  £75,  late  Irish  cur- 
rency, per  annum,  to  every  minister  connected  with  the 
two  synods.  Being  thus  placed  on  an  equal  footing  by 
the  government,  and  agreed  both  in  doctrine  and  Church 
polity,  the  great  obstacles  to  a  complete  incorporation  of 
the  two  churches  were  thus  removed. 

The  first  movement  towards  union  had  taken  place 
among  the  theological  students  of  both  churches  at- 
tending the  Belfast  Academical  Institution,  who  had 
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established  among  themselves  a  united  prayer-meeting. 
The  desire  for  union,  and  a  strong  feeling  of  its  propri- 
ety, rapidly  spread  both  among  ministers  and  people. 
Memorials  on  the  subject,  accordingly,  were  presented 
to  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  and  the  Secession  Synod,  at  their 
respective  meetings  in  1839.  Committees  were  appoint- 
ed by  the  two  synods,  and,  the  matter  having  been  fully 
considered  and  preliminaries  adjusted,  the  final  act  of 
incorporation  took  place  at  Belfast  on  July  10, 1840,  the 
united  body  taking  to  itself  the  name  of  the  Pretbtfterian 
Church  in  Ireland.    See  Ireland. 

9.  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists.— This  body 
of  believers  \b  sometimes  ranked  among  Presbyterians, 
because  its  form  of  Church  government  is  a  modifitd 
Presbyterianism.  Each  Church  manages  its  own  af- 
fairs, admits  or  expels  members  by  the  vote  of  the  ma- 
jority of  those  who  belong  to  it,  but  this  is  rather  Con- 
gregational than  Presbyterian.  It,  however,  allows  an 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  individual  Church  to  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  county  or  presbytery  to  which 
it  belongs,  and  then  there  is  an  appeal  from  the  month- 
ly meeting  to  the  quarterly  association  of  the  province. 
Matters  are  finally  disposed  of  as  follows :  those  relat- 
ing to  South  Wales  by  the  South  Wales  Association, 
and  so  of  the  North ;  but  a  few  years  ago  a  Creneral  As- 
sembly of  the  whole  connection  was  established,  and 
the  two  associations  may  agree  to  refer  matters  to  that 
body,  which  meets  once  a  year,  for  final  decision.  Its 
Confession  of  Faith  is,  of  course,  strictly  Calvinistic. 
See  Methodism  (voL  vi,  p.  156,  coL  6). 

10.  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States. 
— ^The  denomination  commonly  known  by  this  name, 
both  on  account  of  its  numerical  superiority  and  its  pri- 
ority of  organization,  derived  its  origin  from  the  Presby- 
terians of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  particularly  the 
latter,  with  a  considerable  infusion  of  French  Hugue- 
nots, Dutch  and  German  Reformed  emigrants.  Many 
fugitives  from  persecution  in  the  mother  country  took 
refuge  in  the  more  liberal  colonies  of  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas. 
Francis  Makemie,  who  may  be  called  the  founder  of 
American  Presbyterianism,  was  an  Irishman,  who  sev- 
ers! years  before  the  close  of  the  17th  century  had  gath- 
ered churches  in  Maryland.  For  several  years  before  the 
organization  of  the  first  presbytery,  his  most  intimate 
ministerial  friend  was  Jedediah  Andrews.  The  earliest 
traces  of  Church  organizations  of  a  trustworthy  charac- 
ter indicate  a  congregation  gathered  in  Upper  Marlbor- 
ough, Md.,  in  1690,  and  others  collected  by  Mr.  Makemie 
in  the  same  colony  about  the  same  date,  if  not  as  early 
as  1684 — one  in  Freehold,  N.  J.,  called  the  Scotch  Meet- 
ing-house, in  1692 ;  and  one  in  Philadelphia,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Andrews,  in  1698.  The  Presbytery  of  Phila- 
delphia is  supposed  to  have  been  formed  about  the  year 
1705,  if  not  before,  this  uncertainty  arising  from  the 
first  page  of  the  manuscript  minutes  being  lost  It  was 
composed  of  seven  ministers  —  Samuel  Davis,  John 
Hampton,  Francis  Makemie,  and  George  M*Nish,  from 
Ireland ;  Nathaniel  Taylor  and  John  Wilson,  from  Scot^ 
land ;  and  Jedediah  Andrews,  from  New  England.  The 
growth  of  the  body  was  so  rapid  as  to  justify,  in  1716, 
the  formation  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  consist^ 
ing  of  three  presbyteries.  The  presbytery  of  Philadel- 
phia had  six  ministers  and  six  churches;  that  of  New- 
castle six  ministers  and  churches;  that  of  Snowbill 
three  ministers  and  churches ;  and  that  of  Long  Island 
two  ministers  and  several  churches — in  all  twenty-three 
ministers  and  more  than  that  number  of  congregations. 

The  Adopting  Act  was  passed  in  1729,  designed  to 
announce  the  Westminster  Confession  and  Catechisms 
as  the  standards  of  the  Church  more  formally  than  had 
ever  yet  been  done.  The  bearing  of  this  act  has  been 
of  late  years  sharply  discussed.  It  may  be  found  in  the 
prints  minutes.  It  was  a  compromise  measure  accept- 
ed in  consequence  of  the  agitation  which  had  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  Irish  presbyters.  These  had  been  in 
the  midst  of  an  exciting  controversy  against  the  intru- 


sion of  Arian  principles  into  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Ireland,  and  had  come  over  determined  to  suffer  no 
looseness  of  subscription  to  the  standards  of  faith.  The 
Adopting  Act  occasioned,  therefore,  not  a  little  oontro- 
vers}'.  The  non-subscribers  in  sentiment  disliked  even 
the  general  terms  of  the  Adopting  Act,  while  the  others 
desired  the  adoption  of  the  iptitsima  vti-ba  of  the  stand- 
ards. Though  the  measure  was  finally  a  compromise,  it 
failed  to  set  differences  at  rest  They  continued  to  de- 
velop, and  became  manifest  in  connection  with  certain 
sjmodical  action  on  minbterial  education,  and  ripened 
until  they  resulted  in  one  or  two  secessions,  which  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  establishment  in  this  country 
of  a  branch  of  the  Aasociate  Prti^erian  Church,  In 
1789,  party  feelings  were  revived  by  the  visit  of  White- 
field,  and  the  synod  was  divided  into  those  who  were 
known  as  friends  or  enemies  of  the  revival.  By  1741 
the  controversy  resulted  in  a  schism,  by  which  the  body 
was  rent  into  two  synods — that  of  the  Old  Side  party, 
called  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia;  that  of  the  New, 
called  the  Synod  of  New  York.  The  principal  cause  of 
the  division  was  the  insisUng  of  the  Old  Side  on  a  thor- 
oughly educated  ministry,  while  the  New  laid  more 
stress  on  piety  and  zeal.  There  was  no  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  doctrine  or  discipline.  Gilbert  Tennant, 
the  friend  of  Whitefield,  was  the  leader  and  master- 
spirit of  the  New  branch,  and  published  several  sermons 
and  pamphlets  very  severe  in  their  tone.  After  a  sepa- 
ration of  thirteen  years,  passion  and  party  feeling  cooled 
down,  the  leaders  were  disposed  to  make  mutual  con- 
cessions, past  errors  and  mistakes  were  frankly  con- 
fessed, and  the  two  synods  became  again  united,  May 
29, 1758,  under  the  style  and  title  of  **  the  Synod  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,"  comprising  ninety-four  minis- 
ters. During  the  half  century  of  existence  that  had 
now  dosed,  the  Church  had  taken  some  important  steps. 
It  had  committed  itself,  for  instance,  to  a  polity  distinct- 
ly Presbyterian,  it  had  adopted  Calvinistic  doctrinal 
standards,  and  had  set  up  a  high  standard  of  ministerial 
education.  Nor  were  these  things  needless,  or  done  too 
soon.  A  stream  of  population  was  rapidly  flowing  west- 
ward, having  on  its  front  line  settlers  of  very  diverse 
characters.  Some  were  men  of  such  lawless  habits  that 
they  could  no  longer  stay  in  orderly  communities;  oth- 
ers loved  the  wild  excitements  of  frontier  life,  and  oth- 
ers thought  only  of  bettering  their  temporal  condition 
by  obtaining  homes  in  the  new  lands.  All  classes  were 
very  poor.  Indians  were  numerous,  causing  the  preach- 
er to  carry  his  rifle  as  well  as  his  Bible — while  State- 
Church  opposition  added  to  the  difficulties  of  the  Pres- 
byterian evangelist.  Only  men  of  education — men  of 
energy,  full  of  zeal  and  of  varied  resource,  could  have 
even  held  their  own  in  the  face  of  such  hindrances. 
Such  men  the  Presbyterian  Church  desired  to  have  in 
its  ministrv,  nor  desired  in  vain.  Manv  of  its  earlv 
preachers— the  Tennants  of  New  Jersey,  Brainerd  of 
the  Indian  Mission,  Davies  of  Virginia,  and  a  host  of 
others,  have  been  pre-eminent  for  ministerial  efliciency, 
and  will  assuredly  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance. 
While  the  Church  was  thus  supplying  the  Gospel  in 
sparsely  peopled  districts  and  forming  new  presbyteries 
in  every  direction,  it  was  led  to  enter  into  such  relations 
with  the  Congregationalists  as  materially  influenced  its 
after-course.  For  some  years  before  the  Revolution, 
the  Colonial  Episcopal  Church  had  sought  to  obtain  a 
legal  Establishment.  Fearing  the  success  of  its  efforts, 
the  synod  agreed  in  1766  to  meet  in  annual  convention 
with  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut,  *'  to  unite 
their  endeavors  and  counsels  for  spreading  the  Gospel 
and  preserving  the  religious  liberties  of  the  churches." 
This  arrangement  was  carried  out  until  the  outbreak  of 
war  in  1776  interrupted  the  intercourse. 

When  the  war  of  the  Revolution  broke  out,  the  Pres- 
byterians, to  a  man,  arrayed  themselves  on  the  side  of 
the  patriots — ^which  may,  at  least  in  part,  be  explained 
by  the  fear,  which  they  shared  in  common  with  the 
Congregationalists  of  New  England,  that  there  was  a 
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design  to  introdttco  bishope  and  establUh  an  oppressive 
and  odious  hierarchy  in  the  colonies.  During  the  Revo- 
lutionary war,  in  common  with  all  religious  interests, 
the  Presbyterian  Church  suffered  greatly.  Many  of  its 
church  buildings  were  destroyed,  and  not  a  few  congre- 
gations disorganized,  yet  its  vitality  remained  unbro- 
ken. Rallying  quickly  on  the  return  of  peace,  new  in- 
terest in  religious  ordinances  was  manifested  by  the 
people,  and  syuodical  meetings  were  better  attended  by 
the  ministers. 

In  1785,  steps  were  taken  for  revising  the  standards 
of  the  Church  and  organizing  a  General  Assembly.    A 
committee  consisting  of  Drs.  Witherspoon,  Rodgers, 
Robert  Smith,  Patrick  Allison,  Samuel  Stauhope  Smith, 
John  Woodhull,  Robert  Cooper,  James  Latta,  George 
Duffield,  and  Matthew  Wilson,  was  appointed  '^  to  take 
into  consideration  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  and  other  Protestant  churches,"  and  to  form  a 
complete  system  for  the  organization  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  the  United  States.    In  May,  1788,  the 
synod  convened  and  resolved  itself  into  a  General  As- 
sembly, which  had  its  first  meeting  the  following  year, 
embracing  four  sjmods  (New  York  and  New  Jersey,  Phila- 
delphia, Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas),  17  presbyteries, 41 9 
congregations,  and  180  rointsteiSk   By  this  assembly  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  was  adopted  with  three 
slight  altorations  (in  chapters  xx,  xziii,  and  xxxi),  and 
the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms  with  but  a  single 
alteration,  while  the  form  of  government  and  discipline 
of  the  Scottish  Church  was  so  modified  as  to  discounte- 
nance the  right  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Church  except  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tection alone.    Shortly  after  the  war,  the  Presbyt^ian 
ministers  renewed  their  friendly  relations  with  the  Con- 
gregationalists.   In  1792  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
Association  of  Connecticut  agreed  that  each  denomina- 
tion should  be  represented  in  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  other  by  three  commissionerB^  an  agreement  that 
afterwards  embraced  the  general  associations  of  Ver- 
mont, New  Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts.     In  1794 
these  representatives  were  allowed  to  vote  on  all  mat- 
ters under  discussion.   All  these  measures  prepared  the 
way  for  the  adoption,  in  1801,  by  both  parties  of  the 
*'  Phin  of  Union."   Under  this  arrangement  a  congrega- 
tion, Ck>ngregational  in  polity,  might  have  installed  as 
its  pastor  a  Presbyterian  minister  who  still  reUined  his 
seat  in  the  presbytery,  and  was  personally  responsible 
thereto,  and  be  itself  represented  in  that  court  not  by 
an  elder,  but  by  a  committeeman  or  delegate  chosen 
from  its  membership.    On  the  other  hand,  a  congrega- 
tion Presbyterian  in  ite  polity,  connected  with  a  pres- 
bytery and  represented  therein  by  an  elder,  might  have 
installed  over  it  as  pastor  a  Congregational  minister 
who  remained  a  member  of  some  Congregational  asso- 
ciation.   This  procedure  was  the  fruit  partly  of*  the 
co-operations  of  the  previous  years,  but  it  made  Pres- 
byterianism  less  systematic  in  its  movemenU  and  less 
authoritetive  in  its  administration,  as  we  shall  sec  pres- 
ently.   During  the  earlier  yean  of  the  present  century, 
there  appeared  in  the  southern  and  western  portions 
of  the  Church  striking  manifestations  of  religious  in- 
terest, having,  in  many  cases,  singular  physical  accom- 
paniments,   in  connection  with  these,  zeal  outran  dis- 
cretion; strange  doctrines  were  soon  Uught;  presbyte- 
rial  order  was  violated,  and  confusion  became  widespread. 
Ultimately  these  things  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  some 
of  the  offenders  and  the  removal  of  others  from  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  formation  in  1811  of 
what  is  now  known  as  "  The  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church."     (See  No.  11  below.) 

The  increase  of  the  Churdh  was  rapid,  and  by  1834 
it  contained  22  s>tiods.  111  presbyteries,  and  about  1900 
ministers.  But  only  four  years  later  (in  1838)  Presby- 
terianism  suddenly  encountered  a  severe  reverse  by  a 
widespread  schism,  for  which  the  materials  had  been 
gathering  for  several  years.  In  1822,  the  Synod  of  the 
Associate  Reformed  Church  having  been  brought,  under 


the  lead  of  Dr.  John  M.  Mason,  to  favor  onion  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  that  union  took  place ;  but  a  very 
considerable  minority  refused  to  acquiesce  in  the  meas- 
ure, and  retained  a  separate  existence.  During  the 
fifteen  years  that  followed,  the  growth  of  the  Church 
was  unprecedentedly  rapid.  New  churches  and  presby- 
teries were  multiplied  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States. 
Already  measures  had  been  adopted  (1812)  which  re- 
sulted in  establishing  Princeton  Seminary,  Union  Sem- 
inary in  Virginia,  and,  though  unendowed,  the  South- 
em  and  Western  at  Marysville,  Tenn.  Auburn  followed 
in  1816 ;  the  Western  at  Allegheny  City  and  Lane  at  Cin- 
cinnati in  1726-27 ;  Columbia,  S.C.,  and  Danville,  Ky.,in 
1828 ;  and  Union  at  New  York  in  1836.  The  accessions 
from  New  England,  at  the  time  in  full  theological  sym- 
pathy with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  were  provided  for 
by  the  **  Plan  of  Union"  agreed  to  by  the  General  Asso- 
datiou  of  Connecticut  and  the  General  Assembly  in 
1801.  It  aimed  to  secure  the  rights  and  the  harmo- 
nious co-operation  of  two  denominations  entering  the 
same  field.  For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  no  fault 
was  found  with  it;  but  it  led  to  the  representation  in 
Presbytery  and  C^neral  Assembly  of  committeemen 
from  Congregational  churches,  and  these  were  found  to 
favor  voluntary  missionary  societies  not  under  the  As- 
sembly's controL  Of  these  societies,  that  for  home  mis- 
sions, within  a  few  yean  after  its  organization  in  1826, 
had  several  hundred  missionaries  under  its  patronage. 
Most  of  these  were  from  New  England,  and  many  of 
them  were  alike  opposed  to  Church  boards  and  in  sym- 
pathy with  "  New  Haven  theolog>'."  Parties  were  thus 
formed  in  the  Church,  and  the  agitation  on  the  subject 
of  slaver}',  springing  up  at  that  time,  tended  to  increase 
the  alienation. 

The  crisis  came  in  1837.  Two  parties  were  arrayed 
against  each  other,  known  as  the  Old  and  New  Schools. 
In  general,  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the  division 
was  one  of  sentiment  between  the  more  progressive 
and  the  more  conservative  membere  of  the  Church. 
In  the  Old  there  was  more  of  a  leaning  to  the  strict 
views  of  the  Scoteh  Church  on  doctrine  and  discipline ; 
in  the  New,  the  preference  was  as  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  laxer  and  more  latitudinarian  practice  of  New 
England,  from  which  region  many  of  the  party  had 
originally  come.  The  New  Lights  wished  to  bear  a 
decided  testimony  against  slavery;  the  Old  Lights 
thought  that  duty  did  not  require  any  action  of  the 
Church  on  that  subject;  the  former  wbhed  to  unite 
with  other  denominations  in  Christian  work  through 
voluntary  societies;  the  latter  believed  that  such  work 
could  be  more  efficiently  and  economically  conducted 
by  their  denomination  through  boards  which  should  be 
under  its  own  control.  Instead  of  brotherly  love,  bick- 
erings and  heart-burnings  now  prevailed ;  the  General 
Assembly  was  an  arena  of  constant  strife ;  each  party,  as 
it  obtained  an  accidental  majority,  set  itself  to  work  to 
nullify  the  measures  of  its  opponents.  The  Old  School 
made  ineffectual  attempts  to  try  and  condemn  Drs, 
Barnes,  Beccher,  and  Duffield  for  publishing  heterodox 
opinions;  the  New  School  stood  up  for  '^subsUnce  of 
doctrine,"  and  for  the  Great  Voluntery  or  National  So- 
cieties in  opposition  to  denominational  action.  Confi- 
dent in  superior  numbere  and  strategy,  the  latter  antic- 
ipated an  easy  victory,  and  refused  any  concessions. 
The  Old  School,  crippled  on  every  side,  and  chagrined 
at  being  cast  into  the  shade,  held  conventions  to  decide 
upon  their  future  course.  In  1834  appeared  ^'  The  Act 
and  Testimony,"  drafted  by  Rev.  Robert  J.  Breckinridge, 
complaining  of  the  prevalence  of  doctrinal  erron,  the 
relaxation  of  discipline,  and  the  violation  of  Church 
order.  The  signatures  amounted  to  2075.  In  1837  an- 
other convention,  meeting  a  week  before  the  General 
Assembly,  prepared  a  testimony  and  memorial  to  be 
laid  before  the  Assembly,  in  which  they  testified  against 
sixteen  doctrinal  errors,  ten  variations  from  Presbyte- 
rian order,  and  five  declensions  in  Christian  discipline, 
and  proposed  a  method  of  reform.    The  Old -School 
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party,  finding  themaelTeB  that  year  (the  firat  for  five 
yean)  in  the  miyority,  adopted  the  suggestions  of  the 
memorial  as  a  basia  of  action,  and  pressed  matters  to  a 
speedy  issue.  They  established  a  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  dissolved  the  Elective  Affinity  Presbytery, 
abrogated  the  Plan  of  Union  of  1801  with  the  Congre- 
gational bodies,  and  disowned  (or,  aa  the  New*School 
party  termed  it,  exscinded)  the  four  synods  of  Genesee, 
Geneva,  Utica,  and  Western  Reserve  as  un-Presbyterian 
in  their  composition.  The  next  year  (1838)  both  par- 
ties made  strenuous  exertions  for  the  ascendency  in  the 
Assembly.  Upon  calling  the  roll,  it  was  found  that  the 
delegates  from  the  four  synods  were  not  recognised,  nor 
would  the  moderator,  Dr.  Elliott,  entertain  any  motion 
in  their  behalf.  Hereupon,  according  to  a  concerted 
plan,  the  commissioners  from  the  four  synods  and  those 
who  sympathized  with  them  protested  against  the  mod- 
erator's decision,  and  proceeded  to  make  a  new  organi- 
zation and  elect  new  officers,  after  which  they  withdrew 
in  a  body  to  another  place,  and  there  held  their  sittings 
as  the  true  Constitutional  Assembly,  and,  among  other 
things,  elected  several  trustees  of  the  property  of  the 
corporation.  These  trustees,  being  subsequently  refused 
admission  into  the  board,  instituted  legal  proceedings, 
and  received  a  verdict  in  their  favor.  The  case  being 
taken  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  chief- 
justice  Gibson  ordered  a  new  triaL  This,  however,  was 
never  had,  the  rulings  being  such  as  ^o  completely  set 
aside  the  decision  of  judge  Rogers  in  the  inferior  court, 
and  after  a  few  years  the  suit  was  withdrawn.  The  New 
School  declared  themselves  satisfied  with  the  moral  ef- 
fect of  the  trial,  and  with  a  later  decision  of  the  chief- 
justice  In  the  York  case.  The  two  bodies  went  on  as 
separate  denominations,  though  each  claimed  to  have 
the  genuine  constitutional  succession,  and  employed  the 
same  style  and  title,  **  The  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America." 
Both  of  these  churches  were  extended  over  the  whole 
of  the  United  States,  and  both  of  them  had  missions  in 
different  parta  of  the  heathen  world,  their  collections  for 
misnons  forming  a  large  part  of  the  contributions  for 
that  object  from  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
Old-School  Presbyterians  possessed  the  following  theo- 
logical seminaries :  Princeton  (Princeton,  N.  J.),  West- 
em  (Allegheny  City,  Pa.),  Columbia  (Columbia,  S.  C), 
Danville  (DanviUe,  Ky.),  and  North-west  (Chicago, 
IlL).  The  New -School  Presbyterians  held  the  Union 
(New  York  City),  Auburn  (Auburn,  N.  Y.),  Lane  (near 
Cincinnati,  O.),  Blackburn  (Carlinville,  HI.),  and  Lind 
(Chicago,  III).  The  Old  and  New  School  Presbyterian 
churches  were  reunited  in  1871.  At  that  time  the  for- 
mer comprised  2381  minuters.  2740  churches,  and  258,903 
communicants;  and  the  latter,  1848  ministers,  1631 
churches,  and  172,560  commnnicantsi 

The  theological  history  of  the  Old-School  Presbyterian 
Church  for  the  thirty-two  years  of  its  separate  existence 
may  be  presented  in  a  very  few  words.  It  was  left  by 
the  separation  in  a  state  of  almost  unprecedented  doc- 
trinal homogeneity.  One  may  well  doubt  whether  any 
other  Christian  communion  of  equal  size  has  ever  ex- 
celled it  as  to  unity  in  the  reception  of  an  evangelical 
creed  of  such  extent  as  the  Westminster  Confession  and 
Catechisms.  Differences  of  opinion,  even  among  its 
ministers,  have,  of  course,  existed ;  but  these  differences 
were  comparatively  trifling,  or  of  very  little  prominence 
or  prevalence.  If  in  any  quarter  serious  error  was 
adopted,  for  the  most  part  it  must  have  been  kept  secret, 
or  have  been  known  to  but  a  few.  No  agitating  disci- 
pline on  this  ground  was  exercised,  or,  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Church  at  large,  needed.  ^  Princeton  the- 
ology," as  it  has  often  been  called,  was,  beyond  ques- 
tion, almost  universally  prevalent  among  the  Old-School 
Presbyterians.  If  opposing  systems  must  take  a  mod- 
em nomenclature,  there  may  be  no  harm  in  making 
Princeton  and  New  Haven  respectively  the  synonyms 
of  the  Old  and  the  New  Divinity ;  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  text- books  of  Princeton  have  con- 


stantly been  the  simple  Westminster  symbols,  and  such 
bng  and  generally  approved  systematic  presentations 
of  the  reformed  theology  as  the  InstUuiio  Tktologia  Eo 
lenckticfB  of  Franciscus  Turretin.  Old-School  men  have 
been  slow  to  admit  the  idea  of  any  possible  improve- 
ment in  the  generally  received  system  of  Gospel  truth. 
Recognising  fully  the  recent  progress  made  in  Biblical 
criticism  and  exegesis—the  fact,  too,  that  from  time  to 
time  fuUer  and  more  exact  statements  of  Christian  doc- 
trine may  be,  as  they  have  been,  elaborated — and  b}*  no 
means  maintaining  that  any  uninspired  man  has  been 
wholly  free  from  error,  they  have,  nevertheless,  rejected 
with  singular  unanimity  the  assumption  that  any  part 
of  the  Substance  of  the  Gospel  had  lain  hidden  in  Holy 
Scripture  until  modem  times,  or  that  the  Church  of 
Christ  has  new  discoveries  to  make  as  to  the  svstem  of 
tmth  in  Jesus.  A  well -known  Presbyterian  quarterly 
publication — one  identified  with  it  from  the  beginning 
— has  lately  said,  *'  It  has  been  the  honest  endeavor  of 
its  conductors  to  exhibit  and  defend  the  doctrines  of  our 
standards,  under  the  abiding  conviction  that  they  are 
the  doctrines  of  the  Word  of  God.  They  have  advanced 
no  new  theories,  and  have  never  aimed  at  originality. 
Whether  it  be  a  ground  of  reproach  or  of  approbation, 
it  is  believed  to  be  trae  that  an  original  idea  in  theol- 
ogy is  not  to  be  found  on  its  pages  from  the  beginning 
until  now."  And  this  praise  or  blame  may  be  said  to 
belong  to  the  Old-School  Church  in  general  as  distinc- 
tively as  to  the  publication  from  which  it  has  been 
quoted.  The  interval  of  separation  was  one  of  very 
marked  literary  activity  in  the  Old-School  body.  Some 
thirty  original  volumes,  from  this  source,  of  comment 
upon  various  portions  of  Holy  Scripture  appeared ;  and 
I  a  very  large  number  of  important  works,  biographi- 
cal, historical,  dogmatical,  practical,  and  miscellaneous. 
Probably  no  other  denomination  in  the  United  States 
has  produced  within  the  same  period  so  many  theologi- 
cal books  of  standard  value. 

A  deep  conviction  of  the  Church's  duty  to  carry  on, 
through  strictly  ecclesiastical  agencies,  the  work  of  for- 
eign missions,  had  led  the  Synod  of  Pittsburgh,  as  early 
as  1831,  to  organize  itself  for  this  purpose  as  the  West- 
em  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  The  New  School  had 
refused  to  consummate  the  desires  and  plans  of  the  Old, 
by  taking  this  enterprise  under  the  care  of  the  whole 
Church ;  but  the  Assembly  of  1837  accepted  the  trust, 
establishing  in  New  York  City  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions.  By  the  Assembly  of  1888  a  Board 
of  Publication  was  appointe<l,  to  which  were  transferred 
the  property  and  business  of  the  Presbyterian  Tract  and 
Sabbath-school  Book  Society,  organized  by  the  Synod 
of  Philadelphia  a  few  years  before.  The  Assembly  of 
1839,  the  fiftieth  year  having  now  been  completed  since 
this  supreme  judicatory  had  first  convejied,  recommend- 
ed the  second  Sabbath  of  December  for  a  semi-centenarv 
celebration,  a  day  of  jubilee  and  thanksgiving  for  past 
mercies,  and  the  offering  at  that  time,  by  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church,  of  gifts  for  the  endowment  of  the 
new  board.  The  fund  raised  reached  the  sum  of  $40,000. 
This  sum,  with  about  $28,000  donated  for  building  pur- 
poses a  few  years  later,  has  been  the  nucleus  of  all  that 
board's  permanent  property.  Before  the  division,  two 
boards  had  been  organized— the  Board  of  Missions,  now 
of  Domestic  Missions,  for  the  home  work,  in  1816;  and, 
in  1819,  the  Board  of  Education,  to  aid  candidates  for 
the  ministry ;  both  located  in  Philadelphia.  These  had 
been  fostered  by  the  Old  School,  while,  as  a  party,  the 
New  School  had  preferred  the  American  Home  Mission- 
ary Society  and  the  American  Education  Society,  vol- 
untary associations,  in  which  Congregationalists  partici- 
pated. The  Board  of  Missions  had,  in  1844,  the  business 
of  church  extension  or  church  erection  added  to  its 
other  operations.  This  was  carried  on  by  a  special 
committee,  which,  ten  years  afterwards,  for  greater  ef- 
fect, was  enlarged.  But  in  1855  an  independent  com- 
mittee of  church  extension  was  established  at  St.  Louis, 
the  name  of  which  was  changed,  in  I860,  to  that  of  the 
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Board  of  Church  Building,  then  the  Board  of  Church 
Extension.  Two  other  departments  of  Chri)»tian  liber- 
ality and  effort  have  been  committed  to  similar  agencies. 
For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  the  Presbyterian 
Church  has  systematically  raised  funds  for  the  relief  of 
disabled  ministers  and  their  families.  But  in  1849  the 
General  Assembly  ordered  collections  for  this  purpose 
to  be  disbursed  by  the  Board  of  Publication,  a  business 
transferred  in  1852  to  its  own  trustees;  and  in  1861  a 
secretary  was  ap|)ointed  to  devote  his  time  mainly  to 
this  enterprise,  which  has  since  more  prosperously  ad- 
vanced. In  1864,  the  condition  of  the  freedmen  at  the 
South  demanding  immediate  attention,  two  committees 
— one  in  Philadelphia,  the  other  in  Indianapolis— were 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  educational  and  general  evan- 
gelistic work  among  this  class ;  and  the  next  year,  in 
place  of  the  two,  a  single  committee  on  freedmen  was 
established  and  located  at  Pittsburgh.  Various  arrange- 
ments and  changes  have  been  made  to  secure  to  the 
boards  the  advantage  of  periodical  publications  to  dis- 
seminate intelligence  of  their  work  through  the  church- 
es. The  latest  accounts  show  a  circulation  of  16,000 
copies  of  the  Jfonthly  Record;  nearly  100,000  of  the 
Sabbath-School  Visitor  of  the  Month ;  and  8500  of  the 
pamphlet,  with  almost  52,000  of  the  newspaper  edition, 
both  monthly,  of  the  Foreign  Missionary  ;  besides  many 
thousands  of  the  several  yearly  reports  and  of  various 
occasional  issues.  From  about  1849  the  project  of  a 
weekly  religious  paper,  like  the  Methodist  Adcocatej 
was  pressed  upon  the  Assembly  for  several  years  suc- 
cessively, but  without  effect  Yet  the  Church  has  al- 
ways acknowledged  the  unspeakable  importance  of  re- 
ligious papers,  many  of  which  have  been  established  by 
private  enterprise. 

The  several  departments  of  self-development  in  the 
New-School  section  at  the  time  of  union  were  as  fol- 
lows: (1.)  **The  Presbyterian  Committee  of  Home  Mis- 
sions." It  steadily  increased  in  efficiency.  Its  re- 
ceipts the  first  year  were  $27,244,  and  the  number  of 
its  missionaries  195.  In  1869  it  had  465  missionaries 
and  an  income  of  $162,421.  Its  missionaries  reported 
70  new  churches  formed  during  the  year;  2400  hope- 
ful conversions,  and  2191  added  to  the  churches  on 
profession  of  their  faith.  The  freedmen's  department, 
organized  in  1865,  received  and  expended  during  the 
same  year  about  $16,000 ;  and  reported  79  teachers 
employed  and  20  others  under  appointment,  all  in  the 
Southern  States.  (2.)  The  ^Trustees  of  the  Church 
£rection  Fund,"  appointed  in  1854,  were  incorporated 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  year 
following.  The  original  basis  of  their  operations  was 
the  permanent  fund  of  $100,000,  raised  by  contributions 
from  the  churches,  most  of  it  in  the  year  1854,  the  inter- 
est tah%  employed  in  promoting  the  object  chiejly  in  the 
way  of  loans.  The  establishment  of  this  fund  operated 
as  a  strong  bond  of  union  in  the  Church.  In  the  year 
1866  the  basis  was  enlarged  and  an  annual  contribution 
and  freer  disbursements  were  ordered.  Since  that  time 
this  organization  has  been  rapidly  growing  in  impor- 
tance, and  now  stands  in  the  very  first  rank  of  the  evan- 
gelizing agencies  of  the  Church.  In  1869  it  reported 
an  increase  of  $54,996,  and  of  churches  aided  about  70. 
(8.)  The  *'  Permanent  Committee  on  Education  for  the 
Ministry,"  organized  in  1856,  came  slowly  into  oper- 
ation, moulding  its  plans  gradually  and  embarrassed  by 
the  romains  of  the  old  voluntary  system.  In  1869  its 
income  amounted  to  $26,569,  and  the  number  of  its 
beneficiaries  to  210— viz.,  63  in  the  theological,  102  in 
the  collegiate,  and  45  in  the  preparatory  department 
(4.)  The  "  Committee  on  Doctrinal  Tracts,"  organized 
in  1852, became  the  ''Presbyterian  Publication  Commit- 
tee." In  1869  its  income  from  all  sources  was  $66,214, 
of  which  $6851  was  expended  in  its  purely  benevolent 
work.  (5.)  The  "  Trustees  of  the  Presbyterian  House," 
located  in  Philadelphia,  and  incorporated  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania  to  care  for  a  valuable  property 
purchased  chiefly  by  donations  made  by  individuals  in 


the  city  of  Philadelphia,  now  estimated  to  be  worth 
more  than  $100,000.  Under  their  charge  has  been 
placed  the  Ministerial  Relief  Fund,  managed  by  on  ex- 
ecutive committee  which  commenced  its  operations  in 
1864.  In  1869  they  reported  $13,465  received  from  or- 
dinary sources,  and  $8200  as  a  special  donation  towards 
a  permanent  fund ;  also  29  disabled  ministers,  83  wid- 
ows, and  four  families  of  orphans  aided.  The  average 
age  of  the  ministers  was  76  years,  and  the  time  of  their 
ministry  40  years.  The  Assembly  sustained  also  a  Per- 
manent Committee  on  Foreign  Missions,  whoso  functions 
were  not  the  raising  and  distributing  of  funds  or  the 
conducting  of  missions,  but  the  supervising  of  the  work 
and  reporting  the  results  to  the  AssemUy.  From  their 
report  in  1869  it  appears  that  contributions  for  that 
year  to  the  American  Board  were,  in  money,  about 
$98,643,  and  in  laborers  71 — viz.  52  male  and  19  female 
missionaries.  In  1867  the  contributions  were  $1 10,725 ; 
in  1868,  $110,602. 

The  beginning  of  a  theological  school  for  the  educa- 
t|on  of  ministera  for  the  Germans,  in  which  instniction 
is  to  be  given  both  in  German  and  English,  has  been 
made  at  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  with  encouraging  success. 
The  periodical  literature  of  the  New-School  Church  de- 
serves honorable  mention.  Besides  other  local  papers, 
the  American  PretbyterioHf  at  Philadelphia,  has  shoum 
a  warm  zeal  for  Church  interests,  and  the  New  York 
Evangelist  has  done  excellent  service.  Much  credit  is 
due  to  the  Presbyterian  Reporter,  a  monthly  published 
at  Alton,  IlL,  for  the  ability  and  faithfulness  with  which 
it  served  the  interests  of  the  Church  in  the  North-west 
During  the  ten  critical  years  from  1852  to  1862,  the 
Presbytei-ian  Quarterly  RecieWy  ably  conducted  by  an 
association  of  ministers  in  Philadelphia,  defended  the 
Churches  cause  and  was  an  honor  to  Christian  intelli- 
gence. The  American  Theological  Review,  founded  in 
1859  on  a  basis  not  distinctly  denominational,  united 
with  the  Presbyterian  Review  in  1863,  combining  the 
names  and  objects  of  both,  under  the  charge  of  tlie  late 
Prof.  H.  B.  Smith,  its  editor  from  the  beginning.  It  is 
now  merged  in  the  Princeton  RevieWf  published  since 
1878  in  New  York  City. 

Prior  to  the  separation  of  the  Church  in  1888,  a  se- 
cession had  taken  place  from  it  in  Kentucky  (1810),  in 
consequence  of  a  dispute  between  the  Presbytery  of 
Cumberland,  in  that  state,  and  the  Kentucky  Synod  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  America,  concerning  the 
ordination  of  persons  who  had  not  passed  through  the 
usual  educational  curriculum,  but  whose  services  the 
Presbytery  regarded  as  demanded  for  the  ministry  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  times.  In  doctrine  this  branch  of 
the  Church  does  not  very  materially  differ  from  the 
New -School  Presbyterian  Church,  but  its  symbols  of 
faith  are  a  modification  of  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith.  It  still  exists  as  a  separate  organization.  (See 
No.  11  below.) 

In  1858  the  New  School  experienced  a  defection  of  its 
Southern  adherents.  In  1857  the  commissioners  from 
the  Southern  section,  who  had  attended  the  Assembly 
at  Cleveland,  O.,  proposed  to  withdraw  and  constitute 
the  United  Synod.  This  was  organized  at  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  April  2,  1858.  In  connection  with  the  synod 
were  over  100  ministers  and  about  200  churches,  widely 
scattered  over  the  Southern  States.  This  body  contin- 
ued a  separate  organization  until  Aug.  24, 1864,  when  it 
was  meiged  in  the  General  Assembly  formed  by  South- 
em  minbters  and  churches  previously  in  the  Old-School 
connection.  In  1861  the  Old  School  suffered  a  like  de- 
fection by  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  The  entire 
Southern  body  of  Old-School  Presbyterians,  aggrieved 
by  the  Assembly's  resolution  on  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try, withdrew  their  connection  and  united  to  the  organ- 
ization of  a  **  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  Confederate  Stages  of  America,"  Dec.  4, 
1861,  at  Augusta,  Ga.  The  Second  Assembly  convened 
at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  May  1,  1862,  since  which  time 
the  meetings  of  the  Assembly  have  been  annually  held 
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contemponmeoudy  with  those  of  the  Northern  aiaem- 
bUes.    In  1876  fraternal  relations  were  sought  for  the 
first  time  between  the  two  bodies.    (See  No.  17  below.) 
Fresbyterianumi  has  never  prevailed  extensively  in 
New  England ;  but  it  has  had  such  a  distinct  and  in- 
dependent existence  there  from  a  very  early  period  that 
we  speak  of  it  here  by  itself.    The  French  Church  in 
Boston,  formed  of  Huguenots  about  1687,  was  the  first 
Church  organized  on  a  Presbyterian  basis,  but  was  con- 
tinued no  longer  than  while  its  service  was  conducted 
in  the  French  language.    The  first  Presbyterian  organ- 
isation in  New  England  of  any  permanence  dates  back 
to  about  the  year  1718,  when  a  laige  number  of  Presby- 
terians, with  four  ministers,  emigrated  to  this  country 
from  the  north  of  Ireland.    For  some  time,  in  cases  of 
difficulty,  the  ministers  and  elders  were  wont  to  assem- 
ble informally,  and  hold  what  might  be  called  pro  re 
nata  meetings ;  and  where  they  were  unable  to  reach  a 
satisfactory  result,  they  sometimes  asked  advice  of  the 
Sjmod  of  Ireland.     On  April  16, 1745,  the  Kev.  Messrs. 
John  Morehead,  of  Boston ;  David  McGregor,  of  London- 
derry, N.  H. ;  and  Kalph  Abercrombie,  of  Pelham,  with 
Messrs.  James  M'Keen,  Alexander  Conkey,  and  James 
Hughes,  met  in  Londonderry,  and  '*  constituted  them- 
selves into  a  presbytery,  to  act,  as  far  as  their  present 
circumstances  will  permit  them,  according  to  the  Word 
of  God  and  the  constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Scotland,  agreeing  to  that  perfect  rule."    The  body 
was  called  the  Boston  Presbytery,  and  met,  according 
to  adjournment,  in  that  town  Aug.  18, 1745.    From  the 
close  of  the  year  1754  till  October,  1770,  there  is  a  chasm 
in  the  records;  but  at  the  last -mentioned  period  the 
Presbytery  consisted  of  twelve  congregations  and  as 
many  ministers.    At  a  meeting  held  in  Seabrook,  N.  H., 
on  May  81, 1775,  the  Presbytery  resolved  to  divide  it- 
self into  three  distinct  bodies,  viz.,  the  presbyteries  of 
Salem,  of  Londonderry,  and  of  Palmer :  these  were  then 
formed  into  the  Synod  of  New  England,  which  held  its 
first  meeting  at  Londonderr}'  Sept.  4,  1776.    At  Booth- 
bay,  Me.,  on  June  27,  1771,  a  new  presbytery  was  erect- 
ed called  the  Presbytery  of  the  Eastward,  consisting  of 
three  ministers  and  four  ruling  elders,  representing  four 
churches.     It  had  no  connection  with  the  Boston  Pres- 
bytery, and  its  origin  is  said  to  have  been  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  removal  of  the  Rev.  John  Murrav  to 
Boothbay.    It  never  exhibited  on  its  roll  more  than 
eight  ministers.    Its  last  reconled  adjournment  now 
known  was  to  meet  at  New  Boston,  N.  H.,  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  October,  1792.    The  only  relic  of  this 
presbytery  known  to  exist  is  a  curious  volume  printed 
in  1788,  with  the  following  title :  Batk-KoL    A  Voice 
from  the  Wilderness,     Being  an  humble  A  ttempt  to  sup- 
port the  nnking  Truths  of  God  against  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal Errors  raging  at  this  time.     Or  a  joint  Testimony 
to  some  of  the  Grand  Articles  of  the  Christian  Religixm^ 
judiciously  delivered  to  the  Churches  under  their  care. 
By  the  First  Presbytery  of  the  Eastward,     In  Septem- 
ber, 1782,  the  Synod  of  New  England,  finding  their 
numbere  considerably  reduced  in  consequence  of  exist- 
ing difficulties,  agreed  to  dissolve  and  form  themselves 
into  the  Presbytery  of  Salem.  For  two  succeeding  years 
this  Presb3rtery  met  regularly  in  Massachusetts  proper, 
but  after  this  its  meetings  were  held  in  the  district  of 
Maine.     Its  last  meeting  was  held  at  Gray  Sept.  14, 
1791 .    The  Third  Associate  Reformed  Presby ter}%  after- 
wards called  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbytery  of  Lon- 
donderry, was  formed  in  Philadelphia  Oct  31, 1782.  and 
held  its  first  meeting  at  Londonderry  on  Feb.  11,  1783. 
It  ceased  to  belong  to  its  original  denomination  in  1802, 
and  was  thereafter  an  independent  presbytery  till  1809, 
when  it  was  received  into  the  Synod  of  Albany,  and  has 
since  continued  under  the  name  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Londonderry.    The  Presbytery  of  Newburyport  was 
formed  by  the  concurrent  action  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Londonderry  and  the  Synod  of  Albany.     It  held  Ms 
first  session  in  Boston  on  Oct  27, 1826,  and  its  last  on 
Oct  20, 1847,  when  it  became  reunited  to  the  Presbytery 


of  Londonderry.  The  Presbytery  of  Connecticut,  con- 
sbting  of  several  ministers  and  churches  previously  be- 
longing to  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  was  constituted 
by  the  Synod  of  New  York  Oct  15,  1850,  and  held  iU 
first  meeting  at  Thompsonville  on  Oct  29. 

Missions, — (a.)  Home  Missions, — The  home  mission 
work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  may  date  from  the 
year  1707,  when  it  was  resolved  **  that  everj'  minister 
of  the  Presbytery  supply  neighboring  destitute  places 
where  a  minister  is  wanting  and  opportunity  of  doing 
good  offers."     Since  that  period  this  work  has  contin- 
ued to  be  one  of  its  roost  important  enterprises.    At  the 
beginning  in  the  hands  of  the  presbyteries,  the  Assem- 
bly took  charge  of  it  in  1802,  appointing  a  "Standing 
Committee  of  Missions,"  to  which  the  presbyteries  were 
to  report    During  the  fourteen  years  that  followed  this 
appointment  the  Church  sent  out  811  missionaries,  and 
collected  $49,849.    In  1816  this  committee  was  changed 
into  a  board,  **  with  full  power  to  transact  all  the  busi- 
ness of  the  missionary  cause,"  reporting  annually  to  the 
General  Assembly.     Under  this  arrangement  the  home 
missions  of  the  Church  entered  on  a  new  course  of  pros- 
perity, congregations  multiplying  till  presbyteries  were 
formed,  and  these  in  turn  growing  into  synods.    So  vig- 
orous was  the  Church  life  now  developed  that  even  the 
great  division  of  1838  was  unable  to  hinder  its  continu- 
ous activity.    During  these  twenty-two  years  the  board 
collected  $231,504,  and  sent  out  2^  missionaries,  while 
during  the  years  1838  to  1870  the  Old -School  Church 
alone  collected  $2,805,875,  and  sent  out  16,1 18  mission- 
aries.    For  a  few  years  after  the  division  of  1838,  the 
New-School  Assemblv  continued  to  carrv  on  its  mission 
work  through  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society. 
In  1852  the  Assembl)'  appointed  a  *'  Church  Extension 
Committee,"  following  this  up  in  1862  by  assuming 
*Hhe  responsibility  of  conducting  the  work  of  home 
missions  within  its  bounds,"  forming  **The  Presbyterian 
Committee  on  Home  Missions."    During  the  years  1838 
to  1869  the  New-School  Church  is  considered  to  have 
sent  out  8800  missionaries.      After  the  reunion,  the 
agencies  of  both  churches  were  united  under  the  name 
of  **  The  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbvterian 
Church,"  by  which,  since  that  period,  the  whole  home- 
mission  and  church-extension  work  of  the  Church  has 
been  conducted,  $1,840,997  having  been  collected  and 
6529  missionaries  sent  out,  making  a  total  since  1802  of 
$6,132,167  contributed  for  home  missions  and  of  37,968 
missionaries  sent  out    During  the  year  1875-76,  1035 
ministers  (or  missionaries,  as  they  are  called)  were  aided 
to  the  extent,  on  an  average,  of  $250  each. 

Closely  connected  with  this  home  mission  is  the  Sus- 
tentalion  Scheme,  organized  in  1871  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  number  of  pastors  in  the  Church,  and  of 
securing  to  these  a  larger  measure  of  support  Under 
this  plan,  congregations  paying  not  less  than  $700  a 
year  of  salary,  aird  at  the  rate  of  $7  50  per  member  an- 
nually, and  increasing  their  pastor's  salary  at  the  rate 
of  $50  a  year,  receive  grants-in-aid,  so  that  the  salary 
may  be  raised  to  $1000  a  year. 

(5.)  Foreign  Missions,^- As  early  as  1742  the  Church 
commenced  her  great  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to 
the  heathen,  in  the  ordination,  by  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York,  of  a  missionary  to  labor  among  the  Indians. 
This  work  engrossed  all  her  means  and  sympathies  un- 
til 1817.  In  that  year  the  General  Assembly  united 
with  the  Dutch  Reformed  and  Associate  Reformed 
Churches  in  forming  "  The  United  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,"  a  society  whose  object  was  "to  spread  the 
Gospel  among  the  Indians  of  North  America,  the  inhab- 
itants of  Mexico  and  South  America,  and  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  heathen  and  anti- Christian  world."  In 
1826  this  society  made  over  all  its  missions  and  prop- 
erty to  the  American  Board,  which  thus  became  almost 
the  National  Foreign  Mission  Society  of  America.  In 
1831  the  Synod  of  Pittsburgh  formed  itself  into  "The 
Western  Foreign  Missionary  Society,"  and  invited  the 
co-operation  and  support  of  such  as  preferred  Church 
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action  to  that  of  so-called  union  societies.  Before 
eighteen  months  had  elapsed,  twelve  missionaries  had 
been  appointed  to  different  fields  of  heathen  labor.  In 
the  following  year  sixteen  more  were  sent  out,  while 
$16,246  had  been  contributed  towards  their  expenses. 
In  1837,  mission  stations  in  Northern  India,  West  Afri- 
ca, Smyrna,  China,  and  among  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 
West  were  under  its  charge,  conducted  by  forty-four 
agents,  for  whose  support  $40,266  were  contributed  dur- 
ing that  year.  Such  results  strengthened  the  hands  of 
those  in  the  Church  that  desired  denominational  agen- 
cies. In  1837,  therefore,  the  Assembly  severed  its  con- 
nection with  the  American  Board,  and  established  its 
own  "  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,"  to  which  the  Western  Society  at  once  trans- 
ferred all  its  agencies  and  property.  During  the  period 
of  the  division,  the  Old -School  Assembly  extended  its 
foreign  mission  staff,  forming,  on  heathen  soil,  synods 
and  presbyteries  by  means  of  native  converts.  The 
New -School  Church  at  first  continued  to  send  its  con- 
tributions of  men  and  money  to  the  American  Board, 
but  in  1854  appointed  a  standing  committee  on  mis- 
sions, changing  this  in  18o5  into  a  permanent  commit- 
tee, who  should  "  superintend  the  whole  course  of  for- 
eign missions  in  behalf  of  the  Assembly."  On  the 
reunion,  in  1869,  these  agencies  were  brought  together, 
while  the  reunited  Church  received  from  the  American 
Board  a  number  of  mission  stations  that  previously  it 
had  sustained. 
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Foreign  Missions $517,688 

Home           "       287,717 

Sastentatlon SS,237 

Education 72,040 
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Church  Erection 126,010 

Aged  Ministers 89,2S6 

Freedmen ; 54.988 

Totiil $1,287,117 

The  Presbyterian  Church,  from  the  earliest  period,  has 
been  an  earnest  worker  and  strenuous  advocate  for  edu- 
cation ;  and  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  secession  of  the 
Cumberland  branch  was  the  tenacity  with  which  the 
General  Assembly  insisted  on  high  educational  qnalifi- 
cations  for  ministers.  As  early  as  1739,  a  proposition 
was  brought  before  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  for  the 
erection  of  a  school  or  seminary  of  learning.  The  synod 
approved  of  the  design  and  appointed  a  committee  to 
carry  it  into  effect,  and  in  1744  a  synodal  school  was  ea- 
tabliBhcd.  The  College  of  New  Jersiey  at  Princeton,  char- 
tered in  1746  and  opened  in  1747,  was  founded  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Synod  of  New  York.  Other  institu- 
tions have  been  organized  under  Presbyterian  auspices, 
as  follows:  Washington  and  Jefferson  College  (Washing- 
ton, Pa.,  1802),  Hamilton  CoUege  (Clinton,  N.  Y.,  1816), 
Maryville  College  (Mary ville,  Tenn.,  1819),  Centre  Col- 
lege (Danville,  Ky.,  1823),  Hanover  College  (Hanover, 
Ind.,  1827),  Lafayette  CoUege  (Easton,  Pa.,  1831),  Wa- 


bash College  (Crawfbrdsville,  Ind.,  1882),  Lincoln  Uni- 
versity (Oxford,  Pa.,  1868),  University  College  (San 
Francisco,  CaL,  1869),  Blackburn  University  (Carlin- 
ville,  lU.,  1867),  King  CoUege  (Bristol,  Tenn.,  1868), 
University  of  Wooster  (Wooster,  Ohio,  1870),  Evaua 
University  (Evans,  Col.,  1874),  and  Parsons  CoUege 
(Fairfield,  la.,  1875).  Three  colleges  are  jointly  under 
Presbyterian  and  Congregational  control :  namely,  Knox, 
at  Galesburg,  lU^  1841;  Beloit,  at  Beloit,Wis.,  1847; 
and  Olivet,  at  OUvet,  Mich.,  1828.  The  academies  and 
Ixuiies'  colleges  under  the  auspices  of  the  denomination 
are  numerous. 

Not  until  1812  did  the  Presbyterian  Church  make 
any  provision  for  the  theological  education  of  persons 
seeking  the  ministry.  In  that  year  it  organized  its  first 
theological  seminary,  locating  it  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
already  weU  known  for  its  college,  which  had  been 
founded  in  1746.  Since  then  seminaries  have  been  es- 
tablished in  different  parts  of  the  country  by  presbyter- 
ies or  by  synods.  Of  these  institutions  the  appointing 
the  professors,  the  arranging  the  length  of  the  curricu- 
lum, and  the  prescribing  the  course  of  study — the  en- 
tire control,  in  fact — has  remained  in  the  hands  of  their 
founders.  This  state  of  things  was  so  uiuatisfactory 
and  so  unpresbyterian  that,  on  the  reunion  in  1869,  the 
directors  of  the  different  seminaries  agreed  that,  while 
reserving  to  themselves  the  general  control,  the  Assem- 
bly should  in  future  have  a  veto  power  over  the  ap- 
pointment of  every  professor,  and  should  receive  from 
the  directors  an  annual  report  of  their  admuiistration. 

The  Church  has  thirteen  theological  seminaries,  as 
foUows :  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  1812 ;  at  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
1820;  Western,  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  1827;  Lane,  Cin- 
cinnati, O.,  1832 ;  Union,  New  York  City,  1836 ;  at  Dan- 
vUle,  Ky.,  1853 ;  Theological  Seminary  of  the  North- 
west, Chicago,  IlL,  1859 ;  Blackburn  University  (theo- 
logical department),  1867 ;  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  1871 ; 
German,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  1869 ;  German,  Dubuque,  la., 
1870;  Lincoln  University  (theological  department), 
1871 ;  and  Biddle  Memorial  Institute  (theological  de- 
partment), Charlotte,  N.  C.,  1867.  Of  these,  the  last 
two  are  for  colored  people,  and  the  two  immediately 
preceding  them  for  Germans.  In  1876-76  they  had,  in 
aU,  56  professors  and  578  students.  The  number  grad- 
uating that  year  was  134.  The  board  of  education  of 
the  Church  in  1876  received  $72,040,  and  gave  financial 
aid  to  458  students  (222  theological,  218  collegiate,  and 
18  academical).  In  the  same  year  the  Church  main- 
tained, for  freedmen,  39  day  schools,  with  66  teachers 
and  3176  pupils  and  5  higher  schools,  with  903  students, 
of  whom  43  were  preparing  for  the  ministry.  See  Gil- 
lett..  Hist,  of  the  Presb.  Church  (2  vols.  12mo,  rev.  ed., 
PhUa.  1875);  Hodge,  Constitutional  Hist,  of  the  PreO, 
Church  (terminates  in  1788;  Phila.  1840-41,  2  vols.); 
Webster,  Hist,  of  the  Presb.  Church  till  1768  (Phila. 
1857,  8vo);  Pre^.  Reunion  Memorial  Volume,  1887>7L 
(N.  Y.  1871, 8vo) ;  WUson,  Presh.  Hist.  A  Imanac ;  Min- 
utes  of  (he  General  Assembltf  (ibid.  1877,  new  series,  voL 
iv);  Blaikie,  Sketch  of  the  Presb.  Churches  throughout 
the  World  (Edinb.  1877),  p.  38  sq. 

11.  Cumberland  Pkesbttrrian  Church. — In  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  there  was  a  very  ex- 
tensive revival  of  religion  in  the  south-western  part  of 
Kentucky,  within  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery  of  Tran- 
sylvania. It  is  frequently  called  ^  the  Great  Western 
Revival  of  1800,"  and  is  regarded  by  some  as  one  of  the 
most  important  religious  movements  in  the  history  of 
the  Protestant  Church  of  the  United  States,  as  it  firmly 
fixed  the  people  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  in  the 
Christian  faith.  The  supply  of  preachers  being  inade- 
quate, the  Presbytery  appointed  at  different  times  a 
number  of  lay  exhorters,  and,  after  trial  of  their  gifts, 
licensed  some  to  preach.  They  did  not  require  of  them 
the  usual  couEse  of  classical  studies,  and  permitted  them 
to  except  to  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  decrees  as  in- 
volving the  idea  of  FataUsm.  In  October,  1802,  the 
Presbytery  was  divided,  and  the  Presbytery  of  Cum- 
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berUnd  was  fonned,  coveriDg  the  region  just  named. 
In  April,  1803,  the  new  Presbytery  met,  and  ordained 
two  of  the  licentiates  —  Finis  Ewing  (who  had  for- 
merly been  an  elder)  and  Samuel  King— and  licensed 
other  persons.  In  1805,  the  synod,  finding  complaints 
laid  before  them  of  irregularity  on  the  part  of  the  Prcsh 
bytery,  appointed  a  commission  often  ministers  and  six 
elders,  clothed  with  full  synodical  powers,  to  visit  this 
remote  region  and  investigate  the  whole  matter.  Ac- 
cordingly the  commission,  when  convened,  summoned 
the  Presbytery  and  the  irregularly  licensed  or  ordained 
persons,  and  endeavored  to  induce  the  latter  to  submit 
to  an  examination.  This,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Pres- 
bytery, they  refused;  whereupon  the  commission  pro- 
hibited them  from  preaching  or  administering  ordi- 
nances in  virtue  of  kny  authority  derived  from  Cumber- 
land Presbytery  until  they  should  submit.  It  was  af- 
terwards contended  that,  as  the  authority  to  preach  had 
been  originally  conferred  by  the  Presbytery  of  Transyl- 
vania, this  prohibition  was  technically  powerless  in  the 
case.  It  may  also  be  observed  that  it  seems  now  gen- 
erally agreed  by  writers  on  both  sides  that  the  main  ob- 
jection was  not  to  the  illiterate  character  of  the  licen- 
tiates, but  to  their  alleged  unsoundness  in  doctrine. 
The  Revival  members  (as  they  were  called)  of  the  Cum- 
berland Presbytery  after  this  met  as  a  council  and  ab- 
stained from  presbyterial  acts.  They  memorialized  the 
General  Assembly,  but  in  vain.  The  assembly  sustained 
the  synod,  and  exhorted  the  recusants  to  submit  and  act 
regularly.  The  synod,  being  directed  to  review  their 
proceedings,  complied,  and  on  review  confirined  all  that 
had  been  done,  and  further  dissolved  the  Cumberland 
Presbytery  and  re-annexed  its  members  to  the  Presby- 
tery of  Transylvania.  The  council  made  an  ineffectual 
effort  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  and  offered  to  sub- 
mit the  licentiates  to  an  examination ;  but  as  they  re- 
quired that  all  should  be  received  in  a  body,  the  pro- 
posal was  not  accepted  by  the  synod.  On  Feb.  4, 1810, 
Finis  Ewing  and  Samuel  King  (ordained  ministers,  but 
silenced  by  the  commission),  and  Samuel  M'Adow,  an 
aged  minister,  met  and  organized  themselves  into  a 
presbytery  under  the  name  of  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
tery. In  April  following  the  Presbytery  of  Transyl- 
vania suspended  Mr.  M*Adow  for  his  scbismatical  con- 
duct. 

The  progress  of  the  new  body  was  rapid.  In  three 
years  a  synod  was  necessary,  with  3  presbyteries  and  60 
congregations,  and  in  1829  a  General  Assembly  was  con- 
stituted. The  statistics  of  1859  reported  in  the  connec- 
tion 96  presbyteries,  927  ministers,  1188  churches,  82,158 
communicants,  and  24  educational  institutions.  In  1814 
the  83mod  published  an  edition  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession and  Catechisms,  altered  to  suit  their  system, 
which  is  understood  to  be  an  attempt  to  steer  between 
Calvinism  and  Arminianism.  It  rejects  eternal  reproba- 
tion, limited  atonement,  and  special  grace,  teaching  that 
the  atonement  was  made  for  all  mankind,  and  that  the 
operation  of  the  Spirit  is  coextensive  with  the  atone- 
ment. Other  points  of  Calvinism,  as  the  necessity  of 
the  Spirifs  woric  in  regeneration  and  the  perseverance 
of  the  saints,  are  retained.  The  Cumberland  Presby- 
terians are  warm  advocates  of  revivals  and  camp-meet- 
ings. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  altered  state  of  feeling  towards 
this  body  of  Christians  as  contrasted  with  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  General  Assemblv  of  1814 — to  the  effect  that 
they  could  be  treated  with  not  as  a  body,  but  only  as 
individiuils — it  may  be  added  that  first  the  New-School 
General  Assembly  entered  into  correspondence  with  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  General  Assembly,  and  in 
1860  the  Old-School  Assembly  also  took  this  step.  The 
Cumberland  Presbyterians  have  increased  very  rapidly. 
The  minutes  of  the  forty-sixth  General  Assembly,  1876, 
show  26  synods,  including  nearly  125  presbyteries,  ex- 
tending over  the  territory  between  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  reaching  from  the  Appalachian 
Mountains,  on  the  east,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  west 


The  following  statistical  summary  is  approximately  cor- 
rect: Ministers,  1275 ;  licentiates,  280 ;  candidates,  220 ; 
congregations,  2000;  elders,  6760;  deacons,  2000;  total 
communicants,  100,000 ;  persons  in  the  Sabbath-schools, 
55,000;  value  of  church  property,  $2,250,000;  contrib- 
uted during  the  year,  1850,000.  '  The  following  are  the 
principal  institutions  of  learning  under  the  control  of 
this  Church:  Cumberland  College  (Princeton,  Ky., 
founded  in  1829,  discontinued  in  1861),  Cumberland 
University  (Lebanon,  Tenn.,  founded  in  1842,  which  has 
the  leading  law-school  in  the  South),  Bethel  College 
(M'Kenzie,  Tenn.,  1847),  Waynesburg  College  (Waynes- 
burg,  Pa.,  1850),  M'Gee  College  (CoUege  Mound,  Mo., 
1858,  now  suspended),  Lincoln  Universitv  (Lincoln,  111., 
1866),  Trinity  University  (Tehuacana,' Texas,  1876), 
Cane  Hill  College,  Boonsborough,  Ark.,  1852).  The  G cn- 
eral  Assembly,  in  1876,  approved  the  establishment  of 
a  Union  Medical  College,  in  connection  with  the  three 
universities  of  the  Church :  namely,  Cumberland,  Lin- 
coln, and  Trinity.  It  is  to  be  located  at  St.  Louis,  or 
some  other  large  city.  W^aynesbui^g,  Lincoln,  and  Trin- 
ity admit  young  ladies  on  equal  terms  with  young  men. 
There  are  also  several  institutions  exclusively  for  girls, 
owned  by,  or  under  the  patronage  of,  the  Church. 

The  Colored  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  has 
been  formed  by  the  amicable  separation  of  colored  mem- 
bers from  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
their  organization  into  an  independent  body.  The  first 
number  of  their  newspaper  organ,  The  Banner  of  Light, 
was  published  in  September,  1876.  It  stated  that  the 
number  of  members  of  the  Colored  Cumberland  Presbv- 
terian  Church  in  the  states  of  Kansas,  Missouri,  Illinois, 
Missis^ppi,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Kentucky  was,  in 
May,  1874,  8925 ;  that  the  number  of  ministers  at  that 
time  was  seventeen ;  and  that  the  value  of  church  prop- 
erty was  $12,550.  Since  that  time  the  Presbytery  of 
Missouri  had  added  240  members,  and  the  same  presby- 
tery had  raised  $529.25  in  1874.  Later  reports  than  for 
1874  had  not  been  received  from  the  other  states. 

12.  The  Keformed  Prkseytkriam  Sykop.— Dur- 
ing '^the  persecuting  times,"  some  members  of  the  Cov- 
enanting or  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland 
settled  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1743  these  met  at  Middle 
Octorara,  and  again  solemnly  subscribed  the  Old  Scot- 
tish Covenant.  In  1752  the  Scottish  Church  sent  the 
Kev.  John  Cuthbertson  to  be  their  minister.  In  1774 
he  was  joined  by  the  Kev.  Messrs.  Linn  and  Dobbin 
from  the  Keformed  Presbytery  of  Ireland,  when  a 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Presbytery  was  formed.  In 
1782  these  three  ministers  and  a  portion  of  the  people 
joined  with  the  Associate  Church  in  forming  "  The  As- 
sociate Reformed  Church."  The  members  who  were 
opposed  to  this  union  kept  together  as  praying  societies 
until  1792,  when  the  Scottish  Church  had  appointed  a 
committee  of  their  number  to  take  the  oversight  of 
them  judicially.  In  1798  a  presbytery  was  organized 
at  Philadelphia,  and  in  1800  the  question  of  slavery 
forced  itself  upon  the  consideration  of  the  newly  or- 
ganized "Reformed  Presbytery  of  the  United  States 
of  America,"  when  it  enactCKl  that  no  slaveholder 
should  be  retAined  in  its  communion,  a  position  since 
then  faithfully  maintained.  In  1806  it  issued  a  Testi- 
mony defining  its  position  on  several  points  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Westminster  Confession.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  it  undertook  the  theological  education  of  its 
ministry  by  opening  a  seminary  at  Philadelphia,  and  in 
1809  organized  itself  into  "  The  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  in  America,*'  with  three  constitut- 
ing presbyteries.  Subsequent  to  the  war  of  1812  the 
relations  of  the  Covenanting  Church  to  the  national 
government  were  much  discussed.  A  variety  of  senti- 
ments was  apparent  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  sev- 
erance between  the  Church  and  that  other  ordinance 
of  God— the  State— should  be  carried.  The  result  of 
these  discussions  was  a  rending  of  the  Church  in  1883, 
and  the  formation  of  an  independent  synod.  The  large 
losees  which  the  s>'nod— a  representative,  not  delegated 
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court— sastained  in  1833  noways  disheartened  it  More 
homogeneoas  than  ever  through  the  separation,  it 
thenceforth  proceeded  rigidly  to  enforce  the  principles 
and  practices  that  have  at  all  times  been  accepted  by 
the  Gburcb.  Members  of  this  Church  therefore  neither 
become  nor  act  as  American  citizens:  they  neither  vote 
at  political  elections,  enlist  hi  the  army,  accept  of  gov- 
ernment situations,  serve  on  juries,  nor  in  any  way  iden- 
tify themselves  with  the  political  system  of  the  United 
States.  In  1871  this  Church,  in  accordance  with  its 
principle  of  the  moral  duty  of  religious  covenanting,  by 
its  ministers  and  members  entered  into  a  solemn  cove- 
nant with  God  and  with  each  other  to  serve  faithfully 
the  great  God  and  to  keep  his  commandments,  and  to 
adhere  to  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  principlea  and  tes- 
timony. The  theological  seminary  of  the  synod  was 
oTganized  in  1840,  and  is  situated  at  Allegheny  City, 
Pa.,  having  at  present  a  faculty  of  three  professors. 

Afissions,— In  1856  the  synod  commenced  a  foreign 
mission  at  l^atakiyeh,  in  Syria.  Since  then  stations 
and  schools  have  been  opened  in  different  localities. 
The  missionary  and  benevolent  contributions  for  the 
year  1876-77  were  as  follows : 

Foreign  missions $S,628 

Home  missions. S,068 

Freedmen 8,409 

Bducation 8,0G6 

Church  erection 27,391 

Total $41,9W 

13.  Thb  General  Svnod  of  the  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian Church. — ^The  minority  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  at  the  disruption  of  1833  is  now 
known  by  this  name.  (See  No.  12  above.)  Steadily 
adhering  to  the  other  distinctive  principles  of  the  Cove- 
nanters, it  yet  allows  its  members  to  discharge  the  du- 
ties and  enjoy  the  privileges  of  citizens,  and  is  popu- 
larly known  as  the  New -Light  Covenanting  Church. 
The  theological  seminary,  organized  in  Philadelphia  in 
1809,  adhered  to  this  portion  of  the  Church  at  the  time 
of  the  separation,  and  is  still  in  connection  with  it.  Re- 
cently a  number  of  its  ministers  and  congregations  have 
withdrawn  from  its  fellowship,  leaving  the  General  Syn- 
od greatly  enfeebled.    See  Rki<Wmed  Presbyterians. 

14.  United  Presbyterian  Church  op  North 
America. — This  body  is  composed  of  the  Associate  and 
the  Associate  Reformed  churches  which  were  united  in 
1858.  We  give  here  an  outline  of  the  history  of  each 
of  these  bodies  up  to  the  time  of  their  union. 

1.  Associate  Church, — This  Church  in  the  United 
States  had  its  origin  from  a  number  of  Scotch  and 
Irish  Covenanters  exiled  for  conscience'  sake  to  the 
American  colonies,  where  they  maintained  worship  in 
a  distinct  form  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  In  1680 
Lord  Cardross  took  measures  for  the  establishment  of  a 
colony  in  South  Carolina,  with  a  view  to  furnish  a  place 
of  refuge  to  his  persecuted  brethren.  This  was  formed 
at  Port  Royal;  but,  in  consequence  of  an  invasion 
by  the  Spaniards,  the  colony  was  abandoned  in  1688. 
Many,  however,  remained  in  Carolina,  who  were  gath- 
ered into  congregations  under  the  care  of  a  presbytery, 
which  eidsted  until  about  the  close  of  the  18th  century. 
The  only  one  of  these  churches  now  remaining  is  the 
old  Scots'  Church  in  Charleston.  From  1660  to  1688  a 
large  number  of  Presbyterians  (amounting,  according  to 
Wodrow,  to  about  3000)  were  transported  to  the  Amer- 
ican plantations  and  sold  as  slaves.  They  were  for  the 
most  part  sent  to  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jer- 
sey ;  but  scarcely  any  traces  of  their  history  now  re- 
main. As  early  as  1736  those  American  Presbyterians 
who  sympathized  with  the  Scottish  Seceders  applied  to 
them  for  a  minister,  but  at  that  time  none  could  be 
senL  The  application  was  renewed  in  1750,  but  the  first 
minister  sent  to  this  country  by  the  Secession  Church 
of  Scotland,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Gelatly,  did  not  arrive 
until  1753.  In  1753  a  presbytery  was  organized  under 
the  name  of  "  The  Associate  Presbytery  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, subordinate  to  the  Associate  Svnod  of  Scotland." 


While  heartily  accepting  the  Westminster  standards  as 
their  symbolical  books,  this  Presbytery  gave  prominence 
to  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Marrow  divines.  See 
Marrow  Controversy.  Its  members  held  the  Gospel 
offer  to  be  a  free  grant  and  promise  of  Christ  and  bis 
salvation  to  sinners  of  mankind  as  such — all  having  a 
common  interest  in  him  —  faith  to  be  a  person's  real 
persuasion  that  Jesus  Christ  is  his — that  he  shall  have 
life  and  salvation  by  Christ,  and  that  whatever  Christ 
did  for  the  redemption  of  mankind  he  did  for  him. 
Stress  was  also  laid  on  the  doctrine  of  the  binding  obli- 
gation of  the  Scottish  covenants— National  and  £)lemn 
League.  While  the  origin  and  doctrinal  views  of  the 
Associate  Presbytery  restricted  its  sphere  of  labor,  in- 
side of  that  sphere  it  grew  rapidly,  congregations  being 
formed  in  i^ew  York,  Viiginia,  and  the  Carolinas.  In 
1776  a  second  presbytery,  that  of  New  York,  was  formed 
— like  that  of  Pennsylvania,  in  subordination  to  the  Scot- 
tish Synod.  In  1764  the  Rev.  Thomas  Clark,  minister 
of  Ballybay  in  Ireland,  belonging  to  the  Burgher  Synod 
of  Scotland,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  congregation, 
emigrated  to  this  country,  and  settled  in  Salem,  Wash- 
ington County,  N.  Y. '  Two  other  ministers  of  the  same 
communion  followed  them  two  years  after,  though  one 
of  them  subsequently  returned  to  Scotland.  The  Bur- 
gher ministers,  not  being  disposed  to  keep  up  a  separate 
oi^ganization  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  united  with 
their  brethren ;  but  the  union  was  disturbed  by  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Scottish  sjrnod  to  approve  of  it.  The  rev- 
olution of  1776  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  the  existence  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church. 
During  the  progress  of  the  war  several  conventions 
were  held  between  the  members  of  the  Associate  and 
the  Reformed  presbyteries  with  a  view  to  union.  Their 
three  presbyteries  met  in  Philadelphia  in  October,  1782, 
and  formed  themselves  into  a  synod,  under  the  name 
of  **The  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  North  America," 
on  a  basis  consisting  of  the  following  articles : 

*'  1.  That  Jesus  Christ  died  for  the  elect. 

"2.  That  there  is  an  appropriation  lu  the  nature  of 
faith. 

"8.  That  the  Gospel  is  addressed  indiscriminately  to 
sinners  of  mankind. 

"4^  That  the  righteonsnees  of  Christ  is  the  alone  con- 
dition of  the  covenant  of  grace. 

**6.  That  civil  government  originates  with  Ood  the  Cre- 
ator, and  not  with  Christ  the  MedfsUor. 

*'(!.  The  administration  of  the  kingdom  of  Providence 
is  given  into  the  hand  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Mediator:  and 
mnglHmcy,  the  ordinance  appointed  by  the  moral  Gover- 
nor of  the  world  to  be  the  prop  of  civil  order  amonc  men, 
as  well  as  other  tbiuKS;  is  rendered  subservient  by  the  Me- 
diator to  the  welfiire  or  his  spiritual  kingdom,  the  Church, 
and  has  sanctlfled  the  use  or  It  and  of  every  common  ben* 
eflt,  through  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

'*7.  That  the  law  of  nature  and  the  moral  law  revealed 
In  the  Scriptures  are  iinbstnntially  the  same,  although  the 
latter  expresses  the  will  ofOod  more  evidently  and  clearly 
than  the  former,  and  iherefore  ma^strates  among  Chris- 
tians ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  i;eneral  directory  of 
the  Word  as  to  the  execution  of  their  office. 

"8.  That  the  qualifications  of  Juintlce,  veracity,  etc,  re- 
quired in  the  law  of  nature  for  the  being  of  a  magistrate, 
are  also  more  explicitly  revealed  as  necessary  in  Che  Holv 
Scrlptnres.  But  a  religious  test,  any  farther  than  an  oath 
of  fidelity,  can  never  be  eseentiolly  necessary  for  the  be- 
ing of  a  magistrate,  except  when  the  people  make  it  a 
condition  of  government. 

"  9.  That  both  parlies,  when  united,  shall  adhere  to  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Catechisms,  the  di- 
rectory for  worship,  and  propositions  concerning  Church 
government 

**10.  That  they  shall  claim  the  ftiU  exercise  of  Church 
discipline  without  depending  upon  foreign  judicatories.** 

On  this  basis  all  the  members  of  the  Reformed  presby- 
tery, and  all  the  Associate  ministers  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  members  of  the  presbytery  of  Pennsylvania, 
united.  A  small  minority  of  the  people  in  the  two  com- 
munions also  declined  to  enter  into  it;  and  in  these  mi- 
norities have  been  preserved  the  Covenanter  or  Reformed 
Presbyterian  denomination,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Associate,  on  the  other.  (See  No.  12  above.)  From  1782, 
the  period  of  the  formation  of  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church,  the  Associate  Church  was  gradually  increased 
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by  ministeTB  sent  out  from  Scotland,  and  also  by  the  re- 
turn of  a  conaiderable  part  of  those  who  had  previously 
joined  the  union.  In  1784  this  Church  put  forth  a  Tes- 
timony intended  to  supplement  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession, and  containing  special  articles  in  favor  of  close 
communion,  public  covenanting,  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  Psalms  in  pruse,  and  against  private  oaths,  that  is, 
secret  societies.  The  first  institution  for  the  purpose 
of  educating  students  in  theology  by  this  body  was  es- 
tablished in  1793,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  John  An- 
derson, D.D.,  of  Beaver  .County,  Pa.  The  Presbytery 
of  Pennsylvania,  being  unable  to  meet  the  applications 
fur  preaching  which  were  made  from  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  directed  the  applicants  to  apply  directly  to 
the  Synod  of  Scotland  for  missionaries.  They  did  so; 
and  Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Andrew  Fulton  arrived  in 
Kentucky  in  the  spring  of  1798,  and  in  November 
formed  the  Presbytery  of  Kentucky.  This  accession 
of  strength  enabled  these  presbyteries  to  form  them- 
selves into  a  synod;  and  accordingly  the  synod,  or 
court  of  review,  designated  as  **  The  Associate  Synod  of 
North  America"  was  constituted  at  Philadelphia  in  May, 
1801.  The  synod  consisted  of  se\*enteen  ministers,  who 
were  divided  into  the  presbyteries  of  Philadelphia,  of 
Chartiers,  of  Kentucky,  and  of  Cambridge.  Until  the 
year  1818  appeals  might  be  taken  from  the  synod  to 
that  of  Scotland ;  but  at  that  time  it  was  declared  a  co- 
ordinate synod  by  the  General  Associate  Synod  of  Soot- 
land.  Between  the  years  1838  and  1840  serious  ecclesi- 
astical difficulties  arose,  and  several  ministers  were  de- 
posed or  suspended.  These,  with  a  number  of  ministers 
and  congregations  in  sympathy  with  them,  at  once  or- 
ganized separately,  having  several  presbyteries,  who 
constituted  a  synod  and  claimed  to  be  the  true  Associate 
Synod.  This  painful  division  was  afterwards  adjusted, 
and  a  reunion  was  effected  in  1854.  To  the  Associate 
Church  belongs  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  ear- 
liest churches  on  the  American  continent  to  take  up  a 
decided  position  on  the  subject  of  slaver>'.  As  early  as 
the  year  1800  the  Presbytery  of  Pennsylvania  issued  a 
warning  on  the  subject  to  the  members  of  its  churches, 
declaring  slaveholding  to  be  a  moral  evil  and  unjustifi- 
able. This  declaration  was  repeated  in  1811,  while  in 
1831  the  synod  judicially  excluded  slaveholden  from  its 
communion — an  action  which  cost  it  all  its  congrega- 
tions in  the  Southern  States.  The  loss  thus  sustained 
was  made  up  by  the  formation  of  new  congregations  and 
new  presbyteries  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  the  far  West 
In  1858,  previous  to  the  union  with  the  Associate  Ke- 
formed  Church,  the  Associate  Synod  comprised  21  pres- 
byteries, 231  ministera  %nd  lic^tiates,  293  congrega- 
tions, and  23,505  communicants. 

2.  Attociate  Reformed  Church,— The  earliest  settle- 
ments of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  were  in  Penn- 
sylvania, within  the  Cumberland  valley ;  but  colonies 
from  these  emigrated  to  South  CaroUna  and  Georgia, 
New  York,  Kentucky,  and  even  to  New  Hampshire  and 
Blaine.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  synod,  after  its  or- 
ganization in  1782,  was  the  adoption  of  a  aeries  of  arti- 
cles, afterwards  published  under  the  name  of  The  Con- 
ititution  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church;  but  these 
articles  were  severely  attacked  both  by  the  Seceders  and 
Covenanters,  and  were  finally  laid  aside  for  a  fuller  ex- 
position of  the  Church's  faith.  The  result  was  that  the 
Westminster  Confession  and  Catechisms,  after  a  care- 
ful revision  at  several  successive  meetings  of  synod,  in 
the  articles  relating  to  the  power  of  the  magistrate, 
were  published  in  a  volume  in  1799,  entitled  The  Conr 
ttUuiion  and  Standards  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church 
in  North  America.  In  1802  the  synod  organized  itself 
into  a  general  synod,  with  four  subordinate  synods — 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Scioto,  and  the  Carolinas.  In 
1804  the  plan  of  the  theological  seminary  was  framed. 
Br.  John  M.  Biason  was  chosen  professor  of  theology ; 
and  the  sessions  of  the  seminar}'  l>egan  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year  in  the  city  of  New  York.  This  was 
the   second  theological  seminary  established  in  the 


United  States.  Dr.  Mason's  work  on  Catholic  Commune 
uMj  published  in  1816,  was  regarded  as  being  in  con- 
flict with  the  Churches  principles  and  practice;  and 
this,  in  connection  with  some  other  grounds  of  com- 
plaint, led  the  entire  synod  of  Scioto  in  1820  to  with- 
draw from  the  superintendence  of  the  General  Synod. 
In  1821  the  Synod  of  the  Carolinas  petitioned  the  Gen- 
eral Synod  to  be  erected  into  an  independent  synod,  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  so  distant  from  the  place  at 
which  the  General  Synod  usually  assembled  that  it  was 
impossible  that  they  should  be  represented  in  it.  The 
request  was  granted.  For  many  yeara  after  that  the 
Southern  Synod  gained  but  little  in  numbers,  though  in 
later  yean  it  became  more  prosperous;  while  the  Sci- 
oto Synod  rapidly  extended  itself  and  became  more  vig- 
orous every  year.  About  the  time  of  the  separation  of 
this  Western  Synod,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made 
to  unite  the  Associate  Reformed  and  the  Reformed  Dutch 
churohes,  under  the  name  of**  The  Reformed  Protestant 
Church  of  North  America."  Immediately  after  this, 
that  is,  in  1821,  a  union  was  effected  between  the  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  and  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church ;  the  consequence  of  which  was  that 
a  portion  of  the  former  Church  became  incorporated  with 
the  latter,  and  the  library  of  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church  was  immediately  removed  from  New  York  to 
Princeton ;  though,  as  the  result  of  a  legal  process,  it 
ultimately  fell  back  into  the  hands  of  its  original  own- 
ers. The  act  of  union  by  the  General  Synod  of  the  As- 
sociate Reformed  Church  was  irregular,  being  con- 
trary to  the  express  will  of  a  majority  of  the  presby- 
teries. However,  many  of  the  ministers  and  congrega- 
tions who  had  remained  under  the  care  of  the  General 
Synod  went  into  this  union.  The  Synod  of  Pennsylva- 
nia with  but  few  exceptions  was  merged  in  it,  and  that 
synod  never  met  again.  The  Synod  of  New  York,  how- 
ever, survived  the  dissolution  of  the  General  Synod,  be- 
coming separate  and  uidependent,  like  its  two  sister  syn- 
ods of  t  he  West  and  South.  But  its  interests  languished 
till  1829,  when  it  resolved  to  revive  the  seminary,  whose 
operations  had  been  suspended  in  1821,  and  to  establish 
it  at  Newburgh,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
M*Carroll,  D.D.,  who  was  at  the  same  time  chosen  pro- 
fessor of  theology.  An  attempt  was  made  in  1827  to  re- 
vive the  General  Synod  on  the  old  footing,  but  it  proved 
a  failure.  However,  the  Synod  of  the  West,  having  di- 
vided into  two,  erected  a  General  Synod,  which  first 
met  in  1841,  and  under  which  a  union  was  formed  with 
the  New  York  Synod  in  1855.  This  united  body  num- 
bered 4  synods,  28  presbyteries,  253  ministers  and  li- 
centiates, 367  congregations,  and  31,284  communicants. 
Its  name  then  became  "  The  General  Synod  of  the  As- 
sociate Reformed  Church."  They  adhered  to  the  West- 
minster standards  as  adopted  in  the  Testimony  of  1799, 
and  held  the  doctrines  of  close  communion,  anti-slaver>', 
and  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Psalms  in  praise. 

In  May,  1858,  the  Associate  Reformed  and  the  Asso- 
ciate churches,  having  been  separated  for  more  than 
three  quarters  of  a  centur}',  were  reunited  upon  a  com- 
mon basis,  under  the  name  of  ^  The  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  North  America,"  a  Church  which  is  now  the 
largest  repretentative  of  those  distinctive  views  for 
which  all  the  preceding  churches  have  more  or  less  con- 
tended. In  addition  therefore  to  its  acceptance  of  the 
Westminster  standards,  which  it  modified,  it  has  issued 
a  Testimony  whose  adoption  is  a  condition  of  commun- 
ion both  with  ministen  and  members.  In  this  Testi- 
mony are  articles  adverse  to  slavery  and  to  secret  soci- 
eties, and  in  favor  of  close  communion,  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  Psalms,  and  of  the  moral  duty  of  covenant- 
ing. A  few  yeare  ago  a  new  metrical  version  of  the 
book  of  Psalms  was  adopted  by  this  body.  A  small 
number  protested  against  the  union,  and  have  since 
then  continued  under  the  name  of  "The  AsNociate  Syn- 
od of  North  America."  (See  No.  15  below.)  In  1875, 
after  the  union,  "  The  United  Presbyterian  Church  of 
North  America"  embraced  a  General  Assembly,  8  syn- 
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ods,  66  presbyteriefl,  611  ministers,  777  congregations, 
and  76,063  communicants.  It  has  theological  semina- 
ries at  Newburgh,  N.  Y. ;  Allegheny,  Pa. ;  and  Xenia, 
O. ;  and  missionary  seminaries  at  Osioot  and  Ramleh, 
Egypt.  Westminster,  Monmouth,  and  Ohio  Central 
colleges  are  also  under  its  charge.  It  has  boards  of 
Foreign  Missions,  of  Home  Missions,  of  Publication,  of 
Church  Extension,  of  Freedmen,  and  of  Education,  with 
mission  stations  in  India,  Egypt,  and  Syria.  The  Mis- 
sion to  China,  which  was  instituted  as  a  memorial  of 
the  "  union"  of  the  different  bodies  in  18o8,  has  been 
transferred  to  California.  Its  missionary  contributions 
were,  in  1876-77,  for  foreign,  $77,126;  home,  $29,750. 
Its  periodical  publications  are  one  monthly,  one  semi- 
monthly, and  two  weekly  newspapers.     -' 

The  Assodatt  Reformed  Stpnod  of  the  South  has  still 
its  separate  organization.  Cordial  in  its  relations  with 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  it  has  one  missionary 
now  laboring  together  with  the  missionaries  of  the  lat- 
ter Church  in  Egypt;  and,  slayery  having  ceased  to  be 
an  object  of  contention,  is  now  considering  the  propriety 
of  organic  union  with  that  body.  In  1875  a  plan  of 
co-operation  was  proposed  betweeh  this  Church  and  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  North,  which  provides 
that  *^  the  presbyteries  of  each  Church  shall  sustain  the 
same  relation  to  those  of  the  other  that  they  do  to  the 
co-ordinate  courts  of  their  own  body,  and  that  the  min- 
isters and  licentiates  of  each  shall  be  eligible  to  ap- 
pointments and  settlements  in  congregations  of  the 
other;"  that  the  courts  of  each  shall  respect  the  disci- 
pline of  the  other;  that  ministers  and  members  of  the 
two  bodies  be  recommended  to  cultivate  friendly  rela- 
tions and  Christian  fellowship  with  each  other;  that 
the  existing  relations  of  the  two  churches  (actual  co- 
operation) in  the  work  of  foreign  missions  be  continued ; 
that  a  friendly  co-operation  of  help  and  non-interference 
be  practiced  in  the  fields  of  home  missions  and  Church 
extension ;  that  the  two  bodies  co-operate  in  building 
and  sustaining  the  Normal.or  Training  School  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  for  the  Freedmen,  estab- 
lished at  Knoxville,  Tenn. ;  and  that  in  the  work  of 
publication  the  Associate  Reformed  S}*nod  co-operate 
with  the  Board  of  Publication  of  the  United  Presbyte- 
rian Church.  These  provisions  were  adopted  by  the 
synod.  The  committee  on  correspondence  with  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  was  reappointed,  but  was 
instructed  to  take  no  direct  steps  towards  union  without 
further  instruction.  The  Southern  Church  has  a  liter- 
ary institution  named  Erskine  College  and  a  theological 
school,  both  at  Due  West,  S.  C.  It  numbers  about  70 
ministers,  nearly  one  third  of  whom  are  in  South  Caro- 
lina, the  rest  in  other  Southern  states. 

15.  The  Associatk  Synod  of  North  America  is 
composed  of  some  who  declined  to  enter  into  the  union 
with  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  in  1858  (see  No.  14 
above),  and  consists  of  the  presbyteries  of  Iowa,  Clarion, 
Muskingum,  and  Northern  Indiana;  and  had,  in  1876, 
12  ministers,  2  licentiates,  34  congregational  charges  or 
stations,  and  1115  communicants.  The  total  contribu- 
tions were  f  679.85. 

16.  The  United  Synod  op  tiir  Presbyterian 
Church,  South.— In  1857  the  New-School  Presbytery 
of  Lexington  affirmed  slavery  to  be  right  and  scriptural 
in  principle.  The  Assembly  (1857)  replied  by  condemn- 
ing the  position,  and  refused  to  allow  cither  the  princi- 
ple or  the  practice.  The  delegates  from  the  Southern 
churches  protested,  and,  declaring  this  action  to  be  an 
"indirect  excision"  of  their  congregations,  withdrew, 
and  in  1858,  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  organized  themselves 
as  "The  United  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
South,"  consisting  of  some  100  ministers  and  about  200 
congregations.  A  proposal  for  union  with  the  Old- 
School  Presbyterian  Church  was  declined  by  this  latter 
body  because  coupled  with  the  condition  that  the  As- 
sembly set  aside  its  doctrinal  decisions  of  1838.  In  1859 
the  United  Synod  reported  14  presbyteries,  118  minis- 
ters, 187  churches,  and  12,125  communicants,  of  whom 


828  were  colored.    In  1864  the  synod  joined  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  South. 

17.  The  Presbyterian  Church,  South,  dates  its 
organization  from  Dec  4, 1861,  when  the  commission- 
ers from  all  the  presbyteries  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
within  the  Confederate  States  met  in  Aug^ta,  Ga., 
and  organized  as  a  General  Assembly.  The  style  and 
title  then  chosen  was,  The  Pretbyterictn  Church  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  A  merica ;  but  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  Confederac}'  the  word  united  was  substi- 
tuted for  Confederate^  and  cf  America  was  dropped. 
The  Presbyterian  Church,  South,  ^disavows  all  connec- 
tion with  political  matters,  and  holds  to  strictly  eccle- 
siastical labor.  In  1876,  at  the  Assembly  held  in  Sa- 
vannah, Ga.,  when  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  the 
Pan -Presbyterian  Council  of  Edinburgh  in  1877  was 
considered,  all  expressions  used  in  the  different  courts 
during  the  exciting  times  of  the  civil  strife  were  re- 
scinded as  inconsistent  with  the  platform  of  1862.  The 
report  then  adopted  closed  with  the  following  declara- 
tions : 

*'l.  We  solemnly  reaffirm  the  explicit  and  formal  state- 
ment set  forth  nt  the  time  of  the  organization  of  our 
General  Assembly  in  1861,  in  an  *  Address  to  the  Churches 
of  Jesns  Christ  thrungbont  the  Earth.'  This  document 
clearly  and  forcibly  detnils  our  position  concerning  the 
nature  and  functions  of  the  Church  as  n  spiritual  body, 
and,  therefore, '  non-secnlnr  and  non-political.* 

"  2.  Inasmuch  as  some  incidental  expressions,  nttered 
in  times  of  great  public  excitement,  are  fonud  upon  our 
records,  and  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  aforesaid,  which  seem  to  be  ambiguous  or 
inconsistent  with  the  above  declarations  and  others  of 
like  import,  this  Assembly  does  hereby  disavow  them 
wherever  found,  and  does  not  recognise  snch  as  forming 
any  part  of  the  well -considered,  authoritative  teachings 
or  testimony  of  our  Church.** 

At  that  time  this  Church  consisted  of  12  sjniods, 
62  presbyteries,  1821  churches,  1079  ministers,  and 
112,183  communicants.  Their  contributions  amounted 
to  $1,188,681.  The  Assembly  conducts  its  benevolent 
operations  throngh  three  general  committees  (the  work 
of  foreign  missions  and  of  sustentation  being  united  un- 
der the  same  committee),  viz.  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  Foreign  Missions  and  Sustentation,  of  Education, 
and  of  Publication.  Foreign  missions  are  maintained 
in  the  Indian  Territory,  Mexico,  South  America,  Greece, 
Italy,  India,  and  China,  and  domestic  missions  in  new 
and' destitute  localities  In  the  South,  at  an  annual  cost 
of  $71,121,  supporting  75  missionaries  in  foreign  field*, 
of  whom  26  are  ordained  ministers,  4  licentiates,  and  21 
assistant  missionaries,  all  from  the  United  States;  9 
ordained  ministers  and  25  assistant  missionaries  are  na- 
tives of  the  countries  in  which  they  labor.  With  these 
foreign  missions  are  connected  22  churches,  with  1200 
communicants;  also  13  training-schools  of  various 
grades,  containing  250  pupils.  The  Sustentation  Board 
extends  aid  to  the  amount  of  $20,000  in  support  of  their 
ministers  to  185  churches  in  67  presbyteries;  $6000  to 
the  support  of  evangelistic  labor,  and  $10,000  to  relieve 
disabled  ministers  and  families  of  deceased  ministers. 
A  publishing  house  is  maintained  at  Richmond,  Va., 
and,  with  a  capital  of  about  $40,000,  issues  Presbyte- 
rian books  for  ministers  and  congregational  and  Sun- 
day-school libraries.  It  also  aids  in  the  education  for 
the  ministry  of  young  men  of  limited  means,  and  in  the 
publication  and  dissemination  of  a  religious  and  doctri- 
nal literature. 

In  all  educational  work,  this  branch  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  has  always  held  very  advanced  ground.  It 
declares  in  its  constitution  that  "l)ecause  it  is  highly 
reproachful  to  religion,  and  dangerous  to  the  Church,  to 
intrust  the  holy  ministry  to  weak  and  ignorant  men,  the 
Presbytery  shall  try  each  candidate  as  to  his  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  language  and  the  original  languages  in 
which  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  written.  They  shall 
also  examine  him  in  the  arts  and  sciences."  The  first 
written  test  required  of  the  candidate  is  "a  Latin  exe- 
gesia  on  some  common  head  in  divinity."  The  common 
requirement  in  Its  presbyteries  is  equal  to  the  cunicuhtm 
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in  most  American  colleges.  The  demands  of  the  Ghtuch 
fur  the  education  of  its  ministry  and  its<own  youth  have 
eveiywbere  made  it  the  |>atroness  of  learning  and  en- 
gaged it  in  the  founding  of  institutions  for  higher  edu- 
cation. It  has  been  the  pioneer  of  education  in  nearly 
all  the  older  Southern  communities.  During  the  civil 
war,  many  of  the  institutions  of  learning  founded  and 
endowed  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  South  per- 
ished by  the  loss  of  endowments  in  the  general  financial 
wreck.  Among  them  were  Oglethorpe  University,  Go. ; 
Oakland  College, Miss.;  La  Grange  College,  Tenn. ;  and 
other  valuable  institutions  of  less  prominence.  Centre 
College,  Ky.,  was  lost  through  decisions  of  the  United 
States  courts  in  favor  of  a  minority  adhering  to  the  old 
Assembly.  Others  were  suspended  by  the  enlistment 
of  the  students  in  the  armies,  and  were  crippled  by  the 
partial  loss  of  endowments.  The  following,  founded 
and  endowed  by  Presbyterians,  survived  the  disasters 
of  the  war,  and  now,  under  Presbyterian  control  or  au- 
spices, are  rendering  valuable  service  to  the  country : 
Hampden  Sidney  College,  Va. ;  Davidson  College,  N.  C. ; 
Stewart  College, Tenn. ;  Westminster  College, Mo.;  King 
College,  Tenn. ;  and  Austin  College,  Texas.  Central  Uni- 
versity, at  Bichmond,  Ky.,  has  been  founded  and  suc- 
cessfully opened  since  the  war.  The  synods  of  Nash- 
ville, Memphis,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and 
Texas,  conjointly,  have  also  projected  a  university  (the 
South-western)  to  be  strictly  under  Presbyterian  con- 
trol, for  which  they  are  now  soliciting  an  endowment. 
It  has  been  located  at  Clarkesville,  Tenn.  Stewart  Col- 
lege has  been  merged  in  it.  The  financial  prostration 
of  the  South  since  the  war  has  rendered  the  endowment 
of  its  institutions  of  learning  slow  and  difficult.  Of 
academies  and  schools  competent  to  prepare  boys  for 
college  or  young  men  for  the  university,  or  to  give  a 
good  mathematical  and  classical  education,  thorough  so 
far  as  it  goes,  to  those  whose  means  do  not  admit  of 
more  elaborate  courses,  there  is  a  great  insufficiency 
throughout  the  South.  Those  which  bad  previously 
acquired  success  and  reputation  were  generally  broken 
up  through  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  war,  and  the 
poverty  and  depression  of  the  people  have  operated  to 
the  discouragement  of  efforts  to  establish  others.  Of 
such  institutions  there  are  some  of  a  high  character, 
maintained  under  Presbyterian  auspices;  as  the  Ding- 
ham  School,  Mebanesvilie,  N.  C. ;  Pleasant  Ridge  Acad- 
emy, Green  County,  Ala.;  Edgar  Institute,  Paris,  Ky.; 
Military  and  Classical  Institute,  Danville,  Ky. ;  Finlay 
High  School,  Lenoir,  N.  C;  and  Kemper  Institute, 
Booneville,  Mo.  The  Southern  Presbyterian  Church 
has  two  theological  seminaries,  each  endowed  and  fur- 
nished with  buildings,  libraries,  and  four  professors  of 
eminent  ability  and  learning  —  Union  Seminary,  at 
Hampden  Sidney,  Va. ;  and  Columbia  Seminary,  at  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C  It  has  recently  established  a  third,  at 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  for  the  education  and  training  of  col- 
ored men  for  the  ministry;  and  for  this  it  is  now 
gathering  an  endowment.  There  are  no  Presbyterian 
schools  or  colleges  for  girls  in  the  South  endowed 
beyond  the  provision  of  buildings,  apparatus,  and  li- 
braries; but  there  are  many  institutions  under  Presby- 
terian control  or  auspices  in  which  every  reasonable 
comfort  is  combined  with  advantages  for  the  thorough 
education  and  accomplishment  of  girls.  Among  these 
are  many  colleges,  collegiate  institutes,  and  seminaries 
which  afford  a  high  grade  of  instruction  to  young  la- 
dies, and  are  widely  esteemed  for  general  excellence 
and  efficiency. 

The  work  of  education  for  the  ministry  is  conducted 
by  the  General  Assembly,  through  an  executive  com- 
mittee located  at  Memphis,  Tenn.  In  the  last  ecclesi- 
astical year,  the  committee  received  from  the  churches, 
for  this  purpose,  $15,181,  from  which  95  young  men, 
prosecuting  their  studies  at  various  colleges  and  theo- 
logical seminariei,  received  assistance. 

The  standards  of  the  Sonthem  Presbvterian  Church 
are  the  Westminster  Confession  (with  the  chapter  "  Of 


the  Civil  Magistrate"  amended),  the  Larger  and  Shorter 
Catechisms,  and  the  Westminster  Form  of  Government 
and  Directory,  somewhat  altered  to  suit  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Church,  with  ^  Kules  of  Discipline,''  or 
**  Forms  of  Process,"  gathered  from  the  usages  and  laws 
of  the  Scottish  Church.  These  standards  are  adopted 
by  every  minister  at  his  ordination,  in  answer  to  the 
questions  put  to  him  publicly  by  the  presiding  minister, 
but  are  not  required  to  be  adopted  by  subscription  to 
any  written  formula. 

Anterior  to  the  division  of  the  Church  into  Northern 
and  Southern  churches,  the  Sonthem  churches  were 
disposed  to  adhere  more  closely  to  the  standards,  and 
were  more  churchly  in  their  ideas,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Westminister  Era,  than  a  large  portion  of  the  North- 
em  churches,  who  came  nearer  the  Congregational  in- 
fluence of  New  England.  It  was  the  united  opposition 
of  the  Southern  churches  to  what  claimed  to  be  a  more 
liberal  Presbyterian  ism  which  in  'large  part  caused 
the  divinon  of  1887  into  Old  and  New  School  bodies. 
Since  the  separation  in  1861,  the  Southern  body  has 
grown  even  more  strict  in  its  views  of  the  standards, 
and  the  jui^  dicino  character  of  Chnrch  government. 
But,  with  all  their  zeal  for  a  strict  construction  of  the 
standards  of  doctrine  and  order,  the  Southern  churches 
have  ever  been  distinguished  for  their  interest  in  pro- 
tracted meetings  and  services  of  religion.  The  custom 
is  almost  universal  of  holding  protracted  services  of 
several  days'  or  weeks'  duration  in  the  churches  at  one 
or  more  communion  services  in  the  year,  as  the  indica- 
tion of  the  special  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  may  sug- 
gest; and  most  frequently  at  such  meetings  there  is  a 
revival  in  the  hearty  of  God's  people,  and  awakenings 
of  greater  or  less  extent  among  the  unconverted.  The 
special  labon  of  evangelists  such  as  Moody  and  Sankey, 
and  Whittle  and  Bliss,  have  not  been  enjoyed  to  any 
great  extent  in  the  Southern  churches.  It  is  an  opin- 
ion generally  accepted  among  the  Southern  ministry 
that  there  is  great  advantage,  especially  in  a  sparsely 
populated  region  but  partially  supplied  with  the  means 
of  grace,  in  bringing  the  Gospel  to  bear  for  successive 
days  upon  the  minds  of  men.  In  this  way  their  thoughts 
can  be  more  effectually  withdrawn  from  their  worldly 
connections  and  pleasures,  and  fixed  more  intently  upon 
the  great  matter  of  salvation.  Hence  the  evangelists 
found  that  neither  their  methods  nor  their  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  of  salvation  by  grace  only,  through  faith, 
was  much  of  a  novelty  to  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
churches. 

It  has  proved  to  be  a  great  drawback  to  the  proper 
influence  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  that, 
owing  partly  to  its  poverty,  partly  from  lying  out  of  the 
chief  lines  of  the  travel  and  commerce  with  Europe, 
and  partly  from  lack  of  great  commercial  cities  with 
their  accumulated  capital,  its  learned  men  are  able  to 
publish  very  little,  and  its  journals  are  of  necessity  pro- 
vincial in  their  character,  and  therefore  the  world  at 
large  knows  little  of  them.  Besides,  so  vast  is  the  ter- 
ritory covered  by  this  Church,  and  so  diverse  the  local 
interests,  that  instead  of  patronage  being  concentrated 
upon  one  or  two  great  religious  joumals,  it  is  divided 
between  some  seven  or  eight,  none  of  which  has  power 
enough  to  make  itself  felt  abroad.  The  Southeiti  Pres- 
byterian Review^  a  quarterly  journal  of  thirty  years* 
standing,  now  published  under  the  supervision  of  the 
professors  in  the  two  theological  seminaries,  compares 
most  favorably  in  learning  and  ability  with  any  theo- 
logical quarterly  in  this  country ;  yet,  being  published 
in  the  interior  of  South  Carolina,  without  the  aid  of  the 
machinery  of  a  great  publishing -house  to  bring  it  be- 
fore the  world,  it  is  little  known  outside  the  circle  of  its 
local  patrons  and  admirers. 

In  view  of  the  calamities  which  have  befallen  this 
body  of  Presbyterians  during  the  sixteen  yean  of  its 
histor}',  bringing  poverty  and  distress  npon  so  large  a 
part  of  its  people,  its  success,  so  far,  has  been  remarka- 
ble.   In  view  of  the  vast  territory  to  be  evangelized 
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which  is  covered  by  it,  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  poor  ignorant  negroes,  ever  tending  backward  to 
heathenisQii  who  must  depend  upon  this  Church  very 
hirgely  for  a  form  of  the  Gospel  that  will  enlighten  and 
civilize  them,  no  body  of  Presbyterians  in  the  world 
has  a  greater  work  to  do,  or,  in  proportion  to  the  work 
to  be  done,  less  financial  ability  to  sustain  it. 

18.  Fkesbytkrian  Church  in  Canada. — In  this 
British  dominion  the  Presbyterians  are  in  point  of 
numbers  the  third  among  the  religious  denominations, 
being  only  exceeded  by  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the 
Church  of  England.  Presby  terianism  dates  in  Canada 
at  least  from  the  conquest,  in  1759.  Its  first  exponent 
is  supposed  to  hare  been  the  Rev.  George  Henry.  He 
appeared  in  Quebec  as  early  as  1765,  and  was  the  chap- 
lain of  a  British  regiment  stationed  there.  In  1784  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Spark  went  there,  and  in  1787  the  first 
Presbyterian  congregation  was  organized.  It  was  com- 
posed principally  of  soldiers.  In  1780  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Bethune,  a  minister  of  the  Kirk  who  had  come  from 
Scotland  as  chaplain  of  a  Highland  regiment,  preached 
first  in  Montreal,  and  aftenvards  organized  several  con- 
gregations in  the  county  of  Glengary.  In  Montreal 
itself,  the  first  Presbyterian  Church  was  organized  in 
1790.  They  built  St.  Gabriel  Street  Church,  which  is 
still  used  as  a  Presbyterian  church,  and  is  the  oldest 
Protestant  church  in  Canada.  Previous  to  the  comple- 
tion of  their  own  structure  they  worshipped,  by  per- 
mission of  the  RecoUet  Fathers,  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  In  recognition  of  these  kind  offices,  "  The  So- 
ciety of  Presbyterians,**  as  they  were  then  called,  pre- 
sented the  good  fathers  with  "  two  hogsheads  of  Span- 
ish wine  and  a  box  of  candles,**  which  were  *^  thankfully 
accepted" — a  manifestation  of  friendly  feeling  between 
Romanists  and  Protestants  which  continues  to  this  day. 
In  1803  the  first  Presbytery  of  Montreal  was  organized 
by  two  ministers  and  one  elder;  and  for  years  after  the 
development  of  Presbyterianism  was  slow.  In  Upper 
Canada,  now  known  as  the  Province  of  Ontario,  the  pi- 
oneers of  Presbyterianism  were  sent  out  by  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church.  One  of  the  principal  laborers  thus  sent 
was  the  Rev.  Robert  M'Dowell,  who  was  appointed  by 
the  classis  of  Albany  as  their  missionary  to  Canada  in 
1798.  He  itinerated  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Up- 
per Canada,  forming  and  fostering  congregations  in  va- 
rious places.  He  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  in  1841. 
The  Rev.  W.  Smart,  who  was  sent  out  from  England  in 
1811,  and  who  labored  long  and  faithfully  in  Brockville ; 
the  Rev.  W.  Bell,  sent  out  from  Scotland  in  1817 ;  the 
Rev.  William  Jenkins,  originally  from  Scotland,  who 
went  to  Canada  from  the  United  States  in  1817 ;  the 
Rev.  Robert  Boyd,  from  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  ordained  in 
1821 ;  and  the  Rev.  James  Harris,  also  from  Ireland,  who 
began  his  labors  in  1820  as  pastor  of  the  first  Presbyte- 
rian church  in  York  (now  Toronto),  were  among  the  foun- 
ders of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada.  To  King- 
ston and  a  few  other  places  ministers  were,  on  applica- 
tion, sent  out  by  presbyteries  in  Scotland,  the  Rev.  John 
Barclay  being  the  first  minister  of  Kingston.  In  1825, 
the  Glasgow  Colonial  Society  was  formed,  which  sent 
out  man}'  ministers  to  Lower  and  Upper  Canada,  as  well 
as  to  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  These  minis- 
ters were  all  uf  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  1827  bishop 
Straclian,  of  Toronto,  published  an  ecclesiastical  chart 
of  Upper  Canada,  in  which  the  Church  of  England  was 
said  to  have  thirty  ministers,  while  two  only  belonged 
to  the  Church  of  Scotland — '^one  of  whom,"  it  was  fur- 
ther alleged,  "  had  made  application  to  be  received  into 
the  Anglican  Communion."  A  change,  however,  was 
at  hand.  The  tide  of  immigration  had  begun  to  fiow 
in  the  direction  of  Canada,  bringing  large  numbers  of 
Presbyterians  from  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Ireland. 
Societies  also  began  to  be  formed  in  Scotland  *'for  pro- 
moting the  religious  interests  of  Scottish  settlers  in 
British  North  America."  Presbyterianism  had  taken 
root  in  Canada;  it  now  began  to  make  rapid  progress. 
The  supply  of  Scottish  ministers  being  necessarily  cut 


off,  owing  to  the  ecclesiastical  condition  of  the  country, 
these  provinces  were  at  this  time  thrown  almost  en- 
tirely on  their  own  resources.  In  1831  was  formed 
**  The  S}*nod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada  in 
connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland."  On  its  first 
roll  were  25  ministers.  "  The  United  Synod  of  Upper 
Canada,"  connsting  chiefly  of  ministers  of  the  Associate 
Church  of  Scotland,  with  some  from  Ireland,  had  formed 
about  1819,  but  in  1840  was  amalgamated  with  the 
synod  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
then  numbered  82  ministers.  Several  ministers  from 
the  Secesuon  Church  of  Scotland  came  to  Canada  about 
1882,  and  the  number  was  increased  from  time  to  time. 
They  were  organized  as  the  Missionary'  Synod  of  the 
United  Secession  Church,  and  known  afterwards  as  the 
Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada. 
In  1844,  the  year  after  the  disruption  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  a  division  took  place  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Canada  in  connection  with  the  Church  of 
Scotland;  25  ministers  agreeing  with  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  withdrew,  and  formed  themselves  into  *'  The 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland."  The  synod  formed 
immediately  founded  a  theological  hall  at  Toronto  un- 
der the  name  of  "  Knox  College."  The  United  Presby- 
terians also  instituted  a  theological  hall  at  London. 
The  synod  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotlanii, 
having  in  1841  obtained  a  royal  charter  for  Queen^s 
University  and  College  at  Kingston,  set  themselves  to 
work  for  its  better  equipment.  Then  began  a  struggle 
for  pre-eminence  between  three  vigorous  branches  of 
the  Church.  With  vai^'ing  success,  each  maintained  a 
separate  existence  for  seventeen  years.  To  Nova  Sco- 
tia and  New  Brunswick  the  first  Presbyterian  ministers 
were  sent  from  Scotland  by  the  Burgher  and  Anti- 
Burgher  synods.  A  missionary  was  also  sent  in  1768 
by  the  united  synods  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
About  1769  the  real  work  of  building  up  a  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Nova  S£otia  may  be  said  to  have  begun,  the 
Rev.  David  Smith  and  the  Rev.  Daniel  Cock  having 
been  sent  out  by  the  Burgher  or  Associate  Synod  of 
Scotland.  Seventeen  years  afterwards,  the  Rev.  James 
McGregor  was  sent  out  by  the  Anti-Burgher  or  General 
Associate  Synod.  From  these  beginnings  grew  up  the 
Presbytery  of  Truro  (Burgher),  established  in  1786,  and 
the  Presbytery  of  Pictou  (Anti-Burgher),  in  1795.  In 
1817  these  united,  forming  "The  Ftesbyterian  Church 
of  Nova  Scotia."  This  was  the  first  colonial  union  of 
which  there  is  any  record.  Ministers  from  the  Church 
of  Scotland  came  at  a  later  date.  This  Church  was  first 
represented  in  these  provinces  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Rus- 
sei,  called  to  be  minister  of  St.  Matthew's  Church,  Hali- 
fax, in  178-1.  But  thirtv-two  vears  intervened  before 
it  could  be  said  to  have  effected  a  permanent  lodgment. 
In  1833  seven  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
formed  themselves  into  the  Svnod  of  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward's  Island  (the  Presbytery 
of  New  Brunswick,  however,  declined  to  enter  into  the 
compact,  and  in  1835  constituted  itself  the  Synod  of 
New  Brunswick).  The  Synod  of  Nova  Scotia  grew 
apace,  and  when  the  division  came,  in  1844,  it  had 
outnumbered  its  elder  sister.  But  now  it  was  well- 
nigh  extinguished.  Some  of  its  ministers  returned  to 
Scotland,  others  joined  the  Free  Church  in  these  prov- 
inces. Three  only  maintained  their  former  connection. 
The  synod  became  defunct  in  1843,  and  was  not  resus- 
citated till  1854,  when  it  again  put  forth  energetic  ef- 
forts to  recover  its  lost  ground.  In  Canada  the  new 
body,  founded  in  1844,  in  sympathy  with  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  took,  as  we  have  said,  the  name  of 
*<  The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada."  In  1861,  after 
several  years  spent  in  negotiations,  this  body  and  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada  united  under 
the  designation  of  **  The  Canada  Presbyterian  Church," 
the  corresponding  bodies  in  the  Lower  Provinces  uniting 
under  the  name  of  "  The  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
Lower  Provinces."  "  The  Synod  of  the  Canada  Pres- 
byterian Church"  entered  on  a  prosperous  career,  with 
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•  xoU  of  226  miiiisten,  of  whom  128  had  belonged  to  the  | 
Caiuida  Piesbyterian  Church  and  68  to  the  United  Ptes- 
bytaian  Church.  In  1870  the  supreme  court  of  this 
Chmch  was  for  the  first  time  constituted  as  a  General 
Assembly,  In  1868  the  qmods  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Branswick  in  connection  with  the  Church  of 
Scotland  were  united  into  one  synod.  The  synods  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Free  Church 
had  already  united,  namely,  in  1860.  Thus  the  way 
was  prepared  throughout  the  Dominion  of  Canada  for 
comprehensiye  union.  In  September,  1874,  there  were 
(omitting  a  few  congregations  connected  with  organ- 
izations in  the  United  States)  four  Presbyterian  bodies 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  viz. :  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Canada  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  Scotland;  the  Canada  Presbyterian  Church;  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  Nora  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
and  adjoining  prorinces ;  and  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  the  Lower  ProTinces.  In  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Canada  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland 
there  were  11  presbyteries  and  122  ministers;  in  the 
Canada  Presbyterian  Church,  19  presbyteries  and  329 
ministers;  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  Nova  Scotia, 
etc,  6  presbyteries  and  31  ministers;  and  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  the  Lower  Provinces,  10  presbyteries 
and  124  ministers.  There  were  theological  ooUeges  in 
Toronto  and  Montreal  belonging  to  the  Canada  Presby- 
terian Church;  at  Kingston  and  Quebec,  to  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Canada  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  Scotland;  and  at  Halifax,  to  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  the  Lower  Provinces.  Nearly  one  half  of  the  minis- 
ters in  the  several  provinces  have  been  supplied  by  the 
theological  colleges  of  the  country.  From  the  date  of 
the  union  above  referred  to,  overtures  having  reference 
to  a  yet  more  comprehensive  union  began  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  supreme  courts  of  aU  the  churches  in 
British  North  America.  Increased  facilities  for  inter- 
communication helped  to  make  the  proposal  at  least 
passible  of  accomplishment.  The  confederation  of  the 
provinces  which  now  form  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
having  been  consummated  in  1867,  there  naturally  fol- 
lowed a  strong  desire  for  that  ecclesiastical  union  which 
bad  long  been  contemplated.  This  desire  was  shared 
by  many  who  had  previously  opposed  such  a  union. 
Formal  negotiations  were  commenced  in  1870  in  all  the 
provinces,  culminating  in  the  union  which  was  happily 
consummated  June  15,  1875,  in  the  eity  of  Montreal, 
when  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada  in  connection 
with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Canada  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  Church  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  in  con- 
nection with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  the  Lower  Provinces,  declaring  their 
belief  that  it  would  be  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  cause  of  Christ  that  they  should  unite, 
and  thus  form  one  Presbvterian  Church  in  the  Domin- 
ion,  were  formally  united  under  the  name  of  "  The  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Canada."  The  aggregate  of  the 
United  Church  at  that  date  was  684  ministers,  1119 
congregations,  90,658  communicants,  and  a  population 
mider  its  instruction  of  about  650,000.  Statistics  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  as  they  were  reported 
to  the  General  Assembly  in  June,  1876,  then  showed  it 
to  contain  4  S3mods,  83  presbyteries,  1076  congregations, 
664  ministers,  82,186  communicants,  and  59,949  Sabbath- 
scholars.  The  contributions  for  all  purposes  amounted 
to  $939,690 ;  of  this  sum  $418,058  were  paid  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  ministry,  $25,472  for  home  mission  work, 
$16,178  for  foreign  missions,  and  $11,219  for  missions 
among  the  French  Canadians. 

1.  The  kome  mimtmg  of  the  Church  are  co-extensive 
with  this  vast  dominion.  Their  history  is  simply  the 
history  of  the  Church  itself — one  of  continuous,  steady 
progress.  In  the  early  years  of  Piresbyterianism  in 
Canada,  owing  chiefly  to  the  lack  of  ministers,  many 
cast  in  their  bt  with  those  branches  of  the  Church 
whose  missionaries  first  supplied  them  with  the  means 
of  grsee.    Others,  filled  with  romantic  attachment  to 
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the  Church  of  their  fathers,  waited  long  and  patiently, 
and  instances  are  not  wanting  of  "vacant  congrega- 
tions** assembling  themselves  for  public  worship  for 
years  together  to  hear  sermons  read  by  one  of  their  el- 
ders, or  to  be  exhorted  by  '*the  men"  whom  they  rec- 
ognised as  their  temporsry  leaders.  The  work  divides 
itself  into  two  distinct  departments:  1,  the  opening  up 
of  new  fields,  and  supplying  ordinances  to  purely  mis- 
sion stations;  2,  to*aid  weak  congregations  in  the  sup- 
port of  their  ministers.  The  number  of  purely  mission 
fields  occupied  in  the  western  section  in  1876  was  130; 
including  300  preaching-stations,  with  3000  communi- 
cants. The  average  Sabbath  attendance  at  these  sta- 
tions was  about  16,000  in  the  aggregate.  There  were 
also  78  supplemented  congregations  with  settled  pastors 
receiving  grants  from  $50  to  $300  each  per  annum  from 
the  home  mission  fund.  The  number  of  missionaries 
employed  was  as  follows:  35  ministers  and  licentiates; 
59  theological  students;  44  catechists;  12  lay  catechists 
•^n  ail  150  missionaries.  The  grants  made  for  1877  to 
home  mission  fields  amounted  to  about  $20,000,  to  sup- 
plemented congregations  $10,000,  and  for  contingencies 
$2500,  making  in  all  $32,500.  The  eastern  sections, 
although  small  in  comparison  vrith  the  immense  terri- 
tory assigned  to  Jthe  Western  Committee,  have  a  mis- 
sion field  which  is  neither  very  limited,  very  compact, 
nor  very  easily  wrought  It  embraces  some  nine  or  ten 
groups  of  stations  requiring  missionary  services.  The 
greater  part  of  the  work  is  done  by  student  oateobists, 
of  whom  many  were  employed  in  1877.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  eight  Gaelic  catechists  are  employed  in 
Cape  Breton,  and  other  parts  of  Nova  Scotia.  An  in- 
teresting mission  field  was  recently  entered  upon  in 
New  Brunswick.  It  is  known  as  ''The  New  Kincar- 
dine Colony,"  and  is  described  as  '^  a  little  bit  of  Scot- 
land transplanted  bodily  into  the  forests  of  New  Bruns- 
wick." Another  has  been  opened  in  a  long-neglected 
part  of  Newfoundland.  The  annual  expenditure  for 
home  missions  in  this  section  is  about  $3500,  and  for 
supplementing  the  stipends  of  ministers  in  weak  con- 
gregations about  $4000. 

In  addition  to  the  work  above  mentioned,  missions 
of  a  special  character  are  maintained.  Of  such  is-  the 
mission  to  the  lumbermen,  instituted  seven  years  prior 
to  the  union  by  the  branch  of  the  Church  in  connection 
with  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  object  of  thu  mis- 
sion is  to  supply  the  ordinances  of  religion  to  the  laige 
number  of  men  employed  in  the  forests  during  the  win- 
ter. These  are  visited  by  ministers,  and  supplied  with 
copies  of  the  Scriptures,  tracts,  and  other  literature  in 
French  and  English.  The  average  number  annually 
employed  in  this  branch  of  industry,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Upper  Ottawa,  is  about  5000  men.  The  amount 
expended  on  their  behalf  is  about  $650  per  annum. 

Perhaps  in  no  department  of  Chureh  work  are  there 
more  hopeful  and  encouraging  ngns  of  progress  than  in 
that  under  the  care  of  the  Assembly's  Board  of  French 
Evangelization,  which  has  for  its  hereulean  task  the 
emancipation  of  1,250,000  French  Boman  Catholics. 
Previous  to  1875  missionary  eflTorts  in  this  direction 
had  been  conducted  on  a  limited  scale  by  the  several 
churches.  Since  the  ynion  a  great  impetus  has  been 
given  to  the  work,  which  is  now  assuming  large  pro- 
portions. In  the  service  of  the  board  there  are  at  pres- 
ent forty  missionaries,  colporteurs,  and  teachers,  several 
of  whom  were  at  one  time  priests  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
In  Nova  Scotia  an  ordained  missionary  labors  in  a  wide 
field  with  a  fair  measure  of  success.  He  reports  125 
Romanists  having  embraced  Protestantism  through  his 
instrumentality  during  the  year  1876.  In  the  province 
of  New  Brunswick  there  are  three  French  missions,  each 
making  steady  progress.  In  the  province  of  Quebec 
there  are  twelve  rural  missions,  maintaining  Sabbath- 
schools,  besides  the  ordinary  services.  In  Ottawa,  the 
capital  of  the  Dominion,  the  board  employs  two  mis- 
sionaries, who  minister  to  about  250  persons.  In  Que- 
bec city-.-the  stronghold  of  popery  in  Canada — a  church 
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was  erected  in  1876,  the  first  French  Protestant  church 
built  in  the  city. 

2.  The  staff  of ybrd^  missionaries  consists  at  present 
of  ten  ordained  ministers,  one  catechist,  who  acts  as  su-' 
perintendent  of  schools,  and  three  female  missionaries. 
These  are  assisted  by  a  large  number  of  trained  native 
teachers.  The  salaries  of  the  ordained  missionaries  av- 
erage about  $1200  each ;  their  assistants  receive  from 
$400  to.  $600  each  per  annum.  The  Church  contrib- 
utes annually  towanis  the  expenditure,  in  connection 
with  the  mission-^hip  Vaysprmfff  $1200.  The  fields 
are  four  in  nunjber : 

(1.)  The  New  Hebrides. — ^This  is  (he  oldest  and  most 
distant.  It  origiuated  with  the  late  Dr.  John  Geddie, 
formerly  a  minister  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Branch 
of  the  Church  at  Cavendish,  Prince  Edward  Island,  who 
landed  on  the  island  of  Aneityum  on  July  Id,  1848. 
This  is  no  place  to  enter  upon  the  details  of  Dr.  Geddie's 
life's  work.  Few  missionaries  have  been  more  success- 
ful, and  no  higher  encomium  need  be  associated  with 
his  name  than  these  touching  words  inscribed  on  a  tab- 
let recently  erected  to  his  memory  on  the  wall  of  the 
chapel  where  he  was  wont  to  preach :  "  When  he  came 
here  there  were  no  Christians,  and  when  he  went  away 
there  were  no  heathens."  Since  the  cpmmencement  of 
this  mission  twelve  missionaries,  with  their  wives,  have 
gone  firom  Nova  Scotia  to  labor  in  this  field. 

(2.)  Trinidad.— The  mission  to  the  Coolies  of  Trini- 
dad was  begun  in  1869  by  the  Rev.  John  Morton,  also 
a  minister  of  the  Church  of  the  Lower  Provinces.  In 
1871  he  was  joined  by  the  Rev.  R.  J;  Grant,  and  more 
recently  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Christie.  Fifteen  schools 
h«ve  been  opened.  Churches  have  also  been  built,  and 
a  number  of  native  assistants  take  part  in  the  work, 
which,  notwithstanding  many  difficulties,  is  making 
satisfactory  progress.  The  number  of  Coolie  children 
under  instruction  is  600,  and  the  missionary  reports  that 
15  in  one  school  can  repeat  the  whole  of  the  Shorter 
Catechism.  The  number  of  Coolies  on  the  island  is 
about  15,000. 

(8.)  Formota.  —  This  is  one  of  the  Church's  most 
protnising  foreign  mission  fields.  It  was  begun  in  1872 
by  the  Rev.  G.  L.  M'Kay,  of  the  Canada  Presbyterian 
Church.  In  1875  he  was  joined  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Fra- 
ser,  M.D.,  as. a  medical  missionary.  In  these  five  years 
there  have  been  erected  ten  chapels  and  two  misaion- 
hf uses.  Five  hundred  of  the  natives  have  renounced 
idolatry,  and  regularly  attend.Christian  services.  Sev- 
enty-five have,  after  careful  preparation  and  examina- 
tion, been  admitted  as  communicants.  There  are  five 
schools  with  native  teachers,  atid  nine  native  students 
are  under  training  for  missionary  work.    . 

(4.)  /ndio.— Previous  to  the  union  the  Canada  Pres- 
byterian Church  and  the  Church  in  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  had 
each  broken  ground  in  India  by  sending  female  mis- 
sionaries. In  1874  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Campbell,  a  minister 
of  the  last-named  Church,  ofiered  himself  for  foreign 
mission  work.  He  has  since  proceeded  to  Madras  as  a 
miasionaiy  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada.  At 
the  same  time  the  Rev.  James  Douglas  also  accepted  an 
appointment  to  labor  at  Indore. 

Next  to  the  New  Hebrides,  the  Juvenile  Mission  to 
India,  instituted  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada 
in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  is  the  old- 
est foreign  mission  of  the  Church.  It  was  originated 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  has  always  been  supported 
by  a  number  of  Sabbath-schools  and  the  voluntary  of- 
ferings of  a  few  friends.  The  annual  contributions  re- 
ceived by  the  treasurer  have  been  steadily  increasing 
for  some  years.  Besides  supporting  four  Zenana  day- 
schools  and  a  Bible-woman,  this  juvenile  agency  pro- 
vides for  the  education  of  about  forty  orphui  children 
in  India. 

8.  Co^^^^.— Queen's  University  and  College  at  Kings- 
ton, founded  in  1840,  is  the  oldest.  It  was  project«d 
tor  the  branch  of  the  Church,  formerly  in  connection 


with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  is  the  only  one  that 
possesses  the  power  of  granting  degrees.  It  combines 
the  faculties  of  arts  and  theology.  Since  its  establish- 
ment Queen's  has  educated  more  than  100  ministers  for 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  combined  resources  and 
equipment  of  the  Canadian  Presbyterian  colleges  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows : 
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The  General  Assembly  authorizes  an  annual  collection 
to  be  made  in  all  the  congregations  on  behalf  of  its  the^ 
ological  colleges.  In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned 
theological  colleges,  there  is  a  collegiate  institute  at 
Winnipeg,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Manitoba;  it 
is  controlled  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  supported 
by  the  Church  at  large.  This  institution  has  two  pro> 
fessors — one  of  science  and  literature,  and  one  of  clas* 
sics;  also  a  lecturer  in  philosophy. 

4.  PeriodicaU.— Each  of  the  churches  previous  to  1875 
published  a  monthly  magazine  for  the  diffusion  of  mis* 
sionary  information  and  genersl  religious  intelligence^ 
So  that  at  the  time  of  the  union  there  were  four  such 
magazines— two  in  the  maritime  provinces,  one  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  and  one  in  the  province  of  Quebec. 
Three  of  these  had  outlived  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
centur>^  The  General  Assembly  agreed  that  there 
should  be  but  one  periodical  for  the  whole  Church,  is- 
sued under  its  sanction,  to  be  called  The  Presbyterian 
Record,  and  to  be  published  monthly  in  the  city  of 
Montreal,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  cents  per  copy  per 
annum.  The  first  number  of  this  periodical  was  pub- 
lished in  January,  1876.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  it 
had  attained  a  circulation  of  86,000  copies  monthly. 

6.  A  few  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Can- 
ada in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  refused 
to  enter  into  the  union  with  the  Canada  Presbvterian 
Church,  and,  after  the  union  was  consummated,  de- 
clared themselves  to  constitute  the  Synod  in  oonnec* 
tion  with  the  Church  of  Scotland.  This  svnod  met  in 
Montreal  in  June,  1876.  The  Rev.  David  Watson  was 
appointed  moderator.  Trustees  were  appointed  for  th« 
various  funds  of  the  synod,  and  the  usual  committees 
were  also  appointed.  A  petition  was  presented  from 
the  congregation  of  West  King,  praying  for  ordinances 
in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  com>> 
plaining  of  the  proceedings  which  had  resulted  in  their 
being  deprived  of  their  Church  property.  A  list  was 
presented  of  congregations  in  similar  circumstances.  It 
was  agreed  that  a  commission  with  synodical  powers 
be  appointed  to  watch  such  cases,  and,  if  that  were 
called  for,  to  appoint  a  deputation  to  proceed  to  £din* 
burgh  and  attend  the  next  General  Assembly,  or  the 
meetings  at  any  time  of  the  Colonial  Committee  of  tha 
Church  of  Scotland.  See,  besides  the  article  in  filai4> 
kie.  Sketch  of  the  Presb.  Church  throughout  the  Worldf 
p.  49  sq.,  the  references  at  the  end  of  the  article  Pre8« 

BrrERIANISM. 

19.  Presbytertan  Churches  of  Colonies  op  thr 
British  Empire.— Besides  the  above  tn  Canada,  there 
are  the  following.  In  the  account  of  these  we  chiefly 
follow  the  report  of  the  late  Pan-Presbyterian  Council 
of  Edinburgh,  which  we  have  largely  used  in  the  preced- 
ing details: 

1.  Australian  Presbyterian  Church. — In  1836,  while 
this  countiy  was  still  used  for  penal  colonization,  the 
Presbyterian  doctrine  found  its  exponent  in  Victoria  in 
the  person  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clow,  a  retired  chaplain  of  a 
Highland  regiment.    In  1838  a  missionary  preachef 
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was  sent  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  Melbourne,  and 
soon  others  went  over,  and,  until  1846,  Presbyterianism 
in  this  colony-  was  wholly  dependent  on  the  Kirk. 
After  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1851,  and  the  consequent 
rapid  settlement  of  the  colony,  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
Church  sent  a  nnmber  of  ministers;  and,  by  1859,  when 
a  union  of  the  different  Presbyterian  churches  was  pro- 
posed, there  wer^  congregations  representing  the  regular 
Kirk,  the  Free  Church,  and  the  United  Presbyterian, 
besides  many  smaller  bodies.  A  complete  union  of  all 
these  various  Presbyterians  was  finally  effected  in  1867, 
on  the  abolition  of  state  aid. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Victoria  has  been  formed 
on  the  Scottish  model.  In  all  its  distinctive  principles 
it  remains  loyal  to  the  parent  Church.  While  it  has 
asserted  an  independent  position  for  itself,  it  has  adopted 
the  Westminster  Confession  and  Catechisms,  and  the 
Second  Book  of  Discipline,  as  its  standards.  Some  va- 
riations have  been  admitted  on  administration.  For 
example — (1.)  The  General  Assembly  is  not  a  represen- 
tative body.  (2.)  The  Commission,  which  meets  six 
months  after  the  Assembly,  deals  not  only  with  matters 
sent  to  it,  but  with  all  matters  of  which  due  notice  has 
been  given;  but  its  decisions  in  these  latter  are  subject 
tB  review  by  the  next  (general  Assembly.  (8.)  It  has 
no  synods.  (4.)  And  no  deacons'  courts.  The  seccQar 
affairs  are  intrusted  to  a  committee  elected  by  the  con- 
gregation, one  half  of  whom  retire  every  year.  (5.) 
Adherents  as  well  as  communicants  are  allowed  to  vote 
for  the  first  minister  of  a  newly  formed  congregation. 
(6.)  The  use  of  hymns  and  of  instrumental  music  has 
been  allowed,  and  congregations  have  almost  without 
exception,  and  with  wonderful  unanimity,  availed 
themselves  of  the  allowance.  The  hymn-book  of  the 
English  Presbyterian  Church  has  been  sanctioned  and 
recommended.  (7.)  Further,  the  'Assembly  has  sanc- 
tioned a  "  Book  of  Prayers  for  Social  Worship,"  which 
has  been  compiled  with  the  view  of  assisting  Christian 
men  in  the  bush  to  hold  service  where  a  minister  is  not 
available. 

The  following  statistics  will  give  an  approximate 
view  of  the  present  numerical  and  financial  state  of  the 
Church : 

Presbyterian  population 130,000 

Pastoral  charees 145 

Ministers  settTed  in  pastoral  charges 182 

Unattached  miulsters  sopplyiug  vacancies  and 

new  stations 19 

Bldcrs 400 

Attending  divine  service 60,000 

Commnnicants 16,000 

Churches  (besides  balls  and  school-bouses) 234 

Sittings  In  churches.... 88,000 

Sabbath-schools 204 

Teachers 2,100 

Scholars 28,000 

Bible  classes 78 

Scholars 1,800 

Income  for  all  purposes,  1876-76 XSO.OOO 

Capital  fbnds  held  iu  trust  fur  viirions  schemes..  £60,688 

The  schemes  of  the  Church  embrace  two  departments, 
ministerial  and  missionarv : 

(I.)  MinisteriaL — In  order  to  make  suitable  provision 
for  the  ministry,  the  following  funds  have  been  estab- 
lished— (a.)  A  capital  fund  for  the  endowment  and  sup- 
port of  a  theological  hall,  established  in  18G5,  with  four 
chairs — Systematic  Theology,  Apologetics,  Church  His- 
tory, and  Exegetics — held  provisionally  by  four  minis- 
ters of  the  Church,  and  attended  by  fifteen  students,  of 
whom  five  are  studying  with  a  view  to  mission  work. 
£50,000  will  be  required  for  the  endowment  of  these 
four  chairs.  £14,000  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church,  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  £900.  Two 
university  scholarships  of  £50  and  £25  respectively 
have  been  founded  for  intending  theological  students, 
and  two  theological  scholarships  of  the  same  amounts. 
fiot  the  larger  of  these  is  not  confined  to  Presbyterian 
students.  It  is  open  to  all  denominations.  The  As- 
sembly raises  additional  scholarships,  when  needed,  by 
mbscription.    (b.)  A  sustentation  fund,  for  the  more 


adequate  support  of  the  ministry,  aims  at  securing 
a  mmmum  stipend  of  £300  to  every  minister.  Con> 
gregations  lodge  their  moneys  monthly  in  the  poet- 
office  savings  bank.  Their  ministers  draw  the  deposits 
once  a  quarter  to  the  extent  of  £800  a  year.  The 
balance  that  remains  undrawn,  if  any,  accrues  to  the 
general  sustentation  fund,  which  is  distributed  among 
ministers  whose  stipend  falls  short  of  the  minimum, 
with  the  proviso,  however,  that  no  congregation  re- 
ceives more  than  £50.  Last  year  88  out  of  122  minis- 
ters participated  in  the  fund.  The  income  was  derived 
from  the  following  sources:  Congregational  subscrip- 
tions, £866 ;  donations  of  £100  each  from  eight  gentle- 
men, £800;  small  donations  and  legacy,  £874 ;  interest 
from  savings  bank,  £35,  in  all  £2075^  (c.)  A  capital 
fund,  for  the  support  of  aged  and  infirm  ministers ;  in- 
stituted not  only  in  the  interest  of  ministers,  but  as 
emphatically  of  congregations,  to  relieve  them,  in  some 
measure,  at  least,  from  a  very  painful  burden,  and  to 
insure  their  enjoying  the  ministrations  of  men  in  the 
prime  and  vigor  of  life.  It  is  raised  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions, and  by  a  payment  of  £25,  spread  over  five 
years,  from  every  minister.  The  allowance  is  £50  per 
annum,  with  £2  for  every  year  beyond  five  that  the  an- 
nuitant has  held  a  charge,  (cf.)  A  fund  for  the  support 
of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  ministers,  raised 
by  a  minister's  rate  of  £5  per  annum,  and  an  annual 
congregational  collection.  In  1876  these  two  sources^ 
of  income  yielded  £990.  Interest  on  capital,  £1068 ;  in 
all  £2058.  Annuities  to  twenty  widows  and  twenty- 
four  orphans,  £965.  The  annuity  is  £50,  with  £10  for 
each  child  below  eighteen.  The  latter  sum  is  doubled 
when  both  parents  are  dead.  By  these  respective  agen- 
cies provision  is  made  for  the  ministry  in  its  four  stages 
— when  training  for  work,  when  at  work,  when  past 
work,  and  when  finally  done  with  work. 

(II.)  Missionary.— Comprwed  under  two  branches — 
home  and  heathen  missions :  (a.)  The  home  mission  is 
charged  with — (1)  securing  a  supply  of  min'isters ;  (2) 
admitting  accredited  ministers  from  other  churches ;  (3) 
assisting  presbyteries  in  supplying  vacancies;  and  (4) 
fostering  mission-stations.  As  the  Church,  in  planting 
itself  in  a  new  land,  is  essentially  a  home  mission,  and 
as  the  demand  for  ministers  has  always  been  ahead  of 
the  supply,  little  has  been  attempte<l  outside  its  own 
community.  One  or  two  of  the  larger  congregations 
have,  however,  been  vigorously  prosecuting,  while  oth- 
ers are  commencing,  territorial  work  at  their  own  hand. 
The  committee  have  received  generous  assistance  from 
the  home  churches  in  the  way  of  ministerial  supply. 
But  the  need  is  by  no  means  abated.  At  this  moment 
at  least  twelve  men  are  urgently  required.  (6.)  The 
heathen  mission  embraces  three  depsrtments:  (1.)  The 
Chinese,  of  whom  there  are  about  17,000  in  Victoria. 
They  are  scattered  in  groups  of  two  or  three  hundred 
over  the  colony.  They  are  generally  of  an  inferior 
type,  but  are  very  accessible  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Gospel,  which  are  given  them  at  various  points  by  the 
Christian  churches.  The  Presbyterian  Mission  has 
taken  the  form  for  the  present  of  a  seminary  for  train- 
ing Chinese  catechists.  It  b  conducted  by  one  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Church,  assisted  by  Mr.  Cheong,  a  Chi- 
nese student.  (2.)  The  Aborigines,  now  reduced  to 
about  1600.  Charles  Kingsley  and  others  have  put  the 
natives  of  Australia  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  of  ra- 
tional beings,  "  if  indeed  they  are  entitled  to  be  called 
men."  It  seemed  as  if  they  were  likely  to  furnish  a 
link  in  the  ascending  development  of  humanity.  The 
Presbyterian  Mission  at  Rosroali  has  exploded  this  no- 
tion. '  It  is  under  the  charge  of  two  Moravian  brethren, 
and  furnishes  delightful  proofs  of  the  elevating  influence 
of  Christianity  even  upon  the  most  degraded  savage, 
while  the  children  of  the  school  have  outstripped  all 
their  competitors  in  the  State  schools  of  Victoria.  (8.) 
The  New  Hebrides,  in  conjunction  with  other  churches 
in  Scotland,  Canada,  and  Nova  Scotia.  The  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Victoria  maintains  a  contingent  of  two 
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miBBionaiies  on  this  interestiiig  field.  The  children  of 
the  Sabbath-schools  are  pledged  to  collect  £500  per  an- 
num for  the  maintenance  of  the  Day^ring,  mission-ship. 
The  total  contributions  to.  the  home  and  heathen  mis- 
sions in  1876  amounted  to  £2220.  The  capital  invested 
funds  of  the  Church,  Sept.  80, 1876,  were  as  follows : 


1.  Theological  Hall  endowment 

9.  Ormona  and  Patrick  Hamilton  scholarships... 

8.  Rokewood  Chnrch  endowment 

4.  Infirm  Ministers*  Fund 

8.  Widows  and  Orphans*  Fund 

6.  Brodle  Bequest  (Home-mission  work) — ; . . . . 

7.  Loan  Fund  for  church  and  manse  building  (be- 

ing the  accumulation  of  five  years*  state  old). 

Total 


£14^820 
8,000 
1,000 
8,209 
18,808 
8,000 

Iff,  OOP 
X60,632 


There  are  two  colleges  in  connection  with  this  Church 
— one  for  boys,  under  the  principalship  of  Dr.  Morison, 
which  has  run  a  long  and  prosperous  career;  the  other 
for  girls,  mider  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  George  Tait,  was 
but  recently  opened. 

2.  Presbyterian  Chunch  of  New  South  Waka, --In 
1802  about  a  dozen  Presbyterian  families,  living  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hawkesbury  River,  resolved  to  meet  for 
the  worship  of  God  according  to  the  forms  of  their  far 
thers,  though  they  had  no  minister.  A  Mr.  James 
Mein  ministered  to  them  as  catechist.  At  a  cost  of 
£400  they  built  a  church,  which  bears  the  appropriate 
name  of  Ebenezer.  In  1823  Dr.  Lang  went  to  the  col- 
ony, the  first  Presbyterian  minister.  Onsiderable  ad- 
ditions were  made  thereafter,  but  the  history  of  the 
Chnrch  was  not  harmonious,  and  various  divisions  took 
place.  At  length,  in  1865,  a  general  union  took  place, 
through  the  amalgamation  of  separate  bodies  corre- 
sponding to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Free  Church, 
and  the  United  Presbyterian ;  the  new  body  being  called 
"The  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  South  Wales."* 

According  to  the  articles  of  union  the  Word  of  God 
is  the  supreme  and  only  authoritative  rule  of  faith  and 
practice  for  the  Church;  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith,  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  the  Form  of 
Presbyterial  Churcl^  Government,  the  Directory  for  the 
Public  Worship  of  God,  and  the  Second  Book  of  Disci- 
pline, are  the  subordinate  standards  of  this  Church ; 
explanations  are  then  given  as  to  the  relative  authority 
of  the  subordinate  standards,  the  renunciation  of  intol- 
erant principles,  and  the  recognition  of  the  spiritual 
independence  of  the  Church;  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Church  is  declared  to  be  independent  of  other  churches, 
and  ministers  and  probationers  from  other  Presbyterian 
churches  are  admissible  if  they  afford  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  their  qualifications  and  eligibility,  and  on  their 
subscribing  the  formula.  The  Church  has  prospered 
since  the  union,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of 
the  colony.  It  now  consists  of  7  presbyteries,  68  min- 
isters, 70  charges,  and  108  church-buildings.  It  has 
schemes  for  Church  Extension,  Foreign  Missions,  Sab- 
bath-schools, Sustentation  Fund,  and  Church  and  Manse 
Fund;  its  foreign  missions  are  to  the  New  Hebrides 
and  the  Chinese;  it  has  three  theological  tutors,  and  its 
estimated  total  income  for  1875  was  £15,000.  The 
minimum  stipend  is  £200  with,  or  £250  without,  a 
manse.  It  is  expected  that  £300  will  now  be  reached 
through  the  Sustentation  Fond.  The  legislature  hav- 
ing passed  an  act  for  the  establishment  of  denomina- 
tional colleges  affiliated  to  the  University  of  Sydney, 
St.  Andrew^s  Presbyterian  College  has  sprung  into  ex- 
utence.  It  affords  a  home  for  young  men  attending  the 
university,  and  the  means  of  theological  education  for 
students  of  divinity.  The  General  Assembly  has  en- 
acted that  ailer  1878  none  but  graduates  shall  be  ad- 
mitted as  candidates  for  the  office  of  the  ministry'. 

Mission  Work.  —  Three  classes  are  recognised:  the 
aborigines,  the  Polynesian  tribes,  and  the  Chinese  in 
the  gold-fields.  The  aborigines  are  so  widely  scattered 
that  efforts  among  them  have  been  chiefly  desultory. 
A  devoted  Chinese  catechist  labors  successfully  among 
his  countrymen  at  Sydney.  The  New  Hebrides  Mis- 
sion has  a  share  of  support  from  this  Church,  which  at 


one  time  supported  the  Rev.  James  D.  Gordon,  wh0| 
after  returning  to  Eromanga,  was  murdered  in  1872. 

8.  The  Synod  of  E<utem  Australia  is  formed  of  those 
who  stood  aloof  from  the  general  union  of  1865,  on  the 
ground  that  Free-Church  principles  w;ere  not  sufficienUy 
maintained.  It  consists  of  two  presbyteries,  having 
nine  ministers  and  charges. 

4.  Presbyterian  Church  of  Queensland. — In  1859  the 
district  of  Moreton  Bay  was  declared  a  separate  colony, 
called  Queensland.  The  first  Presbyterian  minister  had 
arrived  in  1847.  In  1868  the  separate  congregations 
belonging  to  the  different  sections  of  Presbyterianism 
united  as  **The  Presbyterian  Chnrch  of  Queensland.'* 
The  basis  of  union  was  the  Westminster  Confession, 
and  all  the  Presbyterian  congregations  in  the  colony 
were  embraced.  There  are  3  presbyteries,  24  charges, 
and  20  ministers.  The  General  Assembly  meets  the 
first  Monday  of  May.  There  are  committees  for  Sab- 
bath-schools (2410  scholars).  Home  Mission  and  Church 
Extension,  Sustentation,  Training  Young  Men  for  the 
Ministry,  and  the  Support  of  Aged  and  Infirm  Minis- 
ters. The  Presbyterian  population  of  the  colony  is 
22,000.    The  annual  contributions  are  about  £9000. 

5.  Presbyterian  Church  of  Tasmania.  —  The  first 
Presbyterian  minister  arrived  at  Hobart  Town  in  1822 
or*18^.  In  1835  there  was  constituted  the  Presbyteiy 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  the  Scotch  Church  was 
placed  on  an  equality  with  the  English.  In  1845  an 
attempt  was  made  by  the  bishop  of  the  English  Church 
in  Van  Diemen's  Land  to  obtain  authoritv  over  all  the 
inhabitants,  but  the  Presbyterians  succeeded  in  check- 
ing this,  and  in  getting  a  rule  recognised  limiting  the 
power  of  the  English  bishop  in  these  colonies  to  the 
superintendence  of  his  own  clergy.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  has  not  been  equally  prosperous  in  this  as  in 
other  colonies,  and  there  is  still  a  division  in  the  ranka. 
The  Presbytery  of  Tasmania  and  the  Free  Presbytery 
of  Tasmania  indicate  this  division.  There  are  17  charges 
in  all,  and  13  ministers. 

6.  Presbyterian  Church  of  South  Australia.  —  The 
first  Presbyterian  Church  began  in  Adelaide  in  1839, 
and  for  some  years  ministers  from  the  different  Presby- 
terian bodies  continued  to  drop  in.  In  1865  a  union 
was  effected.  There  are  now  11  ministers  and  13 
charges.  Union  College  is  supplied  by  an  Independent 
professor  of  Church  history ;  a  Baptist,  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament ;  and  a  Presbyterian,  of  theolog>'. 

7.  New  Zealand  Presbyterum  Church, — Presbyterian- 
ism was  first  planted  here  about  the  year  1840;  at  least 
the  first  minister  went  there  then.  The  Church  has 
made  good  progress,  and  has  been  geographically  di- 
vided into  The  Predtyterian  Church  of  New  Zealand 
and  The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Otugo,  In  1876  the 
Church  in  the  northern  section  had  7  presbyteries,  57 
ministers  in  charges,  and  4  unattached.  The  Otago 
branch,  founded  in  1848  by  a  Free  Church  colony  from 
Scotland,  had  45  ministers,  but  in  both  sections  there  is 
a  great  demand  for  more.  Besides  the  ministers  there 
are  a  considerable  number  of  evangelists  who  strive  in 
some  degree  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  a  stated  minis- 
try. The  New  Zealand  Churches  present  the  same  in- 
teresting spectacle  as  other  young  colonial  churches, 
striving  afler  an  organization  on  the  model  of  Scotland, 
and  having  committees  and  schemes  organized  for  that 
purpose.  Much  has  been  done  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church  for  general  education,  and  the  chair  of  moral 
philosophy  iu  the  University  of  Otago  was  endowed  b}" 
them.  The  effort  to  obtain  a  well-educated  ministry  is 
conspicuous  in  its  struggles,  and  in  Otago  a  beginning 
has  been  made  of  a  theological  institution,  and  a  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  and  various  tutors  appointed.  In 
other  parts  of  the  colony  efforts  have  likewise  been 
made  to  supply  an  educated  ministry.  But  the  difficul- 
ties in  this  direction  have  been  great;  many  Presbyte- 
rians have  joined  other  churches,  and  litUe  has  been 
done  by  the  churches  at  home.  Much  is  done  in  the 
way  of  Sunday-schools.    Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
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ciadonB  abound.  Some  oongregations  do  little  or  noth- 
ing for  ptiisBions ;  others  are  much  interested  in  them. 
The  New  Hebrides  Mission  receives  a  good  share  of 
help,  and  recently  something  has  been  attempted  for 
Fiji.  There  are  committees  for  Sustentation,  Church 
Extension,  Mission,  Temperance,  Ftelmody,  and  similar 
objects  in  both  sections  of  the  Church,  betokening  no 
small  amount  of  activity  and  earnestness. 

8.  PmbjfteHan  Ckurdk  in  South  ^l/rtea.— When  the 
Cape  became  an  English  colony  in  1804,  an  application 
was  made  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  for  ministerial  sup- 
ply, and  in  1822  and  following  yean  eleven  ministers 
joined  the  Cape  Church.  In  1860  eight  more  Scotch 
ministers  joined  this  Dutch  Refonned  body.  There  are, 
besides,  nine  Independent  Presbyterian  congregations  in 
Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  numbering  about  1000  members. 

9.  Other  CoUrnkd  Churches, — In  connection  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  there  are : 

Copgngfttion.  Mlnltlcn. 

In  South  America 14  13 

InWestlndles 4  4 

InCeylon 9  8 

Connected  with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  are : 

In  South  Africa 

In  Natal 

lu  other  places 

10.  Prabtfterian  Church  in  Japan, — ^This  body  was 
organized  in  1878  by  a  union  of  all  Presbyterian  mis- 
sionaries  in  Japan.  For  doctrine,  the  Westminster  Cat- 
echism, the  canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  the  Shorter 
Catechism,  and  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  were  adopted, 
llie  constitution  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Church 
was  chosen  as  the  model  for  administration. 

See,  besides  the  works  already  quoted  in  different 
sections  of  this  article.  Smith,  Taiiet  qf  Church  history; 
Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  voL  ii;  The  American 
Cydop.  xiii,  809  sq. ;  Schem,  Cyclop,  o/Educaiionj  s.  v. ; 
Marsdeo,  History  of  Christian  Chufxhes  and  Sects,  ii, 
109  sq.;  and  Blaikie's  Beport,  all  of  which  we  have 
freely  used. 

Preabyteriaxiiflin,  in  its  narrowest  sense,  is  com- 
monly understood  as  the  synonym  of  Anti-Prelacy.  But, 
in  truth,  there  are  three  systems  of  religious  opinion,  by 
no  means  necessarily  affiliated,  which  are,  with  a  notice- 
able uniformity,  found  in  combination  under  this  name. 
These  are,  a  Calvinistic  theology,  the  Parity  of  the  Cler- 
gy, and  Pedobaptism.  See  Prksbytbriak  Churches. 
AM  branches  of  Presbyterianism  organized  themselves 
into  a  Presbyterian  AlUance  in  London  in  1875  on  the 
basis  of  the  Concensus  of  Reformed  Confessions  and  Pres- 
byterian government,  and  held  the  first  council  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1877.  The  next  will  convene  in  Philadelphia 
in  1880. 

L  Doctrines, — The  doctrines  espoused  by  Presbjrte- 
rians,  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  are  found  in  the 
Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Di- 
vines, together  with  the  Catechisms,  Larger  and  Short- 
er, thereto  appended.  As  a  system,  they  are  the  doc- 
trines generally  known  as  Augustinian  or  Calvinistic. 
Presbyterians  coincide  with  other  orthodox  bodies  in 
the  reception  of  the  Apostles*  Creed,  the  Trinity,  Re- 
demption through  Christ,  Regeneration  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  Resurrection,  and  Eternal  Judgment.  They 
are  distinguished  specifically  by  opposition  to  Arminian, 
Pelagian,  and  semi-Pelagian  tenets.  The  decisions  of 
the  Synod  of  Dort  on  the  *'  five  points"  of  Predestina- 
tion, Particular  Atonement,  Original  Sin,  Special  Grace, 
and  the  Perseverance  of  the  Slants,  have  usually  been 
acknowledged  as  setting  forth  their  views.  But  while 
there  is  a  substantial  unity  on  these  points,  there  are 
shades  of  difference,  from  High  or  Hyper  Calvinism  to 
Moderate  Calvinism ;  from  Supralapsarianism  to  Sublap- 
sarianism ;  from  Hopkinsianism  to  Baxterianism ;  from 
the  unbending  Covenanters  to  the  laxer  Cumberlands ; 
from  the  strict  Old  School  with  Scottish  predilections 
to  the  more  flexible  New  School  with  New  England 
leanings.    Though  consenting  to  be  called  Calvinistic 


for  purposes  of  convenience,  Presbyterians  do  not  receive 
all  Calvin's  views  without  qualifieation ;  neither  do  they 
admit  that  they  owe  their  system  to  the  Genevese  re- 
former, for  they  daim  for  it  a  higher  antiquity,  reaching 
even  beyond  the  great  chaiApion  Augustine' to  no  less 
an  authority  than  St.  PauL  Tbey  assert  that  the  Re- 
formers of  the  16th  century  were  agreed  upon  the  points 
named,  as  appears  from  the  harmony  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  the  Helvetic  Con- 
fession, the  Scotch  Confession,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
of  the  Church  of  England,  the  French  Confession  pre- 
sented to  Francia  II,  the  Belgic  Confesuon,  and  the  De- 
crees of  the  Synod  of  Dort  in  1618. 

The  Westminster  Confession,  rejecting  the  Apocry- 
pha, recognises  Holy  Scripture  as  the  only  infallible 
rule  of  faith  and  practice.  Hence  every  position  is  sup- 
ported by  proof-texts.  The  Confession  teaches  that 
there  are  in  the  godhead  three  persons,  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  same  in  substance,  equal 
in  power  and  glory.  To  God  are  ascribed  the  works  of 
creation,  providence,  and  redemption.  Man  having  fall- 
en, the  Covenant  of  Works  is  replaced  by  the  Covenant 
of  Grace,  of  which  Christ  is  the  Mediator  and  Admin- 
istrator for  his  elect  people.  Divine  sovereignty  and 
man's  free  agency  are  both  fuUy  and  equaUy  admitted, 
without  attempting  to  explain  this  high  mystery,  but 
rather  requiring  it  to  be  handled  with  special  providence 
and  care.  The  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Purpose,  Decree, 
Predestination,  or  Fore-ordination,  is  guarded  from  fatal* 
ism  or  perversion  in  several  ways:  it  is  explicitly  stated 
that  neither  is  God  the  author  or  approver  of  sin ;  nor  ia 
violence  offered  to  the  will  of  the  creature ;  nor  is  the 
liberty  or  contingency  of  second  causes  taken  away,  but 
rather  established ;  and  they  who  perish  are  punished  for 
their  sins.  The  Covenant  of  Works  having  been  broken 
by  the  first  man,  who  was  the  federal  head,  representa- 
tive, and  root  of  his  race,  a  consequent  corruption  of  nat- 
ure, a  disability  of  the  will  to  spiritual  good,  and  a  liabil- 
ity to  suffering  and  death,  temporal  and  eternal,  were 
conve3red  to  all  his  posterity.  Effectual  calling  consists 
in  the  special  grace  of  God  operating  on  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  all  those  whom  he  has  predestinated  to  eternal 
life,  in  the  reception  of  which  grace  men  are  passive, 
yet  submit  most  freely,  being  made  willing  by  his  pow- 
er. Elect  infants  dying  in  infancy,  and  other  elect  per- 
sons who  are  incapable  of  the  outward  call,  are  never- 
theless regenerated  and  saved  by  Christ  through  the 
Spirit,  who  worketh  when,  where,  and  how  he  pleaseth. 
That  all  infants  dying  in  infancy  come  under  the  above 
conditions  and  are  saved  is  a  general  sentiment  of 
Presbyterians,  so  far  as  can  be  collected  from  their  pub- 
lished writings.  (See  Chalmers,  Rom,  led,  xiv,  xxvi; 
Gumming,  Irfani  Salv,  p.  25;  Smyth,  Bereaved  Par- 
ents, p.  13 ;  Junkin,  JustiJlcaHon,  p.  148;  Hodge,  System 
of  Theology  [see  Index].)  Justification  consists,  not 
in  inherent  righteousness,  nor  in  imputing  the  act  of 
faith  or  any  other  act  as  righteousness,  but  in  the  par- 
don of  sin  for  Christ's  sake,  and  the  accepting  as  right- 
eous by  imputing  the  righteousness  of  Christ  received  by 
faith.  Adoption  and  sanctification  accompany  justifica- 
tion. Saving  faith  is  a  iklucial  belief  of  thetruth,  and 
is  shown  to  be  sincere  and  active  by  repentance  and 
good  works,  as  evidential  of  regenerating  grace.  The 
perseverance  of  the  saints  is  not  owing  to  anything  in 
them,  but  to  the  grace  of  God,  which  will  not  stidSer 
them  finally  to  fall  away.  Personal  assurance  does  not 
belong  to  the  essence  of  iaith,  and  may  be  dimmed  or 
lost,  but  it  is  a  high  privilege,  and  every  believer  should 
strive  to  attain  it.  It  does  not  lead  to  laxity  of  morals, 
for  the  law,  though  no  longer  a  covenant  of  works,  is 
still  binding  as  a  rule  of  life  and  conduct. 

II.  Worship, — ^The  Presbyterian  forms  of  worship  are 
extremely  simple.  The  reading  of  a  portion  of  Script- 
ure, extemporaneous  prayers,  the  singing  of  two  or 
three  psalms  or  hymns,  a  sermon  or  exhortation,  and 
the  pronouncing  of  the  apostolic  benediction  at  the 
close  by  the  minister,  comprise  the  entire  service. 
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When  no  preacher  is  present,  the  people  conduct  the 
meeting  themselves,  an  elder  presiding  and  directing 
the  several  parts  of  reading,  prayer,  and  praise.  Noth- 
ing can  be  simpler  or  more  flexible,  capable  of  adapting 
itself  to  the  necessities  of  the  missionary  or  the  street- 
preacher,  as  well  as  to  the  wants  of  the  most  cultivated 
audiences.  But  while  the  Presbyterian  Church  neither 
uses  nor  condemns  a  liturgy,  she  provides  for  the  dig- 
nity and  propriety  of  divine  service  by  means  of  a  Direc- 
tory for  Public  Worship  as  a  guide,  and  by  requiring 
ministers  to  qualify  themselves  for  this  duty,  no  less 
than  for  that  of  preaching,  by  reading,  premeditation, 
and  habitual  communion  with  God  in  secret. 

Presbyterians  keep  the  Sabbath-day  strictly  as  a  day 
of  rest  and  devotion ;  but  they  have  conscientious  scru- 
ples against  the  obligatory  observance  of  such  days  as 
Christmas,  Good-Friday,  and  Easter.  The  key  to  their 
practice  in  this  and  other  respects  (as  declining  to  bow 
at  the  name  of  Jesus,  avoiding  the  sign  of  the  cross  in 
baptism  and  its  form  in  church  architecture,  refusing 
sponsors  and  confirmation,  not  marr3ring  with  a  ring, 
discountenancing  clerical  vestments,  etc.)  is  to  be  found 
in  the  adoption  by  the  early  Presbyterians  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  nothing  is  allowable  in  divine  worship  but 
what  is  divinely  commanded,  in  opposition  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  everything  is  allowable  except  what  is  for- 
bidden, and  only  two  sacraments  are  recognised  as  of  di- 
vine warrant — baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  Dipping 
or  immeruon  is  not  in  so  many  words  forbidden,  but  is 
pronounced  not  necessary,  and  the  ordinance  is  consid- 
ered to  be  rightly  administered  by  pouring  or  sprinkling 
— purification,  not  burial,  being  the  idea  symbolized 
thereby.  The  infant  children  of  one  or  both  believing 
parents  have  a  right  to  baptism  in  virtue  of  the  Abra- 
hamic  covenant,  which,  being  anterior  to  Moses,  was 
unaffected  and  unrepealed  by  the  abrogation  of  the  Mo- 
saic law.  Baptism  being  regarded  as  a  public  Church 
ordinance,  private  baptisms,  except  in  cases  of  absolute 
necessity,  are  discouraged.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  only 
a  commemoration  with  bread  and  wine,  and  the  idea  of 
a  sacrifice  or  of  the  real  presence  is  carefully  repudiated. 
At  the  same  time,  the  spiritual  presence  of  Christ,  his 
special  nearness  to  worthy  receivers,  and  a  peculiar 
blessing  are  as  strongly  maintained.  To  avoid  the  ap- 
pearance of  adoration  of  the  elements,  as  well  as  better 
to  conCbrm  to  the  supposed  original  posture  of  the  apos- 
^es,  this  sacrament  is  taken  sitting,  either  in  the  adja- 
cent pews  or  around  long  tables  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose. To  this  ordinance  such  only  are  admitted  as 
have  on  profession  of  their  faith  in  Christ  been  received 
into  the  membership  of  the  Church  by  the  session,  or 
such  other  persons  as  are  known  to  be  in  good  Church 
standing  elsewhere.  During  the  field-preaching  of  the 
Scottish  Reformation  period  and  subsequently,  several 
neighboring. congregations  often  joined  together  to  ob- 
serve the  communion.  On  such  occasions  there  were 
several  successive  celebrations  of  the  Supper,  called  the 
first,  second,  or  third  **  table,"  and  so  on.  A  small  pew- 
ter token  bearing  a  certain  number  was  given  to  each 
worshipper,  and  specified  the  table  or  service  at  which 
its  bearer  was  expected  to  communicate.  Settled  con- 
gregations thus  came  to  employ  the  token  in  their  own 
service^.  Latterly  the  token  has  been  replaced  by  a 
card  on  which,  the  communicant  writes  his  name  and 
address,  keeping  in  this  manner  the  pastor  awaro  of  his 
residence.  This  using  of  a  card  at  the  same  time  ex- 
hibits the  Presbyterian  opposition  to  open  or  indiscrim- 
inate communion,  while  the  welcome  given  to  members 
of  other  evangelical  churches  shows  equally  opposition 
to  cla$€  communion,  so  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
is  that  of  restricted  communion,  restricting  or  confining 
this  privilege  to  brethren  of  known  Christian  character. 

III.  Government* — Presby  terianism  is  the  government 
of  elders,  being  derived  from  the  Greek  vparfivripoci 
presbyter,  or  elder.  It  is  conceived  to  be  analogous  to 
the.  eldership  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Siffjtoytpwng  of  the 
<irreeks,  the  aenaltu  of  the  Romans,  and  the  aldermen  or 


eldermen  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and,  so,  to  be  founded  in 
the  necessities,  instincts,  and  commons-sense  of  human 
nature  as  well  as  in  Scripture  itself.  Presbytttians  ac- 
knowledge no  other  head  of  the  Church  than  Christ. 
Instead  of  recognising,  like  episcopacy,  a  biehcp  as  dif- 
ferent from  and  superior  to  prea^fier,  and  maintaining  a 
distinction  of  ranks  among  the  ministers  of  religion,  it 
holds,  on  the  contrary,  that  both  in  Scripture  and  the 
constitution  of  the  Primitive  Church  bitkop  and  pre»- 
hsfler  are  convertible  terms,  and  that  there  is  complete 
equality  in  point  of  ofiSce  and  authority  among  those 
who  preach  and  administer  the  sacraments,  however 
they  may  differ  in  age,  abilities,  or  acquirements.  The 
aigument  as  between  the  Preeb^ieriana  and  EpiscopaU- 
etna  is  treated  in  the  articles  Bishop  and  Prksbyter, 
and  as  between  the  Prednfieriana  and  CongregatwnaUMUf 
or  Independenta^  in  the  articles  Elder  and  Ordination. 

According  to  the  views  of  Presbyterians,  there  ought 
to  be  three  classes  of  oflicers  in  every  completely  or- 
ganized Church  —  viz.  at  least  one  teaching  elder,  the 
bishop  or  pastor,  a  body  of  ruling  elders,  and  deacons. 
The  first  is  designed  to  minister  in  word  and  doctrine 
and  to  dispense  the  sacraments,  the  second  to  assist  in 
the  inspection  and  government  of  the  congregation, 
and  the  third  to  manage  its  financial  affairs.  They 
disallow  all  jurisdiction  or  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  civil  magistrate,  except  for  protection.  They  arc 
no  less  jealous  of  ecclesiastical  encroachments,  and  bold- 
ly assert  that  synods  and  councils  may  err,  and  have 
erred;  that  all  Church  power  is  only  ministerial  and 
declarative;  that  no  Church  judicatory  has  the  right 
to  make  laws  to  bind  the  conscience  by  virtue  of  its 
own  authority ;  that  God  alone  is  lord  of  the  conscience ; 
and  that  the  right  of  private  judgment  is  universal  and 
inalienable.  Th^  maintain  the  parity  of  the  clerg}% 
and  protest  against  prelacy  or  episcopacy,  or  the  one- 
man  power,  as  a  usurpation  finding  no  warrant  in  the 
writings  of  the  apostles  or  of  those  of  the  early  fathers 
nearest  to  their  time.  They  no  less  disapprove  of  the 
opposite  extreme  of  Independency,  or  the  complete  au- 
tonomy of  each  separate  congregation.  They  view  the 
whole  collection  of  believers  as  one  body,  constituting 
the  universal  or  catholic  Church  (meaning  by  '*  catho- 
lic" not  confined  to  one  nation,  as  before  under  the  law), 
though  distributed  into  particular  congregations  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  together  more  convenientl}'. 

Though  Presbyterian  churches  hold  the  doctrine  of  a 
parity  of  ministers,  they  have,  when  fully  organized,  a 
gradation  of  Church  courts  for  the  exercise  of  govern- 
ment and  discipline,  and  the  Presbyterian  system  is 
thus  further  distinguished  from  others  by  this  ascend- 
ing series  of  appellate  courts.  The  first  or  lowest  court 
is  the  Church  Session,  consisting  of  the  pastor  and  ruling 
elders  chosen  by  a  particular  congregation.  The  elders 
are  chosen  and  ordained  for  life,  although,  either  of  their 
own  motion  or  that  of  the  people,  they  may  resign  and 
cease  to  be  acting  elders.  The  next  court  above  is  the 
Presbytery,  which  is  the  only  ordaining  body,  meeting 
twice  or  oftener  in  the  year,  and  consisting  of  all  the 
ministers  and  one  elder  from  each  Church  session  with- 
in a  given  district.  The  Synod,  which  meets  but  once  a 
year,  comprises  a  number  of  adjacent  presbyteries  (those 
within  a  state,  for  instance),  and  is  composed  of  idl  the 
ministers,  and  one  elder  from  each  Church  session,  with- 
in those  bounds.  (For  the  peculiar  authority  and  char- 
acter of  the  synods  in  the  state  establishments  of  the 
Continent,  see  the  article  Synod.)  The  General  Assem- 
bly, which  meets  annually,  is  the  fourth  and  highest 
court  in  order,  and  embraces  all  the  presbyteries  in  the 
connection.  It  is  entirely  a  delegate<l  body,  composed 
of  an  equal  proportion  of  ministers  and  ruling  elders 
elected  by  the  presbyteries  to  represent  the-m,  the  ratio 
being  determined  by  the  size  of  the  body,  and  care  being 
taken  to  prevent  its  becoming  unwieldy.  Each  superior 
court  or  judicatory  has  the  constitutional  right  of  re- 
viewing and  controlling,  confirming  or  reversing,  the 
doings  and  decisions  of  the  court  below.     A. mooted. 
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question  or  a  judicial  cue  may  thus  be  removed  suc^ 
cessively  from  one  court  to  another,  till  the  collective 
wisdom  of  the  whole  Church,  represented  in  the  court 
of  final  resort,  free  from  local  prejudices  or  partialities, 
has  an  opportunity  of  deciding  upon  it.  The  General 
Assembly  enjoys  also,  through  its  trustees,  directors, 
boards,  or  committees,  a  general  jurisdiction  over  the 
common  finances,  theological  seminaries,  foreign  and 
domestic  missions,  education  for  the  ministn%  publica- 
tion,  church  building,  and  correspondence  with  foreign 
churches. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  though  Presbyterians 
maintain  that  truth  is  in  order  to  goodness,  and  are 
tenacious  of  what  they  understand  to  be  the  teaching 
of  Scripture,  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  neither  bigoted 
nor  exclusive,  and  to  represent  them  as  such  they  con- 
sider unfair  in  the  extreme.  They  do  not  unchurch 
other  denominations,  but  are  ready  to  extend  the  hand 
of  fellowship  wherever  they  discern  substantial  truth 
and  the  image  of  Christ.  Their  standards  explicitly 
qay,  ^  We  embrace  in  the  spirit  of  charity  those  Chris- 
tians who  differ  from  us,  in  opinion  or  practice,  on  these 
subjects. . . .  There  are  truths  and  forms  with  respect  to 
which  men  of  good  character  and  principles  may  differ ; 
and'  in  all  these  they  think  it  the  duty,  both  of  private 
Christians  and  societies,  to  exercise  mutual  forbearance 
towards  each  other^'  {Form  of  Gov,  bk.  i,  ch.  i,  p.  8)J 
See  Hagenbach,  Iliti,  of  Doct,  ii,  178;  Schaff,  Harm, 
9f  the  Ref,  Conf,  (1877) ;  Lewis,  Prt^  Manual^  con- 
taining Forms  for  the  Records  of  the  Session  PreM>ytery 
and  Synodf  and  the  Judicial  and  other  EcclesiasticcU 
ProceMftgs  required  btf  the  Polity  of  the  Presb.  Church  ,• 
Shedd,  Hist,  of  Doctrines  (see  Index) ;  Neander,  Hist, 
of  Dogmas  (see  Index) ;  Hist,  of  the  Westminster  Assem- 
hly;  Hist,  of  Confessions;  Miller,  on  Pretibyterianism ; 
Smj'th,  Works  and  Tracts  on  Presbyterianism  ;  Schaff, 
Creeds  of  Christendom,  vol.  iii;  and  the  TheoL  Index  by 
Malcom,  p.  878-880.     (E.  H.  G.) 

Presbyterians,  a  name  derived  from  the  peculiar 
Church  government  which  is  advocated  (see  Presby- 
ter and'PRESSTTBRiANiSM),  designates  a  large  body 
of  Protestant  Christians,  not  bound  together  in  one  Urge 
denomination,  but  associated  in  independent  churches. 
As,  however,  the  term  Congregationalist  embraces  not 
merely  the  denomination  which  assumes  that  title,  but 
also  those  whose  principles  of  government  are  the  same 
though  their  doctrines  may  be  diverse,  as  the  Baptists, 
the  Christians  or  Campbellites,  the  Unitarians,  etc.,  so 
the  term  Presbyterian  properly  embraces  all  those  that 
accept  the  Presbyterian  principles  of  government,  even 
though  there  be  some  differences  in  their  theological  be- 
liefs. AU  Protestant  or  Reformed  churches  may  in  gen* 
eral  be  said  to  be  divided  into  three  classes — those  who 
hold  to  government  by  or  through  bishops,  L  e.  to  an 
Episcopal  government;  those  who  hold  to  government 
directly  by  the  members  of  the  Church  without.the  me- 
diation of  any  representatives,  i.  e.  to  a  Congregational 
or  Independent  form  of  government ;  and  those  who  hold 
to  government  by  a  board  of  elders  or  presbyters,  i.  e.  to 
a  ftesbyterian  form  of  government.  Presbyterianism, 
variously  modified,  is  the  form  of  Church  government 
observed  by  many  Protestant  churches,  but  is  most  per- 
fectly developed  in  Britain  and  America.  In  Britain  it 
prevails  chiefly  in  Scotland,  although  during  the  Com- 
monwealth in  the  17th  century  it  was  for  a  very  short 
time  in  the  ascendant  in  England  also.  In  the'*'  Gen- 
eral Presbyterian  Council"  held  at  Edinburgh  in  July, 
1877,  the  German  state  establishments  and  the  French 
and  Dutch  Reformed  churches,  as  well  as  other  bodies 
that  admit  of  certain  features  of  Presbyterianism  in 
government,  were  represented;  and  Dr.  Blaikie,  in-  his 
Report  on  Pretbyterian  Churches,  which  was  submitted 
and  approved  by  the  Pan-Presbyterian  Council  at  Ed- 
inburgh, treats  of  all  these  churches  as  Presbyterian 
bodies.  In  most,  if  not  all  of  those  churches,  while 
there  is  a  oonsistorial  system  that  connects  them  with 
the- state,  giving  the  latter  considerable  control,  there  is 


also  a  true  Presbyterian  and  synodal  constitution.  In[ 
virtue  of  the  former,  these  churches  have  in  some  casea^ 
a  general  oversight  of  all  matters  affecting  the  moral 
and  religious  well-being  of  the  community,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  the  latter  they  deal  more  especially  with 
spiritual  questions.  This  was  substantially  the  system 
advocated  by  the  Scottbh  Reformers,  and  still  exhibited 
to  some  extent  by  the  presence  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Scottish  Established  Church  of  a  represent- 
ative of  the  sovereign  called  the  lord  high  commis- 
sioner, authorized  to  bring  its  sessions  at  any  time  to  a 
close  should  the  proceedings  conflict  with  the  royal  pre- 
rogatives—  by  the  presence  as  members  of  the  Assem- 
bly not  only  of  elders  chosen  by  the  churches,  but  of 
elders  appointed  to  be  there  by  the  town  councils  of 
such  ptaces  as  are  possessed  of  royal  chirrs,  and  hence 
called  royal  burghs,  and  by  the  wide  range  of  social  as 
well  as  of  religious  questions  that  it  considers.  lu; 
Presbyterian  churches  not  connected  with  the  state, 
whether  in  GreAt  Britain,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,, 
in  this  country  or  elsewhere,  the  jurisdiction  being  over' 
only  their  own  members  and  civil  representatives  un- 
known, the  discussions  are  confined  to  matters  directly, 
affecting  the  interests  of  religion,  and  a  more  purely 
spiritual  type  of  Presbyterianism  in  consequence  pre- 
vails. See  the  articles  Belgium  ;  Bohemia  ;  France  ; 
Holland;  Hungary;  Italy;  Prussia;  Russia; 
Spain;  Switzerland.  The  French  consistorial  sys- 
tem is  more  nearly  Presbyterian  than  the  German,  and 
is  not  perfectly  so  only  from  the  pressure  of  the  civil 
power.  In  other  churches,  also,  as  well  as  in  the  Prot- 
estant Church  of  France,  Presbyterianism  is  more  or  less 
modified  by  the  relations  of  the  Church  to  the  State. 
See  Reformed  Churches. 

The  Presbyterians  are  for  the  most  part  Calvinistic 
in  doctrine.  They  generally  accept  the  Westminster 
Assembly's  Confession  of  Faith  sA  their  symbol  of  belief, 
and  every  minister  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
United  States  is  required  to  declare  his  personal  belief 
in  it  as  an  embodiment  of  the  truths  taught  in  the 
Scriptures.  They  do  not  agree,  however,  in  their  inter- 
pretation of  that  standards  and  are  divided  into  strict 
Calvinists  and  moderate  Calvinists.  See  Calvinists. 
This  division  in  sentiment,  combined  with  other  cir- 
cumstances, divided  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
United  States  into  two  bodies  for  a  time,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen;  but  the  divLsion  has  been  healed  and  a  re- 
union effected,  the  theological  differences  having  abated. 
See  Presbyterian  CiiuRCirES.  The  chief  Presbyterian 
Church  in  America  not  Calvinistic  is  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian.  There  was  at  one  ti me,  however,  a  serious 
defection  in  England,  many  of  the  churches  becoming 
Socinian  in  doctrine;  but  the  Unitarian  churches  in 
England  at  the  present  day  are  nearly  all  Congrega- 
tional in  their  polity.  Calvin  is  generally  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  Presbyterianism ;  but  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  government  by  a  board  of  elders  was  main- 
tained by  certain  bodies,  as  the  Waldensians,  from  a  very 
early  age.  Of  course,  we  are  ready  to  grant  that  he 
adopted  the  form  known  as  Presbyterianism  because  he 
believed  it  to  be  **  founded  on  and  agreeable  to  the  Word 
of  God."  Calvin  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
Presbyterianism  in  the  sense  that  he  was  the  first  to- 
organize  the  Reformed  Church  on  a  Presbyterian  model, 
just  as  he  was  the  first  to  frame  the  Reformed  faith  of 
Southern  Europe  in  a  clear,  distinct,  and  affirmative 
form.  Says  Blatkie :  "  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  01-. 
vin  originated  the  Presbyterian  system.  But  in  con- 
nection with  it  he  rendered  very  essential  service  both 
in  theory  and  in  practice;  he  unfolded  the  idea  more 
lucidly  than  \t  had  been  set  forth  before,  and  with  much 
struggle  he  set  it  in  actual  operation  in  Geneva.  What 
he  thus  established  became  the  model  on  which  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  France  and  other  countries  was  formed** 
{Report,  p.  7). 

The  tables  on  th6  following  page  are  from  Blaidcie'rf 
Report,  .  : 
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1.— COMTnnDCT  OF  ECBOPI. 

Germany  (omitted,  aB  not  wholly 
Presbvterlan). 

Switxeriand 

France- 
Reformed  Chnrcb 

Union  of  Free  Chnrchea 

Holland 

Belfflum 

Christian  Missionary  Church.... 

Itoly— 

Vaadols •. 

Free  Italian 

Hungary  (iuclnding  TransyWania). 

Bohemia  and  Moravia 

Knsaia 

Spain 


2.— Gbkat  BanAor. 

Scotland- 
Established  Church 

United  Presbyterian  Church 

FreeChnrch 

Reformed  Presbyterian 

United  Original  Secession 

Ireland- 
Irish  Piesbrterlan  Church 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Church . . 

England— Presbyterian  Church. . . . 

Wfles 


8.— British  CoLOnna. 

Canada 

Australia- 
Victoria 

New  South  Wales 

Synod  of  Eastern  Australia. 

Queensland 

Tasmania 

South  Australia 

New  Zealand 

Otago 

South  Africa 

Misoellaneons 


4— Unttid 
States. 

Presb.  Church, 
Northern 

Presb.  Church, 
Southern 

United  Presb. . . 

Reformed  (Ger- 
man)  

Reformed 
(Dutch) 

General  Synod, 
Rerd  Presb.. 

Synod  Reform'd 
Presb 

Associate  RePd 
Synod  of  the 
South 

Associate  Synod 
of  N.  America. 

Welsh  Calvinls- 
tlc  Methodist. 
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8077 

1881 
783 

1M7 

500 

B6 

104 

100 
89 


4744 

1004 
640 

660 

646 

S4 

100 

80 
18 
76 


9888  7876 


B 
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No  rep. 

6416 
No  rep. 


4S8 


46 


6048 


Pwtabcior 
CkariM. 


896 

640 

46 

1809 

18 

84 

66 

•  •  •  • 

8007 
68 
40 
18 


BflBlrtm. 


1038 

806 

46 

1688 

16 

18 

66 

9 

8017 

67 

40 

IS 


6083 


1498 
686 

1009 
18 
41 

660 

41 

868 

1098 


6088 


1008 

146 
70 
9 
84 
17 
18 
70 
60 

164 
81 


6496 


1884 
664 

1068 

7 

88 

600 

81 

868 

698 


4467 


788 

141 
68 
9 
90 
18 
11 
61 
46 

118 
77 


1641 


1291 


if 


686^810 

118,183 
78,488 

148,609 

74,600 


10,106 

6,000 
1,186 
8,606 


No  rep. 

No  rep. 
6966 

No  rep. 
«• 

u 

766 

No  rep. 
II 

<i 


970,134     7761 


h 

SB 
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666,847 

67,884 

66,889 

88,866 
73,841 


6,609 


9,088 


868,7n 


MISSION  CHURCHES. 

ASIA.  OrdmlmtdJttt 

OntnMei.  Chwehu.  '^AiSSSHT" 

Stbia Presbyterian  Church  (U.  &) 18 

Irish  Presbyterian  Ch.  •*    fi 

Reformed^*  "    "    8 

Free  Church  of  Scotland 1 

PnsiA Presbyterian  Chnrch(U.S.) 8 

Ikdxa Presbyterian      "  "     86 

(Dutch)  Reformed  Cb.   "     16 

United  Presbyterian  Church  (U.S.)...  — 

Free  Church  of  Scotland 19 

United  Presbyterian  Ch.  of  Scotland..  10 

Irish  Presbyterian  Church 10 

EsUblished  Church  of  Scotland 7 

Welsh  Presbyterian  CHiurch 6 

Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada 8 

Original  Secession  Church 1 

Semi-Pretbyterian  : 

TiTBTA  (Basle  Society 88 

*^*^ tQossner»s  Mission 19 

SniA Chilschona  Mission 2 


II 


i« 


SiAM Presbyterian  Church  (U.  a) 8 

Japan United  Presbyterian  Ch.  of  Scotland . .    8 

(Dutch)  Reformed  Church  (U.  a) 18 

Presbyterian  Church  •*     4 

Irish  Presbyterian  Chntch 1 

CaiHA Presbyterian  Church  (U.  S.) 84 

(Dutch)  Reformed  Ch.    "     T 

Southern  Presb.  Ch.      "     9 

Established  Charch  of  Scotland — 

English  Presbyterian  Church 16 

United  Presbyterian  Ch.  of  Scotland . .    8 

Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada 9 

^     ,  Irish  Presbyterian  Church — 

8emi-Prtt^ytgria$i : 

Basle  Society 10 

Rhenish  Missionary  Society 4 

Jata  akd  NsxenBOBiwo  Islakds  : 

Netherlands  Association 9 

**          Reformed  Miss.  Assoc. ...  8 

"          Missionary  Society 4 

Utrecht  Missionary  Association 8 

Java  Committee 4 

SemUPntbyterian : 

Rhenish  Missionary  Society 88 

Nsw  GuiicxA. .  .Utrecht  Missionary  Society 9 

ATKIOA. 

Alobbia United  Presbyterian  Ch.  of  Scotland . .  1 

Eqtpt (Copts)..     "              "             "   (U.S.) 8 

Ckmt.  AraioA . ..  Free  Charch  of  Scotland 8 

Established  Ch.       "       — 

W.  Afrzoa Presbyterian  Church  (U.  8.) 9 

(Old  Calabab)— 

United  Presbyterian  Ch.  of  Soothind ...  4 
(Sbkxoal)— 

Society  des  Missions  £  van 8 

S.  Afsxoa  (Natal)  : 

Free  Church  of  Scotland 9 

"  (KATFBAaiA)— 

FreeChurch         "         14 

UnitedPresb.       "         7 

Socitft^  des  Missions  £van 16 

L'Eglise  Libre  dn  Canton  de  Vaud ....    8 
Semi'PrtabyUrUm  : 

W.  Atbioa Basle  Society. SB 

North  German  Mission e 

s  A  vntn A        / Rhsuish  Mlssioosry  Society 84 

o.  AiTBiOA ....  ^Berlin  Missionary  Society. 47 

EoTpT Chrlschona  Mission 8 

AiiTSSiMiA "  **      4 

AMX&IOA. 

Indzaks:  Canada- 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada 1 

"        United  SUUe»— 

Presbyterian  Church  (U.  &) 11 

Southern  Presbyterian  Church 7 

Czumesb:  Cali/omia— 

Presbyterian  CHiurch  (U.  S.) 9 

United  Presb.  Ch.  "     i 

AvoNO  Roman  Catuolzos: 

Mexieo Presbyterian  Church  (U.  &) 5 

Southern  Presbyterian  Church 1 

BrazU.ChUi,  i  Presbyterian  Church  (U.  S.) 16 

Colombia,     \ Southern  Presbyterian  Church 4 

Canada Presbyterian  (Church — . 

Jaxaxoa United  Presbyterian  Ch.  of  Scotland. .  14 

TawtDAB. **  *•  «  ..    8 

Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada 8 

N.  Ambbio A.... Moravian  Church 4 

Wist  Imdibs  Aim  Sobimaii  ; 

Moravian  Church 79 

rOLTNBSLA  AMD  AU8TBALIA. 

Nbw  HsBBZDBS.Free  Church  of  Scotland 8 

Presb.  Ch.  of  Canada 4 

(Victoria) 9 

(Otago  and  Southland). ...  1 

(New  Zealand) 1 

TABrn Sod4ttf  dee  Missions  £lvan 4 

AvBTBALZA  {Abongine$) : 

Presbvterisn  Church  (Victoria) 1 

Seml-PreabyteHan  Churehea  and  SociUie$: 
AusTBALZA  {Aborigiw$): 

Moravian  Church 8 

KUBOPB. 

Amomo  Roman  Catholzos: 

Ireland. Irish  Presbyterian  Church — 

^pain United  Presbyterian  Ch.  of  Scotland. .    8 

Spanish  Evangel.  Society,  etc. 6 

Pnsnee,  Btit- 

tany Welsh  Presbyterian  Charch 9 

Various  Evangelical  Soc.  of  France, 
which  receive  grants  fh>m  Britisn 
churches  and  inaividnal  members. . .  — 

Belgium Soddt^  £van.  de  Belglqne — 

luaij The  Waldensian  Church 80 

Free  Italian  Church 9 

Southern  Presbyterian  Church  (U.  8.) . .    1 
GbBKX  CHBiaTIAirB    ••  '*  "  "      ..    8 
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Jxwt Missions  to  the  Jews  are  ctnied  on  by 

EsUblished  Church  of  Scotland,  Free 
Chnrch  of  Scotland,  Beformed  Pres- 
byterian Charch,  Irish  Presbvterian 
Cnarch,  English  rresbyterian  Chnrch. 

Presbyteritun.    (1.)  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
the  hemay  or  inner  portion  of  an  ancient  cburcbi  because 
it  was  the  place  in  which  the  presbyters  sat  and  dis- 
charged their  functions.     See  Chancel.     (2.)  The 
name  also  of  the  senate  formed  by  the  presbyters  and 
deacons  of  the  episcopal  residence,  with  whom  the  bish- 
op deliberated  about  the  most  important  affairs  of  his 
diocese.    Although  the  government  of  the  Church  was 
claimed  by  the  episcopate,  as  inherited  from  the  apos- 
tolate,  yet  the  spirit  of  community,  iroivwvta,  which 
prevailed  in  the  Chnrch  required  that  the  bishop,  when 
important  business  was  to  be  transacted,  should  take 
the  advice  of  the  presbyters  and  deacons.    The  limits 
of  the  respective  attributes,  however  distinctly  they 
might  be  traced,  were  neglected  where  the  common 
care  of  the  interests  of  the  Church  made  it  desirable, 
and  the  superiority  of  the  episcopal  dignity  stood  the 
less  in  the  way,  as  even  the  apostles,  in  their  humility, 
had  called  themselves  presbyters  (1  Pet  v,  1,  6  evfi- 
7rpt9livTfpog ;  2  John  1;  8  John  1,  6  irpttrfiOnpoc). 
Irensus  gives  the  name  of  presbyters  not  only  to  the 
disciples  of  the  apostles  (Papias,  in  Eusebius,  Hitt. 
Eeckg,  iij,  39,  even  the  apostles),  but  also  to  the  bish- 
ops of  his  time  (Iren.  £p,  ad  Florin,  apw  Euseb.  v, 
20) :  ravra  tA  BoyfiaTa  oi  rrpo  ^fi&v  frptefiurtpot,  oi 
Kal  'AirofjTokoit  w/Jt^irfiaavrtgf  ou  irapiiiaKav  iroi 
(noKvKdpwot;)  6  fiaKopiog  Koi  airofrToXiKog  irpefffiu' 
repog.     Id.  Ep.  ad  Victor,  ep.  Bom,  (ap.  Euseb.  v,  24) : 
Ot  TTpo  J^iarfipoQ  irpurpurfpoi,  ol  irpoaravng  rijc  i*- 
sAi^rac  *7C  vvv  d^fiyfi  'Avixtirov  Xiyofitv  xai  niov, 
"Tyivov  rt  leai  TtXkff^poy  Ktti  Svotop.    According  to 
the  literal  meaning  of  presbyter,  it  applies  to  men  rather 
advanced  in  years.    The  languages  of  all  nations  show 
US  that  the  members  of  such  assemblies  were  chosen 
from  among  persons  of  a  certain  age.    (Xenophon  [(7y- 
ropad.  1,  c.  2]  speaks  of  ol  yipalrtpoi  ovrsg  re  roi  ica- 
Xov/jiivot,    Livy  [xxxiv,  49]  says  of  the  Carthagin- 
ians, '^Seniores  ita  senatum  vocabanL"    The  Greeks 
had  ytpovaiaf  m/viSptov  iy  T^fivpva^  y^dvrtav;  the 
Romans  had  their  senatus;  the  Germans  their  alder- 
men.   We  find  this  counsellorship  of  the  elders  in  the 
Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament :  [Deut.  xi,  16] 
Sept.  irptfffivTtpoi.  rod  Xaov  Kai  ypapfiaraQ;  [Jer. 
3dx,  1]  dirb  wptofivripuv  rov  Xaov  Kai  dirb  Trpta^v 
rkptav  rCiv  ttpkuiv\  [Ezek.  viii,  11]  i^dofiriKovra  U 
rwy  frptoflvTspwv  oIkov  'ItrpafiX ;  [1  Kings  xii,  6,  8] 
TJ^  /3ot;Xr/v  T&v  trp&rfivTiptav ;  [xx,  8]  ol  rptojivrt-' 
poi  Ktu  vag  6  XaoC')    The  Jewish  S3rnedrium  was  also 
taken  as  a  model  (irvvidptov,  i.  e.  college  of  judges, 
Sanhedrin) ;  and  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  presby- 
terinm  is  a  copy  of  the  ''synedrium"  of  the  apostles 
(d'c  roirov  ffvviSpiov  t&v  dwooToXuw),    St.  Ignatius 
(110),  who,  more  than  any  other  writer,  insists  upon 
the  distinction  between  the  episcopate  and  presbyter- 
ate,  and  the  superiority  of  the  former,  points  out  most 
decidedly  the  connection  of  the  prml^rteriam,  as  an 
episcopal  council,  with  the  episcopate.    We  read  in  the 
Ep,  ad  Smym,  c  8 :  ITavrfc  r^  im^cdir^  iiKoXovdiXn 
ftfC  'I«7<roi/c  Xpurrog  rtji  irarpi  Kai  rtf  iroiafivrtpi^f  i>Q 
toIq  airoaroXoiq  roifg  Sk  iioKovovg  iyrpiiTEff^e  wg 
B(ov  ivroXrtv,     Ad  Magmes,  c  2:  ifiroTacotrat  (6 
BiOKovog)  rtp  limrKovtp  utg  Xdpin  Otov  Kai  rtf  wpio- 
pvT§piii»  utg  vofitft  *Iri90v  Xpitrrov.     Ad  Philad,  c  4: 
ftla  ydp  odp^  tov  Kvpiov  —  koX  iv  trorriptov  tig  cvw- 
<nv  TOV  atfiorog  airroVf  iv  ^otatrniptov,  itg  eig  iiri' 
OKonog  ufia  rtp  frpttrfivrtpiifi  koi  StoKovoig,    Ibid,  c 
8 :  lidotv  ueravoowriv  dpui  6  Kvpiog,  Idv  ficravoif- 
qitffftv  tig  ivoTrira  Btov  Kai  trvvedptov  rov  lirurKoTov, 
In  all  these  passages  we  find  the  name  Trpw^vHpwv ; 
in  other  passages  the  father  uses  vpeofivrtpotf  although 
he  means  the  presbyters  united  in  a  college,  and  not 
the  same  as  individuals  (J^.  ad  PoUfcarp,  c.  6) :  r&v 
Viroratrtrofiivuiv  rtf  iiruiKowtfiy  irpwfivrtpotgf  iuuci* 


votg.  Ad  Philad.  proam:  Idv  Iv  ivi  inriv  trbv  r^ 
ifriOKOTTifi  Kai  roXg  ovv  avr^  wpffffivripoig  Kai  Smko- 
votg  airoittyfikvovg  iv  yvufty  'Itioov  Xpiorov,  Ad 
Magnes,  c  6:  evof^re  rtp  iiruiKowtp  Kai  roig  irpo- 
Ko^fiivoig.  Ad  Trail  c.  8:  IlavrEC  ivrpiirc<fi^- 
aav  Tobg  Suueovovg  utg  ivroXrjv  'liiaov  Xptorov  Kai 
rov  IwioKOTTov  ug  'Itioovv  Xptarbv  rovg  ci  vpfaj^v 
ripovg  itg  owiSptov  8cov  Kai  ug  awdwfibv  dwotrro' 
Xufv,  Ad  Magnes,  c  6:  ^irovidZo't  jravra  irpdff' 
ouv  irpOKa^fiivov  roH  imoKdirov  eig  rovov  Btov  Kai 
rStv  irpifffivripiav  &g  rojrov  ffwtSpiov  rwv  diroaro' 
Xftfv  KOX  rStv  iuMKowav  —  wcwurrcviiivcifv  diaKoviav 
*liiaov  XpurroU,  Thus  a  natural  want  led  to  the 
foundation  of  the  presby  terium,  as  a  college  of  presby- 
ters and  deacons  of  the  episcopal  city,  to  advise  the 
bishop  in  the  most  important  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the 
diocese. 

The  form  of  this  college  had  a  positive  model  in 
the  "synedrium"  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  judiciary 
competency  of  which  was,  in  the  presbj-terium,  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  the  most  important  questions 
of  admimstraiion.    Chrysostom  (Z)e  Sadrdoi,  lib.  iii,  c 
15)  calls  the  presbyterium  to  t&v  irptK/fivripwy  <rvvf- 
dptov*    The  purpose  of  the  institution  was  to  secure  ef- 
ficiency in  the  workings  of  the  Church,  as  is  proved  by 
the  phrase  fiovXr^  iKKXtioiag  Ocov,  by  which  Origen 
(Tfi  Joatm,)  designates  the  presbyterium.    In  this  sim- 
ple constitution  tl^e  presbyters  and  deacons  of  the  ar- 
chiepiscopal  city  formed  in  the  first  five  centuries  the 
higher  clergy,  which,  with  its  bishops,  was  considered 
as  one  body,  ob  Thomassin  says,  Vetus  et  Nova  Eccktia 
DitdpUna  (MogunL  1787),  iii,  82:  "Ergo  presbyteri 
diaoonique  civitatum  episcopalium,  qui  clerus  erat  su- 
perior dioeoeseos — in  unum  corpus,  in  unum  senatum 
oonsiliumque  cum  episcopo  coibat,  cum  eoque  principe 
et  capite  suo,  clericis  popuUsque  dioeceseos  omnibus 
moderabatur."    As  this  presbyterium  forms  the  council 
of  the  bishop,  it  is  said  to  be  at  the  bead  of  the  Church, 
along  with  the  bishop.     Thus,  in  the  Council  of  Anti- 
ochia,  can.  1 :  *'  Si  qute  eorum,  qui  praesunt  ecclesiie,  aut 
episcopus,  aut  presbjrter,  aut  diaconus,  et  ng  rwv  )rpo- 
iOTiiiTutv,"    The  Council  of  Sardica,  can.  18,  prohibits 
the  elevation  of  neophytes  to  the  highest  dignities: 
to  the  episcopate,  presbyterate,  and  diaoonate;  conse- 
quently to  the  governing  clergy.    In  the  oecumenical 
Council  of  Ephesus,  pt.  i,  c  81,  84,  and  act  i,  we  find 
several  letters  of  the  bishop  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  ad- 
dressed to  the  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  to  the  people 
of  Alexandria.    When  pope  Siricius  prepared  to  con- 
demn the  heresy  of  Jovinian,  he  took  the  advice  of  his 
priests  and  deacons:  ** Facto  ergo  presbyterio  constitit 
Christianas  leg^  esse  contraria.    Omnium  nostrum,  tam 
presbyterorum  quam  diaoonorum,  quam  etiam  totius 
cleri  una  snscitata  fuit  sententia."     Pope  Felix  pro- 
claimed his  sentence  against  Petrus  Enopheus,  the  un- 
lawful bishop  of  Antioch,  under  the  formula:  "Firroa 
sit  hiee  tua  depositio  a  me  et  ab  his,  qui  mecum  apos- 
tolicum  thronum  regunt"    The  presbyters  and  deacons 
of  Rome  deliberated  in  the  Roman  synods  with  the 
bishops  who  happened  to  be  at  Rome  on  all  matters 
which  were  of  interest  to  the  Roman  see.    In  a  Ro- 
man council  under  pope  Hilary,  the  transmutation  of 
a  Spanish  bishop  being  in  question,  the  account  says: 
"Residentibus  etiam  universis  presbyteris,  adstantibus 
quoqne  diaconibus;"  and  at  the  end  of  the  council :  *' Ab 
universis  episoopis  et  presbyteris  aoclamatum  est,  ut 
disciplina  servetur,  nt  canones  custodiantur,  rogamu&'' 
The  college  of  the  cardinals  is  by  the  Romanists  claimed 
to  be  a  true  picture  of  these  prrabyteries  of  the  apostolic 
Church.    If  in  the  transaction  of  affairs  concerning  the 
Church  in  general  the  advice  of  the  presbyteries  was 
requested,  this  was  still  more  natural  where  the  special 
business  of  the  several  bishoprics  was  concerned.    The 
fourth  Council  of  Carthage  prescribes,  can.  22:  "Ut 
episoopna  sine  consensu  clericonim  suorum  clericos  non 
oidinet;"  and  in  can.  28 :  "  Ut  episcopus  nullius  causam 
aodiat  absque  pnesentia  clericonim  suorum.    Alioqui 
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imta  erit  Bententia  episcopi,  nUi  clericorum  suonim 
majorum  sententia  confinnetur."  St.  Jerome  says  (/n 
J€»a^  li  8) :  "  £t  nos  habeamus  senatum  nostrum,  coetum 
presbyterorum ;"  and  Basil,  Ep,  810,  calls  this  senate 
rh  avvidpiov  rov  irpitT^vrtpiov  rov  Kard  -n)v  iroXiv. 
St.  Cyprian  transacted  no  business  of  any  consequence 
without  consulting  his  presbytery.  In  the  matter  of 
the  fallen  ones,  he  says :  **  Deinde  sic  collatione  consili- 
orum  cum  eplacopis,  presbyteris,  diaconis,  confessoribus 
pariter  astantibus  laicis  facta,  lapsorum  tractare  ratio- 
nem."  In  lib.  iii,  ep.  10 :  '*  Ad  id  vero,  quod  scripserunt 
compresbytcri  nostri,  solus  rescribere  nihil  potui,  cum  a 
primordio  episoopat^is  roei  statuerim,  nihil  sine  consilio 
vestro  et  sine  consensu  plebis,  me  privatim  sententia 
^rere.  St.  Ignatius  {Ep,  ad  Traliianos)  calls  the  pres- 
byters the  counsellors  of  the  bishop:  uvuPovKoi  koi 
ffvvtdpivrai  rov  ItriaKoirov  tie  roirov  cvviSpiov  rwv 
diroiTToXwv.  The  difference  between  the  presbyteries 
and  the  cathedral  chapters,  which  were  of  later  institu- 
tion, is  thus  defined  by  Thomassin  (c  1,  p.  36,  nr.  8  sq.)  t 
**1.  Non  constabat  clems  ille  nisi  presbyteris  et  dia- 
conis.  2.  Presbyteri  et  diaconi  hi,  parocht  ipsi  erant 
et  pastores  omnium  civitatis  ecclesiarum,  aut  si  necdum 
essent  divulsa  a  cathedrali  parochise,  in  eo  ipsi  parocho- 
rum  munia  omnia  iraplebant.  8.  Ipsa  sua  ordinatione 
hunc  gradum  et  hunc  dignitatem  consequebantur.  Nam 
presbyteratus  et  diaconatus  pcneque  ac  episcopatus  be- 
neiicia  erant,  non  ordines  tantum ;  et  id  genus  erant  be- 
neficia,  quibus  incumberet  sahitis  animarum  cura,  pro 
suo  certe  modo.  4.  Clerus  etiam  nunc  Romanie  ecclesis 
formam  prse  se  fert  splendidissimam  expressissimamque 
ejus  deri,  qui  olim  singulis  in  cathedralibus  ecclesiis 
episcopo  copulabatur.  Constat  enim  Romani  pontificis 
denis  presbyteris,  diaconisque  cardinalibus,  seu  titulari- 
bus  ecclesiarum  omnium  Romte  parochialium  perochis, 
cum  pontifice,  et  sub  pontifice  conspirantibus  et  coUabo- 
rantibus  Romano  in  oonsistorio,  de  negotiis  omnibus, 
qusB  ex  pontificia  spirituali  ditione,  ex  universe,  in- 
quam,  christiano  orbe  referuntur.'^ 

A  consequence  of  the  participation  of  the  presbyters  in 
the  administration  during  the  lifetime  of  the  bishop  was 
that  they  governed  alone  during  the  vacancy  of  the  see. 
After  the  death  of  pope  Fabian,  the  clergy  of  Rome  wrote 
to  the  clergy  of  Carthage  {Ep,29  ap.  Cypr,) : "  Omnes  nos 
decet,  pro  corpore  totius  ecclesiaB,  cujus  per  varias  quas- 
que  provincias  membra  digesta  sunt,  excubare.**  Only 
the  decisions  about  the  most  momentous  concerns  were 
postponed  till  after  the  new  occupancy  of  the  see.  Th  us 
the  clergy  of  Rome  say  (Ep.Si):  "Quanquam  nobis 
differendse  hujus  rei  major  necessitas  incumbat,  quibus 
post  excessum  Fabiani  nuUus  est  episcopus  propter  re- 
rum  et  temporum  difficultatcs  constitutus;"  and  in  an- 
other passage:  ^'Ante  constitutionem  episcopi  nihil  in- 
novaiidum  putavimus,  ut  interim,  dum  episcopus  dari  a 
Deo  nobis  sustinetur,  in  suspensu  eornm  causa  tenea- 
tur,  qui  moras  possunt  dilatione  sustinere.'*  It  was  the 
same  when  the  bishop  was  for  a  longer  period  of  time 
absent  from  his  residence.  Thus  St.  Ignatius  says: 
*^  Pascite  presbyteri  eum,  qui  in  vobis  est,  gregem,  us- 
quequo  Dominus  ostendat  eum  qui  vobis  principabitur." 
And  St.  Cyprian  {Ep,  10)  says  to  his  presbyters  and 
deacons:  '^Hortor  et  mando,  ut  vos  vice  mea,  quern 
abesse  oportet,  fungamini  circa  ca  gcrenda  qusB  admi- 
histratio  religiosa  deposcit  -,''  and  lib.  iv,  ep.  6 :  "  Officium 
meum  diligentia  vestra  pmsentet,  ct  faciat  omnia,  qusB 
fieri  oportet  circa  eos,"  etc  Thus  St  Hilarius,  in  his 
petition  to  the  emperor  Constantius,  states  that  he  has 
administered  his  diocese  through  his  presbyters:  **  Licet 
in  cxUio  perraanens  et  ecclesi«  adhuc  commnnionem 
per  presbyteros  meos  distribnens."  But  at  an  early  pe- 
riod the  bishops  commenced  to  appoint  vicars  for  the 
despatch  of  all  their  business  at  the  time  of  their  ab- 
sence. The  institution  of  the  old  presbyteries  melted 
organically  into  the  cathedral  chapters.  St.  Eusebius 
of  Vercelli  and  St.  Augustine,  to  promote  Christian  life 
in  their  presbyteries,  had  already  given  them  monasti- 
cal  constitutions.    Other  cathedral  churches  imitated 


this  arrangement;  and  in  the  empire  of  the  Franks  the 
institution  of  common  life,  after  the  model  of  the  insti- 
tutions founded  by  bishop  Chrodegang  of  Metz,  spread 
rapidly.  In  consequence  of  the  confirmation  of  the  rule 
proposed  by  the  deacon  Amalarius  at  the  Council  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  (816),  the  innovation  was  accepted  in 
all  episcopal  churches.  The  bishops  of  those  times,  in 
imitation  of  |.hose  of  the  first  centuries,  did  nothing  of 
importance  without  their  canons.  We  have  an  exam- 
ple of  it  in  the  business  transacted  concerning  the  lease 
of  some  real  estate  between  Hincmar  of  Rheims  and  a 
Thuringian  abbot.  But  if  the  cathedral  chapter  was 
the  privileged  part  of  the  clergy  in  this  respect,  yet  the 
bishop  was  free  to  take  the  advice  of  the  other  members 
both  of  the  secular  and  regular  clergy.  Thus  bishop 
Jonas  of  Autun,  who  wished  to  raise  the  income  of  his 
canons,  insure<l  the  **  oonsensum  presby terorum,  diaco- 
norum,  ac  totius  sequentis  ordinis  ejusdem  ecclesi»." 
When,  in  the  10th  century,  the  canonic  common  life 
was  given  up,  the  canons  contiilued  to  form  the  senate 
of  the  bishop.  According  to  the  decretals,  the  canons 
are  the  bom  counsellors  of  the  bishops.  Calixtus  II 
forbids  archpriests  and  archdeacons  to  interdict  cle^: 
*^  Prseter  episcopi  et  totius  capituli  commune  oonsilinm.** 
Alexander  III  blames  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  for 
appointing  and  deposing  abbots  and  other  prebendaries 
without  consulting  his  chapter,  and  upon  the  mere  ad- 
vice of  foreigners.  Yet,  as  a  rule,  the  bishop  is  not  bound 
by  the  vote  of  the  chapter,  although  there  are  questions 
which  cannot  be  decided  without  its  consent.  The 
Council  of  Trent  also,  in  sess.  xxiv,  c.  18,  calls  the  ca- 
thedral chapter  the  senate  of  the  bishop.  He  has  to 
take  its  advice  for  the  appointment  of  a  lector  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  (Cone.  Trid.  sess.  v,  c.  1)  *,  for  the  fixing 
of  the  holy  orders,  to  be  requested  in  those  who  are  to 
be  promoted  to  the  dignities  and  canonries  of  the  cathe- 
drals (sess.  xxiv,  c.  12) ;  for  the  establishment  of  semi- 
naries (sesfli  xxiii,  c.  18) ;  for  any  addition  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  canonries  (sess.  xxiv,  c.  16),  etc.  But  the 
presumption  is  always  in  favor  of  the  episcopal  inde- 
pendence. Thus,  when  the  chapters  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal province  of  Milan  endeavored  to  increase  to  an  un- 
lawful extent  the  number  of  the  causa  maJoreSf  in  which 
the  bishop  has  to  obtain  the  consent  or  take  the  advice 
of  the  canons,  St.  Borromoeus  declared,  in  the  fourth 
Council  of  Milan,  that  the  bishop  was  bound  to  have 
the  approbation  or  to  take  the  advice  of  his  chapter 
only  in  such  cases  as  are  stated  by  law.  The  litigations 
about  these  cases  had  become  of  quite  frequent  occur- 
rence since  the  dissolution  of  the  community  of  goods 
in  the  cl^apters,  and  the  latter  had  often  conducted 
themselves  in  regard  to  the  bishop  as  independent  cor- 
porations. In  many  places  the  bishop  had  become  a 
simple  member  of  the  chapter.  Up  to  the  year  1808 
•the  chapters  of  Germany  held  at  the  same  time  two 
sharply  defined  positions:  they  constituted,  first,  as  of 
old,  the  senate  of  the  bishop,  and  subordinate  to  him; 
and,  secondly,  they  were  independent  corporations.  The 
secularization  of  1808  destroyed  this  latter  position. 
The  reorganization  of  the  Church  in  Germany  makes 
the  chapter  simply  an  episcopal  council.  The  papal 
see  has  resolutely  set  its  face  against  all  pretensions  of 
binding  the  bishops  to  the  consent  of  the  chapters. — 
Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirdien-Lex.  s.  v.  See  Buss,  GescK 
des  National  u.  Territorial'Kirchenihums  in  der  Katho^ 
lischen  Kirche  (Schaffh.  1851). 

Preabytexy  is  (1)  the  space  in  the  choir  of  a 
church  in  whici  the  high-altar  is  placed ;  the  name  is 
sometimes  extended  to  the  whole  choir.  See  Chamcku 
It  is  (2),  in  Scotch  law,  an  ecclesiastical  division  of  the 
country,  as  well  tm  a  court  (On  the  Continent  this  is 
known  as  the  deusis.)  In  its  local  sense  it  includes  a 
combination  of  parishes,  varying  from  four  to  thirty,  and 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  has 
power  to  vary  the  size.  —  Chambers,  s.  v.  See  Scot- 
laud,  CuuBCH  OF.  The  presbytery  is  composed  of  the 
teaching  elders  of  the  churches  of  a  given  geographical 
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dUtrict,  together  with  one  of  the  ruling  elders  elected  for 
that  purpose  by  the  Session  from  each  church.  Besides 
being  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  inferior  judicatory,  it 
is  bound  to  inspect  carefully  the  penonal  conduct  and 
pastoral  labors  of  every  minister  withiu  its  bounds,  and, 
when  necessary,  to  admonish,  suspend,  or  even  depose. 
It  belongs  to  presbyteries  to  grant  licenses  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  to  take  cognizance  of  all  preachers  within  its 
borders,  to  give  certificates  of  character,  etc,  to  those 
removing,  and  to  fumbh  supplies  where  needed  for  the 
pulpit.  Any  Church  member  who  feels  himself  aggrieved 
by  the  act  of  the  Session  may  appeal  from  its  decisions 
to  the  Presbytery.  Superior  in  authority  to  the  Pres- 
bytery is  the  Synod,  which  is  composed  of  the  teaching 
elders  and  one  ruling  elder  from  each  church  of  a  larger 
district  than  that  represented  by  the  Presbytery.  Still 
above  the  Synod  is  the  General  Aetenibtff,  This  em- 
braces representatives,  both  lay  and  clerical,  from  every 
Presbytery,  and  is  the  supreme  authority  in  all  ecclesi- 
astical matters.  To  it  an  appeal  lies  from  the  Presby- 
tery in  all  ecclesiastical  proceedings  of  a  disciplinary 
character,  and  its  decision  is  flnaL  Its  authority,  how- 
ever, though  supreme,  is  not  unlimited.  In  legislating 
lor  the  churches  it  is  required  to  refer  the  laws  which 
it  passes  to  the  presbyteries  for  their  approval;  and  the 
law  does  not  become  of  binding  force  upon  the  chun^es 
until  it  receives  the  sanction  of  at  least  a  majority;  in 
certain  cases  two  thinls  are  required.  The  Presbytery 
holds  frequent  and  stated  meetings,  according  as  cir- 
cumstances may  require.  In  any  emergency  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  moderaior  (q.  v.),  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility, or  on  receiving  a  written  requisition  from  sev- 
eral members,  to  call  a  pro  re  nata  meeting  of  the  Pres- 
byter}'. In  Presbyterian  churches,  where  the  supreme 
court  consists  of  delegates,  it  belongs  to  each  Presby- 
tery to  elect  ministers  and  elders  to  represent  them  in 
that  court  All  the  proceedings  of  the  Presbytery  must 
be  duly  minuted  by  the  clerk,  and  are  subject  to  the 
review  of  the  Provincial  Synod.— Gardner,  Faitki  of  the 
World,  s.  V.    See  P&esbytkbianibm. 

Presbytis  (presbytress).  This  word,  in  the  various 
forms  irptapvTipa,  pretbyiera^  preahyterissa,  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  ancient  writers,  and  denotes  either 
the  wife  of  a  presbyter  or  a  deaconess  in  the  Church. 
Sometimes  it  denotes  the  matron  of  a  cloister,  and  an 
abbess.    See  Dracoxess. 

Fresoienpe  (Lat.  prasdo,  to  know  before  it  hap- 
pens) is  an  attribute  of  God  popularly  known  under  the 
term  Foreknowledge,  and  ascribed  to  him  in  different  de- 
grees and  extent  by  Arminians  and  Calviuists.  The 
doctrine  is  deduced  from  the  perfection  of  God's  nature. 
But  as  man  has  no  analogous  faculty,  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
ijmpossible,  for  us  to  conceive  of  God's  prescience.  Man's 
knowledge  of  what  is  future  is  so  obscure  and  inferential 
that  it  is  in  vain  to  fathom  God's  beholding  of  all  things. 
Yet  in  the  attempt  made  there  arises  the  great  question, 
how  to  reconcile  the  prescience  of  God  with  the  liberty 
of  man;  and  hence  the  doctrine  becomes  of  vast  impor- 
tance to  theologfians  of  both  the  Arminion  and  the  Cal- 
vinian  schools. 

I.  FaUe  Theories, — ^Three  leading  theories  have  been 
resorted  to  in  order  to  evade  the  difficulties  which  are 
supposed  to  be  involved  in  the  opinion  commonly  re- 
ceived. 

1.  Chevalier  Ramsay  (PhUotaphical  Prindplee  of  Not' 
ural  and  Revealed  Religion  [Glasgow,  1748, 2  vols.  4to]), 
among  his  other  speculations,  holds  it  a  matter  of  choice 
in  God  to  think  of  finite  ideas;  and  similar  opinions, 
though  variously  worded,  have  been  occasionally  adopt- 
ed. In  substance  these  opinions  are,  that  though  the 
knowledge  of  God  be  infinite  as  his  power  is  infinite, 
there  is  no  more  reason  to  conclude  that  his  knowledge 
should  be  always  exerted  to  the  full  extent  of  its  capac- 
ity than  that  his  power  should  be  employed  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  omnipotence ;  and  that  if  we  suppose  him  to 
choose  not  to  know  some  contingencies,  the  infiniteness 


of  his  knowledge  is  not  thereby  impugned.  To  this  It 
may  be  answered  (1)  that  the  infinite  power  of  God  is 
in  Scripture  represented,  as  in  the  nature  of  things  it 
must  be,  as  an  infinite  capacity,  and  not  as  infinite  in 
act ;  but  that  the  knowledge  of  God  is,  on  the  contrary, 
never  represented  there  to  us  as  a  capacity  to  acquire 
knowledge,  but  as  actually  comprehending  all  things 
that  are  and  all  things  that  can  be.  (2)  That  the  no- 
tion of  God's  choosing  to  know  some  things  and  not  to 
know  others  supposes  a  reason  why  he  refuses  to  know 
any  class  of  things  or  events,  which  reason,  it  would 
seem,  can  only  arise  out  of  their  nature  and  circum- 
stances, and  therefore  supposes  at  least  a  partial  knowl- 
edge of  them,  from  which  the  reason  for  his  not  choos- 
ing to  know  them  arises.  The  doctrine  is  therefore 
somewhat  contradictory.  But  (3)  it  is  fatal  to  this 
opinion  that  it  does  not  at  all  meet  the  difficulty  arising 
out  of  the  question  of  the  consistency  of  divine  pre- 
science and  the  free  actions  of  men,  since  some  contin- 
gent actions — for  which  men  have  been  made  account- 
able, we  are  Bure«-have  been  foreknown  by  God,  be- 
cause by  his. Spirit  in  the  prophets  they  were  foretold; 
and  if  the  freedom  of  man  can  in  these  cases  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  prescience  of  God,  there  is  no  greater  dif- 
ficulty in  any  other  case  which  can  possibly  occur. 

2.  A  second  theory  is  that,  the  foreknowledge  of  con- 
tingent events  being  in  its  bwn  nature  impossible,  be- 
cause it  implies  a  contradiction,  it  does  no  dishonor  to 
the  divine  Being  to  affirm  that  of  such  events  he  has, 
and  can  have,  no  prescience  whatever,  and  thus  the 
prescience  of  God  as  to  moral  actions  being  wholly  de- 
nied, the  difficulty  in  question  is  gut  rid  of.  To  this 
the  same  answer  must  be  given  as  to  the  former.  It 
does  not  meet  the  case  so  long  as  the  Scriptures  are  al- 
lowed to  contain  prophecies  of  rewardable  and  punish- 
able actions.  The  great  fallacy  in  the  argument  that 
the  certain  prescience  of  a  moral  action  destroys  its  con- 
tingent nature  lies  in  supposing  that  contingency  and 
certainty  are  the  opposites  of  each  other.  It  is,  per- 
haps, unfortunate  that  a  word  which  is  of  figurative 
et3rmology,  and  which,  consequently,  can  only  have  an 
ideol  application  to  such  subjects,  should  have  grown 
into  common  use  in  this  discussion,  because  it  is  more 
liable,  on  that  account,  to  present  itself  to  different 
minds  under  different  shades  of  meaning.  If,  however, 
the  term  conlingeni  in  this  controversy  has  any  definite 
meaning  at  all,  as  applied  to  the  moral  actions  of  men, 
it  must  mean  their  freedom,  and  stands  opposed,  not  to 
certainty,  but  to  necessity.  A  free  action  is  a  volimtary 
one;  and  an  action  which  results  from  the  choice  of  the 
agent  is  distinguished  from  a  necessar}'  one  in  this,  that 
it  might  not  have  been,  or  have  been  otherwise,  accord- 
ing to  the  self-determining  power  of  the  agent.  It  is 
with  reference  to  this  specific  quality  of  a  free  action 
that  the  term  contingency  is  used:  it  might  have  been 
otherwise — ^in  other  words,  it  was  not  necessitated. 
Contingency  in  moral  actions  is,  therefore,  their  free- 
dom, and  it  opposed,  not  to  certainty,  but  to  constraint. 
The  very  nature  of  this  controversy  fixes  this  as  the 
precise  meaning  of  the  term.  The  question  is  not,  in 
point  of  fact,  about  the  certainty  of  moral  actions — that 
is,  whether  they  viU  happen  or  not — but  about  the  nat- 
ure of  them,  whether  free  or  constrained,  whether  they 
must  happen  or  not.  Those  who  advocate  this  theory 
care  not  about  the  certainty  of  actions  simply  considered, 
that  is,  whether  they  will  take  place  or  nut ;  the  reason 
why  they  object  to  a  certain  prescience  of  moral  actions 
is  this:  they  conclude  that  such  a  prescience  rendera 
them  necessary.  It  is  the  quality  of  the  action  for 
which  they  contend,  not  whether  it  will  happen  or  not. 
If  contingency  meant  imoertotfi/y,  the  sense  in  which 
such  theorists  take  it,  the  dispute  would  be  at  an  end. 
But  though  an  uncertain  action  cannot  be  foreseen  as 
certain,  a  free,  unnecessitated  action  may,  for  there  is 
nothing  in  the  knowledge  of  the  action  in  the  least  to 
affect  its  nature.  Simple  knowledge  is  in  no  sense  a 
cause  of  action,  nor  con  it  be  conceived  to  be  causal,  nn« 
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oonnected  with  exerted  power:  for  mere  knowledge, 
therefore,  an  action  remains  free  or  neoeasitated,  as  the 
case  may  be.    A  necessitated  action  is  not  made  a  vol- 
untary one  by  its  being  foreknown ;  a  free  action  is  not 
made  a  necessary  one.    Free  actions  foreknown  will  not, 
therefore,  cease  to  be  contingent.    But  how  stands  the 
case  as  to  their  certainty?    Precisely  on  the  same 
ground.    The  certainty  of  a  necessary  action  foreknown 
does  not  result  from  the  knowledge  of  the  action,  but 
from  the  operation  of  the  necessitating  cause,  and,  in 
like  manner,  the  certainty  of  a  free  action  does  not  re- 
sult from  the  knowledge  of  it,  which  is  no  cause  at  all, 
but  from  the  voluntary  cause— that  is,  the  determination 
of  the  wilL    It  alters  not  the  case  in  the  least  to  say 
that  the  voluntary  action  might  have  been*  otherwise. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  knowledge  of  it  would  have 
been  otherwise;  but  as  the  will  which  gives  birth  to 
the  action  is  not  dependent  upon  the  previous  knowl- 
edge of  God,  but  the  knowledge  of  the  action  upon  fore- 
sight of  the  choice  of  the  wiU,  neither  the  will  nor  the 
act  is  controlled  by  the  knowledge,  and  the  action, 
though  foreseen,  is  still  free  or  contingent    The  fore- 
knowledge of  God  has  then  no  influence  npon  either  the 
freedom  or  the  certainty  of  actions,  for  this  plain  reason, 
that  it  is  knowledge,  and  not  influence ;  and  actions  may 
be  certainly  foreknown  without  their  being  rendered  nec- 
essary by  that  foreknowledge.    But  here  it  is  said,  '*If 
the  result  of  an  absolute  contingency  be  certainly  fore- 
known, it  can  have  no  other  result,  it  cannot  happen 
otherwise.''    This  is  not  the  true  inference.    Ittoili  not 
happen  otherwise ;  but  it  may  be  asked.  Why  can  it  not 
happen  otherwise?    Can  is  an  expression  of  potential- 
ity^t  denotes  power  or  possibility.    The  objection  is 
that  it  is  not  possible  that  the  action  should  otherwise 
happen.    But  why  not?    What  deprives  it  of  that 
power  ?    If  a  necessary  action  were  in  question,  it  could 
not  otherwise  happen  than  as  the  necessitating  cause 
should  compel;  but,  then,  that  would  arise  from  the  neces- 
sitating cause  solely,  and  not  from  the  prescience  of  the 
action,  which  is  not  causal.    But  if  the  action  be  free, 
and  it  enters  into  the  very  nature  of  a  voluntary  action 
to  be  unconstrained,  then  it  might  have  happened  in  a 
thousand  other  ways,  or  not  have  happened  at  all;  the 
foreknowledge  of  it  no  more  affects  its  nature  in  this 
case  than  in  the  other.    All  its  potentiality,  so  to  speak, 
still  remains,  independent  of  foreknowledge,  which  nei- 
ther adds  to  its  power  of  happening  otherwise  nor  dimin- 
ishes it.    But  then  we  are  told  that  **  the  prescience  of 
it  in  that  case  must  be  uncertain."    Not  unless  any  per- 
son can  prove  that  the  divine  prescience  is  unable  to 
dart  through  all  the  workings  of  the  human  mind,  all 
its  comparison  of  things  in  the  judgment,  all  the  influ- 
ences of  motives  on  the  affections,  all  the  hesitances  and 
haltings  of  the  will,  to  its  final  choice.    **  Such  knowl- 
edge is  too  wonderful  for  us,"  but  it  is  the  knowledge  of 
him  *'  who  understandeth  the  thoughts  of  man  afar  off." 
*^But  if  a  contingency  im2^  have  a  given  result,  to  that 
result  it  must  be  detennined."    Not  in  the  least    We 
have  seen  that  it  cannot  be  determined  to  a  given  result 
by  mere  precognition,  for  we  have  evidence  in  our  own 
minds  that  mere  knowledge  is  not  causal  to  the  actions 
of  another.    It  is  determined  to  its  result  by  the  will 
of  the  agent;  but  even  in  that  case  it  cannot  be  said 
that  it  must  be  determined  to  that  result,  because  it  is 
of  the  nature  of  freedom  to  be  unconstrained :  so  that 
here  we  have  an  instance  in  the  case  of  a  free  agent  that 
he  vnU  act  in  some  particular  manner,  but  it  by  no 
means  follows  from  what  teiU  be,  whether  foreseen  or 
not,  that  it  must  be. 

8.  The  third  theory  amounts,  in  brief,  to  this :  that 
the  foreknowledge  of  God  must  be  supposed  to  differ  so 
much  from  anything  of  the  kind  which  we  perceive  in 
ourselves,  and  from  any  ideas  which  we  can  possibly 
form  of  that  property  of  the  divine  nature,  that  no  ar- 
gument respecting  it  can  be  grounded  upon  our  impei^ 
feet  notions,  and  that  ail  controversy  on  subjects  oon- 
nected with  it  is  idle  and  fruitless.    But  though  fore- 


knowledge in  God  should  be  admitted  to  be  something  of 
a  **  very  diflbrent  nature"  from  the  same  quality  in  man, 
yet  as  it  is  represented  ob  something  equivalent  to  fore- 
knowledge, whatever  that  something  may  be,  since  in 
consequence  of  it  prophecies  have  actually  been  uttered 
and  fulfilled,  and  of  such  a  kind,  too,  as  relate  to  actions 
for  which  men  have,  in  fact,  been  held  accountable,  all 
the  original  difficulty  of  reconciling  contingent  events 
to  this  something,  of  which  human  foreknowledge  is  a 
*^kind  of  shadow,"  as  ^'a  map  of  China  is  to  China  it- 
self," remains  in  full  force.  The  difficulty  is  shifted,  but 
not  removed. 

11.  Extent  of  Prescience.— It  may,  therefore,  be  cer- 
tainly concluded,  if,  at  least,  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  to  be 
our  guide,  that  the  omniscience  of  God  comprehends  his 
certain  prescience  of  all  events,  however  contingent ; 
and  if  anything  more  were  necessary  to  stxengthen  the 
argument  above  given,  it  might  be  drawn  from  the  ir- 
rational, and,  above  all,  the  unscriptnral  consequences 
which  would  follow  from  the  denial  of  this  doctrine. 
These  are  forcibly  stated  by  president  Edwards:  ''It 
would  follow  from  this  notion  (namely,  that  the  Al- 
mighty doth  not  foreknow  what  will  be  the  result  of 
future  contingencies)  that  as  God  is  liable  to  be  contin- 
ually repenting  what  he  has  done,  so  he  must  be  ex- 
posed to  be  constantly  changing  his  mind  and  inten- 
tions as  to  his  future  conduct— altering  his  measures, 
relinqnishing  his  old  designs,  and  forming  new  schemes 
and  projections.    For  his  purposes,  even  as  to  the  main 
parts  of  the  scheme  (namely,  such  as  belong  to  the  state 
of  his  moral  kingdom),  must  be  alwajrs  liable  to  be  broken 
through  want  of  foresight,  and  he  must  be  continually 
putting  his  system  to  rights,  as  it  gets  out  of  order, 
through  the  contingence  of  the  actions  of  morsl  agents: 
he  must  be  a  Being  who,  instead  of  being  absolutely 
immutable,  must  necessarily  be  the  subject  of  infinite- 
ly the  most  numerous  acts  of  repentance  and  changes 
of  intention  of  any  being  whatsoever,  for  this  plain 
reason,  that  his  vastly  extensive  charge  comprehends 
an  infinitely  greater  number  of  those  things  which  are 
to  him  contingent  and  uncertain.    In  such  a  rituation 
he  must  have  little  else  to  do  but  to  mend  broken  links 
as  well  as  he  can,  and  be  rectifying  his  disjointed  frame 
and  disordered  movements  in  the  best  manner  the  case 
will  allow.    The  supreme  Lord  of  all  things  must  needs 
be  under  great  and  miserable  disadvantages  in  govern- 
ing the  world  which  he  has  made  and  has  the  caro  of, 
through  his  being  utterly  unable  to  find  out  things  of 
chief  importance  which  hereafter  shall  befall  his  system, 
which,  if  he  did  but  know,  he  might  make  seasonable 
provision  for.    In  many  cases  there  may  be  very  great 
necessity  that  he  should  make  provisions  in  the  manner 
of  his  ordering  and  disposing  things  for  some  g^reat 
events  which  aro  to  happen  of  vast  and  extensive  influ- 
ence and  endless  consequence  to  the  universe,  which  he 
may  see  afterwards,  when  it  is  too  late,  and  may  wish 
in  vain  that  he  had  known  beforehand,  that  he  might 
have  ordered  his  affairs  accordingly.    And  it  is  in  the 
power  of  man,  on  these  principles,  by  his  devices,  pnr- 
poses,  and  actions  thus  to  disappoint  God,  break  his 
measures,  make  him  continually  to  change  his  mind, 
subject  him  to  vexation,  and  bring  him  into  confusion." 

III.  Speculations  on  the  Subject, — Some  of  the  ancient 
philosophers  denied  that  God  could  foreknow  events  de- 
pending on  free  will  (see  Cicero,  De  Divinatej  ii,  5,  7; 
answered  by  Augustine,  De  Civitate  Deif  v,  9, 10).  So- 
cinus  (Pntkct,  TkeoL  c.  8-11)  and  his  early  followere 
would  not  allow  that  God  possesses  any  knowledge  of 
future  contingendes.  The  schoolmen,  in  reference  to 
this  species  of  knowledge  in  God,  invented  that  called 
scientia  media  (q.  v. ;  see  also  Fonskca  and  Mouka), 
which  they  define  as  '*  that  by  which  God  knows,  sub 
condiiionef  what  men  or  angels  will  do  according  to  the 
liberty  which  they  have  when  they  are  placed  in  these 
or  those  circumstances,  or  in  this  or  in  that  order  of 
things."  When  Gomarns,  the  opponent  of  Arminiufl^ 
found  that  his  opinion  concerning  the  object  of  reproba* 
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tlon  was  clogged  with  this  absnrdity—thAt  it  made  God 
to  be  the  author  of  Adam's  sin — he  very  astutely  took 
refuge  in  this  conditional  foreknowledge,  and  in  his 
corrected  theses  on  predestination,  published  ailer  the 
death  of  Arminius,  he  describes  it  as  '^  that  by  which 
God,  through  the  infinite  light  of  his  own  knowledge, 
foreknows  some  future  things,  not  absolutely,  but  as 
placed  under  a  certain  condition."  Wakeus,  the  cele- 
brated antagonist  of  Episoopius,  had  recourse  to  the 
same  expedient.  This  distinction  has  been  adopted  by 
▼ery  few  of  those  who  espouse  the  doctrines  of  general 
redemption,  and  who  believe  that  every  event,  how  con- 
tingent soever  to  the  creature,  is,  widi  respect  to  God, 
certainly  foreknown.  An  old  English  divine  thinks  that 
"in  the  sacred  Scriptures  certain  not  obscure  vestiges 
are  apparent  of  this  kind  of  knowledge  of  things  that 
will  happen  thus  or  otherwise,  on  the  supposition  of  the 
occurrence  of  this  or  that  circumstance.  Omitting  the 
well-known  example  of  David  in  Keilah  (1  Sam.  aucii, 
12),  and  of  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida  (Matt,  xi,  21; 
Luke  X,  13),  consult,  among  other  sayings  of  the  same 
description,  Christ's  answer  to  the  chief  priests  and 
scribes  who  had  asked  *  Art  thou  the  Christ?  Tell  us.' 
And  he  said  unto  them,  *  If  I  tell  yon,  ye  will  not  be- 
lieve.' In  the  subsequent  verse  he  adds, '  If  I  also  ask 
you,  ye  will  not  answer  me,  nor  let  me  go'  (Luke  xxii, 
67,68).  You  have  here  three  events  specified  which 
yet  will  not  occur  even  on  the  rapposition  of  Christ  our 
Lord  himself."  This  kind  of  knowledge  might  very  well 
be  included  in  that  of  scieniia  vitiamt,  because  the  lat- 
ter ought  to  indnde,  not  what  God  will  do  and  what  his 
creatures  wiU  do  under  his  appointment,  but  what  they 
will  do  by  his  permission  as  free  agents,  and  what  be 
will  do,  as  a  consequence  of  this,  in  his  character  of 
Governor  and  Lord.  But  since  the  predestinarians  had 
confounded  tcieniia  vitionis  with  a  predestinating  de- 
cree, the  gcieiUia  media  well  expressed  what  they  had 
left  quite  unaccounted  for,  and  which  they  had  assumed 
did  not  really  exist — the  actions  of  creatures  endowed 
with  free  will  and  the  acts  of  Deity  which  from  eternity 
were  consequent  upon  them.  If  such  actions  do  not 
take  place,  then  men  are  not  free;  and  if  the  rectorsl 
acts  of  God  are  not  consequent  upon  the  actions  of  the 
creature  in  the  order  of  the  divine  intention,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  creature  is  consequent  upon  the  fore- 
ordained rectoral  acts  of  God,  then  we  reach  a  neces- 
sitating eternal  decree,  which,  in  fact,  the  predestina- 
rian  contends  for;  but  it  unfortunately  brings  after  it 
consequences  which  no  subtleties  have  ever  been  able 
to  shake  off— that  the  only  act4}r  in  the  universe  is  God 
himself,  and  that  the  only  distinction  among  events  is  | 
that  one  class  is  brought  to  pass  by  God  directly  and  j 
the  other  indirectly,  not  by  the  agency,  but  by  the  mere  I 
instrumentality,  of  his  creatures. — Watson.  See  also  ' 
Whtaon,Th€oLIn$lUutet,i,S7b;  ii, 357, 429;  Works, vil, 
298, 809 ;  Pope,  Compendium  ofChriaUan  Theology  (Lond. 
1875),  p.  145-149, 191  sq. ;  Raymond,  Systematic  Theology 
(see  Index  in  vol.  ii) ;  Knapp,  Theology,  §  22 ;  Fletcher, 
Worhi  ;  Prubyterian  Confession ;  Church  Remembrancer 
(Jan.  1856) ;  Bulletin  Thiol.  (Oct.  1868),  p.  26  sq. ;  Hodge, 
Systematic  Theology  (see  Index) ;  Bromley,  Divine  Pre- 
science; CiaTkCf  Boyle  Lecturrs  for  1705;  King,  <S^ennoiu 
on  (he  Divine  Presdenoe;  Tillotson,  Sermons  f  Water- 
land,  WorkSf  voL  vi;  Haag,  Histoire  des  Dogmes  (see 
Index  in  voL  ii;  Graves,  Works,  vol.  iv;  Bib.  Sacra, 
Jnly,  1868,  p.  455 ;  Neander,  Dogm.  p.  568  sq. ;  CaUisen, 
Essay  with  a  View  to  bring  into  Harmony  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Onmiscienoe  of  God  and  the  Freedom  of  Man,  in 
Schmidt  u.  Schwarz,  TheoL  Bibliothek,  vol.  viii;  Reid, 
On  the  Active  Powers,  essay  iv,  ch.  xi;  Pye  Smith, 
First  Lines  of  Christian  Theology,  p.  148, 149.  See  also 
the  articles  Election  ;  Prbi>e8ti!«ation. 

Presoriptioil.  I.  This  expression,  borrowed  from 
the  civil  law,  has  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  a  can- 
onistic  meaning.  In  order  to  pat  limits  to  the  contests 
about  mine  and  thine  in  rights,  obligations,  and  posses- 
sions, that  Church  has  fixed  terms  which  invest  with 


legality  the  possession  of  rights  and  goods,  unless  proof 
be  produced  that  these  rights  or  goods  are  of  an  alien- 
able kind,  or  have  been  acquired  by  illegal  means  (usur- 
pation or  theft  time  does  not  consecrate).  U  the  lawful 
term  be  elapsed,  the  possessor  is  confirmed  in  the  pos- 
session of  said  rights  or  goods,  and  he  who  is  bound  by 
certain  obligations  cannot  call  them  in  question.  The 
term  of  prescription  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
ject :  movable  property  prescribes  quicker  than  immov- 
able, the  property  of  adults  quicker  than  that  of  minors, 
the  property  of  those  present  quicker  than  that  of  ab- 
sentees ;  ecclesiastical  property  is  prescribed  only  after 
forty  yean.  According  to  the  rules  of  the  papal  chan- 
ceiy,  the  possessor  of  an  ecclesiastical  ofilce,  aifter  a  three- 
years'  possession,  if  it  be  not  obtained  by  violence  or 
simony,  cannot  be  lawfully  expelled  from  it.  There  is 
prescription  in  his  favor. 

II.  Tertttllian  transplanted  this  expression  to  the 
theological  domain  by  his  work  on  prescriptions  against 
heretics,  a  kind  of  argument  against  erroneous  doctrine. 
This  is  what  he  means :  The  Catholic  Church  enjoys,  in 
her  doctrines  and  discipline,  the  right  of  prescription; 
what  she  teaches  and  practices  at  the  present  hour  she  has 
taught  and  practiced  from  times  immemorial — learned 
it  from  the  apostles,  as  the  apostles  learned  from  Christ, 
as  Christ  had  it  from  the  Father.  The  catholic  doc- 
trine is  the  true  one,  because  it  is  the  old  and  original 
one,  and  rests  on  the  divine  revelation ;  the  doctrines 
of  heretics  and  sectarians,  on  the  other  side,  are  false, 
because  new,  because  they  have  not  prescription  in  their 
favor,  and  consequently  are  not  founded  on  divine  reve- 
lation. IrensBus  taught  similarly.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
this  proof  by  prescription  is  much  the  same  as  the  proof 
by  tradition,  and  that  this  mode  of  arguing  can  have 
no  acceptability  in  Protestantism,  where  the  Bible  alone 
is  regarded  as  the  true  test,  and  the  apostolic  or  early 
Church  practices  have  only  an  advisory  influence,  not 
authority.  Of  course,  High-Churchmen,  by  their  ritu- 
alistic tendency,  can  hardly  be  said  to  come  under  the 
full  influence  of  Protestantism,  and  are  therefore  not  to 
l^e  considered  as  included  in  the  exponents  of  evangeli- 
cal Christianity.  See  Elliott,  Delineation  of  Roman 
Catholicism,  p.Gl,95,407.    See  Authority.   (J.H.W.) 

Prescription  is  also  a  law  adopted  in  Presbyterian 
churches.  If  a  scandal  is  not  noticed  for  five  years 
after  it  happens,  it  cannot  be  revived,  but  is  then  said 
to  be  presoibed. 

Presence  means,  in  canonical  law,  the  uninter- 
rupted personal  residence  of  every  regularly  pretended 
ecclesiastic  at  the  seat  of  his  ofiice ;  a  duty  emphatically 
imposed  on  him  by  the  laws  of  the  Church.  It  means 
also  the  personal  attendance  at  the  common  choral  pray- 
er, to  which  the  laws  of  the  Church  obligate  all  mem- 
bers of  a  monastic  community,  as  well  as  the  canons 
and  choir-vicars  of  the  cathedral  and  collegiate  congre- 
gations. 

Presenee-money  is  the  small  daily  payment  in 
specie  made  by  Roman  Catholics  to  the  canons  for  their 
presence  in  the  choir  at  defunct  cathedral  or  collegiate 
churches.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  communal  life 
of  those  ecclesiastics,  the  bulk  of  the  revenue  of  the 
chapters  was  divided  into  individual  portions,  to  be 
distributed  partly  as  daily  stipends,  called  distribu- 
tiones  quoHdianes,  or  quotidiana  siipendia,  in  opposition 
to  the  prebends,  which  went  by  the  name  offructvs 
gross*  or  annui.  The  purpose  of  this  daily  distribution 
was  to  induce  the  canons  to  a  stricter  obedience  to  the 
law  of  residence,  and  to  more  assiduous  attendance  to 
the  public  choir-prayers,  as  only  those  canons  came  in 
for  their  share  who  were  either  present  in  the  choir  or 
ofiiciated  during  the  service.  Yet  there  were  some 
grounds  on  which  their  absence  could  be  excused  with- 
out loss  of  their  share.  (These  legal  exceptions  are  for- 
mulated in  the  canonic  regulations  in  De  cler,  mgr.  iii, 
6;  De  der.  non  resid,  iii,  8;  Cone,  Trid,  sess.  xxii,  c.  8, 
and  sess.  xxiv,  c.  8  fin.  i)e  r^.)    The  Council  of  Trent 
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directed  that  in  those  cathedral  or  collegiate  congrega- 
tions where  there  existed  no  presence-money,  or  where 
it  reached  but  an  insignificant  amount,  a  third  of  the 
whole  revenue  of  the  chapter  should  be  set  apart  and 
used  fur  such  distributions  {Cone,  Trid,  sess.  xxi,  c.  8, 
J)e  rejl).  The  portions  of  the  canons  absent  without 
reasonable  excuse  were  to  be  divided  among  the  mem- 
bers present  pro  rata,  or  given  to  the  fabric  of  the 
church,  if  it  stood  in  need  of  such  help,  or  employed  for 
any  pious  purpose  the  bishop  might  devise  (sess.  xxii, 
c.  B,  De  ref,).  It  was  not  always  the  negligence  of  the 
canons,  but  also  the  peculiar — and  partly  abusive — com- 
position of  the  chapters,  which  was  the  cause  that  their 
members  so  frequently  dispensed  with  personal  service 
in  the  choir,  and  were  represented  in  it  by  simple  vic- 
ars. The  personal  obligation  of  the  canons  has  been 
insisted  upon  by  the  most  ancient  canonic  rules,  by  the 
Ck>uncil  of  Trent,  and  by  the  last  circumscription  bulls 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  German  bishoprics.  Spe- 
cial presence-money  is  no  more  in  use ;  for  as  the  dota- 
tion of  the  restored  bishoprics  and  chapters  is  not  found- 
ed on  immovable  property,  as  the  prebends  flow,' in  the 
form  of  fixed  salaries,  out  of  the  public  treasure,  the  di- 
rection of  the  Council  of  Trent  that  a  part  of  the  rev- 
enue should  be  set  apart  and  used  for  such  distributions 
is  not  acted  upon.  See  Schmidt,  Thesaurus  jur,  Eedet. 
iv,  195  sq. 

Presence,  ReaL    See  Transubstantiation. 

Present.    See  Gift. 

Presentation,  in  ecclesiastical  law,  is,  I,  in  the 
state-established  churches,  one  of  those  forms  of  canonic 
collation  of  the  prebends  by  which  the  rights  of  the 
bishop  are  limited,  inasmuch  as  he  cannot  himself  nom- 
inate an  occupant  to  the  vacant  oiBoe,  but  must  be  con- 
tent with  confirming  the  nominee  of  the  patromu  bent- 
fidi.  The  right  of  pretentation  is  therefore  the  right 
of  the  patron  to  designate  to  the  bishop  the  successor 
elected  by  him  of  a  deceased  beneficiary,  the  bishop 
being  obliged  to  coufirm  the  candidate  if  he  be  worthy, 
capable,  and  proposed  according  to  canonical  rules.  This 
right  of  presentation  is  the  first  and  most  important  of 
all  patronal  rights.  The  patron,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
right,  is  bound  by  the  general  conditions  of  a  canonical 
provision :  he  has  to  propose  a  capable  and  worthy  per- 
son gratuitously,  and  within  the  legal  limits  of  time. 
If  the  patronate  be  an  ecclesiastical  or -a  mixed  one,  the 
time  is  six  months;  if  it  be  a  worldly  one,  four  months : 
yet  there  arc  departures  from  this  rule.  In  Austria  the 
patron  roust  choose  his  nominee  out  of  a  list  drawn  up 
by  the  ordiiuuiate :  if  he  be  at  home,  within  six  months; 
if  he  be  abroad,  within  three  months,  from  the  day  of  the 
receipt  of  the  list.  In  Prussia  six  months  are  allowed 
to  the  lay  patron,  as  well  as  to  the  ecclesiastical  patron, 
from  the  day  of  the  vacation  of  the  office;  or,  if  the  ben- 
eficiary die  abroad,  from  the  day  on  which  the  news  of 
his  death  is  received.  In  Baden  the  time  is  limited  to 
three  months,  except  in  the  case  of  insurmountable  hin- 
derancea.  If  the  right  of  presentation  belong  to  several 
persons  individually,  they  can  agree  upon  a  common 
choice,  or  designate  each  his  own  candidate,  leaving  the 
choice  to  the  bishop ;  or  the  matter  may  be  decided  by 
the  majority  of  the  votes ;  and  in  case  of  an  equality  of 
votes  in  favor  of  each  candidate,  the  decision  may  be 
left  again  to  the  bishop.  The  same  rules  obtain  when 
the  right  of  a  patron  has  been  transmitted  to  several 
heirs,  in  which  case,  of  course,  the  heirs  of  one  patron 
can  •give  only  one  vote.  If  the  right  of  presentation 
belong  to  a  college  or  a  juridical  person,  the  case  is  set- 
tled by  the  statutes  of  the  corporation;  or  if  regulations 
on  the  subject  be  wanting,  by  a  collegiate  vote.  In  the 
remainder,  the  right  of  the  patron  is  unlimited :  he  can 
propose  his  nearest  relation,  but  not  himself,  although 
he  could,  "  via  gratise,"  present  a  request  for  his  own 
admission  (gratiotam  petere  admissionem).  He  can  sub- 
mit several  candidates  to  the  choice  of  the  bishop;  if 
he  be  a  layman,  he  can,  so  long  as  the  legal  term  is  not 


elapsed  and  the  canonic  collation  has  not  taken  place, 
propose  successively  several  other  names.  This  jus  ro- 
riandi  is  hot  allowed  to  an  ecclesiastical  patron.  Here 
the  first  presentation,  according  to  the  principle  "Tem- 
pore prior  potior  jure,*'  makes  null  and  void  all  subse- 
quent nominations.  If  the  legal  term  is  passed  without 
presentation,  or  if  the  presentation  has  not  been  made 
gratuitously,  the  nomination  in  that  case  is  lost  to  the 
patron,  and  belongs  exclusively  to  the  collator.  The 
same  happens  when  an  ecclesiastical  patron  wittingly 
proposes  an  unworthy  subject,  while  the  lay  patron  is 
allowed  another  presentation  in  the  legal  four  months. 
But  if  the  patron,  whether  layman  or  ecclesiastic,  have 
unwittingly  proposed  an  unworthy  candidate,  he  obtains 
a  new  term  of  four  or  of  six  months.  The  Prussian  law 
allows,  after  the  expiration  of  the  primitive  term,  only 
a  supplementary  term  of  six  week&  In  Baden  the  pa- 
tron, if  his  proposition  have  been  rejected  by  the  ordi- 
nariate,  is  allowed  another  presentation,  to  be  made  ih 
the  space  of  four  weeks,  and  the  same  term  ia  allowed 
him  a  second  time,  but  not  further.  The  presentation 
is  made  by  letter,  for  which  many  ordinariates  prescril)e 
fixed  formulas  to  the  private  patrons.  The  contests 
about  the  patronal  rights  are,  according  to  decretal  law, 
subject  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts;  but  modem  legis- 
lation has  almost  everywhere  added  it  to  the  compe- 
tency of  the  worldly  tribunals.  If  the  patronal  right 
itself  be  contested,  the  actual  possessor  has  the  "jus 
pnesentandi,"  and  the  nomination  resulting  from  the 
use  he  makes  of  it  is  not  invalidated  by  his  being  after- 
wards defeated  in  the  lawsuit.  But  if  the  right  to  bold 
the  goods  with  which  the  patronate  is  connected  should 
itself  be  questioned,  then  the  right  of  presentation  is 
suspended,  and  the  bishop  in  this  case  enjoys  a  free 
right  of  collation.  The  winner  of  the  suit  may  then, 
to  insure  his  privilege,  confirm  the  nomination  made 
by  the  bishop;  but  if  he  should  refuse  his  consent,  thia 
can  have  no  influence  on  the  situation  of  the  nominee. 
See  Schulte,  Kitrhenrtchi,  p.  67  sq.;  Rosshirt,  Kano- 
flitches  Xechtj  p.  487  sq.;  Pachmann,  Kirchenrerht,  i, 
268  sq.;  Kichter,  Kirchenrecht,  §  198;  Gerlach,  Das 
PrasentaiionsrechI  (Regensb.  1855). 

II.  In  the  EsUblished  Church  of  Scotland  the  minis- 
ter intended  fur  a  living  by  a  patron  must  be  presented 
to  the  presbytery  for  inquiry  into  his  qualifications,  and 
for  induction  if  these  are  satisfactory.  If  the  patron  fail 
to  present  within  six  months,  the  right  then  devolves 
on  the  presbyte^',  lonquamjure  devoluto.  See  J  us  Db- 
voLUTUM.  When  a  presentee  was  objected  to  by  the 
major  part  of  the  congregation,  whether  with  or  with- 
out reason,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  for- 
merly claimed  the  right  to  declare  that  he  •should  not 
be  inducted  or  entitled  to  the  benefice,  lliis  declara- 
tion was  contained  in  an  act  of  Assembly,  dated  1885, 
called  the  Veto  Act.  But  after  much  litigation  it  was 
decided  by  the  courts  of  law  that  such  Veto  Act  was 
ultra  vires  and  void ;  and  this  decision  led  to  a  seces- 
sion of  many  ministers  and  people  from  the  Established 
Church,  and  to  the  formation  of  a  new  dissenting 
Church,  called  the  Free  Church  (q.  v.).  The  law  is 
now  settled  that  it  is  the  presbyten*,  and  not  the  peo- 
ple, who  are  to  judge  of  the  reasonableness  of  any  ob- 
jections made  to  the  presentee,  for  which  purpose  rea- 
sons and  objections  are  heard  on  both  sides,  and  »  wide 
discretion  is  exercised  by  the  preeby  terj-.  If  the  pres- 
bytery dismiss  the  objections,  they  then  procee<l  to  the 
trial  and  induction  (q.  v.)  of  the  presentee.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  form  of  a  Scotch  presentation,  and  is  a 
copy,  indeed,  of  the  one  which  led  to  the  disputes  and 
processes  that  ended  in  the  disruption  of  the  Scottish 
Church : 

*'  The  right  honorable  Thomas  Robert  Drnmmond  Hay, 
earl  of  Kinnooll,  undoubted  patrou  of  the  parish  church 
and  porieh  of  Aucbterarder.  lying  within  the  presbytery 
of  Auchterarder  and  sherifiidom  of  Perth,  ecnslaerifig  that 
the  Bftid  cbnrdi  and  parish  is  now  vacant  and  become  at 
my  gift  and  presentation  by  and  thronsh  the  death  of  the 
Rev»  Charles  Stewart,  late  minister  of  the  Gospel  at  the 
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•aid  charch  of  Aachterarder ;  and  I,  being  rafAcleotW  in- 
formed of  the  literature,  loyalty,  Qualifications,  good  life 
and  couvereatiou  of  Mr.  Robert  Young,  preacher  of  the 
Qoepel,  residing  at  Seafleld  Cottage,  Dnndee,  do  therefore, 
by  tae«e  preaeuta,  nominate  and  present  the  said  Robert 
xoang  to  be  minieter  of  the  said  pari&h  and  church  of 
Anchterarder  during  all  the  duyn  of  hla  lifetime,  giving, 
granting,  and  disponing  to  him  the  constant,  localled, 
and  modified  stipend,  with  the  manse  and  glebe,  and 
other  profits  and  emolnments  belonging  to  the  said 
church,  for  the  crop  and  year  193S,  and  during  his  lifetime, 
and  his  serving  tno  cure  of  the  said  chnrch,  requiring 
hereby  the  reverend  moderator  and  preabvtery  of  Auch- 
terarper  to  take  trial  of  the  qnaliflcatinns,  literature,  good 
life,  and  conversation  of  the  said  Robert  Young ;  and 
having  found  him  fit  and  qualified  for  the  function  of  the 
ministry  at  the  said  church  of  Anchterarder,  to  admit  and 
receive  him  thereto,  and  give  him  his  act  of  ordination 
and  admission  in  due  and  competent  form,  recommending 
hereby  to  the  lords  of  council  and  session,  upon  sight  of 
-this  presentation  and  the  said  presbytery's  act  of  ordina- 
tion and  admission,  to  grant  letters  of  homing,  on  a  sim- 
ple charge  of  two  days  only,  and  other  execntorials  neces- 
sary at  the  instance  of  the  said  Robert  Yonng,  against  all 
and  sundry  the  heritors,  life  -  renters,  fenars,  tacksmen, 
.tenants,  possessors,  and  occupiers  of  lands  within  the  said 
.  parish,  subject  and  liable  in  payment  of  the  said  localled 
and  modified  stipend,  for  causing  the  said  Robert  Young, 
and  others  in  his  name,  be  readily  answered  and  paid 
thereof  in  such  due  and  competent  form  as  efTeirs.  And 
I  consent  to  the  registration  thereof  in  the  boqks  of  conn- 
cil  and  session,  or  others  competent,  therein  to  remain  for 

preservation :  and  for  that  eflbct  I  constitute : —  my 

procurators.  In  witness  whereof,  etc,  (signed)  Druni- 
mond  Klnnoul.  R.  A.  Yates,  uritneB9.  Thomas  Keatham, 
tsftuess.'* 

See  Patbokaoe. 

Freaentation  of  the  Virgin,  Feast  of,  a 
Romish  festival  held  on  Nov.  21.  It  is  not  older  than 
the  13th  century.    See  Mary. 

President  C^'^^'  '^''^^  ^'  ^r*^?)  tarekd;  Sept. 
TOKTtxoQ'y  Vulg.  princejMt),  only  used  in  Dan.  vi;  the 
Chaldee  equivalent  for  Hebrew  shotir^  probably  from 
Sara,  Zend,  a  ^^head"  (see  Stnibo,  zi,  831).  'S.apaira- 
pac=^Ki^a\or6fios  is  connected  with  the  Sanskrit  siriu 
or  firaSf  and  is  traced  in  Saryan  and  other  words 
(Eichhoff,  VergL  Spr,  p.  129, 415 ;  see  Her.  iii,  89,  where 
he  calls  tairap  a  Persian  word). — Smith.    See  Gov- 

XBMOB. 

President  in  Choir  is  the  name  given  to  the 
English  dean*8  deputy,  usually  the  senior  residentiary 
or  vice-dean,  who  in  his  absence  corrects  offences,  be- 
sides acting  as  president  in  chapter  (q.  v.),  and  chora- 
gus,  or  director  of  the  services,  when  there  is  no  digni- 
tary; also  the  precentor. 

Presiding  Elder  is  the  name  given  in  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  to  an  officer  whose  functions  are 
those  of  a  superintendent  within  limited  jurisdiction. 
These  elders  serve  nnder  the  bishops,  and,  together  with 
them,  constitute  in  their  respective  conferences  a  cabi- 
net, in  which  resides  the  appointing  power  over  the 
membership  of  itinerant  preachers.  The  office  is  one 
of  very  great  responsibility  and  far-reaching  influence. 
Within  the  territory  over  which  such  an  elder  presides 
every  minister  is  amenable  to  this  officer,  who  visits 
the  different  charges  three  or  four  times  during  the 
year,  usually  at  what  is  called  the  holding  of  the  Quar- 
terly Conference  (q.  v.),  over  which  he  presides,  and  by 
which  all  the  business  of  the  charge  is  dispo^d  of.  He 
■  also  presides  at  the  District  Conferences,  where  literary 
and  ecclesiastical  culture  is  aimed  at,  and  the  licensing 
of  candidates  for  the  ministry  takes  place.  Usually  the 
territory  is  confined  to  an  eighth  or  sixth  of  the  Con- 
ference lx>undaries,  and  corresponds  somewhat  in  extent 
to  the  average  county  in  an  Eastern  state. 

The  office  of  presiding  elder  was  created  in  the  early 
history  of  Methodist  economy  in  this  country,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  attistants  whom 
John  Wesley  employed  as  helps.  He  had  what  we 
might  call  junior  preachers  at  the  circuits  or  districts 
into  which  he  divided  his  work,  and  an  assistant  in 
charge  of  the  whole.  These  assistants  were  then  in- 
vested with  nearly  the  same  antbority  over  the  helps 
which  the  great  founder  of  Methodism  himself  escr- 


cised,  and  hence  they  had  an  authority  akin  more  to  the 
bishopric  of  American  Methodism.  When,  in  1784,  Mr. 
Wesley  caused  the  election  of  Asbnry  and  Coke  as  su- 
perintendents or  bishops,  there  were  several  assistants 
in  ofiice  thus  made  subject  to  these  two  general  super- 
intendents. The  question  has  arisen  whether  the  twelve 
elders  who  were  elected  at  the  Christmas  Conference 
of  1784  were  umply  travelling  elders  or  assistants  of  the 
superintendents.    S^  METHODisai. 

As  the  presiding  elders  are  now  episcopal  appointees, 
the  answer  to  this  query  liecomes  important.  There 
are  two  opinions.  One  party,  advocating  the  elective 
eldership,  insist  that  these  twelve  men  were  then  electa 
ed  by  the  Conference  for  the  assistants'  work,  and  base 
their  decision  on  Dr.  Emory's  interpretation.  He  says» 
in  his  History  of  the  DUciplinef  p.  125,  **A11  elders  were 
at  first  presiding  elders,"  and  the  distinction  between 
presiding  elders  and  "  travelling  elders"  was  not  made 
until  1792.  Section  v,  of  1789,  it  would  seem,  proves 
the  correctness  of  Dr.  Emory's  statement.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  part  of  the  section  on  elders : 

**  Qu£8.  9.  What  is  the  dutv  of  an  elder? 

"  Ann,  1.  To  travel  through  his  appointed  district 

"8.  To  administer  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  an^ 
perform  all  parts  of  divine  service. 

*'  8.  In  the  absence  of  a  bishop  to  take  charge  of  all  the 
deacons,  travelling  and  local  preachers,  and  ezhorters. 

**4.  To  change,  receive,  or  suspend  preachers. 

"5.  To  direct  in  the  transaction  of  the  spiritual  busi- 
ness of  his  circuit.  • 

"6.  To  take  care  that  every  part  of  our  discipline  be  en- 
fore^. 

"7.  To  aid  in  public  collections. 

"&  To  attend  his  bishop  when  present,  and  give  him, 
when  absent,  all  necessary  information  by  letter  of  the 
state  of  his  district." 

That  every  elder,  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop,  was 
equal  in  point  of  supervisory  office  and  duty  is  evident 
also  from  the  fact  that  the  third  duty  in  this  section 
gives  an  elder  no  authority  to  take  charge  of  elders,  but 
simply  of  deacons  travelling,  and  local  preachers,  etc, 
seeing  they  were  equal  in  authority.  It  was  not  until 
1792  that  a  distinction  was  made  between  presiding 
elders  and  travelling  elders,  and  these  were  then  put 
under  the  charge  of  presiding  elders.  It  was  at  this 
date  that  presiding  elders  were  chosen  by  the  bishop 
from  the  body  of  elders,  and  those  elders  not  chosen  by 
the  bishops  were  disrobed  of  office  as  presiding  elders, 
and  placed  for  the  first  time  under  the  care  of  presiding 
ciders  (see  p.  126, 1792). 

"  Qti<«.  By  whom  are  the  presiding  elders  to  be  chosen? 

"  Ans.  By  the  bishop.  Among  the  duties  of  the  presid- 
ing elder,  one  is  to  take  charge  of  all  the  elders,  deacons, 
etc,  of  his  district." 

At  this  date,  then,  there  was  made  a  distinction  be- 
tween presiding  elders  and  travelling  elders,  and  not 
before.  All  the  elders  previous  to  1792,  therefore,  were 
elected  and  appointed  to  the  office  and  duties  of  presid- 
ing elder  by  the  Conference,  and  each  had  equal  au- 
thority in  charge  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop. 

Against  this  position,  those  who  approve  of  the  ex- 
isting practice  of  the  appointing  of  presiding  elders 
by  the  bishop  urge,  first,  that  from  1785  to  1792  there 
were  each  year  more  elders  than  presiding  elders; 
secondly,  that  the  presiding  elders  were  appointed  to 
their  districts,  and  that  the  appointment  was  by  the 
bishop;  and,  thirdly,  that  if  the  bishops  did  appoint 
elders  to  preside  over  other  elders,  the  Conferences  not 
calling  the  bishops  to  account  consented  to  the  change, 
and  thereby  made  it  valid ;  and  that  it  was  the  practice 
of  the  Church  from  1784  to  1792,  notwithstanding  the 
disciplines  required  btherwise  (see  letter  by  Dr.  D. 
Sherman  in  Zion't  Herald,  March,  1876) ;  and  that  Dr. 
Emory  and  others  interpreted  falsely  the  action  of  the 
early  Methodist  Church  in  America  (comp.  Stevens, 
Hist,  of  the  M,  E,  Church,  ii,  222,  224).  The  presiding 
duties  which  made  of  an  elder  a  presiding  elder  did  not, 
in  the  practice  of  the  Church,  bebng  to  this  new  order 
in  the  ministry  as  soon  as  it  was  constituted.  They 
belonged  to  the  assistants,  and  were  gradually  tranar 
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ferred  to  the  elders;  and  when,  after  the  practice  of 
nearly  two  years,  they  were  actually  tranafened,  the 
cnstom  was  legalized,  the  office  of  assistant  was  abol- 
ished, and  the  word  disappeared  from  the  minutes  (see 
the  Minutes  and  Discip^,  A.D.  1786).  The  idea  of 
this  transfer  originated  in  the  mind  of  bishop  Asbory, 
who  found,  after  the  eldership  was  instituted,  as  he  says 
in  his  Notes  on  the  DitdpUne,  "  that  this  order  was  so 
necessary"  that  he  would  make  th^  rulers.  Eren  his 
idea  of  the  presiding  eldership  was  not  contemporane- 
ous with  the  instituting  of  the  order  of  elders,  but 
came,  as  he  says,  when  he  ''afterwards  found  that** 
they  would  be  useful  in  ruling  (see  Notes  en  the  Disci- 
fUne,  by  Colce  and  Asbury).  His  idea  was  not  put  in 
practice  until  the  Annual  Conferences  of  1785,  when, 
as  Lee  {Hisiory,  p.  120)  states,  the  presiding  eldership 
originated,  but  only  in  an  inchoate  form.  This  was 
months  afler  the  order  of  elders  had  been  instituted. 
When,  in  1786,  the  first  law  was  made  relative  to  the 
presiding  eldership,  it  was  made  possible  by  the  Disci- 
pline for  every  elder  to  become  a  presiding  elder,  so  far 
as  the  duties  were  concerned,  and  here  is  where  Emory 
and  others  have  been  misled.  But  as  the  bishop  al- 
ways appointed  the  ruling  or  presiding  elders  from  the 
order  of  elders  (Lee,  History ^  p.  150),  the  practice  was 
never  to  make  all  the  elders  ruling  or  presiding  elders. 
Hence,  from  1786  to  1792,  the  law  of  the  Discipline 
never  entirely  agreed  with  the  practice  in  the  appoint- 
ments, for  there  were  hosts  of  elders  who  were  never 
presiding  elders.  In  the  Conference  of  1792,  however, 
the  law  was  made  to  harmonize  with  the  practice.  In 
the  ancient  Church  the  chorepiscopi  QirepioStvTai)  filled 
an  office  which  must  have  given  Mr.  Wesley  the  sug- 
gestion for  the  assistant  he  called  into  office.  See  Em- 
ory, Hist,  of  the  Discipline,  p.  186  sq. ;  Sherman,  Hist, 
of  the  Discipline,  p.  153;  Bingham,  Ecdes.  Antiquities, 
i,  56, 69 ;  Porter,  Compendium  of  Methodism ;  Meth.  Qu. 
Rev,  Jan.  1875,  art.  iv;  April,  1876,  art.  iv;  National 
depository,  May,  1876,  Editor's  Study,  See  also  Rural 
Deans,  in  the  article  Deam  of  this  Cydoptsdia,  ii,  711. 
(J.  H.W.) 

Press  (iTI^B,  pur&h ;  Xijvoc).  Among  the  Israel- 
ites this  was  a  large  trough,  usually  hewn  out  of  stone 
(Isa.  V,  2;  Bdatt.  xxi,  33;  comp.  Nonni,  Dionys,  xii, 
830)  or  dag  in  the  earth  and  walled  up  (Harmer, 
iii,  117).  It  had  a  trellised  opening  below.  This 
trough  was  called  gath,  r&  (in  the  Talmud  also  iinii), 
oxpurah,  XXViXk  (Isa.  Ixiii,  3) ;  and  in  it  the  grapes  were 
trodden  by  men  (five  usually  work  together  in  Persia 
still;  Kiimpfer,  Amaen,  p.  377).  Hence  the  phrase  to 
tread  the  wine-press  (Job  xxiv,  11;  Lam.  i,  15;  Isa. 
Ixiii,  2).  The  juice  (Heb.  tir6sh,  ttJI'^Fl)  flowed  through 
the  opening  into  a  vat,  usually  in  the  earth  (called 
yekeh,  -J3|^,  Gr.  vpokiiviov,  Isa.  v,  2,  or  vvoKtiviov, 
Isa.  xvi,  16,  Mark  xii,  and  simply  Xi|vo(,  Matt,  xxi,  38 ; 
Lat.  lacus  vinarius,  Colum.  xii,  18 :  in  Job  xxiv,  11,  this 
word  means,  however,  the  trough  or  press  itscK).  From 
this  it  is  taken  for  fermentation  in  earthen  Tessels. 
These  press^  which  are  still  common  in  the  East  and 
the  Levant  (Arvieux  iv,  272  sq,;  Kiimpfer,  ut  sup,), 
were  almost  always  outside  of  the  towns,  either  in  the 
vineyards  or  on  mountains  (Zech.  xiv,  10;  Isa.  v,  2; 
MatL  xxi,  33;  Mark  xii,  1 ;  llev.  xiv,  20).  The  sUves 
must  usually  have  trodden  the  press,  as  it  was  hard 
labor  (Isa.  Ixiii,  1  sq.).  They  were  cheered  in  it  by 
singing  and  music  (see  Isa.  xvi,  10 ;  Jer.  xxv,  80 ;  Jndg. 
ix,  27;  Jer.  xxv,  30;  xlviii,  33).  See  UgoUno,  De  Re 
Rust,  Vet,  Heb,  vi,  14  sq.,  in  his  Thesaur,  xxix. — Winer. 
See  Oil;  Wink. 

Pressly,  Bbenezer  Erskine,  D.D.,  a  Presby- 
terian divine,  was  bom  near  Cedar  Spring,  Abbeville 
District,  a  C,  in  1808.  His  parents,  of  the  good  old 
Scotch-Irish  stock,  were  remarkable  for  their  piety  and 
intelligence,  and  early  dedicated  their  only  son  to  the 
work  of  the  Christian  ministnr.    He  pursued  his  pre- 


paratory studies  at  Union  Academy,  graduated  at  Mi- 
ami University,  Ohio,  in  1826,  was  received  as  a  student 
of  theology  by  the  Second  Associate  Reformed  Presby- 
tery, and  studied  under  John  T.  Pressly,  D.D.,  who  was 
then  professor  of  theology  for  the  Southern  Synod,  was 
licensed  at  Due  West  in  1829,  and  on  Aug.  7, 1830,  was 
settled  as  pastor  of  Due  West  and  Generostee  churchea. 
In  1887  he  resigned  the  latter  charge,  and  continued 
pastor  of  Due  West  alone ;  in  1838  he  was  chosen  the 
successor  of  Dr.  John  T.  Pressly.  In  1839  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Clark  and  Enkine  Seminary,  which 
afterwards  took  the  name  of  Erskine  College,  in  which 
position  he  remained  until  the  spring  of  18&.  He  died 
July  26,  1860.  Dr.  Pressly  was  a  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  talent,  and  a  good  general  scholar.  In  the 
position  of  president  of  the  college  he  was  greatly  be- 
loved by  his  pupils.  Possessed  of  excellent  executive 
ability,  and  of  special  aptness  to  teach,  much  of  the 
success  of  the  college  and  seminary,  in  the  early  pe- 
riods of  their  histor}',  was  traceable  to  his  influence. 
Though  an  interesting  writer,  he  had  a  singular  aver- 
sion to  appearing  before  the  public  as  an  author,  and 
hence  he  never  published  anything  except  an  occasional 
sermon.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist,  A  Imanac,  1861,  p.  226. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Pressly,  John  8.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  noted 
also  as  a  classical  teacher,  was  bom  in  Abbeville  Dis- 
trict, S.  C,  in  1794.  His  means  for  acquiring  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  literary  education  were  very  limited.  Until 
the  years  of  manhood  he  had  not  enjoyed  very  fully  the 
advantages  of  the  common  school.  In  1812,  however,  he 
moved  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  during  a  stay  of  three 
years  in  the  Northwestern  States  he  underwent  much 
privation  and  hard  labor  in  his  endeavors  to  acquire 
knowledge.  About  the  close  of  the  year  1815  he  was 
prostrated  on  a  bed  of  suffering  with  a  painful  illness;  a 
kind  Providence  brought  him  the  medical  services  of 
Dr.  Joseph  Gilbert,  who,  on  his  recovery,  suggested  to 
him  the  desirableness  of  a  classical  education,  and  pro- 
posed to  furnish  him  with  the  necessary  books.  Thus 
encouraged,  and  accepting  the  doctor's  kind  offer,  he 
entered  Church  Hill  Academy  June  19, 1816;  in  1819 
he  entered  South  Carolina  College,  and  spent  two  years 
there.  In  1822  his  career  of  classical  teacher  began, 
and  in  this  field  of  usefulness,  in  which  he  labored  dur- 
ing the  balance  of  his  life,  he  attained  an  enviable  rep- 
utation. His  first  charge  was  Union  Academy,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Abbeville  District,  S.  C.  Among  his 
pupils  here  were  the  late  Rev.  E.  E.  Pressly,  D.D.,  Rev. 
J.  T.  Pressly,  D.D.,  Hon.  T.  C.  Perrin,  and  J.  A.  Calhoun, 
Esq.  In  1824-27  he  taught  at  Cambridge  and  Beaver 
Dam— the  latter  in  Laurens  District.  In  1828  he  took 
charge  of  Church  Hill  Academy,  but  his  labors  there 
were  soon  interrupted  by  his  being  elected  to  the  State 
Legislature  of  South  Carolina  by  the  people  of  Abbeville 
DistricL  In  1835,  at  the  close  of  bis  political  career, 
he  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  high  school  at 
Due  West,  S.  C,  just  founded  by  the  Associate  Reformed 
S3'nod  of  the  South,  where  he  continued  to  labor  till 
1839  with  great  success.  At  last  released  from  all  en- 
gagements connected  with  teaching,  he  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  study  of  theology;  studied  one  session  in 
the  seminary  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  at  Ox- 
ford, Ohio;  was  licensed  in  1840;  and  afler  attending 
during  the  ensuing  session  in  the  Associate  Reformed 
Seminary  at  Alleghany  City,  Pa.,  he  was  employed  until 
1842  as  a  missionary  to  destitute  churches  within  the 
bounds  of  the  synod.  Subsequently  he  was  settled  for 
five  years  as  pastor  of  Bethel  and  Ebenezer  churches, 
Ga. ;  the  remainder  of  his  life  until  1851  was  spent  in 
teaching  and  missionary  work.  He  died  June  1, 1863. 
Mr.  Pressly  as  a  man  was  social  and  companionable ;  as 
a  teacher  he  was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  and  in  the  capac- 
ity to  impart  classical  knowledge  had  few  superiors. 
See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist,  Aim,  (1867),  p.  398.  (J.  L.  S.) 

Freuly,  John  T.,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister. 
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noted  88  a  professor  in  divinity  and  an  author,  was  bom 
in  AbbeviUe  District,  S.  C,  in'l808.  He  studied  for  the 
ministry  at  the  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  under 
Dr.  John  Mason.  His  first  {MStorate  was  in  his  native 
village,  from  which  he  was  called  to  a  professorship  in 
the  Theological  Seminary,  and  the  charge  of  the  First 
Associate  &formed  (now  United  Presbyterian)  Church 
in  Alleghany,  Pa.,  both  of  which  stations  he  filled  with 
distinguished  ability  and  suoceas  for  nearly  forty  years. 
He  died  at  All^hany  Aug.  18, 1870^— Appletons'  An- 
nual Cyeiopadia,  x,  573. 

Pressy,  FRAN90is-Jo8ErH-GA8Tox  db  Pabtz  dk, 
a  French  prelate,  was  bom  in  1712  at  the  castle  of 
j^ire  (diocese  of  Boulogne).  He  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  pupils  of  Saint^Sulpice.  He  was  called, 
Dec  25, 1742,  to  the  episcopal  see  of  Boulogne.  He  ad- 
ministered his  diocese  during  nearly  forty-seven  years 
with  unremitting  zeal,  and  spent  considerable  sums  fof 
the  ransom  of  the  Christians  captive  among  the  Mo- 
hammedans, and  for  the  expansion  of  the  faith  by  foreign 
missions.  In  1752  he  joined  a  protestation  addressed  to 
the  king  (June  11),  by  twenty-one  bishops,  against  par- 
liamentary encroachments  on  ecclesiastical  authority. 
A  mandement  which  he  subsequently  published  on  the 
subject  was  suppressed.  He  died  at  Boulogne  Oct.  8, 
1789.  His  principal  writings  are,  Staiuts  synodaux 
(1746,  4to) : — a  collection  of  Inatructiont  pastorales  and 
Dissertations  ihiohgiques  (2  vols.  4to): — ^a  Rituel  du 
Diodse  de  Boulogne  (Boulogpue,  1780, 4to)  -.—and  a  pray- 
er-book in  French,  under  the  title  oiHeures  (lille,  1820, 
8vo).  See  GaUia  Christiana^  tx;  Gazette  de  France^ 
1742-89;  Fisquet,  France  Pontificale  (not  published).— 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  GeneraU^  s.  v. 

Preater,  John.    See  John,  Pbestkr. 

Preston,  Jolm,  D.D.,  a  noted  English  Puritan 
divine,  was  bom  at  Heyford,  Northamptonshire,  in 
1587,  and  educated  at  King's  College  and  Queen's  Col- 
lege, University  of  Cambridge,  was  made  fellow  and  tutor 
of  Queen's  College,  and  finally  became  chaplain  to  Prince 
Charles.  In  1622  he  was  appointed  preacher  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  and  subsequently  lecturer  in  Trinity  Church, 
Cambridge.  He  became  so  celebrated  as  a  speaker  that 
the  towns-people  went  to  his  lectures  on  week-days  as 
they  would  to  his  sermons  on  Sunday,  and  he  was  com- 
plained of  by  those  who  looked  with  envy  upon  his  fast- 
growing  reputation.  He  also  became  noted  as  an  able 
advocate  of  Calvinism,  and  in  a  controversy  with  the 
famous  Arminian,  Dr.  Montague,  sustained  the  elective 
theory  with  much  adroitness  and  boldness.  He  was  cer- 
tainly a  man  of  great  learning,  a  popular  preacher,  and 
a  powerful  writer.  He  died  in  1628,  greatly  lamented 
not  only  by  Calvinbta,  but  by  all  lovers  of  the  good 
cause.  He  wore  himself  out  with  work ;  and  when  his 
friends  would  remonstrate,  his  answer  was  always, "  Our 
life,  like  iron,  consumes  with  rust,  as  much  without  as  by 
employment;  that  every  one  cannot  be  said  to  have  lived 
long  that  is  old,  aa  seven  years  in  the  life  of  some  men 
are  aa  much  as  seventy  in  others;  and  therefore  the 
question  is  not  so  much  How  long  I  have  lived  as  How 
I  have  lived."  He  was  naturally  reserved,  and  only 
figured  in  public  because  his  zeal  for  the  doctrines  of 
Calvin  would  not  suffer  him  to  let  go  unanswered  those 
who  maintained  the  opposite  theories.  Of  his  works 
(published  1615-58)  which  have  never  been  collected, 
an  abridgment  by  William  Tennent  was  published  in 
1658  (1648  also  [?]),  12mo.  The  best-known  of  his  pub- 
lications are,  The  New  Covenant,  fourteen  sermons 
(Lond.  1629,  4to;  ninth  ed.  1689,  4to;  again  in  1655, 
4to) : — The  Breastplate  of  Faith  cmdiAwef  eighteen  ser- 
mons (1630,  4to;  5th  ed.  1634,  4to):— Z^(^4;  Eternal, 
eighteen  sermons  (1631,  4to;  4th  ed.  1634,  4to) :—  The 
JSainfs  Daify  Exercise,  five  sermons  on  Prayer  (1638, 
4to;  9th  ed.  1635,  4to):— 7Ae  Saints  QuaUficaHons, 
ten  sermons  on  HumUiation,  nine  on  Sanctification,  and 
three  on  the  Sacrament  (1634, 4to;  8d  ed.  1637,  4to)j 
^^Four  TreaHses  (sermons):  1,  Covetousness ;  2,  Spir- 
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itual  Death  and  Life  (separate  in  1688,  4to);  8,  Sdje 
DemaU  (separate  in  1682,  4to);  4,  LordPs  Supper  (to- 
gether in  1635, 4to ;  4th  ed.  1686, 4to)  i^aermons  btfore 
his  Maiestie,  etc  (5th  ed.  1687, 4to)  i  —  Simer's  Over- 
throw,  or  Mortification  (1635, 4to;  4th  ed.  1641,  4to) : 
^Remains  (three  treatises) :  1,  Judas  his  Repentance; 
2,  JSaint^s  SpirOual  Strength;  8,  PauTs  Covoersion  and 
Sermons,  etc  (2d  ed.  1637,4to)  '.—The  Golden  Sceptre,  etc 
(1638, 4to) :— Doctrines  of  the  SainU  Infirmities,  a  ser- 
mon (1638, 4to) :— i4  Lifdess  Life,ai  sermon  (4th  ed.  1641, 
4to)  i—Fulnesse  of  Christ  for  Us,  a  sermon  (1640, 4to)  :— 
Divine  Love  of  Christ,  five  sermons  (1640, 4to) :— 7Vo 
Treatises  (1641,  4to) :—  Thesis  de  Gratia  Convertendis 
IrresistibHitate  (1652, 8vo;  in  English,  1654) ;— Riches 
of  Mercg  to  Men  in  Misery  (1658,  4to).  See  Dr.  B. 
Sibbs's  preface;  Middleton,  EvangeL  Biog,  ii,  460  sq.; 
Perry,  Hist,  Ch,  of  England  (see  Index) ;  Clark,  Lives ; 
Neal,  Hist,  of  the  Puritans ;  Burnet,  Own  Times  ,^  Fuller, 
Worthies;  DuVlds,  CgcU^,  BibL ;  Jonathan  Edwards, 
Works ;  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Preston,  'Wlllard,  D.D.,  an  eloquent  American 
divine  and  noted  educator,  was  bom  at  Uxbridge,  Biass., 
May  29, 1785,  and  was  educated  at  Brown  University, 
where  he  graduated  in  1806.  After  having  studied  law 
and  practiced  in  that  profession  for  a  few  years,  he  stud- 
ied for  the  ministry,  and  was  in  1811  ordained  and  be» 
came  paator  of  a  church  at  Providence,  B.  I.,  where  he 
preached  until  1825,  when  he  was  chosen  president  of 
the  University  of  Vermont.  In  1829  he  removed  South 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  in  1831  accepted  the 
pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Savannah,  Ga., 
and  there  remained  until  his  death  in  1856.  He  pub- 
lished, Farewell  Sermon  at  St,  Alban's(lS15):Ser^ 
mons  (1817). — Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Au- 
thors,  s.  v. :  Drake,  Diet,  of  Amer.  Biog.  s.  v. 

PreBUmptlon,  as  it  relates  to  the  mind,  is  a  sup- 
position formed  before  examination.  As  it  relates  to 
the  conduct  or  moral  action,  it  implies  arrogance  or  ir- 
reverence. As  it  relates  to  religion  in  general,  it  is  a 
bold  and  daring  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  God,  with- 
out obedience  to  his  will. 

Presumptuous  sins  must  be  distinguished  from  sins 
of  infirmity,  or  those  failings  peculiar  to  human  nature 
(Ecdes.  vii,  20 ;  1  John  i,  8,  9) ;  from  sins  done  through 
ignorance  (Luke  xii,  48) ;  and  from  sins  into  which  men 
are  hurried  by  sudden  and  violent  temptation  (Gal  vi, 
1).  The  ingredients  which  render  sin  presumptuous 
are  knowledge  (John  xv,  22),  deliberation  and  contriv- 
ance (Prov.  vi,  14 ;  Psa.  xxxvi,  4),  obstinac}'  (Jer.  xliv, 
16;  Dent,  i,  13),  inattention  to  the  remonstrances  of 
conscience  (Acts  vii,  51),  opposition  to  the  dispensations 
of  Providence  (2  Chron.  xxviii,  22),  and  repeated  com- 
mission of  the  same  sin  (Psa.  Ixxviii,  17).  Presump- 
tuous sins  are  numerous,  such  as  profane  swearing,  per- 
jury, theft,  adultery,  drunkenness,  Sabbath -breaking, 
etc  These  may  be  more  particularly  considered  as  pre- 
sumptuous sins,  because  they  are  generally  committed 
against  a  known  law,  and  are  so  often  repeated.  Such 
sins  are  most  heinous  in  their  nature  and  most  pernicious 
in  their  effects.  They  are  said  to  be  a  reproach  to  the 
Lord  (Numb,  xv,  8) ;  they  harden  the  heart  (1  Tim.  iv, 
2) ;  draw  down  judgments  from  heaven  (Numb,  xv,  31) ; 
and  even  when  repented  of,  they  are  seldom  pardoned 
without  some  visible  testimony  of  God's  displeasure  (2 
Sam.  xii,  10).  As  respects  professors  of  religion,  one 
observes,  they  sin  presumptuously  (1)  when  they  take 
up  a  profession  of  religion  without  principle;  (2)  when 
they  profess  to  ask  the  blessing  of  God  and  yet  go  on  in 
forbidden  courses;  (3)  when  they  do  not  take  religion 
as  they  find  it  in  the  Scriptures ;  (4)  when  they  make 
their  feelings  the  test  of  their  religion,  without  consid- 
ering the  difference  between  animal  passion  and  the 
operations  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  (5)  when  they  mn  into 
temptation;  (6)  when  they  indulge  in  self-confidence 
and  self-complacency;  (7)  when  they  bring  the  spirit 
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nf  the  world  into  the  Church ;  (8)  when  they  form 
apologies  for  that  in  some  which  they  condemn  in  oth- 
ers; (9)  when,  professing  to  believe  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel,  they  live  licentiously;  (10)  when  they 
create,  magnify,  and  pervert  their  troubles;  (11)  when 
they  arraign  the  conduct  of  God  as  unkind  and  unjust. 
See  Walker,  SerfnotUy  vol.  i,  sen  8 ;  South,  Sermons,  voL 
vii,  ser.  10, 11, 12;  Tillotson,  Sermoru,  sen  147;  Saurin, 
Sernumsy  voL  i,  ser.  11;  Goodwin,  On  the  Aggravation* 
of  Sin;  Fuller,  Works;  Paley,  Sermons;  Bishop  Hop- 
kins, On  the  Nature,  Danger,  and  Cure  of  Presumptuous 
Sins, — Buck,  TheoL  Diet,  s.  v. 

Pretaa,  sprites  or  hobgoblins  among  the  Buddhists 
in  Ceylon.  They  are  believed  to  inhabit  a  hell  called 
Lokantarika.  In  appearance  they  are  extremely  at- 
tenuated, like  a  dry  leaf.  There  are  some  pretas  that 
haunt  the  places  near  which  they  once  lived  as  men; 
they  ire  also  found  in  the  suburbs  of  cities,  and  in 
places  where  four  ways  meet.  Their  bodies  are  repre- 
sented as  being  twelve  miles  high,  and  they  have  very 
large  nails.  On  the  top  of  the  head  there  is  a  mouth 
about  the  size  of  a  needle's  eye.  They  continually  think 
with  sorrow  on  their  fate,  from  not  having  acquired 
merit  in  former  births;  they  are  now  tormented  with- 
out ceasing  by  hunger  and  thirst,  and  have  not  the  pow- 
er of  obtaining  merit. 

Fretematural  stands  generally  for  supernatural, 
because  we  suppose  that  that  which  inprtster  naturam  is 
also^uf^ra  naturam.  Yet  the  former  stands  sometimes  for 
unnatain\,preBter  naturam  being  the  synonym  of  contra 
naturam.  Neither  pratematuraie  nor  supemeUurale, 
or,  as  some  say,  supranaturale,  is  a  good  Latin  word. 
They  are,  at  least,  not  to  be  found  in  the  classics. 

Pretext&tUB,  St.,  a  Gallic  prelate  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury, occupied  towards  655  the  metropolitan  see  of  Rouen, 
and  was  godfather  to  Merovee,  the  second  son  of  Chil- 
peric.  Towards  576  Brunebaut,  the  widow  of  Sigebert, 
was  exiled  to  Kouen  by  Chilperic,  who  was  under  the 
influence  of  Fredegonde.  Merovee,  who  was  in  that 
city,  fell  violently  in  love  with  the  charms  of  the  queen 
of  Austrasia,-  his  aunt,  and  Pretextatus  was  induced  to 
grant  a  dispensation  for  their  union,  and  married  them. 
At  this  intelligence  Chilperic  repaired  to  Rouen,  trans- 
ported with  wrath,  and  ordered  the  bishop  to  be  arrest- 
ed. A  council  assembled  at  Paris  in  577,  and  in  spite 
of  the  exertions  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  who  ventured 
alone  to  defend  him,  Pretextatus  was  deposed  by  the 
vote  of  forty-four  prelates.  He  was  banished  to  the 
island  of  Jersey,  where  he  devoted  his  time  to  prayer 
and  study.  In  the  meantime  a  creature  of  Fredegonde, 
the  Gaul  Melantius,  was  established  in  the  episcopal  see 
of  Rouen.  Ailer  the  murder  of  Chilperic,  September, 
584,  a  deputation  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rouen  re- 
paired to  Jersey  to  request  Pretextatus  to  resume  the 
administration  of  his  diocese.  On  the  5th  of  May  an 
assembly  of  Prankish  noblemen,  held  at  Rouen,  pro- 
nounced his  rehabilitation.  Fredegonde,  who  lived  in 
a  kind  of  retirement  at  Louviers,  went  often  to  Rouen ; 
she  found  herself  frequently  face  to  face  with  the  bishop, 
whom  she  accused  of  not  showing  her  much  deference. 
In  her  wounded  pride  she  once  let  escape  some  threat- 
ening allusions  to  the  past :  Pretextatus  improved  the 
occasion  to  exhort  her  to  repentance  and  reformation. 
The  enraged  queen  avenged  herself  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  her  past  life.  She,  Melantius,  and  an  archdeacon  of 
the  cathedral,  gave  two  hundred  gold  dollars  to  one  of 
the  serfs  of  the  domain  of  the  church,  and  promised  him 
his  own  emancipation  and  that  of  his  wife  and  children, 
for  the  murder  of  Pretextatus.  On  Easter -Sunday, 
while  in  prayer  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  he  was  stabbed, 
and  died  an  hour  afterwards  in  a  chamber  contiguous  to 
the  church,  whither  a  few  of  the  faithful  had  carried 
him,  and  where  Fredegonde,  in  the  company  of  the 
dukes  Beppolen  and  Ansowald,  enjoyed  the  spectacle  of 
his  last  moments,  April  14,  586.  Pretextatus  had  at- 
tended the  third  Council  of  Paris  in  557,  the  second 


Council  of  Tours  in  566,  and  the  second  Council  of 
Macon  in  585.  During  his  exile  he  composed  some 
writings,  which  have  not  reached  ns.  His  name  is  in- 
scribed in  the  Martyrologium  under  the  date  of  the  24th 
of  February,  although  he  did  not  shed  his  blood  for  the 
faith.  See  GaUia  Christiana,  t.  xi ;  Pommeraye,  Hitt. 
des  Archeveques  de  Rouen;  Fisquet,  France  PontifieaOe 
(not  published).— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

Freti,  Mattia,  called  t7  Caldbrese,  a  painter  of  the 
Neapolitan  school,  was  bom  in  1618  at  Tavema,  in  Cala- 
bria. His  brother  Gregorio,  about  whom  very  little  is 
known,  who  was  honored  in  his  life-time  with  the  title 
of  prince  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  was  Mattia's  fifst 
master;  subsequently  he  studied  with  Lanfranc  and 
GuerinOb  Preti  took  from  Caravaggio  those  dark  and 
violent  hues  which  impair  the  charm  of  his  compositions. 
H^  delighted  in  retracing  mart^^rdoms,  murders,  and 
other  scenes  of  desolation.  He  painted  with  prodigious 
rapidity :  a  contemporary  says  that  to  see  him  handle 
the  brush  one  would  have  thought  that  he  was  drum- 
ming. He  painted  the  frescos  of  the  church  of  Carmine 
in  Modena,  which  are  in  a  very  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion. In  1657  he  returned  to  Rome,  but  was  compelled 
to  flee,  having  killed  one  of  his  rivals.  At  Naples,  again, 
whither  he  repaired,  he  killed  a  soldier  who  had  stopped 
him  on  some  forbidden  ground,  and  was  ordered  for  his 
punishment  to  paint  the  patron  saints  of  Naples  on 
the  doon  of  the  city.  From  Naples  he  went  to  Malta, 
where  his  works  were  rewarded  with  the  title  of  knight 
and  the  commandery  of  Syracuse.  In  his  last  years  he 
worked  only,  but  with  unremitting  diligence,  for  the 
poor.  He  died  at  Malta  in  1699.  His  works  are  met 
with  in  great  number  in  Italy.  The  Louvre  has  his 
Martyrdom  of  St,  Andrew^  St,  Paul,  and  St,  Anthony 
the  Hermit;  the  Museum  of  Dresden  the  Martyrdom  of 
St,  Bartholomew,  the  Incredulity  of  St,  Thomas,  and  the 
Deliverance  of  St,  Peter;  the  Pinakothek  of  Munich  a 
Repenting  Magdalen ;  the  Museum  of  Vienna  an  Jna'e- 
dulify  of  St,  Thomas,  etc.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of 
the  fine  Arts,%y,     (J.  H.  W.) 

Pretorluxn.    See  Pr^ktorium. 

Prevent  (some  form  of  D^)?,  ^dvia,  both  meaning 
to  precede  or  anticipate)  is  understood,  in  our  translation 
of  the  Scriptures,  only  in  the  old  Latin  sense,  as  denot- 
ing— 1.  To  a>me  before  one  is  expected  or  sought  (Job 
XXX,  27) ;  2.  To  go  before,  or  be  sooner  (Psa.  cxix,  147). 
One  is  happily  disappointed  when  favors  come  unasked 
(Job  iii,  12 ;  Psa.  xviii,  18),  or  unhappily,  when  snares 
and  afflictions  come  unexpectedly  (2  Sam.  xxii,  6). 

Prevention  is  an  ecclesiastical  term  denoting  the 
right  of  a  superior  dignitary  of  the  Church  to  interfere 
in  the  business  of  his  subordinate ;  but  it  is  more  special- 
ly the  right  of  the  pope,  in  the  nomination  to  ecclesias- 
tical offices,  to  pass  over  the  proper  collators  and  give 
away  the  benefices  himself.  The  Gallican  Church  has 
never  recognised  this  papal  prerogative.  See  Provisobs. 

Prevost,  Claude,  a  French  monk,  was  bom  at 
Auxerre  Jan.  22, 1698.  He  taught  philosophy  and  the- 
ology in  the  abbey  of  Sainte-Grenevi^ve,  and  the  care  of 
the  library  was  afterwards  intrusted  to  him.  In  this 
employment,  which  he  retained  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
he  made  use  of  the  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired 
in  the  Greek,  Italian,  and  English  languages,  and  col- 
lected abundant  materials,  which  he  did  not,  however, 
publish.  They  were  prepared  for  the  instruction  of 
Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  son  of  the  regent,  who  lived  at 
the  abbey  of  Sainte-Genevi^ve.  The  principal  MSS. 
which  this  monk  has  left  concerning  the  history  of  the 
regular  canons,  of  which  he  had  made  a  special  study, 
are,  Library  of  Regular  Canons: — Lives  oflfoly  Canr 
ons,  both  Secular  and  Regular: — and  History  of  all  the 
Houses  of  Regular  Canons,  His  last  work  was  A  His^ 
tory  of  the  Abbey  of  SauUe^GenevUve.  It  is  from  this 
last  work  that  the  Benedictines  have  extracted  nearly 
all  that  they  have  said  of  this  house  in  voL  vii  of  the 
new  GaUia  Christiana,    Prevost  fumiahed  the  matMal 
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to  the  abbot  Lebeaf,  bU  ooiuitryman,  for  tbe  catalogue 
of  the  writeis  of  Auxerre  inserted  in  The  Hittory  of 
Auxerre, — Uoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GhUrale^  a.  v. 

Prevost,  Pierre  Robert  le,  a  French  pulpit 
orator  of  some  note,  was  bom  at  Rouen  in  1675.  From 
his  youth  he  displayed  a  marked  propensity  for  preach- 
ing, and  proceeded  to  Paris  to  improve  himself  after  the 
model  of  celebrated  orators.  Sought  after  with  eager- 
ness in  the  city,  he  was  no  less  a  favorite  at  court, 
where  he  preached  statedly  during  Advent  from  1714 
to  1727,  and  in  1718  during  Lent  At  this  last  date  he 
was  provided  with  a  canonship  at  Chartres.  The  rec- 
ord of  his  funeral  sermons,  published  by  Lottin  (PariR, 
1765),  contains  those  of  the  cardinal  of  FUrstenberg  (of 
which  Fishier  speaks  with  eulogy);  of  Godet  of  Ma- 
raisjliishop  of  Chartres;  of  Louts  XIV  and  of  the  duke 
of  Bern;  sermons,  and  a  panegyric  of  St  Louis.  He  died 
in  1786  at  Chartres.  —  Hoefer,  Now,  Biog,  Ginerale, 
8.  V.     See  Yinet,  French  LtTL  p.  116  sq. 

Price,  Henry,  a  minister  of  the  Wealeyan  Meth- 
odist Church  in  Ireland,  was  bom  in  Dromore,  Antrim 
County,  Ireland,  Jan.  30, 1802 ;  was  converted  at  seven- 
teen, was  made  a  local  preacher  about  the  year  1821,  and 
entered  the  itinerant  ministry  at  the  Conference  of  1823. 
He  soon  became  an  able  and  judicious  preacher;  "he 
was  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,'*  reasoning  out  of  them, 
and  having  a  remarkable  talent  for  apposite  and  con- 
vincing quotations  from  Holy  Writ  He  was  a  zealous 
and  effective  advocate  for  Christian  missions,  a  section 
of  evangelical  work  to  which  British  and  Irish  Methodists 
pay  more  attention  and  devote  more  labor  than  does  any 
other  Christian  Church.  While  Mr.  Price  adorned  the 
Gospel  of  God  our  Saviour  in  all  things,  there  were 
especially  noticeable  in  him  a  childlike  simplicity,  a 
transparent  sincerity,  an  nprightness  which  scorned  to 
countenance  anything  low  or  mean,  a  charity  "  which 
thinketh  no  evil,"  and  an  unselfishness  **  which  seeketh 
not  its  own."  Sweeping  revivals  occurred  on  many  of 
the  circuits  on  which  he  was  stationed.  He  was  spe- 
cially attentive  to  the  sick  and  afflicted,  and  his  visits 
to  them  were  frequent,  sympathizing,  and  consolatory. 
He  was  traly  **  a  brother  beloved,"  and  his  brethren  in 
the  ministry  manifested  their  high  appreciation  of  his 
character  and  talents  by  electing  him  repeatedly  to  fill 
the  highest  offices  in  their  gift,  and  on  all  occasions  he 
proved  himself  worthy  of  their  esteem  and  confidence. 
He  was  cautious  and  pracrical,  always  ready  to  carry 
out  every  arrangement  intrusted  to  his  care  with  punc- 
tilious exactness.  Kever  had  Irish  Methodism  a  more 
faithful  SOD,  or  a  minuter  of  more  perfect  singleness  of 
aim,  purity  of  intention,  or  exemplary  fidelity.  l^Ir. 
Price  died  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.   (G.  C.  J.) 

Price,  John  (l),  an  English  scholar  of  much  re- 
nown, was  bora  about  the  year  1600,  and  was  educated 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  was  of  Protestant  parent- 
age, but  after  leaving  college  he  joined  the  Komanbts 
and  went  to  Italy  during  the  civil  wars,  as  he  found 
himself  the  object  of  much  hatred  and  persecution.  He 
settled  in  Florence,  after  having  resided  for  a  while  in 
Paris ;  but  when  a  professorship  was  offered  him  at  Pisa, 
he  removed  thither,  and  there  lived  for  some  time.  He 
subsequently  retired  to  the  St  Augustine  Convent  at 
Rome,  where  he  died  in  1676.  He  was  the  author  of 
the  following  w^orks:  Notm  et  Obtervationta  in  Apo- 
logiam  L,  ApuleU  Madaurenns  Philotophi  Platonici 
(Paris,  1635,  4to;  very  rare,  but  republished  in  the 
Gonda  ed.  of  A  pukiuSf  1650, 8vo) : — MattkcBUt  ex  Sacra 
Pagina,  Sanctis  PairibuSf  etc^y  iUustratus  (Paris,  1646, 
Hro) '.-^Adnotaiionet  in  Epist,  Jaeobi  (1646,  8vo)  :— 
Ada  Apottolorum,  ex  Sacra  Pagina^  Sanetia  Patribuij 
eed,  iUuHrata  (1647,  8vo) :  —  Commaifam  in  Varies 
.  Navi  TestamcnH  LSbroe ;  his  aeoeaeerunt  A  dnotationea  in 
Paalmorum  Librum  (Lond.  1660,  fol.  The  notes  on  the 
New  Testament,  or  some  of  them,  had  been  published 
before  separately  [«vj>ra],  and  Orme  says  that  those  on 
the  Psalms  had  also  appeared  before).    Price  brought 


to  his  expositions  of  the  Scriptures  an  extensive  knowU 
edge  of  classical  literature,  and,  imitating  Grotius*8 
method,  frequently  illustrated  by  profane  authoia,  es- 
pecially the  Greek  and  Roman.  See  Orme,  BibL  BibU^ 
ca,  B.  V. ;  CriL  Sacri^  voL  v ;  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
Amer.  A  uth,  s.  v. ;  Kitto,  iii,  568.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Price,  John  (2),  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman, 
flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century,  and 
was  chaplain  to  general  Monk  during  the  civil  wars. 
Dr.  Price  published,  Serm,  of  Thankagiving  for  the  Sue- 
ceaa  of  General  Monk  (Lond.  1660,  4to) :  —  Semu  on 
Matt,  r,  47  (Oxon.  1661,  8vo)  -.  —  Serm,  on  Gal  tr,  16 
(1661, 8vo)  :—^erm.  on  Ecelea.  r,  17  (1661, 8vo)  iSerm, 
on  RA,  xiOy  16  (1661, 8vo) :— ^Sf^rm.  on  PhU,  tr,  5  (1668, 
4to) : — The  Myatery  and  Method  ofhia  Majeatg'a  Nappy 
ReatauraHon  laid  open  to  PuUick  View  (Lond.  1660, 8vo). 

Price,  Jonathan  D.,  a  physician  and  missionary 
to  Burmah  in  the  first  half  of  this  century,  was  ordained 
in  Philadelphia  May  20, 1821,  and  immediately  after  set 
out  for  his  field  of  labor.  He  arrived  early  in  the  next 
year  at  Rangoon.  When  his  medical  knowledge  became 
known  at  court,  he  was  ordered  to  repair  to  Ava,  the 
capital,  where  he  was  introduced  to  the  king,  who  gave 
him  a  house.  When  the  British  invaded  Burmah,  he 
and  Mr.  Judson  were  thrown  into  prison  June  8, 1824. 
He  was  confined  and  subjected  to  dreadful  sufferings  till 
February  or  March,  1826,  when  he  was  released  and  em- 
ployed to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  British,  who  had 
advanced  near  to  the  capital.  After  the  war  he  resided 
at  Ava,  and  was  in  favor  with  the  emperor.  Price  taught 
several  native  scholars,  and  by  his  lectures  hoped  to 
shake  the  foundation  of  Buddhism.  He  fell  a  victim 
to  pulmonary  consumption  Feb.  14,  1828,  dying  in  the 
hope  of  that  precious  Gospel  he  wished  to  impart  to  the 
heathen.  See  A  mer,  Bapf,  Mag, ;  Memoir  of  Mra,  Jud' 
son  ;  Allen,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Price*  Rice.    See  Price,  Thomas. 

Pilcei  Richard,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  divine, 
noted  for  his  scholarly  attainments,  his  philosophical 
and  mathematical  contributions,  hia  general  devotion 
to  truth  in  its  highest  forms,  and  a  most  consistent  life, 
was  bom  at  Tynton,  Glamorganshire,  Wales,  Feb.  23, 
1728.  Hb  father,  of  whose  second  marriage  Rich- 
ard was  the  sole  oflspring,  was  a  rigid  Calvinistic 
minister,  remarkable  for  his  intolerance,  who  spared 
no  pains  to  imbue  his  son  with  sound  Calvinistic  doc- 
trine. Richard,  however,  began  early  to  daim  tbe  priv- 
ilege of  free  opinion,  and  by  his  scruples  often  incurred 
the  anger  of  hu  parent.  The  latter  died  in  1789,  and 
by  his  will  the  bulk  of  the  property,  which  appears  to 
have  been  considerable,  came  into  the  possession  of  one 
son;  the  widow  and  six  other  children  being  left  in 
straitened  circumstances  to  provide  for  their  own  main- 
tenance. The  widow  and  her  eldest  son  lived,  however, 
only  a  few  months  longer,  and  shortly  after  their  death 
Richard,  then  in  bis  eighteenth  year,  set  out  for  Lon- 
don in  the  hope  of  qualifying  himself  for  the  clerical 
profession.  The  heir  of  his  father's  fortune  provided 
him  with  both  horse  and  servant  as  far  as  Cardiff,  but 
left  him  without  the  means  of  performing  the  rest  of  the 
journey  except  on  foot  or  in  a  wagon.  He  chose  the 
former  as  the  most  ready  means,  and  thus  made  his  way 
to  the  metropolis  of  England.  His  education  during 
his  father's  lifetime  had  been  superintended  by  sevend 
Dissenting  ministers,  and  on  reaching  London  he  ob- 
tained, through  tbe  kindness  of  a  paternal  uncle,  admi^ 
sion  to  a  Presbyterian  academy,  where  he  pursued  stud- 
ies in  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  theology*.  In  1743 
he  was  engaged  as  chaplain  and  companion  to  the  fam* 
ily  of  Mr.  Streathfield,  of  Stoke-Newington,  where  he 
resided  for  thirteen  years,  the  death  of  his  employer 
only  terminating  the  engagement,  but  not  without  a 
recognition  of  faithful  service  rendered.  In  the  dis- 
position of  Mr.  Streath field's  property  Price  came  in  for 
a  share,  and  by  this  aid  and  his  appointment  as  morn- 
ing preacher  of  the  chapel  at  Newington-Greeo.  he  was 
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placed  in  independent  ciicnmaUnces.    He  had  pre- 
viously been  made  pastor  of  a  congregation  at  Hack- 
ney, but  he  preferrcNl  the  appointment  at  Newington- 
Green,  married  in  1757,  and  lived  there  until  the  death  of 
his  wife  (in  1786),  when  he  removed  again  to  Hackney. 
Meanwhile  his  Ufe  had  been  one  of  considerable  Uter- 
aiy  and  scientific  activity.    His  Review  of  the  Prmeipal 
Questions  and   Difficulties   m   Morals  (Lond.   1758), 
though  somewhat  hea>'y,  and  designated  by  Brovm  as 
*'very  elaborate,  very  tedious,  and  not  very  clear," 
seems  to  have  establii^ed  his  reputation  as  a  metaphy- 
sician and  a  moralist    It  is  considered  the  ablest  de- 
fence of  the  system  of  Cudworth  and  Clarke.    It  is  an 
attempt  to  revive  the  intellectual  theory  of  moral  ob- 
ligation, which  seemed  to  have  fallen  under  the  attacks 
of  Butler,  Hutcheson,  and  Hume,  and  was  made  before 
that  of  Smith.    Sir  J.  Biackintosh  has  briefly  noticed  it 
in  his  PrtUmmary  Disseiiation  to  Encydop,  Brit,  (re- 
published in  his  Works  [ed.  1854],  i,  158,  159).     In 
1769  Price  published  his  Treatise  on  Reversionary  Pay' 
menis;  this  was  foUowed  by  the  compilation  and  pub- 
lication of  the  celebrated  Northan^iton  Mortality  Ta- 
bles, and  various  other  works  relating  to  life-assurance 
and  annuities,  forming  most  valuable  contributions  to 
the  branch  of  science  to  which  they  refer.    In  1776 
appeared  his  Observations  on  Civil  Liberty  and  the 
Justice  and  Policy  of  the  War  tcith  A  merica.    Of  this 
work  60,000  copies  are  said  to  have  been  sold  in  a  few 
months.    So  greatly  was  it  admired  in  the  United 
States  that,  in  1778,  the  American  Congress,  through 
Franklin,  communicated  to  him  their  desire  to  consider 
him  a  fellow-citizen,  and  to  receive  his  assistance  in 
regulating  their  finances— an  offer  declined  principally 
on  the  ground  of  age.    On  the  termination  of  the  war 
with  the  colonies,  Mr.  Pitt  sought  Mr.  Price's  advice  as 
to  the  best  mode  of  liquidating  the  British  national 
debt,  the  result  of  which,  it  is  said,  was  the  adoption  of 
the  sinking  fund.    When  the  French  revolution  broke 
out,  the  doctor  distinguished  himself  by  a  sermon, "  On 
the  Love  of  Country,"  in  which  he  hailed  that  event  as 
the  Gonftnencement  of  a  glorious  era.    This  drew  upon 
the  preacher  some  strong  animadvernons  from  Mr. 
Burke  in  his  celebrated   Reflections,    Besides  many 
papers  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society^  of 
which  he  was  a  fellow,  he  published  sermons  and 
pamphlets,  which  established  his  character  as  a  sound 
advocate  for  civil  liberty  and  a  profound  master  of  finan- 
cial calcuUtion.    He  died  April  19,  1791.    One  other 
of  his  publications  of  interest  to  our  readers  is  his  Four 
Dissertations  on  Providence,  Prayer,  the  State  of  Virtu- 
ous Men  afler  Death,  and  Christiani/y  (1766-68).    His 
views  respecting  the  Son  of  God  were  what  was  called 
Low  or  semi-Arian.    Mr.  Price  was  a  believer  in  the 
immateriality  of  the  soul,  holding  that,  according  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  it  remains  in  a  dor- 
mant state  between  death  and  resurrection ;  and  because 
of  these  opinions  he  was  led  into  a  controversy  of  some 
celebrity  with  his  friend  Dr.  Priestley,  maintained  by 
correspondence  in  1778,  and  g^ven  to  the  public  by  the 
latter  under  the  title  of  A  Free  Discussion  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  Materialism  and  Philosophical  Necessity,    This 
friendly  controversy  shows  how  decided  were  his  views 
on  the  philosophical  aberration  of  the  age,  and  how  ear- 
nestly he  desired  to  place  moral  and  metaphysical  truth 
upon  a  deeper  and  truer  foundation.    "Almost  the  only 
writer,"  says  Morell,  "of  this  (the  rationalistic)  school 
whose  works  are  likely  to  fonn  a  part  of  our  standard 
phikMophy  is  Dr.  Richard  Price."   In  this  high  estimate 
of  the  merits  of  Price's  philosophical  writings,  Mr.  Mo- 
rell is  not  alone.    "Price  investigated  with  acuteness 
and  ability  many  important  questions  relative  to  mor- 
als, and  controverted  the  doctrine  of  a  moral  sense  as 
irreconcilable  with  the  unalterable  character  of  moral 
ideas,  which,  as  well  as  those  of  substance  and  cause,  he 
maintained  to  be  eternal  and  original  principles  of  the 
intellect  itself,  independent  of  the  divine  will"  (Ten- 
nemann).     "If,  in  England,  you  only  look  at  Lon- 


don in  the  18th  centnry,  you  will  doubtless  there  see 
little  else  than  sensualism.  But  even  at  London  you 
would  find,  by  the  side  of  Priestley,  Price,  that  ardent 
friend  of  liberty — that  ingenious  and  profound  econo- 
mist, who  renewed  and  brilliantly  sustained  the  Pla- 
tonic idealism  of  Cudworth.  I  know  that  Price  is 
an  isolated  phenomenon  at  London,  but  the  whole 
Scotch  school  is  more  or  less  spiritualistic"  (Cousin). 
But  Mackintosh  (iU  sup,')  by  no  means  shares  in  this 
enthusiasm ;  nor  can  it  be  expected  that  the  admiren 
of  Locke  should  discover  much  merit  in  his  opponent. 
Sir  James's  estimate  of  the  characteristics  of  Price  will 
be  found  in  the  Editdntrgh  Review,  June,  1815,  p.  171, 
172.  See  also  The  Land,  Mon,  Rev,  Ixxxiii,  77;  and 
Boston  Christ.  Disciple,  ii,  184.  Dr.  Price's  moral  char- 
acter appeals  to  have  been  a  singularly  beautiful  one. 
"  Simplicity  of  manners,"  says  Dr.  Priestley, "  with  snch 
genuine  marks  of  perfect  integrity  and  bene^'olence,  dif* 
fused  around  him  a  charm  which  the  forms  of  polite- 
ness can  but  poorly  imitate."  See  Morgan,  Memoirs  of 
the  Life  of  Richard  Price,  D,D,  (Lond.  1815);  Hook, 
Eccles,  Biog,  ym,  162;  Stephen,  Hist,  of  EnyL  Thought 
(1877,  2  vols.  8vo),  vol.  i  and  ii,  especially  ii,  8  sq.; 
Leckey,  ffist,  of  the  ISth  Century  (1878,  2  vols.  8vo), 
vol  ii.  See  also  Tennemann,  Hist,  of  Philos.  (John- 
son's transL  1832)  p.  884;  Cousin,  Hist,  of  Mod,  Philos. 
(Wright's  transl.  1854)  u,  132;  MoreU,  HiH.  of  Mod. 
Philos.  (2d  ed.  1848)  i,  215;  Blakev,  Hist,  of  the  Philos. 
of  Mind  (1850)  iii,  818-15 ;  Blackwood's  Mayazine, 
xxxix,803. 

Piloe,  Thomas,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Welsh  scholars  of  his  age,  was  bom  Oct  2,  1787,  at 
Pencaerelin,  in  the  paiUh  of  Llanafan  Fawr,  near 
Builth,  in  Brecknodcshire.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Rice 
Price,  originally  a  stonemason,  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
formed  an  attachment  to  Mary  Bower,  the  descendant 
of  a  long  line  of  clergymen;  acquired,  by  incessant 
diligence  and  frugality,  the  means  of  attending  the 
college-school  at  Brecknock ;  and  finally  obtained  ordi- 
nation from  the  bishop  of  St.  Davids,  and,  in  1784,  the 
hand  he  sought,  after  a  courtship  of  twenty  years.  He 
was  so  fortunate  as  afterwards  to  be  presented  to  three 
livings ;  but  his  income,  like  that  of  some  other  Welsh 
pluraiUsts,  was  never  believed  to  exceed  fifty  pounds  a 
year.  He  had  two  sons,  both  of  whom  were  brought  up 
to  the  Chureh,  the  elder  taking  his  degree  at  Oxford, 
while  the  second,  Thomas,  was  obliged  to  finish  his 
studies  at  the  college  of  Brecknock.  Welsh  was  the 
language  the  two  boys  heard  constantly  in  the  family ; 
I  English  they  acquired  at  their  second  school;  the  ele- 
ments of  Latin  and  Greek  were  learned  subsequently ; 
and,  from  some  French  officere  who  were  prisonen  of 
war  at  Brecknock,  Thomas  acquired  an  exciJlent  knowl- 
edge of  French.  In  1812  he  received  holy  orders,  and 
in  1825,  after  performing  for  thirteen  years  the  duties 
of  various  curacies  near  Crickhowel,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  vicarage  of  Cwmdu.  This  was  his  last  prefer- 
ment. The  rest  of  his  life  was  passed  in  historical  and 
arohsBological  studies  of  his  country.  He  was  regarded 
by  his  countr^^men  as  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
champions  of  the  Welsh  language  and  literature.  He 
died  at  Cwmdu  Nov.  7, 1848.  His  writings  are  not  of 
special  interest  to  theological  readers.  Many  of  his 
English  compositions  are  collected  under  the  title  of 
Literary  Remains  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Price,  with  a 
Memoir  by  Jane  Williams  (Llandovery,  1854-55,  2 
vols.  8vo).  A  memoir  of  Price  is  found  in  the  Lond, 
Gentleman's  May.  Feb.  1849,  p.  212;  see  aUo  EnyL 
Cyclop,  s.  V. 

Pricked  £k>iig  is,  in  music,  a  term  applied  to  a 
composition  used  in  ecclesiastical  service.  It  is  divided 
into  descant,  pricksong,  counterpoint,  and  faburden,  the 
last  being  a  highly  pitched  kej*. 

Pricket,  an  ecclesiastical  term  designating  a  spike 
on  which  candles  were  fixed.  There  are  specimens 
from  Kirkstall  Abbey  in  the  collection  of  the  Society  of 
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Arts,  London;  and  another,  of  Limoges  enamel  of  the 
18th  centoiy,  ia  in  the  British  Museum. 

Priokettp  Marmaduke,  an  English  clergyman, 
was  bom  about  the  year  I8O0.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge  University,  and  held  the  appointment  of 
chaplain  to  Trinity  College,  where  he  died  in  1889.  He 
published,  Same  AeoouiU  of  BartuotU  Priory,  in  the 
Parish  ofSU  Andrew  Oe  Leat  (Camb.  1887, 8vo)  i^An 
Hittorioil  and  ArchiUdural  Detcription  of  the  Priory 
Church  of  BridUnffton  (Lond.  1881,  8vo;  1846,  8vo). 
See  Allibone,  Diet,  ofBriL  and  Amer,  A uthor*,  s.  v. 

Pricks  (Numb,  xxxiii,  66 ;  Acts  ix,  6).  See  Goad  ; 
Thorh. 

Fridden,  Johx,  an  English  cleigyman,  was  bom  in 
the  year  1768  in  London,  and  was  educated  at  Queen*s 
College,  Oxford.  After  filling  various  appointments, 
he  finally  became  rector  of  St  George's,  Botolph  Lane, 
London.  He  died  in  1826.  His  publications  are  of  a 
secular  character  only,  and  those  interested  may  consult 
Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  A  uihortf  ii,  1681. 

Pride  is  inordinate  and  unreasonable  self-esteem, 
attended  with  insolence  and  rude  treatment  of  others.  1. 
'*  It  is  sometimes,**  says  a  good  writer,  *'  confounded  with 
vanity,  and  sometimes  with  dignity ;  but  to  the  former 
passion  it  has  no  resemblance,  and  in  many  circum- 
stances it  differs  from  the  latter.  Vanity  is  the  parent 
of  loquacious  boasting,  and  the  person  subject  to  it,  if 
his  pretences  be  admitted,  has  no  inclination  to  insult 
the  company.  The  proud  man,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
naturally  silent,  and  wrapped  up  in  his  own  importance, 
seldom  speaks  but  to  make  his  audience  feel  their  infe- 
riority." Pride  is  the  high  opinion  that  a  poor,  little, 
contracted  soul  entertains  of  itself.  Dignity  consists  in 
just,  great,  and  uniform  actions,  and  is  the  opposite  to 
meanness.  2.  Pride  manifests  itself  by  praising  our- 
selves, adoring  our  persons,  attempting  to  appear  before 
others  in  a  superior  light  to  what  we  are ;  contempt  and 
slander  of  others;  envy  at  the  excellences  others  pos- 
sess; anxiety  to  gain  applause;  distress  and  rage  when 
slighted;  impatience  of  contradiction,  and  opposition  to 
God  himself.  8.  The  evil  effects  of  pride  are  beyond 
computation.  It  has  spread  itself  universally  in  all  na- 
tions, among  all  characters ;  and  as  it  was  the  first  sin, 
as  some  suppose,  that  entered  into  the  world,  so  it 
seems  the  last  to  be  conquered.  It  may  be  considered 
as  the  parent  of  discontent,  ingratitude,  covetousness, 
poverty,  presumption,  passion,  extravagance,  bigotry, 
war,  and  persecution.  In  fact,  there  is  hardly  an  evil 
perpetrated  but  pride  is  connected  with  it  in  a  prox- 
imate or  remote  sense.  4.  To  suppress  this  evil,  we 
should  consider  what  we  are.  ''If  we  could  trace 
our  descents,**  says  Seneca,  **  we  should  find  all  slaves  to 
come  from  princes,  and  all  princes  from  slaves.  To  be 
proud  of  knowledge  is  to  be  blind  in  the  light;  to  be 
proud  of  virtue  is  to  poison  ourselves  with  the  anti- 
dote ;  to  be  proud  of  authority  is  to  make  our  rise  our 
downfall.**  The  imperfection  of  our  nature,  our  scanty 
knowledge,  contracted  powers,  narrow  conceptions,  and 
moral  inability  are  strong  motives  to  excite  us  to  hu- 
mility. We  should  consider,  also,  what  punishments 
this  sin  has  brought  on  mankind.  See  the  cases  of 
Pharaoh,  Haman,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Herod,  and  others ; 
how  particularly  it  is  prohibited  (Prov.  xvi,  18 ;  1  Pet 
V,  6;  James  iv,  6 ;  Prov.  xxix,  23) ;  what  a  torment  it 
is  to  its  possessor  (Esther  v,  18) ;  how  soon  all  things 
of  a  sublunary  nature  will  end ;  how  disgraceful  it  ren- 
ders us  in  the  sight  of  God,  angels,  and  men ;  what  a 
barrier  it  is  to  our  felicity  and  communion  with  God ; 
how  fruitful  it  is  of  discord;  how  it  precludes  our 
usefulness,  and  renders  us  really  contemptible. — Buck, 
TheoL  Diet,  s.  v.  Comp.  Blackie,  Morals,  p.  244;  Ed- 
wards, Works;  Robert  Hall,  Works f  Bates,  Works,- 
Brown,  Philosophy  of  the  Mind;  Wed,  Mag.  1846,  p. 
1118 ;  1847,  p.  648  sq. ;  Malcom,  TheoL  Index,  s.  v.   See 
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divine,  noted  as  a  historian,  was  bom  at  Padstow,  in 
Cornwall,  Hay  8, 1648.  He  was  educated  first  at  West- 
minster School  and  later  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where 
he  took  his  degree  in  1672.  While  at  the  univeisity 
he  published  the  ancient  inscriptions  from  the  Arun- 
delian  Marbles,  under  the  title  oi  Marmora  Oxoniensia, 
which  recommended  him  to  the  patronage  of  the  lord- 
chanoeUor  Finch,  afterwards  earl  of  Nottingham,  who 
gave  him  in  1679  a  living  near  Oxford,  and  afterwards 
a  prebend  in  Norwich  cathedral.  While  there  he  be- 
came engaged  in  some  severe  contests  with  the  Boman 
Catholic^  the  result  of  which  was  the  publication  of  his 
work  The  VaUdity  of  the  Orders  of  the  Church  of  Entf 
land  made  out  (1688).  He  also  took  an  active  part  in 
resisting  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  James  II  which 
ailected  the  interests  of  the  Established  Church.  In 
1688  he  was  promoted  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Suffolk; 
but  it  was  not  without  much  consideration  that  he 
could  bring  himself  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
William  and  Mary.  But  when  onoe  decided,  he  acted 
in  good  faith,  and  treated  all  non-Jurors  with  kindness 
and  respect  In  1691,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Pococke, 
the  Hebrew  professorship  at  Oxford  was  offered  to  Dr. 
Prideaux,  but  he  refused  it,  though  he  afterwards  re- 
pented of  his  refusaL  In  1697  he  published  The  L\fe 
of  Mahomet^  which  was  so  well  received  that  three 
editions  of  it  were  sold  the  first  year.  This  Life  was 
only  a  part  of  a  greater  work  which  he  had  long  de- 
signed to  write,  and  that  was  A  History  of  the  Saracen 
Enquire,  and  with  it  The  Decay  and  FaU  of  Chris- 
tianiiy  in  the  East ;  bat,  for  certain  reasons,  he  dropped 
this  design,  and  only  published  that  part  which  con- 
tained The  L\fe  of  Mahomet,  to  which  he  annexed 
A  Letter  to  the  Deists,  wherein  he  undertook  to  prove 
the  truth  of  Christianity  by  contrasting  it  with  the 
impostures  of  Mohammedanism.  In  1702  he  was  made 
dean  of  Norwich.  He  died  Nov.  1,  1724.  He  pub- 
lished. The  Original  Right  of  Tythes: — Directions  for 
Chureh-wardens,  and  other  small  pieces  for  the  service 
of  the  Church;  also  two  tracts  of  Maimonides,  with  a 
Latin  version  and  notes,  under  the  title  of  De  Jure 
Pauperis  et  Peregritd  apud  Judaos,  as  an  introduction 
for  Hebrew  students  to  Rabbini<»l  language.  But 
Dr.  Prideaax*s  great  work  was  The  Connection  of  the 
History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the  first  part 
of  which  was  pubUshed  in  1716,  the  second  in  1718. 
Both  parts  were  received  with  the  greatest  approbation, 
and  went  through  eight  editions  in  London,  besides  two 
or  three  in  Dublin,  before  the  end  of  1720.  The  best 
of  the  many  excellent  editions  which  have  appeared  of 
this  work  since  the  death  of  its  author  are  probably  the 
22d,  with  An  Account  of  the  Rahhimeal  Authorities  by 
Kev.  A.  M'Canl,  D.D.  (1846, 2  vols.  8vo),  and  the  26th, 
which,  in  addition,  has  An  Account,  etc.,  with  notes 
and  analysis,  and  Introductory  Review  by  J.  Talboys 
Wheeler  (Lond.  1868,  2  vols.  8vo).  The  hut  named  is 
by  far  the  most  desirable  of  all,  as  it  contains,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  excellent  work  done  by  M^Caul,  the  notes, 
etc.,  by  Wheeler,  who  also  edited  Shuckford's  Connection 
of  Sacred  and  Profane  History  (1868,  2  vols.  8vo)  and 
Russell's  Connection  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History 
(1866, 2  vols.  8vo),  the  three  embracing  the  entire  period 
from  the  Creation  to  the  time  of  Christ  Prideaux*s 
Conneelion  was  translated  into  French  (Amst  1728,  6 
vols.  12mo),  and,  with  John  Dierberghe's  annotations, 
into  Dutch.  Le  Clerc  published  a  critical  examination 
of  it,  which  appeared  in  English  (Lond.  1722,  8vo). 
**The  Connection,^  snyB  Orme,  "contains  a  large  mass 
of  erudition,  and  accurate  information  on  every  topic  of 
.Tewish  history  and  antiquities,  and  on  all  the  links 
which  connected  that  peculiar  people  with  the  sur- 
rounding nations.  It  is  indispensable  to  the  Biblical 
and  interesting  to  the  general  scholar.  .  . .  Le  Clerc*s 
exceptions  are  not  of  great  importance*'  {Bibl,  Bib,  s.  v.). 
This  history  takes  in  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  and 
all  the  other  Eastern  nations,  as  well  as  of  the  Jews ;  and 
likewise  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  so  far  as  was  neoea* 
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saiy  for  giving  a  distinct  view  of  the  completion  of  the 
prophecies  which  relate  to  the  times  comprehended  in 
ic  The  author  has  also  set  in  the  clearest  light  some 
passages  of  profane  history'  which  before  lay  dispersed 
and  buried  in  confusion,  and  there  aopears  throughout 
the  whole  work  such  an  amiable  spirit  of  sincerity  and 
candor  as  sufficiently  atones  as  well  for  the  few  mistakes 
which  escaped  his  diligence  as  for  some  weaknesses 
arising  from  his  individual  temperament.  About  thsee 
years  before  his  death  he  presented  his  collection  of 
Oriental  books,  more  than  three  hundred  in  number,  to 
the  library  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge.  Several  of  his 
posthumous  Tracts  and  Letters,  with  a  Life  of  Dr. 
PrideauZf  the  author  of  which  is  not  named,  were  pub- 
lished in  1748  (8vo).  Dr.  Prideaux  was  tall,  well-built, 
and  of  a  strong  and  robust  constitution.  His  qualities 
were  very  good,  solid  rather  than  lively,  and  his  judg- 
ment excellent.  He  possessed  great  moral  worth,  and 
more  ardent  piety  than  was  usual  in  his  generation.  As 
a  writer  he  is  clear,  strong,  intelligent,  and  learned.  See, 
besides  the  works  above  mentioned,  Biog.  Brit,  s.  v. ; 
Gentknum's  Magazine^  voL  Ixx ;  and  especially  the  ex- 
cellent article  in  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  andAmer,  A  u- 
tkort,  ii,  1681, 1682. 

Prideaoz,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate  of  much 
note,  was  bom  of  humble  parentage  at  Stowford,  near 
Ivybridge,  in  Devonshire,  Sept  17, 1578.  While  yet  in 
his  boyhood  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  parish- 
clerk  at  Ugborough,  a  neighboring  village ;  but  he  did 
not  succeed,  and  to  his  failure  he  used  to  attribute  his 
elevated  position  in  after-life.  He  was  then  noticed  by 
a  lady  of  the  parish,  who,  seeing  that  a  boy  of  only 
common  educational  training  attempted  so  much,  felt 
persuaded  that  he  would  surely  rise  if  given  greater  fa- 
cilities; and  she  supported  htm  at  school  till  he  had  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  was  ready  to  go  to 
Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted  a  poor  scholar  at  Exeter 
College  in  1596.  He  was  elected  probationer  fellow  of 
his  college  in  1602,  being  then  a  B.A.  In  the  following 
year  be  received  holy  orders,  and,  having  become  noted 
for  his  profotmd  knowledge  of  divinity  as  well  as  his 
great  learning  in  general,  he  was  elected  rector  of  his 
college  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Thomas  Holland  in  1612. 
In  1615  he  succeeded  Dr.  Bobert  Abbott,  then  promoted 
to  the  see  of  Salisbury,  as  regius  professor  of  divinity, 
canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  rector  of  Ewelme.  He 
afterwards  held  the  office  of  vice-chancellor  for  several 
years.  *<In  the  rectorship  of  his  college,"  says  Wood^ 
**  he  carried  himself  so  winning  and  pleasing  by  his 
gentle  government  and  fatherly  instruction  that  it 
flourished  more  than  any  house  in  the  university  with 
scholars,  as  well  of  great  as  of  mean  birth ;  as  also  with 
many  foreigners  that  came  purposely  to  sit  at  his  feet 
to  gain  instruction."  He  no  less  distinguished  himself 
in  the  divinity  chair,  which  he  occupied  for  twenty-six 
years.  Although  he  maintained  his  decided  convic- 
tions against  the  Socinians  and  Arminians,  and  was  a 
most  stout  defender  of  the  Calvinistic  tendency,  he  was 
yet  popular  with  all  his  hearers,  and  none  failed  to  do 
him  reverence,  however  widely  they  might  differ  from 
him.  Though  the  university  was  agitated  deeply  by 
the  controversy  of  those  times,  Prideaux  happily  es- 
caped all  partisan  imbroglio,  and  in  1641  was  elevated 
to  the  bishopric  of  Worcester.  On  account  of  his  ad- 
herence to  the  king,  he  found  his  dignity  neither  pleas- 
ant nor  profitable.  He  became  so  impoverished  as  to 
be  compelled  to  sell  his  books,  and  so  was,  as  Dr. 
Gauden  says,  **verus  librorum  helluo.'*  <' Having," 
continues  Wood,  '*  first,  by  indefatigable  studies,  digest- 
ed his  excellent  library  into  his  mind,  he  was  after- 
wards forced  again  to  devour  all  his  books  with  his 
teeth,  turning  them,  by  a  miraculous  faith  and  patience, 
into  bread  for  himself  and  his  children,  to  whom  he  left 
no  legacy  but  pious  poverty,  God's  blessing,  and  a  fa- 
ther's prayers."  He  died  at  firedon,  in  Worcestershire, 
July  12, 1650.  He  was  a  man  of  most  unassuming  and 
gentle  manners ;  of  excellent  conduct,  and  great  integ- 


rity and  piety  of  mind ;  quite  regardless  of  worldly  con- 
cerns, and  careless  and  often  imprudent  in  worldly  mat- 
ters. He  was  an  excellent  linguist,  possessing  a  won- 
derful memory,  and  so  profound  a  divine  that  some 
have  called  him  **Colnmna  Fidel  Orthodoxs  et  Malleus 
Hsereticorum,"  "Patrum  Pater,"  and  **  Ingens  Schol»  et 
AcademisB  Oraculum."  His  works  were  as  much  es- 
teemed as  his  learning.  They  were  numerous,  and 
mostly  written  in  Latin— upon  grammar,  logic,  theol- 
ogy, and  other  subjects.  Those  speciaUv  interested 
will  find  a  list  in  Middleton's  Evangel,  Biog.  iii,  208  sq. 
Though  he  died  before  the  publication  of  the  London 
Polygtoty  he  was  well  known  to  the  editor,  Brian  Wal- 
ton, who  appeals  to  Prideaux's  authority,  on  the  nicer 
points  of  Hebrew  criticism,  in  vindicating  the  Polyglot 
from  certain  cavils  that  had  been  raised  against  it.  See 
Hook,  Eccles,  Biog,  viii,  163 ;  Perry,  Hitt,  of  the  Church 
of  England,  iii,  289 ;  English  Cgdopadia,  s.  v. ;  Wood, 
AthenoB  Oxottiensis  (Bliss  ed.),  iii,  267 ;  Fuller,  Wotihies, 
i,  408  sq.;  Kicholls,  ii,  456;  and  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  Amer,  A uthors,  s.  v. 

Pile,  lR«si&  DK,  a  French  cardinal,  was  bom  in  Ton- 
raiue,  in  1451,  of  a  noble  family.  He  was  successively, 
by  the  favor  of  cardinal  George  D'Amboise,  his  cousin, 
grand  archdeacon  of  Bourges,  archdeacon  of  Blois, 
dean  of  SL-Hilaire-de-Poitiers,  apostolic  prothonotary, 
abbot  commendatory  of  Landais,  of  Loroux,  of  Issou- 
dun,  etc,  and,  at  last,  almoner  to  the  king.  He  was 
raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Bayeux,  on  the  express  rec- 
ommendation of  Louis  XII,  Sept.  17,  1498.  He  was 
shortly  after  sent  to  Staples  to  subscribe  to  the  treaty 
concluded  in  1499  with  Henry  VU,  king  of  England. 
He  accompanied,  a  little  while  after  this,  Louis  XII  in 
his  expedition  against  the  Genevese,  and  was  promoted 
to  the  cardinalate  by  Julius  II  (May  17, 1507).  When 
that  pope  took  up  arms  against  Louis  XII,  he  prevent- 
ed De  Prie  from  leaving  Rome,  under  pain  of  being  de- 
prived of  his  livings  (1 509).  In  spite  of  the  pontifical  in- 
terdict, the  cardinal  quitted  Rome,  and,  together  with 
some  other  prelates  attached  to  the  interests  of  France, 
opened  at  Pisa  (Nov.  1, 1511)  a  council  against  Julius 
II,  who,  on  Oct,  24,  had  declared  him  deposed  from  the 
cardinalate.  In  the  inten'al  he  had  been  raised  to  the 
bishopric  of  Limoges  (in  1510),  and  two  years  after  he 
was  provided  with  the  bishopric  of  Lectoure.  Seeing 
the  chair  of  Li6aoges  contested,  De  Prie  made  an  ar- 
rangement with  his  competitors  (Aug.  18, 1 513)  by  which 
he  relinquished  his  rights  to  the  bishopric  of  Lectoure 
to  William  of  Barton,  who  in  bis  turn  waived  in  De  Prie's 
favor  his  claim  to  the  chair  of  Limoges;  Foucaud  de 
Bonnival  then  obtained  the  bishopric  of  Soissons.  Bene 
de  Prie,  who  had  in  the  meantime  been  created  cardinal 
by  pope  Leo  X,  celebrated  at  St.  Denis  the  funeral  cere- 
monies of  Anne  of  Brittany  (Jan.  20, 1514) ;  blessed  the 
marriage  of  Louis  XII  and  Mary  of  England  (Sept 
14) ;  held  at  Bayeux  a  diocesan  synod,  where  he  pub- 
lished the  laws  (April  15, 1515);  and  resigned  his  two 
bishoprics  of  Limoges  and  of  Bayeux  Sept.  1516. 
While  at  Milan,  in  1512,  whither  the  Council  of  Pisa 
had  been  transferred,  the  University  of  Paris  declared 
against  him  in  a  work  of  Thomas  de  Yio  (cardinal  Caje- 
tan).  On  the  Authority  oft/te  Pope,  wherein  the  doctrine 
of  Gerson  was  attacked,  which  be  had  espoused.  Car- 
dinal De  Prie  died  at  Lyre  Sept.  9,  1519.— Hoefer» 
Now.  Biog,  Generale,  s.  v. 

Prie-Dlen  is  a  term  in  ecclesiastical  architecture 
designating  a  small  Icctem  (q.  v.),  or  book-desk,  which 
was  introduced  in  the  15th  century. 

Prierias,  Stl\*ester,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian 
of  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  noted  for  his  antag^ 
onism  to  the  new  movement,  was  bora  in  1460.  His 
family-name  was  Mazolinit  but  he  was  called  De  Prierio, 
or  Prierias,  from  the  place  of  his  birth  (Prierio,  in  the 
county  of  Aati,  in  Piedmont).  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
entered  the  Dominican  order,  and  was  soon  received  as 
l>accalaureate.    As  he  had  the  gift  of  a  singularly  clear 
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and  ready  exposition,  he  was  aarrotinded  by  a  crowd  of 
papila  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Bologna,  of  which  he  bad 
become  the  director.  At  the  request  of  the  Senate  of 
Venice  he  accepted  for  a  few  years  a  professorship  of 
theology  at  Padua,  and  was  then  prior  at  Milan,  Verona, 
and  Gomo.  In  1508,  in  an  assembly  of  the  members  of 
his  order  from  both  Lombardys,  held  at  Mantua,  he  was 
elected  vicar-general ;  two  years  later  he  was  elected 
prior  at  Bologna.  His  renown  and  the  recommendation 
of  Dominico  Grtmani,  bishop  of  Porto,  induced  pope  Ju- 
lius II  to  call  him  to  Rome  in  1511  as  public  lecturer  on 
theology.  Upon  the  death  of  the  Magiker  Saeri  PalatH, 
Prater  Joannes  de  Rafanellis  (generally  called  De  Fer- 
raris), in  1515,  Prierias  was  promoted  to  the  vacant  dig- 
nity by  pope  liCo  X.  Prierias  died  in  1528,  and  was 
buried  in  the  churoh  of  St  Mary  ad  Minervam.  He  was 
the  first  non-German  theologian  who  took  up  the  pen 
against  Luther.  In  1518  he  published  Diahgiu  in  pne- 
ntn^ptuMOM  Martini  lAstheri  oondunonea  de  potettate  Pa- 
pa and  his  Replica  in  Lutkerum ;  then  in  the  following 
years  his  Errata  et  A  rgumenta  Lutkeri  rediaia,  deUc- 
tata,  et  copinmuimk  iriUiy  and  his  Epiioma  Retporuiome 
ad  eundem  LutherunL  The  style  is  quite  scholastic,  and 
his  defence  of  the  papal  primacy  not  without  ability 
from  a  Romanist  standpoint.  But  Luther,  in  his  blunt 
and  telling  manner,  laid  so  bare  all  the  weaknesses  of 
papal  pretension  as  to  make  the  defence  of  Prierias  con- 
temptible. The  pope  himself  saw  the  inferiority  of  his 
defender  in  the  contest,  and  admonished  Prierias  to  si- 
lence; though  he  appointed  him  one  of  the  judges  of 
Luther  at  a  later  time.  Some  writings  attributed  false- 
*ly  to  Prierias  are  the  works  of  a  later  magister  of  the 
order,  Franciscus  Sylvester.  After  his  death  appeared 
under  his  name  some  sadres,  composed  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Epittohe  ofueur, — viz.,  Modus  »olemiuetauthenticus 
ad  inquirendum  et  convincendum  Luthercauu  voids  neces- 
BoriuSf  and  the  Traetatug  de  arte  et  modo  inqvirendi 
haretioos.  See  Echard  and  Quetif,  Bibliotheea  Pradica- 
torum;  Pressel  (in  Herzog),  Real-Encyclopadie,  for  the 
Protestant,  and  Aschbach,  Kirehen-Laikon^  for  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  estimate  of  this  man.  See  also  Fisher, 
HiH,  of  the  Reformation,  p.  96;  Alzog,  Kirchengetch,  ii, 
262.     (J.H.W.) 

Priest,  Hebrew  i'^fys,  hohen,  Upivg),  (We  base 
the  following  article  upon  that  found  in  Smith's  Dio 
tionary  of  the  Bible,  with  important  additions  from  other 
sources.)     See  also  Sacerdotal  Order. 

L  General  Consider ations.—l.  The  Name.  (1.)  The 
English  ytotA  priest  is  generally  derived  from  the  New- 
TesL  term  presbyter  {irpia^vrtpoq,  elder),  the  meaning 
of  which  is,  however,  essentially  different  from  that 
which  was  intended  by  the  ancient  terms.  It  would 
come  nearer  if  derived  from  vpotoTJifii  or  wpotarafuu, 
''to  preside,"  etc.  It  would  then  correspond  to  Aris- 
totle's definition  of  a  priest,  "  presiding  over  things  re- 
lating to  the  gods"  (Polit.  iii,  14),  and  with  the  very 
similar  one  in  Heb.  v,  1:  "Every  high-priest  taken 
from  among  men  is  constituted  on  the  behalf  of  men, 
with  respect  to  their  concerns  with  God,  that  he  may 
present  both  gifts  and  sacrifices  for  sins."  It  would 
then  adequately  represent  the  iipivg  (o  Upd  piZtav)  of 
the  Greeks,  and  the  sacerdos  (a  taaisfaciundis)  of  the 
Latins.    See  Presbyter. 

(2.)  It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is  nothing  like  a 
consensus  of  interpreters  as  to  the  etymology  of  the 
above  Hebrew  word  kohhu  Its  root-meaning,  uncer- 
tain as  far  as  Hebrew  itself  is  concerned,  is  referred  by 
Gesenius  (  Thesaurus,  s.  v.)  to  the  idea  of  prophecy.  The 
kohen  delivers  a  divine  message,  stands  as  a  mediator 
between  God  and  man,  represents  each  to  the  other. 
This  meaning,  however,  belongs  to  the  Arabic,  not  to 
the  Hebrew  form,  and  Ewald  connects  the  latter  with 
the  verb  "J^sn  (hdnn'),  to  array,  put  in  order  (so  in  Isa. 
1x1, 10),  seeing  in  it  a  reference  to  the  primary  office  of 
the  priests  as  arranging  the  sacrifice  on  the  altar  {A  iter- 
thwn,  p.  272).     According  to  Saalschtttz  {ArchdoL  der 


Hebr,  c  78),  the  primary  meaning  of  the  word  is  to 
minister,  and  he  thus  accounts  for  the  wider  application 
of  the  name  (as  below).  BUhr  {Symbolik,  ii,  15)  con- 
nects it  with  an  Arabic  root=2*1p,  to  draw  near. 

Of  these  etymologies,  the  last  has  the  merit  of  an- 
swering most  closely  to  the  received  usage  of  the  word. 
In  the  precise  terminology  of  the  law,  it  is  used  of  one 
who  may  ''draw  near"  to  the  Divine  Presence  (Exod. 
xix,  22;  XXX,  20)  while  others  remain  afar  off,  and  is 
applied  accordingly,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  sons  of 
Aaron,  as  those  who  were  alone  authorized  to  offer  sac- 
rifices. In  some  remarkable  passages  it  takes  a  vrider 
range.  It  is  applied  to  the  priests  of  other  nations  or 
religions,  to  Melchizedek  (Gen.  xiv,  18),  Potipherah 
(xli,  45),  Jethro  (Exod.  ii,  16),  to  those  who  discharged 
priestly  functions  in  Israel  before  the  appointment  of 
Aaron  and  his  sons  (xix,  22).  A  case  of  greater  diffi- 
culty presents  itself  in  2  Sam.  viii,  18,  where  the  sons 
of  David  are  described  as  priests  {kohanim),  and  this 
immediately  after  the  name  had  been  appUed  in  its 
usual  sense  to  the  sons  of  Aaron.  The  writer  of  1 
Chron.  xviii,  17,  as  if  reluctant  to  adopt  this  use  of  the 
title,  or  anxious  to  guard  against  mistake,  gives  a  par- 
aphrase, 'Hhe  sons  of  David  were  first  at  the  king's 
hand"  (A  V.  "chief  about  the  king").  The  Sept.  and 
A.  V.  suppress  the  difficulty  by  translating  kohanim  into 
aifXapxai  and  "chief  officers."  The  Vulg.  more  hon- 
estly gives  "  saoerdotes."  Luther  and  Coverdale  follow 
the  Hebrew  strictly,  and  give  "  priests."  The  received 
explanation  is  that  the  word  is  used  here  in  what  is 
assumed  to  be  its  earlier  and  wider  meaning,  as  equiva- 
lent to  rulers,  or,  giving  it  a  more  restricted  sense,  that 
the  sons  of  David  were  VicarU  Regis,  as  the  sons  of 
Aaron  were  Vicarii  Dei  (comp.  Patricir,  Michaelis,  Ro> 
senmilUer,  ad  loc,  Keil  on  1  Chron.  xviii,  17).  It  can 
hardly  be  said,  however,  that  this  accounts  satisfactori- 
ly for  the  use  of  the  same  title  in  two  successive  verses 
in  two  entirely  different  senses.  Ewald  accordingly 
{Alterthikm,  p.  276)  sees  in  it  an  actual  suspension  of 
the  usual  law  in  favor  of  members  of  the  royal  house, 
and  finds  a  parallel  instance  in  the  acts  of  David  (2 
Sam.  vi,  14)  and  Solomon  (1  Kings  iii,  15).  De  Wette 
and  Gesenius,  in  like  manner,  look  on  it  as  a  revival  of 
the  old  household  priesthoods.  These  theories  are  in 
their  turn  unsatisfactory,  as  contradicting  the  whole 
spirit  and  policy  of  David's  reign,  which  was  through- 
out that  of  reverence  for  the  law  of  Jehovah  and  the 
(Sriestly  order  which  it  established.  A  conjecture  mid- 
way between  these  two  extremes  is  perhaps  permissible. 
David  and  his  sons  may  have  been  admitted,  not  to  dis- 
tinctively priestly  acts,  such  as  burning  incense  (Numb, 
xvi,  40 ;  2  Chron.  xxvi,  18),  but  to  an  honorary,  titular 
priesthood.  To  wear  the  ephod  in  processions  (2  Sam. 
vi,  14),  at  the  time  when  this  was  the  special  badge  of 
the  order  (1  Sam.  xxii,  18),  to  join  the  priests  and  Le- 
vites  in  their  songs  and  dances,  might  have  been  con- 
ceded, with  no  deviation  from  the  law,  to  the  members 
of  the  royal  house.  There  are  some  indications  that 
these  functions  (possibly  this  liturgical  retirement  from 
public  life)  were  the  lot  of  the  members  of  the  royal 
house  who  did  not  come  into  the  line  of  succession,  and 
who  belonged,  by  descent  or  incorporation,  to  the  house 
of  Nathan,  as  distinct  from  that  of  David  (Zech.  xii, 
12).  The  very  name  Nathan,  connected  as  it  is  with 
Nethiniro,  suggests  the  idea  of  dedication.  See  Neth- 
I2CIM.  The  title  kohen  i»  ^ivcn  to  Zabud,  the  son  of 
Nathan  (1  Kings  iv,  5).  The  genealogy'  of  the  line  of 
Nathan  in  Luke  iii  includes  many  names — Levi,  Elie- 
zer,  Malchi,  Jochanan,  Mattathias,  Heli— -which  appear 
elsewhere  as  belonging  to  the  priesthood.  The  men- 
tion in  1  Esdr.  v,  5  of  Joiakim  as  the  son  of  Zerobbabel, 
while  in  Neh.  xii,  10  he  appears  as  the  son  of  Jeshua, 
the  son  of  Joeedek,  indicates  either  a  strange  confusion, 
or  a  connection,  as  yet  imperfectly  understood,  between 
the  two  families.  The  same  explanation  applies  to  the 
parallel  cases  of  Ira  the  Jairite  (2  Sam.  xx,  26),  where 
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the  Sept  gives  Upivs.  It  is  noticeable  that  this  use  of 
the  title  is  confined  to  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solo- 
mon, and  that  the  synonym  *'  at  the  king's  hand"  of  1 
Chron.  xviii,  17  is  used  in  xxv,  2  of  the  sons  of  Asaph 
as  "prophesying"  under  their  head  or  father,  and  of 
the  relation  of  Asaph  himself  to  David  in  the  choral 
service  of  the  Temple.  * 

3.  Essential  Idea  of  the  HArew  PriefMoodL— This 
may  be  called  mediaJtUm;  hence  the  fact  that  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews  mediator  and  priest  are  consid- 
ered as  synonymous.  Yet  by  this  the  specific  object 
of  the  priesthood,  in  contradistinction  to  the  two  other 
theocratical  offices  of  prophet  and  king,  is  by  no  means 
sufficiently  expressed.  The  prophet  is  also  a  mediator 
between  God  and  man,  since  he  speaks  to  the  latter  in 
the  name  of  the  former;  while  the  king  is  the  mediator 
of  the  judicial  and  executive  power  of  God  among  his 
people,  adit^  in  the  name  of  Jehovah.  The  priest  also 
was  clothed  with  representative  power  (DeuL  xviil,  5) ; 
but  this  power  was  mainly  directed  to  represent  the 
people  as  a  holy  people  in  die  presence  of  Jehovah,  and 
to  prepare  a  way  by  which  they  themselves  might  ap- 
proach God. 

Israel  was  the  full-grown /omtty  of  God,  and  the  do- 
mestic priesthood  was  to  become  a  nation  of  priests,  a 
royal  priesthood  (Elxod.  xix,  8-6;  Deut  vii,  6;  Numb, 
zvi,  8).  Bat  that  Israel  was  chosen  to  be  the  royal 
priesthood  with  respect  to  other  nations^  like  many 
other  things,  was  only  expressed  in  idea,  and  not  actu- 
ally realized  in  fact  Israel  was  incapacitated  by  its 
natural  sinfulness,  and  by  its  incessant  transgressions 
of  the  very  law  through  the  fulfilment  of  which  it  was 
to  be  sanctified,  to  penetrate  into  the  immediate  presence 
of  God  (Exod.  xix,  21).  Hence  the  necessity  of  the 
nation  having  individual  representatives  to  mediate  be- 
tween them  and  Jehovah.  As  a  separate  element  the 
priesthood  represented  the  nation  as  yet  unfit  to  ap- 
proach God.  The  people  offered  their  gifts  to  God  by 
means  of  a  separated  class  from  among  themselves,  and 
in  connection  with  the  propitiatory  sacrifices  this  was 
calculated  to  keep  alive  the  consciousness  of  their  es- 
trangement from  God.  The  very  place  assigned  to  the 
priests  in  the  camp  was  expressive  of  this  idea,  that 
they  keep  "  the  chaige  of  the  sanctuary  for  the  charge 
of  the  chUdren  of  Israel"  (Numb,  iii,  88). 

The  insufficiency  of  the  priesthood  was  expressed  by 
their  being  excluded  from  the  most  holy  place.  Only 
the  high-priest,  in  whom  the  idea  of  this  typical  insti- 
tution concentrated,  could  penetrate  thither;  and  he 
only  as  the  type  of  the  future  Mediator  who  was  abso- 
lutely to  lead  us  into  the  most  holy  of  the  world  of 
spirits.  Because  the  priests  were  not  altogether  re- 
moved from  the  sins  of  the  people,  even  the  chief-priest 
had  access  only  once  a  year  to  the  most  holy,  and  that 
just  on  the  day  when  the  entire  guilt  of  the  nation  was 
to  be  atoned  for.  He  had  on  that  occasion  to  confess 
his  own  sin,  and  bring  a  sin-offering;  to  lay  aside  his 
magnificent  robes  of  office,  and  to  officiate  in  a  plain 
linen  garment  Moreover,  when  he  entered  the  dark, 
narrow  space  of  the  most  holy,  the  doud  of  incense  was 
to  cover  the  mercy-seat  '*'  that  he  die  not"  (Le%%  xvi,  18). 

The  idea  of  mediation  between  God  and  the  people 
is  expressed  by  the  priest  presenting  the  atonement  for 
the  congregation,  and  the  gifts  of  a  reconciled  people 
(a^'^lpn,  Lev.  xxi,7;  Numb,  xvi,  5;  xvii,  5).  Again, 
he  brings  back  from  God's  presence  the  blessing  of  grace, 
mercy,  and  peace  (Lev.  ix,  27,  etc ;  Numb,  vi,  22-27). 
In  the  earliest  families  of  the  race  of  Shem  the  offices 
of  priest  and  prophet  were  undoubtedly  united ;  so  that 
the  word  originally  denoted  both,  and  at  last  the  He- 
brew idiom  kept  one  part  of  the  idea  and  the  Arabic 
another  (Gesenius,  Htiraisdies  und  Chaldaisekes  Hand- 
worUrbuch  [Leips.  1823]).  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
all  the  persons  who  are  recorded  in  Scripture  as  having 
legally  performed  priestly  acts,  but  who  were  not  strictly 
sacenlotal,  come  under  the  definition  of  a  prophet,  viz. 


persons  who  received  supernatural  communications  of 
knowledge  generally,  as  Adam,  Abraham  (Gen.  xx,  7), 
Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses,  Job,  Samuel,  Elijah  (comp.  Luke  i, 
70).  The  following  definition  of  a  priest  may  be  found 
sufficiently  comprehensive:  A  man  who  officiates  or 
transacts  with  God  on  behalf  of  others,  statedly,  or  for 
the  occasion. 

8.  Origin  of  ike  Sacerdotal  Orders—The  idea  of  a 
priesthood  connects  itself,  in  all  its  forms,  pure  or  cor- 
rupted, with  the  consciousness,  more  or  less  distinct,  of 
sin.  Men  feel  that  they  have  broken  a  law.  The  pow- 
er above  them  is  holier  than  they  are,  and  they  dare 
not  approach  it  They  crave  for  the  intervenUon  of 
some  one  of  whom  they  can  think  as  likely  to  be  more 
acceptable  than  themselves.  He  must  offer  up  their 
prayers,  thanksgivings,  sacrifices.  He  becomes  their 
representative  in  ^  things  peruining  unto  God."  He 
may  become  also  (though  this  does  not  always  follow) 
the  representative  of  God  to  man.  The  functions  of  the 
priest  and  prophet  may  exist  in  the  same  person.  The 
reverence  which  men  pay  to  one  who  bears  this  conse- 
crated character  may  lead  them  to  acknowledge  the 
priest  as  being  also  their  king.  The  daim  to  fill  the 
office  may  rest  on  characteristics  belonging  only  to  the 
individual  man,  or  confined  to  a  single  family  or  tribe. 
The  conditions  of  the  priesthood,  the  office  and  influ- 
ence of  the  priests,  as  they  are  among  the  most  conspic- 
uous facts  of  all  religions  of  the  ancient  world,  so  do  they 
occupy  a  like  position  in  the  history  of  the  religion  of 
Israel. 

No  trace  of  a  hereditary  or  caste  priesthood  meets 
us  in  the  worship  of  the  patriarchal  age.  (For  its  oc-' 
casional  appearance  in  a  general  form,  see  §  iii.)  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob  perform  priestly  acts,  offer  sacri- 
fices, '<draw  near"  to  the  Loid  (Gen.  xii,  8;  xviii,  28; 
xxvi,  25;  xxxiii,  20).  To  the  eldest  son,  or  to  the  fa- 
vored son  exalted  to  the  place  of  the  eldest,  belongs  the 
*'  goodly  raiment"  (xxvii,  15),  the  "  coat  of  many  colon" 
(xxxvii,  8),  in  which  we  find  perhaps  the  earliest  trace 
of  a  aacerdotal  vestment  (comp.  Blunt,  Script.  Coittcid, 
i,  1 ;  Ugolino,  xiii,  188).  Once,  and  once  only,  does  the 
word  kohen  meet  us  as  belonging  to  a  ritual  earlier  than 
the  time  of  Abraham.  Melchizedck  is  **  the  priest  of 
the  most  high  God"  (xiv,  18).  The  argument  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  a  historical  foundation  in 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  indications  in  the  narrative 
of  Gen.  xiv  of  any  one  preceding  or  following  him  in 
that  office.  The  special  divine  names  which  are  con- 
nected with  him  as  the  priest  of  "  the  most  high  God, 
the  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth,"  render  it  probable 
that  he  rose,  in  the  strength  of  those  great  thoughts  of 
God,  above  the  level  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  Canaan. 
In  him  Abraham  recognised  a  faith  like  his  own,  a  life 
more  entirely  consecrated,  the  priestly  character  in  its 
perfection.  See  Mrlchizedek.  In  the  worship  of  the 
patriarchs  themselves,  the  chief  of  the  family,  as  such, 
acted  as  the  priest  The  office  descended  with  the 
birthright,  and  might  apparently  be  transferred  with  it 
As  the  family  expanded,  the  head  of  each  section  prob- 
ably stood  in  the  same  relation  to  it  The  thought  of 
the  special  consecration  of  the  first-bom  was  recognised 
at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (see  below).  A  priesthood 
of  a  like  kind  continued  to  exist  in  other  Shemitic  tribes. 
The  Book  of  Job,  whatever  may  be  its  date,  ignores  al- 
together the  institutions  of  Israel,  and  represents  the 
man  of  Uz  as  himself  **  sanctifying"  his  sons,  and  offering 
bumt^fferings  (i,  5).  Jethro  is  a  "  priest  of  Midian" 
(Exod.  ii,  16 ;  iii,  1).  Balak  himself  offers  a  bullock  and 
a  ram  upon  the  seven  altars  on  Pisgah  (Numb,  xxiii, 
2,  etc). 

In  Egypt  the  Israelites  came  into  contact  with  a 
priesthood  of  another  kind,  and  that  contact  must  have 
been  for  a  time  a  very  close  one.  The  marriage  of  Jo- 
seph with  the  daughter  of  the  priest  of  On — a  priest,  as 
we  may  infer  from  her  name,  of  the  goddess  Neith— 
(Gen.  xli,  45)  [see  Asbhath]  the  special  favor  which 
he  showed  to  the  priestly  caste  in  the  yean  of  famine 
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(xlviiy  26),  the  training  or  Moees  in  the  palace  of  the 
Pharaohs,  probably  in  the  colleges  and  temples  of  the 
priests  (Acts  vii,  22) — all  this  must  hare  impressed  the 
constitution,  the  dress,  the  outward  form  of  life  upon  the 
minds  of  the  lawgiver  and  his  contemporaries.  Little 
as  we  know  directly  of  the  life  of  Egypt  at  this  remote 
period,  the  stereotyped  fixedness  of  the  customs  of  that 
country  warrants  us  in  referring  to  a  tolerably  distant 
past  the  facts  which  belong  historically  to  a  later  period, 
and  in  doing  so  we  find  coincidences  with  the  ritual  of 
the  Israelites  too  numerous  to  be  looked  on  as  accidental, 
or  as  the  result  of  forces  which  were  at  work  indepen- 
dent of  each  other,  but  taking  parallel  directions.  As 
circumcision  was  common  to  the  two  nations  (Herod, 
ii,  87),  so  the  shaving  of  the  whole  body  (ibid.)  was 
with  both  part  of  the  symbolic  purity  of  the  priesthood, 
once  for  all  with  the  Levites  of  Israel  (Numb,  viii,  7), 
every  third  day  with  those  of  Egypt.  Both  are  restrict- 
ed to  garments  of  linen  (Herod,  ii,  87,  81 ;  Plutarch, 
De  IM  Iv;  Juven.  vi,  538;  Exod.  xxviii,  89;  Ezek. 
xltv,  18).  The  sandals  of  byblus  worn  by  the  Egyp- 
tian priests  were  but  little  removed  from  the  bare  feet 
with  which  the  sons  of  Aaron  went  into  the  sanctuary 
(Herod,  ii,  87).  For  both  there  were  multiplied  ablu- 
tions. Both  had  a  public  maintenance  assigned,  and 
had  besides  a  large  share  in  the  fiesh  of  the  victims  of- 
fered (ibid.  L  c).  Over  both  there  was  one  high-priest. 
In  both  the  law  of  succession  was  hereditary  (ibid.; 
comp.  also  Spencer,  De  Leg,  ffehr,  iii,  1,  5, 11 ;  Wilkin- 
son, Anc,  Egypt  iii,  116).  They  were  exempt  from 
taxes.  Wine  was  allowed  to  them  only  in  the  strictest 
moderation,  and  entire  abstinence  from  it  was  required 
during  the  fasts,  which  were  frequent  (Plutarch,  De  Itid. 
6).  Each  grade  of  the  priests  was  distinguished  by  its 
peculiar  costume.  The  high-priests,  who,  among  other 
official  duties,  anointed  the  king,  wore  a  mantle  made 
of  an  entire  leopard-skin ;  as  did  the  king,  when  en- 
gaged in  priestly  duties.  The  sacerdotal  order  consti- 
tuted one  of  the  four  principal  castes,  of  the  highest 
rank,  next  to  the  king,  and  from  whom  were  chosen  his 
confidenUal  and  responsible  advisers  (comp.  2  Sam.  viii, 
18;  1  Chron.  xviii,  17;  Isa.  xix,  11;  Diodorus,  i,  78); 
they  associated  with  the  monarch,  whom  they  assisted 
in  the  performance  of  his  public  duties,  to  whom  they 
explained  from  the  sacred  books  those  lessons  which 
were  laid  down  for  his  conduct  (Wilkinson,  Anc  Egypt. 
i,  237,  267-282).     See  Egypt. 

Facts  such  as  these  leave  scarcely  any  room  for  doubt 
that  there  was  a  connection  of  some  kind  between  the 
Egyptian  priesthood  and  that  of  Israel.  The  latter  was 
not,  indeed,  an  outgrowth  or  imitation  of  the  former. 
The  faith  of  Israel  in  Jehovah,  the  one  Lord,  the  living 
God,  of  whom  there  was  no  form  or  similitude,  presented 
the  strongest  possible  contrast  to  the  multitudinous  idols 
of  the  polytheism  of  Egypt.  The  symbolism  of  the  one 
was  cosmic,  "of  the  earth  earthy,"  that  of  the  other, 
chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  ethical  and  spiritual  But 
looking,  as  we  must  look,  at  the  law  and  ritual  of  the 
Israelites  as  designed  for  the  education  of  a  people  who 
were  in  danger  of  sinking  into  such  a  polytheism,  we 
may  readily  admit  that  the  education  must  have  started 
from  some  point  which  the  subjects  of  it  had  already 
reached,  must  have  employed  the  language  of  symbolic 
acts  and  rites  with  which  they  were  already  familiar. 
The  same  alphabet  had  to  be  used,  the  same  root-forms 
employed  as  the  elements  of  speech,  though  the  thoughts 
which  they  were  to  be  the  instruments  of  uttering  were 
widely  different.  The  details  of  the  religion  of  Egypt 
might  well  be  used  to  make  the  protest  against  the 
religion  itself  at  once  less  startling  and  more  attractive. 

At  the  time  of  the  Exodus  there  was  as  yet  no  priestly 
caste.  The  continuance  of  solemn  sacrifices  (Exod.  v, 
1, 8)  implied,  of  course,  a  priesthood  of  some  kind,  and 
priests  appear  as  a  recognised  body  before  the  promul- 
gation of  the  Law  on  Sinai  (xix,  22).  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  these  were  identical  with  the  "young  men  of 
the  children  of  Israel"  who  offered  bumtK>ffering8  and 


peace-offerings  (xxiv,  6)  either  as  the  first-bom  or  as 
representing  in  the  freshness  of  their  youth  the  purity 
of  acceptable  worship  (comp.  the  analogous  case  of  "  the 
young  man  the  Levite"  in  Judg.  xvii,  and  Ewald,  Alter' 
thUtnerf  p.  278).  On  the  principle,  however,  that  differ- 
ence of  title  implies  in  most  cases  difference  of  functions, 
it  appeara  more  probable  that  the  "  young  men"  were  not 
those  who  had  before  performed  priestly  acts,  but  were 
chosen  by  the  lawgiver  to  be  his  minbters  in  the  solemn 
work  of  the  covenant,  representing,  in  their  youth,  the 
stage  in  the  nation's  Ufe  on  which  the  people  were  then 
entering  (Keil,  <td  /be).  There  are  signs  that  the  priests 
of  the  older  ritual  were  already  dealt  with  as  belonging 
to  an  obsolescent  system.  Though  they  were  known  as 
those  that "  come  near"  to  the  Lord  (Exod.  xix,  22),  yet 
they  are  not  permitted  to  approach  the  Divine  Presence 
on  Sinai.  They  cannot "  sanctify"  themselves  enough  to 
endure  that  trial  Aaron  alone,  the  future  high-priest, 
but  as  yet  not  known  as  such,  enters  with  Moses  into 
the  thick  darkness.  It  is  noticeable  also  that  at  this 
transition-stage,  when  the  old  order  was  passing  away, 
and  the  new  was  not  yet  established,  there  is  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  truth,  wider  and  higher  than  both,  that 
the  whole  people  was  to  be  "  a  kingdom  of  priests"  (xix, 
6).  The  idea  of  the  life  of  the  nation  was  that  it  was 
to  be  as  a  priest  and  a  prophet  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 
They  were  called  to  a  universal  priesthood  (comp.  Keil, 
od  foe.).  As  a  people,  however,  they  needed  a  long  dis- 
cipline before  they  eould  make  the  idea  a  reality.  They 
drew  back  from  their  high  vocation  (Exod.  xx,  18-21). 
As  for  other  reasons,  so  also  for  this,  that  the  central 
truth  required  a  rigid,  unbending  form  for  its  outward 
expression,  a  distinctive  priesthood  was  to  be  to  the 
nation  what  the  nation  was  to  mankind.  The  position 
given  to  the  ordinances  of  the  priesthood  indicated  with 
sufficient  clearness  that  it  was  subordinate,  not  primai^', 
a  means  and  not  an  end.  Not  in  the  first  proclamation 
of  the  great  laws  of  duty  in  the  Decalogue  (Exod.  xx, 
1-17),  nor  in  the  application  of  those  laws  to  the  chief 
contingencies  of  the  people's  life  in  the  wilderness,  does 
it  finil  a  place.  It  appears  together  with  the  ark  and 
the  tabemade,  as  taking  its  position  in  the  education 
by  which  the  people  were  to  be  led  towards  the  mark 
of  their  high  calling.  As  such  we  have  to  consider  it. 
II.  Personal  Characteristics  of  the  Hebrew  Priesthood, 
— 1.  Consecration, — The  functions  of  the  Hioh-Priest, 
the  position  and  history  of  the  Lbvites  as  the  con- 
secrated tribe,  have  been  fully  discussed  under  those 
heads.  It  remains  to  notice  the  characteristic  facts 
connected  with  *'the  priests,  the  sons  of  Aaron,"  as 
standing  between  the  two.  Solemn  as  was  the  subse- 
quent dedication  of  the  other  descendants  of  Levi,  that 
of  the  priests  involved  a  yet  higher  consecration.  A 
special  word  (V9?^,  kaddsh)  was  appropriated  to  it. 
Their  old  garments  were  laid  aside.  Their  bodies  were 
washed  with  clean  water  (Exod.  xxix,  4;  Lev.  viii,  6) 
and  anointed  with  the  perfumed  oil  prepared  after  a 
prescribed  formula,  and  to  be  used  for  no  lower  purpose 
(Exod.  xxix,  7 ;  xxx,  22-88).  The  sons  of  Aaron,  it 
may  be  noticed,  were  simply  sprinkled  with  the  precious 
oil  (Lev.  viii,  80).  Over  Aaron  himself  it  was  poured 
till  it  went  down  to  the  skirts  of  bis  clothing  (Lev.  viii, 
12;  Psa.  cxxxiii,  2).  The  new  garments  belonging  to 
their  office  were  then  put  on  them  (see  below).  The 
truth  that  those  who  intercede  for  others  must  them- 
selves have  been  reconciled  was  indicated  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  bullock  as  a  sin-offering,  on  which  they  solemn- 
ly laid  their  hands,  as  transferring  to  it  the  guilt  which 
had  attached  to  them  (Exod.  xxix,  10;  Lev.  viii,  18). 
The  total  surrender  of  their  lives  was  represented  by 
the  ram  slain  as  a  burnt-offering,  a  *<  sweet  savor"  to 
Jehovah  (Exod.  xxix,  18;  Lev.  viii,  21).  The  blood 
of  these  two  was  sprinkled  on  the  altar,  offered  to  the 
Lord.  The  blood  of  a  third  victim,  the  ram  of  conse- 
cration, was  used  for  another  purpose.  With  it  Moses 
sprinkled  the  right  ear,  that  was  to  be  open  to  the  di- 
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Tine  voice ;  the  right  haoi)  and  the  right  fbot,  thit  were 
to  be  actire  in  divine  miDiilnliona  (Exod.  xxii,  30; 
Lev.  viii,  23,  St).  Laatl7,  u  the;  were  lo  be  the  expo- 
Denta,  not  only  of  the  nation'!  eense  or  gnilt,  bat  of  ila 
praiee  and  ttaankigiving,  Moaes  woi  to  "  Gil  their  handi" 
with  cakes  uf  unleareaed  bread  and  portions  of  the  lac- 
rifces,  which  the;  were  to  present  berore  the  Lord  as  a 
vave-olTeriitg.  Thti  ippean  to  have  beeo  regarded  as 
the  euenlial  part  of  the  consecration ;  and  the  Ileb.  "  to 
fill  the  hand"  is  according!}'  aeed  as  a  tj^onj-m  for  "  to 
consecnie"  (Exod.  xxix,  9;  2  Chron.  xiii,  9).  The 
whole  of  tbia  oijaterioas  ritual  waa  to  be  repeated  for 
seven  days,  during  which  they  remained  within  the 
Tabernacle,  separated  from  the  people,  and  not  till  then 
was  the  consecution  perfect  (comp.  on  the  meaning  of 
all  these  acts,  Btibr,  Syntoiijt,  voL  ii,  cb.  v,  §  3).  Uohb 
himself,  as  the  representative  of  the  Unseen  King,  i*  the 
consecrator,  the  sacrificei  througfaoat  these  ceremonies; 
as  the  channel  tbroogh  which  the  others  receive  Iheir 
office,  be  has  for  the  time  i  higher  priesthood  than  that 
of  Aaion  (Selden,  Ik  Syitdr.  i,  16 ;  Ugolino,  xii,  3).  In 
accordance  with  the  principle  which  nina  through  the 
history  of  Israel,  he,  the  ruler,  solemnly  divests  himself 
of  the  priestly  office  and  tranafert  it  to  another.  The 
lact  that  he  had  been  a  priest  was  merged  in  bis  work 
as  a  lawgiver.  Only  once  in  tbo  Langtiage  of  a  later 
period  is  the  word  h/hei  applied  lo  him  (Psa.  xdx,  6), 

The  consecrated  character  thua  imparted  did  not  need 
lenewing.  It  was  a  perpetual  inheritance  transmitted 
from  father  to  son  through  all  the  centuries  that  fol- 
lowed. We  do  not  read  of  its  being  renewed  in  the  case 
of  any  individual  priset  of  the  sons  of  Aaron.  Only 
when  the  line  of  auccession  was  broken,  and  the  impie^ 
of  Jeroboam  inljuded  the  lowest  of  the  people  into  the 
sacred  office,  do  we  And  the  reappearance  of  a  like  form 
(3  Chrcn.  xiii,  9)  of  the  aaroe  technical  word.  The  pre- 
viooa  hialory  of  Jeroboam  and  the  character  of  the  wor- 
ship which  he  introduced  make  it  probable  that,  in  that 
case  only,  the  ceremonial  was,  to  aome  extent,  Egyptian 
in  its  origin.  In  after-limes  the  high-priest  took  an 
oath  (Heb.  vii,  23)  to  bind  him,  as  the  Jews  say,  to  a 
strict  adherence  to  established  cnatuma  (Hishna,  Yoma, 
i.6). 

3,  i>ruf;— The  "  Bona  of  Aaron"  thus  dedicated  were 
to  wear  during  their  Tniniatrations  a  special  spparei — 
at  other  limes  apparently  ihey  wore  the  common  diese 
of  the  people.    The  nuifen'al  uf  the  sacred  garments  was 
to  be  linen,  and  not  tiuol  (Eiek.  xliv,  ITj  Lev.  xxi, 
1-10);  but  Eivald  (.4Ir«rjlfliwr,p.3IT),  Joaephos  (^nT. 
iv,  H),  and  the  rabbins  (Mau.  Kilaim,  p.  9)  maintain  that 
the  hidy  girmonlB  were  made  of  a  mixture  of  woo 
linen,  called  TlUSti  (ihaalna) ;  and  a  typical  meaning 
ia  found  in  this  by  Braun  (»<r.  Sae.  Ilrbr.  g  30),  as 
ir  it  was  to  signify  the  imperftclion  of  the  Lcvitical 
pnesthood;  while  Eick.  xliv,  17,  which  restricts  the 
material  to  linen,  was  considered  significant  of  the  sim- 
I^dtyoftheNewTest.     See  HiiTERonENKOUs.     The 
pTohibiliiin  in  Lev.  lix,  19;  Dcut.  xxii,  11  igaiaat  Ihi 
people  generally  wearing  any  garments  of  suib  "min- 
gled" material  was  hence  explained  by  Josephus  that 
they  might  not  assume  what  was  characteristic  of  tbe 
priests  (.4  n'.  iv,  11).    But  the  more  satisfactory  and  ni 
ural  view  is  that  the  priests  only  wore  linen,  and  tl 
tbe  Israelites  were  prohibited  from  wearing  the  ma 
ure  to  teach  them  that  even  in  garments  they  sboi 
■void  all  needless  nrtiliciality,  and  to  reapecl  the  en 
tion  of  God  iu  the  simplicity  of  the  materiaL    See 
LiNEH.     It  ia  well  known  that  the  Roman  poela  apeak 
of  the  Egyptian  priests  as  the  lougfri,  the  weart 
linen  (Juvenal,  SatB;  Ovid,  Afrt.  i).     Tbe  reaso 
flxing  on  this  mslerial  is  given  in  Ezek.  xliv,  18;  but 
tbe  feeling  that  there  was  something  unclean  in  clothes 
mado  from  the  skin  or  wool  of  an  animal  was  eon 
to  other  nations.    Egypt  has  already  been  mentioned. 
The  Arab  priests  in  tbe  time  of  Uohunned  wore  " 
only  (Ewald,  Alltrtliiim.  p.  289).     As  there  were 
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garments  common  both  to  tlie  priests  and  the  high- 
—iest,  we  shall  b^n  with  those  of  the  former,  taking 

em  in  the  order  in  which  they  wotdd  be  put  on. 
See  Affabbl. 

(1.)  The  Brat  was  T3  ^033n,  "hnen  breccfaea,"  or 
tfrai«rs{Exod.xxvili,42;  Sept.  wifHOnX^ Xiva ;  Vulg. 
/enunalia  linra).  These  extended  from  tbe  loins  to  tbe 
thighs,  and  were  "  to  cover  their  nakedneBS."  The  rert- 
cmdia  of  the  Hebrew  ritual  in  this  and  in  other  places 
(Exod,  XX,  2G;  xxviii,  42)  was  probably  a  protest 
against  some  of  the  fouler  forms  of  nature-worship,  aa 
"n  the  worship  of  Peor  (Maimonides,  Uarrh  Xfbo- 
iii,  4G ;  Ugoluio,  xiii,  385),  and  possibl}',  also,  in 
Egyptian  rites  (Herod,  ii,  60).  According  to 
Joaepbus,  whose  teatimony,  however,  of  course  relates 
only  to  hia  own  time,  they  reached  only  to  the  middle 
of  the  thigh,  where  they  were  tied  fast  (.InT.  iii,  7, 1). 
Such  drawers  were  worn  universally  in  Egypt.  In  the 
sculptures  and  paintings  of  that  country  the  figures  of 
workmen  and  servants  have  no  other  dress  than  a  short 
kilt  or  apron,  sometimei  aimply  bound  about  the  hiins 
and  lapping  over  in  front;  other  figures  have  abort  looae 
drawers:  while  ■  third  variety  of  this  article,  Btling 
closely  and  extending  lo  the  knees,  ippesra  in  the  fig- 
ure* of  some  idols,  as  in  tbe  cut.  This  last  Bortofdraw- 
ers  seema  to  have  been  peculiar  in  Egypt  to  the  goda, 
and  to  the  priests,  whose  attire  was  often  adapted  to 
that  of  the  idols  on  which  tbey  attended.  The  priests, 
in  common  with  other  persona  of  the  upper  classes,  wont 
the  drawers  under  other  robes.  No  mention  occurs  of 
the  use  ofdrawenby  any  other  class  of  persons  in  Israel 
except  lhepriesls,on  whom  it  was  enjoined  for  the  sake 
of  decency.    See  BaEECiiia. 


Fig.  1.  Ancient  EBipllau  Drawers  and  Qlrdle. 
(S.)  Over  the  drawers  was  worn  the  "coat  of 


a  (Gen 


rii,  S),  si 


(2  Sam.  xiii,  18;  Cant.  v.  3),  next  t( 
as  white,  but  with  a  diamond  or  chess-board 
it  (BAhr,  Sgrnb.  vol  ii,  cb.  iii.  §  2).  Tbia 
y  lo  the  feel  {rotitptit  )fcrciv,  Joeephus,  ^  ■*, 
iii,  7, 1),  and  was  lo  be  woven  in  its  garment-shape  (not 
cut  oat  and  then  sewed  together),  like  the  Kiruv  S^^ 
^OQ  of  John  xix,  23,  in  which  some  interpreters  have 
even  seen  a  token  of  the  priesthood  of  hiro  who  wore  it 
(Ewald,  Gadi.  y,  177 ;  Cgolino,  xiii,  318).  Here  aln 
modem  Kaslem  cuBtoma  present  an  analogv  in  the 
woven,  seamless  iimm  worn  hy  the  Mecca  pilgrims 
(E.wM,Allerlliam.f.i89).  Joeephus  further  alatea  that 
it  sat  close  to  tbe  body,  and  had  sleeves,  which  were 
tied  fast  to  lbt<  arms,  and  was  girded  to  the  breast  a 
little  above  the  elbows  by  a  girdle.  It  had  a  narrow 
aperture  about  the  neck,  and  was  tied  with  certain 
Btiings  hanging  down  from  the  edge  over  the  breast  atid 
back,  and  was  fastened  above  each  shoulder  {Ant.  ii^ 
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7f  2).  But  this  gar- 
ment, in  the  case  of 
the  priests  and  high- 
priest,  was  to  he  broid- 
ered  (£xod.  xx  viii,  4) , 

vawn   n:pi3,  "a 

broidered  coat,"  by 
which  Gesenius  un- 
derstands a  coat  of 
cloth  worked  iu  check- 
ers or  cells.  Braiin 
compares  it  to  the  re- 
ticulum in  the  stom- 
ach of  ruminant  ani- 
mals (De  Vestiittj  i, 
17).  The  Sept.  gives 
XtTurv  Koevftfiutrog, 
which  seems  to  refer 
to  the  tassels  or 

Fig.  2.  Ancient  Egyptian  Tunic,  ^^ngs;   Vulg.  linea 

ttrictOf  which  seems 
to  refer  to  its  cloae  fitting. 

(3.)  The  whole  tonic  was  gathered  at  the  waist  by 
the  "giidle"  (OSnM,  a&nef,  Exod.  xxviu,  40;  Sept. 
^liviy;  Vulg.  balteiu;  comp.  Ezek.  xliv,  17-19).  This 
was  also  worn  by  magistrates  (Isa.  xxii,  21).  The  gir- 
dle for  the  priests  was  to  be  made  of  fine  twined  linen, 
and  blue  and  purple  and  scarlet  of  needlework  (xxxix, 
29).  Josephus  describes  it  as  often  going  round,  four 
fingers  broad,  but  so  loosely  woven  that  it  might  be 
taken  for  the  skin  of  a  serpent ;  and  that  it  was  em- 
broidered with  flowers  of  scarlet  and  purple  and  blue, 
but  that  the  warp  was  nothing  but  linen.  The  begin- 
ning of  its  circumvolution  was  at  the  breast,  and  when 
it  had  gone  often  round  it  was  there  tied,  and  hung 
loosely  down  to  the  ankles  while  the  priest  was  not  en- 
gaged in  any  laborious  service,  for  in  that  position  it 
appeared  in  the  most  agreeable  manner  to  the  speo- 
taton;  but  when  he  was  obliged  to  assist  at  the  offer- 
ing of  sacrifices  and  to 
do  the  appointed  service, 
in  order  that  he  might 
not  be  hindered  in  his 
operations  by  its  motion, 
he  threw  it  to  the  left 
hand  and  bore  it  on  his 
right  shoulder  (^AnL  iii, 
7,  2).  The  mode  of  iu 
hanging  down  is  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  4,  where 
the  girdle  is  also  richly 
embroidered,  while  the 
imbricated  appearance 
of  the  girdle  (nbsp 
0)^1 )  may  be  seen  very 
plainly  in  Fig.  1.  The 
next  cut  (Fig.  3),  of 
a  priestly  scribe  of  an- 
cient  Egypt,  offers  an 

Fig.  8.  Ancient  EgrpHan  Tonic  jnteresting  specimen  of 
andOirdle.  both  tunic  and  girdle. 

See  Girdle. 

(4.)  Upon  their  head  they  were  to  wear  a  turban 
(jnSjiys,  miffbedh;  Exod.  xxviii,  40;  SepL  Kiiapici 
Vulg.  tiara  f  A.  V. "  cap"  or  "  bonnet,"  which  two  words  are 
there  8ynon3rmous)  in  the  form  of  a  cup-shaped  flower, 
also  of  fine  linen  (xxxix,  28).  In  the  time  of  Josephus 
it  was  circular,  covering  about  half  the  head,  something 
like  a  crown,  made  of  thick  linen  swathes  doubled  round 
many  times  and  sewed  together,  surrounded  by  a  linen 
cover  to  hide  the  seams  of  the  swathes,  and  sat  so  close 
that  it  woqM  not  fall  off  when  the  body  was  bent  down 
{Ant,  iii,  7, 8). 

These  garments  they  night  wear  at  any  time  in  the 
Temple,  whether  on  duty  or  not,  but  they  were  not  to 


deep  in  them  (Josephus,  War,  v,  5, 7).  When  they  be- 
came soiled  they  were  not  washed  or  used  again,  but 
torn  up  to  make  wicks  for  the  lamps  in  the  Tabernacle 
(Selden,  £>€  Symdr,  xiii,  11).  In  Ezek.  xlii,  14;  xliv, 
17-19,  there  are  directions  that  the  priests  should  take 
off  their  garments  when  they  had  ministered,  and  lay 
them  up  in  the  holy  chambers,  and  put  on  other  gar- 
ments; but  these  directions  occur  in  a  visionary  repre- 
sentation of  a  temple,  which  all  agree  has  never  been 
realized,  the  particulars  of  which,  though  sometimes  de- 
rived from  known  customs,  yet  at  other  times  differ 
from  them  widely.  The  garments  of  the  inferior  priests 
appear  to  have  been  kept  in  the  sacred  treasury  (Ezra 
ii,  69;  Neh.  vii,  70).  They  had  besides  them  other 
^*  clothes  of  service,"  which  were  probably  simpler,  but 
are  not  described  (Exod.  xxxi,  10 ;  Ezra  xlii,  14).  In 
all  their  acts  of  ministration  they  were  to  be  barefooted. 
This  is  inferred  (a)  from  the  abaence  of  any  direction  as 
to  a  covering  for  the  feet;  (6)  from  the  later  custom; 
(c)  from  the  universal  feeling  of  the  East.  Shoes  were 
worn  as  a  protection  against  defilement.  In  a  sanctuary 
there  was  nothing  that  could  defile.  Then,  as  now,  this 
was  the  strongest  recognition  of  the  sanctity  of  a  holy 
place  which  the  Oriental  mind  could  think  of  (Exod.  iii, 
6;  Josh.  V,  15),  and  throughout  the  whole  existence  of 
the  Temple  service,  even  though  it  drew  upon  them  the 
scorn  of  the  heathen  (Juven.  Sat,  vi,  159),  and  serious- 
ly affected  the  health  of  the  priests  (Ugolino,  viii,  976 ; 
xiii,  405),  it  was  scrupulously  adhered  to. 

The  dress  of  the  kigh'priest  was  precisely  the  same 
with  that  of  the  common  priests  in  all  the  foregoing 
particulars;  in  addition  to  which  he  had  (1)  a  ro5f, 
P'^ytJ,  meil  (Exod.  xxviii,  4,  troSfiprit  tunica').  This 
was  not  a  mantle,  but  a  second  and  larger  coat  without 
sleeves;  a  kind  of  surtout  worn  by  the  laity,  especiaUy 
persons  of  distinction  (Job  i,  20 ;  ii,  12,  by  kings ;  1  Sam. 
XV,  27 ;  xviii,  4 ;  xxiv,  5-12).  This  garment,  when  in- 
tended for  the  high-priest,  and  then  called  "  the  robe  of 
the  ephod,"  was  to  be  of  one  entire  piece  of  woven  work, 
all  of  blue,  with  au  aperture  for  the  neck  in  the  middle 
of  the  upper  part,  having  its  rim  strengthened  and 
adorned  with  a  border.  The  hem  had  a  kind  of  fringe, 
composed  of  tassels,  made  of  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet,  in 
the  form  of  pomegranates ;  and  between  every  two  pom- 
egranates there  was  a  small  golden  bell,  so  that  there 
was  a  bell  and  a  pomegranate  alternately  all  round 
(Exod.  xxviii,  81-35).  The  use  of  these  bells  may  have 
partly  been  that  by  the  high-priest  shaking  his  gar- 
ment at  the  time  of  his  offering  incense  on  the  great 
day  of  expiation,  etc.,  the  people  without  might  be  ap- 
prised of  it,  and  unite  their  prayers  with  it  (comp. 
Ecclus.  xlv,  9;  Luke  i,  10;  Acts  x,  4;  Rev.  viii,  3,  4). 
Josephus  describes  this  robe  of  the  ephod  as  reaching 
to  the  feet^  and  consisting  of  a  single  piece  of  stuff 
parted  where  the  hands  came  out  (John  xix,  28). 
He  also  states  that  it  was  tied  round  with  a  girdle  em- 
broidered with  the  same  colors  as  the  former,  with  a 
mixture  of  gold  interwoven  (A  nt,  iii,  7, 4).  It  is  highly 
probable  that  this  garment  was  also  derived  from  Egyp- 
tian usage.  There  are  instances  at  Thebes  of  priests 
wearing  over  the  great -coat  a  loose  sleeveless  robe, 
which  exposes  the  sleeves  of  the  inner  tunic.  The  fringe 
of  bells  and  pomegranates  seems  to  have  been  the  priest- 
ly substitute  for  the  fringe  bound  with  a  blue  ribbon, 
which  all  the  Israelites  were  commanded  to  wear. 
Many  traces  of  this  fringe  occur  in  the  Egyptian  re- 
mains. The  use  assigned  to  it,  "  that  looking  on  this 
fringe  they  should  remember  the  Lord's  command- 
ments," seems  best  explicable  by  the  supposition  that 
the  Egyptians  had  connected  some  superstitious  ideas 
with  it  (Numb.  xv,87.40).  (2.)  The  ephod,  "lifiK,  ivtafiig, 
superhumerak  (Exod.  xxviii,  4).  This  was  a  short  cloak 
covering  the  shoulders  and  breast.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  worn  by  Samuel  while  a  youth  ministering  before 
the  Lord  (1  Sam.  ii,  18) ;  by  David  while  engaged  in 
religious  service  (2  Sam.  vi,  14) ;  and  by  inferior  priests 


Fig.  t.  Auclgut  SsrpUiD  Frteftlj  Bobe,  Bphod,  ud  Oiidlo. 
(1  Sim.  xnii,  19).    But  in  M  Ottae  iastuices  it  it  du- 
linguiahed  u  «  linen  ephod,  and  was  not  >  Mcred  but 

■n  honorary  -voUnent,  *»  the  Segil.  undentanda  it  in  S 
Sam.  vi,  11,  araX^  KoXAoi'.  Ilie  qibod  of  the  high- 
priest  vraa  to  be  made  of  gold,  of  Hat,  of  purple,  of  tctz- 
lel,  and  fioo  twined  liuen,  with  cunning  work,  3sn. 
Though  it  probablj  coiuisted  of  one  piece,  woven 
throughout,  it  bad  a  back  part  and  a  front  part,  united 
by  ahoBlder-piecea.  It  had  alio  a  girdle ;  or,  rather, 
atringa  went  out  from  each  lide  and  tied  it  to  the  body. 
On  the  top  of  each  tboulder  was  to  be  an  onyx  stone, 
■et  in  BocketA  of  gold,  eacb  having  engraven  upon  it  six 
of  the  nomei  of  the  children  of  Iirael,  according  to  the 
precedence  of  birth,  to  memorialiae  the  Lord  of  the 
promisH  made  to  them  (Exod.  xiviii,  6^12,  99).  Jo- 
aepbus  gives  sleecea  to  the  ephod  (Ant.  iii,  7,  5).  It 
may  be  conudered  is  ■  Bubstitule  for  the  leopard-skin 
worn  by  the  Egvptian  high-priesta  in  thcii  most  aacied 
duties,  as  in  Fig.  4,  where  the  ephod  apprars  no  less 
plainly.  In  other  figures  of  Egyptian  prieata,  the 
shoulder-pieces  were  equally  apparent.  They  are  even 
perceptible  in  Fig.  1.  The  Egyptian  ephod  is,  how- 
ever, highly  charged  with  all  sorts  of  idolatrous  flgurea 
and  emblema,  and  even  with  scenes  of  human  sacriBces. 
The  Sept.  rendering  of  3inn,  "cunning  work,"  is  Ipjov 
u^in-6v  imuiArau,  a  woren-work  of  the  embroid- 
erer, a  word  which  especially  denotes  a  manufacturer 
of  tissues  adorned  with  flgures  of  animals  (Strabo,  xrii, 
p.  674,  Sieb.).  In  the  eaiiier  liturgical  costume,  the 
ephod  is  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  high-priest  only 
(Exod.  xxviii,  6-12;  xxxix,  2-5).  At  s  later  period  it 
is  uied  apparently  l:^  all  Che  priests  (1  Sam.  uii,  IS), 
and  even  by  othui,  not  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  tagaged  in 
Te]igiouBceremonial(2  Sain.ri,  14).  SeeEPHOD.  Then 
came  (3)  the  heallplalr,  'tiR,  chSihm  (Sept.  wipurrV 
Srcv ;  Vulg.  ra(ii>iui£e) ;  a  gorget  ten  inches  square, 
made  of  the  lame  sort  of  cloth  la  the  ephod,  and  doubled 
ao  as  to  form  ■  kind  nf  pouch  or  bag  (Exod.  xxii,  9), 
in  which  were  to  be  put  the  L'rim  and  Thummim, 
which  are  also  mentioned  as  if  already  known  (ixviii, 
SO).  The  external  partoftbia  gorget  was  set  with  four 
rows  of  precious  stones — the  first  row  a  Bardiu9,a  topaz, 
and  a  carbuncle;  the  secoml.  an  emerald,  ■  sapphire, 
and  B  diamond;  the  third,  a  ligure,  an  agate,  and  an 
amethyst;  and  the  fourth,  a  beryl,  an  onyx,  and  a  jas- 
per—set  in  a  golden  socket.  Upon  each  of  these  stones 
was  to  be  engraven  the  name  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Ja- 
cobL  In  the  ephod,  in  which  there  wis  a  space  left 
open  sufficiently  largo  for  the  admission  of  this  pectoral, 
were  four  rings  of  gold,  to  which  four  others  at  the  four 
comers  of  the  breastplate  corresponded  ;  the  two  lower 
rings  of  Che  latter  being  fixed  inude.  It  was  conflned 
to  the  ephod  by  means  of  dark-blue  nbbona,  which 
passed  through  these  rings;  and  it  was  also  auspended 
from  the  onyx  stones  on  tbe  shoulder  by  chains  of  gold. 


or,  rather,  ooid*  of  twiited  gcdd  threads,  which  were 
fastened  at  one  end  to  two  other  larger  rings  fixed  in 
the  upper  comera  of  tbe  pectoral,  and  by  the  other  end. 
going  imuid  tbe  onyx  stonea  on  tbe  shoulders,  and  re- 
turning  and  being  fixed  in  the  larger  ring.  Tbe  breaM- 
plate  was  further  kept  in  its  place  by  a  girdle,  made  of 
the  same  stuff,  which  Josephus  says  was  sewed  to  the 
breastplale,  and  which,  when  it  had  gone  once  round, 
was  lied  again  upon  tbe  aeam  and  hung  down.  Here 
is  another  adaptation  and  correction  of  the  costume  of 
the  higher  Egyptian  priests,  who  wore  a  \nrge,  spdendfd 
ornament  upon  the  breast,  olUn  a  winged  acarabrais, 
the  emblem  of  tbe  sun,  as  in  tbe  cut.  Fig.  G,  which  ex- 


Fig.  S.  Auclent  Bgyptlau  Friestlf  Breutplstt 


hibits  tbe  connecting  ring  and  chain  to  fasten  it  to  the 
girdle.  (4.)  Tbe  remuning  portion  of  dress  peculiar  to 
the  high-priest  waa  the  milrt,  ri=:Xp,  milmitefh  (SepL 
Kilapn ;  Vulg.  cidarit,  Exod.  xxviii,  4).  Tbe  IJiblo 
says  nothing  of  the  di&rance  between  this  and  the  tur- 
bsn  of  the  common  priest*.  It  is,  however,  called  by  a 
different  name.  It  was  to  be  of  fine  linen  (ver.  Sd> 
Joeephus  aays  it  waa  the  same  in  construction  and  fig- 
ure with  that  of  the  common  priest,  but  that  above  it 
there  was  another,  with  swathes  of  blue,  embroidered; 


gold,  which  reaembled  the  calyx  of  the  herb  called  by 
Greek  botanists  hyoscjamus.  He  ends  a  moet  labored 
description  by  comparing  the  shape  of  it  to  a  pop):^ 
(AbI,  iii,  7,  6),  Upon  comparing  his  account  of  tbe 
bonnet  of  the  priests  with  the  mitre  of  the  high-prieit, 
it  would  appear  that  the  latter  was  conical.  The  cut, 
Fig.  E,  presents  tbe  principal  forms  of  tbe  mitres  worn 
by  the  ancient  priests  of  Egypt,  and  affords  a  subwan- 
tial  resemblance  of  that  prescribed  to  tbe  Jews,  divested 
of  idolatrous  sytnbuls,  but  which  were  displaced  to  mak» 
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way  for  ■  limplc  plal«  ot  gold,  bearing  Ch>  inacHptian, 
"  UoliiMSB  to  J*hOT«h."  This  pUte  (}"S,  lt!u ;  Sept. 
rlraXor  ;  Tulg.  lamma)  extcoded  from  one  ear  to  the 
dtber,  being  bound  to  tbe  ronfaeid  by  alringa  tied  be- 
hind, uid  fuithei  secured  in  >U  poullon  by  a  blue  Hb- 
boaatUcbed  to  the  mitre  (Exad.xzviii,  36-39;  xxxix, 
80;  Lev.  lili,  9),  Joeephos  »yB  thi«  plate  was  prft. 
KTved  to  hia  own  day  (/IrT.  viii,  3,  8;  see  ReUnd,  i)< 
SpoL  Tmpli,  p.  182).  Such  wa»  the  dren  of  the  high- 
prieit :  tee  a  deacriptioa  of  it*  magai&cence  in  coire- 
aponding  termi  in  Ecclua.  1,  &-16. 


rig.  a.  Andent  Eiyptlau  Prleatlj  Iiltce& 


Jewpbua  had  an  idea  of  the  aymbolical  import  of  the 
acTeral  parts  of  the  pontiScal  dreaa.  He  aaya  that  be- 
ing made  of  linen  aignided  the  earth;  the  blue  decoted 
the  aky,  belni;  like  lightning  in  ita  pomegranalea,  and 
in  the  noiie  ofila  bells  reaembling  thunder.  The  epbod 
ahoved  thst  Ood  had  made  the  universe  of  four  ele- 
menta,  the  gold  relating  to  [he  aplendor  by  which  all 
things  are  enlightened.  The  breastplate  in  the  middle 
of  the  ephod  reaembleil  the  eartb,  irbich  has  the  middle 
place  of  the  world.  The  girdle  aigniOed  the  aea,  which 
goes  round  tbe  world.  The  sardonyxea  declare  the  son 
and  moon.  The  twelve  alone*  are  the  twelve  montha 
or  aigns  of  the  zodiac.  The  mitre  ia  heaven,  becanae 
blae  {Anl,  iii,  7, 7).  He  appears,  however,  to  have  bad 
two  explaoations  of  aome  things,  one  lor  the  Oentilea, 
and  another  for  the  Jews,  Thus  in  this  section  he  lella 
his  Gentile  readers  that  the  aevea  lamp*  apon  the  gold- 
en candleatieka  Tefened  to  the  seven  planets ;  but  to  the 
Jews  be  represents  them  as  an  emblem  of  the  seven 
days  of  the  week  (IVar,vii,  6,  G;  Wbiston's  notes  ad 
Inc.).  It  waa  not  always  worn  by  the  high-priest.  It 
was  exchanged  for  one  wholly  of  linen,  and  therefore 
white,  though  of  nmilar  eonatnction,  when  on  the  day 
of  eipialion  he  entered  intc  the  holy  of  holies  (Lev. 
zvi,  4,  23);  and  neither  he  nor  the  common  priests 
wore  their  appropriate  dreaa,  except  when  offiaal' 
.  It  was  for  this  reason,  according  to  aome,  that  Paul, 
had  been  long  absent  from  Jerusalem,  did  not  know 
Ananias  was  the  high-priest  (Acta  xxiii,  5).  Klhr 
(Sjmfaat,  yoL  ii,  eh.  iii,  §  1,  2)  finds  ■  mystic  meaning 
in  the  number,  material,  color,  and  shape  of  the  priestly 
vestments,  discunes  each  point  eiaboralely,  and  dwel^ 
in  §  3  on  the  difrrmai  between  them  and  those  of  the 
^Tptian  prieathood.  According  to  Furbaim  (Ti/poL 
t^  Seripl.),  the  garmenia  represent  the  office,  and  the 
person  who  waa  officially  invested  was  to  have  them 
sprinkled  with  a  mi.tture  of  oil  and  sacrificial 
(Korti,  Op/eradlui,  p.  292).  These  garments,  which 
wen  fiist  worn  at  the  consecration,  and  whicb  were  pre- 
served in  the  Temple  when  not  actually  required,  were 
not  allowed  except  to  sncb  as  were  le^Uy  consecrated 
fbr  service,  though  they  belonged  to  the  house  of  Aaron. 
These  garmenta  were  "holy  gamienu"  (Esod.  xxviii, 
4),  made  "for  glory  and  for  beauty;"  Imt  they  were  not 
only  for  a  gloiions  ornament,  for  Uie  whole  of  the  vest- 
ments bore  a  symbolical  meaning,  and  the  inscription 
on  the  golden  plate  which  adorned  the  brow  of  the 
high-priest,  "Hohnesa  to  Jehovah,"  might  be  properly 


than  was  jiiesciilied ;  and  [he  warning  "  that  he  die  not" 
(ver.  SG,  43)  aeema  In  bear  upon  an  exact  fulfilment  of 
the  divine  command  in  this,  iiu  less  than  in  other  things. 
The  abining  white  of  the  linen  garmenta  typified  that 
the  servants  of  him  who  c«ven  himself  with  Ught  as 
with  a  garment  (Psa.  cir,  2;  Dan.  ii,  22;  vii,  S),  and 
who  dwelleth  "in  light  which  no  man  can  approach 


(I  Hm. 

(Exod.  XTxiv,  39) ;  so  that  the  n 
in  the  earthly  sanctuary  in  the 
isten  wear  in  the  heavenly  a 
Eiek.  X,  2,  7;  Matt  xvii,  2; 
But  light  (consequently  wki/f,  m 
rton  ofligbt)  is  ■■      -^ 


1   typicslly  in  light 


livery  ai 


(Dan.  xii,  6; 
8 :  Ada  X,  80). 
Bt  perfect  i-yfce- 
iTSslly  the  type  of  salvation  (Job 
XVIII,  a,  eici  raa.  xxvii,  1 ;  Iia.  lix,  9),  of  righteoua- 
oess  (Psa.  xxxvii,  6;  HaL  iv,  2),  of  purity  and  bolincas 
(I  John  i,  G,  7>;  Just  as  darkness,  black,  ia  the  type  of 
wicicedness,  uncleanness,  etc  (Isa.  v,  20 ;  Lam.  iv,  7, 8 ; 
John  iu,  19;  Rom.  iii,  12;  2  Cor.  vi,  14).  It  ia  not 
without  meaning  that  the  priesla,  like  the  angels,  are 
specially  called  the  holy  ones. 

S.  Rrgulalioiur-The  idea  of  a  consecraled  life,  which 
was  thus  ssserted  at  Ihe  outset,  waa  carried  throogh  a 
midtitnde  of  details.  Esch  probably  bad  a  symbolic 
meaning  of  its  own.  Collectively  they  formed  an  edu- 
cation by  which  the  power  of  distingnishing  between 
things  holy  and  piofsne,  between  (he  dean  and  the  un- 
clean, and  so  Dltimalely  between  moral  good  and  evil, 
was  awakened  and  developed  (Kiek.  xliv,  23).  Before 
they  enured  the  tabernacle  the  priests  were  to  waah 
their  hands  and  their  feet  (Exod.  xxi,  17-21 ;  xl.  SO- 
82).  During  the  time  of  their  ministration  they  were  to 
drink  no  wine  or  stroni;  drink  (Lev.  x,  9;  Ezek.  xliv, 
21).  Their  function  was  to  be  more  to  them  than  the 
tiea  of  friendship  or  of  blood,  and,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  nearest  relationships  (ux  degrees  are  specified.  Lev. 
xxi,  1-G;  Eiek.  xliv,  2^),  they  were  to  make  no  moum- 
ing  for  the  dead.  The  high-priest,  as  carrying  the  con- 
secraled life  to  its  highest  point,  was  to  be  above  the 
disturbing  power  of  human  sorrow  even  in  these  in- 
stances. Public  cslamities  seem  to  have  been  an  ex- 
ception, for  Joacim  the  high-priest,  and  the  priests,  in 
such  eircumstancea,  ministered  in  sackcloth  with  ashes 
on  their  mitm  (Judith  iv,  14,  15;  comp.  Joel  i,  13). 
Coatoms  which  appear  to  bave  been  common  in  olher 
priesthoods  were  (probably  for  that  ressni)  forbidden 
them.  They  were  not  to  shave  their  heads.  They 
were  to  go  throagh  their  ministrations  with  the  serenity 
of  a  reverential  awe,  not  with  the  oi);:iastic  wildnes* 
which  led  the  priests  of  Bsal,  in  their  despsir,  to  make 
cuttings  in  their  flesh  (Lev.  xix,  28:  I  Kings  xviii,  28), 
and  carried  those  of  whom  Alys  waa  a  type  to  a  more 
teirible  mudlation  (Dent,  xxiii,  1).  The'asme  ttaongbt 
found  exprcsaiiHi  in  two  other  forma  affecting  the  prieats 
of  IsraeL  The  priest  was  to  be  one  who,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  other  men,  was  to  be  pbyncally  aa  well  as 
iiturgically  perfect.  The  idea  of  the  perfect  body,  as 
symboliiing  the  boly  aoal,  was,  ae  might  be  expected, 
wide-spread  among  the  religions  of  heathenism.  "  Sa- 
cerdo*  noQ  integri  corporis  quasi  msliominis  resvilanda 
est"  (Seneca,  CoiUror.  iv,  2).    As  the  victim  was  lo  be 

'  without  blemish,  so  also  was  the  sacriAcer  (comp.  Bithr, 
Symbol  ToL  ii,  ch.  ii,  §  8).     The  law  Bpecilled  in  broad 

I  ouUinea  the  excluding  defects  (Lev.  xxi,  17-21),  and 
these  were  snch  as  impaired  Ihe  purity,  or  at  Icaji  the 
dignity,  of  (he  roinistrant.  The  mortiid  casuistry  of 
Ihe  later  rabbins  drew  up  a  list  of  not  less  thsn  144 
faults  or  infirmities  which  involved  permanent,  and  of 
twenty-two  whicb  involved  temporary  deprivation  from 
the  priestly  office  (Csrpiov.  App.  CHI.  p.  92,  93;  UgO- 
lino,  xii,  54 ;  liii,  903) ;  and  the  original  symbolism  of 
the  principle  (Fbilo,  Da  Via.  and  De  Monaitk.  ii,  6) 
was  lost  in  the  prurient  minuteness  whicb,  bere  as  else- 
where, ollen  makes  the  study  of  rabbinic  literature  a 
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tomewhat  repulsive  task.  If  the  Christian  Church  has 
sometimes  seemed  to  approximate,  iii  the  conditions  it 
laid  down  for  the  priestly  character,  to  the  rules  of  Ju- 
daism, it  was  yet  careful  to  reject  the  Jewish  principles, 
and  to  rest  its  regulations  simply  on  the  grounds  of 
expediency  (Constt,  Apott.  77,  78).  The  marriages  of 
the  sons  of  Aaron  were,  in  like  manner,  hedged  round 
with  special  nile&  There  is,  indeed,  no  evidence  for 
what  has  sometimes  been  assertetl,  that  either  the  high- 
priest  (Philo,  De  Monarch,  ii,  11 ;  ii,  229,  ed.  Mang«; 
Ewald,  A  Utrth.  p.  302)  or  the  other  sons  of  Aaron  (Ugo- 
Itno,  xii,  52)  were  limited  in  their  choice  to  the  women 
of  their  own  tribe,  and  we  have  some  distinct  instances 
to  the  contrary.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
priestly  families  frequently  intermarried,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  they  were  forbidden  to  marry  an  unchaste 
woman,  or  one  who  had  been  divorced,  or  the  widow  of 
any  but  a  priest  (Lev.  xxi,  7, 14 ;  £zek.  xliv,  22).  The 
prohibition  of  marriage  with  one  of  an  alien  race  was 
assumed,  though  not  enacted  in  the  law ;  and  hence  the 
reforming  zeal  of  a  later  time  compelled  all  who  had 
contracted  such  marriages  to  put  away  their  strange 
wives  (Ezra  x,  18),  and  counted  the  offspring  of  a  priest 
and  a  woman  taken  captive  in  war  as  illegitimate  (Jo- 
sephus,  Ant,  iii,  10;  xi,  4;  c.  Apion.  i,  7),  even  though 
the  priest  himself  did  not  thereby  lose  his  function 
(Ugolino,  xii,  924).  The  high-priest  was  to  carry  the 
same  idea  to  a  yet  higher  point,  and  was  to  marry  none 
but  a  virgin  in  the  first  freshness  of  her  youth  (Lev. 
xxi,  13).  Later  casuistry  fixed  the  age  within  the  nar- 
row limits  of  twelve  and  twelve  and  a  half  (Carpsov. 
App.  Crif.  p.  88).  It  followed,  as  a  matter  of  necessi- 
ty, from  these  regulations  that  the  legitimacy  of  every 
priest  depended  on  his  genealogy.  A  single  missing  or 
faulty  link  would  vitiate  the  whole  succession.  To 
those  genealogies,  accordingly,  extending  back  un- 
broken for  2000  years,  the  priests  could  point,  up  to  the 
time  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  (Josephus,  c. 
Apion,  i,  7).  In  later  times,  wherever  the  priest  might 
live — Egj'pt,  Babylon,  Greece— he  was  to  send  the  reg- 
ister of  aU  marriages  in  his  family  to  Jerusalem  (ibid,). 
They  could  be  referred  to  in  any  doubtful  or  disputed 
case  (Ezra  ii,  62 ;  Neh.  vii,  64).  In  them  was  registered 
the  name  of  every  mother  as  well  as  of  every  father 
(ibid,;  comp.  also  the  story  already  referred  to  in  Sui- 
das,  s.  V.  'li|<roi>c)*  It  was  the  distinguishing  mark  of 
a  priest,  not  of  the  Aaronic  line,  that  he  was  oTrarcap, 
6fifiTutpf  dy€V€aXdyf|roc  (Heb.  vii,  8),  with  no  father  or 
mother  named  as  the  ground  of  his  title. 

The  age  at  which  the  sons  of  Aaron  might  enter  upon 
their  duties  was  not  defined  by  the  law,  as  that  of  the 
Levitcs  was.  Their  office  did  not  call  for  the  same  de- 
gree of  physical  strength ;  and  if  twenty-five  in  the 
ritual  of  the  Tabernacle  (Numb,  viii,  24)  and  twenty  in 
that  of  the  Temple  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  27)  was  the  ap- 
pointed age  for  the  latter,  the  former  were  not  likely  to 
be  kept  waiting  tUl  a  later  period.  In  one  remarkable 
instance,  indeed,  we  have  an  example  of  a  yet  earlier 
age.  The  boy  Aristobulus  at  the  age  of  seventeen  min- 
istered in  the  Temple  in  his  pontifical  robes,  the  admired 
of  all  observers,  and  thus  stirred  the  treacherous  jeal- 
ousy of  Herod  to  remove  so  dangerous  a  rival  (Josephus, 
AnL  XV,  3,  3).  This  may  have  been  exceptional,  but 
the  language  of  the  rabbins  indicates  that  the  special 
consecration  of  the  priest's  life  began  with  the  opening 
years  of  manhood.  As  soon  as  the  down  appeued  on 
his  cheek  the  young  candidate  presented  himself  before 
the  Council  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  his  genealogy  was 
carefully  inspected.  If  it  failed  to  satisfy  his  judges,  he 
left  the  Temple  clad  in  black,  and  had  to  seek  another 
calling;  if  aU  was  right  so  far,  another  ordeal  awaited 
him.  A  careful  inspection  was  to  determine  whether  he 
was  subject  to  any  one  of  the  144  defects  which  would 
invalidate  his  priestly  acts.  If  he  was  found  free  from 
all  blemish,  he  was  clad  in  the  white  linen  of  the  priests, 
and  entered  on  his  ministrations.  If  the  result  of  the 
examination  was  not  satisfactory,  he  was  relegated  to 


the  half-menial  ofllce  of  separating  the  sound  wood  for 
the  altar  from  that  which  was  decayed  and  worm-eaten, 
but  was  not  deprived  of  the  emoluments  of  his  office 
(Lightfoot,  Temple  Service,  ch.  vi). 

4.  Fundiont,— The  work  of  the  priesthood  of  Israel 
was,  from  its  very  nature,  more  stereotyped  by  the  Mo- 
saic institutions  than  any  other  element  of  the  national 
life.  The  functions  of  the  Levites— less  defined,  and 
therefore  more  capable  of  expansion— altered,  as  has 
been  shown  [see  Levite],  from  age  to  age;  but  those 
of  the  priests  continued  throughout  subsuntially  the 
same,  whatever  changes  might  be  brought  about  in 
their  social  position  and  oiganization.  The  duties  de- 
scribed in  Exodus  and  Leviticus  are  the  same  as  those 
recognised  in  the  books  of  Chronicles,  and  those  which 
the  prophet-priest  Ezekiel  sees  in  his  vision  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  the  future.  They,  assisting  the  high-priest,  were 
to  watch  over  the  fire  on  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings,  and 
to  keep  it  burning  evermore  both  by  day  and  night 
(Lev.  vi,  12 ;  2  Chron.  xiii,  11) ;  to  feed  the'golden  lamp 
outside  the  vail  with  oil  (Exod.  xxvii,  20,  21 ;  Lev. 
xxiv,  2) ;  to  offer  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifices, 
each  accompanied  with  a  meal-offering  and  a  drink- 
offering,  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxix, 
88-44).  These  were  the  fixed,  invariable  dikties;  but 
their  chief  function  was  that  of  being  always  at  hand  to 
do  the  priest's  office  for  any  guilty,  or  penitent,  or  re- 
joicing Israelite.  The  worshipper  might  come  at  any 
time.  If  he  were  rich  and  brought  a  bullock,  it  was  the 
priest's  duty  to  slay  the  victim,  to  place  the  wood  upon 
the  altar,  to  light  the  fire,  to  sprinkle  the  altar  with 
the  blood  (Lev.  i,  5).  If  he  were  poor  and  brought  a 
pigeon,  the  priest  was  to  wring  its  neck  (i,  15).  In  either 
case  he  was  to  bum  the  meal-offering  and  the  peace- 
offering  which  accompanied  the  sacrifice  (ii,  2,  9 ;  iii, 
11).  After  the  birth  of  eveiy  child,  the  mother  was  to 
come  with  her  sacrifice  of  turtle-doves  or  pigeons  (Lev. 
xii,  6 ;  Luke  ii,  22-24),  and  was  thus  tq  be  purified  from 
her  uncleanness.  A  husband  who  suspected  his  wife 
of  unfaithfulness  might  bring  her  to  the  priest,  and  it 
belonged  to  him  to  give  her  the  water  of  jealousy  as  an 
ordeal,  and  to  pronounce  the  formula  of  execration 
(Xumb.  V,  11-81).  Lepers  were  to  come,  day  by  day,  to 
submit  themselves  to  the  priest's  inspection,  that  he 
might  judge  whether  they  were  clean  or  unclean,  and 
when  they  were  healed  perform  for  them  the  ritual  of 
purification  (Lev.  xiii,  xiv ;  comp.  Mark  i,  44).  All  the 
numerous  accidents  which  the  law  looked  upon  as  defile- 
ments or  sins  of  ignorance  had  to  be  expiated  by  a  sac- 
rifice, which  the  priest  of  course  had  to  offer  (Lev.  xv, 
1-38).  As  they  thus  acted  as  mediators  for  those  who 
were  laboring  under  the  sense  of  guilt,  so  they  were  to 
help  othen  who  were  striving  to  attain,  if  only  for  a 
season,  the  higher  standard  of  a  consecrated  life.  The 
Nazarite  was  to  come  to  them  with  his  sacrifice  and  his 
wave-offering  (Numb,  vi,  1-21).  In  the  final  establuh- , 
ments  at  Jerusalem  it  belonged  to  the  priests  to  act  as 
sentinels  over  the  holy  place,  as  to  the  Levites  to  guard 
the  wider  area  of  the  precincts  of  the  Temple  (Ugolino, 
xiii,  1052). 

Other  duties  of  a  higher  and  more  ethical  character 
are  hinted  at,  but  were  not.  and  probably  could  not  be, 
the  subject  of  a  special  regulation.  They  were  to  teach 
the  children  of  Israel  the  statutes  of  the  Lord  (Lev.  x, 
11;  Deut.  xxxiii,  10;  2  Chron.  xv,  8;  Ezek.  xliv,  28, 
24).  The  <*  priest's  lips"  (in  the  language  of  the  kst 
prophet  lookuig  back  upon  the  ideal  of  the  order)  were 
to  **  keep  knowledge"  (MaL  ii,  7).  Through  the  whole 
hi^iy,  with  the  exception  of  the  periods  of  national 
apostasy,  these  acts,  and  others  like  them,  formed  the 
daily  life  of  the  priests  who  were  on  duty.  The  three 
great  festivals  of  the  year  were,  however,  their  seasons 
of  busiest  employment.  The  pilgrims  who  came  up  by 
tens  of  thousands  to  keep  the  feast  came  esch  with  his 
sacrifice  and  oblation.  The  work  at  such  times  was, 
on  some  occanons  at  least,  beyond  the  strength  of  the 
priests  in  atteodanoe,  and  the  Levites  had  to  be  called 
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10  to  help  them  (2  Chron.  xxix,  34;  xxxv,  U).  Other 
acts  of  the  priests  of  Israel,  significant  as  they  were, 
were  less  distinctively  sacerdotal.  They  were  to  bless 
the  people  at  every  solemn  meeting,  and  that  this  part 
of  their  office  might  never  fall  into  disuse,  a  special  for- 
mula of  benediction  was  provided  (Numb,  vi,  22-27). 
During  the  journeys  in  the  wilderness  it  belonged  to 
them  to  cover  the  ark  and  all  the  vessels  of  the  sanctu- 
ary with  a  purple  or  scarlet  cloth  before  the  Levites 
might  approach  them  (iv,  5-15).  As  the  people  started 
on  each  day^s  march  they  were  to  blow  "an  alarm"  with 
long  silver  trumpets  (x,  1-8) — with  two  if  the  whole 
multitude  were  to  be  assembled,  with  one  if  there  was 
to  be  a  special  council  of  the  elders  and  princes  of  Israel. 
With  the  same  instruments  they  were  to  proclaim  the 
commencement  of  all  the  solemn  days,  and  days  of  glad- 
ness (x,  10) ;  and  throughout  all  the  changes  in  the  re- 
ligious history  of  Israel  this  adhered  to  them  as  a  char- 
acteristic mark.  Other  instruments  of  music  might  be 
used  by  the  more  highly  trained  Levites  and  the  schools 
of  the  prophets,  but  the  trumpets  belonged  only  to  the 
priestSb  They  blew  them  (but  in  that  case  the  trump- 
ets were  of  rams*  horns)  in  the  solemn  march  round 
Jericho  (Josh,  vi,  4),  in  the  religious  war  which  Judah 
waged  against  Jeroboam  (2  Chron.  xiii,  12),  when  they 
summoned  the  people  to  a  solemn  penitential  fast  (Joel 
ii,  1, 15).  In  the  service  of  the  second  Temple  there 
were  never  to  be  less  than  twenty-one  or  more  than 
eighty-four  blowers  of  trumpets  present  in  the  Temple 
daily  (Ugolino,  xiii,  1011).  The  presence  of  the  priests 
on  the  field  of  battle  for  this  purpose,  often  in  large 
numbers,  armed  for  war,  and  sharing  in  the  actual  con- 
test (1  Chron.  xii,  23,  27 ;  2  Chron.  xx,  21,  22),  led,  in 
the  later  periods  of  Jewish  history,  to  the  special  ap- 
pointment at  such  times  of  a  war-priest,  deputed  by  the 
Sanhedrim  to  be  the  representative  of  the  high-priest, 
and  standing  next  but  one  to  him  in  the  order  of  pre- 
cedence (comp.  Ugolino,  xii,  1031  [De  Sacerdote  Ccu^ 
irenti} ;  xiii,  871).  Jost  (Judenth,  i,  158)  regards  the 
war-priest  as  belonging  to  the  ideal  system  of  the  later 
rabbins,  not  to  the  historical  constitution  of  IsraeL 
Deuteronomy  xx,  2,  however,  supplies  the  germ  out 
of  which  such  an  office  might  naturally  grow.  Judas 
Maocabaeus,  in  his  wars,  does  what  the  war-priest  was 
said  to  do  (1  Mace,  iii,  56). 

Other  functions  are  intimated  in  Deuteronomy  which 
might  have  given  them  greater  influence  as  the  edu- 
cators and  civilizers  of  the  people.  They  were  to  act 
(whether  individually  or  collectively  does  not  distinctly 
appear)  as  a  court  of  appeal  in  the  more  difficult  con- 
troversies in  criminal  or  civil  cases  (Deut.  xvii,  8-13). 
A  special  reference  was  to  be  made  to  them  in  cases  of 
undetected  murder,  and  they  were  thus  to  check  the 
vindictive  blood-feuds  which  it  would  otherwise  have 
been  likely  to  occasion  (xxi,  5).  It  must  remain  doubts 
ful,  however,  how  far  this  order  kept  its  ground  during 
the  storms  and  changes  that  followed.  The  judicial 
and  the  teaching  functions  of  the  priesthood  remained 
probably  for  the  most  part  in  abeyance  through  the  ig- 
norance and  vices  of  the  priests.  Zealous  reformers  kept 
this  before  them  as  an  ideal  (2  Chron.  xvii,  7-9;  xix, 
8-10;  £zek.  xliv,  24),  but  the  special  stress  laid  on  the 
attempts  to  realize  it  shows  that  they  were  exceptional 
The  teaching  functions  of  the  priest  have  probably  been 
unduly  magnified  by  writers  like  Michaelis,  who  aim  at 
bringing  the  institutions  of  Israel  to  the  standard  of 
modem  expediency  {Comm,  on  Laws  ofMoK»,  i,  35-52), 
as  they  have  been  unduly  depreciated  by  SaahichUtz  and 
Jahn. 

At  first  Aaron  was  to  bum  incense  on  the  golden  altar 
every  morning  when  he  dressed  the  lamps,  and  every 
evening  when  he  lighted  them,  but  in  later  times  the 
common  priest  performed  this  duty  (Luke  i,  8,  9) ;  to 
offer,  as  the  Jews  understand  it,  daily,  morning  and 
evening,  the  peculiar  meal-offering  he  offered  on  the  day 
of  his  consecration  (Exod.  xxix) ;  to  perform  the  cere- 
monies of  the  great  day  of  expiation  (I^ev.  xvi);  to  ar- 


range the  shewbread  every  Sabbath,  and  to  eat  it  in  the 
holy  place  (xxiv,  9) ;  but  he  must  abstain  from  the  holy 
things  during  his  undeannesa  (xxii,  1-3) ;  also  if  he  b^ 
came  leprous,  or  contracted  undeannesa  (ver.  4-7),  If 
he  committed  a  sin  of  ignorance,  he  must  offer  a  sin- 
offering  for  it  (iv,^13);  and  so  for  the  people  (ver.  12- 
22).  He  was  to  eat  the  remainder  of  the  people's  meal- 
offerings  with  the  inferior  priests  in  the  holy  place  (vi, 
16) ;  to  judge  of  the  leprosy  in  the  human  body  or  gar- 
ments (xiii,  2-59) ;  to  adjudicate  legal  questions  (Deut 
xvii,  12).  Indeed,  when  there  was  no  divinely  inspired 
judge,  the  high-priest  was  the  supreme  ruler  till  the 
time  of  David,  and  again  afler  the  Captivity.  He  must 
be  present  at  the  appointment  of  a  new  ruler  or  leader 
(Numb,  xxvii,  19),  and  ask  counsel  of  the  Lord  for  the 
ruler  (ver.  21).  Eleazar,  with  others,  distributes  the 
spoils  taken  from  the  Midianites  (Numb,  xxi,  21,  26). 
To  the  high-priest  also  belonged  the  appointment  of  a 
maintenance  from  the  funds  of  the  sanctuary  to  an  in- 
capacitated priest  (1  Sam.  11,  86,  margin).  Besides 
these  duties,  peculiar  to  himself,  he  had  others  in  com- 
mon with  the  inferior  priests.  Thus,  when  the  camp 
set  forward,  *' Aaron  and  his  sons"  were  to  take  the  tab- 
ernacle to  pieces,  to  cover  the  various  portions  of  it  in 
doths  of  various  colon  (iv,  5-15),  and  to  appoint  the 
Levites  to  their  services  in  carrying  them ;  to  bless  the 
people  in  the  form  prescribed  (vi,  23-27),  to  be  respon- 
sible for  all  official  errors  and  negligences  (xviii,  1),  and 
to  have  the  general  charge  of  the  sanctuary  (ver.  5). 

5.  Maintenance. — Functions  such  as  these  were  dear- 
ly incompatible  with  the  common  activities  of  men.  At 
first  the  small  number  of  the  priests  must  have  made  the 
work  almost  unintermittent,  and,  even  when  the  system 
of  rotation  had  been  adopted,  the  periodical  absences  from 
home  could  not  fail  to  be  disturbing  and  injurious,  had  the 
priests  been  dependent  on  their  own  labors.  The  serenity 
of  the  priestly  character  would  have  been  disturbed  had 
they  had  to  look  for  support  to  the  lower  industries.  It 
may  have  been  intended  (see  above)  that  their  time, 
when  not  liturgically^  employed,  should  be  given  to  the 
study  of  the  law,  or  to  instracting  others  in  it.  On 
these  groupds,  therefore,  a  distinct  provision  was  made 
for  them.  The  later  rabbins  enumerate  no  less  than 
twenty-four  sources  of  emolument.  Of  these  the  chief 
only  are  given  here  (Ugolino,  xiii,  1124).  They  con- 
sisted, (1)  of  one  tenth  of  the  tithes  which  the  people 
paid  to  the  Levites — i.  e.  one  per  cenL  on  the  whole 
produce  of  the  country  (Numb,  xviii,  26-28).  (2.)  Of 
a  special  tithe  every  third  year  (Deut.  xiv,  28 ;  xxvi, 
12).  (8.)  Of  the  redemption-money,  paid  at  the  fixed 
rate  of  five  shekels  a  head,  for  the  first-born  of  man  or 
beast  (Numb,  xviii,  14-19).  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the 
law,  by  recognising  the  substitution  of  the  Levites  for 
the  first-born,  and  ordering  payment  only  for  the  small 
number  of  the  latter,  in  excess  of  the  former,  deprived 
Aaron  and  his  sons  of  a  large  sum  which  would  other- 
wise have  accrued  to  them  (Numb,  iii,  44-51).  (4.)  Of 
the  redemption-money  pud  in  like  manner  for  men  or 
things  spedally  dedicated  to  the  Lord  (Lev.  xxvii). 
(5.)  Of  spoil,  captives,  cattle,  and  the  like,  taken  in  war 
(Numb,  xxxi,  25-47).  (6.)  Of  what  may  be  described 
as  the  perquisites  of  their  sacrificial  functions,  the  shew- 
bread, the  flesh  of  the  bumt-offerings,  peace-offerings, 
trespass-offerings  (Numb,  xviii,  8-14;  Lev.  vi,  26,  29; 
vii,  6-10),  and,  in  particular,  the  heave-shoulder  and 
the  wave-breast  (Lev.  x,  12-15).  (7.)  Of  an  undefined 
amount  of  the  first-fraits  of  com,  wine,  and  oil  (Exod. 
xxiii,  19;  Lev.  ii,  14;  Deut.  xxvi,  1-10).  Of  some  of 
these,  as  *'  most  holy,"  none  but  the  priests  were  to  par- 
take (Lev.  vi,  29).  It  was  lawful  for  their  sons  and 
daughters  (x,  14),  and  even  in  some  cases  for  their 
home -bom  sJaves,  to  eat  of  others  (xxii,  11).  The 
stranger  and  the  hired  servant  were  in  all  cases  exdud- 
ed  (xxii,  10).  (8.)  On  their  settlement  in  Canaan  the 
priestly  families  had  thirteen  cities  assigned  them,  with 
"  suburbs*'  or  pasture-grounds  for  their  flocks  (Josh,  xxi, 
13-19.)    While  the  Levites  were  scattered  over  all  the 
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oonqaered  country,  the  cities  of  the  priests  were  within 
the  tribes  of  Judah,  Simeoni  and  Benjamin,  and  this 
concentration  was  not  without  its  influence  on  their 
subsequent  historj.  See  Levite.  These  provisions 
were  obviously  intended  to  secure  the  religion  of  Israel 
against  the  dangers  of  a  caste  of  pauper-priests,  needy 
and  dependent,  and  unable  to  bear  their  witness  to  the 
true  faith.  They  were,  on  the  other  hand,  as  far  as 
possible  removed  from  the  condition  of  a  wealthy  order. 
Even  in  the  ideal  state  contemplated  by  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy,  the  Levite  (here  probably  used  generi- 
cally,  so  as  to  include  the  priests)  is  repeatedly  marked 
out  as  an  object  of  charity,  along  with  the  stranger  and 
the  widow  (Deut.  xii,  12, 19;  ziv,  27-29).  During  the 
long  periods  of  national  apostasy,  tithes  were  probably 
paid  with  even  less  regularity  than  they  were  in  the 
more  orthodox  period  that  followed  the  return  from  the 
Captivity  (Neh.  xiii,  10 ;  Mai.  iii,  8-10).  The  standard 
of  a  priest's  income,  even  in  the  earliest  days  after  the 
settlement  in  Canaan,  was  miserably  low  (Judg.  zvii, 
10).  Large  portions  of  the  priesthood  fell,  under  the 
kingdom,  into  a  state  of  abject  poverty  (comp.  1  Sam. 
ii,  86).  The  clinging  evil  throughout  their  history  was 
not  that  they  were  too  powerful  and  rich,  but  that  they 
sank  into  the  state  from  which  the  law  was  intended  to 
preserve  them,  and  so  came  to  **  teach  for  hire*'  (Mic  iii, 
11 ;  comp.  SaalschUtz,  A  rchaohgie  der  ffebrSeTf  ii,  8i4- 
865). 

It  will  be  noticed  that  neither  the  high-priest  nor 
common  priests  received  ^  any  inheritance*'  at  the  dis- 
tribution of  Canaan  among  the  several  tribes  (Numb, 
xviii,  20;  Deut.  xviii,  1,  2),  but  were  maintained,  with 
their  families,  upon  certain  fees,  dues,  perquisites,  etc, 
arising  from  the  public  services,  which  they  enjoyed  as 
a  common  fund.  Perhaps  the  only  distinct  prerogative 
of  the  high-priest  was  a  tenth  part  of  the  tithes  as- 
signed to  the  Levites  (xviii,  28 ;  comp.  Neh.  x,  88) ;  but 
Josephus  represents  this  also  as  a  common  fund  {A  nt, 
iv,  4, 4). 

6.  Ciassificatum  and  StatisticsX-The  earliest  histor- 
ical trace  of  any  division  of  the  priesthood  and  corre- 
sponding cycle  of  services  belongs  to  the  time  of  David. 
Jewish  tradition  indeed  recognises  an  earlier  division, 
even  during  the  life  of  Aaron,  into  eight  houses  (Gem. 
Hieros.  TaanUhj  in  Ugolino,  xiii,  878),  augmented  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  Sbiloh-worship  to  sixteen,  the  two 
families  of  Eleazar  and  Ithamar  standing  in  both  cases 
on  an  equality.  It  is  hardly  conceivable,  however,  that 
there  could  have  been  any  rotation  of  service  while  the 
number  of  priests  was  so  small  as  it  must  have  been 
during  the  forty  years  of  sojourn  in  the  wilderness,  if 
we  believe  Aaron  and  his  lineal  descendants  to  have 
been  the  only  priests  officiating.  The  difficulty  of  real- 
izing in  what  way  the  single  family  of  Aaron  were  able 
to  sustain  all  the  burden  of  the  worship  of  the  taber- 
nacle and  the  sacrifices  of  individual  Israelites  may,  it 
is  true,  suggest  the  thought. that  possibly  in  this,  as  in 
other  instances,  the  Hebrew  idea  of  sonship  by  adoption 
may  have  extended  the  title  of  the  *^  Sons  of  Aaron*'  be- 
yond the  limits  of  lineal  descent,  and,  in  this  case,  there 
may  be  some  foundation  for  the  Jewish  tradition.  No- 
where iu  the  later  history  do  we  find  any  disproportion 
like  that  of  three  priests  to  20,000  Levites.  The  office 
of  supervision  over  those  that  '*  kept  the  charge  of  the 
sanctuary,"  intrusted  to  Eleazar  (Numb,  iii,  82),  implies 
that  some  others  were  subject  to  it  besides  Ithamar  and 
his  children,  while  these  very  keepers  of  the  sanctuary 
are  identified  in  ver.  88  with  the  sons  of  Aaron  who  are 
encamped  with  Moses  and  Aaron  on  the  east  side  of  the 
tabernacle.  The  allotment  of  not  less  than  thirteen 
cities  to  those  who  bore  the  name,  within  little  more 
than  forty  years  from  the  Exodus,  tends  to  the  same 
conclusion,  and  at  any  rate  indicates  that  the  priest- 
hood were  not  intended  to  be  alwavs  in  attendance  at 
the  tabernacle,  but  were  to  have  homes  of  their  own, 
and  therefore,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  fixed  periods 
only  of  ser\'ice.    Some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the 


number  on  the  accession  of  David  from  the  facts  (1)  that 
not  less  than  8700  tendered  their  allegiance  to  him 
while  he  was  as  yet  reigning  at  Hebron  over  Judah  onl}' 
(1  Chron.  xii,  27),  and  (2)  that  one  twenty-fourth  part 
were  sufficient  for  all  the  services  of  the  statelier  and 
more  frequented  worship  which  he  established.  To  this 
reign  belonged,  accordingly,  the  division  of  the  priest- 
hood into  the  four- and -twenty  ^'courses*'  or  orders 
rilp^n^  (Sept.  StatpiffuCi  l^fitptai,  1  Chron.  xxiv, 
1-19 ;  2  Chron.  xxiii,  8 ;  Luke  i,  5),  each  of  which  was 
to  serve  in  rotation  for  one  week,  while  the  further  as- 
signment of  special  services  during  the  week  was  de- 
termined by  lot  (Luke  i,  9)  under  a  subordinate  prefect  (2 
Kings  xi,  5, 7),  but  all  attended  at  the  great  festivals  (2 
Chron.  V.  1 1 ).  The  first  of  these  courses  was  that  which 
had  Jehoiarib  at  the  head  of  it.  It  was  reckoned  the 
most  honorable.  Josephus  values  himself  on  his  de- 
scent from  it  QLifej  §  1).  Hattathias,  the  father  of  the 
Maccabees,  descend^  from  it  (1  Mace,  ii,  1).  Abijah 
was  the  head  of  the  eighth  course,  to  which  Zacharias, 
the  father  of  the  Baptist,  belonged  (Luke  i,  5).  Each 
course  appears  to  have  commenced  its  work  on  the  Sab- 
bath, the  outgoing  priests  taking  the  morning  sacrifice, 
and  leaving  that  of  the  evening  to  their  suocesson  (2 
Chron.  xxiii,  8;  Ugolino,  xiii,  819).  In  this  division, 
however,  the  two  great  priestly  houses  did  not  stand  on 
an  equality.  The  descendants  of  Ithamar  were  found 
to  have  fewer  representatives  than  those  of  Eleazar  (a 
diminution  that  may  have  been  caused  partly  by  the 
slaughter  of  the  priests  who  accompanied  Hophni  and 
Phinehas  [Psa.  Ixxviii,  64],  partly  by  the  massacre  at 
Nob),  and  sixteen  courses  accordingly  were  assigned  to 
the  latter,  eight  only  to  the  former  (1  (%ron.  xxiv,  4; 
comp.  Carpzov.  App,  Crit,  p.  98).  llie  division  thus 
instituted  was  confirmed  by  Solomon,  and  continued  to 
be  recognised  as  the  typical  number  of  the  priesthood. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  this  arrangement  was 
to  some  extent  elastic  Any  priest  might  be  present  at 
any  time,  and  even  perform  priestly  acts,  so  long  as  he 
did  not  interfere  with  the  functions  of  those  who  were 
officiating  in  their  course  (Ugolino,  xiii,  881),  and  at  the 
great  solemnities  of  the  year,  as  well  as  on  special  occa- 
sions like  the  opening  of  the  Temple,  they  were  present 
in  great  numbers.  On  the  return  from  the  Captivity 
there  were  found  but  four  courses  out  of  the  twenty- 
four,  each  containing,  in  round  numbers,  about  a  thou- 
sand (Ezra  ii,  86-89).  The  causes  of  this  great  reduc- 
tion are  not  stated,  but  large  numbers  must  have  per- 
ished in  the  siege  and  storm  of  Jerusalem  (Lam.  iv,  16), 
and  many  may  have  preferred  remaining  in  Babylon. 
Out  of  these  returning  exiles,  however,  to  revive,  at 
least,  the  idea  of  the  old  organization,  the  four-and- 
twenty  courses  were  reconstituted,  bearing  the  same 
names  as  before,  and  so  continued  till  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  (Josephus,  A  nt,  vii,  14, 7).  If  we  may  ac- 
cept the  numbers  given  by  Jewish  writers  as  at  all  trust- 
worthy, the  proportion  of  the  priesthood  to  the  popula- 
tion of  Palestine  during  the  last  century  of  their  exist- 
ence as  an  order  must  have  been  far  greater  than  that 
of  the  clergy  has  ever  been  in  any  Christian  nation. 
Over  and  above  those  that  were  scattered  in  the  coun- 
try and  took  their  turn,  there  were  not  fewer  than  24,000 
stationed  permanently  at  Jerusalem  and  12,000  at  Jer- 
icho (Gemar.  Hieros.  Taanith,  fol.  67,  in  Carpzov.  App, 
Crii*  p.  100).  It  was  a  Jewish  tradition  that  it  had 
never  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  priest  to  ofifer  incense 
twice  (Ugolino,  xii,  18).  Oriental  statistics  are,  how- 
ever, always  open  to  some  suspicion,  th<»e  of  the  Tal- 
mud not  least  so;  and  there  is,  probably,  more  tnith  in 
the  computation  of  Josephus,  who  estimates  the  total 
number  of  the  four  houses  of  the  priesthood,  referring 
apparently  to  Ezra  ii,  86,  at  about  20,000  (c.  Apion,  ii,  7). 
Another  indication  of  number  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
a  ''great  multitude**  could  attach  themselves  to  the 
'*sect  of  the  Nazarenes"  (Acts  vi,  7),  and  so  have  cut 
themselves  off,  sooner  or  later,  from  the  Temple  sei^ 
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vices,  without  any  perceptible  effect  open  its  lituaL  It 
was  almost  ineviuble  that  the  great  mass  of  the  order, 
under  such  circumstances,  should  sink  in  character  and 
reputation.  Poor  and  ignorant,  despised  and  oppressed 
by  the  more  powerful  members  of  their  own  body,  often 
robbed  of  their  scanty  maintenance  by  the  rapacity  of 
the  high-priests,  they  must  have  been  to  Palestine  what 
the  clergy  of  a  later  period  has  been  to  Southern  Italy — 
a  dead  weight  on  its  industry  and  strength,  not  com- 
pensating for  their  unproductive  lives  by  any  services 
rendered  to  the  higher  interests  of  the  people.  The 
rabbinic  classification  of  the  priesthood,  though  belong- 
ing to  a  somewhat  later  date,  reflects  the  contempt  into 
which  the  order  had  fallen.  There  were  (1)  the  heads 
of  the  twenty-four  courses,  known  sometimes  as  ipx^t- 
pcic ;  (2)  the  large  number  of  reputable  officiating  but 
inferior  priests;  (8)  tht plebeiij  ot  (to  use  the  extremes! 
formula  of  rabbinic  scorn)  the  **  priests  of  the  people  of 
the  earth,"  ignorant  and  unlettered;  (4)  those  that, 
through  physical  disqualifications  or  other  causes,  were 
non-efficient  members  of  the  order,  though  entitled  to 
receive  their,  tithes  (Ugolino,  xii,  18 ;  Jost,  Judenth.  i, 
166). 

Prideaux  (Connectionf  i,  129),  following  the  Jewish 
tradition,  affirms  that  only  four  of  the  courses  returned 
from  Babylon — Jedaiah,  Immer,  Paahur,  and  Harim 
(for  which  last,  however,  the  Babylonian  Talmud  has 
Joiarib) — ^because  these  four  only  are  enumerated  in  Ezra 
ii,  86-89;  Neh.  vii,  89-42.  He  accounU  for  the  men- 
tion of  other  courses,  as  of  Joiarib  (1  Mace  ii,  1)  and 
Abiah  (Luke  i,  5),  by  saying  that  those  four  courses 
were  subdivided  into  six  each,  ao  as  to  keep  up  the  old 
number  of  twenty-four,  which  took  the  names  of  the 
original  courses,  though  not  really  descended  from  them. 
But  this  is  probably  an  invention  of  the  Jews,  to  account 
for  the  mention  of  only  these  four  families  of  priests  in 
the  list  of  Ezra  ii  and  Neh.  vii.  However  difficult  it 
may  be  to  say  with  certainty  why  only  those  four 
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courses  are  mentioned  in  that  particular  list,  we  have 
the  positive  authority  of  1  Chron.  ix,  10,  and  Neh.  xi, 
10,  for  asserting  that  Joiarib  did  return ;  and  we  have 
two  other  lists  of  courses,  one  of  the  time  of  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  X,  2-8),  the  other  of  Zerubbabel  (xii,  1-7);  the 
former  enumerating  twenty-one,  the  latter  twenty-two 
courses;  and  the  latter  naming  Joiarib  as  one  of  them, 
and  adding,  at  ver.  19,  the  name  of  the  chief  of  the 
course  of  Joiarib  in  the  days  of  Joiakim.  Thus  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Joiarib  did  return.  The 
notion  of  the  Jews  does  not  receive  any  conflrmati<m 
from  the  statement  in  the  Latin  version  of  Josephus  {c 
Apioiu  ii,  8)  that  there  were  four  courses  of  priests,  as 
it  is  a  manifest  corruption  of  the  text  for  twenty-four, 
as  Whiston  and  otheis  have  shown  (note  to  L\fe  ofJo» 
iephuSf  §  1).  The  preceding  table  gives  the  three  lists 
of  courses  which  returned,  with  the  original  list  in  Da- 
vid's time  to  compare  them  by.  The  courses  which  can- 
not be  identified  with  the  original  ones,  but  which  are 
enumerated  as  existing  after  the  return,  are  as  follows : 
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For  some  account  of  the  courses,  sec  Lewis,  Orig,  Uebr. 
bk.  ii,  ch.  vii. 

III.  Historical  Seview  of  (He  Uebrew  Prietihood, — 1. 
In  Patriarchal  Times, — (1.)  We  accede  to  the  Jewish 
opinion  that  Adam  was  the  first  priest.  The  divine  in- 
stitution of  sacrifices,  immediately  after  the  fall,  seems 
connected  with  the  event  that  ''the  Lord  God  made 
coats  of  skins  to  Adam  and  his  wife,  and  clothed  them*' 
(Gen.  iii,  21) — that  is,  with  the  skins  of  animals  which 
had  been  offered  in  sacrifice,  for  the  permission  to  eat 
animal  food  was  not  given  till  after  the  Deluge  (comp. 
i,  29 ;  ix,  8) — expressive  of  their  faith  in  the  promise  of 
the  victorious  yet  suffering  "  seed  of  the  woman"  (ver. 
16);  and  judging  from  the  known  custom  of  his  imme- 
diate descendants,  we  infer  that  Adam,  now  also  become 
the  head  and  ruler  of  the  woman  (ver.  16),  officiated  in 
offering  the  sacrifice  as  well  on  her  behalf  as  his  own. 
Judging  from  the  same  analogy,  it  seems  further  prob- 
able that  Adam  acted  in  the  same  capacity  on  behalf 
of  his  sons,  Cain  and  Abel  (and  posubly  of  their  chil- 
dren), who  are  each  said  to  have  "  brought"  his  respec- 
tive offering,  but  not  to  have  personally  presented  it 
(iv,  8-5).  'fhe  place  evidently  thus  indicated  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  situation  of  '*the  cherubim,"  at 
the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden  (iii,  24),  called  "  the 
face"  (iv,  14),  and  "  the  presence  of  the  Lord"  (ver.  16 ; 
comp.  Hebrew  of  Exod.  xxxiv,  24 ;  Lev.  ix,  5),  and 
from  which  Jehovah  conferred  with  Cain  (Gen.  iv,  9) : 
cironmstances  which,  together  with  the  name  of  their 
offering,  nnSTS,  which,  sometimes  at  least,  included 

bloody  sacrifices  in  after-times  (1  Sam.  ii,  17 ;  xxvi,  19 ; 
Mai.  i,  13, 14),  and  the  appropriation  of  the  skins  to  the 
offerer  (comp.  Lev.  vii,  8),  would  seem  like  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  future  Tabernacle  and  its  services,  and 
when  viewed  in  connection  with  many  circumstances 
incidentally  disclosed  in  the  brief  fragmentary  account 
of  things  before  the  Exodus — such  as  the  Sabbath  (Gen. 
ii,  2,  8),  the  distinction  observed  by  Noah,  and  his 
burnt-offerings  upon  the  altar  of  clean  and  unclean 
beasts  (viii,  20),  the  prohibition  of  blood  (ix,  4),  tithes 
(xiv,  20),  priestly  blessing  (ver.  19),  consecration  with 
oil,  and  vows  (xxviii,  18-22),  the  Levirate  law  (xxxviii, 
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8),  weeks  (xxix,  27),  distinction  of  the  Hebrews  by 
their  funilies  (Exod.  ii,  1),  the  office  of  elder  doring 
the  bondage  in  Egy^t  (iii,  16),  and  a  place  of  meeting 
with  JehoTah  (v,  2!2 ;  comp.  xxv,  22)— would  favor  the 
supposition  that  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  as  it  is  called, 
was  but  an  authoritative  re-arrangement  of  a  patri- 
archal  Church  instituted  at  the  fall.  The  fact  that 
Noah  officiated  as  the  priest  of  his  family,  upon  the 
cessation  of  the  Deluge,  is  clearly  recorded  in  Gen.  viii, 
20,  where  we  have  an  altar  built,  the  ceremonial  dis- 
tinctions in  the  offerings  already  mentioned,  and  their 
propitiatory  effect,  ^  the  sweet  savor,"  all  described  in 
the  words  of  Leviticus  (comp.  i,  9 ;  xi,  47).  These  acts 
of  Noah,  which  seem  like  the  resumption  rather  than 
the  institution  of  an  ordinance,  were  doubtless  continued 
by  his  sons  and  their  descendants,  as  heads  of  their  re- 
spectwe  families.  Following  our  arrangement,  the  next 
glimpse  of  the  subject  is  afforded  by  the  instance  of  Job) 
who  ^  sent  and  sanctified  his  children"  after  a  feast  they 
had  held,  and  offered  burnt-offerings,  nib^,  *' according 
to  the  number  of  them  all,"  and  '^  who  did  this  continu- 
ally," either  constantly  or  after  every  feast  (i,  5).  A 
direct  reference,  possibly  to  priests,  is  lost  in  our  tians- 
Ution  of  xii,  19,  "he  leadeth  princes  (D'^ahS;  SepL 
Upii^ ;  Vulg.  sacerdotes;  a  sense  adopted  in  Dr.  Lee's 
Translaiwn  [Lond.  1837  ])  away  spoiled."  May  not  the 
difficult  passage.  Job  xxxiii,  23,  contain  an  allusion  to 
priestly  duties?  A  case  is  there  supposed  of  a  person 
divinely  chastised  in  order  to  improve  him  (xix,  22) :  **  If 
then  there  be  a  mes^i^er  ("^f  KpQ,  which  means  priest, 
Eccles.  v,  6;  MaL  ii,  6)  with  him,"  "an  interpreter*' 
(V*^bp,  or  mediator  generally,  2  Chron.  xxxii,  81  ;Nsa. 
xliii,  27,  one  among  a  thou^nd,  or  of  a  family,  Judg. 
vi,  15,  "my  family,"  literally  "my  thousand,"  comp. 
Numb,  i,  16,  "to  show  to  man  his  uprightness,"  or, 
rather,  "duty,"  Prov.  xiv,  2,  part  of  the  priest's  office 
in  suck  a  case,  MaL  ii,  7 ;  comp.  Deut  xxiv,  8),  then 
such  an  individual  "  is  gracious,"  or,  rather,  will  suppli- 
cate for  him,  and  saith,  "  Deliver  him  from  going  down 
into  the  pit,"  or  grave,  for  "  I  have  found  a  ransom,"  a 
cause  or  ground  in  him  for  favorable  treatment,  namely, 
the  penitence  of  the  sufferer,  who  consequently  recovers 
(xxv,  29).  The  case  of  Abraham  and  Abimelech  is 
very  similar  (Gen.  xx,  8-17),  as  also  that  of  Job  him- 
self)  and  his  three  misjudging  friends,  whom  the  Lord 
commands  to  avert  chastisement  from  themselves  by 
taking  to  him  bullocks  and  rams,  which  he  was  to  offer 
for  them  as  a  burnt-offering,  and  to  pray  for  them  (xlii, 
8).  The  instance  of  Abram  occurs  next  in  historical 
order,  who,  upon  his  first  entrance  into  Canaan,  attended 
by  his  £unily, "  built  an  altar,  and  called  upon  the  name 
of  the  Lord"  (Gen.  xii,  7, 8).  Upon  returning  victorious 
from  the  battle  of  the  kings,  he  is  congratulated  by  Mel- 
chizedek,  the  CSanaanitish  king  of  Salem,  and  "priest 
of  the  most  high  God"  (xiv,  18).  For  the  ancient  union 
of  the  royal  and  sacerdotal  offices,  in  Egypt  and  other 
countries,  see  Wilkinson's  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Ancient  Egyptians  (Lond.  1842),  i,  245.  Abram  next 
appears  entering  into  covenant  with  God  as  the  head 
and  representative  of  his  seed ;  on  which  occasion  those 
creatures  only  are  slain  which  were  appointed  for  sacri- 
fice under  the  law  (Gen.  xv,  9-21).  Isaac  builds  an  al- 
tar, evidently  as  the  head  of  his  family  (xxvi,  25) ;  his 
younger  son  Jacob  offers  a  sacrifice^  HST  (xxxi,  54),  and 
"  calls  his  brethren  to  eat  of  it"  (comp.  Lev.  vii,  15) ; 
builds  an  altar  at  Shalem  (Gen.  xxxiii,  20),  makes  an- 
other by  diffine  commandf  and  evidently  as  the  head  of 
his  household,  at  Bethel  (xxxv,  1-7),  and  pours  a 
drink'Offerinffy  "JJDJ  (comp.  Numb,  xv,  7,  etc),  upon  a 

pillar  (ver.  14). 

(2.)  We  next  find  Jethro,  priest  of  Midian,  the  fa- 
ther-in-law of  Moses,  probably  a  priest  of  the  true  God 
(Exod.  iii,  1),  and  possibly  his  father  also  (ii,  16),  in  the 
same  capacity.  In  Exod.  v,  1,  8,  the  whole  nation  of 
the  Israelites  is  represented  as  wishing  to  sacrifice  and 


to  hold  a  feast  to  the  Lord.  The  first  step,  thongh  very 
remote,  towards  the  formation  of  the  Mosaic  system  of 
priesthood  was  the  consecration  of  the  flrBt>^bora,  in 
memory  of  the  destruction  of  the  fixvt-bom  of  Egypt 
(xiii,  2, 14-16) ;  for,  instead  of  these,  God  afterwards 
took  the  Levites  to  attend  upon  him  (Numb,  iii,  12). 
As  to  the  popular  idea,  both  among  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians, that  the  right  of  priesthood  was  thus  transferred 
from  the  first-born  generally  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  or, 
rather,  to  one  family  of  that  tribe,  we  consider,  with 
Patrick,  that  it  is  utterly  groundless  (^Commentary  on 
Exod,  xixy  22;  Numb,  iii,  12;  see  Vitringa,  Obserta* 
Hones  Sacra^  ii,  83;  Outram,  De  Sacrificiis,  i,  4). 
The  substance  of  the  objections  is  that  Aiuron  and  his 
sons  were  consecrated  hefore  the  exchange  of  the  Le- 
vites for  the  first-bom;  that  the  Levites  were  afteneards 
given  to  minister  unto  them,  but  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  priesthood ;  and  that  the  peculiar  right  of  God 
in  the  first-born  originated  in  the  Exodus.  The  last  al- 
tar, before  the  giving  of  the  law,  was  built  by  Moses, 
probably  for  a  memorial  purpose  only  (Exod.  xvii,  15 ; 
comp.  Josh,  xxii,  26, 27).  At  this  period  the  office  of 
priest  was  so  well  understood,  and  so  highly  valued, 
that  Jehovah  promises  as  an  inducement  to  the  Israel- 
ites to  keep  his  covenant,  that  they  should  be  to  him 
"a  kingdom  of  priests"  (Exod.  xix,  6),  which,  among 
other  honorable  appellations  and  distinctions  originally 
belonging  to  the  Jews,  is  transferred  to  Christians  (1 
Pet  ii,  9).  The  first  introduction  of  the  word  priests, 
in  this  part  of  the  history,  is  truly  remarkable.  It  oc- 
curs just  previous  to  the  giving  of  the  law,  when,  as 
part  of  the  cautions  against  the  too  eager  curiosity  of 
the  people,  lest  they  should  "  break  through  unto  the 
Lord  and  gaze"  (Exod.  xix,  21),  it  is  added,  "and  let 
the  priests  itAmA  come  near  unto  the  Lord  sanctify  them- 
selves, lest  the  Lord  break  through  upon  them"  (ver. 
22).  Here,  then,  priests  are  incontestably  spoken  of  as 
an  already  existing  order,  which  was  now  about  to  be 
remodified.  Nor  is  this  the  last  reference  to  these  ante- 
Sinaitic  priests.  Selden  observes  that  the  phrases  "  the 
priests  the  Levites"  (Deut.  xvii,  9)  and  "  the  priests  the 
sons  of  Levi"  (xxi,  5),  and  even  the  phrase  "  the  Le- 
vites alone"  (xviii,  6 ;  comp.  1),  are  used  to  include  all 
others  who  had  been  priests  before  God  took  the  sons 
of  Aaron  peculiarly  to  serve  him  in  this  office  (De  Syn^ 
edr.  ii,  8,  p.  2,  8).  Aaron  is  summoned  at  this  junct- 
ure to  go  up  with  Moses  unto  the  Lord  on  Mount  Sinai 
(Exod.  xix,  24).  Another  remarkable  circumstance  is 
then  recorded.  Moses,  now  acting  as  "  mediator,"  and 
endued  with  an  extraordinary  commission,  builds  an 
altar  under  the  hill,  and  sends  "young  men  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  who  offered  bumt-olferiDgs,  and  sacrificed 
peace-offerings  of  oxen  unto  the  Lord"  (xxiv,  5).  Va- 
rious interpretations  are  given  to  the  phrase  "young 
men ;"  but,  upon  a  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  we 
incline  to  think  that  they  were  young  laymen^  purposely 
selected  by  Moses  for  this  act,  in  order  to.  form  a  com- 
plete break  between  the  former  priesthood  and  the  new, 
and  that  the  recommencement  and  re-arrangement  of 
the  priesthood  under  divine  authority  might  be  made 
more  palpably  distinct.  In  the  same  light  we  consider 
the  many  priestly  acts  performed  by  Moses  himself,  at 
this  particular  time,  as  in  xxix,  25;  xl,  25, 27,  29;  like 
those  of  Gideon  (Judg.  vi,  25-27),  of  Samuel  (1  Sam. 
vii,  9),  and  of  David  (1  Chron.  xxi,  26).  Yet  these 
especial  permissions,  upon  emergencies  and  extraordi- 
nary occasions,  had  their  limits,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
fate  of  "  the  men  of  Bethshemesh"  (1  Sam.  vi,  19),  and 
ofnzzah(2Sam.vi,  7). 

2.  The  Aaranic  Priesthood,— (I,)  Early  Period.-^The 
next  event  in  the  history  of  the  subject  is  the  public 
consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons,  according  to  the 
preceding  regulations  (Lev.  viii).  At  their  first  sacer- 
dotal performances  (ix)  the  divine  approbation  was  in- 
timated by  a  supernatural  fire  which  consumed  their 
bnmt-offering  (ver.  24).  The  general  satis&ction  of 
the  people  with  these  events  was,  however,  soon  dashed 
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by  the  mincnlQiu  destruction  of  the  two  elder  bods  of 
AuoD,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  for  offering  strange  fire  (x,  1), 
probably  under  the  influence  of  too  much  wine,  since 
the  prohibition  of  it  to  the  priests  when  about  to  enter 
the  Tabernacle  seems  to  have  originated  in  this  event 
(ver.  9).  Moses  forbade  Aaron  and  his  sons  to  uncover 
their  heads,  or  to  rend  their  clothes  on  this  occasion ; 
but  the  whole  house  of  Israel  were  permitted  to  bewail 
the  visitation  (ver.  6).  The  inward  grief,  however,  of 
Eleazar  and  Ithamar  caused  an  irregularity  in  their 
sacerdotal  duties,  which  was  forgiven  on  account  of  the 
occasion  (ver.  16-20).  Aaron  now  appears  associated 
with  Moses  and  the  leading  men  of  the  several  tribes  in 
taking  the  national  census  (Numb,  i,  8,  etc),  and  on 
other  grand  state  occasions  (xxvi,  2,  3;  xxxi,  13-26; 
zzzii,  2;  xxxiv,  17).  The  high-priest  appears  ever 
alter  as  a  person  of  the  highest  consequence.  The  dig- 
nity of  the  priesthood  soon  excited  the  emulation  of  the 
ambitious;  hence  the  penalty  of  death  was  denounced 
agidnst  the  assumption  of  it  by  any  one  not  belonging 
to  the  Aaronic  family  (ver.  10),  and  it  was  soon  after 
miraculously  inflicted  for  this  crime.  This  instance 
proves  that  the  Aaronic  line  did  not  establish  itself 
without  a  struggle.  The  rebellion  of  Korah,  at  the 
head  of  a  portion  of  the  Levites  as  representatives  of 
the  first-bom,  with  Dathan  and  Abiram  as  leaders  of 
the  tribe  of  the  first-born  son  of  Jacob  (Numb,  xvi,  1), 
showed  that  some  looked  back  to  the  old  patriarchal 
order  rather  than  forward  to  the  new,  and  it  needed  the 
witness  of  *' Aaron's  rod  that  budded*'  to  teach  the  peo- 
ple that  the  latter  had  in  it  a  vitality  and  strength 
which  had  departed  from  the  former.  It  may  be  that 
the  exclusion  of  all  but  the  sons  of  Aaron  from  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Tabernacle  drove  those  who  would  not  resign 
their  claim  to  priestly  functions  of  some  kind  to  the 
worship  (possibly  with  a  rival  tabernacle)  of  Moloch 
and  Chtun  (Amos  v,  25,  26;  Ezek.  xx,  16).  The  death 
of  Aaron  introduces  the  installation  of  his  successor, 
which  appears  to  have  simply  consisted  in  arraying 
him  in  his  father's  pontifical  garments  (Numb,  xx,  28). 
Thus  also  Jonathan  the  Asmonsean  contented  himself 
with  putting  on  the  high-priest's  habit,  in  order  to  take 
possession  of  the  dignity  (1  Mace,  x,  21 ;  comp.  Josephus, 
Ant,  xiii,  2, 3).  The  high  esteem  in  which  the  priest^ 
hood  was  held  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  promised  in  perpetuity  to  Phinehas  and  his  family 
as  a  reward  for  his  zeal  (Numb,  xxv,  18).  Prominent  as 
was  the  part  taken  by  the  priests  in  the  daily  march  of 
the  host  of  Israel  (Numb,  x,  8),  in  the  passage  of  the 
Jordan  (Josh,  iii,  14, 16),  in  the  destruction  of  Jericho 
(vi,  12-16),  the  history  of  Micah  shows  that  within  that 
century  there  was  a  strong  tendency  to  relapse  into  the 
system  of  a  household  instead  of  an  hereditary  priest- 
hood (Judg.  xvii).  The  frequent  invasions  and  con- 
quests during  the  period  of  the  Judges  must  have  in- 
terfered (as  stated  above)  with  the  payment  of  tithes, 
with  the  maintenance  of  worship,  with  the  observance 
of  all  festivals,  and  with  this  the  influence  of  the  priest- 
hood must  have  been  kept  in  the  background.  If  the 
descendants  of  Aaron,  at  some  unrecorded  crisis  in  the 
history  of  Israel,  rose,  under  Eli,  into  the  position  of  na- 
tional defenders,  it  was  only  to  sink  in  his  sons  into  the 
lowest  depth  of  sacerdotal  corruption.  For  a  time  the 
prerogative  of  the  line  of  Aaron  was  in  abeyance.  The 
capture  of  the  ark,  the  removal  of  the  Tabernacle  from 
Shiloh,  threw  everything  into  confusion,  and  Samuel,  a 
Levite,but  not  within  the  priestly  family  [see  Samuel], 
sacrifices,  and  "comes  near"  to  the  Lord;  his  training 
under  Eli,  hb  Nazaritish  life,  his  prophetic  office,  being 
regarded  apparently  as  a  special  consecration  (comp. 
Augustine,  c  FoumL  xii,  88 ;  De  Civ,  Dei,  xvii,  i).  For 
the  priesthood,  as  for  the  people  generally,  the  time  of 
Samuel  must  have  been  one  of  a  great  moral  reforma- 
tion ;  while  the  expansion,  if  not  the  foundation,  of  the 
schools  of  the  prophets  at  once  gave  to  it  the  support 
of  an  independent  order,  and  acted  as  a  check  on  its 
corruptions  and  excesses,  a  perpetual  safeguard  against 


the  development  from  it  of  any  Egsrptian  or  Brahminio 
caste-system  (Ewald,  Getek,  Itr.  ii,  185),  standing  to  it 
in  much  the  same  relation  as  the  monastic  and  mendi- 
cant orders  stood,  each  in  its  turn,  to  the  secular  deigy 
of  the  Christian  Churoh.  Though  Shiloh  had  become 
a  deserted  sanctuary,  Nob  (1  Sara,  xxi,  1)  was  made  for 
a  time  the  centre  of  national  worship,  and  the  symbolic 
ritual  of  Israel  was  thus  kept  from  being  forgotten. 
The  reverence  which  the  people  feel  for  the  priests,  and 
which  compels  Saul  to  have  recourse  to  one  of  alien 
blood  (Doeg  the  EdomUe)  to  carry  his  murderous  coun- 
sel into  act,  shows  that  there  must  have  been  a  great 
step  upwards  since  the  time  when  the  sons  of  Eli 
'*made  men  to  abhor  the  offerings  of  the  Lord"  (1  Sam. 
xxii,  17, 18).  The  reign  of  Saul  was,  however,  a  time 
of  suffering  for  them.  He  had  manifested  a  disposition 
to  usurp  the  priest's  office  (xiii,  9).  The  massacre  of 
the  priests  at  Nob  showed  how  insecure  their  lives  were 
against  any  miguarded  or  savage  impulse.  (It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  while  the  Hebrew  text  gives  eighty-five  as 
the  number  of  priests  slain,  the  Sept.  increases  it  to  305, 
Josephus  [i4  Hi,  vi,  12]  to  385.)  They  could  but  wait  in 
silence  for  the  coming  of  a  deliverer  in  David.  One  at 
least  among  them  shared  his  exile,  and,  so  far  as  it 
was  possible,  lived  in  his  priestly  character,  performing 
priestly  acts,  among  the  wild  company  of  Adullam 
(1  Sam.  xxiii,  6,  9).  Others  probably  were  sheltered 
by  their  remoteness,  or  found  refuge  in  Hebron  as  the 
largest  and  strongest  of  the  priestly  cities.  When  the 
death  of  Saul  set  them  free,  they  came  in  large  numbers 
to  the  camp  of  David,  prepared  apparently  not  only  to 
testify  their  allegiance,  but  also  to  support  him,  armed 
for  battle,  against  all  rivals  (1  Chron.  xii,  27).  They 
were  summoned  from  their  cities  to  the  great  restora- 
tion of  the  worship  of  Israel,  when  the  ark  was  brought 
up  to  the  new  capital  of  the  kingdom  (xv,  4).  For  a 
time,  however  (another  proof  of  the  strange  confusion 
into  which  the  religious  life  of  the  people  had  fallen), 
the  ark  was  not  the  chief  centre  of  worship ;  and  while 
the  newer  ritual  of  psalms  and  minstrcW  gathered 
round  it  under  the  ministration  of  the  Levites,  headed 
by  Benaiah  and  Jahaziel  as  priests  (xvi,  5, 6),  the  older 
order  of  sacrifices  was  carried  on  by  the  priests  in  the 
Tabemade  on  the  high-place  at  Gibeon  (xvi,  87-89; 
xxi,  29 ;  2  Chron.  i,  8).  We  cannot  wonder  that  first 
David  and  then  Solomon  should  have  sought  to  guard 
against  the  evils  incidental  to  this  separation  of  the  two 
orders,  and  to  unite  in  one  great  temple  priests  and  Le- 
vites, the  symbolic  worship  of  sacrifice  and  the  spiritual 
offering  of  praise. 

The  reigns  of  these  two  kings  were  naturally  the  cul- 
minating period  of  the  glory  of  the  Jewish  priesthood. 
They  had  a  king  whose  heart  was  with  them,  and  who 
joined  in  their  services  dressed  as  they  were  (1  Chron. 
XV,  27),  while  he  yet  scrupulously  abstained  from  all 
interference  with  their  functions.  The  name  which 
they  bore  was  accepted  (whatever  explanation  may  be 
given  of  the  fact)  as  the  highest  title  of  honor  that 
could  be  borne  by  the  king's  sons  (2  Sam.  viii,  18). 
They  occupied  high  places  in  the  king's  council  (1  Kings 
iv,  2, 4),  and  might  even  take  their  places,  as  in  the  case 
of  Benaiah,  at  the  head  of  his  armies  (1  Chron.  xii,  27 ; 
xxvii,  5),  or  be  recognised,  as  Zabud  the  son  of  Nathan 
was,  as  the  '*  king's  friends/'  the  keepers  of  the  king's 
conscience  (1  Kings  iv,  5 ;  Ewald,  Gtsch.  iii,  884). 

The  account  here  given  has  been  based  on  the  belief 
that  the  books  of  the  Old  Test,  give  a  trustworthy  state- 
ment of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  priesthood  of  Is- 
rael Those  who  question  their  authority  have  done 
so,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  strength  of  some  precon- 
ceived theory.  Such  a  hierarehy  as  the  Pentateuch 
prescribes  is  thought  impossible  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
national  life,  and  therefore  the  reigns  of  David  and  Sril- 
omon  are  looked  upon,  not  as  the  restoration,  but  as  the 
starting-point  of  the  order  (Von  Bohlen,  Die  Genesis^ 
EinL  §  16).  It  is  alleged  that  there  could  have  been 
no  tribe  like  that  of  Levi,  for  the  consecration  of  a 
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whole  tribe  b  without  a  parallel  in  history  (yatke,  BibL 
TheoL  i|  222).  Deuteronomy,  assumed  for  once  to  be 
older  than  the  three  books  which  precede  it,  represents 
the  titles  of  the  priest  and  Levite  as  standing  on  the 
same  footing,  and  the  distinction  between  them  is  there- 
fore the  work  of  a  later  period  (George,  Die  SUertn  Jud, 
Feitey  p.  45,  51 ;  comp.  Biihr,  Syrnbolikj  bk.  ii,  ch.  i,  §  1} 
whence  these  references  are  taken).  It  is  hardly  nec- 
essary here  to  do  more  than  state  these  theories. 

(2.)  Middle  Pei-iod, — ^The  position  of  the  priests  under 
the  monarchy  of  Judah  deseryes  a  closer  examination 
than  it  has  yet  received.  The  system  which  has  been 
described  above  gave  them  for  every  week  of  service  in 
the  Temple  twenty-three  weeks  in  which  they  had  no 
appointed  work.  Was  it  intended  that  they  ^ould  be 
idle  during  this  period?  Were  they  actually  idle? 
They  had  no  territorial  possessions  to  cultivate.  The 
cities  assigned  to  them  and  to  the  Levites  gave  but 
scanty  pasturage  to  their  flocks.  To  what  employment 
could  they  turn?  1.  The  more  devout  and  thoughtful 
found,  probably,  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets  that 
which  satisfied  them.  The  history  of  the  Jews  presents 
numerous  instances  of  the  union  of  the  two  offices.  See 
Levite:.  They  became  teaching-priests  (2  Chron.  xv, 
8),  students,  and  interpreters  of  the  divine  law.  From 
such  as  these,  men  might  be  chcraen  by  the  more  zeal- 
ous kings  to  instruct  the  people  (xvii,  8),  or  to  admin- 
ister justice  (xix,  8).  2.  Some,  perhaps,  as  stated  above, 
served  in  the  king's  army.  We  have  no  ground  for 
transferring  our  modern  conceptions  of  the  peacefulness 
of  the  priestly  life  to  the  remote  past  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple. Priests,  as  we  have  seen,  were  with  David  at  He- 
bron as  men  of  war.  They  were  the  trumpeters  of  Abi* 
jah*s  army  (xiii,  12).  The  Temple  itself  was  a  great 
armory  (xxiii,  9).  The  heroic  struggles  of  the  Mac- 
cabees were  sustained  chiefly  by  their  kindred  of  the 
same  family  (2  Mace  vii,  1).  8.  A  few  chosen  ones 
might  enter  more  deeply  into  the  divine  life,  and  so  re- 
ceive, like  Zechariah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  a  special  call 
to  the  office  of  a  prophet.  4.  We  can  hardly  escape  the 
conclusion  that  many  did  their  work  in  the  Temple  of 
Jehovah  with  a  divided  allegiance,  and  acted  at  other 
times  as  priests  of  the  high-places  (Ewald,  Gt$ch,  iii, 
704).  Not  only  do  we  read  of  no  protests  against  the 
sins  of  the  idolatrous  kings,  except  from  prophets  who 
stood  forth,  alone  and  unsupported,  to  bear  their  wit- 
ness, but  the  priests  themselves  were  sharers  in  the 
worship  of  Baal  (Jer.  ii,  8),  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and 
of  the  host  of  heaven  (viii,  1, 2).  In  the  ver}'  Temple 
itself  they  **  ministered  before  their  idols"  (Ezek.  xltv, 
12),  and  allowed  others,  *'  uncircumcised  in  heart  and 
uncircumcised  in  flesh,"  to  join  them  (ibid.  7).  They 
ate  of  unclean  things  and  polluted  the  Sabbaths.  There 
could  be  no  other  result  of  this  departure  from  the  true 
idea  of  the  priesthood  than  a  general  degradation. 
Those  w)io  ceased  to  be  true  shepherds  of  the  people 
found  nothing  in  their  ritual  to  sustain  or  elevate  them. 
They  became  as  sensual,  covetous,  and  tyrannical  as 
ever  the  clergy  of  the  Christian  Church  became  in  its 
darkest  periods ;  conspicuous  as  drunkards  and  adulter- 
ers (Isa.  XX viii,  7, 8 ;  Ivi,  10-12).  The  prophetic  order, 
instead  of  acting  as  a  check,  became  sharcn  in  their 
corruption  (Jer.  v,  81 ;  I^m.  iv,  13;  Zeph.  iii,  4).  For 
the  most  part,  the  few  efforts  after  better  things  are  not 
the  result  of  a  spontaneous  reformation,  but  of  conform- 
ity to  the  wishes  of  a  reforming  king.  In  the  one  in- 
stance in  which  tliey  do  act  spontaneously— their  re- 
sistance to  the  usurpation  of  the  priest's  functions  by 
Uzziah — their  protest,  however  right  in  itself,  was  yet 
only  too  compatible  with  a  wrong  use  of  the  office 
which  they  claimed  as  belonging  exclusively  to  them- 
selves (2  Chron.  xxvi,  17).  The  discipline  of  the  Cap- 
tivity, however,  was  not  without  its  fruits.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  priests  had  either  perished  or  were 
content  to  remain  in  the  land  of  their  exile ;  but  those 
who  did  return  were  active  in  the  work  of  restoration. 
Under  Ezra  they  submitted  to  the  stem  duty  of  re- 


pudiating their  heathen  wives  (Ezra  x,  18, 19).  They 
took  part — though  here  the  Levites  were  the  more 
prominent — in  the  instruction  of  the  people  (iii,  2 ;  Neh. 
viii,  9-18).  The  root-evils,  however,  bo<hi  reappeared. 
The  work  of  the  priesthood  was  made  the  instrument 
of  covetousness.  The  priests  of  the  time  of  Malachi  re- 
quired payment  for  every  ministerial  act,  and  would  not 
even  *'shut  the  doors"  or  **  kindle  fire"  for  naught  (MaL 
i,  10).  They  "  corrupted  the  covenant  of  Levi"  (ii,  8), 
The  idea  of  the  priest  as  the  angel,  the  messenger,  of 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  was  forgotten  (ibid.  7 ;  comp.  Eccles. 
y,  6).  The  inevitable  result  was  that  they  again  lost 
their  influence.  They  became  *'  base  and  contemptible 
before  all  the  people"  (Mai.  ii,  9).  The  office  of  the 
scribe  rose  in  repute  as  that  of  the  priest  declined  (Jost, 
Judenth,  i,  87, 148).  The  sects  that  multiplied  during 
the  last  three  centuries  of  the  national  life  of  Judaism 
were  proofs  that  the  established  order  had  failed  to  do 
its  work  in  maintaining  the  religious  life  of  the  people. 
No  great  changes  affected  the  outward  position  of  the 
priests  under  the  Persian  government.  When  that 
monarchy  fell  before  the  power  of  Alexander  they  were 
ready  enough  to  transfer  their  allegiance.  Both  the 
Persian  government  and  Alexander  had,  however,  re- 
spected the  religion  of  their  subjects,  and  the  former 
had  conferred  on  the  priests  immunities  from  taxation 
(Ezra  vi,  8,  9 ;  vii,  24 ;  Joaephus,  Anf,  xi,  8).  The  de- 
gree to  which  this  recognition  was  carried  by  the  im- 
mediate successors  of  Alexander  is  shown  by  the  work 
of  restoration  accomplished  by  Simon  the  son  of  Onias 
(EccIuSb  1,  12-20) ;  and  the  position  which  they  thus 
occupied  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  not  less  than  the 
devotion  with  which  his  zeal  inspired  them,  prepared 
them  doubtless  for  the  great  struggle  which  was  coming, 
and  in  which,  under  the  priestly  Maccabees,  they  were 
the  chief  defenders  of  their  country's  freetiom.  Some, 
indeed,  at  that  crisis  were  found  among  the  apostates. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Jason  (the  heathenized  form  of 
Joshua)  they  forsook  the  customs  of  their  fathers;  and 
they  who  as  priests  were  to  be  patterns  of  a  self-re- 
specting purity  left  their  work  in  the  Temple  to  run 
naked  in  the  circus  which  the  Syrian  king  had  opened 
in  Jerusalem  (2  Mace,  iv,  13, 14).  Some,  at  an  earlier 
period,  had  joined  the  schismatic  Onias  in  establishing 
a  rival  worship  (Josephus,  A  nt.  xii,  8, 4).  The  major- 
ity, however,  were  trtie-hearted ;  and  the  Maccahsan 
struggle  which  Jleft  the  government  of  the  country  in 
the  hands  of  their  own  order,  and,  until  the  Roman  con- 
quest, with  a  certain  measure  of  independence,  must 
have  given  to  the  higher  members  of  the  order  a  posi- 
tion of  security  and  influence.  The  martyr-spirit  showed 
itself  again  in  the  calmness  with  which  they  carried  on 
the  ministrations  in  the  Temple,  when  Jerusalem  was 
besieged  by  Pompey,  till  they  were  slain  even  in  the  act , 
of  sacriflcing  (Josephus,  Ani,  xiv,  4,  8;  War^  i,  7,  5). 
The  reign  of  Herod,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  the 
high-priesthood  was  kept  in  abeyance,  or  transferred 
from  one  to  another  at  the  will  of  one  who  was  an  alien 
by  birth  and  half  a  heathen  in  character,  must  have 
tended  to  depress  them. 

(3.)  Closing  Period, — It  will  be  interesting  to  bring 
together  the  few  facts  that  indicate  the  position  of  the 
priests  in  the  New-Test,  period  of  their  history.  The 
division  into  four-and-twenty  courses  is  still  maintained 
(Luke  i,  5 ;  Josephus,  Life,  1),  and  the  heads  of  these 
courses,  together  with  those  who  have  held  the  high- 
priesthood  (the  office  no  longer  lasting  for  life),  are  "  chief 
priests"  (apx«f>C(C)  by  courtesy  (Carpzov.  App,  Crii,  p. 
102),  and  take  their  place  io  the  Sanhedrim.  The  num- 
ber scattered  throughout  Palestine  was,  as  has  been  stated, 
very  large.  Of  these  the  greater  number  were  poor  and 
ignorant,  despised  by  the  mora  powerful  membera  of 
their  own  order,  not  gaining  the  respect  or  affection  of 
the  people.  The  picture  of  cowardly  selfishness  in  the 
priest  of  the  parable  of  Luke  x,  81  can  hardly  be 
thought  of  as  other  than  a  representative  one,  indi- 
cating the  estimate  commonly  and  truly  formed  of  the 
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character  of  the  cUm.  The  piieatly  order,  like  the  na- 
tioDi  was  divided  between  contending  secta.  The  influ- 
ence of  Hyrcanua,  himself  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  a 
Saddoeee  (Joeephus,  A  nt,  xiii,  10, 6),  had  probably  made 
the  tenets  of  that  party  popular  among  the  wealthier 
and  more  powerful  members,  and  the  chief-priests  of  the 
Gospels  and  the  Acts,  the  whole  ApxupaTuciw  yivoc 
(Acts  iv,  1,  6 ;  v,  17),  were  apparently  consistent  Sad- 
ducees,  sometimes  combining  with  the  Pharisees  in  the 
Sanhedrim,  sometimes  thwarted  by  them,  in  persecoting 
the  followers  of  Jesus  because  they  preached  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead.  The  great  multitude  {ox^o^y,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  received  that  testimony  (vi,  7) 
must  have  been  free  from  or  must  have  overcome  Sad- 
ducean  prejudices.  It  was  not  strange  that  those  who 
did  not  welcome  the  truth  which  would  have  raised 
them  to  a  higher  life  should  sink  lower  and  lower  into 
an  ignorant  and  ferocious  fanaticism.  Few  stranger 
contrasts  meet  us  in  the  history  of  religion  than  that 
presented  in  the  life  of  the  priesthood  in  the  last  half- 
eentnry  of  the  Temple— now  going  through  the  solemn 
flacrifidal  rites  and  joining  in  the  noblest  hymns,  now 
raising  a  fierce  clamor  at  anything  which  seemed  to 
them  a  profanation  of  the  sanctuary,  and  rushing  to 
dash  out  the  brains  of  the  bold  or  incautious  intruder, 
or  of  one  of  their  own  order  who  might  enter  while 
under  some  ceremonial  defilement,  or  with  a  half-hu- 
morous cruelty  setting  fire  to  the  dothes  of  the  Le\4tes 
who  were  found  tleeping  when  they  ought  to  have  been 
watching  at  their  posts  (Lightfoot,  Tempk  Service,  ch.  i). 
The  rivalry  which  led  the  Levites  to  claim  privileges 
which  had  hitherto  belonged  to  the  priests  has  already 
been  noticed.  See  LK\TrB.  In  the  scenes  of  the  last 
tragedy  of  Jewish  history  the  order  passes  away,  with- 
out honor, "  dying  as  a  fool  dieth."  The  high-priest- 
hood is  given  to  the  lowest  and  vilest  of  the  adherents 
of  the  frenzied  Zealots  ( Josephus,  War,  iv,  8, 6).  Other 
priests  appear  as  deserting  to  the  enemy  {ibid,  vi,  6,  1). 
It  is  from  a  priest  that  Titus  receives  the  lamps,  and 
gems,  and  costly  raiment  of  the  sanctuary  (jUfid,  vi,  8, 8). 
Priests  report  to  their  conquerors  the  terrible  utterance 
"  Let  us  depart**  on  the  last  Pentecost  ever  celebrated  in 
the  Temple  {ibid,  vi,  5,  8).  It  is  a  priest  who  fills  up 
the  degradation  of  his  order  by  dwelling  on  the  fall  of 
his  country  with  a  cold-blooded  satisfaction,  and  finding 
in  Titus  the  fulfilment  of  the  Messianic  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Test.  (t^.  vi,  5, 4).  The  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem deprived  the  order  at  one  blow  of  all  but  an  honor- 
ary distinction.  Their  occupation  was  gone.  Many 
families  must  have  altogether  lost  their  genealogies. 
Those  who  still  prided  themselves  on  their  descent  were 
no  longer  safe  against  the  claims  of  pretenders.  The 
jealousies  of  the  lettered  class,  which  had  been  kept 
under  some  restraint  as  long  as  the  Temple  stood,  now 
had  full  play,  and  the  inflnence  of  the  rabbins  increased 
with  the  fall  of  the  priesthood.  The  position  of  the 
priests  in  medisval  and  modem  Judaism  has  never  risen 
above  that  of  complimentary  recognition.  Those  who 
claim  to  take  their  place  among  the  sons  of  Aaron  are 
entitled  to  receive  the  redemption-money  of  the  first- 
born, to  take  the  law  from  its  chest,  and  to  pronounce 
the  benediction  in  the  synagogues  (Ugolino,  xii,  48). 

IV.  Relation  of  the  Jewiih  Priesthood  to  the  Christian 
Ministry. — The  language  of  the  New-Test  writers  in 
relation  to  the  priesthood  ought  not  to  be  passed  over. 
They  recognise  in  Christ  the  first-bom,  the  king,  the 
Anointed,  the  representative  of  the  trae  primeval  priest- 
hood after  the  order  of  Melchizedek  (Heb.  vii,  viii), 
from  which  that  of  Aaron,  however  necessary  for  the 
time,  is  now  seen  to  have  been  a  deflection.  But  there 
is  no  trace  of  an  order  in  the  new  Christian  society 
bearing  the  name  and  exercising  functions  like  those 
of  the  priests  of  the  older  Covenant.  The  synagogue, 
and  not  the  Temple,  furnishes  the  pattem  for  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Church.  The  idea  which  pervades 
the  teaching  of  the  Epistles  is  that  of  a  universal  priest- 
hood.   All  trae  believers  are  made  kings  and  priests 


(Rev.  i,  6;  1  Pet.  ii,  9),  offer  spiritual  sacrifices  (Bom. 
xii,  1),  may  draw  near,  may  enter  into  the  holiest  (Heb. 
X,  19-22),  as  having  received  a  true  priestly  consecra- 
tion. They,  too,  have  been  washed  and  sprinkled  as 
the  sons  of  Aaron  were  (x,  22).  It  was  the  thought  of 
a  succeeding  age  that  the  old  classification  of  the  high- 
priest,  priests,  and  Levites  was  reproduced  in  the  bish- 
ops, priests,  and  deacons  of  the  Christian  Church.  The 
history  of  language  presents  few  stranger  facts  than 
those  connected  with  these  words.  Priest,  our  only 
equivalent  for  U/ki/c*  comes  to  us  from  the  word  which 
was  chosen  because  it  excluded  the  idea  of  a  sacerdotal 
character.  Bishop  has  narrowly  escaped  a  like  pervei^ 
sioo,  occurring  as  it  does  constantly  in  Wiclifs  ver- 
sion as  the  translation  of  iLpx^t^vQ  (e.  g.  John  xviii, 
15;  Heb.  viii,  1).  The  idea  which  was  thus  expressed 
rested,  it  is  trae,  on  the  broad  analogy  of  a  threefold 
gradation,  and  the  terms  ''priest,**  ''altar,"  "sacrifice,** 
might  be  used  without  involving  more  than  a  legiti- 
mate symbolism ;  but  they  brought  with  them  the  in- 
evitable danger  of  reproducing  and  perpetuating  in  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Church  many  of  the  feelings 
which  belonged  to  Judaism,  and  ought  to  have  been 
left  behind  with  it.  If  the  evil  has  not  proved  so  fatal 
to  the  life  of  Christendom  as  it  might  have  done,  it  is 
because  no  bishop  or  pope,  however  much  he  might 
exaggerate  the  harmony  of  the  two  systems,  has  ever 
dreamed  of  making  the  Christian  priesthood  hereditary. 
We  have  perhaps  reason  to  be  thankful  that  two  errors 
tend  to  neutralize  each  other,  and  that  the  age  which 
witnessed  the  most  extravagant  sacerdotalism  was  one 
in  which  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  first  exalted, 
then  urged,  and  at  last  enforced. 

y.  Literature, — For  the  similarity  in  the  religion  of 
ancient  Greece,  see  Potter,  Archaohgia  (Lond.  1775), 
i,  202;  of  ancient  Home,  Adam,  AtUiquiHes  (Edinb. 
1791),  p.  298,  §  Ministri  Sacroram.  For  the  resem- 
blances between  the  religious  customs  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  and  those  of  the  Jews,  we  refer  especially  to 
Ritto,  Pictorial  History  of  Palestine  (Loud.  1844).  On 
the  Hebrew  priesthood  in  general,  see  Kuper,  Das 
Priesterthum  des  AUen  Btmdes  (Beri.  18C5).  For  par- 
ticular topics,  see  Kiesling,  De  Legibus  Mas.  circa  So- 
cerd,  Vitio  Corporis  laborantes;  Kail,  Ve  Morbis  Sa" 
cerdot,  V,  T,  ex  Mimaierii  eor,  Conditioue  oriundis  (Hafn. 
1745) ;  Jablonskii  Pantheon,  Proleg.  §  29, 41, 48 ;  Munch, 
De  Matrimonio  Sacerd.  V.  T,  cum  Filiah,  Sacer,  (No- 
rimb.  1747);  Kohl,  De  ACtute,  etc  (Lips.  1785) ;  Rechen- 
berg,  id,  (ibid.  1760) ;  Stiebritz,  De  Sacerdotum  VitOs 
Corpore  (Hal.  1742);  Curtiss,  The  Levidcal  Priests 
(Lond.  1877).  For  the  theology  of  the  subject,  see  Dr. 
J.  P.  Smith,  Discourses  on  the  Sacrifice  and  Priesthood 
of  Christ  (Lond.  1842) ;  Jardine,  Christian  Sacerdotal- 
ism (ibid.  1871).  See  also  the  works  cited  by  Danz, 
Wdrterbttch,  s.  v.  Priester;  Darling,  Cydopadia  Bibli' 
ographica,  vol.  i,  col.  1812. 

PRIEST  b  a  contraction  of  the  word  presbyter  (Greek 
vpiopvrepoi),  and  b  derived  probably  from  the  old 
French  or  Norman  prestre.  It  was  in'the  Saxon,  first 
preost,  later  prest.  The  German  and  Dutch  words 
9Xt  priester;  the  modem  French, /ire/re ;  the  Italian, 
preie ;  but  the  Spanish  is  most  like  the  original  form — 
it  is  presbitero.  In  its  most  general  signification,  the 
word  is  the  title  of  a  minii^ter  of  public  worship,  but  is 
specially  applied  to  the  minister  of  sacrifice  or  other 
mediatorial  offices.  In  the  early  history  -of  mankind, 
the  functions  of  the  priest  seem  to  have  commonly  been 
discharged  by  the  head  of  each  family ;  but,  on  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  family  into  the  state,  the  office  of  priest 
became  a  public  one,  which  absorbed  the  duties  as  well 
as  the  privileges  which  before  belonged  to  the  heads  of 
the  separate  families  or  communities.  It  thus  came  to 
pass  that  in  many  instances  the  priestly  office  was  asso- 
ciated with  that  of  the  sovereign,  whatever  might  be 
the  particular  form  of  sovereignty.  But  in  many  re- 
ligious and  political  bodies,  also,  the  orders  were  main- 
tained in  complete  independence,  and  the  priests  formed 
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■  distinct,  mi,  geocndly  epealdng,  a  prirlleged  ckii. 
S«  Eoift;  Hinduism.  The  priestly  order,  in  moat 
of  the  4actenc  religioiu,  iaduded  a  gndiutedhieiuchj; 
and  to  the  chief,  whatever  wia  hU  title,  were  uaigned 
the  most  sdlema  of  Ibe  relij^ous  offices  iatroated  to  the 
body.     Compare  the  preceding  article. 

In  the  Christian  Cbuich  the  word  has  been  naed  in 
place  of  the  two  Greek  words  (I)  rptv^Onpo^,  which 
really  sif^nitiee  aa  Mer,  and  (2)  iipciic,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  I^tin  taardoi,  i.  e.  one  who  cOera  aacri- 
flce— worcis  which  are  eiceedingly  disaimilar  in  mean- 
ing, but,  used  in  ihii  indiacrimiDate  manner,  convey  ■ 
false  idea  as  to  the  lESpecliva  oRlcea  of  pricit  and 
prtadier.  The  Christian  preacher  or  minister  answcis 
rather  to  the  ancient  prophet  than  Co  Che  Old-Testament 
priest.  Aa  iifuvt  means  one  tcho  offtri  tacnftxt,  and 
•9  sacriRces  have  been  aboliahed  sines  the  oBerinfi  of 
the  one  perfect  and  all-iufficient  Sacrifice,  it  followa 
that,  in  the  strict  and  official  tense,  there  are  do  "sacri- 
Hcerv"  under  the  New-TesCamcnC  or  Chrialisn  dispensa- 
tion. If,  therefore,  the  claim*  of  the  miniatem  of  the 
Church  are  made  to  rest  Bpan  a  precise  analogy  to  those 
founded  apan  the  priestly  fimcLons  of  an  abrogated  dis- 
pensation, it  anrely  becomes  the  adv-ocacei  of  luch  claims 
to  prove  from  the  Ctiristian  Inatilute  that  Che  conceived 
analogy  eiisla.  But  where  ia  the  proof?  There  is  not 
a  single  passage  in  "the  book"  ofapostlea  and  evanfiel- 
ists  to  support  the  assumption.  Nowhere  are  the  min- 
isten  of  the  Uospel  repreaenled  as  "  sacrificers ;"  no- 
wliere  is  proviaion  made  foi  auch  a  aitccearion,  aa  in  any 
respect  similar  to  the  Levitical,  and  atill  less  the  Aaron- 
ical  prieslhood.  To  Che  prophets,  and  rulen  of  the 
aynagogues,  it  is  admitted  that  there  are  aUnsions  de- 
icriplive  of  ministerial  duties;  for  Che  work  of  instruc- 
tion was  the  appropriate  business  of  these  eecleuastical 
fimcCionariea,  and  not  performing  the  services  of  a  pre- 
scribed riluaL  But  aacerdolal  dignicies  are  nowhere 
ascribed  to  Christian  presbylera. 

The  priesthood,  as  a  religieus  order,  perished  wil 
Judaism.    The  priesthood  was  the  shadow,  and  disap- 
peared when  the  substance  came.    Aa  a  mediator,  Je- 
ans Christ  is  the  only  priest ;  as  a  servant  of  God,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  consecrate  his  full  time  and  energies  and 
thoughts  to  the  divine  service,  every  Chrialisn  is  a 
"priest  onto  God."     The  New  TesUment,  Iherefore, 
contains  no  hint  of  any  priest,  nor  of  any  officer  answer- 
ing to  a  priest,  in  the  early  Church ;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, contains  many  passages  which  teach  more  or  less 
directly  and  distinctly  thst  the  priesthood  of  the  class 
is  mci^(ed  in  the  priestly  character  of  Jesus  Christ 
thatof  the  whole  diacipleship  (cotrp.  Heb.  ii,17;  ii 
iv,  W;  V,  6-10;  vii,  27,  28;  x,  11, 1!;  Rev.  v,  10).     It 
is  very  clear  that  the  apostles,  when  they  so  plainly  as- 
sert the  abolition  of  sacrifices  since  the  offering  of  the 
one  perfect  and  all-aufficicnt  Sacrifice,  could  never  intend 
to  inatilute  auch  an  office  as  a  tacri^ixu)  prieaC    When 
they  use  the  term,  they  apply  it  to  Christ  alone.    The 
office  of  a  Chrisdan  pastor  is  not  to  atone,  but  to  preach 
the  atonement.    In  Rom.  kv,  16  the  application  of  Ibe 
term  by  the  apostle  Paid  is  flgurstive.     The  modern 
minister  answers  rather  to  the  ancient  prophet  than  I 
the  ancient  priest.     At  least  this  is  the  universal  opii 
ion  of  nearly  all  ProCesCant  Christendom,  though  sou 
relics  of  the  old  priestly  idea  of  a  special  sacerdotal  o 
der,  with  peculiar  privUegea  nnd  prerogatives,  and  pos-' 
■easing  peculiar  holines^  still  linger  in  the  Church. 

The  advocates  of  hierarchical  claims,  whether  Rom- 
ish, Greek,  or  Protestant  Christians,  assume  thst  min- 
isteni  are  entitled  to  be  ref;anled  as  succeeding  to  the 
ssme  relation  to  the  Church  with  that  whic' 
tained  by  Che  priesthood  under  the  Jewish 
Hence  the  terms  and  offices  pecnliar  to  the  ancient 
priests  ore  conceived  lo  be  analogous  to  the  fond ' 
and  designations  of  the  Christian  ministry.     On 
asBomption,  it  ia  contended  that  the  duties  performed 
and  the  authority  exercised  under  the  direct  aancl' 
of  the  Host  High  are  now  tnuufecred  to  these  who 
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penaation.  In  tbe  grades  of  the  hierarchy  the  prieat- 
hood  is  second  in  order  only  to  thst  of  bishop.  Bisbops 
and  priests  possess  tbe  ean»  priestly  authority,  bat  the 
bishop  has  the  power  of  transmitting  it  to  others,  which 
■n  ordinary  priest  cannot  do.  The  priest  is  regarded  aa 
the  ordinary  minister  of  the  Eucharist,  whether  as  a 
ment  or  as  s  sacrifice ;  of  bapdsm,  penance,  and 
me  unction ;  and  although  the  contracting  parties 
eld  in  the  modem  schoola  to  be  themselves  the 
tars  of  marriage,  the  priest  is  rcgsrded  by  all 
schoola  of  Soman  divines  as  at  least  the  normal  and 
official  witness  of  its  eelebration.  Tbe  priest  is  also 
oiB^ly  charged  with  the  instruction  of  the  people  snd 
the  direction  of  their  spiritual  concerns,  and,  by  long- 
estahlisbed  use,  special  districts,  called  parishes  (q.v,), 
assigned  la  priests,  within  which  they  are  intrusted 
h  the  care  and  supervision  of  the  spiritual  wants  of 
all  the  inhabitants.  The  holy  order  of  priesthood  can 
only  be  conferred  by  a  bishop,  and  he  is  ordinarily  as- 
sisted by  two  or  more  priests,  who,  in  common  with  the 
bishop,  impose  hands  on  tbe  candidate.  The  rest  of 
the  ceremonial  of  ordination  conaista  in  investing  the 
candidate  with  the  sacred  instruments  and  omamenla 
of  his  order,  anointing  bis  hands,  and  reciting  certjun 
prayers  significant  of  the  gifts  and  the  duties  of  the  of- 
fice. Dens  defines  the  prieethood  as  "  a  sacred  order  and 
sscramenl,  in  which  power  is  conferred  of  consecrating 
the  body  of  Christ,  of  remitting  sins,  and  of  adminis- 
tering certain  other  sacraments."  Accordingly,  at  the 
consecralioQ  of  a  priest,  after  unction  and  prayer,  the 
chalice,  with  wine  and  water,  and  the  paten  upon  it 
with  the  host,  are  given  to  him,  with  these  awful  words, 
"Koceivepowerloofrer  thesscrilloeofGod,  and  lo  cel- 
ebrate maas  for  Ibe  living  and  the  dead."  Moreover, 
he  receives  formally  the  power  lo  forgive  sins.  The 
distinguishing  v«ltment  of  the  priest  ia  the  rJtonUs 
(Lst,  pfruirta).  In  Roman  Catholic  countries,  priests 
wear  even  in  public  a  distinctive  dress. 
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In  some  portiona  of  the  Episcopal  Church  It 
maintained  that  the  modem  dei^yman  is  thi 
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Prayer-book  to  desigiuite  the  clerical  o£Sca.  Says  Floy- 
der :  "  The  Greek  and  Latin  words  which  we  translate 
•prieif  are  derived  from  words  that  signify  holy;  and 
so  the  word  priest,  according  to  the  etymology,  signi- 
fies him  whose  mere  charge  and  function  are  about  holy 
things,  and  therefore  seems  to  be  a  most  proper  word 
to  him  who  is  set  apart  to  the  holy  public  senrice  and 
worship  of  God,  especially  when  he  is  in  the  actual 
ministration  of  holy  thingSL  If  it  be  objected  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  usuid  acceptation  of  the  word,  it  signifies 
him  that  offers  up  a  Micn/Sce,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
allowed  to  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  who  hath  no  sacri- 
fice to  offer,  it  is  answered  that  the  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  have  sacrifices  to  offer  (1  Pet  ii,  6) :  'Ye  are 
built  up  a  spiritual  house,  an  holy  priesthood,  to  offer 
up  spiritual  sacrifices  of  prayer,  praises,  thanksgiving,' 
etc.  In  respect  of  these,  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
may  safely,  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  be  called  priests; 
and  in  a  more  eminent  manner  than  other  Christians, 
because  they  are  taken  from  among  men  to  offer  up 
these  sacrifices  for  others.  But  besides  these  spiritual 
sacrifices  mentioned,  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  have 
another  sacrifice  to  offer,  viz.  the  unbloody  sacrifice,  as 
it  was  anciently  called,  the  commemorative  sacrifice  of 
the  blood  of  Christ,  which  does  as  really  and  truly  show 
forth  the  death  of  Christ  as  those  sacrifices  under  the 
law  did ;  and  in  respect  of  this  sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist, 
the  ancients  have  usually  called  those  that  offer  it  up 
priests."  See  Killen,  Ancient  Churchf  p.  644;  Marten- 
sen,  DogmaHct;  Fairbaim,  Typology;  Calvin,  Insti- 
tutes;  Coleman,  Manual  on  PreUusy  and  RituaKtm,  p. 
167  sq.;  Stratten,  Book  of  the  Priesthood;  Howitt,  On 
PHettcraft;  D wight,  Theology;  Schaff,  Hist,  of  the 
Apost.  Church;  Elliott,  Delineation  of  Romanism  (see 
Index);  Sumner,  Principles  at  Stake  (Loud.  1868, 8vo), 
ch.  iii ;  Christian  Quar,  April,  1878,  art.  iv ;  Metk,  Quar, 
Rev.  July,  1873,  art,  ii;  Siudien  u,  Kritiken,  1862,  No.  1 ; 
Bapt,  Quar.  Oct.  1870;  Christian  Monthly,  Feb.  1865, 
p.  188.  See  Bishop;  Clkrot;  PRBACHER.  (J.H.W.) 
Priestley,  Joseph,  LL.D.,  one  of  the  most  noted 
of  the  English  deists  of  the  18th  century,  and  a  scientist 
of  great  celebrity,  was  bom  of  humble  but  honorable 
parenUge  at  Fieldhead,  March  18, 1738,  old  style.  His 
mother  dying  when  he  was  six  years  of  age,  he  was 
adopted  by  a  paternal  aunt,  Mrs.  Keighley,  by  whom  he 
was  sent  to  a  free  grammar-school  in  the  neighborhood, 
where  he  was  taught  the  lAtin  language  and  the  ele- 
ments of  the  Greek.  His  vacations  were  devoted  to  the 
study  of  Hebrew  under  a  dissenting  minister ;  and  when 
he  had  acquired  some  proficiency  in  this  language  he 
commenced  and  made  considerable  progress  in  the  Chal- 
dee,  Syriac,  and  Arabia  Ill-health,  however,  led  him  to 
abandon  for  a  while  his  classical  studies,  and  he  gave 
himself  to  mercantile  pursuits.  Though  obliged  to  leave 
school,  he  yet  continued  his  studies.  Without  the  aid 
of  a  master,  he  acquired  some  knowledge  of  French, 
Italian,  and  German.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  (1752)  he 
resumed  work  as  a  theological  student  in  the  dissenting 
academy  at  Daventry.  His  parents,  who  were  both 
of  the  Calvinistic  persuasion,  as  well  as  his  aunf,  had 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  inculcating  the  importance 
of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine.  At  the  academy  he  found 
both  the  professors  and  students  greatly  agitated  upon 
most  theological  questions  which  were  deemed  of  much 
importance,  such  as  liberty  and  necessity,  the  sleep  of 
the  soul,  etc.,  and  kindred  articles  of  orthodoxy  and  her- 
esy. These  were  the  topics  of  animated  and  frequent 
discussion.  The  spirit  of  controversy  thus  excited  was 
in  some  measure  fostered  by  the  plan  for  regulating  their 
studies,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Doddridge.  It  specified  cer- 
tain works  on  both  sides  of  every  question  which  the 
students  were  required  to  peruse  and  form  an  abridg- 
ment of  for  their  future  use.  Before  the  lapse  of  many 
months  Priestley  conceived  himself  called  upon  to  re- 
nounce the  greater  number  of  the  theological  and  meta- 
physical opinions  which  he  had  imbibed  in  early  youth, 
and  thus,  he  himself  obser^'es,  '*  I  came  to  embrace  what 


is  generally  called  the  heterodox  ude  of  the  question; 
.  .  .  but  notwithstanding  the  great  freedom  of  our  de- 
bates, the  extreme  of  heresy  among  us  was  Arianism,  and 
all  of  us,  I  believe,  left  the  academy  with  a  belief,  more 
or  less  qualified,  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement."  His 
waywardness  did  not  interfere  with  his  graduation,  and 
in  1755  he  became  assistant  minister  to  an  Independent 
congregation  at  Keedharo-Market,  in  Suffolk.  Here  he 
made  himself  unpopular  by  renouncing  the  doctrine  of 
the  Atonement,  and  in  three  years  left,  in  rather  bad 
repute  because  of  his  heresy.  He  found  a  temporary 
engagement  at  Nantwich,  in  Cheshire,  but  was  again 
unpopular,  and  next  engaged  in  teaching  with  some 
success,  and  was  finally  chosen  professor  of  belles-lettres 
in  Warrington  Academy.  During  the  ten  years  fol- 
lowing he  produced  half  a  dozen  thoughtful  works  on 
widely  varying  subjects — works  which  of  themselves 
would  have  given  him  enduring  fame.  He  busied  him- 
self in  politics,  too,  and  became  known  as  a  vigorous 
lecturer.  He  was  still  poor,  but  by  dint  of  strict  econ- 
omy he  had  secured  an  air-pump  and  an  electrical  ma- 
chine, and  had  already  begun  his  scientific  researches. 

While  at  Xeedham  he  composed  his  work  entitled 
The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Remission,  which  shows  that 
the  Death  of  Christ  is  no  proper  Sacrifice  nor  Satisfac- 
tion for  Sin;  but  that  Pardon  is  dispensed  solely  on  ac" 
count  of  a  Personal  Repentance  of  the  Sinner,  It  was 
published  in  1761.  He  seems  to  have  rejected  all  the- 
ological dogmas  which  appeared  to  him  to  rest  solely 
upon  the  interpretation  put  upon  certain  passages  of  the 
Bible  by  ecclesiastical  authority.  It  does  not,  however, 
appear  that  these  doctrinal  errors  produced  any  morally 
evil  results.  A  visit  to  the  metropolis  was  the  occasion 
of  his  introduction  to  our  own  celebrated  countryman. 
Dr.  Franklin,  Dr.  Price,  and  others.  To  the  first  of 
these  he  communicated  his  idea  of  writing  a  historical 
account  of  electrical  discoveries,  if  provided  with  the 
requisite  books.  These  Dr.  Franklin  undertook  to  pro- 
cure, and  before  the  end  of  the  year  in  which  Priestley 
submitted  to  him  the  plan  of  the  work  he  sent  him  a 
copy  of  it  in  print,  though  five  hours  of  every  day  had 
been  occupied  in  public  or  private  teaching,  besides 
which  he  had  kept  up  an  active  philosophical  corre- 
spondence. The  title  of  this  work  is  The  History  and 
Present  State  of  Electricity,  with  Original  Experiments 
(1767 ;  dd  ed.  1775).  By  his  devotion  to  learning  and 
his  persistent  scrutiny  of  nature,  Priestley  now  unrav- 
elled many  a  tangled  web  of  science,  and  it  was  his  to 
make  the  most  valuable  discovery  in  science  of  the  last 
century;  but  as  he  drew  nearer  natural  truth,  he  be- 
came more  and  more,  though  perhaps  unconsciously,  es- 
tranged from  revealed  truth,  and  by  a  hot  temper  and 
hasty  utterances  alienated  his  best  friends.  A  disagree- 
ment between  the  trustees  and  professors  of  the  academy 
led  to  his  relinquishing  the  appointment  at  Warrington 
in  1767.  His  next  engagement  was  with  a  large  congre- 
gation at  Mill-Hill  Chapel,  Leeds,  where  his  theological 
inquiries  were  resumed,  and  several  works  of  the  kind 
composed,  chiefly  of  a  controversial  character.  The 
vicinity  of  hu  dwelling  to  a  public  brewery  was  the 
occasion  of  his  attention  being  directed  to  pneumatic 
chemistry,  the  consideration  of  which  he  commenced  in 
1768,  and  subsequently  prosecuted  with  great  success. 
His  first  publication  on  this  subject  was  a  pamphlet  on 
Impregnating  Water  with  Fixed  Air  (1772) ;  the  same 
year  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  his  Obser- 
vations on  Different  Kinds  of  Air,  to  which  the  Copley 
medal  was  awarded  in  1778.  He  originated  other  modes 
of  investigation  now  pursued,  and,  indeed,  nearly  all 
that  is  known  of  the  gases  has  its  foundation  in  the  dis- 
coveries he  made.  He  discovered  oxygen  gas,  nitrous 
gas,  nitrous -oxide  gas,  nitrous  Vapor,  carbonic -oxide 
gas,  sulphurous-oxide  gas,  fluoric-acid  gas,  muriatic  gas, 
and  ammoniacal  gas.  The  discovery  of  oxygen  alone 
rivalled  in  importance  the  great  discovery  of  gravita- 
tion by  Newton  in  the  preceding  century.  The  pneu- 
matic trough,  a  vessel  by  means  of  which  chemists  col« 
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lect  gas,  was  also  in  good  part  invented  by  Priestley. 
He  experimented  untiringly,  and  gave  to  the  world  a 
detailed  account  of  almost  every  observation  be  made. 
For  a  time  be  was  tbe  idol  of  men  of  science.  All  Eu- 
rope did  him  bonor.  At  tbe  beigbt  of  his  reputation  be 
became  companion  to  tbe  earl  of  Sbelbume,  with  whom 
he  travelled  extensively  on  the  Continent.  He  remained 
with  that  nobleman  seven  years,  at  tbe  end  of  which,  in 
1789,  receiving  a  pension,  he  settled  in  Birmingham, 
where  be  proceeded  actively  with  bis  philosophic  and 
theologicsl  researches,  and  was  also  appointed  pastor  to 
a  dissenting  congregation.  Having  been  told  by  cer- 
tain Parisian  savans  that  be  was  tbe  only  roan  they 
bad  ever  known,  of  any  understanding,  who  believed  in 
Christianity,  he  wrote,  in  reply,  the  LeUen  to  a  PhUth- 
iophical  Unbeliever  (1780),  and  various  other  works  con- 
taining criticisms  on  tbe  doctrines  of  Hume  and  others. 
His  public  position  was  now  rather  a  hard  one;  for 
while  laughed  at  in  Paris  as  a  believer,  at  home  he  was 
branded  as  an  atheist.  To  escape  the  odium  arising 
from  the  latter  imputation,  he  published  bis  Disquin- 
tion  relating  to  Matter  and  Spirit,  In  this  work,  while 
he  partly  materializes  spirit,  be  at  tbe  same  time  partly 
spiritualizes  matter.  He  holds,  however,  that  our  hopes 
of  resurrection  must  rest  solely  on  the  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian revelation,  and  that  scientifically  they  have  no 
demonstration  whatever.  The  doctrines  of  a  Revelation 
and  a  Kesurrection  appear  with  him  to  have  supported 
one  another.  He  believed  in  a  Revelation,  because  it 
declared  a  Resurrection;  and  be  believed  in  a  Resur- 
rection, because  be  found  it  declared  in  the  Revelation. 
Yet  in  his  Introductory  Dittertaiion  to  Uartley^t  Ohser' 
vaiiont  on  Man  he  expressed  doubts  again  concerning 
tbe  immateriality  of  the  sentient  principle  in  man ;  and 
in  the  Doctrine  of  Aeoesri/y— another  elucidation  of 
Hartley  (q.  v.)— published  about  the  same  time,  largely 
denied  the  Christian  doctrine  of  Revelation.  But  among 
tbe  many  points  of  Church  dogma  called  in  question  or 
altogether  repudiated.  Dr.  Priestley  thus  far  bad  not 
openly  touched  tbe  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  lu  1782  be 
published  his  History  of  the  CorruptionB  of  Christianity 
(2  vols.  8vo).  A  refutation  of  the  arguments  contained 
in  this  work  was  proposed  for  one  of  the  Hague  prize 
essays ;  and  in  1785  the  work  itself  was  burned  by  the 
common  hangman  in  the  city  of  Dort.  Next  came  a 
History  of  Early  Opinions  concerning  Jesus  Christ  (1786, 
4  vols.  8vo),  but  it  failed  to  make  any  impression  in  the 
literary  or  theological  world.  His  previous  writings, 
however,  gave  rise  to  a  lively  literary  warfare  between 
Priestley  and  Dr.  Horsley.  Tbe  principal  subjects  dis- 
cussed were  tbe  doctrines  of  Free  Will,  Materialism,  and 
Unitarianism.  Tbe  victory  in  this  controversy  w  ill  prob- 
ably be  awarded  by  most  men  In  accordance  with  their 
own  preconceived  views  on  tbe  questions  at  issue.  In 
a  letter  to  Dr.  Price,  dated  Jan.  27, 1791,  Priestley  says : 
"  With  respect  to  the  Church,  with  which  you  have  med- 
dled but  little,  I  have  long  since  drawn  the  sword  and 
thrown  away  the  scabbard,  and  am  very  easy  about  tbe 
consequences."  While  it  was  a  source  of  wonder  to  tbe 
savans  of  the  Continent  that  such  a  man  could  believe  in 
a  God  at  all,  bis  want  of  belief  shocked  the  better  class 
of  bis  countrymen,  who,  although  at  tbe  time  sadly  lax 
in  morals,  were  scmpulous  in  their  adherence  to  ortho- 
doxy. But  be  did  not  confine  himself  to  dealing  with 
churchmen :  his  object  was  to  obtain  for  the  dissenters 
what  he  considered  to  be  their  rights,  and  in  the  pur- 
suit of  which  he  publbbed  about  twenty  volumes.  He 
attacked  certain  positions  relating  to  tbe  dissenters  in 
Blackstone's  Commentaries  with  a  vigor  and  acrimony 
which  seems  to  have  surprised  his  adversary.  At  tbe 
same  time  be  was  avowedly  partial  to  the  French  Revo- 
lution, and  as  he  was  a  man  of  strong  speech  and  sting- 
ing pen,  he  soon  excited  tbe  hatred  of  the  High-Church 
and  Tory  party.  Tbe  agitation  of  tbe  populace  had 
already  found  vent  in  riots,  and  in  the  month  of  July 
Dr.  Priestley's  bouse,  library,  manuscripts,  and  costly 
apparatus  were  committed  to  the  flames  by  an  angry 


mob^  His  papers,  torn  in  scraps,  carpeted  tHe  roads 
around  bis  desolated  home,  and  he  was  expcMed  to  gi^t 
personal  danger.  He  quitted  Birmingham  for  Hack- 
ney, where  be  became  the  successor  of  his  deceased  friend 
Dr.  Price  (q.  v.),  and  so  far  as  money  could  restore  what 
be  had  lost,  it  was  liberally  given.  But  bis  sentiments 
were  unchanged,  and  he  was  none  tbe  less  outspoken 
because  of  misuse ;  and  at  last,  conceiving  himself  to  be 
insecure  against  popular  rage,  be  embarked  for  America. 

In  tbe  United  Sutes  be  was  received  with  enthu- 
siasm as  a  martyr  to  republican  principles.  He  was 
offered  a  professor's  chair  in  Philadelphia,  which,  how- 
ever, he  declined— for,  notwithstanding  bis  unparalleled 
attainments,  be  modestly  felt  the  want  of  an  early  sys- 
tematic training  in  tbe  sciences— and,  retiring  to  Nor- 
thumberland, be  was  soon  again  absorbed  in  his  studies. 
But  even  here  before  long  he  was  in  the  midst  of  bitter 
controversy.  He  had  contemplated  no  difficulty  in  form- 
ing a  Unitarian  congregation  in  America ;  but  in  this  he 
was  greatly  disappointed.  He  found  that  tbe  majority 
disregarded  religion,  and  those  who  paid  any  attention 
to  it  were  more  afraid  of  his  doctrines  than  desirous  of 
bearing  them.  By  tbe  American  government,  tbe  for- 
mer democratic  spirit  of  which  had  subsided,  be  was 
looked  upon  as  a  spy  in  the  interest  of  France.  Tbe 
democracy  he  espoused  was  unpalatably  French,  the  in- 
consistency of  bis  religious  doctrines  laid  him  open  to 
ridicule,  and,  as  be  could  not  long  remain  silent,  a  host 
of  critics  was  soon  arrayed  against  him.  His  later 
writings  were  mostly  in  defence  of  bis  doctrines  and 
discoveries,  and  bis  experiments  in  America  did  not 
prove  as  successful  as  those  of  bis  earlier  years.  To  the 
day  of  his  death  he  continued  to  pursue  his  literary  and 
scientific  pursuits  with  as  much  ardor  as  be  had  shown 
at  any  period  of  his  active  life.  He  died  Feb.  6, 1804, 
expressing  the  satbfaction  he  derived  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  led  a  useiful  life  and  the  confidence 
he  felt  in  a  future  state  in  a  happy  immortality.  When 
his  death  became  known  in  Paris,  bis  ihge  was  read  by 
Cuvier  before  the  National  Institute. 

Priestley  has  given  us  bis  autobiography  down  to 
March  24, 1795.  He  was  a  man  of  irreproachable  moral 
and  domestic  character,  remarkable  for  zeal,  for  truth, 
patience,  and  in  his  maturer  years  for  serenity  of  tem- 
per. He  appears  to  have  been  fearless  in  proclaim- 
ing bis  convictions,  whether  theological,  political,  or 
scientific.  Few  men  in  modem  times  have  written  so 
much,  or  with  such  facility ;  yet  he  seldom  spent  more 
than  six  or  eight  hours  a  day  in  any  labor  which  re- 
quired much  men  tal  exertion.  A  habit  of  regularity  ex- 
tended itself  to  all  his  studies.  He  never  read  a  book 
without  determining  in  bis  own  mind  when  be  M'ould 
finish  it ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  every  year  he  arranged 
the  plan  of  bis  literary  pursuits  and  scientific  researches. 
He  labored  under  a  great  defect,  which,  howcfver,  was 
not  a  very  considerable  impediment  to  bis  progress.  He 
sometimes  lost  all  ideas  both  of  persons  and  things  with 
which  he  had  been  conversant.  He  always  did  imme- 
diately what  he  bad  to  perform.  Though  he  rose  early 
and  despatched  his  more  serious  pursuits  in  the  morn- 
ing, yet  he  was  as  well  qualified  for  mental  exertion  at 
one  time  of  the  day  as  at  another.  All  seasons  were 
equal  to  him,  early  or  late,  before  dinner  or  after.  He 
could  also  write  without  inconvenience  by  the  parlor 
fire,  with  his  wife  and  children  about  him,  and  occasion- 
ally talking  to  them.  In  his  family  be  ever  maintained 
tbe  worship  of  God.  See  the  Memoirs^  continued  by 
his  son,  with  observations  by  T.  Cooper;  also  Life  bv 
John  Corry  (1805) ;  and  by  Rutt  (1832). 

Rareh'  has  a  man  been  more  variously  estimated  than 
Priestley.  In  Blackwood  (1835)  be  was  characterized 
as  "  a  shallow  scholar,  an  empirical  philosopher— who 
stumbled  on  his  discoveries  and  lacked  the  logical  ca- 
pacity to  usefully  apply  them — a  malcontent  politician, 
and  a  heretical  religionist."  Dr.  Parr,  on  tbe  contrary, 
speaks  of  Priestley's  attainments  as  numerous  without 
a  parallel,  bis  talents  as  superlatively  great,  and  bis 
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morals  as  correct  without  austerity  and  exemplary 
without  ostentation.  These  estimates  are  certainly 
diverse,  but  possibly  they  are  equally  near  the  truth. 
Priestley  was  much  more  of  an  experimentalist  than  a 
philosopher*  In  religion  as  well  as  in  science  he  sought 
novelties.  Facts,  and  facts  only,  could  satisfy  him.  But 
his  caprice  was  as  noticeable  as  his  positiveness,  and 
his  logical  inconsistencies  were  gross.  A  queer  instance 
of  this  is  found  in  his  adherence  to  the  theory  of  *'  phlo- 
giston** —  the  supposed  principle  of  inflammability,  or 
the  matter  of  fire  in  composition  with  other  i)odies — 
the  absurdity  of  which  was  shown  by  his  own  discovery 
of  oxygen.  In  theology,  as  we  have  seen,  while  main- 
taining the  immortality  of  the  soul,  he  denied  its  im- 
materialtty.  He  was  never  widely  trusted  as  a  religious 
leader;  although,  because  of  his  ability  and  unimpeach- 
able morality,  and  his  eminence  in  science,  his  pulpit 
services  were  eagerly  sought  His  fame  rests  princi- 
pally on  his  pneumatic  inquiries.  But  he  was  encyclo- 
pedic in  the  range  of  his  writings,  which  extend  to 
between  seventy  and  eighty  volumes.  Among  them 
are  works  on  general  and  ecclesiastical  history  and  bi- 
ography, on  language,  on  oratory  and  criticism,  on  relig- 
ion and  metaphysics.  Although  many  of  his  opinions 
were  fanciful  and  manifestly  erroneous,  there  was  hardly 
a  subject  touched  by  his  pen  that  was  not  the  brighter 
and  shapelier  because  of  his  genius.  It  b  not  now, 
however,  for  the  first  time  remarked  that  the  minds 
best  fitted  for  prosecuting  the  labors  of  experimental 
philosophy  are  by  no  means  those  from  which  we  expect 
light  to  be  cast  into  the  more  obscure  region  of  meta- 
physical analysis.  '*  Priestley's  mind  was  objective  to  an 
.extreme;  he  could  fix  his  faith  upon  nothing  which 
had  not  the  evidence  of  sense  in  some  way  or  other  im- 
pressed upon  it.  Science,  morals,  politics,  philosophy, 
religion,  all  came  to  him  under  the  type  of  the  sensa- 
tional. The  most  spiritual  ideas  were  obliged  to  be 
cast  into  a  material  mould  before  they  could  commend 
themselves  to  his  judgment  or  conscience.  His  intellect 
was  rapid  to  an  extraordinary  degree ;  he  saw  the  bear- 
ings of  a  question  according  to  its  principles  at  a  glance, 
and  embodied  his  thoughts  in  volumes,  while  many 
other  men  would  hardly  have  sketched  out  their  plan. 
All  this,  though  admirable  in  the  roan  of  action,  was  not ; 
the  temperament  to  form  the  solid  metaphysician ;  nay,  < 
it  was  precisely  opposed  to  that  deep,  reflective  habit, ! 
that  sinking  into  one's  own  inmost  consciousness,  from 
which  alone  speculative  philosophy  can  obtain  light  and 
advancement.**  As  a  man  of  science,  he  has  left  his  mark 
upon  the  intellectual  history  of  the  century ;  but  besides 
being  a  man  of  science,  he  aimed  at  being  a  metaphysi- 
cian, a  theologian,  a  politician,  a  classicsl  scholar,  and 
a  historian.  With  an  amazing  intrepidity  he  plunged 
into  tasks  the  effective  performance  of  which  would 
have  demanded  the  labors  of  a  lifetime.  With  the 
charge  of  thirty  youths  on  his  hands,  he  proposes  to 
write  an  ecclesiastical  history,  and  soon  afterwards  ob- 
serves that  a  fresh  translation  of  the  Old  Test,  would 
^  not  be  a  very  formidable  task**  (Rutt,  £t/e,  1, 42).  He 
carried  on  all  manner  of  controversies  upon  their  own 
ground  with  Horsley  and  Badcock,  with  his  friend  Price, 
with  Beattie  and  the  Scotch  philosophers,  with  Gibbon 
and  the  sceptics,  and  yet  often  labored  for  hours  a  day 
at  his  chemical  experiments.  So  discursive  a  thinker 
could  hardly  do  much  thorough  work,  nor  really  work 
out  or  co-ordinate  his  own  opinions.  It  would  be  in 
vain,  therefore,  to  anticipate  any  great  force  or  original- 
ity in  Priestley's  speculations.  At  best  he  was  a  quick 
rdlector  of  the  current  opinions  of  his  time  and  class, 
and  able  to  run  up  hasty  theories  of  sufficient  apparent 
stability  to  afford  a  temporary  refuge  amid  the  storm 
of  conflicting  elements.  With  such  tendencies  of  mind, 
therefore,  and  living  in  an  age  the  whole  bearing  of  which 
was  away  from  the  ideal  to  the  sensational,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Priestley  entered  with  eneigy  into  those 
principles  of  Hartley  from  which  he  hoped  to  reduce 
all  mental  science  to  a  branch  of  physical  investigation. 


The  metaphysical  position  he  assumed  may  be  fully 
seen  in  his  Examwation  of  Reid^  BtcUiie,  and  Oswald: 
in  fact,  it  is  summed  up  in  one  extraordinary  sentence, 
where  he  affirms  that  '*  something  has  been  done  in  the 
field  of  knowledge  by  Descartes,  very  much  by  Mr. 
Locke,  but  most  of  idl  by  Hartley,  who  has  thrown 
more  useful  light  upon  the  theory  of  the  mind  than 
Npwtoh  did  upon  the  theory  of  the  natural  world." 
Priestley  rested  the  truth  of  materialism  upon  two  de- 
ductions. The  first  was  that  thought  and  sensation  are 
essentially  the  same  thing— that  the  whole  variety  of 
our  ideas,  however  abstract  and  refined  they  may  be- 
come, are,  nevertheless,  but  modifications  of  the  sensa- 
tional faculty.  This  doctrine  had  been  more  fully  main- 
tained in  France  by  Condillac,  and  is  a  crude  anticipa- 
tion of  the  positive  view.  The  second  deduction  was 
that  all  sensation,  and,  consequently,  all  thought,  arises 
from  the  affections  of  our  material  organization,  and, 
therefore,  consists  entirely  in  the  motion  of  the  material 
particles  of  which  the  nen*es  and  brain  are  composed. 
It  is  but  justice,  however,  here  to  add  that  Priestley  did 
not  push  his  materialism  so  far  as  to  evolve  any  conclu- 
sions contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  man's 
natural  religion,  or  to  invalidate  the  evidence  of  a  future 
state ;  for  in  the  full  conviction  of  these  truths  be  both 
lived  and  died.  And  instead  of  distinctly  inferring  with 
modem  positivists  that  we  can  show  nothing  of  the  ul- 
timate nature  either  of  mind  or  body,  Priestley  adopted 
the  view  that  the  soul  is  itself  material.  According  to 
his  quaint  illustration,  it  resembles  a  razor.  The  power 
of  thought  inheres  in  it  as  the  power  of  cutting  in  the 
razor.  The  razor  dissolved  in  acids  is  annihilated ;  and, 
the  body  destroyed  by  putrefaction,  the  power  of  think- 
ing ceases.  But  the  particles  remain  in  each  case ;  and 
the  soul,  like  the  razor,  may  again  be  put  together  (Price 
and  Priestley  On  Materialism^  p.  82).  The  advantage 
of  this  doctrine,  according  to  Priestley,  was  that  it  con- 
firmed bishop  Law*s  theory  of  the  seat  of  the  souL  The 
soul  being,  in  fact,  a  piece  of  mechanism,  is  taken  to 
pieces  at  death,  and  though  it  may  afterwards  be  put 
together  again  by  divine  power,  there  is  no  ground  for 
the  superstitions  embodied  in  the  doctrine  of  purgatory. 
Moreover,  it  strikingly  confirms  the  Socinian  doctrine 
by  removing  all  pretext  for  a  belief  in  the  pre-existence 
of  Christ.  To  sum  up,  then,  the  precise  influence  of 
Priestley  upon  the  progress  of  sensationalism  in  a  few 
words,  we  may  say  that  he  succeeded  in  cutting  the  last 
tie  which  had  held  Hartley  to  the  poor  remains  of  spir- 
itualism; that  he  reduced  the  whole  phenomena  of 
mind  to  organic  processes — the  mind  itself  to  a  material 
organization,  and  mental  philosophy  to  a  physical  sci- 
ence. The  whole  existing  order  of  things  being  an 
elaborate  piece  of  mechanism,  we  infer  the  Almighty 
mechanist  by  the  familiar  watch  argument  {Ditquin- 
tioMf  i,  187).  Indeed,  the  Deity  himself  becomes  almost 
phenomena],  and  Priestley  has  considerable  trouble  in 
saving  him  from  materiality.  He  denies  that  a  belief 
in  bb  immateriality  would  increase  our  reverence  for 
him  (ibid,  i,  185),  and  declares  that  he  must  be  in  some 
sense  extended,  and  have  some  common  property  with 
the  matter  upon  which  he  acts.  It  would  seem,  indeed, 
that  God  is  rather  matter  of  a  different  kind  from  the 
ordinary  than  in  any  strict  sense  immaterial. 

Priestley's  History  of  the  Corruptions  of  Christianity 
led  to  the  most  exciting  controversy  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  18th  centur}%  His  position  may  be  easily  de- 
fined. He  writes  as  a  Protestant,  and,  charging  the 
papacy  with  corrupting  tendencies,  he  pushes  one  step 
farther  the  arguments  already  familiar  in  the  great 
controversy  of  the  Protestant  world  of  Christianity  with 
Rome.  He  is  by  no  means  original  in  his  position. 
Zwicker  and  Episcopius  had  anticipated  bis  main  the- 
ory. There  b  but  a  question  of  degree  between  Priest- 
ley and  other  Protestant  writers  upon  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity.  He  endeavors  to  draw  the  limits  of  the 
supernatural  still  more  closely  than  his  predecessors. 
All  Protestants  admitted  that  at  some  early  period 
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Chiifltianity  has  been  corrupted.  Priestley  includes 
among  the  corruptions  the  Tiinitarian  doctrines,  whicb) 
as  he  argues,  showed  themselves,  though  in  a  compara- 
tively undeveloped  state,  among  the  earliest  of  the  post- 
apostolic  writers.  He  continues  the  attack  upon  the 
authority  of  the  Church  fathers,  as  begun  by  Daill^, 
and  which  had  then  been  recently  carried  on  by  Mid- 
dleton  and  Jortin.  He  makes  Christ  a  mere  man,  and 
places  the  writers  of  the  New  Test,  on  the  same  level 
with  Thucydides  or  Tacitus,  while  he  still  believes  in 
the  miracles,  and  quotes  texts  after  the  old  unhistorical 
feshion.  He  is  compelled,  moreover,  to  accept  the  Prot- 
estant theory  that  there  was  in  the  earliest  ages  a  body 
of  absolutely  sound  doctrine,  though,  in  the  effort  to 
identify  this  with  Unitarianism  he  is  driven  to  great 
straits,  and  forced  to  discover  it  in  obscure  sects,  and  to 
make  inferences  from  the  negative  argument  of  silence 
rather  than  from  positive  assertions.  Though  he  makes 
free  with  the  reasoning  of  the  apostles,  he  cannot  give 
up  their  authority ;  and,  accepting  without  question  the 
authenticity  of  the  Gospels,  labors  to  interpret  them  in 
the  Unitarian  sense.  He  did  not  see  that  the  real  dif- 
ficulty is  the  admission  of  supernatural  agency,  and  that 
to  call  a  miracle  a  very  little  one  is  only  to  encounter 
the  whole  weight  of  rationalistic  and  of  orthodox  hostil- 
ity. His  aim,  as  he  explains  in  his  Preface,  is  to  show 
*^  what  circumstances  in  the  state  of  things"  (notice  this 
slipshod  style),  **  and  especially  of  other  previdliag  opin- 
ions and  prejudices,"  favored  the  introduction  of  new 
doctrines.  He  hopes  that  this  "  historical  method  will 
be  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  modes  of  ar- 
gumentation" (^CorruptionSf  voL  i.  Preface,  p.  xiv). 

Priestley  asserts  that  corruptions  appeared,  but  in 
practice  seems  to  attribute  them  to  perverse  chances 
rather  than  to  the  influence  of  contemporary  opinion, 
which  he  professes  to  trace.  Thus  in  discussing  theories 
of  grace,  be  says,  <*  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  priori 
what  could  have  led  men  into  such  a  train  of  thinking" 
(ibid,  i,  284),  as  is  exhibited  in  the  speculations  about 
grace,  free  will,  and  predestination.  Afler  some  vague 
handling  of  the  problem,  he  remembers  that  the  *'  prin- 
cipal parts"  of  the  system  "  were  first  suggested  in  the 
%  heat  of  controversy"  (ibid,  p.  285) — an  explanation  which 
seems  to  him  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  question. 
Obviously,  a  writer  thus  incompetent  to  appreciate  the 
bearings  of  the  most  vital  doctrines  of  Christianity  was 
not  a  very  competent  historian  of  thought.  Priestley, 
however,  perceives,  what  was  indeed  sufiiciently  palpable, 
that  Platonism  had  played  a  great  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Christian  dogma.  The  Platonists,  he  tells  us, 
"  pretended  to  be  no  more  than  the  expositors  of  a  more 
ancient  doctrine;"  which  he  traces  through  Parmenides, 
the  Pythagoreans,  and  Orpheus,  to  "  the  secret  lore  of 
the  Egyptian  priests."  Another  stream  of  tradition  had 
reached  the  Romans  from  **  their  Trojan  ancestors,"  who 
had  received  it  from  Phrygia,  where  it  had  been  planted 
by  Dardanns  *'  as  early  as  the  9th  century  after  Noah's 
flood."  Dardanns  brought  it  from  Samothrace,  where 
the  *'  Three  Mighty  Ones"  were  worshipped  under  the 
name  of  the  Cabirim.  Thus  the  Platonic  Trinity,  and 
the  Roman  Jupiter.  Juno,  and  Minerva,  were  shown  to 
be  simply  faint  reflections  of  an  early  revelation  com- 
municated to  the  patriarchs  before  the  days  of  Moses 
(Horsley,  TracfSy  p.  43-45).  See,  besides  the  works 
above  referred  to,  Brougham,  Lives  of  Philosophers  of 
the  Time  of  George  I  IT,  p.  83  sq. ;  De  Quincey,  Phiio- 
sophical  Writers,  ii,  262;  Mackintosh,  AfisceU.  Works, 
iii,  170 ;  LoruL  Gentleman's  Magazine,  April,  1804,  p.  375 
sq.;  EdirA,  Rev,  1806,  p.  136  sq.;  Norton,  Views  of  Chris- 
tian Truth,  Piety,  and  Moralitg  (Lond.  12mo);  Lond, 
Qu.  Rev,  Dec  1812,  p.  430;  Lindsey,  Vindicia  Priestlei- 
ana  (1788,  2  vols.  8vo);  Christian  Examiner,  xii,  257 
sq.;  Stevens,  Hist,  of  English  Thought  in  the  18/A  Cen- 
tury, i,  429  sq. ;  Leckey,  Hist,  of  Rationalism,  and  his 
Hist,  of  the  ISlh  Century;  Morell,  Hist,  of  Modem  Phi- 
losophy, p.  101  sq.;  Taylor,  Retrospect  of  Religious  Life 
in  England  (1845) ;  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrines,  ii, 


441  sq.;  A".  F.  Christian  Advocate,  1877;  Perry,  Hiat, 
of  the  Church  of  England,  iii,  432-434 ;  Blakey,  HisL  of 
the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  iii,  280  sq.,  802  sq.;  Cousin, 
Hitt,  of  Modem  Philosophy,  lecU  xUi,  xiv. 

Pxiestley,  Thomas,  an  English  divine  of  the  In- 
dependent body,  flourished  near  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  He  was  the  brother  of  Joseph  Priestley  (q.  v.), 
but  their  theological  tenets  differed  widely.  Thomas 
was  the  editor  of  the  Christian  Magazine,  and  pub- 
lished. Evangelical  Bible,  or  Paraphrase,  Exposition, 
and  Commentary,  with  copious  Notes  and  suitable  Re- 
flections (1791,  fol.)  i^Rev,  Mr,  Scoffs  Life  and  Death 
(1791,  8vo)  :^a  Funeral  Sermon  (1791,  8vo) :— /Vwnt^ 
Exercises  (1792, 8vo;  1793,  8vo). 

Priests,  Marriage  o£  The  obligation  of  perpet* 
ual  virginity  imposed  by  the  Church  of  Rome  upon 
those  who  receive  higher  orders  has  been  spoken  of  in 
another  article.  See  Ceubacy.  In  the  ancient  Church 
married  men  (but  no  bigamists)  were  sometimes  re- 
ceived into  priesthood,  without  dissolution  of  their  mat- 
rimony ;  but  it  was  never  allowed  to  one  who  had  re- 
ceived higher  orders  to  marry.  If  such  a  case  occurred* 
the  service  of  the  Church  had  to  be  renounced.  In 
the  West  we  find,  in  the  middle  of  the  10th  century 
(Cone  August,  can.  1),  the  ordinance  that  the  bishops^ 
priests,  deacons,  and  subdeacons  who  contract  marriage 
are  to  be  deposed  from  their  functions.  Hence  it  woi^ 
seem  plain  that  the  orders  were  not  then  considered  as 
an  impediment  to  marriage,  while  the  solemn  vow  was 
considered  as  such  (Cone,  Troisliens,  cap.  i,  a,  909). 
The  lAteran  Council  of  1123  declares  the  matrimony 
contracted  by  a  priest,  etc,  as  one  to  be  dissolved  (dis-. 
jungi,  can.  21);  that  of  1189  declares  it  not  existing 
at  all  (mairimonium  non  esse  censemus,  can.  7).  The 
Council  of  Trent  (sess.  xxiv,  can.  9)  repeated  the  same 
declaration,  and,  in  virtue  of  the  powers  of  the  Church 
(can.  4,  L  c.),  puts  the  orders  again  into  the  number  of 
the  dissolving  impediments  to  matrimony.  The  same 
council  decreed,  further,  that  sons  of  clerg3anen  cannot 
discharge  a  clerical  function  in  a  place  where  their  fa- 
ther is  or  was  in  office  (sess.  xxv,  cap.  15,  De  rtf).  The 
Greek  Church  imposes  celibacy  on  the  higher  dignita- 
ries— the  bishops — but  not  on  the  priests  and  lower 
functionaries  of  the  Church.  The  latter  cannot,  it  is 
true,  marry  after  receiving  the  orders,  but  are  allowed 
to  continue  in  the  matrimonial  relations  contracted  be- 
fore ordination.  But  no  second  marriage  is  tolerated. 
The  Russian  Church,  however,  refuses  oi^ination  to  her 
priests  as  long  as  they  are  unmarried,  L  e.  ordains  only 
married  men.  If  the  priest  becomes  a  widower,  he  re- 
tires to  monastic  life.  In  the  Greek  Oriental  Church 
there  are  unmarried  priests :  they  remain  in  office  after 
the  death  of  their  wives,  unless  they  prefer  to  marry 
again.  In  Greece  married  priests  are  distinguished  from 
the  unmarried  ones  by  their  head-gear :  the  former  wear 
very  low  round  hats.  See  Lea,  Sacerdotal  Cdibaey  (In- 
dex, under  Marriage). 

Frieats'  Rooms.  The  chaplains  in  Great  Britain 
frequently  had  chambers  over  porches  or  sacristies,  as 
at  St.  Peter's-in-the-East,  Oxford ;  in  Ireland,  over  the 
vault  of  the  church,  as  at  Cashel,  Mellifont,  Holy  Cross, 
and  Kilkenny;  in  Scotland,  at  lona,  over  the  aisles. — 
Walcott,  Saa'ed  A  rchaology,  s.  v. 

Prileszky,  John  Baptist,  a  learned  Hungarian 
Jesuit,  was  bom  at  Priless  March  16, 1709,  and,  ixfler 
attaining  to  the  doctorate  in  philosophy  and  theology, 
taught  in  several  colleges  of  his  order.  He  was  for  five 
years  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Tymau.  He  died 
afler  1773.  He  wrote,  Acta  Sanctorum  Hungaria 
(TymsLU,  1743-44,  8vo^  :^Noiitia  Sanctorum  Patrum 
triumpriorum  Scseulorum  (ibid.  1759) : — Acta  et  Scrip- 
ta  S,  Cypriani  (ibid.  1761,  fol)  :-^A  eta  ei  Scripta  S,  The- 
ophiU,  Patriarcha  A  ntiocheni  et  MinutU  Felids  (Vienna, 
1764,  8vo)  x-^Acta  et  Scripta  S,  Irenai  (Kaschau,  1765, 
8vo) :— i4  eta  et  ScriptalS,  GrfgorUNeo-Casariensis,  DoU" 
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yen  Alixandrud  tt  Mtihodii  LycU  (ibid.  1766,  8to)^ 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GhUraky  a.  v. 

Piixnaoy  is  the  office  hdd  (1)  by  him  who  is  the 
pope  of  Rome,  and  thecefore  highest  in  the  Chriatian 
Church,  according  to  those  who  accept  the  assertions 
of  the  papacy;  and  (2)  by  him  who  is  next  in  rank  to 
the  patriarch  (q.  v.).    See  Primate. 

The  primacy  of  PeUr,  as  the  pope's  office  is  some- 
times styled,  Komanista  daim  to  be  of  divine  appoint- 
ment. They  assert  that  the  apostle  Peter,  by  Christ*s 
aothority,  had  a  primacy  or  sovereign  authority  and 
jurisdiction  over  the  other  apostles.  Since  the  God- 
man  Jesus  the  Christ,  they  say,  has  himself  willed  the 
continuance  of  the  Church  and  her  fundamental  unity, 
Peter  and  his  successors  were  also  established  by  the 
will  of  God.  The  power  to  bind  and  to  loose  [see 
Keys,  Power  op  the]  was  given  to  the  apostles  in  a 
body  (Matt,  xviii,  8) ;  but,  iu  order  to  preserve  their 
power  and  unity,  Peter  was  put  at  their  head  and  en- 
dowed with  higher  honors  (Matt,  zvi,  16-18;  xvii,4, 
etc).  He  becune  the  fnrimus  vUer  parety  not  so  much 
for  his  own  sake  as  for  a  precedent;  ** for  it  would  be 
nnreasonable,**  says  Sauter,  *'  to  consider  the  primacy  he 
held  to  have  died  with  him,  in  view  of  the  end  for  which 
Christ  had  appointed  him  to  it.  It  appears,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  Christ  instituted  the  primacy  more  in  view 
of  the  future  than  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  apos- 
tolic times,  when  the  personal  purity  of  each  of  the 
apostles  rendered  such  a  measure  less  necessary"  (Farwla- 
mewta  jurit  ecdentutiei  CcUkoUeorum  [8d  ed.  Rotwilse, 
1825],  §  62;  see  also  ZeUtdinft  fur  PhiL  und  iaih. 
Theohffie  [Cologne,  1832],  iv,  121, 122).  By  the  ex- 
ample of  Peter,  Christ  showed,  in  a  general  way,  that 
some  one  of  the  bishops  was  always  to  be  considered 
as  primate  by  the  others;  but,  add  those  who  put  a  lib- 
eral interpretation  on  the  Romish  assertion  of  suprem- 
acy, it  is  by  no  means  clear  from  the  writings  of  the 
primitive  fathers  that  the  primacy  was  attached  to  a 
particular  bishopric.  Circumstances  favored  Rome, 
whose  bishop  was  acknowledged  by  the  other  bishops 
as  the  successor  of  Peter  (in  the  primacy).  The  lush- 
ops  of  Rome  cannot  have  the  primacy  by  divine  ap- 
pointment, .but  in  a  mediate  manner,  so  that,  when  the 
good  of  the  Church  demands  it,  it  can  be  transferred  to 
another  of  the  bishops  (Sauter,  §  68,  64).  But  the 
Ultramontanes  maintain  that  by  the  same  authority 
by  which  Peter  was  set  apart  for  the  snpremac}''  his 
ovm  successors  were  also  established.  Peter,  it  is  true, 
founded  different  communities  and  provided  them  with 
bishops,  yet  no  other  can  be  considered  as  his  true  suc- 
cessor than  he  who  succeeded  him  after  his  death,  and 
this  is  the  bishop  of  Rome.  The  Roman  bishop  had, 
by  his  Roman  episcopal  dignity,  a  right  similar  to 
that  in  virtue  of  which  the  next  relation  succeeds  in 
woridly  principalities,  and  the  Ultramontanes  assert 
that  Peter  himself  chose  for  his  successor,  in  all  his  dig- 
nities, the  same  Linus  mentioned  by  Paul  in  his  Second 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  iv,  21  (Phillips,  Kirckenreckt,  i,  146). 
This  system  of  ideas,  so  simple  in  appearance,  has  only 
by  degrees  developed  itself  and  obtained  dogmatical 
Binction  in  the  Latin  Church.  It  is  based  on  facts 
which  have  been  variously  appreciated,  and  on  deci- 
sioiu  which  have  by  no  means  received  the  same  in- 
terpretation at  all  hands.  The  whole  deduction  is 
founded  on  arbitrary  declarations,  inasmuch  as  the 
bishops  were,  and  are  still,  party  and  Judge  in  the  same 
cause ;  they,  whose  title  is  in  question,  claim  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  explaining  words  and  facts,  and  consider 
any  one  who  doubts  their  assertions  as  being  disobedient 
to  Christ  and  to  God.  Impartial  thinkers  of  the  Roman 
Church  itself  cannot  help  acknowledging  that  before 
the  middle  of  the  8d  century  there  was  no  primac;' 
perceptible  in  the  Church  (see  Mohler,  Die  Eviheii  der 
Kirchst  Oder  das  Primip  du  KathoUdsmut,  dargetteUt 
im  Geirte  der  Kirekenoerfauung  der  drn  ersten  Jahr^ 
kmtderte  [2d  ed.  Tubingen,  1848]) ;  while  others,  by  ar- 
bitiary  arrangement  of  historicaf  facts,  arrive  at  the 


oonduaion  ^  that  the  Roman  bishops  not  only  claimed 
the  highest  authority  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters  since 
the  first  times  of  Christianity,  but  that  these  preten- 
sions, founded  on  Christ's  declarations,  were  acknowl- 
edged by  the  whole  Church,  especially  by  the  episco- 
pate** (see  Phillips,  Kirckemrechtf  p.  166).  This  is  not 
the  place  to  show,  by  the  history  of  the  Roman  bishops 
of  the  first  centuries,  how  indefensible  such  an  assump- 
tion must  appear:  we  must  leave  this  to  the  special  ar- 
ticles of  this  work,  contenting  ourselves  with  calling  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  the  principal  features  of  the 
development  of  the  primacy. 

Among  the  numerous  works  written  on  the  subject, 
we  mention  in  favor  of  it :  Bibliotheca  tnaxima  Pontifi' 
eiOf  in  qua  auihores  melioris  notce  qui  hactenus  pro  S, 
Ronuma  Sede  tcripeeruntffere  omnet  eotUinenturf  promo- 
vente  Fr.  H.  Tom.  de  Roceaberti  (Romie,  1689,  21  vols. 
foL)  ;  A.  Daude,  Majeatai  HierarekitB  cuL  Summi  Poati" 
ficu  (Bamb.  1761,  2  vol8.4to);  Pet.  Ballerini,  De  Vi  ae 
BaUone  Primatu$t  etc.  (Augsb.  1770,  2  vols.  4to;  ed. 
nov.  by  Westhoff ) ;  J.  Roskovany,  De  Primatu  Pomani 
PonHfieii  ejutque  Juribui  (ibid.  i834,  8vo);  Rothensee, 
Der  Primai  dee  Papetet  m  alUn  Jahrhunderten,  herau»~ 
gegeben  von  Rdst  und  Wties  (Mainz,  1886,  4  vols.  8vo). 
Against  it :  EUendorf,  Der  Primai  der  romiMcken  Pdptte 
(Darmst.  1841  and  1846, 2  vols.8vo) ;  Barruel,  Du  Pope 
et  tea  Droits  religieux  (Paris,  1808) ;  Le  Alaistre,  Du 
Pjape  (ibid.  1820) ;  Gosselin,  Pouvoirdu  Pape  au  Moyen 
Age  (Louvain,  1845,  2  vols.  8vo).  These  and  other 
works  have  been  extensively  used  by  Phillips  in  his 
Canon  Law^  the  fifth  volume  of  which  (Ratisbon,  1857) 
is  entirely  devoted  to  the  subject  of  primacy. 

Generally  the  testimony  of  Irenieus  (d.  202)  and  of 
Cyprian  (d.  258)  are  specially  invoked  to  show  that  the 
primacy  of  the  Roman  bishops  was  accepted  in  the  2d 
century.  But  the  former  (^4  dvertue  Hares,  lib.  iii,  cap. 
ill),  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  Catholic 
doctrine,  appeals  to  the  tradition  of  all  the  sees  found- 
ed by  the  apostles;  for  Italy  and  the  West,  he  names 
especially  Rome  as  being  the  only  Occidental  see  of 
undisputed  apostolic  foundation.  The  potior  princi- 
paiUas  mentioned  by  Irenaeus  designates  the  political 
situation  of  the  city,  which  could  not  fail  to  enhance 
its  ecclesiastical  importance.  In  the  same  way,  Con- 
stantinople, at  a  later  period,  took  the  second  place  in 
the  hierarchy,  as  being  a  second  Rome  (ConciL  Couf- 
stantinop.  ann.  881,  can.  8;  comp.  Bickell,  Geschichte 
des  KirchenrechtSf  i,  209  sq.).  The  ideas  of  C}'prian 
about  the  unity  of  the  Church  logically  led  to  primacy, 
yet  the  relations  he  himself  maintained  to  the  Roman 
bishop  do  not  imply  the  acknowledgment  of  a  prerog- 
ative like  that  which  is  supposed  to  be  advocated  in  his 
book  De  Unitate  EceUsiu,  and  in  his  letters  in  favor  of 
Rome.  Its  foundation  by  an  apostle,  and  the  authority 
of  the  first  metropolis  of  the  Roman  empire,  gave  at  an 
early  period  a  great  importance  to  the  see  of  Rome ; 
but  the  same  importance  is  attributed  to  the  bishop 
of  Alexandria  and  of  Antioch,  in  the  8d  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Nice,  in  825.  At  that  council  the  Roman 
bishop  did  not  exercise  a  higher  authority  than  the 
other  bishops.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  acts  of 
the  council,  signed  by  two  presbyters,  *^  instead  of  our 
pope,"  i.  e.  bishop  (see  A  nalecta  Nictena^fragmcnts  re- 
lating to  the  Council  of  Nice — ^by  Harris  Cowpers  [Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh,  1857]).  It  was  at  a  later  period 
attempted  to  give  can.  6  Nic.  Cone,  another  form  than 
the  primitive  by  adding  at  the  beginning  the  words 
^  Quod  ecclesia  Romana  semper  habuit  primatum'*  (see 
Gieseler,  Kirchengesehichte,  i,  §  91).  The  struggle  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  was  ex» 
tremely  advantageous  to  the  bishops  of  Rome,  and  the 
Council  of  Sardica  (348)  emphasized  most  decidedly 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  Roman  see  in  the  Western 
Church :  the  Oriental  bishops  on  that  occasion  protested 
and  left  the  assembly.  The  resolutions  of  Sardica  were 
not  at  once  accepted  even  in  the  Western  Church.  At 
the  request  of  the  bishop  Damasus^  and  of  a  Roman 
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synod  of  378,  the  emperor  Gratitn  iflsued  a  rescript  in 
favor  of  Rome  (Gieseler,  ^  c.  §  92,  n.  i).  In  445  an 
edict  of  Yalentinian  III  proclaims  the  primacy  of  the 
buhop  of  Rome  over  the  whole  Ghnrch — a  primacy 
which,  besides  the  higher  rank  over  the  bishops,  in- 
dades  a  supreme  ecclesiastical  l^islation  and  jurisdic- 
tion. The  emperor  founds  this  preference  on  the  pri- 
raac}"  of  Peter  ("sedts  apostolicae  primatum,  sancti 
Petri  meritum,  qui  princeps  est  episcopalis  coronc**), 
on  the  political  importance  of  Rome  {"  Romans  digui- 
tas  civitatis"),  and  on  the  Synod  of  Sardica  ("  sacne  sy- 
nod! auctoritas'O  (comp.  Richter,  Kirchenreeht  [6th  ed.], 
§  22,  n.  8).  But  the  Church  of  the  East  was  by  no 
means  subordinated  to  the  Roman  see;  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon,  451,  in  can.  28,  declares  that  the  see  of 
Constantinople  has  the  same  privileges  in  the  Eastern 
Church  which  in  the  Western  Church  belong  to  Rome 
(rd  ioa  icpiofiAa  atrifuivav  rf  r^c  viaq  'Pwuifc 
ayuaTOTi^  bpov^i).  If,  in  later  times,  the  first  {uaoe 
in  the  Roman  empire  is  acknowledged  to  belong  to 
Rome  (c.  7,  pr.  c  8,  C  (fe  Summa  Trimtate  [it  1  ] ;  Jus- 
tinian, a.  533,  No.  ix,  cxxxi,  c.  2,  a.  535,  545,  etc), 
this  was  only  a  distinction  of  honor  without  any  prac- 
tical consequences;  for  the  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple was  also  the  highest  instance  (c  29,  C,  de  Episcop. 
Audientia  [i,  4],  a.  530,  No.  cxxxvii,  c  5,  a.  5C4, 
etc.).  The  ecclesiastical  authority  of  Rome  was  not 
contested  after  that,  but  its  relation  to  the  worldly 
powers  passed  through  many  vicissitudes.  Its  connec- 
tion with  the  newly  founded  Germanic  churches  was 
at  first  prevented  by  their  Arianism,  but  became  the 
closer  after  their  conversion  to  the  orthodox  faith. 
The  Roman  principles  about  the  relations  of  the 
Church  to  the  apostolic  see  prevailed  in  the*  Frankish 
empire  by  the  exertions  of  Boniface,  although  their 
practical  consequences  were  impeded  by  the  indepen- 
dent exercise  of  the  rights  of  the  State  in  Church  mat- 
ters. With  Charlemagne  the  pope  was  nothing  but  the 
first  metropolitan,  over  whom  the  emperor  had  jurisdic- 
tion. The  king  is  the  supreme  judge  and  legislator,  a 
protector  and  ruler  given  to  the  Church  by  God,  who 
corrects  or  approves  the  resolutions  of  the  synods,  and 
issues  himself  ecclesiastical  onlinances,  after  caking  the 
advice  of  the  clergy.  The  proof  of  this  is  afforded  by 
a  large  number  of  capitularies.  Under  the  weak  suc- 
cessors of  the  great  emperor  there  was  a  change,  which 
the  decretals  of  Pseudo-Isidore  turned  to  the  advantage 
of  Rome.  It  was  in  conformity  with  these  principles 
that  Nicholas  I  administered  the  Church  (from  858). 
The  German  kings  of  the  house  of  Saxony  regained 
the  lost  power,  and  the  Roman  bishops  were  again  re- 
duced to  the  primacy  of  honor.  We  see  the  German 
bishops,  under  Otto  I,  appointed  by  the  emperor  him- 
self, governing  their  dioceses  independently,  and  the 
episcopate,  in  their  synods,  presided  over  by  the  em- 
peror, exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  Roman  bishop 
(deposition  of  John  XII,  in  963,  by  the  Roman  council). 
These  principles  were  in  force  until  the  middle  of  the 
11th  centur}\  The  bishop  of  Rome  was  then  subor- 
dinated to  the  emperor  and  to  the  body  of  the  episcopate 
(in  104G,  at  the  Synod  of  Sutri,  by  which  Benedict  YIII, 
Sylvester  III,  and  Gregory  VI  were  deposed).  Under 
Gregory  YII  a  reaction  took  place,  and  the  papacy  was 
enabled  to  obtain  the  whole  extent  of  authoritv  which 
FSeudo-Isidore  claimed  as  its  own.  The  hierarchical 
system  of  papacy  was  completed  by  this  Gregory  and 
his  successors— Alexander  III  (11*59-1181),  Innocent 
III  (1198-1216),  Gregory  IX  (1227-1241),  Innocent  IV 
(1243-1254),  and  Boniface  VIII  (1294-1303).  The 
so-called  Didatus  HUdebrandmij  the  authenticity  of 
which  is  proved  by  the  regests  of  Gregory  VII  (oomp. 
Gieseler,  KirchenffeMc/u  II,  i,  §  47,  n.  d;  Giesebrecht,  De 
Gregorii  VII  regutro  emendando  [Regimont.  1858],  p. 
5),  and  the  decretals  of  the  popes  mentioned,  contain 
the  propositions  peculiar  to  this,  system,  the  most  es- 
sential of  which  arc :  The  bishop  of  Rome  is  the  vicar 
of  Christ  on  earth  ("  Romanns  Pontifex  vicariua  Jesa 


Christi,  quod  non  puri  hominis,  sed  veri  Dei  vicem 
gerit  in  terris"  [Innoc  III,  in  c.  2,  3,  x,  De  Trcauka, 
Epueop,  i,  7]),  the  universal  bishop  ("  solus  oniversalts" 
[Gregorii  Did,  No.  2]),  to  whom  aJone  belongs  the  title 
of  pope  C  quod  unicum  est  nomen  in  mnndo**  [ibid,  c 
11]).  He  is  possessed  of  full  powers,  and  he  grants 
parts  of  them  to  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  as  his  assistants 
{"  Quia  diversitatem  corporum  diversitas  sepe  sequitur 
animorum,  ne  plenitudo  ecclesiasticsB  jurisdictionis  in 
plures  dispensata  vilesoeret,  sed  in  uno  potius  ooUata 
vigeret,  apostolicsB  sedi  Dominns  in  B.  Petro  universam 
eodesiarum  et  cunctorum  Christi  fidelium  magistrinm 
oontulitet  primatum,  quae,  retenta  sibi  plenitudine  po- 
testatis,  ad  implendum  laudabilius  officium  pastorale, 
quod  omnibus  earn  constituit  debitricem,  multos  in 
partem  soUicitudinis  evocavit,  tic  sunm  dispensans  onus 
et  honorem  in  alios,  ut  nihil  sno  juri  subtraheret,  nee 
jurisdictionem  suam  in  aliquo  minoraret**  [Innoc.  Ill, 
in  c.  5,  X,  De  Conoeu,  Prtebenday  iii,  8]).  It  is,  of 
course,  his  own  buriness  how  he  chooses  his  assistants; 
the  rights  of  appointing,  deposing,  permuting  bishops 
belong  to  him  exclusively;  he  can  draw  every  cause 
before  the  apostolic  see,  judge  it  himself,  or  take  it  back 
from  the  judge  he  had  appointed,  and  give  it  to  another 
one,  especially  to  his  personal  lieutenant,  a  legate,  who, 
of  course,  has  pre-eminence  over  all  other  dignitaries 
{**  Quod  ille  solus  possit  deponere  episcopos  vel  reconci- 
liare. — Quod  legatus  ejus  omnibus  episcopis  prssit  in 
concilio,  etiam  inferioris  gradus,  et  adversus  eos  senten- 
tiam  depositionis  possit  dare.— Quod  illi  liceat  de  sede 
ad  sedem  necessitate  oogente  episcopos  transmutare^ — 
Quod  de  omni  ecclesia,  quacunque  voluerit,  clericum  va- 
leat  ordinate. — Quod  majores  causae  cujuscunque  ecde- 
siie  ad  sedem  apostolicam  referri  debeant**  [Didatus 
Gregoru  VII,  Nos.  8,  4,  13, 14,  21,  25,  etc]).  The  Ro- 
man bishop  is  the  legislator  of  the  Church  (^  Quod  illi 
soli  licet  pro  temporis  necessitate  novas  leges  oondere," 
etc.  [L  e.  No.  7]).  Without  his  consent,  no  tynoA  can 
take  place  (**  Quod  nulla  synodns  absque  pi»cepto  ejus 
debet  generalis  vocari"  [L  c,  16]).  He  is  infallible, 
and  decides  what  is  true  ("Quod  nullum  capitolum 
nuUusque  liber  canonicus  habeatur  absque  illius  ancto- 
ritate. — Quod  Romana  ecclesia  nunquam  erravit,  nee  in 
perpetuum,  scriptura  testante,  errabit"  [L  e,  17,  22]). 
He  recognises  no  authority,  while  all  are  subordinated 
to  his  authority  (*'  Quod  sententia  illius  a  nullo  debe- 
at  retractari,  et  ipse  omnium  solus  retractare  possit. — 
Quod  a  nemine  ipse  judicari  debeat. — Quod  nollus  au- 
deat  condcmnare  apostolicam  sedem  appellantem"  [L  c, 
18-20]). 

The  papal  system,  a  product  of  feudalism,  according 
to  which  all  authority  rests  in  the  sovereign,  involves, 
in  its  last  consequence,  the  political  domination.  The 
Didatus  Gregorii  contain  the  following  declarations: 
"Quod  solus  Papa  possit  uti  imperialibns  insigniis" 
(No.  8) ;  "Quod  solius  Papas  pedes  omnes  prindpes  deo- 
sculentur(No.9) ;  "Quod  illi  Kbeatimperatores  deponere" 
(No.  12) ;  "Quod  a  fidelitate  iniquorum  subjectos  possit 
absolvere"  (No.  27).  Boniface  VIII,  trying  to  act  up  to 
these  principles,  involved  himself  in  a  terrible  conflict 
with  France,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Roman 
see.  Now  people  began  to  bethink  themselves  again 
of  the  principles  which  had  prevailed  before  Gregory 
VII,  on  the  relations  of  the  Church,  and  the  council 
which  represents  her,  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  the 
old  principles  were  reinstated  in  vigor.  The  result  of 
the  war  which  has  since  been  waged,  with  many  inter- 
ruptions and  vicissitudes,  between  the  pope  and  the 
bishops  is  a  modification  and  practical  attenuation  of 
the  strict  papal  or  cuiial  system;  yet  the  latter  has 
been  victorious,  and  is  now  generaJly  acknowledged* 
The  consequences  of  this  system  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  the  State,  the 
right  of  granting  royal  titles  (Phillips,  L  c,  %',  684  sq.), 
and  other  prerogatives,  by  which  the  rights  of  sover- 
eigns were  limited  or  even  denied,  have  long  disap- 
peared from  practice;  yet  the  pope  never  retracted  the 
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principle,  and  never  failed  to  avail  himself  of  such  cir- 
cumstances as  allowed  him  to  proclaim  it  and  to  apply 
it  to  special  cases  (see  A.  de  Roakovany,  Monumeitia 
CatkoHca  pro  Independentia  PoUitaHa  Eceleneutica  ab 
Imperio  CiviU  IQumque  Ecdetiu,  1847  ],  vol.  ii).  The 
AuMirian  Concordat  of  Aug.  18,  1855,  art.  ii,  says: 
**  Cum  Romanus  pontifex  primatum  tam  honoris  quam 
jnrisdictionis  in  univenam,  qua  late  patet,  ecclesiam 
jure  divino  obtineat,  episooporum,  cleri,  et  populi  mu- 
ttto  cum  Sancta  Sede  communicatio  in  rebus  spirituali- 
bus  et  negotiis  ecdesiasticis  nulli  placetnm  regium  obti- 
nendi  necessitas  suberit,  sed  prorsus  libera  erit;**  and 
the  allocution  of  Pius  IX,  at  the  publication  of  the  Con- 
cordat,  says :  **  Cum  Romanus  pontifex  Christi  hb  in 
terns  vicarius  et  beatissimi  apostolorum  principis  suc- 
cessor primatum  .  .  .  divino  obtineat  jure,  tum  Catho- 
licum  hoc  dogma  in  ipsa  conventione  luculentissimis 
fuit  verbis  expressum,  ac  propterea  simul  de  medio  sub- 
lata  et  radicitus  evulsa  peccatusque  deleta  falsa  per- 
versa ilia  et  funestissima  opinio  eidem  divino  primatui 
ejusque  juribus  plane  adversa  et  ab  hac  Apostolica  Sede 
semper  damnata  atque  proscripta,  de  habenda  scilicet 
a  civili  gubemio  venia,  vel  executione  eorum,  qusB 
res  spirituales  et  ecclesiastica  negotia  respiciunt.*'  The 
principle  is  also  saved  in  those  cases  where  it  is  allowed 
to  the  State,  only  in  consideration  of  the  circumstances 
(temporum  raiione  habiia)f  to  decide  by  worldly  pro- 
cedure, in  merely  civil  affairs  of  the  clergy,  or  even  in 
criminal  matters  in  which  they  are  involved  (^Austr, 
Cone  art  xii,  etc.). 

The  papal  rights  relate  to  the  supreme  government 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  to  the  honors  de- 
rived from  it.  Distinction  is  made  between  rights  essen- 
tial to  the  existence  of  the  primacy  (jura  estentialia, 
primigenia^  naturalia)  and  those  which  have  been 
gradually  adde^  to  the  others,  but  are  not  absolutely 
indispensable  to  the  primacy  (J^ra  accidentalia,  ac- 
qvisita,  secundaria)  (Sauter,  §  466;  Droste-Hulshoff, 
GrundsStxe  det  gcmemen  KirckenrechtSj  ii,  pt.  i,  §  182 
sq. ;  Eichhom,  Kirchenrechtf  i,  579  sq. ;  Roskovany,  De 
Primatu  Poniificii  Bomani  [Augustte  Yindelicor.  1834], 
§  44  sq. ;  §  54  sq.).  As  essentiab  we  find,  first,  the  pri- 
macy of  honor  and  of  jurisdiction,  of  the  highest  con- 
sideration and  of  general  government,  including  disci- 
pline, the  right  of  legislation,  devolution,  and  protec- 
tion. Among  the  additional  rights  or  privileges  are  the 
jurisdiction  in  coukb  ardua  ac  majorei^  the  decision  in 
last  resort  of  the  reserved  cases,  etc.  The  primacy  of 
the  papal  jurisdiction  comprises — 

(1.)  The  Representation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
— As  the  representative  head,  the  pope  has,  partly  in 
proper  person,  partly  in  co-operation  with  the  cardinals, 
to  defend  the  general  interests  and  special  concerns  of 
the  Church  with  the  exterior  powers.  He  has  to  make 
conventions  with  the  different  states  concerning  the 
clerical  institutions  existing  in  them  and  directly  sub- 
ordinated to  the  papal  see. 

(2.)  The  Supreme  Ecclesiastical  Legislation,  —  The 
pope  issues  decrees  as  well  about  subjects  of  discipline 
as  of  doctrine,  and  secures  the  approbation  of  the  Church 
by  the  convocation  of  a  council  or  by  other  means.  The 
necessity  of  the  approbation  of  the  council  is  not  recog- 
nised by  the  pope.  As  the  pope,  speaking  ex  cathedra^ 
cannot  err  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  all 
members  of  the  Catholic  Church  are  bound  in  such  case 
to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  sovereign  pontiff*.  This 
principle  was  solemnly  recognised  at  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  dogma  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
Virgin  Mar}%  But  the  papal  infallibility  does  not  ex- 
tend to  matters  of  fact.  Bellarmine  himself  says  (De 
Romano  Pontifiee,  lib.  iv,  cap.  2),  "  Conveniunt  omnes 
posse  Pontificem,  et  cum  coetu  consiliorum  vel  cum  ge- 
nerali  concilio,  errare  in  controversiis  facti  particula- 
ribus,  quae  ex  informatione  testimoniisqne  hominum 
preecipne  pendent.'*  Appeals  from  Pontifice  male  infor- 
maio  ad  melius  informandum  have  always  been  in  use. 
In  virtue  of  his  legislative  powers,  the  pope  can  dispen- 


sate  and  authentically  interpret ;  and  in  virtue  of  the 
same  he  orders  the  resolutions  of  the  provincial  synods 
to  be  re-examined  and  approved  by  the  Congregatio 
Concilii  (Benedict  XIV,  De  Synodo  Diaceaana,  Ub.  xiii, 
cap.  8,  No.  6). 

(8.)  The  Highest  Ecclesiastical  Supervision,— Vie^xts 
from  all  dioceses  are  regularly  sent  to  the  pope.  The 
bishops,  by  the  oath  they  have  to  take  before  their  con- 
secration, are  bound  to  appear  in  person  ("  limina  apos- 
tolorum singulis  annis  aut  per  me  aut  per  certum  nun- 
tium  visitabo,  nisi— abaolvar") ;  but  the  visUatio  limi- 
num  can  be  replaced  by  a  relatio  status  dktceseos^  which 
must  take  place  in  conformity  with  an  instruction  of  Ben- 
edict XIV  {De  Synodo  Dieecesana,  lib.  xiii,  cap.  7  sq.). 

(4.)  The  Highest  Ecdesiastical  Administration  (Regi- 
men Eedesis).— It  comprises  the  decision  in  the  caustt 
ardua  ac  majores.  To  these  belong  the  causa  episco^ 
porum — namely,  the  confirmation  of  elected,  the  admis- 
sion of  postulated  bishops;  the  consecration,  permuta- 
tion, depoation;  acceptation  of  resignations;  appoint^ 
ment  of  coadjutors ;  foundation,  division,  fusion  of  dio- 
ceses; collation  of  the  pallium;  confirmation  and  sup- 
pression of  clerical  orders  and  ecclesiastical  institutions; 
beatification  and  canonization ;  the  acknowledgment  of 
relics;  the  esublishment  and  abrogation  of  general  relig* 
ious  feasts;  the  right  of  decision  in  reserved  cases.  In 
virtue  of  his  supremacy,  the  pope  has  also  a  right,  in  case 
of  insufficient,  faulty  administration  of  the  clerical  dig- 
nitaries, to  take  the  government  in  his  own  hands,  and 
do  everywhere  what  is  wanted.  On  the  right  of  admin- 
istration is  also  founded  the  right  of  imposing  ecclesias- 
tical taxes. 

II.  Primacy  of  Honor, — (1 .)  The  pope  has  not  only  pre- 
eminence over  the  clerical  dignitaries,  but  is  tradition- 
ally recognised  even  by  the  worldly  powers.  The  po- 
litical authorities,'  in  their  conventions  with  him,  allow 
his  name  to  stand  first  (2.)  The  title  and  the  qualifica- 
tions connected  with  it  underwent  some  changes.  The 
name  of  pope  belongs,  since  Gregory  YIFs  time,  exclu- 
sively to  the  bishop  of  Rome ;  likewise  the  designation 
of  Summus  Pontifex.  Pontifex  Maximus  was  only  at  a 
later  period  reserved  for  him.  Gregory  I  declined  the 
title  of  Patriarcha  UniversallB  (see  cap.  4,  5,  dist  xdx), 
and  preferred  being  called  Servus  Servorum  Dei,  a  desig- 
nation which  has  since  become  official  (comp.  Thomas- 
sin,  Vetus  ac  Nova  Ecdesia  Disciplina,  lib.  i,  pt.  i,  cap. 
4,  50,  No.  14;  Ferraris,  Bibliotheca  CanonicOf  s.  v.; 
Papoj  art.  ii.  No.  33-85 ;  Phillips,  I  c,  v.  599  sq.).  The 
qualification  of  sanctus  is  also,  in  early  times,  specially 
applied  to  the  Roman  bishops.  In  the  Dictatus  Gregorii 
VI I  J  No.  23,  we  read,  "  Quod  Romanus  Pontifex,  si  ca- 
nonice  fuerit  ordinatus,  meritis  B.  Petri  indubitanter  efii- 
citur  sanctus,  testante  S.  Ennodio  Papiensi  Episcopo,  ei 
multis  SS.  Patribus  faventibus,  sicut  in  decretisB.  Sym- 
machi  P.  continetur."  Therefore  the  usual  address  is 
*' sanctissime  pater"  (holy  father).  (For  the  homage 
formerly  paid  him  and  his  pastorid  ensigns,  see  the  art. 
Pope;  for  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  over  councils,  see 
SuPBKMACY ;  for  the  relation  of  the  papacy  to  temporal 
possessions,  see  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope  ;  see 
also  Romanism.) 

In  answer  to  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  pri- 
macy we  here  subjoin  the  heads  of  Barrow's  famous 
argument  against  it  in  his  treatise  On  the  Supremacy 
{Works  [Lond.  1841],  vol.  iii).  He  says  there  may  be 
"a  primacy  of  worth  or  personal  excellency;  a  pri- 
macy of  reputation ;  a  primacy  of  order  or  bare  dig- 
nity and  precedence;  a  primacy  of  power  and  juris- 
diction. 1.  The  first — a  primacy  of  worth  —  we  may 
well  grant  to  Peter,  for  probably  he  did  exceed  the 
rest  of  his  brethren  in  personal  endowments  and  ca- 
pacities. 2.  A  primacy  of  repute,  which  Paul  means 
when  he  speaks  of  those  who  had  a  special  reputa- 
tion, of  those  who  seemed  to  be  pillars  of  the  supa- 
eminent  apostles  (GaL  ii,  6,  9;  2  Cor.  xi,  5;  xii,  11). 
[Thia  advantage  cannot  be  refused  him,  being  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  those  eminent  qualities  resplendent 
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in  him,  and  of  the  illastrionflperfonnimcea  achieved  by 
him  beyond  the  rest.  This  may  be  infeired  from  that 
renown  which  he  has  had  from  the  beginning ;  and  like- 
wise from  his  being  so  constantly  ranked  in  the  first 
place  before  the  rest  of  his  brethren.]  8.  As  to  a  pri- 
macy of  order  or  bare  dignity,  importing  that  common- 
ly, in  all  meetings  and  proceedings,  the  other  apostles 
did  yield  him  the  precedence,  it  may  be  questioned ;  for 
this  does  not  seem  suitable  to  the  gravity  of  such  per- 
sons, or  their  condition  and  circumstances,  to  stand  upon 
ceremonies  of  respect ;  for  our  Lord's  rules  seem  to  ex- 
clude all  semblance  of  ambition,  all  kind  of  inequality 
and  distance  between  his  apostles.  [But  yet  this  pri- 
macy may  be  granted  as  probable  upon  divers  accounts 
of  use  and  convenience ;  it  might  be  useful  to  preserve 
order,  and  to  promote  expedition,  or  to  prevent  confu- 
sion, distraction,  and  dilatory  obstruction  in  the  man- 
agement of  things.]  4.  As  to  a  primacy  importing  a 
superiority  in  command,  power,  or  jurisdiction,  this  we 
have  great  reason  to  deny  upon  the  following  consider- 
ations :  (1.)  For  such  a  power  it  was  needful  tbat  a  com- 
mission from  God,  its  founder,  should  be  granted  in  ab- 
solute and  perspicuous  terms;  but  no  such  commission 
is  extant  in  Scripture.  (2.)  If  so  illustrious  an  office 
was  instituted  by  our  Saviour,  it  is  strange  that  nowhere 
in  the  evangelical  or  apostolical  history  there  should  be 
any  express  mention  of  that  institution.  (3.)  If  Peter 
had  been  instituted  sovereign  of  the  apostolical  senate, 
his  office  and  state  had  been  in  nature  and  kind  very 
distinct  from  the  common  office  of  the  other  apostles,  as 
the  office  of  a  king  from  the  office  of  any  subject  [and 
probably  would  have  been  dignified  by  some  distinct 
name,  as  that  of  arch-apostle,  arch-pastor,  the  vicar  of 
Christ,  or  the  like;  but  no  such  name  or  title  was  as- 
sumed by  him,  or  was  by  the  rest  attributed  to  him]. 
(4.)  There  was  no  office  above  that  of  an  apostle  known 
to  the  apostles  or  primitive  Church  (Ephes.  iv,  11 ;  1  Cor. 
xii,  28).  (5.)  Our  Lord  himself  declared  against  this 
kind  of  primacy,  prohibiting  his  apostles  to  aifect,  to 
seek,  to  assume,  or  admit  a  superiority  of  power,  one 
above  another  (Luke  xxii,  14-24 ;  Mark  ix,  85).  (6.) 
We  do  not  find  any  peculiar  administration  committed 
to  Peter,  nor  any  privilege  conferred  on  him  which  was 
not  also  granted  to  the  other  apostles  (Matt,  xx,  23; 
Mark  xvi,  15).  (7.)  When  Peter  wrote  two  catholic 
episUes,  there  does  not  appear  in  either  of  them  any  in- 
timation or  any  pretence  to  this  arch-apostolical  power. 
(8.)  In  all  relations  which  occur  in  Seripture  about  con- 
troversies incident  to  doctrine  or  practice,  there  is  no  ap- 
peal made  to  Peter's  judgment  or  allegation  of  it  as  de- 
cisive, no  argument  is  built  on  his  authority.  (9.)  Peter 
nowhere  appears  intermeddling  as  a  judge  or  governor 
paramouut  in  such  cases  [yet  where  he  does  himself 
deal  with  heretics  and  disorderly  persons,  he  proceeds 
not  as  a  pope,  decreeing,  but  as  an  apostle,  warning,  ar- 
guing, and  persuading  against  them].  (10.)  The  con- 
sideration of  the  apostles  proceeding  in  the  conversion 
of  people,  in  the  foundation  of  churehes,  and  in  admin- 
istration of  their  spiritual  affairs  will  exclude  any  prob- 
ability of  Peter's  jurisdiction  over  them.  [They  went 
about  their  business,  not  by  order  or  license  from  Peter, 
but  according  to  special  direction  of  God's  Spirit.]  (11.) 
The  nature  of  the  apostolic  ministry — their  not  being 
fixed  in  one  place  of  residence,  but  continually  moving 
about  the  world — the  state  of  things  at  that  time,  and 
the  manner  of  Peter's  life,  render  it  unlikely  that  he  had 
such  a  jurisdiction  over  the  apostles  as  some  assign  him. 
(12.)  It  was  indeed  most  requisite  that  every  apostle 
shoidd  have  a  complete,  absolute,  independent  authority 
in  managing  the  duties  and  concerns  of  the  office,  that 
he  might  not  anywise  be  obstructed  in  the  discharge  of 
them,  not  clogged  with  a  need  to  consult  others,  not 
hampered  with  orders  from  those  who  were  at  a  dis- 
tance. (13.)  The  discourse  and  behavior  of  Paul  to- 
wards Peter  are  evidence  that  he  did  not  acknowledge 
any  dependence  on  him,  or  any  subjection  to  him  (GaL 
ij,  11).    (14.)  If  Peter  had  been  appointed  sovereign  of 


the  Church,  it  seems  that  it  should  have  been  requisite 
that  he  should  have  outlived  all  the  apostles;  for  other- 
wise the  Chureh  would  have  wanted  a  head,  or  there 
must  have  been  an  inextricable  controversy  who  that 
bead  was.  But  Peter  died  long  before  John,  as  all 
agree,  and  perhaps  before  divers  others  of  the  apostles." 
From  these  arguments  we  must  see  what  little  ground 
the  Church  of  Bome  has  to  derive  the  supremacy  of  the 
pope  from  the  supposed  primacy  of  Peter.    See  Pops. 

Prlxnaa.    See  Primatk. 

PrUnat,  Claudi£-Fran9ois-Marie,  a  French  prel- 
ate, was  bom  at  Lyons  July  26, 1747.  He  studied,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Chapter  of  St.  John,  at  Lyons,  and 
entered  the  brotherhood  of  the  Oratorians.  From  the 
college  at  Marseilles  he  went  to  tbat  of  Dijon,  where  he 
became  professor  of  rhetoric  and  theology.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-eight  he  was  ordained  a  priest,  and  became  a 
successful  preacher.  In  1786  be  was  madfe  curate  of  St. 
James  at  DouaL  During  the  revolutionary  agitation 
he  gave  his  support  to  the  republican  cause  by  taking 
the  required  oath.  He  was  made  constitutional  bishop 
of  the  North  March  27, 1791,  and  esublished  the  seat 
of  his  episcopacy  at  Cambray.  He  resigned  office  Nov. 
13, 1793,  and  had  even  the  weakness  to  return  to  the 
convention  his  letters  of  priesthood.  But  this  step  did 
not  prevent  him  from  presiding  over  a  diocesan  synod 
held  at  UUe  in  1797.  He  assisted  at  the  council  held 
at  Paris  at  the  end  of  that  year,  and  was  transferred  by 
his  associates  to  the  bishopric  of  Rhone  and  Loire  Feb. 
1798.  At  this  time  he  composed  a  paper  to  justify  his 
oath  of  hatred  to  royalty,  which  was  found  in  the 
actions  of  that  council  After  the  Concordat,  he  was 
chosen,  April  9, 1802,  archbishop  of  Toulouse,  where  by 
his  mild  measures  he  triumphed  over  all  obstacles.  As 
primate  he  was  present  at  the  coronation  of  Napoleon 
I,  and  the  pallium  was  conferred  updh  him  Jan.  16, 
1805.  He  was  finally  chosen  senator  and  count  of  the 
empire  May  19, 1806 ;  and  during  the  Hundred  Dajrs 
he  was  called  to  a  seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  June 

4, 1815.    He  died  at  Toulouse  OcL  10, 1816 Hocfer, 

A  our.  Biog,  Genetxile,  s.  v. 

Primate  (LaL  primus;  Ft,  primatf  first)  is  the 
title  of  a  grade  in  the  hierarchy  immediately  below  the 
rank  of  patriarch  (q.  v.).  In  point  of  jurisdiction  the 
primacy  was,  historically,  developed  out  of  the  episco- 
pate by  papal  communication  of  primatial  rights.  The 
primates,  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  are  more  particular- 
ly an  institution  of  the  West;  for  although  the  Greek 
denomination  l^apxoc  is  generally  translated  by primaSj 
there  are  unmistakable  differences.  The  exarchs  of  the 
East  were  subordinated  to  no  patriarch,  and  were,  so  far 
as  rights  are  concerned,  their  equals  in  their  dioceses, 
and  only  in  rank  were  they  their  inferiors.  Such  rela- 
tions were  out  of  the  question  in  the  Western  Church, 
where  the  patriarchate  was  held  by  the  papal  primate 
in  the  person  of  the  bishop  of  Bome,  who  was  recognised 
as  possessing  universal  supreme  jurisdiction.  The  pri- 
mates, as  such,  were  metropolitans  who  enjoyed  a  pre- 
eminence of  jurisdiction  over  the  other  bishops  of  a 
country.  This  pre-eminence  was  founded  on  their  right 
of  consecrating  the  other  metropolitans  and  bishops,  of 
convoking  national  councils,  of  receiving  appeals,  etc. 
Originally  this  dignity  was  connected  with  the  nomina- 
tion to  a  pontifical  vicariate,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
bishop  of  Aries,  and  it  rested,  in  general,  on  an  explicit 
appointment  by  the  pope.  There  was  one  exception  to 
that  in  the  person  of  the  bishop  of  Carthage,  who,  though 
not  assuming  the  primatial  title,  exerted  all  the  rights 
implied  by  it  in  Africa.  The  relation  in  which  the  pri- 
macy almost  everywhere  stood  to  the  national  interests, 
which  obliged  ito  bearers,  as  the  first  bishops  of  the 
State,  to  take  some  share  in  the  political  concerns,  exer- 
cised a  detrimental  influence,  and  led  some  of  them  to 
assert  overbearing  pretensions  contrary  to  the  authority 
of  the  head  of  the  Church.  The  importance  of  the  pri- 
macy has  melted  away  in  the  course  of  time,  and  in 
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most  cases  nothing  xemains  of  it  bat  some  exterior  dis- 
tinctions. The  chief  primatial  sees  of  the  West  we|e : 
in  Spain—Seyille  and  Tarragona  (afterwards  united  in 
Toledo);  in  France — ^Arles,  Rheims,  Lyons,  and  Bonen 
(among  whom  the  archbishop  of  Lyons  claims  the  title 
oi primal  det  primatt,  *^ primate  of  the  primates'^;  in 
England— Canterbury ;  in  Germany— Mainz,  Salzburg, 
and  Trier;  in  Ireland— Armagh,  and  for  the  Pale,  Dub- 
lin; in  Scotland— St  Andrews;  in  Hungary— Gran ;  in 
Poland— Gnesen ;  and  in  the  Northern  kingdoms— Lund. 
In  the  Church  of  England  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury is  styled  primate  of  all  England;  the  archbishop 
of  York,  primate  of  England.  In  Ireland,  the  archbish- 
op of  Armagh  is  primate  of  all  Ireland,  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  DubUn,  primate  of  Ireland.  The  title  of  pri- 
mate in  England  and  Ireland  confers  no  jurisdiction  be- 
yond that  of  archbishop.  The  name  primut  is  applied  in 
the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  to  the  presiding  bishop. 
He  is  chosen  by  the  bishops  out  of  their  own  number, 
without  their  being  bound  to  give  effect  to  seniority  of 
consecration  or  precedency  of  diocese. 

Prime  (Lat.  prima,  the  first— i.  e.  hour),  the  first 
of  the  so-called  *Me8ser  hours"  of  the  Roman  Breviary 
(q.  v.).  It  may  be  called  the  public  morning  prayer  of 
that  Church,  and  corresponds  in  substance  with  the 
morning  service  of  the  other  ancient  liturgies,  allow- 
anoe  b^g  made  for  Latin  peculiarities.  Prime  com- 
mences with  the  beautiful  h3rmn  of  Prudentius,  Jam 
btdt  orto  tidere,  which  is  followed  by  three  and  occa- 
sionally four  psalms  (xxii,  xxvi,  liv,  cxviii) ;  but  the 
last  portion  consists  of  the  opening  verses  of  the  118th 
(in  the  A.  V.  the  cxix,  1-32)  psalm,  which  is  continued 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  "  lesser  hours."  Prime  con- 
cludes with  prayers  appropriate  to  the  beginning  of  a 
Christian's  day.  See  Procter,  Commentary  on  the  Booh 
of  Common  Prayer ,  p.  187.    See  Canonical  Houbs. 

Prime,  Bbenezer,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  at  Milford,  Conn.,  July  21,  1700,  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1718,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  was 
assistant  of  the  Rev.  Eliphalet  Jones,  pastor  at  Hunting- 
ton, L.  I.,  whose  colleague  he  became  four  years  after. 
He  remained  in  charge  of  this  congregation  until  his 
death,  Sept.  25,  1779  (according  to  another  account, 
Oct.  3).  For  a  period  of  nearly  seven  years,  from  1766 
to  1773,  he  had  an  assistant,  but  during  the  troubled 
times  of  the  Revolution  the  whole  charge  rested  with 
him,  and  he  was  even  obliged  at  one  time  to  flee  from 
his  dwelling,  and  live  in  retirement  for  a  season  in  a 
solitary  neighborhood  of  his  congregation.  He  is  the 
progenitor  of  a  family  of  eminent  Presbyterian  divines. 
Mr.  Prime  published  a  Ditcourse  on  the  Nature  of  Or- 
dination, See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit ,  iii, 
80  sq. 

Prime,  John,  an  English  divine  of  some  note, 
flourished  in  the  second  hiSf  of  the  16th  century.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford  University,  and  held  at  one 
time  a  fellowship.  He  published.  The  Sacraments 
(Lond.  1682,  Svo) :  — Nature  and  Grace  (ibid.  1583, 
8vo) :  —  Sermons  (Oxon.  1585,  Svo) :  —  Exposition  and 
Observations  upon  SU  Paul  to  the  Galatians  (Lond.  1587, 
Svo)  :  — The  Consolations  of  David,  a  sermon  on  Psa. 
xxiii,  4  (ibid.  1588,  Svo) '.—Sermons  (ibid.  1588,  8vo). 

Prime,  Nathaniel  Sondder,  D.D.,  an  American 
divine,  was  bom  at  Huntington,  L.  I.,  April  21,  1785, 
and  educated  at  Princeton,  where  he  graduated  in  1804. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the  following  year  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  was  subsequently  stationed 
at  Sag  Harbor,  Freshpond,  Smithtown,  Cambridge,  New 
YoriE,  and  other  places.  He  also  acted  as  principal  of 
htenry  institutions  at  Cambridge,  Sing  Sing,  and  New- 
burgh,  and  gained  distinction  as  a  teacher.  He  died  sud- 
denly at  Mamaroneck,  N.  J.,  March  27, 1856.  Dr.  Prime 
published  three  single  Sermons  (1811,  1817,  1825),  an 
Address  (1815),  and  a  Charge  to  the  Rev,  Samuel  Irenaus 
Prime  (1837),  many  statistical  and  other  articles  in  pe- 
riodicali,  and  the  two  following  works,  FamiUar  lUus- 


traiion  of  Christian  Baptism  (1818, 12mo),  in  which  he 
defends  infant  baptism: — A  History  of  Long  Island 
from  its  first  Settlement  by  the  Europeans  to  the  Year 
1845  (N.  Y.  and  Pittsburgh,  1845, 12mo).  <*  He  had  a 
mind  of  uncommon  force  and  discrimination,  a  noble 
and  generous  spirit,  simple  and  engaging  manners,  an 
invincible  firmness  in  adhering  to  his  own  convictions, 
an  earnest  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  his  fellow- 
men,  an  excellent  talent  for  the  pulpit,  great  tact  at 
public  business,  and  a  remarkably  graceful  facility  at 
mingling  in  a  deliberative  body." — Sprague,  Annals  of 
the  Amer,  Pulpit,  iii,  82;  Allibono,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
Amer.  Authors,  s.  v. 

Primer,  King's,  is  an  English  ecclesiastical  docu- 
ment published  in  1545,  containing  the  Calendar,  the 
Ten  Commandments,  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
Salutation  of  the  Virgin,  the  seven  penitential  psalms,  a 
litany,  and  prayers  for  various  occasions.  It  was  edited 
by  the  authority  of  King  Henry  Till,  and  hence  de- 
rives its  title.  A  prefatory  admonition  to  the  reader 
complains  of  several  books  calculated  to  mislead  the 
people  in  their  application  to  the  saints,  and  to  set  God 
and  his  creatures  on  the  same  level.  Though  many 
divines  had  made  a  special  distinction  between  Xarpcia 
and  SovXiia,  and  appropriated  the  first  only  to  God, 
yet  in  practice  this  distinction  was  too  often  forgotten. 
— Farrar,  s.  v. 

Besides  the  King's  Primer,  there  is  also  the  Goodly 
Prymer  of  1535,  drawn  up  by  Marshal,  archdeacon  of 
Nottingham,  and  the  Manual  of  Prayers,  or  the  Primer 
in  English,  of  1539.  Primer  means  first  book,  and  was 
used  often  as  analogous  to  the  term  prayer-book,  though 
it  contained  selections  of  services  made  according  to  the 
discretion  of  the  compiler.  The  Prymer  of  Sali^iry 
Use  bears  the  date  of  various  years,  the  first  edition  be- 
ing published  in  1527.— Eadie,  s.  v.  See  Collier,  Eccles, 
Hist,  pt.  ii,  bk,  ii ;  Procter,  Commentary  on  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  p.  12,  75 ;  Wheatly,  On  the  Booh  of 
Common  Prayer,  p.  23. 

Prlmerose,  Gilbert,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  divine,  flour- 
ished in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century,  first  as  minister 
of  the  French  Church  in  London,  later  as  chaplain  to 
James  I,  and  still  later  as  canon  of  Windsor.  He  died 
in  1642.  His  works  are.  La  Trompette  de  Sion,  etc,  en 
XVIII  Sermons  (Berger,  1610,  Svo;  and  in  Latin  by 
Joan  Anchoranum  Dantis,  1631,  Svo)  :—I^  Vceu  de  Ja- 
cob  oppose  aux  Vmux  de  Moines  (ibid.  1610, 4  vols.  Svo ; 
in  English  by  Johii  Bulteel,  Lond.  1617,  foL)  i—La  De- 
fense de  la  Religion  refornUe  centre  M,  Francois  Bio- 
vin  (Berger,  1619,  Svo): — PanSgyrique  au  tres -grand 
Prince  Charles,  Prince  de  GaUes  (Paris,  1624,  Svo):  — 
Nine  Sermons  on  Psa,  xxxiv,  19  (Lond.  1625,  4to) :  — 
Two  Sermons  on  Matt,  v,  4,  and  Luke  vi,  21  (1625,  Svo). 

PrimioeritUi,  L  e.  the  chief  of  his  order  (from  Lat. 
primus,  first,  and  cera,  wax),  one  whose  name  was 
first  inscribed  on  the  tablet  of  the  church,  which  was 
covered  with  wax.  The  word  does  not  always  signify 
priority  of  power  or  jurisdiction ;  sometimes  only  prior- 
ity of  time,  or  precedency  of  honor  or  dignity  in  respect 
of  place.  Augustine  calls  Stephen  primicerius  marty- 
rum.  Bemaid  csillB  many  primiceria  virginitatis.  The 
word  is  frequently  met  with  in  mediieval  Latin,  and 
designates  an  ofiicer  in  monasteries.  In  the  Liber  Ro- 
mani  Orduds  the  duties  of  the  office  are  thus  described : 
Primicerius  seial  se  esse  sub  archidiacono,  etc. :  "  The 
primicerius  must  understand  that  ho  is  subordinate  to 
the  archdeacon ;  and  to  his  ofiSce  it  specially  belongs  to 
preside  over  the  deacons  during  the  time  that  they  are 
communicating  instruction;  to  maintain  proper  disci- 
pline, as  one  who  must  render  account  to  God ;  to  fur- 
nish the  deacons  with  subjects  on  which  they  must  dis- 
course," etc  Du  Cange  gives  various  meanings  of  the 
term,  dependent  on  the  word  with  which  it  happens  to 
be  connected;  aa  primicerius  subdiaconorum,  notario- 
rum,  lectorum,  etc  But  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  pri- 
micerius designates  the  holder  of  a  chapter  dignity,  and 
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is  employed  with  this  specific  meaning  in  Chrodegang's 
rulci  and  in  the  statutes  of  Amalarius,  confirmed  by  the 
Synod  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  817,  where  the  primicerius 
appears  at  the  head  of  the  capitulary  register,  imme- 
diately after  the  archdeacon  and  archpresbyter.  The 
functions  of  the  primicerias  were  specially  to  instruct 
the  deacons,  subdeacons,  and  minorists  in  the  choral 
song  (hence  his  name  of  Pracentor;  Dt  catuuet,  i,  4), 
in  the  liturgy,  and  in  the  functions  of  the  Church ;  to 
inform  the  canons  of  the  order  of  the  ofiice  in  the  choir; 
to  explain  to  the  younger  ones  the  management  of  the 
Breviary,  etc.  There  is  a  very  circumstantial  enume- 
ration of  the  duties  of  the  primicerius  in  the  Epittola 
Indori  SpaL  ad  Lande/redum  Cordub.j  ^De  omnibus 
ecd.  gradibus"  (comp.  c.  1,  §  13,  Dist.  xxv,  and  the 
fragment  of  the  Ordo  Ramanus  in  e,  un.  x,  **De  off. 
primicerii,"  i,  25).  When  the  archdeacons,  in  the  pro- 
gressive extension  of  their  importance,  obtained  the 
lower  jurisdiction  over  the  priests  and  archpriests,  the 
primicerius  obtained  also  the  full  disciplinary  power 
over  the  minorists.  His  situation  in  the  chapter  was 
therefore  one  of  importance ;  it  is  sometimes  called  a 
diffnity  (JDe  coiuuet,  i,  4),  sometimes  a  personcUe  (2>e  con' 
9tiL  i,  2),  sometimes  it  is  put  simply  among  the  ofiSces 
(pfficia  nuda).  There  was,  in  general,  no  uniform  dis- 
tribution of  ranks  in  the  different  chapters.  When  the 
institution  of  the  Minorites  was  suppressed,  the  office 
of  the  primicerius  was  also  extinguished. — Farrar,  s.  v. ; 
Wetzer  u.  Welte,  s.  v, 

Primltise,  Premices.  Primitive  is,  with  the  an- 
cient pagans,  the  name  given  to  the  first-fruits  of  the 
fields  and  gardens,  which  were  annually  brought  as 
offerings  to  the  temples  or  abodes  of  the  priests.  We 
find  this  custom  among  almost  all  nations  of  antiquity, 
and  also  among  the  Israelites.  Like  many  other  relig- 
ious customs  and  institutions  of  the  Jews,  this  kind  of 
exterior  worship,  considered  as  a  tribute  of  gratitude  for 
God's  blessings,  was  adopted  by  the  Christian  Church, 
and  urgently  recommended  by  the  fathers,  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  the  gifts  being  left  to  be  determined  by  the 
pious  feelings  of  the  individual :  ^*  Non  erant  special! 
nomine  diffiuitos,  sed  offercntium  arbitrio  derelicta"  (Z)e 
decim,  et  prim,  iii,  30).  They  certainly  bore  the  char- 
acter of  free  offerings,  while  the  tithe— with  the  Jews 
always,  since  Moses's  time ;  with  the  Christians  at  least 
since  Charlemagne's  time—represents  a  strict  right ;  for, 
that  the  premices  should  not  remain  below  the  sixtieth 
part,  and  not  exceed  a  fortieth  of  the  complete  harvest, 
is  only  an  approximate  indication,  to  be  found  in  Jer- 
ome, Comment,  in  Ezech,  c.  xlvi.  With  the  more  gen- 
eral and  stricter  execution  of  the  Uws  about  the  tithe, 
in  the  Carlovingian  age,  the  premices  disappeared,  lit- 
tle by  little,  or  were  preserved  only  in  part,  and  in  a 
changed  form,— Wetzer  u.  Welte,  s.  v. 

Primitive  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  the 
New  Testament  as  first  exemplified  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  faith  by  that  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion called  the  Church,  under  State  patronage.  See 
PitiMiTivE  Church.  In  distinction  from  this,  we  have 
apostolic  Christianity,  the  period  that  immediately  suc- 
ceeded the  labors  of  the  founder  of  the  New-Testament 
dispensation.   See  Apostolic  Church  ;  Christianity. 

Primitive  Church.  An  expression  used  to  de- 
note the  condition  of  the  Church,  as  respects  doctrine 
and  discipline,  in  the  early  ttages  of  its  history.  Though 
this  term  is  employed  with  little  precision  by  ecclesias- 
tical writers,  it  most  frequently  refers  to  the  Church  of 
the  first  three  centuries.    See  Church. 

Primitive  Doctrine.  It  b  the  opinion  of  some 
persons  that  there  is  a  "  primitive  doctrine,"  indepen- 
dent of  Scripture,  "  always  to  be  found  somewhere  in 
the  Catholic  traditions;"  by  which  language,  apparent- 
ly, they  mean  to  teach  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  the 
Church  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures,  nor  yet  in 
the  writings  of  the  early  fathers;  but  they  seem  to  sup- 
poee  that  some  part  of  the  oral  teaching  of  the  apostles 


might,  though  in  an  umtritUn  form,  be  yet  in  the  pos- 
SQBpion  of  the  Church,  so  that  the  Church  might  at  any 
time  declare  a  doctrine  not  opposed  to  Scripture,  on  what 
is  called  the  unanimous  consent  of  antiquity,  to  have 
come  down  by  successive  oral  delivery  from  the  apos- 
tles. The  opponents  of  such  views  consider  that  they 
are  incapable  of  abiding  the  test  of  sober  examination, 
because  it  is  not  possible  for  us,  at  this  distance  of  time 
from  the  days  of  the  apostles,  to  know  what  they  did 
or  did  not  teach  orally,  or  how  far  what  they  really  did 
teach  may  not  since  have  been  corrupted.  They  con- 
tend, therefore,  that  to  the  ancient  apostolical  writmga 
alone  can  we  look  for  that  which  is  without  doubt  to 
be  regarded  as  oncteNJ  apostolical  teaching.  See  Doo- 
tbime;  Tradition. 

Primitive  Methodist  Connection  is  the 
name  of  a  Wesleyan  body  of  believers  principally  in 
England  and  the  British  colonies. 

During  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century  stirring 
reports  floated  across  the  Atlantic  of  the  power  of  God 
marvellously  displayed  in  the  camp-meetings  of  Amer- 
ica. The  practice  of  holding  religious  services  in  the 
open  air  had  much  declined  among  British  Methodists, 
as  in  all  the  large  towns  and  many  of  the  villages  they 
now  had  commodious  chapels,  and  the  tidings  of  pen- 
tecostal  gatherings  in  Western  forests  renewed  the 
memory  of  the  daj'S  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield.  This 
renewed  interest  was  increased  by  the  visits  of  Lorenzo 
Dow  to  England  and  Ireland.  On  the  threshold  of  this 
period,  a  young  man  of  studious  habits,  named  Hugh 
Bourne,  was  suffering  intensely  through  an  agonizing 
conviction  of  sin.  From  his  sixth  to  his  twenty-sixth 
year,  he  seldom  went  to  bed  without  a  dread  of  being 
in  hell  before  morning;  and  morning  brought  him 
no  relief,  for  he  thought  he  would  be  in  hell  before 
night.  He  pursued  his  studies,  year  after  year,  with 
intense  zeal,  but  nowhere  in  his  learning  did  he  find 
Boving  knowledge.  In  1799,  when  twenty-seven  years 
of  age,  there  fell  in  bis  way  a  volume  containing  the 
L}fe  of  Fletcher,  some  of  Wesley's  Sermons,  AUeine's 
Alarm,  and  Baxter's  CaU  to  the  Unconverted,  In  one 
of  Wesley's  sermons  be  found  "  more  real  light  than  in 
anything  else  he  had  ever  read."  It  taught  him  that 
*' opinion  is  not  religion;  .  .  .  even  right  opinion  is  as 
distant  from  religion  as  east  is  from  west."  The  time 
of  his  redemption  drew  nigh.  As  he  read  Fletcher's 
letters  on  the  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  God,  light 
flooded  his  souL  He  rapturously  tells  us,  <*  I  was  bom 
in  an  instant ;  yea,  passed  from  death  unto  life. ...  I 
was  filled  with  joy,  love,  and  glory,  which  made  full 
amends  for  the  twenty  years'  suffering."  Soon  after  his 
conversion  he  joined  the  \Aresleyans,  and  zealously 
sought  the  salvation  of  the  rough  lumbermen  who  were 
in  his  employment  On  May  31, 1807,  Mr.  Bourne,  as- 
sisted by  Messrs.  William  Clowes,  Thomas  Cotton,  and 
others  afterwards  prominent  in  the  Primitive  Methodist 
Connection,  held  a  camp-meeting  at  Mow  Cap,  a  moun- 
tain on  the  border-line  between  Staffordshire  and  Chedi- 
ire.  Though  the  Connection  did  not  really  exist  till 
three  years  later,  this  is  looked  upon  as  the  initial  point 
in  its  history,  and  its  annalists  delight  to  quote  the 

lines, 

"The  little  cloud  increases  still 
Which  first  began  upon  Mow  Hill.** 

The  immediate  spiritual  results  of  this  meeting  more 
than  equalled  the  hopes  of  its  founders,  and  during  the 
following  summer  several  meetings  of  a  like  character 
were  held  in  the  same  neighborhood.  The  novelty  of 
these  proceedings  roused  much  opposition  among  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  who  feared  the  rise  of  a  fanati- 
cism that  might  throw  ridicule  on  true  religion ;  and  the 
preachers  of  the  surrounding  circuits  issued  handbills 
disclaiming  all  connection  with  the  movement  At  the 
next  session  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference  the 
following  resolution  was  passed:  "It  is  our  judgment 
that,  even  supposing  such  meetings  to  be  allowed  in 
America,  they  are  highly  improper  in  England,  and 
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likely  to  be  prodactive  of  oonaiderable  miflchief ;  and 
we  disclaim  all  oonnectioD  with  them."  This  declared 
judgment  of  the  conference  had  naturally  much  weight 
with  the  societies  in  general,  and  most  of  the  leading 
Methodists  held  aloof  from  the  camp -meeting  move- 
ment. Bourne  and  a  few  others,  however,  held  on  firm- 
ly, having  their  meetings  recognised  by  civil  authority, 
and  taking  precautions  for  preserving  order. 

Matters  now  came  to  a  crisis.  The  Church  author- 
ities felt  they  could  no  longer  bear  with  such  contumacy, 
and  Bourne  and  Clowes  were  expelled  from  the  Connec- 
tion. The  untrammelling  of  these  men  from  Church 
bonds,  so  far  from  silencing  them,  had  rather  the  effect 
of  increasing  their  active  zeaL  At  this  time  there 
lived  in  Cheshire  an  old  man,  named  James  Crowfoot, 
*'  noted  as  a  man  of  extraordinary  piety  and  faith."  He 
believed  himself  called  to  the  ministry,  and  had  prayed 
and  watched  for  the  leading  of  Providence.  In  1809 
Hugh  Bourne  and  his  brother  James  hired  him  to  preach 
in  neglected  places,  for  three  months,  at  a  salary  of  ten 
shillings  a  week.  **  This  is  generally  looked  upon  as  the 
commencement  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  ministry." 
In  the  spring  of  1810  several  persons  were  converted  in 
meetings  held  by  Hugh  Bourne,  and  formed  into  a 
class.  ^  This  class  was  offered  to  the  Burslem  Circuit 
(Wesleyan) ;  but  as  they  declined  to  accept  them  unless 
they  pledged  to  sever  their  connection  with  Hugh 
Bourne,  and  as  they  respectfully  declined  acceding  to 
this  demand,  their  application  was  refused."  Bourne 
then  took  it  under  his  charge  as  a  distinct  society,  and 
the  formation  of  this  class  may  be  considered  the  birth 
of  the  Connection.  The  camp-meeting  agency  was 
now  more  extensively  employed,  and  numerous  soci- 
eties were  formed.  lu  September,  1810,  there  were  10 
preachers,  13  preaching  places,  and  136  members. 
Next  year  the  first  general  meeting  was  held,  com- 
posed probably  of  preachers  and  leaders.  This  confer- 
ence resolved  that  money  should  in  future  be  regularly 
coUected  in  the  societies,  in  order  to  meet  the  necessar}' 
expenses;  "  and  if  this  should  prove  insufficient,  recourse 
should  again  be  had  to  the  benevolence  of  private  individ- 
uals. The  two  travelling  preachers,  Messrs.  Crawfoot  and 
Clowes,  were  to  receive  their  salaries  from  the  societies, 
and  Mr.  James  Steele  was  appointed  the  circuit  stew- 
ard, the  first  officer  of  that  kind  in  the  Connection."  In 
1812  the  Connection,  then  employing  23  preachers,  for- 
mally took  the  title  of  Primitive  Methodist,  and  two 
years  later  a  comprehensive  body  of  rules  was  for.  the 
first  time  adopted.  From  that  time  till  the  present  the 
increase  of  the  denomination  has  been  very  rapid,  being 
from  1851  to  1872,  in  the  108  towns  of  Great  Britain, 
over  108  per  cent. 

The  three  following  extracts,  from  John  AngeQ 
James,  Dr.  Beaumont,  and  Dr.  Campbell,  respectively, 
explain  the  peculiar  genius  of  this  denomination : 


ill 


'la  cottage?,  in  barns,  and  In  thentrcs;  in  public 
honses,  iu  market-plnoen,  in  streets,  in  lADe»,  and  in  fields, 
they  (Primitive  Mcthodistpreachers)  held  meetings  for 
prftver  and  extiortntion.  Tney  were  asitailed  by  personal 
violence,  and  pat  in  peril  of  tlieir  lives ;  bat  they  perse- 
vered, in  meekness  and  in  gentleness,  and  have  conquered 
by  their  passive  power." 

"The  Primitive  Methodists  are  a  laborimts^  nnd  not  sn 
Idle  communitv ;  tbey  are  a  plain,  and  not  an  artificial 
community ;  they  sre  a  tueftd  commnnitv." 

"  Every  day  serves  bat  to  confirm  us  that  it  is  less  tal- 
ents, less  caltare,  less  intelligence  that  is  required  than  a 
thorongh  knowledge  of  the  Oospel — a  perfect  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Word  of  Ood— simplicity,  aflfection,  fervor, 
activity,  tact,  and  flexibility,  facilitv  in  adapting  nctlons 
to  circumstances,  and  soch  other  things  as  these  Imply." 

The  latest  statistics  of  the  Connection  are,  17,000 
ministers  and  local  preachers,  10,000  class  -  leaders, 
59,000  Sunday-school  teachers,  and  180,000  Church 
members.    They  publish  several  periodicals. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Connection  may  be  said  to  be 
identical  with  that  of  other  Methodist  churches.  The 
form  of  Church  government  is  substantially  Presbyte- 
rian, but  with  a  larger  mixture  of  the  lay  element  than 
Ss  found  in  Presbyterian  or  in  other  Methodist  denomi<> 
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nationa.  The  oflkial  business  is  transacted  by  the  leadr 
ers'  meeting,  composed  of  the  class-leaders,  the  society 
steward,  and  the  travelling  preachers  of  the  circuit.  No 
such  meeting  "  can  be  legally  held  without  the  presence 
of  the  minister  or  travelling  preacher,  extraordinary 
cases  excepted."  As  in  other  Methodist  bodies,  there 
are  travelling  and  local  preachers.  The  latter  usually 
follow  some  worldly  occupation  for  a  maintenance,  *'  and 
preach  on  the  Sabbath  as  opportunities  permit,  but  re- 
ceive no  pecuniary  remuneration  for  their  services. 
They  are  chosen  to  their  office  by  the  representatives 
of  the  united  societies  to  which  they  minister;  and 
should  their  labors  prove  unacceptable  to  the  people 
generally,  their  services  are  discontinued^"  *'In  the 
transaction  of  the  business  of  the  circuit's  quarterly 
meeting,  travelling  and  local  preachers  are  equaL"  Be- 
tween the  quarterly  meetings,  the  ojrdinary  business  of 
the  circuit  is  transacted  by  the  ''circuit  committee," 
composed  of  such  local  preachers,  class-leaders,  or  stew- 
ards as  are  appointed  by  the  preceding  quarterly  meet- 
ing to  represent  the  respective  societies.  The  travelling 
preachers  are  ex-officio  members  of  this  court.  Circuits 
are  sometimes  divided  into  branches,  each  having  its 
own  officials  and  its  regular  meetings  for  business,  but 
subordinate  to  the  quarterly  meeting.  "  Places  visited 
through  missionary  labors,  and  united  in  one  station, 
are  cadled  a  '  mission,' "  most  of  which  are  under  the 
control  of  the  general  misMonary  committee.  A  **  dis- 
trict" consists  of  a  number  of  circuits,  branches,  and 
missions.  Its  court,  called  a  "  district  meeting,"  has  an 
annual  session.  .  It  is  composed  of  one  delegate  from 
each  circuit,  the  circuits  sending  a  travelling  preacher 
one  year  and  a  layman  the  two  following  years,  so  as 
to  secure,  as  nearly  as  possible,  two  laymen  to  one  trav- 
elling preacher.  This  meeting  receives  statistical  re- 
ports of  all  the  circuits,  inquires  into  the  state  of  each, 
and  stations  the  travelling  preachers  within  the  dis- 
trict, "  subject,  however,  to  appeals  from  the  stations  or 
preachers,  and  to  alterations  at  conference." 

"The  'conference'  is  a  yearly  meeting  of  delegates 
from  all  the  districts  in  the  Connection,  of  twelve  per- 
manent members,  and  of  four  persons  appointed  al  the 
preceding  conference,  in  the  proportion  of  two  laymen  to 
one  travelling  preacher.  This  is  the  highest  court  in 
the  Connection,  from  whose  decisions  there  is  no  appeaL" 

A  "  genera]  committee,"  composed  of  ministers  and 
laymen,  holding  its  sessions  in  London,  is  appointed  to 
transact  the  business  of  the  Connection  in  the  intervals 
of  the  sessions  of  conference.  A  district  committee, 
subordinate  to  the  general  committee,  is  appointed  for 
each  district,  and  adjudicates  on  certain  cases  submitted 
to  its  examination  by  the  stations  within  the  district. 

The  Connection  is  represented  in  the  United  Stat^ 
by  two  Conferences,  Eastern  and  Western,  having,  for 
the  last  six  years,  only  fraternal  relations  with  the  par- 
ent Conference  in  Great  Britain.  There  are  also  sepa- 
rate conferences  in  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zea- 
land, strictly  associated  with  England.  The  statistics 
for  the  American  Conferences  for  1876  are  as  follows : 
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The  Connection  has  its  full  share  of  Methodistic  zeal 
in  foreign  missions.    From  the  report  of  1876  we  glean 

the  following  statistics :  MW<»ari«.  Me«b«. 

Canadn • 75     (Noreturns.) 

Anstrnllft «4  1466 

NewZcalond. 10  049 

Sneensland 6  BIT 

owSoulh  Wales 17  989 

Africa. 4  104 

Native  Missionaries 8 
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The  foreign  work  is  cluefly  in  Britiah  oolonies  and  among 
English-speaking  people.  The  miasionary  income  for 
the  year  was  £45,234.  The  most  striking  peculiarities 
of  the  Connection  are— Ist,  the  vast  amount  of  unpaid 
labor  performed  by  laymen;  2d,  the  influence  of  the 
laity  in  Church  government;  8d,  the  devoted  and  zeal- 
ous'attention  paid  to  the  lower  classes.  In  the  United 
States,  also,  the  Primitive  Methodist  Connection  has 
established  itself,  and  has,  especially  near  the  borders 
of  Canada  and  in  the  Eastern  States,  gained  a  strong 
footing,  so  that  the  American  Church  is  about  of  equal 
strength  with  the  Canadian.  They  support  a  paper 
called  the  Prvmtwt  Methodat  and  the  Chritiian  Pa- 
iriot,  a  semi-monthly  joumaL  See  Petty,  Hutory  of 
the  Primitive  Methodiit  Comeetion;  Church,  Hietory 
of  the  PrimiHve  Methodittt  (8d  ed.,  revised  and  en- 
larged) ;  Herod,  Skfichet  of  Primitive  Metkoditt  Preach- 
ere:  Memorial  of  the  Centenary  of  Hugh  Bourne;  Bar- 
ran,  Gallery  of  Deeeaaed  Minutere;  Artidet  by  Kev. 
W.  H.  Yarrow,  in  Prumtive  Methoditt  Record  for  1877. 
(G.  a  J.) 

Primitive  T^esleyan  Methodist  Church  of 
IitELA>'D.  This  body  was  formed  in  1816,  and  was  the 
result  of  a  division  in  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connec- 
tion in  Ireland.  In  that  year  the  Irish  Conference,  by 
A  majority  of  thirty-six  in  a  house  of  eighty-eight,  re- 
solved to  authorize  the  preachers  of  the  Connection  to 
administer  the  sacraments.  As  a  result  of  this  decision, 
most  of  the  minority  separated  from  the  parent  body, 
and,  being  followed  by  a  large  section  of  the  lay  mem- 
bers, organized  the  Primitive  Wesleyan  Methodist  Con- 
nection. Until  a  few  years  ago  they  did  not  assume  to 
he  a  Church,  but  merely  a  society  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland.  The  great 
changes  produced  by  the  dlsendowment  and  disestab- 
lishment of  this  Church  in  1870,  together  with  an  in- 
creasing desire  in  the  society  for  the  administration  of 
the  sacraments  at  the  hands  of  their  own  preachers,  led 
to  a  complete  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  body, 
and  the  members  have  now  the  option  of  partaking  of 
the  ordinances  from  their  own  ministers  in  their  churches. 
The  statistics  printed  in  the  Conference  minutes  of 
1876  are,  58  effective  ministers,  13  superannuates,  144 
churches,  and  7518  members  of  society.  An  annual 
missionary  income  of  1 16,000  in  gold  is  devoted  to  the 
support  of  the  ministers  on  the  poorer  circuits.  Over 
t75,000  in  gold  is  invested  as  a  fund  for  the  support  of 
superannuated  ministers.  Negotiations  are  at  present  in 
progress  to  effect  a  union  with  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church  of  Ireland,  the  constitution  of  the  two  churches 
being  now  almost  identicaL     (G.  C.  J.) 

Primogenitare  (denoted  in  Heb.  by  rnizS; 
Sept.  irpwrorona.  Gen.  xxv,  81,  84;  xxvii,  26;  Deut. 
xxi,  17;  1  Chron.  v,  1 ;  in  the  New  Test,  only  in  Heb. 
xii,  16;  A.  V.  "birthright").  IlpairoVoicoc,  always 
rendered  "  first-born"  in  the  English  version,  is  found 
in  the  SepL  in  Gen.  iv,  4;  Deut.  xxi,  17,  and  several 
other  passages  of  the  Old  Test,  as  the  representative 
of  the  Hebrew  "lisS,  signifying  "  one  who  openeth  the 
womb,"  whether  an  only  child,  or  whether  other  chil- 
dren follow.  "Primogenitus  est,  non  post  quem  alii, 
sed  ante  quem  nullus  alius  genitus"  (Pareus).  XlptaTO- 
TOKoq  is  found  nine  times  in  the  New  Test. — ^viz.  Matt, 
i,  25  (if  the  passage  be  genaine,  and  not  introduced 
from  the  pandlel  passage  in  Luke);  Luke  ii,  7;  Rom. 
viii,  29;  Col.  i,  15, 18;  Heb.  i,  6;  xi,  28;  xii,  23;  Rev. 
i,  5.  Except  iu  the  Gospels,  and  Heb.  xi,  28,  the 
word  always  bears  a  metaphorical  sense  in  the  New 
Test.,  being  generally  synonymous  with  heir  or  Urrdj 
and  having,  in  Heb.  i,  6,  an  especial  reference  to  our 
Lord*s  Messianic  dignity.  In  Heb.  xii,  28,  "the  as- 
sembly of  the  first-born,"  it  seems  to  be  synonymous 
with  "  elect,"  or  "  dearly  beloved,"  in  which  sense  it  is 
also  used  on  one  occasion  iu  the  Old  Test.  (Jer.  xxxi,  9). 


In  the  4th  century,  Helvidius  among  the  Latins,  and 
Eanomius  among  the  Greeks,  wished  to  attach  a  sig- 
nification to  irpta»r()rococ,  in  Matt,  i  and  Luke  ii,  differ- 
ent from  the  Old-Test,  usage,  maintaining,  in  order  to 
support  their  hypothesis— viz.  that  Joseph  and  Mary 
had  children  after  the  birth  of  our  Lord — that  the 
word  wputraroKoc,  by  reason  of  its  etymology,  could 
not  be  applied  to  an  only  child,  Jerome  replied  to  the 
former  by  appealing  to  the  usage  of  the  word  in  the  Old 
Test  {Adv.  IJeleid,  in  Afatt.  i,  9).  The  assertion  of 
Eunomius  was  equally  refuted  by  the  Greek  fathers 
Basil  (//om.  tn  Aa^),  Tbeophylact  (m  Luc,  ii),  and 
Damascenus  {De  Fid,  Orihod,  L  iv).  In  reference  to 
this  controversy,  Drusius  {Ad  difficUiora  loca  Nam, 
c.  6)  observes:  "Sic  sane  Cbristus  vocatur  H/tMururo- 
ffoc,  licet  mater  ejus  nuUos*  alios  postea  liberos  habu- 
erit.  Nolet  hoc  juventus  propter  Helvidium,  qui  ex 
e&  voce  inferebat  Mariam  ex  Josepho  post  Christum 
natum  plures  filios  suscepisse."  "  Those  entitled  to  the 
prerogative"  (viz.  of  birthright),  obecn'es  Campbell 
(On  the  GotpeU),  "were  invariably  denominated  the 
first-bom,  whether  the  parents  had  issue  afterwards  or 
not."  Eunomius  further  maintains,  from  Col.  i,  15,  that 
our  Lord  was  "  a  creature ;"  but  liis  arguments  were  re- 
plied to  by  Basil  and  Theophylact.  Some  of  the  fa- 
thers referred  this  passage  to  Christ's  pre -existence, 
others  to  his  baptism.  In  Isa.  xiv,  30,  the  "  fiist-bom 
of  the  poor'*  signifies  the  poorest  of  all;  awl  in  Job 
xviii,  13,  the  "  first-born  of  death"  means  the  most  ter- 
rible of  deaths. — Kitto.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  our 
Lord's  genealogy  the  line  is  frequently  carried  through 
a  younger  son  (Seth,  Shem,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Ju- 
dah,  David,  Solomon,  Nathan,  etc.).    See  FiitST-BOR2i. 

Prlmnin  Moblld,  the  primitive  movable  elcmcnf, 
is,  in  its  proper  signification,  the  original  matter  of  the 
worid  (prima  materia).  The  ancients  understood  by  it 
the  exterior  hollow  sphere  which  was  supposed  to  in- 
clude and  put  in  motion  the  remainder  of  the  universe 
(fixed  stars  and  planets) :  a  quite  arbitrary  supposition. 
Primal  mover  would  be  the  principle  of  all  motion,  or 
the  first  moving  cause.  According  to  Aristotle,  this 
cause  is  God,  who,  while  motionless  himself,  puts  all  the 
rest  in  motion,  and  is  therefore  called  by  the  philoso- 
pher Tb  TrptoTov  Kivovv.  See  Aristotle,  Phyt,  viUf  5; 
De  general,  el  corrupt,  i,  7 ;  ii,  7. 

Prince  is  the  rendering  of  several  Heb.  and  Gr. 
words  in  the  A-V. 

1.  Sar,  nb  (from  *^*}b,  to  rule,  to  have  dominion  j 

Sept.  &px^^  i  ^"^ff*  princepi),  the  chief  of  outy  dau^  the 
matter  ojf  a  company,  a  prince  or  noUe ;  used  of  Pha- 
raoh's chief  butler  and  baker  (Gen.  xl,  2  sq.);  of  the 
taskmasters  set  over  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  (Exod.  i, 
11) ;  even  of  chief  herdsmen  (Gen.  xlvii.  6).  It  is  fre- 
quently used  for  military  commanders  (Exod.  xviii,  21 
["nilers"];  2  Kings  i,  9  ["captain"];  Isa.  iii,  3,  etc), 
and  for  princes  both  supreme  and  subordinate  (1  Sam. 
xxix,  8;  Job  xxix,  1,  9;  Isa.  xlix,  7;  Jer.  Ii,  59,  etc). 
In  Dan.  viii,  11  God  is  called  X2Sri  nb  {Sar  liats- 
tsahA%  Prince  of  the  host;  and  in  ver.  25  the  title  ^b 
D*^"^b  (Sar  tarim)f  Prince  of  princes,  is  applied  to 
the  Messiah.  The  "princes  of  the  provinc^"  ("^IJO 
ri3''*lttrt,  sarey  ham-medindth,  1  Kings  xx,  14)  were 
probably  the  district  magistrates  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  Samaria  during  the  invasion  of  Benhadad,  and  their 
"young  men"  were  their  attendants,  vatdapia,  pedit- 
tequi  (Thenius,  Ewald,  Getch,  iii,  495).  Josephus  says, 
vioi  rSiV  ^ytfiuvutv  (Ant.  viii,  14,  2).  There  is  a  pecul- 
iar sense  in  which  the  term  "prince"  is  used  by  the 
prophet  Daniel :  thus,  "  I^ince  of  the  kingdom  of  Per- 
sia" (x,  13),  "  Michael  your  prince"  (ver.  21).  In  these 
passages  the  term  probably  means  a  tutelary  angel; 
and  the  doctrine  of  tutelary  angels  of  different  countries 
seems  to  be  countenanced  by  several  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture (Zech,  iii,  1 ;  vi,  5 ;  Jude  9 ;  Rev.  xii,  7).  Michael 
and  Gabriel  were  proliably  the  tutelary  angels  of  the 
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Jews.  These  nameB  do  not  occtir  in  any  books  of  the 
Old  Test,  that  were  written  before  the  captivity ;  and 
it  is  suggested  by  some  that  they  were  borrowed  from 
the  Chaldieans,  with  whom  and  the  Persians  the  doc- 
trine of  the  general  administration  and  superintendence 
of  angels  over  empires  and  provinces  was  commonly  re- 
ceived.   See  Amqku 

2.  Nagtd,  'I'^M  (from  *Ta3^  to  he  in  front^  to  precede  ; 

SepL  &f>x*^v  or  t/yot'/icvoc ;  Vulg.  dux),  one  who  hae 
the  preoedeneey  a  leader,  or  chief,  used  of  persons  set  over 
any  undertaking,  superintending  any  trust,  or  invested 
with  supreme  power  (1  Kings  xiv,  7 ;  Psa.  Ixxvi,  18 ;  1 
Chron.  xxvi,24  ["niler"];  1  Sam.  ix,16  ["captain"], 
etc.).  In  Dan.  ix,  25  it  is  applied  to  the  Messiah ;  and 
in  xi,  22  to  Ptolemy  Philometor,  king  of  Egypt. 

8.  Nadib,  2*^7J  (from  3173,  which  in  Uithp.  signifies 
to  volunteer,  to  offer  voluntarily  or  spontaneous^  ;  chiefly 
in  poetry;  SepL  apycov;  Vulg.  princeps),  generous, 
noble-minded,  noble  by  bitih  (1  Sam.  ii,  8 ;  Psa.  xlvii.  10 ; 
cvii,  40 ;  cxiii,  8 ;  cxviii,  9 ;  Prov.  xxvii,  7,  etc).  This 
word  is  the  converse  of  the  preceding;  ^^JiS  means 
primarily  a  chief,  and  derivatively  what  is  morally  no- 
ble, excellent  (viii,  6) ;  S'f^a  means  primarily  what  is 

morally  noble,  and  derivatively  one  who  is  noble  by 
birth  or  position. 

4.  Nasi,  K"ib3  (from  Kica,  to  Uft  up,  Niph.  tobeeie- 

voted;  Sept.  dpvwv,  rfyovfiivot*  riyefAwv,  /Sa^iXevc; 
Vulg.  princeps,  dux),  one  exalted;  used  as  a  general 
term  for  princes,  including  kings  (1  Kings  xi,  24 ;  Ezek. 
xii,  10,  etc.),  heads  of  tribes  or  families  (Numb,  i,  44 ; 
iii,  24  [A-  V.  "chieP] ;  vii,  10;  xxxiv,  18;  Gen.  xvii, 
20;  1  Chron.  vii,  40,  etc).  In  the  A.  V.  it  is  often  ren- 
dered *'  ruler"  or  **  captain."  In  Gen.  xxiii,  6  Abraham 
is  addressed  by  the  sons  of  Heth  as  D*^hbM  K'^isa  (nasi 
Elohim),  a  prince  of  God,  i.  e.  constituted,  and  conse- 
quently protected,  by  God  [A.  V.  *•  mighty  prince"]. 
This  word  appears  on  the  coins  of  Judas  Maccabceus 
(Gesenius,  Thesaur,  p.  917). 

5.  NasiJc,  'TJ'^pJ  (from  T^}i  to  pour  out,  anoint;  Sept. 
apx«av;  Yulg,  princeps ;  Psa.  Ixxxiii,  11;  Ezek.  xxxii, 
30;  Dan.  xi,  6;  "duke,"  Josh,  xiii,  8;  "principal," 
Mic  V,  6). 

6.  Katsin,  ''p:K|?  (from  MS^,  to  cut,  to  decide;  Sept. 
ApXTf^*  ^PX^'^v ;  Vulg, princeps;  Prov.xxv,  15;  Dan. 
xi,  18;  Mic  iii,  1,  9;  elsewhere  "captain,"  "guide," 
"ruler")." 

7.  Rab,  y^  (usually  an  adj.  "great;  Sept.  &pxf»»v, 
ijyefUtfv;  Vulg.  optimus);  only  occasional;  but  used  in 
compounds,  e.  g.  Bab-mag,  Kab-saris  (q.  v.).    So  its 

Chald.  reduplicature  Rabrebdn,  "i^^^l^,  in  the  plur. 
(Dan.  V,  2,  8;  elsewhere  "lords"). 

8.  Rozen,  "(T"l  (participle  of  "Jt*!,  to  rule;  Sept  ffa- 
TpdmjQ,  Swaarric ;  Vulg.  princeps,  legum  conditor),  a 
poetical  word  (Judg.  v,  3;  l^v.  viii,  15;  xxxi,  4;  Isa. 
xl,  23;  Hab.  i,  10;  "ruler,"  Psa.  ii,  2). 

9.  Shalish,  d'^id  (apparently  from  isib^,  three; 
only  Ezek.  xxiii,  18;  elsewhere  "captain"  [q.  v.]). 

10.  Achashdarpenayd  (Chald.  plur.  K^aO'jt'ndnK, 
Dan.  iii,  2,  3,  27;  vi,  1-7;  Sept.  vvarot),  a  Persian 
word.  Those  mentioned  in  Dan.  vi,  1  (see  Esth.  i,  1) 
were  the  predecessors,  either  in  fact  or  in  place,  of  the 
satraps  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (Herod,  iii,  89).  See  Sa- 
trap. 

11.  Chashmannim,  D'^i^t?!!  (plur.  literally  rich,  only 
in  Psa.  Ixviii,  13). 

12.  Segen,  I^D  (a  Persian  word,  used  only  in  the  plur. 
Isa.  xi,  25 ;  elsewhere  "  rulers"). 

18.  Partemim,  only  in  the  plur.  D'^CD^D  (another 
Persian  word,  Dan.  i,  8 ;  elsewhere  "  rulers"). 

14.  'Ap^itfv,  which  in  the  Sept.  appears  as  the  ren- 
dering of  all  the  Hebrew  words  above  cited,  in  the  New 
Test,  is  used  of  earthly  princes  (Matt,  xx,  25;  1  Cor.  ii. 


6),  of  Jesus  Christ  (Rev.  i,  5),  and  of  Satan  (Matt,  ix, 
84;  xii,  24;  Marie  iii,  22;  John  xU,  81;  xiv,  80;  xvi, 
11;  Eph.  ii,  2).  On  the  phrase  "prince  of  the  power 
of  the  air"  in  this  last  passage,  see  Air. 

15.  'Ap^yof ,  which  in  Theodotion  is  the  rendering 
of  M*iiS3  (Numb,  xiii,  8;  xvi,  2);  and  in  the  Sept.  is 
the  rendering  of  *lto  (Judg.  v,  15;  Neh.  ii,  9 ;  Isa.  xxx, 
4),  in  the  New  Test,  is  applied  only  to  our  Lord  (Acts 
iii,  16;  v,  81;  Heb.  ii,  10  [A.  V.  "captain"];  xii,  2 
[ A.  V.  "author"]). 

IG.  *HyipMv  is  used  (MatU  ii,  6)  in  a  general  sense 
for  a  chief  OT  ruler.    See  Governor;  Kino;  Rulkr. 

Prince,  John  (1),  an  English  divine,  was  bom  at 
Axminster,  Devonshire,  in  1648 ;  was  educated  at  Bra- 
zenoee  College,  Oxford,  and  became  successively  curate 
of  Bideford,  minister  of  St.  Martin's  Church,  Exeter, 
vicar  of  Totnes,  and  vicar  of  Beny-Pomeroy.  He  died 
in  1728.  He  published.  Sermons  (Lend.  1674,  4to)  :— 
The  Beauty  of  God's  House,  a  Discourse  on  Psa.  Ixxxiv, 
1  (1710, 4to)  i—Dammonii  Orientates  lUustres  (1810,4to) : 
— Sermotis  on  Pscu  cxxxvi,  1  (1722,  8vo). 

Prince,  John  (2),  an  American  minister  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  was  bom  at  Boston,  Mass.,  in 
1751 ;  was  educated  at  Harvard  College,  where  he  grad- 
uated in  1776 ;  was  ordained  minister  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1779,  and  retained 
that  post  until  his  death  in  1836.  He  published.  Fast 
Sermon  (Salem,  1798) :  —  Sermon  before  a  Charitable 
Society  (1806) -.-^Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Dr.  Barnard 
(ISH):— Sermon  before  the  Bible  Society  (1816).  See 
Sprague,i4  ?mai«  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  viii,  128  sq.;  and 
for  other  references,  AUibone,  Diet,  Brit,  and  Amer. 
A  uth.  8.  V. 

Prince,  Nathan,  an  American  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and 
was  bora  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  He 
was  educated  at  Harvard  College,  where  he  graduated 
in  1719,  in  1723  was  made  a  tutor  in  his  alma  mater,  in 
1727  fellow,  and  held  that  honor  until  1742.  Subse- 
quently he  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  was 
sent  as  a  mLssionary  to  the  Mosquitos,  and  died  in  the 
island  of  Ruatan,  Bay  of  Honduras,  in  1748.  Dr.  Chaun- 
oey,  in  his  Sketches  of  Eminent  Men  m  New  England, 
says  that  "Prince  deserves  a  place  among  the  great 
men  in  this  country."  He  is  the  author  of  an  Essay  to 
Solve  the  Difficulties  attending  the  several  A  ccounts  given 
of  the  Resurrection,  etc  (Boston,  1734,  4to).  See  Elliot, 
Biog,  Diet.  p.  898,  n. ;  Riport  of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Society, 
X,  165 ;  Pierce,  Hist,  of  Harvard  University,  p.  191-196 ; 
AUibone,  Diet.  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uth.  s.  r. 

Prince,  Thomas  (1),  an  American  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  bom  May  15,  1687,  at  Sandwich, 
Mass.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1707,  and 
after  travelling  for  some  years  in  Europe,  during  which 
time  he  preached  in  England  and  was  invited  to  take  a 
station,  he  returned  home  in  1717,  and  was  ordained, 
Oct.  1, 1718,  colleague  pastor  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Sewall 
at  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death,  Oct.  22,  1758.  He  was  an  eminent 
preacher,  for  his  sermons  were  rich  in  thought,  perspic- 
uous, and  devotional,  and  he  inculcated  the  doctrines 
and  duties  of  religion  as  one  who  felt  their  importance. 
In  private  life  he  was  amiable  and  exemplary.  It  was 
his  constant  endeavor  to  imitate  the  perfect  example  of 
his  Master  and  Lord.  He  was  ready  to  forgive  injuries 
and  return  good  for  evil.  He  published.  An  Account 
of  the  First  Appearance  of  the  Aurora  Borealis: — A  • 
Chronological  History  of  New  England  in  the  Form  of 
A  nnals  (1786) :— Ditto,  vol.  ii,  Nos.  1,  2,  8  (1755)  :—A  c- 
count  of  the  English  Ministers  on  Martha^s  Vineyard 
(1749) : — An  Improvement  of  the  Doctrine  of  Earth- 
quakes, containif^  an  Historical  Summary  of  the  most 
remarkable  Earthquakes  of  New  England  (1755) : — The 
New  England  PscUm^-book,  revised  and  improved  (1756) : 
—and  a  number  of  occasional  Sermons ;  besides  which 
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there  were  six  Sermons  pablished  from  his  MSS.  by  Dr. 
Erakinei  of  Edinburgh  (1785);  and  twenty-nine  sinfi^le 
Sermons  which  Prince  published  from  1717  to  1756. 
For  an  extended  notice  of  his  publications,  see  Sewall, 
Funeral  Discourse,  A  large  portion  of  his  most  valua- 
ble library  is  now  in  the  Boston  Public  Library.  See 
Sprague,  AnncUs  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  i,  304;  Allibone, 
DicL  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v. 

Fxinoe,  Thomas  (2),  an  American  writer  and  ed- 
itor, son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  1722,  and  was 
educated  at  Harvard  College,  where  he  graduated  in 
1740.  He  edited  the  earliest  American  periodical,  The 
Christian  History,  containing  Accounts  of  the  Revical 
and  Propagation  of  Religion  in  Great  Britain  €md 
America  for  1748  (Boston,  1744-45,  2  vols.  8vo),  which 
was  published  weekly.  He  died  in  1748.  See  Alli- 
bone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v. 

Prlnceps  Saoerd5tam  (chief  of  priests).  This 
is  a  title  sometimes  applied  by  Tertitllian,  Augustine, 
and  others  to  a  bishop,  but  used  in  the  same  sense  as 
archiepisoopus,  pontifex  maximtu,  that  is,  high -priest. 
See  Bishop  ;  Priest. 

PrlnceBB  (M'7^<!))  sarah)  occurs  but  seldom  in  the 
Scriptures  (1  Kings  xi,  3 ;  Lam.  i,  1  ;>el8ewhere  " lady." 
See  also  Sarah)  ;  but  the  persons  to  whom  it  alludes, 
^  the  daughters  of  kings,  are  frequently  mentioned,  and 
often  with  some  reference  to  the  splendor  of  their  ap- 
parel. Thus  we  read  of  Tamar*s  <* garment  of  divers 
colors"  (2  Sam.  xiii,  18),  and  the  dress  of  the  Egyptian 
princess,  the  wife  of  Solomon,  is  described  as  "  raiment 
of  needlework,"  and  **  clothing  of  wrought  gold"  (Psa. 
xlv,  13, 14).    See  E&ibboiderv. 

Princeton  Theology.  See  Presbytebiamism  ; 
Theology. 

PrinoipaUties  and  Powebs.    See  Power. 

Pringle,  Franols,  a  minister  of  the  Associate 
Presbyterian  Church,  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  was 
bom  about  the  year  1750.  He  came  to  this  country 
some  time  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  died 
in  New  York  City  in  1883.  He  preached  a  iSermon  on 
the  Qualification*  and  Duties  of  the  Ministers  of  Christ 
before  the  Associate  Synod  of  Ireland  (1796),  which 
was  publbhed  in  Ireland  and  America ;  and  a  sermon 
of  his  on  Prayer  for  the  Prosperity  ofZion  appeared  in 
the  Religious  Monitor  after  his  death.  See  Sprague, 
Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  ix,  64  sq. 

Pringle,  Sir  John,  a  Scotch  philosopher  and  phy- 
sician, was  bom  in  Roxburghshire  in  1707.  He  settled 
in  Edinburgh  about  1734,  and  after  1748  resided  in 
London,  where  he  distinguished  himself  greatly,  and 
became  president  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1773.  He 
was  for  .a  time  professor  of  pneumatology  and  ethical 
philosophy  in  Edinburgh  University.  He  died  in  1782. 
He  divided  pneumatics  into  the  following  parts :  1.  A 
phjrsical  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  such  subtle  and  ma- 
terial substances  as  are  imperceptible  to  the  senses,  and 
known  only  from  their  operations.  2.  The  nature  of 
immaterial  substances  connected  with  matter,  in  which 
is  demonstrated,  by  natural  evidence,  the  immortality 
of  the  human  soul  8.  The  nature  of  immaterial  cre- 
ated beings  not  connected  with  matter.  4.  Natural 
theology,  or  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God  demon- 
strated from  the  light  of  nature.  Ethics,  or  moral  phi- 
losophy, he  divided  into  the  theoretical  and  practical 
parts,  in  treating  of  which  the  authors  he  chiefly  uses 
are  Cicero,  Marcus  Antonius,  Puffendorf,  and  lorid  Ba- 
con. Carlyle  describes  him  as  "  an  agreeable  lecturer, 
though  no  master  of  the  science  he  taughL"  "His 
lectures  were  chiefly  a  compilation  from  k>rd  Bacon*8 
works;  and  had  it  not  been  for  Puffendorfs  small  book, 
which  he  made  his  text,  we  should  not  have  been  in- 
stracted  in  the  mdiments  of  the  science."  Neverthe- 
less, we  see  that  he  discussed  topics  which  must  issue, 
sooner  or  later,  in  a  scientific  Jniispmdenoe  and  politi- 
cal economy.    See  M'Cosh,  Scottish  Philosophy,  p.  109. 


Pringle,  'William,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bora  in  Perth,  Scotland,  in  1790.  His  parents  paid 
great  attention  to  his  early  culture,  and,  after  a  suooesa- 
ful  study  at  the  best  schools  and  at  the  Academy  in 
Perth,  he  finished  his  collegiate  studies  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh.  He  then  studied  medicine,  and,  as 
soon  as  admitted  to  practice,  emigrated  to  Canada;  but, 
concluding  not  to  practice,  he  returned  to  Scotland, 
studied  theology  in  Glasgow  under  the  Rev.  John  Dick, 
D.D.,  was  licensed  April  15, 1823,  and  entered  upon  his 
labors  as  a  probationer,  and  as  such  preached  for  some 
time  in  Scotland,  when  he  again  left  his  native  land, 
and  came  to  the  United  States  in  the  year  1827,  and 
soon  after  joined  the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Cambridge. 
In  June,  1830,  he  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of 
the  Associate  Congregation  of  Ryegate,y  t.  He  labored 
faithfully  in  behalf  of  this  his  only  charge,  and  when 
his  health  failed  him  he  resigned,  June  21, 1852,  after  a 
ministry  of  twenty-two  years.  He  died  Dec.  14, 1858. 
Mr.  Pringle  was  a  good  writer,  and  some  of  his  sermons 
bear  marks  of  scholarly  attainments.  He  was  engaged 
during  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  upon  a  work  called 
The  Cosmography  of  Scripture.  See  Wilson,  Presb, 
Hist,  A  Imanac,  I860,  p.  159.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Prior,  PrioresB,  are,  according  to  the  constitution 
of  several  ecclesiastical  ordeni,  the  heads  of  their  mon- 
asteries and  nunneries.  The  prior  is  either  the  first  or 
sole  authority  in  the  monastery,  or  he  is  subordinated, 
as  second  leader,  to  a  higher  officer  of  the  same  monas- 
tery, the  abbot  (q.  v.).  The  latter  case  happens  when 
the  abbot  makes  use  of  his  right  to  appoint  in  his  place 
an  assistant,  a  temporary  vicar  (q.  v.),  who  is  tmsted 
with  part  of  the  prelate's  attributes.  Sometimes  the 
statutes  of  the  order  prescribe  that  the  prior  shall  be, 
as  the  second  head  of  the  monaster}',  elected  by  the 
members,  they  assigning  him  a  power  of  his  own, 
more  or  less  indepeudent  (De  Stat.  Monust.  iii,  35).  In 
other  orders,  as  in  that  of  the  Benedictines,  and  even 
in  some  regular  congregatioaa,  we  find  only  one,  or  a 
few,  principal  monasteries— the  mother  abbeys,  to  which 
the  others  owe  their  origin,  or  whose  subsequent  reform 
they  have  adopted— subject  to  the  direction  of  abbots 
or  prelates,  L  e.  local  superiors  of  the  first  rank,  while 
the  inferior  monasteries  are  administered  by  priors:  the 
latter  exercise  the  regular  jurisdiction  over  the  monks, 
and  are  bound  only  in  important  matters  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  prelate  of  the  mother  abbey.  The  same 
distinction  subsists  in  the  nunneries. — Wetzer  u.  Welte, 
Kirchen-Lex.  s.  v. 

Prior,  Matthew,  an  English  poet,  writer  of  verse 
both  sacred  and  profane,  whose  period  of  authorship  was 
contemporary  with  the  last  years  of  Dryden  and  the 
earliest  stage  of  Pope,  was  possessed  of  little  vigor  or 
originality,  but  was  remarkable  for  his  skill  in  versifi- 
cation and  his  gay  and  easy  grace  of  imagery  and  dic- 
tion. His  occasional  epigrams,  and  his  lively  but  in- 
decent tales,  are  his  best  productions ;  though  there  is 
merit,  also,  in  his  semi-metaphysical  poem  Alma,  or  the 
Progress  of  the  Soul,  and  in  his  attempt  at  religious 
poetry  in  Solomon,  a  work  which  has  been  compared 
to  Pope's  Essay  on  Man^  It  was  greatly  preferred  to 
Pope*s  poem  by  John  Wesley,  because  more  consistent 
with  the  orthodox  theoiy  of  human  cormption.  The 
design  is  certainly  more  poetical,  because  less  tending 
to  the  argumentative;  though  the  inferior  execution 
has  prevented  Prior  from  attaining  the  occasional  suc- 
cess which  redeems  parts  of  Pope's  poem  from  oblivion. 
Prior's  poems  were  only  the  recreations  of  a  man  active- 
ly engaged  in  public  life.  He  was  bom  in  1664,  and  was 
the  son  of  a  joiner  in  London.  Accident  having  direct- 
ed the  attention  of  lord  Dorset  to  the  boy's  studious 
habits,  education  was  procured  for  him ;  and,  on  leaving 
Oxford,  he  distinguished  himself,  under  the  government 
of  king  William,  as  a  dexterous  diplomatist  in  several 
foreign  missions.  Deserting  his  political  party,  like  so 
many  men  of  higher  rank  in  that  slippery  time,  he 
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shaied,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  the  vidvitudes  and 
dangeroftheToriea.  He  died  Sept  18, 1721.  Seetheex- 
oellent  article  in  Allibone,  DioL  of  BriL  and  A  mer,  A  u- 
tkon,  8.  T.,  and  4he  references  there  given.    (J.  U.W.) 

Priory  is  a  religious  house  occupied  by  a  society  of 
monks  or  nuns,  the  chief  of  whom  is  termed  a  prior  (q.  v.) 
or  prioress;  and  ofthese  there  are  two  sorts:  first,  where 
the  prior  is  chosen  by  the  convent,  and  governs  as  in- 
dependently as  any  abbot  in  his  abbey ;  such  were  the 
cathedral  priors,  and  most  of  those  of  the  Augustine  or- 
der. Secondly,  where  the  prioiy  is  a  cell  subordinate 
to  some  great  abbey,  and  the  prior  is  placed  or  displaced 
at  the  will  of  the  abbot.  There  was  a  considerable  dif- 
ference in  the  regulation  of  these  cells  in  the  medisval 
times;  for  some  were  altogether  subject  to  their  respec- 
tive abbots,  who  sent  what  officers  and  monks  they 
pleased,  and  took  their  revenues  into  the  common  stock 
of  the  abbeys;  while  others  consisted  of  a  stated  num- 
ber of  monks,  under  a  prior  sent  to  them  from  the  su- 
perior abbey;  and  those  priories  paid  a  pension  yearly, 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  subjection,  but  acted  in 
other  matters  as  independent  bodies,  and  had  the  rest 
of  the  revenues  for  their  own  use.  The  priories  or  cells 
were  always  of  the  same  order  as  the  abbeys  on  which 
they  depended,  though  sometimes  their  inmates  were 
of  a  different  sex ;  it  being  usual,  after  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, for  the  great  abbeys  to  build  nunneries  on  some  of 
their  manors,  which  should  be  subject  to  their  visitation. 

Alien  jmories  were  cells,  or  small  religious  houses,  in 
one  country  dependent  on  large  foreign  monasteries. 
When  manors  or  tithes  were  given  to  distant  religious 
houses,  the  monks,  either  to  increase  the  authority  of 
their  own  order,  or  perhaps  rather  to  have  faithful  stew- 
ards of  their  revenues,  built  convenient  houses  for  the 
reception  of  small  fraternities  of  their  body,  who  were 
deputed  to  reside  at  and  govern  those  cells. — Hook,  s.  v. 
In  the  fourth  year  of  Henry  Y,  during  the  war  with 
France,  all  the  alien  priories  (that  is,  those  cells  of  the 
religious  houses  in  England  which  belonged  to  foreign 
monasteries)  which  were  not  conventual  were  dissolved 
by  act  of  Parliament  and  granted  to  the  crown.  About 
the  year  1540  the  cathedrals  founded  for  priories  were 
turned  into  deaneries  and  prebends.— Eden,  s.  v. 

FrlB'oa  (2  Tim.  iv,  19).    See  Priscilla. 

PriBOil'la  (HpcdviXXa,  dim.  from  Pritca,  Lat  an- 
cuRl),  the  wife  of  Aquila,  and  probably,  like  Phoebe,  a 
deaconess.  She  shared  the  travels,  labors,  and  dangers 
of  her  husband,  and  is  always  named  along  with  him 
(Rom.  xvi,  3 ;  1  Cor.  xvi,  19 ;  2  Tim.  iv,  19),  A.D. 
65-64.  The  name  is  Prisca  (flpfVica)  in  2  Tim.  iv,  19, 
and  (according  to  the  true  reading)  in  Rom.  xvi,  d,  and 
also  (according  to  some  of  the  best  MSS.)  in  1  Cor.  xvi, 
19.  Such  variation  in  a  Roman  name  is  by  no  means 
unusuaL  We  find  that  the  name  of  the  wife  is  placed 
before  that  of  the  husband  in  Rom.  xvi,  8 ;  2  Tim.  iv, 
19,  and  (according  to  some  of  the  best  MSS.)  in  Acts 
xviii,  26.  It  is  only  in  Acts  xviii,  2  and  1  Cor.  xvi,  19 
that  Aquila  has  unequivocally  the  first  place.  Hence 
we  should  be  disposed  to  conclude  that  Priscilla  was 
the  more  energetic  character  of  the  two;  and  it  is  par- 
ticularly to  be  noticed  that  she  took  part,  not  only  in 
her  husband's  exercise  of  hospitality,  but  likewise  in 
the  theological  instruction  of  ApoUos.  Yet  wo  observe 
that  the  husband  and  the  wife  are  always  mentioned 
together.  In  fact,  we  may  say  that  Priscilla  is  the  ex- 
ample of  what  the  married  woman  may  do,  for  the  gen- 
eral service  of  the  Church,  in  conjunction  with  home 
duties,  as  Phoebe  is  the  type  of  the  unmarried  servant 
of  the  Church,  or  deaconess.  Such  female  ministration 
was  of  essential  importance  in  the  state  of  society  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  early  Christian  communities  were 
formed.  The  remarks  of  archdeacon  Evans  on  the  po- 
sition of  Timothy  at  Ephesus  are  very  ju^t  *^  In  his 
dealings  with  the  female  part  of  his  flock,  which,  in 
that  time  and  country,  required  peculiar  delicacy  and 
discretion,  the  connael  of  the  experienced  Priscilla  would 


be  invaluable.  Where,  for  instance,  could  he  obtain 
more  prudent  and  faithful  advice  than  hers  in  the  se> 
lection  of  widows  to  be  placed  upon  the  deenMsynary 
list  of  the  Church,  and  of  deaconesses  for  the  ministry  ?" 
{Script,  Biog»  ii,  298).  It  seems  more  to  our  purpose 
to  lay  stress  on  this  than  on  the  theological  learning  of 
Priscilla.  Yet  Winer  mentions  a  monograph  De  Pru- 
ciUOj  Aquila  uxore,  tamquam  feminarum  e  gente  Juda- 
ica  erudikurum  ipeeiminej  by  G.  G.  Zeltner  (Altorf,  1709). 
— Smith.    See  Aquxla. 

Priscillian,  the  noted  originator  or  propagator  of  a 
heretical  body  of  Christians  who  bore  his  name,  was  the 
first  heretic  who  was  executed  after  the  establishment 
of  Christianity  by  the  Roman  state.  He  was  a  luitive  of 
the  Iberian  peninsula,  and  of  noble  birth.  He  flour- 
ished in  the  second  half  of  the  4th  century,  possessed 
much  wealth,  had  great  reputation  for  learning,  and 
was  generally  revered  for  his  severe  austerity.  What 
his  early  occupation  was  is  not  known.  He  first  figures 
in  history  as  the  propagator  of  the  heretical  dogmas 
which  a  certain  Egyptian  called  Marcus,  from  Mem- 
phis, came  to  Spain  to  teach  there.  PrisciUian,  by  his 
personal  influence,  succeeded  in  spreading  the  heresy 
of  Marcus  all  over  Spain,  making  a  number  of  prose- 
lytes of  the  female  sex,  convincing  many  priests,  and 
even  some  bishops ;  among  others,  two  bishops,  Instan- 
titts  and  Salvianus,  who  became  zealous  defenders  of 
the  imported  doctrines,  which  were  substantially  those 
of  the  Manickaans  (q.  v.).  He  taught  expressly  the 
Dualism  and  the  Docetism  of  that  sect,  and  it  is  charged 
that  he  adopted  the  strictest  ascetic  austerities  in  regard 
to  celibacy,  etc,  by  which  they  had  rendered  themselves 
obnoxious  even  to  the  civil  authorities  in  the  East  and 
in  Africa.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  precise  doc- 
trines which  PrisciUian  taught.  As  reported,  his  dog- 
mas are  a  strange  mixture  of  Gnostic  and  Manichean 
absurdities  combined  with  allegorical  interpretations 
and  mystical  rhapsodies.  He  was  also  Sabellian  in 
tendency  in  his  rejection  of  a  personal  distinction  in 
the  Godhead,  for  he  denied  the  reality  of  Chrisfs  birth 
and  incarnation.  Among  other  things,  he  maintained 
that  the  visible  universe  was  not  the  production  of  the 
Supreme  Deity,  but  of  some  demon  or  malignant  prin- 
ciple who  derived  his  origin  from  chaos  or  darkness ;  he 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  aeons,  or  emanations  from  the  di- 
vine nature ;  he  considered  human  bodies  as  compound- 
ed according  to  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  as 
prisons  formed  by  the  author  of  evil  to  enslave  the 
mind ;  he  also  condemned  marriage,  and  denied  the  res- 
urrection of  the  body.  The  rule  of  life  and  manners 
which  the  Priscillianists  adopted  was  so  rigid  and  se- 
vere that  the  charges  of  dissolute  conduct  brought 
against  them  by  their  enemies  appear  to  be  ground- 
less. That  they  were  guilty  of  dissimulation,  and 
deceived  their  adversaries  by  cunning  stratagems  in 
order  to  accomplish  what  they  deemed  a  sacred  pur- 
pose, is  true.  Their  doctrine  was,  according  to  St.  Au- 
gustine, that  deception  is  allowed  to  hide  one's  faith, 
and  to  simulate  Catholic  belief  ("jura,  peijura,  secretum 
prodere  noli").  Neander  {Ch,  Hist,  ii,  711)  observes  that 
the  reproach  of  immorality  rests  on  insufficient  proofs. 
It  is,  however,  a  fact  that  at  least  a  part  of  the  Pris- 
cillianists were  addicted  to  unnatural  turpitudes,  to 
whidi  such  a  system  must  logically  lead ;  but  there  is 
no  evidence  that  they  avowed  that  lying  and  perjury 
were  lawful  under  all  circumstances. 

The  bishop  Hyginus  of  Cordova  was  the  first  to  en- 
ter the  lists  against  this  heresy,  and  he  strove,  although 
without  success,  to  gain  back  to  the  orthodox  Church 
the  bishops  Instantius  and  Salvianus.  Hyginus  ap- 
prised Idacius,  the  bishop  of  Merida,  of  the  FrisciUianic 
disorders;  but  the  hotrblooded  zeal  of  this  prelate  was 
still  more  unsuccessful,  and  so  were  the  efforts  of  all  the 
other  Catholic  bishops.  The  boldness  of  the  heretics 
increased  every  day,  and  bishop  Hyginus  himself,  dis- 
pleased with  tho  severe  measures  inaugurated  against 
them,  became  their  protector.    To  arrest  their  progress. 
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a  83mod  was  held  in  October^  380,  at  Saregosn,  to 
which  Instantius,  Salvianos,  Elpidius,  and  Priscillian 
were  also  invited.  The  heresiarchs  failed  to  appear. 
The  synod  condemned  their  doctrines  and  resolved 
upon  measures  to  stop  their  expansion.  Catholic 
women  were  prohibited  from  attending  the  Priscillian- 
ist  meetings;  fasting  on  Sundays  was  interdicted;  the 
anathema  was  launched  against  such  as  stayed  from 
Church  during  the  forty  days  of  Lent  and  the  three 
weeks  of  Epiphany,  or  received  the  Eucharist  in  the 
Church  without  partaking  at  once  of  the  sacrament : 
the  same  penalty  was  pronounced  against  those  who 
should  assume  the  name  and  functions  of  teachers  with- 
out episcopal  approbation;  and  every  clerk  who  should, 
out  of  pride  and  vanity,  clothe  himself  in  the  monas- 
tical  garment,  was  put  under  ban.  The  execution  of 
the  decrees  against  Priscillianists  was  committed  to  the 
bishop  Ithacius  of  Sosuba.  No  worse  choice  could  pos- 
sibly have  been  made.  He  was  a  mere  voluptuar}',  and 
utterly  destitute  of  all  sense  for  spiritual  things. 

Excluded  from  the  Church,  the  Priscillianists  now 
took  more  decided  measures  for  establishing  them- 
selves, and  they  had  the  boldness  even  to  cause  the 
consecration  of  Priscillian  as  their  bishop  of  Avilla  by 
the  bishops  Instantius  and  Salvianus.  Of  course,  by 
this  step  the  Spanish  Catholic  prelates  were  greatly 
imbittered,  and  the  Idacius  above  mentioned,  together 
with  Ithacius,  bishop  of  Ossonova,  who  is  represented 
by  Sulpicius  Severus  as  a  troublesome  zealot,  were  de- 
spatched to  the  emperor  Gratian  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining an  order  of  banishment  against  Priscillian,  In- 
stantius, and  Salvianus.  Gratian  having  issued  the 
rescript  thus  demanded,  the  three  heresiarchs  repaired 
to  Rome,  in  order  to  vindicate  themselves  before  pope 
Damasus.  But  the  pope  refused  to  justify  them.  Sal- 
vianus died  at  Rome,  and  his  two  companions  went 
to  Milan,  where  they  tried,  as  unsuccessfully,  to  per- 
suade St.  Ambrose  of  their  innocence.  However,  they 
succeeded  in  bribing  an  influential  functionary  (magi- 
ster  officiorum)  named  Macedonius,  who  obtained  for 
them  an  imperial  decree  which  allowed  them  to  return 
to  Spain  and  take  possession  of  their  sees,  and  ordered 
Yolventius,  vicar  of  Spain,  to  examine  further  into  the 
matter.  Priscillian  and  Instantius  returned  to  Spain, 
as  in  triumph;  and  Ithacius,  now  in  turn  accused  as 
a  disturber  of  the  public  peace,  was  driven  out  of 
Spain.  The  latter  was  even  on  the  very  point  of  being 
arrested  in  Treves,  where  he  had  established  himself, 
and  of  being  transported  back  to  the  peninsula  for  trial, 
when  things  assumed,  under  the  usurping  emperor 
Maximus,  a  different  aspect.  As  soon  as  this  new 
Cesar  arrived  at  Treves,  Ithacius  appeared  before  him 
against  the  Priscillianists.  Maximus,  who  desired  the 
whole  matter  to  be  disposed  of  as  a  purely  ecclesiastical 
affair,  ordered  a  synod  to  be  held,  in  884,  at  Bordeaux, 
to  which  the  heresiarchs  were  summoned.  Instantius 
was  deposed  by  the  vote  of  the  assembly,  and  Priscil- 
lian, foreseeing  a  similar  fate,  tried  to  prevent  it  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  emperor.  This  step  was  the  cause  of  his 
ruin.  The  emperor  now  took  the  matter  in  hand: 
Priscillian  and  his  associates  were  brought  to  Treves, 
where  Maximus  resided  at  the  time,  and  the  most  vio- 
lent adversaries  of  the  sect,  Idacius  and  Ithacius,  ap- 
peared as  accusers.  The  latter  of  these  two  prelates,  if 
Sulpicius  Severus  is  to  be  trusted,  suspected  of  Priscil- 
lianism  any  man  whom  he  saw  studying  and  fasting 
much ;  and,  against  all  precedents,  appeared  as  an  im- 
passioned accuser,  before  a  worldly  tribunal,  in  a  relig- 
ious affair.  St.  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,  a  truly  pious 
man,  also  at  the  time  at  the  imperial  court,  held  it  to 
be  an  unspiritnal  innovation  that  an  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ter should  be  tried  by  a  secular  court — that  heretics 
should  become  liable  to  punishment  with  torture  and 
death— and  besought  the  emperor  to  leave  the  affair  in 
the  hands  of  the  bishop,  or,  at  least,  to  decide  it  without 
bloodshed.  1\m  long  as  Martin  was  present,  the  trial 
was  delayed;   on  his  departure,  Maximus  promised 


there  should  be  no  bloodshed,  but  he  was  induced  by 
Ithacius  and  two  other  Spanish  bishops,  Rufus  and 
Magnus,  to  break  his  word.  The  prefect  who  tried  the 
case  probably  employed  tortures  to  obtain  avowals. 
Priscillian,  the  rich  widow  Euchrocia,  and  several  oth- 
ers were  accused  of  criminal  disorders,  and  condemned 
not  only  as  false  teachers,  but  also  as  violators  of  the 
civil  laws.  They  were  either  beheaded  or  punished 
with  confiBcation  and  exile  (365). 

The  execution  of  Priscillian  by  the  sword,  and  of 
several  of  his  associates,  did  not  ruin  the  sect,  but 
seemed  rather  to  give  it  new  life  and  vigor.  The  Pris- 
cillianists got  possession  of  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  and 
brought  them  to  Spain,  where  Priscillian  was  honored 
as  a  martyr.  People  swore  by  his  name.  The  most 
distinguished  bishops,  Martin  of  Tours,  St.  Ambrose, 
Theognistus,  and  pope  Siricius,  sternly  blamed  the 
cruelty  with  which  Ithacius  and  bis  friends  had  treated 
the  heretics,  and  marked  their  abhorrence  of  the  cruelty 
by  separating  from  the  communion  of  Ithacius  and  the 
other  bishops  who  had  approved  the  death  penalty  for 
heresy  in  the  Christian  Church.  But  the  emperor 
Maximus  went  on  until  his  death  (387)  persecuting  the 
Priscillianists  as  criminal  ManicluBans,  and  was  even 
on  the  point  of  sending  to  Spain  a  military  commission 
with  unlimited  powers  to  pursue  the  accused  and  pun- 
ish the  guilty  with  confiscation  and  death;  and  only 
abandoned  this  project  by  intercession  of  St.  Martin. 

The  gravity  of  the  measures  adopted  for  the  punish- 
ment of  heresy  at  the  time  to  which  we  here  refer 
obliges  us  to  turn  aside  to  remark  (1)  that  heresy  was 
declared  against  by  the  State  for  the  first  time  under 
Theodosius  the  Great,  the  first  emperor  who  was  bap- 
tized in  the  Nicene  faith.  He  was  determined  to  put 
an  end  to  the  Arian  interregnum,  and  therefore  pro- 
claimed the  exclusive  authority  of  the  Nicene  Creed, 
and  at  the  same  time  enacted  the  first  rigid  penalties 
not  only  against  the  pagan  idolatry,  the  practice  of 
which  was  thenceforth  a  capital  crime  in  the  empire, 
but  also  against  all  Christian  heresies  and  sectSL  The 
ruling  principle  of  his  public  life  was  the  unity  of  the 
empire  and  of  the  orthodox  Church.  In  the  course  of 
fifteen  years  this  emperor  issued  at  least  fifteen  penal 
laws  against  heretics  (comp.  Cod,  Tkeodos,  xvi,  tit.  v, 
leg.  6-33),  by  which  he  gradually  deprived  them  of  all 
right  to  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  excluded  them 
from  all  civil  offices,  and  threatened  them  with  fines, 
confiscation,  banishment,  and  in  some  cases  (as  the 
Manichfeans,  the  Audians,  and  even  the  Quartodeci- 
manians)  with  death.  From  Theodosius,  therefore, 
dates  the  State-Church  theory  of  the  persecution  of 
heretics  and  the  embodiment  of  it  in  legislation.  His 
primary  design,  it  is  true,  was  rather  to  terrify  and  con- 
vert than  to  punish  the  refractory  subjects  (so  Sozomen 
asserts,  flitt.  Ecctes,  lib.  vii,  c  12).  From  the  theory, 
however,  to  the  practice  was  a  single  step ;  and  this  step 
his  rival  and  colleague,  Maximns,  took  when  he  inflict- 
ed capital  punishment  on  Priscillian  and  some  of  his 
followers.  This  was  the  first  shedding  of  the  blood  of 
heretics  by  a  Christian  prince  for  religious  opinions. 
(2.)  We  wish  to  note  also  that,  while  the  execution  of 
the  Priscillianists  is  the  only  instance  of  the  bloodi^ 
punishment  of  heretics  in  this  period,  as  it  is  the  first 
in  the  history  of  Christianity,  the  propriety  of  violent 
measures  against  heresy  was  thenceforth  vindicated 
even  by  the  best  fathers  of  the  Church  (see  on  this 
point  Augustine's  position  as  marked  out  by  Neander, 
Ch,  Hist,  ii,  217  sq.;  Schaff,  Ch,  Hut,  ii,  144, 145),  and 
soon  none  but  the  persecuted  parties  were  heard  to  pro- 
test against  religious  persecution.  We  need  hardly  add 
that  in  due  time  the  Church  of  Rome,  with  Leo  the 
Great  as  its  first  and  clearest  representative,  became  the 
advocate  and  executioner  of  the  death  penalty  for  heresy. 
See  Herbsx;  iNQUismoN;  Romanism. 

After  the  death  of  Maximus,  the  emperor  Theodo- 
sius ordered  a  synod  to  be  held  in  889,  to  settle  the  dif- 
ficulties that  had  arisen  among  the  bishops  of  Gaali 
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Spain,  and  Italy  on  account  of  Ithacius.  The  latter  and 
buhop  Idacius  were  deposed  by  that  assembly.  But 
the  disputes  which  had  been  called  up  by  them  con- 
tinued in  some  parts  of  Spain,  fostered  especially  by 
the  Priscillianists,  who  were  still  numerous.  In  the 
year  400  the  sect  appears  in  a  decaying  condition.  At 
the  synod  held  in  that  year  at  Toledo,  several  Priscil- 
lianist  bishops,  among  others  Symphosius  and  Dictin- 
iiius,  returned  to  the  Church.  The  latter  wrote  a  work 
entitled  the  Scuks,  in  which  the  principles  of  the  Pris- 
cillianists are  expounded,  but  as  he  was  an  apostate 
be  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  safe  expositor  of  Pris- 
cillianism.  The  sect  revived  in  the  middle  of  the 
5th  ccntur}',  especially  in  Gallicia.  The  active  ex- 
ertions of  bishop  Turibius,  of  Astorga,  succeeded  in 
extinguishing  it  gradually.  He  punished  and  impris- 
oned heretics,  etc,  but  he  was  also  busy  in  their  instruc- 
tion, both  orally  and  by  his  writings.  The  same  bishop 
sent  to  Leo  the  Great  a  refutation  of  PrisciUianism, 
which  Leo  honored  with  an  answer,  praising  bis  zeal 
and  recommending  the  holding  of  a  Spanish  synod, 
which  was  consequently  convened  in  Gallicia  in  448. 
Leo*8  letter  is  important  for  the  refutation  of  Priscil- 
lianism  contained  in  it.  Among  the  most  noteworthy 
literary  attacks  upon  PrisciUianism  in  the  first  half  of 
the  5th  century,  we  may  mention  here,  besides.  Ad 
Paulum  Oroiium  contra  PritdUiamsiat  et  Origenistaa 
(411) ;  Contra  menciactttm,  addressed  to  Consentius  (420) ; 
and  in  part  the  190th  Epistle  (alias  Ep.  157),  to  the  bishop 
Optatus,  on  the  origin  of  the  soul  (418),  and  two  other 
letters,  in  which  he  refutes  erroneous  views  on  the  nat- 
ure of  the  soul,  the  limitation  of  future  punishments, 
and  the  lawfulness  of  fraud  for  supposed  good  purposes. 
The  Priscillianists,  notwithstanding  the  severest  meas- 
ores  inaugurated  against  them  and  the  polemics  that 
were  written  against  them,  continued  to  exist,  and  at 
all  times  during  the  mediieval  period  we  find  their  traces 
under  various  names  and  forms,  especially  in  the  north 
of  Spain,  Languedoc  (France),  and  Northern  Italy. 
The  Synod  of  Braga,  in  563,  condemned  several  Priscil- 
lian  errors,  about  which  we  owe  to  this  assembly  most 
interesting  information.  See  Sulp.  Severus,  Hist,  Sa- 
croj  ii,  46-51;  Dial,  iii,  11  sq.;  Orosios  Commoniio-' 
rium  de  Errore  PriaciUiamttarum,  etc ;  Leonis  Magni 
Ep.  15,  ad  Turibium;  Walch,  Ketzerhistoriej  iii, 378  sq.; 
Alex.  Natalia,  Hitt,  EccUt, ;  Fleury,  Hiai,  EccUt, ;  Van 
Fries,  IHttertalio  Critica  de  PritcUL  (Ultraj.  1745); 
Ltibkert,  Dt  Hareti  PritcilL  (Havn.  1840) ;  Mander- 
nach,  GescL  de*  PruciUiamamu*  (Treves,  1851) ;  Hefele, 
CondUengetch,  i,  719;  ii,  27  sq.;  iii,  13  sq.;  Milman, 
Lot,  ChristianUy,  i,  276-78;  Pusey,  Hist,  of  the  Counr 
cil$  A.D.  51-381  (1875) ;  Akog,  Kirchmgeach,  i,  372  sq. ; 
Neander,  Ch,  Hist,  ii,  710,  718.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Prison  is  represented  in  the  A.y.  by  the  following 
Heb.  and  Gr.  words:  1.  ^^DX,  Aramaic  for  '^•10^t,  <'a 
chain,"  is  joined  with  r>^2,  and  rendered  a  prison  (Sept 
oZjcoc  ^ccTfiwi/  ;yulg.  career'),  2.  K^SS,  M^lbs,  and  K"*bs, 
with  n*^2  (Sept.  oIkoc  ^vXojc^Ci  J^f*  xxxvii,  15).  3. 
nDOn*?,  from  "J^Bn,  "turn,"  or  "twist,"  the  stocks 
(xx,  2).  4.  n^ljp  and  K'ja^ ;  ^vXacri ;  career  (Ge- 
aenius,  Thetaur,  p.  879).  5.  "lAD^  ;  Stafuarfipiov ; 
career,  6.  *^72129^;  ^vXaxfi;  custodia;  also  intens. 
ni^p©^;  A. V.  "hard."  7.  "ISi?;  angustia;  raviiviMt- 
tnc  (Gesenius,  p.  1059).  8.  H'^p'rigD  (Isa.  Ixi,  1), 
more  properly  written  in  one  word ;  dvafiXiylng ;  aper^ 
tio  (Gesenius,  p.  1121).  9.  ^TyO;  dx^'p^^ui;  career: 
properly  a  tower,  10.  n^pBii"n''2 ;  oUia  fivXiavog ; 
domua  carceris,  H^S  is  also  sometimes  "  prison"  in  the 
*A.  Y.,  as  Gen.  xxxix,  20.  11.  p3^2C;  icarappaicn}C ; 
canxr;  probably  "  the  stocks"  (as  in  the  A.y.)  or  some 
siiclrinstniment  of  confinement ;  perhaps  understood  by 
the  Sept.  as  a  sewer  or  underground  passage.  12.  In  the 
N.  T.  hapwrfifnov,  oiKtifia,  r^ptrmc*  usually  ^vXcuc^. 


In  Egypt  it  is  plain  both  that  special  places  were 
used  as  prisons,  and  that  they  were  under  the  custody 
of  a  military  officer  (Gen.  xl,  8;  xlii,  17).  .  During  the 
wandering  in  the  desert  we  read  on  two  occasions  of 
confinement "  in  ward"  (Lev.  xxiv,  12;  Numb,  xv,  84) ; 
but  as  imprisonment  was  not  directed  by  the  law,  so 
we  hear  of  none  till  the  time  of  the  kings,  when  the 
prison  appears  as  an  appendage  to  the  palace,  or  a  spe- 
cial part  of  it  (1  Kings  xxii,  27).  Later  still  it  is  dis- 
tinctly described  as  being  in  the  king's  house  (Jer. 
xxxii,  2 ;  xxxvii,  21 ;  Neh.  iii,  25).  This  was  the  case 
also  at  Babylon  (2  Kings  xxv,  27).  But  private  houses 
were  sometimes  used  as  places  of  confinement  (Jer. 
xxxvii,  15),  probably  much  as  Chardin  describes  Per- 
sian prisons  in  his  day,  viz.  houses  kept  by  private  spec- 
ulators for  prisoners  to  be  maintained  there  at  their  own 
cost  {Voy,  vi,  100).  Public  prisons  other  than  these, 
though  in  use  by  the  Canaanitish  nations  (Judg.  xvi, 
21,  25),  were  unknown  in  Jud«a  previous  to  the  cap- 
tivity. Under  the  Herods  we  hear  again  of  royal  pris- 
ons attached  to  the  palace,  or  in  royal  fortresses  (Luke 
iii,  20;  Acts  xii,  4,  10;  Josephus,  Ant,  xviii,  5,  2;  Ma- 
chterus).  By  the  Romans  Antonia  was  used  as  a  prison 
at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxiii,  10),  and  at  Csesarea  the  prae- 
torium  of  Herod  (ver.  85).  The  sacerdotal  authorities 
also  had  a  prison  under  the  superintendence  of  special 
ofiicers,  itVfio^vXaKig  (Acts  v,  18-23;  viii,  8;  xxvi, 
10).  The  royal  prisons  in  those  days  were  doubtless 
managed  after  the  Roman  fashion,  and  chains,  fetters, 
and  stocks  were  used  as  means  of  confinement  (see  xvi, 
24,  and  Job  xiii,  27).  One  of  the  readiest  places  for 
confinement  was  a  dry,  or  partially  dry,  well  or  pit  (see 
Gen.  xxxvii,  24,  and  Jer.  xxxviii,  6-1 1) ;  but  the  usual 
place  appears,  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  and  in  general, 
to  have  been  accessible  to  visitors  (Jer.  xxxvi,5;  Matt, 
xi,  2 ;  xxv,  36, 39 ;  Acts  xxiv,  23).— Smith.  From  the 
instance  of  the  Mamertine  Prison  at  Rome  (q.  v.),  in 
which  the  apostle  Paul  (q.  v.)  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
fined, many  have  rashly  assumed  that  the  Roman  prisons 
generally  were  subterranean;  but  at  Thcssalonica  at 
least,  even  "  the  inner  prison"  (Acts  xvi,  24)  seems  to 
have  been  on  the  ground -floor  ("doors,"  ver.  26; 
"  sprang  in,"  ver.  29).    See  Dukgeon. 

PRISON,  Ecclesiastical.  A  bishop  was  required 
to  have  one  or  more  prisons  for  criminous  clerks  in  1261. 
That  of  the  bishop  of  Chichester  remains  over  his  pal- 
ace gate ;  and  the  bishop  of  London's  gate-house  stood 
at  the  west  side  of  Westminster  Abbey.  The  sooth- 
western  tower  of  Clugny  was  nsed  as  a  prison.  There 
were  various  names  for  prisons :  1,  Little  Ease,  in  which 
the  prisoner  could  neither  sit,  lie,  nor  stand ;  2,  Bocardo, 
as  over  the  gate  near  St  Michael's  at  Oxford ;  3,  Hell, 
as  at  Ely ;  and,  4,  the  Lying  House  at  Durham.  At  Dur- 
ham, Berne,  and  Norwich  the  conventual  cells  adjoined 
the  chapter-house ;  at  Durham  the  term  of  imprisonment 
lasted  sometimes  during  a  year,  and  was  often  attended 
with  chains,  food  being  let  down  by  a  rope  through  a 
trap-door.  In  all  cases  solitary  confinement  was  prac- 
ticed, and  in  some  cases  the  guilty  were  immured  after 
the  pronunciation  of  the  sentence  Vade  in  pace^  *'  Go  in 
peace."  At  Thornton  the  skeleton  of  abbot  De  Multon 
(cir.  1445),  with  a  candlestick,  chair,  and  table,  was 
found  built  up  within  a  recess  in  the  wall ;  and  a  cell, 
with  a  loop-hole  looking  towards  the  high -altar,  re- 
mains at  the  Temple,  in  which  William  le  Bachelor, 
grand  preceptor  of  Ireland,  died.  At  Glugny  the  prison 
had  no  stair,  no  door,  and  no  window.  At  Hirschau 
the  prisoner  could  barely  lie  down ;  at  St.  Martin-des- 
Champs  the  cell  was  subterranean ;  at  St.  Gabriel,  Cal- 
vados, under  a  tower.  The  prisons  remain  at  St.  Ga- 
briel, Calvados,  Rebais,  St.  Peter -sur- Dives,  and  St 
Benet-sur- Loire;  at  Caen,  near  the  great  gate;  and 
over  it  at  Tewkesbury,  Binham,  Hexham,  Bridlington, 
and  Mailing.  The  prison  was  under  the  charge  of  the 
master  of  the  infirmary.  "Criminous  priests"  were 
imprisoned  in  740  in  England,  and  in  1351  their  meagre 
fare  was  prescribed. — WaJcott,  Sacred  A  rchaology,  s.  v. 
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FxlBon  Refonn.  Priaon  discipline  has  in  recent 
times  become  a  matter  of  so  much  moment  that  its  con- 
sideration ifLforced  upon  every  philanthropist,  especially 
the  believer  of  the  new  dispensation — the  law  of  love. 
Under  the  silent  influences  of  Christianity,  torture,  ex- 
posure in  the  pillory,  and  other  like  dedications  of  the  of- 
fender to  public  vengeance  have  long  been  abandoned  as 
barbarous  practices.  Death-punishment  has  been  much 
narrowed  in  its  application;  and  transportation,  apart 
from  any  question  of  effectiveness,  has  been  rendered 
impracticable,  except  within  a  very  narrow  compass. 

The  movement  for  the  alleviation  of  the  horrors  of 
imprisonment  by  physical  and  moral  improvement  of 
the  conditions  of  prisoners  may  be  said  to  be  not  only 
Christian,  but  modem.  We  get  nothing  from  the 
practice  of  the  times  anterior  to  Christianity,  nor  yet 
from  the  Middle  Ages,  that  accounts  for  much  in  the 
modem  systems  of  prison  discipline.  In  (vreece  and 
Rome  punishments  were  inflicted  in  other  ways.  It 
most  be  borne  in  mind  that  among  the  ancients  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  rendered  the  prison  system  unnec- 
essary. It  kept  the  functions  of  punishing  ordinary 
criminals  from  the  public  administration  of  the  aflkirs 
of  a  state,  and  placed  it  in  private  hands.  Hence  there 
was  no  criminal  law,  properly  speaking.  The  corpus 
juris,  so  full  of  minute  regulations  in  all  matters  of  civic 
right  [see  Justinian],  has  very  little  criminal  law,  be- 
cause the  criminals  became  slaves,  and  ceased  to  be  ob- 
jects of  the  attention  of  the  law.  In  the  Roman  empire 
there  were  houses,  called  ergaHultt,  for  the  incarcerotion 
of  criminal  and  refractory  slaves.  The  feudal  barons 
had  towers  in  their  castles,  called  dnnjom  (whence  our 
word  dungwn),  for  the  confinement  of  their  captive  foes 
or  refractory  retainers.  Sometimes  the  prison  vaults 
were  cut  in  the  solid  rock  below  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

When  imprisonment  became  a  function  of  the  State 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  it  was  often  carelessly, 
and  hence  tyrannicaU}',  exercised,  because  the  practice 
of  awarding  it  as  a  punishment  arose  more  rapidly  than 
the  organization  for  controlling  its  use.  In  the  1 5th  and 
16th  centuries  the  Society  of  the  Brothers  of  Mercy  in 
Italy  paid  much  attention  to  the  incarcerated  unfortu- 
nate trespassers  of  society,  and  so  greatly  alleviated  their 
forlorn  condition  that  many  of  the  Brothers  of  Mercy 
are  reverently  spoken  of  to  this  day.  St.  Carlo  Borro- 
meo  and  St.  Vincent  dc  Paul  are  to  be  especially  men- 
tioned. But  the  earliest  instance  of  a  prison  managed 
on  any  principles  of  policy  and  humanity  seems  to  be 
that  of  the  Penitentiary  at  Amsterdam  in  1595,  an  ex- 
ample which  was  soon  followed  by  some  of  the  German 
towns,  especially  Hamburg  and  Bremen.  In  England, 
on  several  occasions,  grave  abuses  have  been  exposed  by 
parliamentary  inquiries  and  otherwise  in  the  practice  of 
prison  discipline.  It  is  well  known  that  the  real  im- 
pulse to  prison  improvement  was  first  communicated  by 
the  celebrated  Howard  (q.  v.),  whose  sufferings,  when 
taken  by  a  privateer  and  imprisoned  at  Brest,  during 
the  Seven  Years'  War  are  said  to  have  first  directed  his 
attention  to  this  subject.  The  fmits  of  his  observations 
in  his  repeated  visits  to  most  of  the  prisons  of  Europe 
were  given  to  the  world  partly  in  his  publications  and 
partly  on  examination  before  Parliament.  Howard's 
exertions,  and  those  of  Mrs.  Fry  and  other  investigators, 
awakened  in  the  public  mind  the  question  whether  any 
practice  in  which  the  public  interest  was  so  much  in- 
volved should  be  left  to  something  like  mere  chance — 
to  the  negligence  of  local  authorities  and  the  personal 
disposition  of  jailers.  As  in  other  reform  movements, 
so  in  this,  our  own  country  has  been  most  progressive, 
and  Europe  has  willingly  taken  lessons  from  America. 
The  reports  made  of  our  prison  systems  by  the  French 
visitors,  Messrs.  Beaumont  and  De  Tocqueville  (in  1834), 
De  Metz  and  Blouet  (in  1837),  Dr.  Juliers  (sent  from 
Prassia),  and  Mr.  Crawford  (from  England),  have  cer- 
tainly contributed  very  largely  to  the  present  state  of 
public  opinion  on  the  subjecU  In  1834,  inspectors  were 
appointed  to  report  annually  on  the  state  of  English 


and  Scottish  prisons — a  measure  which  had  been  earlier 
adopted  with  reference  to  Ireland;  and  their  reports 
may  be  consulted  with  advantage. 

**  The  tendency  lately  has  been  to  regulate  prison  dis- 
cipline with  extreme  care.  The  public  sometimes  com- 
plain that  too  much  pains  is  bestowed  on  it — ^that  crim- 
inals are  not  worthy  of  having  dean,  well -ventilated 
apartments,  wholesome  food,  skilful  medical  attendance, 
industrial  training,  and  education,  as  they  now  have  in 
this  comitry.  There  are  many  arguments  in  favor  of 
criminals  being  so  treated,  and  the  objections  urged 
against  such  treatment  are  held  by  those  who  are  best 
acquainted  with  the  subject  to  be  invalid;  for  it  has 
never  been  maintained  by  any  one  that  a  course  of 
crime  has  been  commenced  and  pureued  for  the  purpose 
of  enjoying  the  advantages  of  imprisonment.  Per- 
haps those  who  chiefly  promoted  the  several  promi- 
nent systems  expected  from  them  greater  results,  in 
the  shape  of  the  reformation  of  criminals,  than  have 
been  obtained.  If  they  have  been  disappcnnted  in  thiSi 
it  can,  at  all  events,  be  said  that  any  prison  in  the  now 
recognised  system  is  no  longer  like  the  older  prisons,  on 
institution  in  which  the  young  criminals  advance  into 
the  rank  of  proficients,  and  the  old  improve  each  other's 
skill  by  mutual  communication.  The  system  now  re- 
ceived is  that  of  separation,  so  far  as  it  is  practicable. 
Two  other  systems  were  tried — the  silent  system  and 
the  solitary  system.  The  former  imposed  entire  silence 
among  the  prisoners  even  when  assembled  leather; 
the  latter  endeavored  to  accomplish  their  complete  iso- 
lation from  sight  of  or  communication  with  their  race. 
By  the  separate  system,  the  criminals  are  prohibited 
from  communicating  with  each  other;  but  they  are  vis^ 
ited  by  persons  whose  intercourse  is  more  likely  to  ele- 
vate than  to  debase— OS  chaplains,  teachers.  Scripture- 
readers,  the  superior  officera  of  the  prison,  and  those  who 
have  the  external  control  over  it."  See  Pexitentiart. 

The  Prison  Association  in  the  State  of  New  York 
is  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  organization  of  the  kind 
in  the  world.  According  to  the  annual  report,  the  ob- 
jects of  this  society  are  threefold:  1.  Humane  atten- 
tion to  persons  arrested,  protecting  them  from  legal 
sharpers,  and  securing  their  impartial  triaL  2.  Encourw 
agement  and  aid  of  discharged  convicts.  8.  Careful 
study  of  prison  discipline,  observation  of  the  causes  of 
crime,  and  inquiry  as  to  the  proper  means  of  its  preven- 
tion. The  lost  is  considered  the  most  important  of  its 
objects.  The  statistics  of  the  work  of  the  society  dur* 
ing  the  quarter  of  a  century  just  ended  show  the  fol- 
lowing figures  under  the  fint  object  named  above: 
93,560  friendless  persons  visited  In  the  detention  pris- 
ons of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  all  of  them  counseled, 
and  many  of  them  assisted;  25,290  complaints  carefully 
examined ;  6148  complaints  withdrawn  at  the  instance 
of  the  society  as  trivial,  or  founded  on  mistake  or  pas^ 
sion ;  7922  persons  discharged  by  the  courts  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  society,  who  were  young,  innocent, 
committed  their  offences  under  mitigoting  circumstan- 
ces, or  were  evidently  penitent;  a  total  of  183,922  cases 
in  which  relief  of  some  kind  has  been  offered  by  the  as- 
sociation. During  the  lost  twenty-five  years  the  assist- 
ance given  to  discharged  convicts  is -summed  up  as  fol- 
lows: 18,309  persons  of  this  class  aided  with  board, 
clothing,  tools,  railroad  tickets,  or  money;  4139  provided 
with  permanent  situations;  a  total  of  22,448.  Aid  has 
also  been  extended  to  thousands  of  persons  connected 
with  the  families  of  the  prisoners.  For  some  years  a 
few  hundred  dollars  have  been  annually  distributed  on 
New- year's -day  among  indigent  families.  By  its  act 
of  incorporation  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Prison  Asso- 
ciation to  "  visit,  inspect,  and  examine  oil  the  prisons 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  annually  report  to  the 
Legislature  their  condition,"  In  1876  the  fourth  Na- 
tional Prison  Reform  Congress  was  held  in  New  York 
City,  and  very  advanced  ground  was  taken.  Those  es- 
pecially interested  in  this  subject  will  do  well  to  consolt 
the  minutes  of  these  proceedings,  and  the  annual  reports 
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of  the  New  York  State  PrUon  AnocUtion ;  also  those  of 
the  Boston  Pruon  Disciplim  Society t  an  organization  to 
which  is  doe  the  introduction  of  religious  exercises  into 
American  prisons,  as  well  as  the  appointment  of  chap- 
lainsb  Prison  congresses  have  been  held  in  £urope  since 
1845.  In  1872  an  inteniational  congress  was  held  in 
London,  likewise  in  1877. 

While  the  principle  of  prison  reform  is  universally 
recognised,  it  is  found  in  practice  to  work  with  different 
resulta  in  different  cases.  This  comes  from  the  impos- 
sibility of  having  uniformity  in  the  actual  management 
of  the  prisons,  personal  tact  and  influence  having  much 
to  do  in  the  case.  The  prison  at  Columbus,  O.,  has  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  in  the  country  for 
this  reason ;  it  enjoys  superior  supervision,  and  is  wholly 
free  from  political  interference.  The  movers  in  reform 
hope  to  achieve  stiU  better  results  in  all  the  institutions. 
Their  principal  business  is  with  the  crimuial  after  he  is 
caught—to  reform  him,  restore  his  manhood,  and  return 
him  to  society  a  new  individual  The  question  how  to 
prevent  crime  in  the  first  instance  is  another  and  more 
important  question.  See  the  excellent  article  on  Pm- 
on»  and  Priaon  Ditciplwe  in  the  Amer,  Cyclop,  xiv,  6, 
17,  and  the  literature  there  quoted.  See  also  Retut 
Chritieime,  Aug.  1873,  art.  i;  Kobin,  La  Question  Pen- 
ilentiaire  (Parus  1873) ;  Edinb.  Rev,  liv,  159  sq.;  Meth. 
Quar,  Rev,  July,  1873,  art  v ;  Nev-Engf,  Jan.  1873,  art 
iv;  Christian  Union,  May  81, 1876;  New  York  Evening 
Post,  1878.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Prisoner  P*^^M,  assir,  ct'ffftioc).  Imprisonment 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  imposed  by  Moses  as  a 
punishment  among  the  Hebrews,  though  he  describes 
it  as  in  use  among  the  Egyptians  (Gen.  xxxix,  20,  21 ; 
xl,  1-^).  He  seems  to  have  used  it  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  culprit  safe  until  judgment  was 
given  (Lev.  xxiv,  12).  As  execution  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  sentence,  there  was  little  occasion  for  incar- 
ceration. The  great  variety  in  the  names  of  prisons  in 
the  Hebrew  would  lead  us  to  imagine  that  they  were 
more  frequently  used  in  the  latter  than  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  Hebrew  nation ;  and  that  they  were  not 
only  used  in  the  detention  of  criminals,  but  as  a  means 
of  punishment  and  correction  (2  Chron.  xvi,  10;  1  Kings 
xxii,  27;  2  Kings  xxv,  29;  Jer.  xxxvii,  15, 21 ;  111,  31 ; 
Isa.  xxiv,  22;  xlii,  7 ;  Matt,  iv,  12 ;  Acts  xii,  4).  Pris- 
oners were  often  confined  in  stocks,  or  with  chains  (Job 
xii,  27;  xxxiii,  11 ;  Jer.  xl,  4);  and  the  keepers  of  the 
prisons  often  had  a  discretionary  power  to  treat  their 
prisoners  as  they  pleased.  The  torture  was  oHen  ap- 
plied to  extort  a  confession  from  the  accused.  In  later 
periods  the  Jews  confined  those  in  prison  who  failed  in 
the  payment  of  their  debts.  They  had  the  liberty  to 
punish  the  debtor  with  stripes  (Wisd.  ii,  19;  Matt  v, 
26;  xviii,  28-84).  The  Romans,  in  some  instances, 
fastened  their  criminals  by  one  or  both  hands  to  a  sol- 
dier: such  appear  to  have  remained  in  their  own  houses 
(Acts  xxviii,  16).  It  was  not  unfrequently  the  case 
that  the  keepers  of  prisons,  when  those  who  were  com- 
mitted to  their  charge  had  escaped,  were  subjected  to 
the  same  punishment  which  had  been  intended  for  the 
prisoners  (xii,  19 ;  xvi,  27).    See  Prison. 

Pritchard,  Martin,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  some  standing,  was  bom  in  Ohio 
April  23, 1827 ;  was  converted  and  joined  the  Church 
at  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  obtained  a  good  element- 
ary education,  and  for  a  number  of  years  was  engaged 
as  a  school-teacher.  He  was  licensed  as  an  exhorter 
when  about  twenty-three,  and  as  a  local  preacher  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five.  He  joined  the  Nebraska  Confer- 
ence in  1857,  and  at  once  entered  upon  his  duties  as  an 
itinerant  with  that  energy  and  devotion  to  his  work 
which  so  signally  characterized  his  whole  career  as  a 
minister,  and  the  fruits  of  his  labor  gave  abundant  proof 
that  he  was  indeed  called  of  God.  He  preached  suc- 
cessively at  Mount  Pleasant,  Peru,  BeUeview,  Platte 
Valley,  Pawnee  City,  Falls  City,  and  a  second  time  at 


Peru.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  presiding  elder  of  the 
Lincoln  district,  and  at  the  next  annual  conference  he 
was  appointed  presiding  elder  of  the  Nebraska  district 
At  the  Conference  of  1875  he  was  appointed  presiding 
elder  of  the  Lincoln  district,  where  he  continued  his 
earnest  and  faithful  labors  until  about  ten  days  before 
his  death,  which  occurred  on  March  24, 1877.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Book  Committee  four  years,  and  was 
twice  elected  reserve  delegate  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence. See  Minvtes  of  the  A  nnual  Conferences,  1877,  p. 
142;  N,  Y,  Christian  Advocate,  AprU  19, 1877. 

Pritchard,  Samuel,  a  Wesleyan  missionary*,  was 
bom  in  the  first  quarter  of  our  century.  He  was  con- 
verted in  1848,  and  feeling  called  of  God  to  preach  the 
glad  tidings,  be  entered  the  itinerant  ranks  in  1862, 
and  was  sent  to  Biabou  Circuit  in  the  island  of  St. 
Vincent  He  was  there  only  two  years  when  he  was 
seized  with  malignant  yellow  fever,  and  died  Feb.  28, 
1853.  During  the  brief  period  of  his  ministerial  labors 
he  gained  the  affectionate  regard  of  the  community  in 
which  he  resided.     Sec  Wesliyan  Mag,  1853,  p.  872. 

Pritbu  is  the  name  of  several  legendary  kings  of 
ancient  India.  It  is,  however,  especially  one  king  of 
this  name  who  is  the  favorite  hero  of  the  Puranas, 
His  father  was  Vena,  an  embodiment  of  the  Hind&  di- 
vinity Vishnu  (q.  v.).  Vishnu  perished  through  his 
w^ickedness;  for  when  he  was  inaugurated  monarch  of 
the  earth,  he  caused  it  to  be  everywhere  proclaimed 
that  no  worship  should  be  performed,  no  oblations  of- 
fered, and  no  gifts  bestowed  upon  the  Brahmins.  The 
Rishis,  or  Saints,  hearing  of  this  proclamation,  entreated 
the  king  to  revoke  it,  but  in  vain ;  hence  they  fell  upon 
him  and  slew  him.  But  the  kingdom  now  being  with- 
out a  king,  as  Vena  had  left  no  oflTspring,  and  the  peo- 
ple being  without  protection,  the  sages  assembled,  and 
consulted  how  to  produce  a  son  from  the  body  of  the 
dead  king.  First,  then,  they  rubbed  his  thigh ;  from 
it,  thus  rubbed,  came  forth  a  being  called  Kishada;  and 
by  this  means  the  wickedness  of  Vena  having  been  ex- 
pelled, they  proceeded  to  rub  the  right  arm  of  the  dead 
king,  and  by  this  friction  engendered  Prithu,  who  camo 
forth  resplendent  in  person,  and  in  his  right  hand  ap- 
peared the  mark  of  the  discus  of  Vishnu,  which  proved 
him  to  be  a  universal  emperor,  one  whose  power  would  be 
invincible  even  by  tlic  gods.  The  mighty  Prithu  soon 
removed  the  grievances  of  the  people ;  he  protected  the 
earth,  performed  many  sacrifices,  and  gave  liberal  gifts 
to  the  Brahmins.  On  being  informed  that  in  the  in- 
terval in  which  the  earth  was  without  a  king  all  vege- 
table products  had  been  withheld,  and  that  consequently 
the  people  had  perished,  he  in  great  wrath  marched  for- 
ward to  assail  the  earth.  The  earth,  assuming  the  fig- 
ure of  a  cow,  fled  before  him,  but  seeing  no  escape  from 
the  power  of  the  king,  at  lost  submitted  to  him,  and 
promised  to  renew  her  fertility,  provided  he  made  all 
places  level.  Prithu  therefore  uprooted  mountains, 
levelled  the  surface  of  the  earth,  established  boundaries 
of  towns  and  villages,  and  induced  his  subjects  to  take 
up  their  abode  where  the  ground  was  made  leveL  Then 
Prithu  caused  the  earth  to  appear  before  his  throne  in 
the  shape  she  had  assumed,  and  commanded  that  any  one 
who  should  apply  to  her  with  a  wish,  and  bring  a  calf 
with  him  to  milk  her,  should  be  granted  his  wish.  This 
is  the  celebrated  wonder-cow,  about  which  the  Brah- 
mins and  the  Kshatrias  fought  such  tremendous  battles 
that  the  gods  found  it  necessary  to  intervene.  Now  the 
earth  resumed  her  former  liberality,  the  people  were  re- 
lieved of  their  want,  and  the  young  god,  presented  by 
Vishnu  and  Shiva  with  never-missing  weapons,  by  the 
sun-god  with  an  all-illuminating  crown,  by  the  sea-god 
with  a  parasol  trimmed  with  pearls,  walked  through 
the  world  a  conqueror  in  every  battle,  bestowing  rain 
or  sunshine  at  his  will.  He  now  prepared  for  invad- 
ing the  empire  of  Indra,  and  for  that  purpose  oflered 
ninety-nine  great  sacrifices  of  horses;  but  when  he  was 
going  to  offer  the  hundredth,  Indra  managed  to  steal 
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the  horse,  aa  the  last  performance  would  have  secured 
victoiy.  Prithu's  son  pursued  the  robber,  who  could 
not  otherwise  escape  him  than  by  changing  himself 
into  the  form  of  a  penitent  strewed  with  ashes  and 
hung  all  round  with  bones.  Indra  succeeded  in  steal- 
ing the  horse  a  second  time,  and  only  escaped  the  un- 
erring weapons  of  his  foe  by  the  iuter\'ention  of  Brahm. 
Frithu  resigned  power  in  favor  of  his  son,  and  retired  to 
a  solitude,  where  he  was  absorbed  by  the  divinity.  The 
legend  of  Prithu  evidently  records  some  historical  fact 
regarding;  the  civilizing  influences  exerted  by  a  great 
king  of  Hindd  antiquity.— Chambers,  Cjfclop»  s.  v. 

Fritz,  JoiiANK  Georo,  a  German  theologian,  was 
born  at  Leipsic  in  1662.  After  having  been  an  evan- 
gelical minister  at  Ijeipsic  and  at  Zerbst,  he  became  su- 
perintendent at  Schleitz.  He  was  made  professor  of 
theology  at  Greifswalde,  and  in  1711  was  called  to 
Frankfort-on-the-Maiu  as  senior  minister.  He  died  in 
the  year  1732.  Among  his  numerous  writings  we  cite 
the  following :  De  cotUemptu  dicittat'um  apud  antiquos 
philosophot  (Leipsic,  1693, 4to) : — De  prarogcUiva  texut 
fnasctdini  pra  femineo  (4to) : — Dt  immorUtlitate  komir 
nit,  contra  Asgilium  (ibid.  1702,  4to) : — Proben  der  Be- 
redtsamkeit  (noted  for  eloquence)  (ibid.  1702,  8vo) : — 
Introductio  in  Novum  Testamentum  (ibid.  1709,  8vo). 
He  also  edited  a  work  of  opuscules  of  St.  Macaire,  and 
translated  some  of  the  writings  of  Burnet  and  other 
English  authors.— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Private  Baptism.  The  Church,  even  in  her 
most  ritualistic  periods,  has  always  held  that,  in  case 
of  danger  or  sickness,  baptism  might  be  administered 
at  any  time  or  in  any  place.  In  Thessaly,  when  bap- 
tism was  restricted  to  Easter,  many  died  without  it, 
and  in  consequence  the  old  prohibitions  were  mitigated, 
the  font  being  hallowed  at  Easter  and  Pentecost  for  oc- 
casional use.  Children,  if  in  danger,  might  be  baptized 
on  the  day  of  their  birth,  by  a  decree  of  the  councils  of 
Gerona,  517,  and  Winchester,  1071 ;  and  the  Constitu- 
tions of  Othobon,  1268.  According  to  Roman  Catholic 
teachings,  the  vessels  in  which  any  have  been  baptized 
are  to  be  carried  to  church  and  there  applied  to  some  nec- 
essary use,  and  not  to  any  common  purpose,  out  of  rev- 
erence to  the  sacrament  (Langton*s  ConstUutionij  1223) ; 
and  the  water  with  which  baptism  was  ministered  was 
to  be  thrown  into  the  fire,  or  carried  to  the  church  to 
be  put  into  the  font.  The  vessel,  Lyndwood  says,  was 
to  be  large  enough  to  permit  immersion,  and  was  to  be 
"  burned  or  deputed  to  the  use  of  the  Church,"  by  Ed- 
mund's Constitutions  of  1236;  that  is,  as  Lyndwood  ex- 
plains, "  for  washing  the  church  linen."  Wooden  ves- 
sels were  burned.  In  England,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  pe- 
riod, children,  if  sick,  were  brought  to  the  priest,  by 
iElfric's  Canons,  957,  who  was  to  baptize  them,  from 
whose  district  soever  they  were  brought,  without  delay. 
— ^Walcott,  Saa'ed  A  rchaologyj  s.  v. 

Private  ConfesBlon.    See  Confession. 

Private  Judgment  is  the  right  the  Protestants 
claimed  in  the  Reformatory  movement  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, and  has  since  become  the  comer-stone  of  Protes- 
tantism (q.  v.).  The  term  signifies  the  right  of  man  to 
read  the  Bible  for  himself  and  form  his  own  judgment 
of  its  meaning  under  the  enlightenment  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  In  the  view  of  Protestantism,  man  does  not 
only  enjoy  this  privilege,  but  is  bound  to  exercise  it. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Romish  Church  steadfastly 
denies  this  right  to  any  man,  and  holds  the  Church 
alone  authority  and  guide  in  Scripture  interpretation. 
On  this  point  the  Council  of  Trent  thus  decrees:  "In 
order  to  restrain  petulant  minds,  the  council  further  de- 
crees that  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals,  and  whatever 
relates  to  the  maintenance  of  Christian  doctrine,  no  one, 
confiding  in  his  own  judgment,  shall  dare  to  wrest  the 
Sacred  Scripture  to  his  own  sense  of  them,  contrary  to 
that  which  hath  been  held,  and  still  is  held,  by  holy 
mother  Church,  whose  right  it  is  to  judge  of  the  true 
meaning  and  interpretation  of  Sacred  Writ,  or  contrary 


to  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  fathers,  even  though 
such  interpretation  should  never  be  published.  If  any 
disobey,  let  them  be  denounced  by  the  ordinaries,  and 
punished  according  to  law."  From  the  terms  of  this 
decree,  it  is  plain  that  Romanists  hold  that  their  Church 
alone  is  entitled  to  judge  of  the  true  meaning  and  in- 
terpretation of  Sacred  Scripture.  To  the  same  effect 
the  creed  of  pope  Pius  IV  declares:  "  I  also  admit  the 
Holy  Scriptures  according  to  that  sense  which  our  holy 
mother  the  Church  has  held,  and  does  hold,  to  which  it 
belongs  to  judge  of  the  true  sense  and  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures.  Neither  will  I  ever  take  and  interpret 
them  otherwise  than  aoK>rding  to  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  fathers."  In  opposition  to  such  doctrines  aa 
these,  the  Word  of  God  explicitly  teaches  that  every 
man  is  bound  to  judge  for  himself  of  the  true  meaning 
of  Scripture.  Thus  1  Thess.  v,  21,  *' Prove  all  things; 
hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  Acts  xvii,  11,  "These 
were  more  noble  than  those  in  Thessalonica,  in  that 
they  received  the  Woni  with  all  readiness  of  mind,  and 
searched  the  Scriptures  daily,  whether  those  things 
were  so."  Mark  xii,  24,  "And  Jesus  answering  said 
unto  them.  Do  ye  not  therefore  err,  because  ye  know 
not  the  Scriptures,  neither  the  power  of  God  ?"  Luke 
xvi,  29, "  Abraham  saith  unto  him.  They  have  Moses  and 
the  prophets;  let  them  hear  them."  Isa.  viii,  20, "To 
the  law  and  to  the  testimony:  if  they  speak  not  accord- 
ing to  thb  word,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in  them." 

The  popish  theory  goes  to  destroy  individual  re- 
sponsibility ;  but  in  idleging  herself  to  be  the  appointed 
interpreter  of  Scripture  the  Church  of  Rome  is  obliged 
to  concede  the  right  of  private  judgment  so  far  as  to 
enable  us  to  determine  for  ourselves  from  the  Divine 
Word  that  we  are  bound  to  submit  our  understandings 
to  her  guidance  in  spiritual  things.  But  by  any  con- 
cession of  the  exercise  of  private  judgment  to  any  ex- 
tent whatever,  her  theory  falls  to  the  ground.  Dr. 
Whately  shows  this  in  a  very  striking  manner  in  a  pas- 
sage which  we  extract  from  his  Cautions  for  the  Timet: 
"A  man  who  resolves  to  place  himself  under  a  certain 
guide  to  be  implicitly  followed,  and  decides  that  such 
and  such  a  Church  is  the  appointed  infallible  guide, 
does  decide,  on  his  own  private  judgment,  that  one 
most  important  point  which  includes  in  it  all  other  de- 
cisions relative  to  religion.  Thus,  by  his  own  show- 
ing, he  is  unfit  to  judge  at  all,  and  can  have  no  ground 
for  confidence  that  he  has  decided  rightly  in  that 
If,  accordingly,  he  will  not  trust  himself  to  judge  even 
on  this  point,  but  resolves  to  consult  his  priest,  or  some 
other  friends,  and  be  led  entirely  by  their  judgment 
thereupon,  still  he  does  in  thus  resolving  exercise  his 
own  judgment  as  to  the  counsellors  he  so  relies  on.  The 
responsibility  of  forming  some  judgment  is  one  which, 
however  unfit  we  may  deem  ourselves  to  bear  it,  we 
cannot  possibly  get  rid  of,  in  any  matter  about  which 
we  really  feel  an  anxious  care.  It  is  laid  upon  us  by 
God,  and  wb  cannot  shake  it  off.  Before  a  man  can  ra- 
tionally judge  that  he  should  submit  his  judgment  in 
other  things  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  must  first  have 
judged,  1,  that  there  is  a  God;  2,  that  Christianity 
comes  from  God ;  3,  that  Christ  has  promised  to  give 
an  infallible  authority  in  the  Church ;  4,  that  such  au- 
thority resides  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  Now,  to  say 
that  men  who  are  competent  to  form  sound  judgments 
upon  these  points  are  quite  incompetent  to  form  sound 
judgments  about  any  other  matters  in  religion  is  very 
like  saying  that  men  may  have  sound  judgments  of 
their  own  l)efore  they  enter  the  Church  of  Rome,  but 
that  they  lose  all  sound  judgment  entirely  from  the 
moment  they  enter  it." — Gardner.  See  Elliott,  DeUne" 
ation  o/Romamtm ;  North  Brit,  Rev,  xxxiv,  260 ;  Dau- 
bigne,  Bi$t,  of  the  Bef,  i,  281 ;  Congrtg,  Quar.  viii,  2, 
66;  Lee,  Bight  and  BespomibUiig  of  Private  Judgment 
(N.  Y.  1856) ;  Rogers,  Reason  and  Faith, 

Frivatio  CommuniSniB  {dq>rival  of  the  Com- 
munion), one  of  the  punishments  inflicted  on  offending 
members  of  the  clerical  body  during  the  earlier  centu- 
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rieB.  Those  punishments  included  suspension)  degrada^ 
tion,  prtro^  eommunionuj  or  deprivation,  corporal  chas- 
tisement, and  excommunication.  PtHvaHo  was  of  two 
kinds,  namely,  a  restriction  to  communio  pertgrina,  or  to 
communio  laica.  The  former  had  reference  to  the  mode 
in  which  strangers  were  treated  who  did  not  bring  with 
them  letters  testimonial,  by  which  they  might  be  ascer- 
tained to  be  members  of  some  Christian  Church :  they 
were  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  till  they  could 
clear  themselves  were  not  allowed  to  come  to  the  Lord's 
table,  nor  to  receive  any  temporal  support  from  the 
Church  funds.  In  this  way  delinquent  clergymen  were 
treated  even  in  their  own  Church :  they  were  deprived 
of  means  of  support,  and  prevented  from  officiating  or 
being  present  at  the  Lord*s  Supper.  Communio  laica 
was  a  punishment  which  required  a  clergyman  to  com- 
monicate  as  a  layman,  and  among  the  lay  members  of 
the  Church.— Farrar,  Eccles,  Diet,  s.  v.  See  Communio 
Laica  and  Communio  Pbregrina. 

Privation  is  a  philosophical  term  which,  according 
to  Plato,  is  limitation,  imperfection,  the  inherent  con- 
dition of  all  finite  existence,  and  the  necessary  cause  of 
eviL  Leibnitz  {Causa  Deiy  §  69, 72 ;  Estai  iur  la  honie 
de  DieUf  li^re  partie,  §  29, 31 ;  Si^me  partie,  §  878),  after 
Augustine,  Aquinas,  and  others,  held  similar  views. 

PRIVATION,  Egclesiastical,  is  one  of  the  vindic- 
tive, L  e.  positive,  penalties  (in  opposition  to  the  cen- 
sures) which  the  ecclesiastical  laws  inflict  in  the  Church 
of  Rome  on  prebendaries  for  grave  and  repeated  of- 
fences against  the  discipline  of  the  Church.  It  is  the 
suspension  of  an  ecclesiastic  from  his  office  and  prebend. 
It  differs  from  the  disciplinary'  transfer  by  which  the 
delinquent  receives,  in  place  of  the  prebend  which  is 
taken  from  him,  another,  though  inferior  one;  it  also 
differs  from  absolute  deposition,  by  which  an  ecclesias- 
tic is  deprived  forever  of  his  office  and  official  income, 
and  declared  unfit  for  any  further  employment,  while 
the  privation  does  not  forbid  him  the  hope  of  getting 
some  time  another  prebend.  The  privation,  as  long  as 
it  lasts,  deprives  its  object  of  the  power  of  performing 
the  ecclesiastical  functions  of  consecration  or  jurisdic- 
tion, without  unfitting  him  for  life  for  any  further  em- 
ployment. This  penalty — even  because  it  is  a  positive 
penalty — cannot  be  inflicted  for  merely  administrative 
reasons,  like  the  transfer,  for  instance ;  or  for  delinquen- 
cies which  remained  secret,  and  are  only  known  to  the 
bishop,  like  the  suspension ;  but  only  in  consequence  of 
canonic  examination  and  by  judiciary  sentence.  The 
canons  name  among  the  transgressions  which,  if  proved, 
are  punished  with  privation:  continued  negligence  in 
the  performance  of  the  official  duties  (c  4,  Dist.  xci), 
addiction  to  lucre  (c  8,  x,  A'e  der,  vel  numach,  iii, 
50),  repeated  infringements  of  the  law  of  residence 
(^Conc,  Ti-id,  sess.  xxiv,  c.  12,  De  re/,),  immoral  and 
scandalous  conduct,  etc;  if  admonitions  and  gradual 
corrections  have  proved  unavailing  (id,  sess.  xxi,  c.  6, 
De  rff, ;  c  13,  x,  De  vii.  et  hon,  ckr.  iii,  1).  There  are, 
of  course,  other  transgressions  and  vices,  which  can  be 
visited  with  indefinite  suspension ;  drunkenness,  for  in- 
stance.— Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kircheti'Lexikon,  s.  v.  See 
Privatio  Communionis. 

Privilege  (Lat.  pnvilegium^  from  jnivata  leXf  a 
private  law),  in  general,  is  a  special  ordinance  or  regu- 
lation in  virtue  of  which  an  individual  or  a  class  enjoys 
certain  immunities  or  rights  from  or  beyond  the  com- 
mon provisions  of  the  general  law  of  the  community. 
In  ancient  and  medissval  legislation,  the  law  of  privi- 
lege formed  an  important  branch;  and,  in  truth,  the 
condition  of  the  so-called  "  privileged  classes"  was  in  all 
respects  different,  socially,  civilly,  and  even  religiously, 
from  that  of  the  non-privileged. 

In  canon  law,  there  were  two  privileges  enjoyed  by 
the  clergy,  which  deserve  especial  notice,  from  the  fre- 
quency of  the  historical  reference  to  them — the  **  privi- 
lege of  the  canon"  (priviUgium  canonis)  and  the  "priv- 
ilege of  the  forum"  XprivUegiumfoii),    By  the  former. 


the  person  of  the  clergyman,  of  whatever  degree,  was 
protected  from  violence  by  the  penalty  of  excommuni- 
cation against  the  offender;  by  the  latter— in  England 
called  **  benefit  of  clergy"  (q.  v.) — the  clergyman  was 
exempted  from  the  ordinary  civil  tribunals,  and  could 
only  be  tried  in  the  ecclesiastical  court.— Chambers,  s.  v. 
This  privilege  from  the  civil  power  is  now  generally 
abrogated,  or  at  least  modified.  It  comprehended  the 
independent  jurisdiction  of  the  clergy  (privilegiumfori), 
according  to  which  not  only  all  litigious  concerns  atnong 
the  clergy  themselves,  but  all  personal,  and  most  of  the 
real  complaints  of  laymen  against  clerks,  were  brought 
before,  and  decided  by,  ecclesiastical  courts;  likewise, 
not  only  their  official  transgressions,  as  functionaries  of 
the  Churoh,  but  also  their  civil  crimes,  were  tried  and 
punished  by  clerical  tribunals.  To  the  same  class  of 
privileges  belongs  the  benefit  of  competence,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  in  matters  of  debts  and  subhastation, 
the  clerical  person  must  be  left  the  means  of  living 
according  to  his  station.  Finally,  the  clergy  obtained 
at  an  early  period  a  number  of  immunities,  which  were 
gradually  increased.  They  were,  in  consideration  of 
the  spiritual  pursuits  to  which  they  have  to  devote 
themselves,  exempted  from  the  administration  of  gov- 
ernmental or  communal  functions,  from  tutorships  and 
guardianships,  from  military  and  other  services  to  which 
all  other  citizens  of  the  State  are  bound  {immunitaB  per' 
tonalii).  With  these  was  connected  the  immunity  from 
extraordinary  taxes  {immunitat  realis);  from  presta- 
tions for  the  building  of  roads,  bridges,  channels;  from 
lodging  soldiers ;  from  purveyances  in  tiroes  of  war 
(immunitat  mixta).  Many  of  these  immunities  were 
granted  to  the  clergy  by  the  emperors  Theodosius  (Cod, 
Tkeodot.  2,  8,  11,  14-1*7,  24,  36,  De  episc,  eccl,  et  cler, 
xvi,  2)  and  Justinian  (i,  1,  2,  6,  52,  Cod.  De  episc.  et 
cler.  i,  8)  in  the  times  of  the  Roman  empire ;  afterwards 
by  the  Prankish  kings  (Capp,  Regg.  France,  lib.  vii,  c. 
185,  290,  467) ;  consolidated  by  the  ecclesiastical  legis- 
lation (c.  69,  c.  xii,  qu.  2 ;  c  40,  c.  xvi,  qu.  1 ;  c.  4, 7,  x, 
De  immun,  eccL  iii,  49 ;  Sextus,  c.  1,  3,  cod.  iii,  23 ;  Sex- 
tus,  c.  4,  De  censHmtf  iii,  20 ;  Clem,  c  8,  cod.  iii,  18,  etc.), 
and  urgently  recommended  by  the  Council  of  Trent  to 
the  worldly  rulers  (Coiw.  Trid.  sess.  xxv,  c.  20,  De  re/.). 
In  our  times  most  of  the  civil  legislations  impose  the 
same  regular  taxes  on  all  citizens,  without  exception, 
and  regardless  of  former  immunities.  But  in  many  Eu- 
ropean states  the  clergy  are  unconditionally  exempted 
from  communal  functions,  guardianships,  and  personal 
prestations,  and  are  also  exempted  from  military  service. 
— Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lexikon. 

Privileged  Daya,  those  signalized  by  peculiar 
ceremonies  or  commemorating  particular  events:  the 
first,  fourth,  and  fifth  Saturdays  in  Lent,  and  Easter 
Eve,  Ash-Wednesday,  first  and  fourth  Sundays  in  Lent, 
Palm-Sunday,  Good-Friday,  and  Holy  Week.— Walcott, 
Sacred  A  rchaologyf  s.  v. 

Privileged  Sandaye,  those  on  which,  in  some 
churches  of  mediaeval  times,  **  histories"  (lessons  from 
Holy  Writ)  were  read. 

Privilegium  Alt&ria  is  a  privilege  granted  by 
the  pope  that  masses  for  the  dead  said  before  a  certain 
altar  may  procure  an  indulgence  to  the  deceased.  For- 
ever and  for  all  days  (privUegium  perpeiuum  et  quotidia- 
num)  this  privilege  has  been  granted  by  Benedict  XIII 
(de  dat  20  Julii,  1724,  "omnium  salutt")  to  all  patriar- 
chal, metropolitan,  and  cathedral  churches  for  the  high- 
altar.  Generally  it  is  granted  for  seven  years  only  (sep' 
tennium)f  running  from  the  day  of  the  grant.  The  in^ 
dulgence  can  be  obtained  for  the  dead  if  a  mass  of 
requiem  (called  sometimes  a  black  mass)  be  said  before 
the  privileged  altar ;  but  if  the  rite  do  not  allow  of  a 
votive  mass,  nor,  in  consequence,  of  a  requiem  (f.  e.  in 
fesf,  duplicif  coram  expositor  etc),  the  application  or  «r- 
teniion  **  pro  defuncto"  is  sufficient,  as  in  such  a  case  no 
mass  of  requiem  can  be  said  even  at  the  privileged  altar. 
On  the  Day  of  All-Souls  all  priests  before  altars  can  use 
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this  privilege  (JDecrd,  Congreg,  Sacr.  Indulg,  19  Maii, 
1761).— Aschbacb,  Kirckm-Lex,  b.  t.    See  Astlum. 

Privilegirixn  Canonis.  (1.)  Certain  exemptions 
of  the  clergy  from  the  Sute.  See  Privilege.  (2.) 
That  privilege  of  ecclesiastics  which  makes  a  real  in- 
jury to  a  member  of  the  clergy  punishable  by  excom- 
munication, this  taking  place  de  ipso  facto.  After  sev- 
eral former  canons  had  established  the  principle  that 
such  real  injuries  must,  after  examination,  be  punished 
with  excommunication  (for  instance,  can.  Si  quia  dein- 
cepsy  22;  De  preAyterorum^  23,  c  17,  qu.  4),.  the  heresy 
of  Arnold  di  Brescia  gave  occasion  to  the  Council  of 
Rheims,  in  1131,  to  sanction  that  extreme  penalty.  The 
canon  then  decreed,  commencing  w^ith  "Si  quis  sua- 
dente  diabolo,"  was  made  by  Innocent  II,  in  1189,  a 
general  law  of  the  Church;  and  this  is  the  reason  why 
the  privilege  mentioned  above  is  called  Privilegium 
canonis.  In  Gratian's  decree  this  ecclesiastical  law  is 
given  as  can.  29,  c  17,  qu.  4.  It  contains  some  further 
dispositions,  for  it  states  that  it  is  applicable  also  to  real 
injuries  perpetrated  against  monks,  and  that  absolution, 
except  in  the  dying  hour,  can  only  be  obtained  if  the 
excommunicated  person  applies  for  it  personally  in 
Rome.  This  canon  has  received  in  the  course  of  Ume 
an  enlarged  interpretation  for  some  cases  and  a  re- 
stricted one  for  others.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  term 
"ecclesiastic"  includes  all  those  who  received  the  tonsure ; 
but  the  term  "monk"  has  also  a  very  extensive  significa- 
tion, as  it  includes  every  member  of  an  order  approved 
by  the  Church,  even  the  novice.  The  law  is,  more- 
over, applicable  to  cases  where  the  dead  body  of  a 
clergyman  has  been  the  object  of  some  wanton  outrage. 
On  the  other  side,  there  are  cases  where  a  person, 
though  belonging  to  the  clergy,  has  no  share  in  the 
privilege ;  for  instance,  the  ecclesiastic  who  is  degraded 
aaa,  especially  when  he  is  sf^ntenced  to  hard  labor;  the 
clergyman  who  dresses  in  worldly  clothes,  or  persists  in 
a  sinful  way  of  life.  The  canon  Si  quis  suadente  speaks 
only  of  that  kind  of  real  injury  which  consists  in  "  as- 
sault upon  an  ecclesiastic,"  but  we  have,  of  course,  to 
take  a  more  extensive  view  of  the  case :  not  only  he 
who  strikes,  etc,  the  clergyman  is  to  be  punished  by 
excommunication,  but  also  the  intellectual  originator 
of  such  an  outrage,  or  he  in  whose  name  it  is  commit- 
ted, and  who  approves  of  it,  or  he  who,  being  a  wit- 
ness to  it,  fails  to  do  what  is  in  his  power  to  prevent  it. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  delinquent  should  have  acted 
with  the  intention  of  injuring  a  clergyman ;  he  who, 
animo  injuriandi,  strikes  another  person,  ignorant  that 
he  is  a  member  of  the  clergy,  is  not  excommunicated ; 
but  he  is  who  strikes  a  lavman  whom  he  mistakes  for  a 
member  of  the  clergy.  If  the  quarrel  originated  with 
the  ecclesiastic,  the  law  cannot  bie  applied  to  the  person 
who  is  in  the  case  of  legitimate  defence  against  him ; 
this  is  also  admitted  in  favor  of  a  woman  who  defends 
her  chastity  against  the  assaults  of  a  clergyman.  An 
exception  is  also  admitted  in  favor  of  the  husband,  son, 
father,  or  brother  of  a  woman  found  in  criminal  conver- 
sation with  an  ecclesiastic.  The  rule  that  absolution 
must  be  personally  applied  for  in  Rome  has  been  re- 
stricted in  some  cases :  it  is  not  applicable  to  women,  to 
monks,  and  other  clerks  living  in  community,  when 
they  have  assaulted  each  other,  or  to  sick  and  ailing 
persons.  A  report  sent  to  Rome  is  sufficient  in  such 
cases.  Sometimes,  when  the  injury  is  a  trifling  one 
(levis  percussio),  the  bishop  may  grant  a  dispensation. 
In  general  the  modem  practice  has  become  milder:  it 
imposes  the  voyage  to  Rome  as  a  penance  only  for  in- 
juries against  the  offender's  own  curate  or  bishop;  ab- 
solution is  bestowed  on  his  return  by  the  bishop. — Wetz- 
er  u.  Welte,  Kircheri'Lexikon,  s.  v. 

Prize  (PpaPiXoVj  1  Cor.  ix,  24)  signifies  the  hon- 
orary reward  bestowed  on  victors  in  the  public  games 
of  the  Greeks,  such  as  a  wreath,  chaplet,  garland,  etc., 
and  is  metaphorically  osed  of  the  rewards  of  a  future 
life:  "I  press,"  says  the  apostle,  "towards  the  mark, 


for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jeaiuf 
(Philip,  iu,  14).    See  Game. 

Proast,  JoKAS,  an  English  divine,  flourished  in 
the  closing  half  of  the  17th  and  the  early  part  of  the 
18th  century.  He  is  noted  as  a  controversialist,  and 
wrote,  among  other  things,  Letters  on  Tokration  (1690- 
91,  and  since).  There  is  nothing  accessible  regarding 
his  personal  history.  Leckey  (//uf.  of  Rationalism,  ii, 
87)  is  the  only  writer  of  note  who  has  considered  Proast ; 
neither  Leslie  Stephen  {Hist,  of  English  Thought  in 
the  IBth  Century)  nor  TuUoch  {Rational  Theology  in 
the  18(h  Century)  mentions  him. 

ProbabilioniBtB  are  those  who  oppose  the  doc- 
trine of  Probabilism  and  assert  that  man  is  obKged,  on 
pain  of  sinning,  always  to  take  the  more  probable  side. 
The  Jansenisu  and  the  Port-RoyaUsU  are  of  this  class. 
See  Pbobabiusm. 

ProbabiliBm.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  rec- 
ognises no  standard  of  ethics  except  that  of  her  own 
construction.  Protestants  look  to  the  Bible  as  the 
source  of  all  doctrines  of  morality.  The  Church  of 
Rome  accords  authority  also  to  tradition,  and  to  the 
writers  of  her  own  communion  who  have  kept  within 
the  list  of  the  faithful  ones.  See  Moelvl  Theology. 
The  expressed  opinion  of  a  Church  doctor  forms  a  sufli- 
cient  basis  for  a  legitimate  moral  decision.  The  eternal 
and  objective  foundations  of  the  moral  law  are  thus  ex- 
changed for  the  subjective  view  of  individual  persons 
of  eminence  (see  Wuttke,  Christian  Ethics,  i,  261-263). 
Not  only  is  the  deciding  element  the  individual,  instead 
of  the  Church,  but  that  individual  whose  decision  best 
suits  the  inquirer  (see  Sanchez,  Op.  Afor,  i,  9,  n.  12 
sq.,  n.  24;  Laymann,  Theol  Mor.  [1625]  i,  11).  Prob- 
abilism is  a  term  used  in  philosophic  parlance,  as  we 
may  see  in  the  article  Probable,  but  in  Christian  the- 
ology it  has  become  synonymous  with  Roman  Catholic 
ethics.  Though  its  principal  source  and  advocacy  are 
in  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  the  whole  Church  of  Rome 
has  by  its  tacit  acceptance  of  this  doctrine  become  iden- 
tified with  it. 

Definition. — Probabilism  designates,  in  the  domain 
of  morals,'  an  object  so  comprehensive,  and  including  so 
many  different  branches,  that  we  shall  scarcely  be  able 
to  delineate  it  here,  even  in  its  fundamental  features. 
In  order  to  define  it  we  must  depart  from  that  moral 
idea  which  is  the  centre  of  the  domain  in  which  it 
moves:  this  centre  is  the  certitude  and  firm  conviction 
of  the  moral  subject  about  the  legitimacy  of  his  acts. 
It  is  the  opposite  of  this  subjective  consciousness  which 
forms  the  object  of  all  probabilistic  questions.  As  the 
ground  of  the  doctrine,  it  is  assumed,  then,  that  in  hu- 
man actions  absolute  certainty  is  not  always  attainable 
"as  to  their  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness.  Short  of  this 
certainty,  the  intellect  passes  through  the  stages  of 
"doubt"  and  of  "probability."  Probability  is  a  state 
of  consciousness  intermediate  between  certitude  and  in- 
certitude, but  approaching  more  or  less  to  certitude, 
without  reaching  it  entirely.  Consciousness,  in  the 
state  of  probability,  has  risen  above  incertitude.  Doubt 
is  a  wavering  state  between  two  judgments,  between 
negation  and  affirmation  of  the  goodness  or  permissibil- 
ity of  an  action ;  it  excludes  every  positive  approbation, 
every  positive  consent,  every  permanent  decision  in  fa- 
vor of  either  term  of  the  moral  antithesis.  Probability 
has  passed  this  uncertain  wavering;  it  does  not  move 
hesitatingly  to  and  fro;  it  has  found  a  point  of  support, 
though  the  latter  may  not  be  absolntely  tmstworthy. 
In  consequence,  a  more  or  less  positive  decision  in  favor 
of  one  or  the  other  term  of  the  questicm  is  possible. 
Such  a  decision  must  not  originate  in  any  subjective 
whim ;  it  must  be  founded  on  sufficient  objective  rea- 
sons. This  gives  us  the  true  idea  of  the  probable  con* 
science:  "  Probabile  est  id  quod  probari  potest, hoc  est, 
quod  rationibus  nititur."  We  may,  then,  deflne  proba- 
bility in  matters  of  conscience  thns :  it  is  the  decision 
or  consent  of  conscience  in  regard  to  the  moral  peimia* 
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sibUity  of  an  action,  a  deciaioh  founded  on  sufficient 
reasons,  bat  not  excluding  all  misgivings  to  the  con- 
traiy.  To  theprobcMe  coiuciencey  then,  corresponds,  as 
its  foundation,  the  probable  opmion  (ppmio  probaJbilid), 
An  opinion  as  to  the  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy  of  an 
action  is  the  more  probable  the  stronger  the  reasons  on 
which  it  rests.  These  reasons  are  either  wtriiaric,  a 
part  of  the  thing  itself  and  its  objective  nature,  or  ea> 
trmtic,  owing  their  weight  to  human  authorities.  The 
extrinsic  probability  of  an  opinion  contents  itself  with 
the  repute  and  confidence  enjoyed  by  the  authorities 
which  support  it,  while  the  intrinsic  probability  en- 
deavors to  conceive  the  rational  foundation  of  the  opin- 
ion in  question.  But  whichever  of  these  forms  proba- 
bility may  assume,  it  can  never  be  at  variance  with  the 
decisions  and  doctrines  of  the  Church.  Absence  of  in- 
trinsic and  extrinsic  contradictions  is  the  negative  con- 
dition of  probability.  To  establish  true  and  real  proba- 
bility {pnjibiAiiitaMvera)^  a  positive  element  is  required, 
to  wit,  a  more  or  less  evident  accord  with  the  objective 
law,  either  with  its  spirit  or  with  its  more  or  less  clearly 
expressed  dispositions.  It  results  from  the  nature  of 
opinion  that  a  variety  and  diversity  of  opinions  be  con- 
ceived, which,  in  regard  to  their  legitimacy,  are  of 
equal  or  unequal  value.  Moreover,  in  the  conflict  of 
views  another  element  will  arise  as  to  their  compara- 
tive *' safety;"  that  is,  the  g^reater  or  less  danger  of 
moral  culpability  which  they  involve ;  and  this  greater 
or  less  moral  ''safety"  of  a  view  may  or  may  not  co- 
incide with  its  greater  or  less  '^  probability."  Hence 
the  gradual  scale  of  probable  opinions,  the  highest  de- 
gree being  the  opinio  probabUi$nmay  but  the  opinio 
taatittr  probabiUs  being  entirely  excluded.  The  as- 
cending degrees  of  the  concurrent  probable  opinions  are 
marked  by  the  oputio  mere  probabUiSf  ague  probabiligf 
and  probabilior. 

The  doctrine  of  probabilism  is  founded  upon  these 
distinctions.  It  is  taught,  with  some  variations,  by  four 
different  schools,  all  of  which  agree  in  professing  that  it 
is  lawful,  in  certain  cases,  to  act  upon  opinions  which 
are  merely  probable.  These  four  schools  of  probabilism 
are  called :  ProbabUvm  Simple ^  ^qv^robabilismf  Proba" 
biUorian  (from  probabiliorj  more  probable),  and  Tutior^ 
ism  (from  tuHory  more  safe).  The  first  holds  that  it  is 
lawful  to  act  upon  any  probable  opinion,  no  matter  how 
slight  its  probability,  llie  second  requires  that  the 
opinion  shall  be  ''solidly  probable,"  but  holds  that,  pro- 
vided it  be  really  probable,  it  is  lawful  to  act  upon  it, 
even  though  the  confiicting  opinion  should  be  equally 
probable.  The  third  narrows  much  more  the  limits  of 
what  is  allowed  in  the  conflict  of  probable  opinions,  and 
only  permits  action  on  the  more  probable  of  the  two; 
but  permits  this  even  when  the  less  probable  adverse 
opinion  is  the  "more  safe."  The  fourth  requires  that 
in  all  cases  the  more  safe  opinion  shall  be  followed,  even 
when  the  less  safe  opinion  is  much  the  more  probable. 
The  extreme  rigorism  which  the  last  class  requires  has 
caused  its  division  into  abeohite  and  mollified  tutiorism. 
'*  By  the  certoMty  of  an  opinion,"  says  Fuchs,  *'  we  are 
to  understand  the  more  or  less  considerable  remoteness 
of  the  danger  of  sin,  or  of  error,  or  of  encroachment  on 
other  persons'  rights.  The  more  an  opinion  removes 
him  who  chooses  it  for  his  guide  from  the  danger  of 
actual  sin,  the  more  certain  it  is.  The  opinio  tutior  is 
that  which  declares  that  an  action  is  not  allowed ;  the 
opinio  mimts  tuta  is  that  which  asserts  the  legitimacy 
of  the  action  in  question.  As  the  being  allowed  and 
the  not  being  allowed  of  an  action  stand  together  in  the 
same  relation  as  liberty  and  law,  it  may  be  said  that  in 
the  first  case  liberty,  in  the  second  law,  is  favored  (li- 
bertati  favet,  legi  favet)." 

To  these  probabilistic  systems  is  opposed  a  system 
espoused  by  the  more  consistent  of  Romish  theologians 
of  the  Old  Catholic  type.  It  is  called  AntiprobaMiem, 
and  in  its  austere  severity  does  not  allow  any  influence 
on  roan's  actions,  even  to  the  most  probable  opinion. 
It  requires  that  an  opinion  shall  be  alMolntely  morally 


certain,  in  order  that  it  may  be  lawful  for  a  man  to  act 
upon  it  in  the  light  of  Christian  truth.  But  this  sys- 
tem has  been  rejected  by  papal  authority,  declaring  er- 
roneous the  assertion  "  Non  licet  sequi  opinionem  vel 
inter  probabiles  probabilissimam." 

History  of  Probabilism,— It  is  commonly  said  that 
the  system  of  probabilism  is  modem ;  but  this  is  only 
true  of  the  discussions  regarding  it,  for  the  doctrine  it- 
self, in  some  of  its  forms,  is  as  old  as  the  study  of  ethics, 
even  considered  as  a  moral  science.  The  disputes  re- 
garding it  arose  with  the  science  of  casuistry,  when 
men,  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  began  to  reduce  "^ 
morals  to  a  system.  It  formed  a  leading  subject  of  the 
controversy  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists; 
but  even  in  its  modem  form  probabilism  dates  back  to 
the  close  of  the  scholastic  period.  At  the  Council  of 
Constance,  in  A.D.  1415,  a  debate  had  arisen  on  the 
subject  of  the  murder  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  assas- 
nnated  in  Paris  Nov.  23, 1407,  at  the  instigation  of  his 
political  rival,  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  The  Franciscan 
Jean  Petit  had  endeavored  to  justify  this  crime  in  an 
assembly  of  French  noblemen  held  at  Paris  March  8, 
1408;  but  his  proposition  had  been  condemned,  at  the 
request  of  chancellor  Gerson,  by  the  university  and  the 
bishop  of  Paris.  When  the  matter  was  brought  before 
the  council,  Martin  Porrde,  bishop  of  Arras,  speaking  in 
behalf  of  the  duke  of  Bui^ndy,  tried  to  prevent  any 
conclusions  unfavorable  to  Jean  Petit,  asserting  that 
several  authorities  were  in  favor  of  Petit,  and  that,  in 
consequence,  his  opinion  was  at  least  probable,  and 
ought  not  to  be  peremptorily  disposed  of  by  way  of  re- 
jection and  condemnation.  Gerson  defended  a  contrary 
view  of  the  matter,  and  the  council  condemned  as  he- 
retical the  doctrine  of  the  legitimacy  of  murder  com- 
mitted on  the  persons  of  tyrants,  and  stamped  with 
the  name  of  heretic  all  those  who  should  pertinaciously 
maintain  it  (comp.  Mansi,  Coll.  Cone,  xxvii,  705,  and 
xxviii,  868).  This  resolution  left  probabilism  untouched, 
and  condemned  only  a  false  application  of  its  principles 
in  a  particular  case. 

The  Dominican  Bartolomeo  de  Medina  is  considered 
as  the  founder  of  probabilism  in  its  usual  signification. 
Through  his  commentary  on  the  theological  Summa  of 
St.  Thomas  de  Aquinas  it  entered  the  schools :  "  Si  est 
opinio  probabilis,"  he  says  (qussL  19,  art.  6,  concL  8), 
"licitum  est  earn  sequi,  licet  opposita  probabilior." 
Many  Thomist  theologians  adopted  this  proposition; 
among  them,  Bannez,  Alvarez,  Ledesma,  Martinez,  and 
Lopez.  Among  the  Jesuits,  the  celebrated  Vasquez 
was  the  first  who  (1598)  positively  took  sides  with  the 
probabilists,  and  a  number  of  members  of  his  order  fol- 
lowed in  his  footsteps.  From  this  time  forth  the  Jes- 
uits did  much  for  the  expansion  of  the  probabilistic 
doctrines,  and  the  aberrations  to  which  they  led.  Prob- 
abilism came  to  be  synonymous  with  Jesuitism,  so 
largely  were  the  Jesuits  identified  with  the  advocacy 
of  this  pernicious  dogma.  This  is,  however,  easily  ac- 
counted for.  The  Jesuits  had  come  on  the  stage  at  a 
time  when  the  Church  of  Rome  was  in  danger  of  being 
broken  up,  if  not  of  being  entirely  dismembered.  The 
Reformation  had  struck  her  heavy  blows,  and  in  some 
countries  she  was  felled  to  the  ground.  Loj'ola's  order 
aimed  at  her  recovery  and  restoration.  The  bride  of 
Christ  they  saw  endangered,  and  their  mission  was  the 
salvation  of  the  Romish  Church  at  any  price.  In  a  strug- 
gle of  life  and  death,  as  has  been  aptly  said,  one  is  not 
very  careful  in  the  use  of  measures;  and  in  all  warfare 
the  sentiment  holds  good,  though  involving  manifold 
violations  of  ordinary  right,  that  the  end  sanctifies  the 
means.  The  Jesuits  were  well  aware  that  they  were 
an  essentially  new  phenomenon  of  the  chiurchl}'  life — 
that  they  stood  upon  purely  human  invention  and  pow- 
er ;  it  need  not  surprise  us,  therefore,  that  they  felt  called 
by  their  fundamental  principles  to  the  development  of  a 
special  system  of  morality— a  system  the  highest  end 
of  which  is  the  glory  of  Grod  through  the  exaltation 
of  the  visible  Church,  which,  of  course,  is  to  them  the 
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Romish  Church.  The  puipoae — zealously  pursued  by 
the  Jesuits  in  the  interest  of  Romish  domination->-of 
becoming  soul-guarding  fathers  and  conscience-counsel- 
lors, especially  for  men  and  women  of  eminence,  re- 
quired, on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Jesuits  should  ac- 
quire for  themselves  the  highest  possible  repute  in 
ethics — and  hence  it  was  requisite  that  they  should 
become  the  literary  representatives  thereof;  and,  on 
the  other,  that  this  ethics  should  be  moulded  in  adap- 
tation to  this  end— should  make  itself  not  disagreeable 
and  burdensome,  but  should  become  as  elastic  as  possi- 
ble in  view  of  different  wants — should  be  a  '*  golden  net 
for  catching  souls,"  as  the  Jesuits  themselves  were  wont 
to  call  their  own  pliableness.  The  more  ramified  and 
complex  the  net- work  of  casuistic  etiiics  became,  so 
much  the  more  indispensable  were  the  practiced  con- 
science-counsellors, or,  more  properly,  conscience-advo- 
cates; the  more  stairways  and  back  doors  they  were 
able  to  tuni  attention  to  in  conscience  affairs,  so  much 
the  more  prized  and  influential  they-  became.  This 
explains  the  great  compass  and  the  peculiar  character 
of  Jesuitic  ethics.  They  were  but  too  well  aware  that 
it  did  not  harmonize  with  the  moral  consciousness  of 
the  ancient  Church,  and  they  hesitated  not  to  admit  that 
they  did  not  recognise  earlier  Church  tradition  as  a 
criterion  for  morality,  but  wished  rather  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations for  a  new  tradition.  The  sophistical  artifices  in 
the  doctrine  of  right  and  morality  were  not  then  first 
thought  out  and  invented  by  Jesuitism ;  but  it  learned 
them  by  listening  to  weak,  corrupt  human  nature,  as 
others  had  here  and  there  done  before  it.  Jesuitism, 
moreover,  was  the  Jirsi  to  set  up  these  sophisms  as  rules ; 
first  brought  them  into  an  organized  system  of  doctrine, 
and  formed  them  as  methods  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  morals ;  first  scientifically  constituted,  authorized,  and 
sanctioned  them  as  leading  principles  of  Catholic  mo- 
rality; and — what  is  not  to  be  overlooked — has  firet 
applied  them  to  the  allotment  of  the  moral  life  to  the 
natural  weaknesses  of  the  different  ranks  and  cUsses,  in 
order  that  "the  kingdom  of  heaven  henceforth  may 
suffer  no  violence." 

We  will  not  forget,  however,  that  after  the  Theatines, 
in  a  general  assembly  of  their  order,  in  1598,  had  for- 
mally renounced  probabilism,  several  members  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  likewise  raised  their  voice  against  the 
abuses  of  the  system:  we  mention  among  them  the 
Portuguese  Ferdinand  Rebelle  and  the  ItalLin  Comito- 
lus.  A  short  time  afterwards  the  general  of  the  order, 
Hutius  Yileteschi,  expressed  similar  opinions  in  a  se- 
ries of  writings.  We  read  in  one  of  them :  "  Nonnul- 
lorum  ex  societate  sententise,  in  rebus  pnssertim  ad 
mores  spectantibus,  plus  nimio  liberie  non  modo  pericu- 
lum  est  ne  ipsam  evertant,  sed  ne  ecdesis  etiam  Dei 
universsB  insignia  afferant  detrimenta.  Omni  itaque 
studio  perficiant  ut  qui  docent  scribuntne  minime  hac 
regula  et  norma  in  delectu  sententtarum  utantur:  Tueri 
quia  potest  J  probabUi*  est^  auctore  non  caret.  Verum  ad 
eas  sententias  acc,edant  quas  tutior^  que  graviores 
majorisque  nominis  doctorum  suffragiis  sunt  frequen- 
tat» ;  quie  bonis  moribus  conducunt  magis ;  quie  deni- 
que  pietatem  alere  et  prodesse  queunt,  non  vastare,  non 
perdere."  The  Sorbonue,  too,  opened  fire  upon  the  proba- 
bilistic aberrations  with  the  condemnation  of  the  Mag- 
tuu  director  curcUorum,  tficariorum,  et  confessariorum  of 
P.  Milhard,  and  the  clergy  of  France  continued  the  bat* 
tie  with  praiseworthy  zeaL  The  University  of  Louvain 
made  similar  declarations.  In  1653  the  Dominicans,  in 
a  general  chapter  held  at  Rome,  joined  their  voice  to 
these  authorities.  Again,  some  Jesuits,  among  others 
Candidus  Philalethes  (Andre  Leblanc),  censured  those 
of  .their  order  who  were  advocates  of  probabilism.  Yet 
these  antagonistic  elements  within  Jesuitism  were  the 
exceptions,  not  the  rule.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus  were  wedded  to  their  new  idols;  and  as 
the  Jesuits  were  the  chief  representatives  of  Romish 
ethics  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  those  who  chose 
to  attack  Romanism  levelled  their  guns  directly  at 


probabilism;  while  those  who  favored  Romanism,  or 
were  themselves  its  supporters,  but  desired  the  down- 
fall of  Jesuitism,  directly  charged  on  this  particular 
body  of  probabilists.  Thus»  e.  g.,  Jansenism  lifted  up 
its  voice  against  probabilism  in  order  to  destroy  by  this 
detour  their  enemies  the  Jesuits.  Pascal,  the  great,  if 
not  immortal,  advocate  of  the  Port-Royalists,  adopted 
this  method.  In  his  Lettres  Provincialet  he  puts  to- 
gether these  aberrations  of  members  of  the  Jesuitic  Or- 
der; and  as  he  represents  the  doctrine  of  probability,  it 
is  a  curious  perversion  of  the  principle  of  authority — 
the  application  of  it  to  legitimatize  d^^ubt  and  license. 
He  stigmatized  probabilism  as  the  **  morals  of  the  Jes- 
uits." The  great  publicity  which  the  Provincial  Let" 
ters  owed  to  the  splendid  talent  of  their  author  became, 
especially  among  the  educated  classes,  an  inflexible 
opinion  against  Jesuits,  which  continues  to  this  day. 
A  number  of  refutations  of  the  Provincial  Letters  ap- 
peared, some  of  them  very  awkward.  The  Jesuit  Pi- 
rot,  in  his  ApologU  pour  let  Caauistes  (Paris,  1667), 
made  the  following  assertion :  If  an  opinion  is  probable, 
it  is  sure,  and  can  be  followed ;  sure^  has  no  degrees, 
but  is  indivisible,  so  far  as  the  moral  action  connected 
with  a  probable  opinion  is  concerned ;  in  consequence, 
a  less  probable  opinion  is  as  sure  as  a  more  probable 
(^ApoL  p.  46).  Similar  opinions  were  sustained  by  the 
Jesuits  Matthew  de  Moya,  Honore  Lefevre,  and  £tienne 
dea  Champs  {Queutio  Fadi  de  Sententia  Theolofforum 
Societaiia  circa  Opimonea  probabUeSy  Paris,  1659).  The 
ablest  refutation,  Reponse  aux  Lettres  provincialea  de  L, 
de  MofUaUe;  ou  Entretiens  de  Clecmdre  et  Eudoxe,  is 
due  to  the  Jesuit  Daniel,  the  well-known  French  histo- 
rian, who  gives  a  very  elaborate  account  of  probabilism. 
He  observes  that,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Jefr> 
uits,  two  conditions  are  required  for  the  probability  of 
an  opinion :  first,  it  can  contradict  neither  the  dogmas 
and  truths  taught  by  the  Church,  nor  any  evident  rea- 
son; secondly,  it  must  be  founded  on  sound  judgment, 
and  not  set  up  wantonly  against  the  prevailing  doctrine 
of  the  competent  teachers. 

Among  these  tumultuous  contests  in  the  domain  of 
Catholic  morals,  the  Apostolic  See  could  not  remain 
silent  The  pope  condemned  the  Provincial  Letters 
(Sept.  6, 1667)  on  one  side,  and  Pirot's  Apology  on  the 
other  (August,  1659).  Pope  Alexander  YII  declared 
against  the  dangperous  excrescences  of  probabilism  in  a 
decree  of  Sept.  24,  1665;  and  his  successor,  Imiocent 
XI,  strictly  defined  its  limits  by  his  bull  of  1679.  The 
first-mentioned  decree  commences  with  these  memora* 
ble  words :  "  Our  most  holy  father  has  heard,  not  with- 
out great  sorrow,  that  several  opinions,  which  weaken 
Christian  discipline  and  prepare  destruction  to  the  souls, 
have  been  partly  revived  and  partly  started  for  the  first 
time,  and  that  the  unbridled  license  of  some  extrava- 
gant minds  increases  every  day,  whereby  a  way  of 
thinking  has  crept  into  the  Church  which  is  altogether 
at  variance  with  Christian  simplicity  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  holy  fathers,  and  which,  should  the  believers 
make  it  the  rule  of  their  life,  would  produce  a  great 
moral  oomiption."  Among  the  moral  propositions  cen- 
sured by  these  two  papal  decrees,  the  following  concern 
probabilism:  from  the  first  decree,  Prop.  27 — "Si  liber 
sit  alicujus  junioris  et  modemi,  debet  opinio  censeri  pro- 
babilis,  dum  non  constet  rejectam  esse  a  Sede  apostolica 
tanquam  improbabilem ;"  from  the  latter.  Prop.  1 — 
"Non  est  illicitnm  in  sacramentis  conferendis  seqni 
opinionem  probabilem  de  vak>re  sacramenti,  relicta  tn- 
tiore,  nisi  id  vetet  lex,  conventio  aut  periculum  gravis 
damni  incurrendL  Hinc  sententia  probabili  tantum 
utendum  non  est  in  collatione  baptismi,  ordinis  sacer- 
dotalis  aut  episcopalis."  Prop,  2 — "  Probabiliter  existi- 
mo  judicem  posse  judicare  juzta  opinionem  etiam  minus 
probabilem."  Prop,  3—"  Generatim,  dum  probabilitate 
sive  intrinseca  sive  extrinseca,  quantumvis  tenui,  modo 
a  probabilitatis  finibus  non  exeatur,  confisi  aliquid  agi^ 
mus,  semper  prudenter  agimus."  Prop.  4—"  Ab  infide- 
litate  excusabitur  infidelts  non  credens,  ductus  opiniono 
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minus  probabili.**  The  antiprobabiliMiic  extreme,  repre- 
sented by  the  rigorism  of  the  Jansenists,  was  met  by 
pope  Alexander  YIII  with  the  condemnation  of  the 
proposition  referred  to  above,  a  condemnation  which  is 
contained  in  the  decree  of  1690. 

The  first  consequence  of  the  papal  declarations  was  a 
sharper  separation  of  the  parties.    Probabilism  found 
its  most  redoubtable  adversaries  in  the  Carmelite  Hen- 
ry of  St.  Ignatius,  the  two  Dominicans  Daniel  Goncina 
{Deila  Storia  del  ProbabUismo)  and  Vincent  Patuzzi, 
and  in  Franzoja  and  Pet.  Ballerini.    But  all  these  efforts 
did  not  annihilate  probabilism  whether  inside  or  out- 
ride the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  though  it  had  to  submit 
to  many  restrictions.    In  their  fifth  general  assembly 
the  Jesuits  only  protested  against  making  probabilism 
the  doctrine  of  their  order.    Oliva,  the  general  of  the 
order  (in  a  letter  of  Feb.  3, 1669),  speaks  plainly  enough 
in  favor  of  probabilism ;  and  while  he  declares  certainly 
tmi  truly  probable  opinions  fit  to  engender  a  certain 
conscience  (conscientia  certa),  he  asserts,  on  the  other 
side,  that  the  requiiement  ^'sequendi  semper  in  omni- 
bus probabiliorem  partem*'  would  be  too  heavy  a  burden 
npon  mankind.    It  was  shown,  however,  much  more 
clearly  how  deeply  probabilism  was  rooted  in  the  Jesu- 
itic Order  when  the  Spaniard  Gonzalez,  the  general  of 
the  order,  took  with  great  decision,  in  1694,  the  defence 
of  the  opposite  system.    In  his  work  he  dissents  from 
the  principle  that  man,  in  moral  matters,  must  suffer 
himself  to  be  guided  by  a  sincere  bve  of  truth.    Hence 
he  draws  the  inference  that  we  must  always  choose 
what  we  think  to  be  nearest  to  truth ;  if  objective  truth 
cannot  be  obtained,  we  must  at  least  cling  to  that  which, 
according  to  our  subjective  conviction,  is  nighest  to  it. 
For  that  reason  we  can  follow  even  the  less  sure  opin- 
ion, if  we  are  convinced  of  its  greater  probability.    The 
work  written  from  this  stand-point,  and  which  the  au- 
thor meant  to  dedicate  to  the  general  of  the  order,  Ort«> 
va,  found  its  way  into  publicity  only  after  many  years. 
Perhaps  Gonzales  would  not  have  Ventured,  even  while 
general  of  the  order,  to  publish  it  if  the  same  work 
which  the  casuists  of  the  order  wished  to  suppress  had 
not  been  greatly  approved  of  by  pope  Innocent  XI. 
Many  of  the  Jesuits  claimed  that  Gonzalez  had,  by  his 
disapproval  of  probabilism,  made  himself  unworthy  of 
his  place,  and  pronounced  him  self-deposed.    Only  the 
protection  of  the  pope  saved  him  (see  Wolf,  Getch,  der 
Jesuitenf  i,  173).     In  his  Ftmdamenium  Tkeologia  Mo- 
ralis  (Kome,  1684)  Gonzalez  put  in  the  background  the 
authorirv  system  hitherto  so  predominant  by  giving  the 
preference  to  the  ethical  province  as  the  more  appro- 
priate judgment-seat  of  the  appellate  court.    Two  other 
theologians  followed  in  his  footsteps,  Gisbert  and  Ca- 
margo,  representing  the  probabilioristic  tendency.   Gis- 
bert, professor  at  Toulouse,  did  not  in  his  work  attack 
the  principle  of  probabilism,  only  its  vulgar  form.    He 
asserts  that  we  are  certain  not  to  sin  if  we  stick  to  the 
absolute  probability  either  of  law  or  of  liberty;  if  we 
judge  sensibly  that  something  is  allowed,  after  exam- 
ining it  sufficiently,  taking  the  circumstances  into  ac- 
count, and  satisfying  ourselves  of  the  soundness  of  our 
judgment.    While  Gisbert  treated  the  subject  in  a 
more  speculative  way,  Camargo,  professor  at  Salamanca, 
in  his  treatise  De  Regula  Honettatis  Moralis  (Naples, 
1702),  takes  a  more  historical  view  of  the  matter,  and 
shows  that  modem  probabilism  has  not  the  testimony 
of  antiquity  in  its  favor,  and  that  since  its  first  appear- 
ance the  most  considerable  authorities  were  against  it. 
While  the  probabilists  continued  in  their  attempts 
to  again  turn  the  scales — we  shall  only  mention  the 
Tract€Uu»  Probabititaiit  by  Gabriel  Gualdus  (under  the 
assumed  name  of  NicolausPeguletus,  I/>uvain,  1706)  and 
the  "Criticisms"  of  Cardenas  {0pp.  Garden,  Ven..l710) 
— and  while  the  party  of  the  probabiliorists  grew  in 
strength  every  day,  mediating  tendencies  appeared. 
Among  the  works  written  in  this  spirit,  the  Sententia 
Media  of  AlfonZ(»  de  Liguori  i»  the  best.    This  distin- 
guiaheil  Romanist  developed  a  system  of  morals  which 


may  be  described  as  a  kind  of  practical  probabiliorism, 
in  which,  by  the  use  of  what  are  called  reflex  principles, 
an  opinion  which  effectively  is  but  probable  is  made 
subjectively  the  basis  of  a  certain  and  safe  practical  judg- 
ment. Liguori  teaches  that  we  are  bound  to  keep  our 
actions,  as  much  as  possible,  in  accordance  with  truth ; 
or  at  least,  as  in  the  case  of  a  more  probable  opinion,  as 
near  to  truth  as  possible.  If  it  should  appear  that  of 
two  opinions  one  is  more  favorable  to  liberty,  the  other 
to  law,  the  latter  being  at  the  same  time  more  proba- 
ble, it  must  be  admitted  without  hesiution.  Liguori, 
in  the  case  where  equally  strong  reasons  spesk  for  law 
and  liberty,  professes  a  somewhat  different  opinion  from 
Gisbert  and  the  rigid  probabiliorists — he  decides  for 
liberty.  Liguori  starts  in  his  demonstration  from  the 
proposition  that  a  doubtful  law  is  not  binding  ("lex 
dubia  non  obligat").  A  dubious  law,  he  further  says,  is 
an  uncertain  law,  and  a  law  of  this  description  cannot 
engender  any  obligation  ("lex  incert«  non  potest  cer- 
tam  inducere  obligationem*') ;  for  in  this  case  of  doubt, 
of  uncertainty,  liberty  is  in  possession,  and  in  conse- 
quence has  the  right  on  its  side,  according  to  the  axiom 
"  In  dubio  melior  est  conditio  possidentis."  This  is  the 
strongest  point  of  Liguori*s  argumentation,  but  also  the 
point  with  which  it  stands  and  falls;  here  it  has  to 
fight  a  decisive  battle  against  probabiliorism,  or  against 
refined  tutiorism.  Rassler,  in  his  Norma  Recti  (Ingold. 
1713),  takes  a  similar  stand-point  between  the  contend- 
ing parties,  while  Charles  Emanuel  Pallavicini,  in  his 
letters  on  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  of  peni- 
tence, claims  for  the  confessors  the  right  to  choose  be- 
tween probabilism  or  probabiliorism,  both  with  proper 
restrictions. 

The  maxims  of  the  Jesuits  disseminated  themselves, 
like  an  infectious  disease,  far  beyond  the  circle  of  their 
own  dider,  as  is  shown  by  the  comprehensive  works  of 
the  Sicilian  Antony  Diana  {Reaolutiones  MoraUtj  Antv. 
1629-37,  4  vols,  fol.;  Lugd.  1667;  VeneL  1728),  who 
taught,  under  the  express  approval  of  his  ecclesiastical 
superiors,  and  also  of  the  Jesuits,  the  doctrine  of  proba- 
bilism in  its  worst  forms.  One  may  act  according  to  a 
probable  opinion,  and  disregard  the  more  probable  one ; 
man  is  not  under  obligation  to  follow  the  more  perfect 
and  the  more  certain,  but  it  suffices  to  follow  the  simply 
certain  and  perfect ;  it  would  be  an  unendurable  bur- 
den were  one  required  to  hunt  out  the  more  probable 
opinions  {Ret.  Mor,  [Antv.  1637]  vol.  ii,  tract.  18;  voL 
ivj  tract.  3;  Sumnui  [1652],  p.  214).  The  most  of  the 
Jesuits  taught  the  same  thing.  In  relation  to  mur- 
der, Diana  teaches  like  Escobar:  I  am  at  liberty  to 
kill  even  him  who  assails  my  honor  if  my  honor  cannot 
otherwise  be  rescued  {Ret.  Mor.  iii,  5,  90;  Summay  p. 
210, 212).  When  some  one  has  resolved  upon  a  great 
sin,  then  one  is  at  liberty  to  recommend  to  him  a  lesser 
one,  because  such  advice  does  not  relate  absolutely  to 
an  evil,  but  to  a  g^ood,  namely,  the  avoiding  of  the 
worse ;  for  example,  if  I  cannot  otherwise  dissuade  a 
person  from  an  intended  adultery  than  by  recommending 
to  him  fornication  instead  thereof,  then  it  is  allowable 
to  recommend  this  to  him ;  not,  however,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  a  sin,  but  in  so  far  as  it  prevents  the  sin  of  adultery. 
Diana  appeals  in  this  connection  to  many  like-judging 
Jesuit  doctors  {Ret.  Mor.  [Antv.  1637]  vol.  iii,  tract.  5, 
87).  If  a  priest  commissions  Peter  to  kill  Caius,  who 
I  is  weaker  than  Peter,  but  nevertheless  Peter  comes  out 
J  second  best 'and  gets  killed  himself,  still  the  priest  in- 
curs no  guilt,  and  may  continue  in  the  administration 
of  his  office  {ibid,  voL  iii,  tract.  15, 17).  tie  who  resolves 
upon  committing  all  possible  venial  sins  does  nut  there- 
bo  involve  himself  in  any  mortal  sin  {ibid.  voL  iii,  tract 
6,  24).  He  who,  ex  cUiqua  jutta  cauta,  rents  a  house 
to  another  for  purposes  of  prostitution  commits  no  sin 
{ibid.  voL  iii,  tract.  6,  45).  To  eat  human  flesh,  in  case 
of  necesrity.  he  holds,  with  the  majority  of  the  Jesuits, 
as  allowable  {ibid,  tract.  6,  48).  He  who,  in  virtue  of  a 
promise  of  marriage,  induces  a  maiden  to  yield  to  him 
i  is  not  bound  by  his  promise  in  case  he  is  of  higher 
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rank  or  richer  tbau  she,  or  in  cue  he  can  persuade  him- 
self that  she  will  not  take  his  promise  in  serious  earnest 
(tMdL  [Antv.]  voL  iii,  tract.  6,  81 ;  in  the  spirit  of  San- 
chez and  Less).  Marriage  between  brother  and  sister 
can  be  made  legitimate  by  papal  dispensation  {ibid,  vol. 
iVf  tract.  4,  94;  sanctioned  by  several  Jesuits).  In 
duch  moral  perversity  of  view  Diana  seems  only  to 
have  been  surpassed  by  the  Spanish  Netherlander  Cis- 
tercian Lobkowitz  (Th&)L  Mor,  1645, 1652;  comp.  Per- 
rault,  i,  831  sq.),  who,  in  his  scepticism,  entirely  breaks 
down  the  moral  consciousness,  and  declares  that  noth- 
ing is  evU  per  se,  but  only  because  it  is  positively  for- 
bidden ;  hence  God  can  dispense  even  with  all  the  com- 
mandments (comp.  the  views  of  Duns  Sootus,  p.  84) 
(ibid,  1626) ;  can,  e.  g.,  allow  whoredom  and  other  like 
sins,  for  none  of  these  are  evils  per  m.  Monks  and 
priests  are  at  liberty  to  kill  the  female  misused  by  them 
when  they  fear,  on  her  account,  for  their  honor.  This 
writer  declares  himself  expressly  and  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  views  of  the  Jesuits.  Also  the  Franciscan  Order 
became  infected  with  the  maxims  of  the  Jesuits,  as  is 
proved  by  the  very  voluminous  work  of  fiarthoL  Mas- 
trius  de  Mandttla  (ibid,  1626),  which  was  published  un- 
der the  express  sanction  of  the  officers  of  the  order,  and 
who  justifies  ratridiones  metOalea  even  in  oaths  (Di^, 
xi,  52, 171, 172, 183,  ed.  Yen.  1723),  and  also  the  mur- 
der of  tyrants  {ibid,  viii,  27),  the  murder  of  the  slan- 
derers of  an  important  person,  castration,  and  similar 
things  (t&id  viii,  25,  28;  xi,  110  sq.),  as  well  as  proba- 
bilism. 

The  moral  system  of  the  Jesuits  is,  we  grant,  not, 
strictly  speaking,  that  of  the  Romish  Church ;  many 
of  their  more  extreme  maxims  the  Church  has  con- 
demned, and  the  more  recent  Jesuits  themselves  find  it 
advisable  no  longer  fully  to  avow  their  former  princi- 
ples. Nevertheless  Jesuitism,  together  with  its  iystem 
of  morals,  is,  as  has  been  well  said  by  Wuttke  (i,  271, 
272),  "•  the  ultimate  consequential  goal  of  the  Church 
in  its  turning  aside  from  the  Gospel,  just  as  (though 
in  other  respects  widely  different  therefrom)  Talmud- 
ism  was  the  necessary  goal  of  Judaism  in  its  rejection 
of  the  Saviour.  The  error  consists  in  the  placing  of 
human  discretion  and  authority  in  the  stead  of  the 
unconditionally  valid,  revealed  will  of  God.  Even  as 
earlier  Catholicism  had  intensified  the  divine  command 
by  self- invented,  ascetic  work -holiness  into  a  seem- 
ingly greater  severity — had  aimed  at  a  higher  moral 
perfection  than  that  required  by  God — so  Jesuitism, 
with  like  presumption,  lowered  the  moral  law,  out  of 
consideration  to  temporal  relations,  to  a  merest  mini- 
mum requirement;  contented  itself  with  a  much  lower 
moral  perfection  than  the  divine  law  calls  for,  and 
sought  out  cunning  means  for  lightening  even  this  min- 
imum." 

Probabilism,  moreover,  is  not  a  merely  fortuitously 
discovered  expedient,  but  it  is  in  fact  an  almost  inevi- 
table consequence  of  the  historical  essence  of  Jesuitism. 
The  order  itself  arose  neither  on  the  basis  of  Scripture 
nor  of  ancient  Church  tradition,  but  sprang  absolutely 
from  the  daring  inventive  power  of  a  single  man  break- 
ing through  the  limits  of  ecclesiastical  actuality.  It  is 
not  therefore  at  all  unnatural  that  it  should  make  the  au- 
thority of  a  single  spiritually  pre-eminent  man  its  high- 
est determining  power,  and  subordinate  to  this  the  his- 
torical objective  form  of  the  moral  consciousness.  This, 
then,  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  'of  Jesuitical 
ethics — that  in  the  place  of  the  eternal  objective  ground 
and  criterion  of  the  moral  it  substitutes  subjective  opin- 
ion, and  in  the  place  of  an  unconditional  eternal  end  a 
merely  conditionally  valid  one,  viz.  the  defending  of  the 
actual,  visible  Church  against  all  forms  of  opposition — 
dtat  in  the  place  of  the  moral  conscience  it  substitutes 
the  human  calculating  of  circumstantial  and  fortuitous 
adaptation  to  the  promotion  of  this  its  highest  end ; 
that  it  attempts  to  realize  what  is  per  te  and  absolute- 
ly valid  by  a  wide -reaching  isolating  of  the  means, 
and  by  so  doing  subordinates  morality  to  the  discre- 


tion of  the  single  subject.  '*  Though  the  ethics  pf  the 
Jesuits  are  lax  and  quite  too  indulgent  towards  worldly, 
sinful  proclivities  and  fashions,  yet  this  is  only  one 
phase  of  the  matter.  A  merely  worldly-lax  mond  sys- 
tem, in  the  usual  sense,  seems  but  little -applicable  to 
the  members  of  a  brotherhood  the  first  rule  of  which  is 
a  perfect  renunciation  of  personal  will  and  personal 
opinion  and  self-determination,  in  a  word,  unconditional 
obedience  to  every  command  of  superiors,  and  which 
has  actually  accomplished  in  the  missionary  field  the 
grandest  of  deeds,  and  numbers  among  its  members 
multitudes  of  heroic  naartyrs.  This  lack  of  strictness 
in  one  direction  rests  by  no  means  on  mere  worldliness, 
on  pleasure  in  the  deUghts  of  this  life,  but  follows,  on 
the  one  hand,  of  necessity  (as  well  as  does  also  the  rigor 
of  obedience),  from  the  subjectively  arbitrary  presuppo- 
sition of  the  entire  order,  fron)  the  lack  of  an  objective, 
unshaken  foundation,  and  rests,  on  the  other  band, 
strictly  on  calculation ;  is  itself  a  cunningly  devised 
means  to  the  end ;  is  intended  to  awaken,  especially  in 
the  great  and  mighty  of  the  earth  (and  the  masses  of 
the  people  are  such  under  some  circumstuices),  a  love 
to  the  Churoh,  to  the  mild,  friendly,  indulgent  mother." 

Jesuitical  ethics  is  the  opposite  pole  of  monastic  eth- 
ics; where  the  latter  requires  too  much,  the  former  ex- 
acts too  little.  Monastic  morality  strives  to  win  God 
for  the  sinful  world,  Jesuitical  morality  seeks  to  win  the 
sinful  world,  not  indeed  for  God,  but  at  least  for  the 
Church.  Monastidsin  says  to  Gk)d,  though  not  in  an 
evangelical  sense,  "If  I  have  only  thee,  then  I  ask  for 
nothing  else  in  heaven  or  earth."  Jesuitism  says  about 
the  same  thing,  but  saj'S  it  to  the  world,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  distinguished  and  powerful.  The  former 
turns  away  in  indignant  contempt  from  the  worldly  life 
because  the  world  is  immersed  in  sin;  the  latter  gener- 
ously receives  the  same  into  itself,  and  turns  attention 
away  from  guilt  by  denying  it.  It  is  true  the  Jesuits 
represent  also  a  monastic  onler,  but  this  order  is  also  a 
means  to  an  end,  add  resembles  the  other  nobler  orders 
about  as  much  as  wily  Reynard  resembles  the  pious  pil- 
grim ;  and  the  well-known  hostility  of  the  older  orders 
to  this  brilliantly  rising  new  one  was  not  mere  jealousy, 
but  a  ver>'  natural,  and,  for  the  most  part,  moral  protest 
against  the  spirit  of  the  same.  See  Wuttke,  Chislian 
Ethia  (transL  by  Prof.  J.  P.  Lacroix,  N.  Y.  1874,  2  vols. 
12mo),  i,  255-272;  StSudlin,  Gesdu  der  SiUenUhre  Jem 
(Getting.  1799),  i,  441 ;  Schrockh,  KirchengeMch,  ix,  843 
sq. ;  CottA,  De  Prob.  Morali  (Jena,  1728) ;  Rachel,  Ex- 
amen  Prob,  Jet,  (Helmst.  1664, 4to) ;  De  Wette,  ChrioL 
Siitenbihrff  II,  ii,  334  sq. ;  Perrault,  Morale  dea  Jetuitet 
(1667,  3  vols.) ;  Ellendorf,  Die  Moral  u.  Politik  der  Je- 
tuiten  (1840);  Pragmatitche  Getch,  der  Monchiorden 
(1770),  vols,  ix  and  x;  DeuUckes  KircherAlatt,  1875  (re- 
view of  Gury*s  Compendium  TheologitB  MoraUt,  new 
ed.  Ratisbon,  1874;  one  of  the  wont  probabilistic  advo- 
cates); Mosheim,  EccUs,  Hi»t,  iv,  230;  v,  190;  CArtf- 
tian  Remembrancer,  July,  1852,  p.  191  sq.;  Amer,  Quar. 
Rev,  xi,  473 ;  Edinb,  Rev,  xxiii,  320 ;  xcii,  art  L  (J.  H. W.) 

Probable  {lAt.  probabilis),  a  barbarous  technical 
word  which  serves  to  designate  the  philosophic  dogma 
that  anything  which  does  not  admit  of  demonstration 
may  admit  the  probable  as  proof,  if  such  a  course  does 
not  involve  absurdity  or  contradiction.  "As  demoa- 
stration,"  says  Locke,  "  is  the  showing  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  two  ideas,  by  the  intervention  of  one 
or  more  proofs,  which  have  a  constant,  immutable,  and 
visible  connection  one  with  another;  90  probabiliiy  is 
nothing  but  the  appearance  of  such  an  agreement  or 
disagreement  by  the  intervention  of  proofs  whose  con- 
nection is  not  constant  and  immutable,  or  at  least  is 
not  perceived  to  be  so,  but  is,  or  appears  for  the  meet 
part  to  be  so,  and  is  enough  to  induce  the  mind  to  judge 
the  proposition  to  be  true  or  false,  rather  than  the  con- 
trary. .  .  .  The  entertainment  the  mind  gives  this  sort 
of  propositions  is  called  belief,  assent,  or  opinion,  which 
is  admitting  or  receiving  any  proposition  as  true  upon 
arguments  or  prooft  that  are  found  to  persuade  us  to 
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receive  it  as  troe,  without  certain  knowledge  that  it  is 
80.  And  herein  lies  the  difference  between  probability 
and  certainty,  faith  and  knowledge,  that  in  all  the  parts 
of  knowledge  there  is  intuition;  each  immediate  idea, 
each  step,  has  its  visible  and  certain  connection ;  in  be- 
lief not  so.  That  which  makes  us  believe  is  something 
extraneous  to  the  thing  we  believe ;  something  not  ev- 
idently joined  on  both  sides  to,  and  so  not  manifestly 
showing  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of,  those  ideas 
that  are  under  consideration*'  {Essay  on  the  Hutnan  Un- 
derstanding, bk.  iv,  ch.  XV ;  comp.  Reid,  Tnlell,  Powers, 
essay  vii,  ch.  iii).  "The  word  probable,'"  says  Mr. 
Stewart,  "  does  not  impl}"  any  deficiency  in  the  proof, 
but  only  marks  the  particular  nature  of  that  proof,  as 
contradistinguished  from  another  species  of  evidence. 
It  is  opposed  not  to  what  is  certain,  but  to  what  admits 
of  being  demonstrated  after  the  manner  of  the  mathe- 
maticians. This  differs  widely  from  the  meaning  an- 
nexed to  the  same  word  in  popular  discourse;  accord- 
ing to  which,  whatever  event  is  said  to  be  probable  is 
understood  to  be  expected  with  some  degree  of  doubt. 
.  .  .  But  although,  in  philosophical  language,  the  epi- 
thet probable  be  applied  to  events  4vhich  are  acknowl- 
edged to  be  certain,  it  is  also  applied  to  events  which 
are  called  probable  by  the  vulgar.  The  philosophical 
meaning  of  the  word,  therefore,  is  more  comprehensive 
than  the  popular;  t^e  former  denoting  that  particular 
species  of  evidence  of  which  contingent  truths  admit; 
the  latter  being  confined  to  such  degrees  of  this  evi- 
dence as  fall  short  of  the  highest  These  different  de- 
grees of  probability  the  philosopher  considers  as  a  series, 
beginning  with  bare  possibility,  and  terminating  in  that 
apprehended  infallibility  with  which  the  phrase  moral 
certainty  is  synonymous.  To  this  last  term  of  the  se- 
ries the  word  probable  is,  in  its  ordinarv  acceptation, 
plainly  inapplicable"  (Klements,  pt.  ii,  ch.^i,  §  4). 

Archbishop  Butler,  in  his  treatment  of  the  evidences 
of  Christianity,  has  had  frequent  recourse  to  this  the- 
ory of  the  probable,  and  in  consequence  has  at  times 
laid  himself  open  to  severe  attacks  from  the  deistical 
and  infidel  schools  of  philosophy.    By  dwelling  exclu- 
sively upon  the  absence  of  direct  contradiction,  and 
sinking  the  absence  of  confirmation,  the  learned  author 
of  the  Analogy  not  unfrequently  converts  absolute  igno- 
rance into  the  likeness  of  some  degree  of  positive  knowl- 
edge.    So  Campbell,  who  borrowed  from  Butler,  con- 
structed most  ingenious  arguments  on  this  paradox. 
Both  these  English  thinkers  seem  to  have  had  a  con- 
fused notion  that  the  improbability  is  an  actual  thing 
which  still  exists.    Thus  Campbell,  after  Butler,  says, 
e.  g.,  ^  The  chances  that  a  comet  will  not  appear  at  a 
given  instant  in  a  given  place  are  infinite.    The  pre- 
sumption against  the  statement  is  therefore  as  strong 
as  experience  can  afford ;  and  yet  when  an  astronomer 
announces  the  appearance  of  the  comet  you  unh^itat- 
ingly  believe  him."    The  object  in  this  statement  is  to 
prove  that  we  must  depend  largely  upon  testimony 
built  up  from  experience,  and  that  therefore  knowledge 
is  built  uiwn  the  probable.    The  result  is,  of  course,  a 
delusive  appearance  of  independent  scientific  grounds  for 
what  is  really  a  purely  a  priori  deduction.   Like  meth- 
ods arc  now  adopted  in  scientific  circles,  and  what  Hume 
and  consorts  once  condemned  the  theologians  for,  the 
latter  now  have  to  contend  with  in  the  application  of 
scientific  query ings  to  the  positive  in  divine  laws  and 
institutions.    See  Ueberweg,  IlisL  o/Philos,  (Index  in 
vol.  ii) ;  The  {fjmd.)  Quar.  Hev,  Jan.  1876,  p.  31  sq. ; 
London  Academy,  Nov.  15,  1873,  p.  436,  coL  1;  Ste- 
phen, Religious  Thought  in  England  in  the  ISth  Cen- 
tury, voL  i.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Probation,  Egclesiastical,  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  other  Methodist  bodies,  is  the 
period,  usually  six  months,  for  the  candidate  for  Church 
membership  to  determine  whether  the  organization  is 
such  as  is  likely  to  aid  him  in  his  Christian  life,  and  for 
the  Church  to  determine  whether  he  is  a  proper  person 
to  be  received. 
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PROBATION,  Ministerial,  signifies  among  some 
English  dissenters  the  sUte  of  a  student  or  minister 
while  supplying  a  vacant  church,  with  a  view,  on  their 
approval  of  his  character  and  talents,  to  his  taking  the 
pastoral  oversight  of  them. 

PROBATION,  Monastic,  is  the  year  of  a  novitiate, 
which  a  religieux  must  pass  in  a  convent  to  prove  his 
virtue  and  vocation,  and  whether  he  can  bear  the  se- 
verities of  the  rule. 

PROBATION,  Moral,  is  a  term  used  in  Christimi 
morals  to  denote  that  state  of  man  in  which  his  char- 
acter is  formed  and  developed  in  action  preparatory 
to  judgment  (q.  v.).    It  is  the  sUte  antecedent  to  a 
SUte  of  retribution  (q.  v.).     "More  strictly  speaking, 
moral  probation  is  that  experimental  trial  which  lays 
the  foundation  for  approbation  or  disapprobation,  praise 
or  blame,  reward  or  punbhment     It   involves   ob- 
ligations to  obedience,  exposure  to  temptations,  com- 
mands and  prohibitions;  promises,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
encourage  to  duty;  threatenings, on  the  other,  to  deter 
from  sin ;  with  a  certainty  of  final  retributions  accord- 
ing to  the  character  produced  under  these  various 
means,  and  visibly  proved  by  the  course  of  action  pur- 
sued by  the  individual.     This  is  the  sUte  which  is  de- 
nominated moral  probation ;  and  in  such  a  state  is  man- 
kind under  the  hiw  of  God  and  the  mediatorial  reign 
of  Christ;  or,  in  the  customary  language  of  the  New 
Test,,  under  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (Matt,  xiii,  10-52)." 
It  is  the  principal  or  rather  essential  doctrine  in  the  in- 
dependent system  of  those  Christian  moralists  who  wish 
to  prove  metaphysically  the  truth  of  Christian  ethics. 
It  is  the  favorite  basis  of  Butler  in  his  Analogy,     See 
Butler,  Works,  i,  109,  128  sq.,  382;  Chiisiian  Rev.  xvi, 
641 ;  Harlan,  Ethics  (see  Index).   The  question  whether 
there  be  a  period  of  probation  after  death  is  more  prop- 
erly a  part  of  the  articles  Futurk  Punishment  and 
Purgatory.    Comp.  the  uUeih.  Quar.  Rev.  April,  1876, 
p.  366  sq.,  857  sq. 

Probationer  is,  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  a  stu- 
dent in  divinity,  who,  bringing  a  certificate  from  a  pit)- 
fessor  in  a  university  of  his  good  morals,  and  his  hav- 
ing performed  his  exercises  to  approbation,  is  admitted 
to  undergo  several  trials  before  the  presbyter^',  and 
upon  his  acquitting  himself  properly  in  these,  receives  a 
license  to  preach.    See  also  Probation. 

Probity ;  honesty,  suicerity,  or  veracity.  "  It  con- 
sists in  the  habit  of  actions  useful  to  society,  and  in  the 
constant  observance  of  the  laws  which  justice  and  con- 
science impose  upon  us.  The  man  who  obe3's  all  the 
laws  of  society  with  an  exact  punctuality  is  not,  there- 
fore, a  man  of  probity ;  laws  can  only  respect  the  exter- 
nal and  definite  parts  of  human  conduct;  but  probity 
respects  our  more  private  actions,  and  such  as  it  is  im- 
possible in  all  cases  to  define;  and  it  appears  to  be  in 
morals  what  charity  is  in  religion.  Probity  teaches  us 
to  perform  in  society  those  actions  which  no  external 
power  can  oblige  us  to  perform,  and  is  that  quality  in 
the  human  mind  from  which  we  claim  the  performance 
of  the  rights  commonly  called  imperfect"— Buck,  s.  v, 

Probst.    See  Spreno. 

ProbuB,  a  Christian  martyr  under  Diocletian  and 
Maximian,  in  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century,  was 
bom  at  Sida,  in  Pamphylia.  He  was  repeatedly  called 
up  before'  Maximus,  the  governor  of  Cilicia,  and  com- 
manded to  sacrifice  to  the  heathen  deities.  But  he  in- 
variably refused,  and  his  conduct  was  marked  by  the 
strongest  decision.  He  was  on  one  occasion  scourged, 
both  on  his  back  and  belly,  which  only  called  forth 
from  the  intrepid  roan  the  remark, "  The  more  my  body 
suffers  and  loses  blood,  the  more  my  soul  will  grow  vig- 
ordus  and  be  a  gainer."  After  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  destroy  him  by  means  of  wild  beasts,  he  was  final!}' 
slain  by  a  sword,  rejoicing  to  suffer  persecution  for 
righteousness'  sake.     See  Fox,  Book  of  Martyrs,  p.  43. 

Probua  Lector,  an  Irish  monastic,  flourished  in 
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the  Monastery  of  Slane,  Ireland,  A.D.  949.  His  orig- 
inal name  was  Ceanchair,  but,  like  many  Irish  scholars 
and  missionaries  of  that  period,  he  Latinized  it.  He 
wrote  the  first  Life  of  St.  Patrick  about  600  years  after 
the  saint's  death.  Fiacre  had  previously  written  some 
verses  on  the  saint,  and  Muirchu  had  alluded  to  him  in 
another  work,  but  the  first  Life  of  St.  Patrick  was  from 
the  pen  of  Probus.  He  gives  no  authorities  for  his 
statements  in  this  Life,  and  we  know  of  none  then  ex* 
tant  that  he  could  have  given.  He  wrote  in  a  dark 
period,  the  midnight  of  the  Dark  Ages.  He  seems  to 
have  written  from  hw  own  fancy,  viewing  the  eccle- 
siastical affairs  of  the  infant  Church  of  Ireland  in  the 
5th  century  through  the  medium  of  his  own  times. 
Bishop  Lanigan,  the  Roman  Catholic  historian,  admits 
that  his  facts  cannot  be  distinguished  from  his  fancies. 
He  became  a  devotee  and  a  high  ritualist,  and  was  es- 
teemed in  his  day  a  very  holy  and  learned  man.  When 
the  pagan  Danes  set  fire  to  the  Monastery  of  Slane,  he 
refused  to  be  separated  from  the  precious  MSS.  and 
relics  in  it,  and  rushed  into  the  flames  and  perished 
with  them.  His  Life  of  St  Patrick,  and  still  more  that 
of  Jocelin,  who  wrote  about  150  years  after  him,  have 
ever  since  been  the  store-house  from  which  the  ma- 
terial of  every  Roman  Catholic  Life  of  the  Irish  saint 
has  been  drawn.  Jocelin  lived  in  an  age  of  fiction  in 
regard  to  Ireland,  and  seems  to  have  written  according 
to  the  liveliness  of  his  fancy  or  to  the  supposed  creduli- 
ty of  his  readers.  He  asserted  many  things  about  St. 
Patrick  which  had  never  been  heard  of  before  and  for 
which  he  gives  no  authority,  and  which  intelligent 
Catholics  now  indignantly  rejecL  Dr.  Colgan,  the  Irish 
antiquarian,  says  that  the  fable  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
venomous  serpents  from  Ireland  was  for  the  first  time 
put  forth  by  Jocelin.  This  and  similar  fabrications 
being  thus  boldly  and  dogmatically  asserted  in  a  dark 
age,  and  remaining  for  centuries  uncontradicted,  thou- 
sands afterwards  received  them  as  historical  facts.  Dr. 
Johnson  says  somewhere,  ^  One  may  tell  a  bona-fide  lie, 
and  if  he  shall  tell  it  over  ten  times,  and  no  one  shall 
contradict  him,  he  will  begin  to  believe  it  himself." 
This  has  been  really  true  in  regard  to  Ireland.  Fables 
and  monstrosities  remaining  thus  uncontradicted  have 
been  credited  by  thousands,  while  others  who  could  not 
receive  them  have  foolishly  and  sceptically  thrown 
aside  well-attested  truths  and  regarded  nearly  all  Irish 
history  as  fabulous.  Perhaps  the  real  life  and  charac- 
ter of  no  one,  so  long  and  so  thoroughly  incorporated  in 
history,  are  so  little  known  as  those  of  Su  Patrick.  'See 
Moore,  //iff.  of  Ireland;  Usher,  ReUgion  of  the  Early 
Irish.     (D.  D.) 

Procaodni,  Camillo,  an  Italian  painter  who 
contributed  to  sacred  art,  was  bom  in  1546.  He  re- 
ceived his  first  instruction  in  the  school  of  his  father, 
and  afterwards  visited  Rome,  where  some  biographers 
say  that  he  studied  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo  and 
Raphael.  Procaccini  wrought  uninterruptedly,  and  pro- 
duced paintings  at  such  a  rate  that  his  works,  though 
they  charm  the  eye  by  the  simplicity  and  spirit  which 
characterize  them,  are  greatly  deficient  in  the  higher 
power  of  impressing  the  mind  and  moving  the  affec- 
tions. His  St,  Rock  Admmisfering  to  the  Sick  of  the 
Plague,  which  is  at  Dresden,  is  one  of  his  best  works. 
He  died  in  1626. 

Procaccini,  Creole,  the  elder,  was  the  head  of 
the  celebrated  family  of  artists  of  that  name.  He  was 
bom  in  1520  at  Bologna,  where  the  greater  number  of 
liis  works  still  exist.  He  died  about  1591.  Authors 
are  divided  in  opinion  respecting  his  merit :  Baldinucci 
and  Malvasia  call  him  a  painter  of  moderate  talent, 
while  Lontazzo  esteems  him  to  be  a  happy  imitator  of 
the  coloring  and  grace  of  Correggio.  His  design  is  too 
ihlnute  and  his  coloring  too  languid,  but  he  possessed 
far  more  taste  than  most  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
precinon  free  from  mannerism,  which  eminently  quali- 
fied him  for  an  instructor  of  youth.    Several  eminent 


artists,  among  whom  were  Sammacchinl,  Sabbatini,  Ber- 
toja,  and  his  own  three  sons,  were  his  disciples.  —  Eng* 
liah  Cydop,  s.  v.  Those  interested  in  his  works  may 
consult  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  voL  IL 

Procaccini,  Giulio  Cesare,  the  best  artist  of 
the  family,  was  bom  in  1548.  He  renounced  sculpture, 
in  which  be  had  made  considerable  progress,  for  paint- 
ing, which  he  studied  in  the  school  of  the  Caracci.  The 
works  of  Correggio  were  the  principal  object  of  his 
studies,  and  many  judges  are  of  opinion  that  no  painter 
ever  approached  nearer  to  the  style  of  that  great  artist. 
In  some  of  his  easel  pictures  and  works  of  confined  com- 
position he  has  been  mistaken  for  Correggio.  A  Ma- 
donna of  his  at  San  Luigi  de'  Frances!  has  been  en- 
graved as  the  work  of  that  master;  and  some  paintings 
still  more  closely  approximating  to  this  style  are  in  the 
palace  of  Sanvitali  at  Rome  and  in  that  of  Carrega  at 
Genoa.  Of  bis  altar-pieces,  that  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Afra  in  Brescia  is  perhaps  most  like  the  style  of  Cor- 
reggio :  it  represents  the  Virgin  and  ChUd  amid  a  smU- 
iiuf  group  of  saints  and  angets,  in  which  dignity  seems 
as  much  sacrificed  to  grace  as  in  the  mutual  smile  of  the 
Virgin  and  the  A  ngel  in  the  Nunziata  at  San  Antonio  of 
Milan.  He  is  sometimes  blamable  for  extravagance  of 
attitude,  as  in  the  Executioner  of  San  Nazario,  which  is 
otherwise  a  picture  full  of  beauties.  Notwithstanding  the 
number  and  extent  of  his  works,  his  design  is  correct, 
his  forms  and  draperies  select,  his  invention  varied,  and 
the  whole  together  has  a  certain  grandeur  and  breadth 
which  he  either  acquired  from  the  Caracci,  or,  like  them, 
derived  from  Correggio.  He  died  in  1626.  There  are 
many  of  his  works  in  Milan. — English  Cyclop,  a.  v. 

Procedure,  Egclesiasticai^  or  the  rules  to  be 
followed  in  the  Church  of  Rome  in  disciplinary  ac- 
tions. They  owe  their  regulation  to  pope  Innocent 
III.  Previous  to  hb  time,  it  is  trae,  the  oflScial  vin- 
dication had  assumed  a  more  definite  form  in  the 
synodal  jurisdiction  of  the  archdeacon.  But  he  per- 
fected them,  and  there  are  now  in  the  Romish  Church 
five  kinds  of  penal  procedures  in  use:  the  trial  may 
be  instituted  in  consequence  of  accusation,  inquisi- 
tion, denunciation,  exception,  and  on  account  of  noto- 
riety. The  first  and  last  had  existed  at  a  much  earlier 
period.  There  was  no  need  of  a  formal  accusation  in 
the  case  of  notorious  transgressions,  and  the  bishop  pun- 
bhed  them  in  virtue  of  his  oflSce;  of  course,  af^er  the 
matter  had  been  sufiUciently  proved  and  avowed.  The 
proceedings  were  of  a  more  formal  kind  when  there  was 
an  accusation.  Here  the  proceedings  of  the  Roman 
law  were  taken  for  models.  The  inquisition  or  official 
examination  took  place  when  an  ecclesiastic  was  ac- 
cused of  a  transgression  by  a  public  and  plausible  m- 
mor,  which  acted,  as  it  were,  as  accnsator.  To  com- 
plete the  official  examination,  the  judge  could,  if  he 
thought  fit,  exact  the  oath  of  purgation  (purgatio  en- 
nonica).  The  former  custom  of  purgation  by  ordeals 
now  came  into  disuse.  If  a  plausible  denunciation  was 
made,  an  official  examination  must  take  place.  If  the 
fault  was  avowed,  the  penalty  was  only  the  imposition 
of  a  penance.  Cases  of  exception  were  those  where  a 
man  who  was  on  the  point  of  appearing  as  a  witness  or 
accuser,  or  a  person  who  applied  for  ordination  or  for 
an  ecclesiastical  office,  was  stopped  by  an  accusation, 
which,  if  proved,  unfitted  him  for  bearing  witness  or 
office.  This  was  also  an  occasion  for  canonical  purga- 
tion. In  these  cases  punishment  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  there  could  only  follow  an  exclusion  from  the 
witness-stand,  from  the  right  to  accuse,  from  the  orders 
or  the  function  in  question.  In  those  parts  where  the 
Church  is  still  possessed  of  a  penal  jurisdiction,  she  has 
to  conform  to  the  laws  and  customs  which  regulate  the 
penal  procedure  of  the  country.  See  Biener,  Seit^  zur 
Gesch.  des  Inqnisiiions-prooesses  (Leipa  1827) ;  Hilden- 
brand,  Die  Purgatio  Canonica  und  Civilis  (Munich, 
1841);  Walter,  Kirchenrecht,  §  200;  Bichter,  Kirehen- 
recht,  §  211. — Aschbach,  Kirchen-Lex.  s.  y. 
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ProcesSi  the  formal  act,  instrament,  bull,  or  edict 
o(  eanomzation  (q.v.)  in  the  Romish  Church. 

ProcesBlon,  the  Hebrew  term  HS^^bn,  hdlikah, 
rendered  'Agoing'*  in  Paa.  Ixxviii,  25,  means  a  religious 
procession,  as  described  in  the  context,  headed  by  the 
phylarchs,  who  preceded  the  sacred  ark,  while  the  in- 
strumental musicians  followed  it,  and  a  line  of  females 
with  timbrels  accompanied  it  on  either  side*  On  the 
general  subject  see  the  monographs  in  Yolbeding,  Index 
Programmatum^  p.  159.    See  Pbocessions. 

Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  doctrine 
regarding  the  Third  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  which 
teaches  that  as  the  Son  proceeds  (or  is  bom)  from  the 
Father,  so  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  (or  emanates)  from 
the  Father  and  from  the  Son,  but  as  from  one' principle. 
The  subject  has  been  fully  discussed  in  its  historical  re- 
lations in  the  art  Filioque  €k>3(TB0VER8Y,  and  as  a  the- 
ological question  in  the  art.  Holy  Ghost.  But  since 
the  writing  of  those  articles  the  subject  has  been  revived 
and  taken  a  new  historical  form— the  formation  of  a 
new  religious  body  from  the  ranks  of  the  Bomish  Church, 
now  known  as  the  Old  Catholics  (q.  v.).  At  their  second 
annual  conference  or  synod  held  in  Bonn,  Germany,  in 
1876,  preparations  were  made  for  a  "  Union  Conference" 
of  the  Old  Catholic,  Oriental,  and  Anglican  churches,  and 
sncb  a  conference  accordingly  convened  at  Bonn  on  Aug. 
12  of  that  year  and  lasted  five  days.  (Those  interested 
in  the  character  and  nationality  of  its  distinguished  at- 
tendants will  do  well  to  consult  the  Mtthoditt  Quar, 
Oct  1875,  p.  678-675.)  In  the  last  session  of  that  con- 
ference a  common  formula  was  adopted  respecting  the 
doctrine  of  the  Procession,  which  Westerns  and  Orien- 
tals alike  agreed  to ;  and  though  it  did  not  finally  settle 
the  question,  and  the  controversy  is  still  alive  as  we 
write,  it  is  yet  a  very  hopeful  sign  of  an  early  union  of 
different  branches  of  the  Church  of  Christ  which  have 
so  little  at  variance  and  so  much  in  common.  The  dis- 
cussions regarding  the  subject  were  long  and  animated, 
and  for  some  time  the  Orientals  held  out  against  the 
adoption  of  f  3,  but  by  their  final  adoption  of  it  an 
enormous  step  towards  completer  understanding  has 
been  made.    The  following  are  the  resolutions : 

"  ntSLIMIVABY  BUOLUTIOKS. 

"1.  We  aeree  together  In  receiving  the  oecnmenfcal 
symbols  and  the  doctrinal  decisions  of  the  ancient  undi- 
vided Church. 

"2.  We  agree  together  in  acknowledging  that  the  nddl- 
tlon  of  the  mlioque  to  the  Creed  did  not  take  place  in  an 
eccIesiRsUcally  resnisr  manner. 

*'8.  We  acknowledge  on  all  sides  the  representation  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Hoi  v  Ghost,  as  it  is  set  forth  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  andivided  Church. 

"4.  We  reject  everv  proposition  and  every  method  of 
expression  in  which  in  any  way  the  acknowledgment  of 
two  principles  or  upxai  or  ain'oi  in  the  Trinity  may  be 
contained. 

"OW  THT!  raOCKBBIOM   OF  THR  HOLY  OHOBT. 

"We  accept  the  teaching  of  St  John  ofDamascns  re- 
specting the  Holy  Ghost,  as  the  same  is  expressed  in  the 
following  paragraphs,  in  the  sense  of  the  teaching  of  the 
ancient  undivided  Chnrch : 

"  1.  The  Holy  Ghost  cocs  forth  out  of  the  Father  (*«  toC 
warptK)  as  the  Beeinnin<r  (ipxi),  the  Canse  (aJria),  the 
Source  (irif7^)  of  the  Godhead  {De  recta  Sententia^  n.  1 ; 
Contra  Manieh.  u.  4). 

"  i.  The  Holy  Ghost  goes  not  forth  out  of  the  Son  (Ik 
Tov  inov)t  because  there  is  In  the  Godhead  bnt  one  Begin- 
ning <ttpx^)»  one  Canse  (aina),  through  which  all  that  is 
in  the  Godhead  is  produced  {De  Fide  orthod,  i,  8:  Ik  rov 

vlov  &€  TO  wittvua  ol  Xcyo/uev,  Vfcv/iia  d«  v'lov  ovofia^ofie*). 

"  8.  The  Hol  V  Ghost  goes  forth  ont  of  the  Father  tbrongh 
the  Son  (De  Fide  orthod.  1, 12  :  tu  6i  -Hvtvfia  ro  afiov  U^av 
roptkri  rov  upvfiou  rijr  ^eorifrof  ivvafin  rov  irarpof,  Ik  ira- 
TpoT  fAiv  6i'  viov  iKWoptvofiivri'  Ibid. :  v\ov  6i  -Kvevpaf  ovx  mt 
If  ainoVf  uXX*  iif  ii*  aurov  Ik  rov  warpot  ttKnoptvopevov.  C. 
Manieh,  n.  6 :  6tn  rov  \6fov  avrov  If  avrov  ro  nvevfia  avrov 

iKvopcvo/ucvov.  De  Hpmno  Triaag,  n.  28:  wvtvpLa  r6  aftov 
Ik  tow  varp_6f  6ta  rov  viov  Kai  X670V  irpoiov.  Horn,  in  8abb, 
S.  Jl.  4:^tovt'  hfuv  «an  ro  \arptv6fxevov  .  .  .  irvevpia  ajiov 
rov  Otrnt  Kai  waroot,  &t  If  avTov  kKiropevofXtvoVf  ontp  Kai 
rov  viov  X*7crof,  mt  it*  avrov  ipavtpovp,9vov  Kai,  rij  KTto-ei  fit* 
Ta&do/i«»ov^XX'  ovK  If  avrov  Sxov  rijv  virapfif}.' 

**4.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  the  Image  of  the  Son,  who  is  the 
Image  of  the  Ather  {De  Fide  orthod.  1, 18 :  ctKwv  tov  iraTp^r 
i  Mor,  Ko<  TOV  wlov  TO  irvcvMa)t  Koinjc  forth  ontof  thsFatner 


and  resting  in  the  Son  as  the  force  beaming  forth  from 

Uim  {lOtd.  i,  7:  rov  warpin  trpotpxofiivtiv  koTIv  tw  X6-ff 

uvawavo/xivrfv  Kai  ovrov  omrav  Ik^vtm^v  6wafxtP.    Ibid.  I 

12:  voTf/p  ,  .  .  d«d  Xinov  trpoSoXevt  iK^orroptKov  VMvua! 


rot). 


Xoyov  npofioXtvt  iK^rroptKov  wvtvfia' 

*v"5;  ??*  ^9^7  °^°"*  *■  the  personal  Production  out  of 
the  Father,  belonging  to  the  Son.  but  not  ont  of  the  Son, 
because  he  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Mouth  of  the  Godhead! 
which  speaks  forth  the  Word  {De  Hynato  Trieag.  n.  28.- 
TO  »wvAio  lyvwo^rraTov  iKiropevMa  Kai  wp6fiXnfia  U  warp6f 
M«.  i*ov  6i,  Koi  fiti  If  viov,  in  vvev/ta  arofiarot  ^tov,  Xotov 
(fa77cXTfRo|).  • 

"6.  The  Holy  Ghost  forms  the  mediation  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  and  is  bonnd  together  to  the  Father 
through  the  Son  {De  Fide  orthod.  1, 187  ^iaov  rov  i^t^wirrov 

*o*  ytvvnrov  Kai  it'  vlov  Ty  irarpi  awanrofitvov). 

"N.  B.— It  is  to  be  noted  here  that  the  German  preposi- 
tion aua  (ont  of)  equals  Ik  or  ear,  as  denoting  out  ofa  oinse 
or  origin ;  whereas  the  word  von  {(torn)  Is  equivalent  to 
awo  or  oft;  while  dureh  (through)  denotes  6id  or  per, 
through  the  instrumentality  of." 

Since  that  conference  the  Filioque  question  has  been 
much  agitated  in  England,  and  it  has  been  asserted,  by 
High-Churchmen  especially,  that  the  exclusion  of  the 
Filioque  from  the  Creed  was  granted  by  Dr.  Dollingcr 
and  canon  Liddon  at  Bonn.  What  the  conference  did 
may  be  sUted  as  follows:  It  declared,  as  bishop  Pear- 
son had  already  admitted,  that  the  Filioque  was  in- 
serted in  an  cecumenical  creed  by  an  inadequate  au- 
thority, and  therefore  irregularly.  It  formulated  cer- 
tain propositions  which  might  serve  to  show  that  when 
the  Latins  accept  and  the  Easterns  reject  the  Filioque 
they  do  not  differ,  as  has  been  too  generally  supposed; 
since  the  Latins  reject  any  assertion  of  two  principles  or 
causes  in  the  Godhead,  and  the  Easterns  admit  a  fumriia 
of  the  Son,  in  the  eternal  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
from  the  Father.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  individual  members  of  the  conference,  no 
proposition  was  brought  forward  respecting  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  Filioque  from  the  Creed  of  the  Western 
Church.  See  Schaff,  Creeds  (Index  in  vol.  iii) ;  Forbes, 
Nicene  Creed;  Neale,  Eattem  Church  (Introd.),  1095- 
1 168 ;  Stanley,  Eaetem  Church ;  Haag,  Hist,  dee  Dogmea 
(Index  in  vol  ii) ;  Martensen,  Dogmatics  (see  Index) ; 
Meth,  Quar.  Jan.  and  April,  1876;  New  -  Englander, 
July,  1870.  See  also  Pusey's  Letter  to  Liddon  On  the 
Clause  ''And  the  Son"  (Lond.  1876,  8vo).    (J.  H.  W.) 

ProceBBional  (Lat.  processionale)f  the  service- 
book  which  contains  the  prayers,  hymns,  and  general 
ceremonial  of  the  different  processions.  Many  ancient 
books  of  this  class  have  been  presented.  The  proces- 
sional approved  for  common  use  is  that  of  Rome,  of 
which  many  editions  have  been  published.— Chambers, 
Cyclop,  s.  V. 

ProcesBlonal  Cross,  or  Cross  op  the  Station 
(crux  gestatoria,  or  siaiionaria),  is  the  cross  carried 
in  the  ecclesiastical  processions  spoken  of  under  Pno- 
CESsiONs.    It  was  carried  as  early  as  the  4th  century 
and  in  the  6th  century  both  in  the  East  and  in  the 
West,    It  is  mentioned  by  Socrates,  Nicephorus,  Cassio- 
dorus,  in  the  Life  of  SL  Porphyry  by  Durand,  and  by 
Baronius  under  the  year  401,  and  in  the  Canons  of 
Cleveshoe  in  747,  when  regulating  the  rogations.    A 
cross  made  of  ash,  silver-plated,  engraved  or  enamelled, 
without  a  crucifix,  was  at  an  early  date,  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Ubarum  of  Constantine,  carried  in  pro- 
cessions by  the  staumphoros.    The  evangelistic  sym- 
bols were  usually  set  at  the  ends  of  the  arms,  which 
terminated  in  fleurs-de-lys.     In  the  4th  century  it 
had  short  handles,  and  candles  were  attached  to  the 
arms.    Charlemagne  gave  such  a  cross,  of  pure  gold, 
to  the  church  of  Constantine  at  Rome.     In  the  12th 
century  at  Rome  a  subdeacon  (regionarius)  carried 
down  the  cross,  inclined  so  Ibhat  the  faithful  might  kiss 
it,  from  the  altar  to  the  porch,  where  he  held  it  upright 
in  his  hands  during  the  processions.     In  England,  at 
Durham,  the  chief  cross  was  of  gold,  with  a  silver  staff, 
and  the  cross  used  on  ordinary  days  was  of  crystal.    A 
novice  followed  it,  carrying  a  benitier.    A  cross  of  the 
16th  century  is  still  preserved  in  St.  John's  Lateran ; 
another,  of  the  time  of  St.  Louis,  is  at  St.  Denis;  a 
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thiidi  of  silver  aod  beaatifal  designs^  with  statues  and 
evangelistic  symbolsi  at  Conques;  and  another  at 
Burgos.  In  England,  no  doubt,  many  were  destroyed 
during  the  War  of  the  Roses  and  at  the  Reformation. 
At  Chichester  the  ambry  for  the  cross  remains.  In 
England,  from  Easter  to  Ascension,  the  cross  was  of 
crystal  or  beryl,  but  in  Lent  of  wood,  painted  blood-red. 
No  parish  could  carry  its  cross  into  a  monastic  church ; 
and  in  funerals,  in  a  collegiate  church,  the  cross  of  the 
latter  only  is  set  before  the  bier.— Walcott,  Sacred  Ar- 
chcRolofjy,  s.  r.  We  append  an  illustration  of  the  cross 
now  usually  carried  by  Romanists  in  their  processions. 


Processional  Cross,  and  Part  of  its  Staff. 

Processional  Path  (jtpaiiwn  vel  via  prooessio- 
num  a  retro  aUartt;  kUvtpone  chorum;  Yr.  parlour  de 
chauvy  i.  e.  hthwd  a  c&otr).  The  transverse  aisle  in 
square  -  ended  churches  is  commonly  doubled,  as  at 
Lichfield,  or  even  tripled,  as  at  Winchester  and  at  Su 
Mary  Overge,  in  order  to  provide  room  for  chapels  as 
well  as  a  passago  for  processions.  At  Hereford  this 
aisle  resembles  a  low  transept.  The  eastern  screens  at 
Fountains,  the  Lady  chapel  of  Hexham,  and  the  Mine 
Altars  of  Durham  seem  to  have  been  further  develop- 
ments of  the  same  idea,  which  appears  also  in  the  longi- 
tudinal new  walk  of  Peterborough.  At  Canterbury, 
pilgrims  to  the  martyrdom  passed  up  the  south  aisle  of 
the  nave,  and  through  the  passage  under  the  platform 
of  the  crossing. — Widcott,  Sacred  Arckaohgy,  s.  v. 

Prooessions.  These,  as  solemn  and  religious  rites, 
are  of  very  great  antiquity,  but  evidently  of  pagan  ori- 
gin. With  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  they  took  place 
chiefly  on  the  festivals  of  Diana,  Bacchus,  Ceres,  and 
other  deities ;  also  before  the  beginning  of  the  games  in 
the  Circus ;  and  in  spring,  when  the  fields  were  sprinkled 
with  holy  water  to  increase  their  fertility.  The  priests 
used  to  head  them,  carrying  images  of  the  gods  and 
goddesses  to  be  propitiated,  and  either  started  from  cer- 
tain temples  or  from  the  Capitol.  The  Romans,  when 
the  empire  was  distressed,  or  after  some  victory,  used 
constantly  to  order  processions,  for  several  days  togeth- 
er, to  be  made  to  the  temples,  to  beg  the  assistance  of 
the  gods  or  to  return  them  thanks.  Among  the  Jews, 
processions  were  introduced  for  public  prayers  when  the 
faithful  people  went  in  order  to  implore  the  divine  help 
(Josh,  vi,  15;  2  Sam.  vi,  15;  Ezra  ii,  12-80;  1  Kings 
viii,  45 ;  Numb,  x,  33-36),  with  a  form  at  setting  out 


and  when  halting;  or  when  rendering  thanks  to  God  (2 
Chron.  xx,  21,  27,  28;  Matt,  xxi,  9).  CerUin  proces- 
sions around  the  altar  were  (and  still  are  to  a  certain 
extent)  usual  on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles ;  and  from 
them  the  Mohammedans  have  adopted  their  mode  of 
encompassing  the  sanctuary  seven  times  at  Mecca 
(q.  v.).  Processions  form  a  prominent  part  of  the  Bud- 
dhist worship.    See  Pkocession. 

In  the  Christian  Church  the  practice  was  early  in- 
troduced and  has  maintained  itself  to  this  day  among 
the  Romanists^  In  the  earliest  ecclesiastical  phraseol- 
ogy the  word  procestio  denotes  merely  the  ad  of  fre- 
quenting a  religious  attemblgf  and  taking  part  in  public 
tporship.  It  is  distinguished  from  private  oflices  of  de- 
votion, and  indudea  the  idea  of  social  worship,  but 
without  any  additional  idea  of  public  ceremony,  pomp, 
or  the  like.  Procedere  then  meant  to  go  to  chur^  and 
is,  in  short,  synonymous  with  aacris  interette,  sacra  fre- 
queniare.  This  was  the  meaning  given  to  the  word  by 
Tertullian  {Ad  Uxor,  lib.  ii,  c.  4)  and  Jerome  (Com- 
mentary in  Ep,  1  ad  Cor,  c.  11).  In  many  canons  and 
other  ecclenastical  writings  we  also  find  the  word  pro- 
cession, without  any  explanation  or  addition,  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  religious  assemblg  (conventns  et  coetus  populi 
in  ecdesia).  The  Greek  word  ouvaHiQ  (as  well  as  wv- 
ayiayri,  vvWoyoQ,  conf.  Suioeri  Thesaur.)  is  translated 
sometimes  by  coUecta,  sometimes  by  convenius,  and 
sometimes  by  processio.  When  Christian  worship  be- 
gan to  be  conducted  openly,  and  churches  were  publicly 
frequented,  the  meaning  of  the  word  processio  was  ex- 
actly equivalent  to  our  term  diurch-going.  After  the 
4th  century,  especially  in  later  mediasval  times,  the 
word  was  applied  to  prooessions  usual  at  funerals,  mar- 
riages, baptisms,  as  well  as  to  the  line  of  communicants 
at  the  Lord's  Supper.  Processions  at  festivals  and  on 
other  occasions  were,  in  course  of  time,  quite  common. 
Laws  to  protect  such  processions  from  interruption  were 
passed,  and  any  persons  found  guilty  of  disturbing  them 
were  subject  to  severe  punishment.  The  first  proces- 
sions mentioned  in  ecclesiastical  history  are  those  set  on 
foot  at  Constantinople,  in  the  time  of  Chrysostom.  The 
Arians  of  that  city  being  forced  to  hold  their  meetings 
without  the  town,  went  thither  night  and  morning, 
singing  anthems.  Chrysostom,  to  prevent  their  per- 
verting the  Catholics,  adopted  counter -processions,  in 
which  the  clergy  and  people  marched  by  night,  singing 
hymns,  and  carrying  crosses  and  torches.  From  this 
period  the  custom  of  processions  was  introduced  both 
into  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches  (Chrysost.  Or, 
conir,  hid,  et  theatr, ;  Basil,  Ep,  207,  al.  68 ;  Ambrose,  Ep, 
40  ad  Theodos.  n.  14 ;  Augustine,  De  Civ,  Dei,  i,  22,  c  8 ; 
Rufin.  Hist,  Ecd,  i,  2,  c.  83).  Even  during  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  emperors  there  were  at  least  some  funeral 
processions  (Act,  S,  Cgpr,  ap.  Rom.  Act.  S,  Bontfac^, 

Various  ceremonies  were  observed,  according  to  the 
objects  for  which  these  processions  were  instituted,  the 
spirit  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  celebrated,  and 
the  countries  wherein  they  took  place.  The  clergy 
usually  attended:  if  the  occasion  was  one  of  joy  or 
thanksgiving,  they  were  attired  in  the  most  splendid 
vestments.  The  laity  put  on  their  best  attire,  and 
were  adorned  with  garlands  and  other  ornaments;  and 
the  sound  of  bells  and  music  was  heard  through  the 
whole  line.  On  occasions  of  mourning  or  penitence,  the 
procession  was  distinguished  by  plain  vestments,  bare 
feet,  deep  silence,  or  sounds  of  lamentation  and  prayer, 
and  sometimes  by  the  exercise  of  flagellation.  Men 
and  women  walked  apart;  and  the  line  of  procession 
was  ranged  with  reference  to  the  various  ranks  and 
classes  of  the  persons  who  composed  it  Lighted  wax 
tapers  were  oflben  carried  in  procession,  especially  on  the 
festival  of  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which 
was  hence  called  y^^tom  or  missa  candelarum  (see  Can- 
dlemas). Litanies  composed  for  the  occasion  wen 
sung  in  Latin  as  the  procession  moved.  The  peniten- 
tial psalms  and  the  psalms  of  degrees  were  employed  on 
the  occasion,  as  well  as  many  Latin  hymns. 
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These  procesaiooa  have  always  been  more  common  in 
the  Western  than  in  the  Eastern  Church.  The  Refor- 
mation greatly  lessened  them  even  in  the  Koman  Cath- 
olic Church,  and,  especially  in  mixed  countries,  proces- 
sions are  less  frequent  or  popular  nowadays.  They 
are  there  either  supplicatory  processions  or  cross  proces- 
sions, and  are  either  directed  to  a  certain  distant  place, 
to  some  miraculous  image  or  object,  or  they  are  con- 
fined to  the  streets  of  the  cities  and  the  churches.  Ban- 
ners, crosses,  and  images  are  generally  carried  in  front ; 
the  clergy  follow;  and  the  people  make  up  the  rear, 
singing  hymns  or  reciting  prayers.  In  some  Protestant 
states  they  are  still  permitted,  under  certain  restric- 
tions. The  Protestants  themselves  rarely  practice  them, 
excepting  the  Ritualists  (q.  v.). 

In  the  mediaeval  Church  the  name  procession  was 
given  to  the  ritual  march,  at  the  time  of  the  celebration 
of  the  host,  of  the  celebrant,  and  especially  the  bishop 
and  his  assistants,  from  the  church  door  or  the  sacristy 
to  the  altar.  In  a  narrower  sense,  the  procession  is  now 
a  ritual  walk,  the  purpose  of  which  is  thanksgiving  or 
supplication,  or  an  honor  paid  to  a  person  either  living 
or  dead.  For  the  walks  of  the  first  kind  alone,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  thanksgiving,  the  term  "  procession"  is 
employed  without  any  more  special  determination; 
those  of  the  second  kind  are  usually  called  by  Roman- 
ists ''litanise,**  "  rogationes,"  "  supplicationes,"  and  also 
'^  exomologeses,'*  **stationes,'' which  were  their  former 
names.  Among  the  walks  of  the  third  kind  we  men- 
tion the  solemn  entrance,  attended  with  ecclesiastical 
ceremonies,  of  a  bishop,  pope,  or  'sovereign  into  a  place ; 
the  funeral,  and  even  the  bridal  procession.  Another 
distinction  between  different  processions  is  this,  tliat  in 
some  of  them  the  host  is  carried  about,  in  others  it  is 
not;  the  former  are  called  theopharic  processions  (^coc 
and  ^opiu).  All  these  processions  are  either  prescribed 
on  certain  days  of  the  year  and  on  certain  occasions,  or 
simply  allowed  in  certain  drcumstanoes.  Among  the 
prescribed  processions,  the  most  important  are  the  Cor- 
pus-Christi  procession,  Candlemas -day,  the  procession 
on  Palm-Sunday,  the  litany  of  St.  Mark's  Day,  the  lit- 
any on  the  three  days  of  the  Week  of  Prayer,  and,  final- 
ly, the  funeral  procession.  Curates  or  ecclesiastics  of  a 
higher  rank  may  organize  processions  on  the  harvest- 
festival,  in  great  distresses,  etc 

Each  procession  has  (and  here  we  depend  on  Roman 
Catholic  writers)  a  leader,  who  is  either  a  priest  or  a 
bishop.  The  priestly  leader  wears  the  chasuble  and 
stole,  and  often  the  pluvial  besides;  his  head  is  covered 
with  a  barret.  The  episcopal  leader  wears  chasuble,  stole, 
and  pluvial;  his  head  is  covered  with  the  mitre;  he 
holds  the  pastoral  staff  in  his  left  hand,  with  his  right 
hand  he  blesses  the  people  before  whom  the  procession 
passes.  The  color  of  the  stole,  pluvial,  and  mitre  is 
suited  to  the  purpose  of  the  procession.  If  (as  is  the 
case  in  the  theophoric  processions  and  when  a  particle 
of  the  cross  is  carried  about  for  public  veneration)  the 
head  must  be  uncovered,  the  bishop  has  the  staff  car- 
ried in  front  of  him  and  the  mitre  behind  him.  In 
theophoric  processions  the  blessing  with  the  right  hand 
is  also  omitted.  In  this  case  the  leader  carries  the  ven- 
erabile  thus :  he  holds  the  ostensorium  with  both  hands 
before  his  face,  while  his  hands  are  covered  with  the 
vellum  hanging  down  from  both  his  shoulders.  The 
organization  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  a  community 
presided  over  by  the  clergy,  requires  this  leadership  by 
ecclesiastics.  If  the  leader  wears  the  chasuble  and  stole, 
he  declares  by  his  dress  that  unceasing  efforts  to  attain 
purity  of  heart  (albd)  and  a  childlike  trust  in  the  mer- 
its of  Jesus  Christ  (ttold)  are  the  festive  robes  which 
every  Christian,  but  more  especially  every  priest,  should 
wear  in  and  outside  of  the  house  of  God.  If,  besides, 
the  bishop  carries  the  staff  and  wears  the  mitre,  it  is  for 
the  purpose  of  reminding  the  Christians  that  he  is  their 
highest  pastor,  whose  care  surrounds  and  whose  benedic- 
tion follows  them  everywhere.  If  the  leader  (unless 
prevented  by  his  veneration  of  the  body  of  Christ  or 


his  reverence  for  the  beam  of  the  cross)  have  his  head 
covered,  this  is  a  hint  given  to  the  faithful  that  it 
is  their  duty  to  revere  the  priest  as  their  father  in 
Christ.    If  the  priest  cover  with  a  vellum  the  hands 
that  hold  the  ostensorium,  he  confesses  therewith  his 
unworthiness  of  carrying,  under  the  form  of  the  bread, 
the  body  of  him  who  created  heaven  and  earth.    The 
leader  of  the  procession  has  generally  aasittemU  and  a 
suite  of  honor.    If  the  leader  be  a  priest,  he  is  assisted, 
if  possible,  by  two  levites,  one  walking  to  his  right,  the 
other  to  the  left,  and  dressed,  according  to  the  color  of 
the  leader,  as  deacon  and  subdeacon,  or  at  least  by  two 
acolytes.    If  the  leader  be  a  bishop,  a  few  canons  of  his 
cathedral,  at  least,  should  walk  before  him,  dressed  in 
the  pluvial.    If  the  procession  be  theophoric,  two  aco- 
lytes, walking  imm^iately  before  the  leader,  incense 
the  venerabile  uninterruptedly  with  their  censers;  in 
this  case,  also,  a  baldachin  is  generally  extended  over 
the  leader,  and  borne  by  four,  six,  or  eight  laymen  of 
distinction.    It  seldom  happens  that  the  leader  of  a 
non-theophorio  procession  walks  beneath  the  balda- 
chin :  it  is  then  a  personal  honor,  only  bestowed  on 
bishops  on  extraordinary  occasions,  as  on  their  solemn 
entrance  into  a  church.    In  countries  where  the  cus- 
tom has  hitherto  existed,  it  is  allowable  to  spread  the 
baldachin  over  partides  of  the  cross  or  other  instru- 
ments of  Chrisfs  passion.     The  faithful  who  partici- 
pate in  the  procession  walk  two  by  two.  This  may  find 
an  analogy  in  Christ's  sending  out  his  disciples  two  by 
two  to  preach  the  Gospel.    Gregory  the  Great  {Horn, 
17  in  Evatiff.')  declares  this  to  be  a  symbol  of  the  two 
commandments  of  love — the  love  of  God  and  the  love 
of  our  fellow-man.    Though  the  non-observance  of  this 
prescription  is  attended  with  much  inconvenience,  it  is 
neglected  in  many  processions  in  the  cities  and  coun- 
try.   Mabillon  saw  even  in  Rome  a  procession  where 
the  faithful  walked  partly  two  by  two,  partly  three  by 
three,  and  even  in  larger  numbers  {Iter  ItaL  v.  152). 
The  faithful  who  participate  in  the  procession  (monks 
who  are  not  bound  by  their  rule  to  entire  seclusion 
can  be  compelled  by  the  bishops  to  attendance)  are 
disposed  with  respect  to  the  class  and  sex  they  belong 
to.    This  is  a  requirement  of  good  order.    We  find 
this  arrangement  mentioned  by  the  oldest  writers. 
St.  Augustine  speaks  of  a  procession  which  took  place 
near  Hippo,  where  the  bishop  walked  in  the  middle,  the 
people  before  and  after  him   {De  Civ,  Dei,  i,  22,  c 
8,  n.  11).    Porphyry  of  Gaza  made  the  people  precede, 
and  followed  himself  with  his  clergy  (Sur.  26  Feb.). 
The  great  procession  held  by  Gregory  the  Great  indi- 
cated seven  different  churches,  as  starting-points  for 
seven  different  classes  of  people  (clerks,  monks,  female 
servants  of  God,  married  women,  widows,  poor,  and 
children). 

In  our  times  the  prooesuon  is  generally  (the  custom 
is  not  the  same  everywhere)  opened  by  the  children : 
they  are  put,  as  it  were,  in  the  first  line  of  battle,  in 
order  that  €k>d  may  be  moved  by  their  innocence  to 
listen  favorably  to  the  prayers  of  the  community.  The 
children  are  followed  by  the  clergy,  with  the  chanters 
and  musicians ;  among  the  clerg}'  the  leader  of  the  pro- 
cession walks  the  last,  behind  him  the  men,  the  promi- 
nent citizens  taking  the  lead,  foUowed  by  the  wom- 
en. The  promiscuous  walking  of  persons  of  both  sexes 
is  nowhere  allowed.  The  order,  as  described,  places  the 
leader,  as  pastor  of  the  community,  in  the  middle  of  the 
procession :  he  is  the  shepherd  of  the  children  as  well 
as  of  the  adults,  of  the  innocent  as  well  as  of  the  peni- 
tent, of  the  married  people  as  well  as  of  the  unmarried : 
he  must  always  in  life  be  near  to  all  of  them.  If  broth- 
erhoods, societies  of  mechanics,  and  members  of  relig- 
ious orders  are  present,  the  two  first  mentioned  open  the 
cortege,  the  latter  walk  before  the  chanten  and  musi- 
cians. In  front  of  the  procession  and  between  its  differ- 
ent divisions,  crosses  or  crucifixes,  flags,  and,  if  the  pro- 
cession is  a  very  solemn  one,  images,  relics,  statues,  etc., 
are  carried.    The  bearer  of  the  principal  cmdfix  has 
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two  acolytes— one  to  his  right,  the  other  to  his  left— each 
with  a  lighted  taper  in  his  hand.  •  The  carrying  of  the 
images,  statues,  etc,  is  committed  to  the  care  of  the 
brotherhoods,  associations,  and  partly  to  the  young  men 
and  girls  of  the  community ;  the  relics  are  carried  by  the 
deigymen,  or,  if  the  procession  is  held  in  honor  of  the 
relics,  by  the  leader  of  the  procession.  The  principal 
crucifix*(see  Frocbssional  Cboss)  is  generally  carried 
(if  possible)  by  a  subdeacon;  subdeacons  also  carry  the 
crucifixes  before  the  chapters,  the  archbishops,  and  the 
pope.  The  crosses  are  carried  before  the  pope  and  arch- 
bishops in  such  a  way  that  the  image  of  the  crucified 
one  is  turned  towards  those  dignitaries.  The  principal 
crucifix  opens  the  procession,  unless  a  flag  has  been  pre- 
ferred, in  which  case  the  crucifix  follows  at  some  dis- 
tance. Brotherhoods  and  corporations  are  in  the  habit 
of  having  flags  carried  before  them.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  customs  are  very  old.  Sozomen  (^Hist. 
EccL  i,  8,  c  8)  and  the  biographer  of  Sl  Oesarius  of 
Aries  (jSur,  27  Aug.)  knew  already  of  the  carrying  of 
crosses  or  crucifixes  (during  many  centuries  naked 
crosses  were  alone  in  use)  and  of  lighted  tapers.  In 
former  times  the  book  of  the  Gospels  was  sometimes 
carried  along  with  the  cross  (Fi^.  S,  Porphyr.  Ep,  Sur, 
26  Feb.).  Flags,  which,  it  must  be  observed,  are  not 
prescribed,  but  only  allowed,  are  mentioned  by  Gregory 
of  Tours  {Hist,  Franc  i,  6,  c.  4).  Gregory  the  Great 
ordered  an  image  of  Mary  to  be  carried  about  as  eariy 
as  590  (Baron.  Aimed,  ad  a.  590).  In  the  4th  century, 
we  find  processions  held  for  the  purpose  of  transferring 
relics  solemnly  to  the  churches  (Socrat.  JItgt,  Ecd,  i,  8, 
Ct  16 ;  Augustine,  Confest,  i,  9,  c.  7).  The  Synod  of  Bra- 
ga  in  572  {ibid,  c.  6)  calls  this  a  solemn  custom  (see 
Cone,  Clovtth,  a.  747,  c.  16).  The  faithful  walk  {ibid, 
c.  6)  quietly  and  devoutly.  Idle  talk,  forward  looking 
around,  laughing/  showy  suits,  luxury  of  dress,  etc., 
shock  the  pious  mind.  The  men  walk  bareheaded ;  the 
clergy  and  magistrates  alone  are,  with  some  restrictions, 
allowed  to  cover  their  heads.  The  clerks  wear  the  chas- 
uble ;  only  on  most  sacred  occasions,  as  at  the  proces- 
sion of  the  Corpus  Christi,  we  find  the  custom  that  at  least 
some  of  the  subdeacons  wear  the  tunica,  some  of  the 
deacons  the  dalmatica,  several  priests  the  planeta,  and 
the  ecclesiastics  of  higher  rank  the  pluvial  The  sub- 
deacons who  carry  the  crosses  wear  the  tunica,  besides 
the  amictus,  alba,  and  cingulum.  For  the  laymen  there 
are  no  longer  any  rules  in  this  respect.  Sozomen  {Hist, 
EccL  i,  8,  c  8)  speaks  of  all  the  faithful  bearing  burn- 
ing tapers ;  w^e  hear  of  them  in  other  places  appearing 
barefooted,  in  sack  and  ashes  {Cone  Mogrunt,  a.  813,  c. 
88) ;  Charlemagne  himself,  according  to  the  narrative 
of  a  monk  of  SL  Gall,  set  the  example  of  walking  bare- 
footed in  procession  at  Ratisbon  (Mart.  De  Ant,  EccUs, 
RiL  i,  4,  c.  27,  a.  7) ;  but  these  are  things  of  the  past.  The 
purport  of  the  prayers  is  in  accordance  with  the  pur- 
pose of  the  procession.  Yet  the  Church  has  given 
some  rules.  At  theophoric  processions,  especially  that 
of  the  Corpus  Christi,  the  hymns  in  honor  of  the  Eu- 
charist must  be  sung  in  preference  {Pange  UngutL,  Sacris 
BokmmiUy  Verbum  mpemum  pro^ena);  special  songs 
are  also  prescribed  for  the  procession  at  Candlemas  and 
on  Palm-Sunday ;  for  the  litanies  of  St.  Mark's  Day  and 
of  the  Week  of  Prayer,  the  litany  of  All-saints'  and  the 
venides  and  orations  which  follow  it  in  the  breviary  are 
prescribed.  At  the  funeral  procession  of  full-grown 
persons,  prayers  of  intercession ;  at  the  funerals  of  chil- 
dren, thanksgiving  prayers  are  in  use. 

As  extraordinary  processions  are  generally  under- 
taken for  a  purpose  that  must  be  submitted  to  God  in 
special  prayers,  regulations  have  been  made  for  these 
cases  too.  The  Roman  ritual  mentions  expressly  the 
proceuio  adpelmdam  pluviam,  the  prooestio  adposlV' 
landam  seremUiteni,  the  procession  in  time  of  famine,  in 
time  of  epidemic  and  plague,  in  time  of  war,  in  any 
other  great  distress,  the  thanksgiving  procession,  and, 
finally,  that  for  the  translation  of  relics.  Originally  the 
people  sang  psalms  on  such  occasions  (Jerome,  Ep.  108, 


aL  27 ;  Gregor.  Nazianz.  Or,  10 ;  VH,  S,  Porphyr,  Ep, 
Svr,  26  Feb.) ;  only  when  the  purpose  of  the  procession 
was  to  obtain  some  favor  from  God,  it  was  an  early  cus- 
tom to  exclaim  quite  frequently,  ^'Kyrie  eleison,"  or 
recite  other  prayers  of  penitence  (Chrysost.  Oral,  eonir, 
htd,  et  theatr,).  This  is  the  way  the  litany  of  All- 
saints'  has  been  little  by  little  composed.  The  common 
Roman  Ordo  says :  **  Omnes  in  commune '  Kyrie  eleison' 
decantent,  et  cum  oontritione  cordis  Dei  misericordiam 
exorent  pro  peccatis,  pro  pace,  pro  peste,  pro  conserva- 
tione  frugum  et  pro  cteteris  necessitatibus."  Mabillon 
{Comment,  in  Ord,  Rom,  p.  84)  saw  an  old  Roman  ritual 
according  to  which  a  hundred  "  Kyrie  eleison,"  a  hun- 
dred ^  Christe  eleison,"  and  again  a  hundred  "Kyrie  elei- 
son" were  to  be  said  kneeling,  in  such  a  propitiatory 
procession.  As  the  psalms  ceased  little  by  little  to  be 
known  by  heart,  rosary-praying,  which  has  become  of 
so  general  use  in  our  day,  took  their  place.  The  pro- 
cession comes  out  of  a  place  of  worship,  and,  its  walk 
performed,  returns' to  it.  If  (as  at  funerals)  not  all  the 
participants,  the  clergy,  at  least,  with  the  chanters  and 
the  bearer  of  the  principal  cross,  always  return.  Even 
if  a  bishop  or  pope  is  received  outside  of  the  doors  of  the 
city,  it  is  customary  for  the  clergy  to  start  from  the 
church  and  return  thither  with  that  high  personage. 
The  procession  on  Candlemas -day  and  Palm -Sunday 
starts  at  the  call  of  the  leader,  "  Procedamus  in  pace" 
(the  choir  answering,  "  In  nomine  Christi,  amen").  In 
theophoric  processions  the  leader  or  the  chanters  give 
the  signal  by  commencing  the  hymn  Pange  lingua ;  if 
it  is  a  supplication,  the  assembly  kneel  down  a  few 
minutes  praying,  the  chanters  commence  to  sing  the 
litany  of  All-saints',  and  the  procession  starts,  singing 
the  hymn  Sancta  Maria^  which  is  a  part  of  that  litany. 
If  in  supplications  (which  is  often  the  case  in  rural  com- 
munities) the  litany  of  All-saints'  is  not  recited  in  Latin, 
the  procession  commences  thus :  the  ecclesiastic  leader 
kneels  on  the  lowest  step  of  the  high-altar,  begins  to  say 
the  rosary  aloud,  rises  at  the  first  Ave  of  the  first  decade, 
and  therewith  gives  the  signal  for  starting.  The  litany 
procession  stops  frequently  at  one,  or  two,  or  even  more 
places  of  worship.  The  clergy  (or  at  least  the  superiors) 
of  the  church  where  it  stops  receive  it  in  chasuble  and 
stole,  with  two  acolytes,  at  the  gate  of  the  churchyard, 
or  at  the  portal  of  the  church,  and  offer  holy  wat«r  to 
the  clerks  and  distinguished  laymen  of  the  procession. 
In  such  places  of  worship  it  is  customary  to  sing  an  an- 
tiphony,  and  a  verside  and  oration  in  honor  of  the  pa- 
tron of  the  church ;  sometimes  a  high-mass,  with  or 
without  sermon,  is  held  in  one  of  them.  The  laymen 
like  at  such  occasions  to  sing  three  times  the  song  of 
triumph  and  the  little  doxology.  This  stopping,  which, 
especially  in  Milan,  is  so  extensively  in  use  during  the 
rogations  celebrated  there  in  the  week  that  follows  As- 
cension that,  the  procession  stops  on  the  first  day  at 
twelve,  on  the  second  at  nine,  and  on  the  third  at  eleven 
churches  (comp.  Mabill.  Lit,  Gallic,  p.  153),  is  a  custom 
of  great  antiquity.  The  Galilean  liturgy  mentions  it  as 
a  well-known  matter  {Miasale  Gothic, ;  Mistale  Gallic, 
Vet, ;  Cod,  306).  Gregory  of  Tours  speaks  of  it  as  an 
established  custom  {Hist.  Franc,  i,  9,  c.  6).  The  seven- 
bodied  procession  of  Gregory  the  Great  started  from 
seven  churches  and  stopped  at  the  Church  of  Our  Lady 
(Greg.  Tur,  Hi»t,  Franc,  i,  10,  c  1).  The  reception  by 
the  clergy  of  the  church  where  the  procession  stops  is 
also  a  Ytry  old  custom  (Leo  III  in  Libr,  Pontif.) ;  it  was 
called  "  Occurrere."  As  processions  in  such  cases,  es- 
pecially in  the  country,  have  often  to  walk  an  hour  or 
more  before  they  reach  another  place  of  worehip,  the 
Church  has  found  it  necessary,  from  time  to  time,  to 
warn  the  faithful  not  to  make  of  these  intervals  an  oc- 
casion for  feasting  and  tippling  {RiL  Rom, ;  comp.  Cone. 
Cloved  a.  747,  c  16).  When  the  procession  walks  in- 
side of  the  places  of  worship,  or  in  their  immediate 
neighborhood,  the  bells  of  the  steeple  are  rung.  This 
reminds  one  of  the  procession  which  followed  the  body 
of  St.  Anastasius,  and  at  which  a  noise  was  produced  by 
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Striking  on  consecrated  woods  {ConcNitxen,  a.  787,  act 
4).  Ptocessions  of  less  importance  move  only  inside 
the  walls  of  the  house  of  worship.  Such  is  the  case 
with  all  processions  in  countries  where  the  Catholic 
religion  does  not  enjoy  complete  freedom  of  worship. 
According  to  the  rules,  processions  should  precede  the 
high-mass,  but  this  is  practically  the  case  with  very  few 
(comp.  the  RiL  Rom^  the  Ccerem,  epp^  and  the  Rubri- 
cists).—Aschbach,  Kircken'Lex,  s.  v. 

The  origin  of  processions  may  have  been  an  imita- 
tion of  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  spheres,  the  courses 
of  the  stars,  and  the  revolutions  of  seasons,  and  more 
immediately  of  ancient  religious  dances.  They  were 
alwaj's  accompanied  by  singers,  and  generally  by  mu- 
sicians. Procession  is  progression,  says  Durand,  when 
a  multitude,  headed  by  the  clergy,  goes  forth  in  reg- 
ular order  and  ranks  to  implore  the  divine  grace.  It 
represents  the  pilgrimage  of  man  upon  earth  on  his  way 
to  the  better  land,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  as  St. 
Paul  says  that  we  are  pilgrims  and  sojourjiers  in  this 
world.  Processions  round  cloisters  and  cemeteries  still 
more  viviiUy  brought  berore  the  mind  the  thought  of 
the  last  home  to  which  man  must  come  at  length,  as 
waters,  after  the  most  devious  course,  are  lost  in  the 
great  sea.  In  a  procession  to  the  altar,  in  reverse  order 
to  that  of  the  recession,  first  went  the  verger,  the  cross- 
bearer,  attended  on  either  side  by  acolytes  carrying 
candlesticks  and  lighted  tapers;  then  came  the  censers, 
or  thurifeis,  the  chanters  in  copes  and  carrying  batons, 
the  subdeacon,  deacon,  and  celebrant ;  then  choir  boys, 
clerks  of  the  second  grade,  and  the  more  honorable  fol- 
lowing. In  the  cathedral  the  precentor,  the  sub-chanter 
of  canons  (precAan/re),  and  the  succentor  of  vicars  (tous- 
chantre)f  each  with  his  chanter's  baton,  preceded  the 
bishop,  carrying  his  cross,  or  staff.  In  the  middle  of 
the  15th  century  the  capitular  tenants  went  in  proces- 
sion on  St.  Peter's  Eve  at  Exeter,  preceded  b}'  the  choiv 
isters  carrying  painted  shields  of  arms. 

In  England  processions  were  made  with  litanies  and 
prayers,  (1)  for  the  prosperity  of  the  king;  (2)  for  the 
wealth  of  the  realm ;  (8)  for  pureness  of  the  air;  (4)  for 
the  increase  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Two  processions 
for  the  good  success  of  a  king  were  made  on  Sundays 
about  the  church  and  churchyard,  by  English  canons, 
in  1359  and  1398.  On  Ash-Wednesday,  after  confession 
in  church,  there  was  a  solemn  procession  for  ejecting 
the  penitents,  who  were  not  readmitted  until  Maundy- 
Thursday.  On  Easter-day  was  a  grand  procession  in 
memory  of  the  disciples  going  to  meet  our  Lord  in  Gali- 
lee, and  in  imitation  of  it  there  was  a  humbler  proces- 
sion on  every  Sunday.  The  other  great  procession  was 
annual,  on  Palm-Sunday.  Bishops  were  also  met  with 
processions  of  the  chapter  and  vicars,  or  a  convent,  at 
the  west  door  of  the  church  and  the  cemetery  gate,  by 
decree  of  Honorius  III,  1221.  In  1471  all  curates  of  the 
diocese  were  required  to  visit  the  high-altar  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral  in  procession,  and  make  their  offerings.  In 
the  nave  the  great  processions  were  arranged.  At  Can- 
terbury two  parallel  lines,  and  at  Fountains,  Lincoln, 
Chichester,  and  York  two  rows  of  circular  processional 
stones  were  arranged  at  proper  interx-als^  and  specifi- 
cally allotted.  At  Exeter  the  antiphon  was  sung  daily 
at  the  screen,  and  the  procession  passed  through  the 
north  gate  of  the  choir  to  the  vestibule  of  the  Lad}* 
Chapel,  and  then  by  the  south  gate  of  the  choir  near 
the  throne  to  the  high-altar.  It  afterwards  traversed 
the  nave  and  cloisters,  concluding  before  the  rood-loft ; 
and  if  there  was  no  sermon,  the  procession  returned  to 
the  altar.  Carpets  were  strewn  along  the  way  on  great 
festivals.  Bishop  Edyngdon  desired  to  be  buried  at 
Winchester,  where  the  monks  stood  in  procession  on 
Sundays  and  holydays.  These  monks,  being  aggrieved 
by  a  bishop,  on  one  occasion  went  ronnd  their  cloisters 
from  west  to  east,  out  of  their  usual  manner,  in  order  to 
show  that  all  things  were  out  of  order.  At  Chichester 
at  Epiphany  an  image  "  of  the  Spirit"  was  carried  round 
the  church  by  the  dean  or  senior  canon  and  two  vicars. 


On  Whitsun-Monday  the  parishioners  in  the  diocese 
often  came  to  blows  about  right  of  precedence,  so  that 
bishop  Storey  made  injunctions  (1478)  for  order  on  this 
occasion,  when  the  shrine  of  St.  Kichard  was  visited  an- 
nually. Crosses  and  banners  were  permitted,  but  the 
long  painted  rods  with  which  the  contending  parties 
had  hitherto  belabored  each  other  were  pro6cril>ed,  as 
well  as  laughing,  crowding,  and  noise.  The  pilgrims 
entered  by  the  great  south  porch  and  assembled  in  the 
choir  at  10  A.  M.  and  left  the  building  by  it,  having 
duly  visited  *^  the  chancel  and  church.**  In  1864  the 
primate  forbade  such  dangerous  contentions  throughout 
England.  As  late  as  1551  the  city  companies  of  Lon- 
don went  in  procession » the  Fishmongers'  to  St.  Mi- 
chael's, Comhill,  with  three  crosses,  a  hundred  priests, 
and  the  parishioners  and  members  of  the  guild  carn'ing 
white  rods;  and  the  parish  of  St.  Clement  Danes' dis- 
played eighty  banners  and  streamers,  and  was  preceded 
by  the  city  waits.  On  Easter-Monday  at  Kinnersley 
and  Wellington  the  parishioners,  adult  and  children, 
joined  hand -in -hand,  surrounded  the  church  and 
touched  it  with  a  general  simultaneous  embrace,  called 
"clipping  the  church."  They  afterwards  attended  di- 
vine service.  The  procession  at  Wolverhampton  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  in  Kogation  week,  in  which  the 
children  bore  poles  dressed  with  flowers  and  the  clergy 
chant«d  the  Benedicite,  only  ceased  in  1765.  Some  of 
the  Gospel  trees  or  holy  oaks  where  the  stations  were 
formed  stiil  remain. — Walcott,  Sacred  ArchaoLB.r. 
See  Bliddleton,  Letters  from  Rofne;  Willet,  Synopa, 
Pap, ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte.  KirckenrLexHcon,  viii,  803-809; 
Martigny,  Did, des  A ntiqvites  Chret.  s. v.;  Sicgel, Christ- 
liche  A  Uerthumer ;  Riddle,  Christian  A  ntiquUies^  p.  757, 
758, 771-774, 838 ;  Bamum,  Romanism^  p.  468. 

Frochazka,  Francis  Faustik,  a  Bohemian  mo- 
nastic, noted  as  a  writer,  was  bom  at  Neupaka,  Bohe- 
mia, Jan.  13,  1749.  He  studied  with  the  Jesuits  of 
Gischin  and  at  the  University  of  Prague.  In  17G7  he 
entered  the  Order  of  Barnabites,  where  he  had  for  his 
master  the  celebrated  Durich,  who  taught  him  Hebrew 
and  encwuraged  him  in  his  predilections  for  the  Slavonic 
literature.  When  the  Barnabites  were  suppressed  in 
Bohemia  (1788),  he  became  successively  theological 
censor,  professor  and  director  of  the  Gymnauum  at 
Prague,  and  librarian  of  the  university  of  that  city. 
He  published  the  New  Testament  in  Bohemian  with 
commentaries,  an  edition  of  the  Bible  in  that  dialect,  a 
reprint  of  the  Chronique  de  Bunzlau :  —  Commentarius 
de  Secularibus  Artium  Liberalium  in  Aforavia  Fatis 
(1782): — Milangts  de  Litterature  Boheme  (Prague, 
1784,  8vo).  This  religious  man  also  assisted  on  the 
Bamabite  Bible,  and  at  the  moment  of  his  death  was 
occupied  on  the  valuable  BibUotheca  Slavica  of  Durich. 
Prochazka  died  at  Prague  in  1809.— Hoefer,  A  our.  Biog, 
Ginerale,  s.  v. 

Frochet,  Matteo,  a  noted  modem  Italian  Prot- 
estant theologian,  was  bora  in  Piedmont  in  1836.  He 
was  afforded  by  his  Waldensian  parents  all  the  educa- 
tional and  religious  advantages  that  might  properly  fit 
him  for  Church  sen-ice,  but  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
Franco-Italian- Austrian  war  in  1859  he  took  up  arms 
for  his  country's  freedom  and  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  bravery.  After  his  retum  from  the  field  of 
battle  he  continued  his  theological  studies,  and  in  1862 
was  ordained  minister  in  the  Church  of  the  Vaudois. 
He  soon  rose  to  positions  of  distinction,  and  was  repeat- 
edly honored  by  his  ecclesiastical  associates  in  missions 
to  the  sister  churches  of  the  Continent  and  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  He  finally  became  the  president 
of  the  Waldensian  missions  in  Italy,  and  in  1873  was 
sent  to  represent  his  Church  in  the  Evangelical  World 
Alliance  at  New  York.  While  in  this  country  he  spoke 
frequently  and  greatly  impressed  that  distinguished 
body  by  his  learning  and  Mrisdom.  He  was  at  the  time 
pastor  in  Geneva  and  also  professor  of  theology.  On  his 
retnm  voyage  from  this  country  he  was  accompanied 
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by  the  mach-lamented  Camwco,  the  Spanish  convert 
to  Protestantism,  who  was  one  of  his  most  intimate 
friends,  and  with  whom  he  had  planned  several  impor- 
tant polemical  treatises  against  Romanism  and  her  rela- 
tions to  the  State.  Prochet  has  a  fine,  commanding 
presence — tall  in  figure,  broad-chested,  quick  in  move- 
ment and  speech,  like  most  of  the  sons  of  the  South ; 
keen  in  perception,  and  accurate  in  his  scholarship.  His 
influence  is  great  not  only  in  Italian  Protestantism,  but 
in  evangelical  Christ  ianitv.  See  Report  of  ike  A  Uiance, 
(1878).     (J.H.W.) 

Proch''ora8  (UpoxopoQ)^  one  of  the  seven  deacons, 
being  the  third  on  the  list,  and  named  next  after 
Stephen  and  Philip  (Acts  vi,  5),  A.D.  80.  No  further 
mention  of  him  is  made  in  the  N.  T;  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion that  he  was  consecrated  by  St.  Peter  bishop  of  Ni- 
comedia  (Baron,  i,  292).  In  the  Maffna  Bibliotkeca 
Patrum  (Colon.  Agripp.  1618,  i,  49-69)  will  be  found  a 
fabulous  **  Historia  Prochori,  Christ!  Discipuli,  de  Vita 
B.  Joannis  Apostoli.^ — Smith. 

Proclamation  (^ip*  tn|*i,  etc.,  or  some  form  of 
7Q;&,  as  in  1  Kings  xv,  22;  Jer.  1,  29),  the  edict  of  any 
governing  power,  published  in  a  solemn  manner.  The 
Uws  of  Moses,  as  well  as  the  temporary  edicts  of  Joshua, 
were  communicated  to  the  people  by  means  of  the  gen- 
ealogists, or  *^ officers,"  as  in  the  English  version;  but 
the  laws  and  edicts  of  those  who  subsequently  held  the 
office  of  kings  were  proclaimed  publicly  by  criers  (Jer. 
xxxiv,  8,  9;  Jonah  iii,  5-7),  a  class  of  persons  men- 
tioned by  Daniel  (iii,  4;  v,  29),  under  the  word  Kji^nS, 
kerozdy  which  our  translators  have  rendered  "herald" 

(q-v.). 

Proclamations,  Rotal.  These  documents  in 
former  times  were  almost  equal  in  authority  to  an  act 
of  the  constitutional  legislature.  They  often  interfered 
with  religion,  and  dealt  largely  in  reformation  of  man- 
ners. In  1529  king  Henry  YII  issued  a  proclamation 
*'for  resisting  and  withstanding  of  most  dampnable 
heresycs  sowen  within  the  realme  by  the  discyples  of 
Luther  and  other  beretykes,  perverters  of  Christes  re- 
lygyon."  In  June,  1580,  this  was  followed  by  the  proc- 
lamation "  for  dampning  (or  condemning)  of  erronious 
bokes  and  heresies,  and  prohibitinge  the  havinge  of 
holy  scripture  translated  into  the  vulgar  tonges  of  eng- 
lishe,  frenche,  or  dutche."  "And  that  having  respect 
to  the  malignity  of  this  present  tyme,  with  the  inclina- 
tion of  people  to  erronious  opinions,  the  translation  of 
the  newe  testament  and  the  old  into  the  vulgar  tonge 
of  englysshe,  shulde  rather  be  the  occasion  of  coutyn- 
uance  or  increase  of  errours  amonge  the  said  people, 
than  any  benefit  or  commodite  towards  the  weale  of 
their  soules."  It  was  therefore  determined  that  the 
Scriptures  should  only  be  expounded  to  the  people  as 
heretofore,  and  that  these  books  "  be  clerely  extermy- 
nate  and  exiled  out  of  this  realme  of  Englande  for 
ever."  Under  Edward  VI  there  is  a  proclamation 
against  such  "  as  innovate  any  ceremony,"  and  who  are 
described  as  "  certain  private  preachers  and  other  laie- 
men,  who  rashly  attempt  of  their  own  and  singular  wit 
.  and  mind,  not  only  to  persuade  the  people  from  the  old 
^  -and.  accustomed  rites  and  ceremonies,  but  also  them- 
selves bring  in  new  and  strange  onlers  according  to 
their  phantasies.  The  which,  as  it  is  an  evident  token 
of  pride  and  arrogancy,  so  it  tendeth  both  to  confusion 
and  disorder."  There  is  a  proclamation  also  to  abstain 
from  flesh  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays;  enforced  on  the 
principle,  not  only  that "  men  should  abstain  on  those 
days,  and  forbear  the  pleasures  and  the  meats  wherein 
they  have  more  delight,  to  the  intent  to  subdue  their 
bodies  to  the  soul  and  spirit,  but  also  for  worldly  policy." 
Charles  II  issued  a  proclamation  against "  vicious,  de- 
bauched, and  profane  persons!"  i.  e.  "a  sort  of  men  of 
whom  we  have  heard  much,  and  are  sufficiently  ashamed; 
who  spend  their  time  in  taverns,  tippling-houses,  and 
debauchery;  giving  no  other  evidence  of  their  affection 


to  us  but  in  drinking  our  health,  and  inveighing  against 
all  others  who  are  not  of  their  own  dissolute  temper; 
and  who,  in  truth,  have  more  discredited  our  cause,  by 
the  license  of  their  manners  and  lives,  than  they  could 
ever  advance  it  by  their  affection  or  courage.  We  hope 
all  persons  of  honor,  or  in  place  and  authority,  will  so 
far  assist  us  in  discountenancing  such  men,  that  their 
discretion  and  shame  will  persuade  them  to  reform  what 
their  conscience  would  not;  and  that  the  displeasure  of 
good  men  towards  them  may  supply  what  the  lawa 
have  not,  and,  it  may  be,  cannot  wdl  provide  against; 
there  being  by  the  license  and  corruption  of  the  times, 
and  the  depraved  nature  of  man,  many  enormities,  scan- 
dals, and  impieties  in  practice  and  manners,  which  laws 
cannot  well  describe,  and  consequently  not  enough  pro- 
vide against,  which  may,  by  the  example  and  severity 
of  virtuous  men,  be  easily  discountenanced,  and  by  de- 
grees suppressed."  Some  parties  in  Scotland  who  had 
no  objection  to  national  fasts,  or  even  to  the  royal  re^ 
ommendation  of  them,  yet  objected  to  royal  command 
and  dictation  as  worded  in  ihe  usual  form,  they  being 
charged  to  keep  the  fast  *'  as  they  tender  the  favor  of 
Almighty  God,  and  would  avoid  his  wrath  and  indigna- 
tion." According  to  counsel  learned  in  the  law,  obedi- 
ence to  such  mandate  is  not  imperative,  for  it  is  affirmed 
— **  1.  That  in  England,  where  by  statute  the  sovereign 
is  head  of  the  Church  as  well  as  of  the  State,  that  head- 
ship applies  only  to  the  clergy  and  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Church,  and  does  not  include  those  who  are  not 
of  her  communion.  2.  That  in  Scotland — where  seced- 
ing or  dissenting  churches  (except  it  be  the  nonjurors) 
stand  not  npon  any  statute  of  toleration,  but  upon  the 
free  basis  and  constitution  of  the  country — no  such  re- 
lation exists,  but  is  excluded  by  the  act  of  1690  (c  5), 
ratifying  the  Confession  of  Faith ;  whereby  an  antago- 
nistic principle  is  established,  it  being  declared  that 
*  there  is  no  other  Head  of  the  Church  but  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,'  and  that  he,  'as  King  and  Head  of  the 
Church,  hath  therein  appointed  a  government  in  the 
hand  of  church -officers  distinct  from  the  civil  magis- 
trate,' who '  may  not  assume  to  himself  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Word  and  sacrament,  or  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.'  3.  That,  in  point  of  fact,  proo 
lamations  for  the  observance  of  national  fasts  and 
thanksgivings  in  Scotland  were,  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod after  the  date  of  that  act^  and  until  the  union  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland,  passed  by  the  three  e»> 
tates  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  and  not  by  the  sov- 
ereign alone.  And,  4.  That  no  statute  can  be  found 
authorizing  such  proclamations  in  Scotland;  and  the 
phraseology  used  in  them  seems  to  have  grown  out  of 
the  practice  in  England,  or  to  be  founded  on  what  ap- 
pears to  be  an  unwarranted  extension  of  the  two  statutes 
cited  in  the  proclamation  of  June,  1857,  which  refer  ex- 
clusively to  prayers  for  royal  personages,  and  apply  at 
most  to  ministers  and  preachers  of  two  denominations.** 
— Eadie,  Ecdea,  Cychp,  s.  v. 

Proclianites  (or  Proclianists)  is  the  name  of 
the  followers  of  Proclus  (q.  v.).  They  were  extreme 
Montanists  (q.  v.),  and  were  spread  more  especially  in 
Phrygia,  where,  about  the  close  of  the  4th  century,  they 
formed  a  most  dangerous  sect,  and  greatly  disturbed 
the  peace  of  the  churches. 

ProclOB,  sumamed  Ata^oxoc,  >•  e.  the  Successor, 
because  he  replaced  Syrianus  (q.  v.)  as  the  head  of  that 
Athenian  school  of  philosophers  who  were  Neo-Plato- 
nists,  has  been  called  **  the  Scholastic  among  the  Greek 
philosophers."  Indeed,  according  to  M.  Cousin,  Proclus 
is  the  Greek  philosopher;  the  flower  and  crown  of  all 
its  schools;  in  whom,  sajrs  the 'learned  Frenchman, 
<*are  combined,  and  from  whom  shine  forth,  in  no  ir- 
regular or  uncertain  rays,  Orpheus,  Pythagoras,  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Zeno,  Plotinus,  Porphjnry,  and  Jamblichus," 
and  who  "had  so  comprehend^  all  religions  in  his 
mind,  and  paid  them  such  equal  reverence,  that  he  was^ 
as  it  were,  the  priest  of  the  whole  universe!"    This  is 
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a  compliment,  bnt  a  compliment  ill  warranted  and  be- 
stowed ooly  because  M.  Cousin  perceived  in  this  Neo- 
Platonist  more  of  kinship  with  that  extravagant  class 
of  philoflophizers,  of  whom  Cousin  himself  is  one,  whose 
method  consists  in  putting  forth  strings  of  brilliant  prop- 
ositions, careless  about  either  their  consistency  or  co- 
herence. Indeed,  Cousin's  adoration  for  Proclus  shows, 
if  we  may  use  the  words  of  one  of  their  own  class, 
^  what  things  men  will  worship  in  their  extreme  need  r 
(Thomas  Carlyle). 

With  the  beginning  of  Christianity  in  its  aggressive 
movements,  the  heathen  world  saw  itself  faced  with 
immediate  danger  of  a  prostration  that  could  only  end 
in  death.  Philo  the  Jew,  anxious  to  revive  the  power 
of  the  old  dispensation,  rallied  all  extraneous  forces,  de- 
termined to  build,  by  the  aid  of  what  antiquity  had 
shaped,  a  structure  that  should  rival,  if  not  outshine, 
the  simple  edifice  the  Son  of  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth 
and  the  fishermen  of  Galilee  had  reared.  What  Philo 
failed  to  accomplish,  Ammonius  Saccas,  also  of  Alexan- 
dria (near  the  beginning  of  the  8d  century),  and  aided 
by  Plotinus  his  pupil,  attempted  to  effect  See  Ploti- 
NC8.  But  both  master  and  pupil  left  their  work  ere  it 
was  fairly  begun,  and  though  Porphyry  (q.  v.)  zeal- 
ously applied  himself  to  bring  out  the  mystical  ration- 
alism of  Plotinus,  the  six  EnneatUi  in  which  these 
teachings  were  set  forth  failed  to  show  even  a  marked 
progreu  in  the  work  so  long  attempted,  and  it  remained 
for  Jamblichus  (q.  v.)  in  the  4th  and  Proclus  in  the  5th 
century  to  give  any  appearance  whatsoever  to  the  edi- 
fice the  Neo-Platonists  had  been  so  long  in  construct- 
ing. If  we  wish  to  see  Neo-Platonism  in  its  incipiency, 
we  must  go  to  Philo  the  Jew.  But  if  we  wish  to  see  it 
in  its  ripest  growth,  we  must  study  it  in  the  writings  of 
Proclus  the  Athenian.  The  Neo-Platonism  he  presents 
to  us  is  no  longer  the  outgrowth  of  Judaism  intermixed 
with  Hellenism,  but  paganism  illumined  by  the  spirit 
and  light  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ — that  very  religion 
with  which  it  was  struggling  for  the  empire  of  the 
world  (see  Ullmann,  Der  Kinfluu  des  Christeathums,  in 
Studim  u.  KriHken,  1882,  No.  2). 

The  bewildering  conflict  of  philosophical  theories 
which  these  five  centuries  had  been  fostering  had  re- 
sulted in  the  growth  of  scepticism,  and  left  no  resting- 
place  for  minds  of  a  religious  turn.  The  Neo-PIatonists 
of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  most  naturally  took  their 
refuge  in  mysticism,  where  feeling  and  intuition  super- 
sede the  slow  and  doubtful  process  of  the  intellect 
(comp.  Fisher,  Bfffinnings  of  Chrittianity,  p.  178, 179). 
Plotinus  was  the  first  to  take  this  refuge.  So  did  from 
this  time  forth  all  the  successors  of  the  Platonists,  of 
whom  Gibbon  sneeringly  says  that  '*  Plato  would  have 
blushed  to  acknowledge  them.''  They  discarded  phi- 
losophy, though  they  claimed  to  be  philosophers.  They 
played'  upon  the  superstitious  tendencies  of  their  age 
rather  than  npon  the  intellectual  strength  that  still  re- 
mained. They  sought  to  persuade  by  the  aid  of  magic 
rather  than  by  the  clear  force  of  logic.  They  turned 
prophets  and  seers.  Though  they  took  part  in  the 
higher  discussions  and  conclusions  of  philosophy,  tHey 
nevertheless  stood  opposed  to  all  philosophy,  since  they 
did  not  even  profess  to  rest  upon  careful  inquiries  into 
eternal  laws  of  the  Spirit,  bnt  claimed  to  have  a  reve- 
lation from  God.  Thus  exalted  above  all  such  investi- 
gations, Neo-Platonism  became  the  poetry  as  well  as 
the  religion  of  philosophy.  It  was  attached  more  espe- 
cially to  the  system  of  Plato,  and  was  professed  to  be 
an  explanation  and  a  development  of  his  views,  but  it 
was  aimed  to  bring  together  the  fundamental  principles 
of  all  philosophical  schools,  and  the  ideas  which  consti- 
tute the  basis  of  all  popular  religions.  It  was  the  work 
of  man,  and,  however  ambitious  the  scheme,  it  failed 
absolutely  in  its  mission.  Superstition  was  the  centre 
and  support;  magic  and  sorcery  the  basis  and  top-stone 
of  the  new  structure.  It  had  both  philosophy  and  relig- 
ion in  its  composition,  and  yet  it  was  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other.    *'  The  divinity  which  it  presents  is  exalted 


above  all  human  apprehension,  and  was  called  simply 
the  Self-sufiicient  One  (r6  cV).  From  his  overflowing 
fulness  proceeded  the  Divine  Intelligence,  and  from  this 
the  World-soul,  by  which  the  material  universe  is  per- 
vaded with  divine  life.  Evil  is  only  that  which  is  im- 
perfect, and  is  the  most  distant  reflection  of  Deity  upon 
matter.  The  human  soul  which  had  been  produced  by 
the  Divine  Intelligence  fell,  in  consequence  of  its  long- 
ing after  earthly  things,  from  its  original  divine  life  to 
its  present  temporal  existence.  It  therefore  belongs  to 
the  sensual  as  well  as  to  the  intellectual  world.  But 
the  souls  of  the  good  and  wise,  even  in  thb  world,  are 
in  their  happiest  moments  reunited  with  the  Deity,  and 
death  is  to  such  a  complete  restoration  to  their  home. 
From  a  pious  veneration  for  an  ancestry  far  back  in  an- 
tiquity, the  Grecian  gods  especially  were  regarded  as 
the  personal  manifestations  of  the  divine  life  in  nature. 
Some  of  them  were  celestial  beings,  and  some  ruled 
here  on  earth.  These  earthly  powers  were  the  national 
gods  (jiipiKoif  l^vapKai)t  subordinate  to  the  Deity,  and 
exalt^  above  all  passion.  The  myths  were  therefore, 
of  course,  to  be  explained  allegoricall}'.  The  arts  of 
divination  and  magic  were  justified  on  the  ground  of 
the  necessary  connection  of  all  phenomena  by  virtue  of 
the  unity  of  the  world-principle"  (Hase,  Church  Hist. 
§  50).  While,  then,  Neo-Platonism  was  a  new  power, 
it  was  nevertheless  a  reformation  of  the  old  faith. 
Though  it  extended  itself  over  the  whole  Boman  em- 
pire, it  embraced  within  itself  contradictory  elements, 
and  could  maintain  its  existence  only  long  enough  to 
witness  and  embellish  the  downfall  of  heathenism.  The 
last  school  to  minister  to  Neo-Platonism  in  these  her 
last  hours  was  that  founded  by  Proclus. 

Life. — Produs  was  of  Lycian  origin,  and  was  bom  in 
Constantinople  in  412.  He  received  his  first  instruction 
at  Xanthus,  in  Lycia  (whence  his  surname  "  Lycius"). 
His  philosophic  training  he  enjoyed  at  Alexandria, 
where  he  studied  under  Anon,  Leonaras,  Hero,  and  es- 
pecially under  Olympiodorus,  with  whom  he  applied 
himself  chiefly  to  Aristotelian  and  Platonic  philosophy. 
Thence  he  went  to  Athens,  where  a  certain  Plutarch, 
a  philosopher,  and  his  daughter,  and  later  Syrianus, 
became  his  instructors.  Asclepig^eneia,  a  priestess 
of  Eleuais,  instructed  him  chiefly  in  theurgic  myste- 
ries. The  vivid  imagination  and  enthusiastic  temper- 
ament which  in  his  childhood  had  led  him  to  believe 
in  apparitions  of  Minerva  and  Apollo,  naturally  con- 
vinced him,  when  all  the  influences  of  the  Mysteries 
(q.  V.)  were  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  still  more  of 
his  immediate  and  direct  intercommunication  with  the 
gods ;  and  he  distinctly  believed  himself  to  be  one  of 
those  through  whom  divine  revelation  reaches  man- 
kind. His  soul,  he  thought,  had  once  lived  in  Nicoma- 
chus  the  Pythagorean,  and,  like  him,  he  had  the  power 
to  command  the  elements  to  a  certain  extent,  to  pro- 
duce rain,  to  temper  the  sun's  heat,  etc.  The  Orphic 
poems,  the  writings  of  Hermes,  and  all  that  strangely 
mystical  literature  with  which  the  age  abounded,  wece 
to  him  the  only  source  of  true  philosophy,  and  he  con- 
sidered them  idl  more  or  less  in  the  light  of  divine  rev- 
elations. That  same  cosmopolitan  spirit  in  religious 
matters  which  pervaded  Rome  towards  her  end  had 
spread  throughout  all  the  civilized  "  pagan"  world  of 
those  days,  and  Proclus  distinctly  laid  it  down  as  an 
axiom  that  a  true  philosopher  must  also  be  a  hiero- 
phant  of  the  whole  world.  Acquainted  with  all  the 
creeds  and  rites  of  the  ancient  Pantheons  of  the  differ- 
ent nations,  he  not  only  philosophized  upon  them  in  an 
allegorizing  and  symbolizing  spirit,  as  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries did,  but  practiced  all  the  ceremonies,  how- 
ever hard  and  painful.  More  especially  the  practice 
of  fasting  in  honor  of  Egyptian  deities,  while  on  the 
one  hand  it  fitted  him  more  and  more  for  his  hallucina- 
tions and  dreams  of  divine  intercourse,  on  the  other 
hand  more  than  once  endangered  his  life.  Of  an  im- 
pulsive piety,  and  eager  to  win  disciples  from  Christi- 
anity itself,  he  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  Christian 
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authorities  at  Athens,  who,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  religious  intolerance  and  fanaticism  which  then  be- 
gan to  animate  the  new  and  successful  religion  against 
which  Proclus  waged  constant  war,  banishe4l  him  from 
that  city.  On  being  permitted  to  return,  he  acted  with 
somewhat  more  prudence  and  circumspection,  and  only 
allowed  his  roost  approved  disciples  to  take  part  in  the 
nightly  assemblies  in  which  he  propounded  his  doc- 
trines. He  died  in  485,  in  his  full  vigor,  and  in  the 
entire  possession  of  all  his  mental  powers,  for  which  he 
was  no  less  remarkable  than  for  his  personal  beauty  and 
strength.  As  a  philosopher  he  enjoyed  the  highest  ce- 
lebrity among  his  contemporaries  and  successors.  Bfa- 
rinus  does  not  scruple  to  call  Proclus  absolutely  inspired, 
and  to  affirm  that  when  he  uttered  his  profound  dogmas 
his  countenance  shone  with  a  preternatural  light.  Be- 
sides his  other  philosophical  attainments,  he  was  a  dis- 
tinguished mathematician,  astronomer,  and  grammarian. 
In  style  Proclus  is  much  more  perspicuous  and  intelli- 
gible than  his  predecessor  Plotinus;  indeed,  he  is  on 
the  whole  a  good  writer,  and  occasionally  is  almost  el- 
oquent. But  the  matter  of  his  works  has  not  much  to 
recommend  it:  his  propensity  to  allegorize  everything, 
even  the  plainest  and  simplest  e:cpres8ions  in  the  au- 
thors on  whom  he  comments,  must  deduct  largely  from 
his  merits  as  an  expounder  of  other  men's  thoughts ; 
and  but  for  the  interest  which  attaches  to  him  as  the 
last  of  a  school  of  philosophy,  it  is  not  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  his  works  have  slumbered  so  long  in  the 
dust  of  libraries,  and  have  been  either  wholly  neglected 
or  imperfectly  edited. 

Hi8  Philosophical  System, — In  the  writings  of  Proclus 
there  is  collated,  arranged,  and  dialectically  elaborated 
the  whole  body  of  transmitted  philosophy,  augmented 
by  large  additions,  and  the  whole  combined  into  a  sort 
of  system,  to  which  he  succeeded  in  giving  the  appear- 
ance of  strict  logical  connection.  He  professed  that 
his  design  was  not  to  bring  forward  views  of  his  own, 
but  simply  to  expound  Plato,  in  doing  which  he  pro- 
ceeded on  the  idea  that  everything  in  Plato  roust  be 
brought  into  accordance  with  the  mystical  theology  of 
Orpheus.  He  looked  upon  the-Orphic  poems  and  Chal- 
dsean  oracles,  which  he  had  diligently  studied,  as  divine 
revelations,  and  capable  of  becoming  instrumental  to 
philosophy  by  means  of  an  allegoricid  exposition.  He 
therefore  wrote  a  separate  work  on  the  coincidence  of 
the  doctrines  of  Orpheus,  Pythagoras,  and  Plato.  It 
was  in  much  the  same  spirit  that  he  attempted  to  blend 
together  the  logical  method  of  Aristotle  and  the  fanciful 
speculations  of  Neo-Platonic  mysticism.  He  called  him- 
self, as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  say,  the  last 
link  of  the  Hcrmaic  chain,  that  is,  the  last  of  men  con- 
secrated by  Hermes,  in  whom,  b}'  per|)etual  tradition, 
was  preserved  the  occult  knowledge  of  the  Mysteries. 
Where  reasoning  fails  him,  he  takes  refuge  in  the  vi- 
(Tree  o^  Plotinus,  which  is  superior  to  knowledge.  He 
conducts  us  to  the  operations  of  theurgy,  which  tran- 
scends all  human  wisdom,  and  comprises  within  itself 
all  the  advantages  of  divinations,  purifications,  ini- 
tiations, and  all  the  activities  of  divine  inspiration. 
Through  it  we  are  united  with  the  primeval  unity,  in 
which  every  motion  and  energy  of  our  souls  comes  to 
rest.  It  is  this  principle  which  unites  not  only  men 
with  gods,  but  the  gods  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
one — ^the  good,  which  is  of  all  things  the  most  credible. 

Proclus  f*  held,  in  all  its  leading  features,  the  doctrine 
of  emanations  from  one  ultimate,  primeval  principle  of 
all  things,  the  absolute  unity,  towards  union  with  which 
again  all  things  strive.  This  union  he  did  not,  like 
Plotinus,  conceive  to  be  efiected  by  means  of  pure  rea- 
son, as  even  things  destitute  of  reason  and  energy  par- 
ticipate in  it,  purely  as  the  result  of  their  subsistence 
(uvapl^iQ,  Theol.  Plat,  i,  25 ;  ii,  1,  4).  In  some  unac- 
countable way,  therefore,  he  must  have  conceived  the 
moTiQf  by  which  he  represents  this  union  as  being  ef- 
fected, as  something  which  did  not  involve  rational  or 
thinking  activity.  All  inferior  existences  are  connected 


with  the  highest  only  through  the  intermediate  ones, 
and  can  return  to  the  higher  only  through  that  which  is 
intermediate.  Every  multitude,  in  a  certain  way,  par- 
takes of  unity,  and  ever}'thing  which  becomes  one,  be- 
comes so  by  partaking  of  the  one  {Itut,  TheoL  c  8).  Ev- 
ery object  is  a  union  of  the  one  and  the  many :  that 
which  unites  the  one  and  the  many  is  nothing  ehe  than 
the  pure,  absolute  one — the  essential  one,  which  makes 
everything  else  partake  of  unity.  Proclus  argued  that 
there  is  either  one  principium,  or  many  principia.  If 
the  latter,  the  principia  must  be  either  finite  or  infinite 
in  number.  If  infinite,  what  is  derived  from  them  must 
be  infinite,  so  that  we  should  have  a  double  infinite,  otf 
else  finite.  But  the  finite  can  be  derived  only  from  the 
finite,  so  that  the  principia  must  be  finite  in  number. 
There  would  then  be  a  definite  number  of  them.  But 
number  presupposes  unity.  Unity  {ivdo)  is  conse- 
quently the  principium  of  principia,  and  the  cause  of 
the  finite  multiplicity  and  of  the  being  of  all  things 
{TheoL  Plat,  ii,  1).  There  b  therefore  one  principium 
which  is  incorporeal,  for  the  corporeal  consists  of  parts. 
It  is  immovable  and  unchangeable,  for  everything  that 
moves,  moves  towards  some  object  or  end,  which  it 
seeks  after.  If  the  principium  were  movable  it  musk 
be  in  want  of  the  good,  and  there  must  be  something 
desirable  outside  of  it.  But  this  is  impossible,  for  the 
principium  has  need  of  nothing,  and  is  itself  the  end 
towards  which  everything  else  strives.  The  princi- 
pium, or  first  cause  of  all  things,  is  superior  to  aU  ac- 
tual being  {oi/aia),  and  separated  from  it,  and  cannot 
even  have  it  as  an  attribute  (I*  c).  The  absolutely  one 
is  not  an  object  of  cognition  to  any  existing  thing,  nor 
can  it  be  named  (/.  c  p.  95).  But  in  contemplating  the 
emanation  of  things  from  the  one  and  their  return  into 
it  we  arrive  at  two  words,  the  good,  and  the  one,  of 
which  the  first  is  analogical  and  positive,  the  latter 
negative  only  (L  c,  p.  96).  The  absolutely  one  has 
produced  not  only  earth  and  heaven,  but  all  the  gods 
which  are  above  the  world  and  in  the  world :  it  is  the 
god  of  all  gods,  the  unity  of  all  unities  {L  c.  ii,  110). 
Everything  which  is  perfect  strives  to  produce  some- 
thing else;  the  full  seeks  to  impart  its  fulness.  Still 
more  must  this  be  the  case  with  the  absolute  good, 
though  in  connection  with  that  we  must  not  conceive 
of  any  creative  power  or  energy,  for  that  would  be  to 
make  the  one  imperfect  and  not  simple,  not  fruitful 
through  its  very  perfection  (L  c,  p.  101).  Every  ema- 
nation is  less  perfect  than  that  from  which  it  emaiuites 
(/iM/.  Theol.  c.  7),  but  has  a  certain  similarity  with  it, 
and,  so  far  as  this  similarity  goes,  remains  in  it,  depart- 
ing from  it  so  far  as  it  b  unlike,  but  as  far  as  possible 
being  one  with  it,  and  remaining  in  it  {ibid.  31).  What 
is  produced  from  the  absolutely  one  is  produced  as 
unity,  or  of  the  nature  of  unity.  Thus  the  first  pro- 
duced things  are  independent  unities  {aifToriktic  tvd- 
Stg),  Of  these  independent  unities  some  are  simple, 
others  more  composite.  The  nearer  the  unities  are  to 
the  absolute  unity  the  simpler  they  are,  but  the  greater 
is  the  sphere  of  their  operation  and  their  productive 
power.  Thus  out  of  unity  the^  arise  a  multitude  of 
things  which  depart  further  and  further  from  the  sim* 
plicity  of  the  absolute  one ;  and  as  the  producing  power 
diminishes,  it  introduces  more  and  more  conditions  into 
things,  while  it  diminishes  their  universality  and  sim- 
plicity. His  whole  system  of  emanations  seems,  in  fact, 
to  be  a  realization  of  the  logical  subordination  of  ideas. 
The  simplest  ideas  which  are  contained  in  those  which 
are  composite  being  regarded  by  him  as  the  principles 
of  atinffs." 

The  emanations  proceeded  in  a  curious  triadic  man- 
ner. That  which  precedes  all  power,  and  emanates 
immediately  from  the  primal  cause  of  all  things,  is 
limit  Unity,  duality,  he  considered  as  identical  with 
limitation  {tripag)  and  boundlessness  {dwnpid),  and 
from  the  mixed  compound  of  these  two  principia  arises 
a  third,  a  compound  of  the  two — substance  (as  a  sort  of 
genus  of  all  substances),  that  which  in  itself  is  abso- 
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luUly  an  existing  thing  and  nothing  more  {TheoL  Plat 
iii,  183  sq.).  Ererythingi  according  to  Proclus,  con- 
tains in  itself  being  (joi9ia)i  life  {Kt*ni)f  and  intelligence 
(vovc)*  The  life  is  the  centre  of  the  thing,  for  it  is 
both  an  object  of  thought  and  exists.  The  intelligence 
is  the  limit  of  the  thing,  for  the  intellect  (yov{i)  is  in 
that  which  is  the  object  of  intellect  (voi|r6v),  and  the 
latter  in  the  former;  but  the  intellect  or  thought  ex- 
ists in  the  thing  thought  of  objectively,  and  the  thing 
thought  of  exists  in  the  intellect  productively  (votpw^). 
This  accordingly  is  the  first  triad—limit,  infinitude,  and 
the  compound  of  the  two.  Produs  distinguished  the 
divinities  (making  these  also  descend  from  unity  and 
give  birth  to  triads)  Into  intelligible  and  intelligent,  su- 
pernatural and  natural;  attributed  a  supernatural  effi- 
cacy to  the  natae  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and,  like  his 
predecessois,  exalted  theurgy  above  philosophy.  The 
first  triad — viz,  the  limit — Proclus  taught,  is  the  deity 
who  advances  to  the  extreme  verge  of  the  conceivable 
from  the  inconceivable,  primal  deity,  measuring  and  de- 
fining all  things,  and  establishes  the  paternal,  concate- 
nating, and  immaculate  race  of  gods,  llie  infinite  is  the 
inexhaustible  power  of  this  deity.  The  '*  mixed"  is  the 
first  and  highest  world  of  gods,  which  in  a  concealed 
manner  comprehends  everything  within  itself.  Out  of 
this  first  triad  springs  the  second.  As  the  first  of  the 
unities  produces  the  highest  existing  thing,  the  inter- 
mediate unity  produces  the  intermediate  existent  thing, 
in  which  there  is  something  first — unity,  divinity,  real- 
ity; something  intermediate  —  power;  and  something 
last— the  existence  in  the  second  grade,  conceivable  life 
(voi|n)  K(in})  I  for  there  is  in  everything  which  is  the 
object  of  thought  being  (ro  etvac),  life  (rb  ZMf  <^nd 
thought  (r6  votiv).  The  third  of  the  unities,  the 
**  mixed,"  produces  the  third  triad,  in  which  the  inteUi- 
gence  or  thinking  power  (vovg)  attains  to  its  subsist- 
ence. This  thinking  power  is  the  limit  and  completion 
of  everything  which  can  be  the  object  of  thought.  The 
first  triad  contains  the  principle  of  union ;  the  second 
of  multiplicity  and  increase  by  means  of  continuous 
motion  or  life,  for  motion  is  a  species  of  life;  the  third, 
the  principle  of  the  separation  of  the  manifold,  and  of 
formation  by  means  of  limit. 

In  his  treatise  on  Providence  and  Fatet  Proclns  seeks 
to  explain  the  difference  between  the  two,  and  to  show 
that  the  second  is  subordinate  to  the  first  in  such  a 
manner  that  freedom  is  consistent  with  it.  Both  prov- 
idence and  fate  are  causes — the  first  the  cause  of  all 
good,  the  second  the  cause  of  all  connection  (and  con- 
nection as  cause  and  effect).  There  are  three  sorts  of 
things — some  whose  operation  is  as  eternal  as  their  sub- 
stance, others  whose  substance  does  not  exist,  but  is 
perpetually  coming  into  existence,  and,  between  these, 
things  whose  substance  is  eternal,  but  whose  operation 
takes  place  in  time.  Proclus  names  these  three  kinds 
intellectual^  animal,  and  corporeal.  The  last  alone  are 
subjected  to  fate,  which  is  identical  with  nature,  and  is 
itself  subject  to  providence,  which  is  nothing  else  than 
the  deity  himself.  The  corporeal  part  of  man  is  en- 
tirely subject  to  fate.  The  soul,  as  regards  its  sub- 
stance, is  superior  to  fate;  as  regards  its  operation, 
sometimes  (referring  to  those  operations  which  require 
corporeal  organs  and  motions)  beneath,  sometimes  su- 
perior to  fate,  and  so  forms  the  bond  of  connection  be- 
tween intellectual  and  corporeal  existence.  The  freedom 
of  the  soul  consists  in  its  living  according  to  virtue,  for 
this  alone  does  not  involve  ser\4tude.  Wickedness,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  want  of  power,  and  by  it  the  soul  is 
subjected  to  fate,  and  is  compelled  to  serve  all  that  min- 
isters to  or  hinders  the  gratification  of  the  desires.  Pro- 
dus strongly  distinguished  the  soul  from  that  which  is 
material,  pointing  out  its  reflective  power  as  a  mark  of 
difference;  the  corporeal  not  bdng  able  to  turn  back  in 
that  way  upon  itself,  owing  to  its  consisting  of  separa- 
ble parts.  He  founded  on  this  also  an  argument  for  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  {Inst,  Theol.  c.  16).  The  human 
soul  he  considered  wrapped  up  in  various  more  or  less 


dense  veils,  according  to  the  degree  of  perfection  at- 
tained ;  and  he  further  assumed  a  certain  sort  of  soli- 
darity between  the  souls  of  those  who  naturally,  or  by 
certain  immutable  circumstances,  were  linked  together, 
such  as  children  and  parents,  rulers  and  subjects;  and 
he  carried  this  doctrine  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  chil- 
dren must  naturally  participate  in  their  parents'  faults. 
Faith  alone,  he  further  held,  was  essential  to  the  attain- 
ment of  theurgy,  which,  comprising  mantic  and  super- 
natural inspiration,  is  preferable  to  all  human  wisdom ; 
and  in  this  he  chiefly  differs  from  Plotinus  (q.  v.). 
S6me  of  the  topics  touched  upon  in  this  treatise  are 
carried  out  still  further  in  the  essay  on  Ten  Quettitnu 
about  Providence.  In  the  treatise  on  the  Oripin  of  Evil 
(Ilcpf  rf/c  r&v  KOKuv  virocrraffcmc),  Proclus  endeavors 
to  show  that  evil  does  not  originate  with  God,  or  with 
the  demons,  or  with  matter.  Evil  is  the  consequence 
of  a  weakness,  the  absence  of  some  power.  As  with  the 
total  absence  of  all  power  activity  would  be  annihilated, 
there  cannot  be  any  total,  unmixed  evil.  The  good  has 
one  definite,  eternal,  universally  operating  cause— name- 
ly, God.  The  causes  of  evil  are  manifold,  indefinite, 
and  not  subject  to  rule.  Evil  has  not  an  original,  but 
only  a  derivative  existence. 

His  Works, — The  following  of  Produs*s  writings  are 
still  extant:  (1.)  Ei'c  rTjv  UXdrwvoc  6eoXoyiav,  in  six 
books.  (2.)  Zroixcfwcc  6eoXoyiri7  (Jnslitutio  Theo- 
logica).  This  treatise  was  first  published  in  the  Latin 
translation  of  Franciscus  Patricius.  The  Greek  text, 
with  the  translation  of  ^m.  Portus,  is  appended  ur  the 
edition  of  the  last-mentioned  work  (Hamb.  1618).  (8.) 
A  commentary  on  the  First  Alcibiades  of  Plato.  (4.) 
A  commentary  on  the  Timavs  of  Plato.  Of  this  com- 
mentary on  the  Timaus  five  books  remain,  but  they 
only  treat  of  about  a  third  of  the  dialogue.  It  is  ap- 
pended to  the  first  Basle  edition  of  Plato.  (5.)  Various 
notes  on  the  IloXircJa  of  Plato,  printed  in  the  same 
edition  of  Plato  as  the  last-mentioned  work.  (6.)  A 
commentary  on  the  Parmemdes  of  Plato,  published  in 
Stallbaum*s  edition  of  that  dialogue.  (7.)  Portions  of 
a  commentary  on  the  Cratylvs  of  Plato,  edited  by  Bois- 
sonade  (Leips.  1820).  (8.)  A  paraphrase  of  various  dif- 
ficult passages  in  the  Tcrpaj3ij3Xoc  ovvraiiQ  of  Ptole- 
meus :  first  published,  with  a  preface,  by  Melancthon 
(Basle,  1654).  (9.)  A  treatise  on  motion  {Jlfpi  kivti- 
a(^iMtq\  a  sort  of  compendium  of  the  last  five  books  of 
Aristotle's  treatise  llipt  ^vmrnjc  Atcpoaanaq.  (10.) 
'Yirori/wwffic  rwv  6(rrpovofiiK&v  vvo^taaav  (ibid. 
1 520).  (11.)  ^^alpa^  frequently  appended  to  the  works 
of  the  ancient  astronomers.  There  are  also  several  sep- 
arate editions  of  it.  (12.)  A  commentaiy  on  the  first 
book  of  Euclid's  Elements  (attached  to  various  editions 
of  the  text  of  Euclid).  (13.)  A  commentary  on  the 
'Epya  Kai  fffupai  of  Hesiod,  in  a  somewhat  mutilated 
form  (Tirofivrifia  ct'c  rd  'Hawiov  ipya  Kai  iffifpag) 
(first  published  at  Venice  in  1537).  A  better  edition  is 
that  by  Heinsius  (Leyden,  1603).  (14.)  XptitrrofAo^Ha 
ypafifiarueri,  or,  rather,  some  portions  of  it  preser^^ed 
by  Photius  (cod.  289),  treating  of  poetry  and  the  lives 
of  various  celebrated  poets.  The  short  life  of  Homer 
which  passes  under  the  name  of  Proclus  was  probabl}' 
taken  from  this  work.  (15.)  *^7nxtiphfiaTa  trf  Kard 
XpioTiavStv.  The  object  of  this  work  was  to  maintain 
the  eternity  of  the  universe  against  the  Christian  doc- 
trine on  the  subject.  The  work  of  Proclus  has  not  come 
down  to  us  in  a  separate  form,  but  we  still  possess  his 
arguments  in  the  refutation  of  them  by  Joannes  Philo- 
ponus  (De  jEtemitate  Mundt),  (16.)  De  Proridentia 
et  Fato,  addressed  to  Theodoras,  a  mechanician.  (17.) 
Decern  Duhitationes  circa  Provideatiam  {lltpi  t&v  Uxa 
irpbc  r^v  llpSvoiav  ATroprifidrwv).  (18.)  De  Malorum 
Subsistentia  (Tlepi  rfic  r&v  kcuc&v  vwoardatutc).  This 
and  the  two  preceding  treatises  only  exist  in  the  Latin 
translation  of  Gulielmus  de  Morbeka.  I1iey  are  printed 
entire  by  Fabricius  in  his  Biblioiheca  Graca,  ix,  878, 
etc.  (19.)  A  little  astrological  treatise  on  the  effect  of 
eclipses,  in  a  Latin  translation.    (20.)  A  treatise  on  po- 
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etry,  also  in  a  Latin  translation,  printed  together  with 
a  treatise  by  Chceroboscus  (Paris,  1615).  (21.)  Five 
hymns.     (2*2.)  Some  scholia  on  Homer. 

The  following  works  have  perished:  (1.)  A  commen- 
tary on  the  Phiidmt  of  Plato  (ProcL  in  Tim,  p.  53, 222). 
(2.)  A  commentary  on  the  Phadrut  of  Plato  (ProcL  U  c. 
p.  329).  (8.)  A  defence  of  the  Tinueus  of  Plato  against 
the  'AvTifipTjffetc  of  Aristotle  (ibid.  p.  226 :  BifiXiov  i^c^ 
iK^idbiKtMtQ  oUa  rdv  irpb^  rhv  Tifiaiov  'ApurroTikov^ 
avTifipiioiiav  krruTKiyl/eig  trotov/tlvcDi/).  (4.)  Ko^ajon- 
Kbc  tCjv  SoyfjLdnav  rov  HXutuvoQj  against  Domninua 
(Suid.  8.  V.  AofivXvoc),  (5.)  A  commenUry  on  Itie 
Theaietus  of  Plato  (Marinus,  /.  c.  cap.  ulL).  (6.)  No/toi, 
a  commentary  apparently  on  the  Imics  of  Plato  (Procl. 
tn  Tim.  p.  178).  (7.)  Notes  on  the  'Ewtades  of  Ploti- 
nus.  (8.)  MrfrputaKt^  /3i^\oc,  on  the  mother  of  the 
gods  (Suid.  s.  V.  ITpocX.).  (9.)  Ei'c  rr^v  'Op^twc  ^eo- 
Xoyiav  (Suid.  /.  c;  Marin,  c  27).  (10.)  Ufpi  rd  Xoyio, 
in  ten  books  (Suid.  Marin,  c.  26).  (11.)  A  commen> 
tary  on  Homer  (Suid.).  (12.)  Uepi  rCiv  rrap'  *Ofifiptp 
^i&v  (ibid.).  (13.)  ^vfi^taivia  'Op^iutSf  Hv^aySpov 
cat  nXdruivoc  (Suid.  Marin,  c  22).  (14.)  On  the  three 
ivdStc  vofirai — namely,  aX^dcia,  jcoXXov^,  and  ovfi- 
fifrpia  (ProcL  in  Polit.  p.  433).  (16.)  Eig  rbv  Xoyov 
Trig  ^toTtftag  inpl  Tfjg  rStv  KaKtav  virotrrdfmug,  (16.) 
UcjOi  dyiayijg,  on  the  theurgic  discipline,  in  two  books 
(Suid.).     (17.)  Various  hymns  and  epigrams. 

There  is  no  complete  edition  of  the  extant  works  of 
Proclus.  The  edition  of  Cousin  (Paris,  1820-27,  6  vols. 
8  vo)  contains  the  treatises  on  Providence  and  Fate,  on  the 
Ten  Doubts  about  Providence,  and  on  the  Nature  of  Evil, 
the  commentary  on  the  Alcilnadet,  and  the  commen- 
tary on  the  Parmenides,  This  learned  Frenchman  has 
since  brought  out  Procli  Philot.  Platonici  opera  inedita 
(Paris,  1864).  There  are  English  translations  of  the 
commentaries  on  the  Timavs,  the  six  tx)ok8  on  the 
Theology  of  Plato,  the  commentaries  on  the  first  book 
of  Euclid,  and  the  Theological  Elements,  and  the  five 
Ifgmns,  by  Thomas  Taylor.  See  Fabricius,  BibL  Gtcbc 
ix,  363-445 ;  Brucker,  Jlistotia  Critica  Philosophia,  ii, 
819-336;  Tennemann,  Geschichie  der  Phihtophie,  voL 
vi:  Ritter,  Geschichie  der  Philosophic,  bk.  xiii,  c.  8,  voL 
iv,  699,  etc. ;  Dr.  Burigny,  Life  of  Proclus,  in  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  voL  xxxi;  Marinus, 
Vita  Prodi  (Gr.  and  Lat.  ed.  by  Fabricius  [Hamb.  1740, 
4to];  ed.  by  Boiasonade  [Lcips.  1814,  8vo]);  Baur, 
Christl  Jahi-bUcher  (Tubing.  1846,  p.  29-72);  Cud- 
worth,  IntelL  Universe  (see  Index);  Hunt.,  Patitheism, 
p.  117  sq.;  Lewes,  nisi,  ofPkilos,  voL  ii;  Simon, ^eofe 
Alex,  voL  ii;  Tennemann,  Ma7u  of  Philos.  p.  190  sq.; 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  c.  xx,  §  12;  Haae,  Ch,  Hist, 
p.  48  etc ;  Ueberweg,  Hist,  of  Philos,  i,  255-258 ;  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biog,  attd  Mythol,  s.  v.  (from 
which  a  part  of  the  above  has  been  taken);  Kingsley, 
Alexandria,  p.  116-124, 128;  Alzog,  Patrol  §  57;  Noii- 
risson,  Pensies  Humaines,  p.  161  sq. 

Proclus,  St.,  an  Eastern  ecclesiastic  of  the  5th 
century.  He  was  at  a  very  early  age  appointed  reader 
in  the  church  at  Constantinople.  He  was  also  engaged 
as  secretary  or  amanuensis  to  St.  Chrysostom,  and  was 
employed  in  a  similar  capacity  by  Atticus  (who  suc- 
ceeded Arsacius  as  patriarch  of  Constantinople),  by 
whom  he  was  invested  successively  with  the  orders  of 
deacon  and  presbyter.  He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
bishop  of  Cyzicus  by  Sisinnius,  the  successor  of  Atticus, 
but  did  not  exercise  the  functions  of  his  office,  the  peo- 
ple of  Cyzicus  choosing  another  in  his  place.  On  the 
death  of  Sisinnius  (A.D.  427)  there  was  a  general  ex- 
pression of  feeling  in  favor  of  Proclus  as  his  successor, 
but  Nestorius  was  appointed.  Proclus  contended  zeal- 
ously against  the  heresies  which  the  latter  strove  to  in- 
troduce into  the  Church,  combating  them  even  in  a  ser- 
mon preached  before  Nestorius  himself.  On  the  deposi- 
tion of  Nestorius,  Proclus  was  again  proposed  as  his 
successor;  but  his  elevation  was  again  opposed,  though 
on  what  grounds  does  not  appear  very  clearly  ascer- 
tained.   But  on  the  death  of  Maximianus,  who  was  ap- 


pointed instead,  Proclus  was  at  last  created  patriarch. 
In  A.D.  488  Proclus  gained  a  great  deal  of  honor  by 
having  the  body  of  SL  Chrysostom  brought  to  Constan- 
tinople. There  is  still  extant  a  fragment  of  a  Latin 
translation  of  a  eulogy  on  St.  Chrysostom,  by  Proclus, 
delivered  probably  about  this  time.  It  was  in  the  time 
of  Proclus  that  the  custom  of  chanting  the  Trisagion 
was  introduced  into  the  Church.  While  in  office,  Pro- 
clus conducted  himself  with  great  prudence  and  mild- 
ness. For  further  details  respecting  his  ecclesiastical 
career,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Tillemont's  Memoires 
Ecdisiastiques  (xiv,  704-718).  His  extant  writings 
are  enumerated  by  Fabricius  {B,  G,  ix,  505-512).  One 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  his  letters  (Ilepi  mtrrnag) 
was  written  in  A.D.  435,  when  the  bishops  of  Arme- 
nia applied  to  him  for  his  opinion  on  certain  proposi- 
tions which  had  been  disseminated  in  their  dioceses, 
and  were  attributed  to  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia.  The 
discussion  that  ensued  with  respect  to  these  proposi- 
rions  made  a  considerable  stir  in  the  East  Proclus  be- 
stowed a  great  deal  of  pains  upon  his  style,  which  is 
terse  and  sententious,  but  is  crowded  with  antitheses 
and  rhetorical  points,  and  betrays  a  labored  endeavor  to 
reiterate  the  same  sentiment  in  every  possible  variety 
of  form.  From  the  quotations  of  subsequent  authors,  it 
appears  that  several  of  the  writings  of  Prodns  are  lost. 
The  Platonic  Theology  of  Proclus  Diadochus  has  some- 
times been  erroneously  described  as  a  theological  work 
of  St.  Proclus.  The  24th  of  October  is  the  day  conse- 
crated to  the  memory  of  St.  Proclus  by  the  Greek 
Church. — Smith,  Did,  ofGr,  and  Rom,  Biog,  and  My- 
thoL  s.  V.  See  Neander,  Ch,  ffist,  ii,  496  sq. ;  Riddle, 
Hist,  of  the  Papacy,  i,  160  sq.,  170  sq. 

Prooonsul.  The  Greek  word  dv^varog,  for 
which  this  is  the  true  equivalent,  is  rendered  uniformly 
«  deputy"  in  the  A.  V.  of  Acts  xiii,  7, 8, 12 ;  adx,  38,  and 
the  derived  verb  dv^trranvot  in  Acts  xviii,  12  is  trans- 
lated **  to  be  deputy."  At  the  division  of  the  Roman 
provinces  l)y  Augustus,  in  the  year  B.C.  27,  into  senato- 
rial and  imperial,  the  emperor  assigned  to  the  senate 
such  portions  of  territory  as  were  peaceable  and  could 
be  held  without  force  of  arms  (Sueton.  Oct,  47 ;  Strabo, 
xvii,  840;  Dio  Cass,  liii,  12),  an  arrangement  which  re- 
mained with  frequent  alterations  till  the  dd  century. 
Over  these  senatorial  provinces  the  senate  appointed  by 
lot  yearly  an  officer  who  was  called  "  proconsul"  (ibid. 
18),  who  exercised  purely  civil  functions,  had  no  power 
over  life  and  death,  and  was  attended  by  one  or  more 
legates  (ibid.  14).  He  was  neither  girt  with  the  sword 
nor  wore  the  military  dress  (ibid.  13).  He  was  chosen 
out  of  the  body  of  the  senate ;  and  it  was  customar}% 
when  any  one^s  consulate  expired,  to  send  him  as  a  pro- 
consul into  some  province.  He  enjoyed  the  same  honor 
with  the  consuls,  but  was  allowed  only  six  lictors  with 
the  fasces  before  him.  Such  provinces  were  in  conse- 
quence called  *' proconsular."  With  the  exception  of 
Africa  and  Asia,  which  were  assigned  to  men  who  had 
passed  the  office  of  consul,  the  senatorial  provinces  were 
given  to  those  who  had  been  prtotors,  and  were  divided 
by  lot  each  year  among  those  who  had  held  this  office 
five  years  previously.  Thdr  term  of  office  was  one  year. 
The  proconsuls  decided  cases  of  equity  and  justice, 
either  privately  in  their  palaces,  where  they  received 
petitions,  heard  complaints,  and  granted  writs  under 
their  seals ;  or  publicly  in  the  common  hall,  with  the 
formalities  generally  observed  in  the  courts  at  Rome. 
These  duties  were,  however,  more  frequently  delegated 
to  their  assessors,  or  other  judges  of  their  own  appoint- 
ment. As  the  proconsuls  had  also  the  direction  of  jus- 
tice, of  war,  and  of  the  revenues,  these  departments  were 
administered  by  their  lieutenants,  or  Ifgati,  who  were 
usually  nominated  by  the  senate.  The  expense  of  their 
journeys  to  and  from  their  provinces  was  defrayed  by 
the  public.  Livy  (viii  and  xxvi)  mentions  two  other 
classes  of  proconsuls — those  who,  being  consols,  had 
their  office  continued  beyond  the  time  appointed  by 
law  J  and  those  who,  being  previously  in  a  private  sta- 
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tiOD,  were  iavested  with  this  houori  either  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  provinces  or  to  command  in  war.  Some 
were  created  proconsula  by  the  senate  without  being 
appointed  to  any  province,  merely  to  command  in  the 
army,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  military  discipline ; 
others  were  allowed  to  enter  upon  their  proconsular 
office  before  being  admitted  to  the  consulship,  but  hav- 
ing that  honor  in  reserve.  See  Smith,  J/ict,  of  Gr, 
and  Rom,  A  ntig,  s.  v. 

Among  the  senatorial  provinces  in  the  first  arrange- 
ment by  Augustus  were  Cyprus,  Achaia,  and  Asia  with- 
in the  Ilalys  and  Taurus  (Strabo,  xvii,  940).  The  first 
and  last  of  these  are  alluded  to  in  Acts  xiii,  7,  8,  12; 
xix,  88,  as  under  the  government  of  proconsuls.  Achaia 
became  an  imperial  province  in  the  second  year  of 
Tiberius,  A.D.  16,  and  was  governed  by  a  procurator 
(Tacit.  Attn,  i,  76),  but  was  restored  to  the  senate  by 
Claudius  (Sueton.  Cland,  25),  and  therefore  Gallic,  be- 
fore whom  St.  Paul  was  brought,  is  rightly  termed 
'*  proconsul"  in  Acts  xviii,  12.  See  Gallio.  Cyprus 
also,  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  was  first  made  an  impe- 
rial province  (Dio  Cass,  liii,  12),  but  five  years  aAer- 
wards  (B.C.  22)  it  was  given  to  the  senate,  and  is  reck- 
oned by  Strabo  (xvii,  840)  ninth  among  the  provinces 
of  the  people  governed  by  orpansyoi,  as  Achaia  is  the 
seventh.  These  arpatJiyoh  or  propmtors,  had  the  title 
of  proconsuL  Cyprus  and  Narbonese  Gaul  were  given 
to  the  senate  in  exchange  for  Dalmatia,  and  thus,  says 
Dio  Cassius  (Itv,  4),  proconsuls  (dv^viraroi)  began  to 
be  sent  to  those  nations.  In  Bockh^s  Corpus  Itiscrip- 
tumunif  No.  2631,  is  the  following  relating  to  Cyprus: 
fl  TToXig  KoivToy  'lovXiov  Kopdov  av^viraTov  ayvdag. 
This  Quintus  Julius  Cordus  appears  to  have  been  pro- 
consul of  Cyprus  before  the  twelfth  year  of  Claudius. 
He  is  mentioned  in  the  next  inscription  (No.  2632)  as 
the  predecessor  of  another  proconsul,  Lucius  Annius 
Bassus.  The  date  of  this  last  inscription  is  the  twelfth 
^'ear  of  Claudius,  AD.  52.  The  name  of  another  pro- 
consul of  Cyprus  in  the  time  of  Claudius  occurs  on  a 
copper  coin,  of  which  an  engraving  is  given  under  Cy- 
prus. A  coin  of  Ephesus  (q.  v.)  illustrates  the  usage 
of  the  word  dv^viraTog  in  Acts  xix,  38. — Smith ;  Kitto. 

Procop,  Andrew  (also  known  as  Procop  the  great- 
er,  the  elder,  or  the  holy,  or  the  ahaven,  in  allusion  to  his 
having  received  the  tonsnre  in  early  life),  was  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  Hussite  leaders,  and  ranks  only  sec- 
ond to  Ziska,  whose  successor  be  was  among  the  Ta- 
borites.  Procop  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  towards  the 
close  of  the  14th  centurv.  He  owed  his  education  to 
an  uncle,  a  nobleman  of  Prague.  After  having  trav- 
elled for  some  years  through  France  and  Spain,  Procop 
returned  to  hb  native  country  just  as  the  religious  wars 
were  breaking  out.  He  had  taken  holy  orders,  but  in- 
stead of  entering  the  ministry  he  joined  the  ranks  of 
the  insurgent  Hussites,  and,  by  his  military  genius,  rap- 
idly rose  to  the  first  rank.  In  1424  Ziska  died,  and  the 
Taborites  elected  Procop  as  their  leader.  Palacky,  in 
comparing  the  two  great  Hussites,  says  of  Procop  that 
if  he  did  not  equal  Ziska  in  warlike  ability,  he  sur- 
passed his  predecessor  in  mind  and  political  farsighted- 
ness. Prooop's  history  from  this  time  till  1427  presents 
an  almost  unbroken  series  of  daring  attacks  upon  the 
Austrians.  At  the  same  time,  a  larger  body  of  Tabor- 
ites, who  called  themselves  Orphans,  and  had  been 
overrunning  Laositz  and  had  burned  Lauban,  under  the 
leadership  of  a  man  subsequently  known  as  Procop  the 
lesser  (or  younger),  now,  in  concert  with  the  more  distin- 
gnbhed  Procop,  attacked  Silesia,  and  took  part  in  those 
internal  feuds  of  the  Hussite  factions  by  which  Bohe- 
mia was  almost  wholly  mined.  The  threatened  ap- 
proach of  three  Crerman  armies,  which  had  been  levied 
by  the  neighboring  states  to  carry  on  an  exterminating 
cmsade  against  the  heretics,  was  alone  able  to  restore 
unanimity  to  the  divided  Hussites,  who,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  two  Prooops,  offered  a  desperate  and  suc- 
cessful resistance  to  the  larger  numbers  of  the  Germans, 
subsequently  pursuing  their  enemies  with  fire  and  sword 


through  Silesia,  Moravia,  and  Hungary  as  far  as  Pres- 
burg.  In  1429  Procop  made  inroads  into  the  German 
states  as  far  as  Magdeburg,  and  returned  to  Bohemia 
laden  with  spoil,  and  followed  by  a  numerous  band  of 
captive  nobles  and  knights ;  and  hi  the  following  year, 
at  the  head  of  50,000  men-at-arms,  and  half  as  many 
horsemen,  he  again  broke  into  Misnia,  Franconia,  and 
Bavaria,  and  after  having  burned  100  castles  and  towns, 
destroyed  1400  villages  and  hamlets,  and  carried  off 
a  vast  amount  of  treasure,  turned  his  arms  against  Mo- 
ravia and  Silesia.  The  emperor  Sigismund  at  this  crisis 
offered  to  treat  with  him,  but  the  imperial  demand,  that 
the  Hussites  should  submit  to  the  decision  of  a  council, 
afforded  Procop  a  pretext  for  breaking  off  all  negotia- 
tions with  the  imperial  court  A  second  German  cm- 
sading  army  now  advanced  in  1431,  but  was  thorough- 
ly defeated  at  Kiesenburg.  These  successes,  which  were 
followed  by  others  of  nearly  equal  importance  in  Silesia, 
Hungary,  and  Saxony,  where  the  princes  had  to  pur- 
chase peace  at  the  hands  of  the  two  Procops  on  humil- 
iating terms,  induced  the  Council  of  Basle  to  propose  a 
meeting  between  the  Hussite  leaders  and  ten  learned 
Catholic  doctors.  The  meeting  lasted  fifty  days,  but 
was  productive  of  no  good  result.  Procop  himself  went 
before  that  learned  body,  and  defended,  with  much 
spirit,  the  creed  of  his  party.  But  failing  to  receive 
such  treatment  as  he  felt  himself  entitled  to,  he  finally 
refused  further  to  attend  the  council,  and  returned  to 
Bohemia,  where,  combining  his  forces  with  those  of 
Procop  the  lesser,  he  laid  siege  to  Pilsen.  The  Calix- 
tines,  who  came  here  in  force,  had  offended  Procop  by 
the  peace  treaty  they  had  made  with  a  delegation  of 
the  Council  of  Basle.  The  council,  on  this,  passed  an 
act  known  ea  the  Bosle  Compact,  by  which  the  Hussites 
were  allowed  the  use  of  the  cup  in  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  the  Bohemians  were  designated  by  the  title  of  the 
Firtt  Sons  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Taborites  and 
Orphans,  under  the  leadership  of  the  two  Procops,  re- 
fused, however,  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  pope, 
and  hrnce  dissensions  arose  between  them  and  the  more 
moderate  of  the  Huraites.  After  many  lesser  encoun- 
ters between  these  factions,  a  decisive  battle  was  fought 
near  Lipau  in  1484,  in  which  Procop  was  induced,  by 
a  feint  of  the  enemy,  to  leave  his  intrenchments.  His 
followers  at  first  fought  desperately  against  the  troops 
of  the  Bohemian  nobles,  who  were  commanded  by  Mein- 
hard  of  Neuhaus;  but  at  length,  under  the  influence  of 
a  sudden  panic,  they  gave  way,  and  took  to  flight.  Pro- 
cop, after  vainly  striving  to  re-form  their  broken  lines, 
threw  himself  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and  was 
killed.  Procop  the  lesser,  following  in  his  steps,  wss 
also  slain,  and  with  these  two  brave  Hussite  leaders 
the  cause  of  the  Taborites  perished. — Chambers,  s.  V. 
Milman  says,  ^  with  Procop  fell  the  military'  glory,  the 
religious  inflexibility,  of  Bohemia."  See  Gillett,  Life 
and  Times  of  John  I/uss,  vol.  ii,  ch.  xvii  sq. ;  Ltben  des 
Procop  (Prague,  1789) ;  Milman,  Hist,  of  Latin  Chris- 
tiamty,  vii,  545>568;  Palacky,  Gesch,  von  Bdhmen,  iii, 
91  sq. 

Procop  the  Younger,    See  Pnocor,  Andrew. 

ProcopiuB  OF  CiGBAREA,  a  noted  character  in  the 
history  of  the  East  in  the  6th  centur}',  is  especially  dis- 
tinguished as  the  writer  of  a  history  in  which  he  dwells 
at  large  on  the  ecclesiastical  condition  of  the  periods  of 
which  he  treats.  He  was  bora  at  Ciesarea,  in  Palestine, 
about  the  end  of  the  5th  or  beginning  of  the  6th  centu- 
ry. After  studying  rhetoric  in  his  native  country,  he 
went  to  Constantinople,  where  he  gave  lessons  in  rhet- 
oric, and  appears  to  have  been  also  a  lawyer.  His  rep- 
utation for  learning  and  ability  reached  the  court ;  and 
the  emperor  Justin  the  elder,  in  the  last  year  of  his 
reign,  appointed  him  assessor  (^iTvyKa^f^pog)  to  Belisa- 
rius,  who  was  about  that  time  sent  as  governor  to  Daro, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Armenia.  Procopius  afterwards  ac- 
companied that  commander  in  his  first  war  against  the 
Persians  (530),  afterwards  in  that  against  the  Vandals  in 
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Africa  (533-535),  aiid  lastly  against  the  Goths  in  Italy 
(536-539).  During  these  campaigns  he  appears  to  have 
rendered  himself  very  useful  by  his  ability  and  ac- 
tivity, and  to  have  been  intrusted  by  BeUsarius  with 
important  commissions  connected  with  the  service  of 
the  army.  In  his  capacity  of  assessor,  he  was  the  gen- 
eral's legal  adviser,  and  he  was  also  his  private  secre- 
tary. In  538  he  assisted  Antonina,  the  wife  of  Belisa- 
ritts,  in  raising  troops  in  Campania,  and  in  sending  some 
by  sea  to  Rome,  which  was  then  besieged.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Constantinople,  about  540,  the  emperor  Justinian 
made  him  a  senator,  as  a  reward  for  his  serviceSi  In 
562  he  was  made  prefect  of  Constantinople,  unless  per- 
haps it  was  another  of  the  name  who  obtained  this  dig- 
nity in  that  year.  He  died  in  that  city  at  an  advanced 
age,  but  the  precise  year  of  his  death  is  not  ascertained. 
It  was  during  his  extensive  travels  that  he  gathered 
the  materials  for  the  History  nfhU  Oton  Times  (in  eight 
books),  translated  into  Latin  by  Claude  Mattret,  a  Je»- 
uit,  under  the  title  Procopii  Cauariensis  Historiarum 
sui  Temporis  Lih'i  Octo  (Paris,  1662,  fol.:  with  the 
Greek  text  in  English,  Lond.  1653,  fol.).  His  descrip- 
tions of  the  manners  of  the  various  barbarous  nations 
which  invaded  the  Roman  empire  are  vivid  and  inter- 
esting. The  first  two  books  of  his  history  concern  the 
Persian  wars.  He  begins  his  narrative  with  the  death 
of  Arcadius,  and  briefly  relates  the  wars  between  the 
Romans  and  Persians  under  Theodosius  the  younger, 
Anastasius,  and  Justinus,  and  lastly  Justinian.  As  he 
comes  down  to  contemporary  times,  his  history  is  more 
diffuse.  He  closes  with  the  twentv- third  vear  of  Jus- 
tinian's  reign  (A.D.  550).  Books  iii  and  iv  treat  of  the 
wars  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  and  the  reconquest  of  that 
province  by  BeUsarius.  The  5tb,  6th,  and  7th  books 
are  concerned  with  the  history  of  the  Grothic  kingdom 
in  Italy  founded  by  Theodoric,  and  the  expedition  of 
Belisarius  against  Totilas.  The  8th  bock  is  of  a  mixed 
character ;  it  resumes  the  account  of  the  Persian  wars, 
then  speaks  of  the  affairs  of  the  Roman  empire  in  other 
quarters  —  in  Africa,  on  the  Rhine,  and  in  Thrace  — 
and  at  last  resumes  the  narrative  of  the  Grothic  war 
in  Italy,  the  expedition  of  Narses,  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Tela,  and  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Gothic  king- 
dom.—A'»^/mA  Ctfdop.  s.  v.  As  a  historian,  Procopins 
took  Herodotus  for  his  pattern,  and  even  resembles  his 
master's  fatalism  in  the  material  conception  of  his- 
tory. Procopius  assumes  the  rdle  of  a  sceptic,  and  as 
such  regards  himself  as  above  all  positive  religion  and 
dogmatic  disputes.  On  account  of  the  cold,  unsympa- 
thetic manner  in  which  he  writes  of  Christianity,  some 
have  not  believed  him  a  Christian,  but  a  deist,  Jew,  or 
even  a  heathen.  He  was,  however,  at  least  in  outward 
confession,  a  Christian,  as  appears  from  his  second  work, 
Htpi  KTifffidTUiVyDejEdificiiSf  which  contains  a  history 
of  all  churches,  convents,  and  other  public  buildings 
reared  under  Justinian  at  the  public  expense  in  the 
Roman  empire.  Another  of  his  writings,  entitled  'Av/ic- 
SoTa,  or  Secret  History,  in  thirty  chapters,  is  a  sort  of 
complement  to  the  books  De  Bellis,  Justinian  and 
Theodora  are  here  painted  in  the  darlcest  colors.  Pro- 
copius says  that  he  wrote  it  because  in  his  first  work 
he  could  not,  through  fear  of  torture  and  death,  speak 
of  living  persons  as  they  deserved.  Some  grossly  ob- 
scene passages  concerning  Theodora,  who  was  evidently 
a  ver}'  bad  woman,  have  been  expunged  in  most  edi- 
tions. There  seems  little  doubt  that  Procopius  is  the 
author  of  the  work.  The  Paris  edition  of  Procopius, 
already  quoted,  is  enriched  with  copious  historical  notes, 
prefaces,  and  an  index.  The  works  of  Procopius,  with 
valuable  notes,  are  included  in  the  Bonn  edition  of  the 
Byzantine  historians  (1833-88,  3  vols.  8vo),  which  is, 
of  course,  the  best.  See  Fabricius,  Bibl,  Graca,  vii, 
555  sq. ;  Hanke,  De  SaHptor.  Byz,  p.  145  sq. ;  Tueffel,  in 
Schmidt's  AUgem.  ZeUschrifi  fur  Gesch.  viii,  88-79; 
Herzog.  Real'EncyUop,  s.  v.;  Smith,  Diet,  o/Gr,  and 
Rom.  Biog.  cmd  MythoL  s.  v. ;  Piper,  Mon,  TheoL  §  204 ; 
Dahn,  Procopius  v,  Casarea  (Berl.  1865). 


ProoopiUB  OF  Gaza,  a  very  respectable  Greek 
sophist  of  the  6th  century,  and  the  first  who  suffered 
martyrdom  in  Palestine,  under  the  reign  of  Diocletian. 
The  precise  time  of  his  birth  or  death  is  not  recorded. 
He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Octoteuch  (ed.  C  Clau- 
ser,  Tigur.  1555,  foL),  the  books  of  Kings,  the  Chroni- 
cles (ed.  J.  Meuisius,  Logd.  Bat.  1620, 4to),  Isaiah  (cd.  J. 
Curterius,  Paris,  1580,  fol.),  etc.,  and  opened  among  the 
Greeks  the  list  of  the  Gatenic  writers.  See  Mosheim, 
Eccles,  Hist,  (Index  in  voL  iii) ;  Atzog,  Patrohgie,  §  76. 

Proooplus,  Ftiedrlch  P.,  a  Roman  Catholic  mo- 
nastic noted  especially  for  his  valuable  contributions  to 
Christian  song,  was  bom  in  the  year  1608,  of  Protestant 
parents,  at  Templin,  in  Brandenburg.  At  a  very  early 
age  he  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  when 
eighteen  years  old  he  entered  the  Order  of  the  Capu- 
chins of  the  Austro-Bohemian  province.  Having  com- 
pleted his  studies,  he  visited  many  cities  as  a  preacher 
and  missionary.  He  soon  became  known  as  a  famous 
pulpit  orator,  but  more  so  by  his  poetical  productions, 
which  gave  him  the  name  of  ^  Catholic  Mebtersinger.** 
Procopius  died  at  Linz  in  1680.  He  wrote,  Der  Gross- 
Wunierthdiigen  Mutter  Gottes  Mariae  HUlff  Lob-Gescmg 
(Passow,  1659)  i—Hertzen-Freud  und  Seelen-Trost  (ibid. 
1660,  1661) : — AfaricUe  Concianotorium  rythmo-mdodi' 
cum  (2d  ed.  Salxburg,  1667),  a  collection  of  sermons  on 
St.  Mary : — Triemale  Domimcak  primum  (ibid.  1676), 
sermons  for  the  Christian  year:  —  Catediismale  (ibid. 
1674).  Comp.  Bemardus  a  Bononia,  BibUotheca  Script, 
Capueinorum,  p.  217-219 ;  BrUhl,  Geschichie  der  Litera- 
tur  des  KathoL  DeutschlandSf  p.  20  sq. ;  Kehrein,  (?e- 
schidUe  der  KcUhoL  KanzelUredsamkeit  der  Deulscken 
(Regensburg,  1848),  voL  i,  §  86 ;  Schletterer,  Uebersicht- 
liche  DarsteUujig  der  Gesokickte  der  kirchlicken  Dicht" 
ung  u.  geistlichen  Musik  (Nordlingen,  1866),  p.  217  sq. ; 
and  the  notice  of  the  latter  work  in  Hauck's  Theolog, 
Jahretherichi,  ii,  1866,  p.  191  sq.     (R  P.) 

ProoopovitBch.    See  Pjrokopovitch. 

Procrastination,  the  postponement  of  a  matter 
from  one  day  to  another;  according  to  the  maxim  of 
the  lazy  and  of  the  men  of  pleasure,  *'  Sena  in  crasti- 
num  (diem  or  tern  pus)."  Generally,  in  such  cases,  time 
wears  on,  and  things  are  not  done,  at  least  not  in  the 
right  time  or  in  the  right  way :  ^  Cras,  eras  et  semper 
eras,  et  sic  dilabitur  letas."  The  system  of  procrastina- 
tion, therefore,  is  to  be  commended  in  no  respect;  but 
least  of  all  in  moral,  or,  better,  religious  matters.  Ev- 
ery day  lost  in  our  moral  amendment  b  an  irreparable 
loss,  a  loss  for  eternity,  as  reformation  becomes  the  more 
difficult  the  more  it  is  delayed. 

Proctor  (formed  by  a  contraction  from  the  Latin 
procurator)  designates  an  officer  commissioned  to  take 
care  of  another  person's  cause  in  ecclesiastical  courts,  in 
the  stead  of  the  party  whom  he  represents.  It  corre- 
sponds to  attorney  or  solicitor  in  the  other  courts.  In 
the  Church  of  Rome  there  are  extra-proctors,  a  class 
who  setde  in  the  name  of  another  a  legal  business  of 
no  litigious  character;  a  more  accurate  title  is  mofi- 
dataiy.  The  tirle  of  proctor  has  been  preserved  only 
in  some  kinds  of  procurations  concerning  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  These  proctors  may  act  instead  of,  1,  Bride 
and  bridegroom  for  the  conclusion  of  the  betrothal.  For 
not  only  the  acts  which  prepare  the  betrothal  (tracta-' 
tus  sponsalitii),  and  the  suit  {pactum  de  ineundis  spon- 
sali^s),  which,  after  its  acceptation,  takes  the  lawful 
nature  of  a  betrothal,  but  the  betrothal  itself,  or  the 
actual  contract  about  the  future  matrimony,  can  be  per- 
formed by  the  parties  either  in  person  or  by  procura- 
tion (sponsalia  per  procuratorem).  Only  the  proctor 
must  have  special  powers  for  the  conclusion  of  a  prom- 
ise of  marrisge  with  a  determined  person  (/r.  84,  Dig, 
De  Bit,  Rupt,  xxiii,  2).  2.  Either  party  at  the  marriage- 
ad,  itself  (matrimonium  per  procuratorem) ,  Should  the 
powers  given  to  the  mandatary  have  been  recalled  be- 
fore the  copulation,  the  marriage -act  woidd  be  void, 
even  if  the  proctor  at  that  time  had  no  knowledge  of 
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the  revocation.  The  mandatary  must  be  present  in 
person,  and  cannot  be  represented  by  a  substitute  (Sext 
c  9,  De  Procur,  i,  19) ;  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
thus  united  must  afterwards  give  their  consent  in  per- 
son. These  dispositions  of  canon  law  are  preserved 
in  the  Austrian  and  Bavarian  legislation.  Protestant 
matrimonial  law  rejects  marriage  by  procuration,  but 
admits  an  exception  in  favor  of  royal  persons.  8.  God' 
/others  and  godmothers^  in  baptisms  or  confirmation^ 
may,  if  sick  or  otherwise  prevented,  choose  third  per- 
sons for  their  representatives  at  the  holy  ceremony 
(procurator  patrim).  As,  according  to  the  decision  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  the  person  to  be  baptized  must 
have  a  godfather  and  a  godmother  (wots  et  una),  each 
of  the  parties  can  make  choice  of  a  substitute,  either 
male  or  female,  but  both  mandataries  cannot  belong  to 
the  same  sex.  The  real  godfather,  not  his  representa- 
tive, contracts  in  this  case  the  cognatio  spiritualise  and 
the  prohibition  of  marriage  founded  on  it  {Dudar,  S, 
Congr,  Cone  Trid,  May  16, 1630,  Aug.  23  and  Sept.  1, 
1721).  4.  Ahsad  electors,  if  they  can  sufficiently  jus- 
tify their  absence,  and  are  prepared  to  swear  to  it  (c  42, 
§  i,  X,  De  Elect,  i,  6),  cannot  declare  their  vote  by  writ- 
ing, but  may  give  their  mandate  to  a  colleague.  Eccle- 
siastics are  prohibited  from  being  proctors  in  strictly  sec- 
alar  affairs.  In  the  English  ecclesiastical  constitution, 
proctors  are  those  clergymen  who  are  chosen  in  each 
diocese  to  represent  their  brethren  in  convocation. 

In  the  universities  the  name  refers  to  those  officers 
who,  as  representatives  of  the  whole  body  of  masters  of 
arts,  maintain  the  discipline  of  the  university.  The 
proctors  are  chosen  out  of  the  several  colleges  by  turn. 
The  pro-proctors  are  the  deputies  of  the  proctors. 

Proctor,  David  C,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  New  Hampshire  in  1792.  He  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.,  in  1818,  studied 
divinity  in  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Mass., 
was  licensed  by  a  Congregational  association,  and  in 
1822  was  ordained  by  a  Congregational  council,  and 
went  West  under  the  auspices  of  the  Connecticut  Home 
Missionary  Society.  His  first  field  of  labor  was  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. ;  subsequently  he  moved  to  Kentucky,  and 
took  charge  of  the  Church  in  Springfield  and  Lebanon. 
In  1826  he  was  temporarily  called  to  the  presidency  of 
Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky.,  after  which  he  was  with- 
out charge  for  a  number  of  years.  He  died  Jan.  18, 
1865.  Mr.  Proctor  was  an  able  preacher,  and  had  con- 
siderable reputation  as  a  scholar.  See  Wilson,  Preset, 
Hist.  Almanac,  1866,  p.  167.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Procuration.  Different  meanings  have  been  ap- 
plied to  this  word.  1.  An  entertainment  given  to  the 
archdeacon  with  provision  for  seven  horses  and  six  men. 
2.  An  equivalent  in  money;  according  to  Ljnidwood, 
7s.  6d.  to  the  archdeacon  and  U.  to  each  of  the  other 
six  at  his  visitation,  to  commute  for  the  provision  or 
entertainment  which  was  formerly  expected  to  be  pro- 
vided at  the  time  of  visitation.  3.  An  entertainment 
made  at  a  visitation  for  a  bishop.  In  1836  a  money 
composition  was  permitted  to  be  offered  by  pope  Bene- 
dict XII,  but  only  one  procuration  could  be  demanded 
if  several  churches  were  visited  in  one  day.  The 
amount  varied  in  different  countries.  In  England  an 
archbishop  received  220  turons,  a  bishop  150,  an  arch- 
deacon 50,  and  an  arch  priest  or  rural  dean  10. — Wal- 
oott.  Sacred  A  rehteologyf  s.  v.     See  Synodal. 

Procurfttor.  This  word  does  not  occur  in  the 
Vulgate  or  in  the  A.  V.,  nor  is  its  accurate  Greek  equiv- 
alent, iirirpovog  (though  used  by  Philo,  Leg.  ad  Caium^ 
and  by  Josephus,  A  nt.  xx,  6,  2,  8,  5 ;  comp.  xx,  5,  1 ; 
his  office  is  called  lirirpoirri  [ibid,  xx,  5,  1]),  found  in 
this  sense  in  the  Greek  Testament,  where  it  is  repre- 
sented by  the  vaguer  t«rm  riy^fiwv,  rendered  by  our 
translators  '*  governor"  (Luke  ii,  2;  Matt,  xxvii,  2; 
xxviii,  14,  etc.).  'Hyc/iwv  also  occurs  in  a  perfectly 
generad  sense  (Matt,  x,  18 ;  1  Pet.  ii,  14).  In  Matt  ii,  6 
it  is  rendered  "  prince,"  and  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew 


tfli^.  **  Governor"*  in  the  A.  Y.  is  also  used  for  i^ap^ 
Xns  (2  Cor.  xi,  32).  Acounirqc  u  another  Greek  term 
for  procurator.  The  word  ^yffiwv,  or  procurator,  is 
generally  applied,  both  in  the  original  and  in  our  version, 
to  the  procurators  of  Judaea,  Pontius  Pilate  (Matt,  xxvii, 
etc),  Felix  (Acts  icxiii),  and  Festus  (xxvi,  30) ;  but  it 
is  also  used  of  Cyrenius  (Quirinus),  who  held  the  more 
responsible  and  distinguished  office  otpreeses  or  legatus 
Ceesaris  over  the  province  of  Syria  (Luke  ii,  2).  Proo* 
urators  were  chiefiy  despatched  to  the  imperial,  and  not 
to  the  senatorial  provinces.  See  Pkovixce.  The  rev- 
enues of  the  latter  flowed  into  the  serarium,  or  ex- 
chequer, while  those  of  the  former  belonged  to  the  fi»- 
cus,  or  pri\'y  purse.  The  procuratores  Ceesaris  were 
specially  intrusted  with  the  interests  of  the  fiscus,  and 
therefore  managed  the  various  taxes  and  imposts,  per- 
forming similar  duties  to  those  exercised  by  the  qmea- 
tors  in  the  provinces  administered  by  the  senate.  Proc- 
urators were,  however,  sometimes  sent  as  well  as  quaes- 
tors to  the  senatorial  provinces  (Tacit.  A  rm.  xiii,  1 ;  Dio 
Cass,  liii,  15) ;  but  these  were  doubtless  offices  of  less 
dignity,  though  bearing  the  same  title.  Procurator  is 
I  also  used  for  steward  (Plautns,  Pseud.  2,  2, 14),  attorney 
;  (Ulpian,  Dig.  3,  8),  regent  (Cssar,  B.  C.  iii,  112),  etc. 
i  They  were  selected  from  among  men  who  had  been  con- 
I  suls  or  pretors,  and  sometimes  from  the  inferior  senators 
I  (Dio  Cass,  liii,  13-1 5) .  They  were  attended  by  six  lictors, 
used  the  military  dress,  and  wore  the  sword  (ibid.  13). 
No  quKstor  came  into  the  emperor's  provinces,  but  the 
property  and  revenues  of  the  imperial  treasury  were  ad- 
ministered by  the  raiionalesj  procuratores,  and  actores 
of  the  emperor,  who  were  chosen  from  among  his  freed- 
men,  or  from  among  the  knights  (Tacit.  Hist,  v,  9 ;  Dio 
Cass,  liii,  15).  Sometimes  the  procurators  were  in- 
vested with  the  dignity  of  legati,  or  procuratores  cum 
jure  gladii  (ry  irrt  vamv  l^ovtrig,  Josephus,  War,  ii, 
8, 1),  and  this  was  the  case  with  the  procurators  of  Ju- 
daea, which  had  been  made  a  sub-province  of  Syria 
(^wpotT^KTi  Trig  Svp/ac;  id.  Ant.  xiii,  1,  1)  since  the 
deposition  of  the  ethnarch  Archelaus,  A.D.  6.  There  is 
therefore  no  inaccuracy  in  the  use  of  ^yifidtv  in  the 
New  Test.,  since  we  find  from  inscriptions  that  praeses 
and  procurator  were  often  interchangeable  (Gniter,  p. 
493,  b).  In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  jjytfiuvfg  were 
even  more  powerful  than  the  proconsuls  themselves 
(dv^vTraroi);  for,  being  regarded  as  the  immediate 
emissaries  and  representatives  of  the  Cassar,  by  whom 
they  were  appointed  to  an  indefinite  tenure  of  office 
(Dio  Cass,  liii,  13-15),  they  had  the  power  of  inflicting 
capital  punishment  at  their  own  discretion  (John  xix, 
10 ;  Josephus,  War,  ii,  8,  1).  They  also  governed  the 
province  when  the  proconsul  was  dead  or  absent, "  vice 
proconsulum,"  as  we  see  from  many  inscriptions  (Murat. 
p.  907,  4,  etc.).  In  a  turbulent  and  seditious  province 
like  Judaea,  their  most  frequent  functions  were  of  a  mil- 
itary or  judicial  character.  The  first  procurator  was 
Coponius,  who  was  sent  out  with  Quirinus  to  take  a  cen- 
sus of  the  property  of  the  Jews  and  to  confiscate  that  of 
Archelaus  (Josephus,  Ant.  xviii,  1,  1).  His  successor 
was  Marcus  Ambivius,  then  Annius  Rufus,  in  whose 
time  the  emperor  Augustus  died.  Tiberius  sent  Vale- 
rius Gratus,  who  was  procurator  for  eleven  years,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Pontius  Pilat«  (ibid.  2,  2),  who  is 
called  by  Josephus  (ibid.  3,  1)  rjyfftuv,  as  he  is  in  the 
New  Test  He  was  subject  to  the  governor  (praises) 
of  Syria,  for  the  council  of  the  Samaritans  denounced 
Pilate  to  Yitellins,  who  sent  him  to  Rome  and  put  one 
of  his  own  friends,  Marcellus,  in  his  place  (ibid.  4,  2). 
I  The  headquarters  of  the  procurator  were  at  Caesarea 
(Josephus,  War,  ii,  9,  2 ;  Acts  xxiii,  23),  where  he  had 
a  judgment-seat  (xxv,  6)  in  the  audience-chamber  (ver. 
23),  and  was  assisted  by  a  council  (ver.  12)  whom  he 
consulted  in  cases  of  difficulty,  the  assessores  (Sueton. 
Galb.  14),  or  r/yt^ovec.  who  are  mentioned  by  Josephus 
(War,  ii,  16,  1)  as  having  been  consulted  by  Cestius, 
the  governor  of  Syria,  when  certain  charges  were  made 
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against  Florus,  the  procurator  of  Judsa.  More  impor- 
tant cases  were  laid  before  the  emperor  (Acta  xxv,  12 ; 
comp.  Josephus,  A  nt»  xx,  6,  2).  The  procurator,  as  the 
representative  of  the  emperor,  had  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  his  subjects  (Dio  Cass,  liii,  14 ;  MatL  xxvii, 
26),  which  was  denied  to  the  prooonsuL  In  the  New  TesL 
we  see  the  procurator  only  in  his  judicial  capacity. 
Thus  Christ  is  brought  before  Pontius  Pilate  as  a  polit- 
ical offender  (Matt,  xxvii,  2,  11),  and  the  accusation  is 
heard  by  the  procurator,  who  is  seated  on  the  judgment- 
seat  (ver.  19).  Felix  heard  St.  Paul's  accusaUon  and 
defence  from  the  judgment-seat  at  Caesarea  (Acts  xxiv), 
which  was  in  the  open  air  in  the  great  stadium  (Joae- 
phus.  War,  ii,  9,  2),  and  SL  Paul  calls  him  "judge" 
(Acts  xxiv,  10),  as  if  this  term  described  his  chief  func- 
tions. The  procurator  (i/ycfiwv)  is  again  alluded  to  in 
his  judicial  capacity  in  1  Pet.  ii,  14.  He  was  attended 
by  a  cohort  as  body-guard  (Matt,  xxvii,  27),  and  ap- 
parently went  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  high 
festivals,  and  there  resided  in  the  palace  of  Herod  (Jo- 
sephus.  War,  ii,  14,  3 ;  Philo,  De  Leg,  ad  Caium,  §  37, 
ii,  589,  ed.  Mang.),  in  which  was  the  pratoriumf  or 
*'judgment-hall,''  as  it  is  rendered  in  the  A.y.  (MatL 
xxvii,  27 ;  Mark  xv,  16 ;  comp.  Acts  xxiii,  35).  Some- 
times, it  appears,  Jerusalem  was  made  his  winter  quar- 
ters (Josephus,  Ant.  xviii,  3f  1).  The  high-priest  was 
appointed  and  removed  at  the  will  of  the  procurator 
(Utid.  2,  2).  Of  the  oppression  and  extortion  practiced 
by  one  of  these  officers,  Gessius  Florus,  which  resulted 
in  open  rebellion,  we  have  an  account  in  Josephus  (Ant. 
XX,  11,  1 ;  War,  ii,  14,  2).  The  same  laws  held  both 
for  the  governors  of  the  imperial  and  senatorial  prov- 
inces, that  they  could  not  raise  a  levy  or  exact  more 
than  an  appointed  sum  of  money  from  their  subjects, 
and  that  when  their  successors  came  they  were  to  return 
to  Kome  within  three  months  (Dio  Cass,  liii,  15).  The 
pomp  and  dignity  of  the  procurators  may  be  inferred 
from  the  narrative  of  these  trials,  and  from  the  titles  of 
"  most  excellent"  and  "most  noble"  (xparurrc),  applied 
to  them  by  such  different  lips  as  those  of  Claudius  Ly- 
sias,  Tertullian,  and  St.  Paul;  yet  they  were  usuaUy 
chosen  from  no  higher  rank  than  that  of  the  equites,  or 
even  the  freedmen  of  the  emperor;  and  the  "  most  noble 
Felix,"  in  particular,  was  a  mere  manumitted  slave 
(Tacit.  Hist,  v,  9 ;  ^  rm.  xii,  54 ;  Sueton.  Claud.  28).  It 
is  satisfactory  to  find  that  even  in  the  minutest  details 
the  glimpses  of  their  position  afforded  to  us  by  the  New 
Test,  are  corroborated  by  the  statements  of  heathen 
writers.  The  violence  (Luke  xiii,  1),  the  venality  (Acts 
xxiv,  26),  the  insolence  (John  xix,  22),  and  the  gross 
injustice  (Acts  xxiv,  27),  which  we  see  exemplified  in 
their  conduct  towards  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  are 
amply  illustrated  by  contemporary  historians  (Josephus, 
.4  ttt.  xviii,  3, 1 ;  War,  ii,  9 ;  Cicero,  In  Vei-rem,  passim) ; 
and  they  weighed  so  heavily  on  the  mind  of  the  emperor 
Trajan  that  he  called  the  extortions  of  provincial  gov- 
ernors "  the  spleen  of  the  empire"  (comp.  AureL  Vict. 
£pit.  42).  Vespasian  (more  tuo)  took  a  more  humorous 
view  of  the  matter,  and  said  that  the  procurators  were 
like  sponges  (SuetoA.  V'esp.  16).  The  presence  of  the 
wives  of  Pilate  (Matt,  xxvii,  19)  and  Felix  (Acts  xxiv, 
24)  reminds  us  of  the  famous  debate  on  the  proposition 
of  Cfecina  to  forbid  the  proconsuls  and  procurators  to  be 
accompanied  by  their  wives  (Tacit,  Ann.  iii,  33,  34). 
This  had  been  the  old  and  perhaps  the  wise  regulation 
of  earlier  days,  since  the  cruelty,  ambition,  and  luxury 
of  these  ladies  were  often  more  formidable  to  the  provin- 
cials than  those  of  the  governors  themselves.  But  the 
rule  had  often  been  violated,  and  had  of  late  been  de- 
liberately abandoned.  We  see,  too,  in  the  ready  hand- 
ing-over of  the  prisoner  from  one  authority  to  another 
((iveVfftif/€v,  remisit,  Luke  xxiii,  7 ;  Acts  xxvi,  32),  some 
trace  of  that  salutary  dread  of  being  denounced  aAer 
their  term  of  office  was  over,  which  alone  acted  as  a 
check  upon  the  lawlessness  of  even  the  most  unscru- 
pulous governors.  Even  the  mention  made  of  things  at 
first  sight  so  trivial  as  the  tribunal  (firjfAa),  and  the  tes- 


sellated pavement  (Xt^oorpitfrov)  on  which  it  was  ele- 
vated, derives  an  interest  and  importance  from  the  fact 
that  they  were  conventional  symbols  of  wealth  and  dig- 
nity, and  that  Julius  Caesar  thought  it  worth  while  to 
carry  one  about  with  him  from  place  to  place  (Sueton. 
JuL  c.  46).— Kitto ;  Smith.  See  Sibranda,  De  Statu 
Judaa  Provinc.  (Franc  1698 ;  also  in  Iken,  Thes.  Xov.  ii, 
529);  Deyling,  ^ftterra/.  ii,  429 ;  Grossmaim,  Z>e  Procu- 
ratore  (Lipa.  1823) ;  Langen,  in  the  Theol.  QuartaUchr, 
(1862)  iii;  BibU  Educator,  ui,  180.    See  Govkrkob. 

Prodioiana,  a  body  of  Antinomian  Gnostic  here- 
tics, took  their  name  from  their  founder,  Prodicus,  a 
heretic  of  the  2d  century,  who  instituted  the  sect  of  the 
Adamitts.  Prodicus  maintained  that  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  the  sons  of  the  most  high  God,  a  royal 
race  (cvy€vc7c)»  and  therefore,  in  crazy  self  -  conoeir, 
thought  themselves  bound  by  no  laws.  They  rejected 
the  Sabbath ;  dispensed  with  prayer  and  all  ordinances 
of  external  worship^  which  they  i»nsidered  to  be  neces- 
sary only  for  those  who  were  under  the  power  of  the 
Demiurge.  They  indulged  in  open  profligacy,  calling 
themselves  Adamites,  because  they  professed  to  imitate 
the  condition  of  bodily  life  which  marked  our  first  par- 
ents before  their  fall.  Their  maxim  was  that  they 
were  restored  by  Christ  to  a  state  of  innocence  equal  to 
that  which  characterized  Adam  before  his  transgres- 
sion ;  and  that,  therefore,  whenever  they  appeared  to- 
gether, they  should  not  be  ashamed  to  appear  as  Adam 
did  in  the  time  of  his  innocence.  They  were  in  the 
habit  of  appealing  to  the  authority  of  certain  apocry- 
phal books  which  were  attributed  to  Zoroaster.  Prod- 
icus is  placed  by  Baronius  in  A.D.  120,  before  Yalenti- 
nus.  His  followers  are  sometimes  identified  with  the 
Adamites,  and  sometimes  with  the  (hrigemtU,  See 
Clement  Alex.  Strom,  i,  804;  iii,  438;  vii,  722;  Theod- 
oret,  Fah.  Haret.  i,  6 ;  Fanrar,  Ecdet.  Did,  s.  v. ;  Nean- 
der,  Church  Hist,  i,  451. 

ProdXcuB  (1),  an  Athenian  philosopher  of  the  school 
of  the  Sophists,  was  a  contemporary  of  Socrates,  and 
forerunner  of  the  latter  in  the  domain  of  philosophy, 
inasmuch  as  he  prepared  the  way  for  the  logical  and 
ethical  efforts  of  Socrates.  Prodicus  was  a  native  of 
Sulis,  in  the  island  of  Ceos.  He  went  frequently  to 
Athens  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  business  on  behalf 
of  his  native  city,  and  even  attracted  admiration  in  the 
senate  as  an  orator  (Plato,  Hipp.  Maj.  p.  282;  comp. 
Philost.  Vit.  Soph,  i,  12),  although  his  voice  was  deep 
and  apt  to  fall  (Plato,  Protag.  p.  316,  a ;  Philost.  /.  c). 
Plutarch  describes  him  as  slender  and  weak  (Pint,  an 
sent  ger,  sit  JUsp.  c.  15) ;  and  Plato  speaks  of  a  degree 
of  effeminacy  which  resulted  therefrom  (Protag.  p. 
815,  d).  Philostratus  is  the  first  who  taxes  him  with 
luxury  and  avarice  (L  c. ;  comp.  Wekker,  Kleine  Schr^f- 
ten,  ii,  513,  etc.).  In  the  Protagoras  of  Plato,  which 
points  to  the  eighty-seventh  Olympiad  (any  more  ex- 
act determination  is  disputable)  as  the  time  at  which 
the  dialogue  is  supposed  to  take  place,  Prodicus  is  men- 
tioned as  having  previously  arrived  in  Athens.  Sdll 
later,  when  Isocrates  (bom  01.  86, 1)  is  mentioned  as 
his  disciple  (sec  Welcker,  Prodikos  von  Keos,  Vorganger 
des  Socrates,  published  first  in  the  Rkeinisches  Museum 
der  PhUohgie,  von  Welcker  and  Nttke,  i,  1-89,  583-545, 
afterwards  in  Welcker's  Kleine  SchriJ^en,  ii,  392-541), 
and  in  the  year  of  the  death  of  Socrates,  Prodicus  was 
still  living  (Plato,  Apol.  p.  19,  c).  The  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death  cannot  be  determined.  The  statement 
of  Suidas  (s.  v.;  oomp.  SchoL  on  Plato  De  Rep.  x,  600, 
c)  that  ho  was  condemned  to  the  hemlock  cup  as  a 
corrupter  of  the  youth  in  Athens  sounds  very  suspi- 
cious (comp.  Welcker,  p.  582).  According  to  the  state- 
ment of  Philostratus  (p.  483  —  comp.  p.  496,  ed.  Olea- 
riuft),  on  which  little  more  reliance  can  be  placed,  he 
delivered  hb  lecture  on  virtue  and  vice  in  Thebes  and 
Sparta  also.  The  Apology  of  Plato  unites  him  with 
Gorgias  and  Hippias  in  the  statement  that  into  whatever 
city  they  might  come,  tliey  were  competent  to  instruct 
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the  youth.  Lucian  (Vit,  fferod,  c  8)  mentions  hina 
among  those  who  had  held  lectures  at  Olynapia.  In 
the  dialaguea  of  Plato  he  is  mentioned  or  introduced, 
not  indeed  without  irony,  though,  as  compared  with 
the  other  Sophists,  with  a  certain  degree  of  esteem 
(Uipp.  Maj.  p.  282;  Theat,  p.  151,  b;  Phctdo,  60;  Pro- 
tag,  p.  341,  a;  Charmid.  p.  163,  d ;  MenOy  p.  96;  CnUyL 
p.  884,  b;  Symp,  p.  177;  Euthyd,  p.  305).  Aristopha- 
nes, in  the  Clouds  (1.  360),  deals  more  indulgently  with 
him  than  with  Socrates;  and  the  Xenophontic  Socrates, 
for  the  purpose  of  combating  the  voluptuousness  of  Ar- 
istippus,  borrows  from  the  book  of  the  wise  Prodicus 
(npo^.  o  vo^oq)  the  story  of  the  choice  of  Hercules 
(Afemor,  ii,  1,  §  21,  etc).  This  separation  of  Prodicus 
from  the  other  Sophists  has  been  pointed  out  by  Welcker 
in  the  above-quoted  treatise  (p.  400,  etc).  Like  Protag- 
oras and  others,  Prodicus  delivered  lectures  in  return  for 
the  payment  of  contributions  QmSuKwrai — Xenoph. 
Man,  ii,  1,  §  21 ;  comp.  Philost.  p.  482 ;  Diog.  Insert, 
ix,  50;  rjpaviZovTO — Ttfiri,  Plato,  Prot,  314,  b)  of  from 
half  a  drachma  to  fifty  drachmae,  probably  according  as 
the  hearers  limited  themselves  to  a  single  lecture,  or 
entered  into  an  agreement  for  a  more  complete  course 
(A  sriock,  6 ;  CratgL  p.  884,  b ;  Aristot.  Rhet.  iii,  14,  §  9 ; 
8uid.  s.  V. ;  comp.  Welcker,  p.  414).  Prodicus  is  said 
to  have  amassed  a  great  amount  of  money  {Hipp,  Moj, 
p.  282,  d;  Xenoph. 'i%m|9.  iv,  62;  i,  5;  on  the  practice 
of  paying  for  instruction  and  lectures,  comp.  again 
Welcker,  /.  c,  p.  412,  etc.). 

As  Prodicus  and  others  maintained  with  regard  to 
themselves  that  they  stood  equally  on  the  confines  of 
philosophy  and  politics  {Euthyd,  p.  305,  c),  so  Plato 
represents  his  instructions  as  chiefly  ethical  {Meno^  p. 
96,  d;  comp.  Dt  Rep,  x,  p.  600,  e),  and  gives  the 
preference  to  his  distinction  of  ideas — as  of  those  of 
courage,  rashness,  boldness — over  similar  attempts  of 
other  Sophists  {TaicH,  p.  197,  c).  What  pertained  to 
this  point  was  probably  only  contained  in  individual 
show-orations  (Diog.  LaerL,  Philost.  U,  cc,\  which  he 
usually  declined  (Philost.  p.  482).  Though  known  to 
Calliroachus,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
longer  preserved  (Welcker,  p.  465,  etc).  In  contrast 
with  Gorgias  and  others,  who  boasted  of  possessing 
the  art  of  making  the  small  appear  great,  the  great 
small,  and  of  expatiating  in  loug  or  short  speeches, 
Prodicus  required  that  the  speech  should  be  neither 
long  nor  short,  but  of  the  proper  measure  (Plato,  Phad, 
p.  267,  a;  comp.  Gorg,  p.  449,  c;  Prot,  p.  834,  e,  385,  b, 
338,  d ;  Ar'istot  Rhet,  iii,  17),  an<i  it  is  only  as  associated 
with  other  Sophists  that  he  is  charged  with  endeavoring 
to  make  the  weaker  cause  strong  by  means  of  his  rhet- 
oric (Ciaero,  Brvt,  c.  8).  He  paid  especial  attention  to 
the  correct  use  of  words  (Plato,  Evthyd,  p.  187,  e ;  Cra- 
tyU  p.  384,  b ;  comp.  Galen,  In  Hippocr,  de  A  rticuL  iv,  p. 
461,  1),  and  the  distinction  of  expressions  related  in 
sense  {Ixich,  p.  197,  d ;  Prot,  p.  340,  a,  341,  a ;  Charmid. 
p.  163,  d ;  3feno,  p.  75,  c ;  comp.  Themist.  Orat,  iv,  p. 
113).  But  he  deserves  greater  remembrance  for  his 
parenetical  discourses  on  moral  subjects,  among  which 
one  of  the  best  known  is  HercuUi  at  the  Cross  Roads 
(Philost.  p.  496 ;  Xenophon,  Mem,  ii,  1,  §  21,  only  quotes 
the  trvyypafifia  wipi  tov  *HpaK\iovt:).  It  was  entitled 
^Qpai  (Suid.  s.  v.  ^Qpai  and  Hjoo^. ;  Schol.  ad  Aris- 
toph.  Nub,  1. 360.  Respecting  the  different  explanations 
of  this  title,  see  Welcker,  p.  466,  etc,  who  refers  it  to 
the  youthful  bloom  of  Hereules).  To  Hereules,  as  he 
waif)  on  the  point,  at  his  entrance  on  the  age  of  youth, 
of  deciding  for  one  of  the  two  paths  of  life — that  of  vir- 
tue and  that  of  vice— there  appear  two  women,  the  one 
of  dignified  beauty,  adorned  with  purity,  modesty,  and 
discretion,  the  other  of  a  voluptuous  form  and  mere- 
tricious look  and  dress.  The  latter  promises  to  lead 
him  by  the  shortest  road,  without  any  toil,  to  the  en- 
joyment of  every  pleasure.  The  other,  while  she  re- 
minds him  of  his  progenitors  and  his  noble  nature,  does 
not  conceal  from  him  that  the  gods  have  not  granted 
what  is  really  beautiful  and  good  apart  from  trouble 
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and  careful  striWng.  The  one  seeks  to  deter  him  from 
the  path  of  virtue  by  urging  the  difllculty  of  it;  the 
other  calls  attention  to  the  unnatural  character  of  en- 
joyment which  anticipates  the  need  of  it,  its  want  of 
the  highest  joy,  that  arising  from  noble  deeds,  and  the 
consequences  of  a  life  of  voluptuousness,  and  how  she 
herself,  honored  by  gods  and  men,  leads  to  all  noble 
works,  and  to  true  well-being  in  all  circumstances  of 
life.  Hercules  decides  for  virtue.  This  outline  in  Xen- 
ophon probably  represents,  in  a  very  abbreviated  form, 
and  with  the  omission  of  all  collateral  references,  the 
leading  ideas  of  the  original,  of  which  no  fragments  re- 
main (comp.  Welcker,  p'.  469,  etc,  who  also  shows  that 
the  amplifications  in  Dio  Ch^'sostomus  and  Themistius 
belong  to  these  rhetoricians,  and  are  not  derived  from 
the  Ilora  of  Prodicus,  p.  488,  etc  Respecting  the  nu- 
merous imitations  of  this  narrative  in  poets,  philoso- 
phers, rhetoricians,  and  in  works  of  art,  see,  in  like 
manner,  Welcker,  p.  467,  etc).  In  another  speech, 
which  treated  of  riches,  and  the  substance  of  which  is 
reproduced  in  the  dialogue  Eryxias,  Prodicus  undertook 
to  show  that  the  value  of  external  goods  depends  sim- 
ply upon  the  use  which  is  made  of  them,  and  that  vir- 
tue roust  be  learned.  (Welcker  endeavors  to  point  out 
the  coincidence  of  the  former  doctrine  with  that  of  Soc- 
rates and  Antisthenes,  p..493,  etc.)  Similar  sentiments 
were  expressed  in  Prodicus's  Praise  of  Agriculture 
(ThemisL  Orat,  80,  p.  849;  comp.  Welcker,  p.  496, 
etc).  His  views  respecting  the  worthlessness  of  earth- 
ly life  in  different  ages  and  callings,  and  how  we  must 
long  after  freedom  from  connection  with  the  body  in 
the  heavenly  and  cognate  tether,  are  found  represented 
in  the  dialogue  AxiochuSf  from  a  lecture  by  Prodicus; 
as  also  his  doctrine  that  death  is  not  to  be  feared,  as  it 
affects  neither  the  living  nor  the  departed  (comp.  Stob. 
Senn,  xx,  35).  Whether  the  appended  arguments  for 
immortality  are  borrowed  from  him,  as  Welcker  (p.  500) 
endeavors  to  show,  is  doubtfuL  The  gods  he  regarded 
as  personifications  of  the  sun,  moon,  rivers,  fountains, 
and  whatever  else  contributes  to  the  comfort  of  our  life 
(Sext.  Emp.  Adv,  Math,  i,  52;  Cicero,  De  Nat,  Deor.  i, 
42),  and  he  is  therefore,  though  hastily,  charged  with 
atheism  (ibid.  55).  Prodicus  declared  death  to  be  de- 
sirable as  an  escape  from  the  evils  of  life.  His  moral 
consciousness  therefore  certainly  lacked  philosophical 
basis  and  depth.  See,  besides  the  authorities  already 
quoted,  Hummel,  De  Prodico  Sophista  (Leyden,  1847) ; 
Cougny,  De  Prodico  Ceioy  Socratis  magistro  (Paris, 
1858);  Diemer,  De  Prod,  Ceio  (Corbach,  1859);  Kra- 
mer, Die  AUegorie  des  Prodikos  u,  der  Traum  dts  Lvki" 
ano8,  in  the  Neue  JahrbUcher  Jur  PhiL  u,  Padagogikj 
xciv  (1866),  439-443;  Blass,  Die  alie.  Beredsamkeit 
(Leips.  1868),  p.  29  sq. ;  Ueberweg,  Uisi,  of  Philosophy, 
i,  78;  and  especially  the  article  in  Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr, 
and  Rom,  Biog,  and  Mythol,  a.  v.,  which  we  have  freely 
used. 

Prodicus  (2).    See  Pkodiciaks. 

Prodigies.  Wonderful  appearances  which  were 
supposed  among  the  ancient  heathens  to  betoken  some 
impending  misfortune  or  calamity.  These  being  re- 
garded as  marks  of  the  anger  of  the  gods,  they  were 
!  considered  as  calling  for  prayers  and  sacrifices.  When- 
;  ever  prodigies  were  seen,  the  pontifices,  or  priests,  pro- 
ceeded to  perform  certain  public  rites  by  way  of  expia- 
tion. The  fall  of  meteoric  stones  was  accounted  a 
prodigy,  and  almost  all  the  others  might  be  explained 
by  peculiar  natural  phenomena  which  in  those  ancient 
times  were  not  understood.  —  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the 
World,  s.  V, 

Prodjrnma  (or  Pradymea  or  Pradyttmnfi)  was,  in 
the  Indian  mythology,  an  avatar  of  Kama  (q.  v.),  the 
love-god. 

Proedrl  (irpotdpoif  Lat.  presides,  prcesidenies')  is 
one  of  the  titles  which  were  given  in  the  ancient  Chureh 
to  the  bishops,  and  was  used  in  close  connection  with 
the  word  vpiaPvrtpoe.    See  Prksbtter.    It  is  de- 
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rived  from  the  wpoidpiai  the  elevated  Beat  which  the 
bishop  occupied  iD  the  synod  and  in  the  religious  as- 
semblies of  the  people.  See  Coleman,  Ancient  Chrit^ 
tianity  Exemplified  (Phila.  1856,  8vo),  p.  131,  and  the 
references  quoted  on  p.  601;  Siegel,  Christticke  AUtr- 
thumer  (see  Index  in  voL  iv) ;  Riddle,  ChiHat.  Anti^l- 
ties,  p.  211. 

Proedrosia,  sacrifices,  or,  as  some  allege,  a  festival 
offered  to  Demeter  or  Ceres  at  seed-time,  with  the  view 
of  securing  a  bountiful  harvest. — Gardner,  Faiths  of  (he 
World f  s.  V. 

ProestOB  (irpot<TTtat{;)t  one  of  the  names  by  which 
the  early  Church  distinguished  tfke  teachers  or  preach- 
ers from  the  "  brethren*'  (1  Tim.  v,  17).  Justin  Martyr 
uses  the  term  as  synonymous  with  UpapxHCt  when  he 
speaks  of  the  Trpoitrrwi:  as  the  person  whose  duty  it  is 
to  consecrate  the  elements  in  the  administration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  {Apoloff,  ii,  67),  a  duty  subsequently  per- 
formed only  by  the  bishop  except  in  his  absence.  (Pe- 
pin's decree,  A.D.  755,  is  as  follows :  ^  Nullus  presbyter 
pnesumat  missas  celebrare  sine  jussione  episcopi  in  cujus 
parochia  est"  The  Council  of  Aries  laid  similar  restric- 
tions upon  deacons  [canon  1 5].)  The  title  Proesfos  was 
translated  into  Latin  by  PrcppotituSf  whence  the  English 
word  Provost  (q.  v.).  See  Coleman,  A  ncient  Christianily 
Exemplified ^  p.  102  et  al.;  Siegel,  Christl,  AUerthiimer 
(see  Index  in  vol.  iv) ;  Kiddle,  Christ  A  ntiquitieSf  p.  21 1. 

Profane  (ClSn,  chandph,  Jer.  xxiii,  11;  /ii/3i)Xoc, 
Heb.  xii,  16).  To  profane  is  to  pot  holy  things  to  vile 
or  common  uses;  as  the  money-changers  did  the  Tem- 
ple, by  converting  a  part  of  it  into  a  place  of  business 
(Matt,  xxi,  12),  and  as  those  do  who  allow  secular  oc- 
cupations to  engross  any  part  of  the  Sabbath  under  the 
old,  or  of  the  Lord's  day  under  the  new  dispensation 
(Exod.  XX,  ^10).  Esau,  for  despising  his  birthright 
and  its  privileges,  is  styled  by  the  apostle  ^*  a  profane 
person"  (Heb.  xii,  16).  The  term  is  also  used  in  oppo- 
sition to  holy.  Thus  the  general  history  of  ancient  na- 
tions is  styled  profane,  as  distinguished  from  that  con- 
tained in  the  Bible ;  profane  writings  are  such  as  have 
been  composed  by  heathens,  in  contradistinction  from 
the  sacred  books  of  Scripture,  and  the  writings  of  Chris- 
tian authors  on  sacred  subjects. 

Professio  Fidel  Tridentin^b  is  the  form  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  profession  of  faith  in  which  it  took 
shape  at  the  Council  of  Trent  and  in  which  it  was  after- 
wards published  by  pope  Pius  IV,  so  that  it  is  some- 
times called  the  Creed  of  Pius  IV  (q.  v.).  The  gen- 
eral Christian  confession  of  faith  had  been  renewed 
in  the  third  session  of  the  Council  of  Trent  on  Feb.  8, 
1546  {decretum  de  symbolofidei)^  but  there  was  need  of 
something  for  general  use  in  the  Church  at  large,  so  that 
all  its  members  might  become  obligated  to  the  Church 
and  its  teachings,  not  only  for  their  own  faithfulness, 
but  for  their  arrayal  against  heretics.  Hence  Pius  IV 
in  1556  ordered  to  be  prepared  a  Formula  Christiana 
et  Catholica  Fidei,  and  on  Sept.  4, 1560,  presented  it  for 
consideration  to  the  cardinal  college.  In  1564  it  was 
Anally  promulgated,  and  persons  on  becoming  members 
of  the  Church  of  Kome  are  expected  to  recite  the  creed. 
This  profession  of  faith  runs  as  follows: 

"I  most  steadtiistly  admit  and  embrace  apostolical  and 
ecclesiastical  traditions,  and  all  oiher  observances  and 
constitutions  of  the  same  Church. 

*'I  also  admit  the  holy  Scriptnres,  according  to  that 
sense  which  onr  holy  mother  the  Church  has  held  and 
does  hold,  to  which  It  belongs  to  Judge  of  the  trne  sense 
and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptnres:  neither  will  I  ever 
take  and  interpret  them  otherwise  than  according  to  the 
nnanimons  consent  of  the  fathers. 

"I  also  profess  that  there  are  tmly  and  properly  seven 
sacraments  of  the  new  law,  institnted  by  Jesns  Christ  our 
Lord,  and  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  thonsh 
not  all  for  every  one — ^to  wit;  baptism,  confirmation,  the 
Bncharist,  penance,*  extreme  unction,  holy  orders.t  and 

*  Under  penance  is  included  confession,  as  the  Catholic 
sacrament  of  penance  consists  of  three  parts--contritlon 
or  sorrow,  confession,  and  satisfMctinn. 

t  The  clerical  orders  of  the  Catholic  Chnrch  are  divided 


matrimony:  and  that  they  confer  graee;  and  that  of  these, 
baptism,  confirmation,  and  order  cannot  be  reiterated 
without  sacrilege.  I  also  receive  and  admit  the  received 
and  approved  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  Chnrch,  nsed  in 
the  solemn  administration  of  the  aforesaid  sacraments. 

"1  embrace  and  receive  all  and  every  one  of  the  things 
which  have  been  defined  and  declared  in  the  holy  Conncil 
of  Trent  concerning  original  sin  and  justification. 

**  I  profess,  likewise,  that  in  the  mass  there  is  offered  to 
God  a  true,  proper,  and  nropltiutory  sacrifice  for  the  liv* 
iiig  and  the  dead ;  and  that  in  the  most  holy  sacrament 
oithe  Eucharist  there  is  truly,  really,  and  substantially 
the  body  and  blood,  together  with  the  soul  and  divin- 
ity of  onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  and  that  there  is  made  a 
change  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  bread  into  the  body, 
and  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  wine  into  the  blood, 
which  change  the  Catholic  Chnrch  calls  trmisubstantiation, 
I  also  confess  that  noder  either  kind  alone  Christ  Is  re- 
ceived whole  and  entire,  and  a  true  sacrament 

**I  firmly  hold  that  tnere  is  a  purgatory ^  and  that  the 
souls  therein  detained  are  helped  by  the  suffhiges  of  the 
faithful. 

"  Likewise,  thst  the  saints  reigninz  with  Christ  are  to 
be  honored  and  invocated,  and  that  they  offer  np  prayers 
to  Ood  for  ns ;  and  that  their  relics  are  to  be  had  in  ven- 
eration. 

**  I  most  firmly  assert  that  the  Images  of  Christ,  of  the 
mother  of  Ood,  ond  also  of  other  saints,  ought  to  he  had 
and  retained,  and  that  due  honor  ond  veneration  are  to 
be  given  them. 

**I  also  affirm  that  the  power  of  indnlgenees  was  left  by 
Christ  in  the  Chnrch,  and  that  the  use  of  them  is  most 
wholesome  to  Christian  people. 

"I  acknowledge  the  holy  Catholic  Apostolic  Boman 
Church  for  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all  chnrches :  and 
I  promise  true  obedience  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  succes- 
sor to  St.  Peter,  prince  of  the  apostles,  and  vicar  of  Jesna 
Christ." 

Then  follow  clauses  condemnatory'  of  all  contrary'  doc- 
trines,  and  expressive  of  adhesion  to  all  the  definitions 
of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Confessio  Fidei  Ttidenfina  was 
framed  in  accordance  to  the  decrees  of  that  council,  and 
has  chiefl}*  in  view  the  opinions  of  those  who  followetl 
the  Reformation.  See  Mohler,  Symbolics ;  KoUner,  Die 
Symbolikder  romischen  Kirchej  p.  141  sq. ;  SchafT,  Creeds 
of  Christendom  (see  Index  in  vol.  iii) ;  Fisher,  /list,  of 
the  Reformation,  p.  402.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Profeeslon.  Among  the  ceremonies  of  baptism  in 
the  early  Church,  one  of  great  importance  was  the  pro- 
fession of  faith  and  vow  of  obedience.  The  catech  umens 
first  renounced  the  devil,  and  then  profeased  to  live  in 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  Christ.    See  Pactum. 

Christians  are  required  to  make  a  profession  of  their 
faith  — 1,  boldly  (Kom.  i,  16);  2,  explicitly  (MatL  v, 
16) ;  8,  constantly  (Heb.  x,  28) ;  4,  yet  not  ostenta- 
tiously, but  with  humility  and  meekness. 

Among  the  Romanists,  profession  denotes  the  enter- 
ing into  a  religious  order,  whereby  a  person  offers  him- 
self to  God  by  a  vow  of  inviolably  observing  obedience, 
chastity,  and  poverty. 

Professor,  a  term  commonly  used  in  the  religious 
world  to  denote  any  person  who  makes  an  open  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  religion  of  Christ,  or  who  out- 
wanlly  manifests  his  attachment  to  Christianity.  AH 
real  Christians  are  professors,  but  all  professors  are  not 
real  Christians.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  things  of  worth 
and  importance,  we  find  counterfeits.  There  are  many 
who  l>ecome  professors,  not  from  principle,  from  investi- 
gation, from  love  to  the  truth,  but  from  interested  nno- 
tives,  prejudice  of  education,  custom,  influence  of  con- 
nections, novelty,  etc.,«as  Saul,  Jehu,  Judas,  Demas,  the 
foolish  virgins,  etc.    See  Christian. 

Profesti  Dies.  Days  without  any  special  ser- 
vice, in  distinction  from  solemn  or  ofllciating  days, 
which  include  stations,  litanies,  fasts,  and  feast-days  or 
festivala. 

into  two  classes,  sacred  and  minor  orders.  The  first  con- 
sists of  snbdeacons,  deacons,  and  priests,  who  are  bound 
to  celibacy,  and  the  daily  recitation  of  the  Breviarif.  or 
collection  ofpealms  and  prayers,  oecnpylng  a  consider- 
able time.  The  minor  orders  are  four  in  nnmber,  and  are 
preceded  by  the  tonsure,  an  ecclesiastical  ceremony  in 
which  the  hair  is  shorn,  initiatory  to  the  ecclesiastical 
state. 
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Profiat  Diirazi,  whose  Jewiafa  name  waa  I»aac  hat^ 
MottM  (aurnamed  EphodauB  from  hia  principal  work 
niBX  noJJQ),  ia  noted  a&  a  gifted  poet,  philoaopher, 
and  aatronoroer.  He  flourished  between  1360  and  1412. 
In  the  bitter  persecution  of  1391  he  waa  driven  out- 
wardly to  embrace  Christianity  to  save  his  life.  In  or- 
der to  throw  off  the  mask  of  a  religion  which  in  the 
name  of  love  nearly  exterminated  all  his  co-religiun- 
ista,  Proflat  and  a  friend,  who  had  become  an  apostate 
for  like  reasons,  concluded  to  go  to  Palestine  to  confess 
Judaism.  Profiat  Duran  left  first  and  went  to  a  sea- 
place  in  the  south  of  France,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his 
friend.  Meanwhile  Ben-Giomo  met  with  Paul  of  Bur- 
gos (q.  v.)i  who  persuaded  him  to  remain  steadfastly  in 
his  Christian  faith.  Ben-Giomo  wrote  a  letter  to  Duran 
in  full  praise  of  the  bishop  of  Burgos,  expounding  his 
religious  belief  and  exhorting  him  at  the  same  time  to 
be  also  true  to  Christianity.  This  imbittered  Duran 
not  only  against  his  friend,  but  especially  against  the 
bishop  of  Burgos,  and  he  answered  in  a  polemical  epis- 
tle, full  of  bitter  sarcasm  and  irony,  entitled  *^nn  bM 
'^'^n3M3  {Be  not  like  tky  FatAert),  called  by  Christians 
AlUca  Bateca,  who,  miaunderatanding  ita  purpose,  took 
it  aa  a  defence  of  Christianity,  while  in  reality  aimed 
against  it.  The  whole  letter  was  eqaivocaL  It  was 
believed  at  first  reading  that  it  waa  an  exhortation  to 
atand  faat  in  the  religion  he  bad  embraced,  bat  the  mya- 
'tery  was  easily  diacovered,  and  it  appeared  by  an  atten- 
tive consideration  that  Duran  meant  to  oblige  his  friend 
to  return  to  Judaism.  This  celebrated  work  was  first 
published  at  Constantinople  in  1677  in  a  collection  of 
other  treatiaea.  It  was  then  republished  by  A.  Gttnz- 
barg  in  the  collection  D*^niai  yzp  (Breslan,  1844). 

Geiger  published  a  German  translation  in  his  Wisien- 
9ekaftliche  Zeitsckriff,  iv,  452-458  (Stuttgard,  1839), 
and  an  English  translation  was  published  in  the  Jewish 
MeMsenger  (N.  Y.  Sept  12, 1873).  Besides,  Duran  wrote 
Z'^'\^n  n^a'^ba  {Tke  Reproach  of  the  GentUe$)j  in  12 
chapters,  which  has  not  as  yet  been  published.  An  ex- 
tract of  it,  aa  well  as  the  oontenta  of  the  chapters,  is 
given  in  the  Catalogue  of  Michael's  Library,  p.  864, 865 
(Hamb.  1848):— ^BN  n^^Q  (The  Work  o/Ephod),  a 
Hebrew  grammar,  divided  into  82  chapters,  with  an  in- 
teresting and  elaborate  introduction.  Endowed  with 
remarkable  grammatical  tact,  he  was  the  first  to  demon- 
strate the  reflexive  or  reciprocal  instead  of  the  passive 
meaning  of  Niphal.  His  important  grammar,  which  he 
finished  in  1408,  of  which  fragments  are  printed  in  the 
notes  to  Goldberg's  edition  of  Ibn-Ganach's  (q.  v.)  Se^ 
pker  Haribmah  (Frankfort -on -the -Main,  1856),  in 
Filipowski's  edition  of  Menachem  Ibn-Saruk's  ffdn-ew 
and  Chaidee  Lexicorty  p.  76  (Lond.  1854),  and  by  Jacob 
C.  Chajim  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Rabbinic  Bihle,  p. 
42, 43  (ed.  Ginsburg,  Lond.  1865),  has  lately  been  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Jonath.  Friedl^nder  and  J.  Kohn,  with  an 
introduction,  notes,  and  elucidations  (Vienna,  1865) : — 
a  Commentary  on  two  sections  of  Ibn-Ezra's  commen- 
tary on  the  Pentateuch  (De  Rossi,  No.  835) : — a  Com- 
meatary  on  Ibn-Ezra's  enigma  on  the  quiescent  letters: 
— Comment  on  The  Guide  of  the  Perplexed: — and  3icn 
IBXn  on  astronomy,  in  29  chapters.  See  FUrst,  BibL 
Jud.  i,  215;  Steinschneider,  CafoA?j7tt«  Librorum  Hebr, 
inBiblioth,Bodkj.co\,2n2-2n^',  De  Rossi, />i2«mar»o 
Storico  deffU  Auiori  Ebrei,  p.  260  sq.  (Germ,  trans,  by 
Hamberger) ;  Ginsburg  in  Kitto's  Cydop,  s.  v. ;  GrAtz, 
Geech,  der  Juden^  viii,  &4,  403,  etc  (Leips.  1864,  p.  86- 
89 ;  ibid.  1875,  p.  881  sq.) ;  Basnage,  Hiatoire  dee  Juift, 
p.  690  (Taylor's  transl.);  Lindo,  History  of  the  Jeua^  p. 
195 ;  Finn,  Sephardim,  p.  886 ;  Kalisch,  Hebrew  Gram^ 
mar,  ii,  31 ;  Geiger,  JUdisehe  ZeUsdkriJi  (1866),  p.  212 ; 
Steinschneider,  Jewish  IMeraiure,  p.  127, 137  sq. ;  Eth- 
eridge,  Introduction  to  HArew  Literature,  p.  268 ;  Jost, 
Geedi,  dee  Judenih,  u.  s.  Sekten,  iii,  100 ;  Gronemann,  De 
Profiatii  Durani  {EfodaU)  vita  ac  studiis  cum  in  alias 


litenu  turn  m  yrammaHeoM  eoQaiii  (Brealao,  1869). 
(a  P.) 

Frofltt,  Gborgb  Mabiost,  a  minuter  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Yancey  Coun- 
ty, N.  C,  about  1835.  He  profesaed  religion  and  joined 
the  Church  in  1849.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Holston 
Conference  in  1858.  Hia  first  appointment  was  to  the 
Cleveland  circuit  aa  junior  preacher ;  hia  second  year 
was  spent  on  Spencer  mission ;  his  third,  on  Sulphur 
Springs  circuit;  his  fourth,  on  Newport  circuit.  Hin 
health  having  failed,  he  went  to  Florida,  where  he  died 
on  Sunday,  June  5,  1864.  He  led  an  exemplar}*  and 
pious  life. 

PrognOBtioator.  The  phrase  "monthly  prognos- 
ticators"  occurs  in  the  A.y.  as  a  rendering  of  D'^rT'^'l'lQ 
D*^OnfTb,  making  known  as  to  the  months,  in  Isa.  xlvii, 
13,  where  the  prophet  is  enumerating  the  astrological 
snpentitions  of  the  Chaldsans.  It  is  known  that  the 
ChaldsBan  astrologers  professed  to  divine  future  events 
by  the  positions,  aspects,  and  appearances  of  the  stars, 
which  they  regarded  aa  having  great  influence  on  the 
affairs  of  men  and  kingdoms;  and  it  would  seem,  from 
the  present  text,  that  they  put  forth  accounts  of  the 
events  which  might  be  expected  to  occur  from  month 
to  month,  like  our  old  almanac-makers.  Some  cam' 
the  analogy  further,  and  suppose  that  they  also  gave 
monthly  tables  of  the  weather;  but  such  prognostica- 
tions are  only  cared  for  in  climates  where  the  weather 
is  uncertain  and  variable ;  while  in  ChalUsea,  where  (as 
we  know  from  actual  experience)  the  seasons  are  re* 
markably  regular  in  their  duration  and  recurrence,  and 
wher«  variations  of  the  usual  course  of  the  weather  are 
all  but  unknown,  no  prognosticator  would  gain  much 
honor  by  foretelling  what  every  peasant  knows.— Kitto. 
See  AbtroijOOY  ;  Diyinatiom. 

Fro-Hegounxenoa,  the  ex-superior  of  a  Greek 
convent  who  has  completed  his  term  of  ofl^ce,  which  is 
two  years,  and  retires  divested  of  nothing  but  his  au- 
thority.— Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Prdhle,  Heinrich  Akdrkas,  Dr,,  a  Lutheran 
minister,  who  died  April  19, 1875,  at  Homhausen,  near 
Oschersleben,  in  Germany,  is  best  known  by  his  writ- 
ings in  the  department  of  homiletics,  liturgy,  and  peda- 
gogics. He  published,  Materialien  tu  Ilomilien  in 
kattchetischer  Form  (HalbersUdt,  1846):  — 2>»e  kor- 
perliche,  chtistliche  und  hurgerliche  Schulerziehung 
(Magdeburg,  1846) : — Leiffaden  bei  dem  Konfirmanden" 
Unterrichte,  mit  einem  Voneorte  von  Clous  Harms  (q.  v.) 
(Halberstadt,  1851):  Liturgischer  Festring  (Wemige- 
rode,  1856)  :-^Predigt'EntwUrfe  iiber  die  Evangelien  u, 
Episteln,  etc.  (ibid.  1856)  i^Das  Halberstadtische  Kir- 
chen-  und  Haus-Gesangbuch  in  seiner  erneueten  Gestall 
(Oschersleben,  1856)  i—Kirchliche  Sitten,  Ein  Bild  aus 
dem  Leben  evangelischer  Gemeinen  (Berlin,  1858).  This 
latter  work  is  the  most  important  of  his  writings.  See 
Zuchold,  Bibliotheca  Theologica,  iii,  1015 ;  Literarischer 
Handweiser  (1875),  p.  222;  Hauck,  Theoi  Jahresbericht 
(1866),  ii,  734.     (B.  P.) 

FroUtameni  (irpoi^afityot)  is  only  another  title 
which  was  given  to  the  preacher  of  the  early  Church. 
See  Proestos. 

ProkimSnon  (wpoKttfiivop,  something  that  lies  be^ 
fore)  ia,  in  the  Greek  liturgy,  the  short  anthem  pro* 
nouDced  previous  to  the  reading  of  the  epistle  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  consbting  of  verse  and  response  usually 
taken  from  the  Psalms.  The  purpose  is  to  give,  a  hint 
as  to  the  way  in  which  the  day  ought  to  be  celebrated. 
Such  phrases  are,  for  instance, "  Praise  ye  the  Lord," 
"Give  ear  to  my  prayer,  O  Lord,"  "Thy  mercy,  O 
Lord,"  "  God  help  me  through  thy  name,"  "  My  help 
comes  from  the  Lord,"  "  O  Lord,  thou  art  my  protec- 
tor." Previous  to  the  calling-out  of  the  prokimenon  the 
deacon  exclaims,  "Let  us  listen!"— Wetzer  u.  Welte, 
Kirchen-Lex.  8.V. 

Prokopovitob,  Toophan,  a  Kossian  prelate  of 
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great  renowiii  especially  as  a  pulpit  orator,  and  theie> 
fore  called  the  Chrysostom  of  the  Russo-Greek  Church, 
was  bom  at  Kief  June  8, 1681.  Baptized  JSieazarj  he 
exchanged  it  fur  EUsha,  with  the  dress  of  St.  Basil,  in 
a  United  Greek  monastery  of  that  order  in  Lithuania. 
He  was  sent  to  Rome  to  finish  his  studies,  and  there  had 
remained  three  years  when  he  suddenly  removed,  by 
force  of  circumstances  not  known,  and  went  to  Potche- 
rif,  in  Yolhynia,  where  he  renounced  his  iaith,  and  was 
transferred,  under  the  new  name  of  father  Samuel^  to 
the  chair  of  rhetoric  in  the  Academy  of  Kief.  When 
Peter  I  passed  through  the  city,  after  the  victory  at 
Pultava,  the  duty  of  complimenting  him  was  confided 
to  Prokopovitch.  He  accompanied  the  czar  in  his  un- 
lucky campaign  on  the  Pruth,  and  was  made  abbot  of 
the  monastery  of  Kief.  In  1716  he  was  promoted  to 
the  seat  of  Pskopf,  although  he  avowed  that  lie  had 
ez|»nes8ed  heretical  doctrines  at  the  court  and  in  his 
writings.  The  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  wishing  to 
profit  by  the  visit  Peter  I  had  paid  to  them  in  1717,  at- 
tempted to  enter  into  friendly  relations  with  the  Rus- 
'  sian  Church.  Appointed  to  reply  to  their  address  to 
the  czar,  Prokopovitch  frustrated  this  attempt;  and, 
yielding  himself  to  all  the  views  of  the  despot,  he  com- 
posed an  ecclesiastical  constitution  which  made  of  the 
Church  a  civil  institution,  and  the  deigy  servants  em- 
ployed by  the  State — a  condition  which  remains  unaltered 
in  the  Russian  Church  to  this  day.  He  also,  at  the  em- 
peror's instigation,  consented  to  the  sequestration  of  the 
Church  domains,  and  apportioned  to  the  clergy  a  share  of 
the  income  proportionate  to  their  several  .ranks.  He  re- 
ceived from  Catharine,  whom  he  had  crowned  empress, 
the  presidency  of  the  synod  and  the  archbishopric 
of  Novgorod,  founded  by  Theodosius.  Prokopovitch 
crowned  Peter  II,  whose  right  to  the  throne  he  had  at- 
tacked in  a  work  condemned  by  a  ukase  of  July  26, 
1727,  by  the  then  empress  Anna,  and  encouraged  the 
latter  to  commit  in  1730  the  stroke  of  policy  from  the 
effects  of  which  Russia  yet  suffers  the  most  deplorable 
consequences.  He  died  at  St,  Petersburg  Sept.  8, 1736. 
He  left  a  great  number  of  panegyrics  and  expositions 
of  all  Borts,  some  in  impure  Russian,  some  in  Latin 
Oustrailif  admits  that  the  works  of  this  prelate  were 
specimens  of  the  basest  adulation. — Hocfer,  Nouv,  Biog, 
Ginirale,  s.  v.  See  Tchbtovitch,  Thiophane  Prohopo- 
vitch  el  Thiophilade  Lopatimki  (SL  Petersb.  1861) ;  Otto, 
Rum.  LUL  s.  v.  ;  Meih,  Quar,  Rev.  July,  1873,  p.  499. 

Prolocator,  the  chairman  or  president  of  convoca- 
tion in  England.    See  Cokvocation. 

Promater.    See  Sponsor. 

Promise  (some  form  of  ^^K,  to  aay^  or  *^2^,  to 
tpeah;  Inayyikia)  is  a  solemn  asseveration,  by  which 
one  pledges  his  veracity  that  he  will  perform,  or  cause 
to  be  performed,  for  the  benefit  of  another,  the  thing 
which  he  mentions.  A  promise,  in  the  scriptural  sense 
of  the  term,  is  a  declaration  or  assurance  of  the  divine 
will,  in  which  God  signifies  what  particular  blessings 
or  good  things  he  will  freely  bestow,  as  well  as  the  evils 
which  he  will  remove.  Promises  differ  from  the  com- 
mands of  God,  inasmuch  as  the  former  arc  significations 
of  the  divine  will  concerning  a  duty  enjoined  to  be  per- 
formed, while  the  promises  relate  to  mercy  to  be  re- 
ceived. The  **  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises*' 
are  applicable  to  all  believers;  they  appertain  to  the 
present  and  the  future  life  (2  Pet  i,  4).  Some  partic- 
ular promises  are  predictions,  as  the  promise  of  the 
Messiah,  and  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  (Rom.  iv,  13. 
14;  Gal.  iii,  14-29).  Hence  the  Hebrews  were  called 
the  ''children  of  the  promise'*  (Rom.  ix,  8).  So  all  the 
true  believers  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  are  called  ^  chil- 
dren** and  "  heirs  of  the  promise'*  (GaL  iv,  20 ;  Heb.  vi, 
12, 17).  There  are  four  classes  of  promises  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures,  particularly  in  the  New  Test.:  1, 
promises  relating  to  the  Messiah ;  2,  promises  relating 
to  the  Church ;  8,  promises  of  blessings,  both  temporal 
and  spiritual)  to  the  pious ;  and,  4,  promises  encouraging 


the  exercise  of  the  several  graces  and  duties  that  com- 
pose the  Christian  character.  The  first  two  of  these 
classes,  iudeed,  are  many  of  them  predictions  as  well  as 
promises.  See  Prophect.  The  consideration  of  the 
others  should  prove,  1,  an  antidote  to  despair;  2,  a  mo- 
tive to  patience  under  affliction ;  8,  an  incentive  to  per- 
severance in  well-doing;  4,  a  csill  for  prayer. 

PROMISE  is  a  solemn  asseveration  by  which  one 
pledges  his  veracity  that  he  shall  perform,  or  cause  to 
be  performed,  the  thing  which  he  mentions.  The  ob- 
ligation of  promises  arises  from  the  necessity  of  the 
well-being  and  existence  of  society.  **  Virtue  requires,** 
as  Dr.  Doddridge  observes,  ^  that  promises  be  fulfilled. 
The  promisee,  L  e.  the  person  to  whom  the  promise  is 
made,  acquires  a  property  in  virtue  of  the  promise. 
The  uncertainty  of  property  would  evidently  be  at- 
tended with  great  inconvenience.  By  failing  to  fulfil 
my  promise,  I  either  show  that  I  was  not  sincere  in 
making  it,  or  that  I  have  little  constancy  or  resolution, 
and  either  way  injure  my  character,  and  consequently 
my  usefulness  in  life.  Promises,  however,  are  not  bind- 
ing, 1,  if  they  were  made  by  us  before  we  came  to  such 
exercise  of  reason  as  to  be  fit  to  transact  affairs  of  mo- 
ment ;  or  if  by  any  distemper  or  sudden  surprise  we  are 
deprived  of  the  exercise  of  our  reason  at  the  time  when 
the  promise  is  made;  2,  if  the  promise  was  made  on  a 
false  presumption,  in  which  the  prumiser,  after  the  most 
diligent  inquiry,  was  imposed  upon,  especially  if  he 
were  deceived  by  the  fraud  of  the  promisee ;  8,  if  the 
thing  itself  be  vicious,  for  virtue  cannot  require  that 
vice  should  be  committed;  4,  if  the  accompUshment  of 
the  promise  be  so  hard  and  intolerable  that  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that,  had  it  been  foreseen,  it  would  not 
have  been  an  accepted  case ;  5,  if  the  promise  be  not 
accepted,  or  if  it  depend  on  conditions  not  performed." 
— Buck,  TheoL  Diet.  s.  v.  But  really  this  question  con- 
cerning the  validittf  and  obligation  of  a  promise  given  or 
obtained  under  false  views  is  a  matter  that  falls  within 
the  CatVLUtry  o/EthicB — a  very  uncertain  ground.  See 
Grotius,  De  Jure,  lib.  ii,  cap.  xi ;  Paley,  Moral  PhUot' 
ophyt  xol.  i,  ch.  v;  Grove,  Moral  Philosophy t  vol.  IL  ch. 
xii,  p.  2;  Watts,  Sermons,  ser.  20;  Dymond,  Essoffs; 
Verplanck,  On  Contracts,    See  Obuoation;  Proba- 

DILISM. 

PROMISES  OF  GOD  are  the  kind  declarations  of 
his  Word,  in  which  he  hath  assured  us  he  will  bestow 
blessings  upon  his  people.  The  promises  contained  in 
the  sacred  Scriptures  may  be  considered,  1,  divine  as  to 
their  origin ;  2,  suitable  as  to  their  nature ;  8,  abundant 
as  to  their  number;  4,  clear  as  to  their  expression ;  5, 
certain  as  to  their  accomplishment.  The  consideration 
of  them  should,  1,  prove  an  antidote  to  despair;  2,  a 
motive  to  patience;  8,  a  call  for  prayer;  4,  a  spur  to 
perseverance.  See  Clark,  On  the  Promises ;  Buck,  Set'" 
mons,  ser.  11. 

PromlBBum.    See  Pactitm. 

Promotlo  per  saltum  iis  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  the  intentional  disregard  of  the  legal  scale  of  the 
different  orders.  It  is  the  collation  or  the  obtention  of 
a  higher  order  by  way  of  skipping  one  or  several  other 
orders,  which,  according  to  rule,  ought  to  precede.  In 
consequence,  he  who  has  been  oidained  per  saltum 
cannot  perform  the  functions  of  the  order  thus  unlaw- 
fully bestowed  until  the  next  inferior  order  has  been 
subsequently  obtained  also  (e,  vn.  JHst,  Iii) ;  this  infe- 
rior degree  the  bishop  can  confer  on  him,  and  allow  him 
at  once  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  higher  degree  {Cone. 
Trid,  sess.  xxiii,  c  14,  De  Rrf,),  But  if  the  promoted 
ecclesiastic  officiates  according  to  the  higher  order  thus 
illicitly  conferred  on  him  without  the  episcopal  dispen- 
sation, he  becomes  irregular,  and  needs  papkl  dispensa- 
tion (c.  tiff.  X,  De  Cler.per  salt,  prom,  v,  29).  The  con- 
secration of  a  bishop,  with  omission  of  the  presbyterate, 
would  not  only  be  illicit,  but  utteriy  void  (A  rg,  c.  10, 
fin.  X,  De  excess,  ptxeL  v,  81).— Wetzer  n.  Welte,  Kir^ 
chen^Lexikonf  s.  v. 
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Frompsaiilt,  Juan  HenAi  Romaik,  a  French  ec- 
clesiastical writer,  was  bom  April  7,  1798,  at  MonU- 
lembert  He  was  the  eldest  of  twelve  children.  After 
be  had  finished  his  classical  studies  in  the  little  semi- 
nary, he  was  received  into  the  large  seminary  of  Va- 
lence, and  was  admitted  to  the  priesthood  two  years 
before  the  required  age,  Nov.  5,  1821.  At  first  cm- 
ployed  to  do  curate's  duty  in  the  office  of  bis  parish,  he 
taught  dogmatic  theology  in  the  great  seminary  of  Va- 
lence, and  ended  in  doing  parochial  duty.  Having 
been  appointed  in  1827  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  in 
the  College  of  Toumon,  he  refused,  without  being  au- 
thorized by  hb  bishop,  to  take  the  oath  required  by 
the  professors  by  the  ordinance  of  1828.  and  was  de- 
posed. At  the  end  of  1829  he  went  to  Paris,  and  was 
attached  to  M.  de  Croi,  then  bead  chaplain  to  the  hos- 
pital of  Quinze  Vingt,  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain.  He 
saved  that  establishment  from  downfall  in  1881.  In 
this  humble  position  the  abbe  Prompsault,  although 
scrupulously  fulfilling  the  obligations  of  priest  and  chap- 
lain, had  yet  considerable  time  to  give  to  study.  He 
put  aside  the  largest  share  of  the  receipts  of  his  publi- 
cations and  of  his  literary  pension  to  buy  books,  and  he 
formed  an  ecclesiastical  library  of  25,000  volumes.  He 
began  his  literary  career  by  publishing  a  critical  ediUon 
of  the  works  of  Villon  in  1882,  and  in  1885  he  published 
a  criticism  of  an  edition  of  French  literature  published 
by  Crapelet.  This  last  work  engaged  him  in  a  lively 
controversy  with  Crapelet,  in  which  he  defended  him- 
self with  a  calm  and  witty  sarcasm  which  was  after- 
wards the  characteristic  of  his  polemical  writings.  He 
occupied  himself  for  many  years  with  the  Latin  and  Ro- 
mance languages.  In  1837  he  published  many  trans- 
lations of  ascetic  works.  His  principal  study  was  canon 
law  and  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  of 
France.  Himself  a  thorough  Galilean,  he  discarded  the 
ultramontane  tendencies  of  the  French  episcopacy,  and 
advocated  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church.  In  this 
spirit  he  attacked  the  encyclical  of  pope  Pius  IX,  and 
brought  such  odium  upon  himself  that  he  was  led  to 
retract  much  that  be  had  uttered  against  ultra-Roman- 
ism, though  at  heart  he  always  felt  his  first  course  to 
have  been  the  true  and  proper  one.  His  last  years  were 
imbittered  by  remorse,  and  he  died  Jan.  7, 1858,  neg- 
lected by  those  for  whom  he  bad  sacrificed  his  honor.— 
Hoefer,  Novv,  Biog.  Ghierale,  s.  v.  See  Christian  Re- 
membrancer ^  xliv,  840;  Vapereau,  Diet,  det  Contempo- 
ra«R«,s.v. 

Promulgation  or  Pnblicatloii,  L  e.  proclama- 
tion— usually  of  a  law  by  the  competent  legisUtive 
power— is,  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  an  absolute  condi- 
tion of  its  binding  character  (''lex  non  promulgata  non 
obligat,'*  c.  i,  9 ;  Cod.  De  Legib.  i,  14).  In  consequence,  an 
ecclesiastical  law,  like  any  civil  law,  in  order  to  become 
obligatory  injbro  extemo  must  be  promulgated  in  the 
customary  way  by  the  competent  authorities  of  the 
Church.  The  binding  power  of  the  law  rests  entirely 
on  the  will  of  the  legislator  publicly  expressed,  and  be- 
gins at  the  very  moment  of  the  promulgation  ('*  lex  pro- 
mulgata statim  obligat,"  c.  1,  x;  i>e  post,  prod,  i,  6), 
unless  some  future  period  is  expressl}'  indicated  when  it 
shall  be  enforced  (f.  inst.  Sext.  c.  82;  Be  Prnh,  iii,  4; 
Cone,  Trid,  sess.  xxiv,  c.  iijin,  De  Ref,  Matrinu),  A 
law  has  generally  no  retroactive  power  (*'  lex  non  retro 
agit,"  c.  2,  X ;  De  Conttit,  i,  2),  unless  it  be  merely  an 
explanation  or  reiteration  of  a  former  disposition,  or 
unless  retroactive  power  be  expressly  given  to  it.  From 
the  moment  of  the  promulgation  takes  effect  also  the 
juridical  presumption  of  the  general  knowledge  of  the 
law,  which  excludes  every  excuse  of  ignorantia  legit 
{8exU  c.  13 ;  De  R.  T.  v,  13),  unless  the  legislator  sub- 
ordinates the  validity  of  the  ordinance  to  the  observa- 
tion of  a  certain  form  of  promulgation,  and  this  form 
has  not  been  observed.  Every  one  whom  the  law  may 
concern  is  bound  to  conform  to  it  as  soon  as  he  has  ob- 
tained, no  matter  by  what  means,  a  knowledge  of  it^ 
The  diocesan  ordinances  of  archbishops  and  bishops  are, 


as  a  rule,  communicated  to  the  deaeonries,  and  through 
them,  by  circular  letters,  to  the  curates,  etc,  who  publish 
them  from  the  pulpit,  or  by  placards  at  the  churoh  doors. 
The  papal  Me  used  in  former  times  to  address  its  ordi- 
nances to  the  chief  ecclesiastical  dign\,taries  of  the  coun- 
tries, provinces,  or  dioceses  which  they  concerned,  and 
had  them  communicated  by  them  to  the  subordinate 
clerical  authorities,  for  further  publication,  by  way  of 
synods  and  circular  letters.  Afterwards  the  custom 
prevailed  of  publishing  the  general  prescriptions  of  the 
papal  see  only  at  Rome,  m  aeie  campi  Floret,  and  of 
posting  them  at  the  door  of  the  Vatican.  Thus  the  prin- 
ciple was  adopted,  publicatio  UrU  et  Orbi,  which  was 
acknowledged  without  contest  until  the  17th  centur}*. 
It  was  only  after  the  times  of  De  BrIarca  {De  Concordid 
SacerdotU  et  Imperii^  lib.  ii,  c.  16)  and  Van  Espen  {De 
Promulgatione  Legum  Eccl^^  etc.,  Lovan.  1712)  that  the 
necessity  of  a  more  special  promulgation  was  from  many 
quarters  insisted  upon.  But  the  passages  of  the  Roman 
and  canon  law  quoted  to  support  these  views  are  all  of 
them  misunderstood  or  purposely  distorted  (Seitz,  Zeit- 
sckrijlfur  Kirdunrtcht  «.  Pastoral-Wiuentchafi,  vol. 
i,  §  1,  No.  5,  p.  90  sq.).  It  must  strike  every  one  that  a 
really  nniveisal  publication,  which  would  be  sure  not  only 
to  reach  every  individual,  but  to  be  intelligible  to  him, 
is  utterly  impossible,  and  could  not  be  obtained  even 
by  inserting  the  law  in  all  official  and  local  papers. 
The  binding  power  of  the  law  cannot  depend  on  that 
circumstance  that  it  was  really  made  known  in  all 
places  and  to  every  individual,  but  on  this  sole  condition 
that  the  legislator  have  publicly  expressed  his  will  in 
the  customary  way.  This  act  of  the  legislator  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  means  and  ways  that  are 
resorted  to  in  order  to  insure  the  widest  publicity  to  the 
law  promulgated  by  the  legislative  authority.  The 
latter  is  no  concern  of  the  legislator,  but  of  the  executive 
authorities;  and  it  is  not  the  power  of  the  law  that  de- 
pends on  it,  but  this  other  and  quite  different  question, 
to  be  decided  by  the  judge,  whether  in  a  given  concrete 
case  transgression  of  the  law  may  be  charged  or  not. 
However,  the  different  modem  civil  legislations  insist 
on  a  special  publication  of  the  ecclesiastical  statutes  as 
a  condition  of  their  validity,  and  subordinate  this  pub- 
lication to  the  previous  approbation  of  the  civil  power. 
If  the  Church  is  content  to  submit  to  the  worldly  gov- 
ernments her  ordinances,  so  far  as  they  affect  in  some 
way  the  civil  and  political  relations  of  her  members,  it 
would  be  only  fair  if  such  papal  and  episcopal  decrees 
which  concern  exclusively  the  dogma  and  the  dogmatic 
side  of  the  discipline  should  be  independent  of  the  civil 
placet,  and  left  to  the  clerical  functionaries  for  free  pub- 
lication.— Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lexikon,  s.  v. 

PronaOB  is  the  ante-temple  of  Greek  churches,  and 
corresponds  to  the  narthex  (q.  v.). 

Prone  (^pnEConiurn)  is  the  publication  in  the  pulpit 
of  banns  of  marriage,  pastoral  letters,  coming  fasts  and 
feasts,  and  a  sermon  (the  dominicale,  or  homily  for  Sun- 
day) after  the  Gospel,  in  the  Romish  Church. 

Prono,  an  idol  of  the  ancient  Sclavonians,  wor- 
shipped at  Altenburg,  in  Germany.  It  was  a  statue 
erected  on  a  column,  holding  in  one  hand  a  plough- 
share, and  in  the  other  a  spear  and  a  standard.  Its 
head  was  crowned,  its  ears  prominent,  and  under  one 
of  its  feet  was  suspended  a  little  belL  Gerold,  Chris- 
tian buhop  of  Altenburg,  destroyed  this  idol  with  his 
own  hand,  and  cut  down  the  grove  in  which  it  was 
worshipped.— Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World, 

Pronttba,  a  surname  of  Juno  (q.  v.)  among  the  Ro- 
mans of  antiquity,  because  she  was  the  goddess  who 
presided  over  marriage. 

Propaganda  is  a  name  appropriate  to  any  insti- 
tution intended  for  the  propagation  of  a  doctrine,  but 
it  is  especially  applied  in  ecclesiastical  language  to  an 
institution  for  the  propagation  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith.  The  chief  institution  of  this  kind  is  at  Rome, 
and  it  consists  of  a  congregation  and  a  college.    Its 
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full  title  ifl  De  Propaganda  Fide,  L  6.  "concerning  the 
propagation  of  the  faith."  Its  object  is  to  direct  and 
forward  the  propagation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  relig- 
ion, especially  among  the  heathen.  Gregory  XIII 
(1572-1584),  one  of  the  popes  who  exerted  themselves 
most  zealously  for  the  expansion  of  the  Christian  faith, 
had  directed  that  a  number  of  cardinals  should  be  in- 
trusted with  the  direction  of  the  Oriental  missions,  and 
caused  catechisms  and  other  religious  books  to  be  print- 
ed for  the  use  of  Oriental  Christians.  But  as  the  re- 
sources required  for  such  a  purpose  were  wanting,  the 
matter  could  not  have  its  proper  development  Pope 
Gregory  XV,  desirous  that  this  good  work,  so  well  be- 
gun, should  be  continued,  established,  by  a  bull  of  June 
22,  1622,  a  congregation  of  cardinals,  under  the  name 
above  mentioned,  and  intrusted  to  it  the  direction  of 
the  whole  Catholic  missionary  system.  Every  month 
they  assembled  once  in  the  Vatican,  and  twice  at  the 
residence  of  the  eldest.  Besides  some  stipends  of  less 
importance,  the  pope  presented  the  new  institution  with 
the  500  ducats  which  at  the  death  of  a  cardinal  accrue 
to  the  pontifical  treasure.  His  successor.  Urban  VIII 
(1623-1644),  increased  its  privileges  and  income,  and 
founded  the  Seminarium  (or  Collegium)  de  Propc^andd 
Fide,  to  which  young  men  from  all  nations  are  brought 
at  an  early  age  and  gratuitously  instructed  and  fitted 
out  for  the  missionary  work.  This  college  was  subor- 
dinated entirely  to  the  Congregation,  and  a  splendid 
palace  was  built  for  both  institutions^  Through  the 
provident  care  of  the  popes,  and  pious  foundations  made 
by  the  cardinals  and  other  benefactors,  the  seminary 
grew  to  a  most  flourishing  condition;  and  even  in  our 
days,  when  the  income  and  foundations  which  support 
it  have  been  considerably  diminished  by  the  State,  un- 
der the  new  order  of  things,  it  entertains,  instructs,  and 
trains  for  missionary  life  nearly  200  young  men  from 
all  quarters  of  the  world.  The  alumni  pledge  them- 
selves to  serve  the  Church  among  the  heathen,  and  arc 
consecrated  to  this  function.  AU  rites  actually  sub- 
sisting in  the  Catholic  Church  (besides  the  Latin  rite, 
the  Armenian,  Greek-Melcbitic,  Syrian,  Coptic,  Maro- 
nitic,  and  Chiddaic  rites)  are  represented  in  the  semi- 
nary by  alumni  from  the  corresponding  provinces,  and 
present  every  year,  at  the  feast  of  Epiphany  (Jan.  6),  an 
imposing  spectacle,  called  the  Featl  of  the  Languages, 
This  feast  is  celebrated  by  an  exhibition  of  exceeding 
interest  and  curiosity,  in  which  are  delivered  recitations 
in  every  language  represented  in  the  coU^j^  or  its  mis- 
sions, amounting  often  to  fifty  or  sixty.  Of  this  festi- 
val the  celebrated  cardinal  Mezzofanti  (q.  v.)  used  to  be 
the  guiding  spirit,  as  well  as  to  strangers  its  chief  cen- 
tre of  attraction.  It  continues  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
literary  sights  of  the  Roman  winter.  In  1878  the  col- 
lege at  Rome  was  deprived  of  its  landed  estate  and  made 
dependent  upon  private  contributions. 

With  the  congregation  and  college  are  connected,  1, 
a  library  rich  in  precious  works,  especially  translations 
of  all  kinds  of  important  works  in  Chinese  and  Ori- 
ental manuscripts;  2,  a  printing-ofiSce  (richer  formerly 
than  it  is  now),  in  which  the  books  required  by  the 
missionaries  and  the  missionary  work  are  printed  in  all 
foreign  languages  ("  Ha  questa  congregazione  una  fa- 
mosa  stamperia  co'  caratteri  di  tutte  le  nazione ;  ne  si 
troverii  altra  stamperia  che  nella  rariet^  di  tanti  carat- 
teri r  agguagli,"  says  Zaccaria,  in  his  book  Delia  Corte 
di  Roma  [Rome,  1774]) ;  8,  a  remarkable  museum,  filled 
with  a  great  variety  of  objects  and  monuments,  mostly 
from  countries  visited  and  converted  by  the  missiona- 
ries. The  congregation,  which  answers  somewhat  to 
a  Protestant  missionary  board,  consists  of  a  president, 
managing  secretary  (all  of  cardinal's  rank),  an  apostolic 
prothonotary,  twenty-four  cardinals  appointed  for  life, 
one  of  whom  is  prefect,  and  who  are  assisted  by  a  num- 
ber of  consulters  (partly  monastics  and  partly  cleigy), 
clerks  (minutanit),  and  other  officials.  Originally  their 
meetings  were  held  weekly,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
pope;  now  they  are  monthly,  there  being,  however, 


weekly  conferences  (oongrem)  of  the  prefect,  secretary, 
and  consulters;  and  all  important  business  is  submitted 
to  the  pope  in  person  by  the  prefect  or  the  secretary. 
This  congregation  conducts  the  affairs  not  only  of  the 
missionary  countries,  properly  so  called,  but  also  of 
those — as  England,  the  northern  kingdoms,  the  United 
States,  Canada,  South  America,  etc — ^in  which  the  hi- 
erarchical organization  is  not,  or  has  not  been,  full  and 
formal.  To  the  Propaganda  no  small  part  of  the  ag- 
gressive power  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  due.  It  haa 
complete  military  power,  under  the  pope,  over  the 
whole  missionary  field,  not  only  to  send  missionaries 
wherever  it  is  the  interest  of  the  Church  to  send  them, 
but  to  give  them  special  training  adapted  to  their  spe- 
cial work.  There  are  nowhere  to  be  found  better  mod- 
em maps  of  the  newly  settled  states  of  the  United 
States  than  in  the  college  of  the  Propaganda,  and  no- 
where men  better  informed  as  to  the  probable  points  of 
future  importance  than  the  cardinals  who  compose  the 
congregation  of  the  Propaganda.  The  work  of  this 
congregation  b  greatly  aided  by  several  subordinate 
associations  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  among  the 
most  important  of  which  are  those  at  Lyons  (Frauoe), 
Vienna,  and  Bavaria.  It  supports,  besides,  another 
ramilar  institution  for  the  Chinese-  at  Naples.  The 
founder  of  this  seminary  was  a  prelate  of  the  house  of 
Urban  VIII,  Ion.  Vives,  bom  in  Spain.  It  is  part  of 
the  duties  of  the  pope  to  superintend  this  vast  and 
complicated  work,  and  to  invite  all  nations  to  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church.  See  Erectio  8.  CongregaiiomM 
de  Fide  Cath.  Propaganda  (Bullar.  iii,  441  sq.) ;  BvUar. 
Potitif,  S.  Congr,  de  Prop,  Fide  (Rome,  183a-41,  5  vols. 
4to) ;  Boyer,  Congr.  de  Prop,  Fide  (Regiom.  1721, 4to) ; 
Mejer,  Die  Propaganda  (Gotting.  1852-^,  2  vols.  8vo; 
a  most  valuable  treatise) ;  Hase,  Church  Hitt,  p.  470 ; 
Alzog,  Kirchengeech.  ii,  410,  429,  574;  Church  Rev,  voL 
vii;  Wetzeru.Welte,#ftrcAoi-Z«ea;.R.v.;  Aschbach,  ATtr- 
chenrfjex,  s.  v. ;  Bamum,  Romanitm  (see  Index) ;  Mars- 
den,  HitL  of  Christ,  Churches  and  Sects,  ii,  202.  (J.  H.  W.) 
Propagation  of  the  Faith,  Associatioxs  fob, 
Roman  Catholic.  The  earliest  and  the  highest  in 
dignity  of  these  has  been  already  described  under  the 
head  Propaganda  (q.  v.) ;  but  the  present  century  has 
produced  several  private  associations,  the  resources  of 
which  arise  entirely  from  voluntary  annual  contribu- 
tions, and  the  organization  of  which  is  most  complete 
and  most  extensive.  The  first  of  these  b  that  founded 
at  Lyons  in  1822,  under  the  title  "CEuvre  de  la  Propa- 
gation de  la  Foi,"  with  a  branch  at  Parii^  and  subordi- 
nate branches  in  the  other  Catholic  kingdoms^  It  ia 
under  the  direction  of  a  council,  which  communicates 
as  well  with  the  local  associations  through  which  the 
funds  are  supplied  by  small  weekly,  monthly,  or  yearly 
contributions,  as  with  the  missions  to  the  aid  of  whidi 
the  fund  so  raised  is  applied,  by  an  apportionment  reg- 
ulated according  to  the  necessities  of  each.  The  piety 
of  contributors  is  stimulated  by  the  exhortations  of  the 
popes,  and  the  granting  of  indulgences  to  those  who, 
with  the  other  requisite  dispositions,  shall  aid  in  the 
work.  The  journal  of  the  society,  entitled  A  nnales  de  la 
Propagation  de  la  Foi,  is  a  very  interesting  bimonthly 
collection  of  letters  and  reports  from  the  different  mis- 
sions connected  with  the  central  body.  The  receipts 
of  this  association  for  the  year  1863  were  4,788,496  fr. 
86  c.  Of  this  sum,  by  far  the  largest  proportion  was 
raised  in  France — 8,307,248  f r.  I taly  came  next,  though 
at  a  long  interval,  contributing  420,653  fr.;  Belgium 
gave  271,597  fr.;  Germany,  251,878  fr.;  the  Britbh  isl- 
ands, 127,000  fr.  Spain,  once  the  great  propagator  of 
the  Gospel  in  the  New  World,  contributed  but  12,549  fr.; 
but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Spain  maintains  for  her 
own  missionary  enterprises  a  large  and  liberal  establish- 
ment in  connection  with  the  mission  of  the  Philippines 
and  the  South  Sea.  Another  association  of  somewhat 
later  date  is  the  "  Leopoldiner  Verein,"  establiabed  at 
Vienna  in  1829,  the  chief  object  of  which  is  to  assist 
the  missions  of  German  origin,  especially  in  America. 
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TbiB  association  also  has  its  own  journal,  entitled  J9e- 
richte  der  Leopoldmer  Stijhing,  It  is  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  archbishop  of  Vienna.  A  third  is  that 
established  in  Bavaria  as  an  oflbhoot  of  the  Lyons  asso- 
dation,  under  the  name  *'  Ludwigs  Missions -Verein.'* 
Like  that  of  Vienna,  its  chief,  although  not  exclusive, 
object  is  the  support  of  German  missions  The  Lud- 
wigs Verein  is  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
archbishop  of  Munich.  All  these  associations,  although 
quite  independent  in  their  management  and  direction, 
nevertheless  maintain  close  relations  with  the  Propa- 
ganda of  Rome,  and  are  often  guided  by  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  cardinal  prefect  in  the  distribution 
of  their  funds  to  particular  missions. — Chambers 

Propater.    See  Godfathkk. 

Proper  Names,  chiffly  of  the  Old  Testament,  It 
is  interesting,  as  well  as  useful,  to  know  the  original  sig- 
nification of  proper  names,  l^e  chief  use  which  ac- 
crues from  an  accurate  knowledge  of  them  is  that  we 
are  by  their  means  enabled  to  attain  a  more  lively  ap- 
prehension of  the  truth  of  ancient  history*.  (In  thb 
investigation  we  chiefly  make  use  of  £wald*8  article  in 
Kitto's  Cychpadia,") 

I.  Form  of  Proper  Names,— The  first  fact  that  strikes 
OS,  on  a  general  view  of  them  all,  is  that  the  ancient 
Hebrews  always  retained  the  greatest  simplicity  in  the 
use  of  names.  In  reality  there  is  always  only  one  sin- 
gle name  which  distinguishes  a  person.  Where  it  is 
necessary,  the  name  of  the  father  is  added ;  sometimes 
that  of  the  mother  instead,  in  case  she  happens  to  be 
more  celebrated  (thus  the  three  heroic  brothers,  Joab, 
Abishai,  and  Asael,  are  always  called  after  their  mother 
Zeriljah  [1  Chron.  ii,  16]) ;  or  the  line  of  descent  is  traced 
further  back,  often  to  the  fourth  generation,  or  even 
further.  Mere  epithets,  like  **  David  the  king,"  "  Isaiah 
the  prophet,"  always  express  the  actual  and  significant 
dignity  of  a  man.  The  instances  in  which  a  person  re- 
ceives two  names  alternately,  as  Jacob-Israel,  Gideon- 
Jerubbaal  (Judg.  vi-ix),  are  casual  and  rare,  and  are 
not  to  be  ascribed  to  a  general  custom  of  the  people. 

1.  The  simpie  names  exist  in  great  abundance ;  and 
their  signification,  as  to  the  mere  word  itself,  is  gener- 
ally evident:  as  "j^,  Dan^  "judge;"  "ppj^,  Jamm,  the 
Latin  dexter^  an  ancient  name,  according  to  Gen.  xlvi, 
10;  1  Chron.  ii,27;  bsf^id,  Saul^  *"  desired,"  also  an  an- 
cient name,  according  to  Gen.  xlvi,  10;  comp.  xxxvi, 
87 ;  nSft,  Geber,  *<  hero"  (1  Kings  iv,  19).  Thus  most  of 
tbem  express  an  honorable  sense ;  although  examples 
are  not  wanting  of  the  direct  contrary,  as  C?]97,  Ikkesh^ 

"  crooked"  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  26).  With  what  ease  also  fem- 
inine words  become  names  for  men  is  shown  by  cases 

like  n^K,  Aiah,  "vulture"  (iii,  7;  xzi,  8;  comp.  Gen. 
xxxvi,  24) ;  Tyy\%  Jonah,  "  dove,"  which  are  just  as  ap- 
plicable to  men  as  the  masculine  bT^llS,  Shval,  "  fox" 

(1  Chron.  vii,  36).  Diminutives,  which  are  so  fre- 
quently used  as  proper  names  by  the  Arabs,  are  rare 
among  the  Hebrews ;  but  are  by  no  means  wanting,  as 
Is  proved  by  *)!|b!|2T  or  I^^^T,  Zebulun,  the  name  of  the 

son  of  Jacob,  and  *f!ir!l^*^  or  "i^n*^^*^,  Jeditkun,  the  name 
of  the  singer  of  David.  All  those  names  which  are 
formed  with  a  prefixed  yod  are  to  be  considered  as  espe- 
cially ancient,  because  this  nominal  formation  became 
entirely  obsolete  in  the  language,  and  recurs  almost 
only  in  proper  names,  as  is  shown  not  only  by  the  well- 
known  names  Sp9%  Jacob,  tjD1%  Joseph,  n^TIM'^,  Ju- 
dak,  pnx*^,  IsaaCf  but  also  by  a  number  of  less  common 
ones,  as  S^nb*^,  Jashuh  (Numb,  xxvi,  24) ;  y^'^!^^  Jartb 
(1  Chron.  iv,  24) ;  'r^b«^  JamUch  (ver.  34) ;  ",35^  Jo- 
dian  (v,  13) ;  in3t%  I'tkar  (Exod.  vi,  18) ;  ^ny^,  Ihhar 
(2  Sam.  ▼,  15);  TXtt*^,  Jephwmeh  (Numb,  xiii,  6;  1 
Chron.  vii,  88) ;  OnH'J,  Jeroham  (I  Sam.  i,  1 ;  1  Chron. 
viii,  27);  and  others.    There  is  an  ancient  adjective- 


ending,  that  in  dm  or  &m,  which  has  fixed  itself  most 
firmly  in  proper  names,  as  C|T1K,  Akuzzam  (1  Chron. 
iv,  6) ;  D«,  Gazzam  (Ezra  ii,'48)^;  OJ-ip,  Miriam,  the 
sister  of  Moses,  and  D'lD'nft,  Gershom,  his  son ;  QhQS, 
Chimham  (2  Sam.  xix,  38),  which  not  only  exists  also 
in  the  form  DinC)3,  Chimhom  (Jer.  xlii,  17),  but  in 
"lil^^,  Chimkan  (2  Sam.  xix,  40),  according  to  custom- 
ary changes. 

2.  The  compound  names,  however,  are  more  impor- 
tant for  history,  because  they  express  more  complete 
and  distinct  ideas  than  the  simple  names.  Some  of 
them  arc  altogether  isolated,  as  Cnpp,  Phinehas,  prop- 
erly "serpent's  mouth,"  the  grandson  of  Aaron ;  *^:^S% 
Issachar,  the  son  of  Jacob ;  Oholiah  (Exod.  xxxi,  6), 
"  father's  tent,"  a  name  resembling  the  Greek  Patroclus. 
But  most  of  them  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  each 
other,  and  follow  in  shoals  certain  dominant  opinions 
and  customs ;  and  these  last  are  what  we  must  particu- 
larly consider  here. 

A  great  number  of  them  owe  their  origin  to  the  re- 
lations of  the  house,  as  the  sense  of  the  first  word  of  the 
compound  shows.  Most  of  these  have  the  word  *^2K, 
obi,  "father,"  for  their  first  member,  as  Ahiezer,  AbitcU, 
A  bigaiL  Furst  (  Handworterhuch,  p.  7, 60)  regards  these 
words  as  names  for  the  Divine  Being,  rendering  such  a 
name  as  Abimelek,  Ah  (L  e.  God)  is  king;  Abiian,  Ab 
(God)  is  Judge ;  and  so  A  chitub,  A  ch  (God)  is  good. 
Others  deny  any  reference  to  the  Deity  in  these  words, 
but  cannot  agree  whether  they  are  to  be  taken  literally 
or  figuratively.  The  Easterns  use  the  word  ab  (fa- 
ther\  etc.,  to  express  the  possession  of  any  quality. 
The/ox  is  abu  'Ihusain  ("father  of  the  little' fort,"  i.  e. 
the  burrower).  The  mosquito  is  abu  Ufa  's  ("  father  of 
the  axe"),  from  its  sharp  instrument  of  incision.  The 
camd  is  aJnt  ayyub  ("  father  of  Job"),  from  his  patience. 
Many  therefore  think  that  such  a  name  as  Abinoam 
("  father  of  kindness")  means  merely  very  kind.  Others, 
as  Ewald,  regard  the  words  aft.  ach,  ben,  etc.,  as  at  least 
at  one  time  expressive  of  real  relationship,  and  think 
such  names  exhibit  an  approach  to  our  family  names. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  a  person  appears  with  the 
name  both  in  its  simple  as  well  as  its  compound  state. 
For  example,  Nadab,  as  well  as  Abinadab,  Ezer  and 
Abiezer,  and  Abner  ("  father  of  Ner")  was  son  of  Ner. 
This  seems  to  imply  that  something  like  the  present 
Arabic  practice  had  begun  to  prevail  among  the  He- 
brews. Certain  names  become  hereditary  in  a  family, 
and  a  man  is  expected  to  name  his  son  by  the  tradi- 
tional name.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  custom  carried 
that  a  man  whose  son  should  have  been  called  "  YusuP 
is  styled  "Abu  Yusuf,"  even  if  he  has  no  son;  and  a 
woman  who  is  childless  rejoices  in  the  name  Umm 
Musa  ("Mother  of  Moses"),  because,  had  she  had  a 
son,  he  would  have  borne  the  name  "MJisa."  In  all 
likelihood  these  words,  ah,  etc,  have  not  always  the 
same  meaning ;  the  connective  vowel  i  is  not  always  a 
sign  of  the  genitive,  but  merely  of  the  construct  or  state 
of  composition.  We  could  more  easily  admit  a  meta- 
phorical sense  in  the  compounds  with  son,  since  'S  is 
really  often  used  in  a  highly  metaphorical  sense.  Bath- 
sh<$ba*  is  certainly  not  the  daughter  of  a  roan  named 
Sh^ba*  (2  Sam.  xi,  3).  Such  compound  names  with  son, 
however,  are,  on  the  whole,  rare,  and  are  only  found 
in  some  frequency  in  1  Kings  iv,  7  sq.    See  An- ;  Bkn-. 

Under  this  class  we  may  also  include  D*^2t,  Ish, 
"man,"  with  which  several  names  are  compounded. 
Another,  but  a  smaller,  class  consists  of  names  com- 
pounded with  D9,  A  m,  "  people,"  resembling  the  many 
Greek  ccftnpositions  with  XaoQ  and  Sfjfiog ;  and  just  as 
in  Greek  iijfioc  is  placed  first  or  last  (Demosthenes, 
Aristodemos),  so  also  ^4  m  is  at  one  time  found  in  the 
first,  and  at  another  in  the  last  place;  only  thaf^  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  Shemitic  language,  the  sense 
of  one  of  these  positions  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the 
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Other.  As  all  these  compounds  roust  be  conceived  to 
be  in  the  state  construct,  so  likewise  we  are  probably  to 
take  the  names  D73^|J,  Jeroboam^  properly  **  people's 
increaser/*  a  suitable  name  for  a  prince,  and  D921S|^, 

Jashobeamj  "people's  turner"  or  *' leader;"  for,  as  was 
observed  above,  the  simple  names  are  often  formed  with 
a  prefixed /oc/;  and  we  actually  find  D^li:?*^,  Jashubf  as  a 

simple  name  in  Numb,  xxvi,  29;  1  Chron.vii,  1. 

Many  compound  names  endeavor  to  express  a  re- 
ligious sense,  and  therefore  contain  the  divine  name. 
Here  we  at  the  same  time  find  a  new  law  of  formation : 
as  these  compounds  are  intended  to  express  a  complete 
thought,  such  as  the  religious  sentiment  requires,  a 
name  may  consist  of  an  entire  proposition  with  a  verb, 
but  of  course  in  as  brief  a  compass  as  possible ;  and  in- 
deed shorter  compounds  are  made  with  a  verb  than 
with  a  passive  participle,  as  bKSPa,  Nathanael  (in 

the  New  Test.  Nadai/a^X,  properly  "God-gave,"  i.  e. 
whom  God  gave,  given  by  God,  Qioioro^  or  Bio^uipo^:), 
sounds  shorter  than  bK'^a^inO,  Nethumelf  with  the  par- 
ticiple, which  would  certainly  express  the  same  sense. 
But  since  the  finite  verb,  as  also  any  other  predicate,  can 
just  as  well  precede  as  follow,  accordingly  a  great  free- 
dom in  the  position  of  the  divine  name  has  prevailed  in 
this  class ;  and  this  peculiarity  is  preserved,  in  the  same 
case,  in  the  following  period:  but  indeed  the  Greeks 
use  Awjoo^coc  as  well  as  GtoBtopoQ.  Thus  ^KSna, 
Nethaneel  (1  Chr»n.  ii,  14),  or  inA^  Elaathan{:i^x, 
XXX vi,  12).  The  two  names  are  there  generally  assigned 
tQ  two  different  persons;  nevertheless,  both  combina- 
tions may  form  names  for  the  same  person,  as  bN*^99, 
AmmUl  (1  Ghron.  iii,  5),  and  D^'^bM,  Eliam  (2~Sam. 
xi,  8),  belong  to  the  same  individuaL 

8.  Lastly,  many  proper  names  have  assumed  the  de- 
rivative syllable  -£,  or  -at  (which  appears  to  be  only  di- 
alectically  different  from  -r,  and  is  chiefiy  frequent  in 
the  later  periods) ;  and  we  must  certainly  consider  that, 
in  some  cases,  this  syllable  may  possibly  form  mere  ad- 
jectives, and  therewith  simple  names,  as  *^r)lSN,  AmU- 
tai,  "trueman,"  from  rc»,  Emefh,  "truth,"  and  Bar- 
ziUai,  *^  Iron,"  or  "  Ironman,"  the  name  of  a  celebrateil 
Gileadite  family  (Ezra  ii,  61 ;  2  Sam.  xvii,  27);  or  that 
it  is  derived  from  a  place,  as  "^^.KS,  Bttri  (Hos.  i,  1 ;  1 
Chron.  vii,  86),  "  he  of  the  well,"  or  he  of  a  place  known 
as  the  welL  But  it  undoubtedly  very  often  also  ex- 
presses a  genealogical  relation,  like  the  Greek  ending 
-c^ffC)  And  presupposes  a  previous  proper  name  from 
which  it  is  derived;  thus  the  name  '^'llrt,  Ifuri  (1 
Chron.  v,  14),  as  surely  presupposes  the  above-men- 
tioned Chur,  as  the  Greek  Philippides  does  Philippos, 
and  as  Ketubai  (ii,  9),  one  of  the  descendants  of  Judah, 
is  connected  with  the  Ket&b  in  iv,  1 1.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  genealogical  relation  appears  to  be  sometimes 
expressed  by  the  mere  n~  of  motion,  as  nap5^,  Jaco- 
&aA  (ver.  86),  which  would  be  equivalently  expressed 
by  a  German  name,  Zu-Jacob;  nbM"^lz3'^,  Jshardah, 
Dt  Israel  (xxv,  14;  oomp.  ver.  2) ;  and  naost  distinctly 
in  na^aisn,  HoMadanah,  "reckoned  to  Dan"  (Neh. 
viii,  4;  oomp.  ntij^a^S^,  Joshbfkushak^  in  1  Ghron. 
xxv,  4). 

Among  the  names  of  women,  the  oldest  as  well  as 
the  simplest  which  are  found  are  actually  only  suited 
for  women,  as  Rachel,  "Ewe;"  Deborah,' **hee\**  Ta- 
mar,  "Palm-tree;"  Ifannah,  "Favor,"  the  mother  of 
Samuel.  Those  which  express  such  a  delicate  and  en- 
dearing sense  as  Qeren  Ifappuk,  "box  of  eye-ointment" 
(Job  xlii,  14),  and  H^'^^BH,  Hephzibah, "  my  deUght  is 
in  her"  (2  Kings  xxi,  I),  betray  that  they  were  gener- 
ally formed  in  much  later  times.  It  appears  indeed  to 
have  been  customar}',  at  an  early  period,  to  form  names 
for  women  from  those  of  men,  by  means  of  the  feminine 
berminaUon;  as  H'^an,  ffaggith  (2  Sam.  iii,  4),  besides 


"^Sn,  Haffffi  (Numb,  xxvi,  15);  T^Q^t^p,  MeshuUemetk, 
i.  c.  Pia  (2  Kings  xxi,  19),  besides  D|1^Q,  MeihuUam, 
Piu»  (1  Chron.  v,  13;  viu,  17),  and  ntt^O,  SkelomiiM, 
Friederike  (Numb,  xxiv,  11),  besides  M^'b^,  Shelomoh, 
Friederiek,  But  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  all 
these  are  instances  of  simple  names;  or  of  those  also  in 
which  the  masculine  has  already  dropped  the  second 
member;  for  Chananl  and  Zabdl,  as  is  shown  below,  are 
shortened  from  Chananjah,  Zabdljah :  no  single  exam- 
ple occurs  from  a  compound  man's  name.  As  the  same 
compound  names,  however,  are  sometimes  used  both  for 
men  and  women,  and  as  even  thoee  very  names  are  ap- 
plied to  women  which  could  not  originally  have  been 
applicable  to  any  but  men,  as  Abigail,  Achinoam,  ac- 
cordingly we  must  assume  that  the  plastic  power  of  the 
language  had  already  exhausted  itself  in  this  remote 
province,  and  that,  for  that  reason,  the  distinction  of  the 
feminine  was  omitted. 

II.  Symbolical  Import  of  Proper  Namiea. — As  the 
name  was  the  "sign"  of  the  thing,  it  expressed  as  near- 
ly as  possible  its  character;  it  was  the  expression  of  the 
impression  which  was  produced  by  the  thing  named  on 
the  beholder.  The  truer  the  expression  was  to  the  im- 
pression, and  the  truer  the  impression  was  to  the  object, 
the  more  nearly  did  the  name  represent  the  thing  named. 
Hence  the  name  in  Hebrew  is  used  to  signify  the  col- 
lected attributes  or  characteristics  of  the  object  named. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  divine  name. 
"  The  Lord  descended  in  the  cloud  and  proclaimed  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  And  the  Lord  passed  by  him  and 
proclaimed.  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gra- 
cious," etc.  (Exod.  xxxiv),  where  all  these  terms  furnish 
but  the  exegesis  of  the  word  name.  The  use  is  similar 
in  the  New  Test«  Our  Lord  says,  "  I  have  manifc&t«il 
thy  name  unto  the  men  which  thou  gavest  roe  out  of 
the  world"  (John  xvii,  6);  where  nivne  embraces  the 
whole  divine  nature  revealed  by  the  Son,  who  hath 
"  declared"  the  Father.  In  general  the  name  was  the 
result  of  an  effort  to  embody  in  language  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  nature  of  objects.  When  the  whole  nature 
could  not  be  taken  in,  the  chief  characteristic  was  seized 
upon — what  struck  the  eye  or  any  of  the  senses  mainly 
— and  hence  arose  such  'names  as  Esau  ("hairy"). 
When  there  was  no  outstanding  attribute  to  seize  and 
embody,  some  incident  was  laid  hold  of  connected  with 
the  object  named,  e.  g.  Moses  ("drawn  out"  of  the 
water) ;  or  some  feeling  in  the  mind  of  the  namer  at 
the  moment  of  imposing  the  name,  as  Benoni  ("  my  son 
of  sorrow").  Even  the  names  of  natural  objects  are  full 
of  meaning,  often  full  of  poetry,  often  having  reminis- 
cences of  ancient  times  and  deeds  floating  about  them. 
The  river  names  are  very  suggestive.  The  Jordan 
{Yarden,  yarad,  "  to  come  down"  [comp.  Ganges,  Rhe- 
nus])  is  the  two  rapids,  one  into  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and 
one  into  the  Dead  Sea.  The  Amon  is  the  stream  that 
"  sings"  (raiMiii,  to  "  make  a  tremulous  sound")  among 
the  mountains.  Jabbok,  that  which  "  belches"  ("  byoks") 
through  the  rocky  gorge.  The  Cherith,  that  which 
"  cuts"  its  wav.  So  are  the  names  of  mountains.  Leb- 
anon  is  the  Mont  Blanc  of  Syria,  but  perhaps  named 
less  from  its  snowy  mantle  than  its  bare  white  ribs  of 
naked  stone.  Sirion,  the  "breastplate"  of  rock.  The 
whole  land  is  full  of  A  beU  (grassy  meads),  Beers  (wells), 
Ayins  (fountains);  and  in  the  evening  the  maidens 
danced  in  the  meads,  and  called  them  Abel-meholah 
(Judg.  vii,  22) ;  and  the  kids  around  the  fountain,  and 
it  was  named  £n-gedi  (Josh,  xv,  62) ;  and  the  scorpions 
basked  in  the  sunny  slopes,  and  their  haunts  were 
named  Akrabbim ;  and  the  gazelles  bounded  across  the 
heights,  and  men  called  their  favoHte  resorts  Ajalon. 
See  each  of  the  above  terms  in  its  place. 

For  the  philological  questions  involved  in  the  above 
examination,  see  the  Hebrew  lexicons.  More  special 
treatises  are  the  following :  Redslob,  Die  aUtestam,  Na- 
men  (Harob.  1846);  Farrar,  Proper  Names  of  the  Bible 
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(Lond.  1844) ;  Jones,  Names  m  the  Old  Tut,  (ibid.  1856) ; 
Wilkizuon,  Noma  in  the  Bible  (ibid.  1865).    See  Namk. 

Proper  Psalms,  i.  e.  psalms  adapted  by  their  con* 
tents  to  the  subjects  of  particular  Sundays  or  festivals 
and  holydays.  St.  Chrysostom  refers  to  ancient  pre- 
scription in  this  matter,  and  St.  Augustine  mentions  as 
an  old  custom  the  use  of  Psa.  xxii  on  Good  Friday. 
Cassian  informs  us  that  Psa.  Ixiii  was  sung  at  matins, 
and  the  141st  at  evensong.  St.  Athanasius  and  St.  Au- 
gustine appointed  special  psalms  on  certain  occasions. — 
Walcott,  Sacred  Archaology^  s.  v. 

Prophecies  is  the  name  given  to  the  Biblical  texts 
which  are  read  in  the  Church  of  Kome  on  the  day  be- 
fore Easter-Sunday,  after  the  consecration  of  the  paschal 
taper.  They  are  the  following :  Gen.  i,  1 ;  ii,  2 ;  v,  31 ; 
vUi,  21 ;  xxii,  1-19 ;  Exod.  xiv,  24 ;  xv,  1 ;  Isa.  liv,  17 ; 
Iv,  11;  Bar.  iii,  9-38;  Ezek.  xxxvii,  1-14;  Isa.  iv; 
Exod.  xii,  1-11;  Jon.  iii;  Deut.  xxxi,  22-80;  Dan.  iu, 
1-24.  They  are  called  prophecies^  inasmuch  as  they  are 
symbols  of  the  redemption  of  mankind  through  Jesus 
Christ,  and  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  mysteries 
which  the  Church  is  at  that  period  solemnly  commemo- 
rating. The  first  prophecy  relates  the  creation  of  the 
world:  we  are  to  remember  here  that  Christ,  by  his 
death  on  the  cross,  became  the  originator  of  a  new,  spir- 
itual creation.  The  second  prophecy'  is  about  the  flood, 
about  Noah  saved  with  his  family  in  the  ark :  it  must 
remind  the  faithful  that  the  Redeemer  saves  through 
the  waters  of  baptism  all  those  who  believe  in  him. 
The  third  prophecy  brings  before  our  eyes  Abraham, 
whose  faith  was  as  firm  as  a  rock,  and  invites  to  similar 
confidence  in  our  Lord.  The  fourth  prophecy  relates 
the  exodus  from  Egypt  and  the  passage  through  the 
Red  Sea,  showing  how  Christians  should  leave  the  bond- 
age of  sin  and  follow  their  own  god-sent  leader.  The 
fifth  and  sixth  prophecies  recommend  constancy  in  our 
purpose,  teaching — the  former— that  the  Lord  bestows 
eternal  bliss  upon  such  as  follow  him ;  the  latter,  that 
ruin  awaits  the  sinner.  To  give  us  the  necessary  forces 
for  the  struggle  we  are  to  go  through,  God  sends  us  the 
Holy  Ghost :  this  is  what  we  are  reminded  of  by  the 
vision  of  Ezekiel  in  the  seventh  prophecy.  The  eighth 
prophecy  points  out  the  eternal  glorj'  which  awaits 
those  who  fight  under  the  cross.  The  ninth  prophecy 
is  about  the  Jewish  passover,  the  tenth  about  Jonah's 
preaching  in  Nineveh,  the  eleventh  about  the  respect 
to  be  paid  to  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  twelfth  about  the 
three  young  men  in  the  oven.  The  custom  of  extraor- 
dinary readings  on  Saturday  before  Easter  is  very  an- 
cient; it  was  made  necessary  by  another  custom  which 
consisted  in  spending  several  hours  of  the  Easter-night 
in  the  place  of  worship,  more  especially  to  await  mid- 
night there.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (jOrat,  ii,  De  Returr, 
Christi}  speaks  of  these  readings,  only  their  number  was 
not  the  same  at  all  times.  The  Ordo  Bom.  i  speaks  of 
four  lections,  each  of  which  was  read  in  Latin  and  in 
Greek.  According  to  Beleth  (c.  106),  there  were  at  Rome 
twelve  Greek  and  as  many  Latin  lections;  in  other 
places  twelve,  or  only  seven.  William  Durand  (1.  6,  c. 
81)  knows  of  four,  six,  twelve,  and  fourteen  of  them. 
In  some  churches  five  were  read,  in  others  eight. — 
Wetzer  a.Welte,  Kirchen-Lex,  s.  v.  See  Siegel,  Christ' 
liche  AUerthUmer  (Index  in  vol.  iv);  Riddle,  Christian 
Antiquities  (see  Index). 

Propheoy.  Utider  this  head  we  propose  to  treat 
of  certain  general  aspects  of  the  subject  of  permanent 
interest,  reserving  for  the  head  of  Prophet  what  re- 
lates more  personally  to  the  organs  or  media  of  true 
prophecy,  as  found  in  the  Bible.  In  doing  so  we  make 
free  use  of  the  articles  in  Fairbaim's  and  Smith's  Dic- 
tionaries. 

I.  Design  of  Prophecy.—ln  this  respect  we  would  de- 
fine prophecy  as  "  God's  communication  to  the  Church, 
to  be  her  light  and  comfort  in  time  of  trouble  and  per- 
plexity.** Vitringa  defines  it  as  "  a  prediction  of  some 
contingent  circumstance  or  event  in  the  future  received 


by  immediate  or  direct  revelation.**  Dr.  Pye  Smith 
speaks  of  it  "as  a  declaration  made  by  a  creature  under 
the  inspiration  and  commission  of  the  omniscient  God 
relating  to  an  event  or  series  of  events,  which  have  not 
taken  place  at  the  time  the  prophecy  is  uttered,  and 
which  could  not  have  been  certainly  foreknown  by  any 
science  or  wisdom  of  man."  Other  writers  say,  **^oph- 
ecy  is  nothing  but  the  liistory  of  events  before  they  come 
to  pass."  Dean  Magee  dissents  from  this  popular  but 
erroneous  view.  In  a  lecture  on  the  uses  of  prophecy 
he  defines  a  prophet  as  "  the  religious  teacher  of  his  age, 
whose  aim  is  the  religious  education  of  those  whom  he 
addresses.**  To  have  received  a  call  and  message  direct 
from  God,  and  to  deliver  it,  is  the  essence  of  prophet^ 
ism.  The  Jewish  lawgiver  in  delivering  moral  and 
ceremonial  precepts  received  from  God,  and  our  blessed 
Lord  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  were  prophets  Just 
as  much  as  when  they  predicted  the  future  of  Israel 
(M'Caul,  Aids  to  Faith),  As  a  reaction  from  the  gen* 
eral  body  of  writers  on  prophecy,  who  exalt  the  predic- 
tive and  neglect  the  moral  element  of  God's  communica- 
tion to  roan,  there  have  arisen  in  Germany,  and  to  some 
extent  in  our  own  land,  writers  who  speak  exclusively 
of  the  moral  stream  of  light  flowing  through  prophecy, 
and  deny  altogether  its  predictive  character.  Both 
errors  will  be  avoided  by  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
word  of  prophecy  was  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof, 
for  correction,  for  instruction,  to  the  first  recipients  of 
the  message,  as  well  as  for  succeeding  ages. 

The  usual  view  of  prophecy  as  anticipated  history 
virtually  excludes  from  the  roll  the  great  Prophet  who 
was  its  theme  and  author,  Moses  his  distinguished  pro- 
totype, John  the  Baptist  his  eminent  forerunner,  Elijah, 
Samuel,  under  the  old  covenant,  as  well  as  the  apostles 
and  prophets  under  the  new.  According  to  this  view, 
prophecy  is  virtually  limited  to  what  the  Spirit  saith 
unto  the  churches  in  the  four  hundred  years  between 
Hoaea  and  Malachi.  and  by  the  beloved  John,  the 
writer  of  the  Apocalypse.  But  if  we  agree  to  regard 
the  prophet  as  the  forthteller,  possessing  the  nwnusprte^ 
dicandt—nther  than  the  foreteller,  possessing  only  the 
nutnus  pnedicendi — we  see  at  once  how  the  very  highest 
place  is  assignetl  to  our  Lord  and  to  Moses ;  how  John 
the  Baptist  was  more  than  a  prophet,  as  he  stood  with- 
in the  actual  dawn  of  the  day  of  Christ,  and  as  a  relig- 
ious teacher  did  really  more  for  the  religious  training 
of  those  whom  he  addressed  than  any  of  the  prophets 
of  the  old  covenant.  We  see,  too,  how  naturally  and 
clearly  the  earlier  prophets  were  subordinate  to  Moses, 
so  that  the  test  of  their  commission  was  conformity  to 
the  lawgiver ;  and  how  appropriately  the  term  is  applied 
to  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  as  charged  by 
Christ  with  the  whole  ordering  and  establishing  of  the 
Church  in  its  institutions,  government,  and  progress. 
In  fact,  students  of  prophecy  perpetually  use  the  word 
in  a  non-natural  sense.  Hence  the  variety  and  discord- 
ancy of  their  interpretations.  Our  attention  must  be 
rigidly  fixed  on  the  natural  and  proper  sense  of  the 
terms,  if  we  would  gain  any  satisfactory  results. 

In  all  communications  from  God  to  roan  two  elements 
may  be  traced,  the  nu>ral  and  the  predictive.  Neither 
element  must  be  pressed  or  insisted  on,  so  as  to  depress 
and  exclude  the  other.  Yet  the  moral  element  is  the 
fundamental,  to  which  the  predictive  is  always  subsid- 
iary. The  moral  element  occupies  the  highest  place  in 
the  communications  made  by  our  Lord,  by  Moses,  by 
the  apostles;  the  predictive  element  prevails  in  those 
who  had  the  more  or(linar>'  gifts,  as  all  their  announce- 
ments appealed  to  the  revelations  made  by  Moses  and 
by  Christ.  The  testimony  of  Jesus  as  the  author,  and 
the  testimony  borne  to  Jesus  as  the  theme,  is  the  spirit 
of  prophecy.  According  to  this  view  prophecy  is  always 
didactic ;  the  moral  element  is  fundamental,  the  predic- 
tive is  entirely  subsidiary.  All  who  bore  testimony  to 
Jesus  before  his  incarnation  were  preachers  of  righteous- 
ness, and  all  who  testify  that  Jesus  is  come  in  the  flesh 
exercise  the  prophetical  function. 
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11.  Value  ofProphe^  at  Evidence  of  the  Truth  of 
JieveUUion, — Davison,  in  his  IHscourees  on  Prophecifj 
tixefl  a  "  Criterion  of  Prophecyi"  and  in  accordance  wiih 
it  be  describes  ^  the  conditions  which  would  confer  co- 
gency of  evidence  on  single  examples  of  pmphecy"  in 
ihe  following  manner:  first,  '^the  known  promulgation 
of  the  prophecy  prior  to  the  event ;  secondly,  the  clear 
and  palpable  fulfilment  of  it ;  lastly,  the  nature  of  the 
event  itself— if,  when  the  prediction  or  it  was  given,  it 
by  remote  from  human  view,  and  was  such  as  could  not 
be  foreseen  by  any  supposable  effort  of  reason,  or  be  de- 
duced upon  principles  of  calculation  derived  from  prob- 
ability and  experience"  {DUc,  viii,  378).  Applying  his 
test,  the  leanied  writer  finds  that  the  establishment  of 
the  Christian  religion  and  the  person  of  its  Founder 
were  predicted  when  neither  reason  nor  experience  could 
have  anticipated  them ;  and  that  the  predictions  respect- 
ing them  have  been  clearly  fulfilled  in  history.  Here, 
then,  is  an  adequate  proof  of  an  inspired  prescience  in 
the  prophets  who  predicted  these  things.  He  applies 
his  test  to  the  prophecies  recorded  of  the  Jewish  people, 
and  their  actual  etatc^  to  the  prediction  of  the  great 
apostasy  and  to  the  actual  state  of  corrupted  Christian- 
ity, and  finally  to  the  pn>phecies  relating  to  Nineveh, 
Babylon,  Tyre,  Egypt,  the  Ishmaelites,  and  the  Four 
Empires,  and  to  the  events  which  have  befallen  them ; 
and  in  each  of  these  cases  he  finds  proof  of  the  existence 
of  the  predictive  element  in  the  prophets. 

In  the  book  of  Kings  we  find  Micaiah,  the  son  of  Im- 
lah,  uttering  a  challenge,  by  which  his  predictive  pow- 
ers were  to  be  judged.  He  had  pronounced,  by  the 
word. of  the  Loni,  that  Ahab  should  fall  at  Ramoth« 
GUead.  Ahab,  in  return,  commanded  him  to  be  shut  up 
in  prison  until  he  came  back  in  peace.  ''And  Micaiah 
said.  If  thou  return  at  all  in  peace"  (that  is,  if  the  event 
do  not  verify  my  words),  '*  the  Lord  hath  not  spoken 
by  me"  (that  is,  I  am  no  prophet  capable  of  predicting 
the  future)  (1  Kings  xxii,  28).  The  test  is  sound  as  a 
negative  test^  and  so  it  is  laid  down  in  the  law  (Deut. 
xviii,  22) ;  but  as  a  positive  test  it  would  not  be  suffi- 
cienL  Aliab*s  death  at  Haraoth-Gilead  did  not  prove 
Micaiah's  predictive  powers,  though  his  escape  would 
have  disproved  them.  But  here  we  must  notice  a  very 
important  difference  between  single  prophecies  and  a 
series  of  prophecy.  The  fulfilment  of  a  single  prophecy 
does  not  prove  the  prophetical  power  of  the  prophet, 
but  the  fulfilment  of  a  long  series  of  prophecies  by  a  se- 
ries or  number  of  events  does  in  itself  constitute  a  proof 
that  the  prophecies  were  intended  to  predict  the  events, 
and,  consequently,  that  predictive  power  resided  in  ihe 
prophet  or  prophets.  We  may  see  this  in  the  so  far 
parallel  cases  of  satirical  writings.  We  know  for  certain 
that  Aristophanes  refers  to  Cleon,  Pericles,  Nicias  (and 
we  should  be  equally  sure  of  it  were  his  satire  more  con- 
cealed than  it  is),  simply  from  the  fact  of  a  number  of 
satirical  hits  convei^ing  together  on  the  object  of  his 
satire.  One,  two,  or  three  strokes  might  be  intended 
for  more  persons  than  one,  but  the  addition  of  each 
stroke  makes  the  aim  more  apparent ;  and  when  we  have 
a  sufiicient  number  before  us,  we  can  no  longer  possibly 
doubt  his  design.  The  same  may  be  said  of  fables,  and 
still  more  of  allegories.  The  fact  of  a  compUccUed  lock 
being  opened  by  a  key  shows  that  the  lock  and  key 
were  meant  for  each  other.  Now  the  Messianic  pict- 
ure drawn  by  the  prophets  as  a  body  contains  at  least 
as  many  traits  as  these :  That  salvation  shonld  come 
through  the  family  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Jndah, 
David;  that  at  the  time  of  the  final  absorption  of  the 
Jewish  power,  Shiloh  (the  tranquillizer)  shonld  gather 
the  nations  under  his  rule ;  that  there  should  be  a  great 
Prophet,  typified  by  Moses;  a  King  descended  from 
David;  a  Priest  forever,  typified  by  Melchizedek ;  that 
there  should  be  bom  into  the  world  a  child  to  be  called 
Mighty  God,  Eternal  Father,  Prince  of  Peace;  that 
there  should  be  a  Righteous  Servant  of  God  on  whom 
the  Lord  would  lay  the  iniquity  of  all;  that  Messiah 
the  Prince  should  be  cut  ofi^  but  not  for  himself;  that 


an  everlasting  kingdom  should  be  given  by  the  Ancient 
of  Days  to  one  like  the  Son  of  man.  It  seems  impossi- 
ble to  harmonize  so  many  apparent  contradictions.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  at  the  time  seem- 
ingly pointed  out  by  one  or  more  of  these  predictions 
there  was  bom  into  the  world  a  child  of  the  house  of 
David,  and  therefore  of  the  family  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  and  Judah,  who  claimed  to  be  the  object  of  these 
and  other  predictions;  who  is  acknowledged  as  Proph- 
et, Priest,  and  King,  as  Mighty  God  and  yet  as  God's 
Righteous  Servant  who  bears  the  iniquity  of  all;  who 
was  cut  off,  and  whc«e  death  is  acknowledged  not  to 
have  been  for  his  own,  but  for  others*  good ;  who  has 
instituted  a  spiritual  kingdom  on  earth,  which  kingdom 
is  of  a  nature  to  continue  forever,  if  there  is  any  con- 
tinuance beyond  this  worid  and  this  life ;  and  in  whose 
doings  and  sufferings  on  earth  a  number  of  specific  pre- 
dictions were  minutely  fulfilled,  llien  we  may  say 
that  we  have  here  a  series  of  prophecies  which  are  so 
applicable  to  the  person  and  earthly  life  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  to  be  thereby  shown  to  have  been  designed  to  apply 
to  him.  If  they  were  designed  to  apply  to  him,  pro- 
phetical prediction  is  proved. 

Objections  have  been  uiged :  (a.)  Vaffueness. — It  has 
been  said  that  the  prophecies  are  too  darkly  and  vague- 
ly worded  to  be  proved  predictive  by  the  events  which 
they  are  alleged  to  foretelL  This  objection  is  stated 
with  clearness  and  force  by  Ammon.  He  says,  *'  Such 
simple  sentences  as  the  following :  Israel  has  not  to  ex- 
pect a  king,  but  a  teacher ;  this  teacher  will  be  bom  at 
Bethlehem  during  the  reign  of  Herod ;  he  will  lay  down 
his  life  under  Tiberius,  in  attestation  of  the  tmth  of  his 
religion ;  through  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
complete  extinction  of  the  Jewish  state,  he  will  spread 
his  doctrine  in  every  quarter  of  the  world — a  few  sen*' 
tences  like  these,  expressed  in  plain  historical  prose, 
would  not  only  bear  the  character  of  true  predictions, 
but,  when  once  their  genuineness  was  proved,  they 
would  be'of  incomparably  greater  worth  to  us  than  all 
the  oracles  of  the  Old  Test,  taken  together'*  (Christol' 
off^f  p.  12).  But  to  this  it  might  be  answered,  and  has 
been  in  effect  answered  by  Hengstenberg:  1.  Thttt  God 
never  forces  men  to  believe,  but  that  there  is  such  a 
union  of  definiteness  and  vagueness  in  the  prophecies 
as  to  enable  those  who  are  willing  to  discover  the  tmth, 
while  the  wilfully  blind  are  not  forcibly  constrained  to 
see  it.  2.  That,  had  the  prophecies  been  couched  in 
the  form  of  direct  declarations,  their  fulfilment  would 
have  thereby  been  rendered  impossible,  or,  at  least,  ca- 
pable of  frustration.  8.  That  the  effect  of  prophecy 
(e.  g.  with  reference  to  the  time  of  the  Messiah's  com- 
ing) would  have  been  far  less  beneficial  to  believers,  as 
being  less  adapted  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  constant 
expectation.  4.  That  the  Messiah  of  Revelation  could 
not  be  so  clearly  portrayed  in  his  varied  character  as 
God  and  Man,  as  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  if  he  had 
been  the  ^ere  "  teacher"  which  is  all  that  Ammon  ac- 
knowledges him  to  be.  5.  That  the  state  of  the  proph- 
ets, at  the  time  of  receiving  the  divine  revelation,  was 
(as  we  shall  presently  show)  such  as  necessarily  to 
make  their  predictions  fragmentary",  figurative,  and  ab- 
stracted from  the  relations  of  time.  6.  That  some  por- 
tions of  the  prophecies  were  intended  to  be  of  double 
application,  and  some  portions  to  be  understood  only  on 
their  fulfilment  (comp.  John  xiv,  29;  Ezek.  xxxvi,  83). 

(6.)  Ohtcurity  of  a  Part  or  Parfi  of  a  Prophecy  otk- 
erwite  Clear^^The  objection  drawn  from  '*  the  unintel- 
ligibleness of  one  part  of  a  prophecy,  as  invalidating 
the  proof  of  foresight  arising  from  the  evident  comple- 
tion of  those  parts  which  are  understood"  is  akin  to  that 
drawn  from  the  vagueness  of  the  whole  of  it.  It  may 
be  answered  with  the  same  arguments,  to  which  we 
may  add  the  consideration  nrged  by  Butler  that  it  is, 
for  the  argument  in  hand,  the  same  as  if  the  parts  not 
understood  were  written  in  cipher,  or  not  written  at  all: 
"  Suppose  a  writing,  partly  in  cipher  and  partly  in  plain 
words  at  length ;  and  that  in  the  part  one  understood 
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there  appeared  mention  of  several  known  facts  —  it 
would  never  come  into  any  man's  thought  to  imagine 
that,  if  he  understood  the  whole,  perhaps  he  might  find 
that  these  facts  were  not  in  reality  known  by  the  writer" 
(Anaioffyf  pt,  ii,  ch.  vii).  Furthermore,  if  it  be  true 
that  prophecies  relating  to  the  first  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah refer  also  to  his  second  coming,  some  part  of  those 
prophecies  must  neoeMtariljf  be  as  yet  not  fully  under- 
stood. 

It  would  appear  from  these  considerations  that  Da- 
vison's second  ^^  condition,"  above  quoted,  *Hhe  clear 
and  palpable  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,"  should  be  so 
far  modified  as  to  take  into  account  the  necessary  diffi- 
culty, more  or  less  great,  in  recognising  the  fulfilment 
of  a  prophecy  which  results  from  the  necessary  vague- 
nett  and  obscurity  of  the  prophecy  itself. 

(&)  AppliaUuM  of  the  Several  Prophectee  to  a  more 
Immediate  SulyecL — It  has  been  the  task  of  many  Bibli- 
cal critics  to  examine  the  different  passages  which  are 
alleged  to  be  predictions  of  Chriat,  and  to  show  that 
they  were  delivered  in  reference  to  some  person  or  thing 
contemporary  with,  or  shortly  subsequent  to,  the  time 
of  the  wri  ter.  The  conclusion  is  then  drawn,  sometimes 
scornfully,  sometimes  as  an  inference  not  to  be  resisted, 
that  the  passages  in  question  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Messiah.  We  have  here  to  distinguish  carefully 
between  the  conclusion  proved  and  the  corollary  drawn 
from  it.  Let  it  be  granted  that  it  may  be  proved  of 
all  the  predictions  of  the  Messiah  (it  certainly  may  be 
proved  of  many)  that  they  primarily  apply  to  some  his- 
torical and  present  fact :  in  that  case  a  certain  law,  nn- 
der  which  God  vouchsafes  his  prophetical  revelations, 
is  discovered ;  but  there  is  no  semblance  of  disproof  of 
the  further  Messianic  interpretation  of  the  passages  un- 
der consideration.  That  some  such  law  does  exist  has 
been  argued  at  length  by  Mr.  Davison.  He  believes, 
however,  that  ^*  it  obtains  only  in  some  of  the  more  dis- 
tingubhed  monuments  of  prophecy,"  such  as  the  proph- 
ecies founded  on,  and  having  primary'  reference  to, 
the  kingdom  of  David,  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  (On  Prophecy,  disc.  v).  Dr. 
Lee  thinks  that  Davison  "exhibits  too  great  reserve  in 
the  application  of  this  important  principle"  (Onlntpira" 
tion,  lect.  iv).  He  considers  it  to  be  of  universal  ap* 
plication ;  and  upon  it  he  founds  the  doctrine  of  the 
**  double  sense  of  prophecy,"  according  to  which  a  pre- 
diction 18  fulfilled  in  two  or  even  more  distinct  but 
analogous  subjects :  first  in  type,  then  in  antitype ;  and 
after  that  perhaps  awaits  a  still  further  and  more  com- 
plete fnlfilment.  This  view  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy 
seems  necessary  for  the  explanation  of  our  Lord's  pre- 
dicrion  on  the  Mount,  relating  at  once  to  the  fall  of  Je- 
rusalem and  Xo  the  end  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 
It  is  on  this  principle  that  Pearson  writes :  **  Many  are 
the  prophecies  which  concern  him,  many  the  promises 
whiph  are  made  of  him ;  but  vet  some  of  them  verv  ob- 
scure. . .  .  Wheresoever  he  is  spoken  of  as  the  anointed, 
it  may  well  be  first  understood  of  some  other  person ; 
except  one  place  in  Daniel,  where  Messiah  is  foretold 
*  to  be  cut  off' "  (On  the  Creed^  art.  ii). 

Whether  it  can  be  proved  by  an  investigation  of  Holy 
Scripture  that  this  relation  between  divine  announce- 
ments for  the  future  and  certain  present  events  does  so 
exist  as  to  constitute  a  law,  and  whether,  if  the  law  is 
proved  to  exist,  it  is  of  universal  or  only  of  partial  ap- 
plication, we  do  not  pause  to  determine.  But  it  is  man- 
ifest that  the  existence  of  a  primary  sense  cannot  ex- 
dude  the  possibility  of  a  secondary  sense.  The  ques- 
tion, therefore,  really  is,  whether  the  prophecies  are  ap- 
plicable to  Christ :  if  they  are  so  applicable,  the  previous 
application  of  each  of  them  to  some  historical  event 
would  not  invalidate  the  proof  that  they  were  designed 
as  a  whole  to  find  their  full  completion  in  him.  Nay. 
even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  prophets  had  in  their 
thoughts  nothing  beyond  the  primary  completion  of 
their  words  (a  thing  which  we  at  present  leave  undeter- 
mined), no  inference  could  thence  be  drawn  against  their 


secondary  application ;  for  sach  an  inference  would 
sume  what  no  believer  in  inspiration  will  grant — viz. 
that  the  prophets  are  the  sole  authors  of  their  prophe- 
cies. The  rule  Nihil  in  saHpto  quod  nonprius  in  Bcrip' 
tore  is  sound ;  but  the  question  is,  who  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  true  author  of  the  prophecies — the  human  instru- 
ment or  the  divine  author?  See  Hengstenberg,  Chtis- 
tology,  appendix  vi,  p.  433.    See  Double  Shnse. 

(c/.)  Miraculous  Character,— It  is  probable  that  this 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  many  and  various  efforts  made  to 
disprove  the  predictive  power  of  the  prophets.  I'here 
is  no  question  that  if  miracles  are,  either  physically  or 
morally,  impossible,  then  prediction  is  impossible ;  and 
those  passages  which  have  ever  been  accounted  predic- 
tive must  be  explained  away  as  being  vague,  as  being 
obscure,  as  applying  only  to  something  in  the  writer's 
lifetime,  or  on  some  other  hypothesis.  This  is  only  say- 
ing tliat  belief  in  prediction  is  not  compatible  with  the 
theory  of  atheism,  or  with  the  philosophy  which  rejects 
the  overruling  providence  of  a  Personal  God.  See  Mait- 
laiid,  A  rffument  from  Prophecy  (Lond.  1877) ;  Row, 
Bampton  Lecture  for  1877,  p.  219.     See  Mihacle. 

For  a  copious  list  of  treatises  on  Scripture  prophecy 
in  general,  see  Darling,  Cyclopadia  BiUiographica,  col. 
1785  sq. ;  and  Malcolm,  Theological  Index,  s.  v.  Comp. 
Kurtz,  Geach.  d.  A  Iten  Bundet,  ii,  513  sq. ;  Hardwick, 
Christ  and  other  Masters,  vol.  i,  ch.  iii,  esp.  p.  135  sq. ; 
Smith,  {Bampton  lecture)  On  Prophecy  (Bost.  1870, 
12mo) ;  Biit.  and  For.  Ev.  Rev,  1863,  art.  viii ;  BiU, 
Repos,  p.  11,  138,  217 ;  Westm,  Rev,  Jan.  1868,  p.  106; 
Kitto,  Journ,o/8ac  LU,  xxx,  1  sq.,  April,  ]85i3,  p.  35; 
Aids  to  Faith,  essay  iii;  FngL  Rev.  viii,  181 ;  Fisher, 
The  Beginnings  of  Christianity,  p.  8,  et  al. ;  Stanley, 
Leisures  on  the  Jewish  Church,  1st  series,  lect.  xviii-xx ; 
Fairbaim,  Prophecy  Viewed  in  respect  to  its  Distinctive 
Nature,  its  Spiscial  Function,  and  Pi'oper  Inteipretation 
(Edinb.  1856) ;  and  for  the  vast  field  of  German  litera- 
ture on  the  subject,  see  Keil,  Introd.  to  the  Old  Test. 
(ibid.  1869),  i,  265  sq. 

PROPHECY,  Jbwish  Ixtkrpretation  of.  The 
Hebrew  and  the  Christian  alike  recognise  the  reality  of 
the  predictive  element  in  the  chosen  oracles  of  the  great 
/  am.  The  two  religionists,  however,  differ  widely  in 
their  manner  and  sense  of  interpretation  and  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  oracular  utterances.  This  difference 
regarding  a  portion  of  Scripture  accepted  alike  by  both 
is  easily  accounted  for.  The  divergence  is  in  the  two 
religions  themselves,  and  is  called  out  by  the  question 
whether  the  predictions  for  a  Messiahsliip  to  the 
"chosen  race"  have  ever  been  fulfilled.  Upon  this 
query  all  turns.  The  Israelite,  refusing  to  recognise  in 
Christ  the  long-promised  divine  messenger,  either  de- 
clares it  a  vain  attempt  to  decipher  the  prophetic  im- 
ages, if  he  be  a  rationalist;  or,  if  he  be  more  faithfully 
wedded  to  the  canon  of  the  synagogue,  patiently  sits 
back,  awaiting  the  final  solution  of  the  problem  of  God's 
salvation  of  his  people.  See  Jews;  Messiah;  Phari- 
see; Rationalism. 

In  the  early  and  mediseval  days  of  Christianity,  the 
Jews  did  not  deny  the  facts  of  the  Christian  miracle?, 
but  explained  them  away,  and  so  nothing  remained  for 
settlement  but  the  verity  of  the  prophecies  and  the 
question  of  their  fulfilment.  The  first  of  these  the  Jew 
conceded  to  the  Christian,  but  on  the  lost  poinfr  a  some- 
what rich  literature  of  polemics  is  preserved  to  us.  It 
begins  with  the  New  Test,  itself.  Paul  and  other  apos- 
tles were  frequently  called  upon  to  argue  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  Christ.  We  have  the  same  phase  of  the  contest 
in  the  apology  of  Justin  Martyr  (q.  v.)  against  Trypho, 
to  which  a  new  kind  of  objection  expressive  of  preju- 
dice is  added  in  the  discourse  which  Celsus,  as  pre- 
served in  Origen  {Contr,  Cels.  bk.  1  and  ii),  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Jew  whom  he  introduces.  (In  refer- 
ence to  this  contest,  these  Churoh  fathers,  and  especial- 
ly Semisch's  work  on  Justin  Martyr  and  the  works  on 
the  Jewish  Talmndic  literature  and  philosoph}',  may  be 
consulted.    See  also,  for  later  continuations  of  this  con- 
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test,  Hageubach,  Hitt,  of  Dodr,  i,  §  144,  and  the  art 
Polemics,  Jewish.) 

The  Jew  coutends  with  the  Christian  not  only  for  a 
special  spiritual  elevation  in  the  prophet — an  iutenser 
degree  of  the  same  divine  intuition  which  God  gives  to 
all  who  worship  him  in  love  and  reverence — but  for  a 
gift  of  light  vouchsafed  to  him  diflferent  from  any  ordi- 
nary endowment  Maimonides  remains  the  chief  of 
the  Jewish  hermeneutists.  **This  sage  of  mediieval 
Judaism  thus  teaches:  Prophecy  signifies  the  com- 
munication of  verities  to  the  human  mind  from  God 
bv  the  medium  of  the  active  reason,  with  or  without 
the  power  to  foretell  future  events  or  to  perform  mira- 
cles. The  first  point  is  essential,  the  other  is  merely 
accidentaL  Prophecy  is  a  capacity  of  the  human  mind. 
All  possess  it  more  or  less.  Like  other  human  capad^ 
ties,  it  may  remain  dormant  in  this  or  that  mind,  or  be 
developed  partially  or  perfectly.  In  the  development 
of  this  capacity,  it  b  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  cul- 
tivate and  purify  the  imagination,  i.  e.  the  ability  of  be- 
holding internally,  clearly,  and  truly  things  external 
and  distant,  either  in  space  or  time,  and  to  place  the 
imagination  under  the  control  of  mental  judgment*  In 
the  second  place,  the  moral  nature  of  the  individual 
must  t>e  trained  to  purity,  goodness,  love  of  the  true 
and  the  sublime,  and  the  desire  to  understand  the  voice 
of  the  etenial  Deity.  This  cannot  be  done  outside  of 
society,  but  within  it  and  in  its  active  ser\'ice.  It  can- 
not be  done  bv  asceticism  and  the  renunciation  of  the 
world  and  its  charms ;  it  must  be  done  in  gladness  and 
joy,  by  chastity,  temperance,  and  a  life  of  moderation, 
governing  and  controlling  the  lower  passions  and  de- 
veloping the  nobler,  finer,  and  higher  ones  to  a  har- 
monious moral  character.  Passionate,  immoral,  and 
wicked  persons  bewilder  their  imagination,  pervert  their 
judgment,  and  benight  their  reason.  In  the  third  place, 
reason  must  be  fully  developed  to  control  all  other  pow- 
ers of  the  individual,  without  weakening  them  or  dis- 
turbing the  harmony  of  the  soul,  and  to  elevate  him  to 
universal  reason,  which  Maimonides  calls  the  'active 
reason,'  which  enables  him  to  grasp  universal  truth  and 
to  depict  it  clearly  to  himself  or  others  by  the  power  of 
his  imagination.  Man  so  prepared,  so  developed  and 
trained,  is  a  prophet,  although  he  still  may  receive  no 
special  messages  from  on  high,  either  because  his  age 
requires  none,  or  outer  influences,  climatical  or  social, 
disturb  the  mind.  But  the  man  so  prepared,  and  he 
only,  can  be  a  prophet  of  the  Lord.  So  the  ancient 
prophets  were  prepared  for  their  messages  and  their 
missions.  Others,  also,  may  conceive  original  ideas 
and  prophecies ;  but  if  the  reason  predominates  over  the 
imagination,  they  cannot  realize  or  reproduce  their  own 
internal  visions.  If  the  imagination  predominates,  they 
produce  phantasmagorias — wild,  disconnected,  and  con- 
fused images.  If  the  moral  character  supports  not  both, 
falsehood,  deception,  imposition,  and  even  self-delusion 
spring  from  reason's  light  and  imagination's  vision.  If 
one  profess  to  be  a  prophet  of  the  Lord,  says  Maimoni- 
des, we  would  first  be  obliged  to  investigate  whether  his 
education,  his  learning,  his  character,  and  his  antece- 
dents warrant  such  a  presumption.  If  this  be  not  the 
case — if  he  be  a  vulgar,  uncultivated,  or  an  impions  man, 
but  maintains  that  God  or  an  angel  spoke  to  him  this 
or  that,  tre  should  be  bound  to  declare  him  a  deluded 
fantast  or  a  wilful  impostor.  The  genuine  prophets, 
Maimonides  further  maintains,  are  not  all  of  the  same 
category.  They  are  as  different  as  are  their  natural 
capacities  and  the  development  thereof.  With  the  one 
reason  and  with  the  other  imagination  may  predomi- 
nate, and  another,  again,  may  be  infiuenced  by  moral 
deficiencies.  Therefore,  while  one  prophet,  like  Moses, 
is  always  ready  and  prepared  to  receive  prophecies  in  a 
sound,  waking,  and  clear  state  of  mind,  and  in  words 
perfectly  prosaic  and  perfectly  definite  and  accurate, 
others  can  receive  visions  in  a  state  of  dream,  in  eccen- 
tric agitation,  or  hallucination  only.  Then  they  see 
phantasms  which  are  expounded  to  them  or  which  they 


themselves  must  expound ;  or  they  see  an  angel  or  a 
person— in  themselves,  of  course — who  speaks  to  them ; 
or  they  hear  a  voice  without  seeing  any  vision,  in  which 
they  suppose  they  have  beard  God  speak.  Therefore  the 
prophetical  style  varies  so  much  with  the  various  writ- 
ers of  Scriptures,  and  the  oracles  of  some  are  announced 
in  different  poetical  forms.  The  prophet  knows  how  to 
distinguuh  divine  visions  from  vulgar  ones  by  the  pro- 
found impression  which  the  former  make  upon  him,  car- 
rying conviction  into  his  mind,  and  we  must  know  it  by 
the  test  of  reason  to  which  the  matter  revealed  is  sub- 
jected. All  visions  recorded  in  the  Bible,  Maimon- 
ides advances,  were  subjective,  psychological  processes. 
Wherever  it  is  said  God  appeared,  an  angel  appeared, 
this  or  that  vision  was  seen,  it  must  always  be  under- 
stood to  have  appeared  so  in  the  prophet's  imagination. 
Only  one  prophet  received  his  revelations  through  and 
to  reason  directly,  without  poetical  garbs  or  visionary 
assistance,  and  that  was  Moses.  Only  one  divine  man- 
ifestation of  this  nature  did  actually  come  to  pass,  and 
that  was  the  revelation  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  this,  also, 
Maimonides  rationalizes  in  his  own  way.  In  all  these 
rational  expositions  of  prophecy,  Maimonides  refers  to 
the  Bible  and  the  Talmud  for  support"  (corop.  his  Fcw>- 
dai  Hqftorahy  which  forms  the  Introd,  to  his  Yad'Ha- 
chazakah).    See  Maimonidks. 

Another  sage,  whose  authority  the  ultra-orthodox 
prefer  to  depend  upon,  is  Joseph  Albo  (q.  v.).  He  has 
expressed  his  opinion  on  the  various  grades  of  prophets 
in  his  book  on  Pi'wciples  (Stpker  Jkkarim^  ch.  x,  §  3).  It 
differs  materially  from  that  of  Maimonides.  Albo  has 
four  grades  of  prophets ;  the  first  class  consists  of  proph- 
ets with  whom  the  understanding  has  no  dominion  over 
the  phantasy.  They  receive  the  prophetical  vision  in 
a  state  of  slumber  and  dream,  after  an  attack  of  pain  and 
terror.  The  second  class  consists  of  prophets  in  whom 
the  understanding  and  the  phantasy  are  well  balanced; 
they  receive  the  prophetical  vision^  without  pain  or 
terror,  in  quiet  dreams.  The  third  clsss  consbts  of 
prophets  with  whom  the  understanding  predominates 
over  the  phantasy ;  they  see  no  imaginary  visions,  as 
the  above  two  classes  do,  which  must  be  expounded; 
they  see  real  objects  in  their  visions,  and  bear  them 
speak  intelligible  words;  there  is  neither  pain  nor  ter- 
ror, nor  doubtful  visions  in  the  propheticid  ecstasy  of 
this  class.  The  fourth  class  consists  of  prophets  with 
whom  phantasy  has  no  influence  whatever  upon  the 
understanding ;  they  see  no  visions,  no  symbols  what- 
ever, but  hear  prophetical  words  addressed  to  them,  not 
in  a  dream  or  vision — not  merely  sometimes  and  in  a 
state  of  ecstasy —but  waking,  intelligent,  and  whenever 
they  wish.  Albo  adds, "  If  a  man  has  elevated  himself 
to  this  high  state  of  mind,  he  should  no  longer  be  called 
man— he  should  be  called  angel.  None  of  us  mortals 
has  ever  reached  this  perfection,  except  our  teacher 
Moses.*'  See  Dr.  Wise,  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  and 
Philosophers  of  the  Jeros  as  reported  in  the  Israelite 
(Cincinnati,  1873) ;  Rothschild  (Miss),  Uist,  and  Lit  of 
the  fsraeliteSf  vol.  ti  ;*  Geiger,  Judaism,  voL  i ;  M'Caul, 
Old  Paths.     (J.  H.  W.) 

PropheByings.  Religious  exercises  of  the  Puri- 
tan clergy  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  instituted 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  knowledge  and  piety. 
The  ministers  of  a  particular  division,  at  a  set  time,  met 
together  in  some  church  of  a  market  or  other  laige  town, 
and  there  each  in  his  order  explained,  according  to  his 
ability,  some  portion  of  Scripture  previously  allotted 
to  him.  This  done,  a  moderator  made  his  observa- 
tions on  what  had  been  said,  and  determined  the  true 
sense  of  the  place,  a  certain  space  of  time  being  fixed 
for  despatching  the  whole.  These  institutions,  bor^ 
rowed  evidently  from  the  Conventicles  (q.  v.)  of  Scot- 
land, like  all  others,  however,  it  seems,  were  in  England 
soon  marked  by  irregularity,  disputations,  and  divisions. 
Archbishop  Grindal  endeavored  to  regulate  the  proph- 
esyings  and  cover  them  from  the  objections  which  the 
court  made  against  them,  by  enjoining  the  ministers  to 
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observe  decency  and  order,  by  forbidding  th^m  to  med- 
dle with  politics  and  Church  government,  and  by  pro- 
hibiting all  nonconformist  ministers  and  laj'men  from 
being  speakers.  The  qaeen,  however,  seeing  that  they 
spread  the  religious  notions  of  the  Puritans  and  es- 
tranged the  people  from  all  Romanistic  tendency,  was  re- 
solved to  suppress  them ;  and  having  sent  for  the  arch- 
bishop, told  him  she  was  informed  that  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Church  were  not  duly  observed  in 
these  prophesyings ;  that  persons  not  lawfully  called  to 
be  ministers  exercised  in  them;  that  the  assemblies 
themselves  were  illegal,  not  being  allowed  by  public  au- 
thority ;  that  the  laity  neglected  their  secular  affairs  by 
repairing  to  these  meetings,  which  filled  their  heads 
with  notions,  and  might  occasion  disputes  and  sedition 
in  the  State;  that  it  was  good  for  the  Church  to  have 
but  few  preachers,  three  or  four  in  a  county  being  suffi- 
cient. She  further  declared  her  dislike  of  the  number 
of  these  exercises,  and  therefore  commanded  him  per- 
emptorily to  put  them  down.  The  archbishop,  bow- 
ever,  instead  of  obeying  the  commands  of  his  royal 
mistress,  thought  that  she  had  made  some  infringement 
upon  his  office,  and  wrote  the  queen  a  long  and  earnest 
letter,  declaring  that  his  conscience  would  not  suffer 
him  to  comply  with  her  commands.  The  queen  was  so 
inflamed  with  this  letter  that  the  archbishop  was  se- 
questered from  his  office,  and  he  never  afterwards  re- 
covered the  queen*s  favor.  Thus  ended  the  prophesy- 
ings.—Buck,  Theol,  Diet,  s.  v.  See  Neal,  Hist,  of  the 
PuritcHU, 

Prophet,  a  person  who  acts  as  the  organ  of  divine 
commiinication  with  men,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
future.  He  differs  from  a  priest  in  representing  the 
divine  side  of  this  mediation,  while  the  priest  rather  acts 
from  the  human  side.  (The  following  article  is  chiefly 
based  upon  those  in  Kitto's  and  Smith's  dictionaries.) 
See  Prophbcy. 

I.  The  TUk  in  Scripture,— The  ordinary  Hebrew  word 

for  prophet  is  K'^lld  (1M161),  derived  from  the  verb  K!13, 
connected  by  Gesenius  with  923,  "to  bubble  forth,'' 
like  a  fountain.  If  this  etymology  be  correct,  the  sub- 
stantive would  signify  either  a  person  who,  as  it  were, 
involuntarily  bursts  forth  with  spiritual  utterances  un- 
der the  divine  influence  (comp.  Psa.  xlv,  1, "My  heart 
is  hubbUng  up  of  a  good  matter"),  or  simply  one  who 
pours  forth  words.  The  analogy  of  the  word  C|^3  (na- 
/<^A),  which  has  the  force  of  "dropping"  as  honey,  and 
is  used  by  Micah  (ii,  6, 1 1),  Ezekiel  (xxi,  2),  and  Amos 
(vii,  16)  in  the  sense  of  prophesying,  points  to  the  last 
signification.  The  verb  N23  is  found  only  in  the  niphal 
and  hithpail^  a  peculiarity  which  it  shares  with  many 
other  words  expressive  of  speech  (comp.  loqui,fari,  ro- 
ciferarij  eondonari,  ^iyyofiac,  as  well  as  fiavrwofiai 
and  vaticinari),  Bunsen  (Gott  in  Geschichte,  p.  141) 
and  Davidson  {Intr.  Old  Test,  ii,  430)  suppose  naH  to 
signify  the  man  to  whom  announcements  are  made  by 
God,  i.  e.  inspired.  Exod.  iv,  1-17  is  the  classical  pas- 
sage as  to  the  meaning  of  this  word.  There  God  says 
to  Moses, "  Aaron  shall  be  thy  K*^39  (nabi)  unto  the  peo- 
ple, and  thou  shalt  be  unto  him  instead  of  God."  The 
sense  is.  "Aaron  shall  speak  what  thou  shalt  communi- 
cate to  him."  This  appellation  implies,  then,  the  proph- 
et's relation  to  God  *.  he  speaks  not  of  his  own  accord, 

hot  what  the  Spirit  puts  into  his  mouth.  Thus  K*^23 
(nabi)  is  an  adjective  of  passive  signification :  he  who 
has  been  divinely  inspired,  who  has  received  from  God 
the  revelations  which  be  proclums.  But  it  is  more  in 
accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  word  to  regard  it  as 
signifying  (actively)  one  who  cmnounces  ot  pours  forth 
the  declarations  of  God.  The  latter  signification  is  pre- 
ferred by  Ewald,  Hiivemick,  Oehler,  Hengstenberg, 
Bleek,  Lee,  Pusey,  M'Caul,  and  the  great  majority  of 
Biblical  critics.  We  have  the  word  in  Barnabas  (^a 
K'^SS),  which  is  renderdd  vi^c  irofMucX^cnwc  (Acts  iv,  86), 


one  whom  God  has  qualified  to  impart  consolation,  light, 
and  strength  to  others.  Augustine  says, "  The  prophet 
of  God  is  nothing  else  nm  enunciator  verborum  Dei  ho- 
minibus.  So  Heidegger, "  Nabi  \a  properly  every  utter- 
er  of  the  words  of  another,  not  from  his  own,  but  from 
another's  influence  and  wiU." 

Two  other  Hebrew  words  are  used  to  designate  a 
prophet—hKl  (roeh)  and  Mfh  (choteh)— both  signif}*- 
ing  one  who  sees.  They  are  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by 
"seer;"  in  the  SepL  usually  by  /3Xl?ran/  or  opwv,  some- 
times by  irpo^firri^  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  28 ;  2  Chron.  xvi, 
7,  10).  The  three  words  seem  to  be  contrasted  with 
each  other  in  1  Chron.  xxix,  29.  "  The  acts  of  David 
the  king,  first  and  last,  behold  they  are  written  in  the 
book  of  Samuel  the  seer  (ro«A),  and  in  the  book  of  Na- 
than the  prophet  (naii),  and  in  the  book  of  Gad  the  seer 
(chozih),"  Rosh  is  a  title  almost  appropriated  to  Sam- 
uel It  is  only  used  ten  times,  and  in  seven  of  these  it 
is  applied  to  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ix,  9, 11, 18, 19;  1  Chron. 
ix,  22 ;  xxvi,  28 ;  xxix,  29).  On  two  other  occasions  it 
is  applied  to  Hanani  (2  Chron.  xvi,  7, 10).  Once  it  is 
used  by  Isaiah  (xxx,  10)  with  no  reference  to  any  par- 
ticular person.  It  was  superseded  in  general  use  by 
the  word  iioii,  which  Samuel  (himself  entitled  nabi  as 
well  as  roih  [1  Sam.  iii,  20;  2  Chron.  xxxv,  18])  ap- 
pears to  have  revived  after  a  period  of  desuetude  (1 
Sam.  ix,  9),  and  to  have  applied  to  the  prophets  organ- 
ized bv  him.  The  verb  tXiX^,  from  which  it  is  derived, 
is  the  common  prose  word  signifying  "  to  see :"  Mtn — 
whence  the  substantive  htn  (chozeh)  is  derived — is 
more  poetical,  q.  d. "  to  gaze."  Chozih  is  rarely  found  ex- 
cept in  the  books  of  the  Chronicles,  but  "liTH  is  the  word 
constantly  used  for  the  prophetical  vision.  It  is  found 
in  the  Pentateuch,  in  Samuel,  in  the  Chronicles,  in  Job, 
and  in  most  of  the  prophets.  In  1  Sam.  ix,  9  we  read, 
"  He  that  is  now  called  a  prophet  (nabi)  was  befOretime 
called  a  seer  (roM);"  from  whence  Stanley  (Lect,  on 
Jewish  Church)  has  concluded  that  roeh  was  "  the  oldest 
designation  of  the  prophetic  office,"  "  superseded  by  nabi 
shortly  after  Samuel's  time,  when  nabi  Jirst  came  into 
use"  (ibid,  xviii,  xix).  This  seems  opposed  to  the  fact 
that  nabi  is  the  word  commonly  used  in  the  Pentateuch, 
whereas  roeh  does  not  appear  until  the  days  of  Samuel. 
The  passage  in  the  book  of  Samuel  is  clearly  a  paren- 
thetical insertion,  perhaps  made  by  the  nabi  Nathan  (or 
whoe\*er  was  the  original  author  of  the  book),  perhaps 
added  at  a  later  date,  with  the  view  of  explaining  how 
it  was  that  Samuel  bore  the  title  of  rdeh^  instead  of  the 
now  usual  appellation  of  nabi.  To  the  writer  the  days 
of  Samuel  were  "  beforetime,"  and  he  explains  that  in 
those  ancient  days — that  is,  the  days  of  Samuel — the 
wonl  used  for  prophet  was  roihf  not  nabi.  But  that 
does  not  imply  that  roeh  was  the  primitive  word,  and 
thst  nabi  first  came  into  use  subsequently  to  Samuel 
(see  Hengstenberg, BeitrUge  tur  Einleitung  insA,T, iii, 
385).  Stanley  represents  chozih  as  "another  antique 
title;"  but  on  no  sufficient  grounds.  Chozeh  is  first 
found  in  2  Sam.  xxi%',  1 1 ;  so  that  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  come  into  use  until  rdih  had  almost  disappeared. 
It  is  also  found  in  the  books  of  Kings  (2  Kings,  xvii,  18) 
and  Chronicles  (frequently),  in  Amos  (vii,  12),  Isaiah 
(xxix,  10),  Micah  (iii,  7),  and  the  derivatives  of  the 
verb  (^azdh  are  used  by  the  prophets  to  designate  their 
visions  down  to  the  Captivity  (comp.  Isa.  i,  1 ;  Dan.  viii, 
1 ;  Zech.  xiii,  4).  The  derivatives  of  radh  are  rarer, 
and,  as  being  prose  words,  are  chiefly  used  by  Daniel 
(comp.  Ezek.  i,  1 ;  Dan.  x,  7).  On  examination  we  find 
that  naM  existed  before  and  after  and  alongside  of  roih 
and  chozehf  but  that  chozeh  was  somewhat  more  modem 
than  roeh. 

Whether  there  is  any  difference  in  the  usage  of  these 
three  words,  and,  if  any,  what  that  difference  is,  has 
been  much  debated  (see  Witsius,  MiscelL  Sacra,  i,  1, 
§  19;  Carpzovius,  Introd,  ad  LUbros  Canon,  V,  T,  iii,  1, 
§  2 ;  Winer,  Real-  Wotietimch,  art  "  Propheten").    Htt- 
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veniick  (Einleitung^  Th.  i;  AUk.  i,  §  66)  considers  nabi 
to  express  the  title  of  those  who  officially  belonged  to 
the  prophetic  order,  while  roeh  and  chozih  denote  those 
who  received  a  prophetical  revelation.  Dr.  Lee  (/n- 
tpiratum  o/I/oly  Scripturef  p.  543)  agrees  with  HMver- 
nick  in  his  explanation  of  nabif  but  he  identifies  roih  in 
meaning  rather  with  nabi  than  with  chozih.  He  fur- 
ther throws  out  a  suggestion  that  chozih  is  the  special 
designation  of  the  prophet  attached  to  the  royal  house- 
hold. In  2  Sam.  xxiv,  11,  Gad  is  described  as  "the 
prophet  (nabi)  Gad,  David's  seer  {chozfk)"  and  else- 
where he  is  called  "  David's  seer  (chozehy  (1  Chron. 
xxi,  9),  "  the  king's  seer  {chozih)"  (2  Chron.  xxix,  26). 
"The  ca:se  of  Gad,"  Dr.  Lee  thinks,  "affords  the  clew 
to  the  difficulty,  as  it  clearly  indicates  that  attached  to 
the  royal  establishment  there  was  usually  an  individual 
styled  *  the  king's  seer,'  who  might  at  the  same  time  be 
a  nabi,"  The  suggestion  is  ingenious  (see,  in  addition 
to  places  quoted  above,  1  Chron.  xxv,  6 ;  xxix,  29 ;  2 
Chron.  xxix,  30;  xxxv,  15),  but  it  was  only  David 
(possibly  also  Manasseh,  2  Chron.  xxxiti,  18)  who,  so 
far  as  we  read,  had  this  seer  attached  to  his  person ; 
and  in  any  case  there  is  nothing  in  the  word  chozih  to 
denote  the  relation  of  the  prophet  to  the  king,  but  only 
in  the  connection  in  which  it  stands  with  the  word  king. 
On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  the  same  persons  are 
designated  by  the  three  words  naH^  rdeh,  and  chozih — 
the  last  two  titles  being  derived  from  the  prophets' 
power  of  seeing  the  visions  presented  to  them  by  God; 
the  first  from  their  function  of  revealing  and  proclaim- 
ing God's  truth  to  men.  When  Gregory  Xaz.  (Or.  28) 
caJlB  Ezekiel  6  tuv  fuyaXufv  ivoTrnjc  Kai  IKfiyv^C 
ftvfmiptutVt  he  gives  a  sufficiently  exact  translation  of 
the  two  titles  chozih  or  rdih^  and  nabi. 

Sometimes  the  prophets  are  called  D'^i|tB'l2C  (ttophiim), 

L  e.  those  who  espy,  explore  for  the  people,  a  "  watch- 
man'* (Jer.  vi,  17;  Ezek.  iii,  17;  xxxtii,  7).     Such  also 

is  the  usage  of  "^^Vl3  (shomer),  i.  e. "  a  watchman"  (Isa. 
xxi,  11;  Ixii,  6) ;  and  roiimf  i.  e.  shepherds  (Zech.  xi,  5 ; 
viii,  16),  in  reference  to  the  spiritual  cara  and  religious 
nurture  of  the  people.  Other  names,  as  "man  of  God," 
''servant  of  Jehovah,"  and  now  and  then  "angel,"  or 
"  messenger  of  Jehovah,"  etc.,  do  not  belong  to  the  proph- 
ets as  such,  but  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  of  the  num- 
ber of  servants  and  instruments  of  Go<l.  The  phrase 
"man  of  the  Spirit"  (H^*^,  Hob.  ix,  7)  explains  the 
agency  by  which  the  communication  came.  In  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  seventy'  elders  the  Lord  says  to  Moses, 
"  I  will  take  of  the  Spirit  which  is  upon  thee,  and  will 
put  it  on  them"  (Numb,  xi,  17).  So  with  regard  to 
Eldad  and  Medad,  "  the  Spirit  rested  upon  them, . . . 
and  they  prophesied  in  the  camp,"  The  resting  of  the 
Spirit  upon  them  was  equivalent  to  the  gift  of  prophecy 
(see  2  Pet,  i,  21). 

The  word  ntibi  is  uniformly  translated  in  the  Sept.  by 
irpo^rirriQ,  and  in  the  A.  V.  by  "  prophet."  In  classical 
Greek,  Trpopfirtjg  signifies  one  who  speaks  for  another, 
specially  one  who  speaks /or  a  god,  and  so  interprets  his 
will  to  man  (Uddell  and  Scott,  s.  v.).  Hence  its  essential 
meaning  is"  an  interpreter."  Thus  Apollo  isa  irpo^i^niCf 
as  being  the  interpreter  of  Zens  (iEschylus,  Eum,  19). 
Poets  are  the  Prophets  of  the  Muses,  as  being  their  in- 
terpreters (Plato,  Phmdr,  262  d).  The  irpo^^rai  at^ 
cached  to  heathen  temples  are  so  named  from  their  in- 
terpreting the  oracles  delivered  by  the  inspired  and  un- 
conscious fidvreic  (Plato,  Tim,  72  b;  Herod,  vii.  111, 
note  [ed.  Btthr]).  We  have  Plato's  authority  for  deriv- 
ing pdvTig  from  ftaivopai  (/.  c).  The  use  of  the  word 
irpapiiTJig  in  its  modem  sense  is  post-classical,  and  is 
derived  from  the  Sept, 

From  the  medisval  use  of  the  word  irpo^finia,  proph- 
ecy passed  into  the  English  language  in  the  sense  of 
prediction,  and  this  sense  it  has  retained  as  its  popular 
meaning  (see  Richardson,  s.  v.).  The  larger  sense  of 
interpretation  has  not,  however,  been  lost.  Thus  we  find 
in  Bacon,  "An  exercise  commonly  called  prophesying^ 


which  was  this :  that  the  ministers  within  a  precioci 
did  meet  upon  a  week-day  in  some  principal  town, 
where  there  was  some  ancient  grave  minbter  that  was 
president,  and  an  auditory  admitted  of  gentlemen  or 
other  persons  of  Idsure.  Then  every  minister  suocea- 
sively,  beginning  with  the  youngest,  did  handle  one 
and  the  same  part  of  Scripture,  spending  severally  some 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  better,  and  in  the  whole  some  two 
hours.  And  so  the  exercise  being  begun  and  concluded 
with  prayer,  and  the  president  gi^nng  a  text  for  the 
next  meeting,  the  assembly  was  dissolved"  (Pacificth^ 
Hon  of  the  Church),  This  meaning  of  the  word  is  made 
further  familiar  to  us  by  the  title  of  Jeremy  Taylor's 
treatise  On  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  Nor  was  there  any 
risk  of  the  title  of  a  book  published  in  oar  own  days, 
On  the  Prophetical  Office  of  the  Chitrch  (Oxf.  1838),  be- 
ing misunderstood.  In  fact,  the  English  word  pro|)het, 
like  the  word  inspirationy  has  always  been  used  in  a 
larger  and  in  a  closer  sense.  In  the  larger  sense  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  a  "  prophet,"  Moses  is  a  "  prophet,'' 
Mohammed  is  a  "  prophet."  The  expression  means  that 
they  proclaimed  and  published  a  new  religious  dispen- 
sation. In  a  similar,  though  not  identical  sense,  the 
Church  is  said  to  have  a  "  prophetical,"  L  e.  an  exposi- 
tory and  interpretative,  office.  But  in  its  closer  sense 
the  word,  according  to  usage,  though  not  according  to 
etymology,  involves  the  idea  of  foresight.  This  is  and 
always  has  been  its  more  usual  acceptation.  The  differ- 
ent meanings,  or  shades  of  meaning,  in  which  the  ab- 
stract noun  is  employed  in  Scripture  have  been  drawn 
out  by  Locke  as  follows :  "  Prophecy  comprehends  three 
things :  prediction ;  singing  by  the  dictate  of  the  Spirit; 
and  understanding  and  explaining  the  mysterious,  hid- 
den sense  of  Scripture  by  an  immediate  Illumination 
and  motion  of  the  Spirit"  (Paraphrase  of  1  Cor.  xii, 
note,  p.  121  [Lond.  1742]).  It  is  in  virtue  of  this  last 
signification  of  the  word  that  the  prophets  of  the  New 
Test,  are  so  called  (1  Cor.  xii) ;  by  virtue  of  the  second 
that  the  sons  of  Asaph,  etc.,  are  said  to  have  "  proph- 
esied with  a  harp"  (xxv,  8),  and  Miriam  and  Deborah 
are  termed  "  prophetesses."  That  the  idea  of  potential 
if  not  actual  prediction  enters  into  the  conception  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  prophecy,  when  that  word  is  used 
to  designate  the  function  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  seems 
to  be  proved  by  the  following  passages  of  Scripture : 
Deut.  xviii,  22;  Jer.  xxviii,  9;  Acta  ii,  80;  iii,  18-21; 
1  PeL  i,  10;  2  Pet.  i,  19,  20;  iii,  2.  EtymologicaUy, 
however,  it  is  certain  that  neither  prescience  nor  pre- 
diction is  implied  by  the  term  used  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage. But  it  seems  to  be  incorrect  to  say  that  the 
English  word  was  "  originally"  used  in  the  wider  sense 
of  "preaching,"  and  that  it  became  "limited"  to  the 
meaning  of  "  predicting"  in  the  17th  centun%  in  con* 
sequence  of  "  an  etymological  mistake"  (Stanley,  Led. 
xtx,  xx).  The  word  entered  into  the  English  language 
in  ita  sense  of  predicting.  It  could  not  have  been  oth- 
erwise, for  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  English 
language  the  word  vpo^rda  had,  by  usage,  assumed 
popularly  the  meaning  of  prediction.  We  find  it  ordi- 
narily employed  by  early  as  well  as  by  late  writers  in 
this  sense  (see  Pulydore  Virgil,  Hist,  of  England,  iv,  161 
[Camden  ed.  1846]  ;  Coventry  Mysteries,  p.  65  [Shake- 
speare  Soc.  ed.  1841]).  It  is  probable  that  the  mean- 
ing was  "  limited"  to  "  prediction"  as  much  and  as  little 
before  the  17th  centur>'  as  it  has  been  since. 

U.  The  Prophetical  Order.— I,  Its  Historical  Develop- 
f7tm/.— Generally  speaking,  every  one  was  a  prophet  to 
whom  God  communicated  his  mind  in  this  peculiar 
manner.  Thus,  e.  g.  Abraham  is  called  a  prophet  (Gen. 
XX,  7),  not-,  as  is  commonly  thought,  on  account  of  gen- 
eral revelations  granted  him  by  God,  but  because  such 
as.  he  received  were  in  the  special  form  described ;  as, 
indeed,  in  chap,  xv  it  is  expressly  stated  that  divine 
communications  were  made  to  him  in  visions  and  dreams. 
The  patriarchs  as  a  class  are  in  the  same  manner  called 
prophets  (Psa.  cv,  16).  Moses  is  more  specifically  a 
prophet,  as  being  a  proclaimer  of  a  new  dispensation,  a 
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levealer  of  6od*6  will,  and  in  yirtue  of  his  divinely  in- 
spired songs  (Exod.  xv ;  Deut  xxxii,  xzziii ;  Psa.  zo) ; 
but  his  main  work  was  not  prophetical,  and  he  is  there- 
fore formally  distinguished  from  prophets  (Numb,  xii,  6) 
as  well  as  classed  with  them  (Dent.  z\'iii,  16;  xxziv, 
10).  Aaron  is  the  prophet  of  Moses  (Exod.  vii,  1) ;  Mir- 
iam (xv,  20)  is  a  prophetess;  and  we  find  the  pro- 
phetic gift  in  the  elders  who  *'  prophesied'^  when  **  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  rested  upon  them,"  snd  in  KIdad  and 
Medad,  who  "  prophesied  in  the  camp"  (Ntimb.  xi,  27). 
At  the  time  of  the  sedition  of  Miriam,  the  poesible  ex- 
istence of  prophets  is  recogiiiBed  (xii,  6). 

When  the  Mosaic  economy  had  been  established,  a 
new  element  was  introduced.  The  sacerdotal  caste  then 
became  the  instrument  by  which  the  members  of  the 
Jewish  theocracy  were  taught  and  governed  in  things 
spirituaL  Feast  and  fast,  sacrifice  and  offering,  rite  and 
ceremony,  constituted  a  varied  and  ever-recurring  sys- 
tem of  training  and  teaching  by  type  and  symbol.  To 
the  priests,  too,  was  intrusted  the  worlc  of  '*  teaching 
the  children  of  Israel  all  the  statutes  which  the  Loixl 
hath  spoken  unto  them  by  the  hand  of  Moses**  (Lev.  x, 
11).  Teaching  by  act  and  teaching  by  wonl  were  alike 
their  task.  This  office  they  adequately  fulfilled  for  some 
hundred  or  more  years  after  the  giving  of  the  law  at 
Mount  SinaL  But  during  the  time  of  the  Judges  the 
priesthood  sank  into  a  state  of  degeneracy,  and  the  peo- 
ple were  no  longer  affected  by  the  acted  lessons  of  the 
ceremonial  service.  They  required  less  enigmatic  warn- 
ings and  exhortations.  Under  these  circumstances  a  new 
moral  power  was  evoked — the  regular  Prophetic  Line. 
Special  functionaries  of  this  kind  had  from  time  to  time 
already  appeared.  In  the  days  of  the  Judges  we  find 
that  I>eborah  (Judg.  iv,4)  was  a  prophetess;  a  prophet 
(vi,8)  rebuked  and  exhorted  the  Israeliteswheu  oppressed 
by  the  Midianites;  and  in  Samuel*s  childhood  **a  man 
of  God*'  predicted  to  Eli  the  death  of  his  two  sons,  and 
the  curse  that  was  to  fall  on  his  descendants  (1  Sam.  ii, 
27).  But  it  was  now  time  for  a  more  formal  institution 
of  the  prophetic  order.  Samuel,  himself  a  Levite,  of  the 
family  of  Kohath  (1  ChTon.yi,  28),  and  certainly  acting 
as  a  priest,  was  the  instrument  used  at  once  for  effecting 
a  reform  in  the  sacerdotal  order  (ix,  22),  and  for  giving 
to  the  prophets  a  position  of  influence  which  they  had 
never  before  held.  So  important  was  the  work  wrought 
by  him  that  he  is  classed  in  Holy  Scripture  with  Moses 
(Jer.  XV,  1;  PSa.  xcix.  6;  Acts  iii,  24),  Samuel  being 
the  great  religious  reformer  and  organizer  of  the  pro- 
phetical order,  as  Moses  was  the  great  legislator  and 
founder  of  the  priestly  rule.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  thst  Samuel  created  the  prophetic  order  as 
a  new  thing  before  unknown.  The  germs  both  of  the 
prophetic  and  of  the  regsl  order  sre  found  in  the  law  as 
given  to  the  Israelites  by  Moses  (Deut.  xiii^  1 ;  xviii, 
20;  xvii,  18),  but  they  were  not  yet  developed,  because 
there  was  not  yet  the  demand  for  them.  Samuel,  who 
evolved  the  one,  himself  saw  the  evolution  of  the  other. 
It  is  a  vulgar  error  respecting  Jewish  history  to  suppose 
that  there  was  an  antagonimn  between  the  prophets  and 
the  priests.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  such  antagonism. 
Isaiah  may  denounce  a  wicked  hierarohy  (i,  10),  but  it 
is  because  it  is  wicked,  not  because  it  is  a  hierarohy. 
Mslschi  "  sharply  reproves"  the  priests  (ii,  1),  but  it  is  in 
order  to  support  the  priesthood  (corop.  i,  14).  Mr.  F.  W. 
Newman  even  designates  Ezekiel's  writings  as  "  hard 
sacerdotalism,"  "tedious  and  unedifying  as  Leviticus 
itself"  (Hdfr,  Monarch,  p.  380).  The  prophetical  order 
was,  in  truth,  supplemental,  not  antagonistic,  to  the 
sacerdotaL    See  Samuel. 

Samuel  took  measures  to  mske  his  work  of  restora- 
tion permanent  as  well  n  effective  for  the  moment 
For  this  purpose  he  institnted  companies,  or  colleges 
of  prophets.  One  we  find  in  his  lifetime  at  Ramah 
(1  Sam.  xix,  19,  20);  others  afterwards  at  Bethel  (2 
Kings  ii,  3),  Jericho  (ii,  5),  Gilgal  (iv,  88),  and  else- 
where (vi,  1).  Their  constitution  and  object  were  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  theological  colleges.    Into  them  were 


gathered  promising  students,  and  here  they  were  trained 
for  the  office  which  they  were  afterwards  destined  to 
fulfil.  So  successful  were  these  institutions  that  from 
the  time  of  Samuel  to  the  dosing  of  the  Canon  of  the 
Old  Test  there  seems  never  to  have  been  wanting  a 
due  supply  of  men  to  keep  up  the  line  of  oflteial  proph- 
ets; There  appears  to  be  no  sufficient  ground  for  the 
common  statement  that  afUr  the  schism  the  collegrs 
existed  only  in  the  Israelilish  kingdom,  or  for  Knobel's 
supposition  that  they  ceased  with  Elisha  (ProphftismvSf 
ii,  89),  nor  again  fur  Bishop  Lowth^  statement  that 
**  they  existed  from  the  earliest  times  of  the  Hebrew  re- 
public" (S<iertd  Poetry^  Icct.  xviii),  or  for  M.  Nicolas*!! 
assertion  that  their  previous  establishment  can  be  infer- 
red from  1  Sam.  viii,  ix,  x  {£(ude8  Critiques  sur  la  BOAt, 
p.  365).  We  have,  however,  no  actual  proof  of  their  ex- 
istence except  in  the  days  of  Samuel  and  of  Elijah  and 
Elisha.  The  apocryphal  books  of  the  Maccabees  (1,  iv, 
46;  ix,  27:  xiv,  41)  and  of  Ecclesiasticus  (xxxvi,  15) 
represent  them  as  extinct.  The  colleges  sppear  to  have 
consisted  of  students  differing  in  number.  Sometimes 
they  were  very  numerous  (1  Kings  xviii,  4;  xxii,  6;  2 
Kings  ii,  16).  One  elderly,  or  leading  prophet,  presided 
over  them  (1  Sam.  xix,  20),  called  their  father  (x,  12), 
or  master  (2  Kings  ii,  8),  who  was  apparently  admitted 
to  his  office  by  the  ceremony  of  anointing  (1  Kings  xix, 
16 ;  Isa.  Ixi,  1 ;  Psa.  cv,  15).  They  were  called  his  sonii. 
Their  chief  subject  of  study  was,  no  doubt,  the  law  and 
its  interpretation;  oral,  ma  distinct  from  symbolical, 
teaching  being  henceforward  tacitly  transferred  from 
the  priestly  to  the  prophetical  order.  Subsidiary  sub- 
jects of  instruction  were  music  and  sacred  poetr\',  both 
of  which  had  been  connected  with  prophecy  from  the  time 
of  Moses  (Exod.  xv,  20)  and  the  Judges  (Judg.  iv,  4 ;  r, 
1).  The  prophets  that  meet  Saul  **  came  down  from  the 
high  place  with  a  psaltery  and  a  tabret,  and  a  pipe  and 
a  harp  before  them"  (1  Sam.  x,  5).  Elijah  calls  a  min- 
atrel  to  evoke  the  prophetic  gift  in  himself  (2  Kings  iii, 
15).  Dsvid  "separates  to  the  service  of  the  sons  of 
Amph  and  of  Heman  and  of  Jeduthun,  who  shotUd 
pnfpkety  with  harps  and  with  psalteries  and  with  cym- 
bals. ...  All  these  were  under  the  hands  of  their  father 
for  song  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  with  cymbals,  psal- 
teries, and  harps  for  the  service  of  the  house  of  God"  (1 
Chron.  XXV,  16).  Hymni*,  or  sacred  songs,  are  found  in 
the  books  of  Jonah  (ii,  2),  Isaiah  (xii,  1;  xxvi,  1),  Hab- 
akkuk  (iti,  2).  It  was  probably  the  duty  of  the  prophet- 
ical stmleuts  to  compose  verses  to  be  sung  in  the  Tem- 
ple (see  Lowth,  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  I/dnretctf  lect.  xviii). 
Having  been  themselves  trained  and  taught,  the  proph- 
ets, whether  still  residing  within  their  college  or  hav- 
ing left  its  precincts,  had  the  task  of  teaching  others. 
From  the  question  addressed  to  the  Shunamite  by  her 
husband,  ^  Wherefore  wilt  thou  go  to  him  to-day  ?  It 
is  neither  new  moon  nor  Sabbath"  (2  Kings  iv,  28),  it 
appears  that  weekly  and  monthly  religious  meetings 
were  held  as  an  ordinary  practice  by  the  prophets  (sec 
Patrick,  Comnu  ad  loc).  Thus  we  find  that  ^  Elisha  sat 
in  his  house"  engaged  in  his  official  occupation  (comp. 
Ezek.  viii,  1 ;  xiv,  1 ;  xx,  1),  "  and  the  elders  sat  with 
him"  (2  Kings  vi,  82),  when  the  king  of  Israel  sent  to 
slay  him.  It  was  at  these  meetingn,  probably,  that 
many  of  the  warnings  and  exhortations  on  morality 
and  spiritual  religion  were  addressed  by  the  prophets 
to  their  countrymen.    See  Prophets,  Schools  of. 

The  schools  of  the  prophets  were  thus  engaged  in 
what  we  may  call  pastoral  functions,  rather  than  in  the 
disclosure  of  things  to  come ;  their  office  was  to  bring 
home  to  men's  business  and  bosoms  the  announcements 
already  made.  Selected  from  the  Levitical  and  priestly 
classes,  they  performed  services  chiefly  of  a  priestly  char- 
acter (1  Sam.  ix,  18),  but  presided  over  devotional  ex- 
ercises and  gave  spiritual  instruction.  We  may  regard 
Elijah  as  the  type  of  the  whole  prophetical  order  at  this 
period ;  **  a  man  of  heroic  energy  in  action,  rather  than 
of  prolific  thought  or  excellent  discourse.  Power  was 
given  him  to  smite  the  earth  with  plagues  (Rev.  xi,  6). 
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When  an  impression  had  been  made  by  these  extraordi- 
nary display's  of  power,  a  still  small  voice  was  heard  to 
quicken  the  people  to  newness  of  life."  If  we  pass  on 
to  the  religious  teachers  who  are  associated  with  the 
name  and  age  of  David — ^Nathan,  Solomon,  and  others, 
who  composed  the  Psalms — we  shall  see  that  these 
aimed  at  the  religious  education  of  their  contemporaries 
by  a  pure  stream  of  didactic  and  devotional  poetry. 
Their  object  was  to  advance  the  members  of  the  ancient 
economy  to  the  highest  degree  of  light  and  purity  which 
was  attainable  in  that  state  of  minority.  The  predic- 
tive element  crops  out  most  distinctly  in  the  Messianic 
psalms,  which  point  to  the  ultimate  completion  of  the 
kingdom  in  David*s  Lord,  and  the  universal  reign  of 
righteousness,  truth,  and  peace.  When  these  efforts 
failed  to  stem  the  tide  of  corruption  and  to  rescue  the 
chosen  people  from  disorder,  ancient  prophecy  assumed 
the  form  of  specific  prediction.  The  moral  element  is 
chiefly  seen  in  denouncing  the  iniquity  and  unright- 
eousness of  the  age,  but  the  distinctive  characteristic  is 
that,  in  exposing  the  evils  which  prevailed,  they  di- 
rected the  eye  to  the  future.  This  band  of  religious 
teachers  who  are  popularly  spoken  of  as  "  the  proph- 
ets" commenced  with  Hosea  soon  after  the  ministry  of 
Elijah  and  Elisha.  Hosea's  labors  commenced  in  the 
days  of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  and  Jeroboam  11,  king  of 
Israel,  and  were  prolonged  to  the  time  of  Hczekiah,  com- 
prising more  than  sixty  years,  so  that  with  him  were 
contemporary  Amos,  Jonah,  Joel,  Obadiah,  Isaiah,  Mi- 
cah,  Nahum.  Next  to  these  in  order  of  time  came 
Jeremiah,  EzekieL  Daniel,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah.  The 
last  three  were  Haggai,  Zechariah,  MalachL  From 
these  we  derive  our  amplest  materials  for  comparing  the 
anticipations  of  prophecy  with  the  subsequent  events  of 
history.  Thus  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Covenant  form 
a  regular  succession ;  they  are  members  of  an  unbroken 
continuous  chain,  of  which  one  perpetually  reaches  forth 
the  hand  to  the  other.  See  Prophets,  Major,  and 
Minor. 

In  the  first  book  of  the  Maccabees  (ix,  17)  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  prophetic  calling  is  considered  as 
forming  an  important  lera  in  Jewish  history  (see  Ste- 
raann, De  Termmo  Prophetarum  [Host.  1723]),  while  at 
the  same  time  an  expectation  of  the  renewal  in  future 
ages  of  prophetic  gifts  is  avowed  (1  Mace,  iv,  46 ;  xiv, 
41).  After  the  Babylonian  exile  the  sacred  writings 
were  collected,  which  enabled  every  one  to  find  the  way 
of  salvation;  but  the  immediate  revelations  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  were  to  cease  for  a  whUe,  in  order  to  raise  a 
stronger  longing  for  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  and 
to  prepare  for  him  a  welcome  reception.  For  the  same 
reason  the  ark  of  the  covenant  had  been  taken  away 
from  the  people.  The  danger  of  a  complete  apostasy, 
which  in  earlier  times  might  have  been  incurred  by  this 
withdrawal,  was  not  now  to  be  apprehended.  The  ex- 
ternal worship  of  the  Lord  was  so  firmly  established  that 
no  extraordinary  helps  were  wanted.  Taking  also  into 
consideration  the  altered  character  of  the  people,  we  may 
add  that  the  time  after  the  exile  was  more  fit  to  pro- 
duce men  learned  in  the  law  than  prophets.  Before 
this  period,  the  faithful  and  the  unbelieving  were 
strongly  opposed  to  each  other,  which  excited  the  for- 
mer to  great  exertions.  These  relaxed  when  the  oppo- 
sition ceased,  and  pious  priests  now  took  the  place  of 
prophets.  The  time  after  the  exile  is  characterized  by 
weakness  and  dependence ;  the  people  looked  up  to  the 
past  as  to  a  height  which  they  could  not  gain;  the 
earlier  writings  obtained  unconditional  authority,  and 
the  disposition  for  receiving  prophetic  gifts  was  lost. 
About  a  hundred  years  after  the  return  flrom  the  Baby- 
lonian exile,  the  prophetic  profession  ceased.  The  Jew- 
ish tradition  uniformly  states  that  after  liaggai,  Zech- 
ariah, and  Malachi  no  prophet  arose  among  the  Jews 
till  John  the  Baptist  woke  afresh  the  echoes  of  a  long- 
lost  inspiration  as  the  prelude  to  a  new  dispensation. 
For  its  resumption  under  the  New-Test,  economy,  see 
§  X  below. 


2.  Manner  of  Lift  of  ike  Propkett, — The  prophets 
went  about  poorly  and  coarsely  dressed  (2  Kings  i,  8), 
not  as  a  mere  piece  of  asceticism,  but  that  their  ver}' 
apparel  might  teach  what  the  people  ought  to  do;  it 
was  a  *'  sermo  propheticus  realis."  Gomp*  1  Kings  xxi, 
27,  where  Ahab  does  penance  in  the  manner  figured  by 
the  prophet :  **  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Ahab  heard 
these  words,  that  he  rent  his  dothes,  and  put  sackcloth 
upon  his  flesh  and  fasted"  (see  Nioolai,  De  Prophetarum 
Vestitu  [Magdeb.  1746] ;  Zachariii,  De  Prophetantm 
I/abitu  [Sodin,  1756]).  The  general  appearance  and  life 
of  the  prophet  were  ver}*  similar  to  those  of  the  Eastern 
dervish  at  the  present  day.  His  dress  was  a  hairy  gar- 
ment, girt  with  a  leathern  girdle  (Isa.  xx,  2 ;  Zech.  xiii, 
4;  Matt,  iii,  4).  He  was  married  or  unmarried  as  he 
chose ;  but  his  manner  of  life  and  diet  were  stem  and 
austere  (2  Kings  iv,  10, 88;  1  Kings  xix,  6;  Matt,  iii, 
4).  Generally  the  prophets  were  not  anxious  to  at- 
tract notice  by  ostentatious  display ;  nor  did  they  seek 
worldly  wealth,  most  of  them  living  in  poverty  and 
even  want  (1  Kings  xi%%  8;  2  Kings  iv,  1,  88,  42; 
vi,  6).  The  decay  of  the  congregation  of  God  deeply 
chagrined  them  (comp.  Micah  vii,  1,  and  many  passages 
in  Jeremiah).  Insult,  persecution,  imprisonment,  and 
death  were  often  the  reward  of  their  godly  life.  The 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  says  (ch.  xi, 
87) :  **  They  were  stoned,  they  were  sawn  asunder,  were 
tempted,  were  slain  with  the  sword;  they  wandered 
about  in  sheep-skins  and  goat-skins,  being  destitute, 
afflicted,  tormented"  (comp.  Christ's  speech.  Matt,  xxiii, 
29  sq. ;  2  Chron.  xxiv,  17  sq.).  The  condition  of  the 
prophets,  in  their  temporal  humiliation,  is  vividly  rep- 
resented in  the  lives  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  in  the  books 
of  the  Kings;  and  Jeremiah  concludes  the  description 
of  his  sufferings  in  the  20th  chapter  by  cursing  the 
day  of  his  birth.  Repudiated  by  the  world  in  which 
they  were  aliens,  they  typified  the  life  of  him  whose 
appearance  they  announced,  and  whose  spirit  dwelt  in 
them.  They  figured  him,  however,  not  only  in  his  low- 
ness,  but  in  his  elevation.  The  Lord  stood  by  them, 
gave  evidence  in  their  favor  by  fulfiUing  their  predic- 
tions, frequently  proved  by  miracles  that  they  were  his 
own  messengers,  or  retaliated  <m  their  enemies  the  in* 
jury  done  them.  The  prophets  addressed  the  people 
of  both  kingdoms :  they  were  not  confined  to  particular 
places,  but  prophesied  where  it  was  required.  For  this 
reason  they  were  most  numerous  in  capital  towns,  e*- 
peciall}'  in  Jerusalem,  where  they  generally  spoke  in 
the  Temple.  Sometimes  their  advice  was  asked,  and 
then  their  prophecies  take  the  form  of  answers  to  ques- 
tions submitted  to  them  (Isa.  xxxvii ;  Ezek.  xx :  Zech. 
vii).  But  much  more  frequently  they  felt  themselves 
inwardly  moved  to  address  the  people  without  their  ad- 
vice having  been  asked,  and  they  were  not  afraid  to 
stand  forward  in  places  where  their  appearance,  per- 
haps, produced  indignation  and  terror.  Whatever  lay 
within  or  around  the  sphere  of  religion  and  morals 
formed  the  object  of  their  care.  They  strenuously  op- 
posed the  worship  of  false  gods  (Isa.  i,  10  sq.),  as  well 
as  the  finery  of  women  (iii,  16  sq.).  Priests,  princes, 
kings,  all  must  hear  them — must,  however  reluctantly, 
allow  them  to  perform  their  calling  as  long  as  they 
spoke  in  the  name  of  the  true  God,  and  as  long  as  the 
result  did  not  disprove  their  pretensions  to  be  the  ser- 
vants of  the  invisible  King  of  Israel  (Jcr.  xxxvii,  16- 
21). 

As  seen  above,  there  were  institutions  for  training 
prophets;  the  senior  members  instructed  a  number  of 
pupils  and  directed  them.  These  schools  had  been  first 
established  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  x,  8;  xix,  19) ;  and  at 
a  later  time  there  were  such  institutions  in  different 
places,  as  Bethel  and  Gilgal  (2  Kings  ii,  3 ;  iv,  88 ;  vi, 
1).  The  pupils  of  the  prophets  lived  in  fellowship 
united,  and  were  called  **sons  of  the  prophets;"  while 
the  senior  or  experienced  prophets  were  considered  as 
their  spiritual  parents,  and  were  styled  fathers  (comp. 
2  Kings  ii,  12 ;  vi,  21).    Samuel,  Elijah,  and  Elisha  are 
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mentioned  as  principals  of  such  iustitations.  From 
them  the  Lord  generally  chow  his  inBtnimenta.  Amoe 
relatea  of  himself  (vii,  14, 15),  as  a  thing  uncommon, 
that  he  had  heen  trained  in  no  school  of  propheta,  but 
was  a  herdsman,  when  the  Lord  took  him  to  prophesy 
unto  the  people  of  Israel  At  the  same  time,  this  ex- 
ample shows  that  the  bestowal  of  prophetic  gifts  was 
not  limited  to  the  school  of  the  prophets.  Women  also 
might  come  forward  as  prophetesses,  as  instanced  in 
Miriam,  Deborah,  and  Huldah,  though  such  cases  are 
of  comparatively  rare  occurrence.  We  should  also  ob- 
serve that  only  as  regards  the  kingdom  of  Israel  we 
have  express  accounts  of  the  continuance  of  the  schools 
of  prophets.  What  Is  recorded  of  them  is  not  directly 
applicable  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  especially  since,  as 
stated  above,  prophecy  had  in  it  an  essentially  different 
position.  We  caimot  assume  that  the  organization  and 
regulations  of  the  schools  of  the  prophets  in  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  were  as  settled  and  established  as  in  the 
kingdom  of  Israel.  In  the  latter,  the  schools  of  the 
prophets  had  a  kind  of  monastic  constitution:  they 
were  not  institutions  of  general  education,  but  mission- 
ary stations;  which  explains  the  circumstance  that 
they  were  established  exactly  in  places  which  were 
the  chief  seats  of  superstition.  The  spiritual  fathers 
travelled  about  to  visit  the  training-schools;  the  pupils 
had  their  common  board  and  dwelling,  and  those  who 
married  and  left  ceased  not  on  that  account  to  be  con- 
nected with  their  colleges,  but  remained  members  of 
them.  The  widow  of  such  a  pupil  of  the  schools  of 
prophets  who  is  mentioned  in  2  Kings  iv,  1  sq..  consid- 
ered Elisha  as  the  person  bound  to  care  for  her.  The 
offerings  which,  by  the  Mosaic  law,  were  to  be  given  to 
the  Levites  were  by  the  pious  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
brought  to  the  schools  of  the  prophets  (iv,  42).  The 
prophets  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  thus  in  some  sort 
stood  in  a  hostile  position  to  the  priests.  These  points 
of  difference  in  the  situation  of  the  prophets  of  the  two 
kingdoms  must  not  be  lost  sight  of;  and  we  further  add 
that  prophecy  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  much  more 
connected  with  extraordinary  events  than  in  the  king- 
dom of  Judah :  the  history  of  the  latter  offers  no  pro- 
phetical deeds  equalling  those  of  Elijah  and  Elisha. 
Prophecy  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  not  being  grounded 
on  a  hierarchy  venerable  for  its  antiquity,  consecrated 
by  divine  miracles,  and  constantly  flavored  with  divine 
protection,  it  needed  to  be  supported  more  powerfully, 
and  to  be  legitimized  more  evidently.  In  conclusion, 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  expression  "  schools  of  the 
prophets"  is  not  exactly  suited  to  their  nature,  as  gen- 
eral instniction  was  not  their  object.  The  so -called 
prophets^  schools  were  associations  of  men  endowed 
with  the  spirit  of  Go<1,  for  the  purpose  of  carr}dng  on 
their  woric,  the  feeble  powers  of  junior  members  being 
directed  and  strengthened  by  those  of  a  higher  class. 
To  those  who  entered  these  unions  the  Divine  Spirit 
had  already  been  imparted,  which  was  the  imperative 
condition  of  their  reception.  See  Prophets,  Sons  of. 
III.  The  Prophetic  Fundums. — These  have  already 
been  in  part  glanced  at,  but  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject demands  a  fuller  exposition.  To  belong  to  the 
prophetic  order  and  to  possess  the  prophetic  gift  are  not 
convertible  terms.  There  might  be  members  of  the 
prophetic  order  to  whom  the  gift  of  prophecy  was  not 
vouchsafed.  There  might  be  inspired  prophets  who 
did  not  belong  to  the  prophetic  order.  As  we  have 
seen  above,  the  inspired  prophet  generally  came  from 
the  college  of  the  prophets,  and  belonged  to  the  prophet- 
ic order ;  but  this  was  not  always  the  case.  In  the  in- 
stance of  the  prophet  Amos,  the  rule  and  the  exception 
are  both  manifested.  When  Amaziah,  the  idolatrous 
Israelitish  priest,  threatens  the  prophet  and  desires  him 
to  "  flee  awav  into  the  land  of  Judah,  and  there  eat 
bread  and  prophesy  there,  but  not  to  prophesy  again 
any  more  at  Bethel,**  Amos  in  reply  says,  *'  I  was  no 
prophet,  neither  was  I  a  prophet's  son ;  but  I  was  an 
herdsman,  and  a  gatherer  of  svcamore  fruit :  and  the 
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liord  took  me  as  I  followed  the  flock,  and  the  Lord  said 
unto  me,  Go  prophesy  unto  my  people  Israer*  (Amos 
vii,  14).  That  is,  though  called  to  the  prophetic  o^cf, 
he  did  not  belong  to  the  prophetic  orders  and  had  not 
been  trained  in  the  prophetical  colleges ;  and  this,  be 
indicates,  was  an  unusual  occurrence  (see  J.  Smith  On 
Prophecy,  ch.  ix). 

1.  In  a  general  way,  we  may  indicate  that  the  sphere 
of  action  of  the  prophets  was  absolutely  limitM  to  Is- 
raelites, and  there  is  only  one  case  of  a  prophet  going 
to  the  heathen  to  preach  among  them— that  of  Jonah 
sent  to  Nineveh.  He  goes,  however,  to  Nineveh  to 
shame  the  Hebrews  by  the  reception  which  he  meets 
with  there,  and  acting  upon  bis  own  nation  was  thus 
even  in  this  case  the  prophet's  ultimate  object.  Many 
predictions  of  the  Old  Test  concern,  indeed,  the  events 
of  foreign  nations,  but  they  are  always  uttered  and  writ- 
ten vrith  reference  to  Israel,  and  the  prophets  thought 
not  of  publbhing  them  among  the  heathens  themselves. 
The  conversion  of  the  pagans  to  the  worship  of  the  true 
God  was  indeed  a  favo^tc  idea  of  the  prophets;  but 
the  Divine  Spirit  told  them  that  it  was  not  to  be  ef- 
fected by  their  exertions,  as  it  was  connected  with  ex- 
tensive future  changes,  which  they  might  not  forestall. 

That  the  Lord  would  send  such  prophets  was  prom- 
ised to  the  people  by  Moses,  who  by  a  special  law  (Deut. 
xviii,  1)  secured  them  authority  and  safety.  As  his  or- 
dinary servants  and  teachers,  God  appointed  the  priests : 
the  characteristic  mark  which  distinguished  the  proph- 
ets from  them  was  inspiration;  and  this  explains  the 
circumstance  that,  in  times  of  great  moral  and  religious 
corruption,  when  the  ordinary  means  no  longer  sufficed 
to  reclaim  the  people,  the  number  of  prophets  increased. 
The  regular  religious  instruction  of  the  people  was  no 
part  of  the  business  of  the  prophets:  their  proper  duty 
was  only  to  rouse  and  excite.  The  contrary — viz.  that  a 
part  of  the  regular  duty  of  the  prophets  was  to  instruct 
the  people— is  often  argued  from  2  Kings  iv,  23,  where  it 
is  said  that  the  Shunamitess  on  the  sabbaths  and  days 
of  new  moon  used  to  go  to  the  prophet  Elisha;  but  this 
passage  applies  only  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  ad- 
mits of  no  inference  with  respect  to  the  kingdom  of 
Judah.  As  regards  the  latter,  there  is  no  proof  that 
prophets  held  meetings  for  instruction  and  edification 
on  sacred  days.  Their  position  was  here  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  prophets  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 
The  agency  of  the  prophets  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was 
onlv  of  a  subsidiarv  kind.  These  extraordinar\'  mes- 
sengers  of  the  Lord  only  filled  there  the  gaps  left  by 
the  regular  ser\'ants  of  God,  the  priests  and  the  Levites: 
the  priesthood  never  became  there  utterly  degenerate, 
and  each  lapse  was  followed  by  a  revival  of  which  the 
prophets  were  the  vigorous  agents.  The  divine  election 
always  vindicated  itself,  and  in  the  purity  of  the  origin 
of  the  priesthood  lay  the  certainty  of  its'  continued  re- 
newal. On  the  contrary,  the  priesthood  in  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  had  no  divine  sanction,  no  promise ;  it  was 
corrupt  in  its  ven*  source :  to  reform  itself  would  have 
been  to  dissolve  itself.  The  priests  there  were  the  mer- 
cenary servants  of  the  king,  and  had  a  brand  upon  their 
own  consciences.  Hence  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  the 
prophets  were  the  regular  ministers  of  God :  with  their 
office  all  stood  or  fell,  and  hence  they  were  required  to 
do  many  things  besides  what  the  original  conception 
of  the  office  of  a  prophet  implied— a  circumstance  from 
the  oversight  of  which  many  erroneous  notions  on  the 
nature  of  prophecy  have  sprung.  This  led  to  another 
difference,  to  which  we  shall  revert  below,  viz.  that  in 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  the  prophetic  office  did  not,  as 
in  Israel,  possess  a  fixed  organization  and  complete  con- 
straction. 

In  their  labors,  as  respected  their  own  times,  the 
prophets  were  strictly  bound  to  the  Mosaic  law.  and  not 
allowed  to  add  to  it  or  to  diminish  aught  from  it.  What 
was  said  In  this  respect  to  the  whole  people  (Deut.  iv, 
2;  xiU,  1)  applied  also  to  them.  We  find,  therefore, 
prophecy  always  takes  its  ground  on  the  Mosaic  law. 
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to  which  it  refera,  from  which  it  derives  its  sanction, 
and  with  which  it  is  fully  impressed  and  saturated. 
There  is  no  chapter  in  the  prophets  in  which  there  are 
not  several  references  to  the  law.  The  business  of  the 
prophets  was  to  explain  it,  to  lay  it  to  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  and  to  preserve  vital  its  spirit.  It  was,  indeed, 
also  their  duty  to  point  to  future  reforms,  when  the 
ever-living  spirit  of  the  law  would  break  its  hitherto 
imperfect  form,  and  make  for  itself  another:  thus  Jere- 
miah (ill,  16)  foretells  days  when  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant shall  be  no  more,  and  (xxxi,  31)  days  when  a  new 
covenant  will  be  made  with  the  house  of  Israel  and  with 
the  house  of  Judah.  But  for  their  own  times  they 
never  once  dreamed  of  altering  any,  even  the  minutest 
and  least  essential  precept,  even  as  to  its  form ;  how 
much  less  as  to  its  spirit,  which  even  the  Lord  himself 
declares  (Matt  v,  18)  to  be  immutable  and  eternal  I  The 
passages  which  some  interpreters  have  alleged  as  op- 
posed to  saorjflces  as  instituted  by  the  Mosaic  law  have 
been  misunderstood;  they  do  not  denounce  sacri^es 
generally,  but  only  those  of  the  Canaanites,  with  whom 
sacrifice  was  not  even  a  form'  of  true  worship,  but  op- 
posed to  the  genuine  and  spiritual  service  of  God. 

2.  More  specifically,  the  sixteen  prophets  whose  books 
are  in  the  Canon  have  that  place  of  honor  because  they 
were  endowed  with  tlie  prophetic  g\ft  as  well  as  ordi- 
narily (so  far  as  we  know)  belonging  to  the  prophetic 
order.  There  were  hundreds  of  prophets  contemporary 
with  each  of  these  sixteen  prophets ;  and  no  doubt 
numberless  compositions  in  sacred  poetry  and  number- 
less moral  exhortations  were  issued  from  the  several 
schools,  but  only  nxteen  books  find  their  place  in  the 
Canon.  Why  is  this?  Because  these  sixteen  had  what 
their  brother  collegians  had  not — the  divine  call  to  the 
oflSoe  of  prophet,  and  the  divine  illumination  to  en- 
lighten them.  It  was  not  sufficient  to  have  been  taught 
and  trained  in  preparation  for  a  future  call  Teaching 
and  training  served  as  a  preparation  only.  When  the 
schoolmaster's  w(»rk  was  done,  then,  if  the  instrument 
was  worthy,  God's  work  began.  Moses  had  an  exter- 
nal call  at  the  burning  bush  (Exod.  iii,  2).  The  Lord 
called  Samuel,  so  that  Eli  perceived,  and  Samuel  learned, 
that  it  was  the  Lord  who  called  him  (1  Sam.  iii,  10). 
Isaiah  (vi,  8),  Jeremiah  (i,  5),  Ezekiel  (ii,  4),  Amos 
(vii,  15),  declare  their  special  mission.  Nor  was  it  suf- 
ficient for  this  call  to  have  been  made  once  for  alL  Each 
prophetical  utterance  is  the  result  of  a  communication 
of  the  divine  to  the  human  spirit,  received  either  by 
"vision"  (Isa.  vi,  1)  or  by  "the  word  of  the  Lord"  (Jer. 
ii,  1).  (See  Aidt  to  Faith,  essay  iii,  "  On  Plrophecy.") 
What,  then,  are  the  characteristics  of  the  sixteen  proph- 
ets thus  called  and  commiasitMied,  and  intrusted  with 
the  messages  of  God  to  his  people  ? 

(1.)  They  were  the  national  poets  of  Jodasa.  We 
have  already  shown  that  music  and  poetry,  chants  and 
hymns,  were  a  main  part  of  the  studies  of  the  dass  from 
which,  generally  speaking,  they  were  derived.  As  is 
natural,  we  find  not  only  the  scmgs  previously  specified, 
but  the  rest  of  their  compositions,  poetical,  or  breathing 
the  spirit  of  poetiy.  Bishop  Lowth  "  esteems  the  whole 
book  of  Isaiah  poetical,  a  few  passages  excepted,  which, 
if  brought  together,  would  not  at  most  exceed  the  bulk 
of  five  or  six  chapters,'*  "  half  of  the  book  of  Jeremiah," 
"  the  greater  part  of  EzekieL"  The  rest  of  the  proph- 
ets are  mainly  poetical,  but  Haggai  is  "  prosaic,"  and 
Jonah  and  Daniel  are  plain  prose  (Sacred  Poetry f  lect 
xxi).  The  prophetical  style  differs  from  that  of  books 
properly  called  poetical,  whose  sublimity  it  all  but  out- 
vies, only  in  being  less  restrained  by  those  external 
forms  which  distinguish  poetical  language  from  prose, 
and  in  introducing  more  frequently  than  prose  does 
plays  upon  words  and  thoughts.  This  peculiarity  may 
be  explained  by  the  practical  tendency  of  prophetical 
addresses,  which  avoid  all  that  is  unintelligible,  and 
studiously  introdnoe  what  is  best  calculated  lor  the  mo- 
ment to  strike  the  hearers.  The  same  appears  from 
many  other  circumstances,  e.  g.  the  union  of  music  with 


propliesying,  the  demeanor  of  Saul  when  among  the 
prophets  (1  Sam.  x,  5),  Balaam's  description  of  himself 
(Numb,  xxiv,  8)  as  a  man  whose  eyes  were  opened, 
who  saw  the  vision  of  the  Almighty,  and  heard  the 
words  of  God,  the  established  phraseology  to  denote  the 
inspiring  impulse,  viz. "  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  strong 
upon  him"  (Ezek.  iii,  14 ;  comp.  Isa.  viii,  11 ;  2  Kings 
iii,  15),  etc     (See  §  vi,  below.) 

(2.)  They  were  annalists  and  historiansL  A  great 
portion  of  Isaiah,  of  Jeremiah,  of  Daniel,  of  Jonah,  of 
Haggai,  is  direct  or  indirect  history. 

(8.)  They  were  preachers  of  patriotism ;  their  patri> 
otism  being  founded  on  the  religious  motive.  To  the 
subject  of  Uie  theocracy,  the  enemy  of  his  nation  was 
the  enemy  of  God,  the  traitor  to  the  public  weal  was  a 
traitor  to  his  God :  a  denunciation  of  an  enemy  was  a 
denunciation  of  a  representative  of  evil;  an  exhortation 
in  behalf  of  Jerusalem  was  an  exhortation  in  behalf  of 
God's  kingdom  on  earth,  "the  city  of  our  God,  the 
mountain  of  holiness,  beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of 
the  whole  earth,  the  city  of  the  great  King"  (Psa. 
xlviu,  1,  2). 

(4^)  They  were  preachers  of  morals  and  of  spiritual 
religion.  The  symbolical  teaching  of  the  law  had  lost 
much  of  its  effect.  Instead  of  learning  the  necessity  of 
purity  by  the  legal  washings,  the  majority  came  to  rest 
in  the  outward  act  as  in  itself  sufiicienL  It  was  the 
work,  then,  of  the  prophets  to  hold  up  before  the  eyes 
of  their  countrymen  a  high  and  pure  morality,  not 
veiled  in  symbols  and  acts,  but  such  as  none  could  pro- 
fess to  misunderstand.  Thus,  in  his  first  chapter,  Isaiah 
contrasts  ceremonial  observances  with  spiritual  moral- 
ity: "Your  new  moons  and  your  appointed  feasts  my 
soul  hateth :  they  are  a  trouble  unto  me ;  I  am  weary  to 
bear  them.  .  .  .  Wash  ye,  make  you  dean ;  put  away 
the  evil  of  your  doings  from  before  mine  eyes;  cease  to 
do  evil;  learn  to  do  well;  seek  judgment;  relieve  the 
oppressed,  judge  the  fatherless,  plead  for  the  widow"  (i, 
14-17).  He  proceeds  to  denounce  God's  judgments  on 
the  oppression  and  covetousness  of  the  rulers,  the  pride 
of  the  women  (ch.  iii),  on  grasping,  profligacy,  iniquity, 
injustice  (ch.  v),  and  so  on  throughout.  The  system  of 
morals  put  forward  by  the  prophets,  if  not  higher  or 
sterner  or  purer  than  that  of  the  law,  b  more  plainly 
dedared,  and  with  greater,  because  now  more  needed, 
vehemence  of  diction.  "  Magna  fides  et  grandis  audada 
prophetarum,"  says  St.  Jerome  (In  Ez^).  This  was 
their  general  characteristic,  but  that  gifts  and  graces 
might  be  dissevered  is  proved  by  the  cases  of  Balaam, 
Jonah,  Caiaphas,  and  the  disobedient  prophet  of  Ju- 
dah. 

(5.)  They  were  extraordinary,  but  yet  authoriud, 
exponents  of  the  law.  As  an  instance  of  this  we  may 
take  Isaiah's  description  of  a  tme  fast  (Iviii,  8-7) ;  Eze- 
kiel's  explanation  of  the  sins  of  the  father  being  visited 
on  the  children  (ch.  xviii) ;  Micah's  preference  of  "  doing 
justly,  loving  mercy,  and  walking  humbly  with  God," 
to  "  thousands  of  rams  and  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of 
oil"  (vi,  &-8).  In  these,  as  in  other  similar  cases  (comp. 
Hob.  vi,  6 ;  Amos  v,  21),  it  was  the  task  of  the  prophets 
to  restore  the  balance  which  had  been  overthrown  by 
the  Jews  and  thdr  teachers  dwelling  on  one  side  or  on 
the  outer  covering  of  a  truth  or  of  a  duty,  and  leaving 
the  other  side  or  the  inner  meaning  out  of  sighL 

(6.)  They  held,  as  we  have  shown  above,  a  pastoral 
or  quasi-pastoral  office. 

(7.)  They  were  a  political  power  in  the  state.  Strong 
in  the  safeguard  of  their  religious  character,  they  were 
able  to  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  royal  authority 
when  widded  even  by  an  Ahab. 

(8.)  But  the  prophets  were  something  more  than 
national  poets  and  annalists,  preachers  of  patriotism, 
moral  teachers,  exponents  of  the  law,  pastors,  and  poli- 
ticians. We  have  not  yet  touched  upon  their  most  es- 
sential characteristic,  which  is  that  they  were  instru- 
ments of  revealing  God's  will  to  man ;  as  in  other  ways, 
so,  specially,  by  predict4ng  future  events,  and,  in  pa^- 
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tienlar,  by  foretelling  the  incuiuition  of  tbe  Lord  Jceos 
Christ,  and  the  redemption  effected  by  him*  There  are 
two  chief  ways  of  exhibiting  this  fact — one  is  scdtable 
when  discoursing  with  Christians,  the  other  when  ar- 
guing with  nnbelievers.  To  the  Christian  it  is  enough 
to  show  that  the  truth  of  the  New  Testament  and  the 
truthfulness  of  its  authors,  and  of  the  Lord  himself,  are 
bound  up  with  the  truth  of  the  existence  of  this  pre- 
dictive element  in  the  prophets.  To  the  unbeliever  it 
is  necessary  to  show  that  facts  have  verified  their  pre- 
dictions. 

(a.)  Li  Matthew*s  Gospel,  the  first  chapter,  we  find  a 
quotation  from  the  prophet  Isaiah,  **  Behold  a  virgin 
shall  be  with  chUd,  and  shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and 
they  shall  call  his  name  Emmanuel  ;'*  and,  at  the  same 
time,  lire  find  a  statement  that  the  birth  of  Chrbt  took 
place  as  it  did  "  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was 
spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet,**  in  those  words 
(i,  22,  28).  This  means  that  the  prophecy  was  the 
declaration  of  God*s  purpose,  and  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  birth  of  Christ  were  the  fulfilment  of  that  pur- 
pose. Then,  either  the  predictive  element  exists  in 
the  book  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  or  the  authority  of 
the  evangelist  Matthew  must  be  given  up.  The  same 
evangelist  testifies  to  the  same  prophet  having  *^  spoken 
of"  John  the  Baptist  (iii,  3)  in  words  which  he  quotes 
from  Isa.  xl,  8.  He  says  (iv,  13-16)  that  Jesus  came 
and  dwelt  in  Capernaum  *'  that"  other  words  ^  spoken 
by"  the  same  prophet  (ix,  1)  "  might  be  fulfilled."  He 
says  (viii,  17)  that  Jesus  did  certain  acts  "  that  it  might 
be  fulfill^  which  was  spoken  by  Esaias  the  prophet" 
(Isa.  liii,  4).  He  says  (xii,  17)  that  Jesus  acted  in  a 
particular  manner  ''that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which 
was  spoken  by  Esaias  the  prophet"  in  words  quoted 
from  xlii,  1.  Then,  if  we  believe  Matthew,  we  must 
believe  that  in  the  pages  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  there 
was  predicted  that  which  Jesus  some  seven  hundred 
years  afterwards  fulfilled.  This  conclusion  cannot  be 
escaped  by  pressing  the  words  'iva  irXi^pwdy,  for  if 
they  do  not  mean  that  certain  things  were  done  in  or- 
der that  the  divine  predesdnation  might  be  accom- 
plished, which  predestination  was  already  declared  by 
the  prophet,  they  must  mean  that  Jesus  Christ  know- 
ingly moulded  his  acts  so  as  to  be  in  accordance  with 
what  was  said  in  an  ancient  book  which  in  reality  had 
no  reference  to  him,  a  thing  which  is  entirely  at  vari- 
ance with  the  character  drawn  of  him  by  Matthew, 
and  which  would  make  him  a  conscious  impostor,  inas- 
much as  he  himself  appeals  to  the  prophecies.  Further, 
it  would  imply  (as  in  Matt,  i,  22)  that  God  himself  con- 
trived certain  events  (as  those  connected  with  the  birth 
of  Christ),  not  in  order  that  they  might  be  in  accordance 
with  his  will,  but  in  order  that  they  might  be  agree- 
able to  the  declarations  of  a  certain  book— than  which 
nothing  could  well  be  more  absurd. 

BoL  further,  we  have  not  only  the  evidence  of  the 
evangelist ;  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  Lord  himself. 
He  declares  (Matt,  xiii,  14)  that  in  the  Jews  of  his  age 
''u  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Esaias,  which  saith — " 
(Isa.  vi,  9).  He  savv  (Matt,  xv,  7),  "Esaias  well 
prophesied  of  them"  (fsa.  xix,  18).  Then,  if  we  be- 
lieve our  Lord's  sayings  and  the  record  of  them,  we 
must  believe  in  prediction  as  existing  in  the  prophet 
Isaiah.  This  prophet,  who  is  cited  between  fifty  and 
sixty  times,  may  be  taken  as  a  sample;  but  the  same 
argument  might  be  brought  forward  with  respect  to 
Jeremiah  (Matt,  ii,  18;  Heb.  viii,  8),  Daniel  (Matt, 
xxiv,  15),  Hosea  (Matt,  ii,  15 ;  Rom.  ix,  25),  Joel  (Acts 
ii,  17),  Amos  (Acts  vii,  42;  xv,  16),  Jonah  (Matt  xii, 
40),  Micah  (Matt,  xii,  7),  Habakkuk  (Acts  xiii,  41), 
Haggai  (Heb.  xii,  26),  Zechariah  (Matt,  xxi,  5 ;  Mark 
xiv,  27 ;  John  xix,  37),  Malachi  (Matt,  xi,  10 ;  Mark  i, 
2 ;  Luke  vit,  27).  With  this  evidence  for  so  many  of 
the  prophets,  it  would  be  idle  to  cavil  with  respect  to 
Ezekiel,  Obadiah,  Nahnm,  Zephaniah;  the  more  so  as 
**  the  prophets"  are  frequently  spoken  of  together  (MatL 
ii,  28 ;  Acts  xiii,  40 ;  xv,  15)  as  authoritative.    The 


Fttlms  are  quoted  no  less  than  seventy  times,  and  very 
frequently  as  being  predictive. 

(6.)  The  argument  with  the  unbeliever  does  not  ad- 
mit of  being  brought  to  an  issue  so  concisely.  Here 
it  is  necessary  [1]  to  point  out  the  existence  of  certain 
declarations  as  to  future  events,  the  probability  of 
which  was  not  discernible  by  human  sagacity  at  the 
time  that  the  declarations  were  made;  [2]  to  show 
that  certain  events  did  afterwards  take  place  corre- 
sponding with  those  declarations;  [8]  to  show  that 
a  chance  coincidence  is  not  an  adequate  hypothesis 
on  which  to  account  for  that  correspondence.  See 
Prophecv. 

Dr.  Davidson  pronounces  it  as  ^  now  commonly  ad- 
mitted that  the  essential  part  of  Biblical  prophecy  does 
not  lie  in  predicting  contingent  events,  but  in  divining 
the  essentially  religious  in  the  course  of  history.  .  .  . 
In  no  prophecy  can  it  be  shown  that  the  literal  predict- 
ing of  distant  historical  events  is  contained.  ...  In 
conformity  with  the  analogy  of  prophecy  generally, 
special  predictions  concerning  Christ  do  not  appear  in 
the  Old  Testament"  Dr.  Davidson  must  mean  that 
this  is  ''now  commonly  admitted"  by  writers  like  him- 
self, who,  following  Eichhoro,  resolve  **  the  prophet's 
delineations  of  the  future"  into, "  in  essence,  nothing  but 
ybre£o(te^t--efforts  of  the  spiritual  eye  to  bring  up  be- 
fore itself  the  distinct  form  of  the  future.  The  prevision 
of  the  prophet  is  intensified  presentiment"  Of  course, 
if  the  powers  of  the  pifphets  were  simply  ^  forebodings" 
and  "presentiments"  of  the  human  spirit  in  ''its  pre- 
oonscious  region,"  they  could  not  do  more  than  make 
indefinite  guesses  about  the  future.  But  this  is  not  the 
Jewish  nor  the  Christian  theory  of  prophecy.  See  Basil 
(/n  Etau  c  iii),  Chrysostom  {Horn,  xxii,  t  v,  187,  ed. 
1612),  Clem.  Alex.  (Strom,  lib.  ii),  Eusebius  {Dem^  Evang, 
V,  182,  ed.  1544),  and  Justin  Martyr  {DiaL  cwn  Tryph, 
p.  224,  ed.  1686).    See  Suicer,  s.  v.  irpo^nrti^. 

The  view  commonly  taken  of  the  prophets  is,  indeed, 
that  they  were  mere  predictors  of  future  events ;  but 
this  view  is  one-sided  and  too  narrow ;  though,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  must  beware  of  expanding  too  much 
the  acceptation  of  the  term  prophet  Not  to  mention 
those  who,  like  Hendewerk,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
Commentary  on  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  identify  the  notion 
of  a  prophet  with  that  of  an  honest  and  pious  man,  yet 
we  see  from  the  above  considerations  that  the  conception 
of  those  is  likewise  too  wide  who  place  the  essential 
feature  of  a  prophet  in  his  divine  inspiration.  That 
this  does  not  meet  the  whole  subject  appears  from 
Numh  xii,  6  sq.,  where  Moses,  who  enjoyed  diviue  in- 
spiration in  its  highest  grade,  is  represented  as  differing 
from  those  called  prophets  in  a  stricter  sense,  and  as 
standing  in  contrast  with  them.  Divine  inspiration  is 
only  the  general  basis  of  the  prophetic  office,  to  which 
other  elements  must  be  added,  especially  the  gift  of  that 
inspiration  in  a  formal  manner  and  for  a  specific  pui^ 
pose.  This  will  become  still  more  dear  from  the  con- 
siderations adduced  under  the  next  heads. 

rV.  Test  of  the  Prophetic  Character, — As  Moses  had 
foretold,  a  host  of  false  prophets  arose  in  later  times 
among  the  people,  who  promised  prosperity  without 
repentance,  and  preached  the  Gospel  without  the  law. 
The  writings  of  the  prophets  are  full  of  complaints  of 
the  mischief  done  by  these  impostors.  Jeremish  sig- 
nificantly calls  them  "  prophets  of  the  deceit  of  their 
own  heart"—!,  e.  men  who  followed  the  suggestions  of 
their  own  fancy  in  prophesying  (Jer.  xxiii,  26;  comp. 
ver.  16,  and  ch.  xiv,  14).  All  their  practices  prove  the 
great  influence  which  true  prophetism  had  acquired 
among  the  people  of  Israel  But  how  were  the  people 
to  distinguish  between  true  and  false  prophets?  This 
is  decided  partly  by  positive  or  negative  criteria,  and 
partly  by  certain  general  marks. 

1.  In  the  law  concerning  prophets  (Dent  xviii,  20; 
comp.  xiii,  7-9)  the  following  enactments  are  con- 
tained : 

(1.)  The  prophet  teho  speaks  in  the  name  of  other 
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goda — i.  e.  professes  to  have  his  revelations  from  a  god 
different  from  Jehovah — is  to  be  considered  as  false,  and 
to  be  punished  capitally ;  and  this  even  though  his  pre- 
dictions should  come  to  pass. 

(2.)  The  same  punishment  is  to  be  inflicted  on  him 
who  speaks  in  the  name  of  the  tine  God,  bat  whoMpre- 
dictwru  are  twt  accomplished, 

These  enactments  established  a  peculiar  right  of  the 
prophets.  He  who  prophesied  in  the  name  of  the  true 
(*od  was,  even  when  he  foretold  calamity,  entitled  to 
be  tolerated,  until  it  happened  that  a  prediction  of  his 
failed  of  accomplishment  He  might  then  be  impris- 
oned, but  could  not  be  put  to  death,  as  instanced  in 
Jeremiah  (xxvi,  8-16),  who  is  apprehended  and  ar- 
raigned, but  acquitted :  "Then,  said  the  princes  and  the 
people  unto  the  priests  and  the  prophets,  Thia  man  is 
not  worthy  to  die,  for  he  has  spoken  to  us  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  our  Gt>d.''  Ahab  is  by  false  propheta  en- 
couraged to  attack  Ramoth-gtlead,  but  Micaiah  proph- 
esied him  no  good ;  on  which  the  king  becomes  angry, 
and  orders  the  prophet  to  be  confined  (1  Kings  xxii, 
1-27) :  "  Take  Micaiah  and  put  him  in  prison,  and  feed 
him  with  bread  of  affliction,  and  with  water  of  afflic- 
tion, until  I  come  in  peace.**  Micaiah  answers  (ver. 
28),  **  If  thou  return  at  all  in  peace,  the  Lord  has  not 
spoken  by  me."  Until  the  safe  return  of  the  king, 
Micaiah  is  to  remain  in  prison;  after  that,  he  shall  bis 
put  to  death.  The  prophet  agrees  to  it,  and  the  king 
goes  up  to  Ramoth-gtlead,  but  iaslain  in  the  battle. 

(8.)  From  the  above  two  criteria  of  a  true  prophet 
flows  the  third,  that  his  addresses  nmst  be  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  law.  Whoever  departs  from  it  cannot 
be  a  true  prophet,  for  it  is  impossible  that  the  Lord 
should  contradict  himself. 

(4.)  In  the  above  is  also  founded  the  fourth  criterion, 
that  a  true  prophet  must  not  promise  prosperity  without 
repentance;  and  that  he  is  a  false  prophet, "  of  the  deceit 
of  his  own  heart,"  who  does  not  reprove  the  sins  of  the 
'people,  and  who  does  not  inculcate  on  them  the  doc- 
trines of  divine  justice  and  retribution. 

2.  In  addition  to  these  negative  criteria  there  were 
positive  ones  to  procure  authority  to  true  prophetSL 
First  of  all,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  prophets  them- 
selves received,  along  with  the  divine  revelations,  assur- 
ance that  these  were  really  divine.  Any  true  commun- 
ion with  the  Holy  Spirit  affords  the  assurance  of  its 
divine  nature,  and  the  prophets  could,  therefore,  satisfy 
themselves  of  their  divine  mission.  There  was  nothing 
to  mislead  and  delude  them  in  this  respect,  for  temporal 
goods  were  not  bestowed  upon  them  with  the  gift  of 
prophesying.  Their  own  native  disposition  was  otl«n 
much  averse  to  this  calling,  and  could  be  only  conquered 
by  the  Lord  forcibly  impelling  them,  as  appears  from 
Jer.  XX,  8,  9 :  "  Since  I  spake,  the  word  of  the  Lord  was 
made  a  reproach  unto  me,  and  a  derision  daily.  Then 
I  said,  I  will  not  make  meution  of  him,  nor  speak  any 
more  in  his  name,  but  his  woxtl  was  in  mine  heart  as 
a  burning  fire  shut  up  in  my  bones,  and  I  was  weary 
with  forbearing,  and  I  could  not  stay."  Now,  when  the 
prophets  themselves  were  convinced  of  their  divine 
mission,  they  could  in  various  ways  prove  it  to  others 
whom  they  were  called  on  to  enlighten. 

(1.)  To  those  who  had  any  sense  of  truth,  the  Spirit 
of  God  gave  evidence  that  the  prophecies  were  divinely 
inspired.  This  testimonium  Spiritus  Sancti  is  the  chief 
argument  for  the  reality  of  a  divine  revelation ;  and  he 
who  is  susceptible  of  it  does  not,  indeed,  disregard  the 
other  proofs  suiting  the  wants  of  unimproved  minds, 
but  lays  less  stress  on  them. 

(2.)  The  prophets  themselves  utter  their  firm  con- 
viction that  they  act  and  speak  by  divine  authority,  not 
of  their  own  accord  (comp.  the  often  recurring  phrase 
nin^  DK3, "  a  prophecy  of  Jehovah,"  Jer.  xxvi,  12,  etc.). 
Their  pious  life  bore  testimony  to  their  being  worthy 
of  a  nearer  communion  with  God,  and  defended  them 
from  the  suspicion  of  intentional  deception ;  their  sobri- 


ety of  mind  distinguished  them  from  all  fanatics,  and 
defended  them  from  the  suspicion  of  self-delusion ;  their 
fortitude  in  suffering  for  truth  proved  that  they  had  their 
commission  from  no  human  authority. 

(3.)  Part  of  the  predictions  of  the  prophets  referred  to 
proximate  events,  and  their  accomplishment  was  divine 
evidence  of  their  divine  origin.  Whoever  had  been 
once  favored  with  such  a  testimonial,  his  authority  was 
established  for  his  whole  life,  as  instanced  in  SamueL 
Of  him  it  is  said  (1  Sam.  iii,  19) :  '<The  Lord  was  with 
him,  and  let  none  of  his  words  fall  to  the  ground  (i.  e. 
fulfilled  them);  and  all  Israel  knew  (from  this)  that 
Samuel  was  established  to  be  a  prophet  of  the  Lord." 
Of  the  divine  mission  of  Isaiah  no  doubt  could  be  enter- 
tained after,  for  instance,  his  prophecies  of  the  over- 
throw of  Sennacherib  before  Jerusalem  had  been  ful- 
fiUed.  The  credentials  of  the  divine  mission  of  Ezekiel 
were  certified  when  his  prediction  was  accomplished, 
that  Zedekiah  should  be  brought  to  Babylon,  but  should 
not  see  it,  for  the  king  was  made  prisoner  and  blinded 
(Ezek.  xii,  12, 18) ;  they  were  further  confirmed  by  the 
fulfilment  of  his  prediction  concerning  the  destruction 
of  the  city  (ch.  xxiv).  Jeremiah's  claims  were  authen- 
ticated by  the  fulfilment  of  his  prediction  that  Shalluro, 
the  son  of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  should  die  in  his  pris- 
on, and  see  his  native  country  no  more  (Jer.  xxii,  11, 
12). 

(i.)  Sometimes  the  divine  mission  of  the  prophets 
was  aho  proved  by  miracles;  but  this  occurred  only  at 
important  crises,  when  the  existence  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  was  in  jeopardy,  as  in  the  age  of  Elijah  and  Eli- 
sha.  Miracles  are  mentioned  as  criteria  of  true  proph- 
ets (Deut.  xiii,  2),  still  with  this  caution,  that  they 
should  not  be  trusted  alone,  but  that  the  people  should 
inquire  whether  the  negative  criteria  were  extant 

(5.)  Those  prophets  whose  divine  commission  had 
been  sufficiently  proved  bore  testimony  to  the  divine 
mission  of  others.  It  has  been  observed  above  that 
there  was  a  certain  gradation  among  the  prophets;  the 
principals  of  the  colleges  of  prophets  procured  authority 
to  the  **sons"  of  prophets.  Thus  the  deeds  of  Elijah 
and  Elisha  at  the  same  time  authenticated  the  hun- 
dreds of  prophets  whose  superiors  they  were.  Concern- 
ing the  relation  of  the  true  prophets  to  each  other,  the 
passage  2  Kings  ii,  9  is  remarkable ;  Elisha  says  to  Eli- 
jah, **  I  pray  thee,  let  a  double  portion  of  thy  spirit  be 
upon  roe."  Here  Elisha,  as  the  first-born  of  Elijah  in 
a  spiritual  sense,  and  standing  to  him  in  the  same  rela- 
tion as  Joshua  to  Moses,  asks  for  a  double  portion  of  his 
spiritual  inheritance,  alluding  to  the  law  concerning  the 
hereditary  right  of  the  lawfully  begotten  first-born  son 
(Deut  xxi,  17).  This  case  supposes  that  other  proph- 
ets also  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  took  portions  of  the 
fulness  of  the  spirit  of  Elijah.  It  is  plain,  then,  that 
only  a  few  prophets  stood  in  immediate  communion  with 
God,  while  that  of  the  remaining  was  formed  by  medi- 
ation. The  latter  were  spiritually  incorporated  in  the 
former,  and,  on  the  ground  of  this  relation,  actions  per- 
formed by  Elisha,  or  through  the  instrumentality  of 
one  of  his  pupils,  are  at  once  ascribed  to  Elijah,  e.  g. 
the  anointing  of  Hazael  to  be  king  over  Syria  (1  Kings 
xix,  15;  comp.  2  Kings  viii,  13) ;  the  anointing  of  Jehu 
to  be  king  over  Israel  (1  Kings  xix,  16;  comp.  2  Kings 
ix,  1  sq.) ;  the  writing  of  the  letter  to  Joram,  etc  Thus  ■ 
in  a  certain  sense  it  may  be  affirmed  that  Elijah  was  in 
his  time  the  only  prophet  of  the  kingdom  of  IsraeL 
Similarly  of  Moses  it  is  recorded,  during  his  passage 
through  the  desert,  that  a  portion  of  his  spirit  was  con- 
veyed to  the  seventy  elders  (Numb,  xi,  17).  The  his- 
tory of  the  Christian  Chnrch  itself  offers  analogies; 
look,  e.  g.  at  the  relation  of  the  second-class  Reform- 
ers to  Luther  and  Calvin. 

(6.)  It  hardly  needs  to  be  mentioned  that  before  a 
man  could  be  a  prophet  he  must  be  converted.  This 
clearly  appears  in  the  case  of  Isaiah,  ^  whose  iniquity 
was  taken  away  and  his  sin  purged"  previous  to  his  en- 
tering on  his  mission  to  the  people  of  the  covenant. 
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For  a  single  momentary  inspiration,  however,  the  mere 
beginning  of  spiritual  life  suffioedi  as  instanced  in  Ba- 
laam and  Saul 

8.  As  to  prophecy  in  its  circumscribed  sense,  or  the 
foretelling  of  future  events  by  the  prophets,  some  ex-' 
positors  would  explain  all  predictions  of  special  events; 
while  others  assert  that  no  prediction  contains  anything 
but  general  promises  or  tbreatenings,  and  that  the 
prophets  knew  nothing  of  the  particular  manner  in 
which  their  predictions  might  be  realized.  Both  these 
classes  deviate  from  the  correct  view  of  prophecy :  the 
former  often  resort  to  the  most  arbitrary  interpreta- 
tions, and  the  latter  are  opposed  by  a  mass  of  facts 
against  which  they  are  unable  successfully  to  contend : 
e.  g.  when  Ezekiel  foretells  (xii,  12)  that  Zedekiah 
would  try  to  break  through  the  walls  of  the  city  and  to 
escape,  but  that  be  would  be  seized,  blinded,  and  taken 
to  Babylon.  The  frailty  of  the  people,  under  the  Old 
TesL,  required  external  evidence  of  the  real  connection 
of  the  prophets  with  God,  and  the  predictions  of  par- 
ticular forthcoming  events  were  to  them  ffiy/icia,  signs. 
These  were  the  more  indispensable  to  them,  because 
the  ancients  generally,  and  the  Orientate  in  particular, 
showed  the  greatest  tendency  towards  the  exploration 
of  futurity,  which  tended  to  foster  superstition  and  for- 
ward idolatr)'.  All  other  methods  of  knowing  future 
events  by  necromancy,  conjuration,  passing  through  the 
fire,  etCf  having  been  strictly  forbidden  (Deut.  xviii,  10, 
11),  it  might  be  expected  that  the  deep-rooted  craving 
for  the  knowledge  of  forthcoming  events  would  be  grat- 
ified in  some  other  and  nobler  manner.  The  success  of 
a  prophet  depended  on  the  gift  of  special  knowledge  of 
futurity ;  this,  it  is  true,  was  granted  comparatively  to 
only  few,  but  in  the  authority  thus  obtained  all  those 
sbsired  who  were  likewise  invested  with  the  prophetic 
character.  It  was  the  seal  impressed  on  true  prophe- 
cy, as  opposed  to  false.  From  1  Sam.  ix,  6,  it  appears 
that,  to  inspire  uncultivated  minds  with  the  sense  of 
divine  truths,  the  prophets  stooped  occasionally  to  dis- 
close things  of  common  life,  using  this  as  the  means  to 
reach  a  higher  maric  On  the  same  footing  with  defi- 
nite predictions  stand  miracles  and  tokens,  which  proph- 
ets of  the  highest  rank,  as  Elijah  and  Isaiah,  volun- 
teered or  granted.  These  also  were  requisite  to  confirm 
the  feeble  faith  of  the  people ;  but  Ewald  justly  remarks 
that  with  the  true  prophets  they  never  appear  as  the 
chief  point;  they  only  assist  and  accompany  prophecy, 
but  are  not  its  object,  not  the  truth  itself,  which  super- 
sedes them  as  soon  as  it  gains  sufiicient  strength  and 
influence. 

Some  interpreters,  misunderstanding  passages  like 
Jer.  xviii,  8;  xxvi,  13,  have  asserted,  with  Dr.  Koster, 
(p. 226  8q.),that  all  prophecies  were  conditional;  and 
have  even  maintained  that  their  revocability  distin- 
guished the  true  predictions  (Weistagtmg)  from  sooth- 
saying (Wakraagung),  But  beyond  all  doubt,  when 
the  prophet  denounces  the  divine  judgments,  he  pro- 
ceeds on  the  assumption  that  the  people  will  not  repent, 
an  assumption  which  he  knows  from  God  to  be  true. 
Were  the  people  to  repent,  the  prediction  would  fail ; 
but  because  they  will  not,  it  is  uttered  absolutely.  It 
does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  prophet's  warnings 
and  exhortations  are  useless.  These  serve  "  for  a  wit- 
ness against  them ;"  and  besides,  amid  the  ruin  of  the 
mass,  individuate  might  be  saved.  Viewing  prophecies 
as  conditional  predictions  nullifies  them.  The  Mosaic 
criterion  (Deut.  xviii,  22),  that  he  was  a  false  prophet 
who  predicted  "  things  which  followed  not  nor  came  to 
pass,*'  would  then  be  of  no  value,  since  recourse  might 
always  be  had  to  the  excuse  that  the  case  had  been  al- 
tered by  the  fulfilment  of  the  condition.  The  fear  of  in- 
troducing fatalism,  if  the  prophecies  are  not  taken  in  a 
conditional  sense,  is  unfounded;  for  God's  omniscience, 
hte  foreknowledge,  does  not  establteh  fataUsm,  and  from 
divine  omniscience  simply  is  the  prescience  of  the 
prophets  to  be  derived.  The  prophets  feel  themselves 
BO  closely  united  to  God  that  the  words  of  Jehovah  are 


given  as  tlieir  own,  and  that  to  them  u  often  ascribed 
what  God  does,  as  slaying  and  reviving  (Hos.  vi,  5), 
rooting  out  nations  and  restoring  them  (Jer.  i,  10 ;  xviii, 
7;  £zek.xxxii,  18;  xliii,  8);  which  proves  their  own 
consciousness  to  have  been  endrelv  absorbed  into  that 
of  God. 

V.  The  Prophetic  State  of  Intpiratwru—Vfe  learn 
from  Holy  Scripture  that  it  was  by  the  agency  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  that  the  prophets  received  the  divine 
communication.  Thus,  on  the  appointment  of  the  sev- 
enty elders,  "The  Lord  said,  I  will  take  of  the  Spirit 
which  is  upon  thee,  and  will  put  it  upon  them.  .  .  . 
And  the  Lord  .  .  .  took  of  the  Spirit  that  was  upon 
him,  and  gave  it  unto  the  seventy  elders;  and  it  came 
to  pass  that  when  the  Spirit  rested  upon  them,  they 
prophesied  and  did  not  cease.  .  .  .  And  Moses  said, 
Would  God  that  all  the  Lord's  people  were  prophets, 
and  that  the  Lord  would  put  his  Spirit  upon  them" 
(Numb,  xi,  17,  25, 29).  Here  we  see  that  what  made 
the  seventy  prophesy  was  their  being  endued  with  the 
Lord's  Spirit  by  the  Lord  himself.  So  it  is  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  which  made  Saul  (1  Sam.  x,  6)  and  hte 
messengers  (xix,  20)  prophesy.  Thus  Peter  assures  us 
that  "prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of 
man,  but  holy  men  of  God  spake,  moved  (ffpofuvoi) 
by  the  Holy  Ghost"  (2  Pet  i,  21),  while  false  prophets 
are  described  as  those  "who  speak  a  vision  of  their  own 
heart,  and  not  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord"  (Jer. 
xxiii,  16),  "who  prophesy  out  of  their  own  hearts,  .  .  . 
who  follow  their  own  spirit,  and  have  seen  nothing" 
(Ezek.  xiii,  2, 8).  Hence  the  emphatic  declarations  of 
the  Great  Prophet  of  the  Church  that  he  did  not  speak 
of  himself  (John  vii,  17,  etc.).  The  prophet  held  an 
intermediate  position  in  communication  between  God 
and  man.  God  communicated  with  him  by  his  Spirit, 
and  he,  having  received  thte  communication,  was  "  the 
spokesman"  of  God  to  man  (comp.  Exod.  vii,  1,  and  iv, 
16).  But  the  means  by  which  the  Divine  Spirit  com- 
municated with  the  human  spirit,  and  the  conditions  of 
the  human  spirit  under  which  the  divine  communica- 
tions were  received,  have  not  been  clearly  declared  to 
us.  They  are,  however,  indicated.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  sedition  of  Mirtem  and  Aaron,  we  read,  "And  the 
Lord  said,  Hear  now  my  words :  If  there  be  a  prophet 
among  you,  I  the  Lord  will  make  myself  known  unto 
him  in  a  vision,  and  will  speak  unto  him  in  a  dream. 
My  servant  Moses  is  not  so,  who  te  faithful  in  all  mine 
house :  with  him  will  I  speak  mouth  to  mouth,  even  ap- 
parently, and  not  in  dark  speeches,  and  the  similitude 
of  the  Lord  shall  he  behold"  (Numb.  xii.  6-8).  Here 
we  have  an  exhaustive  division  of  the  diflferent  ways  in 
which  the  revelations  of  God  are  made  to  man :  1.  Di- 
rect declaration  and  manifestation — "  I  will  speak  mouth 
to  mouth,  apparently,  and  the  similitude  of  the  Lord 
shall  he  behold ;"  2.  Vision ;  8.  Dream.  It  is  indicated 
that,  at  least  at  thte  time,  the  vision  and  the  dream 
were  the  special  means  of  conveying  a  revelation  to  a 
prophet,  while  the.  higher  form  of  direct  declaration 
and  manifestation  was  reserved  for  the  more  highly 
favored  Moses.  Joel's  prophecy  appears  to  make  the 
same  division,  "  Your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams,  and 
your  young  men  shall  see  visions,"  these  being  the  two 
methods  in  which  the  promise,  "your  sons  and  your 
daughters  shall  prophesy,"  is  to  be  carried  out  (ii,  28). 
Of  Daniel  we  are  told  that  "  he  had  understanding  in 
all  vteions  and  dreams"  (Dan.  i,  17).  Can  these  phases 
of  the  prophetic  state  be  dtetingutehed  from  each  other? 
and  in  what  did  they  consist? 

According  to  the  theory  of  Philo  and  the  Alexandrian 
school,  the  prophet  was  in  a  state  of  entire  unconscious- 
ness at  the  time  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  di- 
vine inspiration,  "  for  the  human  understanding,"  says 
Philo,  "  takes  its  departure  on  the  arrival  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  and  on  the  removal  of  the  latter  again  returns  to 
its  home,  for  the  mortal  must  not  dwell  with  the  im- 
mortal" (Quia  Rer,  Div.  Har,  i,  611).  Balaam  is  de- 
scribed by  him  as  an  unconscious  instrument  through 
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whom  God  spoke  (/>e  Vitd  Mom,  Ub.  i,  vol  ii,  p.  124). 
Josephus  makes  Balaam  excuse  himself  to  Balak  on  the 
same  principle :  ^  When  the  Spirit  of  God  seizes  us,  it 
utters  whatsoever  sounds  and  words  it  pleases,  without 
any  knowledge  on  our  part,  ...  for  when  it  has  come 
into  us,  there  is  nothing  in  us  which  remaitis  our  own" 
{Ant,  ir,  6, 5).  This  theory  identifies  Jewish  prophecy 
in  all  essential  points  with  the  heathen  fuanvcfi,  or  div- 
ination, as  distinct  from  irpo^fjrcia,  or  interpretation. 
Montanism  adopted  the  same  view:  *' Defendimus,  in 
causa  novsB  prophetiie,  gratis  exstasin,  id  est  amentiam, 
convenire.  In  spiritu  enim  homo  constitutus,  pneser- 
tim  cum  gloriam  Dei  conspicit,  vel  cum  per  ipsom  Deus 
loquitur,  necesse  est  excidat  sensu,  obumbratus  scilicet 
virtnte  divina ;  de  quo  inter  nos  et  Psychicoe  (catholi- 
cos)  quiestio  est**  (TertuUian,  Adv,  Marcion,  iv,  22). 
According  to  the  belief,  then,  of  the  heathen,  of  the  Al- 
exandrian Jews,  and  of  the  Montanists,  the  vision  of  the 
prophet  was  seen  while  he  was  in  a  state  of  ecstatic  un- 
cousciousness,  and  the  enunciation  of  the  vision  was 
made  by  him  in  the  same  state.  The  fathers  of  the 
Church  opposed  the  Montanist  theory  with  great  una- 
nimity. In  £usebius*s  History  (v,  17)  we  read  that 
Miltiades  wrote  a  book  Ilcpi  rov  fii^  hiv  irpofrirriy  Iv 
UoraoH  \aXup,  St.  Jerome  writes:  "Non  loquitur 
propheta  iv  iicoraffcc,  ut  Montanus  et  Prisca  Maximil- 
laque  delirant,  sed  quod  prophetat  liber  est  visionis  in- 
telligentis  universa  quas  loquitur"  {Prolog,  m  Nahwn), 
Again :  "  Neqne  vero  ut  Montanus  cum  insanis  feminis 
somniat,  prophetsB  in  ecstasi  locuti  sunt  ut  nescierint 
quid  loquerentur,  et  cum  alios  erudirent  ipsi  ignorarent 
quid  dioerent"  {Prolog,  tn  EaoL),  Origen  {Contr,  Cel" 
turn,  vii,  4)  and  St.  Basil  {Commentary  on  Itaiah,  Pro- 
osm.  c  5)  contrast  the  prophet  with  the  soothsayer,  on 
the  ground  of  the  latter  being  deprived  of  his  senses. 
St.  Chrysostom  draws  out  the  contrast:  Tovro  ydp 
fiavrewc  iiu)v,  rb  i^aniKkvai,  rb  dvdyxnv  virofU' 
vcty,  t6  ftf^sifrdoi,  to  SXrcff^at,  rd  vvpta^tu  wrwip 
fimv6fUV0P.  'O  Sk  Trpo^rirriQ  ovx  oi)rte»c,  dXXd  furd 
BuLVoiae  yif^vmiQ  cai  ou^povovmjc  KaraardavttCi 
Koi  liiutc  d  ^fyycroi,  fri<riy  uvavra'  wm  rai  npb 
Ttig  ^fidffting  Kavnv^v  yvupt^e  rbv  fidvTiv  rat  rbv 
vpo^flTfiv  {Horn,  xxix  m  Ejiitt,  ad  Corinth,),  At  the 
same  time,  while  drawing  the  distinction  sharply  be- 
tween heathen  soothsaying  and  Montanist  prophesying 
on  the  one  side,  and  Hebrew  prophecy  on  the  other,  the 
fathers  use  expressions  so  strong  as  almost  to  represent 
the  prophets  to  be  passive  instruments  acted  on  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.  Thus  it  is  that  they  describe  them  as 
musical  instruments — the  pipe  (Athenagoras,  Leg,  pro 
Christiamtf  c  ix ;  Clem.  Alex.  Cohort,  ad  Gent,  c  i),  the 
lyre  (Justin  Martjnr,  Cohort,  ad  Grmc  c  viii ;  Ephraem 
Syr.  Rhythm,  xxix;  Chrysostom,  Ad  Pop.  Antioch, 
Uom.  1,  t.  ii),  or  as  pens  (SL  Greg.  Magn.  Prtef,  in 
Mor,  in  Job),  Expressions  such  as  these  (many  of 
which  are  quoted  by  Dr.  Lee,  On  Inspiration,  Appendix 
G)  most  be  set  against  the  passages  which  were  direct- 
ed against  the  Montanists.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  very 
appreciable  difference  between  their  view  and  that  of 
Tertullian  and  Philo.  Which  is  most  in  accordance 
with  the  indications  of  Holy  Scripture? 

It  does  not  seem  possible  to  draw  any  very  precise 
distinction  between  the  prophetic  "  dream"  and  the  pro- 
phetic "vision."  In  the  case  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xv,  1) 
and  of  Daniel  (Dan.  vii,  1),  they  seem  to  mdt  into  each 
other.  In  both  the  external  senses  are  at  rest,  reflec- 
tion is  quiescent,  and  intuition  energizes.  The  action 
of  the  ordinary  faculties  is  suspended  in  the  one  case  by 
natural,  in  the  other  by  supematursl  or  extraordinary 
causes  (see  Lee,  Inspiration,  p.  178).  The  state  into 
which  the  prophet  was,  occasionally,  at  least,  thrown 
by  the  ecstasy,  or  vision,  or  trance,  is  described  poeti- 
cally in  the  book  of  Job  (iv,  13-16;  xxxiii,  16),  and 
more  plainly  in  the  book  of  DanieL  In  the  ease  of 
Daniel,  we  find  first  a  deep  sleep  (viii,  18;  x,  9)  accom- 
panied by  terror  (viii,  17 ;  x,  8).  Then  he  is  raised  up- 
right (viii,  18)  on  his  hands  and  kneea^  and  then  on  his 


feet  (x,  10, 11).  He  then  receives  the  divine  revelation 
(viii,  19;  x,  12).  After  this  he  falls  to  the  ground  in 
a  swoon  (x,  15,  17);  he  is  faint,  sick,  and  astonished 
(viii,  27).  Here,  then,  is  an  instance  of  the  ecstatic 
-state ;  nor  is  it  confined  to  the  Old  Test.,  though  we  do 
not  find  it  in  the  New  Test  accompanied  by  such  vio- 
lent effects  upon  the  body.  At  the  Transfiguration,  the 
disciplee  fell  on  their  face,  being  overpowered  by  the 
divine  glory,  and  were  restored,  like  Daniel,  by  the 
touch  of  Jesus*  hand.  Peter  fell  into  a  trance  {Ikoto- 
<niQ)  before  he  received  his  vision,  instructing  him  as  to 
the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  (Acts  x,  10 ;  xi,  5).  Paul 
was  in  a  trance  {iv  ittordoiti)  when  he  was  commanded 
to  devote  himself  to  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles 
(xxii,  17),  and  when  be  was  caught  up  into  the  third 
heaven  (2  Cur,  xii,  1).  John  was  probably  in  the  same 
state  {Iv  WiVfJuiTi)  when  he  received  the  message  to 
the  seven  churches  (Bev.  i,  lU).  The  prophetic  trance, 
then,  must  be  acknowledged  as  a  scriptural  account  of 
the  state  in  which  the  prophets  and  other  inspired  pei^ 
sons,  sometimes,  at  least,  received  divine  revelations. 
It  would  seem,  in  such  particular  cases,  to  have  been  of 
the  following  nature :  (1.)  The  bodily  senses  were  closed 
to  external  objects  as  in  deep  sleep;  (2.)  The  reflective 
and  discursive  faculty  was  still  and  inactive;  (8.)  The 
spiritual  faculty  (irrev/ia)  was  awakened  to  the  highest 
state  of  energy.  Hence  it  is  that  revelations  in  trances 
are  described  by  the  prophets  as  **seen"  or  ^  heard"  by 
them,  for  the  spiritual  faculty  energizes  by  immediate 
perception  on  the  part  of  the  inward  sense,  not  by  in- 
ference and  thought.  Thus  Isaiah  "saw  the  Lord  sit- 
ting" (Isa.  vi,  1).  Zechariah  "  lifted  up  his  eyes  and 
saw"  (Zech.  ii,  1) ;  "  the  word  of  the  Lord  which  Micah 
saw"  (Mic  i,  1);  '^the  wonder  which  Habakknk  did 
see"  (Hab.  i,  1).  **  Peter  saw  heaven  opened  .  .  •  and 
there  came  a  voice  to  him"  (Acta  x,  11).  Paul  was  **  in 
a  trance,  and  saw  him  sayimsT  (xxii,  18).  John  "  heard 
a  great  voice  .  •  .  and  «at0  seven  golden  candlesticks" 
(Rev.  i,  12).  Hence  it  is,  too,  that  the  prophets'  vis- 
ions are  unconnected  and  fragmentary,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  not  the  subject  of  the  reflective,  but  of  the  percep- 
tive faculty.  They  described  what  they  saw  and  heard, 
not  what  they  had  themselves  thought  out  and  system- 
atized. Hence,  too,  succession  in  time  is  disregarded 
or  unnoticed.  The  subjects  of  the  vision  being,  to  the 
prophets'  sight,  in  juxtaposition  or  enfolding  each  other, 
some  in  the  foreground,  some  in  the  background,  are 
necessarily  abstracted  from  the  relations  of  time.  Hence, 
too,  the  imagery  with  which  the  prophetic  writings  are 
colored,  and  the  dramatic  cast  in  which  they  are  mould- 
ed; these  peculiarities  resulting,  as  we  have  already 
said,  in  a  necessary  obscurity  and  difficulty  of  interpre- 
tation. 

But  though  it  must  he  allowed  that  Scripture  lan- 
guage seems  to  point  out  the  state  of  dream  and  of 
trance,  or  ecstasy,  as  a  condition  in  which  the  human 
instrument  occasionally  received  the  divine  communi- 
cations, it  does  not  follow  that  all  the  prophetic  revela- 
tions were  thus  made.  We  must  acknowledge  the  state 
of  trance  in  such  passages  as  Isa.  vi  (called  ordinarily 
the  vision  of  Isaiah),  as  Ezek.  i  (called  the  vision  of 
Ezekiel),  as  Dan.  vii,  viii,  x,  xi,  xii  (called  the  visions 
of  Daniel),  as  Zech.  i,  iv,  v,  vi  (called  the  visions  of 
Zechariah),  as  Acts  x  (called  the  vision  of  St.  Peter), 
as  2  Cor.  xii  (caUed  the  vision  of  St.  Paul),  and  similar 
instances,  which  are  indicated  by  the  language  used. 
But  it  does  not  seem  tme  to  say,  with  Hengstenbeig, 
that  '*  the  difference  between  these  prophecies  and  the 
rest  is  a  vanishing  one,  and  if  we  bat  possess  the  power 
and  the  ability  to  look  more  deeply  into  them,  the 
marks  of  the  vision  may  be  discerned"  {Christology,  iv, 
417).  This  view  is  advocated  also  byVeltbusen  {Do 
OpHci  Rerum  Futurarum  Descr^xtkm),  Jahn  {Einleit,  in 
diegoUUchen  BUcher  des  A .  B,\  Tholnck  {Vie  Prophettn 
und  ihre  IVeissagungen).  St.  Paul  distinguishes  "  rev- 
elations" from  **  visions"  (2  Cor.  xii,  1).  In  the  books 
of  Moses  "  speaking  mouth  to  mouth"  is  contrasted  with 
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**  visions  and  dreams**  (Numb,  xii,  8).  It  is  true  that 
in  this  last-quoted  passage  '*  visions  and  dreams"  alone 
appear  to  be  attributed  to  the  prophet,  while  **  speaking 
mouth  to  mouth"  is  reserved  for  Moses.  But  when 
Hoses  was  dead,  the  cause  of  this  difference  would 
cease.  During  the  ten  of  prophecy  there  were  none 
nearer  to  God,  none  with  whom  he  would,  we  may  sup- 
pose, communicate  more  openly  than  the  prophets.  We 
should  expect,  then,  that  they  would  be  the  recipients, 
not  only  of  visions  in  the  state  of  dream  or  ecstasy,  but 
also  of  the  direct  revelations  which  are  called  speaking 
month  to  mouth.  The  greater  part  of  the  divine  com- 
munications we  may  suppose  to  have  been  thus  made 
to  the  prophets  in  their  waking  and  ordinary  state, 
while  the  visions  were  exhibited  to  them  either  in  the 
state  of  sleep  or  in  the  state  of  ecstasy.  "  The  more 
ordinary  mode  through  which  the  word  of  the  Lord,  as 
iar  as  we  can  trace,  came,  was  through  a  divine  impulse 
given  to  the  prophet's  own  thoughts"  (Stanley',  p.  426). 
Hence  it  follows  that,  while  the  fathers  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  Montanism  and  fiavia  were  pushed  somewhat 
too  far  in  their  denial  of  the  ecstatic  state,  they  were 
yet  perfectly  exact  in  their  descriptions  of  the  condition 
under  which  the  greater  part  of  the  prophetic  revela- 
tions were  received  and  promulgated.  No  truer  de- 
scription has  been  given  of  them  than  that  of  Hippoly- 
tus  and  that  of  St. Basil:  Ov  ydp  U  ^aq  iwa/uwQ 
i^syyovro,  ovSk  airtp  avroi  IpovXovro  ravra  ici;- 
pvTTOVf  dXXd  irpwTov  fikv  did  rov  Aoyov  lao^iZovro 
6pd&Ct  iffHTa  Si  opauarutv  jrpotitdwKovTo  rd  fiiX- 
Xovra  roXwc*  i^^  ovrut  miriurfiivoi  iXtyov  ravra 
amp  avroitQ  ffv  fiovoiQ  dicb  rov  Qtov  diroKfKpvfifiiva 
(HippoLi>e  AfUiehritto,  c.  ii).  Oiuc  rrpot^rtvov  a'i 
KO^apai  Koi  itavytlg  ^nrxcu ;  olovii  Karonrpa  yivofic- 
va  rqc  6eiac  ivfpyiiac^  n)v  ifi^mv  pajh^w  Kai  aovv- 
Xyrop  Koi  oifiiv  iTn^dXovfiivfiv  U  rdv  rra^Av  rrjc 
ffoprdc  iiTidvnnnrro'  iram  ftiv  yap  irdpttm  rd^Aytov 
Uviviia  (St.  Basil,  Comm,  in  Esau  Proccm.).  The  state 
of  ecstasy,  though  ranking  high  above  the  ordinary 
sensual  existence,  is  still  not  the  highest,  as  appears 
from  Numb,  xii,  and  the  example  of  Christ,  whom  we 
never  find  in  an  ecstatical  state.  To  the  prophets,  how- 
ever, it  was  indispensable,  on  account  of  the  frailty  of 
themaelves  and  the  people.  The  forcible  working  upon 
them  by  the  Spirit  of  God  would  not  have  been  re- 
quired, if  their  general  life  had  already  been  altogether 
holy;  for  which  reason  we  also  find  ecstasy  to  manifest 
itself  the  stronger  the  more  the  general  life  was  ungod- 
ly;  aa,  for  instance,  in  Balaam,  when  the  Spirit  of  God 
came  upon  him  (Numb,  xxiv,  4, 16),  and  in  Saul,  who 
throws  himself  on  the  ground,  tearing  his  clothes  from 
his  body.  With  a  prophet  whose  spiritual  attainments 
were  those  of  an  Isaiah,  such  results  are  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. As  r^ards  the  people,  their  spiritual  obtuse- 
ness  must  be  considered  as  very  great  to  have  rendered 
necessary  such  vehement  excitations  as  the  addresses 
of  the  prophets  caused. 

Had  the  prophets  a  full  knowledge  of  that  which 
they  predicted  ?  It  follows  from  what  we  have  already 
aaid  that  in  many  cases  they  had  not,  and  could  not 
have.  They  were  the  *'  spokesmen"  of  God  (Exod.  vii, 
1),  the  "month"  by  which  his  words  were  uttered,  or 
they  were  enabled  to  view,  and  empowered  to  describe, 
pictures  presented  to  their  spiritual  intuition ;  but  there 
are  no  grounds  for  believing  that,  contemporaneously 
with  this  mirade,  there  was  wrought  another  miracle 
enlarging  the  understanding  of  the  prophet  so  as  to 
grasp  the  whole  of  the  divine  counsels  which  he  was 
gazing  into,  or  which  he  was  the  instrument  of  enun- 
dating.  We  should  not  expect  it  beforehuid ;  and  we 
have  the  testimony  of  the  prophets  themselves  (Dan. 
xii,  8;  Zech.  iv,  6),  and  of  St.  Peter  (1  Pet.  i,  10)  to  the 
fact  that  they  frequently  did  not  fully  comprehend 
them.  The  passage  in  Peter's  epistle  is  very  instruc- 
tive :  "  Of  which  ulvation  the  prophets  have  inquired 
and  searched  diligently,  who  prophesied  of  the  grace 
that  should  come  unto  you:  seaiching  what,  or  what 


manner  of  time  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them 
did  signify,  when  it  testified  beforehand  the  sufferings 
of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should  follow.  Unto  whom 
it  was  revealed,  that  not  unto  themselves,  but  unto  us 
they  did  minister  the  things  which  are  now  reported 
unto  you  by  them  that  have  preached  the  gospel  unto 
you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven."  It 
is  here  declared  (1)  that  the  Holy  Ghost  through  the 
prophet,  or  the  prophet  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  testified  of 
Christ's  sufferings  and  ascension,  and  of  the  institution 
of  Christianity ;  (2)  that  after  having  uttered  predic- 
tions on  those  subjects,  the  minds  of  the  prophets  occu- 
pied themselves  in  searehing  into  the  full  meaning  of 
the  words  that  they  had  uttered ;  (8)  that  they  were 
then  divinely  informed  that  their  predictions  were  not 
to  find  their  completion  until  the  last  days,  and  that 
they  themselves  were  instruments  for  declaring  good 
things  that  should  come  not  to  their  own  but  to  a  fut- 
ure generation.  This  is  exactly  what  the  prophetic 
state  above  described  would  lead  us  to  expect  While 
the  divine  communication  is  received,  the  htiman  in- 
strument is  simply  passive.  He  sees  or  hears  by  his 
spiritual  intuition  or  perception,  and  declares  what  he 
has  seen  or  heard.  Then  the  reflective  faculty,  which 
had  been  quiescent  but  never  so  overiiowered  as  to  be 
destroyed,  awakens  to  the  consideration  of  the  message 
or  vision  received,  and  it  strives  earnestly  to  understand 
it,  and  more  especially  to  look  at  the  revelation  as  in 
instead  of  out  of  time.  The  result  is  a  comparative 
failure;  but  this  failure  is  softened  by  the  divine  Inti- 
mation that  the  time  is  not  yet.  The  two  questions, 
What  did  the  prophet  understand  by  this  prophecy? 
and  What  was  the  meaning  of  this  prophec}'?  are  some- 
what different  in  the  ultimate  estimation  of  evcrv  one 
who  believes  that  "the  Holy  Ghost  spake  by  the 
prophets,"  or  who  considers  it  possible  that  he  did  so 
speak.  It  is  on  this  principle  rather  than  as  it  is  ex- 
plained by  Dr.BI'Caul  (Aids  to  Fai/h}  that  the  proph- 
ecy of  Hosea  xi,  1  is  to  be  interpreted.  Hosea,  we  may 
well  believe,  understood  in  his  own  words  no  more  than 
a  reference  to  the  historical  fact  that  the  children  of 
Israel  came  out  of  Egypt.  But  Hosea  was  not  the  au- 
thor of  the  prophecy — he  was  the  instrument  by  which 
it  was  promulgated,  llie  Holy  Spirit  intended  some- 
thing further,  and  what  this  something  was  he  informs 
us  by  the  evangelist  Matthew  (lilatt.  ii,  15).  The  two 
facts  of  the  Israelites  being  led  out  of  Egypt  and  of 
Christ's  return  from  Egypt  appear  to  Prof.  Jowett  so 
distinct  that  the  reference  by  Matthew  to  the  prophet 
is  to  him  inexplicable  except  on  the  hypothesis  of  a 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  evangelist  (see  Jowett,  Essay 
on  the  fnierpretation  of  Scripture),  A  deeper  insight 
into  Scripture  shows  that  "  the  Jewish  people  them- 
selves, their  histor}',  their  ritual,  their  government,  all 
present  one  grand  prophecy  of  the  future  Redeemer" 
(Lee,  p.  107).  Consequently  **  Israel"  is  one  of  the  forma 
j  naturally  taken  in  the  prophetic  vision  by  the  idea 
^Mettiah^  It  does  not  follow  from  the  above,  how- 
ever,  that  the  prophets  had  no  intelligent  comprehen- 
sion of  their  ordinary  vaticinations.  These,  so  far  at 
least  as  the  primary  reference  is  concerned,  were  plain 
to  their  own  mind,  although  the  future  and  full  signifi- 
cance was  of  necessity  dim  and  imperfectly  apprehended. 
Time,  in  the  order  of  providence,  is  God's  own  best  ex- 
pounder of  prophecy. 

While  the  prophets  were  under  the  influence  of  in- 
spiration, the  sceneiy  might  produce  deep,  absorbing, 
or  elevated  emotion,  which  would  sometimes  greatly 
affect  their  physical  system  (Gen.  xv,  12;  Numb,  xxiv, 
16 ;  Dan.  x,  8;'  Ezek.  i,  28 ;  Rev.  i,  17).  Still  they  had 
an  intelligent  consciousness  of  what  they  were  describ- 
ing; they  retained  their  distinct  mental  faculties;  they 
did  not  utter  frantic  ravings  like  the  prophets  of  Baal. 
Undoubtedly,  as  the  prophecies  are  a  revelation  from 
God,  the  prophets  well  understood,  at  least  in  a  general 
way,  the  predictions  they  uttered;  but  they  did  not 
neceasartly  testify  or  know  anything  respecting  the  timt 
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when  the  events  predicted  should  happen  (Dan.  xii,  8, 
9 ;  1  Pet.  i,  10-12).  Occasionally  even  this  was  revealed 
to  them  (Jer.  ii|  10).  The  symbols  which  were  often 
exhibited  to  the  prophets  they  described  as  they  came 
before  them  in  succession,  and  in  some  instances  they 
were  subsequently  favored  with  a  more  full  and  partic- 
ular explanation  of  the  scenery  which  passed  before 
them  (Ezek.  xxxvii,  11).  Though  the  prophetic  office 
was  generally  permanent,  it  need  not,  and  should  not, 
be  supposed  that  at  all  tuie*  and  on  all  occasions  the 
prophets  spoke  and  acted  under  the  special  aid  and 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  So  much  was  not  true  of 
even  the  apostles  of  Christ.  It  is  enough  that  at  all 
due  times,  and  in  appropriate  circumstances,  they  were 
specially  guided  and  aided  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Nor 
is  it  necessary  to  assume  that  all  the  prophets  were  en- 
dowed with  miraculous  powers.  Such  was  not  the  case 
even  with  Christian  prophets  (1  Cor.  xii,  10).  Sec  In- 
spiration. 

VI.  Form  and  Peculiariiies  of  the  Prophetic  Utter- 
ances.—  1.  Verbal  Modes  of  Delivery. — Usually  the 
prophets  promulgated  their  visions  and  announcements 
in  public  places  before  the  congregated  people.  Still 
some  portions  of  the  prophetic  books,  as  the  entire  sec- 
ond part  of  Isaiah  and  the  description  of  the  new  Tem- 
ple (Ezek.  xl-xlviii),  probably  were  never  communi- 
cated orally.  In  other  cases  the  prophetic  addresses 
first  delivered  orally  were  next,  when  committed  to 
writing,  revised  and  improved.  Especially  the  books 
of  the  lesser  prophets  consist,  for  the  greater  part,  not 
of  separate  predictions,  independent  of  each  other,  but 
form,  as  they  now  are,  a  whole — that  is,  they  give  the 
quintessence  of  (he  prophetic  labors  of  their  authors.  In 
this  case  it  is  certain  that  the  authors  themselves  caused 
the  collection  to  be  made.  But  it  is  so  likewise  in  some 
cases  where  their  books  really  consist  of  single  declara- 
tions, and  in  others  it  is  at  least  highly  probable.  Fur- 
ther particulars  conceniiug  the  manner  in  which  pro- 
phetic rolls  were  collected  and  published  we  have  only 
respecting  Jeremiah,  who,  being  in  prison,  called  Ba- 
ruch  **  to  write  from  bis  mouth  his  predictions,  and  to 
read  them  in  the  ears  of  the  people"  (Jer.  xxxviii,  4- 
14).  There  is  evidence  that  the  later  prophets  sedu- 
lously read  the  writings  of  the  earlier,  and  that  a  pro- 
phetic canon  existed  before  the  present  was  formed. 
The  predictions  of  Jeremiah  throughout  rest  on  the 
writings  of  earlier  prophets,  as  KUper  has  established 
(in  his  Jeremias  Librorum  Sacrorum  Interpres  aique  Vin' 
deXf  Berlin,  1837).  Zechariah  explicitly  alludes  to  writ- 
ings of  former  prophets;  **  to  the  words  which  the  Lord 
has  spoken  to  earlier  prophets,  when  Jerusalem  was  in- 
habited and  in  prosperity"  (Zcch.  i,  4 ;  vii,  7, 12).  In 
all  probability  we  have  complete  those  predictions  which 
were  committed  to  writing;  at  least  the  proofs  which 
Ewald  gives  (p.  43  sq.)  for  his  opinion,  of  prophecies 
having  been  lost,  do  not  stand  trial.  The  words  *'as 
the  Lord  bath  said,"  in  Joel  ii,  32,  refer  to  the  pre- 
dictions of  Joel  himself.  In  Isa.  ii  and  Mic.  iv  nothing 
is  introduced  from  a  lost  prophetic  roll,  but  Isaiah  bor- 
rows from  Micah.  Hosea  alludes  (viii,  12),  not  to  some 
unknown  work,  but  to  the  Pentateuch.  In  Isa.  xv  and 
xvi  the  prophet  repeats,  not  another's  prediction,  but 
his  own,  previously  delivered,  to  which  he  adds  a  sup- 
plement Obadiah  and  Jeremiah  do  not  avail  them- 
selves of  the  written  address  of  a  former  prophet,  but 
Jeremiah  makes  the  prophecy  of  Obadiah  the  ground- 
work of  his  own.  The  opinion  that  in  Isa.  Ivi,  10 ;  Ivii, 
11,  there  was  inserted,  unaltered,  a  long  remnant  of  an 
older  roll  is  founded  on  erroneous  views  respecting  the 
time  of  its  composition.  The  same  holds  good  of  Isa. 
xxiv,  where  Ewald  would  find  remnants  of  several  older 
rolls.  The  very  circumstance  that  in  the  prophets  there 
nowhere  occurs  a  tenable  ground  for  maintaining  that 
they  referred  to  rolls  lost  and  unknown  to  us,  but  that 
they  often  allude  to  writings  which  we  know  and  pos- 
sess, clearly  proves  that  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing, 
with  Ewald,  that  a  great  number  of  prophetic  composi- 


tions have  been  lost,  **  and  that  of  a  large  tree,  only  a 
few  blossoms  have  reached  our  time."  In  consequence 
of  the  prophets  being  considered  as  organs  of  God,  much 
care  was  bestowed  on  the  preservation  of  their  publica- 
tions. Ewald  himself  cannot  refrain  from  observing 
(p.  56),  "We  have  in  Jer.  xxvi,  1-19  a  clear  proof  of 
the  exact  knowledge  w^hich  the  better  classes  of  the 
people  had  of  all  that  had,  a  hundred  years  before,  hap- 
pened to  a  prophet — of  his  words,  misfortunes,  and  acci- 
dents." 

2.  Symbolic  Actions, — In  the  midst  of  the  prophetic 
declarations  symbolic  actions  are  oiten  mentioned  which 
the  prophets  had  to  perform.  The  opinions  of  inter- 
preters on  these  are  divided.  Most  interpreters  hold 
that  they  always,  at  least  generally,  were  really  done; 
others  assert  that  they  had  existence  only  in  the  mind 
of  the  prophets,  and  formed  part  of  their  visions.  Sec 
IIosEA.  Another  symbolic  action  of  J  eremiah  prefigures 
the  people's  destruction.  He  says  (xiii,  1-10)  he  had 
been  by  the  Lord  directed  to  get  a  Unen  girdle,  to  put 
it  on  his  loins,  to  undertake  a  long  tour  to  the  Euphra- 
tes, and  to  hide  the  girdle  there  in  a  hole  of  the  rock. 
He  does  so,  returns,  and  after  many  days  the  Lord  again 
orders  him  to  take  the  girdle  from  the  place  where  it 
was  hidden,  but  "  the  girdle  was  marred  and  good  for 
nothing."  In  predicting  the  destruction  of  Babylon 
and  a  general  war  (xxv,  12-38),  he  receives  from  the 
Lord  a  wine-cup,  to  cause  a  number  of  kings  of  various 
nations,  among  whom  the  sword  would  be  sent,  to  drink 

.from  it  till  they  should  be  overcome.  He  then  goes 
with  this  cup  to  the  kings  of  Egypt,  Arabia,  Persia, 
Media,  and  many  other  countries.  When  the  prophet 
Ezekiel  receives  his  commission  and  instructions  to 
prophesy  against  the  rebellious  people  of  Israel,  a  roll 
of  a  book  is  presented  to  him,  which  he  eats  by  the  di- 
rection of  the  Lord  (Ezek.  ii,  9;  iii,  2, 3).  He  is  next 
ordered  to  lie  before  the  city  of  Jerusalem  on  his  left 
side  three  hundred  and  ninety  days ;  and  when  he  bad 
accomplished  them,  on  his  right  side  forty  days.  He 
must  not  turn  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  he  is  or- 
dered to  balce  with  dung  of  man  the  bread  which  he 
eats  during  this  time  (iv,  4, 8, 12).  Isaiah  is  ordered 
to  walk  naked  and  barefoot,  for  a  sign  upon  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia  (Isa.  xx,  2, 3).  But,  however  we  may  under- 
stand these  directions,  we  cannot  refer  all  symbolic  ac- 
tions to  internal  intuition ;  at  least,  of  a  false  prophet 
we  have  a  sure  example  of  an  externally  performed 
symbolic  action  (1  Kings  xxii,  11),  and  the  false  proph- 
ets always  aped  the  true  ones  (comp.  Jer.  xix,  1  sq.). 
These  undoubted  instances  of  a  literal  action  warrant 
the  presumption  that  in  the  other  cases  likewise  there 
was  a  substantial  fact  as  the  basis  of  a  spiritual  sym- 
bolism.   See  Vision. 

In  the  case  of  visions  the  scenery  passed  before  their 
mind,  something  like  a  panoramic  view  of  a  landscape, 
gradually  unfolding,  in  symbolical  imagery,  forms  of 
glory  or  of  gloom ;  accompanied  with  actions  of  a  cor- 
responding character,  not  unfrequently  exhibiting,  as 
in  actual  occurrence,  the  future  and  distant  events.  The 
prophets  occasionally  beheld  themselves  as  actoi?  in  the 
symbolical  Bceneri%  In  the  visionary  pageant  many 
objects  would  appear  to  be  grouped,  or  lying  near  to- 
gether, which  were  in  fact  separated  by  considerable  in- 
tervals of  time;  so  that  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  prophets  would  describe  what  they  saw  in  their 
connections  and  relations.     See  Symboi. 

3.  Prophetic  Style  and  Diction, — ^The  idea  of  prophecy 
M  anticipated  history  has  given  rise  to  many  errone* 
ous  views  of  prophetic  language.  No  prophecy  can  be 
rightly  interpreted  which  does  not  illustrate  the  name 
of  God  in  the  elements  of  his  character,  the  principles 
of  his  government,  his  purposes  of  mercy  and  judgment 
towards  men.  The  human  race  presents  the  only  prop- 
er object  of  moral  treatment.  When  judgments  or 
blessings  are  announced  npon  states  and  kingdoms,  to 
have  respect  to  the  territory  rather  than  the  inhabi- 
tants is  to  merge  the  spiritual  in  the  natural.    The 
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promises  which  are  associated  with  Mount  Zion,  and 
the  tlireatenings  uttered  against  Edom,  belong  not  to 
the  locality,  but  to  the  people,  and  to  all  who  imbibe 
their  spirit  and  walk  in  their  steps. 

The  mission  of  the  prophets  was  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  the  Jewish  people.  They  were  raised  up»  ac- 
cording to  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  to  preserve  them 
from  error,  and  to  prepare  their  minds  for  the  future 
development  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Their  object  was 
twofold — to  maintain  the  Church  in  due  allegiance  to 
prescribed  rites,  institutions,  ordinances,  and  yet  to  pre- 
pare the  people  for  a  further  manifestation  of  the  bless- 
ings of  the  new  covenant.  By  their  writings  they  de- 
signed to  impart  to  future  ages  an  explanation  of  the 
vaniBbing-away  of  the  system  under  which  they  lived, 
and  to  confirm  the  divine  origin  and  authority  of  the 
new  order  of  things.  The  prophetic  style  and  diction 
exactly  accords  with  this  view  of  their  design.  This 
will  account  for  the  various  hues  of  light  and  shade 
which  streak  the  scroll  of  prophecy. 

If  the  future  course  of  events  had  been  clearly  marked 
out  and  formally  laid  down,  all  motives  to  present  duty 
would  have  been  obliterated ;  no  room  would  have  been 
left  for  the  exercise  of  faith,  of  hope,  of  fear,  and  love ; 
all  thoughts,  all  feelings,  all  desires,  would  have  been 
absorbed  in  the  overpowering  sense  of  expectation. 
But  enough  is  revealed  to  support  faith  and  animate 
hope.  The  remoter  future  is  seen  afar  off  in  promises 
indistinct  yet  glorious.  Confidence  is  bespoken  for 
these  distant  predictions,  by  the  clear  and  precise  terms 
which  portray  some  nearer  event,  fulfilled  in  that  gen- 
eration as  a  sign  and  token  that  all  shall  be  accom- 
plished in  its  season.  Heathen  divination,  when  it  re- 
fers to  any  event  which  is  near  at  hand,  uses  language 
remarkable  for  its  ambiguity,  but  speaks  distinctly  of 
those  matters  which  are  reserved  for  the  distant  fut- 
ure. Those  who  spake  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  pursue 
the  directly  opposite  course.  Their  language  is  much 
more  express,  distinct,  and  clear  when  they  speak  of 
events  in  the  nearer  future  than  in  describing  what 
shall  take  place  in  the  latter  days.  Prophecy  of  this 
nature  would  not  raise  its  voice  at  all  times,  lest  that 
voice  from  its  familiarity  should  be  unheeded ;  but  at 
every  critical  and  eventful  period  prophecy  led  them  on 
— ''a  pillar  of  cloud  in  the  brighter  daylight  of  their 
purer  and  better  times;  a  pillar  of  fire  gleaming  in  the 
darker  night  of  their  calamity  or  sin"  (Dean  Magee). 

The  moral  results  of  prophecy  would  have  been  lost 
if  the  historical  element  had  been  clear  prior  to  the  oc- 
currence of  the  prefigured  events.  A  certain  veil  must 
necessarily  hang  over  the  scene  until  its  predictions 
passed  into  realities.  The  best  form  in  which  a  proph- 
*  ecv  can  be  delivered  is  to  leave  the  main  cireumstances 
unintelligible  before  the  fulfilment,  yet  so  clear  as  to  be 
easily  recognised  after  the  event.  It  was  necessary  as  a 
touchstone  for  the  faith  and  patience  of  the  Church  that 
a  certain  di^;ui8e  should  veil  the  coming  events  till 
they  become  facts  in  providence.  '*  Whatever  private 
information  the  prophet  might  enjoy,  the  Spirit  of  God 
would  never  permit  him  to  disclose  the  ultimate  intent 
and  particular  meaning  of  the  prophecv**  (Bishop  Hors- 
ley). 

4.  Prophetical  fjanffuape. — This  takes  its  hue  and 
coloring  from  the  political  condition  of  the  kingdom, 
from  the  local  standpoint  of  the  writer,  from  the  posi- 
tion of  those  to  whom  the  message  was  delivered. 

To  say  that  prophetical  language  vBJigurative  is  sim- 
ply to  say  that  it  is  used  for  a  spiritual  purpose,  and 
directed  to  spiritual  ends.  Our  ordinary  language  in 
reference  to  mental  and  moral  subjects  is  founded  on 
analogy  or  resemblance.  In  early  times  language  is 
nearly  all  figure ;  natural  symbols  are  employed  to  de- 
note common  facts.  It  is  the  necessity  of  man's  state 
that  scarcely  any  fact  connected  with  the  mind  or  with 
spiritual  truth  can  be  described  but  in  language  bor- 
rowed from  material  things.  The  visible  world  is  the 
dial-plate  of  the  invisible.    God  has  stamped  his  own 


image  on  natural  things,  which  he  employs  to  describe 
and  illustrate  his  own  nature  an'd  his  dealings  with  the 
Church.  The  Author  .of  the  spiritual  kingdom  is  also 
the  Author  of  the  natural  kingdom,  and  both  kingdoms 
develop  themselves  after  the  same  laws.  Nature  is  a 
witness  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  Whatever  exists  in 
the  earthly  is  found  also  in  the  heavenly  kingdom.  The 
religious  teachers  of  the  Hebrew  nation  might  adopt 
the  apostle's  language, "We  see  through  a  glass;"  we 
ccmsider,  we  contemplate  by  means  of  a  mirror  in  a 
dark  saying  (1  Cor.  xiii,  12).  All  who  held  the  pro- 
phetical office  could  in  a  measure  adopt  the  language 
of  our  Lord,  "I  will  open  my  mouth  in  similitudes;  I 
will  give  vent  to  things  kept  secret  from  the  foundation 
of  the  workr  (Matt,  xiii,  85). 

While  prophecy  frequently  employed  natural  objects 
and  scenery  as  the  means  of  impressing  the  memor}*, 
instructing  the  judgment,  interesting  the  heart,  and 
charming  the  imagination,  it  made  large  use  of  the 
present  and  past  condition  of  the  nation,  of  the  Leviti- 
cal  institutions  and  ceremonies,  as  symbols  in  represent- 
ing good  things  to  come.    Thus  we  may  observe — 

(1.)  The  future  is  described  in  terms  of  the  past.  The 
known  is  made  use  of  to  give  shape  and  form  to  the  un- 
known. We  have  a  striking  instance  of  this  in  Hos.  (viii, 
18 ;  ix,  3) :  «  They  shall  return  to  Egypt."  "  Ephra- 
im  shall  return  to  Egypt,  and  shall  eat  unclean  things 
in  Assyria."  The  old  state  of  bondage  and  oppression 
should  come  back  upon  them.  The  covenant  whereby 
it  was  promised  that  the  people  should  not  return  was 
virtually  cancelled.  They  had  made  themselves  as  the 
heathen ;  they  should  be  in  the  condition  of  the  hea- 
then. For  in  Hos.  xi,  6  we  read :  "  He  shall  not  return 
into  the  land  of  £g}'pt,  but  the  Assyrian  shall  be  his 
king;  because  they  refused  to  return."  They  would 
not  have  God  for  their  king;  therefore  the  Assyrian 
should  be  their  king,  and  a  worse  captivity  than  that 
of  Egypt  should  befall  them.  In  accordance  with  this, 
the  teachers  of  false  doctrine  and  the  abetters  of  cor- 
ruption in  the  Asiatic  churches  are  spoken  of  as  a  re- 
suscitation of  Jezebel  and  Balaam  (Bev.ii,  14,20). 

(2.)  Prophecy  made  great  use  of  the  present,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  standpoint  and  personal  circumstances 
of  the  agent,  to  illustrate  the  future.  Ezekiel  describes 
the  coming  glory  of  the  Church  under  the  gorgeous 
and  elaborate  description  of  a  temple.  All  the  images 
in  the  nine  concluding  chaptere  are  taken  from  this  one 
analogy.  He  sums  up  his  minute  and  precise  repre- 
sentation with  the  significant  hint,  "  The  name  of  the 
city  from  that  day  shall  be,  The  Lord  is  there."  The 
Apocalyptic  seer,  living  when  the  Temple  was  laid  waste, 
and  all  its  rites  and  institutions  were  superseded,  de- 
scribes the  glory  of  the  new  Jerusalem  in  language  that 
seems  to  be  directly  contradictory  (Rev.  xxi,  22), "  I  saw 
no  temple  therein ;"  but  in  entire  harmony  with  Ezek. 
xlviii,  35,  the  Spirit  testifies,  ^  the  Lord  God  Almighty 
and  the  Lamb  are  the  temple  of  it."  Both  Ezekiel  and 
John  speak  of  the  same  glorious  future  in  language  and 
imagery  perfectly  natural  and  appropriate  to  the  tiroes 
and  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed. 

(8.)  Frequently  the  prophetic  style  received  its  com- 
plexion and  coloring  from  the  diversified  circumstances 
of  the  parties  addr^sed,  as  well  as  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  prophet  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  the 
language  of  Daniel,  which  presents  such  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  style  of  histor}'  that  some  have  rashly  as- 
signed his  writings  to  a  date  long  posterior  to  the  cap- 
tivity of  Babylon.  The  specific  form  which  a  portion 
of  his  prophecies  assumes  may  be  accounted  for  by  con- 
sidering the  great  feebleness  and  depression  of  the  peo- 
ple on  resuming  their  residence  in  Judsea ;  the  anoma- 
lous and  shattered  condition  of  the  theocratic  consti- 
tution when  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the  Urim  and 
Thummiro,  the  kingly  rule  and  government,  were  gone, 
when  the  vision  was  sealed,  and  no  one  of  the  prophetic 
order  remained.  This  is  the  time  selected  for  setting 
forth  the  external  aspect  of  God*s  kingdom  to  one  who 
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was  well  conversant  with  political  reTolutions,  wbo 
stood  at  the  oentre  of  the  world's  power  and  glory 
when  earthly  monarchies  began  to  aspire  after  univer- 
sal dominion.  The  visions  granted  to  Daniel  (viii,  ix), 
though  plain  to  us  who  read  them  after  the  event,  were 
far  from  being  clear  to  himself  or  to  others  (viii,  27 ; 
xii,  4, 8, 9).  In  the  symbols  he  employs  we  have  a  re- 
flection of  his  own  peculiar  position  and  political  ex- 
perience; and  in  the  detailed  exhibition  of  the  coming 
future,  in  the  explicit  predictions  of  the  changes  and 
vicissitudes  which  were  at  hand,  the  children  of  faith 
felt  that  the  God  of  their  fathers  was  still  in  the  midst 
of  them.  Prophecy  is  always  a  revelation  of  specific 
events,  when  the  events  spoken  of  are  to  be  fulfilled  in 
the  nearer  future.  The  picture  presented  to  the  Church 
was  minutely  portrayed  in  a  historical  dress  whenever 
the  hope  of  the  faithful  required  special  and  immediate 
support.     (See  §  viii,  below.) 

(4.)  The  divine  impulse  under  which  the  prophets 
spoke,  though  it  was  supernatural,  acted  in  harmony 
with  personal  characteristics  and  native  susceptibilities. 
The  supernatural  ever  bases  itself  upon  the  natural 
Constitutional  tendencies  are  moulded  by  the  plastic 
influence  of  divine  g^race,  but  are  never  entirely  obliter- 
ated. The  prophets  never  lost  personal  consciousness, 
or  any  distinctive  characteristic  of  thought  and  feeling, 
even  when  they  were  raised  into  an  ecstatical  condition. 
Extraordinary  impressions  of  divine  light  and  influence 
affected  the  rational  as  well  as  the  imaginative  power. 
The  false  lights  which  pretended  to  prophecy  were  im- 
pressions made  on  the  imagination  exclusively,  *'  whose 
conceptions  ran  only  in  a  secular  channel,  as  the  sect 
of  diviners,  enchanters,  dreamers,  and  soothsayers"  (J. 
Smith).  The  lowest  degree  of  prophecy  is  when  the 
imaginative  power  is  most  predominant,  and  the  scene 
becomes  too  turbulent  for  the  rational  faculty  to  discern 
clearly  the  mystical  sense.  The  highest  is  where  all 
imagination  ceases — as  with  Moses,  *'  whom  God  knew 
face  to  face"  —  where  truth  is  revealed  to  the  reason 
and  understanding. 

(o.)  The  poetical  element  of  prophecy  arises  from  the 
eo^tical  condition  of  the  prophet,  from  the  action  of 
spiritual  influences  on  constitutional  tendencies.  But 
as  the  primary  aim  of  the  religious  teachers  of  the  He- 
brews was  to  influence  the  heart  and  conscience,  the 
poetical  element,  though  never  entirely  suppressed,  was 
held  in  restraint,  to  further  the  higher  ends  of  spiritual 
instruction.  Hence,  as  Ewald  remarks,  "Prophetical 
discourse  has  a  form  and  impress  of  its  own,  too  elevat- 
ed to  sink  to  simple  prose,  too  practical  in  its  aim  to 
assume  the  highest  form  of  poetry."  Of  the  two  ideas 
involved  in  valetj  the  prophetical  ruled  the  poetical. 
The  distinction  between  the  poet  and  the  prophet  may 
be  thus  expressed :  as  the  prophet's  aim  was  to  work 
upon  others  in  the  most  direct  and  impressive  manner, 
he  was  at  liberty  to  adopt  any  form  or  method  of  rep- 
resentation ;  but  as  the  immediate  aim  of  the  poet  is  to 
satisfy  himself  and  the  requirements  of  his  art,  he  can- 
not vary  his  definite  manner,  and  change  his  mode  of 
address  at  pleasure,  in  order  to  work  upon  others.  The 
poetical  elevation  appears  most  vividly  in  the  idealistic 
and  imaginative  form,  when  the  patriarchal  heads  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  their  several  families,  Zion,  Jerusa- 
lem, their  religious  and  political  centre,  are  addressed 
as  living  personalities  present  to  the  mind  and  eye  of 
the  prophet.  A  vivid  instance  of  this  personification 
occurs  in  Jer.  xxxi,  16,  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children, 
refusing  to  be  comforted.  It  was  at  Ri^mah  that  the 
Chaldiean  conqueror  assembled  the  last  band  of  cap- 
tives (xl,  1) :  the  prospect  of  perpetual  exile  lay  before 
them.  On  their  departure  the  last  hope  of  Israel's  ex- 
istence seemed  to  expire.  In  the  bold  freedom  of 
'Eastern  imagery,  the  ancestral  mother  of  the  tribe  is 
conceived  of  as  present  at  the  scene,  and  as  raising  a 
loud  wail  of  distress.  This  scene  was  substantially 
repeated  in  the  massacre  at  Bethlehem.  The  cruel 
Edomite  who  then  held  the  government  of  Judaea 


aimed  what  was  meant  to  be  a  fatal  blow  against  the 
real  hope  of  Israel.  ^  Though  it  was  but  a  handful  of 
children  that  actually  perished,  yet  as  among  these  the 
Child  of  Promise  was  supposed  to  be  included,  it  might 
well  seem  as  if  all  were  lost"  (Fairbaim).    See  Poetry. 

YII.  Interpretation  of  Predictions.  —  In  addition  to 
the  hints  given  above  and  below,  we  here  have  only 
space  for  a  few  rules,  deduced  from  the  account  which 
we  have  given  of  the  nature  of  prophecy.  They  are, 
(1.)  Interpose  distances  of  time  according  as  history 
may  show  them  to  be  necessary  with  respect  to  the 
past,  or  inference  may  show  them  to  be  likely  in  respect 
to  the  future,  because,  as  we  have  seen,  the  prophetic 
visions  are  abstracted  from  relations  in  time.  (2.)  Dis> 
tinguish  the  farm  from  the  idea.  Thus  Isaiah  (xi,  15) 
represents  the  idea  of  the  removal  of  all  obstacles  from 
before  God's  people  in  the ybrm  of  the  Lord's  destroying 
the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  sea,  and  smiting  the  river 
into  seven  streams.  (3.)  Distinguish  in  like  manner 
figure  from  what  is  represented  by  it,  e.  g.  in  the  verse 
previous  to  that  quoted  do  not  understand  literally 
^  They  shall  Jly  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Philistines" 
(ver.  14).  (4.)  Make  allowance  for  the  imagery  of  the 
propheUc  visions,  and  for  the  poetical  diction  in  which 
they  are  expressed.  (5.)  In  respect  to  things  past,  in- 
terpret by  the  apparent  meaning,  checked  by  reference 
to  events;  in  respect  to  things  future,  interpret  by  the 
apparent  meaning,  checked  by  reference  to  the  analogy 
of  the  faith.  (6.)  Interpret  according  to  the  principle 
which  may  be  deduced  from  the  examples  of  visions 
explained  in  the  Old  Test.  (7.)  Interpret  according  to 
the  principle  which  may  be  deduced  from  the  examples 
of  prophecies  interpreted  in  the  New  Test.  See  In- 
terpretation. 

VIII.  Use  of  Propheqf, — Predictions  are  at  once  a 
part  and  an  evidence  of  revelation :  at  the  time  that 
they  are  delivered,  and  until  their  fulfilment,  a  part; 
after  they  have  been  fulfilled,  an  evidence.  An  apostle 
(2  Pet.  i,  19)  describes  prophecy  as  "  a  light  shining  in  a 
dark  place,"  or  "a  taper  glimmering  where  there  is 
nothing  to  reflect  its  rays,"  that  is,  throwing  some  light, 
but  only  a  feeble  light  as  compared  with  what  is  shed 
from  the  Gospel  hutor>\  To  this  light,  feeble  as  it  is, 
"you  do  well,"  says  the  apostle,  "  to  take  heed."  And 
he  warns  them  not  to  be  offended  at  the  feebleness  of 
the  light,  because  it  is  of  the  nature  of  prophecy  until 
its  fulfilment  (in  the  case  of  Messianic  pre^lictions,  of 
which  he  is  speaking,  described  as  **  until  the  day  dawn, 
and  the  day  star  arise  in  your  hearts")  to  shed  only  a 
feeble  lighL  Nay,  he  continues,  even  the  prophecies 
are  not  to  be  limited  to  a  single  and  narrow  interpreta- 
tion, **for  the  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the 
will  of  man,"  i.  e.  the  prophets  were  not  affected  by 
personal  considerations  in  their  predictions,  **  but  holy 
men  of  old  spake  by  the  impulse  (^cpo/upoi)  of  the 
Holy  Ghost."  This  is  in  entire  keeping  with  the  above 
views  (§  vi)  of  the  character  of  the  prophetic  utter- 
ances, and  was  the  use  of  prophecy  before  its  fulfilment 
— ^to  act  as  a  feeble  light  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  which 
it  did  not  dispel,  but  through  which  it  threw  its  rays  in 
such  a  way  as  to  enable  a  true-hearted  believer  to  di- 
rect his  steps  and  guide  his  anticipations  (comp.  Acts 
xiii,  27).  But  after  fulfilment,  Peter  says,  "the  word 
of  prophecy"  becomes  "  more  sure"  than  it  was  before, 
that  is,  it  is  no  longer  merely  a  feeble  light  to  guide, 
but  it  is  a  firm  ground  of  confidence,  and,  combined 
with  the  apostolic  testimony,  serves  as  a  trustworthy 
evidence  of  the  faith ;  so  trustworthy  that  even  after  he 
and  his  brother  apostles  are  dead,  those  whom  he  ad- 
dressed will  feel  secure  that  they  "had  not  followed 
cunningly  devised  fables,"  but  the  truth. 

As  an  evidence,  fulfilled  prophecy  is  as  satisfactory 
as  anything  can  be,  for  who  can  know  the  future  ex- 
cept the  Ruler  who  disposes  future  events;  and  from 
whom  can  come  prediction  except  from  him  who  knows 
the  future?  After  all  that  has  been  said  and  unsaid, 
prophecy  and  miracles,  each  resting  on  their  own  evi- 
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denoe,  must  alwtya  be  the  chief  and  direct  evidences 
of  the  truth  of  the  divine  character  of  a  religion.  Where 
they  exist,  a  divine  power  is  proved.  Nevertheless, 
they  should  never  be  rested  on  alone,  but  in  combina- 
tion with  the  general  character  of  the  whole  scheme 
to  which  they  belong.  Its  miracles,  its  prophecies,  its 
morals,  its  propagation,  and  its  adaptation  to  human 
needs,  are  the  chief  evidences  of  Christianity.  None 
of  these  must  be  taken  separately.  The  fact  of  their 
conspiring  together  is  the  strongest  evidence  of  alL 
That  one  object  with  which  predictions  are  delivered  is 
to  serve  in  an  afler-age  as  au  evidence  on  which  faith 
may  reasonably  rest  is  stated  by  our  Lord  himself: 
**And  now  I  have  told  you  before  it  come  to  pass,  theU 
vhen  it  is  come  to  pan,  ye  might  believt^  (John  xiv,  29). 
See  PnoFHECT. 

As  prophecy  came  7ro\vfiep&s  cat  voXvrpuiroic,  in 
many  portions  and  in  many  modes  (Heb.  i,  1),  we  need 
not  be  surprised  to  find  a  relative  disregard  of  time  in 
its  announcements.  The  seers  beheld  things  to  come 
much  as  we  look  upon  a  starry  sky.  To  the  natural 
eye  all  the  OTbs  that  bespangle  the  firmament  seem  to 
be  at  the  same  distance  from  the  earth.  Though  the 
monarchies  of  Daniel  are  successive,  yet  in  a  certain 
way  they  are  described  as  co-existent;  for  it  is  only  on 
the  establishment  of  the  last  that  they  seem  to  disap- 
pear. As  the  predse  time  of  individual  events  is  not 
revealed,  prophecy  describes  them  as  continuous.  The 
representation  is  rather  in  space  than  in  time;  the 
wikole  appears  foreshortened;  perspective  is  regarded 
rather  than  actual  distance;  as  a  common  observer 
would  describe  the  stars,  grouping  them  as  they  appear, 
and  not  according  to  their  true  positions.  Prof.  Payne 
Smith  well  observes,  ''The  prophets  are  called  seers, 
and  their  writings  visions.  They  describe  events  pass- 
ing before  their  mental  eye  as  simple  facts,  without  the 
idea  of  time.  A  picture  may  represent  the  past,  the 
present,  or  the  future;  this  we  may  know  from  its  ac- 
cessories by  the  inference  of  the  judgment,  but  not  by 
the  sight  as  such.  If  time  is  revealed,  as  in  the  seventy 
weeks  of  Daniel,  time  is  the  idea  impressed  upon  the 
mind.  But  where  time  is  not  itself  the  thing  revealed, 
the  facts  of  revelation  are  not  described  as  connected 
with  or  growing  out  of  one  another,  as  in  the  pages  of 
histor}",  but  are  narrated  as  facts  merely,  which  future 
ages  must  arrange  in  their  proper  place,  as  one  by  one 
they  are  fulfilled."  The  fint  conquest  and  the  complete 
destruction  of  Babylon  are  spoken  of  together  (Jer.  1, 
41),  though  nearly  a  thousand  yean  elapsed  between 
them.  Zechariah  connects  the  spiritual  salvation  of 
the  Church  in  the  distant  future  with  the  temporal  de- 
liverance of  the  Jews  under  Alexander  and  the  Macca- 
bees. In  the  description  which  is  given  of  the  humili- 
ation and  glory  of  the  Messiah,  notice  is  seldom  taken 
of  the  interval  which  is  to  elapse  before  the  full  and 
final  establishment  of  his  kingdom.  So  Paul  in  the  ful- 
ness of  his  faith,  which  realized  the  object  of  his  hope, 
and  brought  vividly  before  the  eye  of  his  mind  the  con- 
summation of  all  things,  has  used  language  respecting 
the  coming  of  Christ  which  some  have  misinterpreted 
as  implying  that  he  expected  the  day  of  Christ  to  arrive 
in  his  lifetime.  Occasionally  the  precise  time  was  re- 
vealed, as  in  the  case  of  the  sojourn  of  Abraham  and 
his  posterity  in  Egypt  (Gen.  xv,  13) ;  the  disruption  of 
Ephraim  (Isa.  vii,  8),  and  the  captivity  in  Babylon 
(Jer.  xxix,  10).  Bu^  usually  the  prophets  were  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  time,  and  only  ascertained,  after  careful 
inquiry,  that  they  spoke  of  the  distant  future  (1  Pet.  i, 
10-12).  At  evening- time  it  shall  be  light  (Zech.  xiv, 
7).  The  faithful  in  the  land  will  discern  the  period 
when  the  events  are  upon  the  eve  of  fulfilment.    See 
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IX.  Development  ofjfematdc  P^'o^^cy.— Prediction, 
in  the  shape  of  promise  and  threatening,  begins  with 
the  book  of  Genesis.  Immediately  upon  the  fall,  hopes 
of  recovery  and  salvation  are  held  out,  but  the  manner 
in  which  this  salvation  is  to  be  effected  is  left  altogether 


indefinite.  AU  that  is  at  fint  declared  is  that  It  shall 
come  through  a  child  of  woman  (Gen.  iii,  15).  By  de- 
grees the  area  is  limited :  it  is  to  come  through  the 
family  of  Shem  (ix,  26),  through  the  family  of  Abra- 
ham (xii,  8),  of  Isaac  (xxii,  18),  of  Jacob  (xxviii,  14), 
of  Judah  (xlix,  10).  Balaam  seems  to  say  that  it  will 
be  wrought  by  a  warlike  Israelitish  King  (Numb,  xxiv, 
17) ;  Jacob,  by  a  peaceful  Ruler  of  the  earth  (Gen.  xlix, 
10) ;  Moses,  by  a  Prophet  like  himself,  i.  e.  a  revealer 
of  a  new  religious  dispensation  (Deut.  xviii,  15).  Na- 
than's announcement  (2  Sam.  vii,  16)  determines  further 
that  the  salvation  is  to  come  through  the  house  of  Da- 
vid, and  through  a  descendant  of  David  who  shall  be 
himself  a  king.  This  promise  is  developed  by  David 
himself  in  the  Messianic  Psalms.  Psalms  xviii  and  Ixi 
are  founded  on  the  promise  communicated  by  Nathan, 
and  do  not  go  beyond  the  announcement  made  by  Na- 
than. The  same  may  be  said  of  Psa.  Ixxxix,  which 
was  composed  by  a  later  writer.  Psalms  ii  and  ex  rest 
upon  the  same  promise  as  their  foundation,  but  add 
new  features  to  it.  The  Son  of  David  is  to  be  the  Son 
of  God  (ii,  7),  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  (ver.  2),  not 
only  the  King  of  Zion  (ver.  6 ;  ex,  1),  but  the  inheritor 
and  lord  of  the  whole  earth  (ii,  8;  ex,  6),  and,  besides 
this,  a  Priest  forever  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek  (ex, 
4).  At  the  same  time  he  is,  as  typified  by  his  progeni- 
tor, to  be  full  of  suffering  and  afiiiction  (Psa.  xxii,  Ixxi, 
cii,  cix) :  brought  down  to  the  grave,  yet  raised  to  life 
without  seeing  corruption  (Psa.  xvi).  In  Psa.  xiv, 
Ixxii,  the  sons  of  Korah  and  Solomon  describe  his 
peaceful  reign.  Between  Solomon  and  Hezekiah  inter- 
vened some  200  years,  during  which  the  voice  of  proph- 
ecy was  silent.  The  Messianic  conception  entertained 
at  this  time  by  the  Jews  might  have  been  that  of  a 
King  of  the  royal  house  of  David  who  would  arise,  and 
gather  under  his  peaceful  sceptre  his  own  people  and 
strangers.  Sufiicient  allusion  to  his  prophetical  and 
priestly  offices  had  been  made  to  create  thoughtful  con- 
sideration, but  as  yet  there  was  no  clear  delinestion  of 
him  in  these  characters.  It  was  reserved  for  the  proph- 
ets to  bring  out  these  features  more  distinctly. 

The  sixteen  prophets  may  be  dixided  into  four  groups : 
the  Prophets  of  the  Northern  Kingdom — Hoses,  Amos, 
Joel,  Jonah ;  the  Prophets  of  the  Southern  Kingdom — 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Obadiah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk, 
Zephaniah;  the  Prophets  of  the  Captivity — Ezekicl 
and  Daniel;  the  Prophets  of  the  Return — Haggai,  Zech- 
ariah, Malachi.  In  this  great  period  of  prophetism  there 
u  no  longer  any  chronological  development  of  Messian- 
ic prophecy,  as  in  the  earlier  period  previous  to  Solo- 
mon. Each  prophet  adds  a  feature,  one  more,  another 
less  clearly :  combine  the  features,  and  we  have  the  por- 
trait; but  it  does  not  grow  gradually  and  perceptibly 
under  the  hands  of  the  several  artists.  Here,  therefore, 
the  task  of  tracing  the  chronological  progress  of  the 
revelation  of  the  Messiah  comes  to  an  end :  its  cubni- 
tuiHng  point  is  found  in  the  prophecy  contained  in  Isa. 
Iii,  18>15,  and  liii.  We  here  read  that  there  should  be 
a  Servant  of  God,  lowly  and  despised,  full  of  grief  and 
suffering,  oppressed,  condemned  as  a  malefactor,  and 
put  to  death.  But  his  sufferings,  it  is  said,  are  not  for 
his  own  sake,  for  he  had  never  been  guilty  of  fraud  or 
violence :  they  are  spontaneously  taken,  patiently  borne, 
vicarious  in  their  character;  and,  by  God's  appoint- 
ment, they  have  an  atoning,  reconciling,  and  justifying 
efficacy.  The  result  of  his  sacrificiad  offering  is  to  be 
his  exaltation  and  triumph.  By  the  path  of  humilia- 
tion and  expiatory  suffering,  he  is  to  reach  that  state 
of  glory  foreshown  by  David  and  Solomon.  The  pro- 
phetic character  of  the  Messiah  is  drawn  out  by  Isaiah 
in  other  parts  of  his  book  as  the  atoning  work  here. 
By  the  time  of  Hezekiah  therefore  (for  Hengstenberg, 
Christology,  vol.  ii,  has  satisfactorily  disproved  the  the- 
ory of  a  beutero-Isaiah  of  the  days  of  the  captivity) 
the  portrait  of  the  Ocav^pitfiroc— at  once  King,  Priest, 
Prophet,  and  Redeemer — was  drawn  in  all  its  essential 
features.    The  contemporar>'  and  later  prophets  (comj). 
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Mic  Vy  2 ;  Dan.  vii,  9 ;  Zech.  vi,  18 ;  MaL  iv,  2)  added 
aome  particulars  and  details,  and  so  the  conception  was 
left  to  await  its  realization  after  an  interval  of  some  400 
years  from  the  date  of  the  last  Hebrew  prophet. 

The  modern  Jews,  in  opposition  to  their  ancient  ex- 
position, have  been  driven  to  a  non-Messianic  interpre- 
tation of  Isa.  liii.  Among  Christians  the  non-Messian- 
ic interpretation  commenced  with  Grotius.  He  ap- 
plies the  chapter  to  Jeremiah.  According  to  Doderlein, 
Schuster,  Stephani,  Eichbom,  KoseumUller,  Hitzig, 
Handewerk,  Koster  (after  the  Jewish  expositors  Jar- 
chi,  Aben-£zra,  Kimchi,  Abarbanel,  Lipmann),  the  sub- 
ject of  the  prophecy  is  the  Israelitish  people.  Accord- 
ing to  Eckermann,  Ewald,  Bleek,  it  is  the  ideal  Israel- 
itish people.  According  to  Paulus,  Ammon,  Maurer, 
Thenius,  Knobel,  it  is  the  godly  portion  of  the  Israel- 
itish people.  According  to  De  Wette,  Gesenius,  Schen- 
kel,  Umbreit,  Hofmann,  it  is  the  prophetical  body.  Au- 
gusti  refers  it  to  king  Uzziah ;  Konynenburg  and  Bahrdt 
to  Hezekiah ;  Staudlin  to  Isaiah  himself;  Bolteii  to  the 
house  of  David.  Ewald  thinks  that  no  historical  person 
was  intended,  but  that  the  author  of  the  chapter  has 
misled  his  readers  by  inserting  a  passage  from  an  older 
book,  in  which  a  martyr  was  spoken  of.  **This,"  he 
says,  "quite  spontaneously  suggested  itself,  and  has 
impressed  itself  on  my  mind  more  and  more ;"  and  he 
thinks  that  '^controversy  on  ch.  liii  will  never  cease 
until  this  truth  is  acknowledged"  {Propheten,  vol  ii,  p. 
407).  Hengstenberg  gives  the  following  list  of  German 
commentators  who  have  maintained  the  Messianic  ex- 
planation :  Dathe,  Hensler,  Kocher,  Koppe,  Michaelis, 
Schmieder,  Storr,  Hansi,  KrUger,  Jafan,  Steudel,  Sack, 
Reinke,  Tholuck,  HHvemick,  Stier.  Hengstenberg's  own 
exposition,  and  criticism  of  the  expositions  of  others,  is 
well  worth  consultation  (Christology,  vol.  ii).  Kiehm 
has  given  a  very  good  outline  of  these  prophecies  in 
their  origin,  historical  character,  and  relation  to  New- 
Test,  fulfilment  in  the  Stvdien  undKrilikm  for  1865  and 
1869  (transL  by  Jefferson,  Messianic  Prophecy,  Edinb. 
1876, 12mo).  Drummond's  work  on  The  Jewish  MeS' 
siah  is  a  semi -rationalistic  view  drawn  chiefly  from 
apocryphal  literature  (Lond.  1877,  8vo).  Prebendary 
Row  has  shown  {BampUm  Lecture  for  1877,  p.  234  sq.) 
the  insufficiency  of  the  Messianic  elements  of  the  Old 
Test,  as  an  ideal  model  for  the  delineation  of  the  Christ 
of  the  Xew  Test.    See  Messiah. 

X.  Prophets  of  the  New  Testament,— So  far  as  their 
predictive  powers  are  concerned,  the  Old-Test,  prophets 
find  their  New-Test,  counterpart  in  the  writer  of  the 
Apocalypse ;  but  in  their  general  character,  as  specially 
illumined  revealers  of  God's  will,  their  counterpart  will 
rather  be  found,  first  in  the  Great. Prophet  of  the  Church, 
and  his  forerunner  John  the  Baptist,  and  next  in  all 
those  persons  who  were  endowed  with  the  extraor- 
dinary gifts  of  the  Spirit  in  the  apostolic  age,  the  speak- 
ers with  tongues  and  the  interpreters  of  tongues^  the 
prophets  and  the  discerners  of  spirits,  the  teachers  and 
workers  of  miracles  (I  Cor.  xii,  10,  28).  The  connect- 
ing link  between  the  Old-Test,  prophet  and  the  speaker 
with  tongues  is  the  state  of  ecstasy  in  which  the  former 
at  times  received  bis  visions  and  in  which  the  latter 
uttered  his  words.  The  Old-Test,  prophet,  however, 
was  his  own  interpreter :  he  did  not  speak  in  the  state 
of  ecstasy:  he.  saw  his  visions  in  the  ecstatic,  and  de- 
clared them  in  the  ordinary  state.  The  New-Test,  dis- 
cemer  of  spirits  has  his  prototype  in  such  as  Micaiah, 
the  son  of  Imlah  (1  Kings  xxii,  22),  the  worker  of  mir- 
acles in  Elijah  and  Elisha,  the  teacher  in  each  and  all 
of  the  prophets.  The  prophets  of  the  New  Test  repre- 
sented their  namesakes  of  the  Old  Test,  as  being  ex- 
pounders of  divine  truth  and  interpreters  of  the  di^nne 
will  to  their  auditors. 

That  predictive  powers  did  occasionally  exist  in  the 
New-Test,  prophets  is  proved  by  the  case  of  Agabus 
^Acts  xi,  28),  but  this  was  not  their  characteristic. 
They  were  not  an  order,  like  apostles,  bishops  or  pres- 
byters, and  deacons,  but  they  were  men  or  women  (xxi, 


9)  who  had  the  x<ipur/ia  vpofriniac  vouchsafed  them. 
If  men,  they  might  at  the  same  time  be  apostles  (1  Cor. 
2dv);  and  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  the  different 
Xapiofiara  of  wisdom,  knowledge,  faith,  teaching,  mir- 
acles, prophecy,  discernment,  tongues,  and  interpreta- 
tion (ch.  xii)  being  all  accumulated  on  one  person,  and 
this  person  might  or  might  not  be  a  presbyter.  Paul 
describes  prophecy  as  being  effective  for  the  conversion, 
apparently  the  sudden  and  immediate  conversion,  of 
unbelievers  (xiv,  24),  and  for  the  instruction  and  conso- 
lation of  believers  (ver.  81).  This  shows  its  nature.  It 
was  a  spiritual  gift  which  enabled  men  to  understand 
and  to  teach  the  truths  of  Christianity,  especially  as 
veiled  in  the  Old  Test.,  and  to  exhort  and  warn  with 
authority  and  effect  greater  than  human  (see  Locke, 
Paraphrase,  note  on  1  Cor.  xii,  and  Conybeare  and 
Howson,  i,  461).  The  prophets  of  the  New  TesL  were 
supematurally  illuminated  expounders  and  preachers. 

XI.  Literature, — On  the  general  subject  of  prophecy 
no  comprehensive  or  altogether  satbfactory  treatise  has 
yet  been  produced.  Among  the  old  works  we  may 
mention  Augustine,  De  Civiiaie  Dei,  lib.  xviii,  cap. 
27  sq.  (pp.  vii,  608,  Paris,  1685) ;  Carpzov,  Inirod,  ad 
Libros  Canonieos  (Lips.  1757).  Some  good  remarks  will 
be  found  in  the  essay  of  John  Smith,  On  Prophecy 
{Select  Discourses,  disc  vi,  p.  181,  Lond.  1821,  8vo), 
which  was  translated  into  Latin  and  reprinted  at  the 
end  of  Le  Clerc's  Commentary  on  the  Prophets  (Amsterd. 
1781).  It  contains  interesting  passages  on  the  nature 
of  the  predictions  in  the  Old  Test.,  extracted  from  Jew- 
ish authors,  of  whom  Maimonides  is  the  most  distin- 
guished. Of  less  importance  is  the  essay  of  Hermann 
Witaius,  De  Prophetia  et  Prophetis  (in  vol  1  of  his  Mis^ 
ceUan.  Sacra  [Utrecht,  1692],  p.  1-392):  he  digresses 
too  much  and  needlessly  from  the  main  question,  and 
says  Uttle  applicable  to  the  point;  but  he  still  supplies 
some  useful  materials.  The  same  remark  also  applies 
in  substance  to  Knibbe's  History  of  the  Prophets.  Some 
valuable  remarks,  but  much  more  that  is  arbitrary  and 
untenable,  will  be  found  in  Crusius's  Hypomnemata  ad 
Theologiam  Prophet,  (Lips.  1764, 8  vols.).  In  the  Trea- 
tise on  Prophecy  inserted  by  Jahn  in  his  Introduction 
to  the  Old  Testament,  be  endeavors  to  refute  the  views 
of  the  Rationalists,  but  does  not  sift  the  subject  to  the 
bottom.  Kleuker's  work,  De  Nexu  Prcph,  inter  utrum- 
que  Fadus,  possesses  more  of  a  genuine  theological 
character.  The  leader  of  the  Rationalists  is  Eichbom, 
Die  Hebraischen  Propheten  (Gotting.  1816) ;  also  in  his 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  his  disserta- 
tion De  Prophet,  Pees,  Hebr.  Their  views  on  this  sub- 
ject are  most  fully  explained  by  Knobel  in  his  Prophe^ 
tismus  der  Hdfrder  tfoUstandig  dargeeteUt  (Breslau,  1837, 
2  vols.) :  the  work  contains,  however,  little  original  re- 
search, and  is  valuable  only  as  a  compilation  of  what 
the  Rationalists  assert  concerning  prophecy.  The  work 
of  Kdster,  Die  Propheten  des  A.  und  N,  T.  (Leipsic, 
1888),  bears  a  higher  character:  on  many  points  he  ap- 
proaches to  sounder  views;  but  he  is  inconsistent  and 
wavering,  and  therefore  cannot  be  said  to  have  essen- 
tially advanced  the  knowledge  of  this  subject.  Of  con- 
siderable eminence  is  the  treatise  ^y  Ewald  on  proph- 
ecy, prefixed  to  his  Propheten  des  A  Uen  Bundes  (Stuttg. 
1840;  1867,  3  vols.).  But  to  the  important  question, 
whether  the  prophets  enjoyed  supernatural  assistance  or 
not,  an  explicit  answer  will  there  be  sought  for  in  vain. 
His  view  of  the  subject  is  in  the  main  that  of  the  Ra- 
tionalists, though  he  endeavors  to  veil  it :  the  Spirit  of 
God  influencing  the  prophets  is,  in  fact,  only  their  own 
mind  worked  up  by  circumstances;  their  enthusiasm 
and  ecstiisy  are  made  to  explain  alL  Finally,  the  work 
of  Hoffmann,  Weissagung  und  ErfuUung  im  A .  und  N.  T, 
(Nordlingen,  1841,  vol  i),  is  chargeable  with  spurious 
and  affected  originality :  his  views  are  often  in  their 
very  details  forced  and  strained,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  subject  has  by  this  work  gained  less  than  from 
the  author's  talent  might  have  been  expected.  Many 
of  the  elements  of  prophecy  have  been  very  ably  and 
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soundly  difictused  by  Hengstenbeig,  Chritiology  of  the 
Old  Tettamaii,  in  T.  T.  Clark's  transL  (Edinb.  1864). 
Other  German  works  of  importance  on  the  subject  are 
those  of  Umbreit,  Uie  Propketen  de*  A,  Test,  (in  the 
JStiuL  V,  Krit,  1833,  p.  1048  sq.) ;  Tholuck,  Die  Pro- 
pketen und  ihre  WeiBsagwngm  (1860;  transL  in  the 
JBibUotheea  Saera,  1838,  p.  861  aq.).  The  subject  is 
likewise  discussed  more  or  less  fully  in  all  the  introduc- 
tions (q.  V.)  to  the  Old  Test.  See  also  Bible  Educator 
(Index,  s.  v.).  One  of  the  latlkst  and  most  specious 
productions  of  the  Rationalistic  school  is  that  of  Prof. 
Kuenen  (of  the  University  of  Leyden),  The  Prophets 
and  Prophecy  in  Israel  (transl.  by  Milroy,  Lond.  1877, 
8vo) ;  it  reiterated  with  ingenious  array  all  the  difficul- 
ties, contradictions,  and  failures  alleged  by  hostile  writ- 
ers, and  refuted  or  explained  again  and  again  by  ortho- 
dox scholars.    Comp.  Sker. 

Among  writers  in  English  we  may  especially  name 
the  following :  Sherlock,  Discourses  on  the  Use  and  In- 
tent  of  Prophecy  (1755,  8vo) ;  Hurd,  Introd.  to  the  Study 
of  the  Prophecies,  etc.  (1772, 8vo) ;  Apthorp,  Discourses 
on  Prophecy  (1786,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Davison,  Discourses  on 
Prophecy  (1821,  8vo);  Smith  (J.  Pye),  Principles  of 
Interpirtation  a*  applied  to  the  Prophecies  of  Holy 
Scripture  (1829,  8vo);  Brooks,  Elements  of  Prophetical 
Interpretation  (1837, 12mo) ;  Alexander,  Connection  of 
the  Old  and  New  Tettaments  (1841,  8vo),  lecL  iv-vii,  p. 
168-882;  Lowth,  De  Sacra  Ptui  Hebraorum  (Oxon. 
1821,  and  transl.  by  Gregory,  Lond.  1835) ;  Horsley,  Bilh 
lical  Criticism  (Lond.  1820) ;  Home,  Introduction  to  Holy 
Scripture  (Lond.  1828),  ch.  iv,  §  3;  Van  Mildert,  Boyle 
Lectures  (Lond.  1831),  §  xxii;  Fairbairn,  Prophecy:  its 
Nature,  Functions,  and  Interpretation  (Edinb.  1856); 
H<Caul,  Aids  to  Faith  (Lond.  1861);  Smith  (R.  Payne), 
Messianic  Interpretation  of  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah 
(Oxf.  1862) ;  Davidson,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament 
(Lond.  1862),  ii,  422;  Stanley,  Lectures  on  the  Jetcish 
Church  (Lond.  1863) ;  Maurice,  The  Prophets  and  Kings 
of  the  Old  Testament  (rep.  Bost.  1853) ;  Stuart,  Bints  on 
the  Interpretation  of  Prophecy  (Andover,  1844) ;  Arnold, 
On  the  Interpretation  of  Prophecy  (in  his  Works,  Lond. 
1845,  i,  373  sq.) ;  Taylor,  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry  (rep. 
N.  Y.  1862).  See  also  Joum,  Sacred  Literature,  Oct. 
1862;  Meth,  Quar,  Rev.  April,  1862;  Alford,  Greek  Test. 
(note  on  ^'Acts**  xiii,  41)';  the  monographs  cited  by 
Volbeding,  Index  Profframmatum,  p.  22,  48,  44;  by 
Uase,  Leben  Jesu,  p.  103;  by  Danz,  Wdrterh,  p.  798; 
by  Darling,  Cydopcedia  BibtiographiccL,  col.  1785  sq.; 
and  under  the  art.  Prophets,  Major  and  Minor. 

Prophetess  (riX*^^),  nehiah,  irpo^fjnct  Exod.  xv, 
20 ;  Luke  ii,  36).  Among  the  remarkable  women  who 
appear  to  have  exercised  the  gift  of  prophecy,  we  find 
Bliriam  (Exod.  xv,  20) ;  Deborah ;  Hannah  (1  Sam.  ii, 
1) ;  Huldah  (2  Kings  xxii,  14) ;  the  wife  of  Isaiah  (Isa. 
viii,  3) ;  Anna  (Luke  ii,  36) ;  and  the  four  daughters  of 
Philip  (Acts  xxi,  8, 9).  Miriam,  Deborah,  Huldah,  and 
others  were  called  prophetesses,  not  because  they  were 
supposed  to  be  gifted  with  a  knowledge  of  futurity,  like 
the  seers,  but  because  they  possessed  a  poetical  in- 
spiration ;  and  inspired  (especially  sacred)  poetry  was  al- 
ways deemed  of  supernatural  and  divine  origin.  See 
Prophet. 

Prophets,  Palse.  As  Moses  had  foretold,  a  host 
of  false  prophets  arose  in  later  times  among  the  He- 
brews, who  promised  prosperity  without  repentance,  and 
predicted  after  "  the  deceit  of  their  own  hearts"  (Deut 
xiii,  1-5;  Jer.  xiv,  14-16;  xxiii,  9-27).  According  to 
Dent,  xviii,  20^22,  a  false  prophet  was  punished  capi- 
tally, being  stoned  to  death.  There  were  two  cases  in 
which  a  person  was  held  convicted  of  the  crime,  and 
consequently  liable  to  its  punishment :  1.  If  a  prophet 
spoke  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  he  was  tolerated,  so  long 
as  he  remained  unconvicted  of  imposture,  even  though 
he  threatened  calamit)*  to  the  state.  He  might  be  im- 
prisoned (Jer.  xxvi,  8-16;  1  Kings  xxii,  1-28),  but 
could  not  legally  be  put  to  death,  unless  a  prediction  of 


his  failed  of  accomplishment;  then  he  was  regarded  as 
an  impostor,  and  stoned.  2.  If  a  person  propheued  in 
the  name  of  any  other  god,  whether  his  prediction  was 
accomplished  or  not,  he  was,  at  all  events,  considered  a 
false  prophet,  and,  as  such,  capitally  punished.  In  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  Ahab  could  muster  four  hundred 
prophets  of  Baal  at  a  time  (1  Kings  xxii,  6).  In  still 
later  times  false  prophets,  uttering  the  suggestions  of 
their  own  imagination,  abounded  in  the  Church,  and 
did  much  mischief  (Matt,  vii,  15;  xxiv,  11 ;  Mark  xiii, 
22 ;  Luke  vi,  26 ;  2  Pet.  ii,  1 ;  1  John  iv,  1).  See  Mes- 
siahs, False. 

Prophets,  French.    See  Camisard. 

Prophets,  Major  and  Minor.  We  have  in  the 
Old  Testament  the  writings  of  sixteen  prophets;  that 
is,  of  four  greater  and  twelve  lesser  prophets.  The  four 
greater  prophets  are  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and 
DanieL  The  Jews  do  not  properly  place  Daniel  among 
the  prophets,  because  (they  say)  be  lived  in  the  splen- 
dor of  temporal  dignities,  and  led  a  kind  of  life  different 
from  other  prophets.  The  twelve  lesser  prophets  are 
Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum, 
Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Mala- 
chL  The  collectors  of  the  canon  arranged  the  prophets 
chronologically,  but  considered  the  whole  of  the  twelve 
lesser  prophets  as  one  work,  which  they  placed  after 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  inasmuch  as  the  last  three  lesser 
prophets  lived  later  than  they.  Daniel,  as  above  ob- 
served, wss  placed  in  the  Hagiogrspha,  because  be  had 
not  fiUed  the  prophetic  office.  The  collection  of  the 
less^  prophets  themselves  was  again  intended  to  be 
chronologically  disposed ;  still  Hosea  is,  on  account  of 
the  extent  of  his  work,  allowed  precedence  before  those 
lesser  prophets  who,  generally,  were  his  contemporaries, 
and  also  before  those  who  flourished  at  a  somewhat 
earlier  period.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Hcngstenberg 
(jChristohgy,  iv,  285)  and  of  Pusey  {Minor  Prophets,^t, 
i,  introd.)  that  the  writings  of  the  Minor  Prophets  are 
actually  placed  chronologically.  Accordingly,  the  for- 
mer arranges  the  list  of  the  prophets  as  follows :  Hosea, 
Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Isaiah  (*Hhe  prin- 
cipal prophetical  figure  in  the  first  or  Ass^'^rian  period 
of  canonical  prophetism"),  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zepha- 
niah, Jeremiah  ("  the  principal  prophetical  figure  in  the 
second  or  Babylonian  period  of  canonical  prophetism**), 
Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi.  Calmet 
(Diet,  Bibl.  s.  V.  "  Prophet")  as  follows :  Hoses,  Amos, 
Isaiah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Jeremiah,  Zephaniah, 
Joel,  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  Habakknk,  Obadiah,  Hsggai, 
Zechariah,  Malachi.  Stanley  (I^ct.  xix)  in  the  follow- 
ing order:  Joel,  Jonah,  Hosea,  Amos,  Isaiah,  Micah, 
Nahum,  Zechariah,  Zephaniah,  Habakkuk,  Obadiah, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Isaiah,  Daniel,  Haggai,  Zechariah, 
Malachi.  Hence  it  appears  that  Stanley  recognises  two 
Isaiahs  and  two  Zechariahs,  unless  "  the  author  of  Isa. 
xl-Ixvi  is  regarded  as  the  older  Isaiah  transported  into 
a  style  and  position  later  than  his  own  time"  (p.  428). 
Obadiah  is  generally  considered  to  have  lived  at  a  later 
date  than  is  compatible  with  a  chronological  arrange- 
ment of  the  canon,  in  consequence  of  his  reference  to 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem.  But  such  an  inference  is  not 
necessary,  for  the  prophet  might  have  thrown  himself 
in  imagination  forward  to  the  date  of  his  prophecy 
(Hcngstenberg),  or  the  wonls  which,  as  translated  by 
the  A.  v.,  are  a  remonstrance  as  to  the  past,  may  be 
really  but  an  imperative  as  to  the  future  (Pusey).  For 
the  various  questions  relating  to  each  person  and  book, 
see  the  several  names  in  their  alphabetical  places.  See 
also  Bible. 

Commentaries, — The  following  are  the  special  exe- 
getical  helps  on  the  prophets  in  general :  Jerome,  Com- 
mentarii  (in  Opp,  vol.  v,  ed.  Basil.) ;  Abrabanel,  tZ$^*lQ 
(written  in  1497,  and  frequently  printed  and  translated 
in  various  forms  and  portions);  Kimchi,  David  (first 
printed  in  the  Rabbinical  Bible,  Yen.  1548,  fol.);  (Eco- 
lampadius,  Commentarii  (BasiL  1558,  2  vols,  fol.) ;  Pey- 
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roo,  Commentttire  (Par.  1678, 12mo);  Lowthi  Comment- 
tary  (Lond.  1714, 4  voK  4to;  embraced  in  the  oommen- 
toiy  of  Patrick,  Lowth,  etc.) ;  Van  Til,  Commentaria 
(L.  R  1744,  3  Tola.  4to);  Yogel,  UmadureUmng  (HaUe, 
1771-73,  4  vols.  8vo) ;  Weitenauer,  Metaphratit  (Aag. 
Vind.  1768,  8vo) ;  Dathe,  Notm  [on  Maj.  Proph.  only] 
(Halle,  1779,  1785,  8vo) ;  Smith  (J.),  Explanation 
[chiefly  compiled]  (Edinb.  1787, 1840, 12mo) ;  Vaupel, 
Erkldrung  (Dread.  1798-80,  2  vols.  8to);  Eichhorn, 
Erkldrwng  (Getting.  1816-19,  3  vola.  8vo) ;  Agier,  Des 
Explications  (Par.  1820-22,  10  vols.  8vo);  Cole,  Com- 
mentary  [includ.  N.  T.]  (Lond.  1826, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Ileng- 
Btenberg,  Chi-istologie  (Berlin,  1829-85, 1854-^7,  3  vols. 
870;  transl.  N.  Y.  1853-59,  Edinb.  1854-58,  3  vols.  8vo; 
abridgm.  Lond.  1847,  8to)  ;  Ruckert,  Erlaut.  [on  cer^ 
tain  parts]  (Leips.  1^1, 8vo) ;  Tegg's  ed.  NoUa  [chiefl}' 
compiled]  (Lond.  1836,  5  vols.  8vo);  Hoffmann,  Ausle- 
gung  [on  the  Maj.  Proph.,  compiled]  (Stuttg.  1839, 
8vo) ;  Stephenson,  Chrisiology  (Lond.  1839, 2  vols.  8vo) ; 
Ewald,  Erkldrung  (Stuttg.  1840-42,  Getting.  1867-69, 
2  vols.  8ro) ;  Maurer,  Commentarius  (Lips.  1841,  8vo) ; 
Herxheimer,  d^Q  [includ.  the  Hagiog.]  (BerL  1841-44, 
in  parts,  8vo);  Delitzsch  and  Caspari,  Exeg,  Ilandb, 
(Leips.  1842,  8vo) ;  Umbreit,  Commentar  (Hamb.  1842- 
46,  5  vols.  8vo) ;  Xoyes,  Trantlation  (BosL  1843,  N.  Y. 
1849,  3  vols.  12mo);  Hitzig,  Uebenetz,  (Leips.  1854, 
8vo);  Smith  (G.  V.),  Prophecies  relating  to  Assyria 
(Lond.  1857, 12mo) ;  Williams,  Prophets  during  the  As' 
Syrian  Empire  (ibid.  1866, 8vo).  See  Old  Testament. 
The  following  are  exclusively  on  the  Minor  Proph- 
ets :  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Commeniarii  (in  Opp,  iii,  1- 
870;  also  Ingolst.  1607,  foL);  Theodoret,  Interprttatw 
(in  Opp,  II,  ii) ;  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  CommentarU 
(in  Mai's  Nov,  Collectio,  I,  i,  41-104) ;  Remigius  Antis- 
siod.  Enarrationes  (in  BibL  Max,  Pair,  vol  xvi) ;  Ru- 
pertus  Tuitiensia,  CommentarU  (in  Opp,  i,  651) ;  Alber- 
tus  Magnus,  CommentarU  (Basil.  1525,  fol.);  Tamon, 
Commenlarius  (Rost.  1522,  4to;  Lips.  1688, 1706,  4to); 
Lambert,  CommentarU  (Argent.  1525-26,  5  vols.  8vo; 
Francf.  1589,  1605,  3  vols.  8vo);  Calvin,  Pralectiones 
(Genev.  1559, 1581, 1612,  foL ;  in  Opp,  vol.  ix ;  in  French, 
ibid.  1560,  etc,  4to;  transl  by  Owen,  Edinb.  1846-49, 5 
vols.8vo);  Forer,ComffMfi<ant(yen.l565,8vo);  Wigand, 
Explicatio  (Francf.  1566,  8vo) ;  Hemming,  Explanation 
nes  (Lips.  1568,  4to);  Strigel,  Scholia  (ibid.  1561, 1570, 
1571,  8vo) ;  Montanus  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commentarius 
(Antw.  1571,  fol.,  1582,  4to) ;  De  Ribera  [Rom.  Cath.], 
CommentarU  (ibid.  1511  and  often,  fol.) ;  Gualter,  Com- 
mentarii  (Tigur.  1572,  ful.) ;  P.  dc  Palacio  [Rom.  Cath.], 
Commentarius  (Colon.  1583,  1588,  8vo) ;  Danieus,  Com^ 
mentaria  (Genev.  1586, 1594, 8vo ;  transL  by  Stockwood, 
Lond.  1594, 4to) ;  Livelie,  A  imotationes  [on  a  part  only] 
(Lond.  1587,  8vo;  also  in  the  Critici  Sacrif  vol.  iv); 
Ueilbrunn,  Loci  communes  (Lauing.  1588,  8vo) ;  M.  de 
Palacio  [Rom.  Cath.],  Explanationes  (Salam.  1593,  fol.) ; 
AUcheich,  HIX'^p,  etc  (Venice,  1595  and  later,  fol.) ; 
A  Measana  [Rom.  Cath.],  Paraphrasis  (Antw.  1597, 
4to) ;  Winckelmann,  Commentarius  (Francof.  1608, 1620, 
2  vols.  8vo) ;  Thuan  and  Rittenhaus,  Metaphrasis  (Am- 
berg.  1604,  8vo);  Maldonatua,  Commentarius  (Ck>lon. 
1611,  foL) ;  A  Castro  [Rom.  Cath.],  CommentarU  (Lugd. 
1615,  MagunL  1617,  fol.);  A  Figeiro  [Rom.  Cath.], 
CommentarU  (in  his  Opp,  Lugd.  1615,  foL);  Wolder, 
Disputationes  (Wittemb.  1617,  4to);  Sanctius  [Rom. 
Cath.],  Commentarius  (Lugd.  1621,  fol.) ;  A  Lapide, 
Commentarius  (Antw.  1625,  fol.);  Dmsius,  Commenta- 
rius (Amst.  1627,  4to;  also  in  the  Critici  Sacrt);  Phi- 
lippsus  [Rom.  Cath.],  CommentarU  (Par.  1683,  4  vols, 
fol.);  Fabricius,  Condones  (Bern.  1641,  fol.);  Light- 
foot,  Vtrsiones  (in  WorkSf  x,  453) ;  Colons  [Rom.  Cattu], 
Commentaria  (Panorm.  1644,  foL)  :  Macorps  [Rom. 
Cath.],  Paraphrase  (Par.  1644,  1646,  2  vola.  12mo) ; 
Cocceius,  Commentarius  (L.  B.  1652,  fol) ;  Hutcheson, 
Exjwsition  (Lond.  1655, 3  vols.  8vo ;  1657,  fol) ;  Stokes, 
Explication  (ibid.  1659,  8vo)  ;  Kunad,  Commentarius 
(Dresd.  1677,  4to) ;  De  Veil,  Explicatio  (Lond.  1680, 


8vo) ;  Schmid  and  Baldwin,  Commentarius  (Lips.  1686| 
1698,  4to);  Pooock,  Commentaries  [on  a  part]  (Oxt 
1686,  fol ;  also  in  Works) ;  Mercer,  CommentarU  [on 
the  first  five  only]  (Gieas.  1695, 4to) ;  Marck,  Comment 
tortus  (Amst  1696-1701,  5  vols.  4to;  Tubing.  1734,  2 
vols,  fol) ;  Tauler,  Predigten  (Ulm,  1699,  4to) ;  Lyaer, 
Pralectiones  (Goelar,  1709,  4to);  Perteislen,  Erkldrung 
(F.  ad  M.  1723,  4to);  Gebhard,  Erkldrung  (at  various 
places,  1723-28, 10  pta.  4to;  Brunsw.  1737, 4to) ;  Almo- 
sino,  D'^D^na  (in  Frankfurter's  Rabbin.  Bible,  Amst 
1724-27,  fol);  Patronus  [Rom.  Cath.],  CommentarU 
(Neap.  1743,  fol) ;  Borke,  Gnonum  (Heidelb.  1753,  4to) ; 
Atschul,  rn^2C13,  etc  [includ.  the  Hagiogr.]  (Leghorn, 
1753  and  later,'  8vo) ;  Vogel,  Umschreib,  (Hal  1773, 
8vo) ;  Struensee,  Uebersetz,  (Halberst  1777, 8vo) ;  Wal- 
ther,  Uebersetz,  (Steud.  1777,  8vo) ;  Vollborth,  Anmerk, 
(Getting.  1783, 8vo) :  Newoome,  Notes  (Lond.  1785, 4to; 
1836,  8vo);  Bauer,  Erkldr,  (Leips.  1786,  8vo);  Staud- 
ling,  Erldut,  [on  parts]  (Stuttg.  1786,  8vo) ;  Heusler, 
AnUncuhersions  [on  passages]  (Kilon.  1786,  4to) ;  Mol- 
denhauer,  Erkldr,  [includ.  Dan.]  (Quedl.  1787,  4to); 
Vampel,  Erkldr,  (Dresd.  1793, 8vo) ;  Dahl,  Observations 
[on  passages]  (Neoetr.  1793,  8vo);  Wolf  (of  Dessau), 
nnpia,  etc  (Dessau,  1805, 8vo,  and  later) ;  Vater,  O&fcr^ 
vationes  [on  passages]  (Hal  1816,  4to) ;  Schroder,  Er^ 
Idut,  (Leips.  1823,  8vo);  RosenmUller,  Scholia  (Lips. 
1827,  4  vols.  8vo) ;  Ackermann,  Annotationes  (ViennsB^ 
1830,  8vo)  ;  Zadel,  Annotationes  (Hal.  1880,  8vo) ; 
Schol2,  Erkldr,  (F.  ad  M.  1833, 8vo) ;  Pick,  Translation 
(2d  ed.  Lond.  1836,  12mo);  Jeitteles,  D4*1D  (Vienna, 
1836,  8vo) ;  Rieger,  Betrachtungen  (Stuttg.  1835,  8vo) ; 
Hesselbeig,  AuSegung  (Konigsb.  1838,  8vo);  Hender- 
son, Commentary  (Lond.  1845,  Andover,  1866,  8vo); 
Hitzig,  Erkldr,  (Leips.  1852,  8vo) ;  Schregg  [Rom. 
Cath.],  Erkldr,  (Regensb.  1854,  8vo) ;  Pusey,  Commen- 
tary (Lond.  1860, 4to) ;  Kohler,  Die  naehexiL  Propheten 
(Erlang.  1861,  8vo);  Schlier,  Predigten  (Stuttg.  1861, 
8vo) ;  Whish,  Paraphrase  (Lond.  1864, 12mo) ;  Shrews- 
bury, Notes  (Edinb.  1865,  8vo);  Cowles,  Notef  (X.  Y. 
1867,  12mo);  Keil  and  Delitzsch,  Commentar  (Leips. 
1866, 8vo;  transl  Edinb.  1868, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Kelly,  Z:eer* 
ures  (Lond.  1871, 8vo).    See  Commemtart. 

PROPHETS,  ScHOOUB  op  the.  These  were  pUoes 
where  young  men  were  educated  under  the  care  of  a 
master,  who  was  commonly,  if  not  always,  an  inspired 
prophet  Godwin  observes  that  for  the  propagation 
of  learning  colleges  and  schools  were  in  divers  places 
erected  for  the  prophets.  The  first  intimation  we  have 
in  Scripture  of  these  schools  is  in  1  Sam.  x,  5,  where  we 
read  of ''  a  company  of  prophets  coming  down  from  the 
high  place  with  a  psaltery,  and  a  tabret,  and  a  pipe, 
and  a  harp  before  them;  and  they  shall  prophesy." 
They  are  supposed  to  be  the  students  in  a  college  of 
prophets  at  Gibeah  of  God,  or,  as  we  render  it^ "  the  hiU 
of  God,"  which  is  another  name  for  Gibeah  of  Benjamin 
(1  Sam.  xiii,  15 ;  xi,  4).  This  place  seems  to  have  been 
reckoned  among  the  ancient  sanctuaries  of  Palestine. 
We  afterwards  read  of  such  another  company  of  the 
prophets  at  Naioth  in  Ramah  *'  prophesying,  and  Sam- 
uel standing  as  appointed  over  them"  (1  Sam.  xix,  19, 
20).  The  students  in  these  colleges  were  called  "  sons 
of  the  prophets."  We  read  of  the  ^  sons  of  the  proph- 
ets that  were  at  Bethel;"  and  of  another  school  at 
Jericho;  and  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  at  Gilgal  (2 
Kings  ii,  3-6 ;  iv,  38).  It  appears  that  these  sons  of  the 
prophets  were  very  numerous;  for  of  this  sort  were 
probably  the  prophets  of  the  Lord  whom  Jezebel  cut 
off;  ^  but  Obadiah  took  a  hundred  of  them,  and  hid 
them  by  fifty  in  a  cave"  (1  Kings  xviii,  4).  In  these 
schools  young  men  were  educated  under  a  proper 
master  in  the  knowledge  of  religion  and  sacred  music 
(1  Sam.  X,  5;  xix,  20),  and  were  thereby  qualified  to  be 
public  preachers,  which  seems  to  have  been  part  of  the 
business  of  the  prophets  on  the  Sabbath-days  and  fes- 
tivals (2  Kmgs  iv,  23).    It  would  seem  that  God  gen-> 
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erally  chose  the  piopheU  whom  he  inspired  out  of  these 
schools.  Amos,  theiefoTe,  speaks  of  it  as  an  eztnordi- 
naiy  case  that  though  he  was  not  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
prophetSi  but  a  herdsman,  ^yet  the  Lord  took  him  as 
he  followed  the  flock,  and  said  unto  him.  Go,  prophesy 
mito  my  people  Israel'*  (Amos  vii,  14, 16).  That  it  was 
usual  for  some  of  these  schools,  or  at  least  for  their  tu- 
tors, to  be  endued  with  a  prophetic  spirit,  appears  from 
the  relation  of  the  prophecies  concerning  the  ascent  of 
Elijah,  delivered  to  Eliaha  by  the  sons  of  the  prophets, 
both  at  Jericho  and  at  Bethel  (2  Kings  ii,  3,  5).  See 
BMe  Educator,  iii,  64.    See  PiKDAGOOXCS ;  Schoou 

PROPHETS^  So3i8  OF  THE.  The  disciples,  or  schol- 
ars, of  the  prophets  were  thus  called,  agreeably  to  the 
Hebrew  idiom ;  they  were  instructed  in  the  knowledge 
of  religion  and  in  sacred  music,  and  were  thus  quali- 
fied to  become  public  teachers  (1  Sam.  x,  11).     See 

PROPHBT. 

PROPHETS,  Tombs  or  the.  <'The  excavations 
commonly  known  under  this  name,"  Professor  Robin- 
son observes,  **are  situated  on  the  western  declivity  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  a  little  south  of  the  footpath  lead- 
ing over  from  Sl  Stephen's  gate  to  Bethany.  Pococke 
describes  them  as '  very  large,  having  many  cells  to  de- 
posit bodies  in ;  the  farther  end  of  them  they  call  the 
Labyrinth,  which  extends  a  great  way ;  I  could  not  find 
the  end  of  it;'  this  part  seems  to  have  been  a  quarry. 
Doubdan  compares  them  with  the  tombs  of  the  judges 
and  kings ;  but  says  the  chambers  are  not  square,  as  in 
these,  but  consist  of  two  large  and  high  galleries,  cut 
strictly  one  within  the  other  in  a  continued  curve ;  the 
holes  or  niches  for  the  bodies  being  on  a  level  with  the 
floor^  {BibL  Res,  i,  529 ;  comp.  Later  Ret.  p.  233).  See 
De  Saulcy,  Dead  Sea,  ii,  107;  Williams,  ffoiy  City,  ii, 
215.  See  Ouvet.  It  is  ordinarily  supposed  (but  with 
no  good  reason)  that  it  is  of  these  tombs  our  Lord 
speaks  when  he  says:  "Woe  unto  you!  for  ye  build 
the  sepulchres  of  the  prophets,  and  your  fathers  killed 
them"  (Luke  xi,  47).    See  Tomb. 

Fropitiatioii.  The  Greek  word  iXaarriptov  (or 
iXa0yioc)f  rendered  propitiation  (Rom.  iii,  25 ;  1  John 
ii,  2 ;  iv,  10)  and  mercy  teat  (Heb.  ix,  5),  is  used  in 
the  Septuagint  as  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word 
ni^B3,  i.  e.  coverinff,  properly  the  lid  or  cover  of  the  ark 

of  the  covenant  in  the  most  holy  place,  which  was  over- 
laid with  pure  gold,  over  which  the  cherubim  stretohed 
out  their  wings,  and  where  Jehovah  communed  with 
the  representatives  of  his  people  (Exod.  xxv,  17-22 ; 
xxxvii;  in  the  Sept.  Exod.  xxxviii,  6-9).  Into  the 
holy  place  the  high-priest  entered  but  once  a  year, 
when  he  sprinkled  upon  the  mercy  seat  or  covering  of 
the  ark  the  blood  of  an  expiatory  victim,  in  order  to 
make  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  people  (Lev.  xvi, 
1 1-15).  In  the  common  Greek  idiom,  Waerripiov  properly 
designates  an  expiatory  or  propitiatory  victim  [see  Pro- 
pitiatory Sacrifices]  ;  and  in  Rom.  iii,  25 ;  1  John  ii, 
2 ;  iv,  10,  Christ  is  represented  as  the  propitiatory  sac- 
rifice for  the  sin  of  the  world.  His  blood  alone  atones 
for  and  covert  our  guilt.  When  faith  is  exercised  in 
the  blood  of  this  sacrifice,  its  propitiatory  effect  is  pro- 
duced. In  other  words,  Christ  makes  expiation  which 
is  effectual  for  such,  and  only  such,  as  trust  or  put  confi- 
dence in  his  atoning  blood.  The  idea  of  the  legal  re<v 
onciiiation  of  God  and  all  sinners  who  cordially  receive 
the  Gospel  plan  of  salvation  is  presented  under  two  as- 
pects. 1.  Expiation:  this  denotes  the  doing  of  some- 
thing which  shall  furnish  a  just  ground  or  reaton  in  a 
judicial  administration  for  pardoning  a  convicted  of- 
fender. 2.  PropiHaium :  anything  which  shall  have  the 
property  of  dispoeing,  inclining,  or  causing  the  judicial 
authority  to  admU  the  expiation — i.  e.  to  assent  to  it  as 
a  valid  reason  for  pardoning  the  offender.  Expiation, 
therefore,  regards  the  condition  of  the  offender;  propiti- 
ation, that  of  the  judge  or  sovereign.  ^  We  can  con- 
ceive cases,"  says  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith,  "in  which  an  expi- 
ation, good  and  reasonable  in  its  kind,  might  be  offered. 


and  yet  a  wise  and  good  government  might  not  be  will- 
ing to  accept  it — i.  e.  might  not  \)^propUiout  to  the  of- 
fender and  to  the  proposal  for  his  being  forgiven.  We 
can  also  conceive  of  a  wise  and  good  government  being 
cordially  disposed  and  greatly  desirous  to  pardon  an  of- 
fender, but  unable  to  gratify  this  gracious  disposition 
because  it  can  find  no  just  grounds  for  such  an  act,  and 
it  is  aware  that  a  pardon  arbitrary  and  destitute  of  un- 
exceptionable reason  would  relax  the  obligations  of  law, 
bring  dishonor  upon  public  justice,  and  prove  of  per- 
nicious example.  It  is  also  obvious  that  the  same  thing 
may  be,  and  is  most  naturally  fit  and  likely  to  be,  both 
an  expiation  and  a  propitiation ;  i.  e.  both  a  valid  reaton 
for  psjrdoning,  and  a  determining  motive  to  the  will  of 
the  competent  authority  to  admit  and  act  upon  that 
reason."    See  Atonement. 

Now,  in  applying  these  terms  to  the  great  and  awful 
case  of  ourselves,  the  whole  world  of  justly  condemned 
sinners,  and  our  judge,  the  infinitely  perfect  God,  there 
are  some  cautions  of  great  importance  to  be  observed. 
Nothing  can  be  admitted  that  would  contradict  incon- 
trovertible first  principles.  But  there  are  two  such  prin- 
ciples which  are  often  violated  by  inconsiderate  advo- 
cates of  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  the  mediation  of 
Christ ;  and  the  violation  of  them  has  afforded  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  the  plausible  arguments  urged  against 
that  doctrine  by  its  adversaries.  The  first  Ih  the  immu- 
tability of  God.  His  moral  principles — ^that  is,  his  rec- 
titude, wisdom,  and  goodness,  as  expressed  by  his  blessed 
and  holy  t<7i£{--can. undergo  no  alteration;  for  to  admit 
such  a  supposition  would  be  destructive  of  the  absolute 
perfection  of  the  divine  nature,  as  it  would  imply  either 
an  improvement  or  a  deterioration  in  the  subject  of  the 
supposed  change.  We  cannot,  therefore,  hear  or  read 
without  unspeakable  disapprobation  and  regret  repre- 
sentations of  the  Deity  as  first  actuated  by  the  passions 
of  wrath  and  fury  towards  sinful  men,  and  as  afterwards 
turned,  by  the  presentation  of  the  Saviour's  sacrifice, 
into  a  different  temper — a  disposition  of  calmness,  kind- 
ness, and  grace.  The  second  foundation  principle  is 
that  the  adorable  God  is,  from  eternity  and  in  all  the 
glorious  constancy  of  his  nature,  gracious  and  roercifuL 
He  wants  no  extraneous  motive  to  induce  him  to  pity 
and  relieve  our  miserable  world.  No  change  in  God  is 
necessary  or  desirable,  even  if  it  were  possible.  This  is 
abundantly  evident  from  many  parts  of  the  divine  Word 
(Exod.  xxxiv,  6,  7;  John  iii,  16;  vi,  89;  x,  17;  Eph. 
i,  3-10;  2  Cor.  v,  18,  19).  The  question  whether  sin- 
nera  shall  be  pardoned  is  not  one  that  can  be  referred  to 
arbitrary  will  or  absolute  power.  It  is  a  question  of  law 
and  government,  and  it  is  to  be  solved  by  the  dictates 
of  wisdom,  goodness,  justice,  and  consistency.  God's 
disposition  to  show  mercy  is  original  and  unchangeable : 
in  this  sense  nothing  is  needed  to  render  him  propitious. 
But  the  wav  and  manner  in  which  it  will  be  suitable  to 
all  the  other  considerations  proper  to  be  taken  into  the 
account  that  he  should  show  mercy,  none  but  himself  is 
qualified  to  determine.  "  God  is  the  righteous  judge, 
and  God  is  angry  [with  the  wicked]  every  day."  But 
this  anger  is  not  a  commotion  or  a  mutable  passion :  it 
is  the  calm,  dignified,  unchangeable,  and  eternal  majes- 
ty of  the  judge;  it  is  his  neceuary  love  of  righteousness 
and  hatred  of  iniquity.  Pardon,  when  on  any  consider- 
ation it  takes  place,  brings  the  true  and  just  idea  of  a 
change;  but  that  change,  in  the  great  case  before  us,  is 
not  in  the  mind  or  character  of  the  Supreme  Ruler,  but 
it  is  in  the  administration  of  his  government,  and  in 
those  outward  acts  by  which  that  administration  is  in- 
dicated. This  change  is,  in  the  order  of  moral  right, 
the  effect  of  an  adequate  caute.  This  cause  lies  in  the 
whole  mediatorial  work  of  Christ,  but  most  particularly 
and  essentially  in  his  sufferings  and  death,  and  these 
have  constituted  the  expiation.  See  Atonement,  Dat 
op;  Mediation. 

The  Romish  Church  believes  the  mass  (q.  v.)  to  be  a 
sacrifice  of  propitiation  for  the  living  and  dead ;  while 
the  Reformed  churches,  justified  by  the  express  decla- 
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rations  of  Scripture,  allow  of  no  propitiation  but  that  one 
offered  by  Jesus  on  the  cross,  whereby  divine  justice  is 
appeased*  and  our  sins  atoned  for  (Rom.  iii,  20;  1  John 
ii,  2).    See  Sacrifice. 

Propitiatory  Sacrifices  include  both  trespass- 
offering  and  sin-offering.  See  Sacbifice.  In  this 
place  we  are  to  examine  the  disputed  question  what  the 
Israelites  held  before  them  as  their  object  in  offering 
their  beasts  of  sacrifice ;  that  is,  whether  they  wished 
merely  to  offer  a  gift  to  the  offended  Deity  (Welkcr,  p. 
288),  or  (as  Michaelis,  Mos,  Rit,  p.  64,  urges)  it  was  con- 
sidered as  a  municipal  penalty,  a  kind  of  fine ;  or,  final- 
ly, as  a  substitute  for  the  sinners  presenting  it,  who  had 
themselves  properly  deserved  death.  The  last  is  the 
view  of  many  rabbins  (see  Outram,  De  Sacrific  p.  251 
sq.)  and  Church  fathers  (Theodor.  Quagt,  61  ad  Exod, ; 
Euseb.  Dein,  Kv,  i,  10,  etc),  and  lately  of  Ba\iet(TheoL 
d  N.  T.  iv,  124  sq.),  De  Wette  {BibL  TheoL  p.  98  sq.; 
comp.  Oputc.  p.  23  sq.),  Gesenius  (Z»  Is.  ii,  189),  Heng- 
stenberg  (jChrittol  i,  265),  Scholl  (in  Kkiber's  Stud, 
etc  y,  ii,  143  sq.),  and  Tholuck  (2.  Beit.  z.  Brief,  a.  d. 
Hebr.  p.  78  sq. ;  comp.  Colln*s  BibL  TheoL  i,  270  sq.,  for 
many  others).  This  meaning  of  the  sin-offerings  seems 
at  first  view  the  most  natural,  significant,  and  most  ac- 
cordant with  ancient  testimonies.  Yet  Klaiber  (Studim 
der  WUriemb,  GeistLYlll,  ii,  10  sq.)  has  recently  com- 
bated it  with  acuteness,  and  BUhr  {StfmboL  ii,  277  sq.) 
has  offered  several  objections  to  it.  Many  other  inter- 
pretations, some  very  monstrous,  but  offered  with  phil- 
osophical pretension,  are  referred  to  by  Scholl  (op. 
cit.  p.  133  sq.).  Early  opposition  to  the  usual  view  is 
found  in  Sykes  (Vers,  Ob.  die  Opfer,  p.  128  sq.)  and 
Steudel  (Glauhenslehrey  p.  256  sq.).  Certainly  some  of 
the  grounds  on  which  it  is  often  based  are  of  no  weight 
The  formula  in  Lev.  iv,  20,  *^  And  the  priest  shall  make 
an  atonement  for  them,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  them,*' 
repeated  in  xxvi,  5, 10,  or  that  in  Lev.  v,  13,  "And  the 
priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him  as  touching  his 
sin  that  he  hath  sinned  in  one  of  these,  and  it  shall  be 
forgiven  htm,''  or  the  similar  words  in  the  18th  verse, 
do  not  make  it  certain  that  a  substitution  is  to  be 
thought  of  in  the  case  of  the  sin-offering.  The  laying 
of  the  hand  on  the  animal,  too,  though  on  the  day  of 
atonement  (Lev.  xvi,  21)  it  certainly  implies  the  laying 
of  guilt  upon  it,  does  not  in  general  determine  this 
point,  since  it  was  also  customary  in  other  sacrifices. 
Further,  that  the  sin-offering  was  considered  unclean, 
which  would  only  be  possible  in  case  the  uncleanness 
of  sin  were  considered  to  have  passed  over  to  it,  is  not 
to  be  inferred  from  Exod.  xxix,  14 ;  Lev.  xvi,  28,  etc 
(as  Klaiber  has  well  shown),  but  would  seem  to  contra- 
dict Lev.  i  V,  12 ;  vi,  27  (see  below).    On  the  other  hand, 

(L)  Lev.  xvii,  11,  unless  it  be  interpreted  in  a  very 
forced  manner,  can  scarcely  be  understood  to  mean  any- 
thing else  than  that  the  life  of  the  sacrifice,  which  is  in  , 
the  blood,  and  is  poured  out  with  the  blood,  was  offered 
instead  of  the  life  of  him  who  presented  it  It  is  not 
necessary  to  lay  stress  upon  the  rendering  of  in  (kip- 
piTf  to  expiate^  to  atone) ;  but  the  parallelism  between 
the  niphesh  or  "  life  of  the  flesh"  and  the  nepkesh  or  soul 
for  which  it  is  given  as  an  atonement  is  certainly  not 
without  force. 

(2.)  The  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  the  sin-offering 
shows  that  the  mere  death  of  the  sacrifice,  and  the 
burning  of  pieces  of  its  flesh  on  the  altar,  were  not  the 
object  here  as  in  other  sacrifices.  What  other  meaning 
could  the  sprinkling  have  than  that  in  the  blood  the 
life  is  sprinkled,  scattered,  and  so  utterly  destroyed? 
The  pouring-out  of  the  blood  was  not  in  this  case,  as 
elsewhere,  merely  a  means  of  killing  the  animal,  but 
was  the  real  object  in  view.  But  it  could  only  become 
an  object  when  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  symbolizes 
the  substitution  of  the  sacrifice  for  the  offerer,  who  has 
forfeited  his  life  bv  sin. 

(3.)  The  idea  that  one  man  could  suffer  as  a  substi- 
tute for  another  (and  hence,  according  to  the  Israelituh 


view,  even  be  punished  by  God  in  his  stead)  is  not  only 
expressed  by  2  Sam.  zii,  15  sq. ;  xxiv,  10  sq. ;  Isa.  liii, 
4  sq.  (not  Prov.  xxi,  18),  but  the  representation  of  a 
transmission  of  guilt  appears  in  Deut  xxi,  especially 
verse  8 ;  in  the  symbolic  meaning  of  the  covenant-sac- 
rifice (Jer.  xxxiv,  18  sq. ;  comp.  Gen.  xv,  17),  and  in 
the  ritual  service  with  the  scapegoat  (Lev.  xvi,  21) 
See  especially  also  Isa.  xliii,  3,  where,  too,  the  word 
'^tfS  (kdpkeTf  ransom)f  so  common  where  the  sin-offer- 
ings are  mentioned,  is  used.  (Klaiber  is  right  in  say- 
ing that  IMfkipperf  from  l^^t  itcrfA^fr,  properly  means 
cover;  and  hence  points  out  the  removal  of  guilt,  with- 
out determining  the  method.  Yet  it  remains  notewor- 
thy that  this  word  kepher  [covering  over'],  elsewhere 
only  used  in  the  sense  of  expiation,  is  used  here  when 
the  subject  is  penal  substitution.  Was  it  so  easy  and 
natural  for  the  Israelites  to  view  expiation  as  an  act 
of  substitution?)  Nor  must  we  omit  to  remark  that 
Kan  (chittik  [Gen.  xxxi,  39],  meaning  properly  to 
atone  for)  is  used  for  making  compensation,  and  Kiai- 
ber's  explanation  of  the  passage  is  awkward. 

(4.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  representation 
of  expiatory  substitution  by  sacrifices  was  prominent 
among  other  ancient  nations  (Herod.  ii,89;  QaBSBT,BeU. 
GaL  vi,  16 ;  Ovid,  Fast,  vi,  160 ;  Porph>T.  A  bstin.  i v,  15). 
The  remark  of  De  Wette,  Tholuck,  and  Scholl  that  the 
remnants  of  the  sin-offerings  were  accounted  unclean 
seems  to  have  no  great  weight,  since  the  eating  of  pieces 
of  flesh  from  most  of  sin-offerings  might  be  urged  for 
the  contrary  view ;  and  certainly  that  idea  did  not  ap- 
pear in  the  case  of  the  trespass-offerings  (see  Mbr, 
op.  cit,  p.  893  sq.). 

On  the  offering  of  men  for  propitiation,  in  case  of 
public  misfortune  (2  Kings  iii,  87)  among  the  Greeks, 
comp.  SchoL  in  Aristoph.  Plut.  454 ;  Wachsmuth,  HelL 
Alterih.  ii,  550  sq.  The  self-offerings  of  the  Romans 
belong  here  too.  Kindred  is  the  illegal  hanging  of  the 
children  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  xxi,  6  sq. ,  comp.  Lassaulx, 
Die  Sahnopfer  der  Griechen  und  Homer  [WUrzburg, 
1841]). 

(5.)  Lastly,  a  circumstance  which  speaks  strongly  for 
the  common  explanation  of  these  sin-offerings  is  that 
all  others  which  have  been  suggested  are  far  less  nat- 
ural, simple,  and  appropriate.  We  need  not  refer  es- 
pecially to  the  homely  interpretation  of  Michaelis.  The 
idea  that  blood  passed  for  the  principle  of  sensuality, 
and  hence  of  sin,  and  that  thus  the  shedding  of  blood 
became  ihc  symbol  of  the  putting-away  of  sins,  does  not 
appear  in  the  Old  Test,  nor,  indeed,  in  the  New.  Steu- 
del's  supposition  is  that  the  gracious  acceptance  by  God 
of  the  offering  of  reconciliation  was  the  essential  ele- 
ment, and  that  the  various  forms  of  sacrifice  were  only 
intended  to  impress  on  the  mind  the  abominable  nature 
of  sin  and  to  lead  to  a  true  repentance ;  but  this  view  is 
strangely  barren.  Klaiber  supposes  that  clean  animals 
without  blemish  were  to  awaken  in  the  worshipper  the 
sense  of  the  law's  requirement  from  him  and  of  his  im- 
perfection. But  this  leaves  out  of  sight  all  the  peculiar 
forms  appropriated  to  the  sin-offering,  and  dwells  on  a 
single  circumstance  which  was  common  to  all  the  other 
sacrifices,  and  not  even  confined  to  sacrifices.  It  is  im- 
possible to  sacrifice  the  common  view,  which  is  quite 
satisfactory,  in  favor  of  such  schemes  as  these.  The  in- 
terpretation of  Menken  has  been  sufficiently  answered 
by  Biihr  (op.  cit,  p.  292  sq.).— Winer.  See  Propitia- 
tion. 

Proportion  of  Faith.    See  Analogy  (of  Faith), 

PropoBiti5nes  Damn&tSB  is,  in  theological  lan- 
guage, every  thesis  which  contains  either  a  dogmatical 
assertion  or  one  inrimately  related  to  dogma,  in  the 
form  of  an  authoritative  reprobation,  supported  by  the 
usual  arguments  afforded  by  Scripture,  tradition,  deci- 
sions of  the  Church,  etc  The  doctrinal  opinions  of 
those  who  diverge  in  any  way  from  the  bdief  of  the 
Romish  Chnrch  are  also  called  propositions,  and  the  de* 
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gree  of  divergence  is  indicated  by  corresponding  qnali-  | 
lications.  If  the  authorities  of  the  Church  (general 
councils,  or  the  pope  himself)  positively  reject  those 
propositions,  they  are  condemned  propositions,  i.  e.pro- 
poniiones  damnaia.  The  doctrines  expounded,  espe- 
cially in  writings,  can  be  rejected  summarily  {in  ffhbo) 
without  spediication,  or  with  special  mention  of  each 
single  proposition.  In  the  latter  case  each  condemned 
proposition  is  described  by  an  adjective,  which  indicates 
its  relation  to  the  belief  of  the  Church :  heretical,  bor- 
dering on  heresy,  erroneous,  false,  blasphemous,  danger- 
ous, immoral,  etc.  Such  sentences  have  been  pro- 
nounced, since  the  Reformation,  among  others,  against 
the  works  of  Luther,  M.  Bajus,  Jansenius,  Quesnel,  etc. 
See  Hesest;  Index  Expuroatorius. 

Proproctors  are  assbtants  of  proctors  (q.  v.). 

Prorowit,  a  Slavic  deity,  was  represented  with 
four  heatls  on  a  common  trunk.  He  carried  a  fifth  head 
on  his  chest,  and  held  it  in  such  a  way  that  his  eyes 
could  see  through  the  intervals  of  the  fingers.  Many 
explanations  of  this  extraordinary  figure  have  been 
proposed,  but  none  that  is  at  all  concordant  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Slavic  religions:  all  these  surmises  are 
based  on  the  similitude  of  the  image  with  that  of  Janus 
fuadrifroms, — YoUmer,  Wdrterb,  d,  AffftAoloffie,  s.  v. 

Frosar  is  the  serrice-book  containing  the  form  of 
the  prose  (q.  v.). 

PrOftbol  or  Piosbta  (b"!3t1"iB  or  blS01->B)  is 
the  name  of  a  legal  enactment  instituted  by  Hillel  I,  or 
the  Great  (q.  v.).  Whether  the  word  is  equivalent  to 
the  Greek  irpofiovXit  or  wpovfloXri,  or,  as  Sachs  pre- 
fers, irpoc  /SovXy  irpiopafTuv^  which  latter  is  preferred 
,  by  Jost  and  Griltz,  cannot  be  decided.  The  reason  for 
this  curious  legal  provision,  which,  though  contrary  to 
the  law  of  Moses,  was  necessitated  by  the  time,  and  on 
the  whole  a  very  wholesome  one,  was  that  because,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  (Deut.  xv),  the  claiming  of  debts 
was  unlawful  during  the  Sabbatical  year,  the  rich  would 
not  lend  to  the  poor  during  that  year,  which  seriously 
impeded  commercial  and  social  intercourse.  Hillel  found 
that  under  these  circumstances  the  warning  contained 
in  Deut.  xv,  9  was  disregarded,  and  in  order  to  do  away 
with  this  evil  he  introduced  the  prosbol  or  prozbnl,  i.  e. 
a  declaration  made  before  the  court  of  justice  at  the  time 
of  lending  not  to  remit  the  debt  in  the  Sabbatical  year. 
The  formula  of  this  legal  declaration  was  as  follows: 

ann  bat)  •^anbfi  o'^piaso  -ps'^'^'i  '^aibfi  osb  '^anoic 
ns*ist»  -(^T  is  iDsastr  '^aibfi  bs»  'i  ©■'O— L  e. 

*M,  A  B,  deliver  to  you,  the  judges  of  the  district  C,  the 
declaration  that  I  may  call  in  at  any  time  I  like  all 
debts  doe  to  mo;*'  and  it  was  signed  either  by  the 
judges  or  witnesses.  Corop.  Jost,  Geschichte  d,  Judenth, 
u,  s,  Seeten,  i,  265  sq. ;  Griitz,  Geschichfe  der  Juden,  iii, 
172 ;  Edersheim,  Hist  of  the  Jewish  Nation,  p.  395 : 
Frankel,  Hodegetica  in  Mishnam  (Leips.  1859),  p.  39; 
Weiss,  Zur  GtschichU  derjud.  Tradition  (Wicn,  1872), 
i,  172;  Sachs,  Beiirage  zur  Sprach'  «.  AUerthum*for' 
schung  (Berlin,  1854),  No.  2,  p.  70 ;  Mishna,  Shebiithf  x, 
1-5;  GtUin,  iv,  3;  Peah,  iii,  6;  SchUrer,  f^hrhueh  der 
neuUstamentlichen  Zeitgeschichte  (Leips.  1874),  p.  457 
sq.;  Boxtorfii  Lexicon  Talmudicum  et  Chaldaicumy  col. 
1806  (revised  edition  by  a  Fischer  [Leips.  1869-74], 
coL  898) ;  Derenbouig,  Essai  sur  Vllistcire  et  la  Geo- 
ffraphie  de  la  Palestine  (Paris,  1867),  p.  188  sq. ;  Low, 
Btitrdge  zur  judischen  Alterthumshtnde  (Leips.  1871), 
ToL  i,  pt.  ii,  p.  88  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Prose  (Lat.  Prosa)j  the  French  name  fur  the  Se- 
quence. (1.)  The  prayer  sung  in  the  Mass  after  the 
Gradual  and  before  the  Gospel  on  great  festivaK  It 
required  the  license  of  the  diocesan  or  the  superior  of  a 
monastery  before  it  could  be  used.  (2.)  A  canticle  in 
which  no  metre  is  defined.  An  expression,  in  loose 
measure,  of  the  principal  circumstances  of  a  festival  to 
be  added  to  the  pneuma  or  adapted  to  its  notes,    St 
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Caesarius  of  Aries  required  the  laity  in  the  diocese  to 
sing  proses  and  antiphons  in  church — some  in  Greek 
and  some  in  Latin— aloud  like  the  clergy,  in  order  to 
introduce  among  the  people  a  love  of  psalmody  and 
hymns.  These  compositions,  called  prosa,  are  in  rhyme, 
but  ignore  the  law  of  measure  and  quantity  established 
by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  As  they  were  sung 
after  the  Gradual  or  Introits,  they  were  likewise  called 
Seguatio  (q.  v.).  The  use  of  prosing  began  near  the 
close  of  the  9th  century.  .  Notker,  abbot  of  St.  Gall,  cir. 
880,  composed  and  favored  the  use  of  proses,  but  cer- 
tainly did  not  invent  them.  He  says  that  he  found  one 
in  an  antiphonar  brought  from  a  Benedictine  abbey 
near  Rome,  which  had  been  burned  by  the  Normans  in 
841.  Pope  Nicholas  first  authorized  their  use.  Proses 
in  the  Middle  Ages  were  written  in  the  vulgar  tongue 
for  the  edification  of  the  people.  These  proses,  having 
become  exceedingly  numerous,  and  in  some  places  even 
ridiculous,  were  retrenched  by  the  Council  of  Cologne 
in  1536,  and  of  Rheims  in  1564.  The  four  proses  used 
since  the  time  of  Pius  Y  are  Victima  Paschali  Laudes, 
for  £aster;  Veni  Creator  Spiritus^  appointed  by  pope 
Innocent  III,  at  Whitsuntide;  Lauda  Sum  Salratorem, 
for  Corpus  Christi  Day,  written  either  by  Bonaventnra 
or  St.'lliomas  Aquinas;  and  the  Dies  Irttj  Dies  Ilia, 
used  in  the  commemorations  of  the  dead,  and  attributed 
to  Thomas  de  Cellano.  or  Salerno,  a  Franciscan,  cir. 
1230,  cardinal  Ursin  (who  died  1204),  cardinal  D*Aqua- 
sporta  (who  died  1302),  Humbert,  general  of  the  Do- 
minicans (who  died  1277),  Augustus  Buzellensis,  or 
Bonaventura.  The  Stabat  Mater  Dolorosa,  written  by 
pope  Innocent  III,  or  Giacomo  da  Toda,  a  Minorite,  in 
the  14th  century,  is  a  prose.  Possibly  the  chants  used 
by  St.  Aldhelm,  bishop  of  Sherborne,  sitting  on  the 
bridge  of  Malmesbury,  to  win  the  attention  of  the  pass- 
ers-by, were  of  the  nature  of  proses.  In  the  12th,  13th, 
and  14th  centuries  rhythmical  chants  were  sung  at  the 
end  of  a  banquet  which  the  pope  gave  to  his  clergy. 
At  Sens,  Lyons,  Paris,  and  Rouen  proses  were  in  fre- 
quent use  (unlike  the  Roman  custom),  but  they  were 
mere  rhapsodies,  as  we  have  in  one  instance  preserved 
to  us  "Alle— necnon  et  perenne  celeste— luia."  After 
the  prose,  the  Mass-book  is  removed  from  the  Epistle 
to  the  Gospel  side,  to  represent  the  translation  of  au- 
thority from  the  Aaronitish  to  the  apostolical  priest- 
hood.—  Walcott,  Sacred  Archeeology,  s.  v.;  Bumey, 
hisi,  of  Music,  s.  V. 

Proselyte  {vpo(n\\v70Q,  one  who  Yiti^  joined  a  new 
faith)  occurs  only  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  New  Test.  (Matt, 
xxiii,  15;  Acts  ii,  10;  vi,  5;  xiii,  43);  but  the  Greek 
word  is  occasionally  used  in  the  Sept.  (1  Chron.  xxii, 

22,  etc)  as  a  rendering  of  the  Heb.  ^l,  ger  (a  stranger, 
as  usually  rendered;  sometimes  Gnecized  in  the  Sept. 
ycutfpac  [Exod.  ii,  19]  from  the  Aramaic  form  fiC^i^^). 
(The  following  article  is  based  upon  Plomtre*8  synopsis 
[in  Smith's  fHct.  of  the  Bible]  of  Leyrer's  treatment  of 
the  subject  in  Herzog*s  Real-  Encyilopddiet  with  addi- 
tions from  other  sources.)    See  Alien. 

I.  Historical  Development  of  this  Class. — The  exist- 
ence, through  all  stages  of  the  history  of  the  Israelites, 
of  a  body  of  men,  not  of  the  same  race,  but  holding  the 
same  faith  and  adopting  the  same  ritual,  is  a  fact 
which,  from  its  very  nature,  requires  to  be  dealt  with 
historicallv. 

1.  During  the  Patriarchal  Age, — ^The  position  of  the 
family  of  Israel  as  a  distinct  nation,  with  a  special  re- 
ligious character,  appears  at  a  very  early  period  to  have 
exercised  a  power  of  attraction  over  neighboring  races. 
The  slaves  and  soldiers  of  the  tribe  of  which  Abraham 
was  the  head  (Gen.  xvii,  27),  who  were  included  with 
him  in  the  covenant  of  circumcision,  can  hardly  perhaps 
be  classed  as  proselytes  in  the  later  sense.  The  case 
of  the  Shecheroites,  however  (ch.  xxxiv),  presents  a 
more  distinct  instance.  The  converts  were  swayed 
partly  by  passion,  partly  by  interest,  llie  sons  of  Ja- 
cob then,  as  afterwards,  required  circnmcision  as  an  in- 
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dispexuable  condition  (xxziv,  14).  This,  and  apparently 
this  only,  was  required  of  proselytes  in  the  pre-Mosaic 
period. 

2.  From  the  Exodus  to  the  Monarchy. — ^llie  life  ot  Is- 
rael under  the  law,  from  the  very  first,  presupposes  and 
provides  for  the  incorporation  of  men  of  other  races. 
The  *'  mixed  multitude*'  of  £xod.  xii,  88  implies  the 
presence  of  proselytes  more  or  less  complete.  It  is  rec- 
ognised in  the  earliest  rules  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Passover  (xii,  19).  The  "  stranger^'  of  this  and  other 
laws  in  the  A.  V.  answers  to  the  word  which  distinctly 
means  '^proselyte,"  and  is  so  translated  in  the  Sept., 
and  the  prominence  of  the  class  may  be  estimated  by  the 
frequency  with  which  the  word  recurs:  nine  times  in 
Exodus,  twenty  in  Leviticus,  eleven  in  Numbers,  nine- 
teen in  Deuteronomy.  The  laws  clearly  point  to  the 
position  of  a  convert.  The  "  stranger'  is  bound  by  the 
kw  of  the  Sabbath  (xx,  10;  xxiii,  12;  Deut.  v,  14). 
Circumcision  is  the  condition  of  any  fellowship  with 
him  (Exod.  xii,  48;  Numb,  ix,  14).  He  is  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  Passover  (Exod.  xii,  19),  the  Feast  of  Weeks 
(Deut.  xvi,  11),  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (ver.  14),  the 
Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  xvi,  29).  The  laws  of  pro- 
hibited marriages  (xviii,  26)  and  abstinence  from  blood 
(xvii,  10)  are  binding  upon  him.  He  is  liable  to  the 
same  punishment  for  Molech-worahip  (xx,  2)  and  for 
blasphemy  (xxiv,  16);  may  claim  the  same  right 
of  asylum  as  the  Israelites  in  the  cities  of  refuge 
(Numb.  XXXV,  15 ;  Josh,  xx,  9).  On  the  other  side  he 
is  subjected  to  some  drawbiusks.  He  cannot  hold  land 
(Lev.  xix,  10).  He  has  no  jus  commbii  with  the  de- 
scendants of  Aaron  (xxi,  14).  His  condition  is  as- 
sumed to  be,  for  the  most  part,  one  of  poverty  (xxiii, 
22),  often  of  servitude  (Deut.  xxix,  11).  For  this  rea- 
son he  is  placed  under  the  special  protection  of  the  law 
(x,  18).  He  is  to  share  in  the  right  of  gleaning  (Lev. 
XLX,  10),  is  placed  in  the  same  category  as  the  father- 
less and  the  widow  (Deut.  xxiv,  17, 19;  xxvi.  12;  xxvii, 
19),  is  joined  with  the  Levite  as  entitled  to  the  tithe 
of  every  third  year's  produce  (xiv,  29;  xxvi,  12). 
Among  the  proselytes  of  this  period  the  Kenitea  (q.  v.), 
who  under  Hobab  accompanied  the  Israelites  in  their 
wanderings,  and  ultimately  settled  in  Canaan,  were 
probably  the  most  conspicuous  (Judg.  i,  16).  The  pres- 
ence of  the  dass  was  recognised  in  the  solemn  decla- 
ration of  blessings  and  curses  from  Ebal  and  Gerizim 
(Josh,  viii,  33). 

The  period  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan  was  not  fa- 
vorable to  the  admission  of  proselytes.  The  people 
had  no  strong  faith,  no  commanding  position.  The 
Gibeonites  (ch.  ix)  furnish  the  only  instance  of  a  con- 
version, and  their  condition  is  rather  that  of  slaves 
compelled  to  conform  than  that  of  free  proselytes.  See 
Nrthinim. 

3.  The  Period  of  the  Mofiarchy,— -With  the  introduc- 
tion of  royalty,  and  the  consequent  fame  and  influence 
of  the  people,  there  was  more  to  attract  stragglers  from 
the  neighboring  nations,  and  we  meet  accordingly  with 
many  names  which  suggest  the  presence  of  men  of  an- 

. other  race  conforming  to  the  faith  of  IsraeL  Doeg  the 
Edomite  (1  Sam.  xxi,  7),  Uriah  the  Hittite  (2  Sam.  xi, 
8),  Arannah  the  Jebusite  (xxiv,  23),  Zelek  the  Am- 
monite (xxiii.  37),  Ithmah  the  Moabite  (1  Chron.  xi, 
46) — these  two  in  spite  of  an  express  law  to  the  con- 
trary (Deut.  xxiii,.  3) —and  at  a  later  period  Shebnah 
the  scribe  (probably ;  oomp.  Alexander  on  Isa.  xxii,  15), 
and  Ebed-Melech  the  Ethiopian  (Jer.  xxxviii,  7),  are 
examples  that  such  proselytes  might  rise  even  to  high 
offices  about  the  person  of  the  king.  The  Cherethitet 
and  PtlethUes  (q.  v.)  consisted  probably  of  foreigners 
who  had  been  attracted  to  the  service  of  David,  and 
were  content  for  it  to  adopt  the  religion  of  their  master 
(Ewald,  GucK  i,  330;  iii,  183).  The  vision  in  Psa. 
Ixxxvii  of  a  time  in  which  men  of  Tyre,  Egypt,  Ethio- 
pia, Philistia,  should  all  be  registered  among  the  citi- 
zens of  Zion,  can  hardly  fail  to  have  had  its  starting- 
point  in  some  admission  of  proselytes  within  the  mem- 


ory of  the  writer  (Ewald  and  De  Wette,  ad  loc.)»  A 
convert  of  another  kind,  the  type,  as  it  has  been  thought, 
of  the  later  proselytes  of  the  gate  (see  below),  is  found 
in  Naaman  the  Syrian  (2  Kings  v,  15, 18)  recognising 
Jehovah  as  his  God,  yet  not  binding  himself  to  any 
rigorous  observance  of  the  law. 

The  position  of  the  proselytes  during  this  period  ap- 
pears to  have  undergone  considerable  changes.  On  the 
one  hand,  men  rose,  as  we  have  seen,  to  power  and  for- 
tune. The  case  for  which  the  law  provided  (Lev.  xxv, 
47)  might  actually  occur,  and  they  might  be  the  cred- 
itors of  Israelites  as  debtors,  the  masters  of  Israelites  as 
slaves.  It  might  well  be  a  sign  of  the  times  in  the  later 
days  of  the  monarchy  that  they  became  '*  very  high,"  the 
^*  head"  and  not  the  "  tail"  of  the  people  (Deut,  xxviii, 
43, 44).  The  picture  had,  however,  another  side.  They 
were  treated  by  David  and  Solomon  as  a  subject  class, 
brought  (like  Perioeci,  almost  like  Helots)  under  a  sys- 
tem of  compulsory  labor  from  which  others  were  ex- 
empted (1  Chron.  xxii,  2;  2  Chron.  ii,  17,  18).  The 
statistics  of  this  period,  taken  probably  for  that  pur- 
pose, give  their  number  (L  e.  apparently  the  number  of 
adult  working  males)  at  153,600  (ibid.).  They  were 
subject  at  other  times  to  wanton  insolence  and  outrage 
(Psa.  xciv,  6).  As  some  compensation  for  their  suffer- 
ings they  became  the  special  objects  of  the  care  and 
sympathy  of  the  prophets.  One  after  another  of  the 
''goodly  fellowship"  pleads  the  cause  of  the  proselytes 
as  warmly  as  that  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  (Jer. 
vii,  6;  xxii,  8;  Ezek.  xxii,  7,  29;  Zech.  vii,  10;  Mai. 
iii,  5).  A  large  accession  of  converts  enters  into  all 
their  hopes  of  the  divine  kingdom  (Isa.  ii,  2 ;  xi,  10 ; 
Ivi,  3-6;  Mic.  iv,  1).  The  sympathy  of  one  of  them 
goes  still  further.  He  sees,  in  the  far  future,  the  vision 
of  a  time  when  the  last  remnant  of  inferiority  shall  be 
removed,  and  the  proselytes,  completely  emancipated, 
shall  be  able  to  hold  and  inherit  land  even  as  the  Is- 
raelites (Ezek.  xlvii,  22). 

4.  From  the  Bahyloman  Captivity  to  the  Destruction 
of  Jerusalem, — The  proselytism  of  this  period  assumed 
a  different  character.  It  was  for  the  most  part  the  con- 
formity, not  of  a  subject  race,  but  of  willing  adherents. 
Even  as  early  as  the  return  from  Babylon  we  have 
traces  of  those  who  were  drawn  to  a  faith  which  they 
recognised  as  holier  than  their  own,  and  had  ^  separated 
themselves"  unto  the  law  of  Jehovah  (Neh.  x,  28).  The 
presence  of  many  foreign  names  among  the  Nethinim 
(vii,  46-^9)  leads  us  to  believe  that  many  of  the  new 
converts  dedicated  themselves  specially  to  the  service 
of  the  new  Temple.  With  the  conquests  of  Alexander, 
the  wars  between  Egypt  and  Syria,  the  struggle  under 
the  Maccabees,  the  expansion  of  the  Roman  empire,  the 
Jews  became  more  widely  known,  and  their  power  to 
proselytize  increased.  They  had  suffered  for  their  re- 
ligion in  the  persecution  of  Antiochus,  and  the  spirit  of 
martyrdom  was  followed  naturally  by  propagandism. 
Their  monotheism  was  rigid  and  unbending.  Scattered 
through  the  East  and  West,  a  marvel  and  a  portent, 
wondered  at  and  scorned,  attracting  and  repelling,  they 
presented,  in  an  age  of  shattered  creeds  and  corroding 
doubts,  the  spectacle  of  a  faith,  or  at  least  a  dogma, 
which  remained  unshaken.  The  influence  was  some- 
times obtained  well,  and  exercised  for  good.  In  most 
of  the  great  cities  of  the  empire  there  were  men  who 
had  been  rescued  from  idolatry  and  its  attendant  de- 
basements, and  brought  under  the  power  of  a  higher 
moral  law.  It  is  possible  that  in  some  cases  the  purity 
of  Jewish  life  may  have  contributed  to  this  result,  and 
attracted  men  or  women  who  shrank  from  the  unutter- 
able oontamhiation  in  the  midst  of  which  they  lived. 
The  converts  who  were  thus  attracted  joined,  with  va- 
rying strictness  (see  below),  in  the  worship  of  the  Jews. 
They  were  present  in  their  synagogues  (Acts  xiii,  42, 
43,  50 ;  xvii,  4 ;  xviii,  7).  They  came  up  as  pilgrims 
to  the  great  feasts  at  Jerusalem  (ii,  10).  In  Palestine 
itself  the  influence  was  often  stronger  and  better.  Even 
Roman  centurions  learned  to  love  the  conquered  nation. 
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built  syntgogaes  for  them  (Lake  vii,  5),  fasted  and 
prayed,  and  gave  alma,  after  the  pattern  of  the  strieteat 
Jews  (Acts  X,  2,  SO),  and  became  preachers  of  the  new 
faith  to  the  soldiers  under  them  (ver.  7).  Such  men, 
drawn  by  what  was  best  in  Judaism,  were  naturally 
among  the  readiest  receivers  of  the  new  truth  which 
rose  out  of  it,  and  became  in  many  cases  the  nudeos  of 
a  Gentile  church. 

Proaelytism  had,  however,  its  darker  side.     The 
Jews  of  Palestine  were  eager  to  spread  their  faith  by 
the  same  weapons  as  those  with  which  they  had  de- 
fended it.    Had  not  the  power  of  the  empire  stood  in 
the  way,  the  religion  of  Mosea,  stripped  of  its  higher 
elements,  might  have  been  propagated  far  and  wide  by 
force,  as  was  afterwards  the  religion  of  Mohammed.   As 
it  was,  the  Idunueans  had  the  alternative  offered  them 
by  John  Hyrcanus  of  death,  exile,  or  circumcision  (Jo- 
sepbus,  iln/.  xiii,  9,  8).    The  Ituneans  were  converted 
in  the  same  way  by  Aristobulus  (ibid,  xiii,  11,  8).    In 
the  more  frenzied  fanaticism  of  a  later  period,  the  Jews 
under  Josephus  could  hardly  be  restrained  from  seizing 
and  circumcising  two  chiefs  of  Trachonitis  who  had 
come  as  envoys  (Josephus,  Life,  28).    They  compelled 
a  Roman  centurion,  whom  they  had  taken  prisoner,  to 
purchase  his  life  by  accepting  the  sign  of  the  covenant 
(Josephus,  War,  ii,  11, 10).    Where  force  was  not  in 
their  power  (the  '*  veluti  Judei,  oogemus"  of  Horace, 
Sat,  i,  4, 142,  implies  that  they  sometimes  ventured  on 
it  even  at  Rome),  they  obtained  their  ends  by  the  most 
unscrupulous  fraud.    They  appeared  as  soothsayers,  di- 
viners^ exordsts,  and  addressed  themselves  especially 
to  the  fears  and  superstitions  of  women.    Their  influ- 
ence over  these  became  the  subject  of  indignant  satire 
(Juvenal,  Sett,  vi,  548-647).    They  persuaded  noble 
matrons  to  sefid  money  and  purple  to  the  Temple  (Jo- 
sephus, Ant,  xviii,  8,  5).    At  Damascus  the  wives  of 
nearly  half  the  population  were  supposed  to  be  tainted 
with  Judaism  (Josephus,  War,  ii,  10,  2).    At  Rome 
they  numbered  in  their  ranks,  in  the  person  of  Poppiea, 
even  an  imperial  concubine  (Josephus,  Ant,  xx,  7, 11). 
The  converts  thus  made  cast  off  all  ties  of  kindred  and 
affection  (Tacitus,  Hist,  v,  9).     Those  who  were  most 
active  in  proselytizing  were  precisely  those  from  whose 
teaching  all  that  was  most  true  and  living  had  departed. 
The  vices  of  the  Jew  were  ingrafted  on  the  vices  of  the 
heathen.    A  repulsive  casuistry  released  the  convert 
from  obligations  which  he  had  before  recognised,  while 
in  other  things  he  was  bound  hand  and  foot  to  an  un- 
healthy superstition.    The  Law  of  the  Corban  may 
serve  as  one  instance  (Matt  xv,  4-6).    Another  is  found 
in  the  rabbinic  teaching  as  to  marriage.    Circumcision, 
like  a  new  birth,  cancelled  all  previous  relationships, 
and  unions  within  the  nearest  degrees  of  blood  were 
therefore  no  longer  incestuous  (Maimon.  ex  Jebam,  p. 
982 ;  Selden,  De  Jure  NaL  ei  Gent,  ii,  4 ;  Uxor  Hdn",  ii, 
18).    It  was  no  wonder  that  the  proselyte  became 
**  twofold  more  the  child  of  Gehenna*'  (MatL  xxiii,  15) 
than  the  Pharisees  themselves. 

The  position  of  such  proselytes  was  indeed  every  way 
pitiable.  At  Rome,  and  in  other  large  cities,  they  be- 
came the  butts  of  popular  scurrility.  The  words  "cur- 
tus,"  "  verpes,"  met  them  at  every  comer  (Horace,  Sat, 
i,  4,  142;  Martial,  vii,  29,  84,  81;  xi,  95;  xii,  87). 
They  had  to  share  the  fortunes  of  the  people  with 
whom  they  had  cast  in  their  lot,  might  be  banished 
from  Italy  (Acts  xviii,  2;  Suet  Claud,  25),  or  sent  to 
die  of  malaria  in  the  roost  unhealthy  stations  of  the 
empire  (Tacitus,  Aim,  ii,  85).  At  a  later  time,  they 
were  bound  to  make  a  pnblic  profession  of  their  conver- 
sion, and  to  pay  a  special  tax  (Sueton.  Domit.  xii).  If 
they  failed  to  do  this  and  were  suspected,  they  might 
be  subject  to  the  most  degrading  examination  to  ascer- 
tain the  fact  of  their  being  proselytes  (Und.)  Among 
the  Jews  themselves  their  case  was  not  much  better. 
For  the  most  part,  the  convert  gained  but  little  honor 
even  from  those  who  gloried  in  having  brought  him 
over  to  their  sect  and  party.    The  poptdar  Jewish  feel- 


ing about  them  was  Uke  the  popular  (Christian  feeling 
about  a  converted  Jew.  They  were  regarded  (by  a 
strange  rabbinic  perversion  of  Luu  xiv,  1)  as  the  leprosy 
of  Israel,  *'  cleaving"  to  the  house  of  Jacob  {Jebam,  xlvii, 
4;  Kiddush,  Ixx,  6).  An  opprobrious  proverb  coupled 
them  with  the  vilest  profligates  ("  prosely ti  et  pssdera- 
stsB'*)  as  hindering  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  (Light- 
foot,  Hor,  I/eb,  in  Matt  xxiii,  5).  It  became  a  recog- 
nised maxim  that  no  wise  man  would  trust  a  proselyte 
even  to  the  twenty-fourth  generation  (JaUaith  Suthy  f. 
163  a). 

The  better  rabbins  did  their  best  to  guard  agunst 
these  evils.  Anxious  to  exclude  all  unworthy  converts, 
they  grouped  them,  according  to  their  motives,  with  a 
somewhat  quaint  classification : 

"  1.  Love-proseljtes.  where  they  were  drawn  by  the  hope 
of  gaining  the  beloved  one.  (The  story  of  Sylltens 
and  Salome  [Josephus,  Ant,  xvi,  7.  i  6}  is  an  example 
of  ft  half-finished  conversion  of  this  kind.) 

"2.  Man -for -woman,  or  Woman -for-man  proselytes, 
where  the  husband  followed  the  religion  of  the  wife, 
or  conversely. 

"8.  Bsther-proselytee,  where  conformity  was  assumed  to 
escape  danger,  as  in  the  original  Purim  (lEbth.  viil, 

**4.  KiDg*s-table  proselytes,  who  were  led  by  the  hope  of 

court  favor  and  promotion,  like  the  converts  under 

David  and  Solomon. 
"5.  Llon-proselytee,  where  the  conversion  originated  in  a 

superstitions  drend  of  a  divine  judgment,  as  with  the 

SamariUns  of  2  Kings  xvli,  26* 

(Gemara  Hieros.  Kiddush,  Ixv,  6;  Jost,  Judenth,  i, 
448).  None  of  these  were  regarded  as  fit  for  admission 
within  the  covenant  When  they  met  with  one  with 
whose  motives  they  were  satisfied,  he  was  put  to  a  yet 
further  ordeaL  He  was  warned  that  in  becoming  a  Jew 
he  was  attaching  himself  to  a  persecuted  people,  that 
in  this  life  he  was  to  expect  only  suffering,  and  to  look 
for  his  reward  in  the  next  Sometimes  these  cautions 
were  in  their  turn  carried  to  an  extreme  and  amounted 
to  a  policy  of  exclusion.  A  protest  against  them  on  the 
part  of  a  disciple  of  the  Great  Hillel  is  recorded,  which 
throws  across  the  drearv  rubbish  of  rabbinism  the  mo- 
mentary  gleam  of  a  noble  thought.  "  Our  wise  men 
teach,"  said  Simon  ben-Gamaliel, "  that  when  a  heathen 
comes  to  enter  into  the  covenant,  our  part  is  to  stretch 
out  our  hand  to  him  and  to  bring  him  under  the  wings 
of  God"  (Jost,  Judenth.  i,  447). 

Another  mode  of  meeting  the  difficulties  of  the  case 
was  characteristic  of  the  period.  Whether  we  may 
transfer  to  it  the  full  formal  distinction  between  prose- 
lytes of  the  gate  and  proselytes  of  righteousness  (see 
below)  may  be  doubtful  enough,  but  we  find  two  dis- 
tinct modes  of  thought,  two  distinct  policies  in  dealing 
with  converts.  The  history  of  Helena,  queen  of  Adia- 
bene,  and  her  son  Izates,  presents  the  two  in  collision 
with  each  other.  Thev  had  been  converted  bv  a  Jew- 
ish  roerehant,  Ananias,  but  the  queen  feared  lest  the 
circumcision  of  her  son  should  disquiet  and  alarm  her 
subjects.  Ananias  assured  her  that  it  was  not  neces- 
MLTy.  Her  son  might  worship  God,  study  the  law,  keep 
the  commandments  without  it  Soon,  however,  a  strict- 
er teacher  came — Eleazar  of  Galilee.  Finding  Izates 
reading  the  law,  he  told  him  sternly  that  it  was  of  lit- 
tle use  to  study  that  which  he  disobeyed,  and  so  worked 
upon  his  fears  that  the  young  devotee  was  eager  to 
secure  the  safety  of  which  his  uncircnmcision  had  de- 
prived him  (Josephus,  Ant.  xx,  2,  5;  comp.  Jost,  Ju-- 
denth,  i,  841).  On  the  part  of  some,  therefore,  there  was 
a  disposition  to  dispense  with  what  others  looked  upon 
as  indispensable.  The  centurions  of  Luke  vii  (prob- 
ably) and  Acts  x— possibly  the  Hellenes  of  John  xii, 
20  and  Acts  xiii,  42--are  instances  of  men  admitted  on 
the  former  footing.  The  phrases  oi  atj^ofuvot  rrpotrfi' 
\vTot  (Acts  xiii,  48),  oi  (nfiofuvoi  (xvii,  4,  17 ;  Jo- 
sephus, Ant,  xiv,  7, 2),  dvSpts  cvXa/3c7c  (Acts  ii,  5 ;  vii, 
2),  are  often,  but  inaccurately,  supposed  to  describe  the 
same  class — the  proselytes  of  the  gate  (see  Cremer, 
Worterh.  der  neutesf.  Grdcitat,  ii,  476).  The  probabil- 
ity is  either  that  the  terms  were  used  generally  of  all 
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converts,  or,  if  with  a  specific  meaning,  were  applied  to 
the  full  proselytes  of  righteousness  (oomp.  a  full  ex- 
amination of  the  passages  in  question  by  N.  Lardner, 
On  the  Decree  of  Acts  xv,  in  WorkSf  xi,  805).  The 
two  tendencies  were,  at  all  events,  at  work,  and  the 
battle  between  them  was  renewed  afterwards  on  holier 
ground  and  on  a  wider  scale.  Ananias  and  Eleazar 
were  represented  in  the  two  parties  of  the  Council  of 
Jerusalem.  The  germ  of  truth  had  been  quickened 
into  a  new  life,  and  was  emancipating  itself  from  the 
old  thraldom.  The  decrees  of  the  council  were  the  sol- 
emn assertion  of  the  principle  that  believers  in  Christ 
were  to  stand  on  the  footing  of  proselytes  of  the  gate, 
not  of  proselytes  of  righteousness.  The  teaching  of 
St.  Paul  as  to  righteousness  and  its  conditions,  its  depen- 
dence on  faith,  its  independence  of  circumcision,  stands 
out  in  sharp,  clear  contrast  with  the  teachers  who  taught 
that  that  rite  was  necessary  to  salvation,  and  confined 
the  term  *'  righteousness"  to  the  circumcised  convert. 

5.  From  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  dovmwards, — 
The  teachers  who  carried  on  the  rabbinical  succession 
consoled  themselves,  as  they  saw  the  new  order  waxing 
and  their  own  glory  waning,  by  developing  the  decay- 
ing system  with  an  almost  microscopic  minuteness. 
They  would  at  least  transmit  to  future  generations  the 
full  measure  of  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  In  propor- 
tion as  they  ceased  to  have  any  power  to  proselytize, 
they  dwelt  with  exhaustive  fulness  on  the  question 
how  proselytes  were  to  be  made.  To  this  period  ac- 
cordingly belong  the  rules  and  decisions  which  are  often 
carried  back  to  an  earlier  age,  and  which  may  now  be 
conveniently  discussed.  The  precepts  of  the  Talmud 
may  indicate  the  practices  and  opinions  of  the  Jews 
'from  the  second  to  the  fifth  century.  They  are  very 
untrustworthy  as  to  any  earlier  time. 

II.  DebcUabU  Questions, — The  points  of  interest  which 
present  themselves  for  inquiry  are  the  following : 

1.  The  Classification  ofProsdytes. — ^The  whole  Jew- 
ish state  was  considered  as  composed  of  the  two  classes 
— Jews,  and  strangers  within  their  gates,  or  proselytes. 
In  later  years  this  distinction  was  observed  even  to  the 
second  generation ;  a  child  of  pure  Jewish  descent  on 
both  sides  being  designated  *£/3pa7oc  i|  '£/3pac(tfv,  a 
*' Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews"  (Phil,  iii,  5),  while  the  son 
of  a  proselyte  was  denominated  ^^A'^S,  hen-gery  *'son  of 
a  stranger;"  and  if  both  parents  were  proselytes,  he  was 
styled  by  the  rabbins  !13!13,  a  contraction  for  ")!l*''p 
n-):^-*!^  {Pirke  Aboth,  c  5).  Subordinate  to  this, 
however,  was  a  division  which  has  been  in  part  antic- 
ipated, and  was  recognised  by  the  Talmudic  rabbins,  but 
received  its  full  expansion  at  the  hands  of  Maimonides 
{Hiic,  Mel.  i,  6).  They  claimed  for  it  a  remote  an- 
tiquity, a  divine  authority. 

(1.)  The  term  Proselytes  of  the  Gate  0?»n  '^^»)  was 
derived  from  the  frequently  occurring  description  in  the 
law, "  the  stranger  ("i^^)  that  is  within  thy  gatea"  (Exod. 
XX,  10,  etc).  They  were  known  also  as  the  sojourners 
(a»in  "^na),  with  a  reference  to  Lev.  xxv,  47,  etc  To 
them  were  referred  the  greater  part  of  the  precepts  of 
the  law  as  to  the  "stranger."  The  Targums  of  Onkelos 
and  Jonathan  give  this  as  the  equivalent  in  Deut.  xxiv, 
21.  Converts  of  this  class  were  not  bound  by  circum- 
cision and  the  other  special  laws  of  the  Mosaic  code.  It 
was  enough  for  them  to  observe  the  seven  precepts  of 
Noah  (Otho,  A^ear.  Rabb.  s.  v.  Noachida;  Selden,  De  Jur. 
Nat,  ei  Gent,  i,  10),  i.  e.  the  six  supposed  to  have  been 
given  to  Adam— (1)  against  idolatry,  (2)  against  blas- 
pheming, (3)  against  bloodshed,  (4)  against  undean- 
ness,  (6)  against  theft,  (6)  of  obedience,  with  (7)  the 
prohibition  of  "  flesh  with  the  blood  thereof"  given  to 
Noah.  The  proselyte  was  not  to  claim  the  pri vileges  of 
an  Israelite,  might  not  redeem  his  first-bom,  or  pay  the 
half-shekel.  He  was  forbidden  to  study  the  law  under 
pain  of  death  (Otho,  /.  c.)  The  later  rabbins,  when  Je- 
rusalem had  passed  into  other  hands,  held  that  it  was 


unlawful  for  him  to  reside  within  the  holy  dty  (Mai- 
mon.  Beih-haccher,  vii,  14).  In  return  they  allowed 
him  to  offer  whole  burnt-offerings  for  the  priest  to  sac- 
rifice, and  to  contribute  money  to  the  Corban  of  the 
Temple.  They  held  out  to  him  the  hope  of  a  place  in 
the  paradise  of  the  world  to  come  (Le}'rer).  They  in- 
sisted that  the  profession  of  his  faith  should  be  made 
solemnly  in  the  presence  of  three  witnesses  (Matmon. 
IlUc  Mel,  viii,  10).  The  Jubilee  was  the  proper  sea- 
son for  his  admission  (MUUer,  De  Pros,  in  Ugolino, 
xxii,  841). 

All  this  seems  so  full  and  precise  that  we  cannot 
wonder  that  it  has  led  many  writers  to  look  on  it  as 
representing  a  reality,  and  most  commentators  accord- 
ingly have  seen  these  proselytes  of  the  gate  in  the  <ri- 
/3o/i£voi,  €v\afiuCy  ^Povfitvoi  Tov  Oeov  of  the  Acta. 
It  remains  doubtful,  however,  whether  it  was  ever  more 
than  a  paper  scheme  of  what  ought  to  be,  disguising  it- 
self as  having  actually  been.  The  writers  who  are 
most  full,  who  claim  for  the  distinction  the  highest  an- 
tiquity, confess  that  there  had  been  no  proselytes  of  the 
gate  since  the  two  tribes  and  a  half  had  been  carried 
away  into  captivity  (Maimonides,  Ililc,  MeL  i,  6). 
They  could  only  be  admitted  at  the  jubilee,  and  there 
had  since  then  been  no  jubilee  celebrated  (Muller,  L  c). 
All  that  can  be  said  therefore  is,  that  in  the  time  of  the 
New  Test,  we  have  independent  evidence  (ut  supra)  of 
the  existence  of  converts  of  two  degrees,  and  that  the 
Talmudic  division  is  the  formal  systematizing  of  an 
earlier  fact.  The  words  "  proselytes"  and  ol  eripofuvoi 
TOV  6cov  were,  however,  in  all  probability  limited  to 
the  circumcised. 

(2.)  In  contrast  with  these  were  the  Proselytes  of 

Righteousness  (pljatil  ^^^a),  known  als^  as  Proselytes 
of  the  Covenant,  perfect  Israelites.  By  some  writers 
the  Talmudic  phrase  proselyti  tracti  (Q*>*^!|")|i)  is  ap- 
plied to  them  as  drawn  to  the  covenant  by  spontaneous 
conviction  (Buxtorf,  Lex,  s.  v.),  while  others  (Kimchi) 
refer  it  to  those  who  were  constrained  to  conformity, 
like  the  Gibeonites.  Here  also  we  must  receive  what 
we  find  with  the  same  limitation  as  before.  That  there 
were,  in  later  times  especially,  many  among  the  Jews 
who  had  renounced  the  grosser  parts  of  heathenism 
without  having  come  over  entirely  to  Judaism,  is  be- 
yond all  doubt;  but  that  these  were  ever  counted  pros- 
elytes admits  of  question.  Certain  it  is  that  the  prose- 
lytes mentioned  in  the  New  Test,  were  all  persons  who 
had  received  circumcision,  and  entered  the  pale  of  the 
Jewish  community ;  they  were  persons  who,  according 
to  the  phraseology  of  the  Old  Test,  had  become  Jews 
(p^^jn^rt'Qf  joined,  Esth.  viii,  17).  It  is  probable  that 
the  distinction  above  mentioned  was  introduced  by  the 
later  rabbins  fur  the  sake  of  including  among  the  con- 
quests of  their  religion  those  who,  though  indebted 
probably  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures  for  their  improved 
faith,  were  yet  not  inclined  to  submit  to  the  ritual  of 
Judaism,  or  to  become  incorporated  with  the  Jewish 
nation.  That  this,  however,  was  not  the  ancient  view 
is  clearly  apparent  from  a  passage  in  the  Babylonian 
Gemara,  quoted  by  Lightfoot  Qffor,  Heb,  ei  TaJm,  in 
Matt,  tit,  6),  where  it  is  said  expressly  that  '*  no  one 
is  a  proselyte  until  such  time  as  he  has  been  circum- 
cised." Furst,  himself  a  Jew,  confirms  our  suggestion ; 
for  in  a  note  upon  the  word  ^ft,  in  his  Concordantim 
Libb,  V,  7*.,  he  says :  '^  The  Jews,  interpreting  dogmati- 
cally rather  than  historically,  refer  the  word  to  him 
who  has  abandoned  heathen  superstitions."  Maimoni- 
des, indeed,  speaks  of  such  a  distinction,  but  the  late- 
ness of  the  period  at  which  he  flourished  (A.D.  1160), 
and  the  absence  of  any  scriptural  authority,  require  us 
to  consider  his  assertions  as  referring  to  a  time  much 
later  than  that  of  the  apostles.  *^  According  to  my 
idea,"  says  bishop  Tomline, "  proselytes  were  those,  and 
those  only,  who  took  upon  themselves  the  obligation  of 
the  whole  Mosaic  law,  but  retained  that  name  till  they 
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were  admitted  into  the  ooDgregation  of  the  Lord  as 
adopted  children.  Gentiles  were  allowed  to  worship 
and  offer  sacrifices  to  the  God  of  Israel  in  the  outer 
court  of  the  Temple ;  and  some  of  them,  persuaded  of 
the  sole  and  universal  sovereignty  of  the  Lord  Jehovah, 
might  renounce  idolatry  without  embracing  the  Mosaic 
law ;  but  such  persons  appear  to  me  never  to  bo  called 
proselytes  in  Scripture,  or  in  any  ancient  Christian 
writer"  {ElemenU  of  Christian  Theohffy,  i,  266,  267). 
Dr.  Lardner  has  remarked  that  the  notion  of  two  sorts 
of  proselytes  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  Christian  writer 
before  the  fourteenth  century  (Works,  vi,  522-538, 8vo, 
and  xi,  813-324;  see  also  Jennings,  Jewish  Antiquities, 
bk.  i,  ch.  iii).  The  arguments  on  the  other  side  are 
ably  stated  in  Townsend,  Chronological  Arrangements 
of  the  New  Testament,  ii,  115,  etc.,  Lond.  ed. 

2.  Ceremonies  of  Admission, — Here  all  seems  at  first 
clear  and  definite  enough.  The  proselyte  was  first  cat- 
echised as  to  his  motives  (Maimonides,  ut  sup.).  If 
these  were  satisfactory,  he  was  first  instructed  as  to  the 
divine  protection  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  then  cir- 
cumcised. In  the  case  of  a  convert  alreadv  circumcised 
(a  Midianite,  e.  g.,  or  an  Egyptian),  it  was  still  neces- 
sary to  draw  a  few  drops  of  "  the  blood  of  the  covenant" 
(Gem.  Bab.  Shabb,  f.  135  a).  A  special  prayer  was  ap-. 
pointed  to  accompany  the  act  of  circumcision.  Often 
the  proselyte  took  a  new  name,  opening  the  Hebrew 
Bible  and  accepting  the  first  that  came  (Leyrer,  ut  sup,). 

All  this,  however,  was  not  enough.  The  convert 
was  still  a  *' stranger."  His  children  would  be  counted 
as  bastards,  i.  e.  aliens.  Baptism  was  required  to  com- 
plete his  admission.  When  the  wound  caused  by  cir- 
cumcision was  healed,  he  was  stripped  of  all  his  clothes, 
in  the  presence  of  the  three  witnesses  who  had  acted  as 
his  teachers,  and  who  now  acted  as  his  sponsors,  the 
** fathers"  of  the  proselyte  (Ketubh.  xi ;  Eruhh.  xv,  1), 
and  led  into  the  tank  or  pooL  As  he  stood  there,  up  to 
his  neck  in  water,  they  repeated  the  great  command- 
ments of  the  law.  These  he  promised  and  vowed  to 
keep,  and  then,  with  an  accompanying  benediction,  he 
plunged  under  the  water.  To  leave  one  hand-breadth 
of  his  body  unsubmerged  would  have  vitiated  the 
whole  rite  (Otho,  Lex,  Rabb.  s.  v.  Baptismns ;  Beisk.  De 
Bapt,  Pros,  in  Ugolino,  vol.  xxii).  Strange  as  it  seems, 
this  part  of  the  ceremony  occupied,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
later  rabbins,  a  co-ordinate  place  with  circumcision. 
The  latter  was  incomplete  without  it,  for  baptism  also 
was  of  the  fathers  (Gem.  Bab.  Jtham,  f.  461,  2).  One 
rabbin  appears  to  have  been  bold  enough  to  declare 
baptism  to  have  been  sufficient  by  itself  {ibid,) ;  but,  for 
the  most  part,  both  were  reckoned  as  alike  indispensa- 
ble. They  carried  back  the  origin  of  the  baptism  to  a 
remote  antiquity,  finding  it  in  the  command  of  Jacob 
(Gen.  XXXV,  2)  and  of  Moses  (Exod.  xix,  10).  The  Tar- 
gum  of  the  pseudo-Jonathan  inserts  the  word  "  Thou 
Shalt  circumcise  and  baptiz^*  in  Exod.  xii,  44.  Even 
in  the  Ethiopic  version  of  Matt,  xxiii,  15  we  find  '*  com- 
pass sea  and  land  to  baptize  one  proselyte."  Language 
foreshadowing,  or  caricaturing,  a  higher  truth  was  used 
of  this  baptism.  It  was  a  new  birth  (Jebam,  f.  62, 1 ; 
92, 1 ;  Maimonides,  Issur,  Bich,  c  14;  Ughtfoot,  Harm, 
of  the  Gospels,  iii,  14 ;  Exerc,  on  John  iii).  The  prose- 
lyte became  a  little  child.  This  thought  probably  had 
its  starting-point  in  the  language  of  Psa.  Ixxxvii. 
There  also  the  prosel^'tes  of  Babylon  and  Egypt  are 
registered  as  "bom"  in  Zion.  See  Rkgeneration. 
The  new  convert  received  the  Holy  Spirit  (Jie&zm.  f.  22 
a,  48  5).  All  natural  relationships,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  cancelled. 

The  baptism  was  followed,  as  long  as  the  Temple 
stood,  by  the  offering  or  corban.  It  consisted,  like  the 
offerings  after  a  birth  (the  analogy  apparently  being 
carried  on),  of  two  turtle-doves  or  pigeons  (Lev.  xii,  18). 
When  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  made  the  sacrifice 
impossible,  a  vow  to  offer  it  as  soon  as  the  Temple 
should  be  rebuilt  was  substituted.  For  women-prose- 
lytes, there  were  only  baptism  and  the  corban,  or,  in 


later  times,  baptism  by  itself.  The  Galiliean  female 
proselytes  were  said  to  have  objected  to  this,  as  causing 
barrenness. 

8.  Antiquity  of  these  Practices. — Was  this  ritual  ob- 
served as  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  1st  cen- 
tury? If  so,  was  the  baptism  of  John  or  that  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  any  way  derived  from  or  connected 
with  the  baptism  of  proselytes?  If  not,  was  the  latter 
in  any  way  borrowed  from  the  former  ?  This  point  has 
been  somewhat  discussed  above,  but  it  will  be  enough 
to  sum  up  the  conclusions  which  seem  fairly  to  be 
drawn  from  the  extant  information  on  the  subject,  es- 
pecially the  question  of  the  baptism  of  proselytes. 

(1.)  There  is  no  direct  evidence  of  the  practice  being 
in  use  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  state- 
ments of  the  Talmud  as  to  its  having  come  from  the 
fathers,  and  their  exegesis  of  the  Old  Test,  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  are  alike  destitute  of  authority. 

(2.)  The  negative  argument  drawn  from  the  silence 
of  the  Old  Test.,  of  the  Apocrypha,  of  Philo,  and  of  Jo- 
sephus,  is  almost  decisive  against  the  belief  that  there 
was  in  their  time  a  baptism  of  proselytes  with  as  much 
importance  attached  to  it  as  we  find  in  the  Talmudiste. 

(8.)  It  remains  probable,  however,  that  there  was  a 
baptism  in  use  at  a  period  considerably  earlier  than  that 
for  which  we  have  direct  evidence.  The  symbol  was 
in  itself  natural  and  fit.  It  fell  in  with  the  disposition 
of  the  Pharisees  and  others  to  multiply  and  discuss 
"  washings"  (fiairnofioi,  Mark  vii,  4)  of  all  kinds.  The 
tendency  of  the  later  rabbins  was  rather  to  heap  to- 
gether the  customs  and  traditions  of  the  past  than  to 
invent  new  ones.  If  there  had  not  been  a  baptism, 
there  would  have  been  no  initiatory  rite  at  all  for  fe- 
male proselytes.  The  custom  of  baptizing  proselytes 
thus  arose  gradually  out  of  the  habit  which  the  Jews 
had  of  purifying  by  ablution  whatever  they  deemed 
unclean,  and  came  to  be  raised  for  the  first  time  to  the 
importance  of  an  initiatory  ordinance  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Temple  service,  and  when,  in  consequence 
of  imperial  edicts,  it  became  difficult  to  circumcise  con- 
verts. This  latter  opinion  is  that  of  Schneckenburger 
(Ueb,  das  Alter  d,jud,  Proselgten^Taufe  [Berlin,  1828]), 
and  has  been  espoused  by  several  eminent  German 
scholars.  To  us,  however,  it  appears  exceedingly  un- 
satisfactory. The  single  fact  adduced  in  support  of  it, 
viz.  the  difficulty  of  circumcbing  converts  in  conse- 
quence of  the  imperial  edicts  against  prosely  tism,  is  a 
singularly  infelicitous  piece  of  evidence;  for,  as  the 
question  to  be  solved  is.  How  came  the  later  rabbins  to 
prescribe  both  baptism  and  circumcision  as  initiatory 
rites  for  proselytes?  it  is  manifestly  absurd  to  reply 
that  it  was  because  they  could  only  baptize  and  could 
not  circumcise :  such  an  answer  is  a  contradiction,  not 
a  solution  of  the  question.  Besides,  this  hypothesis 
suggests  a  source  of  proselyte  baptism  which  is  equally 
available  for  that  which  it  is  designed  to  supersede ;  for, 
if  the  practice  of  baptizing  proselytes  on  their  introduc- 
tion into  Judaism  had  its  rise  in  the  Jewish  habit  of 
ablution,  why  might  not  this  have  operated  in  the  way 
suggested  two  hundred  years  before  Christ  as  well  as 
two  hundred  years  after  Christ?  In  fine,  this  hypoth- 
esis still  leaves  unremoved  the  master  difficulty  of  that 
side  of  the  question  which  it  is  designed  to  support,  viz. 
the  great  improbability  of  the  Jews  adopting  for  the 
first  time  subsequently  to  the  death  of  Christ  a  relig- 
ious rite  which  was  well  known  to  be  the  initiatory  rite 
of  Christianity.  Assuming  that  they  practiced  that 
rite  before,  we  can  account  for  their  not  giving  it  up 
simply  because  the  Christians  had  adopted  it;  but, 
trace  it  as  we  please  to  Jewish  customs  and  rites,  it 
seems  utterly  incredible  that  afier  it  had  become  the 
symbol  and  badge  of  the  religious  party  which  of  all 
others,  perhaps,  the  Jews  most  bitterly  hated)  any  con- 
sideration whatever  should  have  induced  them  to  begin 
to  practice  it  On  the  other  hand  we  have,  in  favor  of 
the  hypothesis  that  proselyte  baptism  was  practiced  an- 
terior to  the  time  of  our  Lord,  some  strongly  corrobora- 
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ttve  evidence.  1.  We  have,  in  the  first  place,  the  unan- 
imous tradition  of  the  Jewish  rabbins,  who  impute  to 
the  practice  an  antiquity  commensurate  almost  with 
that  of  their  nation.  2.  We  have  the  fact  that  the 
baptism  of  John  the  Baptist  was  not  regarded  by  the 
people  as  aught  of  a  novelty,  nor  was  represented  by 
him  as  resting  for  its  authority  upon  any  special  divine 
revelation.  8.  We  have  the  fact  that  the  Pharisees 
looked  upon  the  baptism  both  of  John  and  Jesus  as  a 
mode  of  proselyting  men  to  their  religious  views  (John 
iv,  1-8),  and  that  the  dispute  between  the  Jews  and 
some  of  John's  disciples  about  purifying  was  apparently 
a  dispute  as  to  the  competing  claims  of  John  and  Jesus 
to  make  proselytes  (iii,  25  sq.).  4.  We  have  the  fact 
that  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  Peter  addressed  to  a  mul- 
titude of  persons  collected  from  several  different  and 
distant  countries,  Jews  and  proselytes,  an  exhortation 
to  "  repent  and  be  baptized"  (Acts  ii,  38),  from  which 
it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  they  all  knew  what  bap- 
tism meant,  and  also  its  connection  with  repentance  or 
a  change  of  religious  views.  5.  We  have  the  fact  that, 
according  to  Josephus,  the  Essenes  were  accustomed, 
before  admitting  a  new  convert  into  their  society,  sol- 
emnly and  ritually  to  purify  him  with  waters  of  cleans- 
ing (TVar,  ii,  8,  7),  a  statement  which  cannot  be  un- 
derstood of  their  ordinary  ablutions  before  meals  (as 
Stuart  proposes  in  his  Essay  on  the  Mode  of  Baptism^ 
p.  67) ;  for  Josephus  expressly  adds  that  even  after  this 
lustration  two  yean  had  to  elapse  before  the  neophyte 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  living  with  the  proficients. 
6.  We  haVe  the  mode  in  which  Josephus  speaks  of  the 
baptism  of  John,  when,  after  referring  to  John's  having 
exhorted  the  people  to  virtue,  righteousness,  and  godli- 
ness, as  preparatory  to  baptism,  he  adds,  <*For  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  baptism  was  admissible  not  when 
they  used  it  for  obtaining  forgiveness  of  some  sins,  but 
for  the  purification  of  the  body  when  the  soul  had  been 
already  cleansed  by  righteotupess"  (^AtU,  xviii,  5,  2) ; 
which  seems  to  indicate  the  conviction  of  the  historian 
that  John  did  not  introduce  this  rite,  but  only  gave  to 
it  a  peculiar  meaning.  Yet  John's  proceeding  was  not 
an  act  of  initiation  into  any  new  system  of  faith,  much 
less  comparable  to  a  conversion  from  paganism ;  for  the 
subjects  were  Jews  already.  It  was  rather  a  general 
ablution,  in  token  of  wiping  off  a  long-accumulated 
score  of  offences.    See  John  tbb  Baptist. 

(4.)  The  history  of  the  Xew  Test,  itself  suggests  the 
exislence  of  such  a  custom.  A  sign  is  seldom  chosen 
unless  it  already  has  a  meaning  for  those  to  whom  it  is 
addressed.  The  fitness  of  the  sign  in  this  case  would 
be  in  proportion  to  the  associations  already  connected 
with  it.  It  would  bear  witness  on  the  assumption  of 
the  previous  existence  of  the  proselyte-baptism  that  the 
change  from  the  then  condition  of  Judaism  to  the  king- 
dom of  God  was  as  great  as  that  from  idolatry  to  Juda- 
ism. The  question  of  the  priests  and  Levites,  "  Why 
baptizest  thou  then  ?"  (John  i,  25),  implies  that  they 
%Tondered,  not  at  the  thing  itself,  but  at  its  being  done 
for  Israelites  by  one  who  disclaimed  the  names  which, 
in  their  eyes,  would  have  justified  the  introduction  of 
a  new  order.  In  like  manner  the  words  of  Christ  to 
Nicodemus  (iii,  10)  imply  the  existence  of  a  teaching 
as  to  baptism  like  that  above  referred  to.  He,  ^the 
teacher  of  Israel,"  had  been  familiar  with  "  these  things" 
— the  new  birth,  the  gift  of  the  Spirit — as  words  and 
phrases  applied  to  heathen  prosel3^8.  He  failed  to 
grasp  the  deeper  truth  which  lay  beneath  them,  and  to 
see  that  they  had  a  wider,  a  universal  application.  See 
Kegeneration  by  Water. 

(5.)  That  the  Jews  directly  borrowed  this  custom 
from  the  Christians  is  an  opinion  which,  though  sup- 
ported by  De  Wette  (in  his  De  Morte  Christi  expiato- 
rid),  cannot  be  for  a  moment  admitted  by  any  who  re- 
flect on  the  implacable  hatred  with  which  the  Jews  for 
many  centuries  regarded  Christianity,  its  ordinances, 
and  its  professors.  It  is,  however,  not  improbable  that 
there  may  have  been  a  reflex  action  in  this  matter  from 


the  Christian  upon  the  Jewish  Chnrch.  The  rabbins 
saw  the  new  society,  in  proportion  as  the  Gentile  ele- 
ment in  it  became  predominant,  throwing  off  circum- 
cision, relying  on  baptism  only.  They  could  not  ignore 
the  reverence  which  men  had  for  the  outward  sign, 
their  belief  that  it  was  all  but  identical  with  the  thing 
signified.  There  was  everything  to  lead  them  to  give 
a  fresh  prominence  to  what  had  been  before  subordi- 
nate. If  the  Kazarenes  attracted  men  by  their  bap- 
tism, they  would  show  that  they  had  baptism  as  well 
as  circumcision.  The  necessary  absence  of  the  corban 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  would  also  tend  to 
give  more  importance  to  the  remaining  rite.  The 
reader  will  find  the  whole  subject  amply  discussed  in 
the  following  works :  Selden,  De  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent,  ii, 
2 ;  Otho,  Lex.  Rahb.  p.  65 ;  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hd>.  et  Taint, 
in  Matt,  iii,  6 ;  Danz  in  Meuschenii  Nov,  Test  ex  Taim. 
/Bust.  p.  288  sq.,  287  sq.;  Witsius,  (Econ.  F(Bd.iv,  15; 
Kuindl,  Comnu  in  Libros  N.  T.  Ilistor.  ap.  Matt,  iii,  6 ; 
and  Dr.  Halley's  recent  volume  on  the  Sacraments 
(Lond.  1844),  p.  114  sq.,  all  of  whom  contend  for  the 
antiquity  of  Jewbh  proselyte-baptism,  while  the  follow- 
ing take  the  opposite  side :  Wemsdorff,  Controv,  de 
Bapt.  Recent.  §  18;  Carpzov,  Apparai.  p.  47  sq.;  Pau- 
Itts,  CoTnmeni.  i,  279 ;  Bauer,  GottesdienstL  Verfassung  der 
Alien  Ed>.  ii,  392;  Schneckenburger,  Lih,  sub.  cit.;  and 
Moses  Stuart,  in  the  American  Bib.  Rep.  No.  10.  See 
also  Bible  Educator,  ii,  38  sq.    See  Baptism. 

4.  Two  facts  of  some  interest  remain  to  be  noticed  in 
this  connection.  (1.)  It  formed  part  of  the  rabbinic 
hopes  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  that  then  there 
should  be  no  more  proselytes.  The  distinctive  name, 
with  its  brand  of  inferiority,  should  be  laid  aside,  and 
all,  even  the  Nethinim  and  the  Mamzerim  (children  of 
mixed  marriages),  should  be  counted  pure  (Schottgen, 
Hor.  ffeb.  ii,  614).  (2.)  Partly,  perhaps,  as  connected 
with  this  feeling,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  ill-repute 
into  which  the  word  had  fallen,  there  is,  throughout 
the  New  Test,  a  sedulous  avoidance  of  it.  The  Chris- 
tian convert  from  heathenism  is  not  a  proselyte,  but  a 
vio^vTOQ  (1  Tim.  iii,  6). 

IIL  Literature.— In  addition  to  the  works  cited  above, 
see,  in  general,  Buxt^rf,  Lex.  Talm.  et  Rabb.  s.  v.  *l!l; 
Otho,  Lex.  Rabb.  p.  65 ;  Bodenschatz,  Kircbl.  Ver/ass. 
der  Juden,  iv,  70  sq.;  Schroder,  Satzun^en  und  Ce- 
braucke  des  talnu-rahb.  Judentk,;  the  archsBologies  of 
Jahn  (ui,  215  sq.),  De  Wette  (p.  348.  sq.),  Keil  (i,  816 
sq.),  Carpzov,  Lewis,  and  Bauer;  SaalschUtz,  Mosa^ 
isdies  Recht,  ii,  690  sq.,  704  sq.,  730  sq. ;  Leusden,  PkU, 
ffebr.  Misc.  p.  142  sq.;  the  monographs  by  Slevogt, 
Alting,  and  Mtlller,  in  Ugoltni  Tkesaur.;  those  cited 
by  Danz,  Worterb.  p.  797  sq. ;  append,  p.  88 ;  by  Winer, 
Realworterb,  s.  v. ;  bv  FUrst,  Biblioih.  Jud,  i,  146 ;  iii, 
845,  892,  459,  471,  488,  555 ;  and  by  Yolbeding,  Index 
Programmaium,  p.  22 ;  and  those  written  by  Zom  (Lips. 
1703)  and  Wohner  (Gotting.  1743);  alsoLubkert  in  the 
Stud,  u.  KriL  1835,  p.  681  sq. ;  and  Schneckenburger, 
JUd,  ProseUften-Tavfe  (BerL  1828). 

PROS£LTT£S.  This  word  is  employed  in  modem 
language  to  designate  such  individuals  as  have  aban- 
doned their  faith  and  embraced  another,  and  who,  in 
genera],  devote  all  their  energy  to  the  expansion  of 
their  new  creed.  The  endeavor  to  gain  others  to  one's 
own  convictions,  either  by  licit  or  illicit  means,  is  called 
proselytism.  Biblical  representatives  of  this  unfair  sys- 
tem are  the  Pharisees,  to  whom  Christ  said,  *^  Woe  unto 
3*^00,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites !  for  ye  compass 
sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte ;  and  when  he  is 
made,  ye  make  him  twofold  more  the  child  of  hell  than 
yourselves."  Every  religion  that  believes  in  itself 
must  feel  impelled  to  propagate  its  creed ;  the  followers 
of  a  doctrine  to  whom  it  is  indifferent  whether  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  share  it  with  them  increases  or  de- 
creases have  no  true  faith.  The  Christians  are  espe- 
cially active  in  winning  converts  to  their  religion,  but 
this  spirit  is  due  entirely  not  to  a  selfish  desire  to  en- 
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large  their  borders  and  increase  their  numbers,  but 
to  give  to  all  the  world  the  great  truths  to  establish 
which  Christ  came  into  the  world  in  the  form  of  man 
and  suffered  death  upon  the  cross.  It  is,  moreover,  be- 
cause of  the  direct  command  given  by  the  Saviour  of 
mankind  that  Christians  feel  impelled  to  make  converts 
of  all  non-believers.  See  CHBiSTiAKrrY;  Missions.  A 
veiy  different  thing  it  is,  however,  for  anybody,  or  for 
bodies  of  men,  to  force  conversion  upon  their  fellows. 
The  Jews  were  the  chosen  people  of  God.  l*hey  had  a 
right  to  consider  themselves  the  armoi^bearers  of  divine 
truth,  and  if  they  felt  impelled  to  carry  *'  the  law  and 
the  prophets**  to  the  strangers  (0*^*1$),  it  was  only  a 
reasonable  consequence  of  the  divine  revelation  which 
they  had  enjoyed.  But  it  was  by  the  fair  means  em- 
ployed that  they  could  best  indicate  the  moral  sublim- 
ity of  divine  teachings  over  philosophic  schemes  and 
heathenish  systems  of  religion.  When,  therefore,  the 
Jews,  after  the  establishment  of  Maccabiean  rule,  com- 
pelled, under  Hyrc&nus,  the  Idumsans,  and,  under  Aria> 
tobulus,  the  Iturians,  to  embrace  the  Jewish  faith  and  to 
subject  themselves  to  circumcision,  there  was  an  adop- 
tion of  measures  for  which  the  Old-Test,  dispensation 
furnished  no  warrant;  and  though  it  may  be  conceded 
that  their  object  was  probably  to  advance  the  interests 
of  true  religion,  they  yet,  by  the  adoption  of  unauthor- 
ized measures,  evinced  an  unrighteous  zeal  which  must 
have  been  underlaid  by  a  selfish  purpose.  Thus  the 
Roman  Catholics  have  constantly  striven  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  Christian  faith  by  measures  wholly  un- 
warranted and  not  in  uniformity  with  the  lofty  state  of 
its  ethics. 

The  Jesuit  Sambuga  says,  in  defence  of  the  Jesuitic 
proselytism :  *'  The  mania  of  proselytism  in  priests  is  no 
mania,  but  a  holy  zeal."  The  prince-cardinal  von  Ho- 
henlohe  approves  of  this  defence  in  his  LichtbUcke  und 
£rUbni8se  aus  der  Welt  unddem  PrietterUben  (Ratisbon, 
1836, 8vo),  p.  zzxix.  But  this  defence  is,  after  all,  a 
simple  Jesuitic  sophism.  The  mania  of  proselytism  it  a 
mania,  and  because  priests  are  subject  to  it,  it  does  not 
become  therefore  a  holy  zeal;  or  else  we  must  admit 
that  anything  done  by  avaricious  and  ambitious  priests 
of  all  persuasions  (Christians  and  pagans)  was  holy,  or 
was  the  result  of  a  holy  zeal,  and  therefore  not  blame- 
worthy, but,  on  the  contrary,  praiseworthy  and  com- 
mendable. When  proselytes  are  gained  in  such  a  wUy 
or  violent  manner  as  that  resorted  to  by  Jesuits;  when 
the  means  employed  are  money  and  promotions  on  one 
side,  threats  and  persecutions  on  the  other,  wo  perceive 
in  it  the  evidence  of  a  most  unholy  zeal,  against  which 
the  founder  of  Christianity  pronounced  his  anathema  in 
hia  condemnation  of  the  priests  of  his  time,  the  doctors 
of  the  law,  and  Pharisees.  For  this  very  reason  Christ 
called  them  *'  children  of  hell.*"  See  Romanism.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  worth  remembering  that  one  of  the  main 
features  of  the  tiroes  of  the  Messiah  was  to  be,  accord- 
ing to  Jewish  tradition,  the  utter  abolition  of  proselyt- 
ism, and  the  entire  ceasing  of  all  distinctions  of  an  op- 
probrious nature  among  men.  The  evil  repute  into 
which  the  term  protefyie  had  fallen  in  the  times  of 
Christ  also  caused  the  early  converts  to  Christianity  to 
adopt  the  name  of  Neophytes  (newfy  planted)  instead. 
See  Nbophyte.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Prosenoha  {rrptxnvxfOi  *  word  signifying  "pray- 
er^  and  always  so  translated  in  the  A.  V.  It  is,  how- 
ever, applied,  per  meton,,  to  a  place  of  prayer— a  place 
where  assembUes  for  prayer  were  held,  whether  a  build- 
ing or  not.  In  this  sense  some  hold  it  to  be  mentioned 
in  Luke  vi,  12,  where  it  is  said  that  our  Saviour  went 
up  into  a  mountain  to  pray,  and  continued  all  night  in 
the  proseucha  of  God  {iv  rg  Trpofrevxj  tov  Btov), 
which  can  very  well  bear  the  sense  our  translators  have 
put  upon  it — "in  prayer  to  God.'*  Yet  Whitby  and 
others  infer,  from  the  use  of  parallel  phrases,  such  aa 
"  the  mount  of  God,"  "  the  bread  of  God,"  "  the  altar  of 
God,"  *^the  lamp  of  God,"  etc,  which  were  all  things 


consecrated  or  appropriated  to  the  service  of  God,  that 
this  phrase  might  here  signify  **  an  oratory  of  God,"  or 
a  place  that  was  devoted  to  his  service,  especially  for 
prayer.  In  this  sense  the  word  must  certainly  be  un- 
derstood in  Acts  xvi,  13,  where  we  are  informed  that 
Paul  and  his  companions,  on  the  Sabbath  day,  went  out 
of  the  city,  by  the  river  side,  ow  IvofiH^tro  irpotnvxfj 
ecvai,  which  the  A.  V.  renders  **  where  prayer  was  wont 
to  be  made."  But  the  Syriac  here  has, "  because  there 
was  perceived  to  be  a  house  of  prayer  f  and  the  Arabic, 
^*  a  certain  place  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  place  of 
prayer,^'  In  both  these  versions  due  stress  is  laid  upon 
ov  ipofiiZiTo,  where  there  was  taken,  or  supposed  to  be 
— or  where,  according  to  received  custom,  there  was,  or 
where  there  was  allowed  by^  law — a  proseucha,  oratory, 
or  chapel;  and  where,  therefore,  they  expected  to  meet 
an  assembly  of  people.  Bos  contends  (Exercit.  PhiloL 
ad  loc.),  however,  that  the  word  ivofii^iTO  is  redundant, 
and  that  the  passage  ought  simply  to  be, "  where  there 
was  a  proseucha;"  but  in  this  he  is  ably  opposed  by 
Eisner  (^Obaerv.  Sacr.  ad  loc.).    See  Philippi. 

That  there  really  were  such  places  of  devotion  among 
the  Jews  is  unquestionable.  They  were  mostly  outside 
those  towns  in  which  there  were  no  synagogues,  because 
the  laws  or  their  administrators  would  not  admit  any. 
This  was,  perhaps,  particularly  the  case  in  Roman  cities 
and  colonies  (and  Philippi,  where  this  circumstance  oc- 
curred, was  a  colony) ;  for  Juvenal  (Sat.  iii,  296)  speaks 
of  proseuchie,  not  synagogues,  at  Rome.  They  appear 
to  have  been  usually  situated  near  a  river  or  the  sea- 
shore, for  the  convenience  of  ablution  (Josephus,  ^n^ 
xiv,  10,  23).  Josephus  repeatedly  mentions  proseuchie 
in  his  Lifet  and  speaks  of  the  people  being  gathered 
into  the  proseucha  (44, 46).  Sometimes  the  proseucha 
was  a  large  building,  as  that  at  Tiberias  (L  c,  54),  so 
that  the  name  was  sometimes  applied  even  to  syna- 
gogues (Yitringa,  Synag,  Vet,  p.  119).  Proseuchie  are 
frequently  mentioned  as  buildings  by  Philo,  particular- 
ly in  his  oration  against  Flaccus,  where  he  complains 
that  the  proseuchsB  of  the  Jews  were  pulled  down,  and 
that  no  place  was  left  them  in  which  to  worship  God 
and  pray  for  Ciesar  (Philo,  in  Flacc,  in  Op,  p.  752). 
But,  for  the  most  part,  the  proseucha  appear  to  have 
been  places  in  the  open  air,  in  a  grove,  or  in  shrub- 
beries, or  even  under  a  tree,  although  always,  as  we 
may  presume,  near  water,  for  the  convenience  of  those 
ablutions  which  with  the  Jews  always  preceded  prayer, 
as,  indeed,  they  did  among  the  pagans,  and  as  they  do 
among  the  Moslems  at  the  present  day.  The  usages 
of  the  latter  exhibit  something  answering  to  the  Jewish 
proseuchae  in  the  shape  of  small  oratories,  with  a  niche 
indicating  the  direction  of  Mecca,  which  is  often  seen 
in  Moslem  countries  by  the  side  of  a  spring,  a  rcscr\'oir, 
or  a  large  water-jar,  w^hich  is  daily  replenished  for  the 
use  of  travellers  (Whitby,  De  Dieu,  Wetstein,  Knin^il, 
on  Acts  xvi,  13;  Jennings,  Jewish  Antiquities^  p.  379- 
382 ;  Prideaux,  Connection^  ii,  556). — Kitto. 

*'  Questions  have  been  raised,"  says  the  late  Dr.M'Far- 
lan,  of  Renfrew,  "  as  to  the  origin  of  these,  and  their 
being  or  not  being  the  same  with  the  synagogue.  Phi- 
lo and  Josephus  certainly  speak  of  them  and  the  syna- 
gogues as  if  they  were  substantially  one.  The  former 
expressly  declares  that  they  were  places  of  instruc- 
tion. *The  places  dedicated  to  devotion,'  says  he, 
'  and  which  are  commonly  called  proseochse,  what  are 
they  but  schools  in  which  prudence,  fortitude,  temper- 
ance, righteousness,  piety,  holiness,  and  every  virtue 
are  taught — everything  necessary  for  the  discharge  of 
dutv.  whether  human  or  divine?'  As  the  writer's  ob- 
ser^'ations  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  Jews  of  Alex- 
andria and  other  parts  of  Egypt,  this  description  will 
chiefly  apply  to  these.  But  there  is  no  doubt,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  where  synagogues  existed,  and  espe- 
cially in  Judea,  they  did  to  some  extent  differ.  We 
are  therefore  very  much  dtsposed  to  concur  in  the 
opinion  that  the  oratory  was  substantially  and  in  effect 
a  synagogue.   But  the  latter  was  the  more  perfect  form, 
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and  requiredi  for  its  erection  and  Bupport,  special  means. 
There  was  in  every  synagogue  a  local  court,  deriving 
its  authority,  at  least  in  Judea,  from  the  Sanhedrim ; 
and  there  were  oi&ce-bearers  to  be  maintained ;  whereas 
in  the  oratory  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any 
very  fixed  or  necessary  form  of  procedure.  These 
might,  fur  aught  that  appears,  have  been  all  or  sub- 
stantially all  which  belonged  to  the  synagogue,  or  it 
might  be  little  more  than  what  we  would  call  a  prayer- 
meeting.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  reason  of  the  preva- 
lence of  the  one — the  synagogue — in  Judjea,  and  of  the 
other  in  Kgypt  and  other  countries  not  subject  to  Jew- 
ish laws." 

It  is  highly  probable  that  proteucHa  existed  long 
before  synagogues.  **  It  is  remarkable,"  continues  Dr. 
M'Farlan,  **  that  the  only  places  where  Daniel  is  said  to 
have  been  favored  with  visions,  during  the  day,  were 
by  the  sides  of  rivers  (Dan.  viii,  2, 16 ;  also  x,  4 ;  xii,  5, 
7;  and  ix,  21),  the  very  places  where  oratories  were 
wont  to  be.  Ezekiel  also  received  his  commission  by 
one  of  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  and  when  *  among  the 
captives'  of  Israel  (Ezek.  i,  1).  And  he  afterwards  men- 
tions his  having  received  visions  in  the  same  circum- 
stances (iii,  15, 16).  And  Ezra,  also,  when  leading  back 
Israel  to  the  land  of  their  fathers,  proclaimed  and  ob- 
served a  fast  with  them  by  the  way ;  and,  as  if  to  keep 
up  the  same  tender  associations,  he  assembled  them  by 
the  river  Ahava,  where  they  remained  three  dai's  (Ezra 
viii,  15, 32).  But  the  very  finest  illustration  which  oc- 
curs is  that  contained  in  the  137th  Psalm  —  *By  the 
rivers  of  Babylon,  there  we  sat  down ;  yea,  we  wept, 
when  we  remembered  Zion.  We  hanged  our  harps 
upon  the  willows  in  the  midst  thereof.  For  there  they 
that  carried  us  away  captive  required  of  us  a  song;  and 
they  that  wasted  us  required  of  us  mirth,  saying,  Sing 
us  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion'  (1-3).  The  people  of  Is- 
rael were  accustomed,  in  after-times,  to  make  choice  of 
the  banks  of  rivers  for  their  oratories,  and  this  point  of 
agreement  is  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  we  are  pro- 
ceeding. But  it  will  hold  equally  good,  whether  the 
Israelitish  captives  followed,  in  this,  the  example  of 
their  fathers,  or  whether,  as  is  more  probable,  their 
circumstances  in  Babylon  led  to  this  choice.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  this  led  to  a  similar  choice  in  after- 
times,  and  particularly  in  foreign  countries.  The  poor 
captives  of  Babylon  bad  perhaps  no  other  covering  or 
even  enclosure  than  the  willows  of  the  brook ;  and  thus 
may  they  have  been  driven,  when  seeking  to  worship 
the  God  of  their  fathers,  into  the  woody  margins  of 
Babylon's  many  rivers.  Meeting  in  such  places,  as  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  do  in  the  oratories  of  their  na- 
tive land,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  many  tender  associa- 
tions should  be  renewed." 

After  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  synagogue  worship  was  much  enlarged  and 
improved,  while  oratories  gradually  diminished  in  num- 
ber and  importance.  Hence,  in  later  times,  oratories 
were  chiefly  found  in  countries  beyond  the  land  of  Is- 
raeL  Under  the  Roman  government  synagogues  were 
discountenanced,  but  oratories,  or  places  of  meeting  for 
devotional  exercises,  were  generally  permitted  all  over 
the  empire.  Dr.  Lardner  thinks  that  the  s^^nagogue 
mentioned  in  Acts  vi,  9  was  really  an  oratory ;  and  Jo- 
sephus  speaks  of  a  very  large  one  in  the  city  of  Tiberias. 
But  it  was  chiefly  in  foreign  parts  that  prosewAcB  in 
later  times  were  found.  Josephus,  in  detailing  the  de- 
cree passed  in  favor  of  the  Jews  at  Halicarnassus,  says, 
"  We  have  decreed  that  as  many  men  and  women  of 
the  Jews  as  are  willing  so  to  do  may  celebrate  their 
Sabbaths  and  perform  their  holy  offices  according  to 
the  Jewish  laws;  and  may  make  their progeucha  at  the 
sea-side,  according  to  the  custom  of  their  forefathers." 
—Gardner,  Faiths  of  all  Nations,  s.  v.  See  Riddle, 
Christian  A  ntiquities  (see  Index) ;  Stillingfleet,  Works^ 
voL  i ;  and  the  monographs  cited  by  Volbeding,  Index 
Programmatumy  p.  76.     See  Chapel  ;  Oratory. 

Prosper,  St.,  surnamcd  Aguitanus  or  Aquitaniut, 


from  the  country  of  his  nativity,  was  a  distinguished 
theologian  of  Gaul,  and  flourisheid  in  the  first  half  of 
the  5th  century.  He  settled  as  a  young  man  in  Prov- 
ence, and  there  became  the  intimate  companion  of  a 
certain  Hilary,  who  on  this  account  is  called  Hilariua 
Prosperianus.  The  two  friends  studied  and  wrote  to- 
gether in  defence  of  orthodox  Christianity  in  general, 
and  of  Augustinianism  in  particular.  Yet,  although  a 
stanch  defender  of  the  doctrines  and  person  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, he  was  no  priest,  still  less  a  bishop,  as  has  been 
frequently  asserted  since  the  7th  century,  but  a  married 
layman,  pious  and  well  versed  in  divine  lore,  who  had 
been  impelled  by  the  miseries  of  his  time  to  devote 
himself  to  an  austere  way  of  life  (see  Sirmondi,  not.  ad 
viii,  ep.  15;  Sidion.  ApoL  and  Bolland.  ad  25  Jun.  in 
comment,  pnev.  §  1,  ad  vit.  s.  Prosperi  episc.  in 
ifimilia).  Constant  readers  and  zealous  disciples  of  St. 
Augustine,  especially  in  the  doctrine  of  grace,  Prosper 
and  Hilary  displayed  great  zeal  in  defending  his  doc- 
trines against  the  attacks  of  the  Semi-Pelagians  [see 
Pelagiakism]  ;  but  finding  that  they  were  making  very 
little  headway  against  the  heretics,  who  had  largely 
weakened  orthodoxy  in  Southern  Gaul,  Prosper  wrote, 
about  427  or  428,  a  letter  entitled  Epistola  ad  AugtU' 
tinum  de,  ReUquiis  Pelaffiana  Ifareseos  in  GalUa  (con- 
sidered of  importance  in  affording  material  for  the  his- 
tory of  Semi-Pelagiantsm),  in  which  he  informed  the 
illustrious  bishop  of  Hippo  that  a  number  of  priests 
and  monks  at  Marseilles  asserted,  contrary  to  the  Au- 
gustinian  theory,  that  man  must  himself  take  the  first 
step  towards  his  justification  and  salvation  (ep.  225  and 
226  inter  Ep.  A  ug.).  Thus  Prosper  not  only  himself 
acted  as  defender  of  the  catholic  doctrine  against  the 
Semi-Pelagians,  but  gave  occasion  to  St.  Augustine  to 
write  his  two  works  on  the  predestination  of  the  saints 
and  on  the  gift  of  constancy  {De  Predestinatione  Santy 
torumj  and  De  Dono  PersevetxmtuB),  But  not  all  those 
whom  Prosper  names  as  adversaries  of  St.  Augustine 
were,  like  Cassian,  Semi -Pelagians.  The  heresies  of 
this  Cassian  Prosper  exposed  in  a  work  which  he  sub- 
sequently (about  A.D.  430)  composed :  De  Gratia  Dei 
et  Libera  A  rbitrio  contra  Collatorem,  Prosper,  still  be- 
fore St.  Augustine's  death,  wrote  several  works  against 
the  Pelagians,  and  especially  the  Semi-Pelagians.  To 
these  works  of  controversy  belong  his  poem  De  Ingra- 
iis,  so  highly  admired  by  the  Jansenists,  and  a  letter  to 
a  certain  Rufinus.  After  the  death  of  St.  Augustine,  his 
roaster  and  friend,  Prosper  resumed  with  increased  ar- 
dor his  struggle  against  the  Semi-Pelagiana  and  the 
defence  of  Augustine.  For  this  purpose  he  wrote  Re^ 
sponsiones  ad  capitula  calumniantium  (i.  e,  Augtutmum) 
GaUorwn;  Responsiones  ad  capitula  obfectitmum  Ftn- 
oentianarum,  and  Pro  A  ugusiino  Responsiones  ad  Ex^ 
cerpta  qius  de  Gemtensi  Civitate  suni  missa.  In  481 
Prosper,  with  his  friend  Hilary,  made  a  journey  to 
Rome,  where  they  saw  pope  Celestine  I,  and  com- 
plained that  several  priests  at  Marseilles  taught  erro- 
neous doctrines  without  being  rebuked  by  the  Gallican 
bishops,  whereupon  the  pontiff  addressed  his  well-known 
letter  of  censure  to  those  dignitaries  (Epistola  ad  Epi^ 
scopos  GaUorum)y  praising  highly  the  doctrine  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  denouncing  the  heresy  <^  Cassian,  as 
well  as  those  who  should  either  favor  it  by  adoption  or 
by  suffering  its  propagation.  Armed  with  this  anthor- 
ity,  Prosper  and  Hilary  returned  home,  and  from  the 
numerous  controversial  tracts  ^hich  they  issued  about 
this  time,  it  appears  that  they  must  have  been  con- 
stantly watchful  and  active  in  defence  of  orthodoxy. 
Nothing  very  definite  is  known  of  Prosper  aft4:r  his  re- 
turn from  Rome  with  Hilar}',  except  that  we  encounter 
controversial  tracts  of  which  he  was  the  author.  Among 
these  are  De  Gratia  Dei  et  Libero  A  rbitrio  Liber,  in 
reply  to  the  doctrines  of  Cassian  respecting  free-will,  as 
laid  down  in  the  thirteenth  of  hb  CoUaiiones  Patrum, 
whence  the  piece  is  frequently  entitle<l  De  Gratia  Dei 
adversus  Collatorem,  written  about  A.D.  432 : — Psalma^ 
rum  a  C  usque  ad  CL  Erposiiio,  assigned  by  the  Bene- 
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dictine  editors  to  A.D.  433,  but  placed  hf  Schonetnann 
and  others  before  A.D.  424 : — JSenienHarum  ex  Operilms 
8.  Auffustwi  delibatarum  Liber  unus^  compiled  about 
A.D.  451.  He  is  commemorated  by  the  Church  of  Rome 
on  June  25.  The  whole  of  the  above  will  be  fouod  in  the 
Benedictine  edition  of  the  works  of  Augustine ;  the  epis- 
tle is  numbered  ccxxv,  and  is  placed  immediately  before 
another  upon  the  same  subject  by  Hilary ;  the  remain- 
ing tracts  are  all  included  in  the  appendix  to  vol  x. 
If  we  believe  Gennadius  {De  Vir.  Iliiut,  c.  84),  Prosper 
was,  after  440,  called  to  Rome  by  pope  Leo  I,  and  be- 
came the  secretary  of  that  pontiff.  We  have  no  posi- 
tive knowledge  of  the  year  of  his  death :  it  falls  be- 
tween 455  and  463.  There  are  other  writings  of  Pros- 
per, among  which  we  mention  106  small  poems  (epi- 
fframmata)f  in  which  an  equal  number  of  moral  and 
other  passages  of  St.  Augustine  are  poetically  developed ; 
a  universal  history,  which  reaches  to  the  year  455,  and 
of  which  we  find  the  best  and  most  complete  reproduc- 
tion and  explanation  in  J-ecf,  Antiq.  Bamag.  Coru, 
vol.  i,  etc  The  treatise  De  Vocaiione  Gentium  belongs 
probably  to  those  Mtikt»  which  have  been  erroneously 
attributed  to  l*nwper:  it  gives  a  milder  color  to  the 
bard  assertions  of  Augustine  and  Prosper.  For  a  list 
and  description  of  the  character  i»r  these  spurious  writ- 
ings, see  Smith,  IHct*  of  Gr,  and  Horn,  Biog,  and  J/y- 
tAol.  s.  V.  The  best  edition  of  Pn>s|)er's  works  is  the 
Benedictine  by  Lebrun  de  Marette  and  Mangeant  (Par. 
1711,  fol.).  For  a  record  of  the  time  when  Prosper's 
different  monographs  first  appeared  in  print,  see  also 
Smith's  Dictionartf,  Full  information  with  regard  to 
the  interminable  controversies  arising  out  of  the  works 
of  Prosper  is  contained  in  the  notes  and  dissertations 
of  the  Benedictines,  in  the  dissertations  of  Quesnel  and 
the  Ballerini  in  their  respective  editions  of  the  works 
of  Leo  the  Great,  and  in  a  rare  volume,  J)e  Viris  Ope- 
ribus  S8.  Patntm  Leonis  Magni  et  Prosperi  A  quititm 
Distertationet  critica^  et^.  (Par.  1689,  4to),  by  Josephus 
Antelmius,  to  which  Quesnel  put  forth  a  reply  in  the 
EphemerideM  Paritienaes,  voL  viii  and  xv  (August,  1639), 
and  Antelmius  a  reply  in  two  Kpitfola  Duabus  EpUtola 
P.  QvetneiH  Partibus  Re^poruoria  (Par.  1690, 4to).  See 
Tillemont,  Mim.  vol.  xvi ;  Oudin,  De  Script.  £ccL  ; 
Schrockh,  KirdieiigeMch.  voL  xv-xviii;  Flenry,  Hiat, 
EecL ;  DoUinger,  Lehrbuch  der  Kirchengeachichte ;  Ha- 
genbach.  Hist,  of  Doctrine*  (see  Index) ;  Neander,  Ch. 
Hist,  ii,  680  sq.;  Hitt,  of  Doffmat,  ii,  875  sq. ;  Gieseler, 
Ch.  Hist,  i,  226  sq. ;  Schaff,  Ch,  Hist,  iii,  859  sq. ;  Biihr, 
Die  christL-rdmische  TheoL  p.  866  sq. ;  Wiggers,  A  uff, 
et  Pelaff.  ii,  136  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Prosperity,  the  state  wherein  things  succeed  ac- 
cording to  our  wishes,  and  are  productive  of  affluence 
and  ease.  However  desirable  prosperity  be,  it  has  its 
manifest  disadvantages.  It  too  often  alienates  the  soul 
from  God,  excites  pride,  exposes  to  temptation,  har- 
dens the  heart  occasions  idleness,  promotes  effeminac}', 
damps  zeal  and  energy,  and  in  general  has  a  baneful  rel- 
ative influence.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Al- 
mighty in  general  withholds  it  from  his  children,  and 
that  adversity  should  be  their  lot  rather  than  prosper- 
ity. Indeed,  adversity  seems  more  beneficial  on  the 
whole,  although  it  be  so  unpleasant  to  our  feelings. 
"  The  advantages  of  prosperity,"  says  Bacon,  **  are  to 
be  wished,  but  the  advantages  of  adversity  are  to  be 
admired.  The  principal  virtue  of  prosperity  is  tem- 
perance ;  the  principal  virtue  of  adversity  is  fortitude, 
which  in  morality  is  allowed  to  be  the  most  heroical 
virtae.  Prosperity  best  discovers  vice ;  adversity  best 
discovers  virtue,  which  is  like  those  perfumes  which 
are  most  fragrant  when  burned  or  braised."  It  is  not, 
however,  to  be  understood  that  prosperity  in  itself  is 
nnlawfuL  The  world,  with  all  its  various  productions, 
was  formed  by  the  Almighty  for  the  happiness  of 
man,  and  designed  to  endear  him  to  ns,  and  to  lead 
our  minds  np  to  him.  What,  however,  God  oAen  gives 
us  as  a  blessing,  by  our  own  folly  we  pervert  and 
tnm  into  a  cuise.    Where  prosperity  is  gireif,  there  re- 


ligion is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  us  to  act  under 
it  as  we  ought.  Where  this  divine  principle  influences 
the  mind,  prosperity  may  be  enjoyed  and  become  a 
blessing;  for  *' while  bad  men  snatch  the  pleasures  of 
the  world  as  by  stealth,  without  countenance  from  God, 
the  proprietor  of  the  world,  the  righteous  sit  openly 
down  to  the  feast  of  life,  under  the  smile  o/  heaven. 
No  guilty  fears  damp  their  joys.  The  blessing  of  God 
rests  upon  all  they  possess.  Their  piety  reflects  sun- 
shine from  heaven  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  world ; 
unites  in  one  point  of  view  the  smiling  aspect  both  of 
the  powers  above  and  of  the  objects  below.  Not  only 
have  they  as  full  a  relish  as  others  of  the  innocent 
pleasures  of  life,  but,  moreover,  in  them  they  hold  com- 
munion with  God.  In  all  that  is  good  or  fair  they 
trace  his  hand.  From  the  beauties  of  nature,  from  the 
improvements  of  art,  from  the  enjoyments  of  social  life, 
they  raise  their  affections  to  the  source  oVall  the  hsppi- 
ness  which  surrounds  them,  and  thus  w^iden  the  sphere 
of  their  pleasures  by  adding  intellectual  and  spiritual  to 
earthly  joys." 

Spiritual  prosperity  consists  in  the  continual  progress 
of  the  mind  in  knowledge,  purity,  and  joy.  It  arises 
from  the  participation  of  the  divine  blessing;  and  evi- 
dences itself  by  frequency  in  prayer,  love  to  God's 
Word,  delight  in  his  people,  attendance  on  his  ordi- 
nances, zeal  in  his  cause,  submission  to  his  will,  useful- 
ness in  his  Church,  and  increasing  abhorrence  of  every- 
thing that  is  derogatory  to  his  glory  (8  John  ii).  See 
Blair,  Sermons^  vol.  i,  ser.  8 ;  Bates,  WorkSf  p.  297. — 
Buck,  TheoL  Diet,  s.  v. 

Pro8ph6ra  (Gr.  vpoo^opa,  i.  e.  an  oblation'),  one 
of  the  words  by  which  some  of  the  early  ecclesiastical 
writers  designate  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  literal  mean- 
ing of  the  word  is  a  sacrificial  offering,  and  especially 
the  matter  for  a  sacrifice :  it  has  this  signification  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  In  Christian  antiquity  it  is 
used  principally  for  the  elements  or  "species"  in  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Later  Greek  writers  use  the  word  dva- 
^opa  as  synonymous  with  irpoofopa^  and  rather  in  a 
moral  and  spiritual  than  in  a  physical  sense,  and  with 
allusion  to  the  exhortation,  **Lift  up  your  hearts."  The 
Latin  word  offertorium,  which  means  a  gift  brought  as 
an  offering,  was  formerly  applied  to  the  consecrated 
bread.  The  words  ava^opd  and  vpov^pd  were  in- 
troduced by  Justin  Martyr,  and  brought  into  common 
use  bv  Iremeus.  Irencus  contends  that  the  Eucharist 
should  be  regarded  as  a  sacrifice ;  he  did,  however,  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  Mosaic  sacrifices,  and  speaks  of  a 
symbolical  presence  of  Christ  in  the  elements. — Farrar, 
Ecdes.  Diet.  s.  v.  See  Coleman,  Primitive  Christianift/f 
p. 414;  Riddle,  Christian  Antiquities,  p.  546. 

ProMer,  Lorenzo  D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  a  native  of  New  York  State,  and 
was  bom  in  1805.  He  was  early  converted,  and  joined 
the  Church  as  a  mere  youth.  In  1827 -he  was  received 
into  the  Pittsbui^h  Conference,  and  successively  ap- 
pointed to  the  following  circuits,  namely :  Butler,  Grand 
River,  Mercer,  Hartford,Twinsburg,  Windsor,  and  Colum- 
biana. In  1836,  when  the  Erie  Conference  was  formed, 
he  fell  into  its  bounds,  and  received  from  it  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  following  fields  of  labor,  namely :  Ellsworth, 
Cleveland,  Harmonsburg.  M'Kean,  Wesley ville,  Char- 
don,  Chagrin  Falls,  Wesleyville,  Edinborough  Mission, 
M'Ketn,  Albion,  and  Springfield.  This  last  appoint- 
ment he  held  in  1862.  The  next  year  he  became  su- 
perannuated, and  continued  in  that  relation  until  his 
death,  April  13, 1869.  He  was  of  a  ner\*ous  tempera- 
ment, and  his  burning  zeal  led  him  often  to  exert  him- 
self beyond  his  strength.  His  preaching  was  with 
power,  and  at  times  his  exhortations  were  overwhelm- 
ing.    See  Minutes  of  Annual  ConferenceSj  1869. 

Prostitute,  (a)  female,  in  Hebrew  h3"iT,  n*.7, 
hj*133,  ntinp  (on  the  last  see  Gesen.  Thes,  iii,  1197) ; 
(b)  male,  in  Hebrew  ^^j^.  While  all  sexual  inter- 
course between  others  than  married  persons  was  for- 
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bidden  by  the  Mosaic  law,  especial  prohibition  was  laid 
upon  Israelitish  women  from  hiring  themselves  as  pros- 
titutes (Lev.  xiXf  29;  comp.  xxi,  9);  and,  with  special 
reference  to  the  Phoenicians,  they  were  forbidden  to 
abandon  themselves  to  the  use  of  men  (Deut  xxiii,  17). 
The  "hire  of  a  whore"  (JnaiT  "yrX;  comp.  also  Ezek. 
xvi,  33,  and  Rosenmliller,  ad  loc.)  must  not  be  accepted 
by  the  priests  as  the  subject  of  a  vow,  or  a  gift  of  devo- 
tion in  the  Temple  (Deut,  xxiii,  18);  this  hire,  consist- 
ing in  a  piec^  of  money  or  a  kid  (Gen.  xxxviii,  17),  if 
presented  at  the  Temple  for  a  sacritice,  and  received  as 
among  other  ancient  nations,  would  have  seemed  to  al- 
low prostitution  (comp.  Mishna,  Terumolhf  vi,  2 ;  Mo- 
vers, Phonic,  i,  680).  In  Paphos,  a  kid  was  offered  to 
the  goddess  of  love  (Tacitus,  IJist.  ii,  8).  The  Hetaene 
used  to  bring  to  Aphrodite  Pandemos  the  sacrifice  of  a 
goat  (Lucian,  DiaL  Meret,  vii,  1).  The  trade  of  pros- 
titution was  sometimes  very  profitable  among  the  an- 
cients (Herod,  i,  93).  In  spite  of  all  prohibitions,  there 
were  always  public  prostitutes  among  the  Hebrews — 
who,  probably,  as  among  the  Arabs  and  Persians,  prac- 
ticed dancing  and  music  (Baruch  vi,  8,  43 ;  Wisd.  ix, 
4 ;  1  Kings  iii,  16 ;  Prov.  vi,  26  sq. ;  vii,  10  sq.,  23, 
27 ;  Amos  ii,  7 ;  vii,  17 ;  Hosea  i,  2),  and  may  have 
been  in  part  foreigners  (Movers,  Phonic,  i,  63),  as  Phoe- 
nicians and  Syrians  (Judg.  xvi,  1).  Syrian  harlots 
travelled  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  were 
called  AmbuhajfB  (Sueton.  Nero,  27 ;  Horace,  Sat,  i,  2, 
1),  because  they  were  sometimes  skilled  in  playing  on 
the  harp  (see  Heindorf,  on  Horace,  L  c ;  comp.  Apu- 
leietis,  ifetam,  viii,  p.  182,  ed.  Bip.).  But  the  Ilebrew 
name  t^^^33  perhape  means,  not  a  stranger,  but  tlie 
strcmge  toomen,  like  tl'^T ;  hence,  aduUereu. 

The  harlots  walked  in  public,  adorned  and  veiled 
(Gren.  xxxviii,  14;  Petron.  Satyr,  xvi;  but  see  Pooocke, 
£astf  i,  76),  or  seated  themselves  by  the  wayside,  and, 
with  seductive  gestures,  strove  to  lead  aside  travellers 
(Gen.  xxxviii,  14 ;  Baruch  vi,  43 ;  comp.  Dougtsi 
AnaUd.  i,  p.  42  sq.).  We  may  well  suppose  that  the 
harlota  could  be  in  some  way  recognised  in  dress,  gait, 
etc,  even  when  they  put  on  a  show  of  modest  behavior 
(comp.  Hartmann,  Hdfr,  ii,  495  sq.).  It  is  not  probable 
that  the  veiling  ever  distinguished  the  harlots  from 
chaste  women.  See  Veil.  (Comp.  Buckingham,  3fefop. 
p.  55.)  In  the  brothels  the  girls  bore  peculiar  names 
which  had  become  bv  some  chance  attached  to  them 
(Senec.  Conirov,  i,  2,  p.  84,  ed.  Bip.).  Some  would  inter- 
pret in  allusion  to  this  the  words  in  Kev.  xvii,  5,  but 
see  Ewald,  ad  loc.  At  the  time  of  the  division  of  the 
Hebrew  kingdom,  whoredom  was  practiced,  especially 
among  the  ten  tribes,  under  the  Syrian  influences  then 
pouring  in  (comp.  Numb,  xxv,  1  sq.),  oflen  even  in  ser- 
vice of  the  gods,  especially  of  Astarte  (Hosea  iv,  14 ;  1 
Kings  xiv,  24 ;  xv,  12 ;  xxii,  47 ;  2  Kings  xxiii,  7 ; 
oomp.  Baruch  vi,  43;  Herod,  i,  199;  Justin,  xviii,  5; 
Strabo,  viii,  878;  xii,  559;  VaL  Max.  ii,  6, 15;  Augus- 
tine, Civ,  I)eL  iv,  10 ;  Heyne,  in  Commentat,  Soc  Gottinff, 
xvi,  and  see  Gesen.  on  Isa,  u,  339  sq.).  The  law  did  not 
establish  municipal  and  police  penalties  against  noto- 
rious harlots,  and  the  toleration  of  those  from  abroad 
(which  certainly  was  not  the  design  of  the  law-giver, 
though  it  is  easily  explicable  among  an  Oriental  people 
when  polygamy  was  allowed)  seems  to  have  been  un- 
conditional (see  Potter,  Greek  Antiq,  i,  854;  Wachs- 
muth,  HeUen.  Alierth,  II,  ii,  48) Winer.  The  exist- 
ence of  companies  of  prostitutes  in  the  sacred  groves 
and  high-places  of  the  ancient  Jews  may  serve  to  ac- 
connt  for  the  rendering  which  the  Sept.  gives  to  the 
expression  **  high-places"  in  Ezek.  xvi,  39,  by  a  term 
which  in  Greek  denotes  a  place  of  indecent  resort.  The 
Suhkoth  benotkf  literally  "tabernacles  of  daughters," 
which  the  men  of  Babylon  are  mentioned  in  2  Kings 
xvii,  30  as  having  made,  are  probably  places  of  the 
same  kind,  being  haunts  of  wickedness.  According  to 
Josephns  (Ant,  iv,  8,  23),  all  intercourse  with  a  prosti- 
tate  was  illegal,  which  is  natural,  since  even  the  sons 


of  public  harlots  could  never  attain  citizen's  rights 
among  the  Jews  (Deot.  xxiii,  2),  and  had  no  claim  to 
share  in  their  father's  inheritance  (comp.  Judg.  xi,  1). 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  at  the  time  of  the 
appearance  of  Christianity,  prostitution  had  become  a 
great  public  evil.  The  cause  of  this  lay  by  no  means 
alone  in  the  excessive  worship  of  certain  divinities 
(Wisd.  xiv,  26  sq.),  but  in  the  frivolity  of  the  times  and 
the  general  decay  of  morals.  In  Rome  harlots  were  le- 
gally tolerated  (Zimmerm.  Rdm,  Rechtaalterih,  I,  ii,  489 ; 
comp.  Schuttgen,  Ilor,  //«6r.  i,  468  sq.).  The  laxer  the 
principles  of  men  in  general  were  on  this  subject  in  its 
various  forms,  and  the  more  boldly  they  avowed  it 
(oomp.  Terence,  Adelph,  i,  2,  21  sq.;  Eunuch,  iii,  5,  35 
sq.),  the  more  vigorously  were  the  apostles  compelled 
to  oppose  unchastity  where  it  had  entered  the  Christian 
Church  (1  Cor.  v,  1  sq. ;  2  Cor.  xii,  21 ;  1  Thess.  iv,  8 ;  1 
Tim.  i,  10).  The  apostolic  decree  in  Acts  xv,  20,  29 
(comp.  xxi,  25),  which  has  oflen  been  denounced  as  not 
genuine  (Deyling,  Ohterv,  ii,  469  sq. ;  Kuinlil,  Comment, 
p.  521  sq.),  was  sufficiently  called  for  by  the  character 
of  the  times  (oomp.  Tholuck,  in  Neander's  DenkwUrd,  i, 
143  sq.).  The  practice  of  prostitution  was  then  preva- 
lent, too,  among  the  Jews,  especially  the  higher  classes 
(Rom.  ii,  22;  John  viii,  7;  see  in  general  Michaelis, 
3fo9,  RechtfYj  281  sq.). — ^Winer.  Among  the  Romans, 
the  abominable  practice  of  combining  immorality  with 
the  worship  of  the  gods  appears  to  have  continued 
down  to  the  days  of  Constantine,  as  is  evident  from  a 
passage  in  his  life,  written  by  Eusebius,  where  he  men- 
tions it  in  connection  with  the  temple  of  Venus  at 
Apheca  on  Mount  Libanua.  Sacred  prostitution  forms 
a  part  in  the  religious  rites  of  heathen  nations  both  in 
ancient  and  modem  times.  Among  the  Phoenicians, 
Babylonians,  and  other  Eastern  nations,  it  was  the  cus- 
tom to  erect  adjoining  the  temples  of  their  gods  resi- 
dences for  courtesans,  who  were  supposed  to  be  pleasing 
to  the  deities.  Strabo  says  that  no  fewer  than  1000  of 
these  abandoned  females  were  attached  to  the  temple 
of  Aphrodite  in  Corinth,  and  were  considered  as  an  in- 
dispensable part  of  the  retinue  of  the  goddess.  Among 
the  Hindds  we  have  the  Linga  worship  (q.v.).  See 
also  Adultery;  Fornication;  Harlot;  Sodoxitb. 

Prostration.    See  Attitudb. 

Prostratioil  in  Praykb.    See  Posture. 

ProtagSras  {UpvrayApat),  the  first  of  that  c1a» 
of  Greek  philosophers  who  took  the  name  of  Sophitti 
(q.  v.),  flourished  near  the  opening  of  the  5th  century 
BbC  He  was  a  native  of  Abdera,  according  to  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  Plato  and  several  other  writers 
{Protag,  p.  309,  c ;  De  Rep,  x,  p.  606,  c ;  Heradides 
Pont,  ap,  Diog.  Laert.  ix,  55;  Cicero^  De  Nat,  Deor,  i, 
23,  et4^).  There  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  the  story 
that  he  was  in  early  life  employed  in  manual  labor,  nor 
for  the  supposition  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Democritus, 
with  whom  in  point  of  doctrine  he  had  absolutely  noth- 
ing in  common.  Protagoras  must  have  been  older  than 
Democritus,  as  it  is  certain  that  Protagoras  was  older 
than  Socrates,  who  was  bom  B.C.  468  (Plato,  Protap.  p. 
317,  c;  314,  b;  861,  e;  comp.  Diog.  Laert  ix,  42,  56), 
and  died  before  him  at  the  age  of  nearly  seventy  (Plato, 
MenOf  p.  91,.  e;  comp.  Theat,  p,  171,  d;  164,  e;  Eu^ 
thyd,  p.  286,  c),  after  he  had  practiced  the  sophistic 
art  for  forty  years  in  various  Greek  cities,  especially 
at  Athens.  Frei  places  the  death  of  Protagoras  in  RC 
411,  assuming  that  Pythodorus  accused  him  of  teaching 
atheism  during  the  government  of  the  Four  Hundred 
{Qmest,  Protag,  p.  64),  and  accordingly  assigns  about 
B.a  480  as  the  date  of  hb  birth. 

That  Protagoras  had  already  acquired  fame  during 
his  residence  in  Abdera  cannot  be  inferred  from  the 
doubtful  statement  that  be  was  termed  by  the  Abderites 
\irfOQ,  and  by  Democritus  ^o90^ia  or  ao^a  (.Allan. 
Var,  Hist,  iv,  20 ;  comp.  Suid.  s.  yv,  TlfMray,  Afipoxp,, 
etc  Phavorxnus,  in  Diog.  Laert  ix,  50,  gives  to  Pro- 
tagoras the  designation  of  ao^a).    He  was  the  first 
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who  called  himself  a  aophist  and  taught  for  pay  (Plato, 
Protaff.  p.  349,  a ;  Diog.  Laert.  ix,  52).  He  must  hare 
come  to  Athens  before  B.C.  445,  since,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Heradides  Ponticus  (Diog.  Laert.  ix,  50), 
he  gave  laws  to  the  Thurians,  or,  what  is  more  proba- 
ble, adapted  for  the  use  of  the  new  colonists,  who  left 
Athens  for  the  first  time  in  that  year,  the  laws  which 
had  been  drawn  up  at  an  earlier  period  by  Charondas 
for  the  use  of  the  Chalcidic  colonies  (for,  according  to 
Diod.  xii,  11, 8  and  others,  these  laws  were  in  force  at 
Thurii  likewise).  Whether  he  himself  removed  to 
Tburii,  we  do  not  learn,  but  at  the  time  of  the  plague 
we  find  him  again  in  Athens,  as  he  could  scarcely  have 
mentioned  the  strength  of  mind  displayed  by  Pericles  at 
the  death  of  his  sons  in  the  way  he  does  (in  a  fragment 
still  extant,  Plutarch,  Ih  ConioL  ad  ApolL  c  xxxiii, 
p.  118,  d)  had  he  not  been  an  eye-witness.  He  had 
also,  as  it  appears,  returned  to  Athens,  after  a  long  ab- 
sence (Plato,  Proiaff,  p.  801,  c),  at  a  time  when  the 
sons  of  Pericles  were  still  alive  {Und.  p.  314,  e;  829,  a). 
A  somewhat  intimate  relation  between  Protagoras  and 
Pericles  is  intimated  also  elsewhere  (Plut.  Pericles,  c. 
xxxvi,  p.  172,  a).  His  activity,  however,  was  by  no 
mean&  restricted  to  Athens.  He  had  spent  some  time 
in  Sicily,  and  acquired  fame  there  (Plato,  Hipp,  Maj,  p. 
282,  d),  and  brought  with  him  to  Athens  many  admir- 
ers out  of  other  Greek  cities  through  which  he  had 
passed  (Plato,  Protag,  p.  315,  a).  He  was  accused  of 
atheism  by  one  of  bis  scholars,  and  was  consequently 
impeached  for  what  he  had  written  in  his  book  On  the 
GodSf  which  began  with  the  statement, "  Respecting  the 
gods,  I  am  unable  to  know  whether  they  exist  or  do  not 
exbt"  (Diog.  Laert,  ix,  51,  etc.).  The  impeachment 
was  followed  by  his  banishment  (ibid,  ix,  52 ;  Cicero, 
De  Nat,  Deor,  i,  23 ;  Euseb.  Prop,  Evang,  xiv,  19,  etc), 
or,  as  others  affirm,  only  by  the  baming  of  his  book 
(Philost.  VU,  Soph,  L  c. ;  Josephus,  C,  Apion.  ii,  37 ; 
Sext.  £mp.  Adv,  Math,  ix,  56:  Cicero,  Diog,  Laert,  II. 
cc.).  Ueberweg  says  that  it  would  seem  Protagoras 
left  for  Sicily  after  his  condemnation  and  was  lost  at  sea 
{Hist,  of  Phihg,  ij74). 

Writings,— From  the  list  of  the  writings  of  Protagoras, 
which  Diogenes  Laertius  (ix,  55)  doubtless  borrowed 
from  one  of  his  Alexandrine  authorities  (he  describes 
them  as  still  extant,  iffrl  rd  truZofuva  avrov  PipXIa 
Tavra :  comp.  Welcker's  account  of  Prodicus,  in  his 
Kleine  Schri/ten,  ii,  447, 465),  and  which  he  gives  prob- 
ably with  his  accustomed  negligence,  one  may  see  that 
they  comprised  very  different  subjects:  ethics  (IT^i 
apirdv  and  ITepi  rtHv  ovk  op^Hj^  rotQ  dv^pwiroig  irpaa- 
aofuviiiv,  TJipi  0<Xori/xiac) ;  politics  (Tltpt  ^roXirciaCt 
Hipl  TifQ  iv  apxj  KaTatrrdffiiac :  comp.  Frei,  p.  182, 
etc);  rhetoric  ('AvrtXoyuuv  ^uo,  r«x*^  ipumKCiv)^  and 
other  subjects  of  different  kinds  (Xlpoffrarrucoc,  Utpi 
fia^JifiaTtav,  Uipi  rrdXric^  ITepi  ra)v  Iv  A'iSov),  The 
works  which,  in  all  probability,  were  the  most  impor- 
tant of  those  which  Protagoras  composed — Truth  ('AX^- 
deia),  and  On  the  Gods  (ITepi  OciSv)— are  omitted  in 
that  list,  although  in  another  passage  (ix,  51)  Diogenes 
Laertius  refers  to  them.  The  first  contained  the  the- 
ory refuted  by  Plato  in  the  Theatetus  (p.  161,  c;  162, 
a;  166,  c;  170,  e),  and  was  probably  identical  with  the 
work  on  the  Existent  ( ITepi  rov  ovtoq  ),  attributed 
to  Protagoras  by  Porphyry  (in  Euseb.  Pr<Fp,  Evang, 
X,  3,  p.  468,  Viger).  This  work  was  directed  against 
the  Eleatics  (ITp^c  rot^c  "^^  t6  bv  Xiyovraq)^  and  was 
still  extant  in  the  time  of  Porphyry,  who  describes 
the  argumentation  of  the  book  as  similar  to  that  of  Plato, 
though  without  adding  any  more  exact  statements. 

Doctrines, — ^With  the  peculiar  philosophical  opinions 
of  Protagoras  we  obtain  the  most  complete  acquaintance 
ftom  the  ThetKtetus  of  Plato,  which  was  designed  to  re- 
fute it,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  quotations  in  which  is 
confirmed  by  the  much  more  scanty  notices  of  Sextus 
Empiricus  and  others.  The  sophist  started  from  the 
fundamental  presupposition  of  Heraclitus  that  every- 
thing is  motion,  and  nothing  besides  or  beyond  it,  and 


that  out  of  it  everything  comes  into  existence ;  that 
nothing  at  any  time  exists^  but  that  everything  is  per- 
petually becoming  (Plato,  Themt,  p.  156,  152:  Sextos 
Empiricus  inaccurately  attributes  to  him  matter  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  flux,  C\jy  ptvorri,  Pgnhon,  Ifyp,  i, 
217,  218).  He  then  distinguished  two  principal  kinds 
of  the  infinitely  manifold  motions,  an  active  and  a  pas- 
sive; but  premised  that  the  motion  which  in  one  con- 
currence manifested  itself  actively  will  in  another  ap- 
pear as  passive,  so  that  the  difference  is,  as  it  were,  a 
fluctuating,  not  a  permanent  one  {Theat,  p.  156,  157). 
From  the  concurrence  of  two  such  motions  arise  sensa- 
tion or  perception,  and  that  which  is  felt  or  perceived, 
according  to  the  different  velocity  of  the  motion ;  and 
that  in  such  a  way  that  where  there  is  homogeneity  in 
what  thus  meets,  as  between  seeing  and  color,  hearing 
and  sound  {ibid,  p.  156),  the  definiteness  of  the  color  and 
the  seeing,  of  the  perception  and  that  which  is  per- 
ceived, is  produced  by  the  concurrence  of  corresponding 
motions  {ibid.  156,  d ;  comp.  159,  c).  Consequently,  we 
can  never  speak  of  Being  and  Becoming  in  themselves, 
but  only  for  something  (rivi),  or  of  something  (rivdc)} 
or  to  something  (irpoc  ri,  p.  160,  b;  156,  c;  152,  d; 
Arist.  Metaph,  ix,  8;  Sext.  Emp.  Ifyp,  i,  216,  218). 
Therefore  there  is  or  exists  for  each  only  that  of 
which  he  has  a  sensation,  and  only  that  which  he  per- 
ceives is  true  for  him  {Theat,  p.  152,  a;  comp.  CratyL 
p.  386;  Aristodes,  in  Euseb.  Prcep,  Evang,  xiv,  20; 
Cicero,  A  cad,  ii,  46 ;  Sext  Emp.  /.  c,  and  A  dv.  Math, 
vii,  68,  869,  388,  etc) ;  so  that  as  sensation,  like  its  ob- 
jects, is  engaged  in  a  perpetual  change  of  motion  ( Theat, 
p.  152,  b ;  Sext.  Emp.  ffyp,  i,  p.  217,  fol.),  opposite  as- 
sertions might  exist,  according  to  the  difference  of  the 
perception  respecting  each  several  object  {AiiBt.  Metaph, 
iv,  5;  Diog.  Laert  ix,  5;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom, y^  674,  a; 
Senec  Epist,  88).  The  conclusions  hitherto  discussed, 
which  he  drew  from  the  Heraclitean  doctrine  of  eter- 
nal becoming,  I^tagoras  summed  up  in  the  well-known 
proposition :  The  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things ;  of 
the  existent,  that  they  exist;  of  the  non-existent,  that 
they  do  not  exist  {Theat,  p.  152,  a;  160,  d;  Cratyl,  p. 
385,  e;  Arist  Metaph,  x,  1;  xi,  6;  Sext  Emp.  Adv. 
Math,  vii,  60 ;  Pyrrhon,  Hyp,  i,  216 ;  Aristodes,  in  Euseb, 
Prop,  Evang,  xiv,  20 ;  Diog.  Laert  ix,  51) ;  and  under- 
stood by  the  man,  the  perceiving  or  sensation-receiving 
subject  He  was  compelled,  therefore,  likewise  to  ad- 
mit that  confutation  was  impossible,  since  every  affir- 
mation, if  resting  upon  sensation  or  perception,  is  equal- 
ly justifiable  (Plato,  Euthyd,  p.  185,  d,  etc. ;  Isocr.  He^ 
lena  Enc,  p.  231,  Bekk. ;  Diog.  Laert.  ix,  53) ;  but,  not- 
withstanding the  equal  truth  and  justifiableness  of  op- 
posite affirmations,  he  endeavored  to  establish  a  distinc- 
tion of  better  and  worse,  referring  them  to  the  better  or 
worse  condition  of  the  percipient  subject,  and  promised 
to  give  directions  for  improving  this  condition,  i.  e.  for 
attaining  to  higher  activity  {Theat,  p.  167 ;  comp.  Sext, 
Emp.  Hyp,  i,  218).  Already,  before  Plato  and  Aristotle 
{Metaph,  iv,  4;  comp.  the  previously  quoted  passages), 
Democritus  had  applied  himself  to  the  confutation  of 
this  sensualism  of  Protagoras,  which  annihilated  exist- 
tence,  knowledge,  and  all  understanding  (Plutarch,  i4(/9. 
Colot,  p.  1109,  a;  Sext  Emp.  Adv,  Math,  vii,  389). 

It  is  not  every  pleasure,  but  only  pleasure  in  the 
beautiful,  to  which  Protagoras,  in  the  dialogue  which 
bears  his  name  (p.  851,  b),  allows  moral  worth ;  and  he 
refers  virtue  to  a  certain  sense  of  shame  {aiSw^)  im- 
planted in  man  by  nature,  and  a  certain  conscious  feel- 
ing of  justice  {iSiKij),  which  are  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  bonds  of  connection  in  private  and  political 
life  {Ufid,  p.  322,  c,  etc.);  and,  accordingly,  explains 
how  they  are  developed  by  means  of  education,  instruc- 
tion, and  laws  (p.  825,  c,  etc. ;  comp.  340,  c).  He  is 
not  able,  however,  to  define  more  exactly  the  difference 
between  the  beautiful  and  the  pleasant,  and  at  last 
again  contents  himself  with  affirming  that  pleasure  or 
enjoyment  is  the  proper  aim  of  the  good  (p.  354,  etc). 
In  just  as  confused  a  manner  does  he  express  himself 
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with  respect  to  the  virtues,  of  which  he  admits  five 
(holiness,  6<Tiun|C — and  four  others),  and  with  regard  to 
which  he  maintains  that  they  are  distinguished  from 
each  other  in  the  same  way  as  the  parts  of  the  counte- 
nance (ilnd.  p.  349,  b ;  829,  c,  etc).  As  in  these  ethical 
opinions  of  Protagoras  we  see  a  want  of  scientific  per- 
ception, so  do  we  perceive  in  his  conception  of  the  He- 
raclitean  doctrine  of  the  eternal  flow  of  all  things,  and 
the  way  in  which  he  carries  it  out,  a  sophistical  en- 
deavor to  establish,  freed  from  the  fetters  of  science, 
his  subjective  notions,  setting  aside  the  Heraclitean  as- 
sumption of  a  higher  cognition  and  a  community  of  ra- 
tional activity  (J^vvoq  Xoyog)  by  means  of  rhetorical 
art.  That  he  was  master  of  this  in  a  high  degree,  the 
testimonies  of  the  ancients  leave  indubitable.  His  en- 
deavors, moreover,  were  mainly  directed  to  the  com- 
munication of  this  art  by  means  of  instruction  (Plato, 
Protag.  p.  312,  c),  to  render  men  capable  of  acting  and 
speaking  with  readiness  in  domestic  and  political  affairs 
ijSnd,  p.  318,  e).  He  would  teach  how  to  make  the 
weaker  cause  the  stronger  {tov  ^rrw  \6yov  KptiTTm 
voutv,  Aristot.  Rhet,  ii,  24 ;  A.  Gellius,  A*",  yi .  v,  3 ;  £u- 
doxus,  in  Steph.  Byz,  s.  v.  "Ajiiripa :  oomp.  Aristoph. 
Nub,  118,  etc.,  245,  etc.,  873,  874,  879,  etc).  By  way 
of  practice  in  the  art  he  was  accustomed  to  make  his 
pupils  discuss  theses  {communes  loci)  on  opposite  sides 
(antinomically)  (Diog.  Laert.  ix,  62,  etc;  com  p.  Suid. 
8.  v. ;  Dionys.  of  Halic,  Isocr.,  Timon,  in  Diog.  Laert 
ix, 52 ;  Sext.  Emp.  Adv,  Math. ix,  57 ;  Cicero,  Brut,  12) ; 
an  exercise  which  is  also  recommended  by  Cicero  {Ad 
AU,  ix,  4),  and  Quintilian  (x,  5,  §  10).  The  method 
of  doing  so  was  probably  unfolded  in  his  A  rt  ofDinpuie 
(rixyfi  ipioTuciav;  see  above).  But  he  also  directed  his 
attention  to  language,  endeavored  to  explain  difficult 
passages  in  the  poets,  though  not  always  with  the  best 
success  (Plato,  Protag,  p.  388,  c,  etc. ;  com  p.  respecting 
his  and  the  opposed  Platonic  exposition  of  the  well- 
known  lines  of  Simonides,  Prei,  p.  122,  etc.).  See  Plato, 
Hipp,  Maj,  p.  282,  c;  J/eno,  p.  91,  d;  TkeAEt.  p.  161, 
a;  179,  a;  Quintilian,  iii,  1,  §  10;  Diogenes  Laertius, 
ix,  52,  50,  etc. ;  Zeller,  Philos,  der  Griechai,  i,  244  sq. ; 
Fisher,  Beginnings  of  Christiamtgj  p.  1 17 ;  Butler,  Hist, 
of  Ancient  Philos,  (see  Index  in  voL  ii);  Smith,  Diet, 
of  Gr,  Gild  Rom,  Biog,  and  MythoL  s.  v.,  which  we  have 
principally  used ;  Ueberweg,  Hist,  of  Philos,  i,  78  sq. ; 
Geist,  De  Protagora  Sophistu  (Giessen,  1827) ;  Sprengel, 
in  his  Zvvaywyi)  rtxyStv  (Stuttg.  1828),  p.  152  sq.; 
Uerbst,  Protagoras  in  "  Philos.-hist.  Studien"  (Hamb. 
1832),  p.  88  sq. ;  Kriscbe,  Forschungen,  i,  130  sq. ;  Krei, 
Qucutiones  Protc^rea  (Bonn,  1845);  Weber,  Qucest, 
Prot,  (Marb.  1850);  Bemays,  in  Rhein,  Mus,f,  PhiL 
1850  (vii),  p.  464  sq.;  Vitringa,  De  Prot,  Vita  et  PhiL 
(Gron.  1853);  Grote,  Plaio  (Lond.  1865,8  vols.);  and 
his  IlisL  of  Greece,  ch.  Ixvii ;  Mallet,  Etudes  Philoso^ 
phiques,  vol.  ii ;  and  the  literature  under  Sophists,  es- 
pecially Schanz,  Vorsokratische  Phihsophie  (Gotting. 
1867). 

Protais  and  Gervais,  Sts.,  flourished  in  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  lera,  and  were  martyred  at  Milan 
towards  the  year  68.  These  two  brothers  were  sons  of 
St.  Vital  and  St.  Valeria,  and  their  martyrdom  appears 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of 
Nero.  Their  memory  was  forgotten,  until  a  vision  re- 
vealed the  place  of  their  sepulture  to  St.  Ambrose,  when 
about  to  dedicate  the  Cathedral  of  Milan.  The  two 
martyrs  were  buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Nabor  and  St. 
Felix,  and  upon  the  representations  of  St.  Ambrose  their 
coflSns  were  discovered.  Their  names  were  plainly  in- 
scribed upon  them,  as  St.  Ambrose  announced  only  what 
he  had  learned  by  revelation.  The  bones  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Basilica,  and  legends  report  many  miracles 
done  by  them  during  their  transfer,  which  from  the  5th 
century  was  celebrated  at  Milan  and  in  the  African 
Church.  The  worship  of  tViese  two  saints  spread  rapid- 
ly, and  in  the  6th  century  a  church  was  built  and  dedi- 
cated to  them  at  Paris.  This  church  has  been  several 
times  restored,  and  exists  yet  in  that  city.    The  feast 


of  St  Gervais  and  of  St  Protais  is  celebrated  on  the 
19th  of  June. — lioefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GMrak^  a.  v.  See 
BoUandus,  A  eta  Sanctorum,  Jun. ;  Tilleroont,  Mimoirea 
Ecdisiastiques ;  Baillet,  Vies  des  Saints,  19  Juin.  See 
Gervaisk. 

Protasof,  Ambrosk,  a  Russian  prelate,  distin- 
guished by  a  talent  of  oratory  unusual  in  the  Russian 
Church,  was  bom  in  1769  at  Moscow.  He  became  a 
monastic  at  twenty-five,  and  was  made  archimandrite 
of  a  monastery  near  St  Petersburg ;  subsequently  rector 
of  the  seminary  of  that  capital,  and  in  1804  was  elevated 
to  the  episcopal  see  of  Seula,  from  whence  he  was  trans- 
ferred in  1807  to  Kazan  and  Smirsk.  He  died  in  1880 
in  Tver.  His  sermons  evince  a  tolerant  spirit  Some 
have  been  published  in  Le  Messagerde  V Europe,  others 
in  Le  Fits  de  la  Patrie,  but  have  never  been  collected 
in  separate  form.  —  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Bi<^,  Generale,  a.  v. 
See  Otto,  Hist,  of  Russian  Literature,  s.  v. 

Protection  of  the  Church,  a  sort  of  right  of 
asylum  within  or  near  sacred  precincts,  which  prevailed 
in  1064  in  England  from  Advent  to  the  octave  of  Epiph- 
any, from  Septuagesiroa  to  the  octave  of  Easter,  from 
Ascension  to  the  octave  of  Pentecost,  in  Ember  weeks, 
throughout  Sunday,  on  the  vigils  and  feasts  of  apostles 
and  saints  which  were  bidden  on  the  previous  Sunda}', 
All-Saints',  the  dedication-day  of  a  church,  in  going  to 
synods,  chapters,  on  pilgrimage,  to  a  consecration,  or  to 
church. — Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchasologg,  s.  v. 

Protectdres  Cardikales.  Every  Roman  Cath- 
olic state  of  first  rank  enjoys  the  right  of  being  repre- 
sented in  the  College  of  Cardinals  at  Rome  by  one  or 
several  members  who  have  been  exalted  to  that  high 
dignity  as  natives  or  naturalized  citizens  of  that  state. 
At  the  time  of  the  universal  domination  of  the  popes, 
when  the  Roman  see  was  mixed  in  all  the  political  con- 
cerns of  the  European  states,  and  before  the  permanent 
office  of  the  nuncio  had  become  the  regular  channel  of 
communication  between  Rome  and  the  Catholic  rulers, 
the  cardinals  were  the  natural  representatives  of  the 
ecclesiastical  and  political  interests  of  their  respective 
countries,  and  their  position  was,  of  course,  one  of  con- 
siderable importance.  But  even  in  recent  times  their 
influence  has  not  entirely  vanbhcd;  for  as  they  are 
supposed  to  be  best  acquainted  with  the  institutions, 
manners,  customs,  and  language  of  the  nations  they  rep- 
resent, and  therefore  more  capable  of  giving  the  neces- 
sary information  about  the  ecclesiastical  situation  of 
those  nations,  they  are  still,  in  the  diflerent  congrega- 
tions of  which  they  are  members,  intrusted  with  the  re* 
vision  of  all  accounts  and  reports  on  the  religious  aflairs 
of  their  provinces,  but  especially  of  the  references  about 
the  worthiness  of  the  elected  or  nominated  archbishops 
and  bishops.  Hence  their  name  protectores  nationunu 
With  these  must  not  be  confounded  the  clerici  nationoUs, 
or  prelates,  who  occupy  in  the  College  of  Cardinals  the 
situation  of  secretaries,  and  must  be  alternately  French, 
Spaniards,  Germans ;  nor  the  croum-cardinals,  i.  e.  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  who  are  proposed  for  the  car- 
dinalate  by  the  ruler  of  their  country,  nominated  by  the 
pope,  and  who  received  the  red  baret  from  the  hand  of 
their  Catholic  sovereign,  but  roost  go  to  Rome  to  receive 
the  red  hat  out  of  the  pope's  own  hands.  The  cardinal- 
protectors  reside  in  their  metropolitanate,  but  have  a 
right,  on  the  decease  of  the  pope,  to  give  their  vote  in 
the  election  of  his  successor,  and  are  themselves  eligible 
to  the  papacy.  As  not  every  country  has  one  of  its  na- 
tives in  the  College,  one  cardinal  frequently  unites  in  his 
hands  the  protectorate  of  several  countries.— Wetzer  u. 
Welte,  Kirchen-Lex,  s.  v. 

Proterins  (also  called  Bertares — ^probably  his  name, 
but  euphonized  into  the  name  by  which  he  is  better 
known),  an  Eastern  prelate  of  some  note  because  he 
provoked  a  schism  which  continues  to  the  present 
day  in  the  sects  known  as  the  Jacobites  (q.  v.)  and 
Melchites  (q.  v.).  He  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
6th  century,  and  suffered  martyrdom  for  the  Church.  He 
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had  been  made  a  priest  by  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  his  virtues.  On  the 
death  of  Cyril,  the  see  of  Alexandria  was  filled  by  Dios- 
Gorus,  who,  knowing  the  reputation  of  Proterius,  did  all 
in  his  power  to  gain  his  confidence  and  interest,  that  be 
might,  through  him,  accomplish  his  designs.  But  Pro- 
terius was  not  to  be  corrupted;  the  welfare  of  the 
Church  was  next  his  heart,  and  no  worldly  preferment 
could  bribe  him  to  forego  his  duty.  Diosconis,  being 
condemned  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  for  having 
embraced  the  errors  of  Eutyches,  was  deposed,  and  Pro- 
terius was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacant  see,  and  approved 
by  the  emperor.  This  occasioned  a  dangerous  insurrec- 
tion, and  the  city  was  divided  into  two  factions.  Much 
mischief  was  done  on  both  sides,  and  Proterius  was 
brought  into  the  most  imminent  danger.  The  civil 
authority  was  set  at  naught,  violence  was  resorted  to, 
nor  was  peace  restored  until  a  detachment  of  two  thou- 
sand men  was  despatched  by  the  emperor  to  quell  the 
sedition.  The  discontented  party,  however,  still  beheld 
Proterius  with  an  eye  of  resentment;  the  attendance  of 
a  guard  became  necessary ;  and,  although  of  a  mild 
temper,  he  was  compelled  to  procure  the  banishment 
of  several  from  the  city.  Upon  the  emperor  Marcian's 
death,  the  exiles  returned  to  Alexandria,  and  seemed 
resolved  to  be  revenged  for  what  they  had  suffered  in 
the  last  reign.  Timothy,  the  head  of  the  conspirators 
against  him,  in  the  absence  of  Dionysius,  seized  on  the 
great  Church,  and  was  uncanonically  consecrated  to  the 
see  by  two  bishops  of  his  faction,  who  had  been  deposed 
for  heresy.  On  the  return  of  Dionysius,  the  incendiaiy 
Timothy  was  driven  from  the  city,  which  so  enraged 
the  Eutvchians  that  thev  assaulted  the  house  of  Pro- 
terius,  who  fled  to  the  neighboring  church  and  took  ref- 
uge in  the  baptistery,  thinking  that  the  holiness  of  the 
place  and  of  the  season  (for  it  was  Good-Friday)  would 
protect  him.  But  he  was  pursued  to  the  church,  treated 
with  every  indignity,  murdered  in  cold  blood,  and  his 
body  was  dragged  about  the  city,  torn  in  pieces,  burned, 
and  the  ashes  scattered  in  the  sea.  Proterius  was  so 
highly  esteemed  that  his  writings  were  collected  at 
once  and  recommended  as  profitable  for  study  to  the 
clergy.  His  memory  is  celebrated  on  Feb.  28 ;  possibly 
on  that  day,  says  Neale,  because  his  name  was  then  re- 
stored to  the  diptychs.  See  Neale,  Hist,  of  the  East,  Ch, 
(Patriarchate  of  A  fee.),  ii,  6- 13 ;  Fox,  Book  of  Afar- 
tyrt,  p.  77.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Proteatant  Church  of  Jemaalem.    Sec  Je- 

RUSAUCM. 

Proteatant  Confeaaiona.    See  Confrssions. 

Proteatant  Epiacopal  Church.  This  is  the 
legal  title  of  one  portion  of  the  Church  of  Christ  which 
has  its  local  habitation  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. The  first  part  indicates  its  position  relatively  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  protesting  against  the 
errors  and  repudiating  the  claims  of  that  Church  to  su- 
premacy in  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship;  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  title  expresses  its  attitude  towards 
other  Christian  bodies  who  have  rejected  episcopacy 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  of  divine  origin,  and,  there- 
fore, not  of  universal  and  permanent  obligation.  The 
history  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  is  conse- 
quently of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  since,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  has  been  compelled  to  resist  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  their  progress,  and,  on  the  other,  has  been 
forced  to  maintain  its  position  among  Protestant^*,  with- 
out being  able  to  form  any  union  or  engage  in  any  con- 
cert of  action  with  them.  In  the  present  article  it  will 
be  the  writer's  aim  to  give  a  tolerably  full  account  of 
the  history  and  progress  of  this  Church,  together  with 
some  supplementaiy  statements  and  remarks  in  regard 
to  its  peculiar  claims  and  adaptedness  for  the  great 
work  of  evangelizing  our  country  and  helping  to  make 
the  Gospel  known  throughout  the  dark  places  of  the 
earth  where  heathenism  prevails. 

L  //utoyy.-^Uere  a  natural  division  suggests  itself 


at  once,  viz. :  (1.)  History  of  the  period  during  colonial 
times  to  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  This  pe- 
riod covers  rather  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  and 
during  it  Church  people  looked  directly  to  the  mother 
country  for  ministerial  supply  and  religious  privileges 
in  general.  (2.)  The  period  after  the  Revolution,  when 
efforts  were  successfuUy  made  to  obtain  the  episcopal  suc- 
cession from  England,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
was  duly  organized,  its  liturgy,  articles,  constitution,  etc., 
were  adopted,  and  its  bishops  and  clergy  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  were  brought  into  union  as  one 
body,  with  the  General  Convention  as  its  central  legis- 
lative power.  This  period  covers  the  years  1783  to 
about  1808.  (8.)  The  later  history  of  the  Church,  mark- 
ing its  growth,  increase  in  wealth  and  numbers,  educa- 
tional efforts,  missionary  labors,  and  the  like,  with  as 
full  and  accurate  statistics  as  can  be  obtained  of  its  prcs* 
ent  position  and  work. 

1.  Earlff  and  CoUmial  History.— -In  the  latter  part  of 
the  16th  century.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  left  England 
to  endeavor  to  form  a  settlement  in  America.  Among 
the  motives  avowed  as  influencing  him  were  ''the 
honor  of  God,  compassion  of  poore  infidels  captivated 
by  the  devil  (it  seeming  probable  that  Go<l  hath  re- 
served these  Gentiles  to  be  reduced  into  Christian 
civility  by  the  Englbh  nation),  advancement  of  his 
honest  and  well-disposed  countrymen  willing  to  ac- 
company him  in  such  honorable  actions,  and  reliefe  of 
sundry  people  within  this  realme  distressed."  Though 
Gilbert  met  with  no  success  and  was  lost  at  sea,  oth- 
er efforts  were  made  by  his  half-brother,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  in  1584,  in  Carolina  and  Virginia.  These  too, 
though  in  the  main  unsuccessful,  were  not  wholly  with- 
out fruit.  In  1606  the  Virginia  Company  obtained  its 
charter,  and  in  1607  the  settlement  at  Jamestown  was 
begun.  Among  the  articles  and  order  of  the  charter  it 
was  expressly  required  that  *'  the  presidents,  councils, 
and  ministers  should  provide  that  the  true  word  and 
service  of  God  be  preached,  planted,  and  used,  accord- 
ing to  the  rites  and  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England, 
not  only  in  the  said  colonies,  but  also  as  much  as  might 
be  among  the  savages  bordering  upon  them."  A  cler- 
gyman of  the  English  Church,  Rev.  R.  Hunt,  accom- 
panied the  expedition,  and  with  unwearied  zeal,  and 
with  piety  and  devotion  w^orthy  the  highest  praise, 
labored  in  his  vocation  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Other 
godly  men  followed,  especially  Rev.  A.  Wbitaker,  who 
has  been  honored  with  the  title  '^Apostle  of  Virginia." 
Through  his  agency  the  Indian  maiden  Pocahontas 
was  converted  and  baptized,  and  proved  herself  of  great 
ser\ice  to  the  colony.  "  As  the  first  colonists  of  Vir- 
ginia were  exclusively  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, the  legislature  of  the  colony  decreed  a  provision 
for  the  clergy,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of 
tobacco  and  sixteen  barrels  of  flour  annually  for  each 
clergyman.  As  each  new  borough  was  formed,  it  was 
ordered  that  a  portion  of  glebe  land  should  be  set  apart 
for  the  use  of  the  incumbent.  Tithes  were  afterwards 
instituted.  Discipline  was  enforced  by  laws  which,  it 
must  be  admitted,  were  unjustifiably  severe;  and  a  per- 
emptory enactment  was  passed  that  none  but  ministers 
episcopally  ordained  should  be  allowed  to  oflSciate  in 
the  colony"  (Hawkins).  Early  efforts  were  made  to 
provide  for  the  education  of  English  and  Indian  youth 
by  founding  a  college,  and  ten  thousand  acres  of  land 
were  set  apart,  and  large  sums  of  money  collected.  In 
1619,  when  Sir  Thomas  Yeardley  became  governor  of 
Virginia,  the  legislature  manifested  commendable  zeal 
in  the  same  direction.  The  oflicers  and  agents  of  the 
Company  were  urged  to  train  up  the  people  in  true  re- 
ligion and  virtue,  and  also  "  to  employ  their  utmost  care 
to  advance  all  things  appertaining  to  the  order  and  ad- 
ministration of  divine  ser\'ice  according  to  the  form 
and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  carefully  avoid- 
ing all  factions  and  needless  novelties,  which  only  tend 
to  the  disturbance  of  peace  and  unity."  The  most  ear- 
nest desire  was  shown  to  convert  the  Indians  to  the 
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faith  of  Chrbt,  and  to  educate  them  in  aooordanoe  with 
this  faith.  Mr.  6.  Thorpe,  a  man  of  good  paiU  and 
breeding,  was  appointed  head  of  the  new  institution, 
and  it  was  confidently  hoped  and  expected  that  the  red 
men  would  ere  long  become  Christians  and  members  of 
a  civilized  community ;  but  a  rude  shock  was  given  to 
this  hope  by  the  Indians,  who,  hating  and  fearing  the 
intruders,  as  they  considered  the  whites  to  be,  resorted, 
in  1622,  to  a  bloody  massacre;  this,  it  may  be  noted, 
would  have  been  complete  extermination,  had  not  a 
Christian  Indian  disclosed  the  plot  the  night  before, 
and  thus  prevented  its  entire  fulfilment.  The  deplor- 
able result  was,  the  imbittering  the  feelings  of  all  tow- 
ards the  Indians  and  a  fierce  war  of  retaliation ;  so  that, 
for  the  time,  the  college,  missionary  labors,  and  Chris- 
tian education  were  abandoned.  In  1625  Virginia  be- 
came a  royal  colony,  and  though  its  religious  concerns 
were  not  so  zealously  looked  after  as  under  the  charter, 
yet  the  people  as  a  whole  remained  steadfast  in  their 
attachment  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  their  deter- 
mination to  sustain  it  in  every  way  in  their  power. 
Virginia,  too,  where  many  cavaliers  sought  refuge,  was 
loyal  to  the  exiled  monarchy  when  Cromwell  came  into 
power,  while  New  England,  on  the  other  hand,  sympa- 
thized heartily  with  the  "  lord  protector"  and  his  work. 
After  the  Restoration,  in  1660,  the  colonial  legislature, 
under  Berkeley,  the  royal  governor,  gave  early  atten- 
tion to  the  repairs  and  building  of  churches,  the  canon- 
ical performance  of  the  liturgy,  the  ministration  of 
GocUs  word,  the  baptizing  and  Christian  education  of 
the  young,  etc.  It  is,  however,  sadly  true  that  religion 
had  greatly  declined  among  the  people;  violent  con- 
tests occurred  between  the  governors  and  the  assembly 
of  the  people;  the  ruling  party  was  intolerant;  popular 
discontent  increased ;  and  rebellion  actually  broke  out. 
8o  injurious  were  these  disturbances  and  the  wicked 
passions  to  which  they  gave  rise  that  almost  of  neces- 
sity piety  and  godly  life  and  conversation  declined; 
and  the  Church  became  weakened  to  such  an  extent 
that,  it  is  recorded,  out  of  fifty  parishes,  nearly  all  were 
destitute  of  glebe,  parsonage,  church,  and  minister,  and 
there  were  not  more  than  ten  in  holy  orders  left  In 
1685  Rev.  James  Blair  came  as  missionary  to  Virginia. 
Four  3'ear8  later  he  was  appointed  commissary  of  the 
bishop  of  London,  a  position  of  great  responsibility  and 
trust,  especially  with  regard  to  discipline  of  both  clergy 
and  Uitv.  He  also  held  a  seat  in  the  council,  and  con- 
tinned  at  his  poet  as  commissary  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  exercising  a  most  beneficial  influence  in  every 
way,  and  particularly  in  restoring  and  enlarging  the 
good  work  of  the  Church.  It  was  through  his  ener^ 
getic  efforts  and  well-directed  zeal  that  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary  was  chartered  in  1692.  Its  design 
was  '*that  the  Church  in  Virginia  may  be  furnished 
with  a  seminary  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel;  that  the 
youth  may  be  piously  educated  in  good  letters  and 
manners;  and  that  the  Christian  faith  may  be  propa- 
gated among  the  Western  Indians,  to  the  glory  of  Al- 
mighty God."  Blair  became  president  of  this  the  sec- 
ond college  founded  in  America,  and  lived  to  a  very 
advanced  age. 

The  neighboring  colony  of  Maryland,  founded  in 
1633  by  lord  Baltimore,  »  Roman  Catholic,  with  some 
two  hundred  families  and  two  or  more  priests  of  that 
Church,  was  noted  for  freely  opening  its  doors  to  '^  ev- 
ery person  professing  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ."  The 
colonial  assembly  in  1689  declared,  in  the  words  of 
Magna  Charta,  that  **  Holy  Church  within  this  prov- 
ince shall  have  all  her  rights  and  privileges."  Whether 
by  this  term  was  meant  the  Church  of  England  or  not, 
it  is  certain  that  the  influence  and  membership  of  that 
Church  were  largely  extended.  The  general  progress 
of  the  colony  was  so  successful  that  at  lord  Baltimore's 
death,  in  1676,  there  were  in  Marj'land  ten  counties  and 
about  sixteen  thousand  inhabitants,  the  largest  part  of 
whom  were  Protestants.  At  this  date  a  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  by  a  clergy- 


man named  Teo,  complaining  of  the  low  state  of  morala 
in  the  colony,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  had  no  settled  incomes  like  their 
brethren  in  Virginia,  and  that  consequently  their  po- 
sition was  neither  so  respectable  nor  so  well  calculated 
to  effect  good  as  it  ought  to  be.  Efforts  were  made  to 
induce  the  proprietary  to  provide  maintenance  for  the 
Church ;  this,  however,  he  wholly  refused.  Seditious 
movements  thereupon  were  set  on  foot  against  him  as 
being  a  *^  papist,"  and  it  was  maliciously  nimored  that 
the  Roman  Catholics,  in  complicity  with  the  Indians, 
were  purposing  to  massacre  the  I^otestants.  On  the 
accession  of  William  of  Orange  in  1688,  a  so-called 
**  Protestant  revolution"  took  place,  and  for  three  years 
the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents. 
Lord  Baltimore  having  been  deprived  of  his  rights  as 
proprietary,  a  royal  governor  was  sent  into  Maryland, 
and  in  1692  the  Church  of  England  was  established  by 
law;  the  province  was  divided  into  thirty  parishes,  and 
tithes  were  imposed  for  support  of  the  clergy  upon  ev- 
ery inhabitant,  no  matter  what  might  bo  bis  religions 
opinions.  The  Roman  Catholics  and  Quakers  opposed 
this  with  all  their  might,  and  with  more  or  less  suc- 
cess. In  1696  new  laws  were  made,  which  still,  how- 
ever, recognised  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  es- 
tablished as  entitled  to  all  its  rights,  privileges,  and 
freedom.  The  clergy,  feeling  the  need  of  aid  from 
home,  begged  the  bishop  of  London  to  send  them  a 
commissary  at  least  (since  they  were  not  allowed  to 
have  a  bishop),  ^  to  redress  what  was  amiss  and  sup- 
ply what  was  wanting  in  the  Church."  Dr.  Thomas 
Bray,  a  very  estimable  and  truly  godly  man,  was  the 
one  chosen  to  fill  this  important  position.  At  great 
personal  sacrifice  he  accepted  it.  He  secured  as  many 
pious  and  devoted  clergymen  as  he  could  to  go  with 
him  to  America,  and  was  soon  enabled  to  increase  the 
number  of  those  laboring  in  Maryland  from  three  to 
sixteen.  He  began  the  formation  of  colonial  libraries, 
and  as  one  step  led  to  another,  and  as  he  perceived 
how  great  was  the  need  and  how  important  was  the 
result  of  combined  action  on  the  part  of  the  members 
of  the  Church,  he  conceived  the  noble  idea  of  founding 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and 
that  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 
The  latter  was  chartered  in  June,  1701,  the  former  in 
1696.  'Eariy  in  March,  1700,  Dr.  Bray  arrived  in  Mai}*- 
land,  and  entered  at  once  with  zeal  and  diligence  upon 
his  work.  He  assembled  the  clergy,  delivered  charge^ 
administered  discipline,  and  was  active  in  having  a  bill 
passed  by  the  legislature  for  the  settlement  and  main- 
tenance of  the  parochial  clergy.  By  this  bill  it  was 
provided  *'  that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  ad- 
ministxation  of  the  sacraments,  with  the  rites  and  cer- 
emonies of  the  Church,  according  to  the  use  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  Psalter  and  Psalms  of  David, 
and  morning  and  evening  prayer,  therein  contained,  be 
solemnly  read  by  all  and  every  minister  or  reader  in 
every  church  or  other  place  of  public  worship  within 
this  province."  Despite  some  opposition,  the  king  gave 
the  enactment  his  consent,  and  it  became  law.  Al- 
though Dr.  Bray's  stay  in  Maryland  was  terminated  in 
1701,  he  never  ceased  his  efforts  in  l>ehalf  of  the  Church 
there;  and  it  is  on  record  that  out  of  some  thirty  thou- 
sand inhabitants  in  Maryland  at  this  date,  the  majority 
were  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  England. 

The  Carolinas  and  Georgia  were  among  the  later 
colonies  in  the  southern  part  of  America.  Several  in- 
effectual efforts  had  been  made  from  1630-60  to  found 
settlements  in  the  region  of  Albemarle  Sound ;  but  it 
was  not  till  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II  that  a 
body  of  noblemen  (Clarendon,  Albemarle,  etc)  under- 
took the  task,  and  met  with  success.  ^  Being  excited," 
as  they  declared,  **  by  a  laudable  and  pious  zeal  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel,  they  begged  a  certain  coun- 
try in  the  parts  of  America  not  yet  cultivated  and 
planted,  and  only  inhabited  by  some  barbarous  people 
who  have  no  knowledge  of  God."    llie  charter  allowed 
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entire  freedom  of  leligioos  opioioDi  and  no  one  was  to 
be  disturbed  on  these  matters  by  the  public  authorities. 
We  are  sony  to  say,  however,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  pious  and  proper  language  quoted  above,  the  noble 
proprietaries  made  no  provision  for  the  spiritual  inter- 
ests of  the  colonists  or  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians. 
The  famous  John  Locke's  '*  grand  modeP  of  govern- 
ment (1670)  turned  out  to  be  a  grand  failure,  and  was 
abolished  in  1693.  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the 
Quaker  denomination,  visited  Carolina  and  gave  quite 
an  impulse  to  the  peculiar  notions  iu  religion  which  be 
entertained.  The  religious  condition  of  the  colony  at 
the  close  of  the  century  was  on  the  whole  very  unsat- 
isfactory, and  ungodliness  prevailed  to  a  lamentable 
extenL  Karly  in  the  18th  century  the  majority  of  the 
colonists  were  dissenters,  yet  acts  were  passed  in  17(H- 
6,  establishing  the  Church  of  England  as  the  religion 
of  the  province.  This  produced  trouble  and  resistance 
of  course,  and  was  of  no  real  advantage  to  the  Church. 
The  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  sent  mission- 
aries into  the  Carolinas,  and  some,  though  mostly  in- 
effectual, struggles  were  made  to  stay  the  floods  of  un- 
godliness, fanaticism,  and  semi-heathenism ;  it  was  a 
hard  and  almost  hopeless  contest  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  century.  Georgia  owed  its  origin  to  Ogle- 
thorpe's benevolent  designs  and  efforts  from  1782  on- 
ward. Religious  privileges  were  freely  accorded.  The 
German  Lutherans  and  Moravians  were  early  in  the 
field.  A  small  company  of  Jews  came  also;  and  a  body 
of  Scotch  Highlanders  founded  New  Inverness  in  1736. 
At  this  date,  too,  John  and  Charles  Wesley  were  in 
Georgia.  John  Wesley  was  parish  minister  in  Savan- 
nah, and  for  a  while  matters  went  on  very  well  and  sat^ 
isfactorily;  but  ere  long  the  strictness  of  Wesley  in 
enforcing  the  rubrics,  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  col- 
onists who  were  very  restive  under  Church  discipline, 
led  to  dissension  and  irreaoncilabel  differences ;  so  that 
Wesley  "  shook  off  the  dust  of  his  feet,"  as  he  phrases 
it,  and  left  Georgia  in  disgust,  George  Whitefidd  soon 
after  came  to  Georgia,  and  though  he  was  continually 
itinerating  to  and  from  England  and  through  the 
northern  colonies,  stirring  up  great  excitement  by  his 
fiery  zeal  and  energy,  yet  his  labors  in  Georgia  as  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  met  with  fair 
success.  The  same  statement  may  here  be  made  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Carolinas,  that  missionaries  of  the  So- 
ciety for  Propagating  the  Gospel  did  what  they  could 
in  behalf  of  religion  and  the  Church ;  but  they  were 
far  too  few  and  ill-supported  to  accomplish  much. 

Turning  our  attention  from  the  southern  colonies, 
where,  as  in  Yiiginia,  the  Church  of  England  was  plant- 
ed at  the  date  of  the  earliest  settlement  in  America, 
and  where  it  flourished  despite  the  fact  of  being  de- 
prived of  an  essential  element  in  the  life  and  growth  of 
the  Church,  viz.  episcopal  presence  and  supervision,  we 
may  next  glance  at  the  more  northerly  portion  of  the 
continent.  New  York  (formerly  New  Netherland)  was 
first  colonized  by  the  Dutch  in  1615  onward,  and  of 
course  was  in  its  religions  character  presbyterian,  like 
the  Hollanders  at  home.  In  1664  it  was  seized  by 
the  English,  and  became  a  part  of  the  colonial  em- 
pire of  England.  After  a  time  the  Church  of  England 
obtained  precedence,  and  for  a  while  was  supported  by 
public  tax.  Trinity  Church  was  founded  in  New  York 
city  in  1696 ;  the  Kev.  W.  Yesey  was  its  first  rector, 
and  was  also  for  fifty  years  commissary  of  the  bishop 
of  London ;  it  is  probably  the  wealthiest  church  cor- 
poration in  the  United  States.  New  Jersey  (New 
Sweden),  in  like  manner,  and  the  banks  of  the  Dela- 
ware from  the  mouth  inland,  were  settled  by  Swedes  in 
1638.  Later  (1676),  the  Quakers  came  in  as  colonists, 
and  though  iu  religious  profession  the  inhabitants  were 
principally  Presbyterians  and  Quakers,  yet  there  was 
open  toleration  to  all  other  Christian  believers.  Mis- 
sionaries of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel 
were  at  an  early  day  earnestly  and  zealously  at  work, 
at  several  points  in  New  Jerse}*,  and  besides  the  names 


of  Talbot,  Beach,  and  others,  that  of  Dr.  T.  R  Chandler, 
of  Elizabethtown,  must  ever  be  held  in  grateful  mem- 
ory by  churchmen.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
has  idways  been  comparatively  strong  in  New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania  was  foimded  by  William  Penn  in  1681- 
82,  and,  so  far  as  religion  was  concerned,  was  tolerant  to 
all  of  every  name.  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  too, 
that,  as  in  the  early  history  of  Virginia,  kindness  and 
gentleness  were  displayed  towards  the  native  tribes, 
and  no  Quaker  blood  was  ever  shed  by  the  Indians. 
The  first  Episcopal  Church  founded  in  Pennsylvania 
was  Christ's  Church,  Philadelphia,  in  1695;  and  at  va- 
rious points  the  missionaries  of  the  Society  for  Propa- 
gating the  Gospel  were,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
18th  century,  actively  engaged  in  preaching  the  Gos- 
peL  Great  ungodliness  prevailed  in  all  directions,  and 
fanaticism,  in  its  most  offensive,  hurtful  form,  displayed 
itself;  but  the  clergy  labored  on,  amid  every  discour- 
agement, and  their  labors  were  blessed  to  a  large  extent. 
In  all  the  colonial  enterprises  thus  far,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  Church  of  England  was  allowed  a  reasonably 
fair  and  just  privilege  of  ministering  to  the  wants  of 
its  own  people,  and  extending  its  boundaries  and  in- 
fluence, as  best  it  could  in  accordance  with  the  rights 
of  others.  But  when  we  look  at  New  England,  and 
see  what  treatment  the  Church  met  with  there,  the 
contrast  is  striking  indeed.  Here,  as  is  well  known, 
the.  first  settlers  were  those  called  in  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  time  Puritans.  They  were  men  who 
had  been  engaged  in  long  and  fierce  contentions  with 
the  established  Church  in  England.  They  were  men 
also  of  stem  and  unyielding  natures,  and  among  them, 
the  leading  ones  at  least,  for  good  reasons,  as  they  held, 
hated  the  Church  with  as  nearly  a  perfect  hatred  as  is 
possible  for  man  to  attain.  There  was  no  term  in  the 
vocabulary  of  reproach  which  they  did  not  heap  upon 
the  Church  and  its  cleigy  and  members,  as  well  as  its 
liturgy  and  ser\'ice8.  They  refused  to  allow  two  cler- 
gymen of  the  Church,  who  were  in  New  England  in 
1623-24,  to  preach  and  labor  in  any  way  in  their  voca- 
tion ;  and  the  brothers  Browne,  two  of  the  original  pat- 
entees of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company,  who  desired 
to  enjoy  the  services  of  the  (3hurch  of  England,  and 
that  too  only  in  a  private  dwelling,  were  shipped  off  in 
1629,  without  ceremony,  by  Endicott,  the  governor,  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  "  factious  and  evil  •  condi- 
tioned.'^ Thus  was  begun  that  series  of  oppressive  ac- 
tions and  intolerant  disregard  of  the  rights  of  others 
which  resulted  later  in  the  judicial  murder  of  the 
Quakers.  In  a  letter,  dated  April  7, 1630,  when  a  large 
body  of  Puritans  were  embarking  from  England  under 
Winthrop  and  Saltonstall,  they  spoke  of  themselves  as 
men  **  who  esteem  it  an  honor  to  call  the  Church  of 
England,  whence  we  rise,  our  dear  mother ;  and  we 
cannot  part  from  our  native  country,  where  she  special- 
ly resideth,  without  much  sadness  of  heart,  and  many 
tears  in  our  eyes;  ever  acknowledging  that  such  hope 
and  part  as  we  have  obtained  in  the  common  salvation 
we  have  received  in  her  bosom,  and  sucked  it  from 
her  breasts.'*  Yet  these  same  men  and  their  succes- 
sors, with  strange  and  painful  disregard  of  the  plain 
meaning  of  their  words,  resolved  upon  and  put  in  prac- 
tice intolerance  in  its  most  vengeful  form.  They  had 
suffered,  as  they  averred,  bitter  persecution  and  griev- 
ous wrong  in  England  from  the  *'lord  bishops"  in  au- 
thority there,  who  gave  no  heed  to  their  conscientious 
scruples  in  Church  matters;  but,  so  far  from  showing 
forth  love  and  gentleness  and  kindness  and  liberality 
as  regards  other  people's  consciences,  they  seem,  when 
the  power  fell  into  their  hands,  to  have  become,  in  all 
matters  relating  to  religion,  harder  than  the  granite 
rock ;  and,  with  a  spirit  as  unpitying  and  hateful  as 
that  of  the  Inquisition  itself,  they  determined  that  no 
man,  Mroman,  or  child,  where  they  had  strength  to  stop 
it,  should  ever  hold  any  opinion  or  have  any  religious 
faith  which  they,  the  "lord  brethren"  of  New  England, 
did  not  approve.    They  fined,  imprisoned,  or  banished 
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recusants  of  all  sorts.  *^  God  forbid,"  said  they,  through 
Endicott,  an  impersonation  of  bigotry,  **  that  our  love 
of  troth  should  be  so  cold  that  we  should  tolerate  er- 
rors !'*  They  allowed  no  one  who  differed  from  them 
to  live  among  them.  Convicted  Anabaptists  were 
**  whipped  unmercifully."  Quakers,  who  with  fanat- 
ical violence  defied  the  magistrates  and  ministers,  were 
sentenced,  after  the  first  conviction,  to  lose  one  ear; 
after  the  second,  another ;  after  the  third,  to  have  the 
tongue  bored  through  with  a  red  hot-iron;  and  sev- 
eral of  them  were  put  to  death ;  but  in  1661  Charles 
II,  by  a  peremptory  order,  forbade  further  outrage 
of  this  kind.  As  to  the  Indians,  though  the  colo- 
nists were  under  chartered  obligation  to  treat  them 
well  and  endeavor  to  convert  them  to  Christianity, 
these  were  looked  upon  as  having  no  rights  to  be  re- 
spected, as  wolves,  savages,  heathen,  and  doomed,  like 
the  Canaan ites  of  old,  to  utter  excision  as  speedily  as 
possible.  It  was  only  such  men  as  Roger  Williams  in 
Khode  Island,  and  the  estimable  John  Eliot,  the  Apostle 
to  the  Indians,  and  the  comparatively  few  who  sympa- 
thized with  them,  that  helped  to  relieve  New  P^ngland 
bigotry  and  intolerance  from  being  denounced  as  utter- 
ly detestable.  The  Puritans,  in  carrying  out  their  prin- 
ciples, organized  what  they  called  churches  on  the  same 
plan  of  independency  as  that  employed  in  civil  matters. 
They  looked  upon  themselves  as  under  no  restraint, 
and  as  owing  no  obligation  or  courtesy  to  their  **dear 
mother,  the  Church  of  England,"  and  they  thought  and 
acted  as  if  they  could  just  as  readily  have— to  use  a 
pet  phrase  of  later  days — a  church  without  a  bishop  as 
a  state  without  a  king.  Of  course,  under  such  a  condi- 
tion of  affairs,  and  with  such  antagonism  and  prejudice 
against  the  Church  and  all  appertaining  to  it,  it  could 
make  little  or  no  progress  in  New  England ;  and  it  is 
a  fact  to  be  noted  that  for  some  sixty  years  after  the 
landing  on  Plymouth  rock  there  was  not  a  shigle  Epis- 
copal church  in  all  that  part  of  the  country.  It  was 
not  till  the  year  1679  that  Charles  II,  on  the  earnest 
representation  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  through  the 
bishop  of  Ijondon,  caused  a  church  to  be  built  in  Bos- 
ton. William  of  Orange  subsequently  settled  an  annual 
bounty  of  £100  for  endowment 

From  this  time  onward,  however,  owing  to  the  un- 
wearied and  judicious  efforts  of  the  Society  for  Propa- 
gating the  Gospel,  something  began  to  be  accomplished, 
in  despite  of  penal  enactments  and  bitter,  uncompro- 
mising hatred.  Missionaries  were  sent  out  to  various 
points  in  New  England,  as  well  as  the  other  colonies 
(except  Virginia  and  Maryland);  and  as  they  were 
honest,  faithful  men,  abounding  in  labors,  travelling 
over  large  districts,  and  ministering  the  Gospel  to  all 
whom  they  met  with,  they  deserve  all  honor,  and 
their  labors  were  not  without  fruit.  Had  the  Church 
of  England  listened  to  that  supplication  for  bishops 
which  went  up  continually  and  earnestly,  and  had  she 
been  permitted  to  send  out .  worthy  men  for  the  epis- 
copal office,  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  Church  in 
America  would  have  been  vastly  greater  and  more  se- 
cure; but  the  ungodliness  of  men  in  power,  the  ham- 
pered condition  of  the  Established  Church,  and  the  ac- 
tive opposition  of  the  Puritans  in  New  England  and  of 
the  dissenters  in  England  as  well  as  their  special  friends 
in  America,  always  succeeded  in  overpowering  the  cry 
of  the  destitute  and  the  numerous  and  powerful  remon- 
strances of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel.  At 
one  time  there  were  two  nonjuring  bishops  in  America, 
viz.  Dr.  R.  Welton  and  Dr.  J.Talbot  (1722),  the  former 
in  Philadelphia,  the  latter  in  Buriington,  N.  J. ;  but  they 
were  not  allowed  to  exercise  episcopal  functions  except 
by  stealth,  and  the  government  soon  after  interfered 
and  put  an  entire  stop  to  all  action  on  their  part.  As 
early  as  1704,  a  missionary  of  the  society  took  up  his 
residence  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  continued  there  nearly 
half  a  ccntur}\  During  his  ministry,  and  that  of  sev- 
eral helpers  in  the  work,  he  could  not  but  note  the  de- 
pressing effects  of  schism  and  heresy,  there  being  then 


quite  as  many  denominations  in  Rhode  Island  as  there 
have  been  in  subsequ^t  days.  Biahop  Berkeley  de- 
serves to  be  named  in  this  connection  for  his  noble  dis- 
interestedness and  zeal.  In  1725  he  entered  upon  his 
great  phiUinthropic  and  Christian  enterprise  of  erecting 
a  college  at  Bermuda,  to  serve  as  an  institution  for  edu- 
cating the  children  of  the  planters,  and  suitable  ones 
from  among  the  natives  as  missionaries  in  order  to  con- 
vert the  savages  to  Christianity.  In  1728  Berkeley 
was  in  Rhode  Island,  and  had  not  the  government  of 
Walpole  kept  him  out  of  the  £20,000  voted,  he  would 
probably  have  accomplished  his  benevolent  design. 
The  next  year  he  returned  to  England,  and  reluctant- 
ly gave  up  his  cherished  plan.  Some  eighteen  years 
later  he  caused  to  be  sent  as  a  gift  to  the  library  of 
Harvard  College  a  very  valuable  coUection  of  books, 
containing  such  authors  as  Hooker,  Pearson,  Barrow, 
Hammond,  Clarendon,  etc.,  and  these  no  doubt  helped 
to  leaven  the  minds  of  some  in  New  England,  who, 
weary  of  the  despotism  of  independency,  and  grieved 
and  distressed  at  there  being  multitudinous  sects  of  all 
kinds  and  characters,  were  disposed  to  seek,  and  did 
seek,  refuge  in  the  sober,  staid,  and  godly  ways  of  the 
Church  of  England.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  here 
that  early  in  the  18th  century,  about  thirty-five  years 
before  Berkeley's  donation  to  Harvard  College,  a  libra- 
ry of  books,  similar  in  character  and  value  to  those  just 
named,  had  been  sent  to  Yale  College,  which  was  now 
established  in  New  Haven.  At  this  date  there  was  not 
a  single  Episcopal  Church  in  Connecticut,  and  very  few 
families  of  Church  people.  There  were,  however,  in  this 
region,  several  earnest  seekers  after  truth,  dissatisfied 
and  cheerless  in  their  then  position,  among  whom  may 
be  named  especially  Timothy  Cutler,  an  accomplished 
scholar,  and  president  of  Yale  College;  Daniel  Brown, 
one  of  the  tutors;  and  Samuel  Johnson,  a  Congrega- 
tional preacher  at  W^est  Haven.  These,  in  company 
with  others  in  like  condition  of  mind,  set  to  work  to 
examine  into  the  important  subject  of  the  ministry 
and  doctrines  of  the  a])ostolic  and  early  Church.  The 
result  was,  rather  to  the  astonishment  and  alarm  of 
most  of  their  associates,  a  thorough  conviction  on  their 
part  that  there  was  no  valid  ministry  except  through 
the  laying-on  of  the  hands  of  a  bishop,  and  that  the 
doctrines  set  forth  in  the  Pra.vcr-book  are  the  true  and 
full  expression  of  the  troth  of  the  Gospel.  Of  course, 
Messrs.  Cutler  and  Brown  could  not  stay  any  longer  in 
Yale  College,  which  neither  recognised  nor  tolerated  the 
Church  of  England  in  any  shape,  but,  in  common  with 
Congregationalists  generally,  as  we  arc  gravely  told, 
"entertained  fears  lest  the  introduction  of  Episcopal 
worship  into  the  colony  should  have  a  tendency  gradu- 
ally to  undermine  the  foundations  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty."  Accordingly  these  gentlemen  resigned  their 
positions,  and,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Johnson,  they  sailed 
for  England  in  November,  1722,  were  ordained  to  the 
ministry,  and  (except  Mr.  Brown,  who  died  of  small- 
pox) returned  to  America  as  missionaries  of  the  society 
the  following  year.  Dr.  Cutler  became'  rector  of  Christ's 
Church,  Boston,  and  Dr.  Johnson  was  settled  at  Strat- 
ford, Conn.  Both  of  them  were  among  the  foremost 
men  in  the  colonial  Church,  and  were  of  especial  service 
in  defending  its  claims,  warding  off  attacks,  and  pro- 
moting its  growth  and  welfare.  Both,  too,  lived  till 
nearly  the  close  of  the  colonial  period.  Dr.  Cutler  dying 
in  1765,  Dr.  Johnson  in  1772.  In  fact,  the  Church  in 
Connecticut  was  more  than  ordinarily  blessed,  and  we 
find  that,  prior  to  the  Revolution,  it  was  comparatively 
vigorous  and  zealous  in  good  works.  The  names  of 
Beach,  Seabur}',  Jarvis,  Hubbard,  and  others  abundant- 
ly evince  this.  Without  attempting  to  go  into  details, 
it  mav  here  be  stated  that  down  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution,  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gos- 
pel maintained,  on  an  average,  thirty  clergymen  in  the 
New  England  states,  and  about  fifty  in  the  other  col- 
onies. One  list  of  churches  which  was  sent  home  by  a 
missionary  in  1748  makes  the  number  in  New  Hamp- 
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shire  two,  in  Rhode  Island  five,  in  Massachusetts  twelve, 
in  Connecticut  seventeen — total,  tbirty-six.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  too,  that  each  missionary  was  placed  in 
the  centre  of  an  extensive  district,  and  supplied  as  fsr 
as  possible  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people,  whom  oft- 
times  he  could  reach  only  by  long  and  even  dangerous 
journeys  to  and  from  distant  settlements.  The  Society 
did  all  that  its  means  allowed  in  sending  missionaries 
in  all  practicable  directions,  and  it  may  justly  and 
properly  be  noted  of  its  work  that  when  it  began  its 
operations  in  the  colonies,  it  found  but  five  churches; 
and  when  compelled  by  the  revolt  of  the  colonies  to 
close  its  labors,  it  left  the  countxy  with  some  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  churches. 

The  Church  of  England  in  America  was  peculiarly 
unhappy  in  its  position  just  before  and  at  the  period  of 
the  Revolution.  It  had  no  popular  favor  to  fall  back 
upon  in  those  days  of  trial.  It  was  small  in  proportion 
to  other  Christian  bodies,  especially  in  the  north,  and  it 
was  hated  and  despised  by  the  ill-informed  multitude, 
who  regarded  it  as  virtuiUly  identical  with  priestcraft 
and  tyranny.  A  considerable  number  of  its  clergy,  par- 
ticularly those  who  were  English-bom,  felt  compelled 
by  their  ordination  vows  to  adhere  to  the  cause  of  the 
king.  This  was  sure  to  bring  distress  and  trouble  upon 
them  and  the  Church  likewise;  for  when  the  disputes 
with  the  mother  country  reached  that  crisis  which  cul- 
minated in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  there  could  be  no 
longer  any  hesitation  as  to  the  side  which  every  man 
roust  take.  Then  it  became  a  necessitv  for  a  man  to 
side  with  his  country  or  with  the  king's  party;  he 
must  be  a  patriot,  heart  and  soul,  or  he  must  be  ranked 
with  and  suffer  with  the  odious  Tories.  The  result  was 
the  abandonment  of  their  fields  of  labor  by  most  of  the 
clergy  in  the  employ  of  the  Society  for  Propagating 
the  Gospel,  who  found  their  only  safety  in  flight  to 
England  or  the  British  provinces;  the  closing  of  nearly 
all  the  churches;  and,  worse  than  all,  the  disgraceful 
ruin  and  defilement  heaped  upon  many  church  edifices. 
It  was  none  the  less  hard  and  unjust  to  American 
churchmen  to  be  forced  to  bear  all  this  in  addition  to 
the  trials  of  war,  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  simple  justice 
to  put  it  on  record,  to  the  perpetual  honor  of  the  Church 
and  the  vindication  of  its  members  against  the  freely 
circulated  charge  of  lack  of  patriotism  in  the  great 
stniggle  against  the  tyranny  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, that  the  commander-in-chief  of  our  army  was  a 
churchman,  and  the  first  chaplain  of  Congress  was  Will- 
iam White,  a  clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church. 

2.  Uutory  auhtequeiU  to  tJie  Jievolulian,  including  the 
full  organization  and  entrance  on  its  work  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States. — When, 
at  last,  the  war  was  over,  and  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  was  acknowledged  (1783),  it  became  a 
matter  of  immediate  concern  to  those  who  had  hereto- 
fore been  dependent  on  England  for  ordination  of  cler- 
gy, and  for  efficient  and  steady  help  from  the  Society 
for  Propagating  the  Gospel,  to  ascertain  what  was  now 
to  be  done.  Here  they  were,  few  in  numbers  compara- 
tively; cut  off  from  all  direct  connection  with  the  Eng- 
lish Church ;  having  not  even  the  small  comfort  of  be- 
ing considered  as  any  longer  in  the  diocese  of  London ; 
with  no  means  of  helping  themselves;  no  bishops,  few 
clergy,  and  these  scattered  over  a  large  surface  of  coun- 
try; in  great  perplexity  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be 
pursued ;  and  reduced  pretty  nearly  to  the  condition  of 
hopeless  uncertainty.  In  Virginia,  for  instance,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution,  there  were  164  churches 
and  chapels  and  91  clergymen;  at  the  close  of  the  great 
struggle  a  large  number  of  these  churches  had  been  de- 
stroyed ;  95  parishes  were  extinct  or  forsaken ;  of  the 
remaining  72,  there  were  34  without  ministerial  ser- 
vices; while  of  the  91  clergy  only  28  remained.  But, 
bad  and  distressing  as  was  the  state  of  affairs,  it  was 
not  altogether  desperate.  The  great  Head  of  the 
Church  did  not  abandon  his  people  in  their  trouble. 

VIII.— U  u 


Those  brave  and  honest  men  who  had  tried  for  years 
and  years  to  induce  the  government  and  Church  of 
England  to  allow  them  to  have  a  bishop— were  thor- 
oughly conscious  that  they  must  not  now  give  up  in 
despair.  The  mean  and  paltry  reasons  of  state,  and 
the  venomous  prejudice  that  had  been  stirred  up  fixMQ 
this  side  of  the  wat.er  against  the  continuous  supplica- 
tion for  a  bishop  during  nearly  a  century  just  past — 
these  could  certainly  no  longer  have  any  force ;  for  now 
there  was  a  new  nation  in  the  world,  in  no  wise  ham- 
pered by  any  union  of  Church  and  State ;  now  it  could 
not  be  pretended  that  there  was  any  danger  to  public 
liberty  from  the  Episcopal  Church  having  and  enjoy- 
ing what  it  regards  as  essential  to  its  very  life  and 
growth.  To  us,  at  this  day,  when  a  century  of  exist- 
ence has  been  granted  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  proved  its  right  to  be 
what  it  has  now  become,  it  seems  almost  incredible 
that  it  could  ever  have  been  seriously  urged  against 
that  Church  that  its  having  bishops  of  its  own  was 
(in  some  strange,  unaccountable  way)  hurtful  and  dan- 
gerous to  liberty  and  true  patriotism.  However  singu- 
lar it  may  appear  that  such  an  opinion  should  prevail 
among  fair-minded,  intelligent  persons,  the  fact  is  indis- 
putable ;  this  opinion  did  prevail,  and  did  cause  great 
trial  and  suffering  to  the  Church  in  America.  All 
that  can  be  said  is,  that  as  prejudice  is  usually  utterly 
unreasoning,  and  will  listen  to  nothing  which  militates 
against  its  preconceived  conclusions,  so  we  have  no  al- 
ternative but  to  attribute  some,  at  least,  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  Episcopal  Church  to  this  hard,  stony  preju- 
dice ;  while  it  is  almost  certain  that  a  large  part  of  the 
opposition  arose  from  settled  hatred  towards  the  Church 
and  a  determination  to  prevent  its  growth  and  influ- 
ence. Bishop  White's  testimony  is  instructive  in  this 
connection.  Writing  in  1836,  he  says,  '*  What  a  won- 
derful change  has  the  author  lived  to  witness  in  ref- 
erence to  American  episcopacy!  He  remembers  the 
ante -revolutionary  times,  when  the  presses  profusely 
emitted  pamphlets  and  newspaper  disquisitions  on  the 
question  whether  an  American  bishop  were  to  be  en- 
dured ;  and  whm  threats  were  thrown  out  of  throwing 
such  a  person,  if  sent  among  us,  into  the  river,  although 
his  agency  was  advocated  for  the  sole  purpose  of  a  com- 
munion submitting  itself  to  his  spirituid  jurisdiction. .  • . 
The  order  has  existed  among  us  for  nearly  the  half  of  a 
century,  and  not  a  single  complaint  has  been  heard,  ei- 
ther of  usurpation  to  the  injury  of  any  other  denomi- 
nation, or  of  arbitrary  government  within  our  own." 
Organization  and  union,  as  far  as  practicable,  were  now 
of  first  importance.  It  was  no  new  thing  for  the  cler- 
gy to  meet  in  their  several  districts  from  year  to  year. 
This  had  been  done  at  intervals  all  through  the  18th 
century,  up  to  the  end  of  the  colonial  period.  In  Vir- 
ginia and  Marjiand,  where  the  Church  of  England  was 
established  by  law,  meetings,  consisting  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  clergy  and  laity,  were  held  in  the  spring  of 
1784-85.  In  Virginia,  the  chief  effort  was  to  rid  the 
Church  of  State  control,  to  obtain  liberty  to  act  freely 
in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  to  have  the  Episcopal 
Church  incorporated  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
the  state,  so  as  to  hold  and  retain  its  rights  of  property 
in  churches,  glebe  lands,  etc  A  general  willingness 
was  expressed  of  uniting  with  Episcopal  churches  in 
other  states;  but  ground  was  taken  in  regard  to  bish- 
ops and  their  office  and  position  which  alarmed  the 
Northern  churches.  The  Virginia  notion  was  to  re- 
duce a  bishop  to  the  lowest  possible  point,  to  use  him 
simply  for  ordaining  and  confirming,  to  make  him  serve 
as  a  parish  minister,  and  be  amenable  to  the  conven- 
tion, etc  In  Maryland,  a  special  effort  was  made  to 
secure  a  bill  of  rights  for  the  Episcopal  Church,  for 
objects  similar  to  those  just  named  in  the  case  of  Vir- 
ginia; "  a  declaration  of  certain  fundamental  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  Mary- 
land" was  set  forth ;  and  Dr.  William  Smith  was  chos- 
en to  go  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  epis- 
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copal  orders.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that,  for  vari- 
ous and  sufficient  reasons,  Dr.  Smith  did  not  obtain  the 
proper  papers,  and  was  never  consecrated.  Farther 
south,  a  convention,  consisting  of  a  small  number  of 
clergy  and  laity,  was  held  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1785- 
86.  The  feeling  against  the  Church  of  England  was 
very  bitter  in  that  part  of  the  country,  which  had  suf- 
fered greatly  from  the  ravages  of  the  British  armies. 
This  convention,  acknowledging  the  need  of  the  three 
orders  in  the  ministry,  was  willing  to  go  so  far  as  a 
general  approval  of  union,  but  stipulated  that  there 
was  to  be  no  bishop  settled  in  that  state  without  the 
consent  of  the  Church  there.  In  January,  1784,  Dr. 
Beach,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  made  a  suggestion  to 
Dr.  White,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  Provoost,  of  New 
York,  that  a  conference  of  as  many  of  the  clergy  as 
could  be  conveniently  got  together  be  held,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  condition  of  Church  affairs.  Previ- 
ously to  this,  in  August,  1782,  before  the  recognition  of 
American  independence,  and  when  it  seemed  as  if  the 
ministry  of  the  Church  were  almost  annihilated.  Dr. 
White  had  issued  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  The  Case  of 
the  Episcopal  Churches  iu  the  United  States  Consid- 
ered." In  this  pamphlet,  which  excited  considerable 
attention,  the  writer,  apprehending  the  possibility  of 
the  Church  being  compelled  to  go  forward  without 
obtaining  the  succession  from  England,  advocated  the 
formation  of  a  new  body,  without  bishops  in  the  regular 
line — in  fact,  a  new  presbyterian  denomination.  This, 
however,  was  only  in  case  absolute  necessity  required 
such  a  course,  and,  as  bishop  White  himself  subsequent- 
ly stated,  it  was  suggested  only  for  such  a  possible  state 
of  affairs.  The  writer  was,  in  reality,  too  good  a  church- 
man not  to  embrace  jo3rfully  the  opportunity  which  was 
offered  three  years  later  of  obtaining  the  succession  in 
the  English  line.  A  meeting  of  several  clerg}'men  from 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey,  members  of 
the  Corporation  for  the  Relief  of  Widows  and  Children 
of  Clergymen,  was  held  hi  New  Brunswick,  May  11, 
178i.  At  this  meeting  a  number  of  laymen  were  also 
present,  and  another  meeting  was  appointed  for  Octo- 
ber in  the  same  year  in  New  York.  Accordingly,  Oct. 
6, 1784,  some  fifteen  clergymen  from  New  England, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  and 
eleven  laymen  from  the  same  states,  assembled  in  New 
York.  The  principal  result  was  the  making  of  several 
important  recommendations,  such  as,  that  there  be  a 
General  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church;  that 
each  state  send  clerical  and  lay  deputies ;  that  the  doc- 
trines held  by  the  Church  of  England  be  adhered  to; 
that  the  Prayer-book  be  altered  only  in  so  far  as  civil 
changes  demand ;  that  in  any  state  having  a  bishop,  he 
be,  ex  officio,  a  member  of  the  convention ;  that  the 
clergy  and  laity  deliberate  together,  but  vote  separate- 
ly ;  that  the  first  meeting  of  a  general  convention  be 
held  in  Philadelphia  on  Tuesday  before  the  Feast  of  St 
Michael,  in  1785,  etc  Probably  the  most  important 
benefit  secured  by  the  action  of  this  body  was  a  recog- 
nition of  the  value  and  need  of  lay  representation  as 
not  only  right  in  itself,  but  also  in  admirable  harmony 
with  the  constitution  of  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  New  England  feeling  was  quite  strong 
against  the  having  a  lay  element  in  Church  councils, 
and  for  a  few  years  it  appeared  as  if  serious  discord 
might  arise,  and  hinder  the  union  of  the  churches  in 
the  several  states ;  but,  happily,  the  point  w^as  conceded, 
though  with  some  reluctance,  by  the  Connecticut  bish- 
op and  clergy  in  1789.  One  other  point  of  difference 
existed  at  the  time.  The  Connecticut  sentiment  was 
decidedly  in  favor  of  securing  a  bishop  first,  and  then 
proceeding  to  act  as  a  fully  organized  Church,  in  passing 
laws,  revising  the  liturgy,  etc.,  and  such  was  the  course 
adopted  in  that  state.  Dr.  Samuel  Seabury,  bishop-elect, 
meeting  with  annoying  difficnlties  and  delays  in  Eng- 
land, was  consecrated  by  Scotch  bishops,  in  November, 

1784,  and,  on  his  return  home  early  in  the  summer  of 

1785,  entered  at  once  upon  his  duties  as  bishop  of  Con- 


necticut. The  churches  in  the  middle  and  more  south- 
erly portions  of  the  country  held  an  opposite  opinion  to 
that  entertained  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  and 
in  accordance  therewith  went  forward,  and  took  various 
steps  antecedent  to  the  obtaining  of  the  succession  from 
England. 

The  first  meeting  of  clergy  and  laity  which  can  prop- 
erly be  considered  as  approaching  to  a  general  conven- 
tion was  held  in  Philadelphia  in  September  and  October, 
1785.  Seven  states  were  represented  by  16  clergymen 
and  26  laymen.  It  was  hoped  that  bishop  Seabury  and 
some  of  the  New  England  clergy  might  be  present; 
but,  as  they  were  not  satisfied  as  yet  on  several  points, 
they  declined  attending.  Dr.  White  was  chosen  pres- 
ident, and  Dr.  Griffith,  of  Virginia,  secretary,  and  the 
convention  proceeded  promptly  to  the  work  of  organ- 
ization and  revision.  A  plan  for  obtaining  the  episco- 
pal succession,  and  an  address  to  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  were  discussed  and 
agreed  upon.  These  papers  were  mainly  the  produc- 
tion of  Dr.  White,  and  were  manly  and  dignified  in  tone 
and  statement.  A  draft  of  alterations  of  the  liturgy,  in 
order  to  adapt  it  to  the  existing  condition  of  civil  af- 
fairs, and  to  get  rid  of  certain  offensive  features,  was 
submitted,  as  w^as  also  an  ^  Ecclesiastical  Constitution  ;** 
and  the  work  went  on  vigorously  till  the  close  of  the 
session,  Oct.  7.  The  committee  on  altering  and  im- 
proving the  Prayer-book  were  Dra,  White,  W.  Smith, 
and  Wharton.  They  were  authorized  to  make  changes 
of  various  kinds,  *'but  in  such  a  manner  that  noth- 
ing in  form  or  substance  be  altered  ;*'  to  accompany  the 
volume  with  "  a  proper  preface  or  address,  setting  forth 
the  reason  and  expediency  of  the  alterations  f  and  to 
publish  the  work  for  the  use  of  Episcopal  churches. 
The  result  of  their  labors  was  the  "  Proposed  Book,"  as 
it  is  known  in  Church  history.  The  major  part  of  the 
alterations  were  made  by  Dr.  Smith ;  and  these  altera- 
tions, both  as  to  matter  and  spirit,  deserve  the  attention 
of  every  student  of  our  history.  Besides  a  large  num- 
ber of  verbal  changes,  the  article  "•  He  descended  into 
hell,"  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  the  Nicene  and  Atha* 
nasian  Creeds,  were  ejected ;  the  "Articles  of  Religion" 
were  reduced  to  twenty ;  a  calendar  and  table  of  holy- 
days  were  set  forth ;  a  long  preface  (the  basis  of  the 
preface  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  as  it  now  is) 
was  added,  etc.  The  volume  proved  to  be  quite  unsat- 
isfactory. Its  changes  were  looked  upon  as  too  radical 
by  many  of  the  clergy  and  conventions;  and  hardly  had 
the  book  been  issued  before  it  became  evident  that  the 
Church  was  not  ready  or  willing  to  accept  iL  From 
every  quarter,  when  state  conventions  met,  amendments 
were  proposed  and  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Church ;  and  nowhere  was  the  book  adopted,  except  in 
a  few  churches  for  temporary  use.  Bishop  White  says 
it  was  "  a  great  error**  to  print  the  book  at  all  in  its  then 
condition,  and  still  more  to  print  a  large  edition  in  hope 
of  getting,  by  its  sale,  pecuniary  returns  to  be  used  for 
charitable  purposes.  It  was  a  crude  and  ill -digested 
affair,  and  it  never  received  the  first  sanction  of  the 
Church.  Subsequent  general  conventions  ignored  it 
altogether,  and  it  will  ever  remain  as  the  "Proposed 
Book,"  not  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  which  -was  later 
adopted,  and  is  the  Church's  permanent  heritage. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  next  convention  in  Philadel- 
phia, June  20, 1786,  ten  clergy  and  eleven  laymen  were 
present.  The  prospect  was  by  no  means  encouraging. 
Indeed,  as  bishop  White  states,  "  the  convention  asr 
sembled  under  circumstances  which  bore  strong  ap- 
pearances of  a  dissolution  of  the  union  in  this  early 
stage  of  it."  The  correspondence  with  the  archbishops 
and  bishops  in  England  made  it  evident  that  there  was 
an  apprehension  existing  in  their  minds  that  the  Amer- 
ican Episcopal  Church  was  scarcely  sound  in  the  faith, 
and  they  answered  cautiously  and  with  reserve  in  re- 
gard to  the  application  for  the  episcopate.  This  was 
quite  natural,  and  it  need  occasion  no  surprise  that  they 
objected  to  many  of  the  alterations  in  the  Pnu-er-book 
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and  to  rarioos  features  in  the  ''Eocleaiastical  Conati- 
tutioD,*'  as  it  was  then  arranged.  Renewed  and  dis- 
tinct assurances  were  expected  from  the  American 
Church  that  there  was  no  intention  whatever  on  its 
part  of  departing  from  the  Church  of  England  in  doc- 
trine, or  in  discipline  and  worship,  except  in  so  far  as 
changed  civil  relations  made  it  necessary,  before  the 
venerable  prelates  were  willing  to  act  as  they  were 
asked  to  do.  There  was  also  considerable  unpleasant 
feeling  excited  by  an  expressed  determination  of  sev- 
eral members  of  the  convention  (Provoost  and  R  Smith 
especially)  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  validity  of  bishop 
Seabury's  orders,  obtained  from  the  line  of  the  Scotch 
nonjuring  bishops.  The  convention  showed  its  good 
sense  and  discretion  by  refusing  to  take  any  action  in- 
imical to  the  bishop  of  Connecticut  or  his  position ;  a 
resolution  simply  was  passed  advising  the  churches 
then  represented  in  convention  not  to  receive  minbteis 
ordained  by  any  bishop  in  America,  during  the  appli- 
cation pending  to  the  English  bishops  for  episcopal 
consecration.  "A  General  Constitution  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,"  freed 
from  some  serious  former  objections,  was  agreed  upon, 
as  also  an  answer  to  the  letter  from  the  archbishops 
and  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England.  This  latter, 
with  the  constitution,  it  was  hoped  and  expected  would 
give  entire  satisfaction.  At  an  adjourned  meeting  held 
in  Wilmington,  DeL,  in  October,  1786,  the  letter  just 
before  received  from  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  with 
forms  of  testimonials  and  the  act  of  parliament  author- 
izing the  consecration  of  bishops  for  foreign  countries, 
were  read,  and  appropriate  action  was  taken.  A  de- 
claratory *'Act  of  the  General  Convention  of  Clerical 
and  Lay  Deputies  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  and  South  Carolina**  was  passed;  and  it 
was  determined,  in  accordance  with  the  earnest  recom- 
mendation of  the  archbishope  and  bishops,  to  restore  the 
omitted  article  (descent  into  hell)  in  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
and  to  put  back  in  its  proper  place  in  the  Prayer-book 
the  Nicene  Creed.  At  the  same  time  it  was  resolved 
that  the  Athanasian  Creed  be  omitted  altogether,  only 
one  clergyman  voting  in  its  favor.  Testimonials  were 
ngned  in  behalf  of  Dr.  White,  Dr.  Provoost,  and  Dr. 
Griffith,  bishops  elect  respectively  of  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  and  Virginia.  The  convention  refused  to 
give  a  like  testimonial  in  favor  of  Dr.  W.  Smith,  bish- 
op elect  of  Maryland.  On  Nov.  2,  1786,  Drs.  White 
and  Provoost  embarked  for  England,  and  arrived  on 
the  20th ;  Dr.  Griffith,  for  personal  reasons,  was  unable 
to  accompany  them.  When  they  reached  London,  they 
were  introduced  to  the  archbishop  by  the  American 
minister,  John  Adams,  who,  as  bishop  Whito  says,  in 
his  Memoirs,  "in  this  particular,  and  in  every  in- 
stance in  which  his  personal  attentions  could  be  either 
of  use  or  as  an  evidence  of  his  respect  and  kindness, 
continued  to  manifest  his  concern  for  the  interests  of  a 
Church  of  which  he  was  not  a  member."  After  some 
litUe  delay,  owing  to  Parliament  not  being  in  session, 
the  consecration  took  place,  Sunday,  FeU  4,  1787,  in 
Lambeth  chapel.  The  two  archbishops,  and  the  bish- 
ops of  Bath  and  Wells  and  of  Peterborough,  united  in 
the  solemn  act  of  giving  the  apostolic  succession  to  the 
American  Church.**  The  new  bishops  very  soon  left 
England  for  home,  and,  after  a  long  voyage  of  some 
seven  weeks,  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  afternoon  of 
Easter-day,  April  7.  Thus,  at  last,  was  secured  for  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  the 
long  and  earnestly  sought-for  privilege  of  having  its 
organization  rendered  complete;  thus,  too,  from  this 
date  it  took  its  place  as  a  distinct  national  branch  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  with  all  the  privileges  and  duties 
and  responsibilities  thereunto  attached. 

*  This  was  certalnlj  a  connection  by  ordination  with  the 
EstAbllsbed  Cbnrch  of  Eneland,  but  whether  it  was  truly 
an  "apoaiolie  sncceseion,"  is  a  very  different  question, 
which  we  do  not  think  this  the  proper  place  to  discuss.— Ed. 


The  General  Convention  of  1769  assembled,  July  28, 
in  Philadelphia,  bishop  White  presiding ;  bishop  Pro- 
voost was  absent  There  were  seventeen  clergymen  and 
aixteen  laymen  present  from  seven  states,  including 
South  Carolina;  but  none  came  from  New  England. 
An  application  was  made  by  the  clergy  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire,  asking  for  the  consecration  of 
the  Bev.  Edward  Bass  as  bishop.  This  application  was 
placed  on  the  ground  that  there  were  now  three  bish- 
ops (the  proper  canonical  number)  in  America,  and  that 
oonsequentiy  they  were  fully  able  to  act  in  the  premises. 
A  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  "that,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  this  convention,  the  consecration  of  the  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  Seabury  to  the  episcopal  office  is  valid,"  and 
the  general  sentiment  was  strongly  in  favor  of  compli- 
ance with  the  request  of  the  Massachusetts  clergy. 
There  was,  however,  an  obstacle  which  hindered  this 
compliance  at  this  time,  viz.,  the  obligation  which  bish- 
ops White  and  Provoost  felt  themselves  to  lie  under  to 
the  English  bishops,  not  to  consecrate  any  to  the  epis- 
copal office  until  there  were  three  in  the  English  line 
in  the  United  States.  Dr.  GriffiOi,  in  May,  1789,  relin- 
quished his  appointment  as  bishop  elect  of  Yiiginia, 
and  died  in  Philadelphia  during  the  session.  Hence, 
it  was  thought  best  not  to  act  at  present  upon  the  ap- 
plication from  Massachusetts.  A  body  of  canons,  ten 
in  number,  was  adopted;  a  General  Constitution  of  the 
Church  was  agreed  upon  in  substance ;  an  appropriate 
address  was  prepared,  thanking  the  archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury and  York  for  their  good  offices  in  regard  to  the 
episcopate ;  also,  an  address  was  sent  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  courteously  answered 
by  Washington ;  and  the  convention  adjourned,  August 
8,  to  meet  again  in  the  same  place.  Sept  29.  An 
important  part  of  the  object  of  this  adjourned  session 
was  to  secure  the  union  of  the  churches  in  New  Eng- 
land with  those  already  joined  together.  This  was 
now  happily  accomplished.  Bishop  Seabury  appeared, 
and  took  his  place  as  a  member  of  the  convention,  as 
did  also  deputies  from  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and 
New  Hampshire.  The  third  article  of  the  constitution 
was  modified  so  as  to  secure  to  the  bishops  the  right  to 
assemble  and  act  as  a  separate  house,  in  originating 
measures,  etc. ;  they  also  were  to  have  from  this  time 
a  negative  on  the  action  of  the  lower  bouse,  unless  ad- 
hered to  by  a  four-fifths  vote.  The  bishops  then  with- 
drew and  organized  as  a  house.  Bishop  Ftovoost  being 
absent  on  account  of  illness,  bishop  Seabury  took  the 
chair.  From  this  date  there  have  been  two  houses, 
whose  concurrent  action  is  necessary  to  the  adoption 
of  any  legislation,  the  bishops  also  (since  1808)  having 
the  full  negative  on  the  action  of  the  other  house. 
The  convention  now  entered  upon  its  most  important 
work,  which  was  to  provide  and  place  on  a  firm  foun- 
dation the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  for  the  American 
Church.  The  English  liturgy  was  made  the  basis,  and 
though  entire  independence  of  action  was  claimed  by 
the  House  of  Deputies,  as  if  there  were  no  book  of  any 
authority  or  obligation  now  in  existence,  yet  there  was, 
after  all,  a  sense  of  the  propriety  and  fitness  of  varying 
as  little  as  possible  from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Five  committees  were  ap- 
pointed, to  whom  were  assigned  different  portions  of 
the  work,  and  they  discharged  their  duties  with  as 
much  expedition  as  was  practicable.  The  result,  as 
soon  as  agreed  upon  by  the  house,  was  sent  to  the  bish- 
ops for  their  action.  The  alterations  were  principally 
verbal,  and  for  the  purpose  of  adapting  the  services  to 
the  needs  and  ones  of  a  Church  situate  as  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  was  and 
is.  An  office  of  Visitation  of  Prisoners,  a  service  for 
Thanksgiving  Day,  and  an  order  of  Family  Prayer 
were  added,  as  also  Selections  of  Psalms  to  be  used  in- 
stead of  those  for  the  day,  Tate  and  Brady's  version 
of  the  Psalms,  and  some-hymns  in  metre.  One  notice- 
able change  was  made  in  the  Communion  Office,  i.  e. 
putting  in  their  proper  place  the  oblation  and  the  invo< 
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cation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  found  in  the  first  Prajer- 
book  of  Edward  VI,  and  also  in  the  Scotch  Communion 
Service.  This  was  due  mainly  to  bishop  Seabury,  who 
was  under  something  of  a  pledge  to  the  Scottish  bish- 
ops to  secure  this  change,  if  possible.  The  meekness 
and  wisdom  of  bishop  White  were  clearly  evident  in 
this  matter,  as  in  ever^ahing.  He  was  always  ready  to 
yield  where  principle  was  not  violated,  and  he  puts  it 
on  record  that  his  discussions  with  bishop  Seabuiy  were 
entirely  amicable  and  satisfactory  to  both  parties.  **  To 
this  day,**  he  says,  **  there  are  recollected  with  satisfac- 
tion the  hours  which  were  spent  with  bishop  Seabury 
on  the  important  subjects  which  came  before  them,  and 
especially  the  Christian  temper  which  he  manifested 
all  along."  The  Apostles'  and  Nicene  Creeds  were 
adopted  with  hearty  assent  by  the  convention.  A  ru- 
bric was  prefixed  to  the  former,  as  follows :  ^  And  any 
churches  may  omit  the  words '  be  descended  into  hell,'  or 
may,  Instead  of  them,  use  the  words  *  he  went  into  the 
place  of  departed  spirits,'  which  are  considered  as  words 
of  the  same  meaning  in  the  Creed."  Bishop  Seabury 
desired  much  to  have  the  Athanasian  Creed  inserted, 
not  as  obligatory  on  all,  as  in  the  Church  of  England, 
but  as  permissory  for  those  wishing  to  use  it;  but,  as 
bishop  White  states,  the  House  of  Deputies  "  would  not 
allow  of  the  creed  in  any  shape.**  The  consideration 
of  the  "Articles  of  Beligion"  was  postponed  to  a  subse- 
quent convention.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was 
formally  ratified  by  the  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity  in 
convention,  Oct  16,  1789 :  "  This  Convention  having, 
in  their  present  session,  set  forth  A  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  A  dmutittrfUion  of  the  SacrameniSy  and  oth- 
er RiUi  and  Ceremontes  of  the  Churchj  do  hereby  estab- 
lish the  said  Book ;  and  they  declare  it  to  be  the  Lit- 
urgy of  this  Church,  and  require  that  it  be  receiveil  as 
such  by  all  the  members  of  the  same;  and  this  Book 
shall  be  in  use  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  October, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  ninety."  A  number  of  canons  were  passed  in  re- 
gard to  episcopal  visitations,  publishing  a  list  of  the 
clergy,  observance  of  the  Lord's  day,  etc.  The  conse- 
cration of  Dr.  Bass  was  deferred.  Dr.  Madison,  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  consecrated  bishop  in  England,  Sept.  19, 
1790;  and  thus  the  full  number  of  bishops  was  secured 
through  the  English  line.  Two  years  later  the  conse- 
cration^ of  Dr.  Claggett  as  bishop  of  Maryland  united 
both  lines  in  the  American  episcopate,  bishop  Seabury 
being  present  and  joining  in  the  solemn  act. 

The  convention  of  1792  met  in  New  York  Sept,  11. 
There  were  five  bishops,  nineteen  clerical  and  fourteen 
lay  deputies  in  attendance,  and  the  session  lasted  seven 
days.  The  Ordinal  was  revised  and  set  forth,  the  alter- 
ations being  few.  An  alternate  form  at  the  ordination 
of  priests  was  furnished ;  instead  of  "  Receive  the  Holy 
Ghost  for  the  oflSce  and  work  of  a  priest  in  the  Church 
of  God,  now  committed  unto  thee  by  the  imposition  of 
our  hands ;  whose  sins  thou  dost  forgive,  they  are  for- 
given ;  and  whose  sins  thou  dost  retain,  they  are  re- 
tained. And  be  thou,"  etc ;  the  bishop  ordering  is  al- 
lowed to  say,  "Take  thou  authority  to  execute  the 
oflUce  of  a  priest  in  the  Church  of  God,  now  committe<l 
to  thee  by  the  imposition  of  our  hands.  And  be  thou," 
etc  The  consideration  of  the  Articles  was  further  post- 
poned. An  act  was  passed  "for  supporting  mission- 
aries to  preach  the  Gospel  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
United  States,"  in  which  it  was  recommended  that 
annual  sermons  be  preached  in  all  the  churches,  that 
collections  be  made,  and  missionaries  be  sent  out  as 
soon  as  may  be,  these  being  under  the  canonical  juris- 
diction of  the  bishop  of  Pennsylvania.  "Agreeably 
to  the  requirement  of  a  canon  adopted  at  the  last  con- 
vention, a  list  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  is  printed  in 
the  appendix  to  the  journal.  Including  the  bishops, 
the  number  given  is  one  hundred  and  eighty-four,  no 
lists  having  been  handed  in  from  New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts,  and  there  being  no  mention  of  the  nnm- 
ber  of  clergymen  at  that  time  in  North  Carolina  and 


on  the  Western  frontiers.  With  every  allowance  there 
could  not  have  been  more  than  two  hundred,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  nearly  two  thousand  who,  with  English 
orders,  had  labored  on  the  American  continent  since  its 
earliest  attempted  settlement,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before"  (Perry).  One  other  matter  deserves  to 
be  put  on  record  here,  not  only  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  object  had  in  view,  both  as  regards  one 
of  the  most  influential  denominations  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  but  also 
because  of  the  entire  failure  at  that  date  of  so  earnest 
and  truly  catholic  a  movement.  We  give  it  in  the 
language  of  bishop  White :  "  BUbop  Madison  had  com- 
municated to  the  author,  on  their  journey  from  Phila- 
delphia to  New  York,  a  design  which  he  had  much  at 
heart — ^that  of  effecting  a  reunion  with  the  Method- 
ists ;  and  he  was  so  sanguine  as  to  believe  that  by  an 
accommodation  to  them  in  a  few  instances,  they  would 
be  induced  to  give  up  their  peculiar  discipline,  and 
conform  to  the  leading  parts  of  the  doctrine,  the  wor- 
ship, and  the  discipline  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  he  had  no  idea  of  comprehending 
them,  on  the  condition  of  their  continuing  embodied, 
as  at  present.  On  this  there  was  communicated  to 
him  an  intercourse  held  with  Dr.  Coke,  one  of  the  su- 
perintendents of  that  society  which  might  have  shown 
to  bishop  Madison  how  hopeless  all  endeavors  for  such 
a  junction  must  prove.  Nevertheless,  he  persisted  in 
his  well-meant  design.  The  result  of  this  was  his  in- 
troducing into  the  House  of  Bishops  a  proposition, 
which  his  brethren,  after  some  modifications,  approving 
of  the  motive,  but  expecting  little  as  the  result  of  it, 
consented  to  send  to  the  other  house."  The  proposi- 
tion (as  given  by  bishop  White)  was  placed  on  a  broad 
and  liberal  basis,  leaving  roost  of  matters  to  future 
discussion  and  settlement  at  a  subsequent  convention. 
"  On  the  reading  of  this  in  the  House  of  Qerical  and 
Lay  Deputies,  they  were  astonished,  and  considered  it 
as  altogether  preposterous ;  tending  to  produce  distrust 
of  the  stability  of  the  system  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
without  the  least  prospect  of  embracing  any  other  re- 
ligious body.  The  members  generally  stated,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  indulgence,  that  they  would  permit  the  with- 
drawing of  the  paper,  and  no  notice  to  be  taken  of  it. 
A  few  gentlemen,  however,  who  had  got  some  slight  in- 
timations of  the  correspondence  between  Dr.  Coke  and 
the  author,  who  would  have  been  gratified  by  an  ac- 
commodation with  the  Methodists,  and  who  thought 
that  the  paper  sent  was  a  step  in  measures  to  be  taken 
to  that  effect,  spoke  in  favor  of  the  proposition.  But  it 
was  not  to  be  endured ;  and  the  bishops  silently  with- 
drew it,  agreeably  to  leave  given."  Bishop  White  gives, 
in  addition,  the  letter  of  Dr.  Coke,  and  an  account  of 
several  inter^-iews  had  with  him.  The  letter  is  an 
instructive  one  in  many  respects,  and  shows  what  Dr. 
Coke  thought  of  his  supposed  "episcopal"  character, 
derived  from  John  Wesley;  bishop  White's  remarks 
and  statements  also  are  worthy  of  grave  consideration. 
The  subject  has  been  more  than  once  agitated,  and 
sometimes  men  have  become  sanguine  of  being  able  to 
effect  the  end  desired ;  but  as  the  question  of  ordina- 
tion still  holds  the  place  which  it  did  in  Dr.  Coke*8 
dav,  and  the  Methodist  ministers  almost  certainlv  can- 
not  be  brought  to  acknowledge  the  obligation  of  being 
ordained  by  our  bishops  in  order  to  officiate  in  our 
churches,  we  apprehend  that  there  never  has  been  any 
real  probability  of  bringing  the  Methodists  to  a  sense 
of  the  duty  and  propriety  of  becoming  reunited  to  the 
Church  at  whose  altars  John  Wesley  always  ministered, 
and  which  he  at  least  was  never  willing  to  abandon. 

Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  disease  in  Phil- 
adelphia and  its  vicinity,  the  convention  of  1795  was 
but  thinly  attended,  and  from  the  same  cause  no  con- 
vention was  held  in  179^.  A  special  convention,  how- 
ever, met  in  Philadelphia,  June  11, 1799.  Eight  states 
were  represented,  nineteen  clerical  and  ten  lay  deputies 
being  present.    Bishop  Seabury,  who  had  died  in  1796, 
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was  succeeded  by  bishop  Jarvis,  consecrated  Sept.  18, 
1797.  Dr.  K.  Smith  was  made  bishop  of  South  Caro- 
lina in  1795,  and  Dr.  Bass  of  Massachusetts  in  1797. 
At  this  convention  an  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  its 
approval  of  Dr.  U.  Ogden,  bishop  elect  of  New  Jersey; 
but  it  failed  entirely,  and  Dr.  Ogden  a  few  years  later 
joined  the  Presbyterians.  A  proposition  was  made  to 
hold  General  Convention  every  five  years;  a  form  of 
consecration  of  a  church  or  chapel  was  set  forth ;  and 
seventeen  articles  were  reported  and  read.  These  were 
ordered  to  be  laid  over,  and  printed  in  the  journal. 
The  clergy -list  gives  seven  bishops  and  two  hundred 
and  twelve  clergymen.  At  the  convention  of  1801, 
held  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Sept  8,  it  was  announced  that 
bishop  Provoost  had  resigned  his  jurisdiction  as  bishop 
of  New  York.  Under  the  circumstances  it  was  deemed 
right  to  consecrate  Dr.  Benjamin  Moore  as  his  assist- 
ant, the  principle  being  distinctly  stated  that  bishop 
Provoost  was  bishop  during  his  life,  and  that  bishop 
Moore  was  simply  assistant  or  coadjutor,  competent  to 
all  episcopal  duty,  but  still  to  act  in  concurrence  with 
bishop  Provoost.  The  principal  work  of  the  conven- 
tion was  the  final  settlement  of  the  question  as  to  arti- 
cles of  religion.  The  printing  of  the  seventeen  arti- 
cles, in  the  journal  of  1799,  produced  one  good  result, 
viz.,  showing  how  difficult  it  was  and  would  be  to  agree 
upon  a  new  set  of  articles  for  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  and  leading  the  minds  of  the  convention  to  a 
ready  acceptance  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England.  It  was  bishop  White's  view  that 
these  articles  were  really  **  the  acknowledged  faith  of 
the  Clinrch"  all  along,  and  that  the  safest  and  most 
satisfactory  course  was  to  make  certain  necessary 
changes,  arising  out  of  the  actual  condition  of  affairs, 
and  then  to  adopt  the  Thirty-nine  entire.  This  was 
accordingly  done,  and,  as  bishop  White  states,  the  arti- 
cles "  were  adopted  by  the  two  houses  of  convention, 
without  their  altering  even  the  obsolete  diction  in 
them ;  but  with  notices  of  such  changes  as  change  of 
situation  had  rendered  necessary."  Article  YIII  was 
amended  by  leaving  out  the  Athanasian  Creed.  Arti- 
cle XXI,  on  general  councils,  was  omitted,  the  reason 
being  given  in  a  note,  **  because  it  is  partly  of  a  local 
and  civil  nature,  and  is  provided  for,  as  to  the  remain- 
ing parts  of  it,  in  other  articles."  The  XXXVth  Arti- 
cle, on  the  homilies,  was  retained,  with  a  note  added 
suspending  **  the  order  for  the  reading  of  said  homilies 
in  churches  until  revision  of  them  may  conveniently 
be  made,  for  the  clearing  of  them,  as  well  from  obsolete 
words  and  phrases  as  from  the  local  references."  Arti- 
cle XXXVI  was  altered  in  so  far  as  to  set  forth  that 
the  ordinal  of  1792  contained  the  Church's  views  and 
principles  on  this  important  point.  Article  XXXVII 
in  the  English  Prayer-book  was  omitted,  and  a  new  one 
substituted,  "Of  the  Power  of  the  Civil  Magistrate." 
The  articles  as  a  whole  were  then  ratified  by  both 
houses  of  convention,  and  they  have  ever  since  held 
their  place  in  the  Prayer-book  and  standards  of  the 
Church.  Bishop  White's  remarks,  in  this  connection, 
deserve  to  be  quoted:  "The  object  kept  in  view,  in  all 
the  consultations  held,  and  the  determinations  formed, 
was  the  perpetuating  of  the  Episcopal  Church  on  the 
ground  of  the  general  principles  which  she  had  inher- 
ited from  the  Church  of  England ;  and  of  not  separating 
from  them,  except  so  far  as  either  local  circumstances 
required,  or  some  verj*  important  cause  rendered  proper. 
To  those  acquainted  with  the  system  of  the  Church  of 
England,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  object  here  stated 
was  accomplished  on  the  ratification  of  the  Articles." 

3.  History  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  tince 
the  heginmng  of  the  century.  —  The  standards  of  the 
Church  having  thus  been  adopted  and  secured,  in  the 
final  setting-forth  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  its 
history  and  progress  since  that  date  are  those  of  a  com- 
pletely organized  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church.  That 
it  did  not  at  once  expand.itself  and  cover  the  land  is  sad- 
ly true,  and  that  it  has  had  in  later  years  its  times  of 


sore  trial  and  despondency  u  equally  true.  There  was 
unhappily  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  a  lack  of 
thorough  education  in  Church  principles;  there  were 
the  prevalence  of  sectarianism,  jealousy  felt  by  the 
various  Protestant  denominations,  the  sleepless  enmity 
of  the  Roman  Church  towards  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  wide-spread  ungodliness  on  every 
hand,  resulting  in  spiritual  torpor  and  almost  death. 
For  a  time  it  seemed  (as  Dr.  Hawks  says  of  Virginia) 
as  if  naught  but  "gloomy  darkness"  enveloped  the 
Church.  By  a  strange  combination  of  circumstances, 
the  act  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia  confiscating  the 
glebes  and  Church  property,  which  was  resisted  on  the 
ground  of  being  clearly  illegal,  became  law  by  the 
death  of  the  presiding  judge  in  the  court  of  appeals 
the  night  before  he  was  to  deliver  the  decision,  all 
written  out,  securing  to  the  Church  its  just  rights. 
The  effect  upon  the  Church  in  Virginia  was  fearful 
and  well-nigh  disastrous,  especially  in  the  ruin  and 
utter  abandonment  of  church  edifices  and  the  dying- 
out  of  religion  in  every  shape  among  the  people.  Even 
when,  in  1814,  a  brighter  day  began  to  dawn,  "the 
journals  of  the  convention  by  which  bishop  R.  C.  Moore 
was  elected  show  the  presence  of  but  seven  clergymen 
and  seventeen  laymen.  We  look  back  upon  the  past, 
and  are  struck  with  the  contrast.  Seven  clergymen 
were  all  that  could  be  convened  to  transact  the  roost 
important  measure  which  our  conventions  are  ever 
called  upon  to  perform,  and  this  in  a  territory  where 
once  more  than  ten  times  seven  regularly  served  at  the 
altar.  We  look  back  still  farther,  and  find  the  Church, 
after  the  lapse  of  two  hundred  years,  numbering  about 
as  many  ministers  as  she  possessed  at  the  close  of  the 
first  eight  years  of  her  existence"  (Hawks).  In  Mary- 
land and  its  neighbor  Delaware,  matters  were  hardly 
any  better.  "  In  1803  there  was  a  spirit  of  indifference 
to  religion  and  the  Church  too  extensively  prevalent 
in  the  parishes;  nearly  one  half  of  them  were  vacant; 
in  some,  all  ministerial  support  had  ceased.  Some  few 
of  the  clergy  had  deserted  their  stations;  and  of  the 
residue,  several,  disheartened  and  embarrassed  by  in- 
adequate means  of  living,  had  sought  subsistence  in 
other  states.  Infidelity  and  fanaticism  were  increas- 
ing; and,  on  the  whole,  there  never  was  a  time  when 
ministers  were  more  needed,  or  when  it  was  more  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  them"  (Hawks).  Such  was  the  state  of 
things  in  general  at  the  South  in  the  early  part  of  the 
I9th  century.  Further  North,  in  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Connecticut,  and  much  of  New  England,  the  pros- 
pects were  more  cheering.  The  consecration  of  John 
Henry  Hobart  as  assistant  to  bishop  B.  Moore  of  New 
York,  May  29, 1811,  and  of  Alexander  Viets  Griswold 
for  the  eastern  diocese  (i.  e.  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Isl- 
and, New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont)  at  the  same  date, 
were  indications  of  healthy  growth.  The  former  be- 
came especially  prominent,  during  his  episcopate  of 
nearly  twenty  years,  as  the  representative  of  what  are 
called  "  High-Churchmen"*  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  and  his  influence  on  the  character,  claims,  and 
position  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States,  in  the  es- 
timate of  his  own  people  as  well  as  the  various  Chris- 
tian bodies  among  whom  he  lived,  can  hardly  be  over- 
valued. No  one  could  possibly,  or  did,  misunderstand 
him,  and  he  was  so  resolute  withal  in  the  open  avowal 
of  his  principles  and  convictions,  and  so  ready  to  defend 
them  on  all  occasions,  even  that "  unchurching"  dogma, 
as  many  like  to  call  it,  that  it  may  be  doubted  if  any 
bishop  or  clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 

*  Perhaps  it  msy  be  well  to  say  here  that  the  terms 
or  appellatioDB  "  High-Charchmnn,** "  Low-Cbnrchman," 
"evangelical,**  "ritualist  or  rltnalistic,"  etc,  are  need 
simply  for  conveDience,  and  to  save  rf  peated  periphrases. 
The  writer  of  these  paces  neither  affirms  nor  denies  the 
applicability  of  the  words  to  or  about  those  specially  con- 
cerned. No  disrespect  is  meant  to  any  one,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  the  use  of  terms,  nor,  on  the  other,  is  any  claim 
of  superiority  made  in  behalf  of  those  to  whom  the  word 
is  applied. 
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has  ever  done  so  much  as  John  Heniy  Hobart  in  defin- 
ing the  position  and  claims,  and  educating,  so  to  speak, 
the  whole  Church  to  the  adoption  of  fixed  and  settled 
views  on  this  important  subject.  Bishop  Hohart's  per- 
sonal character  and  devotion  to  his  work,  his  unques- 
tioned purity  of  purpose  in  all  that  he  did,  his  life- 
long free  and  cordial  correspondence  with  bishop  White 
(whom  no  one  ever  charged  with  being  a  High-Church- 
man), strengthened,  undoubtedly,  his  influence ;  and  even 
those  who  differed  with  him,  and  represented  what  are 
called  "Low-Church"  views  and  principles, could  not  but 
respect  a  high-toned,  conscientious  advocate  of  princi- 
ples to  which  they  were,  with  equal  conscientiousness, 
totally  opposed.  It  is  not,  probably,  too  much  to  affirm 
that  the  steadfast  adherence  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  to  its  standards  of  doctrine,  discipline,  and 
worship,  and  its  fixed  and  often  expressed  determina- 
tion (through  the  General  Convention  and  its  action), 
never  to  recede  from  its  attitude  towards  either  Rome 
or  Protestants  of  various  names,  are  due  in  great  meas- 
ure to  the  labors,  teaching,  and  publications  of  bishop 
Hobart,  and  the  large  number  of  clergymen  and  laymen 
who  have  been  educated  in  the  Church  principles  with 
which  his  name  is  associated. 

The  action  of  the  General  Convention,  from  this  time 
onward,  has  been  devoted  to  legislating  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Church,  and  as  for  as  possible  to  taking 
such  steps  as  are  calculated,  under  God's  blessing,  to 
promote  the  increase  of  faith  and  holy  obedience,  to 
guard  against  the  intrusion  of  error  and  unsound  doc- 
trine, and  to  place  various  matters  of  doubt  or  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  such  a  footing  that  the  largest  toler- 
ation be  allowed,  in  these  respects,  consistent  with  pre- 
serving the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  and  the 
muntenance  of  apostolic  truth  and  order.  In  1804  a 
"  Course  of  Ecclesiastical  Studies'*  was  set  forth  by  the 
bishops,  and  it  still  remains  in  its  original  shape,  not- 
withstanding that  many  and  valuable  works,  in  the  sev- 
eral departments  of  theology,  have  since  been  published, 
and  are  in  use  in  our  seminaries  and  schools  of  divin- 
ity. The  General  Convention  of  1871,  in  its  canon  on 
examinations  for  orders,  says:  '*In  all  these  examina- 
tions reference  shall  be  had,  as  dosely  as  possible,  to 
the  course  of  study  established  by  the  House  of  Bishops, 
and  to  the  books  therein  recommended,  or  equivalent 
works  of  more  recent  date."  In  1808  the  bishops,  in  a 
message  to  the  House  of  Deputies,  who  had  asked  for 
the  enactment  of  the  English  canon  concerning  mar- 
riages, expressed  their  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  en- 
tering upon  the  question :  and  at  a  later  date  (1841) 
there  were  two  reports  of  committees  presented  on  this 
subject,  the  majority  adverse  to  legislation,  the  minor- 
ity in  favor  of  enacting  the  canon.  Thus  the  matter 
stands,  the  civil  law  being  supreme,  except  in  regard  to 
marriage  of  divorced  persons,  which  is  as  follows:  '*No 
minister  of  this  Church  shall  knowingly,  after  due  in- 
quiry, solemnize  the  marriage  of  any  person  who  has 
a  divorced  husband  or  wife  still  living,  if  such  husband 
or  wife  has  been  put  away  for  any  cause  arising  afler 
marriage;  but  this  canon  shall  not  be  held  to  apply  to 
the  innocent  party  in  a  divorce  for  the  cause  of  adultery, 
or  to  parties  once  divorced  seeking  to  be  united  again" 
(see  Hoffman,  Law  of  the  Protegiant  Episcopal  Church, 
p.  71-<84).  The  words  of  bishop  White  ought  to  be 
quoted  in  this  connection:  '*0n  a  retrospect  of  the 
transactions  of  this  convention  there  is  entertained  the 
trust  that  it  did  not  end  without  a  general  tendency  to 
consolidate  the  communion ;  although,  in  the  course  of 
the  business,  there  had  been  displayed,  more  than  in 
any  other  convention,  the  influence  of  some  notions 
leading  far  wide  of  that  rational  devotion  which  this 
Church  has  inherited  from  the  Church  of  England. 
The  spirit  here  complained  of  was  rather  moderated 
than  raised  higher  during  the  session.  But  it  being 
liable  to  be  combined  with  schemes  of  personal  conse- 
quence, there  is  no  foreseeing  to  what  lengths  it  may 
extend  in  future."— In  1814  the  subject  of  a  theological 


seminary  was  discussed,  and  the  need  of  such  an  insti- 
tution began  to  be  evident.  Three  years  later  its  or- 
ganization was  resolved  upon,  and  initiatory  measures 
were  adopted.  Its  officers,  course  of  study,  etc,  were 
finally  agreed  upon  in  1820,  and  it  began  its  work. 
The  seminary  was  removed  from  New  Haven  to  New 
York,  and  the  next  year  it  was  finally  established  as 
^  The  General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  Sutes."  By  this  ac- 
tion, however,  it  was  distinctly  understood  that  there 
was  to  be  no  hindrance  to  any  state  or  diocese  estab- 
lishing a  seminary  of  its  own.  Time,  has  shown  the 
wisdom  of  this  policy  of  non-interference;  for,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  vast  extent  of  territory  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  found  to  be  simply  impossible  to  gather  all 
the  candidates  for  orders  in  the  Church  within  the  walls 
of  the  seminary  in  New  York.  We  may  mention  here 
that  there  are  divinity  schools  or  seminaries  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecdcut,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Ohio, 
Wisconsin,  and  other  Western  states  and  dioceses.— At 
this  convention  the  identity  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  with  the  Church  of  England  was  declared 
in  the  following  terms :  **  It  having  been  credibly  stated 
to  the  House  of  Bishops  that  on  questions  in  reference 
to  property  devised,  before  the  Revolution,  to  congrega- 
tions belonging  to  the  *  Church  of  England,' and  to  uses 
connected  with  that  name,  some  doubts  have  been  en- 
tertained in  regard  to  the  identity  of  the  body  to  which 
the  two  names  have  been  applied,  the  House  think  it 
expedient  to  make  the  declaration,  and  to  request  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies 
therein,  that  'The  P2t)testant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America*  is  the  same  body  heretofore 
known  in  these  states  by  the  name  of  *  The  Church  of 
England;'  the  change  of  name,  although  not  of  re- 
ligious principle  in  doctrine,  or  in  worship,  or  in  dis- 
cipline, being  induced  by  a  characteristic  of  the  Church 
of  England,  supposing  the  independence  of  Christian 
churches,  under  the  different  sovereignties  to  which,  re- 
spectively, their  allegiance  in  civil  concerns  belongs.  But 
that,  when  the  severance  alluded  to  took  place,  and  ever 
since,  the  Church  conceives  of  herself  as  professing  and 
acting  on  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England  is  evi- 
dent from  the  oi^anizations  of  our  conventions,  and  from 
their  subsequent  proceedings  as  recorded  in  the  jour- 
nals, to  which,  accordingly,  this  convention  refer  for 
satisfaction  in  the  premises.  But  it  would  be  contrary 
to  fact  were  any  one  to  infer  that  the  discipline  exer- 
cised in  this  Church,  or  that  any  proceedings  therein, 
are  at  all  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  civil  or  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authority  of  any  foreign  country'."  The 
result  of  this  declaration  was,  some  twelve  years  later 
in  Vermont,  where  the  Society  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel  had  formerly  owned  lands,  '*  that  all  the  mate- 
rial points  of  law  were  settled  in  favor  of  the  Church." 
— ^At  this  session  also  the  constitution  of  the  Domestic 
and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Church  was  per- 
fected, and  the  American  Church  has  since  done  much 
— though  not  so  much  as  it  might  and  ought  to  have 
done — in  preaching  the  Gospel  in  the  waste  places  in 
our  own  land,  and  in  sending  the  light  of  Christian 
truth  and  power  to  heathen  lands  and  peoples.  From 
this  date  the  Church  seems  to  have  experienced  more 
fuUy  than  before  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God  in 
sending  his  grace  upon  it,  and  to  have  given  plain  indi- 
cations of  healthy  increase  in  the  various  parts  of  our 
country. — ^Following  the  uniform  plan,  adopted  under 
bishop  White's  gentle  but  firm  guidance  and  infiuence, 
of  keeping  clear  of  entanglements,  the  convention,  in 
1820,  refused  to  allow  the  officiating  of  persons  not  reg- 
ularly ordained;  and  such  is  the  law  at  the  present 
day :  ^  No  minister  in  charge  of  any  congregation  of 
this  Church,  or,  in  case  of  vacancy  or  absence,  no  church- 
wardens, vestrymen,  or  trustees  of  the  congregation, 
shall  permit  any  person  to  officiate  therein  without  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  his  being  duly  licensed  or  ordained  to 
minister  in  this  Church."    Hence,  wbaUver  individual 
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dexgymen  may  Tenture  to  do  in  rach  cases  in  the  way 
of  inviting  ministers  of  various  sorts  into  their  churches, 
it  is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  do  it  of  their 
own  will  and  pleasure,  and  in  violation  of  the  canon 
which  they  have  promised  to  obey.  As  a  further  illus- 
tration of  the  Church's  policy,  it  may  be  noted  that,  in 
1823,  an  offer  was  made  by  the  Colonization  Society 
that  the  Episcopal  Church  should  send  a  delegate  to 
act  with  that  society  in  its  benevolent  plans.  It  was 
deemed  inexpedient  to  accept  the  offer,  the  bishops 
holding  that  the  objects  of  this  society  were  **  more  of 
a  political  than  religions  nature." — At  the  convention 
of  1826  bishop  Uobart  presented  a  plan  for  shortening 
the  morning  service,  in  respect  to  the  Psalter,  the  Les- 
sons, Litany,  etc.,  and  also  for  improving  and  rendering 
more  effective  the  confirmation  service  in  the  Prayer- 
book.  Quite  unexpectedly,  considerable  excitement  fol- 
lowed this  proposal,  and  three  years  later,  when  the 
sense  of  the  state  conventions  became  known  as  ad- 
verse to  any  changes  in  the  services,  the  plan  was 
quietly  dismissed  from  all  further  consideration.  So 
strong  is  the  conservative  element  in  the  councils  of 
the  Church,  and  so  great  is  the  unwillingness  to  make 
any — even  the  least— changes  in  the  Prayer-book,  that 
daily  morning  and  evening  prayer,  with  all  that  be- 
long to  them,  have  continued  to  be,  and  are,  obligatory 
in  their  entire  fulness.  It  is  tolerably  certain,  however, 
that  some,  if  not  many,  of  the  wisest  and  most  devoted 
among  the  clergy  would  gladly  welcome  a  permissory 
use  of  a  shorter  fonn  of  daily  service  for  certain  occa- 
sions, and  under  certain  circumstances,  where  it  would 
tend  to  greater  edification  and  obviate  some  of  the 
vulgar  objections  against  liturgical  forms  and  services. 
Something  looking  to  this  result  was  accomplished  by  an 
expression  of  the  views  of  the  bishops,  at  the  General 
Convention  of  1856 ;  but  at  the  next  convention  (1859) 
it  was  evident,  from  the  course  of  debate  on  the  "  Memo- 
rial," as  it  was  called,  and  the  general  sense  of  the  House 
of  Deputies,  that  the  Church  was  not  then,  nor  has  it 
since  been,  ready  to  make  any  ventures  in  the  direction 
of  liturgical  relaxation  and  Church  comprehension. 

In  the  "  Great  West,"  as  it  used  to  be  called,  it  be- 
came plain  at  this  date  that  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  had  a  work  of  no  ordinary  interest  and  impor- 
tance to  perform.  The  rapid  fiUing-up  of  the  states 
west  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  the  sad  fact  that,  in  the 
race  for  life  and  increase  of  wealth  and  power,  religion, 
in  any  and  every  form,  was  almost  wholly  ignored, 
caused  no  little  anxiety  and  concern  to  thoughtful  men 
in  the  older  states;  for  it  was  too  certain  not  to  be 
clearly  seen  that  if  the  West  were  to  be  abandoned  to 
chance  efforts  and  the  zeal  of  a  few  religious  men  here 
and  there,  the  result  would  be  that  that  portion  of  the 
country  would  grow  up  into  might  and  wealth  virtual- 
ly heathen  or  infidel,  and  would  be  without  the  restrain- 
ing bonds  of  Christian  faith  and  morals,  and  the  civiliz- 
ing and  elevating  influences  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
In  the  good  providence  of  God,  there  was  a  man,  named 
Philander  Chase,  whose  heart  was  turned  in  this  direc- 
tion. After  considerable  experience  in  missionary  la- 
bors in  various  quarters,  Chase  set  out  for  Ohio  in  1817, 
determined  to  give  himself  to  the  work  of  an  evange- 
list in  that  part  of  the  United  States.  His  labors  were 
blessed,  and  he  seemed  to  be  the  very  man  for  the  work 
to  be  done;  hence,  in  1819  he  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Ohio.  Every  kind  of  labor  and  toil  came  upon  him, 
but  he  bore  up  under  it  all.  Yet  the  deep  conscious- 
ness that,  if  the  Gospel  was  to  be  preached,  there  must 
be  men  to  do  it — men,  too,  educated  and  trained  for  this 
special  work,  in  a  new  country  and  among  new  settlers 
— ^pressed  heavily  upon  his  mind, and  caused  him  to  re- 
volve anxiously  what  he  was  to  do  in  such  a  state  of 
affairs.  He  concluded  to  visit  England,  and  to  beg  for 
means  to  found  a  college  and  seminary  in  Ohio  for  the 
education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry.  The  voyage 
was  undertaken  (though  its  expediency  was  doubted  by 
many),  and  bishop  Chase  obtained  in  all  some  thirty  to 


forty  thousand  dollars  in  aid  of  his  much-cherished  ob- 
ject, He  returned  home  in  July,  1824,  and  during  the 
next  two  years  was  busily  engaged  in  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  Kenyon  College  and  the  Theological  Semina- 
ry at  Gambler  (both  names  being  derived  from  prom- 
inent donors  to  the  cause).  In  due  time  the  college 
went  into  operation,  bishop  Chase  assuming  the  presi- 
dency. Not  long  after,  however,  there  arose  differences 
of  opinion  between  him  and  the  professors  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  bishop's  powers  in  this  office.  The  conven- 
tion of  the  diocese  sustained  the  professors,  which  led  to 
an  immediate  resignation  by  the  sturdy  old  man,  not 
only  as  president  of  the  college,  but  also  as  bishop  of 
Ohio.  This  was  in  September,  1831,  and  the  case  of  his 
resignation  of  the  diocese  came  before  the  General  Con- 
vention of  1832.  The  House  of  Bishops  pointedly  cen- 
sured abandonment  of  the  diocese  under  such  circum- 
stances; but,  in  order  that  the  Chureh  should  not  suffer 
harm,  the  bishops  united  with  the  other  House  in  ap- 
proving the  election  of  Dr.  C.  P.  Mcllvaine,  who  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Ohio,  Oct.  31,  1882.  Bishop 
Chase,  we  may  mention  here,  continued  his  course  west- 
ward, and  was  elected  to  the  episcopate  of  Illinois  in 
1835.  He  visited  England  again,  received  further  lib- 
eral donations  in  aid  of  the  cause  of  Christian  educa- 
tion, and  founded  another  institution,  which  he  called 
Jubilee  College.  For  this  he  obtained,  in  1847,  a  char- 
ter to  his  mind  on  the  point  of  the  bishop's  control  in 
its  affairSi  Since  those  days,  headed  by  the  venerable 
Jackson  Kemper,  missionary  bishop  of  the  North-west, 
sent  out  in  1835,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has 
not  been  altogether  unmindful  of  its  duty  and  privilege ; 
and  all  through  that  vast  field  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
even  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  there  are  heralds  of  the  cross 
engaged  in  their  sacred  vocation.  The  episcopate,  since 
1859,  has  been  coextensive  with  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States;  and  the  Chureh,  in  its  complete  organ- 
ization, has  been,  and  is,  striving  to  bring  men  to  the 
obedience  of  the  faith  of  Christ. 

The  venerable  William  White,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of 
his  episcopate,  was  called  away  to  his  rest,  July  17, 1886. 
His  name  will  ever  be  held  in  grateful  memory  by  the 
Church  in  America,  as  well  for  the  long-continued  and 
earnest  labors  in  its  behalf  which  he  was  permitted  to 
perform,  as  for  the  wisdom  and  judgment  of  his  course 
on  all  occasions  during  a  life  extended  far  beyond  the  or- 
dinary limit  allotted  to  man.  Meekn^s  and  gentleness, 
a  large-hearted  liberality,  a  spirit  of  genuine  toleration, 
a  willingness  to  yield  for  peace'  sake  in  all  matters 
where  principle  was  not,  in  his  judgment,  clearly  in- 
volved— these  and  the  like  qualities  fitted  him  admira- 
bly for  the  station  he  was  called  upon,  in  God's  provi- 
dence, to  fill ;  and  we  may  with  reverent  thankfulness 
trace  the  indications  of  God's  goodness  and  mercy  to 
his  Church  in  America,  that  such  a  man  was  raised 
up  to  take  large  share  in  its  eariy  struggles  and  histo- 
ry, and  to  live  to  so  great  an  age  as  to  see  the  "  little 
one  become  a  thousand,"  and  the  grain  of  mustard- 
seed  grow  up,  and  become  a  tree,  and  shoot  out  great 
branches.  Bishop  Wliite's  biographer  and  intimate 
friend.  Dr.  6.  Wilson,  classes  him  among  "  the  Low- 
Church  divines,  as  they  were  called  in  England,  of  the 
established  Church  in  that  country,"  and  the  good 
bishop  has  been  claimed  as  representing  that  portion 
of  the  clergy  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  to 
whom  the  same  title  has  been  applied.  Doubtless, 
bishop  White  was  not  what  is  termed  a  **  High-Chureh- 
man ;"  for,  though  he  was  on  terms  of  great  intimacy 
with  bishop  Hobart  (of  whom  we  have  before  spoken), 
and  entertained  for  him  warm  affection  and  sincere  re- 
spect, yet  he  was  never  willing  to  express  his  assent  to 
all  the  views  of  bishop  Hobart  on  the  subject  of  the 
ministry,  and  the  necessity  of  the  apostolic  succession 
in  order  to  constitute  a  lawful  ministry  in  the  Chureh. 
He  held  episcopacy  to  be  of  divine  origin,  and  therefore, 
of  course,  the  best  form  and  mode  of  Chureh  gorem- 
ment;  but,  in  view  of  the  condition  of  the  Plrotestant 
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world,  he  did  not  consider  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary, 
or  that  those  who  depart  from  or  reject  it  are  guilty  of 
causing  and  perpetuating  schism  in  the  body  of  Christ. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  was  not  at  all  a  "  Low-Church- 
man," in  the  sense  of  undervaluing  episcopal  organiza- 
tion and  responsibility,  or  looking  upon  it  as  a  matter 
of  little  or  no  moment.  This  was  very  evident  by  bis 
steadfast  adherence  to  the  Church's  ways  and  course  in 
all  matters  where  it  was  needful  to  take  a  stand  in  re- 
gard to  other  Christian  bodies.  His  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness of  heart,  and  his  truly  charitable  ratimate  of  the 
views  held  by  pious  people  not  connected  with  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  and  of  the  sincerity  of  their 
motives  and  aims,  naturally  led  him  to  look  with  favor 
upon  what  might  be  proposed  where  it  is  usually  thought 
Christians  of  all  names  can  work  together  for  the  com- 
mon good ;  but,  practically,  in  all  such  matters  he  main- 
tained hb  ground  as  stoutly  as  any  High-Churchman 
ever  did.  He  held  steadily  to  the  opinion  that  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  was  much  better  off  by 
keeping  to  itself  in  all  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  that  it 
was  entirely  inexpedient  to  form  unions  or  alliances  of 
any  kind,  or  to  **  exchange  pulpits,"  as  the  phrase  is,  or, 
in  tine,  to  run  the  risk  of  any  sort  of  possible  entangle- 
ments with  other  denominations.  This  was  the  result 
of  settled  conviction  on  bishop  White's  part,  and  it  was 
well  understood  to  be  so  on  all  hands.  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  his  having  and  preserving  personal  inter- 
course with  Chrijitians  of  every  name;  it  did  not  lead 
him  to  indulge  in  denunciations  of  or  interference  with 
others,  however  far  they  may,  in  his  judgment,  have 
wandered  from  the  true  path ;  and  it  did  not  produce 
any  ill  feeling  towards  him  by  those  who  might  have 
complained,  in  his  case  as  well  as  that  of  others,  of  what 
is  often  termed  "  exclusiveness,"  or  '*  bigotry,"  on  the 
part  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  If  ever  there 
have  been  any  who  have  gone  down  to  their  graves 
without  a  single  enemy,  or  without  even  a  whisper 
against  their  characters  for  purity  and  integrity  of  life, 
bishop  White  certainly  deserves  to  be  ranked  among 
these.  Since  the  venerable  patriarch  passed  away,  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  continued  to  go  for- 
ward, increasing  in  numbers  year  by  year,  and  growing, 
it  is  trusted,  in  grace  and  deeper  and  truer  devotion  to 
the  Lord  and  Master  of  us  all.  It  has  had  its  seasons 
of  controversy  and  earnest  struggles  (as  what  Church 
has  not?)  between  men  of  differing  views,  conscien- 
tiously and  sincerely  held  on  both  sides;  and  it  has 
seemed  at  times  as  if  controversy  were  eating  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  Church,  and  arousing  passions  and  tem- 
pers far  from  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 
Some  notice  of  these  must  here  be  given,  not  only  as  a 
part  of  the  history  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
but  also  as  illustrating  its  present  position  and  its  proba- 
ble future  in  the  great  work  of  evangelizing  this  nation. 
The  Oxford  Tract  movement  (begun  at  the  Univer- 
sity in  1833,  culminating  in  Tract  No.  XC  in  1841,  and 
extending  over  some  ten  years  in  addition)  was  one 
which  waa  warmly,  even  hotly,  debated,  and  produced 
for  the  time  a  controversy  of  no  small  magnitude  and 
bitterness.  The  excitement  in  England,  and  the  re- 
sulta  flowing  from  the  movement  there,  were  transfer- 
red to  America.  Party  spirit  lifted  its  head  on  high. 
Energetic  supporters  of  the  tracts  and  their  teaching 
entered  the  arena,  and  equally  energetic  opponents 
ranged  themselves  against  the  tracts  and  all  who  fa- 
vored them.  On  the  one  side  it  was  urged  that  the 
tracts  taught  nothing  more  than  the  well-established 
High -Church  doctrines  of  the  old  English  divines, 
and  it  was  claimed  that  this  teaching  was  legitimate- 
ly within  the  limits  allowed  by  the  standards  of  the 
Church  of  England.  It  was  also  said  that  there  was 
great  need  of  rousing  the  minds  of  Church  people  to 
the  importance  of  doctrines  which  had  fallen  greatly,  if 
not  quite,  out  of  siglit,  such  as  the  apostolic  succession, 
the  value  and  obligation  of  the  holy  sacraments,  the 
real  presence  in  the  liord's  Supper,  the  importance  of 


priestly  absolution,  the  necessity  of  securing  la  return  to 
the  unity  of  the  primitive  Church,  etc  On  the  other 
side,  the  whole  movement  and  the  entire  teaching  of 
the  tracts  were  fiercely  denounced  as  tending  directly  to 
Romanizing  and  unprotestantizing  the  Church.  When 
in  England  numerous  perversions  to  Kome  took  place  at 
this  time,  and  especially  when  John  Henry  Newman, 
the  coryphseus  of  the  whole  undertaking,  gave  in  his  ad- 
hesion to  the  Roman  Church  (1845),  it  was  triumphantly 
affirmed  that  a  similar  result  would  happen  in  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  and  thus  prove  to  the  world 
how  pernicious  was  the  teaching  of  these  tracts,  No. 
XC  last  and  worst  of  all.  Quite  a  number  of  persons 
did  abandon  the  communion  of  the  Church,  and  submit 
themselves  to  Rome ;  but  there  was  not  anything  like 
the  exodus  which  had  been  predicted,  since  between 
1842  and  1852,  including  one  bishop  only  (Ives,  of  North 
Carolina,  in  1852),  there  were  less  tfian  thirty  who  lefl: 
the  Church's  ministry  for  the  sake  of  Roman  Catholic 
inducements,  and  these,  with  two  or  three  exceptions, 
were  men  of  little  or  no  influence  in  the  Church  or  com- 
munit}'.  See  Oxford  TRACT&  In  connection  with  the 
Oxford  Tract  movement,  and  more  or  less  infected  with 
the  unhappy  spirit  of  discord  existing  at  the  time, 
there  occurred  what  is  ordinarily  known  as  **  the  Carey 
Ordination."  Arthur  Carey  was  a  student  in  the  Gen- 
eral Theological  Seminary,  a  young  man  of  excellent 
character  and  good  ability.  He  graduated  in  1848. 
It  was  thought  and  generally  understood  that  he  was 
strongly  inclined  to  the  ultra  teaching  of  the  tracts  in 
the  direction  of  Romanism ;  and  Drs.  Hugh  Smith  and 
Henry  Anthon,  both  of  New  York,  who  took  some  pains 
to  ascertain  Carey^s  views  and  sentiments,  deemed  him 
to  be  unfit  for  ordination  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  The  bishop  of  New  York,  however  (B.  T.  On- 
derdonk),  after  an  examination  of  the  young  man,  held 
by  six  presbyters  in  conjunction  with  Drs.  Smith  and 
Anthon,  decided  that  he  was  worthy  to  obtain  orders. 
Drs.  Smith  and  Anthon  publicly  protested  in  the  church 
at  the  time  of  the  ordination,  but  bishop  Ondcnionk 
went  forward  and  ordained  Mr.  Carey,  July  2,  1848. 
(He  died  in  March,  1844.)  As  was  to  be  expected,  this 
action  of  the  bishop  of  New  York  gave  offence  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  Church.  It  was  much  discussed  in  re- 
ligious journals  and  in  pamphlets,  and  bishops  Chase, 
Mcllvaine,  and  Hopkins  commented  upon  it  in  public, 
and  with  much  severity  of  language.  In  January,  1844, 
bishop  Onderdonk  addressed  a  pastoral  letter  to  bis 
diocese,  in  which  he  protested  against  the  course  adopt- 
ed by  the  above  bishops,  and  called  for  a  trial,  if  they 
saw  fit  to  initiate  it.  A  trial,  accordingly,  was  begun 
at  the  close  of  the  year;  but  it  was  based,  as  we  shall 
see,  on  charges  entirely  diverse  from  theological  un- 
soundness. Meanwhile,  the  General  Convention  of 
1844  met  in  Philadelphia  in  October.  Twenty -four 
bishops  were  present,  and  ninety -three  clerical  and 
eighty-four  lay  deputies.  In  addition  to  its  other  la- 
bors, the  whole  matter  of  the  Oxford  Tract  movement, 
and  its  effects  upon  the  American  Church,  came  up  for 
consideration.  Several  days  were  spent  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  general  subject  of  errora  in  doctrine  and 
practice  in  the  Church,  and  an  earnest  effort  was  made 
to  obtain  from  the  convention  a  distinct  and  positive 
condemnation  of  the  error  and  false  teaching  which,  it 
was  charged,  were  rife  in  the  Church.  We  need  not 
go  into  details.  In  the  lower  house  resolutions  were 
offered  asking  the  bishops  to  *'  promulgate  a  clear  and 
distinct  expression  of  the  opinions  entertained  by  this 
convention  respecting  the  rule  of  faith,  the  justifica- 
tion of  man,  the  nature,  design,  and  efficacy  of  the  sac- 
raments," etc.  It  was  also  stated,  in  an  amendment, 
that "  the  minds  of  many  of  the  members  of  this  Church 
throughout  its  union  are  sorely  grieved  and  perplexed 
by  the  alleged  introduction  among  them  of  serious  er^ 
rors  in  doctrine  and  practice,  having  their  origin  in  cer- 
tain writings  emanating  chiefly  from  members  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  England ;"  and,  further,  that 
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'4t  is  exceedingly  desinble  that  the  minds  of  such  per- 
sons should  be  calmed,  their  anxieties  allayed,  and  the 
Charch  disabused  of  the  charge  of  holding,  in  her  Arti- 
cles and  Offices,  doctrines  and  practices  consistent  with 
all  the  views  and  opinions  expressed  in  said  Oxford 
writings,  and  should  thus  be  freed  from  a  responsibility 
which  does  not  properly  belong  to  her."  But  the  house 
did  not  agree  to  any  of  the  resolutions  offered  in  this 
shape.  It  was,  however,  flnaUy  "/f«o/r«/,  That  the 
House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies  consider  the  Lit- 
urgy, Offices,  and  Articles  of  the  Church  sufficient  ex- 
ponents of  her  sense  of  the  essential  doctrines  of  Holy 
Scripture;  and  that  the  canons  of  the  Church  afford 
ample  means  of  discipline  and  correction  for  all  who 
depart  from  her  standards;  and,  further,  that  the  Gen- 
eral Convention  is  not  a  suitable  tribunal  for  the  trial 
and  censure  of,  and  that  the  Church  is  not  responsible 
for,  the  errors  of  individuals,  whether  they  are  members 
of  this  Church  or  otherwise."  Thus  the  house  disposed 
of  the  question ;  and  the  bbhops,  on  their  part,  in  com- 
pliance with  certain  memorials  sent  to  them,  gave  ex- 
pression to  their  godly  counsel  and  warning  in  the  pas- 
toral letter  which  was  soon  after  issued.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1844,  bishops  Meade,  Otey,  and  Elliott  made  a  for- 
mal presentment  against  bishop  Onderdonk,  of  New 
York,  "as  being  guilty  of  immorality  and  impurity.** 
The  trial  was  held  in  the  citv  of  New  York.  There 
were  seventeen  bishops  present,  constituting  the  court, 
viz.  P.  Chase,  Brownell,  Ives,  Hopkins,  Smith,  Mcll- 
vaine,  Doane,  Ke<l!per,  Polk,  Delancey,  Gadsden,  Whit- 
tingham,  Lee,  Johns,  Eastbum,  Henshaw,  Freeman ;  also 
the  three  presenters,  and  bishop  Onderdonk  as  respon- 
dent. The  trial  began  December  10,  and  was  contin- 
ued from  day  to  day  till  January  3,  1845,  when  bishop 
Onderdonk  was  pronounced  guilty  by  eleven  votes,  and 
sentenced  to  suspension  from  the  office  of  a  bishop  and 
from  all  the  functions  of  the  sacred  ministry.  Bishop 
Onderdonk  protested  in  the  strongest  terms  his  inno- 
cence, and  published  a  Statement  of  Facts  and  Cir* 
cunutanees  in  r^ard  to  his  triaL  It  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  condemned  bishop  never  acknowledged 
himself  to  be  in  any  wise  guilty  (died  1861).  The 
'*  Praver  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York  to  the  House  of 
Bishops  for  relief  from  sufferings  consequent  upon  the 
sentence  of  the  Episcopal  Court,  January,  1845,*'  was 
made  September  25, 1850;  but  this  and  all  other  efforts 
put  forth  to  have  him  restored  failed ;  and  a  new  canon 
having  been  adopted  applicable  to  the  case  of  a  diocese 
with  a  suspended  bishop.  Dr.  J.  M.  Wainwright  was  con- 
secrated provisional  bishop  of  New  York,  in  November, 
1852.  During  these  years,  since  the  General  Conven- 
tion of  1844,  the  tractarian  controversy  gradually  sub- 
sided. Both  sides  became  weary  of  the  struggle. 
Nearly  everything  had  been  said  which  could  be  said. 
A  number  of  eminent  men  in  the  Church  had  put  their 
views  into  written  shape  (as  Jarvis,  Seabury,  Hawks, 
Mcllvaine,  Hopkins,  Stone,  and  others);  and  after  a 
while,  the  storm  was  lulled,  the  atmosphere  became 
purified,  and  the  Church  was  gladdened  with  a  return 
of  sunshine  and  comparative  peace  and  quiet. 

The  disturbed  condition  of  the  countrr,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  secession  from  the  Union  of  several  of 
the  Southern  States,  caused  no  little  anxiety  to  the 
hearts  of  many  of  the  Church's  members,  lest  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  too  should  suffer  harm  in  the 
great  and  terrible  ^struggle  which  had  been  begun  in 
1860-61,  and  was  to  be  fought  out  to  the  bitter  end.  It 
was  but  natural  that  the  bishops  in  the  southern  dio- 
ceses should  begin  to  meet  and  act  separately,  as  if  the 
dismemberment  of  the  United  States  were  a  completed 
fact.  They  did  so  by  organizing  a  council,  framing  a 
constitution  and  canons,  etc. ;  and  for  a  time  there  was 
grave  apprehension  lest  the  Church  should  be  deprived 
of  its  union  and  communion  as  heretofore.  The  Gen- 
eral Convention  of  1862  met  in  New  York,  with  much 
reduced  numbers,  of  course ;  and  this  subject  came  be- 
fore the  convention,  and  was  fully  debated.    Resolu- 


tions pledging  support  to  the  government  were  adopt- 
ed ;  and  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer  was 
observed,  October  8, 1862,  in  view  **  of  the  present  af- 
flictive condition  of  the  countrv."  At  the  next  con- 
vention,  however,  held  in  Philadelphia,  October,  1865, 
the  Church  was  entirely  reunited ;  harmony  and  con- 
cert of  action  were  restored ;  and  those  who  for  some 
years  had  been  acting  apart  gladly  joined  again  in 
combined  efforts  for  the  good  of  the  whole  Church  in 
the  United  States.  There  was  held  a  service  of  thanks- 
giving to  Almighty  God  for  the  restoration  of  peace  to 
the  country  and  unity  to  the  Church.  At  this  conven- 
tion resolutions  were  adopted,  urging  that  Christian 
parents,  in  the  discharge  of  their  bounden  duty,  should 
not  onlv  train  their  children  in  the  wavs  of  truth  and 
godliness;  should  not  only  furnish  them  with  sound, 
healthful  reading  and  education  in  the  Churches  schools 
and  colleges;  but  should  also  strive, by  prayer  and  spir- 
itual culture,  to  form  in  their  sons  a  desire  to  serve  God 
in  the  sacred  ministry.  In  the  House  of  Deputies  it  was 
also  *^Besolved,  That,  in  the  judgment  of  this  house,  there 
has  never  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  our  Church  when 
the  demand  for  missionary  effort,  at  home  and  abroad, 
was  so  urgent  and  imperative  as  at  the  present  moment ; 
and  that  we  earnestly  call  upon  our  constituents,  in  every 
diocese  of  this  Church,  to  arouse  themselves  to  realize 
the  exigencies  of  the  hour,  and  to  labor  and  give  and 
pray  with  a  freer  heart  and  more  fervent  zeal."  Further 
resolutions  advocated  a  system  of  itinerancy,  and  the  due 
use  of  lay  aid  in  carrying  forward  the  work  of  the  Church. 
The  most  recent  controversy  through  which  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  been  called  upon  to 
pass,  or,  perhaps,  more  exactly  sp<^king,  is  still  passing, 
is  that  which  is  familiarly  known  as  '*  ritualism."  The 
question  took  a  definite  shape  as  early  as  the  General 
Convention  of  1868.  Two  reports,  a  majority  and  mi- 
nority, were  made  in  the  House  of  Deputies,  on  the  con- 
duct of  public  worship.  The  former  pleaded  for  *'  lib- 
erty in  things  indifferent  or  unessential,  so  long  as  uni- 
ty can  be  maintained,  and  spiritual  edification  promoted, 
in  any  other  way ;"  it  also  deprecated  "  the  enactment 
of  any  canon  on  the  subject  of  ritual  as  unwise  and  in- 
expedient at  the  present  time."  The  minority  report 
urged  strongly  "  the  maintenance  of  our  wonted  uni- 
formity and  simplicity  in  public  worship,"  and  de- 
nounced "  all  innovations  on  the  common  order  of  the 
Church  which  wound  the  consciences  of  many  of  its 
true  and  loving  members,"  such  as, "  the  burning  of 
lights  in  the  order  for  the  Holy  Communion,  the  burn- 
ing of  incense,  reverences  to  the  holy  table  or  the  ele- 
ments thereon,  the  elevation  of  the  elements,"  etc.  Af- 
ter much  debate,  the  action  of  the  convention  resulted 
in  referring  all  matters  of  doubt  in  these  respects  to  the 
godly  counsel  and  judgment  of  the  bishops  in  their  re- 
spective dioceses,  and  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
of  five  bishops  (viz.  bishops  A.  Lee,  Williams,  Clark, 
Odenhetmer,  Kerfoot),  to  consider  whether  any  addi- 
tional provision  for  uniformity  in  matters  of  ritual,  by 
canon  or  otherwise,  is  practicable  and  expedient,  and  to 
report  to  the  next  General  Convention.  In  October, 
1871,  the  convention  again  came  together,  on  this  occa- 
sion in  Baltimore,  Md.  The  attendance  was  very  full ; 
distinguished  visitors  from  England  and  from  some  of 
the  colonial  churches  were  present;  and  a  spirit  of  for- 
bearance and  good-will  seemed  to  prevail,  notwithstand- 
ing so  exciting  a  subject  as  "  ritualism"  was  before  the 
convention.  A  very  elaborate  report  was  presented  by 
the  committee  of  five,  in  which,  after  much  sound  rea- 
soning on  the  importance  and  value  of  uniformity  in  the 
public  services  of  the  Church,  and  the  statement  of  the 
fact  that  "diversities  of  use"  had  grown  and  spread,  the 
committee  urged  that  some  legislation  was  certainly 
necessary.  They  specified  the  various  additions  in  the 
way  of  ornaments  in  the  Church  and  novel  practices, 
such  as  having  a  crucifix  or  carrying  a  cross  in  proces- 
sion, bowings,  prostrations,  mixing  wine  and  water  for 
the  Holy  Communion,  solitary  communions,  8urplice<i 
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choirs,  additional  vestments  freely  used  in  some  church- 
es, and  such  like ;  and  they  recommended  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  joint  committee  of  three  bishops,  three  pres- 
byters, and  three  laymen  to  consider  and  report  upon 
these  matters  to  the  convention  then  in  session.  Such 
a  committee,  consisting  of  able  and  well-tried  men,  was 
appointed,  and,  through  bishop  Whittingham  and  Dr. 
W.  C.  Mead  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  reported  a 
"  canon  of  ritual"  In  this  proposed  law  it  was  affirmed 
that "  this  Church  recognises  no  other  law  of  ritual  than 
such  as  it  shall  itself  have  accepted  or  provided ;"  and 
the  provisions  for  ritual  in  this  Church  were  stated  to 
be  (1)  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  the  offices 
and  ordinal  thereto  appended;  (2)  the  laws  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  use  in  the  American  provinces 
before  1789,  and  not  subsequently  superseded,  altered, 
or  repealed  by  legislation,  general  or  diocesan,  of  this 
Church;  (3)  the  legislative  or  judicial  action  or  decis- 
ions of  this  Church  in  its  conventions,  general  or  di- 
ocesan, or  by  its  duly  constituted  authorities.  Ani- 
mated discussions  followed  in  the  House  of  Deputies. 
Amendments  and  substitutes  were  proposed  again  and 
again,  and  though  the  House  of  Bishops  passed  the  can- 
on reported  by  the  joint  committee,  the  lower  house  did 
not  succeed  in  coming  to  any  agreement  as  to  this  canon. 
It  was  attempted  to  postpone  indefinitely  the  whole 
matter,  but  without  success.  The  favorers  of  ritualism 
endeavored  to  get  the  convention  committed  to  some 
action  in  accordance  with  their  views;  the  opponejits 
of  ritualism  were  equally  urgent  in  seeking  to  obtain 
legislation  directly  condemnatory  of  numerous  acts  and 
observances  peculiar  to  the  ritualistic  i)arty.  A  very 
prominent  advocate  of  the  system  (Dr.  De  Koven,  of 
Wisconsin)  made  a  speech  against  the  canon  as  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Bishops.  He  used  strange  and  even  of- 
fensive language  in  support  of  his  sentiments  and  opin- 
ions, and  challenged  any  one  who  pleased  so  to  do  to 
present  him  for  trial,  be  having  boldly  adopted  and  ut- 
tered as  bis  own  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  ultra- 
ritualists  in  England:  "I  believe  in  the  real,  actual 
presence  of  our  Lord,  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine, 
upon  the  altars  of  our  churches.  I  myself  adore,  and 
would,  if  it  were  necessary  or  my  duty,  teach  my  people 
to  adore,  Christ  present  in  the  elements  under  the  form 
of  bread  and  wine."  The  discussions,  though  exciting 
and  continued  firom  day  to  day,  were  conducted  with 
good  temper  and  general  fairness.  As,  on  the  whole, 
where  neither  side  in  a  controversy  is  willing  to  yield, 
it  is  usually  found  to  be  the  easiest  way  to  get  out  of 
present  difficulty  to  pass  some  comprehenrive  resolu- 
tions, which  may  mean  more  or  less  according  to  the 
mode  of  looking  at  them  by  different  parties,  such  was 
the  course  now  adopted.  It  was  finally  "Retoived,  the 
House  of  Bishops  concurring.  That  this  convention  here- 
by expresses  its  decided  condemnation  of  all  ceremonies, 
observances,  and  practices  which  are  fitted  to  express 
a  doctrine  foreign  to  that  set  forth  in  the  authorized 
standards  of  this  Church.  Resolved,  That,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  this  house,  the  paternal  counsel  and  advice  of 
the  right  reverend  fathers,  the  bishops  of  the  Church, 
are  deemed  sufficient,  at  this  time,  to  secure  the  sup- 
pression of  all  that  is  irregular  and  unseemly,  and  to 
promote  greater  uniformity  in  conducting  the  public 
worship  of  the  Church  and  in  the  administration  of  the 
holy  sacraments."  Thus,  as  we  have  intimated  above, 
the  real  question  at  issue  was  postponed  rather  than  ad- 
j udicated.  Ritualism  went  on  its  course  w ith  additional 
vigor  and  confidence,  and  its  opponents  became  more 
and  more  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  state  of  things. 
Consequently  the  struggle,  as  was  to  be  expected,  was 
renewed  again  when  the  General  Convention  met  in 
New  York  in  October,  1874.  Memorials  were  presented 
from  various  quarters  on  this  subject,  resolutions  were 
introduced  beiuing  directly  upon  it,  and  legislation  was 
earnestly  called  for  in  order  to  restrain  what  was  termed 
excess  of  ritual  in  the  public  service  of  the  Church.  In 
the  House  of  Deputies  the  question  of  confirmation  of 


the  bishop  elect  (Dr.  G.  F.  Seymour)  of  Illinois  came 
up.  He  was  charged  with  being  an  active  member  of 
the  advanced  ritualistic  party ;  his  case  was  discussed 
for  a  whole  week  in  secret  session,  and,  though  Dr. 
Seymour  energetically  denied  the  imputations  cast  upon 
him,  after  a  long  struggle  confirmation  was  refused  by  a 
close  vote — viz.  nineteen  to  twentj'-two  clerical,  thir- 
teen to  twenty-seven  lay.  (Four  years  later  Dr.  S.  was 
elected  to  the  episcopate,  and  is  now  [1878]  bishop  of 
the  diocese  of  Springfield,  111.)  This  result  in  the  Sey- 
mour case  was  lookeil  upon  as  virtually  a  victory  of  the 
anti-ritualists,  and  after  much  debate  in  both  houses 
agreement  was  had  to  the  following  effect,  A  canon 
was  passed,  almost  unanimously  (tit.  i.  can.  22),  requir- 
ing every  bishop  to  summon  the  standing  committee  as 
a  council  of  advice,  in  case  complaint  is  made  to  him  in 
writing,  by  two  or  more  presbyters,  that  ceremonies  or 
practices  not  authorized  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer^ 
and  symbolizing  erroneous  or  doubtful  doctrines,  have 
been  introduced  into  any  Church,  specifying,  in  regard 
to  the  Holy  Communion,  **  the  elevation  of  the  elements 
in  such  manner  as  to  expose  them  to  the  view  of  the 
people  as  objects  towards  which  adoration  is  to  be  made; 
any  act  of  adoration  of  or  towards  the  elements  in  the 
Holy  Communion,  such  as  bowings,  prostrations,  or  genu- 
flections; and  all  other  like  acta  not  authorized  by  the 
rubrics  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;"  further,  if  after 
investigation  it  is  found  that  such  practices  have  been 
introduced,  the  bishop  shall  admonish,  in  writing,  the 
offending  minister  to  discontinue  suaH  practices  or  cere- 
monies; and  if  he  disregard  such  admonition,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  standing  committee  to  cause  him  to  be 
tried  for  a  breach  of  his  ordination  vow.  Every  minis- 
ter charged  with  violation  of  this  canon  is  to  have  op- 
portunity to  be  heard  in  his  own  defence ;  the  charges 
and  findings  are  to  be  in  writing,  and  a  record  is  to  be 
kept  by  the  bishop  and  the  standing  committee  of  the 
proceedings  in  the  case.  Such  was  the  latest  direct  ac- 
tion of  the  highest  legislative  authority  of  the  Church 
on  this  subject  The  opponents  of  ritualism  have  ap- 
parently settled  down  in  the  conviction  that  the  present 
canon  is  sufficient  to  enable  the  bishops  effectually  to 
repress,  when  necessary,  all  unseemly  practices  in  this 
direction.  The  favorers  of  ritualism,  on  the  other  hand 
(at  least,  the  more  outspoken  of  them),  have  treated 
with  scant  courtesy  the  action  of  the  convention  of  1874, 
and  affirm  that "  the  canon  is  flagrantly  unconstitution- 
al, and  that  no  bishop  has  ever  dared  to  put  it  in  use, 
and  none  ever  will."  At  the  General  Convention  of 
1877  the  matter  was  hardly  at  all  alluded  to.  This  the 
anti-ritualists  interpret  as  in  their  favor,  in  the  confi- 
dence that  the  Church  has  become  weary  of  the  dispute, 
and  is  disposed  for  the  future  to  adhere  to  the  old-fash- 
ioned, simpler,  less  onuite  wa^'S  of  conducting  public 
services.  The  ritualists  hold  the  opposite  view,  and  it 
was  rather  exultingly  proclaimed  in  a  letter  to  the  New 
York  Tribune,  by  Dr.  John  Henry  Hopkins  (just  after 
the  convention  of  1877  had  adjourned),  that  the  result 
of  the  war  against  the  system,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the 
ablest  advocates, "  is  victory  all  along  the  line  for  the 
ritualbtic  advance,  and  that  this  victory  is  so  complete 
that  the  renewal  of  hostilities  hereafter  is  hopeless."  As 
a  party,  it  is  certain  that  the  ritualists  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  bold,  confident,  energetic,  and  full  of 
zeal  in  behalf  of  the  cause  which  they  have  undertaken 
to  maintain.  In  the  American  Church  they  are  prob- 
ably not  so  numerous  in  proportion  as  in  the  Church  of 
England ;  but,  as  an  offset  to  this,  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
they  have  enlisted  in  their  ranks  numbera  of  the  younger 
clergy,  and,  in  view  of  what  they  have  already  accom- 
plished, they  not  unnaturally  look  forward  to  ultimate 
and  complete  success.  The  Inshops,  to  whom  are  com- 
mitted the  oversight  and  regulation  of  this  whole  mat- 
ter under  the  canon,  are  in  a  rather  difficult  and  delicate 
position.  As,  on  the  one  hand,  they  are  compelled  to 
tolerate  much  that  is  regarded  as  defective  and  in  viola- 
tion of  the  plain  meaning  of  the  rubrics  and  canons,  90, 
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on  the  other,  they  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  shrink 
from  praising  too  severely  npon  those  who  carry  ritual- 
istic practices  to  more  or  less  of  excess.  The  opinion 
may  here  be  expressed — simply  as  an  opinion,  without 
reference  to  the  merits  of  the  questions  at  issue^that 
ritualism  has  had  its  day,  and  that,  while  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  considerable,  perhaps  even  great,  good  has 
resulted  and  may  yet  furtber  result  from  this  movement, 
it  will  not  be  likely  again  to  assume  any  special  promi- 
nence in  the  hutory  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
The  bringing  of  this  topic  before  the  reader  in  con- 
tinuous order,  from  its  rise  to  the  present  time,  has 
necessarily  led  to  the  omiaeion  of  a  number  of  interest- 
ing historical  facta  and  incidents  in  the  progress  of  the 
Church  of  late  years :  these  are  herewith  succinctly 
presented  in  their  proper  sequence  and  connection. 
On  a  previous  page  has  been  noted  the  action  of  the 
General  Convention  on  the  subject  of  lituigical  relax- 
ation and  Chnreh  comprehension.  This  was  in  1866 
and  1859.  At  the  convention  of  1868  various  **  me- 
morials*' were  presented  pleading  for  larger  latitude  in 
the  use  of  the  Prayer-book.  This  was  reported  against 
by  the  House  of  Bishops,  and  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted :  **  JUsolved,  That,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  this  house,  such  latitude  in  the  use  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  as  the  memorialists  ask  could  not  be 
allowed  with  safety,  or  with  proper  regard  to  the  rights 
of  our  congregations."  In  1874  the  question  of  shorts 
ened  services  came  up,  but  no  definite  action  was  had. 
The  convention  expressed  its  sense  by  resolutiott  sim- 
ply, "  That  nothing  in  the  present  order  of  Common 
Prayer  prohibits  the  separation,  when  desirable,  of  the 
Homing  Prayer,  the  litany,  and  the  Order  for  the  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Lord's  Supper  into  distinct  services, 
which  may  be  used  independently  of  each  other,  and 
either  of  them  without  the  others:  provided  that  when 
used  together  they  be  used  in  the  same  order  bs  that  in 
which  they  have  commonly  been  used  and  in  which 
they  stand  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.'*  At  the 
next  convention  (October,  1877),  the  committee  on 
canons  in  the  House  of  Deputies  reported  in  favor  of  an 
**  order  concerning  divine  service,"  more  especially  for 
shorter  services  on  other  days  than  Sundays  and  the 
greater  festivals  and  fasts.  To  this  the  bishops  declined 
to  agree,  and  by  general  consent  a  joint  committee  was 
appointed  to  sit  during  the  recess  on  the  matter  of  pro- 
viding shortened  services,  by  rubric  or  otherwise,  this 
committee  to  report  in  1880. — In  a  country  such  as 
ours,  where  the  laws  regulating  marriage  and  divorce 
differ  considerably  in  different  states,  this  subject  must 
necessarily  cause  much  perplexity  and  annoyance  to 
the  clergy,  unless  they  have  some  law  of  the  Church  to 
guide  and  control  their  action.  This  was  long  felt 
throughout  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  in 
hope  of  some  remedy  or  aid  the  matter  was  brought  be- 
fore the  General  Convention  of  1868.  A  canon  was  en- 
acted forbidding  a  clei^man  to  solemnize  matrimony 
where  there  is  a  divorced  wife  or  husband  of  either 
party  still  living,  with  a  proviso  in  favor  of  the  inno- 
cent party  in  a  divorce  for  the  cause  of  adultery.  In 
1877  the  canon  Was  put  in  its  present  shape,  as  follows : 
"No  minister,  knowingly  after  due  inquiry,  shall  sol- 
emnize the  marriage  of  any  person  who  has  a  divorced 
husband  or  wife  srill  living,  if  such  husband  or  wife  has 
been  put  away  for  any  cause  arising  after  marriage; 
but  thb  canon  shall  not  be  held  to  apply  to  the  innocent 
party  in  a  divorce  for  the  cause  of  adultery,  or  to  parties 
once  divorced  seeking  to  be  united  again.  If  any  min- 
ister of  this  Church  shall  have  reasonable  cause  to  doubt 
whether  a  person  desirous  of  being  admitted  to  holy 
baptism,  or  to  confirmation,  or  to  the  holy  communion, 
has  been  married  otherwise  than  as  the  Word  of  God 
and  discipline  of  this  Church  allow,  such  minister,  be- 
fore receiving  such  person  to  these  ordinances,  shall  re- 
fer the  case  to  the  Ushop  for  his  godly  judgment  there- 
upon: provided^  howwery  that  no  minister  shall,  in  any 
case,  refuse  the  aacraments  to  a  penitent  person  in  im- 


minent danger  of  death."  Questions  touching  the  facts 
of  any  case  named  in  the  former  part  of  the  canon  are 
to  be  referred  to  the  bishop,  and  he  is  required  to  make 
inquiry  such  as  he  deems  expedient,  and  to  deliver  his 
judgment  in  the  premises.  At  the  same  convention 
(1877),  an  effort  was  made  to  have  the  Table  of  Prohib- 
ited Degrees,  contained  in  the  English  Pnyer-book,  in- 
serted in  the  American  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  but  it 
did  not  meet  the  approval  of  the  convention. — Some 
extravagant  and  unwarranted  assertions  having  been 
made  at  various  times  as  to  the  meaning  of  "  regenera- 
tion," and  its  effects,  etc,  in  the  offices  for  infant  bap- 
tism, there  was  issued,  at  the  General  Convention  of 
1871,  the  following  **  declaration  of  the  bishops  in  coun- 
cil:" ^We,  the  subscribers,  bishops  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  being  asked,  in 
oixler  to  the  quieting  of  the  consciences  of  sundry  mem- 
ben  of  the  said  Church,  to  declare  our  conviction  as  to 
th(  meaning  of  the  word  regenerate  in  the  offices  for  the 
ministration  of  baptism  of  infants,  do  declare  that,  in 
our  opinion,  the  word  regenerate  is  not  there  so  used  as 
to  determine  that  a  moral  change  in  the  subject  of  bap- 
tism is  wrought  in  the  sacrament"  (signed  by  all  the 
bishops  present,  forty-eight  in  number). 

The  movement  begun  in  Germany  in  1870-71  by  Dr. 
Dollinger  and  others  has  been  watched  by  the  Prates* 
tant  Episcopal  Church  with  deep  interest  and  earnest 
hope  that  it  may  tend  ultimately  to  solid  reform  in  the 
Continental  churches  now  in  communion  with  Rome. 
In  the  convention  of  1871,  the  bishops  recorded  their 
hearty  sympathy  with  the  heroic  struggle  then  being 
made  for  religious  liberty  on  the  pan  of  the  Old-Cath- 
olic Congress  recently  assembled  in  Munich;  and  in 
1874  it  was  **  Hetolvedy  That  this  house,  with  renewed 
confidence,  reiterates  the  expression  of  its  sympathy 
with  the  bishop  and  s3mod  of  the  Old -Catholic  com- 
munion in  Germany,  and  the  promise  of  its  prayen  fof 
the  divine  blesung  and  direction  on  their  work ;  also, 
that  three  bishops  be  appointed  a  commission  of  this 
house  to  keep  up  fraternal  correspondence  with  the  bish- 
op and  synod,  for  exchange  of  information  and  consid- 
eration of  overtures  for  reconciliation  and  intercommun- 
ion between  sundered  churches." 

The  course  pursued  by  the  highest  legislative  author- 
ity on  the  subject  of  churches  or  congregations  estab- 
lished in  foreign  lands  in  communion  with  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  illustrates  the  views  and  princi- 
ples on  which  this  Church  deems  it  right  to  acL  Twen- 
ty years  ago,  the  Rev.W.  O.  Lamson  began  services  in 
Paris,  specially  for  the  benefit  of  Church  people  sojourn- 
ing in  or  visiting  that  city.  The  General  Convention 
of  1869  recognised  the  propriety  and  lawfulness  of  hav- 
ing Protestant  Episcopal  churches  abroad.  Congrega- 
tions accordingly  have  been  organized  during  the  in- 
terim since  1859  in  Rome,  Florence,  Dresden,  Geneva, 
and  Nice,  making  six  in  all  at  this  date  (1878).  At  the 
General  Convention  of  1877  the  matter  was  carefully 
regulated  by  canon,  which  sa3r8,  **  It  shell  be  lawful, 
under  the  conditions  hereinafter  stated,  to  organize  a 
church  or  congregation  in  any  foreign  country  (other 
than  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  colonies  and 
dependencies  thereof),  and  not  within  the  limits  of  any 
foreign  missionary  bishop  of  thb  Church."  In  order  to 
secure  proper  and  legitimate  action,  and  abo  suitable 
control  over  these  foreign  churches  or  congregations,  the 
canon  goes  on  to  sute  fully  the  mode  in  which  they 
may  be  organized  and  conducted—viz.  they  roust  rec- 
ognise their  allegiance  to  the  constitution  of  the  Ameri- 
can Church ;  roust  produce  proper  certificates;  must  be 
in  canonical  snbmission  to  a  bishop,  who  is  in  charge  of 
all  such  churches  and  is  aided  by  a  standing  committee 
duly  appointed;  and  they  must  conform  to  the  provis- 
ions laid  down  for  discipline,  in  case  it  become  neces- 
sary. The  bishop  in  charge  at  this  date  (1878)  is  the 
Rt  Rev.  Dr.  Littlejohn,  of  Long  Island. 

An  association  taking  its  rise  in  Europe,  and  calling 
itself  the  **  Evangelical  Alliance,"  held  its  sixth  General 
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Conference  in  New  York,  Oct.  2-12, 1878.  It  was  com- 
posed of  delegates  from  various  Protestant  denomina- 
tions, foreign  as  well  as  American,  who  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered "evangelical"  in  the  proper  and  precise  sense  of 
that  word.  Among  its  delegates  from  abroad  was  the 
Very  Rev.  R.  Payne  Smith,  D.D.,  dean  of  Canterbury, 
who  brought  with  him  a  letter  of  sympathy  from  his 
grace,  Dr.  Tait,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  dean 
took  part  in  the  work  of  the  Alliance,  as  did  also  a  very 
few  of  the  American  Episcopal  clergy;  having  frater^ 
nizcd  with  the  Presbyterians  at  a  public  communion 
service,  he  was  called  to  account  by  Dr.  Tozer  (recently 
an  English  missionary  bishop  in  Africa,  and  just  then 
on  a  visit  to  New  York),  and  was  censured  through  the 
papers  of  the  day.  The  assistant  bishop  of  Kentucky, 
Dr.  Cummins,  likewise  joined  in  this  irregular  service, 
and  thereby  foreshadowed  what  soon  after  took  place 
— viz.  the  commencement  of  the  schism  to  which  his 
name  has  been  attached.  He  had  become  greatly  dis- 
satisfied with  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church ;  he  was  impressed  with  the  fact,  as  he  es- 
teemed it,  that  this  Church  is  too  exclusive  and  in  con- 
tinual danger  of  going  over  to  Rome,  and  so  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  abandon  it  to  its  fat«  and  set  up  a  new 
organization  of  his  own,  a  sort  of  half-and-half  Epis- 
copal and  Presbyterian  arrangement.  Under  date  of 
Nov.  10, 1873,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  bishop  Smith,  his 
diocesan,  in  which  he  enumerated  various  reasons  or 
causes  for  the  co»:iie  he  had  resolved  upon.  He  de- 
clared that  his  conscience  was  burdened  with  being 
compelled  to  officiate  as  bishop  in  ritualistic  churches 
in  Kentucky;  that  he  had  lost  all  hope  of  seeing  eradi- 
cated from  the  Church's  standards  and  services  sacer- 
dotalism and  ritualism ;  that  he  was  much  hurt  at  be- 
ing blamed  for  sharing  in  the  service  above  alluded  to 
in  a  Presbyterian  place  of  worship,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, he  had  determined  to  tranter  his  "  work  and 
office'*  to  another  sphere.  Dr.  Cummins  was  entirely 
right  in  abandoning  the  Church  if  he  could  not  stay  in 
it  with  a  clear  conscience,  and  labor  in  it  in  accordance 
with  his  solemn  vows  at  ordination,  one  of  which  was 
especially, '*  with  all  faithful  diligence  to  banish  and 
drive  away  from  the  Church  all  erroneous  and  strange 
doctrine  contrary  to  God's  Word."  Inasmuch,  how- 
ever, as  he  had  abandoned  his  post,  and  was  soon  after 
degraded  from  the  ministry,  he  had  no  "office"  to  carry 
with  him,  though  he  assumed  that  he  had,  and  under- 
took to  act  as  a  bishop  when  he  was  no  longer  a  bishop. 
Bishop  Smith  of  Kentucky  (who  was  also  senior  bish- 
op), on  receiving  Dr.  Cummins's  letter,  immediately  in- 
stituted proceedings  in  accordance  with  the  canon ;  Dr. 
Cummins  was  at  once  suspended  from  all  exercise  of  the 
ministry ;  and  the  six  months  of  grace  allowed  for  re- 
traction having  passed  away,  the  formal  deposition  took 
place  June  24, 1874  (ratified  afterwards  in  full  House  of 
Bishops  at  General  Convention  in  October,  1874).  See 
Reformed  Episcopal  Church. 

The  *'  Cheney  case,**  as  it  has  been  called,  may  prop- 
erly be  dealt  with  in  this  connection,  especially  as  Mr. 
Cheney  has  become  quite  prominent  in  the  schismatical 
body  which  Dr.  Cummins  origuiated.  The  case,  in  sub- 
stance, is  as  follows :  The  Rev.  C.  E.  Cheney,  of  Christ's 
Church,  Chicago,  IlL,  having  mutilated  the  service  for 
public  baptism  by  omitting  the  words  regenerate  and 
regeneration  wherever  they  occur,  was  brought  to  tri- 
al and  suspended  by  bishop  Whitehouse,  February  18, 
1871,  the  suspension  to  last  until  he  should  repent  and 
amend.  Mr.  Cheney  refused  obedience ;  and  the  vestry 
of  Christ's  Church  having  invited  him  to  continue  with 
them,  despite  the  sentence,  he  acceded  to  their  wish. 
The  result  was  that  he  was  tried  by  an  ecclesiastical 
court  for  contumacy,  and,  on  the  2d  of  June,  was  finally 
degraded.  But  the  vestry  continuing  to  hold  on  to  the 
property  of  Christ's  Church,  contrary  to  law  and  justice, 
Mr.  Cheney  remained  where  he  was,  until  he  joined  the 
followers  of  Dr.  Cummins  and  his  movement.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  right  to  the  property  being  a  very  serious 


one,  as  involving  the  whole  subject  of  the  right  of  re- 
ligious bodies  to  hold  property  and  prevent  its  aliena- 
tion, the  case  of  Christ's  Church,  Chicago,  was  carried 
into  the  courts,  where,  in  accordance  with  precedent 
in  like  cases,  it  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  ^testant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  diocese  of  Illinois.  Not  sat- 
isfied with  this,  the  parties  interested  in  getting  posses- 
sion of  the  church  had  the  case  taken  by  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  state,  where,  early  in  1878,  singu- 
larly enough,  the  decision  of  the  lower  court  was  re- 
versed, and  judgment  was  given  in  favor  of  the  vestry 
and  congregation  as  against  the  diocese.  So  far  as  this 
particular  piece  of  property  is  concerned,  the  matter  is 
of  no  great  importance ;  but  the  principle  involved  is 
of  the  gravest  consequence.  It  has  been  decided,  over 
and  over  again,  that  all  ecclesiastical  organizations  shall 
possess  the  power  to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws,  so 
long  as  those  laws  do  not  interfere  with  the  established 
law  of  the  land ;  and,  consequently,  that  all  property 
belongs,  of  right,  to  those  who  adhere  to  and  sustain 
the  laws  and  principles  of  their  respective  organiza- 
tions. If  church  property,  by  the  action  of  vestries 
and  congregations,  can  be  legally  diverted  from  its 
rightful  ownership,  in  the  way  in  which  this  in  Chica- 
go has  been  taken  away  from  the  Church,  then  there  is 
no  tenure  of  property  anywhere  which  is  safe.  The  sub- 
ject has  aroused  attention  among  other  Christian  bod- 
ies, who  are  quite  bs  much  interested  as  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  can  be  in  the  fundamental  question 
at  issue.  It  b  to  be  hoped  that  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  will  be  called  upon  to  interpose,  and 
settle  fully  and  clearly  a  point  of  so  great  moment  to 
all  Christians  or  religious  associations  of  every  name. 

In  regard  to  the  *'  provincial  system,"  so  called,  we 
may  briefly  state  that,  as  early  as  1850,  a  motion  was 
made  in  the  House  of  Bishops  by  bishop  Delancey  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  five  bishops,  five  deigymen,  and 
five  laymen,  "to  report  to  the  next  triennial  Qeneral 
Convention  on  the  expediency  of  arranging  the  dio- 
ceses, according  to  geographical  position,  into  four  prov- 
inces, to  be  designated  the  Eastern,  Northern,  Southern, 
and  Western  Provinces,  and  to  be  united  under  a  Gen- 
eral Convention  or  Council  of  the  Provinces,  having 
exclusive  control  over  the  Prayer-book,  Articles,  Offices, 
and  Homilies  of  this  Chureh,  to  be  held  once  every 
twenty  years."  In  1858  no  action  was  had,  but  the 
committee  was  continued,  and  the  matter  handed  over 
to  the  next  convention.  It  came  up  in  1856,  but  was 
indefinitely  postponed  by  the  bishops.  The  subject 
was  brought  up  again  in  1874,  was  warmly  discussed, 
and  again  indefinitely  postponed.  In  1877  a  preamble 
and  resolution  were  offered  in  the  House  of  Deputies 
expressing  a  desire  to  obtain  "an  authoritative  recog- 
nition of  the  provincial  system,"  and  referring  to  the 
committee  on  canons  "  to  inquire  into  the  expediency 
of  repealing  the  prohibition  against  suffragan  bishops, 
and  making  such  canonical  provisions  as  will  enable 
dioceses  (just  before  described)  to  give  the  name  and 
style  of  provincial  or  comprovincial  bishops  to  all  such 
bishops  who  may  be  elected  and  consecrated  to  assign- 
ed districts  within  their  respective  jurisdictions."  The 
resolution  was  adopted ;  but  in  the  Honse  of  Bishops 
the  entire  subject  was  again  committed  to  a  special 
committee,  to  report  at  the  convention  of  1880.  There 
the  matter  stands  for  the  present.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  Chureh  will  deem  it  best  to  adopt 
this  system,  or  to  continue  under  the  arrangement  now 
in  existence.  A  canon  was  adopted  in  1868  authorizing 
federate  councils,  as  follows :  "  It  is  hereby  declared  law- 
ful for  the  dioceses  now  existing,  or  hereafter  to  exist, 
within  the  limits  of  any  state  or  commonwealth,  to*es- 
tabllsh  for  themselves  a  federate  convention,  or  council, 
representing  such  dioceses,  which  may  deliberate  and 
decide  upon  the  common  interests  of  the  Church  within 
the  limits  aforesaid ;  but  before  any  determinate  action 
of  such  convention,  or  council,  shall  be  had,  the  powers 
proposed  to  be  exercised  thereby  shall  be  submitted  to 
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the  General  Convention  for  iU  approvaL  Nothing  in 
thia  canon  shall  be  construed  as  forbidding  any  federate 
council  from  taking  such  action  as  they  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  secure  such  legislative  enactments  as  the  common 
interests  of  the  Church  in  the  state  may  require.'*  No 
definite  action  under  this  canon  has  as  yet  been  carried 
into  effect  in  any  sUte.  The  subject  has  been  discussed 
qnite  largely,  and  the  various  propositions  connected 
with  it  now  rest  with  the  same  committee  who  have 
the  provincial  system  in  hand  and  are  to  report  in  1880. 

An  earnest  and  interesting  communication  to  the 
presiding  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
was  made,  in  1871,  by  bishop  Wilberfoxce,  of  Winches- 
ter, in  relation  to  the  work  then  commenced  in  Eng- 
land for  the  revision  of  the  authorized  version  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  At  the  General  Convention  held  the 
same  year,  it  was,  in  the  House  of  Bishops,  ^^Resoked^ 
That  the  Rt  Rev.  the  Presiding  Bbhop  be,  and  hereby 
Is,  requested  to  return  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Winchester  a  courteous  and  brotherly  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  communication  relating  to  a  revision  of  the 
English  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  stating  that  this  house, 
having  had  no  part  in  originating  or  organizing  the 
said  work  of  revision,  is  not  at  present  in  a  condition 
to  deliver  any  judgment  respecting  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  expressing  the  disposition  of  this  house  to  con- 
sider with  candor  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Convo- 
cation of  Canterbury,  whenever  it  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted and  its  results  laid  before  them.'*  The  attitude 
thus  taken  by  the  bishops  in  behalf  of  the  Church  is 
one  of  cautious  reserve,  but  perhaps  not  too  much  so, 
considering  the  importance  of  the  subject. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  having  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  Hay  ti  (numbering  eleven  clergy  in 
1874),  and  needing  episcopal  supervision  and  aid,  was 
supplied  with  a  bishop,  under  the  arrangement  of  a 
^Covenant"  entered  into  with  the  Churoh  in  that  repub- 
lic, and  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  T.  Holly  was  consecrated  as  first 
bishop,  in  November,  1874.  The  terms  of  the  covenant 
made  it  the  duty  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States  to 
extend  its  nursing  care  to  the  Church  in  Hayti  during  its 
early  growth  and  development;  and  four  bishops,  with 
the  bishop  of  Hayti,  were  constituted  &  commission  to 
take  episcopal  charge  of  the  Church  in  Haj'ti,  and  se- 
cure its  maintenance  of  the  doctrine,  worship,  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States,  until  such  time  as  there  should  be  three  bishops 
reudent  in  Hayti,  and  exercising  jurisdiction  in  the 
Church  there.  When  that  time  arrives,  this  Church 
will  cease  from  all  further  charge  or  care  of  the  Haytian 
Church. 

The  General  Convention  of  1877  met  in  Boston, 
Blass.,  on  Oct.  3  for  the  first  time  that  it  met  in  that 
city  since  its  organization  after  the  civil  war.  It  was 
very  largely  attended,  and  was  marked  by  a  spirit  of 
good-will  and  earnest  e£fort  to  promote  in  every  way 
the  interests  of  Christ's  kingdom  here  on  earth.  There 
were  no  specially  exciting  topics  on  hand  (as  ritualism, 
etc.) ;  and  the  action  of  the  convention,  so  far  as  our 
present  purpose  is  concerned,  can  be  summed  up  in 
brief  space.  Probably  the  most  important  step  taken 
was  the  reorganization  of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Missionary  Society.  Heretofore  there  had  been  a 
Board  of  Missions  (a  very  large  and  rather  cumbrous 
body), appointed  triennially,and  acting  in  the  respective 
departments  at  home  and  abroad.  After  much  dis- 
cussion, the  following  canon  was  adopted:  '* Constitu- 
tion of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  as  established  in  1820,  and  since  amended 
at  various  times. 

"AuT.  I.  This  society  shall  he  denominated,"  etc. 

"Abt.  II.  This  society  shall  he  considered  as  compre- 
hending alt  persons  who  are  members  of  this  Church. 

*•*  Akt.  111.  There  shall  be  a  Board  of  Missions  of  such 
society,  composed  of  the  bishops  of  this  Church,  and  the 
memoers  for  the  time  being  of  the  House  of  Deputies 
of  this  Chnrch,  blehops  and  deputies  silting  apart  as  in 


General  Convention,  or  together  when  they  shall  so  de- 
cide. The  Board  of  Missions  thus  cosstitated  shall  con- 
vene on  the  third  dny  of  the  session  of  the  General  Con- 
vention, and  shall  sit  fh>m  time  to  time  as  the  business 
of  the  hoard  shall  demand. 

"AaT.  IV.  There  shall  be  a  Board  of  Managers,  com- 
prising all  the  bishops  as  members  at  officio^  and  fifteen 
presbytere  and  fifteen  laymen,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Missions  at  every  triennial  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
erid  Convention,  who  shall  have  the  management  of  the 
general  missions  of  this  Chnrch,  and  shall  remain  in  ofiice 
until  their  successors  are  chosen,  and  shall  have  power  to 
fill  any  vacancies  that  may  occnr  in  their  number.  Eight 
clerical  and  eight  lay  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
This  board  shall,  during  the  recess  of  the  convention,  ex- 
ercise all  the  corporate  powers  of  the  Domestic  and  For- 
eign Missionary  Society.  The  Board  of  Managers  shall 
report  to  the  General  Convention,  constituted  as  a  Board 
of  Missions,  on  or  before  the  third  day  of  the  session  uf 
the  General  Convention. 

**  Abt.  V,  The  Board  of  Managers  is  authorized  to  form, 
from  its  own  members,  a  committee  for  domestic  mis- 
sions and  a  committee  for  foreign  missions,  and  such  oth* 
er  committees  as  it  may  deem  desirable  to  promote  special 
missionary  work,  and  is  also  authorized  to  appoint  such 
officers  as  shall  be  needful  for  carrying  on  the  work. 

"Aht.  VI.  The  Board  of  Managers  is  intrusted  with 
power  to  establish  and  regulate  snch  missions  as  are  not 

filaced  under  episcopal  supervision,  and  to  enact  all  by- 
aws  which  it  may  deem  necessary  for  its  own  goveni- 
meut  and  for  the  government  of  its  committees :  provided 
always  that,  in  relation  to  organized  dioceses  and  mis- 
sionaiy  Jurisdictions  having  bishops,  the  appropriations 
shall  be  made  in  gross  to  such  dioceses  and  missionary 
jurisdictions,  to  be  disbnrsed  by  the  local  authorities 
thereof!  The  board  shall  notify  to  the  several  bishops 
the  gross  sum  so  appropriated,  and  those  biiiihops  shall 
regulate  the  number  of  mission  stations,  appoint  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  assign  to  them  their  sl^pends,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Boara  of  Managers. 

"Akt.  VII.  No  person  shall  be  appointed  a  missionary 
who  is  not  at  the'time  a  minister  of^the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  of  regular  standing ;  but  nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion precludes  the  committees  from  making  pecuniary  ai>- 
propriations  in  aid  of  missions  under  the  care  of  other 
churches  in  communion  with  this  Chnrch,  or  of  employ- 
ing laymen  or  women,  members  of  this  Church,  to  do 
missionary  work. 

"Akt.  vIII.  The  Board  of  Managers  is  anthorized  to 
promote  the  formation  of  auxiliary  mis^eionary  associa- 
tions, whose  contributions,  as  well  as  thooe  specially  ap- 
propriated by  individuals,  shall  be  received  and  paid  in 
accord. nice  with  the  wish  of  the  donors,  when  expressed 
In  writing.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  oiMana- 

fers  to  arrange  for  public  missionary  meetings,  to  be 
eld  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the  General  Conven- 
tion, and  at  snch  other  times  and  places  as  may  be  deter- 
mined npon,  to  which  all  auxiliaries  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Managers  may  send  one  clerical  and  one  lay  delegate. 
"  Abt.  IX.  This  constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended 
at  any  time  by  the  General  Convention  of  this  Church. 
All  canons,  and  all  action  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the 
General  Convention,  so  far  as  inconsistent  with  the  pro* 
visions  of  this  canon  and  snch  amended  constitntlon,  are 
hereby  repealed:  provided  altDtn/a  that  nothing  herein 
shall  In  any  manner  impair  or  anect  any  corporate  rights 
of  the  said  society,  or  any  vested  right  whatever.  This 
canon  shall  take  effect  immediately.'* 

The  principal  and  immediate  effect  of  this  reorganiza- 
tion was,  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  a  reso- 
lution to  reduce  central  expenses  connected  with  the 
mission  work.  Thus  the  department  of  home  missions 
to  colored  people  was  assigned  to  the  care  of  the  com- 
mittee on  domestic  missions;  a  very  considerable  reduc- 
tion of  expenses  was  made  in  carrying  on  the  work 
among  the  Indians;  several  officers  were  dispensed  with, 
and  a  general  reduction  of  salaries  took  place,  the  result 
t)eing  a  saving  of  some  $12,000  per  annum.  It  deserves 
also  to  be  stated  here  that  the  American  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  the  especial  agency  of  those  of  the  cler- 
gy and  laity  who  declined  in  former  years  to  act  in  con- 
junction with  the  Board  of  Missions,  now  acceded  to  the 
wish  long  before  expressed  by  the  board.  The  society 
continued  its  organization  as  a  society;  the  work  in 
Mexico,  which  had  been  very  largely  sustained  by  it, 
was  handed  over  to  the  foreign  committee ;  and  it  was 
resolved  that,  in  general,  its  members  should  hereafter 
act  in  conceit  with  the  fiioard  of  Managera  of  the  newly 
organized  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  This  was  deemed  a 
happy  resolve  on  their  part,  and  excellent  reanlta  are 
expected  to  follow  in  consequence. 
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For  some  yean  past  there  has  been  a  growing  desire 
to  add  greater  effectiveness  to  the  labors  of  godly  and 
devoted  women  in  the  Church.  The  matter  was  brought 
up  at  the  General  Ck>nvention  of  1874,  but  no  action 
was  obtained.  In  1877  it  came  again  before  the  con- 
vention, and  a  canon  of  ''  Deaconesses  or  Sisters*'  was 
proposed.  After  much  discussion,  however,  the  conven- 
tion, apparently  not  feeling  quite  sure  of  its  ground,  re- 
fused to  pass  the  proposed  canon,  and  the  following  res- 
olution was  adopted :  **  That  it  be  referred  to  a  joint 
committee  of  three  bishops,  three  clerical  and  three  lay 
deputies,  to  inquire  and  report  to  the  next  General  Con- 
vention what  legislation  may  be  necessary  and  expe- 
dient for  the  authorization  and  regtilation  of  women 
working  in  this  Church  under  the  name  of  deaconess  or 
sister."    Thus  the  matter  lies  over  till  1880. 

As  the  Church  of  England  recently  adopted  a  new 
Lectionar)*,  it  was  deemed  advisable  by  the  convention 
of  1877  to  place  this  revised  Table  of  Lessons  for  Sun- 
days and  holydays  before  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  Accordingly,  it  was  formally  resolved  by  both 
houses  that  the  Lectionary  be  permitted  to  be  used  un- 
til the  next  General  Convention.  This  Table,  there- 
fore, not  only  of  Lessons  for  Sundays  and  holydays,  but 
also  of  Daily  Lessons,  and  Lessons  for  Lent  and  for  Em- 
ber Days  and  Rogation  Days,  is  allowed  to  be  used  by 
any  clergyman  in  place  of  those  in  the  calendar  in  the 
Prayer-book,  and  a  copy  has  been  sent  to  every  clergy- 
man of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Whether  it 
will  be  found  to  bq  so  g^reat  an  improvement  upon  the 
existing  Table  of  Lessons  as  has  been  supposed  by 
many  may  be  doubted.  The  trial,  however,  of  three 
years  will  lead  to  some  settled  agreement  npon  a  mat- 
ter so  largely  affecting  the  question  of  how  to  obtain 
the  greatest  edification  in  the  reading  of  Holy  Scripture 
in  the  public  worship  of  the  Church. 

At  the  close  of  the  convention  of  1877  a  joint  resolu- 
tion was  adopted,  which  is  worthy  of  being  quoted  in 
this  connection,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  the  spirit  and  de- 
sire of  this  Church  in  regard  to  the  very  important  as 
well  as  difficult  subject  of  public-school  education : 

**  Rewlvedf  That  It  is  the  solemn  conviction  of  this  Gen- 
eral Convention,  In  both  houses,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
cler^  and  laity  of  the  Church  to  tnke,  so  far  as  the  op- 

f>ortanity  is  anorded  them,  an  active  Interest  in  the  nnb- 
ic  schools  provided  by  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending the  important  benefits  of  a  secnlar  eaucation  to 
all  out  citissen?,  and  of  diffnsing  side  by  side  with  these  as 
much  of  religions  influence  and  instruction  as  is  possible ; 
to  supplement  them  with  thorough  Chrlrtlan  teaching 
elsewhere,  and  to  add  proper  Church  schools  and  institu- 
tions for  the  whole,  ana  more  complete  work  of  education, 
wherever  they  are  needed  and  the  means  for  their  sup- 
port can  be  commanded ; 

**Jte9olvedj  That,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  House  of 
Deputies,  a  Joint  committee,  consisting  of  two  bishops, 
two  presbyters,  and  two  laymen,  be  appointed  to  consider 
this  whole  matter  during  the  recess  of  the  convention,  to 
collect  facts  and  prepare  suggestions  for  the  next  General 
Convention,  and  to  promote,  by  any  means  deemed  ad- 
visable, the  general  work  of  Christian  education.'* 

n.  Fundamental  Principles,  ConttUution,  Government, 
etc,  —  From  what  has  already  been  stated,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  while  holding  in 
common  with  other  Christians  evangelical  doctrines— as 
the  incarnation,  the  divinity  of  our  Lord,  the  atonement, 
the  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,  salvation  through 
faith  in  Christ,  and  all  such  like— at  the  same  time  takes 
the  ground  that  it  is  the  American  branch  of  the  ^  one 
holy  Catholic  Church**  spoken  of  in  the  Nicene  Creed. 
It  was  planted  on  these  Western  shores,  under  God*s 
good  providence,  to  be  what  it  aims  to  be — ^the  National 
Church  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  historical  Church. 
It  traces  its  lineage  through  the  Church  of  England  di- 
rectly back  to  the  apostles  of  our  Lord ;  and  it  gives,  as 
ita  deliberate  judgment,  that  '*it  ia  evident  unto  all 
men,  diligently  reading  Holy  Scripture  and  ancient  au- 
thors, that  from  the  apostles*  time  there  have  been  these 
orders  of  ministers  in  Christ's  Church— bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons.^  It  is  not  a  new  or  recently  formed  de- 
nomination, and  in  this  respect  differs  from  the  great 


bulk  of  Protestant  Christian  bodies,  whatever  titles  they 
may  give  to  their  respective  organizationSb  Its  creed 
is  the  same  creed  which  has  been  in  use  substantially 
in  the  same  form  since  the  very  beginning— viz.  that 
which  is  commonly  called  the  Apostles*  Creed  and  the 
Nicene  Creed  as  finall^  set  forth  by  the  General  Coun^ 
cils  in  the  4th  century,  and  received  everywhere  and  by 
all  throughout  the  Catholic  Church.  Its  liturgy  ia  the 
very  concentration  of  the  deep  piety,  soundness  in  the 
faith,  earnestness,  zeal,  and  fervor  of  the  wise  and  holy 
and  good  of  all  the  early  as  well  as  later  ages;  and  its 
services  of  prayer  and  praise,  combining  the  use  of  this 
liturgy  with  the  continual  and  frequent  reading  of  Holy 
Scripture  in  men's  ears,  are  in  the  truest  and  highest 
sense  of  the  ivord  evangelical,  and  calculated  to  meet 
all  the  longings  of  the  pious  soul  for  spiritual  commun- 
ion with  God  our  Father,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  through  the  quickening  energy  of  the  Holy  Ghost.* 

The  position  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  rel- 
atively to  Protestantism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Roman- 
ism, on  the  other,  is  somewhat  peculiar,  but  yet  clearly 
marked  out  and  defined.  It  cannot,  consistently  at  least, 
recognise  the  validity  of  the  ministry  of  the  great  body 
of  Protestjint  denominations,  whether  Presbyterian  or 
Congregational,  for  it  distinctly  enunciates  that  the 
only  lawful  minbtry  is  that  in  the  three  orders.  Hence 
it  cannot  have  communion  with  them,  or  interchange 
of  services,  or  union  of  action  in  undertaking  to  spread 
the  Gospel  throughout  the  world.  It  recog^niscs,  it  ia 
true,  the  validity  of  the  episcopate  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  but  at  the  same  time  it  positively  and  un- 
qualifiedly repudiates  the  errors  in  doctrine  and  worship 
of  that  corrupt  Church,  not  only  in  its  own  proper  home 
in  Italy,  but  also  wherever,  in  violation  of  the  ancient 
canons,  it  has  spread  itself.  The  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  has  no  sympathy  with,  but  is  in  direct  antago- 
nism to,  the  claims  of  Rome  in  regard  to  the  denial  of 
the  sufficiency  of  Holy  Scripture  for  salvation,  transub- 
stantiation,  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  purgator}',  celibacy  of 
the  deigy,  elevation  of  the  Virgin  Mary  into  a  sort  of 
goddess  to  be  worshipped,  the  a^lute  supremacy  of  the 
pope  by  divine  right  over  all  the  world  in  civil  as  well 
as  religious  matters,  etc.  Hence  it  cannot  act  in  any 
concert  with  the  Roman  Church,  or  further  its  plans 
and  purposes  in  any  wise. 

The  constitution,  framed  for  the  purpose  of  uniting 
the  Church  in  working  together  as  one  body,  we  give 
in  full.  It  was  adopted  in  October,  1789,  and  has  re- 
mained the  same  ever  since,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  alterations  which  became  necessary  in  consequence 
of  the  growth  of  the  Church,  the  increase  of  the  epis- 
copate, and  the  formation  of  several  dioceses  within  the 
limits  of  the  larger  and  more  populous  states. 

"Abt.  I.  There  shall  be  a  General  Convention  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Chnrch  In  the  IJulted  States  of 
America  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  October  in  every 
third  year,  from  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eleht 
hundred  and  forty-one,  and  in  such  place  as  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  convention ;  and  in  case  there  shall  be 
an  epidemic  disease,  or  any  other  good  canse  to  render  It 
necessary  to  alter  the  place  fixed  on  for  any  such  meet- 
Ins  of  the  convention,  the  presiding  bishop  shall  have  it 
in  nls  power  to  appoint  another  convenient  place  (as  near 
as  may  be  to  the  place  so  fixed  on)  for  the  holdine  of  snch 
convention :  and  special  meetings  may  be  callea  at  other 
times.  In  the  manner  hereafter  to  be  provided  for;  and 
this  Chnrch,  In  a  majority  of  the  dioceses  which  shall 
have  adopted  this  Constitution,  shall  be  represented  be- 
fore thev  shall  proceed  to  business,  except  that  the  rep- 
resentation from  two  dioceses  shall  be  snfllcient  to  ad- 
journ ;  and  in  all  business  of  the  convention  freedom  of 
debate  shall  be  allowed. 

"Abt.  II.  The  Chnrch  in  each  diocese  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  a  representation  of  both  the  clergy  and  the  Inlty. 
Such  representation  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  four 
clergymen  and  four  laymen,  communicants  in  this  Chnrch, 
residents  in  the  diocese,  and  chosen  In  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  convention  thereof;  and  in  all  questions, 
when  required  by  the  clerical  or  lay  representation  from 
any  diocese,  each  order  shall  have  one  vote :  and  the  ma- 

*  This  statement  of  course  represents  our  coutributor'a 
opinion ;  but  the  paragraph  contains  several  polnta  upon 
which  mnch  might  be  said  on  both  sides.— Ex>. 
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Jority  of  raArases  by  diooesas  sball  be  oondmlTe  in  each 
order,  provldea  sach  miOority  comprehend  a  miOority  of 
the  diooeiefl  represented  In  that  order.  The  concurrence 
of  both  orders  shall  be  necessary  to  constltnte  a  vote  of 
the  convention.  If  the  oonYention  of  any  diocese  should 
neglect  or  decline  to  appoint  clerical  deputies,  or  if  they 
should  neglect  or  decline  to  appoint  lay  deputies,  or  If 
any  of  those  of  either  order  appointed  should  neglect  to 
attend,  or  be  prevented  by  sicxness  or  any  other  acci« 
dent,  such  diocese  shall  nevertheless  be  considered  as 
duly  represented  by  such  deputv  or  deputies  as  may  at- 
tend, whether  lay  or  clerical.  And  if,  through  the  neg- 
lect of  the  conveutlon  of  any  of  the  churches  which  shall 
have  adopted,  or  may  hereafter  adopt,  this  Constlintion, 
no  deputies,  either  lay  or  clerical,  snould  attend  at  an  v. 
General  Convention,  the  Church  in  such  diocese  shall 
nevertheleM  be  bound  by  the  acts  of  such  convention. 

'*AaT.  IIT.  The  bishopa  of  this  Church,  when  there 
shall  be  three  or  more,  shall,  whenever  general  conven- 
tions are  held,  form  a  separate  house,  with  a  right  to 
originate  and  propose  acts  for  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  of  Deputies,  composed  of  clergy  and  laity ;  and 
when  any  proposed  act  shall  have  passed  the  House  of 
Deputies,  the  same  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  House  of 
Bishops,  who  shall  have  a  negative  thereupon ;  and  all 
acts  of  the  convention  shall  be  authenticated  by  both 
houses.  Aud  in  all  cases,  the  House  of  Bishops  shall  sig- 
nify to  the  convention  their  approbation  or  disapproba- 
tion (the  latter  with  their  reasons  in  writing)  within  three 
days  after  the  proposed  act  shall  have  been  reported  to 
them  for  concurrence;  and  In  failure  thereof,  it  shall  have 
the  operation  of  a  law.  Bat  until  there  shall  be  three  or 
more  bishops,  as  aforesaid,  any  bishop  attending  a  Gen- 
eral Convention  shall  be  a  roemher  ex  offictOj  and  shall 
vote  with  the  clerical  deputies  of  the  diocese  to  which  he 
belongs ;  and  a  bishop  shall  then  preside. 

*' AnT.  IV.  The  bishop  or  bishope  in  every  diocese  shall 
be  chosen  agreeably  to  such  rules  as  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  convention  of  that  diocese ;  and  every  bishop  of  this 
Church  shall  confine  the  exercise  of  his  episcopal  office 
to  his  proper  diocese,  unless  requested  to  ordain,  or  con- 
firm, or  porform  any  other  act  of  the  episcopal  office,  by 
any  Church  destitute  of  a  bishop. 

"Abt.V.  a  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  any  of  the 
United  States,  or  anv  territory  thereofl  not  now  repre- 
sented, may,  at  any  time  hereafter,  be  admitted  on  acced- 
ing to  this  Constitution ;  and  a  new  diocese,  to  be  formed 
from  one  or  more  existine  dioceses,  may  be  admitted  un- 
der the  following  restrictions,  viz. : 

**  No  new  diocese  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the 
limits  of  any  other  diocese,  nor  shall  any  diocese  be  form- 
ed by  the  Junction  of  two  or  more  dioceses,  or  parts  of 
dioceses,  nnless  with  the  consent  of  the  bishop  and  con- 
vention of  each  of  the  dioceses  concerned,  as  well  as  of 
the  General  Convention ;  and  such  consent  shall  not  be 
given  by  the  General  Convention  until  it  has  satisfacto- 
17  assurance  of  a  suitable  provision  for  the  support  of  the 
episcopate  in  the  contemplated  new  diocese. 

**No  such  new  diocese  shall  bo  formed  which  shall 
contain  less  than  six  parishes,  or  less  than  six  presbvters 
who  have  been  for  at  least  one  year  canonically  resident 
within  the  bounds  of  such  new  diocese,  regularly  settled 
in  a  parish  or  congregation,  and  qnaliflea  to  vote  for  a 
bishop.  Nor  shall  such  new  diocese  be  formed,  if  there- 
by anv  existing  diocese  shall  be  so  reduced  as  to  contain 
less  than  twelve  parishes,  or  less  than  twelve  presbyters 
who  have  been  residing  therein,  and  settled  and  qnaiifled 
as  above  mentioned :  provided  that  no  city  shall  form 
more  than  one  diocese. 

**  In  case  one  dioceee  shsll  be  divided  into  two  or  more 
dioceses,  the  diocesan  of  the  diocese  divided  may  elect 
the  one  to  which  he  will  be  attached,  and  shall  thereupon 
become  the  diocesan  thereof;  and  the  assistant  bishop, 
if  there  be  one,  msy  elect  the  one  to  which  he  will  be  at- 
tached :  and  if  it  be  not  the  one  elected  by  the  bishop,  he 
shall  be  the  diocesan  thereof. 

"Whenever  the  division  of  a  diocese  into  two  or  more 
dioceses  shall  be  ratified  by  the  General  Convention,  each 
of  the  dioceses  shall  be  snbiect  to  the  constitution  and 
canons  of  the  diocese  so  divided,  except  as  local  circum- 
stances may  prevent,  until  the  same  may  be  altered  in  ei- 
ther diocese  by  the  convention  thereof.  And  whenever  a 
diocese  shall  be  formed  out  of  two  or  more  existing  dio- 
ceses, the  new  diocese  shall  be  subject  to  the  constitu- 
tion and  canons  of  that  one  of  the  said  existing  dioceses 
to  which  the  greater  nutoiber  of  clergymen  shall  have  l>e- 
longed  prior  to  the  erection  of  such  new  diocese,  until  the 
aame  may  be  altered  by  the  convention  of  the  new  dio- 

"Abt.  VI.  The  mode  of  trying  bishops  shall  be  pro- 
vided by  the  General  Convention.  The  court  appointed 
for  that  purpose  shall  be  composed  of  bishops  only.  In 
every  diocese,  the  mode  of  trying  presbyters  and  deacons 
may  be  instituted  by  the  convention  of  the  diocese.  None 
but  a  bishop  shall  pronounce  sentence  of  admonition,  sus- 
pension, or  deCTaaatlon  from  the  ministry,  on  any  clergy- 
man, whether  bishop,  presbyter,  or  deacon. 

**Akt.  VIL  Ko  person  shall  be  admitted  to  holy  orders 
until  he  shall  have  been  examined  by  the  bishop  and  by 
two  presbyters,  and  shall  have  exhibited  such  testimoni- 


als and  other  requisites  as  the  canons  in  that  case  pro> 
vided  mav  direct.  Nor  shall  anv  person  be  ordained  un- 
til he  shall  have  subscril)ed  the  following  declaration : 

*(  •I  do  believe  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  contain  all 
things  necessary  to  salvation ;  and  I  do  solemnly  engage 
to  conform  to  the  doctrines  and  worship  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States.' 

**No  pers4m  ordained  by  a  foreign  bishop  shall  be  per> 
mitted  to  officiate  as  a  minister  of  this  Church  until  he 
shall  have  complied  with  the  canon  or  canons  in  that 
case  provided,  and  have  also  subscribed  the  aforesaid 
declaration. 

**Abt.  VIII.  A  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments,  and  other  rites  aud  ceremonies 
of  the  Church,  articles  of  religion,  and  a  form  and  manner 
of  making,  ordaining,  and  consecrating  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons,  when  established  by  this  or  a  (hture  Gener- 
al Convention,  shall  be  used  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  those  dioceses  which  shall  have  adopted  tnis 
Constitution.  No  alteration  or  addition  shall  oe  made 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  or  other  offices  of  the 
Church,  or  the  articles  of  religion,  unless  the  same  shall 
be  proposed  in  one  General  Convention,  and  by  a  resolve 
thereof  made  known  to  the  convention  of  every  diocese, 
and  adopted  at  the  subsequent  General  Convention.  J*rO' 
tided,  however,  that  the  General  Convention  shall  have 
power,  ft'om  time  to  time,  to  amend  the  Lectionary ;  but 
no  act  for  this  purixise  shall  be  valid  which  is  not  voted 
for  by  a  miOority  of  the  whole  number  of  bishops  entitled 
to  seats  in  the  House  of  Bishops,  and  by  a  majority  of  all 
the  dioceses  entitled  to  representation  in  the  House  of 
Deputies. 

"Akt.  IX.  This  Constitution  shall  be  unalterable,  un- 
less in  General  Convention,  by  the  Church,  in  a  majority 
of  the  dioceses  which  may  have  adopted  the  same ;  and 
all  alterations  shall  be  first  proposed  in  one  General  Con- 
vention, and  made  known  to  the  several  diocesan  conven- 
tions, before  they  shall  be  finally  agreed  to  or  ratified  in 
the  ensuing  General  Convention. 

**AmT.  XT  Bishops  for  foreign  countries,  on  doe  appli- 
cation therefirom,  mav  be  consecrated,  with  the  approha- 
tion  of  the  bishops  of  this  Church,  or  a  majority  of  them, 
signified  to  the  presiding  bishop,  he  therenpon  taking  or- 
der for  the  same,  and  they  being  satisfied  that  the  person 
designated  for  the  office  has  been  duly  chosen  and  prop- 
erly qualified ;  the  Order  of  Consecration  to  be  conform- 
ed, as  nearly  as  may  be,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  bishops, 
to  the  one  used  in  this  Chnrch.  Such  bishops,  so  conse- 
crated, shall  not  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  diocesan  or' 
assistant  bishop  In  any  diocese  in  the  United  Stotcs,  nor 
be  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Bishops,  nor  exer- 
cise any  episoopal  authority  in  said  states. ** 

From  the  constitution  just  given  it  is  evident  that 
the  General  Conreotion  is  the  highest  legislative  au- 
thority in  the  Church,  and  its  legislation  is  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  whole  Church  throughout  the  United  States. 
There  is  as  yet  no  Court  of  Appeals,  although  it  is  felt 
that  there  is  need  of  such  a  court.  It  is  believed  that 
it  will  ere  long  be  oonstitutcdj  so  as  to  adjudicate  upon 
all  those  matters  which  a  body,  made  up  as  the  General 
Convention  ia,  cannot  adequately  judge  or  act  upon. 
Each  diocese,  whether  a  whole  state  or  a  portion  of  a 
state,  is  independent  of  all  control  except  that  of  the 
general  laws  of  the  Church  enacted  by  the  General  Con- 
vention. Each  bishop,  and  the  clergy  and  laity  under 
his  jurisdiction,  meet  in  annual  convention  and  legi»* 
late  upon  all  subjects  which  specially  concern  the  dio- 
cese and  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  within  its  limits. 
Each  parish  also,  consisting  of  its  rector,  vestry,  and 
congregation,  is  independent  in  its  sphere  of  labor,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  canons  of  the  diocese  and  of  the  whole 
Church,  and  to  a  visitation,  at  least  yearly,  of  the  bish- 
op of  the  diocese.  Thus  freedom  of  thought  and  action 
is  secured  to  all,  with  a  doe  and  proper  subonlination  to 
higher  authority  in  all  cases  where  higher  authority 
must  needs  supervene. 

The  laws  which  regulate  Church  affairs  arc  contained 
in  the  ^*  Digest  of  the  Canons  for  the  Govcniment  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,"  as 
passed  and  adopted  in  the  general  conventions  from  1859 
to  1877.  The  canons  are  arranged  in  the  most  method- 
ical and  approved  style  of  legal  enactments;  they  have 
been  prepared  by  some  of  the  ablest  canonists  and  law- 
yers in  the  communion  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  and  they  cover  the  entire  ground  respecting 
which  the  Church  can  legislate  as  a  whole  or  united 
body.  They  are  distributed  into  Four  Titles,  Canons  of 
each  Title,  and  Sections  of  Canons.    Historical  notes  as 
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to  dates  are  added,  so  that  any  particular  canon  upon 
any  subject  legislated  upon  by  the  Church  may  be 
traced  from  its  origin  through  all  its  modifications  to 
the  present  time.  Title  I  is  **  Of  the  Orders  in  the  Min- 
istry and  of  the  Doctrine  and  Worship  of  the  Church." 
There  are  twenty-four  canons  under  this  Title,  and  they 
cover  fully  and  explicitly  all  questions  relating  to  can- 
didates for  orders,  examinations,  ordination  of  deacons, 
ordination  of  priests,  general  regulation  of  ministers  and 
their  duties,  qualifications,  consecration  and  woric  of 
bishops,  domestic  and  foreign  missionary  bishops,  mode 
of  securing  an  accurate  view  of  the  Church,  the  use  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  etc.  Title  II  is  "  Of  Disci- 
pline." There-are  thirteen  canons  under  this  Title,  re- 
lating to  offences  for  which  ministers  may  be  tried  and 
punished,  dissolution  of  pastoral  connection,  renuncia- 
tion of  the  ministry,  abandonment  of  the  communion  of 
the  Church  by  a  bishop,  the  trial  of  a  bishop,  judicial 
sentences,  regulations  respecting  the  laity,  etc  Title 
III  is  *^  Of  the  Organized  Bodies  and  Officers  of  the 
Church."*  There  are  nine  canons  under  thu  Title,  hav- 
ing reference  to  meetings  of  General  Convention,  stand- 
ing committees,  trustees  of  the  General  Theological  Sem- 
inary, congregations  and  parishes,  organization  of  new 
dioceses,  etc.  Title  IV  relates  to  "  Miscellaneous  Pro- 
visions." It  has  four  canons,  in  reference  to  repealed 
canons,  enactment,  etc..  of  canons,  time  when  new  can- 
ons take  effect.  Our  limits  do  not  admit  of  printing 
these  canons  in  full,  nor  is  it  necessar}',  inasmuch  as 
they  are  readily  accessible  to  all  interested  in  their 
contents. 

III.  Statistics, — As  showing  the  steady  increase  and 
spread  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  we  give  the 
bishops,  clergy,  and  dioceses  by  decades  since  18*20,  as 
follows :  , 
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1820 
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From  the  Church  Almanac  and  the  summary  in  the 
journal  of  the  General  Convention  of  1877,  we  learn 
that  in  1877  there  were  nearly  8000  parishes,  with 
churches  and  chapels,  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States. 

Baptisms,  dnrlne  the  year  (infant  and  ndnlt)..  46,238 

Confirmations,  daring  tlie  yenr 98,800 

Marriages,             "        *•      "   (about)  10,000 

Sunday-school  teachers 80,828 

Sn nday-flchool  scholars (about)  970,000 

Communicants 809,069 

Contributions,  for  missionary  nud  church  pnr* 

poses $G,600,000 

Home  missionary  bishops  nine,  exercising  jnrisdiction 
in  the  great  territories  as  well  as  several  of  the  Western 
Btat^  in  Texas,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Their  sala- 
ries and  travelling  expenses  (amounting  to  at  least 
$30,000  per  antrum)  are  paid  by  the  domestic  commit- 
tee. There  are  over  200  missionaries  at  work  in 
these  fields.  Foreign  missionary  bishops  three — one 
in  China,  one  in  Japan,  one  in  Africa  (to  which  add 
bishop  in  Hayti).  There  are  in  these  jurisdictions,  in 
addition  to  the  bishops,  thirty- five  other  clergymen 
(foreign  and  native),  together  with  about  200  assist- 
ants, mostly  native  catechists,  lay  readers,  and  teachers. 
The  missionary  work  in  Greece  is  simply  educational, 
and  is  conducted  by  one  lady,  assisted  by  12  native 
teachers.  In  the  Mexican  Church  there  are  at  work 
the  Rev.  H.  C.  Riley,  D.D.,  and  P.  G,  Hernandez  (bish- 
ops elect),  with  four  other  presbyters,  two  ladies,  and  79 
lay  readers.  The  number  of  communicants  in  foreign 
fields  is  about  4000.  There  are  also  81  day-schools 
with  1800  scholars,  and  18  Sunday-schools  with  861 
scholars. 


Theological  semfuariea  and  schools  (in  16  dioceses 
and  1  missionary  jurisdiction) 16 

Church  colleges  (in  12  dioceses  and  9  missionary  Juris- 
dictions)  14 

Academic  tnstltntions  (In  26  dioceses  and  6  missionary 
jurisdictions) 81 

Other  educational  Institutions  (In  13  dioceses) 89 

Church  hospitals  (in  90  dioceses  and  9  missionary 
J  ttrisdicUons) 21 

Church  orphan  asylums  (in  90  dioceses  aud  9  mission- 
ary jurisdictions) 80 

Churtb  homes  ((n  91  dioceses) 84 

Periodicals  devoted  to  the  interests,  support,  and  de- 
fence of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church:  The  Church- 
man (weekly).  New  York;  The  Southern  ChurtAmam 
(weekly),  Alexandria,  Va.;  The  Episcopal  Register 
(weekly),  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  The  Standard  of  the 
Cross  (weekly),  Cleveland,  O.;  The  Western  Church 
(weekly),  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  The  Pacific  Churchman 
(weekly),  San  Francisco,  CaL;  Our  Dioceses  (weekly), 
Detroit,  Mich. ;  The  Spirit  of  Missions  (monthly),  New 
York ;  The  Church  Magazine  (monthly),  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.;  The  Church  Eclectic  (monthly),  TJtica,!?.  YI;  The 
American  Church  Review  (quarterly),  New  York. 

IV.  Authorities, — Works  used  in  the  preparation  of 
the  present  article:  White  [Bp.],  Memoirs  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  (1836,  8vo);  Wilson,  Life  of 
Bishop  White  (1839,  8vo) ;  Wilberforce  [Bp.],  history 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  (1849,  ]2mo) ;  An- 
derson, History  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Colo- 
nies (1856,  3  vols.  l2mo);  Hawkins,  Missions  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  North  American  Colonies 
(1845,  8vo) ;  Hawks,  Contiibutions  to  the  Ecdenastical 
History  of  the  United  States  (1836,  vol.  r,  8vo,  Virginia; 
1839,  vol.  ii,  8vo,  Maryland) ;  id.  Constitution  and  Can- 
ons of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Churdt  (1841,  8vo); 
Spragntt  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit  ^Episcopalian] 
(1860,  vol.  V,  8vo);  Coit,  Puritanism  (1845,  12mo); 
Hoffman  [Murray],  Ixno  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  (1850,  8vo);  id.  Ecclesiastical  Law  in  the  State 
of  New  York  (1868,  8vo),  and  The  Ritualistic  Law  of 
the  Church  (1872,  8vo);  Vinton,  Canon  Law  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  (1870, 
8vo) ;  Perry  [Bp.],  Handbook  of  the  General  Convene 
tions,  1785-1877  (1877, 12mo) ;  Hawks  and  Perry,  Jour- 
nals of  General  Convention  from  1786  to  1853  (1861,  vol 
i,  8vo,  with  notes).* 

Protestant  Bplscopal  Church  of  Ireland. 
Until  1871  this  body  formed  an  integral  part  of  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland.  It  is  still  call- 
ed by  a  major! tv  of  its  members  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
Its  official  title  is  «  The  hish  Church," 

Of  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Ireland 
we  have  written  under  the  article  Ireland  (q.  v.).  It 
has  been  shown  there  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
succeeded  in  establishing  her  hierarchical  power  in  the 
12th  century,  and  that  even  after  the  Reformation  in 
England  the  Irish  Church  remained  attached  to  Rome, 
and  only  by  the  influence  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  first 
felt  in  the  island  through  the  Danes,  who  made  their 
earliest  settlements  on  the  east  coast  at  the  close  of  the 
8th  century.  Bishop  Malachy,  who  filled  successively 
several  sees  in  Ireland,  and  who  was  full  of  enthusiasm 
for  papal  authority,  strove  hard  to  induce  the  Irish  bish- 
ops to  accept  palls  from  the  pope.  But  it  was  not  till 
after  his  death,  in  1152,  that,  at  the  Synod  of  Kells,  the 
four  archbishops  received  these  honors,  which,  though 
ostensibly  marks  of  distinctioni  were  in  reality  badges 
of  servitude,  binding  Ireland  to  the  footstool  of  the  pa- 
pacy. Three  years  later,  pope  Adrian  IV,  the  only  Eng- 
lishman who  ever  wore  the  triple  crown,  sent  Heniy 
II  of  England  a  bull,  authorizing  him  to  invade  Ire- 
land. What  the  papal  see  then  thought  of  the  relig^ 
ious  condition  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  may  be  learned 

*  The  above  article  was  originally  written  for  our  pages 
by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Spkncbb,  D.D.,  of  New  York  citv,  and 
was  afterwards  reprinted  by  its  author,  from  aavanco 
proof^  in  another  work  which  he  was  then  editing.  We 
nave  slightly  modified  one  or  two  expressions  to  which 
many  ox  our  readers  might  take  ezceptlon.~BD. 
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froa  a  bull  pablished  in  1172,  oonfimiing  tbat  of  1155. 
The  pope  states  the  object  of  pennitting  the  invasion 
of  Ireland  to  be  that  **  the  filthy  practices  of  the  land 
may  be  abolished,  and  the  baibarous  .nation  which  is 
called  by  the  Christian  name  may,  through  your  clem- 
ency, attain  unto  some  decency  of  manners;  and  that 
when  the  Church  of  that  country,  which  has  hitherto 
been  in  a  disordered  state,  shall  have  been  reduced  to 
better  order,  that  people  may  by  your  means  possess 
for  the  future  the  reality  as  well  as  the  name  of  the 
Christian  profession." 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  YUL,  papal  supremacy  was 
abolished  in  Ireland,  the  bishops  and  clergy  all  accept^ 
Ing  the  king  as  head  of  the  Church.  Queen  Mary  re- 
established the  pope's  authority,  but  Elizabeth's  reign 
gave  a  distinctively  Reformed  character  to  the  Chureh. 
Many  rebellions  occurring  among  the  native  Irish  dur- 
ing this  reign,  and  Rome  astutely  throwing  all  her 
weight  against  England,  the  Reformation  came  to  be 
regarded  as  essentially  English,  though  the  leading 
clergy  of  the  time  assented  to  the  change.  The  pope 
took  advantage  of  the  anti- English  feeling  by  send- 
ing to  the  island  multitudes  oC  missionary  bishope  and 
priests,  who  succeeded  in  holding  the  native  Irish  with- 
in the  pale  of  Roman  Catholicism.  During  the  two 
following  centuries,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
(to  which  we  now  give  this  name,  as  during  this  period 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland  rose  to  importance), 
suffered  many  vicissitudes ;  but  by  the  Revolution  of 
1688  and  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  it  was  placed  in  a  po- 
sition of  assured  stability  as  a  Protestant  body.  Still, 
the  very  intimate  connection  t)etween  the  Chureh  and 
the  government,  necessitated  by  the  hostile  elements 
with  which  both  had  been  surrounded,  had  exercised 
upon  the  former  a  very  unwholesome  influence.  The 
Church  had  been  treated  as  little  more  than  a  mere  de- 
partment of  government.  **  Many  of  the  bishops,  dur- 
ing this  period,  seem  to  have  held  High-Church  views ; 
and,  with  some  bright  exceptions,  a  general  deadness 
in  religious  matten  prevailed,  and  along  with  it  an 
indisposition  to  tolerate  dissent  in  any  shape  whatev- 
er. This  deadness  of  religious  life  characterized  all 
the  churches  in  the  reigns  of  Anne  and  the  Georges, 
though  bright  examples  may  be  cited  of  the  contrary 
spirit.  The  names  of  Richardson,  Atkins,  and  Brown 
may  be  mentioned  with  honor  as  those  of  clergymen 
who,  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century,  took  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  native 
Irish  through  the  medium  of  their  own  language. 
Archbishop  Boulter,  bishop  Berkeley,  and  othera  may 
be  noted  among  the  membere  of  the  Episcopal  bench 
who  exhibited  an  earnest  spirit  of  devotion  and  prac- 
tical godliness.  Wesley  and  his  followers  among  the 
Methodists  did  much  by  their  labors,  first  inside  and 
then  outside  the  Church,  to  awaken  evangelical  life 
among  all  ranks  of  the  national  clergy.  But  English 
influence  was,  during  this  period,  too  often  used  in  a 
wrong  direction.  English  clergymen  were  frequently 
thrust  into  the  best  Church  livings  in  Ireland,  and 
Irish  bishoprics  were  fiUed  with  Englishmen,  while  the 
earnest  parochial  clergymen  of  the  land  were  neglected 
and  despised.  Dean  Swift's  witty  description  of  the 
honest  clergymen  nominated  to  Irish  bishoprics  being 
waylaid  and  murdered  by  highwaymen  on  Hounslow 
Heath,  who  then  seized  on  their  '  lettere  patent,'  came 
to  Ireland,  and  got  consecrated  in  their  room,  shows 
what  was  thought,  in  some  quarters,  of  many  of  the 
men  who,  at  this  dark  sbri,  bore  spiritual  rule  in  the 
Church  of  Ireland "  (Wright's  Lecture  on  the  Church 
oflrekmd). 

Perhaps  no  other  Church  in  Christendom  was  so 
much  influenced  by  the  Wesleyan  revival  of  religion. 
The  evangelical  leaven  imparted  at  that  time,  assist- 
ed by  an  intense  antipathy  to  Romanism,  has  spread 
through  the  whole  Church,  so  that  ritualistic  and 
Broad- Church  elements  are  almost  unknown  within 
its  bounds.    This  fact  is  the  more  striking  as  some  of 
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the  most  influential  prelates  have  been,  and  are,  Eng- 
lishmen of  High-Church  tendencies. 

By  Gladstone's  disendowment  act,  known  as  the 
"  Irish  Church  Act,  1869,"  it  was  provided  that  on  and 
after  Jan.  1 ,  1871,  the  "  Church  of  Ireland  **  should  cease 
to  be  established  by  law.  A  corporate  body,  named 
*'  The  Commissioners  of  Church  Temporalities  in  Ire- 
land," was  appointed,  to  which  body  were  intrusted  all 
the  temporal  affain  of  the  Church,  until  such  time  as 
the  representative  body  of  the  Church  should  supersede 
them.  This  corporation  was  endowed  with  extensive 
powers  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  act.  They 
were  freed  from  all  restraints  of  the  courts  of  law,  and 
received  all  the  powers  and  privileges  of  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery.  The  Commissioners  were  ordered  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  yearly  income  which  any  per- 
son, lay  or  clerical,  derived  from  the  Church,  and  **  to 
pay  each  year  to  every  such  holder  an  annuity  equal 
to  the  amount  of  yeariy  income  so  ascertained.*'  This 
annuity  was  to  continue,  even  though  the  annuitant 
should  become  disabled  from  attending  to'  the  duties 
of  his  ofllce,  **  by  age,  sickness,  or  permanent  infirmity, 
or  by  any  cause  other  than  his  own  wilful  default."  All 
laws  were  repealed  which  would  hamper  the  Church 
in  exercising  the  utmost  freedom  in  self-government 
The  ecclesiastical  laws  existing  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
establishment, including  <<  articles,  doctrines,  rites,  rules, 
discipline,  and  ordinances,"  were  to  continue  binding  on 
the  members  of  the  Church,  as  if  subsisting  "  by  con- 
tract;" except  that  nothing  in  these  laws  "should  be 
construed  to  confer  on  any  bishop,  etc.,  any  coercive  ju- 
risdiction whatsoever."  It  was  also  provided  that  no 
change  should  be  made  in  the  laws  of  the  Church,  so 
as  to  deprive  any  person  of  his  annuity. 

By  a  convention  of  bishops  and  representatives  of 
the  Church,  held  in  Dubliu  in  1870,  a  constitution  was 
agreed  upon.  The  preamble  asserts  a  belief  in  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Bible,  and  a  determination  to  preserve 
the  **  three  orders  of  bishops,  priests  or  presbyters,  and 
deacons  in  the  sacred  ministry."  It  contains  also  a 
protest  "  against  all  those  innovations  in  doctrine  and 
worship  which,  at  the  Reformation,  this  Church  did  dis- 
own and  reject." 

The  supreme  court  of  the  Church  is  the  General 
Synod,  It  consists  of  three  orders,  viz.,  bishops,  clergy, 
and  laity.  It  is  also  divided  into  two  houses,  viz.,  the 
House  of  Bishops  and  the  House  of  Representatives; 
the  former  consisting  of  all  archbishops  and  bishops, 
the  latter  of  208  representatives  of  the  clergy  and  416 
representatives  of  the  laity,  all  these  to  be  elected  for 
three  years.  "  The  bishops  shall  vote  separately  from 
the  representatives;  and  no  question  shidl  be  deemed 
to  have  been  carried,  unless  there  be  in  its  favor  a  ma- 
jority of  the  bishops  present,  if  they  desire  to  vote, 
and  a  majority  of  the  clerical  and  lay  representatives 
present,  voting  conjointly  or  by  orders;  provided  al- 
ways that  if  a  question  aflirmed  by  a  majority  of  the 
clerical  or  lay  representatives,  voting  conjointly  or  by 
orders,  but  rejected  by  a  majority  of  the  bishops,  shall 
be  reafiirmed  at  the  next  ordinary  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Synod  by  not  less  than  two  thirds  of  the  clerical 
and  lay  representative^  it  shall  be  deemed  to  be  carried, 
unless  it  be  negatived  by  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
then  entire  existing  order  of  bishops."  The  Greneral 
Synod  has  power  to  alter,  abrogate,  or  enact  canons,  and 
to  control  any  regulation  made  by  a  diocesan  synod,  so 
far  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  against  the  admis- 
sion of  any  principle  inexpedient  for  the  common  inter- 
est of  the  Church. 

The  IHoeesan  Synod  consists  of  the  bishop,  of  the 
benefk>ed  and  licensed  clergymen  of  the  diocese,  and  at 
least  one  lasrman,  called  synodsman,  for  each  parish  in 
the  diocese.  The  bishop,  clergy,  and  laity  sit  and  de- 
bate and  vote  together ;  but  six  members  of  either  or- 
der may  call,  upon  any  question,  for  a  vote  by  orders. 
If  the  bishop  dissent  from  the  other  two  orders  with  re- 
spect to  any  proposed  act  of  the  synod,  all  action  there- 
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upon  is  Buspended  uDtil  the  next  annnal  meeting  of  the 
synod;  and  should  such  act  be  then  reafflrmed  by  two 
thirds  of  each  of  the  other  ordeis,  and  the  bishop  still 
dissent,  it  is  submitted  to  the  General  Synod,  whose  de- 
cision is  final. 

The  representative  body  consists  of  the  archbishops 
and  bishops,  of  one  cleriod  and  two  lay  members  for 
each  diocese,  and  of  such  number  of  other  persons  electa 
ed  as  shall  be  eqnal  to  the  number  of  dioceses.  This 
body  is  a  Board  of  Trustees,  holding  the  temporalities 
of  the  Church. 

There  is  a  Committee  of  Patronage  in  each  diocese, 
consisting  of  the  bishop,  one  lay  and  two  clerical  mem- 
bers. In  each  parish  there  are  three  persons  named 
parochial  nominators.  When  an  incumbent  is  to  be 
appointed,  the  Committee  of  Patronage  and  the  paro- 
chial nominators  form  a  Board  of  Nomination,  presided 
over  by  the  bishop,  who  has  an  independent  and  also  a 
casting  vote.  This  board  nominates  a  clergyman  to 
the  bishop,  who,  if  he  decline  to  institute  the  nominee, 
must  give  him,  if  so  required,  his  reasons  in  writing  for 
so  declining.  Bishops  are  nominated  by  the  diocesan 
synods,  and  confirmed  by  the  Bench  of  Bishops. 

The  disestablished  Church  has  already  taken  advan- 
tage of  its  freedom  to  revise  carefully  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer.  Some  extracts  from  the  preface  to  the 
Revised  Prayer-book,  to  be  printed  during  this  year 
(1878),  will  show  the  object  and  animus  of  the  revi- 
sion :  **  When  this  Church  of  Ireland  ceased  to  be  es- 
tablished by  law,  and  thereupon  some  alteration  in  our 
public  liturgy  became  needful,  it  was  earnestly  desired 
by  many  that  occasion  should  be  taken  for  considering 
what  changes  the  lapse  of  years  or  exigency  of  our 
present  times  and  circumstances  might  have  rendered 
expedient"  "  We  now  afresh  declare  that  the  posture 
of  kneeling  prescribed  to  all  communicants  is  not  ap- 
pointed for  any  purpose  of  adoration  of  Christ^s  body 
and  blood  under  the  veils  of  bread  and  wine,  but  only 
for  a  signification  of  our  humble  and  grateful  acknowl- 
edgment, and  for  the  avoiding  of  such  profanation  and 
disorder  as  might  ensue  if  some  such  reverent  and  uni- 
form posture  were  not  enjoined.'*  **In  the  Office  for 
Visitation  of  the  Sick  we  have  deemed  it  fitting  that 
absolution  should  be  pronounced  to  penitents  in  the 
form  appointed  in  the  Office  for  the  Holy  Communion." 
The  portions  of  the  Apocrypha  which  were  in  the  Ta- 
ble of  Lessons  have  been  expunged,  and  the  rubric  has 
been  omitted  which  directed  the  use  on  certain  days  of 
the  Athanasian  Creed. 

The  following  are  the  numerical  statistics  of  the 
Irish  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  as  compared  with 
other  religious  denominations  in  the  island.  The  total 
number  of  clergymen  is  about  1900. 


The  act  of  disestablishment  technically  decreed  also 
disendowment,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  en- 
dowment of  the  Church  was  absorbed  by  the  compen- 
sations granted.  Most  of  those  who  were  entitled  to 
annuides  commuted  their  income,  or  compounded  with 
the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  for  a  fixed  sum,  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  leave  a  large  capital  sum  for  church  en- 
dowment, and  thu  endowment  was  augmented  by  large 
donations,  amounting,  in  the  first  five  3rears  of  disestab- 
lishment, to  £1,180,108.  As  an  example  of  composi- 
tion, the  bishop  of  Deny  was  entitled  to  an  annual 
income  of  £18,781.  Upon  compounding,  he  received 
£101,498,  leaving  a  balance  to  the  Endowment  Fund 
of  the  Church  of  £100,288.  The  present  endowment 
of  the  Church  is  upwards  of  £7,000,000. 

See  Dr.  Todd,  St.  Patrick ;  Killen,  Eodenattical  Hi$^ 
lory  of  Ireland  f  King,  Church  Hutory  of  Irdcmd; 
Froude,  History  of  England  f  Godkin,  Ireland  and  her 
Churches;  pamphlets  by  Dr.  C  H.  H.  Wright,  on  The 
DvnnUy  School  of  Trimty  CiMege,  The  Church  of  Ire- 
land, etc.;  The  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Gazette^ from  1871  to 
1878 ;  Tfte  Irish  Church  Directory ;  Lanigan,  Ee^esiaS' 
tical  Bistory  of  Ireland.     (Q.  a  J.) 

Protestant  Bpisoopal  Free-Churoh  Aaso* 
elation.  This  body,  formed  in  1875  within  the  pale 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  advocates  the  free- 
seat  system  for  houses  of  worship,  and  has  grown  to 
such  large  proportions  in  the  short  time  of  its  existence 
that  it  now  goes  beyond  its  originally  intended  mission 
and  assumes  the  work  of  Church  extension  also,  i.  e.  it 
affords  help  to  feeble  churches,  provided  they  do  not  rent 
or  sell  pews.  The  secretary  of  the  society  reported  at 
its  third  annual  meeting  (May  13, 1878)  285  clerical,  18 
life,  and  126  annual  contributors.  Twenty-one  of  the 
bishops  of  the  Church  are  patrons. 

Protestant  Friends.  See  Free  Conobeoa- 
TioNs;  Rationalism. 

Protestant  Methodists.  See  Methodism; 
Methodist  Protestants. 

Protestant  Union  of  Oermany  is  a  body  com- 
posed of  the  members  of  the  Evangdical  Protestant 
Church.  It  has  been  in  existence  since  1863.  Its  aim 
is  the  complete  separation  of  the  Church  from  the  State; 
a  synodical  Church  system  for  all  Protestant  Germany; 
the  union  of  religion  and  intellectual  culture,  faith  and 
science,  i.  e.  the  advancement  of  the  Christian  religion 
in  harmony  with  free  inveBtig^ti<ms  and  ever-advancing 
intellectusi  culture,  and  the  warring  against  everything 
hierarchical  as  well  as  against  the  radical  denials  of  re- 
ligion. It  was  projected  in  1868  in  the  duchy  of  Baden, 
and  in  1864  its  headquarters  were  established  at  Heidel- 
berg, where  the  annnal  meetings  of  the  Union,  called 
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Rooua  Cftlhollet. 


PtolMtaat  EpiMopaL 


NoB'EpiMOptl 

ProUaUnU. 


OtfcOT  ChrbtUa 
PenoaaloBt. 


J«wa. 


Lelnster.... 
Mnnster . . . 

Ulster 

Connanght. 

ToUl.... 


1861. 

1,862,668 

1,480,076 

•M,618 

866,088 


1871. 

1,141,401 

1,808,476 

804,686 

808,688 


,18«1. 

180,667 
80,860 

891,816 
40,696 


4,006,866     4,141,988 


6l»8,867 


I8T1. 

170,879 
77,866 

896,706 
86,846 


1881. 

81,660 

10,066 

643,481 

6,187 


688,896 


681,164 


1871. 

90,291 

9,688 

689,774 

^66l 


1861. 

8,607 

8,664 

19,886 

889 


668,888 


18,896 


1871. 

8,810 

989 

14,881 

666 


1861. 

888 
9 

68 
1 


iy,us6 


898 


1871. 

186 
10 
68 


968 


Rate  per  cent. 


Decrease,  863,888 
8.06 


Decrease,  10,068 
1.46 


Decrease,  88,916 
8.94 


Increase,  640 
8.47 


DecreaM,  135 
84.86 


The  only  divinity  school  in  Ireland  available  for  the- 
ological students  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
is  that  of  Trinity  College.  The  Church  has  no  official 
voice  in  the  management  of  this  school,  but  until  very 
lately  no  one  could  obtain  a  theological  degree  from  it 
without  signing  the  Thirty -nine  Articles.  In  Nov., 
1876,  a  statute  was  passed  by  the  senate  of  the  univer- 
sity abolishing  this  test  and  admitting  even  laymen  to 
degrees.  The  board  of  Trinity  College  has  also  lately 
provided  that  any  Christian  Church  of  the  land  may 
establish  a  theological  faculty  alongside  that  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 


the  Protestantentaff,  were  held  and  all  business  of  the 
body  was  transacted.  At  present  the  headquarters  of 
the  Union  axe  at  Berlin,  and  since  the  unification  of 
Germany  the  purpose  is  to  organize  a  German  National 
Church,  for  which  the  State  shall  apportion  a  tax  upon 
every  member  and  recognise  the  organism  by  collecting 
the  tax  so  obtained.  Every  person  belonging  to  this 
Church  of  the  nation  is  to  enjoy  liberty  of  thought  and 
utterance,  giving  even  greater  breadth  of  freedom  than 
the  membm  of  the  Anglican  communion  enjoy.  See 
Dr.  Lindsay's  Letter  from  Germany  in  Zion's  Herald^ 
Boston,  Oct.  5, 1876.    See  also  Prussia.    (J.  H.  W.) 
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Frotestantentag.    See  Protestamt  UmoN  of 

GSBVANT. 

Protestantiflm  is  the  advocacy  of  the  anthority 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  above  and  without  any  other. 
The  Romanist  and  Jew  hold  to  trcuUiion  (q.  v.)  as  hav- 
ing the  warrant  of  authority,  but  the  Protestants  refuse 
to  yield  to  any  arguments  not  clearly  and  directly  dravm 
from  the  sacred  Word  of  God.  There  arise,  of  course, 
various  questions  as  to  what  this  Word  is,  and  how  it  is 
to  be  interpreted.  In  regard  to  the  former,  the  Protes- 
tant holds  that  the  Holy  Bible  is  composed  only  of  the 
canonical  writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  [see 
Canon],  while  the  Roman  Catholics  also  ascribe  canon- 
ical authority  to  the  so-called  Apocr^'pha  of  the  Old 
Testament.  See  Apocrypha.  The  right  of  interpre- 
tation the  Roman  Catholic  Church  claims  to  be  hers 
alone,  while  the  Protestant  Church  concedes  this  right 
in  a  stricter  sense  to  every  one  who  possesses  the  requi- 
site gifts  and  attainments,  but  in  a  more  comprehen- 
sive sense  to  every  Christian  who  seeks  after  salvation, 
proceeding  upon  the  principle  that  Scripture  is  its  own 
interpreter  according  to  the  analogia  fideL  See  In- 
TEBPBBTATioN.  With  this  is  connected  the  assump- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  that  the  Vulgate 
version,  which  it  sanctions,  is  to  be  preferred  to  all  other 
versions  as  the  authentic  one,  and  is  thus  to  a  certain 
extent  of  equal  importance  with  the  original,  while 
Protestants  regard  the  original  only  as  authentic. 

The  object  of  Protestant  Christianity  is  freedom  from 
that  ecclesiasticism  which  the  primitive  Church  was 
unacquainted  with,  and  which  owes  its  origin  and  de- 
velopment to  the  mediieval  Church.  *'  The  Reforma- 
tion, viewed  in  its  most  general  character,"  says  Ull- 
mann  {Reformers  before  the  Jieformatwn,  i,  13),  ''was 
the  reaction  of  Christianity  as  Gospel  against  Christian- 
ity as  law."  It  is  therefore  inconsistent  for  Anglican 
High-Churchmen  and  their  followers  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  to  assert  that  Protestantism  is  simply  negcUive, 
It  is  positive  as  well,  for  it  not  only  discards  one  inter- 
pretation of  Christianity,  but  espouses  another.  It  denies 
the  right  of  the  Church  to  stand  in  authority  of  the  indi- 
vidual, but  it  gives  a  circumscribed  and  well-defined  lib- 
erty to  the  individual — not  absolute  license.  "  The  lib- 
erty which  the  Reformers  prized  first  and  chiefly,"  says 
Prof.  Fisher  (//u/.  of  the  Rtf,  p.  9),  "was  not  the  ab- 
stract right  to  choose  one's  creed  without  constraint, 
but  a  liberty  that  flows  from  the  enforced  appropriation 
by  the  soul  of  truth  in  harmony  with  its  inmost  nature 
and  its  conscious  necessities."  The  nature  of  Protes- 
tantism, the  essence  of  Protestantism,  the  principle  of 
Protestantism,  is  freedom,  but  freedom  only  from  the  re- 
straints of  man,  from  a  tyranny  of  conscience,  from  aU 
B3rstems  which  had  previous  to  the  great  Reforma- 
tion been  imposed  upon  man  without  any  divine  war- 
rant. It  is  freedom  on  the  basis  of  obedience  to  God 
and  to  his  holy  Word.  It  is  that  freedom  which  con- 
sists in  the  cheerful  and  ready  obedience  to  the  divine 
Word  and  to  the  divine  WiU.  It  is  the  freedom  of  the 
republic, and  not  the  license  of  the  commune;  it  is  the 
liberty  of  common-sense,  and  not  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
idealist  *'The  principle  of  Protestantism,"  says  Dr. 
SchafT,  "is  evangelical  freedom  in  Christ,  its  aim  to 
bring  every  soul  into  direct  relation  to  Christ.  Roman- 
ism puts  the  Churoh  first  and  Christ  next;  Protestants 
ism  reverses  the  order.  Romanism  says.  Where  the 
Church  is  (meaning  thereby  the  papal  organization), 
there  is  Christ ;  Protestantism  says,  Where  Christ  is, 
there  is  the  Church ;  Romanism  says.  Where  the  Cath- 
olic tradition  is,  there  is  the  Bible  and  the  infallible  rule 
of  faith ;  Protestantism  says.  Where  the  Bible  is,  there 
is  the  true  tradition  and  the  infallible  rule  of  faith ; 
Romanism  says.  Where  good  works  are,  there  are  faith 
and  justification;  Protestantism  says,  Where  faith  is, 
there  are  justification  and  good  works.  Romanism  throws 
Mary  and  the  saints  between  Christ  and  the  believer; 
Protestantism  goes  directly  to  the  Saviour.  Romanism 
proceeds  from  the  visible  Church  (the  papacy)  to  the  in- 


visible Church ;  Protestantism  from  the  invisible  Church 
(the  true  body  of  Christ)  to  the  visible;  Romanism 
works  from  without,  and  fh>m  the  general  to  the  partic- 
ular; Protestantism  from  within,  and  from  the  individ- 
ual to  the  generaL  Protestantism  is  a  protest  against 
the  tyranny  of  man  on  the  basis  of  the  authority  of 
Grod.  It  proclaims  the  Bible  to  be  the  only  infallible 
rule  of  Christian  faith  and  practice,  and  teaches  justifi- 
cation by  gnce  alone,  as  apprehended  by  a  living  faith. 
It  holds  up  Christ  as  all  in  all,  whose  word  is  all-sufll- 
cient  to  teach,  whose  grace  is  idl-sufficient  to  save.  Its 
mission  is  to  realize  the  universal  priesthood  and  king- 
ship of  all  believers  by  bringing  them  all  into  direct 
union  and  fellowship  with  Christ"  (Ckrisfian  IntelH'- 
ffeneert  Jan.  li,  1869).  Dr.  Hagenbach  objects  to  this 
reduction  of  Protestantism  to  one  fundamental  princi- 
ple, and  offen  three  as  its  basis — viz.  (1)  the  real  prin- 
ciple, living  faith  in  Christ;  (2)  the  formal  principle, 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  rule  of  faith ;  (3) 
the  socta/  principle,  forming  a  community,  of  which 
Christ  is  the  individual  head,  and  of  which  all  the  mem- 
bers are  priests  unto  God  (see  TheoL  Studien  v.  Kritiktn^ 
January,  1854,  art.  i).  In  this  division  every  essential 
characteristic  of  Protestantism  seems  to  have  been  con- 
sidered by  this  master  theologian. 

Romanists  charge  against  ProtestanUsm  that  its  re- 
sistance of  dogmatism  makes  it  synonymous  with  scep- 
ticism (q.  V.)  and  unbelief.  This  is  very  unfair.  Pret- 
estantism  reposes  implicitly  on  what  it  believes  to  be 
the  divine  authority  of  the  inspired  writers  of  the 
books  of  Holy  Scripture;  whereas  scepticism  and  un- 
belief acknowledge  no  authority  external  to  the  mind, 
no  communication  superior  to  reason  and  science.  Prot- 
estantism, although  by  its  attitude  of  independence  it 
seems  similar  to  the  other  two  systems,  is  really  sepa- 
rated by  a  difTerence  of  kind,  and  not  merely  of  degree. 
'*  The  spiritual  earnestness  which  characterized  the  Ref- 
ormation," says  Farrar  (Crit,  Hitt,  of  Free  Thovghty  p. 
7), "  prevented  the  changes  in  religions  belief  from  de- 
veloping into  scepticism  proper ;  and  the  theology  of  the 
Reformation  is  accordingly  an  example  of  defence  and 
reconstruction  as  well  as  of  revulsion."  Protestantism 
was  a  form  of  free  thought,  but  only  in  the  sense  of  a 
return  from  human  authority  to  that  of  Scripture.  It 
was  equally  a  reliance  on  a  historic  religion,  equally 
an  appeal  to  the  immemorial  doctrine  of  the  Churdi 
with  Roman  Catholicism,  but  it  conceived  that  the  New 
Testament  itself  contained  a  truer  souroe  than  tradition 
for  ascertaining  the  apostolic  declaration  of  it. 

Some  writers — Romanists,  and  even  some  within  the 
Protestant  fold,  but  hardly  of  the  faith — have  declared 
"Protestantism  a  failure."  They  have  attempted  to 
show  that  its  territory  is  principally  within  the  limits 
it  acquired  in  the  period  of  the  great  Reformation,  and 
that  its  prospects  for  extension  are  lessening  every  day. 
Macaulay  ha^  treated  this  question  in  a  spirited  essay, 
in  which  with  certain  reasons  which  are  pertinent  and 
valuable  is  coupled  a  singular  denial  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  religion  is  progressive,  or  at  all  dependent  upon 
the  general  enlightenment  of  the  human  mind.  Apart 
from  his  paradoxical  speculation  on  this  last  point,  his 
statement  of  the  grounds  of  the  arrest  of  the  progress  of 
Protestantism,  though  eloquent  and  valuable,  is  quite 
incomplete.  The  principal  causes  of  this  arrest  have 
been  thus  ably  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Fisher  (^Higt,  of  the 
/Z^.p.  415  sq.) :  (1.)  The  ferment  that  attended  the  rise 
of  Protestantism  led  to  a  ciystaUizing  of  parties,  and 
thus  incited  to  raise  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  its  fur- 
ther progress.  (2.)  The  political  arrangements  which 
were  adopted  in  difTerent  countries,  in  consequence  of 
the  religious  division,  all  tended  to  confine  Protestant- 
ism within  the  limits  which  it  had  early  attained.  (8.) 
The  want  of  the  spirit  of  propagandisro.  Romanism  is 
always  aggressive ;  Protestantism,  generally  speaking, 
maintains  only  that  which  comes  within  its  sphere.  (4.) 
The  counter-reformation  of  the  Romish  Church  and  its 
avowed  determ  ination  to  remove  gross  abuses  have  stayed 
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bat  too  often  the  step  of  aggresaon  from  the  Protestants. 
(5.)  The  disjointed  condition  of  Protestantism ;  its  con- 
stant warfarings  of  brother  with  brother;  the  absence 
of  a  tolerant  spirit  for  difference  of  opinion  in  non-es- 
sentials, have  facilitated  the  advance  of  their  common 
enemyi  still  further  strengthened  by  perfect  organiza- 
tion. (6.)  The  inability  of  Protestantism  to  turn  to  the 
best  account  the  wide  diversity  of  talents  and  char- 
acter which  is  constantly  developing  in  evangelical 
Christianity.  In  Komanism  Ignatius  and  Bellarmine 
can  labor  side  by  side.  In  Protestantism  Wesley  and 
Whitefield  must  become  the  founders  of  new  sects.  (7.) 
The  disposition  of  races.  Montesquieu,  in  his  Eqnit 
de»  Lois,  remarks  that  Protestantism  is  prevalent  in 
Northern,  Catholicism  in  Southern  Europe,  and  explains 
most  Judiciously,  ^  C*est  que  les  peuples  du  nord  ont  et 
auront  toujours  un  esprit  d*independance  et  de  liberU^, 
que  n'ont  pas  les  peuples  du  midL" 

If  Protestantism  be  a  failure,  it  has  its  failure  in  its 
tuccesseM,  These  are  well  set  forth  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  Prof.  Fisher's  address  at  the  Evangelical  Al- 
liance Congress  in  1874 : 

"  (1.)  Its  whole  character  Is  favorable  to  civil  and  relig- 
ions freedom  and  the  promotion  of  the  multiplied  adviui- 
tiiges  which  freedom  oringe  In  its  traiu.  Under  Roman 
Catholicism  man  was  deprived  of  his  personal  rights : 
under  Protestantism  he  regained  them.  The  progress  of 
civilization,  iu  the  lone  course  of  historr,  is  marked  by 
the  growing  respect  paid  to  the  rights  of  the  iDdividoai, 
and  the  ampler  room  nflTorded  for  the  unfolding  of  hb 
powers,  and  for  the  realizing  of  his  aspirations.    There 


nes  were  welded  together 
master.  Sudi  empires  were  an  advance  upon  a  primitf  re 
state  of  thinss,  wnere  every  roan*s  hand  waa  against  his 
neighbor.  Yet  they  were  a  crude  form  of  crystaJlization. 
nnd^  they  were  iutrlnslcally  weak.  The  little  cities  of 
Greece,  with  their  freer  political  life,  and  the  larger  scope 
which  they  allowed  for  the  activity  and  the  culture  of  the 
iudividuaf— comroanities  of  citizens— proved  more  than  a 
match  for  the  colossal  might  of  the  East.  Among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  however,  althonsh  governments  of 
law  had  supplanted  naked  force,  the  state  was  supreme, 
and  to  the  State  the  individual  must  yield  an  exclusive 
allegiance.  It  was  a  great  caln  when  the  Christian 
Church  arose,  and  when  the  Individual  became  conscions 
of  an  allegiance  of  the  soul  to  a  hi;B;her  kingdom— an  alle- 

Sance  which  did  not  supersede  his  loyalty  to  the  civil  an- 
ority,  but  limited  while  it  sanctioned  this  obligation. 
Bat  the  Church  itself  at  length  erected  a  supremacy  over 
the  individual  inconsistent  with  the  free  action  of  reason 
and  conscience,  and  even  stretched  that  supremacy  so  far 
as  to  dwarf  and  overshadow  civil  society.  It  reared  a 
theocracy,  and  subjected  everything  to  its  unlimited  sway. 
The  Reforin.itiou  gave  back  to  the  individual  his  proper 
antonomy.  The  result  Is  a  self-respect,  an  intellectual 
activity,  n  development  of  inventive  capacity  and  of  en- 
ergy of  character,  which  eive  rise  to  such  achievements 
in  science,  in  the  field  of  political  action,  and  In  every 
work  where  self-reliance  and  personal  force  are  called 
for,  as  would  be  impossible  under  the  opposite  system. 
In  the  period  immediately  following  the  Reformation 
signal  proofa  were  afforded  of  this  truth.  The  little  states 
of  Holland,  for  example,  proved  their  ability  to  cope  with 
the  Spanish  empire,  to  gain  their  independence,  and  to 
acquire  an  opulence  and  a  culture  which  recalled  the  best 
days  of  the  Grecian  republics.  They  beat  back  their  in- 
vaders fkroni  their  i<oll,  and  sent  forth  their  victorious  na- 
vies upon  every  sea,  while  at  home  they  were  educating 
the  commou  people,  fostering  science  and  learning,  and 
building  np  universities  famous  thron^hont  Europe.  Eng- 
land, in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  proved  that  the  native  vigor 
of  her  people  was  reinforced  in  a  remarkable  degree  i>y 
the  stimulus  derived  trom  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  Prot- 
estant religion.  It  was  the  period  when  she  was  acquir- 
ing ber  naval  ascendency ;  toe  period,  likewise,  of  Shake- 
speare, Bacon,  and  Raleigh.  Who  can  doubt  that  the 
United  States  of  America  are,  not  indeed  wholly,  but  in 
great  part,  indebted  for  their  position,  as  contrasted  with 
that  of  Mexico  and  the  political  commnnitles  of  South 
America,  to  this  expansion  of  the  power  of  the  Individnal, 
which  is  the  uniform  and  legitimate  fruit  of  Protestant 
principles? 

"  (2.)  The  spirit  of  Protestantism  favors  universal  edu- 
cation. The  lay  Christian,  who  is  to  read  and  interpret 
the  Scriptures,' and  to  take  part  in  the  administration  of 
government  in  the  Church,  must  not  be  an  illiterate  per- 
son. Knowledge,  mental  enlightenment,  under  the  Pn>t- 
estant  system,  are  Indispensable.  The  weight  of  personal 
responsibility  for  the  culture  of  his  intellectual  and  spir- 
itnal  nature  which  rests  on  every  individnal  makes  edu- 
cation a  matter  of  universal  concern.   Far  more  has  been 


done  in  Protestant  than  in  Roman  Catholic  ooimtries  for 
the  instruction  of  the  whole  people.  It  is  euougHh  to  refer 
to  the  common -school  system  of  Holland  and  of  New 
England,  and  to  Protestant  Germany,  to  show  how  natn- 
ral It  is  for  the  disciples  of  the  Reformation  to  provide  for 
this  great  interest  or  society. 

"The  free  circulation  of  the  Bible  in  Protestant  lands 
has  disseminated  an  instrument  of  intellectual  as  well  aa 
of  religions  improvemeut.  the  good  effect  of  which  is  im- 
measurable. As  a  repositorv  of  history,  biography,  poe- 
try, ethics,  as  well  as  a  monitor  to  the  conscience  and  a 
guide  to  heaven,  the  Bible  has  exerted  an  influence  on  the 
common  mind,  in  all  Protestant  nations,  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  exaggerate.  The  practice  of  interpreting 
the  Bible  and  of  exploring  its  pages  for  fresfi  truth  affords 
a  mental  discipline  of  ii  very  high  order.  How  often 
have  the  Scriptures  carried  into  the  cottage  of  the  peas- 
ant a  breadth  and  refinement  of  intellect  wnich  otherwise 
would  never  have  existed,  and  which  no  agency  employed 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  system,  In  relation  to  the  same 
social  class,  has  ever  been  able  to  engender  I 

"  (8.)  That  ProtestantUm  should  he  more  firiendly  to 
civil  and  religious  liberty  than  the  Roman  Catholic  sya- 
tem  would  seem  to  follow  unavoldablv  ttom  the  nature 
of  the  two  forms  of  fkith.  Protestantism  involves,  aa  a 
vital  element,  an  assertion  of  personal  rights  with  rmect 
to  religion,  the  highest  concern  of  man.  Moreover,  Prot- 
estantism casts  off  the  yoke  of  priestly  rule,  and  pots  ec- 
clesiastical government,  in  due  measure,  into  the  hands 
of  the  lalty.  As  we  have  already  said,  it  Is  a  revolt  of  the 
laity  against  a  usurped  ecclesiastical  authority.  The 
Church  of  BLome  teaches  men  that  their  first  and  moat 
binding  duty  is  to  bow  with  unquestioning  docility  and 
obedience  to  their  heaven-appointed  superiors.  How  is 
It  possible  that  Protestantism  should  not  foster  a  habit 
of  mind  which  Is  incompatible  with  a  patient  endurance 
of  tyranny  at  the  bands  of  the  civil  power  1  How  can 
Protestantism,  inspiring  a  lively  sense  of  personal  rights, 
fall  to  bring  with  it,  eventually  at  least,  a  correapondlng 
respect  for  toe  rights  of  others,  and  a  disposition  to  secure 
their  rights  In  forms  of  goverment  and  In  legislation  ? 
How  can  men  who  are  accustomed  to  Jndge  lor  them- 
selves and  act  Independently  In  Church  affiirs  manifest  a 
slavish  spirit  In  the  political  sphere?  On  the  contrary, 
the  habit  of  mind  which  the  Roman  Catholic  nurture 
tends  to  beget  leads  to  servility  in  the  subject  towards 
the  rnler  aalong  as  an  alliance  Is  kept  np  between  sover- 
eign and  priest.  It  Is  true  that  the  Church  of  Rome  can 
accommodate  itself  to  any  of  the  various  tvpes  of  political 
society.  Her  doctors  have  at  times  preached  an  extreme 
theory  ofpopolar  rights  and  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people:  while  the  State  is  subordinate  to  the  Chnrch 
any  form  of  government  may  be  tolerated;  and  there 
may  be  an  Interest  on  the  part  of  the  priesthood  in  incul- 
cating uolitical  theories  which  operate,  in  their  Judgment, 
to  weaxen  the  obligations  of  loyalty  towards  the  civil 
magistrate,  and  to  exalt  by  contrast  the  divine  authority 
of  toe  Chnrch.  When  the  civil  magistracy  presumes  to 
exercise  prerogatives,  or  to  ordain  measnres,  which  are 
deemed  nurtful  to  the  ecclesiastical  Interest,  a  radical 
doctrine  of  revolution,  even  a  doctrine  of  tyrannicide,  hns 
been  heard  from  the  pnloits  of  the  most  conser\'ative  of 
I  religious  bodies.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the  Chnrch 
of  Rome  Is  the  natural  ally  and  supporter  of  arbitrary 
'  principles  of  government.  The  prevailing  sentiment,  (he 
instinctive  feeling,  in  that  Chnrch  is  that  the  body  or  the 
people  are  incapable  of  self-guidance,  and  that  to  give 
'  them  the  reins  In  dvll  affairs  would  Imperil  the  stability 
'  of  ecclesiastical  control.  To  this  reasoning  it  is  often  re- 
,  plied  by  advocates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system  that 
Protestantism  opens  a  door  to  boundless  tyranny  by  leav- 
ing the  temporal  power  withont  any  check  ttom  the  eo- 
clesIastlcaL  The  State,  It  is  said,  proves  omnipotent;  the 
civil  magistrate  Is  delivered  from  the  wholesome  dread 
of  ecclesiastical  censure,  and  is  left  free  to  exercise  all 
kinds  of  tyranny,  without  the  powerftil  restraint  to  which 
be  was  snhiect  under  the  medieval  system.  He  may 
even  violate  the  rights  of  conscience  with  impunity.  The 
State,  It  Is  sometimes  said,  when  released  fl'om  Its  subor- 
dinate  relation  to  the  Church,  Is  a  godless  Institution.  It 
becomes,  like  the  pagan  states  orantionity,  absolute  In 
the  province  of  religion  as  in  secular  affairs,  and  an  irre- 
sistible engine  of  oppression.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
Protestant  mlers  have  been  guilty  of  tyranny;  thai.  In 
many  Instances,  they  cannot  be  cleared  of  the  charge  of 
unwarrantably  Interfering  with  the  rights  of  conscience, 
and  of  attempting  to  govern  the  belief  and  regulate  the 
forms  of  worship  of  their  subjects  In  a  manner  destruc- 
tive of  true  liberty.  The  question  Is,  whether  these  In- 
stances of  misgovemment  are  the  proper  firoit  of  the  Prot- 
estant spirit,  or  something  at  variance  with  It,  and  there- 
fore an  evil  of  a  temporary  and  exceptional  character. 
The  imputation  that  the  State,  as  constituted  under  Prot- 
estantjsm.  Is  heathen  depends  on  the  false  assumption 
that  the  Church  and  the  priesthood,  as  established  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  system,  are  Identical,  or  so  nearly  identi- 
cal that  one  cannot  subsist  without  the  other.  It  is  aa- 
snmed  that  when  the  supervision  and  control  which  the 
Chnrch  of  Rome  aspires  to  exercise  over  the  civil  author- 
ity are  >*haken  off,  nothing  Is  left  but  an  unchristian  or  an- 
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tichristian  iDstitation.  The  fkct  that  a  layman  can  be  aa 
good  a  Chriatlau  as  a  priest  is  overlooked.  The  Christian 
laity  who  make  np  a  commonwealth,  and  the  Christian 
magistrates  who  are  set  oyer  them,  are  qoite  as  able  to 
discern  and  quite  as  likely  to  respect  personal  rights,  and 
to  act  for  the  common  weal,  as  if  they  were  subject  to  an 
organized  priesthood.  Since  the  Reformation  a  layman 
has  been  the  head  of  the  Buglish  Church  and  State,  and 
civil  magistrates  in  Snslaud  nave  borne  a  part  in  ecclesi- 
astical government.  Without  entering  into  the  question 
of  the  nghteonsness  or  expediency  oiestablishments,  or 
broaching  any  of  Uie  controverted  topics  connected  with 
this  snblect,  we  simply  assert  here  that  the  civil  govern- 
ment  of  England  is  not  to  be  branded  aa  unchristian  or 
antichristlau  on  account  of  this  arrangement.  As  far  aa 
the  administration  of  public  affaire  in  that  country  has 
been  characterized  by  Justice  and  by  a  regard  for  the  well- 
being  of  all  ordere  of  people,  the  government  has  been 
Christian— 48  truly  Chnsriaii,  to  say  the  least,  aa  If  the  su« 
premacy  had  been  virtually  lodged  with  the  pope,  or  with 
an  aristocracy  of  priests. 

**  History  verifies  the  proposition  that  Protestantism  is 
fovorable  to  civil  and  religions  freedom.  The  long  and 
anccessfnl  struggle  for  independence  in  the  Netherlands, 
the  conflict  which  established  English  liberty  against  the 
despotic  influence  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  the  growth  and 
establishment  of  the  Bepnbllc  of  the  United  States,  are 
events  so  intimately  connected  with  Protestantism,  and 
so  dependent  upon  it,  that  we  may  point  to  them  as  mon- 
nmenta  of  the  true  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  Reformed 
religion.  That  rellgiona  persecution  haa  darkened  the 
annate  of  the  Protestant  faith,  and  that  the  earliest  lead- 
era  in  the  Reformation  failed  to  recognise  distinctly  the 
principle  of  liberty  of  conscience,  must  be  admitted.  But 
Protestantism,  as  is  claimed  ai  the  present  day  both  by  its 
friends  and  foes,  was  illogical,  inconsistent  with  Its  own 
genius  and  principles,  whenever  it  attempted  to  coerce 
conscience  by  pnnishing  religious  dissent  with  the  sword 
and  the  fagou  Protestants  Illustrate  the  real  character 
and  tendency  of  their  system  by  deploring  whatever  acts 
of  religions  persecution  the  predecesson  who  bore  their 
name  were  gniltv  ot,  and  by  the  open  and  sincere  advo- 
cacy of  religious  iib«rty.  Liberty  of  thought  and  freedom 
of  speech  and  of  the  press,  however  restricted  they  may 
have  been  by  Protestants  in  times  past,  it  is  the  tendency 
of  Protestantism  to  uphold.** 

See  Scbenkel,  Dat  Weten  det  Protettantismut  (2d  ed. 
Schaffh.  1862);  Frank,  Gesck,  der  prot,  TheoL  (Leips. 
1862-65, 2  vols.) ;  Wylie,  Hitt.  of  Prot,  (Lond.  1874  sq.) ; 
Gieaeler,  Ecdes.  Hist,  iv,  131  sq. ;  Hase,  Ch.  Hist.  p.  437 
sq. ;  Hagenbach,  Hist,  ofDodr,  (see  Index).   (J.  H.  W.) 

Protestants  ia  a  collective  name  for  all  genpine 
believera  in  evangelical  Cbristianity^thoac  who  protest 
against  the  erron  and  renounce  the  commtinion  of  the 
iS^miah  Church.  It  was  originally  applicable  to  the 
followers  of  Luther,  but  is  now  generally  applied  to  all 
Christiana  not  embraced  in  the  Roman  Catholic,  Greek, 
or  Oriental  churches.    See  Reformation. 

At  first  those  who,  in  consequence  of  the  religious  in- 
novations of  Luther  and  his  oonaorta  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  stepped  out  of  the  Catholic  community 
were  designated  by  no  general  name ;  they  were  called 
Lutherans,  Zwinglians,  Anabaptists,  etc,  etc  They  re- 
ceived their  collective  name  only  in  1529  at  the  second 
Diet  of  Spires.  The  first  Diet  of  Spires  had  been  beld 
in  1526.  There  it  bad  been  resolved, "  Let  every  aute 
of  the  empire  conduct  its  affairs  in  such  a  way  as  it 
thinks  justifiable  before  God  and  the  emperor."  It  was 
an  edict  of  tolerance,  with  reservation  of  the  imperial 
rights.  The  Roman  Catholic  party  had  been  compeUed 
to  make  concessions  by  the  ambiguous  attitude  of  the 
house  of  Wittelsbach.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  Bava- 
rian dukes  embraced  more  unequivocally  the  Catholic 
cause,  and  had  made  a  close  alliance  with  the  ecclesias- 
tical princes,  the  emperor  Charles  V,  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  Romanists,  resolved  upon  more  energetic  meaaures 
against  the  innovators.  In  the  spring  of  1527,  the  Ro- 
manlBts  had  already  formed  a  secret  league  at  Breslan, 
yet  until  the  emperor  was  successful  in  Italy  no  overt 
measures  could  be  thought  of.  After  he  had  gained  a 
complete  victory  in  Italy,  the  policy  of  repression  was 
boldly  avowed,  and  in  March,  1529,  the  second  Diet  of 
Spires  was  convoked  for  this  purpose  by  the  emperor. 
OstensiUy  it  was  called  to  secure  aid  from  the  German 
princes  against  the  Turks,  and  to  devise  the  most  effect- 
ual means  by  which  to  allay  the  religious  disputes.  Its 
real  object,  however,  appeared  when  Ferdinand,  arch- 


duke of  Austria,  and  other  popish  princes,  decreed  that 
in  the  countries  which  had  embraced  the  new  religion 
it  should  be  lawful  to  continue  in  it  till  the  meeting  of 
a  council,  but  that  no  Roman  Catholic  should  be  al- 
lowed to  turn  Lutheran,  and  that  the  reformers  should 
deliver  nothing  in  their  sermons  contrary  to  the  re- 
ceived doctrine  of  the  Church.  It  was  furthermore  spe- 
cially decreed,  (1)  that  it  shall  be  forbidden  nowhere  in 
Germany  to  say  or  attend  mass;  (2)  the  preaching  of 
the  doctrine  of  Zwingli  about  the  Eucharist  shall  be 
prohibited ;  (8)  the  Anabaptists  shall  not  be  tolerated ; 
(4)  libels  against  religious  parties  and  about  religious 
matters  are  interdict^.  These  articles  did  not  meet 
the  pretensions  of  Luther's  foUowers.  The  Lutheran 
states  asserted  that  in  matters  of  faith  a  majority  of 
votes  was  not  decisive,  and  that  the  resolutions  of  1526, 
unanimously  voted,  could  only  be  abrogated  b^*  a  unani- 
mous vote.  They,  in  consequence,  protested  against 
the  resolutions  of  the  diet,  and  it  was  thus  that  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Reformation  were  in  derision  called  Prot" 
estcmts.  They  declared  their  readlneaa  to  obey  the  em- 
peror and  the  diet  in  all  **  dutiful  and  possible  matters,'* 
but  against  any  order  considered  by  them  repugnant  to 
^  God  and  his  holy  Word,  to  their  soul*8  salvation,  and 
their  good  conscience,"  they  appealed  to  the  emperor,  to 
the  free  council,  and  to  all  impartial  Christian  judges. 
The  essential  principles  involved  in  the  protest  against 
this  decree  and  in  the  argumenta  on  which  it  was 
grounded  were  (1)  that  the  Catholic  Church  cannot  be 
the  judge  of  the  Reformed  churches,  which  are  no  longer 
in  oommtmion  with  her;  (2)  that  the  authority  of  the 
Bible  is  supreme,  and  above  that  of  councils  and  bish- 
ops ;  (3)  that  the  Bible  is  not  to  be  interpreted  and  used 
according  to  tradition,  or  use,  and  wont,  but  to  be  ex- 
plained by  means  of  itself,  its  own  language,  and  con- 
nection. As  this  doctrine — that  the  Bible,  explained 
independently  of  all  external  tradition,  is  the  sole  au- 
thority in  all  mattera  of  faith  and  discipline — ^is  really 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  Reformation,  the  term  Prot- 
estant was  extended  from  those  who  signed  the  Spires 
protest  to  all  who  embraced  the  fundamental  principle 
involved  in  IL 

The  protesting  parties  were  as  follows:  John,  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  mai^ 
grave  of  Brandenburg-Bayreuth,  a  duke  of  Brunswick- 
LUneburg,  a  prince  of  Anhalt,  a  number  of  Prankish  and 
Suabian  imperial  cities — Nuremberg,  Ulm,  Kempten, 
N5rdlingen,  Heilbronn,  Reutlingen,  Isny,  St,  GaU,  Weis- 
senburg,  Windsheim,  Strasburg,  Constance,  lindau,  and 
Memmingen.  The  four  last  named  had  joined  the  pro- 
test on  account  of  the  interdiction  of  Zwingli's  doctrine, 
which  interdiction  met  with  the  entire  approval  of  Lu- 
ther and  his  zealous  followers.  The  latter  also  accepted 
the  article  against  the  Anabaptists,  and,  while  Luther 
approved  of  the  protest,  he  exhorted  at  the  same  time 
the  Protestant  powers  to  destroy  the  impious  Anabap- 
tists with  fire  and  sword,  and  accept  the  resolutions  of 
the  diet  in  this  respect.  Now,  the  new  doctrines  being 
in  possession  of  a  name  which  indicated  their  common 
hostile  relation  to  the  Roman  Church,  the  schism  be- 
came less  curable,  and  reconciliation  was  thenceforth  less 
practicable  than  ever.    See  RsFoiorATioN. 

The  term  Protestant,  which  thus  came  to  be  synony- 
mous with  non-Romanist,  was  applied,  first,  as  a  conven- 
ient historical  term  designating  collectively  all  who 
deny  the  usurped  supremacy  of  the  pope;  secondly,  as  a 
term  of  controversy  implying  (1)  a  condemnation  of  al- 
leged Romish  errors  and  superstitions,  and  sometimes 
(2)  a  yet  further  assertion  of  certain  tenets  supposed  to 
be  of  the  essence  of  Protestantism.  This  essential  prin- 
ciple of  Protestantism  is  the  sufficiency  and  authority 
of  the  Scriptures  as  a  religious  rule  of  faiih  and  practice. 
Those,  on  the  one  hand,  who  deny  its  sufficiency  are  not 
in  principle  Protestants.  The  former  include  not  only 
the  Roman  Catholics,  but  all  those  who  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  Church  to  speak  for  God,  either  in  add- 
ing to  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  or  in  giving  them  a 
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tnoding  and  authoritative  interpretation;  and  those, on 
the  other  hand,  who  deny  its  divine  authority  are  not 
properly  Protestants;  and  the  latter  embrace  all  those 
who  hold  that  man's  unaided  reason  is  the  all-safficient 
guide  and  standard  in  religious  faith  and  practice,  and 
that  the  Bible  is  only  to  be  used  like  other  books---a8  a 
light,  but  not  as  an  authority.    In  1659  it  was  stated 
in  Milton's  Treatise  of  Civil  Power  in  EcdetiaiUcal 
Cases:  *'It  is  the  general  consent  of  all  soond  Protes- 
tant writers  that  neither  traditions,  councils,  nor  canons 
of  any  visible  Church,  much  less  edicts  of  any  magis- 
trate or  civil  session,  but  the  Scripture  only,  can  be  the 
final  judge  or  rule  in  matters  of  religion,  and  that  only 
in  the  conscience  of  every  Christian  to  himself.  .  •  . 
With  the  name  of  Protestant  hath  ever  been  received 
this  doctrine,  which  prefers  the  Scripture  before  the 
Church,  and  acknowledges  none  but  the  Scripture  sole 
interpreter  of  itself  to  the  conscience.    If  by  the  Prot- 
estant doctrine  we  believe  the  Scripture — not  for  the 
Church's  saying,  but  for  its  own  as  the  Word  of  God — 
then  ought  we  to  believe  what  in  our  conscience  we 
apprehend  the  Scripture  to  say,  though  the  visible 
Church  with  all  her  doctors  gainsay.  ...  To  interpret 
the  Scripture  convincingly  to  his  own  conscience  none 
is  able  but  himself,  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  not 
80  guided,  none  thw  he  to  himself  can  be  a  worse  de> 
ceiver.  .  .  .  This  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England.    If  the  Church  have  authority  in  controvert 
sies  of  faith,  it  is  a  matter  of  conscience  to  submit  one's 
private  judgment  to  that  authority.    There  coexist  in 
the  Church  of  God  two  authorities  mutually  corrobora- 
tive of  each  other,  and,  so  far  as  individual  interpreta- 
tion of  each,  mutually  corrective  of  each  other— the 
inspired  Word  and  the  inspired  Church ;  the  inspired 
Word  receiving  its  canonicity,  ita  interpretation,  from 
the  inspired  Church,  and  the  inspired  Church  tested  in 
its  development  by  the  inspired  Word"  (Bishop  Forbes, 
on  Thirty^nine  Art,^  95).    Of  course,  since  Protestant- 
ism recognises  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  it  allows  a  wide  divergence 
of  theological  views,  and  such  a  divergence  actually 
exists.    At  the  same  time,  the  differences  in  the  be- 
lief of  the  various  Protestant  sects  generally  relate  to 
minor  points,  as  of  worship,  ceremonial,  and  form  of  eo- 
desiastical  government,  nearly  all  the  great  Protestant 
denominations  being  substantially  agreed  respecting  the 
fundamental  points  of  doctrine  as  taught  by  the  Word  of 
God.   Mr.Chillingworth,  addressing  himself  to  a  writer 
in  favor  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  speaks  of  the  religion 
of  the  Protestants  in  the  following  excellent  terms : 

"Know  then,  sir,  that  when  I  say  the  religion  of  Prot- 
estants Is  in  prudence  to  be  preferred  before  yours,  on  the 
rme  side,  I  do  not  understand  by  your  religion  the  doc« 
trine  of  Bellarmine,  or  Baronios,  or  any  other  private 
man  among  you,  nor  the  doctrine  of  the  Sorbonne,  of  the 
Jesuits,  or  of  the  Dominicans,  or  of  any  other  particular 
company  among  you,  but  tliat  wherein  you  all  agree,  or 
profess  to  agree,  the  doctrine  of  tlie  CoqdcII  of  Trent ;  so, 
accordingly,  on  the  other  side,  by  the  religion  of  Protes- 
tants, I  do  not  understand  tlie  doctrine  oiLuther,  or  Cal- 
vin, or  Melancthon,  nor  the  Confesrion  of  Augsburg,  or 
Geneva,  nor  the  Catechism  of  Heidelberg,  nor  the  Articles 
of  the  Church  of  England— no,  nor  the  harmony  of  Prot- 
estant confessions ;  but  that  in  which  they  all  agree,  and 
which  they  all  snbscribe  with  a  greater  harmony,  as  n  per- 
fect rulf  offalth  and  action— that  Is,  the  Bible.  The  Bible, 
I  say— the  Bible  only— Is  the  rellfrion  of  Protestants. 
Whatsoever  else  they  believe  beside  it,  and  the  plain,  ir- 
refragable, Indubitable  consequences  of  it,  well  may  they 
hold  It  as  a  matter  of  opinion;  but  as  a  matter  offalth 
and  religion,  neither  can  thev  with  coherence  to  their 
own  grounds  believe  It  themselves,  nor  require  belief  of  it 
of  otnors,  without  most  high  and  most  scniBmatical  pre- 
sumption. I.  for  my  part,  after  a  long,  and,  as  1  verily 
believe  and  hope,  impartial,  search  of  the  true  way  to 
eternal  happiness,  do  profess  plainly  that  I  cannot  find 
any  revt  for  the  sole  or  my  foot  but  upon  this  rock  only. 
I  see  plainly,  and  wfth  my  own  eyes,  that  there  are  popes 
against  popes  and  councils  against  councils ;  some  fathers 
against  other  fathers,  the  same  fathers  against  them- 
selves: a  consent  of  fathers  of  one  age  against  a  consent 
of  fathers  of  another  age ;  traditive  interpretations  of 
Scripture  are  pretended,  but  there  are  few  or  none  to  be 
found :  no  tradition  but  that  of  Scripture  can  derive  itself 
from  the  fountain,  but  may  be  plainly  proved  either  to 


have  been  brought  in  in  such  an  age  after  Christ,  or  that 
in  such  an  age  it  was  not  In.  In  a  word,  there  is  no  snfll- 
deut  certainty  but  of  Scripture  only  for  any  considering 
man  to  build  upon.  This,  therefore,  and  this  only,  I  have 
reason  to  believe.  This  I  will  profess ;  according  to  this 
I  will  live ;  and  for  this,  if  there  be  occasion,  I  will  not 
only  willingly,  but  even  gladly,  lose  my  life,  though  I 
should  be  sorry  that  Christians  should  take  it  from  me. 
Propose  me  anything  out  of  this  book,  and  require  wheth- 
er I  believe  or  no,  and.  seom  it  never  so  incomprehensible 
to  human  reason,  I  will  subscribe  it  with  hand  and  heart, 
as  knowing  no  demonstration  can  be  stronger  than  this— 
God  hath  said  so,  therefore  It  Is  true.  In  other  thinss,  I 
will  take  no  roan's  liberty  of  Judging  flrom  him;  neither 
shall  any  man  take  mine  flrom  me." 

The  body  of  Protestants  consists,  generally  speaking, 
of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway — all  Lutheran;  the 
larger  half  of  the  population  of  the  Netherlands ;  about 
half  of  the  population  of  Switzerland,  including  the  om- 
tons  of  Aargau,  Zurich,  Berne,  most  of  Vaud— all  Cal- 
vinistic ;  the  English,  Irish,  and  Scottish  churches,  with 
their  colonial  and  American  daughters;  the  Scottish 
Presbyterians;  the  laige  bodies  of  Lutherans,  Calvin- 
ists,  Huguenots,  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe;  the 
English  and  Irish  Nonconformists  and  their  descendants 
in  the  United  States  and  the  colonies. 

Of  the  chief  of  these  Protestant' denominations  we 
give  here  a  brief  narrative  of  the  process  of  their 
separate  formation,  referring  the  reader  for  fuller  in- 
formation to  the  separate  articles  under  their  respec- 
tive titles.    *^The  Lutherans  took  the  name  and  ac- 
cepted the  teachings  of  Luther,  who,  while  maintaining 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  and  the 
authority  and  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures,  also  main- 
tained, in  a  modified  form,  the  doctrine  of  the  real 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  communion,  and  allowed 
the   use   of  images  and  pictures  in  the   churches. 
Zwingli,  the  Swiss  reformer,  denied  that  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  anything  more  than  a.  commemorative 
ordinance.     Many  of  the  Reformers  in  other  coun- 
tries shared  his  views,  and  out  of  the  controversy  be- 
tween him  and  Luther  sprang  the  Reformed  churches 
of  Germany  and  Holland.    Meanwhile  John  Calvin  had 
commenced  his  labors  as  the  organizer  of  the  Reforma- 
tion.   The  product  of  his  literary  labor  was  the  Insti- 
tutes f  of  his  executive  labor,  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
government.    Fdr  both  he  found,  eventually,  a  free 
field  in  Geneva,  and  hb  labors  there  not  only  gave  to 
the  Reformed  churches  of  Switzerland  their  finiJ  char^ 
acter— a  character  which  they  bear  to  this  day— but 
furnished  the  model  of  doctrine  and  government  which 
the  Presbyterian  churches  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  have  since  largely  adopted.    This,  also, 
is  substantially  the  form  of  government  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  France.    Certain  tenets  peculiar  to  this  form 
of  theology  were  repudiated  by  other  leaders  among 
the  Reformers.    Arminius,  in  Holland,  denied  that  the 
Scriptures  taught  the  doctrine  of  predestination  and 
others  connected  intimately,  if  not  necessarily,  with  it 
From  him  sprang  the  Arminians,  who,  as  a  sect,  are  re- 
duced to  an  insignificant  number,  but  whose  doctrines 
are  accepted  in  the  main  by  the  Methodists,  by  most  of 
the  Episcopalians,  and  by  many  in  other  denominations. 
The  Socinians  denied  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity, 
the  atonement,  and  the  proper  deity  of  Jesus  Christ 
were  to  be  found  in  the  Bible.    They  thus  revived  the 
views  of  the  earlier  Arians,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
carried  their  denials  much  further.    Their  views  have 
found  expression  in  one  wing  of  the  Unitarian  and  Uni- 
versalist  churches  of  the  present  day.    Their  most  gen- 
eral acceptance  is  in  New  England  and  in  parts  of  Great 
Britain;  but  there  are  Sociuian  churches  in  nearly  if 
not  quite  all  Protestant  communities.    The  Reforma- 
tion in  England  was  partly  religious,  partly  political. 
Henry  VIII  did  not  intend  to  modify  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  but  only  its  government,  and  its  government 
only  so  far' as  to  secure  its  independence  of  the  papacy. 
The  movement  was  too  deep  and  popular  for  him  to 
control;  but  the  royal  and  ecclesiastical  influence  com- 
bined to  retain  the  Episcopal  form  of  government  and 
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the  union  of  Chnich  and  State.  Both  are  still  presenred 
in  tho  Church  of  England,  and  the  fonner  in  the  £pi»- 
oopal  Church  of  this  country.  Its  symbols  of  doctrine 
allow  equal  liberty  to  Arminians  and  to  Calvinists.  The 
ciTil  and  religious  controversies  which,  a  few  centuries 
later,  plunged  England  into  civil  war,  gave  impetus  and 
organization,  though  not  birth,  to  the  idea  of  absolute 
ecclesiastical  independence.  The  result  was  the  organ- 
ization of  churches  which  were  mainly  Calvinistic  in 
belief,  but  in  which  the  absolute  right  of  the  people  of 
^ch  Church  to  manage  their  own  afTairs  was  maintain- 
ed. In  England  they  took  the  name  of  Independents, 
in  the  United  States  that  of  Congregationalists.  As 
early  as  the  days  of  Luther,  the  Reformers  were  divided 
on  the  question  of  baptism ;  those  who  maintained  that 
baptism  should  be  administered  only  by  immersion  and 
to  adults  took  the  name  of  Baptists,  which  they  retain 
to  this  day.  The  18th  century  witnessed  a  general  re- 
vival of  religious  spirit,  especially  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  differing  from  that  which  characterized 
the  Reformation  in  that  it  was  less  a  battle  against  er- 
ror in  doctrine,  and  more  a  simple  awakening  of  Chri»* 
tian  zeal  to  use  for  the  redemption  of  the  masses  the 
truths  which  the  Reformation  had  brought  to  light. 
Out  of  this  awakening  grew  Methodism,  which  is  sub- 
stantially Arminian  in  doctrine  and  Episcopal  in  gov- 
ernment, and  differs  from  the  Episcopal  Church,  (torn 
which  it  came  out,  rather  in  the  spirit  and  character  of 
its  adherents  than  in  theology.  These  churches  rep- 
resent the  chief  forms  of  PtotestAntism.  There  is  also 
a  large  number  of  minor  denominations,  but  most  of 
them  are  ollshoots  from  these  great  branches.** 

The  total  Protestant  population  of  the  world  is  esti- 
mated (in  Johnson's  lUuttrated  Family  Atlcu)  to  be 
between  ninety-five  and  ninety -six  millions,  a  little 
more  than  half  the  Roman  Catholic  population.  It  is 
thus  divided: 

United  States 8S,000,000 

British  America 8,060,000 

Somh  America 60,0fl0 

Dutch  American  possessions 89,600 

Danish  and  Swedish  possessions es,000 

Haytl 10,000 

Spain 7,000 

Portugal 10,000 

Prance 1,M1,S60 

Austria  and  Yenetia 8,888,448 

Prussia 11,887,448 

Best  of  Germany  proper 11,076,008 

lUly,  without  Yenetia 60,000 

Switzerland 1,488,848 

Holland 8,088,000 

Belvioro 86,000 

Great  BriUin  and  Ireland 88,000,000 

Denmark 8,670,000 

Sweden  and  Norway 0,468,000 

Russia 8,940,000 

Turkey 10,000 

Ionian  Islands 8,000 

Asiatic  Russia 40,000 

China 80,000 

East  and  Farther  India 800,000 

A  rcblpclago 00,000 

Persia 1,000 

Arabia 8,000 

English  African  possessions 600,000 

Algeria 10,000 

B|&pt 8,000 

Liberia 60,000 

Madagascar 7,000 

Australia  and  Polynesia 1,100,000 

Ptof.  Schem  in  his  SiaiuUcM  of  the  World  (8d  ed.  1875) 
estimates  the  aggregate  population  connected  with  or 
midcr  the  influence  of  Protestant  churches  at  the  dose 
of  1874  as  follows: 


DiTlllOM. 


America 

Bnrope 

Asia 

Africa 

Australia  and  Polynesia.. , 

Totol 


ProlMtata. 


88,000,000 

71,800,000 

1,800,000 

1,800,000 

8,800,000 


110,000,000 


TauI  PopvUUoB. 


84,600,000 

801,600,000 

798,000,000 

808,000,000 

4,400,000 


1,891,000,000 


See  Pbotsstamtuic  ;  RBFOBXATioir.    (J.  H.  W.) 


Proteiten.  See  REsoLunoincBB ;  Sootlakd^ 
Churches  in. 

Protevangelium,  a  spurious  gospel  ascribed  to 
James,  containing  an  account  of  the  birth  of  Mary  and 
of  Christ  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  com- 
posed in  Hebrew.  Postellius  brought  the  MS.  of  thia 
gospel  from  the  Levant,  translated  it  into  Latin,  and 
sent  it  to  Oporinus,  a  printer  at  Basle,  where  Bibliandeiv 
a  Plrotestant  divine,  and  the  professor  of  divinity  at  Zu- 
rich, caused  it  to  be  printed  in  1652.  Postellius  asserU 
that  it  was  publicly  read  as  canonical  in  the  Eastern 
churches.    See  Gospeub,  Spurious. 

Prothade,  St.,  a  French  prelate  who  flourished 
near  the  opening  of  the  7th  oentuiy;  he  died  before 
626.  He  has  been  called  son  of  the  patrician  Prothade, 
but  without  proof.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  he  was 
the  successor  of  St.  Nioet  in  the  metropolitan  see  of  Be- 
san^n.  He  compiled  a  ritual  for  the  use  of  the  two 
cathedral  churches  at  Besan9on— St  ]£tienne  and  St 
Jean,  which  has  not  reached  us  without  interpolations; 
it  has  recently  been  published  by  the  abb^  Richard. 

Prother,  Amos  Summers,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Clarke  County,  Ind., 
April  17, 1832.  He  went  to  Iowa  when  quite  young, 
and  with  his  parents  settled  near  Libertyville,  Jefferwn 
County.  He  was  converted  in  1846,  and  at  once  Joined 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  His  convictions  of 
duty  pointed  him  to  the  ministry  as  a  life-work,  and, 
the  better  to  fit  himself  for  the  sacred  office,  he  entered 
the  Mount-Pleasant  Collegiate  Institute,  afterwards  the 
Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  in  1852,  where  he  continued 
his  studies  until  1857,  when  he  graduated.  He  was  li- 
censed to  preach  while  at  college.  After  graduating  he 
was  immediately  employed  on  the  DodgevUle  Circuit 
by  the  presiding  elder,  and  in  1857  joined  the  Iowa 
Conference.  His  appointments  were  Denmark,  Wapello, 
Dodgeville,  Grand  View,  CrawfordsviUe,  New  London, 
Kossuth,  Montezuma,  New  Sharon,  and  Birmingham. 
At  the  last-named  place  he  died,  April  1, 1873,  greatly 
respected  by  his  own  people  and  the  Church  generall}*. 

ProthSals  (I),  a  small  altar  in  Greek  churches  cor- 
responding to  the  credence  table.  The  name  is  taken 
from  the  shew -bread,  which  was  called  rj  7Cp6^tot£ 
rSfp  Sprup — the  setting -out  of  the  loaves.  (2.)  A 
small  side-altar  in  a  Clugniac  churoh,  on  the  epistle 
side,  at  which  the  ministers  of  the  altar,  on  Sundays 
and  festivals,  partook  of  both  kinds,  using  a  silver  cala- 
rons  to  drink  of  the  chalice. 

Prothonotary,  a  word  that  has  a  different  signifi- 
cation in  the  Greek  Church  from  what  it  has  in  the 
Latin ;  for  in  the  first  it  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  great 
officers  of  the  Churoh  of  Constantinople,  who  takes  rank 
next  to  the  patriaroh,  and  writes  all  despatches  he  sends 
to  the  grand  seignior;  besides  which  he  is  empowered 
to  have  an  inspection  over  the  professors  of  the  law, 
into  purehases,  wills,  and  the  liberty  g^ven  to  slaves; 
but  in  the  Roman  Church  they  were  formerly  called 
prothonotaries  who  had  the  charge  of  writing  the  acta 
of  the  martjrrs  and  circumstances  of  their  death,  a  title 
of  honor  whereunto  are  ascribed  many  privileges,  as 
legitimizing  bastards,  making  apostolic  notaries  [see 
Protonotarius  Apostolicus],  doctors  of  divinity  and 
of  the  canon  and  civil  law :  they  are  twelve  in  number. 

ProtO  (Jirsf).  This  adjective  is  prefixed  to  the 
name  of  several  officers  in  the  Greek  Churoh,  denot- 
ing that  he  who  holds  it  is  the  chief  of  his  class — 
such  as  prothonotaiyf  proiopapaSf  protoptaltes,  proio* 
tynceUtu. 

ProtodlaooxL  The  protodiacon,  or  archdeacon, 
holds  the  first  rank  among  the  deacons  employed  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  to  assist  the  bishop  during  worship 
and  in  the  exercise  of  his  pontificalia.  He  is  constantly 
near  the  person  of  the  bishop  or  archbishop,  and  standi 
at  his  side  while  he  is  performing  the  liturgical  rites  or 
conferring  holy  orders.    The  splendor  of  the  epacepal 
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dignity  reflected  on  this  office,  and  the  influence  which 
the  archdeacons  in  all  times  exercised  upon  the  bishops, 
made  of  the  proto-  or  arch-deacon,  in  the  Greek-Russian 
Church,  a  very  important  person.  In  larger  parishes 
several  deacons  are  employed,  but  only  the  first  deacon 
of  an  episcopal  church  is  distinguished  by  the  honorary 
title  of  archi-  or  proto-diaconus. 

Protonotarius  ApostolXcns  is  a  notary  ap- 
pointed by  the  papal  see.  The  qualification  of  trpwroc 
(primus)  is  but  honorary.  In  the  apostolic  chancery- 
rules  the  word  "  prothonotary"  is  reguUurly  employed, 
but  the  papal  bulls  and  rescripts  call  the  same  function- 
ary '^notarius  apostolicns."  The  papal  notaries  ap- 
pointed in  the  city  of  Rome  (in  curia),  and  forming, 
twelve  in  number,  a  special  college  of  prelates,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  addition  [Notarii]  *'  de  numero  par- 
tidpantium"  from  those  appointed  abroad  (extra  curv' 
am)f  who  are  simply  notarii  or  protonotarii,  sometimes 
with  the  specification  *' extra  numerum.*'  The  former 
are  the  regular  and  paid,  the  latter  the  extraordinary 
and  titular  notaries.  The  origin  of  the  papal  notariate 
is  assigned  to  the  1st  century,  for  pope  Clement  I  is  said 
to  have  employed  seven  of  them  in  noting  the  memo- 
rabilia of  the  Church,  and  composing  trustworthy  ac- 
counts of  the  various  manners  in  which  the  martyrs 
were  brought  to  death.  In  later  times  it  became  the 
business  of  the  prothonotaries  to  write  the  biographies 
of  the  popes,  to  draw  up  authentic  minutes  of  the  de- 
bate in  the  Consistory  of  Cardinals,  especially  in  cases 
of  beatification,  canonization,  etc  Their  college  was 
increased  to  twelve  members  and  endowed  with  great 
privileges  by  pope  Sixtus  Y.  They  precede  in  the  pa- 
pal chapel  at  different  solemnities  the  Auditorea  S.  Ro- 
ttdf  all  cameral  ecclesiastics  and  lower  prelates,  and  the 
genends  of  orders.  Formerly  they  even  enjoyed  prece- 
dence over  bishops,  but  Paul  II  decreed  that  at  Rome 
and  abroad  they  should  step  after  the  episcopate.  Only 
in  public  consistories  and  iu  processional  cavalcades  four 
prothonotaries  take  their  place  immediately  after  the  as- 
sistant bishops  of  the  pontifical  chapel,  and  consequently 
in  front  of  the  episcopate.  They  are,  moreover,  not  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinaries,  but  are  placed 
under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  pope ;  they  can 
freely  dispose  by  testament  even  of  their  beneficial  fort- 
une to  the  amount  of  2000  ducats;  they  receive  all 
messages  and  graces  of  the  pope  free  of  tax  and  stamp ; 
they  have  free  access  to  the  papal  chancery,  to  the 
public  consbtories,  and  to  the  cardinal  consistories,  de- 
bating cases  of  beatification  or  canonization.  They  are 
entiUed,  under  certain  restrictions,  to  use  portable  altars 
in  saying  mass,  and  at  certain  festivals  to  wear  the  pon- 
tifical badges  (comp.  Sixt.  V,  CcmsU,  **  Romanus  Ponti- 
fex''  and  "  Laudabilis").  They  have  also  the  peculiar 
privilege  of  creating  annually  six  doctors,  who  enjoy 
all  the  rights  of  regularly  graduated  doctors;  but 
only  residents  of  Rome  can  be  thus  promoted  (Bened. 
XIV,  Const,  Inter  ConspicuoSf  d.  iv  CaL  Septbr.  1744). 
These  distinctions  belong  exclusively  to  the  regular 
prothonotaries  appointed  by  the  pope  himself.  Those 
*' extra  statum,"  and  the  titular  notaries,  who  can  be 
appointed  not  only  by  the  pope,  but  also  by  his  legate 
a  latere,  and,  with  some  restrictions,  by  the  college  of 
real  prothonotaries,  occupy  in  the  scale  of  rank  the  de- 
gree next  to  the  canons  of  a  cathedral,  and  only  if  they 
are  themselves  provided  with  a  canonry  have  they  pre- 
cedence over  the  other  members  of  chapters.  They 
wear  the  violet  talarium,  with  the  mantiet  of  the  same 
color.  In  the  performance  of  Church  functions  they  are 
permitted  the  ring,  but  without  jeweL — Wetzer  u.  Welte, 
KirchenrLexikon,  s.  v. 

Protopapas  is  the  archpriest  in  the  Greek  Church 
who  stands  on  the  left  hand  of  the  patriarch  (q.  v.). 
His  dignity  is  entirely  ecclesiastical:  he  administers 
the  holy  sacrament  to  the  patriarch  at  all  high  and  sol- 
emn masses,  and  receives  it  from  him.  He  is  the  head 
ecclesiastical  dignitarj',  not  only  with  respect  to  his  pe- 


culiar privileges,  but  to  his  right  and  tide  to  prece- 
dence.— Gardner,  Faitht  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Protopresbsrter  (irpwroc  icpctrc,  usually  called 
protopop^  is  in  the  Russo-Greek  Church  an  interme- 
diate degree  between  the  bishop  and  the  simple  priests. 
The  situation  and  functions  of  the  protopresbyter  are 
essentially  the  same  as  those  of  the  former  archpriests 
of  the  episcopal  cathedrals,  and  of  the  deans  in  the 
country.  Each  cathedral  has  its  protopresbyter,  but 
the  same  dignity  exists  in  other  important  churches  of 
large  cities  where  several  popes  are  employed.  This 
titie  belongs  also  to  such  popes  of  the  first  rank  as 
exercise  some  rights  of  supervision  and  administration 
over  several  surrounding  parishes ;  for  every  diocese  or 
eparchy  in  Rustia  is  divided  into  several  protopopates 
(as  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  into  deaneries). 
This  class  of  dignitaries  forms,  in  litigious  and  disci- 
plinary matters  of  ecclesiastical  resort,  the  first  in- 
stance in  the  diocese.  In  important  cities  the  proto- 
popes  are  generally  employed  as  counsellors,  assessors^ 
or  secretaries  in  the  episcopal  consistories  or  other  ec- 
clesiastical colleges.  The  distinguishing  garment  of 
the  protopopes  is  the  so-called  epigonaticon.  The  pro- 
topresbyterate  is  the  most  influential  of  the  lower  cleri- 
cal functions,  and  the  highest  degree  open  to  a  secular 
ecclesiastic;  for  in  the  Greek  Church  the  episcopate, 
and  the  stiU  higher  dignities,  can  only  be  occupied  by 
unmarried  priests,  or  such  as  are  separated  from  their 
wives  by  death  or  voluntary  renunciation,  and  who  be- 
long to  the  monastical  order,  mostly  archimandrites 
(abbots)  and  hegemons  (priors).— Wetzer  u.  Welte, 
Kirchen-Lexikon,  s.  v. 

Frotopsaltes  is  the  chief  singer  or  master  of  the 
choir  in  Greek  churches. 

ProtOflyncellns  is  the  vicar  or  assistant  of  a 
Greek  patriarch,  who  generally  resides  along  with  him 
in  his  palace. 

Frotothr5ntui  is,  in  the  Greek  Church,  the  name 
of  the  first  bishop  of  an  ecclesiastical  province ;  he  holds 
the  first  rank  after  the  patriarch  or  after  the  metropoli- 
tan. At  the  death  of  either  of  these  latter  dignitaries, 
the  protothronus  assumes  his  jurisdiction  until  a  suc- 
cessor is  installed. 

Prototype  is  a  term  used  in  theology  to  designate 
the  original  type  (q.  v.)  or  form  of  anything,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  following  dogma :  The  prototypal  form  in 
which  Adam  was  created  was  the  image  of  God ;  in 
Christ  that  image  is  restored ;  and  it  is  the  hope  of  the 
Christian  that  this  form  will  be  his  also  when  he  wakes 
up  after  God*s  likeness  and  is  satisfied  (Psa.  xv,  17).  It 
is  a  term,  therefore,  that  has  an  anthropological,  Chris- 
tological,  and  an  eschatological  character,  as  referring 
to  Adam,  to  the  Redeemer,  and  to  the  redeemed.  Now, 
in  what  does  that  likeness  consist  ?  Not  surely  in  out- 
ward form,  but  in  spiritual  attributes,  for  God  is  Spirit. 
But  those  attributes  pertain  to  the  soul  invested  in  body, 
which  God  has  not;  therefore  the  likeness  of  God  must 
be  restricted  to  such  divine  attributes  as  are  reflected  in 
man  independently  of  his  material  nature,  such  as  a  love 
for  all  that  is  good  and  holy,  right,  reason,  and  free-will, 
which  constitute  in  him  the  "likeness  and  glory"  of 
God  (1  Cor.  xi,  7 ;  see  Glort),  and  exclusive  of  other 
attributes  that  serve  only  to  mark  the  imperfection  of 
the  creature.  When  Irensus,  therefore  (c.  liar,  v,  6), 
speaks  of  the  image  of  God  as  being  eud  naturd  of  a 
bodily  character,  he  may  express  correcUy  the  philo- 
sophical notion  of  the  Deity,  and  therefore  of  the  divine 
likeness,  as  derived  from  ancient  schools,  but  he  hardly 
speaks  with  the  authority  of  Catholic  antiquity  on  a 
point  which  had  as  yet  received  but  litde  consideration. 
Our  only  safe  guide  is  the  apostie,  who  expresses  him- 
self with  sufficient  explicitness.  With  him  Christ  is 
the  very  "  image  of  God"  (2  Cor.  iv,  4), "  in  the  form  of 
God"  (Phil,  ii,  6),  and  "the  express  image. of  his  Per- 
son," as  well  as  "  the  brightness  of  his  glory"  (Heb.  i,  8), 
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^  the  image  of  the  invisible  God"  (CoL  i,  16).  He  is  now 
to  us  as  the  prototj'pal  form  in  which  Adam  was  created 
full  of  grace,  and  truth ;  and  man's  hope  of  having  that 
form  restored  in  him  hereafter  depends  on  the  genuine- 
ness with  which  some  few  rays  of  that  glory  are  reflect- 
ed in  his  soul  now.  So  it  has  been  decreed  from  ever- 
lasting that  all  who  are  called  according  to  God's  sancti- 
fying purpose  should  be  "  conformed  to  the  image  of  his 
Son''  (Rom.  viii,  29) ;  that "  as  we  have  borne  the  image 
of  the  earthy,"  we  may  also  **  bear  the  image  of  the 
heavenly"  (1  Cor.  xv,  49) ;  that  having  his  high  ex- 
emplar before  us,  and  ^*  beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory 
of  the  Lord/'  by  a  continually  progressive,  sanctifying 
process,  we  **  may  be  changed  into  the  same  image  from 
glory  to  glory  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord"  (2  Cor.  iii, 
18).  It  is  of  this  "  renewing  in  the  spirit  of  our  mind," 
according  to  the  prototypal  likeness  of  Christ,  that  the 
apostle  speaks  when  he  exhorts  his  charge  to  "  put  on 
the  new  man,  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the 
image"  of  the  Creator  (CoL  iii,  10),  and  *'  after  God 
(ni^"13)  is  created  in  righteousness  and  in  the  holiness  > 
of  truth"  (Eph.  iv,  24).  According  to  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine,  original  righteousness  was  not  this  prototypal 
likeness,  but  a  superadded  gift  conferred  after  the  act 
of  creation  was  complete.  So  the  Tridentine  Catechism 
says,  **  Quod  ad  animam  pertinet,  earn  ad  imaginem  et 
similitudinem  suam  formavit  Deus,  libenimque  ei  tri- 
buit  arbitrium;  omnes  proterea  motus  animi  atque 
appetitiones  ita  in  eo  temperavit,  ut  rationis  imperio 
nunquam  non  parerent.  Tum  originalis  justitise  admi- 
rabile  donum  addidit,"  etc  (ed.  Colon.  1565,  p.  63).  The 
council  purposed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  express  its 
meaning  as  **justitiam  et  sanctitatem  in  qua  Adam 
oonditus  fuerat,"  but  accepted  the  correction  of  Paceco, 
and  wrote  "  oonstitutus  fuerat"  (Pallavicini,  ffitt.  Cone. 
TricL  vii,  9).— Blunt,  Dici.  of  Theol,  s.  v.  For  the  teach- 
ing of  the  schools  on  this  point,  see  Scholastic  Theol- 
ogy; for  the  whimsical  notions  of  Judaism,  see  Cabala. 

Protracted  Meetlngfa.    See  Revival. 

Frond,  Joseph,  an  English  minister  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  Church,  who  was  bom  in  the  second  half  of 
the  last  century,  is  noted  as  the  author  of  several  of  the 
ablest  polemics  ever  issued  by  the  Church  of  which  he 
was  a  much  esteemed  member.  He  died  about  1860. 
His  works  are :  Repl$f  to  Dr.  PrtestUy's  Letters  on  Swt^ 
doAorg  (1792,  8vo): — Hymns  for  the  New  Church 
(\.2xn^  '.--JehovaKs  Mercy,  a  poem  (8vo): — Unitarian 
Doctrine  Refuted  (Lond.  1806,  Svo) :  — Letters  on  the 
Fundamental  Doctrines  of  the  Umtarum  Rdigion  (1808, 
8vo): — The  Aged  Minister's  Last  Legacy  to  the  New 
Church  (Birm.  12mo ;  2d  ed.  Lond.  1855).  See  Sprague, 
Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit ,  ix,  67. 

Prondfit,  Alexander  Moncrie^  D.D.,  an 
American  divine  of  much  celebrity,  was  bom  at  Pequa, 
Pa.,  in  1770,  and  was  educated  at  Columbia  College, 
New  York  (class  of  1792).  He  entered  the  ministry  of 
the  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  and  was 
made  pastor  of  the  congregation  at  Salem,  N.  Y.,  in 
1795,  where  he  lived  until  1835,  when  he  became  agent 
of  the  American  Colonization  Society.  He  resigned  that 
post  in  1842,  and  died  in  1843.  He  published :  Discourses 
on  the  Ruin  and  Recovery  of  Man  (Salem,  1806, 12mo ; 
again,  1813,  12mo) : — Discourses  on  the  leading  Doc- 
trineS'Oud  Duties  of  Christianity  (1815, 4  vols.  12mo) : — 
a  work  on  the  Parables  (1820, 12roo) : — and  a  number 
of  single  Sermons^  Tracts,  etc.  (1798-1836).  See  Mem- 
oir of  the  late  A,  M.  Proudfit,  D.D.,  etc.,  by  John  For- 
syth, D.D.,  minister  of  the  Union  Church,  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.  (12mo),  reviewed  in  the  Meih.  Quar.  Rev.  vi,  358, 
by  R.  W.  Dickinson ;  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  PuU 
pity  ix,  67;  Memorial  Volume  A.  B.C.  F,  M,  1862,  p. 
114;  Princet.  Rev.  Oct  1846,  p.  609. 

Prondfit,  John  "Wilbur,  D.D.,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  bom  at  Salem,  N.  Y.,  Sept  22, 1803,  graduated 
at  Union  College  in  1821,  and  at  Princeton  Theological 


Seminary  in  1826.  After  a  brief  pastorate  at  NewbuTy- 
port,  Mass.,  he  was  elected  professor  of  ancient  languages 
in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  where  he 
remained  from  1883  until  1838.  He  then  spent  some 
time  in  Europe,  and  in  1841  accepted  the  professor- 
ship of  Latin  and  Greek  literature  in  Rutgers  College. 
In  1854  his  chair  was  confine<l  to  Greek  literature 
alone.  He  resigned  in  1861,  and  transferred  his  eccle- 
siastical relation  in  1864  to  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
After  a  second  protracted  residence  in  Europe,  he  en- 
listed in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  during  the  war 
was  an  exceedingly  devoted  and  useful  chaplain  to 
the  soldiers  of  the  U.S.  Army,  being  located  on  Bedloe*s 
Island,  in  New  York  Harbor.  After  his  return  from 
the  war  he  lived  in  New  York  City.  He  was  a  sincere 
and  devout  believer  in  the  religion  which  he  preached. 
His  daily  walk  seemed  to  be  ''close  with  God,"  un- 
til, at  last,  **  God  took  him."  He  died  of  pneumonia, 
March  9, 1870,  after  a  very  short  illness,  perfectly  sub- 
missive to  the  will  of  the  Lord  and  happy  in  the  pros- 
pect of  heaven.  Dr.  Proudfit  was  an  eminent  classical 
scholar  and  divine.  His  mind  was  highly  cultivated, 
his  tastes  were  refined,  and  his  public  life  was  distin- 
guished by  his  devotion  to  literary  and  theological  pur- 
suits. He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  religious  news- 
papers, and  to  the  Princeton  Review  and  other  serial 
publications.  For  some  time  he  was  editor  of  the  New 
Brunswick  Quarter^  Review,  In  these  periodicals  he 
was  actively  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  the  exciting 
controversies  connected  with  what  is  known  as  ''Mer- 
cersburg  theolog^V  He  edited  an  edition  of  Plautus 
and  other  classical  works.  His  scholarship  was  far 
greater  than  his  ability  as  a  practical  teacher  of  youth. 
His  sermons  were  always  carefully  elaborated  in  sh'le, 
elegant  in  expression,  and  evangelical  in  spirit,  but  his 
quiet  delivery  failed  to  give  them  the  power  to  which 
their  real  merits  entitled  them.  Some  of  these  were 
published  by  request,  among  which  is  A  Baccalaureate 
Discourse  to  the  Graduating  Class  q/'1841  in  Rutgers 
College,  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  his  pulpit  efforts. 
Dr.  Proudfit  was  unusually  tall  and  slender,  dignified  in 
appearance,  with  an  intellectual  head,  benevolent  face, 
and  polished  manners.  He  excelled  as  a  conversation- 
alist, being  full  of  anecdote  and  illustration,  and  happi- 
ly interweaving  his  reminiscences  of  public  men  and 
incidents  of  travel  in  foreign  lands.  He  took  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  evangelization  of  the  papal  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, and  was  familiar  with  the  great  religious  questions 
of  those  lands.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Prondfit,  Robert,  D.D.,  an  eminent  American 
divine  and  educator,  was  bom  at  Hopewell,  Pa.,  June 
6,  1777,  and  graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  Pa.,  in 
1798.  In  1801  he  was  ordained,  and  installed  as  pastor 
of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  at  Broadalbin,  N.  Y., 
in  which  charge  he  continued  until  1818,  when  he  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  the  professorship  of  Greek  and 
Latin  at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  which  situation 
he  filled  with  distinguished  ability  until  1849,  when,  by 
an  act  passed  by  the  board  of  tmstees  of  that  college, 
he  was  relieved  from  active  duty,  and  assumed  the  title 
of  emeritus  professor  in  the  same  institution.  During 
the  whole  time  he  was  in  active  duty  as  professor,  Dr. 
Proudfit  did  not  neglect  the  call  of  his  sacred  profes- 
sion, and,  while  his  health  permitted,  he  ceased  not  to 
preach  the  Gospel  whenever  he  had  opportunity.  The 
zeal  and  eamestness  with  which  he  labored  for  the 
Master's  cause  gained  many  souls  to  the  Church,  and 
Dr.  Proudfit's  memory  is  in  the  hearts  of  many  made 
happy  by  his  agency.  He  died  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
Feb.  11,  1862.  See  Wilson,  Presbyt.  Hist.  Almanac 
(1862),  p.  306. 

Prondhon,  Pierre  Joseph,  a  noted  French  social- 
ist, was  bom  of  humble  parents,  July  15, 1809,  at  Besan- 
9on.  After  a  radimentary  education,  he  engaged  in 
printing,  and  soon  became  an  author — especially  of  an 
Essai  de  Grammaire  Ghiirak,  for  which  he  received  8 
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pension.  In  1840  he  published  his  work  entitled  QiCett- 
ce  que  la  Propriite,  which  eventually  became  infamons 
from  the  answer  which  it  gave  to  that  question — ^  La 
ProprieUf  t^est  le  Vol!"  and  caused  him  the  loss  of  his 
pension.  During  the  Revolution  he  edited  an  inflam- 
matory paper,  which  was  soon  suppressed,  but  gave  him 
such  popularity  that  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly. 
His  notorious  principles  of  anarchy  prevented  his  being 
heard  in  the  debates,  and  the  papers  which  he  issued  in 
revenge  were  suppressed  for  their  scurrility.  In  1849 
he  started  a  Banque  du  PeupU  to  carry  out  his  com- 
munistic ideas,  but  it  was  closed  by  thfe  authorities,  and 
he  fled  to  Geneva,  but  on  his  return  to  Paris  he  was 
imprisoned.  During  his  three  years  of  incarceration  he 
married,  and  issued  several  remarkable  political  worlcs. 
He  died  in  obscurity  at  Paris,  Jan.  19, 1865.  His  social 
theories  are  of  the  most  extravagant  and  dangerous 
character,  greatly  resembling  the  radical  and  immoral 
principles  of  the  communistic  revolutionists  who  are 
now  agitating  Europe  and  this  country.  See  Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  GeneralCf  s.  v. 

Provender  (KIDOp,  mitpd),  fodder  for  cattle 
(Gen.  xxiv,  25,  32).  In  the  account  of  king  Solomon's 
stables,  in  1  Kings  iv,  28,  we  read,  **  Barley,  also,  and 
straw  for  the  horses  and  dromedaries,  brought  they  unto 
the  place  where  the  officers  were,  every  man  according 
to  his  charge."  Harmer  remarks  upon  this  passage: 
''Besides  provisions  for  themselves,  the  Orientals  are 
obliged  to  carry  food  for  the  beasts  on  which  they  ride 
or  carry  their  goods.  That  food  is  of  different  kinds. 
They  make  little  or  no  hay  in  these  countries,  and  are 
therefore  very  careful  of  their  straw,  which  they  cut 
into  small  bits,  by  an  instrument  which  at  the  same 
time  threshes  out  the  com ;  this  chopped  straw,  with 
barley,  beans,  and  balls  made  of  bean  and  barley  meal, 
or  of  the  pounded  kernels  of  dates,  are  what  they  are 
wont  to  feed  them  with.  The  offlcers  of  Solomon  are 
accordingly  said  to  have  brought,  every  man  in  his 
month,  barley  and  straw  for  the  horses  and  dromeda- 
ries; not  straw  to  litter  them  with,  there  is  reason  to 
think,  for  it  is  not  now  used  in  those  countries  for  that 
purpose,  but  chopped  straw  for  them  to  eat,  either  alone 
or  with  their  barley.  The  litter  they  use  for  them  is 
their  own  dung,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  bruised  between 
their  hands,  which  they  heap  up  again  in  the  morning, 
sprinkling  it  in  summer  with  fresh  water,  to  keep  it 
from  corrupting.  In  some  other  places  we  read  of 
provender  and  straw,  not  barley  and  straw ;  because  it 
may  be  other  things  were  used  for  their  food  ancient- 
ly, as  well  as  now,  besides  barley  and  chopped  straw. 

9*^bsi,  belilf  one  of  the  words  used  for  provender  (Isa. 
xzx,  24),  implies  something  of  mixture,  and  the  parti- 
ciple of  the  verb  from  which  it  is  derived  is  used  for  the 
mingling  of  flour  with  oil ;  so  the  verb  in  Judges  xix, 
21  may  be  as  well  translated  *  he  mingled  [food]  for  the 
asses*  as  '  he  gave  them  provender,'  signifying  that  he 
mixed  some  chopped  straw  and  barley  together  for  the 
asses.  Thus  also  barley  and  chopped  straw,  as  it  is 
just  after  reaping,  unseparated  in  the  field,  might  nat- 
urally be  expressed  by  the  Hebrew  word  we  translate 
provender,  which  signifies  barley  and  straw  that  had 
been  mingled  together,  and  accordingly  seems  to  be  so. 
'  They  reap  every  one  his  com  in  the  field'  (Job  xxiv, 
6),  *  IfebreWf  mingled  com  or  dredge,'  says  the  margin. 
What  ideas  are  usually  affixed  to  secondary  translation 
I  do  not  know,  but  Job  apparently  alludes  to  the  prov- 
ender, or  heap  of  chopped  straw,  lying  mingled  together 
in  the  field,  afler  having  passed  under  the  threshing  in- 
stroment,  to  which  he  compared  the  spoils  that  were 
taken  from  passengers  so  early  as  his  time  by  those  that 
lived  somewhat  after  the  present  manner  of  the  wild 
Arabs,  which  spoils  are  to  them  what  the  harvest  and 
vintage  were  to  others.  With  this  agrees  that  other  pas- 
sage of  Job  where  this  word  occun  (vi,  5), '  Will  the  ox 
k>w  in  complaints  over  his  provender?'  or  'fodder,*  as  it 
is  translated  in  our  version,  when  he  has  not  only  straw 


enough,  but  mixed  with  barley.'*  Travellen  in  the 
East,  wherever  they  mention  the  subject,  use  much  the 
same  terms  as  Walpole,  who,  in  his  JounujU^  remarks, 
"Neither  hay  nor  oats  are  known  to  the  Turks;  nor  has 
any  nation  in  the  East  ever  used  them  for  their  horses." 
See  Fodder. 

Provensale,  David  ben-Abraham,  who  flourish- 
ed in  the  16th  century,  was  a  preacher  at  Mantua,  and 
was  so  eloquent  that  he  was  styled  D^3n7*^^ri  1SX"1 
1")1i:iV,  L  e.  the  prince  of  preachers  in  his  generation. 
He  wrote :  ^*!\  ^*^9,  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch 
from  an  archasological  point  of  view: — Q'^^l'^OH  "l*^© 
^1X3,  a  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs:— ^11 
riAbsri,  a  comparative  lexicon,  Hebrew,  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Italian: — and  ^1^  b"IAt3,  a  Hebrew  grammar. 
See  FUrst,  BM,  JucL  iii,  128 ;  De  Kossi,  Dizionarw 
Storieo  degli  Autori  Ehrei,  p.  272  (Germ.  transL  by 
Hamberger) ;  Etheridge,  Jnirodudion  to  Uetfrew  LUera-' 
turf,  p.  288 ,  Steinschneider,  Jewish  Literature,  p.  2S9. 
(B.P.) 

Proverb.  ^^^»  maehdl,  rendered  in  the  A.y. "  by- 
word," "parable,'*  "proverb"  (irapaPoXii,  irapoifda), 
expresses  all  and  even  more  than  is  conveyed  by  these 
its  English  representatives.  It  is  derived  from  a  root 
b^S,  moihdl,  "to  be  like**  (Arab,  mathala,  to  "resem- 
ble"), and  the  primary  idea  involved  in  it  is  that  of 
likeness,  comparison.  This  form  of  comparison  would 
very  naturally  be  taken  by  the  short,  pithy  sentences 
which  passed  into  use  as  popular  sayings  and  provcrtM, 
especially  when  employed  in  mockery  and  sarcasm,  as 
in  Mic.  ii,  4 ;  Hab.  ii,  6,  and  even  in  the  more  devel- 
oped taunting  song  of  triumph  for  the  fall  of  Babylon 
in  Isa.  xiv,  4.  Probably  all  proverbial  sayings  were  at 
first  of  the  nature  of  similes,  but  the  term  mashdl  soon 
acquired  a  more  extended  significance.  It  was  applied 
to  denote  such  short,  pointed  sayings  as  do  not  involve 
a  comparison  directly,  but  still  convey  their  meaning 
by  the  help  of  a  figure,  as  in  1  Sam.  x,  12;  Ezek.  xii, 
22,  28;  xvii,  2,  8  (oomp.  vapafioXrij  Luke  iv,  28). 
From  this  stage  of  its  application  it  passed  to  that  of 
sententious  maxims  generally,  as  in  Prov.  i,  1;  x,  1; 
XXV,  1 ;  xxvi,  7,  9 ;  Eccles.  xii,  9 ;  Job  xiii,  12,  many  of 
which,  however,  still  involve  a  comparison  (E*rov.  xxv, 
8, 11, 12, 18, 14,  etc.;  xxvi,  1,  2,  8,  etc.).  Such  com- 
parisons are  either  expressed,  or  the  things  compared 
are  placed  side  by  side,  and  the  comparison  left  for  the 
hearer  or  reader  to  supply.  Next  we  find  it  used  of 
those  larger  pieces  in  which  a  single  idea  is  no  longer 
exhausted  in  a  sentence,  but  forms  the  germ  of  the 
whole,  and  is  worked  out  into  a  didactic  poem.  Many 
instances  of  this  kind  occur  in  the  first  section  of  the 
book  of  Proverbs;  othen  are  found  in  Job  xxvii  and 
xxix,  in  both  which  chaptera  Job  takes  up  his  mashdl, 
or  "  parable,"  as  it  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  The  "  par- 
able" of  Balaam,  in  Numb,  xxiii,  7-10 ;  xxiv,  8-9, 15-19, 
20,  21-22,  23-24,  are  prophecies  conveyed  in  figures; 
but  mathal  also  denotes  the  "parable"  proper,  as  in 
Ezek.  xvii,  2 ;  xx,  49  (xxi,  6) ;  xxiv,  8.  Lowth,  in  his 
notes  on  Isa.  xiv,  4,  speaking  of  maehMy  says :  "  I  take 
this  to  be  the  general  name  for  poetic  style  among  the 
Hebrews,  including  every  sort  of  it,  as  ranging  under 
one,  or  other,  or  ii\  of  the  characters,  sententious,  fig- 
urative, and  sublime;  which  are  all  contained  in  the 
original  notion,  or  in  the  use  and  application  of  the  word 
mathal.  Parables  or  proverbs,  such  as  those  of  Solo- 
mon, are  always  expnemed  in  short,  pointed  sentences; 
frequently  figurative,  being  formed  on  some  comparison, 
both  in  the  matter  and  the  form.  Such,  in  general,  is 
the  style  of  the  Hebrew  poetry.  Balaam's  first  proph- 
ecy (Numb,  xxiii,  7-10)  is  called  his  mathai,  although 
it  has  hardly  anything  figurative  in  it;  but  it  is  beau- 
tifully sententious,  and,  from  the  very  form  and  manner 
of  it,  has  great  spirit,  force,  and  energy.  Thus  Job's 
last  speeches,  in  answer  to  the  three  friends  (ch.  xxvii- 
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xxxi),  are  called  fntuh^i  from  no  one  particular  char- 
acter which  discriininates  them  from  the  rest  of  the 
poem,  but  from  the  sublime,  the  figurative,  the  senten- 
tious manner  which  equally  prevails  through  the  whole 
poem,  and  makes  it  one  of  the  first  and  most  eminent 
examples  extant  of  the  truly  great  and  beautiful  in  po- 
etic style." — Smith.  Sir  W.  Jones  says,  "  The  moralists 
of  the  East  have  in  general  chosen  to  deliver  their  pre- 
cepts in  short,  sententious  maxims,  to  illustrate  them 
by  sprightly  comparisons,  or  to  inculcate  them  in  the 
very  ancient  forms  of  agreeable  apologues:  there  are, 
indeetl,  both  in  Arabic  and  Persian,  philosophical  tracts 
on  ethics  written  with  sound  ratiocination  and  elegant 
perspicuity.  But  in  every  part  of  the  Eastern  world, 
from  Pekin  to  Damascus,  the  popular  teachers  of  moral 
wisdom  have  immemorially  been  poets,  and  there  would 
be  no  end  of  enumerating  their  works,  which  are  still 
extant  in  the  five  principal  languages  of  Asia."  See 
Farable,  Our  Lord  frequently  employed  proverbs  in 
his  pubUc  instructions;  and  the  illustration  of  these 
proverbs  has  occupied  many  learned  men,  who  proceed 
partly  by  the  aid  of  similar  passages  from  the  Old  Test., 
and  partly  from  the  ancient  writings  of  the  Jews,  eape- 
daUy  from  the  Talmud,  whence  it  appears  how  much 
they  were  in  use  among  that  people,  and  that  they  were 
applied  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  agreeably  to  common 
usage.  The  proverbs  contained  in  the  Old  and  New 
Tests,  are  collected  and  illustrated  by  Drusius  and  An- 
dreas Schottus,  whose  works  are  comprised  in  the  ninth 
volume  of  the  Critici  Saeri,  and  also  by  Joachim  Zeh- 
ner,  who  elucidated  them  by  parallel  passages  from  the 
fathers,  as  well  as  from  heathen  writers,  in  a  treatise 
published  at  Leipsic  in  1601.  The  proverlM  which  are 
found  in  the  New  Test,  have  been  illustrated  by  Vor- 
stius  and  Visir,  as  well  as  by  Lightfoot  and  Schottgen 
in  their  Uora  Hebraica  et  Talmudicay  and  by  Buxtorf 
in  bis  Lexicon  ChcUdaicum  Talmudicum  et  Rabbinicum, 
from  which  last-mentioned  works  RosenmUller,  Kuiuol, 
Dr.  Whitby,  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  and  other  commentators, 
have  derived  their  illustrations  of  the  Jewish  parables 
and  proverbs.  See  Kelly,  Proverbs  ofaUNcdiont  (Lond. 
1859, 8vi>) ;  Sterling,  Literature  of  Proverbs  (ibid.  1860, 
8vo);  Bohn,  Book  of  Proverbs,    See  Pbo\'biib8,  Book 

OF. 

Proverbs,  Book  of,  the  20th  book  of  the  Old 
Test.,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  English 
Bible,  where  it  is  placed  between  the  Psalms  and  £c- 
clesiastes,  doubtless  from  its  presumed  relation  to  the 
other  works  of  Solomon;  and  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  it 
likewise  follows  the  Psalms  as  part  of  the  Kethubiro,  or 
Hagiographa.  In  the  German  MSS.  of  the  Hebrew 
Old  Test  the  Proverbs  are  placed  between  the  Psalms 
and  Job,  while  in  the  Spanish  MSS.,  which  follow  the 
Masorah,  the  order  is  PsiUms,  Job,  Proverbs.  This  lat- 
ter is  the  order  observed  in  the  Alexandrian  MS.  of  the 
Sept.  Melito,  following  another  Greek  MS.,  arranges 
the  Hagiog^pha  thus :  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
Song  of  Songs,  Job,  as  in  the  list  made  out  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Laodicea ;  and  the  same  order  is  given  by  Origen, 
except  that  the  book  of  Job  is  separated  from  the  others 
by  the  prophets  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  and  Ezekiel. 
But  our  present  arrangement  existed  in  the  time  of  Jer- 
ome (see  Pr<rf.  in  Libr,Regum^  iii :  "Tertius  ordo  ayco- 
ypa^  possidet.  Et  primus  liber  incipit  ab  Job.  Se- 
cundus  a  David. . . .  Tertins  est  Solomon,  tres  lihros 
habens :  Proverbia,  quss  illi  parabolas,  id  est  Masaloih 
appellant:  Ecclesiastes,  id  est, Codeth :  Canticum  Can- 
ticorum,  qnem  titulo  Sir  Asirim  pnenotant").  In  the 
Peshito  Syriac,  Job  is  placed  before  Joshua,  while  Prov- 
erbs and  Ecclesiastes  follow  the  Psalms,  and  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  Song  of  Songs  by  the  book  of  Ruth. 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  apparently  from  the  exigencies 
of  his  verse,  arranges  the  writings  of  Solomon  in  this 
order :  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Songs,  ProverbsL  Pseudo- 
Epiphanius  places  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Song  of 
Songs  between  the  1st  and  2d  books  of  Kings  and  the 
minor  prophets.    (The  following  article  ia  based  upon 


that  in  Kitto*s  Cychpadia,  with  additions  from  other 
sources.)     See  Bible. 

I.  Titles— A»  in  the  Pentateuch,  the  book  of  Proverbs 
takes  its  Hebrew  title  from  its  opening  words — "^^OQ 
h^'^ID,  or  *^^^^,  nUshleyf  simply.  From  this  are  di- 
rectly derived  the  titles  it  bears  in  the  Sept.  {irapotfuai 
£aXo/<tuvroc)  and  Vulgate  {Liber  Proverbiorum  quern 
Hebnei  ^Misle"  appeiknU),  and  the  name  by  which  it  is 
univeisally  known  in  English.  Another  title,  perhaps 
more  appropriate  to  the  book  as  a  whole,  is  derived  from 
its  cbi^ subject,  ^  Wisdom/*  In  the  Tosaphoth  to  Baba 
Baihra  (fol.  14  b),  we  find  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes 
combined  under  the  name  n^csn  ^BD, "  the  book  of 
wisdom,"  and  this  title  appears  to  have  passed  thence 
into  the  early  Church.  Clemens  Roman.  {Ep.  ad  Cor,  i, 
67)  when  quoting  i,  23-31  says,  oyrrnj^  \iyii  t)  vav&pi- 
roc  oofiof  a  name  which,  according  to  Eusebius  {H,  E, 
iv,  22),  was  adopted  by  Hegesippus,  Ircnseus,  and  *'  the 
whole  band  of  the  ancients,"  following  the  unwritten 
Jewish  tradition,  and  by  Clem.  Alex.  {Strom,  ii,  §  22). 
It  is  styled  by  Gregory  Naz.  {Oraf.  xi)  irai^aywyuri) 
ao^a^  and  by  Dion.  Alex,  oo^  fiipKoQ,  In  the  cata- 
logue of  canonical  books  compiled  by  Melito  of  Sardis 
preserved  by  Eusebius  {H^E,  iv,  26),  we  find  ITap.  £a- 
Xofc.  17  cat  Xo^iot  a  name  which,  as  well  as  SapienliOf 
is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  early  fathers  (see  Cote- 
lerius  in  Clem.  Rom.  /.  c. ;  Vales,  ad  Euseb.  L  c),  though 
by  no  means  restricted  to  the  book  of  Proverbs,  being 
equally  used,  as  Cotelerius  proves,  of  "  Ecdenasticus" 
and  **  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon,"  a  circumstance  from 
which  some  confusion  has  arisen. 

The  word  ^^^t  mashdlf  by  which  the  so-called 
*' Proverbs"  of  Solomon  are  designated  (Prov.  i,  1,  6;  x, 
1 ;  XXV,  1 ;  and  1  Kings  iv,  32  [v,  12]),  is  more  appro- 
priately translated  in  the  Vulgate  "parabola."  It  is 
akin  to  the  verb  ^V3^,  corresponding  with  the  Arabic 
mathala  and  the  Syriac  tneOuil,  "  to  be  like,"  and  pri- 
marily signifies  **a  comparison,"  *' similitude,"  "para- 
ble" (Ezek.  xvii,  2 ;  xxlv,  3) ;  whence  it  easily  passed 
to  those  pithy,  sententious  maxims  so  often  in  the  East 
appearing  in  the  form  of  a  terse  comparison,  of  which 
many  are  to  be  found  in  the  book  before  us — e.  g.  xxvi, 
1,  2,  8,  6, 7,  8,  9, 11, 14, 17— and  then  to  "  proverbs"  in 
general,  whether  containing  a  similitude  or  not  (1  Sam. 
X,  12;  xxiv,  13  [14];  Ecclcs.  xii,  9).  Its  scope  was 
still  further  enlarged  by  its  application  to  longer  com- 
positions of  a  poetical  and  figuradve  character — e.  g. 
that  of  Balaam  (Numb,  xxiii,  7, 18,  etc.,  and  Job  xxvii, 
1 ;  comp.  Psa.  xlix,  6;  Ixxviii,  2),  and  particularly  to 
taunting  songs  of  triumph  over  fallen  enemies — e.  g. 
against  the  king  of  Babylon  (Isa.  xiv,  4),  the  Chaldeans 
(Hab.  ii,  6;  comp.  also  Mic.  ii,  4;  Deut  xxviii,  37;  1 
Kings  ix,  7).    See  Proverb. 

But  the  book  of  Proverbs,  according  to  the  introduc- 
tory verses  which  describe  its  character,  contains,  be- 
sides several  varieties  of  the  mashdlf  sententious  sayings 
of  other  kinds,  mentioned  in  i,  6.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  ri'J'^n,  ckiddhy  rendered  in  the  A.  V. "  dark  saying," 
"dark  speech,"  "hard  question,"  "riddle,'*  and  once 
(Hab.  ii,  6)  "  proverb."  It  is  applied  to  Samson's  rid- 
dle (Judg.  xiv),  to  the  hard  questions  with  which  the 
queen  of  Sheba  plied  Solomon  (1  Kings  x,  1 ;  2  Chron. 
ix,  1),  and  is  used  almost  synonymously  with  mashdl  in 
Ezek.  xvii,  2,  and  in  Psa.  xlix,  4  (5);  Ixxviii,  2,  in 
which  last  passages  the  poetical  character  of  both  is  in- 
dicated. The  word  appears  to  denote  a  knotty,  intri- 
cate saying,  the  solution  of  which  demanded  experience 
and  skill :  that  it  was  obscure  is  evident  from  Numb, 
xii,  8.  In  addition  to  the  chiddh  was  the  H^'^bis,  me- 
lits&h  (Prov.  i,  6,  A.  V. "  the  interpretation,"  marg.  "an 
eloguent  speech")*  vrhich  occurs  in  Hab.  ii,  6  in  con- 
nection both  with  chiddh  and  mashdl.  It  has  been 
variously  explained  as  a  mocking,  taunting  speeeh 
(Ewald) ;  or  a  speech  dark  and  involved,  such  as  needed 
a  melUSf  or  interpreter  (comp.  Gen.  xlii,  2B;  2  Chron. 
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xxxii,  81 ;  Job  xxxiii,  28 ;  Isa.  zlUi,  27) ;  or  again,  as 
by  Delitzsch  {Der  Prophet  ffabakuk,  p.  59),  a  brilliant 
or  splendid  saying  {"  Glanz-  oder  Wohhrtdej  oratio  tpUnr 
dida,  elegansy  luminibus  omata^y  This  last  interpreta- 
tion is  based  upon  the  usage  of  the  word  in  modem  He- 
brew, but  it  certainly  does  not  appear  appropriate  to 
the  Proverbs;  and  the  first  explanation,  which  Ewald 
adopts,  is  as  little  to  the  point.  It  is  better  to  under- 
stand it  as  a  dark,  enigmatical  saying,  which,  like  the 
mashdif  might  assume  the  character  of  sarcasm  and 
irony,  though  not  essential  to  it.    See  Pabablb. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  work 
contemplated,  the  proverbs  before  us  almost  exclusively 
bear  reference  to  the  affairs  of  this  life ;  but  while  a  fut- 
ure existence  is  not  formally  brought  to  view,  yet  the 
consciousness  of  such  an  exbtence  runs  throughout,  and 
forms  the  basis  on  which  many  of  the  strongest,  most 
decisive,  and  oft-repeated  declarations  are  made.  For 
example,  ch.  xi,  7  has  no  meaning  except  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  writer  believed  in  a  future  life,  where, 
if  not  here,  the  hope  and  expectation  of  good  men 
should  be  realized.  If  death  were,  in  his  judgment, 
annihilation,  it  would  be  equally  the  overthrow  of  the 
expectation  of  the  righteous  as  of  the  wicked.  See 
also,  as  affording  similar  indication,  ch.  xlv,  32 ;  xxiii, 
17, 18.    See  Immortality. 

11.  Canonicity,— The  canonical  authority  of  the  book 
of  Proverbs  has  never  been  called  in  question,  except 
among  the  Jews  themselves.  We  learn  from  the  Tal- 
mud {Shabbath,  foL  80  6)  that  the  school  of  Shammai, 
thus  early  adopting  the  principle  of  the  free  handling 
of  Scripture,  was  led  by  some  apparent  contradictions 
in  the  book  (e.  g.  Prov.  xxvi,  4,  5)  to  question  its  in- 
spiration, and  to  propose  to  cast  it  out  of  the  canon.  It 
is  indeed  certain,  if  we  credit  the  Jewish  tradition,  that 
it  did  not  at  once  take  it«  place  on  a  level  with  the 
other  canonical  Scriptures,  but,  like  the  Antilegomena 
of  the  New  Test.,  remained  for  a  time  in  suspense.  Ac- 
cording to  Wolf  {Bibl,  Utbr,  ii,  119)  and  Zunz  {GoU, 
Vorirdg,  p.  14),  it  was  not  till  the  period  of  the  Persian 
rule  that  **  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue"  admitted  it 
to  an  eqiud  rank  with  the  other  Hagiographa.  In  the 
remarkable  passage  of  the  Talmud,  however,  which 
contains  the  most  ancient  opinion  of  the  Jews  on  the 
formation  of  the  Old-Test,  canon  {Baba  BcUkra,  p.  14, 
apud  Westoott,  Bible  in  the  Churchy  p.  86),  its  recogni- 
tion is  fixed  earlier :  the  Proverbs  ("  Meshalim")  being 
included  with  Isaiah,  Canticles  Q*  Shir  Hashirim"),  and 
Ecclesiastes  {^  Koheleth")  in  the  memorial  word  Jam- 
shak,  specifying  the  books  *' written" — ^i.e.  reduced  to 
writing— by  Hezekiah  and  his  learned  men.  With  the 
trifling  exception  mentioned  above,  its  right  to  a  place 
in  the  canon  has  never  been  questioned  since  its  admis- 
sion into  it,  and  there  is  no  book  of  Holy  Scripture 
whose  authority  is  more  unshaken.  The  amount  of  in- 
spiration in  the  book  has  been  a  matter  of  speculation 
since  the  days  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  who  believed 
that  the  wisdom  contained  in  it  was  that  of  Solomon 
only,  not  of  the  Spirit  of  God;  even  as  some  of  the  rab- 
bins found  in  Ecclesiastes  no  divine  wisdom,  but  merely 
that  of  Solomon.  Leaving  such  vain  and  impracticable 
distinctions,  the  canonical  authority  of  the  book  is  at^ 
tested  to  us  by  the  frequent  use  of  it  in  the  New  Test 
The  foUovring  is  a  list  of  the  principal  passages : 

Prov.  1, 1« Rom.  ill,  10, 15. 

iil,  7 Rom.xii,16. 

•111,11,12 Heb.  xii,5.G;  Rev.  ill,  19. 

*iil,  84 James  iv,  6. 

x,ia 1  Pet.  Iv,  8. 

•xl.Sl IPetlv.lS. 

xvll,  18 Rom.  xil,  17;  1  Tbess.  v,  15; 

I  PeU  iil,  9. 

xvii,  27 James  i.  19. 

xx,9 lJohni,8. 

«.20 MatLxv,4;  Markvii,10. 

xxli,  8  (Sept) 9  Cor.  ix,  7. 

•xxv,  91,22 Rom.  xU,  20. 

•xXTl,  11 9  Pet  il,  22. 

xxvil,  1 James  iv,  18, 14,  IG. 

Of  these  only  those  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  actual 


qnotations;  in  the  others  there  is  a  more  or  less  direct 
allusion.    See  Wisdom  Pbbsomified. 

III.  Dwitwtu, — ^Tbe  thirty-one  chapters  of  the  book 
of  Proverbs  may  be  roughly  divided  into  four  sections: 
1.  The  hortatory  introduction  (i-ix) ;  2.  The  first  col- 
lection of*'  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,"  properly  so  called, 
with  its  appendices  (x-xxiv) ;  8.  The  second  collection, 
compiled  by  Hezekiah's  scribes  (xxv-xxix) ;  4.  An  ap- 
pendix by  different  writers. 

1.  The  first  of  these  sections  has  no  continuous  con- 
nection, and  is  hardly  capable  of  any  very  aociuate  sub- 
division. The  separate  chapters  form  in  some  instances 
a  connected  whole  (e.  g.  ii,  v,  vii,  viii,  ix) ;  sometimes 
the  connection  does  not  extend  beyond  a  few  verses 
(e.  g.  iil,  1-10, 18-26;  iv,  14-19;  vi,  1-5, 6-11).  There 
is  little  coherence  between  the  separate  chapters,  and 
little  unity  beyond  that  of  the  general  subject  or  the 
mode  of  treating  it;  so  that  if  one  chapter  were  to  be 
removed,  the  organization  of  the  whole  would  not  be 
afllected,  and  it  would  hardly  be  missed.  Ewald,  how- 
ever, who,  somewhat  in  deiSanoe  of  the  internal  evi- 
dence, looks  on  this  portion  as  ^  an  original  whole,  thor- 
oughly connected,  and  cast,  as  it  were,  at  one  gnsh,^ 
after  the  general  introduction  (i,  1-7)  discovers  three 
subdivisions,  marked  as  well  by  the  contents  as  by  the 
position  of  the  imperative  verb  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sections  (e.  g.  i,  8 ;  iv,  1 ;  vi,  20) ;  while  in  the  smaller 
divisions  **  my  son"  stands  before  the  verb  (e.  g.  i,  10, 
15 ;  ii,  1 ;  iii,  1, 11, 20 ;  iv, 21, etc).  Ewalds subdivia- 
ions  are — (1)  a  general  admonition  to  the  pursuit  of 
wisdom,  not  fully  completed,  but  running  off  into  par- 
ticulars (i,  8-iii);  (2)  an  exhaustive  enumeration  of 
the  particular  points  of  his  admonition  (iv,  1-vi,  29), 
until  (8)  the  discourse,  gradually  rising  in  power  and 
grandeur,  at  last  attains  an  almost  lyrical  flight  (vi, 
20-ix).  According  to  Delitzsch  (in  Herzog*B  JS'iKyUop.) 
this  section  is  divisible  into  fifteen  separate  strains— (1) 
i,7-19;  (2)  i,  20-88;  (8)ii,  (4)  iii,  1-18;  (5)  iu,  19-26; 
(6)  iu,  27-86;  (7)  iv,  1-v,  6;  (8)  v,  7-28;  (9)  vi,  1-5; 
(10)  vi,  6-11  i  (11)  vi,  12-19;  (12)  vi,  20-36;  (18)  vii; 
(14)  viii;  (16)  ix. 

2.  The  second  section  (x-xxiv)  evidently  contunt 
three  subdivisions — (a)  the  collection  of  unconnected 
proverbs  or  gnomes  (x,  1-xxii,  16) ;  (6)  <'  the  words  of 
the  wise"  (comp.  i,  6 ;  Eodes.  ix,  7 ;  xii,  11),  consisting 
of  a  more  connected  series  of  maxims,  with  a  hortatory 
preface  redUling  the  style  of  the  first  section  (xxii,  17- 
xxiv,  22);  (c)  a  shorter  appendix  of  proverbiid  sayings, 
with  the  title  *'  these  also  belong  to  the  wise,"  ending 
with  a  description  of  a  sluggard  (xxiv,  28-84). 

8.  The  third  section  is  a  continuous  series  of  gnomic 
sayings  without  any  subdivision  (xxv-xxix). 

4.  The  fourth  section,  like  the  second,  separates  into 
three  parts— (a)  *'the  words  of  Agur,"  a  collection  of 
proverbial  and  enigmatical  sayings  (xxx);  (6)  "the 
words  of  king  Lemuel"  (xxxi,  1-9) ;  and  (c)  a  short  al- 
phabetical poem  in  praise  of  a  virtuous  woman  (xxxi, 
10-81). 

IV.  History  of  the  Texi^^The  variations  from  the 
existing  Maaoretic  text  of  the  book  of  Proverbs  pre- 
sented by  the  versions  of  the  Sept,  the  Peshito-Syriac, 
the  Targum,  and  to  some  extent  by  the  Vulgate,  bear 
witness  to  the  former  existence  of  copies  differing  in 
many  and  not  unimportant  points  from  that  which  has 
become  the  authoritative  text  The  text,  as  preserved 
in  these  ancient  versions,  differs  from  that  of  our  He- 
brew Bibles  both  in  excess  and  defect  They  contain 
clauses,  verses,  and  sometimes  paragraphs  not  to  be 
found  in  our  extant  copies,  for  the  existence  of  which  it 
is  difficult  to  account,  unless  they  formed  part  of  the 
book  which  was  before  the  transUtors ;  while  other  por- 
tions an  wanting,  for  the  absence  of  which  no  sufficient 
account  can  be  given,  except  that  they  were  not  read 
in  the  ancient  Hebrew  MSS.  they  employed.  The  very 
large  number  of  minor  discrepancies,  both  in  language 
and  arrangement,  which  we  meet  with,  all  tend  to  con- 
firm this  view,  and  it  well  deserves  consideration  what 
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inflnenoe  these  varuitions,  which  every  student  knows 
are  not  confined  to  this  book,  should  have  on  the  ordi- 
narily received  hj'pothesis  of  the  integrity  and  purity 
of  the  present  Hebrew  text.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
place  for  the  prosecution  of  this  investigation.  We  shall 
content  ourselves  with  pointing  out  the  principal  points 
of  variation, 

1.  To  commence  with  the  Sept.,  the  earliest  of  the  ex- 
isting versions.  The  translation  of  this  book,  like  that 
of  Job,  proves  a  more  competent  acquaintance  with  the 
Greek  language  and  literature  than  is  usual  with  the 
Alexandrine  translators.  The  rendering  is  more  free 
than  literal,  giving  what  the  writer  conceived  to  be 
the  general  spirit  of  the  passage  without  strict  adher- 
ence to  the  actual  words.  Bertheau  remarks  that  the 
version  of  this  book  appears  to  have  been  undertaken 
rather  with  a  literary  than  a  religious  object,  as  it  was 
not  read  in  the  synagogues  or  required  for  their  internal 
regulation.  It  is  to  this  freedom  of  rendering  that  not 
a  f^w  of  the  apparent  discrepancies  are  due,  while  there 
are  others  which  are  attributable  to  carelessness,  mis- 
conception of  the  writer's  meaning,  or  even  possibly  to 
arbitrary  alterations  on  the  part  of  the  translators.  In 
some  cases,  also,  we  find  two  incompatible  translations 
fused  into  one — e.  g.  vi,  25 ;  xvi,  26 ;  xxiii,  81.  Of  the 
majority,  however,  of  the  variations  no  explanation  can 
be  offered  but  that  they  represent  a  different  original, 
and  therefore  deserve  consideration  for  the  history  of 
the  text. 

In  the  first  division  (i-ix)  these  variations  are  less 
considerable  than  in  the  second.  Two  verses  appended 
to  ch.  iv  remove  the  abruptness  of  the  close  and  com- 
plete the  sense.  To  the  simile  of  the  ant  (vi,  8),  that 
of  the  bee  is  added.  The  insertion  after  viii,  21  seems 
out  of  place,  and  disturbs  the  continuity.  In  ch.  ix 
there  are  two  considerable  additions  to  the  discription 
of  the  wise  and  foolish  women,  which  seem  to  complete 
the  sense  in  a  very  desirable  manner.  The  variations 
are  much  more  «>nsiderable  in  the  section  x-xxiv.  A 
large  number  of  verses  are  wanting  (xi,  4 ;  xiii,  6 ;  xvi, 
1-4;  xviii,  23,  24;  xix,  1,  2;  xx,  14-19;  xxi,  6;  xxii, 
6 ;  xxiii,  23— which  comes  in  very  awkwardly  in  the 
Hebrew  text;  xxiv,  8);  the  arrangement  of  others  is 
dislocated— e.  g.  ch.  xv  closes  with  ver.  29,  vers.  80, 32, 
83  standing  at  the  beginning  of  ch.  xvi,  while  a  verse 
very  similar  to  ver.  31  is  found  after  xvi,  17;  xix,  3 
stands  as  the  last  verse  of  ch.  xviii ;  in  ch.  xx  vers.  20- 
22  come  between  vers.  9  and  10.  The  most  extraordi- 
nary dislocation,  hardly  to  be  ascribed  to  anything  but 
an  error  of  the  scribe,  appears  in  ch.  xxiv.  After  ver. 
22  is  introduced  xxix,  27,  to  which  succeed  four  distichs 
descriptive  of  the  wrath  of  a  king  and  urging  attention 
to  the  writer's  words,  not  found  in  the  Hebrew.  We 
then  find  xxx-xxxi,  9  (i.  e.  the  prophecy  of  Agur  and 
of  Lemuel),  with  the  remainder  of  ch.  xxiv,  foisted  m 
between  vers.  14, 15  of  ch.  xxx.  The  remainder  of  ch. 
xxxi,  the  acrostic  on  a  virtuous  woman,  stands  in  its 
right  place  at  the  end  of  the  book.  The  additions  in 
this  section  are  also  numerous  and  important.  We  find 
proverbs  intercalated  between  the  following  verses :  x, 
4,  5 ;  xi,  16, 17  (by  which  a  very  imperfect  antithesis  in 
the  Hebrew  is  rectified);  xU,  11, 12;  13, 14;  xiii,  9, 10; 
13, 14  (found  in  the  Vulgate,  xiv,  15,  16) ;  xiv,  22,  23; 
XV,  5, 6;  18,19;  27,28;  28,29;  xvii,6,7;  16,17;  xviii, 
22,  23 ;  xix,  7,  8 ;  xxii,  8,  9  (found  with  slight  varia- 
tions 2  Cor.  ix,  7) ;  9, 10 ;  14, 15.  In  the  dislocated  ch. 
xvi  five  or  perhaps  six  new  proverbs  appear.  Inter- 
calated proverbs  are  also  found  in  the  section  xxv-xxix 
— e.g.  XXV,  10,  11 ;  20,  21 ;  xxvi,  11,  12  (found  also  in 
Eccles.  iv,  21) ;  xxvii,  20, 21 ;  21, 22 ;  xxix,  25, 26.  Be- 
sides these,  a  careful  scnitiny  will  discover  a  large  num- 
ber of  smaller  interpolations  throughout,  many  of  which 
are  only  explanatory  clauses. 

To  specify  the  words  and  clauses  which  vary  from 
the  Hebrew  would  carry  us  far  beyond  our  limits.  For 
these  and  the  comparison  of  the  two  versions  generally, 
the  student  may  be  referred  to  JUger,  Obterv,  in  Prov, 


Salom,  vera,  AUz.,  and  Schleusner,  Opuse,  Critic  In 
many  of  these  cases  the  Sept.  has  probably  preserved 
the  true  reading  (e.  g.  x,  10,  b) ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
Ewald  and  Bertheau  agree  that  the  Masoretic  text  is 
the  better  and  purer. 

2.  The  Peshito-Syriac  version,  like  the  Sept.,  while 
it  agrees  with  the  Hebrew  text  generally,  presents  re- 
markable deviations  in  words  and  clauses,  and  contains 
whole  verses  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  the  Hebrew. 
Some  of  the  variations  only  prove  a  different  interpre- 
tation of  the  text,  but  others  are  plainly  referable  to  a 
difference  in  the  text  itself  (e.  g.  vii,  22  sq. ;  xv,  4-15; 
xix,  20;  xxi,  16;  xxii,  21,  etc),  and  thus  confirm  the 
view  that  at  the  time  the  version  was  executed— i.  e. 
anterior  to  the  4th  century— the  present  Hebrew  text 
was  not  universally  recognised. 

3.  The  Vulgate  translation  of  IVoverbs,  hastily  exe- 
cuted by  Jerome  in  three  days  (together  with  Ecdesi- 
astes  and  Canticles),  offers  largely*  the  same  phenom- 
ena as  the  Sept.  version.  Many  of  the  additions  of  the 
Sept.  are  to  be  found  in  it— e.  g.  x,  4;  xii,  11, 13;  xv, 
5,  27  (comp.  xvi,  6) ;  xvi,  5,  etc. ;  and  in  one  or  two 
instances  it  has  independent  additions— e.  g.  xiv,  21 ; 
xviii,  8.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  these  points 
it  preserves  an  authentic  record  of  the  state  of  the  text 
at  a  period  anterior  to  any  existing  Hebrew  MS. 

4.  We  may  conclude  this  hasty  review  with  the  Tar- 
gum.  That  on  the  Proverbs  is  considered  by  Zunz  (p. 
64),  on  linguistic  grounds,  to  be  nearly  contemporaneous 
with  those  on  the  Psalms  and  Job,  and  is  assigned  by 
Bertheau  to  the  latter  half  of  the  7th  century,  though 
it  is  not  quoted  before  the  12th.  The  version  is  close, 
and  on  the  whole  follows  the  original  text  ver}'  faith- 
fully, though  with  some  remarkable  deviations  (the 
following  are  quoted  by  Bertheau — vii,  22 ;  x,  3 ;  xiv, 
14;  XXV,  1,  20,  etc.).  Its  similarity  to*  the  Peshito  is 
too  remarkable  to  be  accidental  (i,  2,  3,  5,  6,  8, 10, 12, 
13;  ii,  9, 10, 13-15;  iii,  2-9,  etc.)..  and  is  probably  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  supposition  of  a  subsequent  recen- 
sion of  the  text,  which  is  very  corrupt,  based  upon  that 
version.  See  Wolf,  Bibiioth.  Bth.  ii,  1176;  Dathe,  De 
Rat,  Consent,  vert.  Chald.  et  Syr,  Prov.  Salom, ;  Zunz, 
Gottetdientt,  Vortrag, 

V.  Form  and  Style,— \,  The  difference  of  style  and 
structure  between  the  first  and  second  divisions  is  ap- 
parent on  the  most  cursory  pcrusaL  Instead  of  the  de- 
tached gnomes  of  the  latter,  we  find  a  succession  of 
hortatory  addresses,  varying  in  length  and  differing  in 
subject,  though  for  the  most  part  on  the  same  plan  and 
with  the  same  general  object,  in  which  the  writer  does 
not  so  much  define  wisdom  as  enlarge  upon  the  bless- 
ings to  be  derived  from  its  possession,  and  the  lasting 
misery  which  is  the  consequence  of  the  violation  of  its 
precepts,  and  in  the  most  powerful  and  moving  language 
urge  the  young  to  the  earnest  pursuit  of  it  as  the  best 
of  all  good  things.  Whether  originally  written  as  a 
proem  or  introduction  or  not,  it  is  certainly  well  fitted 
to  occupy  its  present  place,  and  prepare  the  mind  of  the 
reader  for  the  careful  consideration  of  the  moral  and 
practical  precepts  which  follow.  The  style  is  of  a  much 
higher  and  more  dignified  character  than  in  the  suc- 
ceeding portions;  the  language  is  more  rhetorical;  it 
abounds  in  bold  personifications  and  vivid  imagery. 
The  concluding  chapters  (viii,  ix)  are  cast  ui  the  grand- 
est mould  of  poetry,  and  are  surpassed  in  true  sublimity 
by  few  portions  of  Holy  Scripture.  At  the  same  time, 
when  this  portion  is  viewed  as  a  whole,  a  want  of  ar- 
tistic skill  is  discoverable.  The  style  is  sometimes  dif- 
fuse and  the  repetitions  wearisome.  The  writer  returns 
continually  on  his  steps,  treating  of  the  same  topic  again 
and  again,  without  any  apparent  plan  or  regular  devel- 
opment of  the  subject. 

As  regards  the  form,  we  find  but  little  regularity  of 
structure.  The  paragraphs  consist  sometimes  of  no 
more  than  two  or  three  verses  (i,  8-9;  iii,  11-12;  vi, 
1-5,  6-11, 12-15, 16-19) ;  sometimes  the  same  thought 
is  carried  through  a  long  succession  of  verses,  or  even 
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an  entire  chapter  (ii^  1-22;  v,  1-20;  ri,  20-35;  vU,  rixi, 
ix).  A  very  favorite  arrangement  la  a  paragraph  of 
ten  verses  (i,  10-19;  iii,  1-10;  11-20;  iv,  10-19;  viu, 
12-21 ;  22-81),  a  form  which,  if  we  may  trust  the  Sept 
version,  existed  also  in  the  copies  employed  by  them  in 
iv,  20-27 ;  v,  6-11 ;  and,  according  to  the  Peshito-Syr- 
iac,  in  iv,  1-9.  The  parallelism  of  members  is  some- 
times maintained,  but  frequently  neglected.  The  par- 
allels are  usually  synonymous  (e.  g.  i,  8-9, 11, 12,  etc.). 
The  antithetical  parallels  found  in  iti,  82-85  belong  to  a 
series  of  gnomes  which  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  pas- 
sage, and  appear  scarcely  in  their  appropriate  place.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  the  name  "Elohim"  occurs  only 
six  times  in  the  whole  book,  and  thrice  in  this  section 
(ii,  5-17 ;  ill,  4).    The  other  places  are,  xxv,  2 ;  xxx, 

5-9.  Other  unusual  words  are  nitasn,  ^wisdoms,**  for 
wisdom  in  the  abstract  (i,  20;  ix,  1 ;  found  also  in  xxiv, 
7);  rt*iT,  *'the  strange  woman,"  which  occurs  repeat^ 
edly  (e.  g.  ii,  16 ;  v,  8,  20,  etc,  found  nowhere  else  save 
in  xxii,  14 ;  xxiii,  28) ;  and  n^*^.?3t  ^  the  stranger^  (ii, 
16 ;  vii,  5,  etc ;  found  also  in  xx,  16 ;  xxiii,  27 ;  xxvii, 
18) ;  L  e.  the  foreign  prostitute,  then  as  now  lurking  at 
the  dark  comers  of  the  streets,  taken  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  harlot  sense  seducing  the  young  and  inex- 
perienced from  true  wisdom.  Ewald  also  notices  the 
unusual  construction  of  Q^^DfilS,  a  dual  fem.  with  a  verb 
in  the  masc  plur.  (v,  2) ;  while  in  the  next  verse  it  has 

properly  a  fem.  plur.,  and  the  unusual  plur.  0*^^*^241 
(viii,4). 

2.  In  the  second  divinon, "  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon," 
which  form  the  kernel  of  the  book,  (x-xxii,  17),  we 
find  a  striking  similarity  of  structure  throughout.  Ev- 
ery verse  (reckoned  by  Delitzsch  at  875)  in  its  normal 
form  consists  of  two  members,  each  containing  three, 
four,  or  more  tarely  five  short  words.  (The  one  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  [xix,  7]  is  probably  due  to  the  loss 
of  a  member,  which  is  supplied  by  the  Sept.)  Every 
verse  is  independent,  with  no  necessary  connection  with 
those  that  precede  or  follow,  and,  generally  speaking, 
no  attempt  at  arrangement.  £wald*s  theory  of  a  con- 
tinuous thread  of  connection  running  through  this  col- 
lection in  its  original  form,  and  binding  together  the 
scattered  sayings,  has  absolutely  no  evidence  in  its  fa- 
vor, and  can  only  be  sustained  by  supposing  an  almost 
total  dismemberment  of  this  portion  of  the  book.  It  is 
true  there  are  cases  in  which  the  same  subject  recurs  in 
two  or  three  successive  verses  (c.  g.  x,  2-5 ;  18-21 ;  xi, 
4-8;  24-26),  but  these  are  the  exceptions,  and  only  oc- 
cur, as  Ewald  elsewhere  allows,  when,  from  the  studied 
brevity  of  the  proverbial  form,  a  thought  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed in  all  its  fulness  in  a  single  verse.  The  cases 
in  which  the  same  characteristic  word  or  words  recur  in 
successive  proverbs  are  more  frequent  (e.  g.  x,  6,  7 ;  8, 
10;  xi,  5, 6;  10, 11,  etc).  But  in  every  instance  each 
verse  g^ves  a  single  definite  idea,  nor  do  we  ever  meet 
with  two  verses  so  connected  that  the  latter  contains 
the  reason  of  the  counsel,  or  the  application  of  the  illus^ 
tration  given  in  the  former. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  proverbs  in  the  earlier  part 
of  this  division  are  antithetical ;  but  after  the  middle  of 
ch.  XV  this  characteristic  gradually  disappears,  and  is 
almost  entirely  lost  in  the  concluding  chapters.  A  large 
number  are  synonymout  (e.  g.  xi,  7,  25,  80 ;  xii,  14,  28 ; 
xiv,  18, 17, 19,  etc),  some  aphoristic  (e.  g.  xi,  81 ;  xiii, 
14),  especially  with  the  comparative  and  1X3  (e.  g.  xii, 
9;  XV,  16, 17;  xvi,  8,  9,  etc),  or  •^S  CjX,  "much  more" 
(e.  g.  XI,  81 ;  XV,  1 1 ;  xvii,  7).  Others  are  tynthctic  (x, 
18;  xi,  29;  xiv,  17,  etc);  only  two  are  parabolic  (x, 
26;  xi,22). 

The  style  is  lower  and  more  prosaic  than  in  the  for- 
mer section.  Ewald  regards  it  as  an  example  of  the 
most  ancient  and  simplest  poetical  style,  full  of  prime- 
val terseness,  and  bearing  the  visible  stamp  of  antiquity 
in  its  language  and  imagery  without  any  trace  of  later 
coloring.    He  remarks  very  justly  that  the  proverbs  in 


this  ooUecUon  are  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  collection 
of  popular  sayings,  embodying  mere  prudential  wisdom, 
but  that  they  belong  to  the  higher  life,  and  are  as  broad 
in  their  grasp  of  truth  as  in  their  range  of  thoughL 
The  germ  of  many  of  them  may  have  been  found  in 
popular  sayings;  but  the  skill  and  delicacy  with  which 
they  have  been  fashioned  into  their  present  shape, 
though  of  the  simplest  kind,  dbplay  the  band  of  a 
master. 

Ewald  remarks  the  following  peculiar  phrases  as  oc- 
curring in  this  section.  ^  Fountain  of  life,"  x,  1 1 ;  xiii, 
14 ;  xiv,  27 ;  xvi,  22  (comp^  Psa.  xxxvi,  9  [10]) :  "  tree 
of  life,"  iii,  18;  xi,  80;  xiii,  12;  xv,  4:  "snares  of 
death,"  xiii,  14;  xiv,  27  (comp.  Psa.  xviii,  5  [6]) :  and 
the  following  favorite  words— 2(D*1^,  "  healing,"  in  va- 
rious similes  and  applications,  xii,  18 ;  xiii,  17 ;  xvi,  24 
(but  this  also  occurs  in  the  former  section,  iv,  22;  vi, 
15) :  mr\TQ,  "destruction,"  x,  14, 16,  29;  xiu,  3;  xiv, 
28;  xviii,  7 ;  xxi,  15;  and  only  in  four  other  places  in 
the  whole  Bible:  n*^B^,  part  from  nns,  "to  blow,"  xii, 
17;  xiv,  5,  25;  xix,  5-9  (comp.  vi,  19;  Psa.  xii,  6; 
xxvii,  11) :  the  unfrequent  roots  Cibo,  "  perverseness," 
xi,  8 ;  XV,  4,  and  the  verb  S)io,  "  to  pervert,"  "  de- 
stroy," xiii,  6;  xix,  8;  xxi,  12;  xxii,  12:  the  phrase 
n)?|*7  Kb,  "shall  not  go  unpunished,"  xi,  21;  xvi,  5; 
xvii,  5  (comp.  xxv  iii,  20;  vi,  29) :  7\'^'^j  "he  that  pur- 
sueth,"  xi,  19;  xii,  11;  xiii,  21;  xv,  9;  xix,  7  (comp. 
xxviii,  19),  and  nowhere  else.  Ewald  instances  also  as 
arehaic  phrases  not  met  with  elsewhere,  M^'^A^X  ^T, 
"but  for  a  moment,"  xii,  19:  *ljb  nj,  "hand  join  in 
hand,"  xi,  21;  xvi,  5:  riann,  "meddled  with,"  xvii, 
14 ;  xviii,  1 ;  xx,  8 :  "jana,  "  whisperer,"  "  talebearer," 
xvi,  28;  xviii,  8  (comp.'  xxvi,  20-22).  The  word  V^, 
"  there  is,"  though  frequent  elsewhere,  scarcely  occurs 
in  Proverbs,  save  in  this  section,  xi,  24 ;  xii,  18;  xiii,  7, 
28;  xiv,  12,  etc. 

8.  With  xxii,  17, "  the  words  of  the  wise"  (comp.  i,  6), 
we  are  carried  back  to  the  style  and  language  of  the 
proem  (ch.  i-ix),  of  which  we  are  also  remind^  by  the 
continued  address  in  the  second  person  ungular,  and 
the  use  of  "  my  son."  There  is,  however,  a  difference 
in  the  phraseology  and  language ;  and,  as  Maurer  re- 
marks, the  diction  is  not  unfrequently  rugged  and  awk- 
ward, and  somewhat  labored.  Parallelism  is  neglected. 
The  moral  precepts  are  longer  than  those  of  ch.  x-xxii, 
but  not  so  diffuse  as  those  of  the  first  section.  We  find 
examples  of  the  distich,  xxii,  28;  xxiii,  9;  xxiv,  7-10: 
the  tristich,  xxii,  29;  xxiv,  29:  but  the  tetrastich  is 
the  most  frequent,  the  favorite  form  being  that  in  which 
the  second  member  gives  the  ground  of  the  first,  xxii, 
22,  28;  24,  25;  26,  27,  etc.  We  also  find  proverbs  of 
five  members,  xxiii,  4,  5;  xxiv,  8,  4:  several  of  six, 
xxiii,  1-8, 12-14, 19-21 ;  xxiv,  11, 12 :  and  one  of  seven, 
xxviii,  6-8.  We  have  a  longer  strain,  xxiii,  29-85, 
against  drunkenness. 

4.  The  short  appendix,  xxiv,  28-34,  comprising  more 
"wonis  of  the  wise,"  can  haidly  be  distinguished  in 
style  or  form  from  the  preceding.  It  doties  with  a 
"proverb-lay"  of  five  verses  on  the  evils  of  sloth. 

5.  The  second  collection  of  "  the  Proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon" (ch.  xxv-xxix),  transcribed  (^P'^HS^ri,  Sept.  »^- 

ypmj^avTOt  Aq.  fiirijpav;  Gr.Ven.  furfiviyKav;  comp. 
Pusey,  Daniel,  p.  822  note)  by  the  scribes  of  Hezekiah, 
closely  resembles  the  former  one.  They  are,  according 
to  Pusey,  "identical  in  language."  It  has,  however, 
some  very  decided  points  of  difference.  The  "para- 
bolic" proverb  is  much  more  frequent  than  the  "  anti- 
thetical," the  two  members  of  the  comparison  being 
sometimes  set  side  by  side  without  any  connecting  link 
(e.  g.  xxv,  12, 18),  which  is  in  other  cases  given  merely 
by  1,  "and,"  or  "i?,  "so"  (xxvi,  1,  2, 18-19;  xxvii,  8, 
etc).  The  parallelism  is  sometimes  strict,  sometimes 
lax  and  free.    There  is  a  want  of  the  sententious  brev- 
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ity  of  the  fonner  coUectioD,  and  the  construction  is  looser 
and  weaker.  The  proverbs  are  not  always  completed 
in  a  single  verse  (xxv,  6,  7;  9,  10;  21,  22;  xxvi,  18, 
19) ;  and  more  frequently  than  in  the  former  section  we 
have  series  of  proverbs  with  an  internal  connection  of 
subject  (xxvi,  23-25;  xxvii,  15, 16, 28-27),  and  others 
in  which  the  same  key-word  recurs  (xxv,  8-10;  xxvi, 
8-12;  18-16).  This  is  not  found  so  often  after  xxvii, 
5;  but  a  close  examination  of  the  text  suggests  the  idea 
that  this  may  be  due  to  a  disturbance  of  the  original 
Older  (comp.  xxvii,  7,  9;  xxviii,  4,  7,  9;  xxix,  8,  10, 
eta).  Ewald  discovers  a  want  of  the  figurative  ex- 
pressions of  the  earlier  collection,  and  a  difference  of 
language  and  phraseology,  while  RosenmUUer  remarks 
that  the  meaning  of  the  proverbs  is  more  obscure  and 
enigmatical.  The  greater  part  of  them  are  moral  pre- 
cepts. "  The  earlier  collection  may  be  called  '  a  book 
for  youth;'  this  'a  book  for  the  people'"  (Delitzsch); 
''the  wisdom  of  Solomon  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah" 
(Stier). 

6.  The  three  supplemental  writings  with  which  the 
book  closes  (ch.  xxx,  xxxi)  are  separated  from  the 
other  portions  and  from  one  another  no  less  by  style 
and  form  than  by  authorship,  Ewald  somewhat  arbi- 
trarily divides  ch.  xxx  after  ver.  14  (a  division,  how- 
ever, sanctioned  by  the  Sept.),  and  thinks  it  not  im- 
protMible  that  ch.  ^xx  and  xxxi,  1-9  are  from  the 
same  pen.  He  also  regards  the  opening  verses  of  ch. 
xxx  as  a  dialogue,  ven.  2-4  being  the  words  of  an  ig- 
norant disciple  of  Agur,  to  which  the  teacher  replies. 
The  difference  between  the  enigmaticsl  sayings  of  Agur 
(which  find  a  counterpart  in  the  collections  of  Orien- 
tal proverbs)  and  the  simple  admonitions  of  Lemuel's 
mother  is  very  great  if  we  assign  them  to  one  author. 
In  ch.  xxx  we  have,  in  Ewald's  words,  instead  of  moral 
aphorisms,  a  succession  of  elegant  little  pictures  illus- 
trative of  moral  truths,  evidencing  a  decay  of  creative 
power,  the  skill  of  the  author  being  applied  to  a  novel 
and  striking  presentation  of  an  old  truth.  The  ancient 
terse  proverbial  form  is  entirely  lost  sight  of,  and  the 
style  rises  to  a  height  and  dignity  warranting  the  use 
of  the  term  KiS^  (comp.  Isa.  xiii,  1 ;  Hab.  i,  1,  etc.)  ap- 
plied to  both.  In  "  the  words  of  king  Lemuer  we  find 
much  greater  regularity.  The  parallelism  is  synony- 
mous, and  is  maintained  throughout.  The  alphabetical 
ode  in  praise  of  a  virtuous  woman — "  a  golden  ABC 
for  women"  (Doderlein) — has  all  its  verses  of  about  the 
same  compass.  The  parallelism  is  very  similaV  to  that 
of  the  Psalms,  especially  those  in  which  the  same  alpha- 
betical amngement  is  found. 

VI.  Authorship  and  Date, — On  these  points  the  most 
various  opinions  have  been  entertained,  from  that  of  the 
rabbins  and  the  earlier  school  of  commentators,  with 
whom  some  modem  writers  (e.  g.  Keil)  agree,  who  at- 
tribute the  whole  book  to  Solomon  (even  ch.  xxx,  xxxi 
are  assigned  to  him  by  Rashi  and  his  school),  to  those 
of  Hitzig  and  other  representatives  of  the  advanced 
criticsl  school,  who,  however  widely  at  variance  with 
one  another,  agree  in  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  wise 
king  of  Israel's  share  in  the  book  which  from  the  re- 
motest antiquity  has  borne  his  name.  In  the  face  of 
such  wide  discrepancies,  where  the  same  data  lead  care- 
ful investigators  (e.  g.  Ewald  and  Hitzig)  to  exactly 
opposite  conclusions,  a  satisfactory  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion of  authorship  and  date  is  hardly  to  be  hoped  for. 
It  may  rather  be  doubted  whether  the  evidence  at  pres- 
ent before  us  is  such  as  to  admit  of  an  absolute  deter- 
mination of  the  question  at  issue.  Where  so  much 
indefiniteness  exists,  all  we  can  do  is  to  balance  proba- 
bilities and  to  abstain  from  dogmatic  decisions. 

The  evidence  in  favor  of  a  composite  origin  of  the 
book  appears,  we  must  confess,  irresistible.  No  unprej- 
udiced person,  we  think,  accustomed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  such  questions,  could  read  the  book  for  the  first 
time,  even  in  English,  without  seeing  in  it  the  traces 
of  several  different  authors,  or  at  least  editors.    Irre- 


spective of  the  two  concluding  chapters,  the  express  ref- 
erence to  other  sages  (D*^S3n,  in  xxii,  17;  xxiv,  23; 
comp.  i,  6)  indicates  a  diversity  of  authorship,  while 
the  difference  of  style  between  various  divisions  of  the 
work  strengthens  the  hypothesis.  Indeed,  a  careful  ob- 
server will  find  at  the  very  outset  an  indication  of  the 
composite  character  of  the  book  in  the  introtluctory 
verses  which  profess  to  give  the  contents  and  character 
(i,  1-7).  These  prepare  us  to  find  in  it,  not  merely 
"proverbs"  and  ''eloquent  speeches"  (margin,  A.V.: 
"  interpretation"),  but  abo  such  "  words  of  the  wise"  as 
those  we  have  just  referred  to,  and  "dark  sayings"  like 
those  of  Agur. 

Are  we,  then,  to  discard  the  title,  "  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon,"  and  to  consider  that  the  designation  has  been 
given  to  the  book  erroneously?  To  us  this  appears 
rash  in  the  extreme.  We  know  from  historical  sources 
that  Solomon  was  the  author  of  a  very  large  number  of 
proverbs;  and  nothing  but  that  restlessness  of  specula- 
tion which  discards  old  beliefs  simply,  as  it  would  seem, 
because  they  are  old,  and  seeks  to  unsettle  all  that  has 
hitherto  been  held  certain,  can  discover  any  sufficient 
reason  for  questioning  that  Solomon  was  the  composer 
of  the  greater  part  of  those  contained  in  our  present 
book,  especially  in  the  sections  x-xxii,  16 ;  xxv-xxix. 
However  much  these  collections  may  iiave  been  modi- 
fied in  successive  redactions,  though  too  much  has 
probably  been  conceded  to  this  hypothesis,  of  which 
there  is  no  definite  trace,  and  by  which  a  work  may  be 
made  to  assume  any  form  that  may  suit  the  theory  to 
be  supported,  we  have  no  sufficient  reason  for  doubting 
that  Solomon  was  the  originator  of  the  peculiar  style 
of  poetry  in  which  they  are  composed,  and  that,  even  if 
they  are  not  all  to  be  referred  to  him,  the  mass  are  his, 
and  that  they  are  all  pervaded  with  his  spirit,  and  may 
be  assigned  to  his  epoch.  Even  those  attributed  to 
"  the  ancients"  may  have  been  found  by  Solomon  al- 
ready floating  in  a  semi-gnomic  form,  and  recast  by  him 
in  a  more  distinctly  proverbial  dress.  Eichhom  finds 
in  them  no  trace  of  language  or  thought  subsequent  to 
the  time  of  Solomon.  Even  Ewald,  who  insists  most 
on  the  collection  as  we  have  it  having  suffered  from 
abbreviations,  transpositions,  and  unauthorized  addi- 
tions, remarks  that  the  proverbs  all  breathe  the  happy 
peace  and  growing  civilieation  of  Solomon's  age ;  nor  is 
there  any  epoch  either  earlier  or  later  to  which  we  could 
preferably  assign  them. 

The  proverbs  in  the  later  collection  (ch.  xxv-xxix), 
though  they  present  some  diversities,  do  not  differ  so 
essentially  from  the  earlier  ones  as  to  give  any  su^cient 
grounds  for  questioning  the  accuracy  of  the  superscrip- 
tion (xxv,  1).  The  title  itself  informs  us  that  the  com- 
pilation was  not  made  till  four  centuries  after  Solomon, 
and  the  differences  are  not  greater  than  might  be  looked 
for  in  sayings  that  had  been  so  long  fioating  about 
among  the  common  people,  and  thereby  subjected  to 
disfigurement  and  change.  The  indications  of  an  al- 
tered state  of  society  and  a  decrease  of  confidence  in 
the  rulers,  in  which  Ewald  discovers  such  unmistakable 
proofs  of  a  later  date,  are  hardly  so  evident  to  others'  as 
to  himself.  We  know  too  little  of  the  internal  economy 
of  Solomon's  reign  to  enable  us  to  pronounce  authorita- 
tively that  such  and  such  expressions  are  inconsistent 
with  the  state  of  the  people  and  tone  of  thought  at  that 
period. 

The  objection  brought  by  Eichhom  and  others  against 
assigning  the  proverbs  in  the  two  collections  to  Solo- 
mon, that  the  genius  of  no  one  man,  not  even  one  as  di- 
vinely gifted  with  wisdom  as  Solomon,  is  sufficient  for 
the  production  of  so  large  a  number,  is  puerile  in  the  ex- 
treme. Those  we  possess  are  but  a  portion  of  the  three 
thousand  ascribed  to  him  (1  Kings  iv,  82),  and  scarcely 
give  twenty  for  each  of  the  forty  years  of  his  reign. 

The  general  didactic  tone  of  the  book  is  asserted  to  be 
more  consistent  with  the  character  of  a  prophet  or  priest 
than  that  of  a  king  (Davidson).    To  this  it  is  replied 
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that  tliiB  b  trae  of  kings  in  general,  but  not  of  such  a 
king  08  Solomon,  to  whom  God  gave  a  wise  and  under- 
standing heart,  whose  proverbs  are  eminently  didactic, 
and  who  has  in  1  Kings  viii  discoursed  on  the  divine 
economy  towards  man  in  a  way  that  no  prophet  or 
priest  could  well  surpass.  The  praises  of  monogamy, 
and  the  strict  injunctions  against  adultery,  are  urged 
by  Bertholdt  as  reasons  why  Solomon,  a  polygamist 
himself,  and  Bathsheba's  son,  ootdd  not  be  the  author 
of  this  section.  It  is,  however,  a  remarkable  feature  of 
the  Old  Test,  in  general,  and  not  peculiar  to  this  place, 
that  polygamy,  however  generally  practiced,  is  never 
praised ;  that  invariably  where  the  married  state  is  spo- 
ken of  in  terms  of  praise  it  is  the  union  of  one  man  to 
one  woman  that  is  held  up  to  honor.  Besides,  the  force 
of  this  objection  is  considerably  modified  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  precepts  are  here  given  for  the  mass  of  men, 
with  whom  monogamy  is  the  general  rule,  though  po- 
lygamy may  be  common  among  the  richer  classes  (Wil- 
kinson's Effyptf  ii,  62) ;  and  also  that  the  contrast  here 
drawn  (Prov.  v,  18,  etc)  is  not  between  monogamy  and 
polygamy,  but  between  the  marriage  tie  and  adulterous 
connection.  As  to  the  supposition  that  the  repeated 
warnings  against  adultery  could  not  come  ft'om  one 
whose  own  mother  fell  into  that  sin,  no  great  weight 
can  be  attached  to  it;  for  a  moral  and  religious  teacher 
must  disregard  considerations  which  would  influence 
other  men.  The  allusions  to  deeds  of  violence  (i,  11- 
19;  ii,  12,  etc)  are  supposed  by  Ewald  to  indicate  a 
state  of  confusion  inconsistent  with  that  state  of  peace 
and  social  security  which  marked  the  reign  of  Solomon 
(1  Kings  iv,  25).  To  this  it  is  replied  that  a  condition 
of  great  private  wealth,  such  as  was  the  condition  of 
Solomon's  times,  always  tempts  needy  and  unprincipled 
men  to  acts  of  unlawful  violence ;  and  that  nothing  be- 
yond crimes  which  now  are  committed  in  the  most  civ- 
ilized and  best>>regulated  countries  are  referred  to  in  the 
passages  in  question.  Besides,  Judsa  always  afforded 
in  its  cavenis  and  wildernesses  peculiar  facilities  for 
robbers  (Judg.  vi,  2;  1  Sam.  xxiv,  1).  From  a  sup- 
posed degeneracy  of  style,  Ewald  attributes  this  section 
to  the  earlier  part  of  the  7th  century  B.C.  But  other 
critics  do  not  see  this.  Davidson  thinks  it  indicates  a 
flourishing  state  of  Hebrew  literature,  and  refers  it  prob- 
ably to  the  9th  century  B.C.,  an  opinion  in  which  he 
coincides  with  Hitzig.  The  grounds  on  which  Ewald 
relies  for  his  alleged  degeneracy  of  style  seem  weak. 
Thus,  he  asserts  that  the  plural  iihim  (Prov.  viii,  4)  is 
so  unusual  as  to  indicate  a  very  late  date.  It  is  cer- 
tainly very  unusual,  for  it  occurs  only  three  times  (FUrst). 
From  these,  however,  we  cannot  argue  as  to  the  date, 
as  one  of  them  is  in  Isaiah,  another  in  Psa.  cxli,  8,  at- 
tributed to  David,  and  the  third  in  the  passage  above 
referred  to. 

Similar  and  equally  futile  objections  have  been  based, 
by  Bertholdt  and  others,  on  the  familiarity  displayed  in 
the  proverbs  with  circumstances  and  conditions  in  life 
with  which  it  is  supposed  that  Solomon  as  a  king  could 
have  had  no  experimental  acquaintance.  For  exam- 
ple, it  is  maintained  that  x,  5;  xii,  10, 11 ;  xiv,  4;  xx, 
4,  must  have  been  written  by  a  landowner  or  husband- 
man: X,  15, by  a  poor  man:  xi,  14;  xiv,  19,  by  a  citi- 
zen of  a  well-ordered  state :  xi,  26,  by  a  tradesman :  xii, 
4,  by  one  who  was  not  a  polygamist :  xiv,  1 ;  xv,  25 ; 
xvi,  11 ;  xvii,  2;  xix,  18, 14;  xx,  10, 14, 28,  by  an  ordi- 
nary citizen :  xxv,  2-7,  not  by  a  king,  but  by  one  who 
had  lived  some  time  at  a  court :  xxvii,  1 1,  by  a  teacher 
of  youth :  xvii,  28-27,  by  a  sage  who  lived  a  nomadic 
life :  xxviii,  16,  by  one  free  from  those  errors  which 
weakened  Solomon's  throne,  and  robbed  his  son  of  his 
kingdom.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  weakness  of 
these  fancied  ailments  which  would  affect  no  one  who 
had  not  a  theory  of  his  own  to  support.  They  are  akin 
to  those  which  have  been  used  with  as  little  success  to 
prove  that  no  one  man  oonid  have  written  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare,  and  they  display  the  most  marvellous  ig- 
norance of  that  many-flidednow  and  keenness  of  percep- 


tion and  insight  which  are  characteristic  of  the  highly 
gifted  among  mankind. 

As  little  weight  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  objections 
drawn  from  the  repetitions.  It  is  true  that  we  find  the 
same  idea,  and  even  the  same  words,  recurring  not  only 
in  the  two  collections  (e.  g.  xxi,  9,  xxv,  24;  xviii,  8, 
xxvi,  22;  xxii,  8,  xxvii,  12;  ;cxii,  18,  xxvi,  18;  xix, 
24,  xxvi,  15;  xix,  1,  xxviii,  6),  but  in  the  same  collec- 
tion (c  g.  xiv,  12,  xvi,  25;  x,  1,  xv,  20;  xvi,  2,  xxi,  2; 
X,  2,  xi,  4 ;  xiii,  14,  xiv,  27 ;  xxvi,  12,  xxix,  20).  This 
latter  is,  however,  no  morer  as  Umbreit  remarks,  than 
is  natural  in  snch  a  compilation,  in  the  formation  of 
which  one  is  very  apt  to  forget  what  had  already  been 
set  down ;  while  the  former  class  of  repetitions  is  easily 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  anxiety  of  the  collectors  to 
lose  nothing  which  had  the  stamp  of  Solomon's  author- 
ship, even  though  the  same  idea  had  already  been  ex- 
prnsed  in  the  eariier  collection ;  and  it  goes  far  to  con- 
firm the  view  that  Solomon  was  the  oomixieer  of  the 
whole. 

The  internal  evidence — derived  from  language,  con- 
struction, ideas,  historic  background,  and  the  like — 
varies  with  every  successive  critic,  and  is  entirely  in- 
adequate to  warrant  any  decisive  verdict.  Its  preca- 
riousness  is  proved  by  the  opposite  results  to  which  the 
same  data  lead  various  commentators.  Keil  maintains 
that  every  part  of  the  book,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  two  chapters,  corresponds  to  the  epoch  of  Solomon, 
and  that  only.  Eichhom  agrees  with  this  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  limits  the  correspondence  to  ch.  i-xxiv; 
while  Ewald,  Hitzig,  and  Bertheau,  and  other  minor 
critics,  arrive  at  conclusions  expressed  with  equal  con- 
fidence and  at  variance  with  these  and  with  one  an- 
other. There  is,  however,  one  evidence  which  speaks 
strongly  in  favor  of  an  early  date — the  entire  absence 
of  all  reference  to  idolatry.  The  form  of  religion  ap> 
pearing  throughout  is  purely  Jehovisttc  (as  we  have 
noticed  above,  Elohim  occurs  only  four  times  in  the 
body  of  the  work),  and  false  gods  and  foreign  faiths  are 
not  even  referred  to. 

The  above  remarks  refer  chiefly  to  the  collection  of 
proverbs  properly  so  called,  which  we  have  no  difficulty 
in  ascribing,  on  the  whole,  to  Solomon  as  their  ultimate 
author.  We  may,  if  we  choose,  suppose  that  the  men 
of  Hezekiah  made  a  collection  of  unwritten  proverbs 
current  among  the  people,  and  by  them  supposed,  truly 
or  not,  to  have  come  down  from  Solomon ;  but  the  men 
of  Hezekiah,  or  whoever  wrote  the  superscription  of 
xxv,  1,  declare  those  they  put  forth  to  have  been  copied 
from  written  records.  Assuming  this  to  be  the  correct 
view,  the  difference  between  these  proverbs  and  those 
which  went  before  is,  that  whereas  in  Solomon's  time 
the  latter  were  arranged  as  we  have  them,  the  former 
were  in  Hezekiah's  time  selected  from  more  ancient 
written  records  and  added  to  the  existing  collection.  It 
gives  us  the  idea,  which  is  itself  an  extremely  probable 
one,  that  voluminous  records  were  made  in  Solomon's 
time  of  the  wise  king's  sayings,  either  by  himself  or  by 
scribes.  This  idea  derives  considerable  confirmation 
from  the  notice  in  1  Kings  iv,  80-84,  where  we  arc  told 
of  the  accurate  account  taken  of  his  compositions  and 
sayings,  and  even  of  the  precise  nnmber  of  his  proverbs 
and  songs.  We  are  led  to  suppose,  then,  that  in  Solo- 
mon's time  a  selection  (x-xxii,  16)  was  made  by  him- 
self, or  under  his  immediate  supervision,  while  in  Hez- 
ekiah's time  a  further  selection  was  made,  and  an  exact 
transcript  taken.  A  comparison  of  the  proverbs  in  these 
two  collections  lends  strong  confirmation  to  this  view. 
In  selecting  or  arranging  a  collection  in  Solomon's  time, 
and  under  his  inspection,  the  choice  would  naturally 
fall  upon  the  most  perfect,  and  as  alterations  might  be 
freely  made  by  their  actual  author,  these  would  tend  to 
bring  them  into  a  still  more  finished  form.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  in  the  more  ancient  collection  a  certain 
tastefulness  and  polish  which  the  others  do  not  possess. 
In  the  former  each  verse  contains  its  own  perfect  sense, 
and  this  oaaally  comprised  in  a  certain  number  of  woids^ 
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▼arying  from  seven  to  nine,  beyond  which  they  rery 
rarely  extend.  In  the  latter,  while  the  sense  is  gener- 
ally contained  in  one  verse,  it  not  unfreqoently  mns 
through  two  or  more  verses.  Examples  from  these 
might  easily  be  produced  as  concise  and  perfect  in  form 
as  the  others  (e.  g.  xxv,  2, 8, 14) ;  but  very  commonly 
the  sense  is  brought  out  in  a  much  more  diffuse  manner 
(c.  g.  xxv,  6,  7,  9, 10,  21,  22;  xxvi,  18,  20;  xxvii,  16, 
16, 2^27).  In  the  individual  verses  also  we  find  occa- 
sionally a  far  greater  number  of  words  than  are  ever 
admitted  into  those  of  the  older  collection  (e.  g.  xxv, 
7,  20);  and  the  parallelism,  which  never  fails  in  the 
verses  of  the  earlier,  is  often  wanting  in  those  of  the 
later  division  (xxv,  8, 21, 22 ;  xxvi,  10;  xxvii,  1).  This 
agrees  with  the  idea  which  we  think  warranted  by  a 
comparison  of  xxv,  1  with  1  Kings  iv,  82,  88,  that  the 
proverbs  in  this  collection  are  probably  much  as  they 
fell  from  Solomon*s  lips,  and  were  first  committed  to 
writing  by  himself  or  others  under  him ;  and  that  while 
the  former  collection  received  his  own  final  corrections, 
the  men  of  Hezekiah  simply  copied  from  the  text  before 
them,  but  did  not  venture  upon  any  alteration  in  the 
form. 

The  case  is  somewhat  different  with  regard  to  the 
introductory  chapters  (i-ix),  and  there  is  more  ground 
for  the  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  their  date  and  author- 
ship. It  is  certainly  quite  possible  that  the  whole  or  a 
considerable  portion  of  this  section  may  have  been  writ- 
ten bv  Solomon.  The  differences  of  stvle,  of  which 
Ewald  makes  much,  are,  as  Bertheau  has  shown,  some- 
what exaggerated  by  him,  and  are  not  perhaps  greater 
than  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  different  nature  of 
the  compositions.  The  terse  simplicity  of  a  proverb 
would  be  out  of  place  in  a  series  of  hortatory  addresses 
such  as  those  which  characterize  this  section.  Ewald 
dwells  with  emphasis  on  the  internal  evidence  of  a  late 
date  afforded  by  the  state  of  society,  and  the  tone  of 
feeling  as  portrayed  here.  Bat  we  repeat  our  former 
remark,  that  we  know  too  little  of  the  internal  history 
of  Judaea  at  this  time  to  allow  us  to  speak  with  so  much 
confidence  on  these  points,  and  express  our  conviction 
that  the  conclusions  drawn  by  Ewald  are  not  warranted 
by  the  premises.  The  imagery  all  points  to  a  large 
and  profligate  city,  such  as  Jerusalem  may  well  have 
become  during  the  middle  of  Solomon's  prosperous  reign ; 
and  the  vivid  representation  of  the  habits  of  the  foreign 
prostitutes  and  lawless  freebooters  who  roamed  its  streets 
is  hardly  more  than  could  have  been  attained  by  one 
who,  like  Harfin  Alraschid,  was  fond  of  laying  aside  his 
kingly  state  and  visiting  his  city  in  disguise. 

It  is  evident,  from  what  we  have  remarked  in  a  for- 
mer section,  that  we  regard  the  proem  (ch.  i-ix)  in  its 
present  form  as  a  composite  work,  though  very  possibly 
proceeding  from  one  pen.  The  similarity  of  style,  sub- 
ject, and  treatment,  is  strongly  in  favor  of  unity  of  au- 
thorship, while  the  internal  evidence  favors  the  view 
that  it  is  compiled  of  various  unconnected  members, 
collected  and  arranged  subsequently  to  the  time  of  their 
composition.  The  date  of  this  compilation  it  is  impos- 
sible to  fix.  The  evidence  on  this  point  is  faint  and 
untrustworthy,  and  has  led  different  investigators  to 
very  opposite  concludona.  Ewald  places  it  in  the  7th, 
Hitzig  in  the  9th  century  B.C.,  while  Keil,  as  we  have 
seen,  ascribes  it  to  the  time  of  Solomon.  The  resem- 
blance that  may  be  traced  in  this  portion  of  the  work 
to  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  the  book  of  Job,  and  the 
recurrence  of  some  of  the  words  and  images  found  there, 
is  employed  both  by  Hitzig  and  Ewald  to  aid  in  deter- 
mining the  date  of  this  section  (oomp.  Job  xv,  7  with 
Prov.  viii,  25;  Job  xxi,  17,  Prov.  xiii,  9;  Job  xxviii, 
18,  Prov.  viii,  16;  Job  v,  17,  Prov.  iii,  11 ;  see  Pusey, 
Daniel,  p.  328,  note  7).  But  as  there  is  no  unanimity 
as  to  the  date  of  the  composition  of  Job,  little  help  is  to 
be  expected  from  this  source,  nor  can  we  be  surprised 
at  the  diversity  of  opinion  among  those  who  have  em- 
ployed it :  Ewald  maintaining  tha  t  the  writer  of  Proverbs 
had  read  and  made  use  of  Job;  Hitzig,  on  the  contrarv, 
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believing  that  the  former  is  the  earlier  work,  and  that 
the  author  of  Job  borrowed  from  Proverbs.  The  adop- 
tion of  such  expedients  proves  most  forcibly  the  com- 
plete want  of  any  decisive  testimony  which  will  enabl* 
us  to  arrive  at  any  trustworthy  conclusion  as  to  the 
date  of  this  section.  In  the  midst  of  this  uncertainty, 
the  above  solution  is  «s  probable  as  any  other— namely, 
that  it  is  due  to  Solomon's  authorship  out  of  materials 
existing  at  his  time. 

The  similarity  in  style  between  i-ix  and  the  oppen- 
dix  to  the  first  collection  of  proverbs  (xxii,  17-xxiv) 
appears  to  favor  the  view  that  this  supplement  is  due 
to  the  same  person  by  whom  the  proem  was  .prefixed  to 
the  book.  Ewald  enumerates  several  reasons  for  as- 
cribing the  two  to  the  same  writer  (p.  42),  but  finally 
decides  against  the  unity  of  authorship.  The  proverbs 
themselves,  designated  as  "words  of  the  wise,"  are  evi- 
dently distinguished  from  those  of  Solomon,  and  are 
probably  to  be  regarded  as  the  adages  of  other  sages, 
which  the  compiler  of  the  work  thought  too  valuable  to 
be  lost,  and  therefore  appended  to  his  larger  collection. 
The  short  supplement  (xxiv,  28-^)  is  accounted  for  by 
Umbreit  on  the  supposition  that  the  compiler  had  laid 
aside  his  work  for  a  time,  and  took  it  up  again  on  the 
discovery  of  fresh  sayings  worthy  of  preservation.  He 
renders  D'^pani,  **for/*  not  "  of  the  wise,"  and  regards 
them  as  directeKi  to  the  compiler's  scholars.  Ewald, 
Bertheau,  Delitzsch,  etc.,  defend  the  received  tnnsU- 
tion. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  speak  of  the  threefold  sup- 
plement (xxx,  xxxi),  with  regard  to  the  authorship 
and  date  of  which  again  nothing  can  be  determined.  It 
would  be  hardly  profitable  to  discus  the  marvellous  fab- 
ric of  fanciful  history  and  biography  which  has  been 
evolved  from  the  scantiest  materials  by  Hitzig,  Bunsen, 
and  Bertheau.  Those  who  desire  it  may  refer  to  their 
works  to  see  the  grounds  on  which  **  Massa"  (A.  V. 
**  the  prophecy")  is  identified  with  a  district  in  Arabia 
(Gen.  X,  80 ;  xxv,  14 ;  1  Chron.  i,  80)  of  which  Lemuel 
was  king,  and  Agur  with  a  descendant  of  the  Simeon- 
ites,  who  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  drove  out  the  Amal- 
ekites  from  Mount  Seir  (1  Chron.  iv,  42);  or,  again,  on 
which  it  is  sought  to  prove  that  Agur  and  Lemuel  were 
brothers,  sons  of  the  reigning  queen  of  Massa.  We 
would  rather  commend  to  our  reader  Eichhom's  sensi- 
ble words  that  "Agur  should  remain  Agur,  and  belong 
to  the  wise  men  of  the  old  world  of  whom  history  gives 
us  no  further  inrormation,"  and  with  him  deprecate 
"spinning  a  long  thread  of  tedious  conjectures  about  a 
name,  which  do  not  advance  us  an  inch  in  our  insight 
into  the  literature  of  the  old  world,  or  any  profitable 
learning.**  As  little  to  the  purpose  is  the  fancy  of  Dd- 
derleiu  that  the  opening  part  of  ch.  xxx  is  a  dialogue : 
that  Ithiel  is  a  heathen ;  Agur  a  much  valued  servant 
of  Ithiel,  to  whom,  as  his  master,  his  prayer  (v,  7-9)  is 
addressed.  Many  are  content  with  saying  that  Agur 
was  an  unknown  Hebrew  sage,  the  teacher  of  Ithiel  and 
Ucal — names  from  which,  also,  many  unprofitable  specu- 
lations have  been  built — and  that  he  lived  subsequently 
to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  Still  more  probable  do  we  re- 
gard the  view  which  identifies  him  with  Solomon  him- 
self under  a  fanciful  name.    See  Agur  ;  Massa. 

Lemnel— "  to  God,"  "  devoted  to  God,"  after  the  anal- 
ogy of  bK^,  Numb,  iii,  24  (Pusey)— may  certainly  be 
regarded  as  a  figurative  name  descriptive  of  an  ideal 
king,  ''a  monarch  as  he  should  be"  (Ewald ;  Eichhom ; 
comp.  Pusey,  Led,  oh  DanieL  p.  xiii,  note  1,  p.  823,  note 
5).    See  Lkmueu 

The  alphabetical  lay  which  concludes  the  whole  has 
usually  been  thought  to  belong  to  the  latest  period  of 
Hebrew  poetry*,  and  hardly  to  be  placed  higher  than 
the  7th  century.  Its  style  and  language  seem  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  words  of  I^muel,  with  which  it  has 
sometimes  been  confounded ;  but  we  are  again  wanted 
against  the  precariousness  of  such  grounds  of  argument 
as  to  authonhip. 
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The  results  of  our  inquiry  may  be  thus  saiDmed  up. 
The  nudeus  of  the  book  is  the  larger  collection  of  prov- 
erbs (x-xxii,  16).  These  may  safely  be  regarded  as 
really  what  they  profess  to  be,  **  the  proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon.'' Whether  they^were  arranged  as  we  now  have 
them  and  published  by  htm,  there  is  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  determine.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
collectbn  was  either  contemporaneous  with  or  not  long 
subsequent  to  him.  The  greater  part  of  the  hortatory- 
introduction  (i>ix)  may  also  be,  with  great  probability, 
ascribed  originally  to  Solomon,  though  we  incline  to  the 
belief  that  its  present  form  is  due  to  a  later  compiler, 
who  collected  the  admonitions  of  the  wise  king,  and  pre- 
fixed them  to  his  book  of  proverbs.  The  same  author 
also  appears  to  have  added  the  appendix  (xxii,  17; 
xxiv,  22),  containing  proverbs  of  which  Solomon  was 
not  the  proper  author,  but  perhaps  only  the  earliest  col- 
lector, and  after  this  from  similar  sources  were  supplied 
the  few  supplementary  sayings  (xxiv,  23->34).  The 
time  when  this  was  done  cannot  be  fixed,  but  there  are 
cogent  aiguments  in  favor  of  a  late  date.  The  second 
collection,  as  its  name  declares,  was  formed  by  the  scribes 
of  Hezekiah,  cir.  B.C.  726.  The  last  two  chapters  con- 
tain compositions  of  the  dates  and  authors  of  which 
nothing  certain  can  now  be  known.  They,  too,  may 
have  been  in  some  important  sense  due  to  Solomon,  but 
were  probably  inserted  by  a  later  editor. 

It  will  not  be  worth  while  to  enumerate  the  many 
and  widely  varying  theories  of  recent  critics  as  to  the 
dates  of  the  composition  of  the  different  parts  of  this 
book,  and  the  time  when  it  assumed  its  present  form. 
One  or  two  of  the  most  characteristic  may  be  specified. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  Ewald  would  place  the  publication 
of  x-xxii,  16  about  two  centuries  after  Solomon,  and 
i-ix  in  the  first  half  of  the  7th  century.  Not  much 
later  the  second  collection  of  proverbs  (xxv-xxix)  was 
added,  the  sections  xxii,  17-xxiv  being  due  to  the  same 
compiler.  Hitzig,  on  the  contrary,  views  i-ix  as  the 
earliest  part  of  the  book ;  x-xxii,  16  and  xxviii,  17- 
xxix  being  added  about  B.C.  750.  Twenty-five  years 
later  Hezekiah's  collection  followed;  the  gaps  being 
filled  up  and  the  volume  completed  by  some  unknown 
compiler  at  a  later  period.  The  theory  of  Delitzsch 
(Herzog,  Encyidop.,  s.  v.  SprUche)  is  marked  by  more 
calm  sense,  but  even  this  is  in  parts  not  a  little  fanciful 
or  conjectural.  Rightly  regarding  x-xxit,  16  as  the 
kernel  of  the  book,  and  mainly  composed  by  Solomon, 
he  divides  the  whole  into  two  portions — (1)  i-zxiv,  22 
put  forth  in  the  time  of  Jehosbaphat ;  the  introduction 
(i-ix)  and  appendix  (xxii,  16-xxiv,  22)  being  written 
by  tlie  compiler,  whom  he  regards  as  '*  a  highly  gifted 
didactic  poet,  and  an  instrument  of  the  spirit  of  revela- 
tion •"  and  (2)  xxiv,  23-xxxi,  published  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah  *,  the  introductory  and  closing  portions  (xxiv, 
23-34,  and  xxx,  xxxi)  being  set  on  either  side  of  the 
collection  of  Solomon's  proverbs  to  serve  as  a  kind  of 
foiL 

The  two  periods  which  are  generally  selected  in  op- 
position to  the  above  views  of  the  Solomonic  authorship 
for  the  composition  of  various  parts  of  the  book  are  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah  and  the  times  subsequent  to  the  cap- 
tivity. Neither  of  these  periods  seems  to  suit  the  gen- 
eral character  of  Proverbs  at  all  so  well  as  the  reign  of 
Solomon.  Hezekiah  found  his  kingdom  in  great  domes- 
tic misery — immersed  in  idolatr}*  and  subject  to  foreign 
rule.  At  home  his  pre-eminent  character  was  that  of  a 
social  and  religious  reformer,  struggling  against  the  sins 
and  evils  of  his  times;  abroad  the  most  active  period  of 
his  reign  was  distinguished  by  a  series  of  wars,  during 
some  of  which  his  kingdom  was  reduced  to  the  verge 
of  ruin,  the  whole  land  overrun  by  hostile  armies,  its 
fenced  cities  taken,  and  the  king  forced  to  submission. 
The  terror  of  an  .A^yrian  invasion  also  hung  over  the 
land  for  years.  The  later  period  of  his  reign,  indeed, 
was  peaceful;  but  the  evils  of  preceding  reigns  were  far 
from  being  eradicated,  and  he  had  before  him  the  cer- 
tain prospect,  conveyed  by  prophecy,  of  the  utter  pros- 


tration of  his  kingdom.  His  chief  works  seem  to  have 
been  the  making  a  pool  and  conduit  to  bring  water  to 
Jerusalem.  On  his  death  Judah  relapsed  into  idolatry. 
The  times  subsequent  to  the  captivity  were  marked  by 
equally  strong  characteristics,  and  chiefly  of  a  mournful 
kind — a  feeble,  struggling,  and  too  often  languid  and 
depressed  remnant,  striving  amid  many  difficulties  to 
maintain  their  ground  and  bear  up  amid  manifold  dis- 
ooungements.  With  neither  of  these  periods  does  the 
genenl  character  of  Proverbs  agree.  Koyalty  marks  it 
throughout,  sharply  distinguishing  it  from  any  period 
subsequent  to  the  captivity;  as  by  other  marked  features 
it  bears  the  impress  of  a  time  different  from  Hezekiah's. 
Its  warnings  are  not  against  the  public  sins  which  dis- 
graced that  period,  nor  are  its  consolations  suited  to  the 
public  trials  which  were  threatening  to  bring  both  king 
and  kingdom  to  the  ground.  Its  pointed  allusions  to  a 
powerful  monarchy,  a  numerous  and  wealthy  people, 
and  such  sins  as  readily  spring  up  in  a  time  of  plenty ; 
its  fine  linens  of  Egypt,  its  high  places  thronged,  its 
roads  covered  with  travellers,  its  gates  and  cities  crowd- 
ed and  rejoicing,  its  precious  stones  and  fine  gold  and 
architectural  illustrations,  its  people  living  beneath  the 
e3re  of  their  monarch  and  dependent  on  his  good-will, 
all  seem  to  mark  a  reign  when  an  absolute  monarch 
ruled  over  a  great  and  wealthy  people,  who  lived  at  ease 
at  home,  and  had  no  dreaded  enemy  on  their  borders; 
who  traded  to  distant  lands  and  brought  their  products 
into  common  use ;  when  the  worship  of  Jehovah  pre- 
vailed through  the  land,  and  men  had  leisure  for  learn- 
ing; when  wisdom  sat  on  the  throne,  personified  in 
Solomon,  and  the  evils  which  must  ever  exist  while 
man  is  a  fallen  being  were  evils  inseparable  from  any 
condition  of  humanity,  and  especially  from  one  abound- 
ing with  the  elements  of  material  prosperity.  See  Sol- 
omon. 

VII.  CommaUariu, — The  following  are  the  special 
exegetical  helps  on  the  whole  book;  a  few  of  the  most 
important  of  them  are  designated  by  an  asterisk :  Ori- 
gen,  Commentarii  (in  Opp,  vol.  iii);  also  Scholia  (in 
BibL  Pair,  Gallandii,  vol  xiv) ;  Basil,  Commentarii  (in 
0pp.  II,  i);  Bede,  Expositio  (in  0pp.  vol.iv;  also  in 
Worhj  vol.  ix);  Honorius,  ComntetUariui  (in  0pp.  p. 
1140);  Ralbag  [Levi  ben-Gershon],  d^l^B  [with  Ben- 
Meira's  commentary],  by  Bafiolcs  (Leiria,  1492,  fol. ;  af- 
tenvards  in  the  Kab.  Bibles;  also  [with  Aben-Ezra, 
etc.]  in  Latin  by  Ghiggheo,  AmsL  1638,  4to) ;  Arama, 
Dibl^2X  1^  (Constantinop.  s.  a.  4to;  with  notes  by 
Berlin,  Leips.  1859,  8vo);  Imm.  ben-Salomo,  tJ^'^B 
[with  Kimchi  on  Psa.]  (Naples,  1486,  foL);  Shalom 
ben-Abraham,  "^pSI  !3^  (Salonica,  1522,  fol;  also  in 

Frankfurter's  Bible) ;  Melancthon,  Explicaiio  (Hag. 
1525,  and  elsewhere  later,  8vo);  I^Iunster,  Adnoiationes 

(Basil.  1525,  8vo) ;  Jos.  ibn-Jachja,  tJnD  [with  Job, 
etc.]  (Bologna,  1538,  fol;  also  in  Frankfurter's  Bible); 
Cajetan  [Rom.  Cath.],  Enarratio  (Lugd.  1545,  fol); 
Fobian,  C*^*")?)  (Constantinop.  1548,  4to) ;  Arboreus 
[Rom.  Cath.],  Commeniarius  (Par.  1549,  fol)  ;  Malven- 
da  [Rom.  Cath.],  Explicatio  (in  O^ip.  Lugd.  1550,  fol); 
Bayne,  Commentarii  (Par.  1555,  fol ;  also  in  the  Criiici 
Sacriy  vol  iii);  Lavater,  Commentarii  (Tigur.  1562, 4to, 
1565, 1572, 1586,  fol) ;  Strigel,  Scholia  (Ups.  1565,  Ner 
ost  1571,  8vo);  Jaiisenius  [Rom.  Cath.],  Adnotationea 
(liOvan.  1568, 8vo,  and  elsewhere  later,  with  Psa.,  etc); 
Sidonius  [liom.  Cath.],  Commentaiii  (Mog.  1570,  fol) ; 
Mercer,  Commentarii  (Genev.  1573,  fol;  also  [with 
Job]  Amst.  1651,  fol.) ;  Cope,  Expotiiion  (transl  by 

Outreid,  Lond.  1580, 4to) ;  Man).  ben-Jakob,  ^\w  (Cra- 
cow, 1682,  4to);  Is.  ben-Mose,  T^W^  D'^CPi  (Lublin, 
1592, 4to);  Drabit,  A  uslegung  (Erf.^1595,  8vo) ;  BInsset, 
Commentaire  (Lond.  1596,  8vo);  Wilcocks,  Commentary 
(inirorib);  Alspach,  C^paO  2"-|  CV^en.l601,4to;  and 
later  elsewhere,  fol) ;  Cleaver,  Erplaimtion  (Lond.  1G08, 
1615,  4to);  Dod,  Exposition  [on  ch.  ix>xvii]  (Loud* 
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1609,  4to);  Agell  [Roid.  Cath.],  CommaOariua  (Par. 
1611,  foL);  Cartwright,  CommaUarii  (L.  B.  1617,  and 
later  ebewhere,  4to) ;  Imniniu,  Expotitio  (Par.  1619,  2 
vols.  foL);  De  Saltfar  [Rom.  Cath.],  Expotiiio  (ibid. 
1619-21,  and  elaewkere  later,  2  vols.  foL);  Jizcbaki, 
C9^*1B  [with  Abeu- Ezra's  and  others]  (in  Latin  by 
Ghiggheo,  Mail.  1620,  4to;  by  Breitbaupt,  Gotba,  1714, 
4to);  Doran,  hb^a  pOH  (Ven.  1623,  4to);  Egard, 
Chrutentkum,  etc.  [on  ch.  i-ix]  (Lub.  1624^  8vo) ;  Guille- 
bert  [Rom.  Cath.],  Paraphrcuu  (Par.  1626, 1637,  8vo) ; 
A  Lapide,  Commeniariu^  (Antw.  1635,  foL);  Jermin, 
Commentary  (Lond.  1638,  fol.);  Bohl,  CommaUariut 
(Kost.  1640,  4to) ;  Maldonatus  [Rom.  Cath.],  Comment 
tariuM  [includ.  Psa.,  etc]  (Par.  1643,  foL);  Geier,  Cura 
(Lips.  1653  and  later,  4to) ;  Gorse  [Rom.  Gath.],  Expli^ 
ccUian  (Par.  1654, 12mo) ;  Taylor,  Exposiiion  [on  cb.  i- 
ix]  (Lond.  1655-57,  2  vols.  4to);  Leigh,  jimotations 
[includ.  Job,  etc]  (ibid.  1657,  fol.);  Deckey,  Hcmd- 
budk  (Magdeb.  1667,  4to) ;  Anon.  [Rom.  Oath.'],  Recueii 
[patristic]  (Par.  1677, 1704, 8vo ;  also  in  Germ.,  Chemn. 
1707, 12mo;  Dread.  1720,  8vo);  David  ben-Mose,  "(ft^ 
nin  (Amst.  1683,  4to);  Bossuet  [Rom.  Oath.],  Noia 
[indud.  EoclesL,  etc]  (Par.  1693,  8vx>;  also  in  (Euvret, 
voL  xxi) ;  Oier,  Verklaaring  [on  ch.  i-ix]  (Amst.  1698, 
4to) ;  Anon.  [Rom.  Cath.],  Analyte  [with  Ecdes.]  (Par. 
1702,  12mo);  Du  Hamel  [Rom.  Cath.],  Adnolationet 
(ibid.  1703,  12mo);  Goldschmidt,  pn^  *^a2K  (Wil- 
mersd.  1714,  8vo);  also  'iv^  (F.  a.  M.  1713,  12mo); 
Pinto,  Sq!|*^2C  r^^S  (Amst"l7r4,  1735,  8vo);  C.  B.  Mi- 
chidis,  AdHOtaHones  (Hal.  1720,  4to;  also  in  Comment, 
M  Hagiog,  voL  i) ;  Meiri,  WTi^  (first  in  Frankfurter's 
Bible,  Amst.  1724-27;  separately,  FUrth,  1844,  8vo); 
Wolle,  Audeffunff  (Leipa.  1729,  8vo);  la.  ben-Elija, 
^h'OTQ  (Wandsb.  1731,  8vo);  Kortam,  Aujldtung  (Gor- 
litz,'l735,4to);  Grey,  Abto«  (Lond.  1738, 8vo) ;  Hansen, 
Betraehtwtgen  (Lub.  1746, 4to) ;  *SchuUens,  Commenta" 
tius  (L.  Bu  1748, 4to ;  abridged,  with  additions  by  Vogel 
and  Seller,  HaL  1768,  8ro) ;  Gavison,  nnsirn  n^9 
(Legh.  1752,  4to);  Losner,  Obtervationa  (Lips.  1761, 
4to ;  also  in  Yelth.  and  Kuindl's  Commentt,  ii,  270) ;  De 
Witt,  DtMsertationes  (Amst  1762,  8vo) ;  Dathe,  Prolusio 
(Lips.  1764, 8vo ;  Lond.  1838, 18mo ;  also  in  Opusc,  Lips. 

1796);  Judetnes,  C^vn  niSO  [with  Eccles.]  (Amst. 
1765,  4to);  Vogel,  Umschreiunff  (Leips.  1767,  8vo); 
Hirt,  Erldarung  (Jen.  1768,  4U>);  Durel,  Remark*  [in- 
clud. Job,  etc]  (Oxf.  1772,  4to);  Hunt,  Obaervations 
(ibid.  1775,4to) ;  Schnurrer,  05««rra/iom»  (Tubing.  1776, 
4to;  also  in  Dissert.  Goth.  1790) ;  Bode,  Versio  [indud. 
Ecdes.  and  Cant.] .  (Hdmst.  1777,  4to;  also  in  Gerra., 
Quedlinb.  1791,  8vo);  Moldenhauer,  Erldut.  [with  Ec- 
des. and  CanL]  (ibid.  1777,  4to) ;  J.  D.  Micbaelis,  An- 
merk.  (Gdtt.  1778,  8vo;  alflo  in  BMiotkek,  vii,  168) ; 
Dtiderlein,  A  nmerk,  (Altd.  1778  and  later,  4to) ;  also  his 
Scholia  [on  poet,  books]  (Hal.  1779, 4to) ;  Reiske,  Conr- 
jeeturtB  [with  Job]  (Lips.  1779,  8vo);  Zinck,  Commen- 
tarius  [includ.  other  books]  (Augsb.  1780, 4to) ;  Arnold, 
Anmerk,  (Frckft.  and  Leips.  178 1, 8vo) ;  Schleusner,  Col- 
latio  (Lips.  1782, 4to);  also  Commentarii  (ibid.  1790-94, 
4to);  Troschel,  Salomon's  Moral  (Berl.  1782,  8vo); 
Struensee,  Erldut,  [includ.  Psa.]  (Hal  1783,  8vo)  ; 
Schonherder,  Erklar,  (from  the  Danish  by  Wolff,  Flensb. 
1784, 8vo) ;  Dc  ViUoisin,  Versio  [from  the  Vcncto-Greek, 
indud.  other  books]  (Argent,  1784,  8vo) ;  also  Dabler's 
Animadcersiones  [on  the  same]  (ibid.  1788, 8vo) ;  Kniis, 
De  Usu  Pror,  ((Jiess.  1787,  4to) ;  Hodgson,  Notes  (Oxf. 
1788,  4to) ;  Jfiger,  Observationes  [on  the  Sc>pt.]  (Mdd. 

and  Lips.  1788,  8vo) ;  Euchd,  D^IA'^ri  (Berl.  1789,  and 
later  elsewhere,  8vo) ;  Reichard,  Erklar,  (HaL  1790, 
8vo) ;  Ziegler,  Erldut,  (Leipa.  1791,  8vo) ;  reviewed  by 
Hasse  (in  the  Utter's  Biblioth,,  Regensb.  1793,  No.  5) ; 
Castalio,  Notes  (Havn.  1793, 8vo) ;  Hensler,  Erlaut,  [in- 
dud. 1  Sam.]  (Hamb.  and  Kid,  1795,  8vo) ;  Hammond, 
Paraphrase  [on  ch.  i-ix]  (in  Works^  vol  iv) ;  Wilna, 


tin^B  (Sklov,  1798,  and  later  elsewhere,  4to;  KdnigsU 
1857, 8vo) ;  Rhode,  De  Poet,  Gnomica  (Havn.  1800, 8  vo) ; 
Tingstadt,  Varia  Lectt,  (UpaaL  1800,  4to) ;  Wisttuitz, 
3P^  '?.][  (Wilna,  1800,  4to) ;  «fnntinghe,  Anmerk. 
(from  the'  Dutch  by  SchoU,  F.  a.  M.  1800-2,  8  vols. 
8vo);  Schelling,  Nota  [includ.  other  books]  (Stnttg. 
1806, 8vo);  Dahler,  UeUrsetz,  [from  the  Sept.]  (Strasb. 
1810,  8vo);  Mard.  Kohen,  '^^X^  (Grodno,  1811,  4to); 
Kelle,  AwmerK  (Freyb.  1815,  8vo) ;  Holden,  Notes 
(Liverp.  1819,  8vo);  Melsheimer,  Anmerk,  (Mannh. 
1821,  8vo);  Lawson,  Exposition  (Edinb.  1821,  1855,  2 
vola.  12nio);  Case,  Commentary  (Lond.  1822,  12mo); 
*Umbrdt,  Commentar  (Heidelb.  1826,  8vo);  *Gram- 
berg,  i4mner£.  (Leips.  1828, 8vo) ;  ^RoseumUller,  Scholia 
(Lips.  1829,  8to)  ;  Bockel,  Erlaut,  (Hamb.  1829,  8vo) ; 
Bridges,  Exposition  (Lond.  1830  and  later,  2  vols.  8vo) ; 
French  and  Skinner,  NoUs  (ibid.*  1831,  8ro) ;  Stem, 
*1^Ka  (Pressb.l888,8vo);  L6wenstein,  f  rj^dfr.  (Fickft. 
1888, 8vo);  Freund,  3M  ^D^Q  (Vien.  1889, 8vo) ;  New- 
man, Version  (Lond.  1839, 18mo) ;  Maurer,  Commenta- 
rius  (Lips.  1841,  8vo) ;  Nichols,  Explanation  (Lond. 
1842,  12mo);  Noyes,  Translation  [indud.  Eodea.  and 
Cant.]  (Bost.  1816,  1867,  8vo) ;  *Berthean,  ErUdr, 
(Leips.  1847, 8vo) ;  Binney,  Lectures  (Lond.  1851, 18mo) ; 
♦Stuart,  Commentary  (N.  Y.  1852, 8vo) ;  Gaussen,i?<^- 
ions  (Toulouse,  1857,  8vo);  *Hitzig,  AusUgung  (ZUr. 
1858, 8vo) ;  Elster,  Commentar  (Gott.  1858, 8vo);  Stein, 
BearbeiL  (Brilon,  1860,  8vo) ;  Anon.,  Exposition  (Lond. 
1860,  12mo);  SchulzCj  BibHsche  Spruchwdrtt  (Gott 
1860,  8vo);  Brooks,  Arrangement  (Lond.  1860,  12mo); 
Wardlaw,  Lectures  (ibid.  1861,  3  vols.  8vo);  Diedrich, 
Erklar,  [includ.  other  books]  (Neu-Rupp.  1665,  8vo) ; 
MUnscher,  Version  (Gambler,  O.,  1866,  12ino) ;  C^nant, 
Translation  (N.  Y.  1872,  4to)  ;  Miller,  Commentary 
(Lond.  1874, 8ro).    See  Old  Testament. 

Providence  (LaLprovidentia ;  Gr.  irpovota ;  both 
signify ingybrm^A/),  a  term  importing  the  wisdom  and 
power  which  God  continually  exercises  in  the  preserva- 
tion and  government  of  the  world,  for  the  ends  which 
he  proposes  to  accomplish. 

L  The  Doctrine  Proved, —  1.  From  Reason,'^ (I.') 
From  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Oeator.  If  there  be 
a  Supreme  Being  who  created  all  things,  it  is  reasona- 
ble to  infer  that  he  upholds  and  govema  all  things; 
hence,  nearly  all  men  concur  in  the  belief  of  a  superin- 
tending providence. 

(2.)  From  the  perfections  of  the  Supreme  Creator, 
viz.,  knowledge,  power,  wisdom,  goodness,  justice,  and 
righteousness,  all  of  which  reason  teaches  us  to  ascribe 
to  him  in  infinite  measure.  All  things  being  known  to 
him,  and  all  things  being  possible  to  him  (if  not  essen- 
tially contradictor}'),  and  he  being  able  to  discern  the  best 
plan,  and  prcindined  to  execute  that  plan,  a  providence 
becomes  the  natural  and  proper  sphere  for  the  activity 
of  his  attributes.  Moreover,  being  just  and  righteous, 
his  government  of  his  xmtional  creatures  will  necessarily 
be  by  the  prindples  of  justice  and  righteousness;  for 
the  end  and  perfection  of  these  attributes  consist  in 
their  exercise.  Hence  power  must  uphold,  wisdom  di- 
rect, goodness  bestow,  righteousness  discriminate,  and 
justice  adjudge;  and  this  constitutes  a  providence. 

(3.)  From  the  dependence  of  God's  creatures.  That 
which  is  not  sdf-existent  is  contingent.  The  contin- 
gent may  cease  to  be,  there  being  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  things  to  insure  its  continuance;  therefore,  the  per- 
petuity of  the  contingent  is  dependent  upon  the  will  of 
the  self-existenU  The  Supreme  Creator  alone  is  self- 
existent;  hence,  upon  his  will  the  existence  of  the  cre- 
ated depends ;  and  that  will,  m  exercise^  implies  a  prov- 
idence. 

(4.)  From  the  order,  harmony,  and  regularity  obstn-- 
able  in  the  course  of  nature.  The  course  of  nature  is 
that  wise  adjustment  and  counterpoise  of  natural  forces 
by  which  the  planets  swing  in  their  orbits,  the  seasons 
revolve  with  the  year,  the  tides  ebb  and  flow  in  their 
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intervals,  the  corrents  of  the  atmo^here  shift  to  their 
ever-changing  conditions,  the  endless  procession  of  life 
keeps  pace  with  the  dead-march  of  decay,  and  all  the 
varied  phenomena  o£  the  universe  appear.  Viewing 
these  wonderful  complications  in  the  light  of  their  nec- 
essary dependence  upon  the  self-existent,  God*s  handi- 
work is  plainly  evident  in  the  complexities  of  their 
multiform  evolutions,  the  equipoise  of  their  contending 
forces,  and  the  continuity  of  adjustment,  which  proclaim 
unceasing  watchfulness  and  care. 

(5.)  From  the  moral  faculties  of  men.  Conscience, 
which  utters  its  authoritative  "ouffhT  or  ^^  ought  wuC 
concerning  suggested  actions,  must  be  delusive,  if  there 
be  no  providence  to  not-e  its  verdict.  But  if  our  sense 
of  responsibility  be  false,  and  we  must  hence  discredit 
the  affirmations  of  our  highest  faculties  concerning  our- 
selves, then  is  all  truth  visionary  and  all  knowledge 
misleading. 

Further,  we  have  a  faculty  the  legitimate  expression 
of  which  is  worship ;  hence  all  nations  have  their  forms 
of  devotion.  But  to  stand  in  awe  of  the  Creator's  jus- 
tice, to  trust  in  his  goodness,  to  submit  to  his  will,  to 
pray  to  him  for  the  supply  of  our  wants,  to  depend  upon 
his  wisdom  for  direction— all  these  acts  of  worship  are 
not  only  unauthorized  but  absurd,  and  our  noblest  in- 
stincts are  false  to  fact  if  there  be  no  superintending 
providence  by  which  his  responses  may  be  indicated. 

(6.)  From  the  system  of  compensations  which  pre- 
vails, embracing  recompense  for  suffering,  compensation 
for  loss,  and  retribution  for  wrong.  In  this  system,  the 
recompense  includes  the  natural  benefits  of  discipline, 
and  such  compensative  provisions  of  grace  as  the  rea- 
son recognizes  as  matters  of  fact  in  present  human  ex- 
perience. The  compensation  comprises  the  reparative 
processes  by  which  loss  in  one  direction  is  made  up  by 
increased  efficiency  in  another,  as  in  the  added  keenness 
of  the  senses  of  hearing  and  touch  attending  the  loss  of 
sight.  The  retribution  comprehends  not  only  the  nat- 
ural operation  of  the  law,  **A8  a  man  soweth,  so  also 
shall  he  reap,"  but  all  those  special  illustrations  of  that 
law  in  marked  and  mysterious  judgments  upon  wrong- 
doing which  occasionally  occur,  and  which  bear  such 
likeness  to  the  sin  that  men  agree  to  call  them  retribu- 
tive. In  all  these  a  providence  is  implied.  The  doc- 
trine is  further  proven— 

2.  From  the  Scriptures. — (I.)  By  a  class  of  passages 
which  declare  in  general  his  preserving  power  (Gen. 
xlviii,  15;  Neh.  ix,  6;  Job  vii,  20;  x,  12;  xxxiii,  18; 
Psa.  xvi,  5;  xxxvi,  6;  Ixvi,  9;  Isa.  xlvi,  3-4;  Matt  x, 
29;  Lnkexii,6;  Actsxvii,28;  Col.  i,  17). 

(2.)  By  a  class  of  passages  which  assert  God^s  con- 
trol of  the  regular  operations  of  nature  (Exod.  ix,  18 ; 
xxiii,  26 ;  1  Kings  xviii,  1 ;  Job  v,  10 ;  ix,  5-6 ;  xxviii, 
24-27;  xxxvi,  29-32;  xxxvii,6-16;  xxxviii,  26;  Psa. 
Ixxiv,  17;  Ixxxix,  9;  civ,  10, 18-15,  19-21,  24-^;  cv, 
82 ;  cxxxv,  6-7 ;  cxxxvi,  25 ;  cxlv,  16-16 ;  cxlvii,  8-9, 
18;  cxlviii,  8;  Isa.  xlv,  7;  1,  3;  Jer.  v,  22-24;  x,  13; 
xiv,  22;  xxxi,  33;  xxxiii,  20,  25;  li,  16;  Ezek.  xxxii, 
7-8 ;  xxxviii,  22 ;  Joel  ii,  23 ;  Amos  iv,  6-10, 13 ;  Zech. 
X,  1 ;  Matt,  vi,  26,  28-32;  Acts  xiv,  17). 

(3.)  By  a  class  of  passages  which  specifically  declare 
his  sovereignty  over  hirth  (Gen.  xxxiii,  5;  xlviii,  9; 
Josh,  xxiv,  3,  4;  1  Sam.  i,  27;  Job  x,  18;  Psa.  lxxi,6; 
cxxxix,  16-16 ;  Isa.  xlvi,  3) ;  life  (Josh,  xiv,  10;  2  Sam. 
xii,  22;  Job  vii,  1;  xiv,  6;  Psa.  Ixvi,  8-9;  xci,  3-16; 
Isa.  xxxviii,  1-5;  Phil,  ii,  27;  James  v,  14-15) ;  disease 
(Exod.  ix,  15;  xxiii,  25:  Job  ii,  10;  v,  6, 17-18;  Psa. 
xxxix,  9, 13 ;  John  ix,  3) ;  death  (1  Sam.  ii,  6 ;  xxv,  29; 
Job  i,  21;  xii,  10;  xiv,  5-6;  xxxiv,  14-15;  Psa.lxviii, 
20 ;  xc,  3 ;  civ,  29 ;  cxviii,  18) ;  affiictions  (Dent,  viii, 
6;  Job  V,  17;  x,  17;  Psa.  Ixvi,  10-12;  Ixix,  26;  xciv, 
12-13;  cxix,75;  Prov.  iii,  12;  Isa.xxvi,  16;  xlviii,  10; 
Jer.  ii,  30;  Lam.  i,  12-14;  iii,  1,  32-33;  Amos  viii,  10; 
Heb.  xii,  5-6) ;  prosperity  (Deut.  viii,  18 ;  1  Sam.  ii,  7- 
8 ;  2  Sam.  vii,  8-9 ;  xii,  7-8 ;  1  Chron.  xvii,  7-8 ;  xxix, 
12, 16;  Ezra  v,  5;  Job  i,  10;  xxxiv,  24:  Psa.  xxx,  7; 
Ixxv,  6-8;  cxiii,7-8;  Prov.  xxix,  26;  Eccles.  ix,  11, 


compared  with  Prov.  xvi,  8, 38 ;  Luke  i,  62-63 ;  1  0>r. 
xvi,  2). 

(4.)  By  a  class  which  aver  his  government  of  chance 
and  accident  (Exod.  xxi,  12-13,  compared  with  DenL 
xix,4-6;  1  Kings  xxii,  34, 88,  compared  with  xxi,  19; 
Prov.  xvi,  33). 

(5.)  By  a  class  which  proclaim  his  use  of  noxious 
animals  for  the  purposes  of  his  government  (Exod. 
xxiii,  28 ;  Lev.  xxvi,  21-22 ;  Deut.  vii,  20 ;  Josh,  xxiv, 
12 ;  Job  V,  23 ;  Jer.  v,  6 ;  Uos.  ii,  18 ;  Joel  ii,  26 ;  Amos 
iv,9;  vii,  1). 

(6.)  By  a  class  which  affirm  his  righteous  retri- 
butions (Lev.  X,  1-3;  xxvi,  14r-39;  Deut  xxv,  17-19; 
xxviii,  23-24;  2  Sam.  iii,  39;  2  Kings  ix,  30-37;  xix, 
26-28;  2  Chron.  vi,  26-27;  Job  v,  13;  x,  14;  xxxiv, 
11;  Psa.  XXXV,  6-8;  Ixxv,  6-8;  Ixxxix,  30-32;  xciv, 
23 ;  cvii,  33-34 ;  Isa.  v,  11-16, 22-25 ;  ix,  13-14 ;  xiu,  11 ; 
xxviii,  15.  Comp.  xxix,  6 ;  Jer.  xxii,  21-22 ;  Ezek.  xi, 
21 ;  xxvi,  2-21 ;  xxxv,  1-15 ;  Dan.  v,  18-30 ;  Amos  iv ; 
v;  Obad.  10-15;  Zeph.i,17;  ii,8-10;  Hag.  i,  10-11). 

(7.)  By  a  class  which  ascribe  deliverances  to  God 
(Josh,  xxiv,  6-11;  2  Kings  v,  1;  Ezek.  xxxiv,  12, 16, 
30;  xxxvi,  22-24;  xxxvii,  21-23). 

(8.)  By  a  dass  which  declare  his  supreme  authority 
over  men  (Psa.  vii,  8 ;  ix,  8 ;  x,  16 ;  xxii,  28 ;  xlvii,  2, 7, 
8;  Ixxv,  7;  Ixxvi,  10;  xcvi,  10,  13;  xcvii,  1;  ciii,  19; 
cxxxix,  9-10 ;  EccL  ix,  1 ;  Isa.  x,  16 ;  xiv,  26-27 ;  Ezek. 
xviii,  4;  Dan.  iv,35;  Kom.  ix,  19-21). 

(9.)  By  a  class  which  affirm  his  dominion  over  na- 
tional prosperity  and  adversity  (Exod.  xvii,  14 ;  xxiii, 
25-30;  Deut  vii,  13;  2  Sam.  xxii,  15;  Ezra  v,  12;  Psa. 
xviii,  13, 14;  Isa.  v,  3-30;  xiii,  1,  6,  9-22;  xlv,  7;  Jer. 
xxvii,2-8,12,13;  x1ix,36;  Dan.  ii,  20, 21, 26, 37, 38;  v, 
21 ;  Ajnos  iii,  6 ;  Obad.  1-4 ;  Hag.  ii,  17 ;  Zeph.  i,  14-18 ; 
ii,l-16;  iii,  14-20;  Acts  xvii,  26). 

(10.)  By  a  class  which  declare  that  he  sends  bad 
laws  and  base  rulers,  stirs  up  adversaries,  and  sends  ad- 
versity (Judg.  ix,  22,  23;  1  Kings  xi,  14,  23;  xix,  15; 
2  Kings  viii,  12 ;  xviii,  25;  xix,  25;  xxiv,  20;  2  Chron. 
XV,  5-6;  Psa,  cv,  25;  Isa.  xxii,  17-19;  xxxvii,  26,  27; 
Jer.  xxvii,  6,  7;  xxviii,  14;  xlviii,  11, 12;  Iii,  3;  Lam. 
ii,7;  Ezek.  XX,  24-26;  Dan.iv,17;  Ho8.xiii,ll;  Mic. 

i,  12). 

The  teaching  of  the  more  than  five  hundred  passages 
cited  might  be  confirmed,  were  it  necessary,  by  nearly 
as  many  thousands  more,  showing  with  what  emphasis 
the  Scriptures  proclaim  the  doctrine  of  divine  provi- 
dence. 

II.  The  Doctrine  Explained, — 1.  As  Preservation^  or 
that  by  which  all  things  are  kept  in  being,  with  their 
several  essences  and  faculties,  and  are  enabled  to  act 
according  to  their  respective  natures  (Heb.  i,  3). 

2.  i4s  Govemmentf  or  the  control  of  all  things  in  their 
several  spheres  of  being  and  acting,  and  directing  them 
to  the  ends  which  he  proposed  to  himself  in  their  crea- 
tion.   This  government  is — 

(1.)  Immediate;  as  in  the  direct  control  of  the  mate- 
rial universe  by  those  modes  of  operation  called  forces 
of  nature,  such  as  gravitation,  electricity,  etc. 

(2.)  Mediate;  as  (a)  in  the  vegetable  world,  by  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  germination,  growth,  and  de- 
cay of  its  organizations ;  (6)  in  the  animal  kingdom,  by 
their  controlling  instincts ;  (c)  in  intelligent  and  moral 
creatures,  by  means  of  motives.  This  last  is  evidently 
the  most  important,  as  well  as  the  most  incomprehensi- 
ble field  of  divine  providence. 

The  motives  which  a  righteous  and  benevolent  Be- 
ing places  before  his  creatures  can  be  only  those  which 
will  directly  tend  to  secure  their  holiness  and  happiness. 
But,  as  freedom  of  the  will,  in  the  sense  of  possible  al- 
ternative moral  action,  is  one  of  the  endowments  of 
such  creatures,  and  as  preservation  secures  the  func- 
tional activity  of  such  will,  whatever  may  result; 
hence  it  follows  that  those  holy  motives  may  be  disre- 
garded, and,  in  such  an  event,  moral  government  roust 
be  abandoned,  or  punitive  and  reformatory  measures 
must  be  instituted  that  will  originate  a  different  class 
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of  motives  to  reinforce  those  which  have  proved  ioBuf- 
fident.  Hence,  the  system  of  natural  evil  is  pUced  over 
against  creature-freedom,  both  as  a  check  and  a  correc- 
tive, and  is  in  itself  no  arraignment  of  God's  goodness, 
since  it  is  a  necessary  means  to  a  higher  good.  But 
the  problem  of  God*s  concurrence  in  moral  evil  is  the 
vexed  question  of  the  ages;  yet,  in  point  of  principle, 
it  is  settled  in  the  fact  of  the  creation  of  intelligent  be- 
ings with  a  capacity  to  sin  and  liability  to  become  sin- 
ners. Hence  the  vindication  of  the  divine  character 
is  legitimately  the  work  of  Theodu^,  while  the  doctrine 
of  providence  need  only  explain  God's  conduct. 

All  moral  evil  consists  in  a  wrong  determination  of 
a  free  will.  God's  purpose  to  preserve  his  creatures 
pledges  his  concurrence  in  such  action  of  the  will  only 
so  far  as  such  concurrence  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
the  will  to  act  according  to  its  freedom.  The  moral 
chaiacter  of  the  determination  is  fixed  by  the  creature, 
and  he  alone  is  responsible  for  it.  But  when  the  choice 
is  made,  the  mond  character  of  the  determination  is 
complete;  and  neither  the  occurrence  nor  non- occur- 
rence of  a  rewlting  outward  action  can  change,  add  to, 
or  take  from  the  moral  quality  of  the  originid  volition 
wherein  the  sin  originated  and  was  completed.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  execution  of  a  determination  is 
attempted,  the  creature  steps  outside  of  his  own  inde- 
pendent and  responsible  sphere,  and  enters  the  realm  of 
God's  providence,  where  he  assumes  the  control  of  all 
events.  The  actions  of  men  (in  distinction  from  their 
determinations),  his  control  of  the  Church  and  of  na- 
ttons,  special  providences,  the  course  of  nature,  and  the 
works  qf  grace  are  all  induded  under  the  general  term 
events,  for  which  God  takes  the  absolute  responsibility. 
Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  the  distinction  often  drawn 
between  the  pennissive  and  active  providences  of  God 
M  of  no  practical  value;  and  if  any  suoh  distinction  be 
allowed,  it  must  be  by  confining  the  word  **  permissive" 
strictly  to  the  free  volitions  of  the  will,  and  extending 
the  word  **  active**  to  all  events,  as  explained  above. 

In  this  way  alone  can  the  emphatic  statements  of  the 
Scriptures,  as  classified  above,  be  explained  in  harmony 
with  other  passages  which  distinctly  deny  his  complic- 
ity with  evil,  i.  e.  in  the  sense  of  moral  wrong.  We 
first  bring  fuUy  into  view  the  seeming  impeachment 
of  his  attributes  contained  in  the  classes  of  passages 
above  referred  to,  which  may  be  epitomized,  in  princi- 
ple, as  follows:  Exod.  iv,  21;  vii,  18;  x,  1,  20;  xiv,  7; 
DeoL  ii,  80;  xiii,  1-3;  Josh,  xi,  20;  1  Sam.  xvi,  U; 
xviU,  10;  xix,  9;  1  Kings  xii,  15;  xxii,  20-22;  2 
Chron.  xviii,  22 ;  xxv,  20 ;  Psa.  Ixxviii,  49 ;  cv,  26 ;  Isa. 
vi,  9, 10;  xix,  14;  xliv,  18;  Ixvi,  4;  Jer.  vi,  21 ;  £zek. 
iii,  20;  xiv,  9;  Amos  iii,  6;  Zech.  viii,  10;  2  Thess.  ii, 
11, 12;  1  Pet  ii,  8;  Rev.  xvii,  17.  In  striking  contrast 
with  these  stands  the  revelation  of  his  character  and 
works  in  the  following:  Lev.  xi,  45;  Deut.  xxxii,  4; 
1  Sam.  vi,  20 ;  Job  viii,  8 ;  xxxiv,  10, 12, 23 ;  xxxvi,  8 ; 
PUlv,  4;  xi,7;  xxxiii,5;  Ixxxix,  14;  xdi,15;  xcvii, 
2;  cxix,  187;  Isa.  v,  16;  Ezek.  xviii,  29;  Hab.  i,  18; 
Zeph.  iii,  5 ;  Rom.  ii,  2, 5, 6 ;  James  i,  18 ;  1  Pet.  i,  15, 16 ; 
Rev.  xvi,  7. 

Truth  cannot  be  inharmonious,  much  less  contradic- 
tory; therefore,  there  must  be  some  possible  recondl- 
iation  of  these  apparently  conflicting  statements.  We 
find  that  recondliation  in  the  divided  sovereignty  which 
allows  man  to  be  supreme  within  the  sphere  of  his  vo- 
lition, and  attributes  all  outside  of  the  mere  mental  fact 
of  free-will  determinations  to  the  will  and  operation  or 
co-operation  of  God.  Upon  any  other  hypothesis  it  is 
not  possible  to  draw  the  dividing  line  between  divine 
and  human  responsibility;  and  therefore,  if  this  be  de- 
nied, the  hope  of  constructing  any  consistent  doctrine 
of  divine  providence  must  be  abandoned. 

III.  Some  Objections  Considered, — Objection  1.  If  prov- 
idence be  the  care  exerdsed  over  his  creatures  by  a  God 
of  infinite  goodness  and  purity,  he  cannot  be  implicated 
in  the  wicked  actions  of  men.  A  nswer.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  is  oonceined  in  them,  else  they  could  not  exist; 


for,  were  he  to  refuse  the  concnnence  of  his  upholding 
power,  men  would  drop  into  non-existence.  Again,  the 
objection  is  destroyed  by  considering  that  actions  have 
no  moral  character  tekatever,  as  between  the  creature 
and  the  Creator,  such  character  bdng  vested  entirdy 
in  the  volitions  of  the  will  from  which  the  actions  re- 
sult. Therefore,  God  can  use  the  wicked  actions  of 
men  as  he  does  any  other  indifferent  thing,  provided 
that  his  own  jwi^NMe  in  using  them  be  right,  which  no 
one  disputesL 

Objection  2.  God's  majesty  is  degraded  by  the  a^ 
sumption  contained  in  the  doctrine  of  providence,  viz. 
that  he  is  interested  in  ail  the  minutiae  of  nature.  An* 
moer.  If  he  has  created  faculties  or  forces,  nothing  that 
they  can  evolve  can  be  unworthy  of  his  care;  b^des, 
things  which  seem  to  men  most  insignificant  are  often 
causativdy  linked  with  stupendous  results.  Again,  the 
revelations  of  the  microscope  prove  that  the  infinited- 
mal  are  embraced  within  the  sweep  of  the  same  laws 
that  pervade  the  infinite,  and  hence  are  under  the  same 
benign  care.  Further,  the  impression  of  the  grandeur 
of  the  Infinite  Intelligence,  comprehendve  as  it  may 
be,  from  the  contemplation  of  the  roUing  spheres  and 
interlocking  systems  of  the  universe,  is,  after  all,  les 
profound  than  that  which  results  from  tracing  his  hand- 
iwork in  the  conformation  of  the  beautifully  wrought 
shells  of  the  animalcula,  and  their  exquisite  life-appli- 
ances and  adjustments,  which  only  the  most  powerful 
glasses  can  reveal  to  human  dght. 

Objection  8.  The  prosperity  of  the  wicked  and  the  af- 
flictions of  the  righteous  are  inconsistent  with  the  sup- 
position of  a  just  and  holy  providence.  Answer.  The 
equal  dispensation  which  the  objection  assumes  to  be 
necessary  under  the  government  of  God  is  an  impossi- 
bility; for  the  affections  and  interests  of  men  are  so 
interlocked  that  exact  justice  could  rarely,  if  ever,  be 
meted  to  the  transgressor  without  involving  conse- 
quences to  others  which  would  be  undeserved.  Again, 
the  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  if  they  continue  in  their 
evil  courses,  is  always  a  curse  to  them  in  the  end ;  and 
God's  processes  should  not  be  condemned  until  their 
final  issue  is  known.  On  the  other  hand,  the  adversi- 
ties of  the  righteous  have  attending  or  following  com- 
pensations which  satisfy  them  that  all  is  right ;  and  if 
those  who  are  chiefly  interested  are  content,  the  objec- 
tion of  the  mere  observer  should  bo  esteemed  of  little 
weight. 

Objection  4.  It  is  alleged  that  the  laws  of  nature  suf- ' 
fidently  account  for  the  order  of  nature ;  therefore,  a 
providence  is  not  necessary.  Answer,  The  laws  of 
nature  are  only  the  regular  order  which  is  found  to 
subsist,  termed  laws  because  of  the  uniformity  of  the 
changes  which  occur,  and  ngnify  certain  results  of  pow- 
er, but  not  power  itself — effects,  but  not  their  causes. 
These  uniformities  are,  th^efore,  only  modes  in  which 
the  self-existent  controls  the  contingent,  the  mannei*  in 
which  God  manipulates  his  material  creation. 

IV.  History  of  the  Doctrine,— The  idea  of  a  superin- 
tending or  controlling  Ftovidence  has  appeared  under 
various  forms,  sometimes  scarcdy  recognisable,  depend- 
ing largely  upon  the  culture  of  the  age  and  the  state  of 
philosophical  speculation  at  the  time. 

1.  The  primitive  view,  hdd  during  the  childhood  of 
superstition,  identified  the  gods  with  the  dements  of 
nature.  Thus  Zeus,  or  Dis,  originally  meant  sh/f  and 
was  worshipped  as  a  god,  afterwards  known  as  Jupiter, 
or  Jove,  and  by  the  Omaanites  and  Babybnians  called 
Baal,  Bel,  or  Belns.  The  earth  was  also  worshipped  as 
Demeter  and  Cybele,  called  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  Her- 
tha ;  the  sea  as  Neptune ;  the  sun  as  Phoibus,  or  Apd- 
lo ;  the  moon  as  Diana ;  light  as  Indra.  Fire  as  Agni 
and  aummer  heat  as  Dormer,  or  Thor,  are  other  in- 
stances, in  various  localities,  of  the  worship  paid  to  the 
elements  or  forces  of  nature  as  gods,  each  being  accred- 
ited a  providence  of  its  own.  In  the  childhood  of  Oc^ 
ddental  philosophy  also,  the  Ionian  philosophical  phys- 
idsts  of  Greece,  in  their  search  for  the  prindple  whose 
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existence  should  give  a  rational  explanation  of  all 
things  (called  the  Beginning,  or  First  Cause),  identified 
it  with  some  elements  of  nature,  as  the  "  Water"  of 
Thales  and  Hippo  of  Samos ;  the  '*  Air"  of  Anaximenes ; 
the  "Air -Intelligence**  of  Diogenes  of  ApoUonia  and 
Idnus  of  Himera.  Her  mathematical  philosophers,  the 
Pythagoreans,  looked  for  this  first  cause  in  incorporeal 
elements,  as  in  the  '^  Numbers'*  of  Pythagoras  and  the 
'<  Infinite"  of  Anaximander.  The  Eleatics— metaphys- 
ical philosophers — regarded  the  world  as  the  mani- 
festation of  God,  as  in  the  "  Sphere"  of  Xenophanes, 
Parmenides,  and  Zeno;  Mrhile  the  dualism  of  the  **  Fire- 
ether"  of  Heraclitus,  and  the  **  Love-miugler"  of  Emped- 
ocles  and  Anaxagoras,  and  the  materialism  of  the  "At- 
oms" of  Lencippus  and  Democritus  were  similar  in  their 
pantheistic  notions,  and  contained  the  idea  of  a  provi- 
dence in  but  a  very  crude  and  unsatisfactory  form. 
The  Stoics  taught  that  the  working  force  in  the  uni- 
verse is  God ;  the  consciousness  of  the  universe  is  De- 
ity;  the  human  soul  is  a  part  of  the  Deity,  or  an  qm- 
anation  from  him. 

2.  When  the  distinction  between  irregular  and  fortu- 
itous "  phenomena  and  the  uniformities  of  nature  became 
dear,  the  last  were  regarded  as  independent  processes, 
broken  in  upon  by  the  interferences  of  the  gods,  who 
were  endowed  with  human  passiofu ;  such  interferences 
being  the  chances,  accidents,  irregularities,  etc,  of  nat- 
ure." Thus  Minerva  was  the  goddess  of  wisdom ;  Mars, 
the  god  of  war ;  Mercury,  the  god  of  eloquence  and 
traffic ;  Pan,  the  god  of  terror ;  Lavema,  the  goddess 
of  thieves;  Venus  the  goddess  of  beauty;  Cupid,  the 
god  of  love ;  Nemesis,  of  vengeance,  etc. 

8.  The  next  advance  was  to  the  conception  of  one 
supreme  God,  infinite  in  his  perfections  and  works;  a 
sovereign  Ruler  bestowing  rewards  and  inflicting  penal- 
ties by  using  nature  as  the  instrument  of  his  will,  he 
being  a  power  above  nature,  and  interfering  with  its 
processes  at  his  pleasure.  This  seems  to  have  been  in 
part  the  view  of  Socrates,  and  was  the  Judaical  notion 
modified  into  special  or  general  providences  according 
to  personal  interest  in  the  event.  That  the  Christian 
Church  adopted  this  view  in  the  main  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  the  Apostles*  Creed,  and  the  confessions 
of  faith  of  Irenaus  and  TertuUian,  and  the  Niceno- 
Constantinopolitan  symbol  (A.D.  825  and  881,  the  only 
general  confession  covering  the  whole  field  of  systematic 
divinity  during  1500  years),  contain  no  restatement  of 
the  doctrine. 

The  Catholic  Church  added  to  this  view  the  dogma 
of  Church  infallibility,  for  which  the  Protestants  sub- 
stituted that  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Scriptures,  both 
presupposing  special  providential  watchfulness. 

i.  The  doctrine  of  determinate  amcuma  advocated 
by  John  Scotus  Erigena  in  the  middle  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury holds  that  there  are  two  causes  in  all  effects,  the 
first  being  in  and  not  merely  with  the  second,  so  that 
the  first  cause,  and  not  the  second,  makes  the  act  what 
it  is.  Augustine,  the  Schoolmen,  the  Thomists,  and 
Dominicans  in  the  Latin  Church,  the  Lutherans,  Re- 
formed, and  most  Calvinistic  divines  in  the  Protestant 
Church  have  supported  it,  but  in  such  sense  that  the 
moral  quality  of  a  sinful  act  is  referred  to  the  creature, 
and  the  effectual  cause  of  the  act  only  to  God.  General 
eoncurnu  is  a  modification  of  the  foregoing  view,  and 
holds  that  God  sustains  creatures  and  their  powers,  and 
excites  them  to  act  according  to  their  nature.  The 
Franciscans  and  Jesuits,  among  the  Romanists,  and  the 
Remonstrants  and  later  Arminians,  among  the  Protes> 
tants,  have  advocated  this  theory. 

5.  Cartesius,  Malebranche,  and  Bayle  developed  the 
concnrsus  into  the  ocoaeioncUisni  of  philosophers,  which 
represents  God  as  the  sole  actor,  the  creature  only  fur- 
nishing him  an  occasion  to  act,  and  being  merely  the 
instrument  by  which  he  absolutely  and  irresistibly  ac- 
complishes his  own  designs.  The  dependence  of  the 
creature  upon  the  Creator,  superseding  all  efficiency  of 
second  causes,  as  held  by  Schleiermacher  and  the  school 


to  which  he  belongs,  Schweizer  and  Dr.  Emmons^  clas- 
sifies them  practicidly  with  the  OccasionaUsts. 

6.  Leibnitz  rejected  the  ooncursus  and  Cartesian 
views,  and  propounded  the  theory  of  Pre^eMtablieked 
Harmomf,  somewhat  akin  in  its  radical  idea  to  the 
«Anima  Mundi"  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  the  Alex- 
andrian School;  the  "Archaeus"  of  Cornelius  Agrippa, 
Paracelsus,  and  Von  Helmont;  the  "  prindpium  hylar- 
chicum"  of  Henry  More;  the  "plastic  nature"  of  Cud- 
worth,  and  the  "unconscious  organizing  inteDigence" 
lately  advocated  by  Dr.  Layoock  and  Mr.  Murphy. 
This  theory  holds  that  there  are  two  worlds,  matter 
and  mind,  each  incapable  of  acting  upon  the  other,  yet 
both  so  adjusted  to  each  other  by  a  divindy  pre-ar^ 
ranged  harmony  that  volition  and  muscular  contraction 
are  contemporaneous.  The  volition  would  exist  just 
the  same  without  the  contraction,  and  the  muscular 
movement  would  take  place  just  the  same  without  the 
volition,  each  being  moved  by  a  force  within,  but  the 
prearranged  harmony  secures  that  they  shall  seemingly 
stand  related  as  cause  and  effect  God  is  a  being  of  in- 
finite perfections,  and  the  imperfections  of  creation  are 
accounted  for  by  the  nature  of  the  monads  of  which 
souls  and  bodies  are  composed. 

7.  Durandus,  in  the  14th  century,  proposed  the  me- 
chamcal  theory,  which  affirms  the  independent  activity 
of  God*s  creatures  in  the  use  of  powers  given  to  them  at 
their  creation— like  a  wound-up  dock  which  goes  of  it- 
sdf.  It  has  been  advocated  by  Scotus,  Richard  Baxter, 
and  others.  Closely  akin  to  this  is  the  theory  of  such 
writers  as  Prof.  Tyndall,  Dr.  H.  Benoe  Jones,  and  Dr. 
Bastian,  concerning  "molecular  attractions  and  repul- 
sions communicated  to  matter  at  the  creation."  Its  ex- 
treme pantheistic  devdopment  is  found  in  the  "self- 
evolving  powers  of  nature"  of  Owen,  Huxley,  and  Ba- 
den PowelL 

8.  Another  view  represents  God  as  an  all-perfect  be- 
ing, the  upholder  of  all  things,  but  denies  his  interfe^> 
ence  with  the  laws  of  nature  in  miracles,  and  maintains 
that  his  only  interposition  is  by  using  natund  causes  to 
effect  his  purposes.  Thus  providence  is  law,  and  no  in- 
terpositions are  possible  unless  provided  for  in  the  nat- 
ure of  the  uniformities.  Thus  Hippocrates,  the  con- 
temporary of  Socrates,  regarded  all  phenomena  as  both 
divine  and  scientifically  determinable.  Anaxagoras,  in 
his  "Arranging  Intelligence,"  held  subetantidly  to  this 
view.  Duncansou  {Frovidenee  of  God)  is  a  strong 
modem  advocate  of  this  theory. 

9.  The  Mind-efficiency  Theory  denies  that  there  are 
any  physicd  forces  apart  from  mind,  either  divine  or 
created.  The  only  efficiency  in  the  materid  universe 
is  the  ever-operating  will  of  God.  Dr.  Samud  Clarke, 
Dngald  Stewart,  John  Wedey,  Nitzsch,  MUlIer,  Chd- 
mers,  Harris,  Young,  Whedon,  Channing,  Martineau, 
Hedge,  Whewdl,  Bascom.  Prof.  Tulloch,  Sir  John  Hei^ 
sche^  the  duke  of  Argyll,  Mr.  Wdlaoe,  Proct^v,  Crock- 
er, and  many  among  the  ablest  recent  writers  have  de- 
fended this  view. 

10.  The  true  doctrine  represents  God  as  a  being  of 
infinite  perfections,  upholding  all  things  b}*  a  direct  ex- 
ercise of  his  potency;  the  uniformities  of  nature  as  his 
ordinary  method  of  working;  its  irrtgularitiei  his 
method  upon  occasional  conditions;  its  inier/erenees, 
his  method  under  the  pressure  of  a  higher  law,  which 
law  is  the  necessary  manifestation  of  his  own  nature. 
It  thus  adopts  the  Judaic  view  of  God*s  perfections,  and 
the  complete  subservience  of  nature  to  his  will;  admits 
the  general  eoncureut,  especidly  as  relates  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  finite  will,  accepts  the  Law  theory  in  its 
application  to  mirades,  and  sustains  the  Mind-efficiency 
theory,  with  the  distinct  disclaimer  of  pantheistic  lean- 
ings in  the  admission  of  the  separate  existence  of  mate- 
rial substance. 

v.  Special  or  Pariieular  Providence^ — ^Providenoe  has 
been  defined  as  the  wisdom  and  power  which  God 
continually  exercises  in  the  preservation  and  govern- 
ment of  the  world  for  the  ends  which  he  proposes  to 
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accomplish.  Special  providence  consists  in  snch  par- 
ticalar  exhibitions  of  his  wisdom  and  power  in  emer^ 
gencles  as  are  calculated  to  awaken  the  oonyiction  of 
his  interest  in  and  gaardianship  over  his  creatures. 

1.  Proof.— The  doctrine  in  question  is  proved  by  the 
following  considerations :  (1.)  It  is  necessarily  included 
in  the  general  providence  already  established.  (See 
above.)  The  whole  is  made  op  of  parts.  If  God  has 
no  care  of  the  whole,  he  has  none  of  the  parts.  If  he 
has  for  the  whole,  the  parts  are  included.  Further— 
the  end  which  he  proposes  to  accomplish  in  providence 
is  the  revelation  of  himself  as  infinitely  worthy  of  the 
love  of  his  creatures.  This  needs  a  special  providence. 
Moreover,  a  God  who  does  not  care  for  us  as  individuals 
is  tantamount  to  no  God. 

(2.)  Special  providence  is  implied  in  the  doctrine  of 
prayer.  Prayer  is  an  instinct  The  Scriptures  direct 
that  Instinct  by  coupling  with  the  encouragement  to 
pray  the  announcement  of  a  special  providence  that 
watches  over  the  very  hairs  of  our  heads,  thus  making 
special  providence  the  complement  of  prayer.  Prayer 
without  a  special  providence  to  note  and  reward  would 
be  a  mere  mockery  of  our  impotence.  Moreover,  the 
enlarged  charter  of  prayer- privilege  given  to  believers 
under  the  Gospel  dispensation  is  a  personal  application 
of  the  Old-Test  doctrine  of  special  providence  over  the 
Jewish  nation.  That  providence  had  relation  to  the 
covenant  detailed  in  Deut  xxvi-xxx;  this  privilege  is 
conveyed  in  such  promises  as  Matt  vii,  7-11 ;  xviii,  19; 
xxi,  22;  Mark  xi,  24;  John  xv,7;  Heb.  iv,  16;  James 
T,  15 ;  1  John  v,  14, 15 ;  and,  being  such,  it  necessarily 
implies  such  special  watch-care  as  was  involved  in  the 
Mosaic  covenant  cited  above.    See  Prayer. 

(3.)  The  same  doctrine  is  inferred  from  the  father- 
hood of  Grod.  The  denial  of  his  fatherhood  changes 
him  into  a  desolate  abstraction,  the  contemplation  of 
which  pours  an  ice-floe  over  the  tide  of  human  trusts, 
and  causes  us  to  feel  that  we  are  '^  orphaned  children  in 
a  godless  world."  But  **  As  a  father  pitieth  his  children, 
so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him"  comes  to  us 
genial  with  the  warmth  of  a  sympathy  and  care  that 
we  can  appreciate  and  confide  in. 

(4.)  It  is  involved  in  the  atonement  of  Christ  The 
propitiatory  sacrifice— as  prefigured  in  the  separate  sac- 
rifices for  each — was  for  men,  not  en  mataey  but  as  indi- 
viduals, thus  furnishing  the  greatest  possible  evidence 
of  care  in  the  interests  of  utmost  moment  to  the  soul. 
The  agency  by  which  this  sacrifice  is  conveyed  to  the 
mind— the  Holy  Spirit — is  likewise  personal  in  his  min- 
istry of  impression,  and  as  personal  in  his  communica- 
tion of  the  remedial  efiicacy  of  the  one  atonement,  thus 
demonstrating  in  appeal  and  in  succor  the  loving  care 
of  God. 

(5.)  It  is  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  as  clearly  as 
the  biographies  of  its  noted  characters,  such  as  Joseph, 
Samuel,  Elijah,  Ruth,  Esther,  Daniel,  etc,  can  illustrate 
it,  and  proclaimed  as  strongly  as  such  texts  as  Luke  xii, 
6-7,  22-31  can  express  it,  and  enforced  as  powerfuUy 
as  such  prayer- examples  as  The  friend  teeking  bread 
and  The  unjust  judge  can  impress  it. 

(6.)  It  is  illustrated  in  the  experiences  of  Christians 

of  fevery  age,  until  George  Neumark^s  hymn — 

**  Leave  God  to  order  all  tby  ways, 
And  hope  in  him,  whate'er  betide ; 
Tbou*lt  find  him  in  the  evil  davs 

An  all-safBclent  streneth  ana  gnide. 
Who  trusts  In  God's  UDcnsn^ng  love, 
Builds  on  the  rock  that  naught  can  move"— 

has  become  a  type  of  a  distinct  class  of  literature  both 

in  vene  and  prose  that  is  inexpressibly  sweet  to  the 

experienced  believer,  and  of  untold  value  to  those  who 

are  weak  in  faith. 

2.  The  moral  uses  of  the  doctrine  are — (1.)  It  deters 

from  sin.    Theon  of  Alexandria  taught  that  '*a  full 

penuasion  of  God's  seeing  everything  we  do  is  the 

strongest  incentive  to  virtue ;"  and  he  advised  the  civil 

magistrate  to  place  the  inscription  at  the  comers  of  the 

streets— 


"  God  seeth  thee,  O  sinner  P* 

A  full  belief  in  special  providence  places  that  inscrip- 
tion not  upon  the  coroen  of  the  streets,  but  within  the 
chamben  of  the  memor}'. 

(2.)  It  excites  watchfulness  for  his  interpositions. 
Abraham,  after  Mount  Moriah ;  the  three  Hebrews,  af- 
ter the  fiery  furnace ;  Daniel,  after  the  lions*  den ;  Eli- 
jah, after  Cherith's  cave,  never  failed  to  look  for  other 
deliverances  in  the  time  of  need. 

(3.)  It  gives  the  assurance  that  all  is  right  in  our 
present  circumstances,  in  view  of  the  discipline  needed, 
and  the  final  adjustment  of  rewards  and  penalties. 

(4.)  It  leads  to  cheerful  trust  in  all  trials,  and  thus 
sweetens  the  bitter  draughts  of  life. 

(5.)  It  inspires  with  hope  in  emergencies,  and  thus 
enables  the  believer  to  meet  unforeseen  exigencies  with 
all  his  resources  of  mind  and  faith  at  hand,  confident, 
buoyant,  and  if  possible  conquering. 

(6.)  It  imparts  a  patience  that  outlasts  adversities, 
a  fortitude  that  yields  to  no  disaster,  and  a  confidence 
that  emerges  unscathed  from  all  furnaces  of  triaL 

VII.  Literature, — We  cite  in  alphabetical  order  a 
portion  only  of  the  very  numerous  works  extant  on  this 
subject:  Aquinas,  Summa  Theol,  p.  i,  q.  15,  art  iii; 
Backerus,  Dt  Dei  Providenfia  circa  MaL ;  Bairus,  De 
Prov.  Dei  circa  Peccata  Hominum ;  Beza,  De  Prov,  Dei 
circa  Res  Temporales;  Bormann,  Lehre  der  Vorsehung; 
the  same,  Bdrachtungen  Uber  die  wichiigsten  Warheiten 
der  Religion ;  Chrysostom,  De  Proridentia  Dei;  Clem- 
ent, Strong  vi,  17,  p.  821  sq. ;  De  Maree,  Gottesverthei- 
digung  i^>er  die  Zulassung  des  Bosen ;  De  Vries,  Exercir 
(ationes Rationales;  Feldmann,  Moira  oder  iiber  die  gott- 
liche  Vorsehung;  Fur  Anbeter  Gottes  (Lond.  1780);  Go- 
mari  Conciliatio  Dod.  Orthodoxcp  de  Providenlia ;  Hugo 
of  St  Victor,  De  Sacram,  c  19-21 ;  Jacobi,  Beirachtun' 
gen  Uber  die  weisen  Absichten  Gottes  ;  Jerome,  Comment » 
in  Abacuc,  c.  1 ;  Junilius,  De  Partibus  Legis  Divinaj  bk. 
ii,  c.  8  sq. ;  Koppen,  Die  Bibel  ein  Werh  der  gottlichen 
WeisheU ;  Lactantius,  De  Via  Dei,  c  13 ;  the  same,  De 
Opificio  Dei,  vel  Formatione  Ifominis,  c.  5-17 ;  Leibnitz, 
Essais  de  Theodicee;  Martinii  Com,  de  GubemcUione 
Mundi;  MUller,  Briefe  Uber  das  Studium  der  Wissen- 
schaften,  besonders  der  Geschichie  (Zurich,  1798) ;  Neme- 
sius,  De  NaJtura  HomwaSf  c.  42  sq. ;  Plutareh,  De  Sera 
Numims  Vindicta;  Recbenbergius,  De  Prov.  Dei  circa 
Minima ;  Salvianus  Massiliensis,  De  Gubematione  Dei 
sive  de  Prov, ;  Sanders,  Ueber  die  Vorsehung;  Schrockh, 
Disp,  Historica  circa  Providentiam  Divinam,  quando  et 
quam  dare  loquatur  (VitembergSB,  1776);  Seneca,  De 
ProvidentiOf  De  Beneficiis ;  Theodoret^  Semumes  de  Pro- 
videntia ;  Turrettini  DissertationeSf  diss.  4, 5, 6 ;  Twisse, 
Vindicatio  Provideniia  Dei;  Viret,  De  la  Providence; 
Weismannus,  De  Prov,  Dei  contra  3 f  alum ;  Zollikofer, 
Betrachtungen  Uber  das  Uthd  in  der  Welt.     (S.  H.  P.) 

Providence,  Nuns  of,  a  community  of  young 
women  at  Paris,  established  about  the  3'ear  1647  by 
Madame  Polaillon  fur  the  reception  of  poor  virgins  who 
might  otherwise  be  exposed,  through  poverty,  to  the 
temptations  of  the  world.  This  pious  lady,  having 
formed  the  design,  was  discouraged  from  prosecuting  It 
by  several  persons,  who  represented  to  her  that  she  had 
not  a  fund  sufficient  to  carr}'  it  on ;  to  whom  she  replied 
that  Providence  should  be  her  fund ;  and  accordingly, 
having  succeeded  in  her  undertaking,  she  gave  to  her 
community  the  name  of  The  Nuns  of  Providence. 

Province,  properly  an  outlying  portion  of  an  ex- 
tended empire,  such  as  the  Persian  or  Roman.  It  is  not 
intended  here  to  do  more  than  indicate  the  points  of  eon- 
tact  which  this  word  presents  with  Biblical  history  and 
literature. 

1.  (na*^^S,  medinah  ;  Sept  x^if^a ;  Vulg.  provincial 
In  the  Old  Test  this  term  first  appears  in  connection 
with  the  wan  between  Ahab  and  Ben-hadad  (1  Kings 
XX,  14, 15, 19).  The  victory  of  the  former  was  gained 
chiefly  **  by  the  young  men  of  the  princes  of  the  prov- 
inces," i.  e.  probably  of  the  chiefs  of  tribes  in  the  Gilead 
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oouiiti}%  recognising  the  supremacy  of  Abab,  and  bar- 
ing a  common  interest  witb  the  Israelites  in  resisting 
the  attacks  of  Syria.  They  are  specially  distinguished 
in  ver.  15  from  "  the  children  of  Israel."  Not  the  hosts 
of  Ahab,  but  the  youngest  warriors  ("  armor-bearers," 
Keil,  adloc.)  of  the  land  of  Jephthah  and  Elijah,  fight- 
ing with  a  fearless  faith,  were  to  carry  off  the  glory  of 
the  battle  (comp.  Ewald,  Gesch.  iii,  492). 

More  commonly  the  word  is  used  of  the  divbions  of 
the  ChaldiBan  (Dan.  ii,  49;  iii,  1, 80)  and  the  Persian 
kingdom  (Ezra  ii,  1 ;  Neb.  vii,  6 ;  Esth.  i,  1,  22;  ii,  8, 
etc.)*  The  occurrence  of  the  word  in  Eccles.  ii,  8 ;  v,  8, 
has  been  noted  as  an  indication  of  the  later  date  now 
frequently  ascribed  to  that  book.  The  facta  as  to  the 
administration  of  the  Persian  provinces  which  come 
within  our  view  in  these  passages  are  chiefly  these: 
Each  province  had  its  own  governor,  who  a>mmuui- 
cated  more  or  less  regularly  with  the  central  authority 
for  instructions  (Ezra  iv  and  v).  Thus  Tatnai,  govern- 
or of  the  provinces  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
applied  to  Darius  to  know  how  he  was  to  act  as  to  the 
conflicting  claims  of  the  Apharsachites  and  the  Jews 
(Ezra  v).  Each  province  haid  its  own  system  of  finance, 
subject  to  the  king's  direction  (Herod,  iii,  89).  The 
^  treasurer"  was  ordered  to  spend  a  given  amount  upon 
the  Israelites  (Ezra  vii,  22),  and  to  exempt  them  from 
all  taxes  (vii,  24).  See  Tax.  The  total  number  of 
the  provinces  is  given  at  127  (Esth.  i,  1;  viii,  9). 
Through  the  whole  extent  of  the  kingdom  there  was 
carried  something  like  a  postal  system.  The  king's  cou- 
riers (fiipXio^poi,  the  dyyapoi  of  Herod,  viii,  98)  con- 
veyed his  letters  or  decrees  (Esth.  i,  22 ;  iii,  13).  From 
all  provinces  concubines  were  collected  for  his  harem  (ii, 
3).  Horses,  mules,  or  dromedaries  were  employed  on 
this  service  (viii,  10).  (Ck)mp.  Herod,  viii,  98 ;  Xenoph. 
Cyrop.  viii,  6 ;  Heeren's  Persicms,  ch.  u.)  The  word  is 
used,  it  must  be  remembered,  of  the  smaller  sections  of 
a  satrapy  rather  than  of  the  satrapy  itself.  While  the 
provinces  are  127,  the  satrapies  are  only  20  (Herod, 
iii,  89).  The  Jews  who  returned  from  Babylon  are  de- 
scribed as  "children  of  the  province"  (Ezra  ii,  1 ;  Neh. 
vii,  6),  and  had  a  separate  governor  [see  Tirshatha] 
of  their  own  race  (Ezra  ii,  63;  Neh.  v,  14;  viii,  9); 
while  they  were  subject  to  the  satrap  (rnfi)  of  the  whole 
province  west  of  the  Euphrates  (Ezra  v,  7 ;  vi,  6). 

2.  ('ETra/o^ia.)  In  the  New  Test  we  are  brought 
into  contact  with  the  administration  of  the  provinces  of 
the  Roman  empire.  The  classification  given  by  Strabo 
(xvii,  p.  840)  of  provinces  Qiwapx'oi)  supposed  to  need 
militaiy  control,  and  therefore  placed  under  the  imme- 
diate government  of  the  (Caesar,  and  those  still  belong- 
ing theoretically  to  the  republic,  and  administered  by 
the  senate,  and  of  the  latter  again  into  proconsular 
(vvariKai)  and  pnctorian  (<irrparTiyiKai)f  is  recognised, 
more  or  less  distinctly,  in  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts. 
See  Procurator.  Oyrenius  (Quirinus)  was  the  r)y(fii!tv 
of  Syria  (Luke  ii,  2),  the  word  being  in  this  case  used 
for  pneses  or  proconsul.  Pilate  was  the  ^yiftutv  of  the 
sub-province  of  Judaea  (Luke  iii,  1 ;  Matt,  xxvii,  2,  etc), 
as  procurator  with  the  power  of  a  legatus ;  and  the  same 
title  is  given  to  his  successors,  Felix  and  Festus  (Acts 
xxiii,  24;  xxv,  1;  xxvi,  80).  The  governors  of  the 
senatorial  provinces  of  Cyprus,  Achaia,  and  Asia,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  rightly  described  as  Av^tfiraTOi, 
proconsuls  (Acts  xiii,  7 ;  xviii,  12 ;  xix,  38).  In  the  two 
former  cases  the  province  had  been  originally  an  impe- 
rial one,  but  had  been  transferred— Cyprus  by  Augustus 
(Dio  Cass,  liv,  4),  Achaia  by  Claudius  (Sueton.  Claud, 
25)— to  the  senate.  The  trTparrjyoi  of  Acts  xvi,  22 
(A.  Y.  "  magistrates"),  on  the  other  hand,  were  the 
duumviriy  or  pnetors,  of  a  Roman  colony.  The  duty  of 
the  Icgati  and  other  provincial  govemora  to  report  spe- 
cial cases  to  the  emperor  is  recognised  in  Acts  xxv,  26, 
and  furnished  the  groundwork  for  the  spurious  Acta 
Pilati,  See  Pilate.  The  right  of  any  Roman  citizen 
to  appeal  from  a  provincial  governor  to  the  emperor 


meets  us  as  asserted  by  Panl  (xxv,  11).  In  the  ooondl 
(ovfiPovXiov)  of  Acts  xxv,  12  we  recognise  the  assess- 
ors who  were  appointed  to  take  part  in  the  judicial 
functions  of  the  governor.  The  authority  of  the  lega- 
tus, proconsul,  or  procurator,  extended,  it  need  hardly 
be  said,  to  capital  punishment  (subject,  in  the  case  of 
Roman  citizens,  to  the  right  of  appeal),  and,  in  most 
cases,  the  power  of  inflicting  it  belonged  to  him  exclu- 
sively. It  was  necessary  for  the  Sanhedrim  to  gain 
Pilate's  consent  to  the  execution  of  our  Lord  (John 
xviii,  31).  The  strict  letter  of  the  law  forbade  govern- 
ors of  provinces  to  take  their  wives  with  them,  but  the 
cases  of  Pilate's  wife  (Matt  xxvii,  19)  and  DnisUla  (Acts 
xxiv,  24)  show  that  it  had  fallen  into  disuse.  Tadtoa 
{A  mu  iii,  83, 34)  records  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  re- 
vive the  old  practice.— Smith.    See  Proconsuu 

PROVINCE  is,  in  ecclesiastical  language,  the  juris- 
diction of  an  archbishop.    See  Diocesk. 

Provincial.  The  local  superior  of  the  monasteries 
(abbot,  guardian,  prior,  etc.)  stands  under  the  supervis- 
ion of  the  district  superiors,  or  (ff/fmtor«;  these  are  sub- 
ordinated to  the  superiors  of  the  province,  orprovincialt, 
who  are  themselves  under  the  direction  of  the  general 
of  the  order,  the  head  of  the  whole  community. 

Provincial  Councils  is  the  name  given  to  the 
synods  held  by  the  bishops  of  a  single  ecclesiastical 
province,  and  prended  over  by  the  metropolitan.  The 
ecclesiastical  superior  of  the  province  convokes  the  coun«» 
ciL  The  resolutions  of  provincial  councils  in  matten  of 
discipline  have  legal  force  only  within  the  limits  of  their 
own  province.  In  respect  to  matten  of  faith,  their  res- 
olutions, like  those  of  the  national  councils,  are  decisive 
only  when  they  have  been  confirmed  by  the  pope  and 
accepted  by  the  whole  Church. 

Provincial  Sjrnod.    See  Sykod. 
Proviflio  CanonXca.    See  Pbovisiok. 

Provision  (Lat.  provisio)  is,  in  canon  law,  the  be- 
stowal of  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  (q.  v.). 

I.  In  the  Roman  Catholio  Church  it  involves  the  reg- 
ular collation  (q.  v.)  of  the  ecclesiastical  functions.  Any 
of  its  ecclesiastical  offices  can  only  be  thus  lawfully  ob- 
tained from  a  competent  superior. 

1.  Extent  and  Classification, — (1.)  The  **  provision" 
includes  three  stages — (a)  the  designation  of  the  per- 
son on  whom  the  benefice  is  bestowed  (designatio  per- 
sonm) ;  (6)  the  collation  of  the  office  itself  (eoUatio  aire 
instUutio  canomca),  for  higher  offices  by  papal  confirma- 
tion, for  inferior  functions  by  episcopal  insritation ;  and 
(c)  the  act  of  putting  the  nominee  in  possession  of  the 
office  or  the  prebend,  called,  when  he  is  bishop,  inihroni- 
zationf  when  he  is  a  canon  or  other  prebendary,  vutaUa" 
tion.  The  election  or  designation  confen  on  the  candi- 
date only  a  right  of  priority :  the  complete  lawful  pos- 
session can  only  be  acquired  by  the  canonic  confirma- 
tion or  institution. 

(2.)  There  are  an  ordinary  and  an  extraordinar)",  a 
iVee  and  an  obligatory,  a  full  and  a  partial  provision,  (a) 
When,  as  the  rule  requires,  higher  functions  are  confer- 
red by  the  pope,  lower  ones  by  the  bishop,  this  is  called 
ordinary  provision  {provitio  ordinaria) ;  but  if  by  some 
special  lawful  title,  a  third  person,  or  by  the  law  of  de- 
volution the  next  superior  clerical  functionary,  or  in 
consequence  of  special  reservation  the  pope  is  possessed 
of  the  right  of  collation,  this  is  an  extraordinary  pro- 
vision (prortno  extraordinaria),  (6)  If  the  ordinary 
collator  is  free  and  bound  by  no  obligation  as  to  the 
person  of  the  nominee,  the  collation  is  free  {provitio  dee 
collatio  liberd) ;  but  if  he  is  bound  by  the  right  of  desig- 
nation enjoyed  by  a  third  person,  the  provision  is  re- 
stricted, and  inasmuch  as  the  collator,  if  all  canonic  re- 
quirements are  met,  is  held  to  admit  the  proposed  per- 
son, it  is  an  obligatory  one  {provitio  necettcuia),  (c) 
If  the  ooUator  is  entitled  to  all  three  acts  of  a  full  colla- 
tion, his  right  of  provision  is  called  a  full  one  (jutpro^ 
vitionit  plenum) ;  but  if  he  enjoys  only  one  or  the  other 
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of  these  attributes,  he  has  only  a  partial  right  (Jus  pro- 
vitionii  tnimis plenum), 

2.  Iiejuinte$,-^An  ecdenaatic  function  can  only  be 
bestowed  on  a  person  possessing  certain  qualities,  and 
most  be  occupied  within  a  certain  period  and  in  a  ca- 
nonic way. 

(1.)  In  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  the  candidate, 
the  canons  require  that  he  be  capable  and  worthy  {ido- 
neu9  et  di^aiw) ;  that  not  only  he  have  an  untarnished 
reputation,  but  also  the  required  age,  the  necessary  or- 
ders, and  the  instruction  demanded  by  the  office,  (a) 
The  required  age  varies  with  the  functions.  It  is  an 
extraordinary  rule  which,  in  Hanover,  even  for  simple 
canonries,  requires  thirty  years  of  age.  (b)  The  candi- 
date must  belong  to  the  clergy,  and,  in  consequence, 
must  be  at  least  tonsured,  and  be  advanced  enough  to 
be  able  to  get  the  necessary  orders  within  a  year  (Clem. 
c  2, "  De  Act.  et  QuaL"  i,  6;  Cone.  Trid,  sess.  xxii,  c  4, 
*'De  Kef.").  In  ancient  law  the  candidate,  if  his  office 
requir?d  higher  orders  than  those  of  a  subdeacon,  could 
receive  a  dispensation  for  seven  years,  to  give  him  time 
to  complete  his  scientific  education,  and  the  benefice 
meanwhile  might  be  administered  by  a  vicar  (SexL c.  34, 
"  Dc  Elect"  i,  6).  Tbe  modem  law  reduces  this  term 
to  one  year,  which  runs  from  the  day  of  possession  fully 
obtained  (SexU  c  85,  ^  De  Elect."  i,  6).  If  during  this 
period  the  orders  have  not  been  conferred,  the  benefice 
is  lost,  if  it  is  a  curacy,  eo  ipso  (SexL  c.  14,  xxxv, "  De 
Elect."  i,  6),  otherwise  only  after  previous  warning  (c.  7, 
X,  '<  De  Elect."  i,  6 ;  Sext.  c.  22,  cod.  i,  6) ;  but  in  the  lat- 
ter case  the  bishop  may  grant  a  second  dispensation  of 
one  year  (Cone  Trid,  sess.  vii,  c  12, "  De  Ref.").  To  get 
into  possession  of  a  bishopric,  the  elected  person  or  nom- 
inee must  have  obtained  tbe  subdeaoonate  six  months 
before  his  election  or  nomination  {Cone,  Trid,  sess.  xii,  c. 
2,  **  De  Ref.").  Abbots,  holders  of  dignities,  and  func- 
tions with  which  jurisdiction  and  charge  of  souls  are  con- 
nected must  be  priests  (c.  9,  x,  '*  De  Act.  et  QuaL"  i,  14), 
and  especially  in  cathedral  chapters  half  at  least  of  the 
canons  must  be  presbyters  {Cone,  Trid,  sess.  xxiv,  c.  12, 
"  De  Ref."),  although  in  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
already  many  chapters— for  instance,  those  of  Cologne, 
Treves,  etc  —  were  exclusively  composed  of  priests, 
which  is  now  always  the  case,  (c)  The  candidate  must 
possess  the  scientific  acquirements  required  by  the  of- 
fice. The  Tridentine  rule  decrees  that  the  bishop  must 
have  shown  his  capacity  at  some  university  (or  lyceum) 
as  a  teacher,  or  by  degrees  obtained  in  theology  or  canon 
law,  or  other  academical  testimonies  (jConc.  Trid,  sess. 
xxii,  c.  2,  ^  De  Ref.").  Tbe  functions  of  cathedral  scho- 
lastics, of  penitentiaries,  and  in  general  of  all  dignities 
and  half  of  the  canonries,  can  only  be  bestowed  upon 
graduates  (jSiid,  sess.  xxiii,  c.  18,  sess.  xxiv,  c.  8, 
12,  "  De  Ref.").  For  candidates  to  prebends  implying 
charge  of  souls  (curates,  preachers)  a  trial  is  instituted, 
and  held  by  the  bishop  or  his  vicar -general  and  at 
least  three  other  examiners  chosen  by  the  diocesan 
synod  and  put  under  special  oath  {Cone.  Trid.  sess. 
xxiv,  c.  18,  "  De  Ref. ;"  comp.  Pii  V  "  In  Conferendis," 
d.  18  Maj.  1566,  and  Benedicti  XIV  "^  Cum  iUud,"  d. 
14  Dec  1742).  As  the  diocesan  synods,  after  a  long 
interruption,  have  only  been  revived  of  late,  the  papid 
see  has  conferred  full  powers  on  the  bishop  {modo  pro- 
visorio),  and,  until  the  regular  synods  should  be  re- 
established, to  nominate,  himself,  these  synodal  exam- 
iners and  take  their  oath.  Besides  this  examination  re- 
quired by  the  Church,  most  civil  governments  in  Ger- 
many prescribe  a  similar  examination  for  the  candi- 
dates to  the  functions  of  curate  or  preacher. 

(2.)  In  regard  to  the  time  and  maimer  of  the  provision, 
the  following  principles  prevail:  (a)  A  newly  estab- 
lished clerical  function  roust  first  be  endowed ;  an  office 
subsisting  already  must  be  not  only  really,  but  lawfully 
vacanti  Even  to  give  expectandesj  or  promises  of  pro- 
vision in  case  of  vacancy,  is  prohibited.  Every  clerical 
office  must  be  filled  in  a  given  period  of  time — higher 
offices  within  three  months ;  inferior  offices,  the  provision 


of  which  is  left  to  the  free  collation  of  the  bishops  or 
chapters,  six  months  (c  2,  x, "  De  Concess.  Pneb."  iii,  8) 
from  the  day  their  vacancy  was  first  known  (c  3,  x, 
"  De  Suppl  Negl  PneL"  i,  10).  If  the  offices  to  be  filled 
are  patronal  benefices,  the  lay  patron  is  allowed  a  term 
of  four  months  (c  8,  x,  '*  De  Jure  Patron."  iii,  38)  for 
making  his  presentation,  the  clerical  patron  a  term  of 
six  months ;  the  latter  being  lawful  even  in  cases  where 
a  layman  has  transferred  his  right  of  presentation  to  a 
church  or  ecclesiastical  corporation  (Sext.  c  un.  **  De 
Jur.  Patron."  iii,  19),  or  where  the  patronate  is  mixed. 
However,  the  civil  legislation  of  several  countries  dis- 
agrees in  many  cases  with  these  niles.  If  the  election, 
postulation,  nomination,  or  presentation  have  not  taken 
place  within  the  allotted  term,  it  is,  for  this  case,  lost  to 
the  patron,  and  devolves  upon  the  superior  clerical  au- 
thority. (6)  The  benefice  must  be  filled  according  to 
the  canons;  consequently,  with  complete  independence 
both  of  the  collator  and  the  receiver  (c  2,  x,  **  De  his 
qu»  Yi,"  i,  40),  without  diminution  or  heavier  taxation 
of  the  prebend  (c  un.  x,  "  Vt  Benef.  sine  Diminut."  iii, 
12),  and  without  simony.  Tbe  admission  of  the  state, 
and  often  of  individuals,  to  a  share  in  the  provision  of 
ecclesiastical  benefices  gave  rise  in  the  mediieval  Church 
to  the  contention  for  investiture  (q.  v.),  and  remains  as 
yet  unsettled.  In  some  countries  it  was  set  at  rest  by 
concordat ;  in  others  it  is  still  unregulated,  though  the 
right  of  final  and  complete  provision  is  admitted  to  be- 
long to  tbe  pope.  In  most  Roman  Catholic  countries 
the  crown  elects  to  bishoprics,  and  the  pope  is  bound  to 
confirm  the  nominee  of  the  crown,  unless  canonical  cause 
of  rejection  should  appear.  In  Germany,  the  contest 
with  the  papacy  has  on  this  account  left  vacant  several 
important  provisions. 

8.  Form  of  the  Provision. — (1.)  Concerning  the  or- 
dinary coUation  (a)  of  higher  offices.  Archiepiscopal  and 
episcopal  sees,  abbacies,  and  other  prelatures  are  filled 
by  election,  postulation,  or  nomination,  (b)  The  other 
clerical  functions  are  disposed  of  by  the  bishop  in  the 
whole  extent  of  his  diocese.  This  right  of  filling  the 
vacant  places  is  either  entirely  free,  or  it  is  more  or  less 
circumscribed  by  the  rights  of  third  persons  or  by  the 
peculiar  situation  of  the  chapter,  especially  by  the  right 
of  presentation  of  the  patrons.  (2.)  An  extraorduiary 
provision  takes  place  (a)  either  Jure  devoluto,  when  the 
person  entitled  to  fill  the  vacant  office  does  not  fulfil  the 
canonic  conditions  of  the  provision,  or  (b)jure  reservaio, 
when  the  prebend  is  one  of  those  the  coUation  of  whom 
is  reserved  to  the  pope. 

4.  Institution  or  Installation, — (1.)  The  lawful  colla- 
tion of  the  office  in  question  by  the  competent  clerical 
superior,  which  alone  entitles  to  the  possession  of  the 
office  and  to  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  consecration 
and  jurisdiction  connected  with  it,  is  made,  for  epUco- 
patea  and  prelatures,  by  the  pope,  by  confirmation  of  the 
elected  or  postulated  person  or  nominee ;  for  other  func* 
tions,  by  the  bishop  (c  3,  x,  "  De  Instit."  iii,  7 ;  Cone 
Trid,  sess.  xxiv,  c  13,  "De  Ref."),  through  canonic 
institution.  The  phrase  instUutio  canonica  appears  in 
Sext.  c  1,  "De  Reg.  Jur."  v,  12,  and  has  since  pre- 
vailed; the  expressions  coUaiiOj  instUutio  collativa,  inr 
stiiutio  verbcUiSf  insiitutio  auctorisahUis,  investitura^  are 
somewhat  erroneously  employed  as  synonymous  with  it. 
CoUatio  henefcii  ought  to  be  used  only  for  prebends  free- 
ly conferred  by  the  clerical  superior,  as  here  the  coUa- 
tion of  the  office  makes  one  with  the  des^inatio  persona, 
both  being  included  in  the  decree  of  collation.  If  the 
office  belongs  to  that  class  to  which  third  persons  (phys- 
icaUy  and  morally  qualifieil)  have  a  right  of  election  or 
presentation,  then  instUutio  is  the  right  word,  and,  better, 
instUutio  canonica^  to  indicate  that  this  institution  made 
by  the  competent  clerical  superior  is  alone  the  lawful  col- 
lation; or  instUutio  coUativOf  to  indicate  that  the  office  is 
really  conferred  only  by  the  institution ;  instUutio  verhor 
lis,  to  distinguish  this  verbal  delivery  of  the  office  from 
the  act  of  putting  a  person  in  possession  of  it  {installatio'). 
While  the  libef-a  coUatio  was  always,  and  is  stiU,  an  ab- 
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Bolately  personal  right  of  the  biahop^  neither  the  vicar- 
general  {»edepiena)  can  perform  it  without  special  pow- 
ers, nor  the  chapter,  nor  the  capitular  vicar  appointed 
by  them  (Mde  vaoante).  The  uutUutio  canonicuy  or  a^- 
lativoj  or  verhalit,  waa  formerly  a  regular  official  right 
of  the  archdeacon  (c  6,  x,  **  De  Instit."  iii,  7),  and  is 
still  a  right  comprised  in  the  general  powers  of  the 
vicar-general.  This  right  of  institution  to  offices  con- 
nected with  no  charge  of  souls  can  exceptionally  belong 
even  to  other  ecclesiastical  persons  or  corporations, 
either  in  consequence  of  special  favor  or  of  prescription 
(c  18,  X,  "De  Prseaer."  ii,  26;  c.  2,  §  2,"De  PriviL"  v, 
8d)«  By  this  canonical  institution  the  nominee  obtains 
the  full  right  to  his  office  and  to  the  attributes  of  juris- 
diction and  honorary  distinctions  connected  with  it,  but 
no  right  to  take  charge  of  souk:  for  this  he  needs  a 
special  authorization,  for  which  he  must  apply  with- 
in a  period  of  two  months  from  the  day  when  the 
decree  of  presentation  or  collation  has  been  received 
(Pii  V  "In  Conferendis,"  d.  8  Mart.  1867);  and  this 
is  called  the  institutiOf  in  a  narrower  sense,  or  insti- 
iuHo  audorUahUUj  L  e.  the  special  collation  of  the 
charge  of  souls.  The  collation  of  the  cura  ammarum 
is,  again,  so  exclusively  a  right  of  the  bishop  that  nei- 
ther the  archdeacon  nor  formerly  the  vicar-general,  un- 
less specially  empowered,  could  confer  it  (c  4,  x,  "De 
Off.  Archidiac."  i,  23),  nor,  in  general,  any  third  person 
even  possessed  of  the  full  right  of  provision.  Now  the 
instituiio  auctoritabiUi  goes  regularly  together  with  the 
inttitutio  colkUiva,  and  is  given  at  the  episcopal  resi- 
dence ailer  previous  examination  {Cone,  Trid,  sess.  vii; 
c.  13,  "De  Ref.")  and  approbation,  by  means  of  sym- 
bolical performances,  by  dressing  the  candidate  in  the 
chasuble  and  barret  (hence  the  name  iwettiture),  receiv- 
ing his  profession  of  faith  and  oath  of  obeisance,  and  de- 
livering the  beneficiary  a  deed  thereof,  called  "  letter  of 
investiture.**  This  uutUutio  auctoritabUit  can  be  made 
by  the  bishop  himself  or  his  vicar-general,  who  needs  no 
longer  a  special  mandate  for  it  (Benedicti  XIY  "  De 
Syn.  Dioec"  lib.  ii,  c.  8),  and,  aede  vaccade^  the  chapter, 
or  the  capitular  vicar  appointed  by  them  (Sext.  c.  1, 
"Deln8tit."iii,6). 

(2.)  The  introduction  into  the  office  and  prebend,  or 
putting  into  possession  (inttitutio  corporalii),  is  called 
(a)  for  the  bishop  inthronization^  and  consists  in  this, 
that  the  consecrated  bishop,  in  his  badges,  takes  solemn 
possession  of  his  cathedral  and  assigned  residence.  It 
b  combined,  if  the  bishop  be  consecrated  in  his  own 
church,  into  one  act  with  the  consecration ;  but  if  the 
consecration  take  place  extra  diaceain  —  in  the  met- 
ropolitan church,  or  cathedralf  of  the  consecrator  dele- 
gated by  the  pope — then,  according  to  the  traditional 
custom,  the  bishop  in  pastoral  habit,  with  crosier  and 
mitre,  is  received  at  his  arrival  in  the  (on/inie  of  his  seat 
by  the  chapter  and  the  clergy  of  the  city  and  surround- 
ing countr}",  and  escorted  to  some  church  situated  in  the 
neighborhood,  where,  after  a  short  prayer,  he  is  clothed 
in  the  pontifical  robes  and  badges,  hence  to  be  led  in 
solemn  procession,  all  bells  ringing,  into  his  cathedral 
Here  he  is  greeted  with  the  hymn  Etxe  tacerdot  mag- 
nusj  and  while  the  dergy  and  the  people  sing  the  Te 
DeuMf  he  takes  his  seat,  gives  the  episcopal  benediction, 
and  is  then  escorted  to  his  residence,  the  cross  being 
carried  before  him.  (&)  The  solemn  admission  of  a  can- 
on of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  chapter  is  called  in$taUa- 
tion.  The  beneficiary,  in  the  house  of  the  chapter,  is 
clothed  in  the  choir  garments,  and  the  capitular  cross  is 
appended  to  his  neck,  whereupon  he  recites  the  Credo 
and  swears  the  capitular  oath.  He  is  then  led  to  his 
seat  in  the  chapter  (jtedet  in  capilulo\  escorted  to  the 
church,  and  here,  also,  shown  his  place  in  the  choir 
{$taUum  in  choro,  hence  inMtattatio).  (c)  With  cu- 
rates and  other  beneficiaries,  the  inttitutio  corporalit 
(now  also  called  inttailatio)  is  performed  at  the  place 
of  the  prebend,  the  intnxluctton  into  the  office  (tm- 
tnittio  in  tpirituaUa  bewjicii)  by  a  legate  of  the  bishop, 
and  the  putting  in  possession  of  the  preWnd  (immittio 


in  temporalia)  by  a  coounissaiy  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment. 

In  Austria,  every  ecclesiastic,  upon  getting  into  oflice, 
after  receiving  spiritual  investiture  at  the  hands  of  the 
bishop,  has,  before  his  installation,  to  sign  a  written  dec- 
laration to  the  effect  that  he  does  not  belong,  nor  will  ever 
belong,  to  any  secret  society.  The  spiritual  installation 
is  performed,  in  the  name  of  the  ordinariate,  by  the  vicar 
of  the  district  or  dean  the  first  holyday  after  the  arrival 
of  the  ecclesiastic  at  the  place  of  his  benefice ;  the  world- 
ly installation,  in  the  name  of  the  government,  by  a 
higher  functionary  commissioned  thereto;  in  patronal 
prebends  by  the  patron,  according  to  the  prevailing  cus- 
tom. In  IVussia,  the  prebendary  is  generally  put  into 
possession  by  the  archpriest  (dean),  in  common  with  the 
patron  or  with  the  Landraitk,  if  the  curacy  be  one  of  those 
to  which  the  government  has  the  right  of  nomination. 
The  deed  of  confirmation  is  read  in  the  presence  of  the 
community,  the  curate  is  introduced,  and  put  in  posses- 
sion of  his  residence  with  appurtenances.  In  Bavaria 
the  oath  is  exacted,  after  which  the  dean  proceeds  to 
the  spiritual  performance  in  the  church,  where  he  intro- 
duces the  new  curate  to  his  communitv.  From  the 
church  he  is  led  again  to  his  residence,  where  he  is  in- 
troduced to  the  community  by  the  royal  commissar}'. 
Then  the  people  are  dismissed,  and  the  same  commis- 
sary, in  the  presence  of  the  episcopal  plenipotentiary 
and  the  civil  functionaries  and  church  trustees,  delivera 
the  ke}'s  of  the  house  to  the  new  curate.  In  Baden,  the 
curate  is  put  in  possession,  in  the  name  of  the  grand- 
duke,  by  the  grand-ducal  dean  and  the  functionaries  of 
the  district,  but  only  mediately,  by  a  written  order  of 
these  officers ;  but  a  solemn  inttitutio  corporalit  takes 
place  in  the  church  in  the  presence  of  the  archiepisco- 
pal  dean.  Similar  dispositions  prevail  in  WUrtemberg, 
in  the  kmgdom  of  Saxony,  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse, 
and  in  Nassau. — ^Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex,  s.  v. 

II.  In  the  Church  ofEnglcmd^  the  bishop  is  nominally 
elected  by  the  chapter ;  but,  in  reality,  the  members  of 
the  chapter  are  only  permitted  to  name  the  particular 
person  whom  the  crown  presents  to  them  for  election 
with  the  congi  d'tlire.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
of  England  and  of  Ireland,  the  parochial  clergy,  together 
with  the  canons,  recommend  three  candidates,  one  of 
whom  is  commonly,  although  not  necessarily,  appointed 
by  the  pope. — Chambers,  s.  v. 

III.  In  the  Rutto- Greek  Church ^  the  candidates  are 
'presented  by  the  holy  synod,  and  the  czar  names  the 
bishop  from  among  them.  See  Hardwick,  Hitt,  of  the 
Reformation^  i,  850. 

PrOTiflOr,  (1)  a  chamberlain;  (2)  the  Clugniac 
bailiff  of  the  ville  or  manor  and  receiver  of  rents. — 
Walcott,  Sacred  A  rckaologg^  s.  v. 

FroTisors,  Statute  of.  Clement  V,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  14th  century,  went  beyond  all  his  pred- 
ecesson  by  declaring  that  the  disposal  of  all  ecclesias- 
tical benefices  belonged  to  the  pope.  The  pope  accord- 
ingly made  revenionary  grants,  or  provitUmt,  as  they 
were  called,  during  the  lives  of  the  incumbents;  and  he 
reserved  such  benefices  as  he  thought  fit  for  his  own  pe- 
culiar patronage.  England  in  particular  suffered  great- 
ly from  these  papal  encroachments  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  The  parliament  assembled  at  Carlisle  in 
the  thirty-fifth  year  of  Edward  I  sent  a  strong  remon- 
strance to  pope  Clement  V  against  the  papal  encroach- 
ments. But  this  remonstrance  produced  no  effect.  The 
first  prince  who  was  bold  enough  to  assert  the  power  of 
the  legislat^ire  to  restrain  these  encroachments  was  Ed- 
ward III.  After  complaining  ineffectually  to  Clement 
VI  of  the  heinous  abuse  of  papal  reservations,  he  pro- 
cured the  famous  statute  of  Provisors  (25  Edw.  Ill,  stat. 
6)  to  be  passed  (A.D.  1850).  This  act  ordained  that  all 
elections  and  collations  should  be  free  according  to  law; 
and  that  in  case  any  provision,  collation,  or  reservation 
should  be  made  by  the  court  of  Rome  of  any  archbish- 
opric, bishopric,  dignity,  or  other  benefice,  the  king 
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should  for  that  torn  have  the  collation  of  such  archbish- 
opric or  other  dignities  elective.  This  statute  was  for- 
tified by  several  others  in  this  and  the  succeeding  reigns 
down  to  the  8  Henry  V,  c.  4.~£adie,  Eceles,  Diet.  s.  v. 

Frovoost,  SamueLi  D.D.,  an  American  prelate  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  New 
York  Feb.  26, 1742,  and  passed  A.a  in  Ring's  College 
in  1758.  Though  educated  in  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  he  early  became  a  convert  to  Episcopacy,  and, 
having  entered  Cambridge  College,  was  oidained  in 
1766.  On  his  return  from  England  he  became  assist- 
ant minister  of  Trinity  Church,  also  of  SL  George's  and 
St.  Paul's,  New  York.  He  subsequently  retired  to  East 
Camp  till  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  engaging  chiefly 
in  literary  pursuits.  In  1784  he  was  elected  rector  of 
Trinity  Church,  New  York,  and  a  regent  of  the  univer- 
sity. He  next  acted  as  chaplain  of  Congress,  and  in 
1786  was  raised  to  the  episcopate.  He  served  also  as 
chaplain  to  the  United  States,  and  died  Sept.  6, 1815. 
He  wrote  a  copious  Index  to  the  ffistoria  Plantarum 
of  John^Bauhin.  See  Sprague,  Atmal8  qf  the  jfmer. 
Pulpit,  V,  240;  Atner,  Ch,  Rev.  Jan.  1872,  p.  85,  46; 
July,  1862,  p.  668. 

FroTOSt  (LmJL  prtBposituSf  set  over)  is,  in  ecclesias- 
tical language,  the  chief  dignitary  of  a  cathedral  or  col- 
legiate church,  from  which  use  the  title  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  heads  of  other  similar  bodies,  whether  re- 
ligious, literary,  or  administrative.  Properly,  however, 
the  name  is  given  to  the  highest  dignitary  in  the  met- 
ropolitan or  diocesan  chapter,  and  is  often  held  con- 
jointly with  the  archdeaconry.  The  provost  is  the  next 
in  dignity  after  the  archbishop  or  bishop,  a  position 
which  is  also  the  right  of  the  provost  of  a  collegiate 
chapter.  The  name  is  also  given  to  the  superiors  of  cer- 
tain religious  houses  of  lesser  rank,  and  the  relation  of 
which  to  the  more  important  houses  is  analogous  to  that 
of  the  priory  to  the  abbey.  It  was  also  given  to  certain 
lay  officials,  whose  duties,  in  relation  to  the  Church  and 
the  maintenance  of  its  material  condition,  were  similar 
to  those  of  the  modem  churchwarden.  In  the  Protes- 
tant Church  in  Grermany,  the  name  provost  is  some- 
times used  as  synonymous  with  that  of  dean  or  arch- 
priest;  and  occasionally,  where  several  minor  churches 
or  chapels  are  attached  to  one  chief  church,  the  minister 
of  the  latter  is  called  **  provost."  In  England,  the  heads 
of  several  colleges  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  the 
head  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  are  designated  prov- 
ost The  head  of  Eton  College  is  also  so  called. — Cham- 
bers, s.  v.     See  Waloott,  Sacred  A  rchoeology^  s.  v. 

Frowe,  a  divinity  of  the  Wends  and  Northern 
Slaves,  had  the  reputation  of  a  wise  but  severe  and  ter- 
rible judge.  He  was  the  god  of  justice,  and  carried,  as 
a  symbol  of  wisdom,  snakes  on  his  breast;  he  held  in 
his  hand  an  iron  shield,  which  in  doubtful  cases  was 
made  glowing  for  the  fiery  ordeal.  His  iron  statue  rep- 
resents him  in  the  shape  of  an  old  man  clothed  in  a 
long,  folding  garment;  he  wears  chains  around  his 
neck,  and  holds  a  sacrificial  knife  in  his  hand.  He 
was  more  especially  worshipped  at  Stargard :  he  had  a 
temple  in  that  city,  and  sacrifices  were  constantly  of- 
fered to  him.  Around  his  sanctuary,  and  the  wood 
consecrated  to  him,  the  people  assembled  every  Mon- 
day :  to  penetrate  into  the  holy  forest  itself  was  prohib- 
ited under  penalty  of  death,  a  prohibition  which  among 
the  Prussians  secured  likewise  the  solitude  of  the  holy 
spots.  The  priests  drank  of  the  blood  of  the  victims, 
and  then,  in  the  presence  of  the  king  .and  of  the  whole 
people,  requested  the  advice  of  the  idoL  Sentences 
were  then  pronounced  by  the  god,  and  orders  g^ven, 
which  nobody  could  think  of  contradicting;  animals 
and  prisoners,  in  later  times  Christians,  were  immolated 
to  him.  On  Fridays,  according  to  the  old  chroniclers, 
women,  children,  and  servants  who  brought  ofTerings 
were  allowed  the  entrance  of  the  holy  wood ;  a  banquet 
was  held  in  its  surroundings,  and  merry  dances  were 
performed  till  an  advanced  hour  of  the  night. 


The  same  Prowe,  it  is  believed,  was  also  worshipped 
under  a  different  form :  he  stands  on  a  column,  his  nude 
form  in  a  pair  of  boots ;  a  bell  lies  at  his  feeL  This  is 
asserted  by  the  chronicle  of  Botho,  which  calls  the  god 
PronOf  and  speaks  of  him  as  being  the  idol  of  Altenburg 
or  Stargard.  Botho  may  be  mistaken  in  identifying 
this  booted  deity  with  l^we :  other  idols  berides  the 
latter  may  have  been  worshipped  at  Stargard ;  perhaps 
the  chroniclers  mistook  one  of  them  for  the  god  of  jus- 
tice^-YoUmer,  Wdrierb.  d.  Myihol  s.  v.  See  Thorpe, 
Northern  Mythology  (see  Index  in  voL  iii). 

Frosymites  (from  Greek  vpOf/or,  ^v/tij,  leatfen, 
i.  e.Jor  leavened  bread)  is  a  term  applied  reproachfully 
by  the  Western  Church  to  the  adherents  of  the  Greek 
Church  because  they  contended  for  the  use  of  leavened, 
or  common,  bread  in  the  Eucharist.  The  Latin  Church 
were  Azymitet  (q.  v.).    See  also  Eucharist. 

Pnhemishl,  the  first  fabulous  duke  of  Bohemia, 
the  husband  of  the  celebrated  Libussa.  His  name  is 
synonymous  with  that  of  Prometheus :  it  means  As  who 
ihinkt  in  advance,  probably  because  Prshemishl  was  a 
seer,  a  great  prophet.  — VoUmer,  Worterh.  d.  MylhoL 
s.  V. 

Frshipegala,  a  warlike  divinity  in  Slavic  mythol- 
ogy, sanguinary  as  were  his  priests  and  all  the  gods  of 
the  Slavonians.  The  Christian  prisoners  were  beheaded 
in  front  of  his  image,  and  their  blood  was  presented  to 
him  to  drink. — VoUmer,  Wdrierh.  d,  MythoL  s.  v. 

Frudden,  Neiiemiah,  a  New  England  minister  of 
the  Gospel,  flourished  near  the  close  of  the  last  and  tha 
opening  of  this  century.  He  was  bom  about  1750,  and 
was  educated  at  Yale  College.  He  became  pastor  of  a 
church  at  Enfield,  Conn.  He  died  in  1815.  He  is  the 
author  of  Marrying  a  Sitter  of  a  Deceased  Wife  (1811) : 
—Sermon  to  a  Missionary  Society  (1815).  See  Bacon, 
Hiat,  Ditcoursetf  p.  55  sq. 

Fmdenoe  is  the  act  of  suiting  words  and  actions 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  things,  or  mles  of 
right  reason.  Cicero  thus  defines  it:  ''Est  remm  ex- 
petendaram  vel  fugiendaram  scientia" — the  knowledge 
of  what  is  to  be  desired  or  avoided.  Grove  thus :  "  Pm- 
dence  is  an  ability  of  judging  what  is  best  in  the  choice 
both  of  ends  and  means.'*  Mason  thus :  '*  Prudence  is 
a  conformity  to  the  mles  of  reason,  troth,  and  decency, 
at  all  times  and  in  all  circumstances.  It  differs  from 
wisdom  only  in  degree;  wisdom  being  nothing  but  a 
more  consummate  habit  of  pradence,  and  pradence  a 
lower  degree  or  weaker  liabit  of  wisdom."  It  is  divided  , 
into,  1,  Christian  prodence,  which  directs  to  the  pursuit 
of  that  blessedness  which  the  Gospel  discovers  by  the  use 
of  Gospel  means;  2,  moral  pradence,  which  has  for  its 
end  peace  and  satisfaction  of  mind  in  this  world,  and  the 
greatest  happiness  after  death ;  3,  civil  prudence,  which 
is  the  knowledge  of  what  ought  to  be  done  in  order  to 
secure  the  outward  happiness  of  life,  consisting  in  pros- 
perity, liberty,  etc ;  4,  monastic,  relating  to  any  circum- 
stances in  which  a  man  is  not  charged  with  the  care  of 
others;  5,  economical  prudence,  which  regards  the  con- 
duct of  a  family ;  6,  political,  which  refers  to  the  good 
government  of  a  state.  The  idea  of  pradence,  says 
one,  includes  dne  consultation— that  is,  conceming  such 
things  as  demand  consultation— in  a  right  manner  and 
for  a  competent  time,  that  the  resolution  taken  up  may 
be  neither  too  precipiute  nor  too  slow;  and  a  faculty 
of  discerning  proper  means  when  they  occur.  To  the 
perfection  of  pradence  these  three  things  are  further  re- 
quired, viz.  a  natural  sagacity ;  presence  of  mind,  or  a 
ready  tnm  of  thought ;  and  experience.  Plato  styles 
pradence  the  leading  virtue ;  and  Cicero  observes  that 
"  not  one  of  the  virtues  can  want  pradence  ;"*  which  is 
certainly  most  trae,  since,  without  pradence  to  guide 
them,  piety  would  degenerate  into  superstition,  zeal 
into  bigotry,  temperance  into  austerity,  courage  into 
rashness,  and  justice  itself  into  folly. — Buck,  Theol.  Diet, 
s.  V.    In  a  comparison  of  prudence  and  moridity,  the  for- 
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mer  has  been  called  the  vowel,  the  latter  the  conaonant. 
The  latter  cannot  be  uttered  (reduced  to  practice)  but 
by  means  of  the  former.  See  Watts,  Sermontf  ser.  28 ; 
Grove,  MorcU  Philos,  voL  ii,  ch.  ii;  Mason,  Chnstian 
Mor,  voL  i,  ser.  4 ;  Evans,  Christian  Temper,  ser.  88 ; 
Coleridge,  Aids  to  Bejkciion,  i,  13,  21  sq. 

Pmdentius,  St.,  a  French  prelate  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury, was  a  native  of  Spain.  The  name  of  his  family 
was  GaUndoru  He  took  the  name  of  Prudentius  in  mem- 
ory of  the  Christian  poet,  his  compatriot  Taken  when 
young  to  France,  he  passed  several  years  at  court, 
where  it  appears  he  occupied  some  important  charge, 
until  his  election  as  bishop  of  Troyes  in  846;  then  he 
subscribed,  Feb.  14,  847,  to  the  privilege  accorded  by 
the  Council  of  Paris  to  Paschasius  Radbertus,  abb^  of 
Corbie.  People  came  from  all  parts  to  consult  him,  and 
he  was  called  one  of  the  most  learned  bishops  of  the 
Galilean  Church.  Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rbeims,  par- 
ticularly wished  to  have  advice  how  to  treat  Gott- 
Bcbalk,  or  Godeschalcus  (q.  v.),  in  the  dispute  about 
predestination  raised  by  Gottschalk.  At  first  Pmden- 
tius sided  with  Hincmar,  but  afterwards  took  a  medi- 
atory position.  Towards  the  end  of  849,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  850,  he,  however,  abandoned  Hincmar  and 
wrote  in  defence  of  Gottschalk,  then  a  prisoner,  and  di- 
rected bis  work  to  Hincmar  and  his  confederate  Pardu- 
lus,  bishop  of  Lyons.  Pmdentius  begins  with  an  enco- 
mium of  St.  Augustine,  whose  doctrines,  he  says,  were 
also  supported  by  Fulgentius  and  Prosper  of  Aquitanius. 
He  then  affirms  a  twofold  predestination,  one  to  dam- 
nation, the  other  to  salvation.  Yet'  God  has  not  pre- 
destined the  reprobate  to  guilt,  but  to  punishment 
Christ  has  given  his  blood  only  for  the  elect,  for  he 
says  it  is  given  ybr  ma*^.  It  follows  that  it  is  God's 
wUl  not  to  call  and  save  all  men.  These  propositions 
Pmdentius  undertakes  to  support  by  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  of  a  number  of  fathers,  especially  of 
the  Latin  Church;  the  most  recent  of  the  latter  author- 
ities thus  invoked  is  Beds.  Hatramnus,  a  learned  monk 
of  Corbie,  and  Servatus  Lupus,  the  accomplished  abbot 
of  Ferri^res,  sided  with  the  bishop  of  Troves.  Rabanns 
Maurus  speaks  thus  of  this  work,  sent  to  him  by  Hinc- 
mar :  "  Pradentius's  views  converge  sometimes  with 
ours,  when  he  asserts  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  evil, 
that  the  reward  of  the  good  is  undeserved  grace,  and 
the  punishment  of  the  bad  just  expiation.  But  when 
he  says  that  God,  by  his  predestination,  compels  the 
sinner  to  go  to  ruin,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  conse- 
quence of  it  is,  according  to  the  views  of  Gottschalk,  a 
twofold  predestination  (see  Op.  SirmoncU  ii,  1296)."  To- 
wards the  close  of  851  Scotns  Erigena  published  his 
work  on  predestination  against  Gottschalk  which  he 
had  composed  at  the  request  of  Hincmar.  This  work, 
which  undertook  to  solve  the  question  from  the  philo- 
sophical standpoint,  and  argued  for  the  unbiassed  free- 
dom of  the  wiU,  only  complicated  the  dispute.  Erige- 
na was  charged  with  Semi -Pelagianism  and  other 
heresies.  Wenilo^  archbishop  of  Sens,  extnu^ted  from 
it  nineteen  articles,  and  sent  them  to  Prudentias  for  ref- 
utation. Pmdentius  replied  in  a  writing  addressed  to 
Wenilo,  and  divided  into  nineteen  chapters,  followed 
by  an  epilogue  {Bibiioth,  Max,  Pair,  xv,  467-597). 
This  Tractatui  de  Pradettinaiione  contra  Joh,  Scot, 
Erig,  was  written  in  the  year  852,  and  Gfrdrer  says  of 
it:  *< Pmdentius  wrote  against  Erigena  a  ponderous 
book,  in  which  the  work  of  the  philosopher  was,  with 
cutting  sagacity  and  sturdy  orthodoxy,  so  dealt  with 
that  nothing  remained  of  it"  This,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, is  the  testimony  of  one  who  advocates  pre- 
destination, and  agrees  with  Erigena  that  evil  is  only  a 
fit)  ov,  condemnation,  not  a  positive  punishment  on  the 
pa^  of  God ;  that  it  only  consists  in  the  tormenting  con- 
sciousness of  having  missed  one's  destiny.  See  Wilu 
In  the  ensuing  year  (853)  Hincmar  held  a  national 
synod  at  Chiersy— the  first  had  taken  place  in  849— 
where  four  articles  {Capitula  Caritiaca\  embodying  a 
moderate  form  of  Augustinianism,  were  adopted  against 


Gottschalk.  Although  Fradentius  put  his  name  to 
these  **  quatuor  capitula,"  he  soon  afterwards  endeavored 
to  refute  them  by  writing  a  Tractoria  Epittola  adt,  4 
Cap,  Consent.  Carit.  It  is  possible  that  he  signed  his 
name  at  Chiersy  by  demand  of  king  Charles  the  Bald. 
In  the  later  development  of  this  contest,  Pmdentius 
seems  to  have  gi^en  up  his  position.  He  died  April  6, 
861,  and  is  revered  as  a  saint  in  Troye&  The  Bolland- 
ists  do  not  recognise  his  title  to  sanctity.  Although 
Pmdentius  held  himself  against  opposing  heresies,  and 
particularly  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Pelagians  and 
Semi-Pelagians,  he  was  suspected  by  some  authors  to 
have  concealed  the  tmth  in  the  prosecution  of  error, 
and  Les  AmudeM  de  St,  Berlin  accuse  him  of  having 
written  articles  against  the  faith.  From  a  letter  of 
Servatus  Lupus  to  Pmdentius,  we  leam  (Ep,  63)  that  * 
these  two  men  were  sent  by  king  Charles  to  visit  and 
reform  the  monasteries  of  France.  See  Gallia  Ckristi" 
ana,  iii ;  Breyer  (canon  at  Troyes),  Life  of  Prudei^ 
Hum  (1725);  Gfrorer,  Ge$ek,  der  CaroUnger  (1848),  i, 
210  sq.;  Wenck,  Dae  Frankische  Reich  nach  dem  Ker- 
trag  von  Verdun  (1851),  p^  382;  Milman,  Bist,  of  Latin 
Christianity  J  iii,  241  sq. ;  Neander,  Ch,  Hist,  (see  Index) ; 
Manguin,  Vett,  Auctorvm  qui  in  Sec.  IX  de  Pradest, 
ecripterunt  Opera  et  Fragm,  (Paris,  1650,  2  vols.  4to); 
Kurtz,  Ch,  Bitt,  to  the  Reformatum,  §  91,  4;  Hard- 
wick,  Ch,  Bist.  (Middle  Ages),  p.  163  sq.;  Hefele,  Con- 
cUiengesch,  iv,  124  sq.;  Jahrh.fur  deutsch.  Theoh  1859, 
art  by  WeizsUcker;  Amer,  Pretb,  Rev,  Jan.  1861,  p. 
200.     (J.H.W.) 

FmdentltiB,  Aurelins  Clemens,  one  of  the 
earliest  hymnists  of  the  Latin  Church,  is  greatly  cele- 
brated in  ecclesiastical  history,  though  generally  over- 
rated. Bentley  calls  him  "  the  Horace  and  Virgil  of  the 
Christians,"  not  even  qualifying  them  as  Latin  Chris- 
tians. There  were  certainly  many  hymnists  previous 
to  Pmdentius,  and  they  sang  in  the  tongue  of  Homer, 
Plato,  and  the  New  Test  the  very  thoughts,  and  fre- 
quently in  the  very  words,  of  evangelists  and  apostles. 
"The  hosannas  of  Ephraim  the  Syrian  had  the  sound  as 
well  as  the  sense  of  those  of  the  children  of  Jemsalem ; 
and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  and 
the  unknown  earliest  singers  of  the  Oriental  Church 
linked  the  passing  hours  with  heaven  by  the  sublimity 
of  their  language  and  the  simplicity  of  their  faith.  As 
the  truths  of  Christianity  first  flowed  in  Greek  from 
inspired  lips,  so  the  songs  of  the  Church  came  first 
in  Greek.  When,  finally,  the  mighty  new  thought 
had  been  fitted  to  the  comparatively  stiif  and  narrow 
mould  of  Roman  speech,  it  was  not  the  tongue  of  Pm- 
dentius that  gathered  around  it  the  spiritual  and  eccle- 
siastical associations  of  centuries.  The  mgged  grandeur 
of  expression,  the  calm  and  steady  glow  that  wins  for 
the  majesty  of  heaven,  came  rather  in  the  Latin  hymns 
of  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  Hilary  of  Poitiers.  In 
the  words  of  an  eminent  critic,  **  The  fire  of  Revela- 
tion, in  its  strong  and  simple  energy,  by  which,  as  it 
were,  it  rends  the  rock,  and  bursts  the  icy  barriers  of 
the  human  heart,  predominates  in  those  oldest  pieces 
of  the  sacred  Latin  poesy  which  are  comprised  in  the 
Ambrosian  hymnology"  (Fortlage). 

Life, — Pmdentius  was  bom  in  A.D.  348,  probably  at 
Saragoesa,  in  Spain.  Nothing  is  known  refunding  him 
except  what  he  has  himself  told  in  a  poetical  autobiog- 
raphy prefixed  to  his  works.  From  this  we  leam  that 
he  received  a  liberal  education,  was  admitted  to  the 
Roman  bar,  practiced  as  a  pleader,  and  seems  to  have 
distinguished  hiauelf  in  his  profession,  as  high  civil 
offices  were  twice  offered  to  him.  He  was  even  called 
upon  to  occupy  a  military  post  at  the  court  of  the  em- 
peror Theodosius  I.  He  was  already  fifty  years  of  age, 
when,  like  other  prominent  men  of  those  troublous 
times,  he  was  agitated  by  earnest  misgivings  as  to 
**  what  all'the  honors  and  joys  of  this  world  might  do 
for  him  in  eternity.  In  them  he  could  not  find  God  to 
whom  he  belonged"  (Prof,  Cathem,  v,  28-34).  Hence 
the  resolution:  *'Let  the  soul,  at  the  boundaries  of  life, 
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renoance  her  folly  and  sin.  Let  her  praiM  her  God  at 
least  by  her  songs,  as  she  cannot  do  it  by  her  Tirtues. 
Let  the  day  be  spent  in  sacied  hymns,  and  let  not  even 
night  interrupt  the  praises  of  God.  I  will  struggle 
against  heresy,  defend  the  catholic  faith,  annihilate  the 
sacrifices  of  the  pagans,  destroy  thy  idols,  O  Rome.  I 
will  praise  in  my  songs  thy  martyrs,  glorify  the  apoa- 
tles"  (L  c.  ver.  36-42).  These  words  indicate  all  the 
different  tendencies  in  his  literary  productions,  which 
reflect  them. 

W&rkg. — We  have  from  Prudentius's  pen  between 
385  and  388  poems,  a  number  of  which  bear  Greek  ti- 
tles. The  principal  are— 1.  Cathemermon  Liber  (Book 
[u  e.  of  hymns]  fur  Daily  Use),  being  a  series  of  twelve 
hymns,  the  first  half  of  which  were  reckoned  by  the 
author  suitable  for  devotional  purposes  at  different  parts 
of  the  day,  and  which  the  Latin  Church  has  preserved 
in  some  of  its  collections.  2.  Apotkeotis,  'Airodc (iktcc 
(a  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  against  here- 
tics, with  which  are  intermingled  various  discussions  on 
the  nature  of  the  soul,  on  original  sin,  and  on  the  res- 
urrection). 8.  Hamartigentiay  'Afuzpriycvcia  (On  the 
Origin  of  Evil,  a  polemic,  in  verse,  against  the  Mar- 
cionites  and  Manicbaoans).  4.  Ps^chomachia,  >kvxofia- 
Xia  (The  Combat  of  the  Mind  against  the.  Passions,  or 
the  Triumph  of  the  Christian  Graces  in  the  Soul  of  a 
Believer),  6.  Contra  Symmackwn^  Liber  1  (a  polemic 
against  the  heathen  gods).  6.  Contra  Symmachum, 
Liber  2  (a  polemic  against  a  petition  of  the  Roman 
senator  Symmachus  for  the  restoration  of  the  altar 
and  statue  of  Victory  cast  /iown  by  Gratian).  Pm- 
dentins  supports  in  these  two  poems  the  arguments  set 
forth  by  Ambrose  against  the  proposition  of  Sym- 
machus. The  first  book  shows  the  shameful  origiu  of 
the  old  idolatry,  exposes  the  absurdity  and  abomina- 
tions of  the  heathen  mythology,  the  corruption  result- 
ing from  the  want  of  a  moral  check,  and  how  happily 
Rome  was  inspired  when  it  turned  to  Christianity.  In 
the  second  book  he  examines  the  reasons  alleged  by  his 
adversary,  eloquently  descants  upon  the  cruel  prac- 
tice of  gladiators'  combats  for  the  amusement  of  the 
people,  and,  in  order  to  show  their  brutalizing  influence, 
he  instances  a  vestal  attending  in  the  amphitheatre, 
and  witnessing  the  struggles  and  agonies  of  the  fallen 
gladiators  in  the  arena,  exclaiming  with  joy  that  such 
sights  were  her  delight,  and  giving  without  compunc- 
tion the  signal  to  despatch  the  fallen.  Amobius  (bk. 
iv,  towards  the  end)  casts  a  similar  reproach  upon  the 
vestals.  As,  in  both  books,  the  subject  was  of  a  nature 
to  allow  full  scope  to  the  genius  of  the  poet,  being  emi- 
nently favorable  to  enthusiastic  apology,  this  is  the 
best  of  all  his  apologetical  poems.  7.  The  Enchiridion 
utriutque  Tesiamenii  t,  Diptychon  (forty -eight  poems 
of  four  verses  each)  is  a  historico- didactic  work,  of  a 
uniform  tenor,  relating  to  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able events  of  the  New  and  Old  Test.,  as  Adam  and 
Eve,  Abel  and  Cain,  Joseph  recognised  by  his  brothers, 
the  annunciation,  the  shepherds  taught  by  the  angels, 
etc.  Gennadius  counts  this  work  with  the  other  poems 
of  Prudent! us  (Z>e  Script,  Ecclet,  13) ;  but  its  authentic- 
ity has  been  questioned,  chiefly  because  it  is  less  abun- 
dant in  ideas  than  the  others.  The  fuUowing  are  deci- 
dedly authentic,  and,  besides,  excellent  compositions :  8. 
Fourteen  poems,  Ilepc  Xn^ivuWj  Peri  Stephanon  Liber ^ 
in  honor  of  the  mart3rr8  for  the  faith — Laurentius,  Eula- 
lia,  Vincent,  Hippoly  tus,  Peter  and  Paul,  Agnes,  etc. ;  full 
of  warm  feeling  and  splendid  narratiyes.  To  the  Chris- 
tian lyrical  poetry  belong,  9,  the  twelve  songs  Ka^iy/ie- 
pivioVf  mostly  destined  for  the  daily  prayer-hours,  which 
were  exactly  observed  i»  olden  times.  The  first  relates 
to  the  dawning  of  the  day  ("  ad  galli  cantum") ;  Christ, 
the  rising  light  of  the  world,  chases  the  dark  powers  of 
night  Let  him  banish  them  also  from  our  heart  and 
pour  new  light  into  our  souls  1  The  second  is  likewise 
a  morning-song.  The  third  and  fourth  are  table-pray- 
ers. The  fifth  is  to  be  recited  at  the  lighting  of  the 
candles;  the  sixth  upon  retiring  for  the  night;  the 


seventh  and  eighth  while  and  after  fasting;  the  ninth, 
an  encomium  on  the  Saviour,  at  all  hours.  To  these 
are  added  Songs  for  Exequies  (on  the  Resurrection),  on 
the  feasts  of  Christmas  (**  octavo  Calendas  Januarias**) 
and  Epiphany.  All  these  songs  breathe  an  earnest 
Christian  spirit;  they  show  the  rich  symbolism  of  the 
Christian  life  of  old,  and  are  therefore  of  great  archso- 
logical  importance.  Several  passages  of  them  and  of 
the  hymns  IIcpi  Zrc^vaiv  have  been  put  into  the 
Bieviaiy  among  the  Church  hymns.  Prudentius  culti- 
vated, as  we  have  seen,  the  two  fundamental  kinds  of 
Christian  poetry,  the  didactico  -  panegjnrical  and  the 
lyric,  which  were  the  necessary  consequences  of  the 
historioo-dogmatic  and  mystical  character  of  Christian- 
ity^  and  borrowed  their  forma  from  the  ancient  Roman 
poetry,  which  is  also  chiefly  didactico-par»netic  or 
panegyric  The  poetical  form  was  employed  at  a  very 
early  period  for  the  popular  interpretation  and  defence 
of  the  Christian  dogmas  against  pagans  and  heretics. 
Prudentius  achieved  in  a  short  time  a  great  reputation 
in  the  Church.  Sidonius  Apollinaris  {.Ep.  ii,  9)  com- 
pares him  with  Horace,  who  was  his  chief  model  in  a 
formal  point  of  view;  yet  Prudentius  moves  in  the 
classical  forms  with  incomparably  greater  ease  than 
his  predecessors,  Juvencus  and  Yictorinus :  he  borrows 
more  than  the  latter  writers  from  the  ecclesiastical  La- 
tinity,  to  keep  the  expression  of  his  thoughts  free  from 
hU  pagan  coloring.  His  phrases,  it  is  true,  show  the 
decay  of  letters  and  of  good  Latin,  yet  many  parts  of 
his  poems  display  taste  as  well  as  delicacy ;  for  instance, 
hb  stanzas,  SaivHe,  fiores  martyrum^  to  be  found  in 
the  Roman  Breviary  for  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Inno- 
cents. We  are,  however,  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
any  scholars  of  our  critical  age  can  bestow  unqualified 
praise  on  Prudentius,  and  place  him  first  in  the  list  of 
Christian  versifiers.  Nor  are  we  ready  to  shut  our  eyes 
wilfully  to  all  the  beauties  of  Prudentius's  verse,  and 
declare  his  hymns  simply  ^  didactic  essays,  loaded  with 
moral  precepts  and  doctrinal  subtleties.*'  H  is  lyric  style 
is  goo<1,  and  his  hymns  are  good  specimens  of  the  best 
Christ!  m  song  of  the  Latin  Church  in  that  early  age. 
"  The  sunzas,**  says  Milman  {Hist,  of  Latin  Christian' 
ifyj  vlii,  309),  **  which  the  Latin  Church  has  handed 
down  in  her  services  from  Prudentius  are  but  the  flow- 
ers gathered  from  a  wilderness  of  weeds."  Prudentius, 
even  in  Germany,  was  the  great  popular  author  of  the 
Middle  Ages;  no  work  but  the  Bible  appears  with  so 
many  glosses  (interpretations  or  notes)  in  High  Ger- 
man, which  show  that  it  was  a  book  of  popular  instruc- 
tion (comp.  Raumer,  Einwirkung  des  Chrisfenthums  auf 
die  AUhochdetttsehe  Sprache^  p.  222).  Had  Ambrose 
lived  earlier,  Prudentius  would  not  have  been  remem- 
bered at  all;  but  as  his  contemporary  he  deserves  a 
place  beside  that  great  Church  father,  whom  he  never 
excelled,  but  sometimes  equalled  as  a  hymnologist  The 
earliest  edition  of  Prudentius's  works  is  that  of  Devcn- 
ter  (1472).  By  far  the  best  is  that  of  Faustinus  Arreva- 
lus  (Rome,  1788-89,  2  vols.  4to),  but  excellent  editions 
are  also  those  by  Waitz  (Hanover,  1618,  8vo) ;  Chamil- 
lard  (in  usum  Delphini.  Paris,  1 687, 4to) ;  and  Gallandius, 
BiU,  Pair,  vol.  viii.  The  newest  and  handiest  is  that 
by  Obbarius  (Tubing.  1844),  whose  Prolegomena  em- 
brace a  large  amount  of  information  condensed  into  a 
small  compass.  See  Gennadius,  De  Viris  lUustr,  13; 
Ludwig,  Dissert,  de  Vita  A .  Pnidentii(y[teh.  1642, 4to) ; 
Le  Clerque,  Vie  de  Prudence  (Amst.  1689);  Middel- 
dorpf.  Comment,  de  Prvd,  et  Theol,  Prud,  (Vratisl.  1823- 
27) ;  SchafT,  Ch.  Hist,  vol.  iii ;  Christian  Life  in  Song^ 
p.  74  sq.,  98, 110  sq.;  Saunders,  Erenings  with  the  Sa* 
cred  Poets,  p.  34  sq. ;  Maitddre,  Poetce  Latini.  p.  1587  sq. ; 
Daniel,  Thesaurus  Hymnol,  ii,  102  sq. ;  Smith,  Diet,  of 
Gr,  and  Rom,  Biog,  s*  v.     (.J.  H.  W.) 

Pnining-hook  (M'n^T^,  mazmerah ;  Sept.  ipi- 
iravov ;  laa.  ii,  4 ;  xviii,  5 ;  Joel  iv,  10 ;  Mic.  iv,  3),  a 
knife  for  pruning  the  vine.  The  manner  of  trimming 
the  vine  (*^pt,  zamdr)j  signifying  clipping,  and  also 
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the  singular  instnunent  of  the  TiDe-diesser,  were  well 
known  even  in  the  time  of  Moses  (Lev.  zzv,  8, 4),  and 
no  doubt  both  were  similar  to  those  employed  by  the 
Egyptians.    SeeK^^iFE;  Vise;  Vineyabd. 

Fmsflia  (Ger.  Preuaen)  is  a  kingdom  of  the  new 
German  Empire,  virtually  embracing  within  its  own 
history  the  story  of  the  whole  empire,  in  which  it  is 
the  guiding  and  ruling  power.  Before  its  recent  ag- 
grandizement, it  consisted  of  two  large  tracts  of  land 
extending  from  Russia  on  the  east  to  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium on  the  west,  south  of  the  Baltic  and  north  of  Sax- 
ony, Thuringia,  Bavaria,  etc,  but  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  the  duchies  of  Meck- 
lenburg and  Oldenburg,  the  electorate  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
duchy  of  Nassau,  and  some  minor  states.  In  1866, 
Prussia  received  large  accessions  of  territory,  having  an- 
nexed the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  the  duchies  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  Nassau,  and  Sleswig  and  Holstein,  the  free  city 
of  Frankfort,  and  some  districts  of  Bavaria  and  Hesse- 
Darmstadt.  The  area  of  Prussia  was  thus  increased 
from  108,212  Eng.  sq.  miles  to  137,066,  and  the  popula- 
tion from  19,804,843  to  24,106,847,  of  whom  28,746,790 
formed  the  civil  population,  and  810,055  the  military, 
the  average  density  of  the  population  being  176  per 
Eng.  sq.  mile.  The  variation  in  density  is  considera- 
ble, the  greatest  being  in  the  manufacturing  district 
of  DUsseldorf,  in  the  Rhine  province,  where  it  is  four 
times  the  average,  and  smallest  in  the  district  of  Kos-' 
lin,  Pomerania,  where  it  amounts  to  three  fifths  of  the 
average.  Prussia  is  now  divided  into  deven  provinces 
and  three  annexes,  with  a  population,  according  to  the 
Gotha  A  Imanac  for  1876,  as  follows : 

Enff.  Mj.  m.      Pop.  Dee.  1S71. 

1.  Prnmia 84,880  8,187,546 

8.  Posen 11,830  1,683,843 

8.  Poroeraula 18,130  ],481,633 

4.  Silesia 16,M6  8,707,167 

6.  Brandenburg 16,606  8.863,889 

6.  Saxony 9,729  8,103,174 

T.  Westphalia 7,771  1,776,175 

a  Rhine  proviuce 10,889  8,679,847 

0.  Hesse-Nassau 6,948  1,400,370 

10.  Hanover 14,846  1,963,618 

11.  Sleswig-Hulstein 6,969  996,878 

Dnchy  of  Lauenbnrg 466  49,646 

Principality  ofHobenxolIern.       453  06,668 

Territory  of  Jade 6  6,941 

About  88  per  cent  of  the  population  are  Germans. 
Of  the  Slavonic  tribes,  the  most  numerous  are  Poles, 
numbering  two  and  a  quarter  millions.  In  Branden- 
burg and  Silesia  there  are  about  85,000  Wends,  and  in 
East  Prussia  upwards  of  147,000  Lithuanians;  while 
Western  Prussia  has  rather  more  than  10,000  Walloons 
using  the  French  language,  intermixed  in  its  generslly 
German  population,  and  Silesia  has  nearly  59,000  Bohe- 
mians or  Moravians — making  in  all  two  and  a  half  mill- 
ions who  do  not  use  the  German  language,  or  who 
employ  it  only  as  secondary  to  their  native  tongues. 
Three  distinct  classes  are  recognised  in  Prussia^name- 
ly,  nobles,  burghers,  and  peasants.  To  the  first  belong 
it>out  177,000  persons,  including  the  high  officials  of  the 
state,  although  that  number  does  not  comprise  the  va- 
rious mediatized  houses,  of  which  sixteen  are  Prussian, 
and  others  belonging  to  different  states,  but  connected 
with  Prussia  by  still  existing  or  former  territorial  pos- 
sessions. The  burgher  claaft  includes,  in  its  higher 
branches,  all  public-office  holders,  professional  men,  ar- 
tists, and  merchants;  while  the  peasantry — to  which 
belong  all  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits — 
are  divided  into  classes,  depending  on  the  number  of 
horses  employ^  on  the  land,  etc. 

1.  History  and  Religion, — The  lands  bounded  by  the 
Baltic  and  now  constituting  East  Prussia,  and  the  ad- 
joining territory  on  that  side  of  the  Oder,  form  the  orig- 
inal home  of  the  Prussians  within  the  vast  territory 
they  now  occupy.  These  lands  were  early  occupied  by 
Slavonic  tribes,  nearly  allied  to  the  Lithuanians  (q.  v.) 
and  the  Jjetts.  It  is  conjectured  that  they  were  visit- 
ed by  Phoenician  navigators  in  the  4th  centuiy  B.C. ; 
but  beyond  the  fact  of  their  having  come  into  tempora- 


ry conflict  with  the  Goths  and  other  Teutonic  hordes 
prior  to  the  great  exodus  of  the  latter  from  their  north- 
em  homes,  little  is  known  of  the  people  till  the  10th 
century,  when  they  first  appear  in  history  under  the 
name  of  Bonusi,  or  Prussians.  They  were  then  a  small 
but  vigorous  people,  and  had  made  themselves  a  terror 
to  their  neighbors  by  bold  inroads,  when  the  race  of  the 
heroes  and  sea-kings  arrived  from  Norway  and  Swe- 
den. Scandinavian  Goths  settled  in  the  country,  and 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic  sounded  with  the 
praise  of  the  exploits  of  Starkodder  and  Ragnar  Lod- 
brog. 

1.  Mythological  Penodn—ln  the  oldest  historic  times^ 
doubtless,  the  primitive  inhabitants — Prussians,  lithu- 
anians,  Ulmarugians,  Curlandera,  Livonians,  etc. — wor^ 
shipped  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  and  the  powers  of 
nature  generally.  The  Scandinavians,  who  were  further 
advanced  in  the  arts  of  war  and  of  peace,  better  armed, 
and  skilled  in  agriculture,  then  brought  in  new  gods, 
among  them  the  three  supreme  rulers,  Perhtnotf  Po~ 
trimpoe,  PikoUoty  and  most  probably  all  their  other  dei- 
ties. Much  has  been  written  and  argued  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  three  mentioned  names,  or  the  gods 
to  whom  they  are  said  to  have  belonged,  really  existed, 
or  whether  they  were  mere  inventions  of  some  imaginar- 
tive  chroniclers.  There  are  even  writers  who  have  dis- 
covered in  them  the  three  persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
We  shall  not  dwell  on  these  speculations,  but  briefly 
state  what  we  positively  know  of  the  ancient  mythology 
of  a  people  which  occupies  such  a  high  rank  among  the 
nations  of  Europe.  Besides  the  three  mentioned,  there 
was  another  important  deity,  called  C^rcsfto,  the  giver 
of  food.  His  image  stood  at  the  foot  of  many  a  holy 
oak.  There  was  one  at  the  place  where  the  city  of 
Heiligenbeil  was  afterwards  built.  The  apostle  of  the 
Prussians  cut  the  venerable  tree  with  a  hatchet,  and 
this  circumstance  gave  the  town  its  present  name. 
There  were  spread  over  the  whole  country  sacrificial 
stones,  or  altars,  on  which  milk,  mead,  honey,  beer,  flour, 
meat,  fish,  etc.,  were  offered  to  the  god.  Every  year  his 
image  was  made  anew,  out  of  wood,  on  the  consecrated 
spots;  it  was  clothed  in  goat-skins  and  crowned  with 
herbs  and  ears.  Then  it  was  carried  about  amid  the 
shouts  of  the  populace;  dances  and  sacrifices  ensued. 
The  inferior  gods,  in  large  number,  have  been  divided, 
not,  perhaps,  very  properly,  into  gods  of  the  heavens,  of 
earth,  of  the  water,  of  m^n,  of  the  cattle,  of  the  lower 
world,  into  gods  of  labor,  gods  of  trade,  into  good  and 
bad  gods.  This  was,  no  doubt,  a  kind  of  worship  of  nat- 
ure, similar  to  that  which  we  find  among  all  half-civil- 
ized nations.  The  holiest  place  in  the  land  was  Ro- 
mowe.  Only  a  priest  was  allowed  to  approach  it.  There 
were  but  few  exceptions.  Thus,  by  special  favor,  a 
powerful  ruler  was  permitted  to  come  near  the  conse- 
crated spot,  and  to  speak  to  the  (iriwe,  or  high-priest. 
But  not  even  those  great  personages  were  suffered  to 
come  near  the  sanctuar}',  the  ever-verdant  oak,  and  the 
gods  that  stood  below  it ;  for  it  was  surrounded  with  a 
fence  formed  by  long  pieces  of  white  linen,  something 
like  a  most  primitive  tabernacle.  To  a  great  distance 
the  land  around  the  sanctuar}',  and  the  wood  which  en- 
circled it,  was  consecrated.  No  one  could  enter  this 
forest,  which  occupied  many  square  miles ;  and  if,  un- 
wittingly, some  wretch  put  his  foot  into  it,  his  life  was 
forfeited  to  the  offended  deities.  No  tree  was  felled 
there,  no  wild  animal  chased.  Besides  this  celebrated 
Romowe,  there  were  other  places  of  the  same  kind 
spread  all  over  the  country,  and  whose  names,  com- 
mencing with  Ronuut,  and  partly  preserved  to  our  days, 
are  expressive  of  calm  and  holiness.  We  find  quite  a 
number  of  such  names  in  Lithuania.  In  Prussia  the 
trees  were  held  holy,  as  among  the  ancient  Germans, 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  Rugians,  Holsteinians,  and  kin- 
dred peoples.  There  existed  also  single  oaks  and  lin- 
den-trees which  were  held  in  particular  veneration  as 
being  the  seats  of  some  divinity;  they  were  approach- 
ed with  pious  horror  and  deep  reverence.    The  oak  of 
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Heiligenbeil,  with  a  drcamference  of  forty  feet  and  a 
diameter  of  nineteen,  was  the  most  celebrated.  Some 
mountains  enjoyed  the  same  honors.  The  best-known 
of  them  was  near  Brandenburg,  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  Frische  Haff.  Near  the  holy  woods  and  trees  there 
were,'a8  a  role,  holy  fields,  which  never  were  touched  by 
the  plough.  We  also  find  holy  springs,  frpin  which  no 
one  could  take  water  unless  he  previously  offered  a  sac- 
rifice :  their  water  was  believed  to  be  a  sure  medicine 
against  certain  diseases.  There  were  also  holy  lakes, 
either  in  a  separate  place  or  connected  with  the  sanct- 
uaries and  forests :  no  one  was  allowed  to  fish  in  their 
waters. 

The  gods  adored  in  those  consecrated  places  were, 
besides  those  already  named :  Okopimj  the  god  of  the 
air  and  of  tempests;  Swaixtix^  the  god  of  the  stars— 
a  most  important  goid  in  the  North,  with  its  long  win- 
ter nights;  Bankputtia,  the  god  of  the  sea;  AtaHmpot, 
the  angry  god,  who  excites  the  waves;  Wurakeite  and 
SzwawifxaUej  the  protectors  of  cattle  and  poultry,  wor- 
shipped extensively  in  the  whole  country;  Gardebis 
and  JaniiuhobiSf  the  protectors  of  oxen  and  sheep;  Per^ 
doitosy  the  god  of  trade,  who  made  the  sea  propitious  to 
the  mariner,  and  was  specially  honored  on  tfie  sea-coast ; 
Puskaitis,  the  god  of  woods  and  trees,  who  lived  under 
the  foliage,  and  whose  dwelling-places  were  held  partic- 
ularly holy.  This  god  had,  throughout  the  country,  a 
number  of  sanctuaries,  where  he  was  attended  by  a  mul- 
titude of  strange,  dwarf-like  beings,  which  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  people  had  fitted  out  and  ornamented  in 
the  most  fantastical  manner.  Pergubriu$  gave  fertili- 
ty to  the  fields;  Zemberis  strewed  the  earth  with  seeds, 
and  covered  it  with  flowera  and  herbs;  PtlwiUe  filled 
with  riches  the  houses  and  the  bams;  Auttoeiku  was 
the  god  of  health,  resorted  to  by  the  sick  and  invalid. 
To  these  must  be  added  quite  a  number  of  female  de- 
ities. Jawvma  watched  over  the  germination  and 
growth  of  com;  MelUUte  covered  the  meadows  and 
gardens  with  herbs  and  grass ;  Strutia  was  the  goddess 
of  the  flowers;  Gobjanja  was  the  goddess  of  riches  and 
opulence ;  Guze  led  the  wanderers  through  deserts  and 
gloomy  forests ;  StDaigadunoka^  the  bride  of  the  star- 
god,  directed  the  heavenly  bodies  on  their  path ;  Laima 
was  the  obstetric  goddess,  and  fixed  the  destinies  of  the 
new -bora.  The  bad  goddesses  were,  the  sanguinary 
Gittine,  who  brought  painful  death ;  Maffila,  the  wrath- 
ful deity,  who  visited  crael  misfortunes  upon  those  she 
disliked ;  Laune,  who  intervened  in  human  affairs — now 
sportively,  now  malignantly,  leading  the  wanderer  astray 
by  will-o'-the-wisps,  seizing  upon  helpless  children,  etc. 
Besides  these  gods  and  goddesses,  there  were  tutelary 
spirits — spirits  of  the  woods,  of  the  watera,of  the  earth, 
roost  of  them  servants  of  the  god  Puskaitis — men  of  the 
woods,  dwarfs,  elfs,  called  barttuctj  or  perttih.  Similar 
to  these  were  the  nightly  spectres,  who  at  twilight  left 
their  dark  recesses  to  seek  food.  They  were  appeased 
by  putting  sacrificial  meat  in  lonesome  spots ;  thus  they 
became  guardians  of  house  and  bam,  and  the  childish 
fancy  shaped  and  oraaroented  them  in  the  quaintest 
manner.  The  animal  kingdom,  also,  held  many  objects 
for  worship.  The  snake  was  the  object  of  particular 
veneration,  being  the  favorite  of  Potrimpos.  Snakes  were 
believed  to  be  a  blessing  for  the  house  and  household, 
to  be  immortal,  and  to  gain  renewed  youth  with  each 
change  of  skin.  They  were  dutifully  fed  in  the  holes 
of  old  oak-trees,  and  gladly  admitted  into  buildings  and 
chambers.  Barren  women  fed  them  with  milk,  implor- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  blessings  of  Laima.  Care- 
lessness towards  them  was  attended  with  misfortunes 
of  all  kinds.  This  regard  for  the  snake  continued  in 
Prussia  and  in  the  neighboring  countries  till  long  after 
the  introduction  of  Christianity.  The  horse,  especially 
the  white  horse,  was  in  great  honor  among  all  Northern 
peoples,  as  well  as  among  the  Germans,  as  a  spirit  of 
prophecy  was  said  to  dwell  in  him.  All  white  horses 
were  consecrated  to  the  gods,  and  no  one  wotild  have 
dared  to  mount  a  steed  of  that  color.    To  beat  or  dam- 


age it  was  a  capital  crime.  Among  the  birds,  the  owl 
enjoyed  special  regard,  because  it  was  believed  that  she 
predicted  to  her  friends  the  coming  mishaps. 

The  gods  being  so  numerous,  it  was  but  natural  that 
the  priests  should  form  a  very  large  body.  At  their 
head  stood  the  Griwe,  almost  a  god  himself,  so  great 
was  the  veneration  in  which  he  was  held  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  North.  The  watdloteij  griwaiteSf  aig^ 
gonea^  wurakaiti,  puat4mea,  aaUoneaf  hurUmea^  and  awa- 
konea  were  the  memben  of  a  powerful  hierarchy,  and 
exercised  an  unlimited  influence  upon  those  supenti- 
tious  tribes.  There  was  no  lack  of  female  priests  either ; 
and  it  would  seem  that  female  deities  were  attended  ex- 
clusively by  female  priests,  as  male  gods  were^ worship- 
ped only  by  male  priests.  Yet  it  is  not  likely  that  sac- 
erdotal women  were  admitted  into  the  Romowe,  as  the 
Griwe,  as  well  as  all  other  priests,  had  to  remain  in  sin- 
gle blessedness.  A  transgression  of  this  law  was  visit- 
ed with  capital  punishment,  the  culprit  being  dn^^ged 
away  from  the  holy  ground  and  burned  alive.  There 
is  some  contradiction  between  this  stem  enforcement 
of  the  law  of  virginity  and  the  way  in  which  the  body 
of  female  waidlotea  was  recruited.  If  a  woman  had 
been  sterile  in  marriage,  and  became,  after  the  death  of 
her  husband,  the  mother  of  a  son  or  of  a  daughter  by 
an  unmarried  man,  she  was  considered  as  holy,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  number  of  the  female  priests.  As  far 
as  the  institutions  of  the  ancient  Prussians  are  known, 
they  exacted  from  their  priests  a  pure,  pious,  and  holy 
life.  Those  only  could  be  admitted  among  the  supe- 
rior priests,  the  griwaiteat  who,  during  many  years,  had 
shone  by  an  exemplar^'  life;  and  even  the  relations 
whom  the  Griwe  wished  to  be  received  into  the  sacer- 
dotal body  had  to  prove  that  their  conduct  had  been 
unblemished,  or  they  were  rejected.  The  priests  were 
supported  entirely  by  the  people,  for  we  do  not  find  any 
mention  of  their  being  addicted  to  agriculture  or  any 
art  or  trade.  The  sacrifices  and  offerings  were  their 
principal  income.  They  received  beer,  milk,  fruits, 
animals,  tissues  for  sacerdotal  garments,  etc  Libations 
were  offered  to  the  gods,  and  the  liquid  offering  was 
drunk  by  the  priest.  Sometimes  this  sacrifice  was  at- 
tended with  quaint  ceremonies.  At  the  great  spring- 
festival,  the  priest  filled  a  cup  with  beer,  took  it  be- 
tween his  teeth  without  touching  it  with  his  hands, 
drained  it,  and  then  threw  it  over  his  head.  Those 
behind  .him  caught  it,  filled  it  with  beer,  and  brought 
it  back  to  him  a  second  and  a  third  time.  The  act  of 
emptying  three  times  the  cup  was  intended  in  honor 
of  the  three  great  gods;  the  throwing  of  the  cup  was 
the  sacrifice  brought  to  them,  which  human  hands 
durst  not  touch.  After  this  ceremony  the  cup  cir- 
culated from  mouth  to  mouth.  Each  worshipper  took 
it  between  his  teeth,  emptied  it,  and  with  his  teeth  the 
neighbor  took  it  from  him.  Finally,  the  benediction 
was  given  to  the  people ;  a  banquet  ensued,  in  which 
intoxicating  beverages  were  so  plentifully  tasted  that 
the  solemnity  generally  ended  in  bloody  work,  as  is  the 
case,  even  in  our  days,  with  Poles,  Lithuanians,  and  oth- 
er nations. — ^VoDmer,  Worterb.  d,  Mythol,  s.  v. 

2.  Introduction  of  Chriatianitg, ---We  here  substan- 
tially give  the  account  found  in  Wetzcr  u.  Wcltc,  Kir^ 

ekeo'ljexikon,  s.  v. 

"Several  attempts  to  introduce  the  Christian  religion 
into  PniMin  had  been  fruitless.  SL  Adall)ert,  bishop  of 
Prague,  died  April  23, 997,  a  martyr  to  his  faith,  while  en- 
deavoring to  convert  the  iieople  to  Ctiristiauity.  Brnuo, 
of  the  family  of  the  Barons  von  Querfnrt,  who,  after  re- 
nonncing  his  canonnr  and  enteriue  the  Benedictine  con- 
gregntit>n  of  Camaldoli,  had  repaired  to  Praseia  in  100S, 
to  preach  there  the  Gospel  and  convert  thope  pagan  tribes, 
also  suffered  martyrdom  (Feb.  11,  IOCS).  The  endeavors 
of  the  Polish  princes  to  Christianize  the  Pni9»ians  by 
force  were  still  more  nnsnccessftil.  As  the  acceptance  of 
the  Christian  religion  had  been  made  a  condition  of  peace 
by  Bolcslaf ,  dnke  of  Poland,  about  1018,  they  considered 
the  Christian  commnnion  as  an  obnoxious  consequence 
of  unhappy  warfare,  as  a  yoke  imposed  by  the  foe,  and 
they  shook  it  off  every  time  when  they  felt  strong  enough 
to  do  so.  Thns  the  disinclination  to  the  new  worship 
increased  continually,  until  it  reached  the  very  pitch  of 
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hntred  and  disenst  Meanwhile  Otto,  blvhop  of  Bamberg 
(1124),  preacbea  with  snccees  in  Pomerania,  aodChriatian- 
ity  by  degrees  reached  the  banks  of  the  Vistula.  The 
first  Christian  mler  in  Pomerania,  SabiKlas  I.  foanded  In 
1170,  near  Dantxlc,  the  monasterv  of  Oliva,  which  became 
a  seminary  whence  the  seed  of  tne  Christian  faith  was  in 
time  to  spread  over  Pmssla's  soiL 

**  Pi-evfotis  to  the  establishment  of  01iva*s  monastery 
the  Pmseiaus,  however,  had  succeeded  (in  11G1)  in  mak- 
ing a  stand  against  Boleslas  IV  of  Poland,  and  for  a  time 
maintained  n  rude  and  savage  kind  of  independence, 
which  the  disturbed  condition  of  Poland  nrevented  its 
miers  from  breaking  down.  The  fear  or  losing  their 
freedom  if  they  adopted  Christianity  made  the  Prnsaians 
obstinately  resist  everv  effort  for  their  conversion ;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  when  the 
knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order  entered  upon  their  famous 
crupnde  against  tbem,  that  the  Christian  faith  was  for- 
mally established  among  them.  The  aggressive  inroads 
of  the  pagan  Prussians  on  the  territories  of  their  Chris- 
tian neighbors,  and  their  advance  Into  Pomerania,  were 
the  exciting  causes  of  this  important  movement  Chris> 
tianity  was  by  the  reverses  of  the  Polish  princes  thrown 
so  vastly  upon  the  defensive  that  the  Pomeranian  duke 
Grimislas,  of  Stargard  and  Scbnrtz,  called  in  1198  some 
knights  of  St  John  Into  his.  dominions,  and  delivered 
into  their  hands  his  castle  of  Stargard  and  some  a^oln- 
Ing  territories  for  operations  against  the  Prussians.  The 
intimate  commercial  relations  between  Bmnen  and  Livo- 
nia facilitated  the  work  of  the  missionaries,  and  gave 
easy  access  to  the  latter  country.  After  the  Christian 
religicMi  had  been  Introduced  into  Pomerania  and  Li- 
vonia, and  an  order  of  Christian  knighthood  had  been 
founded  for  its  aid  and  maintenance,  the  prospects  in 
Prussia  nlso  seemed  to  brighten.  Although  the  exer- 
tions nf  Gottfried,  abbot  of  Uie  monastery  of  Cistercians 
of  Liikinn  (1207),  in  Poland,  and  of  his  fellow- monk 
Philip,  who  suffered  martyrdom,  were  not  attended  with 
any  enduring  success,  yet  were  two  of  the  native  princes 
converted.  A  few  vean  afterwards  appeared  the  man  to 
whom  was  reservea  the  clorious  achievement  of  intro- 
ducing Cbristianitv  into  Prussia.  It  was  the  Cistercian 
monk  Christian,  of  the  monastery  of  Ollva,  a  man  distin- 
guished by  every  virtue,  and  speaking  fluently  the  Ger- 
man, Latin,  Polish,  and  Pmssian  languagesL  In  1810  he 
obtained  permission  fk-om  pope  Innocent  III  to  go  to 
Prussia  with  some  chosen  companions,  and  his  efforts 
were  crowned  with  such  brilliant  success  that  in  the  fall 
of  1214,  or  at  the  beginning  of  1215,  he  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Prussia,  the  new  converts  having  hitherto  been 
committed  to  the  pastoral  care  of  the  archoishop  of  Gne- 
een.  The  number  of  the  converted  Prussians  was  consid- 
erable, and  two  of  their  princes,  Warpodo,  the  mler  of  the 
land  of  Lansania,  and  Suavobnno,  who  reigned  in  the  land 
of  Lobau,  had  made  provisions  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
bishop. 

"This  partial  triumph  of  Christianity  excited  the  anger 
of  the  heathenish  Prussians,  who  were,  besides,  maddened 
by  the  expeditions  of  Conrad,  duke  of  Masovla.  Help 
from  abroad  was  sorely  needed.  Crusades,  however, 
could  not  afford  any  lasting  protection.  The  Order  of 
the  Knights  of  Christ,  called  also  Brother-knights  of  Do- 
brin,  founded  in  Livonia  in  1226  by  bishop  Christian,  on 
the  pattern  of  the  Knights  of  the  Sword,  was  no  match 
for  the  savage  fui7  of  the  Prussians :  at  the  very  berln- 
nin^  of  the  war  all  the  knights,  save  five,  were  killed  In 
battle  near  the  spot  where  Strasburg  was  afterwards 
buiU.  By  bishop  Christian's  advice,  the  Teutonic  Order 
was  applied  to  for  assistance  (1220).  The  grand-master, 
Hermann  von  Salzo,  asked  consent  of  Frederick  II,  who 
not  only  granted  the  request,  but  also  promised  his  help, 
and  confirmed  the  donations  of  land  formally  made  to 
the  order  by  duke  Conrad  of  Masovla.  After  four  years 
of  negotiations,  duke  Conrnd  made  a  solemn  grant  to  the 
order  of  the  whole  land  of  Culm,  between  the  Vistula, 
Prewenz,  and  Ossa,  with  all  the  conquests  they  should 
add  to  it :  while  at  the  same  time  bishop  Christian,  and 
G&nther,  bishop  of  Plock,  renounced  in  their  favor  all 
their  possessions,  revennes,  and  patronal  rights  In  those 
countries,  reserving  only  their  episcopal  Jurisdiction  and 
their  pontificalia.  At  the  same  time  the  popes,  Gregory 
IX,  in  1284,  and  Innocent  IV,  in  1244,  declared  the  present 
and  future  conquests  of  the  order  feuds  of  the  papal  see 
(*  in  jut  et  proprietalem.  B.  Petri  §Meipifnus  et  earn  mb 
itpteiali  Sedis  ApoBtoliece  protections  et  de/eneione  perpetuo 
tempore  perroanere  sancimus.  .  .  .  Te  Conrade  magister 
ejus  domus  annulo  nostro  de  terra  investimxtSf  ita  quod 
ipsa.  .  .  nulllusunquamsnbjiclatnr dominiopotestatis; 
qnsB  vero  in  fhturnm  .  .  .  de  terra  pngaiiornm  in  eadem 
))roviucia  vos  contigerlt  adipisci,  firma  et  illibata  vobls 
vestrisque  successonbus  mbjure  et  propriettUe  SedisApot- 
tolicce  eo  modo  statulmuspermanenda*).  An  annnal  trib- 
ute was  promised  to  the  Roman  court  At  the  same  time 
the  pope  stipulated  that  in  the  newly  acquired  territories 
churches  should  be  built,  biahops  and  prelates  appointed 
at  his  will,  that  a  portion  of  the  land  should  be  granted 
to  the  latter  dignitaries,  etc.  The  grand-roaster  selected 
Hermann  Balk  to  be  the  leader  of  the  knights  he  Intended 
to  send  to  Prussia,  and  the  administrator  of  the  land 
given  to  the  order  by  duke  Conrad;  Hermann,  probably 


of  Westphalian  birth,  was  not  only  a  distingnlshed  war- 
rior, but  a  man  full  of  wisdom  and  experience  in  all 
worldly  matters ;  a  pious  knicht,  too,  who  during  a  space 
of  ten  yean  had  administered  the  possessions  of  the  or- 
der in  Germany,  and  gained  by  his  remarkable  aptitnde 
the  fall  confidence  of  the  grand-master.  All  other  high 
ftinctions  were  intrusted  to  equally  distinguished  per- 
sons, who,  with  a  few  knights  and  a  considerable  body  of 
cavalry,  set  out  on  their  way  to  Prussia.  They  arrived  in 
1228  in  the  dominions  of  Conrad  of  Masovla.  Numerous 
as  was  their  host,  yet  the  Prussians  counted  a  thousand 
warriors  where  they  counted  one.  Conrad  could  assist 
them,  but  hardlv  make  them  formidable,  by  the  addition 
of  his  forces,  his  weakness  being  the  very  cause  which 
had  made  their  expedition  desirable.  Poland  was  torn 
by  its  unceasing  troubles,  and,  besides,  engoged  in  per- 
petual warfare  with  her  neighbors.  Pomerania  itself  of- 
fered no  prospect  of  help,  as  duke  Swantepolk  entertained 
but  hostile  relations  with  Conrad,  and  with  Poland  in 
general.  It  was  a  heroic  daring  in  the  Teutonic  Order  to 
engage  In  their  expedition  under  such  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances. They  begtm  the  war  wlthont  delay,  assisted 
by  bands  of  crusaders  (1282),  Gregorv  IX  preaching  the 
crusade  against  Prussia  with  nnabating  zeal.  The  land 
of  Chilm  was  occupied,  with  the  help  of  Swantepolk  of 
Pomerania,  in  spite  of  the  desperate  resistance  of  the 
Prussians.  The  order,  at  the  same  time  that  it  construct- 
ed forts  to  insure  the  new  conquests,  helped  German  col- 
onists in  building  cities  in  well -protected  and  fertile 
E laces.  Thorn  was  reared  first,  soon  afterwards  Culm, 
oth  in  1232,  and  Marlenwerder  in  1288.  The  Prussians, 
dismayed  by  the  large  body  of  troops  arrayed  on  their 
frontier,  and  knowing  perhaps  that  the  crusaders  were 
engaged  for  the  space  of  a  year  only,  pretended  to  be  an- 
wlUing  to  fight  and  inclined  to  receive  baptism.  Bishop 
Christian  forthwith  repaired  to  the  district  of  Pomesania, 
in  order  to  preach  and  to  baptize.  But  a  few  days  after- 
wards he  was  attacked  by  the  pagans,  his  companions  all 
killed,  and  the  bishop  himself  led  into  captivity.  The 
pope  now  recommended  caution  to  the  Dominicans  in 
Prussia,  and  bade  them  beware  of  the  wily  stratagems  of 
the  heathens.  A  spell  of  cold  weather  having  made  the 
moorlands  of  Pomesanla  easy  of  accesa,  the  whole  Chris- 
tian army  invaded  that  country  at  the  beginning  of  1284. 
The  Pomesanians  were  defeated  near  the  Sirgune  River, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  a  consecrated  wood,  after  victory 
had  been  passing  for  several  hours  ft-om  host  to  host.  The 
battle  was  a  most  bloody  one,  and  the  spot  where  it  had 
raged  was,  long  after  the  event,  called  *The  Field  of  the 
Dead.*  As  its  final  gain  bjr  the  Christians  was  due  to 
Swantepolk,  an  army  of  Pomesanians  crossed  the  Vistula 
and  laid  waste  the  whole  land  of  Pomerania.  The  mon- 
astery of  Ollva,  which  had  been  recently  put  under  papal 
protection,  was  stormed  and  reduced  to  ashes.  To  pro- 
tect the  land  of  Culm  against  the  vengeance  of  the  inmri- 
ated  invaders,  Hermann  Balk  erecteathe  fort  of  Rheden 
in  1284,  which  was  the  origin  of  the  city  of  Rheden.  This 
kind  of  precaution  was  mdlspensable,  as  the  cniaaders 
dlspersea  after  a  year's  service,  and  the  knights  had  to 
hold  the  country  with  their  sole  resources.  There  came 
other  diflicnltles:  the  order  and  bishop  Christian  could 
not  agree :  there  were  grievous  dissensions  between  the 
order  and  duke  Conrad ;  a  contest  arose  between  Swant<»- 
polk  of  Pomerania  and  Henry  of  Breslau,  and  cut  off,  for 
the  knights,  all  prospect  of  help  fW>m  those  quarters. 
The  pope,  informed  of  this  state  of  affairs,  sent  his  legate, 
bishop  William  of  Modena,  with  most  extensive  powers, 
especially  for  the  constitution  to  be  given  to  the  cnurches 
and  for  the  distribution  of  bishoprics  In  the  northern 
countries ;  and  he  announced  the  arrival  of  his  legate  and 
the  object  of  his  mission  to  the  Christians  in  Livonia. 
Prussia,  Gothland,  Finland,  Bsthonla,  Semgallen,  and 
Courland.  The  legate  arrived  in  Prussia  at  the  beginning 
of  summer  in  1284,  and  exerted  himself  at  once  m  com- 
pounding the  dispute  between  bishop  Christian  and  the 
order.  The  bishop  had  made  a  division  of  the  land,  taking 
two  thirds  as  his  share,  and  left  only  one  third  to  the  or- 
der; he  had  farther  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  conn« 
tries  recently  conquered  for  the  Church  were  lawfully  his. 
The  legate  aid  not  approve  of  these  views ;  he  decided,  in 
conformity  with  his  instructions,  that  of  all  territories 
occupied  and  still  to  be  occupied,  two  thirds  should  go  to 
the  order,  with  all  revennes  connected  with  them->ihe 
dime,  for  instance;  that  the  bishop  should  have  only  one 
third  for  his  share,  but  with  this  additional  siipnlation, 
that  in  the  two  thirds  which  went  to  the  order,  such  ad- 
vantages as  could  be  enjoyed  only  by  a  bishop  should 
also  accrue  to  the  latter.  The  bishop  was  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  the  legate's  decision.  The  difficulties  between  the 
order  and  duke  Conrad  could  not  be  so  easily  removed. 
The  Knights  of  Dobrin  had  Joined  the  Teutonic  Order, 
and  the  latter  had  taken  possession  of  the  fort  of  Dobrin, 
with  all  its  dependencies,  in  spile  of  the  protest  of  the 
duke.  The  pope,  in  a  bull  or^  April  19,  1236,  approved 
the  fusion  of  tne  Brothers  of  Dobrin  with  the  Teutonic 
Order,  mainly  at  the  request  of  the  bishop  of  Plock.  The 
latter  and  the  papal  legate,  after  neffollating  through  the 
summer  months,  succeeded  in  October  in  restoring  con- 
cord. The  knights  delivered  to  Conrad  the  castle  of  Do- 
brin, with  its  aependencles,  and  received  in  exchange 
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otb«r  territories,  of  which  the  moefc  important  was  Slonik. 
with  its  salt-mliiea.  Gregory  IX,  in  spite  of  bis  manifold 
Italian  cares  and  troables,  endeavored  with  all  his  mielit 
to  promote  the  enterprise  of  the  order.  The  preachinjr 
of  the  crusade  was  not  interrupted  in  Qtinnanj,  and 
measures  were  taken  to  increase  the  number  of  the 
knights.  Fresh  troops  of  cmsaders  having  arrived  from 
Oermany,  the  war  was  resumed.  Pomesauia  and  Poge> 
snnla  were  conquered:  with  the  former  of  these  prov- 
inces the  whole  eiustern  shore  of  the  Vistula  was  tu  the 
power  of  the  order.  Those  of  the  enemy  who  surrendered 
were  si>ared,  experienced  mild  treatment,  and  were  Im- 
mediately  christeued  by  the  priests  who  followed  the 
array.  Hermann  Balk  and  hts  knights  endeavored  to 
»nbaue  by  the  Influence  iif  Christian  meekness  these  sav- 
age spirit*,  whose  faith  in  their  gods  was  shskeu  by  so 
great  misfortunes.  A  chronicler  saya:  'Not  like  lords, 
but  as  fathers  and  brothers,  they  rode  about  the  land,  vis- 
ited both  the  rich  and  tbe  poor,  invited  the  new  Chris- 
tians to  their  meals,  took  care  of  and  nursed  In  their  hos- 
pitals poor,  sick  Prussians,  provided  for  widows  and 
^  orphans  whose  husbands  and  fattiers  had  perished  In  tbe 
war,  and  sent  clever  young  men  to  Germany,  especially 
to  Magdeburg,  to  get  well  instructed  in  Christianity  nnd 
in  the  German  language,  and  to  become  afterwards  teach- 
ers In  Prussia.'  It  was  at  this  time  that  Henry  Monte, 
who  became  so  distinguished  afterwards,  whs  brought  up 
in  the  celebrated  monastery  school  of  Magdebure.  The 
expenses  of  these  youne  men  were  paid  with  the  alma 
gathered  In  Germany.  The  laudmaster's  humane  meas- 
ares  did  not  fall  to  make  their  impressioo  even  on  the  un- 
converted part  of  tbe  nation.  All  measures  of  coercion 
had  been  prohibited.  Wherever  the  order  established  its 
authority  churches  were  built:  Thorn,  Culm,  Rhedeu, 
Marlenwerder,  had  their  churches.  The  city  of  Slbiug 
built  a  chnrch  and  a  monastery  in  the  first  year  of  its  ex- 
istence. Even  the  open  country  had  not  been  left  with- 
out churches:  we  find  in  lS3a  a  meniUm  of  the  parish  of 
Postelin,  in  Pomeranla.  Some  pious  men  exerted  them- 
selves in  order  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  Christian 
faith.  The  papal  leeate,  William  of  Modena,  preached 
wltli  great  success;  he  was  powerfully  assisted  by  the 
Dominicans,  several  of  whom  were  masters  of  the  Prus- 
sian laugnnge.  The  most  distinguished  among  these 
monks  was  8L  Hyacinth,  who  belonged  to  the  house  of 
the  counts  of  Odrovans.  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  cele- 
brated of  tbe  families  of  Silesia.  His  ftther  was  count  of 
Konskl,  and  bis  uncie  chancellor  of  Poland  and  bishop 
of  Cracow.  Hyacinth  was  born  in  1185  in  the  castle  of 
Qross-Stelu,  district  of  Gross-Streilts,  in  Upper  Silesia, 
and  studied  at  Cracow,  Prague,  and  Bolo<.<:na.  In  the  lat- 
ter city  he  received  the  title  of  d«>c^)r  of  laws  and  theol- 
ogy. On  his  return  home  he  was  prtNnoted  to  a  canonry 
at  the  cathedral  of  Cracow,  and  assisted  the  bishop  In 
the  administration  of  bis  diocese.  When  bis  uncle  Ivo 
of  Konskl  became  bishop  of  Cracow,  he  went  to  Rome, 
and  took  along  with  him  Hyacinth  and  his  brother  Ces- 
laus.  In  the  year  1818,  when  St.  Dominic  was  in  Rome, 
both  brothers  entered  the  Dominican  Order,  and  Hyacinth 
became  one  of  the  most  active  northern  missionaries. 
Another  powerful  missionary  was  bishop  Christian,  but 
his  dissensions  with  the  order  could  only  be  detrimental 
to  tbe  cause  of  Christianity.  In  1S37  a  pest-like  disease 
spread  over  the  dominions  of  the  order,  and  caused  many 
of  the  neophytes  to  waver  in  their  new  faith.  On  May  9, 
1S8S,  a  treaty  was  concloded  with  Waldemar,  king  of 
Denmark,  through  the  exertions  of  the  papal  legate:  the 
king  received  the  fort  of  Reval  and  the  territories  of  Har- 
rien  and  Wirland,  while  the  order  received  the  district  of 
lerwen ;  only  no  forts  were  to  be  built  in  tbe  latter  with- 
out the  king's  consent.  The  king  promised  not  to  put 
any  obstacle  In  the  way  of  the  order  in  their  work  of  con- 
version, but  to  help  them  where  he  could :  two  thirds  of 
the  conquests  were  to  go  to  the  king,  one  third  was  the 
order's  share.  Hermann  Balk,  thus  assisted  by  the  Dance, 
andertook  an  ex|)edition  against  tbe  Russians,  who  had 
invaded  tbe  dloceM  of  Dortmt;  but  soon  important  events 
recalled  him  to  Prussia.  The  knight  Hermann  von  Al- 
tenburg,  a  pious  man,  but  ri};id  and  austere,  whom  the 
grand-master  had  intrusted  with  the  administration  of 
tbe  dominions  of  the  order  during  his  absence,  had  not 
Imitated  tbe  wise  moderation  and  patient  meekness  of 
his  superior.  On  he.iring  that  a  Prussian  village  had 
gone  over  to  paganism  again,  he  set  Are  to  It,  and  priests 
and  villagers  perished  in  the  flames.  This  created  In  the 
country  bitter  dissatisfaction,  and  the  frnlt  of  the  rostless 
labors  and  strni;gles  of  ten  years  seemed  to  be  lost  by  one 
peckless  act.  Otlier  misfortunes  had  come  n|)on  the  or- 
der. Their  old  friend  Swantepolk  of  Pomerania  bad 
become  their  foe:  it  was  fortunate  that  the  dnke  was 
threatened  by  other  enemies,  and  found  it  pnident  to 
make  iwaoe.  Then  Hermann  Balk  was  recalled  by  the 
grand-master  in  1238,  and  took  his  departure  after  pro- 
viding for  tbe  good  administration  of  the  country;  but  he 
never  saw  it  again.  He  died  March  S^  1989.  On  March  90  the 
noble  grand-master,  Hermann  von  Salaui,  died  also,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Conrad,  landgrave  of  Thnringla.  Henry  of 
Wida  was  appointed  land-master  In  Prussia.  A  Her  pro- 
tracted hostiuties  with  the  Prussians  and  duke  Swante- 
polk of  Pomerania,  a  treaty  was  concluded  on  Feb.  7, 1949, 
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by  which  the  provinces  of  Pomesania,  Pogesania,  Erin- 
land,  and  Natangen  submitted  to  tbe  order  and  promised 
conversion.  Tbe  neophytes  obtained  all  civil  rights,  were 
allowed  to  enter  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  to  become 
members  of  regular  congreffationa.  These  civil  and  other 
rights  were  forfeited  by  tnelr  eventual  apostasy.  The 
legate  having  put  the  question  as  to  what  worldly  laws 
the  neophytes  wished  to  have  Introduced,  and  what  tri- 
bunals tliey  would  most  willingly  recognise,  they  declared 
for  the  leeislatlou  of  the  Poles :  this  they  were  granted 
by  the  order.  On  beins  taught  by  tbe  legate  that  all  men 
were  equal,  thev  pronused  to  give  up  their  heathenish 
customs  as  to  the  burial  of  the  dead,  and  those  various 
ceremonies  In  which  the  distinctions  of  rank  were  pre- 
served even  after  death,  and  to  bury  tiielr  dead  In  Chris- 
tian cemeteries.  They  also  promised  to  renounce  polyg- 
amy :  that  no  one  should  in  future  sell  his  daughter  to 
another  man  In  matrimony,  nor  buy  a  wife  for  himself  or 
his  son:  that  nobody  should  henceforward  marry  his 
motber-ln-law,  or  tbe  widow  of  his  brother,  nor  any  yer- 
son  standing  to  him  in  a  degree  of  relationship  prohib- 
ited by  tbe  canon,  without  a  license  from  tbe  |>ope.  No 
child  shotild  be  admitted  to  Inherit  his  or  her  parenta* 
estate  if  the  matrimony  of  the  latter  had  not  been  of  such 
a  description  as  to  satisfy  the  exigencies  of  the  Church. 
The  killing  or  exposing  of  children  was  prohibited;  the 
baptism  of  the  new-born,  within  a  short  period,  was  made 
obligatory.  As  It  was  a  consequence  of  tbe  wan  t  of  eccle- 
siastics and  of  churches  that  nianv  children  had  remain- 
ed unchrlstened,  the  parents  promised  to  present  them  all 
for  baptism  in  the  course  of  a  month.  Such  as  should  iu- 
fHnge  upon  these  prescriptions,  or  who  refused  baptism 
for  themselves,  were  to  have  their  goods  confiscated,  to 
be  themselves  covered  with  a  sllghc  garment,  and  ex- 
pelled from  the  territory  of  tbe  Corlstians.  The  Pome- 
sanlans  promised  to  build  thirteen  churches  from  that 
lime  to  the  next  Whitsuntide,  the  Warmlans  promised 
six,  tbe  Natanglaus  three:  each  church  to  be  properly 
fitted  out  with  Its  ornaments,  chatlces,  books,  and  other 
imulements.  It  was  agreed  upon  thai  If  tbe  neophytes 
failed  to  construct  the  churches  pnimlsed  by  them,  Uie 
knights  should  be  empowered  to  levy  a  tax  on  their  es- 
tates and  bnild  the  churches  themselves,  even  If  it  should 
be  necessary  to  recur  to  violent  means.  Thev  promised 
to  attend  worship,  at  least  on  Sundays  and  nolydays. 
The  order.  In  their  turn,  promised  to  furnish  the  churches 
with  priests  and  estate  iu  tbe  course  of  a  year.  Most  mi- 
nute and  careful  provisions  were  made  for  tlie  mainte- 
nance of  the  ecclesiastics.  Tbe  neophytes  fhrther  prom- 
ised to  keep  the  fasts  prescribed  bv  the  Church,  not  to  do 
any  hard  work  on  Sundays  and  holydavs,  to  conTeKS  their 
sins  at  least  once  a  year,  to  partake  or  the  Lord's  Sapper 
at  Easter,  and.  In  general,  to  submit  their  conduct  to  the 
directhms  and  teachings  of  the  clergy.  They  pledged 
themselves  to  bring  every  year  the  dime  into  tbe  grana- 
ries of  the  order;  to  defend  the  persons,  honor,  and 
rights  of  the  order ;  to  keep  aloof  from  any  treasi>nable 
practices  against  it,  and  to  denounce  such  plots  if  they 
were  known  to  them.  Tbe  order  had  always,  even  dur- 
ing the  excitement  of  tbe  war.  borne  In  mind  the  highest 
aim  of  their  labors,  the  establishment  and  expanslim  of 
Chrlstianltv.  Honorins  III  had  committed  to  bishop 
Christian  tne  care  of  establishing  bishoprics,  but  he  did 
not  even  succeed  in  fullv  organising  the  bishopric  of 
Culm.  In  1986  Gregorv  II  haa  enjoined  on  his  legate  to 
divide  tbe  new  countries  into  dioceses,  and  to  establish 
three  bishoos  in  them.  In  a  bull  of  Oct.  1, 1948,  the  pope 
Informed  Christian  that  he  had  divided  Prussia  into  four 
bishoprics.  Culm  being  one  of  them.  Christian  was  in- 
vited to  make  choice  of  one  of  these  bishoprics,  but  to 
content  himself,  accf>rdlng  to  the  treaty  concluded  with 
the  order,  with  one  third  of  the  land.  Bishop  Christian 
died  in  1943  or  1244.  His  death  greatly  facilitated  tbe  leg- 
ate's diHcharge  of  his  duties,  who  now  had  full  powers  to 
do  as  he  deemed  fit.  The  first  diocese  was  to  Include  the 
land  of  Culm,  as  far  as  it  is  bounded  by  the  rivers  Vistula. 
Drewenz,  and  Ossa.  with  the  addition  of  the  district  of 
Lobau;  the  so-called  Sassenland  and  the  territory  of 
Gllgenbnrg  belonged  also  to  the  first  diocese.  The  sec- 
ond diocese  was  liounded  by  the  rivers  Ossa  and  Vistula 
and  the  lake  of  Drausen,  and  reached  upwards  to  tbe 
banks  of  the  Passaluc  or  Passarge  River :  it  comprised 
Quidln  and  Zanthls,  and  was  called  tbe  diocese  of  Pome- 
sania. The  third  dioceoo  was  bounded  west  br  tlie 
Frische-Hair,  north  by  the  Presel  River,  or  the  Lipza, 
south  by  the  Drausen*  Lake  and  Paspalnc  River,  and  ex- 
tended east  to  the  boundaries  of  Lithuania.  This  was 
the  diocese  of  Ermland.    A  fourth  diocese  was  to  com- 

6 rise  the  yet  Independent  conutrles  bounded  west  by  the 
alllc  Sea,  north  by  the  Memel,  south  by  the  Precel,  and 
east  by  Lithuania.  This  was  subsequently  called  the  dio- 
cese of  Samland.  The  legate,  on  A\)rii  10, 1944,  assembled 
at  Thorn  the  most  distlngniphed  clergymen  of  tbe  neigh- 
boring countries— tbe  archbi!>hop  of  Gnesen,  the  bishops 
of  Breslau,  Leszlan.  and  Plock,  n  number  of  Polish  ao- 
bots,  the  most  conslderalile  of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  and 
other  men  of  high  standing— to  take  their  advice  on  tbe 
constitution  to  oe  introduced  Into  the  new  bishoprics. 
The  Dominican  Heldenreich  <thc  faithful  assistant  of 
bishop  Christian),  who  had  been  over  ten  years  busy  in 
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the  work  of  confeBsion,  was  selected  for  the  diocese  of 
Calm.   The  Domiuicnn  Eraest,  from  Torgan,  a  (Hend  and 
companion  of  Heideureich,  who  had,  luce  him,  worked 
many  years  for  the  expansion  of  Christianity,  was  select- 
ed to  be  the  first  bishop  of  Pomesania.    A  brother-priest 
of  the  Teutonic  Order,  Henry  of  Strateich,  was  appoint- 
ed bishop  of  Ermlond.    The  diocese  of  Sn inland  received 
in  1256  its  first  bishop  in  the  person  of  Henry  of  Siritt- 
berg,  a  brother-priest  of  the  Teutonic  Order.    His  suc- 
cessor, Christian  von  MUhlhansen,  a  man  distinguished  by 
his  piety  as  well  as  by  his  kuowltfdge,  and  who  was  also 
a  priest  of  the  order,  did  not  arrive  in  Prussia  until  1276. 
The  chapter  was  established  first  at  Schunewik,  near 
Fischhnusen,  then  (in  1286}  at  KOuigsberg.    The  bii>hops, 
owing  to  vsrions  impediments,  did  not  occupy  their  sees 
nt  once.    Bishop  Heidenreich  of  Culm  (whether  the  two 
others  did  the  same  cannot  be  ascertained)  repaired  to 
the  papal  court,  and  was  consecrated  by  the  ptipe  him- 
self at  Lyons,  probably  in  the  course  of  the  year  1246.   By 
this  time  the  legate,  William  of  Modena,  had  arrived  also 
at  the  court  of  Rome,  and  was  soon  promoted  to  the  bish- 
opric of  Sabina.   It  was  no  easy  matter  to  find  n  sncceMor 
to  n  man  who  had  played  »nch  a  prominent  part  iu  the 
religious  organization  iif  the  north — ^in  Pnissin,  Livonia, 
Courland,  and  Bsthonia,  and  displayed  so  much  zeal,  in- 
telligence, and  energy  In  most  intricate  affairs.   The  bish- 
ops of  Prussia  needed,  above  all,  a  man  who  had  insight 
and  influence  enough  to  draw  po«itive  limits  between  the 
dioceses,  and  render  final  decisions  in  a  number  of  con- 
cerns where  no  niles  had  as  yet  been  agreed  upon.    In 
the  year  1244,  pope  Innocent  IV  thought  he  had  found 
such  a  man  in  the  person  of  the  administrator  of  the  dlo> 
cese  of  Lubeck,  Ekbert— formerly  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
in  Ireland.    The  legate  was  at  the  same  time  aupoiutea 
archbishop  of  Prussia,  Livonia,  and  Esthouia.    'lliat  the 
new  archbishop  might  have  an  income  proportioned  to 
his  dignity,  the  pope  committed  to  him  the  bishopric  of 
Chiemsee,  which  had  just  become  vacant,  and  enjoined 
the  archbishop  of  Salzburg  to  deliver  Into  the  hands  of 
the  archbishop  of  Prussia  the  administration  of  said  dio> 
cese.    Towards  the  end  of  April,  1246,  the  pi)pe  sent  him 
the  archiepifcopal  pallium,  and  allowed  him,  at  his  re- 
quest, to  make  use  of  it  during  his  soionm  iu  Russia  and 
iu  the  church  of  Ll'ibeck ;  but  this  right  was  not  to  be  ex- 
tended to  his  successors.    At  the  same  time  Ekbert  went 
to  Unssio,  to  promote  the  fnsion  of  the  Russian  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church ;  and  pope  Innocent  IV  recom- 
mended him  to  reward  the  zeal  of  the  knights  by  op> 
pointing  one  of  the  priests  of  their  order  to  one  of  the 
rrnssian  bishoprics.     Bishop  Heidenreich  of  Culm  first 
took  In  hand  the  administration  of  his  diocese.    The 
country  had  been  devastated  and  neglected,  was  scantily 
populated,  and  churches  were  rare  and  seporated  by  larce 
intervals.    The  bishop  had  to  induce  colonists  to  settle 
in  bis  diocese,  and  he  succeeded  so  well  that  after  five  or 
six  years  he  conid  think  of  the  establishment  of  a  cathe- 
dral church.     The  cathedral  was  consecrated  at  Culm 
in  1251,  and  received  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  at 
the  same  time  a  chapter  was  founded,  under  the  rule  of 
St.  Angnstine,  and  so  richly  endowed  that,  as  soon  as  the 
revenue  of  the  lands  could  be  collected,  forty  canons 
might  be  held.    Besides  the  churches,  the  number  of 
which  was  continually  increasing  in  cities  and  villages, 
the  land  of  Culm  had  already  several  monasteries;  for 
instance,  a  Dominican  monastery  at  Culm,  and  a  Francis- 
can monastery  at  Thorn. 

**The  history  of  the  bishopric  of  Pomesania  is  little 
known  in  the  first  years  of  its  existence :  we  only  know 
That  bishop  Ernest  had  taken  possession  of  his  see  in  124T. 
Ill  1255  he  chose  for  his  residence  Marienwerder,  aud 
there  the  cathedral  was  erected.  The  first  bishop  of 
Ermland,  Henry  of  Strateich,  died  in  1249  or  1260.  His 
successor  was  another  priest  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  An- 
selm,  who  had  had  a  considerable  share  in  the  work  of 
conversion  and  in  the  victories  of  the  order.  The  divi- 
sion of  the  land  was  made  in  1255:  the  bishop  chose  the 
middle  part.  In  which  the  city  of  Brannsberg  was  situ- 
ated. Bishop  Anselm  displayed  indefatigable  activity  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties;  took  wise  measures  for  the 
education  of  yontb,  for  the  erection  of  new  churches,  etc. 
The  bishops  of  Prussia  lived  for  n  long  time  In  very  dis- 
tressing circumstances,  owing  to  the  frequent  wars  and 
to  the  disinclination  of  the  neophytes  to  pay  the  dime. 
Not  being  able  to  live  on  the  produce  of  their  own  lands, 
they  had  to  live  abroad.  The  archbishop  of  Prussia  con- 
sulted the  pope  in  regard  to  these  inconveniences,  and 
the  pope  agreed  that  each  of  the  three  bishops  of  Prussia 
could  accept  for  his  subsistence  an  ecclesiastical  feud,  if 
it  were  transferred  to  him  in  a  legal  way ;  but  he  was  to 
keep  it  only  as  long  as  the  situation  of  the  Prussian  Church 
mnile  it  desirable.  The  popes  displayed  indefatigable 
vigor  In  assisting  by  all  means  in  forming  the  Chnrch. 
Their  voice  was  continually  heard  exhorting  priests  and 
monks  to  repair  to  the  new  provinces  and  snare  In  the 
work.  In  1240  pope  Innocent  TV  addressed  a  bull  to  the 
superiors  of  all  monastic  orders,  in  which  he  urged  them 
to  help  the  sister  churches  of  Prussia,  Livonia,  and  Estho- 
nia,  wnere  books  were  wanted,  with  their  superabundant 
wealth  in  this  respect,  or  to  have  copies  made  for  them. 
Honorius  III  and  Innocent  III  had  done  much  for  the 


improvement  of  the  schools.  Honorins,  In  a  special  ball, 
haa  Invited  Christian  contributions  for  Uie  purpoee  of  es- 
tablishing boys'  schools,  in  order  to  promote  the  work  of 
conversion.  The  former  legate.  William  of  Hodena,  had 
greatlv  distinguished  himself  in  these  efforts:  he  had 
even  learned  the  Prussian  language,  and  translated  Do- 
natns  for  the  Prussian  schools.  The  bishops  also  exerted 
themselves  strenuously  for  the  establishment  of  public 
Instruction.  We  find  traces  of  country  schools  in  Erm- 
land as  early  as  1261.  By  an  agreement  between  bishop 
Anselm  aud  the  order,  the  knights,  in  their  own  domains, 
were  empowered  to  engaee  and  to  dismiss  schoolmasters. 
We  infer  that  schools  for  the  edocation  uf  the  young 
must  also  have  existed  in  the  most  important  cities,  as 
Thorn,  Culm,  Marienwerder,  Elbing,  Braunsberg,  and 
Koulgsberg.  But  we  have  no  historical  d:\ta  on  this 
point,  aud  we  may  well  admit  that  the  protracted  and 
savage  warlkre  which  made  everything  unstable  In  those 
countries  during  so  many  years  did  not  allow  any  regu- 
lar development  of  public  instruction.  The  work  done  In 
other  countries  by  monastery  schools  was  at  that  time  of 
little  importance  in  Prussia,  the  order  not  being  favorable  * 
to  the  establishment  of  monasteries.  Much  was  done  by 
monasteries  in  cities,  but  their  infiuence  was  shut  up  in 
the  town  walls,  and,  besides,  their  number  and  toeir 
means  of  Influence  were  insufficient.  Yet  in  the  second 
half  of  the  13th  century  the  necessity  of  providing  the 
people  with  a  Christian  education  was  deeply  felt.  Not 
only  were  numerous  churches  built  in  the  country,  and 
priests  called,  but  the  cathedral  chanters,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  deed  of  foundation  of  the  romesanian  chapter, 
were  established  for  the  express  purpose  that  the  Catho- 
lic faith  should  be  more  tboronghlv  taught.  In  conse- 
quence, only  men  of  education  and  aSllitieti  were  received 
into  the  chapters.  Libraries  were  founded  for  the  use  of 
the  ecclesiastics  in  the  chapters;  bishops  endeavored  to 
increase  by  donations  the  number  of  books;  the  pope 
himself  came  t-o  the  rescue,  as  wo  have  seen  above.  Toe 
archbishop  of  Prussia  was,  as  we  know,  at  the  same  time 
papal  legate :  iu  this  capacity  he  had  many  a  contest  with 
the  Teutonic  Order,  ana  in  such  cases  both  parties  were 
apt  to  exceed  the  limits  of  their  rights.  While  the  arch- 
bishop violated  acknowledged  rights  of  the  order,  the  or- 
der made  violent  inroads  upon  the  privileges  of  the  arch- 
bishop. The  sad  consequences  of  these  hostile  relatione 
appeared  in  1248,  when  the  establishment  of  a  solid  eccle- 
siastical constitution  In  the  recuperated  countries  made 
an  active  interference  of  the  archbishop  necessary.  The 
three  bishops  of  Prussia— Heidenreich  of  Culm,  Ernest  of 
Pomesania,  and  Henry  of  Ermland— together  with  the 
margrave  Otto  von  Brandenburg,  interposed  their  media- 
tion in  1249,  and  promoted  between  the  order  and  the 
legate  mutual  forgtveuess  for  past  wrongs  aud  reconcilia- 
tion for  the  fbtnre.  The  archbishop  promised  to  assist 
the  order  by  his  preaching,  and  by  every  other  means,  as 
best  he  conId,  aud  to  make  no  complaint,  either  at  the 
papal  court  or  before  any  other  judjge.  as  to  the  rights  and 
privileges  in  dispute;  while  the  knights,  in  their  turn, 
promised  to  molest  him  no  more,  and  pav  him  all  due  re- 
spect and  veneration.  At  the  same  time  the  order  pledged 
itself  to  po^  8U0  marks  In  silver  at  fixed  times  to  the  arch- 
bishop, while  the  latter  engaeed  never  to  establish  his 
residence  in  Prussia  unless  he  nad  the  express  authoriza- 
tion therefor  from  the  superior  of  the  order.  This  con- 
vent Itm  wtis  concluded  Jan.  10, 12tf .  Tet  the  trouble  was 
only  temporarily  removed.  A  complete  reconciliation 
could  only  be  brought  about  by  the  interference  of  papal 
authority;  and  the  popes  were  Just  then  otherwise  en- 
gaged. The  schism  In  the  German  empire  was,  as  It 
were,  repeated  in  the  Teutonic  Order:  there  was  a  double 
election.  In  such  a  time  of  discord,  obligations  and  prom- 
ises are  easily  forgotten,  or  at  least  neglected;  and  it 
sometimes  becomes  impossible,  or  at  least  difflcnlt,  to 
live  up  to  one's  engogements.  The  dispute  began  again 
between  the  order  and  archbishop  Albert. .  But,  as  the 
inner  dissensions  of  the  order  gave  additional  gravity  to 
exterior  troubles,  the  land-master,  Dietrich  von  GrOuin- 
gen,  repaired  to  the  papal  court,  and  there  represented  the 
great  disadvantages  with  which  the  missionary  work 
would  be  attended  if  a  good  utiderstaudiug  could  not  be 
restored.  Innocent  summoned  the  land-master  and  the 
archbishop  for  the  ensuing  Easter.  The  archbishop  a|>- 
peared  at  the  appointed  time  at  Lyons,  and  the  pope  sat- 
isfied himself  that  he  had  exceeded  his  powers  as  a  leg- 
ate. In  consequence,  iu  September,  1260,  the  archbishop 
was  forbidden  to  make  any  fVirther  use  of  his  powers  as 
legate,  or  to  make  any  episcopal  appointments  in  the  ftit** 
ure,  either  in  Prussia,  Livonia,  or  Esthonla.  But  his  ar- 
chiepiscopal  relations  to  the  order  needed  also  positive 
regulation:  the  decision  about  these  matters  was  given 
in'  1251.  The  bishops  Peter  of  Albano  and  William  of 
Sabina  (the  former  legate)  and  cardinal  Giovanni  di  San 
Lorenzo  were  commissioned  by  the  pope  to  make  aN 
rancements.  They  negotiated  on  the  gronnd  of  the  rec- 
onciliation prepared  in  1249  by  the  bishops  and  margrave 
Otto.  Thus  the  dispute  was  allayed,  Feb.  24, 1861,  and 
bishop  Bruno  of  Olmlitz  was  requested  by  the  pope  to  see 
to  the  faithful  observance  of  the  articles  agreed  upon. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  seeds  of  new  dissensions  bad 
been  scattered.    To  give  to  the  ftrchicpiscopal  dignity  in 
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tbe  coantrlefl  of  the  Baltic  a  ftrmor  rapport,  biihop  Will* 
iam  of  Sablna  directed,  in  the  pupe*s  naniei  that  the  seat 
of  the  archbishop  shoald  be  RigAi  which  was  in  mauy  re- 
spects the  most  important  and  fittest  city  in  those  parts. 
After  tbe  decease  of  the  actual  bishop  of  Kiga,  or  if  his 
see  should  become  vacant  in  any  other  wav,  the  Chnrch 
of  Riga  should  become  archiepiscopal,  and  oe  transferred 
to  arcnblshop  Albert.  Meanwhile  nothing  should  be  al- 
tered in  the  eitnatiou  of  tlie  bishop  of  Rign,  and  the  arch- 
bishop should  exercise  in  his  diocese  onl^r  his  archiepls- 
copal  jurisdiction.  Kicolaus,  bishop  of  Riga,  died  at  the 
close  of  1363,  and  Albert,  in  1264,  established  himself  in 
Livonia.  He  had  already  been  empowered  to  exercise 
again  the  power  of  a  legate  in  Prussia,  Livonia,  and  Bs- 
thonla.  But  in  Prussia,  bis  ordinances  in  ecclesiaatical 
matters,  and  the  exercise  of  his  power  as  a  legate,  met 
with  some  obstacles:  there  were  the  liberties  aud  privi- 
leges granted  to  tbe  order  by  the  popes ;  there  were  the 
peculiar  relations  existiug  l>etweeu  the  bishops  and  the 
t>rder,  for  under  Heidenreich's  successor  the  chapter  of 
Culm  had  adopted  the  rule  of  the  Teutonic  Order^  and  the 
chapters  of  Samland  and  Pomesania  had  in  their  origin 
been  filled  with  brothers  of  the  order.  The  archbishop 
submitted  these  diflicultles  to  the  pope,  and  expressed  a 
wish  to  be  relieved  of  his  duties  m  a  legate  so  far  as 
Prussia  was  concerned,  discharging  the  same  only  in  Li- 
vonia, Esthonla,  and  Russia.  The  pope  complied  with 
this  wish,  reiterating  tbe  old  injunctions  not  to  do  any- 
thing  in  the  lauds  of  the  order  against  the  will  of  the 
same.  Albert  assumed  in  18M  the  dignity  of  archbishop 
of  Riga,  and  found  himself,  as  such,  in  quite  new  relations 
with  the  order  In  Livonia.  The  troubles  which  arose 
out  of  them  were  again  disposed  of  at  the  papal  court, 
whither  both  parties  had  again  betaken  themselves,  Dec 
12,  1264.  In  the  ensuing  year  pope  Alexander  IV,  by  a 
bull,  received  the  Church  of  Riga,  with  all  its  enumerated 
possessions.  Into  the  protection  of  the  apostle  Peter ;  sub- 
ordinated to  it  the  bishoprics  of  Oesel,  Dorpat.Wierlnnd, 
Conrland,  Culm,  Brmlana,  Pomesania,  Samland,  and  Rus- 
sia; defined  with  accuracy  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
archbishop,  and  delineated  in  all  it*  bearings  his  situation 
in  regard  to  the  clergy  of  those  countries  and  to  the  Teu- 
tonic Order.  Thus  the  hierarchical  affairs  were  settled. 
The  order  enjoyed  in  their  lands  the  patronal  rights;  the 
bishops  and  chapters  enjoyed  them  iu  their  own  territo- 
ries. In  the  lands  of  the  order  the  bishop  could  pretend 
only  to  what  must  needs  be  done  by  a  bisnop  ('*  salvis  ta- 
meu  episcopo  in  dnabus  fratrum  partlbne  iUta  omnibus 
quae  non  possunt  nisi  per  eplscopum  exerceii'*).  Nothing 
now  prevented  the  blessings  of  Christianity  being  poured 
over  Prussia.  But  there  were  other  obstacles  in  the  way. 
The  people  had  been  converted  under  compulsion,  and 
the  true  spirit  of  Christianity  had  poorly  prospered  in 
such  a  soil.  The  knights,  to  promote  the  kuowiedee  of 
the  German  language,  and  bring  about  a  gradaal  fusion 
of  the  Prussian  and  the  German  element,  u«ed  to  appoint 
Gorman  priests  exclusiveljr ;  the  conseaueuce  was  that 
the  pastor  could  speak  to  his  flock  only  through  the  min- 
istry of  an  interpreter.  With  the  exception  of  Ermland, 
all  episcopal  chapters  were  filled  by  brothers  of  the  order, 
and  thus  the  grand-master's  will  was  decisive  in  all  epis- 
copal elections.  This  was  afterwards  felt,  when  the  order 
had  abated  much  of  Its  strictly  clerical  spirit,  to  be  a  sore 
disadvantage.  The  order  was  often  engaged  in  disputes 
with  the  bbhops  aud  the  metropolitan,  and  bv  their  refu- 
sal to  heed  the  papal  interdict  which  such  conduct  brought 
niton  them  they  set  a  bad  example.  In  a  moral  point  of 
view  also  the  knights  were  not  always  shining  lights: 
and  it  is  a  sorrowuil  truth  that  a  number  of  members  of 
the  higher  aud  lower  clergy  were  not  their  superiors  in 
this  respect.  Even  the  most  zealous  of  the  archbishops 
could  not  change  this  unfortunate  state  of  things,  the  met- 
ropolitan tie  of  Ermland,  Samland,  and  Pomesania  with 
Riga,  aud  of  Culm  with  Gnesen,  being  a  very  loose  one. 
In  the  dominions  of  the  order  few  monasteries  were  es- 
tablished, and  not  one  could  acquire  might  and  luflnence 
by  its  wealth :  the  acquisition  of  real  estate  by  ecclesias- 
tnml  corporations,  or  even  by  individual  priests,  was  sub- 
ject to  the  Agreement  of  the  order,  and  this  wns  usually 
withheld.  The  two  Cistercian  monasteries  of  Oliva  and 
Pelpllu  were  the  only  exceptions:  under  the  protection 
and  by  the  liberality  of  the  old  dukes  of  Ponieranirt  they 
had  acquired  such  extensive  possessions  that  they  were 
surpassed  by  no  other  monastery,  cither  in  Pomerania  or 
In  Prussia. 

**The  unhappy  wars  between  the  knights  and  the  Poles 
aud  Liihuaniaua,  together  with  the  moral  degeneracy  of 
the  order,  led,  in  the  14th  and  16th  centuries,  to  the  grad- 
ual decline  of  their  supremacy.  In  1464  the  municipal 
aud  noble  classes,  with  the  co-operation  of  Poland,  rose 
in  open  rebellion  against  the  knights,  who  were  finally 
compelled  to  seek  peace  at  any  rate,  and  obliged  in  1466 
to  accept  tbe  terms  offered  to  them  by  the  treaty  of 
Thorn,  by  which  West  Prnssia  and  Ermland  were  ceded 
by  them  unconditionally  to  Poland,  aud  the  remainder  of 
their  territories  declared  to  be  fiefs  of  that  kingdom.  In 
1611  the  knights  elected  as  their  grand-master  the  mar- 

frave  Albert  of  Anspach  and  Balrenth,  a  kinsman  of  the 
lug  of  Poland,  and  a  scion  of  the  Prankish  line  of  the 
Hobenzollern  family.    Although  his  election  did  not  im- 


mediatelv  remit,  as  the  knights  had  hoped,  in  securing 
them  allies  powerfhl  enough  to  aid  them  in  emandpatiuK 
themselves  Arom  Polish  domination,  it  was  frauffht  with 
Important  consequences  to  Germany  at  large,  no  less  than 
to  the  order  itself.*'  The  state  founded  by  the  order  had, 
through  the  peculiar  relations  in  which  it  stood  to  the 
papal  see,  through  its  great  privileges,  and  through  the 
weakness  of  the  German  emperors,  secured  a  most  Inde- 
pendent situation,  which  was  still  strengthened  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  bishops,  being  members  of  the  or- 
der which  ruled  the  land,  bad  more  interest  with  this 
worldly  power  than  with  the  papal  see.  The  monasteries 
could  put  no  check  on  the  omnipotence  of  the  order,  for, 
as  a  consequence  of  the  nature  of  things,  they  were  few 
in  number.  This,  and  the  political  situation  of  the  time, 
facilitated  the  entrance  of  the  Reformation  into  Prussia. 
The  grand-master  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  margrave  Albert 
von  Brandenborg,  endeavored  in  1619  to  shake  off  the 
feudal  supremacy  of  the  pope.  The  wish  of  suppressing, 
according  to  Luther^s  advice,  "the  foolish,  nonsensical 
rule  of  the  order,**  of  taking  a  wife,  and  making  of  Prus- 
sia a  worldly  principality,  induced  him,  after  the  peace  of 
Cracow,  in  1628,  to  accept  Prussia  ttom  the  crown  of  Vo* 
land  as  a  secular,  hereditary  fend. 

Foreseeing  that  an  example  so  momentous  to  tbe  ec- 
clesiastical dignitaries  of  Germany  could  not  but  arraign 
many  adversaries  against  him,  duke  Alltert  looked  al>ont 
for  allies,  married  the  daughter  of  tbe  kins  of  Denmark 
in  1626,  and,  by  renouncing  Roman  CathoiiclsmL  entered 
into  the  closest  relations  with  the  Protestants  of  Germany. 
Under  the  prt>tection  of  king  Sigismund  of  Poland  he 
could  stand  his  ground,  and  the  protestation  of  the  pope 
and  of  the  members  of  the  orders  spoiled  of  their  rights 
was  Just  as  Ineffectual  as  the  "  Acht"  pronounced  agunst 
him  by  the  emperor.  Charles  V  had  been  powerless 
against  him ;  and  Maximilian,  who  would  have  been 
powerftilly  supported  by  the  German  nobility,  did  not 
care  to  declare  war  against  the  house  of  Brandenburg,  or 
to  break  tbe  good  uuderstanding  existing  between  him- 
self and  his  brother-in-law,  the  king  of  Poland,  especial- 
ly as  he  lived  in  tbe  hope  that  one  of  his  sons  would  in 
time  ascend  the  Polish  throne.  The  duke*s  example  of 
adopting  the  new  faith  was  followed  by  many  of  the 
knights  of  Prnssia,  and  LntheFanism,  especially  through 
mauy  considerate  as  well  as  coercive  measures,  made 
rapid  progress.  Indeed,  the  whole  country  now  began  to 
improve  and  thrive.  "  Albert  improved  tne  mode  of  ad- 
ministering the  laws,  restored  some  order  to  the  finances 
of  the  state,  esUblished  schools,  founded  the  University 
of  Konigsbere  (1844),  aud  caused  the  Bible  to  be  trans- 
lated into  Polish,  aud  several  books  of  instruction  to  be 
printed  in  German,  Polish,  and  Lithuanian.  Upon  his 
death,  iu  1668,  Protestautlsm  had  so  strengthened  In  Prus- 
sia that  there  remained  not  the  leiist  prospect  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  getting  the  supremacy  again.  His  son  and 
suc<»ssor,  Albert  Frederick,  having  become  insane,  a  re- 
gency was  appointed.  Several  of  his  kinsmen,  in  tarn, 
enjoyed  the  afgnity  of  regent,  aud  finally  his  son-in-law, 
Johann  Sigismund,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  after  having 
held  the  admiuistratiou  of  affairs  in  his  hands  for  some 
years,  was,  on  the  death  of  the  duke  in  1618,  recognised 
as  his  successor,  both  by  the  people  aud  by  tbe  kiue  of 
Poland,  from  whom  he  received  tbe  Investiture  of  the 
duchy  of  Prussia,  which,  since  that  period,  has  been  gov- 
erned by  the  Hohenzollem-Brandenburg  house. 

"  Here  it  will  be  neoessanr  to  retrace  our  steps  In  order 
briefly  to  consider  the  political  and  dynastic  relations  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  Prussian  state.  In  the  12th  century 
the  northern  Mark,  comprising  probably  the  territory  1)e- 
tweeu  the  Elbe  aud  the  Oder  as  fiir  as  its  confluence  with 
the  Spree,  was  held  by  the  immediate  descendants  of  Al- 
l)ert,  the  Bear  of  Luxemburg,  lis  flrst  hereditary  margrave, 
who,  during  the  next  two  or  three  centuries,  extended 
their  dominions  eastward  beyond  the  Oder  into  Farther 
Pomerania.  On  the  extinction  of  this  line,  known  as  the 
Ascanlau  house,  a  remote  kinsman,  Frederick  VI,  count 
of  Hohenzollern,  and  margrave  of  Niimberg,  became  pos- 
sessed—partly  by  purchase  and  partly  by  investiture  from 
the  emperor— of  the  Brandenburg  lands,  which,  In  his 
favor,  were  constituted  into  an  electorate.  This  prince, 
known  as  the  elector  Frederick  I,  received  his  investiture 
in  1417.  He  united  under  his  rule,  in  addition  to  his 
hereditary  Franconiau  lands  of  Anspach  and  Balrenth,  a 
territory  of  more  than  11,000  square  miles.  His  reign  was 
disturbed  by  the  insubordination  of  the  nobles  and  the 
constant  Incursions  of  his  Prussian  and  Polish  neighbors, 
but  by  his  flrmness  and  resolution  he  restored  order  at 
home  and  enlarged  his  boundaries.    It  is  said  that  he 

gained  possession  of  the  castles  of  his  refractoi-y  nobles 
y  the  aid  of  a  24-ponnder,  known  as  the  '  Faule  Grete  ;* 
but  even  this  unwonted  auxiliary  was  of  no  avail  in  a 
long  war  which  he  waged  against  the  Hussites,  who  de- 
vastated the  land  and  razed  many  of  his  cities  iu  revenge 
for  the  part  which  Frederick  had  token  in  acting  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  imperial  army  that  had  been  seut 
against  them. 

"  Under  Frederick's  successors  the  Brandenburg  terri- 
tory was  augmented  by  the  addition  of  many  new  acqui- 
sitions, although  the  system  of  granting  appanages  to  the 
younger  meml^rs  of  the  reigning  house,  common  at  that 
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time,  deprived  the  electorate  of  some  of  Its  orijdiial  do- 
mains— a«,  for  instance,  the  margravate  of  Anspach, 
which  passed,  on  the  death  of  the  elector  Albert  Achillea, 
in  I486,  as  an  independent  state  to  his  yoanffer  sons  and 
their  descendants.  The  most  considerable  addition  to  the 
electorate  was  the  one  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made,  and  which  fell  to  the  elector  John  Siffismund 
through  his  marriage  (in  1609)  wiih  Anne,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Albert  Frederick,  the  Insane,  dulce  or  Pmssia. 
In  consequence  of  this  alliance,  the  dnchv  of  Cleves,  the 
conntshipe  of  Ravensberg,  the  Mark,  ana  Limbnrg,  and 
the  extensive  duchy  of  Prussia,  now  known  as  East  Prns- 
sia,  became  incorporated  with  the  Brandenburg  territo- 
ries, which  were  tnns  more  than  doubled  in  area. 

**The  reign  of  John  Sigismund's  successor,  Oeorg  Wil- 
helm  (1619-40),  was  distracted  by  the  miseries  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  and  the  country  was  nltemately  the 
prey  of  Swedish  and  imperial  armies ;  and  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Georg  Wilhelm'e  son,  the  great  elector  Frederick 
William,  in  1640.  the  electorate  was  sunk  in  the  lowest 
depths  of  social  misery  and  financial  embarrassment. 
But  so  wise,  prudent,  and  vigorous  was  the  government 
of  this  prince  that  at  his  death,  in  1688,  he  left  a  well-tilled 
exchequer  and  a  fairly  equipped  army  of  88,000  men ; 
while  the  electorate,  which  now  possessed  a  population 
of  one  and  a  half  million,  and  an  area  of  48.00U  square 
miles,  had  been  raised  by  his  genius  to  the  rank  of  a  great 
European  power"  (Chambers).  His  snccessom,  Frederick 
III  (1688-1713)  and  Frederick  William  I  (1718-40),  eacli  in 
his  own  way  increased  the  power  and  credit  of  Prussia, 
which  had  been  in  1701  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom— 
a  most  significant  change  not  only  in  the  secular,  but  also 
in  the  ecclealastlcal  history  of  that  country.  Sweden  hud 
sunk  down  from  the  eminence  which  it  had  held  for  a 
time  as  the  leading  Protestant  power  in  the  North ;  Pms- 
fiia  now  rose  to  take  the  nloce  from  which  Sweden  was 
receding,  and  the  apparently  insignificant  event  of  1701  at 
Koninberg  was  followed  oy  very  grave  consequences, 
both  for  Germany  and  Europe. 

8.  RrformaHon  Period. — The  religious  history  of  this 
early  period  of  Prussia's  aggrandizement  is  as  full  of  in- 
terest as  the  secular.  Its  people,  among  whom,  even  in 
the  16th  century,  heathenish  customs  maintained  their 
place  side  by  side  with  Christian  usages,  were  among  the 
Brst  to  look  favorably  upon  the  new  Gospel  movement. 
The  Gkrman  order  they  had  learned  to  despise,  and, 
looking  upon  Christianity  and  knighthood  as  synony- 
mous, they  had  steadfastly  opposed  conversion.  But 
now,  when  a  gospel  was  preached  discanling  and  op- 
posing the  papacy  and  all  its  agencies,  the  people  be- 
came ready  converts;  and  the  princes,  accepting  this 
great  popular  movement  as  insurmountable,  suffered 
themselves  to  be  borne  along  with  the  tide.  In  Prussia 
the  priests  even  favored  the  new  departure.  <^From 
the  success  of  the  Reformation  the  princes  expected  the 
forfeited  property  of  the  Church,  the  priests  expected 
wives,  and  the  people  freedom."  So  says  Marx  ((Tr- 
itachaiderschnellen  Verhreilungd,  Rtf,  [Mayence,  1884]). 
In  Prussia,  even  the  bishop  of  Samland,  George  of  Po- 
lentz  (q.  v.),  and  soon  allterwards  Quels,  bishop  of  Pom- 
crania,  favored  the  movement;  and  the  former  finally 
placed  himself  at  the  liead  of  it,  and  proclaimed  on 
Christmas-day,  1523,  in  the  cathedral  of  Konigslierg, 
with  great  joy,  that  the  Saviour  had  been  bom  once 
more  for  his  people.  In  1525  the  progress  of  the  new 
opinions  was  so  great  that  when  the  country  was  con- 
Verted  into  a  secular  dukedom  the  entire  populace  sig- 
nified their  cordial  acquiescence,  and  rejoiced  to  rank 
themselves  among  the  followers  of  Luther.  A  German 
liturgy  was  soon  afterwards  introduced,  adhering  as 
closely  as  might  be  to  the  ancient  forms ;  the  convents 
were  changed  into  hospitals;  and  by  the  help  of posiils 
(q.  v.),  or  expository  discourses  on  the  epistles  and  gos- 
pels, regularly  sent  from  Wittenberg,  the  doctrines  of 
the  clergy  were  kept  in  general  harmony  with  each  oth- 
er, and  also  with  the  tenets  advocated  in  the  Lutheran 
metropolis.  The  two  bishops,  together  with  three  evan- 
gelical preachers  Luther  had  sent  —  Briesmann,  Spe- 
nt, and  Poliander — had  prepared  a  Church  discipline 
{Affenda)^  and  caused  its  adoption,  under  the  title  *' Ar- 
tikcl  der  Ceremonien  u.  anderer  Kirchenordnung,"'  by 
Parliament  (^Landtag)  in  December,  1525.  In  1540  the 
discipline  was  enlarged,  and  in  1544  still  further  aug- 
mented. In  1530  a  confession  of  faith,  consisting  of 
eleven  articles,  was  promulgated,  nnder  the  title  "Ar- 
tieuli  Oremoniarnm  o  Germanico  in  Latinum  Versi  et 


nonnihil  Locupletati,"  by  a  genenl  synod  at  Kdnig»- 
berg.  This  was  the  first  corpus  doctrina.  When  the 
Aufftburg  Confession  was  published  (1530-81),  Albert 
sent  for  a  copy  and  caused  it  to  be  introduced  into  the 
Prussian  Church  by  episcopal  decree.  But  in  1544  Al- 
bert determined  upon  the  future  independence  of  the 
Prussian  Church  from  Wittenberg,  and  to  this  end  en- 
dowed the  University  of  Konigsberg — a  high  school 
which  was  destined  not  only  to  play  a  gpreat  part  in  the 
hbtory  of  Prussia  and  of  Germany,  but  of  Poland  also; 
for  from  this  university  much  Scriptural  knowledge 
spread  to  Poland,  and  gave  rise  to  a  strong  reformatory 
movement  there  (comp.  Krasinski,  Hist,  of  Ike  Rff.  in 
Pokmdf  i,  158).  But  this  university  also  became  the 
source  of  a  very  serious  theological  controversy,  which 
came  very  near  destroying  the  Protestant  Church  of 
Prussia  and  seriously  damaging  the  evangelical  cause 
in  all  Germany.  We  refer  to  the  Osiander  (q.  v.)  con- 
troversy. It  began  in  1549.  Osiander  was  that  year 
lecturing  at  Konigsberg  dt  lege  et  evangtlio,  and  next 
year  dt  justificaiione.  He  died  in  1552,  but  his  son- 
in-law,  Funk,  continued  to  espouse  Osiander's  views, 
and  in  the  controversy  which  ensued  so  much  bad 
Uood  was  raised  that  in  1553  the  leaders  of  opposition 
were  obliged  to  quit  the  conntr}*;  and  when,  later,  the 
tide  turned  against  the  Osiandrians,  Funk  himself  and 
two  other  leaders  paid  for  their  distinction  with  their 
lives,  in  1566.  See  Fumk,  Jouanm;  Horlin,  Joachim. 
Duke  Albert  then  set  about  restoring  the  peace  of  tht 
Church.  He  was  not  himself  able  to  grapple  with  the 
far-reaching  theological,  anthropological,  and  soteriolog- 
ical  questions  which  the  Osiandrian  controversy  had 
raised.  He  had  as  suddenly  turned  from  one  side  to 
the  other  as  the  prosperity  of  the  Church  seemed  to  de- 
mand. He  had  unsettled  all  and  settled  none,  but  he 
had,  at  least,  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  one  good  result 
from  the  agitation.  It  made  evident  the  need  of  a  gen- 
erally accepted  "Confession,"  and  he  intrusted  its  prepa- 
ration toMorlin  and  Chemnitz,  and  in  1567  ihey  brought 
out  the  Corpus  Doctrina  Prutenicunifilso  called  JRepetHio 
Corporis  Doctrines  Christiana^  which  became  the  sym- 
lx>lical  text-l>ook  of  Prussia.  Although  it  had  been  in- 
tended to  abide,  so  far  as  the  cultus  was  concerned,  hy 
the  regulations  of  1544,  a  revision  was  called  for  after 
the  publication  of  the  RtpetitiOf  and  in  1568  was  brought 
out  another  Kirchenordnung  v.  Cfremonien  tcie  es  in 
Uebung  Goltts  Worts  v.  Reichvmg  der  hochwvrdigen  So' 
kramenie  in  den  Kirchen  des  JUnogthvms  Preussen  ge- 
kaUen  werden  soil.  This  finally  established  the  evan- 
gelical cultu». 

In  1548  the  reforming  party  in  Prussia  was  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  multitudes  of  Bohemian 
brethren,  who  were  ordered,  under  most  severe  penal- 
tics,  to  leave  their  country  within  forty-two  days  (May 
4,  1548).  Duke  Albert  offered  them  an  asylum  in  his 
states,  whither  they  migrated  under  the  guidance  of 
Mathias  Sionius,  the  chief  of  the  whole  community. 

Polish  or  West  Prussia,  together  with  the  minor  states 
of  Courland  and  Livonia,  gradually  underwent  a  simi- 
lar transformation,  owing  to  many  favorable  infiuencea. 
Luther's  pamphlets,  exposing  the  weaknesses  of  the  pa- 
pacy and  of  Romanism,  had  free  entrance  in  these  coun- 
tries. The  bishop  of  Ermland.  Fabian,  not  only  raised 
no  opposition  himself,  but,  as  the  Romanists  claim,  was 
even  anxious  that  the  reform  movement  should  suc- 
ceed. Then  the  government  of  the  Polish  sovereign, 
Sigismund  Augustus,  by  granting  plenaiy  freedom  of 
religion  to  the  towns  of  Dantzic,  Thorn,  and  Elbing, 
greatly  facilitated  the  triumph  of  the  Protestant  opin- 
ions, which  was  effected  about  the  year  1 560.  (xermany, 
at  last,  had  conquered  for  herself  by  the  Reformation 
the  valiant  Prussians,  and  in  the  borders  of  Slavic  and 
Roman  infiuence  had  firmly  planted  the  seed  of  German 
culture  and  German  Protestantism,  which  was  to  ger** 
minatc  and  spread  so  marvellously.  The  evangelical 
Church  of  Prussia,  which  was  always  after  in  closest  in- 
timacy and  most  active  co-operation  with  German  Prot^ 
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eBtantboOi  to  which  it  owed  its  origin,  had  nevertheleM 
its  own  pecaliAT  fomiation,  and  took  for  its  development 
its  own  peculiar  way.  Most  remarkable  is  the  fact  that 
the  prince  nnder  whom  the  Pmasian  evangelical  Church 
first  est^blbhed  itself  lived  to  see  it  rooted  and  grounded 
in  doctrine,  cultus,  and  discipline.  Duke  Albert  died 
March  20, 1668. 

4.  Modem  PmodL^Frederick  I  was  distinguished  for 
his  rigid  economy  of  the  public  money  and  an  ejttraor- 
diiiary  penchant  for  taU  soldiers,  and  left  to  his  son,  the 
great  Frederick  II,  a  compact  and  prosperous  state,  a 
weU-dlaciplined  army,  and  a  sum  of  nearly  nine  million 
thalers  in  his  treasur;%  Frederick  II  (1740-66)  dex- 
terously availed  himself  of  the  extfaordinary  advan* 
tagM  of  his  position  to  raise  Prussia  to  the  rank  of  one 
of  the  great  political  powers  of  Europe.  In  the  inter- 
vals between  his  great  wars,  he  devoted  all  his  ener- 
gies to  internal  improvement,  by  encouraging  agri- 
culture, trade,  and  commerce,  and  reorganizing  the  mil- 
itary, financial,  and  judicial  departments  of  the  State. 
By  his  liberal  views  in  regard  to  religion,  science,  and 
government,  he  inaugurated  a  system  whose  results  re- 
acted on  the  whole  of  Europe;  and  in  Germany,  more 
especially,  he  gave  a  new  stimulus  to  thought,  and 
roused  the  dormant  patriotism  of  the  people.  Frederick 
was  not  over-scrupulous  in  his  means  of  enlarging  his 
dominions,  as  he  proved  by  sharing  in  the  first  partition 
of  Poland  in  1772,  when  he  obtained  as  his  portion  near- 
ly all  West  Prussia  and  several  other  districts  in  East 
Prussia.  His  nephew  and  successor,  Frederick  William 
II  (1786-97),  aggrandized  his  kingdom  by  the  second 
and  third  inanitions  of  Poland  in  1798  and  1795.  Fred- 
erick WUUam  III  (1797-1840),  who  had  been  educated 
under  the  direction  of  his  grand-uncle  Frederick  the 
Great,  sucioeeded  his  father  in  1797,  at  a  time  of  ex- 
treme difficulty,  when  Continental  rulers  had  no  choice 
beyond  being  the  opponents,  the  tools,  or  the  victims 
of  French  republican  ambition.  By  endeavoring  to 
maintain  a  neutral  attitude,  Prussia  lost  her  political 
importance,  and  gained  no  real  friends,  but  many  covert 
enemies.  But  the  calamities  which  this  line  of  policy 
brought  upon  Prussia  roused  Frederick  William  from 
his  apathy,  and,  with  an  energy,  perseverance,  and  self- 
denial  worthy  of  all  praise,  he  devoted  himself,  with  his 
minister,  count  Hardenberg,  to  the  reorganization  of  the 
State.  In  the  ten  years  which  succeeded  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  Prussia  underwent  a  complete  reorganization. 
Trade  received  a  new  impulse  through  the  various  com- 
mercial treaties  made  with  the  maritime  nations  of  the 
world,  the  formation  of  excellent  roads,  the  establish- 
ment of  steam  and  sailing  packets  on  the  great  rivers, 
and,  at  a  later  period,  the  organization  of  the  customs 
treaty,  known  as  the  2k>llverein,  between  Prussia  and 
the  other  states  of  Northern  Germany,  and  through  the 
formation  of  an  extended  net-work  of  railways.  The 
most  ample  and  liberal  provision  was  made  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  education  over  every  part  of  the  kingdom  and 
to  every  class. 

In  like  manner,  the  established  Protestant  Church 
was  enriched  by  the  newly  inaugurated  system  of  gov- 
ernment supervention,  churches  were  built,  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  clergy  were  raised,  and  their  dwellings  im- 
proved ;  but,  not  content  with  that,  the  king  wished  to 
legislate  for  the  Church  in  accordance  with  a  set  plan, 
and  determined  to  force  a  union  of  the  Lutherans  and 
the  Reformed,  whose  unhappy  separation  was  painful  to 
the  devoted  king.  This  union  scheme  was  not  new.  A 
union  tendency  had  shown  itself  eariy  in  the  German 
Churcji,  and  attempts  were  made  to  bridge  over  the 
gulf  which  began  to  deepen  between  the  Lutherans  and 
the  Reformed  in  consequence  of  the  differences  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  so-called  Concordia 
of  Wittenberg  in  1536  and  the  A  uguatana  Variata  of 
1540,  with  which  also  the  Reformed  Synod  agreed,  are 
prominent  proofs  of  this.  For  neariy  half  a  century, 
John  Dureus  (died  1680),  an  Anglican  clergyman  and 
an  apostle  of  union,  travelled  about  for  the  accomplish- 


ment of  his  great  object;  but  each  of  the  three  great 
Protestant  churches — Lutheran,  Reformed,  and  Angli- 
can— contended  not  only  for  a  faith  in  the  Christ  re- 
vealed iu'the  Scriptures,  which  was  the  only  basis  of 
union  insisted  upon  by  him,  but  for  all  those  peculiari- 
ties which  separated  it  from  the  others.  An  agreement 
for  mutual  ecclesiastical  re«>gnition  (toUrantia  ecdencu^ 
fkd)  was  formed  on  the  principles  of  Caliztos  at  the  re- 
ligious conference  at  Cassel  m  1661,  and  resulted  in  the 
transfer  of  the  University  of  Rinteln  to  the  Reformed 
Church.  But'notwithstanding  these  concessions,  which 
gave  the  appearance  of  a  unionistic  and  tolerating  ten- 
dency, the  Lutheran  divines,  according  to  Tholuck,  de* 
dared  that  they  would  rather  hold  communion  with  the 
papists,  and  regarded  the  hope  that  even  Calvinists 
might  be  saved  as  a  ti^mptation  of  the  devil  {GeUi  d. 
bah,  TheoL  Wittadferfft,  p.  115,  169,  211).  Yet,  after 
the  Peace  of  Rjrswick,  when  it  became  urgently  impor- 
tant to  have  fraternal  connections  between  the  Protes* 
tant  nations  as  a  security  against  the  dangerous  exalta- 
tion of  the  Catholic  powers,  the  house  of  Prussia  took 
upon  itself  the  task  of  adjusting  the  dissensions  which 
prevailed,  principally  among  the  Lutherans,  by  a  union 
of  the  two  Protestant  churches.  The  elector  John 
Stgismund  of  Brandenburg,  while  accepting  the  Re- 
formed creed  in  1614,  did  nevertheless  adhere  to  the 
Augsburg  Confession — ^like  the  Brandenburg  and  Hes< 
sian  theologians  at  the  Leipsic  colloquium  in  1681 — and 
his  successors,  the  princes  of  Brandenburg  and  Prussia, 
who  remained  in  the  Reformed  communion,  always 
cherished  a  desire  to  bring  their  evangelical  people  to  a 
better  understanding,  and,  if  possible,  a  union  in  the 
government  and  worship  of  the  churches.  The  ap- 
pointment of  a  few  bishops  constituted  a  part  of  the 
ceremonial  at  the  coronation  of  the  first  king  of  Prussia 
(1700),  but  this  suggested  the  idea  of  a  union  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  form  of  government  which  prevailed 
in  the  Anglican  Church.  Temples  of  peace  and  union 
churches  were,  however,  consecrated  in  vain.  Leibnitz 
succeeded  in  breaking  off  the  negotiations.  There  was, 
none  the  less,  full  confidence  that  the  object  would  one 
day  be  brought  of  itself  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

When  the  wars  with  France  ended  so  favorably, 
the  king  thought  the  day  auspicious  for  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  dream  of  his  reigning  ancestry,  and  by  royal 
decree  of  Sept.  27, 1817  (the  Jubilee  of  the  Reformation), 
king  Frederick  William  III  declared  the  union  effected. 
But  the  various  Protestant  churches  refused  to  be  joined 
in  the  Utopian  union  prescribed  for  them.  New  diffi" 
culties  arose.  The  tendency  to  over-legisUtion  was 
long  the  predominating  evil  feature  of  Prussian  admin- 
istration. The  State,  without  regard  to  the  incongru- 
ous elements  of  which  it  was  composed,  was  divided  and 
subdivided  into  governmental  departments,  which  in 
their  turn,  under  some  head  or  other,  brought  every  in- 
dividual act  under  governmental  supervision,  to  the 
utter  annihilation  of  political  or  mental  independence. 
The  people,  when  they  gradually  began  to  comprehend 
the  nature  of  this  administrative  machinery,  saw  that  it 
made  no  provision  for  political  and  civil  liberty,  and  de- 
manded of  the  king  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  he  had 
given  in  1815  of  establishing  a  representative  constitu<* 
tion  for  the  whole  kingdom.  This  demand  was  evasive^ 
ly  met  by  the  king,  who  professed  to  take  high  relig-< 
ious  views  of  his  duty  as  a  sovereign,  and  its  immediate 
fruits  were  strenuous  efforts  on  his  part  to  check  the 
spirit  of  liberalism.  Every  measure  taken  by  other 
sovereigns  to  put  down  political  movements  was  vigor- 
ously ai)etted  by  him.  Siding  with  the  pietists  of  Ger- 
many, he  introduced  a  sort  of  Jesuitical  despotism.  The 
Landttdndey  or  provincial  estates,  organised  in  accord- 
ance with  the  system  of  the  Middle  Ages,  were  the  sole 
and  inadequate  mode  of  representation  granted  to  Prus- 
sia in  that  reign,  notwithstanding  the  pledge  made  to 
the  nation  for  a  full  and  general  representative  govern-* 
ment  A  further  attempt  made  forcibly  to  unite  Lu- 
theran and  Reformed  churches  by  royal  dectee  of  Feb, 
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28, 1834,  excited  univenal  indignatioD,  while  the  im- 
prisonment, at  a  later  period,  of  the  archbishops  of  Co- 
logne and  Gnesen  for  their  conduct  in  regard  to  the 
vexed  qaestion  of  mixed  marriages  involveA^the  king 
in  a  long  and  fruitless  dispute  with  the  pope.  In  his 
ecclesiastical  regulations,  the  king  was  generally  assist- 
ed by  the  gentle  Altenstein,  his  minister  for  public  wpr- 
ship,  with  whose  preferences  for  the  Hegelian  philoso- 
phy in  the  Church  and  in  •the  schools  he  was  often  dis- 
pleased, but  whom  he  never  would  quite  abandon. 
When  the  civil  power  had  absorbed  all  authorities  pe- 
culiarly ecclesiastical,  the  king  established  (1817)  provin- 
cial consistories,  whose  duties  were  confined  to  matters 
exclusively  spiritual,  and  did  not  include  the  location 
of  clergymen;  district  and  provincial  synods,  composed 
only  of  clergymen,  and  restricted  within  a  narrow  cir- 
cle of  duties,  but  intended  to  be  an  introduction  to  an 
imperial  synod;  and  a  ministry  for  public  worship, 
which  was  to  be  the  organ  through  which  the  royal 
authority  was  exercised  over  the  Church.  The  oath 
which  the  clergymen  were  to  take  bound  them  to  be 
the  servants  of  the  State  as  well  as  of  the  Church.  The 
development  which  had  taken  place  in  the  principles 
of  Protestantism,  and  the  modes  of  speech  occasioned 
by  the  new  scientific  and  literary  education  of  the  peo- 
ple, next  rendered  some*  alteration  of  the  language  of 
the  Church  indispensable.  New  liturgies  were  there- 
fore introduced  into  some  establbhed  churches  without 
attracting  much  attention.  A  common  form  of  worship 
seemed  to  become  necessary  by  the  union  which  by  the 
year  1821  had  been  ouheardly  effected.  The  theolog- 
ical commission  appointed  for  composing  such  an  in- 
strument in  Prussia  accomplished  nothing.  The  king 
then  published  an  Agenda  which  had  been  adopted  by 
his  cabinet  (1822)  for  the  use  of  the  court  church,  gave 
orders  that  it  should  be  introduced  into  the  garrison 
churches  of  his  kingdom,  and  recommended  it  to  all  the 
congregations  of  the  realm,  instead  of  the  conflicting 
and  arbitrar}'  forms  which  had  previously  been  used  in 
the  different  provinces.  But  it  met  with  much  opposi- 
tion. The  Reformed  complained  that  it  savored  too 
much  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  formula.  They  objected, 
too,  to  the  burning  of  candles  in  broad  daylight,  and 
the  kneeling  and  singing  of  the  preacher  before  the 
altar,  and  the  like,  which  seemed  to  them  to  betray 
a  Koman  Catholic  spirit.  The  rigid  Lutherans  com- 
plained that  it  was  not  sufficiently  orthodox,  and  was 
too  much  reformed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  adherents 
of  the  early  theology  of  illuminism  found  it  too  ortho- 
dox, too  much  in  sympathy  with  the  old  ecclesiasti- 
dsm.  They  did  not  perceive  in  it  their  own  theological 
opinions,  but  just  the  reverse ;  and  it  was  from  their 
standpoint  that  they  very  properly  hesitated  to  make 
use  of  expressions  and  ceremonies  with  which  they 
could  connect  no  other  sense  than  one  contradictory  to 
their  convictions.  Some,  also,  were  displeased  with  a 
heterogeneous  political  clement  which  they  discovered 
in  it.  But  no  general  opposition  to  it  was  apparent  un- 
til the  government  took  some  steps  to  draw  over  the 
churches  by  various  temptations  or  by  coercion,  and 
some  authors  contended  that  a  strict  conformity  to  the 
liturgy  should  be  required  by  a  law  on  the  territorial 
system.  In  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  no  synodal  con- 
stitution was  carried  into  effect;  for  even  the  victorious 
political  party  took  no  pleasure  in  a  measure  which  so 
forcibly  reminded  them  of  the  promised  representative 
system.  It  was  only  in  Westphalia  and  the  Rhenish 
provinces  that  a  synodal  form  on  the  basis  of  ancient 
usages  was  introduced  (1835),  but  even  there  the  sys- 
tem left  as  much  to  be  desired  as  it  actually  fulfilled. 
The  appointment  of  general  superintendents  (1829), 
with  means  at  command  for  a  very  extensive  sphere  of 
personal  influence,  was  looked  upon  as  a  restoration  of 
the  titular  bishops  to  their  former  prelatical  position, 
and  hence  as  the  commencement  of  a  Protestant  episco- 
pacy The  controversy  now  became  legal,  and  the 
Jurists  and  theologians  pronounced  their  different  opin- 


ions in  answering  the  question  as  to  how  far  the  king, 
as  the  prince  of  the  country,  was  authorized  in  prescrib- 
ing his  ecclesiastical  usages  to  the  people  and  in  feast- 
ing a  particular  service  upon  them.  It  was  only  after 
new  negotiations  and  revisions,  in  which  all  possible 
consideration  was  shown  for  personal  wishes  and  the 
traditions  of  the  country,  that  the  liturgy  entered  into 
full  force  (1830)  as  that  of  the  Uniied  Evangdical  State 
Church.  By  the  union  it  was  opposed  even  after  this; 
and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a  second  decree  was  nec- 
essary (1834)  to  give  the  stamp  of  the  government  anew 
to  the  effort.  The  result  was  a  public  outbreak.  In 
Silesia,  especially,  there  was  much  trouble,  and  the  re- 
fractory spirit  assumed  an  alarming  form.  Removals, 
military  force,  and  emigration  were  the  sad  results ;  and 
finally  there  occurred  a  disunion  among  the  Lutherans 
themselves — some  yielding  to  the  force  of  circumstances, 
others  pushing  their  cause  to  the  utmost,  and  still  others 
going  to  ruin  in  sectarianism.    See  Lutherasiism. 

The  accession  of  Frederick  WiUiam  IV,  in  1840, 
seemed  to  open  a  better  prospect  to  the  friends  of  con- 
stitutional freedom,  but  the  reality  was  scarcely  equal 
to  the  expectations  which  had  been  warranted  by  the 
professions  of  the  government.  Still,  new  hopes  and 
requirements  had  been  excited,  and  a  new  life  was  in- 
fused into  every  department  of  the  State.  Every  branch 
of  science,  art,  and  literature  was  understood  to  receive 
the  attentive  consideration  of  the  sovereign,  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  actuated  by  a  love  of  universal  progress. 
He  made  similar  professions  in  regard  to  religious  tol- 
eration, but  the  pietistic  tendencies  of  his  government 
exerted  a  forced  and  prejudicial  influence  in  public  ad- 
ministration everywhere. 

At  an  early  period  of  his  reign,  the  king  had  ex- 
pressed his  determination  to  allow  the  Chnrch,  over 
which  the  crown  had  acquired  supreme  power  during 
the  Reformation,  freely  to  form  for  itself  its  own  exter- 
nal organisation.  The  transfer  of  a  part  of  the  ecclesi- 
astic administration  from  the  provincial  governments  to 
the  consistories  in  1845  might  be  construed  as  an  ex- 
pedient to  get  an  easier  control  of  the  Church  by  the 
appointment  of  persons  of  a  particular  party.  But  when 
the  provincial  synods  had  assembled  in  1844,  composed 
of  the  superintendents  of  each  of  the  six  eastern  prov- 
inces, and  a  clergyman  chosen  from  each  diocese,  the 
king  called  a  General  Synod  at  Berlin — not  of  represent- 
atives, but  of  distinguished  persons  in  the  Church,  thir- 
ty-seven of  whom  were  clergymen  and  thirty -eight 
were  laymen.  Under  the  presidency  of  the  minister  for 
public  worship,  during  a  session  continued  from  June  2 
u>  Aug.  30, 1846, ''  this  body,"  says  Hase,  ^  which  made 
no  pretensions  to  a  legal  authority,  but  had  no  restraint 
on  the  expression  of  its  opinions,  and  acted  on  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  the  proceedings  of  the  provincial  syn- 
ods, presented  its  views  of  the  existing  wants  of  the 
Church.  Its  plan  for  a  future  ecclesiastical  constitution 
combined  the  consistorial  administration  proceeding  di- 
rectly from  the  crown  with  the  synods  proceeding  direct- 
ly from  the  congregations  in  regularly  ascending  circles. 
The  assembly  had  not  been  convened  without  some  ref- 
erence to  its  nature,  and  only  a  single  voice  was  raised 
in  it  in  behalf  of  undisguised  rationalism.  But  as  the 
great  majority  there,  as  well  as  in  the  previous  provin- 
cial synods,  declared  itself  against  not  only  uncondition- 
al freedom  of  instruction,  but  the  compulsory  obligation 
of  creeds,  the  party  led  by  the  Evangelical  Church  Jour* 
nal  found  itself  in  a  decided  minority.  The  moral  im- 
possibility of  compelling  men  to  adhere  to  the  old  creeds 
was  conceded;  and  yet  it  was  thought  indispensable  to 
the  completion  of  the  union  that  a  confession  of  faith 
should  be  formed,  to  serve  as  a  formula  for  ordination. 
But  the  confession  then  composed  expressed  only  those 
sentiments  which  are  essential  to  Protestant  Christian- 
ity in  Scriptural  language,  and  without  the  precision  of 
theological  science.  The  orthodox  minority  (fourteen 
to  forty-eight),  therefore,  had  reason  to  complain,  not- 
withstanding all  that  was  said  fur  their  satisfaction,  that 
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the  adoption  of  the  new  confession  was  a  virtual  abro- 
gation of  the  old.**  The  only  concession  to  those  con- 
gregations and  patrons  who  were  especially  attached  to 
the  Lutheran  or  the  Reformed  type  of  doctrine  or  wor- 
ship was  the  assurance  given  them  that  they  should 
have  full  liberty^  without  endangering  the  development 
and  existence  of  the  union,  to  use  their  respective  con- 
fessions, if  they  wished,  in  a  regular  manner,  to  bring 
those  clergymen  whom  they  called  under  obligation  to 
some  creed.  But  the  orthodox  opposition  from  with- 
out, in  whose  eyes  such  a  body  seemed  a  robber-synod, 
in  which  Christ  was  denied,  was  powerful  enough,  at 
least,  to  postpone  the  execution  of  these  enactments,  al- 
though the  ecclesiastical  authorities  had  given  them  a 
unanimous  concurrence,  and  had  pronounced  them  of 
urgent  importance.  The  superior  Consistory  was  the 
only  court  finally  formed  under  them  (January,  1848)  ^ 
but  as  this  was  not  sustained  by  any  contemporary 
synodal  regulations,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  mere  party 
authority. 

While  the  government  and  the  Church  gained  so  lit- 
tle, the  people  became  more  and  more  restless.  There 
was  a  general  displeasure  agaiust  the  bureaucratic  spirit 
of  over^goveming  which  characterized  the  administra- 
tion-and.  became  daily  more  irksome  to  the  nation.  In 
the  Church  it  resulted  in  the  successful  formation  of  free 
churches  or  Protestant  communities  espousing  the  in- 
terests of  a  rational  Cbrbtianity.  A  contemporaneous 
excitement  which  had  arisen  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  as  the  result  of  the  schismatic  movement  due 
to  the  stand  taken  by  the  chaplain  Ronge  on  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  so-called  koi^  coat  (q.  v.)  of  Treves, 
further  complicated  the  ecclesiastical  relations.  In  the 
State,  revolution  ensued.  The  king  and  his  advisers, 
underrating  the  importance  of  the  movement  of  1848  in 
Germany,  thought  they  had  satisfied  the  requirements 
of  the  hour  by  granting  a  few  unimportant  reforms 
and  making  equivocal  promises  of  further  concessions. 
When  at  length,  however,  the  cidzens  and  troops  came 
into  colluion,  and  blood  was  shed,  Frederick  William 
came  forward  as  the  proposed  regenerator  of  his  coun- 
try, offering  to  lay  down  his  royal  title  and  merge  his 
kingdom  in  the  common  fatherland,  for  the  salvation  of 
which  he  recommended  a  cordial  union  of  all  German 
princes  and  people  in  one  bond,  and  proposing  himself 
as  the  leader  and  guide  of  this  new  Germany.  His  own 
subjects,  and  at  first  many  Germans  in  other  states, 
were  carried  away  by  these  Utopian  schemes.  The 
publication  of  a  political  amnesty,  the  nomination  of  a 
liberal  ministry,  the  recognition  of  a  civic  guard,  the  re- 
tirement of  the  prince  of  Prussia,  the  heir  presumptive 
— ^with  whom  every  arbitrary  measure  of  government 
was  believed  to  originate — and  the  summoning  of  a  rep- 
resentative chamber  to  discuss  the  proposed  constitution 
—all  tended  to  allay  the  general  discontent.  But  when 
the  National  Assembly  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  in 
1851,  in  disregard  of  the  wishes  of  the  Prussian  king, 
declined  to  accept  his  proffered  services,  and  elected  the 
archduke  of  Austria  as  lieutenant-general  of  Germany, 
his  ardor  in  the  cause  of  the  fatherland  cooled,  his 
pledges  to  his  own  subjects  were  evaded  as  long  and  as 
completely  as  the  occasion  permitted,  and  his  policy  be- 
came more  strongly  tinged  than  before  with  the  jealousy 
of  Austria.  His  powerful  co-operation  in  putting  down 
the  insurrection  in  Poland  and  the  democratic  party  in 
Baden  gave,  however,  ample  proof  of  his  determined  op- 
position to  every  popular  demonstration  against  abso- 
lutism. The  only  exception  during  his  reign  is  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Prussians  in  the  war  of  the  Sleswig-Holstein 
duchies,  when  the  Prussians,  acting  in  concert  with  the 
disaffected  against  their  sovereign,  the  king  of  Den- 
mark, occupied  the  ducal  provinces  in  the  name  and  on 
behalf  of  the  diet.  But  th  is  was  the  work  rather  of  him 
who  is  now  emperor  of  Germany,  and  is  capable  of  ex- 
planation even  from  an  ultraproyalistic  standpoint.  The 
latter  yean  of  the  reign  of  king  Frederick  William  IV 
were  characterized  by  great  advance  in  the  material 


prosperity  and  internal  improvement  of  the  country. 
Extensive  lines  of  railway  and  post-roads  were  opened, 
the  river  navigation  was  greatly  facilitated,  treaties  of 
commerce  were  formed  with  foreign  countries,  great 
expansion  was  given  to  the  Prussian  and  North  German 
Zollverein,  the  army  was  put  upon  a  footing  of  hitherto 
unprecedented  efficiency'  of  arms  and  artillery,  and  the 
educational  system  of  the  country  was  still  further  de- 
veloped. The  political  freedom  of  Prussia  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  said  to  have  made  equal  advance.  The  Cham- 
bers which  met  for  the  discussion  and  framing  of  a 
constitutional  mode  of  government  were  constantly  in- 
temipted  and  obstructed  in  the  prosecution  of  their  task ; 
and  the  constitution,  which  is  now  established  by  law, 
was  modified  every  year  between  1850  and  1857,  wuil 
it  may  be  said  to  retain  few  of  its  original  features. 

In  the  Church  also  the  great  storm  of  1848  wrought 
destructively.  An  ecclesiastical  administration  became 
odious,  and  count  Schwerin,  the  minister  for  public  wor- 
ship, saw  himself  obliged  to  keep  watch  over  the  actions 
of  the  consistories,  which  finally  so  displeased  him  that 
he  dissolved  the  superior  consistory.  He  then  appoint- 
ed a  committee  to  devise  a  synodal  constitution,  to  be 
submitted  to  an  imperial  synod  which  should  soon  after 
be  convened,  that  thus  the  Church  might  construct  her 
future  organization  for  herself.  The  outline  of  the  elec- 
toral law  for  the  appointment  of  synods  was  published, 
and  defended.by  counsellors  of  the  crown  versed  in  ec- 
clesiastical law.  It  proposed  that  the  deputies  should  be 
elected  by  the  congregations,  but  that  the  existing  syn- 
ods should  be  made  use  of  in  the  western  provinces,  and 
that  district  and  provincial  synods  should  be  arranged 
so  as  to  serve  for  electoral  bodies  in  the  eastern.  Be- 
fore the  appointed  synod  could  have  its  meeting,  the 
revolution  was  throttled,  and  the  government  again 
abandoned  all  these  liberal  measures.  It  even  denounced 
the  clamor  for  a  synodal  constitution  as  an  Ul-conceakd 
enmity  to  Christ  (!),  and  the  whole  scheme  of  an  election 
by  the  people  as  a  denial  of  God  (!).  The  constitution 
of  Jan.  31, 1850,  retaine<l,  with  respect  to  religion,  the 
whole  essential  spirit  of  the  German  fundamental  laws. 
A  collegiate  supreme  ecdesicuUcal  council  to  decide  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  Church  was  formed  by  order  of  the 
king  from  the  evangelical  portion  of  the  ministry  of 
public  worship,  and  a  system  of  rules  for  the  regulation 
of  congregational  affairs  was  bestowed  upon  the  six 
eastern  provinces.  The  supreme  ecclesiastical  council 
from  that  period  governed  the  Church  in  the  king's 
name;  and  Von  Raumer,  the  minister  for  public  worship, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Chambers,  declared  that  the  new 
doctrine  was  that  the  Evangelical  Church  exercises  her 
constitutional  right  independently  to  regulate  and  ad- 
minister her  affairs,  by  entire  separation  from  and  con- 
sequent independence  of  the  State,  and  by  government 
according  to  her  ancient  constitution  by  the  sover- 
eign as  her  most  prominent  member.  By  this  happy 
thought  anxiety  for  the  independence  of  the  Church 
was  tranquillized,  and  the  Chambers  succeeded  in  re- 
pelling all  complaints  about  violations  of  those  articles 
of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State  which  relate  to  the 
independence  of  the  Evangelical  Church.  The  plan  fox 
congregational  government,  which  was  looked  upon  as 
the  basis  of  true  ecclesiastical  freedom,  contained  a  sus- 
picious limitation  of  the  power  of  choosing  the  vestries^ 
and  an  extraordinary  requisition  that  the  private  mem- 
bers should  be  bound  by  the  three  principal  creeds,  the 
confessions  of  the  Reformation,  and  certain  general  laws 
for  the  Church  which  were  yet  unknown.  In  some  of 
the  eastern  provinces  this  plan  was  protested  against 
by  parties  opposed  to  each  other,  but  it  was  at  last 
gradually  admitted  into  roost  of  the  congregations. 
The  free  congregations  (numbering  about  forty  in  Prus- 
sia and  the  contiguous  countries),  which  had  in  1848, 
like  almost  all  associations,  taken  some  part  in  politics, 
and  whose  leaders  had  to  some  extent  been  involved  in 
the  movements  of  the  day,  had  nearly  all  their  houses 
of  worship  closed  by  the  police  under  the  new  law  against 
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political  societies.  These  proceedings  were  partially 
confirmed  by  the  judicial  courts;  but  some  measures  of 
the  police  seemed  so  inconsistent  with  the  freedom  of 
conscience  guaranteed  by  the  fundamental  laws  that 
inqoiries  were  instituted  respecting  them  even  in  the 
Chambers  (1852),  where  the  government  had  avowed 
its  determination  to  exterminate  by  every  legal  means 
the  whole  system  of  dissent.  The  supreme  ecclesiasti- 
cal council  excommunicated  all  the  free  congregations, 
without  reference  to  the  various  tendencies  among 
them,  and  pronounced  their  baptisms  invalid,  while  the 
civil  courts  punished  every  official  act  of  their  ministers 
as  an  invasion  of  the  clerical  office.  Still  there  was  con- 
flict between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  the 
crown  saw  itself  perplexed  daily  with  the  disadvanta- 
ges of  dissent.  By  royal  edicts  of  March  6, 1852,  and 
July  12, 1853,  the  union  movement  was  again  given  a 
new  lease  of  life,  the  king  having  determined  to  do 
away  with  religious  differences  among  all  Protestants. 
The  result  was  far  from  gratifying. .  In  the  very  next 
fall  (October,  1853)  Dr.  Kupp  started  a  new  congrega- 
tion, in  which  the  Bible  was  accepted  as  the  original 
source  of  truth,  and  the  imitation  of  Christ  was  made 
the  supreme  end  of  life.  All  ecclesiasticism  was  ig- 
nored. In  1856  (Nov.  4-Dec  5)  a  general  conference 
assembled  to  remedy  these  dissensions,  but  it  failed 
to  accomplish  anything.  The  king  remained  iumtnut 
epiicopuSf  but  the  Protestants  retained  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  Jan.  81, 1850,  tit.  ii,  art.  12,  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  the  more  recent  immigrations  from  foreign  lands 
have  made  Prussia  the  home  of  Protestants  of  idl  shades 
of  religious  opinion. 

The  obvious  benefits  of  the  presbyterial  and  s}'nodal 
constitution  in  the  Rhenish  and  VVestphalian  churches, 
the  fuller  co-operation  there  of  ministers  and  elders,  the 
greater  activity  of  the  laity,  the  room  afforded  for  the 
exercise  of  discipline,  the  variety  of  home  mission  work, 
and  the  facility  for  checking  rationalistic  tendencies, 
which  had  given  the  Khcuish  and  Westphalian  branch 
of  the  Prussian  Church  so  great  a  power  and  influence, 
were  so  apparent  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
the  leading  authorities  of  the  Prussian  Church  not  to 
desire  to  extend  this  form  of  government,  moiUfied  by 
the  consistorial  constitution,  over  all  her  old  provinces. 
Consequently  a  royal  order  of  June  29, 1850,  introduced 
the  institution  of  the  general  Church  courts,  and  by  an- 
other of  Sept.  10, 1873,  it  became  definitively  the  plat- 
form for  the  congregations  and  synods  there,  while  an 
extraordinary  general  synod  for  these  provinces  was 
announced.  This  synod  was  appointed  by  royal  decree, 
to  consist  of  the  eleven  general  superintendents,  of 
twelve  deputies  of  the  theological  and  the  juridical  fac- 
ulties, of  thirty  membere  to  be  elected  by  the  king,  and 
of  150  members  of  the  eight  provincial  synods,  who 
were  to  be  composed  of  not  less  than  one  third  laymen 
and  one  third  ministers.  This  general  synod  met  for 
the  first  time  from  Nov.  24  to  Dec  18, 1875.  The  new 
ecclesiastical  constitution  of  Prussia  provides  for  a  reg- 
ular meeting  of  this  general  body  at  the  call  of  the 
king  every  six  years.  The  king  is  represented  in  it  by 
the  president  of  the  Oberldrchenraih,  the  highest  Church 
tribunal  in  the  state.  The  jurisdiction  and  competency 
of  the  general  synod,  as  summarized  by  a  correspondent 
of  The  Central  Chritiian  Advocatfi  are  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing, which  indicates  also  the  nature  of  the  connec- 
tion between  Church  and  State : 

*'  1.  The  funeral  synod  co-operates  with  the  kliig>  func- 
tionaries for  promoting  the  intere^t^  of  the  State  Church 
on  the  basis  of  the  evnn^relical  confe!>fiinu8  of  faith.  2. 
Laws  enacted  by  the  klngr,  as  bend  nf  the  Church,  must 
have  its  assent.  It  msv  also  propose  new  measures,  bnt 
these  cannot  be  laid  before  the  king  for  sanction  until  the 
cnlius  minister' hns  examined  them  and  fonnd  nothiuq; 
incompntible  with  the  interests  of  the  State  in  them.  S. 
It  leg^lates  exdiiis1v«)y  on:  the  amonut  of  liberty  of 
teaching  wHhin  the  Charch;  religions  oualiflcntions  nud 
ordination  vows  of  the  candidates  of  ministry;  liturgies, 
bvmnnls,  and  catechisms;  holy  days  to  be  introdnced  or 
aoolinhed ;  and  the  form  of  diecipllue  for  refractonr  Chnrrh 
membens  and  niinistero.    ^.  It  controls  the  funds  which 


the  Oberkire/tennUh  had,  and  also  the  expenditure  of  the 
appropriations  for  the  Church  from  the  national  treasury, 
which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  cnltns  minister  heretofore. 
5.  Reinilar  and  periodical  taxes  upon  the  congregations 
for^^hnich  pnrposes  can  only  be  levied  by  its  consent  6. 
It  can  incite  the  king's  fanctiouaries  (OberkirehenrcUh  and 
consistories)  to  greater  activity  by  taking  the  initiative  Id 
proposing  snch  new  measures  as  are  conducive  to  the 
Church's  wel  fare.  The  Oberkirehettrath  cannot  n^ect  them 
without  giving  its  motives.  7.  It  preserves  the  nnion  of 
the  State  Church  interest  by  revoking  any  such  resoln- 
tions  of  a  prominent  synod  as  may  be  incompatible  with 
the  Church  at  large.'* 

The  Advocate  then  continues  as  follows : 

**The  king,  as  9ummu»  epieeopua,  governs  the  Chnrch 
indirectly  through  its  consistories— one  in  each  province 
—composed  entirely  of  theologians,  except  the  president, 
who  must  be  a  jurist,  and  directly  through  the  Oberktreh^ 
enrath— the  highest  Chnrch  tribnnal  in  the  state  — to 
whom  the  consistories  are  responsible." 

Between  the  sessions  of  the  general  synod  a  cabinet^ 

composed  of  seven  members,  carries  oat  the  measures 

of  the  general  synod,  and  confers  with  the  Oberkircha^ 

rath  respecting  new  measures. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  the  membera  of  the  Lutheran  and 
the  comparatively  few  Reformed  churches  in  Prussia  to 
meet  in  the  same  synods,  because  the  union  movement 
has  not  only  given  rise  to  a  common  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative tiasis,  but  prepared  the  membere  and  con- 
gregations, notwithstanding  all  the  value  they  assign  to 
their  particular  creeds,  to  lay  greater  stress  upon  tha^ 
which  they  have  in  common  than  upon  that  on  which 
they  differ.  The  Lutheran  churches  have  the  Con/et^ 
tio  Auguttana  Invariata  from  June  25,  1530  (or  the 
Avffustana  Variata  from  1540),  the  Apologia  Conft§^ 
nonii  A  vffuttante,  the  A  riicuU  Smakalderif  the  Cafe^* 
chitmus  Minor  and  Major  Luiheri,  and  the  Formula 
Concordia  (1577).  The  Reformed  Church  has  the  Hei- 
delberg Catechbm  (1563),  which  it  highly  values.  The 
authority  of  these  creeds — the  Minor  Catechism  and 
the  Con/estio  August  ana  perhaps  excepted-^  is  not 
binding  in  all  the  details;  and  in  the  ordination  vow 
no  declaration  of  allegiance  to  the  symbols  is  expected 
from  the  young  minister,  so  that  some  of  the  creeds 
have  nearly  disappeared.  So  thoroughly  has  the  old 
spirit  of  division  died  out  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
opposition  to  communion  of  the  two  bodies  in  the  same 
church.  Nor  is  this  practice  confined  to  the  United 
Church  of  Prussia;  it  is  equally  prevalent  in  the  other 
union  churches  of  Germany,  in  the  former  duchy  of 
Nassau,  in  Anhalt-Bemburg,  Deasau,  Birkenfeld,  Baden, 
in  the  former  electorate  of  Hesse,  in  Saxe- Weimar,  in 
Hildburghausen,  Waldeck,  Wttrtemberg,  and  in  one  part 
of  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse.  In  £a8t  Friesland  the 
union  has  extended  only  to  the  government,  and  not  to 
worship  or  doctrine,  in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  in  the  union 
deed,  stress  is  laid  on  the  common  scriptural  ground  of 
the  churches. 

With  the  accession  of  king  WiUiam  I,  Prussia's  most 
brilliant  page  of  hif  tory  opens.  The  civil  and  eccleai* 
astical  affairs  of  that  country  now  became  the  hbtory 
of  a  united,  prosperous,  and  powerful  people.  Though 
Bismarck,  as  premier,  himself  controls  pretty  much  all 
the  measures  civil  and  ecclesiastical;  though  he  at  first 
indicated  by  his  lines  of  action  a  policy  of  abeolutLsm 
and  bureaucracy,  time  has  unfolded  a  liberal  and  prac- 
tical tendency  in  the  government,  and  the  only  severe 
opposition  now  encountered  is  from  the  low  social  de> 
mocracy — in  this  countiy  known  as  Communism — and 
from  the  ultra-Romish  subjects,  who  wage  war  against 
the  repressive  measures  adopted  by  the  government 
against  Ultramontanism  and  Jesuitism,  because  of  the 
dangers  they  brood  against  the  State.  See  Ultba- 
MOKTANiSM.  The  war  of  1866  with  Austria  establishecl 
the  superiority  of  Prussia  in  Germany ;  the  war  with 
France  in  1870  solidified  the  work  of  the  intervening 
years,  and  gave  to  the  little  kingdom  the  imperial 
power  on  the  170th  anniversary  of  the  day  when  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg  assumed  the  crown  of  Prusstc. 

II.  Religious  Statistics,  —  1.  6^en^ra/.  —  According  to 
the  census  of  1875,  of  the  25,742,404  inhabitants  of 
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Prussia,  16,636,990  retutn^  themselves  as  belonging  to 
the  £vangelical  National  Church;  of  these,  18,266,620 
are  of  the  United  Church,  2,905,250  Lutherans,  and 
465,120  of  the  Reformed  Church.  Of  those  who  are 
not  of  the  National  Church,  there  are  40,680  Luther- 
ans, 35,080  Reformed,  8710  Moravians,  2620  Irving- 
ites,  12,210  Baptists,  14,650  Mennonites,  2080  Angli- 
cans, Methodists,  etc.,  8,625,840  Catholics,  1450  Greek 
Church,  4800  German  Catholics,  17,880  Freethinkers, 
etc.,  339,790  Jews,  and  4674  of  various  other  beliefs. 
The  Old  Catholics  are  mentioned  below.  The  Roman 
Catholic  population  of  Pnissia  decreased  so  rapidly  after 
the  introduction  of  Protestantism  that  at  the  accession 
of  Frederick  II  in  1740  there  were  onlv  50,000  Catholics 
in  a  population  of  2,150,000  souls;  the  proportion  of  the 
Catholics  to  the  Protestants  was,  in  other  words,  one  to 
forty-three.  The  kings  did  not  recur  to  coercive  meas- 
ures, but  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Prussia 
hated  Romanism,  and  caused  it  to  undergo  heavy  tri- 
als. When  Prussia  acquired  Silesia,  and  after  the  divi- 
sion of  Poland,  it  was  less  of  a  Protestant  power.  The 
number  of  the  Catholics  was  so  considerably  increased, 
especially  after  the  treaty  of  Luneville  (1801),  that  both 
communions  were  represented  by  nearly  eqiuil  num- 
bers. This  was  again  changed  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
the  two  treaties  of  Paris,  and  the  congress  of  Vienna. 
At  present  the  Evangelical  Church  constitutes  a  major- 
ity in  the  provinces  of  Schleswig-Holstein  (99  per 
cent),  Pomerania  (97),  Brandenburg  (95),  Saxony  (93), 
Hanover  (87),  Hesse-Nassau  (70),  and  Prussia  (70) ;  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Hohenzi>llera  (93  per  cent.), 
the  Rhine  provinces  (73),  Posen  (64),  Westphalia  (53), 
and  Silesia  (51).  Of  the  Jews,  fully  one  half  live  in  the 
eastern  (formerly  Polish)  provinces.  The  members  of 
all  churches  recognised  by  the  government  enjoy  equal 
civil  rights.  The  Old  Catholics  (q.  v.)  have  been  recog- 
nised as  a  part,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the 
bbhop  elected  by  them  as  a  bishop  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Other  denominations  (Baptists,  Methodists,  German 
Catholics,  and  Free  Congregationalists)  are  barely  tol- 
erated, though  the  constitution  guarantees  full  religious 
liberty.  The  Greek  Church  is  also  represented  in  Prussia. 
One  of  the  Greek  communities  belongs  to  the  PhUippuu 
(q.  v.),  a  branch  of  the  Greek  Raskolniks,  who  seceded 
in  the  17th  century  from  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church. 
Like  the  Mennonites,  they  refuse  the  military  service. 
Their  principal  colony  is  at  Ait-Ukta,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Poland.  The  Mennonites  are  tolerate<l,  with  some 
restrictions :  they  cannot  increase  their  real  estate,  be- 
cause the  military  service  is  in  contradiction  with  their 
religious  opinions.  They  are  in  consequence  in  a  state 
of  emigration,  and  their  number  decreases.  Since  1830 
they  enjoy  the  same  civil  rights  as  all  other  Christian 
subjects.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  directed  by 
the  two  archbishops  of  Posen  and  Gnesen,  and  Cologne, 
under  whom  stand  the  four  bishoprics  of  Culm,  MUn- 
ster,  Paderbom,  and  Treves.  The  two  episcopal  sees  of 
Breslau  and  Ermland  are  directly  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  pope ;  while  the  district  of  Glatz,  in  Silesia,  be- 
longs to  the  archbishopric  of  Prague,  and  Katscher,  in 
Upper  Silesia,  to  that  of  Olmutz.  In  1864  the  Protes- 
tants had  rather  more  than  9000  licensed  places  of  wor- 
ship, with  6500  ordained  clerg}'men;  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  nearly  8000  churches  and  chapels,  with 
upwards  of  6000  priests.  In  1867  there  were  24,382 
churches  of  all  denominations,  and  224  monastic  or  con- 
ventual establishments,  with  5613  inmates,  mostly  de- 
voted to  purposes  of  e<lucation,  or  nursing  the  sick. 

2.  Education, — Education  is  compulsory  in  Pnissia, 
and  its  management  and  direction  are  under  the  control 
of  the  State.  In  no  country  are  better  or  ampler  means 
supplied  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  all  classes 
of  the  community.  Prussia  has  nine  universities,  viz. 
KonigSberg,  Berlin,  Greifswald,  Breslau,  Halle,  Bonn, 
Kiel,  Gottingen.  and  Marburg,  with  5673  students,  and 
two  Catholic  colleges  at  Braunsberg  and  MUnster.  At 
the  close  of  1867  there  were  in  Prussia  33.942  schools 


and  educational  establishments  of  every  kind,  exclusive 
I  of  the  imiversities;  and  of  these  153  were  colleges  or 
gymnasia,  about  1000  classical  private  schools,  58  uorr 
mal,  about  700  art,  trade,  and  industrial  schools,  and 
about  25,000  public  elementary  schools,  with  35,000 
teachers,  and  about  3,000,000  scholars.  (See  below.) 
The  management  of  the  elementary  national  schools  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  local  communities;  but  the  State 
appoints  the  teachers,  and  in  part  pays  their  salaries, 
the  remainder  being  supplied  by  the  public.  In  addi- 
tion tt>  the  libraries  of  the  several  universities,  there  is 
the  Royal  Librar}'  of  Berlin,  with  500,000  volumes  and 
about  10,000  MSS.  Among  the  numerous  scientific,  ar- 
tistic, and  literary  schools  and  societies  of  Prussia,  thQ 
following  are  some  of  the  more  distinguished  :  the 
Academy  of  Arts,  foundeil  in  1699 ;  the  Royal  Museum 
of  Arts;  the  Academy  of  Sciences;  the  Natural  History, 
Geographical,  and  Polytechnic  societies  of  Berlin ;  the 
Antiquarian  Society  of  Stettiu;  the  Breslau  Natural 
History  and  Historical  societies,  etc. 

8.  Charitifa. — Prussia  has  a  large  number  of  benevo- 
lent institutions,  towards  the  maintenance  of  which  the 
Sute  gives  annually  about  £16,000  sterling.  In  1861 
there  were  about  1000  public  civil  and  military  infirma- 
ries, in  which  upwards  of  170,000  patients  were  under 
treatment,  and  between  7000  and  8000  poor-  and  alms- 
houses; while  800,000  poor  received  support  through 
these  institutions  or  by  extraneous  relief.  Prussia  is 
supplied  with  asylums  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind 
and  the  maimed,  and  has  good  schools  for  training  mid- 
wives,  nurses,  etc. 

4.  Churches. — We  append  a  sketch  of  the  principal 
German  churches,  because  it  will  in  some  manner  enrich 
the  article,  and  will,  besides,  greatly  add  to  what  has 
been  said  in  the  article  Gkriiaxv.  The  sketch  and  the 
statistics  are  taken  fntm  the  report  of  the  Pan-Presby- 
terian Council  in  Edinburgh  in  1877. 

"I.  OmstUuHon.—Kaclx  German  state  aud  each  free  city 
has  a  Chnrch  of  Its  own,  in  which  the  princes  or  the 
magistrates,  by  whose  co-t»peratlon  the  churches  were 
reformed,  have  to  some  extent,  since  the  Diet  of  Spe.ver 
ill  1R2C,  enjoyed  the  supreme  admintstratlTe  power.  This 
power  they  generslly  exercUe  by  proxy,  1.  e.  through  the 
minister  of  worship  (Pmssin,  Baden,  Saxe  -  Altenbnrg, 
grnnd-dnchy  of  Hesse,  Mecklenburg,  Wftrtemberg) ;  in 
other  ctifefi  through  the  Supreme  Church  Council,  or  Ober- 
kircheiirath  (Prussia,  1S49,  1850;  Mecklenbnrg-Schwerin, 
18^19;  Baden):  or  through  the  general  snperintendents, 
the  coimistorie^  and  snperintendents.  To  some  extent, 
likewise,  for  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  the  gov- 
ernments have  shared  the  admiuistratiou  of  the  Chnrch 
with  the  district,  provincial,  and  general  synods  (Prnssia, 
Wfirtenibercr,  Boden,  Bnvaria,  01denl>urg).  This  form  of 
Church  government  ts  called  the  eongUttorial  (IToiutsto- 
rialv^/oMmmff). 

"The  Oei-inan  churches  have  derived  much  benefit 
from  the  hnn(1«  of  the  princes ;  bnt  the  (lact  that  these  ex- 
ercise the  right  of  control  has  often  hindered  the  devel- 
opment of  the  energies,  the  liberality,  and  the  practical 
sen^e  of  the  lay  element  and  the  members  of  the  congre- 
gations at  large,  as  well  as  prevented  the  co-operation  of 
the  ministers  and  the  ne«mle  in  Chnrch  work.  Like  the 
noble  king  Frederick  William  IV  of  Prussia,  who  longed 
to  resign  nis  episcopal  functions  into  the  proper  hands, 
some  of  the  best  princes  have  felt  the  necessity  of  giving 
more  »e]f-govemment  and  liberty  to  the  chnrches,  and  the 
presbyterial  and  synodal  constitution  in  the  newly  devel- 
oped form  in  which  It  has  been  given  In  Prnssia  Is  an  en- 
deavor in  this  direction. 

*'  In  some  of  the  Reformed  chnrches,  as  In  the  Palati- 
nate, the  mode  of  government  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Lu- 
theran chnrches ;  %ut  in  others  the  presbyterial  and  syn- 
odal constitntion  was  developed. 

**The  presbyterial  and  synodal  constitntion  was  trans- 
planted b^^  fngitives,meml>ers  of  the  French  and  Walloon 
congregations  in  London  (which  John  k  Lasco  had  organ- 
ized according  to  the  form  he  bad  set  np  in  Bast  FHea- 
liind),  to  the  Tower  part  of  the  Rhine,  to  the  dnchies  of 
JQlich,  Cleves,  Berir,  and  Mark,  which  form  now  the  north- 
em  half  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  a  part  of  Prussian  West- 
phalia ;  it  was  recognised  and  developed  by  the  Congress 
of  Wesel  (1668)  auathe  Synod  of  Bmden  (1671),  was  in- 
troduced into  the  dnchy  of  Nassau  (Synod  of  Herbom, 
1680),  and  with  some  modifications,  at  tne  end  of  the  17th 
centnry,  adopted  even  by  the  Lutherans  in  the  territories 
of  Cleves  and  Mark. 

"This  form  of  Chnrch  government  was  in  1835  con- 
firmed by  the  Kirehenordnung  for  the  cburehes  in  Rhen- 
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Isb  Pniseia  and  Westphalia.  These  churches,  the  Lnther- 
an  as  well  as  the  Reformed,  are  essentiallv  Presbyterian, 
i.  e.,  besides  the  miuisters,  each  cnngregation  has  a  body 
of  elders  and  also  of  deacons.  The  duly  of  the  elders  i^ 
along  with  the  minlstors,  to  take  the  oversight  of  the  con* 
gregalions,  and  Airther  their  well-being  in  all  respects, 
especially  by  Christian  discipline.  The  deacons  serve  the 
Cnurch  by  works  of  love  fur  the  poor  and  afflicted.  The 
ministers,  elders,  and  deacons  form  the  presbvtenr  of  the 
coiigresation  (the  Scottish  Kirk  session),  the  duty  of 
which  IS  to  advance  the  edification  of  the  Church,  to  pro- 
mote whatever  is  good,  and  to  discourage  alt  that  is  eviL 
The  menil>ers  of  this  presbytery  are  elected  for  four  years. 
Besides  the  presbytery  there  is,  in  larger  congregations, 
a  more  numerous  representative  bodv  (ate  Repre»etUation\ 
the  number  of  which  vsries  according  to  the  size  of  the 
congregation,  and  may  amount  to  sixty,  seveutv,  or  more 
members.  This  body  has  to  cousnlt  and  decide  in  mat- 
ters of  greater  importance,  and  especially  when  ministers 
or  elders  are  to  be  elected.  In  the  Reformed  Calvinistic 
Lippc-Detmold.  in  1861,  such  a  representative  body  was 
instituted  beslaes  the  presbyterv. 

''All  the  ministers  and  one  deputy  Arom  each  congre- 
gation form  the  dUitriet  synod  (the  Scottish  presbytery), 
which  meets  venrly  under  the  superintendent,  who  is 
elected  freely  tor  six  years  by  and  from  the  members  of 
the  synod.  Ills  most  important  duties  ore— the  oversight 
of  the  ministers  and  presbyteries,  the  administration  of 
the  property  of  the  congregations  in  the  district,  the  ex- 
ercise of  discipline,  the  information  and  encouragement 
of  tlbe  members  as  to  the  home  mission  work  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  the  preparation  for  the  next  provincial  synod. 
The  superintendents,  along  with  deputies  from  the  dis- 
trict synods  (each  of  these  sending  one  minister  and  one 
elder),  form  the  provineial  tynod^  the  president  of  which  is 
elected  for  six  years,  and  which  has  for  its  special  func- 
tion to  watch  over  the  doctrine  and  the  spiritnal  affairs 
of  the  Church.  The  proceedings  of  the  synod  require, 
however,  to  be  confirmed  by  the  competent  authorities  oi 
the  State.  The  provincial  synod  meets  every  third  year, 
but  on  extraordinary  occasions  it  may  be  convened  by  the 
president.  The  control  of  the. affairs  of  the  Rhenish  and 
Westphalinu  Church  is  in  the  hands  of  the  minister  of 
worship,  the  Consistory  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  that  of 
Westphalia,  and  the  government  of  the  province.    The 

general  superintendents  of  Rhenish  Pnissia  and  Westpha- 
a,  who  are  appointed  by  the  king,  act  along  with  the 
consistories,  but  are  independent  of  them. 

'*In  Baden  similar  provincial  or  diocesan  and  general 
synods  have  existed  ^iice  the  union  in  1321.  The  dio- 
cesan synods  are  held  every  third  year,  the  general  every 
seventh.  Two  thirds  of  the  b<Kiy  of  the  diocesan  synods 
are  ministers,  and  only  one  third  laymen,  who  are  not 
elected  by  the  representatives  of  the  congregations,  but  by 
electoral  districts.  To  the  general  synod  two  dioceses  send 
one  minister,  and  the  rulinu:  ciders  {KirehengetMitiderathf) 
of  four  dioceses  send  one  luyinan,  who.  however,  must  be 
A  member  of  a  representative  body  of  the  Church.  The 
graud-dnke  nominates  a  president,  a  theological  professor 
of  the  University  of  Ileidelberg,  and  some  lay  and  minis- 
terial memberei,  to  the  Supreme  Chnrch  Council  {Oberkir' 
ehtnrath).  The  synod  has  a  legislative,  disciplinary,  and 
consultative  character,  and  it  has  the  initiative  in  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  Church.  Without  its  concurrence  no  law 
can  be  enacted  bearing  on  the  government,  doctrine,  and 
worshipof  the  Church. 

"  In  Wiirtembcrg  yearly  diocesan  synods  were  insti- 
tuted by  the  edict  of  Nov.  18. 1S64,  to  take  care  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  congregations  and  of 
the  poor  throughout  the  diocese,  to  control  the  ministers 
and  the  elders,  and  to  consult  on  matters  of  importance. 
These  are  composed  of  all  the  ministers,  and  ox  as  many 
elders  of  each  congregation  as  It  has  ministers.  These 
are  to  be  elected  by  tlie  representative  body  of  the  con- 
gregation, the  so-called  Church  councillors.  A  select 
committee  has  in  the  interval  the  direction  of  the  aflkirs 
of  the  dioceses. 

*'In  Bavaria  on  the  other  aide  of  the  Rhine,  according 
to  the  union  deed  of  1818,  there  are  diocesan  and  general 
synods.  The  number  of  the  lay  deputies  varies  with  the 
number  of  the  evangelical  Inhabitants  of  the  diocese,  so 
that  the  lay  element  preponderates.  The  yearlv  diocesan 
synods  have  partly  a  function  of  oversight,  and  partly  of 
consultation.  The  general  synod  meets  every  fonrth 
year,  and  has  the  rignt  of  resolution,  and  expressing  its 
wishes  when  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  consistory. 

"In  Bavaria  on  this  side  of  the  Rhine  yearly  diocesan 
synods  are  held  for  consultation  and  for  the  election  to 
the  general  synod.  The  whole  of  the  ministers  and  an 
equal  body  or  elders,  elected  by  the  officials  of  the  congre- 
gation, take  part.  The  general  synod  is  composed  of  iuie 
niinlsterial  deputy  ft-om  each  diocesan  district,  one  elder 
from  every  two  diocesan  districts,  and  one  deputy  of  the 
theological  faculty  of  Briangen.  The  general  synod  has 
only  the  right  of  advice,  resolution,  and  protest 

"Similar  district  and  general  synods  .are  in  Lutheran 
Oldenburg,  Uesse,  and  Mecklenburg.  The  Lutheran 
churches  of  the  province  of  Hanover  and  of  Nasaan, 
though  their  territory  belongs  now  to  Prussia,  have  still 
•ynods  for  themselves. 


•*  IL  Statistical  Xotieea.-^A,)  C^ttrehe$.-(l.)  EcangOieai 
Church.  —  (a.)  Pruasto. — On  Dec.  1, 1875,  the  German  em- 
pire bad  4){,7C6,910  inhabitants,  of  whom  8G,(K)0,000  were 
Bvangelicals,  14,900.000  Catholics,  and  612,000  Jews. 

**In  the  eight  old  Prussian  provinces  were,  in  1871, 
12,270.972  Evangelicals,  of  a  population  of  20,246,671,  and 
5458  £vangelictu  parifhes,  9412  Evangelical  churches  and 
chapels,  and  6581  ministers.  Rhenish  Prussia  alone  (Ilo- 
heuzollem  included)  had  908,638  Evangelicals  out  of 
3,644,900,400 Evangel Icalparishes, 661  Evangelical  church« 
es  and  chai)els,  and  594  Elvangelical  ministers.  Westpha- 
lia alone  had  806,464  Evangelicals  out  of  1,765,17IL  S22 
Evangelical  parishes,  486  Evangelical  churches,  ana  422 
Evangelical  ministers.  On  the  average  in  the  churches 
of  the  eight  old  Prussian  provinces,  there  were  1804  per- 
sons to  one  church,  1860  to  one  minister;  in  Rhenish 
Prussia  there  were  1620,  iu  Westphalia  1800,  to  one  church, 
and  1080  In  Rhenish  Prussia  and  1911  in  Westphalia  to 
one  minister.  In  the  old  provinces  there  are  418  electoral 
districts  (the  army  districts  included),  and  889  districts  for 
synods;  in  Rhenish  Prussia  and  Westphalia  alone  there 
are  90  superintendents. 

"Of  the  new  Prussian  provinces.  Hanover  (In  1S71)  had 
1.718,711  ;  943  Evangelical  parishes,  1573  Evangelical 
churches,  1111  Evangelical  ministers,  and  102  superintend- 
ents. Each  parish  had  an  average  of  1817,  each  chnrch  or 
chapel  ot  1100,  each  minister  of  1400  (tersons.  In  the  for- 
mer electorate  of  Hesse  were  988,041  Evangelicals.  608 
Evangelical  parishes,  1284  Evangelical  churches,  ana  681 
ministers ;  on  an  average,  each  parish  1010,  each  church 
760,  each  minister  1450  persona.  There  are  80  eupcrin- 
ten  dents. 

"In  Schleswig-IIolstcin  there  were, in  1671, 964,972  per- 
sons, 883  Evangelical  parishes,  116  churches  with  398  min- 
isters; on  the  average,  each  parish  had  2071,  each  chnrch 
2867,  each  minister  M70  persons.  There  are  27  sujierin- 
tendents. 

"In  each  Prussian  province  there  is  a  consistory;  and 
the  Evangelical  chnrches  in  the  eight  old  provinces  me 
under  the  control  of  the  Oberkirchet^rath. 

"(ft.)  OtJter  Oerman  ^toteii.— Bavaria  had,  Dec.  1,  ISTft, 
0,024,882  inhabitants,  1,840,218  Evangelicals,  10A5  Evangel- 
ical parishes,  1084  Evangelical  churches,  1882  Evangelical 
ministers;  on  the  average,  belong  to  each  Evangelical 
parish  1348,  to  each  church  848,  to  each  minister  1102. 
There  are  81  superintendents. 

"  In W&rteniberg  there  are  1,881,000  Inhabitants,  1,84$,660 
Evangelicals,  900  Evangelical  parishes,  1280  Evangelical 
churches,  1116  Evangelical  ministers ;  on  tlie  averasre  each 
parish  has  13S0,  each  church  1010,  each  minister  ifoi  per- 
sons.   There  are  00  suiterintendents. 

"  Baden  has  1,006,081  inhabitants,  491,008  Evaneelicnls, 

868  Evangelical  parishes,  466  Evangelical  churches,  441 
Evangeliail  ministers;  each  parish  has  on  the  average 
1859,  each  church  1064,  each  minister  1118  persons.  There 
are  24  superintendents. 

"The  grand-duchy  of  Hesse  has  682,849  inhabitants, 
089,899  Iwangelicals,  410  Evangelical  parishes,  with  782 
Evangelical  churches,  464  Evangelical  miuisters;  each 
parish  bas  7491,  each  church  7491,  each  minister  1209  per- 
sons.   There  are  28  superintendents. 

"  Saxe-Weimar  has  2(0.493  Evangelicals.  288  Evangelical 

fmrishes,  03C  Evan<*elica1  churches,  816  Evangelical  min- 
sters :  each  parish  has  974,  each  chnrch  514,  each  minister 

869  persons.    There  are  27  superintendents. 

"Anhalt  has  196,107  Evangelicals,  140  Evangelical  par- 
ishes, 206  Evangelical  churches,  168  Svangeltcarmlnisters ; 
on  the  average  each  pari!*h  has  1887,  each  church  9G1,  each 
minister  1210  persons.    There  are  0  sofierintendents. 

"  (2.^  Catholic  Chureh.~Aa,)  Roman  Catholic,— T\^  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  iu  Bavaria  has  2826  parishes,  108S 
benefices,  6107  priests,  and  8,448,403  members :  each  parish 
has  1220,  and  each  priest  060  people.  The  State  paid  In 
1874-75  to  the  Catholic  Church  i:59,400,  to  the  Protestant 
consistories  iG16,908. 

"The  Catholic  Church  In  Prussia  has  3  Church  prov- 
inces, 9  archdioceses  and  bishoprics,  2974  parishes  and 
benefices,  6072  priests,  4  seminaries  for  priests.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Budget  for  1874,  the  government  paid  for  the 
Catholic  Church  iG102,065;  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine  fur  the 
Catholic  worship  there  was  paid,  for  1870,  £128,706. 

"  In  the  German  empire  Bavaria  has  20  bishoprics,  10,808 
parishes  and  benefices,  17,896  priests,  and  13,903,026  mem- 
bers (In  1871). 

"  (b.)  (Hd  Catholics.  —According  to  the  report  of  the 
fourth  Old-Catholic  Synod,  given  In  Mav,  1877,  at  Bonn, 
there  are  now  in  Prussia  80  Old-Catholic  congreghtiona 
with  6010  independent  members ;  in  Baden,  44  congrega- 
tions with  0670  Independent  members ;  in  Bavaria,  84  con- 
{^regatlons  with  8716  independent  members;  in  Olden- 
>nrg,  2  omgregations  with  104  indeiiendent  members ;  in 
WQrtemberg.  1  congregation  with  94  Independent  mem- 
bers; 06  miuisters  are  connected  with  the  Old  Catholics: 
they  have  in  Germany  at  least  121  congregatlona,  and 
16,557  independent  members. 

"In  May,  1876,  the  same  nnmbers  of  the  congregations 
were  reported,  only  in  Bavaria  the  number  bad  fallen  to 
81.  Sixty  ministers  were  at  that  time  connected  with 
them,  4  more  than  now.  They  nnmbered  in  May,  lS76t 
in  Pnissia,  children  incloded,  80,004;  in  Baden,  17,808; 
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In  Bavaria,  10,110;  in  Hesse,  1042;  la  Oldeobaig,  S49|  in 
WUrtemberg,  833. 

*'Ia  May,  1875,  there  were  in  Pmsaia  89  congregations, 
G060  independent  members,  and  16,766  persons ;  lu  Badeu, 
86  congregations,  4371  independent  members,  14,998  per- 
sons; in  fiiivaria,  4245  independent  members.  18,000  per- 
sons; in  Germany,  15,000  ludepeudeut  members,  47,787 
persons ;  54  ministers. 

**  (6.)  Sehool8,>~-{1.)  UiUverHtiet.^ln  the  winter  session 
of  1875-76  there  stndied  theology  at  I^lpslc  837 ;  at  Tubin- 
gen, 233 :  at  Halle,  1S7 ;  Berlin,  162 ;  Erlangen,  134 ;  QOt  tin- 
gen,  78 :  Jena,  04 ;  Bonn,  51 ;  Kiel.  60 ;  Strasbiirg,  50 ;  Mar- 
bnrg,  46 ;  K&nigsberg,  44 ;  Bneslan,  89 ;  Oreinwald,  38 ; 
Rostock,  25;  Giesseu,  28 :  Heidelberg,  9— together,  1666 : 
In  the  summer  session  of  1875  there  were  1087  students  of 
tiieology. 

**  In  the  German  empire  are  20  nniversities,  which  bad, 
in  1875, 16,667  stndenti*:  the  polytechnic  schools  had  800 
teachers  and  4428  stodeuts. 

"In  the  9  Prussian  universities,  the  academy  at  MQn- 
ster,  and  the  lycenm  at  Brauusherg,  there  were,  in  the 
winter  session  of  1876-77,  9(I7  teachers  and  8862  students; 
in  Berlin  alone,  8490;  in  Breslan,  1810 ;  Goitingen,  991 ; 
Halle,  654;  Bonn,  798;  654  studied  Evangnltrsil  thoolosry, 
974  Catholic  theology,  9466  law,  1888  medicine,  8644  phi- 
l<ieophy ;  and  besides  the  students,  8262  bearer*  attended 
the  lectures. 

*'  (2.)  Htgh  SeAooIs.— The  kingdom  of  Prussia  has,  nc- 
cording  to  Dr.Wiese's  historlcal-statistical  work  on  the 
higher  schools,  281  gymnasia  (166  Brangelical,  60  Catholic, 
16  mixed),  88  progymua»ia,  92  Bealschulen  (in  which  Ian- 
gnages,  the  arts,  and  sciences  are  taught^76  Evangelical. 
16  Catholic),  82  higher  mlddle>class  schools,  27  provincial 
trade-schools,  91  veminaries  for  young  teachers  (61  Evan- 

f^elical,  25  CatboUc,  4  Jewish,  1  mixed),  867  higher  schools 
br  yonng  ladies  (the  Germans  call  them  schools  for  daugh- 
ters). 35  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  14  for  the 
blino,  and  7  hieher  military  schools.  The  number  of 
scholars  in  these  nigh  schools  amounted  in  1874  to  128,000, 
that  of  the  teachers  to  0900;  the  cost  was  jei,080J60. 

"The  whole  German  empire  has  380  gymnasia,  14  pro- 
gymnasia,  484  other  high  schools  for  yonng  men,  with  a 
total  of  177.870  scholani. 

"  According  to  the  list  of  the  minister  of  worship,  there 
were  on  Sept.  1, 1874,  in  all  Prussian  elementary  i*chmils, 
86,191  pieces  for  teachers,  1436  of  which  were  filled  by 
Catholic  female  teachers  without  salary. 

'*The  German  empire  has  about  60,000  elementary 
schools  with  6,000,000  scholars ;  for  every  1000  inhabitantH 
about  150  attend  school.    The  elementary  edncntion  is 

f:rowing:  in  the  year  1872-78, 4.58  per  cenL ;  in  the  year 
878-74, 8.98  per  cent. ;  and  in  1875-70  not  quite  8  per  cent, 
of  the  recruits  in  Prussia  could  not  read. 

*'  (C.)  Chrittian  Am>e(atum9.-{1.)  MUHon  to  the  Jleathm, 
— Gennany  has  eight  of  the  sixty-three  Evangelical  Mis- 
sion Societies  for  the  heathen,  of  which  only  the  Mora- 
vian Mission  stands  in  an  immediate  connection  with  the 
Church.  Of  the  1559  mission  stations  and  2132  missiou- 
aries,  Germany  snpports  874  stations  and  470  mission- 
aries ;  Germany  ana  German  Switzerland,  608  missiona- 
ries. Germany  contributed  for  mission  purposes  in  one 
year.  £107,000. 
**  In  1875  the  (Serman  missions  had~ 
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"This  represents  about  890  stations,  800  missionaries, 
46,000  communicants,  180,000  members,  87,600  scholars, 
and  £107^000  expenses. 

"The  Basle  Missltm  (established  1816)  has  108  mis- 
sionaries and  36  principal  stations  in  West  Afrioi,  £af>t 
India,  and  China,  8978  Christians  and  11,849  natives  un- 
der its  care,  and  3986  children  in  the  schools;  expenses 
jG40  000. 

"The  Rhenish  Mission  Socletv  (established  188S  in  Bar- 
men) has  03  missionaries,  48  principal  stations  in  Africa, 
China,  and  East  India,  and  about  £15,000  expenras. 

"The  Hennsnnsbnrg  Mission  (establiched  1>^9)  has  70 
missionaries,  50  stations  in  America,  Africa,  East  India, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  an  income  of  jei1,000. 

"The  Beriin  Mission  Society  (estabii.thed  1884)  has  68 
missionaries,  38  stations  in  Africa  (Cnpeland,  Orange,  Free 
State,  British  Kaflrland,  Natal,  and  the  Transvaal  Repub- 
lic), with  6810  baptized  people,  and  an  income  of  about 
£18  000  «-     1     » 

"The*  Gossner  Mission  (established  1S3S  In  Beriin)  has 
14  missionaries,  0  stations  among  the  Khols  and  Hindis, 


80,000  persons  nnder  its  care,  and  an  Income  of  abooi 
X76ua 

"  The  North-German  Mission  (established  1886  in  Brem- 
en) has  11  missionaries,  0  stations  in  New  Zealand  and 
West  Africa. 

"The  Moravian  Mission  (established  1788  in  Berthels- 
dorf,  near  Hermhut,  kingdom  of  Saxony)  has  160  mission* 
arles,  92  stations  in  Greenland,  Labrador,  North  America, 
West  Indian  Isles,  South  Africa,  In  the  Alpine  valleys  of 
the  Himalayas,  and  in  Anstraliti. 

"The  Leipsic  Mission  (established  1836)  has  20  mission- 
aries, 16  stations  in  East  India  (Tamulaland),  0170  Chris- 
tians under  its  care,  and  an  income  of  about  £12,000. 

*'(8.)  Mitn'on  amimff  Ike  Jews,  — Jn  Germany  there  ore 
the  SiMsiety  of  Friends  of  Israel  in  Basle,  besides  four  Jew- 
ish missionary  societies. 

"  The  Berlin  Society  (established  1888)  works  at  Beriin, 
has  two  ordained  missionaries,  one  layman,  one  or  two 
colporteurs,  and  an  income  of  £800. 

*'The  Rhenish- Wcstphalian  Society  for  Israel  (estab- 
lished 1814)  works  in  Rhinelaud,  Westphalia,  Hesse,  and 
the  neighborhood ;  has  one  ordained  missionary,  one  Isy- 
missionary,  one  coluorteur,  and  an  income  of  X780. 

"The  KvAngetical  Lutheran  Central  Association  for  Is- 
rael (established  1849)  has  one  missionary,  a  house  for 
proselyte*,  and  is  supported  by  the  Lutheran  Church  of 
Saxony,  Bavaria,  Hesse,  etc. 

"  The  Society  of  Friends  of  Israel  in  Strasbnrg  is  small. 

"  (8.)  tf«m«  {Inner)  Miaeione.  eto.— Space  fails  to  name 
all  tlie  smaller  or  larger  Home  Mi«sion  associations  whicli 
can  be  found  in  the  different  parts  of  Germany. 

"It  may  only  be  mentioned  that  the  8700  deaconesses 
of  the  thirty-four  German  Deaconessea'  institutes  are  not 
only  employed  in  hospitals,  but,  at  least  in  part,  for  the 
visitation  i\t  the  sick  and  the  poor,  and  for  instruction 
in  the  numerous  schools  for  little  children,  for  which  pur- 

Eose  the  institutions  at  Nonneuweler,  Kalserswerth,  and 
[anover  train  deaconesses ;  that  so  many  Sunday-schools 
have  sprung  up  in  the  IsKt  ten  or  fifteen  years  in  Prussia 
that  a  central  committee  is  formed  at  Berlin ;  and  that  the 
Rhenish  and  Westphalian  Sunday-schix>l  Union  at  Eiber- 
feld  and  Barmen,  the  conferences  of  which  are  excellent- 
ly attended,  can  organise  particular  district  unions,  in  or* 
der  to  influence  more  vizoronsly  the  many  Sunday-schools. 

"We  cannot  speak  of  the  associations  and  iu»iituies  in 
the  different  provinces  of  Prussia— viz.  Saxe- Weimar, 
Wurtemberg,  Lippe-I>etmold,and  Alsace-ijorraine — which 
take  care  of  and  educate  orphan  children ;  nor  can  we 
describe  the  work  of  the  many  refuges  for  neglected  chil- 
dren in  all  parts  of  (Germany,  nor  that  of  the  twenty  insti- 
tutions for  fallen  women,  nud  partly  f«)r  fallen  men,  nor 
that  of  the  thirty-flve  associations  and  institutions  for  dls- 
mt!*sed  prisoners. 

'*Very  important  for  protecting  from  evil  yonng  men 
who  go  to  the  towns  are  the  Christian  H(»mes,  upwards 
of  100  in  number,  in  which  the  yonng  working-mnn  finds 
cheap  and  clean  lodgines  and  meal«i,  a  friend^  ChriHtian 
word,  and  very  often  the  necessary  work.  The  second 
Christian  Home  at  Berlin  (establinhed  in  1869),  from  Oct. 
1, 1874,  to  Jan.  1, 1876,  lodged  16,060  yonng  men,  on  39,000 
nighta.  In  these  homes  the  numerous  Young  Men*8  Chris- 
tinn  Associations  have  comfortable  quarters.  In  Germany 
there  are  four  large  unions  of  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociations. The  union  of  the  Rhenish- Westphalian  Youn^} 
Men's  Associations,  which  has  Ita  headqunrters  at  Elber- 
feld,  compriiies  about  120  associations ;  the  Eastern  Union, 
which  haif  ita  centre  at  Berlin,  has  about  100  associations, 
with  3000  members ;  the  union  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony 
ha9 16  associstions,  with  300  members ;  the  South  German 
Union  has  its  85  associations,  with  600  members,  chiefly 
in  W&rtemberg  and  Baden.  Beaides  these,  young  clerks 
have  formed  two  separate  unions. 

"In  Germanv,  besides  the  Canvteln  Bible  Institution, 
which  does  only  the  printing  of  the  Bible,  there  are  25 
Bible  societies,  the  latest  of  which  is  the  Prn^slan  Prin- 
cipal Bible  Society  at  Berlin,  with  168  branch  societies. 
Since  its  establishment  in  1814  it  has  sprend  more  than 
four  million  copies  of  the  Bible.  All  the  86  Bible  Hocieties 
lu  1876  distributed  lSG,OciO,  and  since  their  establishment 
more  than  8,000,i)00  copleo.  Tlie  85  or  40  small  or  larger 
Tract  and  Colporiage  »ociPties  have  done  and  are  doing 
mnch  to  promote  the  reading  and  nnderstaudiug  of  the 
Bible. 

"Great  imimrtance  is  now  attached  to  the  creation  of  a 
better  i)opnlar  literature  and  of  a  better  dally  press,  and 
there  are  already  Ave  daily  political  papers  with  an  eaniest 
ChrlBtian  tendency. 

"  It  is  encouragini^  that  associations  like  those  at  Elber- 
feld  and  Barmen,  for  promoting  a  better  Sunday's  re.«t, 
begin  to  work,  and  it  Is  a  very  hopeful  sign  that  there  are 
such  societies  as  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Home  Mii(- 
sion  in  Prussia,  which  has  been  so  long  and  so  ably  pre- 
sided over  by  Dr.  Wichern ;  the  Evungclical  Society  for 
Germany,  which  has  its  centre  at  Elberfeld  and  Barmen ; 
the  Baden  Colportage  Society ;  and  that  the  Kimhe  Hans, 
near  Hambnri,  the  John's  Institution,  near  Berlin,  the 
Barmen  Misslon-honse,  and  the  Crischona,  near  Basle, 
help  to  preiwre  earnest  young  men  for  the  services  of  city 
mlMionaries,  colporteurs,  and  evangelista :  and  that  snch 
societies  as  the  Evangelical  Society  send  out  men  wh> 
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tMt  tbe  people  from  honse  to  house,  go  to  the  poor  and 
the  sick,  oelp  tbe  ministers  in  large  parishes,  hold  Bible- 
cinsses,  nod  conduct  Snoday-scbools  and  xonne  Men^s 
Associations,  and  other  meetings.  The  Bvangencnl  So- 
ciety has  now  22  colpurteara  and  city  missionaries,  and 
some  travelling  preachers  and  evangelists.  It  has  in  the 
last  year  begun  popnlar  apolocetical  lectures  in  large 
towns  with  much  snccess,  and  it  is  qaite  certain  that  much 
mt)re  can  and  must  be  done  by  it  for  Germany. 

**It  is  encouraging  to  think  that  abont  46  ordained  min- 
isters are  at  work  in  the  German  home-mission  Held ;  yet 
many  more  are  wanted ;  many  doors  are  open  for  a  latter 
and  freer  dlstribation  and  proclamation  of  tbe  Word  of 
God. 

**  There  Le,  besides,  to  be  noticed  the  Rtformed  Church 
in  BerUheim  and  Eatt  Fnetiani^  consisting  of  9  congrega- 
tions, with  6  ministers.  Its  standard  is  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism.  The  body  was  formed  about  thirty  years  ago, 
after  failing  to  induce  the  Chnrch  authorities  to  make 
certain  reforms  which  it  earnestly  desired.  It  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  State.  It  is  understood  to  be  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  German  Reformed  Chnrch  in  North 
America,  with  a  special  view  to  the  formation  of  a  college 
for  training  ministers. 

**  Another  noteworthy  movement  to  be  mentioned  here 
is  the  Free  Evangelioal  Church  qf  Oermany,  In  June, 
1860,  a  number  of  Christinns  in  Breslan,  capital  of  Silesia, 
In  Prussia,  formed  themselves  into  a  Church, Calvinistic  In 
doctrine  and  Presbyterian  in  government,  under  the  con- 
viction that  the  National  Protestant  Chnrch  In  that  prov- 
ince was  in  many  ways  cormpt  and  unfaithful.  They  ob- 
jected particularly  to  the  Lutheran  view  of  the  sacra- 
ments, and  to  the  altars,  images,  and  candles  which  the 
Lutherans  retain ;  to  the  prevalent  neglect  of  the  doc- 
trines of  grace,  and  to  the  recognition  otthe  king  as  *  first 
biithop*  of  the  Church.  Not  l)eing  prepared  to  Join  the 
Reformed  Church  of  East  Frieslana,  in  consequence  of 
their  observing  festivals,  and  for  other  points  of  differ- 
ence, they  formed  themselves  into  the  Free  Evangelical 
Chnrch  of  Germany.  There  are  three  ministers  of  this 
Church,  who  have  Just  formed  themselves  into  a  presby- 
tery. There  are  deacons  and  elders  in  the  congregations, 
ana  an  annual  conference  of  elders.  The  conference  has 
adopted  the  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  Chnrch  aim  at  the  conversion  both  of  Jews 
and  Gentiles.  The  Chnrch  bos  been  fostered  by  one,  him- 
self a  convert  of  the  Jewish  mission  at  Breslan,  who  takes 
a  deep  Interest  in  Jewish  missions." 

III.  Literature. — See  Kux,  Organutntu  u,  StcUistik  det 
preust,  Staates  (Leips.  1842,  2d  ed.) ;  Fnntz,  Uandb, 
des  preuts.  Staaie*  (QuodL  and  Leips.  1854^) ;  Haae, 
Church  Hist,  §  288,  374,  453,  456;  Hagenbach,  Church 
Jiitt,  I8th  and  I9th  Cent,  (see  Index);  Alzog,  Universal- 
Kirchengesch,  (see  Index  in  vol.  ii) ;  Scriptorta  Rerum 
Prussicarum  (Lips.  1863  sq.) ;  Voigt,  Gesch,  Preuuent^ 
vol,  i,  iv ;  Bender,  De  Veterum  Prutenorum  Diis  (Braunsb. 
1865) ;  Beitrage  z.  Kirchengesch.  des  IBten  Jahrhunderts 
(Augsb.  1835) ;  Ellendorf,  Die  kathoL  Kirche  Preussens 
(Rudolfst  1837) ;  Ranke,  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Bran- 
denburg and  Hist,  of  Prussia  (Lond.  1849,  8  vols.  8vo) ; 
Kmbbe,  Die  evangel  LandesHrche Preussens  (Beri.  1849) ; 
Kurtz,  Church  Hist,  ii,  56,  327,  401 ;  Baur,  Religious 
L}fe  in  Germany  (Lond.  1870,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Brit,  and 
For,  Ev,  Rev,  Oct.  1875,  art.  iv;  Domer,  Hist,  of  Prot, 
TheoL  ii,  400  sq. ;  Edinb,  Rev.  April,  1874,  art.  iii ;  Land, 
Qu,  Rev,  April,  1874,  art.  i ;  Chamberis  Cydop,  s.  v., 
which  we  have  used  in  the  treatment  of  secular  history, 
though  without  accepting  its  extreme  anti-Prussiaa  ex- 
preeslona. 

Pr3rnne,  William,  famous  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
lish Puritanism,  was  bom  of  a  good  family  at  Swans- 
wick,  in  Somersetshire,  1600,  and  became  a  iMrrister-at- 
law  and  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn  at  the  time  when  Dr. 
Preston,  a  celebrated  Puritan  divine,  was  lecturer  there. 
It  was  the  period  when  the  illegal  operations  of  the 
Star-chamber  and  the  courts  of  high  commission  had 
reduced  England  to  a  despotism  equal  to  that  of  France, 
while  the  manners  of  the  age  were  a  scandal  to  religion 
and  good  morals.  Marshal,  Manton,  Calamy,  Burton, 
and  other  preachers  in  London  kept  alive  the  spirit  of 
earnest  piety  and  love  of  freedom  which  soon  after  pro- 
duced the  Commonwealth,  when  the  mere  sight  of  Bur- 
ton, as  Neale  remarks,  was  a  sermon  against  oppression. 
Piynne  was  a  person  of  sour  temper  and  austere 
practices,  remarkable  for  his  indefatigable  devotion  to 
his  books.  His  name  scarcely  appears  in  the  Law  Re- 
ports of  his  time,  and  he  never  practiced  at  the  bar  to 


any  considerablo  extent  He  applied  himself  princi- 
pidly  to  the  study  of  controversial  divinity,  and  became 
a  devoted  follower  of  Dr.  John  Preston  (q.  v.).  In  ac 
cordanoe  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Puritans  respecting 
Church  government,  he  published,  soon  after  he  came  to 
Lincoln's  Inn,  several  tracts  against  Arminianlsm  and 
against  prelatical  jurisdiction,  by  which,  as  well  as  by 
promoting  and  encouraging  motions  in  the  superior 
courts  for  prohibitions  to  tbe  High  Commission  Court, 
he  greatly  exasperated  archbishop  Laud  and  the  deiigy 
against  him.  He  was  himself  as  ungentle  as  Laud. 
Prynne  was  as  unspiritual  in  his  religion,  and  as  un- 
sympathiaing  with  the  amenities  of  human  nature.  He 
tried  all  things  by  the  dry  log^c  which  was  to  him  all- 
sufficient  Sometimes  he  would  find  a  terrible  sin  in 
the  wearing  of  long  curls — love-locks,  as  they  were  call* 
ed'by  men,  sometimes  in  wrong  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  predestination.  In  1632  he  suddenly  made  his 
appearance  with  a  virulent  treatise  entitled  HistriO" 
mastiXf  or  a  Scourge  of  the  Stage  ^piagersj  a  tedious 
work  of  more  than  a  thousand  pages,  full  of  learning 
and  curious  quotations,  and  written  against  plays^ 
masks,  dancing,  and  especially  against  women -actors. 
There  was  much  room  for  the  scourge  of  the  satirist 
in  the  degraded  state  of  the  morals  of  the  stage.  Vile 
indecency  tainted  the  highest  dramatic  efforts  of  the 
time,  and  even  the  noblest  characters  could  not  be  in- 
troduced upon  the  stage  unless  they  were  smothered  in 
afoul  morass  of  seething  corruption.  But  Prynne's  work 
was  too  severe  and  too  general  in  its  sweeping  denun- 
ciations to  convince  any  one  not  convinced  already. 
Bringing  every  chai^ge  under  the  sun  against  the  play- 
ers indiscriminately,  he  held  them  responsible  for  every 
sin  which  the  pages  of  histoty  revealed  to  have  been 
committed  by  their  predecessors  in  Greece  or  Rome; 
but  all  this  could  not  have  brought  the  sad  conse- 
quences that  followed.  Some  passages  in  this  work 
were  supposed  to  be  levelled  against  the  queen,  who 
had  acted  in  a  pastoral  performed  at  Somerset  House ; 
and  the  language  of  the  book  was  certainh*,  like  roost 
others  of  that  age,  anything  but  refined  and  compli- 
mentary. The  real  cause  of  offence,  in  the  eyes  of 
archbishop  Laud,  who  originated  the  prosecution  against 
Prynne,  was,  of  course,  far  other  than  this  libellous  mat- 
ter—namely, tbe  opposition  of  Prynne  and  his  entire  par- 
ty to  the  Arminian  system  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishops.  The  information  included  both  the  aspersions 
of  the  author  against  the  queen  and  the  lords  of  the 
council  for  their  share  in  the  diversions  of  the  age,  and 
his  commendation  of  "factious  persons.**  The  cause 
was  tried  before  the  Star-chamber,  and  the  condemna- 
tion of  Prynne  was  a  matter  of  course.  After  a  full 
hearing,  he  was  sentenced  to  have  his  book  burned  by 
the  common  hangman,  to  be  degraded  from  the  bar 
and  turned  out  of  the  society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  be 
degraded  at  Oxford,  to  stand  twice  in  the  pillory  at 
Westminster  and  Cheapside,  and  to  lose  one  of  his  ears 
at  each  place,  to  pay  a  fine  of  £6000,  and  then  to  be 
imprisoned  for  life.  This  must  have  been  a  moderate 
sentence  in  the  eyes  of  some  of  the  lords  of  the  council, 
for  the  earl  of  Dorset  addressed  the  prisoner  in  these 
words:  *^Kr.  Prynne,  I  declare  you  to  be  a  schism- 
maker  in  the  Church,  a  sedition-sower  in  the  common- 
wealth, a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing;  in  a  word,  onmium 
maiorum  nequissinats,  I  shall  fine  him  £10,000,  which 
is  more  than  he  is  worth,  yet  less  than  he  deserves.  I 
will  not  set  him  at  liberty,  no  more  than  a  plagued  man, 
or  a  mad  dog,  who,  though  he  can't  bite,  will  foam.  He 
is  so  far  from  being  a  social  soul  that  he  is  not  a  ra- 
tional soiiL  He  is  fit  to  live  in  dens  with  such  beasta 
of  prey  as  wolves  and  tigers  like  himself;  therefore,  I 
condemn  him  to  perpetual  imprisonment ;  and  for  cor- 
poral punishment  I  should  have  him  branded  in  the 
forehead,  slit  in  the  nose,  and  have  his  ears  chopped 
off."  Prynne's  sentence,  outrageous  as  it  was,  was  not 
received  with  that  general  indignation  which  it  would 
have  called  forth  two  or  three  years  later.    The  Inns 
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of  Coorti  who  luul  been  roiued  by  his  wholesale  oondera- 
nation  of  the  drama  to  spend  thousands  of  pounds  on  a 
gorgeous  mask,  which  they  presented  to  the  king,  and 
some  who  afterwards  took  the  foremost  part  in  resistance 
to  the  court,  joined  now  in  approval  of  its  measures. 
The  prison  with  which  Laud  rewarded  Prynne's  enor- 
mous folio,  however,  in  nowise  tamed  this  most  obstinate 
and  narrow-minded  of  men.  Three  years  afterwards, 
while  in  the  Tower  under  the  above  sentence^  he  issued 
from  its  walls  a  new  tract,  attacking  the  bishops  as  de- 
vouring wolves  and  lords  of  Lucifer.  It  was  entitled 
Ntwffom  Jptwichj  and  sorely  reflected  upon  Laud  and 
the  hierarchy  generally.  For  this  publication  he  was 
again  prosecuted  in  the  Starvchamber,  and  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  of  £5000,  to  be  set  In  the  pillory,  to  be  branded 
on  both  cheeks  with  the  letters  S  and  L  (Seditious  Li- 
beller), to  lose  the  remainder  of  his  ears,  and  to  be  closely 
imprisoned  for  life  in  Caernarvon  Castle.  The  usual 
.consequence  of  undue  severity  appeared  in  the  popular 
sympathy  and  party  spirit  which  these  outrageous  sen- 
tences excited.  The  Piiritah  friends  of  Prynne  flock- 
.ed  to  Caernarvon  Castle  in  such  numbers  that  it  was 
'thought  necessary  to  change  the  scene  of  his  confine- 
ment ;  and  after  he  had  been  at  Caernarvon  about  ten 
•weeks,  he  was  illegally  removed,  by  a  warrant  from  the 
•lords  of  the  council,  to  the  castle  of  the  Mont  Orgneil, 
in  the  island  of  Jerscv.  Here  he  remained  until  the 
.beginning  of  the  Long  Parliament,  in  1641,  when,  upon 
his  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  he  was  released 
by  a  warrant  from  the  Speaker,  and  resolutions  were 
passed  declaring,  very  truly,  both  the  sentences  against 
him  in  the  Star-chamber  to  be  contrary  to  law.  Clar- 
endon and  Anthony  Wood  describe  the  extraordinary 
demonstrations  of  popular  feeling  in  hb  favor  on  his 
landing  at  Southampton  and  on  his  journey  to  Lon- 
don {History  of  the  Rdfeiiionj  i,  199 ;  Athenm  Oxomentes, 
iii,  848).  Soon  afterwards  he  was  returned  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  Newport,  in  Cornwall,  and  about 
the  same  time  was  made  a  bencher  at  Lincoln's  Inn. 
Besides,  Parliament  voted  him,  and  the  famous  preach- 
er Burton,  and  the  physician  Bastwick,  two  Puritans 
who  were  included  with  Prynne,  money  in  compensa- 
tion; but  this  they  never  got,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  times.  One  of  the  principal  fniits 
of  this,  high-handed  proceeding  of  the  law  was  the  rous- 
ing of  the  nation  to  indignant  protests  against  those  in 
authority,  and  preparing  the  way  for  the  changes  of  gov- 
ernment that  ensued ;  yet  to  the  credit  of  Prynne  be  it 
said  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  injustice  with  which 
he  was  treated,  and  the  cruelty  that  was  inflicted  upon 
him,  he  took  no  part  in  the  violent  proceedings  of  the 
,  later  years  of  the  Long  Parliament.  Quite  to  the  con- 
trary, immediately  before  the  king's  trial  Prynne  was 
ordered  into  the  custody  of  the  sergeant- at -arms  for 
^  denying  the  supremacy  of  Parliament"  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  Tke  Memento  (Rushworth,  CoUectioru,  ii,  1389). 
On  Dec  6  he  was  arrested  by  the  army, and,  together  with 
many  of  his  party,  ejected  from  the  House  of  Commons. 
From  this  time  he  became  a  bitter  enemy  of  Cromwell 
and  the  army  party,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  writings 
against  them,  was  again  imprisoned  for  several  years  at 
Dunster  Castle,  in  Somersetshire,  and  Pendennis  Castle, 
in  ComwalL  He  was  expressly  disabled  by  Parliament 
"  to  officiate  or  be  in  any  ofilce  concerning  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  within  the  commonwealth.'*  In  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1660,  having  returned  to  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons  as  an  excluded  member,  he 
id  said,  in  a  letter  to  General  Monk  (Win wood,  Memo- 
riaU,  vol  iii),  to  have  "  exceedingly  asserted  the  king's 
right,"  but  with  so  much  of  his  characteristic  bitterness 
and  imprudence  that  Monk  sent  for  him  and  admon- 
ished him  to  be  quiet.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  the 
Parliament,  in  March,  1660,  he  was  elected  to  serve  in 
the  new  Pariiament  for  the  city  of  Bath*  Soon  after 
the  Restoration  ho  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  rec- 
ords in  the  Tower,  an  office  for  which  his  habits  of 
ftndy  peculiarly  fitted  him,  and  which  furnished  him 


with  the  opportunity  of  compiling  his  laborious  and 
useful  collections  respecting  constitutional  and  pariia- 
mentary  histoiy.  He  died  in  that  office  in  1669.  Wood 
calculates  that  he  wrote  a  sheet  of  MS.  for  every  day  of 
his  lifetime  after  reaching  man's  estate.  "  His  custom 
was,  when  he  studied,  to  put  on  a  long  quilted  cap, 
which  came  an  inch  over  his  eyes,  serving  as  an  um- 
brella, to  defend  them  from  too  much  light;  and,  sel- 
dom earing  a  dinner,  would  ever}'  three  hours  or  more 
be  munching  a  roll  of  bread,  and  would  now  and  then 
refresh  his  exhausted  spirits  with  ale.  To  this  (says 
the  editor  of  Neale)  Butler  seems  to  allude  in  his  ad- 
dress to  his  muse : 

*Thon  that  with  ale  or  viler  liquors 
Didst  inspire  Withers,  Prvnne,  or  Vicars, 
And  teacn  them,  though  it  were  in  spite 
Of  nature  and  their  stare,  to  write.'" 

His  works  amount  to  forty  volumes,  folio  and  quarto. 
The  most  valuable,  and  a  very  useful  performance,  is 
his  CoUection  ofRecordt^  in  four  large  volumes.  Prynne 
proposed  to  illustrate  and  prove  in  these  the  supremacy 
of  the  kings  of  England  in  all  ecclestastical  aflTairs  with- 
in the  realm  by  records  taken  from  the  earliest  periods 
of  English  history  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  He  only 
completed  the  design  to  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  See 
English  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Appleton,  Biog,  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Greene, 
Short  Hist,  of  the  En^  People,  p.  515  sq. ;  Gardiner,  //mA. 
of  the  Puritan  RevoU  ch.  v ;  Stoughton,  Eccles,  Hist, 
of  Engl  i,  24,  43,  89,  121, 153,  455;  Perry,  Hist.  Engl, 
Ch,  vols,  i  and  ii ;  Collier,  Eccles,  Hist, ;  Clarendon,  Hist, 
of  the  Rebellion,  bk.  iii;  D'Isracli,  MiscelL  p.  Ill  sq.; 
Knight,  Popular  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iii,  ch.  xix ; 
Hume,  Hist,  of  Er^land,  ch.  Hi  et  al. ;  and  the  copious 
article  in  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Authors, 
s.  V.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Prytandom  (wpvravtlov)  was  the  common  house 
of  an  ancient  Greek  city  or  state  in  which  a  sacred  fire 
was  kept  constantly  burning  in  honor  of  Vesta,  It  was 
an  appropriate  building,  where,  in  the  name  of  the  city 
or  state,  the  magistrates,  known  as  the  Pry  tanes,  brought 
suitable  ufferings  to  the  venerated  goddess.  The  fire- 
service  observed  in  honor  of  Vesta  was  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Ptytanistis,  The  temple  which  was  called 
pr}'taneum  was  of  a  round  form,  in  order,  as  some  have 
supposed,  to  represent  the  figure  of  the  earth,  and,  ac- 
cording to  others,  to  represent  tlie  centre  of  the  univeree. 
Plutarch  thus  speaks  on  the  subject :  "  It  is  also  said  that 
Numa  built  the  temple  of  Vesta,  where  the  perpetual 
fire  was  to  be  kept,  in  an  orbicular  form,  not  intending 
to  represent  the  figure  of  the  earth,  as  if  that  was  meant 
by  Vesta,  but  the  frame  of  the  universe,  in  the  centre  of 
wliich  the  P}'thagoreans  place  the  element  of  fire,  and 
give  it  the  name  of  Vesta  and  Unity.  The  earth  they 
suppose  not  to  be  without  motion,  nor  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  world,  but  to  make  its  revolution  round 
the  sphere  of  fire,  being  neither  one  of  the  most  valuable 
nor  principal  parts  of  the  great  machine.  Plato,  too, 
in  his  old  age,  is  reported  to  have  been  of  the  same 
opinion,  assigning  the  earth  a  different  situation  from 
the  centre,  and  leaving  that,  as  the  place  of  honor,  to  a 
nobler  element."  If  the  sacred  fire  in  the  prytaneum 
was  accidentally  extinguished,  or  even  if  it  continued 
burning,  the  vestal  virgins  invariably  renewed  it  every 
year  on  the  calends  of  March  by  collecting  the  solar 
ravs  in  a  concave  vessel  of  brass.    From  the  fire  which 
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was  kept  burning  in  the  prj'taneum  of  the  parent  state, 
the  sacred  fire  was  supplied  to  each  of  its  colonies  or 
dependent  states.  Thucydides  states  that,  before  the 
time  of  Theseus,  a  prj-taneum  was  to  be  found  in  every 
city  or  state  of  Attica.  The  pr>'taneum  of  Athens  was 
originally  built  on  the  Acro|)olis,  but  afterwards  it  stood 
near  the  agora,  or  forum. — (Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World, 
s.  V.     See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Class.  Aniiq,  s.  v. 

Paalm.    See  Psalmody  ;  Psalms,  Book  of. 

PaalmanaEar,  Gkoroe,  a  remarkable  impostor  in 
the  religious  and  literary  world,  was  bom,  probably,  in 
the  year  1680,  and  was  of  French  origin.    He  received 
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hU  education  partly  in  a  free  school  taught  by  two 
Franciscan  monks,  and  afterwards  in  a  college  of  Jes- 
uits in  an  archiepiscopal  city,  the  name  of  which,  as 
also  that  of  his  birthplace  and  of  his  parents,  remains 
unknown.  Upon  leaving  the  college,  he  was  recom- 
mended as  a  tutor  to  a  young  gentleman,  but  soon  fell 
into  a  mean,  rambling  kind  of  life  that  produced  in 
him  plenty  of  disappointments  and  misfortunes.  The 
first  pretence  he  took  up  with  was  that  of  being  a  suf- 
ferer for  religion ;  and  be  procured  a  certificate  that  he 
was  of  Irish  extraction,  had  left  the  country  for  the 
sake  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  was  going  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  Not  being  in  a  condition  to 
purchase  a  pilgrim's  garb,  he  had  observed,  in  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  a  miraculous  saint,  that  such  a  one  had 
been  set  up  as  a  monument  of  gratitude  by  some  wan- 
dering pilgrim ;  and  he  contrived  to  take  both  staff  and 
cloak  away  at  noonday.  "  Being  thus  accoutred,"  says 
he,  **  and  furnished  with  a  pass,  I  began,  at  all  proper 
places,  to  beg  my  way  in  a  fluent  Latin,  accosting  only 
clergymen  or  persons  of  figure,  by  whom  I  could  be  un- 
derstood, and  found  them  mostly  so  generous  and  cred- 
ulous that  I  might  easily  have  saved  money  and  put 
myself  into  a  much  better  dreae  before  I  had  gone 
through  a  score  or  two  of  miles."  His  next  trick  was 
to  impose  on  men  in  the  garb  of  a  soldier,  menial  pre- 
ceptor, beggar,  or  vagrant  nondescript,  living  on  his 
wits  as  he  could,  according  to  the  whim  or  necessity 
of  the  hour.  In  the  course  of  his  wanderings^  he  was 
thrown  into  the  companionship  of  a  colonel  Lauder  at 
Sluys,  to  whom  he  gave  himself  out  under  the  name 
by  which  he  is  so  celebrated,  representing  himself  as  a 
Japanese  convert  to  Christianity,  and  native  of  the  isl- 
and of  Formosa.  The  chaplain  of  the  regiment  took 
Psalmanazar  to  England,  and  he  instantly  became  the 
religious  lion  of  the  day,  his  patron  (who  was  a  roan 
equally  acute  and  unprincipled)  skilfully  availing  him- 
self of  the  connection  to  secure  for  himself  preferment 
in  the  Church.  Different  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  con- 
tended for  the  honor  of  being  serviceable  to  him ;  and 
through  the  influence  of  the  bishop  of  Oxford,  apartments 
were  assigned  him  at  the  university,  in  order  that  he 
might  prosecute  his  studies  there.  The  talent,  ingenu- 
ity, and  resource  which  he  displayed  in  keeping  up  the 
deception  go  far  to  account  for  what  may  seem  to  us  the 
strange  credulity  with  which  his  story  was  received. 
He  published,  in  Latin,  a  fabulous  account  of  the  island 
of  Formosa,  the  consistency  and  verisimilitude  of  which 
imposed  upon  the  learned  worid.  Ho  also  invented  a 
language,  compact  and  somewhat  complex  in  structure, 
and  was  able,  in  virtue  of  a  memory  not  less  than  aston- 
ishing, to  defy  the  ordinary  methods  of  detection.  In 
the  midst  of  his  success,  however,  at  the  age  of  about 
thirty-two,  he  became  the  subject  of  religious  impres- 
sions, and  his  conscience  awoke  to  the  ignominy  of  the 
deceit  which  he  was  practicing.  Urged  by  what  seems 
to  have  been  a  genuine  feeling  of  penitence,  he  with- 
drew himself  from  public  notice,  and  for  the  rest  of  bis 
long  life  honorably  earned  his  livelihood  by  literature, 
in  which  he  had  a  moderate  success.  Besides  much 
assiduous  compilation  for  the  booksellers,  of  history, 
geography,  and  the  like,  he  published  several  works 
anonymously,  one  of  vfh'ich,  An  Essay  an  Mirades^  hy  a 
Layman,  was  for  some  time  exceedingly  popular,  and 
another  a  version  of  the  Psalms.  On  his  death  in  Lon- 
don in  1762,  it  was  found  that  he  had  also  busied  him- 
self in  preparing  for  posthumous  publication  an  aocoimt 
of  his  curious  career,  which,  under  the  title  Memoirs 
of )  commonly  known  as  George  Psalmanazar,  a  re- 
puted native  of  Formosa,  written  by  himself  was  some 
years  after  given  to  the  world.  See  the  art.  in  Alli- 
bone,  Diet,  ofBriL  and  Amer,  Autk,  s.  v.,  and  the  refer- 
ences there  given ;  Chambers's  Cyclop,  s.  v, :  National 
Repository  (April,  1878),  p.  876.     (J.  H,  W.) 

Psalmister  (Lat,  Psalmista)  or  Psaltea  (sittger\ 
one  of  the  inferior  orders  in  the  early  Church,  mentioned 
first  by  the  Council  of  Iiaodioea.    The  form  used  in  their 


designation  was,  aoootding  to  the  fourth  Council  of  Car- 
thage, "  See  that  thou  belierest  in  thine  heart  what  thou 
singest  with  thy  mouth,  and  approve  in  works  what  thou  , 
believest  in  thy  heart."  See  Prbckntor.  The  psaltea 
went  up  into  the  amJbo,  or  reading-desk,  and  sang  out  of 
a  book.  That  such  a  mode  of  conducting  public  wor- 
ship was  only  intended  to  be  for  a  time  is  evident  from 
the  circumstance  that  several  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church 
mention  this  practice  as  existing  in  their  time  of  the 
people  singing  all  together.  The  order  of  psaltes,  on 
their  appointment  to  ofiioe,  required  no  impoeition  of 
hands  or  solemn  consecration,  but  simply  received  their 
office  from  a  presbyter,  who  used  the  form  of  words  as 
laid  down  by  the  Conncil  of  Carthage  and  given  above. 

Psalmody,  Ancikxt.  By  this  term  we  mean  the 
singing  of  sacred  songs  as  an  act  of  worship ;  and  in 
•this  article  we  shaU  speak  only  of  its  use  in  public  wor- 
ship, and  we  shall  use  the  term  in  its  most  inclusive 
sense.  In  doing  so,  we  substantially  adopt  the  art  in 
Kitto's  Cydopadia, 

^  The  simple  idea  of  psalmody  is  the  expression  of  re- 
ligious feeling  in  lyrical  poetry  and  in  musical  cadence. 
Rhythmical  song  seems  to  be  the  instinctive  utterance 
of  all  strong  emotion.  Savage  nations  express  them- 
selves in  language  of  natural  poetry,  uttered  in  the  ca- 
dence of  a  rude  chant  or  musical  recitative.  In  wor- 
ship, the  use  of  poetry  and  music  is  coeval  with  society 
(Plato,  De  Legib.  lib.  iii,  c  15 ;  Lowth,  Hdf,  Poetry,  lect. 
1).  Homer  wrote  hymns  to  the  gods;  Orpheus  was  a 
priest-musician,  the  tamer  and  sanctifier  by  his  lyre  of 
whatever  was  rude  and  godless.  The  muses  were  chief- 
ly emplo3'ed  in  the  service  of  the  gods  (Phumutus, /><; 
Natura  Deorum,  p.  157,  ed.  Gale),  from  which  some  of 
them — e.  g.  Melpomene,  Terpsichore,  Polymnia — de- 
rived their  names.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  tells  us  that 
a  chief  part  of  the  worship  of  the  £g}'ptians  consisteil 
in  singing  hymns  to  their  gods:  "First,  a  singer  goes 
before,  bringing  forth  some  one  thing  of  the  symbols  of 
music;  and  they  say  that  he  ought  to  take  two  books 
out  of  those  of  Hermes,  the  one  containing  the  hymns 
of  the  gods,  the  other  the  method  of  a  royal  life. . . . 
There  are  ten  things  which  are  suitable  to  the  honor 
of  their  gods,  and  comprise  the  Egyptian  religion,  yi£. 
sacrifKes,  first-fruits,  hymns,  prayers,  shows,  feasts,  and 
such-like  things"  {Stromata,  vi,'63d,  ed.  Paris).  Por- 
phyry confirms  this.  The  Egyptians,  he  sa}*s,  devote 
^'  the  day  to  the  worship  of  their  gods,  in  which,  three 
or  four  times — viz.  morning  and  evening,  noon  and  sun- 
setting— they  sing  hymns  unto  them"  (De  Abstinent^  iv, 
8).  Concerning  the  Indians,  he  says,  "  they  spend  the 
greatest  part  of  the  day  and  night  in  prayers  and  bvmns 
to  the  gods"  (ibid,  12,*18;  see  also  Vita  Pythag,  p'.  200, 
ed.  Cantab.).  A  remarkable  passage  occurs  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Arrianus,  the  Stoic  philosopher.  *'  If,"  says  he, 
"  we  are  intelligent  creatures,  what  else  should  we  do, 
both  in  public  and  private,  than  to  sing  a  hymn  to  the 
Deity,  to  speak  well  of  him,  and  give  thanks  unto  him  ? 
Should  we  not,  whether  digging  or  ploughing  or  eating, 
sing  a  hymn  to  God?"  etc.  (Arrian,  Epithet,  i,  16;  also 
iii,  26).  Herodotus  tells  us  that  Homer  got  great 
credit  for  composing  hymns  to  the  gods  (De  Vita  //o- 
meri,  c.  9).  Rewards  were  given  in  the  Pythian  games 
to  those  who  sang  the  best  hymns  to  the  gods  (Pansa- 
nias  in  Phocicis,  lib.  x).  The  apostate  Julian  recom- 
mends that  many  of  the  excellent  hymns  to  the  gods 
be  committed  to  memory,  most  of  which,  he  says,  were 
composed  by  the  gods,  some  few  by  men  inspired  by  a 
divine  spirit  (Opera,  p.  551,  ed.  Paris).  Sacred  song, 
therefore,  is  no  peculiarity  of  revealed  religion.  It 
rests  upon  deep  instincts  of  human  nature,  perhaps 
of  all  intelligent  moral  nature;  for  at  the  creation  "the 
morning  stars  sang  together  for  joy,"  at  the  nativity 
angelic  song  was  heard  by  the  shepherds  of  Bethle- 
hem, and  in  the  final  heaven  both  angels  and  redeemed 
men  are  represented  as  singbg  rapturous  songs  before 
the  throne. 

In  defining  sacred  song  as  the  utterance  of  strong 
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emotion,  we  do  not  restrict  it  to  praise,  although  praise 
is  the  itoost  natural  and  prominent  form  of  ic  Deep 
sorrow  and  earnest  prayer  may  also  find  their  fitting 
expression  in  musical  song.  Augustine  thus  defines  the 
more  technical  and  Christian  conception  of  a  hymn : 
*'Hymnus  est  cantns  com  laude  Dei;  si  cantna  est  et 
non  laodas  Deam,  non  dicis  hymnum;  si  laudas  aliquid 
quod  non  pertinet  ad  laudem  Dei,  non  dicis  hymnum" 
(Psa.  cxlviii).  Church  song  is  restricted  to  lyrical  poe- 
try, for  thu  alone  can  express  the  consentaneous  emo- 
tion of  a  congregation.  It  excludes,  therefore,  didactic 
poetry,  which  expounds  doctrines  or  analyzes  feelings 
or  inculcates  duties;  and  it  excludes  dramatic  poetrj', 
which  expresses  passion  by  action.  It  is  also  more 
than  mere  lyrical  poetry :  it  is  lyrical  poetry  which  as- 
sumes the  pure  truth  of  God,  and  gives  expression  to 
the  deep  religious  feeling  which  it  excites.  A  hymn  is 
an  outburst  of  religious  life. 

In  its  form,  worship-song  may  be  either  rhj'thmical 
or  metrical ;  the  former  was  its  primitive  and  more  un- 
cultured form;  the  latter  is  its  subsequent  and  more 
artistic  form.  The  former  is  exemplified  in  the  Hebrew 
psalms  and  the  Greek  Christian  hymns;  the  latter  in 
the  Latin  hymns  of  Ambrose  and  Gregory,  and  in  the 
subsequent  bymnolpgy  of  the  Western  Church.  Each 
of  course  requires  a  corresponding  form  of  music — the 
rhythmical  hymn,  a  musical  and  ad  libitum  recitative, 
closing  with  a  cadence,  technically  known  as  a  **  chant;" 
the  metrical  hymn,  a  metrical  tune.  The  anthem  dif- 
fers from  both,  in  that  it  consists  of  certain  rhythmical 
or  metrical  words  set  to  specific  music,  which  seeks  to 
bring  out  their  special  empharis,  and  is  incapable  of  be- 
ing used  to  any  other.  The  anthem  is,  characteristi- 
cidly,  the  performance  of  choirs,  and  not  the  worship  of 
the  congregation.  In  public  worship,  sacred  song  may 
be  either  the  singing  of  a  choir  to  which  the  congrega- 
tion are  auditors,  or  the  united  act  of  the  entire  body 
of  worshippers,  the  choir  and  organ  simply  leading  and 
accompanying  iL  Without  denying  to  the  former  the 
character  of  worship,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  worship  only 
in  a  very  restricted  and  imperfect  sense.  It  is  worship 
of  a  much  higher  and  more  catholic  character  for  the 
whole  congregation  to  unite  in  the  ut^ranoe  of  relig- 
ious feeling.  Hence,  as  a  rule,  no  composition  should 
be  allowed  in  congregational  worship  too  artistic  or  too 
intricate  for  congregational  use.  On  the  other  hand, 
every  kind  of  composition  is  legitimate  that  a  congre- 
gation can  use,  and  through  which  it  can  express  the 
emotions  of  its  spiritual  life.  Neither  rhythmical  psalm 
nor  metrical  hymn  has  any  natural  or  legislative  pre- 
rogative or  sacredness  in  the  Church  of  God. 

The  manner  of  singing,  again,  whether  unisonal,  as 
in  the  early  Church,  or  in  part  harmony,  as  in  the  mod- 
em Church;  whether  antiphonal,  between  choir  and 
congregation,  or  between  one  part  of  the  congregation 
and  another,  as  in  many  of  the  Jewish  psalms,  or  uni- 
versal and  continuous  by  the  whole  congregation,  is 
immaterial,  so  long  as  the  best  expression  of  religious 
feeling  is  secured. 

In  the  Bible,  the  use  and  importance  of  sacred  song 
are  folly  recognised,  and  large  provision  for  it  is  made. 
The  earliest  fragment  of  song  in  the  Bible  is  not  sacred. 
Lamech  expresses  himself  in  a  snatch  of  song  which 
has  all  the  characteristics  of  later  Temple  poetry. 

The  Jews  seem  almost  to  have  restricted  their  use  of 
poetry  and  music  to  divine  worship,  probably  because 
their  theocracy  so  identified  their  national  and  their 
religious  life  as  that  the  expression  of  the  one  was  the 
expression  of  the  other.  Music  and  song  were  joined 
in  holy  marriage,  and  presented  themselves  hand  in 
hand  to  worship  before  the  Lord. 

The  first  record  of  Hebrew  worship-song  is  the  great 
outburst  of  the  newly  liberated  life  of  the  people  on  the 
borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  where  Miriam  provided  for  the 
expression  of  their  praise  in  her  magn  ifioent  song.  This 
is  the  earliest  specimen  of  choral  song  that  the  world 
possesses.   It  was  probably  sung  antiphonally— Miriam 


and  the  women  on  the  one  side,  answered  by  Moses  and 
the  men  on  the  other. 

We  have  minute  accounts  of  the  musical  service  of 
the  Tabernacle  and  of  the  Temple,  as  arranged  by  Da- 
vid and  Solomon;  and  especially  of  the  great  musical 
celebration  at  the  dedication  of  the  latter,  when  we  are 
told  that  Jehovah  especially  responded  to  the  invoca* 
tion  of  worshipping  song  (2  Chron.  v,  12-14). 

Beyond  aU  question  the  Temple  service  was  the  most 
magnificent  choral  worship  that  the  world  has  seen. 
On  great  occasions  the  choir  consisted  of  four  thousand 
singers  and  players  (1  Chron.xxiii,  5;  xxv) ;  the  state- 
ments of  Josephus  (^  n/.  viii,  8)  are  evidently  greatly 
exaggerated.  Its  psalmody  would  consist,  first,  of  such 
compositions  as  had  been  written  by  Moses  and  others, 
with  those  of  David,  Asaph,  etc.  Some  of  David's 
early  psalms  seem  to  have  been  adapted  for  Temple  use 
(comp.  Psa.  xviii  with  2  Sam.  xxii).  Others  were 
doubtless  composed  specially  for  it.  Hence  most  of 
David's  psalms,  in  the  collection  of  Hebrew  poetry  so 
designated,  are  inscribed  ''To  the  chief  musician." 
From  time  to  time  fresh  contributions  of  sacred  song 
would  be  made.  As  we  possess  it,  the  book  of  Psalms 
was  certainly  not  the  Temple  psalter.  It  is  a  collection, 
or  rather  a  combination  of  four  or  five  separate  collec- 
tions, of  Hebrew  poetry,  of  long  and  gradual  accumula- 
tion, containing  the  Temple  psalms,  but  containing  also 
many  pieces  neither  meant  nor  fitting  to  be  sung. 
Hence  the  ritual  and  religious  absurdity  of  singing  in- 
discriminately through  the  whole.  Hippoly tus,  writing 
in  the  8d  century,  assigns  the  various  authorship  of  the 
collection  as  a  reason  why  no  author's  name  is  affixed 
to  it  (Hippolytus  On  the  PsalnUy  quoted  by  Bunsen, 
Chrittifudty  and  Mankind^  i,  458 ;  see  also  ibid,  ii,  176 ; 
Josephus,  Ant,  vii,  12,  8). 

From  the  structure  of  some  of  the  psalms,  as  well  as 
from  some  expressions  contained  in  them,  it  is  certain 
that  they  were  sung  antiphonally,  probably  by  two 
choirs  responding  to  each  other.  Some  of  the  psalms^ 
the  24th,  for  instance,  were  evidently  alternated  between 
the  priest  and  the  people.  Among  the  various  suppo- 
sitions concerning  the  meaning  of  the  word  *'  Selah," 
one  is  that  it  is  the  sign  of  a  great  chorus-shout  of  the 
people.  See  also  1  Sam.  xviii,  6 ;  Xeh.  ix ;  Ezra  iii,  10 ; 
l8a.vi,  1-8;  bishop  Lowth  On  H«breio  Poetry,  lect.  xix; 
Wheatley  On  the  Common  Prayer,  ch.  iii,  §  9. 

From  1  Chron.  xxv,  7  it  appears  that  Church  music 
was  formally  taught  in  the  Jewish  schools. 

That  Jewish  song  was  celebrated  throughout  the 
East  is  implied  in  the  ironical  request  of  the  Babylo- 
nians that  their  poor  captives  would  ''sing  them  one  of 
the  songs  of  Zion." 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  singing  of  the  Temple 
was  no  part  of  the  Levitical  ritual ;  it  was  a  fitting  wor- 
ship, independent  of  the  specific  economy  with  which  it 
was  connected.  It  has,  therefore,  a  certain  permanent 
authority  as  a  scriptural  precedent  of  worship-song. 

Concerning  the  music  used  in  the  Jewish  Temple  we 
have  no  certain  traditions.  The  very  meaning  of  the 
musical  accents  in  the  book  of  Psalms  is  unknown. 
Carl  Engel  {Music  of  the  most  Ancient  Nations,  ch.  vi) 
supposes  that  the  musical  system  of  the  Hebrews,  as 
indeed  of  all  the  East,  was  derived  from  the  Assyrians, 
concerning  whose  musical  knowledge,  hitherto  unsus- 
pected, much  interesting  intormation  has  been  derived 
from  tho  sculptures  discovered  by  Mr.  Layanl  and  Mr. 
Botta.  It  is  probable  that  David,  who  was  musician  as 
well  as  poet,  composed  music  for  the  use  of  his  psalms 
in  public  worship.  From  the  structure  of  Hebrew  poe- 
try this  would  necessarily  be  a  musical  recitative,  or 
"chant;"  and  as  adapted  for  the  use  of  worshipping 
thousands,  it  would  probably  be  very  simple  in  charac- 
ter. Whether  the  Jews  had  any  form  of  ^vritten  music 
or  not,  or  whether  the  music  of  their  Temple  psalms 
was  learned  by  the  ear,  and  traditionally  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  is  unknown.  Certainly 
no  trace  of  written  music  has  come  down  to  ns.    It  is 
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to  be  presumed  that  the  music  originally  set  to  David's 
psalms  would  be  perpetuated  from  age  to  age;  and  that 
therefore  the  music  to  which  our  Lord  and  his  disciples 
sang  the  lesser  Hallel  on  the  '^iiight  on  which  he  was 
betrayed/'  and  the  music  to  which  Paul  and  Silas  sang 
their  prison  songs,  would  be  the  old  traditional  Temple 
music.  The  tradition  is  that  the  Peregrine  Tone  was 
the  music  to  which  the  lesser  Hallel  was  sung.  All 
this,  however,  is  pure  conjecture.  There  is  not  a  parti- 
cle of  historical  proof  to  throw  light  upon  it.  Nor  is 
this  to  be  wondered  at>  considering  the  dispersions  and 
the  unparalleled  sufferings  of  the  Jews,  and  when  it  is 
remembered  that  we  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  music 
of  the  Greeks  and  the  Komans. 
.  At  the  dispersion,  Temple-song  ceased.  Bumey  says, 
some  Hebrew  high-priest  being  his  informant,  ^  that  all 
instrumental,  and  even  vocal  performances  have  been 
banished  from  the  synagogue  ever  since  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem;  that  the  little  singing  now  in  use  there  is 
an  innovation  and  a  modem  license ;  for  the  Jews,  from 
a  passage  in  one  of  the  prophets,  think  it  unlawful,  or 
at  least  unfit,  to  sing  or  rejoice  before  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  till  when  they  are  bound  to  mourn  and  repent 
in  silence"  {Hist,  ofAfunc,  i,  251).  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  although  at  the  dispersion  the  Temple  music 
was  forever  sUenced,  yet  that  synagogue  worship  would 
-foe  speedily  restored,  and  that,  as  far  as  possible,  its  ser- 
vices would  be  based  upon  the  old  Temple  prayers  and 
psalms,  and  that  the  traditional  melodies  of  the  latter 
would  be  sung  to  them. 

The  first  recorded  uninspired  psalmody  of  the  syna- 
gogue is  not  earlier  than  the  10th  century,  when  Saa- 
diah  Gaon  first  introduced  rhyme  into  Hebrew  poetry. 
On  this  subject,  see  Prayers  of  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
fftiese  TsraeliteSf  with  English  Translalwn,  by  the  Kev. 
D.  A.  de  Sola ;  Steinschneider,  Jewish  Lit.  (Lond.  1857) ; 
Charisi,  Jewish  Lit,  from  ihe  Sth  to  the  IBth  Centuryy  ch. 
xviii. 

No  existing  Jewish  melodies  can  be  proved  to  be  of 
any  antiquity,  compared  with  some  Christian  melodies. 
Purely  traditional,  their  origin  is  luknOwn.  The  ut- 
most that  can  be  said  is  that  for  some  four  or  five  cen- 
turies they  have  been  handed  down  memoriter.  As  we 
possess  them  they  are  unmistakably  modem  in  their 
forms;  but  then  it  is  possible  that  beneath  these  mod- 
em forms  there  may  be  a  very  ancient  substance.  The 
Kev.  D.  A.  de  Sola  (Ancient  Melodies  of  the  Liturgy  of 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews)  says  that  a  tradition 
exists  that  the  "  Birchat  Cohanim"  is  identical  with  the 
melody  used  in  the  Temple  for  the  blessing  of  the  priests 
(Numb,  vi,  22-2G),  and  that  it  is  supported  by  great 
probability,  almost  amounting  to  direct  proof.  The 
**Song  of  Moses"  is  also  supposed  to  be  the  melody 
sung  by  Miriam.  But  this  is  pure  conjecture.  See  also 
Maimonides,  ch.  xiv,  §  14;  Light  foot.  Temple  Service; 
Bingham,  Antiquities,  voL  xiv;  Carl  Engel,  Music  of 
the  most  Ancient  Nations,  ch.  vi. 
'  In  the  Sept.  the  word  ^iivoq  and  its  cognates  are 
used  as  representing  several  Hebrew  words;  but  in  al- 
most every  case  the  reference  is  to  songs  of  praise  or 
thanksgiving  to  God.  In  the  New  Test,  this  is  the  in- 
variable usage  of  the  terms. 

In  the  Christian  Scriptures  very  little  is  said  con- 
cerning sacred  song.  Matthew  and  Mark  very  touch- 
ingly  record  the  conformity  of  our  Lord,  not  to  any 
divine  command,  but  to  a  traditional  custom,  when  he 
and  his  disciples,  after  the  institution  of  the  Supper, 
"  sang  a  hymn"  (vfivfiffavng)  before  they  went  out  to 
the  Mount  of  Olives  (Matt,  xxvi,  30;  Mark  xiv,  26). 
'  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  what  was  sung  on 
this  occasion  was  the  latter  part  of  the  Hallel,  the  usual 
Passover  psalms  of  thanksgiving  (Psa.  cxv-cxviii). 
See  Hallel.  When  Paul  and  Silas  were  imprisoned 
at  Philippi,  "at  midnight  they  prayed  and  sang  praises 
unto  God"  (JL'fii'ovv  rbv  ^eov,  Acts  xvi,  25).  Whether 
what  they  sang  were  some  of  the  ancient  |)salms  or 
spontaneous  utterances  of  adoration  and  worship  we 


have  no  means  of  determining.  See  Hymk.  In  his 
epistles  to  the  Ephesiaus  (v,  19)  and  to  the  Coloasians 
(iii,  16),  the  apostle  Paul  recognises  and  enjoins  the  use 
of  sacred  song.  So  does  the  apostle  James  (v,  13).  Mi- 
chaelis  and  others  suppose  that  such  passages  as  Acts  iv, 
2i-30  are  fragments  of  apostolic  hymns,  llie  Apoca- 
lypse contains  some  of  the  most  magnificent  bursts  of 
worship-song.  In  the  passages  just  cited  of  Ephesians 
and  Colossians  the  apostle  enjoins  the  use  of  hymns  in 
the  social  worship  of  Christians,  classing  them  with 
psalms  and  spiritual  songs  (if/aX/ioic  Kal  ^ftvoig  xai 
i^daXc  frvevfiariKaig).  In  what  relation  these  stood  to 
each  other  is  a  question  which  has  occasioned  consider* 
able  differences  of  opinion.  According  to  some,  the  dis* 
tinction  between  them  was  one  of  subject;  according  to 
others,  it  was  merely  one  of  form,  having  respect  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  vrae  sung;  while  others  con- 
tend that  the  source  whence  they  were  derived,  and  the 
general  character  of  the  composition,  determined  the 
difference  between  them.  Under  these  leading  opin» 
ions,  endless  differences  of  minor  opinion  have  been  ad« 
vocated.  Of  those  who  adopt  the  first  opinion  is  SL 
Jerome,  who  thinks  that  the  hymn  was  devoted  to  the 
celebration  of  the  divine  majesty  and  goodness,  that  the 
psalm  was  occupied  with  themes  of  an  ethical  nature, 
and  that  the  spiritual  ode  was  occupied  with  things 
above,  and  the  subtle  discussion  of  the  concert  of  the 
world,  and  the  order  and  conconl  of  creation  (jConimemt* 
in  Eph,  r,  19).  Others,  again,  who  hold  the  same  gen- 
eral view  state  the  difference  thus:  The  psalm  belongs 
to  ethics ;  the  hymn,  as  setting  forth  the  praises  of  God 
for  redemption,  to  theology;  and  the  ode,  as  celebrat- 
ing the  works  of  God  in  creation  and  providence,  to 
natural  science  (Thomasius,  In  Prafationibus,  p.  525). 
All  this,  however,  is  purely  arbitrary.  The  second 
opinion  was  held  by  Augustine,  Basil,  Hilary,  and  oth- 
ers uf  the  Christian  fathers,  and  has  been  adopted  by 
several  in  more  recent  times.  By  some  who  take  this 
view,  the  dbtinction  is  supposed  to  lie  in  this,  that  the 
yj^kfioi  were  compositions  which  were  chanted  to  the 
accompaniment  of  an  instrament,  the  ^/aXr^ptov,  the 
Vfivoi  songs  of  adoration  uttered  by  the  voice  alone,  and 
the  i^Sai,  short  chants  uttered  also  only  by  the  voice 
(Augustine,  Enarrat.  in  Psa.  iii;  Basil.  Mag.  In  Psa. 
xxix;  Greg.  Nyss.  Tr,  u  in  Psalmos,  ch.  iii,  etc.) ;  while 
others  think  that  the  distinction  is  to  be  determined  by 
reference  to  the  Hebrew  terminology  D'^T^B,  C'^'TiaCtt, 
D'^biir,  which  Lb  in  fact  determining  nothing,  as  the 
distinction  between  these  is  itself  entirely  uncertain. 
The  third  opinion  is  that  of  Beza  (A'br.  Test,  ad  loc^ 
and  Grotius  (Comment,  ad  Matt,  xxvi,  80,  et  h.  I.) ;  they 
think  that  by  psalms  are  designated  the  sacred  songs 
bearing  that  name  collectively  in  the  Old-Test,  canon; 
by  hgnms  such  extemporary  songs  of  praise  as  we  have 
in  the  utterances  of  Deborah,  Hannah,  Zachariah,  and 
Mary,  and  such  as  the  apostle  and  his  companion  sang 
in  the  prison  at  Philippi ;  and  by  odes  premeditated  com- 
positions of  a  more  elaborate  nature  and  stricter  form 
than  hymns.  To  this,  in  the  general,  most  subsequent  in- 
quirers have  given  their  consent ;  only  some  think  that 
the  terra  "  psalms"  should  not  be  restricted  t4>  the  com- 
positions bearing  that  name  in  the  Old  TesL,  but  should 
be  extended  to  all  of  a  umilar  character  which  might 
be  composed  for  the  use  of  the  Church  in  later  times; 
and  that  by  "  spiritual  odes"  are  to  be  understood  specif- 
ically all  sacred  songs,  of  whatever  kind,  composed  by 
special  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (BiOTrvewrroi), 
The  former  of  these  modifications  is  rendered  almost 
imperative  by  1  Cor.  xiv,  26;  and  the  latter  by  the 
general  sense  of  the  adjective  irviVfiariKoc  in  the  New 
Test.  Not  a  few,  despairing  of  satisfactorily  discrimi- 
nating these  three  kinds  of  sacred  song,  have  contended 
that  the  apostle  merely  accumulates  terms  for  the  sake 
of  force,  and  that  no  distinction  between  them  is  to  be 
sought  (Clem.  Alex.  Padag,  ii,  4,  p.  565 ;  Clericus,  In 
Not,  apud  Hammondii  AnnotL  ad  loc,  etc) ;  but  this 
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Otiose  method  of  disposing  of  the  difficulty  has  been 
repudiated  by  most. 

As  to  the  form  in  which  these  early  hymns  of  the 
Church  were  composed,  we  hare  no  means  of  even 
approaching  a  certain  conclusion.  Among  the  Jewish 
Christians  the  chanting  of  the  psalms  was  familiar,  and 
it  would  be  easy  for  them  to  compose  hymns  that  could 
be  sung  to  their  accustomed  tunes;  but  with  the  Gen- 
tile converts  it  would  be  somewhat  different.  Among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  poetry  had  fixed  metrical  forms, 
to  which  the  tunes  of  the  Hebrews  could  not  be  adapted. 
There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  the  early 
Gentile  Christians  followed  these  metrical  forms  in  their 
sacred  poetry.  The  earliest  specimens  of  Christian  song 
extant— the  hymn  to  Christ,  preserved  by  Clemens  of 
Alexandria;  the  evening  hymn,  referred  to  by  Basil  as 
in  his  time  very  ancient,  handed  down  from  the  fathers 
(fit  Spir,  Sane,  c.  29) ;  and  the  morning  hymn,  which 
has  been  incorporated  with  the  liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England — have  no  traces  of  a  metrical  character,  but 
are,  like  the  Biblical  hymns,  adapted  only  for  being 
chanted  in  recitative  with  a  few  and  simple  cadences. 
(*'  Primitiva  ecclesia  ita  psallebat  ut  modico  flexu  vocis 
faceret  psallentem  resonare,  ica  ut  pronuntianti  vicinior 
esset  quam  canenti,*'  Isidor.  Hispal.  De  Eccl,  Offic.  i,  5.) 
Such  singing  would  no  doubt  be  new  to  the  Gentile 
converts,  but  it  would  be  speedily  learned;  and  as  they 
probably  had  very  little  sacred  music  of  their  own,  they 
would  hail  with  delight  this  accession  to  their  sources 
of  enjoyment,  which  served  at  the  same  time  as  a  vehicle 
of  the  devotional  feeling  that  had  been  kindled  within 
them.  It  has  been  suggested  that  in  1  Cor.  xiii  we 
have  an  apostolic  hymn,  and  in  Eph.  v,  14;  1  Tim.  iii, 
16 ;  James  i,  17 ;  Rev.  i,  5,  6 ;  xv,  3,  etc,  fragments  of 
hymns  sung  in  the  apostolic  churches;  but  this  is  mere 
conjecture,  though  not  without  some  probability. 

The  early  Christians  used  the  Jewish  psalms  in  their 
worship,  which  would  almost  certainly  be  sung  to  their 
traditional  Temple  music.  G.  B.  Martini  says  {Sioria 
della  MuHcOf  i,  851) :  *^  This  is  the  Hebrew  chant  of  the 
psalmodies  which  ever  since  the  time  of  David  and  Sol- 
omon has  been  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other, and  [therefore]  goes  beyond  the  first  half  of  the 
first  age  of  the  Church.  These  have  not  materially 
varied,  but  have  been  substantially  preserved  by  the 
Hebrew  nation.  Is  it  not^  then,  sufficient  to  convince 
us  that  the  apostles — who  were  bom  Hebrews,  brought 
up  in  the  customs  of  their  nation,  wont  to  frequent  the 
Temple  and  engage  in  the  prayers  and  divine  praises 
therein  recited— should  retain  the  same  method  and  use 
the  same  chants  with  which  the  people  used  to  respond 
to  the  Levitical  choir."  Kbrkel  (Getchichte  der  Mutikf 
ii,  188)  says:  '^This  mode  of  reading  the  Scriptures 
with  cantilation  or  chant  has  been  adopted  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  from  the  Temple,  and  is  still  preserved  in 
the  mode  of  chanting  the  collects,  responses,  etc."  See 
also  Dr.  SaalschUtz,  Getchichte  uvd  WUrdigung  der  Mu- 
sik  bet  den  Hebraem,  §  61. 

Thus,  while  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  Jews  suspended  Jewish  worship,  the 
singing  of  the  psalms  and  the  traditions  of  their  melo- 
dies would  be  preserved  in  the  Christian  Church.  If, 
therefore,  we  possess  any  vestiges  of  Jewish  music  at 
all,  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  Ambrosian  or  Gregorian 
tones.  The  Rev.  J.  W,  Blakesley  {Four  Afontht  in  A  I- 
gerittf  p.  36)  visited  a  synagogue  in  Algiers,  and  was 
surprised  to  find  that  **  the  air  to  which  the  psalms  were 
chanted  coincided  almost  exactly  with  one  of  the  Gre- 
gorian tones."  Hardly  can  we  suppose  that  the  early 
Christiana  either  originated  a  new  music  or  adopted 
heathen  music. 

We  have  no  record  of  the  introduction  into  the  Chris- 
tian Church  of  uninspired  hymnody.  It  would  be  only 
very  gradually  that  Greek  hymns,  with  corresponding 
music,  would  come  into  use.  At  first,  probably,  Chris- 
tian hymns  would  be  little  more  than  centos  of  the  He- 
brew psalms,  or  evangelical  imitations  of  them,  or  com- 
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positions  after  their  model  —  the  angels'  song  at  the 
nativity,  and  the  songs  of  Zacharias  and  Simeon  leading 
the  way.  The  earliest  Christian  hymns  seem  to  have 
been  simple  glorifications  of  Christ. 

Eusebitts  intimates  that  private  individuals  wrote 
hvmns  to  Christ  aa  God,  which  were'  generally  sung 
(//.  E.  V,  88;  vii,  24;  ii,  17).  In  his  letter  to  Trajan, 
Pliny  says,  **  The  Christians  are  accustomed  to  sing  al- 
ternately between  themselves,  and  to  praise  Christ  as 
a  god"  (Pliny,  EpxMl,  lib.  x,  ep.  89),  alluding  probably 
to  the  Gloria  m  ExceltiSt  the  morning  hymn  of  the 
early  Church. 

The  earliest  extant  fragment  of  Greek  hymnody  is 
found  in  the  Padagoga  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  {Opp, 
p.  812, 818,  Potter's  ed.).  Dunsen  says,  however,  that 
this  was  never  used  in  the  public  worship  of  the  Church 
(jChriatiamtjf  and  Mankind^  ii,  166). 

Three  early  Christian  h^onns  are  preserved  in  the 
venerable  Alexandrian  MS.  as  an  appendix  to  the  Old- 
Test  psalms.  The  first  is  the  morning  hymn  of  the 
primitive  Church,  commencing  with  the  introductory 
verse  of  the  nativity  song  of  the  angels,  hence  called 
the  Angelical  Doxology.  It  is  found  in  the  liturgy  of 
the  Greek  Church,  whence,  about  the  year  880,  it  was 
transferred  by  Hilary  to  the  communion  service  of  the 
Latin  Church;  thence  again  to  the  communion  service 
of  the  English  Church. 

The  other  two  are  another  short  morning  hymn  in 
which  the  verse  occurs,  "Vouchsafe,  O  Lord,  to  keep 
us  this  day  without  sin,"  afterwards  incorporated  in  the 
TV  Deutnf  and  an  evening  psalm,  consisting  of  a  cento 
of  verses  of  the  Old-Test  psalms. 

Besides  these,  there  is  an  evening  h}inn  of  the  Greek 
Christians,  "Yfivo^  rov  Xvxvucoi),  the  "  Hymn  of  the 
Kindling  of  the  Lamp,"  corresponding  to  the  '*  Ave  Ma- 
ria" hymns  of  Italy ;  concerning  which  Basil  says,  it  is 
^  so  ancient  that  he  knows  not  who  is  the  author  of  it" 
(Bingham,  bk.  xiii,  ch.  v,  §  5,  6). 

The  Ter  Scmetusj  or  Seraphic  Hymn,  also  belongs  to 
the  first  three  centuries,  and  is  found  in  almost  all  the 
ancient  liturgies.  It  is  little  more  than  the  Trisagium 
of  the  seraphim  in  Isa.  vi.  See  Palmer,  Origines  Litur- 
giccBf  ii,  126. 

These  are  the  only  fragments  of  Greek  hymnody  that 
have  been  preserved  to  us.  Of  course  they  are  rhyth- 
mical, and  would  require  a  rhythmical  tune  or  chant 
Much  of  eariy  Christian  song  was  probably  antiphonal 
(Socrates,  //.  E,  vi,  8 ;  Theodoret,  If.  E,  ii,  24 ;  as  also 
Hahn,  l/e&er  den  Gesang  in  der  Syritehen  Kirche^  p.  54). 

The  hymnody  of  the  Syrian  churches  was  much 
more  copious.  They  had  an  ampler  music  and  poets 
of  higher  inspiration.  Its  invention  is  attributed  by 
Ephraem  Synis  to  the  Gnostic  Bardesanes  {Horn,  ad 
Uaret,  53,  quoted  by  Dr.  Burgess  in  his  Introd.  to  the 
Select  Metrical  Hymn$  and  Homilies  of  Ephraem  Sgrufj 
p.  80).  Metres  were  called  after  his  name.  Next  to 
him  as  an  author  of  Syrian  hymnody  stands  his  son 
Harmonius,  who  is  said  to  have  invented  new  metres. 
Ephraem  Sjtus  flourished  in  the  4th  century.  For  an 
account  of  his  contributions,  see  Burgess,  Metrical 
Hymna,  and  Introduction.  The  Benedictine  preface  to 
the  works  of  Ephraem  Syrus,  voL  v,  says:  "While  the 
Greeks  reduced  their  sacred  hymnology  to  about  eight 
tunes,  and  to  this  dav  confine  themselves  to  these  lim- 
its,  the  Syrians  expatiate  on  275,  which  their  ecclesias- 
tical books  exhibit  here  and  there,  inscribing  the  proper 
tunes  at  the  beginning  of  individual  hymns."  The 
Syrians  are  said  to  have  possessed  a  hymnology  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  thousand  hymns. 

Great  use  was  made  of  hymnody  by  the  early  her- 
etics; by  the  Gnostic  Bardesanes,  who  endeavored  to 
supersede  the  Hebrew  Psalter  by  one  of  his  own,  con- 
taining also  150  psalms  (Theodoret,  ffaret.  Fab,  209); 
by  Paul  of  Samosata,  who  largely  beguiled  the  faithful 
by  his  captivating  hymns  and  music  (Eusebius,  If,  E, 
vii,  80) ;  by  the  Donatists  in  Africa,  who  adapted  their 
hymns  to  common  airs  of  a  wild  and  passionate  charac- 
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ter,  thereby  inflaming  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  as 
with  a  trumpet  (Augustine,  Confeu,) ;  and  by  Alius, 
who  made  the  streets  of  Constantinople  resound  with 
ballads  written  to  well-known  and  seductive  melodies, 
sung  in  torchlight  processions. 

Patristic  nodoes  of  early  Christian  hymnology  are 
very  numerous;  our  limits  forbid  more  than  mere  ref- 
erence to  a  few,  in  addition  to  those  already  given. 
Justin  Martyr,  ApoL  ii ;  TertuUian,  ApoL  contra  Gent. 
c  39 ;  Dt  A  fdnm,  c  8 ;  Z)«  Jejunio ;  C^'prian,  Epist,  ad 
Donai, ;  Origen,  Contra  Celt,  lib.  viii,  c  67 ;  Eusebius, 
H.  E,  lib.  ii,  c.  17 ;  lib.  v,  c.  28 ;  lib.  vii,  c  24;  lib.  viii, 
c.  9 ;  Apost.  Const,  lib.  xx,  c.  57 ;  Athanasius,  Ep.  7,  ad 
Lett,;  Basil  In  Psalmos;  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Psa,  ii; 
Jerome,  Cornm.  Eph,  lib.  iii,  c.  5;  Epist.  17,  ad  Mar- 
celL;  Epist,  ad  Uxorern,  lib.  ii,  c  8;  Ambrose,  Hexam, 
lib.  iii,  c  6 ;  Augustine,  Confess,  lib.  ix,  sec.  14, 15,  81 ; 
lib.  X,  sec  49,  50 ;  Chrysostom,  On  the  41«<  Psalm ;  Hil- 
ary, quoted  by  Bingham,  bk.  xiii,  ch.  v,  §  7.  See  also 
Neander,  Kurtz,  and  other  Church  histories;  Milman, 
Hist,  of  Christianity i  voL  iii,  bk.  ii,  ch.  iii,  iv.  See  also 
Deyling,  Hymni  a  Christianis  decantandi,  Obss,  Sac  iii, 
430 ;  Walch,  De  IJymnis  EccL  A  postal  (1737) ;  Hilliger, 
De  PsaL  Hymn,  atque  Odar.  Sac  Discrimine  (Yiteb. 
1720) ;  Gerbert,  De  Cantu  et  Musica  a  Prima  EccL  Statu 
usque  ad  Preesens  Tempus  (Bamb.  et  Frib.  1774,  2  vols. 
4to);  Bingham,  Antiquities^  bk.  xiv,  ch.  ii;  Works^  iv, 
447  sq.;  Kheinwald,  Christl,  Archaologie,  p.  262.  For 
collections  and  specimens  of  ancient  hymns,  see  PoetcB 
GrcBci  Christiani,  una  cum  Homericis  Ceritowibus  ex 
Sanctor.  Pair,  Opp,  coUecti  in  usum  Gynmas,  Soc  Jesu 
(Paris,  1609) ;  Maggi,  Sacri  Himni  che  si  kggono  in  tutto 
anno  nella  Santa  Chiesa  (Yenet.  1567) ;  Hymni  Ecdesia 
€  Breviario  Parisiensi  (Oxon.  1838);  [Faber'J  Hymns 
translated  from  the  Parisian  Breviary  (Lond.  1889); 
Daniel,  Thesaurus  Hymnologicus  (HaL  et  Lips.  1841-55, 
3  vols.) ;  Burgess,  Select  Metrical  Hymns  and  Homilies 
ofEphraem  Syrus  (Lond.  1853) ;  Trench,  Sacred  Latin 
Poetry  (ibid.  1849) ;  Mrs.  Barrett  Browning,  The  Greek 
Christian  Poets  (ibid.  1863).     See  Hymnology. 

PSALMODY,  Christian.  Those  who  refuse  to  ac- 
cept the  use  of  hymns  in  public  worship  interpret  as  sa- 
cred songs  only  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  restrict  the 
term  to  the  singing  of  metrical  versions  of  the  Psalms 
to  short,  simple  airs.  They  do  this  on  the  ground  that 
psalm-singing  alone  was  practiced  in  Jewish  worship, 
and  that  among  the  earliest  Christians  the  only  sacred 
songs  were  the  Psalms.  Psalmody,  thus  interpreted, 
means  the  singing  of  metrical  versions  of  the  Psalms  to 
short,  simple  airs. 

The  ser\'ice  of  the  primitive  Christian  Church  usu- 
ally began  with  reading,  or  with  the  singing  of  psalms. 
The  charge  of  Pliny  the  Younger  against  the  Chris- 
tians was  that  they  sang  psalms  to  Christ  '*  quasi  Deo.'^ 
No  authentic  record,  however,  exists  of  the  kind  of 
melodies  sung  to  the  psalms  by  those  ancient  Chris- 
tians, nor  are  we  to  understand  that  their  psalmody  was 
performed  in  one  course  at  the  opening  of  the  service, 
but  rather  that  they  afforded  a  most  agreeable  and  de- 
lightful introduction  to  the  service,  through  which  they 
were  interspersed,  probably  very  much  as  hymns  are  in 
modem  Christian  service.  Nor  were  the  Psalms  the 
only  sacred  songs  employed  in  the  service  of  the  early 
Church.  SeeHYMNOLOGY;  Music;  Poetry.  Psalmody 
was  always  esteemed  a  considerable  part  of  devotion  in 
the  Christian  Church.  The  service  of  the  early  Church 
usually  opened  with  psalmody ;  but  the  author  of  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions  prescribes  first  the  reading  of 
the  Old  Test,  and  then  the  Psalms.  The  ser\'ioe  was 
usually  performed  in  the  standing  posture ;  and  as  to  the 
manner  of  pronunciation,  the  plain  song  was  sometimes 
used,  being  a  gentle  inflection  of  the  voice,  not  much 
different  from  reading,  like  the  chant  in  cathedrals;  at 
other  times  more  artiJScial  compositions  were  used,  like 
our  anthems.  As  to  the  persons  concerned  in  singing, 
sometimes  a  single  person  sang  alone,  but  the  most  an- 
cieot  and  general  practice  of  the  Church  was  for  the 


whole  assembly  to  unite  with  one  heart  and  voice,  in 
celebrating  the  praises  of  God.  After  a  time  alternate 
psalmody  was  introduced,  when  the  congregation,  di- 
viding themselves  into  two  parts,  repeated  the  psalnu 
by  courses,  verse  for  verse,  one  in  response  to  another, 
and  not,  as  formeriy,  all  together.  The  mode  of  singing 
all  together  was  called  symphony,  while  the  alternate 
mode  was  termed  antiphony,  and  in  the  West  responso" 
rter,  the  singing  by  responsals.  This  latter  manner 
of  conducting  the  psalmody  originated  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  and  is  attributed  to  bishop  Ignatius  of  Antioch, 
who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  2d  century.  It 
passed  into  the  Western  in  the  time  of  Ambrose,  bishop 
of  Milan.  But  in  a  short  time  aniiphonal  (q.  v.)  sing- 
ing became  the  general  practice  of  the  whole  Church, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  historian  Socrates  informs  us  that 
the  emperor  Theodosius  the  Younger  and  his  sisters  were 
accustomed  to  sing  alternate  hymns  together  extnr 
morning  in  the  royal  palace.  Augustine  was  deeply 
affected  on  hearing  the  Ambrosian  Chant  at  Milan,  and 
describes  his  feelings  in  these  words :  ^  The  voices  flowed 
in  at  my  ears,  truth  was  distilled  into  my  heart,  and 
the  affection  of  piety  overflowed  in  sweet  tears  of  joy." 
Eusebius  tells  us  that  Ambrose  brought  his  famous  mel- 
odies to  Milan  from  Antioch.  These  Ambrosian  melo- 
dies, and  the  mode  of  their  performance  by  canonical 
singers,  continued  in  the  Western  Church  till  the  time 
of  Gregory  the  Great,  who  was  devotedly  zealous  in  the 
cultivation  of  sacred  music,  having  been  the  first  to  in- 
troduce singing -schools  at  Rome.  'Gregory  separated 
the  chanters  from  the  clerical  order,  and  exchanged  the 
Ambrosian  Chant  for  a  style  of  singing  named,  after 
himself,  the  Greyonan  ChcuU  (q.v.),  besides  introducing 
musical  notation  by  Roman  letters. 

It  seems  to  be  a  point  fully  established  that  antipho* 
nal  singing,  and,  as  Sir  John  Hawkins  considers  it, 
the  commencement  of  Church  music,  originated  in  the 
churches  of  the  East,  particularly  those  of  Antioch,  Oe- 
sarea,  and  Constantinople.  The  Greek  fathers,  Basil 
and  Chrysostom,  were  the  original  instructora  of  the 
choral  service  in  their  respective  churches.  From  the 
East  Ambrose  carried  it  to  Milan,  whence  it  was  trans- 
ferred toxRome,  and  afterwards  passed  into  France,  Ger^ 
many,  and  Britain.  Pope  Damasus  ordained  the  alter- 
nate singing  of  the  Psalms,  along  witii  the  Gloria 
Patri  and  Hallelujah ;  in  A.D.  384,  Siricius  introduced 
the  Anthem ;  in  A.D.  507,  Symmachus  appointed  the 
Gloria  in  Excelsis  to  be  sung;  and  in  A.D.  690  the 
Gregorian  Chant  was  brought  into  use.  When  Greg- 
ory, in  A.D.  620,  sent  his  chant  into  Britain,  such 
was  the  opposition  manifested  to  its  introduction 
into  the  Church  that  1200  of  the  clergy  fell  in  the  tu- 
mult which  ensued;  and  it  was  not  until  fifty  years 
after,  when  pope  Vitalian  sent  Theodore  the  Greek  to 
fill  the  vacant  see  of  Canterbury,  that  the  British  deigy 
were  prevailed  upon  to  admit  the  cathedral  service  in 
accordance  with  the  Romish  ritual.  Besides  the  psalms, 
which  had  been  used  from  the  earliest  times,  and  short 
doxologies  and  hjrmns  consisting  of  verses  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  spiritual  songs,  especially  those  from 
Ambrose  of  Milan  and  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  came  to  be 
used  in  public  worship  in  the  Western  Church.  The 
Te  Heumf  often  styled  *'  the  Song  of  St.  Ambrose,"  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  composed  jointly  by  him 
and  St  Augustine  early  in  the  4th  century,  though  arch- 
bishop Usher  ascribes  it  to  Nicetins,  and  supposes  it  not 
to  have  been  composed  till  about  A.D.  &00.  Considerable 
opposition,  it  is  true,  was  manifested  to  the  introduction 
of  such  mere  human  compositions  into  divine  worship, 
but  the  unobjectionable  purity  of  their  sentiments  led 
to  their  adoption  by  many  churches.  The  complaint, 
however,  began  to  be  raised  that  Church  music  had  de- 
viated from  its  ancient  simplicity.  It  was  especially 
objected  that  secular  music,  or  an  imitation  of  the  light 
airs  of  the  theatre,  was  introduced  in  the  devotions 
of  the  Church.  It  was  also  objected  that  more  regard 
was  had  to  the  sweetness  of  the  composition  than  to  the 
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sense  and  meaning;  thereby  pleasing  the  ear,  ^^boot 
raising  the  affections  of  the  soal.  Thus  the  Egyptian 
abbot  Pambo,  in  the  4th  century,  inveighed  against  the 
introduction  of  heathen  melodies  into  the  psalmody  of 
the  Church.  About  this  time  Church  music  began  to 
be  cultivated  more  according  to  rule.  In  addition  to 
the  Psalter  and  canonical  singers,  Church  choristen 
were  appointed,  who  sang  sometimes  alone,  sometimes 
interchangeably  with  the  choirs  of  the  congregation. 
In  the  4th  century  the  custom  began  to  be  introduced 
into  some  churches  of  having  a  single  person  lead  the 
psalmody,  who  began  the  verse,  and  the  people  joined 
him  in  the  dose.  See  Acrostics;  Hyfopsalma. 
This  individual  was  called  the  phonascus  or  precentor^ 
and  he  is  mentioned  by  Athanasius  as  existing  in  his 
time  in  the  Church  of  Alexandria.  But  difficulties  and 
abuses  arose  from  the  growing  neglect  of  musical  culti- 
vation ;  and,  with  a  view  of  restoring  public  decency 
and  order,  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  in  the  year  863, 
considered  it  necessary  to  forbid  the  laity  to  sing  in 
church  at  all,  except  in  certain  simple  chants  of  a  pop- 
ular description.  One  principal  reason  was  probably 
the  adoption  by  the  Arians  of  hymnol<^y  as  a  means 
of  spreading  their  heresy.  At  first  the  difficulty  had 
been  overcome  by  providing  nmilar  compositions  for 
the  orthodox.  Augustine  himself  made  a  psalm  of 
many  parts,  in  imitation  of  the  119th,  to  preserve  his 
people  ^rom  the  errors  of  the  Donatists.  Hilary  and 
Ambrose  likewise  made  many  hymns,  which  were  sung 
in  their  respective  churches.  (A  complete  collection  of 
alTthe  ancient  hjrmns,  etc.,  in  use  in  the  different  ser- 
vices of  the  Romish  Church  has  been  published  by  Her- 
mann Adalbert  Daniel,  entitled  Thenaurus  Uymnologicui, 
etc.  [HaUe,  1841  sq.].) 

Down  to  the  Reformation,  the  music  of  the  Church 
was  thus  pretty  much  surrendered  to  the  clergy  and 
trained  musicians,  and  there  were  obstacles  besides  the 
mere  ordinances  of  the  Church.  The  words  of  the  songs 
were  in  Latin,  a  tongue  foreign  to  the  people.  The 
music  was  of  a  nature  so  elaborately  complex  that  none 
could  take  part  in  it  unless  they  had  studied  music  as  a 
science.  Yet  psalmody  was  not  entirely  lost  during  the 
dark  ages.  The  study  of  sacred  music  received  peculiar 
attention  in  the  6th  century,  schools  for  instruction  in 
this  important  art  having  been  established  and  patron- 
ized by  Gregory  the  Great,  under  whom  they  obtained 
great  celebrity.  From  these  schools  originated  the  fa- 
mous Gregorian  Chant,  which  the  choir  and  people  sang 
in  unison.  Such  schools  rapidly  increased  in  number, 
and  at  length  became  common  in  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, particularly  in  France  and  Germany.  The  prior, 
or  principal,  of  these  schools  was  held  in  high  estimation, 
and  possessed  extensive  information.  In  the  8th  cen- 
tury pope  Adrian,  in  return  for  the  services  which  he 
had  rendered  to  Charlemagne  in  making  him  emperor 
of  the  West,  stipulated  for  the  introduction  of  the  Gre- 
gorian Chant  into  the  Gallic  Church ;  and  the  emperor, 
having  paid  a  visit  to  Rome,  where  he  kept  Easter  with 
the  pope,  received  from  the  hands  of  his  holiness  the 
Roman  Antipkonary,  which  he  promised  to  introduce 
into  his  dominions.  About  the  end  of  this  century  all 
opposition  to  cathedral  music  ceased,  and  for  several 
centuries  thereafter  Church  music  underwent  little  or 
no  change  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  however,  that  from  the  8th  till  the  middle  of  the 
Idth  century,  not  only  was  it  considered  a  necessary 
part  of  clerical  education  to  understand  the  principles 
of  harmony  and  the  rudiments  of  singing,  but  the  clergy 
were  generally  proficients  both  in  vocal  and  instrumen- 
tal music 

In  the  Eastern  Church,  where  sacred  music,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  its  origin,  there  arose  in  the  8th  century 
a  remarkable  man,  John  of  Damascus  (q.  v.),  who  was 
not  only  a  noted  theologian,  but  a  most  accomplished 
musician.  On  account  of  his  great  skill  in  the  art  of 
vocal  mnsic,  he  was  usually  styled  Melodot,  To  this 
noted  master  of  music  the  Eastern  Church  is  indebted 


for  those  beautiful  airs  to  which  the  Psahns  of  David 
are  sung  in  our  day.  The  Greek  word  i^tiXXoi  is  ap- 
plied among  the  Greeks  of  modem  times  exclusively  to 
sacred  music,  which  in  the  Eastern  Church  has  never 
been  any  other  than  vocal,  instrumental  music  being 
unknown  in  that  Church,  as  it  was  in  the  primitive 
Church.  Sir  John  Hawkins,  following  the  Romish 
writers  in  his  erudite  work  on  the  Hittory  of  Music, 
makes  pope  Yitalian,  in  A.D.  660,  the  first  who  intro- 
duced organs  into  churches.  But  students  of  ecclesias- 
tical archsBology  are  generally  agreed  that  instrumental 
music  was  not  used  in  churches  till  a  much  later  date; 
for  Thomas  Aquinas,  A.D.  1250,  has  these  remarkable 
words:  ''Our  Church  does  not  use  musical  instruments, 
as  harps  and  psalteries,  to  praise  God  withal,  that  she 
may  not  seem  to  Judaize."  From  this  passage  we  are 
surely  warranted  in  concluding  that  there  was  no  eccle- 
siastical use  of  organs  in  the  time  of  Aquinas.  It  is  al- 
leged that  Marinus  Sanutus,  who  lived  about  A.D.  1290, 
was  the  first  that  brought  the  use  of  wind-organs  into 
churches,  and  hence  he  received  the  name  of  Torcellus, 
In  the  East,  the  organ  was  in  use  in  the  emperor's  courts, 
probably  from  the  time  of  Julian,  but  never  has  either 
the  organ  or  any  other  instrument  been  employed  in 
public  worship  in  Eastern  churches ;  nor  is  mention  of 
instrumental  music  found  in  all  their  liturgies,  ancient 
or  modem.  Towards  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  a 
general  partiality  for  sacred  music  prevailed  throughout 
Europe,  owing,  as  is  generally  supposed,  to  the  encour- 
agement which  pope  Leo  X  gave  to  the  cultivation  of 
art.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  Leo  was  himself  a  skilful 
musician,  and  attached  a  high  importance  to  the  art  as 
lending  interest,  solemnity,  and  effect  to  the  devotional 
services  of  the  Romish  Church.  But  to  no  single  indi- 
vidual can  be  traced  the  prevailing  love  for  sacred  mu- 
sic in  the  16th  century,  for,  besides  Leo  X,  we  find 
Charles  V  in  Germany,  Francis  I  in  France,  and  Henry 
VIII  in  England,  all  countenancing  sacred  music,  and 
treating  musicians  at  their  court  with  peculiar  favor. 

At  the  Reformation  a  greater  part  of  the  sen-ices  of 
the  Romish  Church  was  sung  to  musical  notes,  and  on 
the  occasion  of  great  festivsls  the  choral  service  was 
performed  with  great  pomp  by  a  numerous  choir  of  men 
and  boys.  That  abuses  of  the  roost  flagrant  kind  had 
found  their  way  into  this  department  of  Romish  wor- 
ship is  beyond  a  doubt,  as  the  Council  of  Trent  found  it 
necessary  to  issue  a  decree  on  the  subject,  in  which  they 
plainly  state  that  in  the  celebration  of  the  mass,  hymns, 
some  of  a  profane  and  others  of  a  lascivious  nature,  had 
crept  into  the  service,  and  given  great  scandal  to  pro- 
fessors of  the  trath.  By  this  decree  the  council,  while 
it  arranged  the  choral  service  on  a  proper  footing,  free- 
ing it  from  all  extraneous  matter,  gave  it  also  a  sanc- 
tion which  it  had  hitherto  wanted.  From  this  time  the 
Churoh  of  Rome  began  to  display  that  profound  vener- 
ation for  choral  music  which  she  has  continued  to  man- 
ifest down  to  the  present  day. 

The  Reformers,  observing  the  excessive  attention 
paid  to  musical  services,  endeavored  to  return  to  the 
plainness  of  apostolic  times.  There  had  previously  been 
repeated  efforts  at  such  a  transformation.  "  The  Albi- 
genses,  during  the  hottest  season  of  persecution,  are 
stated  to  have  solaced  themselves,  in  the  very  prospect 
of  death,  with  singing  the  psalms  and  hymns  of  their 
Church.  Psalmody  was  cherished  by  the  disciples  of 
Wycliffe.  The  Bohemian  Brethren  published  a  h3'mn- 
book  with  musical  notes,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
melodies  they  used  originated  in  the  chants  to  which 
the  ancient  Latin  hymns  of  the  Western  Church  were 
sung"  (Conder,  The  Poet  of  the  Sanctuary ,  p.  6).  That 
psalmody  was  cultivated  by  the  persecuted  ancient  Veu- 
dois  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  a  large  manuscript 
collection  of  their  psalms  and  hymns  is  preserved  in  the 
library  of  Geneva  (Monastier,  Hist,  de  VEgUse  Vavdoise, 
i,  124).  But  it  was  the  Reformation  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury which  restored  to  the  people  their  right  to  partici- 
pate in  this  primitive  and  edif^-ing  part  of  public  wor* 
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shipw  Fsalm-fliDgiog  was  taken  np  by  the  Reformerai 
^ist  for  private  devotion,  and  soon  as  a  part  of  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Church,  Luther  and  Calvin  restoring  to  the 
people  their  share  in  the  musical  part  of  public  worship, 
and  furnishing  them  with  the  means  of  performing  it. 
From  the  time  that  psalm-singing  was  adopted  by  the 
Reformers,  it  was  discountenanced  by  the  Koman  Cath- 
olics, and  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  badge  of  Prot- 
estantism. Metrical  versions  of  the  Psalms  of  David 
were  executed  in  the  principal  vernacular  languages  of 
Europe ;  and  some  of  the  venerable  Reformers  are  re- 
corded as  having  applied  themselves  to  the  study  of 
music  in  order  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  compose 
plain  and  solemn  tunes  in  which  all  would  be  able  to  join. 
Luther  was  peculiarly  qualified  for  providing  the  first 
psalmody  of  the  Reformation.  Not  only  was  he  a  great 
poet  and  musician,  but  he  was  full  of  fer%Md  spirit- 
ual life.  His  hymnology,  and  that  of  his  coadjutors — 
Hans  Sachs,  Michael  Weiss,  Johann  Kugelmann,  Jo- 
hann  Schop,  Johann  CrUger,  Paul  Speratus,  Justus  Jo- 
nas, Nicholas  Decius,  and  other  contemporary  divines 
and  Reformers — were  characterized  and  illustrated  by 
some  dozen  magnificent  chorals,  which  excited  great 
enthusiasm.  But  psalmody,  in  the  more  modem  sense, 
began  in  the  16th  century,  when  Clement  Marot,  the 
court-poet  of  Francis  I  of  France,  translated  fifty-two 
of  the  Psalms  into  French  verse,  dedicating  them  both 
to  his  royal  master— whom  he  likened  to  the  Hebrew 
psalmist — and  to  the  ladies  of  France.  The  sacred  song- 
book,  on  its  first  appearance,  not  being  accompanied  by 
music,  it  became  the  practice  to  sing  the  psalms  to  fa- 
vorite tunes — often  those  of  popular  ballads,  and  for  a 
considerable  time  psalm-singing  became  a  favorite  fash- 
ion among  the  gay  courtiers  of  Francis.  Marot's  col- 
lection was  continued  and  concluded  by  Theodore  Beza, 
whose  psalms  had  the  advantage  of  being  set  to  music, 
Beza  having  in  this  the  assisunce  of  Calvin,  who  en- 
gageil  the  best  composers  of  the  day  to  unite  his  sacred 
songs  with  beautiful  and  simple  airs  of  a  devotional 
character.  Luther  and  Calvin  differed,  however,  in 
their  ideal  of  psalmody :  the  former  was  favorable  to 
harmony  in  parts,  while  the  latter  confined  himself  to 
the  bare,  unaccompanied  melody.  In  1629  Luther  pub- 
lished his  first  //ymn-book  for  the  Congregation^  which 
was  printed  by  Joseph  Klug  in  Wittenberg,  whence  it 
was  also  called  the  Klu^sche.  This  collection  contained 
most  of  Luther's  hymns,  which  may  be  read  in  an  Eng- 
lish translation  niLuther  <u  a  ffgnmUt  (by  the  Rev.  B. 
Pick,  Phila.  1875). 

Prior  to  Luther,  the  Moravian  Brethren  had  published 
a  collection  of  hymns  (in  1604)  compiled  by  their  arch- 
bishop, Lucas— the  first  example  of  a  hymn-book  con- 
structed of  original  compositions  in  the  vernacular  to  be 
fomid  in  any  Western  nation  which  had  once  owned  the 
supremacy  of  Rome.  Some  of  its  hymns,  composed  in 
the  Bohemian  and  German  languages,  are  of  older  date 
than  the  Reformation,  and  were  highly  commended  by 
Luther  himself  for  their  scriptural  and  devotional  char- 
acter. In  the  renewed  Church  of  the  Brethren  psalms 
and  hymns  continue  to  form  an  integral  part  of  every  re- 
ligious service.  Count  Zinzendorf,  who  eminently  con- 
tributed to  its  revival  in  1722,  was  himself  a  Christian 
poet  of  no  common  order.  The  German  hymn-book  in 
general  use  among  the  churches  of  the  Brethren  was 
completed  in  1778  by  bishop  Gregor,  and  has  passed 
through  numerous  editions:  it  contains  many  hymns 
derived  from  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  some  even  from 
the  primitive  Christian  Church.  Some  of  the  best  hymns 
in  this  collection  have  been  translated  into  English  verse, 
and,  with  the  addition  of  a  number  of  English  hymns, 
constitute  the  hymn-book  now  in  use  among  the  con- 
gregations of  the  Brethren  in  this  country'.  The  latest 
edition,  comprising  1260  hymns,  is  entitled  Liturgy  and 
Hgnrn^  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  the  Unitas  Frairum, 
or  United  Brethren  (Lond.  1849,  8vo). 

In  the  Reformed  Church,  sacred  songs  were  limited 
to  the  Psalms.    As  early  as  1642  the  La  Forme  des 


Prieret  et  Chcaitz  ecdetiastiquet  qttes  atec  la  Maniere, 
etc.,  by  Marot,  was  published.  This  (Collection  contain- 
ed only  twenty-five  psalms,  to  which  Theodore  Beza  af- 
terwards added  the  remaining  psalms.  To  abridge  the 
time  devoted  to  singing  was  an  object  of  their  concern, 
when  they  could  not  banish  it  from  their  assemblies ; 
and  the  Helvetic  Confession  contains  a  censure  on  the 
Gregorian  Chant,  and  a  commendation  of  its  rejection 
by  many  of  the  Protestant  churches.  (See  D'Israeli, 
Curionties  of  Literature  [Lond.  1858],  ii,  474.)  The 
first  edition  of  the  entire  book  of  Psalms  in  verse  ap- 
peared in  France  in  1561,  with  the  royal  privilege,  and 
10,000  copies  were  immediately  dispersed.  These  were 
speedily  set  to  music,  and  were  generally  sung  in  the 
Reformed  churches  of  France,  Geneva,  and  French 
Switzerland,  notwithstanding  th^r  condemnation  by 
the  college  of  the  Sorbonne.  Some  expressions  having 
become  obsolete,  the  task  of  retouching  them  was  un- 
dertaken, first  by  Valentine  Convart,  the  first  secretary 
of  the  French  Academy,  and  by  one  of  the  elders  of  the 
church  at  Charenton ;  and  afterwards  by  the  pastors  of 
Geneva,  who  revised  their  undertaking,  and  almost  re- 
cast the  work  of  Marot  and  Beza.  So  dear,  however, 
was  the  memory  of  these  first  two  poets  of  the  French 
Reformation  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  preserve  the 
very  number  of  their  stanzas  and  the  quantity  of  syl- 
lables of  their  verses,  and  the  ancient  music  of  the 
16th  century  is  to  this  day  adapted  to  the  siting  of 
the  revised  and  corrected  psalms  (^Mutee  de$  Protet' 
tans  CeUbres,  vol  ii,  pt.  ii,  p.  11, 12).  Of  late  years  the 
Protestant  churches  in  France  have  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  their  psalmody.  To  the 
metrical  version  of  Marot  and  Beza  they  have  added 
collections  of  hymns,  with  music,  for  various  oocasiona. 
The  French  version  of  Marot  and  Beza  was  translated 
into  Dutch  metre  by  Peter  Dathen,  pastor  of  the  first 
Reformed  church  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  about  the 
year  1560,  and  adapted  to  the  French  tunes  and  meas- 
ure. A  new  Flemish  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms 
was  executed  by  Philip  de  Mamix,  lord  of  St,  Alde- 
gonde.  A  Bohemian  version  by  Stryx,  said  to  be  of 
high  merit,  was  published  in  1590;  and  a  Polish  ver- 
sion by  Bernard  Woiewodka,  of  Cracow,  was  printed  at 
Brecsz,  in  Lithuania,  about  the  year  1665,  under  the  au- 
spices of  prince  Radzivil  (Bayle,  IHetionnairej  par  Des 
Maizeaux,  iv,  124 ;  Milner,  Life  of  Dr,  Isaac  Watts,  p. 
850,  note).  What  Marot  and  Beza  were  to  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  France  and  French  Switzerland,  Lob- 
wasser  was  to  the  Reformed  Church  of  Germany,  Ger- 
man Switzerland,  and  Holland.  None  of  the  strictly 
Calvinistic  communities  have  a  hymn-book  dating  back 
to  the  Reformation.  David's  Psalter  was  the  first  h^^mn- 
book  of  the  Reformed  or  Genevan  Church.  The  book 
of  Psalms  became  the  only  hymn-book  of  the  Reformed 
churches  in  France,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  Scotland,  "adapted  to  grave  and  solemn 
music,  in  metrical  translations,  whose  one  aim  and  glory 
were  to  render  into  measure  which  could  be  sung  the 
very  words  of  the  old  Hebrew  psalms." 

England,  in  some  measure  a  place  of  refuge,  where 
both  forms  of  the  Reformation  lived  tranquilly  side  by 
side,  but  also  a  border  land  where  both  met  and  con- 
tended, was  given  the  treasures  of  psalmody  at  the  mo- 
ment of  her  embracing  the  new  doctrines.  Probably  in 
1538,  and  certainly  before  1639,  the  venerable  confessor 
Myles  Coverdale,  bishop  of  Exeter,  during  the  reign  of 
king  Edward  YI,  published  a  metrical  version  of  thir- 
teen Goostly  Psabnes  and  Spirituall  Songes  drawn  out 
of  the  Holy  Scripture.  The  first  verse  of  each  paalm  is 
accompanied  by  musical  notes,  which  evidently  show 
that  they  were  designed  to  be  sung  (Coverdale's  i2e- 
mains,  p.  533).  The  next  attempt  to  versify  the  Psalms 
in  English  was  made  by  Thomas  Stemhold,  a  native  of 
Hampshire,  groom  of  the  robes  to  king  Henry  VIII  and 
to  king  Edward  VI,  who  published  nineteen  psalms, 
most  probably  in  1549.  This  translatiim  was  at  flnt 
discountenanced  by  many  of  the  clergy,  who  looked 
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npon  it  as  done  in  opposition  to  the  practice  of  chanting 
the  psalms  in  the  cathedrals.  It  was  increased  to  thirty- 
seven  in  1651,  with  seven  additional  psalms  translated 
by  John  Hopkins;  to  eighty-seven,  most  probably  in 
1661,  by  Stemhold  and  others;  and  in  1568  was  pub- 
lished the  entire  book  of  Psalms,  translated  by  Stem- 
hold,  Hopkins,  and  others.  This  version  seems  to  have 
been  aathoritatively  introduced  into  the  service  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  England,  being  sanctioned  both  by 
the  crown  and  convocation;  and  it  soon  became  ex- 
ceedingly popular. 

Vocal  psalmody  was  soon  alter  introduced  into  the 
church  service,  the  choral  mode  of  singing  being  still 
retained  in  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches,  and  the 
liturgic  hymns  being  retained  in  the  Prayer-book. 
Public  singing  of  psalms  by  the  whole  congregation 
was  begun  in  the  month  of  September,  1659,  at  the  par- 
ish church  of  St.  Antholin,  in  the  city  of  London,  whence 
it  spread  flrst  into  the  neighboring  churches,  and  from 
them  into  distant  towns.  Bishop  Jewel,  in  a  letter  to 
Peter  Martyr,  dated  March  6, 1560,  says:  *' You  may 
sometimes  sec  at  Paulas  Cross,  after  the  service,  six 
thousand  persons,  old  and  young,  of  both  sexes,  all  sing- 
ing together  and  praising  God"  {Zurich  Letiergf  p.  71). 
Although  several  metriod  versions  of  the  Psalms  were 
published  with  the  royal  license,  by  archbbhop  Parker 
(1560),  Henry  Dod  (1603),  George  Wither  (1628),  King 
James  I  (1631),  and  George  Sandys  (1631),  the  ''old 
version"  of  Stemhold  and  Hopkuu  continued  to  be 
used  in  the  churches  until  after  the  Restoration,  not- 
withstanding the  eiforts  made,  during  the  rebellion,  to 
recommend  the  introduction  and  adoption  of  the  metri- 
cal versions  of  Barton  and  Rous.  The  version  of  Stem- 
hold  and  Hopkins  fell  into  disuse  after  the  publication 
of  A  New  Vernon  of  (hie  Psaltne  of  David,  JiUed  to  the 
Tunee  in  Churches,  by  Xahum  Tate  (poet-laureate  un- 
der William  III  and  Anne)  and  Dr.  Nicholas  Brady 
(Lond.  1696  [2d  ed.  1698],  8vo).  This  version,  less  lit- 
eral in  its  renderings  than  its  predecessor,  and  some- 
what commonplace  as  regards  poetical  character,  was 
introduced  to  the  public  under  the  sanction  of  an  order 
in  council  issued  by  king  William  III,  of  no  legol  force 
or  authority  whatever  since  his  decease,  and  permitting 
it  to  be  used  "in  all  such  churches  and  chapels  and 
congregations  as  think  fit  to  receive  the  same."  In 
1703,  it  being  found  necessary  to  have  a  supplement 
containing  *'the  usual  hymns,  Creed,  Lord's  Prayer, 
etc,  with  the  Church  tunes,  Messrs.  Tate  and  Brady 
obtained  a  similar  order  in  council  for  its  adoption  in 
such  churches,  etc.,  as  should  think  fit  to  receive  the 
same."  Although  the  *'new  version,"  as  it  is  now 
commonly  termed,  encountered  much  animadversion 
and  opposition  at  its  first  publication,  it  is  at  present 
used  in  most  churches  and  chapels  in  England  and 
Ireland,  as  well  as  in  the  chapels  of  the  Episcopal  com- 
munion in  Scotland  and  in  the  British  colonies.  This 
extensive  use  of  the  new  venion  may  be  ascribed  to  its 
intelligibility  as  a  whole,  tame  as  the  largest  portion  of 
it  confessedly  is,  and  to  the  fact  that,  almost  ever  since 
its  fint  publication,  the  copyright  property  has  been 
vested  in  the  Stationen'  Company,  by  whom,  until  of 
late  years,  it  has  almost  exclusively  been  published. 
Modem  hymns,  selected  according  to  the  taste  and  at 
the  will  of  the  incumbent,  have  to  a  large  extent  tak- 
en in  recent  times  the  place  of  metrical  psalms  in  the 
Church  of  England. 

Of  the  psalm  tunes  which  came  into  use,  some  have 
been  attributed  to  Claude  Goudimel,  Claude  Le  Jeune, 
and  Guillaume  Franc,  and  a  few  owe  their  origin  to  Lu- 
ther. The  well-known  100th  Psalm  is  an  adaptation 
of  Gregorian  phrases  by  Guillaume  Franc.  The  first 
important  collection  of  psalm  tunes  for  four  voices  pub- 
lished in  England  was  made  by  Thomas  Ravenscroft, 
Mus.  Bac,  and  appeared  in  1621 ;  it  was  entitled  *'  The 
whole  Booke  of  Psalms,  etc.,  composed  into  four  parts 
by  sundry  authors,  to  such  several  tunes  as  have  been 
and  are  usually  sung  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  Ger- 


many, Italy,  France,  and  the  Netherlands."  In  this  col- 
lection were  included  contributions  by  Tallis,  Morley, 
DowUnd,  and  all  the'great  masten  of  the  day,  as  well 
as  by  Ravenscroft  himself,  who  contributed  the  tunes 
8U  David's,  Bangor,  and  Canterbury,  The  name  of 
John  Milton,  father  of  the  poet,  appeara  as  composer  of 
the  tunes  York  and  Noncteh,  According  to  the  then 
prevalent  usage,  the  subject,  or  air,  was  given  to  the 
tenor  voice.  This  custom  was  first  departed  from  in 
the  Whole  Book  of  Psalms,  in  Three  Parts,  published 
in  1671,  compiled  and  arranged  by  John  Playfoid  — 
whom  Sir  J.  Hawkins  calls  the  "father  of  modem 
psalmody" — where  we  have  the  more  proper  practice, 
which  has  since  obtained,  of  making  the  melody  the 
soprano  part.  Croft,  Courteville,  Coiy,  the  Bachs,  and 
Handel  have  since  that  time  contributed  to  the  psal> 
mody  in  use  in  Britain. 

In  1608  was  printed  a  Welsh  translation  of  the 
Psalms,  made  by  William  Myddleton,  a  celebrated  poet 
and  navigator.  Another  version  appeared  about  the 
commencement  of  the  17th  century,  from  the  pen  of 
another  eminent  Welsh  poet,  Edmund  Prys,  archdea- 
con of  Merioneth.  A  revised  edition  of  this  version,  by 
the  Rev.  Peter  Williams,  is  now  in  use  throughout  the 
principality  of  Wales.  An  entire  vereion  of  the  Psalms 
in  the  Erse,  or  native  Iruh  language,  made  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  M'Leod,  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Beamish,  Mr.  Thaddeus  Con- 
nellan,  and  Mr.  David  Murphy,  was  published  at  Lon- 
don in  1836;  and  some  portions  of  the  Psalms  have 
been  translated  into  the  Mohawk  langtuige  by  an  un- 
known author  (London,  1787,  and  Hamilton,  Toronto, 
1839),  and  into  the  language  of  the  Munce}'B,  a  native 
tribe  of  North  Americans,  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Flood,  a 
missionary  to  them  from  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 

Admirably  as  most  of  the  psalms  are  adapted  to  gen- 
eral use  in  public  worship,  it  was  yet  felt,  in  the  English 
churches,  that  some  other  metrical  expressions  of  those 
astonuhing  hopes  and  consoling  promises  which  the  new 
dispensation  has  given  to  man  in  the  N.  T.  would  not 
be  ^together  inappropriate.  The  great  Gemuin  Re- 
former had  written  hymns,  and  many  of  the  other  (Con- 
tinental divines  of  the  revived  faith  in  Christ  had  done 
likewise.  Yet  no  English  People*s  Hymn-book  was 
brought  out  until  the  closing  years  of  the  18th  centu- 
ry, L  e.  none  that  was  placed  on  cottage  tables  beside 
the  Bible,  and  none  for  use  when  Christians  met  and 
chanted  beside  the  grave,  although  they  had  the  Te 
Deum  and  Magmficat  and  the  Psalms.  Bishop  Maltby 
published  A  Selection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns  before  his 
elevotton  to  the  episcopate.  Various  selections  were 
made  and  published  by  various  individuals,  principally 
(as  it  appears)  since  the  year  1770,  and  these  selections 
are  derived  from  Dr.  Watts's  Imitation  of  the  Psalms 
of  David  in  the  Language  of  the  New  Testament  (1707), 
and  from  his  Hymns  (1719) ;  the  Hymns  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Doddridge;  those  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  John  and  Charles 
Wesley;  the  Olney  Hymns,  composed  by  William  Cow- 
per  and  John  Newton;  and  the  sacred  compositions 
dispersed  through  the  works  of  the  British  poets  of  the 
18th  century.  The  Wesleys,  however— so  it  seems — 
were  the  first  who  really  gave  a  People's  Hymn-book 
to  England,  unless  that  of  Dr.  Watts,  published  about 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  (in  1709),  may  be 
called  so.  "  To  Dr.  Watts,"  says  a  modem  biographer, 
"  must  be  assigned  the  praise  of  beginning,  in  our  lan- 
guage, a  class  of  productions  which  have  taken  a  de- 
cided hold  upon  the  universal  religious  mind.  On  this 
account  Christian  worshippera  of  every  denomination, 
and  of  every  English-speaking  land,  owe  him  an  incal- 
culable debt  of  gratitude.  Mason,  Baxter,  and  othen 
had  preceded  Watts  as  hymn-writen;  but  their  h3rmnfe 
were  not  used  in  public  Worship.  Prejudice  prevented 
the  use  of  anything  beyond  the  Psalms,  and  those  not 
yet  in  their  Christian  rendering ;  but  Watts  made  the 
Christian  h}rmn  part  of  modem  public  worship."  Ajb  a 
supplement  to  Vfr,  Watts's  hymns,  Dr.  Doddridge  pub- 
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Ijshed  a  collection  entitled  Hynau  Founded  on  Various 
Texts  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  (17&5).  After  these  sing- 
ers came  the  two  Wealeys,  whose  hymns  are  sung  up  to 
this  day,  and  John  Newton  and  Cowper,  who  produced 
the  Obiey  Hjfnm-hook, 

Of  the  state  of  psalmody  among  the  Puritans  at  the 
close  of  the  16th,  and  in  the  fonner  part  of  the  17th 
century,  we  have  no  certain  information.  During  the 
commonwealth,  William  Barton  published  a  metrical 
version  in  1644,  reprinted  in  1645  with  the  license  of 
the  Protector  Cromwell.  This  version  was  received 
with  much  favor,  and  appears  to  have  retained  its  pop- 
ularity for  many  years.  In  1646,  Francis  Bous,  the 
Presbyterian  provost  of  Eton  College,  published  his 
version  of  the  psalms,  sanctioned  by  the  imprimatur 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  pursuance  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Westminster  assembly  of  divines. 
This  version  was  subsequently  revised  by  William 
Barton  for  the  optional  use  of  churohes  in  England, 
but  it  never  became  popular.  But  the  greatest  im- 
provement in  psalmody,  not  merely  among  Protestant 
dissenters,  but  among  all  English  cpngregations,  was 
effected  by  the  learned  and  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  Watts.  For 
a  just  appreciation  of  the  value  of  his  publication  the 
reader  is  necessarily  referred  to  Mr.  Conder's  Poet  of 
the  Sanctuary,  p.  48-105,  in  which  work  will  be  found 
notices  of  some  eminent  versifiers  of  psalms  and  hj^mns, 
both  Episcopalian  and  Nonconformist,  who  preceded 
Dr.  Watts.  The  best  compositions  of  Dr.  Watts,  and 
of  hu  learned  and  pious  friend  the  Bev.  Dr.  Doddridge, 
are  found  In  every  selection  of  psalms  and  hymns  which 
has  been  published  since  the  year  1770.  All  the  great 
bodies  of  dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England  now 
have  denominational  hymn-books,  containing  the  best 
versions  or  imitations  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  together 
with  hymns  selected  from  the  most  eminent  modem 
devotional  poets. 

A  curious  controversy  on  psalmody  arose  among  the 
dissenters  in  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  Whether 
singing  in  public  worship  had  been  partially  discontin- 
ued during  the  times  of  persecution  to  avoid  informers, 
or  whether  the  miserable  manner  in  which  it  was  per- 
formed gave  persons  a  distaste  for  it,  it  appears  that, 
in  1691,  Mr.  Benjamin  Keach  publuhed  a  tract  entitled 
The  Breach  Repaired  in  God's  Worship;  or,  Psalms, 
Hymns,  e/c,  proved  to  be  a  Holy  Ordinance  of  Jesus 
Christ,  To  us  it  may  seem  strange  that  such  a 
point  should  be  disputed;  but  Mr.  Keach  was  obliged 
to  labor  earnestly,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  prudence 
and  caution,  to  obtain  the  consent  of  his  people  to  sing 
a  hymn  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  After 
six  years  more,  they  agreed  to  sing  on  the  thanksgiv- 
ing-days; but  it  required  stUl  fourteen  years  more  be- 
fore he  could  persuade  them  to  sing  every  Lord's-day, 
and  then  it  was  only  after  the  last  prayer,  that  those 
who  chose  might  withdraw  without  joining  in  it !  Nor 
did  even  this  satisfy  these  scrupulous  consciences;  for, 
after  all,  a  separation  took  place,  and  the  inharmo- 
nious seceders  formed  a  new  church  in  May's  Pbnd, 
where  it  was  above  twenty  years  longer  before  singing 
the  praises  of  God  could  be  endured.  It  is  difficult  at 
this  period  to  believe  it;  but  Mr.  Ivimey  quotes  Mr. 
Crosby  as  saying  that  Mr.  Reach's  was  the  first  church 
in  which  psalm-singing  was  introduced.  This  remark, 
however,  must  probably  be  confined  to  the  Baptist 
churches.  The  Presbyterians,  it  seems,  were  not  quite 
80  unmusical;  for  the  Directory  of  the  Westminster 
divines  distinctly  stated  that  *Mt  is  the  duty  of  Chris- 
tians to  praise  God  publicly  by  singing  of  psalms  to- 
gether in  the  congregation."  And  besides  the  old 
Scotch  Psalms,  Dr.  John  Patrick,  of  the  Charter-house, 
nAade  a  version  which  was  in  very  general  use  among 
dissenters,  Presbyterians,  and  Independents  before  it 
was  superseded  by  the  far  superior  compositions  of  Dr. 
Watts.  These  Psalms,  however,  like  those  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  Establishment,  were  drawled  out  in 
notes  of  equal  length,  without  accent  or  variety.    Even 


the  introduction  of  the  triple -timed  tunes,  probably 
about  the  time  of  Dr.  Watts's  psalms,  gave  also  great 
4)£rence  to  some  people,  because  it  marked  the  accent  of 
the  measure.  Old  Mr.  Thomas  Bradbury  used  to  call 
this  time  *'  a  long  leg  and  a  short  one."  The  beautiful 
compositions  of  Dr.  Watts,  the  Wesleys,  and  others  pro- 
duced a  revolution  in  modem  psalmody.  Better  ver- 
sions of  the  Psalms,  and  many  excellent  collections  of 
hymns,  are  now  in  use,  and  may  be  considered  as  high- 
ly important  gifts  bestowed  upon  the  modem  Church 
of  God. 

In  Scotland,  the  early  Beformers^  yrhile  they  banished 
instmmental  music  from  churches,  paid  great  attention 
to  singing.  In  John  Knox's  Psalter,  arranged  for  use 
in  churches,  the  metrical  psalms  are  set  to  music  in  har- 
mony of  four  parts.  Several  early  translations  of  the 
Psalms  were  produced  in  North  Britain,  but  that  of 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins  was  used  in  worship  from  1564 
down  to  the  midcQe  of  the  17th  century.  In  1682  an 
attempt  made  by  Charles  I  to  supersede  it  by  king 
James's  version  was  more  resolutely  and  decidedly  op- 
posed than  in  England.  During  the  Commonwealth, 
the  commission  of  the  General  .^sembly,  in  pursuance 
of  a  reference  made  to  them  in  August,  1649,  issued  on 
the  2dd  of  November  following  their  decision  in  favor  of 
the  revised  version  of  Francis  Bous,  a  member  of  Crom- 
well's council,  which  Parliament  had  in  vain  endeavored 
to  bring  into  general  use  in  England.  It  was  adopted 
in  the  main  to  be  used  as  the  only  authorized  metrical 
version  of  the  Psalms  for  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  not  only 
in  congregations,  but  also  in  families.  Though  some- 
what rough  and  uncouth,  it  is  sometimes  expressive  and 
forcible,  and  perhaps  nearer  the  original  than  any  other 
metrical  translation  of  the  Psalms.  A  few  paraphrases 
and  hymns  have  since  been  added,  by  authority  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  form  together  the  psalmody  in 
use  in  Presbyterian  wonhip  in  Scotland.  In  1706  the 
assembly  commended  the  Scripture  songs  of  Mr.  Patrick 
Sympson  for  use  in  private  families;  and  to  prepare 
them  for  public  use  the  act  was  renewed  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  in  1708  the  commission  was  authorized  to 
compare  the  remarks  of  presbyteries  on  these  songs. 
Thus  matten  passed  on  for  years.  In  1742  the  assem- 
bly anew  expressed  a  wish  for  an  addition  to  the  psal- 
mody, and  in  1761  forty-five  paraphrases  had  been  se- 
lected. In  1781,  after  many  delays,  a  new  and  fuller 
collection  was  made,  twenty -two  being  added  to  the 
previous  forty-five  selections.  This  collection,  though 
never  formally  sanctioned  by  the  assembly,  is  that  now 
in  use  and  printed  along  with  the  Psalms  in  Scottish 
Bibles.  Some  of  the  paraphrases  have  an  Araiinian 
tinge.  In  1787  a  committee  of  the  General  Assembly, 
duly  empowered,  published  a  selection  of  Paraphrases 
in  Verse  of  several  Passages  of  Scripture  ,  .  ,  tobe  sung 
in  Churches,  '  It  retained,  in  substance,  the  translations 
which  had  been  published  in  1745,  under  the  authority 
of  the  General  Assembly,  and  which  had  been  in  use  in 
several  churches;  and  a  considerable  number  of  new 
paraphrases  were  added,  chiefly  from  the  psalms  or 
hymns  of  Drs.  Watts,  Doddridge,  and  Blacklock,  and  Mr. 
Logan.  In  1781  a  faithful  and  beautiful  version  of  the 
psalmody  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  the  Gaelic  lan- 
guage, was  made  by  the  Bev.  John  Smith,  by  whom  it 
was  revised  and  published  in  1783.  From  1807  to  1822 
the  subject  of  a  revision  of  the  metrical  paalms  was  be- 
fore every  assembly.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  when  applied 
to,  was  wisely  against  the  project;  "for  the  Psahns," 
said  he,*' often  possessed  a  rude  sort  of  majesty,  which 
would  be  ill  exchanged  for  mere  elegance."  In  1860  an 
addition  to  a  collection  of  paraphrases  was  published  by 
the  General  Assembly.  The  Belief  Synod  published  a 
hymn-book  for  their  churches  in  1794,  and  enlarged  it 
in  1882.  The  Burgher  branch  of  the  Secession  had,  in 
1748,  requested  Balph  Erskinc^  the  author  of  the  Gospd 
Sonnets,  to  undertake  the  duty  of  enlarging  the  psal- 
mody, but  the  proposal  led  to  no  result.  The  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  ufUx  some  yean*  jtreparttiOD, 
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pobliabedy  in  1851,  a  bjrmn-book  for  the  nae  of  their 
chnrchee.  The  most  of  the  paraphrases  are  incorpo- 
rated into  it.  In  addition  to  what  is  stated  in  the  pre- 
Tioos  portion  of  this  article  about  psalmody  in  Scotland, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  there  was  published  at  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Reformation  a  CompemHoui  Booke  of  Godly 
and  Sptrituall  Songt,  Many  of  these  are  satires  on  the 
Romish  clergy,  and  many  are  profane  songs  (jpropkamt 
tangii)  metamorphosed.  The  Romish  clergy  published 
a  canon  against  this  book — such  was  its  popularity — 
and  the  fifth  Parliament  of  queen  Mary  passed  an  act 
against  such  rhymes. 

The  first  song  of  praise  to  Almighty  God  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  on  our  New-£ngUind  coast,  was  raised 
by  the  Pilgrim  fathers  when  they  landed  on  Plymouth 
Rock.  Ck^ld,  ice-bound,  without  a  roof  over  their  heads, 
they  remembered  their  first  Sabbath-day  to  keep  it  holy 
—**  10  of  December,  on  the  Sabbath  day,  wee  rested,"  is 
the  simple  and  impressive  record  of  their  Journal. 

"Amid  the  storm  they  sang. 

And  the  stars  heard,  aud  the  tea, 
And  the  Bounding  aisles  of  ibe  dim  woods  rang 
With  the  anthem  of  the  free." 

As  the  first  book  ever  printed  with  movable  metal 
types  was  the  Bible,  so,  as  if  to  keep  up  the  sacred  paral- 
lel on  this  continent,  the  first  book  printed  here  was 
a  portion  of  the  inspired  volume  "done  into  metre.'* 
The  first  press  was  put  up  at  Cambridge  in  1639,  by 
Stephen  Day.  His  first  book  was  The  Psalms  in  Metre, 
faithfully  translated  for  the  use  and  edifceUion  of  the 
sainis  in  public  and  private,  especially  in  New  England 
(printed  at  Cambridge  in  1640).  This  version  was  made 
from  the  Hebrew  by  Thomas  Welde,  of  Roxbury ;  Rich- 
ard Mather,  of  Dorchester ;  and  John  Eliot,  the  Apostle 
of  the  Indians.  They  were  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  Congregational  or  Independent  churches  as  early  as 
1636.  In  their  preface  they  say, "  We  have  respected 
rather  a  plain  translation  than  to  smoothe  our  verses 
with  the  sweetness  of  any  paraphrase,  and  so  have  at- 
tended to  conscience  rather  than  to  elegance,  and  fidel- 
ity rather  than  poetry,  in  translating  Hebrew  words 
into  English  language  and  David's  poetry  into  English 
metre."  Three  hundred  acres  of  land  were  granted  to 
Stephen  Day, "  being  the  first  that  set  up  printing." 
Eliot's  Indian  Bible,  in  the  Nipmuck  language,  was 
printed  at  Cambridge  in  1668,  the  whole  of  the  type  be- 
ing set  up  by  an  Indian,  and  the  Psalms  "  done  in  com- 
mon metre" — of  which  the  first  verse  Irom  the  19th 
FlMlm  may  sufiice  as  a  specimen — 

"  Kosnk  knkootnmnsfaeaumon 
Ood  wussosnmoonk 
Mamahehekesak  wamatuhkon 
Wntana  kausnonk.** 

In  1718  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  issued  his Psalierium  Amer- 
ieanum  ;  the  Book  of  Psalms  in  a  translation  exactly  conn 
formed  utUo  the  original,  but  all  in  blank  verse^JUted  unto 
tunes  commonly  used  in  our  churches.  From  this  curious 
book  we  extract  a  few  lines,  as  printed : 
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"  rSALM   ZZIII.— A  PSALM  OF  DAVID. 

1.  My  Shepherd  is  th'  rraaNAL  Ood  1 1  shall  not  be  in 
rauf]  want : 

8.  In  pastures  of  a  tender  grass  |  He  [ever]  makes  me  to 
lie  down :  J  To  waters  of  tranquillities  |  He  gently  car> 
ries  me  [alona] ; 

S.  My  feeNe  ana  my  mmdering  soul  ]  He  [Uadlv]  does 
fetch  back  again ;  I  In  the  plain  paths  of  righteoae- 
ness  I  He  does  lead  [aad  galde]  me  along;  |  Becanee 
of  the  regard  he  has  Cerer]  unto  his  glorioosName.**  | 

In  an  Admonition  ooneeming  the  Tunes,  Dr.  Mather 
states  that  "  the  director  of  psalmody  need  only  say, 
'  Sing  with  the  black  letter,'  or  *  Sing  without  the  black 
letter,'  and  the  tune  will  be  sufficiently  directed"  (see 
Belcher,  Historical  Sketches  of  Hymns  and  nynm-writ- 
erSf  p.  47,  48 — a  work  which  contains  much  interesting 
information  on  the  whole  subject  of  Church  psalmody, 
hynmology,  and  music).  These  and  other  primitive  ef- 
forts to  furnish  an  American  psalmody  and  hymnal  were 
not  followed  with  saooess.  Between  the  years  I7b6  and 
1757  the  version  of  the  Fkalms  of  1640  was  carefully  re- 


vised by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Prince,  M.A.,  and  published 
in  1758.  In  1783  Mr.  Joel  Bartow,  an  American  states- 
man and  poet,  published  a  corrected  and  enlarged  edi- 
tion of  Dr.  Watts's  version  of  the  Psalms,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  hymns,  with  the  recommendation  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Congregational  Ministers  of  Connecti- 
cut, at  whose  request  the  work  had  been  undertaken. 
Many  of  the  psalms  were  altered,  several  were  written 
anew,  and  several,  which  had  been  omitted  by  Dr. 
Watts,  were  supplied.  This  collection  was  in  general 
use  in  that  state  until  the  bad  character  of  the  author 
(who  died  a  wretched  infidel)  brought  them  into  dis- 
repute ;  and  in  the  year  1800,  the  Rev.  Timothy  Dwight, 
D.D.,  president  of  Yale  College,  published  a  revised  edi- 
tion of  Dr.  Watts's  version  of  the  Psalms  (in  which  he 
versified  upwards  of  twenty  psalms  omitted  by  Watts), 
with  the  approbation  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Min- 
isters in  the  state  of  Connecticut,  at  whose  request  it 
had  originally  been  undertaken.  This  edition,  with  the 
contributions  of  Dr.  Dwight,  has  never  been  adopted  by 
the  Congregationalists  of  this  country.  Many  of  the 
leading  denominations  in  the  United  States  of  America 
now  have  their  own  separate  psalm-  and  hymn-books. 

In  1789  the  new  version  of  the  Psalms  by  Messrs. 
Tate  and  Brady  was  adopted  entire  by  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  with 
the  addition  of  a  few  h3rmns.  Since  the  year  1826  a 
collection  of  212  hymns  has  been  in  use  mider  the  au- 
thority of  the  General  Convention  of  that  Church,  com- 
posed of  the  House  of  Bishops  and  of  clerical  and  lay 
delegates;  and  since  October,  1882,  under  the  same  au- 
thority, 124  selections  of  entire  psalms,  or  of  portions 
of  psalms,  from  the  new  version  (with  certain  necessary 
alterations  or  corrections,  and  occasionally  with  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  better  version)  has  been  in  use  in  all  the 
churches  of  that  communion. 

The  constitution  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America 
declares  that  "No  psalms  or  hymns  may  be  publicly 
sung  in  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  churches  but  such  as  are 
approved  and  recommended  by  the  General  Synod." 
The  manifest  reason  of  this  prohibition  is  to  be  found  in 
the  vital  relation  that  subsists  between  the  psalmody 
and  the  theology  of  that  Church.  This  is  further  il- 
lustrated by  a  rule  of  its  General  Synod  which  forbids 
the  issue  of  any  edition  of  the  psalms  and  hymns  of  this 
Church  without  the  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Catechisms, 
and  the  Liturgy.  The  history  of  the  hymuology  of  this 
denomination,  which  dates  back  to  the  period  of  the 
Reformation,  makes  an  interesting  chapter  of  the  gen- 
eral subject.  From  an  elaborate  report  made  to  the 
General  Synod  of  1869  by  the  committee  which  pre- 
pared the  "  Hymns  of  the  Church,"  we  condense  a  brief 
narrative :  **  The  Church  Orders  raUfied  by  the  National 
Synod  of  Dordrecht  (A.D.  1618-19),  which  are  still  *  rec- 
ognised' as  containing  the  distinctive  and  fundamental 
principles  of  our  Church  government,  declare  that '  the 
one  hundred  and  filly  psidms  of  David,  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Twelve  Articles  of 
the  Christian  faith,  the  songs  of  Mary,  Zacharias,  and 
Simeon,  versified  only,  shall  be  song  in  public  worship.' 
The  churches  are  left  at  liberty  to  adopt  or  omit  that 
entitled  0  thou,  who  art  our  Father,  God!  All  others 
are  prohibited.  This  usage,  prevailing  in  the  Nether- 
lands, was  transferred  to  this  country.  Several  copies 
of  the  psalm-books  which  the  fathers  brought  with 
them  are  in  the  hands  of  the  committee."  They  are  in- 
variably bound  up  with  the  Bible,  or  the  New  Testa- 
ment at  least,  the  Catechism,  and  Liturgy.  These 
Psalms  in  Dutch  are  the  version  of  Peter  Dathe,  the 
eminent  Biblical  scholar  and  critic,  by  whom  they 
were  translated;  however,  not  from  the  original,  but 
from  the  French.  This  was  t\ief,rst  book  in  use  in  the 
Reformed  Church  in  America.  It  contains,  besides  the 
Ptalms,  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Song  of  Zachariaa, 
the  Song  of  the  Virgin  Maiy,  the  Apostikes'  Creed,  the 
Lord's  I^yer,  the  Articles  of  the  Christian  fidth  (tams- 
lated  from  the  German  by  Jan  Uytenhoven),  the  Mom- 
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ing  Prayer,  the  Eyening  Prayer,  the  Pr»yer  before 
Sermon,  Prayer  before  Eating,  Prayer  after  Eating,  the 
Evening  Prayer  entitled  Ckriste  qui  Lux  es  et  Dies, 
and  a  translation  by  Abraham  Van  dcr  Meer,  from  the 
Greek  Bible,  of  the  15l8t  Psalm  of  David.  Every 
word  of  these  psalms  and  creeds  and  prayers  is  set 
to  music  of  a  simple  recitative  character,  in  which 
all  might  join,  by  Cornelius  De  Leeuw.  This  book  was 
in  use  in  all  the  Dutch  churches  in  this  country,  until 
the  consistory  of  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church 
of  the  city  of  New  York  found  it  necessary  to  have  di- 
vine  service  performed  in  the  English  language;  and 
on  Nov.  9, 1767,  approved  and  recommended  for  the  use 
of  their  Church  and  schools  an  English  psalm-book, 
published  by  their  order,  ^  which  is  greatly  indebted  to 
that  of  Dr.  Brady  and  Mr.  Tate,  some  of  the  psalms  be- 
ing transcribed  verbatim  from  their  version,  and  others 
altered  so  as  to  fit  them  to  the  music  used  in  the  Dutch 
Church"  (prefatory  note).  This  book  contains,  besides 
the  Psalms  of  David,  fifteen  pages  of"  hymns" — viz.  the 
Ten  Commandments,  the  Song  of  Zacharias,  the  Song  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Song  of  Simeon,  the  Creed,  and 
the  Lord's  Prayer — all  set  to  the  simple  music  in  which 
all  the  people  joined,  so  that  the  compiler  could  truth- 
fully say, "  A  great  part  of  divine  worship  consists  in 
harmonious  singing."  This  first  book  in  English  was 
the  second  book  in  use  in  our  churches.  The  '*  Articles 
of  Union,"  adopted  in  1771,  make  no  mention  of  psal- 
mody, but  agree  to  *'  abide  in  all  things"  by  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  hereinbefore  quoted.  In 
1773  a  new  version  of  the  psalms  and  hymns  was  com- 
piled and  adopted  in  the  Netherlands,  and  was  soon  in- 
troduced into  some  of  the  Dutch  churches  in  America, 
constituting  the  third  book  thus  used.  It  dififers  from 
the  preceding  chiefly  in  the  higher  critical  character  of 
the  psalms.  In  1787  the  General  Synod  appointed  a 
committee  to  compile  a  psalm-book  "out  of  other  coUec- 
tions  of  English  psalms  in  repute  and  received  in  the 
Reformed  churches;  no  congregation,  however,  to  be 
obliged  thereto  where  that  of  tlie  New- York  consisto- 
ry is  in  use."  Additional  instructions  were  given  the 
next  year  to  print  "  some  well-composed  spiritual  hymns 
in  connection  with  the  psalms."  After  approval  by  the 
Synod  of  1789,  this  book  "  was  speedily  published."  It 
contains,  besides  the  Psalms  of  David,  a  century  of 
hymns,  of  which  "1  to  52  are  suited  to  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism,  53  to  78  are  adapted  to  the  holy  ordinance 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  Hymn  74,  to  the  end,  on  mis- 
cellaneous subjects."  Among  these  are  such  titles  as 
"Christmas,"  "The  Song  of  the  Angels,"  "Resurrec- 
tion," "Ascension,"  "Whitsuntide,"  "New  Year,"  etc 
This  book,  prepared  by  order  of  the  General  Synod,  be- 
ing the  fourth  book  used  in  their  churches,  is  without 
music,  as  have  been  all  subsequent  books  until  this 
time.  This  selection  continued  in  use  for  full  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  is  still  an  admirable  one.  In  1812,  on 
petition  of  the  Classis  of  New  York,  the  General  Synod 
requested  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  Livingston  to  prepare 
an  improved  and  enlarged  selection  of  psalms  and 
hymns.  This  was  reported  to  the  Synod  of  1813,  and 
by  its  order  was  "forthwith  introduced  into  all  our 
churches."  Its  use  was  recommended  also  "  to  all  fam- 
ilies and  individuals  in  place  of  the  book  hitherto  in  use." 
No  radical  change  has  been  made  in  the  psalmody  of 
the  Reformed  Church  from  that  day  to  this— the  Jifth 
book  sanctioned  in  the  churehes.  It  embraced  273  more 
hymns  than  the  former  collection.  Additions,  however, 
were  made,  in  1831,  of  172  hymns,  and  published  as 
Book  II.  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  De  Witt  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  which  prepared  it  This  was  the  sixth 
book.  In  1843  a  book  of  Sabbath -school  and  Social 
ITymns,  331  in  number,  was  published  by  order  of  the 
Synod.  In  1845-46  a  committee,  of  which  Rev.  Dr. 
Isaac  Ferris  was  chairman,  prepared,  by  authority  of  the 
Synod,  a  new  arrangement  of  psalms  and  hymns,  em- 
bracing 342  additional  selections.  This  was  soon  pub- 
lished, and  constituted  the  seventh  book  thus  used  in  the 


Reformed  Chureh  in  America— containing,  in  addition 
to  the  psalms,  788  hymns.  An  edition  with  music  baa 
been  published  within  three  or  four  years  paat,  under 
the  title  of  The  Book  of  Praise,  In  1862  the  Fulton 
Street  Hymnrbook,  which  is  used  in  the  celebrated  daily 
noon  prayer -meeting  which  bears  the  name  of  that 
street,  and  numbering  826  hymns,  was  published,  and 
"recommended  to  the  churches"  by  the  Synod. 

In  this  chronological  sketch  no  reference  has  been 
made  to  books  in  the  French  and  German  languages; 
but  so  long  ago  as  1792  the  Sjiiod  approved  and  rec- 
ommended, in  the  French  language,  the  psalms  and 
hymns  compiled  by  Theodore  de  Beza  and  La  Marot; 
and  in  the  German  language,  the  psalms  and  hymns, 
publbhed  at  Marburg  and  Amsterdam,  used  in  the  Re- 
formed churches  in  Germany,  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
Pennsj'lvania.  In  October,  1852,  a  valuable  and  large 
collection  of  hymns  in  the  German  language  was  print- 
ed by  order  of  the  General  Synod,  for  use  in  the  German 
churches  of  this  denomination.  It  was  compiled  by  the 
late  Rev.  John  C  Guldin,  of  New  York,  Rev.  Joseph  F. 
Berg,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Abraham  Berky.  Since  then  a 
German  Hymn'iookfor  Sunday-schools,  with  music,  has 
been  issued.  The  General  Synod  of  1869  sanctioned  a 
new  volume,  entitled  Hymns  of  the  Church,  with  tunes, 
which  is  now  coming  in  use  in  many  congregations. 
The  full  history  of  the  preparation  of  this  elegant  vol- 
ume is  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Synod.  In  many  re- 
spects it  is  the  roost  admirable  collection  of  hymns  for 
public  worship  now  in  use  among  Protestant  denomina- 
tions. It  numbers  1007  hymns,  together  with  many 
chants,  sentences,  etc  The  music,  which  is  designed 
to  promote  congregational  singing,  is  of  a  very  high  or- 
der. The  wide  range  of  topics,  the  rich  selection  from 
the  most  celebrated  devotional  lyrics  of  all  ages,  and  ita 
fine  adaptation  to  the  great  purpose  of  the  praises  of 
God,  entitle  it  to  a  foremost  place  among  modem  collec- 
tions. The  committee  who  made  the  compilation  were 
Rev.  John  B.  Thompson,  Rev.  Ashbel  G.  Vermilye,  D.D., 
Rev.  Alexander  R.  Thompson,  D.D.,  with  whom  was  as- 
sociated, as  a  prominent  co-laborer,  the  Rev.  Zachary 
Eddy,  D.D.  This  book  and  the  previous  one  arc  now 
both  in  use  in  the  Reformed  Church  in  America.  It  has 
also  been  introduced  into  a  number  of  churches  of  other 
denominations. 

The  hymn-books  of  the  various  other  Christian  de- 
nominations embrace  a  large  proportion  of  the  psalms 
and  hymns  which  have  become  the  property  of  the 
Church  universal,  and  of  these  it  is  necessary  only  to 
give  the  titles,  which  we  subjoin  in  a  list  of  all  hymn- 
books.  But  there  are  hymns  and  hymnals  characteris- 
tic of  the  particular  doctrines,  ordinances,  and  spirit  of 
the  Methodists  so  distinctive  in  these  respects  that  we 
append  a  history  of  their  hymn-books,  recognising  there- 
by the  general  assertion  that  their  hymns  and  tunes 
have  been  among  the  greatest  instrumentalities  of  their 
immense  successes. 

The  origin  of  the  first  collection  of  hymns  in  use 
among  the  Methodists  of  this  country  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily ascertained.  In  1773  one  of  Wesley's  publica- 
tions, divided  into  three  books — 1,  Hymns  and  Spiritual 
Songs;  2,  Psalms  and  Hymns;  3,  Redemption  Hymns 
(16th  ed.  Bristol)— was  reprinted  by  Isaac  Collins,  in 
Burlington,  N.  J.  At  the  formation  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  1784,  Wesley's  abridgment  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  a  "  Collection  of  Psalms 
and  Hymns"  appended,  was  adopted  by  the  new  com- 
munion. It  was  not,  however,  long  employed.  There 
is  extant  a  copy  of  the  Pocket  Jfymn-book  (9th  ed.  Phila. 
1788).  This  contains  250  hj'^mns.  We  may  infer  from 
the  number  of  Methodists  in  the  country  that  the  first 
edition  may  have  been  published  about  1785  or  1786. 
There  is  also  an  edition  "  revised  and  improved,"  copy- 
righted in  1802  by  Ezekiel  Cooper.  This  conUins  820 
hjrmns.  In  1808  a  supplement  was  added  by  bishop 
Ajsbury,  containing  387  hymns,  the  whole  being  pub- 
lished in  two  books.    This  was  revised  under  the  sn- 
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penrisioii  of  Nathan  Bangs  in  the  year  1820.  To  this 
again  a  supplement  yraa  added  in  1886.  The  General 
Conference  of  1848  appointed  a  committee  to  carefully 
revise  the  then  existing  book,  and  to  '^judiciously  mul- 
tiply the  number  of  hymus.*'  Their  work  was  com- 
pleted, and  approved  by  the  Book  Committee,  the  edit- 
ors of  the  Book  Concern,  and  finally  by  the  bishops,  by 
whom  it  was  commended  to  the  Church  in  May,  1849. 
A  revision  of  this  hymn-book  was  underUkcn  in  1876 
by  order  of  that  year's  General  Conference,  and  it  is 
completed  at  our  writing  (1878).  The  Hymnal,  so  it  is 
entitled,  is  to  be  the  sole  book  containing  songs  of  praise 
to  be  used  hereafter  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  after  the  sep- 
aration, in  1846  ordered  the  preparation  of  a  collection 
specially  designed  for  its  members,  which  was  in  some 
respects  a  decided  improvement  on  the  book  of  1820 
with  supplement.  The  various  smaller  bodies  of  Meth- 
odists have  employed  books  prepared  by  themselvee. 

During  the  last  twenty  yean  nearly  every  religious 
organization  has  revised  its ''  book  of  praise,**  and  we  ap- 
pend a  list  of  these  standard  collections  used  in  America 
and  England : 

A.  ENOLAKn. 

1.  Baptist.— F$aXmB  and  Hymns  for  Public,  BocUil,  and 

Private  Worship  (1857). 
The  New  Hymn-oook,  published  under  the  direction 

of  the  General  Baptist  Association  (1851). 
Our  Own  Hymn-book,  compiled  by  C.  H.  Spurseon. 

2.  Chitreh  €f  England.— The  Year  of  Praise,  edited  by 

Dean  Alford  (1867). 

Christian  Psalmody,  by  E.  Bickersteth  (1883). 

pjtalms  and  Hymns,  by  E.  II.  Bickersteth  (1858 ;  0th 
ed.  1867). 

Psalms  aud  Hymns  for  Public  Worship,  by  Burgess 
and  Money  (10th  ed.  1866). 

The  Hymnal,  by  Chope  (1SS8). 

Psalms  and  Hymns,  ny  W.  J.  Hall  (1836) :  sometimes 
called  the  "  Hltre**  Hymn>book. 

A  Church  Psalter  and  Hymnal,  by  Harland  (1855, 
1W7). 

A  Selection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns,  by  Kemble  ri853). 

The  Church  Psalter  aud  Hymn-book,  by  W.  Mercer 
a804). 

The  Peop1e*s  Hymnal  (1S67). 

The  Saram  Hymnal,  by  Nelson,  Woodford,  and  Bay* 
man  (186S). 

The  Choral  Book  for  England  (1865). 
8.  Congreitatumal.—The  Hymn-book,  by  A.  Reed  (1841). 

The  Church  and  Home  Metrical  Psalter  aud  Hymnal, 
byW.WIndle. 

Psalms,  Hymns,  and  Passages  of  Scripture  for  Chris- 
tian Worship,  compiled  by  the  Congregational  Min- 
isters of  Leeds  (1353). 

The  New  Congregatitmal  Hymn-book,  compiled  by  a 
Committee  of  the  Congregational  Union  (ISAO). 
[This  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  excel- 
lent of  modern  English  colluctlons.  It  was  com- 
piled by  a  competent  committee  in  London,  who 
were  occupied  from  1S55  to  1859  in  its  preparation. 
They  met  frequently,  aud  had  the  assistant  of  nn- 
merons  ministers  and  others  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  It  iuclndes  1000  of  the  best  psalms  aud 
hymns,  of  nearly  200  writers  of  almost  every  conn- 
trv  ana  religions  denomination,  aud  of  various  ages 
of  the  world,  firom  the  time  of  David  to  our  own. 
It  was  prepared  upon  the  broadest  basis  of  Chris- 
tian catholicity,  and  the  snie  of  nearly  a  million 
copies  already  evinces  its  usefulness  and  nccepta- 
bilitv  to  the  worshipping  assemblies  In  Eugllsh- 
speakinjM:ountries.] 
1  MethodUL—aymns  for  Divine  Worship,  compiled  for 
the  Use  of  the  Methodist  New  Connection  (1866). 

A  Collection  of  Hymns  for  the  Um  of  the  People 
called  Methodists,  by  J.  Wesley,  with  a  Snpplemeut 
(1881). 

The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Hymn-book,  by  J.  Everett 
(IS5S). 

&  Prtahyterian Psalms  and  Hymns  for  Divine  Worship 

for  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England  (1667). 
6.  JfiseeUafMoiis.  —  Hymns  for  Christian  Worship,  by  the 
Religious  Tract  Society  (1860). 

Psalms  and  Hymns  for  Pnblic  Worship,  by  the  Soci- 
ety for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

Hymnologia  Christiana,  or  Psalms  and  Hymns,  by  B. 
H.  Kennedy  (IS6S). 

B.  AnxaiOA. 

1.  fiapfM.— Baptist  Praise-book,  by  Fuller,  Levy,  Phelps, 

Fish,  etc 
Songs  for  the  Sanctuary. 
The  Psalmist,  by  Baron  Stow  and  S.  F.  Smith,  with 

supplement  by  Richard  Fuller  and  J.  B.  Jeter. 


%  CiMH^re^altonal.— Songs  for  the  Sanctoary. 
Plymouth  Collection,  by  H.  W.  Beecher. 

8.  Lutheran,— K  Collection  of  Hymns,  aud  a  Liturgy,  for 
the  Use  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Churches  (1866). 
The  Church-book. 

4.  JTstAodisC— Hymnal  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
(1878). 

Bi  Moravian, — Liturgy  and  Hymns  for  the  Use  of  the  Prot- 
estant Church  uf  the  United  Brethren,  or  Moravians 
(IS7«). 

6.  iVenbytsnan.— Songs  for  the  Sanctnarv. 

Church  Hymn-book,  by  E.  F.  Hatfield. 
Hymns  and  Songs  of  Praise,  by  Hitchcock  ond  oth- 
ers. 
Presbvterian  Hymnal  rnfliciall  (1874). 

7.  PraMtant  Ji^yisevpai.  —  Hymuifl,  according  to  the  UiC 

of  the  Protesunt  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Hymns,  Ancient  and  Modem  (1369). 

Hvmns  for  Church  and  Home,  compiled  by  Burgess, 
Muhlenberg,  Howe,  Coze,  and  Whnrton. 
SL  CTfidstiomtfiotiimaJ.— Hymns  of  the  Church,  by  Thomp- 
son, Vermilye,  and  Eddy.  The  use  of  this  book  is 
required  in  all  congregaiions  of  the  Reformed  Church 
lu  America. 

C.  OxOMAlf  HYXnf-BOOXS. 

Germany  Is  very  rich  In  hymn-books,  to  enumerate 
which  would  fill  pages.  Each  state,  each  province,  has  its 
own  hymn-book,  liie  following  may  be  mentioned  among 
the  most  complete  collections  at  present  extant,  viz. :  1, 
The  Oeigtlieher  LiederaehatZj  containing  t020  hymns  (Berl. 
1839,  8vo) :  2,  Archdeacon  Knapp's  Evangeli«:hen  LiedBr' 
teKatt/urKirehe  und  Hau$j  containing  857B  hymns  (Stutt- 

gard,  1887,  8  vols.  8vo) ;  and,  8,  The  chevalier  Christian 
Ml  Josias  Bunsen*s  Jllgemeifies  Evantjelitiehet  Cfeaang 
tmd  Oibet  Buck  (id  ed.  Hamb.  1846.  6vo).  This  work  is 
deservedly  held  in  the  hiffhest  estimation  in  Germany. 
Besides  a  selection  of  440  of  the  choicest  hymns  of  the  Lu- 
theran and  Reformed  churches,  it  contains  a  table  of  les- 
sons firom  the  Old  and  New  Tests,  for  the  whole  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical year,  a  series  of  formularies,  and  a  collection 
of  prayers  adapted  to  ordinary  public  worahip,  to  the  fes- 
tivals celebrated  bv  the  universal  Christian  Chnrch,  and 
to  sacramental  and  other  occasions.  The  following  ore 
the  hymn-books  used  in  this  country  in  the  different  de- 
nominations : 
1.  BaptiaL  —  Glaubensstimme  der  Qemelue  des  Herm 

(Hamburg,  1860). 
i,  Etanffdieed  Association.  — Gesangbnch    der   evangell- 
schen  Gemeinschaft  (Cleveland,  1877). 

8.  Zrii^ran.— Das  gemeinschaftlicbe  Oesaugbnch. 

Lntherisches  Qeaaugbnch. 
4  JfetAodist— Deutsches  Qesangbuch  der  BIscb.  Metho- 

disten-Kirche  (Cincinnati). 
6.  Jforovian.— Oesaugbnch  sum  Gebranch  der  evangel. 

Brnedergemelucn  (Bethlehem,  Pa.). 
6.  Re/armed  and  Oerman  Prabyterian,  —  Deutsches  Ge- 

sangbuch,  von  Ph.  Sctonff.    This  is  one  of  the  best 

German  hymn-books  in  this  country. 

During  the  American  Civil  War  (1861-G5)  many 
new  patriotic  and  Christian  songs  resounded  through 
the  camps  of  the  contending  armies.  The  religious  ser- 
vices, the  meetings  for  prayer,  the  labors  of  chaplains 
and  army  missionaries,  and  of  the  sanitary  and  Chris- 
tian commissions,  and  other  voluntary  organizations  for 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  military  and 
naval  forces,  and  for  hospital  service,  were  all  attended 
with  the  cheering  influence  of  Christian  song.  Few 
of  these  new  songs,  whether  patriotic  or  religious,  sur- 
vive  the  conflict.  But  the  dear  old  hymns  that  re- 
sounded in  the  homes  and  churches  of  the  soldiera  in 
happier  times  rang  out  their  inspiring  strains,  and  stirred 
all  the  deepest  ^'mpathies  and  memories  of  peace  and 
love.  Two  of  these  little  soldiers'  and  sailors'  hymn- 
books  are  before  us  as  we  write — one  printed  for  the 
Union  and  the  other  for  the  dJonfederate  army.  Both 
of  them  contain  a  majority  of  the  same  familiar  psalms 
and  hymns,  both  end  with  "Lord,  dismiss  us  with  thy 
blessing,"  and,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  only  a 
single  hymn,  either  collection  could  have  been  used 
with  equisl  profit  on  both  sides  of  the  line,  just  as  they 
used  the  same  old  English  Bible.  Was  it  not  prophetic 
of  the  restoration  of  national  and  Christian  union  which 


i: 


is  yet  advancing  to  a  blessed  consummation  ?  Not  a 
few  waifs  from  the  sea  of  newspaper  and  periodical  lit- 
erature have  found  fit  and  permanent  places  in  modem 
hymn-books,  and  in  such  exquisite  collections  as  The 
Changed  CroUf  The  Shadow  of  the  Rocky  Drafted  Snow^ 
Jlalleet,  and  similar  popular  volumes  of  the  poetry  of 
devotion  and  of  affliction. 
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It  may  be  proper  here  to  allude  to  the  large  addition 
to  our  pealmody  in  consequence  of  the  labors  of  evange- 
lisU,  such  as  Bliss  and  Sankey.  These  have  produced 
numerous  books  of  hymns,  chiefly  with  the  music  at- 
tached, which  contain,  along  with  much  that  is  merely 
ephemeral,  some  songs  and  tunes  which  are  destined  to 
survive  the  occasions  that  have  called  them  forth. 

We  close  this  article  with  a  brief  reference  to  the 
great  increase  of  hymns  and  tunes  fur  children,  and  es- 
pecially for  Sabbath  and  mission  schools.  It  is  the 
marvellous  outgrowth  of  the  city  and  home  missionary 
and  Sunday-school  system  of  the  times.  Advantage 
has  been  taken  of  the  demand  to  flood  the  market  with 
books  which  are  utterly  unworthy  of  their  authors  and 
unfit  for  use — full  of  trashy  verses,  and  of  tunes  that  are 
no  better.  But  a  happy  reaction  has  begun,  which 
will  soon  result  in  elevating  the  standard,  purifying  the 
taste,  and  ennobling  this  delightful  branch  of  Christian 
instruction  and  worship.  The  best  poetical  and  musical 
talent  of  the  country  is  now  engaged  in  the  work,  and 
we  may  soon  look  for  its  ripe  fruit.  The  songs  of  the 
children,  like  books  and  addresses  for  them,  must  not  be 
childish  nor  weak,  if  they  are  to  bear  their  part  in  the 
religious  training  of  the  rising  race,  and  in  an  age  like 
this.  The  hosannas  which  were  sung  to  Jesus  in  the 
Temple  by  the  youthful  throng  were  in  full  unison  and 
of  equal  grandeur  with  those  of  the  multitudes  that 
went  before  and  that  followed  him,  and  spread  their 
garments  in  the  way,  and  cried,  saying,  ^  Hosanna  to 
the  Son  of  David !"  "  Hosanna  in  the  highest !"  See 
Sunday  School. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  article  we  have  freely  used 
the  labors  of  other  reference  books.  We  have  also  had 
valuable  contributions  in  sections  from  the  pens  of  emi- 
nent writers.  Dr.  W.  J.  B.  Taylor  has  greatly  enriched 
our  treatment  of  American  psalmody,  especially  that 
treating  of  the  Reformed  Church.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Pick 
has  aided  in  the  bibliography.  Those  desiring  fuller 
information  will  consult  the  list  of  works  quoted  in  the 
article  Hysikology. 

PsalmB,  Book  of,  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  Biblical  components,  standing  in  the  English 
Scriptures  at  the  beginning  of  the  practical  or  experi- 
mental books,  and  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  of  the  Kethu- 
bim,  or  Hagiographa.  (In  the  following  accounts  we 
make  use,  in  part,  of  the  articles  in  Kitto's  and  Smith's 
dictionaries,  but  we  have  thrown  some  new  light,  we 
trust,  especially  upon  the  diflicult  questions  connected 
with  the  titles  of  the  several  Psalms.)     See  Biblk. 

I.  General  Title  of  the  Book, — ^This  collection  of  sa- 
cred poetry  received  its  English  name.  Psalms^  from 
the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint,  "^akfioi,  in  consequence 
of  the  lyrical  character  of  the  pieces  of  which  it  con- 
sists, as  intended  to  be  sung  to  stringed  and  other  in- 
struments of  music  The  word  (from  !//aXX(t>,  to  touch 
or  strike  a  chord)  is  aptly  defined  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa 
(Tract,  ii,  in  Pmlmos,  c  3)  as  melody  produced  by  a 
musical  instrument  Another  name.  Psalter,  was  given 
to  this  book  from  the  Greek  t/zoXT^piov,  the  stringed 
instrument  to  which  its  contents  were  originally  sung. 
See  Psaltery. 

It  does  not  appear  how  the  Psalms  were,  as  a  whole, 
anciently  designated.  Their  present  Hebrew  appella- 
tion is  D*^trtn,  Tehillim,  elsewhere  rendered  "  Praises." 
But  in  the  actual  superscriptions  of  the  psalms  the  word 
nbflD  is  applied  only  to  one,  Psa.  cxlv,  which  is  indeed 
emphatically  a  praise -hymn.  The  Sept  (as  above 
noted)  enticed  them  'SlfdkfAoif  or  *' Psalms,"  using  the 
word  !//aXft4$c  >t  the  same  time  as  the  translation  of 
*)*IQt^,  mizmSr,  which  signifies  strictly  a  rhythmical 
composition  (Lowth,  Protect,  iii),  and  which  was  prob- 
ably applied  in  practice  to  any  poem  specially  intended, 
by  reason  of  its  rhythm,  for  muaical  performance  with 
instrumental  accompaniment  But  the  Hebrew  word 
i%  in  the  Old  Test.,  never  used  elsewhere  in  the  plnnd; 


and  in  the  topencriptions  of  even  the  Davidic  psalms  ii 
is  applied  only  to  some,  not  to  all;  probably  to  those 
which  had  been  composed  most  expressly  for  the  harp. 
The  Hebrew  title,  D'^inn  (Rabbinic  form,  with  n  elided. 
D^pn  or  'pPr,  (iltim  or  tiUin),  signifies  hymns  ot praises, 
and  was  probably  adopted  on  account  of  the  use  made 
of  the  collection  in  divine  service,  though  only  a  part 
can  be  strictly  called  songs  of  praise,  not  a  few  being 
lamentations  and  prayers.  There  is  evidently  no  prop- 
er correspondence  between  the  titles  in  the  two  lan- 
guages, though  each  is  suitable.  The  word  answering 
to  D'^bnn  is  vfivot,  and  not  ypaXfidf  which  rather  (as 
above  noted)  corresponds  to  D'^'nioTO,  mitmorimy  lyric- 
al odes— a  name  which,  though  so  plainly  appropriate, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  generally  given  to  the 
book,  at  lea£t  so  far  as  the  Hebrew  usage  can  now  be 
ascertained.  This  is  the  more  singular,  inasmuch  as  no 
fewer  than  sixty-five  of  the  songs  distinctly  bear  the 
title  of  "^ICTp,  while  only  one  (Psa.  cxlv,  1)  is  styled 
nbnn.  That  the  name  D'^TlTST^a  did,  however,  obtain 
in  ancient  times,  rather  than  the  present  title,  D*^bnr>, 
may  be  presumed  from  the  use  of  ^wtXfto/  in  the  Sept 
and  the  New  Test,  and  of  mizmera  in  the  Peshito.  See 
Praise. 

In  Psa.  Ixxii,  20  we  find  all  the  preceding  composi- 
tions (i-lxxii)  styled  Prayers  of  David,  because  many 
of  them  are  strictly  prayers,  and  all  are  per\*aded  by 
the  spirit  and  tone  of  supplication.  This  notice  has 
suggwted  that  the  Psalms  may  in  the  earliest  times 
have  been  known  as  rift&ri,  tephilldthf  ^  Prayers ;"  and, 
in  fact,  *'  Prayer"  b  the  title  prefixed  to  the  most  an- 
cient of  all  the  psalms,  that  of  Moses  (Psa.  xc).  But 
the  same  designation  is  in  the  superscriptions  applied 
to  only  three  besides,  Psa.  xvii,  Ixxxvi,  cii;  nor  have 
all  the  psalms  the  character  of  prayers.    See  Prayer. 

The  other  special  designations  applied  to  particular 
psalms  are  the  following:  'n*^c3.  Shir,  ^ Song,"  the  out- 
pouring of  the  soul  in  thanksgiving,  used  in  the 
first  instance  of  a  hymn  of  private  gratitude  (Psa. 
xxx),  afterwards  of  hymns  of  great  national  thanksgiv- 
ing (Psa.  xlvi,  xlviii,  Ixv,  etc) ;  b'^Stea,  3faskil, "In- 
struction" or  "Homily"  (Psa.  xxxii,'xm,  xliv,  etc; 
comp.  the  ^b*^St9:c, "  I  wiU  instruct  thee,"  in  Psa.  xxxii, 
8);  BPI3Q,  Miktdm,  "Private  Memorial,"  if  from  the 
root  Brs  (perhaps  also  with  an  anagrammatical  allu- 
sion to  the  root  ^Or, "  to  support,"  "  maintain ;"  comp. 
Psa.  xvi,  6)'-(P8a.  xvi,  Ivi-lix);  m?,  £duth,  "Testi- 
mony" (Psa.  Ix,  Ixxx) ;  and  "ji'^fil^,  Shiggaydn,  "Irregw 
ular  or  Dithj'rambic  Ode"  (Psa.  vii).  The  strict  mean- 
ing of  these  terms  is  in  general  to  be  gathered  from  the 
earlier  superscriptions.  Once  made  familiar  to  the 
psalmists,  they  were  afterwards  employed  by  them 
more  loosely.     (See  §  iv,  below.) 

II.  Numeration  of  the  Psalms, — ^The  Christian  Church 
obviously  received  the  Psalter  from  the  Jews  not  only 
as  a  constituent  portion  of  the  sacred  x-olume  of  Holy 
Scripture,  but  also  as  the  liturgical  hymn-book  which 
the  Jewish  Churoh  had  regularly  used  in  the  Temple. 
The  number  of  separate  psalms  contained  in  it  is,  by  the 
concordant  testimony  of  all  ancient  authorities,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty;  the  avowedly  " supernumerary"  psahn 
which  appears  at  the  end  of  the  Greek  and  Syriac  Psal- 
ters, "  on  David*s  victory  over  Goliath,"  being  manifest- 
ly apociyphaL  This  total  number  commends  itself  by 
its  internal  probability  as  having  proceeded  from  the 
last  sacred  collector  and  editor  of  the  Psalter.  In  the 
details,  however,  of  the  numbering,  both  the  Greek  and 
Syriac  Psalters  differ  from  the  Hebrew.  The  Greek 
translators  joined  together  Pu.  ix,  x  and  Psa.  cxiv, 
cxv,  and  then  divided  Pta.  cxvi  and  Fta.  exlvii :  this 
was  perpetuated  in  the  versions  derived  from  the  Greek, 
and  among  others  in  the  Latin  Vulgate.    The  SyriM 
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■0  far  followed  the  Greek  as  to  join  together  P8a«  cxir, 
exYf  and  to  divide  Paa.  cxlrii.  Of  the  three  divergent 
aystems  of  numbering,  the  Hebrew  (as  followed  in  our 
K,  y.)  is,  even  on  internal  grounds,  to  be  preferred.  It 
is  decisive  against  the  Greek  numbering  that  Psa.  cxvi, 
being  symmetrical  in  its  construction,  will  not  bear  to 
be  divided ;  and  against  the  Syriac  that  it  destroys  the 
outward  correspondence  in  niunerical  place  between  the 
three  great  triumphal  psalms,  Psa.  xviii,  Ixviii,  cxviii, 
as  also  between  the  two  psalms  containing  the  praise  of 
the  Law,  Paa.  xix,  cxix.  That  Psa.  xUi,  xliii  were 
originally  one  is  evident  from  the  continuation  of  the 
refrain.  There  are  also  some  discrepancies  in  the  ver- 
sual  numberings.  That  of  our  A.V.  frequently  differs 
from  that  of  the  Hebrew  in  consequence  of  the  Jewish 
practice  of  reckoning  the  superscription  as  the  first 
verse.    See  Ykbsb. 

III.  Ancient  CoUectiom  and  Division,  — Whm  the 
Ptalms,  as  a  whole,  were  collected,  and  by  whom^  are 
questions  that  cannot  be  confidently  answered.  The 
Talmudists  most  absurdly  considered  David  the  collec- 
tor of  them  all  (Berahotk^  i,  9).  It  is  certain  that  the 
book,  as  it  now  stands,  could  not  have  been  formed  be- 
fore the  building  of  the  second  Temple,  for  Psa.  cxxvi 
was  evidently  composed  at  that  period.  In  all  prob- 
ability it  was  formed  by  £zm  and  his  contemporaries, 
about  B.C.  450  (Ewald,  PoeL  BUchir,  ii,  206). 

But  in  the  arrangement  of  the  book  there  is  manifest 
proof  of  its  gradual  formation  out  of  several  smaller  col- 
lections, each  ending  with  a  peculiar  formula.  T  he  Psal- 
ter is  divided  in  the  Hebrew  into  five  books  (detailed 
below)  and  also  in  the  Sept.  version,  which  proves  the 
division  to  be  older  than  B.C.  200.  Some  have  fancied 
that  this  fivefold  division  did  not  originally  exist,  but 
that  it  arose  simply  from  a  desire  to  have  as  many  parts 
in  the  Psalms  as  there  are  in  the  law  of  Moses.  But 
strong  reasons  demand  the  rejection  of  such  a  fancy. 
Why  should  this  conformity  to  the  Pentateuch  be  de- 
sired and  effected  in  the  Psalms,  and  not  also  in  Prov- 
erbs or  in  the  Prophets?  The  five  books  bear  decided 
marks,  both  from  tradition  and  internal  evidence,  of  be- 
ing not  arbitrary  divisions,  but  distinct  and  independent 
collections  by  various  hands. 

TYm  first  book  (i-xli)  consists  wholly  of  David's  songs 
(see  Vriemoet,  Nommdator  Davidis  ad  solos  Psalmos 
pertinet  [Rost.  1628]),  his  name  being  prefixed  to  all 
except  i,  ii,  x,  and  xxxiii ;  nor  do  we  finici  in  it  a  trace 
of  any  but  David's  authorship.  No  such  trace  exists  in 
the  mention  of  the  **  Temple"  (v,  7),  for  that  word  is 
even  in  I  Sam.  i,  9 ;  Ui,  8  applied  to  the  Tabernacle ;  nor 
yet  in  the  phrase  *'  bringeth  back  the  captivity"  (xiv, 
7),  which  is  elsewhere  used,  idiomatically,  with  great 
latitude  of  meaning  (Job  xlii,  10 ;  Hos.  vi,  U ;  £ara  xvi, 
53) ;  nor  yet  in  the  acrosticism  of  Psa.  xxv,  etc,  for 
that  all  acrostic  psalms  are  of  late  date  is  a  purely  gra- 
tuitous assumption,  and  some  even  of  the  most  sceptical 
critics  admit  the  Davidic  authorship  of  the  partially 
acrostic  Psa.  ix,  x.  All  the  psalms  of  book  i  being 
thus  Davidic,  we  may  well  believe  that  the  compilation 
of  the  book  was  also  David's  work.  In  favor  of  this  is 
the  circumstance  that  it  does  not  comprise  all  David's 
psalms,  nor  his  latest,  which  yet  would  have  been  all 
included  in  it  by  any  subsequent  collector;  also  the  cir- 
cumstance that  its  two  prefatory  psalms,  although  not 
saperBcribed,  are  yet  shown  by  intomal  evidence  to 
have  proceeded  from  David  himself;  and  furthermore, 
that  of  the  two  recensions  of  the  same  hymn  (Psa.  xiv, 
liii),  it  prefers  that  which  seems  to  have  been  more  spe- 
cially adapted  by  its  royal  author  to  the  Temple  service. 
Others  with  less  reason  assign  this  division  to  the  time 
of  Hezekiah,  who  is  known  to  have  ordered  a  collection 
of  Solomon's  proverbs  (Prov.  xxv,  1),  and  to  have  com- 
manded the  Levites  to  sing  the  words  of  David  (2  Chron. 
xxix,  80). 

The  second  book  (xlit*lxxii)  consists  mainly  of  pieces 
by  the  sons  of  Korah  (xlii-xlix),  and  by  David  (li-lxv), 
which  may  have  been  separate  minor  collections.    At 


the  end  of  this  book  ia  found  the  notice,  *^  The  prayen 
of  David  the  son  of  Jesse  are  ended;"  and  hence  sodm 
have  thought  that  this  was  originally  the  dose  of  a 
large  collection  comprising  Psa.  i-lxxii  (Garpzov,  Intro» 
duetiOf  etc,  ii,  107).  But  that  the  second  was  origintdfy 
distinct  from  the  first  book  is  proved  by  the  repetition 
of  one  or  two  pieces;  thus  Psa.  liii  is  plainly  the  same 
as  Pto.  xiv,  with  only  a  notable  variation  in  the  divine 
name,  O^ft^X,  Elohim,  God,  being  used  in  the  former 

wherever  TX\SV[^  Jehovdk,  Lord,  is  found  in  the  lattor. 
So  also  Psa.  Ixx  is  but  a  repetition  of  Psa.  xl,  lS-17, 
with  the  same  singular  variation  in  the  divine  name. 
This  division  appears  by  the  date  of  its  latest  psalm 
(Paa.  xlvi)  to  have  been  compiled  in  the  reign  of  king 
Hezekiah.  It  would  naturally  comprise,  first,  several 
or  most  of  the  Levitical  psalms  anterior  to  that  dato, 
and,  secondly,  the  remainder  of  the  paalms  of  David 
previously  uqcompiled.  According  to  others,  this  col- 
lection was  not  made  till  the  period  of  the  captivity,  on 
the  ground  that  Psa.  xliv  refers  to  the  days  of  Jeremiah. 

The  tJUrd  book  (Ixxiii-lxxxix)  consists  chiefly  of 
Asaph's  psalms,  but  comprises  apparently  two  smaller 
collections — the  one  Asaphitic  (Ixxiii-lxxxUi),  the  oth- 
er mostly  Korahitic  (Ixxxiv-lxxxix).  The  collector  of 
this  book  had  no  intention  to  bring  together  songs  writ- 
ten by  David,  and  therefore  he  put  the  above  notice 
at  the  end  of  the  second  book  (see  De  Wette,  Psaimen^ 
Einleitunfff  p.  21).  This  book,  the  interest  of  which 
centres  in  the  times  of  Hezekiah,  stretehes  out,  by  its 
last  two  psalms,  to  the  reign  of  Manasseh :  it  was  prob- 
ably compiled  in  the  reign  of  Josiah.  In  the  opinion 
of  others,  the  date  of  this  collection  must  be  as  late  as 
the  return  from  Babylon,  on  the  supposition  that  Fka. 
Ixxxv  implies  as  much. 

The  fourth  book  (xc-cvi),  containing  the  remainder 
of  the  psalms  up  to  the  date  of  the  captivity;  and  the 
Jifth  (cvii-cl),  comprising  the  psalms  of  the  return,  are 
made  up  chiefly  of  anonymous  liturgic  pieces,  many  of 
which  were  composed  for  the  service  of  the  second  Tem- 
ple. In  the  last  book  we  have  the  Songs  of  Degrees 
(cxx-cxxxiv),  which  seem  to  have  been  originally  a 
separate  collection.  There  is  nothing  to  distinguish 
these  two  books  from  each  other  in  respect  of  outward 
decoration  or  arrangement,  and  they  may  have  been 
compiled  together  in  the  days  of  Xehemiah. 

The  five  books  may,  with  some  propriety,  be  thus  dis- 
tinguished :  the  fiiBt  Davidict  the  second  Korahiticj  the 
third  A  saphUiCf  and  the  two  remaining  Uturffic  (Comp^ 
§  V,  below.) 

The  ancient  Jewish  tradition  as  to  this  division  is 
preserved  to  us  by  the  abundant  testimonies  of  the 
Christian  fathers.  Of  the  indications  which  the  sa- 
cred text  itself  contains  of  this  division  the  most  ob- 
vious are  the  doxok^es  which  we  find  at  the  end  of 
Psa.  xli,  Ixxii,  Ixxxix,  cvi,  and  which,  having  for  the 
most  part  no  special  connection  with  the  paalms  to 
which  they  are  attached,  mark  the  several  ends  of  the 
first  four  of  the  five  books.  It  suggests  itself  at  once 
that  these  books  must  have  been  originally  formed  at 
different  periods. 

This  conclusion  is  by  various  further  considerations 
rendered  all  but  cerUin,  while  the  few  difficulties  which 
sUnd  in  the  way  of  admitting  it  vanish  when  closely 
examined.  Thus  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  be- 
tween the  several  books  in  their  use  of  the  divine  names 
Jehovah  and  Elohim  to  designate  Almighty  God.  In 
book  i  the  former  name  prevails :  it  is  found  272  times, 
while  £k>htm  occurs  but  fifteen  times.  (We  here  teke 
no  account  of  the  superscriptions  or  doxology,  nor  yet 
of  the  occurrences  of  Elohim  when  inflected  with  a  pos- 
sessive suffix.)  On  the  other  hand,  in  book  ii  Elohim 
is  fonnd  more  than  five  times  as  often  as  Jehovah.  In 
book  iii  the  preponderance  of  Elohim  in  the  earlier  ia 
balanced  by  that  of  Jehovah  in  the  later  psalms  of  the 
book.  In  book  iv  the  name  Jehovah  is  exclusively  em- 
ployed; and  so  also,  virtually,  in  book  v,  Elohim  being 
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there  found  only  in  two  passages  incorporated  from 
earlier  psalms.  Those  who  maintain,  therefore,  that 
the  psalms  were  all  collected  and  arranged  at  once,  con- 
tend that  the  collector  distributed  the  Psalms  according 
to  the  divine  names  which  they  severally  exhibited. 
But  to  this  theory  the  existence  of  book  iil,  in  which 
the  preferential  use  of  the  £lohim  gradually  yields  to 
that  of  the  Jehovah,  is  fataL  The  large  appearance,  in 
fact,  of  the  name  Elohim  in  books  ii  and  iii  depends  in 
great  measure  on  the  period  to  which  many  of  the 
psalms  of  those  books  belong— the  period  from  the  reign 
of  Solomon  to  that  of  Hezekiah,  when  through  certain 
causes  the  name  Jehovah  was  exceptionally  disused. 
The  preference  for  the  name  Elohim  in  most  of  the 
Davidic  psalms  which  are  included  in  book  ii  is  closely 
alliied  with  that  character  of  those  psalms  which  in- 
duced David  himself  to  exclude  them  from  his  own  col- 
lection, book  i ;  while,  lastly,  the  sparing  use  of  the  Je- 
hovah in  Psa.  Ixviii,  and  the  three  introdi^ctory  psalms 
which  precede  it,  is  designed  to  cause  the  name,  when 
it  occurs,  and  above  all  Jak,  which  is  emphatic  for  Je- 
hovah, to  shine  out  with  greater  force  and  splendor. 

lY.  Superscriptions.— AM  the  Psalms,  except  thirty- 
four,  bear  superscriptions.  According  to  some,  there  are 
only  twenty -five  exceptions,  as  they  reckon  fljAbn, 

hallelujah,  a  title  in  all  the  Psalms  which  commence 
with  it.  To  each  of  these  exceptions  the  Talmud 
(Babyl.  Cod.  Ahoda  Sarah,  foL  24,  col.  2)  gives  the 
name  fi<iQin'^  K^ITSTS,  Orphan  Psalm.  It  is  confess- 
edly very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  explain  all  the 
terms  employed  in  the  inscriptions;  and  hence  critics 
have  differed  exceedingly  in  their  conjectures.  The 
difficulty,  arising  no  doubt  from  ignorance  of  the  Tem- 
ple music,  was  felt,  it  would  seem,  as  early  as  the  age 
of  the  Sept. ;  and  it  was  felt  so  much  by  the  translators 
of  our  A.  V.  that  they  generally  retained  the  Hebrew 
words,  even  though  Luther  had  set  the  example  of 
translating  them  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  It  is  worth 
observing  that  the  difficulty  appears  to  have  determined 
Coverdale  (1&85)  to  omii  nearly  all  except  names  of  au- 
thors; thus  in  Psa.  Ix,  which  is  lix  in  his  veruon,  he 
gives  only  a  Psalme  of  David. 

The  authority  of  the  titles  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  By 
most  of  the  ancient  critics  they  were  considered  gen- 
uine and  of  equal  authority  with  the  Psalms  themselves, 
while  most  of  the  modems  reject  them  wholly  or  in 
part.  They  were  wholly  rejected  at  the  close  of  the  4th 
century  by  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  judicious  of  ancient  interpreters  (RosenmUller, 
Hitt.  ItUerpretationis  Librorum  Sacrorum,  iii,  256).  On 
the  other  hand,  it  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  they  are 
received  by  Tholuck  and  Hengsteuberg  in  their  works 
on  the  Psalms.  Of  the  antiquittf  of  the  inscriptions 
there  can  be  no  question,  for  they  are  found  in  the 
Sept.  They  are  supposed  to  be  even  much  older  than 
this  version,  since  they  were  no  longer  intelligible  to 
the  translator,  who  often  makes  no  sense  of  them. 
Their  obscurity  might,  however,  have  been  owing  not 
so  much  to  their  antiquity  as  to  the  translator's  resi- 
dence in  Egypt,  and  consequent  ignorance  of  the  psal- 
mody of  the  Temple  service  in  Jerusalem.  At  any  rate, 
the  appearance  of  the  titles  in  the  Sept,  can  only  prove 
them  to  be  about  as  ancient  as  the  davs  of  Ezra.  Then 
it  is  argued  by  many  that  they  must  be  as  old  as  the 
Psalms  themselves,  since  it  is  customari*  for  Oriental 
poets  to  prefix  titles  to  their  songs.  Instances  are 
found  in  Arabic  poems,  but  these  are  very  unlike  the 
Hebrew  inscriptions.  Much  more  important  traces  of 
the  custom  appear  in  Isa.  xxxviii,  9,  in  Hab.  iii,  1,  and 
in  2  Sam.  i,  17,  18  (Tholuck,  Psalmen,  p.  xxiv).  The 
other  instances  commonly  appealed  to  in  Exod.  xv,  1 ; 
Deut  xxxi,  30 ;  Judg.  v,  1 ;  2  Sam.  xxii,  1,  furnish  no 
evidence,  since  they  are  not  proper  titles  of  the  songs 
80  much  as  brief  statements  connecting  them  with  the 
narrative.  But  in  2  Sam.  xxiii,  1  and  Numb,  xxiv,  8 
th^re  is  strong  proof  of  the  usage,  if,  with  Tholuck,  we 


take  the  verses  as  inscriptions,  and  not  as  integral  parts 
of  the  songs,  which  most  hold  them  justly  to  be  from 
their  poetical  form. 

The  following  considerations  seem  to  militate  against 
the  authority  of  the  titles »  (1.)  The  analogy  between 
them  and  the  subscriptions  to  the  apostolical  epistles. 
The  latter  are  now  universally  rejected :  why  not  the 
former?     (2.)  The  Greek  and  Syriac  versions  exhibit 
them  with  great  and  numerous  variations,  often  alter- 
ing the  Hetnrew  (as  in  Psa.  xxvii),  and  sometimes  giv- 
ing a  heading  where  the  Hebrew  has  none  (as  in  Psa. 
xciii-xcvii).    Would  the  ancient  translators  have  taken 
such  liberties,  or  could  such  variations  have  arisen,  if 
the  titles  had  been  considered  sacred  like  the  Psalms 
themselves  ?   At  any  rate,  the  existence  of  these  glaring 
variations  is  sufficient  to  induce  a  distrust  of  the  titles 
in  their  present  form,  even  though  they  had  been  once 
sanctioned  by  inspired  authority.    If  ever  Ezra  settled 
them,  the  variations  in  versions  and  manuscripts  (Eiclr 
horn,  Eudeitung,  iii,  490,  495)  have  tended  since  to 
make  them  doubtful.     (3.)  The  inscriptions  are  occa- 
sionally thought  to  be  at  variance  with  the  contents  of 
the  Psalms.    Sometimes  the  author  is  believed  to  be 
incorrectly  g^ven,  as  when  David  is  named  over  psalms 
referring  to  the  captivity,  as  in  Psa.  xiv,  7;  xxv,  22; 
Ii,  20,  21;  Ixix,  86.    It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  as 
Tholuck  thinks,  that  these  references  to  the  exile  were 
added  during  that  period  to  the  genuine  text  of  the 
royal  singer.    Others,  as  Calvin  and  Hengstenberg,  with 
far  less  probability,  take  these  passages  in  a  figurative 
or  spiritual  sense.    Also  Psa.  cxxxix,  it  is  suppoeed, 
cannot  well  be  David's,  for  its  8t3'le  is  not  free  from 
Chaldaisms.    Then  sometimes  the  occasion  is  incorrect- 
ly specified,  as  in  Psa.  xxx,  unless,  indeed,  this  refers  to 
the  dedication  of  the  sUe  of  the  Temple  (1  Chron.  xxii,  1), 
as  RosenmlUler,  Tholuck,  and  Hengstenberg  think  alter 
y  enema.   The  real  solution  of  the  controversy  lies  in  the 
answer  to  this  question:  Do  they,  when  individually 
sifted,  approve  themselves  as  so  generally  correct,  and  as 
so  free  from  any  single  fatal  objection  to  their  credit^  as 
to  claim  our  universal  confidence  ?  This  cannot  be  fully 
discussed  here,  although  intimations  aro  given  below 
calculated  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  the  tides  as  found 
in  the  Hebrew  and  English  Bible,  especially  as  to 'au- 
thorship and  occasion.    We  must  simply  avow  our  con- 
viction, founded  on  thorough  examination,  that  they 
are,  when  rightly  inter]H«ted,  fully  trustworthy,  and 
that  every  separate  objection  that  has  been  made  to  the 
correctness  of  any  one  of  them  can  be  fairly  met.    More- 
over, some  of  the  arguments  of  their  assailants  obvious- 
ly recoil  upon  themselves.    Thus  when  it  is  alleged  that 
the  contents  of  Psa.  xxxivhave  no  connection  with  the 
occasion  indicated  in  the  superscription,  we  reply  that 
the  fact  of  the  connection  not  being  readily  apparent 
renders  it  improbable  that  the  superscription  should 
have  been  prefixed  by  any  but  David  himself. 

Of  the  t€rms  left  untranslated  or  obscure  in  our  Bible, 
it  may  be  well  to  offer  some  explanation  in  this  place, 
raferring  to  them  in  alphabetical  order  for  a  fuller  elu- 
cidation. On  this  subject  most  commentators  offer  in- 
struction, but  the  reader  may  especially  consult  Bosen- 
muller.  Scholia  in  Comp.  Hedacta,  iii,  14-22 ;  De  Wette, 
Commentar  liber  die  Psalmen,  p.  27-87;  Ewald,  Poet. 
BUcher,  i,  169-180, 195.  The  following  snromary  ex- 
hibits the  literary  and  musical  systems  of  notation  found 
In  the  individual  titles  to  the  Psalms  at  one  view,  clas- 
sified under  the  several  terms  and  particles  used  to  point 
out  their  bearing  and  significance : 

I.  With  the  prefix  i,  to-  (to  or  by)  i 
a.  The  aitthor :  namely, 

1.  David:  iii-vlil,  xl-xzxli,  xzzlv-xll,  11,  Uii-Ixv,  Izvill- 
Izx,  Ixxxvl,  ci,  ciii,  cviil-cx,  cxxii,  cxziv,  czxxl,  cxxxill, 
cxxxrill-czllv. 

2.  Levites:  (I.)  Eorahltes  only:  xlil,  xliv-xlix,  Izxzlv, 
IxxxT,  Ixxzvli. 

(9.)  AeapbCites]  specially,  as  a  branch  of  the  Korah- 
lies:  1,  Ixxiil-lxxxUl. 
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(S.)  Heman  tbe  [Exraite,  1.  e.]  Korahite  indMdQally: 
IzxxvUl. 

(4)Sthan  the  [Ezraite,  i.  e.]  Korahite  indiridaally: 
Izzxijc. 

8.  Motet:  zc 

4  Solomon:  Ixrll, cxzvil. 

Ou  Qeneral  termt:  (1)  "Man  of  God,"  xc:  (8)  **Jeho- 
▼ah*8  aeiraiit,"  xtIH,  xzztI;  (8)  "an  afflicted  one,"  cil. 

h.  The  person  to  whom  the  poem  was  dedieaUd,  or  by 
whom  it  was  set  to  mosic,  or  under  whose  direction  it 
was  to  be  rendered ; 

1.  nxarn,  ham-fnenatsttiOeh  (A.  V.  "the  chief  mosi- 
cian")t  the  musical  preeetUor  of  the  Temple  fur  the  time 
being:  iv-vi,Tiil,  xi-xiv,  xviii-xxii,  xzxi,  zxzvl,  zzxlz- 
zlii,  zlir-zlvil,  zliz,  11-Izii,  Iziv-lzz,  Izzv-lzzvli,  Ixzz, 
Izzziv,  Ixzzv,  Izxxviii,  ciz,  czzziz,  czl. 

2.  Jedathnu  in  partlcnlar:  zzziz. 

c.  The  oljjeet  or  special  purpose  of  the  writer: 

1.  ^"^STn,  hazklr  (to  rtmitid^  A.V.  "to  bring  to  remem- 

brance")t  as  a  memento  of  some  special  dellrerance,  etc : 
zzzvlil,  Izz. 

2.  ^tA,  lammid  ("  to  teach^*),  perhaiis  to  be  pabllcly 
pronounced  siMntoriter;  Iz. 

8.  rii39,  anndth  (to  reply,  A.y.  "Leannoth,"  q.T.}i  re- 
fponaive,  perhaps  a  note  of  the  style  of  recitation :  izzzvUL 

4.  n^in,  toddh  {con/eMUmt  A.y.  "to  praise**)t  In  ac- 
hhoioledgtnent,  i.  e.  of  God's  mercy :  d. 

&  Commemorative  of  the  Sabbath-day:  zcii. 

n.  With  tbe  preflz  2,  be-  (wUh) : 

a.  To  designate  the  orchestral  aeeompankMni:  only 
rM3*^^3,  negin&th  (q.  v.),  or  ttringed  inttntmenU  in  gener- 
al :  It,' vi,  llr,  Iv,  Izvlil,  Izzvl. 

b.  To  designate  the  oeeation  ot  composition ;  ill,  zxziv, 
li.  Hi,  Ivi,  Wii,  liz,  Iz,  Izili,  czliL  The  occasion  is  some- 
times otherwise  stated :  yii,  zvili,  xzz. 

in.  With  the  preposition  b^,  al  {upon),  to  denote  tbe 
musical  style  ot per/ormatue,  as  indicated  by: 

a.  The  iM^^mtnt  employed  by  the  leader: 

1.  D*^9;;?U:il,  AasA-sAosftannlm  (the  liliee,  i.  e;  lily-sbaped, 
A.V.  "  Shoshannlra,"  q.T.),  straight  trumpete:  zlr,  Izlx 

CD*ir^id].  iz  c'i^!)i:3,  sing.]. 

^  '^^^^f  fnaehaUUh  (the  smootA-toned,  A.Y.  "Maha- 
lath/'  q. v.),  probably  a  lute  or  light  stringed  instrument: 
liil,  Izzzviii. 

8.  rS^^St  negindth,  a  etriw^ed  instrument  in  general : 

Izf.    See  NxonfOTH. 

4.  rs'^PlSn,  hag-^mith,  the  QUtUUh,  probably  a  peculiar 

form  of  lyre:  Tili;  or  perhaps  on  an  eight -stringed  lyre. 
See  GtTTiTK. 

b,  Tbe  pitch  of  tbe  sioging : 

1.  n'^S'ipisrj,  hash-ehemintth  {t!te  eighth),  the  octave,  i.  e. 
In  a  "  tenor"  voice:  yi,  zii.    See  Suemikitii. 

2.  m'BjSJ,  alamdth  (q.  v.),  {oirgine),  in  n/emaU  key,  I.  e. 
"  soprano :"  zlvi. 

e.  After  the  style  of  some  noted  performer:  only  Jndn- 
tbun:  Izil,  Izzvii. 

d.  The  tune  at  melody  to  be  imitated : 

1.  "jab  nsi73,  muth  Utb-bin  (q.  v.)  (death  to  the  eon),  i,  e.  a 
ditty  so  beginning  or  thus  entitled :  iz. 

2.  nnsn  rijK,  ayyUeth  haeh-ehdhar  (q.x.),  {hind  cf 
the  daten),  a  popular  song  so  called :  zzii. 

8.  D^phn  fib»  rii*^,  yondth  Hem  reehokim  (q.  ▼.) 

{dove  of  eilenee'i^  dietant  ones),  an  emblematic  title  of 
some  well-known  air:  Ivi. 

4.  (b^  omitted  on  account  of  the  alliteration  with  hH) 
nini^P)-bx  [or  nn-],  aUtaehehlth  [or- eh^h]  (q.  v.)  {thou 
mayeet  not  destroy),  the  symbolical  designation  of  some 
familiar  measure:  Ivil-liz,  Izzr,  Izzzi,  Izzxlv. 

IV.  With  the  preposition  bx  {el,  towards) ;  in  imitation 
of  (French  d  la)  some  peculiar  "quality**  of  tone  (as  we 
say,  the  stop  of  the  organ) : 

1.  nib'^nsn,  han-nechil6th  (q.  t.)  {the  contracted),  the 
fltUe  or  cotitinnous  sound :  ▼. 

2.  D*^|19V3,  ehoehannim  (q.  t.)  {liUea),  the  trumpet  blast: 


y.  The  species  of  poetical  eompotition: 

1.  ^*^D,  ehtr  {eotig),  simply  an  ode  or  lyrical  piece :  zItI, 
zlviii,  Izv-lzviil,  IzzT,  IzzTi,  Izzzili,  Izzzvii,  IZZZTiil, 
CTiii.  In  some  of  these  instances  it  is  Joined  with  tiia 
term  following.  In  a  certain  series  it  is  coupled  with  the 
ezpresslon  nib^an,  ham-maal/bth  {the.  etepe,  A.  y.  "  de> 

grees,*'  q.  v.),  i.  e.  dimaetie  in  construction  of  phrases: 
czz-czzziy.    In  one  case  it  is  Joined  with  the  term 

ni*l*in][i,  yedidOth  (I.  e.  "toves'Ot  i*  e.  an  epHhalamium : 

zlv. 

2.  "niSTa,  mizmi^  {playing  on  an  instrument),  simply 
a  hymn,  to  be  sung  with  musical  accompaniment :  ili-Ti, 
Tiii,  zii,  ziii,  zv,  ziz-zzir,  zziz-zzxi,  zxzTili~zli,  zlril- 
II,  Izii-lzviil,  Izzili,  Izzv-lzzvii,  Izziz,  Izzz.  Izzzil-lzzzv, 
Izzzvii,  Izzzviii,  zcviii,  c,  cl,  cviii--cz,  czzzlz-czli,  czliil. 

8.  Qtna^,  miktdm  {written,  "michtam,"  q.  v.),  perhaps 
I.  q.  a  "  pet  piece**  or  •*  mottet  :**  zvi,  Ivl-lz. 

4.  nbcin,  tephUldh,  a  "prayer:**  zvli,  Izzzrl,  zc,  cii, 
czliL  '  *  * 

B.  ninpl,  tehilldh,  a  "psalm**  simply:  czlv. 

6.  b*^3bp,  maekU  {inatruetive,  "maschil,"  q.  v.),  a  di- 
crotic poem:  zzil,  zlii,  zliv,  zlv,  lii-lv,  Izzlv,  IzzvUi, 
Izzzviii,  Izzziz,  czliL 

7.  t1!t^9,  edC  th  {precept, "  cdnth,*'  q.  v.),  an  ethical  poem : 
Iz,  Izzz. 

8.  'ji'^fiC,  ehiggaybn  {sighing,  "shiggalon,"  q.  v.),  an  cls- 
giae  or  plaintive  song:  vii. 

V.  Original  Authorahtp  of  the  Psalms, — Many  of  the 
ancients,  both  Jews  and  Christians,  maintained  that  all 
the  Psalms  were  written  by  David,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  proofs  of  their  WRcrittca/ Judgment  So 
tbe  Talmudists  {Cod,  Pesachim,  x,  117);  Augustine, 
who  is  never  a  good  critic  {De  Civ.  Dei,  xvii,  14) ;  and 
Chrysostom  (^ProL  ad  Psalmos),  But  Jerome,  as  might 
be  expected,  held  the  opinion  which  now  universally 
prevaUs  (^Epist,  ad  Sophromum'),  The  titles  and  the 
contents  of  the  Psalms  moet  clearly  show  that  they 
were  composed  at  different  and  remote  periods  by  sev- 
eral poets,  of  whom  David  was  only. the  largest  and 
most  eminent  contributor. 

1.  David,  *<the  sweet  psalmbt  of  Israel"  (2  Sam. 
xxiii,  1).  To  him  are  ascribed  seventy-three  psalms 
in  the  Hebrew  text  (not  seventy-four,  as  De  Wette  and 
Tholttck  state;  nor  seventy-one,  as  most  others  have 
counted),  and  at  least  eleven  others  in  the  Sept.— name- 
ly*, xxxiii,  xliii,  xci,  xciv-zcix,  dv,  cxxxvii;  to  which 
may  be  added  Paa.  x,  as  it  forms  part  of  Psa.  ix  in  that 
version. 

To  these  psalms  the  collector,  after  properly  append- 
ing the  single  psalm  of  Solomon,  has  affixed  the  notice 
that  <*  the  prayers  of  David  the  son  of  Jesse  are  ended" 
(Psa.  Ixxii,  20);  evidently  implying,  at  least  on  tbe 
prima  facie  view,  that  no  more  compositions  of  the 
royal  psalmist  remained.  How,  then,  do  we  find  in  the 
later  books—iii,  iv,  v— further  psahna  yet  marked  with 
David's  name?  Some  have  sought  to  answer  this 
question  by  a  reference  to  the  authorship  assigned  in 
the  superscriptions  of  other  psalms.  If  (as  we  shall 
presently  see)  in  the  times  posterior  to  those  of  David 
the  Levitical  choirs  prefized  to  the  psalms  which  they 
composed  the  names  of  Asaph,  Heman,  and  Ethan,  out 
of  a  feeling  of  veneration  for  their  memories,  how  much 
more  might  the  name  of  David  be  prefixed  to  the  utter- 
ances of  those  who  were  not  merely  his  descendants,  but 
also  the  representatives  for  the  time  being,  and  so  in 
some  sort  the  pledges  of  the  perpetual  royalty  of  his 
lineage !  The  name  David  is  used  to  denote,  in  other 
parts  of  Scripture,  after  the  original  David's  death,  the 
then  head  of  the  Davidic  family ;  and  so,  in  prophecy, 
the  Messiah  of  the  seed  of  David,  who  was  to  sit  on 
David's  throne  (1  Kings  zii,  16;  Hos.  iii,  5;  l8a.lv,  8; 
Jer.  XXX,  9 ;  Ezra  xxxiv,  28,  24).  Thus  some  seek  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  later  Davidic  superscrip- 
tions in  the  Psalter.  The  psalms  to  which  they  belong 
are  thought  to  have  been  written  by  Hezekiab,  by 
Josiah,  by  Zembbabel,  or  othera  of  David's  posterity. 
This  view  is  supposed  to  be  confirmed  by  various  con- 
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sidentions.  In  the  later  books,  and  even  in  book  v 
taken  alone,  the  psalms  marked  with  David's  name  are 
not  grouped  all  together.  In  some  instances  there  is 
internal  evidence  of  occasion :  thus  Psa.  ci  can  ill  be 
reconciled  with  the  historical  circumstances  of  any  pe- 
riod of  David's  life,  but  suits  exactly  with  those  of  the 
opening  of  the  reign  of  Josiah.  Some  of  these  psalms 
— Psa.  Ixxxvi,  cviii,  cxliv — are  compacted  of  passages 
from  previous  psalms  of  David.  Lastly,  the  Hebrew 
text  of  many  (see,  above  all,  Psa.  cxxxix)  is  marked 
by  grammatical  Chaldaisms,  which  are  entirely  un- 
paralleled in  Psa.  i-lxxii,  and  which  thus  afford  strong 
evidence  of  a  comparatively  recent  date.  They  cannot, 
therefore,  it  is  claimed,  be  David's  own ;  yet  it  is  held 
that  the  superscriptions  are  not  on  that  account  to  be 
rejected  as  false,  but  must  rather  be  properly  inter- 
preted, on  the  ground  of  the  improbability  that  any 
would,  carelessly  or  presumptuously,  have  prefixed  Da- 
vid's name  to  various  psalms  tcatiered  through  a  collec- 
tion, while  yet  leaving  the  rest— at  least  in  books  iv,  v 
— altogether  unsuperscribed.  Ingenious  as  is  this  ex- 
planation, we  prefer  to  adhere  to  the  simple  and  obvious 
meaning  of  the  titles  as  ascribing  the  psalms  in  question 
to  David  himself,  and  we  do  not  feel  constrained  to  seek 
other  authors  by  the  nature  of  the  contents. 

When  W9  consider  David's  eminence  as  a  poet,  and 
the  delight  he  took  in  sacred  song,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  he  should  be  the  author  of  so  many  of  the  Psalms 
— no  fewer,  in  all  likelihood,  than  half  the  collection : 
the  wonder  rather  should  be  that  we  do  not  find  more 
of  his  fine  odes,  for  it  is  certain  he  wrote  some  which 
are  not  in  this  book ;  see  in  2  Sam.  i,  19-27  his  lament 
over  Saul  and  Jonathan,  and  in  xxiii,  1-7  his  last  in- 
spired effusion.  His  character  and  merit  as  the  father 
of  Hebrew  melody  and  music — for  it  was  in  his  hands 
and  under  his  auspices  that  these  flourished  most — aro 
thus  set  forth  by  the  son  of  Sirach  (xlvii,  8-10),  **  In  all 
his  work  he  gave  thanks.  To  the  Holy  and  Most  High 
he  sang  songs  with  all  his  heart  in  words  of  praise  {pi\' 
nan  ^o4i|c)t  and  he  loved  his  Maker.  He  set  singers 
also  before  the  altar,  and  from  their  music  (ifxpv)  sweet 
melody  resounded.  He  gave  splendor  to  the  feasts,  and 
adorned  the  solemn  times  unto  perfection  (fu)(pt  vw' 
rfXe/ac))  in  that  they  praised  his  holy  name,  and  the 
sanctuary  pealed  with  music  from  early  mom." 

David's  compositions  are  generally  distinguished  by 
sweetness,  softness,  and  grace,  but  sometimes,  as  in  Psa. 
xviii,  they  exhibit  the  sublime.  His  prevailing  strain 
is  plaintive,  owing  to  his  multiplied  and  sore  trials,  both 
before  and  after  his  occupation  of  the  throne.  How 
often  was  he  beset  with  dangers,  harassed  by  foes,  and 
chastised  of  God !  Under  these  circumstances,  how  was 
his  spirit  bowed  down,  and  gave  vent  to  its  plaints 
and  sorrows  on  the  saddened  chords  of  the  Ij^re !  But 
in  the  midst  of  all  he  generally  found  relief,  and  his 
sorrow  gave  place  to  calm  confidence  and  joy  in  God. 
What  wonder  that  a  soul  .so  susceptible  and  devout  as 
his  should  manifest  emotions  so  strong,  so  changeful, 
and  so  various,  seeing  that  he  passed  through  the  great- 
est vicissitudes  of  life?  God  took  him  from  the  sheep- 
folds  to  feed  Jacob  his  people  and  Israel  his  inheritance 
(Paa.  Ixxviii,  70, 71).  See  Herder,  Geitt  der  eftr.  Poesie, 
ii,  297-^01 ;  and  especially  Tholuck  {Ptalmen,  EinleU- 
^'^j  §  S))  w^o  gives  a  most  admirable  exhibition  of  the 
psalmist's  history  and  services.    See  David. 

The  example  and  countenance  of  the  king  natnially 
led  others  to  cultivate  poetry  and  music.  It  appears 
from  Amos  vi,  5  that  lovers  of  pleasure  took  David's 
compositions  as  a  model  for  their  worldly  songs :  how 
much  more  would  the  lovers  of  piety  be  induced  to  fol- 
low him  by  producing  sacred  songs  and  hjrmnsl  The 
fine  psalm  in  Hab.  iii  is  an  exact  imitation  of  his  style 
as  seen  in  Psa.  xviii.  The  celebrated  singers  of  his  day 
were  men,  like  himself,  moved  by  the  di\*ine  afflatus 
not  only  to  excel  in  music,  but  also  to  indite  hallowed 
poetry.  Of  these  psalmists  the  names  of  several  are 
preserved  in  the  titles. 


2.  Ataph  is  named  as  the  author  of  twelve  psalms 
— viz.  1,  Ixxiii-lxxxiii.  He  was  one  of  David's  chief 
musicians.  All  the  poems  bearing  his  name  cannot  be 
his,  for  in  Psa.  Ixxiv,  Ixxix,  and  Ixxx  there  are  mani- 
fest allusions  to  very  late  events  in  the  history  of  IsraeL 
Either,  then,  the  titles  of  these  three  psalms  must  be 
wholly  rejected,  or  the  name  must  be  here  taken  for  the 
"  sons  of  Asaph ;"  which  is  not  improbable,  as  the  family 
continued  for  many  generations  in  the  choral  service 
of  the  Temple.  Asaph  appears  from  Psa.  1,  Ixxiii,  and 
Ixxviii  to  have  been  the  greatest  master  of  didactic 
poetry,  excelling  alike  in  sentiment  and  in  diction.  No 
critic  whatever  contends  that  all  these  eleven  belong  to 
the  age  of  David,  and,  in  real  truth,  internal  evidence  is 
in  every  single  instance  in  favor  of  a  later  origin.  They 
were  composed,  then,  by  the  "  sons  of  Asaph"  (2  Chron. 
xxix,  13;  XXXV,  15,  etc.),  the  members,  by  hereditary 
descent,  of  the  choir  which  Asaph  founded.  It  was  to 
be  expected  that  these  psalmists  would,  in  superscribing 
their  psalms,  prefer  honoring  and  perpetuating  the  mem- 
ory of  their  ancestor  to  obtruding  their  own  personal 
names  on  the  Church — a  consideration  which  both  ex- 
plains the  present  superscriptions  and  also  renders  it 
improbable  that  the  person  intended  in  them  could,  ac- 
cording to  a  frequent  but  now  waning  hypothesis,  be 
any  second  Asaph  of  younger  generation  and  of  inferior 
fame.    See  Asapii. 

8.  The  tons  o/Korah  were  another  family  of  choris- 
ters, to  whom  eleven  of  the  most  beautiful  psalms  are 
ascribed.  The  authorship  is  assigned  to  the  Korah- 
ites  in  general,  not  because  many  of  them  could  have 
been  engaged  in  composing  one  and  the  same  song,  but 
because  the  name  of  the  particular  writer  was  unlmown 
or  omitted.  See  Korah.  However,  in  Psa.  Ixxxviii 
we  find,  besides  the  family  designation,  the  name  of  the 
individual  who  wrote  it — viz. : 

4.  Heman  was  another  of  David's  chief  singers  (1 
Chron.  XV,  19) :  he  is  called  the  Ezraite,  as  being  de- 
scended from  some  Ezra,  who  appears  to  have  been  a 
descendant  of  Korah;  at  least  Heman  is  reckoned  a 
Kohathitc  (1  Chron.  vi,  88-88),  and  was  therefore  prob- 
ably a  Korahite,  for  the  Kohathites  were  continued  and 
counted  in  the  line  of  Korah ;  see  1  Chron.  vi,  22,  87, 
88.  Thus  Heman  was  both  an  Ezraite  and  of  the  sona 
of  Korah.    That  Psa.  Ixxxviii  was  written  bv  him  is 

m 

not  unlikely,  though  many  question  it,  regarding  this 
term  likewise  as  a  mere  patronymic.    See  Ueuak. 

5.  Ethan  is  reputed  the  author  of  Psa.  Ixxxix.  He 
also  is  called  the  Ezraite,  but  this  is  either  a  mistake, 
or  he  as  well  as  Heman  had  an  ancestor  named  Ezra, 
of  whom  nothing  is  known.  The  Ethan  intended  in 
the  title  is  doubtless  the  Leviteof  Merari's  family  whom 
David  made  chief  musician  along  with  Asaph  and  He- 
man  (1  Chron.  vi,  44;  xxv,  1, 6).    See  Ethak. 

6.  Solomon  is  given  as  the  author  of  Pfta.  Ixxii  and 
cxxvii,  and  there  is  no  decided  internal  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  though  most  consider  him  tt>  be  the  subject, 
and  not  the  author,  of  PSa.  Ixxii.    See  Solomon. 

7.  Mo9e9  is  reputed  the  writer  of  Psa.  xc,  and  there 
is  no  strong  reason  to  doubt  the  tradition ;  but  the  Tal- 
mudists,  whom  Origen,  and  even  Jerome,  follow,  ascribe 
to  him  also  the  ten  succeeding  psalms  (xci-^),  on  the 
principle  that  the  anonymous  productions  belonged  to 
the  last-named  author.  This  principle  is  manifestly 
false,  since  in  several  of  these  psalms  we  find  evidence 
that  Moses  was  not  the  author.  In  Pfta.  xcv  the  forty 
years'  wandering  in  the  wilderness  is  referred  to  as  past; 
in  Psa.  xcvii,  8  mention  is  made  of  Zion  and  Judah, 
which  proves  that  it  cannot  be  dated  earlier  than  the 
time  of  David;  and  in  Psa.  xcix,  6  the  prophet  Samuel 
is  named,  which  also  proves  that  Moses  could  not  be  the 
writer.    See  Mosks. 

Jedutkun  is  sometimes,  without  just  gronnd,  held  to 
be  named  as  the  author  of  Psa.  xxxix ;  the  ascription 
there  being  merely  a  dedication  to  the  leader  of  the 
Levitical  orchestra.  In  the  view  of  others,  this,  like 
the  superscriptions  of  Psa.  Ixxxviii,  Ixxxix,  ^  Maaehil 
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of  Hemani**  **  Haaehil  of  Ethan,"  bare  simpler  a  conven- 
tional purport— the  one  psalm  having  been  written,  as, 
in  fact,  the  rest  of  its  superscription  states,  by  the  sons 
of  Korah,  the  choir  of  which  Heman  was  the  founder; 
and  the  other  correspondingly  proceeding  from  the  third 
Levitical  choir,  which  owed  its  origin  to  Ethan  or  Jedu- 
thun.    See  Jkduthun. 

Many  conjectures  have  been  formed  respecting  other 
writers,  especially  of  the  anonymous  psalms.  The  Sept. 
seemingly  gives,  as  authors,  Jeremiah  (Psa.  cxxxvii), 
and  Haggai  and  Zechariah  (Psa.  cxxxviii).  But  these 
conjectures  are  too  uncertain  to  call  for  further  notice 
in  this  place.  Hitzig  (^Comment,  iiber  die  PscUmen)  as- 
cribes to  Jeremiah  a  large  number  of  the  elegiac  or 
plaintive  psalms. 

More  particularly,  the  Psalms  may  be  arranged,  ac- 
cording to  the  intimations  of  authorship  contained  in 
the  titles,  as  follows : 

A.  Ezclaslvely  Davidic 1-xlL 

(Only  Psa.  i,  i1,  z.  xxxlil,  are  somewhat  donbtfhl.) 

B.  Sscloriveiv  Levitical— 

a.  Korahites xlU-xliz. 

b,  Asaph L 

C.  Chtedjr  Davidic— 

a.  David il-lxlv. 

b.  Uncertain Izv-lxvil. 

c.  David Ixvlll-lxx. 

d.  Uncertain IxxL 

e.  David  (for  Solomou) Ixxii. 

D.  Chiefly  Levitical— 

a.  Asaph Ixxiii-lxzxlil. 

b.  Korahites Ixxxiv-lxxxv. 

e.  David Ixzxvi. 

d.  Koratdtes  and  Heman Ixxxvli,  Ixxxvlii. 

e.  Bthan Ixxxix. 

/.  Moses xc 

<7.  Uncertain xd-c 

A.  David ci. 

i.  Uncertain ch. 

^.  David dlL 

It.  Uncertain civ-cvlL 

I.  David cvili-cx. 

m.  Uncertain  cxi-cxix. 

JC  ••Degrees"— 

a.  Uncertain cxx-cxxL 

b.  David cxxli. 

e.  Uncertain cxxlii. 

d.  David cxxlv. 

e.  UncerUin cxxv.  cxxvi. 

/.  Solomon cxxvii. 

0.  Uncertain cxxvifl-cxxx. 

h.  David cxxxi. 

i.  Uncertain cxxxi!. 

/.David cxxxiii. 

h.  Uncertain cxxxlv. 

F.  Mlscellaneons— 

a.  Uncertam cxxxv-cxxxvii. 

b.  David cxxxviii-cxlv. 

e.  Uncertain cxlvl-cl. 

YI.  DiUet  and  Occarioiu  of  the  Pscdmt, — The  dates 
of  the  Psalms,  as  must  be  obvious  from  what  has  been 
stated  respecting  the  authors,  are  very  various,  ranging 
from  the  time  of  Moses  to  that  of  the  captivity— a  pe- 
riod of  nearly  1000  years.  In  the  time  of  liing  Jehosh- 
aphat  (about  B.C.  896)  Psa.  Ixxxiii,  setting  forth  the 
dangers  of  the  nation,  as  we  read  in  2  Chron.  xx,  1-25, 
was  composed  either  by  himself,  as  some  suppose,  or 
most  likely,  according  to  the  title,  by  Jahaziel,  ^  a  Le- 
vite  of  the  sons  of  Asaph,^'  who  was  then  an  inspired 
teacher  (see  ver.  14).  In  the  days  of  Hezekiah,  who 
was  himself  a  poet  (Isa.  xxxviii,  9-20),  we  may  date, 
with  great  probability,  the  Korahitic  Psalms  xlvi  and 
xlviii,  which  seem  to  celebrate  the  deliverance  from 
Sennacherib  (2  Kings  xix,  35).  In  the  period  of  the 
captivity  were  evidently  written  such  laments  as  Psa. 
xliv,  Ixxix,  cii,  and  cxxxvii ;  and  after  its  close,  when 
the  captives  returned,  we  must  manifestly  date  Pta« 
Ixxxv  and  cxxvi. 

Some  have  maintained  that  several  psalms,  especially 
Ixxiv,  were  written  even  in  the  days  of  the  Maccabees; 
but  this  is  contrary  to  every  probability,  for,  according 
to  all  accounts,  the  Canon  had  been  dosed  before  that 
time.  See  Canon.  Moreover,  the  hypothesis  of  a  Mac- 
cabsean  anthonhip  of  any  portion  of  the  Psalter  can  ill 
be  reconciled  with  the  history  of  the  translation  of  the 
Septuagint.    But  the  difficulties  do  not  end  here.    How 


—for  we  shall  not  here  discois  the  theories  of  Hitzig 
and  his  followers  Lengerke  and  Justus  Olshausen,  who 
would  represent  the  greater  part  of  the  Psalter  as  Mac- 
caUean — how  is  it  that  the  psalms  which  one  would 
most  naturally  assign  to  the  Maccabasan  period  meet  os 
not  in  the  dose,  but  in  the  middle  (i.  e.  in  the  second 
and  third  books)  of  the  Psalter?  The  three  named  by 
De  WQite  {Eink  indtu  A.T,%  270)  as  bearing  appar- 
ently a  MaocabsBan  impress  are  PMu  xliv,  Ix,  Ixziv ; 
and,  in  fact^  these,  together  with  Psa.  Ixxix,  are  perliapa 
all  that  would,  when  taken  alone,  seriously  suggest  the 
hypothesis  of  a  Maccabsoan  date.  Whence,  then,  arise 
the  early  places  in  the  Psalter  which  these  occupy? 
But  even  in  the*  case  of  these  the  internal  evidence, 
when  more  narrowly  examined,  proves  to  be  in  favor 
of  an  earlier  date.  In  the  first  place,  the  superscription 
of  Psa.  Ix  cannot  possibly  have  been  invented  from  tho 
historical  books,  inasmuch  as  it  disagrees  with  them  in 
iu  details.  Then  the  mention  by  name  in  that  psalm 
of  the  Israelitiah  tribes,  and  of  Moab  and  Philistia,  is 
unsuited  to  the  Maccabean  epoch.  In  Psa.  xliv  the 
complaint  is  made  that  the  tree  of  the  nation  of  Israel 
was  no  longer  spreading  over  the  territory  that  God 
had  aasign^l  it.  Is  it  conceivable  that  a  Maccabsan 
psalmist  should  have  hdd  this  language  without  mak- 
ing the  slightest  allusion  to  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
as  if  the  tree's  growth  were  now  first  seriously  impeded 
by  the  wild  stocks  around,  notwithstanding  that  it  had 
once  been  entirdy  transplanted,  and  that,  though  re- 
stored to  its  place,  it  had  been  weakly  ever  since?  In 
Psa.  Ixxiv  it  is  complained  that  '*  there  is  no  more  any 
prophet."  Would  that  be  a  natural  complaint  at  a 
time  when  Jewish  prophecy  had  ceased  for  more  than 
two  centuries?  Lastly,  in  Psa.  Ixxix,  the  mention  of 
"kingdoms"  in  ver.  6  ill  suits  the  Maccabaean  time; 
while  the  way  in  which  the  psalm  b  cited  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  first  book  of  Maccabees  (vii,  16,  17),  who 
omits  those  words  which  are  foreign  to  hia  purpose,  is 
such  as  would  have  hardly  been  adopted  in  leferenoc  to 
a  contemporary  composition. 

The  superscriptions,  and  the  places  which  the  psalms 
themselves  severally  occupy  in  the  Psalter,  are  thus  the 
two  guiding  dews  by  which,  in  conjunction  with  the 
internal  evidence,  their  various  occatiorti  are  to  be  de- 
termined. In  the  critical  results  obtained  on  these 
points  by  those  scholars  who  have  recognised  and  used 
these  helps  there  is,  not  indeed  uniformity,  but  at  least 
a  visible  tendency  towards  it.  The  same  cannot  be 
said  for  the  results  of  the  judgments  of  those,  of  what- 
ever school,  who  have  neglected  or  rejected  them ;  nor, 
indeed,  is  it  easily  to  be  imagined  that  internal  evidence 
alone  should  suffice  to  assign  150  devotional  hymns,  even 
approximately,  to  thdr  several  epochs.  The  table  on 
the  following  pages  exhibits  all  that  can  with  proba- 
bility be  ascertained  on  this  head  as  to  each  psalm. 

VII.  Canoniciiy  and  Use, — The  inspiration  and  ca- 
nonical authority  of  the  Psalms  are  established  by  the 
most  abundant  and  convincing  evidence.  They  never 
were,  and  never  can  be,  rejected,  except  by  impious  im- 
pugners  of  all  divine  revelation.  Not  to  mention  other 
ancient  testimonies  [see  Canon],  we  find  complete  evi- 
dence in  the  N.  T.,  where  the  book  is  quoted  or  referred 
to  as  divine  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  at  least  teeeniy 
timet.  No  other  writing  is  so  frequently  cited,  Isaiah, 
the  next  in  the  scale  of  quotation,  being  cited  only 
about  fifty^ve  dmes.  Twice  (Luke  xx,  42  and  Acts 
i,  20)  we  find  distinct  mention  of  the  Book  of  Psalms 
(Bi/SXoc  ♦oXfiwv).  Once,  however  (Luke  xxiv,  44), 
the  name  Psalms  is  used,  not  simply  for  this  book,  but 
for  the  Hagiographo,  or  the  whole  of  the  third  division 
of  the  Hebrew  S<7iptures  [see  Hagiogbapha],  because 
in  it  the  Psalms  are  the  first  and  chief  part,  or  possibly, 
as  HHvemick  suggests  (^Einleitutigy  §  xiv,  p.  78),  because 
the  division  consists  mainly  of  poetry.  It  deserves  no- 
tice that  in  Heb.  iv,  7,  where  the  quotation  is  taken 
from  the  anonymous  Psa.  xcv,  the  book  is  indicated  by 
David,  most  likely  because  he  was  the  largest  and  most 
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eminent  contributor,  and 
alflo  the  patron  and  model 
of  the  other  psalmista.  For 
the  same  reasons  manv  an- 
cient  and  modem  authors 
often  speak  of  the  book  as 
the  Psalnu  of  David  (Carp- 
zov,  Introd,  ii,  98),  without 
intending  to  ascribe  all  the 
productions  to  him. 

In  every  age  of  the  Churchi 
the  Psalms  have  been  ex- 
tolled for  their  excellence 
and  their  use  for  godly  edi- 
fying (Carpzov,  /.  c.  p.  109- 
116).  Indeed,  if  Paul's  es- 
timate of  ancient  inspired 
Scripture  (2  Tim.  iii,  15-17) 
can  be  justly  applied  to  any 
single  book,  that  book  must 
be  the  Psalms.  Even  in 
the  N.  T.  there  is  scarcely  a 
work  of  equal  practical  util- 
ity. Basil  the  Great  and 
Chrysostom,  in  their  homi- 
lies (see  Suiceri  The»,  EceUt. 
8.  v.  if/aX^oc)i  expatiate 
most  eloquently,  and  yet 
Judiciously,  on  its  excel- 
jence.  The  close  of  Basil's 
eulog}' is  to  this  eifect :  '*In 
it  is  found  a  perfect  theolo- 
gy (ivrav^a  €vi  ^toXoyia 
rcXcf  a) :  prophecy  of  Christ's 
sojourn  in  the  flesh,  threat- 
ening of  judgment,  hope  of 
resurrection,  fear  of  retribu- 
tion, promises  of  glory,  rev- 
elations of  mysteries  —  all 
things  are  treasured  in  the 
book  of  Psalms,  as  in  some 
great  and  common  store- 
house." Among  the  early 
Christians  it  was  customary 
to  learn  the  book  by  heart, 
that  psalmody  might  enli- 
ven their  social  hours,  and 
soften  the  fatigues  and  soothe 
the  sorrows  of  life.  Thev 
employed  the  Psalms,  not 
only  in  their  religious  as- 
semblies, of  which  use  we 
find  probable  mention  in  1 
Cor.  xiv,  26,  but  also  at  their 
meals  and  before  retiring  to 
rest,  as  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria testifies:  ^vffia  rtp ^np 

^MlXfloi  Koi  ^ftVOl  TTOpd,  TTJV 

nrriafriVf  vp6  re  rrJQ  roi- 
njc*  Of  their  use  at  meals 
we  find  an  example  also  in 
the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  (Matt,  xxvi,  80). 
For  their  modem  liturgical 
use,  see  Psalmody;  Psal- 
ter. 

VIII.  ClasBtfieation, — 
Various  classifications  of  the 
Psalms  have  been  proposed 
(Carpzov,  Introd,  ii,  132- 
184).  Tholuck  would  divide 
them,  according  to  the  mat- 
ter, into  songs  of  praise^  of 
thankitjiving^  of  complaint^ 
and  of  instruction.  Do 
Wette  suggests  another 
method   of  sorting   them 
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OeeMioo. 

Unknown.    (Probablv  Davidlc.) 

Nathan's  promise  to  David 

David's  flight  Arom  Absalom 

I'he  sack  of  Zikhig  by  the  Amalekltes 

David's  tradooers  at  the  court  of  Saul 

Unknown.    (Probably  Davidlc.) 

David's  sparing  Saul  a  second  time 

David's  tending  sheep  by  night 

David's  conquest  of  the  neighboring  tribes 

David's  first  flight  from  Saul's  coart 

Corruption  at  Saul's  court. 

David^s  retreat  to  Ziklag 

Unknown.    (Apparently  Davidlc.) 

Second  removal  of  the  ark 

Nathan's  promise  to  David. 

Jonathan's  covenant  with  David 

David's  final  conquest  of  the  Philistines. . . 

Unknown.    (Apparently  Davidlc.) 

David's  conquest  of  the  Syrians 

David's  conquest  of  the  Ammonites 

David's  escape  from  Saul  by  the  aid  of  his 
wife. 

David's  first  introduction  to  Saul 

Second  removal  of  the  ark 

David's  retreat  with  Samuel 

Jonathan's  secret  visit  to  David 

David's  fiight  fk-om  Absalom 

Absalom's  rebellion 

After  the  three  years'  drought 

Dedication  of  Araunah's  thresh Ing-fioor. . . 

David's  escape  trom  Kellah 

David's  penitence  after  his  adultery. 

Unknown.    (Apparently  Davidlc) 

David's  escape  fromGatb 

David's  retreat  to  En-gedi 

Unknown.    (Apparently  Davidlc.) 

Unknown.  (Probably  latter  part  of  Da- 
vid's life.) 

David's  sin  with  Batbsheba 

Absalom's  rebellion 

Sennacherib's  invasion 

Solomon's  marriage 

Jehoshaphat's  victory. 

Conclusion  to  Eccleslastes. 

Idolatry  of  Ahaa 

David's  adultery 

Doeg's  massacre  of  the  priests 

Identical  with  Psa.  xiv. 

David's  escape  hi  Maon 

Absalom's  rebellion 

David's  escape  from  Achlsh 

David's  retreat  to  Bn>gedi 

David's  expulsion  fh>m  conrt 

David's  deliverance  by  Michal 

David's  sut^ngation  of  £dom 

Unknown.    (Davidlc.) 

David's  placing  of  his  parents  in  Moab.. . . 

David's  retreat  to.Hareth 

Return  of  rain  after  three  years'  drought.. 

Jehoshaphat's  victory. 

Unknown.    (Davidlc) 

First  removal  of  the  ark 

Absolom's  rebellion 

Solomon's  coronation 

Sennacherib's  invasion 

Jerusalem's  fall 

Sennacherib's  Invasion 

Asa's  victory. 

First  removal  of  the  ark 

Jerusalem's  fall 

Assyrian  captivity 

Hezekiah's  reformation 

Jehoshaphat's  reformation 

Jehoshaphat's  victory 

Unknown.  (Probably  AbsalourD  rebellion.) 

Cyrus's  decree 

Unknown.    (Davidlc) 

Sennacherib's  invasion 

During  the  captivity. 

The  wandering  in  the  desert 

Unknown,    pavldlc.) 

Jerusalem's  fall 

Unknown.    (Davidlc) 

Second  removal  of  the  ark 
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2Sani.vll,l-29. 
8Sam.xvii,l-». 
1  Sam.  zxx.  1-4. 
1  Sam.  xviii,  5-13. 

1  Sam.  xxvi,  1-86L 
1  Sam.  xvi,  1-18. 

8  Sam.  vill,  1-B. 

1  Sam.  xf  z,  1-8. 
lSam.xvlii,14-8a 
1  Sam.  xxvll,  1. 
(Comp.  Psa.  lilL) 
8SanLvi,17. 
8  8am.vli.l-S9. 

1  Sam.  xxiii,  1^18. 
(Compw  8  Sam.  xxii,  14(1.) 

8  Sam.  X,  l-14w 
8  Sam.  xii,  8C-81. 


ISam. 
ISam. 
2  8am. 
1  Sam. 
18am. 
SSam. 
8  8am. 
SSam. 
8  8am. 
18am. 
SSam. 


xlx,  4-11. 
xviii,  1-4. 
vi.lT. 
xlx,  18-84. 
XX,  1-48. 
xvii,8T-89. 
xvli,  1-89. 
xxi,  1-14. 
xxlv,  10-80. 
xxiii,  1-lS. 
xii,lfr-88. 


1  Sam.  xxl.  1-15. 
1  Sam.  xxill,  14-S8L 


8  Sam.  xli,  1-16. 


8  Sam.  xvli,  1-89. 


8  Kings  xlx,  1. 
1  Kings  ill,  1. 

8  Chron.  xx,  14-10. 

8  Chron.  xx,  80-81. 

a  Chron.  xx,  88-88. 
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8  Chron.  xzvlli,  1-19. 
8  Sam.  xii,  1(^88. 
1  Sam.  xxli,  C-28. 

18am.  xxiii,  19-S& 
8  Sam.  xvli,  1-S9. 
1  Sam.  xxi,  1-15. 
1  Sam.  xxlv,  1-88. 
1  Sam.  xz,  1-48. 
1  Sam.  xlx,  12-18. 
SSam.  vill,  l-5b 


1  Sam.  xxli,  8, 4. 
1  Sam.  xxli,  6. 
a  Sam.  xzi,  1-14. 
8  Chron.  xx,  89,  80l 

1  Chron.  xiil,  1-6. 

(S  Sam.  xvli,  1-89. 
<(  Identical  with  Psa.  xl,  18-17. 

(8  Sam.  xvli,  1-89. 
1  Chron.  xxix,  1-4& 
8  Kings  xlx,  8-19. 

8  Kings  XXV,  8-18. 
18  Kings  xlx,  80-84. 
|8  Chron.  xxxii,  81-88. 

9  Chron.  xiv,  9-15. 
8  Sam.  vi,  8-0. 

8  Kings  XXV,  8-18. 
a  Kings  xvli,  8-88. 
8Cferon.xxx,l-87. 
a  Chron.  xlx,  4-11. 
8  Chron.  xx,  1-1 S. 


a  Chron.  xxzvl,  9S,  88. 
8  Chron.  xlx,  8-T. 

Numb,  xiv,  l-4Sw 

8  Kings  zxVp  8-18. 
(Comp.  1  Chron.  xvl,  88-81) 
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OecMloii. 


Second  remoyai  of  the  ark. 


czviil. 

cxix. 

cxx. 

cxxi. 

cxxii. 

cxxiil. 
cxxiv. 
cxxv. 
cxxrf. 
cxxvil.? 
cxxviti.f 
cxxlx. 
cxxx. 
cxxxi. 
cxxxfi. 
cxxxiil. 
cxxxiv. 
cxxxv. 
cxxxvl. 
cxxxvti. 
cxxxTiil.) 
cxxxix. ) 
cxl. 
exit.) 
cxlii.  i 
cxHii. 
rxllv. 
cxlv. 
cxl?i. 
cxivli. 
cxlviii. 
cxlix. 
cl. 


Dedication  or  So1omon*«  Temple. . . 

David's  capture  of  Jemsalem 

Daniel^a  prayer  for  the  restoration. 

Unknown.    (Da?idic) 


Second  removal  of  the  ark. 


Retnm  from  Babylon 

Identical  with  Pea.  Ivii,  7-11 ;  Ix,  5-lS. 

Docg*8  murder  of  the  priesta 

Nathan's  promise  to  David 


ScrlpUiN. 


( 1  Chron.  xv,  2(^28. 

<  (Psa.  xcviii,  7-4,  is  identical 

(    with  1  Chron.  xvl,  88, 83.) 

(ft  Chron.  vi,l-flw 
\«  Chron.  vi,  7-10. 
1  Sam.  V,  9^12. 
Dan.  ix,  1-87. 


Completion  of  the  second  Temple. 


(Ver.  1-4,  i 
■I  Temple 
I  Ver.  6-29. 


Dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple 

Completion  of  the  second  Temple 

20.    Dedication   of  Solomon's 
e 

David's  capture  of  Jemsalem 
Ezra's  completion  of  the  Jewish  canon. 

David's  marriage  with  Abigail 

Unknown.    (Probablv  DavTdic.) 
David's  restoration  after  Absalom's  rebell- 
ion  

During  the  captivity. 
Unknown.    (Probably  Davidic.) 

Opposition  of  the  Samaritans 

Cyrus's  decree 

Construction  of  Solomon's  Temple 

Opposition  of  the  Samaritans 

During  the  exile. 

David  s  submission  to  the  pestilence 

Dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple 

Unknown.    (Probably  Dnvidic.) 
Dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple 
A  vnr.  of  Psa.  cxxxiv,  cxxxvi,  aud  cxv 
Dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple 
Jerusalem's  fail 


;::} 


Unknown .    (Probably  Davidic. ) 

Doeg's  s1au<;hter  of  the  priests. . 

David's  retreat  to  Adnllam. 

Absalom's  rebellion 

Close  of  David's  wars 

David's  charge  to  Solomon 

Building  of  the  second  Temple. . 


Dedication  of  the  second  Temple 


/(Comp.  1  Chron.  xvl,  8-22.) 
1l  Chron.  XV,  1-24. 
Ezra  lii,  S-13. 

1  Sam.  xxii,  6-23. 
8  Sam.vii.  1-89. 

Ezra  vii,  14-82. 

2  Chron.  v,  1-14. 
Ezra  vii,  14-82. 

2  Chron.  V,  1-14. 
i  Sam.  V,  6-8. 

I  Sam.  XV,  l^ii. 


I  Sam.  xix,  9, 10. 

Ezra  iv,  1-9. 
Ezra  i,  1-4. 

1  Kings  vi,U-14. 

Ezra  Iv,  6-24. 

1  Chron.  xxi,  C-30. 

2  Chron.  vi,  1-11. 

1  Kings  viii,  1-11. 
Jer.  Ill,  &-27. 

1  Sam.  xxii,  6-23. 
(1  Sam.  xxii,  1,8. 
tl  Chron.  xl,  16-19. 

2  Sam.  xvii,  1-29. 
■2  Snm.  xxii,  1-61. 
1  Chron.  xxii,  1-19. 
Ezra  vl,  1-13. 

Neh.  xii,  87-43. 


(Eadeitung^  p.  3),  somewhat  aa  below.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  no  very  accurate  classification  can  be 
made,  since  many  are  of  diversified  contents  and  un- 
certain tenor.  The  following  distribution  will,  perhaps, 
best  comprise  them  in  their  general  import 

1.  Uymna  in  praise  of  Jehovah  —  tehiUim,  in  the 
proper  sense.  These  are  directed  to  Jehovah,  frpm  va- 
rious motives  and  views,  e.  g.  as  the  Creator  of  the  uni- 
verse and  Lord  of  all  (Psa.  viii,  xix,  Ixv,  xciii,  civ,  cxlv, 
cxlrii) ;  as  the  Protector  and  Helper  of  Israel  (Psa.  zx, 
xxix,  xxxiii,  xlvi,  xlvii,  xlviii,  Ixvi,  Ixvii,  Ixxv,  Ixxvi, 
cxxxv,  cxxxvi) ;  or  as  the  Helper  of  individuals,  with 
thanksgiving  for  deliverance  (Psa.  xviii,  xxx,  xxxiv, 
xl,  cxxxviii);  while  others  refer  to  them  or  especial 
attributes  of  Jehovah  (Psa.  xc,  cxxxix).  These  pisalms 
contain  the  most  sublime  thoughts  respecting  God,  nat- 
ure, the  government  of  the  world,  etc. ;  they  also  furnish 
the  sources  of  many  doctrinal  ideas. 

2.  Temple  hymns,  sung  at  the  consecration  of  the  Tem- 
ple, the  entrance  of  the  ark,  or  intended  for  the  Temple 
service  (Psa.  xv,  xxiv,  Ixviii,  Ixxxi,  Ixxxvii,  cxxxii, 
cxxxiv,  cxxxv).  So  aLw  pilgrim  tangSf  sung  by  those 
who  came  to  worship  at  the  temple,  etc.   See  Degrees. 

3.  Bel^iout  and  moral  psalms  of  a  general  charac- 
ter, containing  the  poetical  expression  of  emotions  and 
feelings,  and  therefore  subjective^  e.  g.  confidence  in 
God  (Psa.  xxiU,  xlii,  xliii,lxii,  xci,  cxxi,  cxxv,  cxxvii, 
cxxviii);  longing  for  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary 
(Psa.  xlii,  xliii);  and  prayers  for  the  forgiveness  of 
sin  (Psa.  li).    So,  also,  didactic  songs  relating  to  relig- 
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ion,  or  the  expression  of 
some  truth  or  maxim  (Paa. 
i,  XV,  xxxii,  xxxiv,  1, 
cxxviii,  cxxxiii)*  Thia  is 
a  numerous  clasa. 

4.  Elegiac  psalms,  con- 
taining complaifUs  under  af- 
fliction and  the  persecution 
of  enemies,  and  prayers  for 
succor.  This  class,  which 
comprises  more  than  a  third 
of  the  whole  collection,  has 
several  subdivisions:  (1.) 
The  lamentations  or  com- 
plaints of  particular  indi- 
viduals (Psa.  vii,  xvii,  xxii, 
li,  lii,  Iv,  Ivi,  cix).  (2.)  Na- 
tional lamentations,  mostly 
in  a  religious  point  of  view 
(Psa.  xliv,  Ixxiv,  Ixxix, 
Ixxx,  cxxxvii).  Some  are 
both  individual  and  national 
lamentations  (Psa,  Ixix, 
Ixxvii,  cii).  Most  of  these 
psalms  are  of  a  late  date. 
(3.)  General  psalms  of  com- 
plaint, reflections  on  the 
wickedness  of  the  world 
(Psa.  x,  xii,  xiv,  xxxvi). 
Didactic  psalmsi  respecting 
the  goodness  of  Grod,  the 
condition  of  the  pious  and 
of  the  godless  (Psa.  iLXxvii, 
xlix,  \xli\f  Ixxiii). 

5.  Psalms  relating  to  the 
king^  patriotic  hymns,  etc. 
(Psa.  XX,  xxi,  xlv,  ex). 

6.  Naiioncd  psalms,  con- 
taining allusions  to  the  an- 
cient history  of  the  He- 
brews and  of  the  relation 
of  the  people  to  Jehovah 
(Psa.  Ixxviii,  cv,  cvi,  cxiv). 

The  Messianic  psalms 
ought  properly  to  consti- 
tute another  separate  class 
(Psa.  ii,  xvi,  xxii,  xl,  Ixxii, 
ex).  Many  of  the  prophetic  psalms  are  distributed 
among  the  other  classes,  while  the  few  which  cannot  be 
brought  under  any  of  the  above  classes  and  divisions 
either  constitute  new  ones  by  themselves  or  possess  an 
intermediate  character. 

IX.  Literary  Features, —-The  book  has  been  styled 
by  some  modems  the  aiitholw;y  of  H^rew  lyric  poetry, 
as  if  it  consisted  of  a  selection  of  the  most  admired 
productions  of  the  sacred  muse;  but  the  name  is  not 
altogether  appropriate,  since  several  pieces  of  the  high- 
est poetic  merit  are,  to  our  knowledge,  not  included — 
namely,  the  songs  of  Moses,  in  £xod.  xv  and  Deut. 
xxxii ;  the  song  of  Deborah,  in  Judg.  v ;  the  prayer 
of  Hannah,  in  1  Sam.  ii,  1-10;  and  even  David's  lament 
over  Saul  and  Jonathan,  in  2  Sara,  i,  18-27.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  song  of  Hezekiah,  in  Isa.  xxxviii,  9- 
20,  and  the  prayers  of  Habakkuk,  in  Hab.  iii,  and  Jo- 
nah, in  Jon.  ii.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  as  E^ald  and 
Tholuck  maintain,  thcd  the  collection  toas  made  not  so 
m:uch  with  reference  to  the  beauty  of  the  pieces  as  to  their 
adaptation  for  devotional  use  in  public  worship.  This 
view  sufficiently  accounts  for  omitting  most  of  the  above 
pieces  and  many  others  as  being  either  too  individual  or 
too  secular  in  their  application.  It  may  account  for  not 
including  the  lament  over  Jonathan,  and  for  the  fact 
that  only  two  of  SoIomon*s  compositions  (Psa.  Ixxii  and 
cxxvii)  are  professedly  given,  though  ^^  his  songs  were  a 
thousand  and  flve"  (1  Kings  iv,  32, 33).  His  themes  were 
secular,  and  therefore  not  suitable  for  this  collection. 
All  the  best  judges,  as  Lowth,  Herder,  De  Wette, 
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Ewald,  Tholuck,  and  others,  pronounce  the  poetry  of 
the  Psalms  to  be  of  the  lyric  order.  **  They  are,'^  says 
De  Wette  {Eudeitung  m  die  Ptalment  p.  2),  *^  lyric  in  the 
proper  sense ;  for  among  the  Hebrews,  as  among  the  an- 
cients generallyi  poetry,  singing,  and  music  were  united, 
and  the  inscriptions  to  most  of  the  Psalms  determine 
their  connection  with  music,  though  in  a  way  not  always 
intelligible  to  us.  Also,  as  works  of  taste,  these  compo- 
sitions deserve  to  be  called  lyric.  The  essence  of  lyric 
poetry  is  the  immediate  expression  of  feeling,  and  feel- 
ing is  the  sphere  in  which  most  of  the  Psidms  move. 
Fain,  grief,  fear,  hope,  joy,  trust,  gratitude,  submission 
to  God— everything  that  moves  and  elevates  the  heart 
is  expressed  in  these  songs.  Most  of  them  are  the  lively 
effusions  of  the  excited,  susceptible  heart,  the  fresh  off- 
spring of  inspiration  and  elevation  of  thought;  while 
only  a  few  are  spiritless  imitations  and  compilations,  or 
unpoetic  forms  of  prayer,  temple  hymns,  and  collections 
of  proverbs."    For  fuller  information  on  this  subject,  see 

POKTRY. 

X.  Prophetic  and  Mesnanic  Significance, — ^The  moral 
struggle  between  godliness  and  ungodliness,  so  vividly 
depicted  in  the  Pmlms,  culminates,  in  Holy  Scripture, 
in  the  life  of  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God  upon  earth.  It 
only  remains  to  show  that  the  Psalms  themselves  deB- 
nitely  anticipated  this  culmination.  Now,  there  are  in 
the  Psalter  at  least  three  psalms  of  which  the  interest 
evidently  centres  in  a  person  distinct  from  the  speaker, 
and  which,  since  they  cannot,  without  violence  to  the 
language,  be  interpreted  of  any  but  the  Messiah,  may 
be  termed  directly  and  exclusively  Messianic.  We  re- 
fer to  Psa.  ii,  xlv,  ex,  to  which  may,  perhaps,  be  added 
Psa.  Ixxii. 

It  would  be  strange  if  these  few  psalms  stood,  in 
their  prophetical  signiBcance,  absolutely  alone  among 
the  rest ;  the  more  so  inasmuch  as  Psa.  ii  forms  part  of 
the  preface  to  the  first  book  of  the  Psalter,  and  would, 
as  such,  be  entirely  out  of  place,  did  not  its  general 
theme  virtually  extend  itself  over  those  that  follow, 
in  which  the  interest  generally  centres  in  the  figure  of 
the  suppliant  or  worshipper  himself.  Hence  the  im- 
possibility of  viewing  the  psalms  generally,  notwith- 
standing the  historical  drapery  in  which  they  are  out- 
wardly clothed,  as  simply  the  past  devotions  of  the  his- 
torical David  or  the  historical  Israel.  Other  arguments 
to  the  same  effect  are  furnished  by  the  idealized  repre- 
sentations which  many  of  them  present :  by  the  out- 
ward points  of  contact  between  their  language  and  the 
actual  earthly  career  of  our  Saviour;  by  the  frequent 
references  made  to  them  both  by  our  Saviour  himself 
and  by  the  Evangelists ;  and  by  the  view  taken  of  them 
by  the  Jews,  as  evinced  in  several  passages  of  the  Tar- 
gum.  There  is  yet  another  circumstance  well  worthy 
of  note  in  its  bearing  upon  this  subject.  Alike  in  the 
earlier  and  in  the  later  portions  of  the  Psalter,  all  those 
psalms  which  are  of  a  personal  rather  than  of  a  national 
character  are  marked  in  the  superscriptions  with  the 
name  of  David.  It  results  from  this  that,  while  the 
Davidic  psalms  are  partly  personal,  partly  national,  the 
Levitical  psalms  are  uniformly  national.  Exceptions  to 
this  rule  exist  only  in  appearance :  thus  Psa.  Ixxiii,  al- 
though couched  in  the  first  person  singular,  is  really  a 
prayer  of  the  Jewish  faithful  against  the  Assyrian  in- 
vaders ;  and  in  Psa.  xlii,  xliii,  it  is  the  feelings  of  an  ex- 
iled company  rather  than  of  a  single  individual  to  which 
utterance  is  given.  It  thus  follows  that  it  was  only  those 
psalmists  who  were  types  of  Christ  by  extemtU  ofiice 
and  lineage  as  well  as  by  inward  piety  that  were  charged 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  set  forth  beforehand,  in  Christ* s 
ovm  name  and  person,  the  sufferings  that  awaited  him 
and  the  glory  that  should  follow.  The  national  hymns 
of  Israel  are,  indeed,  also  prospective ;  but  in  general 
they  anticipate  rather  the  struggles  and  the  triumphs 
of  the  Christian  Church  than  those  of  Christ  himself. 

We  annex  a  list  of  the  chief  passages  in  the  Psalms 
which  are  in  anywise  quoted  or  embodied  in  the  N.  T., 
showing  more  or  less  clearly  this  anticipative  character : 


Fte.ii,l,2,7,8,9;  iv,4;  v,9;  vi,8,8;  viii, 2,4-6;  x,7; 
xiv,  1-8;  xvi,  8-11;  xviii,  4,  49;  xix,  4;  xxii,  1,  8, 18^ 
22;  xxiii,  6;  xxiv,  1;  xxxi,  5;  xxxii,  1,  2;  xxxiv,  8, 
12-16,20;  XXXV,  9;  xxxvi,l;  xxxvii,ll;  xl,6-8;xli, 
9;  xliv,22;  xlv,6,7;  xlviu,2;  li,4;  lv,22;  lxviii,18; 
lxix,4,9,22,23,25;  lxxv,8;  Ixxviii, 2, 24 ;  lxxxii,6; 
lxxxvi,9;  lxxxix,20;  xc,4;  xci,ll,12;  xcii,7;  xciv, 
11 ;  xcv,  7-11 ;  cii,  25-27 ;  dv,  4 ;  cix,  8 ;  ex,  1, 4 ;  cxii, 
9 ;  cxvi,  10 ;  cxvii,  1 ;  cxviii,  6, 22,  28,  25,  26 ;  cxxv,  6; 
cxl,  8.    See  Quotatxoks. 

XI.  Moral  Characteristics  of  the  Psalms.— Th^  great 
doctrines  and  precepts  embodied  in  the  Psalms— what 
views  they  give  of  God  and  his  government,  of  man 
and  his  sinfulness,  of  piety  and  morsls,  of  a  future  state, 
and  of  the  Messiah — are  most  ably  set  forth  by  Tholuck 
in  bis  Einleitung,  §  4. 

Foremost  among  these  meets  us,  undoubtedly,  the 
universal  recourse  to  communion  with  God.  **BIy 
voice  is  unto  God,  and  I  will  cry**  (Psa.  Ixxvii,  1), 
might  well  stand  as  a  motto  to  the  whole  of  the  Psal- 
ter; for,  whether  immersed  in  the  depths,  or  blessed 
with  greatness  and  comfort  on  every  side,  it  is  to  God 
that  the  psalmist's  voice  seems  ever  to  soar  spontane- 
ously aloft.  Alike  in  the  welcome  of  present  deliver- 
ance or  in  the  contemplation  of  past  mercies,  ^e  ad* 
dresses  himself  straight  to  God  as  the  object  of  his 
praise.  Alike  in  the  persecutions  of  his  enemies  and 
in  the  desertions  of  his  friends,  in  wretchedness  of  body 
and  in  the  agonies  of  inward  repentance,  in  the  mo- 
ment of  impending  danger  and  in  the  hour  of  apparent 
despair,  it  is  direct  to  God  that  he  utters  forth  his  sup- 
plications. Despair,  we  say ;  for  such,  as  far  as  the  de- 
scription goes,  is  the  psalmist's  state  in  Psa.  Ixxxviii. 
But  meanwhile  he  is  praying:  the  apparent  impossi- 
bility of  deliverance  cannot  restrain  his  Godward  voice; 
and  so  the  very  force  of  communion  with  God  carries 
him,  almost  unawares  to  himself,  through  the  triaL 

Connected  with  this  is  the  faith  by  which  he  every- 
where lives  in  God  rather  than  in  himself.  God's 
mercies,  God's  greatness,  form  the  sphere  in  which  his 
thoughts  ate  ever  moving.  Even  when,  through  ex- 
cess of  affliction,  reason  is  rendered  powerless,  the  naked 
contemplation  of  God's  wonders  of  old  forms  his  effect- 
ual support  (Psa.  Ixxvii). 

It  is  of  the  essence  of  such  faith  that  the  psalmist's 
view  of  the  perfections  of  God  should  be  true  and  viv- 
id. The  Psalter  describes  God  as  he  is;  it  glows  with 
testimonies  to  his  power  and  providence,  his  love  and 
faithfulness,  his  holiness  and  righteousness.  Corre- 
spondingly it  testifies  against  every  form  of  idol  which 
men  would  substitute  in  the  living  God's  place,  wheth- 
er it  be  the  outward  image,  the  work  of  men's  hands 
(Psa.cxv),or  whether  it  be  the  inward  vanity  of  earth- 
ly comfort  or  prosperity,  to  be  purchased  at  the  cost  of 
the  honor  which  oometh  from  God  alone  (Psa.  iv).  The 
solemn  "  See  that  there  is  no  idol-way  (3^(9  1*^*^)  >■> 
me"  of  Psa.  cxxxix— the  striving  of  the  heart  after  the 
very  truth,  and  naught  besides— is  the  exact  anticipa- 
tion of  the  "  Little  children,  keep  yourselves  from  idols" 
of  the  loved  apostle  in  the  N.  T. 

The  Psalms  not  only  set  forth  the  perfections  of 
God ;  they  proclaim  also  the  duty  of  worshipping  him 
by  the  acknowledgment  and  adoration  of  his  perfec- 
tions. They  encourage  all  outward  rites  and  means  of 
worship :  new  songs,  use  of  musical  instruments  of  all 
kinds,  appearance  in  God's  courts,  lifting-up  of  hands, 
prostration  at  his  footstool, holy  apparel  (A.  V.  ''beauty 
of  holiness").  Among  these  they  recognise  the  ofdi- 
nance  of  sacrifice  (Psa.  iv,  v,  xxvii,  Ii)  as  an  expression 
of  the  worshipper's  consecration  of  himself  to  God's  ser- 
vice. But  not  the  less  do  they  repudiate  the  outward 
rite  when  separated  from  that  which  it  was  designed  to 
express  (Psa.  xl,  Ixix) :  a  broken  and  contrite  heart  is, 
from-  erring  man,  the  genuine  sacrifice  which  God  re- 
quires (Psa.  Ii). 

Similar  depth  is  observable  in  the  view  taken  by  the 
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ptalmists  of  homan  sin.  It  U  to  be  traced  not  only  iQ 
its  oatward  mauifeatationa,  but  also  in  the  inward  work- 
ings of  the  heart  (Pia.  xxxvi),  and  is  to  be  primarily- 
ascribed  to  roan's  innate  corruption  (Psa.  li,  Iviii).  It 
shows  itself  alike  in  deeds,  in  words  (Psa.  xvii,  cxli), 
and  in  thoughts  (Psa.  cxxxix.) ;  nor  is  even  the  believer 
able  to  discern  all  its  various  ramifications  (Psa.  six). 
Ginnected  with  this  view  of  sin  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
picture  of  the  utter  oormption  of  the  ungodly  w^orld 
(Psa.  xiv) ;  on  the  other,  the  encouiagement  to  genuine 
repentance,  the  assoranoe  of  divine  forgiveness  (Psa. 
xxxii),  and  the  trust  in  God  as  the  source  of  complete 
redemption  (Psa.  cxxx). 

With  regard  to  the  law,  the  psalmbt,  while  warmly 
acknowledging  its  excellence,  feels  yet  that  it  cannot  so 
effectually  guide  his  own  unassisted  exertions  as  to  pre- 
serve him  from  error  (Psa.  xix).  He  needs  an  addi- 
tional grace  from  above,  the  grace  of  God's  Holy  Spirit 
(Psa.  li).  But  God's  Spirit  is  also  a  free  spirit  (»&idL) ; 
led  by  this,  he  will  discern  the  law,  with  all  its  precepts^ 
to  be  no  arbitrary  rule  of  bondage,  but  rather  a  charter 
and  instrument  of  liberty  (Psa.  cxix). 

The  Psalms  bear  repeated  testimony  to  the  duty  of 
instructing  others  in  the  ways  of  holiness  (Psa.  xxxii, 
xxxiv,  li).  They  also  indirectly  enforce  the  duty  of 
love,  even  to  our  enemies  (Psa.  vii,  4;  xxxv,  18;  cix, 
4).  On  the  other  hand,  they  denounce,  in  the  strong- 
est terms,  the  judgments  of  God  on  transgressors.  We 
here  particularly  notice  what  are  called  ttte  vindictive 
psalms — namely,  those  which  contain  expressions  of 
wrath  and  imprecations  against  the  enemies  of  God 
and  his  people,  such  as  Psa.  lix,  Ixix,  Ixxlx,  and  which, 
in  consequence,  are  apt  to  shock  the  feelings  of  some 
Christian  readers.  In  order  to  obviate  this  offence, 
most  of  our  pious  commentators  insist  that  the  expres- 
sions are-  not  maledtctious  or  imprecations,  but  simple 
declarations  of  what  will  or  may  take  place.  But  this 
is  utterly  inadmissible ;  for  in  several  of  the  most  star- 
tling passages  the  language  in  the  original  is  plainly 
imperative,  and  not  indicative  (see  Psa.  lix,  14 ;  Ixix, 
25, 28 ;  Ixxix,  6).  The  truth  is  that  only  a  morbid  be- 
nevolence, a  mistaken  philanthropy,  takes  offence  at 
these  psalms;  for  in  reality  they  are  not  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel,  or  to  that  love  of  enemies  which 
Christ  enjoined.  Resentment  against  evil-doers  is  so 
iar  from  being  sinful  that  we  find  it  exemplified  in  the 
meek  and  spotless  Bedeemer  himself  (see  Mark  iii,  5). 
If  the  emotion  and  its  utterance  were  essentially  sinful, 
how  could  Paul  (1  Cor.  xvi,  22)  wish  the  enemy  of 
(Christ  to  be  accursed  (dva^cfca),  or  say  of  his  own  en- 
emy, Alexander  the  coppersmith,  "The  Lord  reward 
)iim  according  to  his  works"  (2  Tim.  iv,  14) ;  and,  espe- 
cially, how  could  the  spirits  of  the  just  in  heaven  call 
on  God  for  vengeance  ?  (Rev.  vi,  10.)  See  a  good  article 
on  this  subject  ("  The  Imprecations  in  the  Scriptures") 
in  the  American  BiUiothica  Sacra  for  February,  1844. 
Such  imprecations  in  the  Psalms,  however,  are  usually 
levelled  at  transgresson  as  a  body,  and  are  uniformly 
uttered  on  the  hypothesis  of  their  wilful  persistence  in 
evil,  in  which  case  the  overthrow  of  the  sinner  becomes 
a  necessary  part  of  the  uprooting  of  sin.  They  are  in 
nowise  Inconsutent  with  any  efforts  to  lead  sinners,  in- 
dividually, to  repentance.    See  Imprkcation. 

This  brings  us  to  notice  the  faith  of  the  psalmists  in 
a  righteous  recompense  to  all  men  according  to  their 
deeds  (Psa.  xxxvii,  etc).  They  generally  expected  that 
men  would  receive  such  recompense,  in  great  measure, 
during  their  own  lifetime.  Yet  they  felt  withal  that  it 
was  not  then  complete;  it  perpetuated  itself  to  their 
children  (Psa.  xxxvii,  26;  cix,  12,  etc);  and  thus  we 
find  set  forth  in  the  Psalms,  with  sufficient  distinctness, 
though  in  an  unmatured,  and  consequently  imperfect, 
form,  the  doctrine  of  a  retribution  after  death. 

XII.  Commentaries^ — The  following  are  the  special 
exegetical  helps  on  the  whole  book;  we  designate  a 
few  of  the  roost  important  by  an  asterisk,  and  we  omit 
many  that  are  merely  practical,  homiletical,  and  litur- 


gical: Origen,  Selecta  (in  Opp.  ii,  610);  also  Scholia 
(in  Galland's  BibL  Pair.  voL  xiv) ;  Eusebius,  Comment 
tarii  (Gr.  and  Lat.  in  Montfaucon's  CoUecCio  Nova,  vol. 
i);  Athanasius,  Expotitionea ;  also  InterpretatWt  etc. 
(all  in  Opp,  voL  i  and  iti);  Apollinarius,  Metaphrani 
(Lat.  and  Gr.  in  Galland,  v,  859);  Gregory  Nyssen. 
Inscriptionet  (in  0pp.  i,  257) ;  Jerome,  Emendatio  and 
De  VirtvU  (in  Opp,  [Suppoi.'],  vol.  xi) ;  also  Brevio" 
rium  [spurious]  {ibid,  append.) ;  Augustine,  Enarrad- 
oneg  (in  Opp»i  transL  ExpotitionSf  Oxf.  1847,  6  vols. 
8vo) ;  HaliuB,  Commeatarii  (in  Of^,  vol.  i) ;  Chrysos^ 
tom,  Esrpotiiio  (in  Opp,yoLv) ;  Theodoret,  Commentarii 
(Gr.  and  Lat.  Padua,  1566,  4to;  Halle,  1768,  8vo;  also 
in  Opp,  vol  ii) ;  Gregory  Tuionensis,  Commentarii  (in 
Opp,  p.  1257) ;  Arnobius,  Comnuntarium  (in  Bibi»  Max, 
Pair,  vol.  viii) ;  Cassiodorus,  Expodtio  (in  Opp,  vol.  ii) ; 
Isidore,  Prologus  (in  Mai's  ScripL  Vet,  voL  iii) ;  Albert, 
Commentarii  (in  Of^,  vol.  vii) ;  Bede,  Commentaria  (in 
Opp,  voL  viii);  Reroigius,  Enarratio  (in  Bibl,  Max, 
Pair,  vol.  xvi);  Bruno  Herbip.  lixponLio  {Und,  vol. 
xviii) ;  Bruno  Altensis,  PsaUerium  (in  Opp,  voL  i) ;  Ru- 
pert, In  Psalmoe  (in  Opp,  vol.  i) ;  Euthymius  Zigabe- 
nus,  Commentarii  (Gr.  and  Lat.  in  Bibl,  Max,  Pair,  vol. 
xix;  also  Gr.  Yen.  1530,  foL;  Lat.  Verona,  1580,  foL; 
Par.  1545,  4to;  1560,  8vo);  Hugo  4  St.  Vict.  Annota- 
tionee  (in  Opp,  vol  i) ;  Gerhobus,  Commentarius  (in  Pez, 
Tkeeaur,  voL  v) ;  Oddo,  Expo$itio  (in  BibL  Max,  Patr, 
vol.  xx) ;  Bonaventura,  Expoeitio  (in  Opp,  vol.  i) ;  Kim- 
chi,  0^*1tt  (first  published  separately,  s.  L 1477, 4to,  and 
often  later  in  various  forms;  Lat.  ed.  Janvier,  Par.  1666, 
4to;  in  English  by  M^Caul,  Lond.  1850, 12mo) ;  Turre- 
cremata,  Expo$iiio  (Rom.  1470, 4to,  and  later  in  various 
forms) ;  Parez  [  Rom.  Cath.],  Commentariue  (Valenc. 
1493,  foU  and  often  later  elsewhere);  Pelbart  [Rom. 
Cath.],  Conunentariut  (Hag.  1504,  1513,  foL) ;  Ludol- 
phus,  Expotitio  (Par.  1506,  fol.);  Felix  Pratensis,  Notm 
(Yen.  1515,  8vo;  Hag.  1522,  4to;  Basil.  1526,  16mo); 
Arnobius,  Commentariua  (Roterd.  1522,  4to) ;  Bugenha- 
gen,  Adnotationes  (Argent.  1524,  4to,  and  often  later 
elsewhere  in  various  forms);  Ayguanus  [Rom.  Cath.], 
Commentaria  (Complut.  1524, 2  vols,  fol.,  and  often  later 
in  various  forms);  Cajetan  [Rom.  Cath.],  Enarratio 
(Yen.  1626;  Par.  1582,  1540,  fol.);  Bucer,  Commentarii 
(Argent.  1526,  foL,  and  often ;  also  in  French,  Creneva, 
1558,  8vo);  Titelmann  [Rom.  Cath.],  Elucidatianei 
(Antw.  1581,  foL,  and  often  later  and  elsewhere  in  va- 
rious forms) ;  Campensis  [Rom.  Cath.],  InterpretcUio 
[with  Eocles.]  (Par.  1584, 4to»  and  often  later  in  various 
forms  and  at  various  places ;  also  in  French  and  English) ; 
ParmensU  [Rom.  Cath.], Inierpretatio  (Yen.  1537, 1559, 
4to) ;  Flaminius,  Explanatio  (Yen.  1545,  foL ;  ed.  Wald, 
Hal.  1785,  8vo) ;  Athias,  D^HP)  tintt  [from  Rashi, 
Kimchi,  etc.]  (Yen.  1549,  fol.) ;  Foleng  [Rom.  Cath.], 
Commentaria  (BasiL  1549,  1557;  Rom.  1585;  Colon. 
1594,  ful.) ;  Musculus,  Commentarius  (Basil.  1550,  and 
often,  fol.) ;  iEpinus,  Enarrationes  (Francf.  1555-56,  2 
vols.  8vo);  *Oilvin,  Commentarius  (Genev.  1557  and 
often,  foL ;  also  in  French,  ibid.  1561  and  often,  fol. ;  in 
English,  Lond.  1571,  2  vols.  4to;  Oxf.  1840, 8  vols.  8vo; 
Edinb.  1845-49,  5  vols.  8vo);  Yairienius  [Rom.  Cath.], 
Commentarius  (Lov.  1557,  3  vols,  fol.) ;  Marloratus,  Ex- 
positio  (Par.  1562  and  often,  fol.) ;  Draconis,  PsaUerium 
(Vitemb.  1563, fol.) ;  Forerius  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commenta- 
rius  (Yen.  1563,  fol.) ;  Strigel,  Ifypomnemata  (Lips.  1563, 
foL  and  8vo;  Neost.  1574,  8vo);  Selnecker,  AusUgung 
(Norib.  1566  and  often,  foL) ;  Del  Pozo  [Rom.  Cath.], 
Elucidationes  (Complut  1567,  fol);  Shoeib,  K'^iiS 
D*^^riPl  (Salonica,  1569,  4to);  Jansen  [Rom.  Cath.], 
Paraphrasis  (Lov.  1569,  4to;  Lugd.  1577,  1586,  foL); 
Jachez,  ^!]*1D  (Salonica,  1571,  4to);  Moller,  Commenta- 
rius (Yiteb.  1573, 8vo,  and  often  in  various  forms) ;  Ge- 
nebrard  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commentarii  (Par.  1577,  8vo; 
and  often  later  and  elsewhere  in  various  forms) ;  Hes- 
husius,  Commentarius  (Helmst.  1586,  fol.);  Arama, 
ni^nri  *1*^Kp  (Yen.  1590, 4to;  Germ.  ed.  by  Bathysen, 
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Hanau,  1712,  12mo);  Fiscber,  Autlegung  (Ulz.  1690; 
Leips.  1601,  fol.) ;  Mencel,  Auilegung  (Leips.  1594, 1605, 
fol.);  PaUnther  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commmtariut  (Brix. 
1600;  Yen.  1617,  4to);  Dosma  [Rom.  Cath.],  Expositio 
[includ.  Cant]  (Madr.  1601, 4to) ;  Nicholson,  Analysta 
[Engl.]  (Lond.  1602,  fol.);  Alacheich,  b»   niaan 
(Yen.  1605,  4to;  Amst  1695,  4to;  Jessnitz,  1721,  fol; 
Zolkiew,  1764,  foL) ;  Gesner,  Commentatumu  (Vitemb. 
1605, 1609, 1629, 1665,  fol.) ;  Agelli  [Rom.  Cath.],  Com- 
meniariut  (Rom.  1606;  Colon.  1607;  Par.  1611,  foL); 
Bellannme  [Rom.  Cath.],  Expktnatio  (Rom.  1611,  4to, 
and  often  later  elsewhere);  Achselrad,  r?^"*)^  (Ha- 
nau, 1616,  4to);  Witmeller  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commenta- 
riu8  (Constance,  1617,  8  vols.  4to:  in  Germ.,  Cologne, 
1643,  3  vols.  4to) ;  Lorinus  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commentarii 
(Lugd.  1617, 3  vols,  fol.,  and  often  later) ;  Cramer,  A  um- 
kgungen  (Gies.  1618,  4to);  Top,  Commeniwiui  (Lond. 
1619, fol.);  Coppen,  iVbto  (Heidelb.1619;  Hanov.1657, 
4to);  Schnepf,  Commentarius  (Lips.  1619,  1628,  1635, 
fol.);  Dupin,  Nota  (Par.  1691,  8vo) ;  Ainsworth,  Amw- 
tations  [with  Pent  and  Cant]  (Lond.  1627, 1639,  fol. ; 
in  Dutch,  Leon.  1690,  fol.);  Crommius  [Rom.  Cath.], 
ExpoHtio  (Lov.  1628,  4to;  Antw.  1652,  8vo) ;  Pulsictius 
[Rom.  Cath.],  ExposUiones  (Yen.  1628,  4to);  Marotte, 
[Rom.  Cath.],  Commentarius  [includ.  other  passages] 
(Par.  1630, fol.);  \yi\coXy  Exposition  (in  Works);  Boys, 
Exposition  (in  Works) ;  Borghesius  [Rom.  C3ath.],  Cotn^ 
mentaria  (Duaci,  1634,  1637,  8vo) ;  Ginnasius  [Rom. 
Cath,],  Interpreiationes  (Rom.  1636,  2  vols,  fol.) ;  Vic- 
caro,   Commentarius  [rabbinical]   (Lond.  1639,  1655, 
foL);  Bohl,  Auflosung  (Rost.  1639,  12mo;  1709,  8vo) ; 
Maldonatus  [Rom.  Oth.],  Commentarii  [includ.  other 
books]  (Par.  1643,  foL);  Gerschau,  Interpretatio  [an- 
cient texts]  (Rost  1643,  fol.);  Dickson^  Explication 
(Lond.  1645,  8  vols.  8vo;  1659,  fol.;  Glasg.  1834,  2 
vols.  12mo);  Ford,  Expositio  (Lond.  1646,  4to);  Hul- 
sius,  Annotationes  (Lugd.  1650,  4to);  Bythner,  Z^i-e 
[grammatical]  (Lond.  1650,  4to,  and  often  since  in  va- 
rious forms) ;  Mercado,  1S^")0  [includ.  Eccles.]  (Amst 
1653,  4to);  Heser  [Rom.  Cath.],  Explanatio  (Ingolst 
1654, 8vo;  enlarged,  Monach.  1673, 2  vols.  foL);  Leigh, 
Annotations  [includ.  other  books]   (Lond.  1657,  fol.); 
Hammond,  Annotalions  (ibid.  1669,  fol. ;  also  in  Works^ 
vol  iv) ;  Price,  Adnotationes  (\ja.  Critid  Sacrif  vol.  iii, 
ibid.  1660,  fol,);  Cocceius,  Commentarius  (L.  B.  1660, 
fol.);  Wright,  Expositio  (Lond.  1662,  fol.);  Amyraut, 
Parapkrasis  (Salmur.  1662;  Traj.  1762,  4to);   Bake, 
Commentarius  (Francf.  1665, 1683,  fol.) ;  Le  Blanc  [Rom. 
Cath.],  Commentarius  (Lugd.  1665-77;  Colon.  1680-97, 
6  vols,  fol.);  La  Palisse  [Rom.  Cath.],  Expositio  (Tou- 
louse, 1666, 2  vols,  fol.) ;  Geier,  Commentarius  (Dresd.  1668, 
2  vols.  4to,  and  later) ;  Heaer,  Commentarius  (Monach. 
1673,  2  vols.  foL);  Bull,  Commentary  (Lond.  1675,  4to); 
Dauderstadt,  Labores  (Lips.  1679,  foL) ;  Hamer,  Verklaa- 
ringe  (Roterd.  1681, 4to);  Ferrand  [Rom.  Cath.],  i4cfno- 
fationes   (Par.   1683,  4to)  ;  Groenwegen,  Verklaaiinffe 
(Ench.  1687,  4to>;  Molderson,  Condones  (Antw.  169J, 
8vo) ;  Baxter,  Paraphrase  (Lond.  1692,  8vo)  ;  Yan  Til, 
Psalmen  (Dort,  1693  and  later,  4to ;  in  Germ.,  Cassel, 
1697  and  later,  4to) ;  Clutterbuck,  Explanation  (Lond. 
1702, 8vo) ;  Frisch,  Ilar/e  (Stuttg.  1703,  8vo,  and  often 
later) ;  Kortum,  Anmerkungen  (Frankf.  1706,  4to) ;  J. 
Johnson,  Notes  (Lond.  1707,  8vo) ;  De  Carriferes  [Rom. 
Cath.],  Commentaire  (Par.  1709,  12mo) ;  Arnold,  Be- 
trachiwiffen  (Cassel,  1713, 8vo) ;  AUix,  A  rgument  (Lond. 
1717,  8vo) ;  P.  L.  D.  G.  [Rom.  Cath.],  R^JUxions  (Par. 
1717,  2  vols.  12mo);  Petersen,  Aufschliessung  (Francf. 
1719, 4to) ;  H.  Michaelis,  A  dnotationes  (Hal.  1720,  4to) ; 
Du  Hamcl  [Rom.  Cath.],  Adnotationes  (Rothom.  1701, 
12mo);  Chasan,  W  min  (Amst  1724,  4to);  Zcibich, 
A  nmerk.  (Eilenb.  1724, 8vo) ;  Mcrkerlibich,  D'^itn  [from 
Kimchi]  (Sulzb.  1728,  4to) ;  Irhoven,/n  TUulos  (Lugd. 
1728,  4to);  Francke,  Erklarung  (Hal.  1730-81,  2  vols. 
4to);  Zeysch,  i?iWe»^wn^  (Leips.  1732, 8 vo) ;  Quesnel,^^- 
Jlexions  (Par.  1736,  3  vols.  12mo) ;  Franke,  Notes  (Hal. 


1738, 1827,  8vo) ;  A.  Johnston,  Notes  (Lond.  1741, 8vo)-, 
Foinard,  Traduction  (Par.  1742, 12mo);  Mudge,  Version 
(Lond.  1744,  4to) ;  Yan  Bashuysen,  Notas  (ed.  Meintell, 
Suab.  1744,  8vo) ;  Oetinger,  Einleitung  (Essling.  1748, 
8vo);  Marint,  Annotationes  (Bonon.  1748-60,  2  rob. 
4to) ;  Edwards,  Notes  (Lond.  1755, 1850, 8vo) ;  Fenwick, 
Notes  (ibid.  1759,  8vo);  Burk,  Gnomon  (Stuttg.  1760,  2 
vols.  4to) ;  Green,  Notes  (Cambr.  1762,  8vo) ;  Yenema, 
Commentarius  (Leov.  1762-67,  6  vols.  4to) ;  Yatablus, 
Annotationes  (ed.  Grotius  and  Yogel,  Hal.  1767,  8vo); 
Yogel,  Inscriptiones  (ibid.  1767, 4to);  Merrick,  Anaota' 
tions  (Reading,  1768,  4to);  Reach,  Hypomnema  (Prag. 
1769-77,  3  vols.  8vo) ;  Serranus,  Metaphrasis  (ed.  Oke- 
ly,  Gr.  and  Lat  Lond.  1770,  8vo) ;  Home,  Commentary 
(Oxf.  1771,  2  vols.  4to,  and  often  since  in  various  forms) ; 
ZachariH,  Erklarung  (Gott  1773, 8vo) ;  Knapp,  Awnerk, 
(HaL  1773, 1789,  8vo) ;  Masillon,  Paraphrase  [French] 
(Par.  1776,  2  vols.  12mo) ;  Moldenhauer,  Erklar,  (Qued- 
linb.  1777,  4to);  Struensee,  Uebers,  [with  Prov.]  (Hal. 
1783, 8vo);  Mendelssohn  [Jewish],  [/ebers.  (Berl  1783, 
1785,  8vo);  Seller,  Udters,  (Erl.  1784, 1788,  8vo);  The- 
nius,  ErUlut,  (Dresd.  1785,  8vo);  Berthier,  Rijlexions 
(Par.  1785,  8  vols.  8vo) ;  Dathe,  Notm  (Hah  1787, 1792, 
8vo)  ;  Boaretti,  Volgarizzamento  (Yen.  1788,  2  vols, 
8vo) ;  Cole,  Key  (Cambr.  1788,  8vo) ;  Yarisco,  A  nnota^ 
zioni  (Milan,  1788,  8vo) ;  Lowe,  nsixa  (Beri.  1788,  8vo, 
and  often);  Briegleb,  Ud)ers.  (Amst.  1789-93,  5  vols. 
8vo);  Street,  Notes  (Lond.  1790,  2  vols.  8vo);  Paulas, 
Clavis  (Jen.  1791 ;  Heidelb.  1815,  8vo)  ;  Dimmock, 
Notes  (Lond.  1791,  4to);  Muutinghe,  Veiiaald,  (Leyd. 
1791-92,  2  vols.  8vo;  in  Germ,  by  Schole,  Halle,  1792 
8q.,3  vol8.8vo);  y!etze\,Animadversiones  (Francf.  1792, 
4to)  ;  Meir,  lbn"'.0  (ed.  Satanow,  Berl.  1794;  Yien.  1816, 
8vo) ;  Travel,  Paraphrase  (Gloucester,  1794, 8vo) ;  Red- 
ding, Ohservationes  (France.  1796, 8  vo) ;  Jacobi,  A  nmerk, 
(Jena,  1796,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Hezel,  Uebeis.  (Altenb.  1797, 
8vo);  KUhnol,  Anmerk,  (Leips.  1799,  8vo) ;  Asulai, 
niinn  qoi*^  (Leghom,  1801,  4to);  Kelle,  Auflosung 
(Meissen,  1801,  8vo);  BerUn,  Notes  (UpsaL  1805,  8vo); 
Geddes,  Notes  (Lond.  1807,  8vo) ;  Pinchas.  On*ip 
O'^oan  (Minsk,  l809,4to) ;  Anon.  Explications  [French] 

(Par.' 1809,  3  vols.  8vo);  Agier,  Notes  [French]  (ibid. 
1809,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  ♦De  Wette,  Commeniar  (Heidelb. 
1811, 1823, 1829, 1836, 1850, 1856, 8vo) ;  Stuhlmann,  Er- 
laut, (Harab.  1812, 8vo) ;  Schftrer,  Anmerh  (Berne,  1812, 
1852, 8ro);  nhcVeT,  Erklarung  (Leips.  1818, 8ro):  Stok, 
Auslegung  (Zllr.  1814,  8vo);  Reinhard,  Erlaut.  (Leips. 
1814, 8vo) ;  Horsley,  Notes  [on  a  part  only]  (Lond,  1815, 
1820,  1833,  1848,  8vo) ;  Goode,  Version  (ibid.  1816, 
8vo);  Sheriffe,  Reflections  (ibid.  1821,  2  vols.  12mo); 
Ewart,  lectures  (ibid.  1822-26,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Mant, 
Notes  (Oxf.  1824,  8vo);  Boys,  Key  (Lond.  1825,  8vo); 
Parkhurst,  Translation  (ibid.  1825,  8vo);  Anon.  Para- 
phrasis  (Argent  1826,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Anon.  Illustration 
(York,  1826,  2  vols.  12mo);  Kaiser,  ErkUlr.  (NUmb. 
1827,  8vo);  Goldwitzer,  Uebers,  (Sulzb.  1827,  8vo); 
Warner,  Illustrations  (Lond.  1828,  8vo) ;  Gower,  Expla^ 
nation  (ibid.  1831, 12mo);  Clauss,  Beitrage  (Berl.  1831, 
8vo) ;  Noyes,  Translation  (Bost  1831, 1838, 1837, 12mo) ; 
Slade,  Explanation  (Lond.  1832, 12mo);  Morison,  £'rpo- 
sition  (ibid.  1832, 3  vols.  8 vo) ;  Rogers,  A  n-angement  (Oxf. 
1833,  2  vols.  12mo);  French  and  Skinner,  Notes  (Lond. 
1833,  1842,  8vo);  Keil,  Auslegung  [on  sixty  psalms] 
(Leips.  1834-35,  2  vols,  8vo);  Carpenter,  Reflections 
(Lond.  1835,  1841,  18mo);  Sachs,  Erlaut,  (Berl.  1836, 
8vo);  •Hitzig,  Commeniar  (Heidelb.  1835-87,  2  vols. 
8vo) ;  Fry,  Exposition  (Lond.  1836,  1842,  8vo) ;  Stier, 
A  uslegung  [on  seventy  psalms]  (Halle,  188iB»  8vo) ;  Wal- 
ford.  Notes  (Lond.  1837,  8vo);  Kostcr,  Anmerk,  (Ko- 
nigsb.  1837,  8vo) ;  Krahmer,  Erklarung  (Leips.  1837-88, 
2  vols.  8vo);  Dargand,  Traduction  (Par.  1888,  8vo); 
Bush,  Commentary  (N.  Y.  1838,  8vo);  ♦Ewald,  Erkid- 
rung  (Gott  1839, 1840, 1866, 8vo);  Keble,  Metrical  Ver- 
sion  (Oxf.  1839,  8vo);  Reisenthal,  Versio  (BerL  1840, 
8vo);  Wiener,  Ve  Indole  (Eriang.  1840,  8vo);  Tucker, 
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Notes  (Lond.  1840, 12mo) ;  Biesenthal,  Commentar  (Berh 
1841, 8ro) ;  Anon.  Commeniar  (ibid.  1842, 8vo) ;  Deutsch, 
Commentar  (Leips.  1842,  8vo);  *Heng8tenberg,  Cotip- 
mentar  (Berl.  1842-47, 1849-54;  in  Engl.,  Edinb.  1846- 
48,  3  vols.  8vo);  Tholuck,  Austfffung  (Halle,  1843,  8vo; 
transl  by  Mombert,  Lond.  1856 ;  N.  Y.  1858, 8vo) ;  Cre8»- 
well,  Notes  (Lond.  1843, 12mo);  Gumming,  Paraphrase 
(ibid.  1843, 12mo) ;  ♦Vaihinger,  Erkldrung  (Leips.  1845, 
2  vols,  8vo) ;  *  Philips,  CommerUary  (Lond,  1846,  2  vols. 
8vo)  ;  Jones,  Refiedums  (ibid.  1846, 12mo) ;  Jebb,  Trans- 
lation (ibid.  1846,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Lengerke,  Ausleffung 
(Leips,  1847,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Clowes,  Translation  (Lond. 
1849,  8vo) ;  Pridbam,  Notes  (ibid.  1852, 12mo) ;  Weiss, 
Exposition  (Edinb.  1852,  8vo);  Olshausen,  Erkldrung 
(Leips.  1853,  8vo) ;  Ryland,  Commentary  (Lond.  1853, 
12mo) ;  •Alexander,  Notes  (N.  Y.  1853-56,3  vols.  12mo) ; 
Good,  Notes  (Lond.  1854,  8vo) ;  *HupfeJd,  Auslegung 
(Gotha,  1855-62, 1867-69,  4  vols.  8vo);  Schegg^  Erktd- 
rung  (MUn.  1856,  8vo) ;  Hawkins,  Notes  (Lond.  1857, 
12mo);  Rokach,  V^'^^  (Leghorn,  1858,  8vo);  Rendu, 
Notes  [  French]  (Par.  1858, 8vo) ;  Claude,  Notes  [  French  ] 
(ibid.  1858, 8vo) ;  Bonar,  Commentary  (Lond.  1859, 8vo) ; 
'''Delitzscta,  Commentar  (Leips.  1859-60,  2  vols.  8vo; 
rewritten  in  the  Commentary  of  Keil  and  Delitzsch) ; 
•Thrupp,  Introduction  (Lond,  1860,  2  vols.  8vo);  Wil- 
son, Exposition  (ibid.  1860,  2  vols.  8vo);  De  Burgh, 
Commentary  (Dubl.  1860, 8vo) ;  Neale,  Commentary  [from 
primitive  and  mediaeval  sources]  (Lond.  1860-71, 3  vols. 
8vo);  Hammer,  ErlSut.  (Leips.  1861,  8vo)*,  *Perrowne, 
Notes  (Lond.  1864-66, 1868-70, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Kay,  Notes 
(Oxf.  1864, 8vo) ;  Monrad,  Oversatt.  (Copenh.  1865, 8vo) ; 
Kurtz,  Zar  Theologie  (Leips.  1865, 8vo) ;  Plumer,  Studies 
(Lond.  1867,  8vo);  Barnes,  Notes  (N.  Y.  1869,  3 -vols. 
8vo) ;  Spurgeon,  Exposition  (Lond.  1870-72,3  vols.8vo) ; 
Linton,  Explanation  (ibid.  1871,  8vo);  Burton,  Para- 
phrase (ibid.  1871,  8vo);  Conant,  Versioti  (N.  Y.  1871, 
4to) ;  Cowles,  Notes  (ibid.  1872, 12mo) ;  •Murphy,  Com- 
mentary (Lond.  1875,  8vo) ;  McLean,  Expositions  (ibid. 
1875,  8vo) ;  Heiligstedt,  A  uslegung  (vol.  i,  Halle,  1876, 
8vo).    See  Old  Testamknt. 

Psalter.  This  word  is  often  used  by  ancient  writers 
for  the  book  of  Psalms,  considered  as  a  separate  book  of 
Holy  Scripture.  It  obtained  among  later  Church  writ- 
ers a  more  technical  meaning  as  the  book  in  which  the 
Psalms  are  arranged  for  the  service  of  the  Church.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Psalter,  for  instance,  does  not  follow  the 
Scriptural  order  of  the  Psalms,  but  arranges  them  for 
the  various  services  in  a  different  manner.  In  the  Eng- 
lish Psalter,  as  it  exists  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
the  Psalms  are  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  a  read- 
ing for  every  day  in  the  month,  and  there  are  also  spe- 
cial selections  to  be  used  in  the  discretion  of  the  minis- 
ter. The  translation  is  not  that  of  the  King  James  Ver- 
sion (i.  e.  our  common  Bible),  but  the  earlier  version  of 
Cranmer's  Bible,  which  accounts  for  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Psalms  of  the  Prayer-book  and  those  of  the 
ordinary  version  of  the  Bible.  The  use  of  the  Psalter 
as  a  system  of  psalmody  seems  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  synagogue.  The  Psalter  was  always  a  favorite 
book,  and  one  which  obtained  a  most  extensive  use  both 
in  private  and  public.  It  was  regarded  as  an  epitome 
of  the  Bible,  and  as  especially  adapted  to  the  use  of 
youth  and  the  people  at  large.  The  clergy  were  re- 
quired to  commit  this  book  to  memory.  In  later  times, 
when  the  Bible  as  a  whole  was  denied  to  the  people, 
the  Latin  Psalter  was  left  in  their  hands;  and  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  the  penitential  psalms  were  in 
the  hands  and  mouths  of  the  people. 

Sometimes  the  book,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  was 
divided  into  five  portions,  to  correspond  with  the  Penta- 
teuch ;  and  again  the  Psalms  were  arranged  in  different 
classes  according  to  their  character,  as  hallelujah,  bap- 
tismal, penitential,  burial  psalms,  etc.  In  the  time  of 
St,  Augustine  and  St.  Chrysostom  the  burial  psalms  were 
xxiii,  xlii,  xliii,  lix,  ci;  in  the  Roman  Church  they  are 
xxiii,  XXV,  xxvii,  and  the  seven  pcnitentials ;  in  the 


English  Church,  xxxiii,  xc ;  in  the  Greek  Church,  xci, 
cxix ;  and  for  clerks,  xxiv,  Ixxxiv.  Beleth  mentions 
Psa.  cxiv  and  ConJUemini;  he  says  charcoal  was  placed 
in  the  grave  to  show  that  the  ground  could  never  again 
be  occu  pied.  Psalms  Gradual^  PUgrimi  Songs,  or  Psalms 
of  Degrees,  were  Psa.  cxx  to  cxxxiv,  which  were  sung 
in  ascending  the  fifteen  steps  of  Solomon's  Temple.  HaU 
lelujah  Psalms  were  cxlvi  to  d,  each  beginning  with 
the  words  "Praise  ye  the  I/>rd.'*  Psalms  Lucemal 
were  those  sung  in  the  primitive  Church  at  the  light- 
ing of  the  lamps  the  first  hour  of  the  night.  The  Clem- 
entine Constitutions,  Cassian,  and  St  Chrysostom  men- 
tion the  office  said  at  this  time  under  the  same  appel- 
lation. Psalms  of  Praise  (Hallel)  were  Psa.  cxiii  to 
cxviii,  the  hymn  sung  by  Christ  before  bis  agony. 
Psalms  Penitential  were  seven:  St.  Augustine,  when 
dying  and  lying  speechless  on  his  bed,  had  the  seven 
psalms  painted  on  the  walls  of  his  chamber,  that,  look- 
ing towards  them,  he  might  resist  any  temptations  of 
the  devil  (Psa.  vi,  xxxii,  xxxviii,  li  IMiserere'],  cii, 
cxxx  \_De  Profundis'],  cxliii).  Psalms  Prostrate  were 
those  during  the  saying  of  which  seniors  knelt  in  their 
stalls  and  the  junior  monks  lay  prostrate  on  the  floor  or 
forms.  These  were  said  after  vespers  and  in  Lent,  be- 
fore the  Collects  of  the  Hours  and  Verba  mea  auribus 
percipe.  Twelve  psalms,  called  the  Dicta,  were  sung 
(with  three  lections  and  responsories  and  six  anthems) 
on  the  noctums  of  ordinary  days,  one  for  each  hour  of 
the  night.  Six,  says  Beleth,  are  sung  at  matins,  lauds, 
and  other  hours,  in  memory  of  the  six  works  of  mercy ; 
five  at  vespers,  one  for  each  of  the  senses;  and  four  at 
compline,  the  number  of  perfection.  — ^Walcott,  Sacred 
A rchceology,  s.  v.;  Farrar,  Eccles.  Did,  s.  v. 

Psalter  of  SolomoxL  Under  this  title  is  extant 
in  a  Greek  translation  a  collection  of  eighteen  psalms 
or  h3rmn8,  evidently  modelled  on  the  canonical  psalms, 
breathuig  Messianic  bopes^  and  forming  a  favorable 
specimen  of  the  later  popular  Jewish  literature.  It 
was  first  edited  by  De  la  Cerda,  according  to  an  Augs- 
burg manuscript,  now  no  more  extant,  in  his  A  dversaria 
Sacra  (Lugd.  1626),  and  then  again  by  Fabricius  in  his 
Codex  Pseudepigraphus  Vet.  Test,  (1722,  2d  ed.),  i,  914 
sq.  An  English  version  is  given  by  Whlston,  A  uthentic 
Records  (Lond.  1827),  voL  i.  Of  late  it  has  been  edited 
by  Ililgenfeld,  who  collated  for  this  purpose  a  Vienna 
codex  in  his  Zeitschrifl  (1868),  p,  134-168,  and  in  his 
Messias  Judteorum,  who  was  followed  by  Geiger  and 
Fritzsche.  Later  transcribers  have  made  Solomon  the 
author  of  these  psalms,  but  the  psalms  themselves  are 
against  this  assumption ;  on  the  contrar}',  they  are  the 
best  proof  of  their  later  origin.  Some — as  £  wald,  Grimm, 
Oehler,  Dillmann,  Weiffenbach — assign  these  4>salm8  to 
the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (q.  v.) ;  others  —  as 
Movers,  Delitzsch,  and  Keim — to  the  time  of  Ilcrod ;  but 
neither  of  these  dates  is  correct  It  is  now  generally 
held  by  critics  like  Langcn,  Hilgenfcid,  Noldeke,  Haus- 
rath,  Geiger,  Fritzsche,  Wittichen,  that  they  originated 
soon  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey,  and  this 
opinion  is  corroborated  by  the  tenor  of  especially  the 
2d,  8th,  and  17th  psalms.  Looking  at  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time  which  is  presupposed  in  these  psalms, 
we  find  the  following:  A  generation  to  which  the 
rule  over  Israel  had  not  been  promised  took  pos- 
session of  it  bj'  force  (olc  ovk  lirriyyiiXui  fierd  fliag 
d^iXovTo,  xvii,  6),  They  did  not  give  God  the  honor, 
but  put  on  the  royal  crown  and  took  possession  of  Da- 
vid's throne  (xvii,  7,  8).  In  their  time  Israel  sinned. 
The  king  was  in  transgression  of  the  law  (iv  Trapavo- 
liiq),  the  judge  was  not  in  truth  {ovk  Iv  akij^eitf),  and 
the  people  were  in  sin  (cai  6  Xaog  iv  dyLapriq,  xvii,  21, 
22).  But  Go<l  put  these  princes  down  by  raising  against 
them  a  foreign  man  who  did  not  belong  to  the  tribe  of 
Israel  (xvii,  8,  9).  From  the  ends  of  the  world  God 
brought  a  strong  man,  who  made  war  with  Jerusalem 
and  the  country.  The  princes  of  the  land,  in  their  in- 
fatuation, met  him  with  joy,  and  said,  "  You  are  wel- 
come; come  hither;  enter  in  peace."    The  doors  were 
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opened  to  him,  and  be  entered  like  a  father  in  the  house 
of  his  sons  (viii,  16-20).  Once  in  the  city,  he  also  took 
the  castles  and  broke  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  with  the 
battering-rams  (yiii,  21 ;  li,  1).  Jerusalem  was  trodden 
down  by  the  heathen  (ii,  20);  even  the  altar  of  God 
was  ascended  by  foreign  people  (ii,  2).  The  most  prom- 
inent men  and  sages  of  the  council  were  killed,  and  the 
blood  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  was  shed  like  the 
water  of  impurity  (viii,  23).  The  inhabitants  of  the 
country  were  carried  away  as  captives  into  the  West, 
and  the  princes  for  a  derision  (xvii,  13, 14;  ii,  6;  viii, 
24).  At  last,  the  dragon  who  took  Jerusalem  was 
killed  at  the  mountain  of  Egypt  on  the  sea  (ii,  29).  It 
hardly  needs  any  further  explanation  that  all  these 
events  fully  agree  with  the  history  of  Pompey.  The 
princes  who  arrogated  to  themselves  the  throne  of  Da- 
vid are  the  Asmonseans  (q.  v.),  who,  since  the  time  of 
Aristobulus  I,  called  themselves  kings.  The  last  princes 
of  this  house,  Alexander  Janmeus  and  Aristobulus  II, 
favored  the  Sadducees,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  Pharisaic 
author  they  are  sinners  and  unlawful.  The  **  foreign  and 
strong  man"  whom  God  brings  from  the  ends  of  the  earth 
is  Pompey.  The  princes  who  meet  him  are  Aristobulus 
II  and  Hyrcanus  II ;  the  adherents  of  the  latter  admit 
Pompey  into  the  city,  and  he  soon  takes  the  other  part 
with  force  (iv  icpt^,  ii,  1),  which  was  held  by  Aristo- 
bulus's  party.  All  the  other  circumstances  fully  agree 
with  what  we  know  of  Pompey*s  campaign  in  Palestine; 
and  the  fact  that  the  2d  psalm  speaks  of  the  manner 
in  which  Pompey  died,  in  B.C.  48,  fully  proves  the  as- 
sumption that  it  was  written  soon  after  this  event,  while 
the  8th  and  17th  psalms,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of 
the  others,  may  have  been  written  between  68  and  48. 

The  spirit  which  runs  through  these  psalms  is  that 
of  Pharisaic  Judaism.  They  breathe  an  earnest  moral 
tone  and  true  piety;  but  the  righteousness  which  they 
preach,  and  the  absence  of  which  they  deplore,  is  the 
one  which  can  only  be  attained  by  keeping  the  Phar- 
isaic ordinances,  the  diKaiwrvvi)  trpomayfidTtav  (xiv, 
1).  After  death  man  is  judged  according  to  his  works. 
He  is  at  liberty  to  choose  between  rigliteousness  or  un- 
righteousness (comp.  especially  ix,  7).  By  doing  the 
former  he  will  rise  to  eternal  life  (iii,  16) ;  by  doing  the 
latter,  eternal  damnation  is  his  destiny  (xiii,  9  sq.;  xiv, 
2  sq.;  xv).  In  opposition  to  the  unlawfully  arrogated 
reign  of  the  Asmoneans,  which  is  already  overthrown 
by  Pompey,  the  author  looks  for  the  Messianic  king  of 
the  house  of  David  who  will  bring  Israel  to  the  prom- 
ised glory  (xvii,  1 , 5, 23-51 ;  xviii,  G-10 ;  comp.  vii,  9 ;  xi). 

The  hypothesis  of  GrUtz  {Gesch,  d,  Juden  [2d  ed.], 
iii,  439)  that  these  psalms  were  written  by  a  Christian 
author  deserves  no  refutation.  Nor  are  we  justified  in 
assuming  Christian  interpolations;  for  the  sinlessness 
and  holiness  which  the  author  ascribes  to  his  expected 
Messiah  (xvii,  41, 46)  is  not  the  sinlessness  in  the  sense 
of  Christian  dogmatics,  but  merely  the  strict  legality  in 
the  sense  of  Pharisaism.  As  to  the  original  language 
of  the  psalms,  it  is  now  generally  held  against  Uilgen- 
feld  that  it  was  Hebrew,  because  it  is  very  Hebraizing, 
which  would  not  be  the  case  if  Hilgenfeld  were  correct. 
Hence  we  are  justified  in  the  assumption  that  the  psalms 
were  not  written  at  Alexandria,  but  in  Palestine. 

Li/erature.— Hilgenfeld,  Zeitschnfl  Jur  winenschaftL 
TheologU  (1868),  p.  134-168;  (1871),  p.  883-418;  Mes- 
Has  Judaorum  LdbrU  eorum  paitlo  ante  tt  paulo  post 
Chr,  nai.  conscripHs  iUustratus  (Lips.  1869),  p.  1-33; 
Geiger,  Der  PsaJUer  Salomons  (Augs.  1871),  and  review 
of  it  in  GdUiager  gel  Anzeigen  (1871),  p.  841-850,  and 
in  Hauck,  Theoi  Jahresbericht^  vi,  421  sq. ;  Fritzsche, 
Libri  Apocryphi  Veteris  TestamerUi  Grace  (Lips.  1871), 
p.  569-589;  Wittichen,  Die  Idee  des  Beickes  GotteSf  p. 
155-160;  Ewald,  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel^  iv,  892  sq.; 
Grimm,  Zu  1.  Makkah,  p.  xxvii ;  Oehler,  art.  *'  Messias" 
in  llerzog,  Reol^Encyldop,  ix,  426  sq.;  Dillmann,  art. 
*'  Pseudepigraphen,"  Aid,  xii,  305  sq. ;  Weiffenbach,  Q^ce 
Jesu  in  Regno  Calesfi  Dignitas  sit  Synopticorum  Senientia 
exponilur  (Gissae,  1868),  p.  49  sq. ;  Movers,  in  Wetzcr 


a.  Welte*s  Kirchett-Lexicofif  i,  840;  Delitzsch,  Psalmen, 
(1st  ed.),  ii,  881  sq.;  Keim,  Geschichte  Jesu  ran  A'a- 
zarof  i,  243  (Engl  transl.  [Lond.  1873],  p.  818  sq.); 
Langen,  Das  Judenihum  in  PcUestina  zur  Zeit  Christi 
(1866),  p.  64-70;  Noldeke,  Alttestamentl  LUemtur 
(1868),  p.  141  sq. ;  Hausrath,  Zeitgesckichte,  i,  164  sq., 
176;  Carri^re,  De  Psalterio  Salonumis  (Argentorati, 
1870),  p.  8,  and  Ewald's  notice  of  it  in  Gdttinger  gel. 
Anzeigen  (1873),  p.  287-240;  Anger,  Voi-lesungen  uber 
die  Geschichte  der  tnessianischen  Idee  (1873),  p.  81  sq. ; 
SchUrer,  NeuiestamerUliche  Zeifgeschichte  (Leips.  1874), 
p.  140  sq.,  569  sq.;  Stanlev,  Hist,  of  the  Jewish  Church 
(N.Y.  1877),  iii,  835.    (RP.) 

Faalterium  Marianum  is  the  name  by  which 
the  devotion  of  the  rosary  is  sometimes  indicated,  be- 
cause in  it  (excepting  the  initial  prayers),  instead  of 
the  150  psalms  of  the  Scripture,  the  Ave  Maria f  in  hon- 
or of  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  recited  150  times. 

Faaltery,  an  Anglicism  of  the  Greek  li/aXrriptov, 
is  used  in  the  A.  V.  as  the  rendering  of  two  Hebrew 
words,  both  of  which  signified  stringed  instruments  of 
music  to  accompany  the  voice.  (In  our  treatment  of 
them  we  use,  in  part,  the  article  in  Smithes  Diet,  of  the 
Bihie^  See  Kitto*s  note  on  Psa.  xdi,  3,  in  hb  Pictorial 
Bible;  Bible  Educator j  i,  70,  215;  and  comp.  Musical 
Instruments. 

1.  b!S3,  or  ^33,  neheL  is  so  rendered  in  the  A.  Y.  in  all 

•  •  • 

passages  where  it  occurs,  except  in  Isa.  v,  12 ;  xiv,  11 ; 
xxii,  24  roarg. ;  Amos  v,  23 ;  vi,  5,  where  it  is  trans- 
lated viol,  following  the  Geneva  Version,  which  has  vioU 
in  all  cases  except  2  Sam.  vi,  5 ;  1  Kings  x,  12  ("  psal- 
teiy'O ;  2  Esd.  x,  22 ;  Ecclus.  xl,  21  Q"  psalterion**) ;  Isa. 
xxii,  24  (*' musicke") ;  and  Wisd.  xix,  18  (**  instrument 
of  musike").  The  ancient  viol  was  a  six-stringed  guitar. 
*' Viols  had  six  strings,  and  the  position  of  the  fingers 
was  marked  on  the  finger-board  by  frets,  as  in  the  guitars 
of  the  present  day"  (Chappell,  Pop.  Mus.  i,  246).  In 
the  Prayer-book  version  of  the  Psalms,  the  Hebrew 
word  is  rendered  "lute."  This  instrument  resembled 
the  guitar,  but  was  superior  in  tone, "  being  larger,  and 
having  a  convex  back,  somewhat  like  the  vertical  sec- 
tion of  a  gourd,  or  more  nearly  resembling  that  of  a 
pear.  .  .  .  It  had  virtually  six  strings,  because,  although 
the  number  was  eleven  or  twelve,  five,  at  least,  were 
doubled ;  the  first,  or  treble,  being  sometimes  a  single 
string.  The  head  in  which  the  pegs  to  turn  the  strings 
were  inserted  receded  almost  at  a  right  angle"  (Chap- 
pell, i,  102).  These  three  instruments — the  psaltery  or 
sautry,  the  viol,  and  the  lute— are  frequently  associated 
in  the  old  English  poets,  and  were  clearly  instruments 
resembling  each  other,  though  still  different.  Thus  in 
Chaucer's  Flower  and  I^a/,  p.  337 — 

"And  before  hem  went  mlnetreles  many  one. 
As  harpes,  pipes,  Intes,  and  saxitry  ;'* 

and  again  in  Drayton's  Pofyolbum,  iv,  856 — 

"The  trembling  lute  some  touch,  some  strain  the  viol 
best." 

The  word  psalterg  in  its  present  form  appears  to  have 
been  introduced  about  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  for 
it  occurs  in  the  unmodified  form  psalterion  in  two  pas- 
sages of  the  Geneva  Version  (1560).  Again,  in  North's 
Plutarch  {Them.  [ed.  1595],  p.  124)  we  read  that  The- 
mistocles,  **  being  mocked  ...  by  some  that  had  studied 
humanitie,  and  other  liberall  sciences,  was  driuen  for 
reuenge  and  his  owne  defence,  to  aunswer  with  greate 
and  stoute  words,  saying,  that  in  deed  he  could  no  skill 
to  tune  a  harpe,  nor  a  violl,  nor  to  play  of  sl psalterion; 
but  if  they  did  put  a  citie  into  his  hands  that  was  of 
small  name,  weake,  and  litle,  he  knew  wayes  enough 
how  to  make  it  noble,  strong,  and  great,"  The  Greek 
yf/akrripioVi  from  which  our  word  is  derived,  denotes  an 
instrument  played  with  the  fingers  instead  of  a  plectrum 
or  quill,  the  verb  i^aXXciv  being  used  (Eurip.  Bacch.  p. 
784)  of  twanging  the  bowstring  (comp.  ^Xfiot  ru^taVf 
Eurip.  /on,  p.  173).  But  it  only  occurs  in  the  Sept.  as 
the  rendering  of  the  Heorew  nebel  in  Nch.  xii,  27  and 
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laa.  v»  12,  and  in  all  the  panages  of  the  Paalms,  except 
Pea.  Ixxi,  22  (if^/ioc)  and  Psa.  Ixxxi,  2  (ct&dpa)i  while 
in  Amoi  v,  23;  vi,  6,  the  general  tenn  opyavov  ia  em- 
ployed. In  all  other  caaes  vafiXa  represents  fUbd  or 
nefte/.  These  various  renderings  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  at  the  time  the  translation  of  the  Sept.  was  made 
there  was  no  certain  identification  of  the  Hebrew  in- 
strument with  any  known  to  the  translators.  The  ren- 
dering vapKa  commends  itself  on  account  of  the  simi- 
larity of  the  Greek  word  with  the  Hebrew.  Josephus 
appears  to  have  regarded  them  as  equivalent,  and  his  is 
the  only  direct  evidence  upon  the  point.  He  tells  us 
(^nf.  vii,  12, 3)  that  the  difference  between  the  Kiyvpa 
(Heb.  "lidS,  kumSr)  and  the  va/3Xa  was  that  the  former 
had  ten  strings  and  was  played  with  the  plectrum,  the 
latter  had  twelve  notes  and  was  played  with  the  hand. 
Forty  thousand  of  these  instruments,  he  adds  {Ant,  viii, 
8, 8),  were  made  of  electrum  by  Solomon  for  the  Temple 
choir.  Bashi  (on  Isa.  v,  12)  says  that  the  tUbei  had 
more  strings  and  pegs  than  the  kimSr,  That  nabla  was 
a  foreign  name  is  evident  from  Strabo  (x,  471)  and  from 
Athcnaua  (iv,  175),  where  its  origin  is  said  to  be  Sido- 
nian.  Beyond  this,  and  that  it  was  a  stringed  instru- 
ment (Athen.  iv,  175),  played  by  the  hand  (Ovid,  An 
Am.  iii,  827),  we  know  nothing  of  it;  but  in  these  facts 
we  have  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  nabla  and 
nibel  are  the  same;  and  that  the  nabla  undptaUerion 
are  identical  appears  from  the  glossary  of  Phibxenus, 
where  nabtio^^j/dknit,  and  nablUo  =^fdXXutj  and  from 
Suidaa,  who  makes  ptaUerion  and  fiatf ^,  or  naUa,  syn- 
onymous. Of  the  psaltery  among  the  Greeks  there  ap- 
pear to  have  been  two  kinds— the  iriicric,  which  was 
of  Persian  (Athen.  xiv,  636)  or  Lydian  (ibid.  p.  635) 
origin,  and  the  /AaydSit,  The  former  had  only  two 
(ibid,  iv,  183)  or  three  (ibid.)  strings;  the  latter  as 
many  as  twenty  (ibid,  xiv,  684),  though  sometimes 
only  five  (ibid.  p.  637).  They  are  sometimes  said  to  be 
the  same,  and  were  evidently  of  the  same  kind.  Both 
Isidore  (De  Origg.  iii,  21)  and  Oassiodorus  {Praf,  in 
PsaL  c  4)  describe  the  psaltery  as  triangular  in  shape, 
like  the  Greek  ^,  with  the  sounjing-bMird  above  the 
strings,  which  were  struck  downwards.  The  latter  adds 
that  it  was  played  with  a  plectrum,  so  that  he  contra- 
dicta  Josephus  if  the  psaltery  and  n^l  are  really  the 
same.  In  this  case  Josephus  is  the  rather  to  be  trusted. 
St.  Augustine  (on  Psa.  xxxii  [xxxiii])  makes  the  po- 
sition of  the  sounding-board  the  point  in  which  the 
cithara  and  psaltery  differ;  in  the  former  it  is  below,  in 
the  latter  above  the  strings.  His  language  implies  that 
both  were  played  with  the  plectrum.  The  distinction 
between  the  cithara  and  psaltery  is  observed  by  Jerome 
(Pro/,  in  PsaL),  From  these  conflicting  accounts  it  is 
impossible  to  say  poaitively  with  what  instrument  the 
niM  of  the  Hebrew  exactly  corresponded.  It  was  prob- 
ably of  various  kinds,  as  Kimchi  says  in  his  note  on  Isa. 
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xzii,  21,  differing  from  each  other  both  with  regard  to 
the  position  of  the  pegs  and  the  number  of  the  strings. 
In  illustration  of  the  descriptions  of  Isidorus  and  Oasaio- ' 
doms  reference  may  be  made  to  the  drawings  from 
Egyptian  musical  instruments  given  by  Sir  Gard.  Wil> 
kiuson  (^Anc  Kg,  ii,  280,  287),  some  one  of  which  may 
correspond  to  the  Hebrew  n^L  Munk  (^Palestine,  pL 
16,  figs.  12,  13)  gives  an  engraving  of  an  instrument 
which  Niebuhr  saw.  Its  form  is  that  of  an  inverted 
Delta  placed  upon  a  round  box  of  wood  covered  with 
skin.  Abraham  de  Porta-Leone,  the  author  of  ShiUe 
HaggStborim  (c.  5),  identifies  the  nebel  with  the  Italian 
Uuto  (the  lute),  or  rather  with  the  particular  kind  called 
liuto  chUarronato  (the  German  mandoUne)^  the  thirteen 
struigs  of  which  were  of  gut  or  sinew,  and  were  struck 
with  a  quill.    See  Harp. 

The  nibel  asdr  (Psa.  xxxiii,  2;  xcii,  8  [4] ;  cxliv,  9) 
appears  to  have  been  an  instrument  of  the  psalter}'  kind 
of  a  peculiar  form  or  number  of  strings  (Forkel,  Gach, 
der  Mus,  i,  133).  Aben-Ezra  (on  Psa.  cl,  3)  says  the 
nebel  had  ten  holes;  so  that  he  must  have  considered  it 
to  be  a  kind  of  pipe.  As  the  latter  term  signifies  ten, 
and  never  occurs  but  in  connection  with  the  nebel,  the 
conjecture  is  natural  that  the  two  instruments  may  have 
differed  from  each  other  only  in  the  number  of  their 
strings,  or  the  openings  at  the  bottom.  Hcucc  we  meet 
with  the  Sept.  translation  iv  iiKaxopSffii  and  in  the 
Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  words  expressing  an  in- 
strument of  ten  strings,  which  is  also  followed  in  the 
A.y.  (Psa.  xxxiii,  2;  cxliv,  1).  We  see  no  reason  to 
dissent  from  this  conclusion.  Pfeiffer  was  inclined  to 
think  that  the  as6r  may  have  been  the  quadrangular 
lyre  which  is  represented  in  different  varieties  in  an- 
cient monuments  (figs.  1  and  2  of  the  accompanying  cut), 
and  which  has  usually  ten  strings,  though  sometimes 
more.    See  Viol. 
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Miscellaneous  Ancient  Stringed  Instruments. 

From  the  fact  that  fi«6eZ  in  Hebrew  also  signifies  a 
wine-bottle  or  skin,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
term  when  applied  to  a  musical  instrument  denotes  a 
kind  of  bagpipe — the  old  English  comamuie^  French 
eomtmutt ;  but  it  seems  clear,  whatever  else  may  be  ob- 
scure concerning  it,  that  the  nkbel  was  a  stringed  instru- 
ment. In  the  Mishna  {Kelim,  xvi,  7)  mention  is  made 
of  a  case  (p*^n=^n})  in  which  it  was  kept     See 

BOTTME. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  nibel  in  the  history  of  the 
Old  Test,  is  in  connection  with  the  "  string"  of  prophets 
who  met  Saul  as  they  came  down  from  the  high  place 
(1  Sam.  X,  5).  Here  it  is  clearly  used  in  a  religious 
service,  as  again  (2  Sam.  vi,  5 ;  1  Chron.  xiii,  8)  when 
David  brought  the  ark  from  Kirjath-jearim.  In  the 
Temple  band  organized  by  David  were  the  players  on 
psalteries  (1  Chron.  xv,  16,  20),  who  accompanied  the 
ark  from  the  house  of  Obed-«dom  (xv,  28).  They 
played  when  the  ark  was  brought  into  the  Temple  (2 
Chron.  v,  12) ;  at  the  thanksgiving  for  Jehoshaphat's 
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victory  (xx,  28) ;  at'the  restoration  of  the  Temple  under 
Hezekiah  (xxix,  26),  and  the  dedication  of  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  after  they  were  rebuilt  by  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
xii,  27).  In  all  these  cases,  and  in  the  passages  in  the 
Paalms  where  allusion  is  made  to  it,  the  psaltery  is  as- 
sociated with  religious  services  (comp.  Amos  v,  28 ;  2 
Ksd.  X,  22).  But  it  had  its  part  also  in  private  festivi- 
ties, as  is  evident  from  Isa.  v,  12;  xiv,  11;  xxii,  24; 
Amos  vi,  5,  where  it  is  associated  with  banquets  and 
luxurious  indulgence.  It  appears  (Isa.  xiv,  11)  to  have 
had  a  soft,  plaintive  note.  The  psalteries  of  David 
were  made  of  cypress  (2  Sam.  vi,  5),  those  of  Solomon 
of  algum  or  almug  trees  (2  Chron.  ix,  11).  See  Psal- 
mody. 

2.  Among  the  instruments  of  the  band  which  played 
before  Nebuchadnezzar's  golden  image  on  the  plains  of 

Dura,  we  again  meet  with  the  "psaltery"  (*p*ir}3DD, 
Dan.  iii,  5, 10, 15 ;  *p*iaaDD,  peawnUiin),  The  Chaldee 
word  appears  to  be  merely  a  modification  of  the  Greek 
rJMkrfjpiov.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
word  is  singular  (see  Gescnius,  Thesaur,  p.  1116),  the 
termination  *p,~  corresponding  to  the  Greek  -lov.  This, 
in  a  more  narrow  and  exact  sense,  denotes  an  instru- 
ment like  the  cUhara  (Lemprid.  Al  Sever)f  played 
with  both  hands,  and  called  the  magaditf  fiaya^n: 
(Atheu.  xiv,  636) ;  but  according  to  Jerome  {Proatm,  in 
Ptabn,')  it  was  the  later  Greek  name  for  the  nabla  or 
nibel  above.    See  Music. 

Fsathjrrians  or  Fsatyrians,  a  sect  of  Arians, 
who  were  followers  of  Theoctistus,  a  zealous  pastry-cook 
(4^a3v(903rfuXf/c)  of  Constantinople,  who  maintained  the 
heresy  of  Arius  in  the  form  that  the  first  person  in  the 
Trinity  exbted  before  the  Son  had  a  being;  thus  den}'- 
ing  the  eternal  generation  of  Christ.  Brought  to  trial 
in  the  Council  of  Antioch,  A.D.  860,  they  maintained 
that  the  Son  was  not  like  the  Father  as  to  will ;  that 
he  was  taken  from  nothing,  or  made  of  nothing;  and 
that  in  God  generation  was  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
creation.  They  were  also  called  Douleians  and  Cyrti- 
anu     See  Theodorus,  Hcer,  Fab,  voL  iv. 

Fsaume,  Nicholas,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  in 
1518  at  Chaumont-sur-Aine,  diocese  of  Verdun,  of  very 
humble  parentage.  He  was  educated  by  his  uncle, 
Francois  Psaume,  abb^  of  St  Paul  of  Verdun,  who  sent 
him  successively  to  the  universities  of  Paris,  Orleans, 
and  Poitiers,  and  resigned  the  abbey  in  his  favor  in 
1538.  Soon  after,  Nicholas  took  the  habit  of  the  Pre- 
monstrants.  In  1548  the  cardinal  Jean  de  Lorraine 
abdicated  in  his  favor  the  bishopric  of  Verdun.  He  as- 
sisted at  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1550  and  in  1562,  ar- 
guing against  the  abuse  of  the  regular  benefices,  and 
made  for  himself  some  enemies.  He  died  at  Verdim, 
Aug.  10, 1575.  He  gave  to  the  world  Colkctio  Adorum 
et  Decretorum  ConcUii  Tridmdm  (Etival,  1725),  a  curi- 
ous journal  of  all  that  was  done  at  the  council  from 
Nov.  13, 1562,  until  its  conclusion,  which  was  published 
by  P.  H  ugo,  abb^  d*£ti  val : — PreservcUi/contre  U  Change- 
ment  de  Religion  (Verdun,  1563, 8vo) : — an  edition  of  the 
canons  of  the  provincial  council  of  Treves  in  1548  :-> 
Miutde  Virdunente  (1557)  i-^Portrait  de  VEglite  (1573), 
dedicated  to  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine :  —  some  other 
works  relative  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1564. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generale^  s.  v. 

Fseudepigrflpha  (if/ev^cir/ypa^a)  means  those 
writing  the  title  (iiriypaipfi)  of  which  names  a  false 
author  instead  of  the  true  one.  This  designation  is 
often  applied  to  the  Apocrypha,  although  there  are 
many  Apocr>'pha  which  name  no  author  at  all  in  their 
title.  A  number  of  Protestant  theologians  restrict  the 
term  pseudepigrapka  to  such  writings  of  the  O.  T.  as 
were  composed  in  the  Greek  language  shortly  before  or 
after  Christ,  and  falsely  attributed  to  the  patriarchs  and 
prophets  of  the  Old  Covenant,  as,  e.  g.  the  testament  of 
the  twelve  patriarchs,  the  book  of  Enoch,  etc  They 
desigtiatc  by  the  name  of  Apocr>'pha  the  writings  falsely 


attributed  to  the  apostles  and  disciples  of  Jesus.    See 
Apocrypha. 

Faeudodozy  {^^wdoSolia,  from  if^v^oCf  faJUt' 
hoodf  and  do^af  opinion)  designates  a  false  or  decep- 
tive opinion,  and  hence  is  employed  for  superstition  and 
error,  A  synonymous  expression  is  pseudodidascaly 
(from  BiSacKoXiat  instruction),  as  he  who  holds  errone- 
ous opinions  (yj/eviodo^oa),  if  he  communicates  them, 
becomes  a  false  teacher  (^l/tvSoSiddaKaXoi;).  The  op- 
posite of  these  two  expressions  ought  to  be  orthodoxy 
and  orthodidascalgf  but  the  latter  two  words  are  used 
in  a  somewhat  different  sense.  See  Heterodox.  The 
word  pseudoism  is  of  recent  formation,  and  means  a 
general  inclination  to  the  false,  which  shows  itself  in 
thoughts,  words,  and  doctrines,  as  well  as  ia  acts  and  id 
the  social  intercourse  of  life. 

Fseudolatry  {\ptvSo\arpiiaf  from  ij^vioCf/aise' 
hood,  and  Xarpci'a,  sertice)  designates  n  false  worship, 
of  which  the  Christian  writers,  who  seem  to  have  first 
formed  this  word,  accused  the  pagans,  on  account  of 
their  polytheism.  Pseudolatry  has  also  penetrated 
into  the  Christian  Church ;  for  where  we  find  the  wor- 
ship of  images  (iconolatry,  or  idolatry),  there  is  pseu* 
dolatn'  likewise. 

Faeudology  and  Faeudomancy  (if/cv^oXoy/a, 
^l^viopavTiiay  from  \6yoc,  speech,  and  pavriia,  predio- 
tion)  are  in  the  mutual  relation  of  species  and  genus. 
The  former  refers  to  false  and  deceptive  speaking  in 
general;  the  latter  to  the  foretelling  of  future  events, 
in  which,  in  this  sense,  there  is  neither  truth  nor  wis- 
dom. The  same  relation  exists  between  the  pseudolo- 
gist  and  the  pseudomantist,  called  also  pseudo-prophet. 
See  PROPHE-r.  Comp.  also  Lucian's  Fteudomantis,  by 
which  title  he  designates  an  impostor  of  his  time  called 
Alexander  (Alexander  Impostor).  Pseudomania  would 
be  simulated  folly  (jiavia) ;  for  mental  diseases  can  be 
simulated  as  well  as  bodily.  Both^retences  are  mean, 
the  former  still  more  than  the  latter;  for  he  who  pre- 
tends to  be  mentaUy  diseased  plays  the  part  of  a  t>eing 
deprived  of  reason  and  freedom.  Criminals  sometimes 
recur  to  this  artifice  tQ  escape  the  responsibility  of  their 
actions ;  lawyers  like,  in  desperate  cases,  to  resort  to  the 
plea  of  insanity.  The  judge  must,  where  such  an  ex- 
cuse is  attempted,  take  the  advice  of  the  physicians, 
who  have  to  examine  how  far  such  a  plea  is  warranted 
by  the  facts,  else  this  mode  of  defence  would  lead  to* 
the  impunity  of  all  criminals,  even  the  most  danger- 
ous. The  words  ypivSofiavia  and  yj/fvdofiavriia  are 
both  unknown  to  antiquity,  although  y^v^ofiavriQ  was 
employed.  Instead  of  }\^vio\oyia,  the  ancients  used 
also  ^j/tv^ofiv^ia  (from  /av^oq  =  Aoyoc) ;  hence  it  would 
be  a  mistake  if  we  employed  the  latter  word  for  false 
fables,  although  myth  is  synonymous  with  yhMf. 

Fsilanthropiata  are  those  who  maintain  the  ex- 
treme form  of  Unitarian  doctrine  that  Christ  was  merely 
(if/iX6c)  a  man  (av^putiroc),  and  not  God  and  man 
(^cavd'pwoc)  in  one  person. 

FaycUci  and  PneumatXci  (^j^xtKoi  and  irv€v- 
fiariKoi,  sciL  avBpwiroi)  are  often  contrasted  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  former  word  is  employed  in  a  lower 
sense,  the  second  witli  a  more  refined  and  noble  signifi- 
cation. The  Montanbts  thus  designated  the  ortho- 
dox, because  they  rejected  the  prophecies  and  pretend- 
ed inspirations  of  their  founder,  and  would  not  receive 
his  rigid  laws  respecting  fasting,  etc  This  was  the 
term  constantly  used  by  TertulUan  after  he  had  fallen 
into  the  errors  of  the  Montanists.  He  calls  his  own 
party  the  spiritual,  and  the  orthodox  the  carnal,  Ter- 
tulUan, who  ranged  himself  with  the  Pneumatictsts, 
wrote  a  book  Contra  Psychicos  s,  Orthodoxos,  But  this 
meaning  is  very  seldom  given  to  these  words  in  our 
times.  See  Origen.  The  latter  found  in  the  Script- 
ures a  somatic,  psychical,  and  pneumatical  meaning,  be- 
cause man  is  composed  of  body,  soul,  and  mind.  The 
name  appears  to  have  originated  with  the  Valentinians, 
who  styled  themselves  the  spiritual  and  the  perfect^  and 
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said  they  had  no  need  of  abetinence  and  good  works, 
which  were  unnecessary  for  them  that  were  perfect. 

Fayohism  (a  new  formation,  from  ^xh*  *^^  i^ 
the  opinion  that  everything  is  sooL  The  followers  of 
this  doctrine  are  called  Psychists.  AUhoagh  poets  put 
a  soul  in  every  inanimate  object,  they  do  not  belong  to 
this  sect  of  philosophers;  for  they  do  not  think  in  the 
least  of  suppressing  all  distinction  between  the  somatic 
and  the  psychical  nature.  Michel  Fetoez,  a  Hungarian, 
publbhed  in  1833  (Pesth,  8ro)  a  book  in  which  he  at- 
tempts to  prove  that  the  so-called  bodily  world  is  com- 
posed of  nothing  but  souls.  He  divides  the  souls  into 
two  classes,  the  living  and  the  dead ;  the  latter,  in  i^ 
state  of  aggregation,  constitute  the  bodies.  This  opin- 
ion is  not  so  new  as  it  would  appear  at  first  sight.  It 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  Leibnitz's  monadology, 
and  may  be  a  branch  of  that  tree.  -  Leibnitz  considers 
the  whole  universe  as  composed  of  monads,  which  he 
divides  into  conscious  and  unconscious,  or  slumbering ; 
he  also  holds  bodies  to  be  aggregations  of  the  second 
kind  of  monads.  If  they  are  consistent,  the  strict  ideal- 
ists will  likewise  be  compelled  to  consider  all  that  ex- 
ists as  soul  or  spirit,  as  they  hold  the  bodies  to  be  mere 
representations  or  ideas,  to  which  the  thinking  mind 
lends  objective  exbtence.  M.  Quesne  {Lettrts  «ur  le 
Ptyckisme  [Paris,  1852,  8vo])  teaches  that  there  is  a 
fluid  diffused  throughout  all  nature,  animating  equally 
all  living  and  organized  beings,  and  that  the  difference 
which  appears  in  their  actions  comes  of  their  particular 
organization.  The  fluid  is  general,  the  organization  is 
individual.  This  opinion  differs  from  that  of  Pythag- 
oras (q.  v.),  who  held  that  the  soul  of  a  man  passed  in- 
dividually into  the  body  of  a  brute.  While  M.  Quesne 
holds  that,  though  the  body  dies,  the  soul  does  not;  the 
organization  perishes,  but  not  the  psychal,  or  psychical, 
fluid.     See  Krug,  Philos,  Worterbuchf  s.  r. 

Psychology  (from  i^x4,  the  soulf  and  Xoyoc,  a 
diKourae)  is  that  branch  of  metaphysics  which  treats 
of  the  nature  and  relations  of  the  human  spirit.  It 
has  been  divided  into  rcUionaly  or  speculative,  and  em- 
pirical, or  practical.  (See  Fleming  and  Krauth,  Vocab, 
of  Phiios.  s,  T,) 

Biblical  Psychology  is  a  term  lately  applied  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  on  the  subject,  espe- 
cially as  to  the  distinction  between  the  rational  and 
immortal  soul  in  man  (H^*^,  iri/cf'^ia),  and  the  animal, 
sensitive,  and  affectional  ^irit  (jStZ,  yfnjxh)*  The  sub-, 
ject  has  been  treated  with  great  acumen  by  Delitzsch 
(^Biblical  Psychology^  tr.  from  the  German,  Kdinb.  1867) ; 
but  the  results  are  rather  curious  than  satisfactory. 
(See  Brit,  Quar.  Rev,  Jan.  1873,  p.  162 ;  New-En^ander, 
July,  1873,  art.  iv.)  In  fact,  the  Bible  has  no  scientific 
nomenclature,  and  the  attempt  to  reduce  its  terms  to 
the  strict  definitions  of  modern  classification,  especially 
on  so  obscure  and  abstract  a  subject,  must  necessarily 
prove  abortive.    See  Mind. 


Psyohomancy  (from  ^/vx^,  «ou/^  and  fiavnia^ 
prediction)  is  the  pretended  art  of  summoning  the 
souls  of  the  deceased,  and  learning  the  future  by  their 
communications;  it  is  one  of  the  branches  of  divina- 
tion, or  mantles.  The  ancients  use  only  ^^nJx^i|^avrtCy 
a  sorcerer  of  this  kind,  and  ilnfXPf^vnlov,  the  place 
where  such  performances  took  place  {oraculum  atuma" 
ruJH).  The  same  art  is  called  necromancy,  and,  in  a 
more  extensive  sense,  pneumatomancy.  See  Divina- 
tion, 

Psyohometry  (a  new  formation,  from  tf/t/^^*  *^^^f 
and  fAtrpov,  meature)  is  the  art  of  measuring  souls.  It 
cannot  give  an  account  with  mathematical  exactitude  of 
the  powers  of  the  soul  and  their  effects;  it  must  content 
itself  with  an  approximative  valuation,  the  soul  being  a 
quantity  inapproachable  to  the  senses,  which  cannot  be 
measured  like  bodies.  Ch.  Jul.  Sim.  Portius,  a  teacher 
in  Leipsic,  invented  an  instrument  of  psychometry, 
which  he  thus  describes :  '<  The  psychometer  is  an  in- 
strument which  shows  what  a  man  is  in  respect  to  his 
temperament,  mind,  and  heart.  One  hundred  and  ten 
different  impressions  can  be  made  on  the  instrument. 
The  impression  made  by  the  person  whose  soul  is  meas- 
ured shows  by  which  of  the  one  hundred  and  ten  quali- 
ties enumerated  on  a  board** — and  most  arbitrarily  and 
illogically,  as  to  that  —  "this  person  is  distinguished 
from  others."  We  may  ask.  Only  those  by  which  he 
or  she  is  distinguished  from,  not  also  those  which  he 
has  in  common  with,  other  people?  But,  then,  the  in- 
strument could  not  indicate  any  of  those  one  hundred 
and  ten  qualities,  as  each  of  them  must  be  held  in  com- 
mon by  several  persons.  See  the  description  of  this 
psychometer  by  its  author  (Leipsic,  1833, 8vo). 

Psychopannychiflxn  (i^x^*^^^^»  frav,all;  and 
vvKi  night  —  the  sleep  of  the  soul)  is  the  doctrine  to 
which  Luther,  among  divines,  and  Forney,  among  phi- 
losophers, were  inclined,  that  at  death  the  soul  falls 
asleep,  and  does  not  awake  till  the  resurrection  of  the 
body.  Calvin  wrote  a  treatise  against  this  view  in 
1534,  and  there  is  much  against  it  in  Henry  Mori's 
Works,  Pagett  says,  in  his  Heresiography,  written 
about  1638,  that  this  "heresy'*  revived  in  his  time 
through  the  publication  of  a  work  entitled  Man*s 
Mortality.    S«e  Soul-sleep. 

PflychopneuinSneB  were  those  who  maintained 
the  opinion  that  the  souls  of  the  good,  after  death,  be- 
came angels,  and  the  souls  of  the  evil  became  devils. 
See  Augustinus,  Hares,  ch.  Ixxviii;  Prsdest.  Hares. 
cb.  Ixxviii. 

Ptolemad'UB,  or  Ptolk3Iy  (nroXc/imoc,  i.  e. "  the 
warlike,"  from  irroX€/4oc=iroX£/ioc),  the  dynastic  name 
of  the  Greek  kings  of  Egypt  (A.  V.  "Ptoremee"  or 
"  Ptoleme'us"),  and  hence  employed  also  by  many  pri- 
vate persons.  The  name,  which  occurs  in  early  legends 
(//.  iv,  228;  Pausan.  x,  5),  appears  first  in  the  historic 
period  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  became 


1.  pTor-RM^us  I,  SoTKB  (SOU  of  Lagus),  B.C.  dr.  828-285. 
Arslnoe  to  %  Ptolkm^cs  n,  PniLADBLraus  (B.C.  2S6-247),  to  3.  Arsinoe. 


I 
4.  Ptolbmjsub  III,  Euebgktis  I  (B.C.  947-222). 


6.  Berenice  to  Antiochas  IL 


«.  Ptolbmjbus  IV,  Pjiilopatob  (B.C.  22i-206),  to  7.  Arsl 


noe. 


8.  Ptolejmbus  V,  Epiphanbs  (B.C.  205-181),  to  Cleopatra  (daughter  of  Antiochas  Mognns). 


9.  Ptolejujcits  VI,  Puiioscztob 
(B.C.  181-146), 
to  Cleopatra  (11). 


1 
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10.  PTOLBMiSrs  VII,  Eitbboktks  II  (Physcon),  to  U.  Cleopatra, 

(B.C.  171-146-117)  to  (2)  Cleopatra  (14). 


(12.)  Cleopatra,  13.  Ptolemsens  Enpator. 

to  Alexander  Balas. 
to  Demetrins  11. 


14  Cleopatro. 


10.  PTOLVMAITS  VIII,  SOTXB  II 

(B.C.  117-81). 
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afterwards  very  frequent  among  the  states  which  arose 
oat  of  his  conquests.  For  the  following,  which  are  the 
only  persons  of  the  name  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures 
(and  these  in  the  Apocrypha  alone,  although  refers 
red  to  in  Daniel),  we  adopt  the  statements  found 
in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  For  the  dvil  history 
of  the  Ptolemies  the  student  will  find  ample  refer- 
ences to  the  original  authorities  in  the  articles  in 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Ciastical  Biography^  ii,  581,  etc,  and  in 
Pauly's  Real-Encyklopadie,  The  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject in  its  religious  aspects  has  been  noticed  under  Al- 
KXAMDRiA ;  Dispersion.  A  curious  account  of  the  lit- 
erary activity  of  Ptolemy  Phiiadelphus  is  given  (by 
Simon  de  Magistris)  in  the  Apologia  sent,  Pat,  de  LXX 
F«r«.,  appended  to  Daniel  see,  LXX  (Rome,  1772) ;  but 
this  is  not  always  trustworthy.  More  complete  details 
of  the  history  of  the  Alexandrine  libraries  are  given  by 
Ritschl,  Die  Alexandrimschen  Bibliolheken  (BresUu, 
1838);  and  Parthey,  Das  Alexandr,  Museum  (Berlin, 
1888).  The  foregoing  table  gives  the  descent  of  the 
royal  line  as  far  as  it  is  connected  with  Biblical  history. 
Seie  Egypt. 

1.  Ptolehy  I,  Soter  (JLnyritp^  savior)^  known  as  the 
son  of  Lagus,  a  Macedonian  of  low  rank,  was  gener- 
ally supposed  to  be  an  illegitimate  son  of  Philip.  He 
distinguished  himself  greatly  during  the  campaigns  of 
Alexander ;  at  whose  death,  foreseeing  the  necessary 
sabdi vision  of  the  empire,  he  secured  for  himself  the 
government  of  Egypt,  where  he  proceeded  at  once  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  kingdom  (B.C.  828).  His  pol- 
icy daring  the  wars  of  the  succession  was  mainly  di- 
rected towards  the  consolidation  of  his  power,  and  not 
to  wide  conquests.  He  maintained  himself  against  the 
attacks  of  Pcrdiccas  (B.a  821)  and  Demetrius  (B.C. 
312),  and  gained  a  precarious  footing  in  Syria  and  Phoe- 
nicia. In  B.C.  807  he  suffSered  a  very  severe  defeat  at 
sea  off  Cyprus  from  Antigonus,  but  successfully  defended 
Egypt  against  invasion.  After  the  final  defeat  of  An- 
tigonus, B.C  301,  he  was  obliged  to  concede  the  debat- 
able provinces  of  Phoenicia  and  Coele-Syria  to  Seleucus; 
and  during  the  remainder  of  his  reign  his  only  impor- 
tant achievement  abroad  was  the  recovery  of  Cyprus, 
which  he  permanently  attached  to  the  Egyptian  mon- 
archy (B.C.  295).  He  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  young- 
est son,  Ptolemy  II  Phiiadelphus,  two  years  before  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  B.C.  288. 

Ptolemy  Soter  is  described  very  briefly  in  Daniel  (xi, 
5)  as  one  of  those  who  should  receive  part  of  the  empire 
of  Alexander  when  it  was  ''  divided  towards  the  four 
winds  of  heaven."  "  The  king  of  the  south  [Egypt  in 
respect  of  Judasa]  shall  he  strong ;  and  one  of  his  princes 
[Seleucus  Nicator,  shall  be  strong];  cmd  he  [Seleucus] 
shall  be  strong  above  him  [Ptolemy],  and  have  domin- 
ion," Seleucus,  who  is  here  mentioned,  fled  from  Bab- 
ylon, where  Antigonus  sought  his  life,  to  Egypt  in  B.C. 
816,  and  attached  himself  to  Ptolemv.  At  last  the  de- 
cisive  victory  of  Ipsus  (B.C.  801),  which  was  mainly 
gained  by  his  services,  gave  him  the  command  of  an 
empire  which  was  greater  than  any  other  held  by  Al- 
exander's successors;  and  "Am  dominion  was  a  great 
dominion"  (Dan.  /.  c).  Jerome  (ad  Dan,  L  c.)  very 
strang^y  refers  the  latter  clauses  of  the  verse  to  Ptole- 
my Phiiadelphus,  **  whose  empire  surpassed  that  of  his 
father."    The  whole  tenor  of  the  passage  requires  the 
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Al«XBiidriu  U]«Bt.    (Oftv.  Head  of  king,  r.  f.,  boand  with  fillet.    Sm. 
BTOABMAXOT  lOTHros.    Eagle,  1.,  oo  thaaderbelt.)   Stmk  at  Tfn. 


contrast  of  the  two  kingdoms  on  which  the  fortunes  of 
Judaea  hung. 

In  one  of  his  expeditions  into  Syria,  probably  B.C. 
820,  Ptolemy  treacherously  occupied  Jerusalem  on  the 
Sabbath,  a  fact  which  arrested  the  attention  of  the  hea- 
then historian  Agatharcides  (ap.  Joseph.  C,  Ap,  i,  22; 
Ant,  xii,  1).  He  carried  away  many  Jews  and  Samari- 
tans captive  to  Alexandria;  but,  aware  probably  of  the 
great  importance  of  the  good-will  of  the  inhabitanu  of 
Palestine  in  the  event  of  a  Syrian  war,  he  gave  them 
the  full  privileges  of  citizenship  in  the  new  city.  In 
the  campaign  of  Gaza  (B.C.  812)  he  reaped  the  fruits 
of  his  liberal  policy ;  and  many  Jews  voluntarily  emi- 
'grated  to  Egypt,  though  the  colony  was  from  the  first 
disturbed  by  internal  dissensions  (Josephus,  as  above; 
Hecat  ap.  Joseph.  C.  Ap,  L  &). 

2.  P'roLKMY  II,  Phiiadelphus  (4»iXa^cX^oc,  i.  e. 
brother4oving)f  the  youngest  son  of  Ptolemy  I,  was 
made  king  two  years  before  his  death,  to  confirm  the 
irregular  succession.  The  conflict  between  £g>'pt  and 
Syria  was  renewed  during  hb  reign  in  consequence 
of  the  intrigue  of  his  half-brother  Magas.  ^^ But  in 
the  end  of  years  they  [the  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt] 
Joined  themselves  together  [in  friendship].  For  the 
king's  daughter  of  the  south  [Berenice,  the  daughter  of 
Ptolemy  Phiiadelphus]  came  [as  bride]  to  the  king  of 
the  north  [Antiochus  II],  to  make  an  agreemenf*  (Dan. 
xi,  6).  The  unhappy  issue  of  this  marriage  has  been 
noticed  already  [see  Antiochus  II]  ;  and  the  political 
events  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy,  who,  however,  retained 
possession  of  the  disputed  provinces  of  Phoenicia. and 
Coeic-Syria,  offer  no  further  points  of  interest  in  con- 
nection with  Jewish  history. 

In  other  respects,  however,  this  reign  was  a  critical 
epoch  for  the  development  of  Judaism,  as  it  was  for  the 
intellectual  history  of  the  ancient  world.  The  liberal 
encouragement  which  Ptolemy  bestowed  on  literature 
and  science  (following  out  in  this  the  designs  of  his  fa- 
ther) gave  birth  to  a  new  school  of  writers  and  think- 
ers. The  critical  faculty  was  called  forth  in  place  of 
the  creative,  and  learning,  in  some  sense,  supplied  the 
place  of  original  speculation.  Eclecticism  was  the  nec- 
essary restdt  of  the  concurrence  and  comparison  of  dog- 
mas ;  and  it  was  impossible  that  the  Jew,  who  was  now 
become  as  true  a  citizen  of  the  world  as  the  Greek, 
should  remain  passive  in  the  conflict  of  opinions.  The 
origin  and  influence  of  the  translation  of  the  Sept.  will 
be  considered  in  another  place.  See  Septuagu(t.  It 
is  enough  now  to  observe  the  greatness  of  the  conse- 
quences involved  in  the  union  of  Greek  language  with 
Jewish  thought.  From  this  time  the  Jew  was  famil- 
iarized with  the  great  t3'pes  of  Western  literature,  and 
in  some  degree  aimed  at  imitating  them.  Ezechid  (6 
rdv  'lovda'iKCJv  rpaytfididv  iroi7irrj£,Clem,  Alex.  Strom, 
i,  23,  §  165)  wrote  a  drama  on  the  subject  of  the  Exo- 
dus, of  which  considerable  fragments,  in  fair  iambic 
verse,  remain  (Euseb.  Prop,  Ev,  ix,  28, 29;  Clem.  Alex. 
L  c),  though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  adhered  strictly 
to  the  laws  of  classical  composition.  An  elder  Philo 
celebrated  Jerusalem  in  a  long  hexameter  poem — Euse- 
bius  quotes  the  14th  book — of  which  the  few  corrupt 
lines  still  preserved  (Euseb.  Prop,  Ev,  ix,  20,  24,  28) 
convey  no  satisfactor}*  notion.  Another  epic  poem.  On 
the  Jews^  was  written  by  Theodotus,  and  as  the  extant 
passages  {fbid,  ix,  22)  treat  of  the  history  of  Sichem,  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  he  was  a  Samaritan.  The 
work  of  Aristobulus  on  the  interpretation  of  the  law 
was  a  still  more  important  result  of  the  combination  of 
the  old  faith  with  Greek  culture,  as  forming  the  ground- 
work of  later  allegories*  While  the  Jews  appropri- 
ated the  fruits  of  Western  science,  the  Greeks  looked 
towards  the  East  with  a  new  curiositv.  The  hbtories 
of  Berosus  and  Manetho  and  Hecataeus  opened  a  world 
as  wide  and  as  novel  as  the  conquests  of  Alexander. 
The  legendary  sibyls  viere  taught  to  speak  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  prophets.  The  name  of  Orpheus,  which 
was  connected  with  the  first  rise  of  Greek  polytheism, 
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gavt  unction  to  ventM  which  act  forth  nobler  riein  of 
the  Oodbead  (Md.  ziii,  12,  etc).  Even  the  moM  f»- 
mouJ  poeta  were  not  free  from  iDtupolKtion  (Ewnld, 
Gudi.  iv,  297,  note).  Everywhere  the  intellectnal  ip- 
proximition  of  Jew  and  Gentile  wu  growing  deter,  or 
■t  lent  more  ponibte.  TheUteiBpedacrDrmaofteach- 
ing  to  which  thia  aimcretiam  of  Eut  ud  Weat  give 
-.  liae  have  alrtadr  been  noticed.  See  Alexasdria.  A 
aecond  time,  and  in  a  new  faahioD,  Egypt  diaciplined  ■ 
people  of  God.  It  fint  impreaaed  upon  a  nation  the 
dim  uniivof  a  family,  and  then  in  due  time  reconnected 
■  matured  people  with  the  world  ftom  which  it  had  been 


3.  ProLEUT  III,  Earrffifis  (Euipyfnic.  ■■  (^<  vfH- 
doer),  waa  the  eldest  aon  of  Itolemy  Philailelphus,  and 
brother  of  Berenice,  th^  wife  of  Antiochua  II.  Tbe  re- 
padialion  and  murder  of  bis  Hater  furnished  him  with 
an  occaaior  for  invading  Syria  (aC.  cir,  246).  He 
"tlood  vp,  a  iraneh  out  of  hrr  tlode  [aprung  from  tbe 
same  parents]  in  kii  [father's]  atalt;  uaditl  hinurl/at 
[the  head  of]  liU  armg,  and  aime  agaimt  Iktfurtrata 
oftiu  king  oflkr.  norfA  [Antiochua],  and  dealt  agnintl 
(Aon  and  prtvaSetT  (Dan.  xi,  7).  He  extended  his 
Conquesla  as  far  as  Antioch,  and  tben  eastward  to  Bab- 
ylon, but  was  recalled  to  Egypt  by  tldinga  of  seditions 
which  bad  brolicn  out  there.  His  success  was  bnllianl 
and  complete.  "  l/t  carried  aipliee  inle  Egyft  lie  godt 
[of  the  conquered  nations]  icilh  their  tnotlen  imaga,  and 
icith  tiair  prrdoat  rrtitU  nf  lilcer  and  gold"  (ver,  g). 
Tliis  capture  of  sacred  trophies,  which  included  the  re- 
covery of  itnagea  taken  from  Egypt  by  Cambyaea  (Jer- 

"Braiefactor"  — from  tbe  superatitious  Egypliani,  and 
was  specially  recorded  in  the  inscriptions  which  he  set 
up  at  Adule  io  memory  of  hia  achievements  (Cosmas 
Ind.  ap.  CUnlon,  F.  ff.  p.  383,  n.).  After  hia  return  to 
Egiypt  (B.C  cir.  243)  he  suffered  a  great  part  of  (he 
conquered  provinces  to  fall  again  under  the  power  of 
Seleucua.  Hut  the  attempt!  nhich  -Seieucus  made  to 
attack  Egypt  lerminsted  disastrously  to  himself.  He 
fintcoUect«l  a  fleet,  which  was  almost  totally  destroyed 
by  ■  alnrm ;  and  then,  "  aa  if  by  some  Judicial  infatua- 
tion," "  Itt  came  againil  the  rtalm  o/lhe  king  of  Ike  Kulh 
and  [being  defeated]  rrlamej  Io  kit  oicn  Umd  [to  Anti- 
och]" (Dan.  xi,  9;  Juatin.  xxvii,  2).  After  thia  Ptole- 
my "  deiitled  lome  yean  Jroia  [attacking]  Ike  ting  nf 
lie  north"  (Dan.  xi,  8),  lince  tbe  civil  war  between  Se- 
ieucus and  AntiochuH  Hierax,  which  he  fomented,  ae- 
cured  him  from  any  further  Syrian  invasion,  Tbe  re- 
mainder of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  aeema  to  have  been 
qient  chiefly  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  empire. 
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which  he  raised  to  the  bighcst  {Mich  of  its  proqierity. 
His  policy  towards  the  Jewa  «aa  aimilar  to  that  of  hia 
predeceaeon,  and  on  hia  occupation  of  Syria  he  "  oflered 
aaeriScea,  after  tbe  cuatom  of  the  law,  io  acknowledg- 
ment of  bis  luecess,  in  the  Temple  at  Jeruaalem,  and 
added  gifts  worthy  of  his  victory"  (Joseph.  C.  Ap.  ii, 
6).  The  famous  atory  of  the  manner  in  which  Joaeph, 
the  son  of  Tolnas,  obtained  fn>m  him  the  lease  of  the 
revenues  of  Judtea  ia  a  atriking  illustration  botb  of  the 
condition  of  the  eountrvand  of  the  inSuence  of  individ' 
ual  Jews  (id.  Anf.  xii.  4).     See  Onias. 

4.  PTOi.iai\lY,Pliilapilori*ikowirup,i,e./aUier- 
louing').  After  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Euei^tes,  Iba 
line  of  tbe  Ptolemies  rapidly  d^enerated  (Strabo,  svi, 
12,  IS,  p.  798}.  Ptolemy  Philopator,  hia  eldeat  aon,  who 
succeeded  him,  was,  to  tbe  last  degree,  aensuai,  effemi- 
nate, and  debased.  But,  externally,  hia  kingdom  re- 
tained ita  power  and  aptendor ;  and  when  cireumatancci 
forced  him  to  action,  Ptolemy  himseir  abowed  ability 
[Kit  unworthy  of  hia  race.  The  description  of  the  cam- 
paign of  Raphia  (RC.  217)  in  the  book  of  Daniel  gives 
a  vivid  description  of  bis  cliaracter.  "  The  sons  of  Se- 
leucua  [Srieucna  Ceraunus  aud  Antiochus  the  Ureal] 
were  ilirred  ap,  and  auemilrd  a  muUiliuie  of  great 
foreet;  and  one  of  lAem  [Antiochus]  came,  and  oeer~ 
Hosed,  and  paued  lArougk  [even  to  Pelosium :  Polyb. 
V,  63] ;  and  ie  reliinitd  [from  Seleiicia,  to  whicli  he  had 
retired  during  a  faithless  truce:  Polyb.  v,  66];  and 
they  [Antiochus  and  Ptolemy]  mere  $lirred  tip  [in  war] 
even  to  kit  [Antiochus's]  ^orfruii  And  tie  king  of  tie 
Moalk  [Plulemy  Philopator]  mu  morof  vilh  choler,  and 
came  forth  and foagkt  tuith  him  [atRaphia];  inulketel 
forik  a  great  maltttade;  and  Ike  multitude  teal  ginn  into 
jSuAaaif  [tolead  to  battle].  And  the  muUilude  raited 
■Tk//  [proudly  for  the  coiiHict  ],  and  hit  heart  leai  lijted 
vp,andhe  cait  dotnn  ten  Ikouiande  (camp. Polyb.  V, 86); 
bttt  ke  teat  not  irigorotu"  [to  reap  the  fniita  of  hia  victo- 
ry] (Din.  xi,  10-12  J  camp.8Mac&i,l-5).  After  thia 
decisive  succeaa,  Ptolemy  PhUopator  visited  the  neigh- 
boring citiea  of  Syria,  and,  among  othe^^  Jerusalem. 
After  offering  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving  in  the  Temple, 
he  attempted  to  enter  the  sanctuaTy.  A  sudden  paral- 
ysis hindered  his  design;  but  when  he  relumed  to  Al- 
exandria, be  determined  to  inflict  on  the  Alexandrian 
Jews  the  vengeance  for  his  dissppointmenL  In  this, 
however,  he  was  again  hindered;  and  eventually  he 
confirmed  to  them  the  full  privileges  which  they  had 
enjoyed  before.  See  Maccabees,  Thk  Tit [ro  Book  or. 
Tha  reckteasnetB  of  bia  reign  was  further  marked  bj 
the  Brat  inaurrection  of  the  native  Egyptians  against 
their  Greek  rulers  (Polyb.  V,  107).  Thia  waa  put  down, 
and  Ptotemv,  during  the  remainder  of  hia  life,  gave  him- 
aelf  up  to  unbridled  excesses.  He  died  B.C.  205,  and 
was  succeeded  by  hia  only  child,  Ptolemy  V,  Epiphi- 
ncs,  who  was  at  the  time  only  four  or  five  years  old 
(Jerome,  ad  Dnn.  xi,  ll}-12> 


S.  VrouartV,  EpiphBj«t (^Kjrt^atiii,i.i;.iUatlrii>i>i). 
The  reign  of  Itolemy  Epiphanes  was  a  critical  epoch 
in  the  hisloiy  of  the  Jews.  The  rivalry  between  the 
Syrian  and  Egyptian  parties,  which  had  for  some  time 
divided  the  people,  came  to  an  open  mpturo  in  the 
atrugglea  which  marked  his  minority.  The  Syrian 
faction  openly  declared  for  Antiochus  the  Great  when 
he  advanced  on  his  second  expedition  against  Egypt; 
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uid  the  Jews,  who  reniiined  bitbrul  to  the  old  illiancc, 
fled  to  Egypt  ill  great  nunibeni,whercOniu,the  right- 
ful successor  to  th«  bigh-prie9t)iood,notlaDg  afleiwude 
eaubltahed  tlie  lemple  at  Leonlopolia.  (Jerome  [ad 
Dan.  xi,  H]  places  the  flight  of  Oniaa  to  Egj'pl  «ih1  the 
roundatian  of  (he  temple  of  l.eon[opoli»  iu  the  leign  of 
Ptolemv  Epiphaiiea;  but  Oniaa  wu  still  ■  youth  >t  the 
time  or  hia  fathci's  death,  ILC.  cir.  171.)  See  Onias. 
Id  the  strong  language  of  Daniel,  "Tht  rvUnri  of  the 
ptopU  txalled  l/trniieleti  lo  alabliih  the  citioa"  (Dan. 
xi,  14)  — 1«  conlinn  by  the  issue  of  their  attempt  tbe 
truth  of  the  prophetic  word,  and  at  the  same  lime  lo 
forward  anconsciously  tbe  establishment  of  tbe  beav- 
enl;  kingdom  which  they  sought  to  anticipate.  The 
accesHon  vl  Ptcdemy,  and  the  coufuaion  of  a  disputed 
regency  fumisbed  a  favorable  opponunity  for  foreign 
invamon.  "  Maiy  ilood  up  ogamtl  iht  king  of  lit 
toulh,"  under  Antiochiu  the  Great  and  Philip  III  of 
Hacedonia,  who  formed  a  league  for  the  disriMmbn- 
■nent  of  his  kingdom.  ".So  Ue  king  qflhe  noiih  {An- 
tiochus]  camt,  and  cait  up  a  mounl,  and  loot  tie  motl 
fenctd  dly  [Sidon,  to  which  Scopas,  tbe  general  of 
Ptolemy,  had  Bed:  Jerome,  ad  loc.],  and  the  armi  of 
tie  Kuli  did  not  mliifimd"  [at  Paneas,  aC.  198,  where 
Antiochus  gained  a  decisive  victory]  (Dan.  xi,  U,  16), 
The  interference  of  the  Romans,  lo  whom  the  regenta 
bad  turned  for  help,  checked  Antiochus  in  bis  career; 
hut  in  order  la  retain  tbe  provinces  of  (^le-Syria,  Phoe- 
nicia, and  JudKa,  which  be  had  reconquered,  really  un- 
der bis  power,  while  he  seemed  lo  comfdy  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  Romaos,  who  requited  them  lo  be  surren- 
dered to  Ptolemy, ''  ke  gact  iim  [Ftulcmy,  his  daugh- 
ter Cleopatra]  □  youn^  tiiaidea"  [as  his  betrothed  wife] 
(Dan.  xi,  17).  But  in  the  end  bia  policy  only  partially 
BDCceeded.  After  the  maniage  of  Ptolemy  and  Clei>- 
patra  was  consummated  (EC.  193),  Cleopatra  did  "  mX 
Hand  on  hit  tidf,"  but  (uppurted  her  husband  in  main- 
taining the  alliance  with  Home.  The  disputed  prov- 
inces, however,  remained  in  the  poasesHOD  ot  Antio- 
chus; and  Ptolemy  was  poisoned  at  the  time  when  he 
was  preparing  an  expedition  U>  recover  them  from  3e- 
leucus,  the  unworthy  euccesior  of  Antiochus,  B.C.  181. 


6.  Ptolemy  VI,  Piilomifor  {tiXo/iJiTup,  L  e.  molifr- 
loving).  On  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Epiphane%  hia  wife, 
Cleopatrt,  held  tbe  regency  for  her  young  son,  Ptolemy 
Philometcr,  and  preserved  peace  with  Syria  till  she 
died,  B.C.  1T3.  The  government  then  fell  into  unwor- 
thy hands,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  recover  Syria 
(comp.  2  Hare  iv,  21).  Antiochus  Kpiphanes  seems  to 
have  made  the  claim  a  pretext  for  invading  Egypt. 
The  generals  of  Ptolemy  were  defeated  near  Pelusium, 
prDUhlyatlhecloBeofRC.171  (Qinton.^./T.  iii,319; 
1  Mocc.ijlCsq.);  and  in  the  next  year  Antiochus,  hav- 
ing secured  the  person  of  tbe  young  king,  reduced  al- 
most the  whole  of  Egypt  (comp.!  Macc.v,  1).  Mean- 
while Ptolemy  Euergetes  II,  the  younger  brother  of 
Ptolemy  Philnmelor,  assuntcd  the  supreme  power  at 
Alexandria;  and  Anliochus,  under  (he  pretext  of  re- 
covering (he  crown  for  I'hilumetor,  beaieged  Alexan- 
driain  RC.  1G9.  By  (his  lime,  however,  hia  seUish  de- 
signs wcro  apparent:  (he  brothers  were  reconciled, and 
Antiochua  was  obliged  to  acquiesce  fur  the  time  in  the 
arrangement  which  tbey  made.    But  while  doing  to, 
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he  prepared  for  another  invasion  of  Egypt,  and  was  ak 
ready  approaching  Alexandria,  when  he  was  met  by 
the  Koman  embassy,  led  by  C  Popillius  Lienaa,  who,  in 


Iheni 


le  Kumi 


n  bis  in 


ale  retreat  (U.C.  168),  a  command  which  (be  la 
tory  at  Pydna  made  it  impoasihle  to  diaobey.     (Oth- 
ers reckon  only  three  campaigns  of  Antiochus  against 
Egypt  in  171, 170, 168  [Urimm  on  1  Mace  i,  IS].     Yel 
campaign  of  169  seems  clearly  distinguished  from 
le  in  the  years  before  and  after,  though  in  the  de- 
scription of  Daniel  tbe  campaigns  of  170  and  169  ore 
noticed  separately.) 


These  campaigns,  which  are  intimaCety  connected 
with  the  visits  of  Antiochus  to  Jerusalem  in  B.C.  170, 
1C8,  are  briefly  described  in  Dan.  si,  25-30:  "He  [An- 
tiochua} tkalt  ilir  up  hit  potcer  andiit  courage  againtt 
the  kmy  oflhfiovlh  trith  a  great  army ;  Imdiht  king  of 
tht  toulA  [Ptnlemy  Fbilomclor]  akail  U  ilirred  «p  to 
batlle  tcilk  a  rerg  great  and  migilg  armg;  but  it  ihull 
not  iland:  for  liei/  [the  ministers,  as  it  appears,  in 
whom  he  trusted]  ikallfurrcait  dericct  agaiiul  him. 
Yea,  Iheg  that  feed  of  the  portion  nfiii  meal  liall  de- 
itrag  him,  and  hit  army  t/iall  mcff  aaag,  and  mang  thaU 
fall  down  tlaia.  And  both  line  Ungi'  hearli  tkaU  hi 
lo  do  miKhiff,  and  Ihty  liall  iptak  Set  at  one  taiU  [  An- 
tiochus shall  profess  falsely  lo  maintain  the  cause  nf 
Philometor  against  bis  brother,  and  Pbilometor  to  (rust 
ill  his  good  faith]  ;  but  il  ihaU  not  pnaper  [tbe  resist- 
ance of  Alexandria  aholl  presen'o  tbe  independence  of 
Egypt] ;  for  tht  end  thaU  be  at  tie  time  appoinlrd. 
Tken  ikall  he  [Antiochus]  rilum  into  iii  land,  and  hit 
heart  ihatl  be  againtt  the  iolg  cvrmant  i  ondhrthalldo 
etploUi,  and  return  to  hit  oan  land.  At  tie  lime  ap- 
pointed he  thali  return  and  come  toicardt  the  loulh ;  but 
il  ikali  not  be  at  Ike  former,  to  alio  Ike  loiter  time, 
[His  career  shall  be  checked  at  once.]  For  tie  ikipi  of 
Ckittim  [comp.  Numb,  xxiv,  2i :  Che  Roman  fleet]  ihaB 
come  againtl  kim .-  therefore  he  thall  be  diimaged  and 
rclunt  and  hate  inJ^nnlioH  agairat  lie  kolg  covenaia.' 

After  the  discomfiture  of  Antiochus,  Pbilometor  w«* 
for  some  time  occupied  iu  resisting  the  ambitious  de- 
signs of  bis  brolber,wbo  made  two  otlempts  (o  add  Cy- 
prus to  (lie  kingdom  of  Cyrene,  which  was  allotted  to 
him.  Having  effectually  put  down  these  attempts,  he 
turned  his  attention  again  to  SjTia,  During  (he  brief 
reign  of  Antiochus  Eupator  be  seems  to  have  support- 
ed Philip  against  the  regent  Lyeias  (comp.  2  Mace,  ix, 
39).  After  the  murder  of  Eupalor  by  Demetrius  I, 
Philometor  espoused  the  cause  of  Alexander  Balas,  the 
rival  claimant  lo  the  throne,  becauae  Demetrius  had 
made  an  attempt  on  Cyprus ;  and  when  Alexander  hod 
defeated  and  slain  his  rival,  he  accepted  the  overturee 
which  he  made,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Cleopatra 
in  marriage  (B.C.  160 :  J  Mace  x,  61-68),  Yet,  accord- 
ing lo  1  Mace  xi,  1, 10,  etc,  the  alliance  was  not  made 
in  good  faith,  but  only  as  a  means  towards  securing 
possesaiijii  of  Syria.  According  lo  others,  Alexander 
himself  made  a  treacherous  attempt  on  tlie  life  of  Ptol- 
emy (comp.  1  Mace,  xi,  10),  which  caused  him  (o  trans- 
fer his  support  to  Denielrius  II,  to  whom  also  he  gavE 
his  daughter,  whom  he  had  (aben  from  Alexander. 
The  whole  of  Syria  was  quickly  subdued,  and  he  was 
crowned  at  Antioch  king  of  Egypt  and  .^sia  (I  Mace 
xi,  13).   Alexander  made  an  effurt  to  recover  his  crown, 
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bat  was  defeated  by  the  forces  of  Ptolemy  and  Deme- 
trius, and  shortly  afterwards  put  to  death  in  Arabia. 
But  Ptolemy  did  not  long  enjoy  bis  success.  He  fell 
from  his  horse  in  the  battle,  and  died  within  a  few  days 
(1  Maoc  xi,  18),  RC  145. 

Ptolemy  Philometor  is  the  last  king  of  Egypt  who 
is  noticed  in  sacred  histor}',  and  his  reign  was  marked 
also  by  the  erection  of  the  temple  at  LeontopolisL  The 
coincidence  is  worthy  of  notice,  for  the  consecration  of 
a  new  centre  of  worship  placed  a  religious  as  well  as  a 
political  barrier  between  the  Alexandrian  and  Palestin- 
ian Jews.  Henceforth  the  nation  was  again  divided. 
The  history  of  the  temple  itself  is  extremely  obscure, 
but  even  in  its  origin  it  was  a  monument  of  civil  strife. 
Onias,  the  son  of  Onias  III  (Josephus,  in  one  place 
[  Wary  vil,  10, 2],  caUs  him  "  the  son  of  Simon,"  and  he 
appears  under  the  same  name  in  Jewish  legends ;  but  it 
seems  certain  that  this  was  a  mere  error,  occasioned  by 
the  patronymic  of  the  most  famous  Onias  [comp.  Herz- 
feld,  Ge9ch.d.Judenih.  ii,  557]),  who  was  murdered  at  An- 
tioch  KC.  171,  when  he  saw  that  he  was  excluded  from 
the  succession  to  the  high-priesthood  by  mercenary  in- 
trigues, fled  to  Egypt^  either  shortly  after  his  father's 
death  or  upon  the  transfer  of  the  office  to  Alcimus,  B.C. 
162  (Josephus,  Ant,  xil,  9,  7).  It  is  probable  that  his 
retirement  most  be  placed  at  the  later  date,  for  he  was 
a  child,  vote  (Josephus,  Ant,  xii,  5),  at  the  time  of  his 
father's  death,  and  he  is  elsewhere  mentioned  as  one  of 
those  who  actively  opposed  the  Syrian  party  in  Jerusa- 
lem (Josephus,  IKiar,  i,  1).  In  Egypt,  he  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  king,  and  rose,  with  another  Jew.  Dositheus, 
to  the  supreme  command.  In  this  office  he  rendered 
important  services  during  the  war  which  Ptolemy  Phys- 
con  waged  against  his  brother ;  and  he  pleaded  these  to 
induce  the  king  to  grant  him  a  ruined  temple  of  Diana 
(r7}c  dypiaQ  Bovj3a<Trewc)  at  Leontopolis  as  the  site 
of  a  temple  which  he  proposed  to  build  "  after  the  pat- 
tern of  that  at  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  same  dimensions." 
His  alleged  object  was  to  unite  the  Jews  in  one  body 
who  were  at  the  time  "divided  into  hostile  factious, 
even  as  the  Eg^'ptians  were,  from  their  differences  in 
religious  services"  (Josephus,  A  nt,  xiii,  8, 1).  In  defence 
of  the  locality  which  he  chose,  he  quoted  the  words  of 
Isaiah  (Isa.  xix,  18, 19),  who  spoke  of  "an  altar  to  the 
Lord  in  the  midst  of  the  land  of  £g}'pt,"  and,  according 
to  one  interpretation,  mentioned  "  the  city  of  the  Sun" 
(^"l^r?*?  *^*^?)  by  name.  The  site  was  granted  and  the 
temple  built,  but  the  original  plan  was  not  exactly  car- 
ried out.  The  liaos  rose  "  like  a  tower  to  the  height 
of  sixty  cubits"  (Josephus,  War^  vii,  10, 8,  irvpytft  vapa- 
v\f\atov  .  .  .  tf^  ilriKovra  ittjxeiq  ivtarriKOTa),  The 
altar  and  the  offerings  wero  similar  to  those  at  Jerusa- 
lem, but  in  place  of  the  seven-branched  candlestick  was 
"  a  single  lamp  of  gold  suspended  by  a  golden  chain." 
The  service  was  performed  by  priests  and  Levites  of 
pure  descent;  and  the  temple  possessed  considerable 
revenues,  which  were  devoted  to  their  support  and  to 
the  adequate  celebration  of  the  divine  ritual  (Josephus, 
War,  vii,  10j3\  Aid.  xiii,  8, 8).  The  object  of  Ptolemy 
Philometor  in  furthering  the  design  of  Onias  was  doubt- 
less the  sam&  as  that  which  led  to  the  erection  of  the 
**  golden  calves"  in  Israel.  The  Jewish  residents  in 
Egypt  were  numerous  and  powerful;  and  when  Jerusa- 
lem was  in  the  hands  of  the  Syrians,  it  became  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  weaken  their  connection  with 
their  mother  city.  In  this  respect  the  position  of  the 
temple  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  kingdom  was  pe- 
culiarly important  (Jost,  Gesch,  des  Judaahumty  i,  117). 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  Onias  saw  no 
hope  in  the  hellenized  Judaism  of  a  Syrian  province ; 
and  the  triumph  of  the  Maccabees  was  still  unachieved 
when  the  temple  at  Leontopolis  was  founded.  The  date 
of  this  event  cannot,  indeed,  be  exactly  determined. 
Josephus  says  {War^  vii,  10,  4)  that  the  temple  had 
existed  "348  years"  at  the  time  of  its  destruction,  A.D. 
cir.  71 ;  but  the  text  is  manifestly  corrupt    Eusebios 


(ap.  Hieron.  viii,  p.  507,  ed.  Migne)  notices  the  flight  of 
Onias  and  the  building  of  the  temple  under  the  same 
year  (B.C  162),  possibly  from  the  natural  connection 
of  the  events  without  regard  to  the  exact  date  of  the 
latter.  Some  time  at  least  must  be  allowed  for  the  mil- 
itary service  of  Onias,  and  the  building  of  the  temple 
may,  perhaps,  be  placed  after  the  conclusion  of  the  last 
war  with  Ptolemy  Physcon  (B.C.  cir.  154),  when  Jona> 
than  "began  to  judge  the  people  at  Machmas"  (1  Mace, 
ix,  78).  In  Palestine  the  erection  of  this  second  tem- 
ple was  not  condemned  so  strongly  as  might  have  been 
expected.  A  question,  indeed,  was  raised  in  later  times 
whether  the  service  were  not  idolatrous  (Jerus,  Jomoy  43 
(/,  ap.  Jost,  Gesch,  des  Judenthums^  i,  1 19) ;  but  the  Mishno, 
embodying,  without  doubt,  the  old  decisions,  determines 
the  point  more  favorably.  "  Priests  who  had  Ber%'ed  at 
Leontopolis  were  forbidden  to  serve  at  Jerusalem,  but 
were  not  excluded  from  attending  the  public  sen-ices." 
"A  vow  might  be  discharged  rightly  at  Leontopolis  as 
well  as  at  Jerusalem,  but  it  was  not  enough  to  discharge 
it  at  the  former  place  only"  (Afenach.  109  a,  ap.  Jost,  as 
above).  The  circumstances  under  which  the  new  temple 
was  erected  were  evidently  accepted  as  in  some  degree 
an  excuse  for  the  irregular  worship.  The  connection  with 
Jerusalem,  though  weakened  in  popular  estimation,  was 
not  broken ;  and  the  spiritual  significance  of  the  one  Tem- 
ple remained  unchanged  for  the  devout  believer  (Philo, 
De  Monarch,  ii,  §  1,  etc.)>    See  Alexandria. 

The  Jewish  colony  in  Egypt,  of  which  Leontopolis 
was  the  immediate  religious  centre,  was  formed  of  va- 
rious elements  and  at  different  times.  The  settlements 
which  were  made  under  the  Greek  sovereigns,  though 
the  roost  important,  were  by  no  means  the  first.  In 
the  later  times  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  many  "  trusted 
in  Egypt,"  and  took  refuge  there  (Jcr.  xliii,  6, 7) ;  and 
when  Jeremiah  was  taken  to  Tahapanes,  he  spoke  to 
"all  the  Jews  which  dwell  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  which 
dwell  at  Migdol  and  Tahapanes,  and  at  Noph,  and  in 
the  country  of  Pathros"  (Jer.  xliv,  1),  This  colon)', 
formed  against  the  command  of  God,  w^as  devoted  to 
complete  destruction  (Jcr.  xliv,  27) ;  but  when  the  con- 
nection was  once  formed,  it  is  probable  that  the  Per- 
sians, acting  on  the  same  policy  as  the  Ptolemies,  en- 
couraged the  settlement  of  Jews  in  Egypt  to  keep  in 
check  the  native  population.  After  the  Return,  the 
spirit  of  commerce  must  have  contributed  to  increase 
the  number  of  emigrants;  but  the  history  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Jews  is  involved  in  the  same  deep  obscurity  as 
that  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine  till  the  invasion  of  Al- 
exander. There  cannot,  however,  be  any  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  the  power  and  influence  of  the  colony ;  and 
the  mere  fact  of  its  existence  is  an  important  consider- 
ation in  estimating  the  possibility  of  Jewish  ideas  find- 
ing their  way  to  the  West.  Judaism  had  secured,  in 
old  times,  all  the  treasures  of  Egypt,  and  thus  the  first 
instalment  of  the  debt  was  repaid.  A  preparation  was 
already  made  for  a  great  work  when  the  founding  of 
Alexandria  opened  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  tlie 
Jews.  Alexander,  according  to  the  policy  of  all  great 
conquerors,  incorporated  the  conquered  in  his  armies. 
Samaritans  (Josephus,  A  nt.  xi,  8,  6)  and  Jews  (Jose- 
phus, Ant,  xi,  8,  5;  Hecat.  ap.  Joseph.  C.  Ap,  i,  22)  are 
mentioned  among  his  troops ;  and  the  tradition  is  prob- 
ably true  which  reckons  them  among  the  first  settlers 
at  Alexandria  (Josephus,  War,  ii,  18,  7;  C,  Ap,  ii,  4). 
Ptolemy  Soter  increased  the  colony  of  the  Jews  in 
Egypt  both  by  force  and  by  policy;  and  their  num- 
bers in  the  next  reign  may  be  estimated  by  the  state- 
ment (Josephus,  Ant,  xii,  2, 1)  that  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus  gave  freedom  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand. The  position  occupied  by  Joseph  (Josephus, 
Ant,  xii,  4)  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  I  implies 
that  the  Jews  were  not  only  numerous,  but  influentiaL 
As  we  go  onward,  the  legendary  accounts  of  the  per- 
secution of  Ptolemy  Philopator  bear  witness  at  least 
to  the  great  number  of  Jewish  residents  in  'Egypt  (3 
Mace,  iv,  15, 17),  and  to  their  dispersion  throughout  the 
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Delta.  In  the  next  Tcign  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Palestine  who  remained  faithful  to  the  Egyptian  al- 
liance fled  to  Egypt  to  escape  from  the  Syrian  rule 
(comp.  Jerome,  ad  Dan,  xi,  14,  who  is,  however,  con- 
fused in  his  account).  The  consideration  which  their 
leaders  must  have  thus  gained  accounts  for  the  rank 
which  a  Jew,  Aristobulus,  is  said  to  have  held  under 
Ptolemy  Philometor  as  "  tutor  of  the  king"  (Stidmca- 
XoC)  2  Mace,  i,  10).  The  later  histoiy  of  the  Alex- 
andrian Jews  has  already  been  noticed.  See  Alexan- 
dria. They  retained  their  privileges  under  the  Ro- 
mans, though  they  were  exposed  to  the  illegal  oppression 
of  individual  governors^  and  quietly  acquiesced  in  the 
foreign  dominion  (Joeephus,  War^  vii,  10, 1).  An  at- 
tempt which  was  made  by  some  of  the  fugitives  from 
Palestine  to  create  a  rising  in  Alexandria  aher  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  entirely  failed;  but  the  attempt 
gave  the  Romans  an  excuse  for  plundering,  and  after- 
wards (B.C.71)  for  closing  entirely,  the  temple  at  Le- 
ontopolis  (Joeephus,  H^ar,  vii,  10). 

7.  **  The  son  of  Dorymencs"  (1  Mace  iii,  88 ;  2  Maoc. 
iv,  45;  comp.  Polyb.  v,  61),  a  courtier  who  possessed 
great  influence  with  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  He  was 
induced  by  a  bribe  to  support  the  cause  of  Menelaus  (2 
Mace,  iv,  45-50),  and  afterwards  took  an  active  part  in 
forcing  the  Jews  to  apostatize  (2  Mace  vi,  8,  aoconling 
to  the  true  reading).  When  Judas  had  sucoenfully 
resisted  the  first  assaults  of  the  Syrians,  Ptolemy  took 
part  in  the  great  expedition  which  Lysias  organized 
against  him,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  at  Emmaus 
(B.C  166) ;  but  nothing  is  said  of  his  personal  fortunes 
in  the  campaign  (1  Mace  iii,  88). 

8.  The  son  of  Agesarchus  (Ath.  vi,  p.  246  C),  a  Meg- 
alopolitan,  surnamed  Macron  (2  Mace  x,  12),  who  was 
governor  of  Cyprus  during  the  minority  of  Ptolemy 
Philometor.  This  office  he  discharged  with  singular 
fidelity  (Polyb.  xxvii,  12) ;  but  afterwards  he  deserted 
the  Egyptian  service  to  join  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
He  stood  high  in  the  favor  of  Antiochus,  and  received 
from  him  the  government  of  Phoenicia  and  Osle-Syria 
(2  Mace  viii,  8;  x,  11, 12).  On  the  accession  of  Anti- 
ochus Eupator,  his  conciliatory  policy  towards  the  Jews 
brought  him  into  suspicion  at  court.  He  was  deprived 
of  his  government,  and  in  consequence  of  this  disgrace 
he  poisoned  himself,  RC.  cir.  164  (2  Mace  x,  13). 

Ptolemy  Macron  is  commonly  identified  with  Ptole- 
my **the  son  of  Dorymenes;"  and  it  seems  likely,  from 
a  comparison  of  1  Mace  iii,  38  with  2  Mace  viii,  8,  9, 
that  they  were  confused  in  the  popular  account  of  the 
war.  But  the  testimony  of  Athenseus  distinctly  sepa- 
rates the  governor  of  Cyprus  from  "  the  son  of  Doryro- 
enes"  by  his  parentage  It  is  also  doubtful  whether 
Ptolemy  Macron  had  left  Cyprus  as  early  as  B.C.  170, 
when  '^  the  son  of  Dorymenes"  was  at  Tyre  (2  Mace 
iv,  45) ;  though  there  is  no  authority  for  the  common 
statement  that  he  gave  up  the  island  into  the  hands  of 
Antiochus,  who  did  not  gain  it  till  B.C.  168. 

9.  The  son  of  Abubus,  who  married  the  daughter  of 
Simon  the  Maccabee.  He  was  a  man  of  great  wealth, 
and,  being  invested  with  the  government  of  the  district 
of  Jericho,  formed  the  design  of  usurping  the  sovereign- 
ty of  Judoea.  With  this  view  he  treacherously  mur- 
dered Simon  and  two  of  his  sons  (1  Mace  xvi,  11-16; 
Josephus,  Ant,  xiii,  7,  4;  8,  1,  with  some  variations); 
but  John  Ilyrcanus  received  timely  intimation  of  his 
design,  and  escaped.  Hyrcanus  afterwards  besieged 
him  in  his  stronghold  of  Dok;  but  in  consequence  of 
the  occurrence  of  the  Sabbatical  year,  Ptolemy  was  en- 
abled to  make  his  escape  to  Zeno  Cotylas,  prince  of 
Philadelphia  (Josephus,  Ant,  xiii,  8, 1). 

10.  A  citizen  of  Jerusalem,  father  of  Lysimachns,  the 
Greek  translator  of  Esther  (Esth.  xiii).  Whether  this 
is  the  same  Ptolemy  who  is  mentioned  in  the  same 
verse  as  the  carrier  of  the  book  to  Egypt  remains  un- 
certain.   See  Lysxmachus,  1. 

Ptolema^  (nroXc;Mtc)i  the  name  of  two  places 
in  Scripture 


1.  The  same  as  Aecko  (q.  v.).  The  name  is,  in  fact, 
an  interpolation  in  the  history  of  the  place.  The  city 
which  was  called  Accho  in  the  earliest  Jewish  annaU, 
and  which  is  again  the  A  kka  or  St,  Jean  dPAcrt  of  cru- 
sading and  modem  times,  was  named  Ptolemais  in  the 
Macedonian  and  Roman  periods.  In  the  former  of  these 
periods  it  was  the  most  important  town  upon  the  coast, 
and  it  is  prominently  mentioned  in  the  first  book  of 
Blaccabees  (v,  15,  55 ;  x,  1,  58,  60 ;  xii,  48).  In  the  lat- 
ter its  eminence  was  far  outdone  by  Herod's  new  city 
of  Caesarea.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Herod,  on  his 
return  from  Italy  to  Syria,  landed  at  Ptolemais  (Jose- 
phus, AnL  xiv,  15, 1).  Still  in  the  New  Test,  Ptolemais 
is  a  marked  point  in  Paul's  travels  both  by  land  and  sea. 
He  must  have  passed  through  it  on  all  his  journeys 
along  the  great  coast  road  which  connected  Oesarea 
and  Antioch  (Acts  xi,  30 ;  xii,  25 ;  xv,  2, 80 ;  xviii,  4^) ; 
and  the  distances  are  given  both  in  the  Antonine  and 
Jerusalem  itineraries  (Wesseling,  Itim,  p.  158, 584).  But 
it  is  specifically  mentioned  in  Acts  xxi,  7  as  containing 
a  Christian  community,  viuted  for  one  day  by  PauL 
On  this  occasion  be  came  to  Ptolemais  by  sea.  He  was 
then  on  his  return  voyage  from  the  third  missionary 
journey.  The  last  harbor  at  which  he  had  touched 
was  Tyre  (ver.  8).  From  Ptolemais  he  proceeded,  ap- 
parently by  land,  to  Ciesarea  (ver.  8),  and  thence  to  Je- 
rusalem (ver.  17).— Smith.    See  Pauu 

2.  A  place  described  as  poSo^opoCt  9'ote^roducing  (8 
Mace  vii,  17),  and  supposed  to  be  the  op/ioc  HroXc/iat; 
of  Ptolemy  (iv,  5,  57),  in  Central  Egypt,  in  the  Arsino- 
ite  nome,  a  district  still  abounding  in  roaes  (Mannert, 
Geogr,  der  Griedtm  u,  Xomanen,  x,  1,  p.  419;  Ritter, 
Erdkundey  i,  795, 797).— Kitto. 

PtolemaXtes,  a  branch  of  the  Gnostic  sect  of  the 
2d  century,  described  by  Irenseus  as  **  a  bud  from  the 
Yalentinians,"  take  their  name  from  their  leader  Ptol- 
emy (q.  v.),  who  differed  in  opinion  from  Yalentinian 
with  respect  to  the  number  and  nature  of  the  seons,  as 
well  as  the  authorship  and  design  of  some  portions  of 
the  Old  Testament    See  Ptouchy. 

Ptoremee,  Ptolomas'iis,  Ftoromee,  forms 
of  the  name  Ptolemy  sometimes  found  in  the  Apocry- 
phal books  of  Esther  and  Maccabees.    See  Ptolemjbu& 

Ptol'emy.    See  Ftolemacs. 

Ptolemy  was  a  Gnostic  philosopher,  in  whom,  ac» 
conling  to  St.  Irenieus  (Praf.  ad  lib.  i,  Adv,  IJeerS)^  the 
system  of  Valentinus  reached  its  bloom.  Irenieus  gives 
a  full  exposition  of  it  in  his  work  A  dv,  IlarneSy  lib.  i, 
e  1,  8.  Ptolemy  is  also  named  by  TertuUian,  but  with- 
out any  particulars  of  his  history  {Contr,  VaUni,  c 
xxxiii),  and  in  a  very  few  words  by  Philaster  (//ffr. 
e  xxxix),  Augustine  (/ftrr.  e  xiii),  Pmdestinattts  (Hter, 
e  xii),  and  the  continuator  of  Tertullian  (Pseudo- 
Tertullian,  liar,  c  xii).  St.  Epiphanius,  in  his  great 
work  on  heresies  (^Har,  lib.  xxx,  e  iii),  communicates 
a  letter  of  this  Ptolemy  to  Flora,  in  which  the  for- 
mer explains  to  the  lady  the  ftmdamental  features  of 
his  doctrine  The  only  difference  between  the  Ptole- 
mseans  and  the  Yalentinians  in  general  appears  to  have 
been  in  respect  to  the  number  of  aeons  which  they  in- 
vented for  their  respective  systems,  and  the  name  of 
Ptolemy  is  associated  particularly  with  that  of  Herac- 
leon  as  regards  a  duplex  system  of  four.  See  Herac- 
LS0NITK8.  In  the  year  1848  Mr.  Stieren,  who  has  since 
made  himself  more  generally  known  by  his  recently 
commenced  edition  of  the  works  of  St.  Irenseus,  pub- 
lished a  dissertation  nnder  the  title  De  Ptolemai  Gno» 
stici  ad  Floram  Epittola^  etc,  (Jen«,  ap.  C.  Hochhao^ 
sen),  in  which  he  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  doctrine 
contained  in  the  letter  to  Flora  is  at  variance  with  the 
system  of  Ptolemy  as  known  by  the  writings  of  St. 
Irenieus,  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  letter  must  be 
considered  as  apocryphal.  Hefele,  in  the  Tvbinger  Qmn^ 
taUehiifly  1845,  p.  887-896,  undertook  to  show  that  there 
is  no  real  contradiction  between  the  letter  and  the  qra* 
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tcm,  and  that  neither  the  authenticity  nor  the  integrity 
(except  one  maiginal  note  in  cap.  1,  §  6)  of  the  former 
can  be  qaeationedL— Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lexikon, 

8.  V. 

Pii'&  (Namb.  xxvi,  23).    See  Fhuvah. 

Pu^fth,  the  form  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  name  of  two 
men  and  one  woman,  each  different  in  the  Hebrew. 

1.  (Heb.  Purvah',  mO,  1  Chron.  vii,  1.)     See  Phu- 

VAH. 

2.  (Heb.  Pudhf  H^^D,  thought  by  Geseniua  and 
FUrst  to  be  for  n^ilB*),  tplendid;  Sept  ^ovd,  Yulg. 
Phucu)  The  last  named  of  the  two  midwirea  to  whom 
Pharaoh  gave  inatructiont  to  kill  the  Hebrew  male 
children  at  their  birth  (Exod.  i,  15).  RC  cir.  1740. 
In  the  A.  V.  they  are  called  "  Hebrew  midwives,"  a  ren- 
dering which  is  not  required  by  the  original,  and  which 
is  regarded  by  many  as  doubtful,  both  from  the  improb- 
ability that  the  king  would  have  intrusted  the  execu- 
tion of  such  a  task  to  the  women  of  the  nation  he  was 
endeavoring  to  destroy,  as  well  as  from  the  answer  of 
the  women  themselves  in  ver.  19,  *^for  the  Hebrew 
women  are  not  like  the  Egyptian  women  f  from  which 
we  may  infer  that  they  were  accustomed  to  attend  upon 
the  latter,  and  were  themselves  Egjrptians.  If  we  trans- 
late Exod.  i,  18  in  this  way,  **And  the  king  of  Egirpt 
said  to  the  women  who  acted  as  midwives  to  the  He- 
brew women,"  this  difficulty  is  removed.  The  two, 
Shiphrah  and  Puah,  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
chief  and  sepresentatives  of  their  profession ;  as  Aben- 
Ezra  says, '^They  were  chiefs  over  all  the  midwives: 
for  no  doubt  there  were  more  than  600  midwives,  but 
these  two  were  chiefs  over  them  to  give  tribute  to  the 
king  of  the  hire."  According  to  Jewish  tradition,  Shiph- 
rah was  Jochebed,  and  Puah  Miriam ;  '*  because,"  says 
Sashi,  **  she  critd  and  talked  and  murmured  to  the  child, 
after  the  manner  of  the  women  that  lull  a  weeping  in- 
fant." The  origin  of  all  this  is  an  imaginary  piiy  upon 
the  name  Puah,  which  is  derived  from  a  root  signifying 
"  to  cry  out,"  as  in  Isa.  xlii,  14,  and  used  in  Kabbinical 
writers  of  the  bleating  of  sheep. — Smith.  Joeephus  (i4  nt. 
ii,  9,  9)  intimates  that  these  were  Egjrptian  women: 
but  when  it  is  considered  that  no  Egyptian  woman  was 
likely  to  pollute  herself  by  rendering  such  offices  to  a 
Hebrew  woman ;  that  Puah  and  Shiphrah  are  described 
as  fearing  Jehovah  (Exod.  i,  17) ;  that  their  names  are 
Hebrew ;  and  that  though  the  words  n'^*12?n  nh^l^Tsb 
maif  be  translated  *' midwives  of  the  Hebrews,"  they 
more  probably  mean,  as  the  A.  V.  gives  them,  *^  Hebrew 
midwives;"  and  that  had  Moses  intended  to  convev  the 

other  meaning,  he  would  have  written  9tl  PK  ^7, 
reason  will  be  found  for  preferring  the  opinion  that  they 
were  Hebrew  women.— Kit  to. 

3.  (Heb.  Pu'&h,  n»!itt,  perhaps  L  q.  HE,  mouth; 
Sept.  ^ovcij  Vulg.  Phua,)  The  father  of  Tola,  who  was 
of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  and  judge  of  Israel  after  Abim- 
elech  (Judg.  x,  1).  KC.  ante  1819.  In  the  Vulg.,  in- 
stead of  "  the  son  of  Dodo,"  he  is  called  "  the  uncle  of 
Abimelech ;"  and  in  the  Sept.  Tola  is  said  to  be  "  the 
son  of  Phua,  the  son  (vioc)  of  his  father's  brother;" 
both  versions  endeavoring  to  render  ^*  Dodo"  as  an  ap- 
pellative, while  the  latter  introduces  a  remarkable  ge- 
nealogical difficulty.— Smith. 

Public  "Worship  is  the  service  of  the  different 
religious  bodies  open  to  all  worshippers,  and  is  so  desig- 
nated in  distinction  from  minor  services  intended  simply 
as  auxiliaries  to  the  devoted  in  their  religious  life.  It 
is  usually  supposed  to  be  a  service  under  charge  of 
clergy,  though  it  need  not  be  thus  limited.  It  is  at 
any  rate  supposed  to  embrace  a  public  address  in  behalf 
of  the  truth  espoused  by  the  congregation  convened. 
In  the  Christian  Church  the  outward  forms  of  religion 
tended  in  her  very  infancy  to  the  imposing.  From  the 
ancient  temples  the  incense  and  many  customs  of  hea- 
thenism were  transferred  to  the  churches.    By  the  use 


of  tapers  and  perpetual  lamps,  the  solemnity  of  noctur- 
nal festivals  was  combined  with  the  light  of  day.  The 
people  were  called  together  by  a  piece  of  metal  struck 
by  a  hammer,  until  this  method  led  to  the  adoption  of 
beUs  in  the  7th  century.  Soon  after  the  organ  came 
into  use,  and  added  to  the  spectacular  action  of  Chris- 
tian wonhip.  But  notwithstanding  this  unwarranted 
tendency  towards  the  dramatic,  the  expounding  of  Holy 
Scripture  and  prayer  formed  a  principal  part  in  early 
worship.  In  the  Greek  Church  the  principal  part  of 
public  worship  consisted  in  the  sermon,  though  it  was 
often  only  a  rhetorical  amusement  rewarded  by  the 
clapping  of  hands.  As  the  Church  had  been  formed 
under  the  Boman  empire,  it  retained  many  Koman 
usages.  The  first  to  protest  against  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Romish  clergy  were  the  Christians  of  Britain,  who 
wonhipped  in  the  simplicity  of  apostolic  times.  But 
no  effectual  check  was  put  upon  ecclesiastical  usages 
[see  Image -worship]  until  the  great  Reformatory' 
movement  which  resulted  in  restoring  the  beautiful 
and  impressive  order  of  the  Saviour  and  his  disciples. 
See  Worship.  Nearly  all  Protestant  churehes  have 
regulations  regarding  the  form  and  order  of  public  wor- 
ship. In  the  Anglican  service-book  the  rubrics  (q.  v.) 
present  it.  According  to  article  xx,  the  Chureh  has 
power  to  decree  rites  or  ceremonies  that  are  not  con- 
trary to  God*s  Word;  and  according  to  article  xxxiv 
"  it  is  not  necessary  that  traditions  and  ceremonies  be 
in  all  places  one,  or  utterly  like ;  for  all  times  they  have 
been  divers,  and  may  be  changed  according  to  the  di- 
versity of  countries,  times,  and  men's  manners;  so  that 
nothing  be  ordained  against  God*s  WoitL"  But  in  this 
same  article  provision  is  also  made  against  unscriptural 
(popish)  innovations,  as  well  as  against  the  abandon- 
ment of  those  regulations  instituted  by  the  proper  au- 
thority. 

"Whosoever,  through  hiM  private  Jnd^nnent,  wUlingly 
and  purposely  doth  openly  break  the  traditions  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Church,  which  he  not  repnenont  to  tbo 
Word  of  God,  and  be  ordained  and  approved  by  common 
anthoritv,  ought  to  be  rebuked  openly  (that  others  may 
fear  to  do  the  like),  as  he  that  oneods  against  the  com- 
mon order  of  the  Church,  and  harts  the  authority  of  the 
magistrate,  and  woauds  the  consciences  of  weak  breth- 
ren. Every  particular  or  national  Church  hath  authority 
to  ordain,  chance,  and  abolish  the  ceremonies  or  rites  or 
the  Chnrch,  ordained  only  by  man's  authority,  so  that  all 
things  be  done  to  edifying.'* 

Canon  6  provides :  "  ^^oever  shall  affirm  that  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England  by  law  estab- 
lished are  wicked,  auti- Christian,  or  superstitions;  or 
such  as.  being  commanded  by  lawful  authority,  men  who 
are  zealously  and  godly  affected  may  not  with  any  good 
conscience  approve  them,  use  them,  or,  as  occasion  re- 
qnireth,  subscribe  unto  them:  let  nim  be  excommuni- 
cated ipto/aeto^  and  not  restored  until  he  repent,  and  pnh- 
licly  revoke  snch  bis  wicked  errors." 

Canon  80.  "The  churchwardens  or  qnestraen  of  every 
church  and  chapel  shall,  at  the  charge  of  the  parlnh,  pro- 
vide the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  lately  explainea  in 
some  few  points  by  his  majesty's  aatbority,  according  to 
the  laws  and  his  hlghnesa's  prerogative  in  that  behalf; 
and  that  with  all  convenient  speed,  but  at  the  farthest 
within  two  months  after  the  pnollshing  of  these  onr  con- 
stitutions. Every  dean,  canon,  or  prebendary  of  every 
cathedral  or  collegiate  chnrch,  and  all  masters  and  other 
heads,  fellows,  chaplains,  and  tutors  of  or  in  any  college, 
hall,  house  of  learning,  or  hospital,  and  every  public  pro- 
fessor and  reader  in  either  of  the  universities,  or  in  every 
college  elsewhere,  and  every  parson,  vicar,  cnrate,  lect- 
urer, and  every  other  person  in  holy  orderp,  and  every 
schoolmaster  keeping  any  public  or  private  pchoo),  and 
every  person  instructing  or  teaching  any  youth  in  any 
house  or  private  family  as  tutor  or  schoolmaster,  who 
shall  be  incumbent,  or  have  poese^sion  of  any  deanery, 
canonry,  prebend,  mastership,  headship,  fellowship,  pro- 
fessor's place  or  reader's  place,  parsonage,  vicarage,  or 
any  other  -ecclesiastical  dignity  or  promotion,  or  of  any 
cnrate's  place,  lecture,  or  school,  or  shall  instruct  or  teach 
any  yontn  as  tutor  or  schoolroai>ter,  shall  at  or  before  his 
admission  to  be  incumbent,  or  having  possession  afore- 
said, subscribe  the  declaration  following:  'I,  A.  B.,  do 
declare  that  I  will  conform  to  the  litur&ry  of  the  Chnrch 
of  England,  as  it  Is  now  by  law  established'  <19  and  14 
Charles  II,  c.  4,  s.  6,  and  1  William,  sess.  1.  c.  8,  s.  11).  And 
no  form  or  order  of  common  prayers,  aoministration  of 
sacraments,  rites,  or  ceremonies,  shall  be  openly  used  In 
any  chnrch,  chapel,  or  other  place  than  that  which  is  pre- 
scribed in  the  said  book  (9 17>." 
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Canon  4  "Whosoever  ehall  affirm  that  the  form  of 
God*8  worship  iu  the  Cbnrch  of  Eaeland,  establiahed  by 
law,  and  coniaiued  in  the  Book  of  7/ommon  Prayer  and 
Adminietration  of  Sacraments,  It  a  cormpt,  superstitious, 
or  nnlawAil  worship  of  Ood.  or  coutalnetb  anytbing  iu  it 
that  Is  repugnant  to  the  Scriptures,  let  him  be  excommu- 
nicated ipso  /aetOf  and  not  restored  but  by  the  bishop  of 
the  place,  or  archbishop,  after  his  repentance  and  public 
revocation  of  such  his  wicked  error*.'' 

Canon  3S.  "  If  any  minister,  after  he  hath  subscribed  to 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  shall  omit  to  use  the  form 
of  prayer,  or  any  of  the  orders  or  ceremonies  prescribed 
iu  the  Communion  Book,  let  him  be  suspended ;  and  if 
after  a  month  be  do  not  reform  and  submit  himself,  let 
him  be  excommunicated ;  and  then  if  he  shall  not  submit 
himself  within  the  space  of  another  month,  let  him  be  de- 
posed from  the  ministry." 

Canon  18  requires  that  "no  man  shall  cover  hla  head 
in  the  church  or  chapel  in  the  time  of  divine  service,  ex- 
cept he  have  some  intlrmity,  In  which  case  let  him  wear  a 
nightcap  or  coif.  All  manner  of  persons  then  present 
shall  reverently  kneel  upon  their  knees,  when  the  general 
confession,  litany,  or  other  prayers  are  read;  and  shall 
stand  up  at  the  sayins  of  the  Belief,  according  to  the  rules 
In  that  nehalf  prescribed  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
And  likewise,  when  in  time  of  divine  service  the  Lord  Je- 
sus shall  be  mentioned,  due  and  lowlv  reverence  shall  be 
done  by  all  persons  present,  as  It  hatn  lieen  accustomed ; 
testifying  by  these  outward  ceremonies  and  eestures  their 
Inward  hnmilltv,  Christian  resolution,  and  due  acknowl- 
edgment that  tne  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  true  eternal  Son 
of  God,  is  the  only  Saviour  of  the  world,  In  whom  alone 
all  the  mercies,  graces,  and  promises  of  God  to  mankind, 
for  this  life  and  the  life  to  come,  are  fully  and  wholly 
comprised.  And  none,  either  man,  woman,  or  child,  of 
what  calling  soever,  shall  be  otherwise  at  such  times 
busied  in  the  church  than  in  quiet  attendance  to  hear, 
mark,  and  understand  that  which  Is  read,  preached,  or 
ministered :  saying  in  their  due  places  audiblv,  with  the 
minister,  the  Confession,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  ana  the  Creed, 
and  making  such  other  answers  to  the  public  pravers  as  are 
appointed  In  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer:  neither  shall 
tney  disturb  the  service  or  sermon  by  walking  or  talking, 
or  any  other  way ;  nor  depart  out  of  the  church  during 
the  time  of  divine  service  or  sermon  without  some  urgent 
ur  reasonable  cause." 

Canon  U.  "  The  common  prayer  shall  be  said  or  sung 
distinctly  and  reverently,  upon  such  days  as  are  appointed 
to  be  kept  holy  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  their 
eves,  ana  at  convenient  and  usual  tiroes  of  tboee  days,  and 
in  such  places  of  every  church,  as  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese or  ecclesiastical  ordinary  of  the  place  shall  think 
meet  for  the  largeness  or  straitness  of  the  same,  so  as  the 
people  may  be  most  edified.  All  ministers  likewise  shall 
observe  the  orders,  rites,  and  ceremonies  prescribed  iu 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  as  well  in  reading  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  saying  of  prayers  as  in  the  administration 
of  the  sacraments,  without  either  diminishing  in  regard 
of  preaching  or  in  any  other  respect,  or  adding  anything 
in  the  matter  or  form  thereof." 

Preface  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer:  "All  priests 
and  deacons  are  to  say  daily  the  morning  and  evening 
Ipraycr,  either  privately  or  ojienly,  not  being  let  by  sick- 
ness or  some  other  urgent  cause.  And  the  curate  that 
minlstereth  in  every  parish  church  or  chapel,  being  at 
home,  and  not  being  otherwise  reasonably  hindered,  snail 
say  the  same  in  the  parish  church  or  chapel  where  be  min- 
lstereth :  and  shall  cause  a  bell  to  be  tolled  thereunto,  a 
convenient  time  before  he  begin,  that  the  people  may 
come  to  hear  God's  Word,  and  to  pray  with  him." 

The  American  reviewers  omitted  from  the  Prayer-book 
the  46th  canon  of  1832,  which  enjoins  that  "every  minis- 
ter shall,  before  all  sermons  and  lectures,  and  on  all  other 
occasions  of  public  worship,  use  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  as  the  same  is  or  may  be  estAbllsbed  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  General  Convention  of  this  Church.  And 
in  performing  said  service,  no  other  praver  shall  be  used 
than  those  prescribed  by  the  said  book.*^ 

The  Westminster  Directory  enacts: 

"Let  all  enter  the  assembly,  not  Irreverently,  but  in  a 
grave  and  seemly  manner,  taking  their  seats  or  places 
without  adoration,  or  bowing  themselves  towards  one 
place  or  other.  The  congregation  being  assembled,  the 
minister,  after  solemn  calling  on  them  to  the  worshipping 
of  the  great  name  of  God,  is  to  begin  with  prayer.  The 
public  worship  being  begun,  the  people  are  wholly  to  at- 
tend upon  it,  forbearing  to  read  anything  except  what  the 
minister  is  then  reading  or  citing ;  and  abstaining  much 
more  from  all  private  whisperings,  conferences,  saluta- 
tions, or  doing  reverence  to  any  person  present,  or  coming 
in ;  as  also  from  all  gazing,  sleeping,  and  other  Indecent 
behavior  which  may  disturb  the  minister  or  people,  or 
hinder  themselves  or  others  in  the  service  of  God.  If  any, 
through  necessity,  t>e  hindered  from  being  present  at  the 
beginning,  they  ought  not,  when  they  come  into  the  con- 
gregation, to  betake  themselves  to  their  private  devotions, 
but  reverently  to  compose  themselves  to  Join  with  the  as- 
sembly In  that  ordinance  of  God  which  is  then  in  hand." 

This  injunction  to  begin  with  prayer  has  been  univer- 


sally departed  from  in  ScotUnd,  and  the  reason  assigned 
is  this :  "  The  -reader  or  precentor  began  the  service 
with  reading  a  chapter,  and  gave  out  a  psalm  as  the 
minister  came  into  church — so  that  the  minuter,  the 
psalm  being  sung,  began  with  prayer.  But  the  precen- 
tor's function  has  ceased  since  the  middle  or  towards  the 
end  of  last  century,  and  the  minister  now  l)egin8  with 
praise,  doing  himself  what  used  to  be  done  by  his  sub- 
ordinate."   See  Prkcektor;  Reader. 

In  most  of  the  American  churches  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  public  worship  is  the  expounding  of  the  Word 
of  God  by  the  minister  in  a  sermon.  This  is  usually 
preceded  by  song  and  prayer  and  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  followed  by  prayer  and  song.  The  or- 
der of  arrangement  differs,  l}eing  usually  regarded  as 
immaterial  See  Chijrch  :  Clergy  ;  Litany  ;  Pray- 
er; Worship. 

Publican  (rcXwvtyc).  The  word  thus  translated 
belongs  only,  in  the  New  Test.,  to  the  three  Synoptic 
Gospels.  The  class  designated  by  the  Greek  word  were 
employed  as  collectors  of  the  Roman  revenue.  The 
Latin  word  from  which  the  English  of  the  A.  Y.  has 
been  taken  was  applied  to  a  higher  order  of  men.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  glance  at  the  financial  administra- 
tion of  the  Roman  provinces  in  order  to  understand  the 
relation  of  the  two  classes  to  each  other,  and  the  grounds 
of  the  hatred  and  scorn  which  appear  in  the  New  Test, 
to  have  fallen  on  the  former. 

The  Roman  senate  had  found  it  convenient,  at  a  pe- 
riod as  early  as,  if  not  earlier  than,  the  second  Punic 
war,  to  farm  out  at  public  auction  the  vectigalia  (direct 
taxes)  and  the  portoria  (customs,  including  the  octroi 
on  goods  carried  into  or  out  of  cities)  to  capitalists  who 
undertook  to  pay  a  given  sum  into  the  treasury  {inpuh^ 
licutn),  and  so  received  the  name  of  pubiicani  (Livy, 
xxxii,  7).  Contracts  of  this  kind  fell  naturally  into  the 
hands  of  the  e^iteSf  as  the  richest  class  of  Romans. 
These  hnightt  were  an  order  instituted  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Romulus,  and  composed  of  men  of  great  consid- 
eration with  the  government — "the  principal  men  of 
dignity  in  their  several  countries,"  who  occupied  a  kind 
of  middle  rank  between  the  senatora  and  the  people 
(Josephus,^n/.  xii,  4).  Although  these  officers  were, 
according  to  Cicero,  the  ornament  of  the  city  and  the 
strength  of  the  commonwealth,  they  did  not  attain  to 
great  offices,  nor  enter  the  senate,  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinued in  the  order  of  knights.  They  were  thus  more 
capable  of  devoting  their  attention  to  the  collection  of 
the  public  revenue.  Not  unfrequently  the  sum  bidden 
went  beyond  the  means  of  any  individual  capitalist,  and 
a  joint-stock  company  (societcu)  was  formed,  with  one 
of  the  partners,  or  an  agent  appointed  by  them,  acting 
as  managing  director  (jiiagUttr;  Cicero,  Ad  JHv,  xiii, 
9).  Under  this  officer,  who  commonly  resided  at  Rome, 
transacting  the  business  of  the  company,  paying  profits 
to  the  partners  and  the  like,  were  the  submagUtri,  liv- 
ing in  the  provinces.  Under  them,  in  like  manner,  were 
the  portitoretf  the  actual  custom-house  officera-  (doua- 
mer«),  who  examined  each  bale  of  goods  exported  or  im- 
ported, assessed  its  value  more  or  less  arbitrarily,  wrote 
out  the  ticket,  and  enforced  payment.  The  latter  were 
commonly  natives  of  the  province  in  wliich  they  were 
stationed,  as  being  brought  daily  into  contact  with  all 
classes  of  the  population.  The  word  rcXaivai,  which 
etymologically  might  have  been  used  of  the  publicam 
properly  so  called  (rlXi;,  wvB0fiai\  was  used  popularly, 
and  in  the  New  Test,  exclusively,  of  the  portitores.  The 
same  practice  prevailed  in  the  East,  from  which  an  illus- 
tration of  it  has  been  preserved  to  us  by  Josephus.  He 
tells  us  that  on  the  marriage  of  Cleopatra  to  Ptolemy, 
the  latter  received  from  Antiochus  as  his  daughter*s 
dowry  Coele-Syria,  Samaria,  Judauu  and  Phcenicia ;  that 
"  upon  the  division  of  the  taxes  between  the  two  kings, 
the  principal  men  farmed  the  taxes  of  their  several 
countries,"  paying  to  the  kings  the  stipulated  sum ;  and 
that  *'  when  the  day  came  on  which  the  king  was  to  let 
the  taxes  of  the  cities  to  farm,  and  thoae  that  were  the 
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principal  men  of  dignity  in  their  several  ooontrieA  were 
to  bid  for  them,  the  sum  of  the  taxes  together  of  Coele- 
Syria,  and  PhoeniciA,  and  Judsa,  and  Samaria,  aa  they 
were  bidden  for,  came  to  eight  thousand  talents**  (^Ant. 
xit,  4, 1, 4).  Those  thus  spoken  of  by  the  Jewish  his- 
torian as  ''principal  men  of  dignit}*"  were  the  realpu6» 
Uoani  of  antiquity.  In  the  Roman  empire  especially 
they  were  persons  of  no  small  consequence;  in  times  of 
trouble  they  advanced  large  sums  of  money  to  the  State, 
and  towards  the  dose  of  the  republic  they  were  so  gen- 
erally members  of  the  equestrian  order  that  the  words 
equites  and  publicam  were  sometimes  used  as  synony- 
mous (Smith,  Diet.  Gr.  and  Rom,  A  nliq.  s.  v.). 

The  publicam  were  thus  an  important  section  of  the 
equestrian  order.  An  orator  wishing,  for  political  pur- 
poses, to  court  that  order,  might  describe  tbem  as  "  flos 
equitum  Romanomm,  omamentum  civitatis,  firmamen- 
tnm  ReipublicsB"  (Cicero,  Pro  Plane  9).  The  system 
was,  however,  essentially  a  vicious  one — the  most  de- 
testable, perhaps,  of  all  modes  of  managing  a  revenue 
(comp.  Adam  Smith,  Wealth  ofNcUumt,  vol.  ii),  and  it 
bore  its  natural  fruits.  The  puUicam  were  banded  to- 
gether to  support  each  other's  interest,  and  at  once  re- 
sented and  defied  all  interference  (Livy,  xxv,  3).  They 
demanded  severe  laws,  and  put  every  such  law  into  ex- 
ecution. Their  agents,  t\i^  portitortt,  were  encouraged 
in  the  most  vexatious  or  fraudulent  exactions,  and  a 
remedy  was  all  but  impossible.  The  popular  feeling  ran 
strong  even  against  the  equestrian  capitalists.  The 
Macedonians  complained,  as  soon  as  they  were  brought 
under  Roman  government,  that  ^  ubi  publicanus  est,  ibi 
aut  jus  publicum  vanum,  aut  libertas  sociis  nulla"  (Livy, 
xlv,  18).  Cicero,  in  writing  to  his  brother  (^Ad  Quint. 
i,  1,  II),  speaks  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  i\k^ pubUcxmi 
within  bounds,  and  yet  not  offending  them,  as  the  hard- 
est task  of  the  governor  of  a  province.  Tacitus  counted 
it  as  one  bright  feature  of  the  ideal  life  of  a  people  un- 
like his  own  that  there  "  nee  publicanus  atterit"  {Germ, 
29).  For  a  moment  the  capricious  liberalism  of  Kero 
led  him  to  entertain  the  thought  of  sweeping  away  the 
whole  system  of  portoria;  but  the  conservatism  of  the 
senate,  servile  as  it  was  in  all  things  else,  rose  in  arms 
against  it,  and  the  scheme  was  dropped  (Tacitus,  Ann, 
xiii,  50),  and  the  "  immodestia  publicanorum"  (ibid.)  re- 
mained unchecked. 

If  this  was  the  case  with  the  directors  of  the  com- 
pany, we  may  imagine  how  it  stood  with  the  underlings. 
They  overcharged  whenever  they  had  an  opportunity 
(Luke  iii,  13).  They  brought  false  charges  of  smug- 
gling in  the  hope  of  extorting  hush-money  (ibid,  xix, 
8).  They  detained  and  opened  letters  on  mere  su»- 
picion  (Terence,  Phorm.  i,  2, 99 ;  Plautus,  Trinumm,  iii, 
8, 64).  The  injuria  portUorum,  rather  than  the  portoria 
themselves,  were  in  most  cases  the  subject  of  complaint 
(Cicero,  Ad  Quint,  i,  1,  11).  It  was  the  basest  of  all 
livelihoods  (Cicero,  De  Off.  i,  42).  They  were  the 
wolves  and  bears  of  human  society  (Stobeus,  Serm,  ii, 
84).  Tldyrtc  rcXwvac,  irAvng  Hpirayec  bad  become 
a  proverb,  even  under  an  earlier  regime,  and  it  was 
truer  than  ever  now  (Xenoph.  Comic  ap^  Dicsarch. 
Meineke,  Fraff,  Com.  iv,  596).  Of  these  subordinate 
officials  there  appear  to  have  been  two  classes,  both  in- 
cluded by  us  under  the  general  name  puNican — the 
Apxtrtkiivai,  or  **  chief  of  the  publicans,"  of  whom  we 
have  an  instance  in  Zacchseus;  and  the  ordinary  publi- 
cans (riKbJvai),  the  lowest  class  of  servants  engaged  in 
the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  of  whom  Levi,  after- 
wards the  apostle  Matthew,  is  an  example.  The  foi^ 
mer,  the  dp\iT(\uivai,  appear  to  have  been  managers 
under  the  pSbUcani  proper,  or  associations  of  publicans, 
already  spoken  of.  They  were  intrusted  with  the  su- 
pervision of  a  collecting  district,  and  it  was  their  duty 
to  see  that,  in  that  dbtrict,  the  inferior  officers  were 
fidthful,  and  that  the  various  taxes  were  regularly  gath- 
ered in.  Their  situation  was  thus  one  of  much  greater 
consequence  than  that  of  the  ordinary  "publican"  of  the 
Goepels.    They  seem  to  have  possessed  a  much  higher 
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character,  and  many  ofthem  became  wealthy  men.  Zao» 
ctuBus  is  the  only  example  of  an  <if>;^(rcX<uvi|c  mention- 
ed in  the  New  Test.,  and  it  is  the  ordinary  vikStvaif 
neither  the  farmers  of  the  revenues,  nor  the  superin- 
tendents whom  they  employed,  but  a  still  lower  class  of 
servants,  who  most  interest  us.  These  were  not  the 
ptiUftcoiM,  but  the  portitoret  of  the  Roman  empire,  who 
derived  their  name  from  their  levying  the  taxes  known 
as  the  portorieu  The  portoria  included  the  duties  upon 
imported  and  exported  goods,  and  upon  merchandise 
passing  through  the  country — one  important  source  of 
the  w^th  of  Solomon :  "  Besides  that,  he  had  of  the 
merchantmen,  and  of  the  traffic  of  the  spice  merchants" 
(1  Kings  X,  15).  They  included  also  the  tribute  or 
head-money  levied  from  individuals,  and  the  various 
tolls  which  appear  to  have  been  exigible  for  the  use  of 
roads  and  bridges.  They  thus  extended  over  a  large 
number  of  particulars,  and,  however  honorably  and  gen- 
tly the  function  of  the  portitor  had  been  discharged,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  avoid  that  odium 
which  the  taxHSollector  seldom  escapes  from  the  tax- 
payer. But  the  office,  invidious  enough  in  itself,  was  in 
the  ancient  world  rendered  still  more  hateful,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  the  inquisitorial  proceedings  and  the  un- 
scrupulous exactions  of  those  who  discharged  its  duties. 
The  frightful  abuses  practiced  in  conquered  provinces 
by  the  governors  who  were  sent  to  rule  them  are  well 
known  to  all ;  but  the  same  system  of  abuse  marked  the 
whote  army  of  officiala  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
only  that  the  lowest  came  in  contact  with  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  and  that  their  petty  interferences 
and  severities  must  have  been  felt,  under  one  form  or 
another,  by  almost  alL  To  such  an  extent,  indeed,  did 
these  exacUons  proceed,  even  in  the  very  neighborhood 
of  Rome,  that  at  one  time  the  Roman  government,  as 
the  only  means  of  introducing  a  remedy,  abolished  all 
the  import  and  export  duties  in  the  ports  of  Italy 
(Smith,  Diet.  Gr,  and  Rom,  Aniiq,  s.  v.  Portitoies). 

All  this  was  enough  to  bring  the  class  into  ill-favor 
everywhere.  In  Judsa  and  Galilee  there  were  special 
drcumstanoes  of  aggravation.  The  employment  brought 
out  all  the  besetting  vices  of  the  Jewish  character.  The 
strong  feeling  of  many  Jews  as  to  the  absolute  unlaw- 
fulness of  paying  tribute  at  all  made  matters  worse. 
The  Scribes  who  discussed  the  question  (Matt,  xxii,  15) 
for  the  most  part  answered  it  in  the  negative.  The 
Galilsans  or  Herodians,  the  disciples  of  Judas  the  Gau- 
lonite,  were  the  most  turbulent  and  rebellious  (Acts  v, 
37).  They  thought  it  unlawful  to  pay  tribute,  and 
founded  their  refusal  to  do  so  on  their  being  the  people 
of  the  Lord,  because  a  true  Israelite  was  not  permitted 
to  acknowledge  any  other  sovereign  than  God  (Josephus, 
A  nt,  xviii,  2).  The  publicans  were  hated  as  the  instru- 
nients  by  which  the  subjection  of  the  Jews  to  the  Roman 
emperor  was  perpetuated,  and  the  paying  of  tribute  was 
regarded  as  a  virtual  acknowledgment  of  his  sovereign- 
ty. They  were  also  noted  for  their  imposition,  rapine, 
and  extortion,  to  which  they  were,  perhaps,  more  espe- 
cially prompted  by  having  a  share  in  the  farm  of  the 
tribute,  as  they  were  thus  tempted  to  oppress  the  people 
with  illegal  exactions  that  they  might  the  more  speed- 
ily enrich  themselves.  Theocritus  considered  the  bear 
and  the  lion  the  most  cruel  among  the  beasts  of  the  wil- 
derness, and  among  the  beasts  of  the  city  the  publican 
and  the  parasite.  In  addition  to  their  other  faults,  ac- 
cordingly, the  publicans  of  the  New  Test,  were  regarded 
as  traitors  and  apostates,  defiled  by  their  frequent  inter- 
course with  the  heathen,  willing  tools  of  the  oppressor. 
They  were  classed  with  sinners  (Matt  ix,  11 ;  xi,  19), 
with  harlots  (xxi,  81,  32),  with  the  heathen  (xviii,  17). 
In  Galilee  they  consisted  probably  of  the  least  reputable 
members  of  the  fisherman  and  peasant  class.  Left  to 
themselves,  men  of  decent  lives  holding  aloof  from  them, 
their  only  friends  or  companions  were  found  among 
those  who,  like  themselves,  were  outcasts  from  the 
world's  law.    Scribes  and  people  alike  hated  them. 

The  Gospels  present  us  with  some  instances  of  this 
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feeling.  To  eat  and  drink  <*with  publicans"  seema  to 
the  FbariMic  mind  incompatible  ¥rith  the  character  of 
a  recognised  rabbi  (Matt,  ix,  U).  They  spoke  in  their 
acorn  of  our  Lord  as  the  friend  of  publicans  (xi,  19). 
Rabbinic  writings  furnish  some  curious  illustrations 
of  the  same  feeling.  The  Chaldee  Targum  and  R.  Sol- 
omon find  in  **  the  archers  who  sit  by  the  waters'*  of 
Jndg.  V,  11,  a  description  of  the  rtK&vai  sitting  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  or  seas  in  ambush  for  the  wayfarer. 
The  casuistry  of  the  Talmud  enumerates  three  dassea 
of  men  with  whom  promises  need  not  be  kept,  and  the 
three  are  murderers,  thieves,  and  publicans  (AVdiar.  iii, 
4).  No  money  known  to  come  from  them  was  received 
into  the  alms -box  of  the  synagogue  or  the  oorban  of 
the  Temple  (^Baba  Kama,  x,  1).  To  write  a  publican's 
ticket,  or  even  to  carry  the  ink  for  it  on  the  Sabbath- 
day,  was  a  distinct  breach  of  the  commandment  {Skabb. 
viii,  2).  They  were  not  fit  to  sit  in  Judgment,  or  even 
to  give  testimony  (i9aiiA«dr.foL  25, 2).  Sometimes  there 
is  an  exceptional  notice  in  their  favor.  It  was  recorded 
aa  a  special  excellence  in  the  father  of  a  rabbi  that, 
having  been  a  publican  for  thirteen  years,  he  had  les- 
sened instead  of  increasing  the  pressure  of  taxation 
(ibid.').  The  early  Christian  fathers  take  up  the  same 
complaint  '*  Publicanus  ex  officio  peccator,"  exclaims 
Tertullian;  and  from  the  exhaustless  vocabulary  of 
Chiysostom  they  have  heaped  upon  them  every  epithet 
of  abuse.  See  the  passages  bearing  upon  this  point  in 
Wetstein's  note  on  Matt  v,  46;  also  Suicer's  Thesaurus, 
8.V.  TeXif^C;  Groilus,  Ad  Matt  xviii;  Ughtfoot,  ^Tor. 
HA,  ad  Matt,  xviiL 

The  dass  thus  practically  excommunicated  furnished 
some  of  the  eariiest  disciples  both  of  the  Baptist  and 
of  our  Lord.  Like  the  outlying,  so-called  **  dangerous 
classes"  of  other  times,  they  were  at  least  free  from  hy- 
pocrisy. Whatever  morality  they  had  was  real,  and  not 
conventionaL  We  may  think  of  the  Baptist's  preach- 
ing as  having  been  to  them  what  Wesley's  was  to  the 
colliers  of  Kingswood  or  the  Cornish  miners.  The  pub- 
lican who  cried  in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit,  '*  God  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner"  (Luke  xviii,  18),  may  be  taken 
as  the  representative  of  those  who  had  come  under  this 
influence  (Matt  xxi,  82).  The  Galilsuin  fishermen  had 
probably  learned,  even  before  their  Master  taught  them, 
to  overcome  their  repugnance  to  the  publicans  who  with 
them  had  been  sharers  in  the  sadae  baptism.  The  pub- 
licans (Matthew  perhaps  among  them)  had  probably 
gone  back  to  their  work  learning  to  exact  no  more  than 
what  was  appointed  them  (Luke  iii,  18).  However 
startling  the  choice  of  Matthew,  the  publican,  to  be  of 
the  number  of  the  twelve  may  have  seemed  to  the 
Pharisees,  we  have  no  trace  of  any  perplexity  or  offence 
on  the  part  of  the  disciples. 

The  position  of  Zacch«us  as  an  Apxtrikiifvti^  (Luke 
xix,  2)  implies  a  position  of  some  importance  among 
the  persons  thus  employed.  Possibly  the  balsam  trade, 
of  which  Jericho  was  the  centre,  may  have  brought 
larger  profits;  possibly  he  was  one  of  the  suhmagittri 
in  immediate  communication  with  the  bureau  at  Home. 
That  it  was  possible  for  even  a  Jewish  publican  to  at- 
tain considerable  wealth  we  find  from  the  history  of 
John  the  rcXitfviTC  (Josephus,  War,  ii,  14,  4),  who  acts 
with  the  leading  Jews  and  offers  a  bribe  of  eight  talents 
to  the  procurator,  Gesstus  Florus.  The  fact  that  Jericho 
was  at  this  time  a  city  of  the  priests — 12,000  are  said  to 
have  lived  there — ogives,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  a  special 
significance  to  our  Lord's  preference  of  the  house  of 
Zacchflsus.  When  Jesus  visited  the  house  of  Zaccheus, 
who  appears  to  have  been  eminently  honest  and  up- 
right, lie  was  assured  by  him  that  he  was  ready  to  give 
one  half  of  his  goods  to  the  poor,  and  if  he  had  taken 
anything  from  any  man  by  false  accusation,  to  '*  restore 
him  fourfold"  (Luke  xix,  8).  This  was  in  reference  to 
the  Roman  law,  which  required  that  when  any  farmer 
was  convicted  of  extortion  he  should  return  four  times 
the  value  of  what  he  had  firaudulently  obtained.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  either  Zacchieus  or  Matthew 


had  been  guilty  of  unjust  practices,  or  that  there  waa 
any  exception  to  their  chancters  beyond  that  of  being 
engaged  in  an  odious  employment  Some  other  exam- 
ples of  this  occur.  Suetonius  ( Vetp,  1)  mentions  the 
case  of  Sabinus,  a  collector  of  the  fortieth  penny  in  Asia, 
who  had  several  statues  erected  to  him  by  the  cities  of 
the  province,  with  this  inscription,  **  To  the  honest  tax- 
farmer."— Kitto;  Smith;  Fairbaim.  See  BiUe  Edueo" 
tor,  iii,  193.  For  monographs  on  the  publicans^  see  Yd- 
beding,  Index  Programmatum,  p.  52, 67.  See  Tax-G ath- 

BBER. 

Pablicftnl,  English  Waldenses  (q.  v.),  of  whom 
Rapin,  m  relating  the  transactions  of  the  councils  of 
Henry  II,  gives  the  following  account,  on  the  authority 
of  archbishop  Usher :  **  Henry  ordered  a  council  to  meet 
at  Oxford  in  1166,  to  examine  the  tenets  of  certain  here- 
tics, called  PubHcani,  Very  probably  they  were  disd- 
plea  of  the  Waldenses,  who  began  then  to  appear. 
When  they  were  asked  in  the  council  who  they  were, 
they  answered  they  were  Christians  and  followers  of  the 
apostles.  After  that,  being  questioned  upon  the  Creed, 
their  replies  were  very  orthodox  as  to  the  Trinity  and 
incarnation.  But  (says  Rapin)  if  the  historian' is  to 
be  depended  on,  they  rejected  baptism,  the  Eucharist, 
marriage,  and  the  communion  of  saints.  They  showed 
much  modesty  and  meekness  in  their  whole  behavior. 
When  they  were  threatened  with  death,  in  order  to 
oblige  them  to  renounce  their  tenets,  they  only  said, 
'  Blessed  are  they  that  suffer  for  righteousness*  sake.' " 
Thero  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  what  were  their 
sentiments  on  these  heretical  points.  When  a  monk 
says  they  rejected  the  Eucharist,  it  is  to  be  understood 
they  rejected  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation ;  when 
he  says  they  rejected  marriage,  he  means  that  they  de- 
nied it  to  be  a  sacrament,  and  maintained  it  to  be  a  civil 
institution ;  when  he  says  they  rejected  the  communion 
of  saints,  nothing  more  is  to  be  understood  than  that 
they  refused  to  hold  communion  with  the  corrupt 
Church  of  Rome ;  and  when  he  says  that  they  rejected 
baptism,  we  understand  by  it  that  they  rejected  the  bap- 
tism of  infants.  These  were  the  errors  for  which  they 
were  branded  with  a  hot  iron  in  their  foreheads.  See 
Ivimey,  Hist,  of  the  Bapiiete,  i,  56  sq. ;  Brown,  Beliff. 
Cyclop,  s.  V. 

Publitui  (Gnedzed  HoirXioc),  the  chief  roan— 
probably  the  governor— of  Mdita,  or  Malta,  who  re- 
ceived and  lodged  Paul  and  his  companions  on  the  oc- 
casion of  their  being  shipwrecked  off  that  island  (Acta 
xxviii,  7)  A.D.  55.  It  soon  appeared  that  he  was  en- 
tertaining an  angd  unawares,  for  Paul  gave  proof  of  his 
divine  commission  by  miraculously  healing  the  father 
of  Publius  of  a  fever,  and  afterwards  working  other 
cures  on  the  dck  who  were  brought  to  him.  Publius 
possessed  property  in  Mdita:  the  distinctive  title  given 
to  him  is  "  the  first  (arpiuroc)  of  the  island ;"  and  two 
inscriptions — one  in  Greek,  the  other  in  Latin — have 
been  found  at  CivitaYecchia,  in  which  that  apparently 
official  title  occurs.  An  inscription  found  in  Malta  desig- 
nates the  governor  of  the  island  by  the  same  title.  (See 
Lewin's  St,  Paul,  ii,  209,  where  the  originals  are  given, 
showing  this  to  be  the  onlj*  natural  interpretation.) 
Publius  may  perhaps  have  been  the  delegate  of  the  Ro- 
man pr»tor  of  Sicily,  to  whose  jurisdiction  Melita,  or 
Malta,  bdonged.  The  Roman  martyrologies  assert  that 
he  was  the  first  bishop  of  the  island,  and  that  he  was 
afterwards  appointed  to  succeed  Dionysins  as  bishop  of 
Athena.  Jerome  records  a  tradition  that  he  was  crowned 
with  martyrdom  (Z>e  Virie  JUutt,  xix ;  Baron,  AtmaL  i, 

554) Smith.     See  Walch,  De  Publio  irfMri^  Melii€»- 

tium  (Jen.  1755). 

Pacoi,  Fkakcbsco  (Lat  Pueciue),  an  Italian  theolo- 
gian, noted  as  the  founder  of  a  heretical  school,  flourished 
in  the  16th  century.  He  was  a  native  of  Florence,  and 
bdonged  to  a  noble  and  andent  family  which  produced 
three  cardinals.  He  went  to  Lyons  to  engage  in  com- 
meroe,  but  having  aasiated  in  the  rdigious  disputca  to 
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ffeqaent  tt  that  epoch,  he  left  his  countcy  to  give  him- 
self to  the  study  of  theology.  From  Lyons  he  went  to 
England,  and  in  1574  he  took  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts  at  Oxford.  In  adopting  the  greater  part  of  the 
opinions  of  the  Reformation,  he  expected  to  make  ample 
use  of  that  most  precious  conquest,  liberty  of  search ; 
he  Joined  himself  to  no  sect,  or,  rather,  he  took  from 
each  that  which  best  accorded  with  his  own  mind,  nat- 
urally bold  and  restless.  This  independence  created  for 
him  enemies  and  disputes  in  all  the  countries  which  he 
visited ;  he  led  a  wandering  life,  and  instead  of  passing 
for  a  person  of  troubled  mind  in  search  of  truth,  he  was 
loaded  with  invectives  and  charged  with  fanaticism. 
At  Oxford,  being  a  candidate  for  a  chair,  he  was  advised 
to  write  a  thesis  De  Fide  in  Dtum  qua  et  qualis  tity  and 
raised  the  opposition  of  all  his  future  colleagues,  less  by 
the  scruples  which  he  had  shown  of  the  method  of  com- 
prehending God  than  because  he  had  openly  combated 
the  dogmas  of  Calvinism.  Pucci  then  went  to  Basle, 
and  there  made  the  acquaintance  of  Faustus  Socinua, 
but  a  dispute  that  he  had  with  him  about  the  first  man, 
and  his  ideas  of  universal  mercy,  exposed  h^m  anew  to 
persecution.  Exiled  from  Basle  in  1578,  he  returned 
to  London,  where  his  opinions,  too  frankly  expressed, 
caused  him  to  be  imprisoned.  After  his  release,  he  took 
refuge  in  the  Low  Countries ;  but  always  studying,  writ- 
ing, and  disputing,  he  did  not  find  his  halting-place  un- 
til he  reached  Poland.  At  Cracow  he  encountered  two 
Englishmen— John  Dee  and  Edward  Kelly,  companions 
of  John  k  Laski;  they  won  Pucci  to  the  study  of  oc- 
cult science,  and  persuaded  him  that  by  familiar  inter- 
course with  spirits  he  would  have  the  privilege  of  dis- 
covering much  that  was  unknown.  The  attraction  of 
the  marvellous,  and  the  novelty  of  the  phenomena  that 
John  Dee  seemed  to  control,  were  strong  enough  to 
attach  Pucci  for  four  years.  The  papal  nuncio  at 
Prague  became  acquainted  with  Pucci,  and  by  his  per- 
sonal influence  drew  him  into  the  bosom  of  the  Romish 
Church  in  1586.  In  1592  Pucci  wrote  a  book  dedicated 
to  pope  Clement  VIII,  under  the  title  De  Chritti  Salvo- 
torit  EfficacUcUe  (Gouda,  1592),  in  which  he  used  new 
arguments  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  universal 
atonement  as  follows :  *'  Christ  having  made  an  atone- 
ment for  all  men  by  his  death,  no  other  means  are 
now  necessary  for  salvation  than  those  which  are  pro- 
vided by  natural  religion,  and  not  only  those  who  bear 
the  name  of  the  Saviour,  but  all  honest  men,  can  be 
saved,  even  in  paganism."  The  doctrine  thus  espoused 
was  not  likely  to  please  the  pontiff,  though  he  was  hon- 
ored by  the  dedication,  and  Pucci  was  made  so  uncom- 
fortable that  in  1595  there  came  from  him  a  public  re- 
traction of  his  preceding  opinions^  He  then  received 
sacerdotal  ordination,  and  became  secretary  of  cardinal 
Pompey,  with  whom  he  passed  the  last  years  of  his  life 
in  peace.  He  died  in  1600.  He  had  composed  the  fol- 
lowing couplet  to  be  engraved  upon  his  tomb : 

"Inrenl  portnm:  spes  et  fortnna,  valete ! 
Nil  mihl  vobiscnm,  Indite  none  alios." 

Some  authors  have  asserted  without  proof  that  Pucci 
was  sent  to  Rome  and  burned.  See  Umvenalitt  Qiuar- 
terfy,  July,  1878,  art«  i ;  Ittig,  De  Pueeianumo ;  Schmid, 
Dr.  F.  Puccio  in  NcUuraliatit  ei  Indifferentiitit  Redivivo 
(lips.  1712,  4to) ;  Bayle,  Hitt.  Diet,  b,  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Pucoianltea  is  the  name  of  the  followers  of  Fran- 
cesco Pucci  (q.  v.),  a  class  of  Italian  Universalists.  See 
Uniyersalisx. 

Pacelle,  AbbiC,  a  French  ecclesiastic  who  flourished 
in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century,  is  noted  as  one  of 
the  ablest  defenders  of  the  Gallican  liberties.  He  was 
bom  at  Paris  in  1655,  and  was  in  Parliament  in  1714 
when  the  adoption  and  registration  of  the  bull  Umgenihu, 
which  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  the  Jansenists  (q.  v.), 
was  discussed,  and  he  most  vigorously  opposed  this  act 
on  the  part  of  the  French  state.  He  was  then  one  of  the 
clerical  counsellors  of  the  "  Grand  Chamber."  In  1780, 
also^  after  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  De  VintimiUe,  at- 


tempted to  enforce  the  UmgemtuSf  and  the  king  had 
suffered  the  "  lit  de  Justice"  to  strengthen  the  papists, 
Pucelle  stood  strong,  and  caused  the  counsellors  to  keep 
their  places  and  assert  the  independence  and  supremacy 
of  the  temporal  power  of  France  over  Roman  ecclesiasti- 
dsm.  They  contended  that  it  does  not  belong  to  eccle- 
siastics to  define  the  limits  between  civil  and  spiritual 
authority ;  that  the  laws  of  the  Church  do  not  become 
laws  of  the  State  until  they  are  sanctioned  and  promul- 
gated by  the  sovereign ;  and  that  the  ministers  of  the 
Church  are  accountable  to  the  kuig  and  the  Parliament 
for  any  offence  against  the  statute  law  of  the  realm 
(see  Mimoirei  da  Marechal  Due  de  Richelieu,  iii,  208). 
It  was  the  first  step  of  the  opposition  of  the  clergy  of 
France  to  the  crown  and  the  hierarchy.  See  Francs; 
Gallicam  Church.  Of  Pucelle*s  personal  history 
nothing  further  is  accessible  to  us  than  that  he  was 
obliged  to  go  into  exile  after  1782,  and  returned  only 
when  peace  was  concluded  between  court  and  Parlia- 
ment. He  died  at  Paris  Jan.  7,  1745.  See  Guettee, 
Hisi.de  rEgliee  de  France;  Jer\'is,  Hist,  Ch.  of  France, 
ii,  220,  231,  272.     (J.H.W.) 

Pticbta,  Christian  Rudolph  Hbinrich,  a  Lu- 
theran minister,.was  bom  Aug.  19, 1808,  at  Cadolzburg, 
in  Bliddle  Franoonia.  After  having  received  his  pre- 
paratory education,  he  entered  the  university  in  1826, 
and  studied  at  Erlangen  and  Berlin.  In  1832  he  was 
appointed  vicar  at  Munich,  in  1837  he  went  to  Erlangen 
as  private  teacher,  and  in  1839  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  philosophy  and  religion  at  the  newly  founded  lyceum 
in  Speyer.  Being  mentally  and  phjrsically  broken  down 
by  too  much  work,  he  retired  from  his  professorship  un- 
til 1842,  when  he  took  charge  of  the  small  congregation 
at  Eyb,  not  far  from  Anspach.  Here  he  wrote  his 
Morgen-  wtd  A  bendandachten  (Erlangen,  1843).  For  ten 
yean  he  labored  at  Eyb,  in  the  meantime  restoring  his 
broken  health.  In  1852  he  was  called  as  second  pastor 
of  St.  James's  to  Augsburg,  advanced  in  1856  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  first  pastor,  and  died  Sept.  12, 1858.  Pnchta 
was  one  of  the  most  excellent  of  modem  hymnists,  his 
hymns  being  full  of  depth  and  richness  of  thought.  Be- 
sides his  Morgen'  und  A  bendandachten,  he  also  published 
Der  HausaUar  (Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1857) ;  Hand- 
bueh  der praktischen  Katechese  (Stuttgart,  1854),  1st  pt. 
His  hymns  are  found  in  Knapp's  Liederschatz  and  in 
some  of  our  modem  hymn-bookSb  See  Knapp,  Biogra" 
phy  ofPuchta,  printed  in  the  preface  to  Puchta's  hymns 
(Stuttgart,  1860),  p.  iv-xxiii ;  A  ugAurgerA  llgememeZei' 
tung,  1858,  No.  268 ;  Koch,  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Kir- 
chenliedeSf  vii,  277  sq. ;  Zuchold,  BibUotheca  Theologica, 
ii,  1021 ;  Hauck,  TheoL  JahreAericht,  1865,  p.  404  sq. 
(B.P.) 

Pudari  were,  in  the  Indian  my  thology,  gigantic  be- 
ings with  flaming  hair  and  a  number  of  arms,  who  were 
hd4  in  great  honor  as  protectora  of  the  cities.  Temples 
were  built  in  their  honor  outside  of  the  places  which 
stood  under  their  guard.  Sacrifices,  even  human  victims, 
were  offered  to  them. — Vollmer,  Wdrterb,  d.  MyihoU  b,  v. 

Padas,  an  Indian  god  whom  we  find  frequently  in 
the  company  of  Ixora  (one  of  the  incarnations  of  Siva). 
Nothing  is  known  as  to  his  attributes.  His  appearance 
is  strange  and  grotesque :  he  is  small,  with  an  enormous 
belly;  his  head  is  surrounded  with  snakes;  another  snake 
winds  itself  in  many  circles  around  his  legs,  chest,  and 
arms;  his  right  hand  holds  a  staffl — ^Yollmer,  Worterb, 
d  MgthoL  a,  v. 

Pa'dens  (Gnecized,  Ttov^ric),  a  Christian  friend  of 
Timothy  at  Rome.  St,  Paul,  writing  about  A.D.  64, 
says,  "  Eubulus  greeteth  thee,  and  Pudens,  and  linus, 
and  Claudia**  (2  Tim.  iv,  21).  Pudens  is  commemo- 
rated in  the  Byzantine  Church  on  April  14,  in  the  Ro- 
man Church  on  May  19.  He  is  included  in  the  list 
of  the  seventy  disciples  given  by  Pseudo-Hippolytus. 
Papebroch,  the  BoUandist  editor  (/I  eta  Sanctarumy  Mail, 
iv,  296),  while  printing  the  legendary  histories,  distin- 
guishes between  two  saints  of  this  name,  both  Roman 
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•cnaton— one  the  hoat  of  St.  Peter  and  friend  of  St. 
Paul,  martyred  ander  Nero ;  tlie  other  the  gnndsoii  of 
the  former,  living  ibout  A.D,  160,  tbe  father  of  Navi~ 
tua,  Tiroolby  (who  ia  aaid  to  have  preached  the  Goepel 
in  Britain),  Priiedu,  and  Pudentiina,  whoH  houie.  in 
the  valley  between  the  Viminal  hill  and  the  Ewjuiline, 
aerved,  in  hii  lifetime,  for  the  uaenibly  of  Roman  Cbru- 
tiana,  and  a^nvarda  gave  place  to  a  church,  now  the 
Cbuich  of  Sta.  Pudeniian^  a  ebort  diiluice  at  the  bacit 
of  the  Baailica  of  Sla.  Haria  Maggiore.  Earlier  writers 
(aaB)UODitu,'4im.44,§  01^  69, §  18;  162)  are  dispoud 
to  believe  m  tbe  existence  of  one  Pudcns  only.  About 
the  end  of  the  16lh  century  it  waa  observed  (F.deHon- 
ceaux,  L'ccL  Chriiliana  IWrrii  Britataiica  Incunabulu, 
Toumir,  1614;  Eslius,  or  bis  editor;  Abp.  Parker,  De 
A  tUiquil.  Britaim.  EccL  1606 ;  M.  Alford,  A  nuitu  Eai. 
Brit.  1663 ;  Camden,  Snlamtia,  I58G)  that  Martial,  tbe 
Spanish  poet,  who  went  u  Rome  A.D.  G£  or  earlier,  in 
bis  twenty-third  year,and  dwelt  there  for  nearly  forty 
yean,  mentions  two  conlemporariet,  Pudena  and  Clau- 
dia, aa  husband  and  wife  (Hpig.  iv,  13) ;  that  he  men- 
tions Pudena  or  Aulus  Pudens  in  i,8U;  iv,!9;  v,4S; 
vi,6S;  vii,  11,  97;  Claudia  or  Claudia  Kuflna  in  viii, 
.'  GO)  si,  53;  and,  it  might  be  added,  Linus,  in  1,76;  ii, 
M;  iv,G6;  ii,26;  xiL,49.  That  Timatby  and  Martial 
should  each  have  three  friends  hearing  the  same  names 
at  the  same  time  and  place  is  at  least  a  very  singulai 
coincidence.  The  poet's  Pudens  was  his  intimate  aiv 
quaintance,  an  admiring  critic  of  his  epigrams,  an  im- 
moral man  if  Judged  by  the  Christian  rule.  He  wai 
an  Umbrian  and  a  sgldier.  First  be  appears  aa  a  cen- 
tarioD  aspiring  to  become  a  primipiluai  alterwards  he 
is  on  military  duty  iu  the  remote  north,  and  the  poet 
hopes  that  on  hij  return  thence  be  may  be  raised  ' 
equestrian  rank.  Uis  wife  Claudia  is  described  as  of 
^itisb  birth,  of  remarkable  beauty  and  wit,  and  the 
mother  of  a  fiourisbiog  family.  A  Latin  inscription 
fonnd  in  1728  at  Cbicb«iler  connecU  a  [Pudjens  with 
Britain  and  with  the  Claudiao  uanic.     It  is  aa  fol- 
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Bomaniiing  Briton*  of  that  ^me  with  Claudia  Buflna 
and  with  Chriatianity  (see  Uusgrmve,  quoted  by  Fabri- 
'  IB,  Lux  Ecaogrlu,  p.  TD2).  The  wife  of  Aulus  Plan- 
is,  who  commanded  in  Britain  from  A.D.  43  to  A.D. 
G2,  waa  Pomponia  Giccina,  and  tbe  RuH  were  ■  bnnch 
or  ber  bouse.  She  was  accused  at  Rome,  A.D.  67,  on  a 
capital  charge  of  "  foreign  superstition ;"  was  acquitted, 
and  lived,  for  nearly  forty  yean,  in  a  itale  of  austere 
and  mysterious  melancholy  (Tacit.  Atn.  xiii.  S2).  We 
know  from  the  EjHstle  to  the  Romans  (ivi,  13)  that  the 
RuQ  were  well  represented  among  the  Roman  Chris- 
tians in  A.D.  65.  Modem  researches  among  the  Col- 
umbaria at  Rome,  appropriated  to  members  of  tbe  im- 
perial hoasebold,  have  brought  to  light  an  inscription 
in  which  the  name  of  Pudens  occnn  as  that  of  a  ser- 
vant of  Tiberias  or  Claudius  {Journal  ofVlauical  and 
Sarrtd  PAilolnfff.iv,  TG).— Smith. 

In  certain  ancient  documents,  called  tbe  Jcfs  o/ Pot- 
ior, it  is  recorded  that  Pudens,  alter  the  death  of  his 
wife,  desired  that  his  house  sbonld  be  consecrated  aa  a 
church,  and  that  this  was  done ;  that  subsequently,  at 
his  daughters'  request,  a  baptiil4!rf  waa  conitnicted 
there;  that  these  daughters  gathered  together  their 
slaves,  both  from  tbe  city  and  from  their  rannlry  poa- 
sessions,  and  gave  liberty  to  those  who  were  Christian^ 
and  exhorted  thoao  who  were  not  believen  in  the  holy 
taw  of  Christ,  and  that  the  act  ofmanumisuon  was  cel- 
ebrated  in  the  lilh  (ebnrch)  eitabliihed  by  Pudens; 
that  there,  also,  in  a  lime  of  persecution,  Praxedis  add 
Pudentisna  sheltered  those  who  through  their  instru- 
mentality had  become  heUevers;  and  that  afterwards, 
when  the  latter,  and  her  brotber  Novitus  also,  were 
dead,  his  property,  with  the  consent  of  Timotheus,  paB- 
ed  into  the  bands  of  Praxedis,  by  whose  reqnnt  the 
(Aenwe,  or  baths,  of  Novatua,  which  are  described  as 
spadous  and  no  longer  in  use,  were  consecrated  as  a 
cbnrcb,  in  the  name  of  Fudenliana,by  Pioa  (bishop  of 
the  Church  in  Rome,  A.D.  139-166).  In  this  place,  it 
ia  further  reported,  l4us  also  contecrated  a  baptistery. 
Here,  moreover,  it- 
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Facsimile  of  the  Pudens  InscrlptloD  at  Chichester, 
lows,  if  w«  SD  out  the  usual  abbreviations :  "  [N]e|i-   of  Pudentii 
Uino  et  Hinervae  templnm  [prjo  salute  domus  divi-   Damasus 
nae  auctoritate  Tiberii  Claudii  [Cojgidobni  regis  le-   may  be 
gati  August!  in  Brit.,  [colle]giam  fabrorum  et  qui  in 
eo  [a  Bscris  sunt]  de  suo  dedicaverunt,  donante  aream 
[Pud]en[e,  Pudcntini  filio."     A  comer  of  the  stone  waa 
broken  off,  and  the  letters  within  brackets  have  been 
inserted  on  conjecture.    The  inscription  thus  commem- 
orates tbe  erection  of  a  temple  by  a  guild  of  carpenters, 
with  the  sanction  of  king  Tiberius  Claudius  Cogidnb- 
nus,  the  site  being  Iba  gift  of  [Pudjens,  the  son  of 
Pudentinus.     Cogiduhnus  was  a  native  king,  appoint- 
ed and  supported  by  Rome  (Tacit,  .^^rioofu,  14).     He 
reigned  with  delegated  power  probably  from  A.D.  62 
to  A.D.  70.     If  he  bad  a  daughter,  she  wonld  inherit 
tbt  name  Qaudia,  and  might,  perhaps  aa  a  boaUge,  he 
educated  at  Rome.    Another  link  seems  to  connect  the 
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.    The  same  fact  is  said  tc 

le  latter  part  of  the  4th  cenluiy.  These 
repetitions.    The  Adi  of  Potior  locate 

'udens  in  the  Vicus  Patriciiis,  which  cor> 

the  modem  Via  di  Sta.  Pudenziana.  On 
this  street  stiU  stands  a  church,  which  is  reputed  to  be 
the  oldest  in  Rome.  It  is  named  Sta.  Pudenziana,  and 
is  supposed  to  he  located  where  Pudens  and  his  family 
ouce  dwelL  The  text  of  ttie  Adt  n/  Pastor  is  unset> 
tied,  and  is  not  free  from  anachronisms.  The  doen- 
ments  cannot  have  come  in  their  present  form,  or  forms 
rather,  from  their  reputed  author,  or  from  the  Sd  cen- 
tury. Since  Tillemonl's  learned  criticiam,  they  have 
fallen  into  disrepute.  The  Boliandist  writer  in  the 
A  eta  Sandonim  ia  compelled  to  propose  alteratiiHis  nf 
the  text  irithout  authority,  and  to  suppoM  the  exist- 
ence of  two  penoni ,  each  named  Pudena,  one  either  the 
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grandfather  or  the  paternal  uncle  of  the  other.  Nor 
does  anything  preserved  in  the  interior  of  the  present 
church  of  Pudentiana  cany  us  back  decisively  to  the 
first  generations  of  Boman  Christians;  the  older  portions 
of  the  edifice,  however,  do  contain  such  indications. 

One  of  the  priests  of  the  Church  of  St  Pudentiana 
attended  a  Koman  synod  in  the  year  499,  and  was  en- 
rolled as  ''Predtyter  TUuli  PudaUuT  (Presbyter  of  the 
Church  of  Fudens).  The  building  was  repaired  or  re- 
built under  Adrian  I  (A.D.  772-795) ;  but  portions  of 
an  older  structure  remain.  The  north  aisle  runs  back 
much  beyond  the  choir  and  its  apse.  In  its  side  to- 
wards the  choir  there  is  a  slab  with  the  inscription 
8IRICIVS  EPISCOPV&  Siricius  was  bishop  A.D.  384- 
898.  It  is  thought  that  at  this  time,  and  in  that  of 
Innocent  I  (402-417),  an  old  hall,  or  basilica,  of  a  fami- 
ly mansion  which  had  been  used  as  a  church,  and  was 
called  '^  Titulus  Pudentis,"  was  taken  down,  and  a  new 
church  constructed.  One  wall,  however,  was  left  stand- 
ing—the one  at  the  end  of  the  north  aisle  and  in  the 
rear  of  the  choir.  It  is  now  the  outer  end  wall  of  the 
church.  This,  according  to  competent  judges,  is  a  con- 
struction of  the  1st  century,  and  a  part  of  some  great 
palace.  Its  large  hall  windows  can  be  readily  dutin- 
guishedi  Made  in  the  1st  century,  they  are  now  filled 
up  with  brickwork  of  the  2d.  At  this  time  the  hall 
seems  to  have  been  changed  for  some  purpose  distinct 
from  its  primary  design.  The  present  church  stands 
in  the  original  hall  of  the  palace.  Probably  long  be- 
fore its  construction  the  hall  itself  was  a  place  of  assem- 
bly for  Christians  in  Rome.  There  are,  also,  some  sub- 
terranean chambers,  said  to  have  been  first  opened  in 
1865.  Here  are  three  long,  narrow,  vaulted  rooms,  now 
opening  into  each  other,  but  originally  separated  by 
brick  walls.  The  walls  are  regarded  as  1st -century 
work;  but  the  openings  which  throw  together  the  three 
chambers  were  evidently  made  subsequently,  and  ap- 
parently in  the  2d  century.  This  is  indicated  by  the 
construction  of  the  arches.  In  the  original  or  Ist-cen- 
tury  wall  may  still  be  seen  hot-air  flues,  such  as  be- 
long to  therma.  The  cutting  of  the  arches  would  have 
spoiled  the  baths.  It  secured  an  admirable  arrange- 
ment for  the  meetings  of  a  Christian  Church  in  troub- 
lous times.  The  combined  chamben  made  a  spacious 
room,  remote  from  the  street  and  below  its  level.  Its 
windows  were  apertures  in  the  dear-etory,  and  opened 
into  an  inner  area.  Worship  could  be  conducted  with- 
out attracting  attention.  The  testimony  of  the  walls 
and  the  bricks  and  the  arches  thus  accords  with  the 
ancient  tradition  that  the  disused  baths  of  Novatns,  the 
son  of  Pudens,  were  dedicated  about  the  middle  of  the 
2d  century  as  a  Christian  church.  It  is  thought  that 
in  stall  another  room  of  this  subterranean  portion  of  the 
traditional  mansion  of  Pudens  there  was  once  a  bap- 
tistery. Tradition  may  present  another  point  of  con- 
tact with  these  baths.  lu  Justin  Martyr's  examination 
by  the  pnefect  of  Rome  (about  A.D.  166),  the  following 
dialogue  is  reported : 

*^PtagfeeL  Where  do  yon  assembler 

"JTimtin.  Where  each  one  chooses  and  can.  .  .  .  The 
God  of  the  Christians  is  not  circumscribed  by  place,  bat, 
beins  Invisible,  fills  heaveu  and  earth,  and  everywhere  is 
worshipped  and  glorified  by  the  falthfbl. 

'^Pra/eeL  Say.  where  do  you  assemble,  or  Into  what 
place  do  you  collect  your  disciples  ? 

**JtM£in.  I  dwell  above  one  Martin's,  at  the  Timotine 
Bath.  ...  I  know  of  no  other  meeting  than  his. 

"  I*rafeeL  Are  yon  not,  then,  a  Christian  f 

**Ju»ti7K  Tes,  I  am  a  Christian.*' 

In  the  Roman  tradition,  the  house  of  Pudens  was  the 
place  where  Chrisdans  coming  to  Rome  were  freely  en- 
tertained ;  and  in  the  baths  of  Kovatus  or  Tirootheus 
were  held,  in  Justin's  time.  Christian  assemblies. 

On  the  Via  Salaria  is  a  cemetery  called  after  Pris- 
cilla,  the  traditional  mother  of  Pudens,  which  bears  un- 
mistakable signs  of  having  been  used  by  persons  of 
wealth  and  standing  belonging  to  the  earliest  genera- 
tions of  Roman  Christians.  These  evidences  are  sufii- 
ciently  indicated  in  Northcote  and  Brownlow's  l^ma 


SoUeraneOf  and  need  not  here  be  specified.  It  may  bo 
added,  however,  that,  in  the  lower  story  of  this  cat»- 
comb,  imprints  have  been  found  of  the  seal  of  a  pvdems 
FEUX  upon  the  cement  which  closes  a  loculus  or  grave 
(De  Rossi,  Image*  de  la  T.  3,  Vierge  choisiet  dans  leg 
Caiacombet  de  Rome  [Rome,  1663],  p.  17).  The  cogno- 
men suits  exactlv  the  tradition  that  the  Pudens  family 
belonged  to  the  gens  Cornelia  (Cornelius  Sulla  being 
the  first  who  took  the  surname  Felix),  and  the  further 
uniform  tradition  that  this  cemetery  was  their  burial- 
place.  The  traditions  are  thus  confirmed  which  repre- 
sent a  Pudens  family  of  wealth  and  distinction  to  have 
been  very  early  connected  with  the  Christian  Church 
in  Rome.  They  increase  so  far  the  coincidences  in  fa- 
vor of  the  identity  of  Martial's  friends  with  the  Pudens 
and  Claudia  of  Paul's  Epbtle.  The  resemblance  is  one 
of  family  distinction,  as  well  as  of  name,  time,  and  place. 
See  The  Ilouee  ofPuderu  in  Rome:  a  Lecture  delivered 
to  Vie  Royal  Archceological  Irutilute,  June  2, 1871,  by 
John  Henry  Parker,  C.R,  F.S.A.,  etc;  reprinted  from 
the  Archaohgical  JoumaL 

On  the  whole,  although  the  identity  of  St  Paul's  Pu- 
dens with  any  legendar}'or  heathen  namesake  is  not  abso- 
lutely proved,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  these  facts 
add  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  friend  of  Paul  and 
Timothy.  The  identity  is  favored  by  Alford,  Conybeare 
and  Howson,  and  others.  Objections  to  the  details  of  the 
story  do  not  seem  to  be  insuperable.  The  difilculty  is 
that  so  much  is  pure  conjecture.  In  the  A  cts  of  Potior^ 
the  wife  of  Pudens,  and  mother  of  his  children,  is  named 
Savinilla.  The  Welsh  legends  are  said  to  affirm  Pudens's 
marriage  with  Gladys,  the  daughter  or  niece  of  Caracta- 
cuSb  The  facts  and  arguments  are  treated  at  great  length 
in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Claudia  andPutknSfhy  archdea- 
con Williams  (Uandover}',  1848),  p.  58 ;  and  more  briefly 
by  dean  Alford,  Greek  Testament  (ed.  1856),  iii;  104;  and 
by  Convbeare  and  Howson,  Life  of  St,  Paul  (ed.  1858), 
ii,  594 ;  'also  by  Lewin,  SL  Paid,  ii,  892  sq.  They  are  in- 
geniously woven  into  a  pleasing  romance  by  a  writer  in 
the  Quarterly  Review,  xcvii,  100-105.  See  Prof.  Smyth 
in  the  Biblioth,  Sacra,  1875,  p.  174  sq. ;  also  Usher,  Eod. 
Brit.  Antiquitates,  §  3,  and  Stillingfleet,  i4R<t^i/i«. 

Pndentiftna,  St.  Among  the  Roman  families 
who,  in  the  2d  century,  embraced  the  Christian  faith, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  seems  to  have  been  that 
of  the  senator  Pudens,  his  mother  Priscilla,  and  hia 
daughters  Pudentiana  and  Praxedis.  Pudens  b  fre- 
quently alleged  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  the  apostles 
Peter  and  Paul,  and  there  is  really  a  Pudens  named  in 
the  second  letter  to  Timothy;  but  this  Pudens  seems 
not  to  be  identical  with  the  father  of  Pudentiana  and 
Praxedis.  According  to  the  Bollandists,  our  Pudens 
was  converted  by  pope  Pius  I,  who  lived  in  the  middle 
of  the  2d  century.  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  the 
new  convert  had  his  house  transformed  into  a  church. 
He  taught  his  two  daughters  the  doctrines  and  all  good 
works  of  Christianity,  in  which  they  soon  distinguished 
themselves,  converting  to  their  new  faith,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  pope,  who  used  to  say  mass  in  the  now 
consecrated  building,  not  only  the  members  of  their 
family  and  inmates  of  their  house,  but  a  large  number 
of  other  pagans.  We  do  not  know  when  Pudens  and 
his  holy  daughters  died.  Pudentiana,  as  well  as  Praxe- 
dis, had  churches  in  Rome  in  the  earliest  times.  See 
the  Bollandists  on  May  19,  where  a  learned  commenta- 
ry is  given  about  Pudens  and  his  two  daughters,  with 
the  documents  relating  to  them.    See  Pudens. 

Pndloitia  (kldiag),  a  personification  of  modesty, 
was  worshipped  both  in  Greece  and  at  Rome.  At  Ath- 
ens an  altar  was  dedicated  to  her  (Pausan.  i,  17,  §  1). 
At  Rome  two  sanctuaries  were  dedicated  to  her,  one 
under  the  name  of  Pudicitia  pairida,  and  the  other 
under  that  of  Pudicitia  pld>eia.  The  former  was  in  the 
Fonim  Boarium,  near  the  temple  of  Hercules.  When 
the  patrician  Virginia  was  driven  from  this  sanctuary 
by  the  other  patrician  women,  because  she  had  marri^ 
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the  plebeian  consul  Lb  Yolumntus,  she  built  a  separate 
sanctuary  to  PudicUia  plebeia  in  the  Vicus  Loogus 
(Livy^  X)  23 ;  Festus,  p.  242,  ed.  Mtlller).  No  woman 
who  had  married  twice  was  allowed  to  touch  her  statue ; 
and  Pudicitta,  moreover,  was  considered  by  some  to  be 
the  same  as  Fortuna  Muliebris.  She  is  represented  in 
works  of  art  as  a  matron  in  modest  attire.    See  Hirt, 

MythoL  Bilderb,  p.  114,  Ub.  13 Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr, 

and  Rom.  Biog,  <md  MytkoL  b,  y, 

Pner  natua  in  Bethlehem.  This  Joyous  Christ- 
mas hymn,  which  belongs  to  the  14th  century,  of  a 
beautiful  simplicity,  and  absorbing  easily  so  much  the- 
ology in  its  poetry,  continued  long  a  great  favorite  in 
the  Lutheran  churches  of  Germany,  well-nigh  to  this 
day.  The  original  is  given  by  Daniel,  Thesaurutf  i, 
384 ;  Trench,  Sacred  LcUin  Poetry y  p.  97 ;  Simrock, 
Laudes  Sum,  p.  42;  K&nigsfcld,  Hymnen,  ii,  804.  Eng- 
lish translations  are  given  in  Lyra  Mesnanica,  p.  88 ; 
Christian  Life  in  Song^  p.  178 ;  Schaff,  Christ  in  Song, 
p.  50.  German  translations  are  given  by  Simrock  and 
Konigsfeld,  and  especially  by  Hoffmann  von  Fallersle- 
ben  in  his  iSeschichte  des  deuisch,  KirchenUcdes,  p.  840  sq. 
See  also  Trench,  Daniel,  and  especially  Wackemagel, 
who,  in  his  Das  detUsche  Kirchenliedf  i,  198-200,  gives 
ten  forms  of  this  hymn.    (B.  P.) 

PnSrl  (hoys),  a  name  often  given  in  the  Latin  Church 
to  catechumens  (q.  v.).  They  were  also  called  A  udi' 
entes,  Indpieates,  NovitO,  Rudes,  Tirones, 

PaSris  SimXlea  (Hke  boys)  is  a  sect  of  Anabaptists 
mentioned  by  Bullinger  in  his  treatise  on  Anabaptism 
(q.  v.).  They  practiced  childish  tricks,  under  the  no- 
tion that  this  was  being  childlike,  as  required  by  the 
Gospel  precept  of  entering  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
by  becoming  as  a  little  child.  Hence  they  would  ride 
upon  sticks  and  hobby-horses,  and  take  off  their  clothes 
that  they  might  practice  the  innocence  of  childhood ; 
ending,  of  course,  in  extremely  immoral  excesses. 

Puffer,  Isaac,  a  well-known  pioneer  preacher  of 
American  Methodism,  was  bom  in  Westminster  County, 
Mass.,  in  June,  1784.  As  a  boy  he  came  with  his  par- 
ents to  Central  New  York.  At  fifteen  he  was  converted. 
Ten  years  later  he  Joined  the  New  York  Conference  as 
a  travelling  preacher,  and  was  appointed  t«  the  Otsego 
Circuit,  then  a  far-reaching  territory,  which  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  incorporated  in  the  Genesee  Confer- 
ence. That  conference  was  then  made  to  cover  not 
only  much  of  Northern  and  Western  New  York,  but 
also  the  Upper  and  Lower  Canadas.  In  this  large  field 
PuflTer  labored  for  full  forty  years  with  remarkable  per- 
severance, and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  most  won- 
derful results  that  ever  crowned  the  labor  of  any  Meth- 
odist preacher.  Though  his  early  advantages  must 
have  been  inconsiderable,  he  became  one  of  the  most 
useful,  it  might  almost  be  said  one  of  the  most  popular, 
preachers  of  his  time.  His  great  strength  lay  in  the 
ease  and  skill  with  which  he  quoted  the  Scriptures. 
The  Bible  was  the  one  book  he  knew,  and  ho  used  it 
with  most  marvellous  power  and  success.  He  was  the 
sturdy  opponent  of  Calvinism  and  Universalism,  and 
combated  them  with  such  vigor  that  he  was  regarded 
as  a  worthy  foeman  for  the  best  advocates  of  those  forms 
of  Christian  dogma.  After  his  superannuation  in  1848 
the  venerable  preacher  contented  himself  with  visiting 
his  former  charges,  until,  in  1848,  he  was  attracted 
West,  and  lived  chiefly  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois.  New 
associations,  new  scenes,  and  new  calls  to  moral  combat 
had  a  reinvigorating  influence,  and  he  again  became  ac- 
tive until  1858,  when  he  suddenly  died  after  a  short  ill- 
ness. Puffer  was  of  a  large,  muscular  frame,  and  made 
therefore  a  striking  appearance  in  public  He  also  at- 
tracted, aside  from  his  religious  earnestness,  by  a  flne 
musical  voice.  He  was  an  honest,  devoted,  childlike 
Christian,  and  blessed  his  generation  by  his  life  and  his 
works.  See  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  B.  G.  Paddock,  p.  841 
sq. ;  Conable,  Hist,  of  the  Gtneset  Conference,  ch.  i,  §  7 ; 
ch.  U,  §  & 


Puffer,  John  BC,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis^ 
copal  Church,  was  bom  in  Richford,yt.,  Jan.  29, 1885. 
From  a  child  he  was  noticeably  correct  in  his  habits, 
and  thus  well  fltted  for  a  life  of  self- reliance.  Hb 
mother  died  when  he  was  about  six  years  of  age,  and 
his  educational  opportunities  were  limited  to  the  district 
school  and  a  few  terms  at  the  academy.  He  was  con- 
verted in  1852,  and  united  with  the  Methodists.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1858.  The  following  year  he 
entered  the  Troy  Conference,  and  filled  the  following 
appointments:  Johnson  and  Hyde  Park,  under  the  pre- 
siding elder;  Essex,  Milton,  and  Pittsford,  one  year 
each ;  Essex,  N.  Y.,  two  years.  By  a«change  of  confer- 
ence boundaries  he  went  into  Vermont  Conference  in 
1862,  and  was  stationed  at  Grand  Isle  two  years;  at  St. 
Alban's  Bay,  one  year ;  at  Highgate,  Waterbuiy  Centre, 
Randolph,  and  Chelsea,  two  years  each ;  and  at  Barre, 
his  last  appointment,  which  be  served  only  the  fraction 
of  a  year,  when  dUled  from  toil  to  reward.  He  died 
Jan.  7, 1874.  Puffer  labored  with  great  acceptance,  and 
almost  literally  ^  ceased  at  once  to  work  and  live."  His 
last  sermon  was  upon  a  funeral  occasion,  while  ill  him- 
self, on  the  text,  "If  a  roan  die,  shall  he  live  again?" 
— Conference  Minutes,  1874,  p.  9i(>. 

Puffer,  Reuben,  D.D.,  an  American  divine  of 
note,  was  bom  at  Sudbury,  Mass.,  in  1756,  and  was  ed- 
ucated at  Harvard  College,  class  of  1778.  He  then 
studied  divinity,  and  became  pastor  of  a  Congregational 
church  in  Bolton  (afterwards  called  Berlin),  Mass.  He 
held  this  place  until  his  death,  in  1829.  He  published : 
Election  Sermon  (1803) : — Dudleian  Lecture  in  Harvard 
College  (1808)  '.^Convention  Sermon  (1811)  i-^Tvo  Ser^ 
mons  (1826) ;  and  some  secular  addresses.  See  Sprague, 
Annais  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  ii,  206  sq. 

Puget,  PiERRK,  called  the  Michael  Angelo  of  France, 
on  account  of  his  ability  in  painting  and  architecture, 
as  well  as  in  sculpture,  and  perhaps  also  on  account  of 
a  kindred  enthusiasm  and  decision  of  character,  was 
bom  in  1622  at  Marseilles,  where  his  father  practiced  as 
an  architect  and  sculptor.  It  was  from  him  that  he  re- 
ceived his  first  instractions  in  art,  after  which  he  was 
placed  under  a  shipwright,  or  builder  of  gaUey^  to  leam 
to  carve  the  ornaments  used  in  these  vessels.  Disgusted 
with  the  drudgery  of  such  workmanship,  he  set  out  for 
Italy,  and  passed  a  considerable  time  at  Florence,  where 
he  pursued  his  studies  as  a  sculptor  with  great  success. 
He  next  repaired  to  Rome,  whither  he  was  attracted  by 
the  fame  of  Pietro  de  Cortona.  He  became  the  pupil 
of  that  artist,  but  made  such  progress  that  he  accompa- 
nied him  to  Florence  as  assistant  to  paint  the  ceilings 
of  the  Pitti  palace.  He  suddenly  resolved  upon  return- 
ing to  France,  when  only  twenty-one.  But,  commis- 
sioned to  design  a  vessel  of  extraordinary  magnificence, 
Puget  proceeded  a  second  time  to  Bome,  and  there  spent 
between  five  and  six  years:  what  afterwards  became 
of  his  valuable  collection  of  drawings  is  not  known. 
On  his  second  retum  from  Italy  he  painted;  but  ex- 
cessive application  so  seriously  affected  his  health  that 
he  confined  himself  thenceforth  to  architecture  and 
sculpture.  His  talents  met  with  employment  at  Tou- 
lon and  Marseilles,  and  for  the  latter  city  he  projected 
many  embellbhments,  which  established  his  reputation 
as  an  architect;  and  he  further  gave  proof  of  great  skill 
in  engineering  by  different  ingenious  machines  and  in- 
ventions. He  was  sent  by  Fouquet  to  Genoa  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  nnarble  for  some  of  the  works  pro- 
posed to  be  executed  at  Marseilles ;  but  that  minister 
being  shortly  afterwards  disgraced,  instead  of  returning 
home,  Puget  preferred  remaining  at  Genos,  where  he 
produced  some  of  his  most  noted  pieces  of  sculpture, 
the  two  statues  of  St.  Sfhastian  and  St.  Ambrosius,  and 
the  grand  bas-relief  of  the  Assumption,  in  the  chapiel  of 
the  Albergo  de'  Poveri,  besides  various  architectural 
ornaments.  At  length  he  was  recalled  by  Colbert,  who 
obtained  for  him  a  pension  of  1200  crowns,  in  conse- 
quence, it  is  said,  of  the  earnest  recommendation  of  Bcr* 
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ninL  That  the  patronage  of  the  one  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  other  were  not  discredited  is  proved 
by  his  two  celebrated  performances  at  VerwUes,  the 
MUo  of  CroUma  and  the  group  of  Perteus  and  Androm^ 
eda,  the  former  of  which  is  generally  reckoned  the  ehrf- 
^csuvre  of  hu  chisel,  and  a  work  that  will  bear  compar- 
ison with  the  antique.  He  died  at  Marwilles,  where  he 
spent  his  last  days,  Dec.  2,  1694.— A*i^.  Cyelop.  s.  v.; 
Lenoir,  Mutie  des  Momtmaitt  Franfoitf  a,r,\  Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Bioff,  Ginirale,  s.  v. 

PngUlftxla  is  a  name  for  the  reed  of  gold  or  sUver, 
or  ivoiy,  nsed  for  drinking  from  the  ehaUce  (q.  v.). 

Fngin,  Augustus  Northxork  Wklby,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  modem  ecclesiastical  architects, 
was  the  son  of  a  French  gentleman  who  fled  to  £ngland 
at  the  period  of  the  Berolution.  He  was  bom  in  1811, 
and  commenced  his  professional  career  as  a  scene-painter 
and  decorator  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Corent  Garden, 
and  then  devoted  himself  to  decoration  in  furniture,  etc. 
Joining  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  he  determined 
thenceforth  to  devote  his  best  energies  to  ecdesiology, 
and  during  the  few  years  that  he  lived  to  practice  his 
profession  he  was  called  upon  to  erect  a  larger  number 
of  Roman  Catholic  churohes,  chapels,  convents,  and 
schools  than  has  probably  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  Eng- 
lishman since  the  Reformation.  The  following  list  in- 
cludes his  chief  works:  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Ma- 
rie at  Derby,  one  of  his  earlier  and  more  pleasing  works ; 
St.  Chad's,  Birmingham ;  three  churches  at  Liverpool ; 
St.  Wilfrcd*s,  Manchester;  churoh  and  convent  at  Edge- 
hill;  churches  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Reading,  Kenil- 
worth,  Stockton  -  on  -  Tees,  Newcastle  -  upon  -  Ty ne,  Pres- 
ton, Keightley,  Rugby,  Northampton,  Stoke-upon-Trent, 
Brewood,  Woolwich,  Hammersmith,  Fulham,  Pontefract, 
St.  Edward's  near  SVare,  Buckingham,  and  SL  Wilfred 
near  Alton ;  a  church,  and  a  convent  and  chapel,  at  Not- 
tingham ;  convents  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  at  London, 
Birmingham,  and  Liverpool ;  a  priory  at  Downside,  near 
Bath ;  colleges  at  Radcliffe  and  Rugby ;  improvements 
at  Maynootb ;  and  cathedrals,  with  schools  and  priests* 
houses  attached,  at  St.  George's  (Southwark),  Killamey, 
and  Ennlscorthy.  To  these  must  be  added  the  exten- 
sive and  costly  works  executed  for  his  great  patron,  the 
earl  of  Shrewsbury,  consisting,  besides  the  alterations 
made  in  the  mansion,  of  a  church,  school -house,  and 
monastery  at  Alton  Towers;  and  a  churoh  at  Cheadle, 
which  has  the  most  splendid  interior  of  any  of  his 
churches.  The  very  pretty  gateway  to  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  is  one  of  the  very  few  works  executed  by 
him  for  any  Protestant  body ;  indeed,  he  is  said  to  have 
refused  to  accept  any  commissions  for  Protestant  places 
of  worship.  The  list  of  works  given  above  would  in 
tmth  seem  to  have  been  more  than  sufficient  to  exhaust 
the  time  and  energies  of  a  man  who  ceased  laboring  at 
the  age  of  forty ;  yet  be  was  chiefly  employed  during 
his  last  years  in  designing  and  superintending  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  New  Palace  of  Westminster,  which  prob- 
ably owes  its  somewhat  extravsgantly  mediaeval  and 
ecclesiastical  character  to  Pugin's  idiosyncrasies.  But, 
besides  the  practice  of  his  profession,  he  found  time  to 
add  to  its  literature  a  second  and  revised  edition  of  his 
Contrasts  :^B.  treatise  on  the  True  Principles  of  Pointed 
or  Christian  Architecture  (1841)  :—An  Apology  for  the 
Revival  of  Christian  Ar<Aitecture  (1848) : — a  Glossary 
of  Ecclesiastical  Ornament  (1844)  :— a  treatise  on  Flori- 
ated Ornaments  (1849):  — and  a  treatise  on  Chancel 
Screens  (1851).  As  he  advanced  in  life  his  religious 
feelings  took  moro  and  more  entire  possession  of  him. 
In  1850  he  wrote  and  published  An  Address  to  the  In- 
habitants of  Ramsgate:  —  An  Earnest  Appeal  for  the 
Revival  of  the  Ancient  Plain  Song:-^The  Present  State 
of  Public  Worship  among  the  Roman  Catholics;  and 
other  pamphlets  of  a  religious  character.  At  length, 
overtasked  with  all  this  excessive  labor  and  excitement, 
his  intellect  began  to  give  way,  and  in  his  fortieth  year 
he  was  removed  to  a  lunatic  asylum.    For  a  brief  space 


his  mental  powers  were  so  iar  restored  that  it  became 
practicable  for  him  to  return  to  his  home  at  Ramsgate; 
but  he  expired  there  Sept.  14, 1852,  three  days  after  his  * 
return.  He  was  buried  in  a  vault  of  his  own  chureh  of 
SL  Augustine,  which  he  had  built  on  his  estates.  Pu- 
gin  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  industry  and  energy, 
and  he  possessed  a  very  unusual  amount  of  knowledge 
and  great  ability.  He  attempted,  however,  too  many 
things,  and  he  worked  too  much  and  too  fast  to  produce 
many  great  works,  even  had  he  been  a  man  of  original 
power.  In  tmth,  his  was  not  a  creative  mind,  and  he 
lacked  comprehensive  thought.  See  English  Cyclop, 
s.  v. 

Pallite  (Heb.  only  as  a  collective,  and  with  the 
art.  hap-Puthi't  *^T\^1^tJ,  patronymic  from  some  unknown 
primitive ;  Sept.  'H^ccV  v.  r.  Mif i^ifi ;  Yulg.  Aphu- 
ihei)f  a  designation  of  the  second  named  of  the  <*  fami- 
lies of  Kirjath-jearim"  descended  from  Shobel  (1  Chron. 
ii,  58).  **  There  is  a  Jewish  tradition,  embodied  in  the 
Targum  of  R  Joseph,  that  these  families  of  Kiijath- 
jearim  were  the  sons  of  Moses  whom  Zipporah  bare 
him,  and  that  from  them  were  descended  the  disciples 
of  the  prophets  of  Zorah  and  Eshtaor  (Smith). 

Pol,  the  name  of  a  fraternity,  partly  religions^  in 
honor  of  St  Mary,  and  partly  literair,  established  in 
Picardy  and  Normandy,  and  translated  to  England 
about  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  deriving  its 
name  from  the  Virgin  of  the  Cathedral  of  La  Poy,  to 
which  pilgrims  greatly  resorted.  They  yearly  ele<^ 
a  prince,  who  was  crowned  with  garlands  or  drdets, 
like  those  still  used  on  certain  occasions  by  the  city 
companies;  the  loving  cup  was  gayly  passed  at  the 
election,  and  the  author  of  the  best  ballad  royal  was 
also  crowned.  They  had  a  chaplain -priest  to  sing 
masses,  maintained  a  grand  feast  annuaUy,  and  kept  a 
common  hutch  for  the  contributions  of  the  brotherhood. 
There  was  a  chapel  of  St.  Mary  de  Pui  at  Westminster. 
No  woman  was  admitted  at  their  meetings.  Perhaps 
Puits,  another  form,  may  allude  to  the  Song  of  Solomon 
(iv,  15). — Waloott,  Sacred  A  rehtBologyt  s.  v. 

FClk.    See  Paint. 

Fnl  (Heb.  id,  ^sill  [for  derivation,  see  betow]),  the 
name  of  a  people  and  of  a  man. 

1.  (Sepu  ^ovS  V.  r.  «ov5 ;  Vulg.  Africa.)  A  country 
or  people  located  at  a  great  distance  from  Judsa,  and 
named  once  (Isa.  Ixvi,  19)  between  Tarshish  and  Lnd: 
**The  nations  (D^ifth),  [to]  Tarshish,  Pul,  and  Lud, 
that  draw  the  bow,  [to]  Tubal  and  Javan,  [to]  the 
isles  afar  off.**  Hitzig,  Knobel,  and  some  others  sup- 
pose that  the  trae  reading  is  Zi^%  Put,  which  is  else- 
where joined  with  Lud  (Ezek.  xxvii,  10;  Jcr.  xlvi,  9; 
A.  y.  *'  Libyans*^;  and  which  is  sometimes  rendered  in 
the  Sept.  ^ovd  (Gen.  x,  6 ;  1  Chron.  i,  8),  the  same  form 
which  occurs  here  in  that  version;  for  this,  however, 
there  is  no  MS.  authority,  and  we  are  therefore  bound 
to  receive  the  Masoretic  reading  as  correct.  Gesenius 
observes  {Thesaur,  s.  v.  ^illl)  that  ^OYA  could  be  easily 
changed  to  90TA  by  the  error  of  a  copyist.  See  Phul. 
If  a  Mizraite  Lud  (q.  v.)  be  intended  in  this  connection, 
Pul  may  be  African.  It  has  accordingly  been  compared 
by  Bochart  (Phaleg,  iv,  26)  and  Michaelis  {Spicileg, 
i,  256;  ii,  114)  with  the  island  Phila,  called  in  CopUc 
Pelak,  PilaJtf  PHakt;  the  hieroglyphic  name  being 
Edek,  P-ttlekf  or  Eelekt  (Qiuitremfere,  Mimoire  sur 
FEgyptet  it  887  sq.).  This  island  was  inhabited  Jointly 
by  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians  (Strabo,  xvii,  818;  Diod. 
Sic  i, 22;  Pliny,  v,  10;  Ptolemy,  iv, 5, 74;  comp.  Mannert, 
X,  i,  235  sq.),and  Bochart  supposes  the  name  to  be,  like 
Elephantine,  derived  from  a  word  meaning  elephant 
(Mb*iB).  But  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  other 
names  here  mentioned  are  those  of  great  countries,  while 
Phils  is  a  very  small  island.  Isaiah  would  scarcely 
speak  of  the  Jewish  people  being  driven  to  it.  It  seems 
much  more  probable  that  Pul  was  the  name  of  some  dis* 
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tanC  province  of  Africa;  and  perhaps  the  soggestion  of 
Gesenins  {Thesaur.  p.  1094)  may  be  right,  that  we  have 
a  vestige  of  the  old  name  in  the  word  IIoXo  which  ap- 
pears on  inscriptions  (Champollion,  Grammaire,  p.  159). 
Hitzig  {Chrabtckrift  det  Darius,  p.  71)  finds  a  Phol  not 
far  from  Ponicus.  This  only  adds  to  the  uncertainty. 
See  EoTFT. 

2.  (Sept.  ^ovX  V.  r.  ^ovKcl,  ^ovd,  4>aXiwxt  ^oXiuc ; 
Yulg.  Phvl^  A  king  of  Assyria,  and  the  first  of  these 
monarchs  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  (2  Kings  xv, 
19,  20;  1  Chron.  v,  26).  Menahem,  having  succeeded 
in  mounting  the  throne  of  Israel,  proceeded  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  whole  territoiy  belonging  to  that 
kingdom.  Setting  forth  from  Tirzah,  he  attacked  and 
took  by  storm  Tiphsah,.  or  Thapsacus,  on  the  Euphrates, 
which  had  once  more  been  made  a  border  town  of  Israel 
by  the  conquests  of  Jeroboam  II,  whose  victorious  career 
had  restored  the  ancient  boundaries  of  the  land  in  that 
direction  as  they  had  been  in  the  days  of  Solomon  (2 
Kings  XV,  16;  xiv,  25,  28;  1  Kings  ir,  24).  He  ap- 
pears to  have  thus  drawn  on  himself  the  notice  of  Pul, 
RC.  769.  Henahem  is  thought  by  some  to  have  in- 
herited a  kingdom  which  was  already  included  among 
the  dependencies  of  Assyria ;  for  as  early  as  RC.  880 
Jehu  gave  tribute  to  Shalmaneser,  according  to  the  in- 
scription on  the  black  obelisk  [see  Shalmaneser]; 
and  if  Judasa  was,  as  it  seems  to  have  been,  a  regular 
tributary  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Amaziah 
(RC.  887),  Samaria,  which  lay  between  Judsa  and  As- 
syria, can  scarcely  have  been  independent.  Under  the 
Assyrian  system  the  monarchs  of  tributary  kingdoms, 
on  ascending  the  throne,  applied  for  "  confirmation  in 
their  kingdoms"  to  the  lord  paramount,  and  only  be- 
came established  on  receiving  it.  We  may  gather  from 
2  Kings  XV,  19,  20  that  Menahem  neglected  to  make 
any  such  application  to  his  liege  lord,  Pul — a  neglect 
which  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  plain  act  of  rebell- 
ion. Possibly,  in  the  campaign  against  Tiphsah,  we 
must  regard  Menahem  as  having  attacked  the  Assyrians, 
and  deprived  them  for  awhile  of  their  dominion  west  of 
the  Euphrates.  However  this.may  have  been,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Pul  looked  upon  Menahem  as  an  enemy.  He 
consequently  marched  an  army  into  Palestine  for  the 
purpose  of  punishing  his  revolt,  when  Menahem  hast- 
ened to  make  his  submission,  and  having  collected  by 
means  of  a  poll-tax  the  large  sum  of  a  thousand  talents 
of  gold,  he  paid  it  over  to  the  Assyrian  monarch,  who 
consented  thereupon  to  "confirm"  him  as  king.  See 
Menahem. 

There  is  great  difficulty  in  determining  what  Assyrian 
king  is  referred  to  under  the  name  PuL  He  must  have 
ruled  over  Assyria  as  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Tig- 
lath-pileser  II,  for  this  latter  monarch,  according  to  Sir 
H.  Bawlinson  (^Athenaum,  No.  1798),  is  recorded  to  have 
received  tribute  in  his  eighth  year  from  Menahem, 
whoso  reign  occupied  only  ten  years.  For  some  time 
Sir  H.  Bawlinson  identified  him  with  a  king  whose 
cuneiform  name  he  has  variously  represented  as  /tra- 
lutk,  Vul-^luth,  and  Yama-zala-khut  (Oppert,  Hee-Ukh- 
hhut)t  and  who  reckoned  among  the  countries  tributary 
to  himself  that  of  Khumri  or  Samaria  (Rawlinson,  n&- 
rodotus,  i,  467).  [Smith  revives  this  theory  {Asiyrian 
Eponjpn  Ccmon,  p.  187)  of  the  identity  of  Pul  with  VuU 
nirari  (as  he  reads  the  name),  who,  according  to  his 
dates,  invaded  Damascus  in  RC.  773.]  This  identifica- 
tion, however,  Rawlinson  gave  up  on  ascertaining  that 
the  lately  deciphered  Assyrian  canon  interposed  the 
reigns  of  three  kings,  comprising  thirty-seven  years,  in 
addition  to  a  probable  interregnum  of  two  or  three 
years  between  this  king  and  Tiglath-pileser  (A  thenautn. 
No.  1805).  Subsequently  he  suggested  that  one  and  the 
same  individual  is  denoted  by  the  names  Pul  and  Tig- 
lath-pileser in  the  sacred  narrative.  His  chief  argu- 
ment for  this  is  that  in  1  Chron.  v,  26  the  same  event 
— namely,  the  deportation  of  the  tribes  beyond  the  Jor- 
dan— is  attributed  to  the  two  kings  associated  together 
as  if  they  were  one  and  the  same  individual  (AtAmcBumf 


No.  1869).  But,  as  already  remarked  by  Winer  {Heahe. 
ii,  259),  the  passage  in  1  Chron.  does  not  necessarily  as- 
cribe to  the  two  kings  the  accomplishment  of  the  same 
measure.  Pul  b  mentioned  in  it  as  the  first  Assyrian 
king  who  came  into  collision  with  the  Israelites,  and 
thus  prepared  the  way  for  the  subsequent  deportation 
of  the  transjordanic  tribea  But  that  this  measure  is 
attributed  solely  to  Tiglath-pileser,  as  in  2  Rings  xx, 
29,  is  manifest  from  the  use  of  the  singular  &^d?\  Dr. 
Julius  Oppert,  who  accepts  the  account  of  Ctesias,  and 
takes  it  to  refer  to  the  subversion  of  the  first  Assyrian 
empire,  supposes  Pul  to  be  the  Babylonian  BeUtyt. 
The  eminent  Assyriologist  Dr.  Hincks  maintains  that 
"  Pul  became  king  of  Babylon,  holding  Assyria  in  sub- 
jection, in  787  B.C.  Tiglath-pileser  revolted  from  him 
and  established  an  independent  kingdom  of  Assyria  in 
768  RC.**  {Athenceum,  No.  1810).  The  main  difference 
between  this  view  and  that  of  Dr.  Oppert  is  that  Dr. 
Hincks  supposes  a  considerable  inter\*al  to  have  elapsed 
between  Belesys,  the  conqueror  of  Nineveh,  and  PuL  It 
certainly  appears  the  roost  plausible  opinion;  and  it 
seems  safest  to  acquiesce  in  it  until  further  discoveries 
of  cuneiform  students  lead  to  a  more  exact  determina- 
tion. It  is  in  accordance  with  the  Scriptural  chronolo- 
gy, and  it  falls  in  with  what  we  can  glean  of  Assyrian 
history  from  classical  and  monumental  sources.  The  ac- 
count of  Ctesias,  as  found  in  Diodorus  Siculus  (Hist,  ii), 
though  rejected  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  and  his  followers 
(comp.  Prof.  Rawlinson,  A  nc,  Man.  ii,  521),  has  received 
the  support  of  many  eminent  modem  critics.  It  has 
been  shown  to  be  reconcilable  with  the  narrative  of  He- 
rodotus {Hist,  i,  102,  106),  which  contains  intimations 
that  there  had  been  a  subversal  of  the  Assyrian  empire 
prior  to  its  final  overthrow  alluded  to  by  that  historian 
(sec  Winer,  Realw,  i,  104).  It  is  admitted  that  the  As- 
syrian canon,  in  the  period  between  Iva-lush  IV  and 
Tiglath-pileser  II,  gives  indication  **  of  troublous  times, 
and  of  a  disputed,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  disturbed  succession** 
(Rawlinson,  Anc,  Mon,  ii,  886).  The  writer  last  cited 
also  asserts  that  the  inscriptions  of  Tiglath-pileser  II 
"  support  the  notion  of  a  revolution  and  change  of  dynas- 
ty in  Assyria  at  this  point  of  its  history**  (Rawlinson, 
Herodotus,  I,  468).  That  Pul  was  a  Babylonian  hold- 
ing rule  in  Assyria  at  this  time  is  confirmed  by  the 
notice  of  Alexander  Polrhistor  (Euscb.  Chron,  i,  4) : 
"  Post  hos  ait  exstitisse  Chaldieorum  regcm,  cui  noroen 
Phulus  erat;**  and  also  by  the  form  of  the  name.  The 
name  Pul,  while  having,  according  to  Prof.  Rawlinson, 
its  counterpart  among  known  Babylonian  names,  is 
wholly  alien  to  the  rules  on  which  Ass}'rian  names  are 
formed.  They  are  '*  always  compounds,  consisting  of 
two,  three,  or  more  characters"  (Anc.  Mon,  ii,  388,  note). 
— Kttto.  The  name  is  probably  the  same  as  the  San- 
scrit j9a2a,  lofty,  highest ;  hence  lord,  king ;  perhaps  the 
same  as  M,  L  e.  lord.  The  same  syllable  is  found  in  the 
names  Sardanapa/us  and  Nabopo/assar.  Pul  is  also  men- 
tioned in  the  extracts  of  Alexander  Polyhistor,  in  £u- 
sebius  {Chron,  A  rm,  i,  41),  but  not  elsewhere.  Eusebins 
adds, "  Polyhistor  says  that  Scnecheribus  was  king  after 
him,'*  but  this  is  not  to  be  understood  of  immediate  suc- 
cession.   See  Assyria. 

Pulaha,  a  divinity  of  Indian  mythology.  Brahma 
created  nine  Brahmins  from  different  parts  of  his  body. 
At  the  same  time  Sunyambhu,  Brahma's  son,  created  the 
ten  celebrated  rishis,  or  forefathers,  of  all  existing  be- 
ings. These  are  identical  with  the  nine  Brahmins  men- 
tioned, and  one  of  them  is  Pulaha.  He  was  so  pious 
that  he  could,  by  his  prayers,  create  men,  animals,  and 
gods.^yollmer,  Worterb,  d,  AfythoL  s.  v. 

Pnloheria.  JSlia,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  sainta 
of  the  Greek  Church,  was  an  empress.  She  was  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  emperor  Arcadius,  and  was  bom 
between  898  and  400.  In  early  youth  she  showed  rara 
intellectual  gifts  and  a  fervent  piety.  Her  wisdom  was 
an  object  of  general  admiraticm.  She  was  about  fifteen 
when  she  came  to  asrist  her  younger  brother  Thcodo* 
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■ins  n  in  the  govemmeDL  Pnlcheiia  tben  mads  *  tow 
of  eCemtl  chutily,  prevatled  upon  her  aisten  to  (bUow 
ber  example,  ud  gHve  to  the  ByzantiDB  coart  lTib  pu- 
rity which  should  prevail  in  ■  monjuWry,  Some  writ- 
en  cbirge  that  this  chutity  was  feigned  from  political 
reasona,  Fulcberia  deairing  to  praTCnt  the  mirriiKe  of 
her  lutters,  and  thna  avoid  coatroversy  od  the  claimB  to 
the  throne.  By  her  iriadom  and  piety  the  proaperiCy 
of  the  empire  was  certainly  promoted:  she  Beamed  to 
be  ita  good  genius.  She  defended  lealaasly  the  purity 
ofche  Christian  faith  against  the  docthncs  of  Neatoriue 
and  Entyches,  and  her  influence  was  most  beneflcial  at 
the  lynods  of  Epbeaus  and  Chalcedon.  St.  Cyril  of 
Alexandija  sent  hei  his  celebrated  work  De  fide  ad 
PslcAeriaTrt.  She  was  in  coirespondenee  with  the  popea, 
especially  with  Leo  I.  This  great  pope,  in  many  lei l«n, 
praises  her  wisdom  and  kindness.  He  entreats  her,  in 
as,  to  take  coeasures  against  the  heresy  of  Eutydiei 
(JalTii,  Iltg.  Penlif.  n.  209,  204,  p.  87);  rejoices  at  the 
rigor  and  energy  of  her  faith  ({Md  n.  226,  p.  339),  and 
praises  her  activity  in  suppressing  Eutychianiam  (4S1 ; 
Old.  n.  237,  p.  40).  There  are  in  all  ten  leUera  extant 
fW™  Leo  I  to  Pulcheria.  The  learned  Theodoret,  bishop 
of  Cyrrhos,  atso  praised  her  attachment  to  the  Church, 
and  ialereeded  with  ber  for  his  citj',  heaiily  hardened 
with  taxes  (Theod.  Ep.  43 ;  Baron,  ad  ann.  444).  AH 
InTOODtempoiaries  praise  ber  beneficent  influence.  She 
diaanaded  bei  brother  Theodoras  from  Neslorianism, 
and  celebtatod  the  victory  of  the  orthodox  creed  over 
thia  heresy  by  building  a  splendid  church  in  honor  of  the 
Virgin  Uary(Niceph.tf.£'.xiv,  2;  Baron,  ad  ann.  431). 
She  sent  valnable  presents  to  Jerusalem,  and  built  a 
number  of  new  chnrcbes  (Baron,  ad  ann.  439, 463).  Sbe 
was  several  times  expoaed  to  the  plots  of  the  courta, 
which  tried  to  destroy  her  good  nndeistanding  with  her 
brother  and  his  wife  Eudocia.  Jn  446  she  retired  en- 
tirely from  the  court;  hut  her  absence  was  soon  felt, 
After  the  death  of  Tbeodoeius,  Fulcberia  and  Marcianus, 
who  had  been  honored  with  the  title  of  Augnatus,  and 
whom  she  had  we<lded,  took  the  reins  of  the  empire. 
Bhe  had  married  fnr  the  good  of  the  empire,  and  with 
the  Btipulatioii  that  she  should  be  allowed  to  keep  her 
TOW  of  virginity.  After  beneSting  the  Church  in  many 
ways  as  empress,  and  opposing  Enlychianism  with  the 
tame  decision  as  ihe  had  previously  Ijestorianism,  ahe 
died,  Sept.  tl,  453.  Her  saintshjp  is  recofpiised  by  the 
Lacio  IB  well  aa  by  the  Greek  Church.  Baroniua  (ad 
ann.  453)  and  the  Uollandiits  (vol  i,  Jul.)  erected  literary 
memorials  to  hei  memory.  Benedict  XIV  permitted, 
by  decree  of  the  Congregation  of  the  lUtes  of  Jan.  31, 
1752,  to  the  regular  canons  of  St  Augustine  in  Portugal, 
and  to  sotne  houses  of  Jesuits,  the  celebration  of  her 
feaat  on  July  7,  lub  rilu  duplia:  aooa  afterwarda,  Feb. 
II,  the  same  year,  this  permission  was  extended  lo  the 
whole  company  of  Jesus.  These  decrees,  with  the  ofHce 
and  maas  ofSL  Pulcheria,  are  in  the  appendix  of  Benedict 
XIVs  work  Oe  Stmdontn  Cmomxalione.  The  oration 
of  the  feast  praises  the  chastity  of  the  saint,  and  her 
zeal  for  the  purity  of  the  faith.  See  Smith,  Din.  of 
Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  aad  MylhoL  t.T.;  Wetieru.Welte, 
Kirrhtn-LtxiJani,  v«L  xii,  a.  v.;  Hefele,  Conriliaigtick. 
vol.  ii;  Alaog,  Kirdingach.  i,  309;  Milman,  Hut.  of 
Lalia  ChrUtioMlg,  ii,  243  sq.    (J.  H.  W.) 


Coin  of  Fnlcberia. 
Palear,  or  QuiABba,  a  divinity  of  Indian  my- 
thology, was  the  son  ofthewifeof  Siva,  FanratL  She 
(bmied  bim,  wiiluHit  the  co-operation  of  her  husband, 
by  shaping  into  the  frame  of  a  youth  what  was  washed 
»way  IJnim  bei  body  during  bet  bath.    Siva  thought 
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himself  betrayed  by  Parwati,  and  in  his  wrath  be  strack 
off  the  head  of  the  young  god.  When  he  found  out  hia 
miatake,  he  wished  to  heal  his  victim ;  but  the  head  bad 
been  carried  away  by  the  waters  of  the  Ganges,  and 
bad  been  eaten  by  fishes.  Siva  solved  this  difficulty 
by  telling  the  son  of  hia  wife  to  cut  off  the  head  of  the 
first  creature  he  should  meet  and  put  it  on  his  shoulder* : 
aa  misfortune  wonld  have  it,  this  creature  was  an  ele- 
phant. Therefore  Ganesha  is  always  represented  with  s 
an  elephant's  trunlc.  Ganesha  sits  astride  of  a  mouse, 
which  is  nothing  else  than  the  metamorphosed  giant 
Gedjemuyashurim,  vanquished  iiy  him  while  warring 
against  the  gods.  Ganesha  is  incredibly  strong,  and 
therefore  of  great  use  to  the  gods  in  their  perpetual 
warfare  against  the  dnmons.  He  is  a  great  eater,  and 
would  eat  the  whole  worfcl  if  he  hsd  his  own  way:  it  is 
only  in  the  sea  of  sugar,  in  which  he  has  a  floating 
abode,  that  he  can,  in  some  measure,  satisfy  the  crav- 
ings of  his  hunger.  Being  the  favorite  son  of  Siva, 
he  is  worshipped  like  that  god  bimself,  and  invoked 
flral  before  every  sacrifice.  The  Indians  belie>-ed  that 
he  could  at  his  will  accumulate  or  remove  obataclcfl:  all 
Indian  boolis  commence  with  a  prayer  to  him.  Hia 
image  is  frequently  found  painted  on  the  bouse  doors, 
and  almost  every  family  has  his  statue  in  bronze,  mar- 
ble, or  clay.  Pulear  is  his  name  as  god  of  matrimony : 
it  was  the  natural  qnesiioii  of  his  father  at  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  world  —  Pala-ar,  i.  e.  Whose  son?  — 
VoUmer,  WSrterb.  der  Mslkoioyit,  a.  v. 


Figure  of  Pnlear. 

PhIk&t,  Isaac,  a  Jewish  convert  to  Christianity, 
flourished  at  Avila,  in  ^in,  about  ISOO  to  1349.  He 
was  a  friend  of  Abnec  of  Burgos,  better  known  (after  his 
baptism)  ai  Alphonso  of  Valladolid,  against  whom  be  af- 
terwards wrote  a  polemical  work  entitled  ni3lC>ri  D, 
"The  Book  of  Answers."  He  also  wrote,  besides  some 
other  works  which  are  still  in  MS.,  a  work  under  the  title 
eiisii-'pn  nS  ^?linn  nflSI,  "A  Contest  between  an 
Orthodox  and  a  Philoaopher,"  wherein  he  endeavors  to 
reconcile  the  difference  between  philosophy  and  faith, 
and  which  was  reprinted  atUr  a  Paris  MS.  in  the  ESS 
S'')^!  of  E.  Ashkenasi  (Frankf.  a.  M.  1854),  p.  12-19. 
FulgW  wu  the  first  to  say  that  "  the  belief  in  the  Mes- 
uanic  redemption  is  not  an  essential  point  of  Judaism, 
with  which  it  stands  or  falls,  although  many  passages 
in  the  prophets  speak  of  the  coming  of  the  bleaaiah." 
See  FUrst,  AiU.jHdliii.llO  sq.;  De  Rossi,  ZlictDnarto 
Slorica  dtgU  Anion  Ebrri,  p.  2GG  (Germ.  transL  by 
Hamberger);  the  same,  Bibliothtca  Judaica  AnlichrU- 
liana,  p.  93;  GrUti,  Grtrhkhle  drr  Judm,  vii,  837  sq., 
485  sq.  (2d  ed.  Leips.  1873);  Wolf,  Sibl.  JItbr.  i,  1259. 
(RP.) 

PnllalUl,  the  lowest  of  all  Indian  castes,  or,  ra^er, 
the  sCum  of  the  lowest,  being  still  more  despised  than 
the  Paiiaha.  They  are  not  allowed  to  walk  on  the  Kgi>> 
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Uur  roadfl,  but  must,  at  th«  distance  of  a  hundred  paces, 
warn  eveiy  wanderer  of  their  vicinity  by  uttering  a 
well-known  yell.  They  are  not  even  allowed  to  dwell 
in  huts,  bat  live  at  a  great  distance  (torn  all  inhabited 
places,  in  dense  forests,  where  they  build  their  nests  on 
trees,  like  monkeys. — ^Vollmer,  Wdrterb.  d,  MythoL  b,  v. 

Poller,  Timothy,  D.D.,  an  English  divine  of  some 
distinction,  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  17th 
century.  He  was  rector  of  Sacomb,  Herts,  in  1671,  and 
of  St.  Mary  le  Bow  in  1679.  He  died  in  1693.  He  pub- 
lished Moderation  of  the  Church  of  Ent^ind  (Lond. 
1679, 8vo ;  new  ed.  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Eden,  1848, 8vo). 
See  Fuller,  Tracts  o/AngUean  Fathert,  iii,  309. 

PtQleyn,  Rodkbt,  an  English  Roman  Catholic 
prelate  of  the  12th  century,  was  bom,  according  to  Ful- 
ler, in  the  county  of  Oxford.  After  having  studied  in 
Paris,  he  returned  to  England  in  1130,  and  found  the 
University  of  Oxford  devastated  and  almost  ruined  by 
the  Danes,  and  he  zealously  contributed  to  restore  it  to 
its  previously  flourishing  condition.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  I  he  was  charged  with  the  work  of  explidning 
the  writings  of,  and  commenting  upon,  Aristotle,  and  he 
acquitted  himself  in  this  double  task  to  the  great  satis- 
faction of  bis  scholars  and  the  king,  his  constant  patron. 
He  received  as  recompense  the  archdeaconry  of  Roches- 
ter. After  a  short  time  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  taught 
theology  at  the  Sorbonne.  In  vain  his  bishop  sum- 
moned him  to  return  to  England,  and  in  order  to  com- 
pel him  to  do  so,  seized  the  revenues  of  his  benefice. 
Pulleyn  appealed  against  these  proceedings  to  the  pope, 
who  decided  in  his  favor.  Such  was  his  renown  that 
Innocent  II  summoned  him  to  Rome,  and  there  received 
him  with  great  honor.  In  1 144  Celestine  II  created  him 
cardinal,  and  soon  after  Lucius  II  made  him  chancel- 
lor of  the  Roman  Church.  He  died  in  1160.  Pulleyn 
wrote  several  works.  The  one  which  remains  to  us  is 
the  Sententiarum  Liber  (Paris,  1665).  From  it  it  is  ev- 
ident that  he  preferred  the  authority  of  the  Bible  and 
of  reason  to  the  testimony  of  the  fathers  or  to  the  sub- 
tleties of  the  scholastics.  Pulleyn  belonged  to  the  Abe- 
lard  school  of  theology,  and  inclined  to  free  dialectic  dis- 
cussion. He  advocated  the  doctrine  of  free  will,  but  did 
not  admit  gratia  irretittibilis,  *' Through  pride,"  he 
writes,  *'man  fell;  his  salvation  must  proceed  from  the 
opposite  quarter.  The  rational  man,  who  was  des- 
tined to  rule  over  nature,  must  humble  himself  before 
the  sensible  elements  to  receive  grace  through  them." 
But  this  was  a  lowering  of  the  idea  of  humility  to  an 
outward  act.  He  favored,  strangely  enough  for  one 
so  liberal  in  many  things,  the  withholding  of  the  cup 
from  the  laity,  in  order,  as  he  taught,  ^  that  the  blood 
might  not  be  spilled  again,**  and  supported  the  doctrine 
of  indulgences  (q.  v.)  in  a  most  extreme  manner.  But 
the  most  eccentric  of  all  his  theological  notions  wm  the 
absurd  question  he  raised  as  to  the  exact  moment  ai 
which,  and  the  manner  in  which,  the  union  of  the  di- 
vine nature  of  the  Son  with  the  human  assumed  in  the 
womb  of  Mary  had  taken  place;  and  that  on  the  cross 
only  Christ^s  body  had  died,  but  not  the  whole  man 
Christ.  Pulleyn  appears  to  have  written  also  on  the 
Apocalypse.  There  are  still  twenty  of  his  sermons  pre- 
served among  the  Lambeth  MSS.  See  Wright,  Biog, 
Brit,  it,  183;  Hardwick,  Church  Bitt,  of  the  Middle 
Agee^  p.  268,  264;  Neander,  Dogmas,  ii,  486,  521,  524 
sq.,  et  aL ;  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrines^  ii,  14, 41, 65, 
et  aL 

Pulling,  Alonzo  B.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  Nov. 
28, 1818.  He  experienced  religion  in  the  summer  of 
1840.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  March  1, 1845,  was 
received  into  the  New  York  Conference  in  the  fol- 
lowing May,  and  appointed  to  Ponsett  and  Killing- 
worth  Circuit,  which  he  served  two  years.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  full  membership  June  21, 1848,  and  ordained 
deacon.  He  was  then  appointed  to  West  Granby,  which 
charge  he  served  two  years;  was  ordained  an  elder  at 


New  Haven  in  May,  1850,  and  appointed  to  Pleasant 
Valley  and  New  Hartford  Mission,  where  he  labored  two 
years.  He  thenceforth  served  New  Milford,  Woodbury, 
and  Berlin ;  was  supernumerary  one  year,  and  was  after- 
wards stationed  at  Southington  and  Forestville,  West- 
port,  Ansonia,  Seymour,  New  Milford,  Nicholas  Farms, 
Roxbury,  East  Tillage,  and  Riverude.  In  1876  failing 
health  compelled  him  to  taloB  a  superannuated  relation. 
He  died  Jan.  12, 1878.  See  Minutes  of  Anmtai  Confer^ 
ences,  1878,  p.  50. 

Palolah  is  the  name  of  the  temple  of  the  Grand 
Lama  at  Deshesho.  It  signifies  "  the  temple  with  the 
golden  roof."  In  this  temple  dwell,  when  the  Dalai 
Lama  is  present,  800  priests,  exclusively  employed  in 
his  service.  In  the  interior,  it  is  said,  there  is  a  multi- 
tude of  statues,  every  one  representing  a  woman  with  a 
child  in  her  armSb  These  are  probably  the  mothers  of 
aa  many  former  dalal  lamas. — YuUmer,  Wdrterb.  d,  Mf- 
ihol.  s.  v. 

Pulpit  (b'*l^fi13,  migd^l,  Neh.  viii,  4,  properly  tower)^ 
an  elevated  stage,  whence  Ezra  read  the  law  unto  the 
congregation  (oomp.  ix,  4).    See  BMe  Educator,  ii,  268. 

PULPIT  (JjX,puipiium;  Fr.diairefpupitre  meaning 
a  lectern,  lection  being  a  book-desk),  an  elevated  place 
from  which  sermons  are*  delivered.  Ezra,  when  reading 
the  law,  stood  on  a  pulpit  of  wood  high  above  the  peo- 
ple (Neh.  viii,  4) ;  and  Solomon  prayed  on  a  brazen  scaf- 
fold (2  Chron.  vi,  13).  In  medieval  times  the  word  desig- 
nates the  rood-loft.  Becon  uses  it  in  its  modem  sense. 
It  is  said  to  remind  the  hearer  of  Christ  going  up  on  the 
mountain  to  preach  his  Sermon  of  Beatitudes.  Origi- 
nally, it  would  appear  to  have  been  used  chiefly  for  the 
singing,  chanting,  or  recitation  which  forms  part  of  the 
public  service,  and  was  a  kind  of  stage  suflkiently  large 
to  accommodate  two,  or  even  more,  chanters.  For  the 
convenience  of  the  hearers,  this  stage  began  to  be  used 
by  the  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon,  in  the  deliveiy  of  the 
homily;  and  thus,  by  degrees,  a  tribune  expressly  suit- 
ed to  the  latter  use  alone  came  to  be  introduced.  The 
earliest  pulpit  was  the  ambo,  tribune,  or  tribunal,  as  it  is 
called  by  Prudentius.  Epiphanius  says  that  St,  Chrys- 
ostom  usually  preached  from  the  ambo;  so  did  St.  Am- 
brose and  St.  Augustine ;  and  Nicephorus  records  that 
Macedonius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  489,  mount- 
ed the  ambo  when  he  desired  to  clear  himself  of  a 
charge  of  heresy.  In  some  of  the  older  churches,  the 
ambo,  or  pulpUum,  is  still  used  for  the  chanting  of  the 
Gospel  and  Epistles.  The  ambo  was  placed  in  tfie  cen- 
tre of  the  church  by  the  Greeks;  it  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  nave  at  St,  Pancras*s,  at  Rome,  on  the  left  side, 
but  on  the  right  at  Milan  and  Ravenna.  At  St  Clem- 
ent's, Rome,  the  Epistle  desk  is  on  the  left,  and  that  of 
the  prophecies  on  the  right.  At  Chartres,  Bayeux,  and 
Roiament  the  matin  lections  were  sung  on  the  left  aide 
of  the  choir-entrance,  and  the  desk  was  called  the  leg^ 
end  at  Chartres.  At  Bourges,  an  eagle  stood  in  front 
of  the  matin  altar.  A  pulpit  at  Orleans  and  Ch&lons- 
sur-Mame  was  used  for  reading  the  Epistle,  Gradual, 
Tract,  and  Alleluia;  the  Gospel  was  sung  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Jube  at  Chartres,  Chalans,  and  Lyons,  that 
for  the  lections  facing  the  east.  At  Bayeux  and  No- 
yon  there  were  severiJ  desks.  At  Lyons  and  Vienne, 
the  Gospel  was  read  in  the  lower  part  of  the  choir,  and 
the  Epistle  from  the  ambo ;  but  the  latter  was  used  at 
both  times  at  Rheims,  Cambrai,  Tours,  Rouen,  Sens, 
Ch&lons,  Laon,  Soissons,  Noyon,  Amiens,  Beauvais,  Sen- 
lis,  Orl^s,  Meaux,  Toumay,  Bayeux,  and  St.  Denia. 
The  desk  for  reading  the  Gospel  was  called  the  pulpit; 
the  lectern  held  the  choir^books.  The  former  was  mov- 
able, so  as  to  be  transferred  from  the  one  side  to  the 
other  of  the  choir,  and  used  by  the  subdeacon'fcr  read- 
ing the  Epistle;  whereas  the  lectern  stood  in.  the  cen- 
tre of  the  choir  as  a  fixture,  and  was  common  to  all  the 
cantors  in  time  of  singing.  Both,  from  their  common 
ornament,  the  symbol  of  St.  John  Evangelist,  were  call- 
ed the  Eagle;  and  it  appears  on  the  ambones  of  FSa* 
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toji  la  th«  I8[b  centuT7,  ind  in  three  ancient  cburchea 
at  Borne.  The  deu»n,  Uking  the  Book  of  the  Go*- 
peli,  richly  bound  in  iroi?,  meUl,  tnd  Jeirelrj-,  euried 
it  proceerionilly,  preceded  by  tburilen  and  Iiper-betr- 
era,  to  Uie  north  >ide,  when  the  pulpit  alood.  Fulk, 
abbot  of  I^bbea  id  tbe  9th  centuiy,  made  a  woaderful 
eagle,  on  which  burned  four  tapen  in  tbe  fonn  or 
earn ;  a  cenaer  wu  contiived  in  its  neck,  which  poured 
rragrant  amoke  Trom  the  beak  and  (tuning  eyes  uf  the 
bird;  and  the  head  and  wings  were  movable,  for  tbe 
coDrenieneeofturning  the  book.  Oflen  Che  other  three 
eiraiigeliats  were  represented  as  writing  the  woidi  aung 
by  the  deacon;  at  Meeeina  there  is  one  with  tbe  pel- 
ican, at  the  symbol  of  the  Saviour,  above  all  At  Nar- 
bodne,  in  the  cathedra],  there  la  a  movable  pulpit  of 
the  Utb  century,  connating  of  two  inn  supports  setul- 
lierwise,  and  supporting  a  bookstand  of  supple  leather. 
Those  of  St.  Aogiutiae's,  Canterbury,  and  Bur;  St.  Ed- 
mund's, mentioned  in  the  ISch  centuiy,  trere  tnorabls 
until  the  14th  eentuiy.  In  Belgium,  the  ambo  or  a 
faldstool,  set  before  the  altar,  served  aa  a  pulpit.  Ac- 
cording to  John  de  Garlande,  who  wrote  at  the  elose  of 
the  llth  century,  a  pulpit  is  tbe  ascent  of  ttepa  to  the 
teclem,  upon  whicb  the  chant-  or  reading-book  was 
laid.  The  double  pulpits  of  Uilan,  Nami,and  Perugia 
connect  the  tradition  with  the  amhones ;  those  of  Tole- 
do are  of  bronze,  and  those  at  Seville  are  still  used  for 
singing  the  Gospel  and  Epistle.  In  three  of  Che  au- 
dent  churches  at  Kome,  the  Epistle  ambo  ia  sqnaie, 
and  stands  on  the  north ;  while  that  for  Che  Gospel  it 
round,  and  stands  on  the  south  aide,  with  Sights  of  ttain 
leading  up  to  it.  The  ordinaiy  pulpit  also  stood  on  the 
touth  aide,aa  at  Toledo,  because  the  Goapel  was  preach- 
ed from  it.  Thejuhe  for  the  gospeller  and  episiokr  in 
laige  churches  took  the  place  of  the  ambo,  and  within 
two  eenturiet  was  used  1^  the  preacher  at  Rouen ;  but 
ia  tmaller  churches  a  pulpit  waa  used,  yet  there  ii  no 
existing  example  or  record  of  such  furniture  until  the 
18th  century.  Puljuts  were  fonnerly  placed  not  only 
in  churches,  but  also  in  the  refectories  of  BHinaateries, 
OS  at  Beverie;,  Shrewabary,  Chester,  etc ;  in  Che  clois- 
cers,  at  at  St.  Di^,  in  Frajice;  and  occasionally  in  pnb- 
Uc  thoroughfarets  as  on  the  north  tide  of  the  church  of 
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Notie  Dane ;  at  St  Lo,  in  Monnaudy,  and  In  the  outer 
court  of  Blagdalen  College,  Oxford.  Id  Frauoe  there 
are  several  overboking  ceoMteriea.  In  ehurche*  the 
pulpits  were  formerly  always  placed  in  the  nave,  at- 
tached to  a  wall,  piliei,  or  screen,  and  the  eccletiasCics 
■od  other*  who  occupied  the  choir  during  the  mass  re- 
moved into  tbe  nave  to  hear  the  sermon:  this  custom 
wat  continued  at  Ely  until  quite  recently. 

The  church  pulpit  is  usually  hexagonal  or  octagonal, 
and  of  wood,  poasibly  in  alluaion  to  Christ's  preaching 
from  tbe  boat  (Luke  v,  1),  In  Roman  Catholic  chureh- 
es  the  pulpit  is  generally  distinguished  by  lonie  relig- 
ious emblems,  e^iecially  by  the  crucifix ;  and  the  pul- 
pits of  the  Low  Countries  and  of  (iermany  are  odea 
masterpieces  of  wood-csrviii);,  tbe  preaching -place  in 
some  of  them  forming  part  of  a  great  artistic  group,  aa 
of  the  ComtrtioH  o/ SL  Pauljthe  Vocalion  o/ Peler  and 
AHdntn,  the  Teaptalhii  of  Aim  tmd  £»,  and  other 
aimilar  Mli|«ct& 


Eaiiy  pulfnta  were,  no  doubt,  movable,  and  kept  in 
comers  until  required  for  use,  like  that  still  preserved 
at  Hereford;  and  at  Bury,  the  analogium.or  pulpit,  we 
know,  waa  removed  from  the  chapter-house  into  tbe 
church  when  it  waa  necessary.  This,  no  doubt,  is  the 
cause  of  their  piesenc  rarity.  There  are  fine  exam- 
plea  of  pulpits  at  King's  Sntton,  Kingsbury  Episcopi, 
Wolvercot,  North  Kilworth,  Dartmouth,  and  Framp- 
Con  (which  has  images  of  saints).  Those  of  Sudbury, 
Southwold,  Hereford,  and  Winchetter  are  of  wood,  and 
of  the  I6ih  century.  The  earliest  Jacobean  example 
ia  at  Sopley  (160G).  There  are  sUtionary  pulpits  of 
stone  at  Wells  of  the  letb  centur)-,  at  Worcester  (1W4), 
Ripon,  Combe,  Nantwich,  and  Wolverhampton.  The 
oldest  wooden  pulpit  ia  at  Fulboume  (cir.  1360).  In  It- 
aly there  are  examples  of  the  ISIh  and  llth  centuries  at 
Siena  and  St.  Miniato,  Florence;  in  Germany  there  are 
stone  pul|uCa  at  Freiburg  and  Ulm  of  the  latter  part  of 
tbe  15th  century;  at  Avignon,  in  France;  andNieuport, 
in  BelgincD.  'There  is  a  Byuntine  pulpit,  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  St.  Sophia's,  Constantinople,  at  St. 
Uarh's,  Venice.  Romanesque  pulpits  may  be  seen  in 
St  Ambrose's,  Uilaii :  St  Mary's.  Toacanelta;  and  St 
Sabino's,  Canova.  There  is  an  octagonal  pulpit,  dated 
llSS.BtRalitbon;  thatof  Kidrich  iadr.1491.  Anbex- 
agonal  pulpit  is  at  St  Andrew'a,  Fistoja.    The  octagt^ 
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nal  pulpit  of  Peragia  is  used  for  giving  the  benedic- 
tion. There  is  a  superb  ISth-century  pulpit  on  seven 
pillars  in  the  baptistery  at  Pisa,  with  lecterns  for  the 
Gospel  and  Epistle  on  the  stairs.  Abbot  Wygmore's 
pulpit,  Gloucester,  was  on  the  north,  and  placed  against 
the  third  pillar  westward  of  the  crossing.  The  south, 
or  men's,  side  is  the  most  common  position,  as  at  Wells, 
Chartres,  Haarlem,  Aix,  and  formerly  at  Winchester, 
Peterborough,  Gloucester,  and  Worcester.  In  England 
the  pulpits  were  copied  from  those  of  the  refectory,  and 
such  as  stood  in  the  open  air.  In  cathedral  churches  the 
pulpit  was  often  large  enough  to  contain  several  persons, 
as  the  bishop,  when  preaching,  was  accompanied  by  his 
two  archdeacons.  Gilding  and  color  were  not  employed 
ou  pulpits  until  the  15th  century,  "bianj  of  these  pul- 
pits were  highly  enriched  with  carving;  that  of  Worces- 
ter has  the  New  JenuaUm,  and  one  of  stone  at  Newton 
Nottage  has  the  Scourging  sculptured  upon  it.  One  at 
Bumham  Norton,  of  wood,  is  painted  with  the  DocUn-M 
of  the  Church,  In  the  16th  century  stone  pulpits  were 
introduced.  There  are  magnificent  wooden  pulpits  at 
Strasburg  (1481) ;  Mayence,  Antwerp,  Faye  la  Yineuse, 
Nuremberg,  Brussels  (1699);  and  Vienna,  from  which 
John  Capistran  preached  a  Turkish  crusade  in  1451. 
At  Durham  there  was  an  iron  pulpit,  or  ambo,  in  the 
galilee,  from  which  the  Sunday  sermon  was  preached 
to  women.  There  is  another  on  the  north-west  at  San 
Gil,  Burgos ;  and  two  like  ambones,  fitted  with  desks,  of 
the  15th  century,  flank  the  screen  of  Zamora.  The  two 
pulpits  of  Milan  are  of  metal,  and  circular.  At  Aix  the 
choir  pulpit  is  silvergilt  and  jewelled.  At  Lugo,  one 
of  the  two  metal  ambones  has  an  eagle  on  the  south. 
The  pulpit  (in  Arabic,  mimber)  forms  one  of  the  scanty 
appliances  of  Mohammedan  worship. — Walcott,  Sacred 
A  rchUecturej  s.  v. ;  Parker,  Glotaary  qfA  rckitecture^  s.  v. 

Pulpit  Eloquence.  As  pulpits  in  churches  are 
constructed  for  the  convenience  of  preachers  and  preach- 
ing, so  the  term  pulpit ^  by  a  common  form  of  metonymy, 
is  often  used  to  signify  the  collective  body  of  the  clergy 
or  those  who  use  the  pulpit.  By  a  slight  variation  of 
the  same  principle,  the  term  b  also  made  to  signify  the 
collective  agency  of  preaching,  as  seen  in  the  phrases 
**  influence  of  the  pulpit"  and  ^*  power  of  the  pulpit.**  In 
a  signification  which,  to  some  extent,  blends  both  the 
above  meanings,  the  term  pulpit  is  often  used  in  the 
figure  of  personification,  as  in  the  expressions  ''Let  the 
pulpit  speak,"  *'  The  voice  of  the  pulpit  must  be  heard." 
The  word  is  thus  used  in  the  well-known  passage  of 
Cowper: 

"I  say  \\i% pulpit  (in  the  sober  nse 
Of  its  legitimate,  peculiar  powers) 
Must  stand  acknowledged  while  the  world  shall  stand, 
The  most  important  and  eflTectnal  gnard, 
Support,  and  ornament  of  virtue's  cause." 

From  such  uses  as  a  substantive,  the  same  word  derives 
its  significance  as  an  adjective;  it  being  often  used  in 
the  expressions  "  pulpit  orator," ''  pulpit  doqueuce,"  and 
the  like.  The  term  pulpit  eloquence  has,  in  fact,  come 
into  general  use  as  designating  (1)  the  quality  and  char- 
acter of  the  eloquence  produced  from  the  pulpit,  and  (2) 
the  body  of  eloquent  productions  now  in  preservation  as 
representing  the  utterances  of  preachers  of  the  present 
and  past  generations. 

No  just  treatment  of  eloquence  in  any  of  its  phases 
can  ignore  the  fact  that  its  highest  character  and  results 
can  only  be  secured  from  the  expression  of  the  living 
speaker.  There  must  be  voice  for  the  ear,  action  for 
the  eye,  and  a  certain  projection  of  the  sentiments,  the 
sympathies,  and  the  emotions  of  an  animated  soul  upon 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  others.  '  Nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  the  sympathy  of  numbers  in  an  audience  reacts 
upon  a  speaker  and  augments  within  him  the  power  of 
moving  those  whom  he  addresses.  Hence,  whether  elo- 
quence be  considered  subjectively  as  that  subtle  power 
which  enables  an  orator  to  influence  men  by  uttered 
language,  or  objectively  in  the  effects  produced  upon 
those  to  whom  he  speaks,  it  needs  to  be  heard  and  felt 


in  order  to  be  appreciated  in  its  completeness.  Nev€^• 
thdess,  this  fullest  realization  of  eloquence  has  its  limi- 
tations, for  when  once  heard  and  felt  it  is  in  that  sense 
ended.  It  can  thenceforward  only  be  remembered  as  a 
thing  of  the  past.  It  can  neither  be  repeated  nor  trana- 
lerred  to  other  persons,  times,  or  places.  In  view  of  this 
condition  of  eloquence  in  its  highest  realization,  we  can 
more  fully  appreciate  the  eloquence  of  written  or  printed 
language,  which  is  to  some  extent  independent  both  ot 
speakers  and  hearers,  and  which  may,  in  a  partial  but 
yet  not  wholly  unsatisfactory  degree,  represent  to  pei^ 
sons  distant,  both  in  time  and  space,  the  utterances  of 
eloquent  men.  To  this  end,  writing  and  printing  are 
conservative  agencies  of  essential  importance  and  of  in- 
estimable value.  By  means  of  them  the  orations  and 
sermons  of  one  age  are  handed  down  to  ages  following, 
and,  so  far  as  reading  is  substituted  for  hearing,  the  au- 
diences of  orators  and  preachers  are  multiplied  without 
limit.  It  is  therefore  to  what  is  preserved  in  books  that 
any  article  upon  the  eloquence  of  the  past  must  chiefly 
refer. 

In  order  to  rightly  comprehend  the  character  and 
relative  importance  of  pulpit  eloquence,  reference  must 
be  made  to  preaching  (q.  v.)  as  a  divinely  appointed 
agency  for  the  promotion  of  Christianity  in  the  world. 
When  it  was  so  appointed  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (see 
Matt,  xxviii,  19;  Mark  iii,  14;  xvi,  15),  a  new  and  pe- 
culiar field  was  opened  for  eloquence.  Indeed,  a  new 
dignity  was  conferred  upon  human  speech  in  making  it 
the  chief  agency  for  the  spread  of  that  truth  which  was 
designed  to  make  men  free  from  sin  and  to  prepare  them 
for  the  heavenly  world.  The  very  nature  of  this  high 
appointment  indicates  that  the  pulpit,  as  representing 
the  public  utterances  of  Christian  ministers,  affords  un- 
rivalled opportunities  for  the  production  and  employ- 
ment of  eloquence  in  its  best  forms.  1.  It  demands 
capacity,  convictions,  and  moral  power  on  the  part  of 
preachers,  which  should  go  very  far  towards  making 
them  eloquent  men.  2.  It  furnishes  them  with  ever- 
recurring  and  highly  favorable  occasions  for  addressing 
assemblies.  For  that  object  it  avails  itself  of  the  con- 
secrated time  of  the  holy  Sabbath  and  of  the  sanctuary 
as  a  hallowed  place  for  the  delivery  of  its  message.  S. 
The  themes  which  it  appropriately  discusses  are  all  of 
an  elevating  and  inspiring  character,  having  an  intrin- 
sic importance  superior  to  that  of  any  earthly  interest, 
being  also  invested  with  the  authority  of  divinely  re- 
vealed truth.  It  was  in  the  light  of  such  considerations 
that  John  Quincy  Adams  declared  that '"the  pulpit  is 
especially  the  throne  of  modern  eloquence."  Certainly, 
neither  the  bema  of  the  Greeks  nor  the  forum  of  the  Ro- 
mans ever  afforded  such  an  agency  of  power  over  hu- 
man minds  and  hearts.  Nor  is  this  agency  limited  in 
its  exercise  to  any  narrow  routine  of  fbrms  or  circum- 
stances. It  is  as  much  in  place  and  as  full  of  power  in 
the  catacombs  as  in  a  cathedral;  on  the  shores  of  Galilee 
as  in  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews;  in  the  sequestered 
glens  where  persecuted  worshippers  gather  as  in  church- 
es where  kings  and  magistrates  assemble.  Indeed,  its 
greatest  triumphs  have  often  been  in  circumstances  out- 
wardly the  most  untoward  and  in  which  any  earthly 
record  was  impossible.  Hence,  while  the  function  of 
preaching  has  been  in  exercise  for  nearly  nineteen  cen- 
turies by  countless  thousands  of  preachers,  but  a  veiy 
small  proportion  of  the  sermons  that  have  been  deliv- 
ered have  been,  or  could  have  been,  preserved  to  the 
reading  world ;  yet  the  combined  literature  of  the  an- 
cient and  modem  pulpit  is  of  immense  extent. 

It  is  by  no  means  assumed  that  all  printed  sermons 
are  eloquent  in  any  superlative  sense.  Many,  no  doubt, 
are  far  less  so  than  thousands  that  have  vanished  with 
the  breath  that  uttered  them,  or  have  only  lived  in  the 
memory  and  lives  of  those  who  heard  them.  Never- 
theless, study  and  criticism  are  limited  to  those  prod- 
ucts of  the  pulpit  which  have  been  preserved  from  the 
oblivion  of  the  past  and  made  accessible  to  persons  liv- 
ing in  subsequent  periods.    But  of  these  there  is  an 
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evcr-incieaBing  abnndanoe,  bo  that  the  task  of  the  stu- 
dent is  necessarily  one  of  selection.  A  general  or  com- 
prehensive view  of  pulpit  eloquence  can  only  be  obtained 
by  the  study  of  the  subject  in  chronological  order,  begin- 
ning with  the  apostolic  age  and  descending  to  the  pres- 
ent period,  with  proper  attention  to  the  characteristics 
of  successive  periods.  The  limits  of  the  present  article 
only  admit  of  a  summary  outline. 

L  The  Period  of  the  AposUet  and  Early  Fathert,-^ 
Notwithstanding  the  brevity  of  its  record,  the  New 
Testament  is  by  no  means  silent  as  to  the  subject  of 
preaching.  The  Gospels  not  only  contain  our  Lord's 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  but  many  fragments  of  the  ad- 
dresses or  sermons  which  he  delivered  to  his  disciples 
and  the  multitudes.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  report 
in  brief  several  of  the  discourses  of  Peter  and  Paul, 
while  the  Epistles  may  be  understood  to  be  summaries 
of  the  discussions  and  instructions  which  the  different 
apostles  were  accustomed  to  give  in  their  discourses  as 
preachers.  The  specimens  of  preaching  contained  in 
the  New  Testament  are,  in  fact,  more  full  and  satisfac- 
tory than  any  found  in  ecclesiastical  history  for  several 
centuries  after  the  close  of  the  sacred  canon.  Indeed, 
our  chief  mode  of  forming  any  judgment  of  the  preach- 
ing of  those  early  centuries  is  from  the  fruits  following. 
Even  Eusebius,  who  wrote  in  the  early  part  of  the  4th 
century,  acknowledges  himself  indebted  to  tradition  for 
all  that  he  knew  of  those  successors  of  the  apostles  who 
had  "spread  the  seeds  of  salvation  and  of  the  heavenly 
kingdom  throughout  the  world  far  and  wide." 

During  most,  if  not  all,  of  this  period,  pulpits  were 
not  in  existence,  and  even  churches,  as  separate  religious 
edifices,  were  unknown,  or,  at  most,  only  beginning  to 
exist.  Worshippers,  instead  of  assembling  in  large 
numbers,  met  by  twos  and  threes  wherever  they  could 
escape  the  surveillance  of  penecutors.  Such  circum- 
stances would  necessarily  control,  to  no  small  extent, 
the  form  of  address  employed  by  Christian  ministers 
and  teachers  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  making 
especially  necessary  personal  address  to  individuals 
wherever  a  listener  could  be  found.  Moreover,  as  the 
New-Testament  Scriptures  only  existed  in  fragmentary 
manuscripts,  it  would  be  necessary  to  employ  a  part  of 
the  time  allotted  to  pastoral  instruction  in  reciting  and 
explaining  such  portions  of  them  as  were  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  several  pastors  and  teachers. 

The  prevailing  form  of  ministerial  address  during  the 
period  referred  to  must,  therefore,  have  been  that  of  ex- 
planation and  exhortation ;  but  of  its  efficiency  in  the 
best  result  of  eloquence — namely,  that  of  persuading 
men  to  abandon  error  and  embrace  the  truth — the  prog- 
ress of  Christianity  during  that  period  of  abounding  pa- 
ganism is  the  best  possible  proof.  The  power  of  the 
early  preachers  of  Christianity,  like  that  of  the  apostles 
themselves,  must  have  consisted  chiefly  in  a  straight- 
forward utterance  of  the  truth— the  direct  witness  of  the 
Gospel  and  its  appeal  to  the  human  heart.  There  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  oratory  was  studied,  or  perhaps 
thought  of;  but  the  influence  of  Christian  truth  and  life 
was  in  plain  words  brought  to  bear  upon  the  thoughts 
and  lives  of  others,  as  well  as  upon  the  errors  and  super- 
stitions of  heathenism. 

II.  The  Period  of  the  Later  Fathers,  or  the  Oratorical 
Period  of  the  Ancient  Church, — During  and  following 
the  age  of  Constantine,  Christian  churches  became  com- 
mon, and  the  canon  of  Scripture  having  been  completed, 
copies  were  multiplied  by  transcription.  But  as  manu- 
scripts were  costly,  they  could  rarely  be  possessed  by  in- 
dividuals, not  always  even  by  churches ;  hence  a  great 
part  of  the  work  of  preachers  was  to  expound  consecu- 
tively portions  of  the  sacred  text  Thus  homilies  or  fa- 
miliar expositions  of  Scripture  became  the  form  of  pul- 
pit address  which  primarily  characterized  that  period. 
Voluminous  and  valuable  examples  have  come  down  to 
us  in  the  homilies  of  Athanasins,  Ephraem  Syrus,  Basil, 
the  Gregories,  the  Cyrils,  Hilary,  Ambrose,  Chrysostom, 
and  Augustine. 


The  same  period  was  also  marked  by  the  cultivation, 
among  the  more  prominent  preachers,  of  the  Grecian 
style  of  oratory.  Several  of  the  most  distinguished 
fathers  having  not  only  been  students,  but  teachers  of 
rhetoric,  they  did  not  neglect  opportunities  offered  them 
for  sacred  orations  and  panegyrics.  The  latter  style  of 
address,  in  fact,  became  very  common  in  commemoration 
of  the  martyrs  and  in  celebrations  of  the  great  feasts  of 
the  Church. 

The  best  specimens  of  the  Christian  oratory  of  this 
period  have  been  much  eulogized,  and  having  been  of- 
ten pointed  out  as  models  for  study  and  imitation,  have 
exerted  no  little  influence  on  the  preaching  of  modem 
times,  more  particularly  in  France  and  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  Even  the  historian  Gibbon,  in  a  paragraph 
which  severely,  but  not  without  Justice,  censures  certain 
serious  errors  into  which  many  of  the  teachers  of  the 
Church  had  already  fallen,  says,  **  But  the  compositions 
of  Gregory  and  Chrysostom  have  been  compared  with 
the  most  splendid  models  of  Attic,  or  at  least  of  Asiatic, 
eloquence." 

That  the  mistakes  of  the  preachers  of  the  ancient 
Church  came  largely  from  ignorance,  and  that  the  ten- 
dency of  education  and  enligrhtcnment  was  to  increase 
the  influence  of  truth  and  the  power  of  the  pulpit,  is 
sufficiently  evident  from  the  edict  of  the  apostate  em- 
peror Julian,  which  prohibited  the  Christians  from  teach- 
ing or  being  taught  the  arts  of  grammar  and  rhetoric 
The  motives  which  prompted  the  edict  are  thus  set  forth 
by  Gibbon:  ''Julian  had  reason  to  expect  that  (under 
the  influence  of  his  edict)  in  the  space  of  a  few  years 
the  Church  would  relapse  into  its  primeval  simplicity, 
and  that  the  theologians  who  possessed  an  adequate 
share  of  the  learning  and  eloquence  of  the  age  would  be 
succeeded  by  a  generation  of  blind  and  ignorant  fanat- 
ics incapable  of  defending  the  tnith  of  their  own  princi- 
ples or  of  exposing  the  various  follies  of  polytheism." 
Notwithstanding  the  early  death  of  Julian  and  the  res- 
toration of  the  civil  rights  of  the  Christians,  yet,  through 
a  series  of  untoward  events,  to  which  prevailing  corrup- 
tion in  the  Church  greatly  contributed,  the  evils  of  gen- 
eral ignorance  and  the  degradation  of  preaching  and  of 
the  clergy  came  only  too  soon  and  remained  too  long. 
From  the  first  development  of  ceremonialism  in  the 
Church  there  was  manifested  a  tendency  to  limit  preach- 
ing to  bishops  only.  This  tendency  grew  with  the  mul- 
tiplication of  ceremonial  observances,  until  it  resulted  in 
a  general  transposition  of  preaching  from  its  primary 
design  as  an  ever-active  agency  of  evangelization  into 
a  ceremony  itself,  in  which  it  was  shorn  even  of  its  ora- 
torical power.  When  the  number  of  preachers  was  re- 
duced to  a  minimum,  the  chances  for  the  development 
of  the  talent  of  eloquence  were'  correspondingly  dimin- 
ished, and  the  more  so  since  an  election  to  the  office  of 
bishop  would  do  little  towards  conferring  the  gift  of  elo- 
quence upon  men  previously  unaccustomed  to  preach. 
Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  what  has  been  called  the  ora- 
torical period  of  the  ancient  Church  derived  that  char- 
acter from  a  comparatively  few  men  of  extraordinary 
ability,  rather  than  from  the  general  prevalence  of 
preaching  power  among  the  clergy.  Moreover,  the  lat- 
ter part  of  that  period  witnessed  a  serious  decline  in  the 
spirit  and  practice  of  preaching,  which  was  destined  to 
project  itself  forward  into  centuries  following. 

III.  The  Period  of  the  Middle  Affe8,—The  terms 
"  Middle  Ages"  and  "  Dark  Ages"  have  long  been  nearly 
synonymous;  but  historians  have  not  often  pointed  out 
with  sufficient  clearness  the  extent  to  which  the  dark- 
ness of  those  ages  was  chargeable  to  the  incompetence 
and  unfaithfulness  of  those  who,  as  Christian  teachers, 
ought  to  have  been  the  light  of  the  world.  The  causes 
of  the  prevailing  ignorance  and  degradation  were  nu- 
merous and  complicated,  but  nothing  would  have  more 
certainly  or  powerfully  tended  to  remove  them  than 
true  and  zealous  utterances  from  the  clergy  in  the  char- 
acter of  Christian  preachers.  Churches,  and  even  cathe- 
drals, existed  in  great  numbers,  but  the  idea  of  preach- 
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ing  had  fallen  ao  low  that  poBtils  came  to  be  substituted 
for  sennons.  The  term  postil,  primarily  meaning  a  note 
upon  a  text  or  texts  (pottilla)^  came  to  designate  a  re- 
ligious discourse  following  the  reading  (in  Latin)  of  the 
Gospel  and  Epistle  of  the  day  at  public  mass.  The  term 
itself  was  diminutive,  showing  that  preaching  was  re- 
garded as  of  small  account  in  comparison  with  the  cere- 
monials of  worship.  The  postil  in  its  best  form — that 
of  a  nmning  comment  on  the  verses  of  a  Scripture  les- 
son^resembled  the  homily.  It  continued  in  use,  both 
among  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  for  several 
generations  after  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation.  Persons 
specially  skilful  in  delivering  postils  were  called  postil- 
lists,  or  postillators.  Specimens  of  the  posUl  abound  in 
the  ecclesiastical  literature  of  the  period  under  consider- 
ation, but  few  of  them  are  of  much  present  value.  The 
best  sermons  of  the  period  that  have  come  down  to  us 
are  several  discourses  delivered  by  bishops  in  connection 
with  the  festivals  of  the  Church,  such  as  the  Advent, 
Whitsuntide,  Christmas,  the  Crucifixion,  and  the  Ascen- 
sion. As  these  topics  involved  Scripture  narrations, 
they  rose  in  character  far  above  those  treated  in  connec- 
tion with  the  festivals  of  the  saints,  of  which  tradirion 
fumbhed  the  staple  material.  The  most  tangible, 
though  sinister,  results  of  preaching  in  medisBval  times 
were  produced  by  the  so-called  preachers  of  the  Crusades. 
Those  results  were  not  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteous- 
ness, but  passion,  strife,  and  bloodshed.  Peter  the  Her- 
mit, a  fanatical  monk  of  the  1  Ith  century,  was  the  preach- 
er and  prime  instigator  of  the  first  Crusade.  On  this 
warlike  mission  be  traversed  Europe  from  country  to 
country,  enluting  high  and  low  in  bis  desperate  scheme. 
He  even  induced  pope  Urban  II  to  join  him  in  ha- 
ranguing a  vast  multitude  assembled  at  Clermont,  in  the 
south  of  France,  preparatory  to  the  first  great  movement 
towards  the  Holy  Land.  It  was  imder  the  hortations 
of  Urban  that  the  multitude  cried  out  Deus  id  vuU,  and 
thus  initiated  the  war-cry  of  all  the  Crusades.  Ber- 
nard of  Clairvaux,  subsequently  canonized  as  St.  Ber- 
nard, preached  the  second  Crusade.  He  was  not  only 
appointed  by  Louis  YII,  king  of  France,  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  commissioned  by  pope  Eugenius  III  to  offer 
plenary  indulgence  to  those  who  would  join  the  new 
Crusade.  He  also  provided  himself  with  badges  in  the 
form  of  a  cross  to  be  attached  to  the  shoulders  of  all  who 
would  enlist  Whereas  Peter  stirred  the  lowest  dregs 
of  the  populace,  Bernard  succeeded  in  enlisting  kings, 
emperors,  barons,  and  knights  to  attempt  ^  to  rescue  the 
home  and  sanctuary  of  David  from  the  hands  of  the 
PhilisUnes."  Parliaments  and  mass-meetings  were  held 
and  addressed  by  Bernard  from  a  lofty  pulpit,  and  at 
these  the  response  to  his  appeals  was  the  reiterated 
shout  Ikus  id  vult,  lA  such  circumstances,  and  backed 
by  such  influences,  it  was  said  that  the  eloquence  of 
Bernard  ^*  raised  armies  and  depopulated  cities."  Ac- 
cording to  his  own  statement,  towns  were  deserted  so 
that  the  only  people  left  in  them  were  widows  and  or- 
phans whose  bu^nds  and  fathers  were  yet  living. 
The  third  and  fourth  Crusades  were  set  in  motion  by 
the  ordinary  influences  of  papal  power  and  kingly  au- 
thority, without  any  specisj  co-operation  of  the  pulpit. 
The  fifth,  however,  was  brought  into  action  by  a  preach- 
er named  Fulk,  a  Frenchman.  As  a  result  of  previous 
disasters,  the  spirit  of  crusading  had  so  far  declined  that 
for  two  3*ears  the  preaching  of  Fulk  seemed  unavailing. 
But  at  length  it  began  to  be  said  that  miracles  attested 
his  exhortations,  and  soon  after  pope  Innocent  III  sent 
to  his  aid  numerous  nuncios,  who  traversed  Europe  of- 
fering absolutions  and  indulgences  to  stimulate  enlist- 
ments. Robert  de  Common,  an  Englishman  by  birth, 
was  the  preacher  of  the  sixth  Crusade.  He  had  been 
an  assistant  to  Fulk,  under  whom  he  had  learned  the  art 
of  exciting  the  people  Although  inferior  in  talents  to 
the  earlier  preachers  of  the  Crusades,  he  was  equal  to 
any  of  them  in  zeal  and  fanaticism,  and  if  history  does 
not  misrepresent  him,  he  at  length  became  so  nnscrupu- 
loos  aa  to  embezzle  the  alms  of  his  followers.    The  sev- 


enth and  eighth  Crusades  followed  like  receding  waves 
of  the  sea,  growing  smaller  and  weaker  as  the  impulses 
of  fanaticism  abated.  They  were  withput  any  preach- 
ers of  distinction,  and  may  be  regarded  as  results  of  the 
earlier  agitation. 

The  general  decadence  of  preaching  throughout  the 
Roman  Church  became  a  pretext,  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  medinval  period,  for  the  organization  <^  several 
preaching  orders  of  monka.  Had  these  orders  devoted 
themselves  to  intelligent  activity  in  proclaiming  the 
truths  .of  God's  Word  and  the  practical  duties  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  best  of  results  might  have  been  expected. 
But  their  zeal  was  devoted  to  very  different  objectSb  It 
was,  in  fact,  absorbed  in  efforts  to  excite  persecution 
against  the  Albigenses  and  other  supposed  heretics,  to- 
gether with  general  exertions  to  promote  the  schemes 
of  the  papacy  and  the  inquisition.  Hence  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  preaching  orders  as  such  failed  to  make 
any  valuable  contributions  to  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit 
or  to  stimulate  activity  in  preaching  among  the  clergy 
at  large.  Of  the  ecclesiastical  celebrities  of  the  medie- 
val period,  few  can  be  mentioned  on  account  of  distin- 
guished ability  as  preachers.  The  two  men  who,  per- 
haps, more  than  others  deserve  such  mention  were  An- 
tony of  Padua,  subsequently  canonized  aa  a  saint,  and 
the  Jesuit  Antonio  Vieyra,  both  natives  of  Portugal 
Of  the  former,  it  has  been  said  that  '*his  rare  talents  aa 
a  preacher  caused  him  to  be  employed  on  uncearing 
missions  through  the  north  and  centre  of  Italy,  especial- 
ly in  the  neighborhood  of  Bologna  and  Padua."  *<  Wc 
have  the  most  ample  testimony  to  the  popularity  of  his 
sermons.  The  churches  where  he  was  to  preach  were 
thronged  from  daybreak.  Multitudes  were  unable  to 
force  their  way  in  at  the  doors.  Often  it  happened  that 
the  preacher  had  to  come  out  of  the  building  and  ad- 
dress his  auditors  in  the  open  air.  Shops  were  dosed, 
thoroughfares  deserted.  The  crowds  that  flocked  to 
sermon  were  sometimes  calculated  at  thirty  thousand 
persons.  Nor  were  the  effects  less  striking — Italian 
hatreds  reconciled ;  men  that  had  prepared  the  stiletto 
for  an  enemy  hurrying  into  hb  embrace,  a  forgiving 
and  a  forgiven  friend ;  women  leaving  off  their  orna- 
ments, and  selling  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor;  old, 
hardened  sinners  brought  to  immediate  confession" 
(Neale,  Mediaeval  Preaching),  As  in  the  case  of  many 
other  popular  preachers,  Ajntony  was  greatly  given  to 
allegorizing,  often  introducing  into  hb  sermons  animals, 
birds,  and  even  fishes,  and  putting  into  their  months 
quaint  messages  for  human  ears. 

Vieyra  was  bom  in  1608,  later  than  the  usual  limit 
of  the  period  under  consideration ;  nevertheless,  from 
his  style  and  general  character,  he  has  been  usually 
called  **  the  last  of  the  medieval  preachers."  The  great- 
er part  of  hb  life  was  spent  in  Brazil,  though  for  a  time 
he  served  as  court  preacher  at  Lisbon.  During  that 
period  he  visited  various  cities  of  Europe,  and  even 
preached  at  Rome  in  the  Italian  language.  Hb  labors 
as  superior  of  the  missions  in  Brazil  were  self-sacrificing, 
requiring  him  to  travel  thousands  of  leagues  on  foot 
through  the  wildest  regions,  and  to  traverse  immense 
rivers  in  canoes;  yet  he  was  ever  ready  to  preach  to  a 
few  natives  through  an  interpreter,  or  to  persons  of  rank 
and  influence  in  society.  His  great  talent  was  satire, 
which  he  did  not  scruple  to  employ  both  in  and  out  of 
the  pulpit  At  Maranham,  one  of  the  northern  cities 
of  Brazil,  he  preached  a  noted  sermon  **To  the  Fbhes," 
after  the  method  of  Antony  of  Padua.  It  was  based 
upon  the  text  '*  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth."  In  style 
and  ingenuity  it  b  not  unlike  hb  book  entitled  The  Art 
o/'iStoa/tn^,  which  b  regarded  as  a  species  of  classic  in 
the  Portuguese  language.  Vieyra  lived  to  an  advanced 
age  and  died  at  the  city  of  Bahia,  having,  in  circum- 
stances where  printing  was  difiScult,  publbhed  not  less 
than  thirteen  volumes  of  sermons,  which  were  followed 
by  two  others  after  his  death. 

IV.  The  Modem  PeriodL^The  beginning  of  the  great 
Reformation  was  characterized  by  a  revival  of  preadi- 
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lAg.  It  was  by  preaching  that  the  Beformen  Bought  to 
expose  the  errors  and  corruptions  into  which  the  Church 
had  fallen,  as  well  as  to  set  forth  the  doctrines  of  the 
Word  of  God.  Thus  Peter  Waldo  in  the  south  of  France, 
Wydiffe  in  England,  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  in 
Bohemia,  Savonarola  in  Italy,  Luther  and  Melancthon 
in  Germany,  Zwingli  in  Switzerland,  and  Fare!  and 
Calvin  in  SwitzerUnd  and  France,  pursued  similar 
courses  and  with  similar  success.  Wherever  such  men 
were  not  overbonie  and  crushed  by  opposition,  they 
were  sustained  and  followed  by  an  ever-increasing  num- 
ber of  preachers.  Hence  it  may  be  said  that  since  the 
Beformation  preaching  has  been  in  all  Protestant  coun- 
tries a  universal  accompaniment  of  public  worship.  It 
has  not  only  been  maintained  at  a  single  service  on  the 
liord's-day,  but  usually  twice  or  thrice  in  each  church, 
and  often  at  other  times  during  the  week.  This  custom 
has  called  into  action  a  vast  number  of  preachers,  and 
developed  the  preaching  talent  of  the  Church  more 
thoroughly  than  it  had  ever  been  previously  cultivated 
subsequent  to  the  apostolic  age. 

As  attack  prompts  defence,  so  the  zeal  of  Protestant 
preachers  called  out  new  activity  and  enlisted  new  tal- 
ent among  the  preachers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  preachingordersbecamegreatly stimulated.  Preach- 
ing ceased  to  be  confined  to  bishops.  Priests  and  curates 
began  to  preach,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  endeavoring  to 
antagonize  Protestant  influences.  Thus  in  the  two  great 
sections  of  Christendom  a  new  prominence  was  given  to 
the  preaching  office.  It  b  true  that  among  Roman 
Catholics  the  mass  still  held  the  precedence  and  preach- 
ing did  not  universally  become  a  part  of  Sabbath  ser- 
vices. Keverthelessy  in  Protestant  countries  Roman 
Catholics  came  by  degrees  to  maintain  preaching  in 
about  as  great  frequency  as  the  Protestants  around 
them.  Even  the  seating  of  churches  and  cathedrals 
for  the  convenience  of  auditors-^i  custom  still  unknown 
in  Roman  Catholic  countries — ^has  come  to  be  common 
among  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England  and  America. 

It  may  thus  be  seen  that  the  influence  of  the  Refor- 
mation tended  to  increase  in  various  ways  the  activity 
and  power  of  the  pulpiu  It  certainly  secured  for  preach- 
ing a  degree  of  prominence  and  frequency  unknown  to 
any  previous  period  following  the  days  of  the  apostles. 
While  the  impulse  thus  given  to  pulpit  eloquence  has 
never  died  out,  its  effects  have  been  variable  in  (Ufferent 
countries  and  at  different  periods.  In  Germany,  for  ex- 
ample, after  the  Reformation  became  so  far  established 
as  to  be  incorporated  into  the  political  institutions  of  the 
people,  the  Protestant  pulpit  suffered  a  decline  in  its 
power  from  which  it  has  not  even  yet  fully  recovered. 
The  causes  of  that  decline  were  numerous,  involving  the 
influence  of  Jesuitic  opposition,  false  philosophy,  scepti- 
cism in  various  forms,  and,  worst  of  all,  a  prevalent  in- 
difference to  the  power  of  religious  truth  and  the  neces- 
sity of  a  personal  religious  life. 

In  France  the  most  celebrated  epoch  of  pulpit  elo- 
quence occurred  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  a  mon- 
arch who,  notwithstanding  personal  vices  and  official 
cruelties  that  have  made  his  name  detestable,  was  a 
zealous  patron  of  preaching.  Through  his  command 
and  example,  attendance  upon  court  preaching  was 
made  fashionable  in  a  dissolute  age,  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  influence  of  his  patronage  greatly 
stimulated  the  study  and  practice  of  pulpit  oratory 
among  the  Catholic  clergy  of  his  day.  It  is  not  less 
true  that  his  influence  fostered  among  the  preachers 
that  appeared  before  him  a  spirit  of  servility  and  adula- 
tion wholly  unworthy  of  the  ministerial  office.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  such  truly  great  men  as  Bossuet,  Massil- 
lon,  and  even  Bourdaloue  carried  personal  compliment, 
not  to  say  flattery,  in  their  sermons  before  the  king  and 
the  aristocracy,  is  equally  offensive  and  amazing  to 
readers  of  the  present  day.  When  to  the  names  just 
mentioned  that  of  F^nelon  is  added,  we  have  a  represen- 
tation of  the  highest  phase  of  pulpit  oratory  known  to 
the  Catholic  Church  of  France  in  any  age.    The  Prot- 


estant Church  of  France,  including  Switzerland,  has  fur- 
nished many  distinguished  preachers.  Calvin  and  Farel, 
of  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  were  worthily  suo- 
ceeded  by  such  men  as  Du  Moulin,  Fancheur,  Daill^, 
Claude,  Superville,  Saurin,  Tinet,  Monod,  and  many 
others.  The  positions  of  these  men  were  comparatively 
obscure,  and  their  circumstances  often  greatly  embar- 
rassed by  persecution ;  yet  the  specimens  of  printed  ser- 
mons by  which  they  are  represented  to  succeeding  gen- 
erations compare  favorably  with  any  to  be  found  in  their 
own  or  other  languages.  During  the  current  centuiy, 
Roman  Catholic  preachers  of  great  ability  have  been 
rare  in  France.  Beyond  Lacordaire,  Ravignan,  and  Hy- 
acinthe,  few  can  be  named  as  having  attained  a  national 
reputation. 

Great  Britain  may  be  said  to  be  the  home  of  mod- 
em pulpit  eloquence.  Taking  England,  including  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  into  one  view,  it  may  be  doubted 
if  any  country  of  the  world  has  produced  more  or  better 
sermons  during  the  last  three  hundred  years.  Since 
the  days  of  Wydiffe,  preaching  in  Great  Britain  hai 
been  common  among  ^  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men.* 
Successive  generations  have  been  educated  to  appreci- 
ate it,  so  that  not  only  has  the  pulpit  been  free  to  speak, 
but  the  masses  of  the  people  have  been  disposed  to 
hear.  The  British  pulpit,  moreover,  has  been  favored 
above  that  of  any  other  European  country  in  two  aux- 
iliary conditions  of  great  importance,  namely,  the  free 
use  of  the  Word  of  God  and  the  religious  observance 
of  the  Lord's-day.  Without  the  former,  there  is  no 
valid  basis  for  pulpit  instruction  or  appeal,  and  hence 
the  sermon  usuWy  degenerates  into  a  mere  oration. 
Without  the  latter,  hearers  are  wanting,  or  at  least 
irregular  in  attendance,  a  circumstance  that  deprives 
preachers  of  one  of  the  most  inspiring  motives  for  dili- 
gent preparation  and  high  effort.  More  truly  than  in 
any  other  country,  unless  possibly  in  the  English-speak- 
ing portions  of  North  America,  the  pulpit  of  Great  Brit- 
ain has  been  an  exponent  of  the  religious  life  and  senti- 
ments of  the  people.  Its  utterances  have  consequently 
been  greatly  diversified  at  different  periods  and  in  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  In^times  of  religious  indifference, 
and  in  those  portions  or  branches  of  the  Church  in  which 
religious  sentiment  has  run  low,  preaching  has  declined 
to  its  lowest  grade  of  influence ;  whereas  in  periods  of 
religious  awakening,  and  in  the  more  evangelical  sec- 
tions of  the  Church,  pulpit  eloquence  has  attained  its 
maximum  power,  not  only  in  the  sermons  of  a  few  men 
of  extraordinary  talent,  but  in  the  average  ability  and 
success  of  great  numbers  of  preachers.  England,  having 
not  only  had  a  free  pulpit,  but  also  a  free  press,  has  fur- 
nished a  body  of  sermon  literature  unsurpassed  in  qual- 
ity and  extent  by  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

The  more  distinguished  preachers  of  Great  Britain  may 
be  classified  by  epochs  and  religious  associations.  The 
names  of  Wycliffe,  Latimer,  Knox,  and  Jewell  repre- 
sent the  great  preachers  of  the  Reformation.  A  similar 
selection  for  the  17th  century  would  eibbrace  the  names 
of  Jeremy  Taylor,  Barrow,  Baxter,  Bunyan,  Howe, 
Chamock,  TiUotson,  South,  and  possibly  many  others. 
In  the  18th  century,  Wesley  and  Whitefleld,  as  preach- 
ers of  extraordinary  zeal  and  effectiveness,  were  instru- 
mental in  awakening  a  religious  movement  which  ex- 
tended not  only  throughout  Great  Britain,  but,  in  fact, 
throughout  the  English-speaking  world.  One  of  its 
effects  was  to  improve  the  tone  and  quality  of  preaching 
in  all  the  churches.  The  number  of  great  preachers 
who  have  adorned  the  British  pulpit  in  the  course  of 
the  18th  and  19th  centuries  is  beyond  enumeration. 
The  following  are  representative  names,  and  associated 
with  volumes  of  published  sermons:  Cecil,  Robert  Hall, 
Chalmers,  Wardlaw,  Richard  Watson,  Robert  Newton, 
Duff,  Guthrie,  F.  W.  Robertson,  Stanley,  Melville,  Pun- 
shon,  and  Spurgeon.  To  this  list  might  be  added  the 
names  of  a  large  number  of  other  preachers  of  no  less 
moral  and  intellectual  worth,  and  of  nearly  equal  though 
somewhat  more  local  celebrity. 
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The  freedom  of  the  English  pulpit,  and,  in  fact,  a 
greater  freedom  than  was  enjoyed  in  England  at  that 
Say,  came  to  America  with  the  Pilgrim  FaUiers.  Hav- 
ing been  by  them  established  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  it 
has  been  extended  with  the  advance  of  civilization  un- 
til the  whole  continent  has  felt  its  power.  The  pulpit 
in  America,  as  in  Great  Britain,  has  been  greatly  aided 
in  the  accomplishment  of  its  musion  by  the  general  ob- 
servance of  the  Christian  Sabbath  and  a  free  use  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  The  importance  of  preaching  has  also 
been  recognised  from  the  first  in  the  Church  architect- 
ure of  America.  All  edifices  constructed  as  places  of 
worship,  from  the  log  structures  of  the  frontier  to  the 
great  tabernacles  of  crowded  cities  and  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic cathedrals,  have  been  seated  for  auditors.  In  these 
and  other  conditions  of  society,  not  excepting  that  of 
all  churches  being  alike  thrown  upon  the  voluntary 
system  of  self-support,  the  Christian  pulpit  has  had  in 
America  one  of  its  fairest  and  widest  fields  of  effort.  It 
would  not  have  been  creditable  if  in  such  circumstances 
pulpit  eloquence  had  not  been  extensively  and  success- 
fully cultivated.  That  it  has  been  will  appear  from  the 
long  list  of  good  and  great  preachers  who  have  adorned 
the  American  Church,  many  of  whom  have  given  to 
the  world  volumes  of  published  sermons.  Probably  in 
no  country  has  the  average  grade  of  pulpit  eloquence 
been  higher  than  in  the  United  States  of  America;  and, 
owing  in  part  to  its  vast  extent,  in  no  country  is  it  more 
difficult  to  determine  who  may  justly  be  said  to  have 
attained  a  national  reputation  as  preachers.  The  truth 
is  that  each  great  denomination  of  Christians  forms,  in 
a  certain  sense,  a  world  of  itself,  within  which  the  prin- 
cipal preachers  are  far  better  known  than  in  other  sim- 
ilar worlds  surrounding.  Nevertheless,  there  have  not 
been  wanting  a  goodly  number  of  men  whose  reputa- 
tion for  pulpit  eloquence  has  transcended  all  denomina- 
tional boundaries  and  become  indeed  national.  Without 
attempting  to  make  an  arbitrary  decision  as  to  all  whose 
names  might  be  thought  worthy  of  record  in  this  cate- 
gory, it  may  be  safe  to  designate  a  few  both  of  the  dead 
and  the  living.  In  eo  doing  we  purposely  limit  our  list 
to  a  careful  selectxm,  preferring  for  the  most  part  to 
consider  living  men  as  candidates  for  a  similar  list  in 
future  years.  If  our  selection  is  judiciously  made,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  append  in  chronological  order,  with- 
out title  or  classification,  the  names  of  the  men  who 
may  be  pronounced  as,  thus  far,  the  representative 
preachers  of  America:  e.  g.  Jonathan  Edwards,  Samuel 
bavies,  Timothy  Dwight,  John  M.  Mason,  John  Sum- 
merfield,  Edward  Payson,  Jolm  Newland  Maffit,  Lyman 
Deecher,  William  Ellery  Channing,  Francis  Wayland, 
Stephen  Olin,  Henry  B.  Bascom,  Charles  P.  M^Ilvaine, 
Greorge  W.  Bethune,  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  and  Matthew 
Simpson.  No  doubt  the  above  list  might  be  considera- 
bly increased  even  at  the  present  time ;  but  since  there 
is  no  absolute  standard  of  determination,  it  is  deemed 
preferable  to  incur  the  risk  of  error  by  diminution  rather 
than  by  excess; 

In  such  a  connection,  it  is  only  just  to  remark  that 
in  modem  times  the  press  serves  as  an  important  factor 
in  the  creation  of  public  reputations,  both  local  and  na- 
tional. Hence  those  preachers  who  have  availed  them- 
selves of  its  agency  as  a  means  of  giving  their  sermons 
to  the  public,  and  others  whose  friends  have  been  zeal- 
ous to  do  a  similar  office  for  them,  have  become  much 
more  widely  known  than  many  of  equal  and  perhaps 
greater  ability  who  have  not  been  thus  represented. 
But  as  mere  publicity  does  not  secure  reputation,  it  is 
also  true  that  the  reputation  of  some  men  has  been 
more  damaged  than  helped  by  the  publication  of  their 
sermons.  It  is,  in  fact,  no  uncommon  thing  that  pub- 
lished sermons  whoUy  fail  to  convey  to  readers  the  im- 
pression they  produced  upon  their  hearers  when  deliv- 
ered. Hence,  to  form  historic  judgments  of  the  ability 
of  preachers,  attention  should  be  given  both  to  the  in- 
fluence they  exerted  upon  their  auditors  and  to  the 
matter  they  employed  in  their  aermons,  as  tested  by  the 


established  principles  of  ctiddsm.  It  was  not  our  in- 
tention to  include  among  the  preachers  named  above 
any  who  have  not  favorably  passed  the  doable  test. 
That  many  others  have  already  done  so  will  no  doubt 
be  the  opinion  of  some ;  but  time,  which  tries  all  things, 
will  enable  readers  at  a  future  day  better  to  determine. 
Even  a  cursory  survey  of  the  varied  character  and 
results  of  pulpit  eloquence  during  the  nineteen  centuries 
of  its  hbtory  is  suggestive  of  important  lessons.  A  few 
may  be  noted : 

1.  There  are  different  kinds  of  pulpit  eloquence.  In 
order  to  be  intelligently  studied  or  judged,  sermons  must 
be  classified.  Some  are  didactic,  having  for  their  chief 
object  instruction  in  Christian  truth.  Some  are  horta- 
tory, having  for  their  object  the  enforcement  of  truth 
already  familiar.  Some  are  exegetical,  seeking  to  ex- 
pound the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures.  Some  are  illus- 
trative, seeking  to  create  an  interest  in  Christian  truth 
by  exhibitions  of  its  correspondences  in  nature,  in  hu- 
man consciousness,  and  in  the  facts  of  history ;  while 
some  are  composite,  seeking  to  blend  two  or  more  of  the 
above  characteristics  into  a  harmonious  whole.  Each 
of  these  diffefmt  kinds  of  pulpit  address  demands  a  style 
of  language  and  discussion  adapted  to  its  special  object. 
Inattention  to  this  fact  might  lead  to  gross  misjudg- 
ments  on  the  part  of  critics,  and  equal  mistakes  on  the 
part  of  preachers.  A  hortatory  style  of  address  might 
spoil  a  didactic  discourse,  while  the  coolness  of  didactic 
address  would  render  an  exhortation  powerless.  An 
essential  element,  therefore,  in  determining  whether  a 
given  sermon  is  eloquent  is  a  just  consideration  of  its 
object.  Accepting  the  etymological,  and  in  fact  the 
scriptural,  idea  of  eloquence — namely,  that  of  speaking 
well  (Exod.  iv,  14) — ^it  must  be  conceded  that  a  certain 
degree  of  eloquence  must  be  recognised  in  sermons  well 
adapted  to  the  promotion  of  the  most  common  and  fa- 
miliar objects  of  Christian  discourse.  But  inasmuch  as 
the  higher  and  more  difficult  results  of  human  effort 
challenge  degrees  of  admiration  not  accorded  to  well- 
doing in  more  common  matters,  so  it  is  customary  to 
restrict  the  term  eloquence  to  those  higher  and  more 
unusual  qualities  of  speech  which  excite  emotions  and 
control  actions.  In  fact,  one  of  the  best  definitions  of 
eloquence  states  it  to  be  the  language  of  emotion.  This 
definition  implies  that  it  is  easier  to  instruct  the  mind 
and  convince  the  judgment  than  to  move  the  sensibil- 
ities of  men.  Nevertheless,  instruction  and  convictimi 
are  essential  conditions  to  the  excitement  of  strong 
emotions.  Few  speakers  accomplish  the  latter  without 
the  use  of  those  conditions  as  antecedent  agencies. 

2.  The  natural  temperament  of  speakers  governs  in  a 
great  measure  the  kind  of  eloquence  in  which  they  may 
excel.  Sons  of  thunder  and  sons  of  consolation  have 
each  their  mission ;  but  for  either  to  attempt  the  office 
or  adopt  the  style  of  the  other  is  to  hazard  failure. 
Nevertheless,  mere  natural  endowments  are  insufficient 
to  insure  success  without  studious  self-cultivation; 
whereas  laborious  efforts  in  right  lines  tend  to  the 
highly  successful  development  of  ordinary  talents.  An 
instance  in  point  is  that  of  Thomas  Guthrie,  the  distin- 
guished preacher  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  than 
whom  no  man  ever  wielded  the  power  of  illustratioa 
more  effectively.  Yet,  as  shown  in  his  biography,  that 
power  was  acquired  by  diligent  and  continuous  effort 
afler  his  entrance  into  mature  ministerial  life,  and  as  a 
result  of  personal  experiences  convincing  him  of  its  im- 
portance. 

8.  Successful  pulpit  address  demands  a  wise  choice  of 
subjects,  the  vivid  presentation  of  thought^  and  the  use 
of  language  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  hearers. 
The  character  and  influence  of  the  Christian  pulpit  have 
at  times  been  greatly  lowered  by  the  introduction  of 
improper  topics — ^topics  either  trivial  in  themselves  or 
out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  and  truths  of  the  GospeL 
But  even  when  the  themes  of  disensnon  have  been  i^ 
propriate,  the  peculiar  and  more  important  objects  of 
preaching  have  often  been  neutralized  by  languid  at* 
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tennces,  or  by  styles  of  expression  ill  adapted  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  hearers  addressed.  Che  expres- 
sion of  the  apostle  Paul,  **In  the  Church  I  had  rather 
speak  five  words  with  my  understanding,  that  by  my 
voice  I  might  teach  others  also,  than  ten  thousand 
words  in  an  unknown  tongue"  (1  Cor.  xiv,  19),  eluci- 
dates an  important  principle  of  all  true  eloquence.  No 
matter  how  eloquent  a  man  may  be  in  his  own  estima- 
tion, if  others  fail  to  comprehend  him  his  efforts  will 
be  to  them  either  an  enigma,  or  at  best  a  vain  show. 
In  short,  all  genuine  pulpit  eloquence  must  be  in  har- 
mony with  those  principles  of  human  nature  on  which 
the  success  of  secular  eloquence  depends.  It  was  criti- 
cally and  justly  shown  by  lord  Brougham  that  the  tri- 
umphs in  eloquence  secured  by  Demosthenes  were  won 
by  his  "  handling  in  succession  a  variety  of  topics  all 
calculated  to  strike  his  audience."  So  the  successful 
proclamation  of  the  Gospel  depends  largely  upon  the  ca- 
pacity of  its  preachers  to  present  in  striking  forms,  and 
in  proper  succession,  the  great  truths  of  God*s  Word 
and  providence. 

4.  The  higher  degrees  of  pulpit  eloquence  are  not  at- 
tained apart  from  deep  reli^ous  feeling  on  the  part  of 
preachers.  Men  who  are  secular  in  their  lives  and  low 
in  the  grade  of*their  religious  opinions  and  experience 
neither  choose  the  themes  that  strike  the  deep  chords 
of  the  human  soul,  nor  are  capable  of  treating  them  in 
the  most  affecting  and  moving  manner.  Whereas  men 
who  have  a  profound  sense  of  the  divine  presence  and 
authority,  who  have  a  vivid  conception  of  the  realities 
of  eternity,  the  value  of  immortal  souls,  and  the  power 
of  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  the  perishing,  they,  and  they 
only,  have  the  proper  moral  basis  for  effective,  and 
hence,  in  the  most  important  sense,  eloquent  religious 
address  to  their  fellow-men.  "  Out  of  the  fulness  of 
the  heart  the  mouth  speakcth."  When,  therefore,  the 
heart  is  full  of  God's  truth  and  love,  it  gives  forth  its 
sentiments  in  impressive  utterances,  and  makes  objec- 
tive to  others  the  eloquent  feelings  that  glow  within  it. 
When  the  emotions  of  the  speaker  are  not  enlisted— in 
other  words,  when  subjective  eloquence  is  wanting  on 
his  part — the  objective  results  of  eloquence  cannot  be 
produced  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  hearers. 

5.  The  higher  effects  of  eloquence  depend  largely 
upon  accessories  favorable  both  to  speakers  and  hearers. 
It  is  not  sufficient  that  an  orator  realize  in  himself  the 
qualities  and  conditions  essential  to  eloquence.  He  also 
has  need  of  all  available  agencies  as  helps  in  the  task 
of  transferring  his  thoughts  and  emotions  to  others. 
His  first  requisite  is  language,  as  a  common  medium 
for  the  expression  and  reception  of  thought.  But  the 
force  of  the  best  language  may  be  greatly  weakened  by 
indistinct  articulation,  by  feeble  utterance,  by  uncouth 
gestures,  and  other  faults  of  delivery.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  greatly  intensified  by  a  corresponding 
physical  expression,  in  which  not  only  the  tongue  ad- 
dresses the  ear,  but  the  eye,  the  countenance,  the  atti- 
tudes, and  the  action  of  an  earnest  speaker  fix  the  gaze 
of  his  auditors  and  concentrate  the  magnetism  of  his 
presence  and  purposes  upon  the  perception  and  sympa- 
thy of  his  hearers.  That  the  full  effect  of  such  an  ad- 
dress may  be  realized,  the  auditors  need  to  be  comforta- 
bly placed,  and  within  easy  range  of  his  voice,  since 
any  form  of  discomfort,  or  any  effort  to  understand,  dis- 
tracts their  attention  and  weakens  the  impression  they 
will  receive.  When,  in  circumstances  like  these,  the 
thoughts  and  emotions  of  an  eloquent  man  flow  into  the 
souls  and  kindle  the  emotions  of  a  mass  of  hearers,  their 
presence,  in  turn,  'reacts  upon  him,  quickening  his  men- 
tal powers,  and  rousing  his  sensibilities  to  a  degree  un- 
attainable in  other  circumstances.  This  mutuality  of 
emotion  rises  with  the  increase  of  numbers  and  the 
unity  of  sentiment  that  pervades  the  mass.  It  may  be 
said,  therefore,  that  when  speakers  are  equal  to  their 
task,  large  audiences  are  important,  if  not  essential,  to 
the  higher  effects  of  eloquence.  Favorable  expectancy 
on  the  part  of  hearers  is  also  another  condition  greatly 
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helpful  to  a  speaker.  It  relieves  him  of  the  necentty 
of  creating  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  himself  and 
persons  ignorant  of  him,  or  perhaps  prejudiced  against 
him.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  a  speaker's  reputation 
maybecometohimanauxiliary  of  great  value.  While 
the  conditions  above  specified,  and  others  of  like  char- 
acter, are  not  always  within  the  control  of  ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  and  may  sometimes  be  dependent  on  con- 
tingencies quite  beyond  their  control,  nevertheless  a 
diligent  discharge  of  ministerial  and  pastond  duty  tends 
to  create  them.  It  was  a  precept  of  the  ancient  rheto- 
ricians that  the  orator  must  be  a  good  man,  and  a  Ger- 
man writer  has  published  a  book  to  demonstrate  that 
eloquence  is  a  virtue.  It  is  in  accordance  with  princi- 
ples thus  sanctioned  that  extensive  personal  acquaint^ 
ance,  a  high  moral  and  religious  character,  and  a  repu- 
tation based  on  faithful  labor  and  habits  of  doing  good, 
all  challenge  sympathy,  attract  hearers,  and  awaken 
hopeful  expectations. 

6.  The  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is*  the  crown- 
ing auxiliary  of  pulpit  eloquence.  Apart  from  this  the 
preacher  is  like  any  other  man.  But,  over  and  above 
all  merely  human  aids,  a  Christian  preacher  of  the  right 
character  and  spirit  is  entitled  to  expect  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  give  to  the  truths  he  may  utter 
increased  impressiveness,  and  to  his  hearers  increased 
sensibility. 

It  is  only  under  this  last-named  condition  that  pulpit 
eloquence  can  be  hoped  to  attain  its  highest  power. 
But  this  is  a  condition  that  no  indolent  man  can  rea- 
sonably hope  to  enjoy.  It  neither  foUows  in  the  train 
of  religious  presumption,  nor  of  an  undue  reliance  npon 
genius  or  personal  ability,  but  rather  comes  in  answer 
to  "  the  fervent,  effectual  prayer  of  a  righteous  man." 
He,  therefore,  who  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  would, 
according  to  the  apostolic  injunction,  study  to  show 
himself  "  approved,  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be 
ashamed,"  should  be  equally  diligent  in  the  acquintion 
of  sacred  knowledge,  and  in  the  highest  possible  culti- 
vation of  his  powers  of  expression,  that  he  may  with 
confidence  ask  for  the  unction  of  the  Holy  One  as  a 
means  of  rendering  his  utterances  as  a  preacher  of 
Christian  truth  in  the  highest  degree  eflicacious.  In 
view  of  this -supreme  object,  the  diligent  study  of  pulpit 
eloquence,  whether  in  its  history,  its  principles,  or  its 
diversified  illustrations,  both  in  the  published  sermons 
and  in  the  biographies  of  distinguished  preachers,  is  of 
equal  interest  and  importance. 

Literature. — Bingham,  Christian  Antiquities;  Smith, 
Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities;  Paniel,  GtschichU 
der  christlichen  Beredsamkeit  und  der  HomiUtik;  Yille- 
main.  Tableau  de  T Eloquence  Chritienne  au  IVe  SiicUf 
Moule,  Christian  Oratory  during  the  First  Five  Cenivriet 
(Lond.  1859);  Neale,  Mediteval  Preaching  (ibid.  1856); 
B&nng'Govld,  Post- Jfediaval  Preaching  (ibid.  1865); 
Vinet,  Ilistoire  de  la  Predication  parmi  les  Riformis 
de  France  au  Dix-septieme  Siecle  (Paris,  1860);  Rog- 
ers, The  British  Pulpit,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  1840; 
Vaughan,  The  Modem  Pulpii  (Lond.  1842);  TumbnU, 
Pulpit  Orators  of  France  and  Switzerland  (N.  Y.  1848) ; 
Bungcner,  The  Preacher  and  the  King,  or  Bourdaloue 
in  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV  (Bost.  1855) ;  Spring,  The 
Power  of  the  Pulpit  (N.  Y.  1864) ;  Fish,  History  and  Re- 
pository of  Pulpit  Eloquence  (N.  Y.  1856,  2  vols.  8vo) ; 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit  (ibid.  1850-60, 
9  vols.  8vo);  Potter,  Sacred  Eloquence  (Dublin,  1868) ; 
Hall,  Go^s  Word  through  Preaching  (N.  Y.  1875) ;  Tay- 
lor, The  Ministry  of  the  Word  (ibid.  1876);  BrookR, 
Lectures  on  Preaching  (ibid.  1877) ;  Dale,  Seven  Lectures 
on  Preaching  (ibid.  1878) ;  Broadus,  Lectures  on  the  His- 
tory  of  Preaching  (ibid.  1876) ;  Pettengill,  ffomiletical 
Index  (ibid.  1878,  8vo).  See  Homiletics;  Sermon. 
(D.  P.  K.) 

Polae  (D'^J'^t,  zeroim,  and  D'^S^'y,  zerotUm;  Sept, 
oowpui ;  Theod.  oiripfiara ;  Yulg.  legumina)  occurs  only   ^ 
in  the  A.  Y.  in  Dan.  i,  12, 16^  as  the  tranaUiti(»i  of  the 
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above  plural  noons,  the  literal  meaning  of  which  ia 
**  seeds"  of  any  kind.  The  food  on  which  "  the  four 
children"  thrived  for  ten  days  is  perhaps  not  to  be  re- 
stricted to  what  we  now  understand  by  *' pulse,"  L  e. 
the  grains  of  leguminous  vegetables:  the  term  probably 
includes  edible  seeds  in  geneniL  Gesenius  translates 
the  words  ''vegetables,  herbs,  such  as  are  eaten  in  a 
half-fast,  as  opposed  to  flesh  and  more  delicate  food." 
Probably  the  term  denotes  uncooked  grains  of  any  kind, 
whether  barley,  wheat,  millet,  vetches,  etc — Smith. 

Our  translators  have  also  inserted  in  italics  the  word 
*'  pulse"  as  one  of  the  "  parched"  sorts  of  provision  which 
BareiUai  brought  to  king  David  (2  Sam.  xvii,  28).  In 
this  they  are  probably  right.  Leguminous  seeds  roast- 
ed are  still  used  in  the  East;  and  in  his  commentary 
on  Matt,  xxi,  12  Jerome  mentions  roasted  chick-pease, 
along  with  raisins  and  apples,  as  the  small-wares  in 
which  the  huckster  fruiterers  used  to  deal:  Trixum 
cicer,  uveque  passae,  et  poma  divern  generis."  Allu- 
sions in  Plaiitus  and  Horace  show  that  parched  pease 
were  a  familiar  article  of  diet  among  the  poorer  Bo- 
mans.— Fairbaim. 

Pnlton,  Andrew,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the 
l^th  century,  and  is  noted  as  a  zealous  defender  of  his 
order  and  Church.  He  was  quite  a  pulpit  orator,  but 
he  was  more  successful  still  as  a  polemic  He  pub- 
lished, Remarkt  upon  Dr,  TenUotit  KarrcUice,  etc 
(Lond.  1687, 4to) :— Reply  to  a  ChaUenge  (1688)  .--Total 
Dtfeai  of  the  Prottstant  RvU  of  Faith  (4to).  See  Oli- 
ver, Biog.  of  English  Jesuits;  Macaulay,  Hist,  of  Eng^ 
Icaidf  voL  ii,  ch.  vi. 

Pumbaditha  (Xn*^^2iQl&),  a  name  celebrated  in 
Jewish  literature  as  the  home  of  one  of  the  great  schools 
of  Judaism,  was  located  in  Babylonia,  and  derived  its 
name  from  its  situation  at  the  ipum)  mouth  of  the  Ba- 
ditha,  a  canal  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Its 
academy,  except  only  that  of  Sora  (q.  v.),  was  the  most 
enduring  and  influential  of  all  the  Babbinic  institutions 
in  Babylonia.  Founded  towards  the  end  of  the  8d  cen- 
tury by  R.  Jehudah  ben-Jecheskel,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished disciples  of  Abba  Areka,  also  called  Rab 
(q.  v.),  it  flourished  until  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
11th  century,  thus  moulding,  shaping,  and  influencing 
the  life  and  literature  of  the  Jews.  Many  of  the  rectors 
of  this  academy  acquired  a  great  renown  for  their  Rab- 
binic lore,  some  of  whom  have  already  been  mentioned 
in  this  Cyclopeedia,  or  will  be  treated  in  the  succeeding 
volumes.  The  following  list,  giving  the  names  of  the 
famous  teachers  at  that  academy,  prepared  after  a  care- 
ful and  diligent  perusal' of  the  best  authorities,  we  hope 
will  aid  the  student  of  Jewish  literature,  since  it  is  not 
easy  to  bring  the  membra  disjecta  into  a  chronological 
order  out  of  the  rvdis  indigestaque  moles  of  the  different 
sources:  ^  ^^ 

1.  R.  Jehudah  ben-Jecheskel 99t'>899 

2.  ChasdaofKaM 999-800 

8.  Rabba  ben-Nachman 809-880 

4.  Joseph  ben-ChUa,  the  Blind  (q.  v.) 880-888 

&  Absji  ben-CaJUl 388-888 

8.  Raboa  bar-Joseph  bar-Cbama 888-368 

7.  Nachman  ben^Isnac 85t-8S6 

8.  Chama  of  Nahardea 860-877 

9.  Zebid  ben-UshaJa 877-885 

10.  Dlml  ben-Cbinena 8S6-88S 

11 .  Raft-em  ben-Papa. 888-400 

It.  RKahana 400-411 

18.Mar8atra 411-414 

14.  Acha  ben-Rabba 414-419 

16.0eb{baorBe-Katil 419-433 

16.  Rafremll 488-448 

17.  Rachnmal,  or  Nachumal 448-466 

18.  Sama  ben-Rabba 466-471 

19.  R.  Jose 471-620 

At  this  time  the  final  redaction  of  the  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud (q.  V.)  was  made,  and,  according  to  Jewish  tradi- 
tion, to  R.  Jose,  who  forms  the  end  of  the  Amoraim 
{Soph  Haraah) f  the  honor  is  assigned  of  ^  completing  to 
write  and  of  sealing  the  Gemara  of  Babylon,  in  the  twen- 
ty-fourth year  of  his  rectoral  and  magisterial  dignity, 


in  the  year  from  the  creation  4260,  and  811  yean  from 
the  sealing  of  the  Mishna."  After  the  death  of  R.  Jose, 
the  chronological  chain  is  interrupted,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  names  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  who  filled  the  space  up  to  the  year 
670,  for  the  probability  is  that,  in  the  vicissitudes  and 
persecutions  of  those  times,  the  names  of  those  famous 
teachen  have  been  forgotten.  With  Mar  Rabba,  who 
belonged  to  the  so-called  Gaonastic  period,  the  chrono- 
logical order  can  again  be  followed  down  to  the  last  of 
the  heads  of  the  academy  of  Pumbaditha,  whose  death 
sealed  the  dosing  of  that  famous  academy  forever.  The 
following  are  the  names :  ^,^^^  ^^ 

1.  Mar  Rabba ero-  6S0 

8.  Mar  Boseal,  or  Bostanai 680-  689 

8.  Hunal  Man  ben-Joseph 688-  700 

4.  R.  CblJaofMesene 70U-  710 

ft.  Mar-Rablah 710^  719 

6.  Natronaf  ben  -  Mebemia,  snmamed  Mar 

Janka 719-  780 

7.  Mar  Jehadah 730-  788 

8.  Mar  Joseph  ben-Chatanal ) 

9.  Samuel  ben-Mari f   .m    .^, 

10.  Mnr  Natrol  Kahana  ben-Krouna (  TW-  TCI 

11.  Abraham  Kahana ) 

18.  R.  Dftdai  ben-Nachman 761-  764 

18.  Cbananja  ben-MeshanhqJa 764-  771 

14.  Malka ben-Acba s....  771-  778 

16.  Rabba  ben-Dndal 773-  783 

16.  R.  Shinnl a  few  months 

17.  Chaninal  ben-Abraham  Kahana 78t-  786 

1&  Hnna  Mar  Halevi  ben-Isaac 786-  788 

19.  Manasseh  ben-Joseph 788-  796 

50.  Isaiah  ben-Abba 796-  798 

51.  Joseph  ben-Shila 798-  804 

88.  Mar  Kahnna  ben-Chanlnal 804-  810 

28.  Abnroarl  ben-Abraham 810-  814 

84.  Joseph  ben-Abba 814-k  816 

86.  Mar  Abraham  ben-Sherira 816-  888 

A  Joseph  ben-CMja  anti-tSaoti. 

86.  R.  Joseph  ben-ChUa  so^  OkioM 888-  888 

87.  R.  Joseph  ben-Rabbi 838-  842 

88.  PaltoJ  ben-AbaJi 842-  888 

29.  Menachem  beu-Joseph  ben-ChiJa 868-  860 

Mar  MaUathias  oniUOiun. 

80.  Mar  Mattathias  sole  Qwni 860-  860 

81.  Rabba  ben-Arol 869-  878 

88.  Mar  Zeraach  ).  ben-PaltoJ 678-  890 

83.  Hal  ben-David 890^  687 

84.KlmoJ  ben-Achal 897-  006 

86.  Mar  Jehudai  ben-8nronel 906-  917 

36.  Mar  Kohen  Zedek  ii.  ben-Joseph 017-  086 

87.  Zemach  ben-Kaftial 980-  988 

88.  Chaninal  ben-Jehndai 938-  948 

89.  Aaron  Ibn  Sargada 943-  960 

40.  Nehemia  ben-Rohen  Zedek 900-  968 

41.  Sherira  ben-Chanania 968-  996 

48.  Haiben-Sherin 998-1088 

Literature. — Pinner,  Compendium  des  hierosofymHO' 
nischen  u.  hahyUmisdMn  Talmud  (Beriin,  1832),  p.  117 
sq. ;  Monatss^rfftJUr  Gesch,  tf.  Wissenschajl  d,  Judex^ 
thums,  i,  208  sq.,  408  sq.;  vii,  836  sq.,  881  sq.;  GrUtz, 
6refc^  der  Juden,  vols,  iv,  v ;  Ginsburg,  in  Kitto*s  Cgtlo^ 
podia,  arts.  ^  Education'*  and ''  Scribes  ;**  Jost,  Getch,  der 
Judenth,u,s,  Secten^xol,  ii  (see  Index  in  voL  iii);  Cas- 
sel,  Leitfaden  zurjUd,  Geseih,  u,  Literatur  (Beriin,  1872), 
p.  48,  66;  Etheridge,  Inirod,  to  Ildfrew  Literature,  p. 
161-220  (where  names  and  dates  are,  however,  very  oftoi 
incorrect) ;  Liber  Juchassin  tire  Lexicon  Biogrcqthicum 
et  Historicum  (ed.  H.  FUipowski,  Lond.  1857),  p.  199  sq. ; 
Worman,  in  Kiddle  and  Schem's  Cyclop,  of  Education, 
art.  '<  Hebrews,  Education  of."     {\^,  P.) 

Ptmohao  was  the  greatest  of  the  Peruvian  gods, 
the  lord  of  the  day,  the  creator  of  light. 

Pundeka  (i(pn31&),  a  village  of  the  tribe  of  Dan 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud  (Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  144); 
now  the  village  Fundak,  about  midway  between  Nabl&s 
and  the  plain  of  Sharon  towards  Jaffa,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  road  (Robinson,  Latei-  Reseaixhes,  p.  135). — ^Van 
de  Yelde,  Memoir,  p.  840. 

PUngel,  NiooLAUS,  Dr,,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine, 
was  bom  at  MUnster  in  1802.  Having  completed  liis 
studies,  he  was  ordaTned  priest  in  1825,  and  for  several 
yean  labored  as  chaplain  in  Riesenbeck  and  MUnster. 
From  1885  to  1846  he  superintended  the  parish  of  Rie- 
senbeck, in  the  meantime  punuing  his  studiea.    The 
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result  was  his  work  on  Gerson's  tract,  Ds  Parwlit  ad 
Christum  TrahendU,  together  with  a  Vita  GersoniSf 
which  he  published  in  1868,  and  thus  became  hprivat- 
doceiU  at  the  University  of  MUnster.  He  soon  became 
professor  of  pastoral  theology,  and  died  April  24, 1876, 
M  senior  of  the  chapter.  —  Literaritcher  JIandweiter, 
1876,  p.  288. 

Punishxiient  (roost  properly  expressed  in  Hebrew 
by  some  form  of  ^p&,  pakddj  strictly  ^*  to  visit,"  and  in 
Greek  by  KoXtuns  or  rifuapiat  bat  frequently  denoted 
by  other  terms).  (The  following  account  is  based  upon 
that  found  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  with  additions 
from  other  sources.)    See  Corpokai^  Ikfuctions. 

L  Historical  Review  of  Bodily  Inflictions  among  the 
Bebrews,'—The  earliest  theory  of  punishment  current 
among  mankind  is  doubtless  the  one  of  simple  retalia- 
tion, **  blood  for  blood**  [see  Blood  Rkvemoe],  a  view 
which  in  a  limited  form  appears  even  in  the  Mosaic  law. 
Yiewed  historically,  the  first  case  of  punishment  for 
crime  mentioned  in  Scripture,  next  to  the  fall  itself,  is 
that  of  Cain,  the  first  murderer.  His  punishment,  how- 
ever, was  a  substitute  for  the  retaliation  which  might 
have  been  looked  for  from  the  hand  of  man,  and  the 
mark  set  on  him,  whatever  it  was,  served  at  once  to 
designate,  protect,  and  perhaps  correct  the  criminaL 
That  death  was  regarded  as  the  fitting  punishment  for 
murder  appears  plain  from  the  remark  of  Lamech  (Gen. 
iv,  24).  In  the  p(^t-diluvian  code,  if  we  may  so  call  it, 
retribution  by  the  hand  of  man,  even  in  the  case  of  an 
offending  animal,  for  blood  shed,  is  clearly  laid  down 
(ix,  5,  6);  but  its  terms  give  no  sanction  to  that 
**  wild  justice"  executed  even  to  the  present  day  by  in- 
dividuals and  families  on  their  own  behalf  by  so  many 
of  the  uncivilized  races  of  mankind.  The  prevalence 
of  a  feeling  of  retribution  due  for  blood  shed  may  be  re- 
marked  as  arising  among  the  brethren  of  Joseph  in  ref- 
erence to  their  virtual  fratricide  (xlii,  21).  The  punish- 
ment of  death  appears  among  the  legal  powers  of  Judah, 
as  the  head  of  bis  family,  and  he  ordered  his  daughter- 
in-law,  Tamar,  to  be  burned  (xxxviii,  24).  It  is  de- 
nounced by  the  king  of  the  Philistines,  Abimelech, 
against  those  of  his  people  who  should  injure  or  insult 
Isaac  or  his  wife  (xxvi,  11,  29).  Similar  power  seems 
to  have  been  possessed  by  the  reigning  Pharaoh  in  the 
time  of  Joseph  (xli,  18). 

Passing  onwards  to  Mosaic  times,  we  find  the  sentence 
of  capital  punishment,  in  the  case  of  murder,  plainly  laid 
down  in  the  law.  *  The  murderer  was  to  be  put  to  death, 
even  if  he  should  have  taken  refuge  at  God's  altar  or  in 
an  asylum  city,  and  the  same  principle  was  to  be  carried 
out  even  in  the  case  of  an  animal  (Exod.  xxi,  12, 14,  28, 
36;  Lev.  xxiv,  17, 21 ;  Numb,  xxxv,  81 ;  Deut.  xix,  11, 
12;  and  see  1  Kings  ii,  28,  84).  Moses,  however,  did 
not  allow  parents  to  be  put  to  death  for  their  children, 
nor  children  for  their  parents  (Deut.  xxiv,  16),  as  did 
the  Chaldseans  (Dan.  vi,  24)  and  the  kings  of  Israel 
(comp«  1  Kings  xxi ;  2  Kings  ix,  26). 

The  extensive  prescription  of  capital  punishment  by 
the  Mosaic  law,  which  we  cannot  consider  as  a  dead  let- 
ter, may  be  accounted  for  by  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  people.  They  were  a  nation  of  newly  emanci- 
pated idaves,  and  were  by  nature  perhaps  more  than 
commonly  intractable ;  and  if  we  may  judge  by  the  laws 
enjoined  on  them,  which  Mr.  Hume  well  remarks  are  a 
safe  index  to  the  manners  and  disposition  of  any  peo- 
ple, we  must  hifcr  that  they  had  imbibed  all  the  de- 
grading influences  of  slavery  among  heathens.  Their 
wanderings  and  isolation  did  not  admit  of  penal  settle- 
ments or  remedial  punishments.  They  were  placed  un- 
der immediate  divine  government  and  surveillance. 
Hence,  wilful  offeuces  evinced  an  incorrigibleness  which 
rendered  death  the  only  means  of  ridding  the  communi- 
ty of  such  transgressors,  and  this  was  ultimately  re- 
sorted to  in  regard  to  all  individuals  above  a  certain 
age,  in  order  that  a  better  class  might  enter  Canaan 
(Numb,  xiv,  29, 82, 86).    If  capital  punishment  in  Chris- 


tian nations  be  defended  from  the  Mosaic  law,  it  ought 
in  fairness  to  be  extended  to  all  the  cases  sanctioned  by 
that  law,  and,  among  the  rest,  as  Paley  argues,  to  the 
doing  of  any  work  on  the  Sabbath  day  (Afor.  Phil,  b.  v, 
c7). 

II.  Capital  Crimes  under  Mosaism, — (^4.)  Absolute, — 
The  following  offences  also  are  mentioned  in  the  law 
B»  liable  to  the  punishment  of  death : 

1.  Striking,  or  even  reviling,  a  parent  (Exod.  xxi, 
15, 17). 

2.  Blasphemy  (Lev.  xxiv,  14,  16,  23  :  see  Philo,  V, 
M,  iii,  25;  1  Kings  xxi,  10;  Matt,  xxvi,  65,  66). 

8.  Sabbath-breaking  (Numb,  xv,  82-86 ;  Exod.  xxxi, 
14;  xxxv,  2). 

4.  Witchcraft,  and  false  pretension  to  prophecy  (Exod. 
xxii,  18 ;  Lev.  xx,  27 ;  Deut  xiii,  5 ;  xviii,  20 ;  1  Sam. 
xxviii,  9). 

5.  Adultery  (Lev.  xx,  10 ;  Deut.  xxii,  22 :  see  John 
viii,  5,  and  Josephus,  Ant,  iii,  12,  1). 

6.  Unchastity — a.  Previous  to  marriage,  but  detect- 
ed afterwards  (Deut.  xxii,  21).  b.  In  a  betrothed  wom- 
an with  some  one  not  affianced  to  her  (ibid.  ver.  28). 
c.  In  a  priest's  daughter  (Lev.  xxi,  9). 

7.  Rape  (Deut.  xxii,  25). 

8.  Incestuous  and  unnatural  connections  (Lev.xx,ll, 
14,16;  Exod.  xxii,  19). 

9.  Man-stealing  (Exod.  xxi,  16 ;  Deut.  xxiv,  7). 

10.  Idolatry,  actual  or  virtual,  in  any  shape  (Lev.  xx, 
2 ;  Deut.  xiii,  6, 10, 15 ;  xvii,  2-7 :  see  Josh,  viiand  xxii, 
20,  and  Numb,  xxv,  8). 

11.  False  witness  in  certain  cases  (Deut,  xix,  16, 19). 
Some  of  the  foregoing  are  mentioned  as  being  in  ear^ 

lier  times  liable  to  capital  or  severe  punishment  by  the 
hand  either  of  God  or  of  man,  as  (1)  Gen.  ix,  25 ;  (5) 
Gen.  xii,  17 ;  xx,  7 ;  xxxix,  19 ;  (6)  Gen.  xxxviii,  24; 
(8)  Gen.  xix,  xxxviii,  10. 

(^.)  Relative,— 'Qai  there  is  a  large  number  of  of- 
fences— some  of  them  included  in  this  list — which  are 
named  in  the  law  as  involving  the  penalty  of  "cutting 
off  (n'ns  ;  Sept.  iioXo^pfvui)  from  the  people."  On 
the  meaning  of  this  expression  some  controversy  has 
arisen.  There  are  all  together  thirty-six  or  thirty-sev- 
en cases  in  the  Pentateuch  in  which  this  formula  is 
used,  which  may  be  thus  classified : 

1.  Breach  of  Morals, — Under  this  head  we  have  the 
following : 

Wilful  sin  in  general  (Numb,  xv,  80, 31). 
^Fifteen  cases  of  incestuous  or  unclean  connec- 
tion (Lev.  xviii,  29,  and  xx,  9-21). 

2.  Breach  of  Covenant,  as  follows : 

*f  Uncircumcision  (Gen.  xvii,  14 ;  Exod.  iv,  24). 
Neglect  of  Passover  (Numb,  ix,  18). 
*Sabbath-breaking  (Exod.  xxxi,  14). 
Neglect  of  Atonement-day  (Lev.  xxiii,  29). 
f  Work  done  on  that  day  (Lev.  xxiii,  30). 
♦{children  offered  to  Molech  (Lev.  xx,8). 
♦t Witchcraft  (Lev,  xx,  6). 
Anointing  a  stranger  with  holy  oil  (Exod.  xxx, 
88). 
8.  Breach  of  Ritual ,  as  follows: 

Eating  leavened  bread  during  Passover  (Exod, 

xii,  15, 19). 
Eating  fat  of  sacrifices  (Lev.  vii,  25). 
Eating  blood  (Lev.  vii,  27 ;  xvii,  14). 
♦Eating  sacrifice  in  an  unclean  condition  (Lev. 

vii,  20, 21;  xxii,  8, 4, 9). 
Offering  too  late  (Lev.  xix,  8). 
Making  holy  ointment  for  private  use  (Exod. 

xxx,  32,  83). 
Making  perfume  for  private  use  (Exod.  xxx,  88). 
Neglect  of  purification  in  general  (Numb,  xix, 

18,  20). 
Not  bringing  offering  after  slaying  a  beast  for 

food  (Lev.  xvii,  9). 
Not  slaying  the  animal  at  the  tabernacle  door 
(Lev.  xvii,  4). 
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Touching  holy  things  illegally  (Namb.  iv,  1&, 
18,  20 ;  and  see  2  Sam.  vi,  7 ;  2  Chron.  xxvi, 
2l> 
In  the  foregoing  list,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  is  classified 
according  to  the  view  supposed  to  be  taken  by  the  law 
of  the  principle  of  condemnation,  the  cases  marked  with 
*  are  (a)  those  which  are  expressly  threatened  or  act- 
ually visited  with  death,  as  well  as  with  cutting  o£ 
In  those  (6)  marked  f,  the  hand  of  God  is  expressly 
named  as  the  instrument  of  execution.  We  thus  find 
that  of  (a)  there  are  in  class  1  seven  cases,  all  named 
in  Lev.  xx,  9-16 ;  in  class  2,  four  cases;  in  class  3,  two 
cases;  while  of  (6)  we  find  in  class  2  four  cases,  of 
which  three  belong  also  to  (a),  and  in  class  8  one 
case.  The  question  to  be  determined  is,  whether  the 
phrase  *'cut  oiT'  b^  likely  to  mean  death  in  all  cases; 
and  to  avoid  that  conclusion  Le  Clerc,  Michaelis,  and 
others  have  suggested  that  in  some  of  them-^the  cere- 
monial ones — it  was  intended  to  be  commuted  for  ban- 
ishment or  privation  of  civil  rights  (Michaelis,  Laws 
qfMoaetf  vol  iii,  §  237,  p.  436,  trans.).  Rabbinical  writ- 
ers explained  "  cutting  off**  to  mean  excommunication, 
and  laid  down  three  degrees  of  severity  as  belonging  to 
it  (Selden,  De  Sjfn.  i,  6).  See  Anathkma.  But  most 
commentators  agree  that,  in  accordance  with  the  prima" 
facie  meaning  of  Heb.  x,  28,  the  sentence  of  *^  cutting 
off*'  must  be  imderstood  to  be  death -punishment  of 
some  sort.  SaalschUtz  explains  it  to  be  premature 
death  by  God's  hand,  as  if  God  took  into  his  own  hand 
such  cases  of  ceremonial  defilement  as  would  create 
difficulty  for  human  judges  to  decide.  Knobel  thinks 
death-punishment  absolutely  is  meant;  so  Gom.li  La- 
pide  and  Ewald.  Jahn  explains  that  when  God  is  said 
to  cut  off,  an  act  of  divine  providence  is  meant,  which 
in  the  end  destroys  the  family,  but  that  **  cutting  off*' 
in  general  means  stoning  to  death,  as  the  usual  capital 
pu^hment  of  the  law.  Calmet  thinks  it  means  pri- 
vation of  all  rights  belonging  to  the  Covenant  It  may 
be  remarked  (a)  that  two  instances  are  recorded  in 
which  violation  of  a  ritual  command  took  place  with- 
out the  actual  infliction  of  a  death -punishment:  (1) 
that  of  the  people  eating  with  the  blood  (1  Sam.  xiv, 
82) ;  (2)  that  of  Uzziah  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  19,  21),  and 
that  in  the  latter  case  the  offender  was,  in  fact,  excom- 
municated for  life ;  (6)  that  there  are  also  instances  of 
the  directly  contrary  course,  viz.  in  which  the  offend- 
ers were  punished  with  death  for  similar  offences :  Na- 
dab  and  Abihu  (Lev.  x,  1, 2);  Korah  and  his  company 
(Numb,  xvi,  10, 33),  who  "  perished  from  the  congrega- 
tion;*' Uzzah  (2  Sam.  vi,7);  and,  further,  that  the  lep- 
rosy inflicted  on  Uzziah  might  be  regarded  as  a  virtual 
death  (Numb,  xii,  12).  To  whichever  side  of  the  ques- 
tion this  case  may  be  thought  to  incline,  we  may  per- 
haps conclude  that  the  primary  meaning  of  **  cutting 
off"  is  a  sentence  of  death  to  be  executed,  in  some  cases, 
without  remission,  but  in  others  voidable  (1)  by  im- 
mediate atonement  on  the  offender's  part;  (2)  by  di- 
rect interposition  of  the  Almighty,  L  e.  a  sentence  of 
death  always  <*  recorded,**  but  not  alwajrs  executed. 
It  is  also  probable  that  the  severity  of  the  sentence 
produced  in  practice  an  immediate  recourse  to  the  pre- 
scribed means  of  propitiation  in  almost  every  actual 
case  of  ceremonial  defilement  (Numb,  xv,  27,  28).  See 
SaalschUtz,  ArcL  Hebr,  x,  74,  75,  vol  ii,  299;  Knobel, 
Calmet,  Com.  &  Lapide  on  Gen,  xvii,  13, 14 ;  Keil,  Bibl. 
A  rch,  vol.  ii,  p.  264,  §  153;  Ewald,  Gesch,  App.  to  vol 
ui,  p.  158 ;  Jahn,  A  rch.  BibL  §  257. 

III.  Penalties, — Punishments,  in  themselves,  are  two- 
fold, capital  and  secondary;  and  in  the  cases  we  are  con- 
sidering they  were  either  native  or  foreign. 

(A,)  Of  capital  punishments,  properly  Hebrew,  the 
following  only  are  prescribed  by  the  law. 

1.  StonUufj  which  was  the  ordinary  mode  of  execu- 
tion (Exod.  xvii,  4;  Luke  xx,  6;  John  x,31 ;  Acts  xiv, 
5).  We  find  it  ordered  in  the  cases  which  are  marked 
in  the  lists  above  as  punishable  with  death ;  and  we 
may  remark  further  that  it  is  ordered  also  in  the  case 


of  an  offending  animal  (Exod.  xix,  13 ;  zzi,  29).  The 
false  witness,  likewise,  in  a  capital  case  would,  by  the 
law  of  retaliation,  become  liable  to  death  (Deut.  xix,  19 ; 
Maccoth,  i,  1,  6).  In  the  case  of  idolatr}',  and,  it  may 
be  presumed,  in  other  cases  also,  the  witnesses,  of  whom 
there  were  to  be  at  least  two,  were  required  to  cast  the 
first  stone  (Deut  xiii,  9 ;  xvii,  7 ;  John  viii,  7 ;  Acts  vii, 
58).  The  Rabbinical  writers  add  that  the  first  stone 
was  cast  by  one  of  them  on  the  chest  of  the  convict, 
and  if  this  failed  to  cause  death,  the  bystanders  pro- 
ceeded to  complete  the  sentence  {Sanhedr.  vi,  1, 3, 4 ; 
Goodwyn,  Moses  and  Aaron,  p.  121).  The  body  was 
then  to  be  suspended  till  sunset  (Deut.  xxi,  28 ;  Josh. 
X,  26;  Josephus,  Ant.  iv,  8, 24),  and  not  buried  in  the 
family  grave  {Sanhedr.  vi,  5). 

2.  Hanging  is  mentioned  as  a  distinct  punishment 
(Numb.  XXV,  4 ;  2  Sam.  xxi,  6,  9),  but  is  generally,  in 
the  case  of  Jews,  spoken  of  as  following  death  by  some 
other  means.  Banging  alive  may  have  been  a  Canaan- 
itish  punishment,  since  it  was  practiced  by  the  Gibeon^ 
ites  on  the  sons  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  xxi,  9). 

3.  Bunting,  in  pre-Mosaic  times,  was  the  punishment 
for  unchastity  (Gen.  xxxviii,  24).  Under  the  law  it  is 
ordered  in  the  case  of  a  priest*s  daughter  (Lev.  xxi,  9), 
of  which  an  instance  is  mentioned  {Sanhedr.  vii,  2) ; 
likewise  in  case  of  incest  (Lev.  xx,  14) ;  but  it  is  also 
mentioned  as  following  death  by  other  means  (Josh,  vii, 
25),  and  some  have  thought  it  was  never  used  excepts 
ing  after  death.  Among  the  heathens  this  merciful 
pi^minary  was  not  always  observed,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego  (Dan. 
iii).  The  Rabbinical  account  of  burning  by  means  of 
molten  lead  poured  down  the  throat  has  no  authority 
in  Scripture. 

4.  Death  bg  the  sword  or  spear  is  named  in  the  law 
;(Exod.  xix,  13;  xxxii,  27;  Numb,  xxv,  7),  although 
two  of  the  cases  may  be  regarded  as  exceptional ;  but 
it  occurs  frequenUy  in  regal  and  post-Babylonian  times 
(Judg.  ix,  5 ;  1  Sam.  xv,  33 ;  xxii,  18 ;  2  Sam.  i,  15 ;  iv, 
12;  XX,  22;  1  Kings  ii,  25, 34;  xix,  1;  2  Kings  x,  7; 
2  Chron.  xxi,  4 ;  Jcr.  xxvi,  23 ;  Matt,  xiv,  8, 10)--a  list 
in  which  more  than  one  case  of  assassination,  either 
with  or  without  legal  forms,  is  included. 

5.  Strangling  is  said  by  the  rabbins  to  have  been 
regarded  as  the  most  common  but  least  severe  of  the 
capital  punishments,  and  to  have  been  performed  by 
immersing  the  convict  in  clay  or  mud,  and  then  stran- 
gling him  by  a  cloth  twisted  round  the  neck  (Good- 
wyn, M.  and  i4.  p.  122;  Otho,  Lex.  Rah.  s.  v.  *'SuppU- 
cia;"  Sanhedr.  vii,  3;  Ker  Porter,  Trav.  ii,  177;  a  & 
Michaelis,  Be  JudicOs,  ap.  Pott,  SgU.  Comm.  iv,  §  10, 
12).  This  Rabbinical  opinion,  founded,  it  is  said,  on 
oral  tradition  from  Moses,  has  no  Scripture  authority. 

(B.)  Besides  these  ordinary  capital  punishments,  we 
read  of  others,  either  of  foreign  introduction  or  of  an  ii^ 
regular  kind.    Among  the  former, 

1.  Cmcijixion  (q.  v.)  is  treated  separately,  to  which 
article  the  following  remark  may  be  added,  that  the 
Jewish  tradition  of  capital  punishment,  independent  of 
the  Roman  governor,  being  interdicted  for  forty  years 
previous  to  the  Destruction,  appears  in  fact,  if  not  in 
time,  to  be  justified  (John  xviii,  31,  with  De  Wette, 
Comment, ;  Goodwyn,  p.  121 ;  Keil,  ii,  264 ;  Joeephus, 
Ant,  XX,  9, 1). 

2.  Drowning,  though  not  ordered  under  the  law,  was 
practiced  at  Rome,  and  is  said  by  St.  Jerome  to  have 
been  in  use  among  the  Jews  (Cicero,  Pro  Sext.  Rose,  A  m. 
25 ;  Jerome,  Com,  on  Matt.  lil>.  iii,  p.  138 ;  Matt,  xviii, 
6;  Mark  ix,  42).  Josephus  records  thst  the  Galikeans, 
revolting  from  their  commanders,  drowned  the  parti- 
sans of  Ilerod  {Ant,  xiv,  15, 20). 

3.  Sawing  asunder  or  crushing  beneath  iron  instru- 
ments. The  former  is  said  to  have  been  piactioed,  on 
Isaiah ;  the  latter  may,  perhaps,  not  always  have  caoMd 
death,  and  thus  have  been  a  torture  rather  than  a  capi- 
tal punishment  (2  Sam.  xii,  31,  and  perhaps  Frov.  xx, 
26 ;  Heb.  xi,  37 ;  Just,  Mart.  Trgph.  120).    The  process 
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of  sawing  asander,  as  practiced  in  Baibaiy,  is  described 
byShaw(7'ror.p.254). 

4.  Pounding  in  a  mortar  is  alluded  to  in  Prov.  xxvii| 
22,  bat  not  as  a  legal  punisbmenL  It  is  mentioned  as 
a  Cingalese  punisbment  by  Sir  £.  Tennant  {Ceylon,  ii, 
BS).  Something  similar  to  this,  heaiing  to  dea^  (rvft- 
nayuTfiog),  was  a  Greek  punisbment  for  slaves.  It  was 
inflicted  on  a  wooden  frame,  which  probably  derived  its 
name  from  resembling  a  dram  or  timbrel  in  form,  on 
which  the  criminal  was  boond,  and  beaten  to  death  (2 
Mace,  vi,  19, 28 ;  comp.  ver.  80).  In  Josepbus  {De  Mace.) 
the  same  instrument  is  called  rpox^Q,  or  **  wheeF  (6, 9). 
Hence,  to  beat  npon  the  tympanum,  to  drum  to  death, 
is  similar  to  "  breaking  on  the  wheel"  (Hcb.  xi,  85). 
David  inflicted  this  among  other  cruelties  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  Rabbath-ammon  (1  Chron.  xx,  8). 

6.  Predpitaiion,  attempted  in  the  case  of  our  Lord  at 
Nazareth,  and  carried  out  in  tbat  of  captives  from  the 
Edomibes,  and  of  St.  James,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
cast  froin  "  the  pinnacle"  of  the  Temple ;  also  said  to 
have  been  executed  on  some  Jewish  women  by  the  Sjrr^ 
iana  (2  Chron,  xxv,  12;  2  Mace,  vi,  10;  Luke  iv,  29; 
Euseb.  If.  E,  ii,  23).  This  punishment  resembles  that 
of  the  Tarpeian  rock  among  the  Romans. 

6.  The  Persians  had  a  singular  punishment  for  great 
criminals.  A  high  tower  was  filled  a  great  way  up 
with  ashes,  the  criminal  was  thrown  into  it,  and  the 
ashes,  by  means  of  a  wheel,  were  continually  stirred  up 
and  raised  about  him  till  he  was  suffocated  (2  Maoc. 
xiii,  4^). 

Criminals  executed  by  law  were  buried  outside  the 
city  gates,  and  heaps  of  stones  were  flung  upon  their 
graves  (Josh,  vii,  25, 26 ;  2  Sam.  xviii,  17 ;  Jer.  xxii,  1 9). 
Mohammedans,  to  this  day,  cast  stones,  in  passing,  at 
the  supposed  tomb  of  Absalom  (Fabri  Evagaioriumy  i, 
409 ;  Sandys,  Trov.  p.  189 ;  Raumer,  Paidst,  p.  272). 

(C.)  Of  teeondarg  punithmenis  among  the  Jews,  the 
original  principles  were, 

1.  RetaHaHon,  '*  eye  for  eye,"  etc  (Exod.  xxi,  24, 25 ; 
see  GelL  Noct.  Att.  xx,  1).  Retaliation,  the  lex  talionu 
of  the  Latins,  and  the  AvrnrtKov^oQ  of  the  Greeks,  is 
doubtless  the  most  natural  of  all  kinds  of  punishment, 
and  would  be  the  most  just  of  all  if  it  could  be  instan- 
taneously and  universally  inflicted ;  but  when  delayed, 
it  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  revenge.  Hence  the  desir- 
ableness that  it  should  be  regulated  and  modified  by 
law.  The  one-eyed  man  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus  (xii)  complained  that  if  he  lost  his  remaining  eye, 
he  would  then  suffer  more  than  his  victim,  who  would 
still  have  one  left.  Pbavorinus  srgues  against  this 
law,  which,  was  one  of  the  twelve  tables,  as  not  admit- 
ting literal  execution,  because  the  same  member  was 
more  valuable  to  one  man  than  another;  for  instance, 
the  right  hand  of  a  scribe  or  painter  could  not  be  so 
well  spared  as  that  of  a  singer.  Hence  that  law,  in 
later  times,  was  administered  with  the  modification, 
''Ni  cum  eo  pacet,"  except  the  aggressor  came  to  an 
agreement  with  the  mutilated  person,  de  talione  redfi- 
menda,  to  redeem  the  punishment  by  making  compen- 
sation. Moses,  accordingly,  adopted  the  principle^  but 
lodged  the  application  of  it  in  the  judge.  '^  If  a  man 
blemish  his  neighbor,  as  he  hath  done,  so  shall  it  be 
done  to  him.  Life  for  life,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth, 
wound  for  wound,  stripe  for  stripe,  breach  for  breach" 
(Lev.  xxiv,  19-22).  He,  however,  makes  wilful  mur- 
der, even  of  a  slave,  always  capital,  as  did  the  Egyp- 
tians. Roman  piasters  had  an  absolute  right  over  the 
lives  of  their  slaves  (Juvenal,  vi,  219).  The  Egyptians 
doomed  the  false  accuser  to  the  same  punishment  which 
he  endeavored  to  bring  on  his  victim,  as  did  Moses 
(Deut.xix,19). 

2.  Compeneaiion,  identical  (restitution)  or  analogous; 
payment  for  loss  of  time  or  of  power  (Exod.  xxi,  18-86 ; 
Lev.  xxiv,  18-21 ;  Deut.  xix,  21).  The  man  who  stole 
a  sheep  or  an  ox  was  required  to  restore  four  sheep  for 
a  sheep,  and  five  oxen  for  an  ox  thus  stolen  (Exod. 
zzii,  1)«    The  thief  caught  in  the  fact  in  a  dwelling 


might  even  be  killed  or  sold ;  or  if  a  stolen  animal  were 
found  alive,  he  might  be  compelled  to  restore  double 
(Exod.  xxii,  2-4).  Damage  done  by  an  animal  was  to 
be  fully  compensated  (ver.  5).  Fire  caused  to  a  neigh- 
bor's corn  was  to  be  compensated  (ver.  6).  A  pMge 
stolen,  and  found  in  th.e  thiefs  possession,  was  to  be 
compensated  by  double  (ver.  7).  All  treqKue  was  to 
pay  double  (ver.  9).  A  pledge  lost  or  damaged  was  to 
be  compensated  (vers.  12, 13);  tL  pledge  withheld,  to  be 
restored  with  20  per  cent,  of  the  value  (Lev.  vi,  4,  5). 
Tbe  ''sevenfold"  of  Prov.  vi,  81,  by  its  notion  of  com- 
pleteness, probably  indicates  servitude  in  default  of  full 
restitution  (Exod.  xxii,  2-4).  Slander  against  a  wife's 
honor  was  to  be  compensated  to  her  parents  by  a  fine 
of  one  hundred  shekels,  and  the  traduoer  himself  to  be 
punished  with  stripes  (Deut,  xxii,  18, 19). 

8.  Stripee,  whose  number  was  not  to  exceed  forty 
(DeuL  xxv,  8) ;  whence  the  Jews  took  care  not  to  ex- 
ceed thirty-nine  (2  Cor.  xi,  24;  Josepbus,  A  nL  iv,  8, 21). 
This  penalty  was  to  be  inflicted  on  the  offender  lying 
on  the  ground  in  the  presence  of  a  judge  (Lev.  xix,  20; 
Deut.  xxii,  18).  In  later  times,  the  convict  was  strip- 
ped to  the  waist  and  tied,  in  a  bent  position,  to  a  low 
pillar,  and  the  stripes,  with  a  whip  of  three  thongs,  were 
inflicted  on  the  back  between  the  shoulders.  A  single 
stripe  in  excess  subjected  the  executioner  to  punish- 
ment (Maccoth,  iii,  1, 2, 3, 18, 14).  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  Abyssinians  use  tbe  same  number  (Wolff,  Trav,  ii, 
276).  We  have  abundant  evidence  that  it  was  an  an- 
cient Egyptian  punishment  Nor  was  it  unusual  for 
Egyptian  superintendents  to  stimulate  laborers  to  their 
work  by  the  persuasive  powers  of  the  stick.  Women 
received  the  stripes  on  the  back,  while  sitting,  from  the 
hand  of  a  man;  and  boys  also,  sometimes  with  their 
hands  tied  behind  them.  The  modem  inhabitants  of 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  retain  the  predilection  of  their 
forefathers  for  this  punishment.  The  Moslems  say, 
''The  stick  came  down  from  heaven  a  blessing  from 
God."  Moses  allowed  corporal  punishment  of  this  kind 
by  masters  to  servants  or  slaves  of  both  sexes  (Exod. 
xxi,  20).  Scourging  was  common  in  after^times  among 
the  Jews,  who  associated  with  it  no  disgrace  or  incon- 
venience beyond  the  physical  pain  it  occarioned,  and 
from  which  no  station  was  exempt  (Prov.  xvii,  26; 
comp.  X,  18;  Jer.  xxxvii,  15-20).  Hence  it  became 
the  symbol  for  correction  in  general  (Psa.  Ixxxix,  82). 
Solomon  is  a  zeatous  advocate  for  its  use  in  education 
(Prov.  xiii,  24;  xxiii,18, 14;  comp.  Ecdns.  xxx,  1).  In 
his  opinion,  "  the  blueness  of  a  wound  cleanseth  away 
evil,  and  stripes  the  inward  parts  of  the  belly"  (Prov. 
XX,  80).  It  was  inflicted  for  ecclesiastical  offences  in 
the  s}magogue  (Matt  x,  17 ;  Acts  xxvi,  11).  Among 
torturing  or  tedious  penalties, 

4.  Scourging  with  thorns  is  mentioned  (Judg.  viii, 
16).  Reference  to  the  scourge  with  scorpions,  i.  e.  a 
whip  or  scourge  armed  with  knots  or  thorns,  occurs  in 
1  Kings  xii,  11.  So  in  Latin,  tcorpio  means  a  knotted 
or  t&omg  switch,  Tbe  stodea  are  mentioned  (Jer.  xx, 
2) ;  pateing  through  fire  (2  Sam.  xii,  81) ;  nuitilation 
(Judg.  i,  6;  2  Mace,  vii,  4;  and  see  2  Sam.  iv,  12); 
phuiing  out  hair  (Isa.  I,  6;  Neb.  xiii,  25) ;  in  later 
times,  imprieonmentj  and  confiscation  or  exile  (Ezra  vii, 
26 ;  Jer.  xxxvii,  15 ;  xxxviii,  6 ;  Acts  iv,  8 ;  v,  18 ;  xii, 
4).  Imprisonment,  not  as  a  punishment,  but  custody 
till  the  royal  pleasure  was  known,  appears  among  the 
Egyptians  (Gen.  xxxix,  20, 21).  Moses  adopted  it  for 
like  purposes  (Lev.  xxvi,  12).  It  appears  as  a  pun- 
ishment inflicted  by  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  (1 
Kings  xxii,  27 ;  2  Chron.  xvi,  10 ;  Jer.  xxxvii,  21) ;  and 
during  the  Christian  aera,  as  in  the  instance  of  John 
(Matt  iv,  12)  and  Peter  (Acts  xii,  4).  Murderera  and 
debtora  were  also  committed  to  prison,  and  the  latter 
"  tormented"  till  they  paid  (Matt  xviii,  80 ;  Luke  xxiii, 
19).  A  common  prison  is  mentioned  (Acts  v,  18) ;  and 
also  an  inner  prison,  or  dungeon,  which  was  sometimes 
a  pit  (Jer.  xxxviii,  6),  in  which  were  "  stocks"  (Jer.  xx, 
2;  xxix,  26;  Acts  xvi,  24).    Prisonen  are  alluded  to 
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(Job  iii,  18),  and  stocks  (xiii,  27).  BaDishment  was 
inflicted  by  the  Romans  on  John  (Bev.  i,  9).  As  in 
earlier  times  imprisonment  formed  no  part  of  the  Jew- 
ish system,  the  sentences  were  executed  at  once  (see 
Esth.  vii,  B-10 ;  Selden,  Dt  Syn,  il,  c.  18,  p.  888).  Be- 
fore death,  a  grain  of  frankincense  in  a  cup  of  wine  was 
given  to  the  criminal  to  intoxicate  him  (ildd.  889).  The 
command  for  witnesses  to  cast  the  first  stone  shows 
that  the  duty  of  execution  did  not  belong  to  any  spe- 
cial officer  (DeuL  xvii,  7). 

(Z>.)  Of  punishments,  especially  non-capital,  inflict* 
ed  by  other  natidns  we  have  the  following  notices :  In 
£gypt,  the  power  of  life  and  death  and  imprisonment 
rested  with  the  king,  and  to  some  extent  also  with  of- 
ficers of  high  rank  (Gen.  xl,  8,  22 ;  xlii,  20).  Death 
might  be  commuted  for  slavery  (xlii,  19;  xliv,  9,  83). 
The  law  of  retaliation  was  also  in  use  in  £gypt  (Wil- 
kinson, A  ncietU  Egjfptiantj  ii,  214, 215, 217).  In  Egypt, 
and  also  in  Babylon,  the  chief  of  the  executioners,  Rab- 
Tahbcu^imf  was  a  great  officer  of  state  (Cren.  xxxvii, 
86;  xxxix;  xl;  Jer.  xxxix,  13 ;  xli,  10;  xliii,6;  Hi,  16, 
16 ;  Dan.  ii,  14 ;  Mark  vi,  27 ;  Michaelis,  Mos,  Reckty  iii, 
412 ;  Josephus,  Ant^  x,*  8,  5).  He  was  sometimes  a  eu- 
nuch (Josephus,  Ant,  vii,  5, 4).    See  Chrrbthite. 

Putting  out  the  eyes  of  captives,  and  other  cruelties, 
as  flaying  alive,  burning,  tearing  out  the  tongue,  etc, 
were  practiced  by  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  conquer- 
ors ;  and  parallel  instances  of  despotic  cruelty  are  found 
in  abundance  in  both  ancient  and  modem  times  in  Per- 
aian  and  other  history.  The  execution  of  Haman  and 
the  story  of  Daniel  are  pictures  of  summary  Oriental 
procedure  (2  Kings  xxv,  7 ;  Esth.  vii,  9, 10 ;  Jer.  xxix, 
22 ;  Dan.  iii,  6 ;  vi,  7, 24 ;  comp.  Herod,  vii,  89 ;  ix,  112, 
118;  see  Chardin,  Vo^f.  vi,  21, 118;  Layard,  A'tnevd^,  ii, 
869,  374,  877 ;  Nvl  and  Bab.  p.  456,  457).  The  duty 
of  counting  the  numbers  of  the  victims,  which  is  there 
represented,  agrees  with  the  story  of  Jehu  (2  Kings  x, 
7),  and  with  one  recorded  of  Shah  Abbas  Mirza,  by  Ker 
Porter  (TVoveb,  ii,  524, 525 ;  see  also  Burckhardt,  Syria, 
p.  57 ;  and  Malcolm,  Sketches  qf  Persia^  p.  47). 

With  the  Bomans,  stripes  and  the  stocks,  invrtov' 
piyyov  KvXoVf  nei'vut  and  cobimbarf  were  in  use,  and 
imprisonment  with  a  chain  attached  to  a  soldier. 
There  were  also  the  liberas  custodia  in  private  houses 
(Acts  xvi,  23;  xxii,  24;  xxviii,  16;  comp.  Xenoph. 
Bell,  iii,  8,  11 ;  Herod,  ix,  87 ;  Plautus,  Rud.  iii,  6,  80, 
84,  88,  50;  Aristot.  Eq.  [ed.  Bekker]  1044;  Josephus, 
AnL  xviii,  6, 7 ;  xix,  6, 1 ;  Sallust,  Cat,  47). 

Exposure  to  wild  beasts  appears  to  be  mentioned  by 
SL  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv,  82 ;  2  Tim.  iv,  17),  but  not  with  any 
precision.  The  lianas  den  was  a  Babylonian  punishment 
(Dan.  vi),  and  is  still  customary  in  Fez  and  Morocco  (see 
accounts  of,  by  Hoest.  c.  ii,  p.  77). 

PUNISHMENT,  Future.  The  obvious  fact  that  the 
Bufferings  of  the  wicked  in  this  life  are  not  in  proportion 
to  their  sins  has  led  even  the  heathen  of  all  ages  to  the 
belief  in  a  state  of  retribution  after  death.  The  Scrip- 
tures abundantly  confirm  this  position,  so  that  few  in 
the  present  day  deny  its  truth  in  some  form.  The  only 
questions  that  arise  are  those  relating  to  its  character 
and  its  durtxUon,  The  former  of  these  points  has  been 
discnssed  under  Hell  Punishments  ;  the  latter  we  will 
briefly  consider  here. 

1.  No  one  approaching  the  New  Testament  without 
preconceived  opinions  could  get  any  other  impression 
from  its  language  on  this  subject  than  that  the  punish- 
ments of  the  wicked  in  hell  are  to  be  everlasting.  (For 
special  passages,  see  Matt  xii, 82;  xxv;  xxvi,24;  Mark 
iii,  29 ;  ix,  43 ;  Rev.  xiv,  11 ;  xx,  10.)  Moreover,  apart 
from  special  passages,  the  general  tone  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament indicates  the  final  and  irrevocable  ruin  of  those 
who  persist  to  the  last  in  sin  and  in  the  rejection  of 
Christ  the  Saviour. 

2.  In  the  ancient  Church,  the  Alexandrian  theolo- 
gians were  the  first  to  teach  that  there  could  be  an  end 
to  the  punishments  of  hell.  According  to  them  disci- 
pline and  reformation  were  the  only  ends  of  punishment. 


so  that  it  could  not  be  eternal;  the  final  end  is  (iroca- 
rdtrratnif  the  entire  freedom  from  eviL  Hence  Qement 
8a3r8,  **  If  in  this  life  there  are  so  many  ways  for  purifi- 
cation and  repentance,  how  much  more  should  there  be 
after  death  I  The  purification  of  souls,  when  separated 
from  the  body,  will  be  easier.  We  can  set  no  limits  to 
the  agency  of  the  Redeemer;  to  redeem,  to  rescue,  to 
discipline,  is  his  work ;  and  so  will  he  continue  to  oper- 
ate after  this  life"  (Strotnata,  vi,  638).  Clement  did 
not  deem  it  proper  to  express  himself  more  fully  respect- 
ing this  doctrine,  because  he  considered  that  it  formed 
a  part  of  the  Gnosis.  Hence  he  says,  "As  to  the  rest,  I 
am  sikmt,  and  praise  the  Lord"  (ilfUL  vii,  706).  Origen 
infers  from  the  variety  of  ways  and  methods  by  which 
men  are  led  to  the  faith  in  this  life  that  there  will  be  a 
diversity  in  the  divine  modes  of  discipline  after  death; 
notwithstanding  this,  however,  he  considers  it  extreme- 
ly important  that  every  one  should  in  this  life  become 
a  believer.  Whoever  neglects  the  Gospel,  or  after  bap- 
tism'commits  grievous  sins,  will  suffer  so  much  heavier 
punishments  after  death  (/n  JoamL  vi,  267).  The  doe- 
trine  of  a  general  restoration  he  found  explicitly  in  1 
Cor.  XV,  28.  Yet  he  reckons  this  among  the  Gnostic  (or 
esoteric)  doctrines;  for  he  says,  "It  would  not  be  nseful 
for  all  to  have  this  knowledge ;  but  it  is  well  if  at  least 
fear  of  a  material  hell  keep  them  back  from  sin**  (/» 
Jerem,  Horn,  xix).  (See  Neander,  BisL  of  Dogmas,  i, 
254.)  "  But,  in  opposition  to  these,  the  doctrine  of  the 
eternity  of  future  punishments  was  affirmed  by  other 
equally  distinguished  teachers,  e.  g.  Basil,  John  of  Con- 
stantinople, among  the  Greeks,  and,  among  the  Latins, 
by  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  others."  Gregory  of  N}*S8a, 
however,  defended  the  restorationism  (dxoKardoTafnQ) 
of  Origen.  Augusdne,  on  the  other  hand,  opposed  it 
strenuously ;  the  whole  spirit  of  his  sjrstem,  axid  his  full 
and  strong  conception  of  the  justice  of  God,  were  fun- 
damentally opposed  to  restorationism.  **  The  doctrine 
of  Origen  was  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Alexan- 
dria, A.D.  899,  and  afterwards  by  many  other  councils, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  future  punishments 
was  established  as  the  faith  of  the  Church"  (Knapp, 
Theology,  §  158).  The  doctrine  of  purgatoiy  soon  grew 
up  to  take  the  place  of  the  theory  of  restorationism. 
*'The  doctrine  of  the  limited  duration  of  future  punish- 
ment fell  into  very  ill  repute  in  the  Western  Church,  on 
account  of  its  being  professed  by  some  of  the  enthusias- 
tic and  revolutionary  parties  in  the  16th  century  (e.  g.  by 
the  Anabaptists),  and  from,  its  being  intimately  connect- 
ed with  their  expectations  and  schemes.  The  mere 
profession  of  the  doctrine  came  to  be  regarded  as  im|dy- 
ing  assent  to  the  other  extravagances  of  these  parties, 
and  as  the  signal  for  rebellion.  Henc^  it  is  rejected  in 
the  symbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran  Church  as  an 
Anabaptistical  doctrine  (Augs.  Confess,  art.  xvii).  In 
the  form  in  which  this  doctrine  was  held  by  these  sects 
it  deserves  the  most  unmingled  disapprobation.  Again, 
among  the  ill-famed  Christian  free-thinkers — e.  g.  the 
Socinians — there  were  some  who  professed  it.  In  mod* 
em  times  it  has  been  the  same.  This  doctrine  has  been 
advocated  in  the  Protestant  Church  both  by  men  who 
have  stood  in  suspicion  of  enthusiasm  (e.  g.  Petexson, 
Lavater,  and  others)  and  by  some  of  the  free-thinken 
in  philosophy  and  theology,  although  for  very  different 
causes  and  on  very  different  grounds  by  these  two 
classes"  (Knapp,  ttt  sup.).  See  Buniet,  De  Statu  Mor- 
iuorum ;  Cotta,  Historia  Succineta  Dogmati*  dt  Poena^ 
rum  In/emalium  Duratume  (Tubingen,  1774,  8vo); 
'Dvtte\m9Sx,Antiq,  Comment.  Fanatici  de  dtroKardet^ 
vdvTutv  (Altorf,  1769, 8vo) ;  Tillotson,  Sermons,  voL  ii; 
Lewis,  The  Nature  oflJell  (Lond.  1720,  8vo) ;  Strong, 
Doctrine  of  Eternal  Misery  (Hartford,  1796,  8vo); 
Stuart,  Exegetical  Essays  on  Future  Punishment  (An- 
dover,  1880,  12mo);  Baumgarten,  Vindicia  Pemarum 
jEtemarum  (Halle,  1742) ;  Meth.  Quar.  Rev.  April,  1861 ; 
NeW'EngUmder,  \9%i,  p.  68;  Contengwrary  Rev,  April, 
1872;  Presbyterian  Rev.  Oct.  1872.  See  also  the  arti- 
cles PUROATOBT,   RkTBIBUTION,  and  UviVBItSALXBl^ 
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under  which  latter  title  the  subject  will  be  more  fully 
treated. 

Pa'nitefl  (Heb.  Pum'^  "^a^ll,  a  Gentile  term,  from 
Puwah,  n^lll ;  Sept.  6  <^ova  Srifws  v.  r.  o  ^ovat)f  a 
collective  term  for  the  descendants  of  Phuvah  or  Pua 
(Numb,  xxvi,  23).    See  Phuvjui. 

Punjabi  or  Sikh  Veraion.  A  yersion  of  the 
New  Test  for  the  people  inhabiting  an  extensive  coun- 
try of  North-west  Hindostan  cailed  Punjab  was  com- 
menced in  1807  at  Serampore,  but  the  fonts  of  type 
were  destroyed  by  Are.  The  loss,  however,  was  soon 
replaced,  and  in  1813  the  Gospels  and  Acta  were  an- 
nounced as  flntshecL  In  1815  the  entire  New  Test,  in 
an  edition  of  1000  copies,  was  completed,  and  in  1832  a 
second  edition  was  underuken.  The  translation  of  the 
Old  Test  was  also  undertaken,  and  in  1820  the  PenU- 
teuch  and  historical  books  were  issued,  and  now  the 
whole  Bible,  published  by  the  Serampore  Mission,  is  read 
in  Punjabi,  as  the  seventy-third  report  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  (1877)  shows,     (a  P.) 

Pn'noil  (Heb.  Punon\  "pilB,  darhnett  [Gesenius], 
ort-ffU  [FUrst] ;  Sept.  ^tvCtv  v.  r.  ^ivw),  a  camp  sta- 
tion of  the  Israelites  on  their  journey  to  Canaan  (Numb, 
xxxiii,  42),  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains  of  Edom, 
and  perhaps  belonging  to  that  district,  since  a  duke 
Pinon  is  mentioned  (Gen.  xxxvi,  41 ;  1  Chron.  i,  52) 
among  the  chieftains  of  the  Edomites.  It  lay  next  be- 
yond Zalmonah,  hetween  it  and  Oboth,  and  three  days* 
journey  from  the  mountains  of  Abarim,  which  formed 
the  boundary  of  Moab.  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Ono- 
moMticoH^  ^ivSiv,  "  Fenon")  it  is  identified  with  Pnum, 
the  seat  of  the  Edomitish  tribe  of  that  name,  and,  fur- 
ther, with  PkaenOf  which  contained  the  copper- mines 
so  noted  at  that  period,  and  was  situated  between  Pe- 
tra  and  Zoar.  It  is  often  mentioned  bv  other  Christian 
authors  (see  Gesenius,  Theaaur,  p.  10^5).  It  is  not  to 
be  identiiSed  with  the  modem  Tufileh  (Bnrckhardt,  ii, 
677 ;  see  Raumer,  Zug  dtr  Itraelj  p.  46) ;  but  on  the 
Kalaat  Phtndn  of  Seetzen  (Zach*8  MonatL  Corretp, 
xvii,  187)  we  must  await  more  particular  intelligence. 
See  ExoDB. 

Pnnti  Veraion.  The  Punti,  or  Canton  Collo- 
quial, as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a  dialect  spoken  by  a 
large  population  which  is  to  be  found  in  and  around 
Canton,  in  China.  Into  this  dialect  only  portions  of 
the  Bible  were  translated,  viz.  Mark's  Gospel,  by  the 
Rev.  G.  Piercy,  and  published  in  1872,  with  the  title 
Ma  hhfih  yin  ehuen,  Luke*s  Gospel  was  translated  in 
the  Roman  character  by  members  of  the  Rhenish  Mis- 
sion, and  published  in  1867,  with  the  title  Das  Evanffe- 
lium  dea  Lucas  in  Volhetdialekte  der  Punti  Chineten, 
John^s  Gospel  was  translated  by  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Preston, 
and  published  at  Canton  on  wooden  blocks,  under  the 
title  Yd  han  chuen  Juh  yin  shoo.  In  1872  St.  Paul's 
Epistles — Gralatians  to  Philemon — were  published,  un- 
der the  title  Paou  h  id  hwuy  seaou  shoOf  as  translated 
by  Mr.  Piercy ;  while  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  also 
published  in  the  same  year,  with  the  title  She  foA  hing 
cAtMR,  in  the  translation  of  Mr.  Preston.  These  are  all 
the  parts  of  the  New  Test,  published  in  that  dialect,  of 
which  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  have  been  reprinted  by 
the  American  Bible  Society,  changing  the  term  for 
*<God."  Of  the  Old  Test.,  the  book  of  Genesis  was 
translated  by  the  Rev.  G.  Piercy,  and  published  in  1878, 
under  the  title  K^iw  yh  chwang  she  if^,  to  which  the 
book  of  Psalms  must  be  added,  which  has  been  trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Hutchinson,  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  was  published  in  1876.  Comp.  the 
annual  reports  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
for  1872, 1878,  1874,  and  1877.     (R  P.) 

Pupilla  OolUi  (pupU  of  the  eye)  is  a  clerical  manual 
written  by  John  de  Burgh.  It  was  very  popular  during 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries. 

Puppet-plays  (I^at  jwpo,  a  girl;  Ft.pwpk,  a 


doU)  are  exhibitions  in  which  the  parts  of  the  different 
characters  are  taken  by  miniature  figures  worked  by 
wires,  while  the  dialogue  is  given  by  persons  behind 
the  scenes.  These  plays  are  of  very  ancient  date,  and, 
originally  intended  to  gratify  children,  they  ended  in 
being  a  diversion  for  adults.  In  China  and  India  pup- 
pets are  stiU  made  to  act  dramas,  either  as  movable  fig- 
ures or  as  shadows  behind  a  curtain.  In  Italy  and 
France  puppet-plays  were  at  one  time  carried  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  artistic  perfection ;  and  even  Lessing 
and  Goethe,  in  Germany,  thought  the  subject  worth 
their  serious  attention.  In  England,  they  are  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  moHona  by  many  of  our  early  au- 
thors; and  frequent  allusions  to  them  occur  in  the  plays 
of  Shakspeare,  Ben  Jonson,  and  the  older  dramatists. 
The  earliest  exhibitions  of  this  kind  consisted  of  repre- 
sentations of  stories  taken  from  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, or  from  the  lives  and  legends  of  saints.  They 
thus  seem  to  have  been  the  last  remnant  of  the  morali' 
ties  of  the  15th  century.  See  Mybtbribs.  We  learn 
from  Ben  Jonson  and  his  contemporaries  that  the  most 
popular  of  these  exhibitions  at  that  time  were  the  Pro^ 
igal  Son  and  Nineveh  with  Jonas  tmd  the  Whale.  Even 
the  Puritans,  with  all  their  hatred  of  the  regular  stage, 
did  not  object  to  be  present  at  such  representations. 
The  most  noted  exhibitions  of  the  kind  were  those  of 
Robert  Powel,  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  (see 
Chambers,  Book  of  Days^  ii,  167).  So  recently  as  the 
time  of  Goldsmith,  scriptural  **  motions'*  were  common; 
and  in  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  reference  is  made  to  the 
display  of  Solomon's  Temple  in  one  of  these  shows.  The 
regular  performances  of  the  stage  were  also  sometimes 
imitated ;  and  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  has  observed  that 
puppets  were  so  capable  of  representing  even  the  plays 
of  Shakspeare  that  Macbeth  might  be  represented  by 
them  as  well  as  by  living  actors.  These  exhibitions, 
however,  much  degenerated,  and  latteriy  consisted  of  a 
wretched  display  of  wooden  figures,  barbarously  formed, 
and  decorated  without  the  least  degree  of  taste  or  pro- 
priety, while  the  dialogues  were  jumbles  of  absurdities 
and  nonsense. — ^Chambers. 

Purina  (literally,  **o]d,"  from  the  Sanscrit  purd, 
before,  past)  is  the  name  of  that  class  of  religious  works 
which,  besides  the  Tantras  (q.  v.),  is  the  main  foun- 
dation of  the  actual  popular  creed  of  the  Brahminical 
Hindfis  (q.  v.).  According  to  the  popular  belief,  these 
works  were  compiled  by  Vy&sa  (q.  v.),  the  supposed  ar- 
ranger of  the  Vedas  (q.  v.),  and  the  author  of  the  Ma-- 
habhdrata  (q.  v.),  and  possess  an  antiquity  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  historical  computation.  A  critical  inves- 
tigation, however,  of  the  contents  of  the  existing  works 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  their  present  form,  they 
do  not  only  not  belong  to  a  remote  age,  but  can  barely 
claim  an  antiquity  of  a  thousand  years.  The  word 
Purdna  occurs  in  some  passages  of  the  Mahaibhdrata^ 
the  law-books  of  Yajnavalkya  and  Manu  (q.  v.) ;  it  is 
even  met  with  in  some  Upanishads  and  the  great  Brah- 
mana  portion  of  the  White-Yajur^Veda j  but  it  is  easy 
to  show  that  m  all  these  ancient  works  it  cannot  refer 
to  the  existing  Pur&na,  and  therefore  that  no  inference 
relative  to  the  age  of  the  ancient  can  be  drawn  from 
the  modem.  There  are,  however,  several  circumstances 
tending  to  show  that  there  were  a  number  of  works 
called  Purana  which  preceded  the  existing,  and  were 
the  source  whence  these  probably  derived  a  portion  of 
their  contents.  The  oldest  known  author  of  a  Sanscrit 
vocabulary,  Amara-Sinha,  gives  as  a  synonym  of  Pu- 
r&na the  word  Pancha'takshana,  yfYAch  means  ^Hhat 
which  has  five  {panchan^  characteristic  marks'*  Qah- 
shana) ;  and  the  scholiasts  of  that  vocabulary  agree  in 
stating  that  these  lakshanas  are :  1.  Primary  creation, 
or  cosmogony ;  2.  Secondary  creation,  or  the  destruction 
and  renovation  of  worlds;  3.  Genealogy  of  gods  and 
patriarchs ;  4.  Mamoantara*,  or  reigns  of  Manus ;  and,  5. 
The  history  of  the  princes  of  the  solar  and  lunar  races. 
Such,  then,  were  the  characteristic  topics  of  a  Purjlna 
at  the  time,  if  not  of  Amara*Sinha  himself— which  ia 
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probftble— at  least,  of  hb  oldest  oommentaton.  Yet 
the  distinguished  scholar  most  conversant  with  the  ex- 
isting Poranas,  vrho,  in  his  preface  to  the  translation  of 
the  Vishnu- PuranOf  gives  a  more  or  less  detailed  ac- 
count of  their  chief  contents  (Prof.  H.  H«  Wilson),  ob- 
serves, in  regard  to  the  quoted  definition  of  the  com- 
mentators on  Amaite-Sinha,  that  in  no  one  instance  do 
the  actual  Pur&nas  conform  to  it  exactly;  that  ''to 
some  of  them  it  is  utterly  inapplicable ;  to  others,  it 
only  partially  applies."*  To  the  Vishnu 'Purdnoy  he 
adds,  it  belongs  more  than  to  any  other  Pur&na ;  but 
even  in  the  case  of  this  Purana  he  shows  that  it  can- 
not be  supposed  to  be  included  in  the  term  explained 
by  the  commentators.  The  age  of  Amara-Sinha  is, 
according  to  Wilson,  the  last  half  of  the  century  pre- 
ceding the  Christian  era;  others  conjecture  that  it  dates 
some  centuries  later.  On  the  supposition,  then,  that 
Amara-SinhA  himself  implied  by  Pancha-laikshana  the 
sense  given  to  this  term  by  his  oon^mentators,  there 
would  have  been  Puranas  about  1900  yean  ago;  but 
none  of  these  has  descended  to  our  time  in  the  shape 
it  then  possessed.  Various  passages  in  the  actual  Pu- 
r&uas  furnish  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  elder  Pu- 
r&nas.  The  strongest  evidence  in  this  respect  is  that 
afforded  by  a  gen^d  description  given  by  the  Matsya- 
PurAta  of  the  extent  of  each  of  the  Pur&nas  (which 
are  uniformly  stated  to  be  eighteen  in  number),  includ- 
ing itself;  for,  leaving  aside  the  exceptional  case  in 
which  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  we  possess  the  com- 
plete work  now  going  by  the  name  of  a  special  Purana, 
Prof.  W^ilson,  in  quoting  the  description  from  the  Mat- 
tya-Pvr&Mtf  and  in  comparing  witii  it  the  real  extent 
of  the  great  majority  of  Puranas,  the  completeness  of 
which,  in  their  actual  state,  does  not  admit  of  a  rea- 
sonable doubt,  has  conclusively  shown  that  the  3fal- 
tya'Pur&M  speaks  of  works  which  are  not  thoae  we 
now  possess.  We  are,  then,  bound  to  infer  that  there 
have  been  Pur&nas  older  than  those  preserved,  and  that 
their  number  has  been  eighteen ;  whereas,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  will  be  hereafter  seen  that  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  we  are  entitled  to  assign  this  number  to  the 
actual  Pur&na  literature. 

The  modem  age  of  this  latter  literature,  in  the  form 
in  which  it  is  known  to  us,  is  borne  out  by  the  change 
which  the  religious  and  philosophical  ideas  taught  in 
the  epic  poems  and  the  philosophical  Sfttcas  have  un- 
dergone in  it;  by  the  legendary  detail  into  which  old- 
er legends  and  myths  have  expanded;  by  the  numer- 
ous religious  rites — ^not  ooimtenanoed  by  the  Yedic  or 
epic  works — ^which  are  taught;  and,  in  some  Pur&nas 
at  least,  by  the  historical  or  quasi-scientific  instruction 
which  is  imparted  in  it.  To  divest  that  which,  in  these 
Pur&nas,  is  ancient,  in  idea  or  fact,  from  that  which  is 
of  parasitical  growth,  is  a  task  which  Sanscrit  philolo- 
gy has  yet  to  fulfil;  but  even  a  superficial  comparison 
of  the  contents  of  the  present  Pur&nas  with  the  ancient 
lore  of  Ilindd  religion,  philosophy,  and  science  most 
convince  every  one  that  the  picture  of  religion  and  life 
unfolded  by  them  is  a  caricature  of  that  afforded  by  the 
Yedic  wortcs,  and  that  it  was  drawn  by  priestcraft,  in- 
terested in  submitting  to  its  sway  the  popular  mind, 
and  unscrupulous  in  the  use  of  the  means  which  had  to 
serve  its  ends.  The  plea  on  which  the  composition  of 
the  Pur&nas  was  justified,  even  by  great  Hindii  authoi^ 
ities— probably  because  they  did  not  feel  equal  to  the 
task  of  destroying  a  system  already  deeply  rooted  in 
the  national  mind,  or  because  they  apprehended  that 
the  nation  at  large  would  remain  without  any  religion 
at  all,  if,  without  possessing  the  Yedic  creed,  it  likewise 
became  deprived  of  that  based  on  the  Puranas — this 
plea  is  best  illustrated  by  a  quotation  from  S&yana,  the 
celebrated  commentator  on  the  three  principal  VedoM, 
He  says  (^Rigv,  ed.  Muller,  vol.  i,  p. 88) :  ''Women  and 
Siidras,  though  they,  too,  are  in  want  of  knowledge, 
have  no  right  to  the  Yeda,  for  they  are  deprived  of 
[the  advantage  of]  reading  it,  in  consequence  of  their 
not  being  invested  with  the  sacred  cord ;  but  the  knowl- 


edge of  law  [or  duty]  and  that  of  the  snpieme  spirit 
arises  to  them  by  means  of  the  Por&nas  and  other 
books  [of  this  kind]."  Yet^  to  enlighten  the  Hindd 
nation  as  to  whether  or  not  these  books — ^which  some- 
times  are  even  called  a  fifth  Yeda— teach  that  religion 
which  is  contained  in  the  Yedas  and  Upanisbads,  there 
would  be  no  better  method  than  to  initiate  such  a  sys- 
tem of  popular  education  bb  would  reopen  to  the  native 
mind  those  ancient  works,  now  virtually  closed  to  iL 

Though  the  reason  given  by  S&yana,  m  clearly  re- 
sults from  a  comparison  of  the  Puranas  with  the  oldest 
works  of  Sanscrit  literature,  is  but  a  poor  justification 
of  the  origin  of  the  former;  and  though  it  is  likewise 
indubiUble  that,  even  at  his  time  (the  middle  of  the 
l&th  century  A.D.),  they  were,  as  they  still  are,  not 
merely  an  authoritative  source  of  religion  for  "  women 
and  Siidras,"  but  for  the  great  majority  of  the  males  of 
other  castes  also,  it  nevertheless  explidns  the  great  va- 
riety of  matter  of  which  the  present  Pur&nas  are  com- 
posed—so great  and  so  multifarious,  indeed,  that,  in  the 
case  of  some  of  them,  it  imparts  to  them  a  kind  of  cy- 
dopaadical  character.  They  became,  as  it  seems,  the 
source  of  all  popular  knowledge;  a  substitute  to  the 
masses  of  the  nation  not  only  for  theological  litera- 
ture, but  for  scientific  works,  the  study  of  which  was 
gradually  restricted  to  the  leisure  of  the  learned  few* 
Thus,  while  the  principal  subjects  taught  by  nearly  all 
the  Pur&nas  are  cosmogony,  religion  (including  Uw), 
and  the  legendary  matter  which,  to  a  Hindfi,  assumes 
the  value  of  history,  in  some  of  then^we  meet  with  a 
description  of  places  which  gives  to  them  something  of 
the  character  of  geography ;  and  one,  the  Affni^-PurA- 
no,  also  pretends  to  teach  archery,  medicine,  rhetoric, 
prosody,  and  grammar;  though  it  is  needless  to  add 
that  its  teaching  has  no  real  worth. 

One  purpose,  however,  and*  that  a  paramount  one,  is 
not  included  in  the  argument  by  which  S&yana  en- 
deavored to  accQunt  for  the  comporition  of  the  Pu- 
r&nas; it  is  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  sectarian 
creed.  At  the  third  phase  of  the  HindA  religion,  two 
gods  of  the  Hindfi  pantheon  especially  engrossed  the 
religious  faith  of  the  masses — ^Yishnu  (q.  v.)  and  Siva 
(q.  v.),  each  being  looked  upon  by  his  worshippers  as 
the  supreme  deity,  to  whom  the  other,  as  well  as  the 
remaining  gods,  was  subordinate.  Moreover,  when  the 
power  or  energy  of  these  gods  had  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  separate  deity,  it  was  the  female  Sakti,  or  en- 
ergy, of  Siva  who,  as  Durgi,  orthe  consort  of  this  god, 
was  held  in  peculiar  awe  by^himerons  host  of  believ- 
ers. Now,  apart  from  iheMknenl  reasons  mentioned 
before,  a  principal  object,  anV  probably  the  principal  one, 
of  the  Punlnas  was  to  estaolish,  as  the  case  might  be, 
the  supremacy  of  Yishnu  or  Siva,  and,  it  may  be  like- 
vrise  assumed,  of  the  female  energy  of  Siva,  though  the 
worship  of  the  latter  belongs  more  exclusively  to  the 
class  of  works  known  as  Tantias.  There  are,  accord- 
ingly* Yaishnava- Puranas,  or  those  composed  for  the 
glory  of  Yishnu ;  Saiva-Pur&nas,  or  those  which  extol 
the  worship  of  Siva ;  and  one  or  two  Purftnas,  perhaps, 
but  merely  as  far  as  a  portion  of  them  is  concerned, 
wUl  be  more  consistently  assigned  to  the  Sakta  wor- 
ship, or  that  of  DurgS,  than  to  that  of  Yishnu  or  Siva. 

"The  invariable  form  of  the  PurAnas,"  says  Prof. 
Wilson,  in  his  preface  to  the  Viiknu^Purdnat  "is  that 
of  a  dialogue,  in  which  some  person  relates  its  con- 
tents in  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  another.  This  di- 
alogue is  interwoven  wiUi  others,  which  are  repeated 
as  having  been  held  on  other  occasions,  between  dif- 
ferent individuals,  in  consequence  of  similar  questions 
having  been  asked.  The  immediate  narrator  is  com- 
monly, though  not  constantly,  Lomaharshana,  or  Bo- 
maharshana,  the  disciple  of  Yy&sa,  who  is  supposed  to 
communicate  what  was  imparted  to  him  by  his  precep- 
tor as  he  had  heard  it  from  some  other  sage. . . .  Lo- 
maharshana is  called  SOta,  as  if  it  were  a  proper  name ; 
but  it  is,  more  correctly,  a  title,  and  Lomaharshana  was 
'a  Siita,'  that  is,  a  bard  or  panegyrist,  who  was  ere- 
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ated,  according  to  the  Vishm-'PurAtay  to  celebrate  the 
exploits  of  princes,  and  who,  according  to  the  VAjfu  and 
Padma  PttranaSf  has  a  right,  by  birth  and  profession, 
to  narrate  the  Pur&nas,  in  preference  even  to  the  Brah- 
mins." The  number  of  the  actual  Pur&nas  is  stated  to 
be  eighteen,  and  their  names,  in  the  order  given,  are 
the  foUowing:  1.  Brahnui'!  2.  PadmO';  8.  FwAmk-;  4. 
Siva-;  5.  BhagavatO';  6.  Naradij^-s  7.  Marhande- 
yO' ;  8.  Agni- ;  9.  Bkavukya'  ;  10.  Brakma-vaivarUa- ; 
11.  Linga-;  12.  Varaha-;  IB.  Skcmda-j  14.  Kdmcma-; 
15.  Kurma- ;  16.  McUnfa- ;  17.  Garudor;  and  18.  Brak- 
manda  '  Purdna,  In  other  lists,  the  Agni-Pvrdna  is 
omitted,  and  the  Vdj/u-Purdna  inserted  instead  of  it; 
or  the  Garuda  and  Brakmemda  are  omitted,  and  re- 
placed by  the  Foyu  and  Nritinha  Purauu,  Of  these 
Pur&nas,  2,  8,  6,  6,  10,  12,  17  and  probably  1,  are  Pu^ 
r&nas  of  the  Yaishnava  sect;  4,  8, 11, 18, 15, 16.  of  the 
Saiva  sect ;  7  is,  in  one  portion  of  it,  called  Devima- 
h&tmya,  the  text-book  of  the  worshippers  of  Durgft ; 
otherwise,  it  has  little  of  a  sectarian  spirit,  and  would, 
therefore,  neither  belong  to  the  Yaishnava  nor  to  the 
Saiva  class;  14,  as  Prof.  Wilson  observes,  ** divides  its 
homage  between  Siva  and  Vishnu  with  tolerable  im- 
partiality; it  is  not  connected,  therefore,  with  any  seo- 
tarial  principles,  and  may  have  preceded  their  introduc- 
tion.** The  Bhtanshya-Purdna  (9),  as  described  by  the 
MaUya'Purdna,  would  be  a  book  of  prophecies ;  but 
the  Bhavishya'Purdna  known  to  Prof.  Wilson  oon- 
sists  of  five  books,  four  of  which  are  dedicated  to  the 
gods  Brahma,  Vishnu,  Siva,  and  Twashtri;  and  the 
same  scholar  doubts  whether  this  work  could  have  any 
daim  to  the  name  of  a  Pur&na,  as  its  first  portion  is 
merely  a  transcript  of  the  words  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Bianu,  and  the  rest  is  entirely  a  maimal  of  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies.  There  are  similar  grounds  for 
doubt  regarding  other  works  of  the  list. 

If  the  entire  number  of  works,  nominally,  at  least, 
corresponding  with  those  of  the  native  list,  were  taken 
as  a  whole,  their  contents  might  be  so  defined  as  to  em- 
brace the  five  topics  specified  by  the  commentators  on 
the  glossary  of  Amara-Sinha ;  philosophical  speculations 
on  the  nature  of  matter  and  soul,  individual  as  weU  as 
supreme ;  small  codes  of  law ;  descriptions  of  places  of 
pilgrimage ;  a  vast  ritual  relating  to  the  modem  wor- 
ship of  the  gods;  numerous  legends;  and,  exception- 
ally, as  in  the  Agtd'Purdna,  scientific  tracts.  If  taken 
individually,  however,  the  difference  between  most  of 
them,  both  in  style  and  contents,  is  so  considerable  that 
a  general  definition  would  become  inaccurate.  A  short 
description  of  each  Pur&na  has  been  given  by  the  late 
Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson  in  his  preface  to  his  translation  of 
the  Vishnu 'Purdna;  and  to  it,  as  well  as  to  his  de- 
tailed account  of  some  Pur&nas  in  separate  essays  (col- 
lected in  his  works)  we  must  therefore  refer  the  reader 
who  would  wish  to  obtain  a  fuller  knowledge  of  these 
works. 

The  age  of  the  Pur&nas,  though  doubtless  modem, 
is  uncertain.  The  BhagavaUu  on  account  of  its  being 
ascribed  to  the  authorship  of  the  grammarian  Vopa- 
deva,  would  appear  to  yield  a  safer  computation  of  its 
age  than  the  rest;  for  Vopadeva  lived  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury, or,  as  some  hold,  18th  century  after  Christ;  but 
this  authorship,  though  probable,  is  not  proved  to  a  cer- 
tainty. As  to  the  other  Pur&nas,  their  age  is  suppo8e<l 
by  Prof.  Wilson  to  fall  within  the  12th  and  17th  centu- 
ries of  the  Christian  nra,  with  the  exception,  though, 
of  the  MarkandtytirPurdna,  which,  in  consideration  of 
its  unsectarian  character,  he  would  place  in  the  9th  or 
10th  century.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all 
these  dates  are  purely  conjectural,  and  given  as  such  by 
the  scholar  whose  impressions  they  convey. 

Besides  these  eighteen  Pur&naa  or  great  Pur&nas, 
there  are  minor  or  Upapurdnat,  **  differing  little  in  ex- 
tent or  subject  from  some  of  those  to  which  the  title 
of  Pur&na  is  ascribed."  Their  number  is  given  by  one 
Pur&na  as  four ;  another,  however,  names  the  following 
eighteen:  1.  Sctnatkumdra^ f  2.  Nartuktha^f  8.  Nora' 


diyor;  4.  8wa-;  6.  Durrdtata-;  6.  RdpUa^;  7.  Md" 
nova-;  8.  Auianoia^i  d<  Fdnna-;  10.  KaUkd"!  11. 
Sambo'i  12.  iVancK-;  18.  Sattra';  14.  Pardsara';  15. 
Xditya>'f  16.  MaMeawcara' ;  17.  Bhagavata'  (probably, 
however,  a  misreading  for  Bhdrgava) ;  and  18.  VAgiA^ 
tha-Upapurdita*  Another  list,  differing  from  the  lat- 
ter, not  in  the  number,  but  in  the  names  of  the  Upa- 
pur&nas,  is  likewise  given  in  Prof.  Wilson's  preface  to 
the  Viikmt'Purdna.  Biany  of  these  Upapur&nas  are, 
apparently,  no  longer  procurable,  while  other  works  so 
called,  but  not  included  in  either  list,  are  sometimes 
met  with ;  fur  instance,  a  Mudgala."  and  Ganeta-Upa" 
purdna.  The  character  of  the  Upapur&nas  is,  like  that 
of  the  Pur&naS)  sectarian ;  the  Siva'Upapurdnoj  for  in- 
stance, inculcates  the  worship  of  Siva,  the  Kdlihi'Upa* 
purdmt  that  of  Durg&  or  Devi. 

Both  Pur&nas  and  Upapur&nas  are  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  contents  largely  indebted  to  the  two 
great  epic  works,  the  Makabhdrata  (q.  v.)  and  Ramd' 
yana  (q.  v.),  more  especially  to  the  former  of  them. 
Of  the  Pur&nas,  the  original  text  of  three  has  already 
appeared  in  print:  that  of  the  Bkagavata  in  several 
native  editions,  published  at  Bombay,  with  the  com- 
mentary of  Sridharasw&roin,  and  pertly  in  a  Paris  edi- 
tion by  Eugene  Buroouf,  which  remained  incomplete 
through  the  premature  death  of  that  distinguished 
scholar;  that  of  the  Markandeya'Purdnaf  edited  at 
Calcutta  in  the  Bibliotheca  Indica,  by  the  Rev.  K.  M. 
Baneijea ;  and  that  of  the  Linga'PurdnOf  edited  at 
Bombay ;  for,  regarding  a  fourth,  ^the  Garuda'Purd^ 
iMf,  edited  at  Benares  and  Bombay,  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  that  little  work  is  the  same  as  the  Pur&na 
spoken  of  in  the  native  list.  Besides  these,  small  por- 
tions from  the  PadmOj  Skanda^  Bhavithyottarcu  Mar* 
handeya,  and  other  Pur&nas  have  been  published  in 
India  and  Europe.  Of  translations,  we  have  only  to 
name  the  excellent  French  translation  by  Bnraouf  of 
the  first  nine  books  of  the  Bhagavaia^  and  the  elegant 
translation  of  the  whole  Viaknu-Purdna,  together  with 
valuable  notes,  by  the  late  Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson,  which  is 
now  in  course  of  republication  in  his  Workt^  in  a  new 
edition,  amplified  with  numerous  notes,  by  Prof.  F.  £• 
UaH—Chamberit  Cyclop,  s.  v.  For  general  informa- 
tion on  the  character  and  contents  of  the  Pur&nas,  see 
especially  Wilson's  preface  to  his  translation  of  the 
Vighnu-Purdna  (  Worh,  vol.  vi.  Lend.  1864) ;  BumouTs 
preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Bhagavata  (Paris,  1840); 
Wilson,  Analysis  of  the  Purdnas  ( Works^  vol.  iii,  Lond. 
1864,  edited  by  Prof.  R.  Host) ;  Baneijea,  Introduction  to 
the  Afarkandeya  (Calcutta,  1862) ;  and  Muir,  Original 
Sanscrit  Texts  on  the  Origin  and  History  of  the  People 
of  India  (Lond.  1858-1863),  vols,  i-iv ;  Hardwick,  Christ 
and  other  Masters  (see  Index  in  voL  ii) ;  MtUler,  Chips, 
ii,  8,  75,  816 ;  Clarke,  Ten  Great  Religions  (see  Index). 

PuraBa  was,  according  to  the  Indian  mythology, 
the  first  man— the  father  of  the  human  race ;  his  wife, 
the  first  woman,  Prakrit!,  gave  birth  to  the  ancestors 
of  the  Indian  castes. — ^Vollmer,  Worterb,  d,  Mythol,  s.  v, 

PuTCell,  Hemry,  an  English  composer  of  great 
note,  celebrated  especially  as  the  author  of  church 
music,  was  bora  at  Westminster  in  1658.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  musician  attached  to  the  chapel  of  Charles  II. 
At  the  age  of  six,  having  lost  his  father,  he  was  admit- 
ted into  the  choir  of  boys  at  the  royal  chapel  His 
masters  were  Cooke,  Pellham,  Humphrey,  and  Dr.  Blow. 
He  was  remarkable  for  precocity  of  talent;  but,  what 
was  better,  he  seconded  the  liberality  of  nature  by  his 
zeal  and  diligence.  His  progress  was  so  rapid  that, 
while  still  a  member  of  the  choir,  he  produced  several 
anthems  of  his  own  composition,  which  were  eagerly 
sought  for  almost  as  soon  as  written ;  and  at  eighteen 
he  received  the  fullest  recognition  of  his  ability,  by  be- 
ing chosen  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey  (1676)  to 
succeed  Dr.  Christopher  Gibbons.  In  1682,  Purcdl  was 
given  the  place  of  organist  of  the  royal  chapel,  and  this 
position  he  held  until  his  deatb,  in  1695.    Purcell  is  the 
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first  English  composer  who  introdaoed  the  use  of  various 
instruments  in  the  church  to  support  the  Toice,  which, 
until  then,  the  organ  had  alone  accompanied.  The  orig- 
inal character  of  his  music,  the  variety  of  its  forms,  the 
majesty  of  style  which  governs  all  his  works — principal- 
ly his  Te  Deum  and  his  JuM^€— extended  the  renown 
of  Purcell  throughout  Great  Britain.  Although  English 
writers  are  extravagant  in  their  eulogies  in  comparing 
Puroell  to  Scarlati  and  to  Keiser,  yet  he  is  doubtless  the 
greatest  composer  England  has  produced.  He  has  treated 
of  all  kinds  of  music,  and  upon  all  has  impressed  the  seal 
of  his  greatness.  One  is  astonished  at  the  g^reat  fruit- 
fulness  of  his  genius,  when  it  is  considered  how  young 
he  died.  It  is  said  of  Puroell  that  '*  his  anthems  far  ex- 
ceed in  number  those  of  any  other  composer,  and  would 
alone  have  furnished  sufficient  employment  for  a  mod- 
erately active  mind  and  a  life  of  average  duration."  It 
is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  his  ambition  was  bound- 
less. He  attempted  dramatic  music,  for  which  the 
vividness  of  his  imagination  and  the  fertility  of  his  in- 
vention remarkably  fitted  him;  but  he  had  been  reared 
in  the  midst  of  religious  influences,  and  if  confined  to 
ecclesiastical  music  would  have  stood  out  as  its  cura- 
tor and  propagator  in  the  modem  Church.  His  efforts 
in  several  directions  weakened  any  one  line  he  under* 
took  to  cover,  and  he  failed  to  attain  that  perfection 
which  alone  entitles  to  enduring  greatness^  His  own 
countrymen  so  greatly  revered  his  memory  that  they 
buried  him  in  the  mausoleum  of  their  greatest  He 
rests  in  the  north  transept  of  Westminster  Abbey.  His 
epitaph  was  composed  by  Dryden.  A  part  of  the  music 
written  for  the  theatre  has  been  published  in  the  collec- 
tion of  A  in  wmpotedfor  the  Theatre  and  on  other  Occa- 
gioiu,  by  Henry  Purcell  (Lond.  1697).  All  his  sacred 
works,  which  have  retained  their  place  to  the  present 
day,  and  include  fifty  anthems,  besides  the  Te  Deum 
and  Jubilate^  with  orchestral  accompaniments,  a  com- 
plete service,  and  a  number  of  hymns  and  psalms,  have 
been  collected  by  M.  Vincent  Xovello,  who  has  published 
them  in  seventy-two  numbers,  under  the  title  of  Pur^ 
cdfs  Sacred  Munc  (Lond.  1820-86).  This  publication 
is  preceded  by  a  notice  of  the  life  and  works  of  the 
composer  and  his  portrait.  See  Ambros,  Ge»ch,  der 
Muaik  (Leips.  1878,  8vo),  vol.  iv. 

Purohas,  John,  an  Anglican  divine,  noted  especial- 
ly in  the  department  of  beUee-^treSf  was  bom  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1828,  received  his  preparatory  training  at  Rug- 
by, and  then  studied  at  Christ's  CoUege,  Cambridge,  in 
1840,  graduating  in  1844.  Entering  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, Mr.  Purchas  became  curate  of  Ellsworth,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1851,  remaining  there  two  years.  In  1856  he 
was  appointed  curate  of  Orwell,  in  the  same  county,  and 
remained  until  1859.  In  1861  he  went  to  St.  Paul's,  in 
West  Street,  Brighton,  and  soon  became  notorious  for 
his  ritualistic  proclivities.  He  was  appointed  perpetual 
curate  in  St.  James's  Chapel,  Brighton,  becoming  incum- 
bent in  1866.  His  mode  of  conducting  public  worship 
culminated  in  his  trial  in  the  Court  of  Arches,  the  case 
being  subsequently  carried  by  appeal  before  the  judicial 
committee  of  the  Privy  CouncU.  The  final  result  of 
these  trials  was  that  Mr.  Purchas  was  admonished  to 
discontinue  the  use  of  certain  vestments,  lighted  candles, 
incense,  wafer  bread,  and  the  ceremonies  he  had  prac- 
ticed in  the  regular  services.  He  failed  to  obey,  how- 
ever, and  was  in  consequence  suspended  ab  officio  on 
Feb.  7, 1872,  a  sequestration  being  levied  upon  his  lay 
property  to  defray  the  costs  of  the  proceedings.  He 
contemplated  thereafter  entering  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  but  was  probably  prevented  by  his  sudden  ill- 
ness and  decease  in  October,  1872.  Among  the  worics 
published  by  him  were  the  Direotorimn  AngUcoHumf 
which  forms  the  text-book  of  Anglican  ritualism.  His 
other  works  are :  The  Miter's  Daughter^  a  comedy  and 
poems  (1889)  i—Poem»  and  Ballade  (1846)  i^Book  of 
FeattSf  a  series  of  sermons  (1858) : — The  Death  ofEze- 
kieTs  Wife:—eaid  Three  Sermons,  preached  at  St.  Paul's, 
West  Street,  Brighton  (1866). 


Purohas,  Samuel,  a  learned  English  divine,  and 
compiler  of  a  valuable  collection  of  travels,  was  bom  at 
Thaxstead,  in  Essex,  in  1577,  and  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge. In  1604  he  was  instituted  vicar  of  Eastwood, 
in  Essex,  but,  leaving  the  cure  of  it  to  his  brother,  re- 
moved to  London,  the  better  to  carry  on  the  great  woric 
he  had  undertaken.  He  published  the  first  volume  in 
1613,and  the  four  last  in  1625, under  this  title:  Pnrckas: 
his  Pilgrimage,  or  BelaHons  of  the  World,  and  the  Rdig^ 
ions  observed  inAU  Ages  and  Places  discoveredfrom  the 
Creation  unio  this  present.  In  1615  he  was  incorporated 
at  Oxford,  as  he  stood  at  Cambridge,  bachelor  of  divin- 
ity, and  a  little  before  had  been  collated  to  the  rectoiy 
of  St.  Martin's,  Ludgate,  in  London.  He  was  also  chap- 
lain to  Abbott,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  By  the  pub- 
lishing of  his  books  he  brought  himself  into  debt :  how- 
ever, he  did  not  die  in  prison,  as  some  have  asserted,  but 
in  his  own  house,  and  about  1628.  H  is  Pilgrimages,  and 
the  leamed  Hackluy  t's  Vogages,  led  the  way  to  all  other 
collections  of  that  kind,  and  have  been  justly  valued  and 
esteemed,  fioinard  says  of  Purchas  that  he  was  "  a  man 
exquisitely  skilled  in  languages  and  all  arts  divine  and 
huma^ ;  a  very  great  philosopher,  historian,  and  divine; 
a  faithful  presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England;  very 
famous  for  many  excellent  writings,  and  especially  for 
his  vast  volumes  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  written 
in  his  native  tongue*'  (m  BibUoth,  Joansis  Boissardt^ 
See  Wood,  Athena  Oxonienses:  Hallam,  IM.  NisL  of 
£tciiope,iii,227;  AUihone, Diet, Brit, and Amer,AudLB,r, 

Pardznan,  in  Indian  mythology,  is  an  embodiment 
of  Kamadewa,  in  which  he  was  bom  as  son  of  Krishna 
and  Rukmant  The  gigantic  demon  Samber  caused 
him  to  be  cast  into  the  sea;  he  was  swallowed  by  a 
fish,  but  the  fish  being  caught,  the  child  was  saved  and 
brought  back  to  his  parents. — ^Vollmer,  Wdrterh,  d,  Mg- 
thoL  8.  V. 

Purgation,  a  clearing  of  an  accused  person  from 
impeachment  by  oath  of  himself  and  othera :  this,  in 
696,  was  done  at  the  altar.  The  number  of  witnesses, 
or  consacramentals,  varied;  the  common  man  had  four. 
In  Wales  three  hundred  were  required;  and  in  1194 
the  bishop  of  Ely  purged  himself  with  one  hundred 
priests'  hands.  The  practice  was  general  among  the 
Teutonic  nations;  in  England  it  was  called  the  atha. 
If  the  offence  was  alleged  to  have  been  committed  in 
Lent  or  on  a  festival,  a  triple  purgation  was  enjoined 
in  1018.    See  Ordbau 

Purgatory  (h^Upurgatorium,  from  purgo,  I  cleanse) 
is  the  name  given  in  ecclesiastical  language  to  the  place 
of  durance  which  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Eastern 
Church  teach  holds  the  departed  souls  until  fitted  for 
the  divine  presence.  According  to  the  teachings  of 
these  churches,  the  Protestant  is  wrong  in  decUring 
that  Christ  brings  a  full  and  perfect  pai^n  for  all  the 
sins  of  man.  Bdbre  man  can  be  received  into  heaven, 
his  soul  must  be  purged  by  fire  from  all  carnal  impuri- 
ties. Christ  only  affords  a  way  whereby  eternal  pun- 
ishment may  be  escaped,  and  though  contrition  (q.  v.) 
secures  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  ordinary  experiences  of 
penitence,  attrition,  must  be  supplemented  by  penance. 
In  other  words,  it  is  necessary,  aocdrding  to  Romish 
theology,  to  complete  salvation  and  purification,  that 
the  soul  should  suffer  a  part  of  the  penalty  of  its  sins; 
and  if  these  are  not  voluntarily  home  in  penances  in 
this  life,  they  will  be  inflicted  in  purgatory  in  the  life 
to  come,  except  when  special  suffering,  inflicted  by  Di- 
vine Providence,  serves  the  same  purifying  purpose. 
The  doctrine  of  puigatory  does  not,  therefore,  involve 
the  idea  of  the  future  redemption  of  the  impenitent. 
^  The  souls  who  go  to  purgatory  are  only  such  as  die  in 
the  state  of  grace,  united  to  Jesus  Christ  It  is  their 
imperfect  works  for  which  they  are  condemned  to  that 
place  of  suffering,  and  which  must  all  be  there  con- 
sumed, and  their  stains  purged  away  from  them  before 
they  can  go  to  heaven."  The  Council  of  Trent  decides 
thus:  "  If  any  one  say  that  after  the  grace  of  justifica- 
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tion  received  the  fault  is  so  pardoned  to  every  penitent 
sinner,  and  the  guilt  of  temporal  punishment  is  so  blot- 
ted out  that  there  remains  no  guilt  of  temporal  punish- 
ment to  be  done  away  in  this  world,  or  that  which  is  to 
come  in  purgatory,  before  the  passage  can  be  opened 
into  heaven,  let  him  be  accursed.**  Elsewhere  it  is  said, 
^  There  is  a  purgatory,  and  the  souls  detained  there  are 
helped  by  the  suffrages  of  the  faithful,  but  principally 
by  the  sacrifices  of  the  acceptable  altar" — a  statement 
obviously  vague  and  indefinite.  It  leaves  the  most  im- 
portant inquiry  undetermined — viz.  whether  the  souls 
in  purgatory  are  in  a  state  pf  happiness  or  misery :  they 
are  '^detained,"  but  nothing  more  as  dejide  is  stated. 
By  referring,  however,  to  the  Catechism  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  drawn  up  by  order  of  the  fathers  there  assem- 
bled, we  get  a  clearer  and  more  explicit  definition : 
"There  is  a  purgatorial  fire,  where  the  souls  of  the 
righteous  are  purified  by  a  temporary  punishment  [ad 
definitum  Umptu  erudaia  expiainiur\  that  entrance 
may  be  given  them  into  their  eternal  home,  where 
nothing  that  is  defiled  can  have  a  place.  And  of  the 
truth  of  this  doctrine,  which  holy  councils  declare  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Scripture  and  of  apostolic 
tradition,  the  pastor  will  have  to  declare  more  diligent- 
ly and  frequently,  because  we  are  fallen  on  times  in 
which  men  will  not  endure  sound  doctrine"  (jConc,  Trir 
denL  sess.  vi,  can.  80;  sess.  xxv,  §  1;  Cateeh,  Trident. 
c  vi,  qu.  3).  Thus  a  definite  meaning  is  given  to  the 
vague  teaching  of  the  council :  there  is  a  purgatorial 
firef  and  the  souls  of  the  faithful  are  punithed  for  a  de- 
fined period  till  their  sins  are  expiated.  The  almost 
universal  belief  prevailing  among  Roman  Catholics — 
though  they  do  not  consider  torment  by  fire  as  being  de 
fokj  but  only  the  most  probable  opinion— is  that  purga- 
tory is  a  place  of  suffering  or  punishment  for  imperfect 
Christians.  Thus  Dr.  Ytlmer,  though  he  says  that  **  in 
the  Council  of  Trent  all  is  contained  that  is  necessary  to 
be  believed  on  this  subject,"  yet  afterwards  defines  pur- 
gatory "  as  a  place  of  temporary  punUhment"  which  is 
not  asserted  by,  and  goes  beyond,  the  decree  of  the  coun- 
cil {Eml  of  Controversy f  p.  178, 174).  Bellarmine  says, 
"Purgatory  is  a  certain  place  in  which,  as  in  a  prison, 
the  souls  are  purged  after  this  life  which  were  not  fully 
purged  in  this  life — ^to  wit,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to 
enter  into  heaven,  where  no  unclean  thing  can  enter ;" 
and  elsewhere, "  that  the  fiithers  unanimously  [ne]  teach 
that  the  pains  of  purgatory  are  most  severe  or  terrible" 
(De  PurgcOoriOy  ii,  14), 

The  arguments  advanced  for  purgatory  are  these :  1. 
Every  sin,  how  slight  soever,  though  no  more  than  an 
idle  word,  as  it  is  an  offence  to  God,  deserves  punish- 
ment from  him,  and  will  be  punished  by  him  hereafter, 
if  not  cancelled  byrefwntance  here.  2.  Such  small  sins 
do  not  deserve  etemil  punishment.  8.  Few  depart  this 
life  so  pure  as  to  be  totally  exempt  from  spots  of  this 
nature,  and  from  every  kind  of  debt  due  to  God's  jus- 
tice. 4.  Therefore,  few  will  escape  without  suffering 
something  from  his  justice  for  such  debts  tA  they  have 
carried  with  them  out  of  this  world,  according  to  the 
rule  of  divine  justice,  by  which  he  treats  every  soul 
hereafter  according  to  hu  works,  and  according  to  the 
state  in  which  he  finds  it  in  death.  From  these  posi- 
tions, which  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory 
consider  as  so  many  self-evident  truths,  they  infer  that 
there  must  be  some  third  place  of  punishment;  for  since 
the  infinite  holiness  of  God  can  admit  nothing  into 
heaven  that  is  not  clean  and  pure  from  all  sin,  both 
great  and  small,  and  his  infinite  justice  can  permit  none 
to  receive  the  reward  of  bliss  who  as  yet  are  not  out  of 
debt,  but  have  something  in  justice  to  suffer,  there  must, 
of  necessity,  be  some  place  or  state  where  souls  depart- 
ing this  life,  pardoned  as  to  the  eternal  guilt  of  sin,  yet 
obnoxious  to  some  temporal  penalty,  or  with  the  guilt 
of  some  mortal  sins  (peccata  mortalia')^  or  some  venial 
faults  (jteocata  venalia)^  are  purged  and  purified  before 
their  admittance  into  heaven.  Those  in  purgatory  are 
cdieved  by  the  prayers  of  their  feUow-members  here  on 


earth,  also  by  alms  and  masses  offered  up  to  God  for 
their  souls.  Such  as  have  no  relations  or  friends  to 
pray  for  them,  or  give  alms  tor  procure  masses  for  their 
relief,  are  remembered  by  the  Chnrch,  which  makes  a 
general  commemoration  of  all  the  faithful  departed  in 
every  mass  and  in  every  one  of  the  canonical  hours  of 
the  divine  ofiioe.  Besides  the  above  arguments,  the 
following  Bible  passages  are  alleged  by  them  in  support 
of  these  views:  2  lAjticc  xii,  48-^  (on  which  they  rely, 
on  the  supposition  of  its  being  inspired) ;  Matt,  v,  25 
(the  "  prison"  therein  referred  to  being  interpreted  by 
them  to  mean  purgatory) ;  xii, 32;  1  Cor.  iii,  11-15;  xv, 
29 ;  Rev.  xxi,  27 ;  as  well  as  on  certain  less  decisive 
indications  contained  in  the  language  of  some  of  the 
Psalms,  as  xxxvii  (in  the  A.  Y.  xxxviii),  1 ;  Ixv,  12 ; 
Isa.  iv,  4;  xxii,  14;  MaL  iii,  8.  Respecting  all  these 
passages  as  containing  the  doctrine  of  a  purgatory,  ar- 
guments are  drawn  not  alone  from  the  words  themselves, 
but  from  the  interpretation  of  them  by  the  fathers. 

The  direct  testimonies  cited  by  Roman  Catholic  writ- 
ers from  the  fathers  to  the  belief  of  their  respective  ages 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  purgatory  are  very  numerous. 
We  may  instance  among  the  Greeks,  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, Stromata,  vii,  12;  Origen,  Horn,  xvi,  c.  5,  6,  tn 
Jeremiam;  vi,  Horn,  in  Exod,;  xiv,  Horn,  in  Levitt ; 
xxviii,  Horn,  tn  Numb. ;  Eusebius,  De  Vita  Constantini, 
iv,  71;  Athanasius,  Quceat.  xxxiv,  adAntioch.;  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem,  CaL  Myttag.  v,  9 ;  &isil,  Horn,  in  Psalm, 
V,  7 ;  Gregory  of  Nazianaam,  xli,  Orat.  de  Laude  A  tha- 
natii;  Gregory  of  Xyssa,  Orai,  de  Bapt.;  as  also  Epi- 
phanius,  Ephraem,  Theodoret,  and  others.  Among  the 
Latins,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Amobius,  Lactantius,  H  ilary, 
Ambrose,  and,  above  all,  Augustine  (from  whom  many 
passages  are  cited),  PauUnus  of  Kola,  and  Gregory  the 
Great,  in  whom  the  doctrine  is  found  in  all  the  fulness 
of  its  modem  detail.  The  epitaphs  of  the  catacombs, 
too,  occasionally  supply  Romish  controversialists  with 
some  testimonies  to  the  belief  of  a  purgatory,  and  of  the 
value  of  the  intercessory  prayers  of  the  living  in  obtain- 
ii^  not  merely  repose,  but  relief  from  suffering  for  the 
deceased;  and  the  liturgies  of  the  various  rites  are  still 
more  decisive  and  circumstantial.  Beyond  these  two 
points,  Romish  faith,  as  defined  by  the  (Council  of  Trent, 
does  not  go.  The  council  expressly  prohibits  the  popu- 
lar discussion  of  the  "more  difficult  and  subtle  ques- 
tions, and  everything  that  tends  to  curiosity  or  super- 
stition, or  savors  of  filthy  lucre." 

Of  the  further  questions  as  to  the  nature  of  purgato- 
ry, there  is  one  of  great  historical  importance,  inasmuch 
as  it  constitutes  one  of  the  grounds  of  difference  between 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  As  to  the  existence  of 
purgator}-,  both  these  churches  are  agreed,  and  they  are 
further  agreed  that  it  is  a  place  of  suffering;  but,  while 
the  Latins  commonly  hold  that  this  suffering  is  "by  fire," 
the  Greeks  do  not  determine  the  manner  of  the  suffer- 
ing, but  are  content  to  regard  it  as  "  through  tribula- 
tion." The  decree  of  union  in  the  C!ouncil  of  Florence 
(1439)  left  this  point  free  for  discussion.  Equally  free 
are  the  questions  as  to  the  situation  of  purgatory ;  as  to 
the  duration  of  the  purgatorial  suffering;  as  to  the  prob- 
able number  of  its  inmates;  as  to  whether  they  have, 
while  there  detained,  a  certainty  of  their  ultimate  sal- 
vation; and  whether  a  "particular  judgment"  takes 
place  on  each  individual  case  immediately  after  death. 
Throughout  the  Eastern  liturgies  there  is  no  express 
mention  of  the  purgatorial  suffering  of  souls  in  the  inter- 
mediate state.  In  the  apostolical  constitutions  and  in 
the  liturgy  of  St.  Chrysostom,  the  Church  prays  for 
those  who  rest  in  faith  (Jbtrkp  rStv  iv  iritrru  Ayatrav* 
oafuvfitv  ^fif3w/i€v,  lib.  viii,  c.  13).  In  other  liturgies, 
as  of  St.  James,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  Basil,  there  is  prayer 
for  the  rest  and  forgiveness  of  the  departed  (rdc  ^X<^( 
dvdwavffov :  St,  >Iark).  Even  in  the  Roman  canon 
there  is  only  a  prayer  for  those  resting  in  Christ,  and  a 
common  inscription  in  the  catacombs  over  the  depart- 
ed is  In  pace.  Such  statements  are  not,  indeed,  nece»- 
sarily  inconsistent  with  the  departed  Christian  being 
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in  a  state  of  Bnfferixig;  for  even  then  he  would  rest 
from  the  sorrows  and  trials  of  life,  and  have  the  assured 
hope  of  eternal  life.  Still,  where  there  is  no  direct  al- 
lusion (as  in  the  Mosarabic  and  Gallican  missals)  to  the 
suffering  of  the  departed,  we  cannot  fairly-  and  reason- 
ably suppose  that  a  state  of  suffering  is  implied  when 
the  faithful  departed  are  said  to  be  at  rest.  Such  an 
expression  must  be  taken  in  its  ordinary  meaning  as  de- 
noting a  more  or  less  perfect  happiness.  (The  theory  of 
the  early  Church,  which  may  he  called  the  "  Judgment- 
day  Purgatory,"  we  treat  of  below.)  See  BeUarmine, 
Ve  Purgatorio ;  Suaresius,  De  Purgatorio  ;  and  on  the 
Greek  portion  of  the  subject,  Leo  Allatius,  De  Utriiuque 
Ecdetim  in  DogmaU  de  Purgatorio  Perpetud  Comefuione, 

The  mediaeval  doctrine  and  practice  regarding  pur- 
gatory were  among  the  leading  grounds  of  the  protest 
of  the  Waldenses  and  other  sects  of  that  age.  The  Be- 
formers  as  a  body  rejected  the  doctrine. 

In  the  modem  Romish  Church  the  doctrine  of  purga- 
tory has  led  to  others  more  directly  injurious  and  cor- 
rupting. By  the  terror  which  it  inspires  it  gives  the 
priesthood  power  to  impose  penances;  it  leads  to  in- 
dulgences (q.  V.)  and  prayers  for  the  dead,  for  it  is  held 
that  the  sufferings  in  purgatory  may  be  greatly  miti- 
gated and  shortened  by  the  prayers,  the  services,  the 
masses,  the  charities,  and  other  works  of  superen^ation 
of  their  friends  upon  the  earth.  The  extent  to  which 
this  doctrine  has  been  employed  in  increasing  the  in- 
come of  the  Church  receives  a  significant  illustration  in 
one  singular  fact  There  exists  a  purgatorial  insurance 
company  which,  for  a  certain  premium  paid  annually, 
insures  the  payor  a  given  number  of  masses  for  his  soul 
in  the  event  of  his  death,  and  the  certificates  of  this  in- 
surance company  may  be  seen  hung  up  on  the  walls  in 
hundreds  of  rooms  in  the  tenement-houses  of  our  great 
cities,  especially  of  New  York. 

Protestantism,  in  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  puTga- 
tory,  takes  the  ground  that  it  is  inadmissible  to  de- 
pend upon  any  authority  outside  of  the  Bible  and  not 
in  harmony  therewith.  It  not  only,  however,  re- 
fuses to  admit  the  authority  Of  tradition  or  the  testi- 
moniea  of  the  fathers,  but,  at  the  same  time,  alleges 
that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  passages  quoted  from  the 
fathers  as  in  favor  of  purgatozy  are  in  themselves  in- 
sufficient to  prove  that  they  held  any  such  doctrine  as 
that  now  taught  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  some 
of  them  properly  relating  only  to  the  subject  of  prayer 
for  the  dead  (q.  v.),  and  others  to  the  doctrine  of  lim- 
bo (q.  v.).  That  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  is  the  fair 
development  of  that  which  maintains  that  prayer  ought 
to  be  made  for  the  dead,  Protestants  generally  acknowl- 
edge, but  refuse  to  admit  that  the  ftthers  carried  out 
their  views  to  any  such  consequence.  For  Origen  says, 
**  We,  after  the  labors  and  strivings  of  this  present  life, 
hope  to  be  in  the  highest  heavens,"  not  in  purgatory. 
So  Chrysostom,  ^  Those  that  truly  follow  virtue,  after 
they  are  changed  from  this  life,  are  truly  freed  from 
their  fightings,  and  loosed  from  their  bonds.  For 
death,  to  such  as  live  honestly,  is  a  change  fhmi  worse 
things  to  better,  from  this  transitory  to  an  eternal  and 
immortal  life  that  hath  no  end."  Macarius,  speaking 
of  the  faithful,  says,  **  When  they  go  out  of  their  bod- 
ies, the  choirs  of  angels  receive  their  souls  into  their 
proper  places,  to  the  pnra  world,  and  so  lead  them  to 
the  Lord."  Hence  Athanasius  says,  '*To  the  rights 
eous  it  is  not  death,  but  only  a  change,  for  they  are 
changed  from  this  world  to  an  eternal  rest.  And  m  a 
man  comes  out  of  prison,  so  do  the  saints  go  from  this 
troublesome  life  to  the  good  things  prepared  for  them.'' 
Certainly,  these  fathers  were  no  purgatorians,  since  they 
unanimously  aflbmed  that  the  souls  of  the  saints  go  di- 
rectly from  earth  to  heaven,  never  touching  upon  purga- 
tory. To  these  we  may  add  Gennadius,  who  assures  us 
that,  "  after  the  ascension  of  the  Lord  to  heaven,  the 
souls  of  all  the  saints  are  with  Christ,  and,  going  out  of 
the  body,  go  to  Christ,  expecting  the  resurrection  of  their 
body."    Prosper  tells  us :  "  According  to  the  language 


of  the  Scriptures,  the  whole  life  of  man  upon  earth  la 
a  temptation  or  trial.  Temptation  is  to  be  avoided 
until  the  fight  is  ended;  and  the  fight  is  to  be  ended 
when,  after  this  life,  secure  victory  succeeds  the  fight ; 
so  that  when  all  the  soldiers  of  Christ,  being  helped 
by  God,  have  to  the  end  of  this  present  life  unwearily 
resisted  their  enemies,  their  wearisome  travail  being 
ended,  they  may  reign  happily  in  their  country."  Evi- 
dently they  do  not,  according  to  Prosper,  go  from  one 
fight  here  to  another  in  puigatory,  but  immediately 
from  the  Church  militant  on  earth  to  the  Church  tri- 
umphant in  heaven.  But  whatever  the  views  of  some 
Church  fathers  on  the  subject,  as«i  doctrine  it  was  un- 
known in  the  Christian  Church  for  the  first  600  years, 
and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  made  an  article  of 
faith  until  the  10th  century,  when  *<  the  clergy,"  says 
Mosheim,  <*  finding  these  superstitious  terrors  admirably 
adapted  to  increase  their  authority  and  promote  their 
interest,  used  every  method  to  augment  them;  and  by 
the  most  pathetic  discourses,  accompanied  with  mon- 
strous fables  and  fictitious  miracles,  they  labored  to  es- 
tablish the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  also  to  make  it 
appear  that  they  had  a  mighty  influence  in  that  for- 
midable region"  (Eed:  Hist.  cent,  x,  pt.  ii,  ch.  iii,  §  1). 
**  Purgatory  as  a  buraing-away  of  sins,"  said  DoUinger 
at  the  Bonn  Conference  of  Old  Catholics  in  1876,  *«was 
an  idea  unknown  in  the  East  as  well  as  the  West  till 
Gregory  the  Great  introduced  it.  What  was  thought 
was  that  after  death  those  who  wero  not  ready  for  heav- 
en were  kept  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  preparation,  and 
that  the  prayers  of  the  living  were  an  advantage  for 
them.  Sc«  Invocation  of  Saints.  Gregory  the  Great 
added  the  idea  of  a  tormenting  fire.  This  the  school- 
men gradually  converted  into  doctrine  which  they  aa- 
sociated  with  papal  indulgence,  till  it  came  to  apply 
to  the  dead  generally,  which,  of  course,  made  all  seek 
indulgence.  It  went  on  to  have  degrees:  some  could 
receive  indulgence  for  a  few  of  their  sins,  others  for  all, 
and  so  on ;  so  that  eventually  the  pope,  having  already 
the  keeping  of  heaven  and  the  dominion  on  earth,  ob- 
tained also  sovereignty  under  the  earth."  Certain  it 
is,  and  beyond  reasonable  dispute,  that  the  doctrine  of 
purgatory,  in  all  its  representations  and  forms,  is  a  va- 
riation from  scriptural  authority :  divine  revelation  af- 
fords it  no  countenance.  The  doctrine  of  an  intermedin 
ate  state  (q.  v.),  from  which  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ 
cannot  deliver  man,  is  not  only  ^  grounded  on  no  war- 
ranty of  Scripture,"  but  is  so  far  positively  *'  repugnant 
to  the  Word  of  God"  as  it  is  oontraiy  to  the  afawlute 
and  unreserved  offers  of  mercy,  peace,  and  happiness 
contained  in  the  Gospel,  and  as  it  derogates  from  the 
fulness  and  perfection  of  the  one  expiatory  sacrifice 
made  by  the  death  of  Christ  for  the  sins  of  mankind. 
For  the  Scriptures  say,  '*The  dead  know  not  anything, 
neither  have  they  any  more  a  reward,  for  the  memory 
of  them  is  forgotten.  Also  their  love  and  their  hatred 
and  their  envy  are  now  perished;  neither  have  they 
any  more  a  portion,  forever,  in  anything  that  is  done 
under  the  sun"  (Eccles.  ix,  5,  6) ;  whereas  this  Romish 
doctrine  of  an  intermediate  state  for  purgation  teach- 
es, quite  to  the  contrary,  that  when  they  are  dead 
they  have  a  part  or  portion  in  the  prayers  of  the  faith- 
ful and  the  sacrifices  of  the  altar.  Again,  the  Scripts 
ure  makes  mention  but  of  a  twofold  receptacle  of  seals 
after  death— the  one  of  happiness,  the  other  of  misery 
(1  Sam.  XXV,  29;  Matt,  vii,  18, 14;  viii,  11 ;  Luke  xvi, 
22,  28);  whereas  this  doctrine  brings  in  a  third,  caUed 
purgatory,  between  heaven  and  hell,  half  happiness  and 
half  misery.  Again,  Scripture  says,  *^  The  blood  of  Je- 
sus Christ,  his  Son,  deanseth  [or  purgeth]  us  from  all 
sin"  (1  John  i,  7);  but  this  doctrine  would  persuade 
us  there  are  some  sins  which  are  to  be  purged  away  by 
the  prayers  and  good  works  of  others.  To  name  no 
more,  the  Gospel  represents  Lazarus  as  at  once  con- 
veyed to  a  state  of  comfort  and  joy  (Luke  xvi,  22;  28) ; 
Christ  promised  to  the  penitent  thief  upon  the  cross, 
^  This  dasf  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  pandise"  (Luke 
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xziii,  48) ;  Paul  exults  in  the  prospect  of  a  **  crown  of 
righteousness  after  death"  (2  Tim.  iy,  8) ;  and  he  rep- 
resents "  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ*'  (Phil,  i,  23), 
and  "  to  be  absent  from  the  body  and  present  with  the 
Lord"  (2  Cor.  v,  S),  as  states  which  were  immediately  to 
follow  each  other.  On  the  contrary,  this  Romish  doc- 
trine about  purgatory  bids  him  not  to  be  so  hasty,  for 
he  might  depart  and  yet  not  be  with  Christ;  be  might 
pass  from  death,  and  yet  not  to  life;  he  might  and  roust 
be  absent  from  the  body  a  good  while  before  he  can  be 
present  with  the  Lord ;  he  might  go  from  earth,  yet 
not  to  heaven,  but  to  purgatory,  a  place  St.  Paul  never 
dreamed  of. 

The  Bible  passages  quoted  by  Romanists  as  in  direct 
support  of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  Protestants  sim- 
ply set  aside  as  a  ridiculous  attempt  at  malpractice  in 
exegesis.  First  it  is  answered  that  the  books  of  Mac- 
cabees have  no  evidence  of  inspiration,  and  that  the 
second  of  these  books,  whence  the  support  is  purported 
to  come,  is  far  from  being  one  of  the  best  books  of  the 
Apocrypha  (q.  v.) ;  besides,  that  the  passage  referred  to 
would  rather  prove  that  there  is  no  such  place  as  pur- 
gatory, since  Judas  did  not  expect  the  souls  departed 
to  reap  any  benefit  from  the  un-ofTeiing  till  the  resur- 
rection. The  texts  quoted  from  the  Scriptures  have 
no  reference  to  the  doctrine,  as  may  be  seen  by  con- 
sulting the  context,  and  any  just  commentator  upon 
it;  they  relate  to  nothing  more  than  prayer  for  the 
dead.  The  text  Matt,  xii,  82  is  explained  as  reladng 
to  the  final  judgment;  and  1  Cor.  iii,  11, 15,  as  relating 
to  a  trial  of  loorkt,  and  not  of  persons;  while  1  Cor.  xv, 
29  is  regarded  as  having  nothing  more  to  do  with  the 
subject  than  any  verse  taken  at  random  from  any  part 
of  the  Bible.  (An  excellent  examination  of  all  these 
passages  was  made  in  the  Epitcopalicm,  Feb.  16, 1867.) 
What  is  called  the  "historical"  or  critical  view  of 
the  genesis  of  this  doctrine  is  well  given  by  Neander 
{Dogmen^nchichte,  vol.  i).  This  learned  Church  histo- 
rian conceives  that  its  source  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
ancient  Persian  doctrine  of  a  purifying  conflagration 
which  was  to  precede  the  victory  of  Ormuzd,  and  con- 
sume everything  that  was  impure.  From  the  Persians 
it  passed  with  modifications  to  the  Jews,  and  from  them 
found  its  way  into  the  ethical  speculations  of  the  more 
cultivated  Christians.  It  harmonized  admirably  with 
the  wide-spread  philosophical  notion  borrowed  by  the 
Gnostic  Christians  from  Neo-Platonism,  that  matter  is 
inherently  evii  If,  then,  the  body  was  to  rise,  it  must 
be  purged  of  evil,  and  the  instrument  of  purification— 
fire — ^was  at  hand  for  the  purpose.  Moreover,  the  high 
and  pure  conception  of  the  character  of  God  revealed  in 
the  New  Testament,  necessitating  a  corresponding  mor- 
al excellence  on  the  part  of  his  worshippers — ^  without 
holiness  shall  no  man  see  the  Lord" — must  have  great- 
ly assisted  in  the  establishment  of  the  doctrine ;  for  how 
could  men,  only  lately  gross  heathens,  possessing  yet 
but  the  rudiments  of  the  new  faith,  and  with  most  of 
their  heathen  habits  still  dinging  about  them,  be  pro- 
nounced ^  holy"  or  ^  fit  for  the  presence  of  God  T  Thdr 
''faith"  in  Christ  was  sufficient  to  save  them,  but  the 
work  of  sanctification  was  incomplete  when  they  died, 
and  must  go  on.  Probably  it  was  a  strong  Christian 
feeling  of  this  sort  that  determined  the  reception  of 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory  into  the  creed  of  the  Roman 
Church,  rather  than  any  Gnostic  philosophizings,  though 
the  Xeo-Platonic  divines  of  Alexandria  are  the  first  to 
mention  it. 

It  remains  for  us  to  speak  of  the  theory  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  regarding  the  preparation  for  final  admis- 
sion into  the  divine  presence.  Blunt  is  pleased  to  call 
it  the  ''Judgment-day  Purgatory."  In  its  support  are 
pleaded  the  words  of  the  apostle  Paul  literally  under- 
stood, that  the  "  fire  shall  try  every  man's  work,"  and 
that  even  he  who  has  built  wood,  hay,  straw,  stubble,  on 
the  true  foundation  "  shall  be  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire" 
(1  Cor.  iii,  11>15).  In  proof  of  this  doctrine  is  also 
quoted  the  frequent  use  of  the  yrord  Jire  in  connection 


with  Christ's  coming  or  the  Day  of  Judgment  (sed  Psa. 
i,  8 ;  Isa.  iv,  4;  Dan.  vii,  9;  Zech.  xii,  9;  Mai.  iii,  2,  8; 
iv,  1).  Many  of  the  Church  fathers  are  cited  in  sup- 
port of  the  belief  that  Christians  must  pass  through 
the  fire  on  the  Day  of  Judgment,  though  all  will  not  be 
injured  by  it— the  highest  saints  passing  through  un- 
hurt, snd  others  suffering  a  punishment  proportioned  to 
their  sins,  tiU  "  the  wood,  hay,  straw,  and  stubble"  built 
on  the  true  foundation  be  consumed.  Among  the  fathers 
of  the  Western  Chureh,  St.  Hilary  thus  speaks  of  the 
severity  of  the  Judgment-day  purgation  by  fire,  through 
which  all,  even  the  Virgin  Mary,  must  pass  (Luc.  ii,85; 
Trad,  m  Psaim.  cxviU,  lib.  iii,  §  12) ;  and  St  Ambrose 
says :  "  We  must  all  pass  through  the  fire,  whether  it  be 
John  the  Evangelist^  whom  the  Lord  so  loved  that  he 
said  to  Peter, '  If  I  will  that  he  remain,  what  is  that  to 
thee;  follow  thou  me.'  Of  his  death  some  have  doubt- 
ed, of  his  passing  through  the  fire  we  cannot  doubt; 
for  he  is  in  paradise,  and  not  separated  from  Christ" 
(Jerome,  in  Ptabn,  cxviiij  serm.  xx,  §  12,  e<  eid,  §  15). 
St  Jerome  likewise  compares  the  ten  revolted  tribes  of 
Israel  to  heretics,  and  the  other  two  "  to  the  Chureh,  and 
to  sinners  [members]  of  the  Church,  who  confess  the 
true  faith,  but  on  account  of  the  defilement  of  vice  [  W- 
Hontm  sordles]  have  need  of  the  purging  fires"  (Jerome, 
Comment,  in  Amos,  lib.  iii,  c.7).  Again  he  says,  "As 
we  believe  that  the  torments  of  the  devil,  and  of  all 
infidel  [nt^torum']  and  wicked  men  who  have  said  in 
their  hearts  '  There  is  no  God,'  are  eternal,  so  of  sinners, 
although  Christians  [the  common  reading  is  "sic  pecca- 
tomm  atque  impiorum  et  tamen  Christianorum."  "  In 
vetttstiori  Ambrosiano  MS»  'sic  peccatorum  et  tamen 
Christianorum,' verius  opinor  ad  Hieronymi  mentem" 
(Note,  Migne  ed.)],  whose  works  are  to  be  tried  and 
purged  by  fire  [tn  ,iffne]j  we  believe  that  the  sentence 
of  the  Judge  will  be  lenient  [tnoderatam']^  and  tem- 
pered with  mercy."  "Let  me  not  be  among  those," 
says  St.  Augustine,  "  to  whom  thou  wilt  hereafter  say. 
Go  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
angels.  Neither  chasten  me  in  thy  hot  displeasure,  so 
that  thou  mayest  cleanse  me  in  this  life,  and  make  me 
such  that  I  may  after  that  stand  in  no  need  of  the  cleans- 
ing fire  for  those  who  are  to  be  saved  so  as  by  fire. 
Why?  Why,  but  because  they  build  upon  the  foun- 
dation wood,  stubble,  and  hay.  Now,  they  should  build 
on  it  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  and  should  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  either  fire;  not  only  that  which  is 
to  consume  the  ungodly  forever,  but  also  that  which  is 
to  purge  those  who  are  to  escape  through  Ipei'"]  the 
fire.  For  it  is  said,  he  himself  shall  be  saved,  yet  so  as 
by  fire.  And  because  it  is  said  he  shall  be  saved,  that 
fire  is  thought  lightly  of.  For  all  that,  though  we  shall 
be  saved  by  fire,  yet  will  that  fire  be  more  grievous  than 
anything  that  man  can  suffer  in  this  life  whatsoever" 
(Augustine  on  the  Psalms  [Oxf.  tiansl.],  ii,  71).  Again, 
"But  if  he  shall  have  built  on  the  foundation  wood, 
hay,  stubble,  that  in,  have  built  worldly  attachments  on 
the  foundation  of  his  faith ;  yet  if  Christ  be  in  the  foun- 
dation, so  that  he  have  the  first  place  in  the  heart,  and 
nothing  absolutely  is  preferred  to  him,  even  such  are 
borne,  even  such  are  tolerated.  The  furnace  shall 
come;  it  shall  bum  the  wood,  the  hay,  the  stubble :  but 
'himself,  he  saith,  shall  be  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire.' 
This  shall  the  furnace  do ;  some  it  shall  sever  to  the  lefl, 
others  it  shall  in  a  manner  melt  out  to  the  right"  (ihid,  v, 
106).  To  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
a  passage  may  first  be  quoted  from  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria: "We  say  that  fire  sanctifies  not  flesh,  but  sin- 
ful souls,  speaking  of  that  fire  which  is  not  all-devour- 
ing, such  as  is  used  by  artisans  Qirafi^6yov  Kai  pdvav 
srov),  but  of  that  which  is  discriminative  (^ovifiov), 
pervading  the  soul  which  passes  through  the  fire"  (Clem. 
Alex.  Stromata,  lib.  v,  c  6).  Origen  often  speaks  of 
the  Judgment-day  fire :  thus  he  says  that  though  Peter 
and  Paul  must  pass  through  the  fire,  they  shall  hear 
the  words,  "  When  thou  passest  through  the  fire,  the 
flame  shall  not  harm  thee"  (Orig.  ffomil,  iw,  m  Psalm. 
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xxxvij  v%d»  ffomiL  vi,  m  Exod,),  St.  Basil,  in  his  Com- 
maUary  on  Itaiah  (iv,  4),  says  that  baptism  may  be 
understood  in  three  senses— in  the  one,  of  regeneration 
by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  in  another,  of  the  punishment  of 
sin  in  the  present  life;  and  in  a  third, *'of  the  trial  of 
judgment  by  fire."  They  who  have  committed  deadly 
sins  after  they  have  received  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  need  the  judgment  which  is  by  fire  (r^c  ^v  rw 
Kavfuxri  jepfff€o>c)  (BasiL  OperOf  t.  i,  ad  loc.  Gaume). 
In  his  work  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  illustrating  the  passage 
"  He  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
fire,*'  he  calls  the  trial  of  judgment  a  '^baptism  of  tire;" 
as  the  apostle  says, "  the  fire  shall  try  every  man's  work 
of  what  sort  it  is"  (Und,  iii,  p.  40).  Gregory  of  Nazian- 
zum,  speaking  of  the  Novatiaus,  says :  "  Perchance  in 
the  future  world  they  shall  be  baptized  with  fire,  the  last 
baptism  more  severe  and  long  continued,  which  devours 
OS  grass  the  stubble,  and  consumes  every  vestige  of 
wickedness"  (Sairavf  irdarj^  Kcuciaq  Kovi^ortira)  (Greg. 
Naz.  Operoj  U  ii,  c.  358,  Migne).  Also  in  one  of  his 
poems  he  speaks  of  standing  in  fear  of  the  fiery  river  of 
judgment  (jiivo^  ^ojSaiv  lE<miKa  nvptairorauov)  {ibid, 
t.  iii,  c  1423).  Gregory  of  Nyssa  says,  speaking  of  in- 
fants who  die  unbaptized:  **How  shall  we  judge  of 
those  who  thus  died  ?  Shall  that  soul  behold  its  Judge, 
and  shall  it  be  placed  with  others  before  his  tribunaJ  ? 
Shall  its  past  life  be  judged,  and  will  it  receive  a  de- 
served recompense,  purified  by  fire  according  to  the 
teaching  {pmv&g)  of  the  Gospel,  or  refreshed  by  the 
dew  of  benediction?"  (Greg.  Nyss.  t.  iii,  c.  161).  So 
he  teaches,  in  another  oration,  that  ^  we  must  either  be 
purified  in  this  present  life  by  prayer  and  the  love  of 
wisdom  (piXotrfH^ac),  or  alter  our  departure  hence  in 
the  furnace  of  the  purging  fire"  (ibid,  t.  iii,  c  498).  See 
Willet^  Synopsit  Papismi;  Bull,  On  the  Trinity ;  Haag, 
Hiti,  des  Dogma ;  Elliott,  Delineation  ofRomanitmy  ch. 
xii;  Cramp,  Text-book  of  Popery  f  Knapp,  Theohgy, 
p.  52 ;  Neander,  Hist,  of  Dogmata  p.  618  sq. ;  Doddridge, 
Lectures,  lecL  270;  Bamett,  On  (he  XXXIX  Artidetj 
art  22;  Edgar,  Variations  of  Popery,  ch.  xiv ;  Faber, 
DifficuUies  of  Romamsm,  p.  157-192,  448-471,  2d  ed. ; 
and  especially  Hale,  Doctrine  of  Purgatory  and  the 
Pmciiee  of  Prayer  for  the  Dead  Examined  (Lond. 
1843) ;  Alger,  Hist,  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life ; 
Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrines,  ii,  126  sq.,  180  sq.,  826 
sq. ;  Tracts  for  the  Times,  No.  79  and  No.  90 ;  Wetstein, 
De  Vamtate  Purgatorii;  Allen,  Defence  of  Purgatory; 
Marshall,  Doctrine  of  Purgatory,  Patriarchal,  Papisti- 
cal, and  Rational;  Valverde,  Ignis  Purgatorius  Asser- 
tus;  Bellarmine,  De  Controversiis  Fidei;  Usher,  An- 
swer to  a  Jesuit^s  Challenge;  Hall,  lk)0trine  of  Purga- 
tory ;  Kitto,  Joum,  of  Sacred  Literature,  i,  289  sq. ; 
vol.  XX  Wesleyan  Mag.  1843,  p.  882  sq.  See  also  the 
literature  quoted  in  the  art.  Hades;  Intekmkdiatb 
Statk.    (J.H.W.) 

PURGATORY,  Rabbinic.  The  doctrine  of  purga- 
tory (q.  V.)  is  not  only  a  peculiarity  of  the  Romish 
Church,  but  also  of  orthodox  Judaism.  The  latter 
maintains  **  that  the  souls  of  the  righteous  enjoy  the 
beatific  vision  of  God  in  paradise,  and  that  the  souls  of 
the  wicked  are  tormented  in  hell  with  fire  and  other 
punishments.  It  teaches  that  the  sufferings  of  the 
most  atrocious  criminals  are  of  eternal  duration,  while 
others  remain  only  for  a  limited  time  in  purgatory, 
which  does  not  differ  from  hell  with  respect  to  the  place, 
but  to  the  duration.  They  pray  for  the  souls  of  the 
dead,  and  imagine  that  many  are  delivered  from  pur- 
gatory on  the  great  day  of  expiation.  They  suppose 
that  no  Jew,  unless  guilty  of  heresy,  or  certain  crimes 
specified  by  the'  rabbins,  shall  continue  in  purgatory 
above  a  year,  and  that  there  are  but  few  who  suffer  eter- 
nal punishment."  Maimonides  (q.  v.),  Abrabanel  (q.  v.), 
and  other  celebrated  Jewish  writers  maintain  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  wicked.  Othere  suppose  that  the  suffer- 
ings of  hell  have  the  power  of  purifying  souls  and  expi- 
ating sin.  This  statement  will  be  made  the  more  dear 
when  we  examine  some  of  the  writings  bearing  on  this 


subject.  Among  the  prayers  of  the  Feast  of  Taberna- 
cles we  find  the  following  declaration  and  prayer :  ^  It 
is  customary  among  the  dispersions  of  Israel  to  make 
mention  of  the  souls  of  their  departed  parents,  etc,  on 
the  day  of  atonement,  and  the  ultimate  days  of  the  three 
festivals,  and  to  offer  prayers  for  the  repose  of  their 
souls.  *May  God  remember  the  soul  of  my  honored 
father,  A.  B.,  who  is  gone  to  his  repose ;  for  that  I  now 
solemnly  vow  charity  for  his  sake ;  in  reward  of  this, 
may  his  soul  be  bound  up  in  the  bundle  of  life^  with  the 
souls  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob;  Sarah,  Rebekah, 
Rachel,  and  Leah ;  with  the  rest  of  the  righteous  males 
and  females  that  are  in  paradise,  and  let  us  say  Amen.' 
*  May  God  remember  the  soul  of  my  honored  mother,' " 
etc  In  the  Jewish  ritualistic  work  called  Joreh  Deah, 
by  Joseph  Karo  (q.  v.),  p.  876,  we  read :  ^  Therefore  the 
custom  is  for  twelve  months  to  repeat  the  prayer  called 
Kaddish,  and  also  to  read  the  lesson  in  the  prophets^ 
and  to  pray  the  evening  prayer  at  the  going-out  of  the 
Sabbath,  for  that  is  the  hour  when  the  souls  return  to 
hell ;  but  when  the  son  prays  and  sanctifies  the  public, 
he  redeems  his  father  and  his  mother  from  hell."  The 
doctrine  of  the  Talmud  is  that  those  who  die  in  com- 
munion with  the  synagogue,  or  who  have  never  been 
Jews,  are  punished  for  twelve  months,  but  that  Jewish 
hereUcs  and  apostates  are  doomed  to  eternal  punish- 
ment. *' Israelites  who  sin  with  their  body,  and  also 
Gentiles,  descend  into  hell,  and  are  judged  there  for 
twelve  months.  After  the  twelve  months  their  body  is 
consumed  and  their  soul  is  burned,  and  the  wind  sca^ 
ters  them  under  the  soles  of  the  feet  of  the  righteous,  as 
it  is  said :  *  Ye  shall  tread  down  the  wicked,  for  they 
shall  be  ashes  under  the  soles  of  your  feet'  (MaL  iv,  3). 
But  heretics,  and  informers,  and  Epicureans,  who  have 
denied  the  law  or  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  or  who 
have  separated  from  the  customs  of  the  congregation, 
or  who  have  caused  their  fear  in  the  land  of  the  living, 
who  have  sinned,  or  caused  many  to  sin,  b»  Jeroboam, 
the  son  of  Nebat,  all  such  go  down  to  heD,  and  are 
judged  forever"  {Rosh  Ilashanah,  p.  17,  a).  According 
to  this,  the  dying  Israelite  ought  to  expect  twelve 
months  of  torment,  and  his  sur\Mving  son  ought  to  re- 
peat the  prescribed  prayer  for  twelve  months;  but  the 
rabbins  have  commanded  that  the  prayer  should  be  re- 
peated only  for  eleven  months,  to  intimate  that  the  de- 
ceased was  not  so  wicked  as  to  be  obliged  to  remain  all 
the  time  of  torment :  **  The  custom  is  not  to  say  Kad- 
dish more  than  eleven  months,  so  as  not  to  cast  a  re- 
proach on  the  character  of  the  deceased  father  and 
mother  as  if  they  were  wicked,  for  twelve  months  are 
the  term  appointed  for  the  wicked"  (Joreh  Deah,  i,  1). 
As  to  the  prayer  used,  it  is  found  in  all  Hebrew  prayer- 
books,  and  runs  thus:  '*May  his  great  name  be  exalted 
and  sanctified  throughout  the  world,  which  he  has  cre- 
ated according  to  his  will.  May  he  establish  his  king- 
dom in  our  lifetime,  and  in  the  lifetime  of  the  whole 
house  of  Israel,  soon,  and  in  a  short  time,  and  say  ye, 
Amen,  Amen.  May  his  great  name  be  blessed  and  glo- 
rified for  ever  and  ever.  May  his  hallowed  name  be 
praised,  glorified,  exalted,  magnified,  honored,  and  most 
excellently  adored ;  blessed  is  he,  far  exceeding  all  bless- 
ings, hymns,  praises,  and  beatitudes  that  arc  repealed 
throughout  the  world,  and  say  ye  Amen.  May  our 
prayer  be  accepted  with  mercy  and  kindness.  May  the 
prayers  and  supplications  of  the  whole  house  of  Israel 
be  accepted  in  the  presence  of  their  Father,  who  is  in 
heaven,  and  say  ye  Amen.  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord  from  henceforth  and  for  evermore.  May  the  ful- 
ness of  peace  from  heaven,  with  life,  be  granted  unto  us, 
and  all  Israel ;  and  say  ye  Amen.  My  help  is  from  the 
Lord,  who  made  heaven  and  earth.  May  he  who  mak- 
eth  peace  in  his  high  heavens  bestow  peace  on  us,  and 
on  all  Israel ;  and  say  ye  Amen."  See  Adams,  Hist, 
of  the  Jews,  ii,  249  sq.;  M^Caul,  Old  Paths,  p.  295  sq.; 
Basnage,  Hist,  des  Ju\fs  (Taylor*s  trans!.),  p.  390;  Bo- 
denschatz,  Kirchliche  Verfassung  der  heiligen  Juden,  iii, 
78  sq.     (B.  P.) 
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Porlficatloxi  (prop.  M^rtO,  tohordh,  Kc&apurii6i), 
a  ceremony  enjoined  in  the  Mosaic  law  for  the  purpose 
of  cleansiog  from  pollution  or  deMement  (Numb,  xix,  9). 
Purifications  were,  for  the  most  part,  performed  with 
water,  sometimes  with  blood  and  with  oil  (Heb.  ix,  21, 
22;  Exod.  xxx,  26-29;  Lev.  viii,  10, 11).  Sometimes 
fire  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  purging  or  purifying 
(Isa.  i,  26;  x,  26;  Zech.  xiii,  9;  MaL  iii,  3). 

Ill  its  legal  and  technical  sense,  the  term  is  specially 
applied  to  the  ritual  observances  whereby  an  Israelite 
was  formally  absolved  from  the  taint  of  undeanness, 
whether  evidenced  by  any  overt  act  or  state,  or  con- 
nected with  man's  natural  depravity.    The  cases  that 
demanded  it  in  the  former  instance  are  defined  in  the 
Levitical  law  [see  Uncleanness]  :  with  regard  to  the 
latter,  it  b  only  possible  to  lay  down  the  general  rule 
that  it  was  a  fitting  prelude  to  any  nearer  approach 
to  the  Deity;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  admission  of  a 
proselyte  to  the  congregation  [see  Proselyte],  in  the 
baptism  (co^apier/iof,  John  iii,  25)  of  the  Jews  as  a 
sign  of  repentance  [see  Baptism],  in  the  consecration 
•  of  priests  and  Levites  [see  Levitk;  Priest],  or  in  the 
performance  of  special  religious  acta  (Lev.  xvi,  4;  2 
Chron.  xxx,  19).    In  the  present  article  we  are  con- 
cerned solely  with  the  former  class,  inasmuch  as  in  this 
alone  were  the  ritual  observances  of  a  special  character. 
The  essence  of  purification,  indeed,  in  all  cases,  consisted 
in  the  use  of  water,  whether  by  way  of  ablution  or  as- 
persion ;  but  in  the  majora  dtlicta  of  legal  undeanness, 
sacrifices  of  various  kinds  were  added,  and  the  ceremo- 
nies throughout  bore  an  expiatory  character.    Simple 
ablution  of  the  person  was  required  after  sexual  inter- 
coarse  (Lev.  XV,  18;  2  Sam.  xi,  4);  ablution  of  the 
doth^  after  touching  the  carcass  of  an  unclean  beast, 
or  eating  or  carrying  the  carcass  of  a  clean  beast  that 
had  died  a  natural  death  (Lev.  xi,  25,  40) ;  ablution 
both  of  the  person  and  of  the  defiled  garmenU  in  cases 
of  gonorrheal  dormieiUium  (xv,  16,  17)— the  ceremony 
in  each  of  the  above  instances  to  take  place  on  the  day 
on  which  the  undeanness  was  contracted.    A  higher 
degree  of  undeanness  resulted  from  prolonged  gonor- 
rhma  in  males  and  menstruation  in  women:  in  these 
cases  a  probationary  interval  of  seven  days  was  to  be 
allowed  after  the  cessation  of  the  symptoms;  on  the 
evening  of  the  seventh  day  the  candidate  for  purifica- 
tion performed  an  ablation  both  of  the  person  and  of 
the  garments,  and  on  the  eighth  offered  two  turtle- 
doves or  two  young  pigeons,  one  for  a  sin-offering,  the 
other  for  a  burnt-offering  (vers.  1-16, 19-30).     ConUct 
with  persons  in  the  above  states,  or  even  with  clothing 
or  furniture  that  had  been  used  by  them  while  in  those 
states,  involved  undeanness  in  a  minor  degree,  to  be 
absolved  by  ablution  on  the  day  of  infection  generally 
(vers.  5-11,  21-23),  but  in  one  particular  case  after  an 
interval  of  seven  days  (ver.  24).     In  cases  of  chUdbirth 
the  sacrifice  was  increased  to  a  lamb  of  the  first  year, 
with  a  pigeon  or  turtle-dove  (xii,  6),  an  exception  be- 
ing made  in  favor  of  the  poor,  who  might  present  the 
same  offering  as  in  the  preceding  case  <ver.  8;  Luke  ii, 
22-24).     The  purification  took  place  forty  days  after 
the  birth  of  a  son,  and  eighty  after  that  of  a  daughter, 
the  difference  in  the  interval  being  based  on  physical 
considerations.      The  undeannesses  already  specified 
were  comparativdy  of  a  mild  character:  the  more  se- 
vere were  connected  with  death,  which,  viewed  as  the 
penalty  of  sin,  was  in  the  highest  degree  contominating. 
To  this  head  we  refer  the  two  cases  of  (1)  touching  a 
corpse,  or  a  grave  (Numb,  xix,  16),  or  even  killing  a 
man  in  war  (xxxi,  19);  and  (2)  leprosy,  which  was  re- 
garded by  the  Hebrews  as  nothing  less  than  a  living 
death.     The  ceremonies  of  purification  in  the  first  of 
these  two  cases  are  detailed  in  Numb.  xix. 

A  peculiar  kind  of  water,  termed  the  water  of  un- 
cUannest  (nnjn-np,  A.  V.  "water  of  separation*'),  was 
prepared  in  the  foUowing  manner:  an  unblemished  red 
heifer,  on  which  the  yoke  had  not  passed,  was  slain  by 


the  eldest  son  of  the  high-priest  outside  the  camp.    A 
portion  of  ita  blood  was  sprinkled  seven  times  towards 
(■<3B  HDij-iK)  the  sanctuary ;  the  rest  of  it,  and  the 
whole  of  the  carcass,  including  even  its  dung,  were  then 
burned  in  the  sight  of  the  ofliciating  priest,  together 
with  cedar-wood,  hyssop,  and  scarlet.     The  ashes  were 
collected  by  a  dean  man  and  deposited  in  a  dean  place 
outside  the  camp.    Whenever  occasion  required,  a  por- 
tion of  the  ashes  was  mixed  with  spring-water  in  a  jar, 
and  the  unclean  person  was  sprinkled  with  it  on  the 
third  and  again  on  the  seventh  day  after  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  undeanness.    That  the  water  had  an  expia- 
toiy  efiicacy  is  implied  in  the  term  sin-ojffering  (rxan, 
A.  V.  «  purification  for  sin")  applied  to  it  (Numb,  xix, 
9),  and  all  the  particulars  connected  with  its  prepara- 
tion had  a  S3rmlx>lical  significance  appropriate  to  the  ob- 
ject sought.    The  sex  of  the  victim  (female,  and  hence 
life-giving),  its  red  color  (the  color  of  blood,  the  seat  of 
life),  its  unimpaired  vigor  (never  having  borne  the 
yoke),  iu  youth,  and  the  absence  in  it  of  spot  or  blem- 
ish, the  cedar  and  the  hyssop  (possessing  the  qualities, 
the  former  of  inoomiption,  the  latter  of  purity),  and  the 
scarlet  (again  the  color  of  blood)~all  these  symbolized 
life  in  its  fiUness  and  freshness  as  the  antidote  of  death. 
At  the  same  time,  the  extreme  virulence  of  the  undean- 
ness is  taught  by  the  regulations  that  the  victim  should 
be  wholly  consumed  outside  the  camp,  whereas  generally 
certain  parts  were  consumed  on  the  altar,  and  the  offal 
only  outside  the  camp  (comp.  Lev.  iv,  11, 12) ;  that  the 
blood  was  sprinkled  towards^  and  not  before,  the  sanc- 
tuary; that  the  officiating  minister  should  be  neither 
the  high-priest,  nor  yet  simply  a  priest,  but  the  prt^ 
tumptive  high-priest,  the  office  being  too  impure  for 
the  first  and  too  important  for  the  second;  that  even 
the  priest  and  the  person  that  burned  the  heifer  were 
rendered  undean  by  reason  of  their  contact  with  the 
victim;  and,  lastly,  that  the  purification  should  be  ef- 
fected, not  simply  by  the  use  of  water,  but  of  water 
mixed  with  ashes  which  served  as  a  lye,  and  would, 
therefore,  have  peculiarly  deansing  qualities.      See 
Purification-waters. 

The  purification  of  the  leper  was  a  yet  more  formal 
proceeding,  and  indicated  the  highest  pitch  of  un- 
deanness.    The  rites  are  thus  described  in  Lev.  xiv, 
4-32 :  The  priest  having  examined  the  leper  and  pro- 
nounced him  dear  of  his  disease,  took  for  him  two 
birds  "  alive  and  clean,"  with  cedar,  scarlet,  and  hys- 
sop.    One  of  the  birds  was  killed  under  the  priest's 
directions  over  a  vessel  filled  with  spring-water,  into 
which  ilB  blood  fell;  the  other,  with  the  adjuncts,  ce- 
dar, etc.,  was  dippetl  by  the  priest  into  the  mixed  blood 
and  water,  and,  after  the  andean  person  had  been  seven 
times  sprinkled  with  the  same  liquid,  was  permitted  to 
fly  away  "into  the  open  field."    The  leper  then  wash- 
ei\  himself  and  his  clothes,  and  shaved  his  head.    The 
above  proceedings  took  place  outside  the  camp,  and 
formed  the  first  stage  of  purification.     A  probation- 
ary interval  of  seven  days  was  then  allowed,  which 
period  the  leper  was  to  pass  "  abroad  out  of  his  tent :'' 
on  the  last  of  these  days  the  washing  was  repeated, 
and  the  shaving  was  more  rigidly  performed,  even  to 
the  eyebrows  and  all  his  hair.     The  second  stage  of 
the  purification  took  pUce  on  the  eighth  day,  and  was 
performed  '^before  the  Lord  at  the  door  of  the  Uber- 
nacle  of  the  congregation."     The  leper  brought  thither 
an  offering  consisting  of  two  he-lambs,  a  yearling  ewe- 
lamb,  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil,  and  a  log  of  oil.    In 
cases  of  poverty  the  offering  was  reduced  to  one  lamb, 
and  two  turtle-doves,  or  two  young  pigeons,  with  a  less 
quantity  of  fine  flour,  and  a  log  of  oil.     The  priest  slew 
one  of  the  he-lambs  as  a  trcsjiass-offering,  and  applied 
a  portion  of  its  blood  to  the  right  ear,  right  thumb,  and 
great  toe  of  the  right  foot  of  the  leper;  he  next  sprin- 
kled a  portion  of  the  oil  seven  times  before  the  Loid, 
applied  another  portion  of  it  to  the  parts  of  the  body 
already  specified,  and  poured  the  remainder  over  the 
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leper's  head.  The  other  he-lamb  and  the  ewe-lamb, 
or  the  two  birds,  as  the  case  might  be,  were  then  offer- 
ed as  a  sin-offering  and  a  burnt-offering,  together  with 
the  meat-offering.  The  significance  of  the  cedar,  the 
scarlet,  and  the  hyssop,  of  the  running  water,  and  of 
the  *'  alive  (fuU  of  life)  and  clean"  condition  of  the 
birds,  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  previously  described. 
The  two  stages  of  the  proceedings  indicated,  the  first, 
which  took  place  outside  the  camp,  the  readmission  of 
the  leper  to  the  community  of  men ;  the  second,  before 
the  sanctuary,  his  readmission  to  communion  with  God. 
In  the  first  stage,  the  slaughter  of  the  one  bird  and  the 
dismissal  of  the  other  symbolized  the  punishment  of 
death  deser\''ed  and  fully  remitted.  In  the  second,  the 
use  of  oil  and  its  application  to  the  same  parts  of  the 
body  as  in  the  consecration  of  priests  (Lev.  viii,  28,  24) 
symbolized  the  rededication  of  the  leper  to  the  service 
of  Jehovah.    See  Purificatiok-offeriko. 

The  ceremonies  to  be  observed  in  the  purification  of 
a  house  or  a  garment  infected  with  leprosy  were  iden- 
tical with  the  first  stage  of  the  proceedings  used  for  the 
leper  (Lev.  xiv,  83-53).    See  Lkpbost. 

The  necessi^  of  purification  was  extended  in  the 
poet- Babylonian  period  to  a  variety  of  unauthorized 
cases.  Cups  and  pots,  brazen  vessels  and  couches,  were 
washed  as  a  matter  of  ritual  observance  (Mark  vii,  4). 
The  washing  of  the  hands  before  meals  was  conducted 
in  a  formal  manner  (vii,  8),  and  minute  regulations 
are  laid  down  on  this  subject  in  a  treatise  of  the  Mish- 
na  entitled  Yctdaim.  These  ablutions  required  a  large 
supply  of  water,  and  hence  we  find  at  a  marriage  feast 
no  less  than  six  jars  containing  two  or  three  firkins 
apiece,  prepared  for  the  purpose  (John  ii,  6).  We 
meet  with  references  to  purification  after  childbirth 
(Luke  ii,  22),  and  after  the  cure  of  leprosy  (Matt,  viii, 
4;  Luke  xvii,  14),  the  sj^rinkling  of  the  water  mixed 
with  ashes  being  still  retained  in  the  latter  case  (Ileb. 
ix,  13).  What  may  have  been  the  specific  causes  of 
unclcanness  in  those  who  came  up  to  purify  themselves 
before  the  Passover  (John  xi,  55),  or  in  those  who  had 
taken  upon  themselves  the  Nazarite's  vow  (Acts  xxi, 
24,  26),  we  arc  not  informed;  in  either  case  it  may 
have  been  contact  with  a  corpse,  though  in  the  latter 
it  would  rather  appear  to  have  been  a  general  purifi- 
cation preparatory  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  vow. 
See  Washimo. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  distinc- 
tive feature  in  the  Mosaic  rites  of  purification  is  their 
expiatory  character.  The  idea  of  uncleanness  was  not 
peculiar  to  the  Jew :  it  was  attached  by  the  Greeks  to 
the  events  of  childbirth  and  death  (llincyd.  iii,  104 ; 
Eurip.  Ipk,  in  Taur,  888),  and  by  various  nations  to 
the  case  of  sexual  intercourse  (Herod,  i,  198;  ii,  64; 
Pers.  ii,  16).  But  with  all  these  nations  ample  ablu- 
tion sufficed  *.  no  sacrifices  were  demanded.  The  Jew 
alone  was  taught  by  the  use  of  expiatory  offerings  to 
discern  to  its  full  extent  the  connection  between  the 
outward  sign  and  the  inward  fount  of  impurity. — Smith. 
See  Ablution. 

PURIFICATION  IN  THE  Christian  Church.  The 
Protestant  Church  recognises  no  ceremonial  purifica- 
tions, because  it  does  not  seek  for  anything  emblematic 
to  point  to  the  necessit}'  of  holiness  in  the  people  of  the 
Lord.  Christ  taught  purification  of  the  heart  only;  and 
so  the  evangelical  Christians  teach  purity  of  heart  as 
the  fit  condition  in  which  to  approach  the  Deity  in  wor- 
ship; the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God  having  cleansed  from 
all  sin  those  who  accept  of  his  atonement  in  righteous- 
ness.   See  l3iPURrrT;  Sin. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Greek  Church, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  ultra-ritualistic  churches  which 
still  cling  to  Protestantism,  acts  of  purification  prevail 
to  some  extent.  There  is,  firstly,  the  act  of  purification 
after  the  communion  in  the  mass.  It  relates  (a)  to  the 
purification  of  the  chalice ;  some  wine  is  poured  into  it 
by  the  servant  of  the  altar,  and  slightly  shaken  with  a 
circular  motion,  to  take  in  all  particles  of  the  holy  Uood ; 


then  the  chalice  is  emptied  in  two  draughts,  the  mouth 
touching  the  same  place  from  which  the  holy  blood  has 
been  drunk.  During  this  performance  the  prayer  Quod 
ore  Mftuimus  is  recited:  this  prayer  stands  in  an  old 
Gothic  missal  of  Charlemagne's  time  as  Postcommumo. 
In  the  oldest  times  of  Christianity  the  purification  of 
the  chalice  was  done  with  water,  which  was  afterwards 
poured  into  a  special  vessel  placed  at  the  side  of  the 
altar,  and  called  piscina  (q.  v.).  It  was  Innocent  III 
who  directed  that  the  purification  of  the  chalice  should 
be  done  with  wine,  (b)  To  the  periodical  purification 
of  the  ciborium  (q.  v.),  which  is  performed  after  the  par- 
taking of  the  holy  blood  and  before  the  purification  of 
the  chalice,  by  gathering  with  wine  the  rest  of  the  holy 
blood  left  in  the  ciborium,  and  emptying  it  as  before,  and 
then  wiping  out  its  inside  with  th^puHJicatorium  (q.  v.). 
There  is,  secondly,  the  act  of  purification  for  women, 
which  has  been  derived  through  rather  than  from  the 
Jewish  rite  (Lev.  xii).  It  is  based  upon  the  practice  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  whose  compliance  with  the  de- 
mand of  the  Jewish  ceremonial  law  b  related  in  Luke 
ii,  22-24.  The  Romish  Church  has  in  coramegaontion 
of  this  purification  act  instituted  a  festival  called  Fecui 
of  Purification  of  the  Bletsed  Virgin  3Iary;  and  as  by 
the  Levitical  law  the  ceremony  was  appointed  for  the 
fortieth  day  after  childbirth,  the  feast  is  put  on  Feb.  2 
(reckoning  from  Dec  25,  the  Nativity  of  Christ).  As  on 
the  same  occasion  the  Holy  Yii^  complied  also  with 
the  law  of  Numb,  xviii,  15,  by  the  offering  prescribed  in 
redemption  of  the  first-born,  the  festival  is  also  called  by 
the  name  of  the  Presentation  of  the  Child  Jesus,  or  the 
FeaH  of  Simeon,  and  sometimes,  also,  of  the  Meeting 
(occursus),  in  allusion  to  Simeon's  meeting  the  Virgin 
Mother,  and  taking  the  child  into  his  arms  (Luke  ii,  25). 
The  date  of  the  introdaction  of  this  festival  is  uncertain. 
The  first  clear  trace  of  it  b  about  the  middle  of  the  5th 
century,  during  the  reign  of  Marcia,  and  in  the  Church 
of  Jerusidem.  Its  introduction  in  the  Roman  Church,  in 
494,  was  made  by  pope  Gelauus  the  occasion  of  trans- 
ferring to  a  Christian  use  the  festivities  which  at  that 
season  were  annexed  to  the  pagan  festival  of  the  Luper- 
calia. 

In  the  Church  of  England,  the  restoration  of  woman 
to  the  privileges  of  the  Church  b  accompanied  by  a  sol- 
emn thanksgiving  for  deliverance  in  her  great  danger. 
The  title  of  the  service.  The  Thanksgiving  of  Women 
after  Childbirth,  was  adopted  in  1552  to  bring  this  point 
into  prominence.  The  old  Sarum  title,  Ordo  ad  Purifi- 
candam  Mulierem  post  Partum,  and  that  in  the  Prayer- 
book  of  1549,  The  Order  of  the  Purification  of  Woinen, 
seemed  to  mark  an  unholiness  in  the  woman  which  the 
service  removed.  The  Puritans  objected  to  the  use  of 
the  service  for  this  very  reason — *'  For  what  else  doth 
this  churching  imply  but  a  restoring  her  unto  the  Church, 
which  cannot  be  without  some  bar  or  shutting  forth  pre- 
supposed?" They  complained,  too,  against  such  indi- 
vidualizing of  prayer  and  praise  (see  the  controversy 
between  Cartwright  and  Whitgifc  and  Hooker,  in  Ke- 
ble,  8d  ed.  of  Hooker's  Works,  ii,  434-438).  In  the 
Sarum  use  the  service  was  read  at  the  church  door,  ante 
ostium  ecclesia ;  in  the  book  of  1549,  "  nigh  unto  the 
quire  door,"  afterwards  at  the  altar  rails ;  now  at  *^  some 
convenient  place."  The  solemn  readmission  of  the 
woman  to  divine  service  of  the  Sarum  use  has  been 
wholly  discontinued.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  re- 
quires of  the  woman  to  be  '*  decently  apparelled,"  which 
means  that  she  shall  appear  at  church  veiled.  Hooker 
gives  an  instance  where  a  woman  appeared  unveiled 
and  was  therefore  excommunicated,  and  when  the  case 
was  appealed  to  the  bishops  they  confirmed  the  de- 
cbion.  Palmer  says  that  all  the  Western  rituals  and 
that  of  Constantinople  had  offices  for  this  rite.  A  ser- 
vice of  the  10th  century  is  given  by  Migne,  Cursus 
(Paris,  1841),  cxxxviii:  "Benedictio  Puerpene  secun- 
dum usum  iEthiopum."  The  anointing  the  forehead  of 
the  woman  and  child,  sacra  wtdione,  the  imposition  of 
hands,  the  reception  of  holy  communion,  the  giving  of 
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incense,  are  parts  of  this  rite.  See  Siegel,  ChrittUcke 
AliertkUmer  (Index  in  vol  iv);  Riddle,  Christian  An- 
tiquiHes  (see  Index) ;  Brit,  Quar,  Rev,  July,  1871,  p,  110. 
See  also  Ablution.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Parification-offeringB  were  such  as  the  law  en- 
Joined  upon  those  who  had  been  raised  from  leprosy, 
unclean  issues,  hieniorrhages,  and  childbed.  See  Pol- 
lution. Those  for  lepers  were  the  most  burdensome, 
since  a  trespass-offering  was  among  them. 

1.  The  purifying  offerings  of  menstrual  women  and 
of  men  after  unclean  issues  were  just  the  same  (Lev. 
xv).  And  the  eighth  day  after  the  cure  was  certain, 
each  brought  two  turtle-doves,  or  young  pigeons,  to  be 
slain  by  the  priests— the  one  as  a  sin-offering,  the  other 
as  a  burnt-offering  (xv,  14  sq.,  29  sq.).  Drink-offerings 
are  not  expressly  mentioned  in  connection  with  these. 
See  Woman. 

2.  The  offerings  of  purification  of  women  after  child- 
birth (Lev.  xii,  6-8),  offered  thirty-three  or  sixty-six 
days  after  confinement,  consisted  in  a  yearling  lamb  as 
a  burnt-offering,  and  a  young  pigeon  or  a  turtle-dove 
as  a  sin-offering.  In  case  of  poverty,  two  turtle-doves 
or  young  pigeons  sufficed — the  one  as  a  burnt-offering, 
the  other  as  a  sin-offering  (comp.  Luke  ii,  24).  See 
Child. 

8.  Blore  extended  was  the  purifying  ceremony  of 
healed  lepers  (Lev.  xiv;  comp.  Negaim,  in  the  6th  part 
of  the  Miahna,  ch.  xiv).  The  ritual  is  composed  of  two 
parts :  (a)  vers.  2-8.  The  healed  leper  brought  to  the 
priest  for  cleansing  must  present  two  small  birds,  alive 
and  clean  (according  to  the  Negaim,  xiv,  5,  they  must 
be  in  form,  size,  and  value  precisely  alike  and  bought  at 
the  same  time ;  but  this  was  not  necessary ;  comp.  Lutz, 
De  Duab,  A  vib.  Purgat,  Leprosi  Destin,  earumq,  Myiter. 
[HaL  1737]).  The  one  was  to  be  slain  over  an  earthen 
vessel  filled  with  fresh  spring-water  (and  then  buried; 
Negaim,  xiv,  1),  and  the  living  bird,  together  with  a 
bundle  consisting  of  cedar-wood,  scarlet  wool,  and  hys-, 
sop,  was  dipped  into  the  vessel,  now  containing  water 
and  blood  mixed  together,  and  the  leper  was  sprinkled 
with  it  seven  times.  The  priest  then  let  the  living  bird 
loose  into  the  open  air  (perhaps  bearing  away  the  guilt). 
See  Expiation.  Then  the  man  healed  was  required  to 
wash,  shave  off  all  his  hair,  and  bathe.  He  was  now  so 
far  cleansed  as  no  longer  to  render  unclean  the  place  he 
occupied  {Negaim,  xiv,  2),  and  might  again  abide  iii 
the  city,  but  was  required  to  ^  tarry  abroad  out  of  his 
own  tent"  or  house.  This  is  referred  by  the  rabbins,  as 
a  euphemism,  to  sexual  intercourse,  but  without  reason 
(yet  Bahr  follows  them;  /S>m&o2.  ii,  520  sq.).  The  cere- 
mony with  the  two  birds  is  not  a  sacrifice,  but  a  mere 
symbol  of  the  purifying  of  the  blood  from  the  humors 
of  the  disease,  and  the  return  of  freedom  on  the  part  of 
the  leper  again  to  associate  with  men  (otherwise  ex- 
plained in  Bahr,  op,  cU,  p.  616  sq.).  (6)  Vers.  9-81.  On 
the  seventh  day,  the  leper  was  required  again  to  shave 
his  whole  body  with  the  utmost  care — not  even  sparing 
the  eyebrows — to  wash,  and  to  bathe.  A  special  cham- 
ber was  provided  in  a  comer  of  the  women's  court-yard 
of  the  second  Temple  for  this  purpose  {Mtddoth^  ii,  6; 
comp.  Negain,  xiv,  8.  BUhr  is  mistaken,  and  contra- 
dicts Lev.  xiv,  9,  in  referring  this  washing  to  the  eighth 
day).  On  the  eighth  day  he  presented  two  Iambs  and 
a  yearling  sheep.  The  lamb  was  first  slain  as  a  tres- 
pass-offering, and  the  healed  man  was  touched  with  its 
blood  in  three  places — on  the  right  ear,  the  right  thumb, 
and  the  great  toe  of  the  right  foot.  Then  the  priest 
took  the  oil  offered  by  the  leper,  and,  after  sprinkling  of 
it  seven  times  "  before  the  Lord,**  touched  the  leper  with 
it  in  the  same  three  places  of  the  body,  and  poured  the 
remainder  over  his  head:  Finally,  the  sin-offering  and 
the  burnt-offering  were  slain.  Foor  persons  were  al- 
lowed to  bring  for  these  two  turtle-doves  or  young 
pigeons.    See  Leprosy. 

The  putting  of  the  blood  on  the  body,  as  well  as 
touching  it  with  oil,  in  this  second  service,  is  considered 
■8  a  ceremony  expressing  reconciliation ;  but  the  rab- 
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bins  ooniider  the  final  aninnting  with  the  oil  as  the  es- 
sential part  (^Negaim,  xiv,  10),  because  in  this  connec- 
tion alone  is  mention  made  of  **an  atonement  before  the 
Lord"  (Lev.  xiv,  18).  In  other  respects,  the  whole  cere- 
mony strongly  resembles  the  consecration  of  priests 
(B^r,  op.  cit.  521  sq.).  The  cntting-off  of  the  hair  be- 
longed to  the  medical  police  of  the  law,  for  the  leprosy 
conceals  itself  most  easily  under  the  hair,  and  hence  the 
last  traces  of  the  disease  could  thus  be  detected.  On  the 
ceremonies  of  purification  in  consecrating  priests  and 
Levites,  see  those  articles. — ^Winer,  ii,  819.    See  Naz- 

ARITE. 

Purification -waters  (n'na-'*^^,  meg'nid'ddh\ 
properly  toater$  o/uncktnmesij  i.  e.  o^ purification ;  Sept. 
vitatp  pavrifffiov,  water  of  tprinkiingy  after  the  Chaldee 
usage;  comp. nedciA',  rns,  to  sprinkie  [see  RosenqiUller, 
on  Numb,  xix,  9]).  This  was  a  holy  water  of  cleans- 
ing, which  was  mixed  with  the  ashes  of  a  red  or  red- 
dish-brown heifer— one  which  had  never  been  under  the 
yoke  (comp.  Dent  xxi,  3 ;  Bochart,  Uieroz,  if  828 :  on 
the  age  of  this  heifer  the  interpreters  of  the  law  were 
not  agreed ;  see  Para,  i,  1 ;  Jonathan,  on  Nwmb.  1.  c, 
speaks  of  a  two-year-old).  With  this  water  those  who 
had  contracted  impurity  by  contact  with  a  corpse  or 
otherwise  were  sprinkled  by  means  of  a  sprig  or  branch 
of  hyssop,  and  were  thus  cleansed  (Numb,  xix,  2  sq. ; 
XXX i,  19  sq. ;  Heb.  ix,  18 ;  Josephus,  A  nt,  iv,  4, 6 ;  comp. 
the  Talmudical  tract  Para,  in  the  6th  part  of  the  Mish- 
na).  The  ceremony  of  burning  the  heifer,  which  was 
accounted  a  sin-offering  (Numb,  xix,  9, 17),  was  as  fol- 
lows according  to  the  law  (comp.  Mbhna,  Para,  vi,  4) : 
A  priest,  who  had  set  himself  apart  and  purified  himself 
for  this  work  for  seven  days  previous  {ibid,  iii,  1 ;  Jo- 
sephus ascribes  the  duty  to  the  high-priest,  which  may 
have  been  the  custom  in  his  time,  although  the  Mishna 
nsuallv  speaks  only  of  a  priest,  iii,  1,  9, 10;  comp.PhUo, 
Opp,  li,  262;  Para,  iii,  8),  led  it  out  of  the  Temple 
(through  the  east  door,  Mishna,  Middoth,  i,  8)  before 
the  city  (on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  Para,  iii,  6),  slew  it, 
and  burned  it  entire,  with  its  flesh,  skin,  blood,  and  dung 
(Numb,  xix,  5),  on  a  fire  fed  with  cedar-wood,  scarlet 
wool,  and  hyssop  (comp.  Lev.  xiv,  6).  The  ashes  were 
then  gathered,  and  kept  in  a  clean  place  outside  the  city 
(according  to  the  Para,  iii,  2,  they  were  divided  into 
three  parts,  one  of  which  was  kept  in  a  court  outside  the 
Temple,  the  second  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  the 
third  was  given  to  the  priests).  A  heifer  was  burned 
thus  anew  whenever  the  supply  of  ashes  was  exhausted. 
The  Para  (iii,  5)  tells  us  that  only  nine  in  all  were 
ever  bunied,  and  only  one  of  them  before  the  captiv- 
ity (Jerome,  Ep,  108  ad  Euttach,,  says  that  one  was 
burned  yeariy).  A  part  of  these  ashes  was  mixed  with 
fresh  water  (comp.  Para,  viii,  8),  and  a  clean  person 
sprinkled  with  it  the  unclean  on  the  third  and  on  the 
seventh  day  after  the  contraction  of  undeanness.  With 
it,  too,  the  house  of  the  dead  and  the  vessels  rendered 
unclean  by  a  corpse  were  sprinkled.  He  who  burned 
the  heifer,  the  priest  who  slew  her,  and  the  man  who 
collected  the  ashes  were  unclean  until  evening  (Numb, 
xix,  7,  8, 10).  The  same  took  place  in  the  use  of  the 
water;  he  who  sprinkled  it  on  the  unclean,  and  all  that 
touched  it,  were  unclean  until  evening  (xix,  21  sq.). 
This  is  analogous  to  Lev.  xvi,  24,  26,  28;  although  ill 
that  case  the  undeanness  contracted  by  contact  with 
the  goats  was  considered  as  removed  immediately  after 
the  required  washings.  Clericus  properly  remarks  on 
this  passage  in  Numbers,  ^  The  victim  was  considered  as 
unclean  through  the  sins  which  the  prayer  of  the  priest 
placed  on  his  head.  The  ashes  of  this  victim  cleansed 
the  unclean  by  taking  his  pollution ;  but  they  also  de- 
filed the  clean,  because  no  pollution  could  seem  to  pass 
from  them  to  the  water.**  ^he  last  clause,  however,  is 
not  clear. 

The  whole  ceremony  is  peculiar,  and  suggests  many 
questions  which  have  never  been  fully  solved.  In  par- 
ticular, the  symbolic  meaning  of  the  details  is  still  nn- 
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settled,  as  the  disagreement  of  zecent  expositors  shows 
(Biihr,  SjffnboL  ii,  493  sq.f  HeDn^tenbeiig,  Jfoses  tmd 
Egjfpten^  p.  181  sq.;  Anonymous,  EvangeL  K.-Z.  1848, 
No.  19;  Baumgarten,  Comment,  zum  PentaL  ii,  838  sq.; 
Pbilippson,  PentaL  p.  768  sq. ;  Kurtz,  in  the  8tud,  v, 
Krit,  [1846],  iii,  629  sq.).  We  cannot  here  dwell  upon 
this  unfmitful  investigation,  but  will  refer  singly  to  the 
principal  points. 

1.  The  purification  of  those  made  unclean  by  a  corpse 
was  effected,  not  by  the  usual  means  of  cleansing— pure 
water — but  by  this  sharp  fluid,  because  this  kind  of 
undeanness  was  considered  very  deep  and  sad.  The 
reason  of  this  is  obvious.  Hence  the  means  of  cleansing 
is  a  kind  of  lye,  which  is  strong  in  its  action.  We  find 
ashes  and  lye  among  the  means  of  purification  used  not 
merely  by  the  Romans  (Virgil,  Eclog,  viii,  101 ;  Ovid, 
Fa$t,\y,  639,  725,  733;  Aruob.  Gent,  v,  82),  but  by  the 
old  Persians,  who  made  their  most  powerful  cleansing 
stuff  out  of  water  and  ashes  by  means  of  fire  (Zeiufa- 
vetta,  iii,  216;  another  kind  of  sacred  water  used  by 
Egyptian  priests  is  mentioned  in  .£Uan.  Anim,  vii,  46). 
Beudes,  this  lye  among  the  Israelites  was  made,  not 
out  of  ashes  in  general,  but  from  the  ashes  of  a  sin- 
offering,  and  from  that  which  alone  remained  of  this 
sin-offering. 

2.  A  heifer,  not  a  bull  (Lev.  iv,  14),  is  used,  perhaps 
(Biihr,  p.  498)  because  the  female  sex  is  that  which 
brings  forth  life  (comp.  Gren.  iii,  20 ;  othenvise  Ueng- 
stenberg  and  Baumgarten — the  former  interpreting  too 
outwardly,  op.  dt,  p.  182;  the  latter  too  artificially). 
But  the  object  may  have  been  simply  to  distinguish 
this  particular  sin-offering,  when  the  animal  was  made 
a  means  to  a  hallowing  purpose,  from  that  in  which  it 
was  presented  to  Jehovah  in  his  sanctuary  as  a  sacrifice 
of  reconciliation.  Yet  physical  undeanness  is  always 
less  burdensome  than  sin  against  the  moral  law  (comp. 
Pbilippson,  p.  769>  Why  a  r«/ heifer?  The  explana- 
tion of  Spencer  {Leg,  RU,  ii,  15, 2, 6),  that  a  red  heifer 
was  chosen  in  token  of  opposition  to  the  Egyptian  cus- 
tom of  sacrificing  red  cattle  to  Typhon,  who  was  fanded 
to  be  of  a  red  color  (Plut,  Indor.  22),  is  worthless.  The 
recent  expositors  of  the  symbols  waver  between  red  as 
the  color  of  Kft  (Biihr,  Kurtz)  and  of  sin  and  death 
(Hengstenberg).  According  to  the  rabbins,  Solomon 
did  not  know  the  reason,  and  no  ancient  tradition  re- 
specting it  has  reached  us.  The  secret  will  never  be 
discov»ed.  If  it  be  said  that  red  heifers  were  chosen 
for  their  scarcity,  which  rendered  them  prized  in  the 
East  (Reland,  Antiq,  Saa\  ii,  5,  28;  Amralkeit  [ed. 
Lette],  p.  74),  the  answer  is  only  rendered  more  difli- 
cult.  Rarity  is  not  made  an  object  in  the  directions 
given.  Perha'ps  the  dark  color  is  simply  sdected  as  ac- 
cording with  the  serious  nature  of  the  work  in  hand,  and 
aiding  to  keep  the  removal  of  sin  steadily  before  the 
eye.  White  heifers  were  unfitted  for  this  purpose; 
black  ones  are  very  rare  in  the  East  As  the  accom- 
paniments— cedar-wood,  hyssop,  and  scarlet  wool,  which 
Maimonides  in  his  time  already  felt  the  difficulty  of 
explaining— have  never  yet  been  fully  accounted  for, 
BUhr's  explanation  is  the  most  intelligent  (p.  502  sq.), 
while  Baumgarten 's  is  absurd.    See  Hyssop. 

3.  The  twofold  sprinkling  on  the  third  and  seventh 
days  has  an  analogy  in  two  other  places  (Lev.  xii,  2  sq. : 
xiv,  8  sq.).  That  terrible  impurity  was  not  to  be  re- 
moved In  a  moment;  ita  serious  nature  demanded  two 
periods  of  effort.  Three  and  seven,  too,  are  significant 
numbers  in  themselves.  The  seven,  or  week,  is  also  a 
liturgically  complete  period,  and  with  it  the  ceremony 
of  purification  endsi 

4.  The  reason  why  the  heifer  was  burned  without  the 
holy  city,  and  the  persons  occupied  in  this  work  were 
accounted  unclean,  is  not  the  impurity  of  the  sacrifice  in 
itself  (as  BUhr  has  well  remarked),  but  in  the  fact  of  its 
rdation  with  the  most  unclean  things — death  and  the 
corpse. 

See,  in  general,  Moses  Maimon.  Tr.  de  Vacca  Rvfa^ 
Hebr.  et  Lat.  (ed.  Zeller,  Amsterd.  1711);  Marck,  Dit-  \ 


sert,  ad  Vet,  Tett,  Foicic,  p.  114  sq.;  Deyling,  Obiervat, 
iii,  89  sq. ;  Th.  Dassov.  J)e  Vbcca  Rufa^  OUervai,  /m- 
itmx,  (J.  G.  W.  Dunkel,  Lips.  1758);  Bashuysen,  De 
Atpertione  Sacra  ex  Menie  Gemaristar,  (Serv.  1717); 
Reland,  Antiq,  8acr,  ii,  5,  23. — ^Winer,  ii,  504. 

Parificatorium  is  »  piece  of  linen  folded  several 
times,  which  is  used  in  drying  the  chalice  and  wiping  the 
paten  during  the  masa.  It  was  originally  a  towd  fast- 
ened to  the  pisdna,  or  vessd  placed  at  the  side  of  the 
altar.  Only  in  later  times  it  took  the  present  simpler 
form — probably  at  the  time  when  the  priest  himsdf 
drank  the  wine  which  had  been  used  for  the  purification 
of  the  chalice  and  the  ablution  of  the  fingers.  The  dean- 
ing  of  the/>tfr(^fortifm,  as  it  comes  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  consecrated  forms,  must,  by  prescription 
of  the  canon,  be  done  by  the  priest  himself.  Its  length 
and  width  must  be  about  half  an  ell,  and  as  it  is  exdu- 
sively  employed  for  the  ritual  use,  it  must  be  conse- 
crated and  marked  in  the  middle  with  a  cross.  The 
Greeks  use  a  sponge  for  the  cleaning  of  the  chalice  and 
paten— a  custom  mentioned  by  Chrysostom  (^H&wriL  ta 
EpiiL  ad  Ephet,). — Wetzer  u.  Wdte,  Kirchen^Ijex,  s.  v. 

Purifier.    See  Pitrifjcatoiiium. 

Pn'riin  (0*^*1^0,  Purim ;  Sept.  ^povpai  v.  r.  ^pov 
pifi,  etc;  also  D*i*1^Sh  *iC*;,  days  of  the  Purim,  Esth. 
ix,  26, 81),  the  annual  festival  instituted  by  Blordecai, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Esther,  to  commemorate  the  won- 
derful deliverance  of  the  Jews  in  Persia  from  the  de- 
struction with  which  they  were  threatened  through  the 
designs  of  Haman  (Esth.  ix;  Josephus,  Ant,  xi,  6, 18). 
(In  the  following  article  wc  chiefly  follow  that  l^  Gins- 
burg  in  Kitto's  Cyclopadia,  with  additions  from  other 
sources.)     See  Festival. 

I.  Name  of  the  Festival  and  its  Signifeation, — ^The 
name  D'^*^,!ID  (singular  *^!IB),  which  is  derived  from  the 
Persian  pare^  cognate  with  pars,  part,  and  which  is 
explained  in  Esther  (iii,  7;  ix,  24)  by  the  Hebrew 

^^lA,  lot,  has  been  given  to  this  festival  because  it  re- 
cords the  casting  of  lots  by  Haman  to  ascertain  when 
he  should  carry  into  effect  the  decree  which  the  king 
issued  for  the  extermination  of  the  Jews  (Esth.  ix,  24). 
The  name  ^povpai,  which,  as  Schleusner  {Lex,  in  LXX, 
s.  v.)  and  others  rightly  maintain,  is  a  corruption  of 
<Povpai,  is  the  Greek  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew 
term.  In  like  manner,  the  modem  editors  of  Josephus 
have  changed  <^povpatoi  into  ^ovpcuoi  {Ant,  xi,  6, 18). 
The  old  editors  imagined  that  Josephus  connected  the 
word  with  ^ovptiv.  In  2  Mace,  xv,  36  this  festival  is 
denominated  ri  Map^oxaiK})  riftipa. 

It  was  probably  called  Purim  by  the  Jews  in  irony. 
Their  great  enemy  Haman  appears  to  have  been  very 
superstitious  and  much  given  to  casting  lots  (Esth.  iii, 
7).  They  gave  the  name  Purim,  or  Lots,  to  the  com- 
memorative festival  because  he  had  thrown  lots  to  as- 
certain what  day  would  be  auspidous  for  him  to  carry 
into  effect  the  bloody  decree  which  the  king  had  issued 
at  his  instance  (ix,  24). 

Ewald,  in  support  of  his  theory  that  there  was  in  pa- 
triarchal times  a  religious  festival  at  every  new  and  full 
moon,  conjectures  that  Purim  was  originally  the  full- 
moon  feast  of  Adar,  as  the  Passover  was  that  of  Kisan, 
and  Tabernacles  that  of  Tisri. 

II.  The  Manner  in  which  the  Feast  teas  and  still  is 
observed, — All  that  the  Bible  tells  us  about  it  is  that 
Mordecai  ordered  the  14th  and  15th  of  Adar  to  be  kept 
annually  by  the  Jews,  both  nigh  and  afar;  that  these 
two  days  are  to  be  made  days  of  feasting  and  of  joy,  as 
well  as  of  anterchange  of  presents  and  of  sending  g^fta 
to  the  poor,  and  that  the  Jews  agreed  to  continue  to 
observe  this  festival  every  year  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  had  begun  it  (Esth.  ix,  17-24).  No  further  di- 
rections are  given  about  its  observance,  and  the  Bible 
here,  as  elsewhere,  left  the  rites  and  ceremonies  to  de- 
velop themsdves  with  the  circumstances  of  the  nation. 
It  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  what  may  have  been  the 
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indent  mode  oF  obanvuu^  u  u  ta  have  given  th«  oc- 
cuion  BometbiDg  of  the  dignity  of  >  natiaiul  religiout 
feUivaL  Tlie  triditiona  of  tbe  Jevra,  and  Iheir  modn-n 
uaagB  reepecCiDg  it,  ate  curious  It  ia  otated  that  eighty- 
live  of  Che  Jewiih  elden  objected  aC  fine  to  the  iiiui- 
tulion  of  the  feait,  whea  it  waa  proposed  by  Mordecai 
(JeruB,  Uem.  ittgiUah  ,•  Lighlfoot,  on  John  x,  ii).  A 
pceliniiiuu7  faat  was  appointed,  called  "  the  fast  of  Es- 
ther," (o  lie  obaerved  on  the  ISlh  of  Adar,  in  niemot)' 
of  the  faat  which  Esther  and  her  maids  gbscrved,  and 
which  >he  enjoined,  througb  Atordecai,  on  the  Jew*  of 
Shusban  (Eath.  ir,  16).    See  Moiu>ecai. 

The  following  ia  the  mode  in  which  tbe  festival  of 
Purim  is  kept  it  the  present  day.  The  day  preced- 
ing—L  e.  tbe  13th  of  Adar— is  kept  aa  a  fast-day,  and 
b  caUed  "the  fait  of  Esther"  (inc^  ^''r^I?).  it  *c- 
eordance  with  tbe  command  of  this  Jewish  queen  (Eath. 
jv,  b,  6) ;  and  sundry  prayers  expremve  of  repentance, 
humiliation,  etc  (P^n^Vo),  are  introduced  into  the 
regular  ritual  for  the  dav.  '  As  on  all  tlie  faat-days, 
Exod.  sKiii,  11-14;  ixxiV,  l-tl,  are  read  as  the  lesson 
rrom  the  law,  and  Isa.  Iv,  6-lvi,  9,  as  tbe  Haphtirah.  If 
the  13th  of  Adar  falls  on  a  Sabbath,  tbe  fast  takes  place 
on  the  Thunday  previous,  as  no  fasting  is  aliowed  on  | 
this  sacred  day,  nor  on  the  preparation-day  for  the  Sab-  i 
bath.  Soma  people  fast  three  days,  aa  Esther  enjoined 
at  flrat.  On  the  evening  of  this  fast-day- i.  c.  Ihe 
one  closing  the  13tb  of  Adar  and  introducing  the  14th, 
as  soon  aa  the  stars  appear— the  festival  commences, 
when  the  candles  are  lighted,  and  all  the  Israelites  resort 
to  the  synagogue,  where,  after  the  evening  service,  the 
book  of  Esther,  called,  car'  Itoxhvi  '^  Mrgilioh  (J^V^, ' 
Ike  Roll),  is  read  by  the  pnelector.  Before  commenciiig 
to  read  it  he  pronounces  the  following  benediction: 
"  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  uni- 
Terse,  who  hast  sanctiHed  us  with  thy  commandments, 
and  bast  enjoined  us  to  read  the  tlegillab '.  Blessed  art 
tbon,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  tbe  universe,  who  bast 
wrought  miracles  for  our  forefatbeia  in  those  days  and 
at  this  time.  Blessed  art  tbon,  O  Lord  onr  Uoil,  King 
of  tbe  universe,  who  hast  preserved  us  alive,  sustained  j 
UB,  and  brought  na  to  this  season!"  Tb^  Megillah  is  . 
then  read.  The  prelector  reads  m  a  histrionic  manner,  \ 
suiting  his  tnnes  and  gestures  to  the  changes  in  the  : 
subject-matter.     As  ofien  as  he  pronounces  the  name  , 
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of  Haman  the  congregation  stamp  on  the  floor,  saying, 
"Let  his  name  be  blotted  ouU  Tbe  name  of  the  wicked 
shall  rot  1"  while  the  children  spring  rattles.  The  pas- 
sage in  which  the  names  uf  Hainan  and  his  sons  occnt 
(Eath.  ix,  7,  9)  is  read  very  rapidly,  and  if  possible  iu 
one  breath,  lo  signify  thai  they  were  all  hanged  at  Iha 
same  time,  the  congregation  stamping  and  rattling  all 
tbe  lime.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  this  pasaage  is  writ* 
ten  in  the  &ISS.  in  larger  letters  than  the  rest,  and  thai 
the  names  are  arranged  under  one  another.  After  the 
Megillah  is  read  through,  the  whole  congregation  ex- 
claim,"Curaedbe  Haman;  blesscdbeMordecai.  Cursed 
be  Zuresh  (the  wife  of  Haman);  blessed  be  Esther. 
Cursed  be  all  idolaurg;  blessed  be  all  Iiraelitea,  and 
blessed  be  Harbonah  who  hanged  Haman."  The  vol- 
ume is  tben  solemnly  rolled  up.  Lastly,  the  following 
benediction  is  pronouncctl  by  the  reader:  "Blessed  art 
[hou,  O  LonI  our  God,  King  of  the  universe,  who  hast 
deil  our  contest,  judged  our  cause,  hast  avenged 
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bast  delivered  us  from  our  oppressors.  Blessed  art  thou 
who  liast  delivered  (liy  people  from  all  (heir  oppressors, 
thou  Lord  of  salvation !"  Ail  go  home  and  partake  of  a 
repast  said  to  consist  mainly  of  milk  and  eggs. 

Oil  the  morning  of  the  Utb  of  Adar  tbe  Jews  again  re- 
sort to  the  synagogue,  insert  several  appoJLited  prayers 
into  the  ordinary  daily  ritual ;  Exod.  xvii,  8-16  is  read 
as  the  lesson  from  the  lav,  which  relates  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Amalekites,  (he  people  of  Agag  (1  Sam.  xv, 
8),  [he  auK«sed  ancestor  of  Haman  (Esth.  iii,  I),  and 
the  Megillah  or  tbe  Book  of  Esther  as  the  Ilaphlarah, 
under  Ihe  same  circumstances  as  those  of  the  previous 
evening.  The  rest  of  the  festival  is  spent  in  great  re- 
joicni;;>:  presents  are  sent  backwards  and  forwards 
amung  friends  and  relations,  and  giru  are  liberally 
forwarded  to  the  poor.     Games  of  all  sorts,  wilh  danc- 
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nected  with  tbe  occasion,  sometimes  takes  place, 
men  frequently  put  on  female  al  tire,  declaring  that  tbe 
fcsiivitiea  of  I'urim,  according  to  Eelh.  \\,  22,  suspend 
the  law  of  Deut.  iiii,  G,  which  forbids  one  sex  to  wear 
the  dress  of  the  other.  A  dainty  meal  then  follows, 
Bometimea  with  a  free  indulgence  of  xine,  both  un- 
mixed and  mulled.  According  to  the  Gemara  {Migtlla, 
vii,  2),  "  tenetur  homo  in  fe»lo  Purim  co  usque  inebri- 
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ari,  nt  nullum  ducrimen  norit  inter  maledictionem  Ha- 
manis  et  benedictionem  Mardoduei.** 

From  the  canons  which  obtained  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  we  learn  that  the  Megillah  had  to  be  written 
in  Hebrew  characters,  on  good  parchment,  and  with  ink 
(Mishna,  MegiUa,  ii,  2)  ;  that  if  the  14th  of  Adar  feU 
on  a  Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  the  inhabitants  of  villages 
read  the  Megillah  on  the  Monday  in  advance,  or  on 
Thursday,  because  the  countiy  people  came  to  town  to 
attend  the  markets  and  the  synagogues  in  which  the 
law  was  read  and  tribunals  held  (^MegiUaj  i,  1-3) ;  that 
any  one  was  qualified  to  read  it  except  deaf  people, 
fools,  and  minors  {ibid,  ii,  4),  and  that  it  was  lawful  to 
read  it  in  a  foreign  language  to  those  who  understood 
foreign  languages  {ibid,  ii,  1).  But  though  the  Mishna 
allows  it  to  be  read  in  other  languages,  yet  the  Megillah 
is  generally  read  in  Hebrew. 

The  rejoicings  continue  on  the  15th,  and  the  festival 
terminates  on  the  evening  of  this  day.  During  the 
whole  of  the  festival  the  Jews  may  engage  in  trade,  or 
any  labor,  if  they  arc  so  inclined,  as  there  is  no  prohibi- 
tion against  it.  When  the  month  Adar  used  to  be 
doubled,  in  the  Jewish  leap-year,  the  festival  was  re- 
peated on  the  14th  and  15th  of  the  second  Adar. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Jews  were  tempted  to  associ- 
ate the  Christians  with  the  Persians  and  Amalekites  in 
the  curses  of  the  synagogue  (see  Cod,  Theodot,  xvi,  8, 
18).  Hence  probably  arose  the  popularity  of  the  feast 
of  Pnrim  in  those  ages  in  which  the  feeling  of  enmity 
was  so  strongly  manifested  between  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians. Several  Jewish  proverbs  are  preserved  which 
strikingly  show  the  way  in  which  Purim  was  regarded, 
such  as,  **  The  Temple  may  fail,  but  Purim  never ;" 
<«The  Prophets  may  fail,  but  not  the  Megillah."  It 
was  said  that  no  books  would  survive  in  the  Messiah's 
kingdom  except  the  law  and  the  Megillah.  This  af- 
fection for  the  book  and  the  festival  connected  with  it 
is  the  more  remarkable  because  the  events  on  which 
they  are  founded  affected  only  an  exiled  portion  of  the 
Hebrew  race,  and  because  there  was  so  much  in  them 
to  shock  the  principles  and  prejudices  of  the  Jewish 
mind.  So  popular  was  this  festival  in  the  days  of 
Christ  that  Josephus  tells  us  that,  "  even  now,  all  the 
Jews  that  are  in  the  habitable  earth  keep  these  days 
festivals,  and  send  portions  to  one  another"  (.4  nf,  xi,  6, 
13),  and  certainly  its  popularity  has  not  diminished  in 
the  present  day. 

III.  Did  Christ  celebrate  (his  Feast  f —It  was  first 
suggested  by  Kepler  that  the  ioprij  tuv  'loviaiwv  of 
John  V,  1  was  the  feast  of  Purim.  The  notion  has 
been  confidently  espoused  by  Pctavius,  Outram,  Lam\', 
Hug,  Tholuck,  LUcke,  Olshausen,  Sticr,  Wicseler,  Winer, 
and  Anger  (who,  according  to  Winer,  has  proved  the 
point  beyond  contradiction),  and  is  favored  by  Alford 
and  EUicott,  The  question  is  a  difficult  one.  It  seems 
to  be  generally  allowed  that  the  opinion  of  Chrysostom, 
Cyril,  and  most  of  the  fathers,  which  was  taken  up  by 
Erasmus,  Calvin,  Beza,  and  Bengel,  that  the  feast  was 
Pentecost,  and  that  of  Cocceius,  that  it  was  Tabeinacles 
(which  is  countenanced  by  the  reading  of  one  inferior 
MS.),  are  precluded  by  the  general  course  of  the  nar^ 
rative,  and  especially  by  John  iv,  35  (assuming  that 
the  words  of  our  Lord  which  are  there  given  were  spok- 
en in  seed-time)  compared  with  v,  1.  The  interval  in- 
dicated by  a  comparison  of  these  texts  could  scarcely 
have  extended  beyond  Nisan.  The  choice  is  thus  left 
between  Purim  and  the  Passover. 

The  principal  objections  to  Purim  are,  (a)  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  go  up  ti>  Jerusalem  to  keep  the  festi- 
val ;  (6)  that  it  is  not  very  likely  that  our  Lord  would 
have  made  a  point  of  paying  especial  honor  to  a  festi- 
val which  appears  to  have  had  but  a  very  small  relig- 
ious element  in  it^  and  which  seems  rather  to  have  been 
the  means  of  keeping  alive  a  feeling  of  national  revenge 
and  hatred.  It  is  alleged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  our 
Lord's  attending  the  feast  would  be  in  harmony  with 
his  deep  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  the  Jewish 


people,  which  went  further  than  his  merely  **  fulfilling 
all  righteousness"  in  carrying  out  the  precepts  of  the 
Mosaic  law.  It  is  further  urged  that  the  narrative  of 
John  is  best  made  out  by  supponng  that  the  incident 
at  the  pool  of  Bethesda  occurred  at  the  festival  which 
was  characterized  by  showing  kindness  to  the  poor, 
and  that  our  Lord  was  induced,  by  the  enmity  of  the 
Jews  then  evinced,  not  to  remain  at  Jerusalem  till  the 
Passover,  mentioned  John  vi,  4  (Stier). 

The  identity  of  the  Passover  with  the  feast  in  ques- 
tion has  been  maintained  by  Ireneus,  Eusebius,  and 
Theodoret,  and,  in  modem  times,  by  Luther,  Scaliger, 
Grotius,  Uengstenbeig,  Gresswell,  Neander,  Tholuck, 
Robinson,  and  the  majority  of  commentators.  The 
principal  difficulties  in  the  way  are,  (a)  the  omission 
of  tbe  article,  involving  the  improbability  that  the 
great  festival  of  the  year  should  be  spoken  of  as  ''a 
feast  of  the  Jews ;"  (b)  that  as  our  Lord  did  not  go  up 
to  the  Passover  mentioned  John  vi,  4,  he  must  have 
absented  himself  from  Jerusalem  for  a  year  and  a  half, 
that  is,  till  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  (John  vii,  2). 
Against  these  points  it  is  contended  that  the  applica- 
tion of  ioprfi  without  the  article  to  the  Passover  is 
countenanced  by  Matt,  xxvii,  15 ;  Luke  xxiii,  17  (comp. 
John  xviii,  39) ;  indeed,  it  makes  but  little  difference 
in  Hellenistic  Greek  whether  the  article  is  present  or 
absent  with  a  noun  thus  in  regimen  with  a  following 
genitive ;  that  it  is  assigned  as  a  reason  for  his  staging 
away  from  Jerusalem  for  a  longer  period  than  usual, 
that  "  the  Jews  sought  to  kill  him"  (John  vii,  1 ;  cf.  v, 
18);  that  this  long  period  satisfactorily  accounts  for 
the  surprise  expressed  by  his  brethren  (John  vii.  3) ; 
and  that,  as  it  was  evidently  his  custom  to  visit  Jeru- 
salem once  a  year,  ho  went  np  to  the  feast  of  Taber- 
nacles (vii,  2)  instead  of  going  to  the  Passover.  A 
still  more  conclusive  argument  in  favor  of  the  Passover 
is  the  use  of  the  peculiar  epithet  d(VT(p6irpwroc  in  Luke 
vi,  1,  for  the  Sabbath  following,  which  can  mean  no  other 
than  that  occurring  after  the  I*aschal  week.  Moreover, 
the  fact  of  the  ripe  but  unharvested  barley  at  that 
time  leads  to  the  same  conclusion.    See  Passoykr. 

The  arguments  on  one  aide  are  best  set  forth  by 
Stier  and  Olshausen  on  John  v,  1,  by  Kepler  {Echgm 
Chronica,  Frankfort,  1615),  and  by  Anger  {De  Temp,  in 
A  ct,  Apost,  i,  24) ;  also,  in  Hug's  Introd.  (pt.  ii,  §  64),  and 
in  Lllcke's  Comment,  on  8U  John*s  Gospel  (see  the  Eng- 
lish translation  of  LUcke's  Dissertation  in  the  appendix 
to  Tittmann's  MeUtemata  Saa'a,  or  a  Commentary  on 
St,  JokiCs  Gospel,  in  Bib,  Cabinet^  vol.  xlv)  ;  those  on 
the  other  side,  by  Hengstenberg  {Christohgy  voL  ii, 
^  On  the  Seventy  Weeks  of  Daniel,"  p.  403-414,  EngL 
transL,  Washington,  1839) ;  Robinson,  Harmony,  note 
on  the  "  Second  Passover;"  and  Neander,  Life  of  Christ, 
§  148.  See  also  Lightfoot,  Kuinbl,  and  Tholuck,  on 
John  ▼,  1,  and  Gresswell,  Diss,  viii,  vol.  ii ;  Ellicott 
LecLlSb, 

IV.  Ltferotere. — See  Carpzov,  App,  Crit,  iii,  11 ;  Re- 
land,  Ant,  iv,  9;  Schickart,  Purim  site  Bacchanalia 
Judaorum  (CnL  Sac.  iii,  cot  1184) ;  Buxtorf,  Syn,  Jud, 
zxix.  The  Mishnical  treatise  MegiUa  contains  direc- 
tions respecting  the  mode  in  which  the  scroll  should  be 
written  out  and  in  which  it  should  be  read,  with  other 
matters,  not  much  to  the  point  in  hand,  connected  with 
the  service  of  the  synagogue.  See  also  Staubcn,  La 
Vie  Juive  en  Alsace ;  Mills,  British  Jews,  p.  188 ;  Ax* 
enfeld,  Betnu^ten  Qt'nilD  b?  (Erhing.  1807) ;  Bibk 
Educator,  iii,  26.    See  Esther. 

Pmitans,  a  name  given  to  a  large  party  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  complained  that  the 
Reformation  in  England  was  left  in  an  imperfect  state, 
many  abuses  both  in  worship  and  discipline  being  still 
retained.  The  name  Puritans  was  derived  from  tbe 
frequent  assertion  of  those  who  composed  the  party 
that  the  Chureh  of  England  was  corrupted  with  tbe 
remains  of  popery,  and  that  what  they  desired  was  a 
^  pnre"  system  of  doctrine  and  disdpline ;  but  the  Eng* 
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lUh  word  ^*  Puritans"  happens  accidentally  to  represent 
the  Greek  name  **Gathari'*  which  had  been  assumed 
by  the  Novatians,  and  which  had  been  adopted  in  Ger- 
many during  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  vernacular  form 
*<KetzeT"  for  the  Albigenses  and  other  opponents  of 
the  Church.  It  first  came  into  use  as  the  designation 
of  an  English  Church  party  about  the  year  1564  (Ful- 
ler, CA.  liiit,  ix,  66),  but  after  a  few  years  it  got  to  be 
used  also  as  inclusive  of  many  who  had  separated  from 
the  Church  of  England.  It  was  gndnaUy  superseded 
as  regards  the  latter  by  the  names  of  their  various 
sects,  as  Independents,  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  etc,  and 
as  regards  the  former  by  the  term  "Nonconformists." 
At  a  still  later  time,  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  cen- 
tuiy,  the  Church  Puritans  were  represented  by  "  Low- 
Churchmen,"  and  the  Non-Church  Puritans  by  "  Dis- 
senters." 

The  presence  of  a  Puritan  party  in  the  Church  of 
England  is,  however,  traceable  for  two  centuries  before 
the  name  of  "  Puritan"  was  assumed.  In  the  14th  cen- 
tury the  common  people  had  become  alienated  from 
their  parish  priests  by  the  influence  of  the  friars,  who 
had  authority  from  the  pope  to  preach  and  to  receive 
confessions  wherever  they  pleased,  and  quite  indepen- 
dently of  the  ordinary  clei^\  This  extra -parochial 
system  of  mission  clergy  weakened  the  hold  of  the 
Church  upon  the  populace  at  large;  and,  when  the 
friars  themselves  b^an  to  lose  their  influence,  aliena- 
tion from  the  clergy  developed  into  alienation  from  the 
Church.  Thus  arose  the  Lollards  of  the  loth  centu- 
ry, a  party  which  made  no  attempt  to  set  up  separate 
places  of  worship  or  a  separate  ministry,  but  which  in- 
troduced its  antisacerdotid  principles  into  many  parish 
churches,  and  made  many  of  the  clergy  as  strong  op- 
ponents of  the  existing  ecclesiastical  system  as  was 
Wycliffe  himself.  During  the  trying  times  of  the 
Reformation  the  party  thus  formed  was  largely  aug- 
mented by  those  whose  opposition  to  Romish  abuses 
had,  by  a  similar  excess,  developed  into  opposition  to 
the  whole  of  the  establbhed  ecclesiastical  system — men 
who  thought  that  *^pure"  doctrine  and  ''pure"  wor- 
ship could  only  be  attained  by  an  utter  departure  from 
all  that  had  been  believed  and  iiracticed  during  the 
times  when  the  Church  of  England  had  contracted  im- 
purities of  doctrine  and  worship  through  popish  influ- 
ences. 

While  Luther's  movement  was  at  its  height,  the  par- 
ty which  thus  became  the  progenitors  of  the  Puritans 
was  formed  into  a  society  under  the  name  of  "The 
Christian  Brethren,"  which  seems,  from  the  faint  view 
we  get  of  it,  to  have  been  very  similar  to  that  organ* 
ized  by  John  Wesley  two  centuries  later.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  Brethren  were  in  London,  but  they  had 
gained  a  footing  at  both  the  universities,  apparently 
among  the  undergraduates  and  younger  graduates.  As 
early  as  the  year  1523,  a  body  of  Cambridge  residento 
**  met  often  at  a  house  called  *  The  White  Horse'  to  con- 
fer together  with  others,  in  mockery  called  Germans, 
because  they  conversed  much  in  the  books  of  the  di- 
vines of  Grermany  brought  thence.  This  house  was 
chosen  because  those  of  King's  College,  Queen's  Col- 
lege, and  Su  John's  might  come  in  at  the  back  side 
and  so  be  the  more  private  and  undiscovered"  (Strype, 
Eodes,  Mem.  i,  668,  ed.  1822).  Among  those  mentioned 
as  so  meeting  are  the  names  of  Barnes,  Arthur,  Bilney, 
Latimer,  and  Coverdale,  familiariy  known  as  precursors 
of  the  Puritan  movement  in  Edward  VTs  and  queen 
Elizabeth's  reign.  A  few  years  later,  in  1527,  similar 
gatherings  ¥rere  detected  at  Oxford,  where  the  names 
of  Frith,  Tavemer,  Udal,  Farrar,  and  Cox,  Edward  YI's 
tutor,  are  found  among  those  who  met  together  for  the 
same  purpose  (ibid,  i,  569).  Among  the  Oxford  party 
the  men  of  Wolsey's  college  held  a  conspicuous*  posi- 
tion, and  his  leniency  towards  all  who  were  brought 
before  him  on  charges  of  heresy  was  very  striking. 

The  principles  which  were  developed  among  the 
more  extreme  section  of  these  eariy  Pnritans  may  be 


seen  by  an  extract  from  a  work  ¥rritten  by  William 
Tyndale  (himself  a  friar  and  a  priest),  who  wss  their 
representative  man.  Writing  of  the  ministerial  office, 
he  says:  "Subdeacon,  deacon,  priest,  bishop,  cardinal, 
patriarch,  and  pope  be  names  of  offices  and  service,  or 
should  be,  and  not  sacraments.  There  is  no  promise 
coupled  therewith.  If  they  minuter  their  ofllces  truly, 
it  is  a  sign  that  Christ's  Spirit  is  in  them ;  if  not,  that 
the  devil  is  in  them. . . .  O  dreamers  and  natural  beasts, 
without  the  seal  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  but  sealed  with 
the  mark  of  the  beast,  and  with  cankered  consciences, 
...  By  a  priest  understand  nothing  but  an  elder  to 
teach  the  younger,  and  to  bring  them  unto  the  full 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  Christ,  and  to  minister 
the  sacraments  which  Christ  ordained,  which  is  also 
nothing  but  to  preach  Christ's  promises. . . .  According, 
therefore,  as  every  man  believeth  God's  promises,  long- 
cth  for  them,  and  is  diligent  to  pray  unto  God  to  fulfil 
them,  so  is  his  prayer  heard ;  and  as  good  is  the  prayer 
of  a  cobbler  as  of  a  cardinal,  and  of  a  butcher  as  of  a 
bishop;  and  the  blessing  of  a  baker  that  knoweth  the 
truth  is  as  good  as  the  blessing  of  our  most  holy  father 
the  pope. . . .  Neither  is  there  any  other  manner  of  cer- 
emony at  all  required  in  making  our  spiritual  offioem 
than  to  choose  an  able  person,  and  then  to  rehearse  him 
his  duty,  and  give  him  his  charge,  and  so  put  him  in 
his  room"  {ObetL  of  Christ,  Man  [Park.  Soc.  ed.],  p. 
254-259). 

These  floating  elements  of  Puritanism  had,  however, 
very  little  compactness  and  unity  except  in  the  one 
particular  of  opposition  to  the  principles  and  practices 
which  then  prevailed  in  the  Church  of  England.  But 
in  the  latter  years  of  Henry  YIH's  reig^,  Calvin  was 
consolidating  a  system  of  doctrine,  worship,  and  ecclesi- 
astical discipline  which  was  exactly  calculated  to  unite 
in  a  wieldy  form  the  individual  panicles  which  had 
previously  been  comparatively  powerless  for  want  of 
cohesion.  Calvin  gained  some  personal  influence  in 
England  by  mesos  of  pertinacious  letters  addressed  to 
the  king,  the  protector  Somerset,  and  archbishop  Cran- 
mer;  but  the  principles  of  hu  sjrstem  were  chiefly 
propagated  through  the  introduction  of  some  of  his 
foreign  disciples  into  positions  of  influence  in  the 
Church  of  England.  Thus  an  Italian  named  Pietro 
Yermigli,  who  had  been  an  Augustinian  friar,  was  made 
regius  professor  of  divinity  at  Oxford,  and  is  known 
to  history  as  Peter  Blartyr  (q.  v.).  A  similar  appoint- 
ment was  made  at  Cambridge,  where  the  regius  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  was  a  German  named  Martin  Bucer 
(q.  v.),  who  had  been  a  Dominican  friar.  Paul  BUcher, 
or  Fagius,  a  companion  of  Bucer,  was  destined  for  the 
professorship  of  Hebrew  at  Cambridge,  but  died  in 
1549.  Bernard  Ochinns  (q.  v.),  ex -vicar -general  of 
the  Capuchin  friars  and  confessor  to  pope  Paul  III, 
came  from  Geneva  with  Peter  Martyr,  and  was  made 
canon  of  Canterbury,  being  afterwards  banished  from 
place  to  place  on  the  Continent  for  his  Socinianism  and 
his  advocacy  of  polygamy.  John  k  Lasoo,  the  Pole, 
was  an  inmate  of  Lsinbeth  Palace,  where  he  and  other 
foreigners  formed  a  kind  of  Calvinistic  privy  council  to 
Cranmer;  and  John  Knox  (A.D.  1505-72),  the  Scotch 
preacher,  was  at  one  time  carrying  out  his  duties  as 
chaplain  to  the  young  king,  and  at  another  going  on  a 
roving  commission  to  preach  down  the  Church  in  Nor- 
thumberland, Durham,  and  the  other  northern  counties 
(Jackson,  Work$t  iii,  278). 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  from  his  character  that 
Henry  YIII,  though  he  rescued  the  kingdom  from  the 
papal  yoke,  would  proceed  very  far  in  reforming  the 
religion  of  the  country.  His  successor,  however,  Ed- 
ward YI,  a  young  prince  of  earnest  piety,  was  likely, 
had  his  valuable  life  been  spared,  to  have  carried  out  a 
real  reform,  which  would  have  rendered  the  Church  of 
England  more  simple  in  her  ritual  and  more  strict  in 
her  discipline  than  she  has  ever  had  it  in  her  power  to 
be.  But  Mary  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  the  an- 
cient superstitions  were  restored.    Several  congrega- 
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tions  of  Grerman  Protestants,  fleeing  from  Continental 
persecution,  had  found  an  asylum  in  England.  One  of 
the  principal  of  these  vras  settled  in  London  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  John  k  Lasco,  a  man<  of  great  repute, 
the  friend  and  patron  of  Erasmus ;  while  another  Vras 
placed  by  the  duke  of  Somerset,  the  protector  during 
the  king's  minority,  at  Glastonbury,  upon  the  lands  of 
the  famous  monastery  then  recently  dissolved.  The 
influence  of  the  foreigners  in  matters  of  religion,  how- 
ever imperceptible,  must  have  already  been  such  as  to 
excite  suspicion,  for  they  were  commanded  to  leave 
the  kuigdom  without  delay.  Nor  did  they  retire  alone, 
A  furious  burst  of  persecution  drove  with. them  a  thou- 
sand Englishmen,  who  felt  that  to  remain  at  home  was 
to  incur  a  needless  hazard.  The  Low  Countries,  the  free 
cities  of  the  Rhine,  and  Switzerland  were  now  filled 
with  these  wanderers.  Frankfort,  Basle,  Zurich,  and 
Geneva  particularly  attracted  them ;  for  there  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformation  had  taken  the  strongest  hold, 
and  there  its  most  eminent  professors  dwelt.  Mingled 
with  these  were  the  leaders  of  the  Continental  Refor- 
mation. The  English  refugees  bad  constant  inter- 
course with  Calvin,  with  Gualter,  with  Peter  Martyr, 
and  John  k  Lasco,  and,  above  all,  with  Henry  Bullinger. 

On  the  death  of  Mary,  the  English  exiles  returned 
home,  "  bringing  nothing  back  with  them,"  says  Ful- 
ler, '^  but  much  learning  and  some  experience."  It  is 
likely  that  they  were  influenced  by  the  manners  of  the 
German  churches.  On  their  return  to  England,  the 
contrast  between  the  splendor  of  the  English  ceremoni- 
al and  the  simplicity  of  that  abroad  was  the  more  strik- 
ing. Their  opponents  never  ceased  to  attribute  much 
of  the  discontent  that  followed  to  the  Genevan  exile. 
**  They  were  for  the  most  part  Zwinglian-gospellers  at 
their  going  hence,'*  says  Ueylin,  ^  and  became  the  great 
promoters  of  the  Puritan  faction  at  their  coming  home." 
The  Puritans  themselves  were  never  unwilling  to  own 
their  obligations  to  the  German  Reformers,  still,  how- 
ever, founding  their  scruples  rather  upon  what  they 
themselves  conceived  to  be  the  absence  of  scriptural 
nimplicity  than  upon  the  practice  of  other  Christians. 
The  question  of  the  habits,  or,  as  it  has  since  been 
termed,  the  vestiarian  controversy  (q.  v.),  most  unset^ 
tied  them,  and  it  then  began  to  wear  an  anxious,  if  not 
a  threatening  aspect. 

It  was  urged  by  the  dissatisfied  party  that  the  im- 
position of  the  vestments  was  an  infringement  of  their 
Christian  liberty.  They  were  called  under  tho  Gospel 
to  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  and  no  outward 
forms  or  splendors  could  contribute  in  any  measure  to 
assist  the  devout  mind  in  a  service  so  spiritual  and  ex- 
alted. On  the  contrary,  the  tendency  of  these  official 
garments  was  to  distract  the  worshipper,  and  to  debase 
his  devotions  by  an  admixture  of  those  sentiments 
which  are  allowed  no  place  in  spiritual  things.  The 
Churoh  of  Christ  was  only  safe  in  its  simplicity,  and 
■iich  was  its  inward  glory  that  any  attempts  to  deco- 
rate could  but  in  fact  degrade  it.  They  objected,  too, 
that  the  vestments  against  which  they  were  contend- 
ing had  a  Jewish  origin,  and  belonged  not  to  the  Chris- 
tian ministry,  but  to  the  priesthood  of  the  house  of 
Aaron.  To  introduce  them  into  the  Church  of  Christ 
was  to  pervert  their  meaning.  They  were  a  part  of  the 
divinely  appointed  constitution  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
and  had  passed  away,  together  with  the  rest  of  its  fig- 
urative and  mystic  ceremonial. 

It  was  a  further  objection,  and  one  that  appealed  not 
only  to  divines  and  controversialists,  but  to  the  feelings 
of  the  common  people,  that  the  vestments  were  identi- 
cal with  all  the  superstitions  of  popery.  They  were 
looked  upon  as  the  badge  of  antichrist;  and  those  who 
wore  them  were  regarded  with  suspicion,  as  men  ei- 
ther indifferent  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  or  not 
yet  sufficiently  enlightened  as  to  the  danger,  and  in- 
deed the  sinfulness,  of  approaching  the  roost  distant 
omfines  of  a  system  which  ought  to  be  avoided  with 
alarm  and  horror.    **  If  we  are  bound  to  wear  popish 


apparel  when  commanded,  we  may  be  obliged  to  have 
shaven  crowns,  and  to  use  oil,  and  cream,  and  spittle, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  papistical  additions  to  the  ordi- 
nances of  Christ." 

The  accession  of  Elizabeth,  after  the  brief  but  bloody 
reign  of  Mary,  revived  the  hopes  of  those  who  had 
been  longing  for  a  day  of  more  complete  reformation. 
But  ic  soon  became  quite  apparent  that  the  queen, 
though  opposed  in  principle  to  popei^',  was  resolved, 
notwithstanding,  to  retain  as  much  show  and  pomp  in 
religious  matters  as  might  be  possible.  A  meeting  of 
convocation  was  held  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1562,  at  which  the  proposal  for  a  further  reformation 
was  seriously  discussed.  Six  alterations  in  particular 
were  suggested— the  abrogation  of  all  holidays  except 
Sabbaths  and  those  relating  to  Christ;  that  in  prayer 
the  minister  should  tiyn  his  face  to  the  people;  that 
the  signing  of  the  cross  in  baptism  should  be  omitted; 
that  the  sick  and  aged  shoyld  not  be  compelled  to 
kneel  at  the  communion ;  that  the  partial  use  of  the 
surplice  should  be  sufficient;  and  that  the  use  of  organs 
should  be  laid  aside.  By  a  majority  of  one,  and  that 
(he  proxy  of  an  absent  person,  these  proposed  altera- 
tions were  rejected. 

From  this  time  the  court  party  and  the  Reformers,  as 
they  may  be  termed,  became  more  decidedly  opposed 
to  each  other.  The  difference  in  their  views  is  well 
described  by  Dr.  Hetherington  in  his  History  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  ''The  main  question," says  he, 
"on  which  they  were  divided  may  be  thus  stated: 
whether  it  were  lawful  and  expedient  to  retain  in  the 
external  aspect  of  religion  a  dose  resemblance  to  what 
had  prevailed  in  the  times  of  popery,  or  not?  The 
court  divines  argued  that  this  process  would  lead  the 
people  more  easily  to  the  reception  of  the  real  doctrinal 
changes,  when  they  saw  outward  appearances  so  little 
altered,  so  that  this  method  seemed  to  be  recommended 
by  expediency.  The  Reformers  replied  that  this  tend- 
ed to  perpetuate  in  the  people  their  inclination  to  their 
former  superstitions,  led  them  to  think  there  was,  after 
all,  little  difference  between  the  Reformed  and  the  Pa- 
pal churches ;  and,  consequently,  that  if  it  made  them 
quit  popery  the  more  readily  at  present,  it  would  leave 
them  at  least  equally  ready  to  return  to  it  should  an 
opportunity  offer;  and  for  this  reason  they  thought 
it  best  to  leave  as  few  traces  of  popery  remaining  as 
possible.  It  was  urged  by  the  court  party  that  every 
sovereign  had  authority  to  correct  all  abuses  of  doctrine 
and  worship  within  his  own  dominions :  this,  they  as- 
serted, was  the  true  meaning  of  the  Act  of  Supremacy, 
and  consequently  the  source  of  the  Reformation  in  Eng- 
land. The  true  Reformers  admitted  the  Act  of  Suprem- 
acy in  the  sense  of  the  queen's  explanation  given  in 
the  Injunctions,  but  could  not  admit  that  the  conscience 
and  the  religion  of  the  whole  nation  were  subject  to  the 
arbitrary  disposal  of  the  sovereign.  The  court  party 
recognised  the  Church  of  Rome  as  a  true  Church,  though 
corrupt  in  some  points  of  doctrine  and  government ;  and 
this  view  it  was  thought  necessary  to  maintain,  for 
without  this  the  English  bishops  could  not  trace  their 
succession  from  the  apostles.  But  the  decided  Reform- 
ers affirmed  the  pope  to  be  antichrist,  and  the  Church 
of  Rome  to  be  no  true  Church ;  nor  would  they  risk  the 
validity  of  their  ordinations  on  the  idea  of  a  succession 
through  such  a  channel.  Neither  party  denied  that 
the  Bible  was  a  perfect  rale  of  faith ;  but  the  court  par- 
ty did  not  admit  it  to  be  a  standard  of  Church  govern- 
ment and  discipline,  asserting  that  it  had  been  left  to 
the  judgment  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  Christian  coun- 
tries to  accommodate  the  government  of  the  Church  to 
the  policy  of  the  State.  The  Reformers  maintained  the 
Scriptures  to  be  the  standard  of  Church  government  and 
discipline  as  well  as  of  doctrine;  to  the  extent,  at  the 
very  least,  that  nothing  should  be  imposed  as  necessary 
which  was  not  expressly  contained  in,  or  derived  from, 
them  by  necessary  consequence,  adding  that  if  any  dis- 
cretionary power  in  minor  matters  were  neceisar}*,  it 
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must  be  vested,  not  in  the  civil  magistnte,  but  in  the 
spiritual  office-bearers  of  the  Church  itself.  The  court 
Keformers  held  that  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Church 
for  the  four  <Mr  five  earliest  centuries  was  a  proper  stand- 
ard of  Church  government  and  discipline,  even  better 
suited  to  the  dignity  of  a  national  establishment  than 
the  times  of  the  apostles;  and  that,  therefore,  nothing 
more  was  needed  than  merely  to  remove  the  more  mod- 
em innovations  of  popery.  The  true  Reformers  wished 
to  keep  close  to  the  Scripture  model,  and  to  admit  nei- 
ther office-bearers,  ceremonies,  nor  ordinances,  but  such 
as  were  therein  appointed  or  sanctioned.  The  court 
party  affirmed  that  things  in  their  own  nature  indiffer- 
ent, such  as  rites,  ceremonies,  and  vestments,  might  be 
appointed  and  made  necessary  by  the  command  of  the 
civil  magistrates;  and  that  then  it  was  the  bounden 
duty  of  all  subjects  to  obey.  But  the  Reformers  main- 
tained that  what  Christ,  hail  left  indifferent  no  human 
laws  ought  to  make  necessary ;  and,  besides,  that  such 
rites  and  ceremonies  as  had  been  abused  to  idolatry, 
and  tended  to  lead  men  back  to  popery  and  supersti- 
tion, were  no  longer  indifferent,  but  were  to  be  rejected 
as  unlawful.  Finally,  the  court  party  held  that  there 
must  be  a  standard  of  uniformity,  which  standard  was 
the  queen's  supremacy  and  the  laws  of  the  land.  The 
Reformers  regarded  the  Bible  as  the  only  standard,  but 
thought  compliance  was  due  to  the  decrees  of  provin- 
cial and  national' synods,  which  might  be  approved  and 
enforced  by  civil  authority." 

From  this  contrast  between  the  opinions  of  the  two 
parties,  it  is  plain  that,  though  the  use  of  the  sacerdotal 
vestments  formed  the  rallying-point  of  the  whole  con- 
troversy, its  foundation  lay  deeper  than  any  mere  out- 
ward forms.  The  queen  gave  strict  orders  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  that  exact  order  and  uniformity 
should  be  maintained  in  all  external  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies. Nay,  so  determined  was  she  that  her  royal  will 
should  be  obeyed  that  she  issaed  a  proclamation  re- 
quiring immediate  uniformity  in  the  vestments  on  pain 
of  prohibition  from  preaching  and  deprivation  from  of- 
fice. Matters  were  now  brought  to  a  crisis  by  this  de- 
cided step  on  the  part  of  the  queen.  Multitudes  of 
godly  ministers  were  ejected  from  their  churches  and 
forbidden  to  preach  anywhere  else.  Uitherto  they  had 
sought  reformation  within  the  Church,  but  now,  their 
hopes  from  that  quarter  being  wholly  blasted,  they 
came  to  the  resolution  in  15^  to  form  themselves  into 
a  body  distinct  from  the  Church  of  England,  which 
they  regarded  as  only  half  reformed. 

Elizabeth  was  enraged  to  see  her  royal  mandate 
so  signally  set  at  naught.  The  suspended  ministers 
took  strong  ground,  and,  having  separated  from  the 
Church  as  by  law  established,  they  published  a  treatise 
in  their  own  vindication,  boldly  declaring  that  the  im- 
position of  mere  human  appointments,  such  as  the  wear- 
ing of  particular  vestments  by  the  clergy,  was  a  decided 
infringement  on  Christian  liberty,  which  it  was  not 
only  lawful  but  a  duty  to  resist.  In  the  face  of  perse- 
cution, and  under  threats  of  the  io}'al  displeasure,  the 
Puritans,  who,  since  the  Act  of  Uniformity  had  been 
passed,  in  1562,  were  sometimes  called  NonamfomUeU, 
continued  to  hold  their  private  meetings.  Their  first 
attempt  to  engage  in  public  worship  was  rudely  inter- 
rupted by  the  officers  of  justice,  and  under  color  of  law 
several  were  sent  to  prison  and  were  afterwards  tried. 
The  party,  however,  continued  to  increase,  and  so  in- 
fected were  the  younger  students  at  Cambridge  with 
the  Puritan  doctrines  that  the  &mous  Thomas  Cart- 
wright,  with  three  hundred  more,  threw  off  their  sur- 
plices in  one  day  within  the  walls  of  one  college. 

The  religious  condition  of  England  at  this  time  was 
truly  deplorable.  "The  Churchmen,"  says  Strype,  in 
his  £r{/e  of  Parker,  *'  heaped  up  many  benefices  upon 
themselves,  and  resided  upon  none,  neglecting  their 
cures;  many  of  them  alienated  their  lands,  made  un- 
reasonable leases  and  wastes  of  their  woods,  granted 
reveiaooB  and  advowsons  to  their  wives  and  children, 


or  to  others  for  their  use.  Churches  ran  greatly  into 
dilapidations  and  decays,  and  were  kept  nasty  and 
ffithy,  and  indecent  for  God's  worshipb  Among  the 
laity  there  was  little  devotion.  The  Lord's  day  was 
gniatly  profaned  and  little  observed.  The  common 
prayers  were  not  frequented.  Some  lived  without  any 
service  of  God  at  alL  Many  were  mere  heathens  and 
atheists.  The  queen's  own  court  was  a  harbor  for 
epicures  and  atheists,  and  a  kind  of  lawless  place,  be- 
cause it  stood  in  no  parish.  Which  things  made  good 
men  fear  some  sad  judgments  impending  over  the  na- 
tion." 

To  provide  a  remedy  for  the  ignorance  and  inefficien- 
cy of  the  clergy,  associations  were  established  in  differ- 
ent dioceses  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  '^prophesy- 
ings,"  as  they  were  called,  or  private  expositions  of 
difficult  passages  of  Scripture.  These  meetmgs,  how- 
ever, excited  the  jealousy  of  the  queen,  who  issued  an 
order  for  their  suppression.  The  Pariiament  seemed  to 
be  somewhat  disposed  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the 
Puritans,  and  in  1672  two  bills  were  passed  having 
that  object  in  view.  Encouraged  by  this  movement 
in  their  favor,  they  prepared  a  full  statement  of  their 
grievances  under  the  title  of  an  '^  Admonition  to  the 
Parliament  ;*"  and  in  this  document,  which  is  undentood 
to  have  been  the  production  of  Cartwright,  the  Parlia- 
ment was  urged  to  reform  the  churches.  Instead  of 
obtaining  redress,  several  of  the  leading  Puritans  were 
imprisoned  and  treated  with  great  severity.  The  de- 
cided opposition  which  the  queen  had  manifested  to  all 
reform  in  the  Church  finally  led  the  Puritans  to  sur- 
render all  hHipe  of  any  legislative'  act  in  favor  of  their 
views;  and  being  most  of  them  Presbyterians  in  prin- 
ciple, those  of  them  resident  in  London  and  its  neigh- 
borhood formed  themselves  into  a  presbytery,  although 
the  step  thus  taken  called  forth  from  the  queen  another 
proclamation  enforcing  uniformity. 

In  1572,  a  Presbyterian  Church  was  formed  and  a 
meeting-house  erected  at  Wandsworth,in  Surrey.  Field, 
the  lecturer  of  Wandsworth,  was  its  first  minister;  and 
several  names  of  consideration  with  the  Puritans,  in- 
cluding those  of  Traven  and  Wilcox,  were  among  its 
founders.  Presbyteries  were  formed  in  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  numerous  secret  meetings  were  held 
in  private  houses,  which  gave  more  alarm  to  the  gov- 
ernment, or  at  least  a  stronger  pretext  for  severity. 
Even  moderate  men  began  to  express  anxiety.  To 
meet  the  danger,  the  High  Court  of  Commission  was  now 
fint  put  in  motion.  It  empowered  the  queen  and  hei 
successors,  by  their  letten  patent  under  the  great  seal, 
to  authorize,  whenever  they  thought  fit,  and  for  as  long 
a  period  as  they  pleased,  a  commission  of  persons,  lay 
or  clerical,  to  exercise  all  manner  of  jurisdiction,  under 
the  queen  and  her  successors,  in  spiritual  things;  and 
**  to  order,  visit^  reform,  and  redress  all  heresies,  errors, 
schisms,  abuses,  contempts,  offences,  and  enormities 
whatsoever."  One  of  its  first  acts  was  the  violent  sup- 
pression of  the  Presbyterian  meeting  at  Wandsworth ; 
its  subsequent  labon  were  of  the  same  character.  Not^ 
withstanding  these  severities,  Puritanism  continued  to 
increase ;  for  the  persecution  which  does  not  extermi- 
nate a  religious  party  never  fails  to  strengthen  it.  And 
while  the  cause  was  gaining  strength  in  London,  it  was 
taking  firm  root  in  the  great  seats  of  learning. 

The  Puritans  were  now  effectually  separated  from 
the  Church  of  England,  and  were  organized  under  a 
different  form  of  Church  polity.  But  the  independent 
attitude  which  they  had  thus  assumed  rendered  them 
only  the  more  obnoxious  to  the  queen  and  the  High- 
Church  party.  Stronger  measures  were  accordingly 
adopted  to  discourage  them  and  destroy  their  infiuence; 
many  of  them  were  sUenoed,  imprisoned,  banished,  and 
otherwise  oppressed.  In  1580,  an  act  of  Parliament  was 
passed  prohibiting  the  publication  of  s\ich  books  ^or 
pamphlets  as  assailed  the  opinions  of  the  prelates  and 
defended  those  of  the  Puritans.  This  was  followed  in 
the  same  session  by  another  act  authorizing  the  inflic- 
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tion  of  heavy  fines  and  imprisonment  upon  those  who 
absented  themselves  from  **  church,  chapel,  or  other 
place  where  common  prayer  is  said  according  to  the 
Act  of  Uniformity." 

The  effect  of  these  harsh  and  rigorous  enactments 
was  to  render  the  Puritans  bolder  and  more  deter- 
mined. No  longer  limiting  their  complaints  against 
the  Established  Church  to  merely  outward  rites  and 
ceremonies,  some  of  them  even  went  so  far  as  to  re- 
nounce her  communion,  and  to  declare  her  as  scarcely 
entitled  to  the  name  of  a  Christian  Church.  Political 
discussion  broke  in  upon  religious  inquiry.  The  hie- 
rarchy was  assailed,  the  Prayer-book  vilified,  and  min- 
isteTB  who  had  been  silenced  for  their  irregularities 
were  listened  to,  perhaps  with  the  greater  satisfaction 
becau^  of  their  nonconformity,  in  the  prophesyings. 
The  general  religious  condition  of  the  country  mean- 
while suffered  greatly.  In  many  oounties  scarcely  one 
preacher  could  be  found.  In  some  dioceses  there  were 
two  or  three;  there  was  a  general  thirst  for  religious 
instruction,  but  the  people,  os  the  archbishop  told  the 
queen,  were  allowed  to  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge. 
Grindal  resolved  to  take  the  "  prophesy ings"  under  his 
own  care,  and  at  the  same  time  to  remove  the  causes 
of  objection.  He  therefore  forbade  the  introduction  of 
politics,  the  speaking  of  laymen,  or  ministers  sup- 
pressed, and  the  allusions,  hitherto  not  unfrequent, 
to  matters  of  government ;  and  instead  of  a  chairman 
elected  by  the  societies,  he  placed  the  meetings  for  the 
future  under  the  care  of  the  archdeacon,  or  of  some 
grave  divine  to  be  appointed  by  the  bishop.  Ten 
bishops  heartily  approved  of  t^e  primate's  decision,  and 
encouraged  the  prophesyings  in  their  dioceses.  But 
the  queen  regarded  them  with  great  dislike,  and  the 
court  resolved  on  their  suppression.  It  was  in  vain  the 
faithful  primate  remonstrated  with  the  queen.  ^'Alss! 
madam,  is  the  Scripture  more  plain  in  any  one  thing 
than  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ  should  be  plentifully 
preached?  I  am  forced,  with  all  humility,  and  yet 
plainly,  to  profess  that  I  caimot  with  safe  conscience, 
and  without  offence  to  the  majesty  of  God,  give  my 
assent  to  the  suppressing  of  the  said  exerciaes."  In 
vain  did  the  earl  of  Leicester  and  the  lord -treasurer 
Burleigh,  who  presented  the  remonstrance,  add  the 
weight  of  their  intercessions.  The  queen  was  enraged, 
and  the  primate,  who  was  old  and  sick,  was  ordered  to 
consider  himself  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house,  and  would 
probably  have  been  deprived  if  death  had  not  stepped 
in  to  his  release.  He  died  July  6, 1688.  Preaching 
fell  into  contempt,  and  the  Church  of  England  has  nev- 
er since  entirely  recovered  from  the  blow.  There  has 
always  since  this  event  been  a  party  in  the  Church 
which  has  regarded  this  divine  ordinance  with  real  or 
welUfeigned  contempt. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  the  extreme  section  of  the 
Puritan  party  was  Robert  Brown,  who  is  thought  to 
have  been  the  founder  of  the  Independent  or  Congre- 
gational Church  in  England.  See  Brownists.  The 
greater  number  of  the  Puritans,  however,  were  either 
lYesbyterians,  or  still  retained  their  connection  with 
the  Church  of  England.  But  in  all  circumstances  they 
were  the  objects  of  the  most  bitter  and  unrelenting  hos- 
tility on  the  part  of  Elizabeth.  The  tide  of  persecu- 
tion ran  high  and  strong.  In  vain  did  the  House  of 
Commons  attempt  to  throw  the  shield  of  their  protec- 
tion over  the  poor  oppressed  Puritans;  the  queen  was 
inexorable,  and  parliament  was  compelled  to  yield. 

In  this  state  of  matters  all  hope  of  a  legislative 
remedy  was  abandoned,  and  the  Puritan  ministers  set 
themselves  to  devise  plans  for  their  own  usefulness  and 
efficiency  as  Christian  teachers.  Although  many  of 
the  Puritans  thus  formed  separate  sects,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  them  still  continued  in  the  Church ;  and 
vary  subtle  measures  were  taken  by  some  of  their  lead- 
ers a  few  years  later,  under  Cartwright's  advice  and  di- 
rection, for  the  inoculation  of  the  country  with  Presby- 
terian principles  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  the  for- 


feiture of  their  benefices.  On  May  8, 1582,  sixty  cler- 
gymen from  the  eastern  counties  met  at  Cockfield,  in 
Suffolk,  of  which  parish  one  of  them — ELnewstnb — ^waa 
vicar  (oddly  enough,  Cockfield  is  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  Hadleigh,  where  the  eariiest  plans  of  the  Trac- 
tarians  were  laid),  to  consult  about  the  ordinary  Puri- 
tan platform — **  apparel,  matter,  form,  days,  fastings,  in- 
junctions," etc.  They  adjourned  to  Cambridge,  and 
from  thence  to  London,  "  where  they  hoped  to  be  con- 
cealed by  the  general  resort  of  the  people  to  Parlia- 
ment." At  length,  under  the  guidance  of  Cartwright, 
the  late  Margaret  professor,  and  of  Travers,  afterwards 
Hooker*s  opponent,  and  who  was  at  the  time  domestic 
chaplain  and  tutor  in  the  family  of  lord  Burleigh,  this 
convocation  of  Puritan  clergy  framed  the  following 
systematic  plan  for  grading  their  new  system  on  that 
of  the  Church.  The  document  is  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  be  given  at  full  length : 
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ConcertUng  MinitUf. — Let  no  man,  though  he  be  a 
university  man,  offer  hfanself  to  the  mlnleti  y :  nor  let 
any  man  take  upon  him  an  uncertaiu  and  vague  minis- 
try, though  it  be  offered  unto  him. 

"Bnt  Fuch  as  be  called  to  (he  mlolstry  by  some  certain 
Chnrcb,  let  them  impart  it  nnto  that  Clasns  or  Conference 
whereof  themselves  are,  or  else  nnto  some  greater  Church 
assembly;  and  if  Mich  ahall  be  found  fit  by  them,  then  let 
them  be  commended  by  their  letters  nuto  the  biBnop,  that 
they  may  be  ordained  miulMers  by  him. 

"Those  ceremonies  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
which,  being  taken  from  popery,  are  in  controversy 
ought  to  be  omitted  and  given  over,  if  it  may  be  done 
without  danger  of  being  put  from  the  ministry.  But  If 
there  be  any  imminent  danger  to  be  deprived,  then  ibis 
matter  must  be  communicated  to  the  Classls  iu  which 
that  Charch  is,  that  by  the  Judgment  thereof  it  may  be 
determined  what  ought  to  be  done. 

*' If  subscription  to  the  Articles  of  Bellgion  and  to  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  shall  be  again  urged,  it  Is 
thought  that  the  Book  of  Articles  mav  be  subscribed 
nnto,  according  to  the  statutes  18  Eliz.,  that  is,  unto  snch 
of  them  onlv  as  contain  the  sum  of  Christian  faith  and 
doctrine  of  toe  sacraments.  But,  for  many  weighty  causes, 
neither  the  rest  of  the  Articles  iu  that  book  nor  the  Book 
of  Common  Praj'er  mav  be  allowed ;  no,  thongh  a  man 
should  be  deprived  of  liia  miuistrv  for  it 

^^Ccneeming  ChurehtearUena, — It  seemcth  that  chnrch- 
wardens  and  collectors  for  the  poor  might  be  thus  turned 
into  elders  and  deacons. 

**When  they  are  to  be  chosen,  let  the  Church  have 
warning  Afteen  days  l)efore  of  the  time  of  elections,  and 
of  the  ordinances  of  the  realm ;  but  especially  of  ChrisCs 
ordinance  touchlns  appointing  of  watcliroen  and  over- 
seers in  his  Chorcn,  who  are  to  foresee  that  none  offence 
or  scandal  do  arise  iu  the  Chnrch ;  and  if  any  such  hap- 
pen, that  by  them  it  be  dnly  abolished. 

**0/  Collectore  for  the  Poor,  or  Deaetma.— And  touching 
deacons  of  both  sorts — via.,  men  and  women— the  Chnrch 
shall  be  monished  what  is  required  by  the  apostle ;  and 
that  they  are  not  to  choose  men  of  cnstom  and  of  conrse. 
or  of  riches,  but  for  their  faith,  zeal,  and  integrity;  and 
that  the  Church  is  to  pray,  iu  the  meantime,  to  be  so  di- 
rected that  they  make  choice  of  them  that  be  meet. 

**  Let  the  names  of  snch  as  are  chosen  be  published  the 
next  Lord's  dav,  and  after  that  their  duties  to  the  Church, 
and  the  Church's  towards  them,  shall  be  declared ;  then 
let  them  he  received  unto  the  ministry  to  which  they  are 
chosen  with  the  general  prayers  of  the  whole  Chnrcb. 

"(y  CZcMsea.— The  brethren  arc  to  be  requested  to  or* 
dain  a  distribution  of  all  chnrches,  according  to  these 
rules  in  that  behalf  that  are  set  down  in  the  Synodieal 
Bieclpline,  touching  classical,  provincial,  comitlal,  or  of 
commencements  and  assemblies  for  the  whole  kingdom. 

"The  Classes  are  to  be  reqnired  to  keep  acts  of  memo- 
rable matters,  which  they  shall  see  delivered  to  the  comi- 
tlal aasembly,  that  from  thence  they  may  be  brought  by 
the  provincial  assembly. 

"They  are  to  deal  earnestly  with  patrons  to  present  fit 
men  whensoever  any  Chnrch  is  fhlleu  void  in  thatClsnIs. 

"The  comitlal  assembliea  are  to  be  admonished  to 
make  collectioua  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  of  sdiol- 
ars,  bnt  especially  for  the  relief  of  such  ministers  here  as 
are  put  out  for  not  subscribing  to  the  articles  tendered 
by  tne  bishops;  also  for  relief  of  Scottish  ministers  and 
others,  and  for  other  profitable  and  necessary  uses. 

"All  the  provincial  synods  must  continually  aforehsnd 
foresee  In  due  time  to  appoint  the  keeping  or  their  next 
provincial  synods,  and  for  the  sending  of  chosen  persons 
with  certaiu  instructions  nnto  the  national  synod,  to  be 
holdcn  whensoever  the  Parliament  for  the  kingdom  shall 
be  called,  and  at  some  certain  time  every  vear"  (Ztenper- 
ouM  i\)si(ums  and  Frooeeding%  [1898]*  p.4«:*NeaI,  HUH,  qf 
the  FuriUma,  1, 346). 

A  Book  of  Discipline  was  prepared  for  their  direc- 
tion in  their  pastoral  work;  and  this  document  waa 
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subscribed  by  upwards  of  fire  hundred  of  the  most  de- 
Toted  ministers  in  England. 

The  High-Church  party  now  took  a  bold  step  in  ad- 
vance. Dr.  Bancroft,  in  a  sermon  which  he  preached 
at  Paul's  Cross,  Jan.  12,  1588,  maintained  the  divine 
right  of  bishops,  thus  exposing  the  Puritans  to  the 
charge  of  heresy.  The  promulgation  of  a  doctrine  so 
novel  and  startling  excited  the  utmost  commotion 
throughout  all  England.  Many  of  the  moderate  sup- 
porters of  episcopacy  were  not  prepared  to  coincide  in 
the  extreme  view  which  Dr.  Bancroft  had  taken,  and 
the  friends  of  royal  supremacy  were  alarmed  lest  the 
propagation  of  such  opinions  might  lead  to  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  queen's  prerogative  as  head  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  Puritans,  on  the  other  hand,  were  for 
a  considerable  time  disposed  to  treat  the  whole  matter 
with  ridicule,  and,  accordingly,  the  famous  Martin  Mar^ 
Prelate  tracts  were  issued  at  this  time,  characterized  by 
the  most  pungent  wit  and  caustic  satire,  levelled  against 
the  bishops  and  their  supporters.  These  anonymous 
pamphlets  were  circulated  in  great  numben  through- 
out the  country,  and  read  with  the  utmost  avidity  by 
all  cUsses  of  the  people.  The  authors  of  these  clever 
though  coarse  productions  were  never  discovered,  and 
their  damaging  effect  upon  the  High-Church  party  was 
only  arrested  by  the  seizure  of  the  printing-press  from 
which  thev  had  been  thrown  off. 

m 

But  the  evil  which  Bancroft  wrought  was  not  limit- 
ed to  the  extravagant  assertion  of  the  divine  right  of 
episcopacy ;  he  persecuted  the  Puritans  with  such  re- 
lentless fury  that  in  one  year  three  hundred  ministers 
were  silenced,  excommunicated,  imprisoned,  or  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  country.  An  act  was  passed  for 
the  suppression  of  conventicles  on  pain  of  perpetual 
banishment  In  short,  throughout  the  whole  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  Puritans  were  assailed  with  the  most 
cruel  persecution  in  almost  every  conceivable  form.  At 
length,  as  the  life  of  the  despotic  queen  approached  its 
close,  the  hopes  of  the  oppressed  and  down -trodden 
party  began  to  revive.  The  throne,  when  vacant,  was 
likely  to  be  filled  by  James  YI  of  Scotland,  whose  edu- 
cation in  a  Presbyterian  country,  as  well  as  his  avowed 
preference  for  a  Presbyterian  Church,  was  likely  to 
predispose  him  to  favor  their  views. 

March  24, 1603,  queen  Elizabeth  died,  and  the  Scot- 
tish king  was  proclaimed  sovereign  of  England.  The 
Puritans  lost  no  time  in  taking  steps  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  new  king  to  the  heavy  grievances  under 
which  they  had  long  labored.  As  James  was  travel- 
ling southwards  to  take  possession  of  the  English 
throne,  a  document,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Millenary  Petition,  was  put  into  his  hands,  in  the 
preamble  of  which  the  petitioners  declared — and  hence 
the  name — ''  That  they,  to  the  number  of  more  than  a 
thousand  ministers,  groaned  under  the  burden  of  human 
rites  and  ceremonies,  and  cast  themselves  at  his  majes- 
ty's feet  for  relief."  This  petition  was  signed  by  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  ministers,  which  was  probably  about 
one  half  of  the  Puritan  ministers  in  England.  As  was 
to  have  been  expected,  the  prelatic  party  also  assailed 
the  royal  ear  with  plausible  statements  of  their  High- 
Church  viewflL  James  professed  to  have  a  peculiar 
skill  in  theological  debate,  and  by  way  of  appearing  to 
be  impartial,  he  arranged  a  public  discussion  of  the  con- 
tested points  to  take  place  in  his  presence  on  an  ap- 
pointed day.  This  is  well  known  as  the  HampUm 
Court  Conferenctt  which  ended  in  convincing  the  Puri- 
tans that  they  were  utteriy  mistaken  in  looking  for 
protection,  not  to  speak  of  favor,  from  the  new  monarch, 
who  had  evidently  become  a  sudden  convert  to  Epis- 
copacy, and  that,  too,  of  the  strongest  and  most  High- 
Church  character. 

James  had  no  sooner  ascended  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land than  he  began  to  manifest  a  disposition  to  be  stUl, 
more  tynnnical  and  despotic  than  even  Elizabeth  her- 
self had  been.  The  High  Commission,  which  had  long 
been  an  engine  of  the  most  cniel  oppression  against  the 


Puritans,  was  continued ;  subscription  to  canons  and  ar- 
ticles was  enforced  with  the  utmost  rigor,  and  those 
ministers  who  refused  to  subscribe  were  silenced  or  de- 
posed. Thus  insulted  and  oppressed,  both  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  dominant  party  in  the  Church,  the 
Puritans  felt  it  to  be  important  that  their  true  princi- 
ples should  be  thoroughly  understood  by  the  people^ 
With  this  view  a  treatise  was  published,  entitled  £ng- 
lUh  Puritanism,  which  afferded  a  full  and  impartial 
statement  of  their  peculiar  opinions. 

The  extent  to  which  James  was  disposed  to  push  the 
royal  prerogative  was  well  fitted  to  awaken  alarm  both 
in  the  Parliament  and  the  people.  Both  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty  were  evidently  in  danger,  and  Parlia- 
ment prepared  to  interfere  and  to  demand  redress  of 
grievances  which  had  now  become  intolerable.  *'  But 
the  king,"  sa3rs  Dr.  Hetherington,  **  met  all  their  re- 
monstrances and  petitions  for  redress  with  the  most 
lofty  assertions  of  his  royal  prerogative,  in  the  exercise 
of  which  he  held  himself  to  be  accountable  to  God  alone, 
affirming  it  to  be  sedition  in  a  subject  to  dispute  what 
a  king  might  do  in  the  height  of  his  power.  The 
Parliament  repeated  the  assertion  of  their  own  rights, 
accused  the  High  Commission  of  illegal  and  tyrannical 
conduct,  and  advocated  a  more  mild  and  merciful 
course  of  procedure  towanls  the  Puritans.  Offended 
with  the  awakening  spirit  of  freedom  thus  displayed, 
the  king,  by  the  advice  of  Bancroft,  dissolved  the  Par- 
liament, resolved  to  govern,  if  possible,  without  par- 
liaments in  future.  This  arbitrary  conduct  on  the 
part  of  James  aroused,  in  the  mind  of  England,  a  deep 
and  vigilant  jealousy  with  regard  to  their  sovereign's 
intentions,  which  rested  not  tiU,  in  the  reign  of  his 
son,  it  broke  forth  in  its  strength  and  overthrew  the 
monarchy." 

Deprived  of  all  hope  of  redress,  numbers  of  the  Puri- 
tans fled  to  the  Continent,  and  some  of  them,  having 
there  become  imbued  with  the  principles  of  Indepen- 
dency, returned  to  introduce  that  system  of  Church 
polity  into  England.  Thus  arose  a  body  of  Christians 
which  ere  long  assumed  a  prominent  place  both  in  the 
religious  and  political  history  of  the  kingdom.  Tho 
king,  though  a  professed  religionist,  was  still  more  a 
politician ;  and  so  completely  was  the  former  character 
merged  in  the  latter  that  he  had  come  to  rank  all  as 
Puritans  who  dared  to  limit  the  royal  prerogative  or 
to  uphold  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  as  es- 
tablished by  law  and  the  constitution  of  the  country. 
To  the  maintenance  of  despotism  in  the  State  he  added 
also  the  fostering  of  a  novel  theology  in  the  Church, 
avowing  his  hostility  to  the  Calvinistic  views  in  which 
he  had  been  reared  in  Scotland,  and  bestowing  his  fa- 
vors upon  those  of  the  English  clergy  who  were  begin- 
ning to  teach  Arminian  sentiments.  The  condition  of 
the  country,  both  in  a  political  and  religious  aspect,  was 
every  day  becoming  more  agitated,  and  matters  were 
fast  ripening  for  a  great  national  convulsion,  when  tho 
death  of  James,  in  1625,  and  the  accession  of  his  son 
Charles  I,  arrested  the  revolutionary  tendencies  for  a 
time.  Additional  cruelties,  however,  were  inflicted  upon 
the  Puritans  under  the  new  reign ;  fresh  ceremonies  of 
a  thoroughly  Romish  character  were  introduced  by  Laud 
with  the  royal  sanction ;  and,  in  consequence,  numbers 
who  refused  to  conform  were  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in 
other  countries. 

A  few  years  before  the  new  reign  had  commenced, 
a  body  of  Puritans,  unable  longer  to  endure  the  perse- 
cution to  which  they  were  exposed,  had  embarked  as 
exiles,  seeking  a  new  home  on  the  western  shores  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  had  formed  a  settlement  in  New  Eng- 
land, destined  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  new  empire. 
This  colony  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers  (q.  v.)  received  vast 
aocesuons  in  consequence  of  the  arbitrary  measures  of 


Land.  An  association  for  promoting  emigration  to  New 
England  was  formed  on  a  large  scale.  Men  of  rank  and 
influence  and  ejected  Puritan  ministers  of  high  stand- 
ing encouraged  the  scheme,  and  a  grant  of  land  from 
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the  goveniment  was  applied  for.  The  king  iras  not 
opposed  to  the  design,  and  a  patent  was  obtained  for 
the  goveniment  and  company  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
Emigrants  to  the  namber  of  200  set  sail,  and,  landing 
at  Salem  in  1629,  established  a  new  colony  there. 
Next  year  1500  left  the  shores  of  England,  including 
many  both  of  wealth  and  education.  The  desire  for 
emigration  on  the  part  of  the  oppressed  Puritans  con- 
tinued to  gather  strength,  and  year  after  year  large 
numbers  of  them  proceeded  to  New  England.  Neal  al- 
leges that  had  not  the  civil  power  int«fered  to  check 
the  rage  for  emigration,  in  a  few  years  one-fourth  part 
of  the  property  of  the  kingdom  would  have  been  taken 
to  America.  But  the  government  became  alarmed,  and 
a  proclamation  was  issued  "  to  restrain  the  disorderly 
transporting  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  because  of  the 
many  idle  and  refractory  humors,  whose  only  or  prin- 
cipal end  is  to  live  beyond  the  reach  of  authority." 
Next  day  an  order  appeared  to  **stay  eight  ships  now 
in  the  river  of  Thames  prepared  to  go  for  New  England," 
and  the  passengers,  among  whom  was  Oliver  Crom- 
well, were  obliged  to  disembark.  Notwithstanding  the 
check  thus  given  to  emigration,  it  is  calculated  that 
during  twelve  years  the  emigrants  amounted  to  no  less 
than  21,000  persons. 

The  tyrannical  conduct  of  Charles  and  his  minions, 
both  in  the  government  and  the  Church,  soon  precipi- 
tated the  country  into  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war, 
which  ended  in  the  death  of  the  king  by  the  axe  of 
the  executioner,  and  in  the  establishment  of  the  Com- 
monwealth under  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell.  By 
the  act  of  Sept.  10,  1642,  it  was  declared  that  prel- 
acy should  be  abolished  in  England  from  and  after 
Nov.  5,  1648,  and  it  was  resolved  to  summon  togeth- 
er an  assembly  of  divines  in  order  to  complete  the 
necessary  reformation.  In  the  meantime,  various  en- 
actments were  passed  for  the  suppression  of  some  of 
the  most  crying  evils,  and  for  alTording  some  support 
to  those  Puritan  ministers  who  had  been  ejected  in 
former  times  for  nonconformity,  or  had  recently  suffer- 
ed from  the  ravages  of  the  king's  army.  It  was  a  re- 
ligious age;  and  though  the  people  had  trampled  the 
crown  beneath  their  feet,  they  showed  no  disposition  to 
depreciate  the  office  of  the  clergy.  During  the  beat 
of  the  war  the  Puritans,  who  almost  to  a  man  sided 
with  the  Parliament,  preached  to  large  congregations; 
and,  in  all  the  great  towns  at  least,  they  had  the  im- 
plicit ear  of  the  people.  Episcopacy  being  at  an  end, 
they  acted,  for  a  while,  according  to  the  dictates  of 
conscience  or  mere  taste;  the  surplice  was  generally 
laid  aside;  and  extempore  prayer  was  used  iu  the  par- 
ish churches  even  before  the  ordinance  of  Parliament 
appeared,  in  1645,  forbidding  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  The  old  Puritanism,  however,  was  now  pass- 
ing away.  A  generation  had  arisen  in  whose  eyes  the 
principles  of  Cartwright  were  crude  and  imperfect. 
They  no  longer  contended  against  the  forms  and  vest- 
ments, but  against  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Prelacy,  by  which  we  understand  the  epis- 
copacy titled  and  associated  with  civil  authority,  was 
detested ;  all  forms  of  prayer  were  decried ;  and  episco- 
pacy, even  in  its  mildest  forms,  was  thought  unscriptu- 
raL  Thus  Puritanism,  properly  so  called,  became  ex- 
tinct because  the  grounds  of  the  old  contention  no  long- 
er existed.  The  later  Puritans  appeared  and  immedi- 
ately fell  into  two  great  parties,  Presbyterians  (q.  v.)  and 
Independents  (q.  v.).  For  nine  months  after  the  passing 
of  the  act  for  the  abolition  of  prelacy  there  was  no  fixed 
and  legalized  form  of  Church  government  in  England 
at  all.  Even  Charles  had  consented  to  the  removal  of 
the  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords;  and  though  he 
had  not  sanctioned  the  abolition  of  the  hierarchy,  yet 
a  large  party  regarded  the  measure  as  called  for  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  oountrv.  In  this  state  of  matters 
the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines  was  convened, 
consisting  largely  of  Puritan  preachers  who  had  gradu- 
ally become  attached  to  Presbyterianism.    The  Inde- 


pendent or  Congregational  party  in  the  Assembly,  how- 
ever, though  few  in  point  of  number,  yet  bad  sufficient 
influence  to  prevent  presbytery  from  being  established 
in  England.  Throughout  the  days  of  the  Common- 
wealth Puritanism  existed  in  the  form  chiefly  of  Inde- 
pendency. On  Dec.  25, 1655,  Cromwell  issued  a  proc- 
lamation that  thenceforth  no  minister  of  the  Church 
of  England  should  dare  to  preach,  administer  the  sac- 
raments, or  teach  schools,  on  pain  of  imprisonment  or 
exile.  After  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II,  in  1662,  the 
name  of  Puritan  was  changed  into  that  of  iVbitoM- 
formittj  which  comprehended  all  who  refused  to  ob- 
serve the  rites  and  subscribe  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  obedience  to  the  Act  of  Uniform- 
ity. By  this  act  nearly  2000  ministers  of  the  Church 
of  England  were  ejected  from  their  charges  and  thrown 
into  the  ranks  of  Uie  Nonconformists  (q.  v.). 

It  may  be  proper  to  mention,  in  conclusion,  the  doc- 
trinal Puritans.  These  formed,  in  fact,  the  moderate 
Church  party  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Their 
leaders  were  bishops  Davenant,  Hall,  Williams,  and 
Carleton.  The  title  of  doctrinal  Puritans  was  fastened 
upon  them  by  the  Landian  party.  They  held  and 
taught  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  in  opposition 
to  the  sacramental  system  which  Laud  had  recently 
introduced.  They  entertained  no  scruples  as  to  the 
forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  which 
they  willingly  conformed.  But  they  rejected  with  in- 
dignation the  innovations  of  the  Laudian  party,  who, 
in  return,  branded  them  with  the  name  of  Puritansi 
It  was  an  entirely  new  application  of  the  word,  and 
one  against  which  they  did  not  fail  to  protest.  It 
seems  to  have  been  first  used  about  1625  by  bishop 
Montague  in  a  controversy  with  Carleton,  and  the  lat^ 
ter  exclaims,  ^  This  is  the  first  time  that  I  ever  heard 
of  a  Puritan  doctrine  in  points  dogmatical,  and  I  have 
lived  longer  in  the  Church  than  he  hath  done.  I 
thought  that  Puritans  were  only  such  as  were  factious 
against  the  buhops,  in  the  point  of  pretended  disci- 
pline ;  and  so  I  am  sure  it  hath  been  understood  in  our 
Church."  The  controversies  which  have  ever  since  ex- 
isted within  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of  England  now 
for  the  first  time  appeared.  The  construction  of  the 
baptbmal  offices  became  a  subject  of  contention,  and 
the  whole  question  of  bapUsmal  and  sacramental  grace. 
The  doctrinal  Puritans  adhered  to  the  ancient  forms  of 
worship,  and  for  doing  so  were  severely  harassed.  The 
Laudian  party  maintained  "  that  whatever  rites  were 
practiced  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  not  expressly 
abolished  at  the  Reformation,  nor  disclaimed  by  any 
doctrine,  law,  or  canon,  were  consistent  with  the  Church 
of  England."  Under  this  general  maxim  they  intio- 
dnced  a  multitude  of  ceremonies — such,  for  instance,  as 
bowing  to  the  east  and  placing  ci^dles  on  the  altar, 
now  gorgeously  decorated  once  more— which  had  long 
been  dismissed  as  badges  of  popery.  Thns  in  a  short 
time  a  difference  was  apparent  between  the  two  par^ 
ties  both  in  doctrinal  teaching  and  in  visible  forms. 
To  complete  the  quarrel,  the  Landians  were  of  the  Ar- 
minian  school,  while  the  doctrinal  Puritans  were  mod- 
erate Calvinists.  For  twentv  years  the  doctrinal  Pu- 
ritans  were  subjected  to  all  manner  of  annoyance;  but 
they  remained  steadfast  in  their  attachment  to  the 
Church,  and  when  the  storm  burst  upon  it  they  were 
exposed  to  all  its  fury.  They  took  no  share  in  Laud's 
convocation  of  1640,  and  greatly  disapproved  of  its  ar- 
bitrary measures.  But  the  popular  rage  made  no  dis- 
tinctions, and  the  Church  Puritans  suffered  just  as 
much  as  their  old  opponents  of  the  high  prelatic  party. 
The  Church  itself  was  overthrown;  and  in  the  dark- 
ness and  confusion  that  ensued  they  disappear  from 
sight  during  the  civil  war. 

The  literature  of  the  Puritans,  as  a  religious  party, 
consists  chiefly  of  controversial  and  practical  theology, 
and  in  both  its  ability  is  confessed  by  friend  and  foe. 
As  Whitgift  and  his  disciple  Hooker  exhaosted  the  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  episcopacy  and  a  litozgical  Chnrcfa, 
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80  did  Cartwright  and  Tntrera  that  in  behalf  of  Presby- 
terian discipline.  The  student,  after  a  wide  search 
among  the  combatants  of  later  times,  finds,  to  his  sui^ 
prise,  how  insignificant  are  all  their  additions  to  a  con- 
troversy opened,  and,  as  far  as  learning  and  argument 
can  go,  finally  closed,  by  the  earliest  champions  on  either 
side.  Of  the  practical  divinity  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  a 
large  proportion  was  contributed  by  the  Puritans.  The 
party  embraced  men  of  high  rank  and  general  educa- 
tion as  well  as  men  of  theological  learning ;  and  the  lit- 
erature of  the  age  bears  many  tokens  of  their  influence. 
If  we  descend  to  the  next  age,  the  names  of  the  great- 
est men  of  the  reigns  of  James,  Charles  I,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth present  themselves  as  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  connected  with  the  Puritans.  Selden,  White- 
lock,  Milton,  with  their  pens;  Rudyaid,  Hampden, 
Vane,  in  Parliament;  Owen,  Marshall,  Calamy,  Baxter, 
and  a  host  of  others,  in  the  pulpit ;  Cromwell,  Essex, 
and  Fairfax,  in  the  field— all  ranged  themselves  under 
the  Puritan  cause.  Never  was  a  party  more  distin- 
guished in  its  advocates;  never  was  a  cause  lost  amid 
more  hopeful  prospects,  or  when  to  human  eyes  its  tri- 
umph was  more  secure.  In  1650  it  was  at  the  summit 
of  its  pride  and  power,  with  the  Church  of  England  at 
its  feet.  Ten  years  afterwards  its  infiuence  had  passed 
away;  and,  in  the  persons  of  the  Presbyterians  who 
crossed  over  to  propitiate  the  young  king  at  Breda,  it 
was  submissively  pleading  for  its  life.  See  Zurich  Let- 
ters; Strype,  Life  of  Cranmerf  Paul),  Life  of  WhU- 
gift  J  Brook,  Memoir  of  Thomas  Cartwright ;  Hall, 
I/ard  Measure  and  Shalnng  of  the  Oliee  Tree ;  White- 
lock,  Memorials;  Speeches  in  this  Great  and  Happy 
Parliament f  1645;  History  of  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly ;  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Great  H^ellion ;  Neal, 
History  of  the  Puritans;  Heylin,  History  of  the  Refor* 
mation,  and  Life  of  Laud;  Grardiner,  History  of  the 
English  Revolution  (republished  in  the  excellent  series 
of  history  manuals  by  Scribner  dc  Co.,  New  York); 
Marsden,  Dictionary  of  Sedts  and  Heresies;  and  the  ex- 
haustive articles  in  Gardner,  Dictionary  of  Faiths,  and 
Blunt,  Dictionary  of  Historical  Theology,  both  of  which 
we  have  freely  used. 

Purity,  the  freedom  of  anything  from  foreign  ad- 
mixture ;  but  more  particularly  it  signifies  the  temper 
directly  opposite  to  criminal  sensualities,  or  the  ascen- 
dency of  irregular  passions.    See  Chastity. 

Purity  implies — 1.  A  fixed,  habitual  abhorrence  of 
all  forbidden  indulgences  of  the  flesh.  2.  All  past  im- 
purities, either  of  heart  or  life,  will  be  reflected  on  with 
shame  and  sorrow.  8.  The  heart  will  be  freed,  in  a 
great  measure,  from  impure  and  irregular  desires.  4. 
It  will  discover  itself  by  a  cautious  fear  of  the  least  de- 
gree of  impurity.  5.  It  implies  a  careful  and  habitual 
guard  against  everything  which  tends  to  pollute  the 
mind.  lu  the  relations  of  the  sexes  purity  was  strictly 
guarded  iu  the  early  Church.  It  needed  to  be  so,  for 
heathenism  around  it  was  one  mass  of  defllement,  as  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  satires 
of  Juvenal,  the  poems  of  Catullus,  Petronius  Arbiter, 
Johannes  Secundus,  etc,  abundantly  show.  Women 
were,  therefore,  forbidden  to  wash  in  the  same  bath 
with  men.  If  a  clergyman  bathed  with  women,  he 
was  to  be  deposed,  and  a  layman  so  guilty  was  to  be 
excommunicated.  A  man,  by  one  of  the  laws  of  Jus- 
tinian, might  divorce  his  wife  if  she  had  been  found 
bathing  with  men.  Certain  kinds  of  dancing  and 
songs  were  also  strictly  forbidden,  especially  at  mar- 
riage feasts,  for  they  were  the  remains  of  old  pagan 
obscenities.  Women,  also,  were  not  allowed  to  keep 
vigils  in  churches  under  pretence  of  devotion,  because 
the  practice  led  to  secret  wickedness,  as  the  council  of 
Elvira  intimates.  Lascivious  books  were  condemned, 
and  these  at  the  period  must  have  been  common. 
Stage-plays  were  no  less  put  under  ban.  Cyprian  says, 
*'  Adultery  was  learned  by  seeing  it  acted."  To  know 
what  this  means,  the  reader  has  only  to  be  referred  to 
the  English  comedies  of  the  reign  of  Charles  H.    The 


heathen  deities  in  those  primitive  times  were  brought 
upon  the  stage — the  wanton  Venus  and  the  rake  Jupi- 
ter—and men,  as  Cyprian  says  again,  *<  imitate  the  gods 
whom  they  worship."  The  impurities  of  the  stage 
were  virtually  the  ^  pomps  of  Satan,"  which  Christians 
renounced  at  baptism.  For  similar  reasons  intemper- 
ance was  reprobated.  "Drunkenness  and  lust,"  said 
Tertullian, "  are  two  devils  combining."  Changing  of 
their  respective  dresses  on  the  part  of  the  sexes  was 
also  condemned.  **  If  any  woman,"  said  the  council  of 
Gangra,  "on  pretence  of  living  a  religious  life,  take  the 
apparel  of  men,  let  her  be  anathema."  Similar  enact- 
ments may  be  found  in  more  recent  times.  "  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  by  their  act, 
July  19, 1649,  finding  that  scandal  and  abuse  arose  from 
promiBCuous  dancing,  do  therefore  discharge  the  same ; 
the  censure  is  referred  to  the  several  presbyteries."  By 
the  Church  discipline  of  France,  c.  xiv,  art.  27,  "  those 
who  make  account  to  dance,  or  are  present  at  dancing, 
after  having  been  several  times  admonished,  shall  be 
excommunicated  upon  their  growing  obstinate  and  re- 
bellious, and  all  Church  judicatures  are  to  see  this  act 
put  to  execution."  By  art.  26,  "  all  persons  who  wear 
habits  to  have  open  marks  of  dissoluteness,  shame,  and 
too  much  newness,  as  painting,  naked  breasts,  and  the 
like,  the  consistory  shall  use  all  possible  means  to  sup- 
press such  badges  of  immodesty  by  censures.  All  ob- 
scene pictures,  which  are  apt  to  dispose  and  incite  to 
unclean  thoughts  and  desires,  are  declared  to  be  most 
improper  furniture  for  the  houses  of  Christians,  and 
therefore  the  users  of  them  may  fall  under  Church 
censure,  if  they  be  not  removed."  See  Taylor,  Holy 
Living ;  Evans,  Sermons  on  the  Christian  Temper,  ser. 
28 ;  and  Watts,  Sermons,  ser.  27 ;  Meth,  Qu,  Rev.  April, 
1878,  art.  it  — Buck,  TheoL  Diet,  s.  v.;  Eadie,  Ecdes, 
Diet.  s.  V. 

Purkhiser,  Micah  Gilbert,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  Dom  in  Washington 
township,  Clermont  County,  O.,  Oct.  15, 1813.  In  his 
nineteenth  year  he  was  converted  at  a  camp -meet- 
ing, and  united  with  the  Church.  In  1834  he  was  li- 
censed to  preach,  and  in  the  following  year  joined  the 
travelling  connection  in  the  Ohio  Conference,  and  was 
appointed  to  Monroe  Circuit,  in  Michigan  Territory. 
During  the  year  he  rode  about  2000  miles,  preached 
nearly  200  times,  obtained  many  seals  to  his  ministry, 
and  for  his  living  received  the  modest  sum  of  $47  87^. 
His  next  appointment  was  to  Spring  Arbor  Circuit, 
His  next  charge  was  as  assistant  on  Georgetown  Cir- 
cuit, O.  Next  he  preached  on  the  West  Charge,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  then  removed  to  Batavia  Circuit,  where  he 
labored  two  years.  His  subsequent  appointments  were : 
1841,  Fulton,  Guyandotte,  W.  Va.;  Frankfort,  West 
Union,  Highland,  New  Lexington,  West  White  Oak, 
New  Richmond,  Goshen,  Clarksville,  Highland,  Lynch- 
burgh.  New  Market,  Union,  Miamisburgh  and  German- 
town,  New  Paris,  Highland,  and  Sinking  Springs.  At 
the  conference  of  1869  he  took  a  supernumerary  relation, 
and  he  died  April  29, 1875.  See  Minutes  of  Conferences, 
1875,  p.  114. 

Purmann,  Johann  G.,  a  German  theologian  and 
educator,  was  bom  Jan.  1, 1733,  at  Konigsberg.  After 
having  completed  his  studies,  in  1760  he  was  appointed 
co-rector  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  in  1770  rector 
of  the  gymnasium,  and  there  he  died,  Dec.  11,  1813. 
He  wrote,  ArchcBol(^iai  Georguxe  Spec,  de  Re  Rustica 
Veterum  Hebrceorum  (Fmnkf.-on-the-Main,  1786-87) : 
—Geschichte  des  Glaubens  an  einen  Gott  (ibid.  1795-96, 
2  pts.):  —  Fata  Doctrinal  de  Immortalitate  Animorum 
(ibid.  1798-1802,  6  pts.) :>-/)«  Paschate  Christ,  ex  An- 
tiquUate  (ibid.  1799) : — Narratio  de  Synodo  Ecdesiast, 
armo  794,  a  Carolo  M,  Francofurti  ad  Manum  habita 
(ibid.  1794,  2  pts.).  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theolog, 
Literatur,  p.  717  and  Index;  FUrst,  Bibl.  Judaica,  iii, 
124.    (B.P.) 

Pumer,  John  Milton,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
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Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Cecil  County,  Md^  March 
81, 1833.  He  was  converted  at  Elkton,  Md^  in  1854, 
and  was  for  some  time  engaged  in  business  at  Oxford, 
Pa.  In  1858  he  felt  called  to  preach,  and  was  made 
assistant  pastor  on  Lewistown  Circuit,  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  joined  the  Philadelphia  Conference,  and 
was  made  junior  preacher  on  Laurel  Circuit,  Del,  in 
1859,  and  on  Church  Creek  Circuit,  Md.,  in  1860.  In 
1861  and  1862  he  was  in  charge  on  Aries  Circuit,  Md. 
In  1863  and  1864  he  was  in  charge  on  Sharptown  Cir- 
cuit, Md.,  and  in  1865  was  appointed  junior  preacher 
on  Princess  Anne  Circuit,  Md.,  and  at  the  same  time 
attended  the  Biblical  Institute,  Concord,  N.  H.     In 

1866  he  was  in  charge  of  Atlantic  Circuit,  Ya.,  and  in 

1867  he  preached  in  Accomac  Circuit  for  a  short  time, 
whence  he  was  removed  by  the  presiding  elder  and  ap- 
pointed in  charge  of  Princess  Aime  Circuit,  Md.  There 
he  closed  his  labor  and  his  life  in  September,  1867.  See 
Minutes  of  Confereneet,  1867. 

Purple  ("i^mIK,  argaman^  from  the  Sanscrit  raga, 
red;  ace  Gcsen.  Tkes,  s.  v.;  Chald.  l^f*^^  argevdn, 
from  the  same  root,  in  2  Chron.  ii,  7 ;  Dan.'v,  7, 16,  29 ; 
Sept.  and  Greek  Test  vop^vpa ;  Yulg.  purpura)  oc- 
curs in  Exod.  xxv,  4;  xxvi,  1,  31,  36;  xxvii,  16; 
xxviii,  5,  6,  8,  15,  83;  xxxv,  6,  23,  25,  35;  xxxvi,  8, 
85,  37;  xxxviii,  18,  23;  xxxix,  1,  2,  8,  5,  8,  24,  29; 
Numb,  iv,  13;  Judg.  viii,  26;  2  Chron.  ii,  14;  iii,  14; 
Esth.  i,  6;  viii,  15;  Prov.  xxxi,  22;  Cant  iU,  10;  vii, 
5;  Jer.  x,  9;  Ezek.  xxvii,  7,  16;  EccIusl  xlv,  10;  Bar. 
vi,  12,  72 ;  1  Mace  iv,  23 ;  viii,  14 ;  x,  20,  62 ;  2  Mace, 
iv,  38;  Mark  xv,  17,  20;  Luke  xvi,  19;  John  xix,  2, 
6;  Acts  xvi,  14;  Rev.  xvii,  4;  xviii,  12,  16.  In 
many  of  these  passages  the  word  translated  **  purple" 
means  "  purple  cloth,'-  or  some  other  material  dyed 
purple,  as  wool,  thread,  etc ;  but  no  reference  occurs 
to  the  means  by  which  the  dye  was  obtained,  except 
in  1  Mace,  iv,  28,  where  we  have  irop^vpa  ^aXaaoiaf 
^  purple  of  the  sea"  (comp.  Diod.  Sic  iii,  68 ;  Joacphus, 
fFiar,  V,  5,  4).  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  was  obtained,  like  the  far-famed  Tyrian  purple, 
from  the  juice  of  certain  species  of  shell-fish.  Differ- 
ent accounts  are  given  by  the  ancients  respecting  the 
date  and  origin  of  this  invention.  Some  place  it  in 
the  reign  of  Phcenix,  second  king  of  Tyre,  B.C  500 ; 
others  at  tho  time  that  Minos  I  reigned  in  Crete, 
BbC.  1439,  and  consequently  before  the  Exodus  (Sui- 
das,  8.  V.  'HpcucXfji:,  ii,  73).  But  the  person  to  whom 
the  majority  ascribe  it  is  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  whose 
dog,  it  is  said,  instigated  by  hunger,  broke  a  certain 
kind  of  shell-fish  on  the  coast  of  l^yre,  and  bis  mouth 
becoming  stained  of  a  beautiful  color,  bis  master  was 
induced  to  try  its  properties  on  wool,  and  gave  his 
first  specimens  to  the  king  of  Tyre,  who  admired  the 
color  so  much  that  he  restricted  the  use  of  it  by  law 
to  the  royal  garments  (Pollux,  Ononi.  i,  4;  Achilles 
Tatins,  JJe  ClUoph,;  Paliephat  in  Chron,  PatchaL  p. 
43).  It  is  remarkable  that  though  the  Israelites,  as 
early  as  the  first  construction  of  the  tabernacle  in  the 
wilderness,  appear  to  have  had  purple  stuff  in  profu- 
sion (Exod.  xxv,  1-4),  which  they  had  most  likely 
brought  with  them  out  of  Egypt,  yet  no  instance  oc- 
curs in  the  pictorial  language  of  the  Egyptians,  nor 
in  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Manners  and  Customs,  of  the 
actual  process  of  dyeing  either  linen  or  woollen,  al- 
though dyes  similar  to  the  Tyrian  were  found  among 
them.  These  facts  agree,  at  least,  with  the  accounts 
which  ascribe  the  invention  to  the  earliest  of  these 
two  periods,  and  tho  pre-eminent  trade  in  it  to  the 
Tyrians.  The  Greeks  attributed  its  first  introduction 
among  themselves  to  the  Phoenicians  (Eurip.  Pkcen, 
1497).  Their  word  0oiV(^,  Pkcenix,  means  both  Ph<B- 
nician  and  purple.  The  word  leop^vpa  is,  according 
to  Martinius,  of  Tyrian  origin.  Though  purple  dyes 
were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Phoenicians  (comp^ 
Ezek.  xxvii,  7,  **  purple  from  the  isles  of  Elisha,"  sup- 
posed to  mean  Elia,  *^and  from  Syria,"  ver.  16),  yet 


violet  purples  and  scarlet  were  nowhere  dyed  so  well 
as  at  Tyre,  whose  shores  abounded  with  the  best  kind 
of  purples  (Pliny,  UisL  NaL  ix,  60,  p.  524,  ed.  Haidmn), 
and  which  was  supplied  with  the  best  wool  bv  the 
neighboring  nomads.  The  dye  called  purple  l^  the 
ancients,  and  its  various  shades,  were  obtained  from 
many  kinds  of  shell -fish,  all  of  which  are,  however, 
ranged  by  Pliny  under  two  classes :  one  called  ^  buod- 
num,"  because  shaped  like  a  horn,  found,  he  says,  in 
cliffs  and  rocks,  and  yielding  a  sullen  blue  dye,  which 
he  compares  to  the  color  of  the  angry  raging  sea  in  a 
tempest;  the  other  called  ^ purpura,"  or  " pelagia,"  the 
proper  purple  shell,  taken  by  fishing  in  the  sea,  and 
yielding  the  deep-red  color  which  he  compares  to  the 
rich,  fresh,  and  bright  color  of  deep-red  purple  roses  and 
to  coagulated  blood,  and  which  was  chiefly  valued  (ibid, 
c  61, 62).  The  latter  is  the  Murex  trunculus  of  linnaens 
and  Lamarck  (see  Syst,  NaL  p.  1215,  and  A  nimaux  sans 
VerUbres  [Paris,  1822],  vii,  170).  Both  sorts  were 
supposed  to  be  as  many  years  old  as  they  had  spi- 
rals round.  Michaelis  thinks  that  Solomon  alludes  to 
their  shape  when  he  says  (Cant  vii,  5),  ^  The  hair  of 
thine  head  is  like  purple,"  meaning  that  the  tresses 
(Sept  ttXokiov  Kt^aXijc,  Yulg.  comm  capitis)  were  tied 
up  in  a  spiral  or  pyramidal  form  on  the  top.  Others 
say  that  the  word  **  purple"  is  here  used  like  the  Latin 
purpureus,  for  beautiful,  etc,  and  instance  the  **  pui- 
purei  olores,"  "  beautiful  swans"  of  Horace  {Carm,  iv,  1, 
10),  and  the  '^purpureus  capillus"  of  Yirgil  {Georg,  ], 
405);  but  these  phrases  are  not  parallel.  The  juice  of 
the  whole  shell-fish  was  not  used,  but  only  a  little  thin 
liquor  called  the  flower,  contained  in  a  white  vein  or 
vessel  in  the  neck.  The  larger  purples  were  broken  at 
the  top  to  get  at  this  vein  without  injuring  it,  but  the 
smaller  were  pressed  in  mills  (Aristot  Hist,  An,x,  18, 
75;  Pliny,  Uist.  Nat,  ix,  60).  The  Murex  trunculus 
has  been  demonstrated  to  be  the  species  used  by  the 
ancient  Tyrians  by  Wilde,  who  found  a  concrete  mass 
of  the  shells  in  some  of  the  ancient  dye-pots  sunk  in 
the  rocks  of  Tyre  (Narrative  [Dublin,  1840],  ii,  482). 
It  is  of  common  occurrence  now  on  the  same  coasts 
(Kitto,  Physical  IJistory  of  Palestine,  p.  418),  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  e%*en 
of  the  Atlantic  In  the  Mediterranean,  the  countries 
most  celebrated  for  purples  were  the  shores  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus and  Sicily,  and  in  the  Atlantic  the  coasts  of 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  France.  Horace  alludes  to  the 
African  (Carm.  11, 16, 85).  There  is,  indeed,  an  essen- 
tial difference  in  the  color  obtained  from  the  purples  of 
different  coastsi  Thus  the  shells  from  the  Atlantic  are 
said  to  give  the  darkest  juice;  those  of  the  Italian  and 
Sicilian  coasts,  a  violet  or  purple ;  and  those  of  the 
Phoenician,  a  crimson.  It  appears  from  the  experi- 
ments of  Reaumur  and  Duhamel  that  the  tinging 
juice  is  perfectly  white  while  in  the  vein;  but  upon 
being  laid  on  linen,  it  soon  appears  first  of  a  light- 
green  color,  and,  if  exposed  to  the  air  and  sun,  soon 
after  changes  into  a  deep  green,  in  a  few  minutes  into 
a  sea-green,  and  in  a  few  more  into  a  Uue;  thence  it 
speedily  becomes  of  a  purple  red,  and  in  an  hour  more 
of  a  deep  purple  red,  which,  upon  being  washed  in 
scalding  water  and  soap,  ripens  into  a  most  bright  and 
beautiful  crimson,  which  is  permanent  The  ancients 
applied  the  word  translated  '*  purple"  not  to  one  cdor 
only,  but  to  the  whole  class  of  dyes  manufactured  from 
the  juices  of  shell-fish,  as  distinguished  from  the  vege- 
table dyes  {colores  herbacei),  dad  comprehending  not 
only  what  is  commonly  called  purple,  but  also  light  and 
dark  purple,  and  almost  every  shade  between.  Yarious 
methods  were  adopted  to  produce  these  different  colors. 
Thus,  a  sullen  blue  was  obtained  from  the  juice  of 
the  buccinum  alone;  a  plain  red,  yet  also  deep  and 
brown,  from  the  pelagia;  a  dark  red  by  dipping  the 
wool,  etc,  first  in  the  juice  of  the  purpura,  and  then  in 
that  of  the  buccinum ;  a  violet  (which  was  the  ame- 
thyst color  so  much  valued  by  the  Romans)  by  revers- 
ing the  process ;  and  another,  tho  most  valued*  and  ad- 
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mired  of  all— the  t}nruunethyBtu»— by  agtin  dipping 
the  amethyst  in  the  jaioe  of  the  pelagia.  This  Pliny 
calls  dUbapka  Tyria ;  so  named,  he  says,  becaose  **  bis 
tincta**  (Jlist,  Nat,  ix,  89).  No  reference  to  this  proc- 
ess occoiB  in  the  Scripturesi  bat  it  is  often  alluded  to  in 
Soman  authors.  Thus,  Horace  {Epod,  xii,  21) :  **  Mu- 
ricibus  Tyriis  iteratie  vellerft  lansB**  (the  wools  with 
Tynan  purple  double  dyed).  Other  rarieties  of  color 
may  have  been  produced  by  the  use  of  various  species 
of  mollnsks,  and  of  those  from  diiferent  coasts.  The 
Phcenicians  also  understood  the  art  of  throwing  a  pe> 
culiar  lustre  into  this  color  by  making  other  tints  play 
over  it,  and  producing  what  we  call  a  shot  color,  which 
seems  to  have  been  wonderfully  attractive  (Pliny,  ix, 

41). 

Purple  was  employed  in  religious  worship  both 
among  Jews  and  Gentiles.  It  was  one  of  the  colors 
of  the  curtains  of  the  tabemade  (Exod.  xxvi,  1) ;  of 
the  veil  (ver.  81) ;  of  the  curtain  over  the  grand  en- 
trance (ver.  8C) ;  of  the  ephod  of  the  high-priest  (xxviii, 
5, 6),  and  of  its  girdle  (ver.  S) ;  of  the  breastplate  (ver. 
15) ;  of  the  hem  of  the  robe  of  the  ephod  (ver.  83) ; 
(comp.  flcdua.  xlv,  10);  of  cloths  for  divine  service 
(Exod.  xxxix,  1 ;  comp.  Numb,  iv,  18),  resumed  when 
the  Temple  was  built  (2  Chron.  ii,  7, 14 ;  iii,  14).  The 
material  upon  which  the  Jews  used  purple  and  other 
brilliant  colors,  at  least  in  their  sacred  paraphernalia, 
seems  to  have  been  exclusively  woof,  which,  it  is  well 
known,  takes  colors  better  than  linen.  See  Taber- 
HACLK.  Pliny  records  a  similar  use  of  it  among  the 
Romans:  "Diis  advocatur  placandis"  (//w/.  Nat,  ix, 
60;  Cicero,  Epist,  ad  Atticum,  ii,  9).  The  Babylonians 
arra^'ed  their  idols  in  it  (Jer.  x,  9;  Bar.  xii,  72).  It 
was  ot  an  early  period  worn  by  kings  (Judg.  viii,  26). 
Homer  Speaks  as  if  it  were  almost  peculiar  to  them  (//. 
iv,  144 ;  1  Mace,  viii,  14).  Pliny  says  it  was  worn  by 
Romulus  and  the  succeeding  kings  of  Rome,  and  by 
the  consuls  and  first  magistrates  under  the  republic 
Suetonius  relates  that  Julius  Caesar  prohibited  its  use 
by  Roman  subjects,  except  on  certain  days;  and  that 
Nero  forbade  it  altogether,  upon  pain  of  death.  The 
use  of  it  was  bestowed  by  kings  upon  favorites,  etc. ; 
Joseph  us  says  by  Pharaoh  on  Joseph  (Ant.  ii,  5,  7). 
It  was  given  by  Ahosuerus  to  Mordecai  (Esth.  viii, 
15) ;  to  Daniel  by  Belshozzar  (Dan.  v,  7,  16,  29).  It 
was  the  dress  of  an  ethnarch  or  prince,  and  as  such 
given  by  Alexander  to  Jonathan  (1  Mace  x,  20,  62,  64, 
65;  comp.  2  Mace,  iv,  88).  In  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Proverbs  it  is  represented  as  the  dress  of  a  matron 
(ver.  22).  It  was  at  one  time  worn  by  Roman  ladies 
and  rich  men  (Livy,  xxxiv,  7,  and  Valerius  Max.  ii,  1). 
See  also  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  (Luke 
xvi,  19).  In  Esth.  i,  6,  it  appears  as  part  of  the  royal 
furniture  of  Ahasuerus;  and  in  Cant,  iii,  10,  as  the 
covering  of  the  royal  chariot ;  and  Pliny  refers  to  its 
general  use,  not  only  for  clothes,  but  carpets,  cushions, 
etc.  (tx,  89).  The  robe  in  which  the  Praetorian  guard  ar- 
rayed the  Saviour,  called  x^o/'vc  KOKKtvri  by  Matthew 
(xxvii,  28),  and  vop^vpa  by  Iklark  (xv,  17,  20),  and 
ifiaTiop  irop<pvpovv  by  John  (xix,  2),  and  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  cast-off  sogum  of  one  of  their 
officers,  was  no  doubt  scarlet — that  is,  proper  crimson^ 
as  will  hereafter  appear — of  a  deeper  hue  and  finer 
texture  than  the  sagum  or  chlamys  of  the  common 
soldier,  but  inferior  in  both  respects  to  that  of  the 
emperor,  which  was  also  of  this  color  in  the  time  of 
war,  though  purple  during  peace.  The  adjectives  used 
by  the  evangelists  are,  however,  often  interchanged. 
Thus  a  vest,  which  Horace  {Sat,  ii,  6, 102)  calls  '^  rubro 
eocco  tincta,^'  in  1,  106  he  styles  "purpurea."  Brau- 
nius  shows  that  the  Romans  gave  this  name  to  any 
color  that  had  a  mixture  of  red  (De  Vestitu  Sacerdo- 
turn  [Lugd.  Bat.  1680],  i,  14).  Ovid  applies  the  term 
^  purpurcus'*  to  the  cheeks  and  lips  (A  mor,  i,  8).  In 
Acts  X,  14,  reference  is  found  to  Lydia,  of  the  city  of 
Thyatira,  a  seller  of  purple  cloth.  The  manufacture 
seems  to  have  decayed  with  its  native  city.    A  col- 


ony of  Jews  which  was  established  at  Thebes  in  Greece 
in  the  12th  century  carried  on  an  extensive  manufac- 
tory for  dyeing  purple.  It  ultimately  became  supers 
seded  by  the  use  of  indigo,  cochineal,  etc,  whence  a 
cheaper  and  finer  purple  was  obtained,  and  free  from 
the  disagreeable  odor  which  attended  that  derived  from 
shell-fish  (Martial,  i,  50,  82).  The  method  of  the  an- 
cients in  preparing  and  applying  it,  and  other  partic- 
lars  respecting  its  history,  uses,  and  estimation,  are 
most  fully  given  by  Pliny  {I/isL  Nat,  ix,  86^2).  The 
best  modem  books  are  Amati,  De  RestUutione  PurpU' 
raruM  (8d  ed.  Cesena,  1784) ;  the  treatise  by  Ca- 
pelli, />e  Antiqua  et  Nupera  Purpura,  with  notes;  and 
Don  Michaele  Rosa,  IHsseriazione  dtik  Porjwre,  etc. 
(1768).  See  also  Dictionnaire  de$  Science*  NatureUes, 
xliii,  219,  etc ;  Bochart,  edit.  Rosenmliller,  iii,  675,  etc ; 
Heeren,  Ilutorical  ReMcarches,  translated  (Oxford,  1833), 
ii,  85,  etc  Steger,  De  Purpura,  Scura  DignitatU  Inng^ 
m  (Lips.  1741). 

Crim$on  (Heb.  InrmU',  ^'^Q*19,  a  Persian  word  akin 
to  Sanscrit  krimi,  Eng.  crimson.  It  occurs  in  2  Chron. 
ii,  7-14;  iii,  14;  Sept.  icoicriroc»  Vulg.  coccinwn).  This 
word  is  by  some  supposed  to  signify  another  kind  of 
shell -fish,  yielding  a  crimson  dye,  so  called  because 
found  on  the  shore  near  Mount  Carmel.  If  so,  these 
words  (Cant  vii,  5),  *' thine  head  upon  thee  is  like 
Carmel,"  may  contain  another  reference  to  the  shape 
of  some  sort  ot  purpura  (Buchort,  iii,  661 ,  etc.).  Gese- 
nius  says  it  is  a  word  belonging  to  later  Hebrew,  and 
most  probably  of  Persian  or  Armenian  origin. — Kitto. 

The  purple  dye  itself  was  a  liquor,  contained  in  a 
vein  situated  in  the  neck  of  the  animal,  which  when 
first  opened  resembled  cream  in  color  and  consistence. 
Small  shells  were  collected  and  bruised  in  mortars,  but 
the  larger  ones  were  opened  singly,  the  fluid  carefully 
removed,  and  mingled  with  salt  to  prevent  decomposi- 
tion. It  was  diluted  with  five  or  six  times  as  much 
water,  and  kept  moderately  hot  in  leaden  or  tin  ves- 
sels for  eight  or  ten  days,  during  which  the  liquor  was 
often  skimmed,  to  separate  all  the  impurities.  After 
this,  the  wool  to  be  dyed,  being  first  well  washed,  was 
immersed,  and  kept  therein  for  five  hours ^  then  taken 
out,  cooled,  and  again  immersed,  and  continued  in  the 
liquor  till  all  the  color  was  exhausted  (Thomson,  Hitt, 
of  Chemittnf,  i,  91).  Prior  to  the  researches  of  Mr. 
Wilde,  noticeil  above,  it  had  been  concluded  that  the 
purpura  of  Pliny  was  the  Murex  trvnculus  of  Lin- 
naeus from  indirect  evidence.  The  buccinum  of  the 
same  ancient  writer  is  thought  to  be  the  Purpura  pa- 
tula  of  Lamarck ;  and  probably  the  P,  lapiUuf,  one  of 
the  most  abundant  of  species  on  the  rocky  shores  of  Eu- 
rope, including  Great  Britain,  may  have  been  the  chief 
of  the  smaller  sorts.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some 
that  the  ooncbylium  of  Pliny,  which  gave  a  paler  and 
bluer  purple,  was  our  Jantkina/raffUis  ,*  but  this  is  out 
of  the  question,  because  though  this  snail-like  mollusk 
dischaiges  a  violet  fluid,  it  is  exceedingly  volatile,  and 
therefore  wholly  unfit  fur  dyeing,  whereas  unalterable 
permanency  characterized  the  Phcenician  purplety  Sea- 
laria  clathrus,  another  European  shell-fish  which  dis- 
charges a  coloring  fluid,  is  liable  to  the  same  objec- 
tion, unless  the  ancients  had  some  mode  of  fixing  what 
we  find  evanescent.  Colonel  Montagu  instituted  some 
experimenta  on  this.  *'The  purple  juice,"  he  says, 
"  may  be  collected  either  from  the  recent  or  dried 
animal,  by  opening  the  part  behind  the  head;  and  as 
much  can  be  procured  from  five  individuals  as  is  suf- 
ficient, when  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  spring-water, 
to  cover  half  a  sheet  of  paper."  Neither  volatile  nor 
fixed  alkali  materially  affects  it;  mineral  acids  turn  it 
a  bluish  green  or  sea-green  -,  sulphuric  acid  renders  it 
a  shade  more  inclining  to  blue ;  vegetable  acids  prob- 
ably do  not  affect  it.  since  cream  of  tartar  did  not  in 
the  least  alter  it.  These  colors,  laid  on  paper,  were 
very  bright,  and  appeared  for  some  months  unchanged 
by  thci^tion  of  the  air  or  the  sun ;  but  being  exposed 
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Ibr  1.  whole  sunmwi  to  the  snlu  nvi  Id  ■  lODth  win- 
dov,  they  almott  viniibed.  The  applialioii  of  d- 
kili  to  the  (ciduklcd  color  always  rcstorei  it  to  ita 
primitive  atate,  and  it  is  aa  readily  changed  agaio  by 
mioeral  acid  (Montagu,  Tatacta  Bril.  Supp.  p.  ]22). 
The  eircuniglance  that  the  fluid  effuaed  by  Janlhina 
and  SeaUiria  ia  purple  from  the  flnt  ia  concluiire 
(gainst  iu  lidtig  the  putple  dye  of  the  andeata,  who 
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tell  us  distinctly  that  this  waa  wbite 
while  within  the  vein.    This  agrees  a 
theeenera  J/urtc  and  i*urpu™,M  may  bo  readily  lest 
■  "n  the  case  of  F.  Lipillai 


than  the  mt  at  the  an 


wloring-matter  is  a  slender 
longitudinal  vein,  just  uoder 
Ihc  tkio  on  tho  back,  behind 
the  head,  appearing  whiter 
iL  The  fluiil  itself  iiof  the  col- 
or and  consistence  of  cream.  As  soun  aiitia  exposed  to 
the  air  it  become*  of  a  bright  yellow,  speedily  turns  to 
a  pale  green,  and  continues  to  change  imperceptibly, 
until  it  assumes  a  bluish  east,  and  then  a  purpUsb  red. 
Without  the  influence  of  the  solar  ^a)■^  it  will  go 
through  all  these  changes  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
hours;  but  the  process  is  much  accelented  by  expo*- 
ure  to  the  sun.  A  portion  of  the  fluid,  mixed  with 
diluted  vitriolic  add,  did  not  at  Orat  appear  to  haro 
been  sensibly  atfected;  but,  by  more  intimately  mix- 
ing it  in  the  sun,  it  became  of  ■  pale  purple,  or  pur- 
plish red,  without  any  of  the  intermediate  changea. 
Several  marks  were  now  made  on  fine  calico,  in  order 
to  try  ifit  were  possible  to  discharge  the  cobr  by  such 
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chemieal  means  as  were  at  hand ;  and  it  was  found  that 
after  tbe  color  was  fixed  at  it*  last  natural  change,  ni- 
traui  no  more  than  vitriolic  acid  had  any  other  etTect 
than  that  of  rather  brightening  it;  aqua  regia,  with  or 
without  solution  of  tin,  and  marine  acid,  produced  no 
change;  nor  had  flxed  or  voUtile  alkali  any  sensible 
effect.  It  does  not  in  the  least  ^ve  out  its  cohir  to 
alcohol,  like  cochineal,  and  the  luccui  of  the  anioial 
of  Tui-bo  (Sealarid)  clalhrui ;  but  it  communicates  ita 
very  disagreeable  odor  to  it  most  cuplously,  so  that 
opening  the  bottle  has  been  more  powerful  in  its  effect* 
on  the  olfactory  nerves  than  the  pffliivia  of  assafcetida, 
to  which  it  may  be  compared.  All  the  markings  which 
had  been  alkalized  and  acidulated,  together  with  thoae 
to  which  nothing  had  been  applied,  b«ame,  after  wash- 
ing in  soap  and  water,  of  a  unirnrm  color  rather  brighter 
than  before,  anil  were  Bxed  at  a  flne  unchangeable  crim- 
son" (resr.frit.Supp.  p.  IOC).  The  changes  of  color  are 
abaolutely  dependent  on  the  atimulua  of  light.  Dr. 
Bancroft  found  that  linen  stained  with  the  fluid  of 
the  Parpura  might  be  kept  for  years  shut  t>ctween 
the  leaves  of  ■  book  without  any  viubh:  change,  which 
at  the  expiration  of  its  incarceration  presently  passed 
through  all  the  changes,  under  the  influence  of  light, 
to  a  glowing  purple  {On  Ftrman.  CoL  i,  U5).  Beau- 
mur  asserts  that  the  immature  egg -capsules  of  the 
same  moUuak  will  yield  the  dye  more  abundantly,  and 
with  more  facility,  than  the  animal  ilaclf  (//uf.  Acad. 
Set,  1711).  It  would  appear  as  if  the  knowledge  of 
this  art  had  never  been  lost,  but  had  been  perpetu- 
ated even  in  Great  Britain  tmai  the  classical  agea. 
Itede,  in  the  81b  centuiy,  alludes  to  it  familiarly,  and 
with  admintion  of  the  brillianc}'  and  permanency  of 
the  hue  (Hut.  EccUi.  Avg.  i,  1}  i  and  Richard  of  Q- 
rencester  ^leaks  of  it  in  the  14th  {Doer,  of  Bril.  p.  28). 
About  the  same  time  the  following  description  was  gir- 
en  in  a  translation  of  Higdcn's/>s/$cAr(niinin;  "Tberis 
allso  of  sbel  that  we  dj-eth  with  fj-ne  reede.  The  rcod- 
nesse  ther  of  is  wondre  fayre  and  stable  and  steyn- 
eth  nevyr  with  colde  ne  with  bete  ne  with  drie  but 
ever  the  eldere  the  hew  is  fayrere"  (0/  Brttoytit,  i, 
38).  Three  hundred  years  later  the  art  was  practiced 
for  profit  by  persons  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  who  guard' 
ed  it  a*  an  heir-loom  secret.  Cole,  however,  found  that 
the  Parpara  lapiilai  was  tbe  shell  employed. — Fair- 
haim.  See  BOIt  iVum/or,  iii,  827  sq. ,  iv,  217 ;  and 
comp.  Color. 

Poiple  MttDUScrlpt  (Codex  PuRPtmBua,  some- 
times called  "  llie  Cotton  US.,'  variously  designated  as 
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N,  J,  and  F  of  the  Gospels),  a  beautiful  uncial  MS.  of 
the  Greek  Gospels,  of  which  only  twelve  leaves  remain : 
four  of  these  (containing  Matt,  xxvi,  57-65 ;  xxvii,  26- 
84;  John  xiv,  2-10;  xv,  15-22)  are  in  the  Cotton  Li- 
brary (fiodtx  Cottoipanutf  the  '*  J"  of  Wetatein)  of  the 
British  Museum;  two  (containing  Luke  xxiv,  13-21, 
and  84-89)  are  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna  ("N" 
of  Wetstein  and  others) ;  and  six  (containing  Matt.xix, 
6-18;  xXf  6-22;  xx,  29-xxi,  19)  are  in  the  Vatican  Li- 
brary at  Rome  (called  "  T' by  Scholz).  These  are  writ- 
ten in  silver  letters  (now  turned  black),  occasionally  in 
gold  letters,  on  purple  vellum,  in  a  large  round  hand, 
and  in  two  columns,  with  the  Ammonian  sections  and 
Eusebian  canons  in  the  margin.  The  date  is  of  the 
end  of  the  6th  or  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century. 
Some  of  the  fragments  were  collated  in  part  by  Wet- 
stein and  Scholz,  and  the  whole  were  accurately  pub- 
lished by  Tischendorf  in  his  Monumenta  S<tcra  Inedita 
(Lips.  1846).  See  Tregelles,  in  Home*s  Tntrod,  iv,  177 ; 
Scrivener,  Introd,  p.  110  sq.  Sec  Manuscripts,  Bib- 
lical. 

Purpose  of  Ood.  The  word  purpose  is  common- 
ly used  and  preferred  to  the  word  decrte  when  God*s  de- 
termination regarding  man*s  relation  to  eternity  is  re- 
ferred to.  The  word  purpose  owes  its  use  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  more  comprehensive  and  expresses  the  idea  of 
intelligent  design,  and  therefore  more  clearly  and  with 
less  of  prejudice  sets  forth  the  true  scope  of  the  divine 
government.    See  Predestination. 

Purpuretis,  Codex.    Sec  Purple  Manuscript. 

Fttrse  (0*^3,  H«,  Prov.  i,  14 ;  a  **  bag"  for  money, 
Isa.  xlvi,  6,  or  for  weights,  DeuL  xxv,  13:  Prov.  xvi, 
11 ;  Blic.  vi,  1 1 ;  j3aXavnov,  Luke  x,  4 ;  xii,  28  ["  bag**] ; 
xxii,  35,  86;  but  ^«uvf},  Matt  x,  9;  Mark  vi,  8,  is  the 
girdle,  as  elsewhere  rendered).  The  Hebrews,  when  on 
a  journey,  were  provided  with  a  bag,  in  which  they 
carried  their  money  (Gen.  xlii,  85 ;  Prov.  i,  14 ;  vii,  20 ; 
Isa.  xlvi,  6),  and  if  they  were  merchants,  also  their 
weights  (Deut.  xxv,  18;  Mic.  vi,  11).  This  bag  is  va- 
riously termed  in  lleb.  0*^9,  kis  (as  above) ;  *^*1")2C,  tse- 
rdr;  and  13*^*^.^,  charit.  The  last  occurs  only  in  2 
Kings  V,  28  ("bags*') ;  Im-  i»»  22  (A.  V.  « crisping- 
pins").  The  latter  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  long, 
round  form  of  the  purse.  The  money-bag  is  described 
in  the  New  Test,  by  the  terms  paXdvTiov  (as  above, 
peculiar  to  Luke  x,  4;  xii.  83;  xxii,  35,  86),  and  yX(i#9- 
aoKOfiov  (peculiar  to  John  xii,  6 ;  xiii,  29).  The  former 
is  a  classical  term  (Plato,  Conviv,  p.  190,  f,  ovoTrairra 
pakdvTid)\  the  latter  is  connected  with  the  classical 
yXwrooKofitiov,  which  originally  meant  the  bag  in 
which  musicians  carried  the  mouthpieces  of  their  in- 
struments. In  the  Sept.  the  term  is  applied  to  the 
chest  for  the  offerings  at  the  Temple  (2  Chron.  xxiv,  8, 
10, 1 1),  and  was  hence  adopted  by  John  to  describe  the 
common  purse  carried  by  the  disciples.  The  girdle  also 
served  as  a  purse,  and  hence  the  term  ^wvtj  occurs  in 
Matt.  X,  9;  Mark  vi,  8.  See  Girdle.  Ladies  wore 
ornamental  purses  (Isa.  iii,  23).  The  Rabbinists  for- 
bade any  one  passing  through  the  Temple  with  stick, 
shoes,  and  purse,  these  three  beiqg  the  indications  of 
travelling  (Mishna,  Berachoth,  9,  §  5). — Smith.  See 
Bag;  Monet. 

Purslain.    See  Mallows;  White  of  an  Ego. 

Purtenance  (21^{7,  ibeVeft,  midsf,  or  inner  part) 
sunds  improperly  in  one  r>assage  of  the  A.  V.  (Exod. 
xii,  9)  for  the  viscera,  or  "inwards**  (as  elsewhere  ren- 
dered), of  a  sacrificial  victim. 

Pum,  in  Ilindil  mytholog}%  was  the  son  of  Jajadu 
and  of  Devajani,  the  daughter  of  a  Brahmin.  He  was 
the  boldest  warrior  in  the  army  of  the  Devas  during 
their  struggles  against  the  daemons  and  giants :  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  terrible  use  he  knew  how  to 
make  of  his  war-hatchet  There  was  another  Puru— 
the  first  king  of  India  from  the  family  of  the  Children 


of  the  Moon:  his  father,  Buddha,  was  the  son  of  the 
Moon.  He  is  the  forefather  of  the  whole  dynasty  of  the 
Children  of  the  Moon,  who  were  all  celebrated  rulers, 
and  seemed  to  have  founded  on  the  upper  Ganges  an 
eternal  empire.  The  kings  Dushmanta,  Kuru,  Drita- 
rashtra,  Pandu,  etc,  belonged  to  this  family,  in  which 
Krishna  \ras  bom  several  times. — ^VoUmer,  WOrterb,  d, 
MyihoL  a.  V. 

Puma,  in  Hindft  mythology,  was  the  name  of  the 
first  man  created,  the  Adam  of  the  Indians.  The  name 
of  his  wife  was  Pargute.    See  Pubu. 

Punrer,  Anthony,  a  Quaker  preacher  of  great  note 
for  his  remarkable  literary  attainments,  especially  his 
exegetical  knowledge,  was  bom  at  Up  Ilurstbourae,  in 
Hampshire,  about  1702.  He  was  originally  appren- 
ticed to  a  shoemaker,  but  later  he  was  employed  in 
keeping  sheep.  Though  his  early  education  was  very 
limited,  his  capacity  and  inclination  for  the  acquisition 
of  learning  were  very  great.  He  found  leisure  for  study, 
and  his  curiosity  being  excited  by  the  perusal  of  a  tract 
in  which  some  inaccuracies  of  the  A.  V.  were  pointed 
out,  he  determined  to  study  the  original  languages  of 
the  Scriptures.  He  secured  the  assistance  of  a  Jew  in 
the  acquisition  of  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  etc.,  and  other  aid 
for  learning  Greek  and  Latin.  He  joined  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  preached  among  them.  While  labor- 
ing as  a  schoolmaster  at  Andover,  he  occupied  him- 
self in  preparing  a  new  version  of  the  Scriptures;  and 
this,  after  spending  more  than  thirty  years  over  it,  he 
published  by  the  aid  of  Dr.  Fothergill,  who  gave  him 
£1000,  and  carried  it  through  the  press  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. It  appeared  in  1764,  entitled  A  New  Transla- 
tion of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  Notes,  Critical 
and  Explanatory,  in  two  volumes  folio,  beautifully  got 
up.  Notwithstanding  the  enormous  labor  bestowed 
upon  it  by  its  author,  and  though  there  is  now  and 
then  a  better  rendering  to  be  found  in  it  than  in  the 
A.  v.,  Purver's  translation,  as  a  whole,  is  not  of  much 
critical  value.  The  style  is  crude  and  bombastic,  the 
very  reverse  of  what  might  have  been  expected  from  a 
member  of  the  society  wh(»e  language  is  so  simple ; 
while  the  notes,  though  containing  much  valuable  mat- 
ter, abound  in  contemptuous  expressions  about  the  la- 
bors of  others  in  the  same  department.  Purver^s  Bible 
is  therefore  deservedly  scarce.  He  died  in  1777.  See 
Orme,  Biblioth,  BibL  s.  v. ;  Kitto,  Bibie  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Alii- 
bone.  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Purvey,  John,  the  friend  and  fellow -laborer  of 
Wycliffe,  with  whom  he  lived  in  his  latter  years.  His 
denunciations  of  the  errors  of  the  Romish  Church,  as 
well  as  his  endeavors  to  make  the  Bible  accessible  to 
the  people  at  large  by  translating  it  into  English,  drew 
upon  him  the  severest  penalties  which  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  hierarchy  to  inflict  He  was  forbidden, by 
a  mandate  of  the  bishop  of  Bristol,  dated  August,  1887, 
to  preach  in  the  diocese  where  he  ofiSciated  after  the 
death  of  Wycliffe ;  his  books  were  declared  to  be  errone- 
ous and  heretical,  and  were  among  those  which  the  bish- 
ops of  Worcester,  Salisbur\',  and  Hereford  were  author- 
ized to  seize  (May  29, 1388 ;  Jan.  18,  Dec.  16, 1389).  Some 
years  after,  however,  he  made  a  recantation  at  St.  PauFs 
Cross  (Sunday,  March  6, 1401),  and  was  admitted  (Aug. 
11, 1401),  on  the  presentation  of  the  archdeacon  of  Can- 
terbury, to  the  vicarage  of  West  Hythe,  in  Kent,  which 
he  resigned  Oct.  8, 1403.  He  then  returned  to  the  sim- 
ple teaching  of  the  Bible,  denouncing  the  erroneous  doc- 
trines of  the  Church,  for  which  he  was  again  imprisoned, 
and  in  1421  recanted  a  second  time,  at  Saltwood,  before 
archbishop  Arundel.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  about 
1427.  Purvey  immortalized  his  name  through  his 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  English.  As  the  Bible 
of  late  translated  by  Wycliffe  required  correction,  he 
tells  us,  in  the  general  introduction,  that  he  undertook 
to  make  the  version  more  faithful,  intelligible,  and  poi>- 
ular.  The  plan  which  he  adopted  to  effect  this,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  description,  was  as  follows:  With 
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the  assistance  of  several  feUow-laborera  he  (1)  corrected 
the  Latin  text  by  comparison  of  Bibles,  doctors,  and 
glosses;  (2)  studied  the  text  thus  corrected  with  the 
gloss  and  other  authorities,  particularly  De  Lyra  on 
the  Old  Test;  (3)  made  special  reference  to  the  works 
of  grammarians  and  theologians  for  the  meaning  of  dif- 
ficult words  and  passages;  and  (4)  did  not  translate  lit- 
erally, but  according  to  the  sense  and  meaning  as  dear- 
ly as  he  could,  taking  caro  to  have  many  persons  of 
ability  present  at  the  correction  of  the  translation.  He 
inserted  numerous  textual  glosses  in  the  Old  TesU,  and 
only  occasionally  omitted  those  of  Wycliffe's  version, 
but  made  no  such  insertions  in  the  New  Test,  and  care- 
fully excluded  all  the  glosses  which  were  introduced 
into  the  former  version.  That  he  improved  upon  Wye- 
liffe's  translation  is  beyond  doubt,  as  may  be  seen  from 
a  comparison  of  the  following  passages  in  the  respective 
versions:  Gen.ix,13;  £xod.xxix,2;  Deut. xxxii, 2 ; 
xxxiii,7;  Josh.v,  15;  vi,25;  Jobx,  1;  xi,  12;  xiv,  12; 
Matt.xii,5;  xiii,52;  1  Cor.  iii,  18-15;  which  are  point- 
ed out  by  the  erudite  editors,  the  Rev.  Josiah  Forshall 
and  Sir  Frederic  Madden,  who  for  the  first  time  publish- 
ed this  early  English  veraion,  together  with  Wycliffe's 
translation,  in  an  entire  form,  in  parallel  columns,  4 
vols.  4to,  Oxford  University  Press,  1850.  Purvey's 
translation  of  the  New  Test,  was  first  published  by 
Lewis  (Lond.  1781,  foL)  as  Wycliffe*s  translation ;  it 
was  then  erroneously  reprinted  as  Wycliffe^s  by  Baber 
(Lond.  1810,  4to),  and  by  Bagster  in  the  English  Hex- 
aph,  Comp.  Foxe,  The  A  cts  and  AfonumenU,  Towns- 
end's  ed.  (Lond.  1844),  iii,  285,  292,  822, 826;  and  the 
elaborate  preface  by  Forshall  and  Madden  to  their  edi- 
tion of  Wycliffe's  and  Purvey's  translations  of  the  Bible. 
— Kitto,  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Purveyor.  This  word  is  not  found  in  the  A.  V., 
although  it  would  perhaps  represent  the  meaning  of  the 
Heb.  21C3,  nitttiob',  in  1  Kings  iv,  5, 7,  rather  than  the 
word  Ko^ttn-afiivot,  or  the  similar  **  officers"  of  our  ver- 
sion. The  Hebrew  word,  however,  is  the  Niphal  (pas- 
sive) participle  of  the  word  22C3,  natsah',  to  put  or  sta- 
tiofif  and  is  literally  translated  by  the  Greek,  which  has 
the  same  meaning,  the  appointed,  Solomon  divided  his 
kingdom  into  twelve  parts,  and  these  men  were  placed, 
one  over  each  province,  to  procure  provisions  for  the 
king's  household.  Thus  he  was  enabled  to  entertain 
foreigners,  and  to  support  a  vast  number  of  wives,  ser- 
vants^ and  attendants  (Patrick,  Comment,  ad  loc).  The 
number  twelve  refers,  not  to  the  tribes,  but  the  months 
of  the  year,  each  being  required  to  furnish  the  provi- 
sions of  a  month.  These  collections  probably  corre- 
sponded to  tax-gathering  among  the  modems.  Patrick 
thinks  the  officers  were  merely  purchasers;  but  Kitto 
regards  this  as  an  error  (Kitto,  Pict.  Bible,  ad  loc.). 
BoeenmUUer  calls  these  officers  head  collectors  of  taxes 
{Alt,u,n,  Morgerdandj  iii,  166),  and  Ewald  thinks  they 
were  stewards  of  the  royal  domains ;  but  Thenius  {Exeg, 
Handb,  ad  loc)  holds  that  they  were  officers  of  higher 
rank,  of  whose  duties  the  supply  of  the  royal  table  form- 
ed only  a  part.  Josephus  calls  them  ijyc/iovfc  (^nf. 
viii,  2,  4).    See  Falrstink;  Solomon. 

PoBeyiBin  is  one  of  the  names  by  which  the  ritual- 
istic movement  of  the  Church  of  England  and  her  off- 
spring is  sometimes  designated,  bat  it  is  properly  de- 
scriptive only  of  the  followers  of  the  much-celebrated 
Oxford  professor  in  theology,  the  Rev.  Dr.  £.  B.  Pusey. 
Though  he  was  by  no  means  alone  in  originating  the 
movement  to  which  his  name  has  been  given,  the  Pusey- 
ites  now  form  a  very  different  class  from  that  wliich  or- 
ganized and  kept  alive  what  is  known  as  the  Tnctarian 
movement,  and  of  which  we  have  treated  in  the  art. 
Oxford  Tracts  (q.  v.). 

The  Tractarians  advocated  the  acceptance  by  the 
Church  of  England  of  the  doctrines  of  Apostolical  Suc- 
cession, Priestly  Absolution,  Baptismal  Kegeneratioo, 
the  Reid  Presence,  the  Authority  of  the  Church,  and  of 


Tradition.  **  Scriptore  and  tradition,"  says  one  of  the 
Tractarians,  ''taken  together,  are  the  joint  rule  of  faith" 
(No.  78,  p.  2,  English  ed.).  ''Consentient  patristical 
tradition,"  says  Keble  in  his  Sermonsj "  is  the  record  of 
that  oral  teaching  of  the  apostles  w^ich  the  Holy  Spirit 
inspired."  By  this  patristic  tradition,  which  these  trac- 
tarians extolled  as  an  infallible  interpretation  of  Script- 
ure and  test  of  doctrinal  truth,  they  understood  the 
voice  o/ Catholic  antiquity ,  or  the  voice  of  the  theolo- 
gians of  the  Nicene  age,  of  the  4th  century;  and  yet  a 
majority  of  them  were  at  one  time  devoted  to  the  Arian 
heresy.  For  example,  Fioude  says,  "Your  tmmpery 
principles  about  Scripture  being  the  sole  rule  in  fonda- 
mentals,  I  nauseate  the  word"  (i,  418).  Thus,  having 
broken  away  from  the  cornerstone  of  Protestantism,  it 
was  easy  for  them  to  accept  the  Romish  view  of  the 
sacraments  (q.  v.),  restoring  also  the  old  Rombh  num- 
ber of  teven  (Tnct  90),  and  affirming  with  the  Church 
of  Rome  that "  the  sacraments,  and  not  preaching,  are 
the  sources  of  divine  grace."  Says  Mr.  Dennison,  "I 
underetand  the  Tractarian  doctrine  of  the  sacraments 
to.be  this: 

**L  That  man  is  'made  a  member  of  Christ,  the  child 
of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,*  In 
and  by  holy  baptism. 

"  IL  That  man  '  made  a  member  of  Christ,  the  child  of 
God,  and  au  inheritor  of  the  kinf^dom  of  heaven,'  in  and 
by  holy  baptism,  is  renewed  from  time  to  time  in  holy 
commnnion. 

"IIL  That  'a  death  nnto  sin  and  a  new  birth  unto 
righteousness*  are  given  to  every  adult  and  every  infiwt, 
in  and  by  the  outward  visible  sign  or  form  in  Daptism. 
*  water  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghosu' 

"  IV.  That  the  gift  may  be  received,  In  the  case  ofadalta, 
worthily  or  unworthily,  but  that  it  is  always  received. 

"V.  That  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  friven  to 
evenrone  who  receives  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine. 

"  vl.  That  the  gift  may  be  received  worthily  or  unwor- 
thily, but  that  it »  always  received." 

"  Antiquity,"  wrote  the  author  of  Tract  90, "  continually 
affirms  a  diange  in  the  sacred  elements"  (p.  78).  Palmer, 
in  his  Letter  to  a  Protestant  Catholic,  declared  that  "the 
bread  and  wine  are  changed  by  the  conaecration  of  the 
priest  and  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  become 
the  very  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord"  (p.  80).  "The 
table  is  properly  an  altar,"  said  their  organ,  the  British 
Critic,  "and  altars  presume  a  propitiatory  sacrifice" 
(July,  1841,  p.  24).*  With  such  views  of  the  sacra- 
ments evangelical  views  on  regeneration  were  impossi- 
ble for  the  Tractarians,  and  there  need  be  no  surprise 
that  they  stigmatized  the  grand  Protestant  doctrine 
of  justiAcation  by  faith  alone  as  a  "Lutheran  heresy." 
"  Whether  any  one  heresy,"  says  the  Critic,  "  has  ever 
infested  the  Church  so  hateful  and  unchristian  as  this 
doctrine  [of  justification],  it  is  perhaps  not  necessary  to 
determine :  none  certainly  has  ever  prevailed  so  subtle 
and  extensively  poisonous.  We  must  plainly  express 
our  conviction  that  a  religions  heathen,  were  he  really 
to  accept  the  doctrine  which  Lutheran  language  ex- 
presses, so  far  from  making  any  advance,  would  sustain 
a  heavy  loss  in  exchanging  fundamental  truth  for  fun- 
damental error"  (No.  Ixiv,  p.  891).  Again,  speaking  of 
the  Tractarian  party,  this  open  confession  is  made: 
"  Wc  cannot  stand  where  we  are ;  we  must  go  backward 
or  fonvard,  and  it  wTU  surely  be  the  latter.  As  we  go 
on,  we  must  recede  more  and  more  from  the  principles, 
if  any  such  there  be,  of  tlTe  English  Reformation"  (No. 
lix,  p.  45).  «  The  Reformation,"  says  Froude  (i,  488), 
"was  a  limb  badly  set;  it  must  be  broken  again,  in 
order  to  be  righted."  "  Utterly  reject  and  anathema- 
tize the  principle  of  the  Reformation  as  a  heresy,  with 
all  its  forms,  sects,  and  denominations,"  says  Palmer 
{Tetter  to  Golightly,  p.  9). 

*  This  inference  Is  nndoubtedly  correct,  and  as  Christ  Is 
not  sacrificed  in  Protestant  churches,  the  table  on  which 
the  sacramental  elements  are  placed  ought  not  to  be 
termed  an  altar,  but  a  table.  Altara  are  not  congenial  to 
the  spirit  of  Protestantism ;  and  as  the  thing  was  wisely 
discarded  by  the  Reformers,  the  name  also  shonld  he 
dropped. 
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The  TracUrian  morement  terminited  with  New- 
man's secession  to  Rome,  but  its  effect  remains  in  sev- 
eral visible  results:  the  revival  and  strengthening  of 
the  High-Chuich  party,  which  still  maintains,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  principles  advocated  in  the  Tracts;  the  in- 
troduction of  various  alterations  in  the  mode  of  perform- 
ing divine  service,  such  as  the  use  of  the  surplice  in- 
st^  of  the  gown,  intoning  the  prayers  and  singing  the 
responses,  the  elevation  of  the  communion-table  into  an 
altar,  the  substitution  of  low,  open  benches  for  high 
pews ;  a  remarkable  impulse  given  to  the  building  and 
restoration  of  churches,  and  the  revival  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture in  all  parts  of  England ;  the  secession  of  many 
English  clergy  and  laity,  some  of  them  men  of  consider- 
able ability  and  distinction,  to  the  Church  of  Rome ; 
and  the  establishment  of  colleges  and  sisterhoods,  and 
other  religious  and  charitable  institutions,  uuder  Epis- 
copal auspices. 

Dr.  Pusey  himself,  in  his  earlier  years,  inclined  to  that 
Protestant  view  of  Christianity  according  to  which  all 
things  and  ceremonies  acting  on  the  senses  must  be  re- 
moved from  the  Church  (see  his  Rise  and  Decline  of 
Rationalum  in  Germany).  But  he  gradually  turned 
away  from  that  system  in  which  the  heart  and  soul  are 
sustained  by  the  intellectual  appreciation  of  theological 
truths,  and  came  to  accept  another  which  is  dependent 
upon  the  outward  actions  of  the  body  —  one  which 
abounds  in  observances,  reaching  the  heart  through  the 
medium  of  the  senses,  and  encouraging  a  habit  of  devo- 
tion by  the  use  of  bodily  action.  This  change  in  Pusey 's 
ideas  is  attributed  to  the  influence  of  his  friend,  John 
Henry  Newman,  and  in  the  year  1833  Pusey  accepted 
the  confession  of  faith  and  practice  drawn  up  by  New- 
man. The  publication  of  writings  called  Tracts  for  the 
Times  was  in  1841  interdicted  by  the  bishop  of  Oxford, 
but  the  ninety  that  had  reached  the  public  gave  a  clear 
insight  into  the  new  religious  tendencies.  Newman, 
Pusey,  and  their  friends  wished  no  fusion  with  the  Ro- 
man Church,  some  of  the  tenets  of  which  filled  them 
with  actual  horror;  but  they  tried  to  introduce  into  the 
English  Church,  the  origin  of  which  they  did  not  ap- 
prove and  the  decay  of  which  they  acknowledged,  such 
doctrines  as  the  Romish  Church  has  distinctively  pre- 
served. Newman  tried,  in  consequence,  to  conciliate 
the  Thirty-nine  Anglican  Articles  with  the  resolutions 
of  the 'Council  of  Trent,  in  which,  of  course,  he  did  not 
succeed,  as  he  could  satisfy  neither  of  the  parties,  Cath- 
olics nor  Anglicans.  Newman  was  made  aware  that 
his  position  between  the  two  churches  was  a  false  and 
untenable  one,  and  he  passed  over  to  Romanism.  His 
example  was  followed  by  several  ecclesiastics  and  pro- 
fessors of  the  High  Church,  and  by  men  belonging  to 
the  first  families  of  the  kingdom.  Pusey,  however,  has 
persevered  in  his  former  course.  He  and  his  followers 
have  remained  to  this  day  in  the  Anglican  Church,  the 
situation  of  which  they  do  not  despair  of  mending.  But 
they  discard  the  name  by  which  they  are  generally  des- 
ignated as  a  class.  In  1870,  Dr.  Pusey  himself  wrote 
respecting  this  party-name  as  follows:  *'I  never  was  a 
party  leader,  I  never  acted  on  any  system.  My  name 
was  used  first  to  designate  those  of  us  who  gave  them- 
selves to  revive  the  teaching  of  forgotten  truth  and 
piety,  because  I  first  had  occasion  to  write  on  baptismal 
regeneration ;  but  it  was  by  opponents,  and  not  by  con- 
federates. We  should  have  thought  it  a  note  against  us 
to  have  deserved  any  party  name,  or  to  have  been  any- 
thing but  the  followers  of  Jesus,  the  disciples  of  the 
Church,  the  sons  and  pupils  of  the  great  fathers  whom 
he  raised  up  in  her.  I  never  had  any  temptation  to  try 
to  form  a  party,  for  it  was  against  our  principles.  .  .  . 
Then,  personally,  I  was  the  more  exempt  from  this 
temptation,  because  God  has  given  me  neither  the  pe- 
culiar organizing  abilities  which  tempt  men  to  it,  nor 
any  ofllce — as  that  of  an  archdeacon — which  would  en- 
title me  directly  to  counsel  thus.  .  .  .  My  life,  contrary 
to  the  character  of  party  leaders,  has  been  spent  in  a 
succession  of  insulated  efibrts;  bearing,  indeed,  upon 
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one  great  end— the  growth  of  Catholic  truth  and  piety 
among  us,  or,  contrariwise,  resistance  to  what  might 
hinder, retard,  or  obscure  it;  but  still  insulated"  (JSiren' 
iamj  iii,  388). 

The  Puseyites  have  adopted  from  the  Romish  Church, 
without  assenting  in  a  general  way  to  her  dogmas,  a 
number  of  ritual  institutions,  and  even  some  points  of 
faith.  They  affix  to  their  churches  portable  crosses; 
have  burning  tapera  on  their  altan;  adorn  chasubles 
and  Prayer-books  with  crosses;  have  a  Latin  choir; 
and,  what  is  more  than  these  exterior  conformities,  they 
have  declared  for  the  Romish  doctrine  about  the  situa- 
tion and  power  of  the  Church,  and  about  the  sacraments, 
the  number  of  which  they  have  increased ;  they  also 
introduced  auricular  confession.  In  the  doctrine  of  jus- 
tification, where  it  was  fint  intended  to  deviate  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  tenets,  the  resolutions  of  the  Tri- 
dentinum  were  finally  admitted  as  a  base.  The  Pusey^* 
ites  went  even  the  length  of  acknowledging  in  the  pope 
a  pre-eminence  of  spiritual  honor  and  authority;  they 
say  that,  as  patriarch  of  Rome,  not  only  his  spiriUial, 
but  also  his  temporal  authority  extends  over  Italy ;  that 
the  Church  of  England  is  bound  to  recognise  it;  and 
that  all  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  may  be  authori- 
tatively construed  in  such  a  sense  as  to  make  them  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Anglican  Church.  The  Puseyites  call 
themselves  CathoUeSjA  branch  of  the  universal  Catholic 
Church:  they  object  most  decidedly  to  being  called 
Protestants.  They  regard  the  Church  as  one  organic 
body,  and  primitive  apostolic  Christianity  as  a  mere 
germ  or  seminal  principle,  to  be  developed  and  properly 
matured  in  the  progress  of  ages.  They  adopt  as  such 
legitimate  additions  to  Biblical  Christianity  obvious 
gross  corruptions,  which  gained  currency  in  the  Church 
in  different  centaries,  and  were  taught  by  leading  fathen 
or  councils — a  practice  which  *' throws  an  uncertainty 
about  the  lineaments  of  Christianity,  and  opens  the 
door  for  every  species  of  error  that  designing  men  may  be 
inclined  to  adopt,  while  it  enables  the  so-called  Church 
Catholic  to  justify  every  one  of  her  errors,  both  doctri- 
nal and  ritufd**  (Schmucker).  Another  gross  appendage 
sometimes  associated  with  this  theory  of  development  is 
that  Christ  has  placed  himself  in  some  kind  of  physical 
connection  or  concorporation  with  the  mass  of  his  dis- 
ciples, the  Church,  by  which  his  body  nourishes  them  in 
some  mystical  manner  through  the  Eucharist,  and  fur- 
nishes the  germ  of  their  resurrection  body.  Though 
Newman,  still  before  his  perversion,  recommended,  in 
the  Ninetieth  Tract  for  the  Thnes^  the  acceptance  of  the 
doctrines  of  purgatory,  of  the  invocation  of  saints,  and 
of  papal  authority,  Pusey  has  persisted  in  rejecting 
them.  He  also  rejects  the  worship  of  Mary,  the  use 
of  Latin  in  the  mass,  and  the  communion  in  one  form 
(comp.  Pusey,  A  Ijetter  to  his  Grace  the  A  rchbishoj)  of 
Canterhury  [Oxf.  1842],  and  The  Holy  Eucharist  [ibid. 
1848]).  As  Pusey  ism  is  in  progress  among  the  culti- 
vated classes  of  England,  especially  among  the  clergy, 
and  as  it  is  thought  to  be  only  a  forenmner  of  Catholi- 
cism, it  is  combated  by  the  English  bishops  with  admo- 
nitions, speeches,  and  disciplinary  measures.  They  do 
not  tolerate  the  rites  introcluoed  bv  the  Puscyite  ecde- 
siastics,  and  pronounce  them  a  "  mixture  of  Romanism 
or  poperj'."  They  ordain  no  student  of  divinity  if  sus- 
pected of  Puseyistic  tendencies.  At  the  University  of 
Oxford,  the  seminary  of  the  High-Church  clergy,  the 
antagonism  of  Puseyites  and  anti- Puseyites  has  broken 
out  so  openly  that  there  is  a  storm  of  both  parties  on 
every  vacant  professorehip.  Pusey  ism  has  its  represen- 
tatives in  the  most  influential  literar}'  papers :  the  Quar- 
terly Revieto  has  published  a  series  of  articles  in  favor  of 
the  Puseyite  innovations.  The  chief  adversaries  of  the 
Puseyites,  or  Anglo-Catholics,  are  the  Evangelicals,  a 
party  which  originated  in  Methodism — the  latter  be- 
ing opposed  both  to  the  Puseyites  and  to  the  Episcopa- 
lians. If  we  compare  the  judgment  of  the  Englisli 
papen  of  different  colors  on  the  religious  situation  of 
Great  Britain,  and  especially  on  Puseyism,  we  find  a 
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greftt  divenity  of  appreciations.  The  radical  pren  of 
the  Dissenters,  averse  to  Anglicanism,  rejoices  at  its 
visible  decay,  and  attributes  the  embarrassment  of  the 
Church  to  the  circumstance  that,  owing  to  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  bishops,  reformation  could  not  completely 
achieve  its  work.  It  could  only  produce  an  imperfect, 
undecided  form,  and  was  smothered  in  the  arms  of  an 
exterior  political  priesthood.  The  Tory  papers  original- 
ly advocated  Puseyism,  in  which  they  saw  a  support  fur 
the  Migh-Church ;  but  they  soon  changed  their  mind : 
they  agree  with  the  Whig  papers  on  this  point  that  the 
manner  in  which  philosophy  is  taught  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Oxford  is  the  cause  of  these  religious  phenomena. 
It  is  thought  that  the  facility  with  which  so  many 
leave  the  Uigh-Church  for  Puseyism,  and  from  Pusey- 
ism step  over  to  Romanism,  is  due  to  the  miserable  sit- 
uation of  philosophical  studies  in  general,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  latitudinarianism  of  the  Aristotelian  logic 
which  is  taught  at  Oxford,  and  of  the  Platonic  mysti- 
cism after  the  scholastic  fashion.  Others  expect  from 
Puseyism  a  regeneration  of  the  Uigh-Church  and  of  the 
whole  Anglican  religious  situation.  See  Petri,  WUrdi- 
gung  des  Wetent  und  der  Bedeutung  des  Piueyismus  (GotU 
1843) ;  Schleyer,  Der  Ptueyismus  nack  seinem  Ut'«prung 
und  als  Lthrsgttem  (Freib.  1845);  Hurst's  Ilagenbach, 
Church  Hitt,  iSth  and  idth  Centuries,  ii,  392  sq.;  Schu- 
maker,  Elemental  Contrast  (Gettysb.  1862);  Garbett, 
Puaey  and  the  Umvernfg  o/Orford  (1847) ;  Taylor,  A  «- 
dent  Chrittianifp  and  the  Doctrines  of  the  Oxford  Tracts 
for  the  Times  (Lond.  1844,  3  vols.);  Fletcher,  I^ectures 
on  the  Principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  of 
Puseyism  (Lond.  1846);  Boyd,  England,  Rome,  citid  Ox- 
ford (Lond.  1846) ;  Saville,  A  I^ter  to  Rev,  Dr,  Puseg 
on  Auricular  Cor\fession  (Loud.  1878);  Domer,  Hist, 
ProU  TheoL  ii,  488  sq.,  604  sq. ;  lAmdon  A  cadetng,  1873, 
p.  87 ;  Nov.  14,  1874,  p.  629 ;  Ch.  of  Engl,  Quar,  Rev, 
July,  1865,  art.  vii ;  A  mer,  Presb,  Rev,  Oct.  1861 ;  Rez, 
Studien  u.  Kritiken,  1838-47 ;  Brit,  and  For.  Rev,  1844, 
p.  6 ;  1846,  p.  189 ;  Christian  Remembrancer,  Jan.  1866, 
p.  164$  Oct.  1868,  p. 881.     (J.  H. W.) 

Pushtii  Version.  Pushtft  is  the  language  spo- 
ken in  Afghanistan  (q.  v.),  in  Asia ;  hence  it  is  also 
called  Afghan,  We  have  not  as  yet  a  complete  ver- 
sion of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  New  Testament  was 
first  transUted  by  the  Rev.  J.  Ldwenthal  (d.  1864),  a 
convert  from  Judaism.  Besides  the  New  Testament,  the 
historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Serampore  Mission.  At  present  the  Kev.  T. 
P.  Hughes,  of  the  Chmnch  Missionary  Society  at  Pesha- 
v/er.  is  preparing  a  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
I'ushtii.  The  committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  had  some  sheets  of  his  MS.  printed  by  the  zinco- 
photographic  process,  to  be  submitted  to  Afghan  schol- 
ars with  a  view  of  having  the  whole  work  printed  in  the 
same  manner.  For  the  study  of  the  language,  comp. 
BeUew,  A  Dictionary  of  the  Pukkhto  or  Pukshto  Lan- 
guage, on  a  New  and  Improved  System  (Lond.  1867) ;  the 
same,  A  Grammar  of  the  Pukkhto  or  Pukshto  Language 
(ibid.  1867) ;  Baverty,  A  Dictionary  of  the  Pukhto,  Push- 
to,  or  Language  of  the  Afghans ;  with  Remarks  on  the 
Originality  of  the  lAinguage,  and  ils  Affinity  to  the  Se- 
mitic and  other  Oriental  Languages  (ibid.  1860) ;  the 
same,  A  Grammar  of  the  Pukhto,  Puslito,  or  language 
of  the  Afghans  (ibid.  1860);  Selections  from  the  Poetry 
of  the  Afghans  (ibid.  1862);  The  Gulshan-i-Roh :  being 
Selections,  Prose  and  Poetical,  in  the  Pushto  or  Afghan 
Language  (ibid.  1860) ;  The  Poetiy  of  the  Afghans, 
from  the  Wh  to  the  Idth  Century  (ibid.  1863) ;  Doni,  A 
Chrestomathy  of  the  Pushtu  or  Afghan  Language  (St, 
Petersburg,  1847),  and  his  contributions  to  The  Pushtu 
Grammar  in  the  Memoires  de  VAcademie  Imperinle  des 
Sciences  de  Sf,-Petersbourg  (ibid.  1840, 1845) ;  F.  MUller, 
Die  Conjugation  des  A  vghdnischen  V'erbunu  (Wien,  1867) ; 
Ueber  die  Sprache  der  Avghdnen  (ibid.  1862-63);  E. 
Truropp,  Grammar  of  the  Pashto,  or  Language  of  the 
Afghans,  compared  v:Uh  the  Iranian  and  North-Indian 
Idioms  (Tubingen,  1873).     (a  P.) 


Puaillanimity  is  a  feebleness  of  mind,  by  which 
one  is  terrified  at  mere  trifles  or  imaginary  diuigen,  un- 
authorized by  the  most  dbtant  probability. 

Puflpadanta,  in  Hindfi  mythology,  was  one  of  the 
celebrated  twelve  Buddhas  who  were  particularly  wor- 
shipped by  the  Jainas.  He  was  the  son  of  Sugriya 
and  of  Roma,  from  the  family  of  Ikswako.  He  is  rep- 
resented as  a  man  ending  in' the  body  of  a  fish.— VoU- 
mer,  Worterb,  d,  AlythoL  s.  v. 

PuBtklichen-Olanzow,  Fk.  Cph.,  a  German 
theologian  of  some  note,  flourished  as  pastor  at  Wiebels- 
kirchen,  near  Treves.  He  was  bom  Feb.  4,  1793,  at 
Detmold,  and  died  Jan.  2,  1834.  He  wrote.  Die  Urge- 
schichteder  Menschheitin  ihrem  votten  Umfange  (Lemgo, 
1821)  -^Ilistorisch-kritische  Untersuchung  der  bibL  Ur- 
geschichte  (Halle,  1823)  i—Wiederherstellung  des  aehten 
Protestantismus,  etc.  (Hamb.  1827):— Z>«r  Beruf  des 
evangel.  Pfarrers  nacA  seinem  Zweck  v.  Wesen,  etc.  (Bar- 
men, iSS2):—Grundziigedes  Christenthums  (Hamb.  1827, 
8d  ed.)  :—Glaubens-  u.  Sittenlehre  (Barmen,  1831-33,  2 
vols.) : — Maria,oderdieErommigkeitder  Weiber  (HMmb, 
1827, 2d  ed.)  :—Kirche,  Schule  v.  Ilaus  (Elberfeld,  1832). 
See  Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  theolog.  Literatur,  p.  717  (see 
Index);  FUrst,  Bibl.  Judaica,  iii,  124;  Zuchold,  BibL 
Theologica,  iii,  1022;  Diestcl,  Gesch.  des  Alten  Testa- 
ments, p.  726,  738.     (a  P.) 

PlUtrioh,  an  ill -shaped  Slavonic  idol:  it  is  of 
bronze,  and  hollow.  It  represents  a  small,  chubby  boy 
holding  one  of  his  hands  over  his  head.  The  head  has 
two  holes,  one  at  the  top,  the  other  at  the  place  of  the 
mouth.  It  is  believed  that  the  priests  used  this  figure 
to  terrify  the  people  by  the  spectacle  of  an  infuriated 
deity.  It  was  filled  with  water,  and,  the  holes  being 
stopped,  put  on  a  fire :  in  duo  time  the  stoppers  were 
driven  out  of  the  holes  with  considerable  noise  and  tre- 
mendous eruption  of  steam  and  boiling  water.  Other 
more  modem  investigations  would  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  chubby  god  was  nothing  but  an  instrument 
of  distillery. — ^VoUmer,  Worterb.  d.  Afythol,  s.  t. 

Put  (1  Chron.  i,  8;  Nah.  iii,  9).    See  Phut. 

Pute'^oli  (Gracized  HorioXoi  [Acta  xxviii,  13],  but 
in  classical  Greek  often  Hoi/rcoXoi;  a  Latin  word,  from 
puteus,  a  veil,  on  account  of  the  wells  or  sources  of  a 
volcanic  origin  with  which  it  abounded),  a  maritime 
town  of  Campania,  in  Italy,  on  the  northern  shore  of 
the  bay  of  Naples,  and  about  eight  miles  north-west 
from  that  city.  Here  Paul  landed  on  his  way  to  Rome 
(Acts  xxviii,  13).  As  above  noted,  it  derived  its  name 
from  its  tepid  baths,  and  the  district  in  which  they 
exist  is  now  called  Terra  di  Lavoro.  The  earlier  name 
of  Puteoli,  when  the  lower  part  of  Italy  was  Greek,  w^as 
Diccearchia;  and  this  name  continued  to  be  used  to  a 
late  period.  Joscphus  uses  it  in  two  passages  {Ant. 
xvii,  12,  7;  xviii,  7,  2) ;  in  a  third  {Life,  3),  he  speaks 
of  himself  (after  the  shipwreck  which,  like  St.  Paul,  be 
had  recently  gone  through)  as  iiaaui^tiQ  ttQ  rijv  Ai- 
Kaiapxiov,  ijv  IloTtoXovt  'IroXoi  raXortnv.  So  Philo, 
in  describing  the  curious  intcr\'iew  which  he  and  bis 
fellow  Jewish  ambassadors  had  here  with  Caligula,  uses 
the  old  name  {I^egaf.  ad  Caium,  ii,  521).  Its  Roman 
history  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the  Second  Punic 
War.  It  was  a  favorite  watering-place  of  the  Romans, 
as  its  numerous  hot -springs  were  judged  efficacious 
for  the  cure  of  various  diseases.  It  was  also  the  port 
where  ships  usually  discharged  their  passengers  and 
cargoes,  {lartly  to  avoid  doubling  the  promontory  of 
Circeiuro,  and  partly  because  there  was  no  commodious 
harbor  nearer  to  Rome.  Hence  the  ship  in  which  Paul 
was  conveyed  from  Melita  landed  the  prisoners  at  this 
place,  where  the  apostle  stayed  for  a  week  (Acts  xxviii, 
13).  In  connection  with  St.  PauVs  movements,  we  must 
notice  its  communications,  in  Nero^s  reign,  along  the 
mainland  with  Rome.  The  coast  road  leading  north- 
ward to  Sinuessa  was  not  made  till  the  reign  of  Domi- 
tian ;  but  there  was  a  cross-road  leading  to  Capua,  and 


thote  JainiDg  the  Appiin  Wtr.  See  TiinKE  TAVEn.-™. 
Tbe  reinaiiit  of  (hU  nuU  nay  be  inccd  at  inun-als; 
■pd  thus  Ihe  apottle'i  route  can  In  rollaw«l  almoat 
Btop  by  glep.  We  ihould  ■!»  oolice  the  bet  thit  there 
were  Jewiih  reiidenli  at  Puleoli.  We  might  be  Hire 
or  this  rram  ita  mercantile  importance ;  but  we  are  poB- 
itirely  inrnrraed  of  it  by  JoMphiit  (Anl,  itrii,  12,  1)  in 
faia  account  of  the  viait  of  the  prelendeit  Herorl-Alex- 
aoder  to  Auguatua;  and  the  circumaljincc  aho«a  how 
natural  it  was  [fait  tbe  ipoatle  ahould  Snd  Chrialian 
"btethrcn"  there  iminediately  un  landing.  From  thli 
port  it  waa  that  tbe  Roman  armies  were  despatched  to 
Spain,  and  here  the  ambmsadors  from  Carthage  land- 

ed.     Il  had  lUe  privilegea  of  a    ^  

colony  from  a  very  early  period,    i ' 
and  tiieae  were  aucceasively  r»-   ) , 
newed  by  Utia  and  Veapasiio,    ', 
tbe  litleT bestowing  on  tbe  place 
the  title  of  Colonia  Flavia.    Pu-    i  .    '<- 

teoli  waa  at  that  period  a  place 
of  very  great  importance.  We 
can  not  diicidat«tbia  belter  than 
by  aiyiug  that  the  celebrated 
bay  a  part  of  which  is  now 
''the  bay  of  Naples,"  and  in 
early  timea  waa  "the  bay  uf 
Cunue,"  was  then  called  "  Siaui 
I'uteulanua."  Tbe  city  waa  at 
the  north -eastern  angle  of  tbe 
ba}-.  Close  W  it  waa  BaLc,  one 
of  the  most  fashionable  of  the 
Boman  watering-places.  The 
empcrot  Caligula  once  built  a 
ridiculous  bridge  between  the 
two  towna;  and  the  remains  of 
it  must  have  been  conspicuous 
when  St.  Paul  landed  at  I'u- 
teoli  ill  the  Ale](andrlui  sliip 
which  brought  him  from  Malta. 
SeeC.tsTOQ  AMI  Pollux;  Mki^ 
ita;Uiikgii.'Mi  SiiucusR.  In 
illustration  of  the  arrival  hers 
of  tbe  com-ahipi  we  may  refer 
to  Seneca  C^p,  77}  and  Sueto- 
aiutlOctar.Sa^.  Nopartoftha 
Campnniaii  shore  was  more  fre- 
quentoL  The  asaociationa  of 
Futeoli  with  historical  person- 
ages ore  very  numerous,  Scipia 
aaileil  from  hence  to  Spain.  Cic- 
ero hid  B  villa  <hia  "PuteoU- 
num")  in  the  neighborhood. 
Here  Nero  planned  the  murder 
of  hia  mother.  Vespasian  gave 
to  this  city  peculiar  privllegea, 
and  bete  Hadrian  wai  buried. 
In  the  6th  century  I'ut«oli  wai 
ravaged  both  by  Alaric  aod 


Map  or  lb*  Bay  ot  Pnteoli. 

Genaeric,  and  it 


ifterwarda  recovered  its  fonneT 
enineoce.     It  la  now  a  fourth-nte  Italian  town,  atiU 

retaining  the  name  of  rouuali. 

Tbe  remaini  of  Puteoli  are  conaiderable.  The  aque- 
duct, the  reaeri'oin,  purliona  (probably)  of  hatha,  the 
great  amphitheatre,  the  building  called  the  temple  of 
Serapio,  which  iSbrds  very  curioua  indications  of 
changes  of  level  in  tbe  soil,  are  all  well  worthy  of  no- 
tice. But  our  chief  interest  here  ia  eonceutrated  on 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  mole,  wbieh  ia  formed  of  the 
concrete  called  /'uuofano,  and  sixteen  of  tbe  piera  nf 
-'---'-  -'" No  Honun  harbor  baa  left  ao  solid 
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ed  in  Italy.  Here,  too,  was  the  statue  erected  to  Tibe- 
rius to  commemorate  his  restoration  of  the  Asiatic  cities 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  of  which  statue  the 
pedesUd  with  its  inscription  remains  almost  entire  to 
this  day.  See  Mazzella,  Situs  et  AniiquiUu  PuteoL  in 
Gnevius  and  Burnam,  Theaaur,  ix,  pt.  iv ;  Romanelli, 
Viaffffio  a  Pozzuoli  (Naples,  1817);  Jorio,  Guida  di 
Pozzuoli  (ibid.  1830) ;  Lowenigh,  IHe  Landtchqft  Pot' 
£UoU  (Aachen,  1841) ;  Lewtn,  SL  Paul,  ii,  218  sq.  See 
Italy;  Paul. 

Pu'tiel  (Heb.  PutieV,  ^X'^a-IB,  affiided  of  God; 
Sept.  ^ovri^X),  the  father  of  the  wife  of  Eleazar  the 
priest  and  the  mother  of  Phinehas  (Exod.  vi,  25).  RC. 
cir.  1619.  In  modem  Jewish  traditions  Putiel  is  con- 
founded with  Jethro  the  Midianite,  **who  fatted  the 
calves  for  idolatrous  worship"  (Targum  Pseudojon.  On 
Exod.  vi,  25 ;  Gemara  of  Soia  by  Wagenseil,  c.  viii, 
§6). 

Putnam,  Franklin,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Marietta,  O.,  July  22, 1801.  After  receiving  a 
good  academical  training,  he  entered  Athens  College, 
O.,  and  graduated  with  honor  in  1828.  During  the  last 
year  of  his  college  course  he  was  converted,  and  though 
up  to  this  time  the  law  had  been  the  object  of  his  stud- 
ies, the  Gospel  now  became  his  all-absorbing  hope.  He 
entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Auburn,  N.Y.,  and 
in  1826  was  licensed  by  Oneida  Presbytery,  N.  Y.  In 
1827  he  retumed  to  Ohio,  and  was  appointed  to  labor 
as  a  missionary  and  evangelist  to  the  feeble  churches  in 
Springfield,  Urbana,  and  Buck  Creek,  O.  Subsequent!}^ 
he  accepted  a  call  to  Springfield  Church,  and  was  or- 
dained and  installed  pastor  by  Dayton  IVesbyter}*; 
here  he  labored  for  eighteen  months,  when  he  accepted 
a  call  to  the  Church  in  Dayton,  O.  In  1837,  at  the  di- 
vision in  the  Church,  he  resigned,  and  accepted  a  call  to 
Circleville,  O.,  where  ho  continued  to  labor  for  over  six 
years,  when,  by  reason  of  paralysis  of  one  half  of  his 
body,  he  resigned  his  charge,  and  removed  to  Dela- 
ware, O.  Here,  after  devoted  care  on  the  part  of  his 
family,  his  health  was  restored,  and  he  resumed  preach- 
ing and  ministered  to  the  Church  at  Delaware,  and  sub- 
sequently at  Tiffin,  Greenville,  and  Bepublic,  O.,  and 
Thomtown,  Ind.  He  died  at  the  latter  place  Oct.  11, 
1859.  Mr.  Putnam  was  a  logical  thinker,  and  full  of 
zeal  for  the  cause  of  Christ;  an  excellent  pastor,  ever 
readv  in  sorrow  to  administer  comfort  and  consolation. 
Sec  Wilson,  Preth.  Uitt,  A  Irnanac,  1861,  p.  162.   (J.  L.  S.) 

Putnam,  Gheorge,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  minister  of 
the  Old  School,  was  bora  in  Massachusetts  in  1808,  and 
was  educated  at  Harvard  University,  class  of  1826.  He 
early  entered  the  ministry,  and  finally  became  pastor  at 
Roxbury,  Mass.,  where  he  sustained  a  pastorate  of 
nearly  half  a  century,  enjoying  not  only  the  warm  af- 
fection of  his  own  people,  but  the  highest  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  whole  community.  Away  from  home 
also  Dr.  Putnam  wielded  a  verv  wide  influence  in  all 
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directions,  and  he  was  beloved  by  men  of  every  relig- 
ious school  in  an  eminent  degree.  Dr.  Putnam  was 
more  than  an  ordinary  man.  He  was  not  only  pos- 
sessed of  the  most  noble  personal  characteristics,  but 
was  endowed  with  excellent  scholarship,  remarkable 
intellectual  powers,  and  great  wisdom  in  judgment  He 
was  always  vigorous,  fresh,  and  often  very  eloquent  in  his 
pulpit  discourses.  For  years  his  Fast-day  and  Thanks- 
giving services  were  largely  attended  by  visitors  from 
what  was  then  the  adjoining  city  (Boston),  to  listen  to 
his  thoughtful  and  powerful  discussions  upon  public 
and  national  questions.  A  shock  of  paralysis  in  1872 
warned  him  that  the  period  of  his  vigor  was  terminat- 
ing, and  he  was  obliged  to  consent  to  have  a  younger 
associate  with  him  in  the  pastorate.  For  the  last  two 
years  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1878,  he  was 
able  to  render  service  only  at  the  marriage  or  funeral 
of  some  one  of  his  beloved  parishioners,  who,  in  these 
joyful  and  painful  domestic  aeras,  especially  welcomed 
even  the  trembling  voice  of  their  old  pastor.    From 


1849  to  1856  Dr.  Putnam  was  editorially  connected  with 
the  Chrittian  Examiner,  He  published  a  number  of 
separate  sermons,  orations,  etc 

Pntnam,  Jonathan  W.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Leyden,  N.  Y.,  July 
81, 1815.  He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and 
was  received  into  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He 
was  licensed  to  exhort  in  1835 ;  in  1836  he  received  li- 
cense to  preach.  He  travelled  four  years  in  the  New- 
Jersey  Conference,  and  then  went  to  the  Wisconsin 
Conference.  In  1856  he  was  transferred  to  the  East- 
Genesee  Conference,  and  stationed  at  East  Palmrra. 
Afterwards  he  was  successively  appointed  to  Tyrone, 
Catharine,  Southport,  Jackson,  Canton,  Prattsburgh, 
Dresden,  and  Middlesex.  He  had  just  begun  the  work 
of  the  second  year  on  this  last  charge,  with  good  prom- 
ise of  success,  when  death  overtook  him  on  Sept.  9, 
1871.  See  Minutet  of  A  mtual  Conferences,  1872,  p.  ISO, 
131 ;  Northern  Christian  Advocate,  1871. 

Pntaha,  in  Hindd  mytholog^^  is  the  name  of  the 
small,  bloodless  sacrifices,  consisting;  of  fruits  and  flow- 
ers, which  were  offered  to  the  genii,  as  well  as  to  the 
three  great  gods. 

Putahiarl,  in  Hindil  mythology,  is  the  name  of 
the  Brahmins  who,  tSUi  twelve  years'  study,  determine 
to  devote  their  lives  entirely  to  the  gods,  and  in  conse- 
quence attach  themselves  to  some  pagoda. 

Pujda  is  the  box  in  which  the  consecrated  hosts  for 
the  sick  are  preserved.    See  Pyx. 

Puzza  is  a  Chinese  goddess  who  has  some  resem- 
blance to  the  Cybele  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Isis  of  the 
Egyptians.  The  bonzes  relate  that  three  genii  of  the 
female  sex  descended  once  from  their  heavcnlv  abode 
to  enjoy  a  bath  in  an  earthly  stream.  The  water  had 
scarcely  touched  their  bodies  when  the  most  beautiful 
of  them  perceived  on  her  garment  a  lotos-plant,  with 
blossoms  and  fruit,  and  could  not  imagine  whence  the 
plant  had  come.  She  could  not  resist  the  desire  of 
tasting  the  fruit ;  but  this  was  attended  with  evil  con- 
sequences, for  behold  a  little  son  was  bora  from  her  at 
the  same  moment.  She  brought  him  up,  and  when 
he  had  reached  the  years  of  maturity  she  returned  to 
heaven.  This  nymph  was  Puzza;  and,  as  her  offspring 
became  a  mighty  ruler  of  the  heavenly  empire  of  China, 
she  was  worshipped  as  the  queen  of  the  world,  the 
mother  of  all  that  is  good,  and  the  supporter  of  all  that 
is  living.  Puzza  is  represented  with  eighteen  arms, 
sitting  on  a  flower,  and  her  head  surrounded  with  an 
aureola. — ^Vollmer,  Wdrterb,  d,  MyihoU  s.  v. 

Pyer,  John,  an  English  minister  who  labored  suc- 
cessively with  the  Wesleyans  and  the  Independents, 
was  bom  in  1790.  He  began  his  labors  as  a  tent  mis- 
sionary, devoting  himself  entirely  to  the  connected 
evangelistic  work. '  After  the  tent  ceased  to  be  the 
property  of  the  Methodist  body,  he  built  a  chapel  at 
Manchester,  where  he  remained  nine  years.  As  he 
changed  his  doctrinal  views,  he  abandoned  the  Wes- 
leyan  Church,  and  joined  the  Congregationalists.  For 
the  succeeding  four  years  he  was  agent  of  the  London 
Christian -Instraction  Society.  Ill -health  finally  re- 
quired him  to  seek  a  less  laborious  position,  and  he  be- 
came the  Congregational  pastor  of  South  Molton.  Later 
he  removed  to  CatV,  and  in  1839  accepted  a  pastorate 
at  Devon,  where  he  remained  the  last  twenty  years  of 
his  life,  and  died  in  1859,  laborious  and  active  to  the 
very  last :  he  was  found  by  the  servants  lifeless,  having 
literally  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus.  Pyer  was  the  writer  of 
a  few  useful  hymns;  among  them,  "Met  again  in  Je- 
sus' name,"  which  is  found  in  the  Nev)  Congregatwnal 
Hymn-book,  No.  803. 

Pygarg  Oid'^n,  dishdn,  from  dush,  Xa^%  to  tread, 

or  perhaps  duis,  :C!|'n,  to  leap ;  Sept  wvyapyoQ,  Yolg. 
pygargus)  occurs  only  (Deut  xiv,  5)  in  the  list  of  clean 
animals,  being  the  name  apparently  of  some  species  of 
antelope,  though  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  identify  ir. 
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The  Gie«kir^apyo£  denotes  an  iniolal  with  a"  whiu 
Tump,"  and  is  used  by  Heiodotiu  (iv,  192)  ■>  the  naino 
of  Bome  libyan  deer  or  antelope.  JLIian  (vu,  19)  also 
mentions  the  irijaprfot,  but  gives  no  nxire  than  the 
name;  eorop.  also  Juvenal  (Sat.  xi,  138).  It  is  usual 
to  identify  the  pj/garg  of  the  Greeli  and  I^tin  writers 
with  the  addax  of  North  Africa,  Nubia,  etc.  [Addax 
muomaca/ofuf),  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  under 
the  same  tills  {Oryx  addax,  Lielit.),  wbich  liai  been 
reix^ised  as  a  beast  of  cbase  in  tbc  old  Egyptian 
sculptures.  It  is  widely  spreail  over  Central  AfHca, 
extending  to  the  borden  of  tlie  Nile  in  Nubia,  and  is 
well  known  Xo  the  Arabs,  wbo  still  dislinguiah  it  by 
its  ancient  name,  with  the  familiar  preBx  of  Abu,  or 
father  —  fufAer  AdJai.  The  addax  is  a  ciMrse  and 
heavy  antelope,  tbree  feet  high  at  tbe  withers,  with  a 
large  clumsy  head  and  stout  legs.  The  horns  exist  in 
both  sexca,  are  long,  twisted  outwards,  covered  with 
rings  nearly  to  the  points,  which  are  sharp;  the  tail  is 
long  anil  lulicd.  The  bead  and  neck  are  of  a  deep  red- 
dish brown  color,  with  a  band  of  white  acrosa  the  face : 
the  forehead  and  throat  are  dothed  with  coarse  bUu:k 
hair,  and  all  the  rest  of  tbe  body  and  limbs 
whitish  gray  hue.  It  is  one  of  that  group  of  an 
in  wbich  we  may  clearly  discern  an  approach 
bo  me  rac^    Sec  Ox. 


Ad        A  te    pe   Orj/x  add 
Ag  his  AcatJ  h    iAj  dn  w   h         ad- 

dax, howeier,  there  are  some  conaiilerable  objections. 
In  tbe  firat  place,  this  antelope  does  not  present  at  all 
the  required  characteristic  implied  by  its  name;  and, 
in  the  second,  there  is  much  reason  for  t«lieving,  with 
Rappeil  (A  liai  ZH  der  Ittite  im  noriL  A/riia,  p.  21)  aud 
Hamilton  Smith  (Griffith's  Cuvier's  A  ttun.  Kiasdoa,  iv, 
198),  thsC  the  aibiax  is  identical  with  tbe  ttrrptictrot 
of  Pliny  (iV.  //.  li,  37),  which  animal,  it  most  be  ob- 
served, the  Boman  naturalist  distinguishes  from  tbe 
pfgargut  (viii,  53).  Indeed,  we  may  regard  the  iden- 
tity of  the  adJax  mad  Pliny's  ffrrpncntii  as  cstabliahed ; 
for  when  this  species  was,  after  many  years,  at  length 
rediscovered  by  llemprich  and  Kllppell,  it  was  found  to 
be  called  by  the  Arabic  name  of  aioM  or  adat,  the  very 
name  which  Fliny  gives  as  the  local  one  of  his  tlrtpii- 
etTBt.  The  pygargut,  therefore,  must  be  sought  for  in 
some  animal  diflerent  from  the  addax.  The  required 
characters  leem  to  be  found  in  a  group  of  antelopes  de- 
scribed by  Ur.  Bennett  (7'roiu,2oot5oc.vol.i).  They 
have  many  peculiarities  in  common  with  the  group 
which  includes  (he  spring-bok  {Antidorou  fachoTt)tni 
the  houte-t»k  {DamaUi  pygarga),  those  line  white- 
rumped  species  of  ijouth  Africa,  but  are  distinguisheil 
by  the  characters  of  the  boms,  which  are  larger,  thick- 
er, more  Iwvine,  aud  of  bolder  curvature,  turning  fint 
almost  horizoDtally  backwards,  and  then  hooked  ab- 
ruptly forwarda.  The  legs  are  long,  the  neck  long  and 
slender,  and  there  is  ■  white  pstch  on  the  throat  in  all 
the  species.  The  group  ia  confined  to  the  nDrthem 
half  oif  the  African  continent  The  best-known  specii 
U  the  mhorr  (AnlUopt  miorr,  Bennett),  whi  ' 
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two  feet  eight  inches  high  at  tbe  croup.  The  boms 
are  ringed  from  tbe  base  aboat  half-way  up,  whence  to 
tbe  lip  they  are  round,  smooth,  and  obtusely  pinnted. 
The  expression  of  the  face  is  gentle;  the  eye  large, 
dark,  and  liquid.  Tbe  tail  is  long,  cloae-haired  at  the 
base,  but  tipped  with  a  tuft  of  long  black  hair — a  very 
ox-like  character.  The  general  hue  of  the  coat,  which 
is  short  and  sleek,  ia  a  deep  brownish  red;  the  Hne  of 
the  beliy  aiid  tbe  inner  surface  of  the  limbs  are  white. 
But  lie  wAoJe  ngiim  around  tht  bait  of  lit  laii  it  pun 
tcJiUt,  abruptly  separated  from  the  dark  red  of  the  Hanki; 
the  patch  running  forwards  in  ■  point  on  each  hip,  aiid 
downwards  on  ibe  posterior  surface  of  the  thighs.  The 
strong  contrast  of  the  two  colon  has  a  very  singular 
effect,  and  would  probably  be  seiied  on  to  form  a  de- 
scriptive appellation.  Two  males  of  this  beautiful  spe- 
cies were  sent  to  the  Zoological  Society  from  Morocco; 
they  were  not,  however,  indigenous  to  that  country, 
but  had  been  brought  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  des- 
ert. The  species  is  hunted  by  the  Arabs  for  the  sake 
le  face ;  of  the  stomachal  concretion  called  betoar,  lo  which  it  ia 
peculiarly  subject,  aud  which  is  so  highly  valued  in 
Oriental  pharmacy.  These  stones  are  called  in  Mo- 
rocco baiil  tl-miorr,  or  oihorr's  eggs.  There  is,  how- 
ever another  species,  considerably  larger  than  the 
mh  FT,  but  having  the  same  general  fonn  and  the  same 
distributions  of  the  colors.  It  is  the  addra  (A.  rvfi- 
RiJJu  ,  a  Rue  beast  found  in  the  wastes  of  Nubia  by 
BuppelLand  by  llemprich  and  Ehrenberg  in  Dongola. 
rh  animal  stands  about  tbtee  feet  three  inches  high 
a  h  croup,  aud  ia  live  feet  four  inches  in  length.  It 
seen  in  considerable  flocks  on  tbe  eastern  borders  of 
h   Great  Desert,  and  may  well  have  been  tbe  pygarg 

he  ancients.  —  Smith ;  Fairbaim.  Set  Tristram, 
al  BuL  aflkt  BMe,  p.  12G;  Wood,  BMe  AKimalt,  p. 

m.;  BOU  Ediicalor,a,%i,\K,W.    Cwop.  Amte- 


Pyg^*!*  "'  Wkstern  Africa.  The  existence 
p  gmy  races  of  human  beings  in  Africa  has  oflcn 

bee  BBserted,  and  many  circumstances  less  easily  crcd- 
han  their  diminutive  aiie  have  been  reported.    Du 

Chaillu  has  recently  discovered  the  actual  existence  of 

remarkable  characteristic  He  found  them  in  the 
m  tainoua  country  on  the  east  of  the  soalhem  great 
br  h  of  the  Ogobai.  They  are  called  Obongoi,  and 
live  in  the  midst  of  negro  tribes  of  ordinary  stature. 
They  showed  extreme  timidity  on  being  visited  by  a 
white  man.  In  statute  they  are  only  about  fuur  feet 
noil  a  half.  They  sutaist  chiefly  on  animal  food,  but 
partly  also  on  the  roots,  berries,  and  nuta  which  they 
find  in  the  furests.  In  their  mental  calibre,  these  pyg- 
mies vary  as  greatly  as  ordinary  races.  Hence  there  ii 
nu  settled  theory  as  to  their  religious  tendency,  same 
of  them  comprehending  thcii  religions  need,  while  oth- 
ers seem  to  be  almost  void  of  any  religious  conscious- 
ness.    See  Pre-Adauites;  KelioioX. 

Fylfl,  Thoxas,  an  eminent  Anglican  divine,  was 
bom  at  Stodey,  near  Holt,  Norfolk,  in  1874.  He  was 
educated  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  and,  after  tak- 
ing holy  orders,  distinguished  himself  as  minuter  of  St, 
Margaret's  parish,  in  King's  Lynn.  He  was  afterwards 
made  prebendary  of  Salisbury-  by  Dr.  Hoadly  fur  his 
services  in  the  Bangorian  Controversy.  Hii  Parapkrait 
imlAeAeli  and  all  thf  Epiilla  is  an  excellent  work, of- 
ten reprinted.  He  published,  besides,  Farapkratt  of 
Iht  Bookt  of  Iht  Old  TflamaU  (Lend.  17I7--J5,  4  vols. 
Hvo):— The  Scripturt  PrtKTTatirt  asainat  Popfry  (xbii. 
1735) :  — and  three  volumes  of  Sfrnxmt.  He  died  al 
Lynn  in  1757,  greatly  respected  and  liighly  admired  in 
all  England  for  his  e:(cellency  in  purpose  and  superior- 
ity in  scholaiship.  See  Hook,  Ecdri.  Btog.  viii,  17J; 
Gatltman'i  Uaguiine  (Load.  i;S3),  p.  6&9,  693;  Nich- 
ols, Liltrary  A  vtcdolll. 

PyncIiOQ,  W1U.1AH,  an  English  divine,  was  bom 
ids   in  the  second  half  of  the  16lb  centurv,  and,  alter  mi< 
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ftraliiig  to  thU  countiy,  atttled  at  Baxburr,  Hin^  in 

1680,«ged71or79.  In  1637  he  removed  to  Springfield, 
Hu>i  H*  finally  r«tuni«d  to  GngUnd,  aad  died  it 
WmjfbuTT,  Buckinghamshire,  in  1662.  Me  pablished. 
The  SfrrUorioKi  Prire  of  ChriiCt  Redemplvm  (Lend. 
1650  and  1665, 4to) ;  which  wa>  >o  heretical  ia  tendency 
that  it  offended  the  Purilanic  fithen,  and  waa  bunieil 
on  the  Common  by  order  or  the  autborilin  of  Huia- 
ChusetlB;— 7Ae  Jrar^  SsnogOfiue  (1S52,  Ito):  — TVme 
and  UaiofT  koa  Iht  tint  Salibalh  utai  Ordaard,  etc, 
(1654,  4u). 

Pyne,  Smith,  D.D.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Chureb,  waa  a  native  orireland,  and  was  ed- 
ticated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  England.  After  airivinc 
in  this  country  he  atudied  theology,  and  waa  admitted 
(0  boly  orderi  by  biahop  Ilobart  in  1826.  He  waa  in 
turn  rector  of  a  pariab  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.;  Christ 
Church,  Middletown,  Conn.;  St.  John'a  Cbutch,  Yon- 
liers,  N.  Y. ;  Calvaiy  pariah  and  Su  John'a  Church, 
Waahington.  In  the  laUer  position  be  Temaincd  up- 
warda  of  twenty  yean.  During  the  war,  Dr.  Pyne 
worked  in  the  campa  and  boapitala  and  among  the  sol- 
diers. He  was  at  one  time  a  trustee  of  the  Ueneral 
Theological  Seminary,  and  of  Trinity  Cullege,  Hart- 
fiwd.    He  died  in  New  York  Doc.  7, 1875. 

Pyramid  (nrpn^ic,  perbapa  from  the  Egyptian 
Ir),  a  atructure  of  the  ahape  of  the  geometric  figure  aa 
called,  erected  indiflerent  parta  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
World,  the  moat  important  being  the  pjramida  of  Egypt 
and  Mexico.  Tboae  of  Egypt  were  conaidered  one  of 
the  seven  wonden  of  the  world.  Theyarein  allaeTenty 
in  number,  of  different  Bize^  lying  between  39°  and  80° 
N.  lat.,  and  are  masMaofstone  or  brick,  with  square  baaes 
and  triangular  udes.  Although  various  opinioni  have 
prevailed  as  to  Iheir  use,  as  that  they  were  erected  for 
aalronomical  purpose*,  for  resisting  the  encroachment 
of  the  Band  of  Iha  deicn,  for  granarica,  reservoirs,  or 
aepulchrei^  the  laat  -  mentioned  hypotheais  has  been 
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the  pyramids  wti  co- 
eval with  that  of  the 
city.     It  [■  probable 

'S",!!^^''"^^"*  HteroEbphofl 
the  buildera  of  them, 
and  the  honor  of  being  buried  in  them,  were  given 
to  the  monarchs  by  whom  they  were  flniahed.  The 
pyramids  are  solid  mounds  raised  over  the  sepulchral 
cbimbera  of  the  kings,  the  Snt  act  of  an  Eg}-plian 
monarch  being  to  prepare  hia  future  "elenial  abode." 
for  this  purpose,  a  passage  of  the  aize  of  the  intended 
sarcophagus  was  fiml  hollowed  in  the  rock  at  a  anit- 
ilile  incline  to  lower  it,  and  at  a  convenient  depth  a 
rectangular  chamber  was  excavated  in  the  solid  rock. 
Over  this  chamber  a  cubical  mass  of  masoniy,  of  square 
blocka,  was  tben  placed,  leaving  the  oriBee  of  the  ahaft 
open.  Addition!  continued  to  be  made  to  this  culncal 
mass  both  in  height  and  breadth  a*  long  as  the  mon- 
arch lived,  BO  that  at  his  death  all  that  remained  to  be 
done  was  to  face  or  amootli  the  exterior  of  the  step- 


rmedm 


But  in 
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of  the  late  general  Howard  Vyw,  They  were  all  the 
tombs  of  monaicha  of  Egypt  who  fiourished  from  the 
fourth  to  the  twelfth  dynaaty,  nono  having  been  con- 
atrucled  later  than  that  time,  the  aubsequeiic  kings  be- 
ing buried  at  Abydos,  Thebes,  and  other  places,  in  tomb* 
of  a  very  different  construction.  The  picture  of  a  pyra- 
mid rorma  a  part  of  the  bieroglj'phic  name  of  SIcmphis, 
and  the  immutability  of  most  things  in  Egi-pt  leads  db 
to  infer,  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  foundBtion  of 


beyond  the  orifice  of  the  shall,  which  involved  il; 
sttuction  of  a  new  abaft,  having  its  orifice  lieyond  ir. 
The  pyramid  waa  faced  by  adding  courses  of  long  blocka 
on  each  liyer  of  the  atepa,  and  then  cutting  the  whole 

The  outer  masonry,  however,  or  casing,  as  it  is  called, 
has  in  most  instances  been  partially  stripped  off.  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  protecting  the  vertical  joints  by 
placing  etch  stone  half  way  over  another.  The  ma- 
sonry ia  admirably  fliiithed,  and  the  mechanical  means 

their  places  has  long  been  a  myMert';  the  discover]-, 
however,  of  large  circular  holes  in  aume  of  the  stonea 
has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  wound  up  by 
machines.  The  atoneawerequarriedonornearihe  spot: 
sometimes,  however,  granite  taken  from  the  qusrriea  of 
Syene  waa  partially  employeil.  The  entrances  were 
carefully  filled  up,  and  (he  paasagc  protected  by  stone 


also  a  dooi 


«■  pylo 


It  the  er 


E  shaft,  o 


entrances  face  Ihe  north.     The  work  of  Ihc  larger  pyi- 
imids  waa  eieculed  by  corv^es  of  laborers. 

The  most  remarkable  and  finest  pyramids  are  those 
i>r  Gtieb,  rilualed  on  a  level  apace  of  the  Libyan  chain 
at  Memphis,  on  the  west  bank  of  Ihe  Nile,   liie  largest 

moua.  The  first  or 
Great  Pyramid,  aa  ap- 
pears from  the  cxea- 

the  sepulchre  of  Iha 
Cheops  of  IlerodotDaj 
the  Chem  be^  orChem- 
mis,  of  DJodoru^  arul 
Ibe  Suphis  of  ]tlane< 


Great  Pyramid  hat 
been  detected  in  a 
small  lomb  in  its  im- 


Greekl^ 
Maneibo,  £  o  ti  ^  i  r, 
which  is  (aid  by  Era- 


(TO/inon  c. 
"one  wno  has  much 
hair."  The  hiero- 
glyphic name,  Siaf*, 


Qeneral  View  of  the  Pyraniids. 
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re,  h«viiig  ui  irem  of  about  18  «ere». 
k  lu  ilope  or  angle  i>  Sl°  %'.  Il  has 
■ver,  beea  much  upailed  and  stripped 
I  eKterioT  bloclu  for  the  building 
\  Cuni.  Tbe  original  Kpulchnl  cbam 
r,  called  CliE  Subtcrraneau  Aparlme  t, 
4G  feet  by  27  feet,  and  11  feet  G  inc  ea 
hich,  has  been  bevn  in  the  anlid  rock 
and  wa»  reached  by  the  uriginal  pauage, 
H'eWfflTPb  320  feet  long,  which  desceniled  to  it  li 
orcMopi.    ,„  enu^jice  at  tbe  fool  Df  the  pyram  d. 

abandoned  on  acoouaC  of  the  vast  size  attained  by  h 
pynmid,  rendering  it  impracticable  to  carry  on  the 
trance  on  a  lerel  with  the  natural  rock,  which  had  been 
cut  down  and  faced  for  that  purpoae.  Accordingl 
second  chamber,  with  a  triangular  roof,  was  construe  ed 
in  the  masunrr  of  the  pyramid,  IT  feet  by  18  fee  9 
inches,  and  20  feet  S  inches  high.  This  was  reached 
by  a  passage  rising  at  an  inclination  of  26^  18',  termi- 
nnting  in  a  horizontal  pasaage.  It  is  called  the  Queen's 
Chamber,  and  occupies  a  position  nearly  in  tbe  centre 
of  the  pyramid.  The  monument — probably  owing  to 
the  long  life  stiaineil  by  the  monarch — still  progress- 
ing, a  third  chamber,  called  the  King's,  was  finally  con- 
structed, by  ptolongint;  the  ascending  passage  of  the 
Queen's  Chamber  for  150  feet  farther  into  the  very  cen- 
tre of  the  pyramid,  and,  after  a  short  horizontal  pas- 
sage, making  a  room  17  feet  1  inch  by  34  feet  3  inches 
lad  19  feet  1  inch  high.    To  diminiah,  howcrer,  the 


Entrance  of  tbe  Oreat  Pyramid. 
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above  the  roof,  the  last  one  pointed,  varying  in  height 
from  1  foot  4  inches  to  8  f^t  7  inches,  the*  apex  of  the 
top  one  being  rather  more  than  69  feet  above  the  roof 
of  the  King's  Chamber.  The  end  of  the  horizontal 
passage  was  finbhed  in  a  superior  style,  and  cased  with 
red  syenitic  granite;  and  in  the  King's  Chamber  was 
the  granite  sarcophagus  of  the  king,  Cheops,  7  feet  6^ 
inches  long,  8  feet  3  inches  broad,  and  3  feet  5  inches 
high,  for  whom  the  pyramid  was  built.  As  the  heat 
of  this  chamber  was  stifling,  owing  to  want  of  ventila- 
tion, two  small  air-channels,  or  chimneys,  about  nine 
inches  square,  were  made,  ascending  to  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  pyramid.  They  perfectly  ventilate 
this  chamber.  After  the  mummy  was  deposited  in  the 
King's  Chamber,  the  entrance  was  closed  with  granite 
portcullises,  and  a  well  made  at  the  junction  of  the  up- 
ward-inclined and  horizontal  passages,  by  which  the 
workmen  descended  into  the  downward-inclined  pas- 
sage, after  carefully  closing  the  access  to  the  sepulchral 
chambers.  The  changes  which  took  place  in  this  pyr- 
amid gave  rise  to  various  traditions,  even  in  the  days 
of  Herodotus,  Cheops  being  reported  to  lie  buried  in  a 
chamber  surrounded  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  It  took 
a  long  time  for  its  construction — 100,000  men  being 
employed  on  it  for  thirty  years.  Ulie  operations  in 
this  pyramid  by  general  Yyse  gave  rise  to  the  discov- 
ery of  marks  scrawled  in  red  ochre  in  a  kind  of  cursive 
hieroglyphs  on  the  blocks  brought  from  the  quarries  of 
Turah.  These  contained  the  name  and  titles  of  Shufu 
(the  hieroglyphic  form  of  Cheops) ;  numerals  and  di- 
rections for  the  position  of  materials :  with  them  were 
mason's  marks. 

A 


Hieroglyph  of 
Mycermos. 


A.  Pynmid  when  eaaad  tad  Mitir*. 

B.  Pyntmld  m  »!  nr«Mat. 

C.  Bm«  otyjnmi^ 

D.  Natonl  rock. 
u.  Kntnutc*. 

b.  DMoradlns  puMx*. 

c.  HoriaoaUrMCtloB  of  ft. 
4.  SabtomuMui  cbambcr. 
«.  PaMMn  oat  of  if. 
/.  Pit  dsR  bjr  itMMnI  H.  Vyia. 

Onuiit*  block  doting  apper  SMMfrt. 
Pm«M8«  tatfA  by  e«liph  El-Maimdo. 
«.  AntndinK  fgiXmj. 


Section  of  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Glzeh. 


f. 


The  second  pyramid  is  situated  on  a 
higher  elevation  than  the  first,  and  was 
built  by  Shufu  II,  or  Chephren  (EC. 
2186-2163),  the  son  of  Shufu  I.  HU 
name  reads  She/re :  he  is  called  Suphis 
II  by  Manctho,  and  Cephrcnes  by  He- 
rodotus. It  is  inscribed  on  a  beautiful 
tablet  in  the  British  Museum,  which 
was  brought  from  one  of  the  tombs 
near  Memphis,  ami  was  engraved  in 
memor}'  of  a  personage  who  acted  as 
superintendent  of  the  building  of  the 
Hieroglyph  of  pyramid.  This  pyramid  has  two  se- 
Chephren.      palchral  chambers,  and  appears  to  have 


been  broken  into  by  the  caliph  Aladz  Othmaii  ben- 
Yussiif,  A.D.  1196.  Subsequently,  it  was  opened  by 
Belzoni.  The  masonry  is  inferior  to  the  first,  but  it  was 
anciently  cased  below  with  red  granite.  The  casing 
still  remains  at  the  summit. 

The  third  pyramid,  built  by  Mencheres,  or  Hyceri- 
nus  (brother  of  Chephren,  RC.  2163-2130),  is  much 
smaller  than  the  other  two,  being  only 
218  feet  high  by  354  feet  6  inches 
square.  It  also  has  two  sepulchral 
chambers,  both  in  the  solid  roclc  The 
lower  sepulchral  chamber,  which  held 
a  sarcophagus  of  rectangular  shape,  of 
whinstone,  had  a  pointed  roof,  cut  like 
an  arch  inside;  but  the  cedar  coflSn,  in 
shape  of  a  mummy,  had  been  removed 
to  the  upper  or  large  apartment,  and 
its  contents  there  rifled.  Among  the 
debris  of  the  cofiin  and  in  the  chambers 
were  found  the  legs  and  part  of  the 
trunk  of  a  body  with  linen  wrapper, 
supposed  by  some  to  be  that  of  the  monarch,  but  by 
others  to  be  that  of  an  Arab,  on  account  of  the  anchy- 
losed  right  knee.  This  body  and  fragments  of  the  coffin 
were  removed  to  the  British  Museum;  but  the  stone 
sarcophagus  was  unfortunately  lost  oiT  Carthagena,  by 
the  sinking  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  was  being  trans- 
ported to  England.  There  is  a  hieroglyphic  inscription 
very  beautifully  engraved  on  the  fragment  of  the  coffin, 
containing  a  royal  name,  which  reads  Menko'tr,  The 
masonry  of  this  pyramid  is  most  excellent,  and  it  was 
anciently  cased  ludf-way  up  vrith  black  granite. 

The  second  pyramid  has  a 
line  of  chambers  cut  in  the  rock, 
and  on  its  eastern  side  are  the 
ruins  of  a  temple.  The  third  has 
a  similar  temple  and  avenue; 
and,  indeed,  tlie  eastern  face  of 
the  Great  Pyramid  has  traces, 
though  more  indistinct,  of  a 
similar  structure ;  but  the  sec- 
ond temple,  that  of  Chephren, 
is  distinguished  by  having  the 
Sphinx  ranged  in  front  of  the 
centre  of  its  eastern  face,  bear- 
ing all  the  marks  of  having  been 
connected  with  it  by  communi- 
cations cut  through  the  rock 
under  -  ground.  Between  the 
paws  of  the  Sphinx  a  perfect 
temple  was  discovered,  a  few 
years  ago,  by  Belzoni,  on  clear- 
ing away  the  sand  by  which  it 
had  been  choked  up  for  ages. 

There  are  six  other  pyramids 
of  inferior  size  and  interest  at 
Glzeh :  one  at  Abu  Rtish,  five 
miles  to  the  north-west  of  the 
same  ^pot,  is  ruined,  but  of  laige 
dimensions;  another  at  Zowvet 
el-Arrian,  also  made  of  lime- 
stone, is  still  more  mined ;  an- 
other at  Rlgah,  a  spot  in  the 
vicinity  of  Abustr,  also  much  ruined,  and  built  for 
the  monarch  User-en-Ra,  by  some  supposed  to  be  Ba- 
siris.  There  are  five  of  these  monuments  at  Aboslr, 
one  with  a  name  supposed  to  be  that  of  a  monarch 
of  the  third  dynasty;  and  another  with  that  of  the 
king  Sahura.  A  group  of  eleven  p^Tamids  remains 
at  Sakkara,  one  with  a  doorway  inlaid  with  porcelain 
tiles,  and  having  a  royal  name.  Five  other  pyramids 
are  at  DashAr,  the  northernmost  of  which,  built  of 
brick,  is  snpp<Med  to  be  that  of  the  king  Asychis  of 
Herodotus,  and  has  a  name  of  a  king  apparently  about 
the  twelfth  dynasty.  Others  are  at  MeydAn  and  lUa- 
hAn ;  and  two  at  Biahroo,  at  Medtnet  el-FayAm,  appar- 
ently the  sepulchres  of  the  last  kings  of  the  twelfth  dy- 
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nasty.  Some  small  brick  pyramids  of  the  kings  of  the 
eleventh  dynasty  are  at  the  Drah  Abii  Negr  at  Thebes. 
In  Nubia,  the  ancient  i£thiopia,  are  several  pyramids, 
the  tombs  of  the  monarchs  of  Meroij,  and  of  some  of  the 
Ethiopian  conquerors  of  Egypt.  They  are  taller  in  pro- 
portion to  their  base  than  the  Egyptian  pyramids,  and 
generally  have  a  sepulchral  hall,  or  propylon,  with 
sculptures,  which  faces  the  east.  The  principal  groups 
of  these  pyramids  are  at  Bege  Rauie,  or  Begromi,  17° 
N.  laL,  in  one  of  which  gold  rings  andother  objects  of 
late  art,  resembling  that  of  the  Ptolemaic  period,  were 
found.    See  Eoypt. 

In  Assyria,  the  Birs  NimriHd,  or  Tower  of  Belus,  was 
a  kind  of  step-shaped  pyramid  of  seven  different-colored 
bricks,  dedicated  to  the  planets  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
See  Babku  The  Mujellibe,  another  mound,  was  of 
pyramidal  shape.  The  pyramid  also  entered  into  the 
architecture  of  the  tomb  of  Sardanapalus  at  Tanus,  and 
of  the  mausoleum  of  Artemisia  at  Halicaroassus.    A 


for  country  teachers.  In  1820  he  became  patriarch  of 
Venice,  and  in  the  ensuing  year  primate  of  Dalmatia, 
chaplain  of  the  Lombardo-Yenetian  kingdom,  etc  In 
1827  he  was  called  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Erlan, 
which  post  he  held  until  his  death,  at  Vienna,  Dec.  2, 
1847.  Pyrker  was  a  man  of  amiable  manners,  a  con- 
scientious and  courageous  priest,  a  Masoenas  to  the  arts, 
a  father  to  the  poor,  an  ornament  to  science,  and  en- 
joyed general  esteem  and  affection.  His  heart  rests  in 
the  cathedral  at  Erlau ;  his  body,  in  conformity  with  his 
will,  in  a  spot  of  the  cemetery  of  Lilienfeld  chosen  by 
himself.  His  epitaph,  chiselled  on  a  simple  slab  of  mar- 
ble, is  also  of  his  own  composition :  Osta  L  L,  P,  Pair. 
A  rchitp.  Agrienns  requiescant  iu  pace.  Of  his  works,  we 
consider  it  appropriate  to  mention  here  only  Perlm  der 
heUigm  VorzeU  (Vienna,  1821;  2d  ed.  1826) :— JBt&ier 
aus  dem  Lebtn  Jegu  und  der  ApoUel  (Leips.  1842-43): 
— Legenden  der  HeiUgen  (ibid.  1842).  His  complete 
works  were  published  at  Stuttgart  (1832-34,  8  vols.; 


small  pyramid,  the  sepulchre  of  C.  Gestius,  imitated ^acw  ed.  1843).    Severe  critics  miss  in  Pyrker's  poems 


from  the  Egyptian  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  still  exists 
within  the  wall  of  Aurelian  at  Rome.  Temples  and  oth- 
er monuments  of  pyramidal  shape  are  found  iu  India, 
China,  Java,  the  Polynesian  Islands,  and  elsewhere. 
The  Toltecs  and  Aztecs  erected  temples  in  Mexico, 
called  TeoeaUi,  or  abodes  of  gods,  of  pyramidal  shape, 
with  steps  or  terraces  by  which  to  ascend  and  reach  an 
altar,  generally  placed  on  the  summit,  where  they  per- 
formed human  sacrifices  and  other  rites.  These,  how- 
ever, are  not  true  pyramids,  the  pure  and  simple  form 
of  which  is  restricted  to  Egypt.  The  pyramid  entered 
extensively  into  the  architecture  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
appears  on  the  tops  of  obelisks  and  tombs  as  a  kind  of 
roof.  Small  models  of  pyramiils,  with  inscribed  adora- 
tions to  the  sun,  or  having  royal  names,  were  also  placed 
in  the  tombs.  See  Lepsius,  Uther  den  Bau  der  Pgra- 
ndden  (1843),  p.  143, 217 ;  Wilkinson,  Topogr,  of  Thtbee 
(Lond.  1886) ;  Vyse,  Operations  carried  on  at  Gizeh  in 
1837  (ibid.  1840-42)*,  Perring,Ffteii;«,  etc  (ibid.  1839^2); 
Giiddon,  Otia  ACgyptiaca  (ibid.  1849);  Taylor,  The 
Great  Pyramid  (ibid.  1859,  1864) ;  Smyth,  Life  and 
Work  at  the  Great  Pyramid  (1867) ;  also,  Our  Inheri- 
tance in  the  Great  Pyramid  (Lond.  1864,  1866,  1877, 
a  work  full  of  fanciful  theories) ;  St.  Dav,  Plates  and 
Notes  (Edinb.  1869). 

PYRAMID,  a  sepulchral  monument  in  imitation  of  a 
spire  of  flame.  Beleth  menrions  one  built  at  Tours,  and 
another,  called  St.  Peter's  Needle,  at  Home.— Waloott. 
See  Effigies. 

Pjrrker,  Johann  Ladislav  of  Felso-EOr,  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  prelate,  and  a  poet  of  some  talent,  was  bom 
Nov.  2, 1772,  at  Langk,  in  Hungary.  His  father  was 
the  ^lanager  of  an  estate.  John  studied  first  at  the 
gymnasium  of  Stuhlweissenburg  and  the  academy  of 
FUnfkirchen,  and  then  decided  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
State  His  application  for  admission  in  the  chief  chan- 
cery at  Ofen  having  met  with  a  refusal,  he  accepted  a 
situation  as  private  secretary  in  the  house  of  a  count 
at  Palermo,  but  never  performed  these  functions ;  for, 
while  on  his  journey,  in  the  spring  of  1792,  and  on  the 
point  of  passing  over  to  Sicily,  he  suddenly  changed  his 
mind  and  returned.  On  his  journey  home  he  escaped 
an  ambush  of  pirates,  which  circumstance  gave  origin 
to  the  tale  that  he  was  taken  by  pirates,  sold  at  Al- 
giers, and  escaped  to  Genoa.  The  aspect  of  the  South 
exercised  an  animating  influence  upon  Pyrker^s  poetical 
talent.  On  his  retuni  through  Venice  and  Vienna,  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  former  Cistercian  monk, 
and  applied  for  admission  to  that  order.  His  request 
was  granted  at  Lilienfeld  (Lower  Austria),  Oct.  18, 1792. 
He  studied  theology  at  St.  Polten,  received  holy  orders 
in  1796,  and  subsequently  exercised  several  monastical 
functions.    In  1807  he  became  curate  of  Timiz.     In 

1811  he  was  recalled  to  his  monastery  as  prior,  and  in 

1812  he  was  elected  abbot  of  Lilienfekl.    In  1818  he  was 
appointed  bishop  of  Zips,  where  he  founded  a  seminary 


creative  freshness  and  the  charm  of  an  original  fancy ; 
but  they  cannot  deny  the  power  and  beauty  of  his  poet- 
ical pictures,  the  pronounced  relief  of  his  characters,  and 
his  masterly  management  of  the  language  and  rhythm. 
See  Ignaz  Hub,  Deutschlands  BaUaden'  und  Romanzen' 
Dichter  (Oirlsruhe,  1849, 2d  ed.),  p.  188;  Winer,  Handb, 
der  theol,  Literatur,  ii,  851,  718;  but  especially  BrUhl, 
Gesch,  der  hathoL  Literatur,  Deutschlands  (Vienna, 
1861),  p.  840  sq. 

PyrlSBiui,  John  Christopher,  a  Moravian  itiner- 
ant and  missionary  among  the  IncTians,  was  bom  April 
25,  1718,  at  Pausa,  in  Swabia,  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leipsic,  and  immigrated  to  America  in  1740. 
After  having  spent  a  part  of  the  year  1743  in  the  Mo- 
hawk countr}%  in  order  to  leam  its  language  and  cus- 
toms, he  opened  a  so-called  "  Indian  school"  at  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.,  in  which  he  prepared  young  men  for  mission- 
ary service  among  the  aborigines,  and,  in  particular, 
taught  them  the  Blohawk  tongue.  The  illustrious  Da- 
vid Zeisberger  (q.  v.)  was  o#iS  of  his  pupils.  He  con- 
tinued such  instnictions  at  GnadenhUtten,  a  missionary 
settlement  in  Pennsylvania,  whither  he  removed  in  1747, 
taking  part  at  the  same  time  in  the  work  of  the  mission. 
Besides  translating  a  number  of  hymns  into  the  Mo- 
hawk, he  wrote  three  valuable  treatises  on  this  lan- 
guage, which,  however,  were  never  printed.  The  MSS. 
are  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  American  Philosophi- 
cal Society,  Philadelphia.  In  1751  he  went  to  England, 
where  he  labored  in  the  ministry  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
He  died  at  Hermhut,  Saxony,  May  28, 1785.    (E.  de  S.) 

Fyrrho  (Uvppwv),  a  Greek  philosopher  of  much 
eminence,  is  especially  noted  as  the  founder  of  the  Pyr- 
rhonian  or  first  Sceptic  school  of  Greece.  He  was  the 
son  of  Pleistarchus,  or  Pleistocrates,  and  a  native  of  Elis, 
a  town  of  Peloponnesus.  He  lived  about  the  time  of 
Philip  and  Alexander  of  Macedonia,  and  was  originally 
a  poor  painter;  but,  after  having  learned  the  elements 
of  science  from  Dryson,  he  followed  Alexander  the  Great 
in  his  Eastern  expedition,  and  thus  became  acquainted 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Indian  gymnosophists  and  the 
Persian  magi  (Diog.  Laert.  ix,  11,  2).  He  was  also 
an  ardent  admirer  of  Democritus.  During  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  he  dwelt  in  quiet  retirement,  abstaining 
from  pronouncing  any  decided  opinion  upon  anything, 
and  endeavoring  to  preserve  the  greatest  calmness  and 
composure  in  whatever  circumstances  he  was  placed. 
Notwithstanding  this  apparently  inactive  and  indolent 
mode  of  life,  he  was  highly  honored  by  his  country- 
men, who  not  only  made  him  their  high-priest,  but,  for 
his  sake,  decreed  that  all  philosophers  should  be  exempt 
from  payment  of  taxes  (Diog.  Laert.  ix,  11,  5).  Pau- 
sanias  (vi,  24, 4)  saw  his  statue  in  a  portico  at  Elis,  and 
a  monument  erected  in  honor  of  him  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  town.  The  Athenians  honored  him  with  the 
franchise  of  their  city.  He  died  at  the  advanced  age 
of  ninety.  Cicero  (not  so  far  wrongly  either)  ranks  him 
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among  the  Socratics;  and,  indeed,  he  was  as  macb  op- 
posed to  the  pretensions  of  the  Sophists  as  Socrates  him- 
self, though  from  a  different  point  of  view.  An  undis- 
turbed peace  of  mind  (ava^ia)  appeared  to  Pyrrho  the 
highest  object  of  philosophy;  and,  thinking  that  this 
peace  of  mind  was  disturbed  by  the  dogmatic  systems 
and  the  disputes  of  all  other  philosophic  schools,  he  was 
led  to  scepticism ;  but  he  was  by  uo  means  of  that  class 
of  thorough-going  scepticism  which  is  usually  associat- 
ed with  his  name,  and  which  is  synonymous  with  abso- 
lute and  unlimited  infidelity.  He  simply  considered  a 
real  scientific  knowledge  of  things  to  be  altogether  im- 
possible. His  fundamental  principle  was,  that  there  is 
nothing  true  or  false,  right  or  wrong,  honest  or  dishon- 
est, just  or  unjust;  that  there  is  no  standard  in  any- 
thing, but  that  all  things  depend  upon  law  and  custom, 
and  that  uncertainty  and  doubt  belong  to  everything. 
Yet,  like  the  eminent  modem  German  thinker,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  tenaciously  maintained  the  obligations  of 
morality,  and  he  declared  virtue  to  be  the  only  thing  ( 
worth  striving  after  (Cicero,  Ve  Fin,  iv,  IG).  On  all 
occasions,  therefore,  he  answered  his  opponents, "  What 
you  say  may  be  true,  but  I  cannot  decide."  This  and 
other  similar  expressions  drew  upon  him  the  ridicule  of 
his  adversaries ;  and  most  of  the  absurd  anecdotes  re- 
specting his  conduct  in  the  common  occurrences  of  life, 
which  Diogenes  repeats  with  all  the  credulity  of  a  gos- 
sip, are  probably  the  fabrications  of  his  opponents,  made 
for  the  purpose  of  ridiculing  Pyrrho.  He  had  many  dis- 
tinguished followers  and  disciples,  who  are  called  Pyr- 
rhoniif  or  simply  Sceptics :  some  of  them  are  mentioned 
and  characterized  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (ix,  c.  7,  etc.,  and 
c.  12;  comp.  Gcllius,  xt,  5;  and  Cicero,  De  OraU  iii,  17). 
Their  doctrines  and  mode  of  reasoning  are  seen  clearest 
in  the  works  of  Sextus  Empiricus :  their  object  was  rath- 
er to  overthrow  all  other  svstems  than  to  establish  a  new 
one;  hence  we  can  scarcely  speak  of  a  school  of  Pyr- 
rhonists,  inasmuch  as  they  opposed  every  schooL  The 
whole  philosophy  of  Pyrrho  and  his  followers  is  called 
Pyrrhonism  —  a  name  which  in  subsequept  times  has 
been  applied  to  any  kind  of  scepticism,  though  the  Pyr- 
rhonian  philosophy  in  reality  l^  as  we  have  seen  above, 
only  one  particular,  and  an  elementary,  form  of  scepti- 
cism. Cicero,  in  several  passages,  speaks  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  Pyrrho  as  long  exploded  and  extinct.  Pyrrho 
himself  is  said  bv  some  ancient  authors  to  have  left  no 
works  behind  him ;  the  tropes  or  epochs,  or  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  his  philosophy,  being  justly  ascribed  to 
one  or  more  of  his  followers.  But  Sextus  Empiricus 
{Ade,  Math,  i,  2B2)  says  that  he  wrote  a  poem  address- 
ed to  Alexander  the  Great,  for  which  he  was  richly  re- 
warded; and  Athenseus  (x,  p.  419)  quotes  a  passage  from 
a  work  of  Pyrrho,  the  character  of  which  is  entirely  un- 
known. The  first  writer  on  the  scepticism  of  Pyrrho  is 
said  to  have  been  Timon,  his  friend  and  disciple,  whose 
life  is  written  by  Diogenes  Laertius.  See  Entflish  Cy- 
dop.  s.  v.;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Class.  Biog.  s.  v.;  Kinsley, 
A  lexandria  and  her  Schools^  p.  59  sq. ;  Ueberweg,  Ilisf. 
ofPhilos.  (see  Index  in  vol.  ii);  Mackintosh,  Worlcs^  i, 
806,  307;  Bordas-Demoulin,  MeUmgea  PhUotophiquet 
(Par.  184<5),  p.  47  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Pyrrhonii.    See  Pyrrho. 

Pyrrhoniflm.    See  PYRRHa 

Pyr'rhus  (nuppoc/E^^- haired,  a  common  Greek 
name)  is  given  in  the  best  MSS.  as  the  name  of  the 
father  of  Sopater,  Paul's  companion  (Acts  xx,  4).    See 

SOPATER. 

Pythagoras,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  cele- 
brated sages  of  Greece,  the  alleged  originator  of  the 
name  and  of  the  profession  of  philosopher^  and  the 
founder  of  a  sect  which  enjoyed  great  and  enduring 
reputation.  Notwithstanding  the  numerous  fables 
which  arc  interwoven  with  the  traditionary  accoimts 
of  his  career,  it  is  certain  that  none  of  the  elder  philos- 
ophers of  Greece  attained  higher  eminence  in  specula- 
tion, impressed  himself  more  forcibly  on  the  contem- 


porary world,  or  influenced  more  widely  and  more  per- 
manently the  character  of  subsequent  investigation. 
Engaged  equally  and  simultaneously  in  abstract  inqui- 
ry and  in  scientific  research,  at  once  theorist  and  praic- 
tical  politician,  and  predominant  wherever  his  efforts 
were  directed,  he  instituted  a  school,  a  religious  fra- 
ternity, a  secret  society,  and  a  political  association,  all 
combined  in  one  body;  and  he  controlled  for  many 
years  the  public  movement  of  the  community  in  which 
he  bad  fixed  hi^  abode.  His  political  ascendency  was 
a  potent  influence  during  a  considerable  part  of  his 
life,  and  was  prolonged,  in  a  mitigated  and  disguised 
form,  through  successive  generations.  His  sect  sur- 
vived alike  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  had  fa- 
vored its  original  establishment  and  the  violent  catas- 
trophe which  crushed  the  primitive  association,  and, 
after  his  characteristic  doctrines  had  been  accepted, 
with  modifications  and  additions,  by  other  school^  de- 
voted itself  with  marked  earnestness  to  the  public  and 
private  ethics  which  had  chiefly  attracted  the  regards 
of  the  master.  His  discm'eries,  or  happy  conjectures, 
in  mathematics,  in  astronomy,  in  music,  etc.,  fascinated 
Plato,  and  were  largely  incorporated  into  the  all-em- 
bracing system  of  Aristotle.  Even  in  cases  in  which 
they  were  questioned,  rejected,  or  almost  forgotten  by 
later  antiquity,  they  have  been  revived  by  modem  phi- 
losophy, and  may  frequently  be  recognised  as  furnish- 
ing the  comer-stones  for  modem  sciences.  To  P>'thag- 
oras  have  been  ascribed  the  anticipation  of  the  Coper^ 
nican  system,  the  demonstration  of  the  relation  between 
the  squares  of  the  sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  and 
the  determination  of  the  mathematical  basis  of  the  the- 
ory of  music.  To  him  must  also  be  assigned  the  hon- 
or of  introducing,  however  fantastically,  numerical  rela- 
tions for  the  explanation  of  the  laws  and  operations  of 
the  material  universe.  A  man  connected  so  prominent- 
ly and  so  effectively  with  so  many  important  branches 
of  human  research  and  of  human  action,  at  the  venr 
outset  of  systematic  speculation  and  s^^stcmatized  ac- 
tivity, may  well  excite  wonder  and  attract  curiosity— a 
wonder,  which  is  converted  into  amazement  by  reputed 
miracles,  and  a  curiosity  which  is  baflied  and  l)ewi]der- 
ed  by  the  accumulation  of  myths  around  his  name  and 
around  all  the  salient  incidents  of  his  career. 

I.  Life  and  Labors, — The  details  of  the  life  and  opin- 
ions of  Pythagoras,  as  transmitted  to  us  by  the  ancients, 
are  so  confused  and  contradictory,  and  arc  so  blended 
with  fantastic  fables,  that  it  is  impracticable  to  extract 
from  them  a  plain,  trustworthy,  and  consistent  account 
(Brucker,  Hist.  Crit.  PhU.  i,  991).  ITie  founder,  in  a  re- 
mote age,  of  a  secret  society  at  once  religions  and  polit- 
ical, philosophical  and  scientific,  afforded  an  apt  frame 
on  which  to  hang  the  exaggerations  of  admiring  disci- 
ples and  the  credulous  fancies  of  his  own  and  ofi  other 
generations.  We  have  no  authentic  remains  and  no 
contemporary  memorials  of  the  Samian  philosopher. 
The  relics  attributed  to  his  earlier  followers  are  not  ac- 
knowledged to  be  genuine.  The  special  works  of  Ar> 
tstotle  and  of  his  pupils,  Dicfearchus,  Aristoxenus,  and 
Heraclides  Ponticus,  on  the  subject  of  the  Pythagore- 
ans, were  early  lost.  A  few  scant  notices  survive  in 
Herodotus,  Heraclitus,  Xenophanes,  Isocrates,  Plato,  and 
Aristotle;  but  our  chief  sources  of  information  are  the 
late  writere  Diogenes  Laertius,  Porphyry,  and  larobli- 
chus.  Whatever  materials  may  have  been  accessible 
to  them,  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  had  credi- 
ble authorities  for  their  compilations.  The  loose  and 
uncritical  habits  of  Diogenes  do  not  invite  confidence, 
while  the  mythical  and  thaumaturgic  proclivities  of  the 
Neo-Platonists  do  provoke  constant  suspicion.  These 
miracle-mongers  would  greedily  welcome  any  marvel- 
lous legends,  and  would  not  be  scrupulous  about  adding 
embellishments  or  fictions  of  their  own  to  the  tales  of 
wonder  which  they  might  find  already  in  circulation. 
We  are  singularly  unfortunate  in  regard  to  this  pioneer 
in  philosophy.  Antiquity  has  bequeathed  to  us  much 
in  regard  to  him  which  is  absurd  as  well  as  incredible ; 
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it  has  left  little  that  can  be  received  without  hesitation, 
to  form  A  portrait  of  the  man,  or  to  furnish  an  adequate 
scheme  of  his  doctrines. 

The  birth  of  Pythagoras  is  placed  by  Mullacb  in  the 
first  year  of  the  4dd  Olympiad  (B.C.  608),  on  the  strength 
of  a  legend  reported  by  Eratosthenes  and  cited  by  Di- 
ugenes  Laertius.  The  same  date  is  deduced,  with  some 
uncertainty,  from  a  statement  made  by  Antiochus  and 
preserved  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus.  The  nativity  of 
Pythagoras  is  brought  down  nearly  forty  years  later  by 
accepting  the  declaration  of  Aristoxenus  that  he  left 
Samos  at  the  age  of  forty,  in  the  reign  of  Polycrates. 
The  difference  between  these  estimates  is  sufficient  to 
destroy  any  confidence  in  either,  and  distrust  is  increased 
by  the  very  dubious  character  of  early  Greek  chronolo- 
gy; yet  each  of  these  deductions  has  been  espoused  by 
eminent  scholars.  Bentley  and  Larcher  are  on  the  side 
of  MuUach ;  Dodwell  attaches  himself  to  the  declara- 
tion of  Aristoxenus ;  Grote,  apparently  convinced  of  the 
inconclustveness  of  all  reasoning  on  the  subject,  aims  at 
the  golden  mean,  and  places  the  birth  of  Pythagoras 
about  RC.  580.  The  only  safe  conclusion  is  that  the 
philosopher  began  to  flourish  in  the  second  half  of  the 
6th  centurv  before  Christ. 

The  birthplace  of  Pythagoras,  if  less  doubtful  than 
the  date  of  his  birth,  has  been  more  variously  deter- 
mined. He  is  usually  designated  the  Samian.  This 
rests,  primarily,  upon  a  passage  in  Herodotus,  in  which 
the  curious  story  of  Zamolxis  is  related.  Grote  con- 
siders the  passage  decisive.  On  referring  to  the  text, 
it  will  be  found  that  Herodotus  says  nothing  positively 
of  the  philosopher's  place  of  birth.  The  general  belief 
of  antiquity,  however,  accredited  Pythagoras  to  Samos, 
and  it  is  only  this  belief  that  is  attested  by  Isocrates 
{Buiir,  c.  xi).  Aristoxenus  represented  him  as  a  Tyr- 
rhenian from  Lemnos  or  Imbros.  By  some  writers  he 
was  represented  as  the  son  of  a  Phliasian  refugee  who 
settled  in  Samos.  Neanthes  regarded  him  as  a  Syrian 
or  Tyrian;  Theopompus  and  Aristarchns  entertained 
the  opinion  of  Aristoxenus ;  Hippobotus  and  Hermip- 
pus  endorsed  the  common  belief. 

Contradictions  continue  to  multiply.  There  is  no 
agreement  in  regard  to  the  paternity  of  Pythagoras. 
The  accepted  tradition  presents  him  as  the  son  of  Mne- 
sarcbus;  Justin,  however,  namM  his  father  Demaratus. 
Those  who  assigned  a  Phliasian  origin  to  his  father 
gave  him  the  name  of  Marmacus,  which  Voss  and  Fa^ 
ber  think  that  Justin  blunderingly  converted  into  Dem- 
aratus. Tzetzes,  a  very  late  author  indeed,  calls  his 
mother  Pythals.  His  father  is  variously  reputed  to 
have  been  an  engraver  of  gems  and  a  rich  merchant; 
he  may  have  been  both  or  neither.  Two  brothers,  old- 
er than  himself,  are  given  to  Pythagoras — Eunomus,or, 
according  to  other  accounts,  Eunostes,  and  Tyrrhenus. 
These  names  are  very  suspicious. 

These  confusions  and  perplexities  are  noticed,  not 
with  any  desire  of  exhibiting  the  numerous  opinions 
which  prevailed  in  relation  to  the  birth  of  Pythagoras, 
but  to  show  how  uncertain  and  unauthenticatcd,  even 
in  antiquity,  were  those  points  in  his  history  which 
were  least  apt  to  provoke  diversity  of  statement.  If 
there  were  such  differences  in  such  matters,  there  is  lit' 
tie  reason  to  expect  trustworthy  accounts  in  regard  f^ 
more  important  concerns,  where  enforced  secrecy  pro- 
moted fanciful  conjecture,  where  the  love  of  the  mar- 
vellous might  indulge  itself  without  check  or  (^ar  of 
detection,  and  where  the  character  of  the  school  cher- 
ished the  wildest  inventions  and  epcouraged  their  ac- 
ceptance. The  story  is,  throughout,  involved  in  fable 
and  in  supcrfetations  of  fable. 

Tradition  has  been  wholly  unrestrained  in  rdlating 
the  education  of  Pythagoras.  Several  teachers  have 
been  assigned  to  him.  He  is  said  to  have  been  placed 
by  his  uncle  Zotlus  under  the  charge  of  Pherecydes  in 
the  island  of  Lemnos.  Ho  is  reported  to  have  after- 
wards attached  himself  to  Hermodamas,  or  Leodamas 
(both  names  are  given),  the  grandson  of  Creophylus, 


the  cyclic  poet.  He  is  alleged  to  have  been  the  disci- 
ple of  Thales,  of  the  Milesian  Anaximander,  and  of  the 
Cretan  Epimenides,  who  is  even  a  more  shadowy  per- 
sonage than  himself.  The  true  significance  of  this 
combination  of  names  may  probably  be  found  in  the 
disposition  of  later  times  to  regard  Pythagoras  as  in- 
structed in  all  the  learning  of  the  Greeks.  Yet  the 
accumulation  of  Hellenic  knowledge  was  not  consideretl 
a  sufficient  equipment  for  his  career.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  set  out,  while  still  young,  on  extensive  travels 
thrpugh  the  Oriental  world,  just  as  the  mediaeval  sages 
were  believed  to  have  gathered  their  stores  of  leamuig 
from  the  Saracenic  schools  in  Spain  and  in  the  East. 

Egypt  seems  to  have  been  the  first  foreign  country 
visited  b}'  Pythagoras.  He  is  said  to  have  been  oom- 
mended  to  Amasis  by  a  letter  from  his  friend  Polycra- 
tes, and  to  have  remained  in  the  country  long  enough 
to  acquire  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians — their  lan- 
guage, arithmetic,  geometry,  religious  rites,  etc  Dur- 
ing his  stay,  he  is  alleged  to  have  been  captured  by  the 
Persian  armies  of  Cambyses,  and  to  have  received  the 
instructions  of  the  Magi ;  he  is  also  said  to  have  stud- 
ied astrology  with  the  Cbaldseans,  and  to  have  recei%*ed 
from  the  Brahmins  in  India  their  peculiar  doctrines^ 
This  last  imagination  is  apparently  a  late  deduction 
from  the  correspondence  of  the  Pythagorean  metemp- 
sychosis with  Hindd  tenets.  Hermippus  and  Porphy- 
ry ascribe  to  him  also  studies  among  the  Jews.  He 
may  have  visited  Crete,  and  there  is  no  improbability 
in  the  supposition  that  anxiety  to  note  the  institutions 
of  Lycnrgus  may  have  carried  him  to  Sparta. 

After  a  long  and  uncertain  absence,  Pythagoras  re- 
turned to  Samos,  and  opened  a  school,  at  the  request  of 
his  countrymen,  for  the  dissemination  of  the  marvels  of 
learning  which  he  had  collected  in  his  extensive  trav- 
els. His  pupils  were  few  and  listless,  and  his  method 
of  teaching — by  signs  and  symbols — irritated  rather 
than  enlightened  his  acolytes.  To  add  mystery  to  his 
instructions  and  a  divine  sanction  to  his  wisdom,  he  vis- 
ited Delos  and  other  oracular  shrines.  To  these  jour- 
ne3rs  may  be  assigned  his  appearance  at  the  Olympic 
Games,  and  his  celebrated  invention  of  the  name  of 
**  Philosopher,"  though  this  is  also  referred  to  a  con- 
versation vrith  the  Tyrant  of  Phlius,  and  probably  did 
not  originate  with  him. 

Having,  by  these  journeys,  by  frequent  interconrw 
with  the  divinities,  by  the  pretension  of  a  divine  ori- 
gin and  of  miraculous  gifts,  and  also  by  the  admiration 
excited  in  the  congresses  of  men,  extended  and  height- 
ened his  reputation,  Pythagoras  came  back  to  Samos, 
and  reopened  his  school  under  brighter  auspices  than 
before.  He  gave  public  instruction  in  ethical  and  po- 
litical philosophy,  and  freely  responded  to  those  who 
consulted  him  in  regard  to  the  government  of  the  isl- 
and. But,  besides  conducting  this  public  academy,  he 
provided  a  retreat  for  those  who  sought  and  were  deem- 
ed worthy  of  more  recondite  education.  Outside  of  the 
city  he  proaired  a  cave,  to  which  he  retired  with  his 
more  select  disciples.  Here  he  spent  much  of  the  night, 
as  well  as  of  the  day,  in  esoteric  instniction,  and  espe- 
cially in  teaching  the  wondera  of  mathematical  science. 
He  added  the  arts  of  the  charlatan  to  the  learning  of 
the  scholar  and  the  wisdom  of  the  sage. 

Samos,  however,  proved  an  uncongenial  abode. 
Whether  his  philosophical  vocation  was  too  much  in- 
terrupted by  the  embassies  and  public  duties  imposed 
on  him  by  l^is  countrymen,  or  the  Samians  displayed 
too  little  aptitude  for  philosophy ;  whether  he  was  of- 
fended by  the  tyranny  of  his  friend  Polycrates,  or  im- 
perilled by  that  of  Syloson,  the  brother  and  successor 
of  Polycrates,  it  is  vain  to  inquire.  It  is  sufiicient  to 
know,  from  the  universal  testimony  of  antiquity,  that 
Pythagoras  abandoned  Samos,  and  migrated  to  South- 
em  Italy,  which  proved  singularly  hospitable  to  philos- 
ophy. But  there  is  as  much  discrepance  in  rcganl  to 
the  time  when  this  migration  took  place  as  in  regard 
to  other  circumstances  in  the  life  of  the  Samian  teach- 
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er;  it  is  placed  aboat  RC.  531  by  Fynes  ClintoD,  in  529 
by  Ueberweg,  and  other  dates  are  given. 

Crotona  received  the  emigrant.  He  was  soon  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  admirers,  belonging  to  the  wealth- 
ier and  more  influential  part  of  the  population.  He  is 
said  to  have  united  these,  to  the  number  of  three  hun- 
dred or  more,  in  a  secret  organization.  Among  the  ear- 
liest consequences  of  his  residence  in  Crotona  is  men- 
tioned the  complete  reformation  of  the  manners  and 
morals  of  the  people,  produced  by  his  persuasive  ad- 
dress, by  the  authority  of  his  divine  pretensions,  by.his 
imposing  demeanor,  and  by  his  judicious  counsels.  His 
disciples  were  of  the  rich  and  noble  class,  and,  by  con- 
verting them  to  a  more  sober  and  abstemious  life,  he 
would  necessarily  suppress  luxury  and  sensuality;  for 
these  are  not  the  vices  of  |joor  laborers  and  **rude  me- 
chanicals." Moreover,  as  the  political  control  was  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy,  though  already  contest- 
ed, political  interest  might  conspire  with  religious  en- 
thusiasm and  philosophical  convictions  in  facilitating 
a  reform  requisite  to  maintain  a  doubtfid  ascendenc}% 
That  aristocratic  rule  was  confirmed  by  the  action  of 
Pj'thagoras  was  the  belief  of  later  times;  and  that  Cro- 
tona was  strengthened  by  the  reformation  is  shown  by 
its  subsequent  victory  over  Sybaris,  under  Pythagorean 
leadership.  How  far  the  Pythagorean  rule  was  inten- 
tionally political,  how  (ar  Pythagoras  directed  his  se- 
cret society  to  political  aims,  cannot  be  ascertained,  and 
has  been  diversely  determined.  It  has  been  well  ob- 
served t]iat,a  select  body  of  influential  men,  interested 
in  the  maintenance  of  a  specific  policy ;  bound  togeth- 
er by  the  closest  ties  of  opinion,  sentiment,  and  affec- 
tionate regard;  united, moreover, by  secret  obligations, 
would  necessarily  employ  concerted  action  in  public  af- 
fairs. It  should  also  be  observed  that  the  Greek  schools, 
nntil  the  close,  or  nearly  the  close,  of  Plato's  career,  had 
alwaj's  a  decided  political  inclination. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  Pythagoras,  who  had 
already  tested,  at  Samos,  the  efiicacy  of  supernatural 
claims,  would  avail  himself  of  like  arts  to  establish  his 
predominance  in  a  new  land.  He  had  previously  pre- 
sented himself  as  a  son  of  Phoebus,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  been  worshipped  in  Italy,  after  his  death,  as  the 
oflspring  of  the  Hyperborean  Apollo;  his  golden  thigh 
had  been  shown  to  Abaris  at  the  Olympic  Crames  as 
evidence  of  his  divine  descent.  The  cUim  was  conso- 
nant with  the  whole  tenor  of  Greek  genealogy,  and  is 
illustrated  by  many  striking  parallels  in  Greece  and  in 
other  lands.  He  offered,  in  confirmation  of  hia  doctrine 
of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  his  recognition,  in  the 
temple  of  Juno  at  Argos,  of  the  shield  of  Euphorbus, 
slain  in  the  Trojan  War,  whose  body  he  had  then  in- 
habited. 

*'  Ipse  ego  (Jsra  roeminl)  Trojnni  tempore  belli, 
rnutholdes  Enpborbns  eram*'  (Ovid,  Mtt,  xv,  160, 161). 

To  the  earlier  years  of  his  residence  at  Crotona  may 
be  assigned  his  death,  burial,  and  resurrection,  and  his 
report  of  the  wonders  of  the  nether  world ;  to  the  same 
time  may  be  referred  (though  there  is  really  no  chro- 
nology in  these  matters)  his  familiar  intercourse  with 
animals,  his  handling  snakes  with  impunity,  his  predic- 
tion of  earthquakes,  his  control  over  tempests,  his  re- 
moval of  pestilences,  etc.  To  the  closing  years  of  his 
life  must  be  referred  his  remarkable  apparition  to  his 
friends  at  Metapontum  and  Tarentum  simultaneously, 
and  his  public  conversation  with  them.  It  is  scarcely 
surprising  that  the  Neo-Platonista,  by  whom  his  biog- 
raphy was  composed  (or  consarcinated),  should  have 
presented  him  as  the  counterpart  and  rival  of  Christ. 
It  is  natural  that  these  miraculous  endowments  should 
be  regarded  as  the  bold  inventions  of  late  pagans ;  but 
this  solution  is  not  satisfactory,  as  some  of  them  are  ev- 
idently of  much  earlier  origin,  and  all  of  them  appear,  in 
modified  forms,  in  other  myths  in  widely  separated  re- 
gions. There  are  many  points  in  the  story  of  Pythag^ 
oras  which  appear  to  be  only  late  survivala  of  primitive 
superstitions  and  delusions. 


The  high  and  variona  endowments  of  Pythagoraa, 
real  and  fictitious,  rendered  him  singularly  successful 
in  the  institution  of  his  school  at  Crotona.  The  most 
important,  the  most  credulous,  or  the  most  isealous  of 
his  pupils  were  constituted  as  a  secret  society,  were 
subjected  to  the  most  stringent  discipline,  and  to  the 
most  absolute  obedience  to  their  inspired  teacher.  Ac- 
cording to  some  traditions,  the  property  of  all  was  sur- 
rendered for  the  common  use.  This  is  scarcely  proba- 
ble, as  the  age  of  communism  had  not  yet  arrived.  The 
statement  may  simply  indicate  that  the  means  of  the 
members  were  freely  employed  for  common  objects,  and 
that  the  wealthier  brethren  generously  ministered  to 
the  requirements  of  the  poorer. 

The  society  seems  to  have  been  divided  into  two 
classes :  the  more  advanced,  or  csoterical,  and  the  neo- 
phytes, or  exoterical.  Ot  her  divisions  are  also  menti(Mi- 
«l,  as  into  Pyihagorici,  Pythagoreiy  and  Pythagorutte,  ac- 
cording to  their  progress  in  the  studies  of  the  sect,  and 
the  intimacy  of  their  communion  with  their  common 
superior. 

The  candidates  for  adaatssion  were  carefidly  scruti- 
nized, and  great  attention  was  paid  to  physiognomy 
and  the  external  indications  of  moral  and  mental  qual- 
ities. If  accepted,  they  had  to  pass  through  a  long  pe- 
riod of  probation.  It  was  credited  in  after-times  that 
they  had  to  maintain  silence  for  five  years;  that,  dur- 
ing this  period,  they  were  not  allowed  to  behold  the  face 
of  the  master;  and  that  they  were  required  to  undergo 
other  tests  of  fitness  for  membership.  Silence,  or  the 
government  of  the  tongue  {l^i^v^id),  was  prescribed  as 
earnestly  as  by  St.  James ;  but  the  length  and  degree  of 
the  silence  required  were  not  uniform  in  all  cases.  The 
fellows  of  the  guild  received  instruction  in  all  the  knowl- 
edge then  existent,  either  directly  from  the  scholarch 
himself,  or  through  the  intervention  of  his  more  instruct- 
ed pupils.  The  esoteric  studies  have  been  differently 
supposed  to  have  been  the  political  theories  and  the  po- 
litical projects  of  Pythagoras,  and  the  mystic  religious 
rites,  or  orgka,  which  rendered  the  society  a  theosophic 
sect :  they  were  probably  the  latter. 

The  publication  of  the  characteristic  Pythagorean 
doctrines  was  absolutely  prohibited:  and  when  these 
were  published  by  Philolaus,  in  a  later  age,  the  proced- 
ure was  r^arded  as  a  grave  infraction  of  Pythagorean 
proprieties.  Dail}'  self-examination,  which  presupposes 
habitual  meditation,  was  a  constant  requirement 

"  They  snmni'd  the  actyonns  of  the  date 
Echo  nygbte  before  they  slept." 

Such  reverence  was  paid  to  the  declarations  of  the 
master  that  all  contradiction,  cavil,  and  doubt  were 
unknown.  Every  difference  of  opinion  was  promptly 
settled  by  the  autocratic  dictum,  AMc  c^a* 

In  the  midst  of  the  luxury,  sensuality,  idleness,  and 
extravagance  for  which  Crotona,  like  other  cities  of 
Magna  Gnecia,  was  noted,  the  greatest  restraint  was 
imposed  on  the  elect  in  regard  to  all  those  vices  which 
undermine  or  fritter  away  morality.  Modesty  and  sim- 
plicity in  dress,  decorum  in  behavior,  abstemiousness  in 
food,  abstinence  from  meats,  beans,  and  other  articles  of 
food,  and  moderation  in  all  things,  were  earnestly  incul- 
cated. The  institutions  of  Pythagoras  appear  to  have 
been,  in  many  respects,  an  anticipation  of  the  monastic 
life  of  the  early  medinval  Benedictines.  Healthful  rec- 
reations for  mind  and  bod}%  music  and  gymnastics,  each 
of  which  embraced  a  large  and  varied  sphere,  were  zeal- 
ously prosecuted. 

The  members  of  the  association  were  segregated  from 
**  the  vulgar  herd,"  not  merely  by  their  secret  organiza- 
tion and  higher  culture,  hut  also  by  the  pride  of  learn- 
ing, of  creed,  of  power,  and  by  the  haughty  contempt  for 
inferion  which  usually  attends  such  pride.  The  mya- 
tic  secrecy  and  the  careful  separation  from  the  multi- 
tude were  maintained  by  signs  and  enigmatic  symbda, 
which  enabled  Pythagoreana  to  recognise  each  other 
with  certainty  and  without  display. 

The  beat  and  the  latest  inveatigaton  of  the  peiplez- 
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cd  subject  of  Pythagoreanism  agree  in  rejeetixig  the 
opiniqn  that  Pythagoras  intended  to  found  a  distinct 
political  organization  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
aristocratic  authority.  Nevertheless,  if  any  weight  is 
to  be  given  to  concurrent  testimony,  or  to  the  natural 
tendencies  of  an  aristocratic  organization  held  together 
by  secret  bonds,  or  to  the  existing  condition  of  Greek 
communities,  the  P^'thagorean  fraternity  did  secure  the 
control  of  Crotona,  and  instituted  afRliated  societies  in 
Metapontum  and  other  neighboring  cities.  The  influ- 
ence exercised  by  the  Pythagoreans  may  well  have 
been  favorable  to  private  morals,  to  public  virtues,  and 
to  general  prosperity.  •  But  the  power  of  an  exclusive, 
arbitrary,  and  haughty  section  of  the  community,  and 
the  constraint  imposed  by  it  on  the  free  action  as  well 
as  on  the  accustomed  passions,  the  sensual  gratifica- 
tions, and  the  avidity  of  license,  which  is  the  first  man- 
ifestation of  the  spirit  of  progressive  freedom,  would  be 
certain  to  provoke  reaction.  It  would  thus  be  in  per- 
fect consonance  with  the  natural  order  of  events  that 
the  story  should  be  true  which  related  that,  after  Py- 
thagoras had  taught  at  Crotona  for  twenty  ycan>,  the 
people  made  a  combined  attack  upon  the  c<cnobitic  as- 
sociation assembled  in  the  house  of  Milo  the  athlete. 
Cylon,  a  noble  who  had  been  refused  admission  into  the 
society,  and  Ninon  were  the  reputed  leaders.  The  as- 
sailants are  sometimes  said  to  have  been  only  Crotoni- 
ates;  at  other  times  they  are  reputed  to  have  consisted 
also  of  deputations  from  the  other  cities  in  which  Py- 
thagorean clubs  had  been  established.  The  camaculum 
was  burned  to  the  ground,  and  most  of  the  congregation 
lost  their  lives.  According  to  some  accounts,  Pythago- 
ras himself  perished  in  the  flames;  according  to  others, 
he  escaped,  retired  to  Metapontum,  and  soon  after  died, 
or  was  slain.  This  calamity  is  calculated  to  have  hap- 
pened about  B.C.  510,  when  Pythagoras  was  ninety- 
eight  years  of  age,  if  the  earliest  date  of  his  nativity  be 
accepted.  The  same  stor}-,  however,  with  the  requisite 
modifications,  is  told  in  regard  to  the  Pythagoreans  of  a 
later  generation.  But  there  are  so  many  and  such  in- 
consistent narratives  of  the  end  of  the  philosopher,  and 
of  the  suppression  or  dispersion  of  the  Pythagorean  or- 
ganization, that  no  greater  certainty  can  be  expected  in 
these  matters  than  is  attainable  in  regard  to  other  points 
in  his  career.  The  whole  story  is  as  mythical  as  the 
fable  of  King  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table,  though  unquestionably  encrusting  a  large  sub- 
stratum of  fact.  ^  The  stories  told  of  him,"  says  Cox, 
**  must  be  classed  along  with  the  tales  which  related  the 
exploits  of  the  Messenian  Aristomenes." 

Pythagoras  was  married,  and  had  a  family  consist- 
ing of  two  sons,  Telauges  and  Hnesarchus,  and  three 
daughters  or  more,  Damo,  Muia,  and  Arignote,  all  of 
whom  became  his  disciples.  Telauges  is  said  to  have 
succeeded  him  in  the  conduct  of  the  schooL  But  the 
disciples  appear  to  have  been  scattered,  the  school  bro- 
ken up,  and  the  sect  utterly  dissipated  as  a  community, 
though  its  chiefs  continued  to  be  named,  as  late,  at  least, 
as  Archytas  of  Tarentum.  His  wife,  and  the  mother  of 
his  children,  is  usually  reported  to  have  been  Theano, 
the  daughter  of  Brontinus  of  Crotona;  but  she  is  called 
a  Cretan,  and  the  daughter  of  Pythonax,  by  Suidas. 
ConCiision  and  discord  attend  every  step  of  the  inquiry. 

II.  Writings  and  Docti'ine$.—All  the  works  ascribed 
to  Pythagoras  are  spurious  beyond  all  doubt.  The 
Golden  Song  is  not  excepted  from  this  censure.  Da- 
vid, the  scholiast  of  Aristotle  (p.  13, 1. 15-26,  r.  ed.  Bran- 
dis),  gives  the  reasons  assigned  by  Pythagoras  for  his 
refusal  to  commit  anything  to  writing,  and  explicitly 
assigns  the  Golden  Song  to  a  nameless  P}'thagorean. 
This  shows  how  utterl}'  destitute  the  ancients  them- 
selves were  of  genuine  Pythagorean  texts,  and  how  un- 
certain are  all  sources  of  information.  The  earliest 
documents  are  the  Fragmentt  of  Philolaus,  whose  au- 
thenticity is  still  debated,  and  the  Golden  Song,  often 
ascribed  to  Lysis,  but,  in  all  probability,  the  pnxluction 
of  a  later  age.    As  Philolaus  was  the  pupil  of  Archytas 


and  the  instraetor  of  Simmias  and  Cebes,  he  belonged 
to  the  Socratic  sera;  and,  as  Lysis  was  the  teacher  of 
Epaminondas,  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  contemporaxy 
of  Plato.  The  interval  must  have  been  considerable 
between  Pythagoras  and  Philolaus,  as  Archytas,  the  in- 
structor of  the  latter,  was  regarded  as  the  eighth  in  the 
succession  of  the  Pythagorean  scholarchs.  Yet  the  dis- 
tinctive doctrines  of  Pythagoras  must  have  been  bruit- 
ed abroad  long  before  the  publication  of  Philolaus ;  for 
we  find  among  the  fragments  of  Xenophanes  an  epi- 
gram on  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  metempsychosis, 
and  Xenophanes  was  bom  before  the  death  of  Pythag- 
oras. But  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras,  deducible  from 
earlier  and  later  writers,  cannot  be  regarded  as  even  a 
fragmentary  exposition  of  a  definite  system  construct- 
ed by  him.  They  are  only  the  mutilated  expression  of 
his  leading  principles,  as  interpreted  and  expanded  by. 
those  who  cliumed  to  be  representatives  of  his  teachings. 
The  remnants  of  the  early  Greek  inquirers,  whether  di- 
dactic or  speculative,  exhibit  their  disposition  to  employ 
terse  aphorisms  for  the  utterance  of  their  views.  This 
is  the  tendency  of  all  primitive  speculation.  While  rec- 
ognbing  the  unsystematic  character  of  the  exposition 
thence  resulting,  it  is  well  also  to  remember  the  com- 
mendation and  employment  of  the  same  mode  of  com- 
munication by  Francis  Bacon  in  a  period  of  much  am- 
pler knowledge  and  more  diffused  intelligence. 

Gathering  from  the  unsatisfactory  materials  that  re- 
main the  distinctive  doctrines  of  Pythagoras,  they  ap- 
pear to  be  these :  The  soul  is,  in  its'  nature,  immortal, 
and  akin  to  divinity.  It  consists  of  two  parts :  the  ra- 
tional, which  is  alone  immortal;  and  the  sensuous,  or 
irrational,  which  is  ultimately  mortal.  Plants  possess 
the  latter.  In  this  distinction  may  be  found  the  germ 
of  the  Aristotelian  dogma  of  three  souls:  the  intelli- 
gent, the  animal,  and  the  vegetative.  The  rational 
soul  is  pure ;  the  irrational,  impure,  because  immersed 
in  matter :  both  are  united  in  man.  The  former  attests 
his  divine  nature  and  origin ;  the  latter  guides  and  gov- 
erns his  material  frame,  with  which  it  is  united  in  life, 
and  through  which  it  is  diffused.  Death  is  the  with- 
drawal of  this  complex  soul  from  the  corporeal  invo- 
lucre in  which  it  has  been  enclosed,  and  which  it  has 
animatctl.  The  spirit,  thus  released,  dwells  in  the  cir- 
cumambient air,  retaining,  in  shadowy  guise,  its  former 
shape,  visible  as  a  ghost,  or  intervening  in  the  affairs  of 
men  through  dreams  and  other  influences.  Souls  that 
have  divested  themselvra  in  life  of  the  taint  of  their  ir- 
rational companion,  and  of  their  corporeal  environment, 
enter  into  enduring  bliss,  and  become  wholly  divine,  ap- 
parently without  loss  of  individual  nature. 

ijv  i'  ttiroXei'^ar  v&fta  kv  uiitp'  iXtv^tpov  iXiritj 
ioattu  u^avaror,  ^c^r  tififiporot,  ovk  Itc  5vn'r<>r 

{Carm.Aur.'lO.U), 

Souls  not  liberated  from  the  vices  and  passions  of  the 
lower  soul,  or  from  the  impurities  and  temptations  of 
their  material  vesture,  float  for  a  time  in  the  air,  tor- 
mented by  the  Furies  and  the  ministers  of  vengeance, 
till  they  are  allowed  a  new  trial,  and  are  subjected  to  a 
new  ordeal,  by  passing  into  new  bodies,  human  or  bestial. 

*'  animam  sic  semper  eandem 
Esse,  sed  In  varias  doceo  ml£rrAre  flgnras'* 

<0?!d,ifef.xv,lTM78). 

The  air  is  always  full  of  souls,  undergoing  the  penal 
consequences  of  their  sins,  and  awaiting  their  descent 
into  new  bodies. 

"  penltnsqne  necesre  ent 
Mnlta  din  concreta  modis  lnole0cere  miris" 

(Virgil,  ^n.vl,  737, 738). 

This  is  the  noted  metempsychosis  of  Pythagoras,  which 
is  usually  conceived  to  have  been  of  Hind^  origin,  but 
is  often  referred  to  an  Egyptian  source,  though  having 
little  correspondence  with  the  metensomatosis  or  the 
anacatastasis  of  Eg^'ptian  mythology.  It  is  much  more 
reasonable  to  consider  it  a  philosophical  adaptation  of 
the  primitive  beliefs  in  regard  to  spiritual  existence  af- 
ter death  (see  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture). 
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It  is  an  obvious  deduction  from  the  doctrine  of  me- 
tempsychosis that  animal  life  should  be  scnipulously 
regarded,  and  that  animals  should  not  be  slaughtered 
for  food.  The  butcher  is  a  homicide,  if  not  a  murderer. 
It  is  a  natural  consequence  from  the  doctrine  of  disem- 
bodied spirits  that  Pythagoras  should  have  attached 
great  importance  to  dreams  and  other  spiritual  commu- 
nications. The  sanctit}'  of  all  life,  and  the  considera- 
tion of  human  life  as  a  probation  and  as  a  progress  to  a 
higher  existence,  expUdn  his  strong  condemnation  of 
suicide. 

"The  Everlasting  had  fixed 
Ills  canon  *gaiust  Belf-slaiighter.** 

(See  Thom.  Aquin.  Summa  Theolog,  II,  ii,  qu.  xxiv,  artv.) 
Not  only  the  spirits  of  men  are  divine,  according  to 
Pythagoras,  but  those  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  which 
move  at  such  musical  intervals  from  each  other,  and  in 
such  regidated  concord,  as  to  produce  the  music  of  the 
spheres — a  doctrine  welcome  to  the  poetic  imagination 
of  Plato. 

"  Snch  harmony  Is  In  immortal  sonls. 
But  while  this  muddy  vestnre  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  caimot  hear  It.** 

The  ontology  of  Pythagoras  was  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  his  transcendental  theory  of  numbers.  It 
can  scarcely  be  determined  which  suggested  the  oth- 
er, or  by  what  series  of  reciprocal  reactions  both  were 
produced.  The  cosmogony  attributed  to  him  is  much 
more  manifestly  an  evolution  from  the  numerical  fan- 
tasy  which  has  always  been  held  to  be  the  most  dis- 
tinctive part  of  Pythagoreanism. 

Mullach  justly  observes  that  the  exposition  of  the 
significance  and  potency  of  numbers  in  the  I'^'thagore- 
an  theory  would  require  an  ample  volume;  hence  he 
notices  them  very  briefly.  The  like  course  roust  be 
adopted  here,  and  a  summar}%  abridged  from  an  abridg- 
ment by  Baring-(YOuId,  must  sufflce. 

'*  1.  The  unir,  or  Mound,  Is  the  beginning;  and  end  of 
nil.  It  Is  the  ovmbol  of  existence,  Identitv,  eqnality,  con- 
servntinn,  nod  hnnnnny  (corop.  Phllolnl  Fragm.  16). 

"  2.  Two,  or  the  Dyad,  Is  the  origin  of  contrasts,  the 
symbol  of  diversity,  oivlsion,  chnujrt;,  disorder. 

'*  3.  Three,  or  the  Trind,  Is  the  Drift  of  nueqnals.  It  rep- 
resents God  and  the  eonl  of  man. 

^4.  Fonr,  or  the  Tetrad,  Is  the  most  perfect  of  nnm- 
liers ;  the  root,  or  origin,  of  nil  things,  whence  the  soul 
derives  Its  eternal  nature:  hence  ii  fumishes  the  Py- 
thogorenn  oath. 

[Nai  fin  tov  ^fitrip^  ^WX?  »wpoi6vTa  TCTpaxTvv, 
I1a7uv  iityfuov  ^vctmx  (Ccfrtfi.  AUT.  4tlt  4S)]. 

**  6.  Five,  or  the  Pentad,  is  everything;,  supplying  the 
principle  of  everything,  and  repelling  evil  spirits. 

'*6.  Six,  or  the  Uexad,  Is  the  number  of  good  fortune. 

"7.  Seven,  or  the  Heptad,  is  n  sacred  number,  gener- 
ating good  and  evil. 

"8.  Kight, 


ber. 


or  the  Octad,  the  first  cube,  Is  a  perfect  nnm- 


*'9.  Nine,  or  the  Eunead,  being  the  sqnara  of  three,  Is 
sacred. 

"10.  Ten^  or  the  Decad,  the  snm  of  the  first  four  nnm- 
hers,  contains  all  numeric  relations.  All  science  proceeds 
from  it  and  returns  to  it  (comp.  Phllolal  Fragm,  13}.*' 

Whether  numbers  constituted  the  essences  of  things, 
or  were  only  similitudes,  or  symbols,  is  still  in  dispute, 
and  was,  perhaps,  neyer  clearly  determined.  The  lan- 
guage of  Aristotle  {Met,  I,  v)  is  yague  and  indistinct. 
That  they  were  generally  employed  in  a  symbolic  sense 
is  apparent.  The  monad  was  the  first  principle  of  all 
things,  the  origin  whence  all  things  emanated ;  it  was 
at  once  the  odd  and  the  even,  the  limited  and  the  unlim- 
ited, God  and  the  universe.  The  dyad,  or  first  evolution 
of  number,  was  the  even,  and  represented  the  interval 
between  limiting  extremes.  The  triad  generated  the 
progressive  scale  of  numbers.  The  tetrad  was  the  union 
of  the  triad  with  the  unit,  or  of  the  dyad  with  itself,  and 
indicated  geometrical  body.  The  pentad  was  physical 
body,  with  its  properties  and  accidents  of  sense.  Num- 
bers, again,  represented  points;  by  the  procession  of 
points,  lines  are  formed ;  by  the  moyement  of  lines,  sur- 
faces; by  the  progress  of  surfaces,  solids.  From  these 
last  arise  all  bodies,  and  the  four  elements  of  earth,  air, 


water,  fire,  which  undergo  constant  change  and  rccipiD- 
cal  oonyersion. 

"Nee  species  soa  culque  manet :  remmqne  novatrix 
Bx  alfls  alias  sepant  Natura  fignras. 
Nee  perit  in  tanto  qnicquam.  mihf  credlte,  ronndo, 
8ed  varlat,  foclemque  uovat*^  (Ovid,  Met  xv,  S&2-SB6). 

A  fifth  element  was  added  by  the  pentad;  this  was  the 
upper  air,  the  surrounding  ether,  the  Quintessence. 
These  five  cosmic  elements  were  also  symbolized  by 
the  five  mathematical  bodies.  The  cube  was  the  earth; 
the  pyramid,  fire;  the  octahedron,  air;  the  dodecahe- 
dron, space,  or  ether ;  and  the  eicoeahedron,  water.  All 
were  contained  within  the  enveloping  sphere.  Such 
are  the  bare  outlines  of  the  Pythagorean  cosmogony. 

Much  more  influential  than  this  in  the  intellectu- 
al development  of  Greece  was  the  moral  instruction, 
which  long  continued  to  form  a  large  part  of  Pj'thag- 
orean  speculation.  Morals  were  divided  into  two  de- 
partments :  disciplinary,  or  ethical,  for  the  perfection  of 
the  individual ;  and  political,  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
common  welfare.  In  both  parts,  great  stress  was  laid 
upon  the  obligation  and  the  benefit  of  friendship,  which 
extended,  also,  to  the  metaphysical  and  to  the  material 
constitution  of  the  universe,  producing  the  harmony  of 
the  former,  and  the  attractions,  combinations,  and  ab- 
sorptions of  the  latter.  The  efiicacy,  in  actual  life,  of 
the  Pythagorean  friendship  is  exemplified  by  the  well- 
known  stor}'  of  Damon  and  Pythias.  The  Pythagore- 
an Symbols  belong  mainly  to  practical  morals,  and  ex- 
hibit a  decided  advance  on  the  contemporaneous  sen- 
timents of  the  Greelc  world.  They  are  unauthentic. 
Many  belong  to  a  later  date,  many  are  simply  ceremo- 
nial, and  othera  are  general  and  traditionary  precepts. 

Condensed  and  inadequate  as  is  this  summary  of  the 
alleged  career  and  teachings  of  P>abagoras,  it  reveals 
the  powerful  influence  exercised  by  him  on  the  com- 
munities with  which  he  was  associated,  and  on  the  later 
generations  which  professed  the  adoption  of  his  alleged 
philosophy.  Admitting  the  utmost  confusion  and  un- 
certainty in  the  chronolog}'  of  both  his  biography  and 
his  doctrines,  and  the  fabulous  nature  of  much  that  was 
ascribed  to  him,  he  must  yet  be  deemed  worthy  of  the 
reputation  he  left  behind  him,  and  is  still  "  clarum  et 
venerabile  nomen.*' 

III.  Literature, — All  the  historians  of  ancient  philos- 
ophy, and  all  the  extended  histories  of  Greece,  necessa- 
rily treat  of  Pythagoras  with  more  or  less  fulness  and 
with  more  or  less  discernment.  Bruckcr,  as  usual,  pro- 
vides an  ample  accumulation  of  materials ;  Ucberweg  is 
brief  but  perspicacious;  while  Bitter  is  very  copious  and 
discreet.  Grote*s  obsen'ations  are  valuable.  Of  more 
special  sources  of  information  may  be  enumerated:  Mul- 
lach, Fragmenta  PhUosophorum  Gracorum  (Paris,  1875- 
77);  Hieroclb  Commeniaj-ius  in  Carmen  Aurevm  (ap. 
Mullach,  Fragm,  Phil.  Grac) ;  Aristotelis  Metaphyn- 
CO,  lib.  i,  ix,  xii,  xiii;  Diogenes  Lacrti us  (cd.  IlUbner, 
Lips.  1828-31,  2  vols.);  Porphyrii  Pythafiora  Vita; 
lamblichi  Pythagorce  Vita  (ed.  Kiessling,  Lips.  1813); 
Fabricii  BiUiotheca  GrcBcOj  i,  750  -  804 ;  Mason,  ap. 
Smith.  Diet,  Greek  and  Itovian  Biog.  (tnd  Jl/yth.  s.  y.; 
Schilter,  Diss,  dt  Discipl,  Pythagoras ;  Terpstra,  De  So- 
dalifii  Pythagor,  Origine  (Utrecht,  1824) ;  Wendt,  Dt  Re- 
bus Princ,  sec,  Pythagoram  (Li|is.  1827);  Bitter,  Gesch, 
der  pyt hag.  Philosophic  (Hamburg,  1826);  Krisclfe,  De 
Sodetatis  a  Pythag,  condita  Scopo  Politico  (Gottingen, 
1830);  Beckmann,  jDe  Pythagoreor,  Reliquiis  (Berlin, 
1844);  also  Quastwnes  Pytkagoricat  (Braunsberg,  1852- 
1858) ;  Langel,  Pythagore,  sa  Doctrine  et  son  /lisfoire, 
in  the  Rerue  des  Deux  Mondes  (Paris,  1864) ;  Zellrr,  Py- 
thagoras vnd  die  Pythagorassage  (Leips.  1865) ;  Balzer, 
Pythagoras  der  Weise  von  Sanws  (Nordhausen,  1865); 
Hathgeber,  Grossgriechenland  und  Pythagoras  (Gotha, 
1866);  Chaignet,  Pythagore  (Paris,  1873);  Mont^, 
Quelgues  Mots  sur  le  Philosophe  Pythaoore  (Douai, 
1876).     (G.  F.  H.) 

Python  occurs  in  the  margin  of  Acts  xvi,  ]6»  a 
spirit  qf  Python,  where  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  reads  a 
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sptrit  of  divination.  The  word  Python  (IIu^a;v  in 
Greek  mythology)  is  the  name  of  a  serpent  or  dragon 
slain  by  Apollo,  then  transferred  to  Apollo  himself;  in 
later  times  used  for  diviners,  soothtatfers,  held  to  be 
inspired  of  the  Pythian  Apollo  (Plutarch,  De  Defect.  ; 
Orac  c  q.).  The  Pythonu,  like  the  oUUh,  "  familiar 
spirits,"  among  the  idolatrous  Hebrews  (Lev.  xix,  31 ;  1 
Sam.  xxviii,  3, 7, 8, 9),  were  called  ventriloquists  because 
the  god  or  spirit  was  supposed  to  be  in  them,  and  to 
speak  from  their  bellies  without  any  motion  of  the  lips. 
See  Necbomancy. 

Pythonism  (from  Pythonissa,  a  prophetess  in- 
spired by  the  Pythian  god  in  Delphi,  Apollo,  who  killed 
the  serpent  Python  in  the  country  called  Pytho,  near 
Mount  Parnassus)  is  the  ecstatic  striving  after  super- 
natural enlightenment,  in  order  to  be  able  to  foresee 
the  future :  it  is  oracular  mania.  This  degeneracy  of 
the  natural  instinct  of  curiosity  is  well  described  by 
an  anonymous  author  in  the  writing  Une  PytJiomsse 
Contemporaine  (Paris,  1835,  8vo).  This  book  relates 
the  adventures  of  a  young  lady  of  noble  extraction,  who 
is  inveigled  by  the  arts  of  a  modem  Pythoness,  and,  by 
her  superstitious  regard  fur  the  insane  oracles  of  her 
teacher,  gets  from  aberration  to  aberration,  and  falls  at 
last  into  all  kinds  of  turpitudes — into  crime,  vice,  and 
miser}'.     Pythonism  is  also  called  SWyUtnism. 

Pyx  {tcu^oq,  the  box 'tree;  hence  a  box,  properly 
froarwood),  the  sacred  vessel  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to  contain  the  consecrated  eucharistic  elements, 
which  are  preserved  after  consecration,  whether  for  the 
communion  of  the  sick  or  for  the  adoration  of  the  faith- 


ful in  the  churches.  Already  in  the  4th  centory  the  hoit 
was  kept  in  a  special  vessel,  but  this  vessel  was  not 
called  by  its  present  name 
until  the  Councils  of  Tours 
and  York  in  1179.  Its  use 
was  enjoined  by  pope  Inno- 
cent III,  in  1215,  and  by 
Odo  of  Rouen,  in  1266,  to 
be  over  or  near  an  altar. 
The  form  of  the  Pyx  has 
varied  very  much  at  differ- 
ent times.  Anciently  it 
was  sometimes  of  the  form 
of  a  dove,  which  was  hung 
suspended  over  the  altar. 
More  commonly,  however, 
it  was,  as  its  name  implies, 
a  simple  box.    Up  to  the    Pyx.  Aahmo^eau  Mnseom. 

18th  century  the  material 

was  ivor}%  but  subsequently,  when  it  became  rare,  it  was 
generally  made  of  the  precious  metals,  or  at  least  of 
metal  plated  with  gold  or  silver.  At  present,  the  pyx 
is  commonly  cup-shapeil,  with  a  dose-fitting  cover  of 
the  same  material.  The  interior  is  ordered  to  be  of 
gold,  or  at  least  plated  with  gold.  Like  all  other  sacred 
utensils  connected  with  the  atlministration  of  the  Eucha- 
rist^ it  must  be  blessed  by  a  bishop,  or  priest  delegated 
by  a  bishop.  See  Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchaol.  s.  v. ;  Siegel, 
Chri^Hche  AlterthUmer  (see  Index  in  vol.  iv);  Bamum, 
Romanism,  p.  476;  Elliott,  Romanism;  Chambers* s  En- 
cychp.  s.  V.    See  also  Cibobium. 


QnadragesXina  {fortieth  day)  is  a  name  some- 
times applied  to  the  Lenten  season,  or  more  properly  to 
the  first  Sunday  of  Lent  (q.  v.).  It  is  so  called  by  anal- 
ogy with  the  three  Sundays  which  precede  Lent,  and 
which  are  called  respectively  Septuagesima,  seventieth ; 
Sexagesima,  sixtieth  ;  and  Quinquagesima,  fiftieth. 
The  whole  period  of  Quadragesima  is  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  accounted  as  tempus  clausum, 

Qnadrangle  is  an  architectural  term  used  to  de- 
scribe a  square  or  court  surrounded  by  building^  The 
buildings  of  monasteries  were  generally  arranged  in 
quadrangles.     See  also  Quadratum. 

Qnadrans.    See  Fartiiikg. 

QuadrStuxn  (squared),  a  name  which  was  given  to 
the  nave  of  a  church  because  of  its  square  form.  Sec 
Church;  Nave;  Quadrangle. 

Quadr&tns,  bishop  of  Athens,  flourished  imder  the 
government  of  Antoninus  Pius.  Quadratus  is  reputed 
to  have  been  a  disciple  of  the  apostles  and  a  native 
of  Athens.  Under  emperor  Adrian,  while  Publius  was 
bishop  of  Athens,  the  Christians  were  {iersccuted  and 
the  congregation  scattere<i.  When  Quadratus  later  suc- 
ceeded to  the  episcopate  of  Athens,  he  wrote,  for  the 
purpose  of  ending  the  persecution  of  his  co-religionists, 
an  Apology  for  the  Christian  Faith,  and  presented  it  to 
the  emperor.  This  Apology,  which  had  the  desired  ef- 
fect, was  extant  in  Eusebius's  time,  who  tells  us  that 
it  showed  the  genius  of  the  man  and  the  true  doctrine 
of  the  apostles ;  but  we  have  only  a  small  fragment,  pre- 
served by  Euaebius  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  historj', 
wherein  the  author  declares  that  "  none  could  doubt 
the  truth  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ,  because  the 
persons  heale<l  and  raised  from  the  dead  by  him  had 
been  seen,  not  only  when  he  wrought  his  miracles,  or 
while  he  was  upon  earth,  but  even  a  ver>'  great  while 
after  his  death;  so  that  there  were  many,"  says  he, 
*'  who  were  yet  living  in  our  time."  Valesius,  and  oth- 
ers upon  his  authority,  make  of  this  Quadratus  a  differ- 
ent person  from  Quadratus  the  bishop  of  Athens;  but 
this  assertion  is  generally  rejected.     Jerome  affirms 


that  the  Quadratus  of  Athens  and  the  one  reputed  to 
have  lived  at  Magnesia  were  the  same.  Nothing  certain 
can  be  collected  concerning  the  death  of  Quadratus; 
but  it  is  supposed  that  he  was  banished  from  Athens, 
and  then  put  to  a  variety  of  torments,  under  the  i;eign  of 
Adrian.  See  Eusebius,  IJist,  Eccks.  iv,  3 ;  Cave,  Hist. 
Lit.;  Donaldson,  Literature  of  the  Early  Centuries; 
Lardner,  Works ;  Hook,  Eccles,  Biog.  viii,  173 ;  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog,  s.  v. 

Quadrio,  Fr.vnckscx>  Saverio,  a  learned  Italian 
Jesuit,  was  bom  in  Yaltellina,  Dec.  1,  1695.  He  was 
of  an  infirm  and  susceptible  temper,  which  involved 
him  in  sundry  broils  and  disappointments,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  sought  and  obtained  leave  to  quit 
the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  and  a»ume  the  garb  of  a  secu- 
lar priest  or  abb^.  He  died  at  Milan,  Nov.  21, 1756. 
He  is  noted  principally  as  a  secular  writer.  His  his- 
torical and  descriptive  work  on  his  own  country,  which 
he  dedicated  to  pope  Benedict  XIV  —  Dissertazioni 
Cnfico-storiche  intomo  alia  Rezia,  di  qua  dalle  Alpi 
oggi  detta  ValteUina  (Milan,  1755, 8  vols.4to)— is  the  best 
account  extant  of  that  secluded  region.  But  the  prin- 
cipal work  of  Quadrio  is  his  general  history  of  poetry  in 
all  ages  and  countries ;  Storia  e  Ragione  rf'  ogni  Poesia 
(Bologna  and  Milan,  1741-52,  7  vols.  4to),  a  laborious 
work,  containing  a  vast  deal  of  information  not  found 
collected  in  any  other  compilation ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing several  mistakes  and  imperfection;*,  is  a  very  use- 
ful library  book.  Its  composition  occupied  the  author 
a  considerable  part  of  his  life.  Sec  Hoefcr,  Xouv.  Biog. 
General,  s.  v. 

Quadripartite  is  the  technical  term  for  the  di- 
visions of  a  vault  into  four  triangular  spaces. 

Quadrisacramentarians  is  a  controversial  name 
for  some  German  reformers  in  Wittenberg  and  vicinity 
who  maintained  that  there  are /our  sacraments  neces- 
sary to  salvation,  viz.,  baptism*  the  lord's  supper,  ab- 
solution, and  holy  orders.  Sec  Melancthon,  Loci  Comm, 
Sec  also  Sackamektariaks. 

Quadri'iriiim  (quatuor,  four,  and  via,  a  road),  the 


QUAIL  a: 

name  giren,  in  tbe  luiguage  or  the  Mboola  of  the  West, 
to  the  higher  coune  of  the  mfdisvil  >todi«i,  fioin  iu 
conaiMing  oT  four  brulcbe^  m  (he  lower  coune,  fut  an 
■iwlogDiu  reason, wu  called  Tririum,  or  "Three  Roadi.'' 
The  qoadrii'mni  consistBd  of  aritbinetic,  muaic,  geome- 
trjr,  and  aetronomy.  It  would  carry  us  beyond  our  lim- 
it* 10  detail  the  nature  and  Extent  of  each  of  tbew  branch- 
es as  punued  in  the  medisral  schools.  Tbe  reader 
will  find  much  curious  and  new  matter  on  all  cguestioni 
of  this  nature  in  the  volumes  of  the  worlis  of  Roger 
Bacon,  lately  edited  in  the  series  issued  under  authori- 
ty of  the  Maiter  of  the  Rolls,  as  also  in  the  Introduc- 
tion prefixed  Co  the  volumes. — Cfiamitri'i i:iKytiop.t.v. 
Quail  (lia[A'<ri,l''^to].Miiip;  Sept-ipruyo/i^rpai 
Vaig-eoluniix)  occurs  in  Exod.  xiv,  13;  Numb.  xi,31, 
32  J  Psa.  cv,  10,  where  it  is  menlioneil  as  food  of  the  Is- 
roelttes  while  they  were  in  the  desert.  According  to 
Schultens  (Oi-ig.  IM.  \,  231).  Ihe  Hebrew  1^1^  is  derived 
rrom  an  Arabic  root  "to  be  fat"  The  round,  plump  farm 
of  the  quail  is  eminenlly  suitable  lo  this  etymolo^ ;  in- 
deed, iu  fatness  is  proverbial.  Josephus  (^nf.iii,l,6), 
too,  expressly  names  the  bird  referred  lo  bers  Biiyx,  op- 
ni.  In  fact,  the  Hebrew  word  1^513  is  unquestionably 
identical  with  the  Arabic  #alir<f,  a  "quail,"  Neverthe- 
less, various  opinions  have  been  held  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  food  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  idat,  which  on  two 
distinct  occasions  was  supplied  to  the  linelites  in  the 
wtldemeu  (see  Exod.  xvi,  13,  on  which  occasion  Ihe 
people  were  between  Sin  and  Sinai;  and  Mumb.xi,  31, 
3S,  when  at  the  station  named,  in  consequence  of  tbe 
Judgment  which  befell  Ihem,  Kibroth-hattaavah).  Lu- 
dolf,  for  instance,  an  author  of  high  repute,  has  endeav- 
ored to  show  that  Ihe  Him  were  locusts  (sec  his  Diaer- 
latio  dt  Lociuli),  cum  Oiulriba,  etc.  ^Frinc.  sd  Moen. 
1G94]).  H  is  oinnion  has  been  fullv  advocated  ami  adopt- 
ed by  Patrick  (CommfiU.on  Numb,  xi,31,32).  The  Jews 
in  Arabia  also,asive  Icam  from  Niebuhr  (SrtcJrni.nM 
,Jm6.p,  172),  "are  convinced  that  the  birds  which  the 
Israelites  ate  in  such  numbers  were  only  clouds  of  lo- 
custs, and  they  taugh  at  those  translators  who  sup- 
pose that  they  found  quails  where  quails  were  never 
Been."  Budbeck  (IdUhfol.  BiU.  Sptc.  i)  has  argued  in 
(hvor  of  tbe  mMv  meaning  "  flying-Ash,"  some  species 
of  the  genus  Exocelas.  Micliaelis  at  one  time  held  the 
samoopinion,but  afterwards  properly  abandoned  It  (see 
Roscnmllller,  y-M.  ad  Bochan,  Uifoi.  ii,  649).  A  later 
writer,  Khrenberg  (fitograph.  ZriUcAr.  ia,  8&),  from  hav- 
ing olserved  a  number  of  "  flying-fish"  (gurnards,  of 
the  genus  Tri^  of  Olien,  Dactshpltnu  of  modem 
iohthyologiata)  lying  dead  on  the  shore  near  Elim,  be- 
lieved that  Ikii  was  the  fuud  of  the  Isrielitea  in  the 
wilderness,  and  named  the  flsh  Trigia  Iiradilanini, 
Hermann  von  dcr  Uardt  supposed  that  the  locust  bird 
{Patlor  TOKui)  was  intended  by  teldn;  and  recently 
Mr.ForBter  (Voioe  of  Iirad,  p.  98)  has  advanced  an 
opinion  that  "  red  geese"  of  Ihe  genus  Caiarca  are  to 
be  understood  by  the  Hebrew  term.  A  similar  explana- 
tion has  been  suggested  by  Stanley  (_S.  and  P.  p.  32) 
and  adopted  by  Tennent  (CfyhH,  i,  «tr,  note) :  this  is  ap- 
parently an  old  conceit,  for  i'alrick  (on  Numb.  xi,3l)  al- 
ludes to  such  an  explanation.  Some  writers,  while  tiiey 
bold  that  the  original  word  denotes  "qualla,"  are  of 
opinion  that  a  species  of  sand-grouse  {Pltrodti  (ddiala). 
frequent  in  the  Bible  lands,  is  also  included  under  (be 
term  (sec  Rosenmuller  [AW. od  //wroz.  11,649],  Faber 
[in  llarmar,  ii,  U2],  and  Geaenius  [Tkaaur.  a.  v. 
"i^VfJ).  It  is  usual  to  refer  to  Hasaclquist  as  the  author- 
ity for  believing  that  the  Kala  (sand-groiise)  is  denot- 
ed; Ibis  traveller,  however,  was  rather  inclined  lo  be- 
lieve, with  some  of  the  writers  named  above,  that  "  lo- 
custs," and  not  birds,  are  lo  be  understood  (p-443) ;  and 
it  is  difficult  lo  make  out  what  he  means  by  Tttrao  It- 
ratlilnrum.  Linneus  supposed  he  intended  by  it  th< 
common  "qnaiL"  In  one  paragraph  he  stales  that  thi 
Arabiana  call  a  bird  "of  a  grayish  color  and  less  tbir 
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out  paTtndge"  b*  the  name  of  kalta  He  adds  "  An 
Selaw?"  This  cannot  be  the  i^n-ocfe»  ofcin'n  Tbe 
taken  by  Ludolt  may  be  dismissed  with  a  very 
•ords.  The  expresuon  in  Psa.  Ixxviii,  S7,  of 
■'feathered  fowl"  (E)33  ;]17),  which  is  used  in  refer- 
the  mUp,  clearly  denotes  some  bird,  and  Ludolf 
Ills  to  prove  that  it  may  include  winged  inseela. 
Again,  there  la  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  to  support  the 
opinion  that  wide  can  ever  signify  any  "  locust,"  this 
term  being  use<1  in  the  Arabic  and  tbe  cof;natc  lan- 


their  flight  above  a  few  hundred  yards  at  Ihe  most,  and 
never  could  have  been  taken  in  the  Ked  Sea  iu  numben 
sufficient  lo  sug^ly  the  Iiraeliliali  host.  The  inleipre- 
lation  of  k/oo  by  "  wild  geeee"  or  "  wild  cranes,'"  or  any 
"  wild  fowl,"  is  a  gratuitous  assumption  without  *  par- 
ticle of  evidence  in  its  favor.  The  CoMrnr,  with  which 
Mr.  Forster  identlBea  the  ar/i!r,  is  Ibe  C.  mdYn,  a  bird  of 
about  the  size  of  a  mallard,  which  can  by  no  means  an- 
swer the  supposed  requiinle  of  standing  three  feel  high 
from  (he  ground.  "  The  large  rtd-lepgcd  cranes"  of 
which  Prof.  Slanlev  speaks  sre  evideutlv  while  ttotkt 
(Cimnia  alba),  and  would  fulfll  the  condition  as  to 
height;  but  (he  flesh  is  so  nauseous  that  no  Israelite 
could  ever  have  done  more  than  have  tasted  it.  With 
respect  to  the  Plerodn  aUhala,  neither  it,  nor  indeed 
any  other  species  of  the  genus,  agrees  with  the  Script- 
ural account  of  tbe  Mtlav,  The  sand-groase  is  a  bird  of 
strong  wing  and  of  unwearied  flight,  and  never  could 
have  been  captured  in  any  numbers  by  the  hraelitish 
multitudes.  It  is  at  all  times  a  tenant  of  the  wilder- 
ness far  from  water,  and,  striclly  taken,  is  perhaps  not 
a  clean  bird,  all  the  species  subsisting,  for  ihe  moat 
part,  on  larvs,  beetles,  and  insccU.  We  mach  qnes- 
tion,  moreover,  whether  the  people  would  have  eaten 
to  excess— for  so  much  the  expresuon  tranalaled  "fully 
aalisflcd"  (Pla.  Ixxviii,  29)  implies--of  the  flesh  of  this 
bird,  for,  according  lo  the  testimonv  of  travellers,  from 
Dr.  Russell  {lliilory  of  Altjipo  [2d'  ed.],  ii,  194)  down 
to  observers  of  to-day.  the  flesh  of  the  sand-grouse  is 
hard  and  tasteless.  The()prt70/il)f7io,or''quail-moih- 
er,"  of  the  Sept.  should  not  be  paraed  over  without  a 
brief  notice.  It  is  not  eaey  to  determine  what  bird  is 
intended  by  this  term  as  used  by  Aristotle  and  Pliny 
(oiii/gomttra).  Acconling  to  the  account  given  of  tbis 
bird  by  the  (Jreek  and  Idtin  writers  on  natural  history 
Just  mentioned,  Ihe  orti/gonfira  precedea  the  quail  in 
its  migrationa,  and  acts  as  a  sort  of  leader  In  the  flight 
Some  omilbologials,  aa  Bekin  and  Fleming  (/frtC^aiai. 
p.  98)  have  assigned  this  term  to  the  "  land-nil'  {Cm 
pralntU),  the  Hoi  des  Cailles  of  the  French,  Jtk  di 
Quaglie  of  Ihe  Italians,  and  Ihe  WachtelkSnig  of  the 
(iermans,  but  with  what  reason  we  are  unable  lo  say. 
Probably  tbe  Sept.  uses  the  term  as  a  aj^onym  ofeprvE, 
or  to  express  Ihe  good  condition  in  which  the  birds 
were,  foi  Hesj'cbius  explains  iprryo/t^rpa  by  ijpnrj 
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See  Pah- 

Tbe  objeetiona  which  have  hem  urgti  by  fatrick 
and  othen  igainU  "  qaaUa"  being  intended  ire  vcrjr 
cuilp  reTuted.  The  eiprevion  "  u  it  were  cwa  cabiu . 
[bigh]npaD  theraceof  theeu1b''(Namb.xi,Sl)Uei-l 
plained  by  the  Sept,  hy  tbe  Volg,  and  by  Joaephua 
(ArU.  iu,  1, 5)  to  refer  to  the  height  at  wbich  the  quaila 
Sew  abave  tbe  Kimnd,  in  their  eihaiuled  condition 


nng  flighU 


le  ieatt  aucceuful  Imelite  ia  lai 
(viz. "  ten  hameni''}  in  Che  tpace  of  a  night  and  two  days. 
there  i>  every  reaaon  for  belieTing  that  the  "  honien~ 
here  apoken  of  do  doc  deaota  atriclly  tbe  meaauie  of 
that  name,  but  limply  "a  heap;"  Ihia  ia  the  eiplana- 
lioa  given  by  Onkelos  and  Che  Arabic  Teiaiona  of  Saadi- 
aa  and  Erpenioi  in  Namb.  xi,  31.  Indeed,  the  inapired 
biMorian  ba*  himwlf  ahown  that  a  complete  coTering 
of  the  ground  with  a  compact  maaa  it  out  of  the  quee- 
tion.  For  he  has  informed  us  that  the  people  "  ipread 
(hem  all  abroad  for  Ihemaelrea  round  about  the  camp." 
This  waa  in  order  to  dry  them  in  the  auu  for  keeping, 
and  it  wonld  require  to  be  perlotmed  before  decompou- 
tion  had  begun  to  act  in;  therefore  the  ground  about 
tbe  camp  waa  free  and  clean  for  the  drying  proceaa, 
wbich  could  not  have  been  if  it  had  been  covered  a 
yard  deep  with  birda,  twenty  boahela  to  the  aquareyaid. 
Ai  it  waa,  however,  the  store  they  collected  in  Chirty- 
■ix  boon  lasted  them  for  a  whole  month.  The  bodies, 
after  having  been  aplit  and  cleansed,  may  have  been 
aimply  dried  in  the  sun  without  any  antiseptic;  for 
deaiccatioD  baving  once  taken  place,  w  hich  a  few  houn 
of  aunahine  would  be  suffldent  to  accompliab,  the  stock 
would  be  preeerred  in  the  arid  climate  of  the  desert  for 
an  indefinite  period.  Thua  the  flesh  of  animala  taken 
in  hunting  is  lumpty  sttii-dtied  in  South  Africa,  and  thua 
the  Btock-Hscb  of  the  Norwegians  ii  prepared  from  the 
cod,  without  sail.  It  ia  posaible  that  a  portion  of  the 
preserved  meat  may  have  been  salted.  The  Egypriana 
used  a  largo  quantity  of  salt  pmrisiuna,  particularly  Osh 
and  fowl;  and  the  proceaaea  of  splitting  and  salting 
geese  are  well  depicted  in  the  paintings  of  the  lombs. 
The  HebrewB  would  thus  be  sufficiently  familiar  with 
tbe  art;  and  we  know.from  the  urdinancea  concerning 
sacrifice  (Lev.  ii,  13),  that  tbey  carried  salt  with  them. 
But  that  they  had,  or  could  on  the  spur  of  the  occaaion 
p>Dcure,aalt  enough  for  the  curing  of  a  hundred  millions 
of  buahela  of  quaila  (allowing  twenty  milliona  to  have 
beenconaumed  in  the  fresh  state),  la  altogether  improb- 
able. A  oomparatively  amall  quantity  may  have  been 
•0  pieaerved,  but  the  bulk  was  doubtless  aimply  sun- 
dried.  The  Egyptiana  similarly  prepared  these  biida 
(•eeIIenidolui[ii,77],andMaiUet[£,r((rMiurr£i;jrp(r, 
ix,  21 ;  ir,  130]).    Sec  Exoi>e. 


red  naked  eyebrow  and  of  spun  on  the  legs.  There  an 
several  speciea,  whereof  the  mmmon,  now  distingniahed 
by  the  name  of  Cattimiv  da^iuvnatu,  is  ahondanC  in 
^  the  temperate  regions  of  Europe  and  Weatem  Ana, 
'  from  Africa  in  the  proper  seaaniL 
Thus  it  cnnsei  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas  twice 
a  year  in  vaat  moltitudea;  but  being  by  nature  a  bird 
of  heavy  flight,  the  passage  is  partially  conducted  by 
way  of  iDlermediUe  islands  or  through  Spain,  and  in 
the  East,  in  atil!  greater  number*,  along  tbe  Syrian 
desert  into  Arabia,  forming,  especially  at  the  spring 
seaBon.innumerable  flocks.  Thia  quail,  the  only  specie* 
of  the  geniu  known  to  migrate,  has,  in  fact,  a  very  wide 
geogtapbical  range,  bdng  found  in  China,  India,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  England,  and,  according  to 
Temminck,  in  Japan  (see  CoL  Sykea'a  paper  on  The 
Qaaili  and  Hempodii  of  ImUa  [  Trmi.  of  ZooL  Soc  voL 
iij).  Enannoua(ljghtaoflhiabird,aftercroBaing  an  im- 
mense surface  ofsca,are  annually  observed  at  tbe  spring 
and  fall  to  take  a  brief  repose  in  tbe  islands  of  Malta, 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  Crete,  in  the  kingdom  of  Haples,  and 
^K>ut  CoDstantinople,  where  on  those  oocasionB  there  ia 
a  general  sfaootiDg-match,  which  lasta  two  or  three  days. 
This  always  occuia  in  the  autumn.  The  birds,  starting 
from  the  Crintea  about  seven  aCnight,  and  witha  north- 
eriy  wind,  before  dawn  accomplish  a  passage  of  above 
sixty  leagncs  in  breadtb,  and  alight  on  tbe  aoucbem 
shore  to  feed  and  repose.  In  the  vernal  season  tbe  di- 
rection of  Che  flighe  ia  reversed,  and  they  arrive  in  rim- 
ilar  condition  on  the  Kuieian  coaac  The  aame  phenom- 
ena occur  at  Malta,  etc ;  and  as  gregarious  birds  of  pa^ 
sage  are  known  to  guide  their  couise  liy  given  land- 
marks, which  they  distingtusb  with  unerring  precisian, 
and  which,  unless  they  have  been  driven  out  of  their 
usual  direction  by  aiorma  of  wind,  they  invariably  ar- 
rive at  or  over  before  they  take  a  new  flight,  so  also 
quails  congregate  in  Arabia  in  nnmbeia  proportionate 
to  the  surface  of  Weatem  Asia,  wbither  they  are  pro- 
ceeding. The  providential  nature  of  tbeir  arrival  with- 
in and  around  the  camp  of  cho  laraelicea,  in  order  that 
they  might  furnish  meat  to  a  murmuring  people,  ap- 
pears from  the  fact  of  its  caking  place  where  it  was  not 
to  be  expected ;  the  localilies,  we  presume,  being  out  of 
the  direction  of  the  ordinary  passage;  for,  had  this  not 
been  the  case,  the  dwellers  in  that  region,  and  the  Isra- 
elites themselves,  accustomed  to  tend  their  flocks  at  no 
great  diacanee  from  the  apot,  would  have  regarded  the 
phenomenon  ai  a  well-known  periodical  occurrence^ 
Aristotle  (^Ri'n.  viii,  U)  mentions  tbe  habit ;  and 
Pliny  (HitL  Xal.  x,  23)  alatea  that  they  aomedmea 
alight  on  vessels  in  the  Mediterranean  and  sink  them ! 
lieion  found  quails  alight  in  autumn  on  a  veasel  bound 
from  Khodes  to  Alexandria ;  they  were  passing  from  the 
north  to  the  south,  and  had  wheat  in  their  craws.  In  the 
preceding  spring,  sailing  from  Zanle  to  the  Morea, 
he  saw  flights  of  quails  going  from  south  northwards. 
Buffbn  relate*  that  M.  le  Commandant  Gwldun  saw 
quaila  coiutantly  passing  Malta  during  certain  winds 
n  May,  and  repassing  in  September ;  and  that  they 
flew  by  nighL  Toumefort  {Vosogt.  i,  329)  says 
hat  all  the  islands  ofihe  Archipelago  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year  are  covered  witb  these  birds.  CoL 
Sykes  state*  that  such  quantities  were  once  caught 
n  Capri,  near  Naples,  aa  to  have  iRordcd  tbe  biahop 
no  small  share  of  his  revenue,  and  that  in  consequence 
hehasbeencaliedBishopofQuails.  Tbesamewriter 
2ou/.  A'dc.  vol.  ii)  that  160,000 


la  have 


netted  ir 


.  little 


Common  Qnal  (Cofurnfi 

Quails  form  a  subdivision  of  the  Ttlra 
family,  being  diatinguished  from  partriilgea 
Btnaller  siie,  finer  bill,  ahorter  tail,  and  the  i 
VIIl.~r.  o  a 


apring  such  pro- 
d  giouanumbersofquails  alight  on  the  western  shores 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  about  Netluno,  that  one 
hundred  thousand  are  taken  in  a  day  (Varrall,  Brit. 
Sirji  [2d  ed.],  11,404).    It  is  interesting  to  note  the 

arrive;  and  they,  no  doubt,  continued  to  come  all  the 
night.  Many  obaervers  have  recorded  that  the  quail 
migrateabynight,  though  this  ii  denied  by  CoL  Montagu 
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(OrmtAoLDiel,  s.  v.).  "On  two  saooeanve  yean  I  ob- 
served enormous  flights  of  quails  on  the  north  coast  of 
Algeria,  which  arrived  from  the  south  in  the  nighty  and 
were  at  daybreak  in  such  numbers  through  the  plains 
that  scores  of  sportsmen  had  only  to  shoot  as  fast  as 
they  could  reload**  (H.  B.  Tristram).  When  the  num- 
bers, however,  are  very  great,  and  the  distance  to  be 
achieved  remote,  we  can  well  imagine  that  both  day 
and  night  would  be  spent  on  the  wing,  as  on  the  second 
occasion  recorded  in  the  sacred  text.  The  expression 
"  quails  from  the  sea"  (Numb,  xi,  81)  must  not  be  re- 
stricted to  denote  that  the  birds  came  from  the  sea  as 
their  starting-point,  but  it  must  be  taken  to  show  the 
direction  from  which  they  were  coming.  The  quails 
were,  at  the  time  of  the  event  narrated  in  the  sacred 
writings,  on  their  spring  journey  of  migration  north- 
wards, an  interesting  proof,  as  Col.  Sykes  has  remarked, 
of  the  perpetuation  of  an  instinct  through  some  SdOO 
years ;  the  flight  which  fed  the  multitude  at  Kibroth- 
hattaavah  might  have  started  from  Southern  Egypt  and 
crossed  the  Red  Sea  near  Kas  Mohammed,  and  so  up  the 
gulf  of  Akabah  into  Arabia  Petnea.  The  Israelites 
would  have  had  little  difficulty  in  capturing  large  quan- 
tities of  these  birds,  as  they  are  known  to  arrive  at 
places  sometimes  so  completely  exhausted  by  their 
flight  as  to  be  readily  taken,  not  in  nets  only,  but  by 
the  hand.  See  Diod.  Sic.  (i,  82  [ed.  Dindorf  ]),  Pros- 
per Alpinus  {Rtrum  JSgypt,  iv,  1),  and  Josephus  (i4  nU 
iii,  5).  Sykes  (/.  c.)  says  "  they  arrive  in  spring  on  the 
shores  of  Provence  so  fatigued  that  for  the  flrst  few 
days  they  allow  themselves  to  be  taken  by  the  hand." 
•Diodoms  tells  us  (i,  60)  that  the  inhabitants  of  Rhino- 
colura,  a  town  on  the  border  of  Palestine  and  Egypt, 
placed  long  nets  made  of  split  reeds  along  the  shore  a 
length  of  many  furlongs,  in  which  the  quails  were  arrest- 
ed that  had  crossed  the  sea  in  flocks ;  and  that  they  then 
preserved  them  for  future  subustence.  In  the  northeni 
parts  of  Persia  and  Armenia,  according  to  Morier,  quails 
are  taken  in  great  abundance,  and  with  great  ease,  with 
the  simplest  possible  machinery.  The  men  stick  two 
poles  in  their  girdles,  on  which  poles  they  so  stretch  a 
coat  or  a  pair  of  trousers  that  the  sleeves  or  the  legs 
shall  project  like  the  horns  of  a  beast.  Thus  disguised, 
they  prowl  about  the  fields  with  a  hand-net,  and  the 
quails,  simply  supposing  the  strange  object  to  be  a 
homed  beast,  and  therefore  harmless  to  them,  allow 
him  to  approach  till  he  throws  the  net  over  them. 
Rude  as  such  a  contrivance  seems,  the  Persians  catch 
quails  thus  with  astonishing  rapidity  {Second  Journey f 
p.  843).  The  flesh  of  the  quail,  though  of  an  agreeable 
quality,  is  said  by  some  writers  to  be  heating,  and  it  has 
been  supposed  by  some  that  the  deaths  that  occurred 
from  eating  the  food  in  the  wilderness  resulted  partly 
from  these  birds  feeding  on  hellebore  (Pliny,  Hitt,  Nat, 
X,  23)  and  other  poisonous  plants;  but  this  is  exceed- 
ingly improbable,  although  the  immoderate  gratifica- 
tion of  the  appetite  for  the  space  of  a  whole  month 
(Numb,  xi,  20)  on  such  food,  in  a  hot  climate,  and  in  the 
case  of  a  people  who  at  the  time  of  the  wanderings  rare- 
ly tasted  flesh,  might  have  induced  dangerous  symptoms. 
•"  The  plague"  seems  to  have  been  directly  sent  upon 
the  people  by  Grod  as  a  punishment  for  their  murmur- 
ings,  and  perhaps  is  not  even  in  a  subordinate  sense  to 
be  attributed  to  natural  causes.— Kitto,  Smith,  Fair- 
bairn.  See,  in  general,  Bochart,  Hieroz,  ii,  648  sq.; 
Bartlett,  Forty  JJayt  in  the  Desei%  p.  40 ;  Tristram,  Nat, 
Hitt.  of  the  BibU,  p.  229 ;  Wood,  BibU  AnimaU,  p.  480 
sq.;  BibU  Educator,  i,  157, 250 ;  iii,  88. 

Quaini,  Luioi,  an  Italian  painter,  the  son  of  Fran- 
cesco, was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1643.  After  having  ac- 
quired the  rudiments  of  the  art  and  a  knowledge  of 
perspective  from  his  father,  he  became  a  disciple  first  of 
Guercino,  and  afterwards  of  his  relation  (Harlo  Cignani, 
in  whose  school  he  was  contemporary  with  Mare  Antonio 
Franceschini.  His  improvement  was  so  great  that  in 
a  few  years  he  was  employed,  as  well  as  Franceschini,  to 
assist  Cignani  in  the  execution  of  some  of  his  great 


works.  Their  method  of  handling  and  coloring  was  to 
similar  that  it  was  difficult  to  determine  what  part  of 
any  work  was  executed  by  either  of  them.  In  Cignani*s 
principal  works,  however,  it  seems  that  Qnaini  painted 
the  landscape,  the  arehitecture,  and  other  ornaments^ 
and  Franceschini  the  figures.  After  Cignani's  death 
the  two  artists  continued  to  work  together.  They  were 
employed  at  Bologna,  Modena,  Piacenza,  Genoa,  and 
Rome,  where  they  painted  the  cartoons  for  a  cupola  in 
St.  Peter*s,  which  has  since  been  executed  in  mosaic. 
Quaini  also  painted  many  historical  subjects  from  his 
own  compositions,  which  were  entirely  finished  by  him- 
self. In  the  church  of  St.  Joseph  at  Bologna  there  is  a 
picture  of  the  Visitation;  in  La  Carit^  the  dead  Chriat 
Supported  by  the  Virgin;  and  in  the  church  of  St.  Nich- 
olas the  principal  altar-piece  is  by  Quaini— it  represents 
St,  Nicholai  in  Priton  Vitited  by  the  Virgin  and  an 
Angela  and  is  favorably  spoken  of  l^  LanzL  Quaini 
died  in  1717. — EngU$h  Cyclop,  s,  v.  See  Spooner,  Biog: 
Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Qaakers.    See  Friekds. 

Qnam  despectuji,  quam  dejkctus,  is  the  begin* 
ning  of  a  passion-hymn,  written  by  the  doctor  terc^fki- 
cue,  St.  Bonaventura  (q.  v.),  of  which  the  first  stanza 
mnsthus: 

**  Qnam  def  pectus,  quam  d^ectns, 
Rex  coBlorum  est  effectus, 

Ut  salvsret  taecnlum ; 
Eenrivit  et  sitivlt, 
Pauper  et  egonns  ivlt 
Usque  ad  patibulum.*' 

This  beautiful  hymn  has  been  translated  into  Engtiah 
by  P.  S.  Worsley,  and  from  the  Lyra  Metnamcoj  p.  277, 
we  subjoin  the  first  stanza : 

"  Oh,  what  shame  and  desolation. 
Working  out  the  world's  salvation, 

Deigned  the  King  of  Heaven  to  bear  I 
See  bun  bowed  with  sorrows  endless, 
Hungry,  thirsty,  poor,  and  friendless, 
Even  to  the  cross  repair.** 

For  the  original,  see  TTiinc\  Sacred  Latin  Poetry  (Lond. 
1864),  p.  148  sq.     (a  P.) 

Qttam  dilecta  tabbrnacula  is  the  beginning  of 
a  prose  of  Adam  of  St.yictor  (d.  about  1192)  for  the  ded- 
ication of  a  church.  '*  This  hymn,**  says  Mr.  Trench, 
"  of  which  the  theme  is,  the  dignities  and  glories  of  the 
Chureh,  as  prefigured  iu  the  Old  Testament  and  fulfilled 
in  the  New,  is  the  very  extravagance  of  typical  appli- 
cation, and  were  it  only  as  a  study  in  medinval  typolo- 
gy, would  be  worthy  of  insertion ;  but  it  has  other  and 
higher  merits,  even  though  it  must  be  owned  rather 
that  the  poet's  learned  stuff  masters  him,  than  that  be 
is  able  effectually  to  master  it.  Its  title  indicates  that  it 
was  composed  for  the  occasion  of  a  church's  dedication, 
the  services  of  which  time  were  ever  laid  out  for  the 
carrying  of  men's  thoughts  from  the  temple  made  with 
hands  to  that  spiritual  temple,  on  earth  or  in  heaven, 
'  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God.' "  We  subjoin  the 
first  vene : 

"Qnam  dilecta  tabernacula 
Domini  virtutum  et  atria ! 
Qnam  electl  architect!, 
Tuta  sdiflcia, 

Quie  non  movent,  immo  fovent, 
Yeutus,  flameu,  pluvia  T' 

lliere  are  two  English  translations  of  this  prose,  one  by 
W.  B.  Flower,  in  Lyra  My^ica,  p.  21 1  sq.— "  How  loved 
thy  halls  and  dwelling-place"— and  the  other  by  Neals^ 
in  his  Mediaeval  Ifymns,  p.  146  sq.,  with  expUmatoxy 
notes.  A  third  translation,  but  only  of  the  last  stanzas^ 
is  given  by  Mr.  Bonar  in  the  Sunday  at  Home  (Jan. 
1878),  which,  for  their  beauty,  we  subjoin  : 

"Fntnre  things  in  flenre  shadowed 
This  our  day  of  grace  displays ! 
On  the  couch  with  oar  beloved 
Here  we  rest,  and  stng,  and  pratse, 
Mow  the  bridal  day  has  come  1 

**  Days  of  which  the  plYver  (mmpets 
Of  the  ancient  feasts  first  told  j 
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Vtj  of  d*T>,  wboM  proiDliad  glar; 

Iirul'B  hul;  pail  ml  Darold, 

Giving  voice  la  ralamn  •oand. 
"  Thoniind,  tfaoaund  are  tlis  pnilwi 

To  tlio  Brid«Broom  which  ttej'  mlM 

Wlib  ana  Tolce  In  tiiamph  ilngliig 

Through  the  «n;' 

Hillelojah,  wllh< 
See  Trench,  Sacrrd  Latin  Portry,  p.  227  iq.i  Hone, 
llymi  Lalini,  i,  316;  KcKfa,  CucAicite  da  deutKAen 
JCircAwiiierfu,  i,  109.    (RP.) 

QnKndt,  Johamm  Jacob,  ■  Lotbenn  theologiiD, 
doctor  «nd  professor  of  theology,  wu  bora  March  27, 
IC86,  at  KoaigHbcrg,  in  Pniuu,  where  be  also  died  Jan. 
IT,  17T3,  aa  church-couoscUor  and  general  supeiinlend- 
enl.  Of  hii  wrilinga  we  mention,  Judeitpredigt  (Koo- 
igsberg,  1710):  —  De  Almmaiio  O^morum,  ex  Fait- 
dectit  Talmudieu  (ibid.  t71S)  -.-De  CuUrii  Ciramcuo- 
Hit  <t  Stcrtpilit  ntbmonim  (ibid.  1713)  -.^Dt  CDmOtu 
AUarit  ExItriortM  (ibid.  1T13)  -.—Dt  Cmcrt  vt  Sairit 
HArtroram  (ibid.  1713)  :—Z>uKrra(iD  dc  SagoA  (',30) 
tixe  PontifioM  Maxim  Suffragaato  (Up«.  1708),  re- 
printed in  UgoliDo,  Tkaauna  AnliqiiiiatHm  Sacramn, 
ttc.  xii,  No.  16 :— Ce  CAiTto  Kero  ifffeiiBfiiiidaBifflito 
Di  Namint  SftAi  Igpia  adiimbrato  Gm.  it,  25  (Ktinigs- 
berg,  1726).  3«  Flint,  BOL  Jialaica,  iii,  124 ;  Winer, 
Bandbuci  ibr  Aeohg.  Lileralur,  i,  GS7;  ii,  718  (Leipa. 
1838).     (B-P.) 

QaKmlan  Vanloo.  The  Quttnea,  a  wandering 
people,  for  whom  thiivenioa  i*  made,  inhabit  that  mo«t  i 
DOTtherLy  porlion  of  Lapland  which  ia  culled  Finmarii 
or  Noiwegian  Lapland.  This  dreary  region,  having  for 
its  nortbem  boundary  the  Arctic  or  Frozen  Ocean,  is 
the  habitation  of  about  6000  people,  called  the  QuiiDCa, 
who  till  within  the  last  half  centary  were  left  without 
■DjTeiHnn  of  the  Scriptores  in  their  vemacnlai  dialect. 
The  Bble  Society  of  Finland  sent  to  them  copies  of  the 
Finnish  Testament,  but  this  version  was  unintelligible 
to  them,  and  ei-en  so  the  Lappish  Testament,  although 
they  speak  a  dialect  of  Laplandlsh.  In  1822  the  Brit- 
ith  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  voted  i:200  to  promote 
■  veniou  io  Qu^nian,  and  it  was  not  till  the  year  1828 
that  arrangemeiita  for  the  jmnwdiate  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  were  tnade  by  the  Noiwegian  Society. 
The  execution  of  the  tranilatton  was  committed  to  Hr. 
Stockfletb,  ■  missionary  of  eminent  derotedness,  who 
in  1828  was  laboring  as  a  pastor  among  the  uncivilized 
tribes  of  Laplandera  under  the  seventy-first  degree  of 
north  latitude,  where,  during  two  montlii  of  the  year, 
the  sun  never  rises.  Id  1840  the  translation  of  the 
Hew  Testament  was  completed,  and  an  edition  was  pub- 
lished at  Chrisliania,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Norwegian  Bible  Societv.  See  TAe  B^U  of  Enry 
Lard,  p.  324.     (a  P.) 

Quann'OD  is,  in  Japanese  mythology,  an  embodi- 
ment of  the  goddess  Amida.  She  is  represented  with  a 
multitude  of  hands,  each  ho  d  ng  a  differen  b  ed, 
probably  things  useful  to  men  wh  m  she  has  u  d 
taken  to  make  happy.  Her  temp  s  are  p  i;d  f 
extraordinary  dimensions,  and 
filled  with  idols :  33,833  are  a*  d 
to  be  contained  in  the  temp  e 
of  Miako;  hence  its  name,  San 
nun  Son  Tiin,  which  signifies 
the  temple  of  the  33,333  images. 
A  large  number  of  children  a  e 


mer,  ICSrWrft,  d.  Msthol.  S.  v. 

QuKTantSna.  In  Ibe  moun 
lainoui  wilderness  between  Je- 
nualem  and  Jericho,  in  which 
'ing  to  tradition,  our  Lord  s 
ition  look  place,  there  is  a 
'n,  one  of  the 
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highest  in  Jodaa,  called  Qftartatcaia  (by  the  Arabs 
Kurmtal),  in  allusion  to  the  forty  days'  fasting  of  Je- 
sus, and  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  mount  alluded  to 
in  Hatl.  iv,  8  (see  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii,  460; 
Wil>an,£ififaL<nKb,ii,12)i  but  by  some  it  is  identified 
with  the  Rock  of  Rim  mon,  where  the  defeated  Benja- 
mitea  look  refuge  (Judg.  xx,47>  "  The  mountain  risea 
precipitously,  on  almost  perpendicular  wall  of  rock, 
twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  feet  aboTe  the  plain,  crowned 
with  a  chapel  on  its  highest  poinL  The  eastern  front 
is  full  of  grots  and  caverns,  where  hermits  are  said  once 
to  have  dwelt  in  great  nnmbera,  At  the  present  day, 
some  three  or  four  AbysHnians  are  said  to  oome  hither 
annually  (e  pass  the  lime  of  Lent  upon  the  mountain, 
living  only  upon  herbs.  There  is  nothing  else  remark- 
able about  this  naked  cliff  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
other  similar  oiiea  along  the  Ghor  and  the  Dead  Sea 
farther  south.  The  tradition  which  regards  the  moun- 
tain aa  the  place  of  our  Lord's  temptation,  as  well  as  the 
name  Quitantana,  appears  not  to  be  older  than  the  age 
of  the  Crusades"  (Kobinson,  Bib.  Ra.  ii,  SOS). 

QuRre  ImpSdit  (i.  e.  tchy  ht  hi^Jtrt)  is  the  title 
of  an  English  action  whereby  a  person  who  has  pur- 
chased in  advowson,  or  right  ot  presentation  to  an  ec- 
clesiastical benefice,  sues  any  one  who  disturbs  or  hin- 
ders him  in  ibe  exercise  of  his  legal  right. — CAomiFri'j 
Enejldop,  t,  V. 

Qnaie  Inonmbrtvlt  (ujly  ke  luu  aivAmd  or 
taicH  potieuiim).  During  a  plea  between  two  persona 
fortheposaesaionofanadvowBon[BeeQiTARKUiPKi>irl, 
if  the  bishop  admits  the  presentee  of  one  of  them  wltliin 
six  mODths,  the  other  can  have  a  writ  of  ibis  form 
agairisG  the  bishop. — £adie,  £cciH.  Z>tcr.  s.  v. 

Qnara  non  Bdmlalt  (uAy  he  Aoi  ikI  admittaT). 
When  one  has  recovered  an  advowson,  and  the  bisliop 
refuses  tu  admit  bis  presentee,  such  a  writ  may  be  em- 
ployed. 

QuUTSl  (Fr.  corri,  square)  is  a  technical  term  em> 
ployed  in  architecture  te  describe  a  diamond- shaped 
pane  of  glaai,  or  a  aqnaiii  one  placed  diagonally.     It  is 


rcing 


I  the  I 


window.    A  wax  taper  (q.v.)  used  in  churches  is  also 
called  "  quarrel.'' 

Quairy  (/>^CV,  palt,  but  only  in  the  plur. ;  Sept. 
yXvimi,  Vulg.  idola').  In  the  Account  of  the  exploit 
of  Ehud  in  Judg.  ill,  19,  26,  for  the  "quarries  that  were 
by  Gilgal'  of  our  version,  or,  as  the  Syriac  and  the  Chal- 
dec  read,  stone-pits  or  quarries,  the  primary  signification 
of  imagtt  of  false  gods  mav  be  intended,  as  in  DeuL  vii, 
25;  IsL  ilii,  8;  Jer.  viii,  19;  Ii,  &2;  Hos.  li,  12,  etci 
and  it  is  so  understood  by  the  Sept.  and  the  Vulg.  in 
the  above  text.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  any  quar- 
ries at  (iilgal,  in  the  plain  of  Jericho;  and  Boolh- 
rovd  conjectures  that  idols  might  have  been  erected  at 
ii  gal  by  Eg  on  and  tba  he  i  gh  of  h  m  here  n 
spued  bbud  w  b  new  ardo  to  execu  e  his  purpose. 
RosenmUUer  afte    Bash    adhere*  to    be  abo  e     te 
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pietation  of  quarriesi  and  in  this  FUnt  and  Keil  agree. 
The  last-named  interpreter  remarks  that  the  Gilgal  in- 
tended cannot  be  the  one  near  the  Jordan,  but  that  in 
the  bills  of  Ephraim.  See  Guoal.  Gesenius  regards 
Peiilim  as  the  name  of  a  place.  Gassel,  in  Lange's  Com- 
meiUaryf  understands  by  it  bowtdary'tUmeif  i.  e.  '*  ter- 
mini," of  an  idolatrous  form.  That  the  ancient  Canaan- 
ites  had  extensive  quarries  is  evinced  by  the  cydopean 
blocks  at  the  foundation  of  the  temple  at  Baalbek  (q.  v.). 

Quarterly  Faat.    See  Fasting. 

Quarterly  Meeting.  See  Meetinoi  Quar- 
terly. 

Quartodeoim&ni, .  a  name  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory for  t)iose  Christians  of  Asia  Minor  who,  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  Church,  annually  commemorated  the  death 
of  Christ  at  the  14th  of  Nisan,  the  time  when  the  Jews 
celebrated  the  Passover  [see  Paschal  Contboversy], 
and  three  days  after  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  totally 
ignoring  the  regard  for  the  day  of  the  week  usually 
taken  as  the  one  on  which  this  event  is  believed  to  have 
occurred.  This  difference  it  was  determined  to  adjust 
at  the  Council  of  Nice  in  A.D.  325,  when  it  was  decreed 
that  the  practice  of  observing  Friday  as  the  day  of  cru- 
cifixion (q.  v.),  and  the  following  Sunday  as  the  day  of 
ascension  (q.  v.),  should  prevail  Those  who  refused 
to  accept  this  decision  of  the  council  were  denominated 
Quartodecimam,  because  of  their  contending  for  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  first  Hebrew  month  as  the  proper 
time  for  observing  Easter,  quartadecima  lunaSf  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  moon.  They  are  sometimes 
called  Paschiies.  The  Audeans,  Moutanists,  Novatians, 
and  other  sects  were  Quartodedmanu  See  Schaff,  Ch, 
Hist,  vol  ii;  Riddle,  Christian  Anti^Uies;  Waterland, 
Works,  voL  vL 

Qnar''tU8  (Gnecized  Kovaproc.  for  the  Latin  quar^ 
tus,  fourth),  a  Christian  resident  at  Corinth,  and,  from 
his  name,  apparently  a  Boman,  whose  salutations  Paul 
communicated  to  the  Church  of  Rome  in  his  epistle 
thereto  (Rom.  xvi,  23).  A.D.  cir.  60.  There  is  the 
usual  tradition  that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples ; 
and  it  is  also  said  that  he  ultimately  became  bishop  of 
fieiytus  (Tilleroont,  i,  334). 

Quas  laudes  tibi  nob,  Pater,  can  emus,  is  the 
beginning  of  one  of  the  hymns  written  by  the  "  pisecep- 
tor  GermaniBB,'*  Philip  MeUncthon  (q.  v.).  It  yfu  com- 
posed in  the  year  1527,  and  is  based  on  Psa.  cxi.  It  is 
found  with  his  other  poems,  of  which  he  composed  al- 
together about  400,  in  Bretschneider's  Corpus  Bsforma- 
torum  (Hal  Sax.  1842),  vol.  x.  A  selection  of  about 
fifty-one,  together  with  a  German  metrical  translation, 
was  published  by  Oberhey,  Melanchihoris  GtduAie,  avs- 
gewdhU  und  Hbersdzl  (Halle,  bei  Muhlmann,  1862).  See 
Koch,  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Kirchetdiedes,  i,  259. 
(B.P.) 

Quaaer.  The  Scandinavian  Edda  teUs  us  that  the 
divine  families  of  the  Asas  and  Vanas,  having  warred 
against  each  other  for  many  years,  felt  tired  at  last  of 
these  never-ceasing  disputes,  and  determined  to  create 
a  being  on  whose  wisdom  they  might  safely  rdy,  and 
whom  they  would  take  for  their  umpire.  The  Asas  and 
Vanas  spat  into  a  common  vessel,  and  formed  Quaser. 
He  was  so  wise  that  no  one  could'  ask  him  a  question 
which  he  was  not  able  to  answer.  Therefore,  having 
pronounced  his  sentence  in  the  quarrel  of  the  gods,  he 
travelled  about  in  the  world  to  impart  his  wisdom  to 
men.  But  two  gnomes,  Fialar  and  Galar,  killed  him, 
mingled  his  blood  with  honey,  and  thus  prepared  a  de- 
licious mead,  which  made  poets  of  all  those  who  tasted 
it.  The  gods  having  shown  some  anxiety  as  to  what 
had  become  of  the  gpneat  sage,  the  gnomes  managed  to 
spread  the  rumor  that  Quaser  had  been  choked  by  his 
own  wisdom  (a  phrase  which  has  become  proverbial  in 
the  north),  as  nobody  could  relieve  him  of  it  by  his 
questions.  Shortly  afterwards  the  same  dwarfs  killed 
the  giant  Gilling  and  his  wife  by  crushing  them  with  a 


mill-stone  while  deeping.  The  giant  Suttung,  GU- 
ling*s  son,  avenged  his  father  by  exposing  the  murder- 
ers on  a  deserted  island,  to  die  there  of  starvation.  In 
this  extremity  they  offered  him,  to  ransom  their  lives, 
their  poetical  naead.  Suttung  listened  to  their  propo- 
sition, set  them  free,  and  had  the  precious  liquid  care- 
fully guarded  by  his  beautiful  daughter  Gunloda  in  the 
interior  of  a  mountain.  Odin,  by  a  stratagem,  pene- 
trated into  the  mountain,  gained  the  favor  of  the  young 
giantess,  and  drank  the  mead  to  the  last  drop. — ^Yoll- 
mer,  Worterb,  d,  MythoU  si  v. 

QnaaimodogenXti  is  a  term  sometimes  used  to 
denote  the  first  Sunday  after  Easter.  It  is  of  compara- 
dvely  late  origin,  and  is  derived  from  the  Latin  rersion 
of  1  Pet.  ii,  2:  Qntasi  modo  gemii  infantes,  etc — ''As 
new-bom  babes,^  etc    See  Easter. 

Quatember  are  fasts  observed  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  by  other  ecclesiastical  bodies,  among  them 
the  Church  of  England.  According  to  Jewish  custom, 
the  four  seasons  of  the  year  were  observed  as  occasions 
for  fasting.  These  were  the  four  fast-weeks:  one  after 
Ash-Wednesday,  Pentecost,  the  Crucifixion  (SepL  14), 
and  after  Lucia  (Dec  13).  The  fast-days  were  Wednes- 
day, Friday,  and  Saturday.  Wednesday  was  the  day 
on  which  the  quarterly  offerings  were  brought,  and  it 
was  principally  called  Quatember-da^*.  In  the  German 
Protestant  Church  these  fasts  were  for  a  long  time  ob- 
served also. 

Quater'nlon  (rfrpaSiov,  a  body  of  four'),  **A 
quaternion  of  soldiers"  (Acts  xii,  4)  was  a  detachment 
of  four  men,  which  was  the  nsual  number  of  a  Roman 
night-watch  (Veget  Be  Ee  MiUt,  iii,  8 ;  Philo,  In  Ftaec 
p.  98 ;  Polyb.  vi,  33,  37).  See  Soldier.  Pet«r,  there- 
fore, was  guarded  by  four  soldien,  two  within  the  prison, 
probably  attached  to  his  person,  and  two  outside  the 
doors;  and,  as  the  watch  was  usually  changed  eveiy 
three  hours,  it  was  necessary  that  the  "four  quater- 
nions'* mentioned  in  the  text  should  be  appointed  for 
the  purpose.  See  Prison.  Or  one  set  of  sentinels  may 
hare  been  posted  at  the  door  of  the  cell  (which  was 
probably  thought  to  be  so^secure  as  not  to  require  a 
guard  within),  and  another  at  the  outer  or  street  gate 
(Walch,  De  Viw^  Petri,  in  his  Dissert,  ad  loc).  Sec 
Peter. 

Quatremdre,  ^tiemite  Marie,  a  celebrated  French 
Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Paris,  July  12, 1782.  He  began 
his  studies  at  a  very  early  age,  and  as  a  youth  was  noted 
for  his  remarkable  attainments.  In  1807  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Imperial  Library,  and  in  1809  was  called 
to  the  professor's  chair  at  Rouen,  In  1815  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  in  1819  in- 
structor of  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac  at  the  College 
of  France.  In  1827  he  became  professor  of  Persian.  He 
was  now  known  as  one  of  the  greatest  Orientalists  in  the 
world,  and  was  especially  noted  as  an  Egyptologist,  and 
how  well  he  deserved  this  distinction  appears  from  his 
publications  in  this  line  of  study.  In  his  religious  pro- 
clivities he  was  Galilean  and  Jansenist.  He  used  his 
pen  freely  against  the  innovations  of  the  papists  and 
against  their  assumptions.  We  have  not  room  here  to 
mention  his  severe  satires  against  the  Ultramontanes^ 
but  refer  the  reader  who  desires  to  study  them  to  R^- 
nan's  Essays.    Quatremere  died  Sept.  18, 1857. 

Quaw,  James  £.,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church.  He  graduated  at  the  New  Bruns- 
wick Theological  Seminary  in  1828,  and  was  engaged 
during  his  ministerial  life  chiefly  in  missionaiy  .work 
among  feeble  churches  in  New  York  and  Michigan.  He 
was  the  author  of  two  remarkable  books — The  Coid 
Water  Man,  a  powerful  plea  for  total  abstinence,  and 
Bible  Baptism,  or  the  Immerser  Instructed  from  Variums 
Sources,  The  latter  has  passed  through  a  number  of 
editions,  and  is  a  real  thesaurus  of  information,  and  of 
learned,  acute,  and  valuable  discussion  of  the  mode  of 
baptism.  The  object  is  to  place  before  its  readers  the 
results  of  learned  investigation,  and  to  prove  that  im- 
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menion  is  not  the  only  scriptural  mode  of  bftptism ; 
that  sprinkling  is  scriptural,  and  that  infants  are  proper 
subjects  of  that  ordinance.  The  individuality  of  the 
author's  character,  life,  and  ministry,  and  his  indepen- 
dence of  thought  and  treatment  of  his  subject,  may  be 
gathered  from  hU  prefatory  statement:  '*Many  of  the 
materials  for  the  following  work  were  collected  while 
the  author  was  travelling  in  primitive  apostolic  style  in 
different  parts  of  the  great  American  valley.  In  these, 
his  ministerial  joumeyings,  he  usually  preached  six  or 
eight  times  a  week,  while  he  often  traveUed  on  foot 
without  purse  or  scrip  or  two  coats,  sometimes  with 
scarcely  one,  often  for  da3rs  without  bread  and  occasion- 
ally without  water.  But  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob  was 
always  with  him. .  . .  This  book  was  written  in  a  West- 
em  log-cabin,  in  a  room  which  at  one  and  the  same 
time  answered  for  a  study,  a  parlor,  a  sitting-room,  a 
dining -hall,  bedroom,  and  kitchen.  The  hours  which 
for  six  or  eight  months  the  author  could  spare  from  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  New-Testament  bishop,  he 
has,  in  this  rather  romantic  study,  devoted  to  this  w<^." 
Mr.  Qnaw  was  lost  on  Lake  Erie  in  the  dreadful  wreck 
of  the  steamer  Erie  in  1845.  He  was  a  godly  and  self- 
denying  man,  peculiar  in  appearance  and  manner,  a 
faithful  missionary  to  the  needy,  and  an  able  writer. 
(W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Quedara  VSTardon  is  a  Hindii  festival  in  honor 
of  the  goddess  Parwati  (q.  v.).  It  imposes  on  him  who 
has  once  celebrated  it  the  obligation  of  celebrating  it 
every  year.  The  participants  in  this  solemnity  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  yellow  string,  which  they  carry  around 
their  arm.  They  fast  the  whole  day  of  the  feast. — ^\''oll- 
mer,  Wdrttrb,  d.  Mytkol,  s.  v. 

Qnedil  is  a  Hindii  feast  in  honor  of  the  goddess 
Ifariatale.  The  performances  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  goddess  Mariyammai.  Mariatale  is  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  latter.— Vollmer,  Worterb,  d,  MythoL  s.  v. 

Quedlinburg,  SnroDS  of.  Several  ecclesiastical 
councils  were  held  in  this  German  city  in  mediasval 
times.  The  first  took  place  in  1086.  The  bishops  who 
sided  with  pope  Gregory  YII  assembled  it  immediately 
after  Easter,  and  it  was  presided  over  by  the  papal  leg- 
ate Otto  di  Ostia.  Among  those  who  attended  were 
archbishops  Gebhard  of  Salzburg  and  Hartwick  of  Mag- 
deburg ;  the  bishops  Adalbere  of  Wttrzburg,  Altmann  of 
Passau,  Bernard  of  Merscburg,  GUntherof  Zeiz,  St.  Ben- 
no  of  Meissen,  Albert  of  Worms,  Burchard  of  Halber- 
stadt,  Herrmann  of  Aletz,  Reginbiard  of  Minden,  Wigold 
of  Augsburg,  Gebhard  of  Constance,  Heinrich  of  Bam- 
berg. The  council  recognised,  first,  the  primacy  of  the 
pope,  whose  decisions  it  was  allowed  to  no  one  to  alter 
or  to  criticise.  In  conformity  with  the  decrees  of  for- 
mer popes,  the  consecration  of  the  bishops  unlawfully 
established  by  Henry  IV,  Wenzel  of  Mentz,  Siegfried  of 
Augsburg,  Norbert  of  Chur,  etc.,  was  declared  null,  and 
likewise  all  other  ordinations  and  consecrations  of  the 
same  kind.  The  synod  rejected  the  erroneous  asser- 
tions of  Wenzel  of  Mentz  in  regard  to  excommunication. 
Excommunications  are  only  valuable  when  they  are  pro- 
nounced according  to  the  forms  adopted  by  the  Church. 
The  six  following  resolutions  are  of  a  general  kind :  The 
sixth  canon  recommends  to  the  priests,  deacons,  and 
subdeacons  perpetual  continence;  the  seventh  canon 
^prohibits  the  lays  from  touching  the  altar-palls  and  holy 
vessels;  according  to  the  eighth  canon,  the  lays  shall 
not  take  hold  of  the  dimes  without  having  the  consent 
of  the  legitimate  owners;  the  ninth  canon  directs  that 
the  spring  fast  of  Quatember  shall  be  held  in  the  first 
week  of  Lent,  the  summer  fast  in  the  week  of  Pente- 
cost; the  tenth  canon  decrees  no  one  shall  cat  eggs  or 
cheese  during  the  forty  days  of  Lent;  the  eleventh  can- 
on declares  that  the  choice  made  by  the  legate  Otto  of 
(xebhard  as  bishop  of  Constance,  and  everything  done 
by  the  legate  in  that  city,  is  approved  by  the  council. 
At  the  close  of  the  council  the  anathema  was  pro- 
notmced,  with  burning  tapers,  against  the  anti-pope 


Wibert  (pseudo-Clemens  III),  the  heresiarch ;  against 
the  apo^te  Hugo  of  Albano,  who  had  presided  at  the 
Council  of  Worms  in  1076 ;  against  Johannes  (Petrus), 
archbishop  of  Porto,  and  against  Petrus,  late  chancellor 
of  the  pope ;  against  archbuhop  Liemar  of  Bremen,  Udo 
of  Hildesheim,  Otto  of  Constance,  Burchard  of  Basle, 
Huzmann  of  Spire,  deposed  bishops;  finally,  against  the 
usurping  bishops  Wenzd,  archbishop  of  Mentz ;  Sieg- 
fried, bishop  of  Augsburg;  Norbert,  bbhop  of  Chur,  and 
all  their  followers.  See  Labbe,  ConciL  x;  Hardouin, 
CondL  vi ;  Hartzheim,  Cone.  Germ, ;  Binterim,  Deutsche 
Cone,  vol.  iii ;  Flotho,  Koniff  Heinrich  /r(Stuttg.  1855). 
Two  other  synods  were  held  at  Quedlinburg — one  in 
1105,  for  the  reformation  of  manners;  a  third  in  1121, 
about  the  situation  of  the  empire  and  the  investitures. 
Sec  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex,  s.  v. 

Qtieda  was,  in  Hindii  mythology",  the  son  of  Kas- 
siaba  and  Siugfriede.  He  and  his  brother  Rahu  were  re- 
doubtable giants  and  wicked  daemons.  They  tried  to 
prevent  the  gods  from  preparing  the  beverage  of  im- 
mortality, the  atnrita.  The  gods  having  succeeded  in 
their  enterprise,  by  causing  the  Mandar  Mountain  to 
rotate  in  the  middle  of  the  milk  sea,  the  two  giants 
robbed  the  vessel  which  contained  the  amrita.  The 
sun  and  moon  had  been  witnesses  to  the  robbery :  they 
denounced  it  to  Vishnu,  who  cut  off  the  heads  of  the 
giants  at  the  very  moment  when  they  carried  the  im- 
mortalizing liquid  to  their  lips.  A  drop  of  the  amrita 
had  already  made  the  two  heads  immortal ;  they  flew 
towards  the  sky,  and  there  became  planets.  They  are 
only  visible  at  the  time  of  eclipses.  They  are  fierce  en- 
emies of  the  sun  and  moon,  which  they  pursue  and  try 
to  swallow. — ^Vollmer,  Worterb.  d.  Mythol.  s.  v. 

QueeiL  The  Hebrews  had  no  wonl  properly  an- 
swering to  our  term  queen  in  the  sense  of  a  female  sov- 
ereign, neither  had  they  the  dignity  which  that  word 
denotes.  Of  the  three  Hebrew  terms  used  as  the  equiv- 
alents of  "  queen"  in  the  A.  V.  (Msbp :  bid :  rTj-^na), 

the  first  (malkSh)  alone  is  applied  to  a  queen  remnant; 
the  first  and  second  (ahegdl)  equally  to  a  queen  consort ; 
without,  however,  implying  the  dignity  which  in  Euro- 
pean nations  attaches  to  that  position;  and  the  third 
(pebirdh)  to  the  queen  mother^  to  whom  that  dignity  is 
transferred  in  Oriental  courts.  The  etymological  force 
of  the  words  accords  with  their  application.  Malkdh 
is  the  feminine  of  milek^  *'  king ;"  it  is  applied  in  its  first 
sense  to  the  queen  of  Sheba  (1  Kings  x,  1),  and  in  its 
second  to  the  chief  wife,  as  dutinguished  from  all  other 
females  in  a  royal  harem  (Esth.  i,  9  sq.;  vii,  1  sq.; 
Cant,  vi,  8) :  the  term  "  princesses"  is  similarly  used  in 
1  Kings  xi,  3.  ShegM  simply  means  "  wife,"  i.  e.  of  the 
first  rank,  as  distinguished  from  mere  concubines;  it  is 
applied  to  Solomon's  bride  or  perhaps  mother  (Psa.  xlv, 
9),  and  to  the  wives  of  the  first  rank  in  the  harems  of 
the  Chaldee  and  Persian  monarohs  (Dan.  v,  2,  8 ;  Neh. 
ii,  6).  Gebir6h,  on  the  other  hand,  is  expressive  of  au- 
thority ;  it  means  "  powerful"  or  "  mistress,"  being  the 

feminine  of  T^aSj,  gthir^  **  master,"  or  "  lord."  The  fem- 
inine is  to  be  understood  by  its  relation  to  the  mascu- 
line, which  is  not  applied  to  kingly  power  or  to  kings, 
but  to  general  authority  and  dominion.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  word  which  occurs  twice  with  reference  to  Isaac's 
blessing  of  Jacob :  "  Be  lord  over  thy  brethren ;"  and  "  I 
have  made  him  thy  (onT  (Gen.  xxvii,  29,  87).  It 
woidd  therefore  be  applied  to  the  female  who  exercised 
the  highest  authority,  and  this,  in  an  Oriental  house- 
hold, is  not  the  wife,  but  the  mother,  of  the  master. 
Strange  as  such  an  arrangement  at  first  sight  appears, 
it  is  one  of  the  inevitable  results  of  polygamy :  the  num- 
ber of  the  wives,  their  social  position  previous  to  mar- 
riage, and  the  precariousness  of  their  hold  on  the  affec- 
tions of  their  lord  combine  to  annihilate  their  influence, 
which  is  transferred  to  the  mother,  as  being  the  only  fe- 
male who  occupies  a  fixed  and  dignified  position.  Hence 
the  application  of  the  term  ffebirdh  to  the  queen  mothrry 
the  extent  of  whose  influence  is  well  illustrated  bv  the 
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narrative  of  the  interview  of  Solomon  and  Batbsheba, 
as  given  in  1  Kings  ii,  19  sq.  The  term  is  applied  to 
Maachab,  Asa's  mother,  who  was  deposed  from  her  dig- 
nity in  consequence  of  her  idolatry  (1  Kings  xv,  13;  2 
Chron.  xv,  16) ;  to  Jezebel  as  contrasted  with  Joram  (2 
Kings  X,  13,  **  the  children  of  the  king  and  the  childr^ 
of  the  qaeen") ;  and  to  the  mother  of  Jehoiachin  or  Joo- 
oniah  (Jer.  xiii,  18 ;  comp.  2  Kings  xxiv,  12 ;  Jer.  xxix, 
2).  In  1  Kings  xi,  19,  the  text  perhaps  requires  emen- 
dation, the  reading  followed  in  the  Sept^  nVinfih, "  the 
elder,"  according  better  with  the  context.  The  limited 
use  which  is  made  even  of  the  restricted  term  gdnrdh  is 
somewhat  remarkable.  It  is  only  employed  twice  with 
reference  to  the  wife  of  a  king :  in  one  of  these  two  cases 
it  is  applied  to  the  wife  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  where  the 
condition  of  the  royal  consort  was  more  queenly  than  in 
Palestine  (1  Kings xi,  19 ;  oomp.  Wilkinson,  Anc  Egypt 
ii,  59;  iii,  64;  v,  28);  and  in  the  other  to  Jezebel,  the 
wife  of  Ahab,  who,  as  the  daughter  of  a  powerful  king, 
appears  to  have  enjoyed  peculiar  privileges  in  her  matri- 
monial state  (2  Kings  x,  18).  In  two  other  places  it  is 
not  dear  whether  the  king*s  wife  or  mother  is  intended 
(Jer.  xiii,  18 ;  xxix,  2) ;  and  in  the  remaining  passages 
it  is  pointedly  referred  to  the  king's  mother  in  such 
terms  as  clearly  show  that  the  state  which  $he  held  was 
one  of  positive  dignity  and  rank  (1  Kings  xv,  13 ;  2 
Chron.  xv,  16).    See  Wife. 

The  result  of  all  inquiry  into  the  subject  seems  to 
show  that  among  the  Jewish  kings  the  usages  bearing 
on  this  point  were  not  different  from  those  which  are 
still  exhibited  in  Western  Asiatic  courts.  Where  wom- 
an never  becomes  the  head  of  the  State,  there  can  be 
no  queen  regnant ;  and  where  polygamy  is  allowed  or 
practiced,  there  can  be  no  queen  consort.  There  will, 
however,  be  a  chief  wife  in  the  harem ;  and  this  is  no 
doubt  the  rank  indicated  in  the  Bible  by  the  words 
which  we  render  "  queen."  This  rank  may  be  various- 
ly acquired.  The  first  wife  of  the  king,  or  the  first 
whom  he  took  ({fter  hit  accession^  usually  obtained  it ; 
and  if  she  is  both  of  high  birth  and  becomes  the  mother 
of  the  first  son,  her  position  is  tolerably  secure ;  but  if 
she  possesses  neither  of  these  advantages,  she  may  be 
superseded  in  her  position  as  head  of  the  harem  by  a 
wife  of  higher  birth  and  connections  subsequently 
espoused,  or  by  one  who  becomes  the  mother  of  the 
heir  apparent.  The  king,  however,  will  sometimes  act 
according  to  his  own  pleasure  in  this  matter,  promote 
any  favorite  lady  to  this  dignity,  and  also  remove  her 
from  it  at  his  pleasure ;  but  more  generally  he  finds  it 
convenient  to  follow  the  established  routine.  The  daugh- 
ter of  the  king  of  Egypt  was,  doubtless,  from  her  high 
rank,  the  chief  wife  of  Solomon ;  as  was  Jezebel,  for  the 
same  reason,  the  chief  wife  of  Ahab.  In  like  manner 
the  high-bom  mother  of  Absalom  was  probably  the  chief 
wife  of  David,  although  it  is  possible  that  the  mother 
of  the  eldest  son,  Amnon,  at  first  enjoyed  that  distinc- 
tion, which,  we  may  safely  presume,  eventually  devolved 
on  Bathsheba,  after  her  son  Solomon  had  been  recog- 
nised as  the  heir.  In  one  of  Mr.  Morier's  amusing 
books  iffajji  Baba  in  England)  there  is  a  passage 
which  strikingly  illustrates  this  matter.  The  court  of 
Persia  is  there  represented  as  being  perplexed  how  to 
answer  a  letter  which,  in  ignorance  of  Eastern  customs, 
had  been  addressed  by  the  queen  consort  of  England 
"  to  the  queen  of  Persia."  The  cause  of  the  dilemma 
thus  created  was  that— **  Although  the  shah's  principal 
wife  is  called  the  banou  harem,  or  head  of  the  seraglio, 
yet  her  situation  in  the  State  bears  as  little  affinity  to 
that  of  the  queen  of  England  as  one  may  say  the  she 
buffalo  kept  in  the  enclosure  for  food  and  milk  has  to  the 
cow  fed  and  worshipped  by  the  Hindii  as  his  god.  Our 
shah  can  kill  and  create  banous  at  pleasure,  whereas  the 
queen  of  England  maintains  her  post  till  the  hand  of 
fate  lays  her  in  the  grave"  (comp.  Chardin,  Voyages 
[ed.  Langles],  vol.  vi,  ch.  xii ;  Thornton's  Turkey,  ii, 
264-286).    Very  different  was,  and  is  to  this  day,  in 


Western  Asia,  the  position  of  the  king's  mother,  whose 
state  is  much  the  nearest  to  that  of  a  European  queen 
of  any  with  which  the  East  is  acquainted.  It  is  found- 
ed on  that  essential  principle  of  Oriental  manners  which 
in  all  cases  considers  the  mother  of  the  husband  as  a  fitir 
superior  person  to  his  wife,  and  as  entitled  to  more  re- 
spect and  attention.  This  principle  should  be  clearly 
understood;  for  it  extends  throughout  the  Bible,  and  is 
yet  entirely  different  from  our  own  social  arrangements, 
under  which  the  mother,  as  soon  as  she  becomes  wid- 
owed, abandons  her  place  as  head  of  the  family  to  the 
daughter-in-law.  Mr.  Urqnhart  has  admirably  illus- 
trated and  developed  this  principle  in  his  Spirit  of  the 
East  (ii,  887  sq.) ;  and  his  remarks,  although  primarily 
illustrative  of  Turkish  manners,  are,  with  some  unessen- 
tial limitations,  applicable  to  the  ancient  and  modem 
East.  In  p.  889  there  is  an  anecdote  of  the  late  Ibnt- 
him  Pasha,  who  is  represented  as  staying  a  whole 
week  in  the  harem  of  his  mother,  waiting  to  find  a  fa- 
vorable opportunity  of  pressing  a  request  upon  her ;  and 
when  admitted,  kissing  her  feet,  refusing  to  be  seated, 
and  standing  an  hour  and  a  half  before  her  with  his 
arms  crossed,  without,  after  all,  succeeding  in  the  suit 
which  he — ^the  conqueror  of  Syria  and  the  victor  of 
Konieh— preferred  to  an  aged  woman.  The  arrange- 
ment in  the  seraglios  of  the  more  magnificent  Hebrew 
monarchs  was  probably  similar  to  that  of  Turkey,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  chief  women  in  the  harems  of 
the  Jewish  sovereigns  entered  it  as  wives,  and  not  as 
slaves.  The  grand  signior,  from  an  indeterminate 
number  of  female  slaves,  selects  his  favorites,  who  are 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  cadun,  which,  as  it  means 
''  lady  of  the  house,"  seems  nearly  equivalent  to  the 
Hebrew  gebirdh.  The  number  of  these  is  said  to  be 
limited  to  seven,  and  their  rank  seems  to  corr^pond  to 
that  of  the  **  wives"  of  the  Hebrew  seraglio,  whose  num- 
ber was  unlimited.  The  mother  of  a  boy  is  called  Aaa- 
seky^  unless  the  boy  die,  in  which  case  she  descends  to 
her  former  rank.  The  caduns,  or  wives,  of  a  deceased  or 
deposed  sultan  are  all  removed  from  the  imperial  harem 
to  a  separate  palace,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
validi  sultan,  the  mother  of  the  reigning  sultan,  who 
has  her  liberty^  a  palace,  and  revenues  to  support  a  suit- 
able establishment  But 
the  hassekies,  or  those 
who  have  a  son  living, 
are  treated  with  marked 
respect,  as  in  the  natural 
course  of  events  they 
may  become  ra/uf«.  The 
title  of  sultan  (for  the 
Turkish  has  no  distinc- 
tion of  gender),  though 
from  courtesy  it  may  be 
given  to  the  hassekies, 
is,  strictly  speaking,  ap- 
propriate only  to  the 
sovereign's  mother,  and 
to  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  imperial  family 
(Thornton, ii, 276;  Urqu- 
hart,ii,43d).  ThissUte- 
ment,  especially  the  last 
point  of  it,  strikingly  il- 
lustrates the  view  we 
have  taken  as  to  the 
more  queenly  position  of 
the  king's  mother  than 
of  his  wife  in  the  Jewish 
and  other  Asiatic  courts. 
It  must  be  clearly  un- 
derstood that  this  posi- 
tion is  by  no  means  pe- 
culiar to  the  modern 
East,  or  to  the  Jews 
among  the  ancient  Ori- 
entals.   Heeren,  indeed,     Aucieut  Egyptian  Queen. 
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thinks  that  the  power  of  '*  the  queen  mother^  was  even 
more  oonBiderable  among  the  ancient  Persians  than 
among  the  modern  Turks  (^Uist,  Researches,  i,  400) ;  and 
the  narratives  of  Herodotus  and  Ctesias  respecting  the 
tyrannical  influence  exercised  by  Parysatis,  Amestris, 
and  others  bear  ample  testimony  to  this  fact.  The  care- 
ful reader  of  Scripture  will  easily  be  able  to  trace  the 
same  ideas  respecting  the  posidon  of  the  king's  mother 
among  the  Israelites.  In  how  marked  a  manner  does 
the  mother  of  Solomon  come  forward  at  the  end  of  her 
husband's  and  the  beginning  of  her  son's  reign !  She 
takes  an  active  part  in  securing  her  son's  succession ;  it 
is  in  the  conviction  of  her  commanding  influence  that 
Adonijah  engages  her  to  promote  his  suit,  alleging  "  he 
will  not  say  thee  nay  f  and  then,  when  Bathsbeba  ap- 
pears before  her  son,  the  monarch  rises  from  his  place, 
advances  to  meet  her,  bows  himself  before  her,  and  seats 
her  on  the  right  hand  of  his  throne  (1  Kings  i,  ii). 
That  the  king's  mother  possessed  high  dignity  is  fur- 
ther evinced  by  the  fact  that  Asa  found  it  necessary  to 
remove  his  mother,  Alaachah,  "  from  being  queen,"  on 
account  of  her  abuse  of  the  power  which  that  character 
conferred  (1  Kings  xv,  13).  Jezebel  was,  as  already 
stated,  very  powerful  in  the  lifetime  of  her  husband; 
but  it  is  only  under  her  son  that  she  is  called  *'  the 
queen"  (g^rdh) ;  and  the  whole  history  of  his  reign 
evinces  the  important  part  which  she  took  in  public 
affairs  (2  Kings  ix,  22,  80,  87;  x,  13).  Still  more 
marked  was  the  influence  which  her  daughter  Athaliah 
exercised  in  Judah  during  the  reign  of  her  son  Ahaziah, 
which  was,  indeed,  such  as  enabled  her  at  his  death  to 
set  the  crown  on  her  own  head,  and  to  present  the 
anomaly  in  Jewish  history  of  a  regnant  queen  (2  Kings 
xi)^-Kitto;  Smith.    See  Woman. 

QUEEN  OF  HEAVEN.  In  Jcr.  vii,  18;  xliv,  17, 
18, 19,  25,  the  Heb.  D*^19^*n  nsbiS,  meUketh  hash-sha' 
mdyim,  is  thus  rendered  in  the  A.  Y.  In  the  margin  is 
given  "  frame  or  workmanship  of  heaven,"  for  in  twenty 
of  Kennicott's  MSS.  the  reading  is  ns&tbTa,  of  which 
this  is  the  translation,  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  four- 
teen MSS.  of  Jer.  xliv,  18,  and  in  thirteen  of  Jer.  xliv, 
19.  The  latter  reading  is  followed  by  the  Sept.  and 
Peshito  Syriac  in  Jer.  vii,  18,  but  in  all  the  other  pas- 
sages the  received  text  is  adopted,  as  by  the  Vuig.  in 

every  instance.  Kimchi  says  *'  K  is  wanting,  and  it  is 
aa  if  rSK^Q  ='  workmanship  of  heaven,'  L  e.  the  stars ; 

and  some  interpret '  the  queen  of  heaven,'  i.  e.  a  great 
star  which  is  in  the  heavens."  Rashi  is  in  favor  of  the 
latter ;  and  the  Targnm  renders  throughout  ^*  the  star 
of  heaven."  Kircher  was  in  favor  of  some  constella- 
tion, the  Pleiades  or  Hyades.    It  is  generally  believed 

that  the  *'  queen  of  heav- 
en" is  the  moon  (comp. 
^'siderum  regina,"  Hor- 
ace, Carm,  Sec  85,  and 
**  regina  coeli,"  Apul.  Afet. 
xi,  657),  worshipped  as 
Ashtaroth  or  Astarte,  to 
whom  the  Hebrew  wom- 
en offered  cakes  in  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem.  Hit- 
zig  (Der  Propk,  Jeremia, 
p.  64)  says  the  Hebrews 

«..  .  .  «  .  .  .- «  .  -  K*v®  ^^^  '>tle  to  the 
PhaniclanCoIinjIthHeadof  Egyptian  Neith,  whose 

name  in  the  form  Ta-nith, 
with  the  Egyptian  article,  appears  with  that  of  Baal 
i  HammAn,  on  four  Carthaginian  inscriptions.  It  is  little 
to  the  purpose  to  inquire  by  what  other  names  this  god- 
dess was  known  among  the  Phoenician  colonists;  the 
Hebrews,  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  appear  not  to  have 
given  her  any  special  title.  The  Babylonian  Venus, 
according  to  Harpocralion  (quoted  by  Selden,  De  Dis 
Syris  [ed.  1617],  synU  2,  cap.  6,  p.  220),  was  also  styled 
^  the  queen  of  heaven."  Mr.  Layard  identifies  Hera, 
''  the  second  deity  mentioned  by  Diodorus,  with  Astar^ 


te,  Mylitta,  or  Venus,"  and  with  the  **  'queen  of  heaven,' 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  sacred  volumes.  .  .  .  The 
planet  which  bore  her  name  was  sacred  to  her,  and  in 
the  Assyrian  sculptures  a  sur  is  placed  upon  her  head. 
She  was  called  Ileitis,  because  she  was  the  female  form 
of  the  great  divinity,  or  Baal ;  the  two,  there  is  reason 
to  conjecture,  having  been  originally  but  one,  and  an- 
drogyne. Her  worship  penetrated  from  Assyria  into 
Asia  Minor,  where  its  Assyrian  origin  was  recognised. 
In  the  rock  tablets  of  Pterium  she  is  represented,  as  in 
those  of  Assyria,  standing  erect  on  a  Hon,  and  crowned 
with  a  tower  or  mural  coronet,  which,  we  learn  from  Lu- 
cian,  was  peculiar  to  the  Shemitic  figure  of  the  goddess. 
This  may  have  been  a  modification  of  the  high  cap  of 
the  Assyrian  bas-reliefs.  A  figure  of  Astarte  found  in 
Etruria  represents  her  as  winged  (Rawlin8on,^erodii, 
404).  To  the  Shemites  she  was  known  under  the  names 
of  Astarte,  Ashtaroth,  Mylitta,  and  Alitta,  according  to 
the  various  dialects  of  the  nations  among  which  her 
worship  prevailed"  {Nmecek,  ii,  454, 456, 457).  It  is  so 
difficult  to  separate  the  worship  of  the  moon-goddess 
from  that  of  the  planet  Venus  in  the  Assyrian  mytholo- 
gy when  introduced  among  the  Western  nations  that 
the  two  are  frequently  confused.  Movers  believes  that 
Ashtoreth  was  originally  the  moon-goddess,  while  ac- 
cording to  Kawlinson  {IJerod.  i,  521)  Ishtar  is  the  Baby- 
lonian Venus,  one  of  whose  titles  in  the  Sardanapalus 
inscriptions  is  "  the  mistress  of  heaven  and  earth"  (see 
Onias,  De  C^^S^'M  Psbs  [Alt.  1666]).  See  Ashto- 
reth. 

With  the  cakes  (0*^35?,  cavranitn ;  Sept  xo^^^'fs) 
which  were  offered  in  her  honor,  with  incense  and  liba- 
tions, Selden  compares  the  virvpa  (A.  V.  '*  bran")  of 
Ep.  of  Jer.  43,  which  were  burned  by  the  women  who 
sat  by  the  wayside  near  the  idolatrous  temples  for  the 
purposes  of  prostitution.  These  irirvpa  were  offered  in 
sacrifice  to  Hecate  while  invoking  her  aid  for  success  in 
love  ( Theocr,  ii,  33).  The  Targum  gives  -pasil'^?,  kar- 
dutifif  yvhich  elsewhere  appears  to  be  the  Greek  ^ccpc^io-. 
ros,  a  sleeved  tunic  Rashi  says  the  cakes  had  the  im- 
age of  the  god  stamped  upon  them,  and  Theodoret  that 
the}*  contained  pine-cones  and  raibius. — Smith.  See 
Cakje. 

QUEEN  OF  THE  SOUTH.    See  Sheba. 

Queen  Anne's  Bounty  is  the  name  given  in 
England  to  a  fund  appropriated  to  increase  the  income  • 
of  the  poorer  clergy.    It  was  created  out  of  the  first- 
fruits  and  tenths  which  before  the  Reformation  were  ex-  • 
acted  by  the  pope  from  the  clergy.    These  were  funded 
by  a  statute  in  queen  Anne's  time;  hence  the  name.* 
See  Chambers's  Eneydop,  s.  v.     See  Annates. 

Qneensferry  Declaration.  After  the  defeat  at 
Bothwell  Bridge,  the  stricter  and  more  violent  portion 
of  the  Covenanters  drew  off  from  the  main  body,  and  ad- 
hered exclusively  to  the  ministers  Cameron  and  Cargill. 
An  outline  of  their  opinion  had  been  composed,  and  the 
document  was  found  in  possession  of  Hall  of  Haughhead, 
on  his  apprehension  at  Quecnsferry  on  June  3,  1G80. 
Hall  was  mortally  wounded  as  he  was  defending  him- 
self, and  Cargill,  his  companion,  escaped.  This  docu- 
ment, unsigned  and  unfinished,  and  named  after  the 
place  where  it  was  seized,  after  affirming  adherence  to 
the  Scriptures  and  the  covenanted  work  of  reformation, 
goes  on,  however,  to  say :  ^  We  do  declare  that  we  shall 
set  up  over  ourselves,  and  over  what  God  shall  give  us 
power  of,  government  and  governors  according  to  the 
Word  of  God;  that  we  shall  no  more  commit  the  gov- 
ernment of  ourselves,  and  the  making  of  laws  for  us,  to  ' 
any  one  single  person,  this  kind  of  government  being 
most  liable  to  inconveniences,  and  aptest  to  degenerate  ' 
into  tyranny."  This  bold  avowal  of  revolution  was  soon 
charged  against  the  entire  Presbyterian  body,  and  in- 
creased persecution  was  the  result. — Eadie,  EccUs.  Cy^ 
clop,  8.  V.  See  Covenantkks  ;  Ruthekolkn  Dbcla- 
batxon;  Sanquhar  Declaration. 
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QueisB,  Kbebhard  ton,  a  German  prelate  of  the 
Reformation  period,  flourished  near  the  opening  of  the 
16th  century.  In  1523  he  was  made  bishop  of  Pomera- 
nia,  but  in  the  following  year  he  felt  constrained  to  an- 
nounce his  abandonment  of  the  old  faith  and  became 
Protestant.  In  1527  he  resigned  his  worldly  power  (the 
episcopates  of  Germany  then  holding  secular  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical  sway)  into  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Pome- 
rania.  He  also  abandoned  the  celibate,  and  in  every 
way  he  identified  himself  with  the  Protestant  cause. 
He  was  overshadowed  by  the  greatness  of  his  predeces- 
sor in  the  see,  Greorge  von  Polentz  (q.  v.),  and  little  is 
known  of  Queiss  after  1527.  Probably  his  decease  only 
two  years  later  was  the  reason  for  this  obscured  page  in 
his  life's  history. 

Qaelen,  HrAcniTHE  Louis  de,  a  French  Koman 
Catholic  prelate  of  note,  was  bom  at  Paris,  Oct.  8, 
1778,  and  was  educated  at  the  seminary  in  St.  Sulpice. 
In  1807  he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood,  and  made 
shortly  after  secretary  of  cardinfld  Fesch.  When  this 
noted  dignitary  fell  out  with  Napoleon,  Quelen  accom- 
panied his  eminence  to  Lyons.  Under  the  Restoration 
he  became  general  vicar  of  Talleyrand,  took  an  active 
part  in  the  establishment  of  the  concoidat,  and  was  re- 
warded for  his  valuable  services  by  the  bishopric  in  par' 
Hbus  of  Samosata  in  1819.  When  Talleyrand  was  ele- 
vated to  the  archbishopric  of  Paris,  Quelen  was  made 
his  coadjutor  cum  spe  Muecedendij  and  on  Oct.  20,  1821, 
succeeded  Talleyrand  in  the  primacy  of  France.  He 
made  many  journeys  and  busied  himself  greatly  with 
relique  controversies  (Francis  de  Sales,  Vincent  de  Paul) ; 
but  his  stout  advocacy  of  Ultramontanism  and  the  Jes- 
uits, whose  expulsion  from  France  in  1828  he  vainly  en- 
deavored to  prevent,  made  him  very  unpopular,  and  he 

*  was  subjected  to  repeated  attacks  in  his  palace  by  the 
mobs  of  Paris  in  1830  and  1831.  He  lived  on,  however, 
until  1839,  when  sudden  death  ended  the  ignominious 
role  of  this  great  ecclesiastic.  See  Henrion,  Vie  et  Tra- 
vaux  ApostoUquet  de  3f,  de  Queien ;  D'Exauvillcz,  Vie 
A  hrigee  ;  Glavel,  Hist,  ChreL  des  Diocetei  de  France^  s.  v. 

Qaenstedt,  Johakm  Akdreas,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Quedlinbuig  in  1617,  studied  at  Helm- 
stadt  under  Calixtus  and  Horoejus,  and  in  Wittenberg 
under  Leyser.  Won  to  the  theology  of  the  latter  high- 
school,  he  became  in  1646  theological  adjunct,  in  1649 
extraordinary,  and  in  1660  ordinary  professor  of  theology 
at  Wittenberg,  and  always  distinguished  himself  as  a 
most  ardent  Lutheran.  He  died  in  1688.  His  most 
celebrated  work,  TheohgiaDidadico^poletMca,s,Sy9tema 
Theologicum  (Wittenb.  1685),  is  a  most  elaborate  treatise 
of  Lutheran  scholasticism,  and  constitutes  one  of  the 
best  polemics  of  its  distinguishing  dogmas.  Other 
works  of  his  of  note  are,  De  SepuUura  Veterum  (ibid. 
1648,  8vo,  and  later) :  —  Dialogus  de  Patriis  Illvstrium 
Doclritui  et  Scriptis  Virorum  (ibid.  1654,  4to):— jDm^ 
putationet  Exegetica  in  EpistoUim  ad  Cohstenaes  (ibid. 
1664,  ^to)  :  —  E(hica  Pasioralis  (ibid.  1678,  8vo,  and 
later):  —  AnUquitatei  BiblioB  et  Ecclesiasiicte  (ibid. 
1688,  4to,  and  later).  Personally  Quenstedt  was  a 
mild,  unpretentious  character,  and  even  his  polemics  is 
nothing  less  than  zealoticaL  He  appeared  on  the  stage 
when  the  period  of  dissolution  had  touched  Lutheran- 
ism  and  rejuvenated  the  old  orthodox  spirit,  and  gave 
it  new  and  attractive  form.  His  power  was  not  only 
with  his  pen,  but  in  the  university.  See  Hagenbach, 
Hist,  ofDodr,  (see  Index)  ;  Jocher,  AUgem,  GeUhrten- 
Lexikony  s.  v. ;  Tholuck,  WUtenberger  Tfteologen,  p.  214 

•  sq. ;  Gass,  Geschichie  der  protest,  Dogmatik,  i,  857  sq. 
(J.H.W.) 

Quental,  Bartholomeu  do,  a  Portuguese  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  of  noble  parentage,  Aug.  22, 1626,  in  the 
isle  of  St.  Michael,  Azores.  In  1643  he  was  sent  to  Por- 
tugal to  study  at  Evora  and  other  Portuguese  high- 
schools,  and  after  taking  holy  orders  became  one  of  the 
confessors  of  the  king.  He  greatly  served  papal  in- 
terests, and  was  distinguished  by  pope  Clement  XI  with 


the  title  of  *'  the  venerable.*'  Quental  introduced  the 
*<  Congregation  of  the  Oratory,"  and  in  other  ways 
strengthened  Romanism.  He  died  at  Lisbon,  Dec.  20, 
1698.  His  principal  works  are,  Meditofoes  (lisb.  1666- 
95, 6  vols.  8vo)  i-^Sermoes  (ibid.  1692, 4to).  See  Kiceron, 
MemoireSf  voL  xlii. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GhUrale,  zli, 
300. 

Queras,  Mathurik,  a  French  controversialist,  was 
bom  at  Sens,  Aug.  1,  1614,  studied  theology  at  Paris, 
where  he  obtained  the  doctorate,  and  was  attached  to 
the  Sorbonne.  He  was  a  Jansenist  in  proclivity,  and  in 
1656  refused  to  abandon  the  Port-Royalists  even  on  the 
threat  of  being  ousted  from  his  professorship.  He  was 
rewarded  for  his  consistency  by  the  archbishop  of  Sens, 
who  made  Queras  one  of  his  grand  vicars  and  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  his  theological  seminary.  In  1674, 
upon  the  death  of  his  protector,  Queras  was  obliged  to 
retire  to  Troyes,  and  became  prior  of  St.  Quentin.  He 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  like  the  Port-Royalists» 
in  retirement  and  penitence.  He  died  April  9,  1695. 
His  most  important  works  is  Edaircissement  de  cate 
Cilebre  et  Importante  Questionj  referring  to  the  decisiotu 
of  the  C>)uncil  of  Trent  on  the  dogmas  of  justification 
and  grace  (Paris,  1683, 8vo),  in  which  he  takes  ground 
against  the  council.— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generate,  a.  v. 

Quercus,  Sykod  of.  In  the  year  403  a  council  was 
held  at  a  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chalcedon.  The 
spot  is  designated  kvi  Ipijv  (to  the  oak),  and  the  coun- 
cil is  therefore  known  as  the  Concilium  ad  Quercmn.  It 
was  presided  over  by  Paul,  bishop  of  Heraclea.  Theoph- 
ilus  of  Alexandria  here  succeeded  in  effecting  the  dep- 
osition of  his  archenemy  St.  John  Chrysostom,  which 
was  decreed  by  the  thirty-six  bishops  present,  among 
whom  were  Acacius  of  Berea,  Severianus  of  Gabala,  in 
Syria,  Antiochus  of  Ptolemais,  and  Cyprian  of  Chalce- 
don. St.  Chrysostom  was  cited,  but  refused  to  appear, 
unless  Theophilus,  Acacius,  Antiochus,  and  others  of  his 
declared  foes  withdrew.  The  emperor  Arcadius,  yield- 
ing to  the  wish  of  his  wife  Eudoxia,  who  had  deter- 
mined the  rain  of  Chrysostom,  confirmed  the  judgment 
of  the  council,  and  banished  him  to  Bithynia.  How- 
ever, an  earthquake,  which  occurred  on  the  very  day  of 
his  departure,  terrified  the  empress  to  such  a  degree  that 
he  was  instantly  brought  back,  and  re-entered  Constan- 
tinople in  triumph. — Landon,  Man,  of  Councils^  p.  501. 
See  Chrysostom. 

Querini,  Axgeix)  Maria,  an  illustrious  Italian  prel- 
ate of  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  bom  at  Venice,  of  noble 
parentage,  in  1680.  He  first  studied  under  the  Jesuits, 
and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  entered  the  Benedictine  or- 
der. Having  become  well  acquainted  with  the  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  Biblical  learning,  he  was  made  instractor 
of  the  novices,  for  whom  he  wrote  a  dissertation,  De  Mo- 
saiccB  Ilistorioi  Prtrstantia,  He  afterwards  travelled 
four  years  in  France,  England,  Holland,  and  Germany, 
and  enjoyed  the  society  of  some  of  the  most  disUn- 
guished  men  of  those  countries.  In  his  Commentarii  de 
Rebus  ad  se  Pertinentibus,  he  gives  some  account  of  what 
he  saw  and  the  conversations  he  had  with  manv  learned 
men.  On  his  return  to  Italy  he  published  several  worics 
on  liturgic  antiquities:  Vetus  Offidum  Quadragesimale 
Grtecite  Orthodoxa : — Diatriba  ad  Priorem  Partem  Ve- 
teris  Officii: — De  Ecdesiasticorum  Officiorvm  apud 
Grtecos  Antiquitate: — De  Ilgmms  QuadrogesimalUms 
Grttcorum: — De  Aliis  Canticis  QuadragesimalUws,  In 
1721  Querini  was  made  archbishop  of  Corfu,  and  he 
wrote  on  the  antiquities  and  history  of  that  island.  In 
1728  he  was  transferred  to  the  see  of  Brescia,  and  soon 
after  he  was  made  a  cardinal  and  librarian  of  the  Vati- 
can. It  was  after  his  promotion  to  the  see  of  Brescia 
that  he  wrote  his  literarv  historv  of  Brescia.  He  also 
published  the  Lives  of  Pattl  II  (q.  v.)  and  Paul  III  (q.  v.), 
in  the  former  of  which  he  endeavoted  to  clear  the  mem- 
ory of  that  pope  from  the  charges  of  Platina  and  other 
historians;  and  he  edited  a  collection  of  the  epistles  of 
cardinal  Reginald  Pole.    His  other  works  consist  of  dia- 
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aertations  upon  literary  sabjects,  both  sacred  and  pro- 
fane, and  of  numerous  epistles,  chiefly  in  Latin.  Car- 
dinal Querini  was  in  every  respect  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished prelates  of  the  Roman  Church  in  the  18th 
century.  Spotless  in  his  morals,  modest  and  simple  in 
his  habits,  generous,  meek,  and  charitable,  he  concil- 
iated the  esteem  of  men  of  all  countries  and  opiniona 
Frederick  the  Great  wrote  to  him  in  the  moat  flattering 
terms.  Voltaire  dedicated  to  him  his  tragedy  of  Semir^ 
amis  and  other  works.  Querini  labored  particularly  to 
improve  the  town  of  Brescia,  of  which  he  was  bishop. 
He  completed  the  structure  of  its  handsome  cathedral, 
founded  a  clerical  college,  a  house  for  female  instruction 
in  the  Val  Camonica,  and,  lastly,  he  established  the  pub- 
lic library  of  Brescia.    He  died  in  176& — Em^h  Cyclop, 

S.V. 

Quesnel,  Pasqctier,  a  celebrated  French  priest  of 
the  Oratory,  was  bom  of  Scottish  descent,  at  Paris,  in 
1634.  He  studied  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  in  1657  enter- 
ed the  Congregation,  to  which  his  two  brothors  belong- 
ed also.  Those  were  times  that  tried  men's  souls.  All 
France  was  agitated  by  the  controversy  which  threat- 
ened the  exodus  of  Holland  from  the  domain  of  Roman- 
bm.  The  heresy  of  Jansen  had  found  warm  advocates 
in  France  also,  and  Quesnel  was  himself  one  of  the  most 
ardent  of  these.  In  1671  he  brought  out  bis  A  hregi  de 
la  Morale  de  PEv€tngilef  which  constitutes  only  the 
opening  of  the  now  cdebrated  work  of  his,  Le  Nouveau 
Testament  en  Fran/gme^  avee  de$  lUftexionM  Moralee 
(first  complete  ed.  Paris,  1687,  and  often  since).  This 
work  most  unequivocally  condemned  much  in  the  pa- 
pacy, and  advocated  pretty  boldly  many  features  of  Jan- 
senism. Voltaire  says  that  thirty  pages  of  this  book, 
properly  qualified  and  softened,  would  have  prevented 
much  of  the  disturbance  which  Jansenism  created  in 
France.  In  1675,  Quesnel  made  the  breach  wider  by 
his  publication  of  the  works  of  Leo  I  and  of  St.  Hilary 
of  Aries,  greatly  enriched  by  marginal  notes,  in  the 
interest  and  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  Galilean 
Church.  Of  course,  the  book  was  placed  on  the  Index, 
and  its  author  proscribed  at  Rome.  The  superior  of 
the  Oratorians,  p^re  Abel  de  Sainte-Marthe,  was  him- 
self an  enthusiastic  Jansenist,  and  positively  endorsed 
Quesnel.  But  when  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  De  Har- 
lay,  exiled  Sainte-Marthe,  Quesnel  found  France  a  very 
undesirable  home,  and  he  determined  to  go  beyond  its 
borders.  In  1681  he  was  not  even  left  to  make  his 
choice,  for  he  was  in  that  year  driven  from  Paris.  At 
first  he  went  to  Orleans.  His  persistent  refusal  to  aban- 
don Jansenism  made  him  uncomfortable  here  also.  In 
1684,  finally,  his  order  promulgated  an  anti-Jansenistic 
formula  and  demanded  the  signature  of  all  its  members. 
Quesnel  refused  to  comply,  and,  feeling  insecure,  retired 
to  Brussels,  where  he  found  the  great  Amauld  living, 
also  in  exile,  on  account  of  his  Jansenistic  proclivities. 
The  two  theologians  became  intimate  companions  and 
wrought  much  together,  until  the  death  of  Amauld,  in 
1694,  terminated  their  relations.  One  of  the  most  tell- 
ing labors  in  defence  Of  Jansenism  brought  out  at  Bras- 
selB  by  Quesnel  was  his  Rejleanona  Morales*  Notwith- 
standing its  favorable  treatment  of  Jansenism,  the  work, 
by  its  spirit  of  devotion  and  fervor,  attracted  many 
readers  and  warm  admirers.  Its  beauties  made  even 
the  moderate  Ultramontanes  forget  the  Jansenistic  pro- 
clivities of  the  pen  that  wrote  it,  and  all  bestowed  high 
encomiums  on  it.  Several  bishops  were  loud  in  its 
praises.  Even  the  ultra-Jesuits  would  read  it  to  catch 
its  holy  influences;  and  Voltaire  {Sikde  de  Louis  XIV, 
vol.  ii)  asserts  that  it  was  freely  read  at  Rome.  He 
tells  the  story  that  the  abb^  R^naudot,  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  in  France,  being  at  Rome  the  first  year  of 
Clement  XFs  pontificate,  went  one  day  to  wait  upon 
this  pope,  who  loved  men  of  letters,  and  was  himself  a 
man  of  learning,  and  found  him  reading  Quesnel's 
book.  *'This,''  said  his  holiness,  *<is  an  excellent  per- 
formance; we  have  no  one  at  Rome  capable  of  writing 
in  this  manner.    I  wish  I  could  have  the  author  near 


me.'*  Tet  this  very  pope  in  1708  published  a  decree 
against  it,  and  afterwards,  in  1718,  issued  the  famous 
bull  UnigemtuSj  in  which  were  condemned  a  hundred 
ayi  one  propositions  extracted  from  it.  We  must  not, 
hffwever,  look  upon  this  condemnation  of  Clement  XI 
as  a  contradiction  to  the  encomium  he  had  before 
given;  it  proceeded  entirely  from  reasons  of  state.  The 
warmest  advocate  of  the  RiJUxions  was  cardinal  de 
Noailles  (q*  v.).  While  still  bishop  of  Chalons  he  had 
defended  Quesnel's  works.  Later,  in  the  archiepiscopal 
see  of  Paris,  he  again  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Port- 
Royalists,  and,  of  course,  of  QuesneL  In  1696  he  even 
brought  out  an  edition  of  the  Rifiexions  at  Paris.  But 
the  Jesuits  were  at  work,  and  thev  finallv  succeeded  in 
securing  the  pope's  disapproval  of  the  work,  and  in 
blackening  the  character  of  its  author.  They  accused 
him  of  plotting  against  the  authorities  and  as  a  danger- 
ous and  seditious  persdn.  In  1703  Quesnel  was  arrest- 
ed by  onler  of  king  Philip  V,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
archbishop  of  Malines,  and  put  in  prison.  He  was  res- 
cued, however,  by  Jansenistic  friends,  and  made  good 
his  escape  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  days  building  up  Jansenism  in  Holland  and 
strengthening  it  in  France  and  Belgium  also.  He 
died  in  1719.  The  titles  of  all  his  writings  fill  in  Moreri 
several  columns.  We  have  room  here  to  mention  only, 
LIdie  dn  Sacerdoce  et  du  Sacrifice  de  Jesus-Christ 
(Par.  1688, 12mo)  z^Cansa  Amaldina  (ibid.  1697, 8vo) : 
— La  Paix  de  CUment  IX,  ou  Demonstraiian  des  deux 
FausseUs  CapUaks  avaneees  dans  VHisloire  de  cinq  Pro^ 
positions  eonlre  la  Foi  des  DisdpUs  de  SauU-Auffustuif 
etc.  (ibid.  1701,  2  vols.  12mo) : — Consultation  sur  le  Fa- 
meux  Cas  de  Conscience  (ibid  1704, 12mo) : — La  Disci- 
pline  de  VEgUse  (ibid.  1698,  2  vols.  4to)  i^TradUion  de 
CEglise  Romaine  sur  la  Predestination  des  Saints  et  sur 
la  Grace  Efficace  (ibid.  1687, 4  vols.  12mo).  See  Guettde, 
Hist,  de  VEglise  de  France,  vols,  x  and  xi ;  Ceillier,  Dict^ 
Hist,  des  Aut,  Ecdes,;  Jervis,  Hist,  of  the  Church  of 
France  (see  Index) ;  Reuchlin,  Gesch,  v,  Port-Royal,  vol. 
ii;  Neander,  Christian  Dogmas;  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of 
Rationalism,  p.  881 ;  Princeton  Review,  1856,  p.  132 ;  Mo- 
reri, Diet.  Historique,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Question,  MoDRRM,is,in  Scotland,**  Whether  it  be 
the  duty  of  all  to  whom  the  Gospel  is  preached  to  re- 
pent and  believe  in  Christ?"  and  it  is  called  modem  be- 
cause it  is  supposed  never  to  have  been  agitated  before 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  It  originated  in 
Northamptonshire,  in  the  churches  in  which  Mr.  Davis 
of  Rothwell  preached,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
took  an  active  part  in  it.  The  question  thus  started 
was  pursued  by  a  variety  of  inferior  vrriters  down  to  the 
time  of  Andrew  Fuller,  who  very  ably  supported  the 
positive  side  of  the  question,  namely,  that  faith  is  the 
duty  of  all  men,  although,  through  the  depravity  of  hu- 
man nature,  men  will  not  believe  till  regenerated  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  On  the  other  side  it  was  contended  '*  that 
faith  was  not  a  duty,  but  a  grace,"  the  exercise  of  which 
was  not  required  till  it  was  bestowed.  On  this  subject 
Mr. Fuller  published  The  Gospel  Worthy  of  All  Accep- 
tation; or,  The  Duty  of  All  Men  to  lieliece  in  Jesus 
Christ,  Thereupon  Fuller  was  attacked  by  Mr.  Ilutton, 
a  Supralapsarian,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  Mr.  Daniel 
Taylor,  an  Arroinian,  on  the  other,  to  whom  he  replied 
by  A  Defence  of  his  former  tract. — Eadie,  Ecdes,  Cyclop, 

S.V. 

Questmen  are  parish  ofiicers  whose  duty  it  is  to 
assist  church-wardens. 

Qnetif,  Jacques,  a  French  Dominican,  was  bom  in 
Paris,  Aug.  6, 1618.  At  a  very  early  age  he  entered  the 
order,  and  in  1685  was  sent  to  Bordeaux  to  study  theol- 
ogy. In  1642  he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  at 
Paris.  After  filling  several  positions  of  trast  in  houses 
of  his  order  in  provincial  towns,  he  was  recalled  to 
Paris,  in  1652,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  library  of  the 
Jacobin  convent.  Thereafter,  he  became  noted  for  his 
bibliographical  attainments  and  his  intimate  knowledge 
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of  the  canon  law.  He  died  March  2, 1698.  We  haye 
from  him :  Hieronymi  de  Medidi  Fomudis  EsrjdicaHo 
SumnuB  TheoL  D.  Thatna  Aquinatis  (Paris,  1657,  foL)  i— 
ConeUii  Trid,  Canone*  (ibid.  1666, 12mo) :~-Vita  Uier. 
SavonaroUa  (ibid.  1674,  8  vols.  12mo) : — Petri  Mormi 
Optueula  tt  Epiatoke  (ibid.  1675,  12mo)  i—Scriptoret 
OrdmitPrtBdicalorum  I^ceruiti  (ibid,  1719  sq.  2  vols.  foL), 
left  incomplete  and  continacd  by  £chard.  See  Scrip' 
tores  Ordinis  Pradicatorum,  ii,  746 ;  Niceron,  Memoiret, 
zxiv ;  Mor^ri,  Diet,  IJist,  a.  v, — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gi~ 
fUrale,  s.  v. 

Quetzalcoatl,  a  Mexican  divinity,  represented  by 
the  green-feathered  serpent,  is  the  god  of  the  air.  He 
was,  while  on  earth,  a  high-priest  in  the  city  of  Tuta, 
and  was  so  immensely  rich  that  his  houses  were  built 
with  nothing  but  gold  and  precious  stones.  He  was,  at 
the  same  time,  a  legislator  of  incredible  wisdom ;  his 
commands  were  published  from  the  top  of  a  mountain 
by  a  herald  whose  voice  could  be  heard  at  a  distance  of 
three  hundred  miles.  It  was  to  him  that  useful  inven- 
tions were  due ;  he  was,  besides,  a  favorite  of  the  gods, 
who,  for  his  sake,  loaded  the  land  with  blessings  of  all 
kinds.  In  that  time  an  ear  of  com  was  of  such  a  size 
that  it  was  no  light  burden  for  a  strong  man.  But  as 
the  country,  through  him,  grew  happy  to  excess,  and 
as  the  gods  were  well  aware  that  such  unmixed  felici- 
ty was  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  people,  they  advised 
him  to  emigrate.  He  did  so,  went  to  Cholula,  where 
the  people  chose  him  for  their  ruler.  His  reign  was  as 
prosperous  as  could  be  expected.  After  his  death  he 
was  worshipped  as  god  of  the  air.  Almost  all  peoples, 
even  those  hostile  to  Cholula,  recognised  his  divinity 
and  built  temples  in  his  honor.— -Vollmer,  Worterb.  d. 
MythoL  8.  V. 

Quevedo  y  ViUegas,  Francisco  Gomkz  de,  a 
Spanish  author  of  note,  was  bom  in  Madrid,  Sept.  26, 
1580;  was  educated  at  the  university  at  Alcali,  and 
when  only  fifteen  years  of  age  took  his  degree  in  theolo- 
gy. He  would  probably  have  risen  to  great  distinction 
in  the  Church  had  not  his  hot  temper  involved  him  in 
strife  and  controversy,  which  ended  in  a  duel  and  exile. 
He  removed  to  Italy  awl  there  also  led  a  restless  and 
eventful  life.  lie  died  at  Villanueva  de  loa  Infantes  in 
1645.  Many  of  his  writings  were  confiscated  by  the 
govemment,  but  among  those  that  reached  the  public 
we  are  interested  in  the  treatises  On  the  Providence  of 
God: — God's  Politics  and  Chrises  Government^  in  which 
he  attempts  a  complete  body  of  political  philosophy 
based  upon  the  example  of  the  Saviour : — On  a  Holy 
Lift : — The  Militant  Life  of  a  Christian,  etc.  There  u 
a  complete  edition  of  his  works  by  Sancho  (Madrid, 
1790-94, 11  vols.8vo),  and  a  more  recent  one  by  Gnerra 
y  Orbe  (ibid.  1862). 

Quiatri  is,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Hindfis,  the 
conceiving  force  resting  (therefbre  sterile,  ineffectual) 
in  Brahma.  It  is  called  bis  wife,  and  as  such  is  op- 
posed to  the  prolific  goddess,  Saraswati.  The  latter  u 
the  feminine  clement  of  Brahma  in  its  exterior  appear- 
ance ;  Quiatri  is  the  same  resting  in  himself. — ^Vollmer, 
Wdrterh,  d,  Mythol,  s.  v. 

Quich^fl,  Kich^a,  or  Utlatacafl,  a  semi -civil- 
ized nation  of  Guatemala,  occupying,  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest,  the  greater  part  of  what  is  now  called  Los 
Altos,  or  the  highlands,  of  Guatemala,  including  the 
districts  of  Quiche,  Totonicapam,  and  Quesaltenango. 
Their  traditions  indicate  that  they  sprang  from  the 
Toltec  stock.  Their  records,  as  written  out  by  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  house  immediately  after  the  conquest, 
give  a  long  array  of  kings,  and  imply  a  high  antiquity. 
It  seems  that  the  Kacbiquels  and  Zutugils  were  once  em- 
braced in  the  Quiche  kingdom,  and  that  their  separation 
was  the  act  of  the  king  Acxopil,  who  divided  his  power 
with  his  two  sons,  retaining  to  himself  the  capital  and 
surrounding  regions,  which  preserved  the  name  of  Qui- 
che. These  three  divisions,  subsequently  becoming 
hostile,  were  easily  conquered  by  the  Spaniaids.    Al- 


varado  enoonntered  his  most  vigorous  resistance  in 
Quich^,  where  the  king,  Tecum -Umam,  went  out  to 
meet  him,  accQrding  to  the  chroniclers,  with  232,000 
men.  They  fought  with  great  braveiy ;  but  musketry 
and  cannon,  and,  above  all,  the  terror  inspired  by  the 
Spanbh  horse,  proved  too  powerful  for  the  rude  means 
of  resistance  at  their  command.  The  battle  lasted  six 
days,  the  Indians  fighting  desperately  as  they  fell  back. 
The  king  at  last  was  slain  by  Alvarado,  and  the  subju- 
gation of  the  Quichds  was  completed.  The  ruins  of  the 
city  of  Quiche,  described  by  Mr.  Stephens,  attest  the 
grandeur  and  power  of  this  people,  and  give  a  fair  sap- 
port  to  the  early  accounts  of  their  numbers.  The  dis- 
trict which  they  occupied  is  the  best-populated  portion 
of  Guatemala,  and  is  almost  purely  Indian,  the  ancient 
language  being  still  in  general  use.  The  people  are 
described  by  Arthur  Morelet  as  ''an  active,  courageous 
race,  whose  heads  never  grow  gray,  persevering  in  their 
industr}',  skilful  in  almost  ever}'  department  of-art,  good 
workers  in  iron  and  the  precious  metals,  generally  well- 
dressed,  neat  in  person,  with  a  firm  step  and  indepen- 
dent bearing,  and  altogether  constituting  a  class  of  cit- 
izens who  only  require  to  be  better  educated  to  rise 
equal  to  the  best.**  Their  language  is  regarded  as  a 
purer  dialect  than  either  the  Kachiquel  or  Zutugil, 
with  which  it  is  compared  by  Fray  Ildefonso  Flores^ 
in  Ykvs  Arte  ds  la  Lengua  Kachiquel  (Guatemala,  1753). 
Much  has  recently  been  done  for  a  better  knowledge  of 
this  people  by  Brasseur  de  Bourbouig,  especially  in  hia 
Grammaire  de  la  Lanyue  Quichie  mise  en  ParaUile 
avec  ses  Dettx  Dialectes  Cakchiguel  el  Tattuhil,  avec  tm 
Vocabulaire,  servant  d'Jnirodudion  au  Rabinal  Achi, 
Drame  Indigene  (Paris,  1862) ;  and  Popul  Voh^  It  IJvre 
Sacre  ei  Us  Mythes  de  FAntiqvits  AnUricaine,  avec  les 
Livres  Hiroignes  et  Historiques  de  Quichi  (1861). — The 
A  mer.  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

QuiclittaB,  the  dominant  people  in  the  empire  of 
Peru  under  the  incas,  who  made  their  language  tlie 
general  one  of  their  territoi}\  The  Quichuas  extend- 
ed from  Lake  Titicaca  to  Quito,  and  towards  the  coast 
to  the  territory  of  the  Chinchas  and  Yuncos.  The  Ay- 
mards,  extending  from  Lake  Titicaca  to  what  is  now 
the  southem  limit  of  Bolivia,  were  first  reduced  by  the 
Quichuas  under  the  incas.  The  Quichuas  are  gay, 
cheerful,  energetic,  and,  under  the  wise  sway  of  the  in- 
cas, seem  to  have  risen  rapidly  in  many  arts.  They 
were  assiduous  cultivatois  of  the  soil;  maize  and  other 
grains  raised  in  Titicaca  were  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
empire  as  sacred  presents,  and  the  inca  himself  gave  an 
example  of  the  honor  of  agriculture.  They  wove  and 
spun  the  wool  of  the  llama,  vicufia,  and  silpaca ;  they 
worked  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper ;  built  suspen- 
sion-bridges; erected  adobe  houses  with  gables,  niches, 
and  arches,  and  temples  of  the  same  material  or  stone, 
cutting  and  fitting  the  blocks  with  an  accuracy  and 
finish  that  cannot  be  excelled ;  made  sterile  tracts  pro- 
ductive by  a  wise  and  extended  system  of  azeqvias  and 
aqueducts,  and  also  by  excavating  till  moisture  was 
reached.  In  astronomy  they  had  not  reached  as  high 
a  degree  as  the  Mexicans;  and  in  literature,  though 
preserving  records  mainly  by  qvipvSf  or  knotted  cords, 
they  cultivated  poetry,  and  had  dramas,  as  well  as 
touching  songs,  that  won  the  admiration  of  the  Span- 
iards. The  incas  claimed  to  descend  from  the  sun,  and 
introduced  the  worship  of  that  luminary.  They  re- 
duced the  Chancas  and  Huancas,  apparently  intrusive 
eastern  tribes,  and  then  attacked  the  Yuncas,  the  people 
of  the  coast,  whose  capital  was  at  Chimu,  near  Tnijiilo, 
and  who  worshipped  Pachacamac,  creator  of  the  world 
(of  whom  there  were  a  famous  idol  and  temple  at  the 
place  that  still  bean  the  name),  the  god  Rimac  (who  bad 
a  famous  oracle  near  lima),  and  other  deities.  After  a 
long  and  bloody  war,  the  inca  Capac  Yupanqui  over- 
threw Chuqui  Manca,  king  of  Chimu,  and  reduced  the 
Yuncas.  They  were  compelled  to  accept  the  aun-wor- 
ship;  but  the  inca  allowed  the  temple  of  Pachacamac 
to  stand,  as  its  fame  was  spread  through  most  of  South 
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America.  There  are  remnants  of  the  Toncas  still  re- 
taining their  language  at  Moche,  Eten,  etc. ;  it  is  en- 
tirely different  from  the  Quichua.  The  priests  of  the 
sun  dressed  in  white,  and  practiced  celibacy  and  fasts. 
Near  each  temple  was  also  a  convent  of  virgins  of  the 
sun.  The  men  wore  woollen  tunics  and  leggins,  the 
women  long  skirts  and  short  cloaks,  joined  by  gold,  sil- 
ver, or  copper  clasps.  The  incas  were  distinguished  by 
the  UautUf  a  fillet  with  a  ball  descending  between  the 
eyes.  After  the  Spanish  conquest,  the  Indians  lost  much 
of  the  arts  they  had  gained,  and  retrograded  generally. 
A  desperate  effort  was  made  by  the  Quichuas  in  the  last 
century  to  recover  their  freedom ;  but  their  leader,  Tu- 
pac Amaru,  a  descendant  of  the  incas,  was  taken  and 
torn  in  pieces  by  horses  in  the  plaza  of  Cuzoo  in  1780. 
There  is  a  series  of  grammars  of  the  Quichua,  begin- 
ning with  that  of  Fray  Domingo  de  San  Tomas  (VaU»- 
dolid,  1560),  and  coming  down  to  Markham,  CorUrUm- 
tioM  towardt  a  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  Quichua 
(London,  1864).  OUaida»fi  a  Quichua  drama,  and  sever- 
al songs  of  the  haravec*,  or  bards,  have  been  published. 
— The  A  mer.  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Quick,  JoiR«,  an  EngUsh  Presbyterian  divine,  was 
bom  at  Plymouth  in  1636.  Having  determined  to  en- 
ter the  ministry,  he  was  ordained  in  1658.  When  the 
Nonconformity  bill  of  1662  was  passed,  he  joined  the 
conforming  party,  and  was  subjected  to  imprisonment. 
After  his  release,  he  went  to  London,  and  became  the 
pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  congregation.  He  also  inter- 
ested himself  iu  the  French  Protestants,  and  cared  for 
those  of  the  Huguenots  who  touched  London  on  their 
way  to  a  refuge  from  the  intolerant  measures  of  their 
own  countrymen.  He  even  wrote  in  their  defence  Sy- 
nodicon  in  Gattia  Reformata  (Lond.  1692,  2  vols.  foL), 
being  a  history  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  France ; 
and  Icanei  Sacra  GalUcanaSj  a  biography  of  fifty  Re- 
formed French  preachers,  interrupted,  however,  by  the 
death  of  Quick,  which  occurred  in  1706.  He  left  in 
manuscript  several  sermons  and  treatises,  which  all 
evince  a  superior  mind.  See  Allibone,  Diet.  Brit,  and 
Amer.  A uth.  s.  v. ;  Hook, Eccles.  Biog.  viil,  183. 

QuiokBandi,  Thb  (4  Svprcc,  Vulg.  SyrtiM),  more 
properly,  The  Syrtit  (Acts  xxvii,  17),  the  broad  and 
deep  bight  on  the  North  African  coast  between  Car- 
thage and  Cyrene.  In  the  above  passage  it  is  stated 
that  when  the  ship  in  which  Paul  was  embarked  was 
driven  past  the  isle  of  Clauda  on  the  south,  the  mari- 
nen,  as  would  now  be  said,  struck  the  sails,  and  scudded 
under  bare  poles,  lest  they  "should  fall  into  the  quick- 
sands." The  original  word  *yrti$  denotes  a  aanS-bank, 
or  shoal,  dangerous  to  navigation,  drawn^  or  supposed  to 
be  drawn  (from  ffvpni,  ^  to  draw"),  together  by  the  cur- 
rents of  the  sea.  According  to  others,  the  name  is  de- 
rived from  serf,  sn  Arabic  word  for  ''desert."  For  two 
reasons  this  region  was  an  object  of  peculiar  dread  to 
the  ancient  navigators  of  the  Mediterranean  —  partly 
because  of  the  drifting  sands  and  the  heat  along  the 
shore  itself,  but  chiefly  because  of  the  shallows  and  the 
uncertain  currents  of  water  in  the  bay.  *  Josepbus,  who 
was  himself  once  wrecked  in  this  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, makes  Agrippa  say  (  War,  ii,  16, 4),  ^fiipai  ttai 
rote  iiKovov9i  ^vprtiQ.  So  notorious  were  these  dan- 
gers that  they  became  a  commonplace  with  the  poets 
(see  Horace,  Odety  i,  22,  5,-  Ovid,  Fast,  iv,  499;  Virgil, 
^'«.i,lll;  Tibul.iii,4,91;  Lucan, PAar*. ix, 431).  Itis 
most  to  our  purpose  here,  however,  to  refer  to  Apollonius 
Rhodius,  who  was  familiar  with  all  the  notions  of  the 
Akixandrian  sailors.  In  the  fourth  book  of  his  Argo-^ 
nauU  1232-1237,  he  supplies  illustrations  of  the  passage 
before  us  in  more  respects  than  one — in  the  sudden  vio- 
lence (avapvdySifu)  of  the  terrible  north  wind  (6\oi^ 
Bopiao  ^cXXa),  in  its  long  duration  (lyvia  vcurac 
"Svierac  op^c  fai  roaaa  ^p'  liftara),  and  in  the  terror 
which  the  sailors  felt  of  being  driven  into  the  Syrtis 
(Jlpoiroo  fiaX*  Mo^i  XvpTiv,  o^\  ovKiri  votrroQ  6vic' 
cut  Vfjici  viXii),    See  Claut>a;  Ei7ii0CLTXX>sf.    There 


were  properly  two  Syrtea— the  eastern,  or  larger,  now 
called  the  Gulf  of  Sidra,  and  the  western,  or  snialler, 
now  the  Gulf  of  CdbtM.  It  is  the  former  to  which  our 
attention  is  directed  in  this  passage  of  the  Acts.  The 
ship  was  caught  by  a  north-easteriy  gale  on  the  south 
coast  of  Crete,  near  Mount  Ida,  and  was  driven  to  the 
island  of  Clauda.  This  line  of  drift,  continued,  would 
strike  the  greater  Syrtis,  whence  the  natural  appre- 
hension of  the  sailors.  See  Ship.  The  danger  was  not 
so  imaginary  in  this  case,  we  apprehend,  as  Dr.  Falconer 
(^Distert.  on  St.  PauFs  Voyage f  p.  13)  conceives;  for  the 
apprehension  does  not  appear  to  have  been  entertained 
till  the  ship  had-  been  driven  past  the  isle  of  Clauda, 
which,  as  we  take  it,  is  mentioned  merely  as  the  last 
point  of  land  which  had  been  seen  till  the  ship  was 
wrecked  on  the  isle  of  Melita.  The  position  of  that 
island  must  be  regsrded  as  indicsting  the  course  in 
which  they  were  driven ;  and  if  that  were  Malta,  it  is 
clear  that,  had  that  course  not  been  arrested  by  the  in- 
termediate shipwreck,  they  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  driven  upon  the  Syrtis  Minor,  which  we 
may  therefore  conclude  to  have  been  the  subject  of 
their  apprehension.  That  apprehension  only  becomes 
"imaginary"  when  Meleda  in  the  Adriatic  is  taken,  as 
Dr.  Falconer  himself  takes  it,  for  the  Melita  of  Script- 
ure. It  may,  therefore,  be  added  to  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  Malta  that  its  identification  with  Melita  gives 
reality  to  the  fear  entertained  by  the  mariners,  which, 
under  the  other  alternative,  must  be  supposed  to  have 
been  imaginary.  See  Malta.  The  best  modem  ac- 
count of  this  part  of  the  African  coast  is  that  which  is 
given  by  Admirsl  Smyth  (in  his  Memoir  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, p.  87-91, 186-190),  who  was  himself  the  first 
to  survey  this  bay  thoroughly,  and  to  divest  it  of  many 
of  its  terrors.— Kitto ;  Smith.    See  Shipwreck. 

Quictinque  volt.  These  are  the  initial  words  of 
the  symbol  known  as  the  Athanasian  Creed.  The 
real  composer  of  this  ancient  formulary  being  unknown, 
its  origin  is  a  mere  matter  of  conjecture.  A  cursory* 
notice  of  its  history  in  ancient  and  modem  times  is  all 
that  can  be  here  attempted.  It  probably  had  its  origin 
in  the  Galilean  Church.  It  was  first  used  in  that 
Church.  GaUican  councils  and  bishops  have  always 
treated  it  with  especial  deference.  Churches  which  re- 
ceived the  Gallican  Psalter  received  with  it  this  "  ex- 
poeitio  fidei."  The  oldest  known  translation  into  the 
vernacular  was  Gallican,  as  prescribed  by  Hincmar  of 
Rheims  to  his  priests.  The  first  writers  who  cite  its 
words  were  Avitus  of  Yienne  and  Oesarius  of  Aries ;  the 
oldest  commentator  upon  its  text  was  Venantius  Fortu- 
natus,  bishop  of  Poitiers;  and  MSS.  were  nowhere  so 
abundant  or  so  ancient  as  in  Gaul  (Waterland). 

This  **  Creed,"  to  use  its  scholastic  title,  first  appeared 
in  Latin,  the  Greek  copies  that  exist  being  independent 
versions  from  that  language.  The  age  also  of  the  old- 
est Latin  MSS.  exceeds  that  of  the  Greek  exemplars  by 
several  centuries.  The  oldest  Latin  copy  is  referred  by 
archbishop  Usher  to  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century, 
and  was  in  the  Cottonian  collection  (De  Symb,  Pra>f,  ii, 
3).  The  Treves  MS.,  acephalous,  is  of  nearly  equal 
antiquity.  Five  MSS.  of  the  8th  century  are  known : 
the  Arobrosian  of  Milan ;  the  Cottonian  in  king  Athel- 
stan*s  Psalter,  referable  with  certainty  to  A.D.  703,  and 
professing  to  be  '*  Fides  St.  Athanasii  Alexandrini ;"  the 
Colbertine,  copied  in  Saxon  character  from  the  Treves 
MS.  shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  centur^i",  and,  like 
the  original,  imperfect  at  the  beginning;  the  Paris  MS. 
of  equal  date,  also  in  Saxon  character;  and  the  copy 
written  in  letters  of  gold  which  was  presented  by  Char- 
lemagne, while  only  king  of  France,  to  Adrian  I  on  his 
accession  to  the  pontificate,  A.D.  772.  It  is  still  pre- 
served at  Vienna.  The  Greek  copies  are  of  much  later 
date,  and  Montfaucon  had  never  seen  one  that  was  more 
than  three  hundred  years  old  {DiatribCf  p.  727). 

The  earliest  form  in  which  this  "  expositio  fidei"  is 
found  is  the  commentary  of  Venantius  Fortunatus  in 
the.  middle  of  the  6th  century,  showing  that  it  was  then 
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of  popular  lue.  Tbe  fourth  Council  of  Toledo  alio 
(A.D.  633)  adopted  many  of  its  more  striking  expres- 
sions. Rome,  distrustful  of  novelties,  only  admitted  it 
after  long  delay,  as  Waterland  says,  about  AJ).  980. 
Thus  it  was  accepted  by  the  churches  of  the  West  "  as 
soon  as,  or  sooner  than,  the  Nicene  Creed." 

This  dogmatic  composition  has  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  Apollinarian  error,  which  was  condemned  by  pope 
Damasus,  A.D.d75.  This  heresy  had  much  in  common 
with  the  Eutycbian  error  of  the  middle  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury; but  the  latter  had  certain  distinguishing  features 
of  which  no  notice  is  taken  in  the  Creed,  and  for  this 
reason  the  clauses  that  contravene  both  errors  may  be 
safely  applied  to  Apollinarian  notions:  we  need  not 
look  for  its  origin  therefore  so  low  as  the  Eutychian 
period  (Harvey,  Hist,  and  TheoL  o/Creedt,  p.  549-557), 
in  which  the  dying  embers  of  ApoUinarianism  kindled 
up  again.  Neither  can  its  production  range  later  than 
the  Xestorian  controversy,  which  commenced  with  the 
first  year  of  the  patriarchate  of  Nestorius  (A.D.  428), 
and  led  to  the  .Council  of  Ephesus  (A.D.  481) ;  other- 
wise the  crucial  term  diorvKog  must  as  certainly  have 
found  its  way  into  it  as  that  the  term  bfioovatoQ  was 
made  the  "  lapis  Lydius"  of  orthodoxy  by  the  Nicene 
fathers;  hence  this  "expositio  fidei"  must  have  been 
written  before  the  year  A.D.  428  (Waterland,  Harvey). 
But  by  how  many  years  did  it  anticipate  the  council? 
There  are  undeniable  points  of  resemblance  between 
many  of  its  expressions  and  the  terms  used  by-  Augus- 
tine in  his  work  De  TrmUaie  (A.D^  416 ;  Harvey,  p. 
562-564) ;  which  furnished  the  copy,  the  father  or  the 
Creed  ?  Waterland  affirms  the  former,  but  reasons  quite 
as  cogent  point  to  the  latter  conclusion.  Augustine 
says  that  the  phrases  used  by  him  in  defining  the  three 
Persons  of  the  Godhead  were  adopted  also  by  catholic 
writers  his  predecessors;  and,  in  fact,  the  writer  of  the 
Creed  may  have  borrowed  the  corresponding  terms,  in 
some  few  cases,  from  Tertullian,  but  abundantly  from 
Ambrose.  The  Creed,  then,  so  far  as  its  phraseology  is 
concerned,  is  quite  as  likely  to  have  been  written  be- 
tween A.D.  381,  when  Ambrose  completed  his  work  De 
Spiritu  SancfOj  and  A.D.  416,  when  Augustine  put  forth 
his  work  De  Trimtate^  as  after  this  latter  date. 

Further,  the  rudimental  statements  of  the  Creed  are 
more  fully  developed  in  the  work  of  Augustine.  The 
Creed  simply  says,  *'  The  Hol}*^  Ghost  is  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son ;  neither  made,  nor  created,  nor  begotten, 
but  proceeding."  The  most  unbending  Greek  theolo- 
gian would  have  allowed  the  statement  to  pass  unchal- 
lenged. E.  g.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  says  of  the  Holy 
Spirit, "  For  he  is  termed  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  and  Christ 
is  truth ;  and  he  proceeds  (rrpoxiiTai)  from  him,  as  in 
fact  he  does  from  God  and  the  Father"  {Ep.  Synod,  ; 
comp.  Harvey,  Vindex  CathoL  i,  188).  Thus  also  Ba- 
sil says  "  the  Spirit  proceeds  from  God,  not  by  genera- 
tion as  the  Son,  but  a9  the  Spirit  of  his  mouth;"  where 
it  is  manifestly  intended  that  as  the  Spirit  proceeds 
from  God  the  Father,  so  also  he  proceeds  from  God  the 
Word.  Ambrose  makes  the  matter  more  plain :  "  Dei 
Spiritus  et  Spiritus  Christ!  et  in  Patre  est  et  in  Filio, 
quia  oris  est  Spiritus"  (Ambrose,  De  Spir,  Sarui,  i,  11, 
87,  114;  iii,  6).  There  is  an  Augustinian  definiteness 
also  in  those  other  words  of  Ambrose :  *'£t  si  Spiritum 
dicas,  et  Deura  Patrem,  a  quo  procedit  Spiritus,  et  Fili- 
um,  quia  Filii  quoque  est  Spiritus,  nnncupasti"  {ibid,'). 
The  third  Person  was  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son,  and  his  origination  was 
allowed  to  be  by  procession;  that  which  was  denied 
was  his  procession  from  the  Son  as  well  as  the  Father, 
instead  of  from  the  Father  by  the  Son.  But  the  work 
De  TrimtcUe  originated  all  the  discussion  that  followed, 
and  in  fact  led  to  that  schism  between  the  churches  of 
the  East  and  of  the  West  which  has  never  again  been 
healed.  Augustine  expresses  himself  with  his  usual 
roundness  and  perspicuity  upon  a  point  that  was  a  re- 
sult of  scriptural  reasonings  collected  into  one  focus  of 
light  {De  Tritu  iv,  29;  xv,  47).    The  concluding  chap- 


ters of  his  work  are  filled  with  statements  of  tbe  pitK 
cession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  a  comparison  of  these 
with  the  more  shadowy  lines  of  the  Creed  satisfies  the 
judgment  that  Augustine  was  indebted  to  the  Creed, 
and  not  the  Creed  to  Augustine.  Then  again  the  Creed 
instances  by  way  of  illustration  the  wiion  of  a  spiritual 
and  a  material  nature  in  the  individual  man:  **A8  the 
reasonable  soul  and  flesh  is  one  man,  so  God  and  Man 
is  one  ChrisL"  The  illustration  is  exactly  to  the  point; 
but  Augustine  follows  out  the  idea  in  a  strain  of  subtle 
argumentation  that  runs  through  six  books  of  his  work ; 
finding  points  of  analogy  between  the  doctrine  of  a 
Trinity  in  Unity  and  the  unity  of  the  mind  existing 
in  difierent  states;  and  falling  into  modes  of  expression 
that  are  exactly  square  with  others  in  the  Creed :  **  Hnc 
igitur  tria,  memoria  intelligentia  voluntas,  quoniam 
non  sunt  tres  vite  sed  una  vita;  nee  tres  mentes  sed 
uiui  mens;  consequenter  utique  nee  tres  substantia  sunt 
sed  una  substantia"  {De  Trin,  x,  18).  Both  tbe  Creed 
and  Aug^tine  argue  from  man's  bodily  and  mental  con- 
stitution, but  the  convincing  simplicity  of  the  formet 
and  the  strained  scholastic  reasoning  of  the  latter  con- 
vince the  mind  that  here  again  the  Creed  was  the  ar- 
chetype. Diverging,  therefore,  at  this  point  from  Wa- 
terland, who  dates  the  Creed  A.D.  420,  four  years  after 
the  publication  of  the  work  De  TrinUatey  we  may  now 
see  whether  we  can  assign  a  prior  date  for  its  composi- 
tion. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  once  more  that  the  Apolli- 
narian heresy  is  the  latest  form  of  error  of  which  the 
Creed  takes  cognizance.  But  that  heresy  never  took 
root  in  the  churches  of  the  West ;  therefore  no  newly 
appointed  Galilean  bishop  would  have  gone  out  of  hia 
way  to  condemn  it,  as  Waterland  supposes  Hilary  to 
have  done  on  his  appointment  to  the  see  of  Aries.  "It 
is  hardly  in  keeping  with  the  mild  'credo*  of  a  newly 
installed  prelate.  But  in  the  year  A.D.  401  we  can 
point  to  a  most  popular  and  zealous  bishop  of  Western 
Gaul,  apostolical  in  his  labors  among  the  benighted 
population  of  tbe  Nervii  and  Morini  (Pas  de  Calab)  as 
well  as  in  his  self-infiicted  poverty  (Paulin.  Nol.  Ep,  18 
<id  Viatric.),  who  was  accused  publicly  of  teaching  her- 
esy, and  that  evidently  of  Apollinaris;  who  also  gave 
account  of  his  faith  in  a  confession  that,  without  any 
great  degree  of  improbability,  may  be  identified  with 
this  exposition  of  the  catholic  faith.  This  eminent  son 
of  the  Church  was  Yictricius,  confessor  and  bishop  of 
Kouen,  who  at  the  close  of  the  4th  century  was  consid- 
erably advanced  in  years"  (Harvey,  BisI,  and  Theoi,  of 
Creedsj  p.  578).  The  terms  of  this  confession  are 
sketched  out  by  Paulinus  of  Nola  {Ep,  87  ad  Victric,  3, 
4),  and  they  harmonize  remarkably  with  those  of  the 
Creed  {ibid,  p.  5,  6).  There  are  historical  reasons  for 
believing  that  this  confession  was  presented  at  Rome 
between  A.D.  899  and  402  when  Anastasius  was  pope 
(Harvey,  Bist,  and  TheoL  of  Creedt),  But  the  name 
of  Yictricius  was  in  time  expunged,  and  it  then  stood 
as  the  production  of  Anastasius.  Hence,  since  one  com- 
mentator termp  it  "Fides  Anastasii,"  and  a  oodex  as- 
cribes it  to  Anas^Aasins,  it  is  highly  probable  that  this 
name  was  connected  with  the  Creed  at  an  earlier  date 
than  that  of  Athanasius,  into  which  it  easily  passed. 
The  name  of  Athanasius  is  first  placed  at  the  head  in  a 
copy  of  the  8th  century,  which  leaves  a  wide  margin  of 
three  hundred  years  for  the  change  of  title.  The  earliest 
MS.  (Cottonian,now  lost)  assigned  no  name  to  the  Creed, 
but  simply  styled  it  "  Fides  Catholica,"  as  does  also  Ye- 
nantius  Fortunatus  in  his  commentary.  The  reasons  for 
assigning  it  to  Yictricius  have  been  thus  summed  np : 

"(1.)  Its  careful,  well-considered  terms  are  more 
consistent  with  the  mature  age  of  Yictricius,  who  had 
attained  the  honor  of  confessor  forty  years  before  tbe 
date  now  assigned  to  the  Creed,  in  401,  than  with  the 
youth  of  Hilary,  who  was  only  eight-and-twenty  years 
of  age  when  he  is  supposed  by  Waterland  to  have  com- 
posed the  hymn  on  his  advancement  to  the  episcopates 
(2.)  Its  style,  though  not  that  of  an  apology  in  yindio* 
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tion  of  the  writer's  faith,  agrees  well  with  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  was  accused  of  the  errors  that  he  anathe- 
matizes. (3.)  Its  matter  is  exactly  parallel  with  the 
subjects  upoQ  which  Yictricius,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  expressions  of  Paulinus,  was  called  to  defend  him- 
self. With  respect  to  both  of  these  particulars,  the  sup- 
position that  Hilary  should  have  beta  the  author  is  sin- 
gularly unsatbfactory  to  the  judgment.  His  exposition 
of  faith  on  entering  upon  his  episcopal  office  would 
scarcely  have  been  pointed  with  anathemas  which  the 
history  of  his  time  persuades  us  were  not  required.  In- 
deed, the  Creed  can  only  be  assigned  to  Hilary  upon 
the  supposition  that  ApoUinarianism  infested  the  Galil- 
ean Church  at  the  date  of  h\^  appointment  to  the  see 
of  Aries — a  supposition  wholly  contrary  to  fact.  But 
since  we  know  that  Pelagian  tenets  had  then  taken  a 
firm  root  in  the  south  of  France,  we  know  also  the  di- 
rection that  any  inaugural  exposition  by  Hilary  must 
have  taken.  (4.)  Again,  if  Hilary  had  been  the  author 
of  the  Creed,  his  name  must  have  commanded  respect, 
and  he  would  scarcely  have  met  with  such  hard  words 
from  pope  Leo  I  as  may  be  found  in  his  epistle  to  the 
French  bishops,  A.D.  445 :  e.  g. '  Non  est  hoc  .  .  .  sa- 
lubritatem  impendere  diligentin  pastoralis,  sed  vim  in- 
ferre  latronis  et  furis. . . .  Potest  forsitan  ad  depimvan- 
dos  vestiBB  sanctitatis  animos  HUarius  pro  suo  more 
meutiri**  (Leo,  £p»  10).  On  the  other  hand,  the  highly 
probable  commnnicadon  between  Yictricius  and  Anas- 
tasius,  and  the  preparation  of  a  confession  of  faith  by 
the  Galilean  confessor,  indicate  the  process  whereby  the 
name  of  Athanasins  may  have  been  placed  at  length, 
by  assimilation,  at  the  head  of  the  Creed.  For  these 
reasons,  therefore,  it  is  considered  that  the  authorship 
of  the  Creed  may  be  referred  to  the  confessor  Yictricius, 
bishop  of  Rouen;  and  that  the  date  of  the  production 
may  be  assigned  to  the  year  401"  (Harvey,  On  the  Three 
Creeds,  p.  588).  See  Waterland,  On  the  A  tkanaeian  Creed ; 
Harvey,  Hitt.  and  TheoL  of  the  Three  Creeds;  Blunt, 
Annotated  Prayer-hook,  which  latter  work  should  be 
consulted  with  reference  to  its  liturgical  use. — Blunt, 
Diet  of  TheoL  s.  v.    See  Creed. 

Qniddity,  or  Qnidity  (qnidditasy  from  guid,  what), 
a  term  employed  in  schol^tic  philosophy  as  equivalent 
to  the  rb  ri  ^  iivat  of  Aristotle,  and  denotes  what  was 
subsequently  called  the  substantial  form.  It  is  the  an- 
swer to  the  question.  What  is  it'i—^id est?  It  is  that 
which  distinguishes  a  thing  from  other  things,  and  makes 
it  what  it  is,  and  not  another.  It  is  synonymous  with 
essence,  and  comprehends  both  the  substance  and  qual- 
ities ;  for  qualities  belong  to  substance,  and  by  qualities 
substance  manifests  itself.  It  is  the  known  essence  of 
a  thing,  or  the  complement  of  all  that  makes  us  con- 
ceive of  anything  as  we  conceive  of  it  as  different  from 
any  or  every  other  thing.— KrautVs  Fleming,  Vocab,  of 
Philosophy,  s.  v. 

Qulen,  Le.    See  Le  Quien. 

Quleroy,  Council  op  (Concilium  Carisiacense). 
An  ecclesiastical  council  was  there  held  in  849  by 
Hincmar  and  thirteen  qther  bishops,  who  condemned 
Gottschalk,  a  Predestinarian,  and  sentenced  him  to  be 
flogged  and  imprisoned  at  Hautvilllers,  where  he  wrote 
a  profession  of  faith  similar  to  that  which  he  had  pre- 
sented at  the  Council  of  Mayence  in  848.  See  Labbe, 
Condi,  viii,  55. 

Another  council  was  held  at  the  same  place  in  858. 
From  this  body  the  bishops  of  the  provinces  of  Rheims 
and  Rouen  wrote  a  bng  letter,  full  of  reproaches,  to  Louis, 
king  of  Germany,  blaming  him  for  invadmg  France  upon 
the  invitation  of  the  disaffected  nobles  of  Charles,  and 
declaring  that  it  had  come  to  their  ears  that,  in  the 
course  of  his  march  through  the  various  dioceses,  cruel- 
ties and  abominations  had  been  committed  surpassing 
those  of  the  heathen  themselves.  See  Labb^,  Condi, 
viii,  654. 

Quietism  is  the  doctrine  that  the  highest  chaiacter 
of  virtoe  consists  in  the  perpetual  contemplation  and 


love  of  supreme  excellence.  It  recognises  this  excel- 
lence only  in  God,  and  maintains  that  perfect  union 
with  God  must  be  effected,  and  that  it  is  best  attainable 
by  a  state  of  passive  rest  or  quiet,  more  or  less  absolute. 
The  quietude  aimed  at,  beginning  with  an  act  of  so-called 
resignation  of  self,  is  a  state  of  mental  inactivity,  without 
thought,  reflection,  hope,  or  wish.  In  this  state  it  is 
supposed  that  the  soul  is  brought  so  immediately  into 
the  divine  presence  as  to  be  merged  in  it  by  an  essential 
union.  Quietism,  accordingly,  is  not  {leculiar,  for  it  re- 
quires no  basis  of  Christology.  It  results  from  every 
philosophical  system  by  an  excess  or  per\'ersion  of  con- 
templation, when  the  ethical  tendency  of  the  mind  is  too 
weak  to  preserve  a  just  balance  with  the  contemplative. 
Yaughan  {Hours  with  the  Mystics,  vol  i,  ch.  ii,  p.  43) 
observes  that  **  the  same  round  of  notions,  occurring  to 
minds  of  similar  make  under  similar  circumstances,  is 
common  to  mystics  in  ancient  India  and  in  modem 
Christendom."  He  gives  a  summary  of  Ilindil  mysti- 
cism, that  it  (1)  lays  claim  to  disinterested  love,  as  op- 
posed to  a  mercenary  religion;  (2)  reacts  against  the 
ceremonial,  prescriptive,  and  pedantic  literalism  of  the 
Yedas;  (3)  identifies  in  its  pantheism  subject  and  ob- 
ject, worshipper  and  worshipped ;  (4)  aims  at  ultimate 
absorption  into  the  Infinite ;  (5)  incidcatcs,  as  the  way 
to  this  dissolution,  absolute  passivity,  withdrawal  into 
the  inmost  self,  cessation  of  all  the  powers  —  giving 
recipes  for  procuring  this  beatific  torpor  or  trance ;  (6) 
believes  that  eternity  may  thus  be  realized  in  time ;  (7) 
has  its  mythical,  miraculous  pretensions,  i.  e.  its  theur- 
gic  department ;  (8)  and,  finely,  advises  the  learner  in 
this  kind  of  religion  to  submit  himself  implicitly  to  a 
spiritual  guide — ^his  yaru.  Of  these  articles,  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  give  quietism,  properly  so  called; 
and  it  is  a  question  whether  the  manifestation  of  this 
doctrine  in  Christianity  adds  anything  essential  to  the 
definition  of  article  five,  so  as  to  save  Christian  quietism 
from  the  pantheistic  conclusions  of  articles  three  and 
four. 

In  the  Christian  Churoh  this  mystical  theology  is 
defined  by  its  professors  to  be  that  doctrine  which  re- 
veals to  man  the  hidden  essence  of  God's  Being.  The 
way  to  this  wisdom  is  in  three  stages,  the  purgative, 
the  illuminative,  the  unitive;  the  first  purging  the  will 
from  low  affections,  the  second  communicating  to  the 
intellect  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  the  third  leading 
the  soul  thus  prepared  to  union  and  deification. 

The  table  at  head  of  page  846,  and  taken  from  Ar- 
nold's Ilistoria  TheohgitB  MysHea,  gives  this  theology 
in  outline.  Some  parts  of  it  need  an  initiated  inter- 
preter. 

It  is  evident  that  this  scheme,  if  at  all  carried  out  to 
its  legitimate  consequences,  leads  directly  to  the  error 
of  those  enthusiasts  who  supposed  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
to  be  an  earlier  and  inferior  dispensation,  the  reign  of 
the  Spirit  the  later  and  perfect  dispensation.  Men  are 
taught  by  it,  not  the  superiority  of  love  to  knowledge 
in  SL  Paul's  sense,  but  that  they  may  become  more 
perfect  by  disregarding  the  knowledge  of  an  earlier 
state,  by  becoming  again  children  in  understaudtng. 
To  that  earlier  state  are  referred  the  power  of  Christ's 
resurrection  and  the  sacrament  of  the  holy  eucharist 
What  the  higher  sacrament  of  unction  is  does  not  ap- 
pear. In  working  out  this  scheme,  Molinos  taught  as 
follows:  1.  The  perfection  of  men,  even  in  this  life, 
consists  in  an  uninterrupted  act  of  contemplation  and 
love,  which  contains  virtually  all  righteousness;  that 
this  act  once  effected  lasts  always,  even  during  sleep, 
provided  that  it  be  not  expressly  recalled ;  whence  it 
follows  that  the  perfect  have  no  need  to  repeat  it.  2. 
In  this  state  of  perfection  the  soul  ought  not  to  reflect 
either  on  God  or  on  itself,  but  its  powers  ought  to  be 
annihilated,  in  order  to  abandon  itself  wholly  and  pas- 
sively to  God.  8.  Perfect  prayer  is  this  state  of  quie- 
tude, in  which  there  should  be  absolutely  no  thought 
or  wish  or  hope.  Yocal  prayer,  confession,  all  externa) 
things,  are  but  hindrances.    4.  In  prayer  the  first  act  of 
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Via  ad  Safientiam  est  Via 


UniTBxaALu. 

PcraSATITA. 

bxtTHMATITA. 

UmnTA. 

Que  iotendit  Suromum 

Bonum 

Vernm 

Unom 

hominis 

Nataralis 

Spirltnalis 
Animam 

Deiformis 

quoad 

Corpas 
Sanltas 

Spiritam 

cnjns 

Scientia 

Sanctitaa 

eet  perfectio 

Sensas 

Rationis 

Mentis 

ex  Dei 

Bouitate 

Sapientia 

Potestate 

recundum  nnturam 

Hamanam 

Ansrelicam 
Vlgilile 

Dirinam; 

Qn«  1°  pnepnratur 
vivendo 

Jejnnio 

Oratione 

Bobrie 

Jaste 

pie 

erga 

seipsnm 
HortiflcatioDC 

proximom 

Denm. 

Et  29  compar&tar 

Contemplatione 

Adhesione 

membrorum 

Carnis 

Veritatis 

Virtntis 

per  Chriett 
Qai  solas  est 

Passionem 

Resnrrectionem 

Ascensionem ; 

Via 

Veritas 

Vita 

lu  lamine 

NatarsB 
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Oiorlse 

Cnjns  gratia 

Ablaimar 

Jastiflcamar 
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Id  Sacramento 

Baptismatlfl 
Patrem 

Coens 

Unctionis 

per  fldem  In 

Fllinm 

Spiritam  S. 

attestantibns 
atque  3°  conservatur 

Aqaa 
Fide 

Sanguine 
Spe 

Splritn 
Charitate 

iD  schola 

PoBDitentiflS 
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faith,  the  first  intention  of  rcstgnatiooi  prevails  to  con- 
Btitate  the  whole  an  act  of  worship.  "  One  may  perse- 
vere in  prayer  though  the  imagination  be  carried  about 
with  various  and  involuntary  thoughts."  These  are 
not  to  be  actively  resisted,  but  merely  neglected.  6. 
The  violent  and  painful  suggestions  of  impatience,  pride, 
gluttony,  luxury,  rage,  blasphemy,  cursing,  despair,  and 
an  infinite  number  of  others,  are  God*s  means  for  puri- 
fying thoee  whom  he  calls.  The  soul  ought  not  to  be 
disquieted  on  account  of  them. 

An  example  of  pure  quietism  may  be  quoted  in  illus- 
tration of  these  principles :  '*  Gregory  Lopez  having  for 
the  space  of  three  years  continued  that  ejaculation. 
Thy  will  be  done  in  time  and  in  eternity,  repeating  it 
as  often  as  he  breathed,  God  Almighty  discovered  to 
him  that  infinite  treasure  of  the  pure  and  continued  act 
of  faith  and  love,  with  silence  and  resignation ;  so  that 
he  came  to  say  that,  during  the  thirty-six  years  he  lived 
afterwards,  he  always  continued  in  his  inward  man  that 
pure  act  of  love,  without  ever  uttering  the  least  petition, 
ejaculation,  or  anything  that  was  sensible  or  sprung 
from  nature"  (Spiritual  Guide  [transl.  1699],  p.  75). 

Molinos  is  charged  by  Romanist  writers  with  teach- 
ing anUnomtanism.  The  charge  does  not  appear  to 
be  well  founded,  but  that  his  teaching  regarding  evil 
thoughts  is  most  dangerous  there  can  be  no  doubt.  At 
the  same  time,  the  truth  of  which  it  is  a  perversion  is 
verv  dtsoemible. 

Molinos  proceeds  to  his  doctrine  of  self-annihilation 
through  what  he  calls  infused  contemplation.  The 
means  whereby  the  soul  ascends  to  infused  contempla- 
tion are  two — the  pleasure  and  the  desire  of  it.  The 
steps  of  it  are  three— satiety  when  the  soul  is  filled  with 
God ;  intoxication,  an  excess  of  mind  and  elevation  of 
soul  arising  from  satiety  of  divine  love ;  security,  when 
the  soul  is  so  drenched  with  love  that  it  loses  all  fear, 
and  would  willingly  go  to  hell  if  it  knew  such  to  be  the 
will  of  God.  Six  other  steps  there  are— fire,  union,  el- 
evation, illumination,  pleasure,  and  repose.  But  there 
are  many  other  steps  besides,  as  ecstasies,  raptures, 
meltings,  deliquiums,  glee,  kisses,  embraces,  exalta- 
tion, union,  transformation,  espousing,  and  matrimony; 
"  which,"  Molinos  says,  "  I  omit  to  explain,  to  give  no 
occasion  to  speculation."  Madame  Guyon,  however,  does 
explain :  "  The  essential  union  is  the  spiritual  marriage, 
where  there  is  a  communication  of  substance,  when  God 
takes  the  soul  for  his  spouse,  unites  it  to  himself,  not 
personally,  nor  by  any  act  or  means,  but  immediately 


reducing  all  to  a  unity.  The  soul  ought  not,  nor  can, 
any  more  make  any  distinction  between  God  and  itself. 
God  is  the  soul,  and  the  soul  is  God"  (Earplieat,  du  Cant, 
deB  Cant.), 

Molinos  passes  through  annihilation  to  the  same  re- 
sult of  deification.  The  soul  that  would  be  perfect 
passes,  with  the  divine  aid,  into  the  state  of  nothing- 
ness: from  the  spiritual  death  the  true  and  perfect  an- 
nihilation derives  its  original;  insomuch  that  when  the 
soul  is  once  dead  to  its  will  and  understanding,  it  it 
properly  said  to  have  arrived  at  the  perfect  and  happy 
state  of  annihilation,  which  is  the  last  disposition  for 
transformation  and  union.  The  soul  no  longer  lives  in 
itself,  because  God  lives  in  it.  The  soul  being  in  that 
manner  the  nothing,  the  Lord  will  be  the  whole  in  the 
souL 

Quietism  aims  at  an  entire  abstraction  from  all  ex- 
ternals, and  seeks  to  put  the  spirit  of  man  into  direct 
and  immediate  union  with  the  very  nature  of  the  God- 
head. From  this  there  inevitably  results,  instead  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  communion  of  saintji,  the  doc- 
trine of  a  pantheistic  identification  of  the  creature  with 
the  Creator,  and  an  ultimate  absorption  of  the  soul  into 
the  substance  of  God.  The  Quietists  call  it  indeed  a 
vulgar  error  to  say  that  in  the  prayer  of  rest  the  facul- 
ties operate  not,  and  the  soul  is  idle  and  inactive;  but 
they  assert  at  the  same  time  that  the  soul  operates  nei- 
ther by  means  of  the  memory'  nor  by  the  intellect,  nor 
by  ratiocination,  but  by  simple  apprehension  (Molinos, 
Spiritual  Guide^  i,  1-2).  What  an  active  apprehension 
is  when  none  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  exerted  is 
not  explained.  The  Quietists  think  to  attain  that  re- 
pose of  the  mind  which  is  the  result  of  exertion,  and 
that  quiet  rest  in  God  which  follows  from  the  earnest- 
ness of  meditative  prayer,  by  altogether  surceasing  from 
the  exertion  and  superseding  the  earnestness.  Conse- 
quently, the  mind  being  reduced  to  inactivity,  the  body 
has  sway;  and  the  state  of  perfect  quietude,  supposed 
to  be  a  waiting  for  the  divine  access,  becomes  that  state 
(which  may  be  produced  by  '*  mesmeric"  process)  in 
which  the  body  sulfers  or  simulates  catalepsy,  and  the 
mind  apes  a  divine  trance.  Quietism  becomes  mental 
sleep. 

There  is  a  remarkable  similarity  between  the  mysti- 
cism of  the  Quietists  and  of  the  Plotinian  school  of  phi- 
losophy. The  aim  of  Plotinus  was  to  enter  into  the 
immediate  vision  of  Deit}'.  "  Unconditioned  Being,  or 
the  Godhead,  cannot  be  grasped  by  thjnl^ifig  or  science^ 
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only  by  intuition.  In  this  pore  intuition,  the  good|  or 
the  absolute  being,  gazes  upon  itself  through  the  me- 
dium of  our  own  spirits.  To  close  the  eye  against  all 
things  transient  and  variable,  to  raise  ourselves  to  this 
simple  essence,  to  take  refuge  in  the  absolute,  this  must 
be  regarded  as  the  highest  aim  of  all  our  spiritual  ef- 
forts'* (Prof.  C  A.  Brandis,  in  Smith's  Biog.  Diet,  art 
Plotinns,  p.  427).  Plotinian  contemplation  may  find  a 
place  in  the  system  of  John  Smith  and  Henry  More, 
but  it  may  also  pass  as  readily  into  the  reveries  of  Mo- 
linos.  It  is  to  be  considered  whether  the  tendency  of 
such  contemplation  is  not  to  reduce  the  Father  mani- 
fested in  the  Son  to  the  oold  abstraction  of  the  Pbtinian 
Deity. 

In  the  Church  there  have  been  two  kinds  of  mysti- 
cism, one  a  churchly  mysticism,  which  allies  itself  with 
the  ordinances  and  rites  of  the  Gospel ;  the  other  sub- 
jective or  inward,  which  gradually  rejects  more  and 
more  all  that  is  external,  and  even  at  last  passes  beyond 
the  contempladon  of  the  humanity  of  our  Lord,  and  the 
sacraments  which  make  men  partakers  of  his  body,  to 
'*  seek  a  resting-place  beyond  all  that  is  created  in  the 
Logos  as  he  existed  prior  to  the  incarnation  and  crea- 
tion" (Domer,  On  the  Perton  of  Ckritt,  II,  i,  238).  This 
nnchrutianizing  of  Christianity,  this  presentation  of  the 
great  drama  without  its  central  figure,  this  removal  of 
God  Incarnate  from  the  mystery  of  godliness,  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  perverted  or  depraved  mysticism,  is  exhibited 
more  than  once  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  The 
words  quoted  from  Domer  on  the  subject  were  used  re- 
garding Maximus  Confessor.  We  may  resume  and  con- 
tinue them.  ^  True  love  and  knowledge  unite  to  seek 
a  resting-point  beyond  all  that  is  created,  beyond  even 
the  humanity  of  Christ:  their  final  goal  is  the  pure  and 
bare  (yvfivoc)  Logos,  as  he  existed  prior  to  the  incar- 
nation and  the  creation.  It  is  clear  that  in  the  last  in- 
stance Christ  is  hereby  reduced  to  the  position  of  a 
mere  theophany,  and  that  the  historical  significance  of 
his  person  is  destroyed.  The  same  thing  appean  also 
from  his  application  to  the  professedly  highest  stage  of 
the  words.  Even  though  we  have  known  Christ  after 
the  flesh,  yet  now  know  we  him  no  longer.  So  far  was 
liaximus  Confessor  from  attributing  eternal  significance 
to  the  Grod-man  that  he  regarded  the  humanity  of  Christ 
rather  in  the  light  of  a  hindrance  to  the  full  knowledge 
and  love  of  the  pure  God — a  hindrance  which  must  be 
surmounted  by  those  who  aim  to  reach  the  highest  stage** 
(Dorner,  L  &,  and  see  note  48  tliere  referred  to).  So  in 
Italy,  Marsilius  Ficinus  and  John  Pico  of  Mirandola 
turned  Christianity  in  many  respects  into  a  Neo-Pla- 
tonic  theosophy. 

In  the  article  Mysticum  (q.  v.)  this  subject  is  more 
opened,  and  the  schools  of  mysticism  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches  classified.  In  the  article  Hesychasts 
(q.  V.)  is  related  the  quietism  of  the  Greek  Church.  The 
directions  of  the  abbot  Simon  for  producing  the  visions 
of  quietism  (supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the  11th 
century)  are  still  in  existence:  ''Alone  in  thy  cell,  shut 
thy  door,  and  seat  thyself  in  a  comer;  raise  thy  mind 
above  all  things  vain  and  transitory;  recline  thy  beard 
and  chin  on  thy  breast;  turn  thy  eyes  and  thy  thoughts 
towards  the  middle  of  thy  belly,  the  region  of  the  navel ; 
and  search  the  place  of  the  heart,  the  seat  of  the  soul. 
At  first  all  will  be  dark  and  comfortless;  but  if  you  per- 
severe day  and  night,  you  will  feel  an  ineffable  joy ;  and 
no  sooner  has  the  soul  discovered  the  place  of  the  heart 
than  it  is  involved  in  a  mystic  and  ethereal  light"  At 
present  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  that  these  He- 
sychasts had  the  same  rule  as  the  Hindfi  Quietists,  viz. 
that  to  produce  the  state  of  abstraction  the  eyes  must 
be  steadily  fixed  on  some  particular  object  The  Hin- 
diis  presented  the  tip  of  the  nose,  the  Hesychasts  the 
naveL 

In  German  mediaeval  mjrsticism  a  quietistic  element 
is  met  with.  It,  however,  borders  on  pantheism,  very 
much  as  the  pantheism  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite 
borders  on  quietism. 


The  real  founder  of  quietism  in  the  Church  is  thus  re^ 
pnted  to  be  Molinos  (q.  v.),  a  Spanish  priest,  whose  opin- 
ions, published  at  Rome  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, called  forth  violent  opposition  from  the  authorities 
of  the  Church,  but  met  with  many  supporters  in  Italy, 
Spain,  France,  and  the  Netherlands.  He  seems  to  have 
held  **  that  religion  consists  in  the  perfect  tranquillity  of 
a  mind  removed  from  all  external  and  finite  things,  and 
centred  in  God,  and  in  such  a  pure  love  of  the  Supreme 
Being  as  is  independent  of  all  prospect  of  interest  or  re- 
ward." In  more  modem  times  Fenelon  and  Madame 
Gujron  have  taught  quietism.  They  are,  however,  usu- 
ally called  Semi-Quietists.  The  two  following  propo- 
sitions from  F^neUm's  Maxima  of  the  Saint$  were  con- 
demned by  Innocent  XII  in  1699 :  1.  There  is  attaina- 
ble in  this  life  a  state  of  perfection  in  which  the  expec- 
tation of  reward  and  the  fe|ur  of  punishment  have  no 
place.  2.  Souls  may  be  so  inflamed  with  love  to  God, 
and  so  resigned  to  his  will,  that  If  they  believed  that 
God  had  condemned  them  to  eternal  pain,  they  would 
absolutely  sacrifice  their  salvation.  Madame  Guyon 
thought  she  had  learned  a  method  by  which  souls  might 
be  carried  to  such  a  state  of  perfection  that  a  continual 
act  of  contemplation  and  love  might  be  substituted  for 
all  other  acts  of  religion.  She  came  forward  as  one  of 
the  chief  promoters  of  quietism  in  France,  and  hence 
arose  a  celebrated  controversy  between  Boasuet  and 
Fenelon — the  former  of  whom  attacked  and  the  latter 
defended  several  of  that  pious  lady's  opinions.  See  the 
dissertation  by  M.  Bonnel,  De  la  Coniroverse  de  Boasuet 
et  Finelon  mr  le  Quieti»me  (Xevers,  1850,  8vo) ;  Dr. 
Burnet^  Tracts  (1689, 12mo),  vol.  i ;  Recueil  des  Diverses 
Pikcei  eoncemant  le  Quietisnie  et  les  Quietistes  (1088) ; 
Weisman,  Hist.  EocUs,  §  xvii. 

Quinifteztum,  Concilium  (ZvvoSos  trtyotKriit  as 
a  complement  of  the  fifth  and  sixth,  so-called,  cecumen- 
ical  councils,  A.D.  555  and  680),  was  held  at  Constan- 
tinople in  692,  and  intended  to  complete  the  disciplinary 
measures  proposed,  but  not  completed,  at  the  previous 
councils.  The  meetings  of  this  council  were  held  in  a 
hall  in  the  imperial  palace  called  Trullus,  and  hence  it 
received,  also,  the  name  of  the  Trullan  Council,  It  was 
composed  chiefly  of  Oriental  bishops,  and  its  canons 
were  publicly  received  in  all  the  churches  within  the 
territories  of  the  Greek  emperors.  Although  the  Ro- 
man legates  subscribed  to  the  acts  of  this  council,  it 
was  never  recognised  by  the  Romish  Church  nor  by  its 
then  mling  pope,  Sergitis  I.  This  is  due  to  the  deci- 
sions of  the  council  regarding  the  number  of  the  apos- 
tolical canons,  against  enforced  clerical  celibac}*,  the 
rank  of  patriarchs,  the  fasting  on  Sabbath  eves,  the 
partaking  of  blood,  etc.  See  Schaff,  Ch,  History ;  MH- 
man.  Hist,  of  Christianity ;  Butler,  Ch.  History ^  i,  359; 
Riddle,  Hist,  of  the  Papacy ;.  Mosheim,  Eccles.  Hist,  vol. 
i ;  Lea,  Celibacy. 

Qoinn,  WiLUAM,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  June  20, 1790.  He  was  con- 
verted in  his  sixteenth  year,  and  about  four  years  after 
began  to  preach.  In  1817  he  joined  the  Philadelphia 
Conference.  His  various  fields  of  labor,  as  indicated  in 
the  Conference  Minutes,  were :  Talbot  Circuit,  1817 ; 
Caroline,  1818;  Dauphin,  1819;  Lewiston,  1820 ;  Dor- 
chester, 1821-22 ;  Aocomac,  1823-2't;  and  Annamessex, 
1825.  He  then  took  a  supernumerary  relation  until 
1838,  when,  entering  again  the  active  work,  be  served 
the  Church  on  Salisbur}*  Circuit,  1839^40 ;  Kent,  1841> 
42;  Milford,  1843^14;  and  Beriin,  1845.  Declining 
health  then  obliged  him  to  take  rest,  and  he  settled  at 
Newtown,  Pa.,  where  he  died  Dec.  13, 1867.  He  was  a 
well-cultured  man  and  did  honor  to  his  Church  and  gen- 
eration as  a  student  and  a  Christian.  See  Minutes  of 
Atmual  Conferences,  1868. 

QuinqtiaseaXma  is  the  name  by  which  the  Sun- 
day before  Lent  (q.  v.)  is  designated.  The  first  Sun- 
day in  Lent  being  called  Quadragesima,  this  being 
further  from  Easter  was  called  Quinquagesima  (or 
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fiftieth  Sunday),  reckoning  the  distance  from  Easter  in 
round  numben.  It  was  sometimes  called  Quinquagen- 
ma  poenitetUiaf  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other 
Qttinqnagesima,  or  interval  between  Easter  and  Whit- 
suntide, called  Qttmquagerima  pa»ehaU»^  or  latUia,  It 
is  also  called  Shrove-Sunday  (q.  v.).  In  ordinary  years 
Quinquagesima  is  the  forty-ninth  day  before  Easter;  in 
leap-year  it  is  the  fiftieth. 

QuinquarboreuB,  Joaskbs  (or  Jkan  Ginqabbre)  , 
a  learned  Frenchman,  was  a  native  of  Aurillac,  in  Au- 
▼eigne.  In  1554  he  was  made  regius  professor  of  the 
Hebrew  language  at  Paris ;  in  1575  he  was  made  dean 
of  the  faculty,  and  occupied  this  position  until  the 
year  1587,  when  he  died.  He  wrote,  Imtitutio  Lingua 
Ehraica,  cum  Notts,  etc  (Paris,  1610) : — De  Re  Grammar- 
tica  Iltbraica  Opus  (ibid.  1549, 1556, 1582;  AcoestU  et- 
iam  Liber  de  Notia,  i  e.  Abbrevtaturia  J/ebraorum  [Ven- 
ice, 1588,  and  Paris,  1609,  cum  Notts  P.  ViffnoliiJ) :— JVbte 
in  ClenanU  Grammatica  Utbraiea  (Paris,  1549, 1564). 
He  also  translated  into  Latin  the  Chaldee  of  Jonathan 
on  Hosea,  Joel,  A  mos  (ibid.  1556  and  1568).  See  FUrst, 
BibUotkeca  JudaicOj  ii,  106;  iii,  124;  Steinschneider, 
BiUiographisches  Handbuch,  p.  113;  Wolf,  Bibliotkeea 
H^,  iv,  250,  298;  Jocher,  AUgem,  Gdehrten' Lexikon, 
s.  V.     (B.  P.) 

Qninquartioular  Controversy  is  a  dispute 
which  arose  at  Cambridge  in  1594  between  the  Armin- 
ians  and  Calvinists  respecting  the  following  five  points: 
predestination,  free  will,  effectual  grace,  peneverance, 
and  the  extent  of  redemption.  In  1626  two  fruitless 
conferences  were  held  on  these  same  points;  and  in 
1630  bishop  Davenant  preached  at  court  on  these  dis- 
puted matters,  and  thereby  gave  great  offence  to  Charles 
I.  The  next  year  the  controversy  was  revived  at  Ox- 
ford, and  in  Ireland,  of  which  archbishop  Usher  was  then 
primate.  The  king  issued  certain  injunctions  concern- 
ing the  bounds  within  which  these  points  might  be  dis- 
cussed ;  but  these  limits  having  been  exceeded  by  Thom- 
as Cooke,  a  fellow  of  Brazenose  College,  Oxford,  in  a 
Latin  sermon  preached  before  the  univeirity  in  1684, 
he  was  compelled  to  make  a  public  recantation.— Farrar, 
Ecdes.  Diet.  a.  v.  See  Collier,  Ecdes.  Hist. ;  Mosbeim, 
Ecdes.  Hist,  voL  iii.    See,  also,  Dobt,  Stkod  of  ;  Five 

POKfTS. 

Qulnquatria,  an  ancient  Roman  festival  celebrat- 
ed in  honor  of  Minerva  on  March  19.  Some  writers 
allege  that  its  observance  was  limited  to  one  day;  oth- 
ers, however,  say  that  it  lasted  for  five  days.  This  last 
is  the  opinion  of  Ovid,  who  considers  it  to  have  been  a 
festival  held  in  commemoration  of  the  birthday  of  Mi- 
nerva ;  and  hence  it  was  customary  for  women  on  that 
day  to  consult  diviners  and  fortune-tellers. — Gardner, 
Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Quinquexinalia,  games  celebrated  among  the  an- 
cient Romans  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  festivals  at  the 
end  of  every  four  years.  On  these  occasions  keen  com- 
petitions were  carried  on  in  music,  gymnastics,  and 
horse-racing.  Quinquennalia  were  observed  in  honor 
of  Julius  Ceraar,  and  also  of  Augustus ;  but  they  seem  to 
have  been  celebrated  with  peculiar  splendor  under  Nero, 
from  whose  time  they  were  discontinued,  until  at  length 
they  were  revived  by  Domitian  in  honor  of  Jupiter  Ca- 
pitolinus. — Gardner, /VzirAf  of  the  IFbrU^s.  v. 

QuintiUani  were  a  sect  of  Montanists  who  ap- 
peared in  Phrygia  about  189.  They  were  so  called  from 
their  prophetess,  Quintilla  of  Carthage.  One  of  the  pe- 
culiar tenets  of  this  strange  sect  was  that  women  are  by 
the  Scriptures  entitled  to  perform  episcopal  and  other 
ministerial  duties.  They  attributed  extraordinary  gifts 
to  Eve,  in  consequence  of  her  having  eaten  of  the  for- 
bidden tree,  and  quoted  the  history  of  Miriam,  and  the 
four  daughters  of  Philip,  who  were  prophetesses,  in  vin- 
dication of  their  proceedings.  In  their  assemblies  vir- 
gins appeared  in  white  robes,  personating  prophetesaiSB. 
The  errors  of  this  sect  were  condemned  in  the  Council 
of  Laodicea  in  320.    TertuUian  charges  the  QuintiUani 


with  having  opposed  baptism,  and  wrote  a  work  on  that 
subject. 

Qnintmians.    See  QunmLLAsn. 

Quintin  Matsys,  sometimes  called  the  Farrier  of 
AnttDtrp,  was  famous  for  having  been  transformed  from 
a  blacksmith  to  a  painter  by  the  force  of  love.  He  had 
followed  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith  and  farrier  near  twen- 
ty years,  when,  falling  in  love  with  a  painter's  daughter, 
who  was  very  handsome,  and  disliked  nothing  in  him 
tnit  his  profession,  he  quitted  his  trade  and  betook  him- 
self to  painting,  in  which  art,  assisted  by  a  good  natuiml 
taste,  a  master,  and  the  power  of  love  into  the  bargain, 
he  made  a  very  uncommon  and  surprising  progress.  He 
was  a  painstaking,  diligent  imitator  of  ordinary  life,  and 
much  better  at  representing  the  defects  than  the  beau> 
ties  of  nature.  One  of  his  best  pieces  is  a  Descent  from 
the  Cross,  in  the  chapel  at  the  Cathedral  of  Antwerp,  for 
which,  and  a  multitude  of  other  histories  and  portraits, 
he  gained  many  admirers,  especially  for  his  laborious 
neatness,  which,  in  truth,  was  the  principal  part  of  his 
character.  He  died  in  1529.  His  works  are  dispersed 
throughout  Europe. 

Qtiin'tiiaMeiiiiniiiB(2Maccxi,84).  SeeMmc- 
Miua. 

Qui  proc^dis  ab  Utr5quk  (who  procetdest  from 
both,  L  e.  from  the  Father  and  the  Son)  is  the  beginning 
of  a  sequence  of  Adam  of  St.  Victor  to  the  Holy  Spirit, 
omitted  entirely  by  the  compilers  of  Songs  of  the  Spirit, 
The  first  verse  runs  thus  in  the  original : 

*'  Qui  procedis  ab  utroqne, 
Genltore,  Oenttoque, 

Pariter,  Paraclite, 
Redde  lingnas  eloqoentes, 
Fac  ferventes  in  te  mentes 

Flamma  tna  divlte.** 

There  is  an  English  translation,  by  P.  S.  Worsley,  in  the 
Lyra  Mystica,  p.  170  sq.,  and  by  Caswall,  in  Hymns  and 
Poems,  Original  and  Translated,  p.  186  sq.  German 
translations  are  given,  together  with  the  original,  in 
Konigsfeld,  Lateimsche  Hymnen,  ii,  181  sq. ;  Simrock, 
Lauda  Sum,  p.  209  sq. ;  BUssler,  A  vswahl  altckristlickar 
Lieder,  p.  Ill,  221.  See  Trench,  Sacred  Latin  Poetry, 
p.  187 ;  Daniel,  Thesaurus  Hymnol.  ii,  78 ;  Gautier,  A  dem 
de  S,  Victor,  i,  115 ;  Rambach,  A  nthologie  ehristHeher  Ge^ 
sdnge,  p.  298 ;  Fortlage,  GesSnge  ehristlicher  Vorxeif,  p. 
401.     (B.  P.) 

QuirSnoa.    See  Cybenius. 

Quirinalia,  a  festival  celebrated  among  the  ancient 
Romans  in  honor  of  Quirinus.  It  was  kept  on  Febb  17, 
being  the  day  on  which  Romulus,  who  was  called  Qui- 
rinus, was  said  to  have  been  carried  up  to  heaven. 

Qoiiini.    See  Qusrini. 

Quirk  is  an  architectural  term  for  a  small  acute 
channel  or  recess  much  used  in  mouldings. 

Qolroga,  Joseph,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  was  bom  at 
Lugo,  in  Galicia,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  mis- 
sionary in  America.  During  his  residence  here  he  col- 
lected much  information  respecting  the  territories  be 
visited,  and  on  his  return  to  Europe  published  his  trav- 
els.   He  died  in  1784. 

Qvisqne  ja.  This  island,  one  of  the  Great  Antilles, 
now  called  St.  Domingo  or  Hayii,  was,  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery  of  this  part  of  the  worid,  inhabited  by  a  peace- 
able and  harmless  population,  who  were  soon  annihi- 
lated by  Spanish  cruelty.  They  adored  the  sun  (Tona- 
tiks)  and  the  moon  (Tona).  Both  luminaries  resided  at 
first  on  the  earth,  in  the  island  of  Quisqueja,  of  ooune, 
where  a  splendid  cave  was  their  mansion.  Finally,  they 
went  to  Turii  (the  heavens),  thence  to  difibse  their  light 
over  the  world.  The  cave  is  still  shown ;  it  has  a  diam- 
eter of  200  feet,  and  is  180  feet  high.  The  purity  of  its' 
form  betokens  the  interference  of  human  art.  The  fig- 
ures of  gods,  genii,  guardian  spirits,  are  engraved  in  the 
walls.  In  a  large  number  of  places  idols  must  have 
stood  in  ancient  times.  This  supposition  is  in  accordance 
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with  the  scanty  traditions  that  have  reached  as.  More 
than  a  thousand  idols  were  distributed  at  interrals  in 
the  interior  (says  the  tradition),  and  the  two  largest,  rep- 
resenting the  sun  and  moon,  stood  at  the  entrance.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  only  temple  of  Quisqueja,  for 
multitudes  of  worshippers  flocked  to  it  every  day  from 
all  parts  of  the  island.  They  believed  that  their  coun- 
try was  the  cradle  of  the  human  race.  The  first  men 
were  shut  up  in  two  caves  of  the  Kauta  mountain,  and 
there  watched  by  a  giant  The  jailer,  having  once  vent- 
ured out  of  this  recess,  was  changed  into  stone  by  the 
sun,  whose  rays  were  too  powerful  for  him.  The  cap- 
tive men,  thus  liberated,  came  forth  in  their  turn.  Many 
were  those  who  shared  the  giant's  fate,  being  trans- 
formed into  animals,  stones,  or  plants.  Little  by  little 
those  denizens  of  darkness  became  used  to  the  light  of 
day.  The  souls  of  men  repair  to  the  mountains  which 
cover  the  middle  part  of  the  island,  and  there,  in  a  cool 
country,  rich  in  springs,  they  feed  on  the  savory  fruit 
of  the  memmey-trcc,  called  by  the  Spaniards  apricots 
of  St  Domingo.  The  living  men  piously  abstain  from 
touching  those  fruits,  so  as  not  to  deprive  the  souls  of 
their  subsistence. 

Their  oountiy  was,  primitively,  much  larger,  and 
was  not  an  island;  but  a  terrible  flood  inundated  the 
land,  leaving  only  discovered  the  tops  of  the  mountains. 
This  happened  mider  the  following  circumstances:  A 
rich  man,  called  Toja,  lost  by  a  sudden  death  his  young- 
est son,  whose  mother  had  died  in  giving  him  birth.  Not 
to  part  from  the  dear  remains,  he  put  them  into  a  large 
pumpkin.  After  some  time  he  took  off  the  lid,  and  saw, 
to  his  dismay,  that  the  pumpkin  was  filled  with  green- 
ish water,  in  which  a  multitude  of  fishes  and  aquatic 
monsten  were  swimming  about  In  his  terror  he  had 
recourse  to  his  friends,  and  deliberated  with  them  what 
was  to  be  done.  Meanwhile  his  other  children  took  the 
pumpkin  in  their  midst  to  have  a  look  at  the  sea  which, 
they  had  heard,  waJs  hidden  in  it  When  they  saw 
their  father  returning  from  his  call,  conscious  of  punish- 
able inquisitiveness,  they  put  the  pumpkin  roughly  on 
the  ground  and  ran  away.  The  funereal  vessel,  thus 
carelessly  handled,  got  4  rent,  and  hence  the  watera  of 
the  sea  flowed,  without  intermission,  night  and  day,  until 
all  lower  parts  of  the  earth  were  covered,  and  the  moun- 
tain-tops alone  protruded  from  the  universal  ocean. 
Those  tops  became  islands  and  the  abode  of  the  surviv- 
ing few.  The  sun  and  moon  sent  to  Quisqueja  as  their 
representatives  two  other  gods,  Tokahuna  and  Temno, 
the  supreme  rulers.  Other  superior  beings  followed,  and 
were  all,  more  or  less,  solemnly  worshipped.  Images  of 
stone  and  of  clay  were  made  of  them,  and  decorated  the 
great  temple  and  the  interior  of  the  huts.  These  gods 
were  thankful  for  the  worahip  they  received,  and  in  re- 
turn granted  the  pious  people  successful  fishing  and 
hunting,  victor}'  in  battle  (their  images  were  fastened 
in  battle  with  a  string  to  the  forehead  of  the  combat- 
ants), plentiful  crops,  rain  or  sunshine,  as  circumstances 
required.  The  women  were  blessed  with  happy  child- 
beds and  the  girls  with  pleasant  husbands.  A  great 
festival  was  solemnized  every  year  in  honor  of  all  these 
gods.  The  cacique  on  that  occanon  appeared  with  a 
drum  made  of  the  trunk  of  a  hollow  tree,  which  he  beat 
unremittingly.  The  whole  township  followed  him  to 
the  temple,  where  the  priests  received  every  coming 
crowd  with  tremendous  shouts,  and  took  possession  of 
the  offerings.  The  latter  consisted  of  thin  flour  cakes, 
which  were  broken  in  the  presence  of  the  god,  and  small 
portions  of  them  given  back  to  the  heads  of  the  fami- 
lies. Those  little  slices  were  carefully  preserved  through 
the  whole  year.  A  general  dance  followed.  It  was  at 
this  solemn  occasion  that  most  of  the  matrimonial  offers 
and  arrangements  took  place.  All  traces  of  this  ancient 
pagan  worship  were  destroyed  by  the  fanatical  Span- 
iards, and  the  small  Indian  people  was  exterminated. — 
Vollmer,  Wbrterh,  d.  Mythol  s.  v. 

QuiBsMon  {pulvinar^  cussimUf  culckrum),  a  cush- 
ion, usually  of  velvet,  and  stuffed  with  wool  or  horse- 
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hair,  for  the  service-book  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar, 
appears  in  Henry  YI's  Book  of  the  Hours,  and  was  used 
by  bishop  Andrewes.  In  the  former  it  is  on  the  sonUi 
side,  in  the  latter  on  the  north.  Albertis  mentions  the 
wooden  desk,  plated  (leffik),  as  a  modem  substitute. 
The  book  was  first  set  on  the  right  side  and  afterwards 
moved  to  the  left  side  of  the  altar  at  mass.— Walcott, 
Sacred  Ardutol,  s.  v. 

Quistorp,  a  family  of  Christian  theologians,  of 
whom  we  mention  the  following : 

1.  Bernhard  Fr.,  was  bom  at  Koatock,  April  11, 1718. 
In  1753  he  was  made  superintendent,  in  1766  doctor  and 
professor  of  theology,  in  1779  general  superintendent-, 
and  afterwards  chancellor  and  curator  of  the  University 
of  Greifswalde,  where  he  died,  Jan.  4, 1788.  He  wrote, 
Dutertatio  Epist,  de  A  tkeUmo  Bmedicti  de  Spinoza  (Ros- 
tock, 1743)  ;—Diss,  Epi$t.  de  CoUatione  Librorum  Scrip- 
turm  SacrtB  t»  Interpretatione  S,  S,  haud  Inju^a  (ibid. 
1786):  —  Disp.  ExegeticO'doffmatica  eaque  Iiuxug,  de 
JudtBU  Corde  CompuncHs  (ibid.  1749)  i—Ob  die  A  UvSter 
vor  und  nach  der  Sundftuth  kaben  tchreiben  hotmenf 
Disp.  de  Notione  Filiarum  et  FUiarum  Dei  (ibid.  1751) : 
— iJitp,  de  AdopHoM  Ecdeiiattica  V,  T.  (ibid.  1755) : — 
Ob,  eke  die  togenamUe  griechudie  Uebersetzung  der  nefr- 
zig  Dolmetscker  van  der  Bibel  dee  A,  T,  zu  Slande  ge- 
hammeny  tcbon  eine  griechische  UebereeUung  der  Junf 
Bucher  Moses  vorkanden  gewesen  set  f  (ibid.  1756) : — 
Num  MichaUs  A  rchangdi  cum  Diaboli  de  Corpore  Mosis 
Disceptaiio  Fabula  sit  f  (Greifswalde,  1770) :— i>e  An- 
gelis  Dei  tn  LegisUuione  Sinaitiea  Ministris,  GaU  m,  19 
(ibid.  1771)  i—Disp.  de  *^*''  n-^Sa  MCJO  n-^S  hlin  O 
abs,  ^TX^X^hr\  reperio  2  CAron,  xxxiv,  14, 16,  et  2  Kings 
xii,  8  (ibid.  1771) :— De  Triplici  Christi  Officio  (ibid. 
1784).  See  FUnt,  Bibi  Judaica,  iii,  124  sq.;  Winer, 
TheoL  Jlcrndbuch,  p.  436, 719. 

2.  JoHANN  (1),  was  bom  at  Rostock,  Aug.  18,  1584. 
Having  completed  his  studies  at  his  native  place  and 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  he  travelled  through  Hol- 
land, Brabant,  and  Flanders,  and  after  his  return,  in 
1615,  he  became  professor  in  his  native  city.  In 
1616  he  was  made  doctor  of  theology,  in  1645  he  was 
called  as  pastor  and  superintendent  of  St  Jacobi,  and 
died  at  Dobran,  May  2, 1648.  He  wrote,  Armotationes 
in  Onmes  Libros  Biblicos  (Frankfort,  1698) : — Comment, 
in  Omnes  Epp,  Pauli: — Castigatio  Hebraorum,  etc 
See  FUrst,  BibL  Judaica,  iii,  125;  Jocher,  AUgem,  (?e- 
lehrien'Lexikonf  s.  v. 

3.  JoHAKN  (2),  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bora  at  Ros- 
tock, Feb.  5, 1624.  He  studied  at  Greifswalde,  Konigs- 
berg,  Copenhagen,  and  Leyden,  was  made  doctor  of  the- 
ology, and  died  as  rector  magmficus  Dec.  24, 1689.  He 
wrote,  Catechesis  Antipapisdca : — Pia  DeJsideria,  etc. 
See  Jocher,  A  Ugem.  GAekrten^Lexikon,  s.  v. 

4.  JoiiAKK  NixoLAUS,  son  of  the  foregoing,  was  bora 
at  Rostock,  Jan.  6, 1651,  studied  at  his  native  place  and 
Konigsberg,  travelled  through  Germany,  Holland,  and 
Denmark,  and  after  his  retura,  in  1676,  he  was  made 
deacon  of  St  Nicolai,  afterwards  pastor  aud  superintend- 
ent, and  finally  professor  of  theology.  He  died  Aug. 
9, 1715.  ULs  writings,  which  are  very  numerous,  touch 
upon  almost  everj*  department  of  theology,  and  are  enu- 
merated by  Jdcher  in  his  A  Ugem,  Gelehrten-Lexibon^  s.  v. 
See,  also,  Diestet,  Geschichte  des  A  lien  Testaments  in  der 
christL  Kirche  (Jena,  1869),  p.  372.     (U,  P.) 

QuitaztU  is,  according  to  Mexican  mythology,  the 
serpent  woman  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  age 
of  the  world,  populated  the  earth  by  the  successive  birth 
of  a  number  of  twins.  The  latter  are  represented  on 
monuments  holding  in  their  hands  the  shells  of  the  eggs 
from  which  they  have  crept — Vollmer,  Worierh,  d,  J/y- 
thol,  a.  V. 

Quitman,  Frederick  Henry,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
American  divine  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  was  bora  in 
1760,  and  after  studying  theology  at  home  and  abroad 
became  pastor  at  Rhinebeck,  on  the  Hudson,  and 
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gtettlj  dutingniabed  biniwlf  in  the  pnlpit  uid  the 
preaa.  He  died  io  1832.  Among  bis  DOMworthj  pub- 
Ucaliont  are  ■  Trtalii  on  Magic  (181D) : — EvamgtXmil 
Cattchim  (_1814)  ■—Hgtm^ook  qf  the  Synod  of  Xew 
Ytrl:  (1817).  See  Etimgd.  Ret.  OcC  1858,  p.  186) 
SpTBgue,  j1  nnoif  of  tht  Americaa F\dpil,\^  116  sq. 

Qnlvet  i»  the  rendering  in  the  A.V.  of  (wo  very 
dUTerent  Hebrew  words.  The  English  vnrA  "  quivei^ 
is  m  vHriation  of  "  cover"  (from  the  French  courrtr), 
■nd  therefore  ansiren  to  the  second  of  the  two  IletBtw 
words.    See  Ahuor. 

1.  ■'bPl.Wt.  Thisoccursonh-inGen.xxTir,9— "Uke 
thy  weapons  ^Unill}' "  Ihy  thingt"),  thy  {uirrr  and  thy 
bow."  It  is  derived  (by  (;eBe- 
nius,  Thetixur.  p.  1604,  and  Furst, 
HumhcSmri.  ii,  528)  from  ■  root 
which  his  the  force  of  hioffnis. 
The  paesige  itMlf  iSurds  no  clue 
In  ill  meaning.  It  may  there- 
fore Ngnify  either  >  quiver  or  ■ 
Buapeoded  weapon— for  instance, 
such  a  sword  as  in  cur  own  lan- 
guage was  foTmerly  called  ■ 
"  hanger."  Between  these  two 
stguificationfl  the  interpreten  are 
^  divided.  The  Sept.,  Vulg.,  and 
I  TargumPMudo-Jon.  adhere  10  the 
fbrmer;  Onke1os,the  Peahito  and 
Arabic  versions,  to  the  lat  ter. 

!.  nnOK,  atlipih.  The  roo 
of  this  word  is  uncertain  (Geseni 
us,  Tkaaur.  p.  161).     Fi 
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atom 


rould 


Ancient  Peialan  with 

xlii,  2).  U  is  connecled 
arrowa  only  in  ttm.  iii,  13.  lis  olher  occurrences  are 
Jabxxxix,28;  Isa.xxii.6;  and  Jer.v,16.  In  each  of 
these  the  Sept.  translates  it  by  "  quiver"  (^pirpa),  with 
two  exceptions.  Job  xxxix,  23,  and  Psa.  exxvi' 
the  former  of  which  (hey  render  it  by  "  bow," 
latter  by  Iri5vfiia. 


The  qi 


ir  box  for  arrows,  w 


sloDgoverlhe  shoulder  in  such  a  position  that  a  soldier 
could  with  ease  draw  out  the  arrows  when  he  wanted 
them  (Isa.  Jtlix,  2 ;  Jer.  v,  16).  There  is  nothing  in  thi 
Kble  tfl  indicate  either  its  form  or  nialerial,  or  in  whai 
way  it  was  carried.    The  quiven  of  the  Assyrians  an 


Assyrlin  'Warrior  with  Qnlnr. 


Assyrian  ChnHot  with  Qnlver. 


Ancient  EQrptlan  Archer  and  Qeiver. 
otM  and  fancirnl  designs.  They  were  worn  ttihe  btcb, 
with  the  top  between  the  shoulders  oT  the  wearer,  of 
bang  at  the  ude  of  the  chariot.    The  Egj-piian  wa^ 


Qulven  on  GrMk  Scnlplnrea. 
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rion,  on  the  other  hand,  wore  them  dung  nearly  horl- 
zontal,  drawing  out  the  anowB  from  beneath  the  arm 
(Wilkinson,  Anc  Eg^U  abridgm.  i,  354).  The  Quiver 
was  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  supported  by  a  belt 
passing  over  the  shoulder  and  across  the  breast  to  the 
opposite  side.  When  not  in  actual  use,  it  was  shifted 
behind,  or  hung  at  the  side  of  the  chariot,  like  that  of 
the  Assyrians.  See  Chariot.  Among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  the  quiver  was  principally  made  of  hide  or 
leather,  and  was  adorned  with  gold,  painting,  and 
braiding.  It  had  a  lid  (9r(2/fa),  and  was  suspended  from 
the  right  shoulder  by  a  belt  passing  over  the  breast  and 
behind  the  back.  Its  most  common  position  was  on  the 
left  hip,  and  is  so  seen  in  the  annexed  figures,  the  right* 
hand  one  representing  an  Amazon,  and  the  left-hand  an 
Asiatic  archer. 

"  Quiver"  is  also  used  figuratively  for  Aou#e,  and  ar- 
rows for  chiidren  (Psa.  cxxvii,  5).    See  Abchkb. 

Qaobdas  is  the  magic  drum  used  by  physicians 
and  sorcerers  among  the  Laplanders  to  chase  the  evil 
spirits  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
eases. It  u  covered  with  figures  of  animals  and  mys- 
terious characters,  and  embellished  with  divers  orna- 
mental appendages. 

Qaod  permittat  is,  in  the  Church  of  England,  a 
writ  granted  to  the  successor  of  a  minister  for  the  recov- 
exy  of  pasture  by  the  statute  of  Edward  I,  c  24. 

Quoin,  the  outer  angle  of  a  walL 

Quotatiozui,  Biblical.  The  verbal  citations  con- 
tained in  Scripture  are  of  three  classes :  (a)  Those  which 
the  later  writers  of  the  Old  Test,  make  from  the  earlier. 
(b)  The  quotations  made  by  Paul  from  heathen  authors 
— ^viz.  Acts  xvii,  28  from  Aratus,  Phanom,  5,  or  Cle- 
anthes,  Hymn,  ad  Jov.  5 ;  1  Cor.  xv,  88  from  Menan- 
der's  Thctit ;  and  Tit.  i,  12  from  Callimachus,  Hymn,  ad 
Jov,  8,  according  to  Theodoret,  or  Epimenides  accord- 
ing to  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  Epiphahius,  and  others.  To 
these  may  be  added  GaL  v,  23,  where  the  words  xarti 
T&v  ToiovTtav  ovK  toTt  vo^oQ  are  identical  with  the 
words  of  Aristotle,  Pol.  iii,  8  (Gill,  Notes  and  Queries^ 
V,  176).  Perhaps  also  Acts  xiv,  17  and  James  i,  17, 
from  their  rhythmical  form,  may  be  quotations,  (c) 
Those  which  the  New  Test,  contains  from  the  Old  Test. 
The  first  and  third  of  these  classes  are  the  most  impor- 
tant, and  the  only  ones  demanding  special  notice  here. 
The  following  treatment  as  to  the  former  is  based  upon 
that  in  Fairbaim's  Dictionary^  and  as  to  the  latter  upon 
the  article  in  Kitto's  Cydopadia,  with  additions  from 
other  sources. 

I.  Parallel  Pastaget  of  the  Old-  Tealamad  Scripl' 
If  ret.— The  principal  of  these  are  the  following:  Many 
sections  of  the  books  of  Chronicles  seem  to  be  quoted 
from  the  earlier  Scriptures.  The  historical  chapters  of 
the  book  of  Isaiah  (xxxvi-xxxix)  are  repeated  in  2 
Kings  xviii-xx.  The  last  chapter  of  Jeremiah  reap- 
pears i\.  2  Kings  xxiv,  xxv.  Of  Psa.  xviii  we  have  two 
copies,  one  in  2  Sam.  xxit  Compare  also  Gen.  xlvi 
with  Numb,  xxvi,  and  Ezra  ii  with  Neb.  vii.  Other 
instances  are  cited :  Hab.  ii,  14  from  Isa.  xi,  9;  Jon.  ii, 
3  from  Psa.  xlii,  8;  ii,  5  from  Psa.  Ixix,  2;  Obad.  i,  8 
from  Jer.  xlix ;  and  several  passages  in  the  later  Psalms, 
which  are  found  also  in  the  earlier.  The  reader  will  find 
a  list  of  the  variations  discovered  by  a  comparison  of 
most  of  the  foregoing  passages  in  the  notes  to  Cappelli, 
OHt.  Sac.  (i,  30-44  [ed.  1776]).  See  also  Kennicott, 
Biblia  Uebraica  (ii,  727,  etc),  and  State  of  Printed  He- 
brew Text  (pt.  i). 

The  question  to  be  determined  is.  Are  we  to  regard 
each  of  the  textual  variations  thus  brought  to  light  as 
a  blunder  to  be  corrected  in  one  or  other  of  the  parallel 
Scriptures,  or  as  a  deviation  (intentional  or  otherwise) 
on  the  part  of  the  later  writer  from  the  language  of  the 
earlier  ?  In  consideri ng  this  question  a  distinction  must 
be  made  between  two  classes  of  parallel  passages — the 
one  class  consisting  of  those  in  which  the  same  story  is 
told,  or  the  same  sentiments  expressed,  by  two  different 


writers,  and  the  later  writer  avails  himself  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  earlier,  though  it  may  be  without  any  very 
exact  or  servile  adherence  in  every  word  and  clause ; 
the  other  consisting}  of  those  in  which  a  public  or  other 
document  is  insert«l  in  two  separate  records.  It  would 
seem  that  such  variations  as  are  met  with  in  passages 
of  the  former  description  are  more  likely  to  be  designed 
and  original,  being  probably  traceable  to  the  free  use 
which  the  later  writer  made  of  the  materials  furnished 
by  the  earlier;  and  that  variations  met  with  in  passages 
of  the  latter  description  are  more  likely  to  be  blunders 
arising  from  the  negligence  of  transcribers  and  similar 
causes.  But  this  anticipation  is  only  partially  realized, 
inasmuch  as  errors  of  transcription  are  found  in  the  for- 
mer class  of  passages,  and  alterations  obviously  designed 
are  found  in  the  latter.  Let  us  illustrate  this  by  four 
examples,  two  of  each  class. 

1.  The  very  remarkable  prophecy  contmned  in  Isa. 
ii,  1-4  is  found  also  in  Mic.  iv,  1-8.  The  variations  are 
few  and  of  no  great  importance.  But,  such  as  they  are, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  text  of  either  of 
these  passages  ever  differed  from  what  it  is  now.  It  is 
of  no  consequence  in  the  present  inquiry  whether  Micah 
borrowed  from  Isaiah  or  Isaiah  from  Micah,  or  both 
from  an  older  prophet.  There  is  no  evidence  whatever 
that  the  later  writer  made  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to 
reproduce  in  every  minute  particular  the  language  of 
his  predecessor.  His  heart  was  too  full  of  the  gpreat 
thought  embodied  in  the  language  to  permit  him  to  be 
minutely  attentive  to  every  fold  of  the  dress  in  which  it 
had  been  presented.  Possibly,  also,  the  quotation  was 
made  from  memory ;  and,  if  so,  the  wonder  is  not  that 
any  varieties  of  expression  are  found  in  it,  but  that  they 
are  so  few  and  so  trivial  In  such  a  case  as  this,  there- 
fore, it  would  be  quite  unwamntable  to  correct  the  one 
passage  from  the  other.  The  text  in  both  passages  is 
accurate  and  genuine,  and  any  attempted  emendations 
with  the  view  of  bringing  the  two  passages  into  rigid 
harmony  would  certainly  be  alterations  for  the  worse, 
not  for  the  better. 

2.  The  prophecy  of  Nathan  in  2  Sam.  vii  occupies 
a  very  conspicuous  position  in  the  Old  Test.,  and,  as  we 
might  expect,  the  whole  narrative  is  repeated  in  1  Chron. 
(xvii),  not,  however,  without  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  alterations.  In  this  case,  also,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  most  of  the  alterations  are  to  be  traced  to  the  au- 
thor of  Chronicles,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  various 
readings.  As  is  usual,  the  later  writer  makes  a  free  uso 
of  the  earlier  narrative,  adapting  it  and  the  language  in 
which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  circumstances  of  his  own 
time.  Thus  he  writes  'T»V1  for  111,  prefers  D'^ff^K  to 
TV^rX^Qt  '^'nM,someames  substitutes  msbt)  for  nsb?:^, 
kingdom,  and  alters  or  omits  words  or  clauses  which  ap- 
pear to  him  obscure  or  unessential.  The  most  remark- 
able omission  is  in  ver.  18  as  compared  with  ver.  14  of 
the  narrative  in  Samuel  Compare  also  ver.  17  with 
ver.  19  of  SamueL  Still,  though  it  is  evident  that 
most  of  the  variations  between  the  two  narratives  are 
to  be  traced  to  the  design  of  the  later  author,  and 
cannot  be  regarded  as  errors  of  transcription,  we  do 
not  think  that  all  of  them  can  be  accounted  for  in  this 
way.  Two  instances  may  be  given,  in  the  one  of  which 
the  text  in  Chronicles  may  fittingly  be  corrected  by  that 
in  Samuel ;  in  the  other  the  text  in  Samuel  may  be  cor- 
rected by  that  in  Chronicles.  (1.)  In  1  Chron.  xvii,  18, 
19  we  read, "What  can  David  speak  more  to  thee ybr 
the  honor  of  thy  tervantf  Tj^2?"nK  "^^^S^-  •  •  .  For 
thy  servani'e  sake,  and  according  to  thine  own  heart 
hast  thou  done  all  this  greatness."  Not  to  mention  the 
diflicultv  in  the  construction  of  the  Hebrew  in  ver.  18, 
it  is  evident  that  the  spirit  of  the  whole  passage  is  quite 
out  of  harmony  with  the  context.  Accordingly,  on  turn- 
ing to  the  corresponding  verses  in  Samuel,  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  the  sentiment  expressed  very  different 
indeed,  the  words  being  ^  And  what  can  David  say  more 
unto  thee  ...  for  thy  iconPt  sake,  and  according  to 
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thine  own  heart,''  etc  (ret,  20,  21).  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  what  we  cannot  bat  regard  as  the  erroneous 
readings  in  Chronicles  aro  to  be  traced  to  the  similarity 
between  ^a^b  and  ^aab  in  the  former  of  the  two  verses, 

and  "^^n*!  and  y^:i:P  in  the  Utter.  It  may  be  added 
that  in  the  Septuagint  translation  of  Chronicles  the  ob- 
jectionable words  are  omitted.  (2.)  The  other  instance 
is  in  2  Sam.  vii,  28,  compared  with  1  Chron.  xvii,  21. 
In  the  former  we  read,  according  to  the  authorized 
translation,  *' What  one  nation  in  the  earth  is  like  thy 
people,  even  like  Israel,  whom  God  went  to  redeem  for 
a  people  to  himself,  and  to  make  him  a  name,  and  to  do 
for  yon  great  things  and  terrible,  for  thy  kmdf  hrfort 
thy  people  (*^a  Bp,  from  before),  which  thou  redeemedst  to 
thee  from  Egypt,  [from]  the  nations  and  their  gods?" 
The  text  of  this  verse  is  obviously  very  confused ;  and 
in  order  to  extract  from  it  some  tolerable  sense,  our 
translators  have  rendered  *^aBp  as  if  it  were  *^3S^  and 
have  inserted /7t)m,  without  any  authority,  towards  the 
close.  Kow,  without  venturing  to  affirm  that  the  text 
in  Chronicles  is  to  be  received  as  in  every  particular  the 
true  and  genuine  one,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  borrow- 
ing from  it  what  we  believe  to  be  an  important  emen- 
dation of  the  text  in  Samuel — viz.  the  substitution  of 
O^^b,  to  drive  out,  for  "]2C'^2(b  (the  words  are  very  sim- 
ilar),ybr  thy  land.    This  will  allow  us  to  give  "^SD^  its 

proper  force,  and  render  unnecessary  the  insertion  of  the 
unauthorized /rom;  the  meaning  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  verse  when  thus  corrected  being  as  follows :  '*  To 
drive  out  from  before  thy  people,  whom  thou  redeemedst 
to  thee  from  Egypt,  nations  and  their  gods." 

8.  The  two  remaining  examples  are  of  a  different 
description,  consisting  not  of  historical  or  prophetical 
passages  freely  made  use  of  by  a  later  writer,  but  of 
documents  of  which  we  have,  so  to  speak,  two  editions. 
The  first  is  David*s  noble  song  of  thanksgiving,  of  which 
two  copies  have  come  down  to  us — the  one  incorporated 
with  the  history  in  2  Sam.  xxii,  the  other  with  the 
psalm  -  book  as  Psa.  xviii.  Now,  on  comparing  these 
two  copies  of  the  same  song,  we  find  scarcely  a  single 
line  of  the  one  exactly  identical  with  the  corresponding 
line  of  the  other;  some  of  the  variations  being  of  ex- 
tremely little  importance,  others  of  greater  moment.  The 
qnestion  here  again  arises :  Uow  are  these  variations  to 
be  accounted  for?  How  comes  it  that  two  copies  of 
the  same  song,  handed  down  to  us  in  the  same  volume, 
should,  though  identical  in  the  general  sentiments  ex- 
pressed, in  the  train  of  thought,  and  in  the  order  of  the 
verses,  present  so  many  minute  differences  in  the  details 
of  the  composition  ?  On  first  thought,  we  are  disposed 
to  conclude,  somewhat  rashly,  that  all  the  variations 
must  be  regarded  as  errors  of  transcription,  and  that  in 
this  case  there  is  no  room  for  the  hypothesis  of  design 
on  the  part  of  the  author  or  editor,  inasmuch  as  we  have 
here  the  case  not  of  an  independent  author  adapting  to 
his  own  purpose  the  materials  furnished  by  previous 
writers,  but  of  a  collector  giving  insertion  to  a  document 
which,  one  would  suppose,  it  is  his  duty  to  present  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  words  of  the  original  author. 
On  comparing,  however,  the  psalm  with  the  histor)',  it 
is  evident  that  all  the  variations  cannot  be  accounted 
for  in  this  way.  For  example,  the  very  first  words  of 
the  psalm,  "  I  will  love  thee,  O  Lord,  my  strength,"  do 
not  appear  in  the  other  copy;  and  of  this  the  only  ad- 
missible explanation  plainly  is  that  the  words  in  ques- 
tion constitute  an  authorized  addition  to  the  song  in  its 
original  form,  the  addition  being  made  probably  for  the 
purpose  of  adapting  it  more  perfectly  to  liturgical  use. 
If  this  explanation  be  admitted,  it  follows  that  of  this 
song  there  have  been  transmitted  to  us  two  authorized 
editions — the  one,  which  is  inserted  in  the  history,  pre- 
senting the  song  in  its  original  form ;  the  other  present- 
ing it  in  the  slightly  altered  form  which  was  given  to  it 
when  incorporated  with  the  authorized  hymn-book  of 
the  Hebrew  nation.    In  this  way  a  considerable  num- 


ber of  the  variations  may  be  accounted  for,  bat  not,  by 
any  means,  all  of  them ;  for,  with  regard  to  many  of 
them,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  any  useful  purpose 
which  could  be  served  by  their  introduction ;  and  sev- 
eral of  them  are  just  the  sort  of  alterations  which  most 
usually  arise  from  the  mistake  of  transcribers — as,  for 
example,  the  interchange  of  letters  of  similar  form,  the' 
transposition  of  letters,  etc  (thus  for  K'^"<\  tmd  he  vom 
seen,  in  2  Sam.  xxii,  11,  we  find  in  Psa.  xviii,  11  [10] 
fctn"»1,  and  he  didfty;  and  for  inilT'l  in  2  Sam,  xxii, 
46  we  find  ^^m^^  in  Psa.  xviii,  46  [45]).  The  text  in 
Samuel  is  the  more  antique  in  form— as^  for  example,  in 
the  more  sparing  insertion  of  vowel  letters;  but  that  of 
the  Psalm  appears  to  have  been  more  carefully  pre- 
served. Thus,  there  is  little  doubt  that  for  ^12^,  in  2 
Sam.  xxii,  26,  we  ought  to  read  "131,  as  in  the  Paalm ; 
and  in  ver.  28,  TMI  of  Samuel  ought  to  be  read  tiriXI 
or  nrii(  *^3,  as  in  the  Psalm ;  and  in  the  second  clause 
also  the  reading  in  the  Psalm  is  much  to  be  preferred. 
So  in  vers.  88, 44, 47, 49.  On  the  other  hand,  in  vers.  5, 
48,  the  reading  in  Samuel  may  bo  preferred  to  that  of 
the  Psalm. 

4.  Our  last  example  is  the  Decalogue,  of  which  we 
have  two  editions,  in  Exod.  xx  and  Deut.  v,  between 
which  there  are  not  a  few  differences,  some  of  consider- 
able importance.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any 
of  these  differences  can  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
copyist ;  certainly  the  more  important  of  them  must 
be  traced  to  the  author.  They  are  principally  to  be 
found  in  the  fourth  and  tenth  commandments :  in  the 
latter,  the  two  first  clauses  are  transposed  in  Deuteron- 
omy, and  a  slight  addition  and  alteration  made;  and  in 
the  former,  the  remeTnber  of  Exodus  is  exchanged  for 
observe  in  Deuteronomy;  thy  cattle  is  expanded  into 
thine  ox  and  ihwe  ass  and  all  thy  cattle  f  and  the  "rea- 
son annexed"  in  Exodus — "For  in  six  days,"  etc— u 
entirely  omitted  in  Deuteronomy,  and  another  state- 
ment substituted  for  it — "That  thy  man-servant  and 
maid-servant  may  rest  as  well  as  thou ;  and  remember 
that  thou  wast  a  servant  in  the  land  of  Egypt,"  etc 
The  other  alterations  are  of  less  importance.  In  each 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  commandments,  the  clause  "As 
the  Lord  thy  God  hath  commanded  thee"  is  inserted  in 
Deuteronomy,  the  promise  in  the  latter  being  also  ex- 
panded by  the  addition  of  the  clause  "  that  it  may  be 
well  with  thee ;"  and  in  the  ninth,  id^  ^9  (JaUe  wit- 
ness) is  substituted  for  *^plb  "77.  Now,  there  is  not 
one  of  these  variations  which  can  be  certainly  traced 
to  the  oversight  of  a  transcriber.  It  is,  indeed,  on  first 
thought,  surprising  that  any  writer,  however  conscious 
of  the  guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  should  have  vent- 
ured to  depart,  even  in  the  minutest  particular,  from  the 
ipsissima  verba  of  a  document  which  had  been  stamped 
in  so  special  a  manner  with  the  impress  of  Heaven.  It 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  example  of  that  com- 
plete mastery  of  the  essential  over  the  accidental,  of  the 
spirit  over  the  letter,  which  distinguishes  the  entire  rev- 
elation at  once  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  New. 
But  to  explain  this  phenomenon  does  not  fall  within 
our  present  purpose.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark  that 
most  of  the  variations  are  evidently  to  be  traced  to  the 
first  composition  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  and  that 
none  of  them  can  with  any  degree  of  certainty  be  placed 
in  the  category  of  various  readings.  See  Decalogue. 
From  the  four  examples  of  parallel  passages  which 
have  been  under  review,  the  following  conclusions  have 
been  elicited :  (a,)  That  most  of  the  variations  are  to  be 
traced  to  the  author  or  editor,  and  not  to  the  copyist; 
and.  in  all  such  cases,  both  forms  of  the  passage  must  be 
preserved  as  belonging  equally  to  the  sacred  text,  (ft.) 
That,  notwithstanding,  a  considerable  number  of  varia- 
tions still  remain  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  this 
way,  but  probably  arose  through  oversight  in  transcrip- 
tion. In  such  cases  it  is  allowable  to  correct  the  more 
faulty  text  by  the  more  accurate;  but,  in  the  absence 
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of  any  external  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  the  read- 
ing  which  we  prefer,  such  corrections  roust  be  intro- 
dtued  with  caution,  and  might,  perhaps,  with  greater 
propriety  be  placed  in  the  margin  (as  was  the  practice 
with  the  ancient  Jewish  critics)  than  incorporated  with 
the  text  The  variations  of  this  class  would  have  ap- 
peared still  more  numerous  had  we  selected  our  exam- 
ples of  parallel  passages  from  those  which  are  occupied 
with  lists  of  names  or  numbers.  See  Kennicott,  Dister^ 
tation  on  the  State  of  the  Printed  Hebrew  Text,  pt.  i. 

II.  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,— 
These  form  one  of  the  outward  bonds  of  connection  be- 
tween the  two  parts  of- the  Bible.  They  are  manifold 
in  kind;  but  all  that  we  need  here  to  say  respecting 
them  may  be  summed  up  under  the  following  heads: 

1.  Sources  whence  the  Quotations  are  modk.— These 
are  two— the  Hebrew  original  and  the  Septuagint  trans- 
lation. On  comparing  the  passages,  in  order  to  appor- 
tion the  quotations  between  these  two  sources,  we  find 
that  by  far  the  larger  number  are  taken,  either  wholly 
or  chiefly,  from  the  SepL,  while  a  very  few  materially 
differ  from  both  the  Sept.  and  the  Hebrew.  The  latter 
were  probably  quoted  from  memory,  the  occasion  not 
requiring  punctilious  accuracy  in  the  citation.  For  the 
most  part,  the  deviations  from  the  text  of  the  Hebrew 
or  the  Sept.  are  not  material.  They  may  be  classed  as 
follows : 

(1.)  Changes  of  person,  number,  or  tense  in  particular 
words.  Thus,  in  Matt.  xxvi,31,  we  read,  vard^ut  rbv 
woifcrVa,  Kai  iutoKopnur^ffOtrat  rd  trpoPara  Trie  vol- 
ftvilC ;  while  the  SepL  gives  it,  Trarei^ovrdv  froifiivaj  cat 
StoffKopTw^etovraif  k.  r.  X.  (Zech.  xiii,  7)  (this  is  the 
reading  of  the  Alexandrine  Codex;  that  of  the  Vatican 
differs  considerably :  iraToXan  Toi>Q  iroifcsvac  icai  Ik- 
VTcaaart  ra  irpoPard) ;  John  xix,  36,  'Oarovv  ov  ovv 
TpiPhatTat  auToVf  for  '0<rrovv  ov  (rvvrpirpiTt  dv  ait- 
Tov,  Exod.  xii,  46 ;  1  Pet.  ii,  24,  Ov  rtf  fcwXu»wc  a&rov 
ia^Ttt  for  fiuXuin  avrov  ioBtifiev,  Isa.  liii,  5,  etc. 
Comp.  also  Matt,  xi,  10  with  MaL  iii,  1 ;  and  John  xix, 
87  with  Zech.  xii,  4. 

(2.)  Substitution  of  synonymous  words  or  phrases  for 
those  used  in  the  Sept  or  Hebrew :  e.  g.  John  xiil,  18, 
'O  Tpwywv  fUT  ifiov  Tov  dpTov,  knypev  iv  iftk  r^v 
frripvav  avroVf  for  *0  lo^iutv  aprovg  /iov  ifuydKvvtv 
iir'  iftk  irrtpviofioVf  Fta.  xl  (xii),  9.  Comp.  Heb.  viii, 
8  sq.  MatL  xii,  20,  where  OBISQ  K'^^ch'^  HSMb  (Isa. 
xlii,  8}  is  rendered  by  iiMtg  Av  hcfiaKy  c/c  vTcoc  r^v 
Kpiaiv.  Sometimes  the  words  thus  substituted  are  sy- 
nonymous with  those  for  which  they  are  used  only  his- 
toricaUy ;  as  when  Paul  (Gal.  iv,  80)  calls  Isaac  6  vioq 
Trig  iXcv^ipaCf  in  a  passage  quoted  from  Gen.  xxi,  10, 
where,  in  the  words  of  Abraham,  he  is  mentioned  by 
name  as  6  vioq  fiov  'Itradie,  Occasionally,  also,  this 
kind  of  substitution  is  effected  by  the  use  of  a  word 
describing  a  species  for  one  designating  the  genus  to 
which  it  belongs;  as  when  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  iii, 20,  substi- 
tutes the  words  rutv  ao^v  for  the  more  general  ex- 
pression, rwv  dv^piitinav,  used  in  the  passage  (Psa.  xix, 
11)  which  he  quotes;  or  as  in  Matt  xxii, 87,  where  iia- 
vota  is  put  for  "ik^,  the  special  kind  of  strength  intend- 
ed being  that  of  the  mind. 

(8.)  Words  and  phrases  transposed :  e.  g.  Rom.  x,  20, 
Evpi^v  role  ifd  fii^  i^tirovoiv,  Ift^avriQ  lytvofifiv  rolg 
ifii  fir^  impurrwoip,  for  'Efi^vriQ  iyetni9riv  toXq  ifik 
firi  iirtpun-Ciffiv,  evpil^v  rote  ifu  fu)  Xtfrovmv,  laa. 
Ixv,  1,  etc.  The  Codex  Alex,  gives  this  passage  ex- 
actly as  cited  by  Paul. 

(4.)  Words  and  clauses  interpolated  or  added :  e.  g. 
John  vi,  81,  dprov  Ik  tov  ovpavov  iSvKtv  cujtoXq  ^a- 
yeiv,  where  the  words  U  tov  and  ^yHv  are  an  ad- 
dition (comp.  Psa.  Ixxviii,  24) ;  1  Cor.  xv,  45,  'Kyivtro 
6  irptairoc  dv^piaicoQ  *Aidu  tig  ^/ifx^v  t&cav^  where 
the  words  irptSroc  and  'A  Ja/i  are  added  by  the  apos- 
tle (comp.  Gen.  ii,  7).  These  additions  are  made  some- 
times from  parallel  passages,  and  sometimes  of  the  writ- 
er's own  device,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  mean- 


ing of  the  passage  clearer,  or  connecting  it  more  readily 
with  the  preceding  or  subsequent  context 

(6.)  Words  omitted  and  passages  abridged:  e.  g. 
Matt  iv,  6,  ToXg  dyyikoig  aitrov  ivreXccrac  wtpi  oov, 
Kai  iiri  xcif>wy  dpovoi  <n,fifiirort  vpooKoyl^  vpbg  Xi- 
^ov  TOV  voia  90V,  for  roTc  dyytkoig  airrov  IvrcXctrac 
wcpi  ffoD,  TOV  iia^v\dX/ai  <rc  iv  irdaaig  Talg  oSoig  oov  * 
liri  x^ipStv  dpovoi  oi,  /irivoTe  vpooKml/yg  Trpbg  Xibov 
r.  ir.  9.,  Psa.  xc,  11, 12.  Comp.  also  Matt  xxii,  24  with 
Deut  XXV,  5 ;  Rom.  ix,  27,  28  with  Isa.  x,  22, 23 ;  HeK 
iv,  4  with  Gen.  ii,  8,  etc 

(6.)  Passages  panpbrastically  rendered,  or  the  gen- 
eral sense  only  given :  e.  g.  Rom.  ix,  25,  where  we  have 
a  paraphrastic  rendering  of  Hos.  ii,  28;  Rom.  x,  6  sq.,  a 
free  rendering  of  Deut  xxx,  12  sq. ;  1  Cor.  i,  81,  where 
the  general  sense  of  Jer.  ix,  24  is  given;  comp.  also  1 
Pet  ii,  22  with  laa.  Ux,  9. 

(7.)  Several  passages  quoted  together,  so  as  to  form 
one  connected  sense :  e.  g.  in  2  Cor.  vi,  16-18  we  have  a 
passage  made  up  of  no  less  than  three  different  pas- 
sages— Lev.  xxvi,  11 ;  Isa.  Iii,  1 1 ;  Jer.  xxxi,  1.  Comp. 
also  Mark  i,  2, 8,  where  Mai.  iii,  1  and  laa.  xl,  8  are  com- 
bined ;  also  Rom.  xi,  8,  where  Isa.  xxix,  10  and  Deut 
xxix,  4  are  strangely  mixed  together. 

(8.)  Several  of  these  species  of  deviations  combined 
together:  e.  g.  Rom.  ii,  24,  rd  ydp  ovofia  tov  Orov  ^t' 
Vfcac  pKaopifUiToi  iv  ToTg  &vioi,  for  It  iffidg  Sid 
vavri^  TO  ovofid  fiov  pKaa^tifuiTai  Iv  roig  ^vi(r\M 
Here  we  have  the  substitution  of  tov  Oeou  for  fiov,  and 
the  omission  of  iid  iravTog.  Comp.  also  Rom.  xi,  8 
with  1  Kings  xix,  14,  for  an  instance  of  the  combina- 
tion of  omission,  substitution,  and  transposition. 

(9.)  Passages  rather  indicated,  or  hinted  at,  than 
formally  quoted :  e.  g.  £ph.  v,  14,  'Eyupm  6  KadtvSnw, 
Kai  dvdxrra  Ik  tAv  viKpwv,  Kai  ivi^voit  ooi  6  XpioTog. 
The  difficulty  of  assigning  this  quotation  to  any  pas- 
sage in  the  Old  Test  has  been  felt  by  all  interpreters, 
and  various  theories  have  been  proposed  for  the  sake  of 
removing  it  The  most  probable,  however,  seems  that 
which  regards  these  words  as  formed  upon  Isa.  Ix,  1-8, 
and  the  passage  as  rather  hinted  at  than  quoted. 
Comp.  also  Heb.  xiii,  15  with  Hos.  xiv,  2.  To  this  head 
may  be  also  referred  John  vii,  88,  where  no  particular 
passage  is  quoted,  but  such  passages  as  Isa.  xliv,  8 ;  Iv, 
1 ;  Iviii,  11 ;  Zech.  xiv,  8 ;  xiii,  1,  are  alluded  to. 

In  the  quotations  of  all  kinds  from  the  Old  Test  in 
the  New  we  find  a  continual  variation  from  the  letter 
of  the  older  Scriptures.  To  this  variation  four  causes 
may  be  specified  as  having  contributed : 

First.  All  the  New-Test  writers  quoted  from  the 
Sept — correcting  it,  indeed,  more  or  less,  by  the  Hebrew, 
especially  when  it  was  needful  for  their  purpose ;  occa- 
sionally deserting  it  altogether ;  still  abiding  by  it  to  so 
large  an  extent  as  to  show  that  it  was  the  primary 
source  whence  their  quotations  were  drawn.  Their  use 
of  it  may  be  best  illustrated  by  the  corresponding  use 
of  our  liturgical  version  of  the  Psalms — a  use  founded 
on  love  as  well  as  on  habit,  but  which,  nevertheless,  we 
forego  when  it  becomes  important  that  we  should  fol- 
low the  more  accurate  rendering.  Consequently,  when 
the  errors  involved  in  the  JSept  version  do  not  interfere 
with  the  purpose  which  the  New-Test  writer  had  in 
view,  they  are  frequently  allowed  to  remain  in  his  quo- 
tation (see  Matt  xv,  9  [a  record  of  our  Lord's  words] ; 
Luke  iv,  18 ;  Acts  xiii,  41 ;  xv,  17 ;  Rom.  xv,  10 ;  2  Cor. 
iv,  18 ;  Heb.  viii,  9 ;  x,  5 ;  xi,  21).  The  current  of 
apostolic  thought,  too,  is  frequently  dictated  by  words 
of  the  Sept,  which  differ  much  from  the  Hebrew  (see 
Rom.  ii,  24;  1  Cor.  xv,  55 ;  2  Ck>r.  ix,  7 ;  Heb.  xiii,  15). 
Or  even  an  absolute  interpolation  of  the  Sept  is  quoted 
(Heb.  i,  6  [Deut  xxxii,  43]).  On  the  other  hand,  in 
Matt  xxi,  5 ;  1  Cor.  iii,  19,  the  Sept  is  corrected  by  the 
Hebrew ;  so,  too,  in  Matt  ix,  18 ;  Luke  xxii,  87,  there  is 
an  effort  to  preserve  an  expressiveness  of  the  Hebrew 
which  the  Sept  had  lost:  and  in  Matt  iv,  15, 16 ;  John 
xix,  37 ;  1  Cor.  xv,  54,  the- Sept  disappears  altogether. 
In  Rom.  ix,  83  we  have  a  quotation  from  the  Sept  com- 
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bined  with  another  from  the  Hebrew.  In  Mark  zii, 
80 ;  Lake  x,  27 ;  Rom.  xii,  19,  the  Sept.  and  Hebrew  are 
superadded  the  one  upon  the  other.  In  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  which  in  this  respect  stands  alone,  the 
Sept.  is  uniformly  followed ;  except  in  the  one  remark- 
able quotation  (Heb.  x,  80),  which,  according  neither 
with  the  Hebrew  nor  the  Sept.,  was  probably  derived 
from  the  last-named  passage  (Rom.  xii,  19),  wherewith 
it  exactly  coincides,  l^he  quotation  in  1  Cor.  ii,  9 
aeems  to  have  been  derived,  not  directly  from  the  Old 
Test.,  but  rather  from  a  Christian  liturgy  or  other  docu- 
ment into  which  the  language  of  Isa.  Ixiv,  4  had  been 
transferred. 

Secondly,  The  New-Test,  writers  must  have  frequent- 
ly quoted  from  memory.  The  Old  Test  had  been  deep- 
ly instilled  into  their  minds,  ready  for  service  whenever 
needed ;  and  the  fulfilment  of  its  predictions,  which  they 
witnessed,  made  its  utterances  rise  up  in  life  before  them 
(comp.  John  ii,  17, 22).  It  was  of  the  very  essence  of 
such  a  living  use  of  Old-Test.  Scripture  that  their  quo- 
tations of  it  should  not  of  necessity  be  verbally  exact 

Thirdly.  Combined  with  this  there  was  an  alteration 
of  conscious  or  nnoonscious  design.  Sometimes  the  ob- 
ject of  this  was  to  obtain  increased  force ;  hence  the 
variation  from  the  original  in  the  form  of  the  divine 
oath  (Rom.  xiv,  11) ;  or  the  result  **  I  quake"  substi- 
tuted for  the  cause  (Heb.  xii,  21) ;  or  the  insertion  of 
rhetorical  words  to  bring  out  the  emphasis  (HeK  xii, 
26) ;  or  the  change  of  person  to  show  that  what  men 
perpetrated  had  its  root  in  God's  determinate  counsel 
(Matt  xxvi,  31).  Sometimes  an  Old-Test  passage  is 
abridged,  and  in  the  abridgment  so  adjusted,  by  a  little 
alteration,  as  to  present  an  aspect  of  completeness  and 
yet  omit  what  is  foreign  to  the  immediate  purpose  (Acts 
i,  20 ;  1  Cor.  i,  81).  At  other  times  a  passage  is  en- 
larged by  the  incorporation  of  a  passage  from  another 
source.  Thus  in  Luke  iv,  18, 19,  although  the  contents 
are  professedly  those  read  by  our  Lord  from  Isa.  Ixi,  we 
have  the  words  "^  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised," 
introduced  from  Isa.  Iviii,  6  (Sept) ;  similarly  in  Rom. 
xi,  8,  Deut.  xxix,  4  is  combined  with  Isa.  xxix,  10.  In 
some  cases  still  greater  liberty  of  alteration  is  assumed. 
In  Rom.  X,  11  the  word  irac  is  introduced  into  Isa. 
xxviii,  16,  to  show  that  that  is  uttered  of  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile alike.  In  Rom.  xi,  26, 27,  the  "  to  Zion"  of  Isa.  lix, 
20  (Sept  cVcJcev  Scwv)  is  repUced  by  *'  out  of  Sion" 
(suggested  by  Isa.  ii,  8) ;  to  Zion  the  Redeemer  had  al- 
ready come ;  from  Zion,  the  Christian  Church,  his  law 
was  to  go  forth;  or  even  from  the  literal  Jerusalem 
(oomp.  Luke  xxiv,  47 ;  Rom.  xv,  19),  for  till  she  was  de- 
stroyed the  type  was  still  in  a  measure  kept  up.  In 
Matt  viii,  17  the  words  of  Isa.  liii,  4  are  adapted  to  the 
divine  removal  of  disease,  the  outward  token  and  wit- 
ness of  that  sin  which  Christ  was  eventually  to  remove 
by  his  death,  thereby  fulfilling  the  prophecy  more  com- 
pletely. For  other,  though  less  striking,  instances  of 
variation  see  1  Cor.  xiv,  21 ;  1  Pet  iii,  15.  In  some 
places,  again,  the  actual  words  of  the  original  are  taken 
up,  but  employed  with  a  new  meaning ;  thus  the  hpx^ 
fuvoct  which  in  Hab.  ii,  8  merely  quidified  the  verb,  is 
in  Heb.  x,  37  made  the  subject  to  it 

Fourthly,  Still  more  remarkable  than  any  alteration 
in  the  quotation  itself  is  the  circumstance  that  in  Matt 
xxvii,  9  Jeremiah  should  be  named  as  the  author  of  a 
prophecy  really  delivered  by  Zechariah ;  the  reason  be- 
ing, as  has  been  well  shown  by  Ilengstenberg  in  his 
Chrittology,  that  the  prophecy  is  based  upon  that  in 
Jer.  xviii,  xix,  and  that  without  a  reference  to  this 
original  source  the  most  essential  features  of  the  fulfil- 
ment of  Zechariah's  prophecy  would  be  misunderstood. 
The  case  is,  indeed,  not  entirely  unique;  for  in  the 
Greek  of  Mark  i,  2, 3,  where  Mai.  iii,  1  is  combined  with 
Isa.  xl,  8,  the  name  of  Isaiah  alone  is  mentioned ;  it  was 
on  his  prophecy  that  that  of  Malachi  partly  depended. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  Matt  ii,  28 ;  John  vi,  46,  the  com- 
prehensive mention  of  the  prophets  indicates  a  refer- 
ence not  only  to  the  passages  more  particularly  con- 


templated, Isa.  xi,  1 ;  liv,  18,  but  also  to  the  general 
tenor  of  what  had  been  elsewhere  prophetically  uttered. 
See  Xazabenb.  On  John  vii,  38  it  may  suffice  here  to 
remark  that  perhaps  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty 
is  to  regard  our  Lord  as  not  making  any  direct  quota- 
tion firom  any  part  of  the  Old  Test,  but  as  only  referring 
in  metaphorical  language,  suited  to  the  strain  of  his 
previous  address  (comp.  ver.  87),  to  a  fact  which  io 
plainer  style  is  unquestionably  announced  in  the  ancient 
prophecies,  viz.  the  abundant  possession  of  divine 
knowledge  by  those  who  should  live  under  the  Mes- 
siah's reign.  The  passage  James  iv,  5  lb  beset  with  dif- 
ficulty. Not  only  is  there  doubt  as  to  what "  Scripture** 
is  cited,  but  much  obscurity  hangs  over  the  meaning  of 
the  words  themselves  so  adduced.  We  cannot  enter 
into  the  details  of  the  investigation.  Referring  for 
these  to  Hnther's  note  on  the  passage  in  Meyer's  Com-' 
mentary  pt  16,  the  substance  of  which  is  given  by  dean 
Alford  in  his  notes,  we  content  ourselves  here  with  say- 
ing that  some  interpreten  undentand  irvtvfta  of  the 
human  spirit,  and  translate,  **  the  spirit  [temper,  feeling 
of  mind]  which  dwells  in  us  lusts  to  envy  [covetous- 
ness] ;"  while  othen  understand  it  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
or  the  Spirit  implanted  in  the  soul  by  God,  and  trans- 
late, either,  ^  llie  Spirit  which  dwelleth  in  us  lusts  [de- 
sires, inclines]  against  envy ;"  or,  ^  The  Spirit  which  he 
[God]  hath  placed  in  us  jealously  desireth  [us  for  him- 
self]." In  neither  case  can  the  statement  be  referred  to 
any  single  passage  in  the  Old  Test ;  but  if  the  last  ren- 
dering be  adopted,  the  writer  may  be  supposed  to  refer 
generally  to  those  parts  of  the  Old  Test  in  which  God 
is  represented  as  dwelling  in  his  people  (Numb,  xxxv, 
84 ;  £zek.  xxxvi,  27),  and  as  desiring  them  with  a  jeal- 
ous affection  (Deut  xxxii,  10  sq.).  This  is  far  from  sat- 
isfactory, but  it  seems  the  best  solution  that  has  been 
offered. 

2.  Mode  in  tcAicft  QuoUxtumM  from  the  Old  Test,  in  the 
New  Test,  are  introduced, — For  this  purpose  certain  for- 
mulas are  employed,  of  which  the  following  is  a  list : 
Kada»c  o'  Ovrca  ytypatrrai^  JIuq  yiypatrraiy  'Exrrt  -yc- 
ypaftfuvoVf  *0  \oyog  6  yiypafi/iivo^t  Kard  rd  yeypait- 
fiivovt  'Eppk^,  Ka^wQ  cipiyrai,  KariSt  rb  itprfftiVOVf  H 
ypafjf^  line  or  Xiycc,  or  simply  Atyn  (sup.  OetSc  veL 
wpoipfiTTii:),  TlEpuxn  iv  rg  rpo^y,  'O  vouoq  Acycv, 
tidptiKt  dk  nCt  BXeircre  to  tipiifUvoVf  Oifoivort  ivk- 
YVbiTf,  KaButQ  iXoXijffc,  Tore  iTrXripw^  if  ypa^^ 
Iva  (joiruiQ)  vXripuBy  {nXHut^y)  rb  pi^cv  (ii  ypafii), 
Surenhusius  is  of  opinion,  and  labors  to  prove,  that  by 
attending  to  the  force  of  these  different  formulss  we 
may  ascertain  with  what  intent  the  words  they  respec- 
tively introduce  are  quoted,  as  each  formula,  he  asserts, 
involves  a  different  meaning  (Prttf,  in  Bib.  Catall,),  A 
fatal  objection,  however,  to  this  opinion  is  that  we  find 
the  very  tame  quotaliont,  expressed  in  the  same  words 
and  brought  to  prove  the  very  same  points,  introduced 
by  different  formula  in  different  Gospels  (Home,  Introd, 
ii,  339).  At  the  same  time,  there  are  obviously  two 
classes  of  these  formulte,  the  difference  between  which 
is  distinctly  marked  by  the  circumstance  that,  while 
some  of  them  merely  express  the  fact  that  what  follows 
is  a  quotation,  others  of  them  intimate  the  existence  of 
a  material  relation  between  the  passage  quoted  and  the 
subject  of  which  the  writer  quoting  it  is  treating^  Thus^ 
when  it  is  simply  said,  *'The  Scripture  saith,"  nothing 
more  is  necessaHfy  implied  than  that  what  follows  is 
taken  from  the  Old  Test;  but  when  it  is  said, *< Then 
was  the  Scripture  fulfilled  which  saith,"  or  ^  This  was 
done  that  the  Scriptures  might  be  fulfilled,"  we  immedi- 
ately pereeive  that  the  writer  would  intimate  a  real 
connection  of  some  sort  between  the  event  he  is  record- 
ing and  the  statement  with  which  he  compares  it  in 
the  passage  quoted.  We  may  therefore  so  far  adopt 
the  hypothesis  of  Surenhusius  as  to  admit  a  distinction 
between  these  two  classes,  and  expect  to  find  in  the  pas- 
sages introduced  by  the  latter  of  them  something  more 
than  a  mere  verbal  quotation.    See  Fulfil. 

Besides  the  quotations  introduced  by  these  fonnnk^ 
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there  are  a  considerable  namber  scattered  through  the 
writings  of  the  apostles  which  are  inserted  in  the  train 
of  their  own  remarks  without  any  announcement  what- 
ever of  their  being  cited  from  others.  To  the  cursory 
leader  the  passages  thus  quoted  appear  to  form  a  part 
of  the  apostle's  own  words,  and  it  is  only  by  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  Old-Test.  Scriptures,  and  a  care- 
ful comparison  of  these  with  those  of  the  New  Test, 
that  the  fact  of  their  being  quotations  can  be  detected. 
In  the  common  version  every  trace  of  quotation  is  in 
many  of  these  passages  lost,  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  writer  has  closely  followed  the  Sept.,  while  our  ver- 
sion of  the  Old  TesL  is  made  from  the  Hebrew.  Thus, 
for  instance,  in  2  Cor.  viii,  21,  Paul  says,  irpovoovfuvot 
coXd  ov  fiovov  Iv^irtov  Kvpiov,  liXXd  Kai  Iviatrtov 
iv^ptainav,  which,  with  a  change  in  the  mood  of  the 
verb,  is  a  verbatim  citation  of  the  SepL  version  of  Prov. 
iii,  4.  Hardly  any  trace  of  this,  however,  appears  in 
the  common  version,  where  the  one  passage  reads, 
"  Providing  for  honest  things  not  only  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord,  but  also  in  the  sight  of  men ;"  and  the  other, 
''So  Shalt  thou  find  favor  and  good  understanding  in 
the  sight  of  God  and  man."  So,  also^  in  1  Pet.  iv,  18, 
the  apostle  quotes  word  for  word  from  the  Sept  ver- 
sion of  Prov.  xi,  81  the  clause  ti  6  StKcuo^  /ioXic  ffw^e- 
raii  6  Atnfi^Q  lud  afioprhAdc  wov  ^avtirat ;  a  quo- 
tation which  we  should  in  vain  endeavor  to  trace  in 
the  common  version  of  the  Proverbs,  where  the  pas- 
sage in  question  is  rendered,  "  Behold,  the  righteous 
shall  be  recompensed  in  the  earth;  much  more  the 
wicked  and  the  sinner."  Such  quotations  evidently 
show  how  much  the  minds  of  the  New-Test,  writers 
were  imbued  with  the  sentiments  and  expressions  of 
the  Old  Test,  as  exhibited  in  the  Alexandrine  ver* 
sion. 

8.  Purposes  for  which  these  Quoiations  are  uAroduced, 
— These,  sa  appears  from  an  examination  of  the  pas- 
sages, are  as  follows : 

(1.)  For  the  explanation  or  proof  of  some  doctrinal 
position.  Thus  Paul,  for  the  sake  of  explaining  and 
confirming  his  doctrine  of  the  efficacy  of  faith,  quotes 
repeatedly  from  Hab.  ii,  4  the  sentence  **  The  just  shall 
live  by  faith."  So,  also,  in  order  to  prove  that  mere 
natural  descent  from  Abraham  did  not  of  itself  entitle 
any  one  to  the  divine  favor,  the  same  apostle  quotes 
the  terms  of  God's  promise  to  Abraham,  in  which  he 
expressly  declares  that  in  Isaac  alone,  of  all  Abraham's 
family,  was  the  seed  of  Abraham — ^l  e.  the  spiritual  Is- 
rael— ^to  be  called  or  chosen.  Comp.  also  Kom.  iv,  7, 8 ; 
ix,  12, 13, 15, 17, 20, 21 ;  xii,  19, 20 ;  xiv,  10, 11,  etc.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  passages  thus  adduced  are  al- 
most always  found  in  writings  addressed  to  Jews,  and 
are  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  containing  aryumeiUa  e 
concessis.  They  are  always  applied,  if  not  in  the  words, 
at  least  in  the  sense,  of  the  original  from  which  they  are 
taken. 

(2.)  For  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  appUcaUon  of 
the  passage  ^oied  to  some  statement  or  description  in  the 
context  into  which  it  is  introduced.  From  the  circum- 
stance that  several  of  the  passages  thus  adduced  are,  in 
the  phraseology  of  the  New  Test.,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
the  Rabbinical  writings,  said  to  be  **  fulfiUed,"  it  has 
been  hastily  inferred  by  some  that  they  are  all  to  be  re- 
garded as  designed  prophecies  of  the  events  to  which 
they  are  applied.  For  this  opinion,  however,  no  ade- 
quate support  seems  to  be  afforded  by  the  phrase  in 
question.  The  general  idea  attached  to  the  verb  wXi;- 
pota  is  that  of  filling  up  to  its  full  capacity  anything  of 
which  it  is  predicated.  Thus  the  Jews  are  said  by 
Christ  to  have  filled  up  the  measure  {nrXripwran  to 
fUrpov)  of  their  fathers  (Matt,  xxiii,  82).  The  phrase 
in  question  consequently  is  susceptible  of  application  to 
whatever  is  thought  of  as  supplying  the  complement  of 
any  given  capacity,  and  that  whether  it  is  used  in  a  lit- 
eral or  tropical  sense.  Hence  it  is  appropriately  used 
in  the  New  Test  with  respect  to  passages  quoted  from 
the  Old  Test  in  the  following  cases : 


First.  When  it  announces  the  accomplishment  of  a 
prophecy  contained  in  the  words  quoted.  As  the  predic- 
tion is  a  mere  empty  declarati<xi,  as  it  were,  until  the  fact 
predicted  has  occurred ;  so  that  fact,  by  giving  mean- 
ing and  force  to  the  prediction,  is  viewed  as  its  comple- 
ment or  filling  up.  Thus,  the  New-Test  writers,  in  re- 
cording the  facts  of  our  Lord's  history,  when  they  come 
to  any  which  formed  the  subject  of  ancient  prophecy, 
whether  explicit  or  typical,  direct  the  attention  of  their 
readers  to  the  droumstance  by  adducing  the  prediction 
and  intimating  itA  fulJilmerU  in  the  fact  they  have  re- 
corded. 

Secondly.  When  it  introduces  some  description  or 
statement  which  affords  a  parallel  to  what  the  writer 
has  been  saying.  Such  a  description  being  regarded  as 
involving  a  fact  of  general  applicability  to  the  human 
race,  or  to  certain  portions  of  it,  is  thought  of  as  being, 
so  to  speak,  in  a  state  of  deficiency  until  the  measure  of 
its  applicability  has  been  filled  up.  Each  new  case, 
therefore,  which  affords  a  parallel  to  that  to  which  the 
description  was  originally  applied  goes  so  far  to  supply 
this  deficiency  by  affording  another  instance  in  which 
the  description  holds;  and  hence  the  New-Test  writers 
are  in  the  habit  of  quoting  such  descriptions  as  having 
been  fulfilled  in  the  cases  to  which  they  are  applied  by 
them.  Thus  a  passage  from  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah, 
in  which  a  description  is  given  of  the  desolation  caused 
by  the  divine  judgments  upon  the  Jews,  under  the 
beautiful  personification  of  Rachel  rising  from  the  dead 
looking  in  vain  for  her  children,  and  refusing  to  be  com- 
forted because  they  are  not,  is  adduced  by  Matthew  (ii, 
17, 18)  as  fulfilled  in  the  sorrow  which  was  produced  by 
the  massacre  of  the  babes  in  Bethlehem  bv  order  of 

m 

Herod.  No  person  who  studies  the  context  of  the  pas- 
sage as  it  occurs  in  the  Old  Test  can  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment that  it  contains  n prediction  of  the  cruelties  which 
were  perpetrated  on  the  occasion  related  by  the  evan- 
gelist The  sole  purport  of  the  quotetion  seems  to  be 
to  intimate,  as  bishop  Kidder  remarks,  that  "such  an- 
other scene  of  sorrow  appeared  then  (upon  the  murder 
of  the  innocents)  as  was  that  which  Jeremy  mentions 
upon  another  sad  occasion"  {Demonstration  of  the  Mes- 
situ,  pt  ii,  p.  215).  See,  also,  Sykes,  Essay  on  the  Truth 
of  the  Christian  Seligiott,etc.,  p.217,218;  Blaney,  eui/oc;; 
Henderson,  ad  loc,  and  On  Hos.  tt,  1 ;  De  Wette,  On  Matt, 
iif  17, 18 ;  and  Marsh's  Notes  to  MichaliSj  i,  478.  Comp. 
Matt  XV,  7, 8,  with  Isa.  xxix,  18 ;  Matt  xiii,  14  with 
Acts  xxviii,  26  and  Isa.  vi,  9,  etc 

It  appears,  then,  that  even  when  a  quotation  is  intro- 
duced by  a  part  of  the  verb  vXrfpout,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  containing  a 
prophecy.  This  is  true  as  well  of  the  conditional  for- 
mula 'iva  (oTnot)  frXnipw^f  as  of  the  more  direct  ron 
IvXfip^itBfl,  for  these  partides,  as  used  in  the  New  Test, 
frequently  express  nothing  more  than  that  occasion  is 
given  for  a  particular  action  or  remark. 

Besides  the  passages  introduced  m  fulfilled,  there  are 
others  referable  to  the  same  general  head,  which  are  in- 
troduced by  others  of  the  formuks  above  mentioned. 
Of  these,  some  belong  to  both  the  classes  just  described 
-^prophecies  of  which  the  New  Test  announces  the  ful- 
filment, and  general  descriptions  to  which  something 
parallel  is  brought  forward.  Another  class  consists  of 
moral  and  religious  maxims,  which  are  adduced  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  stete  of  things  of  which  the  writer  or 
speaker  is  discoursing,  and  which,  though  not  said  to  be 
fulfilled  thereby,  are  quoted  under  essentially  the  same 
idea.  Such  sentences  embody,  as  it  were,  certain  laws 
of  human  nature  and  conduct,  certain  general  facts  in 
the  human  economy,  of  which  we  are  to  expect  the 
verification  wherever  the  necessary  conditions  are  ex- 
emplified. Like  the  laws  of  physical  science,  therefore, 
they  are  dependent  for  their  verification  upon  the  ex- 
amination of  the  phenomena  appropriate  to  that  region 
to  which  they  belong ;  and  as  no  law  of  science  can  be 
said  to  lie  absolutely  beyond  the  possibility  of  refuta- 
tion until  every  one  of  the  phenomena  which  it  em- 
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braces  has  been  examined  and  been  foond  to  support  it, 
every  experiment  or  occurrence  that  favors  it  may  be 
said  to  fill  up  what  is  wanting  to  its  perfect  and  unde- 
niable certainty.  Hence  the  New-Test,  writers,  in  re- 
cording events  or  describing  characters  which  accord 
with  and  so  exemplify  the  truth  of  the  moral  maxims 
of  the  Old  Test,  speak  of  these  as  if  they  had  contained 
actual  pre-inttmations  of  the  occurrence  to  which  they 
are  applied.  They  contain,  in  fact,  the  norm,  or  rule,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  matter  in  question  has  occurred. 

The  usage  of  the  New-Test,  writers  in  the  cases  we 
have  been  considering  is  illustrated  by  that  of  the  Rab- 
binical writers  in  their  quotations  from  the  Old  Test, 
as  Surenhusius  has  largely  shown  in  his  work  upon  this 
subject  (Bi/SXoc  KaraXXay^c*  etc,  lib.  i;  see,  also, 
Wiihner,  A  niiquitaies  Hebraarum,  i,  527  sq.).  Instances 
have  also  been  adduced  of  a  similar  usage  by  the  clas- 
sical and  ecclesiastical  writers.  Thus,  i£lian  introduces 
Diogenes  Sinopensis  as  saying  that  "  he  fulJUUd  and 
endured  the  curses  out  of  the  tragedy"  (ore  avrbg 
iKtrXiipot  Kai  ifvofuvii  rdc  Ik  tijq  rpaywiiaQ  itp&i)* 
Olympiodorus  says  of  Plato  that  ^  a  swarm  of  bees 
made  honey  on  his  lips,  that  it  might  become  true  con- 
cerning him,  *And  from  his  tongue  flowed  a  strain 
sweeter  than  honey,'*'  which  is  what  Homer  says  of 
Nestor.  Epiphanius  sa3rs  of  Ebion,  **  But  in  him  ieful- 
JiUed  that  which  is  written ;  I  had  nearly  been  in  all 
mischief,  between  the  Church  and  the  Synagogue"  (oAX' 
iv  avTi^  irkfUpovToi  rb  yiYpannivov,  ic.  r.  X.  [Hm-etis 
JEbioH.  c  i]).  So,  also,  the  Latin  impkre  is  used  by 
Jerome:  *'  Qeterum  Socraticum  illud  impietur  in  nobis, 
Hoc  tantulum  scio,  quod  nescio"  (Ep,  103  ad  Paului), 
Gomp.  Clem.  Rom.  Ep,  1  ad  Cor,  sec  8. 

Thirdly,  The  New-Test  writers  make  quotations  from 
the  Old,  for  the  purpose  of  clothing  their  awn  ideas  in 
language  ahreadg  familiar  to  their  readert,  or  attractiee 
from  iU  beauty,  force,  or  dignify.  The  writings  of  the 
Old  Test  were  the  great  classics  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
venerable  at  once  for  their  literary  value  and  their  di- 
vine authority.  In  these  the  youth  of  Judaea  were 
carefully  instructed  from  their  earliest  years,  and  with 
their  words  all  their  religious  thoughts  and  feelings 
were  identified.  Hence  it  was  natural,  and  nearly  un- 
avoidable, that  in  discourung  of  religious  subjects  they 
should  express  their  thoughts  in  language  borrowed 
from  the  books  which  had  formed  the  almost  exclusive 
objects  of  their  study.  Such  quotations  are  made  for 
merely  literary  purposes— for  ornament  of  style,  for  vig- 
or of  expression,  for  felicity  of  allusion,  or  for  impres- 
siveness  of  statement  The  passages  thus  incorporated 
with  the  writcr*s  own  thoughts  and  words  are  not  ap- 
pealed to  as  proving  what  he  says  or  as  applying  to 
any  circumstance  to  which  he  refers ;  their  sole  use  ap- 
pears to  be  to  express  in  appropriate  language  his  own 
thoughts.  Thus  when  Paul,  after  dissuading  the  Ro- 
man Christians  from  the  indulgence  of  vindictiveness, 
adds,  in  the  words  of  Solomon  (Prov.  xxv,  21,  22), 
"Therefore,  if  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him;  if  he 
thirst,  give  him  drink,  for  in  so  doing  thou  shalt  heap 
coals  of  fire  upon  his  head,"  the  quotation  evidently 
serves  no  other  purpose  than  to  express,  in  language  of 
an  appropriate  and  impressive  kind,  the  duty  which  the 
apostle  would  enjoin,  and  which  would  have  been  equal- 
ly intelligible  and  equally  binding  if  expressed  in  his 
own  words  as  when  uttered  in  those  of  the  inspired 
author  of  the  Proverbs.  On  what  other  principle, 
moreover,  are  we  to  account  for  the  quotation  made  by 
Paul,  in  Rom.  x,  18,  from  the  19th  Psalm,  where,  in 
speaking  of  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Jews, 
he  says,  **  But  I  say,  have  they  not  heard  ?  Yes,  verily, 
their  sound  went  into  all  the  earth,  and  their  words  into 
the  end  of  the  world" — a  passage  originally  applied  by 
the  Psalmist  to  the  heavenly  bodies?  To  insist  upon 
regarding  this  as  a  prediction  of  the  diffusion  of  the 
Ckopel,  or  as  furnishing  even  a  parallel  to  it,  is  surely  to 
sacrifice  reason  and  common-sense  to  prejudice  or  some 
fnrorite  theor\'. 


It  has  appeared  to  some  that  the  hypothesis  of  an  ao> 
commodalion  of  words  originally  used  of  one  thing  to 
designate  another  is  inconsistent  with  due  reverence  to 
the  divine  Word.  But  wherein  does  the  alleged  irrev- 
erence of  such  a  practice  lie  ?  To  employ  the  words  oi 
Scripture  to  express  low  and  unworthy  ideas,  or  for  the 
sake  of  giving  point  to  mere  worldly  reasonings,  is  to 
use  them  Irreverently ;  but  to  use  them  to  convey  ideas 
as  elevated  as  those  originally  attached  to  them,  if  not 
more  so  (which  is  the  case,  e.  g.,  in  Rom.  x,  18),  has  but 
little  appearance  of  treating  them  with  irreverence. 
The  only  ground  on  which  such  a  charge  could  be 
maintained  is,  that  words  once  employed  by  an  inspired 
writer  in  a  peculiar  combination  become  thenceforwanl 
sacred  to  the  expreeeion  in  that  combination  of  the  one 
idea  they  were  first  used  to  designate,  whatever  others 
they  may  be  susceptible  of  expressing.  But  who  is 
there  that  could  seriously  attempt  to  defend  such  a  po- 
sition as  this?  If  this  were  the  case,  every  qnotation 
not  made  expressly  as  authority  would  be  liable  to  cen- 
sure ;  and,  as  the  number  of  such  in  the  New  Test  is 
indisputably  considerable,  hardly  any  of  its  writers 
would  stand  clear  of  blame.    See  AcooM)iODATio2t. 

The  truth  is,  the  practice  of  making  use,  in  this  way, 
of  pre\'ious  and  popular  writers  is  one  which  was  com- 
mon not  only  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  but  which 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  common  wherever  an  established 
national  literature  exists.  In  proof  of  this  we  have 
only  to  examine  the  writings  of  the  later  classics  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  which  abound  in  quotations  direct 
and  accommodated  from  their  earlier  authors.  We  see 
the  same  course  pursued  by  the  Rabbinical  writers  to- 
wards the  Old  Test  and  by  the  Cliristian  fathers  towards 
both  the  Old  Test  and  the  New  Test,  as  well  as  towaxds 
the  profane  classics.  Indeed,  such  quotations  form  so 
apt  and  natural  an  ornament  of  style  that  writers  of  all 
ages  and  countries,  where  the  means  of  doing  so  exist, 
have  availed  themselves  of  it  Why,  then,  should  we 
wonder  that  such  a  practice  should  have  been  followed 
by  the  sacred  writers,  who,  in  other  respects,  appear  to 
have  obeyed  in  the  preparation  of  their  works  the  or> 
dinary  rules  and  usages,  both  grammatical  and  rhetori- 
cal, of  literary  composition  ? 

Literature, — Surenhusius,  Bi/3Xoc  KaraXXay^Ct  *■* 
quo  secundum  Vet,  Theol,  Hdtrmorum  Formulas  allegan^ 
di  et  Modos  interprefandi  conciliantur  Jjoca  exV,in  N, 
T,  allegata  (Amst  1713, 4to) ;  Dnisius,  ParaUela  Sacra: 
h,  e,  Locorum  V.  T,  cum  Us  qua  in  N.  citantur  confuncta 
Commemoratio,  Ebraiee  et  Grace,  cum  Notis  (1616, 4to; 
published  also  in  voL  viii  of  the  CiiHci  Sacri) ;  Hoff- 
mann, Demonstratio  Evangdica  per  ipsum  Scriptura- 
rum  Consensum  ex  Oraculis  V,  T,  in  N,  aUegatis  deekt' 
rata,  edidit  T,  G,  Hegelmaier  (1773-79-81, 8  vols.4to); 
Michaelis,  Einleitung  in  die  g^tlichen  Schriften  des  N, 
Ii,Erster  Theil,  p.  223-265  (Eng.  transl.  by  Marsh,  i,  200- 
246) ;  Owen,  Modes  of  Quotation  used  by  the  Evangelical 
Writers  Explained  and  Vindicated  (1789,  4to);  Ran- 
dolph, Prophecies  and  other  Texts  cited  m  the  New  Test, 
compared  with  the  Hebrew  Original  and  with  the  Sept, 
Version  (1782, 4to) ;  Koppe,  Excursus  I  in  Ep,  ad  Ro" 
manos,  N",  T,  Koppianum  (1806),  iv,  846;  Home,  Intro- 
duction, ii,  281  (8th  ed.) ;  Davidson,  Hermeneutics,  ch. 
xi;  Gough,  New  Test,  Quotations  Collated  with  the  OH 
Test,  (Lond.  1858) ;  Alexander,  Connection  and  Harmony 
of  the  Old  and  New  Test,  (ibid.  1853,  2d  ed.);  Stier, 
Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  (Amer.  ed.)i  h  ^^  ><)• 

QUOTATIONS  op  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
Talmud.  In  order  to  understand  many  quotations 
which  arc  cited  in  the  Talmud  from  the  Scriptures,  we 
must  remember  that  the  ancient  rabbins,  in  their  collo- 
quies and  disputations,  did  not  use  a  MS.,  but  cited 
from  memory — a  mode  of  citation  often  found  in  the 
New  Test  Dr.  M.  Steinschneider,  in  his  essay  Jewish 
Literature,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber*s  AUgem.  EncycL  §  2, 
voL  xxvii,  p.  875,  makes  the  following  statement:  '^ The 
influence  of  the  Bible  on  gnomonics  in  particular  is 
shown  in  the  following  steps— (1.)  Biblical  precepts  wera 
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naed  unchanged  in  meaning  and  exprenion,  as  eenti- 
ments  or  favorite  sayings  of  particular  persons.*  (2.)  Bib- 
lical sentences,  unchanged  in  form,  were  made  by  ex- 
tending  or  contracting  their  contents  into  new  expres- 
sions of  various  truths^  which  had  elsewhere  been  clothed 
in  known  proverbs,  so  that  these  last  were  in  some  sense 
deduced  from  the  Bible.  A  wide  field  was  thus  opened 
for  the  Midrash ;  and,  finaUy,  the  words  of  the  Bible 
were  made  into  proverbs  with  an  entirely  ditferent  senscf 
(3.)  Lastly,  BibUcal  phrsses  and  ideas  were  used  more  or 
less  intentionally  in  newly  formed  sententiie,^  and  passed 
into  proverbial  forms,  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  old 
Halachah  (e.  g.  Peak,  ii,  2). 

1.  As  the  ancient  rabbins  made  the  Bible  their  study 
for  years,  we  must  not  wonder  when,  in  their  colloquies, 
they  were  able  to  quote  a  correct  Biblical  text.  And 
yet  we  must  bear  three  things  in  mind,  in  order  not  to 
have  a  misconception  of  the  matter.  To  nuike  this  in- 
telligible, we  will  quote  the  following  examples: 

(a.)  The  TtUmudiats  sometmeM  erroneoushf  attribute  a 
BibUcai  term  to  (mother  context.  Thus  we  read  in  the 
Talmud  (Pesachinij  fol  109,  col  1),  "  It  is  tvery  man*8 
duty  to  rejoice  with  his  household  on  the  feast,  for  if^is 
written,  *  And  thou  shalt  rejoice  in  thy  feast,"*  ^H^bl 
^tn  (Deut.  xvi,  14,  where  reference  is  made  to  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles).  The  Tosapboth  on  this  passage, 
however,  reads,  *' And  thou  shalt  rejoice,  thou  and  thine 
household*'  (^n'^n-1  hriK  nn^b.1).  Now  the  original 
reading  was  that  as  in  the  Toeaphoth,  which  is  found 
in  Deut.  xiv,  26,  where  the  second  tithe  is  spoken  of. 
The  rabbins,  however,  thought  that  the  reading  alluded 
to  in  the  Toaaphoth  is  found  in  the  section  which  treats 
of  the  Feast  of  Tabemades;  hence,  when  the  editors 
of  the  Talmud  found  out  the  mistake,  they  substituted 
for  the  reading  '^H'^ai  MnM  DnTSUI  that  of  nni30l 

(6.)  Sometimea  teaniences  are  quoted  in  the  Talmud  as 
BiUcal  which  art  not  found  m  the  BiUe,  In  Berakoth^ 
foL  61,  ool  1,  tfi  Jine,  we  read:  Kab  Nachman  said 
Manoah  was  an  ignorant  man  (^^'^KM  D9),  for  it  is 
written,  **  He  went  after  his  wife"  (Judg.  xiii,  11).  R. 
Nachman,  the  son  of  Isaac,  asked,  should  this  not  also 
apply  to  Elkanah,  for  it  is  written,  ''And Elkanah  went 
after  his  wife  ;*'  and  to  Elisha,  of  whom  the  Scripture 
says,  "And  he  arose  and  followed  her"  (2  Kings  iv, 
80)  ?  He  followed  her,  indeed !  Yes,  but  he  followed 
her  words  and  advice,  and  so  here  likewise  he  (Mano- 
ah) went  after  her  words  and  counsel  The  Tosaphoth 
correctly  remarks  on  what  the  Talmud  says  concerning 
Elkanah:  Unp'On  ^32  MT  piOB  T'X©  Kin  0130; 
i.  e.  "  It  is  an  error,  for  this  verse  is  not  found  in  the 
whole  Scripture." 

*  To  illnstrate  Steinschnefder's  ststement,  we  give  the 
following  example.  In  the  Talmud  {Nidda^  fol.  51,  col.  2) 
It  WAS  BiHd  in  the  school  of  R.  Ishmael,  "He  will  magnify 
the  law  and  make  it  honorable**  (Isa.  xlll,  41). 

t  In  the  Talmud  (Sabbathj  fol.  10,  col  1)  the  qnestlon 
was  raided,  how  long  tbe  Judsres  were  oblijred  to  eit  at 
court  R.  Sbesbel  answered,  "until  mid-day."  To  which 
R. Chama  said,  "Where  do  yon  find  this  In  the  Script- 
nref"  The  answer  was,  "It  is  said,  *Woe  to  thee,  O 
land,  when  thy  king  is  a  child,  and  thy  princes  eat  in  the 
morning*  (Eccles.  x,  16)."  R.  Jeremiah  once  engaged 
himself  with  R.  Sera  in  tbe  law.  When  the  time  for  the 
evening  prajer  had  already  advanced,  R.  Jeremiah  be- 
took hrmself  quickly  to  read  it.  To  this  R.  Sera  applied 
tbe  passage  (Prov.  xxviii,9),  "He  that  tnmeth  away  his 
ear  n-om  hearing  the  law,  even  his  prayer  shall  bo  aoom- 
InaUon"  (Sabbath^  fol.  19,  col.  1).  Of  IL  Tarphon  it  is  said 
that  when  some  one  told  him  something  intellectnal,  he 

used  to  say  finDI  *^irB3,  "A  knop  and  a  flower  in  one 

branch**  (Exnd.  xxv,  88) ;  but  when  tbe  tale  was  not  ac- 
cording in  his  taste,  he  used  the  words  (Gen.  xlil,  89), 
"  My  son  shall  not  go  down  with  yon*'  {BerethUh  /iodfro, 
ch.  xci). 

t  E.  g.  'p^insn  013  ']*i:9  nno  '^aa,  l  e.  "He  al- 
ready drank  for  thee  the  cnp  of  consolation**  (Bere»hith 
RabbOt  fol  SO,  etc.) ;  I  e.  to  be  comforted  over  something. 
The  phrase  "cnp  of  consolation**  Is  foond  in  Jer.  xvi,  7. 


Ibid,  fol  55,  col  2,  injuie,  we  read :  **  It  is  said  in  the 
name  of  R.  Banah,  once  I  had  a  dream,  and  I  went  to 
all  [interpreters  of  dreams— the  passage  having  refer- 
ence to  the  twenty-four  interpreters  of  dreams  said  to 
have  been  at  Jerusalem],  and  the  interpretation  of  the 
one  was  different  from  that  of  the  other,  but  all  were 
fulfilled,  to  fulfil  what  is  said :  All  dreams  go  after  the 
interpretation.  But  b  this  a  verse  of  tbe  Scripture? 
Yes,  and  according  to  R.  Eliezer,  who  said.  Whence  do 
we  know  thai  all  dreams  go  after  the  interpretation? 
For  it  is  said,  <  And  it  came  to  pass  as  he  interpreted' 
(Gen.  xli,  13)." 

In  the  Talmud  {Pesachim,  fol  56,  col  1)  it  is  said 
that  Jacob,  before  his  death,  cited  the  words  DO  '^I'^a 
iyi  Obirb  tniaba  liaa;  l  e.  "blessed  be  the  gtori- 
ous  name  of  his  kingdom  for  ever  and  ever."  But  such 
a  quotation  is  nowhere  found  in  the  Scriptures. 

In  Yomoj  fol  85,  col.  2,  and  Berabothy  fol  62,  col  2, 
we  read  that  the  Scripture  says,  '^If  any  one  wants 
to  kill  you,  kill  him  first"  (^y^T\h  DSOn  y^rh  Ka), 
but  such  a  passage  is  nowhere  found.  Oftentimes  quo- 
tations are  made  from  Ecclesiasticus,  and  are  introduced 
by  the  phrases  generally  applied  to  scriptural  passages, 
as  in  AttWtiA,  fol  16,  col  2  (a-'nanb) ;  Berakoth,  fol  48, 
col  1  (a'^na'l) ;  Erubin,  fol  65,  col  1  0^3X30) ;  Baba 
Kama,  fol  92,  col  2  (D'^fif'aia  '^'JaO,  Judg.  xi,  3; 

n^ina  a*^ra  nt  na-?,  Gen.  xxviii,  9;  obio^i 

S'^a'^naa,  Ecclus.  xUi,  2O).  As  these  passages  are  al- 
ready enumerated  in  this  Cydopadia,  we  can  only  refer 
to  the  art.  Ecclesiasticus  (vol  iii,  p.  44,  a). 

((;.)  Biblical  phrases  are  here  mtd  there  changed  for 
the  sake  of  brevity.  In  Erubin,  fol  31,  col.  2  (^Btrahoth, 
fol  27,  col  2 :  Kiddushin,  fol  54,  col  1),  those  things 
are  mentioned  which  may  be  used  for  the  Erub  (i.  e. 
the  ceremony  of  extending  the  Sabbath  boundary). 
But  to  prove  those  things  which  may  not  be  used,  the 
phrase  is  lb  Cpl  TiOart  "|n3**.  But  these  four  words 
are  nowhere  found  in  this  connection  together. 

Sometimes  some  verses  are  contracted  into  one,  as 
Deut.  xi,  5  and  6,  in  Bosh  ha-Shana^  fol  4,  col  2 ;  Prov. 
xix,  17  and  14,  81,  in  Berakoth,  fol  18,  col  1 ;  Ezek. 
XV,  4,  and  Jer.  xxxvi,  22,  in  Sabbath,  fol.  20,  col  1 ; 
Lev.  xiv,  39  and  44,  in  Macooth,  fol  13,  col  2 ;  Lev.  xix, 
13,  and  v,  23;  ibid,  fol  16,  ool  1.  The  same  is  often 
the  case  in  the  New  Test,  e.  g.  Matt  xxi,  5,  where  Isa. 
Ixii,  2  and  Zech.  ix,  9  are  connected ;  Isa.  vi,  9  and  10 
in  Mark  i,  11 ;  Isa.  xl,  6,  7,  and  Iii,  10,  in  Luke  iii,  4,  5, 
6;  Exod.  xvi,  14, 15;  Numb,  xl,  7;  Psa.  Ixxviii,  24  in 
John  vi,  81,  49,  etc. 

2.  Having  thus  shown  the  mode  of  quotations,  we 
will  now  give  a  list  of  passages  which  are  read  other- 
wise in  the  Talmud  than  in  our  Bible : 

A.  Passages  quoted  in  the  Mishna, 

1.  Lev.  xxv.  86,  IPKB  npn-^X ;  Baba  Mstsia,  ch.  v, 

i  11,  is^a. 

2.  Numb,  xxviii,  2,  Onix  PllttXI ;  Tdanith,  ch.  iv,  9  2, 

Brr^bx. 

8.  Numb.  xxxii,'W,  D-^pa  CH'^'^m ;  Shekalim,  ch.  Ill, 
i  8,  Q'^^pS  [thus  likewise  in  two  MSS.]. 

4.  Deut  xxlv,  19,  aiOn-Kb ;  Peak,  ch.  vi,  8  4.  aiOD-ba 
[three  times]. 

».  Josh,  vill,  88,  the  words  ixnO'»-i21  to  llixb  are 

quoted  Sotah,  ch.  vli,  i  5,  but  instead  of  D'^IISIO'}  the 
reading  is  1*^^fa3lO'Y  [probably  on  account  of  the  ante- 
cedent 1**apT1  and  following  1**I9B*i01 ;  the  reading  in 
the  Mishna  is  also  marked  by  Mlchaelis,  Bibl.  Hebr.  1T80, 
ad  loc,  and  so  likewise  in  the  Syriac,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic 
versions]. 

e.  Isa.  X,  13,  '^nOlO :  Yadaim,  ch.  iv,  i  4,  '^DOIO  [in 

the  Bible  (with  the  exception  of  our  passage)  noO  la 
always  read  with  the  Samech]. 

7.  Esek.  xlvi,  81,  ^^riXp^  nya^K ;  Middoth,  ch.  11,  i  6, 
ni92Kp73  ra^^M  [probably  on  account  of  tbe  following 
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n^SpS  in  T,  82;   !?nni(  is  the  reading  also  of  one 
MS.]. 

a  Amo8ix.i4,i»nisi  •'aj  niao  nx  •'piaoi;  rodo- 

fm,  ch.  iv,  i  4,  reads  after  mirT'l  pK^C. 

9.  Mai.  iil,  16,  nOD;  Aboth,  ch.  iii,  i  8,  "l&On  [which 
is  supported  by  sevea  MSS.  and  the  Syr.]. 

10.  Mai.  ill.  83,  x*^aan  rr^bx  oab  nb*^  *^3DK  nsn; 
iMttjA)«i,ch.Yiii,«T,fi<''a3n  imbx  n»  nai  nb»  •»:3n. 

•    11.  Psa.  Ixvlii,  27,  *^3^X  D%*niK ;  /teral»<A,  ch.  vil,  i  S, 
mn*'  D'Tlbx  cnin'^  is  the  reading  of  eleven  M8S.]. 

12.  Job  i.  1.  K'^.'^i  '^©'^i  nn  Kinn  ic'Hn  iT»ni 
O'^nbx;  sotaA,  ch.  v, « 5,  D-^nis  xn*<  nc'^i  Dn»"^x. 

18.  Prov.  xxii,  88,  0^15;  i¥oA,  ch.  y.  «  «,  n«»bl!P  [bnt 
ch.  Tii,  S  8,  the  reading  is,  as  in  the  Bible,  D919]. 

14.  8  Chron.  xxvlii.  16»  '^IC^abri;  Soiah^  ch.  riil,  »  1, 

B.  Auaa^  ^ttoterl  in  the  Oemara, 
16b  Gen.  vil,  8,  nnho  HM'^K ;  Pttachim,  foL  8,  coL  1, 

1«.  Gen.  vlI,  28,  htsna-n?  C'lHtt ;  BmOwfA,  fol.  Gl, 
coL  1,  ^51. 

17.  Gen.  xv,  8,  In  Berakoth,  fol.  T,  col.  8,  vre  read:  "R. 
Jochauan  said,  in  the  name  of  R.  Simeon  ben-Yochal,  fh)m 
the  dsy  when  God  created  the  world,  no  one  called  him 
Lord  Q1*1X)  until  Abraham  came  and  called  him  Lord,  for 
it  is  written  (Gen.  xv,  8),  'And  he  said,  Lord  God  On« 
nin*9,  whereby  shall  I  know  that  I  shall  inherit  iiy"' 
[BatTn  XV,  8,  we  already  read  mrTi  ij-rx  D^aK  IBSt*^!] 

18.  Gen.  xxv. «,  onna«b  n»s(  D'^cab'^tn  •^aabi ;  in 

the  Bere$hith  Rabba,  sect  Ixi,  fol.  67,  coL  4  (where  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  Abraham  had  one  or  more  concubines),  it 
is  stated  that  the  reading  is  DDJib'^B  [one  concubine. 
This  reading  of  the  Mldrash  is  followed  by  Rashl,  who,  in 
bis  commentary  on  Oen.  xxv,  6,  remarks,  "The  textual 
reading  is  DOai?*^!},  defective,  because  Abraham  had  only 
one  concnblne,  namely,  Hagar,  who  was  identical  with 
Keturah."  Bnt  this  reading  is  contrary  to  the  Mnsorafa, 
which  distinctly  remarks  that  the  word  D^1£93b*^B  occurs 
twice  entirely  plene^  that  is,  with  the  two  Tods  sfter  the 
two  Chireks.  The  one  instance  is  in  Gen.  xxvi,  6,  and  the 
other  in  Esth.  il,  14]. 

19.  Gen.  xxxv,  18,  ')"tS*^3a  plene;  in  Sotah,  fol.  86,  col.  8, 
where  the  passage  in  ch.  xlix,  87,  qna"t  axt  'j^S'^aa,  is 
treated,  we  read  that,  with  the  exception  of  xllx,  87,  the 
word  ^^S'^aa  is  written  p'^aa,  defective.  [From  this 
statement,  it  seems  that  at  that  time  Gen.  xxxv,  18 ;  xlil, 
4;  xliii,  14, 16,  29;  xlv,  18  was  written  p*^aa.l 

80.  Bxod.  xil,  8,  ix'jto'?   H^r ;  in  Peeaehim,  fol.  6, 

ool.  8,  ivn^'^  "^aa  ma?  iso  Sam.,  Sept.,  Syr.,  Vulg.,  Tar- 
gum  ;  comp.  our  Horce  SamarUanae  on  Exodus,  in  BiUU 
otheea  Saera^  July,  1876,  loc.  cit. :  in  the  Talmud  editions  of 
Prague,  Vienna,  and  Warsaw,  the  word  **aa  is  omitted). 

81.  Exod.  xil.  6,  n^M  IS'inb ;  Srakin,  foL  18,  coL  8, 

lioxnn  i25"?n5.     * "     '  ' 

88.  Exod.  xiil,  16,  nfi^l'S  ;  Dent  vi,  8,  n'fi^^ta  ;  xi,  18, 
nb^ltS;  in  Menachothl  toL  84,  col.  8,  we  read,  "The 
sogM  propound,  Babbi  Ishmael  said  ij^  HDiaiS?  nBDha? 
f^fiatiab,  the  four  compartments  [in  the  phylactery]  are 
indicated."  CTo  understand  this,  we  will  remark  that  the 
word  rfiiaia  occurs  only  three  times,  as  indicated  above ; 
in  two  instances  it  has  no  1  (Dent  vi,  8;  xl,  18),  and  in 
the  third  (Exod.  xiil,  16)  there  is  a  1  after  the  first  13, 1.  e. 
nfiZaihS:  hence  R.  Ishmael  regards  it  as  a  dual,  and 
makes  of  the  three  words  four^  to  obtain  the  four  com- 
partments in  the  phylacteries.  Bot  Chayim,  in  his  Intro- 
duction to  the  Rabbinic  Bible,  tells  us  that  *Mn  the  correct 
codices,  as  well  as  in  the  Book  of  Crowns,*  the  resding  is 
TBiazaP  (Dent  vi,  8;  xl,  IS)  and  nSDiabl  (Exod.  xiil,  16), 

bnt  there  Is  no  *l  between  the  t  and  the  n ;  yet  I  myself 

*  The  Book  of  Crowns  (^^AH  ^DO)  is  an  ancient  trea- 
tise, containing  Masoretlcal  rules  on  the  ornamental  let- 
ters. It  has  lately  been  published,  for  the  first  time,  by 
Burgos  (Paris,  1666). 


have  seen  that  in  the  ancient  Book  of  the  Crowns,  even 
n&aiiab  in  Deut.xl,18  is  written  with  a  1  after  the  first  a.** 
The  latter  statement  proves  that  our  present  reading  is 
correct] 
88.  Exod.  xxxi,  1,  nan'^1 ;  in  BerakotK  toL  60^  col.  1, 

84.  Lev.  iv,  8S,  80, 84,'  Pa^g.  defective;  in  SanMedrin,  foL 
4,  col.  1,  we  read  that  the  school  of  Shommoi  read  nia*^p 

ni3ip  manp,  while  that  of  Hiiiei,n3ip  ns'ip  n'«3'ip 

[L  e.  once  pUns  written ;  the  same  Is  also  said  in  Zeba^ 
ehim,  fol.  87,  coL  8;  comp.  also  the  note  in  MichaeUs,  BibUa 
Hebr.  ad  loc]. 
86.  Lev.  X,  18,  *»a?"p ;  BmitotA,  fol.  61,  coL  1,  noifl. 

86.  Lev.  XV,  10,  Ktoism ;  soda,  foL  88,  col.  1,  KOSPII 

a'^na. 
87.  Lev.  xviii,  18,  npH  vh  nnh«-5x  n;s«j ;  jtw- 

dwhin,  foL  60,  col.  8.  K^  hPlinR  bw  nOK  K^ip  nCKI 

npn. 

88.  Numb.  V,  18,  aai;^  Kb  DK  :  QiMn,  foL  60,  Yvma, 

foi.87,coi.8.  aats  Mb  DM  aais  bk. 

89.  Numb,  xviii,  16,  niBn  OlH— la^  V^rxtfi :  in  the 

'        '         VI'  V  '•.*•▼         I 

Talmud  seems  once  to  have  stood  tlb^Sl  after  10*?n,  at 
least  this  is  intimated  in  the  Toeaphoth,  or  additional  com- 
mentary to  the  Talmnd ;  ErakCn,  foL  18,  coL  8,  where  it 

is  stated  im3KaJT3  Kbi  "JJTn  K^ipa  inK  13»Bm,i.e. 
"We  sought  for  this  reading,  bnt  could  not  find  If* 

80.  Dent  vi,  7,  TjaaiDa^ ;  BerahoOt,  fol.  8,  col.l,  ^aaoa 

[thus  likewise  the  Samar.  and  Vulg.]. 

81.  Dent  vi,  9,  hStT^  ;  Menachoih,  fol.  84,  coL  1,  R.  Heir 

seems  to  have  read  HTITQ. 

88.  Dent  vi,  80,  tm  to  DanK;  Jemsslem  Talmud,  /Vso^ 
0ft«m,ch.x,«4,*l3niK. 

88.  Dent  xxlil,  1, 1*^a8(  t)3a ;  BerakUh,  fol  Sl,«ol  S, 

q33  n«.  • »      « 

84.  Deut  xxv,  7,  *^ca!>  naM  Mb :  FelNtmoCA,  foL  106, 
coL  8,  It.  Ashai  found  R.  Kahana,  who,  being  perplexed 
about  it  read  *«sa*^  haK  Mbl  (with  1  coqjnnctivc).  In 
correct  codices,  as  is  also  evident  from  the  Masorah,  it  is 
read  PiaM  Mb  [some  Hebr.  MSS.,  1  Sam.,  the  Syr.,  Ar., 
and  Vulg.  have  Mbl]. 

86.  Josh,  iii,  17  is  quoted  in  Berahath,  foL  54,  coL  ^ 
bnt  instead  of  Mini  n'^'^a  IIIMh  it  reads  mn"»  "pTH, 

and  for  •'lan  ba  ion  n«M  15  the  reading  is  Din  15 

nrn  ba. 

86.  Josh.  X,  11,  bMliS^  *W^\  Berakoth,  fol.51,  coLS, 

bMi©''  "^aa  *^3fio. 

87.  Josh,  xiv,  7, 10.  These  two  verses  for  the  sake  of 
brevity  are  thus  contracted  (see  No.  1,  c,  above),  Bnktny 

fol.  18,  col.  1,  na«  D-^saiM  la  aba  iTsxp  n  (w  ibaa 
nM  b3ib  r3ia  »ipn  n  nas  nioo  "iniM  nbea 
n*^3'ns»i  o«n  ia  m*^n  •'asM  nnsi  'jfiMn,Le."itia 

said  of  Caleb,  forty  years  old  was  I  when  Moses  the  ser^ 
vant  of  the  Lord  sent  me  from  Ksdesh-bamea  to  eepy  out 
the  land,  and  now  I  am  this  day  fourscore  and  five  years 
old." 

38.  Josh,  xvl,  6,  Hbti  nSMn ;  Zebaehim,  fol.  118,  col.  8, 
Rabbi  Abdinl  bar-Chasa  said,  the  Scripture  says,  lbl 
nb*>t3    n3Mn,   to  which  the   commentary   remarks, 

Mipna  I'^HMSte  Kbi  I'^nOfi'^n.i.e."  I  have  sought 
b^it  not  found  it  in  the  Scripture,  but  I  found  in  Joshua 

xvi,  nb«»»  n3Mn  wmx«  ban." 

89.  Jndg.  XV,  80 ;  xvl,  81,  where  Samson  is  said  to  have 
Judged  Israel  twenty  years  (xvi,  81).  The  Talm.  Hieros. 
8ot^  fol.  17,  "One  passage  reads,  and  he  Judged  Israel 
forty  years,  and  another  that  he  Judged  Israel  twenty 
years.  R.  Acba  answered.  From  this  we  see  that  the 
Philistines  feared  him  twenty  years  after  his  death,  Just 
OS  they  did  twenty  years  before  it**  [On  this  passage 
R.  Chayim,  in  his  preface  to  the  Rabbinic  Bible,  makes 
the  following  interpretation:  "To  me  it  appears,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  no  difllculty  in  It;  for  what  the  Talmud 
speaks  about  Samson  refers  to  the  Midrashic  interpreta- 
tion, Vic  *  Why  is  the  verse,  that  be  Judged  Israel  twenty 
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jean,  repeated  twice  r  B.  Acha  answered,  lYom  this  wo 
Bee  that  the  PhllistiDes  feared  him  (viz.  Samsun)  twenty 
years  after  his  death,  Jost  as  they  did  twenty  years  before 
it,  and  this  makes  foriy  years.'  Hence  the  Talmnd  does 
not  say,  Why  Is  it  written  in  the  text,  *he  Judged  Israel 
forty  years  r  bat  simply,  *he  Judged  forty  years,*  that  Is, 
aceordiug  to  the  Midrash.  And  now  everything  comes 
ont  right  when  thoa  lookest  into  it.**  We  may  well  sab- 
scribe  what  Claadius  Capellanns,  in  his  Mare  Rabbinieum 
Infidum,  p.  390,  note,  says,  "Tam  insigne  mendaciam  qood 
decepit  doctlssimam  Bnztorflnm  facile  corraet  vel  sola 
addnctione  loci  Talmudici.'*  This  mnch  is  certain,  that  in 
the  time  of  the  Talmnd,  one  o3dex  at  least  had  the  read- 
ing, jadg.  XV,  nsa  D'^rnnx.] 

40.  1  Sam.  ii,  84,  C'l'^in?^ ;  in  S(a>bat\  foL  56,  col.  8, 

"  is  not  the  reading  Q'^'n!!^^  ?  ^Vherenpon  B.  Hannah 
ben  R.  Joshua  said  the  reading  is  D'n3!9a."  CRashi  re- 
marks that  the  reading  of  the  most  trustworthy  codices 
is  &'^''*.n$13  plefie,  i.  e.  with  a  Tod  after  the  Resh.] 

41.  8  Sam.  ill,  8S,  Hl'^anb ;  SanhtdHn,  fol.  80,  col.  1,  it  is 
written  nnshb,  but  is  read  ni*innb  [a  number  of  MSS. 

read  Ml'nsrrb ;  comp.  also  the  Diets,  of  Kimchi,  Lib.  Rod. 

8.y.  tV^D,  and  Menachen  ben-Samg,  Lex,  Bad.  ^!l  and  *13 
(ed.  Filipowski,  Lond.  18S4,  p.  48, 109)]. 

42. 8  Sara,  xxiv,  ifi.  ^gaTO  bx^to^a  ^n"!  njnj  ^n*i 
wo  n5-n?T;  rcwki,'foL88.cou«.o'wiai  'n  ^nr 

43.  8  Kings  xvli,  81,  tnaS ;  Sanhedriiiy  fol.  68,  coL  8, 
"{nas  [D.  Kimchi  also  asserts  to  have  seen  the  Nun  Cj) 
final,  instead  of  the  1  majxtecular,  as  written  now]. 

44.  8  Kings  xxiii,  17 ;  in  Brakin^  fol.  88,  col.  1,  the  whole 
verse  is  quoted  with  the  exception  of  T\'^109  ^  VK  ilbKH. 

45.  Isa.  xxxviif,  15,  "O'^'^nni ;  Berakoth,  foL  65,  col.  1, 

•'r'^nm.  •  -  -«  « 

4«.  V&*  ^liU  ^  ^0*^^^^!*  *  "BeresMtA  BdbbOt  sect  xil, 
foL  16,  8,  Dn'»:31131  [I.  e.  leaders]. 

47.  Isa.lviii,7,Q^9nri  Kb :  Jerusalem  Talmud,  JTe^u- 

both,  ch.  xi,  i  3,  cbrnn  bx. 

48.  Bzek.xl,4S;  xlvii,!;  £rti&tn,foL8,col.],bK  ^Tian 
n^an  cb'IK  nn& ;  but  such  a  passage  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Scriptures.  [Tosaphoth  remarks  on  this  passage, 
"Such  a  passage  is  nowhere  to  be  found,  but  we  find 

written  (xi,  48)  n^sn  uhnnt  and  rT^an  nnt  (xwii,  i).**] 

49.  Ezek.  xliv,  9,  is  quoted  Moed  Katon,  fol.' 6,  col.  1,  but 
with  the  addition  '^Sniisb  after  "^IsnpTl 

60.  Hos.  iv,  11,  tiinni  plene;  Yoma,  fol.  7C,  col.  8,  it  is 

written  On'^n  and  read  OI'T^n. 

51.  Amos  iv,  6,  "^nna  '^3«  D^l ;  Xidda,  fol.  66,  col.  1, 

62.  Amos  viil,  11,  mfT'  '^"la'JI  riK;  Sabbath,  foL  138, 

col.  2,  tV\tV^  "13*1  nx  [''■la*!  is  found  in  the  ed.  princeps, 
but  later  editions,  Kimchi,  Aben-Ezra,  Sept,  Syriac,  Vulg., 
Targum,  read  iai]. 
68.  Amos  ix,  11,  n^iaa  HK  "^nat^ll :  Berakoth,  foL  88, 

coL  1  (ed.  princeps).  rc^ao  tix  a^^lSQ  *^aan.  [Later  ed. 
reads  as  in  our  text  of  the  Bible.] 

64.  Micah  iv,  8,  O^'lA ;  Berakoth,  foL  66,  col.  2,  Q*^S9. 

65.  Zech.  xii,  10,  "^bK ;  Sttkka,  fol.  62,  col.  1, 1*^^^  Ihrtj 
codicea  have  I'^bK,  and  so  many  Jewi«h  commentators]. 

66.  Mai.  i,  8,  ZpT^  *^bnK^ ;  many  editions  of  the 

Talmud  have  *ipbK^  for  "^briMQ,  but  this  is  of  no  im- 
portance, since  the  ed.  princeps,  Sanhedrin^  foL  82,  col.  1, 
only  quotes  the  first  part  of  the  verse  till  nai71  *19. 

67.  Psa.  V,  6,  Tj'njj  ikh  m^  sttj-n  7Bn-b»  A  ^^ 
yj ;  chagiga,  foL  12,  col,  8,  fiib,  njjK  ro^  ^^50"^^  ^^ 

9n  ^insiATaa  ^!i:i\  But  this  does  not  sUnd  in  the  Bible 
as^Tosaphbth  already  remarked,  K*ipQ  MT  *)'^M. 

68.  Psa.  xvi,  10,  ^*^7*^pn :  Erubtn,  foL  10,  col.  1 ;  Yoma, 
foL  87,  col.  1  (in  five  eds.  o?  the  Talmud)  read  "^l^ori  Dbo 
likewise  Sept,  Syriac,  Tulg.,  Jerome]. 

69.  Psa.  ivi,  11,  binx  nin^a  *ia^  binx  D*'rA»a 


-la^;  Berakoth,  fol.  00.  col.  1,  "lai  bbn»  mn*'a 
D'^nbxa. 

60.  Psa.lxviii,Sl,niMXin  n*1%3b;  BsraiofA,  fol.  8,  coL 

1,  niobi. 

61.  Psa.  xcv,  6.  nXJ  l*^*!;  ^V.^^'} »  Eethuboth,  fol.  6, 

coi.1,  -nzc^  a-^nam  aw  ni'i.''  * 

62.  Pen.  xcvii,  7,  ^IHni^n ;  Jerusalem  Talmud,  Eduyoth, 
foL  44,  coL  1, 1'tnna*^  Ccomp.  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  i,  6, 

9po9K¥vncaTm4ra¥f  k.t.X.]. 

68.  Psa.  cxxvii,  6,  inodX-nM ;  Kiddwhin,  foL  80,  col. 
8,  without  MX.  "" 

64.  Psa.  cxxxix,  6,  na^a ;  Choffiffo,  fol.  12,  col.  1,  "^fia. 
66.  Prov.  viii,  18,  r"!  nxab ;  FeBoehim,  fol.  118,  col.  8, 

66.  Prov.  xi,  17,  IDH  ©"^X ;  Taanith,  fel.  11,  col.  2,  ©•'X 

67.  Prov.  XV,  1,  a'^dj ;  Berakoth,  fol.  17,  col.  2,  a^«0. 

68.  Job  ii,  8,  '^'!?»^l^7b ;  Midraah  Bereehith  Babha,  sect 

Ixiv  (towards  the  end),  'n'^^nnb. 

69.  Job  xiU,  4,  bbx :  Chtaiiti,  fol.  121,  col.  1,  b*^bx. 

70.  Job  xiv,  6,  nri9''*«S ;  Jerusalem  Talmud,  B€rakoth^ 

ch.  V, « 1,  nnx  -^a.' 

71.  Jobxxxvi,6,  0OT7  Kbj  *T^aa  b»— ,n;  Berakoth, 

foL8,col.2,fin  DXa^  Kb  Vaa  bx  in,  without  the  Vav 
before  xb.  [It  may  be  that  the  Talmud  confounds  this 
passage  with  Job  viii,  20,  DR-0X«7  xb  bx-|n.] 

72.  Job  xxxvl,  11,  siia^ ;  Sanhedrin,  foL  108,  coL  1,  lba\ 

73.  Buth  lil,  16,  *ian;   Midrash  Buth,  nd  loc.  Han 

a-^na. 

74.  Eccles.  ix,  14,  D-»bina  D'^'liX© ;  Nedarim,  fol.  82, 

col.  2,  D'^o'nm  D*'*!'!:^^ 

76.  Ecclefl.  Ix,  16,  San ;  Nedarim,  fol.  82,  col.  2,  Dam. 

76.  Eccles.  x,  6,  XS^C3 ;  Kethuboth,  fol.  62,  col.  2;  Jfoed 
Katon,  fol  18,  col.  1 ;  ^Bci>a  Mezia,  fol.  68,  col.  1,  XSI'^ia. 

77.  Dan.  ii,  29,  BerakotJi,  fol.  65,  col.  2,  where  for  nn!K, 

T^ai-'^n,  ipbo  is  written  ■jai'^y'n,  ipbo,  nax. 

78.  Dan.  iv,  14,  •p»'»?p  "^^K^l ;  Puaehim,  fol.  83,  col. 

1 ;  SatUudrin,  fol  88,  col.  2,  "flS'^np  IttXttai  [some  cod- 
ices have  also  ISX^ai]. 

79.  Dan,  vl,   18,   D'^Pl'^m ;    Nidda,   fol.  69,    col  2, 

D'^xn'^ni.  '    * 

80.  Dan.  X,  18,  D'^^^n   inx ;  Berakoth,  fol  4,  col  2, 

81.  Ezra  iv,  8,  l^rfbxb  H^a  rtaab ;  Eraktn,  fol.  6, 

col  2,  la-^ribx  n-^a  nx  maab. 

82.  Nch.iv,ic,  naxba  Di*m  *iisttj«  nb-^bn;  Mean- 
teA,foi2o,coi2,rtaxbab  trm  *iaoab  nb^^bn?  but 

in  Berakoth,  fol.  2,  col  2,  Haxba  and  *1 31279  are  extant 

88.  Neh.viil,8,D'^rtbxn  Vmn  IB&a:  Nedarim,  toh 

87,  col  2,  Q'^nbxn  mm  ^BOa  [n^lin,  so  likewise  the 
Sept,  Vulg.,  Syr.]. 

84.  Neh.  viii,  8,  D'^nbxn,  ibid.  D'^nbx :  but  in  Megillah, 

fol8,coll.D'^hbxn. 

86.  Neb.  viii,  16,  nlO^b ;  Sukka,  fol.  87,  col.  1,  !|bri. 

86.  Neh.  viii,  17,  bnpn-ba  ntoy^T :  Erakin,  fol  82,  col 

2,  nbian  •'aa  lor*'! ;  for  rnirj;?  read  3?tt^'l^^  iwd. 

87. 1  chron.  iii,  17,  laa  bx'^nbxttj  n©x  rr^aa*!  -^aan  .• 

£raiiji«(iHn,foi87,ooi2,bx'^nbi29  laa  vox  ir^aa"!  -^aa 
laa. 
83. 1  Chron.  iv,  10,  n3>^«  iT^tosi  "^tta?  ?i*T»  nn^ni ; 

Temitrah,  fol.  16,  col.  1,  '»n3?lO  nttJ3>1  '»1tt5  'yi\ 

89.  1  Chron.  v,.24,  '^3>»'<*!  -1B51 ;  Baba  Bathra,  fol  123, 

col  2,  '^rffl'^1  ^tn. 

90.  1  Chron.  xvi,  6,  9*^ai23Q :  Brakin,  fol  18,  col  2, 

:f^acnb.  -  •  i  - 
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91.  1  Chron.  xyU,  9,  'itnisb  ;  Derakoth,  fol.  7,  ooL  8, 
9i.  1  Chron.  xxvi,  8,  DIIK  ^IS^  "^aap  ni^-pS ;  ibid. 

foi.64,coi.i,Din»  nair  hij^  ba. 

98.  1  Chron.  xxtI,  24,  noi3— ,3 :  fiafto  fioMro,  foL  110, 

col.  1,  rnoaa  in. 

94.  1  Chron.  xxvli,  54,  S!n;ja"|a  3>7;in^ ;  Berakoth, 

fol.  8,  col.  2,  jT^irr'  p  imaa. 

96.  S  Chron.  xxxl,  13,  'b'^ns;?^  ;  Sanhsdrin,  fol.  103, 

coi.i.'ii  ^iniT^i  'i'<b«  rsc'^Va^nDi  *^fi<«. 

96.  In  flue,  we  will  qaote  the  following:  Intereetlng  pas- 
sage. In  the  Jernsalem  Talmnd,  Taanith,  fol.  66,  col.  1, 
we  read  the  following:  "  Three  codices  [of  the  Pentatench] 
were  fonud  in  the  court  of  the  Temple,  one  of  which  had 
the  reading  "(ir^,  the  other  ^^^^larj,  and  the  third  dif- 
fered in  the  nnmber  of  passages  wherein  K*^h  is  read 
with  a  Tod ;  thns  in  the  one  codex  it  was  written  "pS^a, 
duftllitig^  [DeaU  xzxiii,  27],  while  the  other  two  codices 
had  nSIS'tt :  the  reading  of  the  two  was  therefore  de- 
clared valid,  whereas  that  of  the  one  was  Invalid.  In  the 
second  codex,  again,  '^^iJId^T  was  fonnd  [In  Exod.  xxiv, 
11],  while  the  other  two  codices  had  '^^'STIS^ ;  the  read- 
ing in  which  the  two  codices  agreed  was  declared  valid, 
and  that  of  the  one  invalid.  In  the  third  codex,  again, 
there  were  only  nine  passages  which  had  K*^n  written 
with  a  Tod  [as  it  is  generally  written  KIH,  with  a  Vav], 
whereas  the  other  two  had  eleven  passages ;  the  readings 
of  the  two  were  declared  valid,  and  those  of  the  one  in- 
valid." 

8.  The  different  passages  which  we  have  presented 
here,  and  which  might  be  yet  increased  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, do  not  justify  us  in  presuming  that  the  readings 
found  in  the  Talmud  were  those  of  the  Old-Testament 
codices  of  that  time,  and  much  less  in  the  presumption 
that  the  readings  of  the  Talmud  are  to  be  preferred  to 
those  of  our  text,  for  the  following  reasons :  1.  We  have 
not  as  yet  a  critical  edition  of  the  Talmud ;  2.  The 
formulas  -|a  M^H  -{3  K^pn  bM,  i.  e.  *'  read  not  so,  but 
so,"  and  miOiab  t»  a-^l  Vr^p^h  DK  ©^ Le.  "there 
is  a  solid  root  for  the  reading  of  the  text,  and  there  is  a 
solid  root  for  the  traditional  pronunciation,"  already  in- 
dicate that  these  variations  arose  partly  for  the  sake  of 
allegory,  partly  for  exegetical  purposes.  Thus  Richard 
Simon,  Ditquisit,  Crit,  de  VarUa  BibL  Edit,  cap.  iii,  p.  17, 

remarks  on  the  formula  "3  MbM  "^S  K'npr  bK, "  Caven- 
dum  est,  ne  ista  loquendi  formula  quam  frequenter  in  Tal- 
mude  usurpant  ne  legat  sic  sedsic  ad  lectionum  varietatem 
trahatur.  Lusus  enim  est  allegoricua  illis  doctoribus 
admodum  familiaris  qui  servata  dictionnm  at  ita  loquar 
substantia  divcrsos  unius  ejusdemque  vocts  legendae 
modos  pueriliter  comminiscuntur."  To  illustrate  this, 
the  following  may  suffice.  Isa.  liv,  IS,  we  read,  ^  thy 
Bona,"  "^^Sa,  but  in  Berakoth,  fol.  64,  we  read, "  Do  not 
read  r\'^2^  *thy  sons,'  but  ^73a  *thy  builders,  thy  wise,' 
whereby  it  should  be  proved  that  *  the  wise  baild  the 
peace  in  the  world.' "  Stttihedrinf  foL  87,  coL  1,  the  word 
I'^'Jja, "  his  raiment,"  in  Gen.  xxvii,  27,  is  read  I'^'JSa, 
**  his  perfidious,"  to  prove  thereby  the  perfidy  of  Jose 
ben-Joeser's  nephew.  (For  more  such  examples  the 
reader  is  refened  to  G.  Surenhusius  BifSXoQ  KaraX- 


Xay^Cf  p.  69  sq.  [Amst.  1718].)  As  to  the  second 
formula,  Sa  DK  0^  Buxtorf  {De  PvncU  AnHq.  p.  96, 
108-110)  makes  the  following  correct  remark:  "Uaos 
vero  hujus  axiomatis  Talmudici  hie  est.  Cum  de  re 
sea  qucstione  aliqua  disputant  ac  in  diversas  aententias 
abeunt,  stepe  aocidit  at  uterqae  dissentientium  fondA- 
mentum  suum  in  nno  eodemque  Scripture  loco,  imo  et 
in  eadem  voce  ponat:  unus  sc.  in  commani  et  reoepta 
lectione,  alter  in  lectione  mystica  et  allegorica,  eadem 
ilia  voce  sed  aliis  vocalibus  animata  vei  aliter  explicata. 
Prior  dicit:  est  mater  keHonUy  q.  d. :  mea  sententia  in- 
nititur  communi  et  receptae  lectioni,  cum  punctis  et 
vocalibus  propriis,  sensui  UteralL  Alter  dicit :  est  meder 
iectiatds,  h.  e.  ego  meam  sententiam  elicio  et  eduoo  ex 
sensu  mystico  et  lectione  vel  expositione  aliqua  per  tia- 
ditionem  accepta,  qua  didici,  banc  vocem  pro  infinita 
fecunditate  iegis  sic  qnoque  posse  legi  et  expUcari.* 
To  illustrate  this,  the  following  may  suffice :  In  Exod. 
xii,  46  we  read  concerning  the  Passover,  ^  In  one  hoase 
shall  it  be  eaten,"  baK\  But  in  the  Talmud,  Pesackim^ 
foL  86,  coL  2,  two  inferences  are  deduced  from  this  pas- 
sage. S.  Jehudah  maintains  that  the  man  who  par- 
takes of  the  Passover,  He  must  eat  it  (^SK*^)  in  one 
place  (inx  n'^aa),  but  that  the  Passover  itself  may  be 
divided,  and  a  part  of  it  may  be  eaten  by  another  oom- 
pany  in  another  place ;  baaing  his  argument  upon  the 
rmOO,  viz.  b?»S  A«  mi«<  eat  Hat  one  place.  Where- 
as R.  Simeon  maintains  that  the  Passover  itself  must 
be  eaten  (^SK;^)  in  one  place  (^K  H'^aa),  and  cannot 
l>e  divided  betweed  two  different  companies  in  different 
places,  though  the  man  himself,  after  having  eaten  his 
Passover  at  home,  may  go  to  another  place  and  partake 
of  another  company's  Passover;  basing  his  argument 
upon  the  M'ipn,  viz.  bax;?,  it  must  be  eaten  th  one  place. 
To  the  same  category  belongs  the  rule  that  D'^:Pa«9 
(Lev.  xii,  6)  is  to  be  read  D!'53»,  t^co  weeks,  and  not 
B'^yao,  seveiUy  days;  and  that  apna  (Lev.  xxiii,  19) 
is  to  be  pronounced  abna,  in  the  milk,  and  not  abtia,  m 
the/aL 

4.  Literafitre.  — Compare  Pesaro,  Aaron  di,  ni'lblh 
pnx ;  •jinsri'^a  (Frankf.  ad  VUdr.  foL),  which  also 
gives  aU  the  passages  found  in  the  Midrashim  and  So- 
har;  Surenhusius  BipKoc  KaTaXXayrji  (Amsterd.  1718); 
Wetsse,  in  Bechinath  ha-Olam  (ed.  Stem,  Vienna,  1847), 
praef.  p.  xix  adn.;  Fromman,  C^uscula  PhUologiea,  i,  1- 
46;  Schorr,  in  Ue-chaluz  (Lcmberg),  i,  97-116;  ii,56; 
Geiger,  in  JUdi»che  ZtUschr{fi,  iv  (1866),  p.  43,  99  sq., 
165^171;  S.  Roscnfeld,  nmnn  npH  *ltO  (Vlhye, 
1866);  Buxtorf  filius,  Anticriiica,  pt.  ii,  cap.  xxi,  p. 
808;  Strack,  Prolegomena  Cntica  (Lips.  1878),  p.  69 
sq.     (a  P.)  ^ 

Quoti^Laii  (secto  <^ri)j  payment  for  duties  per- 
formed in  choir  and  personal  attendance  at  divine  ser- 
vice.   The  praesentiarius  paid  it  in  foreign  cathedrals. 

Quotidi&na  Oratio  (daily  prayer)  is  the  nanw 
sometimes  applied  to  the  Lord's  Prayer  on  account  of 
iu  daily  use  by  Christians.    See  Lord's  Prayeb. 

Q^^anti,  the  god  of  war  among  the  Chinese.  Mag- 
nificent processions  are  held  in  honor  of  this  deity. — 
Gardner,  Faifha  of  the  World,  s.  v. 


R. 


Raa,  one  of  the  principal  deities  of  the  Polynesians, 
or  South-Sea  Islanders.  The  third  order  of  divinities 
appears  to  have  consisted  of  the  descendants  of  Raa. 
These  were  numerous  and  varied  in  their  character, 
some  being  gods  of  war  and  others  of  naedicine. — Gard- 
ner, Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Raah.    Sec  Glede. 

Ra^amah  [some  Raa'mah']  (Heb.  Ramah'y  T\W^ ; 


once  Rama',  K^9^  [1  Chron.  i,  9],  a  shuddering,  hence 
a  horse's  mane,  as  in  Job  xxxix,  19;  Sept,  'Ptyfia,  but 
'Pappa  [v.r.  *Paypa]  in  Ezek.  xxvii,  22;  Vulg.  Regma 
and  Reema),  the  fourth  son  of  Cush,  and  the  father  of 
Sheba  and  Dedan  (Gen.  x,  7;  1  Chron.  i,  9),  B.C.  post 
2518.  1 1  appears  that  the  descendants  of  Cush  colonized 
a  large  part  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  entering  that  great 
continent  probably  by  the  strait  of  Bab-el-Mandcb.    A 
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section  of  the  family,  however,  under  their  immeditte 
progenitor,  Jlaamah,  settled  along  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  Arabian  peninsula.  There  they  founded  nations 
which  afterwards  became  celebrated,  taking  their  names 
from  RaamaVs  two  sons,  Sheba  and  Dedan.  See  Cush. 
Though  Sheba  and  Dedan  became  nations  of  greater 
importance  and  notoriety,  yet  the  name  Baamah  did 
not  wholly  disappear  from  ancient  history.  Ezekiel,  in 
ennmerating  the  distinguished  traders  in  the  marts  of 
Tyre,  says,  "The  merchants  of  Sheba  and  Raamah,  they 
were  thy  merchants:  they  occupied  in  thy  fairs  with 
chief  of  all  spices,  and  with  all  precious  stones,  and  gold" 
(xxvii,  22).  The  eastern  provinces  of  Arabia  were  famed 
in  all  ages  for  their  spices.  The  position  of  Sheba  (q.  v.) 
is  well  known,  and  Raamah  must  have  been  near  it. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  classical  name 
Regma  (Piyfid  of  Ptolemy,  vi,  7,  and  'Prrtfta  of  Steph. 
Byzantium),  which  is  identical  with  the  Sept.  equiva- 
lent fpr  Kaamah,  we  have  a  memorial  of  the  Old-Test, 
patriarch  and  of  the  country  he  colonized.  The  town 
of  Regma  was  situated  on  the  Arabian  shore  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  long  promontory 
which  separates  it  from  the  ocean.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  on  the  southern  side  of  the  promontory,  a  few 
miles  distant,  was  the  town  called  Dadena,  evidently 
identical  with  Dedan  (q.  v.).  Around  Regroa  Ptolemy 
locates  an  Arab  tribe  of  the  Anariti  {Geog.  vi,  7).  Pliny 
appears  to  call  them  Epimaranits  (vi,  26),  which,  ac- 
cording to  Forster  (Geoff,  of  A  rabiOf  i,  64),  is  Just  an 
anagrammatic  form  of  Ramamta,  the  descendants  of 
Raamah — an  opinion  not  improbable.  Forster  traces 
the  migrations  of  the  nation  from  Regma  along  the 
eastern  shores  of  Arabia  to  the  mountains  of  Yemen, 
where  he  finds  them  in  conjunction  with  the  family  of 
Sheba  (iUrf.  p.  66-71).  There  the  mention  of  the  Rha- 
manita  tribe  by  Strabo,  in  connection  with  the  expedi- 
tion of  Gallns  (xvi,  p.  781),  seems  to  corroborate  the 
view  of  Forster.  Of  Sheba,  the  other  son  of  Raamah, 
there  has  been  found  a  trace  in  a  ruined  city  so  named 
(Sheba)  on  the  island  of  Aw&l  (Manksid,  s.  v.),  belong- 
ing to  the  province  of  Arabia  called  El-Bahreyn,  on  the 
shores  of  the  gulf.  See  Sheba.  Be  this  as  it  ma}', 
however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  original  settle- 
ments of  the  descendants  of  Raamah  were  upon  the 
south-western  shores  of  the  Persian  gulf.  Probably, 
like  most  of  their  brethren,  while  retaining  a  permanent 
nucleus,  they  wandered  with  their  flocks,  herds,  and 
merchandise  far  and  wide  over  Arabia.  For  the  differ- 
ent views  entertained  regarding  Raamah,  see  Bochart 
(Phaleff.  iv,  5)  and  Michaelis  (Spicileff.  i,  193).— Kitto. 
The  town  mentioned  by  Niebuhr  called  Reymeh  (De*a\ 
de  r Arable)  cannot,  on  etymological  grounds,  be  con- 
nected with  Raamah,  as  it  wants  an  equivalent  for  the 
3? ;  nor  can  we  suppose  that  it  is  to  be  probably  traced 
three  days'  Journey  from  San'ft,  the  capital  of  Yemen. 
— Smith. 

Raami'ah  (Heb.  Raamyah',  i^^^?*?!  thunder  of 
Jehovah ;  Sept  'PeeX/ia  [v.  r.  Naa/tm]),  one  of  the 
chief  Israelites  who  returned  from  exile  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Neh.  vii,  7),  RC.  445.  In  the  paraUel  Ust  (Ezra 
ii,  2)  be  is  called  Reelaiah,  and  the  Greek  equivalent 
of  the  name  in  the  Sept.  of  Nehemiah  appears  to  have 
arisen  from  a  confusion  of  the  two  readings,  unless,  as 
Burrington  (Geneal.  ii,  68)  suggests,  'PuXfid  is  an  error 
of  the  copyist  for  'PccXaia,  the  uncial  letters  at  having 
been  mistaken  for  m.  In  1  Esdr.  v,  2  the  name  sp- 
pears  as  Reesaias.— Smith. 

Raam^aea  (Exod.  i,  10).    See  Rasieses. 

Rab.    See  Rabbi  ;  Rabbikism. 

Rab,  properly  Abba  Arikha,  a  noted  Jewbh  teacher, 
was  bom  at  Kaphri,  a  small  place  between  Sura  and 
Nehardea,  in  Babylon,  about  A.D.  170.  In  early  life 
he  went  in  quest  of  knowledge  into  Palestine,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  most  favorite  scholars  of  Jehndah  the 
Holy  (q.v.).    On  his  return  to  the  East  he  labored. 


some  say  for  thirty  years  (between  A.D.  188  and  219), 
at  Nehardea  as  meturgemanj  or  amora,  under  Shila  aiul 
Samuel ;  and  at  the  close  of  that  relationship,  he  entered 
upon  the  higher  sphere  of  school  rector  and  Judge  at 
Sura  (or  Sora),  where  he  exercised  those  offices  till  the 
end  of  his  life.  **  In  this  college,  which  was  called  ^e- 
Rab  (:i*in), being  an  abbreviation  of  Be/A-/?aft(n*in*^3), 
the  school  of  Rab,  the  disciples  assembled  two  months  in 
the  year— viz.  Adar  and  Ebtl-^in  autumn  and  spring, 
for  which  they  were  denominated  Yarche  Kallah  (•»nT' 
hb3),  the  months  of  assembly  ;  and  into  it  all  the  people 
were  admitted  a  whole  week  before  each  principal  fes- 
tival, when  this  distinguished  luminary  delivered  ex- 
pository lectures  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  at  large. 
So  eager  were  the  people  to  hear  him,  and  so  great  were 
the  crowds,  that  many  could  find  no  house  accommoda- 
tion, and  were  obliged  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  open 
air  on  the  banks  of  the  Sora  River  (Succa^  26  a).  These 
festival  discourses  were  denominated  rigk  ('^b^'n),  and 
during  the  time  in  which  they  were  delivered  all  courts 
of  Justice  were  closed  (Baba  Kama,  118  a).*'  After  hold- 
ing the  presidency  for  about  twenty-eight  years,  Rab 
dieid  in  A.D.  247,  lamented  by  the  whole  nation.  The 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  during  his  lifetime  is  best 
expressed  in  the  title  "  Rab,"  L  e.  teacher,  by  which  they 
called  him.  Just  as  Jehudah  the  Holy  was  called  "  Rabbi" 
or  *^  Rabbenu"  in  Palestine.  One  of  Rab's  main  works 
was  the  systematic  exposition  of  the  Mishna  (q.  v.),  a 
copy  of  which,  as  revised  and  somewhat  amended  by 
Rab  himself,  in  his  later  years,  he  had  brought  from 
Palestine.  This  second  recension  of  the  Mishna  be- 
came the  authorized  or  canonical  form  of  that  work, 
and,  under  the  Aramaic  name  of  Afatnita  de  Be^Raby 
"  the  Mishna  of  the  School  of  Rab,*"  constituted  the  text 
of  the  Babylonian  Talmud.  But^  besides  his  labors  os 
an  oral  expositor  on  the  Mishna,  Rab  was  the  author  of 
two  important  works  which  greatly  contributed  to  the 
advancement  of  Biblical  exegesis.  These  were,  Siphra 
or  Si/ihra  de  Be-Rab,  *<  the  Book  of  the  School  of  Rab** 
p")*^2*T  K*1B0),  a  Midrash  on  Leviticus;  and  Siphre 
or  Siphre  de  Be-Rah  p^*^21  *^'^B0),  a  similar  com- 
mentary on  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy.  These  works 
have,  indeed,  been  sometimes  attributed  to  other  au- 
thors, but  the  greatest  weight  of  authority  assigns  them 
to  the  doctor  of  Sura.  An  analysis  of  these  works  is 
given  in  the  article  BIidrash,  where  also  some  of  the 
editions  are  mentioned.  The  best  edition  of  the  Siphra 
is  that  of  M.  L.  Malbim,  with  the  commentar}*  Ilatora 
vehamitzva  (Bucharest.  1860),  and  that  of  Weiss  (Vienna, 
1862) ;  the  Siphre  has  been  best  edited  by  M.Friedmann 
(ibid.  1864).  Rab  also  enriched  the  present  Seder  Tephi- 
lothf  or  Order  of  Common  Prayers,  and  some  of  the  finest 
prayers  and  thanksgivings  arc  the  production  of  his  pen. 
See'Gratz,  Gesch,  d,  Jvden,  iv,  214,  232,  279,  289,  293; 
FUrst,  KuUur-  u.  Literaturgeschichie  dtr  Juden  inAsien, 
p.33sq.;  id.  BiUiothecaJudaicaym,  125  sq,;  Etheridge, 
Introduction  to  Hebrew  Literature,  p.  157  sq.;  Ginsburg, 
in  Kitto,  art. "  Rab  f  De  Rossi,  Dizionario  degli  A  uiori 
Ehrei  (Germ,  transl.  by  Ilamberger),  p.  272  sq. ;  Joel, 
Etwas  iiber  die  BUcher  Sifra  und  Sifre  (Brcslau,  1873) ; 
but  above  all,  the  excellent  monograph  by  MUhlfelder, 
Rab :  tin  Lebensbild  zur  Gesc/tichte  dts  Talmud  (Leips. 
1871).     (B.P.) 

Rabad  ("ibiCn),  or  Abraham  Ins-DAUD,  for  which 
the  acrostic  stands,  a  noted  rabbi,  was  bom  at  Toledo 
about  1110,  and  died  as  a  martyr  1 180.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  renownetl  Talmudists  of  his  time,  highly  es- 
teemed for  his  historical  knowledge.  He  is  the  author 
of  the  nba]^}!  D  (The  Successions  of  Tradition),  written 
in  the  form  of  annals,  giving  the  history  of  the  world 
from  Adam  to  his  own  time  (1161),  and  showing  the 
uninterrupted  chain  of  tradition  to  his  day,  against  the 
opinion  of  the  Karaites,  who  denied  all  tradition.  As  a 
supplement  to  this  chronicle,  Ibn-Dand  wrote  a  succinct 
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hbtory  of  the  Boman  empire,  from  its  foundation  by 
RomuIuB  till  the  West  Gothic  king  Reccared,  entitled 
Memoin  of  the  Eventt  of  Borne  OCI^  -^nan  "piaa), 
and  the  History  o/lhe  Jewish  Kings  during  ike  Second 
Tempk  C^SO  ST^aa  bx"10''  •'Dbo  •'•nai).  These  his- 
tories were  first  published,  together  with  the'  Seder 
Olam,  in  Mantua  (1513),  then  in  Venice  (1546),  and 
Basle  (1580);  the  Sepher  Ha-kaVbalah  by  itself,  with 
the  Seder  Olam  Rdbba  and  SuUa  (Cracow,  1820),  and 
with  a  Latin  transktion  by  Gilbert  Genebrard  (Paris, 
1572).  He  also  wrote  a  work  in  Arabic,  Akida  Rafina ; 
in  Hebrew,  EmunahRamah  (ed.  Weil,  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  1857),  on  the  elements  of  nature  and  their  capa- 
bility of  leading  to  elements  of  religions  faith ;  on  these 
elements  of  faith,  and  on  the  medicine  for  the  soul  in  its 
infirmities.  lie  also  wrote  Astronomical  Notices  and 
i2fj9/t«f  to  Abn-Alpharag  on  the  section  of  the  law  named 
the  "  Joumevings,"  L  e.  Numb,  xxxiii,  etc.  See  Flint, 
BibL  Jud.  ii  7  sq.;  GrHtz,  GescJu  der  Juden,  vi,  176- 
183,  212;  Jost,  Gtsch,  des  JudentK  ti.  s.  Sekteny  ii,  425; 
Dessauer,  Gesck,  der  Juden,  p.  295;  Brannschweiger, 
Gesch.  der  Juden  in  den  romanischen  Staaten,  p.  70  sq. ; 
Undo,  History  of  the  Jews  in  Spain,  p.  60 ;  Finn,  Se* 
phardim,  p.  193 ;  Etheridge,  Introd^  to  Hebrew  LUera- 
ture,  p.  261;  Ueberweg,  History  of  Philosophy,  i,  420, 
427;  Guggenheimer,  Die  Religionsphilosophie  des  R, 
Abr,  hen-David  ha-Levi  (Augsburg,  1860) ;  Levita,  Mas- 
soreth  ha-Massoreth  (ed.  Ginsburg,  Lond.  1867),  p.  108. 
(B.P.) 
Rabanns  Manrus.    See  Rhabanus. 

Rabardeau,  Michel,  a  French  Jesuit,  was  bora  at 
Orleans  in  1672,  and  became  a  member  of  the  order  in 
1595.  He  had  enjoyed  the  very  best  educational  facil- 
ities, and  was  therefore  employed  by  the  Society  in  its 
schools.  He  taught  philosophy  and  moral  theology, 
and  became  successively  rector  of  Bouiges  and  of 
Amiens.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1649.  He  is  celebrated 
especially  for  his  mastery  of  casuistry  and  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  canon  law.  In  the  domain  of  the 
latter  he  displayed  his  power  in  1640,  when  Hersaut 
the  Oratorian  sought  a  schism  in  the  Church  of  France 
by  his  work  Optati  Galli  de  Cavendo  Schismate,  after 
cardinal  Richelieu  bad  attempted  the  assumption  of  the 
patriarchate.  Rabardeau,  in  his  Optaius  GaUus  Benigno 
Manu  Sectus  (Paris,  1641,  4to),  defended  the  cardinal, 
and  tried  to  prove  that  such  an  assumption  bore  in  it 
no  trace  of  a  schism,  as  the  patriarchates  of  Jerusalem 
and  Constantinople  in  nowise  interfered  with  the  power 
of  the  Roman  papacy  and  its  supreme  authority.  Of 
course,  at  Rome  the  book  was  displeasing,  and  was  put 
into  the  Index,  See  Sotwell,  BibL  Scriptor,  Soc,  Jesu, 
— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Ghiiraie,  s.  v. 

Rabat  is  a  linen  neck-collar  worn  by  ecclesiastics. 

Rabaudy,  Bbrnard  dk,  a  French  theologian,  was 
bora  in  1681,  at  Toulouse,  of  an  ancient  noble  family. 
At  an  early  age  he  took  the  monastic  vow  with  the  Do- 
minican's and,  after  having  completed  bis  education,  he 
taught  at  Limoges  and  in  the  University  of  Toulouse. 
In  1706  he  was  nominated  superintendent  of  the  order 
in  France,  and  in  1716  was  made  successor  to  the  gener- 
al of  the  order  in  a  professorship  at  Toulouse.  He  died 
there  Nov.  8, 1731.  He  wrote,  Exerdtationes  Theologica 
(TouL  1714,  2  vols.  8vo),  and  Quastiones  de  Deo  Uno 
(ibid.  1718,  8vo).  See  Echard,  BihL  Script.  Ord.  Proe- 
dioat,  vol.  ii.— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Rabaut,  Paul,  a  French  Protestant  divine,  who  was 
a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  true  Christianity  in' France,  was 
bora  at  Bedarieux,  near  Montpelicr,  in  1718.  He  was 
educated  at  the  seminary  in  Lausanne  for  the  holy  office 
of  the  ministiy,  and  became  one  of  the  "  Preachers  of 
the  Desert,"  among  whom  he  soon  ranked  as  first  in 
many  respects.  In  1743  he  was  made  pastor  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  at  Nismes,  and  there  became  the  leader 
of  French  Protestantism.  This  was  a  time  of  persecu- 
tion indeed.    The  government  of  Louis  XV  had  taken 


up  anew  the  task  of  rooting  out  the  heretical  doctrines 
which  had  flourished  their  banner  in  the  lace  of  the  very 
man  who  had  given  authority  to  his  government  by 
saying  "  Vetat  c*est  mot."  In  spite  of  all  opposition,  and 
in  the  face  of  a  host  of  plotting  enemies,  Rabaut  main* 
tained  his  position,  and  in  1785  he  was  even  emerited. 
But  in  1798,  when  the  great  Revolution  succeeded,  he 
was  arrested  as  a  traitor,  and  only  gained  his  freedom  in 
1794  by  the  reversal  of  the  9th  Thennidor.  He  died 
shortly  after  (Sept.  26,  1794).  Rabaut  took  part  in  the 
Reform  National  Synod  of  1744,  and  was  presiding  offi- 
cer of  that  in  1763 ;  and  although  his  heterodox  views 
on  many  important  points  made  him  a  pronounced 
Chiliast  in  doctrine  and  an  Episcopalian  in  government, 
he  was  yet  so  greatly  revered  for  his  fortitude,  consist- 
ency, frankness,  and  devotion  to  Protestantism  that  his 
leadership  was  never  rejected,  but  always  gladly  ac- 
cepted by  the  Huguenot  successors.  He  was  not  a  great 
man.  His  education  was  moderate,  his  power  in  the 
pulpit  ordinary.  It  was  his  sterling  qualities  of  charac- 
ter that  made  him  a  leader  in  the  Israel  of  France.  His 
eldest  son,  Paul,  also  called  St  ^tienne,  who  was  bora  in 

1743,  and  was  both  preacher  and  lawyer,  distinguished 
himself  as  a  leader  of  the  Revolution,  to  which  both 
he  and  his  wife  fell  martyrs.  It  was  bis  influence 
that  carried  through  the  National  Coundl  religions 
equality  for  all  France.  His  novel  Trionqihe  de  Vlvio- 
Uranoe  (Lond.  1779;  republished  at  Paris  in  1820  and 
1826  under  the  title  Le  Vieux  Cevenol)  is  important  for 
the  history  of  French  Protestantism.  Another  son  (the 
second),  Antoine  R.-Pommier,  who  was  bora  Oct  24, 

1744,  was  also  a  preacher,  and  likewise  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Revolution.  He  finally  entered  the  civil 
service,  but  in  1815  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Fiance  on 
account  of  his  having  voted  for  the  execution  of  Louis 
XVI,  and  was  only  allowed  to  retura  in  1818.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  1820.  He  published  A  nnuaire  Ecdesiastifuef 
a  t  Usage  des  trois  Seances  sur  P.  R.etks  Prot.  Fnoh' 
fais  au  XVllle  Siede  (Lausanne,  1859).  See  New  York 
Nation^  xviii,  267;  London  Academy,  Aug.  1,  1874,  p^ 
119;  De  Felice,  Hist,  of  the  French  Protestants,  p.  416, 
451,462;  Register,  Stvdien  u.  Kritiken,  1838^7;  Smith, 
Hist,  of  the  Huguenots;  Bridel,  Sketches  of  Paul  Rahaut 
and  the  French  Protestants  of  the  ISth  Century  (transL 
from  the  French,  with  an  Appendix  containing  portions 
of  Paul  Rabaut's  writings  now  first  published  [Lond. 
1861, 12mo]).     (J.H.\V.) 

Rab^ah  (Heb.  Rahbah',  HS^),  the  name  of  sevei^ 
al  ancient  places  both  east  and  west  of  the  Jordan,  al- 
though it  appears  in  this  form  in  connection  with  only 
two  in  the  A.  V.  The  root  is  rab,  meaning  much,  and 
hence  gi'eat,  whether  in  size  or  importance  (Gesenioa, 
Thesaur.  p.  1254;  FUrst,  Handwdrierb.  ii,  847).  The 
word  survives  in  Arabic  as  a  common  appellative,  and 
is  also  in  use  as  the  name  of  places — e.  g.  Rabba,  on  the 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  Rabhah,  a  temple  in  the  tribe  of 
Medshidj  (Freytag,  ii,  107  a) ;  and  perhaps  also  Rabat, 
in  Morocco.  (In  the  following  account  we  chiefly  fol- 
low that  found  in  Smith,  Diet,  of  the  BSde,  with  addi- 
tions from  other  sources.)    See  Rabbi. 

1.  A  very  strong  place  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  which, 
when  its  name  is  first  introduced  in  the  sacred  records, 
was  the  chief  city  of  the  Ammonites.  In  five  passages 
(Dent  iii,  11;  2' Sam.  xii,  26;  xvii,  27;  Jer.  xUx,  2; 

Ezra  xxi,  20)  it  is  styled  at  length  I'ltt?  "^32  n3> 
Rabbdth'-hene-Amm6n,  A.  V.  ^  Rabbath  of  the  Ammon- 
ites,*' or  ^  of  the  children  of  Ammon ;"  but  elsewhere 
(Josh,  xiii,  25 ;  2  Sam.  xi,  1 ;  xii,  27,  29 ;  1  Chron.  xx, 
1 ;  Jer.  xlix,  8 ;  Ezra  xxv,  6 ;  Amos  i,  14)  simply  *' Rab- 
hah." The  Sept  generally  has  'PcLpfia^,  but  in  some 
MSS.  occasionaUy  'Pa^od,  or  ri  'PaPfia.  In  Deut. 
iii,  5  it  is  r^  ditp^  rCtv  vimv  'A/i/imv  in' both  MSS. 
In  Josh,  xiii,  25  the  Vat.  has  'Apafia  17  ianv  kotA 
irpoauirov  'Apd^,  where  the  first  and  last  words  of  the 
sentence  seem  to  have  changed  places.  Other  variooa 
readings  likewise  occur. 
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Rftbbth  appears  in  the  Bacred  records  as  the  single 
city  of  the  Ammonites;  at  least  no  other  bears  any  dis- 
tinctive name,  a  fact  which  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
abundant  details  of  the  city  life  of  the  Moabites. 
Whether  it  was  originally,  as  some  conjectore,  the  Ham 
of  which  the  Zuzim  were  dispossessed  by  Chedorlaomer 
(Gen.  xir,  5),  will  probably  remain  forever  a  conjecture. 
The  statement  of  Eusebius  {OmmatL  s.  v.  'Afifiav)  that 
it  was  originally  a  city  of  the  Rephaim  implies  that  it 
was  the  Ashteroth  Kamaim  of  Gen.  xiv.    In  agree- 
ment with  this  is  the  fact  that  it  was  in  later  times 
known  as  Astarte  (Steph.  Byse.  quoted  by  Ritter,  p. 
1165).    In  this  case,  the  dual  ending  of  Kamaim  may 
point,  as  some  have  conjectured  in  Jerushalatm,  to  the 
double  nature  of  the  city — a  lower  town  and  a  citadel. 
When  first  named  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Ammonites, 
and  is  mentioned  as  containing  the  bedstead  of  the  gi- 
ant Og  (Deut.  iii,  11),  possibly  the  trophy  of  some  suc- 
cessful war  against  the  more  ancient  Rephaim.    With 
the  people  of  Lot,  their  kinsmen  the  Israelites  had  no 
quarrel,  and  Rabbath  -  of-  the  -  children  -  of-  Ammon  re- 
mained to  all  appearance  unmolested  during  the  first 
period  of  the  Israelitish  occupation.    It  was  not  in- 
duded  in  the  territory  of  the  tribes  east  of  Jordan ;  the 
border  of  Gad  stops  at  "Aroer,  which  faces  Rabbah" 
(Josh,  xiii,  25).    The  attacks  of  the  Bene-Ammon  on 
Israel,  however,  brought  these  peaceful  relations  to 
an  end.    Saul  must  have  had  occupation  enough  on 
the  west  of  Jordan  in  attacking  and  repelling  the  Phi- 
listines and  in  pursuing  David  through  the  woods 
and  ravines  of  Judah  to  prevent  his  crossing  the  riv- 
er, unless  on  such  special  occasions  as  the  relief  of 
Jabesh.    At  any  rate,  we  never  hear  of  his  having 
penetrated  so  far  in  that  direction  as  Rabbah.    But 
David's  armies  were  often  engaged  against  both  Moab 
and  Ammon.    His  first  Ammonitish  campaign  appears 
to  have  occurred  early  in  his  reign.    A  part  of  the 
army,  under  Abishai,  was  sent  as  far  as  Rabbah  to  keep 
the  Ammonites  in  check  (2  Sam.  x,  10, 14),  but  the 
main  force  under  Joab  remained  at  Medeba  (I  Chron. 
xix,  7).    The  following  year  was  occupied  in  the  great 
expedition  by  David  in  person  against  the  Syrians  at 
Helam,  wherever  that  may  have  l)een  (2  Sam.  x,  15- 
19).    Ailer  their  defeat  the  Ammonitish  war  was  re- 
sumed, and  this  time  Rabbah  was  made  the  main  point 
of  attack  (xi,  1).    Joab  took  the  command,  and  was 
followed  by  the  whole  of  the  army.    The  expedition 
included  Kphraim  and  Benjamin,  as  well  as  the  king's 
own  tribe  (ver.  11),  the  "king's  slaves"  (ver.  1, 17,24), 
probably  David's  immediate  body-guard,  and  the  thirty- 
seven  chief  captains.    Uriah  was  certainly  there,  and, 
if  a  not  improbable  Jewish  tradition  may  be  adopted, 
Ittai  the  Gittite  was  there  also.    See  Ittai.    The  ark 
accompanied  the  camp  (ver.  11),  the  only  time  that  wc 
hear  of  its  doing  so,  except  that  memorable  battle  with 
the  Philistines,  when  its  capture  caused  the  death  of 
the  high-priest.     On  a  former  occasion  (Numb,  xxxi, 
6)  the  "  holy  things"  only  are  specified— ah  expression 
which  hardly  seems  to  include  the  ark.    David  alone, 
to  his  cost,  remained  in  Jerusalem.    The  country  was 
wasted,  and  the  roving  Ammonites  were  driven  with  all 
their  property  (xii,  80)  into  their  single  stronghold,  as 
the  Bedouin  Kenites  were  driven  from  their  tents  in- 
side the  walls  of  Jerusalem  when  Judah  was  oven'un 
by  the  Chaldaeans.    See  Rechabitb.    The  siege  must 
have  lasted  nearly,  if  not  quite,  two  years ;  since  during 
its  progress  David  formed  his  connection  with  Bathshe- 
ba,  and  the  two  children,  that  which  died  and  Solomon, 
were  successively  bom.    The  sallies  of  the  Ammonites 
appear  to  have  formed  a  main  feature  of  the  siege  (2 
Sam.  xi,  17,  etc).    At  the  end  of  that  time  Joab  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  a  portion  of  the  place — the  "  city  of 
waters,"  that  is,  the  lower  town,  so  called  from  its  con- 
taining the  perennial  stream  which  rises  in  and  still 
flows  through  it    The  fact  (which  seems  undoubted) 
that  the  source  of  the  stream  was  within  the  lower  city, 
explains  its  having  held  out  for  so  long.    It  was  also 


called  the  "royal  city"  (na^bflrt  ^l*^!?),  perhaps  from 
its  connection  with  Molech  or  Milcom — "  the  king" — 
more  probably  from  its  containing  the  palace  of  Hanun 
and  Nahash.  But  the  citadel,  which  rises  abruptly  on 
the  north  side  of  the  lower  town,  a  place  of  very  great 
strength,  still  remained  to  be  taken,  and  the  honor  of 
this  capture,  Joab  (with  that  devotion  to  David  which 
runs  like  a  bright  thread  through  the  dark  web  of  his 
character)  insists  on  reserving  for  the  king.  "  I  have 
fought,"  writes  he  to  his  uncle,  then  living  at  ease  in 
the  harem  at  Jerusalem,  in  all  the  satisfaction  of  the 
birth  of  Solomon—"  I  have  fought  against  Rabbah,  and 
have  taken  the  city  of  waters;  but  the  citadel  still  re- 
mains: now,  therefore,  gather  the  rest  of  the  people  to- 
gether and  come;  put  yourself  at  the  head  of  the  whole 
army,  renew  the  assault  against  the  citadel,  take  it,  and 
thus  finish  the  siege  which  I  have  carried  so  far,"  and 
then  he  ends  with  a  rough  banter  (comp.  2  Sam.  xix,  6) 
—half  jest,  half  earnest — "  lest  I  take  the  city  and  in 
future  it  go  under  my  name."  The  waters  of  the  lower 
city  once  in  the  hands  of  the  besiegers,  the  fate  of  the 
citadel  was  certain,  for  that  fortress  possessed  in  itself 
(as  we  learn  from  the  invaluable  notice  of  Josephus, 
Ant,  vii,  7,  5)  but  one  well  of  limited  supply,  quite  in- 
adequate to  the  throng  which  crowded  its  walls.  The 
provisions  also  were  at  last  exhausted,  and  shortly  after 
David's  arrival  the  fortress  was  taken,  and  its  inmates, 
with  a  very  great  booty,  and  the  idol  of  Molech,  with 
all  its  costly  adornments,  fell  into  the  hands  of  David. 
We  are  not  told  whether  the  city  was  demolished  or 
whether  David  was  satisfied  with  the  slaughter  of  its 
inmates.  In  the  time  of  Amos,  two  centuries  and  a 
half  later,  it  had  again  a  "  wall"  and  "  palaces,"  and  was 
still  the  sanctuary  of  Molech — "  the  king"  (Amos  i,  14). 
So  it  was  also  at  the  dote  of  the  invasion  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Jer.  xlix,  2,  8),  when  its  dependent  towns 
("  daughters")  are  mentioned,  and  when  it  is  named  in 
such  terms  as  imply  that  it  was  of  equal  importance 
with  Jerusalem  (Ezra  xxi,  20).  At  Rabbah,  no  doubt 
Baalis,  king  of  the  Bene-Ammon  (Jer.  xl,  14),  held  such 
court  as  he  could  muster,  and  within  its  walls  was  plot- 
ted the  attack  of  Ishmael  which  cost  Gedaliah  his  life 
and  drove  Jeremiah  into  Egypt.  The  denunciations  of 
the  prophets  just  named  may  have  been  fulfilled  either 
at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  or  five  years 
afterwards,  when  the  Assyrian  armies  overran  the  coun- 
try east  of  Jordan  on  their  rosd  to  Egypt  (Josephus, 
^n/.  X,  9, 7) .     See  Jerome,  on  A  mos  t ,  4 1 . 

In  the  period  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
Rabbath-Ammon  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  much 
importance  and  the  scene  of  many  contests.  The  nat- 
ural advantages  of  position  and  water  supply,  which  had 
always  distinguished  it,  still  made  it  an  important  cita- 
del by  turns  to  each  side  during  the  contentions  which 
raged  so  long  over  the  whole  of  the  district.  It  lay 
on  the  road  between  Ueshbon  and  Bosra,  and  was  the 
last  place  at  which  a  stock  of  water  could  be  obtained 
for  the  journey  across  the  desert ;  while,  as  it  stood  on 
the  confines  of  the  richer  and  more  civilized  country, 
it  formed  an  important  garrison  station  for  repelling 
the  incursions  of  the  wild  tribes  of  the  desert.  From 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (B.C.  285-247)  it  received  the 
name  of  Philadelphia  (Jerome,  on  Kzra  ararr,  1),  and 
under  this  name  it  is  often  mentioned  bv  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  (Pliny,  Higt.  Nat.  v,  16 ;  Ptolemy.  Geog, 
V,  15),  by  Josephus  ( War^  i,  6, 3 ;  i,  19, 5;  ii,  18, 1),  and 
upon  Romap  coins  (Eckhel,  iii,  851 ;  Mionnet,  v,  335),  as 
a  city  of  Arabia,  Ocele-Syria,  or  Decapolis.  I'he  district 
either  then  or  subsequently  was  called  Pliiladelphenc 
(Josephus,  War,  iii,  3,  8),  or  Arabia  Philadelphensis 
(Epiphanius,  in  Ritter,  Syrien,  p.  1155).  In  B.C.  218  it 
was  taken  from  the  then  Ptolemy  (Philopator)  by  An- 
tiochus  the  Great,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance 
from  the  besieged  in  the  citadel.  A  communication 
with  the  spring  in  the  lower  town  had  been  made  since 
(possibly  in  consequence  of)  David's  siege,  by  a  long 
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Mcnt  mbtemnead  pissage.and  had  not  this  beta  du- 
covered  to  Anllochus  by  a  priuner,  tbe  cttadd  might 
have  be«n  enabled  to  bold  out  (Polybiiu,  t,  IT).  Dur- 
ing the  struggle  between  Andochua  the  Pioui  (Sidelea) 
and  IHolemy,  the  aan-in-law  of  Simon  Maccabniu  <B.C 
eir.  134),  it  ii  menlioned  as  being  goveniad  by  ■  tyrant 
named  Colylaa  (Anl,  ziii,  8,  1).  Ita  ancient  name, 
tboagh  under  a  cloud,  wu  still  used ;  it  is  mcntionetl 
by  Polybiiu  (v',71)  under  the  hardly  altered  form  of 
Saibakuiiana  ('Po;3;3arii/iavH).  About  RG  66  we 
hear  of  it  aa  in  the  hands  of  Aietaa  (one  of  the  Anb 
chiefs  of  that  name),  who  retired  thither  from  Judca 
when  menaced  by  Scsurus,  Pompey's  general  ( Joeephus, 

War,  1,6,3).  The  Araba  probably  held  it  till  the  year 
aC  30,  when  they  were  atlAcked  there  by  Herod  the 
(ireaU  But  the  account  ofjosephus  (ITor,  i,  19,  6,  e) 
seems  to  imply  that  the  city  was  not  then  inhabited, 
and  that  although  the  citadd  formed  tbe  main  point  of 
the  combat,  yet  that  it  was  only  occupied  on  the  in- 
BlauL  Tbe  water  communication  above  alluded  to  also 
appears  not  to  hare  been  then  in  existence,  foi  the 
people  who  occupied  tbe  citadel  quiclily  surrendered 
from  thirat,  and  the  whole  affair  was  over  in  six  days. 

At  the  Christian  era  FhiUdelphia  formed  the  eastern 
limit  of  the  region  of  Per»a  (Joeephua,  War,  iii,  8,  S).  It 
was  one  of  tbe  cities  of  theI)ecapotia,andasfardownBs 
tbe  4th  century  was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able and  strongest  cities  of  the  whole  of  Cade-Syria 
(Ensebius,  Ownmut.;  Ammianus  Marc  in  Ritter,  p. 
1157).     Its  magniflcent  theatre  (said  to  be  the  largeat 

n  S  r  a)  temp  es,  odeon  mausoleum  and  other  pubhc 
buddings  were  probably  erected  dunng  the  2d  and  Bd 
centunea,  1  ke  those  of  Jerash  wb  ch  they  resemble  n 
style  though  the  T  scale  aud  desgi   are  gisnder  (Lind 


pie"  on  the  dtadel  bill,  Ui.Tipplng  saw  some 
proaUite  columns  five  feet  in  diameter.  Its 
coins  are  extant,  some  bearing  the  figaie  of 
Astarte,  some  the  word  Herakleion,  im)dy- 
iug  a  wonhip  of  Hereulen,  probably  the  coo- 
tinuation  of  that  of  Holech  or  Hilcom.  Fmu 
Stephanos  of  Byzantium  we  learn  that  it  waa 
also  called  Astarte,  donbtleas  from  its  eontain- 
ing  a  temide  of  that  goddess.  Justin  Martyr, 
a  naUre  of  Shechem,  writing  about  A.D.  140, 
apeaks  of  the  city  aa  containing  a  multitnda 

Heraklaa,  the  of  Ammonitea  {liiaL  witk  TryjAo),  tbcogh  it 
would  probably  not  be  safe  to  inleiixet  this 
(iiiDcrrHrii-   (oo  Strictly. 

I  Mimg  crruc  Philaddphia  became  the  seat  of  a  Cbris- 
bishop,  and  was  one  of  tbe  nineteen  aeea 


of  "  Palnstina  tenia''  which  were  snboidinate  ti 
(Rdand,PaJa»f,  P.E28).  The  church  still  lemaina  "in 
excellent  preservation"  with  its  lofty  steeple  (lord  Lind- 
say). Some  of  the  bisbi^  appear  to  have  signed  nn- 
der  the  title  of  Baiatlui;  which  Bakatha  is  by  Epi- 
phanius  (himself  a  native  of  Pdestine)  mentioned  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  imply  that  itwas  but  another  name 
for  Philaddphia,  derived  from  an  Arab  tribe  in  wboM 
poesession  it  was  at  that  time  (A.D.  cii.  400).  But  this 
is  doubtfid  leee  Heland,  Falat.  p,  BIS;  Hitler,  p.  1157). 
When  the  Moslems  conquered  Syria,  tbey  found  tbe 
dty  in  mine  (Abulfeda  in  Ritter,  p.  1158;  and  in  note 
to  lord  Lindsay) ;  and  in  ruins  remarkable  for  tbeir  ex- 
tent and  desolation  even  for  Syria,  the  "  land  of  tuina," 
it  still  remaios.  The  andent  name  has  been  presoTcd 
among  the  natives  of  the  country.  Abulfeda  caUa  it 
Amman  {Tab.  Syr.  p.  19),  and  by  that  name  it  is  sliU 
known.  The  prophet  Ezekid  foretold  that  Kabbah 
should  become  "a  stable  for  camels,"  and  tbe  country 
"  a  couch  ing-plaoe  for  Qocks"  (Eiek.  xxv,  6).  This  has 
been  literally  fulfilled,  and  Burckhardt  actually  foond 
that  a  party  of  Arabs  had  stabled  their  camels  among 
the  rnins  of  Kabbah.  Too  much  stress  ha^  however, 
been  laid  upon  this  minute  point  by  Dr.  Keilh  and 
others  {Evidam  from  Frophtey,  p.  IBO),  What  the 
prophet  meant  to  say  was  that  Ammon  and  its  chief 
dty  should  be  desolate;  and  he  expraaed  it  by  refer- 
ence to  facts  which  would  certwnly  occur  in  any  for- 
saken site  in  the  bonlers  of  Arabia ;  and  which  are  now 
constantly  occurring  not  in  Kabbah  only,  but  in  many 
other  placea.  Kabbah  lies  about  twenty -two  miles 
from  the  Jordan  at  the  eastern  apex  of  a  triangle,  of 
which  Ueshbon  and  es-Salt  fonn  reapecUvcly  the  south- 


eni  and  northeni  points. 
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from  the  former  and  twelve 
from  the  latter.  Jerash  is 
due  north,  more  than  twen- 
ty mile*  distant  in  a  atiaight 
line,  and  thitty-Sve  by  tbe 
usual  road  (Linduy.  p.378). 
It  lies  in  a  valley  which  is  a 
branch,  or  perhaps  the  main 
course,  of  the  Wady  Zerica, 
usuallv  identified  with  tbe 
Jabbok,     The  Moiel-Am- 


rent,  but  appean  to  be  per- 
ennial, and  contains  a  quan- 
tity of  fish,  by  one  obaotvet 
Iaaid  to  be  trout  (see  Buick- 
hardt,  p.  368;  G.  Robinson, 
i.K»~.»Mt,»||  ii,  174;  "a  perfect  fish-pond," 
LA-^p-i-ivj  Tipping).  The  stream  mna 
from  west  to  east,  and  north 
ofitisthecitaddonitslso- 
UtedhUL  Tbe  public  hnild- 
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inga  ue  Mid  to  b«  Rorntn,  in  ga 
litoae  U.  J«ruh,  except  the  citadel,  which  ii  dsKribed 
M  of  la^  iqiure  itona  pot  togtlbcr  wUhout  cemcDt, 
■Dd  which  ia  probably  more  uiaetit  than  the  ml. 
Among  tlic  Tuini  are  chieflf  noticeahle  a  apadoiB 
diurch,  built  witb  large  modh,  and  having  ■  Mcepic; 
a  temple,  with  part  of  the  Hide  walls  and  a  niche  in 
the  back  wall  remaining;  a  curved  wall  alon;;  the 
water- ude,  with  manj-  niche*,  and  in  front  of  it  a 
row  of  large  columiB,  foui  of  which  remain,  though 
without  capitals;  a  high-arched  bridge  over  the  river, 
•till  perfect,  apparently  the  only  one  that  bad  exialed. 
Tbe  citadel  unlhehill,BBlnic1ure  of  immense  strength, 
and  the  theatre  have  been  referred  to  above.  The  re- 
maing  of  private  houaes  tcatlered  on  both  sidei  of  the 
stream  are  very  eiteniive.  They  have  been  visited, 
and  dcicribcd  in  more  or  Icsa  detail,  by  Durckhardt 
(Syru,  p.  3&T-3C0),  Seetzen  (Reittu,  i,  39G;  ir,  212- 
!14),  Irby  (June  11),  Buckingham  (A'.  Syria,  p.  C8-82), 
lord  IJndMv  (alb  ed.  p.  278-*284),  G.  Robinson  {ii,  174- 
ITS),  lord  Uaud  Hamilton  (in  Keith,  £cid.  of  Propk. 
cb.vi),DeSaulcy(Z>ra(J5ea,i,B8Twi.),TriBtnm  (/>inii 
of  Uiafl,^IM  iq.),  Porter  (//aad6./or Paial'.  p. 302), 
Badeker  (^Paldilina,  p.  319),  and  the  Kev.  A.  E.  North- 
ern, in  the  Quar.  Stniemal  of  Che  '■  FaL  Explor.  Fund," 
April,  1873,  p.  67  aq^  where  a  plan  ii.Kiven. 

2.  (n^^>7,  with  the  deOnite  article;  Sept.  £ii>di)^d 
T.  r.  'Aptfi^i  Vaig.  Ardiba)  a  city  of  Judah,  named, 
with  Kirjath-joarim,  in  Joab.  xv,  GO  only.  It  lay 
BmoOK  the  group  of  towns  litualed  to  tbe  west  of 
Jenualem,.an  tbe  northern  border  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(Keil,  C/nmoral.  ad  h>c>  It  ii  probably  only  an  e[nthet 
for  Jeruaalem  itself,  which  otherwise  would  not  appear 
inthelitt.    See  Jddah  (TWko/). 

3.  In  one  paaaage  (Joali.  xi,  8)  Zidoh  is  mentioned 
with  the  affix  Kabhah— ZiiJiiikniUiii.  This  ia  pre- 
ntved  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.,  though  in  the  teat  it 
is  traoataled  "  great  Zidon." 

4.  Although  there  ia  no  trace  of  tbe  fact  in  the  Bible, 
there  can  be  little  donbt  that  the  name  of  Kabbah  waa 
also  atuched  in  Biblical  lima  to  the  chief  city  of 
Uoab.  Ill  Biblical  name  ia  "  Ar,"  but  we  have  tbe  tea- 
tiiDony  of  Euiebiaa  {Omimiul.  a  v.  Hoab)  that  in  tbe 
4th  century  it  poaaeaaed  tba  apedal  title  of  Rabbath- 
Hoab,  or,  as  it  appeara  in  the  OHTUpted  orthoi^phy  of 
Stephanna  of  Byaantium,  the  coini,  and  the  Eocleaiaa- 
tical  Liala,  RaialiwuiUi,  Rabbailmoma,  and  Ralba  or 
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ichlng  It  ffum  tba  Soath. 

Reiba  Moabilu  (Reland,  Paiirtl.  p.  ¥16,  S&7 ;  Seetien, 
Reitat,  iv,  227 ;  Hitler,  p.  1220).  This  name  waa  for  a 
tioK  diapUced  by  Arnipolu,  in  tbe  same  manner  that 
Rabbath- Ammon  had  been  by  Philadelphia :  theae,  how. 

mastera  of  tbe  country,  and  employed  by  them  in  their 
official  documenta ;  and  when  they  paaaed  away,  the 
original  namea,  which  had  never  Icat  their  place  in  the 
moutha  oF  the  common  people,  reappeared,  and  RaUa, 
like  Atmuai,  atill  remaina  to  testify  to  the  ancient  ap- 
pellation. Kabba  lies  on  the  highlands  at  tbe  aoutb- 
eaat  quarter  orthe  Dead  Sea,  bctn-cen  Kerak  and  Jibel 
Shihan.  Ila  ruins,  which  are  unimportant,  are  de- 
scribed by  Burckbardt  (July  15),  Seetien  {ReUtn,  i, 
41 0,  De  Satilcv  (Jan.  IR),  and  Porter  {iraadb.for  Pal- 
mm,  p.  297  aq.).     Sec  An. 

RabHiaUi  or  the  CiitLDnKn  os  Amhos,  and  of 
THE  AsutoxiTBA.  (The  former  is  the  more  accurate, 
tbe  Hebrew  being  in  both  caaes  IIB?  ■'SB  niT ;  Sept. 
If  UEpa  ruv  viuv  'Afifuiiv,'Pafi^6^  vimv  'A/ifiwvj 
Tulg.  SaUaih  fitionim  Ammon.)  This  ia  the  full  ap- 
pellation of  tbe  place  commonly  given  aa  Rabbah  (q.  v.). 
It  occun  only  in  Deul.  iii,  II  and  Eiek,  xii,  20.  Th> 
tk  ia  merely  the  Hebrew  "  construct  atatc,"  or  mode  of 
connecting  a  word  ending  in  ah  with  one  following  it. 
Gimp.  U I  BEAT  h;  KirJatH;  Rahatii,  etc 

Rabbenn  a«rBhom,  or,  more  properly,  Rabbi 
GEitaiioji  bkn-Jkiil'iia,  the  reputed  founder  of  the 
Franco-German  Rabbinical  school,  in  which  the  studies 
of  that  of  Babylonia  were  earnestly  revived,  waa  bom 
about  960,  and  died  in  1028.  He  waa  lulled  ■'  Tbe  An- 
cient,'' "Tbe  Light  of  the  Kxile,"  and  was  the  founder 
of  monogamy  and  other  '*  iuatitutiona"  among  the  Jews, 
wbicb  wore  for  a  long  time  disputed  and  rejected,  and 
himself  was  placed  under  ban  fur  altemplitig  to  abro- 
gate the  Mosaic  precept  respecting  (he  marriage  of  a 
man  with  the  childless  wife  of  bia  deceased  bmther. 
Gerahom  also  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Talmud,  and 
aome  hymns  and  penilential  prayers,  which  are  extant 
in  the  Macbzor.  For  reasons  unknown  he  went  to 
Mayence,  where  he  founded  a  college,  which  soon  at- 
tracted the  youth  of  Germany  and  Italy.  See  FUrat, 
BiU.  Jud.  i,  3i8;  De  Rdbm,  Dixiimaria  Slorica  (Germ. 
transL),  p.  114;  Grtttz,  GacA.  drr  Jwfca  (Leipa.  1S71), 
V,  tSi  aq. ;  Bnunachveiger,  GacA,  6er  Judai  ta  dot 
roaKtaiscAn  Staattn,  p.  Si  aq. ;  Joal,  GaA.  d.  JadtM. 
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tt.  $,  Sekten,  ii,  888;  Desuuer,  Getc^  d,  IsraeUten,  p. 
810;  Etheridge,  Introd,  to  Heb,  Literature^  p.  288  sq.; 
Steinachneider,  Jewish  Literature,  p.  69;  Zunz,  Litera- 
turgesck,  d,  tynagoffalen  Poetic,  p.  288;  id.  Synagogak 
Poesie,  p.  171-174;  Delitzach,  Zur  Gesch,  derjud,  Poe- 
tie,  p.  61, 156;  Adams,  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  i,  226;  Fran- 
kel,  Afonatsschriji,  1854,  p.  280  sq.     (a  P.) 

Rabbenu  Tain.    See  Tam. 

RaVbi  CP^Ppi,  ^a^),  a  title  of  honor  given  by  the 
Jews  to  their  learned  men,  aatborized  teachers  of  the 
law,  and  spiritaal  heads  of  the  commanitjr,  and  which 
in  the  New,  Test,  is  frequently  given  to  Christ.  (In 
the  following  article  we  mainly  adopt  that  given  by 
Ginsburg  in  Kitto^s  Ctfchpcedia,  with  additions  from 
other  sources.) 

I.  Different  Fomu,  and  the  Signification  of  the  Title. 

—The  term  *^a'n,  Rabbi,  is  a  form  of  the  noun  a*?.  Rah 
(from  aa^,  to  muUiplif,  to  become  great,  dittmguiakeS), 
which  in  the  Biblical  Hebrew  denotes  a  great  man;  one 
distinguished  either  for  age,  position,  office,  or  skiU  (Job 
xxxii,  9;  Dan.  i,  3;  Prov.  xxvi,  10);  but  in  the  canon- 
ical books  it  does  not  occur  with  this  suffix.  It  is  in 
post-Biblical  Hebrew  that  this  term  is  used  as  a  title, 
indicating  sundry  degrees  by  its  several  terminadons  for 
those  who  are  distinguished  for  learning,  who  are  the 
authoritative  teachers  of  the  law,  and  who  are  the  ap- 
pointed spiritual  heads  of  the  Jewish  community.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  simple  term  y^,  Rab,  without  any  ter- 
mination, and  with  or  without  the  name  of  the  person 
following  it,  corresponds  to  our  expression  teacher,  mas- 
ter, iiSdoKoKog,  and  is  the  lowest  degree;  with  the  pro- 
nominal suffix  first  person  singular— viz.  '^a^,  Rabbi, 
'PaPfii,mg Rabbi (miL7iidu,7,S\  xxvi, 25, 49;  Mark 
lx,5;  xi,21;  xiv,45;  John i,  88,49;  iii,2,26;  iv,81; 
vi,  25;  ix,  2;  xi,  8)— it  is  a  higher  degree-  and  with 
the  pronominal  suffix  first  person  plural— viz.  la*^.  Rath 
hdn,  *PaPPov,  our  teacher,  our  master,  in  the  C^aldee 
form— it  is  the  highest  degree,  and  was  given  to  the  pa- 
triarchs (&^K*^^3)  or  the  presidents  of  the  Sanhedrim. 
Gamaliel  I,  who  was  patriarch  in  Palestine  A.D.  80-50, 
was  the  first  that  obtained  this  extraordinary  title,  and 
not  Simon  ben-Hillel,  as  is  erroneously  affirmed  by  Light- 
foot  {Harmomf  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  John  i,  88). 
This  is  evident  from  the  follovring  statement  in  the 
Aruch  of  R.  Nathan  (s.  v.  *'''ax) :  "  W6  do  not  find  that 
the  title  Rabbon  began  before  the  patriarchs  rabbon 
Gamaliel  I,  rabbon  Simon  bis  son  (who  perished  in  the 
destruction  of  the  second  Temple),  and  rabbon  Jochanan 
ben-Zakkai,  all  of  whom  were  presidents."  Lightfoot's 
mistake  is  all  the  more  strange  since  he  himself  quotes 
this  passage  elsewhere  (comp.  Hebrew  and  Talmudical 
Exerdtations,  Matt,  xxiii,  7).  "iS'n,  however,  which,  as 
we  have  said,  is  the  noun  3^,  with  the  Chaldee  pro- 
nominal suffix  first  person  plural,  is  also  used  in  Aramaic 
as  a  noun  absolute,  the  plural  of  which  is  *'p3Sl^  and 
0*^32^  (comp.  Chaldee  paraphrase  on  Psa.  Ixxx,  11 ; 
Bttth  i,  2);  pronominal  suffix  second  person  singular 
^'^Sa'n  (Song  of  Songs  vi,  4) ;  pronominal  suffix  third 
person  plural  •jiH'^saT  (Psa.  Ixxxiii,  12).  Accordingly 
*Vappov\.  in  Mark  x,  51,  which  in  John  xx,  16  is  spelled 
'Vappovvl,  is  the  equivalent  of  '^SS'^,  Rabbam,  mg  mas- 
ter, giving  the  Syriac  pronunciation  to  the  KamOs  un- 
der the  Beth.  As  such  it  is  interpreted  by  the  evangel- 
ists (jSMnxaXot,  John  i,  89;  xx,  16;  Matt  xxiii,  8). 

II.  Origin  and  Date  of  these  T»^.— Nathan  ben<Je- 
cbiel  (q.  v.)  tells  us,  in  his  celebrated  lexicon  denomi- 
nated A  ruch  (s.  V,  *i*inK),  which  was  finished  A.D.  1101, 
that  Hilar  Rab  Jacob  asked  Sherira  Gaon,  and  his  son 
Hai,  the  co-Gaon  (A.D.  999),  for  an  explanation  of  the 
origin  and  import  of  these  different  titles,  and  that  these 
spiritual  heads  of  the  Jewish  community  in  Babylon  re- 


plied as  follows:  *<<The  title  Rab  (pr\)  is  Babylonian, 
and  the  title  Rabbi  (*^nn)  is  Palestinian.'  This  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  some  of  the  Tanaim  and  Amo- 
raim  are  simply  called  by  their  names  without  any  title 
— e.  g.  Simon  the  Just,  Antigonus  of  Soho,  Jose  ben- 
Jochanan,  Rab,  Samuel,  Abaje,  and  Rabba;  some  of  them 
bear  the  title  Rabbi  (^^n"^)— e.  g.  rabbi  Akiba,  rabbi  Jose, 
rabbi  Simon,  etc;  some  of  them  have  the  title  Mar 
(^iQ)..-e.  g.  mar  Ukba,  mar  Januka,  etc. ;  some  the  title 
of  Rab  pi)— e.  g.  rab  Hana,  rab  Jehudah,  etc. ;  while 
some  of  them  have  the  title  Rabbon  (p'n)— e.  g.  rabbon 
Gamaliel,  rabbon  Jochanan  ben-Zakkai,  etc  The  title 
Rabbi  (p'yii)  is  that  of  the  Palestinian  sages,  who  re- 
ceived there  of  the  Sanhedrim  the  laying-on  of  the 
bands,  in  accordance  with  the  laying-on  of  the  hands 
as  transmitted  in  unbroken  succession  by  the  elders 
(Q'^SpT),  and  were  denominated  Rabbi,  and  received 
authority  to  judge  penal  cases;  while  Rab  (3*^)  is  the 
title  of  the  Babylonian  sages,  who  received  the  laying- 
on  of  hands  in  their  colleges.  The  more  ancient  gen- 
erations, however,  who  were  far  superior,  had  no  such 
titles  as  Rabbon  (P*1),  Rabbi  (^m),  or  Rab  (3*1),  either 
for  the  Babylonian  or  Palestinian  sages,  as  is  eWdent 
from  the  fact  that  Hillel  I,  who  came  from  Babylon,  had 
not  the  title  Ralbon  QH)  attached  to  his  name;  and 
that  of  the  prophets,  who  were  very  eminent,  it  is  simply 
said  'Haggai  the  prophet,' etc;  *£zni  did  not  come  up 
from  Babylon,'  etc,  without  the  title  Rabbon  being  af- 
fixed to  their  names.  Indeed,  we  do  not  find  that  thia 
title  is  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  patriarchate.  It  b^> 
gan  with  rabbon  Gamaliel  the  elder  (A.D.  80),  rabbon 
Simon,  his  son  (who  perished  in  the  destruction  of  the 
second  Temple),  and  rabbon  Jochanan  ben-Zakkai,  all 
of  whom  were  patriarchs  or  presidents  of  the  Sanhedrim 
(D'sS^n©3).  The  title  Rabbi  C^m),  too,  comes  into 
vogue  among  those  who  received  the  laying-on  of  hands 
at  this  period — as,  for  instance,  rabbi  Zaddok,  rabbi 
Eliezer  ben-Jacob,  etc,  and  dates  from  the  disciples  of 
rabbon  Jochanan  ben-Zakkai  downwards.  Now  the  or- 
der of  these  titles  is  as  follows :  Rabbi  is  greater  than 
Rab;  Rabbon,  again,  is  greater  than  Rabbi;  while  the 
simple  name  is  greater  than  Rabbon. '  No  one  is  called 
Rabbon  except  tlie  presidents."  From  this  declaration 
of  Sherira  Gaon  and  Hai,  that  the  title  Rabbi  obtained 
among  the  disciples  of  Jochanan  ben-Zakkai,  the  eru- 
dite Gratz  concludes  that  '^we  must  regard  the  title 
Rabbi,  which  in  the  Gospels,  with  the  exception  of  that 
by  Luke,  is  given  to  John  the  Baptist  and  to  Jesus,  as 
an  anachronism.  We  must  also  regard  as  an  anachro- 
nism the  disapprobation  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus 
against  the  ambition  of  the  Jewish  doctors,  who  love  to 
be  called  by  this  title,  and  the  admonition  to  his  dis- 
ciples not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  styleil  Rabbi— 
Kai  fiXovm,  (pi  ypaufiariig)  . .  •  icoXelff^ac  vvb  rwp 
dv^pdrtrutv  pafipi  papfii.  *Yfuic  Sk  /ii)  KXi|d$rt 
pappi,  Matt,  xxiii,  7, 8).  This,  moreover,  shows  that 
when  the  Gospels  were  written  down  the  title  Rabbi 
stood  in  so  high  a  repute  that  the  fathers  could 
not  but  transfer  it  to  Christ"  {Geschichte  der  Juden 
[Berl.  1853],  iv,  500).  But  even  supposing  that  the 
title  Rabbi  came  into  vogue  in  the  days  of  Jochanan 
ben-Zakkai,  this  would  by  no  means  warrant  Griitz's 
conclusion,  inasmuch  as  Jochanan  lived  upwards  of 
a  hundred  years,  and  survived  four  presidents — ^viz. 
Hillel  I  (aC.  80-10),  Simon  I  (A.D.  10-^),  Gamaliel  I 
(A.D.  80>50),  and  Simon  II  (A.D.  50-70),  and  it  might 
therefore  obtain  in  the  early  days  of  this  luminary*, 
which  would  be  shortly  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  The 
Tosaphoth  at  the  end  of  Edugoth,  however,  quoted  in 
the  Aruch  in  the  same  article,  gives  a  different  account 
of  the  origin  of  this  title,  which  is  as  follows :  '*  He  who 
has  disciples,  and  whose  disdples  again  have  disdples, 
is  called  Rabbi;  when  his  disciples  are  forgotten  (i.  e.  i£ 


Madern  IswUi  Rabbi,  atlind  for  Pnjw. 


te  duciple*  already  belong 
to  the  put  age),  h«  is  called  «aiAoii;  and  when  [be" 
ciplea  of  bii  disciples  are  also  Torgotlcn,  be  is  gimpl; 
called  by  bis  oirn  name,"  This  mskei  the  tillei  coeval 
«rith  the  origin  of  the  different  scbooli,  and  at  the  ■ame 
time  accoualaforthe  absence  of  them  among  the  earliat 
doetora  of  the  lav. 

Some  account  of  tbe  rabbins  and  the  Uisbnical  and 
Talmudicat  writings  majbe  foand  in  Pridesnz  {CuiDKe- 
lioB,  pL  i,  bk.  5,  under  the  j-ear  &C.  446;  pt  ii,  bk.  8, 
le  year  B.C,  37) ;  and  a  sketch  of  the  history  of 
ool  of  Rabbinical  learning  at  Tibeiias,  foanded 
by  rabbi  Judah  tUk-kodesb,  the  compiler  of  the  Misbna, 
in  tbe  !d  century  after  Christ,  is  given  by  Robinson 
(^Biitical  Rtmarcket,  ii,  S9I).  See  also  Note  14  to  Bur- 
ton, BampUm  LertHm,  and  the  authorities  there  quoted 
—for  instance,  Brilker  (ii,  BiO)  and  Dasnage  {Hin.  da 
Jui/i,  iii,  6,  p.  138).  Compare  Hill,  Da  Rabbimi  (Jen. 
1741);  Bobn,  iiid.  (Erf.  1T50)  i  UllUer,  tti  flortoriiw 
(Vitemb.  1740),    See  Mabteii. 

Rabblm.    See  B.itii-habhix. 

lUbbinlC  Biblsi,  also  called  MikraiUh  GtdeUlh 
(mil-t3  mx-ipa),  or  Grtal  BOitt,  is  Lbs  name  given 
to  the  fullowing  Hebrew  BibJes,  which,  betides  the  orig- 
inal text,  also  contain  the  commentariea  of  sundry  Jew- 
iab  rabbins. 

•'•T'   is    •,T"5."1   31    CJDtnJ  ,  .  .  ■'BTail^D   BSl 

nH-'fj-'ia  «i5-i''i3!C3  -"jT-snia  is-sn,  fui.  This 
ia  tbe  lint  Rabbinic  Bible  published  by  Bomberg,  and 
carried  Ihroogh  (he  press  by  Felix  Piatenjis  (q.  r.) 
(Venice,  1516-17)  (nsl  =  278),  It  consisla  of  four 
parts,  with  a  separate  title-page  to  each,  and  wiLh  the 


..  ._e  Proptittt,  wllb  the  Chsldee  nt  Jonaihna  bei 
Piiel  (q.  V.)  nnd  the  crimmenliiries  ofKtmchl  (q.  y.i. 

«,  The  Hasitigrapha,  vis.  the  J-saim*.  wllh  ihe  Tarcui 
of  Joseph  bar-CbGa  (a.  >.)  and  D.  Klmcbl's  (q.  t.)  cm 
ment«i7;  ProKrfcs, with  Joseph'sTnrgom  and  Daviil  Ibn- 
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sol  (q.T.) ;  the  FIts  Heglllalh  (I.  &  Onirstn,  ftuUk,  tarn. 
tH^atlau,  SslcMastt*,  sod  AstJWr),  wllb  JoMph'B  iWnm 
and  Ks^racompunlaryianiel,  wllb  Bslba«')(q.*J  cum- 
mentary  i  £int,  Xtliemiah,  and  CArgnfelH,  with  Rashi's 
and  Shuon  Darshan's,  or  Cara's  (q.  v.),  commentary.  Ap- 
pended to  the  volume  are  tbe  Targiini  Jemialem  on  the 
Pauuiancb,  Ihe  second  Tarpim  on  Bather,  the  TsriallOD* 
between  Ben-Asher  £q.  v.)  and  peo-Kaphlali,  the  dilfor- 

the  Acceuts,  lisimon- 


Asher  (q.  V.)  a 
i>  tbe  ^Um 


thlrte 


articles  of  fiil 


table'  of  the  Paresblotb  and  kaphtaroth  [Q.  >.), 
accordlDg  to  [he  HpanUb  and  German  rituals. 
This  edition,  however,  did  not  prove  accepMlde  to  the 
Jews,  since  it  did  not  come  up  to  aB  the  requiremenla 
of  Hasantic  lulea,  as  can  be  seen  from  tbe  remark  Lc- 
vita  makes  in  hit  MatortiK  ha-McaoTttli :  "Let  me 
therefore  warn  and  caulion  every  one  who  reads  the 
folio  or  quarto  editions  uf  Ihe  four-and-twenty  books 
published  here  in  Venice  in  Ihe  year  lf>17  to  pay  no  at- 
tention to  the  false  remarks  printed  in  the  margin,  in 
the  form  of  Ktri  and  Ktlhib,  plat  and  drfeetivt,  MM 
and  MUrtt,  and  rarinfunu  in  lis  vomit  and  aceaiU,  or 
to  any  of  those  things  which  ought  not  to  have  been 
done,  as  I  have  staled  above,  Tbe  author  of  them  did 
nut  know  how  to  distinguish  between  his  right  band 
and  bia  lefL  Mot  being  a  Jew,  be  knew  nothing  about 
the  nature  of  the  Masorah,  and  what  he  did  put  down 
•imply  aroie  from  tbe  fact  that  he  sometimes  found  va- 
tbe  copies  which  be  bad  befon 


e,  he 


Ihe  margin  and  another  ii 
SoEnetimea  it  ao  happened  that  be  put  the  correct  read- 
ing into  the  text  and  tlw  incorrect  one  into  the  margin, 
and  sometime*  tbe  reverse  is  the  case;  thus  be  was 
groping  Ln  darkness  like  a  blind  man.  Hence  they  are 
not  to  be  heeded,  for  Ihey  are  confusion  worae  confound- 
ed," When  Levita  stales  that  the  editor  was  no  Jew, 
he  is  wrong:  be  nss  bom  a  Jew,  in  1513  embraced 
Chi^tianity  at  Rome,  aud  died  in  15S9.  The  defeo 
tiTeneu  of  this  first  edition  induced  Bomberg  to  under- 
take aoolbcr  edition,  for  which  he  employed  as  editor 
Ihe  celebraled  Jacob  ben-Chajim  (q.  v.),  and  which  be 
published  under  the  title 

2.  .  .  .  alpn  mn^  ISC,  L  e.  i*or<u  Da  Sancta 
(Venice,  1624-25,  4  vols.  fuL).    This  edition  ia  an  jm- 
upon  tbe  former,  and  ila  oontenta  are  aa  fol- 


o.  Tht  frit  Hliniu,  embracing  the  Pentalench  (tl^in), 
begins,  1,  with  Ihe  elaborsts  Iiitroductiaa  of  the  edllor, 
In  which  he  dlscnsiei  tbe  MatBrah,.  Ihe  Ktri,  and  Krthib, 
tbe  VBrbHions  between  Ihe  Talmnd  snd  the  Uasorah,  the 
ntvns  Sepherivi  (D^ICIS  ^llfni.  and  Ihe  order  of  Ihe 
lirgerHasorah;  Ian  Index  of  Ibe  sscIIodb  o[  the  whole 
Old  Teal,  according  to  the  Uasorsb:  and,  1.  Aben-Bira's 
prefaa  to  the  Peutatencb.  Then  fhtlow  Ihe  live  books 
of  Hoses  In  Hebrew,  with  ihe  Chaidee  paraphrases  ofOn- 
keln*  and  Jonnlhan  beu-Uilel.  and  Ihe  comnientailss  of 
Rashland  Aben-Bira,  the  margins  being  tilled  up  wllb  a* 

b.  Tlu  tmnvt  mluma,  comprising  the  earlier  prophets 
(D-<31SK1  D''X'<3]),  L  e.  Joshna,  Judges,  Ssmnel,  and 
tbe  Blnt-r,  has  the  Hebrew  leit,  the  Chatdee  paraphrase 
ot  Jonalbso  ben-Uilel,  and  Ihe  commentaHes  of  Raahl, 
Klmchl,  and  Levi  ben-Qershon,  and  tbe  Uasorah  in  the 

:.  Thi   Mrd  (nliims,  comprising  the  later  prophets 

^3^•\n»  n^M'33),  l  e.  Iialah,  Jeremiah,  Buklel,  and 

!  twelve  minor  prophets,  contains  the  Hebrew  leit.  lbs 

Chntdee  parsphr«se  of  Jonatbnu  beti-Cilel.  the  conimen- 

---'--     'Rnnhl,  which  extend  over  all  Ihe  books  In  this 

>f  Abca-Karaon  lislah  and  the  minor  prophets, 

[Imchl  on  Jeremlili,  and  Ihe  Uasorah  hi  the 


argln. 
4  TM  /• 

(D-'3ir=), 

pbniM  ol  J 
no  the  Pbb) 


utfM,  comprising  tbe  TI[ii;la^Tapha 
e  Hebrew  tcit.  Ihe  Chsldee  para- 
le  Blind,  Ihe  eommeoUriea  of  Raahl 
,  Nehemlsh,  the  Five  MeelUoth,  and 


let ;  of  Saadlaa  on 


il,  ID e  Five  HeKlllotl 
„.  Qershon  ou  Prover 
Daniel  aud  the  secnod  Targnm  of  Esiher. 

But  the  most  valuable  pnrt  of  his  labors  nrs  theappen- 
dkes  to  this  volnme,  which  an,  "l.the  Hasomh  which 
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could  not  1}e  sot  into  the  margin  of  the  text  in  alphabetieal 
order,  with  Acob  ben-Ch^im*8  dIrecttonM  $  S,  toe  Tariona 
readings  of  Ben-Aaher  and  Ben-Naphtall,  and  the  Beat- 
em  and  Western  codd. ;  and,  3,  a  treatise  upon  the  points 
and  aetents,  containing  the  work  HIS'^AShl  ^pSfl  '^Sll, 
or  ^ptSh  *ibb3,  by  Moses  Nakdan.  Jacob  ben-Ch^lim 
bestowed  the  utmost  labor  in  amassing  the  Masorah  and 
in  pnriiVing  and  arranging  those  materials  which  Felix 
Pratensis  pabli»hed  very  Incorrectly  in  the  llrst  edition 
of  Bomberg's  Rabbinic  Bible.  He  was,  moreover,  the 
first  who.  In  his  elaborate  introduction,  fhrnlshed  the 
Biblical  student  with  a  treatiM  on  the  Masorah ;  and  his 
edition  of  the  Bible  Is  of  great  importance  to  the  criticism 
of  the  text,  inasmuch  as  from  It  most  of  the  Hebrew  Bi- 
bles are  printed.  Kennicott  published  a  Latin  translation 
of  Jacob  beB*Cha]lm*s  valuable  introduction  from  an 
anonymous  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  in  an  abridged 
form  (oomp.  DtMertation  the  Second  [Oxford,  ITMJ,  p.  8ii9- 
844),  and  Glnsburg  has  published  an  English  translation 
of  the  whole  with  explanatorv  notes  in  the  JottrruU  qf 
Sacred  Literature^  1S8B.  In  after-life  Jacob  ben-Ch^Jim 
embraced  Christianity,  a  circamstance  which  will  account 

for  Ellas  Levita's  vituperations  against  him  0 nt)03  *^T\T\ 
y\p^  nnsn  nninx,  l.e.  *Let  his  soul  be  bound  np  in 
a  bag  with  holes  V 

8.  A  revised  and  improved  edition  of  the  second 
Bombeigian  Bible  was  published  at  Venice  in  1546-48, 
under  the  supervision  of  Cornelius  Adelkind.  The 
changes  made  in  this  edition  consist  in  omitting  Aben- 
Ezra's  commentary  on  Isaiah  and  the  Minor  Prophets, 
while  Jacob  ben-Asher's  (q.  v.)  commentary  on  the 
Pentateuch  and  Isaiah  di  Traui's  (q.  v.)  commentary  on 
Judges  and  Samuel  are  inserted. 

4.  Bomberg's  fourth  Babbinic  Bible,  by  Joan,  de 
Gara,  carried  through  the  press  and  corrected  by  Isaac 

ben-Joseph  D^O  and  Isaac  ben-Gershon  Treves  (Ven- 
ice, 1568,  4  vols.  foL),  The  correctors  remark  at  the 
end  that  they  have  reinserted  in  this  edition  the  por- 
tion of  the  Masorah  which  was  omitted  in  the  edition 
of  1546-48.  Appended  is  the  so-called  Jerusalem  Tar- 
gum  on  the  Pentateuch.  Wolf  {BUdiotheca  Ilebr,  ii, 
872)  says:  "In  catalogo  quodam  MSS.  codicum  Hebr. 
BibL  BodleJ.  observatum  vidi,  quod  base  editio  opera 
Genebrardi  passim  mt  castrata  in  iis  quie  contra  rem 
Christianam  et  pnecipue  contra  Eomanos  dicuntur;" 
but  Steinschneider  (in  Catalogue  Libr.  llebr.y  states, 
**  sed  exemplar  tale  in  BodL  non  exstat." 

•  •  •  5*1131  bK1t3*^3  na»  bina,  published  at  Venice 
in  1617-19  (4  vols,  fol.)  by  Pietro  and  Lorenzo  Braga- 
din,  and  edited  by  the  celebrated  Leon  di  Modena  (q.  v.) 
and  Abraham  Chaber-Tob  ben-Solomon  Chajim  Sopher. 
It  contains  the  whole  matter  of  the  foregoing  edition, 
and  is  preceded  by  a  preface  written  by  Leon  di  Modena. 
This  edition,  however,  is  of  less  value  to  the  critical  stu- 
dent, being  castrated  by  the  Inquisition,  under  whose 
censorship  it  was  published,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
remark  of  the  censor  at  the  end :  "  Visto  per  me,  Fr.  Re- 
nato  da  Mod.  a.  1626." 

6.  ^nbwaa  •nm  "111  baa  -jniaxa  -jmcn  n 

. .  •  [i.  e.  God,  thy  salvation  is  in  thy  word,  and  thy 
kingdom  is  from  generation  to  generation],  printed  at 
Basle  in  1618-19  (2  vols,  fol.),  and  edited  by  John  Bux- 
torf.  This  Bible  is  divided  into  four  parts,  the  latter 
of  which,  consisting  of  the  later  prophets  and  Hagiog- 
rapha,  is  dated  1619.  The  title-page  is  followed  by  a 
Latin  preface  by  Buxtorf,  a  table  of  the  number  of  chap- 
ters in  the  Bible,  and  a  poem  of  Aben-Ezra  on  the  He- 
brew language.  Besides  the  Hebrew  text  and  the 
Cbaklee  paraphrases,  it  contains  as  follows :  1,  Rashi  on 
the  whole  Old  Test. ;  2,  Aben-Ezra  on  the  Pentateuch, 
Isaiah,  the  Minor  Prophets,  Psalms,  Job,  the  Five  Me- 
gilloth,  and  Daniel;  3,  Moses  Rimcbi  on  the  Proverbs, 
Ezra,  and  Nehemiah;  4,  D.  Kimchi  on  Chronicles;  5, 
Ralbag  on  the  earlier  prophets  and  Proverbs ;  6,  Saadias 
on  Daniel ;  7,  Jacob  ben-Asher  on  the  Pentateuch ;  8, 
Jachja  on  Samuel;  9,  the  Masorah  Finalis  and  Buxtorfs 
Tiberiaef  etc;  10,  the  various  readings  of  Ben-Asher 
and  Ben-Naphtali;  11,  the  variations  between  the  East- 


ern and  Western  codices;  12,  a  treatise  on  the  accents. 
The  whole  is  formed  after  Jacob  ben-Chajim's  seoood 
edition  (1546-48),  with  some  correctious  and  alterations 
by  Buxtorf.  Buxtorf,  in  editing  this  Bible,  has  erected 
to  himself  a  lasting  monument.  Of  course,  like  every 
human  work,  it  is  imperfect;  but,  in  spite  of  its  deft- 
ciencies,  the  student  must  still  thank  the  editor  for  this 
work,  and  Richard  Simon,  in  his  Hietoire  Critique  du 
V.  T,  p.  518,  certainly  does  great  injustice  when  he 
says:  '^Bien  qu'il  pretende  que  son  edition  est  plos 
exscte  que  ks  autres,  lea  Juifs  cependant  ne  Testiment 
pas  beaucoup,  h  cause  des  fautes  qui  s'y  rencontrent, 
surtout  dans  les  commentaires  des  rabbins,  od  il  a 
laisse  les  erreurs  des  copistes,  qui  dtoient  dans  les  Vi- 
rions prec^dentes,  et  il  y  en  a  ajout^  de  nouvelles.  II 
scroit  necessaira  d'avoir  de  bons  exemplaires  manuscrits 
de  ces  commentaires  des  rabbins,  pour  les  corriger  en 
une  infinite  d'endroits;  et  c^est  k  quoi  Buxtorfe  devoit 
plut6t  s'appliquer,  qu'&  reformer  la- punctuation  du  texte 
Caldaique." 

7.  fl^^  nV*^np  *1fiD,  or  the  Amsterdam  Rabbinic 
Bible,  edited  by  Moses  Frankfurter  (Amsterdam,  1724- 
27, 4  vols,  royai  fol.).  This  is  unquestionably  the  most 
valuable  of  all  the  Rabbinic  Bibles.  It  is  founded  upon 
the  Romberg  editions,  and  gives  not  only  their  contents, 
but  also  those  of  Buxtorf 's,  with  much  additional  matter. 
This  is  the  last  Rabbinic  Bible  which  is  described  in 
bibliographical  works,  and  for  this  reason  we  give  here 
the  literature  pertaining  to  the  above  Bibles:  Wolf, 
Bibliotheca  Hebr,  ii,  865  sq. ;  Le  Long-Mash,  BwUiotkeea 
Saa'o,  i,  95  sq. ;  RosenmUUer,  Handbuch  der  bibL  Litera- 
tur,  i,  249  sq. ;  Steinschneider,  CatahguM  Libr,  Udnr.  im 
Bibliotheca  Bodleiana,  coL  6  sq. ;  Ginsburg,  in  Kitto,  s.  v. 
*' Rabbinic  Bibles;"  Oarpzov,  Critica  Sacra  (Lipsije, 
1748),  p.  409  sq. ;  R.  Simon,  Hietoire  Critique  du  I  'ieux 
Teet,  p.  512  sq.     See  Frakkfurteb. 

0.'  The/lret  volume,  lucludioe  the  Pentateuch,  contains : 
1,  an  index  of  the  things  expluned  by  R.  Abdlas  Sefomo, 
according  to  the  Paraehayoth;  9,  a  treatise  by  the  same 
author  on  the  Law :  3,  approbations  of  the  synagogues  of 
Amsterdam,  Frankfort,  and  iithers:  4,  an  explication  by 
Moses  (the  author)  of  the  signs  used  to  designate  the  au- 
thors referred  to ;  6.  ancient  prefaces  at  the  head  of  for- 
mer editions ;  6,  an  index  of  the  chapters  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Test. ;  7,  the  prefaces  of  R.  ChUknni :  S,  the  prej^ 
ace  of  Levi  beu-Gershon  (Ralbag),  with  a  i-evlslon  of  the 
Talmud ;  9,  the  preface  of  It.  Abuas  Sefomo ;  10,  the  pref- 
ace of  Aben-Ezra. 

To  the  sacred  text  are  added  the  Targume  (that  of  On- 
kelos  In  the  Pentateuch ;  In  the  other  volumes,  such  as 
exist),  the  commentaries  of  Rsshl,  Aben-Ezra,  Baal-Tn- 
rim,  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser  JfawroA,  the  notes  (in  this 
vol.)  of  Levi  ben-Qershon,  CblsknnI,  Jacob  de  Letklaa, 
the  Imre-Noach  ("  Precepts  of  Noah"),  and  the  commenta- 
ry of  R.  Abdlas  Seforno.  The  Komete  Minchah  (a  collection 
from  various  commentaries)  Is  added  by  the  editor.  The 
columns  are  so  disposed  that  the  Uehrew  text  and  the 
Targum  are  In  the  centre  of  the  page,  printed  in  square 
type;  the  Lesser  Masorah  in  the  intermediate  space, and 
the  Greater  Masorah  (likewise  In  square  type)  at  the  bot- 
tom. At  the  sides.  In  largo  roundf  (Rabbinic)  letters.  In 
the  inner  margin,  Is  the  commentary  of  Rashi ;  in  the 
onter  margin,  that  of  Aben-Ezra  and  sometimes  that  of 
ChlskunL  In  the  lesser  column,  in  small  round  type,  are 
placed  Baal-Turim,  the  Imre-Noaeh,  and  the  KmneU  JTm- 
ehah;  in  the  lower  part  of  the  page,  the  commentaries  of 
Riilbnfi;  and  Sefomo,  In  small  round  type. 

b.  The  eeecvid  volume  contains  the  earlier  prophets  (ac- 
companied by  the  Targum  and  Masorah  as  above),  with 
the  commentaries  of  Koshi,  Ralbag,  and  Bsslas,  also  ex- 
tracts from  the  book  Kelt  Joker  by  R.  Samuel  Lafiado,  and 
the  Minchah  Ketanah  (extracts  from  the  commentaries  of 
Moses  Alehelch  and  R.  Aaron  beu-ChiOlo> :  &lao  a  eom- 
meutnry  called  Leb  Aharon  on  the  book  of  Joshua  and 
Judges)  of  the  editor  In  the  mnrgiu.  The  prefaces  of 
Klmchl.  Levi  ben-Oershon,  and  R.  Baninel  Lafiado  in  the 
Keli  Joker,  follow  the  title  of  this  volume. 

e.  The  third  volume  contains  the  lat«r  prophets  (the 
text,  etc,  arranjred  as  before^  with  the  commentaries  of 
Raehl,  Rndak  (R.  David  Klmchl),  Aben-Ezra  on  Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah,  R.  Samuel  Lafindo,  R.  Jacob  ben-Rab,  R. 
Abdlas  Sefomo,  Samuel  Almesnlres,and  R.  Isaac  Gershon, 
and  the  Minchah  Gedolah  (a  series  of  extracta  similar  to 
the  above)  by  the  editor. 

d.  The  fourth  volume^  containing  the  Kethnbfm  (in  like 
style),  has  the  prefaces  of  Aben^ra,  Aben-Bsalas,  and 
Simeon  ben-Zemach  In  the  Ohel  Meehnat  and  the  Mielmat 
Zedfk.  There  are  also  various  commentaries  on  the  Ha- 
glographa,  by  Rashi,  Aben-Ezra,  Isaac  Jabez,  Aben-Je- 
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chflja ;  AbdiM  Seforno  od  the  Psalms,  aod  extracts  f\rOin  the 
Miatma  LaUora  of  Samnel  Arepol ;  ou  the  Proverbs,  by 
Rasbi,  Aben-Ezra,  Balbsg,  Aben-Jechnja,  Menahein  Ham- 
melrl,  with  the  commentary  Kah  Venaki  of  Solomon  ben- 
Abraham ;  on  Job,  by  Rasbi,  Aben-Bzra,  Aben-JechaJa, 
Isaac  Jabex,  Ramban,  Abo,  Perixol,  Abdias  Seforno,  and 
Simeon  ben-Zemach :  on  the  Cuuticle^,  by  Bashi,  Aben- 
Ezra,  Rfllbag,  Aben-Jechi^a,  Isaac  Jabez,  Merl  Arama, 
and  Abdias  Seforno;  on  Rath,  bv  Rasbi,  Aben-Esra,  Ral- 
bag,  Aben-JechaJa,  and  Isaac  Jai>ez;  on  Ecdesiastes,  by 
the  same  commeutalons  with  the  addition  of  Abdias 
Seforno;  ou  Esther,  by  Rashl,  Aben-Ezra,  Halbag,  Aben- 
JechfUa;  on  Daniel,  by  Rashl,  Aben-Ezra,  Saadlaa,  Aben- 
JechiU<k»  I«aac  Jnbez,  and  Ralbag;  on  EEra  and  Nehe- 
miah,  by  Rashi,  Aben-Ezra,  Aben-Jochaja,  and  Isaac  Ja- 
hez ;  on  Chronicles,  by  Rashi,  Radals,  and  Aben-Jechsja. 
The  editor  has  also  added  his  own  commentary  throngh- 
ont  this  Tolnme  of  the  work,  noder  the  title  Mrnckah 
Sreb.  At  the  end  of  the  worlc  are  placed  the  Greater  Ma- 
sorah,  the  variations  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Recen- 
sions (so  called),  and  tbe  treatise  on  the  accents.  Each 
of  the  assistants  in  the  work  is  celebrated  in  Hebrew 
verse. 

According  to  Wolff,  this  edition  of  the  Rabbinic  Bible 
is  tbe  most  copinns  and  the  best  Some  interpolations 
from  M8S.  have  been  introduced,  In  some  Instances  en- 
tire, in  others  by  extracts.  Verses  86  and  87  of  Josh,  xxi 
have  been  rejected,  and  this  is  marked  in  the  margin, 
which  states  that  they  exist  in  some  MSS.,  bat  not  in  the 
most  correct  and  ancient  one?.  In  some  copies  designed 
for  the  ose  of  Christians,  Tyschendorf  has  remarked  that 
the  treatise  of  R.  Abdias  Seforno,  De  Seopa  Legi*t  is  want- 
ing. 

S.  The  latest  Rabbinic  Bible,  with  thirty-two  com- 
menUries,  is  tbe  D'^OI'T'D  a*b  D3>  niiina  niKipa, 
published  at  Wanaw  by  Lebenaon  (1860-68,  12  voU. 
small  fol.).  It  contains,  besides  tbe  original  Hebrew, 
the  Chaldee  of  Oukeloe  and  Jerusbalmi  on  the  Penta- 
tench,  the  Chaldee  on  the  prophets  and  Hagiographa, 
knd  the  seoond  Targum  on  Esther.  Of  commentaries) 
it  contains  that  of  Rashl  on  the  whole  Bible;  Aaron 
Pesaro'a  (q.  y.)  Toldot  Aaron ;  Asheri'a  and  Norzi*s 
(q.T.)  commentary  on  the  Bible;  Aben-Eara  on  the 
Pentateuch,  the  Five  Megilioth,  the  Minor  Pkopheta, 
the  Psalms,  Job,  and  Daniel;  Moses  Kimchi  on  Prov- 
erbs; Nachmanides  on  the  Pentateuch;  Obadiah  de 
Seforno  (q.  v.)  on  the  Pentateuch,  Song  of  Songs,  and 
Ecdesiastes;  £L  VVilna  (q.  v.)  on  the  Pentateuch,  Josh- 
ua, Isaiah,  and  Uezekiah ;  S.  £.  Lenczyz  and  S.  Edels 
on  the  Pentateuch;  J.  H.  Altschnler  on  the  prophets 
and  Hagiographa;  D.  Kimchi  on  the  Uter  prophets; 
Ralbag  on  Joehua,  Kings,  Proverbs,  and  Job;  Is.  di 
Trani  on  Judgies  and  Samuel;  S.  Ooeda  (q.  v.)  on  Ruth 
and  Lamentations;  Eliezer  ben-EIia  Harofe  on  Eather; 
Saadias  on  Daniel  It  also  containa  the  Maaorah  Magna 
and  Parva,  a  treatise  on  the  vowel-points  and  accents, 
the  various  readings  between  Asber  and  Naphtali,  and 
the  introduction  of  Jacob  ben-Chajim.  This  edition  is 
recommended  by  the  greatest  Jewish  authorities  in  Po- 
land, as  Meisels,  of  Warsaw ;  Muscat,  of  Prague ;  Heil- 
prin,  of  Bialystock,  etc    (B.  P.) 

Rabbinical  Dlaleot.  By  this  term  we  under- 
stand that  form  of  the  Hebrew  language  in  which  the 
principal  Scripture  commentators  among  the  rabbins 
wrote,  as  Kimchi,  Aben-Ezra,  Abrabanel,  Rashi,  together 
with  the  Mtshna,  the  Jewish  Prayer-books,  etc  Books 
in  this  dialect  are  generally  printed  in  a  round  char- 
acter, more  resembling  writing  than  the  ordinary 
square  Hebrew  letters;  but  the  power,  value,  and  pro- 
nunciation of  the  letters  are  precisely  the  same  as  in 
Biblical  Hebrew,  The  Rabbinical  charactera  are  given 
below.  Although  substantially  Hebrew,  yet  this  dialect 
has  so  many  peculiarities  as  to  require  a  separate  study. 
The  scholar  who  is  well  versed  in  the  pure  or  classic 
Hebrew  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  would  be  unable  to  read 
the  first  two  lines  in  the  Talmud  without  an  especial  in- 
doctrination in  its  grammatical  forms,  aside  from  the 
difficulty  of  explaining  words  derived  from  the  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  Arabic,  and  the  like.  The  orthography, 
too,  of  this  dialect  has,  to  the  reader  of  pure  Hebrew, 
often  an  uncouth,  and  at  first  sight  unintelligible,  ap- 
pearance. This  is  caused  by  the  habit  of  inserting  the 
letCeiB  K,  1,  \  instead  of  using  the  corresponding  vowel- 


points,  and  thus  K  stands  for  , 

or  .,as  •'3»«3  for  '^3«,  "^Ka  for  ^  ***  Hebrew  M 

"'O ;  1  stands  for  ^  or  „  as  oilS  5          **  3 

forDbajT^ntBbforninfb;  "^  4         "  a 

for  -  or .,,  as  »1*l'<fi  for  to^tt,  7          "  1 

n©fc'^»for*ldlpK;alaofor,or  X>         "  M 

dage»h,asniro'ibforni3'»ob,      ^        "  "^ 

nO'<3forn©D.    Somedmesa        »  "  » 

radical  in  verbs  is  dropped  either  V  **            H 

at  the  beginning,  middle,  or  end  p  ti             ^ 

of  a  word.    It  drops  the  first,  as  ^  „ 

in  for  nnK,  CS  for  ©3»,  fiO  for 

K3«,  13  for  •jSat,  1«  for  ir&t,  1  ^  ]|         T  ? 

baforbsK.    It  dropa  the  sec^  ^ 

ond,as''»for'^1«,BpforDip,  ^^  "        ^^ 

n«forW«,o''bnforn'^bnn,    ?  ^       **       1  ' 

ft  "  D 

niri  for  ninpJ ;  or  it  drops  the        ^ 

third,  as  •<»  for  "pst, -^a  for -pa,       ^         "  ^ 

•^a  for  n-^a,  -^a  for  1*^3.  a©  for  1  ^       "      ^  ^ 
nao,  a©  for  rao,  in  for  ain.  T  ^       "      Y  ^ 

Parts  of  words  are  often  pro-  ?  **  P 

longed,  as  by  doubling  letters,  *)  "  H 

or  inserting  double  Yod;  and  to  ^  •*  *m 
this  and  many  other  peculiar- 

ities  must  be  added  the  use  P  "  ^ 
of  numerous  abbreviations,  re- 
quiring a  study  in  itself— thus  e.  g.  K  M  may  be  *i3K 

naiXj'^aK  '^3ifi<,in'<bfi<  naKjinK  n»K,nnK  -(Bik, 
ncBK  •»«,  "(OK  i^K,  ttJ-^K  n©K,  ma«  -^k,  -pn 
c^^iaiK;  n^KK  sunds  for  n^i5  i3*'aK  nniaK 
Dibian. 

We  give  a  list  of  such  works  as  will  help  the  stu- 
dent in  this  branch  of  literature.  (L)  Gr€mAnar8,-~J, 
H.  Bfai,  Grammatica  JUabbimca  (Giessen,  1712) ;  Mer- 
cer, n«a-iK  ifi<  nn^ioa  *ipiip*i  •^nib.  Tabula  in 

Gr.  L,  Chald,  qua  ei  Syr,  dicitur :  muUa  inierim  de  Rcdh- 
bifdoo  ei  Tabnudico  Stilo  traduniur  (Fftris,  1560);  Re- 
land,  Anakctn  RabUnica  (Ultraj.  1728);  MiUius,  Caia* 
kcta  RabbkAea  (ibid.  1728) ;  Alting,  Synapsis  InttUuHo^ 
nam  BcAbmorum  (Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1701) ;  Danz, 
'|3a'H  KH^llD,  Hve  Rdtbmumut  Enudeatut  (Jena,  7th 
ed.  1735) :  Celhirius,  Rabbinitmut  lire  Ttut.  Gram.  Rah" 
bmorum  Scriptis,  Legendie,  et  InieUig,  acoommodata 
(Zeiz,  1684) ;  Genebrard,  Isagoge  ad  Legenda  et  IntelU" 
genda  Ratbinorum  Comment,  (Paris,  1568);  Tycbsen, 
Ekm,  Dialect,  Rabb,  (Butzow,  1753) ;  Dukes,  Die  Sprache 
derAfiicAruXf  lexicogr.  undgrammat,  hetrachtet  (Essling- 
en,  1846);  Geiger,  Lehr^  u.  Lesdntch  zur  Sprache  der 
Miidtna  (Breslau,  1845) ;  Landau,  Geist  und  Sprache 
der  ffebraer  nach  demztceiten  Tempdbau  (Prague,  1822) ; 
Luzzatto,  Ekmenti  GrammaUcali  del  CaUeo  Biblico  tdd 
Diaktto  Talnmdico  Babihnete  (transL  into  German  by 
&Uger  [Breslau,  1873]) ;  Faber,  Anmerhmgen  zur  Er- 
Unmng  dee  Talmuditchen  und  RaJbbinischea  (Gottingen, 
1770);  Weiss,  Studien  uber  die  Sprache  der  Miachna 
(Hcb.  [Vienna,  1867]) ;  Nolan,  A  n  Introduction  to  Chal- 
dee Grammar,  etc  (Lond.  1821). 

(II.)  Rabbinical  Lexicons  and  Word-boohs, — Buxtorf, 
Lexicon  Chaldaicum,  Talmudicum,  et  Rabbinicum  (Basle, 
1640,  foL  [new  ed.  by  Fischer,  Leips.  1866  sq.]) ;  id. 
Lexicon  Breve  RabbinioO'Philosophicum  (ibid.  1607,  and 
often  since) ;  Hartmann,  SuppUmenia  ad  J,  Buxtorfii  et 
W.  Gesenii  Lexicon  (Rostock,  1813);  id.  Thesaurus 
Lingum  Hebraica  e  Mishna  aug&yi,  (ibid.  1825-26); 
Ldwy,  &->san  "pob,  WOrtetbikch  enihaltend  hebr. 
Wdrter  u,  Redensarten,  die  sich  im  Takntd  befinden 
(Prague,  1845-47,  2  pts.);  Nathan  ben-Jechiel,  ffa- 
Aruch  ^ome,  1515) ;  Dessauer,  Leshon  Rabbanan  (Er- 
langen,  1849);  Stem,  Ozar  ha-MUlin  (Vienna,  1864); 
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Levy,  Ntuhdraisches  und  ehcJdaiieket  Worterifuch 
(Leips.  1875  sq.);  Rabinei,  lUtbbmuch»aramaisckes 
WortarbutA  (Lemberg,  1857);  Young,  Rabbimcal  Vo- 
cabularyt  etc  (Edinb.  a.  a.). 

(III.)  MiscelUmeout. —  For  the  abbrevUtioiia,  oomp. 
Wolf  {BibL  nebr,  vola.  ii,  iv),  and  also  Baxtorf  (ed. 
FiBcher),  where  at  the  end  of  each  letter  the  abbrevia- 
tions of  the  respective  letter  are  given.     (B.  P.) 

Rabbixiiam  is  that  development  of  Judaism  which, 
after  the  return  from  Babylon,  but  more  especially  after 
the  ruin  of  the  Temple  and  the  extinction  of  the  public 
worship,  became  a  new  bond  of  national  union,  and  the 
great  distinctive  feature  in  the  character  of  modem  Ju- 
daism. After  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivi- 
ty, the  Mosaic  constitution  could  be  but  partially  re-es- 
tablished. The  whole  structure  was  too  much  shatter- 
ed, and  its  fragments  too  widely  dispersed,  to  reunite  in 
.their  ancient  and  regular  form.  The  Levites  who  had 
returned  from  the  captivity,  it  is  true,  were  the  officiat- 
ing priesthood,  and  no  more.  They  were  bound  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  forms  and  usages  of  the  sacrificial 
ritual ;  but  the  instruction  of  the  people  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  law  by  no  means  fell  necessarily  within 
their  province.  From  the  captivity  the  Jews  brought 
with  them  a  reverential,  or,  rather,  a  passionate,  attach- 
ment to  the  Mosaic  law ;  and  this  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  prudent  policy  of  their  leaders,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
to  encourage  by  all  possible  means  as  the  great  bond  of 
social  union,  and  the  unfailing  principle  of  separation 
from  the  rest  of  mankind.  By  degrees,  attachment  to 
the  law  sank  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  national  char- 
acter :  it  was  not  merely  at  onoe  their  Bible  and  their 
statute-book;  it  entered  into  the  most  minute  detail  of 
common  life.  ^  But  no  written  law  can  provide  for  all 
possible  exigencies.  Whether  general  and  comprehen- 
sive, or  minute  and  multifarious,  it  equally  requires  the 
expositor  to  adapt  it  to  the  immediate  case  which  may 
occur,  either  before  the  public  tribunal  or  that  of  the 
private  conscience.  Hence  the  law  became  a  deep  and 
intricate  study.  Certain  men  rose  to  acknowledged  em- 
inence for  their  ingenuity  in  explaining,  their  readiness 
in  applying,  their  facility  in  quoting,  and  their  clearness 
in  offering  solutions  of,  the  difficult  passages  of  the  writ^ 
ten  statutes.  Learning  of  the  law  became  the  great 
distinction  to  which  all  alike  paid  reverential  homage. 
Public  and  private  affairs  depended  on  the  sanction  of  this 
self-formed  spiritual  aristocracy,'*  or  rabbinical  oligarchy, 
which,  itself  held  together  by  a  strong  corporate  spirit, 
by  community  of  interest,  by  identity  of  principle,  has 
contributed,  more  than  any  other  external  cause,  to  knit 
together  in  one  body  the  widely  dispersed  membos  of  the 
Jewish  family,  and  to  keep  them  the  distinct  and  sep- 
arate people  which  they  appear  in  all  ages  of  the  world. 

The  first  stage  of  development  appears  in  the  work 
of  the  so-called  Sophaim,  the  last  of  whom  was  Simon 
the  Jiist  (q.  V.) ;  and  their  work  will  be  more  fully  de- 
scribed in  the  art.  Scribes.  The  Sopherim  were  fol- 
lowed by  another  class  of  men,  known  as  the  TVinafm, 
or  teachers  of  the  law  (the  vofioiiBaaKaXoi  in  the  N.T.), 
comprising  a  period  from  B.C.  200  to  A.D.  220.  While  we 
reserve  a  description  of  their  work  for  the  art.  Scribes, 
we  will  only  mention  that  from  this  school  proceeded  the 
oldest  Midrashim,  as  MechUta^  Siphra,  and  Siphri  [see 
Midrash],  and  the  Mishna  (q.  v.).  The  moat  distin- 
guished rabbins  of  the  Tanaim  (who  are  in  part  given  al- 
ready, or  will  be  given,  in  this  Cydoptrdia)  were :  1 .  An- 
tigoDus  of  Soho  (EC  200-170),  whose  famous  maxim— 
"  Be  not  like  servants  who  serve  their  master  for  the 
sake  of  receiving  wages,  but  be  like  servants  who  serve 
their  master  without  expecting  to  receive  wages;  and 
let  the  fear  of  the  Lord  be  upon  you''  (^6oM,  i,  8>— 
a  maxim  pronounced  by  Pressena^  (in  his  Jtiu$  ChriU: 
kit  Timetf  etc)  as  '^  [a  noble  and  almost  evangelical 
one],*  truly  a  most  beautiful  maxim,  and  one  denoting 

*  The  clause  in  brackets  Is  found  In  the  Amer.  ed.  of 
1869,  but  is  omitted  in  the  4th  Engl.  ed.  (London,  18T1). 


a  legitimate  reaction  from  the  legal  foimalism  which 
was  in  process  of  development** — is  said  to  have  given 
rise  to  Sadduoeeism ;  2.  Jose  ben-Joeser,  of  Zeieda,  and 
his  companion,  Joae  ben-Jochanan,  of  Jerusalem ;  8.  Jo- 
chanan,  the  high-priest  (commonly  called  John  Hjnr- 
canus,  q.  v.);  4.  Jehoehua  bcn-Perachja,  the  reputed 
teacher  of  Christ,  and  bis  colleague,  Kithai  of  ArbeU 
(q.  V.) ;  6.  Simon  ben-Shetach  (q.  v.)  and  Jehudah  ben- 
Tabai;  6.  Shemaja  (q.  v.)  and  Abtalion;  7.  Hiliel  I  (q. 
V.) ;  8.  Simon  ben-Uillel  I  (q.  v.) ;  9.  Gamaliel  I  (q.  v.); 
10.  Simon  II  ben-Gamaliel  (q.  v.),  who  fell  at  the  de- 
fence of  Jerusalem;  11.  Jochanan  ben-Zachai  (q.  v); 
12.  Gamaliel  II,  of  Jabne  (q.  v.) ;  13.  Simon  II  ben-Ga- 
maliel II  (q.v.)  and  R.  Nathan  ha-Babli  (q.v.);  14. 
Jehudah  I  the  Holy  (q.  v.) ;  and,  15.  Gamaliel  IIL 

The  Tanaim  were  followed  by  the  A  morofni,  or  later 
doctors  of  the  law ;  and  the  fruits  of  their  work  are  laid 
down  ui  the  Talmud  (q.  v.),  the  completion  of  which 
(about  A.D.  500)  terminated  the  period  of  the  Amoraim, 
to  be  opened  by  that  of  the  SaborahHf  or  the  teachers 
of  the  law  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Talmud.  To  this 
period  (A.D.  500-657),  perhaps,  belongs  the  collection, 
or  final  redaction,  of  some  of  the  lesser  Talmudic  trea- 
tises and  the  Masorah  (q.  v.).  After  the  Amoraim 
came  the  so-called  Gaonim,  or  the  last  doctors  of  the 
law  in  the  chain  of  Rabbinic  succession,  comprising  a 
period  from  A.D.  657  to  1040.  The  work  of  these  dif- 
ferent schools,  together  with  the  biographies  of  the  most 
distinguished  men,  will  be  treated  more  fully  in  the  art. 
Scribes. 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  Babylonian  schools,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Southern  France  became  the  centre  of 
Rabbinism.  Aa  early  as  about  A.D.  1000  the  Talmud  is 
said  to  have  been  translated  into  Arabic  In  Spain, 
the  most  flourishing  school  was  that  of  Cordova,  found- 
ed by  Moses  ben  -  Chanoch  (q.  v.).  Besides  Cordova, 
Rabbinism  flourished  in  Granada,  then  in  Lncena,  the 
roost  famous  representative  of  which  was  Isaac  ben- 
Jacob  Alfasi  (q.v.).  To  the  11th  and  12th  centuries 
belong  especially  Jehudah  ha-Levi  ben-Samuel  (q.  v.)» 
Aben-Ezra  (q.  v.),  the  Kimchis  (q.  v.),  and  Solomon 
Parchon  (q.  v.).  In  France  flourished  Gershom  ben- 
Jehndah,  or  Rabbenu  Gershom  (q.  v.),  and  Rashi  (q.  v.). 
But  the  most  distinguished  of  all  was  Moses  Maimon- 
idefl  (q.  v.),  of  Cordova,  whose  philosophical  treatment 
of  tradition  divided  Judaism,  after  his  death,  into  two 
hostile  parties;  and  the  Spanish  and  French  schools 
were  divided  for  some  time.  When,  in  1805,  Asher 
ben-Jechiel,  of  Germany,  came  into  Spain,  he  succeeded 
in  bringing  the  French  school,  which  was  hostile  to 
philosophy,  to  supremacy;  and  thus  philosophy  was 
proscribed.  But  there  was  another  kind  of  philosophy 
— if  it  deserve  that  name  at  all — ^which  was  especially 
cultivated  in  these  times — the  so-called  Cabala,  as  it 
especially  appears  in  the  Sohar  (q.  v.).  Aa  the  fore- 
most represenutives  of  this  branch  of  literature,  we 
may  mention  Meir  ibn-Gabbai  (q.  v.),  Joseph  Karo  (q. 
v.),  Salomo  al  Kabes,  Moses  Cordovcro  (q.  v.),  Isaac 
Loria  (q.  v.),  Moses  Galante  (q.  v.)«  Samuel  Laniado  (q. 
v.),  Jacob  Zemach,  and  Hajim  VidaL  The  invention 
of  the  art  of  printing  produced  a  new  activity  in  the 
Church  as  well  as  in  the  Synagogue;  and  the  first 
printed  edition  of  the  Talmud,  in  1520,  at  Venice ;  the 
edition  of  the  second  Bomberg  Rabbinic  Bible,  by  Ja- 
cob ben-Chajim,  in  1526;  and  the  writings  of  Elias 
Levita  (q.  v.),  are  the  fint  Jewish  fruits  of  the  art« 
Rabbinism  was  again  revived  and  represented  in  the 
schools  of  Brody,  Lemberg,  Lublin,  Cracow,  Prague, 
FUrth,  Frankfort,  Venice,  and  Amsterdam.  The  puty 
spirit  which,  in  former  ages,  was  represented  in  the 
Spanish  and  French  schools  was  revived  in  the  Porta- 
gueso  -  Italian  and  Germane -Polish  schoolsL  Moaefl 
Mendelssohn  (q.  v.),  and  his  friends-wus  Hartwig  Wet- 
sely,  David  FriedlUnder,  and  others — opened  a  new  e|H 
och,  and  endeavored  to  enlighten  thdr  coreligiooiits; 
but  the  chasm  was  not  heiSed.  On  the  oontniy,  a 
final  division  was  produced;  and  Reformed  and  Octho- 
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dox  Jadaiflm  are  the  two  antipodes  of  the  present  day. 
As  a  religioos  system,  **Babbinism,**  says  the  late  Dr. 
M*Gaal,  **has  fared  like  all  other  religious  systems:  it 
has  had  prejudiced  assailants  to  attack,  and  over-zeal- 
ous admirers  to  defend  it.  The  former  have  produced 
whatever  they  could  find  objectionable ;  the  latter  have 
carefully  kept  out  of  view  whatever  seemed  to  its  dis- 
advantage. The  truth  is,  that  it  is  a  mixed  system  of 
good  and  bad.  Founded  on  the  inspired  writings  of 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  it  necessarily  contains  much 
truth  and  wisdom ;  but,  expounded  and  enlarged  by 
prejudiced  men,  it  presents  a  strange  incongruity  of 
materials.*'  See  the  art.  **  Rabbinism,"  in  Uerzog's 
Jieal'Encykl.;  the  same  art,  in  Tkeol,  Univeraal*  l^ex* 
torn  ;  Warn  des  Rabbinitmutf  in  Jost,  Gttek,  d,  Judentk, 
u. «.  Seeten,  i,  227  sq. ;  M^ul,  SktteheM  of  Judaitm  and 
ike  Jew*  (London,  1838),  ch.  iv— *^  Rabbtnism  Ck>n8idered 
as  a  Religious  System,'*  p.  69  sq.     (a  P.) 

Rab'blth  (Heb.  n'^a^.  J^oU&rA'  [always  with  the 
art.],  muUiiude;  Sept  *Paj3/la^  v,  r.  iSa^tpiov),  a  city 
in  the  tribe  of  Issachar  (Josh,  xix,  20).  Schwarz 
{PaktU  p.  166)  found  a  village,  i4rv6i0tt,  three  English 
miles  west  of  Deth-shean,  which  he  is  disposed  to  iden- 
tify with  the  ReVbo  of  Jerome,  and  the  Rabbith  of 
Joshua.  But  this  is  beyond  the  bounds  of  Issachar. 
Probably  the  locality  in  question  is  in  the  north-east  part 
of  the  tribe,  possibly  at  the  ruins  Sumurieh  (jt  Samaria). 

Rabbling,  a  term  employed  to  denote  the  sum- 
mary ejectment,  on  Christmas-day,  1688,  of  Episcopal 
dei^gymen  and  their  families  by  the  Scottish  populace, 
after  the  Revolution.  The  incumbents  were  turned  out 
of  their  houses,  and  often  into  the  snow ;  the  church 
doors  were  locked,  and  the  key  was  taken  away.  These 
measures  were  certainly  harsh  and  uncalled  for;  but  the 
people  had  been  exasperated,  especially  in  the  west 
country,  by  twenty-five  years  of  bloodshed  and  persecu- 
tion. Though  they  were  *'  rude,  even  to  brutality," 
yet,  as  lord  Macaulay  says,  ^  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  guilty  of  any  intentional  injury  to  life  or 
limb.**  The  better  part  of  the  people  put  a  stop  to  the 
riotous  proceedings  on  the  part  principally  of  the  Cam- 
eronians ;  but  a  form  of  notice,  or  a  threatening  letter, 
was  sent  to  every  curate  in  the  Western  Lowlands. — 
Eadie,  EccUm,  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

RABBLING  ACT,  a  law  passed  by  the  Scottish  Par- 
liament, in  1698,  to  prevent  disturbance  and  riots  at  the 
settlement  of  ministers.  The  Episcopalians  in  the  North 
rabbled  the  Presbyterians,  especially  on  the  day  of  an 
ordination ;  for  they  did  not  like  to  see  their  incumbents 
supplanted.  So  violent  were  their  measures  that  the 
legislature  had  thus  to  interfere  against  them.— Eadie, 
EccUi,  Cydop,  s.  v.    See  Revolution  Settlement. 

Rabbo^ni  (PaPPowu  or  'Pajijiovi,  for  Chaldaic 
*^?9  -  >  ^  master),  the  title  of  highest  honor  applied  by 
the  Jews  to  the  teachers  of  the  Uw.  See  Rabbi.  In 
Mark  x,  51  (where  it  is  translated  "Lord"),  and  John 
XX,  16,  it  is  applied  to  Christ ;  but,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
rather  in  its  literal  acceptation  than  with  reference  to 
the  conventional  distinction  which  it  implied  (if  such 
distinction  then  existed)  in  the  Jewish  schools  There 
were  but  seven  great  professors,  all  of  the  school  of 
Hillel,  to  whom  the  title  was  publicly  given.  There  is 
some  difference  as  to  their  names,  and  even  the  Tal- 
mud varies  in  its  statements.  But  the  only  one  there 
whose  name  occurs  in  Scripture  is  Gamaliel,  unless,  in- 
deed, as  some  suppose,  the  aged  Simeon,  who  blessed 
the  infant  Saviour  (Luke  ii,  25),  was  the  same  as  the 
Rabban  Simeon  of  the  Talmud.^Kitto.    See  Suibox. 

Rabe.    See  Ro6B2«baoh. 

Rabh.    See  Rab. 

Rab'-mag  (Heb.  :i^*a^,  Rah-mdg,  chief  magUiani 
Sept.  'Pafi-fiay  or  'Paj3afuix)»  a  word  found  only  in 
Jer.  xxxix,  8  and  13,  as  a  title  borae  by  a  certain  Neigal- 
sharezer  who  is  mentioned  among  the  "  princes"  that 


aecompanied  Nebochadneisar  to  the  last  siege  of  Jem* 
salem.  Neigal-ahareaer  is  probably  identical  with  the 
king,  called  by  the  Greeks  Neriglissar,  who  ascended 
the  throne  of  Babylon  two  years  after  the  death  of  Neb* 
uchadneuar.  See  Nkboal-sharbzkb.  This  king, 
as  well  as  certain  other  important  personages,  is  found 
to  bear  the  title  in  the  Babylonian  inscriptions.  It  is 
written,  indeed,  with  a  somewhat  different  vocalization, 
being  read  as  RabU'Etnga  by  Sir  U.  Rawlinson.  The 
signification  is  somewhat  doubtfuL  Rabu  is  most  cer- 
tainly "  great,"  or  ^  chief,"  an  exact  equivalent  of  the 
Hebrew  !1^,  whence  Rabbi,  ^  a  great  one,  a  doctor ;" 
but  Mag,  or  Emga,  is  an  obscure  term.  It  has  been 
commonly  identified  with  the  word  **  Magus"  (Geseuius, 
ad  voc.  T^ ;  Calmet,  Commentaire  LittircU,  vi,  208,  etc.) ; 

but  this  identification  is  somewhat  uncertain,  since  an 
entirely  different  word — one  which  is  read  as  Jfagusu 
—is  used  in  that  sense  throughout  the  Behistikn  in- 
scription (Oppcrt,  Expedition  Sdeatifique  en  Mesopota' 
mie,  ii,  209).  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  inclines  to  translate 
emga  by  *^  priest,"  but  does  not  connect  it  with  the 
Blagi,  who  in  the  time  of  Neriglissar  had  no  footing  in 
Babylon.  He  regards  this  rendering,  however,  as  pure- 
ly conjectural,  and  thinks  we  can  only  say  at  present 
that  the  office  was  one  of  great  power  and  dignity  at 
the  Babylonian  court,  and  probably  gave  its  possessor 
special  facilities  fur  obtaining  the  throne. — Smith.  See 
Maol. 

Rab^aaoea  (Pa^nic),  a  Gnsdzed  form  (EcduSi 
xlviii,  18)  of  the  name  Rab-shakbh  (q.  v.). 

Rab^-aaria  (Heb.  0*^*10-3^,  Rab-Sarit),  a  name 
applied  to  two  foreigners,  but  probably  rather  the  des- 
ignation of  an  office  than  of  an  individual,  the  word  sig- 
nifying chief  eunuch;  in  Dan.  1,3,  Asbpenaz  is  entitled 
the  master  of  the  eunuchs  (Rab-sarisim).  Luther  trans- 
lates the  word,  in  the  three  places  where  it  ocours,  as  a 
name  of  office,  the  arch-chamberlain  (der  Erzkdmmer" 
er,  der  obertte  Kammerer),  Josephus  {A  nt,  x,  8, 2)  takes 
them  as  the  A  V.  does,  as  proper  names.  The  chief 
officers  of  the  court  were  present  attending  on  the  king; 
and  the  instance  of  the  eunuch  Narses  would  show  that 
it  was  not  impossible  fur  the  Rab-saris  to  possess  some 
of  the  qualities  fitting  him  for  a  military  command. 
In  2  Kings  xxv,  19,  a  eunuch  (0*^*^0,  Sarit,  in  the 
text  of  the  A.  V.  "officer,"  in  the  maigin  "  eunuch")  is 
spoken  of  as  set  over  the  men  of  war;  and  in  the  sculpt- 
ures at  Nineveh  "  eunuchs  are  represented  as  command- 
ing in  war;  fighting  both  on  chariots  and  on  horseback, 
and  receiving  the  prisoners  and  the  heads  of  the  slain 
after  battle"  (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii,  325).  — Smith.  But 
whether  his  office  was  really  that  which  the  title  im- 
ports, or  some  other  great  court  ofiice,  has  been  ques- 
tioned. The  chief  of  the  eunuchs  is  an  officer  of  high 
rank  and  dignity  in  the  Oriental  courts;  and  his  cares 
are  not  confined  to  the  harem,  but  many  high  public 
functions  devolve  upon  htm.  In  the  Ottoman  Porte 
the  Kislar  Aga,  or  chief  of  the  black  eunuchs*,  is  one  of 
the  principal  personages  in  the  empire,  and  in  an  of- 
ficial paper  of  great  solemnity  is  styled  by  the  sultan 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  officers  who  approach  his 
august  person,  and  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  monarchs 
and  of  sovereigns  (D'Ohsson,  Tab.  Gen,  iii,  808).  It  is, 
therefore,  by  no  means  improbable  that  such  an  office 
should  be  associated  with  a  military  commission;  per* 
haps  not  for  directly  military  duties,  but  to  take  charge 
of  the  treasure,  and  to  select  from  the  female  captives 
such  as  might  seem  worthy  of  the  royal  harem.^Kitto. 
See  EuKUCH. 

1.  (Sept.  'Pafiaeipiic  v.  r.  'Pa^tc.)  An  officer  of  the 
king  of  Assyria  sent  up  with  Tartan  and  Rab-shakeh 
against  Jerusalem  in  the  tioie  of  Ilezekiah  (2  Kings 
xviii,17).    B.C.718. 

2.  (Sept.  Vafiovaitpiit  v.  r.  Na/8ov^ccf>ic.)  One  of 
the  princes  of  Nebuchadnezsar,who  was  present  at  the 
capture  of  Jemsalem,  B.(X  688,  when  Zedekiah,  after  en- 
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dearoring  to  eacape,  was  taken  and  blinded  and  sent  in 
chains  to  Babylon  (Jer.  xxxix,  8).  Bab-saris  is  men- 
tioned aAerwsjds  (ver.  13)  among  the  other  princes  who 
at  the  command  of  tlie  king  were  sent  to  deliver  Jere- 
miah out  of  the  prison.  It  is  not  improbable  that  we 
have  not  only-  the  title  of  this  Kab-saris  given,  but  his 
name  also,  either  Sarteckim  (ver.  8)  or  (ver.  18)  NebU' 
$hcuhan  (worshipper  of  Nebo,  Isa.  xlvi,  1),  in  the  same 
way  as  Nergal-sharezer  is  given  in  the  same  passages  as 
the  name  of  the  Bab-mag. — Smith. 

Rab-Bha'keh  (Heb.  Rabshakdi',  Mgdnn ;  Sept 
*^ay\faKf\Q  v.  r.  'PajSffrin^v))  <^  Aramaic  name,  signi- 
fying chief  cup-beareTf  but  applied  to  an  Assyrian  gen- 
eral (2  Kings  xviii,  17, 19,26,  28,37;  xix,4,  8;  Isa. 
xxxvi,  2, 4, 12, 13,  22 ;  xxxvii,  4, 8).  RC.  718.  Not- 
withstanding its  seemingly  official  significance,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  used  as  a  proper  name,  as  Butler 
with  us;  for  the  person  who  bore  it  was  a  military 
chief  in  high  command  under  Sennacherib,  king  of  As- 
syria. Yet  it  is  not  impossible,  according  to  Oriental 
usages,  that  a  royal  cup-bearer  should  hold  a  military 
command ;  and  the  office  itself  was  one  of  high  distinc- 
tion, in  the  same  way  as  Xab-iarU  denotes  the  chief 
eunuch,  and  Ralhmag,  possibly,  the  chief  priest  See 
Bawlinson,  Ancient  Monarchies,  ii,  440.  Luther,  in  his 
Tersion,  is  not  quite  consistent,  sometimes  (2  Kings 
xviii,  17 ;  Isa.  xxxvi,  2)  giving  Bab-shakeh  as  a  proper 
name,  but  ordinarily  translating  it  as  a  title  of  office — 
arch-cupbearer  (der  Erzschenke),  The  word  Hab  may 
be  found  translated  in  many  places  of  the  English  ver- 
sion; for  instance,  2  Kings  zxv,  8,  20;  Jer.  xxxix,  11 ; 
Dan.  ii,  14  (0*^113^-3^),  Rab-tabbachim,  '^captain  of 
the  guard" — in  the  margin,  ^  chief  marshal,"  ^  chief  of 
the  executionen ;"  Dan.  i,  SfJRab'Sarinm, "  roaster  of  the 
eunuchs;"  ii,  48  Q'^m'^l'^h Rab^ffnin,  << chief  of  the 

governors;"  iv,  9;  v,  11  ("pao'^n"!!'^),  Rab-^arium^ 
min,'*  master  of  the  magicians;"  Jonah  i,  6  (Wnn  y^)y 
Rab-hachobHf  <*  shii)-master."  It  enters  into  the  titles 
Babbi,  Babboni,  and  the  name  Babbah.— Smith ;  Kitto. 
SeeBABBi. 

Bab-shakeh  is  the  last  named  of  three  Assyrian  gen- 
erals sent  against  Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 
Sennacherib,  having  taken  other  cities  of  Judah,  was 
now  besieging  Lachish ;  and  Hezekiah,  terrified  at  his 
progress,  and  losing,  for  a  time,  his  firm  faith  in  God, 
sends  to  Lachish  with  an  offer  of  submission  and  trib- 
ute. This  he  strains  himself  to  the  utmost  to  pay, 
giving  for  the  purpose  not  only  all  the  treasures  of  the 
Temple  and  palace,  but  stripping  off  the  gold  plates 
with  which  he  himself,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
had  overlaid  the  doors  and  pillars  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord  (2  Kings  xviii,  16 ;  2  CHiron.  xxix,  8 ;  see  Baw- 
linson, Bampt<m  Ledurea,  iv,  141 ;  Layard,  Nineveh  ami 
Babylon^  p.  146).  But  Sennacherib,  not  content  with 
this — his  cupidity  being  excited  rather  than  appeased 
— sends  a  great  host  against  Jerusalem  under  Tartan, 
Bab-saris,  and  Bab-shakeh;  not  so  much,  apparently, 
with  the  object  of  at  present  engaging  in  the  siege  of 
the  city  as  with  the  idea  that,  in  its  present  disheart- 
ened state,  the  sight  of  an  army,  combined  with  the 
threats  and  specious  promises  of  Bab-shakeh,  might  in- 
duce a  surrender  at  once.  In  Isa.  xxxvi,  xxxvii,  Bab- 
shakeh  alone  is  mentioned,  the  reason  of  which  would 
seem  to  be  that  he  acted  as  ambassador  ond  spokesman, 
and  came  so  much  more  prominently  before  the  people 
than  the  others.  Keil  thinks  that  Tartan  had  the  su- 
preme command,  inasmuch  as  in  2  Kings  he  is  men- 
tioned first,  and,  according  to  Isa.  xx,  1,  conducted  the 
siege  of  Ashdod.  In  2  Chron.  xxxii,  where,  with  the 
addition  of  some  not  unimportant  circumstances,  there 
is  given  an  abstract  of  these  events,  it  is  simply  said 
that  (ver.  9)  *' Sennacherib  king  of  Assyria  sent  his 
servants  to  Jerusalem."  Bab-shakeh  seems  to  have  dis- 
charged his  mission  with  much  zeal,  addressing  him- 
seU;  not  only  to  the  officers  of  Hezekiah,  but  to  the  peo- 


ple on  the  wall  of  the  city,  setUng  forth  the  hopeless* 
ness  of  trusting  to  any  power,  human  or  divine,  to  de- 
liver them  out  of  the  hand  of  ^  the  great  king,  the  king 
of  Assyria,"  and  dwdUing  on  the  many  advantages  to 
be  gained  by  submission.  Many  have  imagined,  from 
the  familiarity  of  Bab-shakeh  with  Hebrew,  that  he  ei- 
ther was  a  Jewish  deserter  or  an  apostate  captive  of 
Israel.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  assertion  which  he  makes  on  the  part  of  his 
master,  that  Sennacherib  had  even  the  sanction  and 
command  of  the  Lord  Jehovah  for  his  expedition  against 
Jerusalem  (''Am  I  now  come  up  without  the  Lord  to 
destroy  it?  The  Lord  said  to  roe,  Go  up  against  this 
land  to  destroy  it"),  may  have  reference  to  the  prophe- 
cies of  Isaiah  (viii,  7, 8 ;  x,  6, 6)  concerning  the  desola- 
tion of  Judah  and  Israel  by  the  Assyrians,  of  which,  in 
some  form,  more  or  less  correct,  he  had  received  infor- 
mation. Being  unable  to  obtain  any  promise  of  sob- 
mission  from  Hezekiah,  who,  in  the  extremity  of  his 
peril  returning  to  trust  in  the  help  of  the  Lord,  is  en- 
couraged by  the  words  and  predictions  of  Isaiah,  Bab- 
shakeh  goes  back  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  who  had  now 
departed  from  Lachish. — Smith.    See  Hszkkiah. 

Rabulas  of  Edessa,  an  Eastern  prelate  who  floor- 
ished  near  the  opening  of  the  5th  century,  was  a  stu- 
dent of  Theodoras  of  Mopsuestia,  and,  in  431,  was  prom- 
inently identified  with  the  Antiochitcs  at  the  council 
in  Ephesus.  In  the  following  year,  however,  CJyril  of 
Alexandria  succeeded  in  gaining  Babulas  to  his  side; 
and  after  this  we  hear  of  him  as  a  devout  orthodox. 
He  energetically  opposed  Nestorius,  and  greatly  weak- 
ened the  Nestorians.  He  condemned  the  bishop  of 
Edessa,  the  writings  of  Diodorus  of  Tarsus  and  of  The- 
odoras of  Mopsuestia,  banished  and  drove  off  the  teach- 
ers from  the  school  at  Edessa  who  were  reputed  favor- 
able to  their  doctrines,  and  thus  became  an  unwilling 
instrament  in  the  founding  of  the  school  st  Nisibis  by 
Bsrsumas  ond  in  the  spread  of  Nestorionism  in  the  East 
He  died  in  436.  His  successor  at  Edessa  was  Ibas  (q.v.). 
Under  the  name  of  Babulas  there  is  extant  an  old  ca- 
nonical collection  of  the  Syrian  Church,  pieces  of  which 
are  contained  in  the  edition  of  the  Nomoncanon  of  Bar- 
Hebrseus  by  Mai  {Script,  Vet,  Nov,,  Coll,  voL  x). 

Rabusson,  Paul,  a  French  monastic,  was  bom 
Sept,  5, 1634,  at  Gannat.  After  having  entered  mona^ 
tic  life  among  the  Clugniacs,  he  taught  theology  in  the 
abbeys  of  St.  Martial  at  Avignon,  and  St.  Marrin  des 
Ghamps  at  Paris.  He  was  also  made  twice  the  general 
of  hU  order  (1698-1705,  170^-14).  He  died  at  Paris, 
Oct.  28, 1717.  He  wrote  works  of  interest  only  to  the 
student  of  his  oitier.  See  Niceron,  Memoiret,  voL  L — 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GeniraUf  s.  v. 

Ra'ca  ('Paica),  a  term  of  reproach  used  by  the  Jews 
of  our  Saviour's  age  (Matt,  v,  22).  Critics  are  agreed 
that  it  is  but  the  Greek  form  of  the  Chaldee  term 
K^'^'n,  rejfha*  (the  terminal  M  being  the  definite  arti- 
cle, used  in  a  vocative  sense),  with  the  sense  of  *' worth- 
less;" but  they  differ  as  to  whether  this  term  should  be 
connected  with  the  root  p^"^,  conveying  the  notion  of 
empfineu  (Gesen.  Thesaur,  p.  1279),  or  with  one  of  the 
cognate  roots  pg*^  (Tlioluck)  or  !?p^  (Ewald),  con- 
veying the  notion  of  thumest  (Olshausen,  De  Wette,  On 
Matt,  r,  22).  The  first  of  these  views  is  probably  cor- 
rect. We  may  compare  the  use  of  p*^^,  <<  vain,"  in 
Judg.  ix,  4 ;  xi,  8,  aL,  and  of  nvi  in  James  ii,  20.  Jesus^ 
contrssting  the  law  of  Moses,  which  could  only  take 
notice  of  overt  acts,  with  his  own,  which  renders  man 
amenable  for  his  motives  and  feelings,  says  in  effect: 
"  Whosoever  is  rashly  angiy  with  his  brother  is  liaUe 
to  the  judgment  of  God;  whosoever  calls  his  brother 
raca  is  liable  to  the  judgment  of  the  Sanhedrim ;  but 
whosoever  calls  him  fool  Oiwpc)  becomes  liable  to  the 
judgment  of  Gehenna."  To  apprehend  the  higher 
criminality  hero  attached  to  the  term  fool,  which  may 
not  at  first  seem  very  obvious,  it  is  necessary  to  obsenre 
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that  while  "  tma"  denoKi  a  eerUin  looienen  of  life  and 
ii)>iinera,"roardeoalea  a  wicked  Uidr^iobiU  pfrwm: 
foolufanein  being  in  ScriptnTe  rqipoicd  M  apiriUial  wi«- 
dom  {LightToaC,  Hot.  llAr.  ad  ioc).  .  Sea  Foou 

RBCChfll  ia  the  name  aometimes  given  bj  miatake 
to  the  Zaccbti  (q.  v.). 

Raccl,  Mattko,  a  noted  Jeaiilt  miiuonarr  of  the 
16th  centuij,  ia  eloaely  identified  with  the 
woilc  or  tb*t  era  in  the  Chinese  empire.     The  very 
jeir  which  marks  the  death  of  Xavier  (IB5S), 
ihe  occDTTCDce  of  an  event  which  opened  China 
EuTopcana.    A  part/  of  Jesuit  misaionaiies,  at  whose 
head  waa  Kacci,  in  that  year  landed  ilealthily 
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r  the  Chinese  to  Christiarity  by  (intagem. 
The;  hid  aludled  mathematics  and  natural  science,  with 
a  view  to  aalouiah  the  nativea  by  their  exhibitions. 
Some  objects,  common  enough  in  Europe,  but  unheard 
of  in  China,  were  prepared  as  presents  for  (he  manda- 
tina  and  others.  A  clock  that  ihowed  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  aua  and  moon ;  a  prism  that  by  the  emis- 
■ion  nf  its  rainbow-nya  was  mistaken  far  a  fragment  of 
the  celestial  hemisphere,  and  maps  which  exhibited  the 
world  of  barbariana,  with  China  filling  the  east  and 
Europe  in  the  remote  west,  ptndnced  sensations  of  won- 
der auch  13  had  never  before  atirred  the  placid  apirit  of 
the  viceroy  of  Canton.  Inatead  of  driving  them  away 
Tram  the  conntiy,  aa  they  feared,  he  actoally  detained 
the  Jesuits  to  exhibit  and  explain  their  wanders;  for 
only  they  had  the  secret  of  keeping  that  curious  ma- 
chine in  action,  and  only  they  could  manage  the  Rpec- 
trum,  and  expound  the  new  system  of  geography.  Ijt- 
orary  men  crowded  the  palace  to  see  the  Jesuits  and  to 
hear  their  wisdom,  and  the  misaionariea  thus  gained  an 
inSuence  which  they  knew  well  how  Ut  uUliae.  The 
popularity  thua  acquired  by  Racci,  Kuggiero,  and  olhen 
waa  truly  aalonishing',  and  by  virtue  of  an  imperial 
edict,  Racci  took  up  his  residence  near  the  royal  palace, 
and  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  for  learning.  He 
courted  the  literati;  withheld  from  their  knowledge 
such  pans  of  the  sacred  history  and  doctrine  as  went 
likely  to  offend  their  prejudices  or  wound  their  pride ; 
by  bis  influence  at  Awrt  aeciired  the  protection  of  hia 
brethren  in  the  provinces;  and  by  extreme  aigadty 
surrounded  himself  with  a  considerable  number  of  per- 
sons who  might  be  variouiiy  described  as  pupib,  parti- 

olosed  to  the  more  favored  symbols  of  his  worship,  yet 
BO  shaped  la  not  to  be  repugnant  to  their  heathen  no- 
tion!, and  intermingled  with  other  symbols  from  the 
religion  of  Confucius,  fiacci  died  in  1610,  and  waa 
honored  with  a  soJemn  funeral.  The  remains  of  a  for- 
eigner never  before  had  auch  a  distiiMian.  It  is  said 
that  both  mandaritu  and  the  people  ssluted  with  a 
mournful  admiration  the  corpse  of  Ihe  Jesuit  as  it  waa 
taken  to  the  grave  by  a  company  of  Cbtistians,  with  a 
splendid  cross  going  before  it;  and  that  it  was  interred, 
by  the  order  of  Ihe  emperor,  in  a  temple  dedicated  to 
the  true  Cod. 

Rac(c)ovlai)  CateahlBm  was  a  Polish  Pmtcs- 
tant  compilation  stating  the  different  articlea  of  the 
Slavic  Reformers.  It  was  published  in  1605  at  Racovi, 
a  dty  in  Ihe  Polish  palatinate  Sandomir,  which  owed 
ils  origin  to  the  Refbrmer  Jobn  Sieminsky,  and  by  his 
son's  (Jacob)  acceptance  of  the  Socinian  doctrines  be- 
came the  headquartera  of  this  branch  of  the  Polish  R^ 
formed  Church.  Racova  became  the  seat  of  a  theologi- 
cal achoot.  The  general  synoda  were  held  there,  of  which 
those  of  1580  and  1G03  are  of  historic  importance;  and, 
the  priming  of  the  Socinians  being  done  there,  the 
eatechiaiD  came  to  be  known  as  the  Raccovian.  It  was 
prepared  by  Schmalz,  Horkonowaky,  and  TQIkel,  and 
was  baaed  on  the  theoli^ical  wrilinga  of  P.  Socinus.  A 
Latin  edition  was  published  in  1609,  dedicated  to  King 
James  I.  of  England ;  a  Gennan  edition  in  1608,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Wittenberg  tJnirernly.     In  1818  K«ea 
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made  an  English  veraion  of  the  Raccovian  Catechiam. 
An  abridgment  was  pablished  in  Polish  and  German  in 
160&,  1623 ;  and  in  1629  in  Lalin.  See  Krasinaki,  HUl. 
(•flhellr/.mPobnid,ii,670;  Gieaeler,  £cclu.  J7uf .  voL 
iv;  Hosheim,  £'cdcj.  i/u(.vo1.  iii;  Liddon.  ZMpinify  o/ 
Chi-Ut  (see  Index);  Farrar,  Critical  Hitt.  of  Fret 
Thovghl,  p.  891;  Waterland,  Worb,  vol  vi;  Hallam, 
Inlr.h)I/iil.o/Lil.i,66i;ii,iSb.     (J.H.W.) 

Raco  (prop.yi^^,  Eccles.ii,ll;  fpofiof,  •' course ;" 
but  in  the  A.  V.  the  rendering,  likewise,  of  n^St,  a  pufil, 
and  in  the  New  Test,  only  of  oycuv  and  ariiliat)- 
Races  were  evidently  known  to  the  Hebrews  (Ecclea. 
ix,  11).  In  the  Now  Test,  there  are  allusions  to  the 
various  gymnastic  sgnrta  and  games  celebrated  by  the 
flreeka.  So  the  term  "  race"  is  often  used  in  compari- 
sous  drawn  from  the  public  races  and  applied  to  Chria- 
tians,  as  exprening  sirenuoua  effort  in  the  Christian 
lire  and  cause;  and  we  are  exhorted  to  strive  after  Ihe 
rewards  of  the  Gospel  aa  strenuously  ai  the  athletes  did 
in  the  public  games  (I  Cor,  ix.  24-J7 ;  Gal.  11,2;  v,7; 
PhU.ii,  16;  iii,  14 1  !Tim.ii,6;  iv,6-8;  Heb.  »ii,  1). 
Among  the  principal  pnhlic  gamea  noticed  by  (he  bis> 
toriana  are  the  Olympic,  which  wen  oelebraled  every 
flflh  year,  Ihe  Pythian,  Nemean,  and  the  Isthmian. 
These  exercises  principally  condated  in  triala  of  strength 
ond  skill — in  mnning  on  foot,  wrestling,  leaping,  throw- 
ing the  dart  and  discus,  also  in  the  hone-race  and  cbaT- 
iol-race.    See  G*>ir, 

The  Btadlitm  in  which  they  look  place  was  an  oblong 
area  terminated  at  one  end  by  a  straight  line,  at  the 
other  by  a  semicircle  having  the  brvadth  of  the  atadium 
fur  its  bsae.  Arounil  this  area  were  ranges  of  seats  rising 
abore  one  another  in  atepi.  Alter  the  Roman  eonquesi 
of  Greece,  Ihe  form  1 

of  the  siadii 

to  resemble  thi 
phi  theatre,  by 


itsblisbed  rules, 
he  athletes  who 
intended    for    the 

of  clothing;  every 

moved ;  the  prize 
was  placed  on  a  tri- 
podin  ■        ■■ 

the  stadium,  in  the 
full  view  of  the  com- 
petitors;  and  the 

upon   the   conquer- 
ur'a  head  the  mo- 
ment the  issue  was 
hrocUimed  by  tha 'The  SUdiom  at  Ephesra,  as  restored 
■   ■         Those  per-  hv  Ktanse. 
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!k  Cbutot-nC*. 


tool  vbo  deaigoed  to  contend  ia  these  gunei  wi 
obliged  (o  repair  to  tlie  public  gymuaium  at  Elii  t 
monthB  twfore  the  >aleiiinity,  wbere  th«]-  prepued  tbem- 
Mlva  by  coDtiniul  exerciuft.  No  luwi  who  had  onutMd 
to  prewDt  bimteir  in  thii  nunner  wu  allowed  to  cod- 
l«Iid  Ibr  any  of  the  prise*;  noi  were  [be  aceoHODied  n- 
warda  or  victor}'  giren  to  aucb  peraona,  if  by  my  meana 
tbey  introduced  theniKlvei  uud  overcame  their  antago- 


■   Not 


or  nearly  relaled  to  anr  aucb,  vnt  permitted  to  conlend 
and,  futtlier,  if  any  peiwn  were  conricted  of  biibing  bis 
■dvenary,  a  aerere  fine  waa  laid  upon  bim.  Nor  were 
theae  precautioni  alone  tbought  a  sufficient  guard  a£ 
evil  and  diahonorabte  conliacta  and  unjuat  practice  . 
the  contenders  were  obliged  to  awear  that  they  had 
^lent  ten  wboli>  moutha  in  preparatory  ezerdaeaj  and 
both  they  and  thdr  fathers,  or  brethren,  took  a  aolenui 
oath  that  they  would  not,  by  any  Huiater  or  unlawrul 
roeana,  eodeavnr  to  atop  tbe  fair  and  juat  proCMdinga 
of  the  games  (Potter,  Grtti  A  itiq.). 

The  races  themaelvei  were  (1)  tbe/nX-raM,  (!)  the 
korie  -  ract,  (3)  the  chariot  -  row,  (4)  the  lordi  •  race, 
either  (a)  on  foot  or  (t)  on  honebaek.  Of  all  tbeae 
tiM  fint  waa  the  aimpleat  and  the  beat  teat  of  peraonal 
capacity.  Kence  the  e:ierciae  of  nnnv  wai  in  great 
eatecm  among  the  ancient  Grecians,  inaomuch  that  those 
who  prepared  themselvea  for  it  [bought  it  worth  their 
wbile  to  uae  meana  to  bum  or  parch  their  spleen,  be- 
cauae  it  was  believed  to  be  a  hindrance  to  them  and  U) 
retard  them  in  their  coarse,  llomer  tells  ua  that  awift- 
neMia  one  of  the  most  excellent  endowmenta  a  rnan  can 
bsbleaaed  witbal; 
"No  greater  honor  e'er  baa  been  attain'd 
Than  what  strong  baoda  or  nimble  ftnt  have  gain'd." 

Indeed,  all  thoae  exercises  that  conduced  (o  flt  men  for 
war  were  mote  especially  valued.  Swiftness  was  looked 
upon  *a  an  excellent  qualification  in  a  warrior,  both  be- 
a  sudden  assault  and  onset,  and  tike- 
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wise  for  a  nimUe  retreat)  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be 
wondend  at  tlut  the  cooatant  character  which  Homer 
gives  of  Achillea  ia,  that  be  waa  awift  erf'  fool ;  and  in 
the  Holy  Scripture,  David,  in  hia  poetical  lamentatioa 
over  thoae  two  great  captaina  Saul  and  Jonathan,  takes 
particular  notice  ofthia  warlike  quality  ofthein:  They 
were  awifter  than  eagles,  stronger  than  liona"  (S  Sam.  i, 
SS).    See  AhuUjU. 


Ancient  OiMk  TuTCh-rac*  ou  Foot. 
Such  aa  obtained  victoriea  in  any  of  these  gnnea,  (•- 
pecially  the  Olymj^  were  universally  honored— n^, 
almost  adored.  At  their  return  home  they  rode  in  a 
triumphal  chariot  into  the  city,  the  walls  being  broken 
down  to  ^ve  them  entrance;  which  was  dom  (aa  FIb- 
tarcb  ia  of  opinion)  to  signify  that  walla  are  of  small  nse 
to  a  city  that  is  inhabited  by  men  of  courage  and  abil- 
ity to  defend  iL  At  Sparta  they  had  an  bonoraUe  poet 
in  the  army,  being  stationed  near  the  king's  person.  At 
some  towns  they  had  presents  made  to  them  by  Ibeir 
native  city,  were  honored  with  (he  firat  place  at  abowa 
and  gamea,  and  ever  after  maintsined  at  the  public 
charge.  Cicero  leporta  that  a  victory  in  the  Oh-m{HC 
gamea  waa  not  much  less  honorable  than  a  triumph  at 
Romfa  Happy  was  that  man  esteemed  who  conM  bat 
obtain  a  single  victory ;  if  any  person  merited  repeated 
rewards,  he  waa  thought  to  have  attained  the  utmost 
felici^  of  which  human  nature  is  capable  ;  but  if  he 
came  off  conqueror  in  all  the  exercises,  he  was  elevated 
above  the  oonditkn  of  mai,  and  bis  BCtiana  styled  won- 
derful victories.  Nor  did  thur  honoti  terminate  in 
tbemselvea,  but  were  extended  to  all  about  them ;  the 
ci^  that  gave  them  biith  and  edncation  waa  eMceiMd 
mors  hoDoraUa  and  angnat;  happy  were  their  relalloD^ 
and  thrice  happy  tbtirpaitnU.  litaaranaTkableKoiy 
whioh  FInl«r«h  relate*  ot  a  Spartan  who,  meeting  Di- 
a,  that  bad  hiinMir  been  eiDwned  in  the  Olympic 
gamea,  and  seen  hii  aon*  and  giandchildnn  victon, 
cmbraoed  him  and  aaid,  "Now  die,  Dlagona;  for  than 
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AndflAt  Qreck  Toich-nco  on  Hozteback. 

canst  not  be  a  god  l"    By  the  laws  of  Solon,  a  hundred 

drachms  were  allowed  from 
the  public  treasury  to  every 
Athenian  who  obtained  a  prize 
in  the  Isthmian  games,  and 
five  hundred  drachms  to  such 
as  were  victors  in  the  Olym- 
pian. Afterwards,  the  latter 
of  these  had  their  mainte- 
nance in  the  Prytaneum,  or 
public  hall  of  Athens.     The 

Medsl  Ci)mmenioratiog  re^grfa  given  in  these  games 
an  Isthmian  Victory,      have  be^  thus  rendered  into 

Englbh  by  Addison,  from  the  Greek: 

"Greece,  in  four  games  thy  martial  youth  were  train'd. 
For  heroes  two,  and  two  for  goda  ordalu*d : 
Jove  bade  the  olive  round  his  victor  wave ; 
PhcBbus  to  hie  nn  apple-garland  gave; 
The  pine  PalKmon ;  nor  with  lets  renown, 
Archemoms  couferr'd  the  parsley  crown.** 

{Anc  Med,  Dial.  8.) 

Compare  with  these  fading  vegetable  crowns  that  im- 
mortal life  which  the  Grospel  offers  as  a  prize  to  the 
victor,  in  order  to  understand  the  apostle's  comparison 
(1  Cor.  iz,  25 ;  1  Pet,  v,  4).    See  Crow:h. 

Ra'chab  (Matt,  i,  6).    See  Baiiab, 

Ra'ohal  (Heb.  Rakai\  i^'^,  trade;  Sept.  'PaxaK 
v.*r.  'Pax4X)f  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  appar- 
ently in  the  southern  part ;  being  one  of  those  to  which 
David  sent  presents  out  of  the  spoil  of  the  Amalekites 
(1  Sam.  XXX,  29).  *<  The  Vatican  edition  of  the  Sept 
omits  this  name,  but  inserts  five  names  in  this  passage 
between '  Esh temoa'  and  *  the  Jerahmeelites.*  The  only 
one  of  these  which  has  any  similarity  to  Rachal  is  Car- 
mel,  which  would  suit  very  well  as  far  as  position  goes; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  consider  the  two  a»  identical  with- 
out further  evidence'*  (Smith).    See  Davw. 

Raoham,  Raohamah.    See  Gibr-eaolb. 

Rachel.    See  Sherp. 

Ra'ohel  (Heb.  Rachel\ bn^J,  a  «  ewe"  or  "sheep," 
as  in  Gen.  xxxi,  38 ;  xxxii,  14 ;  Cant,  vi,  6 ;  Isa.  liii,  7 ; 
Sept.  and  New  Test.  'PaxhK  Josephus  'Pov^Xap),  the 
younger  daughter  of  the  Aramaan  grazier  Laban  (Gen. 
zzix,  16),  whom  Jacob,  her  near  blood-relation,  earned 
for  his  wife,  as  wages  for  a  second  seven-years'  service 
(ver.  18  sq.).  RC.  1920.  See  Leah.  After  a  long  pe- 
riod of  unfruitfulness,  she  bore  him  a  son  (xxix,  81), 
Joseph  (xxx,  22  sq.).  She  went  with  him  to  Canaan, 
on  which  occasion  she  stole  the  household  gods  of  her 
father  and  hid  them  artfully  (xxxi,  19, 84),  and  finally 
died  on  the  Journey,  after  the  birth  of  Benjamin,  not  far 
from  Ephrath  (xxxv,  16  sq.).    See  Rachel's  Tomb. 

*'The  story  of  Jacob  and  Rachel  has  alwajrs  had  a 
peculiar  interest :  there  is  that  in  it  which  appeals  to 
some  of  the  deepest  feelings  of  the  human  heart.  The 
beauty  of  Rachel,  the  deep  love  with  which  she  was 
loved  by  Jacob  from  their  first  meeting  by  the  well  of 
Hanm,when  he  showed  to  her  the  simple  courtesies  of 
the  desert  life,  and  kissed  her  and  told  her  he  was  Re- 
bekah's  son ;  the  long  servitude  with  which  he  patiently 
served  for  her,  in  which  the  seven  years  *  seemed  to  him 
but  a  few  days,  for  the  bve  he  had  to  her;'  their  mar* 


riage  at  last»  after  the  cruel  disappoint- 
ment through  the  fraud  which  substi- 
tuted the  elder  sister  in  the  place  of  the 
younger;  and  the  death  of  Rachel  at  the 
very  time  when,  in  giving  birth  to  an- 
other son,  her  own  long-delayed  hopes 
were  accomplished,  and  she  had  become 
still  more  endeared  to  her  husband ;  his 
deep  grief  and  ever-living  regrets  for 
her  loss  (Gen.  xlviii,  7)— these  things 
make  up  a  touching  tale  of  personal  and 
domestic  history  which  has  kept  alive 
the  memory  of  Rachel — the  beautiful» 
the  beloved,  the  nntimely-taken-away 
^— and  has  preserved  to  this  day  a  reverence  for  her 
tomb;  the  very  infidel  invaders  of  the  Holy  Land. hav- 
ing respected  the  traditions  of  the  site,  and  erected 
over  the  spot  a  small,  rude  shrine,  which  conceals  what- 
ever remains  may  have  once  been  found  of  the  pillar 
first  set  up  by  her  mourning  husband  over  her  grave. 
Yet,  from  what  is  related  to  us  concerning  Rachel's 
character,  there  does  not  seem  much  to  claim  any  high 
degree  of  admiration  and  esteem.  The  discontent  and 
fretful  impatience  shown  in  her  grief  at  being  for  a  time 
childless,  nooved  even  her  fond  husband  to  anger  (xxx, 
1,  2).  She  appears,  moreover,  to  have  shared  all  the 
duplicity  and  falsehood  of  her  family,  of  which  we  have 
such  painful  instances  in  Rebekah,  in  Laban,  and,  not 
least,  in  her  sister  Leah,  who  consented  to  bear  her  part 
in  the  deception  practioed  upon  Jacob.  See,  for  in- 
stance, Rachel's  stiealing  her  father's  imsges,  and  the 
ready  dexterity  and  presence  of  muid  with  which  she 
concealed  her  theft  (ch.  xxxi) :  we  seem  to  detect  here 
an  apt  scholar  in  her  father's  school  of  untruth.  From 
this  incident  we  may  also  infer  (though  this  is  rather 
the  misfortune  of  her  position  and  circumstances)  that 
she  was  not  altogether  free  from  the  superstitions  and 
idolatry  which  prevailed  in  the  land  whence  Abraham 
had  been  called  (Josh,  xxiv,  2, 14),  and  which  still  to 
some  degree  infected  even  those  families  among  whom 
the  true  God  was  known.  The  events  which  preceded 
the  death  of  Rachel  are  of  much  interest  and  worthy  of 
a  brief  consideration.  The  presence  in  his  household 
of  these  idolatrous  images,  which  Rachel,  and  probably 
others  also,  had  brought  from  the  East,  seems  to  have 
been  either  unknown  to  or  connived  at  by  Jacob  for 
some  years  after  his  return  from  Haran ;  tUI,  on  being 
reminded  by  the  Lord  of  the  vow  which  he  had  made 
at  Bethel  when  he  fled  from  the  face  of  Esau,  and  being 
bidden  by  him  to  erect  an  altar  to  the  God  who  ap- 
peared to  him  there,  Jacob  felt  the  glaring  impiety  of 
thus  solemnly  appearing  before  God  with  the  taint  of 
impiety  cleaving  to  him  or  his,  and  *said  to  his  house- 
hold and  all  that  were  with  him,  Put  away  the  strange 
gods  from  among  you'  (Gen.  xxxv,  2).  After  thus  cast- 
ing out  the  polluting  thing  from  his  house,  Jacob  jour- 
neyed to  Bethel,  where,  amid  the  associations  of  a  spot 
consecrated  by  the  memories  of  the  past,  he  received 
from  God  an  emphatic  promise  and  blessing,  and,  the 
name  of  the  Supplanter  being  laid  aside,  be  had  given 
to  him  instead  the  holy  name  of  Israel.  Then  it  was, 
after  his  spirit  had  been  there  purified  and  strengthened 
by  communion  with  God,  by  the  assurance  of  the  divine 
love  and  favor,  by  the  consciopsness  of  evil  put  away 
and  duties  performed— then  it  was,  as  he  Journeyed  away 
from  Bethel,  that  the  chastening  blow  fell  and  Rachel 
died.  These  circumstances  are  alluded  to  here  not  so 
much  for  their  bearing  upon  the  spiritual  discipline  of 
Jacob)  but  rather  with  reference  to  Rachel  herself,  ae 
suggesting  the  hope  that  they  may  have  had  their  ef- 
fect in  bringing  her  to  a  higher  sense  of  her  relations  to 
that  Great  Jehovah  in  whom  her  husband,  with  all  his 
faulte  of  character,  so  firmly  believed"  (Smith).  The 
character  of  Rachel  cannot  certainly  be  drawn  front  the 
few  features  given  in  the  history;  yet  Niemeyer  (CAo- 
rak,  ii,  815)  thinks  that  sufficient  ground  exists  for  pr^ 
ferring  the  disposition  of  Leah  to  that  of  her  sister. 


RACHEL'S  TOMB  B'. 

TboM  who  Uke  U  inteccrt  in  mch  inCfrpreUtioiu  may 
find  the  whole  Mory  of  Itachel  and  Luh  allegarized 
by  St.  AuRiutine  (Ctmira  Faattan  ifamchrram,  xzii, 
li-lviii,  voL  viii,*32,  eta,  ed.  Mlgne)  ■nd  Juilin  Martyr 
{Dtalogvt  vilk  T'r^o,  c  IB4,  p.  360 ;  aee  ilw  Archer, 
AaoW  a  7>p«  <•/<**  a>iftA[Lond.l813]).    See  Ja- 

In  Jer.  xxxi,  15,  IG,  the  prophet  refers  to  the  hiator- 
icalerent  ofthe  exile  of  the  ten  tribes  (repreaeated  by 
"  Ephnim")  noder  Shilmaoaer,  king  of  Aasyria,  and 
the  aorrow  occaiioned  bv  their  diipenion  (S  Kingi  xvii, 
20),  under  the  lymbol  of  Kahel  {q.  v.),  i.  e.  Rachel,  the 
■natemal  Bnceuor  of  the  tribes  of  Ephnum  and  Manas- 
■eb,  beviiling  the  fate  of  her  children.  Thit  lamenta- 
tion waa  a  ^^ptoi  aynibul  of  another  eonnecled  with  the 
early  biitory  of  our  Lord,  which  met  with  lis  ftt^matt 
in  the  mournful  accaa  at  Bethlehem  and  ila  Tidnity, 
when  to  many  infanta  were  aUugbtered  under  the  bar- 
bannisedictofHerad(Uatt.ii,  16-18).    See  Raxau. 

RACHEL'S  TOMB  (^n'1-r^2p,  Ktbratk  RackHs 
Sept.  in  Gen.  fur  the  former  half  of  the  title  fiv)|/iiiov, 
but  in  Jer.  xlviii,7,  and  2  Kings  v,  \%TLa0pai&.  Thii 
•eems  to  have  been  accepted  aa  the  name  of  the  apot 
[DemetHua  in  Eua.  Pr.  £V.  Ix,  21],  and  to  have  been 
actually  encnunlered  there  by  a  traveUeT  in  the  ISlh 
century  [  Burchard  de  StruburK,  by  Sain  t-Genoia,  p.  S6], 
who  girca  the  Arabic  nameofRacbel'atombaaCaArabi, 
or  Carbala.  The  pieaent  name  ia  Kvbbrt  RakU.  L  e. 
"  Rachel's  grsTe").  "  Rachel  died  and  waa  buried  in 
the  way  to  Ephratb,  which  is  Bethlehem.  And  Jacob 
set  •  pillar  upon  her  grave:  that  is  the  pillar  of  Ra- 
chel's grave  unto  this  day"  (Gen.  xxxv,  19,  20>  At 
Rachel  is  the  first  related  inatance  of  death  in  child- 
bearinfc,  n  this  pillar  over  her  grave  it  the  first  recorded 
example  of  the  setting-np  of  a  aepalebral 
caves  having  been  up  to  Ihiii  time  qnken  of  as  the 
usual  places  a(  burial.  The  epot  was  well  known 
time  of  Samuel  and  Saul  (ISani.x.S);  and  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  by  a  poetic  figure  o(  great  force  and  beauty, 
tepteaents  the  buried  Rachel  weeping  for  the  loaa  and 
captivity  of  her  children,  aa  the  bands  of  the  exiles,  led 
awiv  on  their  roid  to  Babvlon,  passed  near  hei  tomb 
(Jer'  xxxi,  15-17).  Uauhew  (ii,  IT,  IB)  appliea  Ibis 
to  the  alaugbtet  by  Herod  of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem. 
See  Rachel. 

The  poeition  of  the  Ramah  here  spoken  of  is  one  of 
the  disputed  queations  in  the  topography  of  Palestine 
[see  Rasiah]:  hut  the  site  of  Rachel's  tomb,  "on  the 
way  to  Uelhiehem,"  "  a  little  way  to  come  to  Ephrath," 
"  in  the  border  of  Benjamin,"  has  never  be«n  questioned. 
It  is  sbout  five  miles  south  of  Jemsalem,  and  half  a 
mile  north  of  Bethlehem.  "It  is  one  of  the  ahiines 
which  Moslema,  Jewa,  and  Chriatians  agree  in  honor- 
ing, and  concvrning  which  their  traditions  are  idenci- 
caL"  It  was  visited  by  Hautidrell  in  1S07.  The  de- 
scription given  by  Dr,  Robinson  (i,  218)  may  serve  as 
the  representative  of  the  many  accounts,  all  agreeing 
with  each  other,  which  may  be  read  in  almost  every 
book  of  EsBteni  travel.  It  ia  "  merely  an  ordinary 
Moslem  Ktly,  or  tomb  of  a  holy  person — a  imall  square 
building  of  stone  with  a  dome,  and  within  it  a  tomb  in 
the  ordinary  Mohammedan  form,  the  whole  plasteivd 
over  with  mortar.  Of  courae  the  building  is  not  an- 
cient; in  the  7th  century  there  was  here  only  a  pyra- 
Bid  of  stones.  It  is  now  nei;lected  and  falling  U>  decay, 
though  pilgrimages  are  itijl  made  to  it  by  the  Jews. 
The  TUked  walla  are  covered  with  names  in  several  lan- 
guages, many  of  them  in  Hebrew.  The  general  cor- 
leetneas  of  the  tradition  which  baa  fixed  npon  this  spot 
for  the  lomh  of  Rachel  caimot  well  be  drawn  in  que^ 
tion,  aince  it  is  fully  supported  by 
the  Scriptural  narrative.  It  is  al 
/(hi.  Ilitrot..  A.D.  833,  and  hy  Jerome  (Ep.  Lixxvi,  ad 
EuMiock^  Epitaph.  Paula)  in  the  same  century."  Since 
Robiaaon's  visit,  it  baa  been  enlarged  by  the  additioo 
of  a  square  court  on  the  east  nde,  with  high  walla  and 
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arches  (_Lattr  Rtteardia,  p.  !TS).  Schwaii  (PattA 
p.  109  aq.)  strongly  supports  the  identity  of  the  tme 
grave  of  Rachel  with  the  monument  which  now  bean 
that  name  (see  also  BibUothtca  Bacra,  1830,  p.  60!; 
Joun.  of  Sac.  Lit.  April,  1SG4).  This  monument  is 
particularly  dacribed  by  Hackett  (/fb«.  tjf  Script. 
p.  101  sq.).    See  Bethlehem. 


t  and  bta- 


Rachel'a  Tomb. 


Rac1ii9,  Bosave^tture,  a  French  p 
lorian,  was  bom  at  Chauny,  Nov.  Sfi,  1706,  and  waa  the 
son  of  the  most  illustrions  of  French  poets.  He  waa 
educated  at  Paris,  in  the  College  llazarin,  and  made  re- 
maikahle  progress  in  the  languages  and  in  thcoh^y. 
In  1T39  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Collifge  de 
Rabaitrans;  but  in  ITSl,  becoming  sariifled  of  the  io- 
Juslice  done  the  Jansenists  in  the  bull  Unigmihu  [see 
Jaksekism],  he  took  groand  against  it,  and  thereby  n 
displeased  the  powers  that  were  at  Rome  and  at  Paria 
that  he  was  displsced.  The  bishop  of  Mont  peltier,  how- 
ever, took  his  part,  and  gave  bim  the  presidency  of  the 
college  at  LuneL  But  the  Jesuits  set  the  llama  oT  op- 
position going,  and  Racine  waa  obliged  to  quit  Lanel 
in  much  haste.  He  went  to  Paris,  and  there  supported 
himself  by  teaching  aa  ■  private  tutor  after  having 
been  ousted,  by  order  of  the  cardinal  Fleury,  from  a 
minor  position  he  had  secured  at  a  Paris  college.  Final- 
ly the  bishop  of  Aaxerre,  H.  de  Cay1us,took  an  inlcmt 
in  Racine,  called  him  into  his  diocese,  and  gave  him  a 
canonicate  in  his  cathedral.  He  died  Uay  Ifi,  I76S. 
He  HTOte  much.  His  principal  work  is  an  Airigi  A 
I'Hiiioire  Ecdrnatliqut  (Palis,  IT4S-S6,  13  vols.  4to), 
which  clearly  reveals  the  position  of  its  author  on  the 
important  ecclesiastical  questions  of  his  time,  and  is  ■ 
valuable  index  to  the  Jansenlslic  proelivitiea  of  France 
in  the  ISIh  century.  His  Ri/hxioiu  lur  I'fliHoirt  Ec- 
cUiiattiqat  (2  vols.  12mo)  are  not  less  valuable.  Sea 
Feller,  Did.  Bittorigue,  a.  y.— Hoefer,  IfoiiB.  Biag.  Giai- 

RadbMrtUM.    See  PA»cnAsii's. 

Radbod,  St.,  a  Dutch  prelate  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  9th  centos. 
He  was  educated  at  Cologne,  and,  being  of  nohle  Unb, 
was  much  at  the  court  of  Chsrles  the  Bald.  In  899  be 
was  placed  over  the  church  at  Utrecht,  and  he  mhd 
this  episcopal  charge  with  great  devotion  and  hoociT. 
He  died,  acconling  to  Hahilion,  in  918.  For  his  writ- 
ings, see  Biiloire  IMIinnre  de  la  Frama,  vi,  I6B. 

H«d'aBl(Heb.fla<Uuj',"'?^,(r(imptoj;3ept.'P(i3^ 
Sai  V.  r.  Za^at),  tlie  Sflh  of  the  seven  sons  of  Jeae, 
and  an  elder  brother  of  king  David  (1  Chisn.  ii,  14). 
B.C.  1068.  He  does  not  appear  in  the  Bible  elsewbeic 
than  in  this  list,  unless  he  be,  as  Ewald  ooajectnrel 
(fifckidite,  iii,  263,  note),  identical  with  Rei  (q.  r.> 

RadagandB,  St.,  daughter  of  Berthar,  a  prince  of 
Thoringia,  flourished  in  the  earlier  part  of  tbe  6tb  cen- 
tury. Having  been  ctrtied  aa  a  prisoner  to  France  in 
tbe  twelfth  year  of  bet  aga  by  Clothaire  T,  at  that  tima 
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king  of  the  district  whose  capital  is  now  called  Soissons, 
she  was  educated  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  when 
she  reached  a  matorer  age  was  induced,  vexy  reluctant- 
ly, to  become  his  wife.  Her  own  wish  having  been  to 
become  a  nun,  her  married  life  was  in  great  measure 
given  up  to  works  of  charity  and  religion,  and  Qothaire 
complained  that  he  **  had  married  a  nun  rather  than  a 
queen."  Romanists  delight  in  extolling  her  virtues,  and 
many  curious  feats  are  reported  to  have  been  performed 
by  her.  Thus  they  tell  that  one  day,  as  she  walked 
in  her  garden,  she  heard  the  prisoners,  who  were  only 
separated  from  her  by  a  wall,  weeping  and  impbring 
pit}*.  She  thought  only  of  her  own  sorrows  in  the  past, 
and  she  prayed  earnestly  for  them,  not  knowing  how 
else  to  aid  them;  and  as  she  prayed,  their  fetters  burst 
asunder,  and  they  were  freed  from  captivity.  Event- 
ually, about  the  year  668,  Radegunda  obtained  the 
king's  leave  to  retire  to  a  monastery  at  Noyon,  where 
she  was  consecrated  a  deaconess  by  the  bishop  Medard. 
Soon  afterwards  she  founded  a  monaster^'  at  Poitiers, 
in  which  she  lived  as  a  simple  sister,  but  which  she 
endowed  richly,  not  only  with  money  and  lands,  but  also 
with  relics  and  other  sacred  objects  obtained  from  the 
Holy  Land  and  all  the  more  eminent  churches  of  the 
East  and  West.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  transla- 
tion to  her  church  at  Poitiers  of  a  relic  of  the  holy  cross 
that  the  Christian  poet  Venantius  Fortunatus  composed 
the  celebrated  and  truly  magnificent  Latin  hymUfVexiUa 
Regit  ProderetU.  Radegunda  outlived  him  by  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  during  which  she  was  regarded 
as  a  model  of  Christian  virtue;  and  her  life  has  formed 
the  subject  of  many  beautiful  legends,  still  popular  in 
Germany  and  France.  Her  monastery,  before  her  death, 
which  took  place  in  587,  numbered  no  fewer  than  200 
nuns.  Her  feast  is  held  on  August  18,  the  anniversary 
of  her  death.  In  ecclesiastical  paintings  she  is  repre- 
sented with  the  royal  crown,  and  beneath  it  a  long  veiL 
See  Butler,  Lives  of  Ike  SakUs,  Aug.  18;  Montalembert, 
Monke  of  the  West,  voL  ii,  bk.  vi ;  Chamberii  Enctfclop, 
s.  V. ;  Rettberg,  Kirchengeaek.  DeutechkmdSf  voL  ii. 

Rader,  MATTH.«t'S,  a  learned  German  Jesuit,  was 
bom  at  Jeichingen,  in  the  Tyrol,  in  1561.  He  flourished 
for  a  while  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Augsburg,  then 
joined  the  order,  and  was  engaged  in  various  important 
missions  for  the  Jesuits.  He  died  at  Munich  in  1684. 
He  published  several  editions  of  classical  and  ecclesias- 
tical writers,  and  wrote,  among  others,  Vita  Caidsii 
(1614)  I— Bavaria  Sancta  (1615)  i-^Bavai-ia  Pia  (1628) : 
— Viridiarium  Sanctontm  (1604-12). 

Radewin,  Florknti^us,  a  Roman  Catholic  of 
note,  was  bom  at  Leyerdam,  in  Holland,  about  1350, 
studied  at  Prague,  and  was  for  some  time  canon  at 
Utrecht.  He  became  associated  with  Gerard  de  Groot, 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Brethren  of  the 
Common  Life,  and  after  De  Groot's  death  (1384)  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  brotherhood.  He  died  about 
1400.  He  was  also  the  founder  of  the  convent  of  the 
regular  canons  at  Windesheim,  near  ZwoUe,  and  of  the 
frater-house  at  Deventer;  he  thus  became,  so  to  speak, 
the  second  founder  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Common 
Life.  His  Life  was  written  by  Thomas  k  Rempis.  See 
UUroann,  ]ie/ormer$  be/ore  the  Rf/oitnationf  ii,  81  sq. ; 
Gieseler,  KirckengeecK  ii,  8,  226  sq.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Radha  Vallabhia,  a  Hinda  sect  which  worships 
Krishna  as  Radha  Vallabha,  the  lord  or  lover  of  Radha. 
This  favorite  mistress  of  Krishna  is  the  object  of  adora- 
tion to  all  the  sects  who  worship  that  deity,  but  the 
adoration  of  Radha  is  of  very  recent  orig^  The 
founder  of  this  sect  is  alleged  to  have  been  a  teacher 
named  Hari  Vans,  who  settled  at  Yrindavan,  and  es- 
tablished a  math  there,  which,  in  1822,  comprised  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  resident  ascetics.  He  also  erect- 
ed a  temple  there  which  still  exists. — Gardner,  Faiths 
of  the  World,  B,v, 

Raey,  John  dr,  a  Dutch  theologian  and  philoso- 
pher, flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century, 


at  Leyden.  He  was  a  devoted  Cartesianlst,  and.  dis- 
tinguished himself  gpreatly  as  such  in  1665  at  public, 
disputation.  He  was  in  favor  of  complete  alienation 
of  philosophy  from  religion,  and  had  a  dangerous  tend- 
ency to  scepticism  of  the  very  worst  character.  See 
Spanheim,  EpistolOf  in  Opp,  i,  959. 

Raffaelle.    See  Raphaeu 

Rafflengben,  Frahz,  a  Dutch  theologian  of  note, 
was  bom  at  Lancy,  near  Ryssel,  in  1589.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Leyden  IJniversity,  and  greatly  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Greek  and  Oriental  languages.  He  was 
first  made  professor  of  the  former  at  Cambridge,  and 
later  of  the  latter  lan|fuages  at  his  alma  mater.  He 
died  in  1597.  Rafflenghen  corrected  the  Antwerp  Poly- 
glot, and  wrote.  Lexicon  A  rab,  (Leyden,  1599)  :~Dict, 
ChaUL: — Gramm,  Uebr,,  and  other  works. 

Raffles,  Thomas,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  English  Inde- 
pendent divine  of  great  celebrity  as  a  pulpit  orator  and 
theologian,  was  bora  in  London,  May  17, 1788,  of  good 
parentage,  and  was  connected  with  Sir  Thomas  S.  Raf- 
fles. He  pursued  his  theological  studies  at  Homerton 
College,  and  in  1809  was  settled  as  a  Congregational 
minister  at  Hammersmith.  In  1812  he  accepted  a  call 
from  the  Great  Geoige  Street  Chapel  in  Liverpool,  and 
remained  sole  pastor  until  1858,  when  he  was  furnished 
a  colleague  a»  an  assistant.  In  1860  he  resigned  his 
charge,  and  withdrew  from  the  responsibilities  of  the 
stated  miniitiy  altogether,  his  health  having  become 
inadequate  to  any  considerable  labor,  yet  he  preached 
frequently  after  that  at  the  opening  of  chapels  and  on 
other  similar  public  occasions.  He  died  Ang.  18, 
1868.  Probably  no  minister  in  the  Congregational  body 
in  England  has  been  more  widely  or  more  favorably 
known  during  the  last  half  century  than  Dr.  Rafiles. 
Besides  being  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  in 
Great  Britain,  and  being  called  abroad  on  occasions  of 
public  interest  oftener,  perhaps,  than  any  other  one,  he 
has  done  good  service  to  the  cause  both  of  literature 
and  religion  by  his  pen.  In  1817  he  published  a  high- 
ly interesting  volume  of  Letters  during  a  Tour  through 
Some  Parts  of  France^  Savoy,  Stei/zerland,  Germany, 
and  the  Nethetiands,    Shortlv  after  the  commencement 
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of  his  ministry  he  preached  a  sermon  before  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  which  attracted  great  attention  and 
was  verv  widelv  circulated ;  and  several  other  of  bis 
discourses  have  been  given  to  the  public  and  received 
with  great  favor.  He  was  accustomed  to  celebrate  the 
return  of  the  new  year  by  an  appropriate  piece  of  poe- 
try, which  was  printed  and  sent  forth  among  his  friends 
as  a  most  welcome  remembrancer.  He  has,  in  addition 
to  these  pieces,  written  many  beautiful  hymns,  some  of 
which  have  found  their  way  into  some  of  the  collect 
tions  of  sacred  song.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  Memoir 
of  the  life  and  ministry  of  his  predecessor,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Spencer,  a  work  which  passed  through  many 
editions,  and  in  America  it  has  been  several  times  re- 
printed. His  Lectures  on  Christian  Faith  and  Practice, 
though  widely  circulated,  deserve  to  be  better  known 
than  they  are,  being  a  clear  and  conclusive  exposition 
and  vindication  of  the  Gospel  and  the  rule  and  motives 
of  morality.  He  published  several  separate  sermons 
preached  on  various  public  occasions,  and  contributed 
frequently  to  periodicals.  See  The  Patriot  (Liverpool), 
Ang.  20, 1863;  N,  Y.  Observer,  Sept.  19,  1863;  Prince- 
ton Rev,  April,  1870,  art.  iii. 

Raffles, Thomas  Stamford,  Sir,  an  English  phi- 
lanthropist, born  July  5, 1781,  was  British  governor  of  the 
island  of  Java  from  1811  to  1816,  and,  after  a  visit  home, 
returned  to  the  East  as  resident  at  Bencoolen,in  Sumatra, 
and  was  instrumental  in  founding  a  college  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Anglo-Chinese  literature.  He  died  in  Eng- 
land, July  4, 1826.    He  published  a  History  of  Java, 

Rafln,  Gaspard,  a  French  Protestant  minister,  was 
bom  at  R6almont  (Tarn),  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th 
eentmy.    He  was  a  devoted  Huguenot,  and  his  home 
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was  the  raUyiog-plAce  of  French  FiotestanU  daring  the 
days  of  oppression  and  persecution* 

Ra'gau  (Payav ;  Yalg.  Ragcm),  the  Greek  form  of 
the  name  of  a  place  and  of  a  person. 

1.  A  place  named  only  in  the  Apocrypha  (Jndith  i, 
5, 15).  In  the  latter  verse  the  '^  mountains  of  Ragau" 
are  mentioned.  It  is  probably  identical  with  Races 
(q.v.). 

2.  One  of  the  ancestors  of  our  Lord,  son  of  Phalec 
(Luke  iii,  35).  He  is  the  same  person  with  Reu  (q.  v.), 
son  of  Peleg;  and  the  diifercnce  in  the  name  arises 
from  our  translators  having  followed  the  Greek  form,  in 
which  the  Hebrew  9  was  frequently  expressed  by  y,  as 
is  the  case  in  Kaguel  (which  once  occurs  for  Reuel), 
Gomorrha,  Gotholiah  (for  Atholiah),  Phogor  (for  Peor), 
etc. — Smith. 

Ranges  C^dyrif  *Fdyoi ;  Vulg.  JRaget,  Ragau)  was 
an  important  city  in  north-eastern  Media,  where  that 
country  bordered  upon  Parthia.  It  ia  not  mentioned  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  occurs  frequently  in  the 
book  of  Tobit  (i,  14;  v,  5;  vi,  9, 12,  etc),  and  twice  in 
Judith  ("  Ragau"  [i,  5, 15]).  According  to  Tobit,  it  was 
a  place  to  which  some  of  the  Israelitish  captives  taken 
by  Shalmanescr  (Enemessar)  had  been  transported,  and 
thither  the  angel  Raphael  conducted  the  young  Tobiah. 
In  the  book  of  Judith  it  is  made  the  scene  of  the  great 
battle  between  Nebuchodonoeor  and  Arphaxad,  wherein 
the  latter  is  said  to  have  been  defeated  and  taken  piis- 
oner.  Neither  of  these  accounts  can  be  regarded  as 
historic,  but  the  latter  may  conceal  a  fact  of  some  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  the  city. 

Rages  is  a  place  mentioned  by  a  great  number  of 
profane  writers.  The  name  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  chamm  (payac)  made  in  the  vicinity  by 
earthquakes  (Strabo,  i,  18).  It  appears  as  Ragka  in  the 
Zendavesta,  in  Isidore,  and  in  Stephen ;  as  Ra^  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Darius;  Rhaga  in  Duris  of  Samoa  (Fr. 
25),  Strabo  (xi,  9,  §  1),  and  Arrian  iKxp.Alex.  iii,  20) ; 
and  Rhagcpa  in  Ptolemy  (vi,  5).  Properly  speaking, 
Rages  is  a  town,  but  the  town  gave  name  to  a  province, 
which  is  sometimes  called  Rages  or  Rhage,  sometimes 
Rhagiana.  It  appears  from  the  Zendavesta  that  here 
was  one  of  the  earliest  settlements  of  the  Arians,  who 
were  mingled,  in  Rhagiana,  with  two  other  races,  and 
were  thus  brought  into  contact  with  heretics  (Bunsen, 
PkUotaphy  of  Universal  Bittoiyy  iii,  485).  Isidore  calls 
Rages  *<the  greatest  city  in  Media"  (p.  6),  which  may 
have  been  true  in  his  day;  but  other  writers  commonly 
regard  it  as  much  inferior  to  Ecbatana.  It  was  the  place 
to  which  Frawartish  (Phraortes),  the  Median  rebel,  fled 
when  defeated  by  Darius  Hystaspi8,and  at  which  he  was 
made  prisoner  by  one  of  Darius's  generals  {Beh.  Inscr. 
coL  ii,  par.  13).  See  Media.  This  is  probably  the  fact 
which  the  apocryphal  writer  of  Judith  had  in  his  mind 
when  he  spoke  of  Arphaxad  as  having  been  captured  at 
Ragau.  When  Darius  Codomannus  fled  from  Alexander, 
intending  to  make  a  final  stand  in  Bactria,  he  must  have 
passed  through  Rages  on  his  way  to  the  Caspian  Gates; 
and  so  we  find  that  Alexander  arrived  there,  in  pursuit 
of  his  enemy,  on  the  eleventh  day  after  he  quitted  Ecba- 
tana (Arrian,  Krp.  A  lex,  iii,  20).  In  the  troubles  which 
followed  the  death  of  Alexander,  Rages  appears  to  have 
gone  to  decay,  but  it  was  soon  after  rebuilt  by  Seleucus 
I  (Nicator),  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Europus  (Strab. 
xi,  18,  §  6 ;  Stcph.  Byz.  ad  voc.).  When  the  Parthians 
took  it,  they  called  it  Arsaciot  after  the  Arsaces  of  the 
day;  but  it  soon  afterwards  recovered  its  ancient  ap- 
pellation, as  we  see  by  Strabo  and  Isidore.  That  appel- 
lation it  has  ever  since  retained,  with  only  a  slight  cor- 
ruption, the  rtiins  being  still  known  by  the  name  of 
Rhey,  These  ruins  lie  about  five  miles  south-east  of 
Teheran,  and  cover  a  space  4500  yards  long  by  8500 
yanls  broad.  The  walls  are  well  marked,  and  are  of 
prodigious  thickness;  they  appear  to  have  been  flanked 
by  strong  towers,  and  are  connected  with  a  lofty  citadel 
at  their  north-eastern  angle.    The  importance  of  the 


place  oonatsted  in  its  vicmity  to  the  Caspian  Gates, 
which,  in  a  certain  sense,  it  guarded.  Owing  to  the 
barren  and  desolate  character  of  the  great  salt  deaen 
of  Iran,  every  army  which  seeks  to  pass  from  Bactria, 
India,  and  Afghanistan  to  Media  and  Mesopotamia,  or 
friee  venOf  must  skirt  the  range  of  mountains  which 
runs  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Caspian.  These 
mountains  send  out  a  rugged  and  precipitous  spur  in 
about  long.  629  25'  £.  from  Greenwich,  which  runs  far 
into  the  desert,  and  can  only  be  rounded  with  the  ex- 
tremest  difficulty.  Across  this  spur  is  a  single  pass  the 
Pybe  CaspiflB  of  the  ancients— and  of  this  pass  the  pos- 
sessors of  Rhages  must  have  at  all  times  held  the  keys. 
The  modem  Teheran,  built  out  of  iu  ruins,  has  now 
superseded  Rhey;  and  it  is  perhaps  mainly  from  the 
importance  of  its  position  that  it  has  become  the  Per- 
sian capital  For  an  account  of  the  ruins  of  Rhey,  see 
Ker  Porter,  Travels^  i,  857-364 ;  and  compare  Fraaer, 
Khorauan,  p.  286. — Smith. 

Ragged  Bohools  is  the  popular  name  for  a  volun- 
tary agency  providing  education  for  destitute  children, 
and  80  preventing  them  from  falling  into  vagrancy  and 
crime.  Vagrant  children,  and  those  guilty  of  slight 
offences,  are  provided  for  in  the  English  Certified 
Industrial  School;  but  the  two  institutions  are  in 
Great  Britain  frequently  combined.  See  Ikdustkiai. 
ScHOOiA  The  movement  which  established  ragged 
schools  was  almost  simultaneous  with  that  which  insti- 
tuted reformatories.  John  Borgia,  an  unlettered  labor- 
ing mason,  established  a  **  ragged  school"  towards  the 
dose  of  the  last  century,  composed  of  thievish  and  va- 
grant children  gathered  from  the  streets  and  by-wa>*8 
of  Rome.  A  few  years  later,  John  Pounds,  an  unedu- 
cated cobbler,  for  twenty  years,  till  his  death  in  1839, 
gathered  into  his  shop  the  most  destitute  and  degraded 
children  of  Portsmouth,  and  thus  instituted  the  fint 
ragged  school  in  England.  Both  wrought  miracles 
among  the  juvenile  gamins  of  the  street  The  mental, 
industrial,  moral,  and  religious  training  which  they  im- 
parted to  the  juvenile  generation  of  their  time  was  a 
work  most  appropriately  honored  as  "•  the  beginning  of 
the  greatest  of  all  social  problems."  It  saved  thousands 
of  children  from  beggary  and  vice,  and  raised  multitudes 
from  the  verge  of  infamy  to  the  rank  of  a  useful  and 
honored  life.  The  first  school  in  which  education  was 
accompanied  by  offer  of  food  was  opened  by  Sheriff 
Watson  in  Aberdeen  in  1841,  and  from  thence  ragged 
feeding-schools  spread  over  all  the  country'.  London 
had  a  ragged  Sunday-school  in  1888,  which  eventually 
became  a  free  day-school.  Field  Lane  followed  in  1843, 
The  Ragged  School  Union  of  London  in  1864  numbered 
201  day-schools,  with  17,983  scholars  (of  these,  2849  were 
industrial);  180  Sunday -school?,  with  28,860  scholars; 
and  205  night-schools,  with  8325  scholars.  The  number 
of  schools  throughout  the  country  cannot  be  ascertained, 
as  thev  are  not  official] v  known.    A  Pri%*v-counciI  min- 
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ute  of  1856  allowed  a  capitation  grant  of  £2  10«.to  every 
child  fed  in  the  schools.  This  was  withdrawn  in  1859, 
as  was  also  the  grant  of  one  third  the  cost  of  material 
used  in  industrial  training.  Many  of  the  existing 
schools  certified  under  the  Act  of  1857,  as  in  Scotland 
under  Mr.  Dunlop*s  Act  of  1854 ;  but  these  acts  operated 
very  slightly  in  changing  the  character  of  the  schools, 
though  introducing  the  principle  of  compulsory  deten- 
tion, more  fully  worked  out  under  recent  acts.  In  the 
present  code  of  government  education,  ragged  schoola 
are  left  out.  They  can  obtain  grants  on  the  same  con- 
ditions as  other  schools — conditions  to  them  often  diffi- 
cult and  unnecessary.  For  industrial  teaching,  they 
receive  nothing.  The  ragged  school  joined  to  the  cer^ 
tified  industrial  is  precluded  from  aid  from  any  quarter. 
There  are  still,  it  is  estimated,  25,000  ragged  children  in 
the  streets  of  London.  Schools  for  the  instruction  of 
poor  colored  children  were  established  by  the  Friends 
of  Philadelphia  as  early  as  1770,  and  their  benevolent 
care  has  not  relaxed  in  this  respect  for  an  entire  century. 
— Chambert't  Encyclop,  s.  v. 
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Ragstatt,  Fbbdbric,  of  Wdle,  a  minUter  of  the 
Befonned  Church,  was  born,  of  Jewish  parents,  at  Metz 
in  1648.  In  the  year  1671  he  was  baptized  at  Cleves  in 
the  faith  of  the  Refonned  Church;  and  his  conversion 
and  pablic  confession  of  the  divine  troths  of  Christianity 
were  not  leea  remarkable.  Shortly  after  his  bapUsm, 
when  scarcely  twenty-three  years  of  age,  he  pablLshed 
a  Latin  apology :  Tkeatrum  LueUtum,  exhibaa  Ventm 
Megfiam,  Donwmm  nottrvm  Jenm  Chrittum,  ejutque 
Howorem  Defaukna  contra  Aeauatione»  Judaarum  uu 
Ratbinorum  m  Gmerej  speeiaUm  R,  Lipmamd  Nizaackm 
(Amst  1671),  in  which  the  name  of  the  Messiah,  onr 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  was  gloriously  maintained  against 
the  abominable  Nizzachon  of  the  famous  Rabbi  Lip- 
mann  (q.  v.).  Having  studied  at  Groningen  and  L«y- 
den,  in  1680  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  at  Spyk,  near 
Goicum,  in  South  Holland,  where  he  labored  with  great 
blessing,  bringing  many  of  his  former  cor^ligioniBts  to 
the  foot  of  the  cross.  Besides  his  TkeatrwUf  he  pub- 
lished 86me  other  writings.  See  Fttrst,  BibL  Judaiea, 
iii,  128  sq.;  Jocher,  G^ehrtm^Laeiktm,  s.  v. «  Von  Weile  f 
Wolf,  BMioth.  HAr^  I,  iii,  4  (Nuremb.  1850);  Bayle, 
JHctionnaire,  s.  v. ;  Kalkar,  Israel  u,  die  Kirehe,  p.  68  sq. ; 
Delitzscb,  Wistentcka/i,  Kunst  «.  Judenthum,  p.  188 ;  Da 
Costa,  Israel  and  the  GenHietj  p.  6^1  sq.     (a  P.) 

Raga'el  (Heb.  Beuel%  ixW^ ;  Sept.  'Poyow^X),  a 
less  correct  Anglicism  of  the  name  Rkuel  (q.  v.). 

1.  A  prince-pjriost  of  Midian,  the  father  of  Zipporah, 
according  to  £zod.  il,  21,  and  of  Hobab  according  to 
Numb.  X,  29.  As  the  father-in-law  of  Moses  is  named 
Jethro  in  Exod.  iii,  1,  and  Hobab  iu  Judg.  iv,  11,  and 
perhaps  in  Numb,  x,  29  (though  the  latter  passage  ad- 
mits of  another  sense),  the  prima'facie  view  would  be 
that  Raguel,  Jethro,  and  Hobab  were  different  names 
for  the  same  individual  Such  is  probably  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  two  first,  at  all  events,  if  not  with 
the  third.  See  Hoba&  One  of  the  names  may  repre- 
sent an  official  title,  but  whether  Jethro  or  Raguel  is 
uncertain,  both  being  appropriately  significant  (Jethro = 
"pre-eminent,"  from  "HP J,  "to  excel,"  and  Raguel = 
"friend  of  God,"  from  bfit  ^^*^)»  Josephus  was  in 
favor  of  the  former  {rovro,  L  e.  'Ic^cyXaioc,  ^v  iir/rXi}- 
fia  Tip  'PayovfjXt^j  AtU,  ii,  12, 1),  and  this  is  not  un- 
lilcely,  as  the  name  Reuel  was  not  an  uncommon  one. 
The  identity  of  Jethro  and  Reuel  is  supported  by  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  the  ni^nes  in  the  Sept.  (Exod.  ii, 
16, 18) ;  and  the  application  of  more  than  one  name  to 
the  same  individual  was  a  usage  familiar  to  the  He- 
brews, as  instanced  in  Jacob  and  Israel,  Solomon  and 
Jedidiah,  and  other  similar  cases.  Another  solution  of 
the  difficulty  has  been  sought  in  the  loose  use  of  terms 
of  relationship  among  the  Hebrews ;  as  that  chothin 
Cjn'n)  in  Exod.  iii,  1 ;  xviii,  1 ;  Numb,  x,  29,  may  sig- 
nify any  relation  by  marriage,  and  consequently  that 
Jethro  and  Hobab  were  brothers-in-law  of  Moses;  or 
that  the  terms  at  (2K)  and  bath  (n3)  in  Exod.  ii,  16, 
21,  mean  t^randfather  and  granddaughter.  Neither  of 
these  assumptions  is  satisfactorA%  the  former  iu  the  ab- 
sence of  any  corroborative  evidence,  the  latter  because 
the  omission  of  Jethro,  the  father's  name,  in  so  circum- 
stantial a  narrative  as  in  Exod.  ii,  is  inexplicable ;  nor 
can  we  conceive  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  terms 
father  and  grandfather  without  good  cause.  Never- 
theless, this  view  has  a  strong  weight  of  authority  in 
its  favor,  being  supported  by  the  Targum  Jonathan, 
Aben-Ezra,  Michaelis,  Winer,  and  others.->-Smith.  See 
Jethro. 

2.  Another  transcription  of  the  name  Rritkl,  occur- 
ring in  Tobit,  where  Raguel,  a  pious  Jew  of  "  Ecbatane, 
a  city  of  Media,"  is  father'  of  Sara,  the  wife  of  Tobias 
(Tob.  iii,  7,  17,  etc).  The  name  was  not  uncommon, 
and  in  the  book  of  Enoch  it  is  applied  to  one  of  the 
great  guardian  angels  of  the  universe,  who  was  charged 
with  the  execution  of  the  divine  judgments  on  the 


(material)  world  and  the  stars  (xx,  4 ;  xxiii,  4,  ed.  Dill« 
mann). 

Raguenean,  Ffufotf ric  de.  a  French  prelate  who 
flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  16th  century.  He 
was  of  noble  birth,  and  after  taking  holy  orders,  his 
uncle  vacated  the  bbhopric  of  Marseilles  in  order  to 
make  room  for  him.  He  became  a  zealous  and  devoted 
ecclesiastic,  and  in  many  instances  displayed  more  than 
ordinary  manliness.  As  he  was  suspected  of  a  strong 
leaning  towards  Protestantism,  the  leaguists  greatly  an- 
noyed him,  and  he  finally  quitted  the  country,  as  his 
life  was  threatened.  He  took  refuge  with  Christina 
of  Lorraine  in  Italy,  until  after  the  abjuration  of  Henry 
IV,  when  Ragueneau  returned  to  France ;  but  he  paid 
for  his  trust  in  the  change  of  the  times  by  his  life*s 
blood.  He  was  assassinated  Sept  26, 1603,  in  his  castle. 
See  Hoefer,  Now,  Biog,  Ginirale,  xli,473,474 ;  A  rrit  da 
ParlemetU  de  Province  contre  les  Auteurs  de  VAssassinat 
commis  tur  la  Personne  de  F.  de  Ragueneau  (new  ed. 
Marseilles,  1854, 8vo). 

Ra'hab,  the  form,  in  the  A.  Y.,  of  two  names  quite 
different  in  the  Hebrew. 

1.  (Ueb,Rachab\^n'^,wide;  Sept.'Paxa/3  [and  so 
in  MatLi,  5,  «  Rachab"],''Paa^ ;  Josephus,  *Poxo^C, 
Ant,  Vf  1,2,)  A  woman  of  Jericho  at  the  time  of  the 
Eisode,  whose  name  has  become  famous  in  that  con- 
nection (Josh,  ii)  and  in  Jewish  lineage  (B.C.  1618). 
In  the  following  account  of  her,  we  chiefly  follow  that 
found  in  Smith,  Diet,  of  the  BiUe,  with  additions  from 
other  sources.    See  Exode. 

1.  Her  History,— Ax,  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Israelites  in  Canaan  she  was  a  young  unmarried  wom- 
an, dwelling  in  a  house  of  her  own  alone,  though  she 
had  a  father  and  mother,  and  brothers  and  sisters,  liv- 
ing in  Jericho.    She  was  a  "  harlot,"  and  probably  com- 
bined the  trade  of  lodging-keeper  for  wayfaring  men. 
Sbe  seems  also  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  linen,  and  the  art  of  dyeing,  for  which  the  Phce- 
nicians  were  early  famous;  since  we  find  the  flat  roof  of 
her  house  covered  with  stalks  of  flax  put  there  to  dry, 
and  a  stock  of  scarlet  or  crimson  C^3'<^,  shani)  thread 
in  her  house — a  circumstance  which,  coupled  with  the 
mention  of  Babylonish  garments  at  vii,  21  as  among 
the  spoils  of  Jericho,  indicates  the  existence  of  a  trade 
in  such  articles  between  Phoenicia  and  Mesopotamia. 
Her  house  was  situated  on  the  wall,  probably  near  the 
town  gate,  so  as  to  be  convenient 'for  persons  coming  in 
and  going  out  of  the  city.    Traders  coming  from  Mes- 
opotamia or  Egypt  to  Phoenicia  would  frequently  pass 
through  Jericho,  situated  as  it  was  near  the  fords  of  the 
Jordan ;  and  of  these  many  would  resort  to  the  house 
of  Rahab.     Rahab,  therefore,  had  been  well  informed 
with  regard  to  the  events  of  the  Exodus.     She  had 
heard  of  the  passage  through  the  Red  Sea,  of  the  ut- 
ter destruction  of  Sihon  and  Og,  and  of  the  irresistible 
progress  of  the  Israelitish  host.    The  effect  upon  her 
mind  had  been  what  one  would  not  have  expected  in  a 
person  of  her  way  of  life :  it  led  her  to  a  firm  faith  in 
Jehovah  as  the  true  God,  and  to  the  conviction  that  he 
purposed  to  give  the  land  of  Canaan  to  the  Israelites. 
When,  therefore,  the  two  spies  sent  by  Joshua  came  to 
her  house,  they  found  themselves  under  the  roof  of  one 
who,  alone,  probably,  of  the  whole  population,  was  friend- 
ly to  their  nation.    Their  coming,  however,  was  quickly 
known ;  and  the  king  of  Jericho,  having  received  infor- 
mation of  it — while  at  supper,  according  to  Josephus — 
sent,  that  very  evening,  to  require  her  to  deliver  them 
up.     It  is  very  likely  that,  her  house  being  a  public 
one,  some  one  who  resorted  there  may  have  seen  and 
recognised  the  spies,  and  gone  off  at  once  to  report  the 
matter  to  the  authorities.    But  not  without  awakening 
Rahab's  suspicious;  for  she  immediately  hid  the  men 
among  the  flax-stjdks  which  were  piled  on  the  flat 
roof  of  her  house,  and,  on  the  arrival  of  the  ofiicers  sent 
to  search  her  house,  was  ready  with  the  story  that  two 
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men— of  what  ooantiy  she  knew  not— had,  it  was  true, 
been  to  her  boose,  but  had  left  it  just  before  the  gates 
were  shut  for  the  night  If  they  pursued  them  at  once, 
she  added,  they  would  be  sure  to  overtake  them.  Mis- 
led by  the  false  information,  the  men  started  in  pursuit 
to  the  fords  of  the  Jordan,  the  gates  having  been  opened 
to  let  them  out,  and  immediately  closed  again.  When 
all  was  quiet,  and  the  people  were  gone  to  bed,  Rahab 
stole  up  to  the  house-top,  told  the  spies  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  assured  them  of  her  faith  in  the  God  of  Is- 
rael, and  her  confident  expectation  of  the  capture  of  the 
whole  laud  by  them«— an  expectation,  she  added,  which 
was  shared  by  her  countrymen,  and  had  produced  a  great 
panic  among  them.  She  then  told  them  her  plan  for 
their  escape :  it  was  to  let  them  down  by  a  cord  from 
the  window  of  her  house,  which  looked  over  the  city 
wall,  and  that  they  should  flee  into  the  mountains  which 
bounded  the  plains  of  Jericho,  and  lie  hidden  there  for 
three  days,  by  which  time  the  pursuers  would  have  re- 
turned, and  the  fords  of  the  Jordan  be  open  to  them 
again.  She  asked,  in  return  for  her  kindness  to  them, 
that  they  should  swear  by  Jehovah  that,  when  their 
countr}^men  had  taken  the  city,  they  would  spare  her 
life,  and  the  lives  of  her  father  and  mother,  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  all  that  belonged  to  them.  The  men 
readily  consented ;  and  it  was  agreed  between  them  that 
she  should  hang  out  her  scarlet  line  at  the  window  from 
which  they  had  escaped,  and  bring  all  her  family  under 
her  roof.  If  any  of  her  kindred  went  out-of-doors  into 
the  street,  his  blood  would  be  upon  his  own  head ;  and 
the  Israelites,  in  that  case,  would  be  guiltless.  The 
event  proved  the  wisdom  of  her  precautions.  The  pur- 
suers returned  to  Jericho  after  a  fruitless  search,  and  the 
spies  got  safe  back  to  the  Israelitish  camp.  The  news 
they  brought  of  the  terror  of  the  Canaanites  doubtless 
inspired  Israel  with  fresh  courage,  and  within  three  days 
of  their  return  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  was  effected. 
In  the  utter  destruction  of  Jericho  which  ensued,  Joshua 
gave  the  strictest  orders  for  the  preservaUon  of  Rahab 
and  lier  family;  and,  accordingly,  before  the  city  was 
burned,  the  two  spies  were  sent  to  her  house,  and  they 
brought  out  her,  her  father,  and  mother,  and  brothers, 
and  kindred,  and  all  that  she  had,  and  placed  them  in 
safety  in  the  Israelitish  camp.  The  narrator  adds,  **  and 
she  dwelleth  in  Israel  unto  this  day ;"  not  necessarily 
implying  that  she  was  alive  at  the  time  he  wrote,  but 
that  the  family  of  strangers  of  which  she  was  reckoned 
the  head  continued  to  dwell  among  the  children  of  Is- 
raeL  May  not  the  three  hundred  and  forty-five  **  chil- 
dren of  Jericho"  mentioned  in  Ezra  ii,  34 ;  Neh.  vii,  86, 
and  "  the  men  of  Jericho"  who  asdsted  Nehemiah  in 
rebuilding  the  walls  of  Joosalem  (Neh.  iii,  2)  have  been 
their  posterity?  Their  continued  sojourn  among  the 
Israelites  as  a  distinct  family  would  be  exactly  analo- 
gous to  the  cases  of  the  Keuites,  the  house  of  Rechab, 
the  Gibeonites,  the  house  of  Caleb,  and  perhaps  others. 
See  Jericho. 

As  regards  Rahab  herself,  we  learn  from  Matt  i,  6 
that  she  became  the  wife  of  Salmon,  the  son  of  Nah- 
shon,  and  the  ancestress  of  Boaz,  Jesse^s  grandfather. 
The  suspicion  naturally  arises  that  Salmon  may  have 
been  one  of  the  spies  whose  life  she  saved,  and  that 
gratitude  for  so  great  a  benefit  led,  in  his  case,  to  a  more 
tender  passion,  and  obliterated  the  memory  of  any  past 
disgrace  attaching  to  her  name.  We  are  expressly  told 
that  the  spies  were  *'  young  men"  (Josh,  vi,  28) — Sept. 
vtaviaxov^,  ii,  1 ;  and  the  example  of  the  former  spies 
who  were  sent  from  Kadesb  -  Bamea,  who  were  all 
"  heads  of  Israel"  (Numb,  xiii,  8),  as  well  as  the  im- 
portance of  the  service  to  be  performed,  would  lead  one 
to  expect  that  they  would  be  persons  of  high  station. 
But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain,  on  the  authori- 
ty of  Matthew,  that  Rahab  became  the  mother  of  the 
line  from  which  sprang  David, and, eventually,  Christ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  so  stated  in 
the  public  archives  from  which  the  evangelist  extract* 
ed  our  Lord's  genealogy,  in  which  only  four  women  are 


named — viz.  Thamar,  Bachab,  Ruth,  and  Bathsbeba— 
who  were  all,  apparently,  foreigners,  and  named  for  that 
reason ;  for  that  the  Rachab  mentioned  by  Matthew  is 
Rahab  the  harlot  is  as  certain  as  that  David  in  the  gen- 
ealogy is  the  same  person  as  David  in  the  books  of 
Samuel  The  attempts  that. have  been  made  to  prove 
Rachab  different  from  Rahab  (chiefly  by  Outhor,  • 
Dutch  professor,  in  the  BiUiotk,  Bremens,  iii,  4S8 :  Uie 
earliest  expression  of  any  doubt  is  by  Theophylact,  in 
the  11th  century)  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  chronolog- 
ical difficulty,  are  singularly  absurd,  and  all  the  more  so 
because,  eVen  if  succ^sful,  they  would  not  diminish  the 
difficulty  as  long  as  Salm<m  remains  as  the  sou  of  Nah- 
shon  and  the  ancestor  of  Boaz.  However,  as  there  are 
still  found  those  who  follow  Outhov  in  his  opinion,  or  at 
least  speak  doubtfully  (Valpy,  Greek  Tt$L  with  £ng^ 
lish  notes,  on  Matt,  i,  5 ;  Burrington,  On.  the  Genealogietf 
1,192-194, etc;  Kuindl,<»fi  Afatt.i,5;  Olsbausen, iUdL), 
it  may  be  as  well  to  call  attention,  with  Dr.  Mill  (p.  131), 
to  the  exact  coincidence  in  the  age  of  Salmon,  as  tbe 
son  of  Nahshon,  who  was  prince  of  the  children  of  Ju- 
dah  in  the  wilderness,  and  that  of  Rahab  the  harlot,  and 
to  observe  that  the  only  conceivable  reason  for  the  men- 
tion of  Rachab  in  Matthew^s  genealogy  is  that  she  was 
a  remarkable  and  well-known  person,  as  Tamar,  Rath, 
and  Bathsheba  were.  The  mention  of  an  utterlv  an- 
known  Rahab  in  the  line  would  be  absurd.  The  allu- 
sions to  "  Rahab  the  harlot"  in  Heb.  xi,  81 ;  James  ii,  25, 
by  classing  her  among  those  illustrious  for  their  faith, 
make  it  still  more  impossible  to  suppose  that  Matthew 
was  speaking  of  any  one  else.  The  four  generations, 
Nahshon,  Salmon,  Boaz,  Obed,  are,  nevertheless^  not 
necessarilv  all  consecutive.  See  David.  There  does 
not  seem,  however,  to  be  any  force  in  BengeVs  remark, 
adopted  by  Olshansen,  that  the  article  (U  rijc  'Pa^o/S) 
proves  that  Rahab  of  Jericho  is  meant,  seeing  that  all 
the  proper  names  in  the  genealogy  which  are  in  the 
oblique  case  have  the  article,  though  many  of  them  oc- 
cur nowhere  else,  and  that  it  is  omitted  before  Mapiag 
in  ver.  16.    See  Genkaloot  op  Jksus  Christ. 

The  Jewish  writers  abound  in  praises  of  Rahab^  on 
account  of  the  great  service  she  rendered  their  ances- 
tors. Even  those  who  do  not  deny  that  she  was  a 
harlot  admit  that  she  eventually  becJsme  the  wife  of  a 
prince  of  Israel,  and  that  man}'  great  persons  of  their 
nation  sprang  from  this  union.  The  general  statement 
is,  that  she  was  ten  years  of  age  at  the  time  the  He- 
brews quitted  Egypt ;  that  she  played  the  harlot  dur- 
ing all  the  forty  years  they  were  in  the  wilderness:  that 
she  became  a  proselyte  when  the  spies  were  received 
by  her;  and  that,  after  the  fall  of  Jericho,  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  Joshua  himself  made  her  his  wife.  She 
is  also  counted  as  an  ancestress  of  Jeremiah,  Maasdah, 
Hanamed,  Shallum,  Baruch,  Ezekiel,  Neriah,  Seriah, 
and  Huldah  the  prophetess.  See  Talm.  BabyL  MeipUa, 
foL  14,coL  2 :  YuchuMiy  x,  1 ;  ShaUhalet  Hakabah,  rii, 
2 ;  Abarbanel,  Kimchi,  etc.,  on  Joth.  vi,  25 ;  Mitzrotk 
Torehf  p.  112;  Lightfoot,  IJor,  Hd>.  ad  Matt  i,  4;  Meo- 
schen,  N.  T.  Talmud^  p.  40.    See  Joshua. 

2.  Rahab^t  Character, — This  has  been  a  subject  of 
deep  interest  and  no  little  controvers}'.  In  the  nanm- 
tive  of  these  transactions,  Rahab  is  called  iISSt,  zon£Aj 
which  our  own,  after  the  ancient  versions,  renders  *'  har- 
lot." The  Jewish  writers,  however,  being  unwilling  to 
entertain  the  idea  of  their  ancestors  being  involved  in 
a  dbreputable  association  at  the  commencement  of  their 
great  undertaking,  chose  to  interpret  the  word  "  host- 
ess," one  who  keeps  a  pnUio-bonse,  as  if  from  "i^,  ''to 
nourish"  ( Josephus,  Ani,  v,l\ii  and  vii ;  comp.  the  Tar- 
gum,  and  Kimchi  and  Jarchi  on  the  text).  Christian 
translators,  also,  are  inclined  to  adopt  this  interpreta- 
tion for  the  sake  of  the  chamcter  of  a  woman  of  whom 
the  apostle  speaks  well,  and  who  would  appear,  from 
Matt  i,  4,  to  have  become,  by  a  subsequent  marriage 
with  Salmon,  prince  of  Judab,  an  ancestress  of  Jeaosu 
But  we  must  be  content  to  take  facta  as  they  stand, 
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And  not  strain  them  to  meet  difficulties;  and  it  is  now 
uui%''enally  wimitted  by  every  sound  Hebrew  scholar 
that  hd'lt  means  *"  harlot,'*  and  not  ^  hostess.**  It  sig- 
nifies <' harlot"  in  every  other  text  where  it  occurs,  the 
idea  of  **  hostess"  not  being  represented  by  this  or  any 
other  word  in  Hebrew,  as  the  function  represented  by  it 
did  not  exist.  (See  Frisch,  De  Muliert  Pertifrina  ap, 
HA.  [Lips.  1744].)  There  were  no  inns;  and  when 
certain  substitutes  fur  inns  eventually  came  into  use, 
they  were  never,  in  any  Eastern  country,  Icept  by  wom- 
en. On  the  other  hand,  strangers  from  beyond  the  riv- 
er might  have  repaired  to  the  house  of  a  liarlot  with- 
out suspicion  or  remark :  the  Bedawin  from  the  desert 
constantly  do  so  at  this  day  in  their  visits  to  Cairo  and 
Bagdad.  The  house  of  such  a  woman  was  also  the  only 
one  to  which  they,  as  perfect  strangers,  could  have  had 
access,  and  certainly  the  only  one  in  which  they  could 
calculate  on  obtaining  the  information  they  required 
without  danger  from  male  inmates.  Thu  concurrence 
of  analogies  in  the  word,  in  the  thing,  and  in  the  prob- 
alniity  of  circumstances  ought  to  settle  the  question. 
If  we  are  concerned  for  the  morality  of  Rahab,  the  best 
proof  of  her  refurmation  is  found  in  the  fact  of  her  sub- 
sequent marriage  to  Salmon:  this  implies  her  previous 
eonverszon  to  Judaism,  for  which,  indeed,  her  discourse 
with  the  spies  evinces  that  she  was  prepared*  Dis- 
missing, therefore,  as  inconsistent  with  truth  and  with 
the  meaning  of  XXXW  and  wopifi,  the  attempt  to  clear 
her  character  of  stain  by  saying  that  she  was  only  an 
innlcecper,  and  not  a  harlot  (irapdoKtvrpiai  Chrysostom 
and  Chald.  Vers.),  we  may  yet  notice  that  it  is  very  pos- 
sible that  to  a  woman  of  her  country  and  religion  such 
a  calling  may  have  implied  a  far  less  deviation  from 
the  standard  of  morality  than  it  does  with  us  (**  vit» 
genus  vile  magis  quam  flagitiosum :"  Grotius),  and, 
moreover,  that  with  a  purer  faith  she  seems  to  have 
entered  upon  a  pure  life.    See  IIablot. 

As  a  case  of  casuistry,  her  conduct  in  deceiving  the 
king  of  Jericho's  messengers  with  a  false  tale,  and, 
above  all,  in  taking  part  against  her  own  countr^'men, 
has  been  much  discussed.  With  regard  to  the  first, 
strict  truth,  either  in  Jew  or  heathen,  was  a  virtue  so 
utterly  unknown  before  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel 
that,  so  far  as  Rahab  is  concerned,  the  discussion  is 
quite  superfluous.  The  question,  as  regards  ourselves, 
whether  in  any  case  a  falsehood  is  allowable — say  to 
save  our  own  life  or  that  of  another— is  different,  but 
need  not  be  argued  here.  The  question,  in  reference 
both  to  Rahab  and  to  Christians,  is  well  discussed  by 
Augustine,  Contr.  Mendacium  (Opp,  vi,  88,  84 ;  comp. 
BuUinger,  3d  Dee,  Serm,  iv).  With  regard  to  her  tak- 
ing part  against  her  own  countrymen,  it  can  only  be 
justified — but  is  fuUy  Justified — by  the  circumstance 
that  fidelity  to  her  country  would,  in  her  case,  have 
.  been  infidelity  to  God,  and  that  the  higher  duty  to  her 
Maker  eclipsed  the  lower  duty  to  her  native  land.  Her 
anxious  provision  for  the  safety  of  her  father's  house 
shows  how  alive  she  was  to  natural  affections,  and  seems 
to  prove  that  she  was  not  influenced  by  a  selfish  insen- 
sibility, but  by  an  enlightened  preference  for  the  service 
of  the  true  God  over  the  abominable  pollutions  of  Ca- 
naanitish  idolatry.  If  her  own  life  of  shame  was  in 
any  way  connected  with  that  idolatry,  one  can  readily 
understand  what  a  further  stimulus  this  would  give, 
now  that  her  heart  was  purified  by  faith,  to  her  desire 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  nation  to  which  she  belonged 
by  birth,  and  the  establishment  of  that  to  which  she 
wished  to  belong  by  a  community  of  faith  and  hope. 
Anyhow,  allowing  for  the  difference  of  circumstances, 
her  feelings  and  conduct  were  analogous  to  those  of  a 
Christian  Jew  in  Paul's  time,  who  should  have  prefer- 
red the  triumph  of  the  Gospel  to  the  triumph  of  the 
old  Judaism,  or  to  those  of  a  converted  HindCi  in  our 
own  days,  who  should  side  with  Christian  Englishmen 
against  the  attempts  of  hia  own  countrymen  to  estab- 
lish the  supremacy  either  of  Brahma  or  Mohammed. 
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This  view  of  RahaVs  conduct  is  fully  borne  out  by 
the  references  to  her  in  t^e  N.  T.  The  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  tells  us  that  '*  by  faith  the  har* 
lot  Rahab  perished  not  with  them  that  believed  no^ 
when  she  had  received  the  spies  with  peace"  (Heb.  xi, 
31) ;  and  James  fortifies  his  doctrine  of  justification  by 
works  by  asking,  **  Was  not  Rahab  the  harlot  justified 
by  works,  when  she  had  received  the  messengers,  and 
had  sent  them  out  another  way?"  (James  ii,  25).  In 
like  manner  Clement  of  Rome  says,  "  Rahab  the  harlot 
was  saved  for  her  faith  and  hospiulity"  (ad  Corinth,  xii). 

The  fathers  generally  Q*  miro  consensu :"  Jacobson) 
consider  the  deliverance  of  Rahab  as  typical  of  salva- 
tion, and  the  scarlet  line  hung  out  at  her  window  as 
typical  of  the  blood  of  Jesus,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
ark  of  Noah  and  the  blood  of  the  paschal  lamb  were— a 
view  which  is  borne  out  by  the  analogy  of  the  deliver^ 
ances,  and  by  the  language  of  Heb.  xi,  81  (rote  dvci^i|- 
9actv^ "  the  disobedient"),  compared  with  1  Pet  iii,  20 
(dmt^iiaatiip  von),  Clement  (ad  CoritUh,  xii)  is  the 
first  to  do  so.  He  says  that  by  the  symbol  of  the  scar- 
let line  it  was  "  made  manifest  that  there  shall  be  re- 
demption through  the  blood  of  the  Lord  to  all  who  be- 
lieve and  trust  in  God,"  and  adds  that  Rahab  in  this 
was  a  prophetess  as  well  as  a  believer— a  sentiment  in 
which  he  is  followed  by  Origen  (ta  lib.  Jet,,  Hinn,  iii). 
Justin  Martyr,  in  like  manner,  calls  the  scarlet  line  ^  the 
symbol  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  by  which  those  of  all  na- 
tions who  once  were  harlots  and  unrighteous  are  saved ;" 
aud  in  a  like  spirit  Ireoseus  draws  from  the  story  of  Ra- 
hab the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  admissbn 
of  publicans  and  harlots  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
through. the  symbol  of  the  scarlet  line,  which  he  com- 
pares with  the  Passover  and  the  Exodus.  Ambrose, 
Jerome,  Augustine  (who,  like  Jerome  and  Cyril,  takes 
Psa.  Ixxxvii,  4  to  refer  to  Rahab  the  harlot),  and  The- 
odoret,  all  follow  in  the  same  track ;  but  Origen,  as  usu- 
al, carries  the  allegory  still  further.  Irenieus  makes  the 
singular  mistake  of  calling  the  spies  three,  and  makes 
them  symbolical  of  the  Trinity !  The  comparison  of 
the  scarlet  line  with  the  scarlet  thread  which  was  bound 
round  the  hand  of  Zarab  is  a  favorite  one  with  them. 
See  IreosBUS,  Conir,  Her,  iv,  xx ;  Just.  Mart  Contr,  Tryph, 
p.  11 ;  Jerome,  A  dv,  Jovm,  lib.  i ;  Epiat,  xxxiv  ad  Nepot, ; 
Breviar,  in  P$a,  Izxxvi ;  Origen,  Comm,  in  Matt,  xxvii; 
Chr>'SOSt  Horn,  8  in  Matt,,  also  8  in  Ep,  ad  Rom, ;  Ephr. 
Syr,  Rhjfthm  1  and  7  on  Natir, ;  Rhythm  7  on  the  Faith; 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Catechet,  Led,  ii,  9 ;  x,  11.  BuUin- 
ger {hth  Dee,  Serm.  vi)  views  the  line  as  a  sign  and  seal 
of  the  covenant  between  the  Israelites  and  Rahab. 

The  Jews,  as  above  observed,  are  embarrassed  as  to 
what  to  say  concerning  Rahab.  They  praise  her  high- 
ly for  her  conduct;  but  some  rabbins  give  out  that  she 
was  not  a  Canaanite,  but  of  some  other  Gentile  race, 
and  was  only  a  sojourner  in  Jericha  The  Gemara  of 
Babylon  mentions  the  above -noted  tradition  that  she 
became  the  wife  of  Joshua  — a  tradition  unknown  to 
Jerome  {Adv,  Jovin,),  Josephua  (Ant,  v«  1)  describes 
her  as  an  innkeeper,  and  her  house  as  an  inn  {garayut' 
710 v),  and  never  applies  to  her  the  epithet  iropvii,  which 
is  the  term  used  by  the  Sept 

See  the  Critici  Sacrif  Thetaur.  Nov,  i,  487 ;  Simeon, 
Workt,  ii,  544;  Gordon,  Christ  at  Made  Known,  etc.  ii, 
268;  Ewald,  Gesch,  Itr,  ii,  246;  Niemeyer,  Charak,  iii, 
423  sq. ;  Abicht,  De  Rachab  Meretrice  (Lips.  1714) ; 
Gaunter,  Ilitt,  and  Char,  of  Rahab  [insists  that  she 
could  not  have  been  a  hariot]  (Lond.  1850) ;  Hoffmann, 
Rahab't  Erettung  (BerL  1861).    Sec  Joshua. 

2.  (Heb.  Ra'hab,  nn'n,  ttrewfth;  Sept  'Pai/3,  Psa. 
Ixxxvii,  4;  rb  KrjroCf  Job  xvi,  12;  virtpf)^mO^,  Psa. 
Ixxxix,  10;  omits  Isa.  Ii,  9).  A  poetical  nam«  signify- 
ing "  sea  monster,"  which  is  applied  as  an  appellation 
to  Egypt  in  Psa.  Ixxiv,  IS,  14;  Ixxxvii,  4;  Ixxxix,  10; 
Isa.  Ii,  9  (and  aometimes  to  its  king,  Ezek*  xxix,  8; 
xxxiii,  3 ;  comp.  Psa.  Ixviii,  81) — which  metaphorical 
designation  probably  involves  an  allusion  to  the  croco- 
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dile%  hifipopotami,  and  other  aqnatie  erettnies  of  the 
Nile  (q.  v.).  As  the  wordf  i^Hebrew,  radically  denotes 
-**  fierceness,  insolence,  pride,"  when  applied  to  Egypt,  it 
would  indicate  the  national  character  of  the  inhabitants. 
Gresenius  thinks  it  was  probably  of  Egyptian  origin,  bat 
accommodated  to  Hebrew,  although  no  likely  equiva- 
lent has  been  found  in  Coptic,  or,  we  may  add,  in  an- 
cient £g3rptian  (Thesuur,  b,  r,).  That  the  Hebrew 
meaning  is  alluded  to  in  connection  with  the  proper 
name  does  not  seem  to  prove  that  the  latter  is  Hebrew, 
but  this  is  rendered  very  probable  by  its  apposite  char- 
acter and  its  sole  use  in  poetical  books.  See  Behemoth. 
The  same  word  occurs  in  a  passage  in  Job,  where  it 
is  usually  translated,  as  in  the  A.  V.,  instead  of  being 
treated  as  a  proper  name.  Yet  many  interpreters,  com- 
paring this  passage  with  parallel  ones,  insist  that  it 
refers  to  the  Exodus:  *Mie  divideth  the  sea  with  his 
power,  and  by  his  understanding  he  smiteth  through 
the  proud'*  [or  «Rahab"]  (xxvi,  12).  The  prophet 
Isaiah  calls  on  the  arm  of  the  Lord, "  [Art]  not  thou  it 
that  hath  cut  Rahab,  [and]  wounded  the  dragon? 
[Art]  not  thou  it  which  hathi  dried  the  sea,  the  waters 
of  the  great  deep;  that  hath  made  the  depths  of  the  sea 
a  way  for  the  ransomed  to  pass  over?" (li,  9, 10 ;  comp. 
15).  In  Psa.  Ixxiv  the  division  of  the  sea  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  breaking  the  heads  of  the  dragons 
and  the  heads  of  Leviathan  (rer.  13, 1 4).  So,  too,  in  Psa. 
Ixxxix  God's  power  to  subdue  the  sea  is  spoken  of  im- 
mediately before  a  mention  of  his  having  **  broken  Ra- 
hab in  pieces"  (ver.  9, 10).  Rahab,  as  a  name  of  Egypt, 
occurs  once  only  without  reference  to  the  Exodus:  this  is 
in  Psa.  Ixxxvii,  where  Rahab,  Babylon,  Philistia,  Tyre, 
and  Ci»h  are  compared  with  Zion  (ver.  4,  5).  In  one 
other  iMissage  the  name  is  alluded  to  with  reference  to 
iu  Hebrew  signification,  where  it  is  prophesied  that  the 
aid  of  the  Egyptians  should  not  avail  those  who  sought 
ir,  and  this  sentence  follows :  r^O  Dh  an*1, "  Insolence 

(i.  c.  *  the  insolent'),  they  sit  still"  (Isa.  xxx,  7),  as  Ge- 
deniiis  reads,  considering  it  to  be  undoubtedly  a  prover- 
bial expression.    See  Crocodile. 

Ra'ham  (Hcb.  Rach'amy  W^.heUyi  Sept. *Pac/i), 
the  son  of  Shema  and  father  of  Jorkoam,  in  the  geneal- 
ogy of  the  descendants  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron,  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  ii,  44).  B.C.  post  1600. 
Rashi  and  the  author  of  the  Quatt,  m  Para/.,  attributed 
to  Jerome,  reg^  Jorkoam  as  a  place,  of  which  Raham 
was  founder  and  prince. 

Rahauser,  Frederick  A.,  a  Gennan  Reformed 
minister,  was  bom  in  York  Co.,  Pa.,  in  1782,  of  humble 
but  excellent  parentage.  He  was  brought  up  as  a 
weaver,  the  profession  of  his  father.  His  early  edu- 
cational advantages  were  very  limited.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  he  went  to  Hanover,  Pa.,  there  studied 
with  a  Lutheran  minister,  and  then  determined  to  pre- 
pare for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  His  brother  Jona- 
than greatly  aided  him,  and  Frederick  Rahauser  pleased 
as  a  preacher  as  soon  as  he  entered  upon  the  ministe- 
rial task.  He  was  ordained  in  1808,  and  preached  for 
nearly  half  a  century.  He  served  during  this  period 
several  large  and  laborious  charges,  which  are  now 
among  the  most  prosperous  and  prominent  places  in  the 
Reformed  Church.  In  those  early  days  all  ministers 
did  hard  work,  for  then  the  fields  were  large  and  the 
laborers  were  yet  fewer  ithan  now.  His  first  settlement 
was  at  Emroettsburg,  Md.,  in  the  summer  of  1 808.  This 
charge,  which  he  served  with  great  acceptance  for  about 
eight  years,  then  included  Gettysburg,  Taneytown,  Ap- 
ples, and  other  distant  points.  Some  of  the  congrega- 
tions were  seven,  ten,  twelve,  and  even  twenty  miles 
apart.  But  during  all  his  hard  service  his  general 
health  was  good,  so  that  he  rarely  failed  to  meet  an  ap- 
pointment. In  1816  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  church  at 
Hanrisburg,  Pa.,  to  which  he  ministered  till  1819,  when 
he  removetl  to  Chambcrsburgf  Pa.  To  this  charge  he 
gave  his  matured  and  roost  vigorous  labors,  and  there 
faithfulness  also  was  attended  with  success  for  a  period 


Of  seventeen  yean.  Ih  1886  he  removed  to  TifBn,  O^ 
and  for  four  years  was  pastor  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church  in  that  city.  In  1840  he  took  chaige  of  some 
country  churches  in  Sandusky  and  Seneca  ooonties^  in 
a  region  called  the  Black  Swamp.  Here  he  contmoed 
the  work  of  bis  ministry,  till  declining  years  and  failing 
energies  disabled  him  from  the  active  duties  of  his  holy 
office.  He  lived  with  his  children  until  his  death,  July 
15, 1865. 

Rachel,  a  form  originally  adopted  everywhere  in 
the  A.  y.  (in  the  edition  of  1611)  for  the  present  famil- 
iar name  Rachel  (q.  v.),  but  retained  in  our  present 
Bible  only  in  Jer.  zxxi,  15,  apparently  by  a  mere  over- 
sight of  the  later  editors. 

R^u  is,  in  Indian  mythology,  the  dsmon  who  is 
imagined  to  l>e  the  cause  of  the  eclipses  of  sun  and 
moon.  When,  in  consequence  of  the  churning  of  the 
milk  sea,  the  gods  had  obtained  the  amrita,  or  beveiw 
age  of  immoruUty,  they  endeavored  to  appropriate  it 
to  their  exclusive  use:  and  in  this  attempt  they  had 
also  succeeded,  after  a  long  stmggle  with  their  rivals, 
the  Daityas,  or  daemons,  when  Rahn,  one  of  the  latter, 
insinuating  himself  among  the  gods,  obtained  »  portion 
of  the  amrita.  Being  detected  by  the  sun  and  moon, 
his  head  was  cut  off  by  Vishmi ;  but,  the  amrita  having 
reached  his  throat,  his  head  had  already  hecsome  immor- 
tal ;  and  out  of  revenge  against  sun  and  moon,  it  now 
pursues  them  with  implacable  hatred,  seizing  them  at 
inten'als,  and  thus  causing  their  eclipses.  Such  is  the 
substance  of  the  legend  as  told  in  the  Mahabhdrata 
(q.  v.).  In  the  Puranas  (q.  v.),  it  is  amplified  by  al- 
lowing both  head  and  tail  of  the  dicmon  to  ascend 
heaven,  and  produce  the  eclipses  of  sun  and  moon, 
when  the  head  of  the  demon  is  called  Hdhu  and  his 
tail  K^Uf  both,  moreover,  being  represented  in  some 
Puranas  as  the  sons  of  the  dsemon  Yiprachitti  and 
his  wife  Sinhika.  In  the  Vishnu-Purdna^  Rahu  is  also 
spoken  of  as  the  king  of  the  meteors.  —  Chamben't 
Encydop,  s.  v. 

R^  D^Uds,  a  Hinda  sect  founded  by  R&i  Dis,  a 
disciple  of  Ramdnand.  It  is  said  to  be  confined  to  the 
duxmart^  or  workers  in  hides  and  in  leather,  and  among 
the  very  lowest  of  the  Hindd  mixed  tribes.  This  cir- 
cumstance, as  Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson  thinks,  renders  it  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  to  ascertain  whether  the  sect 
still  existSb — Gardner,  FaUh$  of  the  World,  %r, 

Ralford,  Matthew,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Jefferson  Cow, 
Ga.,  July  12,  1789.  He  enjoyed  the  oomibrtable  as- 
surance of  grace  at  or  before  the  tenth  year  of  his  age, 
and  Joined  the  Church  in  his  eleventh  year.  He  was 
licensed  to  exhort  March  28,  ]818«  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  Dec.  6.  He  entered  the  Georgia  Conference  at 
the  ensuing  session,  and  filled  \'arion8  appointments 
until  1842,  when  he  ceased  to  be  an  effective  preacher. 
He  was  sorely  afflicted  for  several  years  before  his 
death,  but  often  spoke  of  it  with  calmness  and  Christian 
oorifidenoe.  He  died  in  Monroe  Co.,  Ga.,  April  16, 1849. 
—MuaUeM  o/Amuud  Coiff,  of  the  M.  £.  Ch^  Sovfk,  1850, 
p.  25. 

Ralkea,  Henry,  in  Anglican  dhine  of  considera- 
ble note,  was  bom  Sept.  24, 1782,  and  was  the  second 
son  of  Thomas  Raikes,  a  gentleman  distinguished  in 
English  civic  life.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Cam- 
bridge University,  where  he  graduated  at  St.  John*s 
College,  in  1804,  with  second-class  honors.  The  next 
three  years  were  spent  on  the  Continent  in  extensive 
travels^  He  enjoyed  the  society  of  the  most  cultuied, 
and  returned,  in  1808,  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Church 
with  more  than  usual  intellectual  and  social  qualifica- 
tions. He  became  curate  of  Betchworth,in  Surrey*, and 
later  of  Bumham,in  Bnckshtre,  whence  he  Temoved  to 
Bognor,  in  Sussex ;  and  finally  enjoyed  the  distinction 
of  holding  the  chancellorship  of  Chester  for  eighteen 
years.  He  refused,  about  1829,  the  bishopric  of  Calcut- 
ta and  a  valuable  preferment  in  the  Korth  of  Ireland 
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•tid  in  Ltnooliitbire.  He  was  attached  to  bis  home, 
and  loved  the  quiet  and  retirement  of  hia  pariah.  He 
died  in  February,  1851.  Chancellor  Raikee'a  varied  and 
great  learning  was  scarcely  known  by  bis  most  intimate 
friends.  His  was  so  unpretentious  a  nature  that  few 
were  aware  of  his  aoquirementa  in  Oriental  learning 
and  patristic  subjects.  His  printed  productions  are  bis 
least  valuable  efforts.  Yet  among  these  lesser  works 
and  contributions  to  the  religious  periodicals  of  the  day, 
he  published  a  volume  of  Sermona  of  a  very  original 
type, on  the  "Divine  Attributes;**  but  this  volume  in- 
curred the  fate  of  most  works  adopted  by  a  party  as  its 
manifesto  in  great  temporary  popularity  and  early  ob- 
livion. A  far  more  important  work,  and  one  of  vast  in- 
fluence on  the  Chureh,  was  bis  Euaaf  on  Clerical  Eduea- 
tiotu  It  materially  influenced  the  universities  to  the 
recognition  of  a  higher  truth,  of  a  more  precious  learn- 
ing than  had,  at  that  time,  scarcely  found  a  place  in  the 
extensive  range  of  university  studies  and  examinations. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  brides  the  repeated  publica- 
tion of  scries  of  sermons,  the  productions  of  Chiancellor 
Raikes  are  left  in  MSw  form.  He  was  so  well  qualified 
for  original  work,  and  did  so  much  of  it  in  certain  un- 
explored fields,  that  it  u  to  be  hoped  his  writings  will, 
some  dav,  find  their  way  to  print  in  a  complete  edition. 
See  GtMUmcaCa  Mag,  (Lond.)  1855,  i,  198  sq.   (J.  H.  W.) 

Ralkea,  RlcliaTd,  uncle  of  Henry,  was  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England,  and  flourished  near  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century.  He  was  educated  at  St. 
Johns  College^ Cambridge, and  held  a  fellowship  from 
that  university.  After  taking  holy  orders,  he  was  made 
prebendary  of  SL  Dav*d*s.  He  was  a  man  of  exact 
learning  and  of  refinement  of  taste.  He  was  the  early 
teacher  of  Henry.  The  founder  of  Sunday-schoob  also 
rsceived  much  help  and  encouragement  from  this  divine, 
r/ho  himself  published  EMajft  on  Sunday-^JiAoU,  See 
^CHtleman*4  Afagazwe  (Lond.),  18o.'>,  p.  \9X 

Ralkes,  Robert,  the  noted  Enpilish  phlUinthroptst 
who  founded  the  modem  Sunday-school  (q.  %\),  was  a 
native  of  Gloucester,  England,  wliere  he  was  bom  Sept. 
14, 178.5.  His  ancestors  were  people  of  good  rank,  and 
some  of  them  are  disttiigalihed  as  clergy  and  politi- 
cians. His  father  was  a  printer  and  an  editor.  He 
pablished  the  Gioueester  JoarntUj  a  oouuty  Tory  news- 
paper, and  the  first  journal  that  attempted  to  give  a  re- 
port of  parliamentary  proeoedingi,  whieh  was  consider- 
ed, at  the  time,  so  great  a  breach  of  privilege  that  he 
was  reprimanded  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
the  dark  days  of  George  I  and  under  the  partisanship 
of  lord-chancellor  King.  Robert  was  brought  up  with 
a  view  of  succeeding  his  father  in  business,  and  en- 
joyed, therefore,  a  liberal  education.  Having  finally 
become  proprietor  of  the  Journal^  he  managed  to  give 
his  paper  a  wide  influence  and  respectful  reading.  He 
was  a  truly  devout  man,  and  carried  his  Christianity 
into  every-day  life.  He  was  not  only  scrapulotis  about 
his  church  attendance  on  the  Sabbath,  but  made  it  the 
mle  to  frequent  early  morning  prayers  on  week-days  at 
the  Gloucester  cathedral  A  man  who  could  thus  de- 
vote the  hours  of  a  working-day  to  the  glory  of  his 
God  was  likely  to  cherish  an  interest  in  his  fellows 
also.  Raikes  was  particularly  interested  in  the  lowly 
and  the  degraded.  He  visited  prisons  and  went  about 
the  streets  seeking  to  do  good  wherever  there  was  need 
of  aid  or  oounseL  The  improvements  in  prison  disci- 
pline at  the  close  of  the  last  century  in  England  are 
largely  due  to  Robert  Raikes.  His  newspaper  was  an 
Important  agency  which  he  used  freely,  and  thus  pow- 
erfully aiTected  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  suffering 
and  degraded  classes  of  society.  In  1781  his  attention 
was  directed  to  the  children  of  the  poor.  He  had,  by 
frequent  intercourse  with  the  common  people,  learned 
of  their  low  intellectual  state  and  the  absolute  neglect 
•nifered  by  the  rising  generations.  He  was  strack,  as 
he  himself  tells  us  in  one  of  his  letters  written  in  1784, 
with  the  number  of  wretched  childreu  whom  he  found 


in  the  submrbs  of  Gloucester,  chiefly  in  the  nteighbofev 
hood  of  a  pin  manufactory,  where  their  parents  were 
employed,  whoUy  abandoned  to  themselves,  half  clothed, 
half  fed,  and  growing  up  in  the  most  degfrading  vices. 
The  state  of  the  streets  was  worse  on  Sunday^  when 
the  older  children,  who  were  employed  in  the  factory 
on  weeknlays,  were  joined  to  their  younger  associates; 
and  all  manner  of  excesses  became  the  theme  of  oom- 
plaiiti  on  the  part  of  the  shopmen  and  the  property- 
owners  generally.  Even  the  farmers  near  there  com- 
plained of  the  depredations  frequently  committed  b}* 
juvenile  offenders.  Raikes  determined  to  provide  a 
remedy  for  this  growing  evil  He  saw  very  clearly 
the  surest  icsnlt  in  edocation,  and  therefore  sought  the 
help  of  four  excellent  teachers  and  devoted  Chrisdan 
women,  whom  he  paid  a  small  allowance  for  their  ser- 
vices, and,  gathering  the  children  on  the  Sabbath-day, 
attempted  the  kind  of  work  which  has  given  shape  to 
the  modem  Sabbath-schooL  He  procured  the  help  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  enterprise  begun  in  such  an  unpre- 
tending manner  grew  into  proportions  of  whidi  Raikes 
himself  had  not  had  the  faintest  idea.  The  instruction 
was  at  first  conflned  to  reading  and  writing.  Instead 
of  secular  text'4>ooks,  the  BiUe  was  the  principal  read- 
ing-book used,  and  so  the  children  were  made  familiar 
with  .the  Gospel's  great  benefits  to  man.  How  be  got 
the  children  we  will  let  him  tell  in  his  own  language : 
^  I  went  around,**  he  says,  ^  to  remonstrate  with  num- 
bers of  the  poor  on  the  melancholy  consequences  that 
must  ensue  from  a  fatal  neglect  of  their  children's  mor- 
als. I  prevailed  with  some, and  others  soon  followed; 
and  the  school  began  to  prosper  in  numbers.  The  chil- 
dren were  to  come  soon  after  ten  in  the  morning  and 
stay  till  twelve ;  they  were  then  to  go  home  and  re- 
turn at  one,  and,  after  reading  a  lesson,  they  were  to  be 
conducted  to  church.  After  chureh  they  were  to  be 
employed  in  repeating  the  catechism  till  half-past  fire, 
and  then  to  be  dismissed  with  an  injunction  to  go  home 
without  making  a  noise,  and  by  no  means  to  play  in 
the  street.  With  regard  to  the  rales  adopted,  I  only  re- 
quired that  they  come  to  the  school  on  Sunday  as  clean 
as  possible.  Many  were  at  first  deterred  because  they 
wmnted  decent  clothing,  but  I  conld  not  undertake  to 
supply  this  defect.  Although  without  shoes  and  in  a 
raggeid  coat,  I  rejected  none  on  that  account ;  all  that  I 
required  were  clean  hands,  a  clean  face,  and  the  hair 
combed.  If  they  had  no  clean  shirt,  they  were  to  come 
in  thst  which  they  had  on.  The  want  of  decent  ap- 
parel at  first  kept  great  numt>er8  at  a  distance,  but  they 
gradually  became  wiser,  and  all  pressed  to  learn.  I  had 
the  good  luck  to  procure  places  for  some  that  were  de- 
serving, which  was  of  great  use.  The  children  attend- 
ing the  school  varied  fVnm  six  years  old  to  twelve  or 
fourteen.  Little  rewards  were  distributed  among  the 
most  diligent  |  this  excited  an  emulation."  The  mode 
of  procedure  is  thus  described  by  himself:  **Upon  the 
Sunday  afternoon  the  mistresses  take  their  scholars  to 
church,  a  place  which  neither  they  nor  their  ancestors 
ever  entered  with  a  view  to  the  glory  of  God.  They 
assemble  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  mistresses,  and  walk 
before  her  to  chureh,  two  and  two,  in  as  much  order  as 
a  company  of  soldiers.  I  am  generally  at  chureh,  and 
after  service  they  all  come  round  me  to  make  their 
bow,  and,  if  any  animosities  have  arisen,  to  make  their 
complaint.  The  great  principle  I  inculcate  b  to  be 
kind  and  good-natured  to  each  other;  not  to  provoke 
one  another ;  to  be  dutiful  to  their  parents ;  not  to  of- 
fend God  by  cursing  and  swearing,  and  such  plain  pre- 
cepts as  all  may  comprehend.'*  Although  other  schemes 
may  have  been  formed  on  a  larger  scale  and  exoited  a 
more  romantic  interest,  none  were  ever  so  productive 
of  more  extensively  beneficial  results.  The  necessity, 
and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  establishment, 
of  such  schools  seem  to  have  occurred  about  the  same 
time  to  several  individuals  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  although  Mr.  Stoke,  in  particular,  the  rector  of 
St.  John's,  Gloucester,  cordially  co-operated  in  the  eroc- 
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tion  and  superintendence  of  the  Sunday-echools  in  that 
city,  yet,  for  the  energetic  development  of  the  principle, 
for  the  canying-out  into  practical  details  and  bring^g 
it  in  the  roost  advantageous  form  before  the  country  so 
as  to  render  it  a  prolific  source  of  public  benefit,  to  Kob* 
ert  Raikes,  beyond  all  dispute,  belongs  the  honorable  title 
of  the  Founder  of  Sunday-schools.  Three  years  afker 
the  inauguration  of  the  Gloucester  institution,  the  in- 
habitants of  an  obscure  district  where  he  had  fixed  a 
school  remarked  that  '*  the  place  had  becoitoe  quite  a 
heaven  upon  Sundays  compared  to  what  it  used  to  be." 
Schools  of  the  same  kind  were,  ere  long,  opened  in  most 
of  the  large  towns  ?n  England.  A  Sunday-school  So- 
ciety was  opened  in  London  under  the  auspices  of  such 
men  as  Henry  Thornton,  bishops  Barrington,  Porteus, 
and  other  well-known  Christians  of  the  period ;  and,  at 
a  general  meeting  of  that  association,  held  on  July  11, 
1787,  it  was  resolved  unanimously  that,  in  consideration 
of  the  seal  and  merits  of  Robert  Raikes,  he  be  admitted 
an  honorary  member  of  the  society.  Within  the  sphere 
of  his  own  immediate  experience,  Raikes  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  the  happiest  fruits  spring  from  the 
institutions  in  Gloucester ;  for,  out  of  all  the  thousands 
of  poor  children  who  were  educated  at  those  Sunday- 
schools,  it  was  found,  after  a  long  series  of  years,  that 
not  one  bad  ever  been  either  in  the  city  or  county 
prisons.  Raikes  died  April  5,  1811.  See  Gentlenum*t 
Magazine  (Lond.),  1784-1831.  pf .  ii,  182, 294 ;  Sketch  of 
the  Life  of  Robt.  Raikes^  and  the  HitUny  of  Sundc^ 
Schools  (N.  Y.  18mo);  Cornell,  Life  of  Robert  Raikes 
(N.  Y.  1864);  Jamieson,  Chrieiian  JSwgraphy^  s.  v. 

Raikes,  Timothy,  the  gruidfather  of  Robert 
Raikes,  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  of  some  note.  lie  was  bom  near  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century,  and  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge.  After  taking  holy  orders,  ho  was  vicar  of 
Tickhill.  He  held  the  vicarate  of  Hessle,  near  Hull,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  1722. 

iElaillon,  Jacques,  a  French  prelate,  bom  at  fiour- 
goin,  July  17, 1762,  was  educated  for  the  priesthood  at 
the  seminary  in  Lu^n,  in  which  he  had  been  placed  by 
bishop  Mercy  of  that  place.  After  graduation  he  was 
made  a  curate  of  Montaigu,  but  was  obliged  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary period  to  quit  his  parish,  and  lived  for  some 
time  at  Paris^  where  he  took  the  defence  of  the  priests 
in  his  Appel  au  Peapk  Catholiqw  (1792, 8vo).  But  he 
became  only  notorious,  and,  by  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion, was  forced  from  the  country.  He  lived  for  a  while 
at  Soleur,  in  Switxerland,  then  at  Venice,  in  Italy,  and 
only  returned  to  France  in  1804.  He  at  once  Iwcame 
teacher  in  the  house  of  Portalis,  then  minister  of  cul- 
tus,  and  by  his  infiuence  Raillon  was  in  1809  made 
professor  of  pulpit  oratory  in  the  theological  faculty  at 
Paris,  and  titulary  canon  of  Notre  Dame.  In  the  latter 
capacity  he  pronounced  the  funeral  orations  upon  mar- 
shal Lannes  and  other  distinguished  countrymen  of  bis, 
and  so  markedly  acquitted  himself  in  this  task  that  he 
was  given  the  episcopacy  of  Orleans  in  1810.  The  un- 
pleasant relations  then  existing  between  the  govern- 
ment of  France  and  the  papacy,  however,  prevented  his 
confirmation,  and  in  1816  he  went  into  retirement  at 
Paris.  The  govemment,  however,  was  unwilling  to 
suffer  the  loss  of  such  a  fkithful  and  efficient  ecclesias- 
tic, and  in  1829  he  was  nominated  bishop  of  Dijon  and 
promptly  confirmed  as  such.  In  1830  he  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  Aix,  and  there  he  resided  until  his  death,  in 
1886.  On  his  departure  from  Dijon  a  medal  was  stnick 
in  his  honor  by  his  diocese,  so  greatly  was  he  beloved. 
The  recently  expired  Dupanloup  (1878),  who  figured  as 
bishop,  and  more  recently  as  archbishop,  of  Orleans,  at 
one  time  involved  Raillon  in  controversy  and  took  oflTen- 
eive  ground;  but  Raillon  was  universally  supported  by 
the  French  press  and  a  majority  of  the  French  clergy, 
and  for  a  while  bishop  Dupanloup  lost  much  of  his  pop- 
ularity on  account  of  his  conduct  in  this  affair.  His 
works  are  of  a  secular  character,  excepting  the  Hittoire 


de  SavdF-AvArom  (which  was  to  form  four  or  five  vola. 
in  8vo,  but  of  which  the  MS.  was  lost).  See  Hoefcr, 
Nauv,  Biog.  GMrale,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Rails  OF  THE  Altar  date  from  the  time  of  bishop 
Andrewes,  who  calls  them  **  wainscot  banisters,"  and 
Laud,  who  intended  to  preserve  the  altar  from  profana- 
tion by  their  use.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  cancelli  moved 
eastward,  resembling  the  medieval  **  reclinatorium,**  and 
answer  to  the  primitive  altar-veib  and  Greek  **  iconoe- 
tasis.'*  At  Leamington  Priors,  St.  German's,  and  Wim- 
home  they  are  covered  with  a  white  linen  cloth  at  the 
time  of  holy  communion,  a  relic  of  the  custom  for  com- 
municants to  hold  the  houselling-cloth  (dommicaU,  for 
the  Lord*8  body)  below  their  chin  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
taining upon  it  any  portion  of  the  sacrament  which 
might  fall  during  the  administration.  The  custom  was 
disused  at  the  coronation  of  William  IT.  St.  Augustine 
and  Cnsarius  of  Aries  mention  a  linen  cloth  (linfeamen) 
used  by  women  for  the  same  purpose.— Walcott,  Sacred 
ArchaoL^a,  v. 

Raiment.    See  CLOTniNO;  Dress;  Garment. 

Raimondi,  OiOTanni  Battiata,  a  celebrated 
Italian  Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Cremona  in  1540,  re- 
moved in  his  youth  to  Naples,  where  he  studied  at  the 
university  theology*,  philosophy,  and  mathematics,  and 
then  spent  some  time  in  Asia  studying  Eastern  civiliza- 
tion and  languages.  Returning  to  Italy,  he  became  en- 
gaged in  various  literary  enterprises,  and  enjoyed  the 
society  of  the  great  and  the  learned.  He  brought  out 
an  edition  of  the  Gospels  in  Arabic  with  a  Latin  inter- 
linear translation  (1591),  and  wrote  grsmmars  of  Syriac 
and  Arabic.  He  was  also  engaged  on  a  polyglot  Bible 
more  complete  than  that  of  Alcald  or  of  Antwerp,  and 
only  ceased  labor  when  the  death  of  pope  Gregory'  XIH 
(1585)  and  the  departure  of  cardinal  Ferdinand  de* 
Medici  (1587)  deprived  him  of  the  neoesfsary  funds  for 
such  an  enterprise.  He  died  about  1610.  He  was  en- 
gaged after  1587  in  the  compilation  of  Oriental  MS& 
and  other  like  labors.  See  Tiraboschi,  Delia  Lettera  tura 
/ita/tano.— Hoefer,  A'otrv.  Biog,  GhiiraUf  s.  v. 

Raimondi,  Maro  Antonio,  an  Italian  engraver 
who  devoted  himself  to  classical  and  sacred  art,  was 
bom  at  Bologna  in  1487.  He  was  a  student  first  of. 
Francesco  Francia,but  perfected  himself  under  Raphael, 
who  favored  him  so  greatly  that  Raimondi  naay  be 
placed  by  the  side  of  his  great  roaster.  The  two  artists 
together  exerted  such  a  great  influence  upon  this  par- 
ticular branch  of  art  that  the  works  of  that  time  have 
never  been  excelled  in  drawing  and  deamess  of  outline^ 
though  much  surpassed  in  gradation  of  tone  and  deli- 
cacy of  modelling.  It  should  be  remembered  that  it  was 
from  the  drawings,  and  not  the  finished  pictures,  of 
Raphael  that  Maro  Antonio  worked.  He  was  especial- 
ly remarkable  for  the  exactness  with  which  he  copied; 
he  seems  to  have  been  willing  to  lose  himself  entirely 
in  the  master  he  reproduced.  His  life  may  be  said  to 
have  been  devoted  to  multiplying  the  works  of  Ra- 
phael He  also  executed  a  few  plates  afker  Michael 
Angelo,  Mantegna,  Bandinelli,  and  Giulio  Romano.  He 
was  imprisoned  on  account  of  some  plates  after  the  de- 
signs of  the  latter,  which  were  so  indecent  as  to  enrage 
Clement  YII,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  his  release 
was  obtained  by  some  of  the  cardinals  and  BandineDL 
In  1527  Raimondi  was  in  full  favor' in  Rome,  when  he 
was  driven  away  by  the  sacking  of  the  Spaniards.  He 
was  plundered,  and  fled  to  Bologna.  His  last  work  was 
done  in  1589,  in  which  year  he  is  said  to  have  been  killed 
by  a  nobleman  of  Rome,  because  he  had  engraved  a  see- 
ond  plate  of  the  Murder  of  the  Ifmoeente^  contrary  to  his 
agreement.  His  works  are  numerous,  and  in  selecting 
them  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  different  im- 
pressions, for  some  of  the  plates  have  been  retouched 
by  those  who  have  had  them,  until  they  are  greatly 
changed.  The  best  impressions  have  no  pubUshe^'s 
name.  Heineken  gives  a  complete  catalogue  of  his 
prints.    Very  fine  collections  are  in  the  Loi'.vre  and  io 
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the  British  Maaeum.  At  Venice  Raimondi  engraved, 
after  DUrer,  two  teta  of  prints — viz.  those  illustrating 
the  life  of  the  Vixgin  and  the  life  and  Passion  of  Christ. 
See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GMrale,  s.  v. 

Rain,  Heb.*1b9^,m«/^r,  and  also  DlS^,^eir/i«m, which, 
however,  rather  signifies  a  shower  of  more  violent  rain ; 
it  is  also  used  as  a  generic  term,  including  the  early  and 
latter  rain  (Jer.  v,  24 ;  Joel  ii,  23).  Another  word,  of  a 
more  poetical  character,  is  D*^^*^2'n,  rebibim  (a  ploral 
form,  connected  with  rabj  **  many,"  from  the  roultitade 
of  the  drops),  translated  in  our  version  *' showers"  (Deut 
xxxii,  2;  Jer.  iii,  3;  xi%',  22;  Mic  v,  7  [Heb.  6] ;  Psa. 
Ixv,  10  [Heb.  11] ;  Ixxii,  6).  The  Hebrews  have  also 
the  word  B^t,  zirem,  expressing  violent  rain,  storm, 
tempest,  accompanied  with  hail^in  Job  xxiv,  8,  the 
heavy  rain  which  comes  down  on  mountains;  and  the 
word  *^'^'^3iD,  iagrirf  which  occurs  only  in  Prov,  xxvii, 
15,  continuous  and  heavy  rain  (Sept.  *v  i}/«pf  X^H*^ 

Early  Rain  means  the  rains  of  the  autumn,  tvyr^ 
yorihy  part,  subst  from  nn^,  ^  he  scattered"  (Deut  xi, 
14 ;  Jer.  v,  24);  also  the  Hiphil  part,  ^T^*IV»  tnorih  (Joel 
ii,  23) ;  Sept.  veruc  irpu>ifioQ. 

Latter  Rain  is  the  rain  of  spring,  C*)pbs,  malkdshf 
(Prov.  xvi,  15;  Job  xxix,  28;  Jer.  iii,  3;  Hoa.  vi,  3; 
Joel  ii,  23 ;  Zech.  x,  1) ;  Sept.  vcroc  o^^fioc.  The  early 
and  latter  rains  are  mentioned  together  (Deut.  xi,  14; 
Jer.  V,  24 ;  Joel  ii,  23 ;  Hosl  vi,  8 ;  James  v,  7). 

In  a  country  comprising  so  many  varieties  of  eleva- 
tion as  Palestine,  there  must  of  necessity  occur  corre- 
sponding varieties  of  climate.  An  account  that  might 
correctly  describe  the  peculiarities  of  the  district  of  Leb- 
anon would  be  in  many  respects  inaccurate  when  ap- 
plied to  the  deep  depression  and  almost  tropical  climate 
of  Jericho.  In  any  general  statement,  therefore,  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  nut  inconsiderable  local  varia- 
tions. Contrasted  with  the  districts  most  familiar  to 
the  children  of  Israel  before  their  settlement  in  the  land 
of  promise  —  Kgypt  and  the  Desert  —  rain  might  be 
spoken  of  as  one  of  its  distinguishing  characteristics 
^cut.  xi,  10, 11;  Herodotus,  iii,  10).  For  six  months 
in  the  year  no  rain  falls,  and  the  harvests  are  gathered 
in  without  any  of  the  anxiety  with  which  we  are  so 
familiar  lest  the  work  be  interrupted  by  unseasonable 
storms.  In  this  respect,  at  least,  the  climate  has  re- 
mained unchanged  since  the  time  when  Boaz  slept  by 
his  heap  of  com ;  and  the  sending  of  thunder  and  rain  in 
wheat  harvest  was  a  miracle  which  filled  the  people  with 
fear  and  wonder  (1  Sam.  xii,  lG-18) ;  so  that  Solomon 
could  speak  of  **  rain  in  harvest**  as  the  most  forcible  exr 
pression  for  conveying  the  idea  of  something  utterly  out 
of  place  and  unnatural  (Prov.  xxvi,  1).  There  are,  how- 
ever, very  considerable,  and  perhaps  more  than  compen- 
sating, disadvantages  occasioned  by  this  long  absence 
of  rain :  the  whole  land  becomes  dry,  parched,  and 
brown;  the  cisterns  are  empty;  the  springs  and  founUuns 
fail ;  and  the  autumnal  rains  are  eagerly  looked  for,  to 
prepare  the  earth  for  the  reception  of  the  seed.  These, 
the  early  rains,  commence  about  the  end  of  October  or 
beginning  of  November,  in  Lebanon  a  month  earlier— 
not  suddenly,  but  by  degrees ;  the  husbandman  has  thus 
the  opportunity  of  sowing  his  fields  of  wheat  and  barley. 
The  rains  come  mostly  from  the  west  or  south-west 
(Luke  xii,  54),  continuing  for  two  or  three  days  at  a 
time,  and  falling  chiefly  during  the  night.  The  wind 
then  shifts  round  to  the  north  or  east,  and  several  days 
of  fine  weather  succeed  (Prov.  xxv,  28).  During  the 
months  of  November  and  December  the  rains  continue 
CO  fall  heavily,  but  at  intervals;  afterwards  they  return, 
only  at  longer  intervals,  and  are  less  heavy;  but  at  no 
period  during  the  winter  do  they  entirely  cease.  Jan- 
uary and  February  are  the  coldest  months,  and  snow 
falls,  sometimes  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  at  Jeru- 
aalem,  but  it  does  not  lie  long:  it  is  very  seldom  seen 


along  the  coast  and  in  the  low  plains^  Thin  ice  occa- 
sionally covers  the  pools  for  a  few  days,  and  while  Por- 
ter was  writing  his  Handbook,  the  snow  was  eight  inches 
deep  at  Damascus,  and  the  ice  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 
Rain  continues  to  fall  more  or  less  during  the  month  of 
Mareh ;  it  is  very  rare  in  April,  and  even  in  Lebanon 
the  showers  that  occur  are  generally  light.  In  the  val- 
ley of  the  Jordan  the  barley  harvest  begins  as  early  as 
the  middle  of  April,  and  the  wheat  a  fortnight  later;  in 
Lebanon  the  gnin  is  seldom  ripe  before  the  middle  of 
June.  See  Robinson  {Biblical  Re§eareke»,  i,  429)  and 
Porter  {Handbook,  ch.  xlviii).    See  Palbstink. 

With  respect  to  the  distinction  between  the  early 
and  the  latter  rains,  Robinson  observes  that  there  are 
not  at  the  present  day  '*  any  particular  periods  of  rain 
or  succession  of  showen  which  might  be  regarded  as 
distinct  rainy  seasons.  The  whole  period  from  October 
to  Mareh  now  constitutes  only  one  continued  season  of 
rain,  without  any  regularly  intervening  term  of  pro- 
longed fine  weather.  Unless,  therefore,  there  have  been 
some  change  in  the  dimate,  the  eariy  and  the  latter 
rains  for  which  the  husbandman  waited  with  longing 
seem  nther  to  have  implied  the  first  showers  of  autumn 
which  revived  the  parched  and  thirsty  soil  and  pre- 
pared it  for  the  seed ;  and  the  later  showers  of  spring, 
which  continued  to  refresh  and  forward  both  the  ripen- 
ing crops  and  the  vernal  products  of  the  fields  (James  v, 
7 ;  Prov.  xvi,  15).  In  April  and  May  the  sky  is  usual- 
ly serene ;  showers  occur  occasionally,  but  they  are  mild 
and  refreshing.  On  May  1  Robinson  experienced  show- 
ers at  Jerusalem,  and  ^'at  evening  there  were  thunder 
and  lightning  (which  are  frequMit  in  winter),  with 
pleasant  and  reviving  rain.  May  6  was  also  remark- 
able for  thunder  and  for  several  showen,  some  of  which 
were  quite  heavy.  The  rains  of  both  these  days  ex- 
tended far  to  the  north, . . .  but  the  occurrence  of  rain 
so  late  in  the  season  was  regarded  as  a  very  unusual  cir- 
camstance'*  (Biblical  Retearcket,  i,  480  [he  is  speaking 
of  the  year  1638]).  In  1856,  however,  **  there  was  very 
heavy  rain  accompanied  with  thunder  all  over  the  re- 
gion of  Lebanon,  extending  to  JBeirOt  and  Damascus, 
on  May  28  and  29 ;  but  the  oldest  inhabitant  had  never 
seen  the  like  before,  and  it  created,"  says  Porter  {Hand- 
book,  ch.  xlviii),  "almost  as  much  astonishment  as  the 
thunder  and  rain  which  Samuel  brought  upon  the  Is- 
raelites during  the  time  of  wheat  harvest."  During  Dn 
Robinson's  stay  at  BeirAt  on  his  second  visit  to  Pales- 
tine, in  1852,  there  were  heavy  rains  in  March,  once  for 
five  davs  continuouslv,  and  the  weather  continued  varia- 
ble,  with  occasional  heavy  rain,  till  the  close  of  the  first 
week  in  ApriL  The  **  latter  rains"  thus  continued  this 
season  for  nearlv  a  month  later  than  usual,  and  the  re- 
suit  was  afterwards  seen  in  the  very  abundant  crops  of 
winter  grain  (Robinson,  Biblical  Researckeg,  iii,  9), 
These  details  will,  it  is  thought,  better  than  any  gen- 
eralized statement,  enable  the  reader  to  form  his  judg- 
ment on  the  '^  former"  and  *<  latter"  rains  of  Scripture, 
and  may  serve  to  introduce  a  remark  or  two  on  the 
question,  about  which  some  interest  has  been  felt, 
whether  there  have  been  any  change  in  the  frequency 
and  abundance  of  the  rain  in  Palestine,  or  in  the  periods 
of  its  supply.  It  is  asked  whether  "^  these  stony  hills, 
these  deserted  valleys,"  can  be  the  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey;  the  land  which  God  cared  for;  the 
land  upon  which  were  always  the  eyes  of  the  Lord, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the  end  of  the  year 
(Deut.  xi,  12).  So  far  as  relates  to  the  other  considera- 
tions which  may  account  for  diminished  fertility,  such 
as  the  decrease  of  population  and  industry,  the  neglect 
of  terrace -culture  and  irrigation,  and  husbanding  the 
supply  of  water,  it  may  suffice  to  refer  to  the  article  on 
AoRicuLTURB,  and  to  Stanley  (^Miat  and  Palestine, 
p.  120-123).  With  respect  to  our  more  immediate  sub- 
ject, it  is  urged  that  the  very  expression  **  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey"  implies  abundant  rains  to  keep  alive 
the  grass  for  the  pasture  of  the  numerous  herds  supply- 
ing the  milk,  and  to  nourish  the  flowen  clothing  the 
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now  bare  lull^ide%  fiDm  wbenoe  the  bees  Bugbt  gather 
their  etorea  of  honey.  It  is  niged  that  the  supply  of 
min  in  its  due  seasoD  seems  to  be  promised  as  contin- 
gent upon  the  fidelity  of  the  people  (Deut.  xi,  18-15; 
Lev.  xxvi,  S-5),  and  that  as  from  time  to  time,  to  pun- 
ish the  people  for  their  transgressionsy  **  the  showers 
hftve  been  withholden,  and  there  hath  been  no  latter 
nin"  (Jer.  iii,  8 ;  1  Kings  xvii,  xviii),  so  now,  in  the 
great  and  long-continued  apostasy  of  the  children  of  Is- 
rael, there  has  come  upon  even  the  land  of  their  for- 
feited inheritanoe  a  like  long-continued  withdrawal  of 
the  favor  of  God,  who  claims  the  sending  of  rain  as  one 
of  his  special  prerogatives  (Jer.  xiv,  22).  See  Calen- 
dar, JrwisH. 

The  early  raini,  it  is  urged,  are  by  comparison  scanty 
and  intemipted,  the  latter  rains  have  altogether  ceased, 
and  hence,  it  is  maintained,  the  curM  has  been  fulfilled, 
**Thy  heaven  that  is  over  thy  head  shall  be  brass,  and 
the  earth  that  is  under  thee  shall  be  iron.  The  Lord 
shall  make  the  rain  of  thy  land  powder  and  dust"  (Dieut. 
xxviii,  28,  24;  Lev.  xxvi,  19).  Without  entering  here 
into  the  oonsiderstion  of  the  justness  of  the  interpreta- 
tion which  would  assume  these  predictions  of  the  with- 
holding of  rain  to  be  altogether  different  in  the  manner 
of  their  infliction  from  the  other  calamities  denounced 
in  these  chapters  of  threatening,  it  would  appear  that, 
so  far  as  the  question  offset  is  concerned,  there  is  scarce- 
ly sufficient  reason  to  imagine  that  any  great  and  marked 
changes  with  respect  to  the  rains  have  taken  place  in  Pal- 
estine. In  early  days,  as  now,  rain  was  unknown  for  half 
the  year;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  allusions  in 
Prov.  xvi,  15 ;  Job  xxix,  23,  the  latter  rain  was  even 
then,  while  greatly  desired  and  longed  for,  that  which 
was  tomewhat  precarious,  by  no  means  to  be  absolutely 
counted  on  as  a  matter  of  course.  If  we  are  to  take  as 
correct  our  translation  of  Joel  ii,  28,  *^  The  latter  rain  in 
the  first  (month),"  i.  e.  Nisan  or  Abib,  answering  to  the 
latter  part  of  March  and  the  early  part  of  April,  the 
times  of  the  latter  rain  in  the  days  of  the  prophets 
would  coincide  with  those  in  which  it  falls  now.  The 
same  conclusion  would  be  arrived  at  from  Amos  iv,  7, 
**  I  have  withholden  the  rain  from  vou  when  there  were 
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yet  three  months  to  the  harvest."  The  rain  here  spoken 
of  is  the  liUter  raiu,  and  an  interval  of  three  months  be- 
tween the  ending  of  the  rain  and  the  beginning  of  bar* 
vest  would  seem  to  be  in  an  average  year  as  exceptional 
now  as  it  was  when  Amos  noted  it  as  a  judgment  of 
God.  We  may  infer  also  from  the  Song  of  Solomon,  ii, 
11-18,  where  is  given  a  poetical  description  of  the  burst- 
ing-forth  of  vegetation  in  the  spring,  that  when  the 
**  winter*'  was  past,  the  rain  also  was  over  and  gone.  We 
can  hardly,  by  any  extension  of  the  term  *^  winter," 
bring  it  down  to  a  later  period  than  that  during  which 
the  rains  still  fall. 

It  may  be  added  that  travellers  have,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, exaggerated  the  barrenness  of  the  land,  from 
confining  themselves  too  closely  to  the  southern  porrion 
of  Palestine;  the  northern  portion,  Galilee,  of  such  pe- 
culiar interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Gospels,  is  fertile 
and  beautiful  (see  Stanley,  Smai  cmd  PaUtHntj  ch.  x, 
and  Van  de  Velde,  there  quoted),  and  in  his  description 
of  the  valley  of  NablCis,  the  ancient  Shechem,  Robinton 
{Biblical  Retearchet,  ii,  275)  becomes  almost  enthusias- 
tio :  **  Here  a  scene  of  luxuriant  and  almost  unparalleled 
verdure  bursts  upon  our  view.  The  wliole  valley  was 
filled  with  gardens  of  vegetables  and  orchards  of  all 
kinds  of  fruits,  watered  by  several  (buntains,  which 
bunt  forth  in  various  parts  and  flow  westward  in  xe* 
freshing  streams.  It  came  upon  us  suddenly,  like  a 
scene  of  fairy  enchantment.  We  saw  nothing  like  it  in 
all  Palestine."  The  aooount  given  by  a  recent  lady 
traveller  {Etjiyptian  Sepukkrt$  and  Sjfriam  Shrmetf  by 
Miss  Beaufort)  of  the  luxuriant  frui^trees  and  veget*- 
bles  which  she  saw  at  Meshullam's  torn  in  the  valley  of 
Urtas,  a  little  south  of  Bethlehem  (posaibly  the  site  of  Sol- 
omon*s  gardens,  Ecdes.  ii,  4*6),  may  serve  to  prove  how 
much  now,  as  ever,  may  be  effected  by  irrigation  (q.T.)« 


Rain  frequently  furnishes  the  writers  of  the  Old  TesL 
with  forcible  and  appropriate  metaphors,  varying  in  their 
character  according  as  they  regard  it  as  the  beneficent 
and  fertilizing  shower,  or  the  destructive  storm  pouring 
down  the  mountain-side  and  sweeping  away  the  labor 
of  years.  Thus  Prov.  xxviii,  8,  of  the  poor  man  that  op- 
presseth  the  poor;  Ezek.  xxxviii,  22,  of  the  just  punish- 
ments and  righteous  vengeance  of  God  (corop.  Psa.  xi, 
6 ;  Job  XX,  28).  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  it  used  of 
speech  wise  and  fitting,  reflreshing  the  souls  of  men ;  of 
words  earnestly  waited  for  and  heedfully  listened  to 
(Deut.  xxxii,  2;  Job  xxix,  28);  of  the  cheering  favor 
of  the  Lord  coming  down  once  more  upon  the  penitent 
soul;  of  the  gracious  presence  and  influence  for  good  of 
the  righteous  king  among  his  people ;  of  the  ble68ing% 
gifts,  and  graces  of  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  (Hos.  vi,  3 ; 
2  Sam.  xxiii,  4 ;  Psa.  Ixxii,  6). — Smith. 

Rain  Dragon,  The,  a  Chinese  deity,  from  whose 
capacious  mouth  it  is  believed  the  waters  are  spouted 
forth  which  descend  upon  the  earth  in  the  form  of  rain. 
This  god  is  worshipped  by  those  who  cultivate  the  toil, 
only,  however,  when  his  power  is  felt  either  by  the  ab- 
sence of  rain  or  by  too  abundant  a  supply.  Sometimes 
the  farmers  earnestly  impk>re  him  to  give  them  more 
rain  and  sometimes  less.  In  cases  of  drought  each  fam- 
ily keeps  erected  at  the  front  door  of  the  house  a  tab- 
let on  which  is  inscribed,  **  To  the  Drsgon  King  of  the 
Five  Lakes  and  the  Four  Seas."  Before  this  tablet,  on 
an  altar  of  incense,  they  lay  out  their  sacrificial  offerings 
to  propitiate  the  gods.  Processions  are  also  got  up, 
among  the  farmers  particularly,  to  attract  the  favor  of 
the  gods.  On  these  occasions  there  may  sometimes  be 
seen  a  huge  figure  of  a  dragon  made  of  paper  or  of 
doth,  which  is  carried  through  the  streets  with  sound  of 
gongs  and  trumpets. — Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  WorU^s^v, 

Ralnald  of  Citeaux,  a  mediseval  ecclesiastic, 
flourished  in  the  fint  half  of  the  12th  centur}*.  He  was 
son  of  Milon,  and  had  St.  Bernard  for  teacher.  In  1113, 
on  the  death  of  St.  Stephen,  he  became  abbot  of  Citeaux, 
and  here  he  gave  shelter  to  Ab^lard,  and  became  the 
mediator  for  the  restoration  of  that  great  mediieval  phi- 
losopher and  theologian  to  papal  favor.  In  1148  Kai- 
nald  was  president  of  a  general  chapter  of  his  order. 
He  died  Dec  13,  1151.  He  published  a  Reeutil  (in 
eighty-seven  chapters)  on  divers  chapters  of  the  Order 
of  Citeau  x,  etc.  See  GcMia  Christiana f  voL  i v,  coL  965 ; 
IliUovt  LitUrairt  de  la  Ftrmeej  xii,418;  Rdmusat,  Vie 
de  Abilardf  i,  251.— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  GeniraU,s,  v. 

Rainaldi,  Francesco,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  was  bom 
at  Matelica,  in  the  Ancona  roanhes,  in  1600.  At  twen- 
ty-two be  entered  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  passed 
his  life  at  Rome  in  the  house  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
He  died  in  1677.  We  mention  of  his  writings,  Lumm 
Hominit  Devoti  (Rome,  1633, 2Amo):—Cibo  deW  Anima 
(ibid.  1637,  \2mo)  i— Vita  J.  fxtinn  (ibid.  1672,  8vo). 
See  Southwell,  Bilit  Soc,  JetUf  p.  246.— Hocfer,  Xouv, 
Biog,  GiniraU,  s.  v. 

Rainaldi,  Theophilos.    See  Raynaud. 

Rainbow  (Heb.  n^i?»  hhhfth,  i.  e.  a  how  with  which 
to  shoot  anows.  Gen.  ix,  18-16 ;  Eaeek.  i,  28 ;  Sept.  riUflv^ 
so  Ecolus.  xliii,  11 ;  Vulg.  arcuB,  In  the  New  Test.  [Rev. 
iv,  8 ;  X,  1],  7ptc),  the  token  of  the  covenant  which  God 
made  with  Noah  when  he  came  forth  from  the  ark  that 
the  waters  should  no  more  become  a  flood  to  destroy  all 
flesh.  With  respect  to  the  covenant  itself,  as  a  charter 
of  maiural  blessings  and  mercies  (**  the  world's  covenant, 
not  the  GhurohV),  rerestablishing  the  peace  and  order 
of  physical  nature,  which  in  the  flood  had  undergone  so 
grmt  a  convulsion,  see  Davidson,  On  Prophtcy^  lecL  iii, 
p.  76-80.  With  respect  to  the  token  of  ihe  covenant, 
the  right  interpretation  of  Gen.  ix,  18  seems  to  be  that 
God  took  the  rainbow,  which  had  hitherto  been  but  a 
beautiful  object  shining  in  the  heavena  when  the  san*a 
rays  fell  on  fUling  rain,  and  consecrated  it  as  the  sign 
of  his  bve  and  the  witness  of  hb  promise.  The  boifr  ia 
the  cloud,  seen  by  every  nation  under  heaven,  ia  an  hIh 
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failing  witnett  to  the  truth  of  God,  .  W«s  the  rainbow, 
then,  we  aak,  never  seen  before  the  flood?  Was  this 
^'sign  in  the  heavens"  beheld  for  the  flint  time  by  the 
eight  dwellers  in  the  ark  when,  after  their  long  impris- 
onment, they  stood  again  upon  the  green  earth,  and  saw 
the  dark,  humid  clouds  spanned  by  its  glorious  arch? 
Such  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  narrator.  Yet 
this  implies  that  there  was  no  rain  before  the  flood,  and 
that  the  laws  of  nature  were  changed,  at  least  in  that 
part  of  the  globe,  by  that  event.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  in  the  world  at  large  there  has  been  such 
a  change  in  meteorological  phenomena  as  here  implied. 
That  a  certain  portion  of  the  earth  should  never  have 
been  visited  by  rain  is  quite  conceivable.  Egypt, 
though  not  absolutely  without  rain,  very  rarely  sees  it. 
But  the  country  of  Noah  and  the  ark  was  a  mountain- 
bus  country ;  and  the  ordinary  atmospherical  conditions 
must  have  been  suspended,  or  a  new  law  must  have 
come  into  operation  after  the  flood,  if  the  rain  then  first 
fell,  and  if  the  rainbow  had  consequently  never  before 
been  painted  on  the  clouds.  Hence,  many  writers  have 
supposed  that  the  meaning  of  the  passage  is,  not  that 
the  rainbow  now  appeared  for  the  first  time,  but  that  it 
was  now  for  the  first  time  invested  with  the  sanctity  of 
a  sign;  that  not  a  new  phenomenon  was  visible,  but 
that  a  new  meaning  was  given  to  a  phenomenon  al- 
ready existing.  The  following  passages.  Numb,  zir,  4 ; 
1  Sam.  xii,  13 ;  1  Kings  ii,  85,  are  instances  in  which 
"{rid,  nathdn^  literally  ''give** — the  word  used  in  Gen. 
IX,  18,  **  I  do  §et  my  bow  in  the  cloud**— is  employed  in 
the  sense  of  "  constitute,"  "  appoint."  Accordingly  there 
18  no  reason  for  concluding  that  ignorance  of  the  natural 
cause  of  the  rainbow  occasioned  the  account  given  of 
its  institution  in  the  book  of  Genesis. — Smith.  See 
Noah. 

The  rainbow  is  frequently  seen  in  Palestine  in  the 
rainy  season,  and  thus  it  furnishes  a  common  image  to 
the  sacred  writers.  There  is  a  reference  to  the  rain- 
bow, though  not  named,  in  Isa.  liv,  9, 10 ;  and  it  is  men- 
tioned in  other  passages.  '*As  the  appearance  of  the 
bow  which  is  in  the  cloud  in  the  day  of  rain,  ao  was  the 
appearance  of  the  brightness  round  about"  (Ezek.  i,  28). 
''And  there  was  a  rainbow  round  about  the  throne  in 
sight  like  unto  an  emerald"  (Rev.  iv,  8).  *'And  I  saw 
another  mighty  angel  come  down  from  heaven,  clothed 
with  a  doud,  and  a  rainbow  was  upon  his  head"  (x,  1). 
These  three  passages  correspond  with  and  reflect  light 
upon  each  other.  The  rainbow  in  all  of  them  is  the 
designed  token  of  God's  covenant  and  mercy,  and  of  his 
faithful  remembrance  of  his  promise.  "  Look  upon  the 
rainbow,"  says  the  son  of  Sirach  (Ecdus.  xliii,  11, 12), 
"and  praise  him  that  made  it:  very  beautiful  it  is  in 
the  brightness  thereof;  it  coropasset'h  the  heaven  about 
with  a  glorious  circle,  and  the  hands  of  the  Most  High 
have  bended  it."  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the 
personified  rainbow,  Iris,  became  the  messenger  of  the 
gods,  and  the  natural  rainbow  seems  to  have  been  con- 
ceived as  the  passage-way  on  which  Iris  came  down  to 
men  (Serv,  on  VirgiVs  AiJn,  v,  610).  The  Indian  my- 
thology made  a  yet  nearer  approach  to  the  Biblical 
view  (Von  Bohlen,  India j  i,  287);  but  the  Edda  repre- 
sents the  rainbow  as  a  bridge  connecting  heaven  and 
earth  (see,  in  general,  Menzel,  MythoL  Fortck.  p.  285 
sq.).  On  the  physical  views  of  the  ancients  with  re- 
gard to  the  rainbow,  see  Forbiger,  Handb,  rf.  alt,  Geog, 
i,  596  sq.  See  Schlichter,  De  Iride  ejusque  Emblem, 
(HaL  1789);  Ausfeld,  De  Iride  DUuni  non  redHuri 
Siffno  (Giess.  1756).    See  Bow. 

Scientifically  considered,  the  rainbow  is  a  natural 
phenomenon  which  is  formed  by  rays  of  light  from  the 
sun  (occasionally  the  moon)  striking  drops  of  falling 
rain,  being  refracted  in  entering  them,  reflected  back, 
in  pMurt,  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  drops,  and  refracted 
again  on  leaving  them,  so  as  to  produce  prismatic  col- 
ors, some  of  which  meet  the  eye.  In  the  inner  or  pri- 
mary bow,  the  light  is  refracted,  downwards,. and  undar- 


goes  but  one  reflection ;  while  in  the  outer  or  secondary 
bow  the  light,  striking  the  lower  side  of  the  drop,  is  first 
refracted  upwards,  and  reflected  twice  within  the  drop 
before  leaving  it ;  hence  its  light  is  fainter.  Both  pre- 
sent the  colors  of  the  prismatic  spectrum;  but  in  the 
primary  bow  the  tints  gradually  ascend  from  the  violet 
to  the  red,  while  in  the  otiter  the  violet  is  more  elevated. 
The  colors  of  the  rainbow  are  the  result  of  the  decom- 
position of  white  light  in  its  passage  through  the  glob- 
ular drops  of  water  forming  a  shower  of  rain. 

Rainbo'wr,  Edward,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  was 
bom  at  Bliton,  Lincolnshire,  in  1608,  was  educated  at 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  and  Magdalen  College, 
Cambridge,  and,  after  taking  holy  orders  and  filling 
minor  appointments,  was  made  master  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lejge  in  1642.  In  1650  he  was  deprived  on  account  of 
nonconformity,  but  in  1660  was  restored.  In  1661  he 
was  appointed  to  the  deanery  of  Peterborough,  and  in 
the  following  year  became  vice-chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  In  1664  he  was  elevated  to  the 
episcopacy  by  being  made  bishop  of  Carlisle.  He  died 
m  1684.  He  published  three  separate  Sermons  (1684, 
1649,  1677).  See  Atherue  Oxoru;  Lifff  by  Jonathan 
Banks  (Lond.  1688,  8vo);  Funeral  Sermon f  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Tully  (1688, 12mo). 

Raine,  James,  an  English  divine,  was  bom  at 
Lovington  in  1791,  and,  after  receiving  full  educational 
advantages  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  took  holy 
orders,  and  finally  became  rector  of  Meldon,  and  libra- 
rian to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham.  He  died  in 
1858.  Dr.  Raine  devoted  himself  largely  to  antiqua- 
rian studies,  and  published  several  valuable  works  on 
English  ecdesiology  and  Church  antiquities.  We  have 
room  here  to  mention  only  Saint  Cuthbert  (Durham, 
1828, 4to).  See,  for  further  details,  the  excellent  article 
in  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Authors^  ii,  1725. 

Raine,  Matthew,  another  English  divine,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  bora  in  1760,  and  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  Trinity  College,  of 
which  he  beoime  a  fellow  in  1783.  In  1791  he  was 
made  schoolmaster  of  the  Charter  House,  in  1809 
preacher  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  in  1810  rector  of  Little 
Hallingbuiy,  Essex,  but  died  shortly  after.  He  pub- 
lished SermonM  (1786, 1789).  See  Chalmers,  Biog,  Diet. 
XXV,  491. 

Ralnerio,  Sacchoxt,  an  Italian  ecdesiasttc,  flour- 
ished in  the  first  half  of  the  ISth  century.  He  was  a 
native  of  Piacenza.  He  was  originally  a  Catharist,  but 
abandoned  his  brethren,  entered  the  Church  of  Rome, 
became  a  Dominican  monk,  and  when  made  inquisitor 
became  one  of  the  worst  persecutors  of  his  former  co- 
religionists. In  1252  a  conspiracy  against  him  was  dis- 
covered in  time  to  prevent  his  murder,  but  he  was 
never  restful  after  that  time,  and  when  PalUvicino 
gained  the  upper-hand  at  Milan,  Rainerio  was  driven 
from  the  city.  He  died  in  1259.  He  wrote  much,  and 
wielded  a  powerful  pen,  for  he  was  a  man  of  much  leam- 
ing.  His  Summa  de  Catharis  et  Leonistis^  written  for 
the  information  of  the  Inquisition,  is  the  principal  source 
of  information  regarding  the  Catharists.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  this  work  is  by  Gretser  (Tngolstadt,  1613).  See 
Gieseler,  Kirchenge»ch,  i,  598 ;  and  his  De  Rainerii  Sum- 
ma (Gott,  1884);  Milraan,  Hist,  of  Latin  Christianity, 
v,  61-66;  Piper,  Monumental  TheoL  §  140.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Raines,  Jomr,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  was  bom  in  Hull,  England,  Jan.  14, 1818. 
He  came  to  the  United  States  while  yet  a  child,  and  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  years  professed  conversion,  and 
imited  with  the  Church.  Four  years  later  he  became  a 
local  preacher,  and  in  1845  was  received  on  trial  in  the 
Genesee  Conference.  He  gave  to  the  Church  twenty- 
six  years  of  uninteirupted  labor,  when  he  was  seized 
with  blindness.  He  died  in  C^nandaigua,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 
4, 1877.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions,  earnest 
and  uni^ompromising  piety,  and  devoted  to  bis  work.—* 
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MinuUi  of  Annual  Conferences  of  the  M,  E.  Church, 
1877,  p.  149. 

Rain*maker8  are,  in  Kaffreland,  a  claw  of  crafty 
and  designing  men  who  profess  to  have  supernatural 
influence  and  powers.  When  no  rain  has  fallen  upon 
the  land  for  several  months,  and  the  ground  is  parched 
and  dry,  and  both  grass  and  water  are  becoming  ex- 
ceedingly scarce,  the  people  apply  to  the  rain-maker, 
who  immediately  exerts  himself  on  their  behalf,  if  they 
bring  him  satisfactory  presents.  A  large  gathering  of 
the  people  now  takes  place,  an  ox  is  slaughtered,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  KafTre  beer  is  imbibed ;  and  when  the 
rain-maker  has  become  sufficiently  animated  by  the 
part  he  takes  in  the  feast,  he  commences  his  incanta- 
tions. He  dances  round  the  camp-fire,  and  exerts  him- 
self with  such  violent  gesticulations  that  the  perspira- 
tion streams  down  his  naked  body.  He  then  commands 
the  people  to  go  and  look  towards  the  western  horizon 
for  Uie  appearance  of  the  rain-clouds.  If  no  indication 
of  coming  showers  is  seen,  the  wily  rain-maker  tells  the 
deluded  natives  that  the  presents  which  they  havf 
brought  him  are  not  sufficient.  They  then  go  to  bring 
more,  the  feast  is  renewed,  and  the  heathen  ceremonies 
are  repeated  to  gain  time ;  and  if  the  foolish  exercises 
are  continued  till  a  shower  actually  falls,  the  rain-mak- 
ers triumph  in  their  success.  The  presence  of  Christian 
missionaries  in  Kafireland  has  of  late  yean  greatly  im- 
paired the  power  and  influence  of  the  rain-makers,  and 
bids  fair  to  annihilate  the  gross  deception  altogether. 
See  Gardner,  Faiths  of  All  Nations,  a.  v. 

Rainold(e)8  (also  written  RaynoidSf  Reynolds,  and 
occasionally  in  the  Latin  Reginaldus),  John,  mas  a  cel- 
ebrated English  divine  of  the  second  half  of  the  16th 
centur}'.     He  was  bom  at  Pinhoe,  Devonshire,  in 
1549;  was  educated  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and 
Corpus  Christi  College,  of  the  same  univenity;  and 
was  chosen  probationer  fellow  in  1566.    He  finally  took 
holy  orders,  and  in  1593  was  promoted  to  the  dean- 
ery of  Uncoln.    In  1598  he  was  offered  a  bishopric,  and 
at  the  same  time  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  Cor- 
pus Christi  College.    He  cared  less  for  distinctions  than 
for  scholarly  tasks,  and  therefore  gave  the  preference 
to  the  offer  of  his  alma  mater.    In  this  new  pontion  he 
became  famous  beyond  seas,  as  well  a»  in  England. 
His  learning  and  readiness  of  application  gave  him  a 
reputation  second  to  none  in  England;  and  the  king, 
who  prided  himself  on  his  own  reputation  for  scholar* 
ship,  and  desired  above  all  things  to  maintain  this  rep- 
utation, leaned  greatly  on  this  distinguished  divine, 
and  always  favored  his  projects.    It  is  thus  that  we 
owe  to  Kainolds  the  King  James  Version  of  the  Script- 
ures, for  it  is  well  known  tlmt  Kainolds  urged  the  king 
to  the  undertaking,  and  demonstrated  its  necessity.   He 
was  a  great  Hebraist,  and  made  translations  of  small 
porticms  at  first,  and,  reading  these  to  the  king  in  his 
private  chamber,  convinced  his  royal  master  of  the 
want,  and  the  good  likely  to  be  accomplished  as  well 
as  the  renown  to  be  gained.    See  Engush  Yrraions. 
Rainolds  died  in  1607.    Bishop  Hall  speaks  of  Rainolds 
as  being  near  to  a  miracle  in  his  prodigious  treasury  of 
knowledge ;  John  Milton  refera  to  him  always  as  "  our 
famous  Dr.  Raynolds;"  and  Wood,  in  his  Athena  Oxon, 
(ii,  13),  calls  him  'Uhe  very  treasury  of  erudition." 
Hallam,  in  his  Constitutional  Uist,  of  England,  calls  him 
*' nearly,  if  not  altogether,  the  most  learned  man  in 
England*'  (i,  297),  and  in  his  Literary  Hist,  of  Europe 
(i,  560), ''  the  most  eminently  learned  man  of  the  queen's 
reign."    He  published  a  number  of  separate  sermons, 
treatises  against  the  Chureh  of  Rome,  and  some  other 
theological  productions,  of  which  there  is  a  complete  list 
in  Wood  {Athena  Oxon,  ii,  11-19).    We  have  room  here 
to  mention  only,  Sex  Theses  de  S.  Scriptura  et  Ecdesia 
(Lond.  1580 ;  Ruppelse,  1586;  Lond.  1602, 8vo;  in  Eng- 
lish, 1598, 12mo ;  1609, 4to)  i—The  Summe  of  the  Confer- 
ence  between  John  Rainoldes  and  John  Hart  touching  the 
Head  and  Faiih  of  the  Chureh,  etc  (1684,  1588,  1598, 1 


1609,  4to;  I^tin,  Oxon.  1619,  fo\,)  i—Orationes  dum  in 
ColL  Corp.  Christi  (Oxon.  1587, 8vo)  z—De  Romana  Ec- 
desia Ichhlatria  in  Cultu  Sanctorum  Rdiguiarumj  Iwsa- 
ginum,  A  qua,  SaHs,  Old,  etc  (1596, 4to) :—  The  Overthrouf 
of  Stage  Playes,  hy  the  Way  of  Controtersie  betwixt  D. 
Gager  and  />.  Rainoldes,  etc  (1599,  4to;  Middleburgh, 
1600,  4to;  Oxf.  1629,  4to);  see  CoUier,  Hist,  of  Dra- 
matic Poetry,  iii,  201,  and  bis  BibL  Account  of  Early 
English  Literature  (1865),  s.  v.  *"  ^ninoldea;'**  A  rchaoL 
Nov.  1841,  p.  IH:^  Defence  of  the  Judgment  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  thai  a  Man  may  laufuUie  not  only 
put  awttie  his  Wife  for  her  Adultirie,  lit  also  marrie 
Another,  etc  (1609-10, 4to)  :  —  Censura  Librorum  Apo- 
cryphorum  Veteris  Testamenti  (Oppenheim,  1611, 2  volsi 
4to;  very  rare);  not  only  in  this  work,  bnt  in  the 
Hampton  Court  Conference  also  (where,  by  the  war, 
he  sided  with  the  Puritans),  Rainolds  protested  against 
the  reading  of  apocryphal  lessons  in  the  public  service 
of  the  Chureh :  —  The  Prophesie  of  Obadiah,  sermons 
(Oxon.  1618,  4to)  :—Orationes  duodecim  [indading  The 
Summe  of  the  Conference,  etc.]  in  Coll.  Corp,  Christi 
(1614, 1628,  8vo);  the  flnt  oration  was  published  in  an 
English  transl.  by  J.  Leicester  (Lond.  1688, 12roo):— ne 
Original  of  Bishops  and  Metropolitans  (1641,  4to) : — 
Judgment  concerning  Episcopacy,  whether  it  be  God's  Or* 
dinance  (Lond.  1641, 4 to): — Prophesie ofHaggai, fifteen 
sermons  (1649, 4to).  See  the  literature  quoted  in  Alfi* 
bone,  Diet,  of  BriL  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  a.  v. ;  Middle- 
ton,  Evangel.  Biog.  vol.  ii;  Soames,  Hist,  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  the  Elizabethan  Reign  (see  Index) ;  Fcoudc, 
Ifist,  of  England  (see  Index  in  vol.  xii). 

Rainor,  M£Nzik8,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  near  the  opening  of  our  century,  was 
admitted  to  the  work  of  the  itiucrancv  in  1790.  and 
travelled  in  Dutchess  (N.  Y.)  Circuit  wiih  Peter  Mori- 
arty,  under  the  superintendence  of  Freeborn  Garrrttson 
(q.  v.).  In  1791  he  was  colleague  of  I^muel  Smith  at 
Hartford,  Conn.  In  1792  he  labored  at  Lynn,  ^'ub- 
sequently  he  travelled  the  Elizabcthtown  (N.  J.)  and 
Middlctown  (Conn.)  circuits.  In  1795  be  withdrew 
from  the  conference,  and  afterwards  from  the  Church. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  promise,  and  acceptable  among 
the  people  as  a  preacher.  After  his  withdrawal  from 
the  Methodist  Church,  he  Joined  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  and  afterwards  became  a  Universalist.  See 
Stevens,  Memorials  ofXew  England  Methodism,  p.  127. 

Rainasant,  Jkan  Firmim,  a  noted  French  Bene- 
dictine monk,  was  bom  at  Suippes,  near  Chalons-sur- 
Maroe,  in  1596,  and  took  the  monastic  vow  in  1613  at 
Verdun.  In  1627  he  became  prior  of  Breuil,  in  the 
diocese  of  Rheims,  and  so  distinguished  himself  by 
austerity  and  purity  that  he  was  by  cardinal  Richeliea 
selected  in  1680  as  one  of  the  thirty  who  were  to  reform 
the  Clugny  Congregation.  In  1633  he  became  prior 
of  Ferri^res,  in  Gatinais ;  but  after  the  union  of  the 
Clugniacs  and  Maurists  ceased  in  1644,  he  gave  the 
preference  to  the  last  congregation.  In  1645  he  was 
elected  prior  of  the  abbey  of  St.-Germain-des-Prea,  at 
Paris.  In  1651  he  was  elected  visitor  of  the  province 
of  Bretagne.  On  his  vcr^'  first  journey  in  the  country 
he  fell  from  his  saddle  and  broke  a  leg;  from  the  in- 
juries thus  sustained  he  sickened  and  died,  Nov.  8, 165J, 
in  the  convent  of  Lehon,  near  Dinan.  He  contritmted 
largely  to  the  literature  on  monasticism  in  later  medie- 
val times;  and  whatever  he  wrote  is  ^-aluable  to  the 
student  of  this  subject,  because  Rainssant  freely  con- 
fessed the  failings  of  the  ascetics  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  earnestly  sought  their  reform.  We  have  not  room 
here  to  insert  a  list  of  his  writings,  but  refer  to  Uoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog.  Generale,  xli,  497,  and  Le  Cerf,  BibUoih,  dee 
A  uteurs  de  la  Congregation  de  St,  Maur, 

Raiaina  (D'^jriltB^C,  tsimmuMm,  1  Sam.  xxr,  18; 
XXX,  20 ;  2  Sam.  xvi,  1 ;  1  Chron.  xii,  20)  signifies  dried 
grapes,  or  rather  cakes  made  of  them,  socb  as  the  Italians 
still  call  simmaki.  Grapes  are  often  thus  preaerred  for 
food  (Numb,  vi,  8).    See  Grape;  Vnnc 
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Raisse,  Arnold,  a  French  theologuuii  was  born  at 
Douai  near  the  opening  of  the  17th  century.  He  was 
canon  of  the  Church'of  St.  Peter,  and  as  soch  had  am- 
ple opportunity  to  explore  the  vast  treasures  of  this 
church  and  neighboring  churches  and  monasteries  for 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Low  Countries.  He 
died  in  1644,  leaving  a  large  material  for  the  history 
of  the  saints  in  the  Netherlands,  and  its  stores  have 
not  yet  been  fully  exhausted.  His  other  writings  are 
of  no  special  interest  now.— Hoefer,  A'our.  Bioff,  Gmti- 
raUf  s.  v. 

Ra'kem  (1  Chron.  vii,  16).    See  Kkkex. 

Rak'kath  (Heb.  Rakkaik%  r^^,  shore;  Sept. 
*FaKKdd  V.  r.  AaxiB),  a  fortified  city  in  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali,  mentioned  only  in  Josh,  xix,  85,  where  it  is 
grouped  between  Hammath  and  Chinnercth.  We  may 
hence  infer  that  it  lay  on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake 
of  Galilee,  not  far  disunt  from  the  warm  baths  of  Tibe- 
riasjwhich  are  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Hammath  (q.  v.). 
According  to  the  rabbins  {Megilla,  6  a),  Rakkath  stood 
upon  the  spot  where  the  city  of  Tiberias  was  afterwards 
built  (see  Llghtfoot,  Opp.'W,  223).  See  Gimnsrkth. 
Rakkath  appears  to  have  fallen  to  ruin  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, or  at  least  it  was  not  a  place  of  sufficient  note  to 
be  mentioned  in  history,  and  the  name  passed  away  al- 
together when  Tiberias  was  founded.  The  statement 
of  Josephus  that  ancient  tombs  had  to  be  removed  to 
make  room  for  the  buildings  of  Tiberias  does  not,  as 
Dr.  Robinson  supposes,  make  it  impossible  that  the  city 
stood  on  the  site  of  Rakkath  (Josephus,  AtU,  xviii,  2, 8 ; 
Robinson,  Bib,  Res.  ii,  389).  Rakkath  may  have  stood 
dose  on  the  shore  where  there  were  no  tombs;  while 
Tiberias,  being  much  larger,  extended  some  distance  up 
the  adjoining  rocky  hill-sides,  in  which  the  tombs  may 
still  be  seen.  Thomson  (^and  cmd  Bookj  ii,  66)  iden- 
tifies Hammath  with  the  Emmaus  of  Josephus  {Ant, 
xviii,  2, 8),  and  supposes  Rakkath  to  be  the  same  name 
with  the  Arab  Kerak^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan ;  but 
this  latter  rather  represents  the  ancient  TarichsM  (q.  v.). 
The  enumeration  of  the  towns  in  the  connection  re- 
quires us  to  understand  this  to  be  the  same  with  the 
name  preceding,  L  e.  Hammath-Rakkath.  See  Naph- 
tali, Tribk  op. 

Rak'kon  (Ueb.  ha-Rakkon'y  y\'^'y'n,  with  the  arti- 
cle; the  tempU  [of  the  head],  Gesen.;  a  well-wa/erecf 
place,  FUrst ;  Sept.  'Ic/hucaif,  Vulg.  A  rteon),  one  of  the 
t0¥rns  in  the  inheritance  of  Dan  (Josh,  xix,  46),  ap- 
parently not  far  distant  from  Joppa.  As  it  is  men- 
tioned between  Me>jarkon  and  Japho,  the  site  is  pos- 
sibly that  of  the  village  Kheibeh  or  Kubeibsh^  marked 
on  the  maps  as  lying  north  of  the  Nahr  Rubin,  west  of 
Akir  (Ekron). 

Rakshas,  or  RAkshasa,  is,  in  Hindft  mythology, 
the  name  of  a  class  of  evil  spirits  or  demons,  who  are 
sometimes  imagined  as  attendants  on  Kuvera,  the  god 
of  riches,  and  guardians  of  his  treasures,  but  more  fre- 
quently as  mischievous,  cruel,  and  hideous  monsters, 
haunting  cemeteries,  devouring  human  beings,  and  ever 
ready  to  oppose  the  gods  and  to  disturb  pious  people. 
They  have  the  power  of  assuming  any  shape  at  will, 
and  their  strength  increases  towards  the  evening  twi- 
light Several  of  them  are  described  as  having  many 
heads  and  arms  [see,  for  instance,  RAvana],  large  teeth, 
red  hair,  and,  in  general,  as  being  of  repulsive  appear- 
ance; others,  however,  especially  the  females  of  this 
class,  could  also  take  beautiful  forms  in  order  to  allure 
their  victims.  In  the  legends  of  the  AfahabhSraidf 
Bamdyanaf  and  the  Furanas,  they  play  an  important 
part,  embodying,  as  it  were,  at  the  period  of  these  com- 
positions, the  evil  principle  on  earth,  as  opposed  to  all 
ttiat  is  physically  or  morally  good.  In  the  Purftnas, 
they  are  sometimes  mentioned  as  the  offspring  of  the 
patriarch  Pulostya,  at  other  times  as  the  sons  of  the 
patriarch  Kasyapa.  Another  account  of  their  origin, 
given  in  the  VishnU'Purdna,  where,  treatmg  of  the 


cieatioa  of  the  world  (bk.  i,  ch.  v),  is  the  following: 
**  Next,  from  Brahma,  in  a  form  composed  of  the  quality 
of  foulness,  was  produced  hunger,  of  whom  anger  was 
bom;  and  the  god  put  forth  in  darkness  beings  emaciate 
with  hunger,  of  hideous  aspects,  and  with  long  beards. 
Those  beings  hastened  to  the  deity.  Such  of  them  as 
exclaimed,  *  Not  so;  oh !  let  him  be  saved,'  were  named 
R&kshasa  (from  rakshf  save);  others  who  cried  out, 
'Let  us  eat,'  were  denominated,  from  that  expression, 
Yaksha  (from  yakshj  for  jakskf  eat)."  This  popular 
etymology  of  the  name,  however,  would  be  at  variance 
with  the  cruel  nature  of  these  beings,  and  it  seems, 
therefore,  to  have  been  improved  upon  in  the  Jihaga^ 
vata'Purdna,  where  it  is  related  that  Brahma  tran»> 
formed  himself  into  night,  invested  with  a  body ;  this 
the  Yaksbos  and  Rikkshasas  seized  upon,  exclaiming, 
**  Do  not  spare  it — devour  it !"  when  Brahm&  cried  out, 
*' Don't  devour  me  (^md  mdtn  jtdcskata)  —  spare  me  I 
{rakskatay  (See  F.  E.  HaU's  note  to  Wilson's  Vishmt" 
Purdmif  i,  82.)  The  more  probable  origin  of  the  word 
JSaJfecAos— kindred  with  the  German  Recke  or  Riese — ia 
rfaat  from  a  radical  ritA,  "hurt,"  or  '^ destroy,"  with  an 
aflix  s€u;  hence,  literally,  the  destructive  being. — Cham^ 
berths  Encydop.  s.  v. 

Rakaaians  is  the  name  of  a  Christian  sect  whom 
Mohammedan  writers  speak  of  as  having  existed  among 
them  in  Arabia.  Nothing  is  definitely  known  about 
them.  Their  tenets  appear  to  have  been  those  of  the 
Jfendteatu  (q.  v.)  or  Sabians  (q.  v.),  still  further  cor- 
rupted by  Ebionite  influences.  See  Sprenger,  Moham' 
med,  i,  41 ;  ii,  155 ;  iii,  387, 395;  Weil,  Mohammed,  p. 249, 
386 ;  Ueberweg,  Hist,  of  Philosophy,  i,  409. 

Ralbag,  so  called  by  Jews  from  the  initial  letters 
of  his  name,  *pO"lIl  IS  "^"b  'i  —  R,  Levi  hen-Gershon,  and 
known  by  Christian  writers  by  the  name  Af agister  Fao 
de  Bannolis  or  Gersonides,  was  bom  in  1288  at  Bafiolas, 
not  far  from  Gerona,  and  died  about  1345.  Little  is 
known  about  the  personal  history  of  this  remarkable 
Hebrew  beyond  the  fact  that,  by  virtue  of  his  residence 
in  Orange  and  Avignon,  he  was  providentiall.v  exempt- 
ed from  the  fearful  sufferings  inflicted  upon  his  brethren 
in  1306,  by  the  cruel  government  of  Philip  the  Fair  aud 
his  successors,  and  that  he  was  thus  enabled  quietly  to 
consecrate  his  extraordinary  powers  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  to  the  advancement  of 
science.  His  principal  work,  and  perhaps  the  greatest 
on  religious  philosophy,  is  his  SOn  Hlisn?^  O,  The 
Wars  of  God  (Riva  diTrento,  1560 ;  Leipsic,  1866).  In 
this  work  Gersonides  had  the  audacity  to  confess  the 
eternity  of  matter,  so  that  it  was  ironically  called  ''The 
Wan  with  (against)  God."  But,  as  free  as  God's  sun, 
he  uttered  his  convictions,  careless  of  consequences,  and 
without  fear  of  offending  this  or  that  man,  sect,  or  es- 
tablished opinions.  He  believed  in  the  progressive  nat- 
ure of  thoughts,  and  added  his  to  those  of  his  predeces- 
sors, leaving  the  consequence  in  the  hand  of  God,  and 
believing  that  "time  develops  truth."  "Truth,"  he 
says,  "  must  be  brought  to  light  even  if  it  contradicts 
the  revealed  law  most  emphatically ;  as  the  Bible  is 
no  tyrannical  law  which  intends  to  impose  untruth  for 
truth,  but  its  design  is  to  lead  us  to  true  knowledge" 
(introd.  p.  2  b ,  sect,  vi,  p.  69  a).  This  great  philosoph- 
ical work  treats:  1.  Of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  (on 
which  there  ara  fourteen  chapters) ;  2.  On  dreams  and 
prophecy  (eight  chapters) ;  3.  On  the  omniscience  of 
God  and  the  conflict  between  philosophy  and  religion 
(six  chapters) ;  4.  On  Providence,  viewed  from  the  phil- 
osophical and  religious  standpoints  (seven  chapters). 
The  remaining  portion  of  the  work  is  a  cosmogony  de- 
signed to  show  the  harmony  between  the  statements  of 
the  Bible  and  the  phenomena  of  the  universe.  That 
part  of  his  work  which  treats  on  astronomy,  and  which 
describes  an  astronomical  instrument  invented  by  Ger- 
sonides to  facilitate  observations,  was  so  much  appre- 
ciated that  pope  Clement  VI,  in  1342,  had  it  translated 
into  Latin ;  and  Kepler,  as  he  says  in  a  letter  to  John 
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Remusy  took  niach  trouble  to  get  the  book  of  imbbi 
Levi,  as  he  oalU  him  (utmam  apud  Rabbinoi  vwtnire 
poBset  trcKtatum  R,  Levi  quintum  dtfttuiomtm  JDe^ 
The  same  was  done  by  Pico  de  Mirandola  and  the  great 
Benchlin,  who  quotes  largely  from  Gersonides,  Though 
he  began  bis  authorship  with  philosophical  and  scientilk 
productions  when  about  thirty  (1318),  yet  he  published 
no  exegetical  work  till  he  was  thirty-seven  years  of  age, 
from  which  time  he  unremittingly  devoted  himself  to 
the  exposition  of  the  Bible.  Ills  first  commentary  is 
on  the  book  of  Job,  and  was  finished  in  I82d.  Twelve 
months  later  (1326)  he  published  a  commentary  on  the 
Song  of  Songs,  and  in  1328  a  commentary  on  Coheleth, 
or  £cclesiastea.  About  the  same  time  Uolbag  finished 
his  •commentary  on  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  treat- 
ing on  the  hexahemeron,  and  shortly  after  issued  an 
exposition  of  Ksther  (1329).  The  Pentateuch  now  en- 
gaged his  attention,  and  after  laboring  on  it  eight 
years  (1329-1337),  he  completed  the  interpretation  of 
this  difficult  part  of  the  Old  Test.  In  1388  he  finished 
a  commentary  on  the  earlier  prophets — i.  e.  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings — together  with  his  com- 
ments on  Proverbs,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Cbron- 
icleSi  The  following  are  the  editions  of  his  exegetical 
works:  n*1inM  ^39  0^")^B,  Commentary  on  the  Penia- 
teudk  (first  printed  at  Mantua  before  1480,  then  by  Com. 
Adelkind,  Venice,  1547,  and  then  again  in  Frankfurter's 
Rabbinic  Bible,  Amst,  1724-1727) ;— D^JT^aS  is  Cll'^ft 
D'^ilOXI,  Commentary  on  the  Earlier  Prophets  (Leira, 
and  in  all  the  Kabbiuic  Bibles  ^  latest  edition,  Konigs- 
beig,  1860: — excerpts  of  the  commentaries  on  the  Penta- 
teuch and  the  earlier  prophets,  entitled  ni^P]?in,  UtU' 
ity,  were  published  in  1550,  and  a  Jewish-German  ver- 
uon  of  them  is  given  in  Jekutiel's  German  translation 
of  the  Bible  [Amst.  1676-78]) :— •^b«13  ^5  Wn'^B, 
Commentary  on  Proeerbe  (Leira,  1492,  and  in  all  the 
Rabbinic  Bibles) ;  a  Latin  translation  was  published  by 
Ghiggheo  (Milan,  1620) :— an*^»  bs  lISin'^B,  Commen- 
tary on  Job  (Ferrara,  1477,  and  in  all  the  Rabbinic 
Bibles) ;  a  Latin  translation  of  ch.  i-v  was  published 
by  L.  H.  d'Aquine  (Paris,  1623),  and  of  ch.  iv-viii 
by  Chr.  Ludovicus  (Leipsic,  1700) :— •»''tJ  i»  IDTT^B 
mni  ninp  nnOX  n^n'^wn,  Conmentary  on  Sony  of 
Sonye^  Esther^  EocUnatteSj  and  Ruth,  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  Jacob  Morkaria  (Kiva,  1560):— bj  CI'T^fi 
^K^31,  Commentary  on  Daniel,  published  in  Italy  before 
1480,  in  Pratensis's  Rabbhiic  Bible,  and  in  Frankfurter's. 
The  commentaries  on  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Chronicles, 
which  he  finished  in  1338,  are  sUU  in  MS.,  Cod.  MSS. 
0pp.  288  Q.  and  Mich.  623.  *'  As  to  his  mode  of  inter- 
pretation, lialbag  first  gives  an  explanation  of  the  words 
(nibsn  niM*^a)  in  each  section,  then  propounds  the 
meaning  according  to  the  context  (D^'t'^Bn  ^1K*^a), 
and  finally  gives  the  utility  or  application  of  the  passage 
(nT'ijnn)."  See  FUrst,  Biblioiheca  Judaica,  i,  82-84 ; 
Steinschneider,  Catalogue  Libr.  Ifebr.  in  BibL  BodL  col 
1607-1615}  Wolf,  iBtW«)/Aeca//«6r.i,  726,  etc,  iv,892; 
Ginsburg,  in  Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Joel,  in  Frankers  Monatt- 
9chr\ft,  Lk,  223,  etc.  (Lcips.  1800),  x,  41-60,  93-111, 
137-14a^  297-312,  833-344,  xi,  20-31,  65-75,  101-114} 
Griitz,  Gfschichte  d,  Juden,  vii,  345-352  (Leips.  1873) } 
Jost,  Gesch.  d,  Judenth.  u.  s,  Stden,  lii,  83 ;  Ktheridge, 
Introduction  to  Hebrew  Literature,  p.  261  sq. }  De  Rossi, 
Dizianario  Storico  degli  A  utori  Ebrei,  p.  114  sq.  (Germ. 
transL) }  Basnoge,  Jlittoire  dee  Jui/s  (Taylor's  transl.), 
p.  673;  Ueberweg,//Mtonyo/PA»fo*op*y,i,421;  Prantl, 
Geech.  d.  Loyik,  ii,  394-396}  Margoliouth,  Modem  Ju- 
daism Incestiygtedf  p.  253  (London,  1843);  Le>->',  Die 
Exegese  bei  den/ramds.  Israeliten,  etc,  p.  84  sq.  (Leips. 
1878).     (B.  P.) 

Rale  (Rasle,  or  Rasles),  Sebastiait,  a  French 
Roman  Catholic  missionary,  was  bom  in  1657  or  1658, 
in  the  province  of  Franch«-Comt^    Having  entered 


the  Order  of  the  Jeiuita,  he  was  despatched  to  the  for- 
eign work  in  1689.  He  arrived  at  Quebec  in  the  foil  of 
that  year,  and  labored  faithfully  among  the  Indiana  foe 
their  conversion,  and  for  a  time  with  much  show  of  snc- 
ce«.  But  his  venturesome  spirit  led  him  into  dangerous 
paths:  he  frequently  went  far  beyond  the  territory  of 
those  savages  friendly  to  him,  and  he  finally  paid  for 
his  daring  with  his  life.  He  was  killed  in  1724,  while 
out  on  an  expedition  with  Indians ;  but  not  by  the  sav- 
ages—be fell  pierced  with  English  bullets.  He  had 
been  guilty  of  great  cruelty  to  Englishmen  who  bad 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Indians,  and  this  was  only  a  re- 
venge for  his  treachery  to  the  whites.  Hu  death  was 
a  loes  not  only  to  Roman  Catholics,  but  to  the  worid 
of  learning.  Rale  was  a  superior  linguist,  and  had  made 
himself  master  of  the  aboriginal  languages  and  compiled 
a  dictionary  of  the  Abnaki  language — of  which  the  MS. 
is  in  the  Harvard  Library — which  was  published  at  the 
express  wish  of  great  savants.  A  monumen t  was  erects 
ed  to  his  memory  by  bishop  Fen  wick,  Aug.  29,  183S. 
See  Memoir,  by  C  Francis,  D  J).,  in  Sparks,  A  mer.  Biog. 
2d  series,  vd.  vii.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Raleigh,  WcUter,  ^tV,  the  distinguished  English 
soldier,  navigator,  and  writer  of  the  Elizabethan  age, 
deserves  a  place  hero  on  account  of  his  contributions 
to  sacred  song.  He  was  bom  at  Hayes,  near  the  coast 
of  Devonshire,  in  1552,  and  was  educated  at  Oriel  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  In  1569 — about  a  year  after  graduation 
— he  entered  the  volunteer  corps  which,  under  Cham> 
peraon,  went  to  France  to  fight  for  the  Huguenots. 
Subsequently  he  fought^  under  the  prince  of  Orange, 
in  the  Netherlands,  against  the  Spanish.  In  1579  he 
made  his  first  venture  in  navigation,  which  through 
life  continued,  at  intervals,  to  attract  him.  He  th«k 
sailed,  in  conjunction  with  his  half-brother.  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Gilbert,  with  the  purpose  of  founding  a  colony  in 
North  America.  But  the  expedition  proved  unsuccess- 
ful; and  during  the  year  following  he  held  a  captains 
commission  in  Ireland,  where,  in  operations  against  the 
rebels,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  courage  and  con- 
duct He  attracted  the  notice  of  queen  Elizabeth ;  and, 
for  some  years  after^vards,  he  was  constant  in  his  attend- 
ance upon  the  queen,  who  distinguished  him  by  em- 
ploying him,  from  time  to  time,  in  various  delicate  of- 
fices of  tmst^  and  by  substantial  marks  of  her  favor. 
The  spirit  of  enterprise  was,  however,  restless  in  the 
man}  and  in  1584,  a  patent  having  been  granted  him 
to  take  possession  of  lands  to  be  discovered  by  him  on 
the  continent  of  North  America,  he  fitted  out  two  ships 
at  his  own  expense,  and  shortly  achieved  the  discovery 
and  occupation  of  the  territory  known  as  Virginia — a 
name  chosen  as  containing  an  allusion  to  the  ^  viigin 
qneen*^  herself.  Elizabeth  also  conferred  on  Raleigh 
the  honor  of  knighthood.  If  we  except  the  questiona- 
ble benefit — with  which  his  name  remains  connected — 
of  the  introduction  of  tobacco  into  Europe,  no  imme- 
diate good  came  of  the  colony ;  and,  after  some  yean 
of  struggle,  during  which  he  sent  out  several  auxiliary 
expeditions,  he  was  forced  to  relinquish  his  connection 
with  it.  In  1587*88,  the  country  being  menaced  by  a 
Spanish  invasion,  Raleigh  was  actively  and  responsibly 
occupied  in  organizing  a  resistancCf  and  held  command 
of  the  queen's  forces  in  CorawalL  In  the  latter  year 
he  shared,  with  new  access  of  honor,  in  the  series  of 
actions  which  ended  in  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the 
great  Armada,  and  was  thanked  and  rewarded  for  hia 
services.  His  private  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Throck- 
morton, one  of  the  queen's  maids  of  honor,  incurred  her 
Majesty's  severe  displeasure,  and  he  was  banished  from 
court.  He  now  recurred  to  those  schemes  of  conquest 
and  adventure  in  the  New  World  which  formed  one 
main  dream  of  his  life,  and  in  1595  headed  an  expe- 
dition to  Guiana,  having  for  its  object  the  discovery 
of  the  fabled  £1  Dorado,  a  city  of  gold  and  gems,  iht 
existence  of  which  in  these  regions  was  then  generally 
believed  in.  Of  this  brilliaht  but  fruitless  ad%*entnre, 
on  returning,  he  published  an  account.     Having 
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gained  the  royal  favor,  he  waa  made,  in  1696,  admiral 
tft  the  expedition  against  Cadis,  commanded  by  How- 
aid  and  the  earl  of  j&ieex,  and  waa  admittedly  the  main 
inetrnment  of  its  eacoesB.  Also,  in  tha  year  following, 
he  took  part  in  the  atUch  on  the  Azores  made  by  the 
same  eommanden.  In  the  court  intrigues  which  ended 
in  the  downfall  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  he,  after  thia,  be- 
came deeply  involved ;  and  certain  points  of  his  con- 
duct—as, notably,  the  sale  of  his  good  offices  with  the 
queen  in  behalf  of  such  of  the  earrs  adherents  as  would 
buy  them>>4hough  easily  regarded  by  the  current  mo- 
rality of  the  time,  have  fixed  somewhat  of  a  stain  on  a 
fame  otherwise  so  splendid.  With  the  death  of  Eliza- 
beth, in  1603,  ends  his  brilliant  and  successful  career. 
Her  successor,  James,  from  the  first  regarded  him  with 
suspicion  and  dislike.  He  had,  besides,  made  powerful 
enemies;  and,  when  accused  of  complicity  in  a  plot 
against  the  king,  though  no  Jot  of  evidence  of  his  be- 
ing any  way  concerned  in  it  was  produced  at  his  trial, 
a  verdict  was  readily  procured  finding  him  guilty  of 
high-treason.  The  language  of  the  prosecutor,  attor> 
ney-general  Coke,  was  outrageously  abusive.  He  call- 
ed Raleigh  **  a  damnable  atheist,"  '^  a  spider  of  hell,'*  a 
**  viperous  traitor,"  etc  Sentence  of  death  was  passed, 
but  James  did  not  venture  to  execute  him ;  and  he  was 
sent  to  the  Tower,  where,  for  thirteen  years,  he  remain- 
ed a  prisoner,  his  estates  being  confiscated,  and  made 
over  to  the  king's  favorite,  Carr,  subsequently  earl  of 
Somerset.  During  his  imprisonment,  Raleigh  devoted 
himself  to  literary  and  scientific  pursuits,  his  chief  mon- 
ument in  this  kind  being  his  Iliitory  of  tlie  Worlds  a 
noble  fragment,  still  notable  to  the  student  as  one  of 
the  finest  models  of  quaint  and  stately  old  English  style. 
•Certain  of  his  poetical  pieces,  giving  hint  of  a  genius 
at  once  elegant  and  sententious,  also  continue  to  be 
esteemed.  In  1615  he  procured  his  release,  and  once 
more  sailed  for  Guiana.  The  expedition,  from  which 
great  results  were  expected,  failed  miserably.  He  him- 
self, in  consequence  of  severe  illness,  was  unable  to  ac- 
company it  inland ;  and  nothing  but  disaster  ensued. 
To  add  to  his  grief  and  disappointment,  his  eldest  and 
favorite  son  was  killed  in  the  storming  of  the  Spanish 
town  of  St.  Thomaa.  He  returned  to  England,  broken 
in  spirit  and  in  fortunes,  only  to  die.  On  the  morning 
of  Oct,  29, 1618,  he  was  infamously  executed,  nominally 
on  the  sentence  passed  on  him  sixteen  years  before, 
but  really,  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  in  base  com- 
pliance, on  James's  part,  with  the  urgencies  of  the 
king  of  Spain,  who  resented  hb  persistent  hostility. 
Raleigh  was  a  man  of  noble  presence,  of  versatile  and 
oommanding  genius,  unquestionably  one  of  the  moat 
Nplendid  figures  in  a  time  nnnsually  prolific  of  all  splen- 
did developments  of  humanity.  In  the  art  and^/lneMe 
of  the  courtier,  the  politic  wisdom  of  the  statesman,  and 
the  skilful  daring  of  the  warrior,  he  waa  almost  alike 
pre-eminent;  The  moral  elevation  of  the  man  shone 
out  eminently  in  the  darkness  which  beset  his  later 
fortunes;  and  the  calm  and  manly  dignity  with  which 
he  fronted  adverse  fate  conciliated  even  those  whom 
his  haughtiness  in  prosperity  had  offended.  Raleigh  s 
Ltfe  has  been  written  by  Oldys,  Cayley  (Lond.  1806,  2 
volsw),  and  P.  F.  Tytter  (Edin.  1888).  His  poems  wen 
collected  and  published  by  Sir  £.  Biydges  (Lond.  18  U); 
his  Miscellaneous  WritvigSt  by  Dr.  Binjh  (1761,2  vols.) ; 
and  his  Complete  Works,  at  Oxford  (1829,8  vols.). 

Rale(i)sh,  "Walter,  D.D.,  nephew  of  tha  forego* 
ing,  was  born  in  1586,  and  was  educated  at  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.  He  took  holy  orders,  and  finally  be- 
came, in  1620,  rector  of  Chedzoy,  Somersetshire.  In 
1630  he  was  made  chaplain  to  the  king,  and  won  much 
(avor  from  Charles  I.  In  1634  he  was  made  prebend 
of  Wells,  in  1641  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Wells, 
and  later  became  rector  of  Stneat,  with  the' chapel  of 
Walton,  Wiltshire.  During  the  rebellion,  he  fell  under 
suspicion,  and  was  imprisoned  in  his  house.  While 
thua  confined,  he  waa  subbed,  one  day  (1646),  in  an  on- 
GOUDlJier  with  the  guard,  fiom  whose  impertinent  curi- 


osity ha  was  deteimined  to  hide  a  private  letter.  £ng^ 
land  lost  in  this  divine  an  eloquent  preacher  and  a 
scholarly  roan.  Chillingworth  said  of  him  that  he  waa 
the  best  disputant  he  ever  met  with.  His  works  are~ 
SeHquim  Bttleghana ;  being  discourses  and  sermons  on 
several  subjects,  with  an  account  of  the  author  by  bish- 
op Patrick  (Lond.  1679, 4to;  1689,  4to) :— Certaui  Que* 
ties  Proposed  6y  Bomtm  dtthoUcs,  and  Answeitd  by  Dr, 
Walter  Raleigh  (pub.  by  Howell,  1719, 8vo).  See  Wood, 
Atkmm  Oxoiu;  GetUlemaris  Magazine  (Lond.),  1857,  ii, 
648;  1858,1,82. 

Ralston,  Samuel,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  Ireland,  in  1756 ; 
studied  at  the  University  of  GUiiqgow;  and,  after  en- 
tering the  mtniatry,  emigrated  to  this  coimtry  in  the 
spring  of  1794.  After  itinerating  about  two  years  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,  he  went  West,  and  in  1796  be- 
came pastor  of  the  united  congregations  of  Mingo  Creek 
and  WiUiamsport  (now  Monongahela  City),  where  he 
remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  being  pastor  of  the 
latter  branch  thirty-five  years,  and  of  the  former  forty 
years.  In  1822  he  was  made  D.D.  by  Washington  Col- 
lege, Pa.,  and  died  in  Washington  County,  Pa.,  Sept.  25, 
1851.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  eminently  didactic  and 
distinctive,  clear,  copious,  and  profound  in  the  exposi- 
tion and  defence  of  truth.  His  published  works  are 
mostly  of  a  controversial  character;  among  them  we 
find  —  The  Curry^tomb  (1805): — a  work  on  baptism, 
comprising  a  review  of  Oimpbell's  debate  with  Walker, 
and  letters  in  reply  to  his  attack  upon  this  review : — A 
Brirf  Exawnnaiion  of  the  Principal  Prophecies  of  Daxt- 
id  and  John: — A  Defence  of  Evangelical  Psalmody, — 
Sprague,  A  mncds,  iv,  146. 

Ram  (Hcb.  id,  D^,  high\  the  name  of  three  men  in 
Scripture, 

1.  (Sept  'Apo/i,  V.  r.  *Kppav  and  'Opdp ;  Vulg.  A  ran^ 
The  son  of  Hezron  and  father  of  Amminadab,  fi.C.  cir. 
1780.  He  waa  bom  in  Egypt  after  Jacob's  migration 
there,  as  his  name  is  not  mentioned  in  Gen.  xlvi,  4. 
He  first  appears  in  Ruth  iv,  19.  The  genealogy  in  1 
Chron.  ii,  9, 10  adds  no  further  information  concerning 
him,  except  that  he  was  the  second  son  of  Hezron,  Jer- 
ahmeel  being  the  first-bom  (ver.  25).  He  appears  in 
the  New  Test,  only  in  the  two  lists  of  the  ancestry  of 
Christ  (Matt,  i,  3, 4;  Luke  iii,  83),  where  he  is  called 
Aram. 

2.  (Sept.  'Pct/j,  v.  r.  'Par,  'Kpap  \  Vulg.  Ram,)  The 
first- bom  of  Jerahmeel,  and  therefore  nephew  of  the 
preceding  (1  Chron.  ii,  25,  27).  RC  post  1780.  He 
had  three  sons — Maaz,  Jam  in,  and  Ekcr. 

3.  (Sept  'Pap,  V.  r.  'Kpdp ;  Vulg.  Ram.)  Elihn,  the 
son  of  Rarachd  the  Buzite,  is  described  as  "^  of  the  kin- 
dred of  Ram"  (Job  xxxii,  2).  Rashi's  note  on  the  pas- 
sage is  curious :  *"  of  the  family  of  Ram,'  Abraham ;  for 
it  is  said, '  the  greatest  man  among  the  Anakim'  (Jwh. 
xiv) ;  this  [is]  Abraham."  Ewald  identifies  Ram  with 
Aram,  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxii,  21  in  connection  with 
Huz  and  Buz  {Gesch.  i,  414).  Elihu  would  thus  be  a 
collateral  descendant  of  Abraham,  and  this  may  have 
suggested  the  extraordinary  explanation  given  by  RashL 
— Smith.    See  Akam. 

Ram  C^I'M,  dyilf  rpioc)«  As  this  animal,  fat* 
tened,  was  a  favorite  article  of  food  (Gen.  xxxi,  38; 
Ezek.  xxxix,  18),  it  was  considered,  when  offered  as 
sacrifice,  of  higher  value  than  sheep  and  lambs  (Gen. 
XV,  Bj  Numb,  xv,  5,  6;  xxiii,  1  sq.;  xxviii,  11  sq.,  28 
sq. ;  Mic.  vi,  7),  and  the  legal  ritual  gave  exact  direo 
tiima  on  the  sacrifice  of  them.  The  rams  were  some- 
timea  bumt-offerings  (Lev.  viii,  18,  21;  ix,  2;  xvi,  8; 
xxix,  18 ;  Numb,  vii,  15 ;  Psa.  Ixvi,  15 ;  Isa.  i,  11 ;  Ezek. 
xlv,  28,  etc.),  sometimes  thank-offerings  (Lev.  iz,  4, 18; 
Numb,  vi,  14, 17;  vii,  17;  xxviii,  11,  etc.),  sometimea 
trespass -offeringa  (Lev.  v,  15,  18,  25;  vi,  6;  comp. 
Lev.  xix,  21 ;  Nomb.  v,  8 ;  Ezra  x,  19,  etc),  llie  ram, 
too,  appean  not  only  in  public  and  private  offerings  in 
geBeial,  bnt  especially  in  the  purifying  sacrifices  of  the 
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Nazarite  (Numb,  vi,  14)  and  the  sacrifices  of  Priestly 
Consecration.  It  was  not  used  as  a  sin-offering.  In 
2  Chron.  xxix,  21'  only  the  wren  ke^^oats  belong  to  the 
twrofftringf  as  vet,  23  Shows ;  the  rams,  with  the  other 
animals,  forming  the  burnt-offering.  The  use  of  the 
ram  as  thank-  and  trespass-offering  is  pointed  out  in 
Exod.  xxtx,  22  (comp.  Lev.  ▼iii,16 ;  ix,  19;  Isa.  xxxiv, 
6).  The  Greeks  and  Romans  used  rams  for  sacrifice 
only  6xceptbnally ;  yet  comp.  Pliny,  //.  N,  xxxiv,  19, 
19.  In  £s31>t  this  was  more  frequent  (Wilkinson,  v, 
191  sq.) ;  only  in  the  Thebais  it  was  prohibited,  save  at 
the  great  annual  festival  of  Ammon  (Herod,  ii,  42). 
On  the  symbolic  t\se  of  the  ram  in  Daniel  to  signify  the 
Persian  empire,  see  Cattuc,  No.  II ;  and  on  the  Bat*  , 
TERiKG-RAM,  See  s.  V.  The  use  of  ram's  skins  for  cover- 
ing is  alluded  to  in  Exod.  xxv,  5;  xxvi,  14;  xxxvi,  19; 
xxxix,  84,  and  is  still  common  in  Palestine,  where  they 
are  also  **  djfed  retT  (Exod.  xxv,  5)  for  the  use  of  the 
shoemakers  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i,  189). — Winer. 
See  SiiEEP. 

Ram,  Battering  (*^S;  Sept.  PiXoffraoic,  x^P^^f 
Yu\g.  aries).  This  instrument  of  ancient  siege  opera- 
tions is  twice  mentioned  in  the  Old  Test  (Ezek.  iv,  2 ; 
xxi,  22  [27]) ;  and  as  both  references  are  to  the  batter- 
ing-rams in  use  among  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians, 
it  will  only  be  necessary  to  describe  those  which  are 
known  from  the  monuments  to  have  been  employed  in 
their  sieges.  With  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  He- 
brew word  there  is  but  little  doubt.  It  denotes  an  en- 
gine of  war  which  was  called  a  ram^  either  because  it 
had  an  iron  head  shaped  like  that  of  a  ram,  or  because, 
when  used  for  battering  down  a  wall,  the  movement 
was  like  the  butting  action  of  a  ram. 

In  attacking  the  walls  of  a  fort  or  city,  the  first  step 
appears  to  have  been  to  form  an  inclined  plane  or  bank 
of  earth  (comp.  Ezek.  iv,  2—*'  cast  a  mount  against  it**), 
by  which  the  besiegers  could  bring  their  battering-rams 
and  other  engines  to  the  foot  of  the  walls.  **  The  bat- 
tering-rams," says  Mr.  Layard,  **  were  of  several  kinds. 
Some  were  Joined  to  movable  towers  which  held  war- 
riors and  armed  men.  The  whole  then  formed  one 
great  temporary  building,  the  top  of  which  is  represent- 
ed in  sculptures  as  on  a  level  with  the  walls,  and  even 
turrets,  of  the  besieged  city.  In  some  bas-reliefs  the 
battering-ram  is  without  wheels ;  it  was  then,  perhaps, 
constructed  upon  the  spot,  and  was  not  intended  to  be 
moved.  The  movable  tower  was  probably  sometimes 
unprovided  with  the  ram,  but  I  have  not  met  with  it 
so  represented  in  the  sculptures. .  • .  When  the  machine 
containing  the  battering-ram  was  a  simple  framework 
and  did  not  form  an  artificial  tower,  a  cloth  or  some 
kind  of  draper)',  edged  with  fringes  and  otherwise  or- 
namented, appears  to  have  been  occasionally  thrown 
over  it.  Sometimes  it  may  have  been  covered  with 
hides.  It  moved  either  on  four  or  on  six  wheels,  and 
was  provided  with  one  ram  or  with  two.  The  mode 
of  working  the  rams  cannot  be  determined  from  the 
Assyrian  sculptures.  It  may  be  presumed,  from  the 
representations  in  the  bas-reliefs,  that  they  were  partly 
suspended  by  a  rope  fastened  to  the  outside  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  that  men  directed  and  impelled  them  from 
within.  Such  was  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Egyptians, 
in  whose  paintings  the  warriors  working  the  ram  may 
be  seen  through  the  frame.  Sometimes  this  engine 
was  ornamented  by  a  carved  or  painted  figure  of  the 
presiding  divinity  kneeling  on  one  knee  and  drawing 
a  bow.  The  arUficial  tower  was  usually  occupied  by 
two  warriors:  one  discharged  his  arrows  against  the 
besieged,  whom  he  was  able,  from  his  lofty  position,  to 
harass  more  effectually  than  if  he  had  been  below;  the 
other  held  up  a  shield  for  his  companion's  defence. 
Warriors  are  not  unfrequently  represented  as  stepping 
from  the  machine  to  the  battlements.  •  • .  Archers  on 
the  walls  hurled  stones  from  slings  and  discharged  their 
arrows  against  the  warriors  in  the  artificial  towers; 
while  the  rest  of  the  besieged  were  no  less  active  in  en- 


deavoring to  frustrate  the  attempts  of  the  assailants  to 
make  breaches  in  their  walls.  By  dropping  a  doubie 
chain  or  rope  from  the  battlements  they  caught  the 
ram,  and  could  either  destroy  its  efficacy  altogether,  or 
break  the  force  of  its  blows.  Those  below,  however, 
by  placing  hooks  over  the  engine  and  throwing  their 
whole  weight  upon  them,  struggled  to  retain  it  in  its 
place.  The  besieged,  if  unable  to  displace  the  batter- 
ing-ram, sought  to  destroy  it  by  fire,  and  threw  lighted 
torches  or  firebrands  upon  it;  but  water  was  pomed 
upon  the  flames  through  pipes  attached  to  the  artificial 
tower"  {Nmevfh  and  its  Bemavu^  ii,  867-870).— Smith. 
See  BATTBRuro-RAX. 

Ram,  PiKRRE  FRAN901S  Xavier  de,  a  Belgian  hia- 
torian  and  theologian,  was  bom  at  Louvain,  Sept.  2, 
18Q4,  studied  at  Malines,  and  in  1823  was  made  profess- 
or in  a  seminary  of  the  same  place,  and  taught  there  un- 
til its  suppression,  in  1825.  He  was  then  made  archi- 
vist to  the  archbishop  of  the  diocese  of  Malines.  In 
1827  he  took  holy  orders,  and  two  years  after  was  sp- 
pointed  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  philoso- 
phy in  the  theological  seroiuary  at  Malines,  of  which, 
when  (in  1884)  enlarged  to  a  university,  he  was  made 
rector.  In  1835  he  was  transferred  to  Louvain,  and 
there  taught  until  his  death,  in  18C2.  He  was  a  learn- 
ed man  and  greatly  revered  by  his  countrymen.  His 
writings  were  very  numerous.  Besides  his  biography 
of  the  principal  saints  and  celebrated  persons  of  the 
Low  Countries — a  work  in  which  he  freelv  used  the 
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writings  of  Raine— Kam  published  the  following  works 
of  interest  to  us :  Sfnodicum  Belgicum^  sice  A  eta  ow- 
nium  Ecdenarum  Belgii  a  Concitio  Tridentino  usque 
ad  1801  (MaL  1828-58)^  Historia  PhUosopkio!  (Lonv. 
1832-84, 8vo) ;  Vie  des  Saints  de  Godescard  (Lonv.  1828- 
85,  22  vols.  8vo,  and  often);  Documents  relatifs  aux 
Troubles  du  Pays  de  Liege,  sous  Us  Prittces  -  erSques 
Louis  de  Bourbon  et  Jean  de  Horn,  1455-  1585  (Brnx. 
18^4, 4to),  a  most  important  chapter  from  a  Romanist  on 
a  noteworthy  period  of  the  ante-reformation  movement 
in  the  Low  Countries,  etc.  See  Querard,  La  Francs 
Littiraire,  voL  xi,  for  full  bibliography. 

Ra'ma  (PaftS),  the  Greek  form  of  Ramakf  found 
in  Matt  ii,  18,  referring  to  Jer.  xxxi,  16.  The  original 
passage  alludes  to  a  massacre  of  Bcnjamites  or  Epb- 
raimites  (comp.  vers.  9, 18)  at  the  Ramah  in  Benjamin 
or  in  Mount  Ephraim.  This  is  seized  by  the  evan- 
gelist and  turned  into  a  touching  reference  to  the 
slaughter  of  the  innocents  at  Bethlehem,  near  to  which 
was  (and  is)  the  sepulchre  of  RacheL  The  name  of 
Rama  is  alleged  to  have  been  lately  discovered  attached 
to  a  spot  close  to  the  sepulchre.  If  it  existed  there  in 
Matthew's  day,  it  may  have  prompted  his  allosioo, 
though  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  this,  since  the 
point  of  the  quotation  does  not  lie  in  the  name  Ramah, 
but  in  the  lamentation  of  Rachel  for  the  children,  Si»  is 
shown  "by  the  change  of  the  vioic  of  the  original  to 
rtffvcr.  The  allusion  is  doubtless  to  Ramah,  one  of  llie 
leading  cities  of  Benjamin,  and  not,  as  many  have  sup- 
posed, to  some  place  of  that  name  near  Bethlehem. 
The  passage  is  a  diflScult  one,  but  the  difficulty  may  be 
solved  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  topography  of 
the  district  The  difficulties  are  these :  1.  Why  is 
Rachel,  the  mother  of  Benjamin,  represented  as  weep- 
ing for  her  children,  seeing  that  Bethlehem  was  in 
Judah  and  not  in  Benjantint  The  reply  is,  Rachel 
died  and  was  buried  near  Bethlehem  (Gen.  xxxv,  19); 
the  border  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  reached  to  her  sep- 
ulchre (1  Sam.  X,  2);  not  only  were  the  children  of 
Bethlehem  slain,  but  also  those  '*in  all  the  coast  there- 
of," thus  including  part  of  Benjamin.  The  spirit  of  the 
departed  Rachel  is  then  represented  as  rising  from  the 
tomb  and  mourning  her  daughtered  childieiu  2.  But 
why  was  the  voice  of  lamentation  heaifl  in  Ramah, 
neariy  ten  miles  distant?  The  answer  is  now  easy. 
So  deep  was  the  impression  made  by  the  cruel  maa- 
sacre,  that  the  cry  of  distress  went  through  the  whole 
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land  of  BenJamiDy  reaching  to  the  capital  of  the  tribe. 
^Kitto. 

R&ma  IB,  in  Hindii  mythology,  the  name  common 
to  three  incarnations  of  Vishnu,  of  Parasurftma,  BAma- 
chandra,  and  Balar&ma.    See  Visiuiu. 

Ramadan,  the  ninth  month  in  the  Mohammedan 
year.  In  it  Mohammed  received  hb  first  revelation, 
and  every  believer  is  therefore  enjoined  to  keep  a  strict 
fast  throughout  its  entire  course,  from  the  dawn — when 
a  white  thread  can  be  distingubhed  from  a  black  thread 
— to  sunset.  Eating,  drinking,  smoking,  bathing,  smell- 
ing perfumes,  and  other  bodily  enjoyments,  even  swal- 
lowing one's  spittle,  are  strictly  prohibited  during  that 
period.  Even  when  obliged  to  take  medicine,  the  Mos- 
lem must  make  some  kind  of  amends  for  it,  such  as 
spending  a  certain  sum  of  money  upon  the  poor.  Dur- 
ing the  night,  however,  the  most  necessary  wants  may 
be  satisfied — ^a  permission  which,  practically,  is  inter- 
preted by  a  profuse  indulgence  in  all  sorts  of  enjoy- 
ments. The  fast  of  Ramad&n,  now  much  less  observed 
than  in  former  times,  is  sometimes  a  very  severe  afflic- 
tion upon  the  orthodox,  particularly  when  the  month — 
the  year  being  lunar — happens  to  fall  in*  the  long  and 
hot  days  of  midsummer.  The  sick,  travellers,  and  sol- 
diers in  time  of  war,  are  temporarily  released  from  this 
duty,  but  they  have  to  fast  an  equal  number  of  days  at 
a  subsequent  period,  when  this  impediment  is  removed. 
Nurses,  pregnant  women,  and  those  to  whom  it  might 
prove  really  injurious,  are  expressly  exempt  from  fast- 
ing. We  may  add  that  acconling  to  some  traditions 
(^-Beid&wi),  not  only  Mohammed,  but  also  Abraham, 
Moses,  and  Jesus  received  their  respective  revelations 
during  thb  month.  The  principal  passsges  treating 
of  the  fast  of  Ramadan  are  found  in  the  second  Surah 
of  the  Koran,  called  "  The  Cow.'' — Chambers' 9  Encyclop* 
8.  V.     See  Wellsted,  CUy  of  the  Calipht,  li,  245. 

Ra'mah  (Heb.  Ramah%  n^'n)  signifies  a  height,  or 
a  high  places  from  the  root  fi^ll,  to  be  high ;  and  thus  it 
is  used  in  Ezek.  xvi,  24.  Very  many  of  the  ancient 
cities  and  villages  of  Palestine  were  built  on  the  tops 
of  hills,  so  as  to  be  more  secure ,  and  hence,  as  was  nat- 
ural, such  of  them  as  were  especially  conspicuous  were 
called  by  way  of  distinction  H^^Jl  (with  the  article), 
the  Height ;  and  this  in  the  course  of  time  came  to  be 
used  as  a  proper  name.  We  find  no  less  than  five 
Ramahs  mentioned  in  Scripture  by  this  simple  name, 
besides  several  compounds,  and  in  modem  Palestine 
the  equivalent  Arabic  name  is  of  very  frequent  occur- 
rence. With  regard  to  most  of  them  the  traveller  can 
still  see  how  appropriate  the  appellation  was.  In  the 
A.  V.  we  have  various  forms  of  the  word — Ramdth 
(py^)i  ^bc  ttatu$  cotutrudu*  (Josh,  xiii,  26),  Ramdth 
(ni«n  and  nb^),  the  plural  (Josh,  xxi,  36;  1  Sam. 
XXX,  27);  and  Ramathdim  (D'^r^'p),  a  dual  form  (1 
Sam.  i,  1).  Remeth  (p'O'^)  appears  to  be  only  another 
form  of  the  same  word.  In  later  Hebrew,  ramtha  is  a 
recognised  word  for  a  hill,  and  as  such  is  employed  in 
the  Jewish  versions  of  the  Pentateuch  for  the  rendering 
of  Pisgah.  See  also  ARiMATUiSA.  (In  the  following 
account  we  hirgely  follow  that  in  Kitto's  Cydopadia, 
with  important  additions  from  other  sources.) 

1.  Ramah  op  Bxnjamik  (Sept.'Pa^d  and  'Apafidf 
v.  r.  'lafii,  'PafAfAOf  'Pafifiav,  Bafcd ,  Vulg.  Rama),  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Scripture.  Joshua,  in  enumer- 
ating the  towns  of  Benjamin,  groups  Ramah  between 
Gibeon  and  Beeroth  (xviii,  25).  This  position  suits  the 
present  Ram-AlUhi  but  the  considerations  named  in 
the  text  make  it  very  difficult  to  identify  any  other  site 
with  it  than  er-Rftra.  It  is  probably  this  place  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  story  of  Deborah, ''She  dwelt  under 
the  palm-tree  of  Deborah,  between  Ramah  and  Bethel 
in  Mount  Ephraim"  (Judg.  iv,  5).  The  Targum  on  this 
passage  substitutes  for  the  Palm  of  Deborah,  Ataroth- 
Deborah,  no  doubt  referring  to  the  town  of  Ataroth. 


This  has  everything  in  its  favor,  since  'At4ra  is  still 
found  on  the  left  hand  of  the  north  road,  \'eiy  nearly 
midway  between  er-IUm  and.Beitin.  Its  position  is 
clearly  indicated  in  the  distressing  narrative  of  the 
Levite  recorded  in  Judges  xix.  He  left  Bethlehem  for 
his  home  in  Mount  Ephraim  in  the  afternoon.  Passing 
Jerusalem,  he  journeyed  northward,  and,  crossing  the 
ridge,  came  in  sight  of  Gibeah  and  Ramah,  each  stand- 
ing on  the  top  of  its  hill;  and  he  said  to  his  servant, 
'*  Come  and  let  us  draw  near  to  one  of  these  places  to 
lodge  all  night,  in  Gibeah  or  in  Ramah"*  (ver.  18).  The 
towns  were  near  the  road  on  the  right,  and  about  two 
miles  apart.  The  position  of  these  two  ancient  towns 
explains  another  statement  of  Scripture.  It  is  said  of 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xxii,  6)  that  "  he  abode  in  Gibeah  under 
a  tree  in  Ramah."  The  meaning  appears  to  be  that 
the  site  of  his  standing  camp  was  in  some  command- 
ing spot  on  the  borders  of  the  two  territories  of  Gibeah 
and  Ramah.  When  Israel  was  divided,  Ramah  lay  be- 
tween the  rival  kingdoms,  and  appears  to  have  been 
destroyed  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolt;  for  we  read 
that  "  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  went  up  against  Judah, 
and  buiit  Ramah"  (1  Kings  xv,  17).  It  was  a  strong 
position,  and  commanded  the  great  road  from  the  north 
to  Jerusalem.  The  king  of  Judah  was  alarmed  at  the 
erection  of  a  fortress  in  such  close  proximity  to  his  cap- 
ital, and  he  stopped  the  work  by  bribing  the  Syrians  to 
invade  northern  Palestine  (vers.  18-21),  and  then  carried 
off  all  the  building  materials  (ver.  22).  There  is  a  precise 
specification  of  its  position  in  the  catalogue  of  the  places 
north  of  Jerusalem  which  arc  enumerated  by  Isaiah  as 
disturbed  by  the  gradual  approach  of  the  king  of  As- 
syria (Isa.  X,  28-32).  At  Michmash  he  crosses  the 
ravine ;  and  then  successively  dislodges  or  alarms  (xeba, 
Ramah,  and  Gibeah  of  Saul  12ach  of  these  may  be 
recognised  with  almost  absolute  certainty  at  the  present 
day.  Geba  is  Jcba,  on  the  south  brink  of  the  great 
valley ;  and  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  it,  directly  be- 
tween it  and  the  main  road  to  the  city,  is  er-Riim,  on 
the  elnvation  which  its  ancient  name  implies.  Ramah 
was  intimately  connected  with  one  of  the  saddest  epochs 
of  Jewish  historv.  The  full  storv  is  not  told,  but  the 
outline  is  sketched  in  the  words  of  Jeremiah.  In  the 
final  invasion  of  Judiea  by  the  Babylonians,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar established  his  headquarters  on  the  plain  of 
Haraath,  at  Riblah  (Jcr.  xxxix,  5).  Thence  he  sent 
his  generals,  who  captured  Jerusalem.  The  principal 
inhabitants  who  escaped  the  sword  were  seized,  bound, 
and  placed  under  a  guard  at  Ramah,  while  the  con- 
querors were  employed  in  pillaging  and  burning  the 
temple  and  palace,  and  levelling  the  ramparts.  Among 
the  captives  was  Jeremiah  himself  (xl,  1,5,  with  xxxix, 
8-12).  Perhaps  there  was  also  a  slaughter  of  such  of 
the  captives  as,  from  age,  weakness,  or  poverty,  were 
not  worth  the  long  tranS{iort  across  the  desert  to  Baby- 
lon. There,  in  that  heart-rending  scene  of  captives  in 
chains  wailing  over  slaughtered  kindred  and  desolated 
sanctuaries,  was  fulfilled  the  first  phase  of  the  prophecy 
uttered  only  a  few  years  before :  "A  voice  was  heard  in 
Ramah,  lamentation  and  bitter  weeping :  Rachel  weep- 
ing for  her  children,  refused  to  be  comforted  for  her 
children  because  they  were  not"  (Jcr.  xxxi,  16).  Tliat 
mourning  was  typical  of  another  which  took  place  six 
centuries  later,  when  the  infants  of  Bethlehem  were 
murdered,  and  the  second  phase  of  the  prophecy  was 
fulfilled  (Matt,  ii,  17).  As  Ramah  was  in  Benjamin, 
the  prophet  introduces  Rachel,  the  mother  of  that  tribe, 
bewailing  the  captix-ity  of  her  descendants.  See  Rama. 
Ramali  was  rebuilt  and  reoccnpied  by  the  descend- 
ants of  its  old  inhabitants  after  the  captivity  (Ezra  ii, 
26 ;  Neh.  vii,  30).  The  Ramah  in  Neh.  xi,  38  b  thought 
by  some  to  occupy  a  different  posiuon  in  the  list,  and 
may  be  a  dbtinct  place  situated  farther  west,  nearer  the 
plain.  (This,  and  Jer.  xxxi,  15,  are  the  only  passages 
in  which  the  name  appears  without  the  article.)  The 
Sept.  finds  an  allusion  to  Ramah  in  Zech.  xiv,  10,  where 
it  renders  the  words  which  are  translated  in  the  A.  V- 
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"and  aball  be  lifted  op  (TreMl),  and  inhabited  in  lier 
place,"  by  "  Ramah  shall  remain  npon  her  place.**  Ac- 
cording to  JosephuB  (who  calls  it  *Fana^wv)t  it  iras 
forty  stadia  distant  from  Jerusalem  (^ArU,  viii,  12,  8); 
and  Ensebius  and  Jerome  place  it  in  the  sixth  mile 
north  of  the  holy  city  {Onomatt,  s.  ▼.  *'  Rama ;"  bat  In 
hb  commentary  on  Hoe.  v,  8,  Jerome  says  in  uptimo 
kipide) ;  and  the  latter  states  that  in  his  day  it  was  a 
small  village  (ad  Sophoniam,  i,  15). 

Modem  travellers  are  right  in  idenUfying  Bamah  of 
Benjamin  with  the  village  of  er-R^m  (Brocardiis,  vii ; 
Robinson,  BiU,  Res,  i,  576);  though  Maundrell  and  a 
few  others  have  located  it  at  Neby  Samwll.  £r-Raro 
is  five  miles  north  of  Jerusalem  and  four  south  of 
Bethel.  The  site  of  Gibeah  of  Saul  lies  two  miles 
southward,  and  Geba  about  the  same  distance  eastward. 
Rdm  b  a  small,  miserable  village;  but  in  the  walls  and 
foundations  of  the  houses  arc  many  large  hewn  stones, 
and  in  the  lanes  and  fields  broken  columns  and  other 
remains  of  the  ancient  capital.  The  situation  is  com- 
manding, on  the  top  of  a  conical  hill,  half  a  mile  east 
of  the  great  northern  road,  and  overlooking  the  broad 
summit  of  the  ridge;  the  easteni  view  is  intercepted 
by  bare  ridges  and  hill-tops.  The  whole  country  round 
Ramah  has  an  aspect  of  stem  and  even  painful  desola- 
tion; but  this  is  almost  foigotten  in  the  great  events 
which  the  surrounding  heights  and  ruins  recall  to 
memory.  On  the  identity  of  this  Ramah  with  that  of 
Samuet  see  Rahathaim-zophim. 

2.  Rlavah  of  Asher  (Sept,'Pa/f<i;  Tulg.  /Tbnna), 
a  town  mentioned  only  in  Josh,  six,  29,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  boundaries  of  Asher.  It  would  appear  to 
have  been  situated  near  the  sea-coast,  and  not  far  fh>m 
Tyre,  towards  the  north  or  north-cast.  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  mention  this  place,  but  in  such  a  way  as  shows 
they  knew  nothing  of  it  further  than  what  is  stated  by 
Joshua.  In  the  Vulgate  Jerome  calls  it  Hcrmaj  making 
the  Hebrew  article  PI  a  part  of  the  word;  this,  however, 
is  plainly  an  error  {Onomast,  s.  v.  "Rama;**  and  note 
by  Bonfr^re).  Robinson  visited  a  village  called  Ramek, 
utoated  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  mountain-range, 
about  seventeen  miles  south-east  of  Trre.  It  "  stands 
upon  an  isolated  hill  in  the  midst  of  a  basin  with  green 
fields,  surrounded  by  higher  hills."  In  the  rocks  are 
numerous  ancient  sarcophagi,  and  the  village  itself  has 
some  remains  of  antiquity.  He  says  "  there  is  no  room 
for  question  but  that  this  village  repreaenta  the  ancient 
Ramah  of  Asher"  {BM,  Jie$,  iii,  64).  Its  position,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  so  high  an  au- 
thority, docs  not  at  all  correspond  with  the  notice  in 
Scripture  i  and  the  name  liamah  was  too  common  to 
indicate  identity  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Another 
Rameh  has  been  discovered  on  a  little  tell,  two  miles 
south-east  of  modem  Tyre,  and  about  one  mile  north- 
east of  Ras-el-Ain,  the  site  of  ancient  Tyre  (Van  de 
Velde,  Map  and  Memoir f  p.  342).  In  position  this  vil- 
lage answers  in  all  respects  to  the  Ramah  of  Asher. 

3.  Ramah  of  Gilrai>  (2  Kings  viii,  29;  2  Chron. 
xxii,  6),  identical  with  Ramoth-GUead  (q.  v.). 

4.  Rahah  of  Kapiitali  (Scpt.'Apa^X  v.  r.*Pa/ia; 
Vulg.  Arama)f  one  of  the  strong  cities  of  the  tribe, 
mentioned  only  in  Josh,  xix,  36,  and  situated  apparently 
to  the  south  of  Haror,  between  that  city  and  the  Sea 
of  Galilee.  Reland  seems  inclined  to  identify  it  with 
the  Ramah  of  Asher;  but  they  are  evidently  distinct 
cities,  as  indicated  both  by  ancient  geographers  and  the 
sacred  writer  (^Paktst,  p.  968).  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
record  the  name,  though  they  appear  to  have  known 
nothing  of  the  place  {Onomatt,  s.  v.  *^  Rama").  Bdh' 
JHmah  {t^iQ*^*^  ^*^3)i  •  P^ce  in  Galilee  on  a  mountain, 
and  famous  for  iu  wine,  according  to  the  Talmud 
(Menachothj  viii,  6),  is  thought  by  Schwarz  {Palest, 
p.  178)  to  be  the  Ramah  of  Naphtali.  About  six  miles 
west  by  south  of  Safed,  on  the  leading  road  to  Akka,  is 
a  large  modem  village  called  Ramdu  It  stands  on  the 
declivity  of  the  mountain,  surrounded  by  oUve-gMvea, 


and  overlooking  a  fertile  plain.  It  contains  no 
traces  of  antiquity;  but  the  name  and  the  aUaatkn 
render  it  highly  probable  that  it  occupies  the  site  of 
Ramah  of  Naphtali.  It  was  visited  by  Schnltz  in  1847 
(Ritter,  Pal  und  Syr*  iii,  772),  and  by  Robinson  in  1852 
{Bih,  Res,  iii,  79).  See  also  Hackett,  lUlu^r.  of  Scr^, 
p.  240 ;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i,  515.    See  Rasia- 

TinTE. 

5.  Ramah  of  Samucl,  the  birthplace  and  home 
of  that  prophet  (1  Sara,  i,  19;  ii,  11,  etc.),  and  the  dty 
elsewhere  called  Ramathaim-zophim. 

6.  Ramah  of  thk  South.    See  Rasiath-xegeb. 

7.  A  place  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  towns  re- 
inhabited  by  the  Benjamltes  after  their  return  from  the 
captivity  (Neh.  xi,  88).  It  may  be  the  Ramah  of  Benja- 
min (above.  No.  1),  or  the  Ramah  of  Samuel,  but  ita  po- 
sition in  the  list  (remote  from  Geba,  Michmash,  Bethel, 
ver.  81 ;  oomp.  Ezra  ii,  26, 28)  seems  to  remove  it  farther 
west,  to  the  neighborhood  of  Lod,  Hadid,  and  Ono.  There 
is  no  further  notice  in  the  Bible  of  a  Ramah  in  this  di- 
rection; but  Eusebius  and  Jerome  allude  to  one,  though 
they  may  be  at  fault  in  identifying  it  with  Ramathaim 
and  Arimathsa  (Onomiuf.  s.  v.  **  Armatha  Sophim :"  and 
the  remarks  of  Robinson,  BibL  Ret,  ii,  289).  The  situa- 
tion of  the  modem  Ramlek  agrees  very  well  with  this, 
a  town  too  important  and  too  well  placed  not-  to  have 
existed  in  the  ancient  times.  The  consideration  that 
Ramleh  signifies  '^sand,"  and  Ramah  ^'a  height,"  is  not 
a  valid  argument  against  the  one  being  the  legitimate 
successor  of  the  other,  if  so,  half  the  identifications  of 
modem  travellers  must  be  reversed.  Beit-dr  can  no 
longer  be  the  representative  of  fieth-honm,  because  «r 
means  ''eye,"  while  horon  means  "caves;"  nor  Beit- 
lahm,  of  Bethlehem,  because  Mm  is  *'fiesh,"and  lehem 
*^  bread ;"  nor  el-Aal,  of  Elealeh,  because  W  is  in  Arabic 
the  article,  and  in  Hebrew  the  name  of  God.  In  these 
cases  the  tendency  of  language  is  to  retain  the  sound 
at  the  expense  of  the  meaning. — ^Smith. 

8.  Ramah  ukab  Hcbbon,  called  Er^Rameky  or  i2a- 
met  el'Khalil—EAmah  of  Hebron,  or  Ramah  of  the 
Friend,  i.  e.  Ramah  of  Abraham,  or  the  High-place  of 
Abraham  the  Friend  of  God.  It  lies  about  two  miles 
north  of  Hebron,  a  little  to  the  right  or  east  of  the 
road  from  Hebron  to  Jemsalem,  on  an  eminence,  the 
top  and  southern  slope  of  which  are  covered  with  an- 
cient foundations,  the  principal  of  which  are  those  of  a 
large  building,  apparently  a  Christian  chnreh.  The 
ruins  are  described  by  Wolcott  {BibUotM,  Sae^  i,  45), 
and  by  Dr.  Wilson  (Lands  of  ike  Bible,  i,  882).  The 
top  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Mediterranean  tfaroogh 
a  gap  in  the  mountains  towards  the  north-west.  This 
Ramah  the  Jews  call  the  ^  House  of  Abraham,"  where, 
they  say,  Abraham  lived  when  he  dwelt  at  Mamre. 
But  the  **plain  of  Mamre,"  with  the  great  Sindian,  or 
evergreen  oak  in  the  middle  of  it  (if  not  the  same,  the 
offspring,  most  probably,  of  the  tree),  under  which  Abra- 
ham entertained  the  angels,  would  seem  to  have  an- 
ciently lain  to  the  west  of  Hebron,  as  Machpelah,  which 
is  at  Hebron,  is  said  to  be  be/ore,  i.  e.  to  the  east  of, 
Mamre.  It  is  very  possible,  however,  that  Abraham 
may  have  had  his  habitation  or  tent  at  Ramah  for  a 
part  of  the  time  he  was  at  Mamre  or  near  Hebron,  or, 
which  is  still  more  probable,  the  altar  which  he  erect- 
ed (Gen.  xiii,  18),  his  high-place,  or  place  of  wonhip, 
may  have  been  at  er-Rameh,  or  Ramet  d-Khalil,  *^the 
high-place  of  the  Friend,"  i.  e.  of  Abraham  the  friend 
of  God,  while  he  dwelt  or  had  hb  tent  in  the  plain  of 
Mamre. 

Some  suppose  that  thb  Ramah  may  be  the  Ramah 
of  Samuel  and  the  place  where  Said  was  anointed. 
Woloott  and  Van  de  Velde  contend  for  this.  But  this 
place  is  far  too  distant  from  RacheKs  tomb  to  admit  of 
the  supposition,  not  to  speak  of  other  Hisuperable  diffi- 
culties. The  place  where  Samuel  was  when  he  anoint- 
ed Saul  was  evidently  near  or  not  far  from  RachePs 
tomb  (1  Sam.  x,  1-11).  It  is  much  more  probable  that 
Bethlehem,  or  the  high-place  at  or  near  Bethlehem, 
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was  the  place  when  Sanmel  anointed  Saul.  The  name 
of  Ramet  el-Khalll  implies  that  that  place  had  to  do 
with  Abraham  the  friend  of  God,  and  noft  with  Sam- 
ueL — Fairbatni. 

Ramanandia,  a  Hiodft  sect  which  addressed  its 
devotions  particnlarly  to  Ramachandra,  and  the  divine 
manifestations  connected  with  Vishnu  in  that  incarna- 
tion. The  originator  of  this  sect  was  Ramdnand,  who 
is  calcnlated  by  Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson  to  have  flooKsh- 
ed  in  the  end  of  the  14th  or  beginning  of  the  15th 
century.  He  resided  at  Benares,  where  a  fnat%  or 
monastery,  of  hb  followers  is  said  to  have  formerly  ex- 
isted, but  to  have  been  destroyed  by  some  of  the  BIus- 
sulman  princes.  The  Ramanandis  reverence  all  the 
incarnations  of  Tishnu,  but  they  maintain  the  superi- 
ority of  Rdma  in  the  present  age  or  Kali-Yvffj  though 
they  vary  considerably  as  to  the  exclusive  or  collective 
worship  of  the  male  and  female  members  of  this  incar- 
nation. The  ascetic  and  mendicant  followers  of  Raraa- 
nand  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  sectaries  in  Gan- 
getic  India.  In  Bengal  they  are  comparatively  few; 
beyond  this  province,  as  far  as  to  Allahabad,  they  are 
probably  the  most  numerous,  though  they  yield  in  in- 
fluence and  wealth  to  the  Saiva  branches.  From  this 
point  they  are  so  abundant  as  almost  to  engross  the 
whole  of  the  country  along  the  Ganges  and  Jumna. 
In  the  district  of  Agra  they  constitute  seven  tenths  of 
the  ascetic  population.  The  numerous  votaries  of  the 
Ramanandis  belong  chiefly  to  the  poorer  classes,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Rajputs  and  military  Brahmin^ — 
Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  s.  v. 

Ra'mathita  (Heb.  RamatkV,  ^P.^^,  an  inhabitant 

of  Ramak ;  Sept.  o  Pa/ia^a7oc)«  An  epithet  of  the 
Shimei  (q.  v.)  who  was  over  the  vineyards  of  king  Da- 
vid (I  Chron.  xxvii,  27).  The  name  implies  that  he 
was  native  of  a  place  ci^ed  Ramah,  but  of  the  various 
Ramahs  mentioned  none  is  said  to  have  been  remarlca- 
ble  for  vines:  nor  is  there  any  tradition  or  other  clue  by 
which  the  particular  Ramah  to  which  thia  worthy  be- 
longed can  be  identified.    See  Ramah. 

Ra^math-lelll  (Heb.  Hamath' Lechi\  ^  rno^, 
craggy  heiglU  [see  below];  Sept. 'Ava/pc^ic  fficryovoc; 
Vulg.  RaniathUchif  quod  interpretaiur  eUvaiio  maxUlcB), 
The  origin  of  this  name,  which  occurs*  only  in  Judg. 
XV,  17,  forms  one  of  the  most  romantic  episodes  in 
Scripture  history'.  Samson,  having  been  bound  with 
two  new  cords,  was  given  up  to  the  Philistines  at  a 
place  called  Lehi,  a  name  which  signifies  '^Jawbone." 
When  the  enemy  attacked  him,  he  burst  his  bonds, 
seized  the  jawbone  {leht)  of  an  ass  that  lay  upon  the 
ground,  and  with  this  odd  weapon  slew  a  thousand  of 
them.  Then  he  threw  away  the  jawbone,  and,  as  a 
memorial  of  the  event,  and  by  a  characteristic  play 
upon  the  old  name,  he  called  the  place  Ramath-Mti — 
that  is,  the  lifting  (or  wielding?)  of  the  jawbone;  and 
so  it  is  interpreted  in  the  Vulgate  and  in  the  Sept. 
See  Samson.  But  Gesenius  has  pointed  out  (^Thetaur, 
p.  752  a)  that  to  be  consistent  with  this  the  vowel- 
points  should  be  altered,  and  the  words  become  H^"^ 
*«nb ;  and  that  as  they  at  present  stand  they  are  ex- 
actly parallel  to  Ramath-mizpeh  and  Ramath-negeb, 
and  mean  the  "height  of  Lechi.**  If  we  met  with  a 
similar  account  in  ordinary  history,  we  should  say  that 
the  name  had  already  been  Ramath-lehi,  and  that  the 
writer  of  the  narrative,  with  that  fondness  for  parono- 
masia which  distinguishes  these  ancient  records,  had 
indulged  himself  in  connecting  the  name  with  a  possi- 
ble exclamation  of  his  hero.  But  the  fact  of  the  posi- 
tive statement  in  this  case  may  make  us  hesitate  in 
coming  to  such  a  conclusion  in  less  authoritative  rec- 
ords.   For  the  topography  of  the  place,  see  Lehi. 

Ra'math-mix'peh  (Heb.  Ramath'  ham^MitM* 
j^A',  MQ^Bh  ty^*y^  high'plaee  of  the  watch-tower; 
SepL  'Apafibt^  card  r^  Mao'tfi}^  v.  r.  'Pa/iufb  card 


Tt^y  Maff^ ;  Vulg.  Hamath  Matphe),  In  defining 
the  boundaries  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  Joshua  states  that 
Moses  gave  them  inheritance  .  . . :  **from  Heshbon 
unto  Ramath-mizpeh,  and  Betonim**  (Josh,  xiii,  26). 
This  place  is  nowhere  dso  mentioned;  and  it  appears 
to  have  constituted  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  north- 
em  border  of  the  tribe,  which  ran  from  the  banks  of  the 
Jabbok,  in  the  parallel  of  Jeraab,  to  the  southern  end  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee.  It  was  in  thia  r^on  Jacob  and 
Laban  had  their  remarlcable  interriew  and  entered  into 
the  covenant.  The  place  where  they  vowed  to  each 
other  was  marked  by  a  heap  of  stones,  and  called  both 
GaUed  and  Miipah  (Gen.  xxxi,  48,  49).  This  would 
seem  to  suggest  the  identity  of  the  Micpah  of  Jacob 
and  Ramath-Miapeh.  See  Gad;  Jkoar-Sahadutha. 
There  was  a  Mizpeh  in  Gilead,  on  the  north-east  border 
of  Gad,  and  close  to  the  territory  of  the  Ammonites. 
In  later  times  the  latter  became  the  great  gathering- 
pkoe  of  Israel  east  of  the  Jordan.  See  Ramotii- 
GiLRAD.  It  apparently  was  the  same  as  Ramath-mia- 
peh.  In  the  books  of  Maccabees  it  probably  appears 
in  the  garb  c(  Matpha  (i  Blacc.  v,  85),  bnt  no  informal 
tion  is  afforded  us  in  either  Old  Test,  or  Apocrypha 
aa  to  its  position.  The  lists  of  places  in  the  districts 
north  of  e»>S«lt,  collected  by  Dr.  Eli  Smith,  and  given 
by  Dr.  Robinson  {BM,  Ret,  1st  ed.  App.  to  vol.  iii),  con- 
tain several  names  which  may  retain  a  trace  of  Ramath, 
\\z,RMmttmn  (167  h\  Rximun  (166  <i),  Rumruma{\^  a); 
but  the  situation  of  these  places  is  not  accurately 
known. 

Ra'math-ne'geb,  or  Rasiath  op  tiik  South 
(Heb.  Ramaih'  Ne'geb,  SM  M*; ;  Sept.  Ba/it^  xard 
Xi/3a,  V.  u  'lafu^  Kara  Xi/3a ;  Vulg.  Ramath  contra 
auslraUm  plagam),  a  place  apparently  on  the  extreme 
southern  border  of  Simeon.  In  this  form  it  is  only 
mentioned  in  Josh,  xix,  8;  and,  from  the  peculiarity  of 
the  construction,  there  being  no  copulative,  it  would 
seem  to  be  only  another  name  for  Baalath-beer,  as 
suggested  by  Reland  {Paiagt,  p.  964),  and  interpreted  by 
Keil  (ad  loc) ;  yet  the  Sept.  makes  the  places  distinct. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Negeb  is  manifestly  the  name  of  a 
district,  and  not  a  general  term,  signifying  '*  south." 
See  XEOEn.  Ramah  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
Juclah  (comp.  Josh,  xv,  21-32),  nor  in  that  of  Simeon 
in  1  Chron.  iv,  28-33 ;  nor  is  it  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
and  Jerome.  Van  de  Vclde  {Jfemoir,  p.  342)  takes  it 
as  identical  with  Ramath-lehi,  which  he  finds  at  Tell 
el-Lekiyeh ;  but  this  appears  to  be  so  far  south  as  to  be 
out  of  the  circle  of  Samson^s  adventures,  and,  at  any 
rate,  must  wait  for  further  evidence. 

In  1  Sam.  xxx,  27,  Socth  Ramoth  (SMTlilS*^,  in 
the  plural ;  Sept.  *Pafid  vorov,  v.  r.  'Pajid^  vorov ; 
Vulg.  Ramoth  ad  meridiem)  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  cities  to  which  David  sent  portions  of  the  spoils 
of  the  Amalekites.  Doubtless,  it  is  the  same  place 
called  by  Joshua  Ramath-negeb.  The  name  should 
be  written  Ramoth-negeb*  The  site  is  unknown,  and 
the  region  where  it  atood  is,  in  a  great  measure,  unex- 
plored. 

Ramatha'im-xo'phim  (Heb.  with  the  art. 
ha-Ramathu'ifim  T$ophim\  D^&ix  D^r^'^n,  the  two 
heighte,  watchers;  Sept.  'Apfia^aifi  £c^rr,  v.  r.  'Ap/trr- 
daJfi  ^wi^fif  making  the  art.  n  part  of  the  word; 
Vulg.  Ramathttim  Sophim)^  the  birthplace  of  the  proph- 
et Samuel  (1  Sam.  i,  19),  his  own  permanent  and  ofll- 
cial  residence  (vii,  17 ;  viii,  4),  and  the  place  of  his  sep- 
ulture (xxv,  1).  It  was  in  Mount  Ephraim  (i,  1).  It 
had  apparently  attached  to  it  a  place  called  Naioth,  at 
which  the  '^company"  (or  ** school,"  as  it  is  called  in 
modem  times)  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  was  main- 
tained (xix,  18,  et& ;  xx,  1) ;  and  it  had  also  in  its 
neighborhood  (probably  between  it  and  Gibeah  of  Saul) 
a  great  well,  known  as  the  well  of  Has-Sechn  (xjx,  22). 
See  Sbchu.  This  is  all  we  know  of  it  with  any  degree 
of  certainty. 
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Bamathaim,  if  interpreted  as  a  Hebrew  word,  is  dual 
— "  the  doable  eminence."  This  may  point  to  a  pecu- 
liarity in  the  shape  or  nature  of  the  place,  or  may  be 
an  instance  of  the  tendency,  familiar  to  all  students, 
which  exists  in  language  to  force  an  archaic  or  foreign 
name  into  an  intelligible  form.  It  is  given  in  its  com- 
plete shape  in  the  Hebrew  text  and  A.  V.  but  once  (1 
Sam.  i,  1).  Elsewhere  (1, 19 ;  ii,  11 ;  vii,  17 ;  viii,  4 ;  xy, 
84;  xvi,  13 ;  xix,  18, 19, 22,  23 ;  xx,  1 ;  xxr,  1 ;  xxvui, 
8)  it  occurs  in  the  shorter  form  of  Ramah  (q.  v.).  The 
Sept.,  however  (in  both  MSS.),  gives  it  throughout  as 
Armathaim,  and  inserts  it  in  i,  3  after  the  words  "  his 
dty,*'  where  it  is  wanting  in  the  Hebrew  and  A.  V. 
Gesenius  questions  the  identity  of  Raqaathaim-zophim 
and  Ramah  (Thesaurus,  p.  1275) ;  but  a  comparison  of 
1  Sam.  i,  1  with  ver.  19  shows  without  doubt  that  the 
same  place  is  referred  to.  It  is  implied  by  Josephus, 
and  affirmed  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  in  the  Onomas- 
ticon  (**Armathem  Seipha**);  nor  would  it  ever  have 
been  questioned  had  there  not  been  other  Ramahs  men- 
tioned in  the  sacred  history.  Of  the  force  of  ^  Zophim** 
no  feasible  explanation  has  been  given.  It  was  an  an- 
cient name  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (Numb.xxiii,  14),  and 
there,  as  here,  was  attached  to  an  eminence.  In  the 
Targum  of  Jonathan,  Ramathaim-zophim  b  rendered 
^'  Ramatha  of  the  scholars  of  the  prophets ;"  but  this  is 
evidently  a  late  interpretation,  arrived  at  by  reganiing 
the  prophets  as  watchmen  (the  root  otzophimj  sJso  that 
of  tnizpehf  having  the  force  of  looking  out  afar),  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  at  Naioth  in  Ramah  there  was  a 
school  of  prophets.  The  most  natural  explanation  ap- 
pears to  be  that  Zuph,  one  of  SamueFs  ancestors,  had 
migrated  from  his  home  in  Ephratah  (1  Sam.  i,  1 ;  1 
Chron.  vi,35),  and  settled  in  a  district  to  which  he  gave 
bis  own  name,  and  which  was  afterwards  called  the  land 
of  Zuph  (1  Sam.  ix,  5).  Raronh,  or  Ramathaim,  was 
the  chief  town  of  this  district,  and  was  hence  called 
Ramathaim-Zo/>Atm,  that  is,  '*  Ramah  of  the  Zuphites** 
(see  Robinson,  Bib.  lies,  ii,  7).     See  Zophul 

The  position  of  Ramathaim-zophim  is  regarded  by 
many  scholars  as  one  of  the  puzzles  of  Biblical  geogra- 
phy. As  the  city  is  one  of  great  interest,  it  may  be 
well  to  give  the  principal  theories  as  to  its  site,  and 
then  to  state  the  data  on  which  alone  the  site  can  be 
determined. 

(1.)  Eusebius  and  Jerome  locate  it  near  Diospolis  or 
Lydda  (Onomast,  s.  v.  *' Armatha  Sophim"),  and  identify 
it  with  the  Arimathasa  of  the  N.  T.  (Matt  xxvii,  57). 
Jerome's  words  arc;  *'Armathem  Seipha:  the  city  of 
Helkana  and  Samuel.  It  lies  near  (n-Xijcriov)  Diospo- 
lis :  thence  came  Joseph,  in  the  Gospels  said  to  be  from 
Arimathna."  Diospolis  is  Lydda,  the  modem  Lndd; 
and  the  reference  is,  no  doubt,  to  Ramleh,  the  well- 
known  modem  town,  two  miles  from  Lndd.  Jerome 
agrees  with  Eusebius  in  his  translation  of  this  passage; 
but  in  the  Epiiaphium  Paula  (Epist.  cviii)  he  connects 
Ramleh  with  Arimathna  only,  and  places  it  haudpro^ 
ad  a  LyddSL  This  last  identification  may  be  correct; 
for  the  Sept.  'ApfAo^aip  seems  to  be  the  same  name  as 
the  New-Test.  'Apifca^aia,  and  represents  the  Hebrew 
&*^ni3")!l,  with  the  article.  There  is  no  doubt  there 
was  a  city  called  Armatha  or  Ramathem  on  the  plain 
near  Lydda  at  an  early  period ;  and  its  modem  repre- 
sentative may  be  Ramleh,  as  suggested  by  Reland  and 
others  (Reland,  Palasst,  p.  560,  959 ;  see,  however,  Rob- 
inson, Bib,  Res,  ii,  238).  But  Ramah  of  Samuel  could 
not  have  been  so  far  distant  from  Gibeah  of  Saul;  and 
there  is  a  fatal  obstacle  to  this  identification  in  the  fact 
that  Ramleh  ("  the  sandy")  lies  on  the  open  face  of  the 
maritime  plain,  and  cannot  in  any  sense  be  said  to 
be  in  Mount  Ephraim  or  any  other  mountain  district. 
Eusebius  posably  refers  to  another  Ramah  named  in 
Neh.xi,33. 

(2.)  Some  would  identify  this  city  with  Ramah  of 
Benjamin  (Gesenius,  Thesaur,  p.  1275;  Winer,  Real- 
Wurterb,  s.  v. "  Rama") ;  but  this  Ramah  seems  too  dose 


to  Saul's  residence  at  Gibeah  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
the  sacred  nairative  in  1  Sam.  xix,  18.   (Yet  see  below.) 

(3.)  Robinson  has  suggested  that  the  site  of  Ramah 
may  be  that  now  occupied  by  the  village  of  Soba,  which 
stands  on  a  lofty  and  conspicuous  hill -top,  about  six 
miles  west  of  Jerusalem.  Soba,  he  thinks,  may  be  a 
corruption  of  the  old  name  Zuph,  Its  ele\*ation  would 
answer  well  to  the  designation  Ramah,  It  might  be 
regarded  as  included  in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  or, 
at  least,  as  a  natural  extension  of  them ;  and  a  not  very 
wide  de'tour  would  take  the  traveller  from  Soba  to  Gib- 
eah by  the  tomb  of  liacbel  {Bib,  Res,  ii,  7-9).  The  ar- 
guments are  plausible,  but  not  convincing;  and  it  most 
be  admitted  that  even  Robinson^s  remarkable  geograph- 
ical knowledge  has  failed  to  throw  light  on  the  nte  of 
Ramathaim-zophim. 

(4.)  Wolcott,  seeing  on  the  spot  the  difficulties  at- 
tending Robinson's  theory,  and  finding  a  remarkable 
ruin,  odled  Ramet  el'Khulil,  near  Hebron,  concluded 
that  this  was  the  site  of  Samuel's  city.  A  summarr 
of  his  reasons  is  given  by  Robinson  in  the  BibUeal  Cab- 
inet (xliii,  51 ;  sec  also  Bib,  Res,  iii,  279).  They  are  not 
more  convincing  than  those  advanced  in  favor  of  Soba, 
yet  they  have  been  adopted  and  expanded  by  Van  de 
Veldo  {Xarrat,  ii,  48-54 ;  Memoir^  p.  841).  This  u  also 
supported  by  Stewart  {Tent  and  A'Aon,  p.  247). 

(5.)  Gesenius  thinks  that  Jebel  FureidiSy  or,  as  it  is 
usually  called,  Frank  MoutUain,  the  conspicuous  conical 
hill  three  miles  south-east  of  Bethlehem,  is  the  tme 
site  of  Ramah  {Thesaurus,  p.  1276).  This,  however,  is 
pure  conjecture,  without  any  evidence  to  support  it. 

(6.)  Ewald  is  in  favor  of  the  little  village  of  Ram- 
A  Uah,  a  mile  west  of  Beeroth  {Geschiehtej  ii,  550,  note^ 
It  is  doubtless  situated  in  Mount  Ephraim,  retains  the 
old  name,  and  the  name  A  Hah,  "  God,'*  might  be  an 
indication  of  some  old,  peculiar  sanctity;  but  it  is  open 
to  the  same  objecdons  as  all  others  north  of  Rachel's 
tomb.  Lieut.  Conder  inclines  to  this  position  (Tetd 
Work  in  Palestine,  ii,  IIG),  remarking  that  near  it  is  a 
ruined  village  called  Sueikeh,  perhaps  the  Sechu  of  1 
Sam.  xix,  22. 

(7.)  One  of  the  most  ancient,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
most  plausible,  theories  is  that  which  locates  Ramath- 
aim-zophim at  A>2y  SamwiL  It  is  most  probably  to 
this  place  Procopius  alludes  in  the  statement  that  Jus- 
tinian caused  a  well  and  a  wall  to  be  erected  for  the 
convent  of  St.  Samuel  (De  A^difi:,  Just,  v,  9 ;  comp. 
Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  i,  459).  From  the  7th  century, 
when  Adamnanus  described  Palestine,  and  spoke  of 
"  the  city  of  Samuel,  which  is  called  Ramatha**  (Ear^f 
Travels  [Bohn],  p.  5),  down  through  the  Middle  Ages  to 
the  present  day,  the  name  of  the  prophet  has  been  con- 
nected with  this  spot;  and  the  uniform  tradition  of 
Jews,  Christians,  and  Mohammedans  has  made  it  the 
place  of  his  birth  and  burial  (see  authorities  cited  in 
Robinson,  L  c).  The  Crusaders  built  a  church  over 
the  alleged  tomb,  which,  after  the  fall  of  the  Lstin 
kingdom,  was  converted  into  a  mosque;  and  its  walls 
and  tall  minaret  arc  still  visible  from  afar  (Quaresmins, 
ii.  727 ;  Pococke,  ii,  48).  Neby  SamwU  is  unquestion- 
ably the  site  of  a  very  ancient  city;  its  position  on  the 
summit  of  a  high  conical  hill  would  give  it  a  just  title 
to  the  name  Ramah ;  it  probably  lay  within  the  reg;ion 
termed  the  "Mountains  of  Ephraim;"  and  it  would 
form  an  appropriate  residence  for  the  great  judge  of 
Israel.  It  is  near  this  place  that  the  great  well  of 
Sechu,  to  which  Saul  came  on  his  way  to  Ramah,  now 
called  Samuel's  fountain,  near  Beit  Iska,  or  Beit  Isku,  is 
thought  by  some  to  be  found;  and  near  Neby  Samwll 
is  Beit  Hanlnah,  supposed  to  be  Naioth,  the  College  of 
Prophets,  or  "  the  House  of  Instruction"  of  the  Jewish 
Targum,  which  was  connected  with  Ramah  of  Samuel 
(1  Sam.  xix,  18-24).  See  Naiotii.  Yet  there  are  very 
formidable  objections  to  its  identification  with  Ramath- 
aim-zophim. It  appears  to  be  too  near  Gibeah,  the 
capital  of  Saul's  kingdom,  to  form  a  safe  refuge  for 
David  when  be  fled  from  that  monarch :  it  is  not  an 
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hour's  ride  distant,  and  it  is  in  full  view.  It  has  been 
shown,  besides,  that  Neby  SamwU  is  most  probabJ y  the 
site  of  Mizpah  (q.  r.). 

(8.)  Booar  (Land  of  Promise,  p.  178,  654)  adopts  er- 
Ram,  which  he  places  a  short  distance  north  of  Beth- 
lehem,  east  of  Rachel's  sepulchre.  Eusebius  (Onomaat, 
s.  T.  'Pa(itii)  says  that  **Rama  of  Benjamin"  is  near 
{•wtpO  Bethlehem,  where  the  '^  voice  in  Kama  was 
heard*,"  and  in  our  times  the  name  is  mentioned,  be- 
sides Bonar,  by  Prokesch  and  Salzbacher  (cited  in  Rob- 
inson, Bib.  lies,  ii,  8,  note) ;  but  this  cannot  be  regarded 
as  certain,  and  Stewart  has  pointed  out  that  it  is  too 
close  to  Rachels  monument  to  suit  the  case. 

(9.)  Schwarz  {Palest,  p.  152*158),  surting  from  Gib- 
eah  of  Saul  as  the  home  of  Kish,  fixes  upon  Ramehy 
north  of  Samaria  and  west  of  Sanur,  which  he  supposes 
also  to  be  Ramoth,  or  Jarmuth,  the  L^vitical  city  of  I»> 
sachar.  All  that  is  directly  said  as  to  its  rituation  is 
that  it  was  in  Mount  Ephraim  (1  Sam.  i,  1) ;  and  this 
would  naturally  lead  us  to  seek  it  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Shechem.  But  the  whole  tenor  of  the  narrative  of 
the  public  life  of  Samuel  (in  connection  with  which 
alone  this  Ramah  is  mentioned)  is  so  restricted  to  the 
region  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Gibeah,  the  residence  of  Saul,  that  it  seems  im- 
possible not  to  look  for  Samuel's  city  in  the  same  local- 
ity. It  appears,  from  1  Sam.  vii,  17,  that  his  annual 
functions  as  prophet  and  judge  were  confined  to  the 
narrow  round  of  Bethel,  Gilgal,  and  Micpeb — the  first 
on  the  north  boundary  of  Benjamin;  the  second  near 
Jericho  at  its  eastern  end ;  and  the  third  on  the  ridge 
in  more  modem  times  known  as  Scopus,  overlooking 
Jerusalem,  and  therefore  near  the  southern  confines  of 
Benjamin.  In  the  centre  of  these  was  Gibeah  of  Saul, 
the  royal  residence  during  the  reign  of  the  first  king, 
and  the  centre  of  his  operations.  It  would  be  doing  a 
violence  to  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  history  to  look 
for  Samuel's  residence  outside  these  narrow  limits. 

Those  Scriptural  allusions  which  tend  to  indicate  the 
position  of  Ramathaim-zophim  ate  the  following,  and 
they  are  our  only  trustworthy  guides.  The  statements 
of  Eusebius  and  later  writers  can  have  little  weight ; 
and,  indeed,  it  appears  that  all  knowledge  of  the  city 
was  lost  before  their  time. 

(a.)  In  1  Sam.  i,  1  we  read,  '^  There  was  a  certain 
man  of  Ramathaim-zophim,  of  Mount  Ephraim."  From 
this  it  would  appear,  at  first  sight,  that  Ramathaim  was 
situated  in  the  district  called  Mount  Ephraim.  The 
construction  of  the  Hebrew,  however,  does  not  make 
this  quite  certain.  The  phrase  D^BIS  D^rTSlh— ,13 
D*^*1BK  ^TVQ  might  possibly  mean,  not  that  Ramath- 
aim was  in  Mount  Ephraim  (which  would  be  expressed 
rather  by  "^H^),  but  that  Elkanah  was  in  some  way  of 
Mount  Ephraim  (the  Hebrew  is  ^M^),  though  resid- 
ing in  Ramathaim.  The  statement  of  the  sacred  writ- 
er, therefore,  does  not  form  an  insuperable  objection  to 
a  theory  that  would  locate  Ramathaim  beyond  the 
bounds  of  Mount  Ephraim.  Besides,  the  extent  of  the 
region  called  Mount  Ephraim  is  nowhere  defined.  It 
may  mean  that  section  of  mountain  allotted  to  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  or  it  may  have  extended  so  as  to  in- 
clude part,  or  even  the  whole,  of  Benjamin.  In  the 
mouth  of  an  ancient  Hebrew,  the  expression  would 
mean  that  portion  of  the  mountainous  district  which 
was,  at  the  time  of  speaking,  in  the  possession  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim.  '*  Little  Benjamin"  was  for  so  long 
in  close  alliance  with,  and  dependence  on,  its  more  pow- 
ful  kinsman,  that  nothing  is  more  probable  than  that 
the  name  of  Ephraim  may  have  been  extended  over 
the  mountainous  region  which  was  allotted  to  the 
younger  son  of  Rachel.  Of  this  there  are  not  want- 
ing indications.  The  palm-tree  of  Deborah  was  '*in 
Mount  Ephraim,"  between  Bethel  and  Ramah,  and  is 
identified  with  great  plausibility  by  the  author  of  the 
Targum  on  Judg.  iv,  6  with  Ataroth,  one  of  the  land- 
marks on  the  south  boondary  of  Ephraim,  which  still 
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survives  in  'At&ra,  two  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Ramah 
of  Benjamin  (er-R&m).  Bethel  itself,  though  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  cities  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii,  22), 
was  appropriated  by  Jeroboam  as  one  of  his  idol  sanct- 
uaries, and  is  one  of  the  **  cities  of  Mount  Ephraim" 
which  were  taken  from  him  by  Baasha  and  restored 
by  Asa  (2  Chron.  xiii,  19;  xv,  8).  Jeremiah  (ch.  xxxi) 
connects  Ramah  of  Benjamin  with  Mount  Ephraim 
(ver.  6, 9, 15, 18).  It  could  scarcely  have  embraced  any 
portion  of  Judah,  since  the  two  tribes  were  rivals  for 
sovereignty.  The  allusions  to  Mount  Ephraim  in  1 
Sam.  ix,  4;  Josh.xvii,  15;  Judg.  x vii,  1,  appear  to  con- 
fine the  name  to  the  territorv  of  the  tribe. 

(5.)  Ramah  would  appear  to  have  been  at  some  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  residence  of  Saul  at  Gibe- 
ah. Such,  at  least,  is  the  conclusion  one  would  naturally 
draw  from  the  following  passages:  1  Sam.  xv,  34,  85; 
xix,  18-23.  But  in  neither  of  these  passages  is  it  clear- 
ly asserted  nor  certainly  implied.  In  another  passage 
the  immediate  proximity  of  Gibeah  and  Ramah  seems 
to  be  directly  stated  (I  Sam.  xxii,  6).  This  passage,  it 
is  true,  may  either  be  translated  (with  Junius,  Miohae- 
lis,  De  Wette,  and  Bunsen), "  Saul  abode  in  Gibeah  un- 
der the  tamarisk  on  the  heighC*  (in  which  case  it  will 
add  one  to  the  scanty  number  of  instances  in  which  the 
word  is  used  otherwise  than  as  a  proper  name) ;  or  it 
may  imply  that  Ramah  was  included  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  king's  city.  The  Sept.  reads  Bama  for 
Ramah,  and  renders  the  words  ^  on  the  hill  under  the 
field  in  Bama."  Eusebius,  in  the  Onomasticon  (s.  v. 
'Pafi6i)y  characterizes  Ramah  as  the  "  city  of  Saul."  In 
any  case,  there  seems  to  be  no  insuperable  objection 
against  the  identity  of  Ramah  of  Saul  with  Ramah  of 
Benjamin. 

(c.)  It  is  usually  assumed  that  the  city  in  which  Saul 
was  anointed  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ix,  x)  was  Samuel's 
own  city,  Ramah.  Josephus  certainly  {Ant.  vi,  4, 1) 
does  give  the  name  of  the  city  as  Arroathem,  and,  in  his 
veriion  of  the  occurrence,  implies  that  the  prophet  was  at 
the  time  in  his  own  house ;  but  neither  the  Hebrew  nor 
the  Sept«  contains  any  statement  which  confirms  this, 
if  we  except  the  slender  fact  that  the  *Mand  of  Zuph" 
(I  Sam.  ix,  5)  may  be  connected  with  the  Zophim  of 
Ramathai ro-zophim.  Robinson  admits  that  '*  the  answer 
of  the  maidens  (ix,  11, 12)  would,  perhaps,  rather  imply 
that  Samuel  had  just  arrived,  possibly  on  one  of  his 
yearly  circuits  in  which  he  judged  Israel  in  various 
cities"  ( J9t6.  Res.  ii,  10).  It  cannot  be  questioned,  in- 
deed, that,  apart  from  all  theories,  the  whole  course  of  the 
narrative  leaves  the  impression  that  Samuel  was  in  his 
own  house  in  Ramah  when  Saul  visited  him.  He  was 
there  when  the  Lord  informed  him,  apparently  on  the 
preceding  day  (comp.  1  Sam.  viii,  4,  22;  ix,  15, 16),  of 
his  intention  to  appoint  a  king.  The  words  of  Saul's 
servant,  too,  convey  the  same  impression :  "  When  they 
were  come  to  the  land  of  Zuph,  Saul  said.  Let  us  re- 
turn ;"  but  the  servant  said,  "  Behold  now,  there  is  in 
this  city  a  man  of  God  ...  let  us  go  thither"  (ix,  5,  6). 
This  would  scarcely  apply  to  a  place  in  which  Samuel 
was  but  a  casual  visitor.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
place  of  the  interview  could  not  have  been  within  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  because  [  1]  the  Lord,  in  foretelling 
to  Samuel  the  coming  of  Saul,  said,  **  To-morrow,  about 
this  time,  I  will  send  thee  a  man  out  of  the  land  of  Ben- 
jamin" (I  Sam.  ix,  16) ;  and  [2]  Saul,  when  in  search  of 
the  asses,  **  passed  through  Mount  Ephraim,  and  passed 
through  the  land  of  Shalisha;  then  through  the  land 
of  Shalim ;  and  he  passed  through  the  land  of  the  Ben- 
jamites"  (ver.  6).  Then  they  came  "  to  the  land  of 
Zuph."  The  land  of  Zuph  was  consequently  south  of 
Benjamin.  So,  in  returning  home  (apparently  to  Gibe- 
ah) from  the  place  of  the  interview,  Saul's  way  led  past 
Rachel's  tomb,  the  site  of  which  is  well  known,  near 
Bethlehem.  It  follows,  from  the  minute  specification 
of  Saul's  route  in  1  Sam.  x,  2,  that  the  city  in  which 
the  interview  took  place  was  near  the  sepulchre  of  Ra- 
chel, which,  by  Gen.  xxxv,  16, 19,  and  other  roasonsj  ap- 
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pe«n  to  be  fixed  with  oerUinty  as  dote  to  BetlilebeiD. 
This  supplies  a  strong  eigomeqt  against  its  being  Ba- 
mathaim-zopbim,  since,  while  Mount  Kphrainii  as  we 
hare  endeavored  already  to  show,  extended  to  within  a 
few  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  there  is  nothing  to  war- 
rant the  supposition  that  it  ever  reached  so  far  south  as 
the  s^ij^borhood  of  BethleheoL  SauVs  roate  will  be 
most  conveniently  disoossed  under  the  head  of  Saul; 
but  the  question  of  both  his  outward  and  his  homeward 
journey,  minutely  as  they  are  detailed,  is  beset  with  dif- 
ficulties, which  have  been  increased  by  the  assumptions 
of  the  commentators.  For  instance,  it  is  usually  taken  for 
granted  that  his  father's  house— and  therefore  the  start- 
ing-point of  his  wanderings— was  Gibeah.  True,  Saul 
himself,  after  he  was  king,  lived  at  Gibeah ;  but  the 
residence  of  Kish  would  appear  to  have  been  at  Zela, 
where  his  family  sepulchre  was  (2  Sam.  xxi,  14) ;  and 
of  Zela  no  trace  has  yet  been  found.  The  A.  V.  has 
added  to  the  difficulty  by  introducing  the  word  "meet" 
in  X,  3  as  the  translation  of  the  term  which  is  more 
accurately  rendered  "find"  in  the  preceding  verse. 
Again,  where  was  the  "  hill  of  God,*'  the  gtbatk-Elokimy 
with  the  MUtb  of  the  Philistines  ?  A  ndnb  of  the  Phi- 
listines is  mentioned  later  in  Saul*s  history  (1  Sam.  xiii, 
d)  as  at  Geba,  opposite  Michmash ;  but  this  is  three 
Qiiles  north  of  Gibeah  of  Saul,  and  does  not  at  all  agree 
with  a  situation  near  Bethlehem  for  the  anointing  of 
Saul.  The  Targum  interprets  the  "  hill  of  God"  as  "  the 
place  where  the  ark  of  God  was,"  meaning  Kiijath-jea- 
r^m..  There  is  no  necessity  whatever  for  supposing  that 
Samuel  was  at  Bamah  when  he  anointed  SauL  The 
name  of  the  place  where  Samuel  was  at  the  time  is  not 
given  in  the  sacred  narrative,  the  language  of  which 
rather  implies  that  it  was  not  his  regular  abode;  (or  it 
qays  that  he  had  come  that  day  into  the  city  to  attend 
a  sacrifice  or  a  feast  of  the  people  (1  Sam.  ix,  11, 12). 
The  city  was  roost  probably  Bethlehem,  with  the  in- 
habitants of  which  Samuel  was  connected,  being  a  de- 
scendant of  Zuph,  an  Ephrathite,  and  was  likely  to  have 
been  invited  to  their  feast;  and  the  land  of  Zuph,  into 
which  Saul  had  come,  must  hare  been  the  region  of 
Bethlehem.  That  Samuel  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
Bethlehem  for  the  purpose  of  sacrificing  is  certain  from 
1  Sam.  xvi,  1-5  (oomp.  xx,  29).  We  may  therefore 
conclude  that  he  had  come  at  this  time  thither  from 
Bamah  of  Benjamin. 

On  the  whole,  Kamathaim>zophim  is  as  likely  to  bare 
been  the  Bamah  of  Benjamin  as  any  other. 

Ra'mathem  (Vafia^in  v.  r.  *PaBaftiiv;  Jose- 
phus;  'PafiaBd  [Ant  xiii,  4, 9] ;  Vulg.  Hamathan),  one 
of  the  three  "governments"  (vo/iot  and  rovapxiai) 
which  were  added  to  Judaea  by  king  Demetrius  Nice- 
tor  out  of  the  country  of  Samaria  (1  Mace  xi,  84) ;  the 
others  were  Aphnrema  and  Lydda.  It  no  doubt  de- 
rived its  name  ftt>m  a  town  of  the  name  of  Bamathaim, 
probably  that  renowned  as  the  birthplace  of  Samuel  the 
prophet — Smith. 

Ramaytoa  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  two  great 
epic  poems  of  ancient  India  (for  the  other,  see  Maha- 
bhIrata).  Its  subject-matter  is  the  history  of  BAma, 
one  of  the  incarnations  of  Vishnu  (q.  v.,  and  see  Bam  a), 
and  its  reputed  author  is  Valmlki,  who  is  said  to  have 
taught  his  poem  to  the  two  sons  of  B&ma,  the  hero  of 
the  history;  and,  according  to  this  legend,  would  have 
been  a  contemporary  of  Bama  himself.  But  though 
this  latter  account  is  open  to  much  <]oabt,  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  Valmlki— unlike  VyAsa  (q.  v.),  the  supposed 
compiler  of  the  l/aAoMarato— was  a  real  personage; 
and,  moreover,  that  the  Ramap6na  was  the  work  of  one 
single  poet— not  like  the  Jfahabkdmta,  the  creation  of 
various  epochs  and  different  minds.  As  a  poetical  com- 
position, the  Bamojfdna  is  therefore  far  superior  to  the 
Mahabharaia;  and  it  may  be  called  the  best  great 
poem  of  ancient  India,  fairly  claiming  a  rank  in  the  lit- 
erature of  the  world  equal  to  that  of  the  epic  poetry  of 
Homer,    Whereas  the  character  of  the  Mahabhdrata 


is  cydopsedical,  its  main  anbjeet-matter  overgrown  by 
episodes  of  the  most  diversified  nature,  its  diction  dii- 
fering  in  merit,  both  from  a  poetical  and  grammatical 
point  of  view,  according  to  the  ages  that  worked  at  its 
completion — the  Ramaydna  has  but  one  object  in  view, 
the  history  of  B&ma.  Its  episodes  are  rare,  and  re- 
stricted to  the  eariy  portion  of  the  work,  and  its  poeti- 
cal diction  betrays  throughout  the  some  finish  and  the 
same  poetical  genius.  Nor  can  there  be  any  reasonable 
doubt  9tB  to  the  relative  ages  of  both  poems,  provided 
that  we  look  upon  the  Mahabhdrata  in  the  form  in 
which  it  is  preserved  as  a  whole.  Whether  we  apply 
as  a  test  the  aspect  of  the  religious  life,  or  the  geo- 
graphical and  other  knowledge  displayed  in  the  one 
and  the  other  work,  the  Rama^dna  appears  as  the  older 
of  the  two*  Since  it  is  the  chief  source  whence  our  in- 
formation of  the  B&ma  incarnation  of  Vishnu  is  derived, 
its  contents  may  be  gathered  from  that  portion  of  the 
article  Vishku  which  relates  to  Ramachandra,  The 
Ramojfdna  contains  (professedly)  24,000  epic  verses,  or 
slokatf  in  seven  books,  or  kandas,  called  the  Bdia-Ay^o- 
dhyd-t  A  rofiya-,  Kiihkindhd;  Strndara-f  Yuddho'  (or 
LoRkd-^f  and  Uttara4xmda.  The  text  which  has  ooroe 
down  to  us  exhibits,  in  different  sets  of  manuscripts, 
such  oonsideraUo  discrepancies  that  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  speak  of  two  recenuons  in  which  it  now  exists 
This  remarkable  fact  was  first  made  known  bv  A.  W. 
von  Scblegel,  who^  in  Europe,  was  the  Ant  to  attempt 
a  critical  edition  of  this  poem ;  it  is  now  fully  corrob- 
orated by  a  comparison  that  may  be  made  between 
the  printed  editions  of  both  text&  The  one  is  more 
concise  in  its  diction,  and  has  less  tendency  than  the 
other  to  that  kind  of  descriptive  enlargement  of  facts 
and  sentiments  which  characterizes  the  later  poetry  of 
India;  it  often  also  e'xhibits  grammatical  forms  and  pe- 
culiarities of  an  archaic  stamp,  where  the  other  studi- 
ously avoids  that  which  must  have  appeared  to  its  edi- 
tors in  the  light  of  a  grammatical  difficulty.  In  short, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  former  is  the  older 
and  more  genuine,  and  the  latter  the  more  recent,  and 
in  some  respects  more  spurious,  text.  A  complete  edi- 
tion of  the  older  text,  with  two  commentaries,  was  pub- 
lished at  Madras  in  1856  (in  the  Telugn  characters,  vol. 
i-iii) ;  another  edition  of  the.  same  text,  with  a  diort 
commentaiT,  appeared  at  Calcutta  in  two  volumes 
(1860),  and  a  more  careful  and  elegant  one  at  Bombay 
(1861).  Of  the  Uter  edition,  Gaspare  Gorresio  has 
edited  the  first  six  books  (vol.  i-v,  Paris,  1843-^) 
without  a  commentary,  but  with  an  Italian,  somewhat 
free,  translation  in  poetical  prose  (vol.  i-x,  Paris,  1847> 
58).  Former  attempts  at  an  edition  and  translation 
of  the  Ramaydna  remained  unfortunately  incomplete. 
The  earliest  was  that  made  by  William  Carey  and 
Joshua  Marshman,  who  edited  the  first  two  books,  and 
added  to  the  text  a  prose  transhition  in  English  and  ex- 
planatory notes  (voL  i-iii,  Sersmpore,  1806-10;  and 
vol.  i,  containing  the  first  book,  Dunstable,  1808).  An- 
other edition,  of  an  eclectic  nature,  is  that  by  A.  W.  vou 
Scblegel;  it  contains  the  first  two  books  of  the  text, 
and  an  excellent  Latin  translation  of  the  first  book  and 
twenty  chapters  of  the  second  (voL  i,  pts.  i  and  ii,  and 
vol.  ii,  pt  i,  Bonn,  1846).  Various  episodes  from  the 
RamaydnOf  it  may  also  be  added,  have  at  various  times 
occupied  sundry  editors  and  translators. — Chanibtr»t 
Entydop,  s.  v. 

Rambaoh,  August  Jalcob,  was  bom  Blay  28, 
1777,  at  Quedlinborg.  Having  completed  hb  studies 
at  Halle,  he  was  appointed  on  May  2, 1802,  deacon  of 
St  Peter*s  at  Hamburg.  On  Dec.  20,  1818,  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  pastor  of  St.  Michoel's.  In  the 
year  1827  the  Marburg  University  honored  him  with 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and  in  18S4  he  was 
mode  senior  of  the  ministry  at  Hamburg.  In  1846 
bodily  infirmities  obliged  him  to  resign  the  pastorate, 
and  he  retired  to  his  country«seat  in  Ottensen,  where 
he  died  Sept  7,  1851.  His  main  study  was  that  of 
hymnology,  and  bis  library  contained  2200  vohuam  on 
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that  Bobjeet  He  wrote,  SuppkmaUe  zh  IHdUer't  hiogr, 
Lexiamgeutl  Liederdkhter  (Hambai^,  1804)  :—Lutker'$ 
Verdiaut  urn  den  KirchoHfesoMff  (ibid.  1818).  But  his 
greatest  work  is  AntKoloffie  ckrittUcker  GtMbnge  aus  der 
alien  und  miUleren  Zeit  (Altona,  1816-83,  6  voU.);  a 
very  valuable  collection  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  German 
hymns.  Comp.  Koch,  Gesehichte  det  Kirehenltedetj  vii, 
86,70;  Znchold,  ^»MioM«ca  7A«o2o^,  ii,  1026 ;  Peter- 
sen, In  Mefooriam  A,  J,  Rambachiif  etc.  (Hambui|^, 
1856).     (R  P.) 

Rambaoh,  Johann  Jakob,  was  bom  at  Halle 
Feb.  24, 1093,  and  died  April  19, 1735,  at  Giessen,  where 
he  was  professor  of  theology  and  first  superintendent. 
During  his  comparatively  short  life  he  devoted  himself 
to  sacred  studies,  and  produced  some  valuable  works. 
Besides  assisting  Blichaelia  in  the  preparation  of  his 
Hebrew  Bible,  and  of  his  A  dnotationeg  Uberiores  in  11  a- 
giographa^  he  was  the  author  of  Institutiones  Ilerme- 
neuiictB  Sact'ee,  of  which  the  eighth  edition  appeared  in 
ll^i^Exerdtationes  Hermen,,  tivep.ii  Tnstitut,  Ihrm, 
(Jena,  1728;  2d  ed.  1741): — Comment,  ITerm.  de  Sensua 
Mfftici  CriteriU  (ibid.  1728,  1731).  His  other  works 
are  dogmatical  and  polcmicaL— Kitto. 

Rambaxn.    See  Maimoxides. 

RambazL    See  Naciimanidkb. 

Rambonr,  Abraham,  a  French  Protestant  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Sedan,  the  seat  of  French  evangelical 
Christianity,  about  1590,  studied  at  the  academy  in 
that  place,  and  closed  his  career  there  by  his  thesis  De 
Potettaie  Eceleeia  (1608, 8vo).  After  oniination,  he  be- 
came pastor  of  the  parish  of  FranchevaL  In  1616  he 
was  called  to  Sedan,  and  preached  there  until  1620, 
when  he  was  made  a  professor  in  his  alma  mater.  He 
held  the  chair  of  theology  and  Hebrew,  and  so  greatly 
distinguished  himself  that  he  was  four  times  honored 
with  the  rectorate  of  that  excellent  Protestant  seminary 
of  divinity.  He  died  in  1651,  and  left  his  colleagues  to 
moum  the  loss  of  a  great  and  good  man.  All  his  writ- 
ings give  proof  of  profound  scholarship,  and  a  more 
than  usual  mastery  of  ancient  Bible  lore.  He  was  an 
excellent  polemic,  and  what  he  wrote  as  such  the  Ro- 
manists always  found  unanswerable.  We  note  here,  of 
his  writings  of  this  character,  De  Chri$to  Redempiore 
(Sedan,  1620, 4to),  and  TraiU  de  t Adoration  dee  Images 
(ibid.  1635,  8vo).  His  sixty-one  theses  on  diiferent 
Biblical  subjects  have  been  inserted  in  the  Theeaurue 
Thedoffim  Sedanensity  vol.  ii.  See  Haag,  La  France 
Proteatante,  s.  v. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginerale,  s.  v. 

Rameau,  Jeax-Piiilippe,  a  vei>'  celebrated  French 
musician  who  cultivated  sacred  music  and  was  a  noted 
organist,  was  a  native  of  Dijon.  He  was  bom  in  1683. 
His  father  was  also  a  musician,  and  was,  at  the  time  of 
Jean-Philippe's  birth,  organist  in  the  Sainte-Chapelle 
of  Dijon.  He  was  an  enthusiast  in  his  love  for  music, 
and  taught  his  children  the  classical  works  long  before 
they  knew  their  letters.  After  travelling  for  some  time, 
creating  everywhere  great  sensation  by  his  wonderful 
musical  genius,  Jean-Philippe  settled  as  organist  of  the 
cathedral  at  Clermont,  in  Auvergne.  In  middle  life  he 
removed  to  Paris,  and  became  organist  of  Sainte-Croix 
de  la  Brctonnerie.  In  1722  he  published  his  Traiti  de 
r/Tarmoniet  which  laid  the  basis  of  his  future  renown. 
He  died  in  1764.  His  compositions  were  mostly  of  a 
secular  character.  One  of  bis  operas,  Sameon,  was 
never  permitted  to  be  put  on  the  stage,  because,  as  it 
was  argued,  it  prostituted  sacred  music.  Voltaire  and 
D'Alembert  were  personal  friends  and  warm  admirers 
of  Rameau.     See  Hoefer,  Aour.  Biog,  Genirale^  s.  v. 

Ramenghl,  Bartolombo,  an  Italian  artist  of  note, 
usually  called  11  BdgnaeavaUo^  from  the  place  of  his 
birth  (Bagnacavallo,  on  the  road  from  Ravenna  (o  Lugo), 
which  took  place  in  1484,  was  a  pupil  of  Raphael,  and 
one  of  his  principal  assistants  in  the  Vatican,  and,  after 
the  death  of  his  great  master,  carried  the  principles  of 
his  style  to  Bologna,  and  aniseed  to  enlarge  the  cluuv 


acter  of  that  school.  Raphael  was  his  model  and  test 
of  excellence,  and  he  did  not  attempt  to  look  beyond 
him.  Though  possessing  less  vigor  than  Giulio  Ro« 
mano  or  Perino  del  Vaga,  Bagnacavallo  acquired  more 
of  the  peculiar  grace  of  Raphael's  st}'le,  especially  in  his 
infants,  and  his  works  were  mach  studied  by  the  great 
scholars  of  the  Caracci.  There  are,  or  rather  were,  works 
by  Bagnacavallo  in  the  churches  of  San  Michele  in  Bos- 
CO,  San  Martino^  Sanu  Maria  Maggiore,  and  Sant'  Agos- 
tino  agli  Soopettini  in  Bologna.  He  died  at  Bologna  in 
1542.  See  Lanxi,  Livte  of  Painiert;  English  Cgctojt, 
s.  r. ;  Spooner,  Biog,  Diet,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  s.  v. 

Ram'eaea  (Heb.  Barneses',  00139^ ;  Sept.  'Pa- 
fitaan  V.  r.  'Pofuoarig),  or  Raam'aea  (Heb.  Jlaam- 
ses',  DO^^n,  only  in  £xod.  i,  11 ;  Sept.  'Pa/uair^),  the 
name  of  a  city  (£xod.  1, 11 ;  xii,  87;  Numb,  xxxiii,  3, 
5)  and  district  (Gen.  xlvii,  11)  in  Lower  Egypt.  There 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  same  city  is  desig- 
nated by  the  Barneses  and  Raamses  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
and  that  this  was  the  chief  place  of  the  land  of  Rameses, 
all  the  passages  referring  to  the  same  region.  The 
name  is  Egyptian,  the  same  as  that  of  several  kings  of 
the  empire,  of  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth 
dynasties.  In  Egyptian  it  is  written  Ra-meses  or  Ra- 
mses, it  being  doubtful  whether  the  short  vowel  under- 
stood occurs  twice  or  once  :*the  first  vowel  is  represented 
by  a  sign  which  usually  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  9 
in  £g3rptian  transcriptions  of  Hebrew  names,  and  He- 
brew of  Egyptian.  The  name  means  Son  of  the  Sun, 
such  titles  being  common  with  the  ancient  kings  of 
Egypt,  one  of  whom  was  probably  the  founder  of  the 
citv.    See  Egypt. 

The  first  mention  of  Rameses  is  in  the  narrative  of 
the  settling  by  Joseph  of  his  father  and  brethren  in 
Egypt,  where  it  is  related  that  a  possession  was  given 
them  "  in  the  land  of  Rameses**  (Gen.  xlvii,  11).  This 
land  of  Rameses  (OQpS?^  Y^^)  cither  corresponds  to 
the  land  of  Goshen,  or  was  a  district  of  it,  more  proba- 
bly the  former,  as  appears  from  a  comparison  of  a  par- 
allel passage  (ver.  6).  The  name  next  occurs  as  that 
of  one  of  the  two  cities  built  for  the  Pharaoh  who  first 
oppressed  the  children  of  Israel.  "And  they  built  for 
Pharaoh  treasure  cities  (rissDQ  *^!)7)>  Pithom  and 
Raamses**  (Exod.  i,  11).  So  in 'the  A.V.  The  Sept., 
however,  reads  toXci^  dxvpdc,  and  the  Vulg.  urhes  ta- 
bemaculorum,  as  if  the  root  had  been  *\0^,  The  sig- 
nification of  the  word  nisSD^  is  decided  by  its  use  for 
Storehouses  of  com,  wine,  and  oil,  which  Hezekiah  had 
(2  Chron.  xxxii,  28).  We  should  therefore  here  read 
store-cities,  which  may  have  been  the  meaning  of  our 
translators.  The  name  of  Pithom  indicates  the  region 
near  Heliopolis,  and  therefore  the  neighborhoo<.i  of  Go- 
shen, or  that  tract  itself;  and  there  can  therefore  be  no 
doubt  that  Raamses  is  '^Rameses  in  the  land  of  Goshen.*' 
In  the  narrative  of  the  Exode  we  read  of  Rameses  a^ 
the  starting-point  of  the  jonmey  (Exod.  xii,  37;  see 
also  Numbb  xxxiii,  3,  5).     See  Gosheh. 

If,  then,  we  suppose  Rameses  or  Raamses  to  have 
been  the  chief  town  of  the  land  of  Rameses,  either  Go- 
shen itself  or  a  district  of  it,  we  have  to  endeavor  to 
determine  its  situation.  Lepsius  supposes  that  Abu- 
Kesheid  is  on  the  site  of  Ranteses.  His  reasons  are  that 
in  the  Sept.  Heroopolis  is  placed  in  the  land  of  Rameses 
(rod*  'HfMtfwv  iroXii',  Iv  yy  'Pafi«r<ry,  or  «i'f  yrjv  *Ptf- 
fuaafji),  in  a  passage  where  the  Hebrew  only  mentions 
"the  land  of  Goshen'*  ((len.  xlvi,  28),  and  that  there  is 
a  monolithic  group  at  AbCi-Kesheid  representing  TOm 
and  Ra,  and  between  them  Rameses  II,  who  was  proba- 
bly there  worshipped.  There  would  seem,  therefore,  to 
be  an  indication  of  the  situation  of  the  district  and  city 
from  this  mention  of  Heroopolis,  and  the  statue  of  Ram- 
eses might  mark  a  place  named  after  that  king.  It 
must,  however,  be  remembered  (a)  that  the  situation 
of  Heroopolis  is  a  matter  of  great  doubt,  and  that  there- 
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fore  ire  can  scarcely  take  any  proposed  sitaatioh  as  an 
indication  of  that  of  Rameses;  (6)  that  the  land  of  Ram- 
eses  may  be  that  of  Goshen,  as  already  remarked^  in 
which  case  the  passage  would  not  afford  any  more  pre- 
cise indication  of  the  position  of  the  city  Rameses  than 
that  it  was  in  Goshen,  as  is  evident  from  the  account 
of  the  Exodus;  and  (c)  that  the  mention  of  Ueroopolu 
in  the  Sept.  would  seem  to  be  a  gloss.  It  is  also  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  evidence  in  the  Biblical  narrative 
of  the  position  of  Rameses,  which  seems  to  point  to 
the  western  part  of  the  land  of  Goshen,  since  two  full 
marches,  and  part  at  least  of  a  third,  brought  the  Isra- 
elites from  this  town  to  the  Red  Sea;  and  the  narra- 
tive appears  to  indicate  a  route  for  the  chief  part  di- 
rectly towards  the  sea.  After  the  second  day's  journey 
they  "  encamped  in  Etham,  in  the  edge  of  the  wilder- 
ness" (Exod.  xiii,  20),  and  on  the  third  day  they  appear 
to  have  turned.  If,  however,  Rameses  was  where  Lep- 
sius  pUcee  it,  the  route  would  have  been  almost  wholly 
through  the  wilderness,  and  mainly  along  the  tract  bor- 
dering the  Red  Sea  in  a  southerly  direction,  so  that 
they  would  have  turned  almost  at  onoe.  Even  could 
it  be  proved  that  it  was  anciently  called  Rameses,  the 
case  would  not  be  made  out,  for  tliere  is  good  reason  to 
suppose  that  many  cities  in  Egypt  bore  this  name. 
Apart  from  the  ancient  evidence,  we  may  mention  that 
there  is  now  a  place  called  **  Remsees"  or  **Ram8ecs"  in 
the  Boheireh  (the  great  province  on  the  west  of  the 
Roeetta  branch  of  the  Nile),  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
towns  and  villages  of  Eg>-pt  in  De  Sacy's  AbcUaUaiiff 
p.  664.  It  gave  to  its  district  the  name  of  **  H6f-Rem- 
sees**  or  ^'Ramsees.*'  This  "Hdf"  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  ^*  Hop  commonly  known,  which  was 
in  the  district  of  Belbcis.— Smith.  Of  the  old  transla- 
tors, only  Saadias  and  Pseudo-Jonathan  point  out  a 
place  for  Rameses;  the  rest  all  preserve  the  name  from 
the  Hebrew  (comp.  Arab,  of  Erpen,  On  Exod,  i,  11). 
Saadias  gives  fleliopolis;  Jonathan,  Pelusium,  The 
latter  is  certainly  wrong;  the  former  is  supported  by 
Jablonski  (Opiuc.  ii,  186),  on  the  ground  of  a  Coptic 
etymology.  But  Heliopolis,  which  Tischendorf  also 
(Rets,  i,  176,  and  Disteri,  de  Jsr,  per  Mare  Rub,  Trans, 
p.  15  sq.)  makes  to  be  Raamses,  is  elsewhere  always 
called  On  (q.  v.),  and  is  expressly  distinguished  from 
Rameses  by  the  Sept.  (Exod.  i,  11 ;  here  the  Cod.  Medi- 
olan.  reads  indeed  9/  cot  *0i/,  but  this  amounts  to  nothing 
against  the  Hebrew  text).  Others  (as  Hengstenberg, 
J/o«€«,  p.  48  sq. ;  Ewald,  fsr,  Getch,  ii,  52  sq. ;  Forbiger, 
Jfandb,  ii,  784)  understand  Ueroopolu  (comp.  Sept.  at 
Gen.  xlvi,  28 ;  where,  however,  the  region  of  Raamses 
is  spoken  of,  as  above,  and  it  is  only  asserted  that  He- 
roopolis  lay  in  this  district).  To  the  same  purpose  is 
the  view  of  Clericus,  Lakeroacher  (Obeefv,  PhUoL  vi, 
821  sq.),  and  Muller  {Satur,  Obaerv,  PkitoL  p.  189)  that 
Rameses  is  Avaris  (Gr.  Avapcc*  *A/3apic)f  in  the  Saitic 
(or,  according  to  Bernard's  plausible  emendation,  the 
Sethrotic)  district  (Ptolemy,  iv,  5, 53),  a  place  fortified 
by  Salatis,  the  king  of  the  Hyksos  (Josephus,  Ajnon^  i, 
14,  26;  comp.  Michaelis,  SuppL  p.  2261).  For  Avaris 
(according  to  Manet  ho,  in  Josephus,  Apion,  i,  26)  is  the 
city  of  Typhon,  and  this  is  probably  Heroopolis  itself 
(comp.  RosenmUUer,  AUerth,  iii,  261;  Ewald,  ii,  58)  — 
Winer.  The  location  of  Rameses  is  doubtless  indicated 
by  the  present  TeU  Ramsit,  a  quadrangular  mound  near 
Belbeis.    See  Red  Sea,  Passage  of. 

An  argument  for  determining  under  what  dynasty 
the  Exode  happened  has  been  founded  on  the  name 
Rameses,  which  has  been  supposed  to  indicate  a  royal 
bnilder.  See  Pharaoit.  We  need  only  say  that  the 
highest  date  to  which  Rameses  I  can  be  reasonably  as- 
signed (B.C.  1802)  is  inconsistent  with  the  true  date  of 
the  Exode  (BtC  1658),  although  we  find  a  prince  of 
the  same  name  two  centuries  earlier,  so  that  the  place 
might  have  taken  its  name  either  from  this  prince, 
or  a  yet  earlier  king  or  prince  Rameses.  That  the 
last  supposition  is  the  true  one  seems  to  be  established 
by  the  occurrence  of  the  name  in  Gea  xlvii,  11,  as 


early  as  the  time  of  Joseph  (B.C  1874).    Sec  Crbo- 

KOIjOOT. 

Ramea'B^  (Paftt<rvii)t  the  Greek  form  (Judith  i, 
9)  of  the  name  of  the  land  of  Rameses  (q.  v.). 

Rami'^ah  (Heb.  A'amyaA',  rr^^^^^Jixed  ofJekorak ; 
Sept.  'Pafiid)f  an  Israelite  of  the  sons  of  Parosh,  who 
divorced  his  Gentile  wife  under  the  influence  of  Ezra 
(Ezra  X,  25).    B.C.  458. 

Ramirez,  Franciscx>,  a  Roman  Catholic  prelate  of 
Mexico,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Mexico  in  1823.  He 
early  decided  upon  the  priesthood,  and  was  educated  at 
home  and  in  Europe,  where  he  became  a  great  favorite 
with  many  distinguished  ecclesiastics,  and  therefore  en- 
joyed rapid  promotion  in  oflice.  After  holding  various 
positions  of  responsibility,  he  became  identified  with  the 
opposition  against  Jtiarez  in  politics,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  imperial  rule  under  Maximilian.  He  was 
then  bishop  of  Caradro.  When  the  empire  bad  been 
established,  Ramirez  became  the  emperor's  almoner,  and 
subsequently  cabinet  councillor.  He  was  also  made  vic- 
ar apostolic  of  Tamaulipas,  Alexico.  With  the  downfall 
of  Maximilian,  Ramirez's  stay  in  Mexico  became  an  im- 
possibility. He  escaped  to  Texas,  and  lived  in  obscurity 
and  want  at  Brazos  Santiago  ontU  July  18, 1869. 

RamiatB,  the  followers  of  Peter  Ramus,  a  French 
logician  in  the  16th  century,  who  distinguished  himself 
by  his  opposition  to  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  From 
the  high  estimation  in  which  the  Stag}'rite  was  at  that 
time  held,  it  was  accounted  a  heinous  crime  to  contro- 
vert bis  opinions;  and  Ramus,  accordingly,  was  tried  and 
condemned  as  being  guilty  of  subverting  sound  morali- 
ty and  religion.  The  sole  ground  of  his  offence  was 
that  he  bad  framed  a  system  of  logic  at  variance  with 
tliat  of  Aristotle.  "  The  attack  which  Ramus  made,** 
says  the  elder  liPCrie,  in  his  Life  of  AlelviUe,  ^'cn  the 
Peripatetic  philosophy  was  direct,  avowed,  powerful, 
persevering,  and  irresistible.  He  possesseil  an  acute 
mind,  acquaintance  with  ancient  learning,  an  ardent  love 
of  truth,  and  invincible  courage  in  maintaining  it.  He 
had  applied  himself  with  avidity  to  the  ^tudy  of  the 
logic  of  Aristotle ;  and  the  result  was  a  conviction  that 
it  was  an  instrument  utterly  unfit  for  discovering  truth 
in  any  of  the  sciences,  and  answering  no  other  purpose 
than  that  of  scholastic  wrangling  and  digladiation.  His 
conviction  he  communicated  to  the  public;  and,  in  .«pite 
of  all  the  resistance  made  by  ignorance  and  prejudice, 
he  succeeded  in  bringing  over  a  gi«at  part  of  the  learn- 
ed world  to  bis  views.  What  Luther  was  in  the 
Church,  Ramus  was  in  the  schools.  He  overthrew  the 
infallibility  of  the  Stagyrite,  and  proclaimed  the  right 
of  mankind  to  think  for  themselves  in  matters  of  phi- 
losophy— a  right  which  he  maintained  with  the  most 
undaunte<l  fortitude,  and  which  he  sealed  with  his 
blood.  If  Ramus  had  not  shaken  the  authority  of  the 
long-venerated  Organon  of  Aristotle,  the  world  might 
not  have  seen  the  Novum  Organwn  of  Bacon.  The 
faults  of  the  Ramean  sj'Stem  of  dialectics  have  long  Ijeen 
acknowledged.  It  procee<led  upon  the  radical  princi- 
ples of  the  logic  of  Aristotle;  its  distinctions  often  turn- 
ed more  upon  words  than  things;  and  the  artificial 
method  and  uniform  partitions  which  it  prescribed  in 
treating  ever}^  subject  were  unnatural,  and  calctUate<l  to 
fetter,  instead  of  forM'arding,  the  mind  in  the  discovery 
of  truth.  But  it  discarded  many  of  the  useless  specula- 
tions ond  much  of  the  unmeaning  jargon  respecting 
predicables,  predicaments,  and  topics  which  made  so 
great  a  figure  in  the  ancient  logic.  It  inculcated  upon 
its  disciples  the  necessity  of  accuracy  and  order  in  ar- 
ranging their  own  ideas  and  in  analyzing  those  of  others. 
And  as  it  advanced  no  claim  to  infallibility,  submitted 
all  its  rules  to  the  test  of  practical  usefulness,  and  set 
the  only  legitimate  end  of  the  whole  logical  apparatus 
constantly  before  the  eye  of  the  student,  its  faults  were 
soon  discovered,  and  yielded  readily  to  a  more  improved 
method  of  reasoning  and  investigation.*' 

After  the  death  of  Ramus  his  logic  found  veiy  ex* 
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tensive  favor  and  acceptance  in  variooa  coantriea  of  Eu- 
rope^ He  defined  logic  to  be  '^  an  bene  diaserendi,"  and 
like  Cicero  considered  rhetoric  an  eaaential  branch  of  it. 
It  was  introduced  by  Melancthon  into  GermanT;  it  had 
supporters  also  in  Italy;  and  even  in  France  itself,  where 
the  logic  of  the  Stagyrite  was  held  in  veneration,  the 
Kamean  system  was  largely  favored.  Andrew  Melville 
taught  the  doctrines  of  Kamos  at  Glasgow,  and  his  work 
on  logic  passed  through  various  editions  in  England  be- 
fore 1600.  The  same  system  was  also  known  at  this  time 
in  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  Denmark.  The  most  note- 
worthy Ramisu  were,  among  others,  Andomar  Talsras 
(Talon)  and  his  two  disciples,  Thomasius  Frigius,of  Fri- 
bourg,  and  Franciscus  Fabricius;  Fr.  Benchus,  Wilh.  Ad. 
Scribonitts,  and  Gaspar  Pfaffrad.  There  was  also  a  class 
of  eclectics  who  tried  to  unite  the  method  of  Ramus  with 
the  Aristotelian  logic  of  Melancthon.  Among  these,  most 
noteworthy  is  Rudolph  Goclenius,  who  was  of  service  to 
psychology,  and  whose  pupil.  Otto  Cassman,  prosecut- 
ed' his  researches  into  psychological  anthropology.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  poet  John  Milton.  See  Wad- 
dington.  Ramus  (Paris,  1855, 8vo),  where  a  catalogue  of 
Ramist  works  is  given ;  Desmaze,  Ramus  (1864) ;  and 
Cantor,  in  Gelzer's  Protest,  MonatMdtter,  Aug.  2, 1867. 
Rammohun  Roy,  a  celebrated  Hindtl  convert  to 
Western  civilization  and  a  liberal  Christianity,  is  noted 
especially  as  the  founder  of  a  theistic  school  of  thought 
among  the  HindCis,  and  in  a  certain  sense  may  be  pro- 
nounced the  forerunner  of  Sen.  Rammohun  Roy  was 
bom  about  1774  at  Bordnan,  in  the  province  of  Bengal, 
of  Brahmtnic  parentage  of  high  easte.  Reared  like  oth- 
er youths  of  India,  he  enjoyed  his  elementary  training 
at  home,  and  was  then  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
great  masters  of  the  Vedas  and  the  Shastras,  and,  both 
at  Patna  and  afterwards  at  Benares,  acquired  great  pro- 
flciency  in  the  sacred  writings  of  Hinddism.  His  famil- 
iarity with  the  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Sanscrit  languages 
led  him  to  an  examination  of  the  religious  doctrines  of 
the  various  sects  of  India,  and  finally  to  those  of  the 
West  He  had  evinced  a  sceptical  turn  of  mind  while 
yet  a  youth ;  and,  once  led  away  into  these  inquiries,  he 
was  soon  forced  to  abandon  the  ground  of  his  ancestry. 
But  ins»tead  of  accepting  the  inspired  religion  of  the 
Christians,  he  sought  the  engrafting  of  its  ethics  upon 
the  old  faith  of  India,  and  the  restoration  of  Hinduism 
in  its  ancient  purity,  as  the  first  step  to  this  accom- 
plishment. His  parents  unyieldingly  opposed  his  pur- 
pose. His  father  sent  him  away  and  disinherited  him. 
His  mother  conceded  the  superstitious  basis  of  her 
faith,  but  pleaded  for  its  observance  on  the  ground  of 
duty  towards  her  people  and  race.  ^'You  are  right," 
she  said  to  him,  when  she  was  about  to  set  out  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Juggernaut ;  "  but  I  am  a  woman,  and 
cannot  give  up  ubsen'ances  which  are  a  comfort  to 
me."  A  wanderer  from  home,  he  spent  two  or  three 
years  in  Thibet,  where  he  excited  general  anger  by  de- 
nying that  the  Lama  (q.  v.)  was  the  creator  and  pre- 
server of  the  world.  He  was  finally  recalled  by  his 
father  and  restored  to  paternal  favor.  But  in  a  short 
time,  as  he  tells  us  himself, "  my  continued  controver- 
sies with  the  Brahmins  on  the  subject  of  their  idolatry 
and  superstition,  and  my  interference  with  their  custom 
of  burning  widows,  and  other  pernicious  practices,  re- 
vived and  increased  their  animosity  against  me;  and, 
through  their  influence  with  my  family,  my  father  was 
again  obliged  to  withdraw  his  countenance  openly, 
though  his  limited  pecuniary  support  was  still  contin- 
ued to  me."  His  father  died  in  1803,  and  he  then  pub- 
lished various  books  and  pamphlcU  against  the  errors  of 
the  Brahmins,  in  the  native  and  foreign  languages.  He 
says:  "The  ground  which  I  took  in  all  my  controversies 
was,  not  that  of  opposition  to  Brahminism,  but  to  a  per- 
version of  it ;  and  I  endeavored  to  show  that  the  idola- 
try of  the  Brahmins  was  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
their  ancestors  and  to  the  principles  of  the  ancient 
books  and  authorities  which  they  professed  to  revere 
and  obey."    In  order  to  deprive  him  of  caste,  the  Brah- 


mins commenced  a  suit  against  him,  which,  after  many 
years  of  litigation,  was  decided  in  his  favor.  Of  the 
body  of  Hindd  theology  comprised  in  the  Vedas  there 
is  an  ancient  extract  called  the  Vedantf  or  the  Reso- 
lution of  all  the  Veds,  written  in  Sanscrit.  Rammo- 
hun Roy  translated  it  into  Bengalee  and  Hindostanee, 
and  afterwards  published  an  abridgment  of  it  for  grata- 
itous  circulation ;  of  this  abridgment  he  published  an 
English  translation  in  1816.  He  afterwards  published 
some  of  the  principal  chapters  of  the  Vedas  in  Benga- 
lee and  English.  He  was  at  different  times  the  pro- 
prietor or  publisher  of  newspapers  in  the  native  lan- 
guages, in  which  he  expressed  his  opinion  freely  against 
abuses,  political  as  well  as  religious,  especially  the 
burning  of  widows.  He  was  also,  ui  conjunction  witli 
other  liberal  HindAs^  proprietor  of  the  Bmgai  Her' 
altjf  an  English  newspaper.  His  intimate  association 
with  the  English,  and  the  constant  interchange  with 
European  thought  and  familiarity  with  the  West  gen- 
erally, led  him  at  last  to  abandon  the  old  ground  en- 
tirely, and  he  brought  before  his  countn-men  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  moral  theories  of  Christianity  in  1820  in 
a  work  which  he  entitled  The  Precepts  of  Jesus^  the 
Guide  to  Peace  and  Happiness,  It  was  written  in  Eng- 
lish, Sanscrit,  and  Bengalee,  and  consists,  besides  se- 
lections from  the  New  Test,  of  such  commentaries  as  a 
Hindft  apostate  who  abandoned  heathenism  for  bald 
theism  would  be  likely  to  produce.  The  divinity  of 
Christ  is  ignored,  the  miracles  are  rejected,  and  mfny 
other  portions  of  the  Gospel  held  to  be  fundamental  in 
orthodox  Christianity;  and  the  simple  morality  of  Jesus 
is  held  up  as  '*  a  guide  to  happiness  and  peace."  The 
position  taken  in  this  work  not  only  encountered  the 
opposition  of  his  abandoned  friends;  his  new  associates 
also  felt  grieved  and  disappointed,  and,  in  the  first  hour 
of  disappointment,  severely  rebuked  his  false  theolog}\ 
He  was  roplied  to,  and  a  controversy  opened  on  the 
great  question  of  the  Trinity.  His  Appeal^  published 
not  under  his  own  name,  but  as  coming  from  a  **  friend 
of  truth,"  and,  later,  his  treatise  on  the  unity  of  God, 
entitled  One  Supreme  Beinff,  greatly  modified  his  fint 
position,  and  showed  that  he  took,  at  least,  the  ad- 
vanced ground  of  a  Uniterian  of  the  Old  School,  and 
recognised  in  Jesus  Christ  the  "  Son  of  God,  by  whom 
(iod  made  the  world  and  all  things."  In  April,  1881, 
Rammohun  Roy  visited  England,  and  he  associated 
generally  with  the  Unitarians,  whose  chapels  he  visit- 
ed as  a  worshipper.  He  also  took  great  interest  in  the 
political  questions  of  the  day.  The  great  question  of 
parliamentar}'  reform  was  then  agiuting  the  country. 
Of  the  Reform  Bill  he  wrote  that  it  "  would,  in  its  con- 
sequences, promote  the  welfare  of  England  and  her  de- 
pendencies— nay,  of  the  whole  world."  His  society  was 
universally  courted  in  England.  He  was  oppressed  with 
invitations  to  attend  social  parties  and  political  and  ec- 
clesiastical meetings.  His  anxiety  to  see  everything 
and  to  please  all  led  him  to  overtask  himself  to  such 
an  extent  that  his  health,  long  failing,  at  last  broke 
down.  He  died  at  Bristol,  Sept.  27,  1833.  The  ad- 
verse ciroumstanocs  of  his  birth  were  such  as  might 
easily  have  enslaved  even  his  powerful  understanding, 
or,  still  moro  easily,  might  have  perverted  it  to  selfish 
ends;  but  he  won  his  high  position  by  an  inflexible 
honesty  of  purpose  and  energy  of  will,  and  had  he  lived 
he  might  have  become  an  important  factor  in  the  prop- 
agation of  Christianity  in  the  East.  See  sketoh  of 
his  life,  written  by  himself,  in  the  Athetueum,  No.  310, 
Oct.  5,  1833;  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal^  Aug.  2, 
1834 ;  Carpenter,  Review  of  I^bors^  Optmons^and  Char-' 
acter  of  Rajah  Rammohun  Roy ;  Pauthier,  in  the  Recue 
Encydopediquef  1833;  Asiatic  Journal^  voL  xii;  Theol, 
Eclectic,  June,  1869;  English  Cgcbp,  s.  v. 

Rammok.    See  DnoMEDAnr. 
Ramoth.    See  Corau 

Ra'moth  (Heb.  Ramoth\  trwi^  [but  niOK^  in 
Deut  iv,  43;  Josh,  xx,  8;  1  Chron.  vi,  73, 80],  heights^ 
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ew.),t; 

1.  (S«pt. I) 'PofuuS.)  OneoftbefbiirI.evitiraldtia 
of  IiMcbRi  ■ccording  lo  the  citalogue  in  1  Cbnin.  (ri, 
7S).  Id  the  puillel  iiu  in  Joah.  (sxi,  38,  29),  nmoiig 
otb«r  vuiatioiu,  Jabmuth  (q.  v.)  appean  in  place  oT 
Ramoth.  Ic  mean  impouibic  lo  decide  which  i>  the  cor- 
rect t'eaOing;  or  whether,  asain,  Kkmbtii  (q.  v.),  a  town 
of  laaichar,  i>  diuiact  frum  them,  or  one  uid  tbv  lanie. 

3.  AcityintheUibeur(;ad(Deut.iv,43;  Jcwh.  ix, 
B;  xxt,38)  lCbroii.Ti,  SO),  elwwhere  called  Rauotii- 

GILBAl.(q.V.). 

3.  (Sept.  Pffti.)  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Simtoa 
("South  Ramolb,"  1  Sim.  xxx,  S7).    See  Uauath- 

4.  (Ueb.  («xt  finnolk',  nisH^  mate.  re-ttamoUt', 

nilSTIi  and  RuMolA ;  Sept,  "Pijfiiia  v.  r,  Mijfiiip.)  An 
Iwaelitiih  layman  of  the  HXii  of  Bani,  who  renooitced  hi) 
ttiange  wife  at  Eira'a  iaangaiion  (Exra  x,  S9).  RC.4i8. 
IUmOth.Bilaad  (Hell.  KanwlA'  Gilad',  V^t  ntal ; 
SepI.'Pffi/ca9,'Pi^fiu3,and'Piiftw3raXaiifl  'Eptfia^- 
yaXadf  V.  r. 'Pnfi^u^;  Joeephu!,'Apnpi3aj  Vuig.Ai 
»MACaJ<iiid),the"hei^taoflJileRd;''orBAHOTHIN 
UILEAD  OS^i^  nS6»7;  Sept,^'Papi3  (v  raXail, 
'Apiipi^,'Ptl'^i^t'a\aai,\:i.'Paitiii^,'FaiiwA;  Vulg. 
Bamolh  vt  Gniamf,  DeuL  iv,  43 ;  Joah.  xx,  8 ;  xxi,  S8 , 
1  KiDgi  xxii,  S  [in  the  A.  V.  only]  ,  alu  written  plenr, 
ni«n,  in  3  Chron.  xxii,  B;  and  simply  Rauah,  n^'1, 
in  3  KiiigB  viii,  29,  and  2  Cbnin,  xxii,  G),  one  of  the 
chief  dliea  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  on  the  eaac  aide  of  the 
Jordan.  It  was  allotted  to  the  Iievitea,  aod  appointed 
acilyaft«ruBe(Deut  iv,  43;  Joah.xx.g).  The  latter 
tact  would  leem  to  indicate  that  it  occupieil  a  central 
poailioD  in  the  tribe,  and  alw  probably  in  the  country 
aaugned  to  the  laraelilei  eaat  of  the  Jordan.  Ran»tb 
played  for  a  time  an  important  part  in  iKaelitiah  his- 
tory, and  was  tbe  scene  of  many  a  hard  atruggle.  It 
wai  apparently  a  atrong  fortresa,  and  considered  the  kej 
of  the  country.  Hence,  when  taken  by  the  Syrians,  thi 
kings  of  Israel  and  Judab  regarded  it  as  a  natiraal  loas, 
ilfe:ling  both  kingdonu,  aiul  thef  comtHned 
out  the  common  enemy  (1  Kinffi  xxii,  4  sq 
united  attack  was  unauccessful,  and  the  king  of  Israel 
was  mortally  wounded  in  the  baltle  (xxii,  84-87).  At 
a  later  period,  apparently  In  tbe  reign  ofJoram  {2  Kings 
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ix,  14,18;  eemp.  Japphna,  Anl.  ix,  6,  1),  Ramoth  waa 

'  CD  from  the  Syrians  and  held,  notwitbstaDding  all 

eflons  or  Hauel  to  regain  iL    Joram,  baring  been 

mded  in  the  struggle,  left  bii  array  under  tbe  omd- 

maod  of  Jehu,  and  returned  to  Jeiceel  to  be  beaked  (1 

Kings  fiii,  29).    During  bit  ab«enc> 

by  order  of  PUsba  (ix,  1,  2),  and  co 

cute  vengeance  on  the  wicked  hooie  of  Ahab  (ver.  7-10). 

Leaving  Rarooth,  Jeba  drore  direct  to  Jeireel.    This 

:pecting  news  from  the  seat  of  war,  had  walcfa- 

on  the  towers,  who  saw  his  chariot  approacli- 

:.  IG,  17).     The  rest  of  the  story  is  weU  known. 

(B;  Jehd.     After  this  incident  Ramotb-gilead 

iiact  position  of  Bamolh  is  nowhere  defined  in 
Scripture.  The  name  (_Jlimotli. "  heights")  would  seem 
!  that  it  occupied  a  commaoding  positiaD  on 
It  of  the  range  of  Gitead.  In  1  Kings  it,  13, 
lat  when  tbe  districts  of  Solomon's  purreyora 
iged,  the  son  ot  Geber  was  stationed  in  Sm- 
bad  charge  of  all  tfao  cities  of  Jair  tbe  son  of 
both  in  Gilaad  and  Bashan;  and  these  cities 
extended  over  thewhcde  north-caatem  section  of  Paln- 

tained  regarding  the  site  of  tliis  ancient  city,  ^ome 
would  identify  it  with  Jeraii,  the  old  Roman  Genoa, 
whose  mins  are  the  moat  magnificent  and  extensive 
east  of  tbe  Jordan  (see  Benjcanvi  nf  Trnltla,  by  Asher) ; 
but  this  is  too  fsr  nortli,  and  Jeraih,  besides,  lies  in  • 
valley.  Ewald  wouUI  locate  it  at  tbe  village  of  ffriiua 
among  the  mDunlains,  Are  miks  west  of  Jeiash  {Gaet, 
Iir.  iii,  SOO).  For  this  tbeie  is  no  evidence  wbatcver. 
Others  locale  it  on  a  Hie  bearing  the  name  of  yWdif,  ex- 
actly identical  with  tbe  ancient  Hebrew  Uiiead,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Scetzen  (Brum,  Uarch  II,  1806),  and 
marked  on  his  msp  {ibid,  iv)  and  that  of  Van  de  Velde 
(1868)  as  four  or  five  miles  north  ofes-Salt.  Schwan 
iFalm.  p.  £82  sq.)  identifies  this  Rsmoth  with  K^iUat 
tl~Rabat,  which  is  situated  on  one  of  the  highest  points 
ofthemomilainorGilead,  not  far  from  the  WadyRajib. 
and  west  ofAJliln.  It  is  even  now  stnmgly  tortifted, 
and  is  vinble  at  a  great  distance,  especially  to  the  nonb- 
east.  The  most  probable  opinion  regarding  tbe  site  of 
Ramotb  is  that  wbicb  places  it  at  the  village  ottt-SaU. 
This  is  indicated  (a)  by  its  piWEion  on  the  summit  af  a 
steep  hilij  (A)  by  iU  old  ecdesiasticsl  name  SalKu 
//ierafioLt,  which  ^ipeara  lo  point  to  its  original  "MC- 


-  bolv' 


both  a  Levitical  ci 


Ss^alt  (Ramolh-EHead.   From  a  phologrqih  bj  the  XdltorJ 
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Palatl.  p.  218) ;  (c)  by  tb0  fiici  that  about  two  mika  to 
the  north-west  of  ea^Salt  is  the  highest  peak  of  the 
monntaio- range  still  bearing  the  name  Jebel  JilAd, 
^  Moont  Gilead  ;**  and  (d)  by  the  statement  of  Eosebios 
that  Ramoth-giiead  lay  in  the  fifteenth  mile  from  Phil- 
adelphia towards  the  west,  and  this  is  the  escact  distance 
of  ee-Salt  firom  Rabbath-Ammon  {Omowuut,  s.  ▼.  *^  Bam- 
moth">  The  sttoatlon  of  es-Salt  is  strong  and  pictur- 
esque. The  hill  on  which  it  stands  is  separated  by  deep 
ravines  from  the  loftier  mounUtns  that  encompass  it, 
and  iu  lower  slopes  are  covered  with  terraced  vineyards^ 
while  the  neighboring  hill- sides  and  valleys  abound 
with  olive-groves.  On  the  summit  stands  the  castle,  a 
rectangular  building  with  towers  at  the  comers,  and  de- 
fended by  a  deep  inoat  hewn  in  the  rock.  The  foanda- 
tions  appear  to  be  Roman,  if  not  earlier,  but  the  upper 
walls  are  Sanoenic  In  the  town  itself,  which  contains 
■ome  three  thousand  inhabitants,  there  are  few  remains 
of  anUquity.  In  the  dills  and  ravines  beneath  it  are 
great  numbers  of  tombs  and  grottos  (Handbook  for 
Simii  and  Palettine,  p.  808).  £t-Salt  is  famous  for  its 
vineyards,  and  iU  raisins  are  esteemed  the  best  in  Pal- 
estine. They  are  carried  in  large  quantities  to  Jerusa- 
lem (Burokhardt,  Sprioy  p.  849;  Irby  and  Mangles, 
Travelt,  p.  821 ;  Ritter,  PaL  wtd  Syr.  p.  1121-88 ;  Abul- 
feda,  TaK  Syr,  p.  92;  Boekingham,  Travels,  p.  20>- 
Kitto.  It  is  now  the  only  inhabited  place  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Belka.  It  is  still  a  place  of  comparative  strength, 
and  overawes  the  Bedawln  by  a  garrison  under  the 
pasha  of  Damascusi  Tristram  says  of  it,  **  Ramoth- 
gilead  must  always  have  been  the  key  of  Gilead— at 
the  head  of  the  only  easy  road  from  the  Jordan,  opening 
immediately  on  the  rich  plateau  of  the  interior,  and  with 
this  isolated  cone  (the  Osha)  rising  dose  above  it,  forti- 
fied from  very  early  times,  by  art  as  well  as  by  nature. 
Of  the  fortress  only  a  tall  fragment  of  wall  remains,  and 
a  pointed  arohway,  vrith  a  sort  of  large  dial-plate,  carved 
deeply  in  stone,  surrounded  by  a  rose*work  decoration.  It 
appears  to  be  all  modem  Turkish  work"  (Land  of  Israel, 
p.  655).  There  is  a  plateau,  he  further  tdls  us,  on  the 
road  towards  Jordan,  and  there  probably  the  battle  was 
fought  where  Ahab  received  his  mortal  wound — that  be- 
ing the  only  place  where  chariots  could  come  into  play. 
Winer  and  others  identify  Rarooth-gilead,  Ramath- 
mizpah,  and  Mizpah  of  GUead.  On  this,  see  Mizpah  ; 
Ramah. 

Ramoth-negeb.    See  Rasiath-negeb. 

Rampalle,  Jeanmb,  a  French  female  ascetic  of 
note,  was  bom  Jan.  3, 1583,  at  Saint-Remy ;  displayed 
at  an  early  age  a  tendency  to  a  contemplative  life;  and 
when  old  enough  to  be  admitted  to  a  monastery.  Joined 
the  UrsuUnes  of  Avignon,  until,  in  1602,  she  determined 
to  found  a  home  of  her  own,  and  established  it  on  the 
rule  of  St.  Augustine.  She  then  took  the  name  Jeanne 
de  Jesus,  provided  the  constitution  and  such  religious 
books  as  she  bdieved  her  companions  to  be  in  need  of, 
e.  g.  RetraiU  SpiritueUe ;  Pratique  de  Devotion,  etc,  also 
hymns  and  songs.  She  died  July  6, 1 636.  See  Vie  de  la 
Mere  Jeanne  de  Jesus  (Avignon,  1751, 12mo). — Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Rampart  (b^n,  d^eyl.  Lam.  ii,  8 ;  Nah.  iii,  8 ;  else- 
where " trench,"  "bulwark,"  etc),  a  fortification  or  low 
wall  surrounding  and  protecting  a  military  trench  (2 
Sam.  XX,  15;  Isa.  xxvi,  1,  etc.;  comp.  1  Kings  xxi,  23; 
Psa.  xlviii,  14).  See  Armt;  Sikge.  In  the  Talmud 
the  Hebrew  word  is  applied  to  the  interior  space  sur- 
rounding the  wall  of  the  Temple  (Lightfoot,  Opp,  ii, 
193).    See  Temple. 

Rampelogo  (or  Rampeloco),  Antonio,  an  Ital- 
ian theologian,  was  bom  at  Genoa  and  flourished  in  the 
second  half  of  the  15th  century.  He  was  an  Augustin- 
ian  monk,  and  passed  for  a  learned  controversialist  in 
his  times.  According  to  some  modem  ecclesiastical 
writers  of  Rome,  Rampelogo  was  such  an  eloquent  and 
persuasive  disputant  that  he  was  called  to  the  Council  of 


CoBStanoe  in  order  to  convert  the  Hussites.  He  is  the 
author  of  Repertorium  BibUeum,  which  was  put  in  the 
Iwiex  by  pope.  Clement  VIU,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
has  often  been  printed  (Ulm,  1476,  foL ;  Nuremb.  1481 ; 
Milan,  1494,  etc.).  See  Oudin,  Dt  Script,  Eodes,  lit, 
2810. — ^Hoefer,  Nou9»  Biog,  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Rampen,  Heniii,  a  Belgian  divine,  was  bom  at 
Hni,  Nov.  18,  1572.  Studied  successively  at  Cologne, 
Mayence,  and  Louvain,  and  taught  Greek  and  philoso- 
phy at  the  college  in  Lys.  From  1620  to  1687  he  taught 
exegesis  of  the  Scriptures  at  the  university,  of  which 
he  was  several  times  rector.  He  finallv  entered  the 
practical  work  of  the  ministry,  and  secured  a  canonicate 
at  Breda,  but  did  not  like  this  work,  and  returned  to  ped- 
agogy as  rector  at  St.  Anne  College.  He  died  Mareh  4, 
1641.  He  published  Commentarius  in  Quatuor  Evctngelia 
(Lond.  1631-84, 8  vols.  4to).— Hoefer,  Now,  Biog,  GM- 
rale,B,r, 

Ramrayaa,  a  sect  of  the  Sikhs,  deriving  their  appd- 
lation  from  Rama  Raya,  who  flourished  about  A.D.  1660. 
They  are  by  no  means  numerous  in  Hindostan. — Gard- 
ner, Faiths  of  the  Worlds  s.  v. 

Ram's  Horn  (^Si^,  yobel^,  Josh,  vi,  4,  13 ;  else- 
where *' Jubilee,"  **  trampet").  The  Hebrew  word  keren, 
u  e.  horn,  is  also  used  for  the  crooked  trumpet,  a  very 
andent  instmment.  Sometimes  it  was  made  of  the  horns 
of  oxen,  and  sometimes  ram's  horns  were  employed.  It 
is  probable  that  in  later  times  they  were  made  of  metal. 
They  were  employed  in  war,  and  on  ademn  occasions 
(Exod.  xix,  13).  The  latter  word  is  also  rendered  cornel 
(Dan.  iii,  5, 7, 10-15).  See  Jubilee  ;  Musical  Imstrv- 
MEsrra. 

Rama'  Sklna  Dted  Red  (0*^!Q^KQ  Q*f^*iK  nHy 
rExod.zzv,5;  xxxy,7],'or6ihelimmeoddamimf  Sept. 
otppara  cpiuiv  iipvSfpoiavtaftkva ;  Vulg.  peUes  arietvm 
rubricata)  formed  part  of  the  materials  that  the  Israel- 
ites were  ordered  to  present  as  offerings  for  the  making 
of  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxv,  5),  of  which  they  served 
as  the  outer  covering,  there  being  under  the  rams' skins 
another  covering  of  twdgers'  skins.  See  Tabernacle. 
The  words  may  be  rendered  '*  red  rams'  skins,"  and  then 
may  be  understood  as  the  produce  of  the  African  aodad, 
the  Ovis  tragelaphus  of  naturalists,  whereof  the  bearded 
sheep  are  a  domesticated  race.  The  tragelaphus  is  a 
distinct  species  of  sheep,  having  a  shorter  form  than  the 
common  species,  and  incipient  tear -pits.  Its  normal 
color  is  rod,  from  bright  chestnut  to  rafons  chocolate, 
which  last  b  the  cause  of  the  epithet  purple  being  given 
to  it  by  the  poets.  Dr.  Harris  thinks  that  the  skins  in 
question  were  tanned  and  colored  crimson ;  for  it  is  wdl 
known  that  what  is  now  termed  red  morocco  was  man- 
ufactured in  the  remotest  ages  in  Libya,  espedally 
about  the  Tritonian  Lake^  where  the  original  aegis,  or 
goat-skin  breastplate  of  Jupiter  and  Minerva,  was  dyed 
bright  red ;  and  the  Egyptians  had  most  certainly  red 
leather  in  use,  for  their  antique  paintings  show  harness* 
makere  cutting  it  into  slips  for  the  collars  of  horses  and 
furniture  of  chariotSL — Kitto.  It  is  much  more  prob- 
able, however,  that  the  skins  were  those  of  the  domestic 
breed  of  rams,  which,  as  Rashi  says,  "  were  dyed  red 
after  they  were  prepared."    See  Ram. 

Ramaauer,  Otto  Heixrich  David,  a  hymnist  of 
the  Reformed  Church,  was  bom  Nov.  19,  1829,  at  OU 
denburg.  Having  made  his  preparatory  studies  at  the 
gymnasium  of  his  native  place,  he  went,  in  1848,  to  Zu- 
rich, in  Switzerland,  where  the  well-known  Dr.  J.  P. 
Lange  especially  attracted  him.  While  yet  a  student 
he  wrote  a  collection  of  hymns,  entitled  Der  Friede  vnd 
die  Freude  der  /Ttrc^,  which  were  edited  by  his  teacher 
in  1851.  In  1852  he  was  appointed  vicar  to  dean  Frei 
in  Trogen,  in  Switzerland,  whom  he  also  succeeded  in 
the  pastorate.  Three  yeare  afterwards.  May  27, 1850, 
he  died  iu  the  vigor  of  life.  Some  of  his  hymns  are 
very  fine,  but  have  not  yet  found  a  place  in  any  of  our 
1  modem  German  hymn-books.   See  Koch,  Geschichte  des 
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deuttchm  Kirchenliedet,  rii,  884;  Zachold,  BihUotkeea 
Theoiogica,u,lQQ7.    (R  P.) 

Ramsay,  Jamks  P.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  near  Ganonsburg,  Pa.,  Aug.  26, 1809.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Jefferson  College,  Ganonsburg,  Pa.,  in  1827 ; 
prosecuted  the  study  of  theology  onder  hi4  venerated 
father,  then  sole  professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary 
of  the  Associate  Church ;  was  licensed  to  preach  Aug. 
27, 1883,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Chartiers,  and  was  or- 
dained and  installed  pastor  of  the  congregation  of  Deer 
Creek,  New  Bedford,  Lawrence  Co.,  Pa.,  July  1, 1886,  by 
the  Associate  Presbytery  of  Ohio.  For  about  twenty- 
two  years  he  continued  faithfuUy  testifying  the  Gospel 
of  the  grace  of  God  among  this  people.  But,  his  health 
failing,  he  subsequently  located  himself  in  New  Wil- 
mington, and  for  a  time  exercised  his  ministry  there. 
He  died  Jan.  30, 1862.  See  Wilson,  Pretb.  Hitt.  Alma- 
nac, 1863,  p.  362.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Ramsdell,  Hkzkkiah  S.,  a  minister  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Chatham,  Conn., 
Dec  4,  1804.  When  ten  years  old,  the  death  of  his 
father  left  him  to  support  himself.  At  sixteen  he  was 
converted,  and  commenced  preaching  at  nineteen.  He 
Joined  the  New  England  Conference  in  1826,  and  his 
successive  appointments  were,  Needham,  Chelsea,  Yt. ; 
Craftsbor}-,  Vt.;  Irisburg,  Vt, ;  Tolland,  Conn.;  Wind- 
sor, Conn. ;  Tolland  and  Stafford,  Manchester,  Conn. ; 
East  Putnam,  Conn. ;  Colchester,  Conn. ;  East  Putnam, 
Vernon,  Conn. ;  Vernon  and  Windsorville,  East  Putnam, 
Coventry.  From  1888  to  1861,  and  again  from  1868, 
impaired  health  prevented  him  from  active  work.  He 
frequently  spoke  on  temperance,  of  which  he  was  an 
earnest,  able  advocate.  He  also  served  with  marked 
ability  in  the  Senate  of  the  Sute  of  Connecticut, 
and  filled  various  offices  of  responsibility  and  trust 
Those  conversant  with  his  comparatively  brief,  active 
ministry  speak  of  him  as  an  able,  eloquent  preacher, 
and  as  equally  an  indefatigable  pastor.  In  one  locality 
his  earnest  advocacy  of  truth  raised  the  anger  of  some, 
and  they  resolved  at  his  next  visit  to  tar  and  feather 
him.  It  w|ui  no  idle  threat;  the  preparations  were 
made ;  his  brethren  urged  him  not  to  go,  but  he  was 
fearless,  and  went.  The  leader  of  the  mob  was  awaken- 
ed, converted,  and  became  his  fast  friend.  Mr.  Ramsdell 
lived  to  see  his  views  prevail  among  his  fellows.  He  died 
Oct.  23, 1877.    See  i/mu/et  of  A  mual  Conference,  1878. 

Ramaey,  Wiixtam  B.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Rutherford  Co., 
Tenn.,  March  12, 1831.  He  embraced  religion  in  1846, 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1868,  and  was  admitted  on  trial 
in  the  Memphis  Conference  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  His 
health  failing  him  in  1864,  he  entered  Andrew  College, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1868.  He  was  readmitted 
into  the  Conference  in  the  same  year,  granted  a  super- 
numerary relation  in  1862,  and  in  1863  ser\*ed  in  the  Con- 
federate army  as  chaplain  for  four  months.  He  died  of 
consumption,  July,  1865.  Mr.  Ramsey  was  sweet-spirit- 
ed, modest,  and  unassuming. — Mmutet  of  Annual  Con- 
ferences of  the  Afefh.  Epiac,  Church,  South,  1866,  p.  694. 

Ramus,  Petrus,  also  known  by  his  original  name 
Pierre  de  la  Ramie,  was  the  French  philosopher  of  the 
16th  century  who  broke  the  fetters  of  barbarous  scholas- 
tic thought  and  led  men  into  the  clear  light  of  Platon- 
ic philosophy.  He  is  usually  called  one  of  the  found- 
en  of  modem  metaphysics,  and  this  is  certainly  tme  in 
so  far  as  Ramus  prepared  the  way  for  Descartes  (q.  v.) 
in  philosophy,  and  for  Pascal  in  theology,  as  we  shall  see 
presently.  Ramus  was  bom  of  very  humble  parentage 
at  Cuth,  a  village  in  Vermandois,  in  1616.  He  was 
obliged,  when  old  enough  to  be  of  any  service,  to  per- 
form duties  as  a  shepherd.  He  loved  the  broad,  open 
fields,  but  he  loved  books  more.  He  studied  as  much 
as  his  humble  associations  could  afford  him  the  means 
of  knowledge,  and  finally,  satisfied  that  he  could  only 
get  more  away  from  home,  left  for  the  city.  He  went 
straight  to  the  capital,  though  yet  a  youth  of  a  little 


over  eight.  Homesickness  oompeUed  him  to  retom  to 
the  paternal  roof,  and  he  walked  home  as  he  bad  walked 
to  Paris,  but  only  to  return  soon  again  to  the  city  where 
be  had  found  so  much  to  leam,  and  before  he  was  twelve 
he  was  once  more  at  Paris.  He  could  not  enter  school, 
as  his  pockets  were  empty  and  hi»  stomach  unsatisfied. 
He  hired  out  as  a  servant  to  a  rich  student  at  the  Coll«fge 
de  Navarre,  and,  by  devoting  the  day  to  his  duties,  ob- 
tained the  night  for  study,  and,  under  his  master's  guid- 
ance and  help,  made  rapid  progress.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  he  was  ready  to  pass  examfaiation  as  if  be 
had  been  within  the  walls  of  a  college.  The  indomitA- 
ble  spirit  of  the  boy  had  made  a  resolute  man ;  and,  un- 
like most  students,  he  had  not  only  learned  the  dicia  of 
the  savans,  but  had  formed  an  opinion  which  was  bis 
only  own.  In  presenting  himaelf  for  the  degree  of 
master,  he  came  forward  as  the  champion  of  reform  in 
the  schools  of  thought.  He  undertook  to  prove  the 
then  almost  impious  task  that  Aristotle  was  not  infalli- 
ble. He  had  gradually  withdrawn  from  Aristotelian- 
ism  as  an'  authority,  and  pleaded  now  for  the  exercise 
of  individual  reason  as  against  the  **  authority,**  which 
scholasticism  imposed  on  all  students  of  philosophy. 
Enthusiast  as  he  was,  he  was  led  to  make  the  extrav- 
agant statement  in  his  thesis  that  "all  that  Aristotle 
had  said  was  false**  {qwtcunque  ab  A  rislotele  dicta  eneni, 
comrnaUiiia  esse).  It  speaks,  however,  a  great  deal  for 
the  ability  he  showed  on  this  occasion  that  bis  judges, 
although  themselves  Aristotelians,  were  compelled  to 
applaud  him.  Ramus  was  immediately  made  a  teach- 
er in  the  College  du  Mans,  and  along  with  two  learned 
friends  opened  a  special  class  for  reading  the  Greek 
and  Latin  authors,  designed  to  combine  the  study  of 
eloquence  with  that  of  philosophy.  His  audience  was 
large,  and  his  success  as  a  teacher  remarkable.  He 
now  turned  his  attention  more  particulariy  to  the  sci- 
ence of  logic,  which,  in  his  usual  adventurous  spirit,  be 
undertook  to  "  reform  ;*'  and  no  one  acquainted  with  hb 
system  will  deny  that  many  of  his  innovations  were 
both  rational  and  beneficial.  His  attempts  excited 
much  hostility  among  the  Aristotelians;  and  when  his 
treatise  on  the  subject  {DiaUcHem  Pariiiiones)  appear- 
ed in  1643,  it  was  fiercely  assailed  by  the  doctors  of  the 
Sorbonne,  the  Academy  of  Geneva,  the  majority  of  the 
high-schools  of  the  Continent,  which  had  all,  in  alliance 
with  the  Church,  given  Aristotelianism  the  supreme 
rale.  •  The  University  of  Paris  linked  itself  with  ju- 
rists, councillors,  the  king's  ministers,  the  king  himself, 
to  crush  this  bold  innovator.  He  was  charged  with 
impiety  and  sedition,  and  with  a  desire  to  overthrow 
all  science  and  religion  through  the  medium  of  an  at- 
tack on  Aristotle.  On  the  report  of  an  irregular  tribu- 
nal appointed  to  consider  the  charges  made  against 
him,  the  king  ordered  his  works  to  be  suppressed,  and 
forbade  his  teaching  or  writing  against  Aristotle  oii 
pain  of  corporal  punishment.  Ramus  now  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  and 
to  prepare  an  edition  of  Euclid.  Cardinals  Charles  de 
6«iurbon  and  Charles  de  Lorraine  befriended  him,  and 
through  their  influence  he  was  permitted  to  begin  a 
course  of  lectures  on  rhetoric  at  the  Coll^^  de  Presles, 
the  plague  having  driven  away  numbers  of  students 
from  Paris.  He  was  finally,  in  1646,  named  principal 
of  this  college,  and  the  Sorbonne  inelTectually  endeav- 
ored to  eject  him  on  the  ground  of  the  royal  prohibito- 
ry decree.  The  decree  was  cancelled  in  1646,  through 
the  influence  of  the  cardinal  de  Lorraine.  Ramus  raised 
the  College  de  Presles  from  a  condition  of  decay  to  the 
height  of  prosperity,  and  his  reputation  went  over  all 
the  land  as  an  educator  as  well  as  philosopher.  In 
1651  cardinal  Lorraine  succeeded  in  instituting  for  him 
a  chair  of  eloquence  and  philosophy  at  the  College 
Royal,  and  his  inaugural  address  (^Pro  PhUosopkica  DU* 
ciplitui  [Paris,  1561])  is  reckoned  a  masterpiece  of  the 
kind.  He  devoted  the  first  eight  years  of  his  teaching 
to  the  first  three  of  the  "  liberal  arts'*  (grammar,  rheto- 
ric, and  logic),  which  he  called  elementary  or  exoteric 
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and  published  three  grammtra  anooessively — Greek, 
Latin,  and  French.  He  alao  mingled  largely  in  the  lit- 
erary and  scholastic  disputes  of  the  time,  and  on  ac- 
count of  his  bustling  activity  came  under  the  satire  of 
Rabelais.  But  though  Ramus  had  innumerable  adver- 
saries, he  might  hav^  defied  them  all,  so  great  was  his 
influence  at  court,  had  his  love  of  *' reformation"  not 
displayed  itself  in  religion  as  well  as  in  logic.  In  an 
evil  hour  (for  his  own  comfort)  he  embraced  Protes- 
untism.  He  had  long  been  suspected  of  a  leaning  that 
way,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  his  intellect  was  by  nature 
scornfully  rebellious  towards  the  ip»e  dixit  of  **  author- 
ity ;*'  but  he  had  for  years  decently  conformed  to  the 
practices  of  the  CathoKc  cult,  and  it  was  only  after  car- 
dinal Lorraine,  in  reply  to  the  Conference  of  Poissy 
(1561),  frankly  admitted  the  abuses  of  the  Church  and 
the  vices  of  the  clergy  that  he  ventured  formally  to  ab- 
jure the  older  faith.  The  outbreak  of  the  religious  wars 
in  France  plunged  him  into  the  dangers  of  the  time, 
and  be  fin^y  perished  in  the  fatal  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, August,  1572.  It  is  believed  that  he  was 
assassinated  at  the  instigation  of  one  of  his  most  violent 
and  persistent  enemies,  Charpentier,  rector  of  the  College 
de  Presles.— CAamier»'«  Encydop,  a.  v.    See  Ramists. 

Ranc6,  ARXA2ID  Jean  le  Bouthillier  dk,  the 
well-known  founder  of  the  reformed  order  of  La  Trappe, 
was  bom  Jan.  9, 1626,  at  Paris,  where  he  was  educated. 
Having  taken  his  degree  in  the  Sorbonne  with  great 
applause,  and  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  he 
soon  became  distinguished  as  a  preacher,  and  through 
the  favor  of  cardinal  Richelieu  obtained  more  than  one 
valuable  benefice.  He  possessed  as  a  young  man  a  large 
fortune,  and,  notwithstanding  his  clerical  character,  was 
carried  away  by  the  gayety  and  dissipation  of  Parisian 
life.  After  a  time,  however,  having  embraced  the  cause 
of  cardinal  Rets,  he  displeased  and  finally  forfeited  the 
favor  of  cardinal  Mazarin ;  and  being  deeply  moved  by 
the  death  of  a  lady,  the  duchess  de  Montbazon,  to  whom 
he  was  much  attached,  he  withdrew  altogether  from 
Paris,  resolved  to  distribute  all  his  property  among  the 
poor,  and  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  practice 
of  piety  and  penitential  works.  Finally,  he  resigned  all 
his  preferments  (of  which,  by  the  abusive  practice  of 
the  period,  he  held  several  simultaneously)  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  abbacy  of  La  Trappe,  to  which  convent  he 
retired  in  1662,  with  the  intention  of  restoring  th^  strict 
discipline  of  the  order.  The  history  of  the  reforms 
which  he  eflTected  will  be  found  under  the  head  Tbap- 
PIST8.  He  lived  in  this  seclusion  for  thirty-three  years, 
during  which  be  published  a  large  number  of  works, 
chiefly  asceticaL  He  died  Oct.  27, 1700.  The  only  re- 
markable events  of  his  literary  life  are  his  controversy 
with  Mabillon,  in  reply  to  his  ^tudea  Monattiqnes^  on 
the  subject  of  the  studies  proper  for  the  monastic  life, 
which  is  entitled  TraiU  de  la  SainUU  dea  Devoir*  de 
VElat  Monastiqaef  and  his  controversy  with  Amauld, 
which  drew  upon  Ranee  the  hatred  of  the  Jansenists. 
Ranch's  works  are  numerous.  In  his  vouth  he  edited 
Anacreon  in  one  volume,  octavo  (Paris,  1639),  with  a 
dedication  to  cardinal  Richelieu.  His  most  notewor- 
thy publications  of  his  religious  life,  aside  from  those 
referred  to,  are,  Explieatum  *ur  la  Regie  de  St'Benoit 
(Paris,  1689,  2  vols.  ^tQ)\^Ahreg^  dea  Obliffoti&na  dea 
ChrMiena: — Rijlexiona  Moraka  aur  lea  Qualrea  Evange- 
liatea  (Paris,  1699,  12mo) : — Confirtncea  (on  the  same ; 
1699)  '.^Relaticm  de  la  Vie  ei  de  la  Mort  de  Quelqvea 
Eeligieux  de  la  Trappe  (1696,  4  vols.  12mo),  and  other 
works  on  monastic  life  and  its  reforms,  etc.  See  Tille- 
mont.  Vie  de  liance  (1719,  2  vols.  12mo) ;  MarsolUer, 
Vie  (1703);  Chateaubriand,  K»e;  Mor^ri,  i>icf. //w/.  s.  v. 
— Hoefer,  liouv,  Biog,  Generale,  s.  v. ;  Ch(tmbera*a  Ency- 
chp,  8.  V. 

Ranconnier,  Jacques,  a  French  Jesuit  missiona- 
ry, was  bom  in  1600  in  the  county  of  Bourgogne,  en- 
tered the  novitiate  of  the  Jesuits  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
in  MalineSk  and  in  1625  went  into  the  missionary  work 


in  Fkragoay.  He  labored  very  successfully  for  seven 
years  among  the  Itatines,  whom  he  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, such  as  he  had  to  offer,  and  died  among  this  new 
people  of  the  Gospel  about  1640.  He  wrote  frequent 
reports  of  the  progress  of  his  work  in  Paraguay,  which 
are  valuable  contributions  to  the  history  of  that  Sooth 
American  country.  See  Sothwell,  Bihl,  Script,  JSoc. 
JeaUf  p.  209 ;  Charlevoix,  Iliat,  de  Paraguay,  liv.  viii. — 
Hoefer,  Now,  Biog,  Genirale,  s.v.    See  also  Paraguay. 

Rand,  Asa,  an  American  Congregational  divine, 
bora  at  Rindge,  N.  H.,  Ang.  6,  1783,  was  educated  at 
Dickinson  College,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1806, 
studied  for  the  ministry,  and  was  ordained  at  Gorham, 
Me.,  Jan.  18, 1809,  as  pastor  of  a  Congregational  Church. 
In  1822  he  undertook  the  editorial  care  of  the  Christian 
Mirror  at  Portland,  Me.,  and  held  this  until  1825,  when 
he  took  the  principalship  of  a  female  seminary  at  Brook- 
field.  In  July,  1826,  he  accepted  the  editorship  of  the 
BoatoH  BecordeTf  the  Youtk'a  Companion^  and  the  Vol" 
unteer,  the  last  a  religious  monthly.  His  health,  which 
had  for  some  time  been  (ailing,  and  had  originally  forced 
him  from  the  ministr}',  finally  compelled  him  also  to 
leave  the  editorial  chair,  and  he  connected  himself  with 
a  book-store  and  printing-office  at  Lowell,  Mass.  He 
finally  went  back  to  editorial  work,  and  started  the 
Lowell  Ohaerver,  a  weekly  paper.  In  1835  he  again  be- 
gan to  preach  and  address  public  audiences.  He  took 
up  the  slavery  question  and  spoke  in  behalf  of  abolition 
in  Maine  and  Massachusetts.  From  1837  to  1842  he 
preached  in  Pompey,  N.  Y.,  then  became  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  Peterborough,  N.  Y.,  the  home 
of  the  celebrated  abolitionist  Gerritt  Smith.  His  last 
years  Mr.  Rand  spent  at  Ashbumham,  Mass.,  where  he 
died  Aug.  24, 1871.  He  was,  while  at  Gorham,  a  fre- 
quent writer  for  the  religious  quarterly  published  at 
Portland  for  1814-18,  and,  besides  occasional  sermons, 
put  in  print  a  volume  of  Familiar  SermoTU : — a  Review 
of  Fiimey'a'Sermont : — New  Divinity  Theology,  a  vindi- 
cation of  the  same : — and  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher. 
See  Sf  irague,  A  tmala  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vol.  t    . 

Rand,  William,  an  American  divine  of  colonial 
times,  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century. 
He  was  a  student  at  Harvard  University,  class  of  1721, 
then  took  holy  orders,  and  became  pastor  at  Sunder- 
land, Mass.,  of  a  Congregational  Church.  In  1746  he 
removed,  in  the  same  capacity,  to  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  and 
died  there  in  1779.  He  published  five  separate  ser- 
mons (1739-1767).  Sec  S[inguefAnnala  o/ the  Amer, 
Pulpit,  i,  386. 

Randall,  John,  an  English  divine  of  note,  was  bora 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  He  was  educated 
at  Oxford  University,  in  St.  Mary's  Hall,  and  Trinity 
College,  and,  after  taking  holy  orders,  became  rector  of 
St.  Andrew  Hubbard,  Loudon,'in  1 599.  He  died  in  1622. 
His  published  works  arc :  Settnotia  on  Matt,  v,  20,  and 
on  1  Pet,  It,  11, 12  (1620,  ito)  i^Sermona  on  Rom,  viii, 
38,  39  (1628,  Ato):— Nature  of  God  and  Christ  (1024, 
4to)  '.—Great  Myatery  of  Godluieaa  (1624,  4to;  3d  cd. 
1640)  i—The  Sacramenta  (1630,  4to)  x—Lecturea  on  the 
Lorka  Supper  (1630, 4to) : — Tweniy^nine  lectures  of  the 
Church  (1631,  4to). 

Randall,  Matthe'W,  a  distinguished  layman  of 
the  Baptist  denomination,  was  bom  in  I^ndon.  His 
mercantile  tastes  led  him  into  business  vocations,  where 
he  met  with  success  as  a  merchant.  Soon  after  the 
peace  of  1783,  he  came  to  the  United  Stales,  and  took 
up  his  residence  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  remained 
nearly  all  his  life.  For  two  or  three  years  he  lived  in 
Burlington,  N.  J.  While  in  this  place  he  was  baptized 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Staughton,  and  continued  a  member  of  the 
Burlington  Church  until  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
Philadelphia,  Sept.  14,  1833.  Dr.  Baron  Stow  says  of 
him  that  **  he  was  highly  esteeme<l  in  Christian  circles, 
and  his  early  familiarity  with  Robert  Hall  and  Drs. 
Ryland  and  Stennett  was  of  importance  to  him  in  mat- 
ters of  theology,  as  well  as  of  taste  and  piety."    He 
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adds:  *< Having  the  oonfidenoe  of  the  ftuthorUkft  of 
Pennsylvaiiia,  he  was  appointed  to  seveial  important 
offices,  the  duties  of  which  he  creditably  performed." 
See  The  Miuionary  Jubike,  p.  118.    (J.  C.  S.) 

Randallites.    See  FitEE-wiLii  Ba^ibts. 

Randle,  Richmond,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  originally  a  member  of 
the  Tennessee  Conference,  where  he  travelled  five  years. 
He  was  transferred  in  1886  to  the  Arkansas  Conference, 
which  then  included  Louisiana  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  Here  he  labored  efficiently  in  stations  and  as 
presiding  elder  until  the  Conference  of  1844,  when  he 
took  a  superannuated  relation.  In  1845  he  became 
again  effective^  and  so  continued  until  1861,  serving  as 
presiding  elder  for  nine  of  these  years.  His  sons  having 
volunteered,  he  accompanied  them  to  the  war,  soon  to 
die.  He  was  a  man  of  deep  and  fervent  piety,  a  true 
friend,  a  noble  and  useful  preacher. — Minute*  of  Annual 
Conf,  M,  E,  Church,  South,  1861,  p.  828. 

Randle,  Thomas  VCTare,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Stewart 
County,  Tenn.,  April  13,  1815.  He  was  admitted  on 
trial  in  the  Tennessee  Conference  in  1832,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  an  active  and  very  efficient  preacher  until 
within  a  few  months  of  his  death,  which  took  place  Aug. 
26, 1859.  He  was  several  times  a  delegate  to  the  Gen- 
eral Conference.  Mr.  Randle  was  a  Christian  gentle- 
man, modest  and  kind.  His  talents  as  a  preacher  were 
excellent,  and  his  zeal  knew  no  abatement. — Mwutea  of 
Annual  Conf  M,  E.  Church,  South,  18q9,  p.  116. 

Randle,  William,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  September,  1807. 
He  was  converted  when  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
was  received  on  trial  in  the  Tennessee  Conference  in 
1841.  He  labored  successfully  until  1862,  when  he  be- 
came supernumerary.  In  186i6  he  resumed  active  work 
as  presiding  elder  on  Cross  Plains  (now  Fountain  Head) 
district,  where  he  closed  his  life,  May  2, 1869.  He  was 
a  man  of  artless  simplicity,  true  sincerity,  and  ardent 
zeal. — Minutes  of  Annual  Conf  M,  E,  Church,  South, 
1869,  p.  349. 

Randolph,  Francis,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was 
bom  in  1755.  He  was  made  prebend  of  Bristol  in  1791, 
and  died  in  1831.  He  published.  Letter  to  William  PiU 
on  the  Slave  Trade  (Lond.  1788,  8vo)  i— Scriptural  Be- 
vision  ofSocirdan  Arguments  in  Answer  to  B»  I/obhouse 
(1792, 8  vo)  '.—Correspondence  with  the  Earl  and  Countess 
of  Jersey  (1796, 8vo)  -.—Sermons  on  Advent  (1800, 8vo)  :— 
Sermons  (Bath,  1803,  8vo)  -.—State  of  the  Nation  (1808, 
8vo) : — Book  of  Job  (from  the  Heb.  by  Elizabeth  Smith, 
with  Preface  and  Annotations  by  F.  R.  [Bath,  1810]). 

Randolph,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Trigg  County, 
Ky.,  May  9,  1829.  He  was  converted  in  1847  (or 
1848),  licensed  to  preach  Nov.  23,  1850,  and  admitted 
on  trial  in  the  Louisville  Conference  in  1851.  He  filled 
twelve  important  fields  of  labor,  continuing  his  work 
until  the  first  Sunday  in  June,  1863.  The  sUple  of  his 
preaching,  as  of  all  he  did,  was  strong  practical  sense, 
sanctified  and  rendered  efficient  by  deep  piety. — Minr- 
utes  of  Annual  Conf  M,  E.  Church,  South,  1864,  p.  481. 

Randolph,  Samuel  E.,  a  minister  in  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Tennessee. 
He  entered  the  Tennessee  Conference,  from  which  he 
was  transferred  in  1860  to  the  Florida  Conference.  He 
enlisted  in  1861  with  the  Lowndes  Volunteers,  and  in 
three  months  fell  a  victim  to  disease  at  Camp  Alle- 
ghany, Va.,  Aug.  29, 1861.— J/ww/M  of  Annual  Coff,M, 
E,  Church,  South,  1861,  p.  345. 

Randolph,  Thomaa,  an  English  divine  of  note, 
was  bora  Aug.  30, 1701,  at  Canterbury,  studied  at  Ox- 
ford University,  where  he  was  bursar,  and  after  complet- 
ing his  theological  course  was  in  1725  admitted  to  or- 
ders, then  taught  for  a  while,  and  finally  accepted  two 
benefices  in  Kent.    In  1748  he  was  elected  president  of 


Corpus  Christ!  College,  and  later  was  given  a  ijwifcim^ 
ship  in  theology  (1768).  He  died  at  Oxfovd  March  t^ 
1783.  Dr.  Thomas  Randolph  publiahed  a  work  on  the 
Prophecies  cited  m  the  New  Testament  compared  wUk  the 
Hdn-ew  Original  and  the  Septuagint  Femtm,  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  and  aeaioe.  **  It  presents,"  says  Onne, 
<•  at  one  view  the  Heb.  text,  the  Sept.  version  of  it,  and  the 
quotation  in  the  Greek  New  Test.**  The  substanoe  of  the 
work  is  incorporated  in  Home's  Chapter  on  Quoiatuma, 
His  son  John,  who  was  born  July  6, 1749,  and  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  became  under  his  father's  admSnS»- 
taration  professor  of  Greek  and  theology,  in  1799  was 
made  bishop  of  Oxford,  was  transferred  to  the  see  of 
Bangor  in  1807,  and  in  1809  to  that  of  London,  whae 
he  died  July  28, 1813.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  and  published  several  sermons.  See 
Gentlanan^s  Magazine,  Ix  xxiii,  Ixxxiv,  and  the  hiograpb- 
ical  sketch  prefaced  to  the  collected  writings  of  Tbomas 
Randolph ;  Saunders,  Evenings  with  Sacred  Poets,  p,  231 ; 
Hook,  Ecdes,  Biog,  vUi,  191.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Ranew,  Nathaniel,  an  English  divine  of  the  17th 
century,  noted  as  a  Nonconformist  who  was  ejected  at 
the  Restoration,  was  minister  of  Little  Eastcbeap,  Lon- 
don, and  afkerwanls  vicar  of  Tilsted.  Essex.  He  died 
in  1672,  aged  about  seventy-two.  He  published,  Soii- 
tude  Improved  by  Divine  MedUation,  etc  (Lond.  1€70^ 
8vo;  last  ed.  1847, 18mo),  a  very  excellent  work  in  the 
domain  of  practical  theolog}': — Account  concerning  the 
Saint's  Glory,  etc.,  equally  devout  in  spirit  and  excel- 
lent in  composition  and  purpose. 

Ranfaing,  Mabib  Eusabeth  db,  a  French  lady, 
celebrated  as  the  foundress  of  a  religioas  order,  and 
known  under  the  name  of  Elizabeth  of  the  Cnoas  of 
Jesus,  was  bom,  Nov.  80,  1592,  at  Remiremont,  of  a 
noble  Lorraine  family,  and  was  noted  for  Iter  beauty. 
She  was  affianced  to  a  man  for  whom  she  had  not  the 
shadow  of  affection,  and  therefore  objected  to  wedlock; 
and  when  her  parents  persisted,  she  sought  the  retire- 
ment of  the  monasteiy.  She  was,  however,  brought  hack 
to  society,  and  married  M.  Dubois,  by  whom  she  had 
three  children.  Her  husband's  death  and  other  mishaps 
led  her  to  determine  the  founding  of  a  religious  com- 
munity made  up  wholly  of  women  reclaimed  from  a  life 
of  debaucheiy.  The  number  of  these  women  having 
increased,  the  prince  bishop  of  Toul  thought  proper  to 
form  them  into  a  religious  order,  under  the  name  oC 
*<  Our  Lady  of  Refuge."  Mrs.  Uubob  and  her  three 
daughters  took  the  dress  belonging  to  the  monasteiT 
Jan.  1, 1681.  In  1634  Urban  YIII  gave  his  approval  u> 
this  order.  It  extended  over  several  of  the  cities  of 
the  realm,  especially  Avignon,  Toulouse,  MontpeUier, 
and  Rouen ;  and  it  survived  the  storms  of  the  Revnlo- 
tion.  The  mother  of  Ranfaing  died  the  death  of  a  saint, 
Jan.  14, 1649.    See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ginirale,  a.  v. 

Range  is  the  rendering  of  two  Heb.  words  of  mark- 
ed import,  besides  one  or  two  in  an  ordinary  sense. 

1,  ^I'la,  kir  (only  in  the  dual,  D^^'n^S,  Ura'gim,  Lev. 
xi,  36,  *'  ranges  for  pots"),  apparently  a  cooking-fumaoe, 
perhaps  of  pottery  (as  it  could  be  broken),  and  double 
(as  having  places  for  two  pots  or  more,  or,  perhaps,  ooa> 
sisting  of  two  stoves  set  together).    See  Ovkx  ;  Pot. 

2.  n^lrb,  sederah',  a  rcmh,  or  row,  of  soldiers,  drawn 
up  in  cordon  (*' range,"  2  Kings  xi,  8,  16;  2  Chron. 
xxiii,  14) ;  also  timbers  or  chambers  in  the  stories  of  a 
building  (*' board,"  1  Kings  vi,  9).  See  Athaliah, 
Temple. 

Rangier(aB),  a  French  cardinal  of  mediaeval  times, 
was  born,  about  1035,  in  the  diocese  of  Rheims.  St,  Bruno 
of  that  place  was  his  tutor.  One  of  his  pupils  was  Eudes 
of  Chatillon,  pope  under  the  name  of  Urban  II.  Rangier 
went,  to  take  the  habit  of  Benedictine,  to  Marmon tiers, 
where  he  would  probably  have  died  in  obscurity,  bad  it 
not  been  for  contention  which  arose  among  the  monks, 
and  Raoul  of  Sangeais,  archbishop  of  Tours.  Rangier's 
abbot,  Bernard  of  Saint -Venant,  charged  him  with  a 
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minion  to  Rome,  to  mainUiii  the  righto  of  the  abbey. 
The  two  ecclcsiaetlca  obtained  a  boll  confonned  to  their 
wiahes ;  but  Rangier  was  kept  at  Rome  by  Urban  II, 
who  soon  made  him  cardinal,  and,  in  1090,  archbishop 
of  Reggio.  In  1095  he  went  with  the  pope  to  France, 
and  took  part  in  the  Council  of  Clermont  where  the  fliat 
cmsade  was  decided  upon.  After  the  Council,  Rangier 
followed  Urban  II  to  Limoges  and  to  Poitiers,  and  found 
himself,  March  10, 1096,  at  the  consecration  of  the  abbey 
of  Ifarmontiers.  He  soon  after  returned  to  his  own  dio- 
cese, and  left  it  no  more,  excepting  to  assist  Pascal  II 
at  the  Council  of  Gnastalla  (1106).  UgheUi  speaks  of 
•him  as  a  man  of  great  power  (^  vir  magnsB  anctoritatis**). 
— Hoefer,  Now.  Biog,  Ghuraltj  a.  v. 

Ranieri,  St.,  an  Italian  ascetic  of  medieval  times, 
was  bom,  in  or  about  the  year  1100,  of  a  noble  family 
of  Pisa.  In  his  youth,  the  Romish  legends  say,  he  had 
a  vision :  an  eagle  appeared  to  him,  bearing  in  his  beak 
a  blazing  light,  and  said,  ^  I  come  ftom  Jerusalem  to 
enlighten  the  nations.**  But  Ranieri  refused  to  heed 
this  call  to  a  religious  life,  and  gave  himself  up  to 
pleasure.  But,  in  the  midst  of  his  debaucheries,  he 
was  one  day  surprised  by  the  visit  of  a  holy  man,  who 
persuaded  him  to  desert  his  sinful  life.  Soon  he  em- 
barked for  Jerusalem,  where  he  took  off  his  own  gar^ 
ments,.and  wore  the  scAuirtiia,  or  slave-ahirt,  ever  after 
in  tokon  of  humility.  For  twenty  yean  he  was  a  her- 
mit in  the  deserto  of  Palestine,  and  during  this  time  is 
reputed  to  have  had  numberless  visions.  On  one  oc- 
casion, he  felt  his  vows  of  abstinence  to  be. almost  more 
than  he  could  keep.  He  then  had  a  vision  of  a  gold- 
en vase,  set  with  precious  stones,  and  full  of  oil,  pitch, 
and  sulphur.  These  were  set  on  fire,  and  none  could 
quench  the  flames.  Then  there  was  put  into  his  hands 
a  small  ewer  of  water;  and  when  he  turned  on  but  a 
few  drops,  the  fire  was  extinguished.  This  vision  he 
believed  to  signify  human  passions  by  the  pitch  and 
sulphur,  but  the  water  was  the  emUem  of  temperance. 
He  then  determined  to  live  on  bread  and  water  alone. 
His  reverence  for  water  was  ver}*  great,  and  most  of  his 
miracles  were  performed  through  the  use  of  it;  so  that 
he  was  called  San  Ranieri  ddP  Aequo*  But  when  he 
tarried  with  a  host  who  cheated  his  guesto  by  putting 
water  in  his  wine,  the  saint  did  not  hesitate  to  expose 
the  fraud;  for  he  revealed  to  all  present  the  figure  of 
Satan,  sitting  on  one  of  the  wine^nsks,  in  the  form  of  a 
huge  cat  with  the  wings  of  a  bat.  He  did  many  mira- 
cles after  his  return  to  Pisa,  and  made  converto  by  the 
sanctity  of  his  life  and  example.  When  he  died  (July 
17, 1161),  many  miraculous  manifestations  bore  witness 
to  his  eminent  holiness.  All  the  beUs  in  Pisa  were 
spontaneously  tolled;  and  the  archbishop  Villani,  who 
had  been  sick  in  bed  for  two  years,  was  cured  to  attend 
his  funeral.  At  the  moment  in  the  funeral  senice 
when  it  was  the  custom  to  omit  the  Gloria  in  Excel- 
n«,  it  was  sung  by  a  choir  of  angels  above  the  altar; 
while  the  organ  accompanied  them  without  being  play- 
ed by  any  perceptible  hands.  The  harmony  of  this 
chant  was  so  exquisite  that  those  who  heard  it  thought 
the  very  heavens  were  opened.  He  was  buried  in  a 
tomb  in  the  Duomo.  After  the  plague  in  Pisa  in  1856, 
the  life  of  this  saint  was  painted  in  the  Campo  Santo 
by  Simone  Memmi  and  Antonio  Veneziano.  These 
frescos  are  most  important  in  the  history  of  art,  and  con- 
sist of  eight  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Ranieri :  1.  His 
conversion;  2.  He  embarks  for  Palestine;  8.  He  assumes 
the  hermit's  dress;  4.  He  has  many  temptations  and 
vimons  in  the  desert;  6.  He  returns  to  Pisa;  6.  He  ex- 
poses the  fraud  of  the  innkeeper;  7.  His  death  and  funeral 
obsequies;  8.  His  miracles  after  death. — ^Mrs.  Clement, 
Iland-book  of  Legendary  and  Mythological  Arf^s.  v. 

Ranke,  Carl  Ferdinand,  doctor  of  theology  and 
philosophy,  and  brother  of  the  famous  historian,  Leopold 
Ranke,  was  bom  at  Wiehe,  in  Thuringia,  in  1802.  Hav- 
ing finished  his  preparatory  studies  at  the  g^^mnasium 
in  Pforta,  he  betook  himself  to  the  study  of  philology 


and  theology.  He  soon  became  the  head  of  the  Qued- 
linburg  Gymnasium.  In  1887  he  was  called  to  Gottin- 
gen,  and  in  1842  to  Berlin,  where  he  not  only  snperin* 
tended  the  Frederic- William  Gymnasium,  but  also  the 
Royal  Real-school,  the  Royal  Elijsabeth  School,  etc  He 
ditd  March  29, 1876.  Ranke  was  not  only  an  able 
philologist  and  pedagogue,  but  also  an  excellent  Chris- 
tian, and  took  an  active  part  in  the  inner  mission  and 
Bible  Society.  He  wrote.  Plan  ynd  Bau  de*  Johan-^ 
neiichm  EtangeHMmi  (BerUn,  1864)  :— i>s  Libris  JOm- 
toridt  Nopi  Testammli  (ibid.  ISbb) t^Clemens  ton  AU 
exandrim  v.  Origenet  alt  Jnterpreten  der  heiligen  Sehrfft 
(ibid.  1861):>-i>a«  Klagelied  der  Ilthra^r  (ibid.  1868), 
etc.  As  a  contributor  to  Piper's  Evangelical  Year-hook^ 
he  wrote  on  the  apostles  Andrew  (vii,  94),  James  the 
Elder  (viii,  189),  Timothy  (i,  70),  Titus  (i,  68) ;  on  Sym- 
phorianns  (xix,  60),  Perpetua  and  Felicitas  (ix,  66),  Sat- 
uminus  (xx,  68),  Arethas  (xiii,  129),  Eustasius  (xviii, 
96),  Olaf  Petersen  (xix,  170),  and  contributed  the  Ger- 
man translation  of  Clement  of  Alexandria's  hymn,  'Sra- 
fuov  irwXknf  aSawVf  to  Piper's  monograph  on  that  hvmn 
(xix,  29, 81).  See  Schneider,  TkeoL  Jahf^ck  (1877),  p. 
227 ;  Literarischer  Ilandweiser  (1876),  p.  286.    (B.  P.) 

Ranke.  Frledrioh  Heinrich,  doctor  of  theology 
and  (76er-Conn«/o}Ta/raM,  brother  of  Carl  Ferdijiand,was 
bom  at  Wiehe  in  1797.  Having  completed  his  stud- 
ies, he  labored  as  a  pastor  at  RUckersdorf,  not  far  from 
Nuremberg,  and  then  as  dean  at  Thumau.  In  1840  he 
was  appointed  ordinary  professor  of  dogmatics  at  the 
Erlangcn  Univeruty.  In  1841  he  was  made  counsellor 
of  consistory  at  Bayreuth,  and  shortly  afterwards  he 
was  appointed  Ober-Consistorialratb.  Some  years  ago 
he  retired  from  his  different  ofilces,  and  died  Sept.  2, 
1876.  Of  his  writings  we  mention,  Untertuchungen 
Uber  den  Pentateuch"  (ErUaigen^  1834-40, 2  vols.) :— iVe- 
digten.'-^Gebete  Uber  Worie  der  heil.  Schrijl  (Frankfort- 
on- the -Main,  1867): — The  Insfiiution  of  the  Lor^t 
Supper  (ibid,  xi,  81): — David^  in  Piper's  Evantfdical 
Year-hook  (viii,  106).  See  FUrst,  hiU.  Jud,  iii,  129; 
Zuchold,  BibUotheca  Theohgicay  ii,  1028 ;  Winer,  Hand' 
buch  der  theol  Literature  i,  78;  ii,  108,  327,  330,  732; 
Schneider,  TheoL  Jahrhuch  (1877),  p.  227 ;  Literarischer 
Handveiter  (1876),  p.  235, 550 ;  Hauck,  Theohg,  JahreM' 
bericht  (1867),  p.  382.     (K  P.) 

Ranken,  David,  a  Scotch  divine,  was  a  member 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  at  Edinburgh  in 
the  first  half  i^  the  18th  century,  and  was  an  author  of 
some  repute.  He  published.  Three  DitcourteSy  1  P^, 
tM,  18, 14  (Edin.  1716,  8vo):— 7%^^  Ditcourtes,  1  Pet. 
m,  14, 16  (1716,  Svo):^Serm.,  1  Pet.  «»,  18-16  (1717, 
8vo)  i—Serme.  (1720,  8vo)^— JArw  Diecourte$,  Phil,  f, 
27(1722,8vo). 

Rankin,  Thomas,  a  somewhat  noted  minister  of 
the  early  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  —  one  of  Wes- 
ley's general  assistants— was  bora  in  Dnnbar,  Scotland, 
1738.  He  was  religiously  trained  by  his  parents,  and, 
at  an  early  age,  expressed  the  desire  to  become  a  min- 
ister of  the  GospeL  After  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  formed  bad  acquaintances,  and  gave  himself  up  to 
worldly  amusements.  When  he  was  seventeen  years 
of  age,  Dunbar  was  vbited  by  troops  of  drsgoono,  among 
whom  were  a  number  of  devout  ChristisnH,  who  held 
meetings  rooming  and  evening.  Young  Rankin  at- 
tended, and  was  deeply  impressed.  He  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Edinburgh,  where  he  came  under  the  personal 
influence  of  Mr.  Whitefield,  and  was  decided  to  devote 
himself  to  Christian  work.  With  this  puqiose  in  view, 
he  prepared  to  enter  the  College  at  Edinburgli.  Cir- 
cumstances, however,  occurred  which  prevented  his 
taking  a  collegiate  course ;  and,  by  the  advice  of  a 
friend,  he  sailed  for  America,  to  engage  in  a  commercial 
enterprise.  Wearying  of  this  life,  he  was  glad  to  find 
himself  once  more  in  Scotland,  breathing  a  more  con- 
genial religious  atmosphere.  Shortly  after  his  return, 
he  met  a  Methodist  minister,  who  saw  the  unsettled 
condition  of  bis  mind,  and  invited  Rankin  to  visit,  with 
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hiiDi  the  different  Methodist  societies  of  the  North.  He 
was  even  prevailed  upon  to  preach,  though  he  consent- 
ed with  great  reluctance,  and  was  so  dissatisfied  with 
himself  that  he  was  often  well-nigh  resolved  to  attempt 
it  no  more.  While  in  this  state  of  mind,  he  listened  to 
the  preaching  of  Wesley,  and  from  that  time  had  the 
most  interne  admiration  for  him.  After  a  great  spirit- 
ual conflict,  he  sought  Wesley,  and  related  to  him  his 
experience  of  the  two  preceding  years.  Wesley  ad- 
vised him  to  persevere  in  his  religious  work,  and  so  re- 
moved his  doubts  that  he  expressed  himself  willing  to 
be  known  everywhere  *'  as  a  poor,  despised  Methodist 
preacher."  He  was  regularly  appointed  in  1761  to  the 
,  Sussex  Circuit,  and  in  the  following  year  to  the  Shef- 
field Circuit.  At  the  next  Conference,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Devonshire  Circuit.  In  17&4  he  became  assistant- 
preacher  in  the  Cornwall  Circuit  In  1765  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  spend  a  part  of  the  year  in  the  Newcastle 
and  a  part  in  the  Dales  Circuit.  In  1766  he  was  sta- 
tioned upon  the  Epworth  Circuity  and,  upon  request 
of  the  people,  was  returned  the  second  year.  In  1768 
he  was  appointed  to  labor  again  in  the  west  of  Coni- 
walL  In  1769  he  was  sent  to  the  London  and  Sussex 
Circuit,  and  also  travelled  with  John  Wesley  on  his 
preaching  tour  through  the  kingdom.  In  1770  he  ac- 
companied Wesley  to  the  west  of  England,  and  every- 
where their  labors  met  with  great  success.  In  177!  he 
was  once  more  stationed  with  his  friends  in  CornwaU. 
While  at  the  conference  held  at  Leeds,  he  met  captain 
Webb,  lately  arrived  from  America.  Wesley  had  be- 
come greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  management  of  the 
American  mission,  and,  when  the  question  came  up  be- 
fore the  conference,  intimated  his  desire  to  send  Ran- 
kin as  general  superintendent.  The  appointment  was 
made;  and  he,  together  with  Geqrge  Shadford,  sailed 
for  America  in  1773.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  Kankin 
called  a  conference,  the  first  ever  held  in  America,  July 
4, 1773,  at  Philadelphia.  Asbury  had  been  previously 
appointed  and  sent  over  as  the  general  assistant  of  the 
societies  in  America ;  but  as  Rankin  had  travelled  sev- 
eral years  longer,  he  took  precedence  over  Asbury  when 
he  reached  here.  Besides,  the  displeasure  of  Wesley 
against  the  American  work  Iiad  probably  led  him  to 
select  for  the  place  a  man  who  could  claim  superiority 
over  Asbury.  Rankin,  therefore,  held  the  place  of 
'■general  assistant"  while  here,  and  presided  at  the 
conferences  which  convened  while  he  was  in  America. 
He  was  stationed  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia  alter- 
nately, and  remained  in  this  country  until  1778,  when 
ho  again  appears  at  work  in  England.  He  visited, 
while  here,  many  of  the  churches  then  within  the  terri- 
tory known  as  the  Philadelphia  Conference,  and  would 
probably  have  remained,  had  not  the  Revolutionary 
struggle  made  his  stay  ill-advised.  Immediately  after 
his  return  to  England,  he  was  stationed  at  Ldndon, 
where  he  lived  two  years.  In  1783  he  asked  to  be  made 
a  supeniumerar}';  and  after  this  date  he  lived  quietly 
in  the  English  metropolis  until  his  death.  May  17, 1810. 
He  was  buried  in  City  Road,  near  Wesley.  He  was  a 
truly  pious  man,  but  too  stem  and  uncompromising  to 
succeed  as  a  leader;  and  he  failed  in  this  country  to  be 
of  any  especial  service  to  Asbury,  whom  he  was  intended 
to  assist.  He  never  wavered  in  difficulties  and  trials, 
and  showeil  a  truly  heroic  spirit  in  the  hour  of  need.  His 
irregular  education  had  probably  as  much  to  do  with 
his  inconsistencies  of  conduct  as  his  natural  propensity 
to  the  severe  aspects  of  life.  See  Stevens,  Hist,  o/Afethod- 
ism,  i,  239;  and  his  Hist,  of  the  M,  E,  Ch,  (see  Index) ; 
Bangs,  UUt,  of  the  M,  E,  Ch,  (N.  Y.  1888, 2  vols.  12mo),  i, 
77-124;  Wakeley,  Lost  Chapters  (see  Index);  Sprague, 
A  rmals  of  the  Anier,  Pulpif,  vii,  28^34.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Ransom  (Vl^^Pi  pidyon',  Exod.  xxi,  80 ;  **  redemp- 
tion," Psa.  xlix,  8;  or  Ci^*!©,  pidyom',  <*  redemption," 
Numb,  iii,  49, 51 ;  elsewhere  *1^*3,  Idpher^  forgiveness,  or 
bna,  to  act  the  partofGoil  [q.  v.] ;  N.  T.  Xvrpov,  or  dv- 
riXvrpov),  a  price  paid  to  recover  a  person  or  thing 


from  one  who  detains  that  person  or  thing  in  captivity. 
Hence  prisoners  of  war  or  slaves  are  said  to  be  ran- 
somed when  they  are  liberated  in  exchange  for  a  valu- 
able consideration  (1  Cor.  vi,  19, 20).  Whatever  is  sub* 
stituted  or  exchanged  in  compensation  for  the  party  is 
his  ransom ;  but  the  word  ransom  ia  more  extensively 
taken  in  Scripture.  A  man  ia  said  to  ransom  his  life 
(Exod.  xxi,  80) ;  that  is,  to  substitute  a  sum  of  money 
instead  of  his  life  as  the  penalty  of  certain  offences 
(Exod.  XXX,  12 ;  Job  xxxvi,  18>  The  poll-tax  of  half 
a  shekel  for  every  Hebrew  was  deemed  the  ratuom,  or 
atonement  money,  and  was  declared  to  be  a  heave-of- 
fering to  Jehovah,  to  propitiate  for  their  lives  (Exod. 
XXX,  12-16).  Some  of  the  sacrifices  (as  the  sin-  and 
trespass-offerings)  might  bo  regarded  as  commutations 
or  ransoms  (Lev.  iv,  1-35;  v,  1-19).  In  like  manner, 
our  Blessed  Lord  is  said  to  give  himself  a  ransom  for  all 
(1  Tim.  ii,  6;  Matt  xx,  23;  Mark  x,  43)-^  substitute 
for  them,  bearing  sufferings  in  their  stead,  undergoing 
that  penalty  which  wotdd  otherwise  attach  to  them 
(Rom.  ui,  34;  vii,  23;  1  Cor.  i,  30;  Eph.  i,  7;  iv,  30; 
Heb.  ix,  18).    See  Redemftion. 

Ranteri  is  (1)  one  of  the  many  names  by  which 
the  Presbyterians  designated  the  most  advanced  of  the 
mjrstical  radicals  of  the  Cromwellian  period.  They 
were  Antinomian  heretics,  and  were  probably  .related 
to  the  Familists  (q.  v.),  to  whom  Fuller  (CA.  Bisl.  iii, 
211  sq.)  traces  them.  In  Ross's  Uavnfiiia,  the  Rant- 
ers are  described  as  making  an  open  profession  of  lewd- 
ness and  irreligion ;  as  holding  that  God,  angels,  devils, 
heaven,  hell,  etc,  are  fictions  and  fables;  that  Moses, 
John  the  Baptist,  and  our  Lord  were  impostore;  that 
praying  and  preaching  are  useless;  that  all  miuiarry 
has  come  to  an  end;  and  that  sin  is  a  mere  imagina- 
tion, lie  says  that  in  their  letters  the  Ranten  en- 
deavored to  be  strangely  profane  and  blasphemous,  ut- 
tering atheistical  imprecations;  and  he  gives  a  speci- 
men yhich  quite  bean  out  his  words.  He  also  alleges 
that  they  sanctioned  and  practiced  community  of  wom- 
en (ed.  1655,  p.  287).  Much  the  same  account,  also,  is 
given  a  few  years  later  by  Pagitt  {Ueresioffrapkff  [ed. 
1662 ],  p.  259, 294).  Baxter  also  writes  respecting  them : 
**  I  have  myself  letters  written  from  Alxiigdon,  where, 
among  both  soldiers  and  people,  this  contagion  did 
then  prevail,  full  of  horrid  oaths  and  curses,  and  blas- 
phemy not  fit  to  be  repeated  by  the  tongue  and  pen  of 
man ;  and  this  all  uttered  as  the  effect  of  knowledge 
and  a  part  of  their  religion,  in  a  fanatic  strain,  and 
fathered  on  the  Spirit  of  God"  {Own  L\fe  and  Time*, 
p.  77).  The  following  passage  is  found  in  a  L^e  of 
Bunyan,  added  to  an  imitation  of  his  work  which  is  call- 
ed The  Third  Part  of  the  PUgrim's  Proffress:  "About 
this  time"  (in  Bunyan's  early  life), "  a  very  large  liber- 
ty being  given  as  to  conscience,  there  started  up  a  sect 
of  loose,  profane  wretches,  afVerwards  called  Rantera  and 
Sweet  Singers,  pretending  themselves  safe  from,  or  be- 
ing incapable  of,  sinning ;  though,  indeed,  they  were  the 
debauchest  and  profligate  wretches  living  in  their  ban- 
dy meetings  and  revels.  For,  fancying  themselves  in 
Adam's  state,  as  he  was  in  Paradise  before  the  fall,  they 
would  strip  themselves,  both  men  and  women,  and  so 
catch  as  catch  could;  and  to  it  they  went,  to  satiate 
their  lust  under  pretence  of  increasing  and  multiply- 
ing" {An  Aecoufd  of  the  Life  and  Actions  ofMr^Jdm 
Bunyan,  etc.  [London,  1692],  p.  22).  (See  Welngarten, 
Revolutions-Kirchen  Englands  [Leips.  1868],  p.  107  sq.; 
Blunt,  Diet,  of  Sects,  s.  v.).  (£)  In  recent  times — since 
1828— the  name  of  "  Ranten"  has  been  given  to  those 
Primitive  Methodists  who  separated  from  the  main  body 
of  Met)iodists,  and  were  distinguished  by  their  unoraai 
physical  demonstrations. — Blunt,  Diet„  of  Sects,  s.  t. 

Raoul  de  Flaiz,  a  French  monastic,  flourisbetl 
near  the  middle  of  the  12th  oentuiy.  It  is  difllcolt 
to  enumerate  definitely  his  works.  He  is  undoubtedly 
the  author  of  Commeniaire  sur  le  Livilique  (Cologne, 
1536,  fol).     The  authon  of  the  liierary  History  qf 
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France  claim  for  htm  m  diaooone  abridged  from  the 
Work  of  Six  Days,  which  i»  found  in  a  manuscript  in 
the  King's  Library,  No.  647 ;  also  a  Commentary  on  the 
ProverbSf  of  which  they  mention  a  copy  at  Cambridge 
in  the  library  of  Pembroke  College;  and  a  Commentary 
on  fhe  EpigUet  of  SL  PauL  They  add  that  Kaoul  de 
Flaix  commented  on  Nahum  and  the  Apocalypse. 
These  glossaries  on  Nahum  and  the  Apocalypse  exist, 
in  fact,  under  the  name  of  Master  Baotd  (Magistri  Ra- 
dulfi),  in  a  volume  of  Clairvaux,  which  is  numbered 
at  present  227  in  the  library  of  Troyes.  But  this  is  a 
mbtake  into  which  Lelong  led  the  authors  of  the  Lil^ 
erary  Ilutory,  A  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Songs, 
published  in  some  ancient  editions  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
had  been  attributed  to  Raoul  de  Flaix.  Lelong  and 
Mabillon  having  proved  that  this  work  is  by  Kobert  de 
Tombelaine,  abbey  of  St.  Vign  de  Bayeux,  the  anthon  of 
the  Literary  History  have  thought  it  necessary*,  in  con- 
sequence, to  strike  the  Canticle  of  Canticles  from  the 
list  of  sacred  books  annotated  by  our  Baoul.  But  in 
that  they  appear  to  be  mistaken.  In  fact,  the  volume 
of  Clairvaux  which  is  to-day  preserved  in  the  library 
of  Troyes  offers  us,  besides  the  glossaries  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse and  Nahum,  glossaries  on  the  Canticles  entirely 
different  from  those  which  have  been  published  under 
the  name  of  Gregory  and  restored  to  the  abbot  Robert. 
Sanders  mentions  also,  among  the  works  of  Baoul  de 
Flaix,  a  theological  summary — Summa  Radulfi  Flavian 
oenm— and  a  treatise,  J)e  Amore  Cami$  et  Odio  Cctrms 
— works  of  which  we  have  no  other  account. — Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Bioy,  Generale,  s.  v. 

Raotil  de  St.  Trond,  a  Belgian  monastic,  was 
bom  at  Moutier-sur-Sambre,  in  the  diocese  of  liege, 
studied  at  Liege,  and  then  entered  the  Benedictuie  or- 
der at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  He  was  there  made  sacristan, 
master  of  a  school,  and  grand  provost.  He  was  a  very 
devout  man ;  and,  dissatisfied  with  the  lax  condition  of 
the  monastery  at  Aix,  he  left  for  St.  Trond,  where,  af- 
ter two  years,  he  was  made  prior,  and  introduced  the 
reforms  of  the  Clugniaca.  In  1108  he  was  elected  ab- 
bot, and  took  part  in  the  quarrel  for  the  pope  which 
agitated  the  Liege  diocese  and  resulted  in  its  division. 
He  went  twice  to  Rome,  where  he  was  warmly  received 
and  had  much  influence.  He  died  March  6, 1 138.  He 
wrote :  Gesta  A  bbatum  Trudonensium  Ord,  Sancti  Bene- 
dicHj  in  D'Ach^ry's  Spicileyium^  vii,  844  sq. : — De  Sue- 
ceptione  Puerorum  in  Mowtaferiisj  in  Mabillon's  A  naUe- 
ta : — Contra  Simomacotf  Lib.  F//,  which  is  still  in  MS. 
See  GaUia  Christiana,  iii,  958-960;  Ceillier,  Hist,  dts 
A  ut.  EccUs.  xxii,  68.— Hoefer,  A'ottr,  Biog.  GeHsraUf  s.  v. 

Raoul  de  Vaucelle,  a  French  monastic,  was  bom 
probably  at  Merston,  in  England,  and  flourished  in  the 
first  half  of  the  12th  century,  first  a  monk  at  Clairvaux, 
and  later  as  abbot  of  the  new  monastery  founded  at 
Vaucelle,  in  the  diocese  of  Cambray,  by  St.  Bemard. 
Raoul  is  renowned  both  for  his  magnificence  and  for 
his  charity.  In  the  time  of  want,  he  supported  for 
months  as  many  as  five  thousand  paupers.  Charles  de 
Visch,  in  his  BUdiotheque  Cistercinme,  counts  him  among 
the  leamed  writers  of  his  time,  and  attributes  to  him 
many  works;  but,  according  to  Postoret,  these  works 
are  lost.  He  died  in  1152.— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Geni- 
rale, ».  v. 

Rapaport,  Sai:x>mo  Jehuda  L5w,  a  noted  Jewish 
scholar,  was  bom  at  Lemberg,  in  Austrian  Galicia,  in 
1790.  He  first  attracted  attention  among  his  corelig- 
ionists by  notes  to  a  Talmudical  work  of  his  father-in- 
law,  and  subsequently  rose  to  the  highest  rank  among 
the  Hebrew  writers  of  the  age  by  critico-biographical 
sketches  of  Saadia  Gaon,  Rabbi  Nathan,  Hai  Gaon,  the 
poet  Eleazar  Kalir,  etc.,  in  the  Bikkure  ha-Ittim  (Vien- 
na, 1828-81) ;  by  contributions  to  the  Kerem  Ckemed 
(Vienna  and  Prague,  1833-43);  and  by  numerous  other 
dissertations  in  Hebrew  and  German,  inserted  in  vari- 
ous other  publications.     He  translated  into  Hebrew 

verse  Racine's  Esther,  entitled  nmn*^  n'»"iStO  (Vien- 


na, 1827).  He  also  published,  under  the  title  of  Tf*!??  0 
"pJDlS,  a  linguistic  and  archaeological  lexicon,  of  which 
only  one  part  has  as  yet  appeared  (Prague,  1852).  Ifis 
poetical  contributions  in  the  Bikkure  may  be  identified 
by  the  cipher  *1^D.  Having  ofillciated  for  some  time 
as  rabbi  at  Tamopol,  he  was  elected,  in  1840,  to  fill  a 
similar  office  at  Prague,  where  he  died,  Oct.  16, 1867. 
Besides  his  numerous  essays,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  different  reviews  and  periodicals,  he  published,  in 
1861,  a  criticism  on  FrankcFs  Darke  ha-i/ishna,  enti- 
tled Dibre  JShahm  ve-Emeth.  See  FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  iii, 
131  sq.;  Etheridge,  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Literature^  p. 
482;  Griitz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  xi,  485  sq. ;  Jost,  Gesch.  d. 
Judenih,  u,  s.  Secten,  iii,  343  sq. ;  Stem,  Gesch,  d.  Juden^ 
tintms,  p.  218  sq. ;  D^sauer,  Gesch,  d.  IsraelUeny  p.  633  sq. ; 
Geiger,  Jud.  Zeitschrift  (1867),  p.  241  sq.;  id.  Nachye^ 
lassene  Sckriflen  (Beriin,  1875),  ii,  262;  Zunz,  IMe  Mo- 
natstaye  des  Kalenderjahres  (Eng.  transL  bv  the  Rev.  B. 
Pick,  in  the  Jewish  Messenger,  N.  Y.,  1874^75) ;  Cassel, 
Leitjaden  tur  jQd.  Gesch.  u.  Literatur  (1872),  p.  114; 
Delitzsch,  Zur  Gesch.  d.  fUdischen  Poesie,  p.  102,  118, 
lo5  ;  Kurl&nder,  8,  L.  Rapaport :  eine  biographische 
Skizze  (Pesth,  1868).     (R  P.) 

Raper,  Wiluam  H.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Cburch,  was  bom  in  Western  Pennsylvania, 
Sept.  24, 1793.  He  was  first  brought  to  notice  by  the 
ser^'ice  be  rendered  his  country"  in  the  second  war  with 
England.  In  1819  he  was  received  on  trial  in  the  Ohio 
Conference,  and  remained  in  the  effective  ranks  for  about 
thirty  years.  He  served  the  Church  iji  various  posi- 
tions, and  always  acceptably.  He  was  honored  by  be- 
ing sent  to  several  general  conferences,  and  had  many 
admirers  and  friends.  He  died  while  travelling  with 
bishop  Morris  to  Aurora,  Ind.,  Feb.  11, 1852.  Mr.  Raper 
was  a  profound  theologian,  of  amiable  social  qualitiep, 
fearless  and  eamcst. — Mittutes  of  A  nnual  Copf  of  M,  E, 
CA.  1852,  p.  128. 

Ra'pha  (Heb.  Itapha\  Kfi^,  as  in  1  Chron.  viii,  2), 

or  Ra'phah  (Heb.  Raphah',  HB*^,  as  in  2  Sam.  xxi, 
16,  meaning  giasaJL  [q.  v.],  as  translated  in  1  Chron.  xx, 
4,  6,  8;  2  Sam.  xxi,  16,  18,  20,  22;  Sept.  'Pa^i^c.  v.  r. 
'Pa^a  and  'Pa^am),  the  name  of  two  men.  Sec  also 
Beth-Rapha. 

1.  The  last  of  the  five  sons  of  Benjamin,  son  of  Ja- 
cob (1  Chron.  viii,  2, "  Rapha").  B.C.  post  1927.  The 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  original  register  of  the 
family  (Gen.  xlvi,  21) ;  but  at  Numb,  xiii,  9,  Raphn  was 
the  name  of  the  father  of  the  person  chosen  from  Ben- 
jamin to  spy  out  the  land  of  Canaan  —  showing  the 
name,  or  something  similar,  to  have  belonged  to  the 
tribe.  Raphah  is  apparently  but  a  variation  of  the 
name  of  Rosh  (q.  v.).    See  Jacob. 

2.  The  son  of  Binea,  and  father  of  Eleasah ;  eighth 
in  lineal  descent  from  David*s  friend  Jonathan  (1  Chron. 
viii,  87,  "  Raphah").  B.C.  post  1000.  He  is  caUed 
Reth  AiAii  in  1  Chron.  ix,  43. 

Ka'phaSl  CPa^a4X=bX6^^,  "the  divine  healer**), 
"one  of  the  seven  holy  angels  which  ...  go  in  and  out 
before  the  glory  of  the  Holy  One"  (Tob.  xii,  15).  Ac- 
cording to  another  Jewish  tradition,  Raphael  was  one 
of  the ybtfr  angels  that  stood  round  the  throne. of  God 
—Michael,  Uriel,  Gabriel,  Raphael.  His  place  is  said 
to  have  been  behind  the  throne,  by  the  standard  of 
Ephraim  (comp.  Numb,  ii,  18) ;  and  his  name  was  in- 
terpreted as  foreshadowing  the  healing  of  the  schism 
of  Jeroboam,  who  arose  from  that  tribe  (1  Kings  xi,  264 
see  Buxtorf,  Lex,  Rabb,  p.  47).  In  Tobit  he  appears  as 
the  guide  and  counsellor  of  Tobias.  By  his  help,  Sara 
was  delivered  from  her  plague  (Tob.  vi,  16, 17),  and  To- 
bit  from  his  blindness  (xi,  7, 8).  In  the  book  of  Enoch 
he  appears  as  "  the  angel  of  the  spirits  of  men"  (xx^  8 ; 
comp.  Dillmann,  ad  loc,\  His  symbolic  character  in 
the  apocryphal  narrative  is  clearly  indicated  when  he 
describes  himself  as  ''Azarias  the  son  of  Ananias?  (Tob. 
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V,  12),  the  mesMDger  of  the  Lord's  help»  tprioging  from 
the  Lord's  mercy.  See  Tobit.  The  name,  in  its  Heb. 
form,  occurs  in  1  Chron.  xxri,  7  as  that  of  a  man. — 
Smith.    See  Kephael. 

Raphael,  St.  (Lat.  Sanctua  Raphael;  Jul  San  Raf- 
fadlo ;  Fr.  St, Raphael;  Germ.  Der  HeUige  Rafael),  the 
same  with  the  above,  is  considered  the  guardian  angel 
of  humanity.  He  was  sent  to  warn  Adam  of  the  danger 
of  sin,  and  its  unhappy  consequences. 

**Be  strong,  live  happy,  and  love !  bnt  first  of  all 
Him  whom  to  love  is  to  obey,  and  keep 
His  great  command.    Take  need  lest  passion  sway 
Thyludgment  to  do  aught  which  else  free-will 
Would  not  admit.    Thine  and  of  all  thy  sons 
The  weal  or  woe  in  thee  is  placed.   Beware  V*  (Milton). 

He  was  the  herald  who  bore  to  the  shepherds  the 
*'good  tidings  of  great  joy  which  shall  be  for  all  peo- 
ple." He  is  especially  the  protector  of  the  young,  the 
pilgrim,  and  the  traveller.  In  the  apocr}*phal  romance, 
his  watchful  care  of  the  young  Tobias  during  his  event- 
ful journey  is  typical  of  his  benignity  and  loving  con- 
descension towards  those  whom  he  protects.  His  coun- 
tenance is  represented  as  full  of  benignity.  Devotional 
pictures  portray  him  dressed  as  a  pilgrim,  with  sandals ; 
his  hair  bound  with  a  diadem  or  a  fillet;  the  staff  in  his 
hand,  and  a  wallet,  or  panetikre,  hung  to  his  belt.  As 
a  guardian  spirit,  he  bears  the  sword  and  a  small  cas- 
ket, or  vase,  containing  the  '*  fishy  charm**  (Tob.  vi,  6) 
against  evil  spirits.  As  guardian  angel,  he  usually  leads 
Tobias.  Murillo's  painting,  in  the  Leuchtenberg  Gal- 
lery, represents  him  as  the  guardian  angel  of  a  bishop 
who  appears  as  a  votary  below.  St.  Raphael  is  com- 
memorated in  the  Church  of  Rome  on  Sept.  12. 

Raphael,  or  Raffaello  Santi  or  Sanzio^  called 
by  bia  countrymen  "  //  Dirino,*'  L  e.  "  the  Divine,**  is 
ranked  by  almost  universal  opinion  as  the  greatest  of 
painters.  He  was  certainly  the  Sophocles  of  the  glori- 
ous art  of  form  and  color.  He  was  bora  at  Urbino 
April  6,  1483.  In  1497,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
Giovanni  Santi,  who  was  his  first  instructor,  he  was 
placed  under  Pietro  Perugino  (q.  v.),  the  most  distin- 
guished painter  of  the  pejiod,  who  was  then  engaged 
on  tmporunt  works  in  the  city  of  Perugia.  The  pro- 
foond  feeling,  the  mystic  ecstasy,  which  characteri7ied 
the  Umbrian  school  while  yet  under  the  leadership  of 
its  founder,  the  Perugian,  and  before  it  degenerated  into 
the  mannerism  and  facile  manufacture  at  which  Mi- 
chael Angelo  sneered,  took  possession  of  the  soul  of 
RaphaeL  He  soon  acquired  a  wonderful  facility  of  ex- 
ecution. He  showed  such  great  talent  tliat  Pemgiuo 
employed  him  on  his  own  works;  and  so  well  did  he 
perform  his  task  that  it  is  difficult  now  to  separate  the 
work  of  the  master  from  that  of  the  pupil.  In  1604 
Raphael  visited  Florence,  and  improved  his  style  by 
studying  composition  and  expression  in  the  works  of 
Masaccio,  the  sweet  and  perfect  modelling  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  and  color  and  eiTect  in  those  of  Fra  Bartolo- 
meo.  He  seems  to  have  lived  in  Florence  till  1608, 
when  he  went  to  Rome,  on  the  invitation  of  pope  Julius 
II.  His  celebrated  frescos  in.  the  Vatican,  and  numer- 
ous important  works,  were  then  commenced.  Julius 
died  in  1518,  but  his  successor,  Leo  X,  continued  Ra- 
pbael*8  ser\«ices,  and  kept  his  great  powers  constantly  in 
exercise.  Raphael  and  Rome  are  synonymous  terms  in 
the  history  of  Italian  art  of  the  16th  century.  Though 
Michael  Angelo  labored  at  Rome,  and  the  impress  of 
his  genius  is  everywhere  in  the  avenues  of  Roman  art, 
yet  by  common  consent  the  Roman  school  of  art  owes 
ita  origin  and  life  to  RaphaeL  It  became  the  grandest 
of  all  the  Italian  schools  of  painting,  and  gave  concrete 
reality  to  the  aspirations  and  longings  of  his  predeces- 
sors by  carrying  art  to  a  height  all  but  ultimate.  The 
Roman  school  combined  the  virility  and  boldness  of 
Florence  with  the  simplicity  and  the  devotional  sweet- 
ness of  Umbria  and  Siena;  in  short,  all  Italian  excel- 
lences Raphael  gathered  in  his  Roman  creation;  but 
with  the  artist  who  gave  it  birth  the  school  alooe  can 


be  identified,  and,  illnstrioas  as  were  many  of  his  pnpila^ 
his  own  death  marks  the  fading  homr  o/  the  Romaa 
school.  Of  all  the  Roman  painters,  it  was  Bapbad 
alone  who  made  his  works  not  less  the  expression  and 
measure  of  all  the  knowledge,  philosophy,  and  poetry 
of  his  time  than  witnesses  to  his  genius  and  Toucben 
for  what  we  call  the  immortality  of  his  fame.  He 
achieved  the  labors  of  a  demigod;  his  sacoesMn  wrought 
like  mere  men.  Raphael  had  scarcely  reached  his 
prime  when  a  sudden  attack  of  fever  carried  him  oil^  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  birth,  in  1620.  ^  The  works  of 
Raphael  are  generally  divided  into  three  classes:  bii 
first  style,  when  under  the  influence  of  Perugino*s  man- 
ner; his  second,  when  he  painted  in  Florence  from  1504 
to  1508;  and  his  third  style,  which  is  distinguishable 
in  the  works  executed  by  him  alter  he  settled  in  Rome. 
Each  of  these  stvles  has  its  devoted  admirers.  Those 
who  incline  to  art  employed  in  the  service  of  religion 
prefer  the  first  manner,  as  embodying  purity  and  relig- 
ious feeling.  His  last  manner,  perfected  when  the  taste 
for  classical  learning  and  art  was  strDngly  excited  by 
the  discovery  of  numerous  valuable  works  of  the  classic 
period,  is  held  by  many  connoisseurs  as  correctly  em- 
bodying the  highest  art;  while  hk  middle,  or  Fkren- 
tine,  style  is  admired  by  some  as  exemfdifying  his  pow- 
ers freed  from  what  they  deem  the  rigid  manner  of  Pe- 
rugino, and  untainted  by  the  conventionalism  of  classic 
art.  In  all  these  different  styles  he  has  left  works  of 
great  excellence.  The  CcrtmaHon  of  the  Virgin,  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  SpoeaKtio,  or  Marriage 
of  the  Virgin,  in  the  Brera  Gallery  at  Milan,  which  is 
an  improved  version  of  Perugino*s  SpotaHxio,  painted 
in  1495  for  the  cathedral  of  Perugia,  belong  to  the  first 
period.  The  8t,  Catharine,  in  the  National  Gallery, 
London ;  the  Eniombmeni,  in  the  Borgheee  GaUety, 
Rome;  Im  JMle  Jardiniere,  in  the  Louvre,  belong  to 
his  second  period.  The  St.  Cecilia,  at  Bologna;  the 
Madoima  di  San  Siito,  at  Dresden;  the  Cartoomt,  at 
Hampton  Court;  the  Trawtjiguration,  and  all  the  Vat- 
ican frescos,  except  Theologg,  or  the  Dirpvte  on  the 
Sacrament,  the  first  be  executed  on  his  arrival  from 
Florence,  are  in  his  third  manner^  or  that  which  pecul- 
iarly marks  the  Roman  school  in  its  highest  develop- 
ment** (Chambers).  The  two  great  Madonnas  of  Ra- 
phael are  the  Madonna  deUa  Sedia  and  the  Madonna  di 
San  Sitto.  The  former,  which  is  at  the  PitU  Palace, 
Florence,  is,  according  to  critical  standards,  not  ao  per- 
fect as  others  of  the  same  painter  which  have  failed  to 
obtain  universal  popularity.  But  as  a  representatioo 
of  the  Roman  view  of  the  Holy  Family,  nothing  could 
be  more  beautifully  expressed.  We  see  only  a  happy 
mother  bending  over  the  lovely  child  in  the  intensity 
of  her  affection  and  content,  while  the  babe  looks  forth 
from  the  picture  with  a  strange  glance  of  conscious  su- 
periority. The  Mathmna  <U  Scm  Sitio  cannot  be  de- 
scribed, and  no  copies  of  it,  photographs  or  engravings, 
can  convey  a  correct  idea.  In  this  work  Raphael 
reached  the  perfection  of  his  type,  humanity  raised  to 
divinity.  The  grace  and  beauty  of  the  Virgin  seem 
apart  from  and  above  earthly  associations.  In  the  sol- 
emn, thoughtful,  yet  childlike  expression  of  the  infant 
Christ  there  is  the  foreshadowing  of  the  sufferer,  the 
Saviour,  and  the  Judge.  It  is  singular  that  not  until 
1827,  when  the  picture  was  cleaned,  were  the  innumer- 
able heads  of  angels  surrounding  the  Virgin  discovered. 
The  Tranefiguratian,  which  was  Raphael's  last  and  also 
his  greatest  work,  he  left  unfinished.  It  seems  as  if  he 
had  labored  while  already  on  the  way  to  heaven,  and 
we  do  not  wonder  that  Vasari,  in  his  ecstasy  of  joy  over 
this  work  by  human  hand^  with  so  much  of  heavenly 
skill  in  it,  is  led  to  exclaim,  ^'Whosoever  shall  desire  to 
see  in  what  manner  Christ  transformed  into  the  God- 
head should  be  represented,  let  him  come  and  behold  it 
in  this  picture.*'  "Raphael,**  says  Lanzi,  "is  by  com- 
mon consent  placed  at  the  head  of  his  art,  not  because 
he  excelled  all  others  in  every  department  of  painting, 
but  because  no  other  artist  has  ever  possessed  the 
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on*  |Murt8  of  the  nt  united  in  lo  high  a  degree."  See, 
besidefl  VaMri  and  Lanzi,  Robertson,  The  Great  Paintert 
qfChrisietidom  (published  by  CasseU,  Lond.  and  N.  Y.,  and 
handsoDBdy  ilinstratedX  p.  7d<.95 ;  RadcUffe^  SekooU  md 
Maaterg  of  Pamting  (N.  Y.  1877, 12aio),  ch.  viii  et  al.; 
Mza.  Clement, Painters,  etc  (ibid.  1877, 12mo),  p. 47^-485; 
Duppa,  Life  ofHtq)had  (in  £ngL,  Lond.  1816);  Wolso- 
g^n,  Raphael  (tr.by  Burnett,  ibid.  1866);  Qnatrem^re  de 
Quincy,  Vut  de  Raphael  (tr.  into  Engl,  by  Uazlitt,  1846) ; 
¥&[kixiBf  Raphael  and  Michael  Angela  (Lond.  and  Bost. 
1878) ;  Land,  Quar,  Rev.  April,  1870.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Ra'phah  (1  Chron.  viii,  2).    See  Kapha, 

Raph'afioi  (Va^ivn  but  some  MSS.  omit),  a  name 
given  (Judith  viii,  1)  as  that  of  the  son'  of  Gideon  and 
father  of  Acitho  in  the  ancestry  of  Judith.    It  is  evi- 
.    dently=D'^Xt^,  Rephaim  (q.  v.). 

Raphall,  Morbib  Jacob,  a  Jewish  rabbi,  was  bom 
at  Stockholm,  Sweden,  in  September,  1798.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Jewish  college  of  Copenhagen,  and  was 
so  precocious  that  in  hb  thirteenth  year  he  received 
the  Hebrew  degree  of  Chabir  Socius  (analogous  to  the 
*'  fellowship"  of  the  English  universities),  which  enti- 
^  tied  him  to  the  honorable  designation  of  Rabbi.  In 
A  1812  he  went  to  England,  where  he  remained  for  six 
years,  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  next  six  years  he  spent  in  travelling  and 
studying  in  Europe.  On  his  return  to  England  in  1825 
he  married,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  London.  In 
1882  he  gave  some  lectures  on  the  Biblical  poetry  of 
the  Hebrews,  and  in  1884  commenced  the  publication 
of  the  H^nrew  Renew,  the  ficst  Jewish  publication  ever 
issued  in  England.  When  this  had  reached  its  seven- 
ty-eighth number,  ill-health  compelled  him  to  relin- 
quish it.  In  1840  he  acted  as  secretary  of  Dr.  Solomon 
Hencfael,  the  chief  rabbi  of  London,  and  in  1841  he  was 
appointed  rabbi  preacher  of  the  synagogue  at  Birming- 
ham, England.  He  was  also  the  chief  instrument  in 
founding  the  first  national  school  in  England  for  the 
Jews,  of  which  he  acted  as  head  master.  In  1849,  hav- 
ing previously  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  the 
University  ot  Giesseo,  he  was  called  to  New  York  as 
rabbi  preacher  to  the  Anglo-<xennan  congregation  B'nai 
Jeekurun,  where  he  died,  June  28, 1868.  His  main  work 
U  hU  Poet-Biblical  ffittory  of  the  Jevs  (N.  Y.  1866,  2 
vols.),  and  the  translatkm  of  Eighteen  Treatises  of  the 
Miskna,  in  connection  with  D.  A.  de  Sola  (2d  ed.  Lond. 
1845).  Besides,  he  translated  into  English  from  the 
works  of  Haimonides,  Albo,  and  Wessely,  which  trans- 
lations are  found  in  the  Hebrew  Retiew,     (K  P.) 

Raphel,  Gboro,  a  German  Lutheran  divine  of 
some  note,  was  bom  in  1673,  and  was  la«t  superintend- 
ent of  LUneburg.  He  died  in  1740.  He  was  one  of 
the  best  commentators  of  that  class  of  excgetists  who 
have  attempted  to  illustrate  the  Bible  from  classic  au- 
thors. His  Annotafumes  in  Sacram  Scripturam  con- 
tains historical  illustrations  of  some  passages  in  the  Old 
Test,  and  philological  explanations  of  many  in  the 
New,  chiefly  taken  from  Xenophon,  Polybius,  Arrian, 
and  Herodotus.  He  also  edited  the  Greek  homilies  of 
Chrysostom,  with  a  Latin  truialation  and  notes,  an- 
nexed to  the  edition  of  the  Annotations  published  at 
Leydcn  (1747,  2  vols.  8vo).  See  Ormc,  Biblioth.  Bibl, 
%  v. ;  Home,  Introd,  to  the  Scriptures, 

Ra'phon  (Pa^uuv;  Alex,  and  Josephus, 'Pa^v; 
Pesfaito,  Raphon),  a  city  of  Gilead,  under  the  walk  of 
which  Judas  Maccalxcus  defeated  TirooCheus  (1  Mace, 
y,  87  only).  It  appears  to  have  stood  on  the  eastern 
skle  of  an  important  wady,  and  at  no  great  distance 
from  Caraaim — probably  Ashteroth-Oroaim.  It  may 
have  been  identical  with  Raphana,  which  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny  {Nat,  Hist,  v,  16)  as  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
DecapoUs,  but  with  no  specification  of  its  position.  Nor 
is  there  anything  in  the  narrative  of  1  Maoc,  of  2  Mace, 
(ch.  xii),  or  of  Josephus  {Ant,  xii,  8, 8)  to  enable  us  to 
decide  whether  the  torrent  in  question  is  the  Hieromax, 


the  Zerita,  or  any  other.  In  Kiepert*s  map,  accompa- 
nying Wettstein's  Ilauran,  etc.  (1860),  a  place  named 
Er-R^fe  is  marked,  on  the  east  of  Wsdy  Hrer,  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Wady  Mandhur,  and  close  to  the 
great  road  leading  to  Sanamein,  which  last  has  some 
claims  to  be  identified  with  Ashteroth-C^araaim.  But 
in  our  present  ignorance  of  the  district  this  can  only  be 
taken  as  mere  conjecture.  If  Er-Rafe  be  Raphana,  we 
should  expect  to  find  large  ruins.^ — Smith. 

Ra^phu  (Heb. Raphu%  ittlB*^,  healed;  Sept.'Pa^r'), 
father  of  Palti,  which  latter  was  sent  with  Oileb  and 
Joshua  as  a  spy  into  the  promised  land;  representing 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Numb,  xiii,  9).    B.C.  ante  1658. 

Rappists,  also  known  as  Hannonists,  are  a 
Christian  people  living  in  community  of  goods,  and  in 
celibate  state,  at  Economy,  Pa.,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pitts- 
burgh, end  hence  also  not  infrequently  called  Bcono* 
mites.  They  owe  their  origin  to  George  Rapp,  a 
German,  who'  was  bom  at  Iptingen,  in  WUrtemberg,  in 
October,  1757,  of  humble  parentage,  and  had  enjoyed 
only  a  moderate  education.  Having  always  been  a  de- 
vout Christian  and  a  close  reader  of  the  Bible,  he  be- 
came convinced  that  the  lifeless  condition  of  the  churches 
was  ill  ill  accord  with  the  vital  character  of  apostolic 
Christianity,  and  in  1787  began  to  preach  among  those 
of  like  mind  with  himself  in  the' little  village  where  he 
was  then  living.  The  clergy  resented  this  interference 
with  their  oflice,  and  both  Rapp  and  bis  adherents  were 
visited  with  all  manner  of  persecufion,  and  denounced 
as  <*  Separatists,"  a  name  which  they  bore  ever  after 
while  in  Germany,  and  which  they  themselves  accepted 
gladly.  In  the  course  of  six  years  the  Rsppists  num- 
bered not  less  than  800  families,  scattered  over  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  miles  from  the  home  of  George  Rapp. 
The  consistent  nuinner  in  which  the  Separatists  bore 
themselves  gave  little  opportunity  for  positive  accusa- 
tion, yet  they  were  constantly  annoyed  by  government 
and  clergy,  and  in  1808  finiUly  determined  to  end  all 
strife  by  emigration  to  a  land  of  free<1oro.  Rapp,  accom- 
panied by  his  son  and  two  other  followers,  came  to  this 
country  in  advance  to  select  a  home  for  all  like-minded 
with  himself.  In  the  course  of  one  year  600  persons 
came  over,  and  were  settled  by  Rapp  in  diiTerent  parts 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  while  he  himself,  with 
sevenl  skilful  mechanics  and  ingenious  persons,  prepared 
for  a  family  home  for  the  Separatists  the  land  he  had 
purchased  in  Butler  County,  Pa.,  along  the  Coneque- 
nesaing  Creek.  On  Feb.  15, 1805,  those  who  had  come 
with  Rapp,  and  such  others  as  had  followed  thither,  or- 
ganized themselves  formally  and  solemnly  into  the 
*'  Harmony  Society,"  agreeing  then  to  throw  all  their 
possessions  into  a  common  fund,  to  adopt  a  uniform  and 
simple  dress  and  style  of  house,  to  keep  thenceforth  all 
things  in  common,  and  to  labor  for  the  common  good 
of  the  whole  body.  Later  in  the  spring  they  were 
joined  by  fifty  additional  families ;  and  thus  they  finally 
began  with  what  must  have  made  up  all  together  less 
than  750  men,  women,  and  children.  But  these  were 
all  accustomed  to  labor,  and  with  such  a  leader  as  Rapp 
then  was — in  the  prime  of  life,  only  forty-eight  years 
old,  of  robust  frame  and  sound  health,  with  great  perse- 
verance, enterprise,  and  executive  ability,  and  remark- 
able common-sense — the  society  got  on  very  success- 
fully. In  the  first  year  they  erected  between  forty  and 
fifty  log-houses,  a  church  and  school-house,  a  grist-mill, 
a  bam,  and  some  workshops,  and  cleared  150  acres  of 
land.  In  the  following  year  they  cleared  400  acres 
more,  and  built  a  saw-mill  and  a  tannery,  and  planted  a 
small  vineyard.  A  distillery  was  also  a  psrt  of  this 
year*s  building — a  thing  not  so  very  strange  in  those 
days  of  general  tendency  towards  strong  drink  among 
the  laboring  classes — though  they  themselves  indulged 
only  very  moderately  in  any  intoxicating  liquors.  Rapp 
was  the  general  in  all  departments.  He  planned  for 
alL    He  was  their  preacher,  teacher,  guide,  and  keeper. 

Until  1807  community  of  goods  and  the  hope  of  the 
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ftpproAch  of  the  millennial  reign  alone  distinguished  the 
Rappists  from  other  Christians;  but  in  that  year  an  un- 
usual religious  awakening  led  them  to  determine  upon 
a  still  closer  life  with  God,  and,  having  hecome  per- 
suaded that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  followers  of  Jesus  to 
conform  in  all  things  to  the  life  of  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tJes,  the  Kappists,  in  the  spirit  of  the  apostle  Paul,  that 
"  He  that  is  unmarried  careth  for  the  things  that  belong 
to  the  Lord,  how  he  may  please  the  Lord;  but  he  that 
is  married  careth  for  the  things  of  the  world,  how  he  may 
please  his  wife,"  forsook  marriage,  and  since  that  time 
celibacy  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  tenets  of  the  Har- 
monists, and  they  that  have  wives  do  truly  live  *'  as 
though  they  had  none."  A  member  writing  on  the  con- 
stancy of  the  Kappists  to  the  decision  of  1807,  in  1862, 
says,  *'  Convinced  of  the  truth  and  holiness  of  our  pur- 
pose, we  voluntarily  and  unanimously  adopted  celibacy, 
altogether  from  religious  motives,  in  order  to  withdraw 
our  love  entirely  from  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  which,  with 
the  help  of  God  and  much  prayer  and  spiritual  warfare, 
we  have  succeeded  well  in  doing  now  for  fifty  years." 

In  1814  the  Rappists  determined  to  remove  to  Indi- 
ana, and  the  unanimity  of  feeling  which  prevailed  when 
the  council  so  ordered  proves  how  well  organized  and 
how  sincere  they  all  were.  They  settled  in  the  Wa* 
bash  valley,  on  a  tract  of  27,000  acres,  and  called  the 
place  *'New  Harmony" — a  property  which,  in  1824, 
they  sold  to  Robert  Owen  (q.  v.),  who  settled  upon  it 
his  New  Lanark  colony — and  bought  and  removed  to 
the  property  they  still  hold  at  Economy.  For  some 
years  the  society  was  in  a  most  flourishing  condition, 
and,  by  frequent  accessions  from  Germany,  maintained 
their  ground  remarkably  until  1881,  when  an  adven- 
turer—Bemhard  MtUler  by  right  name,  who  had  as- 
sumed the  title  Graf,  or  count,  Maximilian  de  Leon, 
and  had  gathered  a  following  of  visionary  Germans — 
joined  the  £conombts,  and  sowed  the  seed  of  discord, 
in  1832  Rapp  determined  upon  a  dissolution,  and  250 
meml>er8 — about  one  third — left  Economy  for  Philips- 
burg,  where  they  settled,  to  break  up  in  a  short  time, 
and  finally  to  furnish  a  small  quota  to  the  Bethel  Com- 
munity in  Missouri.  Thereafter  the  Economists  no 
more  sought  for  accession.  But  they  have  steadily  in- 
creased in  wealth  in  spite  of  all  their  removals  and  nu- 
merical decadence ;  and  now  own,  besides  their  village  and 
estate  at  Economy,  much  property  in  other  places,  hav- 
ing a  large  interest  in  coal-mines  and  oil-wells,  and  rail- 
roads and  manufactories,  and  controlling  at  Beaver  Falls 
the  largest  cutlery  establishment  in  the  United  States. 

At  present  the  town  of  Economy  counts  about  120 
houses,  veiy  regularly  built,  and  it  is  well  drained  and 
paved.  It  has  water  led  from  a  reservoir  in  the  hills, 
abundant  shade-trees,  a  church,  an  assembly  hall,  a  store, 
and  difTerent  factories.  The  house  which  the  society 
built  for  their  founder  is  a  sort  of  museum,  and  serves 
also  as  a  pleasure  resort  to  all  that  remain  of  the  Rappists, 
who,  according  to  Nordhoff,  number  about  110  persons, 
most  of  whom  are  aged,  and  none  under  forty,  with  somo 
85  adopted  children,  and  an  equal  number  living  there 
with  parents  who  are  hired  laborers,  these  numbering 
about  100.  The  whole  population  is  German,  and  Ger- 
man is  the  medium  of  communication  on  the  street  and 
in  the  church,  as  well  as  in  the  hotises.  Most  of  the  men 
wear  for  week-day  dress  blue  "  roundabouts,"  like  boys' 
spencers,  and  pantaloons  of  the  same  color,  and  broad- 
brimmed  hats ;  and  are  full  of  quiet  dignity  and  genuine 
politeness.  On  Sunday  the  men  wear  long  coats.  The 
women  are  dressed  quite  as  oddly  as  the  men,  with  their 
short  loose  gowns,  kerchiefs  across  the  shoulders,  and 
caps  that  run  up  to  the  top  of  a  high  back-comb.  The 
present  dress  of  the  Harmonists  was  worn  by  Rapp  and 
his  associates  when  they  came  to  this  country',  and  con- 
tinued from  choice  by  them  and  their  successors. 

The  agreement,  or  articles  of  association,  under  which 
the  **  Harmony  Society"  was  formed  in  1805,  and  which 
has  been  signed  by  all  members  thenceforward,  reads  as 
follows : 


"  Whenati  by  the  t&vor  of  Divine  Provldeoee,  an 
atlou  or  community  has  been  formed  by  Georse  Rapp 
and  many  others  ouon  the  basis  of  Christian  fellowship, 
the  prhiclples  of  wnlcb,  being  faf thfolly  derived  from  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  include  the  goveromeut  of  the  patriarchal 
nge,  aoited  to  the  cominnnlty  of  property  adopted  In  the 
days  of  the  npoctles,  and  wherein  ihe  simple  object  sought 
Is  to  ApprozimAte,  so  fkr  as  human  imperfections  may  al- 
low, to  the  fhlfllment  of  the  will  of  God,  by  the  exercise 
of  those  affections  and  the  practice  of  thow  virtues  which 
are  essential  to  the  happluesa  of  man  In  time  and  through- 
otit  eterulty: 

"iliuf  teheretui  It  Is  necewary  to  the  good  order  and 
we11-l)elug  of  the  said  assuriatloo  that  the  cuuditions  of 
membership  should  be  cleariy  understood,  and  that  the 
rigbls.  privUeees,  and  duties  of  evenr  Individual  therein 
should  be  so  ueflned  as  tu  prevent  mistake  or  disappoint- 
ment, on  the  oqe  baud,  and  contention  or  disagreement, 
on  the  other; 

**  Thtrtfon^  be  ft  known  to  all  whom  It  may  eoncem 
that  we,  the  undersigned,  dtisens  of  the  county  of  Bea- 
ver, iu  the  comroouwealtn  of  Pennsylvania,  do  severslW 
and  distinctly,  each  for  himself,  covenant,  grant,  and 
Agree,  to  and  with  the  said  George  Rapp  and  nis  associ- 
ates as  follows,  vis. ; 

**  Article  1.  We,  the  undersigned,  for  ovraelves,  oar 
heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  do  hereby  gir& 

{:rnut,  and  forever  convey  to  the  said  George  Rapp  and 
lis  associates,  and  to  their  heirs  and  assigns,  all  our  prop- 
erly, real,  personal,  and  mixed,  whether  it  he  lands  and 
tenements,  goods  and  chattels,  money  or  debts  due  to  as, 
Jointly  or  severally,  in  possession,  In  remainder,  or  in  re- 
version or  expectancy,  whatsoever  and  wheresoever,  with- 
ont  evavion,  qualiflcAUou,  or  reserve,  as  a  free  gift  or  do- 
nation, for  the  benefit  and  use  of  the  said  association  or 
community;  and  we  do  hereby  bind  ourselves,  our  hei^^ 
executors,  and  ndmiuistrntors,  to  do  all  such  other  acts  as 
msv  be  necessary  to  vest  a  perfect  title  to  the  same  in  the 
said  association,  and  to  place  the  said  property  at  the  IhU 
disposal  of  the  superintendent  of  the  said  community 
wilnont  delay. 

"Article  S.  We  do  fiirther  covenant  and  agree  to  and 
with  the  said  George  Rapp  and  his  associates  that  we 
will  severally  submit  fkitnfhlly  to  the  laws  and  rmla- 
tlons  of  said  community,  and  will  at  all  times  manliest  a 
ready  and  cheerfbl  obedience  towards  those  who  are  or 
may  be  appointed  as  superintendents  thereof,  boldias 
ourselves  bound  to  promote  the  interest  and  welfare  of 
the  said  community,  not  only  by  the  labor  of  onr  own 
hands,  but  also  by  that  of  our  children,  our  families^  and 
all  others  who  now  are  or  hereafter  may  be  under  onr 
control. 

*' Article  &  If,  contrary  to  onr  expectation,  it  shonld  so 
happen  that  we  could  not  render  the  fidthfbl  obedience 
Aforesaid,  and  shonld  be  induced  fWim  that  or  any  other 
cause  to  withdraw  ttom  the  said  association,  then  and  in 
*such  case  we  do  expressly  covenant  and  agree  to  and 
with  the  said  Georce  Rapp  and  his  associates  that  we 
never  will  claim  or  aemand,  either  for  ourselves,  onr  chil- 
dren, or  for  any  one  belonging  to  us,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, any  compensation,  wages,  or  reward  whatever  for  oar 
or  their  labor  or  sen'ices  rendered  to  the  said  coiiimnnity, 
or  to  any  member  thereof;  bnt  whatever  we  or  our  fhmf- 
lies  Jointly  or  severally  shall  or  may  do,  all  shall  be  held 
and  considered  as  a  voluntary  service  for  onr  brethren. 

"  Article  4.  In  consideration  of  the  premises,  the  said 
George  Rapp  and  his  associates  do,  by  these  preaents, 
adopt  the  undersigned  Jointly  and  severally  as  members 
of  the  said  community,  whereby  each  of  them  obtains  the 
privilege  of  being  present  At  every  religions  meeting,  snd 
of  receiving  not  only  for  themselves,  nnt  also  for  thtUr 
children  and  families,  nil  such  instructions  In  church  and 
school  as  may  be  reosonably  required,  both  for  their  tem- 
poral good  and  for  their  eternal  felicity. 

"Article  6.  The  said  George  Rapp  and  his  aseoclatee 
fhrtber  agree  to  snpply  the  nnderstgned  severally  with  all 
the  necessaries  of  lire,  as  clothing,  meat,  drink,  lodging, 
etc.,  for  themselves  and  their  families.  And  this  pron- 
filou  is  not  limited  to  their  days  of  health  and  strength ; 
bnt  when  any  of  them  shall  beccMne  sick,  infirm,  or  other- 
wise unfit  for  labor,  the  same  support  and  maintenance 
shall  be  allowed  as  before,  together  with  such  medicine, 
care,  attendance,  and  consolation  as  their  situation  msy 
reasonably  demand.  And  if  at  any  time  after  they  have 
become  members  of  the  association,  the  father  or  mother 
of  a  family  shonld  die  or  be  otherwise  separated  fhmi  the 
community,  and  shonld  leave  their  Ikmily  behind,  snch 
family  shall  not  be  left  orphana  or  destftnte,  bnt  shall 

f>artake  of  the  same  rights  and  maintenance  as  before,  so 
ong  as  thev  remain  In  the  association,  as  well  in  sickoese 
as  in  healtb,  and  to  snch  extent  as  their  clrcumstanoes 
may  reonire. 

"Article  0.  And  If  It  shonld  so  happen,  as  above  men- 
tioned, that  any  of  the  undersigned  should  violate  hia  or 
their  agreement,  and  would  or  conld  not  submit  to  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  Church  or  the  community, 
and  for  that  or  any  other  cause  should  withdraw  from  the 
association,  then  the  said  George  Rapp  and  his  associates 
agree  to  refund  to  him  or  ihem  the  valne  of  all  snch  prop- 
erty as  he  or  they  may  have  brought  Into  the  commimlty. 
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m  corapliAoce  wllb  tbe  first  Article  of  ibis  ngraement,  tfae 
eald  valne  to  be  refanded  witbont  interest,  lu  one,  two,  or 
tbreo  aonnal  instalments,  as  the  said  George  Rapp  and 
bis  associates  sball  determine.  And  if  tbe  person  or  per- 
sons so  witbdrawing  themselves  were  poor,  and  brought 
nothing  into  the  community,  notwitlMtauding  they  de- 

fiart  openly  and  regularly,  they  sball  receive  a  donation 
n  money,  according  to  the  length  of  their  stay  and  to  their 
conduct,  and  to  such  amount  as  their  necessities  msy  re- 
quire, in  tbe  Judgment  of  tbe  superluteodeuts  of  the  asso- 
ciation." 

In  1818  A  lx>ok  in  wbicb  was  recorded  tbe  amount  of 
property  contributed  by  each  member  to  tbe  general 
fund  was  destroyed.  In  1880  a  change  was  made  in 
tbe  formal  constitution  or  agreement  alK>ve  quoted,  in 
tbe  following  words : 

'M.  The  sixth  article  [in  regard  to  refbuding]  is  entirely 
annulled  and  made  void,  as  if  it  had  never  existed ;  nil 
others  to  remain  in  fbll  force  as  heretofore.  S.  All  tbe 
property  of  the  society,  real,  personal,  and  mixed,  in  law 
or  equity,  and  howsoever  contributed  or  acquired,  shall 
he  deemed,  now  and  forever.  Jolut  and  indivisible  stock. 
Each  individual  Is  to  be  considered  to  have  fiually  and  ir- 
revocably parted  with  nil  bis  former  contributions,  wheth- 
er iu  lands,  goods,  money,  or  labor;  and  the  same  rule 
sball  apply  to  all  future  contributions,  whatever  they  may 
be.  8.  Should  any  individual  withdraw  from  the  society 
or  depart  this  life,  neither  he,  in  the  one  case,  nor  his  rep- 
resentatives, iu  the  other,  shall  be  entitled  to  demand  an 
account  of  said  oontrlbntlons,  or  to  claim  anything  from 
the  society  as  a  matter  of  right.  But  it  shall  do  left  alto- 
gether to  the  discretion  of  the  superintendent  to  decide 
whether  any.  and,  if  any,  what  allowance  shall  be  made 
to  such  memoer  or  his  representatives  as  a  donation." 

On  tbe  deatb  of  ''Fatber*'  Bapp,  Aug.  7, 1847,  tbe 
articles  were  re-signed  by  tbe  whole  society,  and  two 
trustees  and  seren  elders  were  put  in  oiBce  to  perform 
all  the  duties  and  assume  all  tbe  autbority  wbicb  tbeir 
founder  bad  relinqubbed  witb  his  life. 

Under  tbis  simple  constitution  the  Harmony  Society 
has  flourished  for  sixty-nine  years;  nor  has  its  life  been 
threatened  by  disagreements,  except  in  the  cose  of  the 
count  de  Leon's  intrigue.  It  has  suffered  three  or  four 
lawsuits  from  members  who  hod  left  it,  but  in  every 
case  tbe  courts  have  decided  for  tbe  society,  after  elab- 
orate, and  in  some  cases  long-continued  triaK  It  has 
always  lived  in  peace  and  friendship  with  its  neighbors. 

Its  real  estate  and  other  property  was,  from  the  foun- 
dation until  bis  deatb  in  1884,  held  in  the  name  t>f 
Frederick  (Reichert)  Bapp,  who  was  an  excellent  bun- 
ness  man,  and  conducted  aU  its  dealings  with  tbe  out- 
side world,  and  hact  charge  of  its  temporalities  gener- 
ally, the  elder  Rapp  himself  avoiding  all  general  business. 
Upon  Frederick's  death  the  society  formally  and  unani- 
mously imposed  upon  father  Rspp  the  care  of  the  tem- 
poral as  well  as  the  spiritual  affairs  of  the  little  common- 
wealth, placing  in  his  name  the  title  to  all  their  property. 
Buf^  as  he  did  not  wish  to  let  temporal  concerns  interfere 
with  his  spiritual  functions,  and  as,  besides,  he  was  then 
growing  old,  being  in  1834  seventy-seven  years  of  age, 
he  appointed  as  bis  helpers  and  subagcnts  two  members, 
B.  iL  Bilker  and  J.  Henrici,  tbe  latter  of  whom  is  still, 
with  Mr.  Jonathan  Lenz,  tbe  head  of  the  society,  Mr. 
BKker  having  died  several  years  ago. 

The  theological  belief  of  tbe  Harmony  Society  natu- 
rally crj'stallized  under  tbe  preaching  and  during  the 
life  of  father  Rapp.  It  has  some  features  of  German 
mysticism,  grafted  upon  a  practical  application  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  and  theory.  At  the  foundation  of 
all  lies  a  strong  determination  to  make  the  preparation 
of  their  souls  or  spirits  for  the  future  life  the  pre-emi- 
nent business  of  life,  and  to  obey  in  the  strictest  and 
most  literal  manner  what  they  believe  to  be  the  will  of 
God  as  revealed  and  declared  by  Jesus  Christ.  In  the 
following  paragraphs  is  given  a  brief  summary  of  what 
may  be  called  tbeir  creed : 

1.  They  hold  that  Adam  was  created  *'  in  the  likeness 
of  God :"  that  he  was  a  dnnl  being,  contnInin}r  within  his 
own  person  both  the  sexual  elements,  reading  literally, 
lu  confirmation  of  this,  tbe  text  (Oen.  i,  86, 87),  *' And  God 
said.  Let  us  make  man  in  oftr  imafre,  after  our  likencfs, 
and  let  them  have  dominion ;"  and,  "So  God  created  man 
in  his  own  image,  in  the  Image  of  God  created  he  biro ; 
male  and  female  created  he  them ;"  which  they  bold  to 
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denote  that  both  the  Creator  and  the  first  created  were 
of  this  dual  nature.  They  believe  that  had  Adam  been 
content  to  remain  in  bis  original  state,  he  would  have  In- 
creased without  the  help  of  a  Ibmale,  bringing  forth  new 
beings  like  himself  to  replenish  tbe  earth. 

8.  But  Adam  fell  into  discontent,  and  God  separated 
from  bis  body  tbe  female  part,  and  gave  it  him  accordittg 
to  his  desire,  and  therein  they  believe  consisted  the  fall 
of  man. 

8.  From  this  they  deduce  that  tbe  celibate  state  is  more 
pleasing  to  God:  that  in  the  renewed  world  man  will  bo 
restored  to  the  dual  Godlike  and  Adamlc  condition ;  and, 

4.  They  hf>ld  that  the  coming  of  Christ  and  the  renova- 
tion of  the  world  are  near  at  band.  This  nearness  of  the 
millenninm  is  a  cardinal  point  of  doctrine  M-ith  them ; 
and  fkther  Rapp  firmly  believed  that  he  would  live  to  see 
the  wished-for  reappearance  of  Christ  In  tbe  heavens,  and 
that  he  would  be  iiermitted  to  present  bis  company  of 
believers  to  the  Savionr  whom  they  endeavored  to  please 
with  their  lives.  So  vivid  was  this  belief  in  him  that  it 
led  some  of  his  followers  to  fondly  fancy  that  father  Rapp 
would  not  die  before  Christ's  coming:  and  there  is  a 
tonchlng  story  of  tbe  old  mnn  that  when  he  felt  deatb 
upon  hun,  at  the  see  of  ninety,  he  said,  **If  I  did  not 
know  that  the  dear  Lord  meant  I  should  present  yon  all 
to  him,  I  should  think  my  laH  moments  come."  These 
were  indeed  his  last  wordi*.  To  be  in  constant  readlncBS 
for  the  reappearance  of  Christ  is  one  of  the  aims  of  tbe 
society ;  nor  have  its  members  ever  ftiltered  iu  tbe  fiiitb 
that  tills  great  event  is  near  at  hand. 

6.  Jefiis  they  bold  to  have  been  born  "  in  the  likeness 
of  tbe  Father ;"  that  is  to  say,  a  dual  being,  as  Adam  be- 
fore the  fall. 

fi.  They  hold  that  Jesus  taught  and  commanded  a  com- 
mnnity  of  goods,  and  refer  to  the  example  of  the  early 
Christians  as  proof. 

7.  Thev  believe  iu  the  ultimate  redemption  and  salva- 
tion of  all  mankind ;  but  bold  that  only  those  who  follow 
tbe  celil>ate  life,  and  otherwise  conform  to  what  they  un- 
derstand to  be  the  commandments  of  Jesns,  will  come  at 
once  into  the  bright  and  glorious  company  of  Christ  and 
his  companions ;  that  offieuders  will  undergo  a  probation 
for  pnriflcatlon. 

a  They  reject  and  detest  what  is  commonly  called 
"Spiritnailsm." 

— Nordhoff,  Commumtlic  Societiet^  p.  81-^.   (J.  H.  W.) 

Raratongan  Veraion.  Raratonga,  tbe  largest 
and  most  important  of  the  Harvey  Islands,  lietween  600 
and  COO  miles  west  of  Tahiti,  and  discovered  by  the  ^v. 
John  Williams,  of  the  London  Missionary*  Society,  in 
1823,  is  inhabited  by  about  3500  inhabitants.  Tbe* lan- 
guage of  Raratonga  is  spoken  throughout  the  other  six 
islands  of  the  Harvey  group ;  and  although  it  has  a  close 
aflSntty  to  the  Tabitian  and  Morquesan  idioms,  yet  a 
distinct  Tersion  of  the  Scriptures  was  found  necessar}-. 
The  Raratongan  version  mainly  devolved  on  tbe  Rev. 
John  Williams,  and  in  1880  the  Gospel  of  St,  John  and 
tbe  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  were  printed.  In  1880  an 
edition  of  5000  copies  of  tbe  New  Testament  was  pub- 
lished in  London  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety. In  1842  a  second  edition  of  5000  copies  was 
printed,  and  in  1851  tbe  entire  Scriptures  were  pub- 
lished by  the  same  society,  having  availed  itself  of  the 
Raratongan  version  prepared  by  3Ir.  Buzacott,  a  mis- 
sionary at  Raratonga.  Of  tbe  first  edition  5000  copies 
were  printed,  but  in  1854  a  subsequent  edition  of- 5000 
copies  was  rendered  necessary,  wbicb  is  still  in  course 
of  circulation.  The  good  effects  of  reading  tbis  version, 
and  the  change  thereby  produced  in  tbe  state  and  char- 
acter of  the  natives  of  Raratonga,  have  been  thus  de- 
scribed by  the  martyred  Williams:  "In  1823  I  found 
them  all' heathens;  in  1884  they  were  all  professing 
Christians.  At  the  former  period  I  found  them  witb 
idols  and  maraes ;  these,  in  1884,  were  destroyed.  I 
found  them  without  a  written  language,  and  left  them 
reading  in  their  own  tongue  the  wonderful  works  of 
God."    See  The  Bible  of  Every  Land,  p.  878  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Rashba  (K  21S"i),  the  initials  of  Rabbi  Soix>mon 
BKN- Abraham  Ibn-A  drat^  a  native  of  Barcelona,  who 
was  bom  about  1285,  and  died  in  1810.  lie  studied 
under  Nacbmonides  (q.  v.),  and  in  1280  he  was  ac« 
knowledged  president  of  the  school  of  Barcelona,  and 
a  kind  of  oracle  with  tbe  East  and  tbe  West,  with  which 
he  maintained  an  extensive  correspondence.  He  was 
an  acute  thinker,  an  enemy  to  all  equivocation,  and  an 
advocate  of  tbe  open  truth.    He  wrote  a  large  coUec- 
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tion  of  0*^101111,  or  Novella*,  disciiauve  and  expository 
of  Talmudic  law,  published  in  suocesuve  portions  and 
times:  —  ni311Sn'\  r*l7Kt9|  Quettiont  and  Antwerp  on 
law  and  ritual  subjecU  (Leroberg,  1812):— ninax,  Let- 
ters (ibid.  1809):  — onpn  Dlin^,  On  Sabbath  and 
Festival  Observances  (Buda,  1820) :— 1^^211  niin,  The 
Law  of  the  House,  domestic  regulations  from  the  Tal- 
mud  (Prague,  1811):  — flinaK  Oms,  Explanations 
of  the  Agadoth  (Fttrth,  1766).  He  also  prohibited  the 
study  of  Grecian  philosophy  until  afler  twenty -five 
years  of  age.  See  FUrst,  BM,  Jud,  i,  18  sq. ;  De  Rossi, 
Dizitmario  Storico  degli  A  utori  Ebrei  (Germ,  trans!.), 
p.  26 ;  Griltz,  Gesch»  d.  Juden,  vii,  157  sq. ;  Lindo,  Hist, 
of  the  Jews  in  Spain,  p.  112 ;  Finn,  Sepharditn,  p.  801 
sq.;  Etheridge,  Introd.  to  JJebrew  Literature,  p.  262; 
Dessauer,  Gesch,  d,  IsraelUen,  p.  295;  but  especially  the 
monograph  by  Dr.  Pcrles,  Sahmo  ben- Abraham  ben^ 
Aderet,  sein  Leben  u,  s,  Schriflen,  ndmt  handschr^fUichen 
BeUagen  turn  ersten  McUe  herausgegtben  (Breslau,  1863), 
and  the  reviews  of  that  monograph  in  Frankel's  Monats- 
sdtrif},  1863,  p.  188  sq.;  Geiger,  Jiid,  ZeUsdii-^t,  1868, 
p.  59  sq.     (a  P.) 

Rashbam  (a  no^),  the  initials  of  Rabbi  Samuel 
ben-MeYr,  Rashi*s  daughter's  son,  who  was  bom  at  Ra- 
mero  about  1065,  and  died  in  1154.  He  was  a  sober  exe- 
gete,  appealing  to  the  '*  intelligentes."  He  completed 
the  commentaries  on  certain  Talmudic  treatises  left  un- 
finished by  his  grandfather  Rashi  (q.  v.),  and  also  the 
commentary  on  Job.  Rashbam's  literal,  grammatical, 
and  exegetical  principles  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Word  of  God  convin<^  his  grandfather  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  he  declared  that  if  he  had  to  rewrite  hb  ex- 
positions he  would  adopt  those  principles.  In  this 
manner  Rashbam  wrote  his  commentary  on  the  Penta- 
teuch^  under  the  title  of  D3  O^n  B,  The  Exposition 
of  Rashbam,  which  was  published  for  the  first  time  in 
th«  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  with  several 
commentaries  (Berlin,  1706).  It  was  republished  in 
the  imperfect  condition  from  Oppenheimer's  MS.,  be- 
ginning with  Gen.  xviii,  and  ending  with  Deut.  xxxiii, 
8,  in  the  excellent  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch, 
with  sundry  commentaries  (Amsterdam,  1727-29).  Dr. 
A.  Geiger  published  from  a  Munich  MS.  a  portion  of 
the  missing  commentary,  extending  from  Gen.  i,  1-^1, 
in  the  Kerem  Chemed  (Berlin,  1854),  viii,  41-51,  which, 
however,  has  not  been  inserted  in  the  excellent  edition 
of  the  Pentatench,  with  sundry  rabbinic  commentaries, 
published  at  Vienna  in  1859,  in  which  Rashbam's  com- 
mentary is  given.  A  superooromentar}',  entitled  y^p 
bxiQlS,  The  Horn  of  Samuel,  on  Rashbam*s  exposi- 
tion, by  S.  S.  Hessel,  was  published  in  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder  in  1727.  Rashbam  also  wrote  a  Commentarg  on 
the  Five  MegiUoth,  of  which  that  ou  the  Song  of  Songs 
and  Ecclesiastes  was  published  by  A.  Jellinek  (Leipeic, 
1855),  while  excerpts  from  the  other  three  MegiUoth 
were  also  edited  by  the  same  author  (ibid.  1855).  Rash- 
bam is  also  said  to  have  written  a  commentery  on  the 
Psalms,  which  was  edited  by  Isaac  Satanow,  Berlin, 
and  reprinted  in  Vienna  in  1816 ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  he  is  really  the  author.  See  FUrst,  BibL  Jud. 
iii,  239  sq.;  De  Rossi,  Dizionario  Storico  degli  Autori 
Ebrei  (Germ,  transl),  p.  285;  Ginsburg,  in  Kitto's  Cy- 
clop, s.  v.;  Griltz,  Gesch,  d.  Juden^  vi,  158  sq.;  Jost, 
Gesch,  d,  Judenth,  u. «.  Seeten,  ii,  891 ;  iii,  84 ;  Levy,  Ex- 
egese  bei  den  franzos.  Juden  (Leips.  1878),  p.  17  sq. ; 
Ginsburg,  Comjnentarg  on  Ecclesiastes,  p.  42  sq.,  where 
the  first  chapter  of  the  commentary  on  Ecclesiastes  is 
given  in  English  (Lond.  1861);  id.  Song  of  Songs  (ibid. 
1857),  p.  43  sq.;  Zunz,  Zur  Geschichte  v.  Lileratur 
(BerL  1845),  p.  70  sq.;  Geiger,  in  D^aora  ^JWa  (ibid. 
1847),  p.  29-30;  id.  Parshandatha  (Leips.  1856),  p.  20- 
24 ;  Jellinek,  in  his  edition  of  the  Song  of  Songs  and 
Ecclesiastes  (ibid.  1856),  p.  vU  sq.     (a  P.) 
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Bmahhmm  (y^XSH),  the  initials  of  Rabbi  Snoa 
bkn-Zemach  Duron,  who  belonged  to  a  family  which, 
originally  of  Provence,  was  then  settled  in  Spain,  and  ul- 
timately emigrated  to  Algiers.  In  the  persecution  that 
took  place  in  1391,  Simon  Duran,  with  a  number  of  his 
coreligionists,  emigrated  to  Algiers,  where,  from  his 
profound  learning,  he  obtained  the  title  of  the  Great. 
Here  he  succeeded  Ribash  (q.  v.),  who  had  also  iled 
from  Spain,  as  the  head  of  all  the  Jewish  congregatioos, 
which  position  he  occupied  until  his  death,  in  1444.  He 
wrote  various  works,  some  so  violent  against  Christiao- 
ity  and  Moslemism  that  they  have  very  properly  been 
suppressed  by  his  coreligionists.  Of  his  works  we 
mention  C3KVQ  SniM,  The  Lover  of  the  Just,  a  com- 
mentary on  Job,  with  an  introduction  on  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  it  should  be  expounded;  edited  by 
Jos.  Malcho  (Venice,  1590),  and  reprinted  in  Frankfor- 
ter's  Rabbinic  Bible:— n'tnx  "^iTQ,  Shield  of  the  Fa- 
thers, a  great  theological  work,  in  three  parts,  treating 
of  different  subjects,  especially  of  the  fundamental  arti- 
cles of  religion ;  to  be  found  in  the  Bodleian  and  in  Op- 
penheimeriana  ;  one  part  is  a  commentary  on  the  trea- 
tise Aboth  (Livomo,  1762 ;  Leipsic,  1856),  while  the  sec- 
ond part,  which  is  very  severe  against  Christiana  and 
Turks,  hss  been  published  by  his  sou  under  the  title  of 
pm  r\VSp,  Bow  and  Shield,  He  was  also  famed  for 
his  medical  abilities,  and  practiced  with  great  reputa- 
tion in  Aragon.  His  profound  erudition  in  Rabbinical 
lore,  philosophy,  and  medicine  procured  for  him  the  es- 
teem of  the  learned  Israelites  of  his  time.  His  learned 
solutions  of  upwards  of  700  pointe  of  law  are  consulted 
at  the  present  day.  See  Fttrst,  BibL  Jud.  i,  216  sq.; 
De  Rossi,  Dizionario  Storieo  det^  Autori  £^rrei  (Germ, 
transl.),  p.  92;  id.  BibUotheca  AniichristianOj  p.  109, 
111 ;  Lindo,  Hist,  of  the  Jews  in  Spain,  p.  194;  Finn, 
Sephardim,  p.  887;  Basnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs  (Taylor's 
transl.),  p.  657;  Steinschneider,  Jewish  Literature,  p. 
128;  Etheridge,  Introd,  to  Hebrew  Literature,  p.  2999; 
Griitz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden  (1876),  viu,  101,  154,  170  sq.; 
Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Judenth.  u,  s,  Seeten,  iii,  87 ;  Zunx,  Liierar 
turgesch.  d.  sgfnagog.  Poesie  (BerL  1865),  p.  251 ;  Caasel, 
Leitfaden  der  jUd.  Gesch,  u.  Literatur,  p.  18;  but  espe* 
cially  Jaulus,  B.  Simeon  ben^Zanach  Duran,  in  Fran* 
kcl's  Monatsschrift,  1874,  p.  241  sq.     (R  P.) 

Raabl  (^*19"^),  formed  of  the  initials  of  Rabbi  Sol- 
omon IzciiAKi,  or  IsAAKi=BEN-l9AAc,  the  gx^at  Tal- 
mudic scholar  and  commentetor,  founder  of  the  Germa- 
uo-French  school  of  Biblical  exegesis,  and  erroneoitsly 
called  Jarchi,  was  bom  in  1040  at  Troyes,  in  Cham- 
pagne, and  not  at  Lunel,  in  Perpignan.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  thorough  Talmudist,  and  thus  from  his  youth 
imbibed  an  insatiable  desire  to  become  master  of  Rab- 
binic lore.  He  was  a  pupil  of  R.  Isaac  ben-Jakar,  the 
greatest  pupil  of  Rabbi  Gershom  (q.  v.).  As  to  the 
extent  of  his  scholarship,  it  is  a  matter  of  dispute. 
Basnage  terms  him  one  of  the  roost  learned  of  the  rab- 
bins, while  Jost  Ukes  but  a  low  estimate  of  his  scientific 
and  literary  attainments.  However  this  may  be,  he 
was  certainly  a  master  in  Israel  m  the  ordinary  learn- 
ing of  bis  people,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  whole 
cycle  of  Talmudic  lore.  He  spent  much  of  his  life  in 
wandering  from  place  to  place,  visiting  the  different 
seats  of  learning  in  Italy,  Greece,  Palestine,  Egypt, 
Persia,  and  Germany,  giving  lectures  and  maintaining 
disputations  in  the  Jewbh  schools.  At  Worms  they 
msy  still  show,  as  they  could  a  few  years  sgo,  the 
chamber  where  he  teught  a  class  of  students,  and  the 
stone  seat  hewn  in  the  wall  from  which  he  dispensed 
his  instructions.  His  famous  lectures  secured  for  him 
the  distinguished  and  witty  title  of  Parshandatha 
(xnnsianB),  l.  e.  interpreter  of  the  Law,  which  is  the 
name  of  one  of  Haman*s  sons  (Esther  ix,  7).  Under 
the  title  "^blilS  llsbrt  B,  Le  wrote  a  commentary  on 
thirty  treatisea  of  the  Tahnud,.  printed  in  the  edittooa 
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3f  tb«t  woric,  and  the  Mveral  books  separately  in  maay 
difTerent  editions;  they  are  also  published  with  supei^ 
commentaries  and  glossaries: — hISK  ^p'^t  B,  A  Com^ 
meniary  on  Aboih  (Cracow,  1621,  a.  o.) :— ni'^aiscn   S, 
A  Commentary  on  ike  Miehna,  condensed  from  that  on 
the  Talmud  (Berlin,  1716):  —  A  Commentary  on  the 
100  Chapters  of  the  Bereekith  Babba,  hni  ^Dino   0 
n^OX^^SD  (Venice,  1568) :— «  collection  of  Halachoth, 
entitled  Q*T">Bil    O    (Constant  1802):  —  penitential 
hymns,  or  Selichotli.    Besides  these,  and  other  works 
too  many  to  be  enumerated,  he  also  wrote  on  the  Old 
Test.,  under  the  general  title  of  Pentsh  al  Esrim  va- 
arba,  9^*1X1  Q^ntZ39  bs  ai*nB,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  is  found  in  the  Kabbinic  Bibles.    They  have  also 
been  published  in  different  portions  in  nnmeroua  edi- 
tions, with  and  without  the  text,  especially  that  on  the 
Pentateuch,  a  good  and  critical  edition  of  which  has 
been  edited  by  Dr.  A.  Beriiner  (Beriin,  1866).    Various 
parts  have  abo  been  translated  into  Latin  by  different 
authors,  but  more  extensively  by  B.  J.  F.  Breithaupt, 
1710-14  (vis.  PenUteuch,  1710;  historical  books,  1714; 
Prophets,  Job,  and  Psalms,  1718),  who  also  accompanied 
the  traniJation  with  very  learned  and  extensive  anno- 
tations, besides  giving  the  supercommentaries  entitled 
n"«"ls<  nia  by  Lowe  (Prague,  1678),  and  D^BSH  ^HBtS 
by  Sabbatai  Bass.    Bashi,  having  been  long  engaged 
in  writing  annotations  on  the  Talmud,  formed  the  habit 
of  composing  after  the  manner  of  that  work,  in  an  ex- 
tremely concise  and  obscure  style,  and  with  the  fre- 
quent use  of  its  terms  and  idioms.    He  condensed  as 
much  as  possible,  and  endeavored  to  give  the  precise 
original  thought  by  a  natural  method  of  interpretation, 
by  explaining  the  grammar  of  the  paasage,  by  para- 
phrasing its  meaning,  by  supplying  the  wanting  mem- 
bers of  elliptical  forms,  and  by  sometimes  rendering  a 
word  or  expres^n  into  the  French  of  that  day.    At 
the  same  time,  he  did  not  fail  to  bring  forward  the  re- 
ceived interpretations  of  the  Talmud  and  Midrashim, 
and  to  point  out  the  support  which  the  Rabbinical  Ha- 
lachoth receive  from  such  passages  as  he  thought  avail- 
able.  The  rigid  brevity  of  his  style,  which  often  leaves 
the  reader  in  perplexity  as  to  his  meaning,  has  served 
to  call  forth  a  number  of  supercommentaries  on  his 
works  by  several  Jewish  authors,  which  are  enumerated 
in  FUrsL    In  his  commentaries  on  the  Bible  he  com- 
bines the  traditional  exposition  contained  in  the  Tal- 
mud and  Midrashim  with  a  simple  and  liberal  explana- 
tion of  the  text,  and  does  not  see  any  inconsistency  in 
putting  side  by  side  with  the  Halachic  and  Hagadic 
interpretation  his  own  verbal  interpretations,  which  are 
sometimes  at  variance  with  tradition.    Though  unac- 
quamted  with  the  labors  of  the  Spanish  grammarians 
and  expositors,  he  incorporates  in  his  commentaries 
all  the  lore  contained  in  the  CTclopsedias  of  Jewish  tra- 
dition, as  well  as  the  learning  of  the  French  expositors, 
and  all  are  made  tributary  to  the  elucidation  and  illus- 
tration  of  the  Scriptures.    Rashi's  piety  and  learning 
were  so  great,  and  his  influence  upon  the  Jewish  nation 
by  means  of  bis  expositions  was  so  extraordinary,  that 
his  comments  are  almost  looked  upon  as  part  of  the 
Bible,  and  his  interpretations  in  the  present  day  are  re- 
garded by  the  roost  orthodox  Jews  as  the  authoritative 
import  of  Holy  Writ.    Rashi  died  July  13, 1105.     See 
FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  ii,  78-90;  De  Rossi,  Dizionario  Sto- 
rico  degli  Avtori  Ebrei  (Germ.  transL),  p.  125  sq.;  Kit- 
to,  Cyclop,  8.  V. ;  Herzog,  Beal'Encyklop,  s.  v. ;  Theolog. 
Universal' Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  Steinschneider,  Catalogus  Lir 
brorum  Hebr.  in  Bibl.  BodSeian,  coL  2S40-2357 ;  Turner, 
Jewish  RabbiSf  p.  17  sq.,  69  sq.,  110  sq.;  Basnage,  Hist, 
dea  Jutfs  (Taylor's  transL),  p.  630;  Geiger,  JOd,  Zeit- 
schnfty  1867,  p.  150  sq. ;  id.  Parshandatha  (Uips.  1855), 
p.  12,  etc ;  Zunz,  in  Zeitschrijf  Jiir  die  Wissenschajt  des 
Judenthums  (BerL  1822),  p.  277,  etc.;  id.  fleisst  Rashi 
Jarchif  in  Jost's  Annalen,  i,  828  and  385,  etc.;  Zunz, 


Zur  Ge9dkiehie  «.  Literaiur  fibid.  1845),  p.  62,  etc. ;  ic» 
LUeraturyetck*  tur  synayogalen  Pceeie  (ibid.  1865),  p. 
252  sq.;  Synayogale  Poene  (ibid.  1855),  p.  181-188^ 
Kimchi,  Liber  Radkum^  p.  xliii  sq.  (Berol.  1847,  ed. 
Biesenthal  and  Lebrecht) ;  GrUtz,  Geach.  d,  Juden  (Leips. 
1871),  vi,  70  sq.;  Braunachweiger,  Gesch,  d.  Juden  in 
den  roman,  Staaten  (WUrsh.  1865),  p.  53  sq.;  Jost, 
Gesch,  d,  Judentk,  v.  s,  Seeten,  ii,  280  sq. ;  Dessaner,  Gesch, 
d,  /sraeHten  (Bresl.  1870),  p.  811 ;  Adams,  Hist,  of  Ihe 
Jews  (Boat.  1812),  i,  256;  Etheridge,  Introd,  to  Heb,  Lit- 
eraturcj  p.  282  sq.,  406  sq. ;  Ginsburg,  Levitd's  Masoreth 
horMasoretk  (Lond.  1867),  p.  105;  id.  £ccksiaMies  (ibid. 
1861),  p.  88  sq. ;  and  Song  of  Songs  (ibid.  1857),  p.  40 
■q.;  Keil,  Introd,  to  the  Old  TestamerU  (Edinb.  1870),  ii, 
888  sq.;  Bleek,  EwUeitnng  in  das  A Ue  Testament  (Berl. 
1865),  p,  100, 108, 105;  Diestel,  Geseh,  d,  Aken  Testae 
ments  (Jena,  1869),  p.  196, 199, 889,  522;  Levy,  BU  Ex- 
egese  bei  den/ranzdsisehen  Israeliten  torn  liHen  bis  Wen 
Jahrhundt,  (Leips.  1878),  p.  30  sq. ;  and  the  interesting 
essay  in  Merx's  Archiv  fur  wissenschaJUiehe  Erf  or- 
sehwtg  desAUen  Testaments,  i,  428  sq. ;  Si^ried,  Bashes 
Einjtuss  aufNicotaiu  von  Lyra  vnd  Luther  in  der  Aus" 
legung  der  Genesis  (Halle,  1870).     (R  P.) 

Raskolniks  (that  is.  Schismatics),  the  general 
name  used  to  denote  the  various  sects  which  have  dis» 
sented  from  the  Russo-Greek  Church.  The  first  body 
that  left  the  Established  Church  was  the  sect  of  the 
Strigolmks,  which  arose  in  the  14th  century.  Another 
more  remarkable  sect  appeared  in  the  latter  part  ot 
the  15th  century  in  the  republic  of  Novgorod,  teaching 
that  Judaism  was  the  only  true  religion,  and  that  Chris- 
tianity was  a  fiction  because  the  Messiah  was  not  yet 
bom.  The  chief  promoters  of  this  sect  were  two  priests 
called  Dionysius  and  Alexius,  the  protopapas  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Novgorod,  together  with  one  named  Gabriel,  and 
a  layman  of  high  rank.  These  secret  Jews  conformed 
outwardly  to  the  Greek  Church  with  so  great  strictness 
that  they  were  reputed  to  be  eminent  saints,  and  one 
of  them,  Zosimus  by  name,  was  raised,  in  1490,  to 
the  dignity  of  archbishop  of  Moscow,  and  thus  became 
head  of  the  Russian  Church.  By  the  open  profession 
of  adherence  to  the  Established  Church  of  the  country, 
the  members  of  this  Jewish,  or  rather  Judaizing,  sect 
managed  to  conceal  their  principles  from  public  notice ; 
but  they  were  at  length  dragged  to  light  by  Gennadi- 
ns,  bishop  of  Novgorod,  who  accused  them  of  having 
called  the  images  of  the  saints  logs;  of  having  placed 
these  images  in  unclean  places,  and  gnawed  them  with 
their  teeth ;  of  having  spit  upon  the  cross,  blasphemed 
Christ  and  the  Virgin,  and  denied  a  future  life.  The 
grand -duke  ordered  a  synod  to  be  convened  at  Mos- 
cow on  Oct.  17, 1490,  to  consider  these  charges;  and  al- 
though several  of  the  members  wished  to  examine  the 
accused  by  torture,  they  were  obliged  to  content  them- 
selves with  anathematizing  and  imprisoning  them. 
Those,  however,  who  were  sent  back  to  Novgorod  were 
more  harshly  treated.  *' Attired,"  says  count  Krasin- 
ski,  ''in  fantastic  dresses  intended  to  represent  demons, 
and  having  their  beads  covered  with  high  caps  of  bark, 
bearing  the  inscription,  *This  is  Satan's  militia,'  they 
were  placed  backwards  on  horses,  by  order  of  the  bish- 
op, and  paraded  through  the  streets  of  the  town,  ex- 
posed to  the  insults  of  the  populace.  They  had  after- 
wards their  caps  burned  upon  their  heads,  and  were 
confined  in  a  prison— a  barbarous  treatment,  undoubted- 
]y,  hut  still  humane  considering  the  age,  and  compared 
to  that  which  the  heretics  received  during  that  as  well 
as  the  following  century  in  Western  Europe." 

The  metropolitan  Zosimus,  finding  that  the  sect  to 
which  he  secretly  belonged  was  persecuted  as  heretical, 
resigned  his  dignity  in  1494,  and  retired  into  a  convent. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  16th  centur}',  a  number  of 
these  Judaizing  sectarians  fied  to  Germany  and  Lithua- 
nia, and  several  others  who  remained  in  Russia  were 
burned  alive.  The  sect  seems  to  have  disappeared 
about  this  time;  but  there  is  still  found,  even  at  the 
present  day,  a  sect  of  the  Raskolniks  which  observes  sev« 
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cral  of  the  Mosaic  rites,  and  are  called  Suhoimkit  or  Sat^ 
iirday-men,  becaiue  they  obaerve  the  Jewiah  instead  of 
the  Christian  Sabbath. 

Soon  after  the  Beformationi  though  Protestant  doc- 
trines were  for  a  long  time  unknown  in  Russia,  a  sect 
of  heretical  Kaskolniks  arose  who  began  to  teach  that 
there  were  no  sacraments,  and  that  the  belief  in  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  the  ordinances  of  the  councils,  and 
the  holiness  of  the  saints  was  erroneous.  A  council  of 
bishops  convened  to  try  the  heretics  condemned  them 
to  be  imprisoned  for  life.  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century  various  sects  arose  in  consequence  of  the 
emendations  introduced  into  the  text  of  the  Scriptures 
and  the  Liturgical  books  by  the  patriarch  Nicon.  This 
reform  gave  rise  to  the  utmost  commotion  in  the  coun- 
try, and  a  large  body  both  of  priests  and  laymen  vio- 
lently opposed  what  they  called  the  Niconian  heresy, 
alleging  that  the  changes  in  question  did  not  correct, 
but  corrupt,  the  sacred  books  and  the  true  doctrine. 
The  opponents  of  the  amended  books  were  numerous 
And  violent,  particularly  in  the  north  of  Russia,  on  the 
shores  of  the  White  Sea.  By  the  Established  Church 
they  were  now  called  Ra$ho(n%k$,  They  propagated 
their  opinions  throughout  Siberia  and  other  distant 
provinces.  A  great  number  of  them  emigrated  to  Po- 
land and  even  to  Turkey,  where  they  formed  numerous 
settlements.  Animated  by  the  wildest  fanaticism,  many 
of  them  committed  voluntary  suicide,  through  means 
of  what  they  called  a  baptism  of  fire;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  instances  of  this  superstition  occur  even 
now  in  Siberia  and  the  northern  parts  of  Russia. 

The  Raskolniks  are  divided  into  two  great  branches, 
the  Popovtckmt  and  the  BexpopovtchvUf  the  former 
having  priests,  and  the  latter  none.  These  again  are 
subdivided  into  a  great  number  of  sects,  all  of  which, 
however,  are  included  under  the  general  name  of  Ras- 
kolniks. The  Popovschins  are  split  into  several  parties 
in  consequence  of  a  difference  of  opinion  auMHig  them 
on  various  points,  but  particularly  on  outward  ceremo- 
nies. They  consider  themselves  as  the  true  Church, 
and  regard  it  as  an  imperative  duty  to  retain  the  un- 
corrected text  of  the  sacred  books.  They  consider  it 
to  be  very  sinful  to  shave  the  beard,  to  eat  hares,  or  to 
drive  a  carriage  with  one  pole.  The  separation  be- 
tween the  Raskolniks  and  the  Established  Church  was 
rendered  complete  by  Peter  the  Great,  who  insisted 
upon  all  his  subjects  adopting  the  civilized  customs  of 
the  West,  among  which  was  included  the  shaving  of 
the  beard.  Peter's  memoiy  is  in  consequence  detested 
by  the  Raskohiiks;  and  some  of  them  maintain  that  be 
was  the  real  Antichrist,  having  shown  himself  to  be  so 
by  changing  the  times,  transferring  the  beginning  of 
the  year  from  the  Ist  of  September  to  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, abolishing  the  reckoning  of  the  time  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  and  adopting  the  chronology 
of  the  Latin  heretics  who  reckon  from  the  birth  of 
Christ. 

The  most  numerous  dass  of  the  Raskolniks  are  ad- 
herents of  the  old  text,  who  call  themselves  Siarovertn 
(those  of  the  old  fisith),  and  are  officially  called  Staroo- 
bradtzi  (those  of  the  old  rites).  There  are  very  numer- 
ous sects  also  included  under  the  general  denomination 
of  BtzpopovtMu^  or  those  who  have  no  priests.  The 
most  remariuble  are  the  Shoptsi,  or  Eunuchs;  the 
KklesUwtdiikif  or  Flagellants;  the  McUakaneSf  and  the 
Duchcbortzu  But  the  purest  of  all  the  sects  of  Rus- 
sian dissenters  are  the  AfarlimstSt  who  arose  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  and  have  signalized 
themselves  by  their  benevolence  and  pure  morality. — 
Gardner,  FaUht  of  the  Woridf  s.  v.  See  Russian  Sects  ; 
RcjssoGrebk  Church. 

Rasponi,  Cesare,  an  Italian  cardinal,  was  bom 
at  Ravenna,  July  15, 1615,  of  noble  family,  and  lived  at 
Rome  in  his  youth.  He  studied  under  the  Jesuits  with 
such  success  that  they  made  him  speak  in  public  at 
fourteen  years  of  age.  Urban  VII I  gave  him,  among 
other  presents,  an  abbey  with  a  rental  of  800  crowns. 


A  poem  entitled  Prmcqu  HierthpolitiaUj  dedicated  to 
the  pope,  testified  to  the  gratitude  of  the  young  bene- 
ficiary. He  studied  Greek ;  vrrote  some  poetry,  both 
serious  and  comic,  in  Italian ;  and,  by  the  advice  of  car- 
dinal Barberini,  he  abandoned  his  studies  of  antiquity 
for  canonical  law.  Admitted  to  the  degree  of  I>octor, 
he  took  possession,  in  1686,  of  a  prebendaryship  of  the 
Collegiate  Church  of  St.  John  Lateran.  The  office  of 
keeper  of  the  records  of  that  chapter  gave  him  the  op- 
portunity to  collect  materials  for  the  histoiy  of  that 
church,  which  he  published  in  1656.  He  showed  so 
much  zeal  and  prudence  in  fulfilling  the  important  da- 
ties  with  which  he  was  intrusted  that  Innocent  X,  ene- 
my of  the  Barberinis,  loaded  him  with  additional  furan. 
During  a  voyage  which  he  made  to  France,  he  recon- 
ciled otrdinal  Barberini  with  the  pope,  and  was  so  hap- 
py as  to  put  an  end  to  the  division  which  had  existed 
so  long  between  these  two  families,  arresting  the  mar- 
riage of  the  niece  of  Innocent  X  with  Maffeo  BarberinL 
There  is  a  curious  manuscript  of  this  voyage  in  existence, 
commencing  Nov.  5, 1648,  and  ending  March  19,  1650. 
Being  appointed  health  officer  by  Alexander  VII,  he 
saved  the  pontifical  domain  from  the  pestilence  and 
famine  which  ravaged  the  neighboring  countries.  In 
the  great  quarrel  which  happened  between  the  Corsi- 
can  guards  and  the  duke  de  Cr^qui,  ambassador  of  the 
king  of  France,  armed  with  full  power  l>y  the  pope, 
he  showed  such  a  spirit  of  conciliation  that,  after  the 
treaty  of  Pisa,  concluded  in  1664,  the  pope  accorded  to 
him  the  cardinal's  hat  (1666),  and  called  him  to  the 
government  of  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  which  he  kept  in 
spite  of  great  bodily  suffering.  He  died  at  Rome,  Nov. 
2 1, 1675.  His  tomb  is  in  the  Church  of  SL  John  Late- 
ran.  He  left  a  large  part  of  his  wealth  to  the  hospital 
of  the  catechumens.  We  have  of  his  works  Hisfona 
BatUioB  S»Joanius  Lateran;  he  also  left,  in  manuscript, 
Mimoirtt  mr  ta  Vie  : — RecueU  dee  Statute,  etc — Hoefer, 
Nottv,  Biog.  Ghthrde,  s.  v. 

Rasponi,  Felice,  an  Italian  nun,  was  bom  at  Ra- 
venna in  1528  of  an  illustrious  house,  which,  since  the 
12th  century,  had  given  prelates,  captains,  senators,  and 
magistrates  to  several  little  Italian  states.  She  was  but 
three  years  old  when  the  death  of  her  father,  senator 
Zeseo,  left  her  to  the  care  of  a  mother,  who  brought  her 
up  with  great  rigor.  In  order  to  divert  her  mind  from 
the  severe  treatment  she  had  to  endure,  she  learned  the 
Latin  language ;  studied,  in  the  translations,  Aristotle 
and  Plato;  and  made  the  works  of  the  holy  fathers  the 
object  of  her  constant  meditations.  She  was  compelled 
to  enter  the  convent  of  Sant'  Andrea  di  Ravenna. 
Her  learning  and  beauty  were  celebrated  by  many 
poets  of  the  time.  She  was  chosen  superior  of  the  con- 
vent in  1507.  She  died  July  8, 1578.  She  left  a  Trmti 
de  la  Connomance  de  Dieu,  and  a  Dialogue  eur  VExcel'- 
lence  de  rttat  Monacal  See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Ge^ 
niralff  s.  v. 

Ras'ses,  CuiLDRBN  OP  {vioi  'Pafffftic;  Vulg./£n 
Thar9i»)j  one  of  the  nations  whose  country  was  rav- 
aged by  Holofemcs  in  his  approach  to  Judea  (Judith 
ii,  28  only).  They  are  named  next  to  Lud  (Lydia),and 
apparency  south  thereof.  The  old  Latin  version  reads 
Thirat  et  Batie,  with  which  the  Peshito  was  probably 
in  agreement  before  the  present  corruption  of  its  text. 
Wolff  iVoM  Buck  Judith  [1861],  p.  95,  96)  restores  the 
original  Chsldee  text  of  the  passage  as  Thars  and  Ro- 
sos,  and  compares  the  latter  name  with  Rhosus,  a  place 
on  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  between  the  Ras  el-Khanzir  (Rho«- 
sicus  Scopulus)  and  Iskenderdn,  or  Alexandrctta.  If 
the  above  restoration  of  the  original  text  is  correct,  the 
interchange  of  Meshech  and  Rosos,  as  connected  with 
Thar,  or  Thiras  (see  Gen.  x,  2),  is  very  remarkable; 
since  if  Meshech  be  the  original  of  Muscovy,  Rosos  can 
hardly  be  other  than  that  of  Russia.  See  Rosii. — 
Smith.  The  Vulg.  reads  Thartie^  which  has  led  soma 
to  suppose  that  the  original  was  C^D">r,  and  that  Tor- 
eue  is  meant.    Fritzsche  proposes  to  find  the  place  in 
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PQcoCt  Pwffffocy  a  roonnUin- range  and  town  aoutb 
from  AmanoB  {Exeg,  Uandb,  p.  143).— KJtto. 

Raatallf  John,  a  learned  London  printer  of  the  first 
half  of  the  16th  century,  deaerves  a  place  here  for  hU 
controversy  with  John  Frith,  which  resulted  in  his  be- 
coming a  Protestant.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and 
he  died  in  1536.  Though  he  printed,  edited,  and  trans- 
lated as  well  as  compiled  many  books,  he  is  principally 
known  in  connection  with  his  Three  DialogveSf  of  which 
the  New  Boke  of  Purgatorye  (1530,  fol.)  was  answered 
by  Frith ;  his  Apology  agauut  John  Frith ;  and  The 
Church  of  John  Rastall  See  Allibone,  Did,  of  BriL 
and  A  mer»  A  uth»  ii,  1748 ;  Wood,  A  thena  Oxon,  i,  100. 

RaBtenborg,  Conveiisation  at.  This  was  a  re- 
ligious conference,  held  in  1531,  to  consider  the  rights 
of  the  Anabaptists  in  Prussia.  On  the  Lutheran  side, 
the  debate  was  conducted  by  Poliander  (q.  v.)f  Spera- 
tus  (q.  V.))  <^iid  Brismann ;  on  the  part  of  the  Anabap- 
tists, Peter  Zenker  (q.  v.),  preacher  at  Dantzic,  reined. 
Duke  Albert  was  present,  and  finally  decided  against 
the  Anabaptists,  who  were  banished  peremptorily  from 
the  country.  The  Conversation  at  Rastenburg  had 
been  preceded  by  a  synod,  held  there  in  1580,  on  which 
occasion  Zenker  had  presented  his  confession  of  faith. 

Rastigiiac,  Armand  Anne  Angoate  Anto- 
nin  Sicaire,  de  Chapt  de,  a  French  prelate,  nephew 
of  Louis  Jacques  (q.  v.),  was  bom  in  1726.  He  had 
scarcely  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  when  he  was  made 
Ttcar-general  by  the  archbishop  of  Aries.  In  the  con- 
ference of  the  clergy  in  1755  and  1760,  he  voted  for  the 
refusal  of  sacraments  to  the  opponents  of  the  bull  Uni- 
ffemtus.  Three  times  he  refused  the  bishopric;  and 
when,  in  1778,  his  uncle,  marshal  Biron,  obtained  for 
him,  without  his  knowledge,  the  Abbey  of  Saint-Mes- 
main,  in  the  diocese  of  Orleans,  he  hastened  to  resign 
a  priory  which  he  held  in  eommendam.  He  was  de- 
puted by  the  clergy  to  the  States-general  in  1789;  but 
in  August,  1792,  he  was  imprisoned,  and  on  the  8d  of 
September  following  he  was  massacred.  Among  his 
works  are — Questions  sur  la  Propriete  des  Bient^onds 
Fcdesiastiques  en  France  (Paris,  1789,  8vo): — Accord 
de  la  Revdation  et  de  la  Raison  contre  le  Deisme  (ibid. 
1791, 8vo).     See  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Gineralej  s.  v. 

Raatignao,  Aymerlc,  de  Ciiapt  de,  a  French 
prelate,  was  bom  about  1315.  He  was  a  descendant 
of  an  ancient  family,  originally  from  Limousin.  After 
filling  various  ecclesiastical  preferments,  he  became,  in 
1359,  bishop  of  Volterra,  Tuscany.  In  1361  he  was 
transferred  by  Innocent  VI  to  the  bishopric  of  Bou- 
\ogae,  and  at  the  same  time  was  made  governor  of  that 
city.  In  1364  the  emperor  Charles  IV  confcired  on 
him  a  diploma  which  gave  him  the  title  "prince  of 
the  empire.*'  While  chancellor  of  the  University  at 
Boulogne,  he  made  for  it  a  name  which  it  preserved 
for  a  long  time.  In  1371  George  XI  transferred  him 
to  the  bishopric  of  Limoges,  and  in  1872  the  duke  of 
Anjou  made  him  governor-general  of  Limousin.  He 
died  at  Limoges,  Nov.  10, 1390.— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog. 
Genirale^  s.  v. 

Raatignao,  Lools  Jacques,  db  Chapt  de,  a 
French  prelate,  was  bora  at  Rastignac  in  1684.  He 
was  the  third  son  of  Francois  de  Chapt,  marquis  of 
Rastignac.  In  1714,  after  having  been  made  prior  of  the 
Sarbonne,  and  also  grand  vicar  of  Lu9on,  he  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  In  1720  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Tulle;  and  in  1728  the  king  gave  him  the  abbey  La 
Couronne,  in  the  diocese  of  Angouldme,  and,  two  days 
afterwards,  transferred  him  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Tours.  Pope  Benedict  XIII  eulogized  him  in  a  short 
speech  in  1725,  on  account  of  the  zeal  which  he  showed 
in  opposing  the  Jansenists;  but  the  many  dissensions 
which  he  afterwards  had  with  the  Jesuits  caused  him 
to  favor  the  Gallican  body,  and  even,  the  Jansenists. 
He  had  displayed  so  much  talent  in  the  meetings  of 
the  clergy  in  1726, 1784,  and  1748  that  he  was  chosen 


to  preside  over  those  of  1745, 1747,  and  1748;  and  the 
speeches  which  he  delivered  during  the  different  ses- 
sions are  monuments  of  his  knowledge  and  eloquence. 
In  1746  he  established  the  foundling  hospital,  Madeleine, 
at  Tours.  By  a  mandamus,  in  1747,  he  condemned  the 
book  of  p^re  Picbon,  L* Esprit  de  VEglise;  and,  in  order  to 
counteract  the  pernicious  principles  of  this  Jesuit,  in 
1748  and  1749  he  wrote  three  works — one  upon  repent- 
ance, one  upon  communion,  and  the  third  upon  Chris- 
tian justice  in  relation  to  the  sacraments  of  penance  and 
the  eucharist.  So  many  complaints  were  made  that 
cardinal  Rohan,  by  order  of  the  king,  instructed  four 
bishops  to  examine  the  work.  They  wrote  to  M.  de 
Rastignac,  asking  for  explanarions ;  but  he  refused  to 
make  any.  He  used  the  greater  part  of  his  income  in 
assisting  the  poor.  He  died  Aug.  2,  1750.— Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  Ginirakf  s.  v. 

Rat.    See  Mouc 

Ratoliffe,  WiLUAM  P.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bom  in  Williamsburg, 
Va.,  Feb.  18, 1810.  He  was  admitted  to  the  ministry 
in  the  fall  of  1884,  and  was  transferred  to  the  Arkansas 
Conference  at  its  first  session,  1886.  He  labored  faith- 
fully for  more  than  thirty  years,  not  only  filling  cir- 
cuits, stations,  and  districts,  but  also  serving  as  Bible 
agent.  He  died  in  the  village  of  Mount  Ida,  Mont^ 
gomery  Ca,  Ark.,  May  1, 1868.— AftR.  of  Annual  Gonf, 
M.  E.  Ch,,  South,  1868,  p.  274. 

Ratel,  Louis  Jban  Baptistb  Justtk,  a  French 
priest,  was  bom  at  St.  Omer,  Dec.  14, 1758.  Htf  was 
the  son  of  a  hatter,  and  was  placed  by  his  uncle,  a  dig- 
nitary in  one  of  the  abbeys  of  Artois,  in  the  Seminary 
of  the  Thirty -three  at  Paris,  where  he  studied  theol- 
ogy. Having  taken  license,  he  was,  while  yet  very 
young,  appointed  to  the  living  of  Dunkirk.  But, 
although  French,  this  parish  was  dependent  on  the 
Dntch  diocese  of  Ypres;  and  each  nomination  of  a  cu- 
rate became  the  occasion  of  litigation.  The  abbot  Ra- 
tel defended  this  benefice  when  the  Revolution  broke 
out.  Having  taken  up  arms  in  1792,  he  did  not  wait 
to  be  exempted  from  the  service  on  account  of  the 
weakness  of  his  sight ;  and,  during  the  terrors  of  the 
period,  he  took  refuge  with  his  family  in  the  village  of 
La  Roche-Guyon.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Paris,  and 
organized  and  directed  the  correspondence  with  the  Yen- 
deans  and  the  Norman  Federation.  He  aided,  also,  the 
famous  English  admiral  Sir  William  Sidney  Smith  to 
escape  from  the  Temple,  and  published  many  pamphlets 
which  attracted  attention,  particularly  that  one  which 
related  to  the  coup  d'itat  of  18th  Braroaire.  Concealed 
in  Boulogne,  he  there  secretly  fulfilled  the  duties  of 
agent  of  coimt  d'Artois,  then  succeeded,  amid  a  thou- 
sand dangers,  in  escaping  to  England,  where  he  was 
long  known  under  the  names  of  Dubois  and  Lemoine. 
His  relations  with  lord  Castlereagh  and  the  principal 
members  of  the  English  cabinet  enabled  him  to  be  of 
great  service  to  French  emigrants.  It  was  also  by  his 
mediation  that  Pichegra  and  Moreau  were  reconciled. 
Although  absent,  he  was  accused  of  various  conspira^ 
cies;  and  he  was  condemned  to  death,  and  a  price  set 
on  his  head.  He  was  long  searched  for  by  the  imperial 
police.  He  did  not  retnm  to  his  native  city  till  April, 
1814.  During  the  Hundred  Days  he  retired  to  Ypres, 
where  he  fell  sick ;  and,  after  the  retnm  of  the  Bour- 
bons, he  went  to  live  on  his  place  at  Maigiral,  where  be 
died.  Jan.  26, 1816. — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generale^  s.  v. 

Rates,  Cia*RCH,  money  raised  annually  in  the  par- 
ishes of  England  for  the  maintenance  or  repair  of  the 
parish  church,  etc.  Rates  are  agreed  on  by  the  parish 
in  vestry  assembled ;  and  they  are  charged,  not  on  the 
land,  but  on  the  occupier.  The  parish  meetings  are 
summoned  by  the  chnrch-wardcns,  who,  if  they  neglect 
to  do  so,  may  be  proceeded  against  criminally  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts.  See  Church -wardeks.  Not 
fewer  than  eighteen  bills  have  been  before  Parliament 
these  last  twenty  years  for  the  modification  or  settle- 
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ment  of  chunh-iates.  In  Ireland,  these  ntes  hare  been 
altogether  aboUahed  by  the  Church  Temporality  Act 
of  1883.— Eadie,  EccUs.  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Rathbun,  Valknti^r,  an  American  divine  of  colo- 
nial days,  flourished  near  the  opening  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury as  pastor  of  a  Baptist  Church  at  Pittsfield,  Conn., 
and  later  at  Stonington,  Conn.,  where  he  died  in  1728. 
He  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  Shaker  communi- 
ty, but  three  months  sufficed  to  satisfy  him  that  his 
place  was  in  other  folds.  He  published  a  tract  against 
the  Shakers,  entitled  Some  Brief  Hintt  of  a  Rdigkmt 
Scheme,  etc  (Hartford,  1781, 12mo,  and  often). 

Riithel,  Wolfgang  CnRisTOpnER,  a  German  edu- 
cator, of  note  also  as  a  writer  on  patristics,  was  bom  at 
Selbit2,  April  12, 1663 ;  was  educated  at  Jena;  and,  after 
teaching  privately,  was,  in  1689,  made  professor  of  He- 
brew at  the  gymnasium  at  Bayreuth,  in  1697  eccle- 
siastical superintendent  of  Neustadt,  and  in  this  posi- 
tion savagely  opposed  all  inroads  of  the  Pietists.  He 
died  June  28, 1729.  Among  his  works  of  interest  to  us 
is  De  Bibliotheca  Pairum  (NeusL  1726,  fol).— Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog.  GiuiraU,  xli,  459, 460. 

Rathexius  (Rathibr)  of  Liisgk,  a  monastic  of  me- 
dieval times,  was  bom  of  a  noble  family,  probably  in  890. 
He  was  reared  in  the  convent  at  Loiiach,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Liege,  and  was  afterwards  one  of  its  monks.  In 
926,  when  his  friend  Hilduin,  also  a  monk,  went  to  Ita- 
ly to  visit  his  nephew,  king  Hugo»  Ratherius  accompa- 
nied him.  Hilduin  was  made  first  bishop  of  Verona 
(931),  and  shortly  after  archbishop  of  Milan ;  and  upon 
this  promotion,  his  friend  Ratherius  was  placed  in  the 
vacated  see  of  Verona.  In  934,  when  Arnold  of  Bava- 
ria invaded  Italy,  Ratherius  sided  with  the  invader; 
and  when  Arnold  was  successfully  disposed  of,  Rathe- 
rius was  promptly  deposed  and  imprisoned  at  Pavia. 
During  his  incarceration  he  wrote  his  Prahqttia  (in 
six  books).  By  the  intercession  of  powerful  friends  he 
was  put  into  the  custody  of  the  bishop  of  Amo,  and 
thence  escaped,  in  989,  to  Southern  France.  He  was 
private  tutor  for  a  time,  and  in  944  returned  to  Lobach. 
He  was  full  of  ambition,  and  pined  for  the  opportunity 
to  return  to  Italy.  Finally,  made  bold  by  hope  of  re- 
gaining the  king's  favor  in  open  confession,  he  hast- 
ened to  Hugo's  presence,  and  really  secured  the  for- 
feited place.  But  though  restored  to  the  see,  be  could 
not  recover  the  favor  of  his  parishioners;  and,  aft«r 
various  vicissitudes,  he  retumed  to  the  dwelling-place 
of  his  youth  once  more.  In  952  Otho  the  Great  call- 
ed him  into  the  vicinity  of  his  brother  Brano ;  and 
when  he  was  elevated  to  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne, 
Ratherius  was  made  bishop  of  Liege.  He  proved,  how- 
ever, very  soon  that  the  disappointments  of  life  had 
told  too  greatly  upon  his  whole  character  to  fit  him 
any  longer  for  great  responsibilities.  He  failed  in  all 
his  undertakings,  politically  and  ecclesiastically;  and 
the  discontent  in  the  see  was  so  great  and  widespread 
that  the  emperor  felt  compelled  to  dispossess  him,  and 
retire  him  to  the  little  abbey  of  Alna,  a  dependence  of 
Lobach.  Even  here  he  made  himself  extremely  un- 
popular by  his  overzealous  defence  of  the  sacramental 
views  of  Paschasios  Radbertus.  In961,  for  the  third  time, 
the  see  of  Verona  was  given  to  him,  but  the  clergy  of  the 
diocese  succeeded  again  in  effecting  his  removaL  He 
was  once  more  tSUt  this  a  monk  at  Lobach  and  abbot  at 
Alna.  He  died  before  he  had  secured  the  Abbey  of 
Lobach,  for  which  he  strove  finally  as  if  an  honor  to  be 
coveted.  He  died  at  the  house  of  the  count  of  Namur, 
April  25,  974.  His  writings,  which  are  numerous  and 
valuable,  are  collected  in  one  edition  by  P.  and  H.  Bal- 
lerini  (Verona,  1765).  See  Vogel,  Batheriut  von  Feiv- 
na  (Jena,  1854,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Lea,  Hist,  of  CelUfacjf ; 
Mosheim,  Ecckt,  Hist,  voL  ii,  Gieseler,  JCceUs,  Bist,; 
Ffoulkes,  Divitiont  of  Christendom^  i,  7 ;  Milman,  Hist, 
LaU  Chi-istianifjf,  iii,  171 ,  172.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Rathmaniit  Hkbbmarh,  a  German  theologian  of 
the  Pietistie  teodency,  was  bom  at  Lubeck  in  1585; 


studied  at  Leipsic,  Rostock,  and  last  at  Cologne,  where 
he  became  magister  of  the  philosophical  faculty;  and 
delivered  philosophical  lectures  at  Frankfort -on- the- 
Main  and  Leipsic  until  1612,  when  he  became  dean 
of  St.  John's  Church  at  Dantzic.  In  1617  he  took  a 
like  position  at  St  Mary's,  in  the  same  place,  and  in 
1626  was  nude  pastor  of  SL  Catharine's.  He  died 
June  80,  1628.  He  got  into  a  controversy  with  his 
zealous  Lutheran  colleague,  John  Corvinus  (q.  v.),  re- 
garding Mysticism  and  OsiandrianisuL  Rathmann  was 
a  very  devout  roan,  and  rejected  the  mere  professiom 
of  faith  as  sufficient  to  entitle  a  person  to  Christian 
fellowship.  He  abo  distinguished  between  the  mere 
letter  of  the  Holy  Word  and  its  inner  meaning,  regard- 
ing the  former  as  a  dead,  fraitless  instrument  (*'instni- 
mentum  passivum,  lumen  instmmentale  historicam"), 
which  could  only  take  life  by  the  inspiring  inflnenee 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Konigsberg  theokgians  (Ori- 
ander  school)  accused  him  of  Schwenkfeldianiam ;  tliose 
of  Jena,  of  Calvinism ;  only  Rostock  accepted  his  the- 
ology as  orthodox.  See  Doroer,  Gtsek,  der  demisdkem 
Thexdogie,  p.  551  sq. ;  Frank,  Gt9di,  d.  prot,  TkeoL  i,  865 
sq.;  Niedner,  Zeitschr.f.  huL  ThtoL  1854,  p.  4a>181. 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Rath'umus  (Va^finQ  v.  r.  Po^voc;  Vulg.  Raihi' 
miw),  "the  story-writer"  (1  Esdr.  ii,  16,  17,  25,  30),  the 
same  as  "  Rehum  the  chancellor"  (Ezra  iv,  8, 9, 17, 23). 

Ratlch,  WoLPOAXo,  a  distinguished  German  edu- 
cator, was  bom  in  1571,  at  Wilsten,  in  Holstein.  A 
difficulty  in  speech  compelled  him  to  give  up  the  min- 
istry, for  which  he  had  intended  fitting  himself;  and  he 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
languages  and  mathematics.  He  claimed  to  be  the  in- 
ventor of  a  new  system  of  instruction,  vastly  soperior 
to  the  prevailing  ones,  and  in  1612  addressed  a  memo- 
rial to  the  Diet  of  Frankfort,  in  which  he  asstftcd  that 
not  only  could  old  and  young  in  a  short  tiaoe  easily 
leam  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  German,  philosophy,  Ukh 
ology,  and  the  arts  and  sciences,  but  that  uniformity 
of  language  and  religion  could  be  introduced  into  tbie 
whole  empire.  Several  princes  were  led  to  interest 
themselves  in  his  scheme.  Professors  Helwig  and  Jung, 
of  Giessen,  and  Granger,  Brendel,  Walter,  and  Wolf,  of 
Jena,  were  invited  to  investigate  it.  They  judged  it 
excellent  in  theory,  and  made  a  favorable  report  npm 
it.  Ratich  agreed  with  prince  Ludwig  of  Anhalt-Ko- 
then  and  duke  John  Ernest  of  Weimar  to  instruct 
children  by  his  new  system,  and  also  by  it  to  qualify 
teachers  to  give  instraction  in  any  language,  in  len 
time  and  with  less  labor  than  by  any  other  method 
used  in  Germany.  A  printing-office  was  fmmidied 
him  in  Kothen,  and  his  books  were  printed  m  six  lan- 
guages. A  school  was  established  for  him,  with  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  scholars.  But  Ratich  proved 
incompetent  to  give  practical  effect  to  his  theories 
He  became  unpopular,  and,  being  an  earnest  Lutheran, 
fell  under  the  ban  of  the  religious  prejudices  of  a  com- 
munity attached  to  the  Reformed  faith.  Hto  school 
failed  in  a  short  time.  Prince  Ludwig  quarrelled  with 
him,  and,  in  1619,  imprisoned  him ;  but  he  was  released 
in  1620,  after  having  signed  the  declaration  that  ''he 
had  claimed  and  promised  more  than  be  knew  or  coaM 
bring  to  pass."  His  system  was  now  attacked  by  some 
who  had  been  his  friends.  The  countess  Sophia  von 
Schwarsbuig-Rudolstadt,  howe%'er,  recommended  him 
to  the  Swedish  chancellor,  Oxenstieroa.  At  the  re- 
quest of  that  statesman,  Drs.  Brttekner,  Meyiart,  and 
Ziegler  examined  his  method;  and  they  again  made 
a  favorable  report  upon  it  in  1634.  Ratich,  without 
doubt,  had  a  practical  conception  of  the  objects  of  ed- 
ucation. He  preferred  to  give  instraction  in  those 
branches  which  could  be  made  nseful  in  life  rather  than 
to  pay  so  much  attention  to  the  dead  languages.  In 
his  memorial  to  the  Diet  at  Frankfort,  he  bekl  tfaait  a 
child  should  first  leam  to  read  and  speak  the 
tongue  correctly,  so  at  to  be  able  to  use  the  Gi 
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JKble.  Hebrew  and  Greek  abonld  then  be  learned  at 
the  tongaes  of  the  original  tesLt  of  the  Bible,  after 
which  Lktin  might  be  studied.  His  views  were  em- 
bodied in  a  namber  of  roles,  or  principles,  the  chief  of 
which  are:  1.  Everything  should  be  presented  in  its 
order,  a  doe  regard  being  alwars  had  to  the  course  of 
nature.  2.  Only  one  thing  should  be  presented  at  a 
time.  3.  Each  thing  should  be  often  repeated.  4. 
Everything  should  be  taught  at  first  in  the  mother- 
tongue;  afterwards  other  languages  may  be  taught 
6.  Everything  should  be  done  without  compulsion.  6. 
Nothing  should  be  learned  by  rote.  7.  There  should 
be  mutual  conformity  in  all  things.  8.  First  the  thing 
by  itself,  and  afterwards  the  explanation  of  it ;  that  is 
to  say,  a  basis  of  material  must  be  laid  in  the  mind  be- 
fore any  rules  can  be  applied  to  it.  Thus,  in  teaching 
grammar,  he  gave  no  rules,  but  began  with  the  reading 
of  the  text,  and  required  that  the  rules  should  be  de- 
duced from  it.  9.  Everything  by  expression,  and  the 
investigation  by  ports.  In  his  Metkodtis  he  has  left 
minute  directions  to  teachers  concerning  the  details  of 
the  course,  and  the  proper  methods  of  instruction  'f  but 
they  are  very  prolix,  and  impose  an  immense  amount 
of  labor  on  the  teacher,  without  seeming  to  caU  for  a 
corresponding  degree  of  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  pu- 
piL  Comenius,  after  reading  his  book,  remarked  that 
he  "  had  not  ill  displayed  the  faults  of  the  school,  but 
that  his  remedies  were  not  distinctly  shown."  Ratich*s 
works  were  written  in  Latin,  and  are  diffuse,  tedious, 
and  somewhat  pedantic.  He  died  in  1685.  See  Buh- 
grapkie  UmverseiUf  s.  v. 

Ratier,  Tixcrkt,  a  French  preacher  of  note,  was 
bom  in  1634.  At  sixteen  years  of  age  he  entered  the 
Order  of  the  Dominicans,  and  in  1694  was  made  superior- 
general  of  the  order  in  France.  He  resigned  this  posi- 
tion in  1698,  and  died  near  the  opening  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury*, greatly  respected  on  account  of  his  indefatigable 
zesj.  He  had  preached  with  g^at  success  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  France.  He  wrote,  Octave  Angelique  de 
SaiiU-FranfOU  de  Sales  (Orleans,  1667, 8vo) :— Oration 
Funebre  de  Jecmne-GabrieUe  Danvet  des  Marets,  A  bbetse 
du  Mont-Notre'Dame,  preg  Provina  (Orleans,  1690, 4to). 
— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  GineraU^  s.  v. 

Ratification  is,  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  used 
to  indicate  the  act  of  confirming  and  sanctioning  some- 
thing previously  done  by  another,  as  in  assuming  the  ob- 
ligations of  baptism  at  the  reception  of  confirmation. 

Rationild.  (1.)  The  chairs  of  theology  and  pht- 
loaophy  (during  the  scholastic  ages)  were  the  oracular 
seats  from  which  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  were  ex- 
pounded as  the  rationale  of  theological  and  moral  truth. 
^  There  cannot  be  a  body  of  rules  without  a  radonaUf 
and  this  rationale  constitutes  the  science.  There  were 
poets  l)efore  there  were  rules  of  poetical  composition ; 
but  before  Aristotle,  or  Horace,  or  Boileau,  or  Pope  could 
write  their  arts  of  poetry  and  criticism,  they  had  con- 
sidered the  reasons  on  which  their  precepts  rested,  they 
had  conceived  in  their  own  minds  a  theory  of  the  art. 
In  like  manner,  there  were  navigators  before  there  was 
an  art  of  navigation ;  but  before  the  art  of  navigation 
could  teach  the  methods  of  finding  the  ship's  place  by 
observations  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  science  of  as- 
tronomy must  have  explained  the  system  of  the  world." 
Anthony  Sparrow,  bishop  of  Exeter,  is  the  author  of  a 
work  entitled  A  Rationale  itpon  tke  Book  of  Comnum 
Prayer, 

(2.)  A  peculiar  form  of  the  bishop's  pallium  {pectO' 
roAf,  \oyuov)i  appropriated  by  the  bishops  of  Rome  to 
themselves  from  the  time  in  which  they  began  to  as- 
sume the  title  of  poniificeji  maximi  and  the  dignity  of 
the  high-priests  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  was  some- 
times sent  by  the  Roman  poDtiflb  to  other  bishops  as  a 
mark  of  disdnction  and  favor.  It  was  in  the  form  of 
a  trefoil,  qoatrefoil,  or  oblong  square,  like  the  piece  of 
stuff  worn  by  the  Aaronic  high-priest.  It  appears  in 
EivtUmd  on  bishop  Giffovd's  mmraintnt  at  Worcester  in 


1801.  It  was  won,  perhaps  for  the  last  time  on  record, 
at  Rheims.  The  pope  has  a  formal,  and  cardinals  and 
Italian  bishops  wear  superb  brooches  to  clasp  their  copes. 
The  Greek  wi focors^ov,  worn  by  patriarchs  and  metro- 
politans over  the  chasuble,  is  an  oblong  plate  of  gold  or 
silver,  jewelled. 

(8.)  The  word  rationale  is  also  the  name  of  a  treatise 
explaining  the  meaning,  and  justifying  the  continuance, 
of  that  ceremonial  which  it  was  thonght  fit  to  retain  in 
the  Church  of  England  in  the  year  1541.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  to  whom  this  subject  was  in- 
trusted were  warmly  attached  to  the  splendor  of  the 
Roman  ritual,  and,  of  course,  made  few  alterations.  The 
collects  in  which  prayers  were  offered  for  the  pope,  and 
the  offices  for  Thomas  k  Becket  and  some  other  saints, 
were  omitted;  but  so  slight  were  the  changes  intro- 
duced that  in  many  churches  the  missal  and  breviary 
alreadv  in  use  were  retained.  The  Rationale  IHrtno^ 
rum  Oficiorum  of  Durand,  bishop  of  Mendc,  written  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  I3th  century,  gives  the  "  reasons'* 
of  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  Romish  worship.  See 
Collier,  Ecdet,  Bist,  v,  106 ;  Burnet,  Bist.  of  the  Rff  i, 
68;  Riddle,  Christian  Aniiq,  (see  Index). 

Rationalism,  a  term  applied  to  a  specific  move- 
ment in  theology  which  assumed  definite  shape  about 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  and  culminated  in  the 
first  decades  of  the  19th.  Its  chief  seat  was  in  Prot- 
estant Germany.  Its  distinguishing  trait  consisted  in 
erecting  the  human  understanding  into  a  supreme  judge 
over  the  Word  of  God,  and  thus,  by  implication,  denying 
the  importance,  and  even  necessity,  of  any  miraculous 
revelation  whatever.  But  a  tendency  to  rationalism 
has  existed  to  some  degree  wherever  human  thought 
has  made  the  least  advances.  EspecisIIy  are  its  out- 
breaks distinctly  recognisable  at  several  points  along  the 
course  of  the  history  of  theology;  and  in  several  coun- 
tries It  had  existetl  ss  a  clearly  defined  movement  even 
before  its  full  development  in  Germany.  (In  the  chief 
features  of  this  article,  we  shall  follow  the  paper  of  Dr. 
Tholnck  in  Heraog*s  Real-Kncyklop,  xii,  687-&&4.) 

I.  English  RationaKsm, — Sporadic  tendencies  towards 
rationalism  existed  among  the  Averrhoists  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  and  among  the  anti-Trinitorians  of  the  16th 
century ;  but  these  were  largely  of  a  philosophical  or  a 
mystical  type.  But  in  English  deism  the  tendency 
became  definitely  theological  and  anti- Biblical.  In 
reaction  against  the  confessional  persecutions  and  in- 
tolerance of  the  17th  century,  not  a  few  gifted  minds 
were  led  to  look  for  a  really  tenable  position  only  in 
the  elementarv  traits  that  are  common  to  all  confes- 
sions,  and  even  to  all  religions  whatsoever.  This  led 
gradually  to  a  denial  of  the  necessity  of  revelation,  and 
to  an  exclusive  reliance  upon  the  light  of  nature  {lumen 
naturtp).  This  lumen  became  thus  both  the  source  and 
the  judge  of  all  religious  truth.  This  movement  was 
variously  styled  naturalism^  deism,  and  occasionally  also 
rationalism.  English  deism  differs,  however,  in  this 
respect  from  German — that  it  proceeded  mainly  fVom 
non-theologians,  and  was  openly  hostile  to  the  Bible ; 
whereas  German  rationalism  sprang  from  theologians 
eminent  in  the  Church,  and  it  professedly  honored  the 
Scriptures  as  a  valuable  summary  of  the  highest  relig- 
ious truths.  The  former,  according  to  Nitzsch  {System, 
§  28),  was  largely  a  denier  ofrerelation ;  the  latter  was 
a  philosophical  exegete.  But  as  the  former  relied,  in  the 
last  instance,  on  the  lumen  notunr,  and  the  latter  on  the 
so-called  ** sound  human  understanding,"  the  ultimate 
result  was  identical. 

II.  Rationalism  in  the  Netherlands,  —  This  arose  si- 
multaneously with  English  deism.  Here,  also,  the  tol- 
eration of  different  confessions  led  to  latitudinarianism. 
The  tendency  was  further  promoted  by  a  revival  of 
classical  humanism.  Forerunners  of  rationalism  ap- 
peared before  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  Voetius 
[Dispuf.  Theol,  i,  1)  mentions  a  work  (of  1633)  which 
did  not  hesitate  to  hold  thus:  Naturalis  ratio  judex 
et  norma  fdeu    The  tendency  was  systematically  pre* 
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pared  for  by  the  Cartesian  philoaopby.  Without  di- 
rectly touchiog  the  foandations  of  faith,  it  yet  silently 
undermined  them  by  the  fundamental  maxim,  De  omr 
tubus  dubUandum.  Thia  maxim,  though  reverently  in- 
tended, yet  resulted,  in  practice,  in  a  thoroughly  anti- 
Biblical  drift.  Duker  and  Koell  held  that  human  rea- 
son is  as  infallible  as  God,  its  author ;  and  that  if  it  ever 
errs,  this  results  from  mere  lack  of  attention  to  its  inner 
light.  The  influence  of  Spinoza  was  in  the  same  direc* 
tion.  In  his  Tradaiut  Theologico-poUticus^  he  had  sub- 
jected the  religion  of  the  Bible  to  a  philosophical  inter- 
pretation which  was  fatal  to  its  positive  validity.  His 
disciple,  L.  Meyer,  taught  unhesiutingly  (1666),  Quid- 
quid  rcUioni  contrarium,  iUud  wm  ut  credaidum.  Also 
from  the  time  of  Spinoza  forward  there  appears,  even 
among  devout  theologians,  a  tendency  to  break  loose 
from  orthodox  traditions.  This  is  further  promoted  by 
the  works  of  gifted  French  refugees^Bayle,  Le  Clerc, 
and  others. 

III.  German  RcUiomiUtm,  —  This  subject  falls  natu- 
rally into  the  following  five  subdivisions:  the  period 
of  preparatory  discussion  (1660-1760);  the  period  of 
historical  criticism  (1750-1780);  the  period  of  philo- 
sophical criticism  (1780-1800);  the  period  of  the  so- 
called  ratimuilumus  vulgarit  (1800- 18U);  the  period 
of  philosophical  rationalism  (from  Kant  to  Feuerbach). 

1.  Preparatory, — It  was  only  incidentally  that  for- 
eign rationalism  attracted  the  attention  of  German  the- 
ologians before  the  close  of  the  17th  century.  The  ear- 
liest assailant  of  Herbert  of  Cherbury  and  of  Spinoza 
was  Musssus,  in  1667  and  1674.  But  a  German  basis 
for  rationalism  had  already  been  laid.  In  the  midst 
of  the  violence  of  orthodox  polemics,  Calixtus  had  laid 
the  foundations  for  a  less  rigid  tendency.  The  Thirty 
Years*  War  (1618-1648)  had  spread  immorality  among 
the  masses  and  indifference  among  the  nobility.  The 
succeeding  years  of  material  prosperity  and  of  French 
luxury  still  further  undermined  the  power  of  the  old 
orthodoxy.  But  the  Lutheran  Church  still  firmly  held 
its  old  position  till  towards  the  close  of  the  century. 
The  Reformed  Church  was  the  first  to  be  affected. 
Duisburg  became  the  rallying-point  of  suspected  Car- 
tesians from  all  quarters.  Here  H.  Hulsiiis  (1688)  de- 
fended the  principle  of  Roell,  that  reason  is  the  ulti- 
mate judge  in  matters  of  faith,  and  substituted  syllo- 
gistic argumentation  for  the  testimaniuM  internum.  He 
also  declared  that  theology  was  the  handmaid  of  phi- 
losophy, instead  of  the  converse.  The  same  views  were 
found  elsewhere  in  Reformed  circles.  Bashuysen  held, 
in  a  dissertation  (Zerbst,  1727),  that  reason  is  the  test 
of  faith,  and  that  none  but  fanatics  appealed  to  a  tetti- 
monium  apiritus.  Similar  sentiments  soon  found  place 
in  Lutheran  schools,  though  not  in  the  thccl  igical  fac- 
ulties. Tbomasius,  first  at  Leipric,  then  at  Halle,  was 
the  first  to  give  to  them  much  prominence.  His  main 
endeavor  of  life  was  the  *'  dissipation  of  prejudices"  from 
every  field  of  thought  or  inquiry,  and  the  criterion  of  his 
efforts  was  a  prudential  regard  for  the  "  useful  ;*'  and  as 
the  only  judge  of  the  **  useful*'  was  the  so-called  com- 
mon-sense of  the  educated  classes,  it  is  plain  that  the 
rationalistic  foundation  was  already  fully  laid.  But  the 
name  rationalism  was  as  yet  almost  wholly  unknown, 
and  in  outward  form  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures 
was  still  almost  universally  admitted. 

Inside  of  the  German  Church  of  the  17th  century, 
and  down  to  the  middle  of  the  18th,  there  prevailed 
two  parallel  streams  of  life— the  subjective  devotion  of 
pietism,  and  a  subjective  proclivity  to  individual  crit- 
icism— both  of  them  having  this  in  common,  that  they 
opposed  the  objective  validity  of  formal  orthodoxy.  On 
the  part  of  pietism,  this  opposition  was  not  oonKtousfy 
intended ;  but  in  laying  such  exclusive  emphasis  on  the 
Bible  as  opposed  to  creeds,  and  on  the  witness  of  the 
Spirit  as  opposed  to  priestly  guidance,  it  actually  did  so 
in  fact.  Thus  tho  venerable  3Iichael  Ijing,  of  Altdorf, 
allowed  himself,  in  his  zeal  for  vital  piety,  to  stigmatize 
the  orthodox  symbols  as  ape-Bibles  and  sectarian  doc- 1 


nments.  Spener  found  the  yoke  of  these  symbols  in* 
supportable  in  some  points;  Joachim  Lange  and  others 
actually  disr^arded  them  on  occasion.  Haferong  se- 
riously objects  to  the  formula  that  good  works  spring  from 
faith.  The  pious  Rambach  virtually  undermines  the 
orthodox  theory  of  inspiration.  The  form  of  dogmat- 
ics began  to  undergo  a  change.  Breithaupt  (1700)  and 
Freylinghauaeii  (1708)  purposely  avoided  the  tradition- 
al phraseology  in  their  systems  of  theology*.  And  this 
tendency  from  within  the  Church  was  promoted  by  in- 
fluences which  came  now  from  England  and  Holland. 
The  force  of  this  influence  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
opposition  it  at  first  met  with.  Ltlienthal  mentions, 
between  1680  and  1720,  no  less  than  forty -six  works 
against  atheism,  twenty-seven  against  rationalism,  and 
fifteen  against  indifferentism.  The  forms  of  the  oppo- 
sition varied  all  the  way  from  a  natural  desire  for  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  grounds  of  faith  to  an  ab- 
solute indifference,  or  even  a  frivolous  atheism.  The 
eminent  Leipsic  pastor  Zeidler  (1735)  thought  to  hon- 
or the  Bible  by  the  utmost  contempt  of  systems  of  doe- 
trine.  Out  of  pietism  there  sprang  a  number  of  warm- 
hearted mystics,  who  laid  exclusive  stress  on  the  '*  in- 
ner spark,  the  inner  word,"  thus  opening  the  path  to 
every  sort  of  vagar}%  Under  the  guidance  of  this  ^  in- 
ner word,"  Dippel  presented,  in  1697,  a  very  free  criti- 
cism of  the  dogmas  of  inspiration  and  atonement.  L(>- 
scber  complained,  in  1725,  that  even  good  theologians 
were  falling  into  the  danger  of  insisting  simply  on  Chris- 
tian love  and  morals,  and  forgetting  the  danger  from  as- 
saults of  false  teachers.  In  the  same  year,  an  eminent 
publicist  called  for  a  consolidation  of  the  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  confessions,  asserting  that,  after  alL  piety  and 
love  were  the  only  things  essential  Edelmann  bqi^an, 
in  1735,  with  slight  variations  from  strict  orthodoxy, 
and  ended,  with  Spinoza,  in  denying  the  personality  of 
God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  llie  aged  Ld- 
schcr  sorrowfully  laments,  in  1746,  that,  after  his  fort^'- 
seven  years  of  faithful  ministry,  the  condition  of  theol- 
ogy and  of  the  Church  was  only  growing  worse  and 
worse;  and  sadder  still  is  the  lament  of  Koch,  in  1754, 
that  the  Bible  had  almost  lost  all  respect  on  the  part 
of  tho  cultured  classes,  and  that  it  was  abandoned  to  the 
ignorant  as  a  collection  of  childish  fables. 

All  the  preceding  inroads  upon  orthodox  tradition 
had  been  carried  out  under  the  demands  of  the  so-caUed 
sound  human  understanding.  It  was  mostly  the  work 
of  non- theologians.  But  from  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century,  a  definite  philosophical  system  was  made 
to  serve  the  interests  of  rationalism.  Leibnita  and 
Wolff  threw  out  thoughts  that  powerfully  contributed  to 
ends  which  their  authors  were  very  far  from  intending. 
Leibnitz's  distinction  of  doctrines  into  those  which  can 
be  rationally  proved  and  those  which  are  above  reason 
was  used  to  cast  positive  suspicion  upon  the  whole  of 
the  latter  class.  Wolff^s  distinction  of  theology  into 
the  two  parts,  natural  and  revealed,  was  turned  to  the 
same  service.  As  natural  theology  could  give  a  reatom 
for  its  dicta,  and  revealed  theology  could  not^  it  came  to 
pass  that  almost  the  whole  stress  was  laid  upon  the 
former.  But  this  incipient  undermining  process  was  as 
yet  hardly  felt  outside  of  the  professional  circles.  The 
pulpit  remained  almost  unaffected.  The  most  eminent 
example  of  the  union  of  the  old  with  the  new  tenden- 
cies was  in  the  case  of  Matthew  Pfaff,  professor  in  Tu- 
bingen (1716),  then  in  Giessen  (1756),  who  died  in  176a 
Holding  fast  to  the  chief  old  landmarks,  he  yet  relaxed 
much  from  confessional  rigidity,  and  earnestly  labored 
for  the  union  of  the  two  German  churches.  The  men- 
tion of  Pfaff  brings  us  to  the  dose  of  this  first  phase  of 
German  rationalism. 

2.  rA<  Period  of  Hiitorieal  Criiicitm^-Uhe  condition 
of  theology,  and,  indeed,,  of  science  and  art  alao»  about 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  was  that  of  a  mummy- 
like stiffness  and  a  shallow  systematization.  The  vital 
contest  which  had  broken  out  in  Spencr's  time  between 
pietism  and  orthodoxy  had  lost  its  vigor  and  died  away. 
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The  second  generation  of  Halle  pietiste  had  left  the 
stage,  J.  H.  Michaelis  in  1788,  J.  Lange  in  1744;  6. 
Francke  outlived  his  age — ontil  1770.  So,  also,  had 
departed  the  last  champions  of  the  old  orthodoxy — 
Wemsdorf  in  1729,  Cyprian  in  1745,  Lbscher  in  1749; 
Wolff,  having  outlived  the  vitality  of  his  own  system, 
departed  in  sadness  in  1754.  The  superficial  and  pe- 
dantic Gottsched  still  held  his  mastery  in  the  fine  arts. 
An  unproductive,  compiling  spirit  prevailed  in  science 
and  theology.  ^  Most  of  our  preachers,"  says  Erenius, 
*'give  now  large  attention  to  the  making  of  collections 
of  curiosities,  stamps,  and  old  coins."  There  was  want^ 
ing  a  fresh  wind  to  fill  the  weary  sails  of  life.  But  just 
now  the  lacking  stimulus  was  abundantly  supplied ;  it 
was  furnished  by  the  furor  of  criticism  which  broke  out 
first  on  the  field  of  historyf  then  on  that  oiphiiotophy. 

Although  Thomasius  and  others  had  already  done 
something  in  the  field  of  historical  criticism,  this  was 
only  from  a.  superficial,  empirical  standpoint.  It  was 
only  when  historical  criticism  assumed  a  thorough  and 
systematic  form  that  it  wrought  its  full  clarifying  and 
revolutionizing  effects  on  the  whole  field  of  theology. 
New  investigations  were  now  instituted;  every  nook 
and  comer  of  antiquity,  linguistics,  and  science  of  every 
form  was  subjected  to  a  searching  and  sifting  such  as 
had  never  before  been  paralleled;  and  the  results  at^ 
tained  were  such  as  clearly  required  a  re-examination 
and  reconstruction  of  the  whole  circle  of  the  religious 
sciences.  It  is  true  the  main  motive  which  inspired 
the  critical  movement  was  devoid  of  deep  religious 
character,  and  hence  many  of  its  boasted  results  have 
proved  to  be  untenable;  but  many  others  are  admitted, 
and  accepted  by  all  parties  as  absolutely  unassailable. 

Also,  on  this  critical  field,  English  deism  had  been  in 
the  advance,  and  had  contributed  no  insignificant  re- 
sults. Toland,  Collins,  Tindal,  and  Bolingforoke  had  un- 
settled the  popular  faith  in  the  authenticity  of  the  can- 
on, insisting  that  the  multiplicity  of  apocryphal  books, 
some  of  them  accepted  by  the  fathers,  threw  doubt  upon 
all  the  others;  that  many  passages  in  the  Gospeb  were 
manifestly  spurious;  that  the  time  of  the  settlement  of 
the  canon  was  absolutely  unknown;  that  the  genuine 
sacred  books  of  the  Jews  had  perished  in  the  time  of 
the  Exile,  eta  Hobbes  gave  lengthy  reasons  for  dis- 
believing the  Pentateuch;  Collins  threw  discredit  upon 
Paniel;  Morgan  gave  to  the  views  of  Toland  and  Bol- 
ingbroke  an  attractive  rhetorical  expression,  thus  dis- 
seminating them  among  the  uneducated.  Collins  as- 
sailed the  very  foundations  of  the  histoncal  argument — 
to  wit,  the  prophecies— insbting  that  the  predictions  of 
the  Old  Testament  relate,  when  properly  interpreted,  to 
very  different  things  from  those  to  which  the  New-Tes- 
tament writers  apply  them.  Only  in  one  of  the  Proph- 
ets— Daniel — are  there  real  predictions ;  but  these  relate, 
not  to  Christ,  but  to  political  events.  Moreover,  these 
prophecies  of  Daniel  **  were  written  after  the  events." 

In  Germany  the  full  tide  of  revolutionary  criticism 
takes  systematic  form  in  Semler  of  Halle.  By  Semler 
almofft  the  whole  circle  of  orthodox  landmarks  was 
thrown  into  <M>nfusion'.  the  Bible-text  was  assailed;  the 
pertinency  of  standard  proof-texts  was  denied;  the  gen- 
uineness of  Biblical  books  was  contested ;  the  foundation 
was  dashed  away  from  numerous  usages  and  dogmas 
which  had  hitherto  passed  as  absolutely  unassailable. 
Although  many  of  the  points  which  Semler  made  were 
subsequently  further  developed  and  accepted  as  sound, 
yet  the  immediate  effect  in  kii  day  was  to  throw  doubt 
into  the  whole  arsenal  of  orthodoxy. 

The  general  effect  was  to  set  in  motion  an  unpar- 
alleled vigor  of  critical  investigation.  It  spread  like 
wildfire  among  all  the  universities  and  all  ranks  of  the 
clergy.  Biblical  criticism  and  exegesis,  the  history  of 
the  Church  and  of  doctrine,  were  speedily  enriched  and 
enlarged.  In  Halle,  Semler  found  an  able  and  like-spir- 
ited pupil  in  Gruner ,  at  Leipsic  labored  the  cautious  but 
progressive  Emesti  (since  1759) ;  Michaelis  represented 
the  movement  at  Gottingen  (since  1750) ;  Griesbach, 


Doderlein,  Eichhom,  at  Jena;  Henke  at  Helmstedt; 
Tdllmer,  Steinhart,  at  Frankfort-ou-the-Oder.  Under 
the  labors  of  these  and  kindred  critics  there  was  scarce- 
ly a  single  dogma  that  remained  unscathed.  But  the 
general  inspiration,  the  purpose,  of  the  whole  is  not  the 
overturning,  but  only  the  clarification,  the  correct  con« 
struction,  of  the  Biblical  teachings.  Even  the  authority 
of  the  Church  is  held  fast  to  by  Semler,  though  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner.  The  sjnnbols  and  forms  of  the  Church 
are  useful  in  preserving  external  unity  and  uniformity. 
Criticism  is  simply  the  right  of  the  private  judgment 
of  the  individuaL  His  position  seemed  practically  to 
involve  a  doubt  of  the  possibility  of  attaining  to  objec- 
tive truth ;  his  radical  mistake  was  the  assumption  that 
religion  can  exist  without  a  doctrinal  basis.  Starting 
out  from  the  warm  atmosphere  of  pietism,  he  gradually 
descended  until  he  had  little  more  reverence  for  the  ora- 
cles of  God  than  for  the  fables  of  Ovid.  Holding  that 
the  inner  conviction  of  our  own  truth-loving  heart  is 
the  sole  test  as  to  the  inspiration  of  a  book,  he  decided 
against  the  claim  of  Ruth,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  and 
the  Canticles;  he  doubted  the  genuineness  of  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Daniel;  he  held  that  the 
Pentateuch  is  but  a  collection  of  legendary  fragments. 
The  New  Testament  is  better  than  the  Old,  though  some 
of  its  parts  are  positively  pernicious;  the  Apocalypse  is 
the  fabrication  of  a  fanatic;  the  Gospel  of  John  is  the 
only  one  which  is  trsp/v/  for  the  modem  Church.  There 
are  two  elements  in  the  Bible,  the  transitory  and  the 
eternal.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  criticism  to  sift  among 
the  chaff  and  select  out  the  scattered  grains  of  pure 
tnith.  Much  of  the  Bible  was  written  umply  for  local 
or  party  purposes:  it  was  never  intended  for  general 
use.  A  principle  of  which  Semler  made  large  use  was 
the  celebrated  *' accommodation  theory."  He  insisted, 
namely,  that  Christ  and  the  apostles  taught  many  things 
by  way  of  men  accommodation  to  the  whims  and  preju- 
dices of  the  age.  They  did  not  abruptly  contradict  many 
false  views  that  prevailed,  but  they  partially  accepted 
them,  though  planting  within  them  a  substratum  of  ab- 
solute truth.  To  sift  out  this  truth  from  the  encasement 
of  rubbish  is  the  privilege  of  the  clear-sighted  modem 
critic.  In  the  field  of  dogmatics  Semler  was  almost 
ferocious  in  his  ioonoclasm.  For  the  Protestant  or  even 
the  apostolical  fathers  he  showed  the  most  thorough 
disrespect.  One  after  another  of  the  central  dogmas  of 
orthodoxy  fell  under  the  hammer  of  his  criticism,  and 
seemed  to  be  dissipated  forever.  And  what  Semler  did 
at  Halle,  .a  bold  choir  of  like-minded  men  did  in  other 
parts  of  Germany. 

Of  very  considerable  influence  in  this  second  half  of 
the  18th  century  were  translations  of  the  works  of  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  rationalists  and  deists.  Semler  him- 
self acknowledges  his  great  indebtedness  to  Wettstein 
and  Le  Clerc.  The  biographies  of  the  day  are  full  of 
references  to  the  wide  influence  of  Toland  and  Tindal. 
The  same  fact  is  evinced  by  the  scores  and  scores  of 
clerical  attempts  at  refuting  these  sceptics. 

From  the  lawless  subjectivism  of  Semler  the  descent 
was  easy  to  the  most  absurd  and  degrading  consequen- 
ces. Two  theological  writers  especially  carried  out  the 
logical  consequences  in  both  their  writings  and  their 
lives.  Edelmann  took  up  the  tradition  of  Thomasius, 
and  constmcted  his  whole  system  of  theology  from  a 
superficial  utilitarian  standpoint.  Not  what  is  truff  but 
what  is  of  use  to  the  subject,  was  his  whole  inquiry. 
The  result  was  that  he  simply  reduced  Christianity  to 
a  feeble  and  insipid  deism.  iSut  the  climax  was  reached 
in  Bahrdt.  This  man  used  his  eminent  popular  talents' 
to  ridicule  the  Bible,  to  blaspheme  Christ,  and  to  de- 
grade to  the  very  lowest  infamy  the  name  of  theologian. 
His  popular  treatises  were  read  by  the  ten  thousand,  and 
produced  great  eviL  But  his  career  as  a  whole  marked 
a  turning-point  in  the  tide  of  rationalism.  Criticism, 
when  left  unguided  by  any  fixed  principle  of  objective 
troth,  was  found  to  be  fruitless  and  to  lead  only  to  de- 
struction.   It  became  necessary  to  look  about  for  some 
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corner-stone  of  truth  upon  which  to  ttay  the  tottering 
edifice  of  theology  and  religion.  The  Tiriooa  attempts 
to  discover  this  constitute — 

8.  Ths  Period  of  Philosophical  Critieiam  (1760-1800). 
— ^Afler  the  decline  of  the  popularity  of  Wolff,  the  vital- 
ity of  philosophy  in  Germany  stood  at  the  xero  point.  So 
long  as  philosophy  was  represented  hy  the  feeble  eclec- 
ticism of  Mendelssohn,  Garve,  Sulzer,  Meiners,  Platner, 
Keinhard,  and  Flatt,  the  criticism  of  the  Semler  school 
could  flatter  itself  with  standing  upon  philosophical 
ground;  for  both  tendencies  were  built  upon  the  one 
principle  of  the  so-called  **  sound  human  understanding." 
But  when  Kant  came,  both  systems  were  overturned  at 
a  blow.  Kant  showed  that  our  transcendental  knowl- 
edge reaches  no  further  than  our  experience,  and  that 
our  knowledge  of  supernatural  objects  is  defensible  only 
as  postulates  of  the  practical  reason.  Philosophy  and 
theology  must  concede  that  the  proofs  for  the  existence 
of  God  avail  no  further  than  simply  to  establish  a  prob- 
ability. The  subjective  morality  of  utility  was  over- 
thrown by  the  principle  that  no  morality  is  possible  save 
where  it  is  grounded  upon  a  purely  objective  *'  ought" 
It  was  shown  that  the  whole  duty  of  theology  was,  by 
the  help  of  religions  ideas,  to  contribute  to  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  "ought"  in  human  society.  But  also  the 
philosophy  of  Kant  took  on  somewhat  of  the  coloring 
of  the  age,  and  many  of  the  old  rationalists  interpreted 
it  as  favorable  to  them.  Thus  the  three  Kantian  poitU' 
Uttea  of  the  prctctioal  reason  were  metamorphosed  into 
mere  k^pofheaea  of  the  theoretical  reason.  The  objective 
categorical  imperative  was  identified  with  the  subjective 
voice  of  conscience ;  and  that  **  morality  is  the  chief  thing 
in  religion"  was  said  to  be  the  very  essence  of  the  old 
objectivism.  But  there  were  two  phases  to  the  matter: 
while  one  current  of  ratieualistic  theology  welcomed 
Kant  and  vainly  hoped  to  force  the  new  wine  into  the 
old  bottles,  another  currant  mocked  at  it  as  mere  my^^ 
ticism  and  scholastic  jargon.  Only  a  few.  deeper-sight- 
ed men,  such  as  Schmidt,  Vogel,  and  Tieftrunk,  saw  the 
folly  of  both  of  these  positions — saw  that  the  new  was 
utterly  subversive  of  the  old, 

4.  The  Period  of  the  So^alled  Rationalianuta  Vulgaris 
(1800>1833).— The  attitude  of  the  theology  dominant 
at  the  dawn  of  the  19th  centurv  was  thus :  The  Holv 
Scriptures  rationaUy  interpreUd  were  still  revered  as  the 
codex  of  a  rational  religion  and  morality.  But  with 
every  advance  step  in  what  was  called  historical  exe- 
gesis, the  discrepancy  between  the  traditional  sense  of 
the  Bible  and  the  new  construction  which  reason  en- 
deavored to  put  upon  it  became  iporc  strikingly  ap- 
parent, Semler's  accommodation  theory  was  made  to 
apply  to  every  narrative  and  every  doctrinal  statement 
of  the  whole  Bible.  Every  passage  in  the  Scriptures 
was  thought  to  be  so  enveloped  in  a  Judaistic  haze  as 
to  render  necessary  a  great  deal  of  clarification  before 
the  true  sense  could  be  reached.  The  New  Testament 
citations  from  the  Old  were  thought  to  be  totally  mis- 
applied. Jesus  was  thought  by  some  to  have  been  a 
veritable  fanatic.  John  the  Baptist  regarded  him  as  sin- 
less ;  but  did  Jesus  think  so  himself?  The  myth  theory 
began  now  to  play  its  i-o^.  L.  Bauer  published  in  18(X) 
a  Hebrew  mythology  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments; 
the  miracles  were  explained  away  as  mere  natural 
events. 

As  early  as  1794  the  aspect  of  matters  was  thus 
summed  up  by  Riem :  "  The  champions  of  the  reUgion 
of  pure  reason  have  already  advanced  so  far  that  all  the 
best  theologians  are  going  over  to  them,  and  all  candi- 
dates for  position  hold  them  in  great  honor.  It  has 
already  come  to  be  a  settled  matter  that  reason  is  the 
court  of  highest  appeal;  and  that  this  court  will  not 
decide  against  itself  is  easy  to  see."  A  writer  in  1792 
had  said:  "The  truth  of  a  doctrine  rests  upon  rational 
grounds.  If  it  can  stand  the  test  of  reason ;  if  it  does 
not  contradict  any  of  the  results  of  science  and  expe- 
rience; if  it  commends  itself  to  all  rational  men^  then  it 
ia  true,  a&d  no  ianatic  cao  prove  the  contrary."    Knig 


went  so  far  in  1795  as  to  deny  to  Christian  truth,  any 
more  permanent  worth  than  that  of  the  teachings  of  any 
other  transitory  ssrstem  of  philosophy.  "  Let  no  one  say 
that  God  could  make  none  other  than  a  perfect  revela- 
tion. There  is  no  perfect  revelation.  The  utterances 
of  holy  men  spring  up  from  their  souls  just  as  the  utter- 
ances of  other  men ;  hence  they  necessarily  bear  the 
coloring  of  the  envinmment  from  which  they  sprang." 
Such  sentiments  were  legislatively  condemned  in  some 
parts  of  Germany;  but  not  so  in  Prussia.  Hens  the 
chief  Chureh  coundllor,  Teller,  on  being  asked  whether 
any  positive  confession  was  any  longer  to  be  exacted  of 
candidates  for  Chureh  membership,  replied  that,  apart 
from  baptism  and  the  eucharist,  no  other  yoke  was  to 
be  imposed ;  on  the  oontmy,  every  applicant  waa  to  be 
unhesitatingly  received  with  the  simple  formula:  "I 
baptize  thee  upon  thy  confession  of  Christ,  the  founder 
of  a  more  spiritual  and  more  joyous  religion  than  that 
of  the  society  [the  world]  to  which  thou  hast  hitherto 
belonged." 

With  the  changed  phase  of  things  at  the  close  of  the 
18th  century,  the  term  "rationalism"  came  into  more 
frequent  use.  ■  At  first  it  was  chiefly  used  by  opponentsi 
Men  like  Gabler  contrasted  rationalism  with  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  Protestantism,  to  wit,  the  normative 
authority  of  the  BiUe,  showing  the  utter  inconsistency 
of  the  two.  Henceforth  it  is  used  mainlv  as  a  term  of 
reproach ;  it  was  never  cordially  accepted  by  those  to 
whom  it  was  applied. 

As  soon  as  rationalism  became  clcariy  conscious  erf*  its 
attitude  towards  revelation,  it  felt  more'  folly  than  ever 
the  necessity  of  defining  its  own  fundamental  princa|>lcsL 
j  Also  an  external  stimulus  urged  it  to  this  step.  Hith- 
erto it  had  peaceably  reclined  its  head  on  the  bosom  of 
eachauccessively  rising  system  of  philosophy;  but  since 
the  rise  of  the  speculative  systems  of  Fichte  and  Scbel- 
ling,  such  an  alliance  was  impossible.  The  haughty 
spmdativo  systems  disdained  to  fraternize  with  the 
superficial  reasonings  of  the  "sound  human  nnderstand- 
iug."  Also,  even  rationalism  stood  aghast  at  Uie  bot- 
tomless abyss  of  the  pantheistic  mysticism  of  Schelling; 
and  numerous  works  of  rationalistic  source  assaikd  the 
new  "  atheism."  But  the  empirical  platitudes  of  lation- 
alinn  met  with  only  ridicule  and  sneers  from  the  new 
lords  of  the  intellectual  world.  Fichte,  Schelling,  and 
Grothe  agreed  in  stigmatizing  the  best  princifdes  and 
the  whole  system  of  the  rationalists  as  oommonplaoe 
and  vulgar. 

At  last,  however,  there  appeared  a  system  of  philoao* 
phy  under  the  wings  of  which  the  rationalists  felt  that 
they  could  flee  for  refuge ;  this  was  the  faith-philosophy 
of  Jacobi.  The  radical  weakness  of  the  old  rationalism 
was  that  it  g^ve  no  scope  to  the  spontaneities  of  senti- 
ment and  the  heart,  but  rather  measured  everything  by 
the  cold,  dry  processes  of  argumentation.  It  was  utterly 
ungenial,  unpoetic;  a  mere  probability  was  the  highest 
word  it  could  say  in  behalf  of  the  most  central  trutha, 
The  system  of  Jacobi  remedied  this.  It  supplemented 
the  coldness  of  men  intellectual  probability  by  the 
"immediate  certainty  of  feeling;"  it  restored  to  faiik 
ita  colegitimacy  with  knowledge.  Acoordingly,  all  the 
better  representatives  of  honest  rationalism  hailed  the 
faith- philosophy  of  Jacobi,  and  used  it  to  rescue  the 
sinking  bark  of  the  current  theology.  Notably  waa  this 
the  case  with  Gabler,  who  now  urged  as  the  deepest 
proof  of  the  truth  of  religion  a  "  Nothigungsgeltdil  mit 
Uraussprtlchen  der  allgemeinen  Vemunft'*~that  is,  he 
held  that  religious  truth  commends  itself  directly  to  our 
inner  consciousness  with  all  the  compelling  forae  of  in- 
tuition. From  this  time  forward  it  became  common  to 
lay  great  stress  upon  what,  with  Kant,  was  the  irapei*- 
ttve  of  the  practical  reason,  and  to  style  it  the  faith  of 
reason  (  Fenum/^^^fatiftfli).  This  procedore  waa  partial- 
ly justified  by  Kant  himselfi  who  claimed  to  have  set 
limits  to  reason  only  in  order  to  give  greater  |^y  to 
faith.  It  was  still  mora  justified  by  the  Half-Kantians, 
sttohaa  Bouterweok,  who  derives  lUl  the  ideas  of  naaon 
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from  a  so-caUed  truth-feeUng  and  truth-faitb.  This  la 
the  philoeophie  ground  upon  which  are  baaed  the  defioi- 
tiona  of  reaaon  and  the  undentandtDg  as  given  in  the 
theology  of  ftetschneider  and  Wegicbeider;  to  wit,  that 
leaaon  is  the  faculty  for  generating  ideas  directly  out 
of  conscioiianess  without  the  intervention  of  the  diacur- 
aive  activity,  while  understanding  is  the  faculty  for  con- 
firming and  elucidating  these  ideas. 

Thus  rationalism  has,  since  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century,  made  considerable  wlvanoes  beyond  its  previous 
dry  and  shallow  common-eenseism.  It  was  helped  to 
this  by  the  philosophy  of  Fries,  who,  by  his  doctrine  of 
faith  and  insight,  placed  reason  in  antagonism  to  the 
understanding;  and  still  more  so  when  this  philosophy 
was  adopted  by  the  giJled  and  noble-minded  De  Wette. 
For  a  long  while  yet^into  the  third  decade — the  tone 
and  foibles  of  rationalism  remained  largely  the  same  as 
those  given  to  it  by  the  abstract,  shallow  prosiness  of 
Kicolai  and  of  Teller,  of  Semler,  and  in  some  respects  of 
Gabler.  Bohr  and  Paulus  follow  in  the  steps  of  Teller ; 
Bretschneider  and  Wegscbcider  fepraduce  much  of  the 
loose  syncretism  of  a  Semler.  The  chief  scientific  weak- 
ness of  Wegscheider's  celebrated  Inttiiutumet  ties  in  its 
dearth  of  definitely  fixed  ideas  and  in  its  avoidance  of 
decided  utterances.  He  asserts:  ''In  rebus  gravissimis 
ad  religionem  pertinentibus  oonvenire  omnes  gentes." 
Hase  raises  the  question  whether  any  real  student  of  the 
history  of  philosophy  could  agree  to  this.  Wegscheider*s 
only  defence  is  to  timidly  insert  afire  omnes.  He  re- 
iterates the  old  demonstrations  of  the  existence  of  God ; 
and  when  Kant's  antinomies  stare  him  in  the  fsce,  he 
concedes  that,  taken  singly,  these  demonstrations  are 
not  conclusive,  but  thinks  that  they  are  so  when  laken 
tdl  toother,  Hahn  declares  that  deism  and  naturalistic 
rationalism  are  identicaL  Wegscheider  indignantly  pro* 
tests,  inasmuch  as  rationaliBm  accepts  revelation  thus  far : 
^  that  (jkni  endowed  the  founder  of  Christianity  with 
extraordinary  inner  gifts,  and  gave  him  many  outward 
tokens  of  special  guidance.*' 

At  tbis  point  there  rises  the  so-called  mpematuraiist 
school.  It  includes  those  who  protested  against  the 
absolute  autonomy  of  reason  in  matters  of  religion ;  and 
though  many  of  its  adherents  still  clung  to  views  inec- 
oneilable  with  due  reverence  for  the  Bible,  still  it  formed 
the  platform  upon  which  a  higher  and  more  Biblical 
standpoint  was  subsequently  reached.  Among  these 
snpecnatnralists  were  men  like  Storr  and  Flatt  in  Wttr- 
temberg,  and  Reinhard  in  Dresden.  But  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  decade  of  the  century  even  these 
feeble  supematnralist  voices  were  silent,  and  rationalism 
seemed  to  remain  solitary  and  victorious  upon  the  field 
of  battle.  Yet  the  dry  crumbs  of  rationalism  could  not 
satisfy  the  deep  wants  of  the  German  nation ;  the  stim- 
ulus to  a  deeper  insight  and  a  richer  faith  came  from 
withouL  It  was  ftom  the  thunderwstrokes  of  the  Leip- 
sic  and  the  Waterioo  victories  that  the  rejuvenation  of 
German  life  went  forth.  Thu  rejuvenation  brought  in 
its  train  a  restoration  of  life,  first  in  the  German  Church 
and  then  in  German  theology.  Inside  of  theology  the 
rationalistic  movement  continued  until  1826.  Among  its 
ablest  assailants  at  this  time  are  Tittmann  and  Sartorius; 
but  outside  of  the  schools  many  signs  indicated  that  its 
reign  was  over.  The  new  policy  of  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment discountenanced  it;  the  religious  and  patriotic 
enthusiasm  occasioned  by  the  tercentenary  of  the  Refor- 
mation (1817)  was  uncongenial  to  it,  the  theses  of 
Harms  and  the  disputation  of  Leipsic  (which  had  the 
emurage  to  summon  the  rationalistic  clergy  to  lengn 
their  clerical  positions)  w^e  of  the  same  purport.  In 
1830  the  new  Kirthemuitung  of  Hengstenberg  went  so 
far  e%*en  as  to  call  for  the  expulsion  of  rationalistic  pro- 
fessors from  the  universities.  As  yet,  however,  it  was 
but  a  small  band  who  opposed  rationalism.  But  they 
had  the  courage  of  faith  and  the  vitality  of  truth  on 
their  side,  and  their  influence  was  very  deeply  felt. 

Just  at  this  time  the  decisive  influence  of  Schleier- 
macher  came  to  the  help  of  the  opponents  of  rational- 


ism. With  all  ita  rationalistic  methods,  the  sjrstem  of 
this  great  theologian  was  hostile  to  rationalism  as  a 
whole.  It  promoted  a  positive  faith  in  a  positive  Chris- 
tianity ;  it  was  powerfully  influential  in  implanting  a 
reverence  for  positive  religion  in  the  hi^^er  and  learned 
circles  of  German  life ;  it  regarded  religion  as  one  of  the 
essential  necessities  of  human  nature,  and  it  saw  in  the 
Church  an  organization  essential  to  the  nurture  of  re- 
ligion. The  period  was  now  past  when/odA  and  eu/htre 
were  regarded  as  uncongenial  to  each  other.  In  effecttng 
this  change  in  public  sentiment,  Fichte  and  ScheUing 
contributed  no  inconsiderable  increments  to  the  potent 
influence  of  Schleiermacher.  The  very  last  scientific  ef- 
fort of  rationalism  was  made  on  the  appearance  of  Hase's 
Huttenu  Jiedivivus,  In  this  book  Hase  transports  him- 
self into  the  sphere  of  ancient  Protestant  orthodoxy,  and 
attempts  such  a  presentation  of  it  as  shaU  harmonize 
with  the  rich  fruits  of  modem  culture.  The  school  of 
R5hr  assailed  (1888)  this  book  with  desperate  earnest- 
ness; but  the  very  choice  of  its  weapons  betrayed  the 
forlorn  hope  of  the  cause.  The  replies  which  Hase  made 
to  these  assaults  may  be  regarded  as  having  given  the 
death-blow  to  scientific  rationalism.  As  a  result  of  the 
contest,  rationalism  was  forced  to  confess  that  the  "rea- 
son" upon  which  it  leana  for  support  is  rimply  the  com- 
mon-sense of  man  in  general.  Henceforth  the  system 
is  branded  with  the  title  rationalinnus  vulffaritf  against 
which  Rdhr  himself  has  no  other  objection  to  make 
save  that  the  adjective  eommttnii  would  be  a  little  more 
polite. 

5.  Philo9opkical  J2tf/tOfio£f«m^— During  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  theological  rationalism  there  had  existed  a  cur- 
rent of  pkHotophical  rationalism.  The  climax  of  this 
current  was  reached  when  Hegel  persuaded  himself  that 
he  had  imposed  upon  Christianity  such  an  interpreta- 
tion as  presented  it  as  the  adequate  expression  of  the 
very  highest  philosophical  truth.  But  this  dimax-pe- 
riod  was  but  of  momentary  duration.  When  the  vapors 
of  enthusiasm  were  dissipated,  it  was  seen  that  this 
transfiguration  of  Christianity  was  but  a  delusion.  The 
downward  flow  of  specniative  rationalism  begins  with 
Strauss*s  Dogmalik  (1840).  In  this  work  it  is  shown 
that  the  connection  between  specidative  thought  and 
Christian  doctrine  is  only  of  the  very  slightest  kind. 
The  next  downward  step  was  taken  by  the  Young  He- 
gelians, when  they  taught,  with  Feuerbach,  that  phi- 
losophy alone  can  give  any  real  satisfaction  to  thought, 
and  that  religion  can  ser>*e  at  best  only  a  practical  need. 
This  changed  opinion  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  relig- 
ion sprang  from  a  changed  position  in  philosophy.  The 
proud  monism  of  Hegel  had  given  place  to  a  feeble  du- 
alism. Feoerbach  denies  that  speculative  thought  is 
the  only  instrument  for  philosophizing,  and  insists  that 
the  telescope  of  the  astronomer  and  the  hammer  of  the 
geologist  are  also  entitled  to  respect.  Thus  mdvdion 
is  substituted  for  deduction,  and  the  entering  wedge  for 
the  whole  stream  of  modem  materialism  is  started  in 
its  course.  The  climax  of  speculative  degradation  was 
reached  when,  in  the  hands  of  the  more  advanced  Young 
Hegelians,  philosophy  completely  discrowned  itself,  and 
confessed  that  the  sum  total  of  attainable  useful  truth 
is  to  be  found  in  the  path  of  material  experiment  and 
practical  observation. 

We  have  now  reached  the  close  of  rationalism  as  a 
vital  movement.  It  sprang  out  of  a  reaction  against  the 
stiff,  formal  orthodoxy  of  the  opening  18th  centutj*.  It 
expired  in  1888,  under  the  critical  strokes  of  Hase  and 
the  religious  inspiration  that  went  out  from  Schleier- 
macher. Taking  up  the  inspiration  of  Schleiermacher, 
and  rising  to  a  much  higher  theological  position  than 
he,  a  noble  company  of  the  most  gifted  theologians  of 
any  age  have  completely  rescued  German  scientific  the- 
ology from  the  dishonor  and  obscuration  which  had  be- 
fallen it  during  the  rationalutic  period.  Pre-eminent 
among  these  rehabilitatora  of  orthodoxy  are  such  men 
as  Neander,  Nitzsch,  Ewald,  Juliiu  MuUer,  Domer, 
Twesten,  Olshausen,  Sack,  Ebrard,  Ullroann,  Hundcs- 
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hageD,  LUcke,  Umbreit,  Stier,  Hagenbach,  Gieiekr, 
Bleek,  Tholack,  Rotbe,  and  their  diBciplea.  In  the  hands 
of  these  men  Christian  theology  has  been  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  the  noblest  of  sciences;  and  supreme  rever- 
ence for  Christ  and  the  Bible  have  been  shown  to  con- 
sist well  with  the  profonndest  learning  and  the  greatest 
speculative  ability. 

But  the  scattered  echoes  of  German  rationalism  were 
long  in  entirely  dying  away.  Faint  imitations  of  the 
movement  went  out  over  all  the  other  Protestant  na- 
tions. It  invaded  modem  Holland  and  England  and 
France  and  America.  But  in  these  countries  it  was 
but  a  foreign  importation,  and  it  has  shown  no  vital 
power  of  original  production.  And  even  in  Germany 
there  are  individual  representatives  of  the  dead  system. 
But  these  are  without  popular  power  or  scientific  sig- 
nificance.   They  are  simply  echoes  from  a  buried  past. 

IV.  Literature, — On  the  general  subject  of  rational- 
ism, consult  St&udlin,  Gegch,  det  RatiomalUmtu  umi  Su' 
pranaturaUtmuM  (1826) ;  Saintes,  ffisL  da  RaiioHaiUme 
(1841);  Hagenbach,  Getch.  des  ISlen  und  19<eii  Jakr-^ 
hunderts  (1856);  Hundeshagen,  Der  deuUcke  Protei- 
t€uUismtt$  (1850);  Auberlen,  Die  gotiUcke  OfferAarung 
(Basle,  1861-64);  Bsyschlag,  Ueber  dot  ^  Uben  Jetu"" 
von  Renan  (Halle,  1864);  Bockshammer,  OffettbariMg 
wnd  Theologie  (Stuttg.  1822);  Bretschueider,  Ueber  tUe 
Qrundprincipien  der  evang,  Theologie  (1832);  Li  Saus- 
saye.  La  Criee  Religieiue  en  ffoUande  (Leyd.  1860); 
Comil,  Feuerbach  und  eeuie  Sleliang  zur  Religion  uitd 
Philos,  der  Gegenwart  (Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1851); 
Engelhardr,  Scheniel  und  Straus*  (Erlangen,  1864); 
Feldmann,  Der  Wahre  Christut  und  eein  redb/es  Sj^mbol 
(Altona,  1865) ;  Van  Prinsterer,  Le  Parti  Anti^rivoUUion 
naire  et  Confeesionnal  done  VEjliee  RiformM  dee  Pa^ 
Bat  (Amsterdam,  1860);  Haffner,  Die  deuische  Auf" 
kldrung  (Mainz,  1864) ;  Held,  Jents  der  Christ  (Zurich, 
1865) ;  Henhofer,  Der  Kampf  des  Unglatd)ens  (Heidel- 
berg, 1861);  Henke,  RationaUsmus  und  Tradiiionalis' 
mus  m  19/eA  Jahrhundert  (1864);  De  Groot,  Die  Gro' 
ninger  Theologen  (Gotha,  1863) ;  Hurter,  Ueber  die  Rechle 
der  Vernunft  und  des  Glaubens  (Innspruck,  1863);  Kah- 
nis,  Der  innere  Gang  des  deutschen  Proteslantismus  seit 
der  Afitte  des  vorigen  Jahrhunderts  (Leipsic,  1854) ;  Ni- 
colas, Z>ie  Gottheit  Jesu  (Regensburg,  1864);  Noack,  Die 
Freidenker  in  der  Religion  (Berae,  1851);  Riggenbach, 
Der  heutige  Rationalismus  (Basle,  1862);  Ruckert,  Der 
Rationalismus  (Leipsic,  1859);  Schott,  Briefe  Hher  Re- 
ligion (Jena,  1826) ;  Schwartz,  Zur  Geseh.  der  neuesten 
Theologie  (Leipsic,  1864);  Tholuck,  Die  Geseh,  des  Ra- 
tionalismus (Berlin,  1865);  Astie,  I^es  Deux  ThMogies 
Nouvelles  (Paris,  1862) ;  Colani,  AfaPosition  (ibid.  1860) ; 
Fazet,  Lettres  a  un  Rationaliste  (ibid.  1864);  Franchi, 
Le  RationaUsme  (Brussels,  1858) ;  Lups,  Le  Traditiona- 
lisme  et  le  Rationalistne  (Liege,  1859);  Remusat,  Phi- 
losophie  Rdigimse  (Paris,  1864);  Farrar,  Critieal  UisL 
of  Free  Thought  (Lond.  1863);  Draper,  Intdlaatual  De- 
velopment of  Europe  (^f.  Y.  1863);  Hedge,  ieeasoa  m  Re- 
ligion (Bost.  1865) ;  Jelf,  Supremacy  of  Scripture  (Lond. 
1861) ;  Mansel,  Limits  of  Religious  Thought  (ibid.  1859) ; 
Pusey,  Historical  Inquiry  (ibid.  1826);  Rtgg,  Modm 
Anglican  Theology  (ibid.  1859);  Schaff,  Germanyy  its 
Theology  (PhiladeL  1857);  Hurst,  Uist,  of  Rationalism 
(N.  Y.  1865) ;  Wuttke,  Christian  Ethics  (N.  Y.  1878), 
vol  i;  Lecky,  Rationalism  in  Europe  (ibid.  1866); 
Schaff,  Creeds  of  Christendom  (ibid.  1877),  voL  i.  (J.  P.  L.) 

Ratisbon,  a  city  of  Germany,  is  noted  in  ecclesias- 
tical history  as  the  seat  of  several  important  Church 
councils  (Concilia  Ratisponenses),  The  first  of  these  was 
held  in  792.  In  this  council  the  errors  of  Felix,  bishop 
of  Urgel,  who  maintained  that  Christ  is  only  the  adop- 
tive  Son  of  God,  were  condemned,  and  he  himself  sent 
to  Rome  to  pope  Adrian,  before  whom  he  confessed  and 
abjured  his  heresy  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter;  he  main- 
tained, with  Elipandus,  that  Christ,  as  to  his  human 
nature,  was  the  Son  of  God  by  adoption  only.  See 
Labbe,  Condi,  vii,  1010.     See  also  Fkucians. 

A  second  council  was  held  in  796.    Grievous  com- 


plaints having  been  made  both  by  the  priests  and  laity 
of  the  ministrations  of  the  chorepisoopi,  it  was  decided 
in  this  council  that  the  latter  had  no  power  to  perform 
episcopal  functions,  being  only  priests,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, all  the  previous  acts  were  null  and  void;  it 
was  also  forbidden  to  make  any  new  chorepiscopL  This 
rank,  however,  among  the  clergy  did  not  entirely  oeaae 
until  the  middle  of  the  lOtb  century.  See  Labb<^,  Com^ 
ct^  vii,  1152. 

A  third  cowicil  was  the  conference  held  in  1541,  and 
generally  called  the  Diet  of  RatiAon,  Though  it  had 
in  view  the  settlement  of  all  religions  differences  be- 
tween the  Protestants  and  the  adherents  to  papal  au- 
thority, it  only  resulted  in  effecting  a  mutual  agreemcot 
to  refer  the  settlement  of  their  differences  to  a  general 
counciL  See  Riddle,  Hist,  of  the  Papacy ;  Moeheini,  £e- 
des.  Hist, ;  Meth.  Quar,  Rev.  Jan.  1872,  p,  148 ;  Marsdeo, 
HisL  of  the  Sects  of  Christendom  ;  Buchanan,  Treatise  oa 
Justification  ;  Farrar,  Crit,  Hist,  of  Free  Thought,  See 
also  Reformation. 

Ratramnus  of  Corbey,  an  Aqmtanian  monk  of 
the  first  half  of  the  9th  century,  is  noted  in  ecclcaiasti- 
cal  history  as  the  controversialist  of  Paschaaius  Bad- 
bertus  on  the  subject  of  the  holy  eucharist  (q.  v.).  R»- 
tramnus^s  personal  history  is  scarcely  known,  except 
that  he  was  the  personal  friend  of  Godeschalcus,  and 
was  regarded  in  his  day  as  one  of  the  ablest  defenders 
of  Augustinianism.  He  is  sometimes  called  Bertram 
the  Monkf  or  Bertram  the  Priesty  but  it  is  thought  that 
this  is  a  corruption  of  B.  Ratramnus,  ^'Beatus**  being 
sometimes  prefixed  to  the  names  of  venerated  writers, 
even  when  then  had  been  no  act  of  beatification.  His 
literary  actiHty  falls  between  880  and  868.  One  of  the 
works  in  defence  of  Augustinianism  which  proves  its  au- 
thor to  have  been  more  than  ordinarily  versed  in  patris- 
tic literaturo  is  by  Ratramnus,  and  is  entitled  De  Pre* 
destinatione  Dei,  It  was  written  at  the  request  of  king 
Charles  the  Bald  in  860.  He  lays  down  the  loUowing 
Augustinian  dogmatics:  "The  el^t  are  destined  to  mer- 
cy and  salvation ;  the  godless  to  eternal  punishment;  the 
latter  are  given  over  to  sin  only  in  s6  far  as,  on  aocoont 
of  their  foreseen  hard-heartedness  and  wickedness,  the 
divine  help  towards  goodness  is  denied  them."  More 
important  is  his  controversy  with  Paschasius  on  the  eu- 
charist, which  led  to  the  composition  of  his  work  LSber 
de  Corpore  el  Sanguine  Domini^  alto  written  at  the  ex- 
press wish  of  the  king  in  844,  and  being  a  defence  of 
pure  symbolical  sacramental  doctrine.  To  the  qneetton 
of  Charles  the  Bald,  ^  Quod  in  eoclesia  ore  fidelium  ao- 
mitur,  corpus  et  sanguis  Christi  utrum  in  roysterio  fiat 
an  in  veritate?"  he  answered  with  the  distinction  of 
what  occurred  really,  perceivably,  ''in  veritate,"  and 
what  "  in  mystcrio**  comes  to  pass.  A  change,  he  held, 
occurred  in  the  eucharist,  but  not  a  real,  perceivable 
one ;  it  is  the  mere  act  of  faith  which  makes  bread  and 
wine  the  spiritual  food  and  drink  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  ChrisL  The  book  was  lost  sight  of  after  a  time,  and 
it  was  even  ascribed,  when  met  with,  to  Scotus  Erige- 
na,  and  as  such  it  was  burned  in  1060  by  the  Synod  of 
Vercelli  in  the  Berengarian  Controversy.  During  the 
English  Reformation  the  work  was  suddenly  tesurrected 
from  its  obscurity,  and  had  much  influence.  It  was 
published  at  Cologne  in  1632,  after  having  been  hroogbt 
into  notice  by  bishop  Fisher,  of  Rochester,  as  eariy  as 
1626,  that  prelate  referring  to  it  as  maintaining  the  Catk" 
olic  doctrine  of  the  eucharist  It  hugely  influenced  the 
minds  of  archbishop  Cranmer  and  bishop  Ridley;  and, 
as  it  proved  of  more  service  to  the  Protestants  than  to 
the  Romanists,  it  was  put  into  the  Index  in  1669  by 
the  censon  of  the  Tridentine  CounciL  In  England  an 
edition  was  brought  out  in  English  by  William  Hqgh, 
under  the  name  of  The  Booh  ojf  Bertram^  in  1548.  In 
the  Bibliotheca  Maxima^  containing  Ratramnns's  writ^ 
ings,  this  work  is  omitted,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a 
forgery  of  the  Reformers,  or  is,  at  least,  so  hopelessly 
interpolated  by  supposititious  heretics  that  it  ia  not 
worth  while  to  attempt  its  restoratioii.    Yet  there  are 
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theologUns  even  in  the  Charch  of  Rome  who  main- 
tain the  position  assumed  by  Ratramnos  as  defensible. 
Against  Hincmar  of  Rheims  Ratramnos  defended  Gode- 
schalcus  iu  the  dispute  over  the  trina  deitatf  but  this 
tipology  is  lost.  Another  work  is  his  Liber  de  £o,  quod 
Christut  ex  Virffine  ncUus  est,  in  which  it  is  not  ques- 
tioned that  Mary,  utero  clauto,  conceived,  but  rather 
the  opinion  which  sprang  up  at  about  that  time,  that 
the  conception  had  been  incerto  iramite.  Ratramnus 
gained  most  renown  among  his  contemporaries  by  his 
work  Contra  Gracorum  OppositOf  with  which,  by  re- 
quest of  Hincmar  of  Rheims,  he  opposed  the  encyclica 
of  Photius  in  867,  and  defended  the  Oriental  Church 
and  her  dogmas.  In  the  Migne  edition,  these  works 
are  in  the  Patrohgkj  cxxi,  1-346  and  1168-1156.  See 
Mabillon,  Benediktiner  ^wiaZen,  vol.  ii  and  iii;  IJist, 
LitUraire  de  la  France,  v,  832-351;  Hilgenfeld,  Zeil- 
schriftf,  hitt,  TkeoL  1858,  p.  546  sq.;  Baur,  Bogmen- 
peach,  vol  ii ;  Gieseler,  Ecck$,  Hist, ;  Soames,  Hist,  qf 
the  Reformation,  iu,  118  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Ratte,  GuiTARD  DE,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  at 
Montpellier  in  1552.  He  was  advisory  clerk  in  the 
Parliament  of  Toulouse.  When  imprisoned  with  the 
president,  Duranti,  he  showed  so  much  opposition  to  the 
government  that  his  house  and  library  were  pillaged, 
and  he  was  condemned  by  Parliament  to  be  executed. 
Henry  IV  indemnified  Ratte  by  giving  him  the  abbey 
of  Saint-Sanveur  of  Lod^ve,  and  a  life-pension  of  12,000 
francs.  For  his  fidelity  to  the  king,  he  afterwards  re- 
ceived the  abbey  of  Yal^Richer,  in  the  diocese  of  Ba- 
yeux,  and  that  of  Saint-Chinian,  in  the  diocese  of  Saint- 
Yoos.  He  was  made  vicar-general  at  Montpellier  and 
archdeacon  of  Valence,  and  in  1596  bishop  of  Montpel- 
lier. On  his  way  to  Toulouse  he  was  attacked  by  three 
large  dogs,  and  mortally  wounded.  He  died  July  7, 
1602.     See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Generakf  s.  v. 

Rattles  (Fr.  crieeUe,  tartureUe,  ratteUe  ;  Lat.  crO' 
talum).  Prior  to  the  introduction  of  belU  (q.  v.),  rat- 
tles of  wood  or  of  iron  were  struck  or  shaken  by  the 
band  to  summon  the  people  to  worship.  The  Celtic 
docy  which  preceded  the  use  of  bells,  was  a  board  with 
knockers.  The  Greeks  used  the  ayiooidtipov  (sacred 
iron  ),  a  mallet  and  plate  of  iron,  and  the  dyia  ivXa 
(sacred  wood),  two  clappers,  as  a  summons  to  prayer. 
The  latter  are  mentioned  by  John  Climacus  as  used  for 
rapping  at  the  cell-doors  in  the  monasteries  of  Pales- 
tine, in  the  6th  century,  as  a  night  signal  and  waking- 
hammer.  At  University  and  New  colleges,  Oxford,  fel- 
lows are  summoned  to  a  meeting  in  common  room  by 
the  blow  of  a  hammer  at  the  stair-foot  By  th7rule 
of  Pachomius  a  trumpet  was  used.  At  Burgos  the 
clappers  are  called  mairaea ;  in  Italy,  nrandola ;  and  in 
some  parts  of  France,  $ym€indrtty  which  sound  for  ser- 
vice between  the  Mass  on  Maundy-Thursday  and  the 
Gloria  in  ExeeUia,  sung  on  Easter  eve  in  the  mass  after 
Nones,  when  the  bells  are  disused,  in  memory  of  the 
Lord*s  silence  in  the  tomb,  and  the  speechless  timidity 
of  the  apostles — a  custom  dating  from  the  8th  century. 
At  Caen  the  ceremonial  gives  the  signal  for  censing 
with  tablets.  Neogorgus  says  that  boys  carried  rattles 
in  the  procession  of  Good -Friday. — Walcott,  Sacred 
ArchcBoloffyf  s.  v. 

Rattray,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  flour- 
ished in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Oxford  University,  took  holy  orders  shortly 
after  graduation,  and,  after  filling  various  ecclesiastical 
preferments,  became  in  1727  bbhop  of  Dunkeld,  and  in 
1789  primus.  He  died  in  1743.  His  publications  are, 
Eeaay  on  the  Nature  of  the  Church,  etc.  (Edinb.  1728): 
—The  Ancient  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem 
(Lond.  1744,  4to): — Some  Particular  Instructune  con- 
eendng  the  Christian  Covenants  (ibid.  1748). 

Ratze(ii)berger,  Mattilsus,  a  physician  at  the 
court  of  the  elector  Joachim  in  the  Reformation  period. 
He  took  siich  an  important  part  in  the  Protestant  move- 
ment that  he  deserves  a  place  here.    He  was  bom  at 


Wangen,  in  Wtlrtembeig,  in  1501,  and  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Wittenberg,  where  he  was  the  con- 
stant companion  of  Luther;  and  when,  by  the  decided 
part  he  had  taken  at  the  court  of  the  elector  Joachim, 
where  he  was  court  physician,  he  was  obliged  to  aban- 
don a  most  lucrative  position  and  practice,  he  was,  by 
the  intercession  of  his  dear  school  friend,  made  body 
physician  of  the  count  of  Mansfield,  and  held  this  posi- 
tion until,  in  1588,  the  elector  John  Frederic  of  Saxony 
made  him  his  court  doctor.  He  was  also  the  house 
physician  of  the  great  Reformer  himself,  and  frequent- 
ly together  the  two  friends  discussed  the  exciting 
questions  of  the  day,  the  physician  being  daily  drawn 
closer  and  closer  towards  the  earnest  evangelical  preach- 
er. Ere  he  was  aware  of  it,  Ratcenberger  was  as  much 
a  student  of  theology  as  of  medicine,  and  finally  he 
wrote  theological  treatises,  many  of  which  have  re- 
tained their  value,  and  attest  the  unconscious  influ- 
ence of  Martin  Luther  upon  him.  All  his  writings 
betray  a  desire  of  approval  for  the  Lutheran  position, 
and  they  are  therefore  valuable  as  an  index  of  much 
that  Luther  thought,  but  never  wrote  himself.  Hence, 
also,  Ratzenberger's  Historia  Lutheri,  newly  edited  by 
Neudecker  (Jena,  1850),  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  material  for  Luther's  memoirs.  The 
Hitioriea  Relatio  de  Johamne  Friderico,  etc.,  first  men- 
tioned in  Arnold's  Kirchen  v.  Ketzergesch,,  later  as  Bis^ 
toria  A  rc€ma,  and  finally  published  under  the  title  D,  Af, 
Rattefdterger's  geheime  Geschichte^  etc.  (Altorf,  1775),  is 
now  genially  regarded  as  a  foigery  of  the  anti-Me- 
lancthonians,  and  W.  von  ReifTenstein,  of  Stolberg,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  its  author  (1570).  After  the 
death  of  Luther,  Ratzenberger  was  one  of  bis  executors, 
and  an  editor  of  the  German  edition  of  the  Reformer's 
writings  published  at  Jena.  See  the  Life  of  Luther 
by  Seckendorf;  Biographic  von  Andreas  Poach  (Jena, 
1559).     (J.H.W.). 

Rau,  a  name  common  to  many  literati,  of  whom  we 
mention  the  following: 

1.  rHBiSTiAK,  was  bom  Jan.  25, 1618,  at  Berlin,  stud- 
ied at  Wittenberg,  and  was  made  magister  in  1686.  He 
then  went  to  Konigsberg,  Leipsic,  Rostock,  Hamburg, 
and  Upsala,  where  he  was  offered  a  pastorate,  which  he 
declined.  In  1688  he  visited  England,  and  in  1689  set 
out  for  the  Orient,  and  resided  a  short  time  at  Smyrna, 
where  he  learned  Turkish,  Persian,  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  Modem  Greek.  In  Constantinople  he  made  a  val- 
uable collection  of  old  books,  and  in  1642  was  made 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Oxford ;  in  1644  he 
was  called  to  Utrecht;  in  1645  he  lectured  at  Amster- 
dam, in  1650  at  Upsala,  in  1669  at  Kiel,  and  finally  set- 
.tled  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  in  1671,  where  he  died, 
June  21,  1677.  His  best  work  is  Coneordantiarum 
f/ehr,  et  Chald.  J.  Buxtorfio  Epitome  (Berl.  and  Frankf. 
1677).  A  number  of  other  works  are  enumerated  in 
Jdcher's  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  iii,  1926.  See  FUrst,  BihL 
Jud.  iii,  184;  Winer,  Bandbuch  der  theolog,  Literatur, 
p.  121, 721 ;  Steinschneider,  Bibliographischts  Bandbuch, 
p.  114. 

2.  HERiBKirr,  a  rationalist  and  preacher  of  the  so- 
called  German  -  Catholic  Congregation,  wto  bom  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1818,  where  he  also  died,  Sept. 
26, 1876.  He  wrote,  A  tlgemeine  Geschichte  der  christl, 
Kirche  von  ihrem  Entstehen  bis  avf  die  Gegemeart 
(Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1846)  i—Neue  Stitnden  der  An- 
dacht  (4th  ed.  Leipe.  1868,  8  vols.)  i^Sermons,  etc,  pub- 
lished at  different  times.  See  Literarischer  Bandweiser, 
1876,  p.  551 ;  Zuchold,  BibL  Theolog.  ii,  1032. 

3.  Joachim  Jitstus,  doctor  and  professor  of  theology, 
was  bom  April  11, 1718,  at  Berlin,  studied  at  Jena,  and 
in  1786  was  called  to  Konigsbeig  as  professor  of  theol- 
ogy and  Oriental  languages,  where  he  died,  Aug.  19, 
1749.  He  wrote.  Diatribe  Bist,'philos,  de  Philosophia 
Lactamtii  Firm,  (.Jena,  1738): — Kurzgefasste  Anfangs^ 
grUnde  der  hebr.  Grammatik  nach  den  I^hrsatzen  des  D, 
Danz  (Kdnigsb.  1789 ;  published  by  G.  D.  Kypke,  ibid. 
1749,  etc.).    See  Jdcher,  Gekhrten^Lexikon,  s.  y. :  FUrst, 
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BibL  Jud,  Ui,  134;  Stetnachneider,  BSbHogr.  Handbaeh, 
p.  114;  Wiaer, Handbuck  der  theoL  LUeratur,  i,  40, 909; 
ii,  721. 

4.  JoHANX  Ebbrhard,  profeflsor  of  theology,  was 
bom  at  Altenbach,  in  the  principality  of  Siegen,  and 
died  in  1770  at  Herborn.  He  wrote,  DiMmrtaiio  de  Pr«- 
cibus  Hebraorum  (Marburg,  1717) : — Diatribe  de  8yita- 
goga  Magna  (Utrecht,  1725):— iHuerf.  Philokgioh' 
theologica  de  Libamme  Faoto  m  Sacra  Mema  Exod, 
XXV,  29,  ventUata  (Herbora,  1782):— JVbte  et  Animad- 
vertionee  m  Uadr.  Rdandi  Antiquiiatet  Veterum  Htbr, 
(ibid.  1743)  i^Exerciiatio  A  cademica  de  Nube  wper  A  r- 
cam  Faderis  (ibid.  i767--58;  reprinted,  Utrecht,  1760): 
— Dum  Dissertatumee  Sacrm  Antiqttaria  (ibid.  1760). 
See  FUnt,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  134;  Winer,  Uandbuck  der 
theoi.  Literature  i,  187-139;  ii,  722. 

5.  JoHANN  WiLUKLM,  doctor  and  profeflsor  of  theol- 
ogy, was  born  at  Kentweinsdorf,  in  Franconia,  March  9, 
1745.  In  1770  he  was  repetent  at  GdttingeD ;  in  1778, 
rector  at  Peine,  in  Hanover;  in  1775  he  was  made  rector 
and  profeasor  of  theology  at  Dortmund,  and  in  1779  or- 
dinary professor  of  theology  at  Erlangen,  where  be  died, 
July  1,  1807.  He  wrote,  Nommlia  ad  Qiu€B$tioH,  an 
Oratio  Montana  ApoOotor*  ImtioHdor.  Cauea  dicta  sit 
(Erlangen,  1902-8)  i^UnterevdkunffeH  die  wakreAntieht 
der  Bergpredigt  betreffend  (ibid.  1805):-~/V«tmii/%e 
Untersuchungm  Uber  die  Tgpohgie  (ibid.  1784) : — DeJo. 
BapU  in  rem  Christ,  Stitdiis  (ibid.  1785-^)  '^Materia' 
lien  zu  KanzeleoHragen  (ibid.  1797-1806).  See  FUrst, 
BibUotbeea  Judaiea,  iii,  184 ;  Winer,  ilaniBmch  der  theO' 
logisehen  Literatur,  i,  246,  247,  390,  556,  557,  559;  ii, 
122,  722.     (a  P.) 

Raach,  Christian  Daniel,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished German  sculptors,  and  noted  for  his  work  in 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  sacred  art,  was  bom  at  Arol- 
sen,  the  capital  of  the  principality  of  Waldeck,  in  1777. 
He  began  the  study  of  sculpture  as  a  hoy,  but  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1797  obliged  him  to  accept  the  humble 
but  profitable  position  of  valet  to  Frederick  William 
II,  king  of  Prussia.  Under  Frederick  William  III,  who 
conceiveil  a  great  liking  for  jroung  Ranch,  facilities  for 
designing  and  modelling  statues  were  afforded  him,  and 
he  was  even  recommended  as  a  pupil  in  the  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts.  A  statue  of  Endymion  and  a  bust  of 
queen  Louisa  of  Prussia,  executed  at  this  time,  convinced 
the  king  of  Ranch's  abilities;  and  although  his  request 
for  dismissal  bad  been  repeatedly  refused,  be  was  now 
granted  his  request,  and  given  a  small  pension  in  order 
to  be  enabled  to  proceed  to  Rome  for  further  improve- 
ment. He  spent  six  years  in  that  city,  working  at  his 
profession,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Thorwakteen, 
Canova,  and  also  of  William  Humboldt,  at  that  time 
Prussian  minister  there.  Among  his  works  at  this  time 
were  bass-reliefs  of  IJippolgtus  and  Phadra,  a  Mars 
and  Venus  wounded  by  DiomedeSf  a  colossal  bust  of  the 
king  of  Prussia,  a  bust  of  the  painter  Raphael  Mengs, 
etc.  In  1811  he  was  called  by  the  king  of  Prussia  to 
Berlin,  to  execute  a  monumental  statue  of  queen  Louisa. 
This  great  work  obtained  fur  Rauch  a  European  repu- 
tation. It  is  in  the  mausoleum  of  the  queen  in  the  gar- 
den of  CharlottenboTg.  Not  quite  satisfied  with  this 
triumph,  he  commenoed  a  new  statue  of  the  queen, 
which  he  finished  eleven  yean  afterwards,  and  which  is 
allowed  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  sculpture.  It  is  placed 
in  the  palace  of  Sans-Souci,  near  Potsdam.  Rauch,  af- 
ter this,  lived  principally  at  Beriin,  but  occasionally 
visited  Rome,  Carrara,  and  Munich.  He  labored  inde- 
fatigably  in  bis  profession,  and  by  1824  had  executed 
seventy  busts  in  marUe,  of  which  twenty  were  of  colos- 
sal size.  He  died  at  Dresden,  while  on  a  visit  there, 
Dec  3, 1857.  His  greatest  secular  work  is  the  magnif- 
icent monument  of  Frederick  the  Great,  which  adorns 
Berlin.  His  greatest  work  m  sacred  art  is  his  Moses 
Group,  in  the  entry  of  the  Friedenskirehe  (Church  of 
Peace)  at  Potsdam.  It  was  begun  in  1854  and  finished 
in  1855,  and  is  really  his  last  great  work.  Noteworthy 
are  alsci  his  group  of  the  first  two  Polish  kiofrs  in  the 


cathedral  at  Posen,  hb  atatues  of  Schkieiraacher  and 
Kant,  and  his  repreaentataona  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love 
in  the  church  at  Aiolaen. 

Rauoh,  Chxistlan  Henry,  distinguished  as  that 
missionary  of  the  Moravian  Church  who  began  its  work 
among  the  North  American  Indians,  was  bom  at  Bem- 
barg,  Germany,  July  5, 1715.  He  arrived  in  this  coun- 
try July  16,  1740,  and  soon  after  visited  Shekomeko, 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  a  village  inhabited  by  Mohi- 
cans and  Wampanoags,  notorious  for  their  evil  ways, 
and  especially  for  their  love  of  strong  drink.  Varioos 
other  missionaries  had  attempted  to  convert  them  with- 
out success.  Rauch,  on  his  arrival,  went  into  the  but 
of  the  worst  savage  of  the  whole  clan,  Wasamapah  by 
name,  commonly  known  as  Tsehoop,  seated  himself  ait 
his  side,  told  him  of  the  Saviour,  and  then,  saying  that 
he  was  very  tired  in  consequence  of  his  long  journey, 
lay  down  by  the  fire  and  went  to  sleep.  This  simple 
act  of  trust  made  a  deep  impression  upon  th«  In- 
dians. He  won  their  confidence.  Tsehoop  was  con- 
verted and  baptized,  and  became  an  eloquent  and  en- 
thusiastic preacher  of  the  Grospel;  other  converts  were 
gathered  in,  and  a  flourbhing  mission  was  estaUisfacd 
at  Shekomeko,  which  subsequently  spread  to  New  Eog- 
land.  In  1757,  Rauch  went  to  Jamaica  as  miasiofiaiy 
to  the  negroes.  He  died  on  the  island  of  Jamaica,  Nov. 
11, 1763.  See  Spangenberg,  Account  of  the  Mamser  in 
which  the  United  Br^ren  carry  on  their  Missioms  (Lond. 
1788),  p.  62,  68;  Amer.  S.  S.  Union,  Tsehoop,  the  Corn- 
verted  Indian  Chief;  Schweinita,  Lift  and  Times  of  Zeis- 
beryer,  ch.  v.     (£.  de  S.) 

Rauoh,  Frederick  Augnsttui,  Ph.D.,  D.D^ 
first  president  of  Marshall  College,  Mercersburg,  Pa., 
was  bom  at  Kirchbracht,  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Gcnna- 
ny,  July  27, 1806.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered 
the  University  of  Marburg,  and  took  his  diploma  in 
1827.  He  then  became  a  teacher  in  Frankfort,  and  af- 
terwards spent  a  year  at  the  University  of  Heidelbef|^. 
In  his  twenty-foorth  year  he  became  extraordinaiy  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Giessen.  After  one  year  be 
was  called  as  ordinary  professor  to  Heidelberg,  bat  this 
appointment  he  never  realiaed.  Having  uttered  his 
mind  too  freely  on  the  subject  of  government  in  aonie 
public  exercises  at  Giessen,  he  arrayed  the  civil  powers 
against  himself,  and  was  compelled  to  provide  for  his 
safety  in  voluntary  self-expatriation.  He  arrived  in 
this  country  in  the  fall  of  1881.  He  spent  one  year  at 
Easton,  as  professor  of  German,  in  Lafayette  College, 
aiid|in  the  study  of  the  English  language.  In  June, 
18^,  he  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  classical 
school  oonnecteid  with  the  seminary  of  the  German  Re- 
formed Church  at  York,  Pa.  The  same  year  he  was 
ordained  to  the  holy  ministry.  In  1885  he  removed  bo 
Mercersburg,  and  became  the  fint  president  of  Manhall 
College,  which  position  he  ably  filled  till  hi»  death, 
March  2, 1841.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  published 
hb  Psychology,  which  has  passed  through  a  number  of 
editions,  and  is  used  as  a  text-book  in  its  departoient 
of  philosophy  in  se\*eral  of  our  ooUegipii  The  Inner 
Life  is  a  posthumous  work,  being  a  ee'e  tion  of  sermons 
by  Dr.  Rauch,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gerhart.  Thor- 
oughly learned,  deeply  pious,  ardent,  generous^  and  no- 
ble. Dr.  Ranches  brief  life  has  left  behind  it  a  lasting 
influence.  In  March,  1859,  his  remains  were  removed 
to  Lancaster,  Pa.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  alumni  of 
Marshall  College  and  the  board  of  trustees  of  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College,  on  which  occasion  a  eulogy  on 
his  life  and  character  was  delivered  by  his  distioguiahed 
colleague.  Prof.  J.  W.  Nevin,  D.D. 

Rancotirt,  Louis  Mabik,  a  French  prelate,  was 
bom  in  1748.  He  entered  the  Benedictine  Order,  and 
studied  theology  in  many  of  its  monasteries.  In  1768 
he  was  made  procurer  of  the  abbey  of  Chdrvaidc,  in 
1773  prior,  and  in  1788  abbot.  He  did  mooh  in  embel* 
hshing  this  abbey,  and  greatly  inoreaaed  the  library. 
Being  expelled  during  the  Revolution,  be  fled  to  Ji>- 
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TBDOoart,  wbcTB  he  lived  in  retiretDcnt  till  1SD4,  when 
he  KtUed  ia  BuMur-AulK,  where  be  died  in  1824. 

Raolle  Haoa  (Geno.  for  Sougk  Bokk),  thk,  a 
great  juveoile  reform  inMitutitxi  ac  the  little  hiniletirf' 
Uorn,  three  milea  frDin  the  Uennan  port  of  Huobnrg, 
oirea  its  origin  to  John  Henry  Wicbeni,  the  fooiider 
■1*0  oT  the  Uennan  Home  Miaiaa  Work.  See  I-iiteb 
MtMiOM.  The  peculiar  nanw  vbich  it  bear>  {Rongk 
Uttiat)  i*  Dot  din  to  taj  peculiar  feature  al  the  iiulita- 
titm,  aa  one  might  auppoee,  but  rather  to  an  awkward 
tnuielatiiin  of  the  Ucrman  jnUoii  into  the  claMicil  lan- 
guage. Tbfl  bouse  Id  which  the  imtitation  wu  fint 
located  wag  built  Mine  boudred  and  Aftj  jean  ago  by 
■  certsia  Hr.  Huge,  a  geDlkman  or  wealth  and  culture, 
and  in  every  kom  quite  contrary  in  character  la  the 
uame  given  him  in  elaoicat  Uennan.  People  ef  Uam- 
bu^'s  siibiutB  ■Iwij'i  knew  the  place  by  the  name  of 
the  "Kuge  Uonae,"  aod  to  the  iuitjtulicn  wai  called 
Bauht  haul  when  it  was  BrM  opened  on  Nov.  1, 1038, 
by  Wicbem,  with  the  asiinance  of  hi*  moUier,  ha  being 
then  but  a  young  man  of  twfiity-Sve,  and  a*  yet  not 
even  in  nodal  relatione  with  the  oppoaite  kx.  For 
yean  previoua  to  this  event  Wichem  had  conceived  a 
plan  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  kiwet 
claaeea.  While  at  the  univeraity  hi*  myidcal  teuden- 
ciei  were  noted,  lie  frequently  gave  hinuelf  up  to 
practice!  of  great  peraooal  aelf-denial,  and  he  formed  an 
anociatlon  of  young  men  tot  Beif-improvement  and  re- 
ligious editicatirai.  Then  ww  ■  constant  longing  for 
entire  and  uncoBditional  consecratioii  to  Uod'i  aenice 
in  thi)  band,  who  all  recognised  tbe  great  fact  that 
Christianity  is  only  a  troth  to  tbcae  who  experience  it. 
An  acquaintance  with  E>t.  Juliua,  then  well  known  a*  > 
pliUanihroinat,  who  had  viailed  England  and  Amerka 
in  the  intemta  of  prison  reform,  only  qniekened  Wich- 
em in  his  purposes,  and  when,  on  hit  return  from  the 
university  to  Hamburg,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  a 
Sabbath-school  in  the  religiously  neglected  lubiirbe  of 
St. George,  Wichem  conceiired  a  plan  that  should  enibl* 
him  to  begin  the  task  for  whicb  be  felt  himself  called 
of  God.  Though  poor  bimself,  his  father  having  died 
while  he  wan  yet  scarcvly  out  of  tbe  yeara  of  iiifani^, 
and  ilia  mothei  having  depended  upon  him  fur  years. 
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taring  the  premiaei  himself  as  ai 
opening  was  marked  by  the  a' 
.  a  short  time  the  number  ii 
ins  humbly  began  beiKBth  that 
Seiveking  estate,  a  movement  for  the  neglected  youth 
of  Ornnany  whoae  influence  is  seen  and  felt  not  only  in 
that  eonntiy,  but  all  over  tha  Continent  and  far  beyond 
never  be  estimated  by  mortal 
ition  shows  that,  so  far  a*  the 
cbiUien  of  tbt  Baohe  Haus  alone  are  concerned,  a  very 
Ddeiale  estimate  gives  eighty  per  cent,  of  them  as 
ived  from  what  would  inevitably  have  been  a  life  of 
most  Cbiistian  charily. 


et  about  to  realizi 


U  the  I 


"  These  boys  had  been  Irsaled  or  reanrded  as 
hDman  rermfai,  baaUDR  the  ]>ower  ef  the  sntbi 
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lug  wlih  swine  snd  cuttle  bv  night,  wben  begging  0 
thlevhiB  bonn  were  pnsi.  SncTi  were  the  boys  thst  fonn 
tbemseTves  lonklug  ai  ench  other  In  wonder  snd  FurTHlse 
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and  voice,  looking  and  ipeafclng  to  ttaem  ss  a  fatbar  to 
bis  children.  And  there  was  his  mother,  with  the  law  of 
kindness  on  her  lips.  In  her  look^  Inevery  act  snd  word: 
snd  M  called  her  mother,  aod  Ihtj/  cnl)  her  mother;  aud 
lbs  first  eveolDE  of  ibelr  common  lib  she  became  tbe 
moiber  of  their  love  and  vcHratlnn ;  and  Ibey,  ragged, 
forrnken,  hopeless  caslswsye,  conceived  lu  sin  and  she  pen 
In  Iniquity,  became  the  children  of  her  ■tTecilon.  This 
cottage,  away  from  tha  rlly  and  Its  haunts,  with  Its  bright 
Die  by  night  and  (he  little  beds  under  the  roof— wllhlts 

■  —hTe  and  llule  Psolm-boi.ks,  w«»  In  be  ihelr  home. 

St  ehetlnnt'lree  Ihst  threw  ont  lis  nrme  over  11, 
1  sii  lbs  Utile  trees,  snd  Ihe  dilchiK.  hillocks,  and 
ihes  of  that  sere,  wm  (Mr  wa.  .  .  .  The  teelln; 
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cullies  that  arose  in  his  way  only  acted  u  fresh  ince 
tives  10  eKcrtion.    Hi*  enthusiasm  knew  no  restrait 
nor  baniera.     Finally  he  succeeded  in  inlerEsting  t 
ayndic  Seiveking,  a  man  of  warm  beart  and  full  pocki 
liuok.     A  bouse  upon  his  estate  which  wa*  occupied  by 
a  gardener  was  vacated  for  Wichem  as  a  place  ' 
to  try  his  schemes  by  actual  experiment.    It  wia  a 
email  space  for  so  vast  an  underukiug,  but  Wicbeni 
was  quite  cnnlcnt  to  let  his  enterpriae  have  a  small  be- 
ginuing.    Full  of  Faith,  and  encouraged  by  what  was 
already  gained,  he  made  immediate  arrangcmcnis  fur 
Ihe  occupancy  of  Ihe  Haiihe  Ham  (see  illustralion), 
small  and  poor  aa  it  was,  and  however  uninviting  ils 
liltle  windows,  and  thatched  roof,  and  low  cciliuga  »p- 
peaied.    With  the  help  of  a  few  inlerealed  friends,  such 
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Cirt.'^' 

The  bor*  at  once  act  to  work.  At  the  end  of  the  flrat 
week  Ihey  had  made  a  year's  progreea  in  this  new  lift 
and  it*  hopta  and  expeetatjona.  The  faith  that  they 
could  do  aomething,  be  *am«lhlng,  and  own  aometbing 
grew  daily  within  them.  "So  eager  did  (hey  become," 
aays  the  Urst  report  of  the  institution,  "to  accomplish 
the  undertaking  that  they  frequently  worked  by  lan- 
tem-ligbt  in  tbe  evening.  Tooting  up  iMiatiea  and  tieea^ 
in  qiite  of  snow  or  rain." 

As  the  nnmber  of  pupil*  increased,  and  there  seemed 
danger  that  Ihe  aize  of  tbe  flimily  would  •rrionsly  affect 
it*  domestic  character,  Hr.Wicbem  divided  the  com- 
pany into  bonsebolds,  containing  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
each — the  children  Ibemaelre*,  a*  each  new  faonse  was 
required,  performing  a  large  part  of  Ihe  work.  Tbe 
Aral  oolony,  "  under  the  care,"  as  the  report  aaya,  "of 
an  earnest  young  disciple  of  Ihe  law  of  love,  who  had 
come  from  a  distance  lu  discipline  his  heart  and  life  to 
the  r^me  of  kindness,  and  who  had  lived  in  (heir 
midst  as  an  elder  brolher,"  commenced  tbeir  sepsrslo 
family  life  with  aihcling  ceremouica.  On  a  bright 
Sabbath  morning,  and  in  the  presence  of  lev- 
7jt  ersl  hundred  friends,  the  new  collage  was 
■J  dedicated  "to  the  (Jood  Shepherd,  through 
whou  love  and  help  twenty-seven  boys  hail 
sircsdy  been  gathered  into  a  sfaellering  bid." 
With  nnmbers  and  resources  increased,  new 
collages  of  the  same  unpretending  character 
were  built  in  a  semicircle  around  the  Kough 
House.  Girls  were  admitled,  and  sepsrate 
cottages  were  constmcted  fur  them;  and  a 
new  building  was  erected  which  afforded  a 
more  commodious  remlence  for  the  superin- 
tendent, a  chapel,  kitchen,  and  other  apart- 
ments for  the  general  use  of  Ihe  lillle  com- 
munity, which  grew  to  be  quite  a  vilkge.  In 
1B51  Mr.  norritt  found  a  considerable  cotlag«- 
rUUgP,  with  workshops,  dwelling- houaea,  a 
little  chapel,  a  wash-  and  drying  -  house,  a 
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printing-office,  bake-house,  and  other  buildings.  There 
were  in  all  about  seventy  boys  and  twenty-tire  girls, 
constituting  four  families  of  bojrs  and  two  of  girls.  Each 
fanoiJy-house  was  under  the  charge  of  a  superintendent 
(male  or  female),  assisted  by  one  or  more  brothers,  as 
they  are  called — the  superintendent  being  ordinarily  a 
candidate  for  the  ministry.  The  brothers  are  young 
men  of  the  best  character,  who  undergo  a  training  of 
three  or  four  years,  after  which  they  devote  themselves 
to  the  care  of  similar  institutions  now  rising  all  over 
Germany,  quickened  into  life  by  this  Messed  experi- 
ment ;  or  they  become  city  missionaries,  carrying  the 
Gospel  personally  to  the  neglected  and  wretched.  From 
^thirty  to  forty  brothers  are  inmates  of  this  institution 
at  one  time,  receiving  no  remuneration  but  their  living, 
superintending  the  industry  and  aiding  in  conducting 
the  moral  discipline  of  the  establishment.  In  its  daily 
life  this  singular  village  is  separated  into  three  impor- 
tant divisions:  domestic,  educational,  and  industrial. 
Each  family  is  to  some  extent  an  independent  commu- 
nity. The  members  eat  and  sleep  in  their  own  dwell- 
ing, and  the  children  belonging  to  each  look  up  to  their 
own  particular  father  or  mother  as  home-bred  children 
to  a  parent.  Each  household  has  thus  its  individual 
character,  its  peculiar  interest  and  history,  and  each 
bears  some  name  of  its  own,  such  as  the  Beehive,  the 
DoveVnest,  and  the  like.  The  bond  of  union  is  the 
loving  father  at  the  head  of  the  whole  institution; 
closely  drawn  by  the  morning  and  evening  gatherings 
fur  prayer  in  the  chapel  or  mother-house,  and  the  cele- 
bration in  common  of  the  many  festivals  of  the  Church. 
The  superintendents  of  the  several  houses  meet  the 
chief  weekly  to  render  their  reports,  and  to  discuss  all 
questions  of  discipline.  In  their  turn,  each  separate 
family  visits  him  once  a  week  in  his  study;  and  the 
record  of  each  member,  whether  good  or  bad,  is  fidly 
considered  and  passed  upon— any  child  being  admitted, 
at  the  close  of  the  interview,  to  private  conference  with 
him,  a  privilege  that  is  often  improved.  The  children 
were  told  at  the  beginning  that  labor  is  the  price  of 
Uoingj  and  that  they  must  earn  their  own  bread  if  they 
would  enjoy  it.  Mr.  Wichem  did  not  point  them  to 
ease  and  affluence,  but  to  an  honorable  poverty,  which 
they  were  taught  was  not  in  itself  an  evil.  In  illustra- 
tion of  this,  the  dress,  food,  and  furniture  of  the  cottages 
are  of  the  simplest  character.  The  secular  education 
given  is  of  the  most  rudiroental  description,  reaching 
about  the  average  of  the  German  primary  schools  — 
three  quarters  of  the  weekly  recitations  being  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  Bible  Catechism,  Church  histor}-, 
and  to  music.  The  principal  labor,  farming,  is  carefully 
taught  in  all  its  branches;  in  addition,  instruction  is 
given  by  the  brothers  in  printing  and  other  trades.  The 
boys  remain  at  the  Rough  House  about  four  years,  and 
the  girls  five.  They  are  then  apprenticed  to  service, 
chiefly  in  the  city  of  Hamburg,  whenever  the  work  of 
redemption  u  sufficiently  confirmed  to  admit  of  their 
exposure  again  to  temptation.  But  it  must  not  be  in- 
ferred from  the  duration  of  their  term  of  reform  that 
the  Rough  House  holds  its  inmates  by  force.  As  they 
come  voluntarily,  so  they  stay  until  dismissed  by  their 
own  choice.  The  simple  means  relied  upon  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  great  reform  work  are  praj^er,  the 
Bible,  singing,  affectionate  conversation,  severe  punish- 
ment when  unavoidable,  and  constant,  steady  employ- 
ment in  useful  labor.  "  In  a  peculiar  manner,"  says  Dr. 
Peiroe,  "  Wichem  relied  upon  the  Word  of  God.  lie 
made  the  whole  Bible  the  familiar  companion  and  food 
of  the  pupil.  The  whole  Scripture  was  made  to  open 
to  their  minds,  in  an  impressive  series  of  readings,  like 
a  mine  of  priceless  metal — reaching  a  climax  in  the 
Evangel  of  the  New  Testament  The  thought  that, 
miserable,  wicketl,  despised  as  they  were,  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  loved  them — ^loved  them  enough  to  suffer 
and  die  for  them,  and  still  loved  them— melted  their 
hearts,  and  gave  them  both  hope  and  a  strong  incentive 
to  reformation." 


As  the  Rauhe  Haus  is  now  constituted,  it  it  partly 
a  refuge  for  morally  neglected  children,  partly  a  board- 
ing-school for  the  moral  and  inteUectual  education  of 
those  children  of  the  higher  classes  whose  yidoua  or  un- 
manageable character  makes  them  fit  subjects  for  train- 
ing by  such  competent  hands  as  the  Rauhe  Haus  super- 
intendents; lastly,  a  training-school  for  those  who  wish 
to  become  teachers  or  officials  in  houses  of  oorrectioo, 
hospitals,  etc.,  in  promotion  of  the  objects  of  the  H<MDe 
Blission.  This  is  an  especially  important  enterprise. 
Its  trained  men  are  employed  in  positions  of  trast,  such 
as  prison  directors,  stewards  of  estates,  and  superintend- 
ents of  charitable  houses.  It  was  founded  in  1843,  and 
is  a  kind  of  conventual  house.  Entrance  into  this  in- 
stitution is  limited  to  the  age  of  twenty  to  thirty.  Be- 
sides religious  belief  and  good  character,  freedom  from 
military  duties,  bodily  and  mental  health,  some  scho- 
lastic acquirements,  and  a  knowledge  of  some  craft  or 
of  agriculture  are  required.  The  boarding-school  was 
established  in  1851,  and  at  the  same  time  a  seminary 
was  founded,  in  which  twelve  brethren  of  the  Rauhe 
Haus  are  especially  prepared  for  school-work.  A  print- 
ing-office, a  bookbinder's  shop,  and  bookseliing,  fonn 
part  of  the  institution  also.  The  last  named  has  its 
principal  depot  at  Hamburg,  and  from  it  trade  with 
all  Germany  has  been  opened.  The  Rauhe  Hans  has 
brought  out  numerous  publications,  and  aU  these  enjoy 
a  very  large  sale.  A  monthly  periodical  called  FUi- 
ffende  Blatter,  devoted  to  the  Inner  Mission,  is  printed, 
edited,  and  circulated  by  the  Rauhe  Haus.  It  may  be 
added  also  that  during  the  recent  German  wars  the  in- 
mates furnished  the  principal  organisers  of  what  was 
like  our  '^Sanitaiy  Commission"  in  the  war  with  the 
South.  Dr.  Wichem  is  still  living  as  we  write  (1878), 
but  he  has  retired  from  all  active  connection  with  the- 
Rauhe  Ilaus^  See  A  mer.  Education.  Monthly,  Jan.  1868, 
art.  i;  {Luth.')  Ev.  Quar,  Ret,  Jan.  1874,  p.  129;  Aier- 
tional  Repontory,  Dec  1878,  art.  iii;  Hurst's  Hagcn- 
bach.  Church  HiH,  of  the  18/A  and  \9ih  Centuriee  (see 
Index).     (J.H.W.) 

Raillin,  Hippolyte,  a  devoted  Minim,  was  born 
about  15^,  at  Rcthel.  For  many  years  he  preached 
with  great  success,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  men  of  his  day.  In  the  capacity  of  a  provin- 
cial of  his  order  he  governed  the  province  of  Lyons; 
afterwards  that  of  Lorraine.  He  wrote,  p€tnSffyre  Or^ 
thodoxe^  Mytterieux,  et  Prophetique  sur  VAntiqvUi^  IH- 
ynitSf  Nohleue,  et  Splendeur  de»  Fleurt  de  Lye  (Paris, 
1626).     See  Hoefer,  JVov r.  Biog,  Generate,  s.  v. 

Raulin,  Jean,  a  French  preacher,  was  bora  at 
Toul  in  1443.  After  finishing  his  studies,  he  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  Before  this  time  he  had  composed 
a  commentary  upon  the  Lo^  of  Aristotle.  In  1481  he 
was  made  president  of  the  college  at  Navarre,  and  so 
acquitted  himself  that  he  was  greatly  esteemed.  De- 
siring to  live  a  more  secluded  life,  he  entered  the  Abbey 
of  Clugny  in  1497,  and  by  his  exemplary  life  led  many 
others  to  follow  his  example.  Under  the  direction  of 
cardinal  Amboiae,  he  greatly  aided  in  reforming  the 
Order  of  Su  Benedict.  Raulin  enjoyed  the  same  reputa- 
tion as  Barlette,  Millaid,  and  MenoL  His  sermons  were 
plain,  methodical,  and  replete  with  citations  made  ftnm 
sacred  writings  and  scholars.  He  wrote,  Epietola  (Paris, 
1520)  '.—Doctrmale  de  Triplid  Morle,  NaturaU,  Cul- 
pa, et  Gehenme  (ibid.  1520).  His  Sermon*  in  Latin 
were  published  in  Paris  in  1642.  He  died  Feb.  6^  1514. 
See  Hoefer,  Nouc.  Biog*  Generale,  s.y. 

Ramner,  Frederic  von,  the  accomplished  Ger- 
man historian,  was  bom  at  W6rlitz,  in  Anhalt-Dessao. 
in  1781.  In  1811  he  was  appointed  professor  of  histDrv 
at  Breslau,  and  in  1819  he  was  called  to  Berlin.  In 
1859  he  was  released  from  the  duty  of  lecturing,  but  he 
still  continued  till  near  his  death,  June  18, 1878.  He 
was  the  Kestor  of  all  German  bi8torian%  and  senior  of 
all  the  living  German  professors.  He  is  the  author  of  the 
well-known  Bietory  of  the  Hohtmtauf en  Dynasty  (183^ 
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27,  and  often,  6  Tok.),  a  work  deserring  praise  for  its 
interesting  narrative  .of  the  events  of  a  romantic  period. 
He  also  published  Lectures  on  Ancient  History  (3d  ed. 
1861,  2  vols.)  '.-—History  of  Europe  from  the  Close  of  the 
Ibth  Century  (1832-^,  8  vols.),  a  work  marked  by  the 
conciliatory  style  in  which  it  describes  the  contentions 
of  various  religious  and  political  parties.  Besides,  be 
wrote  a  number  of  other  works,  as  Hcmdbuck  zur  Gesch, 
d.  Literaiur  (  18&Mj6),  etc,  which  we  pass  over.  See  Lit- 
erarischer  Handweiser,  1873,  p.  300 ;  Gostwick  and  Har- 
rison, Outlines  of  German  Literature,  p.  651  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Ranmer,  Karl  Gkeorg  von,  doctor  of  philosophy 
and  theology,  brother  of  the  well-known  historian  Fred- 
eric (q.  v.),  was  bom  April  7, 1783,  at  Wdrlitz,  in  An- 
halt-Dessau.  Having  graduated  at  the  Joachimsthal 
Gymnasium  in  Berlin,  he  went  to  Guttingen  for  the 
study  of  languages,  history,  and  poetry.  From  Gottin- 
gen  he  went  to  Halle  in  1803,  where  he  attended  the 
lectures  of  Wolf  and  Becker,  and  where  he  also  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Steffens,  who  introduced  him  in 
1805  to  the  fkmous  geologist  Werner  at  Freiberg.  In 
1808  we  see  Raumer  at  Paris,  in  1810  at  Berlin ;  in  1811 
he  is  professor  and  member  of  council  for  mining  at 
Brealau.  The  Franco-Prussian  war,  in  which  he  acted 
as  adjutant  to  general  Gneisenau,  being  over,  he  was 
called  in  1819  as  professor  to  Halle,  where  he  remained 
till  1823,  being  obliged  to  leave  the  place  in  consequence 
of  distrust  aroused  against  him.  He  then  acted  as  tu- 
tor in  the  Dittmar  Educational  Institution  at  NUmberg, 
when,  in  1827,  he  was  called  as  professor  to  Erlangen, 
where  he  died,  June  2, 1865.  Raumer  took  a  very  lively 
and  active  interest  in  all  matters  promoting  the  king- 
dom of  God.  He  is  best  known  as  the  author  of.  Paid- 
stina  (Leipsic,  1835,  and  often  since)  :^Der  Zugder  Jsra- 
eliten  aus  A  effypten  nacA  Canaan  (ibid.  1887)  i—BeUrage 
zur  biblischm  Geographie  (ibid.  1843)  :-~C?e«cAicAte  der 
Padayogik  (3d  ed.  Stuttgart,  1857, 1861, 4  vols.)  :^and 
as  the  editor  of  Augustine's  Confessionss,  with  notes 
(ibid.  1856,  and  often).  See  Fttrst,  BibL  Judaiea,  iii,  134 ; 
Zuchold,  BiUiotk,  Theoloff.  ii,  1033 ;  Literarischer  Jiand- 
teeiser,  1873,  p.  300;  Winer,  Tkeolog.  Handbueh,  ii,  722^ 
Tbomasius,  Rede  am  Grabe  des  Herm  Karl  r.  Raumer 
(Erlangen,  1865) ;  Baumer,  Lthen  von  ihm  selbst  (Stutt- 
gart, 1866) ;  Hauck,  Tkeoloy,  Jahresbericht,  1865,  p. 
734  sq. ;  1866,  p.  361  sq.     (R  P.) 

Raumer,  Rudolph  von,  professor  of  languages 
and  son  of  Karl  Georg  von  Raumer,  was  bom  April  14, 
1815,  at  Breslau.  He  prepared  himself  at  the  gymnasia 
in  Erlangen  and  NUrnberg,  and  in  1832  entered  the 
University  of  Erlangen,  continuing,  however,  his  stud- 
ies at  Gottingen  and  Munich.  In  1840  he  commenced 
lecturing  at  Erlangen,  in  1852  was  made  professor  in 
ordinar}',  and  died  there  Aug.  30, 1870.  He  vrrote  Die 
Evnrirkung  des  Christenthums  auf  die  althochdeutsche 
Sprache  (Stuttgart  1845),  which  be  concludes  with  the 
remarkable  words  that  "  the  destiny  of  our  (the  Ger- 
man) pe4  pie  will  always  be  connected  with  Christian- 
ity."—  Ein  Wort  der  Verstandigunff  itber  the  Schri/t: 
die  Einvcirkung  des  Christenthums^  etc  (ibid.  1852)  :— 
Gesdtiehie  der  germanischen  Phiiologie,  vorzugsweise  in 
Deutschkmd  (ibid.  1870).  See  Zuchold,  Bibl,  Theolog, 
ii,  1033;  Literarischer  Ilandweiser,  1873,  p.  800;  1876, 
p.  352;  Schneider,  Theolog,  Jahrbuch,  1878,  p.  226  sq. 

(RP.) 

Raus(s),  Lucas,  one  of  the  earlier  Lutheran  minis- 
ters in  this  country,  was  bom  in  1723  in  the  city  of  Her- 
roanstadt,  in  Transylvania.  He  was  the  son  of  Lucas 
Raus,  an  eminent  German  divine,  under  whose  careful 
training  he  enjoyed  the  best  opportunities  for  mental 
and  moral  culture.  Designed  for  the  Christian  ministry, 
his  studies  were  prosecuted  at  the  universities  of  Leip- 
sic and  Jena.  He  immigrated  to  the  United  States  in 
1750,  and  at  once  identified  himself  with  its  interests. 
He  commenced  his  labors  in  Philadelphia,  and,  as  there 
were  few  organized  Lutheran  churches  at  the  time  and 
the  memben  were  scattered,  his  work  was  very  much 
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of  an  itinerant  character.  In  1754  he  removed  to  York, 
Pa.,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  July  11, 1788.  Hr.  Hans  enjoyed  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  an  accomplished  scholar,  particularly  in 
the  department  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Oriental  lan- 
guages. He  conversed  with  great  fluency  in  several 
modem  languages*  His  descendants  are  still  numbered 
among  the  citizens  of  the  place  in  which  he  so  long  la- 
bored.   See  Lutk  Observer,  April  19«  1878. 

Rauacher,  Joseph  Othmar,  one  of  the  moat  prom- 
inent ecclesiastical  princea  of  Austria  and  of  the  19th 
century,  was  bom  Oct.  6,  1797,  at  Vienna,  being  the 
son  of  an  imperial  officer.  He  first  intended  to  study 
law,  which  he  did  for  three  years,  but  afterwards  betook 
himself  to  the  study  of  theology,  and,  almost  twenty- 
six  years  of  age,  he  was  ordained  priest  Aug.  27, 18^. 
For  two  yean  he  labored  as  vicar  at  Htttteldorf,  not  far 
from  Vienna,  but  he  was  soon  called  to  Salzburg  as  pro- 
fessor of  canon  law  and  Church  history.  Here  he  com- 
menced the  elaboration  of  a  comprehensive  Cborch  his- 
tory, of  which  the  first  two  volumes,  reaching  down  to 
Justinian  (Sulzbach,  1824-29),  promised  so  well  for  the 
young  author  that  he  undoubtedly  would  have  become 
one  of  the  brightest  stars  among  the  Roman  Catholic 
historians  were  he  led  in  his  position ;  but  in  1832  he 
was  appointed  director  of  the  Oriental  Academy  at  Vi- 
enna, and  from  that  time  on  he  was  invested  with  dif- 
ferent offices,  to  which  also  belonged  the  instruction  of 
the  present  Austrian  emperor  and  his  brothers.  In 
1849  the  metropolitan  archbishop  of  Salzburg,  prince 
Friedrich  von  Schwarzenbei^g,  his  former  pupil  and  now 
his  friend,  appointed  Rauscher  to  the. bishopric  of  Seck- 
au.  For  four  years  he  discharged  his  episcopal  duties, 
amid  great  difficulties,  in  the  most  zealous  and  happy 
manner,  when,  in  1853,  the  emperor  appointed  him  to 
the  archiepisoopal  see.  In  his  new  position  the  em- 
peror intrasted  to  him  a  mission  which  forever  con- 
nected his  name  with  the  Church  history  of  Austria, 
viz.  the  negotiation  of  a  concordat  between  Austria  and 
the  Apostolic  See,  which,  unhappily  for  Austria,  was 
signeil  Aug.  18, 1855.  For  this  deed  Rauscher  was  made 
cardinal,  Dec  17  of  the  same  year.  For  twenty  yean 
Rauscher  moulded  the  ecclesiastical  as  w'ell  as  political 
affain  of  Austria ;  for  his  position  made  him  not  only 
the  intimate  counsellor  of  the  emperor,  but  also  a  prom- 
inent member  of  the  House  of  Peers.  It  would  be  too 
long  to  enumerate  his  numerous  speeches  and  pastoral 
letters,  which  are  all  distinguished  both  by  the  depth 
of  thought  as  well  as  by  their  rhetoric  and  noble  lan- 
guage. He  also  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  last  Vat- 
ican Council,  and  died  Nov.  24, 1876.  See  Literarischer 
Handweiser,  1875,  p.  470;  Kurtz,  Ijehrhuch  der  Kirehen' . 
geschichte  (9th  ed.  MiUu,  1874),  ii,  344, 863  sq.    (B.  P.) 

Rautenberg,  Jouxsy  Wilhklm,  father  of  the 
Inner  Mission  at  Hamburg,  was  bom  at  Moorflath,  near 
Hamburg,  March  1,  1791.  He  studied  at  Kiel  under 
Twesten,  and  at  Berlin  under  Keandcr,  who  both  influ- 
enced him,  and  brought  him  nearer  to  Him  whom  he 
afterwards  proclaimed  with  such  fervor  and  blessing. 
In  1820  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  St.  George,  a  suburb 
of  Hamburg,  where,  amid  many  difficulties  and  obsta- 
cles, he  labored  for  forty-five  years.  He  promoted  ev- 
ery Christian  enterprise  which  furthered  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  the  many  societies  which  he  assisted  with 
I  his  word  and  counsel  are  his  lasting  monument.  He 
died  March  1, 1865.  Rautcnberg  is  well  known  as  a 
hymn-writer  and  preacher.  After  his  death  Sengel- 
mann  published  Fesiliche  Nachkldngt^  a  collection  of  169 
bymnological  pieces  (Hamburg,  1865);  he  also  pub- 
lished Predigten  (ibid.  1866).  See  Koch,  Geschichte  des 
deutschen  Kirchenliedes,  vii,  292  sq. ;  Zuchold,  Biblioth, 
Theolog.  ii,  1034 ;  Ldwe,  DenhcUrdigkeiten  aus  dem  £,e- 
ben  II.  Wirken  Rautenbergs  (Hamb.  1866) ;  Hauck,  The* 
ologischer  Jahresbericht  (1866),  ii,  198  sq.,  701  sq.  (R  P.) 

Rautenatrauoh,  Fhamz  Stephait,  a  German  the- 
ok^gian  of  the  Romish  Church,  was  bom  at  Platten,  Bo- 
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hemii,  in  1734,  becuse  i  BenedktiDe  monk  at  Bno' 
nan,  and  wm  tiuit  (eiebcr  of  philoiophj,  Iheologj,  uid 
euiOD  liiT.  la  1773  he  wu  made  prelatua  of  the  con- 
vent and  director  of  the  theological  fiuult^  at  Prague, 
and  ID  the  foUDwioR  j-ear  wu  called  to  Vienni  lo  aniM 
in  the  Miniitiy  of  Education.  He  died  «t  Eriau,  Hun- 
gaiy,  in  17S5.  Me  wai  a  more  than  ordinary  man,  and 
aa  B  RomanUt  enjojred  the  confldence  of  all  liberal- 
mioded  men.  He  wa*  a  favorite  at  the  court  of  the 
scbolarly  empernr,  and  wai  the  intimate  friend  of  llont- 
heim  (q.  v.),  whose  liberal  ideal  he  favored;  but 
tbeae  very  acconnts  he  had  mucli  to  aoffer  from  the 
mity  of  the  Jeiuita.  He  prepared  the  acheme  for  the 
comae  of  instniotion  for  the  theological  faeoltj'  in  the 
Aottiiin  univeni  tiee,  and  publiahed  eeveral  minoT  works. 
On  the  ocouion  of  the  visit  of  pope  Piua  VI  in  Vienna, 
he  wrote  Pairiol,  Btlmdibaigai,  etc;  but  he  ii  beat 
known  bj  his  Synoptii  Jtirit  Eedaiattiei  (Vienna, 
1!76).  See  Ssbradih,  Kirdtatgack.  tit  dtr  Rfforma- 
fim,  vii,  144  aq.— Heixog,  Beat-EiKi/klop.  a.  v. 

Ravaaa  (from  the  causal  of  the  Sanscrit  iii,  ery, 
alsim;  hence  litetally  he  who  cansea  alarm)  is  the 
name  of  the  Rakakaiha  (q.  v.)  who,  at  the  time   of 
Rima,  ruled  over  Lankfi  or  Ceylon,  sud,  hiving  cairied 
off  Sits,  the  wife  of  lUtai,  to  his  residence,  was  u'  ' 
mately  couqueied  and  sli^n  by  the  Ial(«r.     Ravans 
described  aa  having  been  a  giant  with  ten  faces,  and, 
consequence  of  austerities  and  devotion,  aa  having  i 
talned  from  Siva  a  promise  whicli  bestowed  upon  h 
unlimited  power,  even  over  the  gods.     As  the  prom 
of  Sivs  could  not  be  revoked,  Vishnu  evaded  its  ef&cacy 
in  becoming  ineamate  as  RSmi,  and  hence  killed  the 
dwrnon-giant. — CKamberi'i  Eacydop,  i.  v.    See  Vieimir. 

Ravanel,  Piekuc,  a  French  Froteatinl  theologian, 
was  bom  abont  16S0.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the  cel- 
ebrated Jean  Merder.  He  was  pattor  of  a  church  at 
SouxeU  His  works  trt,  mbliolheca  Sacra,  lirt  Tke- 
Kuimi  8eript»ra  Caacmica  AntpUmmia  (Geneva,  1690, 
leeO,  2  vols.)  :—Addilamnila  Nota  ad  SiblioUucam  Sa- 
cram  {MA.  1686). 

Ravan  p^S,  'ore*';  Sept.  and  New  Test,  tipai, 
Vulg.  CDTui),  tbe  well'known  bird  of  tbst  name  which 
i*  mentioned  in  various  passages  in  the  Bible.  There 
la  no  doubt  that  the  Heb.  'ortt  is  correctly  trsoslaled, 
the  old  versions  agreeing  on  the  point,  and  tbe  etymol- 
ogy, from  a  root  (3^7)  signifying  "to  be  black,"  favor- 
ing thia  r«idering^  A  raven  waa  sent  out  by  Noah 
from  tbe  ark  to  sea  whether  the  walsra  were  abated 
(Gen.  viii,  T).  This  bird  was  not  aDowed  u  food  by 
the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xi,  16);  the  word  'oreb  is  d  ' 
less  used  in  a  generic  acnse,  and  ineludeB  other  ■) 
of  the  genua  Curniu,  such  as  the  crow  (C.  canmt),  and 
the  boodcd  crow  (C.  comix).  Kavena  were  the  meaui 
under  the  divine  command,  of  supporting  the  prophc 
Elijah  at  the  brook  Cherith  (1  Kings  ivit,  4,  6).  They 
are  expresly  mentioned  as  instances  of  God's  protecting 
love  Bud  goodness  (Job  uiviii,  11;  Lukexii,24;  Pna. 
cxlvii,  9).  They  are  enumerated  with  the  owl,  the  bit- 
tern, etc,  Bs  marking  tbe  desolation  of  Edom  (Isa.xx]iiv, 
11).  "The  locks  of  the  beloved"  are  compared  to  the 
gloaay  blackness  of  the  raven's  plumage  (Csnt.  v,  1 1). 
The  raven's  carnivorous  hsbils,  snd  especially  his  read- 
ineas  to  attack  the  eye,  are  alluded  to  in  Prov.  xxx,  17. 
See  Orkb.  The  SepL  and  Vulg.  differ  materially  from 
the  Hebrew  and  our  A.  V.  in  Gen.  viii,  7 ;  for  whereas 
in  tbe  Hebrew  we  read  "  that  the  raven  went  fonli  lo 
and  fro  [fmm  the  ark]  until  tbe  waters  were  dried  up," 
in  the  two  old  versions  named  above,  together  with  the 
Syriac,  the  raven  is  repreaented  sa  "  not  returning  aniil 
the  water  was  dried  from  off  the  earth."  On  this  sul>- 
jcct  the  reader  may  refer  lo  Houbigant  (A'o»,  Cril.  i, 
12),  Bocbart  (l/itroc  ii,  801),  RoscnmllUer  (ScioL  in 
V.  T.),  Kilisch  {Cauti,),  Bnd  Patrick  {Commentary), 
who  shows  the  manifest  incoirectness  of  tbe  Sept.  in 
■Bven  as  keeping  awsy  from  the  ark 
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while  the  wateiB  laated,  bnt  as  retoniinf  to  it  trbcn 
they  were  dried  np.  The  expression  "  to  and  fro"  fdesffy 
proves  that  the  raven  most  have  retnmed  lo  the  arte  at 
intervals.  Tbe  bird  would  doubtlna  have  foaitd  food  in 
tbe  floating  carcasses  of  Ihe  deluge,  but  would  reqidra 
a  more  aolid  reeting-ground  than  they  could  afford.  Sea 
Delude.  The  subject  of  Elijeh'ssustenance  at  Choith 
by  means  of  ravens  has  given  occasion  to  much  faodfal 
speculation.  It  baa  been  attempted  to  show  that  tbe 
'ortbim  ("ravens")  were  the  people  of  Oibo,  a  amall 
town  near  Cherith;  this  theory  has  been  well  answered 
by  Reland  {Palat.  ii,  ei3>  Others  have  fauiid  in  tlw 
ravens  merely  merehanls ;  while  Hichaelia  has  attMnpt- 
ed  lo  show  that  Elijah  merely  plundered  the  raven^ 
'harca  and  otbei  game!     Keil  (ConmKitf.  on  1 


Kings  xrii)  makes 


wiufcju, 


-The 


knows  nothing  of  bird-catching  and  neat'robbing, 
but  acknowledgea  the  Lord  and  Creator  otthe  creatnre^ 

bread  and  fteah."  *  It  has  alao  been  well  replied  that  ao 
animal  unfit  for  food  or  aaerifice  I'.id  not  necesaarily  deflle 
what  it  touched.  "An  ass  was  sa  unclean  as  a  rBTcn; 
yet  no  one  was  polluted  by  riding  on  an  as*,  or  by  eat- 
ing that  which  an  ass  hid  carried."  An  objection  tDore 
to  Ihe  point  wouU  be  that  the  Huh  which  ravena  woold 
bring  would  leave  tbe  prophet  no  opportunity  of  bdi^ 
sstisAed  that  it  was  such  as  he  could  legally  rec^ve; 
either  that  it  was  the  fleah  of  a  clean  beast,  or,  if  aa, 
that  it  bad  not  died  witb  the  blood  cmdnined.  Bat  lo 
this,  too,  the  aniwcr  is  obvious:  if  Jehovah  oould  an 
realTain  and  overmls  the  instinela  of  these  roraciOBS 
Irirda  aa  to  make  Ibem  minister  to  his  aemnt,  he  conld 
also  take  care  Ihit  they  should  select  nothing  bat  what 
waa  flt,  and  he  could  give  Elijah  confidence  that  it  was 
so.  8<nne,liawD*er,underetand'4rabtabetherciDcaiit. 
9e«  Eluaii. 

Tbe  raven  belongs  to  the  order  Intaiorn,  family 
Corridie,  The  raven  is  so  generally  confounded  with 
the  carrion  crow  that  even  in  the  worka  of  nstumliati 
the  figure  of  lbs  latter  has  sometimes  been  substituted 
for  that  of  the  former,  and  tbe  mannen  of  both  have 
been  mixed  up  together.  They  are,  it  is  trne,  very 
similar,  twlon^ng  lo  the  ssme  linnamn  genus,  Comu, 
and  having  Ihe  same  intensely  black  color;  but  the 
raven  is  the  larger,  weighing  about  three  poonda;  has 
propoTlionably  a  smaller  head,  and  a  biQ  fuller  Mid 
stouter  at  the  point.  Its  black  color  la  mure  iridescent 
(hence  the  comparison  la  the  bridegroom's  locks,  Cant^ 
v,  II),  with  gleams  of  purple  paasing  into  green,  while 
that  of  the  crow  is  more  steel-blue;  the  raven  is  also 
gifted  with  greater  sagacity ;  may  be  taught  to  articu- 
late words;  is  naturally  obserrant  and  solitary;  lives 
in  pairs;  has  a  moat  acute  scent;  and  fiica  lo  a  great 
height.  Unlike  the  crow,  which  is  gregarious  in  its 
habits,  the  laveu  will  not  even  suffer  its  young,  from 
Ihe  moment  they  can  shift  for  themselves,  to  remain 
within  ila  haunt ;  and,  therefore,  though  a  bird  fiioi>d 
in  neariy  all  countries,  it  is  nowhere  abundant  (Bo- 
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ebflrt,  Hierat,  it,  796  aq.;  KimcM  on  Pstu  zsr,  7). 
Whether  the  nren  of  Palestine  is  the  oomiiion  ipecies, 
Qf  the  Cormu  monUmus  of  Temminck,  is  not  quite  de- 
tcnnined ;  for  there  is  of  the  rayena,  or  greater  form  of 
crows,  a  smaUar  groop  indading  two  or  three  otherSf  all 
similar  in  manners,  and  unlike  the  canion  crowa  {Cor- 
vut  eortme,  Linn.)t  which  are  gregarious,  and  seeming- 
ly identical  in  both  hemispheres.  Sometimes  a  pair  of 
rarena  will  descend  without  fear  among  a  flight  of 
CTOws»  take  posaemion  of  the  canion  that  may  have  at- 
tracted them,  and  keep  the  ciows  at  a  distance  till  they 
themselTes  are  goiged.  (Comp»  Horace,  Ep,  i,  16, 48 ; 
Aristopb.  ThetmoplL  942).  The  habiu  of  the  whole 
genus  typified  by  the  name  *ore6  render  it  unclean  in 
the  Hebrew  law ;  and  the  malignant^  ominous  expres- 
sion of  the  raven,  together  with  the  color  of  its  plumage, 
powers  of  voice,  and  solitary  habits,  are  the  causes  of 
that  universal  and  often  superstitious  attention  with 
which  mankind  have  ever  regarded  iL 

In  the  mythological  history  of  the  Gentiles,  we  find 
the  appellation  of  Bavens  b^towe<l  upon  an  oracular 
order  of  priesthood.    In  Egypt,  it  seems,  the  temples  of 
Amroon  were  served  by  such — perhaps  those  priests 
that  occur  in  the  catacombs  playing  on  harps,  and 
clothed  in  black.    More  than  one  temple  in  Greece  had 
similar  raven  priests.    It  was  the  usual  symbol  of 
slaughter  among  the  Scandinavians;  and  a  raven  ban- 
ner belonged  to  the  Danes, and  also  to  the  Saxons;  one 
occurs  among  the  ensigns  of  the  Normans  in  the  Bayeux 
tapestry ;  and  it  was  formerly  a  custom  in  the  Benedic- 
tine abbeys  on  the  Continent  to  maintain  in  a  very 
large  cage  a  couple  of  ravens,  where  several  are  record- 
ed to  have  lived  above  fifty  years.    The  Raven  of  the 
Sea,  that  ominous  bird  in  Northern  mythology,  is  prop- 
erlv  the  cormorant— the  tnorvran  of  the  Celtic.    Jew- 
ish  and  Arabian  writers  tell  strange  stories  of  this  bird 
and  its  cruelty  to  its  young ;  hence,  say  some,  the 
Lord^s  express  care  for  the  young  ravens  after  they 
had  been  driven  out  of  the  nests  by  the  parent  birds ; 
but  this  belief  in  the  raven's  want  of  afiectton  to  its 
young  is  entirely  without  foundation.    To  the  fact  of 
the  raven  being  a  common  bird  in  Palestine,  and  to  its 
habit  of  fiying  restlessly  about  in  constant  search  for 
food  to  satisfy  its  voracious  appetite,  may,  perhaps,  be 
traced  the  reason  for  its  being  selected  by  our  Lord  and 
the  inspired  writers  as  the  especial  object  of  God's  pro- 
viding care.    There  is  aometbiog  weird  and  shrewd  in 
the  expression  of  the  raven's  countenance;  a  union  of 
cunning  and  malignity,  which  may  have  contributed 
to  give  it  among  widely  severed  nations,  and  in  re* 
mote  ages,  a  character  for  preternatural  knowledge. 
Ita  black  hue — the  hue  of  night  and  of  mourning — its 
recluse,  solitary  suspicion,  and  its  harsh  croak  have 
no  doubt  increased  its  uncanny  reputation.    Certain 
it  is  that  the  ^  infausta  comix"  has  long  been  feared 
and  hated  as  the  messenger  of  evil  and  the  prc^- 
nosticator  of  death,  while  the  Romans  dedicated   it 
to  Apollo  as  the  god  of  divination.    An  anonymous 
writer  familiar  with  the  habits  of  the  bird  has  ingen- 
iously suggested  an  explanation  of  its  divining  power. 
"  The  smell  of  death  is  so  grateful  to  them  that  they 
utter  a  loud  croak  of  satisfaction  instantly  on  perceiv- 
ing it.     In  passing  over  sheep,  if  a  tainted  smell  is  per- 
ceptible, they  cry  vehemently.     From  this  propensity 
in  the  raven  to  announce  his  satisfaction  in  the  smell 
of  death  has  probably  arisen  the  common  notion  that 
he  is  aware  of  its  approach  among  the  human  race,  and 
foretells  it  by  his  croakings.     I  have  no  doubt  the  idea 
u  founded  in  truth,  although  I  think  the  coming  event 
is  not  communicated  to  the  raven  by  any  immediate 
or  supernatural  impulse,  but  that  in  passing  over  a  hu- 
man habitation  from  which  a  sickly  or  cadaverous 
smell  may  escape,  it  is  perfectly  natural  for  him  to  an- 
nounce his  perception  of  it  by  his  cries"  {Zooiogi»t,  p. 
217).    The  shepherd  has  a  better  reason  lor  calling 
the  raven  a  bird  of  ill  omen.    A  more  vigilant  or  more 
cruel  enemy  to  the  flock  can  hardly  exist,  and  it  fre- 


quently makes  its  ferocious  assaults  on  the  yet  living 
victim.  —  Kitto;  Smith;  Fairbaim.  See  Wood, ^tMs 
Animala,  p.  469  sq. ;  Tristram,  NaU  BisL  of  the  Bible, 
p.l98sq. 

Ravenna,  an  important  city  of  Central  Italy,  forty- 
three  milM  east-southeast  from  Bologna,  and  four  and 
a  half  miles  from  the  Adriatic,  with  a  population  of 
nearly  60,000  people,  was  once  the  capital  of  the  em- 
pire (from  A.D.  401),  and  is  not  only  a  very  ancient 
city,  whose  history  is  of  great  interest  to  Christianity 
on  account  of  its  early  relation  to  the  Church,  but  more 
particularly  on  account  of  the  different  ecclesiastical 
councils  which  have  been  held  there,  and  the  disputes 
which  the  metropolitanate  of  Ravenna  maintained  in 
early  medisval  days  with  the  bishopric  of  Rome,  espe- 
cially in  the  7th  centur}-,  under  Constans  (666),  in  the 
8th  against  pope  Hadrian,  and  in  the  9th,  when  in  861 
the  strife  was  finally  put  at  rest  at  a  synod  in  Rome. 
Aside  from  the  council  of  bishops  in  419,  called  by  Ho- 
norins  to  decide  upon  the  choice  of  popes  between  Boni- 
face and  Eulaliua,  the  following  councils  of  Ravenna 
{Concilia  Ropeimata)  are  noteworthy : 

(L)  Held  July  22,  877,  by  pope  John  VHI,  at  the 
head  of  forty-nine  bishops  (Holstenius  and  Labb^  say 
the  number  of  bishops  was  180).  The  object  of  this 
council  was  to  remedy  the  disorders  of  the  Church. 
Nineteen  chapters  remain  to  us,  relating  to  the  disci- 
pline and  privileges  of  the  Church ;  also  a  letter  con- 
firming the  possession  of  a  monastery  to  the  bishop  of 
Autun* 

Chap.  1.  Enjoius  the  metropolitan  to  send  to  Rome  for 
the  pallinm  within  three  months  sfter  his  consecration, 
and  forbids  him  to  exercise  any  of  the  /Unctions  of  his  of- 
fice until  that  he  doue. 

8.  Enjoins  that  all  bishops  elect  shall  be  consecrated  by 
their  metropolitans  within  three  months  after  election, 
under  pain  of  excommunication. 

8.  Forbids  metropolitans  to  make  use  of  the  pallinm  ex- 
cept on  great  festivals  and  daring  mass. 

6,  0,  7,  and  8.  Excoromnnicate  and  anathemntize  those 
who  rob  the  Chnrch,  injnre  ecclesiastics,  and  commit  va- 
rious other  crimes. 

0.  Declares  those  persons  to  be  themselves  excommuni- 
cated who  Yolmitanly  communicate  with  the  excummu- 
niciUed. 

1%,  Ezcommnnlcates  those  who  absent  themselves  ttom 
their  parish  chnrch  on  three  Sandays  successively. 

19.  Forbids  Jndges  and  royal  commissioners  to  hold 
courts  and  to  lodge  in  churches. 

— Labb^,  Condi,  ix,  299. 

(H.)  Held  in  898  (or  904, 'according  to  Labb^)  by 
John  IX,  in  the  matter  of  Formosus  and  Stephen;  the 
emperor  Lambert  being  present  and  seventy-four  bish- 
ops.   Ten  regulations  were  approved. 

1.  Enacts  the  observation  of  the  canons  of  the  fathers, 
and  all  that  Is  contained  in  the  capitnlnries  of  Charle- 
mngno,  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  Lothalre,  and  Louis  IL 

8.  Confirms  the  privileges  granted  to  the  Church  of 
Rome  by  the  emperors. 

4.  Approres  nil  that  had  been  done  in  the  Council  of 
Rome,  A.D.  898,  in  the  matter  of  Formosus. 

6,  6,  T,  8,  9,  nnd  10.  Relate  to  the  politlcol  circumstan- 
ces of  the  Roman  see. 

— Labbe,  ConciL  ix,  507. 

(IIL)  Held  in  April,  967.  In  this  council  the  em* 
peror,  Otho  I,  yielded  to  the  pope,  John  XIII,  the  city 
and  territory  of  Ravenna.  Ilcroldus,  archbishop  of 
Salzburg,  was  deposed  and  excommunicated;  the  act 
of  deposition  being  subscribed  on  April  25  by  the  em- 
peror and  fifty-seven  bishops,  including  the  pope.  Last^ 
ly,  Magdeburg  was  erected  into  an  archbishopric:  this, 
however,  was  not  completed  until  the  following  year. — 
Labbe,  Condi,  ix,  674, 

(IV.)  Held  May  1,  997,  by  Gerbert,  archbishop  of 
Ravenna,  and  eight  suffragans.  Three  canons  remain, 
of  which 

1.  Condemns  an  Infamous  cnvtom  which  existed  in  the 
cathedral  of  Ravenna  of  selling  the  holy  eucborist  and 
chrism. 
— Labbd,  Condi,  ix,  766. 

(V.)  Held  April  80, 1014,  by  the  new  archbishop,  Ar- 
nold, to  remedy  the  abuses  caused  by  the  long  vacancy 
of  eleven  years,  and  the  intruaion  of  Adalbert,  who  had 
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unlawfully  conferred  holy  orders  and  dedicated  certain 
churches.  It  was  determined  that  those  upon  whom 
orders  had  been  thus  conferred  should  remain  suspended 
until  the  matter  could  be  minutely  considered ;  and  that 
the  consecrations  of  churches  and  oratories  made  by 
Adalbert  were  null  and  void. — Labbe,  ConciL  ix,  833. 

(YI.)  Held  by  Peter,  cardinal  of  St  Anastasia,  in 
1128.  Here  the  patriarchs  of  AquUeia  and  Venice,  or 
Grade,  were  deposed,  hatting  been  convicted  of  favoring 
schismatics. — Pagi ;  Labbe,  ConcU,  x,  936. 

(VII.)  Held  in  1286,  July  8,  by  Bonifacius  the  arch- 
bishop, who  presided,  assisted  by  eight  bishops,  his  suf- 
fragans.   Nine  canons  were  published. 

2.  Exhorts  the  clergy  to  almsgiving,  and  grants  Indal- 
gences  to  those  who  feed  and  clothe  the  poor. 

8.  Relates  to  the  drees  of  the  clergy ;  aud  forbids  them 
to  carry  arms  without  the  bishop's  permiMion. 

5.  Orders  that  the  usual  dally  distributions  shall  be 
made  only  to  those  canons  who  attend  the  holy  offlce. 

— Labbe,  ConcU,  xi,  1288. 

(VIIL)  Held  in  1810  by  Rainaldus  the  archbishop, 
in  the  matter  of  the  Templars.  Present,  eight  bishops 
of  the  province,  three  inquisitors,  two  preaching  friars, 
and  one  Minorite :  seven  Templars  were  brought  before 
them,  who  constantly  affirmed  their  innocence.  On  the 
following  day  it  was  determined  that  they  who  had 
confessed  from  a  fear  of  torture  only  should  be  consid- 
ered innocent;  nevertheless,  there  were  five  who  went 
through  the  canonical  ordeaL — Labbd,  ConciL  xi,  1688. 

(IX.)  Held  in  1811  by  Rainaldus  the  archbishop,  five 
bishops  and  six  proctors  attending.  Thirty-two  canons 
were  published. 

8.  Orders  mass  to  be  said  daily  for  a  month  by  the  other 
bUbops  in  behalf  of  a  bishop  deceased. 

8.  Orders  that  yearly,  on  Joly  20,  a  solemn  service  shall 
be  said  for  the  deceased  bishops;  aud  that  on  that  day 
twelve  poor  persons  shall  be  fed. 

4.  Eujoins  the  same  thing  on  behalf  of  patrons  and  ben- 
ertictors  of  cbiirches. 

0.  Orders  that  the  sacraments  be  administered  fasting. 

10.  Ei^olns  cnrates  to  warn  the  people  every  Snnday, 
after  the  gos])eI  and  offertory,  of  the  festivals  and  fust- 
days  in  the  coming  weelc. 

11.  Orders  that  the  furm  of  baptism  shall  be  pnblicly 
said  in  chnrch  three  times  a  year. 

15.  Orders  that  the  canon  "omnis  ntrlnsqoe  sexus"  shall 
be  pablisbed  at  Advent  and  Lent.  That  medical  men 
shau  not  visit  a  patient  a  second  time  if  he  have  not  called 
in  tbepriest. 

16u  Forbids  to  give  a  benefice  to  any  one  who  cannot 
read  or  chant. 

15.  Orders  annual  synods. 

28.  Orders  that  Jews  shall  wear  a  distlngnisbing  badge. 
2Gu  Reuews  the  canonical  penalties  for  strilcing,  mal^ 

treating,  and  driving  the  clergy  from  their  chnrches. 

_Labb^,  ConcU.  xi,  1569. 

(X.)  Held  in  1314  by  the  same  archbishop,  assisted 
by  six  bishops  and  four  deputies.  Twenty  canons  were 
published. 

8.  Forbids  to  ordain  to  the  priesthood  persons  under 
twenty-five  years  of  age ;  also  to  ordain  a  deacon  under 
twenty,  and  a  sub-deacon  under  sixteen  years. 

6.  Orders  that  the  chnrch  bells  shall  be  rung  when  a 
bishop  passes,  that  the  people  may  come  ont  to  receive 
his  blessing  npon  their  knees ;  also  re|?nlates  the  form  to 
be  observed  by  the  chapter  of  a  cathedral  npon  the  bish- 
op's visit. 

8.  Declares,  under  pain  of  excommnnication,  that  no 
monks,  or  other  persons,  can  claim  exemption  ffora  epis- 
copal visitation  npon  plea  of  prescriptive  right,  or  any 
otnerjnlea. 

10.  Boacts  that  the  clergy  shall  be  soberly  dressed :  that 
they  shall  not  carry  arras,  nor  dre»s  in  colured  clothes; 
that  they  shall  wear  a  close  cassock,  observe  the  tonsure, 
aud  keep  their  hair  cut  short,  etc. 

11.  Forbids  men  to  enter  the  monastic  houses  of  fe- 
males. 

14.  Orders  cnrates  to  teach  their  people  the  form  of  bap- 
tism at  least  once  a  year. 

16.  Orders  fastlns  and  almsgiving  on  the  three  days  be- 
fore the  meeting  or  provincial  conncils. 

29.  Revokes  the  permission  given  to  monks  to  preach 
indnlgences. 

— Labbe,  ConcU,  xi,  1603.  See  also  Milman,  Hi$K  of 
Latin  Chriitiamtjf ;  Ilefele,  Condliengcach,  vol  v,  et  al.; 
Landon,  Manual  of  CouttcU*,  s.  v.  For  the  Council  of 
Ravenna  held  in  1317,  see  Botx>GN.v. 


Ravenaoroft,  John  Stark,  D.D.,  an  Epiaooptl 
minister  in  Anserica,  afterwards  bishop  of  North  Caro- 
lina, was  bom  near  Blandfoid,  Prince  George  County, 
Va.,  in  1772.  He  entered  William  and  Mary  College  in 
1789,  but  with  little  profit,  and,  on  his  return  from  Scot- 
land soon  after,  settled  in  Lunenbuig  County.  In  1810 
his  mind  changed,  and  be  joined  the  **  Republican  Metli- 
odists,"  and  became  a  lay  elder  in  their  Church.  He 
waa  subsequently  ordained  in  the  Protestant  Epiacopal 
Church,  became  assistant  minister  at  Richmond,  mod 
was  elected  bishop  the  same  year.  In  1828  he  retired 
to  Williamsburgh  from  ill-health,  and,  on  his  return  to 
North  Carolina,  died  March  5,  1880.  He  published 
several  Sermona  and  Ckarge»: — also.  The  Doetrmt  of 
the  Church  Vwdicaied,  etc  i-^Revealed  IMiffion  De/emd- 
ed  ttgamU  the  No'CommaU  Principle,  Sixty-one  ^er- 
ntons  and  a  Memoir  (2  vols.  8vo)  were  also  published 
after  his  death.  See  Sprngue,  Annals  of  the  A  tner,  Ptd^ 
pit,  V,  617. 

Ravenscroft,  Stephens,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  of  pious  and  respecta- 
ble parentage  in  Stafibrdsblre,  England,  March  G,  1803, 
was  converted  very  young,  and  licensed  to  preach  in 
his  eighteenth  year  by  the  Wesleyans.  In  1838  he 
emigrated  to  the  United  States.  lie  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  republican  institutions,  and  as  loyal  a  citizen 
as  ever  breathed  the  free  air  of  America.  In  1839  he 
was  admitted  into  the  Indiana  Conference,  and  appoint- 
ed to  Booneville.  His  subsequent  appointments  were 
Mount  Vernon,  New  Lebanon,  Carlisle,  Spencer,  Bloom- 
field,  and  Bowling  Green.  While  on  the  laM-named 
charge  his  health  failed,  and  he  was  located  at  his  own 
request.  He  moved  with  his  family  to  Point  Com- 
merce, and  supplied  Linton  and  New  Albany  circuitSL 
He  afterwards  travelled  as  a  Bible  agent  in  Clark  and 
Floyd  counties  until  his  health  became  so  poor  that  he 
had  to  give  up  the  work  entirely.  He  then  moved  to 
Rockport,  Ind.,  where,  as  a  supply,  he  ended  his  nine 
years*  service  as  a  local  preacher.  In  1859  he  was  re- 
admitted into  conference  and  placed  on  the  superannu- 
ated list,  which  relation  he  sustained  until  his  death. 
In  1869  he  moved  to  Worthington,  Ind.,  and  in  1870  to 
Petersburgh,  Ind.,  where  he  was  appointed  postmaster, 
and  where  he  died,  OcL  20, 1871.  See  Minutet  of  Conf, 
1872,  p.  79. 

Ravensoroft,  Thomaa,  an  eminent  English  mu- 
sical composer,  deaer^^es  a  place  here  for  his  devotion  to 
sacred  subjects.  He  was  born  in  1692,  received  his 
musical  education  in  St.  Paul's  choir,  and  had  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  music  conferred  on  him  when  only 
fifteen  years  of  age.  In  161 1  appeared  his  Melismaia, 
Musical  Phtmsies,  a  collection  of  twenty -three  part- 
songs,  some  of  them  of  great  beauty;  and  three  yean 
later  he  brought  out  another  collection  of  part-songs 
under  the  title  of  Brief  Discourses,  with  an  essay  on  the 
old  musical  modes.  Turning  his  attention  to  psalmody, 
he  published  in  1621  a  collection  of  psalm-tunea  for  four 
voices,  entitled  The  Whole  Booh  of  Psalms,  eoMpoanI 
into  Four  Parts  bif  8undry  Authors  to  suck  Tmnea  om 
have  been  and  are  usually  sung  in  England,  Scotland, 
IVaks,  Germang,  Jtalg,  France,  and  the  Netherlamdt, 
This  was  the  first  publication  of  its  kind,  and  all  similar 
works  of  later  date  have  been  largely  indebted  to  it. 
Among  the  contributors  to  this  collection  were  Tallia, 
Morley,  Dowland,  and  all  the  great  masters  of  the  day ; 
the  name  of  John  Milton,  the  father  of  the  poet,  appears 
as  the  composer  of  York  and  Norwich  tunes;  while  St. 
David's,  Canterbury,  Bangor,  and  many  others  which 
have  since  become  popular,  are  by  Ravenscioft  himself. 
Each  of  the  160  Psalms  has  a  distinct  melody  assigned 
to  it.  Two  collections  of  secular  songs  similar  to  the 
Meiismata,  and  entitled  PammeUa  and  DeuieromeHa, 
have  been  assigned  to  Ravenscrofl;  but  it  is  probaUa 
that  only  a  few  of  these  songs  were  composed  by  him« 
while  he  may  have  revised  and  edited  the  whok.  A 
selection  from  the  Meiismata,  Brief  BiscouneSf  Pt 
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meiia,  and  DeuteromtUa  was  printed  by  the  Roxbuighe 
Club  in  1823.  He  died  about  1640.— Cbambera.  See 
alao  En^  Ch,  JtegiMter,  toL  i;  Awier,  Quar,  Ch,  Rev, 
Jan.  1871,  p.  626. 

Ravesteyn,  Josse  (in  Latin  TiUtamts),  a  Belgian 
theologian,  was  born  about  1506  at  Tielt,  Flanders.  He 
was  educated  at  Louvain,  and  taught  theology  there. 
He  was  sent  by  Charles  Y  to  the  Council  of  Trent 
(1651),  then  to  the  Colloquy  of  Worms  (1657),  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  these  ecclesiastical  councils  by  his 
knowledge  and  moderation.  In  1669  he  replaced  Kuard 
Tapper  in  the  charge  of  the  nuns  who  had  the  care  of 
the  hospital  of  Louvain.  He  had  twice  been  elected 
rector  of  the  university  of  that  city,  and  held  divers 
benefices  of  imperial  munificence.  ^  He  was,**  said  Pa- 
quot,  **a  wise  doctor,  quick  at  oontrorersy,  a  zealous 
defender  of  the  Church,  and  much  opposed  to  the  errors 
of  Baius,  whom  be  regarded  as  his  roost  ardent  adver- 
sary.'* He  died  at  Louvain  Feb.  7, 1571.  His  princi- 
pal writings  are,  Confettumu  editm  a  Afinulria  Antwer- 
piensibus  ConJ'utatio  (Louvain,  1567,  8vo);  the  Confes- 
sion of  the  pastors  had  already  been  refuted  by  William 
of  Linda: — Apologia  CathoUcm  CorftdaikmU,  etc  (ibid. 
1568,  8vo);  directed  against  the  Centuries  de  Afagde- 
bourfff  of  which  Matthew  Flach  Francowitz  was  the 
principal  author: — Apologia  Vea-etorum  ConeUU  7Vi> 
deniim  de  SaerameiUis  (ibid.  156^.70, 2  vols.  12mo).  He 
left  several  works  in  manuscript. — Hoefer,  Now,  Biog. 
Ginircde,  s.  v. 

Ravignan,  Gustavus  Francis  Xavier  Dela- 
croix DK,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  Roman  Catholic 
preachers  of  our  times,  and  also  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  Jesuit  Order,  was  bom  at  Bayonne  Dec.  2, 1795. 
He  studied  in  the  Lycee  Bonaparte  at  Paris,  and  was 
by  his  parents  intended  for  the  legal  profession,  which 
he  also  entered  by  obtaining  his  degree  and  being 
named  auditor  of  the  Cour  Koyale  at  Paris.  In  1821 
he  received  an  appointment  in  the  Tribunal  of  the 
Seine.  The  prospect  thus  opened  for  him,  however, 
lost  its  attraction  after  a  change  of  views  in  religion 
had  made  him  serious  about  the  future,  and  in  1822  he 
formed  the  resolution  of  relinquishing  his  career  at  the 
bar,  and  entering  the  Church.  Having  spent  some 
time  in  the  College  of  St.  Sulpice,  he  soon  passed  into 
the  novitiate  of  the  Jesuits  at  Montrooge,  and  thence 
to  Dole  and  St  Acheul  for  his  theological  studies,  at 
the  termination  of  which  he  was  himself  appointed  a 
professor.  The  religious  fervor  of  his  soul  found  ex- 
pression in  many  of  the  material  forms  which  prevail  so 
generally  among  the  Romanists  of  his  order.  Thus,  for 
example,  he  wore  for  a  long  time,  as  a  mark  of  penance, 
a  leather  girdle  stuck  full  of  needles,  around  his  waist, 
on  the  bare  body.  On  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from 
France  in  1830,  father  Ravignan  withdrew  to  Freiburg, 
in  Switzerland,  where  he  continued  to  teach  in  the 
schools  of  his  own  order;  but  after  some  time,  when  he 
was  supposed  to  have  gained  sufficient  notoriety  by  the 
afilictive  discipline  of  his  body,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  more  congenial  duty  of  preaching,  first  in  several 
of  the  Swiss  towns,  and  afterwards  in  Savoy,  at  Cham- 
beiy,  at  St.  Maurice,  and  other  places.  At  length,  in 
1885,  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit  of  the  cathedral  of 
Amiens.  In  the  following  year  he  was  chosen  to  preach 
the  Lenten  sermons  at  the  church  of  St.  Thomas  d'Aquin 
in  Paris;  and  finally,  in  1837,  was  selected  to  replace 
Lacordaire  (q.  v.)  at  Notre  Dame  in  the  duty  of  con- 
ducting the  special  "conferences"  for  men  which  had 
been  opened  in  that  church.  For  ten  years  father  Ra- 
vignan occupied  this  pulpit  with  a  success  which  has 
rarely  been  equalled,  and  his  CoH/ereneet  are  regarded 
as  models  of  ecclesiastical  eloquenoe.  In  1842  he  un- 
dertook, in  addition,  to  preach  each  evening  during  the 
entire  Lent;  and  it  is  to  the  excessive  fatigue  thus  in- 
duced, as  well  as  to  the  many  trials  imposed,  that  the 
premature  break-down  of  his  strength  is  ascribed.  To 
the  labors  of  the  pulpit  be  added  those  also  of  the  press. 


He  published  an  Apology  of  his  order  in  1844;  and  in 
1854  a  more  extended  work  with  the  same  view,  CU' 
mem  XII f  et  CUmeni  XIV  (2  vols.  8vo),  which  was  in- 
tended as  a  reply  to  the  Ltfe  of  Clement  XIV  by  the 
Oratorian  father  Theiner.  These,  with  some  occasional 
Semumt  and  Conferences,  constitute  the  sum  of  the  pub- 
lications issued  during  his  life.  In  1855  he  was  invited 
by  the  emperor  Napoleon  III  to  preach  the  Lent  at  the 
Tuileries.  He  died  Feb.  26, 1858,  in  the  convent  of  his 
order  at  Paris.  None  of  the  Jesuit  preachers  of  our 
times  have  so  zealously  Ubored  among  the  Protestants 
as  father  Ravignan,  but,  alas!  too  frequently  he  em- 
ployed measures  in  no  way  adding  honor  to  the  already 
overcast  name  of  the  Jesuitical  order.  His  Memoirs 
have  been  published  by  his  brethren,  and  a  collected 
edition  of  his  works  and  remains  has  been  for  some  time 
in  progress.  The  Memoir  has  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, under  the  title  of  The  Life  of  Father  Ratignan,  by 
father  De  Ponlevoy  (Dublin,  1869;  N.  Y.  1869). 

Ravle  is,  in  ecclesiastical  language,  the  name  of  a 
cloak  worn  by  women  mourners.    See  Mourning. 

Rawlett,  John,  an  English  theologian,  was  born 
about  1642,  and  was  a  lecturer  in  divinity  at  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1686.  He  pub- 
lished. Explication  of  the  Creed,  the  Ten  Commandments, 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer  (Lond.  1672,  8vo ;  1769,  8vo)  :— 
Dialogue  betiteen  Tito  Protestants  (1686,  8vo):— CAri»- 
tian  Monitor,  in  Welsh  (Oxon.  1689, 8vo)  '.^Treatise  qf 
Sacramental  Covenanting  (5th  ed.  Lond.  1692,  8vo). 

Rawley,  William,  an  Anglican  divine  of  some 
note,  was  bom  about  1588,  and  was  educated  at  Bene't 
College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  made  fellow  in 
1609.  He  finally  took  holy  orders,  and  in  1612  became 
rector  of  Bowthorpe,  Norfolk ;  in  1616,  vicar  of  Land- 
beach,  Cambridge.  He  was  chaplain  and  amanuensis 
to  lord  Bacon,  and  subsequently  chaplain  to  Charles  I 
and  Charles  II.  He  wrote  prefaces  and  dedications  to 
some  of  Bacon's  works,  and  translated  several  of  them 
into  Latin.  In  1688,  after  Bacon's  death,  he  published 
them  in  folio  form ;  and  in  lGo7  he  published,  under  the 
title  of  Resuscitatio,  several  other  of  Bacon's  tracts,  with 
a  memoir  of  the  author  prefixed.  In  1661  he  repub- 
lished the  Resuscitatio,  with  additions.  He  died  in  1667. 
See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet,  s.  v. 

Rawlln,  Richard,  an  English  Independent  divine, 
was  born  in  1687,  and  flourished  as  pastor  of  an  Inde- 
pendent congregation  in  Fetter  Lane,  London.  He 
died  in  1757.  He  published,  Christ  the  Righteousness  of 
his  People,  seven  Discourses  on  Justification  hg  Faith  in 
Ilim  (1741,  8vo;  1722, 1797,  12mo). 

RawUngs,  Charles,  a  Wesleyan  preacher  of  som^ 
note,  was  bom  May  24, 1813,  at  Cheltenham.  He  was 
destined  for  mercantile  life,  but  finally,  brought  nnder 
the  influence  of  the  Wesleyans,  he  was  converted  and 
taken  into  the  Church.  In  1836  he  entered  the  minis- 
try, and  for  twenty-nine  years  filled  some  of  the  best 
circuits  in  the  connection.  He  last  held  the  appoint- 
ment of  superintendent  of  the  Swansea  (English)  Cir- 
cuit. He  died  July  14,  1865.  See  Cambria  Dailg 
Leader  (of  that  date). 

Rawlinson,  Qeorge,  an  English  divine,  noted 
also  as  a  scientist,  was  bora  in  1828,  and  was  educated  at 
King's  College  and  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  In 
1854  he  was  made  curate  of  St.  Mary's,  Vincent  Square, 
London.  In  1856  he  was  appointed  professor  of  applied 
sciences  at  Elphinstone  College,  Bombay,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death  in  September  following.  He 
published  in  1857,  at  Bombay,  a  work  on  dynamics. 
His  Elementary  Statics,  edited  by  Edw.  Sturgis,  was 
pnblished  at  Cambridge  and  London  (1861, 8vo).  See 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Rawlinson,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  noted 
also  as  an  educator,  fioniished  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th 
century.  He  was  at  one  time  principal  of  St.  Edmund's 
Hall.     He  published,  Three  Sermons  (Lond.  1609-11 ; 
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OxoD.  1612,  Ato^i— Sermon  tm  1  Sam.  Xj  24  (ibid. 
1616, 4U>)  iSermoM  on  Luke  xxu,  48  (Lond.  1616, 4to) : 
—Four  Lent  Sermons  (1625, 4to).  See  AUibone,  Diet. 
ofBriL  and  Amer.  A  ttthors,  s.  ▼. 

Ra^BTBOn,  Grindal,  an  early  American  preacher, 
was  bom  in  1658,  and  was  educated  at  Harvard  College, 
where  ho  graduated  in  1678.  He  entered  the  ministry, 
and  was  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  congregation  at  Men- 
don,  Mass.,  from  1680  until  his  death,  in  1715.  He  pub- 
lished Eiectwn  Sermons  (BosL  1709, 16mo).  See  Ma- 
ther, Deaths  of  Good  Men. 

Rawaon,  Joseph,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  flour- 
ished near  the  opening  of  last  century  as  canon  of  Lich- 
field. He  published  nine  single  Sermons  (170^16),  and 
a  Narrative  of  his  case  (Lond.  1737,  8vo).  See  Watt, 
Bib.  Brit.  s.  v. 

Ray,  Benjamin,  an  English  clerg3rman,  flourished 
in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century.  He  was  perpetual 
curate  of  Surfleet  and  curate  of  Cowbitt,  and  died  in 
1760.  He  contributed  to  the  Trans,  of  the  SpaUUng 
Sociei^f  to  tho  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1744  (on  an  an- 
cient coin,  etc.),  and  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
1751  (on  a  water-spout),  and  left  some  works  in  manu- 
script.   See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brii,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors, 

8.  V. 

Ray,  John,  a  celebrated  English  naturalist,  of  hum- 
ble origin,  but  indomitable  perseverance,  was  the  author 
of  two  works  showing  the  relation  of  science  to  religion 
(The  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Works  of  Creation  [Lond. 
1691,  and  often  since] ;  and  Three  Phgsico-Theological 
Diseou rses  [ibid.  1698,  and  later] ).  He  was  bom  hi  1628 
at  Black  Notley,  in  Essex ;  was  educated  at  Draintree 
School,  and  at  Catharine  Hall  and  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  lost  his  fellowship  in  the  latter  college  by  refus- 
ing to  comply  with  the  Act  of  Uniformity ;  travelled  on 
the  Continent  for  three  years  with  Mr.  'Wllloughby  and 
other  friends;  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  died  in  1705.  His  works  are  numerous  and  valua- 
ble, chiefly  on  scientific  and  literary  subjects.  See  Al- 
libone, Did.  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v. 

Ray,  Thomas,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bora  in  Pennsylvania,  OcL  18, 1794, 
became  a  Christian  in  early  life,  and,  after  preaching 
for  several  years,  in  1833  joined  the  Indiana  Conference, 
within  whose  limits  he  travelled  until  his  death,  Jan.  81, 
1871,  at  Inwood,  Ind.— Minutes  ofAnn.Conf.  1871,  p.  184. 

Raybold,  George  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct 
18, 1802.  He  was  converted  in  April,  1822,  and  began 
to  preach  in  1825.  In  April,  1829,  he  withdrew  from 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  joined  the  Meth- 
odist Protestant  Church,  but  reunited  with  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  in  September,  1831.  In  1838 
he  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Philadelphia  Confer- 
ence, ordained  deacon  in  1835,  and  elder  in  1837.  When 
the  New  Jersey  Conference  was  formed,  he  was  set  oif 
with  it,  and  continued  to  fill  the  several  appointments 
to  which  he  was  assigned  until  1847,  when  he  was 
granted  a  supernumerary  relation.  For  over  thirty 
years  he  was  a  great  sufferer  from  disease,  and  yet 
maintained  a  devout,  patient  spirit  until  his  death,  at 
Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  Dec  4,  1876.— 3/tmi/e»  of  Annual 
Conferences  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  1877,  p.  159. 

Rayland,  John,  D.D.,  a  learned  minister  of  the 
Baptist  denomination  in  England,  was  bom  at  War- 
wick Jan.  29, 1753.  In  his  childhood  he  developed  re- 
markable talents  as  a  scholar.  Having  been  thoroughly 
trained  under  the  tuition  of  his  father,  he  became  his 
assistant  in  tho  school  under  his  charge,  and  his  suc- 
cessor when  he  retired  from  his  official  duties.  He  be- 
gan to  preach  in  1771  at  Northampton  and  its  vicinity. 
Id  1781  he  became  colleague  with  his  lather  in  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Northampton  church,  and  sole  pastor  on 
the  removal  of  his  father  to  Enfield.  He  occupied  this 
position  for  ten  years*  and  then  beeame  pastor  of  the 


Broadmead  Chapel  in  Bristol,  and  at  the  atme  time 
president  of  the  Baptist  Institute  in  that  place.  Hen 
he  continued  until  his  death,  May  25, 1825.  Btown  Uni- 
versity  conferred  the  degree  of  D.D.  on  Dr.  Raylaod  in 
1772.  His  Sermons,  etc.,  were  collected  after  his  death, 
and  published  in  two  octavo  volumes.  The  funeral  ser- 
mon of  Dr.  Rayland  by  Robert  Hall  presents  a  most 
charming  portraiture  of  this  excellent  man.     (J.  C  S.) 

Raymond,  St.  (Spanish,  San  Ramon'),  a  Roman 
CathoUc  prelate  who  flourished  in  Spain  in  the  fint 
half  of  the  18th  century,  is  frequently  called  by  bis  sur* 
name  Noimatus,  which  he  owes  to  the  fact  that  he  wm 
taken  out  of  the  body  of  his  mother  after  her  death  by 
the  Cesarean  operation.  He  was  thus  bom  at  Portel,  in 
Catalonia,  in  1204,  and  was  of  a  gentleman^a  fiunily  of 
small  fortune.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  the  moun- 
tain fastneasea  of  his  native  cooatiy ;  but  when  he  had 
attained  to  the  years  of  a  matarer  youth,  he  set  out  for 
the  court,  and  there  attracted  attention.  The  dissipa- 
tion of  his  royal  associates  disgusted  him,  and  he  sought 
the  retirement  of  the  cloister.  He  joined  the  Order  of 
Mercy,  which  aimed  at  the  redemption  of  captives  from 
the  Moors,  and  was  admitted  by  the  ffmnder  himself^ 
St.  Peter  Nolasco  (q«  v.).  While  in  Algiers  he  was 
taken  up  by  the  authorities,  and  punished  with  excruci- 
ating tortures  of  the  body ;  but  he  bore  all  meekly,  and 
even  continued  his  work  aft^r  his  release.  The  story 
goes  that  the  governor,  when  informed  of  the  incnrabil- 
ity  of  Raymond's  zeal  of  propagandism,  had  him  aeixcd 
anew,  and  his  lips  were  bored  through  with  a  red-hot 
iron  and  fastened  with  a  padlock.  He  was  released 
after  eight  months'  imprisonment,  and  taken  back  Co 
Spain  by  friends  of  his,  and  under  direction  of  the  pope 
of  Rome,  who  shortly  after  made  him  a  cardinal.  He 
was  also  made  the  general  of  his  order,  and  as  sach  was 
invited  to  visit  Rome.  On  bis  way  thither  he  fell  sick 
at  Cardona,  only  six  miles  from  Barcelona,  and  died 
Aug.  81, 1240.  Both  pope  Gregory  IX  and  king  James 
of  Aragon  assisted  at  his  funeral  Pope  Alexander  YH 
inserted  Raymond's  name  in  tho  Martyrolog^  in  1657. 
See  Butler,  Lives  of  the  Saints,\\i\,  567  sq. 

Raymond  of  Magnrionme,  a  French  mediwal 
prelate,  flourished  near  the  opening  of  the  12th  century. 
It  is  supposed  that  he  was  of  the  family  of  the  nobles  of 
Montpellier.  He  was  bishop  from  1129,  but  not  with- 
out opposition.  Bemard,  count  of  Substantion,  finding 
the  choice  of  Raymond  contrary  to  his  views,  for  re- 
venge, tried  to  destroy  the  church  of  Magnelonne;  but 
the  constancy  of  Raymond  triumphed  over  this  opposi- 
tion, and  forced  the  same  Bemaid  to  make  public  con- 
fession of  his  fault.  The  name  of  this  bishop  is  dted  in 
many  of  the  acts  mentioned  or  published  by  the  Gailia 
Christiana  and  LUistoire  de  Languedoc  of  M.  Vaissecte. 
He  died  in  November,  1159.^Hoefer,  Nouc.  Biog.  Go- 
nerale,  s.  v. 

Raymond  or  Penafort  (Saint),  a  Spanish  Do- 
minican, was  bom  in  1175  at  the  chAteau  of  Penafort, 
in  Catalonia,  and  belonged  to  one  of  the  noble  families 
of  Spain  allied  to  tho  royal  house  of  Aragon.  He  was 
educated  at  Barcelona,  and  made  such  progress  that  at 
the  age  of  twenty  he  taught  the  liberal  arts  at  that 
place.  He  went  to  perfect  himself  at  the  University 
of  Bologna,  where  he  received  the  title  of  doctor  in  dvil 
and  canonical  law.  Attracted  by  his  reputation,  which 
was  still  rising,  Beranger,  bishop  of  Barcelona,  on  his 
returning  to  bis  church  from  Rome,  went  to  see  him  at 
Bologna,  and  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  retain 
with  him  to  Spain.  He  did  not,  however,  content  him- 
self with  the  mere  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  canon- 
icate  and  his  archdeaconry  in  the  Barcelona  cathedral, 
but  was  very  much  occupied  with  all  manner  of  good 
works.  He  Anally  felt  persuaded  to  take  the  Dominican 
habit,  April  1,  1222.  His  example  was  followed  by 
several  persons  distinguished  for  their  knowledge  and 
birth.  Pope  Gregory  IX  called  him  to  Rome,  and  em* 
ptoyed  him  in  1228  in  the  ooUection  of  the  Dnrdtdt.- 
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he  wished  even  to  raise  him  to  the  metropolitan  see  of 
Tarragooa,  bat  Raymond  preferred  the  solitude  of  Bar- 
celona to  all  the  advantages  which  bis  friends  had  hoped 
for  him.  Nominated  general  of  his  order  in  1238,  he 
gave  up  his  charge  two  years  later,  and  contributed 
much  by  his  zeal  and  counsel  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Order  of  Mercy.  Peter  Nolascus  was  one  of  his 
converts,  and  so  were  many  other  distinguished  charac- 
ters of  that  period.  Indeed,  his  influence  is  said  to  have 
been  so  great  that  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from 
Spain  is  principally  attributed  to  him.  Eaymond  was 
also  made  the  spiritual  director  of  the  king  of  Aragon, 
and  he  persuaded  his  royal  roaster  James  to  favor  the 
establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  bis  kingdom  and  in 
Languedoc,  and  the  popes  permitted  him  to  provide  for 
the  offices  of  this  tribunal.  Pope  Clement  YUI  canon- 
ized him  in  1601.  We  have  of  his  works  a  collection 
of  Decretals,  which  forms  the  fifth  volume  of  the  canon 
law.  This  collection  is  in  five  books,  and  the  author 
has  joined  several  decrees  of  the  councils  to  the  consti- 
tutions of  the  popes : — a  Summa  on  penitence  and  mar- 
riage, which  he  had  printed  many  times: — an  abridg- 
ment of  this  work,  and  divers  other  works  which  have 
not  been  printed,  and  which  do  not  merit  it  Raymond 
de  Penafort  died  at  Barcelona  Jan.  6, 1275.  He  is  com- 
memomted  Jan.  23. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Generale,  s.  v. 
See  Butler,  Lives  of  the  SainU,  i,  200  sq. ;  Mrs.  Jame- 
son, Legendary  and  Mythological  A  rl  (see  Index). 

Raymond  of  SABU2n>E  (or  Sebunde),  a  French 
ecclesiastic,  who  was  a  native  of  Spain,  but  flourished 
in  the  first  half  of  the  15tb  century  at  Toulouse,  is  noted 
as  a  philosopher  and  theologian.  About  1436  he  taught 
medicine  at  Toulouse,  and  perhaps  also  theology.  He 
is  especially  noteworthy  as  the  author  of  Liber  Natures 
$.  Creaturam,  etc.,  which  has  had  several  emendations 
and  translations.  Raymond  sought  in  a  rational,  yet 
in  some  respects  rather  mystical,  manner  to  demonstrate 
the  harmony  between  the  book  of  nature  and  the  Bible. 
He  asserts  that  man  has  received  from  the  Almighty 
two  books,  wherein  he  may  discover  the  important  facts 
which  concern  his  relation  to  his  Creator,  viz.  the  book 
of  Revelation  and  that  of  Nature;  affirming  the  latter 
to  be  the  most  universal  in  its  contents,  and  the  most 
perspicuous.  He  endeavored  by  specious  rather  than 
solid  arguments  to  deduce  the  theology  of  his  age,  even 
in  its  more  peculiar  doctrines,  from  the  contemplation 
of  nature  and  of  man.  "  Setting  out  with  the  consider- 
ation of  the  four  stages  designated  as  mere  being,  life, 
sensation,  and  reason,  Raymond  (who  agrees  with  the 
Nominalists  in  regarding  self-knowledge  as  the  most 
certain  kind  of  knowledge)  proves  by  ontological,  phys- 
ioo-teleological,  and  moral  arguments  (the  latter  based 
on  the  principle  of  retribution)  the  existence  and  trin- 
ity of  God,  and  the  duty  of  grateful  love  to  God,  who 
first  loved  us.  His  work  culminates  in  the  mystical 
conception  of  a  kind  of  love  to  God  by  which  the  lover 
is  enabled  to  grow  into  the  essence  of  the  loved**  (Ueber- 
weg).  This  attempt  of  Raymond  of  Sabundc  to  prove 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  from  the  revelation  of  God 
in  nature  has  no  imitators.  It  certainly  deserved,  from 
its  just  observations  on  many  subjects,  especially  on 
morals,  greater  success  than  it  met  with.  Montaigne 
directed  to  it  the  attention  of  his  contemporaries  by  a 
translation  he  made  of  it.  (See  Montaigne's  observa- 
tions in  his  EssaySf  lib.  ii,  ch.  xii.)  The  best  Latin 
editions  of  the  Liber  Natures  are  those  of  Frankfort, 
1635,  and  Amsterdam,  1761.  See  Matzke,  IHe  nafiirL 
Tkeol.  des  R,  v.  Sab.  (Breslau,  1846) ;  Nitzsch,  Q^ast. 
Xaimundanaf  in  Zeitsch./iir  hist.  Theol.  1859,  No.  8; 
Zockler,  TheoL  Natur.  (Frankf.  1860),  vol  i ;  Hagen- 
bach,  Hist,  of  Doctrines  (see  Index) ;  Ritter,  Chrisil. 
PhUos.  ii,  747-754;  Ueberweg,  Hist,  of  PhUos,  i,  465- 
467.— Herzog,  Real-Eneyidop,  s.  v. 

Raymond,  LuUy.    See  Lullt. 

Raymond,  MartlDf  a  Spanish  Dominican  who 
flourished  in  the  13th  centary,  near  its  middle,  was  in 


1250  presiding  officer  of  the  eight  colleges  which  the 
kings  of  Castile  and  Aragon  had  erected  in  the  Domin- 
ican convente  for  the  study  of  the  Oriental  tongues. 
The  principal  object  of  these  schools  was  to  fit  out  mis- 
sionaries, and  to  aid  the  work  of  missions  in  all  possible 
ways.  Our  Raymond  was  one  of  the  greatest  promoters 
of  that  work  in  his  time,  and  his  name  deserves  to  be 
commemorated  in  the  annals  of  Christian  missions  He 
died  after  1286.  He  is  especially  known  by  his  Pugio 
Fidei  contra  Mauros  et  JudaoSy  ed.  by  De  Voisin  (Paris, 
1651),  and  by  Carpzov  (Leipsic,  1687).  See  Hagenbach, 
Hut.  ofDoctrmu,  i,  383;  ii,  17. 

Raynaud  {RainaUti^  Thjgopbilus,  a  celebrated 
Italian  Jesuit,  was  bom  Nov.  15, 1588,  at  Sospello,  near 
Nice.  He  studied  at  Avignon,  and  became  quite  ac- 
complished as  a  student  of  philosophy.  In  1602  he  en- 
tered the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  was  made  one  of  their 
teachers  at  Lyons.  At  first  he  taught  elementary 
branches,  but  soon  found  advancement,  and  was  finally 
given  a  professorship  of  philosophy  and  theology.  In 
1631  he  was  chosen  confessor  to  prince  Maurice  of  Sa- 
voy, and  repaired  to  Paris.  Here  he  was  made  uncom- 
fortable by  unpleasant  relations  to  Richelieu,  who,  hav- 
ing been  attacked  by  a  Spanish  theologian  for  the 
alliance  of  the  French  government  with  the  German 
Protestants,  had  asked  Raynaud  for  a  reply  and  been 
refused.  Raynaud  was,  at  his  request  to  the  order, 
transferred  to  Chambery,  and  this  bishopric  soon  becom- 
ing vacant,  he  was  solicited  to  fill  it.  But  he  was  far 
from  being  pleased,  and  even  prepared  to  return  to  Lyon& 
He  did  not  again  revisit  Savoy  until  1639,  and  then 
only  to  his  unbappineas.  He  had,  during  his  sojourn 
at  Chambery,  contracted  a  close  friendship  with  father 
Pierre  Monod,  his  companion ;  and  when  he  heard  of 
his  detention  in  the  fortress  of  Montmelian,  he  tried  in 
every  way  to  have  it  brought  to  an  end.  Richelieu 
took  offence  at  this  ardent  affection,  which  was  natural 
between  friends,  and,  not  being  willing  to  permit  rela- 
tions between  Raynaud  and  a  prisoner  of  the  state,  he 
solicited  and  obtained  from  the  court  of  Savoy  the  ar- 
rest of  the  unfortunate  Jesuit.  At  the  end  of  three 
months  he  was  released,  and  sought  refuge  at  Carpen- 
tras,  which  then  belonged  to  the  Papal  States.  But 
the  aversion  of  his  enemies  would  not  leave  him  long 
undisturbed.  By  order  of  the  cardinal-legate  Antonio 
Barberini,  he  was  conducted  to  Avignon,  and  locked  in 
a  chamber  of  the  pontifical  palace.  With  difficulty  re- 
leased, he  left  for  Rome,  with  the  manuscript  of  Hetero^ 
cUta  SpirituaUa,  of  which  the  impression  had  been  sus- 
pended, submitted  it  for  examination  to  father  Ale- 
gambe,  and  obtained  the  authority  to  publish.  In  1645 
he  returned  to  Rome  in  company  with  cardidal  Fede- 
rigo  Sfonea,  and  was  presented  to  the  pope  and  the  Sa- 
cred College  as  one  of  the  most  ardent  champions  of 
the  papal  rights.  He  afterwards  made  two  journeys 
to  the  Eternal  City,  the  first  time  in  1647,  and  there 
occupied  for  some  time  a  theological  chair;  the  second 
time  in  1651,  when  he  assisted  at  the  general  assembly 
of  his  order.  He  afterwards  obtained  permission  to  es- 
tablish himself  at  Lyons,  and  there  passed  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  teaching  and  composing  his  works.  He  died 
Oct.  31, 1668.  Father  Raynaud  had  aU  the  qualities  of 
a  good  friar:  he  was  sober, pious, and  very  charitable; 
but  by  his  pen  he  did  not  spare  his  adversaries,  and 
showed  himself  severe  and  irascible.  He  wrote  a  great 
many  works,  which,  though  extravagant  in  style,  tedi- 
ous, and  trivial,  were  nearly  all  received  with  favor. 
Tiraboschi  was  unable  to  forbear  comparing  them  **  to 
one  of  those  vast  magazines  full  of  merchandise  of  all 
kinds,  good  and  bad,  ancient  and  modem,  useful  and 
useless,  in  which  every  one  could  find,  with  taste  and 
patience,  everything  which  suited  him."  The  writings 
of  p^re  Raynaud  worth  mentioning  here  are,  Theologia 
NaturaHs  (Lyons,  1622, 1637,  Ato)  i—Splendor  Veritatis 
Moralis  (Ibid.  1627, 8\''o ;  under  the  name  of  Stophanus 
Emonecns)  i— Moralis  Disciplina  (ibid.  1629,  fol.)  :~/ii- 
dicuhu.  Sanctorum  Lugdunentium  (ibid.  1629, 12mo)N— 
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CalvnUsmuSf  Vettiarum  Rdigio  (Pari<,  1630, 12mo;  un- 
der the  name  of  Riviere)  :->-/7e  Communione  pro  Mor- 
iuia  (Lyons,  1680, 8vo) ;  he  pretends  that  the  sacraments 
have  no  virtue  except  for  those  ivho  receive  them  un- 
censared  by  the  Church  of  Rome : — De  3fariyrio  per 
Petiem  (ibid.  1680, 8vo);  in  the  index  of  this  book  he 
tried  to  show  that  those  who  exposed  themselves  vol- 
untarily to  the  plague  in  assisting  those  who  had  it  were 
the  real  martyrs  :—iVb9A  Libertatii  Explicaiio  (Paris, 
1682,  4to);  against  father  Gibieuf,  an  Orator:— J/e/a- 
motphosis  Latromt  in  ApoHolum  AposioUque  in  Latro- 
nan  (Lyons,  1634,  2  vols.  8vo);  followed  by  several 
other  treatises: — De  Ortu  InfanHum  contra  Naturam, 
per  Seclionen  Ccetaream  (ibid.  1637,  8vo) ;  a  singular 
and  curious  book  i^Hipparchvs  de  Relvpoto  Negotiatore 
(Francopolis  [Chamb^ryJ,  1642,  8vo);  a  satirical  work, 
translated  into  French  (Chamb^ry,  1645,  8vo)  by  Tri- 
pier,  teacher  of  the  natural  children  of  the  duke  of  Sa- 
voy ;  and  Amsterdam  (1761 ,  12mo) : — Dyptidui  Mariana 
(Grenoble,  1643,  4to):  —  MaUi  Bonorum  Ecdenattico^ 
rum  (Lyons,  1644,  4to)  :—De  Incorruptione  Cadavermn 
(Avignon,  1645,  8vo) ;  a  dissertation  written  upon  the 
dead  body  of  a  woman  which  was  found  in  1642  at  Car- 
pentras  without  any  signs  of  decomposition,  although 
it  had  been  buried  for  a  long  time;  Raynaud  pretended 
that  the  incomiption  of  the  body  was  not  due  to  natural 
causes,  nor  to  the  artifices  of  the  devil,  but<to  God  him- 
self; but,  adds  he,  as  this  last  supposition  is  far  from 
being  demonstrated,  it  will  be  well  to  find  what  God 
himself  has  decreed  on  this  subject: — Ileterodiia  Spiri- 
tualia  (Grenoble,  1646,  8vo;  Lyons,  1654,  4to);  a  col- 
lection of  the  extraordinary  practices  which  superstition 
and  ignorance  have  introduced  into  religion: — Vitce  ac 
Mortis  Humana  Terminalia  (Orange,  1646,  8vo);  he 
had  not  then  reasou  to  doubt,  following  the  author,  that 
God  has  fixed  the  term  of  life  for  the  good  and  the 
wicked;  but  ordinarily  the  length  of  the  life  of  men 
and  their  death  depend  upon  natural  causes : — Trinitas 
Patriarcharum  (Lyons,  1647, 8vo) ;  notices  upon  Sime- 
on Stylites,  Francis  de  Paulo,  and  Ignatius  de  Loyola : 
— Erotemata  de  Malit  ac  Bonia  LUfris^  deque  Jueta  out 
Injusta  eorumdem  Confixione  (ibid.  1650, 4to) ;  this  work, 
fttU  of  research,  is  an  answer  to  an  attack  on  his  De 
Martyrio  per  Pestem:  —  Theologia  Patrum  (Antwerp, 
1652,  fol): — De  Sobria  Alterius  Sexus  Frequentatione 
per  Sacroe  et  Religiotos  Homines  (Lyons,  1658,  8vo) : — 
Scapulare  Marianum  (Paris,  1658, 8vo)  '.—De  Pileo  Ex- 
ieriusque  Capitis  TegnMbus,  tarn  Saeris  quam  Prof  amis 
(Lyons,  1655,  4to):  —  Eunttchi,  Nati,  Fadi,  Mystici,  ex 
Sacra  et  llunuma  LiiercUura  JUustrati ;  Puerorum 
Emasculatores  oh  Musicam  quo  Loco  Ifabendi  (Dijon, 
1655, 4to) ;  under  the  name  of  Jean  Hubert.,  he  treated, 
in  a  very  diffuse  manner,  the  subject  of  eunuchs;  but 
he  had  forgotten  the  most  essential  point,  whether  they 
were  able  to  marry;  this  question  was  very  fully  treated 
in  his  work  Traiti  des  Eunuques  (1707, 4to) :— Hercules 
Commodicmus  (Aix,  1565, 8vo) ;  under  the  name  Hono- 
rat  Leotard ;  it  is  a  virulent  satire  against  Jean  de  Lau- 
noi:  —  Tricu  Fortium  Danid  (Lyons,  1657,  4to};  re- 
marks upon  Robert  d*Arbrissel,  St.  Bernard,  and  Cesar 
of  Bus : — Missi  EvangeUci  ad  Siwas,  Japionam  ei  Oras 
Confines  (Antw.  [Lyons]  1659,  8vo) ;  under  the  name 
of  L^ger  Quintin: — 0  Parcucevasticum  (Lyons,  1661, 
4to) : — Hagiologium  Lugdunense  (ibid.  1662,  8vo) : — De 
Immunitate  Autorum  Cyriacorum  a  Censura  (ibid.  1662, 
8vo).  See  Dupin,  Biblioth.  des  Auteurs  EcclU.;  Nic^- 
jon,  Memoires,  vol  xxvi.  titB  Li/e,  written  by  him- 
self, is  preserved  in  the  Jesuit  Library  at  Lyons.  See 
also  Sotwei,  3cr^  JSoe,  Jesu. — ^Uoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  G4^ 
nirale,  s.  v. 

Ra'zis  CPa^c/c.Vulg.  Razia$\  <*one  of  the  elders 
of  Jerusalem,"  who  killed  himself  under  peculiarly  ter- 
rible circumstances,  that  he  might  not  fall  *Mnto  the 
hands  of  the  wicked"  (3  lUec  xiv,  37-46).  In  dying 
he  is  reported  to  have  expressed  his  faith  in  a  resurrec- 
tion (ver.  46)— a  belief  elsewhere  characteristic  of  the 
MaorahnMin  oonflicU    This  act  of  suicide,  which  was 
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wholly  alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish  law  and  people 
(John  viti,  22;  comp.  Ewald,  AUertk.  p.  198;  Grotins^ 
De  Jure  Bellij  II,  xix,  5),  has  been  the  subject  of  con- 
siderable discussion.  It  was  quoted  by  the  Donatists 
as  the  single  fact  in  Scripture  which  supported  their  fa- 
natical contempt  of  life  (Augustine,  Ep,  104,  6).  Au- 
gustine denies  the  fitness  of  the  model,  and  oondemns 
the  deed  as  that  of  a  man  **  non  eligendsB  mortis  saptens, 
sed  ferends  humilitatis  impatiens"  (Augustine,  ^  c; 
comp.  c.  Gaud,  i,  36-39).  At  a  later  time  the  favor 
with  which  the  writer  of  2  Mace  views  the  conduct  of 
Razis — a  fact  which  Augustine  vainly  denies — was 
urged  rightly  by  Protestant  writers  as  an  argument 
against  the  inspiration  of  the  book*  Indeed  the  whole 
narrative  breathes  the  spirit  of  pagan  horoism,  or  of  the 
later  zealots  (comp.  Josephus,  War,  iii,  7;  iv,  1,  10), 
and  the  deaths  of  Samson  and  Saul  offer  no  satisfactory 
parallel  (comp.  Grimm,  ad  &>c.). — Smith. 

Razor  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  Y.  of  the  following 
words :  1.  n^lTS,  morah'  (Sept.  aiifipoQ,  ^vpov ;  Vulg. 
novacula,  ferrum:  from  H'J^,  *' scrape,"  or  "sweep." 
Gesenius  connects  it  with  the  root  K^}^, "  to  fear"  [  The^ 
saur,  p.  819]).  This  word  occurs  in  Judg.  xiii,  5;  xvi, 
17 ;  1  Sam.  i,  11.  2. 1?Pl,  ta'ar  (Sept  pop^ia ;  Vulg. 
gktdius:  from  H'l!?,  to  lay  hare),  a  more  general  term 
(Numb,  vi,  5;  Psa.  Iii,  2;  Isa.  vii,  20;  Ezek.  v,  1)  for  a 
sharp  hiije  (as  rendered  in  Jer.  xxvi,  23)  or  sword 
("  sheath,"  1  Sam.  xvii,  51,  etc ;  although  many  regard 
this  as  a  different  word  of  the  same  form).  The  barber 
is  designated  by  D^»,  gaUab'  (Sept.  covpfvc;  Tulg. 
ionsor,  2  Sam.  xx,  8).  *'  Besides  other  usages,  the  prac- 
tice of  shaving  the  head  after  the  completion  of  a  vow 
must  have  created  among  the  Jews  a  necessity  for  the 
special  trade  of  a  barber  (Numb,  vi,  9, 18;  viii,  7;  Lev. 
xiv,  8;  Judg.  xiii,  5;  Isa.  vii,  20;  Ezek.  v,  1;  Acts 
xviii,  18).  The  instruments  of  his  work  were  probably, 
as  in  modem  times,  the  razor,  the  basin,  the  mirror,  and 
perhaps,  also,  the  scissors,  such  as  are  described  by  Lo- 
cian  {Adv.  Indoct.  ii,  895,  ed.  Amst;  see  2  Sam.  xiv, 
26).  The  process  of  Oriental  shaving,  and  especially 
of  the  head,  is  minutely  described  by  Chardin  (Foy* 
iv,  144).  It  may  be  remarked  that,  like  the  Levites, 
the  Egvptian  priests  were  accustomed  to  shave  their 
whole  bodies  (Herod,  ii,  36, 37)"  (Smith).  The  Pbaloi- 
ist  compares  the  tongue  of  Do^  to  n  sharp  razor  (Pfta. 
Iii,  2)  starting  aside  from  what  should  be  its  true  oper- 
ation to  a  cruel  purpose  and  effect  In  the  denuncia- 
tion of  the  woes  that  were  to  be  brought  upon  Judah  in 
the  time  of  Ahaz  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Assyr^ 
ians,  we  have  the  remarkable  expression,  "  In  the  same 
day  shall  the  Lord  shave  with  a  razor  that  is  hired, 
namely,  by  them  beyond  the  river,  by  the  king  of  As- 
syria, the  head,  and  the  hair  of  the  feet ;  and  it  shall 
also  consume  the  beard"  (Isa.  vii,  20).  It  seems  likely 
that  there  is  here  an  implication  of  contempt  as  well  as 
suffering,  as  the  oflice  of  a  barber  ambulant  has  seldom 
been  esteemed  of  any  dignity  either  in  the  East  or  West. 
To  shave  with  the  hired  razor  the  head,  the  feet,  and 
the  beard  is  an  expression  highly  parabolical,  to  denote 
the  utter  devastation  of  the  country  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  and  the  plundering  of  the  people  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  by  the  Assyrians,  whom  God.  em- 
ployed as  his  instrument  to  punish  the  rebellious  Jews. 
See  Barber. 

Rea,  Joiix,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  was  bora 
in  the  village  of  Tully,  Ireland,  in  1772,  He  emigrated 
to  the  United  Statea  in  1799,  and,  after  remaining  at 
Philadelphia  a  short  time,  ''I  left  on  foot,"  he  saya^ 
*' travelled  mostlv  alone  through  the  wilderness,  sad, 
gloomy,  and  dispirited,  until,  af^  many  days,  I  arrived 
west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  stopping  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Porter,  a  Presbyterian  minister."  lie  now  la- 
bored and  struggled  amid  many  adverse  circumstances 
to  secure  a  literary  course  of  education,  teaching  school 
and  studying  Uteniately,  until  he  graduated  with  honor 
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At  JefTenon  College,  when  it  was  only  a  sinaU  school 
kept  in  a  log-cabin  near  Canonsbuig,  Pa.  He  studied 
theology  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  John  M'Millan,  was 
licensed  by  the  Ohio  Presbytery  in  June,  1808,  and,  af- 
ter itinerating  awhile  in  the  wilderness  oif  Eastern  Ohio 
among  some  Indian  camps,  he  was  appointed  to  supply 
the  newly  organized  churches  of  Beechsprings  and 
Crabapple,  over  which  he  was  ordained  and  insulled 
pastor  in  1805.  The  country  was  settled  rapidly,  and 
his  charges  grew  as  fast,  so  that  it  soon  became  neces- 
sary to  have  the  relation  between  these  two  churches 
dissolved,  that  he  might  labor  all  his  time  at  the  Beech- 
springs.  "So  untiring  and  devoted  was  this  servant 
of  Christ  that,  besides  constantly  ministering  to  his  own 
large  congregation,  he  found  time  to  be  instrumental 
in  raising  up  some  six  or  seven  separate  societies  that 
went  out  as  colonies  from  the  mother  Church,  and  are 
now  self-sustaining  and  prominent  congregations;"  He 
died,  after  a  ministry  of  fifty-two  years,  Feb.  12, 1865. 
Dr.  Rea  was  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Beechsprings  forty- 
five  years,  and  the  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Eastern  Ohio  is  cloeely  connected  with  his  biography. 
He  was  a  close,  persevering  student,  clear  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  his  subject,  original  in  his  thinking,  and 
independent  in  thought  and  expression.  See  Wilson, 
Prttb.  Ilia.  Almanac,  1867,  p.  198.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Read,  Francis  H.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Harrison  County,  Va., 
Nov.  25, 1812,  was  converted  in  his  youth,  joined  the 
Church  promptly  in  1829,  and  in  1834,  feeling  called  of 
God  to  the  holv  ministr}',  entered  the  travelling  con- 
nection within  the  bounds  of  the  Pittsburgh  Conference, 
Pa.  When  the  West  Virginia  Conference  was  formed, 
he  became  united  with  it,  and  there  labored  until  1855, 
when  he  was  located.  He  removed  to  Illinois,  and 
shortly  after  entered  the  Rock  River  Conference,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  Newark  Circuit.  After  two  years 
he  again  took  a  location,  and  removed  to  Iowa.  In 
1858  he  was  admitted  into  the  Iowa  Conference,  and 
afterwards,  by  the  formation  and  division  of  territory, 
he  fell  first  into  the  Western  Iowa,  and  then  into  the 
Des  Moines  Conference.  His  appointments  in  these 
conferences  were  Hopeville  Circuit,  Osceola,  Chariton, 
Ottawa  Circuit,  Coming,  and  the  Atlantic  District.  In 
this  field  truly  **  he  died  at  his  post."  His  death  oc- 
curred July  18, 1871,  at  Panora,  Guthrie  County,  Iowa. 
See  MinuUM  of  the  A  mutal  Conferences,  1871,  p.  218, 219, 

Read,  Henry  Clay,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Sunford,  Lincoln  County,  Ky.,  Jan.  30,  1826. 
He  graduated  at  Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky.,  in  1849, 
and  at  the  theological  seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in 
1850;  was  licensed  by  Transylvania  Presbytery  June 
27, 1850,  and  began  his  labors  at  Westport,  Lagrange, 
and  Ballardsville,  Ky.  In  1851  he  moved  to  Glasgow, 
Ky.,  and  was  ordained  over  that  Church  April  9, 1852. 
In  1858  he  moved  to  Columbia,  Ky.,  and  engaged  as 
joint  principal  of  the  high-school  in  that  place,  during 
which  period  he  preached  half  of  his  time  to  the  Church 
there,  and  the  churches  of  Edmonton  and  Munfords- 
ville.  In  1859  he  took  full  charge  of  the  Church  and 
school,  but  discontinued  the  school  in  1862.  He  was  a 
commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  which  met  in  Peoria,  111.,  in  1863.  He 
died  OcL  23, 1863.  Mr.  Read  was  a  most  exemplary 
Christian,  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  and  a  good  preacher. 
See  Wilson,  Prttb.  Hist,  A  Imanac,  1864,  p.  191.    (J.  L.  S.) 

Read,  Thomaa  Buchanan,  an  American  artist 
4>f  some  renown,  deserves  a  place  here  for  his  distinction 
in  works  on  sacred  subjects.  He  was  bora  in  Chester 
County.  Pa.,  March  12,  1822,  When  but  seventeen 
yean  old  he  entered  the  studio  of  a  sculptor  in  Cincin- 
nati, intending  to  devote  himself  to  sculptm;«  for  life; 
but  painting  soon  proved  the  more  attractive  to  him, 
and  he  practiced  sculpture  only  as  an  amateur.  In  1841 
he  went  to  New  York,  then  to  Boston,  and  settled  in 
Philadelphia  in  1846.    He  vbited  Europe  fint  in  1850, 


since  which  time  he  has  lived  in  Florence  and  Rome, 
passing  some  interval  in  Cincinnati.  His  pictures  and 
his  poems  have  the  same  characteristics,  as  might  be 
expected.  They  are  full  of  aerial  grace  and  delicacy ; 
an  exquisite  refinement  and  an  ideal  charm  mingle  in  all 
he  did.  And  yet  he  sometimes  wrote  with  the  spirit 
we  find  in  Sheridem's  Ride,  and  painted  with  such  force 
as  is  seen  in  Sheridan  and  hi$  Horte,  Among  his  most 
charming  pictures  is  his  Star  of  Bethlehem,  He  died  in 
Europe,  where  he  had  resided  for  over  five  years,  while 
on  his  way  home.  May  11, 1872. 

Reader,  one  of  the  five  inferior  orden  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  The  office  of  reader  is  of  great  antiquity  in 
the  Church,  dating  as  far  back  as  the  8d  century.  It 
is,  however,  abundantly  evident  that  it  was  not  a  dis- 
tinct order,  the  reader  (in  the  Latin  Church  at  least) 
never  having  been  admitted  to  his  oflUce  by  imposition 
of  hands.  According  to  the  Council  of  Carthage,  the 
Bible  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  appointee,  in  pres- 
ence of  the  people,  with  these  words :  "  Take  this  book, 
and  be  thou  a  reader  of  the  Word  of  God,  which  office 
thou  shalt  faithfully  and  profitably  perform.  Thou 
shalt  have  part  with  those  who  minister  in  the  Word 
of  God."  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  readera  were 
admitted  in  churches  and  chapels  for  which  no  clergy- 
man could  be  procured,  to  the  end  that  divine  ser\'ice 
in  such  places  might  not  be  altogether  neglected.  The 
office,  or  rather  the  name,  is  still  continued  in  the  Church 
of  England.  The  following  is  the  pledge  to  which,  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  readers  were  obliged 
to  subscribe : 

*^Imprimi»t  I  shall  not  preach  or  interpret,  bat  only 
rend  that  which  is  appointed  by  pnbh'c  nnthority.  I  tthatl 
not  minister  the  sacraments  or  other  public  rites  of  the 
Chnrch,  but  Irary  the  dead,  and  purify  women  after  thehr 
childbirth.  I  shall  keep  the  register-book  according  to 
the  inlunctlons.  I  shall  ufe  sobriety  in  oppnrel,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  chnrch  nt  common  prayer.  I  shall  move 
men  to  quiet  and  concord,  and  not  give  ihem  cnnse  of  of- 
fence. I  vliall  briuK  in  to  my  ordinary  testimony  of  mv 
behavior  from  tiio  honest  of  the  parish  where  I  dwell, 
within  one  half  year  next  following.  I  shall  give  place. 
n\x>n  cooTenient  warninsr,  so  thought  by  the  ordinary,  if 
liny  learned  minister  shall  be  placed  there  at  the  suit  of 
the  patron  of  the  parish.'  I  snsli  claim  no  more  of  the 
fmits  sequestered  of  snch  cnre  where  I  sh.nll  serve  bat  ns 
it  shall  be  thonght  meet  to  the  wisdom  of  the  ordinary. 
I  shall  daily,  at  the  least,  read  one  chapter  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  one  other  of  the  Kew,  with  good  advisement, 
to  the  increase  of  my  knowledge.  I  shnll  not  appoint  in 
my  room,  by  reason  of  my  absence  or  sickness,  any  other 
man,  but  shall  leave  it  to  the  suit  of  the  parish  to  the  or- 
dlnory  for  assigning  some  other  able  man.  I  shall  not 
read  ont  in  poorer  parishes,  destitute  of  incumbents,  ex- 
cept in  the  time  of  sickness,  or  for  other  cood  considera- 
tions to  be  allowed  by  the  ordinary.  I  snail  not  openly 
intermeddle  with  any  artificer's  occupations,  as  covetously 
to  seek  a  gain  thereby,  having  In  ecclesiastical  living  the 
sum  of  twenty  nobles,  or  above,  by  the  year." 

In  Scotland  also,  at  the  Reformation,  readen  were  ap- 
pointed to  read  the  Scriptures  and  the  common  prayen 
— that  is,  the  forms  of  the  Church  of  Geneva.  They 
were  not  allowed  to  preach  or  administer  the  sacraments. 
The  readen  were  tempted  now  and  then  to  overstep 
these  limits,  and  were  as  often  forbidden  by  the  General 
Assembl}%  till,  in  1681,  the  office  was  formally  abolished. 
The  First  Book  of  Discipline  says : 

*'To  the  churches  where  no  ministers  can  be  hnd  pres- 
entlie  roust  be  appointed  the  most  apt  men  that  distinct- 
lie  can  read  the  common  praiers  and  the  Scripturef,  to 
exercise  both  themselves  and  the  Church,  till  tney  grow 
to  greater  perfection :  and  in  process  of  time  he  that  is 
but  a  reader  may  attain  to  a  farther  degree,  and,  by  con- 
sent of  the  Chnrch  and  discreet  ministers,  may  be  permit- 
ted to  minister  the  socrameuts;  bnt  not  before  that  he  be 
able  F^omewhat  to  perswade  by  wholesome  doctrine,  be- 
side his  reading,  snd  be  admitted  to  the  ministerie,  as  be- 
fore is  said.  .  .  .  Nothing  have  we  spoken  of  the  stipend 
of  readers,  because.  If  they  can  do  nothing  but  reade,  they 
neither  can  bo  called  nor  Jndjered  trne  ministers,  and  yet 
regard  must  be  had  to  their  labors ;  bat  so  that  they  moy 
be  spnrrcd  forward  to  vertue,  and  not  by  any  stipend  ap- 
pointed for  their  reading  to  be  retained  In  that  estate. 
To  a  reader,  therefore,  that  is  newly  entered,  fourty  merkes, 
or  more  or  lesse,  as  parishioners  and  readers  can  agree.  Is 
sufficient:  provided  that  he  tench  the  children  of  the  par- 
ish, which  ne  must  doe,  besides  the  reading  of  the  com- 
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mon  prayers,  and  bookes  of  the  Old  and  New  Tettament 
If  from  reading  he  begin  to  exhort  and  explain  the  Script- 
ares,  then  ongnt  his  stipend  to  be  angmented,  till  llnaily 
be  come  to  the  honour  of  a  minister.  Bat  if  he  be  foand 
nnable  after  two  veares,  then  mast  be  be  removed  from 
that  office,  and  discharged  of  all  stipend,  that  another 
may  be  proved  as  Ions ;  for  this  alwaies  is  to  be  avoided, 
that  none  who  is  Jndged  nnable  to  come  at  any  time  to 
some  reasonable  knowledge,  whereby  he  may  ediOe  the 
Kirk,  shall  be  perpetually  sasteiued  opon  the  charge  of 
the  Kirk.  Farther,  it  most  be  avoided  that  no  child,  nor 
person  within  age— that  is,  within  twentie-one  yeares  of 
nge»be  admitted  to  the  office  of  a  reader." 

The  name  occurs,  however,  in  Church  records  long  after 
that  period,  for  in  many  places  the  office  was  tacitly 
permitted.  The  precentor  sometimes  bore  it ;  and  ex- 
horters— persons  who  read  the  Scriptures  and  added  a 
few  words  of  remark— were  found  in  various  towns.— 
Eadie,  Eccka.  Cyclop,  s.  ▼.    See  Precemtor. 

Reading,  Oriental  Mode  of  (Qeb.  tCn]?,  to  call 
aloud;  dvayivtiMrKw).  Mr.  Jowett  remarks,  in  bis 
Chritiian  Researches  in  Syria^  etc.,  that  "  when  persons 
are  reading  privately  in  a  book,  they  usually  go  on 
reading  aloud  with  a  kind  of  singing  voice,  moving 
their  heads  and  bodies  in  time,  and  making  a  monoto- 
nous cadence  at  regular  intervals,  thus  giving  empha- 
sis, although  not  such  an  emphasis  as  would  please  an 
English  ear.  Very  often  they  seem  to  read  without 
perceiving  the  sense,  and  to  be  pleased  with  themselves 
merely  because  they  can  go  through  the  mechanical  art 
of  reading  in  any  way."  This  practice  may  enable  us 
to  ^  understand  how  it  was  that  Philip  should  hear  at 
what  passage  in  Isaiah  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  was  read- 
ing before  he  was  invited  to  come  up  and  sit  with  him 
in  the  chariot  (Acts  viii,  80,  31).  The  eunuch,  though 
probably  reading  to  himself,  and  not  particularly  de- 
signing to  be  heard  by  his  attendants,  would  read  loud 
enough  to  be  understood  by  a  person  at  some  distance." 
See  Book. 

Reading,  Gounciu  of  (Concilia  Redtngauta). 
The  first  of  these  was  held  in  July,  1279,  by  archbishop 
Peckham  of  Canterbury,  assisted  by  his  suffragans.  The 
twelve  following  constitutions  were  published : 

1.  Renews  the  twenty-ninth  constitution  of  Othobon 
against  pluralities,  and  directs  bishops  to  caase  a  register 
to  be  kept  of  all  incnmbents  iu  their  dioceses,  with  all 
particulars  relating  to  them  and  their  livings. 

8.  Relates  to  commendaries,  and  declares  snch  as  are 
held  otherwise  than  the  constitutiou  of  Gregory,  mode  in 
the  Couucil  of  Lyons,  127S,  permits,  to  be  vacant. 

8.  Orders  all  priests,  on  the  Sunday  after  every  rural 
chapter,  to  explain  to  the  people  the  sentences  of  excom- 
munication decreed  by  the  Council  of  Oxford  in  1S28 ;  and 
to  publish  four  times  in  each  year  the  constitutions  of 
Othobon  concerning  baptism  at  Saster  and  Fentec(Mt. 
and  that  concerning  coucublnaries  at  the  four  principal 
rural  chapters,  the  laity  being  first  dismissed. 

4L  Orders  that  children  born  within  eight  days  of  Pen- 
tecost and  Easter  Hhnll  be  reserved  to  be  uaptized  at  these 
times ;  but  that  children  bom  at  other  times  shall  be  bap- 
tised at  once,  for  fear  of  sudden  death. 

&  Orders  the  eighth  constitation  of  Othobon  (1868) 
against  concubinary  priests  to  be  read  openly  iu  the  foar 
principal  rural  chapters,  and  declares  that  such  reading 
shall  be  taken  as  a  monition.  If  the  dean  or  his  deputy 
neglect  this,  he  is  directed  to  fast  every  Friday  on  bread 
and  water  until  the  next  chapter. 

6.  Helates  to  the  chrism :  orders  that  what  remains  of 
the  old  chrism  shall  be  burned  when  the  new  is  conse- 
crated :  directs  that  priests  shall  be  bound  to  fetch  the 
chrism  for  their  churches  every  year  from  their  bishops 
before  Baster;  forbids  to  use  any  other  than  the  new 
chrism,  under  the  heaviest  penalties. 

7.  Orders  that  the  consecrated  host  be  kept  in  a  fair 
pyx,  within  a  tabeniacle ;  that  a  fresh  host  be  consecrated 
every  Lord*8  day ;  that  it  be  carried  to  the  sick  by  a  priest 
in  surplice  and  stole,  a  lantern  being  carried  before  and  a 
bell  sounded,  that  the  people  may  "  make  humble  adora- 
tiou  wheresoever  the  Bling  of  Qlory  is  carried  under  the 
cover  of  bread.*' 

&  Declares  the  custom  of  praying  for  the  dead  to  be 
**holy  and  wholesome;**  and  ordains  tliat  upon  the  death 
of  any  bishop  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  his  surviving 
brethren  shall  perform  a  solemn  office  for  the  dead,  both 
singlv  in  their  chapel?,  and  together,  when  called  to  as- 
setnble  In  council  or  otherwise,  after  the  death  of  the  said 
bishop :  orders,  fhrther,  every  priest  to  say  one  mass  for 
the  soul  of  hb  deceased  diocesan,  and  entreats  all  exempt 
religious  priests  and  seculars  to  do  likewise. 


0.  Relates  to  the  preaching  of  indulgences,  and  orders 
caution  in  so  doing, "  lest  the  keys  of  the  Church  be  de- 
spised.'* 

10.  Forbids  to  set  ft«e,  or  admit  to  purgation,  on  slight 
grounds,  clerks  whcs  having  been  put  in  prison  for  their 
crimes,  are  delivered  to  the  C)hurch  as  convicts. 

11.  Bujolns  that  care  be  taken  to  preserve  the  chastity 
of  friars  and  nuns ;  forbids  them  to  sojourn  long  in  the 
houses  of  their  parents  and  friends. 

12.  Forbids  pariBhioner%  to  dispose  of  the  grass,  trees, 
or  roots  growing  in  consecrated  ground:  Teavee  such 
produce  at  the  disposal  of  the  rectors;  forbids  the  latter, 
without  sufficient  cause,  to  spoil  or  grub  up  such  trees  m 
are  an  ornament  to  the  churchy  aids  and  places  there- 
abouts. 

Then  follows  (in  some  copies)  an  injunction  that  the 
clergy  of  each  diocese  should  send  at  least  tux)  depntiea 
to  the  next  congregation,  to  treat  with  the  bishops  for 
the  common  interests  of  the  Church  of  England.  This 
injunction,  however,  is  by  some  persons  said  to  be  not 
genuine.  In  this  same  council  a  deed  protecting  the 
liberties  of  the  scholars  at  Oxford  was  drawn  up,  in 
which  the  archbishop  declared  that,  "moved  by  their 
devout  prayers,  he  received  under  hia  protection  their 
persons  and  property,  and  confirmed  to  them  and  their 
successors  the  liberties  and  immunities  granted  to  them 
by  bishops^  kings,  and  others  of  the  faithful ;"  it  is  also 
provided  that  sentences  of  suspension  and  excommuni- 
cation passed  by  the  chancellor,  or  hia  deputies,  etc, 
upon  men  on  account  of  offences  committed  by  them  in 
the  university  shall  be  put  into  execution  throughout 
the  province  of  Canterbury;  further,  it  is  ordered  that 
the  benefices  of  clerks  found  in  arms  by  day  or  night,  to 
the  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  the  university,  shall  be 
sequestered  for  three  years;  and  if  the  clerks  so  offend- 
ing be  unl)eneficed,  they.shall  be  incapable  of  holding 
any  benefice  for  five  years,  unless  they  shall  make  com- 
petent satisfaction  in  the  interim. 

Thirteen  prelates  attended  this  council,  viz.  the  arch- 
bishop, and  the  bishops  of  Lincoln,  Salisbury,  Winches- 
ter, Exeter,  Chichester,  Worcester,  Bath,  Uandaff,  Here- 
ford, Norwich,  Bangor,  and  Rochester.— Johnson,  EccUt. 
Cantms;  Labbd,  ConciL  xi,  1062;  Wilkins,  ConciL  ii,33. 

ReacUxig-deak,  the  desk  or  pew  from  which  the 
minister  reads  the  morning  and  evening  prayer.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  YI  it  was  the  cus- 
tom of  the  minister  to  perform  divine  service  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  choir,  near  the  communion-table;  to- 
wards which,  whether  standing  or  kneeling,  he  always 
turned  his  face  hi  the  prayers.  This  being  objected  to, 
a  new  rubric  was  introduced  (in  the  fifth  year  of  king 
Edward),  directing  the  miniater  to  turn  so  Uiat  the  peo- 
ple might  best  hear.  In  some  cfaurches,  however,  the 
too  great  distance  of  the  chancel  from  the  body  of  the 
church  hindered  the  minister  from  being  distinctly 
heard  by  the  people;  therefore  the  bishops,  at  the 
licitation  of  the  cleigy,  allowed  them  in  several  pi, 
to  supersede  their  former  practice,  and  to  have  d^ks  or 
reading-pews  in  the  body  of  the  church ;  which  ftispen- 
sation,  l)egon  at  first  by  some  few  ordinaries,  g^rew  by 
degrees  to  be  more  general,  till  at  last  it  came  to  be  a 
universal  practice;  insomuch  that  the  Convocation,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  I,  ordered  that  in 
every  church  there  should  be  a  *' convenient  seat  made 
for  the  minister  to  read  service  in."  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  reading-desk  is  only  once  recognised  in  the 
Prayer-book,  viz.  in  the  rubric  prefixed  to  the  Commt- 
nation;  and  also  that  the  rubric  prefixed  to  the  Com- 
munion office  supposes  the  continuance  of  the  old  prac- 
tice of  reading  the  service  in  the  choir  or  chanceL  See 
Ambo;  Lectern. 

Reading-in,  a  form  required  of  each  inenmbent  on 
taking  possesrion  of  his  cure  in  the  Church  of  England. 
The  minute  of  the  procedure  is  as  follows : 

"IfnnoratMlttm,  That  on  Sunday,  the day  of , 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord ,  the  reverend  A  B,  clerk, 

rector,  or  vicar  of ^  in  the  county  of and  dio- 
cese of ,  did  read  in  this  church  of afbreaaid 

the  articles  of  religion  commonly  called  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  agreed  npcm  in  Convocation  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  IfltfS,  and  did  declare  his  unfeigned  assent  and 
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MBt  thereto ;  also,  that  he  did  paibliclw  end  openlr,  on  the 
day  and  jear  aforesaid,  in  the  time  of  divine  aervlce,  read 
a  aeclaration  In  the  folIowiDe  words,  viz.  *I,  A  B,  declare 
that  I  will  conform  to  the  lltnrgy  of  the  United  Chorch 
of  Soehind  and  Ireland  as  It  is  now  by  law  estaMlahed.* 
Together  with  a  certiflcaie  under  the  right  hand  of  the 

reverend ,  bv  divine  permission  lord  oishop  of , 

of  his  having  made  and  anbscribed  the  same  before  him ; 
and  aleo  that  the  said  A  B  did  read  in  his  parish  chnrch 
aforesaid,  pabliclv  and  solepauly,  the  morniDg  and  even- 
iDg  prayer,  according  to  the  form  prescribed  in  and  by  the 
book  intitnled  the  Book  of  Conimot^  Prayer  and  Adminia- 
tnUton  of  ths  Saeramenta,  and  other  Ritee  amd  CeremonUe 
€f  the  Churchy  aeeordinff  to  the  Uae  t^f  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  together  with  the  Paalter  or  PmUme  qf  Datid,  printed 
a*  they  are  to  he  etmg  or  said  in  Churches;  and  the  Form 
and  Manner  qf  Making,  Ordaining^  and  OmeeertUing  Bieh- 
ope,  Prieete,  and  Deaeene;  and  that  immediately  after 
rendini;  the  evening  service,  the  said  A  B  did  openly  and 
pnbllcl  V,  before  the  congregation  there  assembled,  declare 
nls  nnfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  all  things  therein 
contained  and  prescribed,  in  these  words,  viz.  'I,  A  B,  do 
declare  my  nnfeigned  nsbcnt  and  consent  to  all  and  ev- 
erything contained  and  prescribed  in  and  by  the  book  in- 
tituled the  Book  of  Cvmmon  Prayer  and  Adminietraiion 
of  the  Saeramente,  and  other  Jtitee  and  Cerenumiee  of  the 
Church ;  aeeording  to  the  Use  of  the  Church  of  SngUmd,  to- 
gether toUh  the  PiUter  or  Psalme  of  David,  printed  as  they 
are  to  be  sung  or  said  in  Churches,  and  the  Form  and  Man- 
ner of  Making.  Ordaining,  and  Coneeerattmg  Bishops,  Priests^ 
and  Deacons.*  And  these  things  we  promise  to  testify 
npon  our  corftOTsX  oaths,  if  at  any  time  we  should  be  duly 
called  npon  so  to  do.  In  witness  whereof  we  have  here- 
unto set  our  hands,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written.** 

— ^Eadie,  Ecdes,  Cyclop,  a.  ▼. 

Reading,  John,  an  English  theologian,  was  bom 
in  1588,  in  the  county  of  Buckingham.  He  was  curate 
at  Dover,  and  afterwards  chaplain  of  Charles  I,  but  he 
manifested  so  much  zeal  in  defending  the  cause  of  the 
king  that  in  1642  he  was  cast  into  prison,  where  he  re- 
mained seventeen  months.  Archbishop  Laud  having 
conferred  upon  him,  during  his  detention  at  the  Tower, 
the  parish  of  Chatham  and  a  prebend  at  Canterbury,  the 
king  would  not  allow  him  to  take  possession  of  either  of 
these  benefices;  and  he  even  had  a  new  imprisonment 
to  undergo.  When  in  1660  Charles  II  landed  at  Dover, 
it  was  Heading  who  was  first  congratulated,  upon  his 
return,  on  the  renown  of  the  city.  We  have  several 
religious  works  written  by  Reading,  among  others,  A 
Guide  to  the  Holy  City  (Oxford,  1651,  4to):— ^n  Anti- 
dote to  Anabaptism  (1654,  4 to);  also  several  sermons. 
Beading  died  Oct.  26, 1667,  at  Chatham,  Kent.  Sec 
Allibone,  Did,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthora,  s.  v. 

Reading,  Virilliam,  an  Anglican  divine,  flour- 
ished in  the  early  opening  of  last  century  as  keeper  of 
the  Library  of  Sion  College,  London.  He  prepared  an 
edition  of  the  early  ecclesiastical  historians  (Eusebius, 
etc)  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  notos  (Cantab.  1720,  3 
vols.).  He  also  yrtote,  Sermons  (1714, 8 vo): — Hist,  of 
Jesus  Chiist  (Land.  1716,  12mo;  1851,  32mo;  1852, 
32mo): — Sermons — Mortijicaiion,  Holiness,  etc  (1724, 
8vo):  —  BiUiotheca  CUri  Londinensis  in  CoUegio  Sio' 
nest  Catalogue  Duplici  Forma  concunuUus  (1724,  fol.) : 
— Sermons  Preached  out  of  the  First  Lessons  of  Every 
Sunday  in  the  Year,  with  an  Appendix  of  Six  Sermons 
(4  vols.  8vo-i,  u,  1728 ;  iii,  iv,  1730 ;  1755, 4  vols.  8vo) ; 
very  rare ;  commended  by  D'Oyle  and  Maret  in  their 
Commentary  on  the  BHUe: — Sermons  (1731,  8vo)  : — 
Trade  on  Government  (1789, 8vo). 

Readings,  Various.    See  Various  RsAmn os. 
Reai'a  (1  Chron.  r,  5).    See  Reaiak. 
Reai'ah  (Heb.  Reayah',  ^l^K^,  seen  of  Jehovah), 
the  name  of  three  Hebrews. 

1.  (Sept  *PdSa  V.  r.  'PcYa.)  A  "son"  of  Shobal  son 
of  Judah  (I  Chron.  iv,  2).  B.C.  post  1658.  He  is  ap- 
parently designated  by  the  epithet  Haroeh  (nxin, 

ka^Roeh,  the  $eer;  Sept.  'Apaa,  Vulg.  $iit  vidAat;  ey'i- 
dently  a  mere  corruption  of  Reaiah),    See  Shobal, 

2.  (Sept.  'Pfixo-)  The  son  of  Micah  and  father  of 
Baal,  apparently  phylarehs  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben  not 
long  before  the  inyasion  of  Tiglatli-Pileser  (1  Chroo.  v, 
6,  A.  V. "  ReaU"^.    B.aanter20. 

3.  (Sept.  'PaVa  v.  r.  "Paaia^  etc)    One  of  the  Nethi- 


nuB  whose  posterity  zettumed  from  Babylon  with  Zenib* 
babel  (Ezra  ii,  47 ;  Keh.  rii,  50).    h,C  ante  536. 

Real  Presence,  in  the  encharist,  is  a  doctrine 
forming  an  article  in  the  belief  of  the  Roman,  the  Greek, 
and  other  Eastern  churches,  and  of  some  bodies  or  indi- 
viduals in  other  Chriatian  communions.  Those  who  es- 
pouse the  real  pretence  in  the  eucharist  hold  that,  under 
the  appearance  of  the  encharistic  bread  and  wine,  after 
oonsecratidn  by  the  miuistor,  Christ  himself  is  really  and 
substantially  present,  body  and  blood,  soul  and  divinity. 
The  word  reaUy  is  used  in  opposition  to  "  figuratively;" 
and  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  is  the  au- 
thoritative expositor  of  the  Roman  Catholic  belief,  con- 
joins with  that  word  the  terms  "truly"  and  "substan- 
tially," the  former  beiug  used  in  order  to  exclude  the 
notion  of  a  barely  typical  representation,  such  as  is  rec- 
ognisable in  the  Paschal  Lamb  and  the  other  Messianic 
types  of  the  old  law ;  and  the  latter  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  view  ascribed  to  Calvin,  that  Christ,  as  ap- 
prehended by  the  faith  of  the  believer,  was,  for  such  be- 
liever, rendered  virtually  present  in  the  eucharist,  and 
that  his  body  and  blood  were  received  in  virtue  and  eflS- 
cacy,  although  not  in  corporal  substance  See  Lord's 
Supper. 

In  the  Protestant  churches  of  the  Reformation,  this 
question  became  a  matter  of  serious  conflict  between 
Lutherans  and  Zwinglians.  The  belief  of  the  Roman 
and  Eastern  churches  as  to  the  reality  of  the  presence 
was  shared  by  Luther,  who,  however,  diflered  from  Cath- 
olics as  to  the  mode.  One  school  of  divines  in  the  An- 
glican Church,  whose  doctrine  became  very  prominent 
in  the  time  of  Laud,  and  has  been  revived  in  the  lato 
Tractarian  movement,  also  hold  to  transubstmitiation  in 
such  a  forbidding  form  to  the  Protestants  as  to  stand 
entirely  alone  within  the  fold  of  ProtesUntism.  Yet  it 
must  be  remarked  that  between  Roman  Catholics  and 
all  other  theological  schools,  of  whatever  class,  one  mark- 
ed difference  exists.  According  to  the  former,  the  pres- 
ence of  Christ  in  the  consecrated  eucharist  is  perma- 
nent ;  so  that  he  is  believed  to  be  present  not  alone  for 
the  communicant  who  receives  the  eucharist  during 
the  time  of  his  communion,  but  also  remains  present  in 
the  consecrated  hosts  reserved  after  communion.  On 
the  contrary,  all  the  Lutherans,  and  almost  all  Angli- 
cans, confine  their  belief  of  the  presence  to  the  time  of 
communion,  and  all,  with  hardly  an  exception,  repudiate 
the  worship  of  the  re8er\'ed  elements,  as  it  is  practiced 
by  Catholics;  See  Coxsubstamtiatiom  ;  Lutuerak- 
isx. 

In  the  Protostant  Episcopal  Chureh,  while  the  "real 
presence"  is  undoubtedly  held,  yet  it  is  considered  as 
of  a  spiritual  and  heavenly  character.  The  homily  on 
the  sacrament  expressly  asserts,  "Thus  much  we  must 
be  sure  to  hold,  that  in  the  supper  of  the  Lord  there  is 
no  vain  ceremony,  no  bare  sign,  no  untrue  figure  of  a 
thing  absent ;  but  the  communion  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  the  Lord  in  a  marvellous  incorporation,  which  by  the 
operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  through  faith  wrought 
in  the  souls  of  the  faithful,"  etc  In  the  Office  of  the 
Communion,  the  elements  are  repeatedly  designated  as 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ;  and  after  their  reception 
we  give  thanks  that  God  "  doth  vouchsafe  to  feed  us, 
who  have  duly  received  these  holy  mysteries,  with  the 
spiritual  food  of  the  most  precious  body  and  blood  of 
[his]  Son  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  The  Catechism, 
in  agreement  with  this,  defines  the  "  inward  part'*  of 
this  sacrament  to  be  "  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
which  are  spiritually  taken  and  received  by  the  faithful 
in  the  Lord's  supper."  The  28th  Article  asserts,  re- 
specting the  eucharist,  that  "  to  such  as  rightly,  wor> 
thily,  and  with  faith  receive  the  same,  the  bread  which 
we  break  is  a  partaking  of  the  body  of  Christ ;  and,  like- 
wise, the  cup  of  blessing  is  a  partaking  of  the  blood  of 
Christ."  "  By  maintaining  this  view,"  says  Stoughton, 
"the  Chureh  supports  the  dignity  of  this  holy  sacra- 
ment without  involving  the  dogma  of  transubstantia- 
tion,  which  she  everywhere  repudiates,  asserting  that  it 
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cannot  be  proved  by  Holy  Writ,  but  xt  U  repugiumt 
to  the  plain  words  of  Scripture,  overtbroweth  the  nat- 
ure of  a  sacrament,  and  hath  given  occasion  to  many 
superetitions."  Instead  of  this — ^i.  e.  a  corponl  presence 
by  the  change  of  the  elements  into  the  natural  body 
and  blood  of  Christ — she  goes  on  to  assert  that  "  the 
body  of  Christ  is  given,  taken,  and  eaten  in  the  supper 
only  after  a  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner.  And  the 
mean  whereby  the  body  of  Christ  is  received  and  eaten 
in  the  supper  U  faith"  (Article  XXYIII).  See  Water- 
land,  WorkSf  voL  vi ;  Willet,  Syn,  Pap, ;  WheaUey,  Com- 
mon Prefer;  Hooker, Ch. Polity;  North  Brit, Rev, Jul 

1870,  p.  272.      See  TRANStlBSTANTIATION. 

Realino,  Bernardino,  an  Italian  Jesuit  scholar, 
was  bom  Dec  1,  1530,  at  Carpi.  Son  of  a  gentleman 
in  the  service  of  Luigi  di  Gonzaga,  he  receiveil  an  ex- 
cellent education  at  Modena,  and  graduated  at  Bologna. 
He  studied  jurisprudence,  and  made  himself  known  by 
a  commentary  upon  the  Nuptials  of  Thetit  and  Pdeua 
of  Catullus  (Bologna,  1551, 4to),  when  one  of  his  parents 
began  an  unjust  lawsuit  to  take  away  part  of  his  for- 
tune. The  affair  lasted  a  long  time,  and  was  finally 
left  to  the  verdict  of  an  arbitrator,  who  hastened  to  de- 
cide against  Kealino  without  even  hearing  him.  About 
the  time  of  the  encounter  at  Carpi,  this  arbitrator  ad- 
dressed him  in  very  strong  terms,  and,  in  great  wrath, 
Realino  gave  him  a  sword-cut  in  the  face.  Condemned 
for  tffis  bold  action,  the  young  man  fled  to  Bologna. 
Made  doctor  of  law  in  1556,  he  obtained  in  the  same 
year  the  office  of  magistrate  of  Feli«zano,  a  borough  of 
Milan ;  after  this  he  became  attorney  of  Alessandria ; 
then  the  marquis  of  Pcschiera  gave  him  control  of  the 
vast  domains  which  he  possessed  in  the  kingdom  of 
Kaples.  At  the  age  of  thirty-four  he  grew  weary  of  the 
world,  arranged  his  affairs,  and  entered,  at  Naples,  the 
Society  of  Jesus  (1564).  He  there  distinguished  himself 
by  a  zeal,  a  patience,  and  a  charity  for  the  poor  in  which 
he  was  always  consistenL  Having  received,  in  1574, 
the  order  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  college  at  Lecce,  he 
did  it  just  before  his  death.  An  inquiry  was  started  to 
establish  his  rights  to  canonization,  but  the  court  of 
Rome  refused  the  application.  Realino  composed  quite 
a  number  of  small  books,  mentioned  by  Sotwel;  his 
notes  upon  ancient  authors  have  been  inserted  in  voL  ii 
of  the  Thesaurus  Criticus  of  Gruter.  —  Hoefcr,  Nouv» 
Biog,  Ginerale,  s.  v. 

Realism  is  a  distinct  and  readily  apprehended  doc- 
trine in  the  higher  ranges  of  metaphysics,  character- 
izing the  whole  scheme  of  speculation  with  which  it 
may  be  associated.  A  Realist  is  one  who  maintains 
this  doctrine.  Realism  asserts  that  General  TermSj  or 
Ideas^  as  they  are  called  by  Plato,  such  aa  Man,  Horse^ 
Plants  have  a  substantive,  or  real,  existence  independent 
of  their  actual  and  individual  mauifestation&  This 
dogma  early  encountered  opposition,  which  became  so 
violent  in  the  12th  and  ensuing  centuries  as  to  distract 
philosophy,  and  to  excite  controversies  that  disturbed 
creeds  and  kingdoms,  and  that  still  survive,  though  in 
disguised  forms  and  with  greatly  diminished  virulence. 
The  war  of  words  frequently  proceeded  to  blovrs  and 
slaughter.  Excommunication  often  attended  the  less 
popular  side.  Tracts,  pamphlets,  and  formidable  vol- 
umes were  sustained  or  resisted  with  carnal  and  san- 
guinary weapons.  Communities  were  divided  by  the 
bitter  logomachy  into  hostile  factions.  The  Church 
swarmed  with  discords.  Universities  were  arrayed 
against  each  other,  or  were  torn  by  intestine  dissen- 
sionSk  Cities  were  opposed  to  cities;  states  to  states; 
one  religious  order  to  another;  and  the  conflict  between 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  sovereignty  was  exacerbated 
and  widened  by  the  metaphysical  strife.  Bnicker,  and 
multitudes  less  cognizant  than  he  of  the  influence  of 
metaphysical  conclusions  on  the  condition  and  conduct 
of  governments  and  societies,  have  sopercUioosly  sneered 
At  these  envenomed  and  long-enduring  contentions,-  as 
merely  the  blind  sophistries  of  men  bewildered  by  vain 


abstractions  or  futile  fantasies.  But  a  phikMophical 
problem  whicb  has  remained  unsolved  for  thousands  of 
years,  which  engrossed  and  embattled  the  most  acute 
intellects  for  centuries,  and  which  has  not  yet  ceased  to 
produce  perplexity  and  division;  which  enlisted  the 
zeal  alike  of  the  scholar  and  the  people,  the  priest  and 
the  prince,  can  be  regarded  as  frivolous  only  by  those 
who  fail  to  discern  the  intellectual  forces  and  associa- 
tions by  which  the  progress  of  the  world  is  moidded. 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  indeed,  doubu  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  any  Realist  doctrine,  and  regards  it  **  as  cari- 
ous only  in  a  historical  point  of  view  -^  but  this  opin- 
ion apparently  results  from  inattention  to  the  trans- 
formations which  speculative  tenets  undergo,  and  to  the 
vitality  of  old  doctrines  through  the  instrumentality  of 
new  disguises.  There  is  a  true  metempsychosis  of  met- 
aphysical questions : 

"Nee  manet  nt  foerat,  nee  formas  servat  eosdem, 
8ed  tameii  ipsa  eadem  est:  auimam  sic  semper  candem 
Esse,  sed  in  varias  doceo  mlgrare  flgnras." 

Sir  William  Hamilton*s  scant  notices  of  Realism  and 
Nominalism  are  ingenious,  subtle,  delicate,  but  they 
want  compass,  completeness,  and  depth. 

Twin-bom  with  Realism  was  Nominalism  (q.  v.),  its 
direct  opposite,  which  strenuously  denies  the  reality  of 
Kieneral  TermSj  and  maintains  that  they  are  names  only, 
logical  entities,  convenient  artifices  of  expression  (noois- 
na  mera,  voces  nudig,Jlatus  vocisy  articulated  air,  **cox 
el  praterea  nihil**).  Springing,  as  these  antagonist 
views  do,  from  the  weakness  of  the  human  mind,  which 
is  unable  to  comprehend  the  primordial  origin  of  being, 
and  which  is  inevitably  inclined  to  consider  its  imperfect 
knowledge  complete  and  conclusive,  the  opposition  be- 
gan with  the  beginning  of  systematic  speculation,  ac- 
companied its  development,  and  acquired  predominance 
in  the  ages  characterized  by  dialectical  earnestness  and 
verbal  precision.  The  contradictory  tenets  were  upheld 
by  rival  sects  of  HindCl  philosophers;  they  produced  ft 
wide  severance  of  opinion  in  the  brightest  osra  of  Greek 
philosophy;  they  remained  irreconcilable,  though  st 
times  indistinct,  in  the  schools  of  Alexandria;  they 
burst  out  into  clamorous  fury  in  the  Middle  Ages,  wh^ 
the  loftiest  intellects  were  employed  in  laying  the  foun- 
dations of  systematic  theology  and  of  orthodox  expres- 
sion. 

Between  the  extreme  and  contradictory  schemes  of 
Realism  and  Nominalism  was  interposed,  chiefly  by  the 
keen  perspicacity  of  Abelard,  but  in  accordance  with  the 
probable  views  of  Aristotle,  a  doctrine  of  compromise 
which  has  been  designated  Conceptualism.  The  Cdo- 
ceptualist  theory  holds  that  General  Notions,  or  27ik- 
versalSf  have  a  real  existence  in  individuals,  but  no  real 
or  substantial  being  without  them.  It  recognises  their 
positive  existence  in  the  mind,  which  derives  them  by 
abstraction  and  generalization  from  particulars,  and  em- 
ploys them  as  the  signs  or  names  of  the  classes  of  con- 
crete realities  to  which  they  are  applicable.  The  Realist 
doctrine  is  that,  before  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Phsdo^  or 
any  other  individual  men  existed,  Man,  as  an  abstract 
idea,  had  an  essential  and  immutable  reality,  and  that 
Socrates,  Plato,  and  Phssdo  were  men  solely  in  conse- 
quence of  possessing  this  ideal  manhood— carik  ^i3c&v. 
The  Nominalist,  on  the  other  hand,  alleged  that  human- 
ity existed  only  in  Socrates,  Plato,  Phado,  and  other 
individuals;  that  the  term  was  only  an  intellectual  de- 
vice for  indicating  the  common  properties  character- 
istic of  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Phjedo  by  giving  them  the 
general  name  Man,  and  thus  embracing  them  in  one 
class.  The  Conceptualist  agreed  with  the  Nominalist  in 
refusing  an  absolute  existence  to  the  general  tcnn  Man, 
and  in  assigning  to  it  a  real  existence  only  in  oonjna^ 
tion  with  Socrates,  Plato,  Pbado^  etc,  but  he  endeaiv* 
ored  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Realist  by  admitting 
that  the  conception  Man,  attained  by  abstraction  and 
generalization  from  individuala,  had  an  actual  extstenee, 
and  was  an  intelligible  reality  in  the  mind  apprehend* 
ing  it.    Thus  AbeUurd  was  antagonist  at  once  to  WiU- 
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iam  of  ChAmpeanx  and  to  RoecelliDiii.  Employing  the 
quaint  but  predae  language  of  the  schooUnen,  the  Real- 
lata  held  tmivenalia  eue  €uUe  remf  the  Kominaliata, 
wdvtrtalia  este  paU  rem ;  the  ConoeptualiBta  of  various 
types,  universalia  utt  m  rv.  To  the  last  should  be 
added  et  diam  in  inUUectu,  These  distinctions  may 
appear  shadowy  and  impalpable,  but  metaphysics  dwells 
amid  such  "  airy  shapes,"  and  these  have  had  a  ourked 
influence  and  serious  consequences  in  politics,  law,  mor- 
als, philosophy,  and  religion :  "  inclusas  animas^  supe- 
rumque  ad  lumen  ituFSS." 

Nominalism  has  already  met  with  due  consideration. 
See  NoaUM AL1SM.  The  present  notice  will  consequent- 
ly be  confined  to  Realism,  except  so  far  as  Nominalism 
and  Conceptualism  mav  be  inextricably  entwined  with 
it. 

I.  Origin  ofReaiittn. — It  would  be  misplaced  indus- 
try*, and  inconsistent  with  the  brevity  required  here,  to 
investigate  the  Realist  doctrines  which  were  entertained 
and  developed  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Hindiis.  But 
the  mediaeval  dogma  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  tenor  of  Greek  speculation  that  a  reference  to  its 
remote  source  in  the  schools  of  Athens  cannot  be  avoid- 
ed. The  controversy  between  Realism  and  Nominalism 
did  not  become  predominant  in  speculation  till  the  close 
of  the  11th  centttiy,  but  the  antagonism  was  distinctly 
decUred  from  the  times  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The 
wide  differences  which  separated  the  schemes  of  the 
great  teacher  and  his  greater  pupil  in  their  explana- 
tion of  the  intelligible  universe  (mundiu  inUUigibUit) 
were  plainly  manifest  to  the  successors  of  those  great 
heresiarchs.  The  doctrine  of  Plato  and  the  earnest  op- 
position of  Aristotle  may  be  best  appreciated  by  the 
careful  consideration  of  the  multitudinous  passages  in 
the  text  of  Aristotle  referred  to  in  the  index  of  Ronitz 
(Aristotelis  Opera  [ed.  Acad.  Berolin.],  vol.  iv)  under 
the  head  of  ^  Plato,  2.**  Evidences  not  merely  of  the 
continued  antagonism  of  the  Academic  and  Peripatetic 
schools,  but  also  of  the  recognition  of  the  gravity  and 
the  consequences  of  this  antagonism,  are  abundant  in 
the  subsequent  ages.  It  may  suffice  to  refer  to  Ploti- 
nus  {EmieaiL  III,  ix,  1 ;  Vt  v,  1;  IX,  iii,  10),  to  a  passage 
in  Porphyry,  which  will  soon  require  to  be  cited,  and  to 
Hesychius  Milesus  (¥t,  7,  ii,  68,  Fragm,  Uistor.  Grmc, 
iv,  178),  who  has  stated  clearly  and  precisely  the  Pla- 
tonic thesis  {"Etm  Ik  t&v  tii&v  iv  Icocrroy  dtdtov  re 
Koi  votijia  Kai  9ro^*  rovrocc  dira3cc*  ^^  cai  ffimv 
iv  ry  ^vcti  tAq  iiiag  iaravai  Ko^dinp  wafMitiyfiarUf 
rd  o  dXXa  Tovrmt  iouekvaif  Tovrttw  bfiouitfiara  Ko^t- 
erMTa),  But  the  divergence  of  the  schools  in  regard 
to  UfdveraaUy  or  genera  generaUstimay  and  to  abstract 
notions  generally,  remained  an  indeterminate  dlBpuU- 
tion  in  the  Hellenic  world,  and  was  not  raised  to  su- 
preme importance  till  it  passed,  in  the  medieval  period, 
from  transcendental  ontology  to  dialectics  and  theolo- 
gy. The  germ  of  the  grand  debate  is  found  in  one  of 
the  associates  of  the  Neo-Platonic  schools,  but  it  scarce- 
ly vegetated  till  the  scholastic  period.  Porphyry  had 
said,  in  his  introduction  to  the  Caiegorie*  of  Aristotle 
(SchoL  Aristot,  ap.  AristoL  Opera  [ed.  Acad.  Berolin.], 
iii,  1),  that  he  would  abstain  from  the  more  recondite 
inquiries,  and  aim  only  at  a  concise  presentation  of  the 
simpler  topics.  **For,"  he  proceeds,  ^  I  will  decline  to 
speak  of  the  essential  character  of  genera  and  species, 
or  to  inquire  whether  they  are  substantially  corporeal 
or  incorporeal,  and  whether  they  are  separable  or  exist- 
ent only  in  perception,  since  this  is  a  most  profound  in- 
vestigation, and  requires  other  and  deeper  examination." 
The  Greek  of  Porphyry  was  almost  entirely  unknown 
to  medisBval  speculators,  but  the  Latin  paraphrase  of 
Boethius  was  familiar  to  them,  and  constituted,  as  it 
were,  a  text-book  of  elementary  logic.  Thus  the  ques- 
tion of  the  nature  of  Univergals  was  distinctly  raised, 
and  the  opposite  views  which  were  entertained  on  the 
subject  divided  reasoners  into  hostile  camps,  and  led  to 
those  pasuonate  controversies  which  have  been  already 
sUuded  ta  It  was  only  gradually,  however,  that  the  op- 


position became  dear  and  well  marked,  and  connected  it- 
self dosely  with  the  gravest  interests  that  have  occupied 
the  minds  of  men.  In  the  first  half  of  the  9th  century, 
Rabanus  Maurus,  commenting  on  the  text  of  Porphyry 
just  quoted,  but  using  the  version  of  Boethius,  recognises 
the  conflict  of  opinion  (Cousin,  Inirod,  aux  Qiucree  Inediis 
<fi4  M/iord^  p.  77),  and  is  supposed  to  have  indined  to  the 
Nominalistic  side  (Caraman,  Hist,det  Rev,  de  la  JPhHoso- 
phie,  i,  249).  It  would  probably  be  more  correct  to  con- 
dude  that  he  sought  a  ground  of  conciliation  between 
the  two  extremes.  The  difficult  problem  was,  however, 
brought  forward  into  distinct  contemplation.  If  there 
was  any  tendency  in  Rabanus  Maurus  to  what  was  af- 
terwards known  aa  Nominalism,  the  reaction  showed  it- 
self promptly.  In  the  next  generation,  the  philosophy 
of  Johannes  Scotus  Erigena,  which  was  founded  on  an 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  Neo-Platonic  teachings, 
ran  into  decided  Pantheism,  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
sulu  of  those  teachings,  as  developed  by  Plotinus.  Re- 
garding God  as  the  source  whence  all  things  proceed, 
by  which  all  things  are  sustained,  and  to  which  all 
things  return — ^representing  creation  as  the  sdf-evolu- 
tion  of  the  Creator,  and  destruction  as  the  self-reabsorp- 
tion,  he  rendered  God  all  things  and  all  things  God. 
The  basis  of  his  whole  scheme  was  involved  in  the  Pla- 
tonic theory  of  ideas  [see  Platonic  Philosophy],  and 
in  the  Realist  tenet  universaUa  ante  rem.  Not  merely 
were  the  body  and  spirit  of  Scotus's  philosophy  hete- 
rodox, but  it  contained  several  particular  condnsions 
which  were  deemed  heretical,  and  which  provoked  the 
ecdesiastical  censure  which  they  received.  The  Pan- 
theistic doctrines  of  Scotus  Erigena  naturally  exdted 
opposition  when  the  resulta  to  which  they^ed  became 
apparent  If  God  were  all  things,  then  necessarily  all 
things  would  be  essentially  God— being  the  external 
and  phenomenal  manifestations  of  the  divine  activity, 
and  constituting,  at  the  same  time,  the  divine  essence, 
inasmuch  as  their  whole  support  was  a  real  existence 
in  the  divine  substance.  It  is  the  inevitable  tendency 
of  a  metaphysical  dogma  to  be  unfolded  by  its  acolytes 
into  iut  ultimate  logical  consequences,  wliich  reveal  the 
extravagances  and  the  hazards  of  the  position.  It  is 
the  inevitable  tendency  of  such  revelation  to  arouse  an- 
tagonism, and  to  suggest  security  in  the  opposite  ex- 
treme. By  such  osciuation  between  contradictory  ten- 
ets, the  human  intellect  is  kept  from  stagnation,  and 
research  and  meditation  are  constantly  stimulated.  The 
Pantheism  of  Scotus  Erigena  annihilated  independent 
individual  existence  and  individual  responsibilit}' ;  and 
it  obliterated  the  distinction  between  the  Creator  and 
the  creation.  The  refutation  of  his  errors  was  sought 
in  the  examination  and  denial  of  his  premises,  as  well 
as  in  the  repudiation  of  his  conclusions.  His  views  had 
been  founded  on  the  supposititious  writings  of  Diony- 
sius  the  Areopagite,  which  were  steeped  in  Neo-Pla- 
tonism  (q.  v.).  Their  antidote  was  expected  from  the 
school  of  Aristotle,  whose  logical  opinions  were  gradu- 
ally disseminated  throughout  Westeni  Europe,  through 
Saracenic  and  Jewish  channels)  and  which  had  been 
partially  known  through  Boethius  during  nearly  all 
medieval  times. 

But  the  latter  part  of  the  9th,  the  whole  of  the  10th, 
and  most  of  the  1 1th  century  were  eminently  unfavorable 
to  diligent  study  and  tranquil  speculation.  It  was  the 
period  of  Arab  ravage  and  encroachment  in  the  Eastern 
Empire;  the  period  of  the  ruthless  descents  of  Danes  and 
Northmen  in  the  Western ;  the  period  when  the  reign- 
ing dynasties  of  France  and  England  were  changed; 
when  Italy  was  distracted  by  invasions  and  by  wars 
between  contending  emperors;  and  when  the  fierce 
strife  between  the  secular  and  spiritual  authority  be^ 
came  peculiarly  acrimonious.  As  the  result  of  these 
wide-spread  dbturbances,  discord  and  anarchy,  lawless- 
ness and  rapine,  general  wretohedness  and  insecurity 
prevailed.  Two  centuries  thus  elapsed  before  the  great 
question  of  UfdversaU  distinctly  emerged  out  of  the 
earlier  discordances  of  opinion.    Towards  their  condu- 
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ston,  a  parcly  theological  question  had  arisen,  which 
recalled  eager  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  Univenalt, 
This  was  the  denial  of  transubstantiatton  by  Berenga- 
rius  on  grounds  which  implied  Nominaliam. 

About  the  same  time,  the  doctrine  of  Nominalism 
was  explicitly  asserted  by  Roscellinus,  a  canon  of  Com- 
pifegne.  He  has  been  usually  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  sect,  but  may  have  been  preceded  by  his  master, 
Johannes  Surdus  (John  the  Deaf)*  of  whom  very  little  is 
known.  Roscellinus  held  that  ** genera  and  tpeciei  are 
not  realities,  but  only  words  denoting  abstractions;" 
that,  consequently,  **  there  are  no  such  things  as  nni- 
versals,  but  only  individuals."  Realism  is  thus  directly 
contradicted.  These  speculations  pointed  towards  dan- 
^rous  heresies  in  theology.  Roscellinus,  denying  all 
but  individual  existences,  assailed  the  unity  of  persons 
in  the  Trinity,  and  thus  maintained  Tritheism.  The 
Church  was  at  once  aroused.  Numerous  confutations 
were  propounded,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  was  the 
tractate  of  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dt  Fide 
Trinitatis.  Anselm  holds  the  Realist  doctrine  of  Urn- 
rersalsy  and  is  occasionally  betrayed  into  extravagance. 
His  polemics  is,  however,  theological  rather  than  dia- 
lectical or  metaphysicaL  He  attacks  perilous  errors  in 
religious  belief,  and  assails  speculative  opinions  only  in- 
cidentally. Remusat,  while  considering  him  a  decided 
Realist,  deems  that  his  prominence  in  the  controversy 
between  Realism  and  Nominalism  has  been  exagger- 
ated (Remusat,  St,  Antelme^  pt.  ii,  ch.  iii,  p.  494).  Ef- 
forts were  made  to  reconcile  the  conflict  between  the 
discordant  doctrines,  but  they  only  rendered  the  issue 
and  the  antai^onism  more  pronounced.  William  de 
Champeaux  (be  Campbellis)  held  that  "  the  Univenal 
or  genua  is  something  real;  the  individuals  composing 
the  genus  have  no  diversity  of  essence,  but  only  of  acci- 
denUil  elements."  This  is  the  first  precise  asseveration 
of  Realism  in  medieval  philosophy.  With  William  de 
Champeaux  **  the  essence  of  things  is  ascribed  to  the 
genera,  the  individual  is  reduced  to  a  simple  accident. 
With  Roscellinus,  the  individuals  alone  exist,  and  they 
constitute  the  essence  of  things  With  Champeaux, 
the  essence  of  things  is  in  the  genera  to  which  they  be- 
long, for  so  far  as  they  are  individuals  they  are  only 
accidents"  (Caraman,  Hitt,  dea  Riv,  de  la  PhiL  vol.  ii, 
ch.  ii,  p.  48). 

Thenceforward  the  great  controversy  proceeds  with 
increasing  ardor,  and  furnishes  the  battle-field  for  the 
rival  schools  and  rival  schoolmen  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  further  consideration  of  these  dissensions  belongs, 
however,  more  appropriately  to  the  discussion  of  the 
development  of  scholasticism.    See  Scholasticism. 

II.  Nature  of  Realism,  —  The  general  character  of 
Realism  has  been  exhibited  sufiicientlv  to  render  its  or- 
igin  and  evolution  intelligible.  A  fuller  explanation  is 
needed  to  enable  us  to  understand  the  importance  which 
it  assumed  in  medieval  speculation.  Cicero  has  said 
that  "  there  is  nothing  so  absurd  as  not  to  have  been 
maintained  by  some  of  the  philosophers."  It  is  easier 
to  ridicule  than  to  appreciate  the  reveries  of  philosophy. 
The  aberrations  of  metaphysics  and  the  paradoxes  of 
dialectics  are  only  the  zealous  and  inadequate  expres- 
sion of  far-reaching  truths  imperfectly  apprehended. 
We  certainly  should  not  complain  of  either  the  excesses 
or  the  blindness  of  the  schoolmen,  in  an  age  which  is 
inclined  to  accept  protoplasm  as  a  suflicient  explanation 
of  all  life,  and  evolution  as  a  complete  exposition  of 
creation,  or  a  substitute  for  it.  Yet,  even  in  these  cases, 
much  is  charged  upon  the  hierophants  which  they  do 
not  accept  as  part  of  their  doctrines.  Realism  was  the 
medieval  and  dialectical  reproduction  of  the  Platonic 
ideas.  It  asserted  that  general  terms,  such  as  Man, 
Hone,  Tree,  Floiter,  etc.,  were  not  merely  logical  de- 
vices, creatures  of  abstraction,  ingenuities  of  language, 
but  were  realities,  separable  (x(op((Tra)  from  the  being 
of  individual  men,  horses,  trees,  jl&wers,  etc.  In  Plato 
and  the  Platonic  school  these  ideas  were  supposed  to 
have  a  real,  primordial,  changeless,  and  eternal  exist- 


ence in  the  Divine  Mind,  as  the  archetypes  of  all  things 
that  are  made.  It  demands  no  extraoidtnary  range  of 
intellect  to  point  out  the  presumption  of  attempting  to 
determine  the  contents  of  the  Divine  Mind  and  the 
modes  of  its  procedure  in  ordering  the  crsatioD.  It 
needs  no  great  intellectual  effort  to  dilate  upon  the 
practical  incongruities  of  representing  Socrates  aa  a 
transitory  accident;  having  no  real  existence  except  so 
far  as  he  partakes  of  the  one,  universal,  ideal  Man,  who 
is  immortal,  incorporeal,  immaterial,  and  unchangeable; 
communicated  and  communicable  to' all  men,  past,  pres- 
ent, and  future ;  completely  oontaineil  in  each,  yet  abun- 
dant for  all,  and  independent  of  each  and  of  all.  These 
objections  blink  or  evade  the  subtleties  of  the  problem. 
These  sneers  do  notreach  the  difilculty  with  which  the 
greatest  philosophers  have  struggled,  and  struggled  in 
vain.  No  doubt  our  knowledge  of  generais  and  spedait 
is  attained  (so  far  as  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  a^ 
cerUining  the  process  of  attaining  knowledge)  by  ab- 
straction from  individual  things  observed,  and  by  re* 
combination  of  their  accordant  characteristics.  No 
doubt  the  abstract  terms,  so  arrived  at,  are  the  inaini- 
ments  of  linguistic  and  logical  dassification,  which  we 
employ  unsuspiciously  in  reasoning  and  conversation. 
But  is  this  all  ?  Is  this  a  complete  solution  of  the  taif^ 
ma?  Is  it  not  a  mere  screen  which  conceals  the  real 
enigma  ftom  us?  There  is  a  general,  not  an  individual, 
resemblance  between  all  men— Aoma  rimilUwuu  hcmmri 
-^mhU  nmiliut  hommi  quam  hofno.  They  are  alike  in 
consequence  of  their  participation  in  a  eoamon  baman- 
ity.  Our  knowledge  of  this  humanity  may  be — must 
be — derived  by  generalisation  from  the  common  char- 
acteristics of  all  men.  But,  again,  it  should  be  asked, 
Is  this  all  ?  Does  our  knowledge  precede  or  follow  this 
possession  of  a  common  humanity?  Does  it  do  any- 
thing more  than  recognise  its  presence?  How  does 
the  common  humanity  come  into  existence  ?  How  does 
it  continue  in  existence?  How  is  it  to  be  interpreted? 
Is  there  no  plan  or  order  in  creation?  No  eternal  de- 
sign in  the  purposes  of  the  Creator?  Is  everything 
spasmodical,  momentary  creation,  with  observance  of 
antecedent  forms?  Whence,  then,  such  observaDM, 
and  the  maintenance  of  uniformity,  and  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  preordination  ?  How  does  it  occur  that  the 
earth  proceeds  ever  to  **  bring  forth  the  living  creature 
after  his  kind,  cattle  and  creeping  thing,  and  beast  of 
the  earth  after  his  kind,**  if  the  several  kinds  and  gencia 
and  species  are  mere  abetractions,  pure  figments  of  the 
generalising  faculty?  Did  this  unvarying  observanoe 
of  the  type  arise,  without  any  reality  of  the  type,  by 
the  accidental  collision  of  atoms  in  all  the  infinite  vari- 
ety of  their  hypothetical  contacts,  and  by  survival  of 
the  fittest,  through  self-adaptation  to  their  shifting  sur- 
roundings? No  permanent  forms,  transmitted  from 
generation  to  generation,  from  age  to  age,  could  thas 
be  maintained.  The  unmitigated  repudiation  of  Real- 
ism leads  straight  to  the  acceptance  of  the  creed  of  Lu- 
cretius and  Darwin  and  Herbert  Spencer. 

**  Nnm  certe  neqne  consilio  Primordia  reram 
Ordlul  se  qucqne,  atque  sagnci  mente  locamot; 
Nee  quos  qaieque  darent  motas  peplgere  profecto ; 
Sed  quia  nialtlmodls,  mnltip,  mulats,  per  Omne 
Ex  Infinlto  vexnntnr  percita  plagfs, 
Omne  genus  motns,  et  ooDtus  experinndo^ 
Tandem  deveuient  In  talels  disposltnras, 

Snalibns  hsec  rebus  consistit  snmma  creata ; 
t  mnltoB  etiam  magnos  serrata  per  annas. 
Ut  scmel  in  motos  conjecta  *st  conveuienteia.'* 

The  answer  of  the  Epicurean  herd  will  not  s«>lvc  the 
riddles  proposed.  Realism  offered  a  very  diflerent  so- 
lution, which,  however  inadequate  and  unaatisfaetoiy  it 
may  be  deemed,  did  not  affect  to  treat  the  questions  as 
shallow  or  unimportant.  But  may  there  not  be  aoaae 
genuine  truth,  obscured,  disguised,  mutilated,  lame — 
yet,  nevertheless,  struggling  into  meaning,  in  the  the- 
ory of  Realism?  Is  there  not  a  plan,  a  divine  order, 
throughout  all  creation  ?  Are  there  not  typea-^intelli- 
gible,  potential,  not  actual  types — to  be  accounted  for? 
Has  a  conception  of  the  reason — never  varying,  but  pec^ 
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tUdng  u  long  ■■  Ibe  rcuan  and  the  Dtir|Mti  of  immo 
endure — tiu  neh  ■  concfption  a  kn  r**!  «icUt«aea 
than  ths  eoncnU  uid  matoml,  or  indirldail  formi 
wbieh  oorrespood  to  the  conception,  but  which  uv 
ehangiog  at  all  timea  during  their  exutence,  and  are 
b(]«i)  to  perish  ?  The  exiatence  1>  of  rery  different  char- 
actar,  bat  ia  it  len  txulj  exieunwe?  The  imbi^it; 
and  rtgnenea  of  their  terms  may  not  havti  been  noog- 
nivd  by  tba  medisral  IdMliKa  and  RealiMa.  At*  they 
alway*  dearly  apprehended  by  their  crilica?  Have 
tbe  cenaon  of  RmIUdi  fhlly  appcedaied  the  ineompre- 
heiwhility  and  Tariabilitj  of  this  Realist  doctrine  wilh- 
ODt  leM  of  'M  dl(tfaieti*e  charaeter  and  witbonc  lacri- 
flca  of  its  enentUl  tenet?  DoabtleM  tbe  thaocy  of 
Realism  waa  indistiDet,  not  rigoroosiy  determined,  and 
•CMcely  pdpable.  DoahtlcM  tbe  model  of  Ita  state- 
ment were  obnozioos  to  gran  exceptions,  and  led  to 
miMpprehtnsiona  and  miacoticeptions  on  the  part  even 
of  iU  advocates.  The  labjects  with  which  tbe  theory 
dealt  may  very  well  lie  b^ond  any  determinate  gnup 
of  the  human  faculties.  But  an  earnest  eflbrt  was  made 
to  interpret  the  gmt  mysteriei  of  existence — the  pei^ 
manence  of  type,  with  tbe  rariability  and  fragility  of 
all  embodimeoU  of  the  type.  This  worid  may  be  "all 
a  fleeting  show,  for  man's  illosion  given ;"  hot  ia  there 
nothing  ansBCn  behind  it  which  ia  true,  and  which  fur- 
□ishes  its  analCerable  patterns?  There  is  some  JnatiO- 
ealion,  or  at  least  aooie  elucidaUon,  of  the  theaia  of  the 
Realists  lo  be  deduced  from  the  conclusions  of  compara- 
Ure  anatflmy.  Aiislotle  (aught  that  the  akelelona  of 
the  beast,  the  bird,  and  the  Ash  revealed  a  eomroon  type, 
with  cbaratterisdc  deviations  (Df  Part.  .4ii(iiki/.).  Six 
centarinlater,Lactan^as,or(he  PKodo-UKlan tins,  re- 
produced the  same  tenet  in  a  remarkable  passage :  "  Una 
diapoaitio,  et  onus  habitus,  innnmerabtles  imaginis  pm- 
ferat  varietateB"  (Dt  Opijlc.  Dri,  e.  viV).  In  our  own 
day,  the  distinguished  comparative  uiatomist  Owen  has 
demonstraled  (he  validity  of  the  emjedure  of  A(iB[otIe 
by  his  work  0»  lie  ArtMypal  Shrlttm  nf  Vtritbralt 
A  nsHift ;  and  Dr.  HK^oah  haa  given,  perhaps  without 
lUl  recognition  of  its  import,  a  most  instinctive  appli- 
eationof  the  principle  in  VaTgptcalFmnuoHdSptdat 
Etub  H  Creation.  Is  there  no  tnitb,  no  validity,  do 
reality  in  the  types? 

Is  Realism,  then,  to  be  regarded  as  true?  By  no 
means.  It  only  contains  an  element,  an  oDsegregated 
element,  of  tnitb.  It  is  a  very  important  element,  but 
it  is  dimly  eD(ertained  and  extravagantly  expressed. 
Is  its  oppoole.  Nominalism,  true?  Again  the  answer 
mast  be,  By  no  means.  It  oontemplales  only  one  side 
of  the  (ruth;  runs  intA  equal  extravagance,  and  ex- 
cludes utterly  the  indispensable  particle  of  (m(h  con- 
tained in  the  adverse  doctrine.  Is  the  truth  at(ained 
by  combining  tbe  antagotristic  views?  Not  so.  The 
two  schemes  cannot  be  united,  and  can  scarcely  be  rec- 
onciled, except  by  regarding  them  as  imperfect  exposi- 
tions ft™  opposite  points  of  view.  Moreover,  two  par- 
tial and  fhigmentary  truths  can  never  make  (he  whole 
truth.  Truth  is  a  cunwstent,  harmooioas^  organic 
whole.  It  can  never  be  attained  by  dovetailing  patches 
of  truth,  or  by  forming  a  mosaic. 

Philosophy,  in  its  development,  ia  a  series  of  errone- 
ous and  conflietinx  positions.  One  extreme  provokes 
another  extreme;  but  the  connptiun  of  first  principles, 
and  tbe  range  of  deductions  from  them,  become  en- 
larged and  cleared  with  the  progress  and  succession  of 
errors,  although  the  fall  and  precise  truth  mav  never  be 

The  (ruth  which  seems  to  be  Involved  In  Realism  is 
this:  Uni\'ena1s,  genera,  species,  represent  tbe  perma- 
nent forms  of  the  intdli^ble  creation.  They  attMt  a 
settled  and  regular  order  in  the  sensible  universe.  They 
reveal  a  preordained,  or  predetermined,  plan  in  (he  sav- 
eial  classes  of  exig(ence ;  an  enduring  truth ;  an  abiding 
unirormity  in  the  midst  of  individnal  deviations  and 
transitoiy  manifestations;  a  design  habitually  fulAllcd -. 
types  which  snbsist,  though  actu^itiea  vanish.   A  pan, 
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at  IcMt,  of  tb«  «(n*  of  Roliem— Ibr  neither  ita  whole 
tnith  noe  its  wb<de  etior  can  be  distinctly  grasped  and 
perapieooDaly  espresasd— consisted  in  pnsenting  thsae 
important  eoodnsioila  in  an  exaggerated  form,  so  that 
they  eontiadletad  the  partial  truth  equally  involved  in 
Nomiaaliisn  r  that  individu^  have  a  real  as  well  as  an 
actual  sxistenoe,  and  that  the  generic  and  speciHc  terms 
which  an  habitually  employed,  and  are  indispensable  in 
language,  are  modes  of  classifying  oar  perceptioua  and 
Eoneeptions,  and  are  used  altogether  independently  of 
any  iil(erior  •oggcstioos  which  may  be  implicated  in 

The  Nominaliat  denied  a  metaphysical  truth  because 
it  was  not  embraced  within  the  sphere  of  his  logical  re- 
quirements. Tbe  Realist  assailed  the  logical  fmth  be- 
cause it  failed  to  embrace  an  ontologicsl  explans(ion, 
and  appeared  to  be  at  variance  with  it. 

Bitter  contradictions  and  acrimonious  bostilides  nec- 
essarily resulted  from  (he  antagonism,  in  consequence 
of  the  inevitable  association  of  the  conflicting  doctrines 
with  adverse  parties  and  interests  in  theology,  in  Church 
and  in  Sute. 

III.  Liltraturt. — Tbe  his(OTians  of  philosophy,  who 
embraie  tbe  philosophy  of  tbe  Middle  Ages,  necessarily 
pay  much  attention  to  Realism  and  Nominalism.  Uore 
special  sources  of  informstion  are,  Caraman,  tliiL  da 
Rivolutioni  dt  la  PAUoiophie  en  France;  Baumgaiten 
Cruaiua.  De  Vera  ScholaH.  Rtal.  tt  Kominat.  DiKriniM 
(Jena,  1S21);  Cousin,  FrBgrnea  PkUotapkiquet  (Paris, 
1840);  i± Intniil.aux  aCucni ItiidilnTAbelaTdi  Exner, 
Nomiiialimut  mid  Realitmut  (I^ue,  1843);  Kuhter, 
Rtaliimiii  und  yowamtiitmat  in  ihrem  Kirfiua  au/  dit 
dognal.  SfH.  d/t  MiUelall.  (Golha,  1857);  Haureau, 
I'kilotophie  Satlaitique  (Paris,  1858) ;  Cupcly,  Eipril  d» 
la  PhiloK^hit  Seotatiqite  (ibid.  1868).  lluch  valuable 
suggestion  may  also  be  obtained  from  Remusat,  Abi- 
lard  (ibid.  1846,  2  vols.);  id.  SI.  Aiaelme  (ibid.  1868), 
To  these  may  be  added,  Emerson,  Rtatiim  and  Komi- 
naiiim.     (G.  F.  II.) 

ReMDolnton  is  the  nsme  of  a  Rnauau  aecl,  which 
dates  from  about  the  year  1770.  They  do  not  rebaptiie 
those  who  Join  them  from  tbe  Greek  Church,  bat  they 

(0  them.  They  are  said  to  be  especially  nunwrous  in 
Moscow.    See  Russian  Skcts. 

ReapliiK  O*^,  hittar',  lo  cut  off,-  dcpif  h).  Re^>- 
ing  in  Palestine  was  usually  done  by  the  sickle,  to  which 
reference  is  occssionally  made  in  Scripture.  SccSicklk. 
Du(  there  can  be  li(tle  doubt  (hat  tbe  modem  practice 
of  pulling  up  by  the  roots,  instead  of  cutting  the  com, 
also  prevailed  to  a  cotiuileiable  extent  in  ancient  times. 
The  com  seldom  yields  so  much  straw  as  iu  tbii  coun- 
try, and  pulling  is  resorted  to  in  order  to  obtain  a  larger 
supply  of  fodder.  Maundrell  thus  describes  (he  praedce 
aa  he  noticed  it  in  IB97:  ".Ul  that  occurred  (o  us  new 
in  these  days'  travel  was  a  particular  way  used  by  the 
country  people  in  gatbering  their  com,  it  being  now 
harvesl'time.  They  plucked  it  up  by  hsndrul;!  ft-om 
the  roota,  leaving  (he  most  fruitful  Gelds  as  naked  as  if 
nothing  had  ever  grown  on  (hem.  This  was  their  prac- 
tice in  all  the  places  of  the  KaB(  that  I  have  seen ;  and 
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the  reason  ia  that  they  may  loae  none  of  their  straw, 
which  is  generally  very  short,  and  necessary  for  the 
sustenance  of  their  cattle,  no  hay  being  here  made.  I 
mention  this,"  be  adds,  **  because  it  seems  to  give  light 
to  that  expression  of  the  Psalms  (cxxix,  6),  *  which 
withereth  before  it  be  plucked  up,'  where  there  seems 
to  be  a  manifest  allusion  to  the  custom/'  This  un- 
doubtedly is  the  correct  meaning  of  the  expression;  and 
the  real  allusion  is  lost  sight  of  by  the  rendering  in  the 
A.  v.,  '*  before  it  groweth  up."  It  grows,  but  withers 
before  the  plucking-time  comes — an  emblem  of  the 
premature  decay  and  fruitlessness  of  the  wicked.  See 
Agbiculturk. 

Reason  denotes  that  function  of  our  intelligence 
which  has  reference  to  the  attainment  of  a  particular 
class  of  truths.  We  know  a  great  many  things  by  im- 
mediate or  actual  experience.  Our  senses  tell  us  that 
we  are  thirsty,  that  we  hear  a  sound,  that  we  are  af- 
fected by  light.  These  facts  arc  truths  of  sense  or  of 
immediate  knowledge,  and  do  not  involve  the  reason. 
Reason  comes  into  play  when  we  know  a  thing  not 
immediately,  but  by  some  indirect  process;  as  when, 
from  seeing  a  river  unusually  swollen,  we  believe  that 
there  have  been  heavy  rains  at  its  sources.  Here  the 
mere  sense  tells  us  only  that  the  river  is  high.  It  is 
by  certain  transitions  of  thought,  or  by  the  employ- 
ment of  our  thinking  powers,  that  we  come  to  know  the 
other  circumstance — that  in  a  remote  part  of  the  coun- 
try there  have  been  heavy  rains. 

In  ascertaining  these  truths  of  reason  or  of  inference, 
as  they  are  called,  there  are  various  steps  or  operations, 
described  under  different  names.  Thus  we  have  (1) 
Deduction^  or  SyllogUm;  (2)  Induction}  and  (3)  Gen-' 
eralization  uf  notions,  of  which  A  hstradion  and  Defini- 
tion are  various  phases.  These  are  well  represented  by 
their  several  designations.  The  nature  of  the  function 
or  faculty  denominated  Reason,  or  the  Reasoning  Facul- 
ty, can  be  explained  by  showing  how  it  results  from  the 
fundamental  powers  of  the  intelligence. 

There  is  another  and  peculiar  signification  attached 
to  the  word  reason,  growing  out  of  the  philosophy  of 
Kant  (q.  v.),  which  maintains  a  distinction  between  retp^ 
ton  and  understnndingf  the  latter  being  that  faculty 
called  by  the  Greeks  vov^y  and  by  Hamilton  called  the 
"  Regulative  Faculty." — Chambers^e  Encydop,  9.  v.  See 
Fleming  and  Krauth,  Vocob.  of  Philoiophy,  s.  v. 

REASON,  Use  of,  ix  Religion.  The  sublime, 
incomprehensible  nature  of  some  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trines has  so  completely  subdued  the  understanding  of 
many  pious  men  as  to  make  them  think  it  presumptu- 
ous to  apply  reason  in  any  way  to  the  revelations  of 
God;  and  the  many  instances  in  which  the  simplicity 
of  truth  has  been  corrupted  by  an  alliance  with  philoso- 
phy confirm  them  in  the  belief  that  it  is  safer,  as  well 
as  more  respectable,  to  resign  their  minds  to  devout  im- 
pressions than  to  exercise  their  understandings  in  any 
speculations  upon  sacred  subjects.  Enthusiasts  and  fa- 
natics of  all  different  names  and  sects  agree  in  decrying 
the  use  of  reason,  because  it  is  the  very  essence  of  fanat- 
icism to  substitute,  in  place  of  the  sober  deductions  of 
reason,  the  extravagant  fancies  of  a  disordered  imagina^ 
tion,  and  to  consider  these  fancies  as  the  immediate  illu- 
mination of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Insidious  writers  in  the 
deistical  controversy  have  pretended  to  adopt  those  sen- 
timents of  humility  and  reverence  which  are  insepara- 
ble from  true  Christians,  and  even  that  total  subjection 
of  reason  to  faith  which  characterizes  enthusiasts.  A 
pamphlet  was  published  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  that  made  a  noise  in  its  day,  although  it  b  now 
forgotten,  entitled  Chrigtianity  not  Founded  on  Argu- 
meni^  which,  while  to  a  careless  reader  it  may  seem  to 
magnify  the  Gospel,  does  in  reality  tend  to  undermine 
our  faith  by  separating  it  from  a  rational  assent;  and 
Mr.  Hume,  in  the  spirit  of  this  pamphlet,  concludes  his 
Essay  on  Miracles  with  calling  those  dangerous  friends 
or  disguised  enemies  to  the  Christian  religion  who  have 


ondertaken  to  defend  it  by  the  prindples  of  human 
SOD.  **  Our  mott  holy  religion,"  he  says,  with  ft  diain- 
genutty  very  unbecoming  his  respectaUe  talents,  '*is 
founded  on  faith,  not  on  reason;"  and  **  mere  reason  u 
insufficient  to  ooDvinee  us  of  its  veracity."  The  Chnrdk 
of  Rome,  in  order  to  subject  the  minds  of  her  votaries 
to  her  authority,  has  reprobated  the  nse  of  reason  in 
matters  of  religion.  She  has  revived  an  ancient  posi- 
tion, that  things  may  be  true  in  theology  which  are 
false  in  philosophy;  and  she  has,  in  some  instaaofs, 
made  the  merit  of  faith  to  consist  in  the*  absuiditj  of 
that  which  was  believed. 

The  extravagance  of  these  positions  has  produced, 
since  the  Reformation,  an  opposite  extreme.  While 
those  who  deny  the  truth  of  revelation  consider  reaaoa 
as  in  all  respects  a  sufficient  guide,  the  Sociniana,  who 
admit  that  a  revelation  has  been  made,  employ  reaaon 
as  the  supreme  judge  of  its  doctrines,  and  boldly  atrike 
out  of  their  creed  every  article  that  is  not  altogether 
conformable  to  those  noti<»i8  which  may  be  derived 
from  the  exercise  of  reason.  These  coatroversies  con- 
cerning the  use  of  reason  in  matters  of  religton  are  dis- 
putes, not  about  words,  but  about  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity. But  a  few  plain  observations  are  sufficient  to 
ascertain  where  the  truth  lies  in  this  subject. 

The  first  use  of  reason  in  matters  of  religion  is  to  ex- 
amine the  evidences  of  revelation ;  for,  the  more  entire 
the  submission  which  we  consider  as  due  to  everything 
that  is  revealed,  we  have  the  more  need  to  be  — tiiyfi^ 
that  any  system  which  profeasea  to  be  a  divine  revelation 
does  really  come  from  God.    See  Faith  and  R&ASoa; 

After  the  exercise  of  reason  has  establiahed  in  our 
minds  a  firm  belief  that  Christianity  is  of  divine  ori- 
gin, the  second  use  of  reason  is  to  learn  what  are  the 
truths  revealed.  Aa  these  truths  are  not  in  our  days 
communicated  to  any  by  immediate  inspiration,  the 
knowledge  of  them  is  to  be  acqtured  only  from  books 
transmitted  to  us  with  satisfying  evidence  that  they 
were  written  above  seventeen  hundred  years  ago,  in  a 
remote  country  and  foreign  language,  under  the  direo* 
tion  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  In  order  to  attain  the  osean- 
ing  of  these  books,  we  must  study  the  language  in  which 
they  were  written;  and  we  most  study,  also,  the  man- 
ners of  the  times  and  the  state  of  the  countries  in  which 
the  writers  lived,  because  these  are  circumstances  to 
which  an  original  author  is  often  alluding,  and  by  which 
his  phraseology  is  generally  affected ;  we  must  lay  to- 
gether different  passages  in  which  the  same  word  or 
phrase  occurs,  because  without  this  labor  we  cannot  ob- 
tain its  precise  signification ;  and  we  must  mark  the  dif- 
ference of  style  and  manner  which  characterizes  differ- 
ent writers,  because  a  right  apprehension  of  their  mean- 
ing often  depends  upon  attention  to  tliis  difference.  AU 
this  supposes  the  application  of  grammar,  historr,  geog- 
raphy, chronology,  and  critidsm  in  matters  of  religion — 
that  is,  it  supposes  that  the  reason  of  man  had  been  pre- 
viously exercised  iu  pursuing  these  different  branches 
of  knowledge,  and  that  our  success  in  attaining  the  true 
sense  of  Scripture  depends  upon  the  diligence  with 
which  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  them.  It  is  obvious  that  every  Christian  is 
not  capable  of  making  this  application.  But  this  is  no 
argument  against  the  use  of  reaaon,  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking;  for  they  who  use  trandations  and  commen- 
taries rely  only  upon  the  reason  of  others  instead  of  ex- 
ercising their  own.  The  several  branches  of  knowledge 
have  been  applied  in  every  age  by  some  persons  for  the 
benefit  of  others ;  and  the  progress  in  sacred  criticism 
which  distinguishes  the  present  times  is  nothing  ebe 
than  the  continued  application,  in  elucidating  the  Scripts 
ure,  of  reason  enlightened  by  every  kind  of  subsidiary 
knowledge,  and  very  much  improved  in  this  kind  of 
exercise  by  the  employment  which  the  ancient  daasics 
have  given  it  since  the  revival  of  letters. 

After  the  two  uses  of  reason  that  have  been  illns- 
trated,  a  third  comes  to  be  mentioned,  which  may  be 
considered  as  compounded  of  both.    Reason  is  of  emi- 
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nent  use  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  advenaries  of 
Christianity.  When  men  of  erudition,  of  philosophical 
acutenessy  and  of  accomplished  taste,  direct  their  talents 
against  our  religion,  the  cause  is  very  much  hurt  by  an 
unskilful  defender.  He  cannot  unravel  their  sophistry ; 
he  does  not  see  the  amount  and  the  effect  of  the  con- 
cessions which  he  makes  to  them ;  he  is  be¥rildered  by 
their  quotations;  and  he  is  often  led,  by  their  artifice, 
upon  dangerous  ground.  In  all  ages  of  the  Church 
there  have  been  weak  defenders  of  Christianity ;  and 
the  only  triumphs  of  the  enemies  of  our  religion  have 
arisen  from  their  being  able  to  expose  the  defects  of 
those  methods  of  defending  the  truth  which  some  of 
its  advocates  had  unwarily  chosen.  A  mind  trained  to 
accurate  and  philosophical  views  of  the  nature  and  the 
amount  of  evidence,  enriched  with  historical  knowledge, 
accustomed  to  throw  out  of  a  subject  all  that  is  minute 
and  irrelative,  to  collect  what  is  of  importance  within 
a  short  compass,  and  to  form  the  comprehension  of  a 
whole,  is  the  mind  qualified  to  contend  with  the  learn- 
ing, the  wit,  and  the  sophistry  of  infidelity.  Many  such 
minds  have  appeared  in  this  honorable  controversy  dur- 
ing the  course  of  this  and  the  last  century ;  and  the  suc- 
cess has  corresponded  to  the  completeness  of  the  furni- 
ture with  which  they  engaged  in  the  combat.  The 
Christian  doctrine  has  been  vindicated  by  their  ma^ 
terly  exposition  from  various  misrepresentations;  the 
arguments  for  its  divine  original  have  been  placed  in 
their  true  light;  and  the  attempts  to  confound  the  mir- 
adea  and  prophecies  upon  which  Christianity  rests  its 
claim  with  the  delusions  of  imposture  have  been  effect- 
ually repelled.  Christianity  has  in  this  way  received 
the  most  important  advantages  from  the  attacks  of  its 
enemies;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  its  doctrines 
would  never  have  been  so  thoroughly  cleared  from  all 
the  corruptions  and  subtleties  which  had  attached  to 
them  in  the  progress  of  ages,  nor  the  evidences  of  its 
truths  have  been  so  accurately  understood,  nor  its  pe- 
culiar character  been  so  perfectly  discriminated,  had  not 
the  zeal  and  abilities  which  have  been  employed  against 
it  called  forth  in  its  defence  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished masters  of  reason.  They  brought  into  the  ser- 
vice of  Christianity  the  same  weapons  which  had  been 
drawn  for  her  destruction,  and,  wielding  them  with  con- 
fidence and  skill  in  a  good  cause,  became  the  successful 
champions  of  the  truth.    See  Rationausm. 

The  fourth  use  of  reason  consists  in  judging  of  the 
truths  of  religion.  Everything  which  is  revealed  by 
God  comes  to  his  creatures  from  so  high  an  authority 
that  it  may  be  rested  in  with  perfect  assurance  as  true. 
Nothing  can  be  received  by  us  as  true  which  is  contrary 
to  the  dictates  of  reason,  because  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  receive  at  the  same  time  the  truth  and  the  falsehood 
of  a  proposition.  But  many  things  are  true  which  we 
do  not  fully  comprehend ;  and  many  propositions,  which 
appear  incredible  when  they  are  first  enunciated,  are 
found,  upon  examinatiou,  such  as  our  understandings 
can  readily  admit.  These  principles  embrace  the  whole 
of  the  subject,  and  they  mark  out  the  steps  by  which 
reason  is  to  proceed  in  jndging  of  the  truths  of  religion. 
We  first  examine  the  evidences  of  revelation.  If  these 
satisfy  our  understandings,  we  are  certain  that  there  can 
be  no  contradiction  between  the  doctrines  of  this  true 
religion  and  the  dictates  of  right  reason.  If  any  such 
contradiction  appear,  there  must  be  some  mistake.  By 
not  making  a  proper  use  of  our  reason  in  the  interpreu- 
tion  of  the  Gospel,  we  suppose  that  it  contains  doctrines 
which  it  does  not  teach ;  or  we  give  the  name  of  right 
reason  to  some  narrow  prejudices  which  deeper  reflec- 
tion aud  more  enlarged  knowledge  will  dissipate;  or 
we  consider  a  proposition  as  implying  a  contradiction, 
when,  in  truth,  it  is  only  imperfectly  understood.  Here, 
as  in  every  other  case,  mistakes  are  to  be  corrected  by 
measuring  back  our  steps.  We  must  examine  closely 
and  impartially  the  meaning  of  those  passages  which 
appear  to  contain  the  doctrine ;  we  must  compare  them 
w^ith  one  another;  we  must  endeavor  to  derive  light 
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from  the  general  phraseology  of  Scripture  and  the  anal* 
ogy  of  faith ;  and  we  shall  generally  be  able,  in  this  way, 
to  separate  the  doctrine  from  all  those  adventitious  cir- 
cumstances which  give  it  the  appearance  of  absurdity. 
If  a  doctrine  which,  upon  the  closest  examination,  ap- 
pears unquestionably  to  be  taught  in  Scripture,  still 
does  not  approve  itself  to  our  understanding,  we  must 
consider  carefully  what  it  is  that  prevents  us  from  re- 
ceiving it.  There  may  be  preconceived  notions  hastily 
taken  up  which  that  doctrine  opposes;  there  may  be 
pride  of  understanding  that  does  not  readily  submit  to 
the  views  which  it  communicates;  or  reason  may  need 
to  be  reminded  that  we  must  expect  to  find  in  religion 
many  things  which  we  are  not  able  to  comprehend. 
One  of  the  most  important  ofiices  of  reason  is  to  recog- 
nise her  own  limits.  She  never  can  be  moved,  by  any 
authority,  to  receive  as  true  what  she  perceives  (o  be 
absurd.  But  if  she  has  formed  a  just  estimate  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  she  will  not  shelter  her  presumption  in 
rejecting  the  truths  of  revelation  under  the  pretence  of 
contradictions  that  do  not  really  exist;  she  will  readily 
admit  that  there  may  be  in  a  subject  some  points  which 
she  knows,  and  others  of  which  she  is  ignorant ;  she 
will  not  allow  her  ignorance  of  the  latter  to  shake  the 
evidence  of  the  former,  but  will  yield  a  firm  assent  to 
that  which  she  does  understand  without  presuming  to 
deny  what  is  beyond  her  comprehension.  Thus,  avail- 
ing herself  of  all  the  light  which  she  now  has,  she  will 
wait  in  humble  hope  for  the  time  when  a  larger  meas- 
ure shall  be  imparted.— Watson,  TkeoL  Did.  &  v. 

Reay,  Stephen,  an  Anglican  divine,  was  bom  at 
Montrose,  New  Brunswick,  in  1782,  was  educated  at  St. 
Alban's  Hall,  Oxford,  and  was  Laudian  professor  of  Ara- 
bic from  1840  till  his  death.  He  published,  Obtervatioru 
on  the  Df/erux  of  the  Church  Jfissiottary  Society  against 
the  Objectioru  of  the  A  rchdeacon  of  Bathy  by  Pileus 
Quadratus  (1818,  8vo)  '.—Nat-ratio  de  Josepho  e  Sacro 
Codice  (lSn):—Textus  Ilefnraicut  (Lond.  1822,  1840, 
12mo). 

Reay,  VITilliaxii,  an  English  divine  of  the  Estab- 
lishment, flourished  near  the  middle  of  the  18th  century. 
He  was  curate  and  lecturer  of  Wordsworth  in  1755.  He 
died  in  1756.  He  published  Sermons^  with  Preface  by 
T.  Church,  D.D.,  prebend  of  St.  Paul's  (Lond.  1756, 8vo). 

Re'ba  (Heb.fc/.  T:i'^,four;  Sept.'Po0oc  in  Numb., 
'Po/3/  in  Josh. ;  Yulg.  Rebe')^  one  of  the  five  kings  of 
the  Midianites  slain  bv  the  children  of  Israel  in  their 
avenging  expedition  when  Balaam  fell  (Numb,  xxxi, 
8;  Josh,  xiii,  21).     B.C.  1858. 

Rebaptism.  The  ancient  Church,  if  it  did  not 
openly  declare  against  the  repetition  of  baptism,  cer- 
uinly  refused  to  rebaptize,  and  supported  its  position 
by  assigning,  not  one,  but  many  reasons.  It  espe- 
cially maintained  that  there  is  no  example  of  rebap- 
tization  in  Scripture;  and  as  baptism  succeeds  to  cir- 
cumcision, which  was  the  entrance  and  seal  of  the  old 
covenant,  and  could  not  be  repeated,  so  baptism,  being 
the  sign  and  seal  of  admission  to  the  new  covenant,  the 
breaches  of  this  covenant  are  not  to  be  repaired  by  re- 
peated baptisms.  There  were  in  the  early  Church  some 
heretics  who  rebaptized,  such  as  the  Marcioniles ;  but 
the  Catholic  Church  disapproved  of  the  practice.  In 
one  of  Cyprian's  epistles  there  is  a  question  referred  to 
Stephen,  bishop  of  Rome,  whether  it  was  necessory  to 
rebaptize  heretics  who  sought  admission  to  the  Catholic 
Church ;  or  whether  it  should  be  deemed  suflicient,  pro- 
ceeding upon  the  acknowledged  validity  of  their  bap- 
tism, to  receive  them  with  the  simple  ceremony  of  im- 
position of  hands  and  ecclesiastical  benediction.  The 
Roman  bishop  acceded  to  the  latter  opinion.  The  Afri- 
can bishops,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  the  baptism  of 
heretics  to  be  null  and  void,  and  would  not  recognise 
their  confirmation  at  the  hands  of  a  Catholic  bishop  as 
sufiScient  for  their  reception  into  the  Church.  They 
demanded  another  baptism,  to  be  followed  by  the  usual 
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conflrmation,  notwithstaoding  the  Charch  of  Rome  peN 
severed  in  maintaining  that  the  baptism  of  heretics, 
provided  only  that  it  had  been  administered  in  due  form, 
was  valid  and  sufficient  and  ought  not  to  be  repeated. — 
Farrar,  TheoL  Diet*  a.  v.  In  the  modem  Church  rebap- 
tism  is  practiced  by  the  Romanists  and  the  Anglicans. 
The  latter  deny  the  validity  of  other  Protestant  bodies 
if  such  oppose  the  divine  right  of  apostolical  succession. 
The  Baptists,  of  course,  recognise  as  valid  only  immer- 
sion, and  not  infrequently  repeat  this  ordinance  if  it 
has  been  performed  by  persons  known  as  PoBdobaptisU 
(q.  V.)*  See  Hagenbach,  Hist,  o/Boetrmety  ii,  364  sq. ; 
Hofling,  Lehre  von  der  Taufe  (Erlang.  1846).  See  also 
Anabaptists;  Baptism. 

Rebeo'oa  fPcjdcciea),  the  Gnecized  form  (Rom.  ix, 
10)  of  the  name  Rkbekah  (q.  v.). 

Rebek'ah  (Heb.  Bibbah%  '^J??^*  ^  »oo«f,  i.  e.  en- 
trutrer;  Sept,  New  Test.,  and  Josephus,  'PejSEieiea),  the 
daughter  of  Bethuel  (Gen.  xxii,  23)  and  sister  of  Laban, 
married  to  Isaac,  who  stood  in  the  relation  of  a  first 
cousin  to  her  father  and  to  LoL  She  is  first  presented 
to  us  in  the  account  of  the  mission  of  Eliezer  to  Padan> 
aram  (ch.  xxiv),  in  which  his  interview  with  Rebekah, 
her  consent  and  marriage,  are  related.  B.C.  2028.  The 
elder  branch  of  the  family  remained  at  Haran  when 
Abraham  removed  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  it  is  there 
that  we  first  meet  with  Laban,  as  taking  the  leading 
part  in  the  betrothal  of  his  sister  Rebekah  to  her  cousin 
Isaac  (xxiv,  10,  29->60;  xxvii,  43;  xxix,  4).  Bethu- 
el, his  father,  plays  so  insignificant  a  part  in  the  whole 
transaction,  being  in  fact  only  mentioned  once,  and  that 
after  his  son  (xxiv,  50),  that  various  conjectures  have 
been  formed  to  explain  it.  Josephus  asserts  that  Bethu- 
el was  dead,  and  that  Laban  was  the  head  of  the  house 
and  his  sister's  natural  guardian  (Ant.  i,  16, 2),  in  which 
case  *'  Bethuel"  must  have  crept  into  the  text  inkdver- 
tently,  or  be  supposed,  with  some  (Adam  Clarke,  ad 
/oc),  to  be  the  name  of  another  brother  of  Rebekali.  Le 
Clerc  (ui  Pent.)  mentions  the  conjecture  that  Bethuel 
was  absent  at  first,  but  returned  in  time  to  give  his  con- 
sent to  the  marriage.  The  mode  adopted  by  Prof.  Blunt 
(^Undesigned  dnncidencet^  p.  85)  to  explain  what  he  terms 
**  the  consistent  insignificance  of  Bethuel,"  viz.  that  he 
was  incapacitated  from  taking  the  management  of  his 
family  by  age  or  imbecility,  is  most  ingenious ;  but  the 
prominence  of  Laban  may  be  sufiiciently  explained  by 
the  custom  of  the  country,  which  then,  as  now  (see  Nie- 
buhr,  quoted  by  Rosen mUller,  ad  loc)t  gave  the  brothers 
the  main  share  in  the  arrangement  of  their  sister's  mar- 
riage and  the  defence  of  her  honor  (comp.  Gen.  xxxtv, 
13 ;  Jodg.  xxi,  22 ;  2  Sam.  xiii,  20-29).  See  Bethuel. 
The  whole  chapter  has  been  pointed  out  as  uniting  most 
of  the  circumstances  of  a  pattern  marriage — the  sanc- 
tion of  parents,  the  guidance  of  God,  the  domestic  occu- 
pation of  Rebekah,  her  beauty,  courteous  kindness,  will- 
ing consent  and  modesty,  and  success  in  retaining  her 
husband's  love.  For  nineteen  years  she  was  childless ; 
then,  after  the  prayers  of  Isaac  and  her  journey  to  in- 
quire of  the  Lord,  Esau  and  Jacob  were  bom ;  and,  while 
the  younger  was  more  particularly  the  companion  and 
favorite  of  his  mother  (Gen.  xxv,  19-28),  the  elder  be- 
came a  grief  of  mind  to  her  (xxvi,  35).  When  Isaac 
was  driven  by  a  famine  into  the  lawless  country  of  the 
Philistines,  Rebekah'e  beauty  became,  as  was  appre- 
hended, a  source  of  danger  to  her  husband.  But  Abim- 
elech  was  restrained  by  a  sense  of  justice  such  as  the 
conduct  of  his  predecessor  (ch.  xx)  in  the  case  of  Sarah 
would  not  lead  Isaac  to  expect.  It  was  probably  a  con- 
siderable time  afterwards  when  Rebekah  suggested  the 
deceit  that  was  practiced  by  Jacob  on  his  blind  father. 
She  directed  and  aided  him  in  carrying  it  ont,  foresaw 
the  probable  consequence  of  Esau's  anger,  and  prevented 
it  by  moving  Isaac  to  send  Jacob  away  to  Padan-aram 
(ch.  xxvii)  to  her  own  kindred  (xxix,  12).  RC.  1927. 
The  Targum  Pseudo-Jon.  states  (Gen.  xxxv,  8)  that  the 
news  of  her  death-was  brought  to  Jacob  at  AUon-bacbuth. 


It  has  been  conjectured  that  she  died  during  bis  sojoam 
in  Padan'^rara ;  for  her  nurse  appears  to  have  left  Isaac's 
dwelling  and  gone  back  to  Padan-aram  before  that  pe- 
riod (comp.  xxiv,  69,  and  xxv,  8),  and  Rebekah  is  not 
mentioned  when  Jacob  returns  to  his  father,  nor  do  we 
hear  of  her  burial  till  it  is  incidentally  mentioned  by 
Jacob  on  his  death-bed  (xlix,  81).  Paul  (Rom.  ix,  10) 
refers  to  her  as  being  made  acquainted  with  the  pur- 
pose of  God  regarding  her  children  before  they  were 
bom.  For  comments  on  the  whole  history  of  Rebekah, 
see  Origen,  Norn,  in  Genetin  x  and  zii;  Chrysostom, 
Horn,  in  Genetin,  p.  48-54.  Rebekah's  inquiry  of  God, 
and  the  answer  given  to  her,  are  discussed  by  Deyling, 
Obier,  Sac,  i,  12,  p.  68  sq.,  and  in  an  essay  by  J.  A. 
Schmid  in  Nov,  The;  TheoL-pMlohff.  i,  IciS;  also  by 
Ebersbach  (Helmst  17 12).— Smith.  The  agreeoient  of 
the  description  of  Rebekah  in  Gen.  xxii  with  modem 
Eastern  customs  and  scenes  is  well  noticed  by  Thom- 
son, lAEnd  and  Bookt  il,  408.    See  Isaac;  Jacx«. 

Reber,  Joel  L.,  a  minister  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church,  was  bom  in  Berks  County,  Pa.,  Nov.  8,  1816. 
He  spent  his  youth  on  a  farm,  and  afterwards  learned 
the  printing  business.  He  pursued  his  studies  in  the 
college  and  seminar^'  at  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  from  1837  to 
1842,  and  was  ordained  in  May,  1843.  He  %Tas  pas- 
tor successively  in  Brush  Valley,  Centre  County,  Pa.; 
Jonestown,  Lebanon  County.  Pa. ;  Millersville,  Lancas- 
ter County,  Pa.;  Codorus,  York  County,  Pa.  He  died 
Aug.  15,  1856.  In  1850  Mr.  Reber  publbhed  a  small 
work  in  German  entitled  An  Earnest  Word  on  the  Sect' 
Spvit  and  Sect^Worky  which  passed  through  two  edi- 
tions. He  also  wrote  much  for  the  periodicals  of  the 
day  in  German  and  English,  in  both  of  which  languages 
he  was  able  to  write  with  equal  vigor  and  correctness. 
He  was  possessed  of  a  strong,  original  mind,  was  an 
earnest  and  powerful  preacher,  and  manifested  a  labo- 
rious, self-sacrificing  spirit. 

Reoanati,  Mknahem  di,  a  Jewish  writer,  was  bora 
in  Recanati  (the  ancient  Recinetum)  about  1290,  and  b 
the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  (tS*)*!) 
minn  b9),  which  is  little  else  than  a  commentaiy 
on  the  Sohar,  This  commentary,  which  was  first  pub- 
lished by  Jacob  ben-Chajim  in  Romberg's  celebrated 
printing  establishment  (Venice,  1528;  then  again  ibid. 
1545;  and  in  Lublin,  1595),  has  been  translated  into 
Latin  by  the  famous  Pico  della  Mirandola.  He  also 
wrote  0*^9*^*111  O,  a  treatise  forensic,  moral,  and  cere- 
monial (Bononia,  1538) : — ^niSTSM  ^13719,  an  exposition 

of  the  precepts  of  the  law  (Constantinople,  1544).  Be- 
sides these  works,  he  wrote  a  number  of  others,  which 
are  still  unpublished.  See  FUrst,  BibL  Jud,  iii,  135  sq. ; 
De  Rossi,  Dizionario  Storico  (Germ.  transL),  p.  275; 
Steinschneider,  Catalogus  Libr,  I/ebr,  in  JBM,  BodUL 
coL  1733-37 ;  Etheridge,  Introd,  to  Hehr,  LUeraturty  p. 
286;  Ginsburg,  Kabbalah^  p.  118  sq.;  Jost,  Gesdi,  d, 
Judenih,  u,  s,  Secten,  iii,  77.     (B.  P.) 

Receipt  OF  Custom.    See  Custosi. 

Reoensions  of  the  Old  Tbstaubkt.  Under  thb 
head  we  present  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the  print- 
ed Hebrew  text,  not  in  the  manner  of  Bartolood,  Wolf, 
and  Le-Long-Mash,  who  give  a  long  list  ot  editiooa,  but 
according  to  the  different  recensions  which  the  Hebrew 
text  underwent  from  time  to  time.  The  history  of  the 
nnprinted  text  in  its  different  periods  has  already  been 
treated  in  the  article  Old  Tsstame^tt  (q.  v.).  From 
the  article  Manuscripts  (q.  v.)  it  will  be  seen  that 
some  of  the  most  important  MSS.  are  lost,  and  that 
they  are  only  known  to  us  fh>m  quotations.  Yet  a 
great  many  MSS.  of  the  Old  Test,  existed  in  the  differ- 
ent countries  where  Jews  resided ;  and,  as  certain  rules 
and  regulations  were  laid  down  by  the  scribes  accord- 
ing to  which  MSS.  were  to  be  written,  it  is  but  nat- 
ural to  infer  that  the  MSS.  of  the  different  countries 
would,  in  the  main,  correspond  with  each  other.  After 
the  invention  of  printing,  many  were  deaiioos  of  pub* 
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lishing  corrected  editions  of  the  Holy  ScriptareSytboagh 
they  seldom  gave  an  account  of  the  materials  they  used. 
The  history  of  the  printed  text  ia  important  as  showing 
the  manner  in  which  our  present  copies  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  were  edited,  and  the  sources  available  for  obtain- 
ing the  exact  words  of  the  originaL  In  order  to  do  this 
we  must  examine  the  different  editions  according  to 
the  text  which  they  contain ;  we  must  know  the  differ- 
ent degrees  of  relationship  in  which  the  editions  stand 
to  each  other;  in  a  word,  we  must  have  the  genealogy 
of  the  present  editions. 

Before  entering  upon  the  history  of  the  printed  text, 
we  must  mention,  first,  the  editions  of  different  parts  of 
the  Old  Test  which  formed  the  basis  of  later  editionsi 
The  first  part  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  which  was  pub- 
lished is — 

(I.)  D'^bnn, !.  e.  PaalUrium  Hebraieum  eum  Commenta- 
rio  Kimehii  (237  [I.  e.  A.D.  1477],  4to,  or  sm.  fol.,  sine  loco). 
This  very  rare  edition  is  printed  on  149  fulios,  ench  pnge 
containing  forty  lines,  bat  without  division  of  verses,  hi 
mqjnscnlar  and  mlnoBcnlar  letters.  Only  the  first  four 
psalms  have  the  vowel-points,  and  these  but  clnmsily  ex- 
pressed. Each  verse  Is  accompanied  by  Kimchl*e  com- 
mentary. The  pa^s  and  psalms  are  not  numbered.  The 
Soph  Futuk  (1.  e. :)  Is  often  omitted,  especially  when  two 
verses  stand  by  each  other.  For  n^lM^,  often  an  empty 
space  is  left,  sometimes  omitted;  in  the  epace  we  often 
find  an  inverted  he,  q,  or  an  inverted  vav,  i,,  In  the  word 
nin*^ ;  often  the  word  is  expressed  by  a  sign  of  abbrevi- 
ation, ",  which  generally  occurs  in  the  commentary.  In 
Psa.  cxix,  1  we  find  n*^n*^,  i.  e.  a  jfod  for  a  vov.  The  let- 
ters D  and  a,  ■]  and  *1,  ^  and  *1,  "j  and^T,  5  and  3;  ''5 

and  t?  can  hardly  be  dlstiuguished  from  each  other.   The 
text  is  far  from  being  corxeet,  as  a  few  examples  will 
show.    Thus,  in 
Psa.  i,  3  we  read  IT^IB,  in  Van  der  Iloosht,  1''*^D 

11,1      '•        p''^  '*  P"»"1 

ii,8    "     •jQ'^maj         "  la'^ra^ 

iv,i    "     n^i23nii3t«      "  'mb^iata 

It  is  divided  into  five  books,  as  can  be  seen  from  supers 
scrlptions  to  Psa.  xli,  Ixxil,  Ixxxlx,  and  cvi.  As  to  the 
commentary,  it  is  very  valuable,  because  it  contains  all 
the  anti-Christian  passages  of  Kimchi,  which  are  not 
found  in  later  editions.  At  the  end  two  e]>Igraphs  are 
printed,  one  in  rhyme,  the  other  in  prose,  ^e  on  this 
edition,  Eichhom,  Repertorium,  vi,  184  sq.  •  De  Rossi,  An- 
naUs  aebrceo-typographiei,  p.  14 ;  and  De  Hebraica  Typo- 
graphias  Origine  ae  Il-imitiia,  etc.,  p.  13 ;  Kennicott,  xhM. 
Oen.  in  V.  T.  p.  01. 

ai.)  ''^'vs^  ©in'^Bi  tD-.iprs  Diain  sr  ©ism 

2  0*1  fi<"'''3lbl!3,  L  e.  PeiitaUuchut  Uebraieus  eum  Functis 
€t  etan  Paraphrati  Chaldaha  et  CommetUario  Rabbi  Solo- 
mtmiB  Jarehi  (Bouonise,  848  [i.  e.  A.D.  14S8],  fol.).  This 
copy  is  printed  on  818  parchment  leaves.  Above  and  be- 
low the  Hebrew  Rashi's  commentary  is  Riven,  while  the 
Chaldee  is  printed  on  the  side  of  the  Hebrew.  The  text 
is  very  correct,  and  when  compared  with  Van  der  Hooght's, 
the  latter  seems  to  be  a  reprint  of  this  Pentateuch.  The 
harmony  of  this  Pentateuch  with  that  found  in  Van  der 
Hooght*s  edition  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the 
printed  text  In  the  first  place,  it  corroborates  the  fact 
that,  prior  to  the  year  1030,  the  beginning  had  already 
been  made  to  print  the  Hebrew  text  according  to  recent 
MS&  and  the  Masorah ;  In  the  second  place,  we  must  ad- 
mit that  all  variations  which  are  found  in  the  Pentateuch 
printed  at  Soncino  in  14S8,  and  which  is  a  reprint  of  our 
edition,  are  nothing  but  negligences  of  the  printer  and  cor- 
rector, in  so  far  as  these  variations  are  not  supported  by 
the  Masorah,  and  hence  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  testimo- 
ny against  the  Masoretic  text.  In  the  third  place,  we  see 
that  all  MSS.  and  editions  which  were  prepared  by  Jews 
Are  of  the  ntmost  correctness,  and  that  the  variations  are 
nothing  but  an  oversight  of  either  the  copvist  or  printer. 
At  the  end  is  a  venr  lengthy  epigraph  in  IJebrew,  to  give 
which  in  an  English  translation  space  forbids.  See  Eich- 
hom, Repertorium^  v,  98  sq.,  where  the  variations  of  this 
Pentnteuch  n-om  Van  der  HooghVs  text  are  given. 

(III.)  Ruth,  EoeUaiMteHj  Cantieum  CafUieorum,  Thrtni 
ewn  Comm.  Jarehi,  et  Esther  eum  Comm,  A  ben-Ktrm  (sine 
anno  et  loco  [but  probably  Bononite,  14881,  fol.).  See  De 
BoBsi,  Dejgnotis  NonnuUisAfUiquimimia  Hebr.  Textu»  Edi- 
tionibuB  (Erlangen,  1788). 

(IV.)  FtophdoB  I*riore8  ae  Posterioret  eum  Comm,  Kim- 


ehii (Soncino,  14S&-6e,  8  vole.  fol.).  On  this,  see  Eichhora, 
Repertoriumf  viii,  61  sq. 

(V.)  qteinque  MegUloth  et  Paalterium  (Soncini  et  Casall. 
1486). 

(VL)  Quatuor  Sacra  Volumina,  aetc  Ruth.  Cantieum, 
Threni  et  EeeUaia§tet  (ibid.  1486),  with  vowel-points,  but 
with  no  accents. 

(VII.)  Hagiegrapha^  with  different  commentaries  (Nea^ 
poll.  1487). 

(YHL)  Ribtia  Uebraica  Integra  eum  Punetie  etAeeentibuM 
(Soncini,  848  [i.  e.  A.D.  148S],  fol.).  This  is  the  first  complete 
Hebrew  Bible,  with  vowel-points  and  accents.  It  is  very 
rare;  only  nine  copies  are  known  to  be  extant,  vix.  one 
at  Exeter  College,  Oxford ;  two  at  Rome,  two  at  Florence, 
two  at  Parma,  one  at  Vienna,  and  one  in  the  Baden-Dnr- 
Inch  Library.  According  to  Bmns  {JHasertat  General,  in 
V.  Test.  p.  448  sq.),  the  text  is  printed  neither  from  an- 
cient nor  good  MSS.,  but  is  fktll  of  blunders ;  and  Kenni- 
cott  asserta  that  it  contains  more  than  18,000  variations 
(**qnie  una  editio  ab  exemplaribns  hodieruis  discrepat  in 
locu  plus  quam  18,000*').  How  carelessly  the  printing  was 
executed  may  be  seen  Anm  the  Dsct  that  ver.  16  of  I^. 
Ixxlv  was  interpolated  after  ver.  18  of  Psa.  Ixxxix. 

(IX.)  Pentatmtehus  Hebraieut  aheaue  Punetie,  etc.  (1400). 

(X.)  PmtateuehuB  eum  Haphtaroth  et  Memlloth  Hebraiee 
(sine  loco  et  anno,  4to  [1490-IKS?]).  For  a  long  time  only 
two  copies  were  known  to  be  extant ;  one  in  the  Library 
of  St  Mark  at  Florence,  and  one  In  the  library  of  the  car- 
dinal Zelada.    De  Rossi,  however,  procured  some  copies. 

Between  1490  and  1494  twelve  other  editions  of  differ- 
ent books  were  published,  which  we  will  not  enumerate 
Tor  want  of  space.  In  1494  the  Biblia  Hebraica  ewm  Pune- 
Us  (4to)  was  published  at  Brescia :  remarkable  as  being 
the  one  t^om  which  Luther^s  German  translation  was 
made.  The  Royal  Library  at  Berlin  preserves  that  copy  in 
a  case.  This  edition  has  many  varions  readings.  As  it 
caimot  historically  be  proved  that  in  the  edition  of  this 
Bible  MSS.  have  been  used— on  the  contrary,  in  ita  UetiO" 
nibus  singuUaribus  it  agrees  with  the  edition  of  Soncino 

O— it  is  very  probable  that  it  was  reprinted  trom  the 
nian  texL  A  fiill  description  of  this  Bible  is  given 
by  Bchnlze.  Vollstdndigere  Kritik  (Berlin,  176^.  A  collec- 
tion of  various  readings  is  given  by  Lo-Long-Mash  in  the 
RiWotheea  Saera,  Between  1494  and  1497  four  other  edi- 
tions of  different  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Old  Test  were  pub- 
lished, which  would  make  the  number  either  of  entire 
editions  of  the  Old  Test  or  of  single  parts  thereof  about 
twenty-eight,  and  which  all  belong  to  the  15th  century. 

I.  The  first  main  recension  was  the  Comphiiensian  text 
of  1614-17.  The  editions  which  were  puulished  in  the 
following  centuries  are  mainly  taken  (torn  one  of  the  three 
main  eonrces :  the  Compluteniian  Bible,  the  Soneinian  Text 
of  148$,  and  Bomberfs  (16S&) ;  yet  there  Is  a  fourth  class, 
which  contains  a  mixed  text,  composed  of  manv  old  edi- 
tions. The  Complulensian  text  was  entitled  Bihlia  Saera 
ISjlyglatta,  etc.  (in  Complutensi  Uulversitate,  1514-17). 
See  Polyglot  BioLrs.  This  was  followed  by  the  UeideU 
berg  or  BertrtmCs  Polyglot  (Sacra  Biblia  HebraieCj  etc.)  (ex 
ofiicina  Sanctandreano,  1586,  8  vole,  fol.;  republished  in 
1699, 8  vols.  foL  ex  oflldua  (Jommeliniana,  and  in  1616^  3 
vols,  fol.  ibid.). 

IL  The  second  main  recension,  or  the  Soneinian  text 
of  1488,  was  the  basis  of; 

1.  Biblia  Rabbiniea  Bombergiana  /,  cnravit  F.  Pratensis 
(Venice,  1617-18).    See  Rabuinio  Biblu. 

8.  Bomberg*s  Editions  (4to):  a.  the  first  published  in 
1618 ;  /9.  the  second  in  1681 ;  7.  the  third  in  1686-28;  6.  the 
fourth  in  1633 ;  c.  the  fifth  in  1644. 

3.  M&nster's  Editions  of  1684, 1686,  and  1646.  The  first 
contains  the  Hebrew  text  only,  and  was  published  by 
Froben  at  Basle.  This  edition  is  very  rare  and  valuable 
on  account  of  a  collection  of  varions  readings,  partly  taken 
from  MSS.,  which  must  have  been  collected  by  a  Jewish 
editor.  The  other  two  editions  have,  besides  the  He- 
brew, a  Latin  translation. 

4.  Robert  Stephens's  first  edition  (Paris,  1539-44,  4  vols.). 
This  was  not  published  as  a  whole,  but  in  parts,  each  hav- 
ing a  title.  The  first  part  that  was  published  was  "^BD 
n^riS%  or  Prophetia  Isaiee  (ibid.  1639).  Of  variations, 
we  subjoin  the  following:  i,  86,  "^^^O ;  ver.  29,  d^bx« ; 
111,16,  Pinpd^j;  vi,  6,  "inaia;  viii,  6,  PliirH  (dagesh 

in  b) ;  ver.  18,  dSS^IJ^ ;  x,  16,  PHI ;  ver.  16,  imas ;  ver. 

18,  dltD^a ;  ver.  83,  IIDC^,  etc  The  second  part  con- 
tained the  twelve  minor  prophets  (1639) ;  the  third,  the 
Psalms  (1640);  the  fourth,  the  Proverbs  (1540):  In  the 
same  year  also  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  the.five  Hegllloth ;  in 
1541,  Job,  Ezra,  Ezekiel ;  in  1643,  Chronicles,  the  former 
prophets,  and  the  Pentatench.  Richard  Simon,  in  his 
Bistoire  Critiqtts  du  V,  T.  p.  613,  makes  this  remark  on 
that  edition:  "Si  Ton  a  ^gard  k  la  beauto  des  carac^res, 
il  n'y  a  gn^res  de  Bibles  qui  approchent  de  celle  de  Robert 
Estienne in  quarto;  an  moins  d'nne  nartie  de  cette Bible; 
mais  el!e  u'est  pas  fort  correcte."  The  same  ia  confirmed 
by  Carpxov,  Critica  Saera,  p.  491:  **Plarimis  autem  sca- 
tere  vitiis,  non  in  punctis  modo  vocalibus  et  accentuum, 
sed  etiam  in  Uteris,  imo  in  iutegria  uonnonqnam  vocibus 
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deprehenditur,"  etc ;  and  Samuel  Ockle]^  in  hit  Tniroduet, 
aalAnguoB  Orient,  cap.  ii,  p.  84,  says:  *'  tiaoc  Robert!  Ste> 
pbani  editio  pnlchris  qnidem  characteribas  est  Smpressa 
.  .  .  sed  pluribns  mendis  sciitet,  quie  libri  palchemmi  ni- 
torem  tnrpiter  todarunt.** 

III.  The  third  main  recension  was  the  Bomberglan  text 
of  158S.  A  new  recension  uf  the  text,  which  has  had  more 
inflaence  than  any  on  the  text  of  later  times,  was  Bom- 
beta's  second  edition  of  the  Rabbinic  Bible,  edited  by  Ja- 
cob ben-ChaJim  (Venice.  152&-8C,  4  vols.  fol.).  See  Rab- 
Binio  B1B1.X8.    This  edition  was  followed  bv— 

1.  Ji.  Stepherui's  second  edition,  pablished  in  parts,  like 
the  first  (Paris,  1&44-^,  ICmo). 

8.  Btnnberg'B  third  liaMnnieal  BibU  (1647-49).  See  Raih 
fltmo  B1BLIC8. 

8.  JI/.  A,  JiutinianPs  Editiong,  pablished  at  Venice  in 
1651, 1562, 1568,  and  1678. 

4.  J.  de  Gara*8  KdiHongf  pnblished  at  Venice,  viz. :  a.  an 
edition  in  4to,  1666;  b.  an  edition  in  Svo,  166S;  e.  aBafh- 
binie  JBibU  (166S,  4  vols,  fol.)  [see  Rabbimio  Biulxb]  ;  d.  an 
edition  in  Svo,  1670;  e.  on  edition  in  4to,  16S8;  /.  an  edi- 
tion with  Roshi's  commentary  (1696,  4lo) ;  g.  the  same 
edition,  published  in  1C07. 

6.  PlatUti^B  Manual  EdUionnj  pnblished  at  Antwerp, 
viz. :  a.  an  edition  in  4to,  Svo,  and  16mo,  in  16C6;  b,  a  4to 
edition  in  1680 ;  c  on  Svo  edition  in  1690. 

6.  Cratol'a  SditionSt  pnblished  at  Wittenberg  in  1580  and 
1687. 

7.  ffartmann*8  Editvma,  pnblished  at  Fronkfort-on-the- 
Oder  in  1596-9S. 

8.  Bragadin*»  Edition%^  pnblished  at  Venice,  viz. :  a.  nn 
edition  in  4to  and  12mo  (1614-16) ;  h.  a  Rabbinic  Bible 
[see  Rabbimio  Bibles]  (1617-18,  4  vols,  fol.) ;  c  a  4to  edi- 
tion (1619) :  d.  a  4to  edition  (1688) ;  e.  a  4to  edition,  with 
Italian  notes  (1678) ;  /.  Biblia  Uebrma  ad  ueum  Judceo- 
rum  (1707, 4to) ;  g,  Biblia  Uebraiea^  with  a  Spanish  com- 
mentary in  Rabbinic  letters,  "con  licenzo  de*  superiori" 
(1780,  4to). 

9.  J.  de  la  Rouviirt%  or  Cephae  Slon't  Editione^  pnb> 
Hshed  at  Geneva  in  1618,  in  4to,  Svo,  and  ISmo,  are  but  a 
reprint  of  No.  8. 

IV.  The  fourth  main  recension,  or  mixed  text,  was 
formed  from  Nos.  II  and  III  above,  and  was  the  Antwerp 
Polyglot,  or  Biblia  Sacra  Hebraice  (Antwerp,  1567)  [see 
PoLvoLOT  BiBLKS],  which  wos  followed  bv— 

1.  The  Paris  FAyglat.    See  Polyglot  Biblbs. 

8.  The  LandoHf  or  WaUon't  Polyglot.    See  Polyglot  Bi- 

BLKB. 

8.  Plantin'e  Hebrew-Latin  Editione  (Antwerp,  1571, 1688). 
In  the  first  edition,  in  Gen.  ill,  16,  where  the  Vulg.  has 
**  ipsa  conteret  capnt,"  with  reference  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 

we  read  Min,  instead  of  Kim,  with  a  little  circle  above  to 
indicate  a  different  reading  in  the  passage  (M'^H).  But 
this  corruption  was  not  made  by  Arias  Montanus,  the 
Latin  translator. 

4.  The  Burgoe  Edition^  a  very  rare  reprint  of  Plantings 
first  edition,  published  at  Burgos,  in  Spain,  in  1681  (fol.). 

6.  The  Geneva  Bditiona,  in  Hebrew  and  Latin,  published 
in  1609  and  1618  (fol.). 

6.  The  Leyden  Edition^  pnblished  in  1618  (large  Svo). 

7.  The  Vienna  BdUion,  published  in  1743  (large  Svo). 

8.  Beineoeiwi'e  Polyglot  and  Manual  Editione.    See  Rki- 

XBOOIUB. 

V.  Hutter'a  Text.  Several  older  editions  contributed  to 
Butter's  Bibles: 

a.  Biblia  Sacra,  etc  (Hamburg,  1587,  fol.).  The  outward 
oppearance  of  this  edition  is  splendid.  In  the  margin  the 
number  of  chapters  is  marked,  and  every  fifth  verse. 
From  the  preface  we  see  that  Hatter  perused  the  editions 
of  Bomberg,  Mi&nster,  Stephens,  etc.  This  edition  was 
only  printed  once,  but  was  published  in  1683, 1596,  and 
1608  with  new  title-pages. 

b.  Bihlia  Sacra  Polyglotta  (incomplete;  only  the  Penta- 
teuch, Joshna,  Judges,  ana  Ruth)  (Nuremberg,  1599). 
Butter's  Hebrew  Bible  was  reprinted  in  Nissel's  edition 

iLugduni  Bntavoram,  1668,  large  Svo),  with  the  title  Saaa 
Ubiia  llebraa  ex  Optimie  Editionibue,  etc 

VI.  Buxtorfs  Editione,  A  text  revised  occnrately  after 
the  Mosoroh,  and  therefore  deviating  here  and  there  from 
the  earlier  editions,  \»  furnished  by  Buxlorfs  editions, 
viz.: 

a.  The  Manual  Edition  (Basle,  1611,  Svo),  which  was  fol- 
lowed by— 

1.  Jane9on*8  Edition  (Amst.  1680),  or  n?anx*l  D'^nt??. 

8.  Menaeaeh  btn-Ieraete  Edition  (Ibid.  1635,  4to).  It 
would  have  been  well  if  the  editor  had  stated  which  four 
editions  he  pernsed,  and  to  which  the  mistakes,  which  ore 
not  a  few  in  this  edition,  are  to  be  ascribed.  Each  pnge 
has  two  columns.  The  order  of  the  books  is  rather  un- 
common :  the  Haglographa  and  five  Megilloth  come  be- 
fore the  earlier  and  later  ^irophets.  As  to  the  edition  it- 
self. R.  Simon,  in  his  Hietoire  Critique,  p.  614,  remarks: 
"L^^dition  en  quarto  de  Menossc  ben-Israel,  h  Amsterdam 
en  1635,  a  cetto  commodity,  qu'eilo  est  non  senlement  cor- 
recte,  mais  anssl  h  denx  coionnes ;  an  lien  que  les  Editions 
de  Robert  Estienne  et  de  Plantin  sont  &  longnes  lignes  et 
par  consequent  incommodes  pour  la  lecture." 


b.  Buxtorfe  Rabbinic  Bible  [see  RABBzxrio  BiblbQ,  which 
was  followed  by— 
1.  Franl;furter*e  Rabbinic  BiUe.    See  Rabbivic  Biblso. 
8.  Leb»ison*s,  or  Wareaw  Rabbinie  Bible.    See  Rabbibio 

BiBLBS. 

VIL  Joegah  Athia^e  TexL  Neither  the  text  of  Butter 
nor  that  ofBuxtorf  was  without  its  permanent  inflnence ; 
but  the  Hebrew  Bible  which  became  the  standard  to  sub- 
sequent generations  was  that  of  Joseph  Athlos,  a  learned 
rabbi  and  printer  at  Amsterdam.  His  text  was  based  on 
0  comparison  of  the  previous  editions  with  two  MSS. :  one 
bearing  the  date  18U9,  the  other  a  Spanish  MS.,  boosting 
an  antiquity  of  900  years.  The  first  edition  of  this  new 
text  was  pablished  at  Amsterdam  (1661, 8  vols.  Svo),  with 
the  title,  BibUa  Hebraica  eorreeta  et  eolUUa  cum  AnttquiO' 
eimie  et  Aoeuratiaeimie  Exemplaribtu  ManueerijUie  et  heus- 
tenue  impreeeie.  Thii  is  the  first  edition  in  which  each 
verse  is  numbered.  A  second  edition,  with  a  preCace  by 
Leusden.  was  published  in  1667.  These  editions  were 
much  prized  for  their  beauty  and  correctness,  ond  a  gold 
medal  and  chain  were  conferred  on  Athias  in  token  of 
their  appreciation  by  the  States-General  of  Holland. 

VI IL  Clodius*e  Editione  were  based  upon  the  text  of 
Athias. 

a.  Biblia  TeHamenti  Veterie,  etc.  Opera  et  studio  Clodii 
(Fraukfort-ou-the-Main,  1677). 

6.  BibUa  Hebraica.  etc ;  recognita  a  J.  H.  M^o  (ibid. 
1698). 

c  Biblia  Hebraica,  etc ;  ed.  G.  Chr.  BArcklin  (ibid.  171C» 
4to).  In  spite  of  oil  the  core  which  Bdrcklin  bestowed 
upon  this  edition,  some  mistakes  were  left,  as:  Isa.  1, 16^ 

ipm  for  ixn-i;  xii,  88,  niaiunn  for  n-^rcx^n;  jer. 

iv,  18,  i5  for  n?;  xxlll,  81,  talT'i^  for  DIT'iK:  Bsek. 
xl,  85,  y-^nD  for  S'^aO:  Bos.  vll,  16,  dSXb  for  Mri: 
Amos  vil,  10,  d^a  for  H'^S;  Lam.  v,  88,  '^Z  for  OX  "^S; 

Psa.  Ixxv,  1,  C)^  for  C]DH,  etc 

IX.  Jahlonairw  Editione,  or— 

a.  BiUia  Hebraica  cum  Notie  Hebraieief  etc  (BeroUni, 
1699,  large  Svo  or  4to).  For  this  edition  Joblonski  col- 
lated all  the  cardinal  editions,  together  with  several  MSS., 
and  bestowed  particular  care  on  the  vowel*point8  and  oe* 
cents,  as  he  expresses  himse,lf  more  fUUy  in  his  pre£Ke, 
5  6,  7. 

b.  Biblia  Hebraica  in  Graliam,  etc.  (Ibid.  1718,  ISmo). 
This  is  the  last  of  Jabloneki^s  editions,  but  less  correct ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  one  pablished  In  1711 
(84mo)  without  the  vowel-points. 

X.  H.  Miehaelie'e  Bible  was  based  on  Joblonski*s  first 

edition  of  1699,  and  was  entitled  ^nfiD  ;3"IK1  D^IC? 
JS^pn  (Ilalle,  1780,  8vo  and  4to).    For  this  edition  Mi- 

chaelts  compared  five  Erfurt  MSS.  and  nineteen  printed 
editions,  which  are  all  enumerated  in  the  preface.  This 
edition  is  much  esteemed,  partly  for  its  correctness  and 
partly  for  its  notes,  which,  on  account  of  the  very  small 
type,  are  a  task  to  the  eyes. 

Michaclis's  text  Is  said  to  have  been  the  basis  of  the  so- 
called  Manttum  Bible,  edited,  with  a  critical  commentary, 
by  Norzl  (q.  v.)  (Mantua,  1748-44). 

XI.  Van  der  HooghVa  Text,  or  Biblia  Hebraica,  eeenndwm 
ultimam  Editionem  Joe,  A  thia,  etc  (AmsL  1706,  8  vols. 
Svo).  This  edition— of  good  reputation  for  its  accuracy, 
but  above  all  for  the  beauty  and  distinctness  of  its  type — 
deserves  special  attention  as  constituting  our  present  te»- 
ttu  reeeptua.  The  text  was  chiefly  formed  on  that  of 
Athias :  no  MSS.  were  used  for  it,  but  it  has  a  collection 
of  various  readings  fhim  printed  editions  at  the  end.  The 
Mosoretic  readings  are  given  in  the  margin.  In  spite  of 
all  the  excellences  which  this  edition  has  above  others, 
there  are  still  a  great  monv  mistakes  to  be  found  therein, 
as  Brnns  has  shown  in  BIchhoru's  Repertoriufn,  xii,  888 
sq.  The  following  editions  are  either  printed  from  or 
based  on  Van  der  Hooght'a  text : 

I.  Proop'a  Editione,  published  nt  Amsterdam  (1784,1768). 
8.  The  Ijeipeie  Edilioti,  with  Seb.  Schmid'a  Latin  trans- 
lation (1740, 4to). 

8.  PoraUr'a  Biblia  Hebraica  eine  Pnnetie  (Oxford,  17S0, 
8  vols.  4to). 

4.  SimonVe  Editiima  (Bolle,  1768,  1767,  1888,  1888;  the 
latter  two  with  a  preface  by  Rosenmtiller). 

6.  HoubiganVa  (q.  v.)  Edition  (Paris,  1768, 4  vols.  fol.). 

6.  Bayly*e  (M  Iketamewt,  in  Bebrew  and  English  (Lond. 
1774,  large  Svo). 

7.  KennicotCe  (q.v.)  Vetua  Teetamcntttm  (Oxford,  1776- 
80,  8  vols.  fol.). 

5.  Jahn^a  Biblia  Hebraica,  etc.  (Vienna,  1806, 4  vols.  8vo), 
with  readings  from  De  Rossi,  Kennlcott,  etc  With  inju- 
dicious peculiarity,  however,  the  books  are  arranged  in  a 
new  order :  the  Chronicles  ore  split  up  into  fragments  for 
the  purpose  of  comparison  with  the  parallel  books. 

9.  Boothroyd'a  Biblia  Hebraica,  with  various  reodingi 
(Pnntef^act,  1810-16, 8  vols.  4to). 

10.  Frey'a  Biblia  Hebraica  (Lond.  1818, 8  vols.  8vo),  which 
was  entirely  superseded  bv 

II.  lyAUemand'e  Biblia  tiebraica  (ibid.  1388,  and  often). 
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Van  der  Hoogbi's  text  ts  found  in  all  English  editions 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible  published  by  Dnncan  or  Bagster, 
and  is  also  made  the  basis  of— 

18.  Tke  Hexaglot  Bible  [see  Polyulot  Bidlks]  (Lond. 
1876,  6  vols,  royal  4to). 

18.  The  Basle  Kdition  of  1SS7. 

14.  Hahn'B  EdUione,  published  at  Leipsic  in  1831, 183S» 
1883. 1639,  and  1887 :  the  last  is  superior  to  the  former,  as 
can  be  seen  from  the  preface.  Hahn's  text  has  also  been 
reprinted  in  the  polyglot  of  Stier  and  Theile  (Blberfeld, 
1S47,  and  often).  There  is  also  a  small  edition  of  Hahn'a 
Bible  (in  ISmo),  with  a  preface  by  Rosenm&ller,  in  small 
but  clear  type.  The  last  of  ihia  edition  waa  published  in 
1888 

is!  TheiU'8  Editimu  (ibid.  1840 :  4th  ed.  1878).  This  edi- 
tion may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  Hebrew  Bibles 
according  to  Van  der  Hooghl's  recension.  Wright,  in  his 
Tke  Book  (^  Oeneeie  in  Hebrtw  (Lond.  1860),  has  followed 
Tbeile*s  text. 

XIL  OpiU*»  Text  or  Bibliea  Hebraiea  euvi  Optimie  Tm- 
preeeie,  etc.  Studio  et  Opera  D.  H.  Opitii  (Kiloni,  1709. 
4to).  Opits  compared  for  this  edition  three  codices  and 
fourteen  printed  editions,  which  are  enumerated  in  the 
preface.   This  text  was  reprinted  in— 

1.  ZuUiehow  BiUia  ettm  Prcefatione  Miehaelie  (1741, 4to). 

%.  Bvangeliaehe  deuteeke  OriffimU-Bibd,  containing  the 
Hebrew  and  Luther's  German  translation  (Kiloni,  1741). 

XIIL  Editions  with  a  Revised  Text,  With  Van  der 
Hooght's  edition  a  teztus  reeeptus  was  given,  which  was 
corrected  and  Improved  from  time  to  time.  But  the  more 
the  Masorah  and  ancient  Jewish  grammariana  were  stud- 
ied, the  more  it  was  found  that  the  present  text,  while  on 
the  whole  correct,  did  not  como  up  to  the  requirements 
and  rules  laid  down  by  ancient  grammarians,  for,  as  De- 
litach  observes,  in  the  edition  of  the  Old  Test,  the  mi- 
nutest points  mast  be  observed,  trifling  and  pettifogging 
as  they  may  appear  to  the  superficial  reader ;  "  yet  i«rra 
«v  n  fjiia  Ktpaia  maximi  apud  noe  ponderis  esse  debet" 
Thus  it  came  to  pasa  that  from  time  to  time  new  editions 

of  the  Hebrew  text  were  published  H*1DQn  ^t  h:f,  i.  e. 
in  accordance  with  the  Maaorah.  Of  such  editions  we 
mention,  paasiug  over  the  editions  of  single  parts  of  the 
Old  Teat., 

1.  The  edition  published  at  Carlaruhe  (1830-87)  and  ed- 
ited by  Epstein,  Roeenfeid,  and  others. 

9.PhUippeohn'elsraelitiseheBibel(Le\lMUi,lSU-Ui.  But 

this  edition,  says  Delitzsch,  "qnamquam  textnm  "^D  ^K 

n^D^n  conformatum  se  exhibere  pnedicat,  Masorethicse 

diligentiie  vix  ullum  vestigium  oeteudit  et  vilils  plurimis 
scatet." 

8.  LetterWs  Edition,  or  miH  KIMI  ^npn  "nBO 
O'^ainaT  G'^X'^Sa  (Vienna,  1862,  8  vols.  Svo).  This  edi- 
tion was  reprinted  by  the  British  and  Foreijni  Bible  Soci- 
ety at  Berlin,  with  the  corrections  of  TheopDilns  Abram- 
sohn  (1866,  and  often ;  latest  edition,  1874).  With  an  Eng- 
lish title-page,  *'  The  Hebrew  Bible,  revised  and  carefully 
examined  by  Myer  Levi  Letteris,'*  the  society's  edition 
waa  published  (f)  by  Wiley  and  Son  (N.  Y.  1875). 

4.  A  new  edition,  which,  as  we  hope,  will  become  the 
standard  text  for  the  fhtnre,  is  that  commenced  by  Baer  and 
Delitzsch.  As  early  as  1861,  Sw  Baer,  in  connection  with  Prof. 
Delitzsch, published  the  Q'^bnn  ItO^or Liber Psalmorum 
Hebraieus.  Textwm  Matorethieunt  aeeuratiue  qtiam  adhve 
/adum  est  expressit  .  .  .  Sotas  eritieas  adjedt  S.  Baer. 
Praefatns  est  F.  Delitzsch  (Lipslie,  1861).  Mr.  Baer,  who 
for  about  twenty  years  has  mode  Masoretic  lore  his  spe- 
cialty, the  results  of  which  he  partly  gave  to  the  public  in 
his  n?3K  n'I'fn  (Rddelhelm,  1868),  was  best  adapted  for 

such  a  task,  and  bla  connection  with  Prof.  Delitzsch,  one 
of  the  greatest  living  Hebrew  scholars,  is  the  liest  guar- 
antee that  the  work  is  in  able  hands.  An  improved  edl- 
tion  of  the  Psalms  waa  published  in  1874»  under  the  title 
nibnn  ^BD,  Liber  Psalmorum  Hebraicus  atque  Latinug 

ab  Hieronymo  e»  Hebrceo  eonsersus,  Consoclata  opera 
edtdemnt  C.  de  Tlschendorf,  a  Baer,  et  Fr.  Delitzsch.  In 
the  preface,  which  is  prepared  by  Delitzsch,  we  get  a  groat 
deal  of  instructive  matter  as  to  the  sources  used  for  this 
edition.  The  Hebrew  and  Latin  text  is  followed  by  Ap- 
vendiees  Criticce  et  Masorethieee  of  great  value  to  the  atu- 
aent  Both  these  editions  are  puoHshed  in  18mo.  Be- 
sides the  Psalms,  which  in  their  present  size  are  proba- 
bly not  intended  for  a  complete  edition  of  the  Old  Test., 
they  published— 

(1.)  '^ttjon  nnjanb  iioki  nso  Kin  r'^rxna  ^bo 

H*1in,  Liber  OenesiSj  Textwm  Masorethieum  aecuratissime 
expressitf  e  Fontibus  Masora  varie  Mustravit,  Xotis  Criti- 
eis  eonfirmavit^  S.  Baer.  Prafatus  est  edendi  operis  adjn- 
tor  Fr.  Delitzsch  (Lipslse.  1869,  gr.  8vo).  The  title  ftilly 
indicates  the  contents  of  the  work,  which,  however,  we 
will  specify.  The  Hebrew  text  is  followed  by— 
0.  Bpeeiinun  Lsetionum  in  hoc  Bditione  Oenssi*  reeeptn- 


b.  Loci  Oenesis  Voealem  mm  produetam  in  Medio  Extr^ 
move  Versu  retinetites. 

e.  SeripturcB  Genesis  inter  Scholas  OrienUUes  et  Oeeiden' 
tales  eontroversoe, 

d.  Loei  Oenssis  a  Ben-Aeher  et  Ben-Xaphtali  diverse 
PunUie  signati, 

e,  Loei  Genesis  Omsimiles  qtiifaeHe  eonfundunt%vr, 
/.  Loei  Genenis  Lineola  Pasek  notatU 

a.  Seetiones  Libri  Genesie  Masorethieee. 

h.  Conspeetus  Sotarum  Masoretiearum :  a.  Varietas  scrip- 
tiouis  et  lectionis;  fi,  Aduotatioues  Masoreticie;  7.  Clau- 
sula llbrl. 

(8.)  Liber  Jesaiee  . . .  (Lipalse,  1878),  containing  the  same 
critical  matter  as  Genesis. 

(8.)  Liber  Jobi . . .  (Ibid.  1876).  Opposite  the  title-page 
stands  a  fac-simlle  of  the  Codex  Tshufatkale  I^o.  8  a, 
which  gives  a  good  specimen  of  the  Babylonian  system 
of  punctuation. 

(4.)  Liber  Duodeeim  Prophetantm  .  .  .  (Ibid.  1878). 

The  prefaces  which  precede  the  Hebrew  text  in  all  theae 
volumes  give  an  account  of  the  various  MSS.,  editions, 
etc,  which  have  been  perused  for  each  book,  and  are  full 
of  instruction  to  the  student  of  the  sacred  text.  When 
completed,  this  edition  of  the  Old  Test  will  form  not  a 
recension,  but  tke  recension  of  the  best  Hebrew  text  with 
which  the  student  can  be  furnished. 

Literature,  —  For  the  diflferent  editions  of  the  Old 
Test.,  see  Le-Long-Mash,  Wolf,  Bartolocci,  Kosenmtll- 
ler,  and  introductions  to  the  Old  Test.,  together  with 
Davidson,  Biblical  Criticism^  i,  137  sq.,  and  De  Rossi, 
De  I/ebraica  Typographies  OriffirUf  etc.  (Parma,  1776) ; 
id.  De  Typographia  I/ebreeo  -  Ferrariensi,  etc.  (ibid. 
1780);  id.  De  Tgnotis  Normullis  Aniiquiseimie  Hdnr, 
Textus  Editt,  etc.  (Erlangen,  1782);  id.  AnnaUs  lle- 
br€eo  '  typograpkici,  etc.  (Parma,  1795).  For  various 
readings,  see  the  editions  of  Kennicott,  Michaelis,  Jahn, 
Retneccius-Meissner-Dodcrlein ;  the  Varia  Lectionet  of 
De  Rossi  (ibid.  1784,  4  vols.) ;  Davidson,  The  Hebrew 
Text  of  the  Old  Testament,  etc  (Lond.  1855)— following, 
as  Davidson  docs,  De  Rossi  and  Jahn,  his  work,  besides 
being  deficient,  cannot  always  be  relied  upon;  Pick, 
Iloree  Samarittmctf  or  a  Collection  oj"  Various  Readings^ 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  compared  with  the  He- 
brew and  other  A  ncient  Versions,  in  BibL  Sacra  ( Ando- 
vcr,  1876-78);  Strack,  Katalog  der  hebr.  Bibelhand- 
schriften  in  St,  Petersburg  (St,  Petersburg,  1875).  For 
critical  purposes,  see,  besides  the  articles  Quotatiokb 
OF  THE  Old  Testament  in  tue  Taijiud  and  Maso- 
rah in  this  Cydopadia,  together  with  the  literature 
given  in  those  articles,  Strack,  Prolegomena  Critica  in 
V,  T,  (LipsisB,  1878);  id.  Zur  Textkritik  des  Jesaias,  in 
Lutherisdie  Zeitschrift^  (Leipsic,  1877),  p.  17  sq.,  and  his 
preface  to  the  edition  of  the  Prophetarum  Codex  Baby- 
lonicui  Petropolitanus  (Petrop.  1876);  Meir  Ha-Levi 
Abulafia  (q.v.),  tXTwh  y^'^O  nmOQ  *1BD  (Florence, 
1750;  Berlin,  1761)^  Lonzano,  miH  mX  (Venice,  1618; 
Berlin,  1745);  Norzi  (q.v.),  ''O  mSO  (Vienna,  1818); 
also  in  the  Warsaw  Rabbinic  Bible ;  Heidenbeim,  tSSin 
d'^rS  -IIXO  (Rodelheim,  1818-21);  Kimchi,  Liber 
Radicum  edd.  Lebrecht  et  Biesenthal  (Berlin,  1847) ; 
FrensdorfT,  Die  Massora  Magna  (Hanover  and  Leipsic, 
1876) ;  Geiger,  Urschrifl  vnd  Uebersetzungen  der  Bibel 
(Breslau,  1857),  p.  231  sq.;  the  critical  notes  appended 
by  Baer  and  Delitzsch  to  the  different  books  edited  by 
them ;  the  Masechet  Soferim  (q.  v.),  best  ed.  by  J.  Mtil- 
ler  (Leipsic,  1878) ;  the  forthcoming  work  of  Ginsburg 
on  the  Masorah,  which  will  be  published  in  4  vols.— viz. 
vol  i,  the  Masorah  Magna,  lexically  arranged;  vol  ii, 
.  the  Maaorah  Parva ;  voL  iii,  an  English  translation, 
with  explanatory  notes;  vol  iv,  the  original  Hebrew 
text  of  the  Bible  according  to  the  Masorah ;  and  De- 
litzsch, Complutensische  Varianten  xu  dem  Altlettament' 
lichen  TexU  (ibid.  1878).     (R  P.) 

RECENSIONS  of  the  New  Testament.  After 
the  critical  materials  at  the  basis  of  the  New-Test  text 
bad  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  Biill  and  Bent]ey,tbey 
began  to  be  examined  with  care.  Important  readings 
in  different  documents  were  seen  to  possess  resemblances 
more  or  less  striking.  Passages  were  found  to  present 
the  same  form,  though  the  MSB.  from  which  they  were 
derived  belonged  to  various  times  and  countries.    The 
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thought  suggested  itself  to  Bengd  that  the  mass  of  ma- 
terials might  be  definitely  classified  in  oonfonnity  with 
such  peculiarities.  The  same  idea  afterwards  occurred 
to  Semler.  Bengel  classified  all  the  documents  from 
which  various  readings  are  collected  into  two  nations  or 
/amiUes — the  Asiatic  and  the  African.  To  the  former 
belonged  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  as  the  chief;  to  the 
latter  the  Gnoco-Latin  codices.  At  first  that  eminent 
critic  does  not  seem  to  have  had  a  very  distinct  appre- 
hension of  the  subject;  and  therefore  he  speaks  in  gen- 
eral terms  of  it  in  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament 
published  in  1734;  but  in  the  posthumous  edition  of  the 
Apparatus  Criticus  (1768,  edited  by  Burkius)  he  is 
more  explicit.  Semler  was  the  first  that  used  the  term 
recension  of  a  particular  class  of  MSS.,  in  his  Hermeneu^ 
tische  Vorhereitung  (1765).  This  critic,  however,  though 
acquainted  with  Wetstein's  labors  on  the  text  of  the 
New  Test.,  had  nothing  more  than  a  dim  notion  of  the 
subject.  Ho  followed  Bengel  without  clearly  under- 
standing or  enlarging  his  views.  Griesbach  was  the 
first  scholar  who  treated  the  topic  with  consummate 
learning  and  skill,  elaborating  it  so  highly  that  it  be- 
came a  prominent  subject  in  the  criticism  of  the  New 
Test.  But  he  had  the  benefit  of  Wetatein's  abundant 
treasures.  The  term  recension  applied  to  MS.  quota- 
tions by  ancient  writers,  and  versions  of  the  Greek 
Testament  bearing  an  affinity  to  one  another  in  charac- 
teristic readings,  became  a  classical  word  in  bis  hands, 
and  has  continued  so.  The  appellation  is  not  happily 
chosen.  Family f  nationy  dass,  or  order  would  have  been 
more  appropriate;  because  recension  suggests  the  idea 
of  revision,  which  is  inapplicable.  If  it  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  word  denotes  nothing  more  than  a 
certain  class  of  critical  documents  characterized  by  dis- 
tinctive peculiarities  in  common,  it  matters  little  what 
designation  be  employed. 

The  sentiments  of  Griesbach,  like  those  of  Bengel, 
developed  and  enlarged  with  time.  Hence  we  must  not 
look  for  exactly  the  same  theory  in  his  different  publi- 
cations. In  his  Dissertatio  Criiica  de  Codiabus  Quatuor 
Evangeliorum  Origenianis  (pars  prima,  published  in 
1771),  he  says  that  there  are,  perhaps,  three  or  four  re- 
censions into  which  all  the  codices  of  the  New  Test, 
might  be  divided  (Opuscula  Academica,  edited  by  Gab- 
ler,  i,  239).  In  the  preface  to  his  first  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament  (1777),  he  sUtes  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  3d  century  there  were  two  recensions  of 
the  gospels,  the  Alexandrian  and  the  Western.  In  the 
prolegomena  to  the  first  volume  of  his  second  edition  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  the  matured  sentiments  of  this 
able  critic  are  best  set  forth.  There  he  illustrates  the 
Alexandrian  recension,  the  Western,  and  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan.  The  first  two  are  the  more  ancient,  belong- 
ing to  the  time  in  which  the  two  collections  of  the 
New-Test,  writings,  the  duayytKiov  and  6  avttfrroKoQf 
were  made.  The  Alexandrian  was  an  actual  recension 
arising  at  the  time  when  the  two  portions  in  question 
were  put  together;  the  Western  was  simply  the  acci- 
dental result  of  carelessness  and  arbitrary  procedure  on 
the  part  of  transcribers  and  others  in  the  MSS.  current 
before  the  airotrroKoQ^  or  epistles,  were  collected.  The 
Constantiaopolitan  arose  from  the  intermingling  of  the 
other  two,  and,  like  the  Western,  is  no  proper  recension^ 
but  was  rather  the  result  of  a  condition  of  the  docu- 
ments brought  about  by  the  negligence  and  caprice  of 
copyists  or  meddling  critics.  The  Alexandrian  is  pre- 
sented by  the  MSS.  C,  L,  3d,  102, 106,  and  by  B  in  the 
last  chapters  of  the  four  gospels;  by  the  Mcmphitic, 
Ethiopic,  Armenian,  and  Philoxenian  versions;  and  the 
quotations  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Origen,  Eusebius, 
Athanasius,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  Isidore  of  Pelu- 
sium.  The  Western  accords  with  the  Grrco-Latin  cod- 
ices, with  the  Ante-Hieronymian  Latin  version,  and 
with  B  in  the  gospel  of  Matthew;  also  with  1, 13,  69, 
118,124, 131, 157;  with  the  Thebaic  and  Jemsalem- 
Syriac  versions,  and  the  quotations  of  Irenssus  in  Latin, 
Cyprian,  Tertnllian,  Ambrose,  and  Augustine.   The  third 


or  Constantinopolitan  is  shown  in  A,  E,  F,  G,  H,  S,  of  the 
gospels,  the  Moscow  oodioes  of  the  Pauline  epistles,  the 
Gothic  and  Slavonic  versions;  and  in  the  quotatiooa  of 
such  fathers  as  lived  during  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  cen«> 
turies  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  neighboring  prov- 
inces. The  text  in  Chi3r806tom  is  described  by  Griesi- 
bach  as  a  mixed  one ;  luid  of  P,  Q,  and  T  he  says  that 
they  accord  sometimes  with  the  Alexandrian,  sometimes 
with  the  Western.  The  Alexandrian  recension  sought 
to  avoid  and  change  whatever  might  be  offensive  to 
Greek  ears ;  but  the  Western  preserved  the  harsher  gen- 
uine readings  when  opposed  to  the  genius  of  the  Greek 
language;  Hebraizing  ones;  readings  involving  sole- 
clsm  or  unpleasant  to  the  ear.  The  Alexandrian  sought 
to  illustrate  words  and  phrases  rather  than  the  sense; 
the  Western  endeavored  to  render  the  sense  dearer  and 
less  involved  by  means  of  explanations,  circumlocutioDs, 
additions  gathered  from  every  side,  as  well  as  by  tnma- 
positions  of  words  and  sentences.  It  also  preferred  the 
readings  which  are  more  full  and  verbose,  as  well  as 
supplements  taken  from  parallel  passages,  sometimes 
omitting  what  might  render  the  sense  obscure  or  seem 
repugnant  to  the  context  or  parallel  passages,  in  all 
which  respects  the  Alexandrian  is  purer.  The  Alexan- 
drian critic  acted  the  part  of  a  grammarian,  the  West- 
em  that  of  an  interpreter.  In  all  these  points  Gries- 
bach asserts  that  tlie  Constantinopolitan  oommonly 
agrees  with  the  Alexandrian ;  but  with  thi^  difference, 
that  it  is  still  more  studious  of  Greek  propriety,  admits 
more  glosses  into  the  text,  and  intermingles  either 
Western  readings,  which  differ  from  the  Alexandrian, 
or  else  readings  compounded  of  Alexandrian  and  West- 
ern. No  recension  u  exhibited  by  any  codex  in  its 
original  purity  (Prolegomena  in  Novum  Testamentum 
[8d  ed.  by  Schulz],  voL  i,  p.  Ixx  sq.). 

Micliaelis  thinks  that  there  have  existed  four  princi- 
pal editions :  1.  The  Western,  used  in  countries  where 
the  Latin  language  was  spoken.  2.  The  Alexandrian  or 
Egyptian,  with  which  the  quotations  of  Origen  coin- 
cide and  the  Coptic  version.  8.  The  Edessene  edition, 
embracing  the  MSS.  from  which  the  old  Syriac  was 
made.  4.  The  Byzantine,  in  general  use  at  Constanti- 
nople after  that  city  became  the  capital  of  the  Eastern 
empire.  This  last  is  subdivided  into  the  andent  and 
the  modem  {Introduction  to  the  New  Test^  translated 
by  Marsh,  ii,  175  sq.,  2d  ed.). 

Assuredly  this  classification  is  no  improvement  upon 
Gricsbach's. 

Somewhat  different  from  Griesbach*s  system  is  that 
of  Hug,  which  was  first  proposed  in  his  Einleiitmg  m 
d(u  neue  Testament  (1808).  1.  The  cocv^  ixiomcy  i  e. 
the  most  ancient  text,  unrevised,  which  came  into  ex- 
istence in  the  2d  century,  found  in  D,  1, 18, 69, 124,  of 
the  gospels ;  in  D,  E,  F,  G,  of  Paulas  epistles ;  in  D,  £»  of 
the  Acts;  and  in  the  old  Latin  and  Thebaic  versions. 
The  Peshito  also  bdongs  to  this  class  of  text,  though 
it  differs  in  some  respects  from  D.  2.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  8d  centur}',  Hesychius,  an  Egyptian  bishops 
made  a  recension  of  the  coivi)  Mo<nc«  To  this  bekmg 
B,C,  L,  of  the  gospels;  A,  B)  C,40, 80,367,  in  the  AcU; 
A,  B,  C,  40,  867,  in  the  Catholic  epistles;  A,  B,  C,  46, 
867, 17,  of  the  Pauline  epistles;  and  A,  C,  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse. It  appears  in  the  citations  of  Athanasius,  Mar- 
cus and  Macarius  the  monks,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and 
Cosmas  Indicopleustes.  This  recension  had  ecdwaat- 
tical  authority  in  Egypt  and  Alexandria.  8.  Aboot  the 
same  time,  Lucian,  a  presbyter  of  Antioch,  in  Syria,  re- 
vised the  jTocvi}  USanc  •>  it  then  existed  in  the  Pfsshi- 
to,  comparing  different  MSS.  current  in  Syria.  In  this 
way  he  produced  a  text  which  did  not  whdly  hanDO- 
nize  with  the  Hesychian  because  he  was  less  stodioas 
of  degant  Latinity.  It  appears  in  £,  F,  G,  H,  S,  V,  of 
the  gospels,  and  b,  h,  of  the  Moscow  ErangeHstaria  col- 
lated by  Matthai,  with  most  of  the  carsive  MSS.;  in  f, 
ap  b,  d,  c,  m,  k  (Matthiti),  of  the  Acts;  in  g  (Matthfii), 
f,  k,  1,  m,  c,  d,  of  the  PauUne  and  Catholic  episitlea ;  in  r, 
k,  p,  1,  o,  Moscow  MSS.,  of  the  Apocalypse ;  in  the  Goth- 
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ic  and  Slavonic  yernons,  and  the  quotations  of  Theo- 
phylact,  though  his  text  is  no  longer  pure.  4.  A  fourth 
recension  Hug  attributes  to  Origen  during  his  residence 
at  Tyre.  To  it  belong  A,  K,  M,  42,  106, 114, 116,  and 
10  of  Matthai  in  the  gospels,  the  Philoxenian  Syriac, 
the  quotations  of  Theodoret  and  Chiysostom.  From 
this  summary  it  appears  that  Hug's  jcoci^  USooic 
agrees  substantially  with  the  Western  recension  of 
Griesbach.  It  is  more  comprehensive,  as  including  the 
Peshito,  with  the  quotations  of  Clement  and  Origen. 
The  Hesychian  recension  of  Hug  coincides  with  the 
Alexandrian  of  Griesbach. 

Eichhorn's  system  is  substantially  that  of  Hug,  with 
one  important  exception.  He  assumed  an  unrevised 
form  of  the  text  in  Asia,  and,  with  some  differences,  in 
Africa  also.  This  unrevised  text  may  be  traced  in  its 
two  forms  as  early  as  the  2d  century.  Lucian  revised 
the  first,  Hesychius  the  second.  Hence,  from  the  close 
of  the  third  century,  there  was  a  threefold  phase  of  the 
text— the  African  or  Alexandrian,  the  Asiatic  or  Con- 
stantinopolitan,  and  a  mixture  of  both.  Eichhom  de- 
nied that  Origen  made  a  new  recension  {EuUeiiung  wt 
d<u  neue  TestametUf  voL  iv,  §  35  sq.). 

In  1815  Nolan  published  an  Inquiry  inio  the  Integrity 
of  the  Greek  VulgaU^  in  which  he  propounded  a  pecul- 
iar theory  of  recensions.  He  divided  all  the  documents 
into  three  classes — the  Palestinian,  equivalent  to  Gries- 
bach's  Alexandrian ;  the  Egj'ptian,  identical  with  Gries- 
bach's  Western;  and  the  Byzantine.  The  three  forms 
of  the  text  are  represented,  as  he  assumed,  by  the  Co- 
dex Vaticanus  and  Jerome's  Vulgate,  with  the  Codices 
Yeroellensis  and  Brixianns  of  the  Latin  version.  The 
last  two  contained  a  more  ancient  text  than  that  rep- 
resented by  the  version  of  Jerome.  The  Palestinian 
recension,  which  he  attributes  to  Ensebins  of  Caasarea, 
is  greatly  censured  as  having  been  executed  by  this 
father  with  arbitrariness  and  dishonesty,  since  he  tam- 
pered with  passages  because  of  their  opposition  to  his 
Arian  opinions.  At  the  end  of  the  5th  century  this 
recension  was  introduced  into  Alexandria  by  Eutbalitts^ 
and  was  circulated  there. 

Scholz  made  two  classes  or  families — the  Alexan- 
drian or  Occidental,  and  Constantinopolitan  or  Oriental 
Griesbach's  Western  daas  is  contained  in  the  former. 
He  referred  to  the  Aleiuindrian  several  of  the  ancient 
MSS.,  and  a  few  later  ones — the  Memphitie,  Thebaic, 
Ethiopic,  and  Latin  versions,  and  the  ecclesiastical  writ- 
ers belonging  to  Western  Europe,  with  those  of  Africa. 
To  the  Constantinopolitan  he  referred  the  M SS.  belong- 
ing to  Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  Syria,  Eastern  Europe,  es- 
pecially Constantinople,  with  the  Philoxenian,  Syriac, 
Gothic,  Georgian,  and  Slavonic  versions,  bewdes  the  fa- 
thers of  these  regions  To  the  latter  he  gave  a  decided 
preference,  because  of  their  alleged  mutual  agreement, 
and  also  because  they  were  supposed  to  be  written  with 
great  care  after  the  most  ancient  exemplars;  whereas 
the  Alexandrian  documents  were  arbitrarily  altered  by 
officious  grammarians.  Indeed,  he  traces  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan to  the  autography  of  the  original  writers. 

Rinck  agrees  with  Scbob  in  classifying  all  docu- 
ments under  two  heads— the  Occidental  and  the  Ori- 
ental; the  former  exhibited  in  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  in 
the  epistles,  the  latter  containing  the  cursive  MSS. 
The  former  he  subdivides  into  two  families— the  Afri- 
can (A,  B^  C)  and  the  Latin  codices  (D,  £,  F,  G).  He 
finds  in  it  the  result  of  arbitrary  correction,  ignorance, 
and  carelessness. 

Tischendorf  s  view,  given  in  the  prolegomena  to  the 
seventh  edition  of  his  Greek  Testament,  is  that  there 
are  two  pairs  of  classes — the  Alexandrian  and  Latin, 
the  Asiatic  and  Byzantine.  The  oldest  form  of  the 
text,  and  that  which  most  bears  an  Alexandrian  com- 
plexion, is  presented  in  A,  B,  C,  D,  I,  L,  P,  Q,  T,  X,  Z, 
A,  perhaps  also  B,  in  the  gospels.  A  later  form,  bear- 
ing more  of  an  Asiatic  complexion,  is  in  E,  F,  G,  H,  K, 
M,  O,  S,  U,  V,  r,  ^.  For  the  Acts  and  Catholic  epistles 
the  eldest  text  is  given  in  A,  B,C;  for  Acts  probably 


D  and  I  also.  For  the  Pauline  epistles  the  oldest  text 
is  represented  by  A,  B»  C,  H,  I,  D,  F,  G,  the  first  five  be- 
ing Alexandrian,  the  last  two  Latin ;  D  standing  be- 
tween the  two  classes.  A  and  C  in  the  Apocalypse 
have  a  more  ancient  text  than  B. 

Lachmann  disregarded  all  systems  of  recensions,  and 
proceeded  to  give  a  text  from  ancient  documents  of  a 
certain  definite  time— the  text  which  commonly  pre- 
vailed in  the  8d  and  4th  centuries,  drawn  from  Orient- 
al MSS.— with  the  aid  of  Occidental  ones  in  cases  where 
the  former  disagree  among  themselves.  In  his  large 
edition  he  follows  the  united  evidence  of  Eastern  and 
Western  MSS.  His  merits  are  very  great  in  the  de- 
partment of  New -Test  criticism;  but  this  is  not  the 
place  to  show  them.  He  does  not,  however,  profess  to 
give  a  text  as  near  as  possible  to  that  which  he  judges 
to  proceed  from  the  sacred  writers  themselves,  as  Gries- 
bach and  Tischendorf  have  done.  On  the  contrary,  he 
has  simply  undertaken  to  present  that  form  of  the'text 
which  is  found  in  documents  belonging  to  a  certain 
period  as  a  basis  contributing  to  the  discovery  of  the 
authentic  text  itself.  Jiia  text  is  an  important  aid  to 
the  work  of  finding  out  the  original  words;  not  the 
original  itself,  as  he  would  have  given  it.  For  this 
reason  his  edition  contains  readings  which,  in  his  own 
opinion,  could  not  have  been  originaL  His  object  was 
therefore  somewhat  different  from  that  of  most  editors. 
But  he  set  an  example  of  rigid  adherence  to  the  task 
proposed,  and  of  critical  sagacity  in  eliminating  the 
true  text  from  ancient  documents  of  the  time,  evincing 
the  talents  and  skill  of  a  master.  Since  his  time  it  has 
been  the  fashion  among  inferior  critics  and  imitators  to 
attach  undue  weight  to  antiquity.  Uncial  MSS.  and 
their  readings  have  been  too  implicitly  followed  by 
some. 

Tischendorf  more  recently  adopted  the  same  views 
as  those  of  Lachmann,  holding  that  the  most  ancient 
text  alone  should  be  edited,  though  it  may  not  always 
be  what  the  sacred  authon  wrote.  This  principle  be- 
ing laid  at  the  basis  of  his  eighth  edition,  lately  com- 
pleted, made  a  considerable  difference  between  it  and 
the  Mven/A.  The  internal  goodness  of  readings,  the 
context,  and  sound  judgment  are  thus  excluded,  and 
this  at  the  expense  of  something  more  valuable;  for 
mere  outward  and  ancient  testimony  can  never  elicit 
what  ought  to  be  an  editor's  chief  object — the  presenta- 
tion of  a  text  as  near  the  original  one  as  can  be  pro- 
cured. The  oldest  text  of  the  best  MSS.  and  versions 
is  valuable  only  so  far  as  it  assists  in  attaining  that 
ot^ect.  It  is  owing  to  the  undue  elevation  of  antiquity 
that  such  a  reading  as  6  fAovojivilc  Ococ  in  John  i,  18 
has  been  given  in  the  text  of  a  recent  edition.  The 
same  excessive  veneration  for  antiquity  has  led  to  the 
separation  of  o  yiyovty  from  oifik  hv  (John  i,  8)  in  mod- 
em times.  Lachmann  is  exceeded  by  smaller  followers, 
not  in  his  own  exact  line. 

To  Griesbach  all  mu0t  allow  distinguished  merit. 
He  was  a  consummate  critic,  ingenious,  acute,  candid, 
tolerant,  and  learned.  His  system  was  elaborated  with 
great  ability.  It  exhibits  the  marks  of  a  sagacious 
mind.  But  it  was  assailed  by  many  writers,  whose 
combined  attacks  weakened  its  basis.  In  Germany, 
Eichhom,  Bertholdt,  Hug,  Schulz,  Gabler,  and  Schott 
made  various  objections  to  it.  In  consequence  offing's 
acute  remarks,  the  venerable  scholar  himself  modified 
his  views.  He  did  not,  however,  give  up  the  three  i»> 
censions,  but  still  maintained  that  the  Alexandrian  and 
Western  were  distinct.  He  admitted  that  the  Syriac, 
which  Hug  had  put  with  the  icoiv^,  waa  nearer  to  that 
than  to  the  Alexandrian  dass;  but  he  hesitated  to  put 
it  with  the  Westem  because  it  differed  so  much.  He 
denied  that  Origen  used  the  Kocyi),  maintaining  that 
the  Alexandrian,  which  existed  before  bis  time,  was 
that  which  he  employed.  He  conceded,  however,  that 
Origen  bad  a  Westem  copy  of  Mark  besides  an  Alex- 
andrian one;  that  in  his  commentary  on  Matthew, 
though  the  readings  are  chiefly  Alexandrian,  there  is 
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a  great  number  of  sach  as  are  Western,  and  which 
therefore  appear  in  Dj,  13, 28, 69, 124, 131, 157,  the  old 
Italic,  Vulgate,  and  Syriac.  Thus  Origen  had  various 
copies  at  lumd,  as  he  himself  repeatedly  asserts.  Gries- 
bach  also  conceded  that  Clemens  Alexandrinns  had  ya- 
lions  copies,  differing  in  the  forms  of  their  texts.  Hence 
bis  citations  often  agree  with  the  kocv^  USotric  and  D. 
Thus  Origen  and  Clement  cease,  in  some  measure,  to  be 
standard  representatives  of  the  Alexandrian  recension. 
The  concessions  of  Griesbach,  resulting  from  many  acute 
observations  made  by  Hug  and  others,  amounted  to 
this,  that  the  nearness  of  MSS.  and  recensions  to  one 
another  was  greater  than  he  had  before  assumed ;  that 
bis  two  ancient  recensions  had  more  points  of  contact 
with  one  another  in  existing  documents  than  he  had 
clearly  perceived.  The  line  between  his  Alexandrian 
and  Western  classes  became  less  perceptible.  This,  in- 
deed, was  the  weak  point  of  the  system,  as  no  proper 
division  can  be  drawn  between  the  two.  In  the  appli- 
eoHon  of  his  system  he  professed  to  follow  the  consent 
of  the  Alexandrian  and  Western  recensions,  unless  the 
internal  marks  of  truth  in  a  reading  were  so  strong  as 
to  outweigh  this  argument.  But  he  departed  from  his 
principle  in  several  instances,  as  in  1  Cor.  iii,  4 ;  GaL  iv, 
14;  PhiLiii,8;  lThess.ii,7;  Heb.iv,2. 

In  the  year  1814  Dr.  Laurence  published  objections 
to  Griesbach's  system,  many  of  which'  are  unfounded. 
Some  of  his  observations  are  pertinent  and  fair;  more 
are  irrelevant.  He  does  not  show  much  appreciation 
of  the  comparative  value  of  MSS.  and  texts,  and  reasons 
in  a  sort  of  mechanical  method  agsinst  Griesbach.  It 
is  evident  that  he  was  somewhat  prejudiced  against  the 
Alexandrian  recension.  Observations  like  the  following 
■how  an  animus  against  the  German  critic :  "  Too  much 
dazzled,  perhaps,  by  the  splendor  of  intricate  and  per- 
plexing research,  he  overlooked  what  lay  immediately 
before  him.  When  he  threw  his  critical  bowl  among 
the  established  theories  of  his  predecessors,  he  too  hastily 
attempted  to  set  up  his  own  without  having  first  totally 
demolished  theirs,  forgetting  that  the  very  nerve  of  his 
criticism  was  a  principle  of  hostility  to  every  standard 
text"  (Remarha  upon  the  SytUmaiic  Classification  of 
MSS,  adopted  bjf  GHubachf  p.  57).  The  pamphlet  of 
the  Oxford  scholar  is  now  almost  forgotten,  yet  it  pro- 
duced considerable  effect  at  the  time  of  its  appearance, 
when  the  reprinting  of  Griesbach*s  Greek  Testament  in 
England  was  associated  with  the  active  dissemination 
of  Unitarian  tenets,  and  the  accomplished  German  him- 
self was  nnjustly  charged  with  leaning  to  similar  views. 

In  America,  Mr.  Norton  subsequently  animadverted 
upon  the  same  system  with  considerable  acnteness  and 
plausibility.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  he  did  not 
fuUy  understand  all  Griesbach's  sentiments;  he  had  not 
studied  the  peculiar  readings  of  MSS.,  the  quotations 
of  the  fathers,  and  the  characteristics  of  ancient  ver- 
sions, yet  he  has  urged  some  objections  forcibly  and 
conclusively  against  the  adoption  of  the  system. 

Hug*s  theory  of  recensions,  so  far  as  it  differs  from 
Griesbach's,  is  without  foundation.  It  makes  Origen 
use  the  cocv^  tK^oviq^  whereas  his  usual  text  agrees 
with  the  Alexandrian.  The  Hesychian  recension  was 
employed  at  least  a  hundred  years  previously  by  Clem- 
ent of  Alexandria,  and  that  Hesychius  was  rc«lly  the 
author  of  a  recension  is  historically  baseless ;  he  may 
have  corrected,  in  some  places,  a  few  copies  which  he 
used.  The  recension  attributed  to  Lucian  is  also  desti- 
tute of  historical  proof.  The  basis  of  this  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  coiv^  iKiociQ  as  it  existed  in  Syria. 
Again,  it  is  very  improbable  that  Origen  undertook  to 
revise  the  jcoiv^  UBotrtc*  It  is  true  that  Jerome  ap> 
peals  to  the  exemplars  of  Origen,  but  this  does  not  im- 
ply that  the  latter  made  a  revision  of  existing  copies. 
The  Alexandrian  father  used  copies  of  the  New  Test, 
selected  with  care,  and  probably  corrected  them  in  va- 
rious places,  but  he  did  not  undertake  in  his  old  age  the 
laborious  task  of  making  a  peculiar  revision.  The  si- 
lence of  ancient  writers,  especially  of  Eusebius,  who  is 


most  copious  in  his  praises  of  Origen,  speaks  strongly 
against  the  critical  studies  of  the  Alexandrian  father  in 
the  New-Test.  text.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  re- 
cension system  of  Hug  is  nnsustained  by  historical  data. 
Succeeding  critics  have  refused  to  adopt  it.  Griesbach 
himself  made  several  pertinent  objections  to  it.  It  was 
also  assailed  by  Schott,  Rinck,  Gablcr,  and  others*  Mr. 
Norton,  too,  opposed  it. 

Nolan's  system  is  fundamentally  wrong.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  Codex  Brixianus  contains  the  Latin 
version  in  its  oldest  form,  and  therefore  the  assumed 
connection  of  it  with  the  Byzantine  text  fails  to  show 
that  the  latter  is  the  most  ancient  and  best  representa- 
tive of  the  original  Greek.  The  Codex  Brixianusi,  on 
the  contrary,  is  itself  a  revision  of  the  old  Latin  text. 
Nolan  thinks  that  the  Codex  VerceUensis  has  a  texi 
corrected  bv  Eusebius  of  Vercelli  after  that  which  he 
brought  from  Egypt  on  his  return  from  exile,  ^t  this 
form  of  the  text  circulated  in  the  West  before  Eusebius, 
and  the  Palestinian  recension,  which  he  supposes  to  have 
been  introduced  into  Alexandria  by  Euthallus,  was  there 
before;  thus  the  system  so  ingeniously  elaborated  by 
the  critic  is  historically  erroneous.  It  introdu<xs  arbi- 
trary and  baseless  conjectures  into  the  department  of 
criticism,  ignores  facts,  and  deals  in  unjust  accnaatioDS 
against  ancient  writers,  such  as  Eusebius  of  Caesarea, 
who  were  as  honest  as  the  zealous  upholder  himself  of 
the  Byzantine  text  All  attempts  to  maintain  the  most 
recent  in  opposition  to  the  most  ancient  text  roust  nec- 
essarily fail.  Thoroughly  erroneous  as  Nolan's  theory 
is,  it  was  eagerly  welcomed  by  some  advocates  of  the 
received  text  in  England.  Mr.  Home  could  say  of  it, 
'  even  in  the  ninth  edition  of  his  Introduction  to  the  CrU" 
ical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Scriptures^  "The  int^- 
rity  of  the  Greek  Vulgate  he  has  confessedly  establbhed 
by  a  series  of  proofs  and  connected  arguments  the  most 
decisive  that  can  be  reasonably  desired  or  expected." 

With  regard  to  Schobs's  system,  which  is  identical 
with  BengcVs,  it  may  be  preferable  to  Griesbach's  so  far 
as  it  allows  but  two  classes  of  documents ;  it  is  certainly 
simpler.  His  estimate,  however,  of  the  value  of  families 
b  erroneous.  He  failed  to  prove  that  the  particular 
form  of  the  text  current  in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  dur- 
ing the  first  three  centuries  was  the  same  as  that  pre- 
sented by  the  Constantinopolitan  MSS.  of  a  much  later 
date.  He  did  not  show  that  the  Byzantine  family  was 
derived  from  the  autographs  of  the  original  writers  in  a 
very  pure  state ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  admit  that  the 
text  which  obtained  at  Constantinople  in  the  reigns  of 
Constantine  and  Constance  was  collated  with  the  Alex- 
andrian, a  circumstance  which  would  naturally  give  rise 
to  a  mingling  of  readings  belonging  to  both.  Eus^us 
states  that  he  made  out  fifty  copies  of  the  New  Test  lor 
the  use  of  the  churches  at  Constantinople  at  the  request 
of  Constantine ;  and  as  we  know  that  he  gave  a  decided 
prcfcrencc  to  Alexandrian  copies,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  he  followed  those  sanctioned  by  Origen's  authority. 
Constantinopolitan  codices  differ  in  their  characteristic 
readings  from  the  Alexandrian,  but  the  preference  be- 
longs to  the  latter,  not  to  the  former.  Why  should  Jun- 
ior be  placed  above  older  documents?  Antiquity  may 
be  overbalanced  by  other  considerations,  and  certainly 
the  Alexandrian  MSS.  are  neither  faultless  nor  pure. 
But  the  Byzantine  and  later  MSS.  are  more  corrupt. 
Numbei's  must  not  be  considered  decisive  of  right  read- 
ings in  opposition  to  antiquity^  yet  numbers  had  an  un- 
due influence  on  Scholz's  mind.  Rinck  has  refuted  his 
supposed  proofs  of  the  superiority  of  Constantinopolitan 
MSS.,  and  Tischendorf  has  more  elaborately  done  the 
same  in  the  preface  to  his  first  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament  (1841).  In  fact,  Scholz's  historical  proofs  are 
no  better  than  fictions  which  true  history  rejects. 

No  definite  system  of  recensions  such  as  those  of 
Griesbach,  Hug,  and  Scholz  can  be  made  out,  because 
lines  of  division  cannot  be  drawn  with  accuracy.  Oar 
knowledge  of  the  ways  in  which  the  early  text  was  de- 
teriorated— of  the  influences  to  which  it  waa  exposed,  Uie 
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correctioiiB  ifc  underwent  in  different  places  at  different 
times,  the  methods  in  which  it  was  copied,  the  princi- 
ples, if  such  there  were,  on  which  transcribers  proceed- 
ed— is  too  meagre  to  build  up  a  secure  structure.  The 
subject  must  therefore  remain  in  obscurit}'.  Its  nature 
is  such  as  to  give  rise  to  endless  speculation  without 
affording  much  real  knowledge ;  it  is  vague,  indefinite, 
shadowy,  awakening  curiosity  without  satisfying  it. 
Yet  we  are  not  disposed  to  reject  the  entire  system  of 
classification  as  visionary.  It  is  highly  useful  to  arrange 
the  materials.  The  existence  of  certain  characteristic 
readings  may  be  clearly  traced  in  various  monuments 
of  the  text^  however  much  we  may  speculate  on  their 
causes.  It  is  true  that  in  several  cases  it  is  very  difli- 
cult  to  distinguish  the  family  to  which  a  particular 
reading  belongs,  because  its  characteristics  may  be  di- 
vided between  two  classes,  or  they  may  be  so  mixed 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  detect  the  family  with 
which  it  should  be  united;  the  evidences  of  its  rela- 
tionship may  be  so  obscure  as  to  render  the  determina- 
tion of  its  appropriate  recension  a  subtle  problem.  It  is 
also  unquestionable  that  no  one  MS.  version  or  father 
exhibits  a  recension  in  a  pure  state,  but  that  each  form 
of  the  text  appears  more  or  less  corrupted.  The  specu- 
lations of  the  critics  to  which  we  have  referred  have 
had  one  advantage,  viz.  that  they  have  made  the  char- 
acteristic readings  of  MSS.  better  understood,  and  ena- 
bled us  to  group  together  certain  documents  presenting 
the  same  form  of  texL  Thus  in  the  gospels,  K,  A,  B, 
G,  D,  I,  L,  P,  Q,  T,  X,  Z  present  an  older  form  of  the 
text  than  £,  F,  G,  H,  K,  M,  S,  IT,  V,  V.  Among  the 
former,  K,  B,  Z  have  a  text  more  ancient  and  correct 
than  that  of  the  others. 

MatthUi  repudiated  the  whole  system  of  recensions 
as  useless  and  absurd.  We  question  whether  he  was 
warranted  by  learning,  penetration,  or  judgment  to  use 
the  (»ntemptuous  language  which  he  applied.  His  in- 
dustry in  collating  MSS.  and  editing  their  text  was 
praiseworthy,  but  he  had  not  the  genius  to  construct  a 
good  text  out  of  the  materials  within  his  reach.  He 
overestimated  his  Moscow  codices,  and  looked  on  Grles- 
bach's  merits  with  envious  eye;  hence  his  diatribe 
on  recensions  shows  more  ardent  zeal  than  discretion. 
What  sentence  can  show  the  spirit  of  the  man  better 
than  this? — "Griesbach  has  been  hammering,  filing,  and 
polishing  for  thirty  years  at  this  masterpiece  of  uncriti- 
cism,  unbelief,  and  irreligiousness  in  Semler*s  recension- 
manufactory"  (  Ueber  die  sogenanntai  Recendonen^  welche 
der  Ilerr  Abt  Bengel,  der  Herr  Doctor  SemUrf  und  der 
Ilerr  Gehdn^Kir^mrath  GrieAach^  in  dem  griechitchen 
Texte  dea  N,  T.  woUm  erUdeekt  haben,  p.  28).  Prof.  Lee 
employed  language  equally  strong  with  Blatth&i's,  but 
not  so  scurrilous,  though  of  the  same  tendency:  "Inge- 
niossB  ilia  familiarum  fabricse,  ut  mihi  videtur,  in  unum 
tantummodo  finem  feliciter  exstructss  sunt;  ut  rem  in 
seipsa  baud  valde  obscuram,  tenebrisiEgyptiacis  obscu- 
riorem  reddant;  Editoresque  eos  qui  se  omnia  rem  acu 
tetigisse  putent,  supra  mortalium  labendi  statum,  nescio 
quantum,  evehere"  (Prokgomena  in  Biblia  PolygloUa 
Londinensia  Minora,  p.  69).  Neither  is  sufliciently  em- 
inent to  be  justified  in  the  employment  of  phraseology 
from  which  masters  in  criticism  like  Griesbach  would 
refrain.  Hear  the  veteran  scholar,  in  his  last  publica- 
tion, speaking  of  Hug :  *'  Dubitationis  igitur  causas  ex- 
ponere  mihi  liceat,  sed  paucis  et  modeste,  nee  eo  animo, 
ut  cum  viro  doctissimo  quem  permagni  me  facere  inge- 
nue profiteor,decertem,  sed  ut  tum  alios  viros  harum  re- 
rum  peritos,  tum  in  prim  is  ipsum  excitem  et  humanissi- 
me  invitem  ad  novum  instituendum  causae,  qun  in  uni- 
versa  re  critica  Novi  Testamenti  maximi  momenti  est, 
examen,  quo  ea,  si  ullo  modo  fieri  id  possit,  ad  liquidum 
tandem  perducatur''(lfe/!p/ema/(i  de  Vttustig  Textus  Novi 
Testamenli  RecentumibuSf  particula  ii,  p.  42).  The  pre- 
ceding observations  will  help  to  account  for  the  varying 
schemes  of  different  critics.  Some  may  look  for  greater 
exactness  and  nicety  than  others,  hence  they  will  make 


more  families  of  documents;  others,  with  less  acuteness 
or  ingenuity,  will  rest  satisfied  with  classes  more  strong- 
ly marked  by  the  number  of  materials  they  embrace  or 
the  breadth  of  territory  over  which  they  were  supposed 
to  circulate.  There  is  no  possibility  of  arriving  at  pre- 
cision. The  commingling  of  readings  has  obliterated 
many  peculiarities  in  the  progress  of  time,  though 
enough  has  been  left  to  form  the  basis  of  a  rough  classi- 
fication. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  classify  the  ancient  versions, 
such  as  the  Peshito-Syriac,  because  their  texts  have 
suffered  frequent  interpolations  and  changes.  In  the 
quotations  of  the  fathers  we  roust  make  idlowance  fot 
memoriier  citation,  without  expecting  great  care  or  at- 
tachment to  the  letter.  Griesbach,  however,  denies  that 
Origen  quoted  from  memory — and  none  has  investigat- 
ed the  citations  of  the  Alexandrian  father  with  equal 
labor — but  the  state  of  his  commentaries  is  far  from 
being  what  we  could  wish,  and  the  original  is  often  lost 
or  comipted. 

The  term  recension  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  Old 
Test,  as  well  as  the  New  Test,  There  the  materials 
hitherto  collated  all  belong  to  one  recension,  viz.  the 
Masoretic  Some,  indeed,  have  divided  them  into  Ma- 
soretic  and  Ante-Biasoretic,  but  the  latter  cannot  be 
traced.  At  present  we  are  acquainted  with  only  one 
great  family,  though  it  is  probable  that  particular  re- 
visions of  parts  of  the  Old  Test,  preceded  the  labors  of 
the  Masoretes.  Whether  the  Karaite  Hebrew  MSS.^ 
of  which  many  have  been  recently  brought  to  St.  Peters- 
burg— ^present  a  different  form  of  the  text  from  the  Ma- 
soretic will  be  seen  after  they  have  been  collated ;  it  is 
certain  that  their  vowel-svstem  is  different  from  the 
present  one.  We  expect,  therefore,  that  important  read- 
ings may  be  furnished  by  these  very  ancient  codices. 

See  Bengel,  Introdvdio  in  Crinn  N,  T,,  prefixed  to 
his  edition  of  the  Greek  TesUment  (Tubingen,  1734, 
4to);  Semler,  Vorbereitungen  zur  Ilermenevtik  (Halle, 
1760-69,  8vo);  Michaelis,  Introducium  to  the  N,  T.,  by 
Marsh,  ii,  173  sq.;  Griesbach,  Opuscula  (edited  by  Gab- 
ler,  with  the  Preface  of  the  latter  [Jena,  1824-25, 2  vols. 
8vo]);  id.  Commentarius  Criticus  in  Textum  GrtBcum, 
particuhe  i  and  ii  (ibid.  1798,  1811,  8vo);  id.  Prok- 
gomena to  the  second  edition  of  his  Greek  Testament 
(1796, 8vo) ;  Eichbom,  Etnieiiung  (Gott.  1827, 8vo),  vol. 
iv;  Bertholdt,  EinUsitung  (Erlangen,  1812,  8vo),  vol.  i; 
Schulz,  Prolegomena  to  the  third  edition  of  Griesbach 
(BerL  1827,  8vo) ;  Hug,  Eirdeit,  (4th  ed.  Stuttgart,  1847, 
8vo),  vol.  i ;  De  Wette,  Einleit,  in  das  neue  Testament 
(6th  ed.  Berl.  1860,  8vo);  Schott,  Isagoge  IlisioricO' 
critica  (Jena,  1830, 8vo) ;  Matthlli,  Ueber  die  sogenafm- 
ten  liecensionen,  etc.  (Leips.  1804, 8vo) ;  Scholz,  Bibtisch" 
kritische  Beise,  etc.  (ibid.  1823,  8vo) ;  id.  Prokgomena 
to  the  N.  T.  (1830),  vol.  i ;  Laurence,  remarks  on  Grics- 
bach's  Systematic  Classijication  of  MSS,  (Oxford,  1814, 
8vo);  Kinck,  Lucubratio  Critica  m  Ada  AposL,  Epp. 
CathoL  et  Paulin.  etc.  (BasiL  1830,  8vo) ;  Tischcndorf, 
Prokgomena  to  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament 
(Leips.  1841, 8vo),  with  the  Prokgomena  to  his  seventh 
edition  (ibid.  1859),  and  his  article  BibeUext  in  Herzog's 
EncglkpadU;  Reuss,  Dk  Geschichte  der  keiligen  Schrif- 
ten  neuen  Testaments  (4th  ed.  Brunswick,  1864);  Nor- 
ton, Genuineness  of  the  GospeU  (Boston,  1837,  8vo),  vol. 
i ;  Davidson,  Treatise  on  Biblical  Criticism  (Edinburgh, 
1862),  vol.  ii.— Ritto.  See  Criticism;  Manuscripts; 
Various  Readings. 

Reception  of  the  Holy  Qhost.  In  the  act 
of  conferring  the  orders  of  the  ministry  simple,  or  of  its 
higher  functions,  such  as  the  eldership  or  bishopric,  the 
solenm  words  are  used,  "Receive  the  Holy  Ghost." 
Having  been  originally  used  by  Jesus  when  he  com- 
missioned his  apostles,  the  expression  has  been  retained 
by  the  Church  as  the  most  proper  and  authoritative 
form  in  which  the  powers  of  the  Christian  priesthood 
can  be  conveyed.  *^Tbat  the  Church  is  vindicated," 
says  Stoughton,  ^  in  employing  them  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  bishops  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  the  min- 
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isterial  powers  of  office  are  identically  the  same  with 
those  held  by  the  apostles,  and  if  given  at  all  must  pro- 
ceed from  the  same  source — i.  e.  the  Holy  Ghost."  In 
the  ordination  of  priests  the  same  principle  will  apply. 
"Those  under  the  designation  of  presbyters  or  elders 
also  received  their  authority  from  this  divine  source, 
notwithstauding  that  there  might  be  one  or  more  inter- 
mediate links  in  the  chain  of  transmission."  "Take 
heed,"  said  Paul  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus,  *'  unto  your- 
selves and  to  all  the  flock  over  the  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers."  If,  therefore,  it  be 
granted  that  the  bishop  has  the  power  of  ordaining,  it 
follows  that  he  stands  as  an  agent  between  the  heavenly 
source  of  authority  and  the  candidate  to  whom  that 
authority  is  to  be  given,  and  is  qualified  to  pronounce, 
*' Receive  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  office  and  work  of  a 
priest  [or  bishop]  in  the  Church  of  God,"  etc 

We  have  quoted  Stoughton  because  he  fully  exhibits 
the  High-Church  notion  of  ordination  (q.  v.),  but  we  do 
not  wish  to  be  understood  as  its  endorsers.  Even  the 
Low-Church  clergy  of  the  Anglican  communion  and  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  refuse  to  give  it  approval 
See  Episcopacy.  In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
bishops  are  not  regarded  as  the  successors  of  the  apos- 
tles, and  the  apostolical  succession  of  its  ministry  is  not 
maintained.  See  art.  Episcopacy,  §  iv.  The  form  of 
ordination  is  very  like  in  the  different  churches,  and  its 
variability  of  opinion  depends  upon  the  interpretation 
of  the  language  employed. 

RECEPTION,  Religious,  of  monks,  nnns,  and  other 
religious  persons,  is  the  ceremonial  whereby  they  are 
admitted  to  the  probationary  state  called  the  novitiate 
(q.  v.)«  Before  the  ceremony  of  reception  a  short  pre- 
paratory stage  must  be  passed  through  by  the  candidate 
(called  at  this  stage  a  ''postulant"),  the  duration  of 
which  usually  ranges  from  two  to  six  months.  The 
ceremony  of  the  reception,  called  also  "clothing,"  is  per- 
formed by  a  bishop,  or  a  priest  delegated  by  a  bishop,  and 
consists  in  blessing  the  religious  dress  or  habit  and  in- 
vesting the  postulant  therein  with  appropriate  prayers, 
the  hair  being  at  the  same  time  cut  off  and  the  secular 
dress  laid  aside,  in  token  of  the  renunciation  of  the  world 
and  its  pomps  and  pleasures.  The  reception,  however,  is 
understood  to  be  only  a  provisional  step,  and  the  novice 
remains  free  to  return  to  secular  life  at  any  time  during 
the  noviti&tc.—Ckambers't  Encydop,  s.  v. 

Reoeptoriom  was  the  name  of  an  ecclesiastical 
outer  building,  a  kind  of  speaking-room,  a  parlor  con- 
tiguous to  the  ancient  churches;  it  is  sometimes  called 
salutatorium  (q.  v.)«  Mention  of  it  occurs  in  Sidonius 
ApolUnaris  (1.  v,  epist.  17),  Sulpitius  Severus  {DiaL  ii, 
1),  the  first  Council  of  Macon  (can.  ii),  Theodoretus, 
and  many  other  authors.  Theodoretus  relates  that 
Theodosius,  when  he  came  to  request  absolution  from 
St,  Ambrose,  found  the  saint  sitting  tn  talutaiorio, 
Scaliger  is  wrong  in  supposing  this  to  be  a  room  in 
the  bishop's  mansion  \  it  adjoined  the  church,  and  was 
a  part  of  the  church  building.  In  the  receptorium 
the  sacred  utensils,  the  ornaments,  and  robes  of  the 
(medisBval)  clergy  were  deposited  for  safe -keeping. 
Here  the  clergy  were  accustomed  to  retire  for  private 
devotions,  preparatory  to  their  engaging  in  public  ex- 
ercises. It  was  also  a  general  audience-room,  where 
friends  and  acquaintances  met  to  exchange  their  affec- 
tionate salutations  and  inquiries,  and  where  the  bishop 
or  the  priests  received  the  people  who  came  to  ask  their 
blessing  or  recommend  themselves  to  their  prayers,  or 
to  take  their  advice  in  matters  of  importance.  Sulpitius 
Severus  (DiaL  ii,  1)  shows  us  St.  Martin  sitting  in  a 
kind  of  sacristy,  and  his  priests  in  another,  receiving 
visitors  and  transacting  business. 

Reoe^eur,  FRAir90is  Joseph  Xavier,  a  French 
priest  and  historian,  was  bom  at  Longeville  (Donbe) 
April  30, 1800.  Hardly  had  he  received  his  orders  when 
he  was  colled  to  Paris  (Oct,  1824)  to  fill  a  subordinate 
position  in  the  cabinet  of  the  minister  of  ecclesiastical 


affiurs  and  of  public  instmction.  From  June,  1828,  to 
June,  1829,  he  was  head  of  the  bureau  of  secretaryship 
to  the  same  minister.  Afterwards  appointed  a  teach- 
er in  the  theological  faculty  of  Paris  (May  1,  1831), 
he  became  titular  professor  of  moral  philosophy  March 
1, 1841,  and  dean  of  the  faculty  Dec  6, 1850.  He  had 
not  long  been  relieved  from  these  last  duties  when  he 
died  in  his  native  country.  May  7, 1854.  The  various 
positions  which  he  filled*  permitted  him  to  devote  bis 
labors  to  several  important  works.  We  have :  Bt- 
cherches  Philotophiques  §ur  U  Fofukmeni  dt  la  Certi- 
tude (Paris,  1821, 12mo)  i—A  ccord  de  la  Foi  avec  la  Bai- 
tOHfOU  ExpotUion des Principa surluqueU  rqtoae  la  Foi 
Catkolique  (ibid.  1880-83, 12mo)  :—E$sai  tur  la  Naiun 
de  rAmef  tur  VOrigine  des  Ideee  et  le  Fondement  de  ia 
Certitude  (ibid.  1834,  8vo) :— rracto/uj  Tkeologiau  de 
JuMtiiia  et  Contractibut  (ibid.  1835, 12mo)  .—JntrodMe- 
tionala  Thedogie  (Besanfon,  1889,  8vo)  i-Histaire  de 
FEgUie  depuie  eon  EtabHuement  jusqu*au  Ponti/eat  de 
Gregoire  XVI  (Paris,  1840-^7,  8  vols.  8vo).  As  an 
editor,  abb^  Receveur  has  given  a  new  edition  of  the 
Tkiohgie  Dogmaiique  et  Morale  of  Bailly  (1830),  and 
another  of  the  ThMogie  Morale  of  Liguori,  to  which 
he  has  added  some  notes  (1833).  Collector  for  the 
Nouvdle  Biograpkie  GhUraUy  he  died  a  short  time  after 
having  contributed  the  articles  SainUCtfprien  and  Saint>-' 
CyriUc-^^Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  GitUrale,  s.  v. 

Re'ohab  (Heb.  Beehab\  as'n,  a  rider;  SepL'Pq- 

X^pjt  the  name  of  three  men. 

1.  The  first  named  of  the  two  *'  sons  of  Rimmon  the 
Beerothite,"  **  captains  of  bands,"  who  murdered  Ish- 
bosheth  in  his  bed  in  order  to  gain  favor  with  David, 
but  were  put  to  death  by  him,  with  expressions  of  ab- 
horrence for  their  crime  (2  Ssm.  iv,  5-12).  B.C.  104GL 
Josephus  calls  him  Tkannut  {BdwoQ,  i4R/.  vii,  2,  I). 
The  other's  name  was  Baanah  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  *<  father"  of  Jehonadab  (or  Jonadab,  Jcr.  xxxv, 
6),  who  was  Jehu*s  companion  in  destroying  the  wor- 
shippers of  Baal  (2  Kings  x,  15, 23).  See  Jeiio^cadab. 
B.d  ante  882.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Rechabitcs 
(q.  v.). 

3.  The  father  of  Malchiah,  which  latter  was  ruler  of 
part  of  Beth-haocerem,  and  is  named  as  repairing  the 
dung-gate  in  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem  under  Nelie- 
miah  (Neh.  iii,  14).    B.C.  ante  446. 

Rech'abite  [properly  Be'chabite']  (Heb.  always  in 
the  plur.  and  with  the  wt.,  ka-Bekabim^  0*^23^21,  a 
patrial  from  Beehah;  Sept  'Apxa^^ivt*'PaxBt^lv,  etc.), 
a  tribe  who  appear  only  in  one  memorable  scene  erf* 
Scripture  (Jer.  xxxv,  2-18).  Their  history  before  and 
afler  it  lies  in  some  obscurity.  We  are  left  to  search 
out  and  combine  some  scattered  notices,  and  to  get  firom 
them  what  light  we  can. 

I.  In  I  Chron.  ii,  55  the  house  of  Rechab  is  identi- 
fied with  a  section  of  the  Kenites  who  came  into  Canaan 
with  the  Israelites  and  retained  their  nomadic  habits, 
and  the  name  of  Hemath  is  mentioned  as  the  patri- 
arch of  the  whole  tribe.  See  Hemath;  Kjdiitk.  It 
has  been  inferred  from  this  passage  that  the  descendants 
of  Rechab  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  Kenites  settled 
from  the  first  at  Jabes,  in  Judah.  See  Jehonadab.  The 
fact,  however,  that  Jehonadab  took  an  active  part  in  the 
revolution  which  placed  Jehu  on  the  throne  seems  to 
indicate  that  he  and  his  tribe  bekuiged  to  Israel  rather 
than  to  Judah,  and  the  late  date  of  1  Chron.,  taken  to- 
gether with  other  facts  (infra)^  makes  it  more  probable 
that  this  passage  refers  to  the  locally  occupied  by  the 
Rechabites  after  their  return  from  the  captivity.  In 
confirmation  of  this  view,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the 
'*  shearing-house"  of  2  Kings  x,  14  was  probably  the 
known  rcndcxvous  of  the  nomad  tribe  of  the  Kenites 
with  their  flocks  of  sheep.    See  Shbariko-uoobb. 

Of  Rechab  himself  nothing  is  known.  He  may  have 
been  the  father,  he  may  have  been  the  remote  ancestor, 
of  Jehonadab.  The  meaning  of  the  word  makes  it  prob- 
able enough  that  it  was  an  epithet  passing  into  a  proper 
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name.  It  may  have  pointed,  as  in  the  robber-chief  of 
2  Sam.  iv,  2,  to  a  conspicuous  form  of  the  wild  Bedouin 
life;  and  Jehonadab,  the  son  of  the  Riders  may  have 
been,  in  part  at  least,  for  that  reason,  the  companion 
and  friend  of  the  fierce  captain  of  Israel  who  drives  as 
with  the  fury  of  madness  (2  Kings  ix,  20).  Another 
conjecture  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  name  is  ingenious 
enough  to  merit  a  disinterment  from  the  forgotten  learn- 
ing of  the  16th  century.  Bonlduc  (De  Ecclet,  ante  Leg, 
iii,  10)  infers  from  2  Kings  ii,  12 ;  xiii,  14,  that  the  two 
great  prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha  were  known,  each  of 
them  in  his  time,  as  the  chariot  (331?,  Re'beb)  of  Israel, 
L  e.  its  strength  and  protection.  He  infers  from  this 
that  the  special  disciples  of  the  prophets,  who  followed 
them  in  all  their  austerity,  were  known  as  the  "sons  of 
the  chariot,"  Bene-Rekeb  ;  and  that  afterwards,  when  the 
original  meaning  had  been  lost  sight  of,  this  was  taken 
as  a  patronymic,  and  referred  to  an  unknown  Rcchab. 
At  present,  of  course,  the  different  vowel-points  of  the 
two  words  are  sufficiently  distinctive ;  but  the  strange 
reading  of  the  Sept.  in  Judg.  i,  19  (on  *Pf|xd/3  duvrti- 
Xaro  avTotCf  where  the  A.y.  has  **  because  they  had 
chariots  of  iron")  shows  that  one  word  might  easily 
enough  be  taken  for  the  other.  Apart  from  the  evi- 
dence of  the  name  and  the  obvious  probability  of  the 
fact,  we  have  the  statement  (guanium  valeat)  of  John 
of  Jerusalem  that  Jehonadab  was  a  disciple  of  Elisha 
(i>e  Instii,  Monach,  c  25). 

II.  The  personal  history  of  Jehonadab  has  been  dealt 
with  under  that  name.  Here  we  have  to  notice  the 
new  character  which  he  impressed  on  the  tribe  of 
which  he  was  the  head.  As  his  name,  his  descent,  and 
the  part  which  he  played  indicate,  he  and  his  people 
had  all  along  been  worshippers  of  Jehovah,  circumcised, 
and  so  within  the  covenant  of  Abraham,  though  not 
reckoned  as  belonging  to  Israel,  and  probably  therefore 
not  considering  themselves  bound  by  the  Mosaic  law 
and  rituaL  The  worship  of  Baal  introduced  by  Jezebel 
and  Ahab  was  accordingly  not  less  offensive  to  them 
than  to  the  Israelites.  The  luxury  and  license  of 
Phoenician  cities  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  nomadic  life  (Amos  ii,  7, 8 ;  vi,  8-^).  A 
protest  was  needed  against  both  evils,  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  Elijah,  and  of  the  Xazarites  of  Amos  ii,  II,  it  took  the 
form  of  asceticism.  There  was  to  be  a  more  rigid  ad- 
herence than  ever  to  the  old  Arab  life.  What  had  been 
a  traditional  habit  was  enforced  by  a  solemn  command 
from  the  sheikh  and  prophet  of  the  tribe,  the  destroyer 
of  idolatr}%  which  no  one  dared  to  transgress.  They 
were  to  drink  no  wine,  nor  build  house,  nor  sow  seed, 
nor  plant  vineyard,  nor  have  any.  All  their  days  they 
were  to  dwell  in  tents,  as  remembering  that  they  were 
strangers  in  the  land  (Jer.  xxxv,  6, 7).  This  was  to  be 
the  condition  of  their  retaining  a  distinct  tribal  exist- 
ence. For  two  centuries  and  a  half  they  adhered  faith- 
fully to  this  rule ;  but  we  have  no  record  of  any  part 
taken  by  them  in  the  history  of  the  period.  We  may 
think  of  them  as  presenting  the  same  picture  which 
other  tribes,  uniting  the  nomad  life  with  religious  au- 
sterity, have  presented  in  later  periods. 

The  Nabathieans,  of  whom  Diodorus  Siculus  speaks 
(xix,  94)  as  neither  sowing  seed,  nor  planting  fruit-tree, 
nor  using  nor  building  house,  and  enforcing  these  trans- 
mitted customs  under  pain  of  death,  give  us  one  strik- 
ing instance.  The  fact  that  the  Nabathsans  habitually 
drank  "  wild  honey"  (jtikt  dypiov)  mixed  with  water 
(Diod.  Sic  xix,  94),  and  that  the  Bedouin  as  habitually 
still  make  locusts  an  article  of  food  (Burckhardt,  Btd- 
ouirUf  p.  270),  shows  very  strongly  that  the  Baptises 
life  was  fashioned  after  the  Rechabitish  as  well  as  the 
Nazaritish  type.  Another  is  found  in  the  prohibition 
of  wine  by  Mohammed  (Sale,  Karatij  Prelim,  Dis$,  §  5). 
A  yet  more  interesting  parallel  is  found  in  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  sect  of  the  Wahabls  during  the  last  and 
present  century.  Abd-ul-Wahab,  from  whom  the  sect 
takes  its  name,  reproduces  the  old  type  of  character  in 


all  its  completeness.  Anxious  to  protect  his  country- 
men from  the  revolting  vices  of  the  Turks,  as  Jehona- 
dab had  been  to  protect  the  Kenites  from  the  like  vices 
of  the  PhoBoicians,  the  Bedouin  reformer  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  returning  to  the  old  austerity  of  Arab  life.  What 
wine  had  been  to  the  earlier  preacher  of  righteousness, 
the  outward  sign  and  incentive  of  a  fatal  corruption, 
opium  and  tobacco  were  to  the  later  prophet,  and,  as 
such,  were  rigidly  proscribed.  The  rapidity  with  which 
the  Wahabls  became  a  formidable  party,  the  Puritans 
of  Islam,  presents  a  striking  analogy  to  the  strong  po- 
litical influence  of  Jehonadab  in  2  Kings  x,  15, 23  (comp. 
Burckhardt,  BtdoutM  and  WakabtM^  p.  288,  etc.). 

III.  The  invasion  of  Judah  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in 
RC  607  drove  the  Rechabites  from  their  tents.  Pos- 
sibly some  of  the  previous  periods  of  danger  may  have 
led  to  their  settling  within  the  limits  of  the  territory 
of  Judah.  Some  inferences  may  be  safely  drawn  from 
the  facts  of  Jer.  xxxv.  The  names  of  the  Rechabites 
show  that  they  continued  to  be  worshippers  of  Jeho- 
vah. They  are  already  known  to  the  .prophet.  One 
of  them  (ver.  8)  bears  the  same  name.  Their  rigid 
Nazaritish  life  gained  for  them  admission  into  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  into  one  of  the  chambers  assigned  to  priests 
and  Levites,  within  its  precincts.  They  were  received 
by  the  sons  or  followers  of  a  *'  man  of  God,'*  a  prophet 
or  devotee,  of  special  sanctity  (ver.  4).  Here  they  are 
tempted,  and  are  proof  against  the  temptation,  and  tbdr 
steadfastness  is  tamed  into  a  reproof  for  the  unfaithful- 
ness of  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  See  Jeremiah.  The 
history  of  this  trial  ends  with  a  special  blessing,  the  full 
import  of  which  has,  for  the  most  part,  not  been  ade- 
quately apprehended:  **Jonadab,  the  son  of  Bechab, 
shall  not  want  a  man  to  stand  before  me  forever"  (ver. 
19).  Whether  we  look  on  this  as  the  utterance  of  a 
true  prophet,  or  as  a  vatidmum  ex  eventu,  we  should 
hardly  expect  at  this  precise  point  to  lose  sight  alto- 
gether of  those  of  whom  it  was  spoken,  even  if  the 
words  pointed  only  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  name  and 
tribe.  They  have,  however,  a  higher  meaning.  The 
words  "  to  stand  before  me"  (*^|Db  np^)  are  essential- 
ly liturgical.  The  tribe  of  Levi  is  chosen  to  *' stand 
before"  the  Lord  (Deut  x,  8  j  xviii,  5, 7).  In  Gen.  xviii, 
22 ;  Judg.  XX,  28 ;  Psa.  cxxxiv,  1 ;  Jer.  xv,  19,  the  litur- 
gical meaning  is  equally  prominent  and  unmistakable 
(comp.  Gesenius*  The$aur,  s.  v. ;  Grotius,  ad  loc).  The 
fact  that  this  meaning  is  given  ('*  ministering  before 
me'^  in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  is  evidence  (1)  as  to 
the  received  meaning  of  the  phrase;  (2)  that  this  ren- 
dering did  not  shock  the  feelings  of  studious  and  de- 
vout rabbins  in  our  Lord's  time ;  (3)  that  it  was  at  least 
probable  that  there  existed  representatives  of  the  Rechs- 
bites  connected  with  the  Temple  services  in  the  time 
of  Jonathan.  This,  then,  may  possibly  have  been  the 
extent  of  the  new  blessing.  The  Rechabites  were  sol- 
emnly adopted  into  the  families  of  Israel,  and  were  rec- 
ognised as  incorporated  into  the  tribe  of  Levi.  Their 
purity,  their  faithfulness,  their  consecrated  life,  gained 
for  them,  as  it  gained  for  other  Nazarites,  that  honor. 
See  Priest,  Hebrew.  In  Lam.  iv,  7  we  may  perhaps 
trace  a  reference  to  the  Rechabites,  who  had  been  the 
most  conspicuous  examples  of  the  Nazaritish  life  in  the 
prophet's  time,  and  most  the  object  of  his  admiration. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  refer  to  a  few  authorities 
agreeing  in  the  general  interpretation  here  given,  though 
differing  as  to  details.  Vatablus  (Crit,  Sac,  ad  loc.)  men- 
tions a  Jewish  tradition  (R.  Judah,  as  cited  by  Kimchi ; 
comp.  Scaliger,  EUnch,  Trihares,  Serrar,  p.  26)  that  the 
daughters  of  the  Rechabites  marricH  Levites,  and  that 
thus  their  children  came  to  minister  in  the  Temple. 
Clarius  (ibid,')  conjectures  that  the  Rechabites  them- 
selves were  chosen  to  sit  in  the  great  council.  Sanctins 
and  Calmet  suppose  them  to  have  ministered  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Nethinim  (Calmet,  Diss,  sur  les  Ri' 
ckab,  1726).  Serrarius  (Triheeres,)  identifies  them  with 
the  Essenes;  Scaliger  {hc.cit,)  with  the  Chasidiro,  in 
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whose  name  the  priests  offered  special  daily  sacrifices, 
and  who,  in  this  way,  were  ''standing  before  the  Lord** 
continually. 

IV.  It  remains  for  us  to  see  whether  there  are  any  traces 
of  their  after-history  in  the  Biblical  or  later  writers.  It 
is  beUeved  that  there  are  such  traces,  and  that  they  con- 
firm the  statements  made  in  the  previous  paragraph. 

1.  We  have  the  singular  heading  of  Psa.  Ixxi  in  the 
Sept.  version  (rtfi  Aavid,  vtutv  'ItavaSafi,  cat  r&v  irpuh- 
Tutv  ai'X}ifiKtiiTia^kvTii»v)j  which,  however,  is  evidence 
merely  of  a  tradition  in  the  Sd  century  B.G.  indicating 
that  the  "sons  of  Jonadab"  shared  the  captivity  of  Is- 
rael, and  took  their  place  among  the  Levitical  psalm- 
ists who  gave  exprenion  to  the  sorrows  of  the  people. 
The  psalm  itself  belongs  to  David^s  time.    See  Psalms. 

2.  There  is  the  significant  mention  of  a  son  of  Rechab 
in  Xeh.  iii,  14  as  co-operating  with  the  priests,  Levites, 
and  princes  in  the  restoration  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem. 

8.  The  mention  of  the  house  of  Rechab  in  1  Chron. 
ii,  65,  though  not  without  difliculty,  points,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  to  the  same  conclusion.    The  Rechabites 

• 

have  become  scribes  (Q'^^lBID,  sopkerim).  They  give 
themselves  to  a  calling  which,  at  the  time  of  the  return 
from  Babylon,  was  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  the  hands 
of  Levites.  The  other  names  (Tirathites,  Shimeath- 
ites,  and  Suchathites  in  the  A.  Y.)  seem  to  add  nothing 
to  our  knowledge.  The  Vulg.  rendering,  however  (evi- 
dence of  a  traditional  Jewish  interpretation  in  the  time 
of  Jerome),  gives  a  translation  based  on  etymologies, 
more  or  less  accurate,  of  the  proper  names,  which  striking- 
ly confirms  the  view  now  taken:  **Cognationes  quoque 
Scribarum  habitantium  in  Jabes,  canentes  atque  resonan- 
tes,  et  in  tabemaculis  commorantea."  Thus  interpreted, 
the  passage  points  to  a  resumption  of  the  outward  form 
of  their  old  life  and  its  union  with  their  new  functions 
The  etymologies  on  which  this  version  rests  are,  it  must 
be  confessed,  very  doubtful  Scaliger  (EUnch,  Trihar. 
Serrar,  c.  28)  rejects  them  with  scorn.  Pellican  and 
Calmer,  on  the  other  hand,  defend  the  Vulg.  rendering, 
and  Gill  (ad  he.)  does  not  dispute  it.  Most  modem  in- 
terpreters follow  the  A.  V.  in  taking  the  words  as  prop- 
er names.  It  deserves  notice  also  that  while  in  1  Chron. 
ii,  64,  55  the  Rechabites  and  Xetophathites  are  men- 
tioned in  close  connection,  the  "  sons  of  the  singen"  in 
Nell,  xii,  28  appear  as  coming  in  large  numbers  from 
the  vilUges  of  the  same  Netophathites.  The  close 
juxtaposition  of  the  Rechabites  with  the  descendants 
of  David  in  1  Chron.  iii,  1  shown  also  in  how  honorable 
an  esteem  they  wero  held  at  the  time  when  that  book 
was  compiled. 

4.  The  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  James  the 
Just  given  by  Hegesippus  (Euseb.  H.  E,  ii,  28)  brings 
the  name  of  the  Rechabites  once  more  before  us,  and 
in  a  very  strange  connection.  While  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  were  stoning  him, "  one  of  the  priests  of  the 
sons  of  Rechab,  the  son  of  Rechabim,  who  are  mentioned 
by  Jeremiah  the  prophet,"  cried  out,  protesting  against 
the  crime.  Stanley  QSermons  and  Essays  on  the  Apos- 
tolic Agcip,  888),  struck  with  the  seeming  anomaly  of  a 
priest, "  not  only  not  of  Levitical,  but  not  even  of  Jew- 
ish descent,"  supposes  the  name  to  have  been  used  loose- 
ly as  indicating  the  abstemious  life  of  James  and  other 
Kazarites,  and  points  to  the  fact  that  Epiphanius  (Hmr, 
Ixxviii,  14)  ascribes  to  Simeon,  the  brother  of  James, 
the  words  which  Uegesippus  puta  into  the  mouth  of 
the  Rechabite,  as  a  proof  that  it  denoted  merely  the  Kaz- 
aritish  form  of  life.  Calmet  (he,  cit.)  supposes  the  man 
to  have  been  one  of  the  Rechabite  Nethinim,  whom  the 
informant  of  Hegesippus  took,  in  his  ignorance,  for  a 
priest.  The  view  which  has  been  here  taken  presents, 
it  is  believed,  a  more  satisfactory  solution.  It  was  hard- 
ly possible  that  a  writer  like  Hegesippus,  living  at  a 
time  when  the  details  of  the  Temple  services  were  fresh 
in  the  memories  of  men,  should  have  thus  spoken  of  the 
Bechabim  unless  there  had  been  a  tx>dy  of  men  to  whom 
the  name  was  commonly  applied.    He  uses  it  as  a  man 


would  do  to  whom  it  was  familiar,  without  being  struck 
by  any  apparent  or  real  anomaly.  The  Targum  of  Jon- 
athan on  Jer.  xxxv,  19  indicates,  as  has  been  noticed, 
the  same  fact.  We  may  accept  Hegresippus  therefore 
as  an  additional  witness  to  the  existence  of  the  Recha- 
bites as  a  recognised  body  up  to  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, sharing  in  the  ritual  of  the  Temple,  parUy  de- 
scended from  the  old  ''sons  of  Jonadab,"  piartly  recraited 
by  the  incorporation  into  their  ranks  of  men  devoting 
themselves,  as  did  James  and  Simeon,  to  the  same  con- 
secrated life.  The  form  of  austere  holiness  presented 
in  the  life  of  Jonadab,  and  the  blessing  pronounced  on 
his  descendants,  found  their  highest  representatives  in 
the  two  brothcn  of  the  Lord. 

5.  Some   later   notices   are   not  without   interesL 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  in  the  12th  century  (ed.  Aaher, 
1840,  i,  112-114),  mentions  that  near  £1  Jubar  (=Pum- 
beditha)  he  found  Jews  who  were  named  Rechabitesw 
They  tilled  the  ground,  kept  flocks  and  herds,  abstained 
from  wine  and  fiesh,  and  gave  tithes  to  teachera  who 
devoted  themselves  to  studj^ing  the  law  and  weeping 
for  Jerusalem.   They  were  100,000  in  number,  and  were 
governed  by  a  prince,  Salomon  han-Nasi,  who  traced 
bis  genealogy  up  to  the  house  of  David,  and  ruled  over 
the  city  of  Thema  and  Telmas.    A  later  traveller.  Dr. 
Wolff,  gives  a  yet  stranger  and  more  detailed  report. 
The  Jews  of  Jerusalem  and  Yemen  told  him  that  be 
would  find  the  Rechabites  of  Jer.  xxxv  living  near 
Mecca  {Journal,  1829,  xi,  884).    When  he  came  near 
Senaa  he  came  in  contact  with  a  tribe,  the  Beni-Khaibr, 
who  identified  themselves  with  the  sons  of  Jonadab. 
With  one  of  them,  MAsa,  Wolff  conversed,  and  he  reports 
the  dialogue  as  follows :  ^  I  asked  him,  *  Whose  descend- 
ants are  you  ?'   Mdsa  answered,  <  Come,  and  I  will  show 
you,'  and  read  from  an  Arabic  Bible  the  words  of  Jer. 
XXXV,  5-11.    He  then  went  on.    '  Come,  and  yon  will 
find  us  60,000  in  number.    You  see  the  words  of  the 
prophet  have  been  fulfilled:  Jonadab  the  son  of  Rechab 
shall  not  want  a  man  to  stand  before  me  forever*  '*  {ibid, 
p.  835).    In  a  Uter  journal  {UAd,  1889,  p.  889)  he  men- 
tions a  second  inter\-icw  with  Miisa,  describes  them 
as  keeping  strictly  to  the  old  rule,  calls  them  now  by 
the  name  of  the  Beni-Arhad,  and  says  that  Beni-Israel 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan  live  with  them.    A  paper  On  Re- 
cent Notices  of  the  Bechabites,  by  Signer  Pierotti,  was 
read  at  the  Cambridge  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion (October,  1862).   He  met  with  a  tribe  calling  them- 
selves by  that  name  near  the  Dead  Sea,  about  two  miks 
south-east  from  it.  They  had  a  Hebrew  Bible,  and  ntd 
their  prayen  at  the  tomb  of  a  Jewish  rabbL    They 
told  him  precisely  the  same  stories  as  had  been  told  to 
Wolff  thirty  yean  before.— Smith.    The  details,  how- 
ever, whether  correct  or  not,  apply  to  Talmndical  Jews 
more  than  to  Rechabites.    They  are  described  as  living 
in  caverns  and  low  houses,  not  in  tents — and  this  in 
Arabia,  where  Bedouin  habits  would  cease  to  be  singu- 
lar; nor  are  any  of  the  Rechabite  rules  observable  in 
them  except  that  of  refraining  from  wine — an  absti- 
nence which  ceases  to  be  remarkable  in  Arabia,  where 
no  one  drinks  wine,  and  where,  among  the  strongholds 
of  Islam,  it  could  probably  not  be  obtained  without  dan- 
ger and  difficulty.    There  were  large  numbera  of  Tal- 
mndical Jews  in  Arabia  in  the  time  of  Mohammed,  and 
these  supposed  Rechabites  are  probably  descended  from 
a  body  of  them.    See  WiUius,  DisstrU  de  Jiediabiiis,  in 
MiscelL  Sacra,  ii,  176  sq.;  Carpzov,  Apparai.  p.  148; 
Calmet,  Dissert,  sur  Us  Richabites,  in  Comntentaire  Li^ 
tiral,  vi,  18-21.— Kitto.    For  the  modem  temperance 
organization  by  this  name,  see  TmiFKRANCK. 

Redliao,  Jean  Giffrb  de  (whose  religious  name 
was  Jean  de  Satnte-Marie),  a  French  Dominican,  waa 
bora  at  Quilleboeuf  Aug.  25, 1604.  He  took  the  habit 
of  a  monk,  and  taught  Greek  and  Hebrew  at  Paris,  then 
at  Bordeaux.  He  travelled  in  the  Orient  as  an  apos- 
tolic missionary,  and  visited  the  isle  of  Sclo  and  Con- 
stantinople. Returning  to  Paris  about  the  end  of  1631, 
he  became  in  1637  prior  of  the  convent  of  the  Dooun* 
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intra  at  Rouen,  ind  devoted  bimaelf  witli  mtcMH  to 
prucbiDg.  Being  Knt  [o  Bordeaux  in  1640,  he  col- 
ieclcd  Dumeroui  miteriila  for  vriting  tbe  hiitoiy  of  his 
onter;  ind  when,  ia  1656,  Cbe  monlu  of  St.  Domi- 
nic founded  wreixl  bonua  in  Fnnce,  he  wu  cbirged 
vitb  the  erection  of  dirennoritiala.  HedinlAprilS, 
16fiO.  WehaveotbiettotiLttlMVroiiExtrcKaSBlidtiel 
PnitigatidtlaVieSpinlaiUetlRtliff«Mte(B.outn,t6S»^ 
1f),i  vti$,  litao):— Vie  deSaiia-tij/aciiitlu  (Pane,  1613, 
ISina): — Ijti  Viade  Troit BieiJmTtux  de  Brttagnt.S'rft 
iiahraie,  Evigue  ih  Atidhi,  A  lain  de  la  Roc/ie,  Pitm 
QaitUn  (ibid.  1645,  I2ioo):  —  Vit  de  Raiaud  6e  Saixt- 
GSta,  Doseii  de  Saitd-Agnau  iOrliaiu  (who  died  in 
1120)  (ibid.  1646, 13nio) :—  Vit  dt  Saiiil-Domiiiigue,  atte 
la  Fomlalion  de  loiaki  ComaitM  da  Frirti  Pricheari  de 
Cun  ri  de  favtrt  Sexeen  Franceeldaia  let  Poyt-Bat  (ibid. 
1617, 4tii} ; — Let  Vita  el  A  ctiont  Minierablei  da  SainUt 
tt  BittlAeartHtet  de  COrdre  da  Frira  Precheurt  (1636, 
2  ToIi.4ti>) : — and  I  great  numbei  of  other  worlu  printed 
'  or  in  MS.,  amonfi  tbem  I'ropkilia  de  Xottradamut  ei- 
pliquia  (Paris,  1656,  ISmo),  published  without  the  name 
of  the  author. — Hoefer,  Mouv.  Biog.  GiniraU,  «■  v. 

Rft'chsll  (Heb.  Rekah',  n=^,  Kindermoit;  Sept. 
'PiIXa/3  i.t.  'Pi;^).  In  1  Chro'n,  iv,  12,  Beth-rapha, 
Paaeah,  and  Tehinnah  the  father,  or  founder,  of  Ir-na- 
haah,  sie  said  to  hare  been  "  tbe  men  of  Rcchati."  In 
the  Taigum  of  H.  Joseph  they  are  called  "  the  men  of 
(he  Great  Sanhedrtn,"  the  TargumisC  apparently  rending 
na^.  Schwara  regards  it  as  the  name  of  a  plai 
habited  by  the  posterity  of  Jndah,  and  identiSea  it 
"a  village  AojAuji,  three  English  miles  to  the  sou 
Hebron"  (i>(fiut.  p.  116). 

Reche,  ioawv  Wilbelh,  tbe  main  representative 
of  the  Kantian  ratianalisn)  in  the  Lutheran  Church  of 
the  Rhine  countries,  was  bom  Nov.  8, 1761,  at  Lennep. 
In  17S6  he  became  pastor  of  the  newly  oi^anized  ' 
theran  church  at  Huckeswagen,  and  in  1796  pastor  at 
MUhlheim-on-the-Rhine,  where,  during  the  Revolution, 
he  published  a  IranalaUoD  of  Marcus  Aurelius'a  philo- 
sophical treatise  Ta  ik  iaoTiv  (1797),  in  order  to  show 
how  a  man  should  boeoma  a  stoic  After  the  taking  of 
the  Rhine  countries  by  Prusua,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  consistory  of  Cologue,  which  in  li'ld  was  dissolved. 
In  IS30  he  retired  from  the  ministry  U>  hia  country-seat 
at  Wesseiing,  between  Cologne  and  Bonn,  being  dis 
Sed  with  the  new  religions  movement  of  his  timi 
died  as  an  angry  phitoaapher  Jan.  9, 1835.  He  published 
some  bjTnns,which,thongh  of  little  value,  are,  however, 
found  in  some  of  the  modernized  German  hymn-hooka. 
He  also  published  a  collection  of  sermons  in  two  vol- 
nmes,  which  are  enumerated  in  Zuchotd,  BSitiotiieea 
Tieohffiai,  ii,  1035  (comp.  also  Koch,  Gttc/iichle  die 
dfulicien  Kiicienlieda,vi,2b3y     (&  P.) 

RechenbeTg,  Kari.  FniEDniai  WiUielm,  a  Lu- 
theran minister,  was  bom  Feb.  10, 1817,  at  Bamickow, 
near  Kunigsberg,  in  Prussia.  From  1835  tolSjO  he  stud- 
ied in  the  seminary  of  the  Berlin  Missionary  Society, 
and  in  IBll  he  came  to  this  country  to  work  among  hia 
countrymen.  His  lint  pastorate  was  at  Syracuse, !'  " 
where  be  labored  for  about  fifteen  years.  In  the 
1856  he  was  called  to  Albany,  at  which  phice  hi 
mained  three  years.  He  then  went  to  Canada,  where  he 
labored  for  about  thirteen  years  in  Toronto  and  fo  " 
years  at  MontreaL  Among  his  coreligionists  he  ' 
prominent  member,  and  was  the  first  prcudcnt  of  tbe 
Canadian  synod.  He  also  edited  for  a  long  time  the 
paper  of  his  denomination,  and  as  president  of  Che  Mis- 
sionary Board  he  cared  for  his  counlrymen  with  word 
and  sacrament.  His  bodily  infirmities  obliged  him  to 
retire  from  his  large  field  oflsbor,  and  he  accepted  II 
call  of  a  small  congregation  at  Port  Chester,  N.Y.,  i 
1875,  where  he  died  Dec,  13, 1877.     (E  P,) 

RsolOBe  (Lat.  rfcfuu,  also  ncbraf,  "shut  op'*), 
dasa  of  modka  or  nuna  who,  from  a  motive  of  special 
penance,  or  with  a  view  to  the  more  strict  observi 
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of  Christian  perfection,  remained  shut  up  from  all  cc 
verse,  even  with  memben  of  their  own  D 

fa  hermitage  or  other  place  of  strict  retirement. 
This  practice,  which  was  a  kind  of  voluntary  impriaon- 

not  allowed  except  lo  penons  of  tried  virtue  and  by  spe- 
cial permission  of  tbe  abbot ;  and  tbe  reclusi 


ilemnily  locked  up  in  the  presence  of  the  abbot  oi 

bishop,  who  placed  hia  aeal  upon  the  door,  nut  to  be 

removed  withont  the  authority  of  the  bishop  himself. 

'rything  necessary  for  support  waa  conveyed  tfarough 

indow.     If  tbe  recluse  were  a  priest,  ha  was  allowed 

nalt  ontory  with  a  window  which  looked  int4>  tbe 

church,  through  which  he  might  make  bis  offerings  at 

mass,  hear  the  singitig,  and  answer  those  who  spoke  to 


with  di 


4t  (his  w 


whadCL 


IS  before 


■the 


small  garden  near  his  cell  fur  the  planC- 

ig  of  a  few  herbs  and  for  recreation  in  fresh  air.    If  he 

fell  sick,  his  door  was  opened  by  the  authorities  for  the 

ilance.    The  celebrated  mediaval 

theoh^ian  Rabanus  Maurus  was  a  recluse  when  elected 

archbishop  of  Mentz.    Nuns  also  were  found  to  practice 

ame  voluntaryseclusion,  especially  in  the  Benedie- 

Pranctscan,  and  Cistercian  orders.    A  rule  special- 

•ipicd  for  female  recluses  was  composed  by  ,^lred 

of  Reresby,  and  is  preserved  by  llolstenius  in  his  Codex 

t  i/oiui(fioirvin,i.418  sq.     In  a  wider  sense, 

reduae  ii  popularly  applied  to  oil  cloistered 

persons,  whether  men  or  women — even  those  who  live 

in  community  with  their  brethreiL    The  inmates  of 

the  celebrated  French  retreat  for  Janaenists  —  Port- 

Royal  —  were  also  called  reclnses.  —  Chambert'i  fnrjr- 

Hup.  a.  v. ;  Welaer  u.  Welte,  A'ire*eii-/.«riit>n  (art.  "  In- 

clusi") ;  CuUi,  Scam,  and  Choradtrt  of  the  ilidili  Agn 

(Land.  1878). 

Recogultloiia.     See  Cluirntineb. 

Recollet  (LbL  moQufui,  "gathered  together")  ia 

bodi 
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the  Koman  Catholic  Church.  Among  orden  of  men,  an 
offshoot  of  the  Augustinian  hermits,  which,  onder  Loms 
de  Montaya,  in  1530,  obtained  considerable  popularity 
in  Spain,  was  called  by  this  name,  and  the  order  still 
exists  at  Medina  Sidonia,  Leon,  and  Pamplona ;  but  out- 
side of  Spain,  this  order  is  better  known  under  the  tide 
of  the  Reformed  Francucans,  who  originated  about  1592, 
and  were  established  in  France  under  Henry  lY  and 
Louis  XrV,  and  spread  thence  into  Belgium,  their  houses 
in  these  countries  and  Germany  becoming  so  numerous 
that  they  reckoned  no  less  than  ten  provinces.  In  the 
French  army  of  Lonb  XIV  the  Reformed  Franciscans 
used  to  administer  the  sacrament,  A  reform  of  the  Cisf* 
tercian  order  of  nuns  in  Spain  was  also  called  by  the 
same  name  (Chambers),  See  ffutoire  da  CUrge  SicuHer 
et  ReffuUer,  ii,  367  sq.;  WeUcr  u.  Welte,  Kircken-Lex, 
ix,  71. 

Recondliatlo  PoBnitentium  is  the  act  by 
which  offenders  of  the  Church  are  restored  to  ecclesi- 
astical rights  and  privileges.    See  Penitents. 

Reconciliatloii  (usually  some  form  of  ^&S,  to 
cover  sin,  KaraXKayif)  is  making  those  friends  again 
who  were  at  variance,  or  restoring  to  favor  those  hav- 
ing fallen  under  displeasure.  Thus  the  Scriptures  de- 
scribe the  disobedient  world  as  having  been  at  enmity 
with  God,  but  "reconciled"  to  him  by  the  death  of  his 
Son.  The  expressions  *' reconciliation**  and  '*  making 
peace*'  necessarily  suppose  a  previous  state  of  hostility 
between  God  and  man,  which  is  reciprocal.  This  is 
sometimes  called  enmity,  a  term,  as  it  respects  God, 
rather  unfortunate,  since  enmity  is  almost  fixed  in  our 
language  to  signify  a  malignant  and  revengeful  feeling. 
Of  this,  the  oppugners  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
have  availed  themselves  to  argue  that  as  there  can  be 
no  such  affection  in  the  divine  nature,  therefore  recon- 
ciliation in  Scripture  does  not  mean  the  reconciliation 
of  God  to  man,  but  of  man  to  God,  whose  enmity  the 
example  and  teaching  of  Christ,  they  tell  us,  are  very 
effectual  to  subdue.  It  is,  indeed,  a  sad  and  humbling 
truth,  and  one  which  the  Socinians,  in  their  discussions 
on  the  natural  innocence  of  man,  are  not  willing  to  ad- 
mit, that  by  the  infection  of  sin  **  the  carnal  mind  is  en- 
mity to  God ;"  that  human  nature  is  malignantly  hostile 
to  God  and  to  the  control  of  his  law.  But  this  is  far 
from  expressing  the  whole  of  that  relation  of  man  in 
which,  in  Scripture,  he  is  said  to  be  at  enmity  with  God, 
and  80  to  need  a  reconciliation — the  making  of  peace 
between  God  and  him.  That  relation  is  a  legal  one,  as 
that  of  a  sovereign,  in  his  judicial  capacity,  and  a  crim- 
inal who  has  violated  his  laws  and  risen  up  against  his 
authority,  and  who  is  therefore  treated  as  an  enemy. 
The  word  lx^p6s  is  used  in  this  passive  sense,  both  in 
the  Greek  writers  and  in  the  New  Test.  So,  in  Rom. 
xi,  28,  the  Jews,  rejected  and  punished  for  refusing  the 
Gospel,  are  said  by  the  apostle,  *'  as  concerning  the  Gos- 
pel," to  be  "enemies  for  your  sakes" — treated  and  ac- 
counted such ;  "  but,  as  touching  the  election,  they  are 
beloved  for  the  fathers*  sakes."  In  the  same  epistle 
(v,  10)  the  term  is  used  precisely  in  the  same  sense, 
and  that  with  reference  to  the  reconciliation  by  Christ: 
"  For  if,  when  we  were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to 
God  by  the  death  of  his  Son,*'  i.  e.  when  we  were  ob- 
jects of  the  divine  judicial  displeasure,  accounted  as  en- 
emies, and  liable  to  be  capitally  treated  as  such.  En- 
mity, in  the  sense  of  malignity  and  the  sentiment  of 
hatred,  is  added  to  this  relation  in  the  case  of  man ;  but 
it  is  no  part  of  the  relation  itself,  it  is  rather  a  case  of 
it,  as  it  is  one  of  the  actings  of  a  corrupt  nature  which 
render  man  obnoxious  to  the  displeasure  of  God  and  the 
penalty  of  his  law,  and  place  him  in  the  condition  of  an 
enemy.  It  is  this  judicial  variance  and  opposition  be- 
tween God  and  man  which  is  referred  to  in  the  term 
reconciliation,  and  in  the  phrase  "  making  peace,"  in 
the  New  Test. ;  and  the  hostility  is  therefore,  in  its 
own  nature,  mutual. 

But  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  notion  that  recon- 


ciliation means  no  more  than  our  laying  aside  oar  en- 
mity to  God  may  also  be  shown  from  several  express 
passages.  The  first  is  the  passage  we  have  above  cited: 
"  For  if,  when  we  were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to 
God"  (Rom.  V,  10).  Here  the  act  of  reconciling  is  as- 
cribed to  God,  and  not  to  us;  but  if  this  reconciliatioa 
consisted  in  the  laying-aside  of  our  own  enmity,  the  act 
would  be  ours  alone.  And,  further,  that  it  ooidd  not  be 
the  laying^aside  of  our  enmity  is  clear  from  the  text, 
which  speaks  of  reconciliation  while  we  were  yet  ene- 
mies. The  reconciliation  spoken  of  here  is  not,  as  Soci- 
nus  and  his  followers  have  said,  our  conversion.  For 
that  the  apostle  is  speaking  of  a  benefit  obtained  for  us 
previous  to  our  conversion  appears  evident  from  the 
opposite  members  of  the  two  sentences — "much  more, 
being  justified,  we  shall  be  saved  from  wrath  through 
him ;"  "  much  more,  being  reconciled,  we  shall  be  saved 
by  his  life."  The  apostle  argues  from  the  greater  to 
the  less.  If  God  were  so  benign  to  us  before  our  con- 
version, what  may  we  not  expect  from  him  now  we  are 
converted?  To  reconcile  here  cannot  mean  to  convert, 
for  the  apostle  evidently  speaks  of  something  greatly 
remarkable  in  the  act  of  Christ.  But  to  convert  sin- 
ners is  nothing  remarkable,  since  none  but  sinners  can 
be  ever  converted;  whereas  it  was  a  rare  and  singular 
thing  for  Christ  to  die  for  sinners,  and  to  reconcile  sin- 
ners to  God  by  his  death,  when  there  have  been  but 
very  few  good  men  who  have  died  for  their  friends.  In 
the  next  place,  conversion  is  referred  more  properly  to 
his  glorious  life  than  to  his  shameful  death;  but  this 
reconciliation  is  attributed  to  his  death  as  contradistin- 
guished from  his  glorious  life,  as  is  evident  from  the  an- 
tithesis contained  in  the  two  verses.  Besides,  it  is  from 
the  latter  benefit  that  we  learn  the  nature  of  the  fonner. 
The  latter,  which  belongs  only  to  the  converted,  consLsta 
of  the  peace  of  God  and  salvation  from  wrath  (Rom.  t, 
9, 10).  This  the  apostle  afterwards  calls  receiving  the 
reconciliation.  And  what  is  it  to  receive  the  reconcili- 
ation but  to  receive  the  remission  of  sins?  (Acts  x,43). 
To  receive  conversion  is  a  mode  of  speaking  entirely 
unknown.  If,  then,  to  receive  the  reconciliatioa  is  to 
receive  the  remission  of  sins,  and  in  effect  to  be  deliv- 
ered from  wrath  or  punishment,  to  be  reconciled  most 
have  a  corresponding  signification. 

"  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to  bimaelil 
not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them"  (2  Cor.  v,  19)^ 
Here  the  manner  of  this  reconciliation  is  expressly  said 
to  be  not  our  laying  aside  our  enmity,  but  the  non-im- 
putation of  our  trespasses  to  us  by  God ;  in  other  worda^ 
the  pardoning  of  our  offences  and  restoring  us  to  favor. 
The  promise  on  God's  part  to  do  this  is  expressive  of 
his  previous  reconciliation  to  the  world  by  the  death  of 
Christ;  for  our  actual  reconciliation  is  distingaished 
from  this  by  what  follows,  "  and  hath  committed  to  na 
the  ministry  of  reconciliation,"  by  virtue  of  which  all 
men  were,  by  the  apostles,  entreated  and  besought  to  be 
reconciled  to  God.  The  reason,  too,  of  this  reconcilia- 
tion of  God  to  the  world,  by  virtue  of  which  he  protn- 
ises  not  to  impute  sin,  b  grounded  by  the  aposUe,  in  the 
last  verse  of  the  chapter,  not  upon  the  laying-aside  of 
enmity  by  men,  but  upon  the  sacrifice  of  Christ:  "For 
he  hath  made  him  to  be  sin"  (a  sin-offering)  "  for  us,  who 
knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness 
of  God  in  him."  "And  that  he  might  reconcile  both 
unto  God  in  one  body  by  the  cross,  having  slain  the  en- 
mity thereby"  (Eph.  ii,  16).  Here  the  act  of  reconciling 
is  attributed  to  Christ.  Man  is  not  spoken  of  as  recon- 
ciling himself  to  God;  but  Christ  is  said  to  reconcile 
Jews  and  Gentiles  together,  and  both  to  God,  "  by  his 
cross."  Thus, says  the  apostie, " he  is  our  peace;*'  but 
in  what  manner  is  the  peace  effected  ?  Not,  in  the  fir&t 
instance,  by  subduing  the  enmity  of  man's  heart,  but  hy 
removing  the  enmity  of  "  the  law."  "  Having  abolish- 
ed in,"  or  by,  "  his  flesh  the  enmity,  even  the  law  of 
commandments."  The  ceremonial  law  only  is  here 
probably  meant ;  for  by  its  abolition,  through  its  fulfil- 
ment in  Christ,  the  enmity  between  Jews  and  Geotiles 
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was  taken  away.  Bat  still  it  was  not  only  necessary 
to  reconcile  Jew  and  Gentile  together,  bnt  to  ''reconcile 
both  unto  God."  This  he  did  by  the  same  act;  abol- 
uhing  the  ceremonial  law  by  becoming  the  antitype  of 
all  its  sacrifices,  and  thus,  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  ef- 
fecting the  reconciliation  of  all  to  God,  ''slaying  the  en- 
mity by  his  cross,"  taking  away  whatever  hindered  the 
reconciliation  of  the  guilty  to  -God,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  not  enmity  and  hatred  to  God  in  the  ha- 
man  mind  only,  but  that  judicial  hostility  and  variance 
which  separated  God  and  man  as  Judge  and  criminaL 
The  feeble  criticism  of  Socinus  on  this  passage,  in  which 
ho  has  been  followed  by  his  adherents  to  this  day,  is 
thus  answered  by  Grotius :  "  In  this  passage  the  dative 
6i^,  to  Godf  can  only  be  governed  by  the  veib  dvoKa'- 
roXXaiy,  (hat  he  might  rteoncUe;  for  the  interpretation 
of  Socinus,  which  makes  to  God  stand  by  itself,  or  that 
to  reconcile  to  God  is  to  reconcile  them  among  them- 
selves that  they  might  serve  God,  is  distorted ^and  with- 
out example.  Nor  is  the  argument  valid  which  is 
drawn  from  thence,  that  in  this  place  Paul  properly 
treats  of  the  peace  made  between  Jews  and  Gentiles; 
for  neither  does  it  follow  from  this  argument  that  it  was 
beside  his  purpose  to  mention  the  peace  made  for  each 
with  God.  For  the  two  oppotttes  which  are  .joined  are 
so  joined  among  themselves  that  they  should  be  pri- 
marily and  chiefly  joined  by  that  bond ;  for  they  are 
not  united  among  themselves,  except  by  and  for  that 
bond.  Gentiles  and  Jews,  therefore,  are  made  friends 
among  themselves  by  friendship  with  God.'* 

Here,  also,  a  critical  remark  will  be  appropriate.  The 
above  passages  will  show  how  falsely  it  has  been  assert- 
ed that  God  is  nowhere  in  Scripture  said  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  us,  and  that  they  only  declare  that  we  are  rec- 
onciled to  God ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  very  phrase  of 
our  being  reconciled  to  God  imports  the  tuming-away 
of  his  wrath  from  us.  Whitby  observes,  on  the  words 
KaTaXkatTHV  and  KaTaXKayii^  "that  they  naturally 
import  the  reconciliation  of  one  that  is  angry  or  dis- 
pleased with  us,  both  in  profane  and  Jewbh  writers." 
When  the  Philistines  suspected  that  David  would  ap- 
pease the  anger  of  Saul  by  becoming  their  adversary, 
they  said,  "  Wherewith  should  he  reconcile  himself  to 
his  master?  Should  it  not  be  with  the  heads  of  these 
men  V  Not,  surely,  how  shall  he  remove  hb  own  anger 
against  his  master?  but  how  shall  he  remove  his  mas- 
ter's anger  against  him  ? — how  shall  he  restore  himself 
to  his  master's  favor?  "If  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the 
altar  and  there  rememberest  that  thy  brother  hath 
aught  against  thee,"  not  that  thou  hast  aught  against 
thy  brother,  "first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,"  i.  e. 
appease  and  conciliate  him ;  so  that  the  words,  in  fact, 
import  "See  that  thy  brother  be  reconciled  to  thee," 
since  that  which  goes  before  is,  not  that  he  hath  done 
thee  an  injury,  but  thou  him.  Thus,  then,  for  us  to  be 
reconciled  to  God  is  to  avail  ourselves  of  tlie  means  by 
which  the  anger  of  God  towards  us  is  to  be  appeased, 
which  the  New  Test,  expressly  declares  to  be  meritori- 
ously "the  sin-offering"  of  him  "who  knew  no  sin," 
and  instrumentally,  as  to  each  individual  personally, 
"faith  in  hb  blood."— Watson,  Theol.  Diet,  s.  v.  See 
Propitiation. 

"  We  know,"  says  Farrar,  "that  God  cannot  literally 
feel  anger,  or  any  other  passion ;  nor  can  he  be  literaUy 
grieved  and  pained  at  anything  man  can  do,  since  (as 
the  1st  article  of  our  [Anglican]  Church  expresses  it) 
he  is  without  body,  parts,  or  passions;  though  in  Script- 
ure hands  and  eyes  and  other  bodily  members  are  figu- 
ratively attributed  to  him,  as  well  as  anger,  repentance, 
and  other  passions.  But  all  these  are  easily  understood 
as  spoken  in  reference  to  their  ejpu^e  on  us^  which  are 
the  same  as  if  the  things  themselves  were  literally  what 
they  are  called.  It  is  well  known  to  astronomers  that 
the  sun  keeps  its  place,  and  yet  they,  as  well  as  the 
vulgar,  speak  familiarly  of  the  sun's  rising  and  setting 
without  any  mistake  or  perplexity  thence  arising,  be- 
cause the  effects  on  this  earth — ^the  succession  of  light 


and  darkness— are  exactly  the  same  as  if  the  sun  did 
literally  move  round  it  daily.  In  like  manner,  when 
the  Scriptures  speak  of  God's  wrath,  fierce  anger,  etc., 
against  sinners,  it  is  meant  not  that  he  literally  feels 
angry  passions,  but  that  the  effect  on  men  will  be  the 
same  as  if  he  did.  And,  similarly,  when  'reconcilia- 
tion* with  God  is  spoken  of,  it  is  to  be  understood  as 
meaning  that  the  effects  of  the  death  of  Christ  aie  such 
as  to  cause  men  to  be  regarded  by  God  with  that  favor 
with  which  he  would  regard  them  if  literally  returned 
from  a  state  of  enmity  to  a  state  of  reconciliation.^' 

SeeNitzsch,Prac^cAe  Tkeologic;  Fletcher,  ITorib (see 
Index);  Pretbyteiian  Confeuiom;  Pearson,  on  the  Creed; 
Goodwin,  Worhe  ;  Knapp,  Christian  Theology ;  Reynolds 
[John],  On  ReconcUiaiion ;  Ritschl,  Critical  History  of 
the  Christian  Doctrine  of  Justification  and  ReconcUiatum 
(Edinb.  1872) ;  Pope,  Compendium  of  Christian  Theology 
(Lond.  1876,  12ido),  p.  196>200. 

Recordflre  Samcta  Crucis  is  the  beginning  of  a 
passion-hymn  composed  by  the  "  Seraphic  Doctor,"  St. 
Bonaventura  (q.  v.).  This  is  his  best  poem,  and  con- 
sists of  fifteen  stanzas,  the  last  bearing  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  next  to  the  last  of  the  Stabat  Mater  Dolo- 
rosa.  There  are  two  English  translations  of  this  hymn — 
one  by  Dr.  H.  Harbaugh  in  the  Afercersburg  Review^  1858, 
p.  481  ("Make  the  Cross  your  Meditation")  ;  another  by 
Dr.  J.  W.Alexander,  of  which  the  first  stanza  runs  thus : 

"Jesus'  holy  cross  and  dying, 
Ob,  remember  1  ever  eying 

Endless  pleasure's  pathway  here ; 
At  the  cross  thy  mindful  station 
Keep,  and  still  in  meditation 

All  nnsAted  persevere." 

It  has  also  been  translated  into  German  by  Simrock,  In 
his  Lauda  Zion  Salvatorem^  p.  269;  by  Rambach,  in  his 
Anthology f  i,  815,  "An  des  Herrn  Kreuz  zu  denken," 
which  Is  now  generally  found  in  German  hymn-books ; 
by  Stadelmann,  in  Biissler's  Auswahl  attchristlicher 
Hymnen,  p.  118,  "WoU  des  heiligen  Kreuzes  denken;" 
by  Konigsfeld,  in  his  collection  of  Latin  Hymns,  i,  151, 
"An  des  Herrn  Kreuzesleiden."  The  English  of  Alex- 
ander is  given  in  Schaff's  ChriU  in  Song,  p.  165.    (B.  P.) 

Recorder  (*1*^5Tpt  mozltV,  a  remembrancer  ,•  SepL 
dvafUfivrivKiav,  ifirofAVTifiaToypd^o(;)j  an  officer  of  high 
rank  in  the  Jewish  state,  exercinng  the  functions,  not 
simply  of  an  annalist,  but  of  chancellor  or  president  of 
the  privy  council  (Isa.  xxxvi,  3,  22).  The  title  itself 
may,  perhaps,  have  reference  to  his  office  as  adviser  of 
the  king;  at  all  events,  the  notices  prove  that  he  was 
more  than  an  annalist,  though  the  superintendence  of 
the  records  was  without  doubt  intrusted  to  him.  In 
David's  court  the  recorder  appears  among  the  high  of- 
ficers of  his  household  (2  Sam.  viii,  16 ;  xx,  24 ;  1  Chron. 
xviii,  15).  In  Solomon's  he  is  coupled  with  the  three 
secretaries,  and  is  mentioned  last,  probably  as  being 
their  president  (1  Kings  iv,  8).  Under  Hezekiah,  the 
recorder,  in  conjunction  with  the  pnefect  of  the  palace 
and  the  secretary,  represented  the  king  (2  Kings  xviii, 
18,  87).  The  patronymic  of  the  recorder  at  this  time, 
Joah  the  son  of  Asaph,  makes  it  probable  that  be  was  a 
Levite.  Under  Josiah,  the  recorder,  the  secretary",  and 
the  governor  of  the  city  were  intrusted  with  the  super- 
intendence of  the  repairs  of  the  Temple  (2  Chron.  xxxiv, 
8).  These  notices  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  high  po- 
sition held  bv  him. — Smith.  The  same  office  is  men- 
tioned  as  existing  in  the  Persian  court,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  where  it  is  called  loaka  nuujuih ;  and  also  in  the 
time  of  the  Roman  emperors  Arcadius  and  Uonorius, 
under  the  name  of  magister  memoria.  In  Ezra  iv,  15, 
mention  is  made  of  "  the  book  of  the  records  /'  and  in 
Esth.  vi,  1 ;  x,  2,  of  "  the  book  of  records  of  the  chron- 
icles," written  by  officers  of  this  nature.  Many  of  the 
royal  annals  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  were  sculptured  on 
the  obelisks,  slabs,  and  monuments,  and  are  still  in  fine 
preservation ;  and  already  they  have  contributed  to  the 
illustration  of  the  inspired  records.    See  Scribe. 
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Records,  a  freqaent  name  for  the  books  and  papcn 
of  a  Church,  which  contain  a  record  or  account  of  the 
history  and  temporal  business  of  the  parish.  In  these 
books  are  written,  from  time  to  time,  all  such  transac- 
tions as  relate  to  the  election  of  officers,  the  purchase  or 
sale,  etc^  of  Church  property,  the  erection  of  buildings, 
the  engaging  of  ministers,  the  support  of  public  wor- 
ship, and  other  matters  connected  with  the  temporal  af- 
fairs of  the  Church.  Under  the  name  of  **  parish  rec- 
ords," or  ^  Church  records,"  may  also  be  included  the 
register,  containing  the  minister's  account  of -baptisms, 
marriages,  etc — Stoughton,  EccUm,  DicU  s.  v.    See  Reo- 

ISTBR. 

Rectitude  (or  UpRionrNESs)  is  the  choice  and 
pursuit  of  those  things  which  the  mind,  after  due  in- 
quiry and  attention,  clearly  perceives  to  be  fit  and  good, 
and  the  eschewing  of  those  that  are  eriL  "Bectitude 
of  conduct,"  says  Whately,  ''is  intended  to  express  the 
term  Karop^uMn^f  which  Cicero  translates  recta  ejfectio; 
Kardp^iMffia  he  translates  rectum  factum.  Now  the  defi- 
nition of  KOTop^iafia  was  vofiov  vpocrayna, '  a  thing 
commanded  by  law'  (i.  e.  by  the  law  of  nature,  the  uni- 
versal law).  Antoninus,  speaking  of  the  reasoning  fac- 
ulty, how,  without  looking  further,  it  rests  contented  in 
its  own  energies,  adds,  *  for  which  reason  are  all  actions 
of  this  species  called  rectitude*  (leaTop^iitHnic,  Kard  6f>- 
ddf,  right  onwards),  as  denoting  the  directness  of  their 
progression  right  onwards' "  (Harris,  Dialoffue  an  Hajh- 
pineat,  p.  78,  note).  *^  Goodness  in  actions,"  says  Hooker 
{Ecdes,  PoL  bk.  i,  §  8),  ^  is  like  unto  HraightneM ;  where- 
fore that  which  is  done  well  we  term  right,  for,  as  the 
straight  way  is  most  acceptable  to  him  that  travelleth, 
because  by  it  he  cometh  soonest  to  his  journey's  end, 
so,  in  action,  that  which  doth  lye  the  evenest  between 
us  and  the  end  we  desire  must  needs  be  the  fittest  for 
our  use."  If  a  term  is  to  be  selected  to  denote  that  in 
action  and  in  disposition  of  which  the  moral  faculty  ap- 
prDves,  perhaps  the  most  precise  and  appropriate  is  reo- 
titude,  or  rightness.  '*  There  are  other  phrases,"  says  Dr. 
Keid  (A  etice  Powers,  Essay  v,  ch.  vii), "  which  have  been 
used,  which  I  see  no  reason  for  adopting,  such  as,  acting 
contrary  to  the  relations  qf  thinge—contrai'g  to  the  reason 
of  things— to  the  fitness  of  things — to  the  truth  of  things — 
to  abtoluteJUness.  These  phrases  have  not  the  author- 
ity of  common  use,  which,  in  matters  of  language,  is 
great.  They  seem  to  have  been  invented  by  some  au- 
thors with  a  view  to  explain  the  nature  of  vice ;  but  I 
do  not  think  thev  answer  that  end.  If  intended  as  defi- 
nitions  of  vice,  they  are  improper;  because  in  the  most 
favorable  sense  they  can  bear,  they  extend  to  every  kind 
of  foolish  and  absurd  conduct  as  well  as  to  that  which 
is  vicious."  But  what  is  rectitude,  or  rightness,  as  the 
characteristic  of  an  action?  According  to  Price  and 
others,  this  term  denotes  a  simple  and  primitive  idea, 
and  cannot  be  explained.  "  It  might  as  well  be  asked 
what  is  truth,  as  the  characteristic  of  a  proposition  ?  It 
is  a  capacity  of  our  rational  nature  to  see  and  acknowl- 
edge truth ;  but  we  cannot  define  what  truth  is.  We 
call  it  the  conformity  of  our  thoughts  with  the  reality 
of  things."  *'  It  may  be  doubted  how  far  this  explana- 
tion makes  the  nature  of  truth  more  intelligible.  In 
like  manner  some  explain  rectitude  by  saying  that  it 
consists  in  a  congruity  between  an  action  and  the  rela- 
tions of  the  agent.  It  is  the  idea  we  form  of  an  action, 
when  it  is  in  every  way  conformable  to  the  relations  of 
the  agent  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed. 
On  contemplating  such  an  action  we  approve  of  it,  and 
feel  that  if  we  were  placed  in  such  circumstances  and  in 
such  relations,  we  should  be  under  an  obligation  to  per^ 
form  it.  Now  the  circumstances  and  relations  in  which 
man  is  placed  arise  from  his  nature  and  from  the  nature 
of  things  in  general ;  and  hence  it  has  been  said  that 
rectitude  is  founded  in  the  nature  nnd  fitness  of  things, 
L  e.  an  action  is  right  when  it  is  fit  or  suitable  to  all  the 
relations  and  circumstances  of  the  agent,  and  of  this  fit- 
ness conscience  or  reason  is  the  judge.  Conscience  or 
reason  does  not  constitute  the  relations;  these  must  arise 


from  the  nature  of  man  and  the  nature  of  things.  But 
conscience  or  reason  judges  and  determines  as  to  the 
conformity  of  actions  to  these  relations ;  and  these  reliH 
tions  arising  necessarily  from  the  very  nature  of  things, 
the  conformity  with  them,  which  constitutes  recHtude, 
is  said  to  Ite  eternal  and  immutable**  (Krauth*s  Fleming, 
Vocab.  ofPhilos,  s.  v.). 

Rector  (Lat.  rector,  a  ruler),  the  title  of  several 
dasses  of  clerical  and  collegiate  officials,  some  of  which 
are  referred  to  under  their  respective  headsi 

1.  As  regards  clerical  rectors,  the  title,  in  its  most  or- 
dinary English  use,  is  applied  to  the  clerg3rman  who 
holds  complete  and  independent  charge  of  a  pariah. 
This  use,  however,  is  a  departure  from  the  canonical 
signification  of  the  title,  which  meant  rather  a  clergy- 
man who  was  appointed  to  govern  a  parish  where  the 
chief  parochial  jurisdiction  was  vested  in  a  religious 
corporation  or  in  some  non-resident  dignitary.  The 
office  of  vicar  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  rectorate,  on  the 
appropriation  of  benefices  to  monasteries  and  other  re- 
ligious houses  of  old ;  and  the  distinction  between  rec- 
tor and  vicar,  which  is  therefore  to  be  noticed  here,  is 
as  follows:  The  rector  has  the  right  to  all  the  ecclesi- 
astical dues  in  his  parish,  whereas  the  vicar  has  gener- 
aUy  an  appropriator  or  impropriator  over  him,  who  is 
entitled  to  part  of  the  profits,  and  to  whom  he  is^  in 
effect,  only  perpetual  curate,  with  an  appointment  of 
glebe  and  generally  one  third  of  the  tithes.    See  Vicab. 

2.  In  certain  of  the  monastic  orders,  the  name  rector 
is  given  to  the  heads  of  convents,  as  it  is 

8.  Also  given  to  the  heads  of  universities,  colleges, 
seminaries,  and  similar  educational  corporate  institu- 
tions.— Chambers's  Encgdop.  s.  v.;  Eden,  TheoL  Diet, 

8.V. 

Rectory.  *'A  rectory  or  parsonage,"  says  Spel- 
man,  ^  is  a  spiritual  living,  composed  of  hind,  tithe,  and 
other  oblations  of  the  people,  separate  or  dedicate  to 
God  in  any  congregation,  for  the  service  of  his  Chmrch 
there,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  governor  or  min- 
ister thereof,  to  whose  charge  the  same  is  committed." — 
Eadie,  Eccles,  Cgdop,  s.  v. 

Recusant  is,  in  English  law,  a  person,  whether  Pa- 
pist or  Protestant,  who  refuses  or  neglects  to  attend  at 
the  wonhip  of  the  Established  Church  on  Sundays  and 
other  days  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  offence  may 
be  dated  back  in  its  origin  to  1534,  when  king  Henry 
became  head  of  the  Church ;  but,  as  a  legal  one,  may  be 
held  to  date  from  1  Elizabeth,  c!  2.  **  There  were  four 
classes  punishable  under  the  statutes  against  recosan- 
cy :  simple  'recusants;'  'recusants  convict,' who  absents 
ed  themselves  after  conviction ;  'popish  recusants,'  who 
absented  themselves  because  of  their  being  Koman 
Catholics;  and  'popbh  recusants  convict,'  who  absent- 
ed themselves  after  conviction.  It  was  against  the  last 
two  classes  that  the  statutes  were  mainly  directed.  In 
addition  to  the  general  penalties  of  recusancy,  the  pop- 
ish recusants,  for  wilfully  hearing  mass,  forfeited  lOO 
marks  (X66  18«.  4</.) ;  and  for  saying  mass,  200  marks, 
or  £133  6s,  8</.,  in  addition  (in  both  cases)  to  a  year*s 
imprisonment.  They  were  disabled,  unless  they  re- 
nounced poi)ery,  from  inheriting,  purchasing,  or  other- 
wise acquiring  lands;  and  they  could  not  keep  or  teach 
schools  under  pain  of  perpetual  imprisonment  Pop- 
ish recusants  convict  could  not  hold  any  public  oflke ; 
could  not  keep  arms  in  their  houses;  could  not  appear 
within  ten  miles  of  London  under  penalty  of  £100; 
could  not  travel  above  five  miles  from  home  without 
license;  could  not  bring  any  action  at  law  or  equity; 
could  not  have  baptism,  marriage,  or  burial  performed 
except  by  an  Anglican  minister— all  under  penalties  of 
forfeiture  and  imprisonment.  Protestant  dissenting  rec- 
usants were  relieved  from  the  penalties  of  recusatioo 
by  the  Toleration  Act  of  1  Will  and  Mary,  c  18.  Cath- 
olics were  partially  relieved  in  the  year  1791,  and  com- 
pletely by  the  Emancipation  Act  of  1829."— CAoJnAer/s 
Encjfdop,  s.  V. 
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Red.    See  Color  ;  Ruddt. 

Red  Heifer.   See  Purification,  Water  of  ;  Sin- 

OFFiCRINO. 

Red  Sea,  the  usaal  designation  of  the  large  body 
of  water  separating  Eg^'pt  from  Arabia.  (The  follow- 
ing account  of  it  is  chiefly  based  upon  that  contained  in 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,')    See  Sba. 

I.  Names, — The  sea  known  to  us  as  the  Red  Sea  was 
by  the  Israelites  called  the  tea  (D^H,  Exod.  xiv,  2, 9, 16, 
21,  28;  XV,  1,  4,  8,  10, 19;  Josh,  xxiv,  6,  7;  and  many 
other  passages);  and  specially  '^the  sea  of  Suph*^ 
(r)SIO-C!',  Exod.  X,  19;  xiii,  18;  xv,  4,  22;  xxiii,  81; 
Numb,  xiv,  25;  xxi,  4;  xxxiii,  10, 11;  Deut.  i,  40;  xi, 
4;  Josh,  ii,  10;  i%',  23;  xxiv,  6;  Judg.  xi,  16;  1  Kings 
ix,  26;  Neh.  ix,  9;  Psa.  cvi,  7,  9,  22;  cxxxvi,  13,  15; 
Jer.  xlix,  21).     It  is  also  perhaps  written  Suphah', 

HD^D  (Sept.  Zwo/3),  in  Numb,  xxi,  14,  rendered  ''Red 
Sea"  in  the  A.  V. ;  and  in  like  manner,  in  Deut.  i,  1, 
S)!|D,  without  d\  The  Sept.  alwaj's  renders  it  ri  ipv^pd 
^aXafftra  (except  in  Judg.  xi,  16,  where  tflOj  S/^,  is 
preserved).  So,  too,  in  the  New  Test.  (Acts  vii,  86 ; 
Heb.  xi,  29) ;  and  this  name  is  found  in  the  Apocrypha 
(1  Mace,  iv,  9 ;  Wisd.  x,  18 ;  xix,  7)  and  Josephus  (^4  nt. 
viii,  6,  4).  By  the  classical  geographers  this  appella- 
tion, like  its  Latin  eqiuvalent  Mare  Ruhrum  or  Af, 
Erythraum^  was  extended  to  all  the  seas  washing  the 
shores  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  and  even  the  Indian 
Ocean :  the  Red  Sea  itself,  or  Arabian  Gulf,  was  6  'Apa- 
fito^  KokvoQ,  or  *ApaPiK6Q  r.,  or  Siaus  A  rahicuB,  and 
its  eastern  branch,  or  the  Gulf  of  the  'Akabah,  AiXa- 
vinjc,  'JEXavinjCf  'EXavirocdc  KoXiroff,  Simis  AHanitetj 
or  S.  JSlanUicuB,  The  Gulf  of  Suez  was  specially  the 
Heroopolitic  Gulf,  'H/ofa^ojroXinjc  KoKieoQf  Sinus  Herod- 
polites,  or  8,  UeroopolUicus.  Dr.  Beke  {Sinai  in  A  rabia 
[Lond.  1878],  p.  361  sq.)  contends  (in  keeping  with  his 
wild  notion  that  the  Mizraim  of  the  Bible  was  not  Egypt, 
but  the  peninsula  of  Arabia)  that  the  Gulf  of  'Akabah, 
and  not  that  of  Suez,  was  the  Yara-SOph  of  the  He- 
brews, chiefly  on  the  rash  assumption  that  the  former 
only  was  known  to  the  Israelites,  whereas  the  itinerary 
of  Moses  clearly  distinguishes  Eziongeber  on  the  one 
from  the  crossing  at  the  other  (Numb,  xxxiii,  8. 10,  35, 
36).  Among  the  peoples  of  the  East,  the  Red  Sea  has 
for  many  centuries  lost  its  old  names :  it  is  now  called 
generally  by  the  Arabs,  as  it  was  in  mediaeval  times, 
Bahr-et-Kulzuntf  **  the  Sea  of  £1-Kulzum,"  after  the  an- 
cient Clysma, "  the  sea-beach,'*  the  site  of  which  is  near, 
or  at,  the  modem  Suez.  In  the  Koran,  part  of  its  old 
name  is  preserved,  the  rare  Arabic  word  yamm  being 
used  in  the  account  of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  (see 
also  El-Beydawl,  Comment,  on  the  Kuran,  vii,  182,  p. 
841 ;  XX,  81,  p.  602).  These  Biblical  names  require  a 
more  detailed  consideration. 

1.  Yam,  tS*^  (Coptic,  ipm;  Arabic,  yamm),  signifies 

*'  the  sea,"  or  any  sea.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  Nile  (ex- 
actly as  the  Arabic  bahr  is  so  applied)  in  Neh.  iii,  8, 
**Art  thou  better  than  populous  No,  that  was  situate 
among  the  rivers  (yeorim),  [that  had]  the  waters  round 
about  it,  whose  rampart  fwas J  the  sea  (yam),  and  her 
wall  was  from  the  sea  (yam)  ?"     See  also  Isa.  xix,  5. 

2.  Yam-Suphf  Ti^CQ^;  in  the  Coptic  version, />Aiom 
nshapi;  A.  Y.  "Red  Sea."  The  meaning  of  suph,  and 
the  reason  of  its  being  applied  to  this  sea,  have  given 
rise  to  much  learned  controversy.  Gesenius  renders  it 
rush,  reed,  sea-weed.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Test, 
almost  always  in  connection  with  the  sea  of  the  Exodus. 
It  also  occurs  in  the  narrative  of  die  exposure  of  Moses 
in  the  *lk*^  (y«^0 ;  for  he  was  laid  in  suphf  on  the  brink 
of  the  yeSr  (Exod.  ii,  3),  where  (in  the  suph)  he  was 
found  by  Pharaoh's  daughter  (ver.  5);  and  in  the  "  bur- 
den of  Egypt"  (Isa.  xix),  with  the  drying-up  of  the 
waters  of  Egypt, "  And' the  waters  shall  fail  from  the  sea 
(ydm),  and  the  river  (nahdr')  shall  be  wasted  and  dried 
up.    And  they  shall  turn  the  rivers  (nahdr,  constr.  pi.) 
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far  away;  [and]  the  brooks  (yeSr)  of  defence  (or  of 
Egypt?)  shall  be  emptied  and  dried  up:  the  reeds  and 
flags  {suph)  shall  wither.  The  paper  reeds  by  the 
brooks  iyedr),  by  the  mouth  of  the  brooks  (yefir),  and 
everything  sown  by  the  brooks  {yeSr)  shall  wither,  be 
driven  away,  and  be  no  [more].  The  fishers  also  shall 
mourn,  and  all  they  that  cast  angle  into  the  brooks 
iyedr)  shall  Ument,  and  they  that  spread  nets  upon  the 
waters  shall  languish.  Moreover,  they  that  work  in 
fine  flax,  and  they  that  weave  net  works  (white  linen?) 
shall  be  confounded.  And  they  shall  be  broken  in  the 
purposes  thereof,  all  that  make  sluices  [and]  ponds  for 
fish"  (ver.  5-10).  Siiph  only  occurs  in  one  place  besides 
those  already  referred  to.  *  In  Jon.  ii,  5  it  is  written, 
"The  waters  compassed  me  about,  [even]  to  the  soul; 
the  depth  closed  roe  round  about,  the  weeds  (supk)  were 
wrapped  about  my  head."  With  this  single  exception, 
which  shows  that  this  product  was  also  found  in  the 
Mediterranean,  suph  is  Egyptian,  either  in  the  Red  Sea 
or  in  the  yedr,  and  thisyeor  in  Exod.  ii  was  in  the  hmd 
of  Goshen. 

The  signification  of  C)>1D,  suph,  must  be  gathered  from 
the  foregoing  passages.  In  Arabic,  the  word  with  this 
signification  (which  commonly  is  "  wool")  is  found  only 
in  one  passage  in  a  rare  lexicon  (the  Mohham  MS.). 
The  author  says, "  Suf-el-bahr  (the  siif  of  the  sea)  is 
like  the  wool  of  sheep.  And  the  Arabs  have  a  proverb^ 
*I  will  come  to  thee  when  the  sea  ceases  to  wet  the 
ni/,' "  L  e.  never.  The  r,«ID  of  the  S J,  it  seems  quite 
certain,  is  a  sea-weed  resembling  tcooL  Such  sea-weed 
is  thrown  up  abundantly  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Fttrst  says,  s.  v.  C]!IO,  "  Ab  iEthiopibus  herba  quaxiam 
supho  appellabatnr,  qun  in  profundo  Maris  Rubri  crescit, 
quie  rubra  est,  rubrumque  colorem  contiuct,  pannis  tin- 
gendis  inservientem,  teste  Hieronymo  de  qualitate  Biaris 
Rubri"  (p.  47,  etc.).  Diodorus  (iii,  c.  19),  Artemidorus 
(ap.  Strabo,  p.  770),  and  Agatharchides  (ed.  MuUer^ 
p.  186,  137 )  speak  of  the  weed  of  the  Arabian  Gulf. 
Ehrenberg  enumerates  Fucus  latifolius  on  the  shores  of 
this  sea,  and  at  Suez  Fucus  crispus,  F,  trinodis,  F,  fur- 
binatuSf  F,  papiUosus,  F,  diaphanus,  etc.,  and  the  spe- 
cially reef  weed  Trichodesmium  erythraum.  The  Coptic 
version  renders  suph  by  shari  (see  above),  supposed  to 
be  the  hieroglyphic  sher  (sea?).  If  this  be  the  same  as 
the  sari  of  Pliny  (see  next  paragraph),  we  must  con- 
clude that  sharif  like  suph,  was  both  marine  and  fluviaL 
The  passage  in  Jonah  proves  it  to  be  a  marine  product, 
and  that  it  was  found  in  the  Red  Sea  the  numerous  pas- 
sages in  which  that  sea  is  called  the  sea  of  sitph  leave 
no  doubt. 

8.  The  «  Red  Sea,"  i)  Ipv^pd.  ddXatrva,  The  origin 
of  this  appellation  has  been  the  source  of  more  specula- 
tion even  than  the  obscure  suph,  for  it  lies  more  within 
the  range  of  general  scholarship.  The  theories  advanced 
to  account  for  it  have  been  often  puerile  and  generally 
unworthy  of  acceptance.  Their  authors  may  be  divided 
into  two  schools.  The  first  have  ascribed  it  to  some 
natural  phenomenon,  such  as  the  singularly  red  appear- 
ance of  the  mountains  of  the  western  coast,  looking  as 
if  they  were  sprinkled  with  Havana  or  Brazil  snuff,  or 
brick-dust  (Bruce),  or  of  which  the  redness  was  reflected 
in  the  waters  of  the  sea  (Gosselin,  ii,  78-84) ;  the  red 
color  of  the  water  sometimes  caused  by  the  presence  of 
zoophytes  (Salt ;  Ehrenberg) ;  the  red  coral  of  the  sea ; 
the  red  sea-weed;  and  the  red  storks  that  have  been 
seen  in  great  numbers,  etc  Reland  (De  Mare  Jiubro, 
Diss,  MisceU,  i,  59-117)  argues  that  the  epithet  redwns 
applied  to  this  and  the  neighboring  seas  on  account  of 
their  tropical  heat;  as,  indeed,  was  said  by  Artemidorus 
(ap.  Strabo,  xvi,  4,  20),  that  the  sea  was  called  red  be- 
cause of  the  reflection  of  the  sun.  The  second  have  en- 
deavored to  And  an  etymological  derivation.  Of  these 
the  earliest  (European)  writers  proposed  a  derivation 
from  Edom,  "red,"  by  the  Greeks  translated  literally. " 
Among  them  were  Fuller  (MisceU,  Sacr,  iv,  c.  20) ;  be- 
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fure  him  Sc«ligW,  in  tiiaootca  to  Fitlai,  i.  t.  "-Egyplinos" 
(ed,  1574);  «nrt  still  eirlier  G»ne!)r«nl  {Commait.  ad  Pi. 
106).  Bocbut  {PkaUg,  i%-,c.34)  adopted  tbii  theory  (see 
Kelind,  Diu.  MitetlL  [ed.  170G]  i,  86).  Tbs  Greeks 
tmd  RoiDiiii  tell  uB  that  the  aea  received  its  ntune  from 
■  great  king,  Krythrts,  who  reigned  in  the  adjacent 
country  (Stnbo,  x»i,  4,  g  M;  PUny,  If.  ff.  vi,  c  33, 
S  38i  Agatbaich.  i,  §  b;  FhiloMr.  iii,  15;  and  olheni). 
The  none*  that  have  come  do«n  to  ua  appear  to  be  dis- 
torlioni  of  the  tradition  that  Himyet  was  the  dbrw  of 
apparently  the  chief  family  uf  Aiabia  Felix,  the  great 
South  Arabian  kingdom,  whence  the  Himyerites  and 
Homeritte.  Ilimyer  appears  to  be  deiired  fium  the 
Arabic  "ahmar,"  red  (Himyci  wai  K>  called  because  of 
the  red  color  of  hia  clothing  [Sa-f/aieti/Ti  ia  Cauttin, 
i,  64]) ;  "aafar"  alao  signifies  "red,"  and  is  the  root  ot 
the  names  of  several  placca  in  the  peninsula  so  called  on 
account  oftbeir  Tedness(see  .Vanfnif,  p.  263,  etc);  thia 
may  point  to  Opliir :  ^ivi{  is  red,  and  the  PhiEiiicians 
cane  from  the  Erythrun  Sea  (Herod,  vii,  89). 

II.  Pksrical  IkKripHou.—ln  extreme  length,  the 
Bed  Sea  stretchea  from  the  Stiait  of  Dab  el-Mandeb 
(IV  ntbei  K^  Bab  el-Mandeb),  in  laL  12°  40'  N.,  to  the 
iDodeni  bead  of  the  Gulf  oT  Sues,  lat.  80^  K.  lu  great- 
eat  width  may  be  staled  roughly  at  about  200  geograph- 
ical miles;  tbia  ii  about  laU  IG°  SO',  but  the  navigable 
channel  is  here  really  narrower  than  in  some  other  por- 
tions, group!  of  islands  and  nicki  itretcbing  out  into  the 
■ea  between  thirty  and  forty  miles  from  the  Arabian 
coast  and  fifty  miles  from  the  African  coast.  From 
shore  to  share,  ita  narrowest  part  is  at  R&a  Bel1il^  lat. 
34°,  on  the  African  coast,  to  Itas  IleridI  apposite,  ■  little 
north  of  Yembo',  the  port  of  £I-Medlaeh ;  and  thence 
northwarils  to  Hot  Mohammad  (i.  e.  exclusive  of  the 
guUa  of  Suei  aud  the  'Akabab)  the  sea  maintains  about 
tb«  same  average  width  of  100  geographical  miles. 
Southwards  from  Rda  Benils  it  opens  out  in  a  broad 
reach ;  conlrtcta  again  to  nearly  the  above  narrowness 
at  Jiddah  (correctly  Juddab),  tat.  !1°  SO',  the  port  of 
Mekkeh,  and  opens  to  its  extreme  width  south  of  the 
last-named  port. 

At  Kus  Mohammad  the  Red  Sea  is  split  by  the  gra- 

or  Gulf  of  Sues,  ia  now  about  130  gtogn^ihical  miles  in 
length,  with  au  average  width  of  aboat  eighteen,  ttiougb 
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Gulf  of  ct-'Akabah,  is  only  about  ninety  miles  long 
from  the  Strait  of  Tirati  to  'Akabafa,  and  of  proportion- 
ate narrowness.  The  navigation  of  the  Ked  Sea 
Gulf  of  Suez  near  the  shores  is  very  difficult  from 
abundance  of  shoals,  coral-reefs,  rocks,  and 
which  render  the  channel  intricate,  and  cause  strong 
currents  often  of  unknown  force  and  direction;  but  in 
mid-channel,  exclusive  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  there  is 
generally  a  width  of  100  miles  clear,  except  the  Dedalua 
reef  CWelUted,  ii,  300).    The  bottom  in  deep  soundinga 


ii  in  most  places  sand  and  stones  from  Suez  as  far  aa 
Jiddab,  and  thence  to  the  strait  it  is  commonly  mud. 
The  deepest  sounding  in  the  excellent  Admiralty  chart 
is  1054  fathoms,  in  Ul.  2%°  30'. 

Journeying  southwards  from  Suez,  on  our  left  is  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai;  on  the  right  is  the  desert  coaat  of 
Egypt,  of  limestone  formation,  like  the  greater  pan  at 
the  Nile  valley  in  Egypt,  the  cliBa  on  the  sea-otaTgiii 
stretching  landwards  in  a  great  rocky  plateau,  white 
mora  inland  a  chain  of  vulcanic  mountains  (liegiaiiiDg 
about  laU  28=  4' and  running  south)  rear  their  lofty  peaks 
at  intervals  above  the  limestone,  generally  about  fifteen 
miles  dialant.  Of  the  most  impurlance  is  Jebel  Gbirili, 
6000  feet  high ;  and  as  the  Strait  of  Jubal  is  passed, 
the  peaks  of  the  primitive  range  attain  a  height  of  about 
4S00  to  6900  feet,  nntil  the  "  Elba"  group  rises  in  a  hugi 
mass  about  lat  22".  Farther  inland  is  the  Jebel  ed- 
Dukhkhnn,  the  "porphyry  mountain"  of  Ptolemy  (iv, 
fi,S27;  M.CUudianius  see  MlU!er,tf«wr,Jf«.  Atlas  vii), 
6000  feet  high,  atwut  twenty-seven  miles  from  the  cont, 
where  the  porphyry  quarries  formerly  supplied  Roiaf, 
and  where  are  some  remains  of  the  time  of  Trajan  (Wil- 
kinion,  Jtodtm  Egypt  tmd  Tkrba,  ii,  383) ;  and  beside* 
these,  along  this  desert  southwards  are  "quarries  of  vari- 
ous granites,  serpentines,  breccia  rerde,  slates,  and  Duc»- 
ceous,  talcoae,  and  other  schists"  {Und.  p.  382).    Jebel 

in  petroleum  [ibid.  p.  3S5).  This  coast  is  especially  in- 
teresting in  a  Biblical  point  of  view,  fur  here  were  some 
of  the  earliest  monasteries  of  the  Eastern  Churcb.  and 
in  those  secluded  and  barren  moiuitains  lived  very  early 
Christian  hermits.  The  convent  of  St.  Anthony  (of  the 
Thebals),  "  Deir  Mir  Aiituniyus,"  and  that  of  SI.  Paal, 
"Deii  Mdr  Bolus,"  are  of  great  renown,  and  were  once 
important.  They  are  now,  like  all  Eastern  monasteries 
decayed;  but  that  of  St.  Anthony  gives,  from  its  monks, 
the  patriarch  of  the  Coptic  Church,  formetly  chosen 
from  the  Mitrian  monasteries  (ibid.  p.  381).  South  of 
the  "Elba"  chain,  the  country  gradually  Mnks  to  a  plain, 
until  it  rites  to  the  highland  of  Jid&n,  lat.  16°,  and  thence 
to  the  strait  extends  a  chain  of  low  mountaina.  The 
greater  part  of  the  African  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  is  sterile, 
sandy,  and  thinly  peopled— first  beyond  Snez  by  BedoD- 
in  chiefly  of  the  Ha'izi  tribe;  south  of  the  Knseir  rood 
aie  the  'Abab'deh ;  and  l)eynnd,  the  Bishitis,  the  antb- 
eni  branch  of  whom  are  called  by  Arab  writera  Bejl, 
whose  customs,  language,  and  ethnology  demoiHl  a  care- 
itigation.  which  would  nndonbledly  be  repaid  by 
results  (see  EI-Makrlzi-a  KiUat,  Deter.  o/Ihe 
Bf3a,miDttcr.of<luDferlBfEsd>tel>i  QuatreiDire's 
Auoyi  on  these  subjects,  in  his  Mimoirtt  IliMl.tt  Uitgr. 
lur  FEgypU,  ii,  131, 1G2:  and  Tin  GtaoiM  oftkt  Earth 
and  of  Mm,  itd  ed.  p.  109);  and  then,  coast-bitoei  of 

The  Gulfof  el-'Akabab  (L<i.''orth<t  monntain-road'^ 
'      '      of  the  king  valley  of  the  Ghut  or 
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'iiroioA  that  nina  north-vraxdi  to  the  Dead  Sea.  It 
is  itself  a  narrow  valley ;  the  sides  are  lofiy  and  pre- 
cipitous mountains  of  entire  barrenness;  the  bottom  is 
a  river-like  sea,  running  nearly  straight  for  its  whole 
length  of  about  ninety  miles.  The  northerly  winds  nish 
down  this  gorge  with  uncommon  fury,  and  render  its 
navigation  extremely  perilous,  causing  at  the  same  time 
strong  counter-currents;  while  most  of  the  few  anchor- 
ages are  open  to  the  southerly  gales.  It  **  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  narrow  deep  ravine,  extending  nearly  a 
hundred  miles  in  a  straight  direction,  and  the  circumja- 
cent hills  rise  in  some  places  two  thousand  feet  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  shore"  (WeUsted,  ii,  108).  The 
western  shore  is  the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  The  Arabian 
chain  of  mountains,  the  continuation  of  the  southern 
spurs  of  the  Lebanon,  skirt  the  eastern  coast,  and  rise  to 
about  3500  feet ;  while  Jebel  Teibet-'Ali,  near  the  strait, 
is  GOOO  feet.  There  is  no  pasturage  and  little  fertility, 
except  near  the  'Akabah,  where  are  date-groves  and 
other  plantations,  etc  In  earlier  days  this  last-named 
place  was,  it  is  said,  famous  for  its  fertility.  The  island 
of  Grain,  Jeziret  Fara'fin,  once  fortified  and  held  by  the 
Crusaders,  is  near  its  northern  extremity  on  the  Sinaitic 
side.  The  sea,  from  its  dangers  and  sterile  shores,  is  en- 
tirely destitute  of  boats. 

The  Arabian  coast  outside  the  Gulf  of  the  'Akabah 
is  skirted  by  the  range  of  Arabian  mountains,  which  in 
some  few  places  approach  the  sea,  but  generally  leave  a 
belt  of  coast  country,  called  Tih&meb,  or  the  Ghor,  like 
the  Shephelah  of  Palestine.  This  tract  is  generally  a 
sandy  parched  plain,  thinly  inhabited,  these  character- 
istics being  especially  strong  in  the  north  (Niebnhr, 
Deacr,  p.  d05).  The  mountains  of  the  Uej&z  consist  of 
ridges  running  parallel  towards  the  interior,  and  increas- 
ing in  height  as  they  recede  (Wellsted,  ii,  242).  Burck- 
hardt  remarks  that  the  descent  on  the  eastern  side  of 
these  mountains,  like  the  Lebanon  and  the  whole  Syrian 
range  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  much  less  than  that  on 
the  western ;  and  that  the  peaks  seen  from  the  east  or 
land  side  appear  mere  hills  (Arabia,  p.  321  sq.).  In 
clear  weather  they  are  visible  at  a  distance  of  forty  to 
seventy  miles  (Wellsted,  ii,  242).  The  distant  ranges 
have  a  rugged  pointed  outline,  and  are  granitic;  at 
Wejh,  with  horizontal  veins  of  quartz;  nearer  the  sea 
many  of  the  hills  are  fossiliferous  limestone,  while  the 
beach  hills  '' consist  of  light-colored  sandstone,  fronted 
by  and  containing  large  quantities  of  shells  and  masses 
of  coral"  (p.  243).  Coral  also  "  enters  largely  into  the 
composition  of  some  of  the  most  elevated  hills."  The 
more  remarkable  mountains  are  Jebel  'Ein-Unnii  (or 
'Eynuwnnna,  Mardsid,  s.  v.  "  'Ein,"  "Owri  of  Ptol.), 
6090  feet  high  near  the  strait ;  a  little  farther  south, 
and  close  to  Mo*eileh,  are  mountains  rising  from  6330  to 
7700  feet,  of  which  WeUsted  says :  ^  The  coast  ...  is 
low,  gradually  ascending  with  a  moderate  elevation  to 
the  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles,  when  it  rises  abruptly 
to  hills  of  great  height,  those  near  Mowllah  terminating 
in  sharp  and  singularly  shaped  peaks.  .  .  .  Mr.  Irwin 
[1777]  ...  has  styled' them  Bullock's  Horns.  To  me 
the  whole  group  seemed  to  bear  a  great  resemblance  to 
representations  which  I  have  seen  of  enormous  icebergs" 
(ii,  176 ;  see  also  the  Admiralty  chart,  and  MUller's  Geo^, 
ifinJ),  A  little  north  of  Yembo'  is  a  remarkable  group, 
the  pyramidal  mountains  of  Agatharchides;  and  beyond, 
about  twenty-five  miles  distant,  rises  Jebel  RadwS.  Far- 
ther south  Jebel  Subh  is  remarkable  for  its  magnitude 
and  elevation,  which  b  greater  than  any  other  between 
Yembo'  and  Jiddah ;  and  still  farther,  but  about  eighty 
miles  distant  from  the  coast,  Jebel  R^s  el-Kur&  rises  be- 
hind the  holy  city  Mekkeh.  It  is  of  this  mountain  that 
Burckhardt  writes  so  enthusiastically  (bow  rarely  is  be 
enthusiastic !),  contrasting  its  verdure  and  cool  breezes 
with  the  sandy  waste  of  Tihdmeh  (A  rabia,  p.  65  sq.). 
The  chain  continues  the  whole  length  of  the  sea,  termi- 
nating in  the  highlands  of  the  Yemen.  The  Arabian 
mountains  are  generally  fertile,  agreeably  different  from 
.the  parched  plains  below  and  their  own  bare  granite 


peaks  above.  The  highlands  and  mountain  summits  of 
the  Yemen,  '.'Arabia  the  Happy,"  the  Jebel  as  distin- 
guished fropi  the  plain,  are  precipitous,  lofty,  and  fertile 
(Niebuhr,  JDescr,  p.  161),  with  many  towns  and  villages 
in  their  valleys  and  on  their  sides.  The  coast-line  itself, 
or  Tihfimeh, "  north  of  Yembo',  is  of  moderate  elevation, 
varying  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet,  with  no  beach. 
To  the  southward  [to  Jiddah]  it  is  more  sandy  and  less 
elevated;  the  inlets  and  harbora  of  the  former  tract 
may  be  styled  coves,  in  the  latter  they  are  lagoons" 
(Wellsted,  ii,  244).  The  coral  of  the  Red  Sea  is  remark- 
ably abundant,  and  beautifully  colored  and  variegated. 
It  is  often  red,  but  the  more  common  kind  is  white;  and 
^of  hewn  blocks  of  thb  many  of  the  Arabian  towns  are 
built. 

The  earliest  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea  (passing  by 
the  prebistorical  Phoenicians)  is  mentioned  by  Herod- 
otus. "  Sesostris  (Kamcscs  II)  was  the  first  who,  passing 
the  Arabian  Gulf  in  a  fieet  of  long  vessels,  reduced  under 
his  authority  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  bordering  the 
Erythnean  Sea.  Proceeding  still  farther,  he  came  to  a 
sea  which,  from  the  great  number  of  its  shoals,  was  not 
navigable;"  and  allcr  another  war  against  Ethiopia  he 
set  up  a  stela  on  the  promontory  of  Dira,  near  the  strait 
of  the  Arabian  Gulf.  Three  centuries  later,  Solomon's 
navy  was  built  "in  Eziongeber,  which  is  beside  Eloth, 
on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  land  of  Edom"  (1 
Kings  ix,  26).  In  the  description  of  the  Gulf  of  el- 
'Akabah,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  narrow  sea  is  almost 
without  any  safe  anchorage,  except  at  the  island  of  Graia 
near  the  'Akabah,  and  about  fifty  miles  southward  the  har- 
bor of  ed-Dhahab.  It  is  supposed  by  some  tha  t  the  sea  has 
retired  here  as  at  Suez,  and  that  Eziongeber  is  now  dry 
land.  See  Elatii  ;  Eziongeber.  Solomon's  navy  was 
evidently  constructed  by  Phoenician  workmen  of  Hiram, 
for  he  "  sent  in  the  navy  his  servants,  shipmen  that  had 
knowledge  of  the  sea,  with  the  servants  of  Solomon." 
Thb  was  the  navy  that  sailed  to  Ophir.  We  may  con- 
clude that  it  was  necessaiy  to  transport  wood  as  well  as 
men  to  build  and  man  these  ships  on  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  the  'Akabah,  which  from  their  natural  formation 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  much  altered,  and  which 
were,  besides,  part  of  the  Wilderness  of  the  Wandering; 
and  the  Edomites  were  pastoral  Arabs,  unlike  the  sea- 
faring Himyerites.  Jehoshaphat  also  "  made  ships  of 
Tarshish  to  go  to  Ophir  for  gold ;  but  they  went  not, 
for  the  ships  were  broken  at  Eziongeber"  (1  Kings  xxii, 
48).  The  scene  of  thb  wreck  has  been  supposed  to  be 
ed-Dhahab,  where  b  a  reef  of  rocks  like  a  "  giant's  back- 
bone" (= Eziongeber)  (WeUsted,  ii,  153),  and  this  may 
strengthen  an  identification  with  that  place.  These 
ships  of  Jehoshaphat  were  manned  by  "  hb  sen-ants," 
who,  from  their  ignorance  of  the  sea,  may  liave  caused 
the  wreck.  Pharaoh -necho  constructed  a  number  of 
ships  in  fhe  Arabian  Gulf,  and  the  remains  of  his  works 
existed  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (p.  159),  who  abo  teUs 
us  that  these  ships  were  manned  by  Phoenician  sailors. 

The  fashion  of  the  ancient  ships  of  the  Red  Sea,  or 
of  the  Phoenician  ships  of  Solomon,  is  unknown.  From 
Pliny  we  learn  that  the  ships  were  of  papyrus  and  like 
the  boats  of  the  Nile ;  and  this  statement  was  no  doubt 
in  some  measure  correct  But  the  coasting  craft  muse 
have  been  very  different  from  those  employed  in  the 
Indian  trade.  More  precise  and  curious  is  £l-]^f  akrlzi's 
description,  written  in  the  first  half  of  the  15th  cent4iry, 
of  the  ships  that  sailed  from  Eidhab  on  the  Egyptian 
coast  to  Jiddah :  "Their  'jelebehs'  (P.  Lobo,  ap.  Quatre- 
m^rc,  AfemoireSf  ii,  164,  calb  them  'gelves'),  which  carry 
the  pilgrims  on  the  coast,  have  not  a  nail  used  in  them, 
but  their  planks  are  sewed  together  with  fibre  which  b 
taken  from  the  cocoanut-tree,  and  they  calk  them  with 
the  fibres  of  the  wood  of  the  date-palm ;  then  they  'pay' 
them  with  butter  or  the  oil  of  the  Pcdma  Christie  or  with 
the  fat  of  the  kirsh  (Squalut  carcharias;  Forsk&l,  Deter, 
Animalium,  p.  viii,  Ko.  19).  .  .  .  The  sails  of  these  jele- 
behs  are  of  mats  made  of  the  dom  palm"  (the  Khitat, 
"Desert  of  Eidhab").    The  crews  of  the  latter,  when 
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not  exceptionally  Phoenicians,  as  were  Solomon's  and 
Pharaoh -necho's,  were  without  doubt  generally  Ara- 
bians rather  than  Egyptians—those  Himyerite  Arabs 
whose  ships  carried  all  the  wealth  of  the  £a8t  either  to 
the  Red  Sea  or  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  people  of  'Om&n, 
the  south-east  province  of  Arabia,  were  among  the  fore- 
most of  these  navigators  (El-Mes'ddi's  Golden  Meadtnosy 
MS.,  and  The  Accounts  o/T\co  Mohammedan  Travellers 
of  the  dth  Century),  It  was  customary,  probably  to 
avoid  the  dangers  and  delays  of  the  narrow  seas,  for  the 
ships  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade  to  transship  their  car- 
goes at  the  Strait  of  Bab  el-Mandeb  to  Egyptian  and 
other  vessels  of  the  Red  Sea  (Agath.  §  108,  p.  190;  anon, 
PeripL  §  26,  p.  277,  ed.  MUller).  The  fleets  appear  to 
have  sailed  about  the  autumnid  equinox,  and  returned 
in  December  or  the  middle  of  January  (Pliny,  II,  N,  vi, 
c.  xxiii,  §  26 ;  comp.  PeripL  passim).  Jerome  says  that 
the  navigation  was  extremely  teilious.  At  the  present 
day  the  voyages  are  periodical  and  guided  by  the  sea- 
sons ;  but  the  old  skill  of  the  seamen  has  nearly  depart- 
ed, and  they  are  extremely  timid,  rarely  venturing  far 
from  the  coast. 

The  Red  Sea,  as  it  possessed  for  many  centuries  the 
most  important  sea-trade  of  the  East,  contained  ports 
of  celebrity.  Of  these,  Elath  and  Eziongeber  alone  ap- 
pear to  be  mentioned  in  the  Dible.  The  Hero5politic 
Gulf  is  of  the  chief  interest — it  was  near  to  Goshen ;  it 
was  the  scene  of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea;  it  M'as 
also  the  seat  of  the  Egyptian  trade  in  this  sea  and  to 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Heroopolis  is  doubtless  the  same  as 
Hero,  and  its  site  has  been  probably  identified  with  the 
modern  Abd-Kesheid,  at  the  head  of  the  old  gulf.  By 
the  consent  of  the  classics,  it  stood  on  or  near  the  head 
of  the  gulf,  and  was  sixty-eight  miles  (according  to  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus)  from  Clysma,  by  the  Arat»  called 
el-Kulzum,  near  the  modern  Suez,  which  is  close  to  the 
present  head.  Suez  is  a  poor  to^m,  and  has  only  an 
unsafe  anchorage  with  very  shoal  water.  On  the  shore 
of  the  Heroopolitic  Gulf  was  also  Arsinoi*,  founded  by 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus ;  its  site  has  not  been  settled. 
Berenice,  founded  by  the  same,  on  the  southern  frontier 
of  Egypt,  rose  to  importance  under  the  Ptolemies  and 
the  Romans;  it  is  now  of  no  note.  On  the  western 
coast  was  also  the  anchorage  of  Myos  Hormos,  a  little 
north  of  the  modem  town  el-Kuseir,  which  now  forms 
the  point  of  communication  with  the  old  route  to  Coptos. 
On  the  Arabian  coast  the  principal  ports  are  Mu'eileh, 
Ycmbo*  (the  port  of  el-Medineh),  Jiddah  (the  port  of 
Mekkeh),  and  Mukha,  by  us  commonly  written  Mocha. 
The  Red  Sea  in  most  parts  affords  anchorage  for  country 
vessels  well  acquainted  with  its  intricacies,  and  able  to 
creep  along  the  coast  among  the  reefi;  and  islands  that 
girt  the  shore.  Numerous  creeks  on  the  Arabian  shore 
(called  "  shurQm,"  sing. "  sharm")  indent  the  land.  Of 
these  the  anchorage  called  es-Sharm,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  is  much  frequented. 

The  commerce  of  the  Red  Sea  was,  in  very  ancient 
times,  unquestionably  great.  The  earliest  records  tell 
of  the  ships  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Phoenicians,  and  the 
Arabs.  Although  the  ports  of  the  Persian  Gulf  received 
a  part  of  the  Indian  traffic,  and  the  Hiroyeritic  maritime 
cities  in  the  south  of  Arabia  supplied  the  kingdom  of 
Shcba,  the  trade  with  Egypt  was,  we  must  believe,  the 
most  important  of  the  ancient  world.  That  all  this 
traffic  found  its  way  to  the  head  of  the  Heroopolitic 
Gulf  seems  proved  by  the  absence  of  any  important 
Pbaraonic  remains  farther  south  on  the  Egyptian  coast. 
But  the  shoaling  of  the  head  of  the  gulf  rendered  the 
navigation,  always  dangerous,  more  difficult :  it  destroyed 
the  former  anchorages,  and  made  it  necessary  to  carry 
merchandise  across  the  desert  to  the  Nile.  This  change 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  de- 
cay of  the  commerce  of  Egypt.  We  have  seen  that  the 
long-voyaging  ships  shifted  their  cargoes  to  Red-Sea 
craft  at  the  strait;  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  after 
founding  Arsinoe  and  endeavoring  to  reopen  the  old 
canal  of  the  Red  Sea,  abandoned  the  upper  route  and 


established  the  southern  road  from  his  new  city  Berenice, 
on  the  frontier  of  Egypt  and  Nubia,  to  Coptos,  on  the 
Nile.  Strabo  tells  us  that  this  was  done  to  avoid  the 
dangers  encountered  in  navigating  the  sea  (xvii,  1,  §  45). 
Though  the  stream  of  commerce  was  diverted,  sofficieDt 
seems  to  have  remained  to  keep  in  existence  the  former 
ports,  though  they  have  long  since  utterly  disappeared. 
Under  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Romans  the  commerce  of 
the  Red  Sea  varied  greatly,  influenced  by  the  decaying 
state  of  Egypt  and  the  route  to  Palmyra  (until  the  fall 
of  the  latter).  But  even  its  best  state  at  this  time  can- 
not have  been  such  as  to  make  us  believe  that  the  120 
ships  sailing  from  Myos  Hormos,  mentioned  by  Strabo 
(ii,  V,  §  12),  were  other  than  an  annual  convoy.  The 
wars  of  Heraclius  and  Chosroes  affected  the  trade  of 
Egypt  as  they  influenced  that  of  the  Persian  GuIC 
Egypt  had  fallen  low  at  the  time  of  the  Arab  occupa- 
tion, and  yet  it  is  curious  to  note  that  Alexandria  even 
then  retained  the  shadow  of  its  former  glory.  Since 
the  time  of  Mohammed  the  Red  Sea  trade  has  been  in- 
significant. But  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  has  late- 
ly rendered  it  the  great  thoroughfare  to  India. 

RED  SEA,  Passagr  op.  The  departure  of  the  Is- 
raelites out  of  Eg^'pt  was  their  independence-^ay  and 
the  date  of  the  nation*s  birth.  As  such  it  is  always  re- 
ferred to  in  Scripture  in  terms  of  lofty  jubilee  and  de- 
vout acknowledgment  of  the  power  of  Jehovah,  which 
was  so  strikingly  displaced  at  almost  every  step.  Two 
hundred  and  sixteen  years  before  thu  event,  their  patri- 
arch, Jacob,  had  left  the  land  of  his  childhood  and  old 
age,  and  emigrated  with  all  his  family  to  Eg;*pt,  then 
the  most  highly  cultivated  land  on  earth.  Settled  in 
the  most  fertile  part  of  the  country,  they  had  grown  to 
a  population  of  some  two  millions  of  souls.  Divine 
Providence  had  specially  fostered  them.  But  now,  for 
about  eighty  years,  the  Egyptian  government,  under  £ 
new  and  jealous  d3'nasty,  had  adopted  a  severe  policy 
towards  them,  and  they  were  gradually  reduced  to  a 
condition  of  8er\'itude.  Nevertheless,  Jehovah  had  not 
forsaken  them.  Moses  had  been  in  process  of  training 
all  these  later  years  as  an  instrument  for  their  deliver- 
ance, and  the  time  had  at  length  arrived  for  their  eman- 
cipation. We  need  not  here  review  the  mighty  acts 
of  divine  interference  by  which  the  Egyptian  court  were 
finally  compelled  to  grant  the  release  of  the  Hebrews. 
We  will  come  at  once  to  the  scenes  of  their  exit  from 
the  countr)'.  The  region  where  it  occurred  is  not  only 
memorable  from  the  inspired  narrative  of  that  event, 
but  is  likewise  remarkable  for  its  natural  featmnes,  and 
interesting  on  account  of  the  modem  associations  of  the 
vicinitv. 

Goshen,  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Israelites  in 
^6^'P^  ^B'  ^^  extension  eastward  of  the  **  Delta,*"  or 
triangular  alluvial  plain  around  the  mouths  of  the  Nile. 
It  seems  to  have  corresponded  substantially  to  the  pres- 
ent valley  of  Tumeilat,  which  is  a  fertile,  tongue-shaped 
tract  about  eighteen  miles  long,  and  averaging  about 
two  and  a  half  miles  broad,  extending  along  the  present 
railway  which  branches  off  to  Ismailia  from  the  direct 
line  between  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  Westward  Goshen 
probably  included,  likewise,  a  considerable  tract  of  the 
adjoining  Delta.  The  ruins  scattered  along  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  valley,  still  farther  east,  are  thought  to 
indicate  a  populous  region  there  likewise,  and  hence  the 
name  of  Goshen  is  nsuallv  extended  considerablv  far- 
ther  in  that  direction ;  but  the  neglect  of  irrigation  has 
allowed  the  sands  of  the  desert  on  either  side  to  en- 
croach upon  this  narrow  tract,  so  that  it  is  now  almost 
uninhabitable.  The  portion  named  above,  however,  is 
still  so  rich  that  it  was  sold  in  1868  for  two  million  dol- 
lars, and  is  now  worth  much  more.    See  Goshkn. 

The  government  works  upon  which  the  Isradites 
were  compelled  to  serve  were  public  edifices  in  the  two 
cities  Pithom  and  Raamses,  or  Rameses,  doubtless  sttn- 
ated  in  or  near  the  land  of  Goshen.  The  first  of  these 
places  is  generally  identified  with  the  present  TeU  e^ 
Kebtr^  a  village  in  the  centre  of  the  valley  of  Tnmeilat 
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with  lemains  «f  indqaity  in  iti  victnil]'.  The  otbet 
U  pnUU}'  repTesenUd  by  Ttll  Ramii;  t  quidnneulir 
iuaun<l  on  in  arm  of  the  Nile  opposite  the  modem  vil- 
lage uf  B«lbeiB,  located  on  the  Dimietta  branch  of  the 
railway,  about  leTcnteen  miles  aoulh-weat  of  the  foraier 
place.  The  canal  which  conveys  the  iweet  wntei  of 
the  Mile  from  Cairo  to  Suez  piuea  through  both  tbe« 
viJlagei,  paralkl  with  the  railway,  by  way  of  Iimailia, 
pursuing  verj-  nearly  the  Bune  line  as  the  ancient  one 

obliterated  for  many  centuries.  By  this  route  small 
cnft,  during  the  Bonian  period  anil  the  Middle  Agea, 
used  tn  fumiah  ■  communicatiuu  with  Ibe  market  at 
Hemphia  loi  the  citizens  of  Clyanui,  which  was  situ- 
ated in  the  iinmediau  vicinity  of  Suei,  as  tracea  of  the 
name  •till  attest.  The  Suez  Canal,  which  was  opened 
ill  18G9  fur  navigation  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Red  Sea,  hu  made  tliia  neighborhood  public  to 
thousands  of  persons  travelling  acroas  the  isthmus  to 
India  and  China,  as  large  sleamen  sail  direelly  through 
it  from  European  ports  to  these  distant  lands.  Those 
who  wish  lo  see  more  of  Egypt  can  disembirk  at  Alex- 
andria, take  tlie  cars  for  Cairo,  and  thence  back  by  way 
'  '  nailia,  intercepting  their  vessel  agi*        ~    " 


way  U 


d  from  the  more  di 


It  East.    The  abrupt 


te  some  of  the 
Tomanlic  haze  which  the  imagination  of  Biblc-readen 
oBuallr  throws  around  them,  but  deepens  rather  than 
lessens  ihcir  interest  by  the  familiarity  of  approach. 

Aficr  these  p^eUn1ilurie^  we  are  prepared  la  follow 
the  Hebrews  in  their  exit  from  tbe  land  of  their  bond- 
age. On  the  eve  of  the  Passover,  corresponding  to  our 
Easter,  they  had  nndeivoused,  by  divine  appointment, 
at  Rameses.  Memphis,  ihe  capital,  was  forty  miles  dis- 
tant, and  hence  Moses'i  final  interview  with  Pharaoh, 
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Vhen  tbe  Idraelitish  leader  uttered  the  ominou*  wards, 
"Thou  hast  spoken  well,  I  will  see  thy  face  again  no 
more,"  must  have  taken  place  at  some  nearer  paint. 
The  lacrcd  meal  was  eaten  in  haste,  the  destroying  an- 
gel at  midnight  smote  all  the  flral-bom,  and  by  tbe 
morning  light  the  laraelitish  host  were  on  their  march. 
As  it  is  expressly  staled  that  "Coil  led  them  not  by 
the  way  of  the  land  of  Ibe  Philiitines, ...  but  by  the 
way  of  the  wilderness  of  the  Reil  Sea"  (not  the  desert 
between  Cairo  and  Suez,  as  Palmer  thinks  [Sinai  frtiat 
the  MoKiuatM;  p.  H4],bul  the  great  desert  of  et-Tib  it- 
self), we  ire  sure  that  they  took  the  direct  south-eaatedy 
route  towards  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  douUlcH 
corresponding  substantially  with  the  modem  inlgrim 
road.  This  way  would  lead  them  out  oflhe  fertile  val- 
ley of  Goshen  across  a  rolling  gravelly  plain  between 
low  hills  of  shifting  sand  Ihe  whole  dislance.  There 
was  no  ubatruction  to  their  journey,  and  they  would 
make  rapid  progress.  They  had  but  little  household 
stntr,  for  Orientals,  especially  those  of  nomadic  habita 
such  aa  the  leraeiiles  inherited  from  their  tent-dweU- 
ing  forefathers,  are  not  apt  to  encumber  themselves 
much  with  furniture.  Rain-walcr  would  be  abundant 
in  the  pits  and  rocks  along  ibeir  path  at  that  time  of 
the  year,  and  they  carried  with  them  provisions  enough 
to  last  several  days.  Their  first  day  was  a  long  one, 
and  they,  no  doubt,  were  anxious  to  fall  as  soon  as  poa- 
'  I  Haj  road.    Their  first  camp  is  call- 
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igb  khan,  like  (hose  estib- 
iisnea  in  an  agea  along  tnis  thoroughfare.  The  pres- 
ent Uerb  el- Ban,  a  northern  branch  of  the  great  pilgrim 
route,  leads  direct  from  Itelbeis,  south-west  down  Ibe 
valley  by  way  of  Rubcihy  and  Awcibet,  and  falls  into 
the  main  Haj  road  at  the  castle  of  Ajrfid,  sixty  miles 
from  Belbeia.  Ajrfid  has  been  thought  by.  many  to 
correspond  to  Ihe  nest  station  of  the  Israeli  te(>,'"Eth  am, 
in  the  edge  of  the  wildemesa"  (Exod.  xlii,30j  Numb. 
xxxiii,6).    It  is  a  long-established  Egyptian  outpost 


Hop  of  Ihe  Region  between  Ihe  Nile  and  tbe  Red  Sea. 
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on  the  frontier  of  the  deaert  The  whole  air  of  the  sa- 
cred narrative  gives  ua  the  impiesrion  that  this  was  a 
great  landmark  for  travellers,  and  that  it  formed  the 
first  or  immediate  point  of  destination  for  the  Hebrews 
on  their  journey.  If  this  be  Etham,  it  will  be  necessa- 
ry to  allow  thirty  miles  for  each  day's  journey,  which, 
under  the  pressing  circumstances,  is  not  extravagant, 
although  an  ordinary  day's  march  in  caravan  is  only 
about  twenty  miles.    See  Etuam. 

At  Etham  the  Israelites  received  this  divine  com- 
mand: ^Tum  and  encamp  before  Pi-hahiroth,  between 
Migdol  and  the  sea,  over  against  Baal-zephon :  before 
it  shall  ye  encamp  by  the  sea"  (Exod.  xiv,  2).  This 
direction  must  be  carefully  examined,  as  it  is  the  only 
precise  description  we  have  of  the  actual  crossing-place 
of  the  Red  Sea  by  the  Israelites.  It  is  substantially  re- 
peated in  ver.  9,  where  the  Egyptians  are  said  to  have 
overtaken  the  Hebrews  **  encamping  by  the  sea,  be- 
side Pi-hahiroth,  before  Baal-zephon."  Of  the  names 
of  these  localides  no  trace  at  present  exists ;  their  iden- 
tification, therefore,  must  depend  upon  a  comparison  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  narrative,  with  some  slight 
corroboration  from  the  etymology  and  historical  appli- 
cation of  the  names.  Three  or  four  places  have  been 
selected  by  different  writers  as  rivals  for  the  honor  of 
this  remarkable  crossing,  and  their  claims  have  been 
somewhat  hotly  contested  at  times.  We  propose  calm- 
ly and  carefully  to  discuss  their  respective  merits,  and 
to  be  guided  by  the  explicit  terms,  of  the  Biblical  ac- 
count, irrespective  of  any  theological  considerations  as 
to  whether  the  miracle  involved  may  thus  be  enhanced 
or  lessened.  We  take  them  up  in  their  geographical 
order. 

1.  On  (hs  Mediterranean  Shore. — M.  Brugsch  has  re- 
cently discovered  a  new  crossing-place  for  the  Israelites 
on  their  passage  out  of  Egypt,  which,  on  account  both 
of  the  fame  of  the  author  and  his  confident  announce- 
ment, has  attracted  no  little  attention  (^IJExode  ei  U» 
Monuments  JEgypliens:  Disoours  prononce  a  I'occasion 
du  Congres  International  d'Orientalistes  ik  Londres, 
"par  Henri  Brugsch-Bey,  de'l^gu^  de  son  Altesse  Ismael 
Premier,  le  Khedive  d'Egypte ;  accompagne  d'une  carte 
[Leipsic,  J.  C.  Hinrichs,  1872, 8 vo],  p.  86).  He  conceives 
that  they  did  not  cross  the  Red  Sea  at  all,  but  a  noted 
morass — the  Sirbonian  Bog  of  antiquity,  the  modern 
Sahdket  Bardawal — a  shallow  lake  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean, on  the  confines  of  Egypt  towards  Palestine.  He 
thinks  he  has  found  all  the  names  of  the  Biblical  ac- 
count in  the  Egyptian  papyri,  and  that  he  has  succeed- 
ed in  identifying  them  with  modem  localities.  Thus 
On  he  sets  down  as  equivalent  to  Anu,  a  city,  according 
to  him,  in  the  Heroopolitic  nome.  Pi-bcaeth  or  Bubaa- 
tis  is,  of  course,  Tell-Bast.  Goshen  he  traces,  through 
the  hieroglyphical  Phacoussa,  to  the  modern  Kills  or 
Facus;  and  in  the  Sethroitic  nome  on  the  north  of  this 
he  finds  mention  of  Pithan  and  Sukkoth,  with  Pi-ram- 
ses,  or  Rameses,  in  the  same  neighborhood.  Etham  he 
conjectures  to  be  Khctam,  noticed  as  another  of  three 
ancient  stations  in  this  latter  region  of  Tanis-Rameses; 
the  remaining  one  adjoining  being  Migdol,  which,  of 
course,  must  be  the  Magdolum  of  classical  writers,  and 
the  present  Tell  es-Semut.  Baal-Zephon  becomes  Mount 
Casius,  and  Pi-hahiroth  is  the  entrance  upon  the  nar- 
row sand-beach  separating  the  Bleditcrranean  from  the 
Sirbonian  Lake  just  east  of  Pelusium.  Many  of  these 
identifications,  which  M.  Brugsch  gives  with  great  brev- 
ity, and  without  the  detailed  authority,  the  reader  might 
reasonably  question,  both  on  the  ground  of  strained  ety- 
mological resemblance  and  inadequate  historical  data 
for  position.  But  we  prefer  to  call  attention  to  a  few 
palpable  discrepancies  with  the  scriptural  narrative, 
which  seem  to  put  this  locality  utterly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  author's  claim  of  their  perfect 
accord.  To  be  sure,  the  Hebrews,  on  tbb  theory,  sim- 
ply threaded  their  way  along  a  narrow  beach  till  they 
came  to  a  bar  which  allowed  them  an  easy  crossing- 
place  over  the  marsh,  and  M.  Brugsch  candidly  admits 


(p.  82),  ^The  miracle,  it  is  trae,  then  ceases  to  be  a 
miracle ;  but  let  us  acknowledge,  with  all  sincerity, 
that  Divine  Providence  always  maintains  its  place  and 
authority."    What  chUdlike  faith ! 

In  the  first  place,  it  certainly  was  the  Red  Sea  that 
the  Israelites  crossed  on  this  occasion.  Trae,  the  his- 
tory in  Exodus  does  not  explicitly  name  the  body  of 
water,  but  the  immediate  context  and  other  passages 
of  Scripture  do  so  most  definitely  and  unequivocally 
(Exod.  XV,  4-22 ;  Dent,  xi,  4 ;  Josh,  iv,  23 ;  xxiv,  6 ; 
Psa.  cvi,  9;  cxxxvi,  13, 15,  etc).  Josephos  distinctly 
understands  it  so  (^Ant,  ii,  15, 1),  and  the  New -Test. 
vrriters  are  equally  clear  (Acts  xii,  36;  Heb.  xi,  29). 
Even  M.  Bragsch  has  felt  himself  obliged  on  his  map 
to  call  the  Sirbonian  Sea  Yam  Suf,  the  Hebrew  name 
exclusively  applied  to  the  Arabian  Gulf,  thus  commit- 
ting a  twofold  blunder. 

In  the  next  place,  the  route  which  this  theory  selects 
for  the  Israelites  on  setting  out  is  exactly  the  one  which 
they  avoided.  ''And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Pharaoh 
had  let  the  people  go,  that  God  led  them  not  throogh 
the  way  of  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  although  that 
was  near, . . .  but  God  led  the  people  about,  through  the 
way  of  the  wilderness  of  the  Red  Sea**  (Exod.  xiii,  17, 
18).  Moreover,  it  makes  no  proper  account  of  the  ab- 
rapt  turn,  or  rather  retrogression,  on  their  way  in  order 
to  reach  the  sea  (Exod.  xiv,  2). 

Finally,  this  vi^w  is  wholly  unsupported  by  any  lo- 
cal tradition,  and  requires  a  displacement  of  the  wdl- 
settled  positions  of  Marah,  Elim,  etc  This  Utter  M. 
Bragsch  locates  at  '*the  place  which  the  Egyptian 
monuments  designate  by  the  name  of  Aalim  or  Tent- 
lim ;  that  is  to  say, '  the  city  of  fishes,'  situated  near  the 
Gulf  of  Suez,  in  a  northerly  direction."  Moses,  how- 
ever, speaks  of  no  ^  city"  there,  much  less  so  laige  a  one 
as  Heroopolis,  which  M.  Bragsch  sets  down  there  on 
his  map;  but  only  of  some  wells  and  palma. 

This  view  of  the  Red-Sea  crossing  M.  Bragsch  reiter- 
ates in  his  latest  work  {Ge$ch,  A^yptenMj  Leipa.  1877), 
but "  he  has  not  won  a  single  Egyptologist  of  note  to  i 
theory  which  demands  so  many  conjectures  in  geogra- 
phy and  such  fanciful  analogies  in  philology"  (Dr.  J.  P. 
Thompson,  in  the  BibUotheca  Sacra,  July,  1877,  p.  544). 

2.  At  the  '^Bitter  Loilef."— These  are  a  series  of  shal- 
low ponds  of  brackbh  water,  some  of  them  of  very  cmi- 
siderable  extent,  stretching  at  intervals  from  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  to  the  Mediterranean.  They  are 
supposed  to  have  formerly  constituted  a  continuous  war 
ter  connection  between  those  two  great  seas,  which  has 
since  been  broken  by  a  change  of  level,  leaving  these 
isolated  basins  partly  salt  from  the  remnant  of  sea- 
water.  A  few  geological  evidences  in  support  of  this 
theory  have  been  adduced,  the  most  palpable  of  which 
is  the  fact  that  sea-shells,  of  the  same  character  with 
those  now  thrown  up  by  the  Red  Sea,  may  be  seen 
along  the  shore  of  these  lakes  (see  Dr.  Uarman,  E^^ 
and  the  Uohf  Land,  p.  106).  This  would  seem  to  indicate 
a  continuity  of  these  bodies  of  water  in  earlier  times. 
(See  further  in  Laborde,  Conunentaire  Geoffraphique  sur 
VExode  [Paris,  1841,  foL],  p. 79  a.) 

The  great  bed  of  the  Bitter  Lakes  extends  in  a  north- 
erly and  southerly  direction,  and  is  separated  from  the 
Red  Sea  by  a  sand-bank  4000  to  5000  meters  long,  which 
is  seldom  more  than  one  meter  higher  than  the  sea.  It 
is  forty  to  fifty  lower  than  the  water-level  of  the  sea 
baun,  and  from  plain  indications  was  once  covered  with 
the  sea  (Du  Bois  Aimee,  in  the  Deter,  de  f  Egypt,  Mod.,  i, 
188  sq.,  1st  ed.).  Before  it  had  a  connection  with  the 
Nile  by  means  of  the  well-known  canal,  and  thos  re- 
ceived fresh  water,  its  waters  were  bitter  (Strabo,  xvii, 
804).  It  is  a  favorite  theory  that  it  was  originaDy 
embraced  in  the  Heroopolitan  Gulf  (Stickel,  in  the 
iStttdu.J^ritaefi,18oO,p.328sq.).  Yet  this  is  no  proof 
that  the  ancient  Heroopolis  was  ntuated  in  the  inner 
corner  of  the  Arabian  Sea  (Strabo,  xvi,767;  xvii,  886; 
Pliny, -vi,  33),  and  that  vessels  sailed  thence  (SCnbo» 
xvi,  768) ;  but  more  probably  this  city  was  located  iar 
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north  of  Clysma,  the  modem  Kolsnm,  near  the  present 
Suez  (Ptolemy,  iv,  5, 14,  and  64;  Itinerar  Antoru  p.  107, 
ed.  Wess.),  namely,  somewhere  aboat  the  modem  Abti- 
Keished,  or  Mukfar  (Knobel,  Commentar  zu  Exodus^ 
p.  140  sq.)*  Its  ruins  are  still  visible  there  (Cbampol- 
lion,  £gyptey  ii,  88).  Its  importance  gave  name  to  the 
entire  adjacent  nome  and  to  the  contigaous  gulf.  Both 
were  likewise  more  properly  designated  from  ArsinoS, 
which  was  situated  near  the  present  head  of  the  ba}' 
(see  Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography^  s.  v. 
**  Arsinoii**).  This  latter  seems  to  have  been  the  official 
designation  of  the  place  which  was  popularly  termed 
Clysma  (namely,  the  beach,  to  KXinrfia  [Reland,  Paktstt- 
na,  p.  472, 656]). 

A  rise  of  the  intermediate  land  has  been  inferred 
from  the  stoppage  of  the  ancient  canal  along  this  line; 
but  this  can  readily  be  accounted  for  by  the  drifting-in 
of  sand  and  the  neglect  of  the  banks.  On  the  other 
hand,  that  no  material  change  of  level  has  taken  place 
in  this  region  in  modem  times  seems  to  be  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  fresh-water  canal  now  actually  con- 
veys water  from  the  Nile  to  Suez,  just  as  it  formerly 
did,  without  any  considerable  cutting  for  that  purpose. 
The  brackishness  of  these  lakes  merely  argues  a  Con- 
nection at  some  period  with  the  Mediterranean,  and  no^ 
necessarily  with  the  Red  Sea  likewise,  and  the  shells 
and  other  marine  indications  are  probably  traces  of  this 
connection  only.  In  fact,  the  immense  lagoon  of  Lake 
Menz&leh  still  reaches  almost  to  Lake  Timsah,  the  prin- 
cipal or  deepest  of  the  Bitter  Lakes,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing but  flats  and  marshes  in  this  direction;  whereas 
southerly  the  Suez  Canal  required  extensive  excava- 
tions for  its  continuance  to  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  cutting  in 
some  places,  not  through  sand  and  silted  debris  merely, 
but  through  firm  strata  of  clay  and  crystalline  alabaster. 

This  theory  rests  upon  so  problematical  a  foundation 
that  it  has  not  been  much  resorted  to  in  this  discussion 
except  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  location  of 
the  Israelites'  crossing  at  Suez,  by  way  of  showing  that 
the  water  at  the  latter  point  was  deeper  anciently  than 
now,  and  so  preserving  the  greater  appearance  of  a  mir- 
acle in  the  case.  It  is  thus  incidentally  alluded  to  by 
Calmnet  and  Robinson,  and  by  several  later  writers. 
But  for  this  purpose,  if  it  proves  anything,  it  proves  too 
much ;  for  if  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  the  Red  Sea 
extended  thus  far  north,  there  is  no  occasion  to  seek 
for  any  other  place  of  crossing,  so  far  as  a  sufficiency  of 
water  is  concerned. 

Aside  from  these  geological  and  theological  specula- 
tions, there  is  in  favor  of  this  crossing-place  only  the 
shorter  distance  from  Belbeis,  rendering  it  an  easy  three 
days*  journey  of  only  fifteen  miles  per  day  to  any  point 
that  might  be  selected  in  the  vicinity  of  Ismailia.  The 
attempt  of  FUret  (Hebrew  Lexicon,  p.  766)  to  identify 
Baal-zephon  with  Heroopolis  is  mere  conjecture;  and 
his  remark  that  Migdol  is  the  Magdolum  of  Herodotus 
(ii,  159)  is  founded  on  a  mistake  (repeated  in  Smith's 
Did.  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography,  ii,  246),  for  Mc- 
giddo  in  Palestine  is  doubtless  there  intended.  (See 
RawUnson,  Herod,  ii,  207.)  The  Magdolum  of  Egypt 
was  twelve  miles  west  of  Pelusium  {Antonine  Itinerary, 
p.  14),  entirely  too  remote  for  the  precise  indication  of 
locality  in  the  Mosaic  narrative. 

Against  the  location  of  the  miracle  at  the  Bitter 
Lakes  are  the  following  facts  in  the  Biblical  text :  (1.) 
In  order  to  go  round  the  head  of  the  sea  (if  thus  far 
north)  the  Israelites  would  be  obliged  to  start,  not  by 
'*the  way  of  the  wilderness,"  as  the  text  states,  but  pre- 
cisely by  that  direct  *'  way  of  the  land  of  the  Philistines" 
which  the  text  expressly  says  they  did  not  take  (Exod. 
xiii,  17, 18).  (2.)  There  would  bie  no  change  of  their 
course  requisite  or  possible  in  order  to  reach  this  pohit, 
as  the  word  "turn"  (xiv,  2)  demands;  they  were  al- 
ready going  on  the  direct  and  only  route  they  could 
well  have  taken.  Indeed,  if  the  region  of  Lake  Timsah 
were  then  so  low  as  to  be  filled  from  the  Red  Sea,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  water  from  the  Mediterranean 


on  the  other  side  could  have  been  kept  out,  and  then 
there  would  be  a  continuous  lake  from  sea  to  sea,  and  a 
miracle  would  have  been  necessary,  at  all  hazards,  in  or- 
der to  effect  the  passage  anywhere.  The  Hebrews  had 
no  occasion  to  "  turn"  at  all,  for  that  matter.  (3.)  In  that 
case  Pharaoh's  observation  (ver.  3,  4),  *'  The  children 
of  Israel  are  entangled  in  the  land,  the  wilderness  hath 
shut  them  in,"  would  have  been  very  inapt ;  at  least,  its 
force  is  not  at  all  clear;  for,  go  which  way  they  might, 
the  material  obstacle  would  be  the  same,  viz.  the  water 
merely.  (4.)  There  is  no  local  or  historical  tradition 
confirmatory  of  this  spot;  in  short,  circumstances  on 
this  theory  are  all  so  uncertain  and  ill-defined  that  we 
may  safely  dismiss  it  as  altogether  hypothetical.  If  we 
are  to  determine  anything  definite  concerning  the  place 
of  the  transaction,  it  must  be  based  upon  the  known  re- 
lations of  the  localities  as  thev  now  exist, 

Kalisch  thinks  {Comment,  on  Exod,  ad  loc.)  that  the 
Israelites  tumed  northwards ;  but  in  that  case  likewise, 
as  Shaw  long  since  observed  {Travels,  p.  811),  they 
could  not  in  any  proper  sense  have  become  "  entangled 
in  the  land"  nor  *'shot  in  by  the  wilderness,"  for  all 
would  have  been  free  before  them  to  escape ;  in  fact,  they 
would  have  been  only  pursidng  a  more  direct  route  to 
Canaan. 

^.  At  iSuez.— This  location  of  the  event  in  question 
has  a  far  greater  array  of  names  in  its  support,  among 
the  most  notable  of  whom  is  Dr.  E.  Robinson  (in  the 
Bibiical  Repository,  1832,  p.  758  sq.,  repeated  in  his  Bihl. 
Res,  i,  80),  who  followed  in  the  wake  of  Niebuhr  (Trav^ 
els  in  Arabia,  translated  by  Heron  [Edinb.  1792],  i,  198, 
461),  and  whose  views  have  been  substantially  repro- 
duced by  the  latest  writers.  Other  important  authori- 
ties on  the  same  side  are  Laborde  {Commentaire  Geo^ 
graphique,  p.  77),  who  cites,  as  having  adopted  it  with 
some  modification,  the  earlier  writers,  I^e  Clerc,  G.  Baer, 
Du  Bois  Aimee,  Salvator,  etc.,  to  whom  we  add  the  au- 
thor of  Murray's  Hand-iookfor  Egypt  (ed.  1873),  p.  279 ; 
Keil,  Commetit.  on  the  Pentateuch  (Clarke's  translation, 
Edinb.  1866, 3  vols.  8vo),  ii,  40  sq.  The  obvious  purport 
of  the  arguments  adduced  in  favor  of  this  as  the  place 
of  the  Israelites*  passage  is,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
claimer of  most  of  its  advocates,  to  reduce  the  miracle 
to  its  minimum  terms,  and  to  find  a  spot  where  it  is 
practicable  by  merely  natural  forces.  This  has  created 
a  prejudice  against  it  in  the  minds  of  most  readers,  and 
induced  a  controvert  not  always  temperate  or  logical. 
Let  us  look  at  the  arguments  on  both  sides  from  scriptu- 
ral sources  purely. 

In  favor  of  this  view  we  maj'  say  that — (1.)  The  dis- 
tance from  Belbeis  (assuming  that  to  correspond  sub- 
stantially with  the  site  of  Ramcses)  sufficiently  agrees 
with  the  requirements  of  a  three  days'  march,  being 
about  fifty  miles  in  a  straight  line.  (2.)  The  general 
direction  is  about  the  required  one  for  the  Israelites  at 
the  outset.  (8.)  The  adjoining  localities  arc  thought 
to  correspond  with  those  of  the  Scripture  account;  thus 
it  is  generally  agreed  that  Migdol  (the  tower)  answers 
to  some  fortress  on  Jebel  Atakah.  (4.)  There  are  shoals 
reaching  nearly  or  quite  across  the  channel  at  this  point, 
so  that  an  east  wind  might  readily  lay  it  bare;  and  it 
is,  moreover,  so  narrow  that  the  Israelites  could  easily 
cross  in  the  few  hours  presumed  to  have  been  occupied 
in  the  passage. 

Other  features  of  this  locality  do  not  well  tally  with 
the  requirements  of  the  case,  and  some  appear  abso- 
lutely to  contradict  the  Biblical  statements.  Even  the 
above  coincidences — especially  the  last — when  more 
closely  examined,  do  not  prove  satisfactor}'.  (1.)  The 
direction  to  "turn"  from  the  regular  course  hitherto 
pursued  by  the  fugitives  does  not  admit  of  an  adequate 
explanation  on  thb  view.  The  word  is  an  emphatic 
one,  not  the  ordinary  '^A^,  or  tV^^,  to  turn  aside  or 
away,  but  ^^V,  to  return,  turn  back,  viz.  actually  retro- 
grade. (Ewald,  who  treats  the  record  in  his  usually  ar- 
bitrary and  irreverent  manner,  is  yet  too  good  a  scholar 
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not  to  feel  the  force  of  thU  expression,  which  he  con- 
strues by  saying  that  Moses  "led  the  host  half-way 
back"  [//m/.  of  [trad  (translated  by  Martineaa,  London, 
1869, 5  vols.  8vo),  ii,  69])*  At  least  a  marked  digression 
or  de'tour  is  required  to  meet  the  significance  of  this 
term.  But  Suez  is  directly  on  the  beaten  track  of  all 
ages,  and  precisely  in  the  line  which  the  Israelites  had 
already  been  pursuing.  It  is  true  the  immemorial  Haj 
route  does  not  actually  come  down  to  the  village  of  Suez 
itaelf,  as,  of  course,  it  does  not  cross  the  head  of  the  gulf 
there;  it  passes  a  mile  or  two  above,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
water.  But  this  small  divergence  would  be  quite  incon- 
siderable in  the  direction  of  a  whole  day's  march ;  for 
the  order  to  "  turn,"  be  it  obser^'ed,  was  given  at  Etham 
before  setting  out  the  third  day,  not  near  its  close,  or  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  where  the  difference  in  direction 
might  have  been  more  perceptible.  This  last  consid- 
eration is,  therefore,  altogether  too  insignificant  to  justi- 
fy the  Hebrew  term.  (2.)  None  of  the  places  given  in 
the  Biblical  account  as  fixing  the  spot  determine  it  at 
Suez.  Even  Jebel  Atdkah,  if  Migdol,  is  too  far  away 
to  be  naturally  selected  for  such  a  minute  specification 
of  the  immediate  scene.  Any  point  from  Kas  At&kah 
to  the  south  end  of  the  Bitter  Lakes  would  be  "east" 


of  (or  **  before")  that  mountain  in  this  general  aenae. 
As  for  Pi-hahiroth  (whether  Hebrew  for  movik  of  tke 
ravinetf  or,  as  is  more  likely,  Coptic  for  the  sedffe-plat)^ 
it  finds  no  special  adaptation  to  any  place  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. The  attempt  to  identify  it  with  Ajr&d  fails 
utterly,  for  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  names  have  bat  one 
radical  letter  in  common.  Equally  unsatisfactory  is 
every  effort  to  discover  Baal-zephon  in  any  prominent 
landmark  north  of  Jebel  Atakah.  (Some  writers  refer 
Migdol  to  Muktdloj  but  this  seems  to  be  an  error  for 
the  pass  Maniulak,  and  therefore  fails  of  verbal  corre- 
spondence.) There  is  in  that  direction  nothing  but  a 
flat,  monotonous  traa  of  sand,  with  no  striking  name  or 
object  to  fix  npon.  (8.)  At  Suez  the  Israelites,  so  far 
from  being  hemmed  in  by  barriers  on  either  side  and 
an  imp&ssable  sea  in  front,  as  the  Biblical  situation  evi- 
dently was,  had  nothing  to  do  if  they  wished  to  escape 
but  to  act  just  as  every  caravan  at  Suez  now  does,  sim- 
ply keep  on  across  the  open  plain  around  the  head  of 
the  bay — an  easy,  free,  and  direct  passage  of  some  three 
or  four  miles  at  farthest  At  Suez  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  be  either  "  entangled  in  the  land"  or  *^  shut 
in  by  the  wilderness."  The  way  was  clear,  so  far  as  nat- 
ural obstacles  or  intricacy  was  concerned,  and  no  troop 
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could  effectually  cnt  them 
off  from  it ;  certainly  no  en- 
emy in  the  rear  could  hinder 
them.  (4.)  ^'A  strong  east 
wind  blowing  all  night" 
across  the  head  of  the  gulf 
(Exod.  xiv,2i)  would  leave 
by  morning  no  "  wall  of  wa- 
ters" either  "on  the  right 
hand  or  on  the  left"  of  pas- 
sengers at  Suez.  As  will 
be  seen  by  inspecting  the 
soundings  on  the  accompa- 
nying sketch  from  the  Brit- 
ish sailing-chart,  the  chan- 
nel opposite  Suez  is  (except, 
of  course,  the  artificial  bed 
of  the  Suez  Canal)  nowhere 
over  four  feet  deep  at  few- 
water,  and  not  more  than 
one  twelfth  of  a  mile  wid& 
It  could  be  waded  acroaa 
without  anv  miracle  or  ex> 
tra  wind  at  all ;  in  fact,  this 
has  actually  been  done.  One 
_  traveller  hired  a  man  to  walk 
;^^  Oi^&/valaF}  through  the  water  at  ebb- 

tide  at  Suez,  which  he  ef- 
fected, holding  his  hands 
over  his  head  (Madden, 
rrarf^,ii,143,150).  So  all 
the  wav  down  to  the  bar  at 
the  mouth  of  the  creek 
which  puts  up  into  Suez  the 
water  is  at  the  most  onlv 
five  or  six  feet  deep  (in  one 
or  two  spotaX  and  generally 
three  or  four  at  ordinary  low 
tide,  with  a  tolerably  uni- 
form width  of  about  one 
tenth  of  a  mile.  But  a 
powerful  and  prolonged  east 
wind,  acting  upon  the  mass 
of  water  in  the  outer  or 
broad  part  of  the  bay  itaelf, 
would  so  greatly  lower  the 
tide  on  the  eastern  shore, 
where  the  channel  of  Saez 
lies,  as  to  drain  the  latter  al- 
most, if  not  absolutely,  dry 
throughout  its  whole  ex- 
tent  It  is  tnio  there  would 
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be  water  enough  left  in  the  bay  itaelf  to  prevent  an 
enemy  from  surrounding  the  paning  hoet  on  that  sidej 
but  on  the  north  there  would  be  no  such  protection. 
Thus,  even  on  the  supposition  that  the  term  **wall"  is 
used  in  ver.  22  in  the  sense  of  defence^  the  explanation 
clearly  fails  to  meet  the  language  of  the  text :  ^  The  wa- 
ters were  a  wall  unto  them  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left."  We  desire  to  insist  on  this  fact,  and  to  lu  it  ap- 
pears decisive  of  the  whole  issue.  But  the  phraseology 
seems  to  us  to  be  stronger  even  than  this  interpreta- 
tion. The  term  "  wall"  (TOH)  is  nielvi  if  ever,  used  in 
this  metaphorical  sense  of  protedion,  but  invariably 
(1  Sam.  XXV,  16  is,  we  believe,  the  only  doubtful  in- 
stance) signifies  some  phyncal  harrier^  whether  of  stone 
or  other  material,  placed  more  or  less  vertically  for  the 
purpose  of  protection.  Its  meaning  is  by  no  means  ful- 
filled in  the  supposition  of  a  vague  water-line,  shelving 
away  at  a  distance  on  one  side.  Surely  nothing  but  a 
desire  to  minify  the  preternatural  element  iu  the  dis- 
cussion could  lead  to  the  adoption  of  so  inadequate  an 
interpretation;  for  the  language,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, occurs  not  in  a  poetical  or  figurative  connection, 
but  in  a  plain,  prosaic  history.    The  poetical  version 
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of  the  transaction  (Exod.  xv,  8)  uses  much  stronger 
language :  "  The  flootls  stood  upright  as  a  heap,  and  the 
depths  were  congealed  in  the  heart  of  the  sea."  The 
phraseology  here,  although  figurative,  no  doubt  correct- 
ly represents  XhtfucU  as  seen  by  an  eye-witness.  Psa. 
Ixxviii,  18,  '^ He  made  the  waters  to  stand  as  a  heap" 
shows  the  same  traditional  interpretation,  and  1  Cor.  z, 
2  confirms  it,  **  Baptized  unto  Moses  in  the  cloud  and 
in  the  sea*" — that  is,  wet  with  the  spray. 

For  these  reasonis  even  if  we  could  find  no  better 
crossing-place  for  the  Israelites,  we  should  be  disposed 
to  reject  the  one  at  Suez  as  not  fairly  mcetiug  the 
scriptural  requirements  in  the  case. 

4,  At  Bat  Atdkah. — This  place  has  been  preferred  as 
that  of  the  crossing  by  the  great  majority  of  writers 
and  travellers,  including  Pococke,  Joly,Monconys,  Shaw, 
Ovington,  Sicard,  Bruce,  Arundale,  Kaumer,  Kitto,  Olin, 
Wilson,  Durbin,  Bartlett,  Porter,  Bonar,  Murphy,  etc.  It 
seems  to  us  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Biblical  ac- 
count more  perfectly  than  any  other.  This  cape  is  sit- 
uated about  six  miles,  in  a  direct  line,  south  of  Suez, 
opposite  the  southern  end  of  Jebel  Atakah.  It  is  a 
tongue  running  out  more  than  a  mile  into  the  water 
beyond  the  average  shore-line,  and  continued  nearly  a 
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Map  of  the  Bay  of  Sacz. 


shoal,  over  which 
the  water  at  ordi- 
nary low  tide  is  not 
more  than  fourteen 
feet  deep.  Beyond 
this  again  stretch- 
es, for  nearly  a 
mile  and  a  half  in 
the  same  direction, 
a  lower  shoal,  cov- 
ered nowhere  by 
more  than  twenty- 
nine  feet  of  water 
at  low  tide.  Oppo- 
site this  point  there 
reaches  out,  for  about 
two  miles  from  the 
eastern  shore,  a  sim- 
ilar shoal,  only  thir- 
ty feet  under  water 
at  its  deepest  place. 
The  entire  width  of 
the  sea  at  this  point 
is  about  five  miles, 
while  the  space 
where  it  is  not  over 
fifteen  feet  deep  is 
but  three  and  a  half 
miles,  and  the  chan- 
nel, itself  not  over 
fifty  feet  deep,  is  less 
than  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  wide.  The 
sea  immediatelv 
above  and  below  this 
spot,  in  the  channel, 
is  about  seventy  feet 
deep.  Here,  then, 
is  a  place  where  a 
strong  and  contin- 
ued east  wind,  of  the 
preternatural  char- 
acter implied  in  the 
sacred  narrative, 
might  open  a  pas- 
sage suitable  for  the 
occasion,  and  leave 
a  mass  of  water  fit- 
ly comparable  to  a 
"wall  on  either 
hand."  Moreover, 
the  Israelites  would. 
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in  tliit  ciue,  emerf^  on  the  ehore  neir  Aj-dn  HAu 
(Wells  of  Mo»>),  Ihe  very  name  of  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  local  Iradiliona,  rejircaenU  the  accae  of 
the  evenU 

A  close  eiuninalion  of  the  text  iUclf  confirma  thla 
T-iew  of  tho  tranjaoLion,  It  iiaj;»  {Eiod.  xir,  21),  "  Je- 
hovah  catucd  tha  ara  to  go  (7)^1^1,  made  U  waU)  bf  a 
itcong  cast  wind  all  night,  . .  .  and  the  waters  vere 
Prided  ("SiSBT^,  aae^Uy  Similar  is  the  language 
ID  ver.  IG:  "Divide  it  (Ihe  sea),  and  Ihe  children  of 
larael  shall  go  . .  •  through  the  laidil  of  the  aea."  The 
atatement  that  the  wind  blew  ''all  night"  gives  no  Just 
COnntenince  to  the  inference  that  the  luaeiites  did  not 
begin  the  pastiage  till  near  morning,  and  therefore  could 
have  gone  but  a  very  short  distance  in  all,  or,  at  least, 
when  Ihe  wind  lulled  and  the  miracle  ceaffid.  For 
might  that  appcora,  they  may  have  already  walked 
many  miles,  or  even  have  continued  their  march  st 
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tDming  ol  the  momtng  (^^3  ri'fl^S,  at  do'/break; 
eomp.  Judg.  xix,  26.  2G)  (o  its  usual  bed  ('■.sn*'!*^,  to 
itt  pertimlal  .fitnn),"  but  it  does  not  necessanly  follow 
ftom  this  that  the  Isiaditiah  host  had  at  that  time  all 
reached  the  opposite  shore.  Indeeil,  rather  the  contra- 
ry is  intimated  by  the  statement,  gicat  luhtqvtstlij  to 
this,  that  "the  children  of  Israel  walked  upon  dry  land 
in  the  midst  of  the  sea"  (Eiod.  xiv,  29),  as  if  they  con- 
tinued their  march  some  time  afUr  the  overthrow  of 
the  Egyptians  iu  their  rear.  Nor  is  it  certain  from 
▼er.  30  that  both  camps  remained  quiet  all  the  nighl, 
although  such  might  be  Ibe  inference  at  first  Nghl. 
The  true  state  of  the  ease  appears  to  have  been  about 
thia:  the  Egyptians  avertoak  the  Israelitea  about  night- 
fall, Just  as  they  were  about  to  encamp  (D'<9ri,  in  the 
aetofpitcSinsrtoVlntfj.  or  preparing  to  do  so)  near  the 
ahote  of  the  sea  (vet.  9),  and  inarched  down  directly 
apon  them  (ver.  ID).  In  their  dismay  at  the  prospect 
at  instant  destruction,  Moses  ordered  them  to  press  for- 
ward immediately  (ver.  15,  47I9'^1,  and  Iheg  tktdl  pull 
up  ittUeet,  that  is,  break  up  their  preparations  for  camp). 
While  they  were  doing  this  the  wmd  sprang  up,  which 
did  not  lull  till  daylight  As  they  were  marching  to 
the  beach  the  guardian  pillar  took  its  position  in  their 
Tear  (ver.  19),  and  so  followed  them  all  night  as  a  light 
to  their  steps  (ver.  20),  When  they  had  reached  Ihe 
middle  of  the  sea  (ver.  !1),  and  the  Egyptians  were 
not  fir  behind  them  (ver.  23),  the  rooming  began  to 
dawn  (ver.  3-4),  and  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  overtak- 
ing the  fugitives  the  march  of  the  Egyptians  was  mi- 
raculously retarded,  so  that  thev,  in  their  panic,  were 
about  to  retreat  (ver.  25).  This  they  would  hardly 
have  thought  of  doing  had  they  been  nearly  across,  or 
had  it  been  bat  a  little  way  to  the  oppoute  shore:  in- 
deed, every  reference  to  their  destruction  shows  that 
they  were  yet  in  the  niMdle  of  the  sea.  So,  too^  was 
Uosea  apparently  at  Ihis  Juncture,  when,  at  hia  extend- 


ed rod,  the  water  behind  the  host — who  had  gii«d 
somewhat  by  the  delay  of  the  enemy— begin  lo  bll, 
and  the  Egyptians  actually  turned  to  flee,  hut  nm 
overtaken  in  the  heart  of  Ibe  sea  (ver.  37),  while  Ibc 
Israelites  continued  their  march  through  the  chinKi, 
still  open  in  front  of  them  (ver.  29),  lUl  they  rucbed 
the  shore,  which  tho  following  waves  soon  sutHoliiJlb 
the  corpses  of  the  foe  (ver. 30).  From  Ihisrecitilorin- 
cidenlj  in  Ihe  exact  order  of  the  text,  it  sppeiis  tbit 
the  march  really  lasted  some  part  of  Ibe  night,  snd  le 
consequently  require  a  considerable  width  of  nilcilM 

Rhs  AtAkah,  too,  seems  to  correspond  to  the  po- 
graphicol  features  of  the  case.  The  point  where  tht 
larielites  struck  the  western  coast-line  of  the  Red  Su 
is  (as  we  have  seen  above)  explicitly  defined  in  ibiR 
passages  of  the  sacred  itinerary,  which  we  tronalsle  lit- 
erally: "Speak  to  the  sons  of  larael, and  they  ihall re- 
turn (13dV)  and  encamp  before  ('3^i)  Pi-ba-Cliiiiilh 
between  Migdul  and  the  sea;  before  (^3t^)  Dd'il-TK- 
phSn,  apposite  it  (iroi)  shall  ye  encamp  upon  ('7)  Ibe 
aea"(Exod.xiv,2).  "And  they  [the  Egyptiamjovn- 
look  (91*'e?^)  them  [Ihe  Israelites]  scamping  upm 
the  aca;  upon  (^9)  n-ba-Cbiriith,  which  ii  befin 
Bi'sl-Taepbon"  (ver.  9>  "And  they  [the  hraditts] 
removed  from  Ethim,  and  he  [Israel]  returned  (S^):) 
upon  (iS)  Pi-ha-Chiroth,  which  is  before  Ba'al-Tie- 
pbun;  and  they  encamped  before  Higdol'  (Smth 
xxxUi,T}.  The  meaning  of  Pi-hahirolb,  if  it  be  He- 
brew, can  only  be  moulh  of  lie  gorgn  (  root  "Ift, '» 
hare);  or,  if  Egj'ptian  (as  Gcscnius  and  Ftlrst  pnfcf], 
it  is  doubtless  t^gg  tpol  ( Coptic,  pi-ncAi-rodi,  "  Ibe 
place  of  meadows,"  according  to  Jablonslti).  In  eiihn 
etymology  it  would  most  probably  designate  a  gn>? 
shore,  as  at  the  opening  of  a  valley  with  a  bnnii  into 
the  sea.  Such  a  spot  is  found  in  the  reedy  plain  (Bme- 
times  called  Biii£niA)  at  the  mouth  of  a  wide  valley  jiM 
south  of  Jebel  Atakafa.  The  writer's  Egyptian  rinp)- 
man,  who  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  these  iocsUtin. 
called  itWadvGAuUicA  ("cane-valley");  Robinson ctJh 
it  Wady  Taaarit,  others  Wady  ifita,  and  still  oihfi 
names  are  isugned  to  it.  Baal-zephon  is  doubllos  a 
Hebrew  rendering  of  the  name  of  ■  place  "sacml  »> 
Typhon,"  Ihe  Greek  form  of  tho  Egyptian  mslignanl 
deily,  of  whose  haunt  it ' 
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that  case  it  was  probably  a  moantain,  o 
eminence,  in  accordance  with  the  heathen  preremxe 
far  hills  as  sites  of  shrines.  Higdol  is  Ihe  commoii 
Hebrew  word  for  a  (oi«r,  and  was,  therefore,  most  liite- 
1y  also  a  commanding  position.  It  occurs,  however,  al 
the  name  of  a  town  in  this  quarter  of  Egypt  (Jer.  xliv, 
1 ;  xlvi,  14),  and  may  be  iMthing  man  than  a  Hebn- 
iud  form  of  the  Coptic  mcglol,  "  many  hills"  (see  Ibt 

"a  in  Geaenius).    la  Eiek.xxix,10{  xxi,S, 

in  the  phrase  K^O  Vnis,  wbkh  may  oM 
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naturally  be  rendered  from  Miffddl  of  Seventh ;  in  the 
English  Bible,  "  from  the  tower  of  Sycne,"  after  the 
Vulg.  a  tttrre  Syene ;  but  the  rendering  of  the  Sept.,  awb 
MaydwXov  iia^  [once  rai]  XvitvriCi  suggests  that  the 
latter  name  should  be  pointed  S^S^O,  to  Serin,  thus 
marking  out  the  natural  limits  of  Egypt,  from  Migdol 
on  the  north  to  Assuan  on  the  south,  precisely  as  to- 
day ;  and  this  conclusion  is  generally  adopted  by  mod- 
em scholars.  Furst,  in  his  Hebrew  Lexicon,  gives  a  cu- 
rious interpretation  of  this  whole  geographical  question: 
"  From  Migdol  a  road  led  to  Baal-zephon,  the  later  He- 
roopolis  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  therefore  the  Red  Sea 
is  mentioned  with  it,  Exod.  xiv,  2 ;  Numb,  xxxiii,  7." 
Most  readers,  however,  will  prefer  to  see  in  these  texts, 
so  carefully  worded  in  almost  exact  agreement  with 
each  other,  a  precise  indication  of  the  very  spot  where 
the  Israelites  crossed;  and  if  the  above  reasons  be  cor- 
rect, we  ought  to  find  on  each  side  of  the  crossing-place 
a  conspicuous  landmark,  probably  a  mountain.  This  we 
exactly  have  at  the  valley  in  question,  with  Jebcl  Ata- 
kah  (*<hill  of  liberty")  on  the  north,  and  Jebel  Abd- 
Daraj  ("  hill  of  the  father  of  steps,"  that  is,  lonff  march) 
on  the  south,  and  a  fine  well -watered  plain  between 
suitable  for  an  encampment.  In  this  position  the  Is- 
raelites would  be  effectually  hemmed  in  by  the  sea  in 
front,  the  mountains  on  either  hand,  and  the  Egyptians 
in  their  rear.  The  enemy,  of  course,  came  directly 
down  from  Memphis  along  Wady  et-Tlh  ("  the  valley 
of  wandering*'),  which  terminates  in  the  wady  in  ques- 
tion, thus  intercepting  the  Israelites,  who  could  not  es- 
cape along  the  narrow,  rocky  margin  of  the  shore  around 
the  point  called  R&s  Atakah.  The  writer  tried  to  trav- 
el that  rough  coast  and  found  it  impracticable  enough. 
Small  companies,  as  was  the  case  with  Dr.  Durbin,  may, 
indeed,  pass  slowly  along  it,  but  not  so  great  and  encum- 
bered a  multitude  as  the  Israelites.  Besides,  it  is  about 
a  day's  march  by  this  route  from  R&s  At&kah  to  Suez, 
and  the  Egyptians  might  readily  have  intercepted  the 
fugitives  by  sending  a  detachment  around  the  other 
side  of  the  mountain. 

The  particular  path  by  which  the  Israelites  reached 
Ris  Atiikah  from  Ajriid  has  not  been  agreed  upon  by 
the  advocates  of  this  point  of  crossing.  Sicard  thought 
they  came  down  Wady  et-Tlh  from  Memphis ;  but  this, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  not  at  all  likely.  Most  others  sup- 
pose that  they  came  first  to  Suez,  and  then  along  the 
shore.  But  if  they  came  that  way,  why  might  they  not 
escape  hy  the  same  ?  As  we  have  just  seen,  they  could 
do  neither.  There  remains,  therefore,  the  supposition 
that  they  passed  around  partly  behind  and  across  Jebel 
At&kah.  This  exactly  tallies  with  the  command  to 
"  turn"  back  from  Etham.  From  Ajriid  the  route  would 
thus  be  not  merely  a  deflection,  but  in  part  an  actual  ret- 
rogression, as  the  accompanying  map  shows.  A  path  is 
laid  down  on  several  of  the  maps  of  this  region  between 
the  highest  and  westernmost  summits  of  Jebel  AtS,kah, 
which  the  fugitives  would  most  naturally  take.  By  this 
route  the  distance  for  the  third  day's  march  from  Ajrftd 
to  the  spring  on  the  shore  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  Ta- 
w&rik  would  be  a  little  less  than  thirty  miles,  the  aver- 
age allowed  above  for  each  of  the  previous  days'  travel. 
Thence  to  the  extremity  of  R&s  At&kah  is  not  quite  ten 
miles,  and  thence  to  Aytln  Mfisa  is  scarcely  seven  miles 
more.  The  journey  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  an  im- 
practicable one  under  the  urgency  of  the  circumstances. 
It  might  be  materially  shortened  for  each  of  the  suc- 
ceeding days,  especially  the  last,  by  locating  Etham  on 
the  Haj  route,  somewhat  to  the  west  of  AjrCld— a  sup- 
position not  at  all  forbidden  by  any  known  fact. 

Kurtz  (History  of  the  Old  Covenant  [Clarke's  transL 
Edinb.  1859,  4  vols.  8vo],  i,  357  sq.)  has  an  extended 
observation  on  the  time  that  elapsed  upon  the  route 
from  Rameses  to  the  Red  Sea,  which  he  argues  must 
have  been  more  than  the  three  days  that  appear  in  the 
narrative  (by  implication  only,  however,  for  there  is  no 
express  statement  to  that  effect).    We  condense  his 


statements  into  the  following  points:  (1.)  Jewish  tra- 
dition assigns  seven  days,  and  this  seems  to  have  been 
the  origin  of  the  Passover  week.  (2.)  The  term  2?^p» 
*' journey,"  denotes  only  an  encampment^  while  the  suc- 
cessive days  of  travel  are  expressed  by  D^Q*^,  or  "  day's 
journey."  (3.)  In  Numb,  x,  83,  we  find  stations  three 
days  apart,  with  no  locality  named  between  (the 
same,  we  may  add,  is  the  case  in  xxxiii,  8,  16).  (4.) 
It  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  Israelites  all  to 
rendezvous  at  one  place  and  start  together,  especially 
as  they  all  kept  the  Passover  in  their  own  homes  the 
preceding  night,  and  were  not  allowed  to  leave  till 
morning  (Exod.  xii,  22).  (5.)  The  distance,  under  any 
calculation,  was  too  great  for  a  three  days'  continuous 
march.  (6.)  The  message  to  Pharaoh  of  their  move- 
ments at  Etham  (xiv,  5)  requires  at  least  four  days 
fVom  that  point  to  the  Red  Sea—two  for  him  to  get  the 
information,  and  two  more  for  his  army  to  be  got  ready 
and  overtake  the  Israelites.  To  these  arguments  we  m  ay 
add  the  fact  that  a  whole  month  was  consumed  (Numb, 
xxiii,  8 ;  Exod.  xvi,  1)  in  making  the  first  eight  stations 
(Numb,  xxxiii,  5-11),  containing — so  far  as  the  narra- 
tive directly  states — but  ten  days  of  marching.  As  the 
remainder  of  the  time  could  hardly  have  been  all  spent 
in  camp— of  which,  moreover,  there  is  no  mention  in  the 
account— there  arises  a  suspicion  that  the  roost  promi- 
nent stations  only  are  named,  or  those  where  more  than 
one  night's  halt  was  made,  or  some  noteworthy  incident 
occurred.  Of  course  the  fugitives  would  travel  faster, 
longer,  and  more  continuously,  till  they  were  escaped 
from  Egypt,  and  more  leisurely  after  the  event  at  the 
Red  Sea  had  relieved  them  from  danger.  Be  all  this  as 
it  may,  it  is  in  any  case  clear  that  they  could  as  easily 
journey  from  Ajrdd  to  the  mouth  of  Wady  Taw&rik  in 
one  day  as  they  could  from  Tell  Ramsls  to  Ajrftd  in  two. 

5.  Capt«  Moresby  (in  Alton's  Land  of  the  Messiah, 
p.  118  sq.)  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Israelites  crossed  at 
Ras  Taraflneh,  south  of  Mount  Abd-Dcraj,  some  sixty 
miles  below  Suez,  where  the  sea  is  twenty  miles  wide 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep.  This  accords  with 
certain  traditions  of  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert,  who  name 
the  warm  springs  in  the  rocks  opposite  after  Pharaoh. 
The  inducement,  however,  to  this  view  seems  chiefly  to 
be  a  desire  to  exaggerate  the  miracle. 

6.  The  last  and  most  preposterous  theory  broached  is 
that  of  Dr.  Beke  (^Sinai  in  Arabia  [Lond.  1878]),  who 
contends  that  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  i.  e.  the 
Gulf  of  'Akabah,  and  not  the  Golf  of  Suez,  is  that  which 
the  Israelites  crossed.  He  is  driven  to  this  conclusion 
by  his  chimerical  idea  that  Mount  Sinai  is  not  the  tra- 
ditional mountain  in  the  peninsula,  but  Jebel  Baghlr, 
east  of  'Akabah.    See  Simai. 

Among  the  localities  named,  the  choice  really  lies  be- 
tween ^Sucz  and  Ras  Atakah,  and  of  these  we  decidedly 
prefer  the  latter. 

Besides  the  works  cited  above,  and  the  commentaries 
on  Exodus,  the  question  has  been  discussed  by  the  fol- 
lowing among  the  more  modem  writers:  Kitto,  Pictorial 
History  of  the  Jews  (Lond.  1843,  2  vols,  small  4to),  i, 
187  sq.;  Latrobe,  Scripture  Illvstrations  (ibid.  1838, 
8vo),  p.  29  sq.;  Rauroer,  Beitr&ge  zur  biblischen  Geo- 
graphie  ( Leips.  1843,  8vo),  p.  1  sq. ;  Sharpe,  in  Bart- 
lett's  Forty  Days  in  the  Desert  (Lond.  2d  ed.  large  8vo), 
p.  23  sq.;  WUson,  The  Lands  of  the  Bible  (Edinb.  1847, 
2  vols.  8vo),  i,  149  sq.;  Olin,  Travels  in  Egypt,  etc 
(N.  Y.  1843,  2  vols.  12mo),  i,  342  sq.;  Durbin,  Obseixa- 
turns  in  the  East  (ibid.  1845,  2  vols.  12mo),  i,  120  sq.; 
Porter,  in  Murray's  Hand 'book  for  Syria  (Lond.  ed. 
1868,  12mo),  i,  9  sq.;  Palmer,  Desert  of  the  Exodus 
(N.  y.  reprint,  1872,  8vo),  p.  42  sq.;  Bonar,  The  Desert 
of  Sinai  (ibid,  reprint,  1857,  12mo),  p.  82  sq.:  Morris, 
Tour  through  Turkey,  etc.  (Phila.  1842,  2  vols.  12mo), 
ii,  219  sq.;  Strauss,  Sinai  vnd  Golgotha  (Berl.  1850, 
12mo),  p.  147  sq.  One  of  the  roost  recent  monographs 
on  the  subject — that  of  Unruh,  Der  Zug  der  Israeliten 
aus  Aegypten  nach  Canaan  (Langensalza,  1860, 8vo)— 
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after  extending  the  Gulf  of  Suez  so  far  north  as  nearly 
to  join  a  deep  bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  locates  Succoth 
at  the  narrow  isthmus,  Pi-hahiroth  at  Suez,  and  the  oth- 
er scriptural  localities  (Etham,Migdol.  and  Baal-zephon) 
east  of  the  gulf,  which  on  this  view  was  not  actually 
crossed  at  alL  This  is  the  rationalistic  theory  fully 
carried  out.  The  lively  writer  (Kinglake)  of  Eothen 
(Lond.  1844 ;  N.  Y.  1845, 12nio),  p.  188,  thus  briefly  puta 
the.  main  points  of  the  controversy :  "  There  are  two 
opinions  as  to  the  point  at  which  the  Israelites  passed 
the  Red  Sea,  One  is  that  they  traversed  only  the  very 
small  creek  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  inlet,  and 
that  they  entered  the  bed  of  the  water  at  the  spot  on 
which  Suez  now  stands ;  the  other  that  they  crossed  the 
sea  from  a  point  many  miles  down  the  coast.  The  Ox- 
ford theologians,  who^  with  Milman,  their  professor,  be- 
lieve that  Jehovah  conducted  his  chosen  people  without 
disturbing  the  order  of  nature,  adopt  the  first  view,  and 
suppose  that  the  Israelites  passed  during  the  ebb-tide, 
aided  by  a  violent  wind.  One  among  many  objections 
to  this  supposition  is  that  the  time  of  a  single  ebb  would 
not  have  been  sufficient  for  the  passage  of  that  vast 
multitude  of  men  and  beasts,  or  even  for  a  small  fraction 
of  it.  Moreover,  the  creek  to  the  north  of  this  point 
can  be  compassed  in  an  hour,  and  in  two  hours  you  can 
make  the  circuit  of  the  salt  marsh  over  which  the  sea 
may  have  extended  in  former  times.  If,  therefore,  the 
Israelites  crossed  so  high  up  as  Suez,  the  Egyptians,  un- 
less infatuated  by  divine  interference,  might  easily  have 
recovered  their  stolen  goods  from  the  encumbered  fugi- 
tives by  making  a  slight  detour."    See  Exodr. 

Redditio  Symb61i  (jtheanal  of  the  creed).  In 
early  times  the  candidates  for  baptism  were  accustomed, 
on  Maundy-Thursday,  to  recite  publicly  the  creed  in  the 
presence  of  the  bishop  or  presbyters,  and  this  act  was 
designated  redditio  sywboli. 

Redeemer,  a  frequent  rendering  of  the  Heb.  ?Mft, 
goitl^  which  strictly  means  the  nearest  hinsman.  It  is 
thus  applied  to  Christ,  as  he  is  the  avenger  of  man 
upon  his  spiritual  enemy,  and  delivers  man  from  death 
and  the  poAver  of  the  grave,  which  the  human  avenger 
could  not  do.  The  right  of  the  institution  of  goel  was 
only  in  a  relative — one  of  the  same  blood— and  hence 
our  Saviour*s  assumption  of  our  nature  is  alluded  to  and 
implied  under  this  term.  There  was  also  the  right  of 
buying  back  the  family  inheritance  when  alienated; 
and  this  also  applies  to  Christ,  our  goll,  who  has  pur- 
chased back  the  heavenly  inheritance  into  the  human 
family.  Under  these  views  Job  joyfully  exclaims, "  I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  (my  goit)  liveth,"  etc — Wat- 
son, Theol  Diet, s.  v.  See  Goel;  Jesus  Christ;  Me- 
diator. 

Redemption,  in  theology*,  denotes  our  recovery 
from  sin  and  death  by  the  obedience  and  sacri^ce  of 
Christ,  who  on  this  account  is  called  the  '^  Redeemer'* 
(Isa.  lix,  20 ;  Job  xix,  25).  "  Being  justified  freely  by 
his  grace,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Chriat 
Jesus**  (Rom.  iii,  24).  "  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from 
the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us"  (Gal. 
iii,  13).  *'  In  whom  we  have  redemption  through  his 
blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  according  to  the  riches  of 
his  grace"  (Eph.  i,  7).  "Forasmuch  as  ye  know  that 
ye  were  not  redeemed  with  corruptible  things,  as  silver 
and  gold,  from  your  vain  conversation  received  by  tra- 
dition from  your  fathers;  but  with  the  precious  blood 
of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without 
spot"  (I  Pet.  i,  18, 19).  *'  And  ye  are  not  your  own,  for 
ye  are  bought  with  a  price"  (1  Cor.  vi,  19, 20). 

By  redemption  those  who  deny  the  atonement  made 
by  Christ  wish  to  understand  deliverance  merely,  re- 
garding only  the  effect,  and  studiously  putting  out  of 
sight  the  cause  from  which  it  flows..  But  the  very 
terms  used  in  the  above-cited  passages, "  to  redeem"  and 
"  to  be  bought  with  a  price,**  will  each  be  found  to  re- 
fute this  notion  of  a  gratuitous  deliverance,  whether 
from  sin  or  punishment,  or  both.     *'  Our  English  word 


redemptions^  says  Dr.  Gill, "  is  from  the  Ijitin,  and  sigm- 
fies  buying  again;  and  several  words  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage of  the  New  Test,  are  used  in  the  afiair  of  our  re- 
demption which  signify  the  obtaining  of  something  by 
paying  a  proper  price  for  it ;  sometimes  the  simple  vexh 
ayopaJ^ta,  to  buy^  is  used ;  so  the  redeemed  are  said  to 
be  bought  unto  God  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  to  be 
bought  from  the  earth,  and  to  be  bought  from  among 
men,  and  to  be  bought  with  a  price — that  is,  with  the 
price  of  Christ*s  blood  (1  Cor.  vi,  20) ;  hence  the  Church 
of  God  is  said  to  be  purchased  with  it  (Acts  xx,  2S). 
Sometimes  the  compound  word  t^ayopoCw  is  used, 
which  signifies  to  buy  again,  or  out  of  the  hands  of  an- 
other, as  the  redeemed  are  bought  out  of  the  hands  of 
justice,  as  in  GaU  iii,  18;  iv,  &.  To  redeem  literally 
means  '  to  buy  back  ;*  and  Xvrpont,  to  redeem,  and  utco" 
XvTpioeiQ,  redemption,  are,  both  in  Greek  writers  and  in 
the  New  Test,  used  for  the  act  of  setting  free  a  captive 
by  paying  Xvrpov,  a  ransom  or  redemption  price  J*  Yet, 
as  Grotius  has  full}'  shown  by  reference  to  the  use  of 
the  words  both  in  sacred  and  profane  writers,  redemp- 
tion signifies  not  qierely  *'  the  liberation  of  captivea,"  but 
deliverance  from  exile,  death,  and  every  other  evil  from 
which  we  may  be  freed;  and  Xvrpov  signifies  every- 
thing which  satisfies  another  so  as  to  effect  this  deliv- 
erance. The  nature  of  this  redemption  or  purchased 
deliverance  (for  it  is  not  gratuitous  liberation,  as  will 
presently  appear)  is  therefore  to  be  ascertained  by  the 
circumstances  of  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  it.  The 
subjects  in  the  case  before  us  are  sinful  men ;  they  are 
under  guilt,  under  "  the  curse  of  the  law,"  the  servants 
of  sin,  under  the  power  and  dominion  of  the  devil,  and 
**  taken  captive  by  him  at  his  will,"  liable  to  the  death 
of  the  body  and  to  eternal  punishment.  To  the  whole 
of  this  case  the  redemption — the  purchased  deliverance 
of  man  as  proclaimed  in  the  Gospel — applies  itadfl 
Hence  in  the  above-cited  and  other  passages  it  is  said, 
"  We  have  redemption  through  his  blooil,  the  foigive- 
ness  of  sins,"  in  opposition  to  guilt;  redemption  from 
"  the  curse  of  the  law ;"  deliverance  from  sin,  that  **  we 
should  be  set  free  from  sin ;"  deliverance  from  the  power 
of  Satan ;  from  death,  by  a  resurrection ;  and  from  future 
"  wrath"  by  the  gift  of  eternal  life.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  this  glorious  doctrine  of  our  redemption  from 
these  tremendous  evils  there  is,  however,  in  the  New 
Test.,  a  constant  reference  to  the  Xvrpov,  the  redemptiom 
price,  which  Xvrpov  is  as  constantly  declared  to  be  the 
death  of  Clirist,  which  he  endured  in  our  stead.  *"  The 
Son  of  man  came  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many" 
(Matt  XX,  28).  *<  Who  gave  himself  a  rtmsom  for  tiP 
(1  Tim.  ii,  6).  "  In  whom  we  have  redemption  through 
his  blood"  (Eph.  i,  7).  "  Ye  were  not  redeemed  with  cor- 
ruptible things,  as  silver  and  gold,  but  with  the  predoua 
blood  of  Christ"  (1  Pet.  i,  18, 19).  That  deUveranee  of 
man  from  sin,  misery,  and  all  other  penal  evils  of  his 
transgression,  which  constitutes  our  redemption  by 
Christ,  is  not,  therefore,  a  gratuitous  deliverance,  grant- 
ed without  a  consideration,  as  an  act  of  mere  pren^;*- 
tive ;  the  ransom — the  redemption  price — ^was  exacted 
and  paid ;  one  thing  was  given  for  another— the  precious 
blood  of  Christ  for  captive  and  condemned  men.  Of  the 
same  import  are  those  passages  which  represent  as  as 
having  been  "  bought"  or  *'  purchased"  by  Christ.  Feter 
speaks  of  those  "  who  denied  the  Lord  rbv  Styopaoawra 
avrovci  that  bought  them ;"  and  Paul,  in  the  passage 
above  dted,  says,  **  Ye  are  bought  with  a  price"  (^rfo- 
pdo^Tf),  which  price  is  expressly  said  by  John  to  he  the 
blood  of  Christ :  "  Thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed 
us  to  God  (fiyopaoaCf  hast  purchased  ns)  by  thy  blood* 
(Rev.  V,  9).  The  ends  of  redemption  are,  that  the  jus- 
tice of  God  might  be  satisfied ;  his  people  reconciled, 
adopted,  sanctified,  and  brought  to  glor}%  The  proper- 
ties of  it  are  these :  (1)  it  is  agreeable  to  all  the  perfec- 
tions of  God;  (2)  what  a  creature  never  could  merit, 
and  therefore  entirely  of  free  grace;  (3)  it  ia  special 
and  particular;  (4)  full  and  complete;  (5)  it  is  eter- 
nal as  ta  iu  blessings.    See  EdwardSi  Hist.  qfHedemp^ 
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Hon;  Cole,  On  the  Saverngnfy  of  God;  Lime-ttreet  Led, 
lect.  5;  Watts,  Ruin  and  Recovery;  Owen,  On  the  Death 
tmd  Satis/action  of  Chrut;  GtU,  Body  of  Diviftity; 
Pressense,  Religvm  ;  Goodwin,  Works ;  Knapp,  TheoUh- 
gy,  p.  381 ;  BvUet.  Thiol.  Avril,  1868;  Calvin,  Inttituten; 
JCvangel,  Quar,  Rev.  April,  1870,  p.  290 ;  Prethyt.  Con- 
feu. ;  Werner,  Geieh.der  deutschen  Theol. ;  Meth, Quar, 
Rev.  Oct.  1868;  July,  1874,  p.  600;  Jan.  1876,  arL  ii; 
Pretbyt.  Quar.  Rev.  July,  1875,  art  ii ;  Fletcher,  Worka; 
New-EnglandtTj  July,  1870,  p.  631;  Barnes  [Albert], 
The  Atonement  m  its  Relations  to  Law  and  Monti  Gov- 
errment  (Phila.  1868, 12mo);  Princeton  Rev.  July,  1859; 
Oct.  1859 ;  Bihl.  Sacra,  Jan.  1858 ;  Delitzsch,  Bm.  Psy- 
chol, p.  482;  MUller,  On  Sin;  Pearson,  On  the  Creed; 
Liddon,  Divinity  of  Christ ;  Pin,  Jesus-Christ  dans  le 
Plan  Divin  de  la  Redemption  (1873).  See  Propitia- 
Tios;  Reconciliation;  Satisfaction. 

Redemptorists,  Order  op,  or  **  the  Congregation 
of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer"  was  established  by  Alfonso 
Maria  di  Liguori  (q.  v.)  in  the  city  of  Scala  in  1782, 
and  spread  first  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  in  the 
Papal  States.  The  end  of  this  institute  was  the  asso- 
ciation of  missionary  priests  who  should  minister  by 
special  services  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  abandoned 
in  towns  and  villages,  without  undertaking  regular  or- 
dinary parochial  duties.  After  St.  Alfonso  had  found- 
ed several  houses  of  his  community,  pope  Benedict  XIV 
solemnly  approved  of  his  rule  and  institute,  under  the 
above  title,  Feb.  26, 1749.  The  order  rapidly  found  fa- 
vor, and  was  introduced  into  other  countries,  chiefly 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Clement  Maria  HofT- 
bauer.  This  man,  the  first  German  Redemptorist,  was 
born  in  Moravia  Dec  26, 1751.  He  became  a  baker, 
and  exercised  his  profession  for  some  years  in  the  Pre- 
monstrant  convent  of  Brack.  Here  he  obtained  the  fa- 
vor of  the  abbot,  who  made  him  commence  his  studies. 
After  studying  four  years  very  actively,  he  left  the  con- 
vent in  1776  with  a  view  to  turn  hermit,  and  spent  two 
years  at  the  renowned  shrine  of  Muhlfrauen.  When 
the  hermitages  were  abolished,  he  went  to  Vienna,  where 
he  supported  himself  by  working  at  his  former  trade. 
In  company  with  his  friend  Peter  Emanuel  Kunzman, 
who  eventually  joined  the  laguorians  as  a  lay-broth- 
er, he  made  several  pilgrimages  to  Rome,  and  subse- 
quently completed  his  studies  at  Vienna.  Here  he 
became  acquainted  with  John  Thaddieus  Hibel,  who 
was  afterwards  hb  most  zealous  follower  and  firm  friend. 
The  two  friends  visited  Rome,  and  together  entered  the 
convent  of  the  Priests  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer.  The 
rector  of  the  convent  designated  them  some  time  after  to 
go  to  Germany  to  establish  the  order  there,  and  thus  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  Jesuits,  who  had  been  expelled. 
After  they  had  finished  the  necessary  studies,  they  were 
ordained.  They  went  in  1785  to  Vienna ;  but  as  there 
was  no  prospect  of  Joseph  II  allowing  their  order  to  be 
established  in  Austria,  they  turned  their  attention  to 
Poland.  Through  the  mediation  of  the  papal  nuncio 
Saluzzo,  they  obtained  the  church  of  St.  Benno  at  War- 
saw and  a  dwelling-house,  and  from  this  their  followers 
subsequently  received  in  Warsaw  the  name  of  Bennon- 
iies.  The  priests  of  the  new  order,  during  the  first 
years  of  their  establishment,  were  in  the  habit  of  preach- 
ing every  Sunday  and  feast-day  in  the  open  air;  but 
OS  this  was  subsequently  forbidden  by  the  civil  author- 
ities, they  commenced  preaching  every  Sunday  in  their 
church  of  St.  Benno  two  sermons  in  Polish,  two  in  Ger- 
man, and  one  in  French.  Their  activity  was  rewarded 
by  great  success,  for  in  1796,  shortly  after  they  had 
commenced,  the  number  of  their  communicants  had 
reached,  it  is  said,  19,000.  Natives  of  Poland,  in  large 
numbers,  entered  the  order;  and  Hofil>auer,  during  his 
sojourn  in  Poland,  even  opened  a  seminary  for  the 
clergy.  In  1794,  the  order  was  invited  to  Mitau,  in 
Courland,  and  Hoflfbauer  sent  three  priests  to  establish 
it  there.  In  Warsaw  thev  obtained  a  second  church — 
that  of  the  Holy  Cross.  In  1799  the  order  numbered 
twenty-five  members  in  that  city.    As  they  were  at  a 


great  distance  from  Rome,  Francis  de  Paulo  had,  in 
1785,  given  HofTbauer  full  power  to  establish  colleges, 
receive  members,  etc. ;  and  in  1792  he  appointed  him 
his  vicar-general.  In  1801  or  1802  they  were  invited 
to  Switzerland,  and  in  1803  some  of  them  were  sent 
there.  They  settled  at  first  on  the  estate  of  the  duke 
of  Schwarzenberg  at  the  frontier  of  Switzerland,  and 
afterwards  in  the  village  of  Jestetten,  on  Blount  Ta- 
bor. In  August,  1803,  HofTbauer  went  to  Rome,  after- 
wards to  Poland,  and  thence  to  Mount  Tabor.  While 
at  the  latter  place  he  received  a  request  to  send  a  mem- 
ber of  his  order  to  the  church  at  Tryberg,  in  the  Black 
Forest,  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  Still  the  two  establish- 
ments at  Mount  Tabor  and  at  Tryberg  proved  unsuc- 
cessful, and  were  subsequently  abandoned.  In  1806 
Hoffbauer  returned  to  Warsaw ;  but  the  very  next  year 
proceedings  were  instituted  against  the  society,  their 
papers  searched,  and  finally  the  community  was  sup- 
pressed by  the  military  authorities.  The  fathers  were 
imprisoned  in  the  fort  of  KUstrin,  where  they  were  re- 
tained one  month,  and  then  sent  back  two  bv  two  to 
their  native  country.  Hoffbauer  retired  to  Vienna, 
where  he  sought  to  reunite  his  order.  In  1813  he  was 
appointed  confessor  and  ecclesiastical  director  of  the 
Ursuline  convent  of  that  citv.  an  ofl^ce  which  he  re- 
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tained  until  his  death.  The  church  of  the  convent  was 
soon  transformed  into  a  mission  church,  Hoffbatfer*s 
reputation  as  a  confessor  became  considerable,  and  he 
preached,  besides,  every  Sunday  in  the  churcli  of  St  Ur- 
sula. As  he  died  March  15, 1820,  he  did  not  witness  the 
establishing  of  his  order  in  Austria;  although,  one  month 
after  his  death,  the  Retlemptorists  were  permitted  to  es- 
tablish a  college,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  the 
emperor  granted  them  a  church  at  Vienna.  In  the  fall 
of  1826  they  formed  a  branch  establishment  at  J'rohn- 
leiten.  The  Liguorians  now  continued  in  Vienna  un- 
til driven  out  of  it  in  March,  1848.  In  Bavaria  Ihe 
king  authorized,  March  11, 1841,  fifteen  to  twenty  mem- 
bers of  the  Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer  to 
establish  themselves  at  Alt-Oetting.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  government  became  satisfied  in  1848  that  the  Re- 
demptorists and  their  doctrines  would  prove  dangerous 
to  Bavaria.  They  were  therefore  replaced  by  the  Ben- 
edictines. The  authorities  gave  as  their  reasons  for 
this  change  that  the  fathers  were  instilling  fanatical 
views  among  the  people  by  means  of  the  confessional, 
and  that  their  preaching  excited  the  lower  classes  to 
disorder.  A  part  of  the  members  of  the  society  re- 
moved to  America  after  its  dissolution,  others  went  to 
Austria,  and  some  became  secular  priests.  In  France 
the  Redemptorists  established  themselves  first  at  Visch- 
enberg,  in  the  diocese  of  Strasburg:  they  were  sup- 
pressed by  the  revolution  of  July,  1830,  but  succeeded  in 
obtaining  their  re-establishment,  and  have  at  present 
several  establishments  in  France.  The  Redemptorists 
still  adhere  to  the  rale  of  their  original  constitution. 
We  find  in  the  Catholic  Directory  for  England  for  this 
year,  after  mention  of  their  church  at  Bishop  Eton, 
Liverpool,  a  memorandum  to  the  effect  that  **  this  is  not 
a  parochial  church — hence  the  fathers  do  not  baptize 
children,  or  assist  at  marriages  and  funerals,  except  in 
cases  of  necessity ;  but  they  are  always  ready  to  bear 
confessions,  visit  the  sick,  administer  the  sacraments, 
preach,  and  instract."  The  Redemptorists  have  also  a 
house  at  Clapharo,  Surrey.  Of  late  years  they  have 
been  busily  pursuing  their  mission  in  various  parts  of 
Ireland.  In  America  they  have  founded  establishments 
at  New  York,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Roch- 
ester, Albany,  Buffalo,  and  Mouzon.  According  to  the 
Catholic  Directory,  they  number  over  100  members  in 
this  country,  about  90  of  them  priests,  who  have  charge 
of  20  or  more  churches,  mostly  at  important  centres, 
viz.  New  York  (2),  Rochester,  Buffalo,  and  Elmira, 
N.  Y. ;  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Baltimore  (4), 
Annapolis,  Ilchcster,  etc,  Md. ;  New  Orleans  (3),  La. ; 
Chatawa,  Pike  County,  Miss. ;  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Chicago, 
III;  St.  Louis,  Mo.    They  are  building  a  church  in 
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BotUn ;  and  tbo  laige  cathedral  on  Fifth  AT«nae,  Ne* 
York,  which  his  coat  over  $1,000,000,  is  under  Iheir 
•upervisioD.  They  have  6  coorenta  in  Uicyland,  with 
■  noTitiile  and  a  house  of  aludiea,  27  or  28  clerical 
memljere  (including  the  provincini,  the  "Very  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Helmpriicbt,  CSS.K."),  6  novices,  S6  lay  brothers, 
and  aO  Bludenls  connecled  with  them ;  2  bouaes  in  Nev 
Yotk  city,  with  11  pTieats  and  2  by  liroChenj  anil 
bouses  in  othei  cities,  etc,  usually  with  from  4  to  8 
prieata,  beaJes  lay  btothera,  conneclsd  with  each.  The 
headquaiten  is  it  present  at  Nocera  dei  Figani,  in  the 
kingdcHD  of  Naples.  Their  present  number,  according 
to  Che  Stululical  Ytar-haok  of  tlu  Jiomait  Caliolic 
CAur.:^,  is  about  2000. 

i'bere  is  also  a  congregation  of  Temale  Redemploruta, 
which  Liguoti  instituted  in  1732.  They  had  two  es- 
lablisliments  in  Austria  —  at  Vieiuia  and  Stein  — hut 
tbcse  were  also  abolished  iii  1B48.  They  have  still  a 
house  at  Bruges,  in  Belgium.  PiisI  sUled  ui  184^  their 
possessions  as  conaisting  of  their  colleges  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  Sicily,  and  the  Papal  Statea;  in  Austria, 
tlie  colleges  of  Vienna,  Eggenbetg,  Mauteni,  Fmhnlei- 
ten,  Marburg,  Iniupruck,  and  the  ho^iicala  ol  Leoben 
and  Dooauberg;  in  Bavaria,  the  college  of  All-Oelting ; 
in  Bolgium,  that  of  Lie^,  St.  Trond,  Taumay.  nn> '  " 
hospital  of  Brussels ;  in  Holland,  the  college  of  Wictem ; 
in  America,  the  colleges  of  Baltimore  and  Pittsburgh, 
and  the  missionary  sUdona  of  Albany,  BuiTalo,  Phila- 
delpbia,  Detroit,  Kocbesler,  and  New  York ;  in  Swilier- 
land,  the  college  of  Freiburg;  in  France,  the  establiah- 
menta  of  Vischcnberg,  Landser,  and  one  near  Nancy ; 
in  England,  a  station  at  Falmouth.  See  Piiil,  Ct 
Maria  Uofbaurr  (Regensb.  1844);  Henrion,  Gack.  d. 
Monclaordeti;  Ileriog,  ^of-EiK^tljp.  viii,  440-,  Bar- 
uum,  RoMtmin  at  it  U,  p.  SIS,  S19. 


was  bom  in  1800,  and  died  July  14, 1876,  at  Donihau- 
aen.  He  was  a  popular  Christian  writer,  and  publiihed, 
Chiitllirha  Mlerld  (SaTvinb.ieo5,8  voW):-Ein/ache 
BelraiAliingfn,  dtia  Coiub  der  /fritilrhrt  UM/iu4tiid  (2d 
eel.  ibid.  ISal)  ■.—Gackidilliche  Zrogaiatjur  dm  Glaa- 
ien  {Dresden,  1850, 1858, 2  vols,)  i—Kurze  RrfomatUmi- 
Gaehickle  (Stuttgart,  1856).  See  Zuchold,  StU.  Thtol 
ii,  1039;  Schneider,  TAwi  ^a*>>i.  1877,  p.  227.     (ttP.) 
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Radford,  Georoe,  D.D.,  an  English  Cotigreg»' 
onil  minister,  was  bom  in  London  Sept.  27, 1786,  and 
as  educated  at  lloxtun  College  and  the  Univetnty  of 
Glasgow.  His  first  settlement  as  a  minister  was  at  Uz- 
bridge,  where  he  lemaiaed  fourteen  yeai&  In  1825  be 
became  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Woicea- 
lei.  In  1855  he  was  thrown  from  his  carriage,  and  suf- 
fered a  nervous  shock  from  which  he  never  recovend. 
He  retired  to  Edgebaston,  near  Birmingbam,  aod  bit 
congregation  at  Worcester  allowed  him  f  100  per  an- 
num. He  died  May  20, 1860.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
industry  and  talent.  Faithful  in  his  pastoral  worii  to  a 
Temarkable  degree,  he  gave  himself  largely  In  liteia- 
turc.  He  was  for  tome  years  editor  of  the  C<mgTtya- 
lional  Afa^taijie,  and  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  tbe 
£c&cfK  and  to  the  BrOUh  Quarterly  Reriea.  He 
published,  besides  a  number  of  minor  writings,  tbe 
Faitor'i  Sketch-boot  {l2iao) :  — Holy  Scripliirt  Vtri- 
fitd,  the  CongT^alional  lecture  for  1837  (8\-o)  -.—Failk 
Ti-iumphaut  (1841, 12mo):— rA<  Crcal  Chcaigt,  ■  Ina- 
tise  on  conversion  (1843, 18mo)  •.—Uafy  tad  Soul  Cat- 
tidtrtd  [I817,8i-o):— Lift  o/llu  Ba.  W.  Jot, :  — Life 
of  tkt  Rtv.  J.  A.  Jama  (18G0,  I2nio).  Ho  was  made 
D.U.  by  Amherst  CoUi^e,  and  LL.D.  by  the  Univef 
tily  of  Glasgow  in  1834. — ExglUh  Owigrrgalioiial  i'tdr 
boot,  18G1. 

Redman  (Redmayne),  Jons,  D.D^  an  En^id 
divine,  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  tbe  I6th  cewarr. 
He  was  a  native  of  Yoritshire,  and  was  bom  pr<jbably 
in  1499.  He  was  educated  at  Corpus  Christ!  College, 
Oxford,  and  at  Paris.  He  became  public  orator  of  the 
uoivenity,  master  of  King's  Hall,  first  uisbIot  of  Trinity 
College,  arehdeacon  of  Taunton,  prebend  of  Wells  and 
of  Westminster,  and  died  in  1551.  He  was  one  of  tbe 
most  learned  men  of  his  age,  acconling  to  bishop  Bur- 
net. Dodd  aayi  that  "be  divided  himself  betwno 
both  religions;"  but  on  his  death-bed  he  certainly  pct>- 
fesaed  to  embrace  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Reform- 
en.  He  published  nothing;  but  after  his  death  ap- 
pealed, Oput  de  Jutl^iealioiti  (Antw.  1555,  4to):  — 
Hymiai  m  quo  Ptccalor  JialificahoHeiii  qaxrau  Jtadi 
Imagine  daerOilur  .-—Tie  Complaiitt  of  Grate  (1536, 
8vo)  -.—Raoliiliont  ODnerrsinj  Ihe  Sacramail,  etc. 

Reece,  Kiciiard,  a  preacher  of  Hethodism  in  Eng- 
land, who  travelled  without  intetiuption  for  a  longa 
period  than  any  other  Methodist  preacher — nolna  than 
nrty-nine  years— and  thus  figured  at  one  time  aa  tbe 
oldest  effective  Methodist  preacher  in  tbe  world,  was 
bom  about  the  year  17G5.  In  1H23  be  visited  this  coan- 
trj'  with  John  Hannsh  as  a  delegate  of  the  Wealeyom 
to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  and  be  spent  some 
time  here  visiting  the  societies,  from  Lynn,  Mass.,  to 
Winchester,  Va.,  and  by  his  and  Hannah's  pmfound 
interest  attested  the  general  unity  of  all  Uelhodists. 
In  184C  he  was  obliged  to  take  a  supernumerary  rela- 
tian,  and  be  died  in  1850.  "  He  was  a  good,  if  not  a 
great,  preacher,"  says  Stevens,  "and  a  meet  amiaUa 
man.  Ho  is  Btill  generally  remembered,  by  both  Eng- 
lish and  American  Methodists,  for  his  perfect  coartay 
and  his  venerable  appearance.  His  person  was  tall,  his 
complexion  mddy,  his  head  silvered  with  age,  his  wice 
commanding,  his  language  flowing  and  pertineui,  his 
piety  tranquil,  and  bis  wisdom  in  counsel  always  relia- 
ble. He  lived  to  share  in  the  centenary  celehislion  of 
Methodism,  and  by  proposing  that  it  should  be  signal- 
ized in  England  by  the  contribution  of  a  million  dol- 
lara  for  its  public  cbaritic%  excited  Ihe  suspicion  ^lat 
his  usual  good  judgment  hail  suffered  from  Ihe  effect  of 
age ;  but  the  people  JuBIifled  his  calculation  by  giking 
seventy-live  thousand  dollars  more.  He  was  honond 
with  an  election  to  tbe  presidency  of  the  Conferenoe.' 
See  Steven^  IliH.  of  MelkodOMn,  11,815,816;  iii,  236, 
SOS;  V{at,SlacKnofWalr3anPrra'irrt{Tii.yASte); 
Waleyaa  ilagatim,  1850,  p.  652.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Reed.  L  This  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
following  words  in  tbe  originaL    (In  tbe  ibDawing  ao 
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count  wc  ii]ik«aae,ia  put,ortheirticlc9  on  thanibjcet 
in  the  dictionuiea  of  Smith  and  Wiiier.) 

1,  ViatHf  bmH  (,np;  S«pC niXafioc, «iXap<niic> 
ittiX<i/ii«t,ir7xoCi''Tin">'i  117*^1  "T^^ij*;  Vulg.cnimiii, 
ealaiinu,  araa£>,fiMlula,  italera),  the  generic  namf  of  a 
reed  or  any  kind.  It  ocean  in  nutncrooi  pisiages  of  the 
Old  T*»t^  and  aooMtiaies  denotes  the  "  stalk"  or  nbeit 
(GcD.  xli,  5,  32),  01  the  "branches'  of  the  candlestick 
(Exort.  XXV  and  ssxvii)  1  in  Job  xxxi,  22,  kaneh  de- 
note* the  bone  of  the  arm  between  the  elhow  and  the 
■boulder  (01  kumrrfj  \  it  was  also  the  name  of  a  measure 
oflengthe<iualIosixcubiU(Ezek.x]i,8:  xl,&).  The 
word  is  variously  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  "stalk," 
"branch,"  "bone,"  "ealamus,"  "reed." 

Id  the  New  Test,  the  corresponding  Gr«ek  word,  rn- 
Xa/tot,  may  siji^niry  tbe  "stalk" of  plants  (Mark  xv,  36; 
Malt,  xxvii,  48.  that  of  the  hynop,  but  Ifais  is  doabtfiil), 
or  "a  reed"  (Matt,  xi,  T;  xii,  20;  Luke  vii,  24;  Hark 
XT,  19),  or  a  "  measuring-tod"  (Rev.  xi,  1 ;  ixi,  15,  IB), 
or  a  "pen" (3  John  13). 

Strand  {Fhr,  Paiait.  p.  IS-SO)  grTCi  Ihe  followii 
name*  of  the  reed  plants  of  Falealine;  Sacriamm  nj 
riwiir,  Cgperai  papt/rut  (_Papyrui  mtfifHornn),  C.  r 
(UfHfiu,and  C.MCirfaafiu,  and  ^  rsnfo  acrtpfoiia ;  but  I 
doubt  the  specieB  are  nnmerons.    See  Bovd  {Vih/i^ 
Pal<1.,Amal.daSciatcXal.lS3i,p.ieS):  "Dans  ks 
ddaerta  qui  enviTonnent  ces  monlagnei  j'ai  trouTri  pli 
■ieuni  Soceharum,  Milium  anindinaceum  et  ptaaen: 
Cyperacee."     The  A  rundo  Jonax,  the  A .  jEgypdiKa  (?) 
of  Bovtt  (ibid.  p.  72),  is  oxDmon  on  the  banki  of  the 
Nile,  and  may  perbipa  be  "the  atafT  of  the  bmised 
reed"  (0  which   Scnnacbeiib  compared  the  power  of 
Egypt  (2  Kings  xviii,  21 ;  Eiek.  xxix,  6, 7).    Sea  also 
Isa.  xlii,  S.   The  thick  stem  of  tfaia  reed  may  have  been 
oaed  as  vralking-staves  by  tbe  ancient  Onentali;  pei^ 
hapathe  measuring-reed  was  this  plant.  Atpreaentthe 
diy  culms  of  this  huge  graaa  are  in  much  demand  for 
BshiDg-rods,  etc    See  Hktboloot. 

Same  kind  of  fcagraut  reed  ii  oocoiionally  denoted 
bythewordjtaiiJi(lBa.xUi;,24iEiek.xxni,19;CanL 
iv,  14),  or  mora  fully  by  hailli  bitem  (Dbb  H!^)  (s 
Exod.xxi,23),orby  toaii  AaMiM(a:an  n?^)  (Ji 
vi,  20),  which  the  A,V.  rendcra  "  sweet  cane,"  and  "ci 
amiis."    Whatevei  may  be  the  aubatance  denoted,  it 
certain  that  it  was  one  offonign  importation,  "from 
far  country"  (Jer,  vi,  20).     Some  wrileis  (see  Sprengel, 
Com.  ia  Dioieor.  i,  xvii)  bare  sought  to  identify  the 

sedge,"  to  which  tbej  refer  the  coXa/toc  (ipw/mmnic 
of  DioMoridea  <i,  17),  the  cdXofioc  euw^jic  of  Theo- 
phrastua  (Jliil.  Flam,  iv,  8,  %  4),  which,  according  to 
this  last-named  wriler'and  Pliny  (//.  X.  xii,  22),  for- 
meriy  grew  about  a  lake  "  between  Libanus  and  anol^- 
et  mountain  of  no  note;"  Strabo  idenliAes  this  with  the 
lake  of  Gennesaret  (Ctog.  ivi,  p.  T5d,  ed.  Kramer). 
Burckhardt  was  unable  to  discover  any  sweet-scented 
Teed  01  rush  neai  the  lake,  though  he  saw  msny  tall 
reeds  there.     "  High  reeds  grow  along  the  shore,  but  I 
found  none  of  the  aromatic  reeds  and  rushes  r 
by  Strabo"  {Ssria,  p.  319);  hut  whatever  mi 
"fragrant  leed"  intended,  it  is  certain  that  i 
grow  in  Syria,  otherwise  ive  cannot  suppose 
be  spoken  of  as  a  valuable  product  from  a  fai 
Dr.  Royle  refers  the  cdXafioc  ^pupaTaic  of  Dioeeor- 
idea  CO  a  epociea  of  Awfrapn^iin,  whicb  he  calbi 
lamuM  aronmlKiii,  a  plant  of  remaikable  fragraiice,  and 
a  native  of  Genital  India,  where  it  is  used  to  mix     ' 
ointments  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  its  odor 
Royle,  tUuitratiom  nf  Himalayan  fisfany,  p.  Mi,  t 
It  is  poswble  this  may  be  the  "reed  of  fragrance;" 
it  is  hardly  likely  that  Dioscorides,  who,  under  the  Krm 
ex^l^'OZt  gives  a  deacription  of  the  An  ' 
aanthai,  should  speak  of  a  closely  allied 
totally  different  name.    See  Cake. 

"The  beaslaof  the  reed^"  in  I^  Ixviii, 30,  margin, 
literally  from  tho  Hebrew,  but  rendered  in  the  text 


of  the  A.  V.  "the  company  of  spearmen,"  probably  means 
tbe  crocodiles.  Yet  for  other  interpretations  see  Koaea- 
mUtler  ad  Inc.  Gesenius,  on  Ita.xxvii,  1,  understaodi 
BabtL    See  Crooodii.k. 

2.  'Ar6lk  (nil7;  Sept.  r<t  oxi  rb  yKiipov  Tav)  is 
translated  '^  p^)er-reed"  in  Isa.  x\x,  7,  the  only  passage 
where  the  plcral  nonn  oocuis.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
authocjty  for  this  rendering  of  the  A.  V.,nor  is  it  at  all 
prahah^e,  as  Celsius  iflUroh.  ii,  230)  has  remarked,  that 
the  prophet,  who  speaks  of  the  paper-reed  under  tbe 
name  ^fvnte  in  the  preceding  chapter  (xviii,  2),  should 
in  this  one  mention  the  same  plant  under  a  lalally  dif- 
ferent name.  "  'A  n/IA,"  says  Kimchi.  "  is  the  name  to 
designate  pot-herbs  and  green  plants,"  The  Sept.  (as 
above)  translates  it  hy  "all  Ihe  green  herbage."  Tho 
word  is  derived  from  'ar6h," lo  be  bare,"nr  "destitute 
of  Ireea;"  it  prebahly  denotca  the  open  grassy  land  on 
the  banks  of  tbe  Nile;  and  seems  to  be  allied  lo  the 
Arabic 'ara  {tocur  apfrtur,^aeiatla).  Uichselia  (5ajip/. 
No.  1973),  RoseumUller  {SdioL  in  Jti.  xix,  7),  Gesenius 
(Tkrtaur.  s.  T.),  Haurer  (Comment,  s.  v.),  and  Simon 
(La.  Hrb. «.  v.)  are  all  in  ra,voi  of  IhU  or  a  similar 
explanation.  Titringa  (Commenl.  in  Uaiam)  was  of 
opinion  that  the  Hebrew  term  denoted  the  papyrus, 
and  he  has  been  followed  by  J.  G.  Ungcr,  who  lies 
published  a  dijMrtation  on  this  subject  (lie  niS,  Aoc 
til  dt  Papyro  Frulia  [Lips,  1731,  4lo]).     See  Paper- 

S.  In  one  pasagc  (Jer.li,32)  aijdm  (E3!*;  Sept.o£- 
imifui, Vulg. paJH)  is  rendered  "reed" (but  elsewhen 
"  pond"  or  "  pool"),  and  is  there  thought  to  dcsignat*  a 
tlockade  or  fort  enclosed  by  pstisades, 

II.  Olhet  Hebrew  wolds  representing,  more  or  ten 
accurately,  various  kinds  of  reedy  plants  are  the  fol- 

I.  It  has  been  made  a  question  wbethet  the  Hebrew 

aijmon',  V -3K,  which  is  mentioned  in  opposition  to  the 
palm -branch  (Isa,  ix,  13;  xix,  16),  and  is  translated 
"rush"  in  the  A. V., docs  not  rather  mean  rttd.  Both 
were,  and  are,  used  for  making  ropes  (StHinini,  Trat.  ii, 
416;  Pliny,  xix,  9;  comp.  Job  xl,  26).  See  Geseniuj^ 
Ewald,  Knobel,  and  others ;  also  CeMus,  Hierobol,  i,  465 
sq.     See  Rlsii. 
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Opusc  i,  45;  ii,  160;  Gesen.  Thesaur,  i,  G7),  occurs  in 
Geti.  xli,  2;  Job  viii,  11;  in  the  first  place  the  A.y. 
has  meadow,  in  the  second  ruth.  It  seems  to  meani  not 
reed,  but  "  reed-grass,"  Carex  (comp.  Celsius,  Hierdboi, 
i,  840  sq.).  On  the  other  hand,  suph,  C)^D,  £xod.ii,  8, 
5,  growing  on  the  Nile,  but  distinct  from  haneh^  may  be 
the  sari  (Pliny,  ziii,  45).    See  Flag. 

3.  The  word  go'iM,  M^k,  Or.  flvpKoQj  the  papyrus, 
paper-reed  (so  rendered,  among  the  old  interpreters,  by 
the  Sept.;  Job  he.  cit.f  Isa.  xviii,  2;  Yulg.  Isa.  xviii, 
2 ;  Syr.  Isa.  xviii,  xxxv ;  Arab.  Exod.  ii,  8.  In  the  Tal- 
mud this  word  means  rv»h ;  comp.  Mishna,  Erubin,  x, 
14.  The  leaves  were  used  for  binding  wounds),  does 
not  belong  to  the  genus  A  rundo,  and  is  not  a  proper 
reed  (called  by  Pliny,  xxiv,  81  akin  to  the  reed).  It  is 
the  Cyperus  papyrus  of  Linnaeus,  Class,  iii,  Monogynia. 
This  plant,  anciently  so  important,  grew  abundantly  in 
the  Egyptian  swamps  (even  perhaps  in  those  of  the 
Nile,  Pliny,  xiii,  22;  comp.  v,  8.  Hence  Ovid,  Metaph, 
XV,  753;  Trisi,  iii,  x,  27,  calls  this  nvei papyxi/er ;  comp. 
Mart,  X,  1, 3),  and  is  mentioned  Isa.  xxxv,  7 ;  Job  viii, 
11 ;  Exod.  ii,  3 ;  Isa.  xviii,  2.  The  A.y.  has  rush  in  the 
first  two  places,  bulrush  in  the  others.  It  is  now  rarely 
met  with  in  Egypt  (according  to  Minutoli,  AbhandL 
verm,  Inkalts  [Berl.  1831],  vol  ii,  No.  7,  only  at  Dami- 
etta ;  while  Plu ver,  Egypt,  Naturgesch,  p.  55,  says  it  does 
not  now  grow  in  Egypt),  but  in  Palestine  it  is  occa- 
sionally found  at  the  Jordan  (Yon  Schubert,  iii,  259). 
It  has  a  three-edged  stalk,  which  below  bears  hollow, 
sword-formed  leaves,  covering  each  other;  it  grows  to 
a  height  of  ten  feet  or  more,  and  has  above  a  fiower 
cup  of  reddish  leaves,  out  of  which  a  thick  body  of 
hair-like  shoots  spring  up  (comp.  Theophr.  Plant,  iv, 
9).  The  root  is  as  thick  as  a  man*s  arm,  and  is  used  as 
fuel  (Dioscor.  i,  115);  vessels  were  framed  of  the  stalks 
(Exod.  ii,  8 ;  Isa.  xviii,  2 ;  Pliny,  vi,  24 ;  vii,  57,  p.  417 ; 
Hard.  Plutarch,  Isid,  c.  18;  Lucan,  Iv,  186;  Rqpellini, 
Afonument, Civ, II, iii,  1 24 ;  Wilkinson, iii,  185 sq.^which 
sailed  very  fast  (Helidor.  jEthiop,  x,  4).  Sails,  shoes, 
ropes,  sieves,  mattresses,  wicks,  etc,  were  made  of  the 
green  rind  (Pliny,  xiii,  22;  xviii,  26;  xxviii,47;  Herod, 
ii,  37;  VegeL  Veterin,  ii,  67;  Philo,  Op,  ii,  482;  comp. 
Wilkinson,  iii,  62,  146),  but  especially  paper,  on  the 
mode  of  preparing  which  comp.  Pliny,  xiii,  23  sq.  (see 
Roselltni,  M<mument,  Civ,  II,  ii,  208  sq. ;  Becker,  Chari- 
cfef,  ii,  219  sq.).  See  Writing.  The  plant  is  now  called 
berik  or  berdi  by  the  Arabs  (so  Job  viii,  11,  in  the  Ara- 
bic).   See  Papyrus. 

III.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  reeds  named  in  the 
Bible  may  be  popularly  distinguished  as  three. 

1.  The  water-reed  in  pools,  marshes,  and  on  the  shores 
of  rivers,  as  of  the  Nile  (Exod.  ii,  3, 5)  and  of  the  Jordan 
(1  Kings  xiv,  15;  Job  viii,  11 ;  Isa.  xix,  6;  xxxv,  7). 
The  most  common  species  are  A  rundo  phragmites  and 
Arundo  calamagrostis  (comp.  Oken,  Botany,  L  805). 
See  Bulrush. 

2.  The  stronger  reeil,  adapted  for  staves  and  canes, 
and  as  measuring-rods  ( Ezek.  xl,  3  sq. ;  Apoc  xi,  1 ; 
xxi,  15  sq. ;  2  Kings  xviii,  21;  Isa.  xxxvi,  6;  Ezek. 
xxix,  6 ;  Matt«  xxvii,  29 ;  Mishna,  Shab,  xvii,  8 ;  Diog. 
Laert.  Proam,  6),  the  A  rundo  denax,  whose  hard,  woody 
stem  reaches  a  height  of  eight  feet,  and  is  thicker  than 
a  man's  thumb.  This,  too,  is  very  frequent  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  (Forsk&l,  Flora,  p.  24;  comp.  Descript,  de 
VEgypte,  xix,  74). 

3.  The  writing-reed  (^A  rundo  scriptoria)  (3  John  13 ; 
see  Mishna,  Shab,  viii,  5).  It  grows  in  the  marshes  be- 
tween the  Euphrates  and  Tigris;  at  Hellah,in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  etc  The  stalks  are  first  soaked,  then  dried, 
and  when  properly  cut  and  split  make  tolerable  pens. 
Formerly  the  writing -reed  grew  in  Egypt,  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  even  in  Italy  (Pliny,  xvi,  64 ;  Martial,  xiv, 
36 ;  comp.  Bcckmann,  Gesch,  der  Erjindungen,  iii,  48  sq. ; 
see  on  the  Hebrew  name,  Celsius,  Uier^bot,  ii,  312  sq.). 
See  Pen. 

See,  in  general,  Prosp.  Alpin  {Plant,  jEgypt,  c  86, 


p.  58)  and  Yesling  (p.  197)  upon  it;  Rottboll,  Deter, 
Novar,  Plant,  (Hafn.  1773)  i,  32  sq.;  Celsius,  Hierobot, 
ii,  187  sq.;  Bodaei  a  Stapel,  Comm,  428  sq.;  Bruce, 
Travels,  v,  13  sq.,  279,  with  plate  i;  Montfaaoon,  in  the 
Memoires  de  VAcad,det  Inscript, vi, 592  sq. ;  Oken, Bol- 
any,  i,  819  sq.  • 

Reed,  AlanBOn,  a  Baptist  missionary,  was  bom  in 
Chesterfield,  Mass.,  in  1807.  He  pursued  his  studies  at 
the  Hamilton  Literary  and  Theological  Institution  (now 
Madison  Universit}'))  N.  Y.,  and  was  appointed  Aug.  3, 
1835,  as  a  missionary  by  the  American  Baptist  Mission- 
ary Union  to  labor  among  the  Chinese  living  in  Bang- 
kok, Siam.  Having  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage, he  took  a  floating-house  on  the  Meinam,  two 
miles  above  Bangkok,  and  began  his  evangelical  la- 
bors among  the  Chinese.  While  thus  occupied,  be  was 
stricken  down  by  disease,  and  died  Aug.  29,  1837. 
(J.  C.  &) 

Reed,  Alexander,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Washington,  Pa.,  SepU28',  1832.  He  was 
the  son  oC  the  Hon.  Robert  R.  Reed,  a  child  of  the  cov- 
enant dedicated  to  God  in  baptism,  and  early  instmcted 
both  by  precept  and  example  in  the  ways  of  religion. 
His  preparatory  education  was  received  in  the  Ei^idi 
department  of  Washington  College,  and  be  graduated 
at  that  institute  in  1851.  After  his  graduation  be  went 
to  Georgia  and  engaged  in  teaching,  and  while  there 
Joined  the  Church  on  a  profession  of  religion  under  the 
ministry  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Baker,  an  eminent  evangelist. 
In  1853  he  entered  the  Western  Theological  Seminary 
at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  was  graduated  in  185C.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Octorara,  Pa.  Here  hia  labon 
were  greatly  blessed,  and  the  bonds  of  affection  between 
him  and  his  people  greatly  strengthened,  until  the 
year  1864,  when  they  were  dissolved  to  enable  him  to 
accept  the  pastorate  of  the  Central  Church,  Philadel- 
phia. This  call  removed  him  to  a  wider  sphere,  and 
brought  him  to  a  more  responsible  position  in  a  great 
city  at  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  of  our  national 
history.  His  sympathetic  nature,  ready  and  effective 
oratory,  very  soon  attracted  attention,  and  other  duties 
than  those  merely  of  the  pastorate  were  soon  laid  opoo 
him.  He  was  active  and  influential  in  the  organizatton 
of  the  "  Christian  Commission,"  the  spirit  and  object 
of  which  appealed  to  his  sympathies  and  patriotic  im- 
pulses, and  some  of  his  most  stirring  and  powerful  ad- 
dresses were  made  in  behalf  of  this  gxeat  interest.  He 
was  not  only  alive  to  all  the  duties  connected  with  hb 
pastorate,  but  to  all  the  general  social  and  moral  inter- 
ests of  the  community.  He  gave  to  all  the  boards  of 
the  Church  his  zealous  and  faithful  support,  and  at  one 
t'ene  his  personal  attention  as  president  of  the  Board  of 
Ministerial  Relief  and  also  the  Board  of  Publicattoa. 
In  the  year  1873  Dr.  Reed  was  called  to  the  Westmin- 
ster Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  in  ac- 
cepting this  call  he  threw  himself  with  all  his  aocos- 
toroed  ardor  into  the  labors  of  his  new  field.  At  the 
end  of  two  years  he  was  obliged,  from  declining  health, 
to  resign  his  charge.  With  the  hope  of  regaining  his 
health,  he  spent  a  year  and  a  half  in  Europe,  but  he  re* 
turned  without  any  perceptible  change  for  the  better. 
Thinking  that  the  dry  and  bracing  air  of  Colorado  might 
prove  beneficial,  he  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  chorch 
in  Denver  City.  Though  in  feeble  health,  he  labored 
among  that  people,  and  greatly  endeared  himself  to 
them  by  his  affectionate  nature  and  eminent  pulpit 
ability.  But  his  work  was  evidently  done,  and  be  was 
obliged  to  relinquish  the  active  dudes  of  the  pastoral 
office.  He  was  one  of  the  most  genial  and  oompan^ 
ionable  of  men ;  a  smile  of  heavenly  sunshine  played 
around  his  features  and  kindled  in  his  eye,  and  no 
amount  of  sickness  could  cloud  the  sunshine  or  stop  the 
exuberant  flow  of  his  feelings.  He  seemed  to  bare 
caught  the  light  and  lived  in  the  glory  of  the  better 
world.    Dr.  Reed  was  a  godly  man,  a  man  of  faith  and 
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pnyer.  He  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry  because  he  loved  iU  All  his  faculties  were 
alive  and  active  in  the  great  cause  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged. By  his  strong  power  of  will  he  seemed  to  hold 
the  forces  which  were  moving  upon  life's  citadel  in 
check  until  his  brother,  Dr.  T.  B.  Keed,  who  was  on  his 
way  to  visit  him  in  his  distant  home,  might  reach  him. 
When  he  arrived,  and  he  had  committed  to  him  the 
charge  of  his  beloved  wife  and  children,  in  perfect  peace 
he  laid  himself  down  to  die.  He  died  at  Denver,  CoL, 
Nov.  18, 1878.    (W.  P.  &) 

Reed,  Andrew,  D.D.,  an  English  Independent 
divine,  noted  as  one  of  the  greatest  philanthropists  of 
our  age,  was  bom  in  1788  at  London,  where  his  father, 
a  pious  man,  was  a  watchmaker  in  Butcher  Row,  St. 
Clement's  Danes.  Many  a  time,  it  is  said,  Andrew's 
mother  would  keep  the  shop  while  his  father  was  off  on 
a  preaching  tour;  for  he  was  much  given  to  itinerating 
in  the  suburban  towns,  proclaiming  among  the  benight- 
ed **  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  and  so  interested  became 
he  in  this  glorious  work  that  Mrs.  Reed  found  it  needful 
to  provide  for  the  family  herself  by  opening  a  china- 
shop,  which  she  kept  for  twenty  years  in  Chiswell 
Street.  Young  Andrew  was  brought  up  in  the  trade  of 
his  father,  and  no  one  supposed  that  he  would  ever  leave 
watchmaking  to  go  on  the  same  errand  as  his  father. 
Sent  to  a  school  in  Islington  to  get  such  an  education 
9B  was  needful  for  an  ordinary  artisan,  Andrew  evinced 
a  predilection  not  only  for  all  study,  but  especially  for 
the  dead  languages.  He  begged  to  be  allowed  to  study 
Greek  and  Hebrew.  The  careful  mother,  anxious  to 
prevent  her  son's  defection — for  she  hoped  from  him 
support  in  the  business  his  father  had  so  much  neglected 
— took  him  finally  from  school  and  apprenticed  him  to 
a  master.  But  the  temptation  of  books  was  a  very 
harmless  one  compared  with  the  temptations  of  another 
kind  that  awaiteti  Andrew  in  his  new  situation.  His 
roaster's  son  was  a  wild  youth,  and  the  young  appren- 
tice entered  on  his  diary  the  following:  **By  the  wicked 
behavior  of  my  master's  son  I  was  made  still  worse.  I 
went  twice  or  thrice  to  the  accursed  play-houses."  On 
this  account  he  got  his  indentures  cancelled  and  re- 
turned to  the  parental  roof.  Working  the  usual  hours 
at  watchmaking,  in  his  leisure  he  kept  his  mother's 
books,  instructed  his  sister,  and  taught  a  little  orphan 
girl,  their  servant,  to  read  and  write— thus  early  begin- 
ning his  orphan  work.  Books,  books,  evermore  books, 
were  the  choice  friends  of  his  leisure  hours ;  and  though 
he  worked  well  at  his  trade,  his  good  mother  in  her 
diary  might  well  write  down, "  These  are  things  which, 
if  the  lad  be  for  business,  show  too  much  taste  for  study." 
She  was  so  far  right  that  God  was  leading  him  through 
secular  to  sacred  pursuits.  Andrew  Reed's  Hebrew  and 
Greek  studies  led  him  to  theolog}',  and  his  joy  knew  no 
bounds  when  it  was  decided  in  the  family  counsels  that 
he  might  go  to  college.  He  dismantled  his  little  work- 
shop, sold  his  tools,  and  laid  out  the  money  in  books. 
He  entered  Hackney  Seminar^-,  a  collegiate  and  theo- 
logical school  of  the  Independents.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  when  he  was  ready  to  graduate  his  record  was  al- 
ready begun  as  a  preacher.  He  had  many  invitations 
to  settle.  Among  other  calls  was  that  of  colleague  to 
the  celebrated  preacher  Matthew  Wilks  (q.  v.)  at  the 
Tabernacle.  But  Reed  gave  the  preference  to  the 
church  in  the  New  Road,  East  London,  where  he  re- 
mained the  pastor  for  half  a  century.  He  resigned  the 
place  on  Nov.  27, 1861,  the  anniversary  of  his  birth  and 
of  his  ordination.  He  died  Feb.  25, 1862,  happy  to  the 
last  and  conscious  of  his  Master's  love.  Rarely,  if  ever, 
was  such  a  record  closed  as  this  event  ended.  More 
than  most  men — even  Christian  ministers — Dr.  Reed 
seems  to  have  lived  in  the  presence  of  some  great  pub- 
lic purpose,  and  to  have  consecrated,  or  rather  sacrificed, 
all  things  to  its  accomplishment  Thus  we  read  in 
the  Memoir  published  by  his  sons  (Lond.  1863)  that  at 
times  he  was  so  engrossed  that  he  would  not  dine  with 
his  familv  for  a  week.    '*In  the  hut  four  years,"  he 
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writes  in  his  diary,  **  I  have  been  four  hundred  times  to 
Earlswood  [asylum  for  idiots] ;  each  time  has  consumed 
the  best  part  of  a  day,  so  that  I  may  fairly  say  that  it 
has  cost  me  a  whole  year.**  Indeed,  nothing  less  than 
a  consecration  like  this  could  have  accomplished  Dr. 
Reed's  work.  He  must,  moreover,  have  combined  the 
physical  strength  of  a  giant  with  the  powerful  will  of 
the  Christian  philanthropist.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  and  popular  preachers  of  his  day— the  labori- 
ous pastor  of  one  of  the  largest  churches  in  the  metrop- 
olis; and  yet  he  found  time  to  originate  not  only  the 
Hackney  Grammar-school,  but  five  great  national  be- 
nevolent institutions — viz.  the  London  Orphan  Asylum, 
the  Infant  Orphan  As}ium  at  Wanstead,  the  Asylum 
for  Fatheriess  Children  at  Reedham,  the  Idiot  Asylum 
at  Earlswood,  with  ita  branch  establishment  at  Colches- 
ter, and  the  Hospital  for  Incurables.  I'he  aggregate 
cost  of  their  erection  was  £129,820 ;  they  accommodate 
2110  objects  of  charity;  and  their  total  receipts  under 
his  administration  amounted  to  the  respectable  sum 
of  £1,043,566  IBs.  Id.  EmphaticaUy  was  his  "a  life, 
with  deeds  to  crown  it."  Andrew  Reed  began  his 
work  among  the  seafaring  population  of  London.  He 
befriended  the  parents,  established  schools  for  the  chil- 
dren, and  founded  the  first  penny  bank  for  savings. 
Besides  these  stupendous  works  of  faith  and  labors  of 
love,  he  founded  a  Home  for  Incurables ;  and,  not  forget- 
ting the  interests  of  education  while  employed  in  help- 
ing the  helpless,  he  was  the  friend  of  the  Hackney 
Grammar-school,  and  alwa^'s  the  active  promoter  of 
Sabbath  and  day  schools  for  the  children  of  the  indus- 
trial classes.  He  not  only  refused  all  remuneration  for 
his  great  services,  but  contributed,  besides,  a  large  part 
of  his  yearly  income  in  charity.  The  five  asylums  that 
he  founded  alone  received  from  his  hand  £4540.  When 
he  opened  a  chapel  he  was  ever  ready  with  his  £10,  £20, 
and  even  £50,  to  encourage  its  friends  to  discharge  a 
debt  incurred  in  its  erection.  He  lived  in  the  most 
simple  way,  that  he  might  have  the  more  to  give  to 
him  that  needed.  His  remarkable  success  in  his  vast 
and  varied  enterprises  be  owed  to  his  extraordinary 
business  powers,  his  great  sagacity,  and  his  determined 
will.  Few  men  saw  more  clearly  i^hat  was  to  be  done, 
or  knew  better  how  to  do  it.  One  record  strikingly  ex- 
hibits the  stem  kind  of  discipline  that  he  was  wont  to 
exercise  upon  himself,  and  the  resolute  determination 
with  which  he  concentrated  his  energies  upon  his  object : 

"The  measure  of  mercy  Is  the  measure  of  obligation. 
Of  the  course  I  should  take  at  present  I  «ee  nothing.  AH 
is  dark,  very  dnrk.  Work  which  I  had  thought  to  do  Is 
now  abandoned.  This  »ne  thins  is  left  me,  snd  I  will  do 
it  For  discipline  I  will  Ao  it.  I  have  nalnrsllj  a  love  for 
the  beoutiftiT,  and  a  shrinkiog,  olmost  a  loathing,  of  in- 
firmity nnd  deformity.  Tho  thing  I  would  not  m>  is  the 
very  thlni;  I  am  now  resolved  to  do.  Alas !  poor  idiot ! 
while  he  is  the  greater  sufferer,  I  am  the  greater  sinner.'* 

His  benevolence  was  both  a  natural  enthusiasm  and  a 
sacred  religious  duty,  and  whatever  his  warm  heart 
prompted,  his  clear  head  conceived  and  his  strong  hand 
executed.  A  keen  discriminator  of  character,  he  knew 
how  to  bend  the  willa  of  others  to  his  purpose.  As  a 
speaker,  he  was  endowed  with  very  great  power  of  elo- 
quence. After  the  fashion  of  his  generation,  he  was 
somewhat  rhetorical  and  magniloquent,  but  there  was 
a  mighty  power  of  passion  in  him.  His  Sermons  and 
Charges^  recently  published,  contain  specimens  of  a  very 
high  order  of  pulpit  eloquence;  and  few  sermons  of 
modem  times  have  produced  a  greater  effect  than  his 
missionary  sermon  at  Surrey  ChapeL  His  power  in  the 
pulpit  was  attested  by  his  own  crowded  chapel,  and  by 
the  large  numbers  whom  he  admitted  to  his  Church 
fellowship.  He  was  a  polemic  of  no  mean  power — "a 
sharp  threshing-instrument  having  teeth ;"  and  perhaps 
earl  Russell  never  listened  to  a  more  powerful  or  skilful 
storm  of  rhetoric  than  at  the  iSritish  and  Foreign  School 
meeting  in  Exeter  Hall,  when  Dr.  Reed  claimed  him  as 
a  leader  in  opposition  to  Sir  J.  Graham's  Factories  BiU. 
Dr.  Reed's  power  of  work  was  immense;  his  recreation 
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was  change  of  benevolent  employment,  either  the  en* 
eigetic  prosecution  of  some  philanthropic  scheme  or  a 
campaign  of  provincial  preaching.  Amid  all  his  lit- 
erary and  other  labors,  he  did  not  think  of  writing  his 
life.  One  of  his  sons,  perceiving  that  his  venerable 
father  was  fast  failing,  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  ar- 
ranged any  memoir.  Dr.  Beed  replied  by  writing  the 
following  note : 

"  To  my  tattey  boy  who  9aid  he  tooxdd  write  my  life^  and 
aelud  for  materiaU : 

A.R. 

Z  WAS  BOBN  TC8TXKDAT ; 

I  SO  ALL  DIB  TO-MOBBOW  ; 

AND  I  MUST  HOT  6FBIfI>  TO-PAT 

IM  TBLLUfO  WHAT  I  DATK  HOHB, 

BUT  IN  DOIMO  WHAT  Z  MAY  VOU 

HIM 

WHO  HAS  1>ONK  ALL  FOB  MB. 

I    SFBAKO    VBOX    TUB    PBOPLB ;     X    UAVB    LFVED    FOB   TUB 

PEOPLE — 
TUB  HOST  FOB  TOE  HOST  VNHAPPT  ; 
AMD  TDE  PBOPLR,  •WUKK  THEY  KNOW  rT, 
WILL  MOT  ALLOW  MB  TO  DIB  OUT  OF  LOVIMQ  BBMBMBBAKOB.'* 

What  can  be  added  to  such  a  summary?  '*It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  sons  of  Dr.  Andrew  Reed  should  wish 
to  publish  the  history  of  his  life  of  goodness  and  active 
benevolence— though,  in  fact,  the  permanent  records  of 
his  character  and.  works  exist  in  the  many  institutions 
which  owe  their  existence  to  his  activity  and  devotion.** 
These  are  the  words  of  the  queen  of  England  in  refer- 
ence to  a  man  who  was  the  honored  instrument  of  doing 
such  a  vast  amount  of  good  that  his  name  undoubtedly 
ranks  among  the  first  philanthropists  of  the  age.  Dr. 
Beed  wrote  many  works  in  practical  theology,  princi- 
pally on  practical  religion  —  all  of  which  have  had  a 
most  extensive  circulation,  and  of  which  a  list  is  given 
in  Allibone.  Dr.  Reed  is  the  author  of  many  hymns, 
among  which  is  the  one  beginning  ^  There  is  an  hour 
when  I  must  part."  In  1835  he  visited  this  country  as 
a  representative  of  the  Ck>ngregational  Union  of  Britain, 
and  made  many  friends  here.  On  his  return  home,  he 
wrote  on  his  Vint  to  the  American  Churchee,  and  the 
work  was  republished  here  (N.  Y.  1835,  and  often). 
See,  besides,  the  Memoir  (Lond.  1868,  small  8vo;  8d  ed. 
1867);  Lotidon  Reader,  1863,  ii,  724;  London  Patriot, 
Dec.  17,  1863;  Eclectic  and  Congregational  Rev,  Jan. 
1864;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Auth,  s.  v.; 
Grant,  Metropolitan  Pulpit^  1889,  ii,  265-278;  Men  of 
the  Times  (1862),  p.  648. 

Reed,  Caleb,  an  American  divine,  who  belonged 
to  the  New  Jerusalem  Church,  was  bom  in  1797.  He 
entered  the  ministry,  but  was  finally  made  editor  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  Magazine,  and  continued  its  manage- 
ment for  twenty  years.  He  died  in  1854.  His  publi- 
cations were  of  a  secular  character. 

Reed,  Fitoh,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  whose  memory  is  precious  in  all  the 
communities  where  he  has  resided,  was  bom  March  28, 
1795.  His  early  Christian  training  was  under  Calvin- 
istic  influences,  but,  in  his  nin^^teenth  year,  while  study- 
ing medicine,  he  was  converted  under  the  labors  of  the 
Rev.  Marvin  Richardson,  and  accepted  Arminian  doc- 
trines as  preferable.  In  1815  he  was  licensed  to  preach, 
and  was  employed  upon  a  circuit  by  Dr.  Nathan  Bangs, 
then  presiding  elder.  In  1817  he  was  admitted  into  the 
New  York  Conference,  and  was  sent  to  the  extreme 
eastern  point  of  Long  Island.  His  second  appointment 
was  Dunham  Circuit,  in  Canada  East,  which  oflTered  him 
all  the  hardships  which  the  severity  of  a  northern  win- 
ter, a  new  country,  unimproved  and  sometimes  almost 
impassable  roads,  a  poor  people,  and  ill-constructed  log- 
huts  could  afford.  Of  this  he  himself  told,  as  follows, 
ill  a  semi-centennial  sermon :  "  I  did  at  first  wonder  that 
my  lot  had  fallen  just  here,  and  thought  that  possibly, 
after  all,  the  bbhop  had  made  a  mistake ;  yet  the  harsh 
climate,  the  hard  work,  and  plenty  of  it,  and  harder  fare 
were  Just  what  Infinite  Wisdom  saw  I  needed.  I  praise 
the  Lord  to  this  day  for  Dunham  Circuit;  it  saved  me 
from  an  early  grave."   His  next  field  of  hbor  was  in  the 


wilderness  lying  north  of  Lake  Ontario.  To  this  legkm 
he  was  sent  as  the  first  minister  of  the  Gospel,  within 
about  twelve  months  after  the  first  settlement  bad  been 
made.  He  established  his  appointments,  organized  bia 
circuit,  which  he  travelled  on  foot,  making  his  way 
through  the  trackless  forest  by  the  aid  of  a  compass^ 
and  carrying  with  him  **  an  In^an  hatchet,  as  a  defence 
against  wild  beasts  and  as  a  means  of  constructing 
bridges  over  streams  of  water  too  deep  to  ford."  From 
1820  to  1828  Mr.  Beed  was  a  member  of  Genesee  Con- 
ference. He  filled  some  of  its  most  important  statioa^ 
and,  when  twenty-«ight  years  of  age,  was  appointed 
presiding  elder  of  Susquehanna  District.  After  eight 
years  he  was  again  transferred  to  New  York  Conference 
and  stationed  at  Bhinebeck,  and  subsequently  in  New 
York  city,  Brooklyn,  Poughkeepsie,  and  other  important 
fields  <^  labor,  induding  New  Haven  District.  In  1848 
he  was  transferred  to  Oneida  Conference,  to  which  he 
gave  fourteen  years  of  effective  service,  including  seven 
years  in  the  office  of  presiding  elder.  In  the  year  1862 
he  was  compelled  by  increasing  bodily  infirmities  to 
retire  to  the  superannuated  relation,  and  thereafter, 
though  his  love  for  the  work  never  abated,  he  preached 
only  as  health  and  opportunity  would  permit.  He  died 
Oct.  10, 1871,  leaving  behind  the  record  of  a  life  well 
spent  in  the  service  of  his  heavenly  Master.  See  Cibw- 
tian  Advocate,  Dec.  9, 1871. 

Reed,  John  (1),  D.D.,  an  American  Unitarian  di- 
vine, was  born  in  Framingham,  Mass.,  Nov.  11, 1731,  and 
was  educated  at  Yale  College,  class  of  1772.  He  stiid- 
ied  for  the  ministry,  and  became  pastor  at  Bridgewater, 
Mass.,  in  1780.  He  finally  took  interest  in  political  af- 
fairs, and  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1794  to  1800. 
He  died  Feb.  17,  1831.  He  published  various  sermons 
and  theoli^ical  treatises  of  passing  value.  See  Spraguc, 
Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  viii,  148. 

Reed,  John  (2),  D.D.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Wickford,  B.  I.,  about 
1777.  He  had  his  thoughts  early  turned  towards  the 
ministry,  and  went  to  Union  College  with  a  view  to 
greater  efllciency  in  the  sacred  work.  On  May  27, 1806, 
he  was  made  a  deacon,  and  on  June  17, 1808,  priest. 
His  first  pastorate  was  at  St.  Luke*s  Church,  CatskiU, 
N.  Y.  In  1810  he  became  rector  at  Christ  Church, 
Poughkeepsie,  and  there  preached  for  thirty-five  years, 
in  his  latter  years  having  the  aid  of  an  assistant.  He 
died  July  6, 1845.  A  tablet,  erected  in  the  church  by 
the  vestry,  records  the  high  respect  and  veneration  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  parish.  He  was  a  careful  ob- 
server, a  diligent  student,  a  man  of  God,  and  an  accept- 
able preacher.  **His  whole  demeanor,"  said  the  Bev. 
Dr.  John  Brown,  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  at  the  funeral 
service,  ''showed  that  his  [R^*s]  best  treasure  was  in 
heaven."  He  published  a  small  work  in  defence  of 
episcopacy,  and  two  or  throe  separate  Sermons,  See 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit,  v,  506-509;  Alli- 
bone, Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uthors,  s.  v.    (J.  H.  \T.) 

Reed.  Joseph,  a  Boman  Catholic  priest,  was  boni 
at  Waterbury,  Conn.,  about  1845.  In  1869  ho  was  or^ 
dained  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and,  after  supplying  a  misaon  at 
Birmingham,  Conn.,  and  serving  as  a  curate  at  the 
cathedral  in  Providence,  B.  I.,  was  appointed  secretary 
and  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Hartford.  Conn.  He 
died  in  1877. 

Reed,  Nelson,  a  pioneer  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Ann  Arundel  Ooaaty, 
Md.,  Nov.  27, 1751.  Nothing  positive  is  known  of  his 
early  history.  In  1779  his  name  appears  on  the  min- 
utes as  a  travelling  preacher,  and  he  is  believed  to  have 
thus  preached  for  four  irears.  His  appointments  were, 
in  1779  to  Fluvanna;  in  1780,  Amelia;  in  1781,  Calvert; 
in  1782, LitUe  York;  in  1788, Caroline;  in  1784, Dover. 
From  1785  to  1795  he  had  the  charge  of  districts  in 
Maryland  and  ^rginia.  In  1796  he  was  stationed  at 
Fell's  Point;  in  1797,  at  Baldmore  city;  in  1798,  at 
Fellas  Point  again ;  in  1799,  on  Baltimore  Circnit.    In 
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1800  his  name  is  foond  among  those  '<who  an  under  a 
location  through  illness  of  body  or  familv  concerns,"  and 
it  disappears  now  from  the  minutes  until  1805,  when  we 
find  him  again  on  the  Baltimore  Circuit.  The  next  year 
he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Federal  and  Annapolis 
Circuit.  In  1807, 1808, 1809,  and  1^0  he  presided  over 
the  Baltimore  District,  on  which  were  stationed  at  that 
time  some  of  the  strong  men  of  the  itinerancy.  In 
1811, 1812, 1818,  and  1814  he  presided  over  the  George- 
town District.  In  1815  we  find  him  on  the  Baltimore 
District  again,  where  he  presided  four  years.  In  1819 
he  stands  coimected  with  the  Baltimore  Circuit  bb  a 
supernumerary.  In  1820  his  name  appears  on  the  super- 
annuated list;  in  this  relation  he  continued  till  the  close 
of  his  life.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
Oct.  20, 1840,  he  was  the  oldest  Methodist  preacher  in 
Europe  or  America.  See  3finutea  of  Atmual  Confer' 
cnoet,  1840;  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amtr,  Pulpit,  vii, 
68-70. 

Reed,  Sampeou,  a  Swedenboip^an  of  note  as  a 
writer  especially,  was  bom  at  West  Bridgewater,  Mass., 
in  1800,  and  was  educated  at  Harvard  College,  class  of 
1818.  He  became  editor  of  the  New  Church  Magazine 
and  co-editor  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Magazine,  and  died 
in  1875.     He  published  Observations. 

Reed,  Samuel,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Union  County,  O.,  Nov.  18, 
1816.  He  entered  the  ministry  in  1838,  and  was  sent 
to  the  Peru  Circuit  as  a  supply.  He  was  admitted  into 
the  Conference,  and  travelled  Auburn  Mission  in  1889-40, 
Frankfort  in  184 1-42,  Yinoennes  in  1843,  Evansville  in 
1844,  Bedford  in  1845,  North  Indiana  Conference,  Cov- 
ington, in  1846-47.  This  fall  he  went  to  SL  Louis  and 
remained  one  year,  returned  with  impaired  health,  and 
was  superannuated  for  five  years  following.  He  was 
again  made  efiectivc  and  appointed  to  New  Harmony  in 
1853,  to  Fetersburgh  in  1854,  to  New  Albany  in  1855, 
and  to  Bedford  in  1856,  where  he  remained  to  the  close 
of  that  conference  year,  when  he  superannuated  a  second 
time.  He  declined  in  health,  but  lingered  on  until  Feb. 
6,  1869.— i/tnif/^f  of  Annual  Conferences,  1869,  p.  187, 
188. 

ReSlai'all  (Heb.  Rtiknfah',  Hj^^^'l  feartr  of  Je- 
hovah ;  Sept.  'PccXf'ac))  one  of  *'  the  children  of  the 
province**  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zenibbabel 
(Ezra  it,  2) ;  called  in  the  parallel  passage  (Neh.  vii,  7) 
by  the  synonym  Raamiaji  (q.  v.). 

Reerios  CViikiaq  v,  r.  BopoXmc),  one  of  the  Is- 
raelites who  returned  with  Zenibbabel  from  Babvlon 
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(1  Esdr.  V,  8) ;  inserted  in  place  of  the  Bigyai  of  the 
Hebrew  lists  (Ezra  ii,  2 ;  Neh.  vii,  7)  by  confusion  for 
the  Reelaiah  of  Ezra's  list 

Rees,  Adhaiiam,  D.D.,  a  dissenting  minister  who 
held  a  distinguished  rank  in  the  literary  and  scientiAc 
world,  was  the  son  of  a  Welsh  Nonconformist  minister, 
and  was  born  at  Montgomery  in  1743.  Intended  for  the 
ministry',  he  was  first  placed  under  Dr.  Jenkins,  of  Car- 
marthen, whence  he  was  removed  to  the  Hoxton  Acad- 
emy, founded  by  Mr.  Coward,  where  his  progress  in  his 
studies  was  so  rapid  that  in  his  nineteenth  year  he  was 
appointed  mathematical  tutor  to  the  institution,  and 
soon  after  resident  tutor,  in  which  capacity  he  continued 
upwards  of  twenty-two  years.  In  1768  he  succeeded 
Mr.  Kcad  as  pastor  to  the  Presbyterian  congregation  of 
St.  Thomas's,  Southwark.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  White, 
in  1783,  Rees  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  minuter 
of  a  congregation  in  Jewin  Street,  Cripplegate,  where 
he  continued  to  officiate  till  the  time  of  his  death,  June 
9, 1825.  On  the  establishment  of  the  dissenting  semi- 
nary at  Hackney  in  1786,  Dr.  Rees,  who  bad,  in  con- 
junction with  Drs.  Savage  and  Kippis,  seceded  from 
that  at  Hoxton  two  years  before,  was  elected  to  the 
situation  of  resident  tutor  in  the  natural  sciences.  This 
position  he  held  till  the  dissolution  of  the  academy, 
which  took  place  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Kippis  (q.  v.).    It 


is,  however,  in  a  literary  capacity  that  Dr.  Rees  is  prin- 
cipally and  most  advantageously  known.  In  1776  he 
was  applied  to  by  the  proprietors  of  Chamhers^s  Encydo- 
ptedia  to  superintend  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  that 
valuable  compilation,  which,  after  nine  years'  incessant 
labor,  he  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  four  folio  volumes. 
The  success  of  this  work  stimulated  the  proprietors  to 
still  further  exertions.  A  new  undertaking,  similar  in 
its  nature,  but  much  more  comprehensive  in  its  plan, 
and  printed  in  quarto  size,  was  projected  and  carried  on 
by  him ;  and  he  had  at  length  the  satisfaction  to  see 
the  new  Cychpadia,  now  generally  known  by  his  name, 
advance  from  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  in 
1802  to  its  completion  in  forty-five  volumes  with  undi- 
minished reputation.  His  other  works,  besides  those 
of  a  secular  character,  are,  Practical  Sermons  (1809-12, 
2  vols.)  : — The  Principles  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters 
Stated  and  Vindicated: — ^besides  a  variety  of  occasional 
discourses.  See  Jones,  Christian  Biography,  p.  857; 
Annual  Biography,  1825;  London  Gentleman*s  Maga- 
zine, 1825. 

ReSsai'as  CPijaaiac),  given  (1  Esdr.  v,  8)  in  place 
of  the  above  Reelaiah  (Ezra  ii,  2)  or  Raamiau  (Neh. 
vii,  7). 

Reese,  E.  Tates,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Protestant  Church,  but  especially  noted  as  a 
writer,  was  bom  about  the  year  1820.  He  early  en- 
tered the  ministry,  and,  after  filling  many  positions  of 
prominence  in  the  pastorate,  became  editor  of  the  Meth- 
odist Protestant  newspaper  at  Baltimore,  and  was  in 
this  position  until,  in  1860,  in  a  fit  of  mental  derange- 
ment, he  committed  suicide.  The  Lutheran  of  Phila- 
delphia thus  commented  at  the  time :  "  Dr.  Reese  was 
one  of  the  noblest  and  most  genial  of  men.  His  paper 
was  among  the  very  best  of  the  denominational  organs 
iu  our  country ;  but  it  was  much  more  than  a  denomi- 
national oi^an,  immeasurably  more  than  a  sectarian 
one.  He  drew  around  him  many  admirable  writers, 
not  only  of  his  own  Church,  but  of  other  churches,  but 
no  pen  among  them  all  was  so  versatile,  so  happy,  as  his 
own.  He  was  a  poet  and  an  orator,  who  consecrated 
every  gift  to  the  service  of  the  Saviour  of  men.  His 
consecration  had  a  wonderful  charm.  His  delicacy  of 
feeling,  his  fine  tact,  his  generosity  and  large  catholic- 
ity of  feeling,  made  him  very  dear  to  all  that  knew 
him."  Such  testimony  from  another  denomination  is 
surely  rare;  but  it  was  reprinted  also  by  the  Reformed 
Messenger  of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  and  thus 
given  still  further  approval  than  the  bounds  of  one  out- 
side denomination. 

Reeee,  Levi  R.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Prot- 
estant Church,  was  bom  in  Harford  County,  Md..  Feb.  8, 
1806,  enjoyed  a  good  preparatory  training,  and  taught 
school  for  a  while  after  he  was  seventeen.  When  about 
twenty  years  of  age  he  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  but  shortly  after  the  agitation  opened  which 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Metho<list  Protestant 
Church,  he  was,  it  is  said,  the  first  preacher  appointed 
by  the  new  body.  The  first  three  years  of  his  ministe- 
rial life  were  spent  at  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  In 
1883  he  was  appointed  by  the  Maryland  Annual  Con- 
ference to  labor  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  there  succeeded 
so  well  that  he  was  successively  given  "every  impor- 
tant position  and  ever}'  official  position  within  the  gift 
of  the  body  with  which  he  was  connected."    He  was 
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for  two  years  president  of  the  Church,  and  repeatedly  a 
representative  in  their  General  Conference.  In  1887  and 
1888  he  was  chaplain  to  the  Uniteil  States  Congress. 
He  died  in  Philadelphia  Sept.  21, 1851.  He  was  highly 
esteemed  as  a  preacher,  and  the  seals  of  his  ministry  are 
all  through  Maryland.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the 
Amer. Pulpit,  vii,  751-754. 

Reese,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bora  in  1742,  was  educated  at  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  class  of  1768,  and  became  the  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Salem,  S.  C,  and  subsequently 
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of  two  churches  in  Pendleton  District,  S.  C  He  died 
in  1796.  He  published,  Etaatf  on  the  Influence  of  Rer 
Ugion  on  Civil  Society  (1788): — Farewell  Sermon: — 
Two  Semwm  (in  the  A merican  Preacher^  voL  i  and  ii ). 
See  Sprague,  A nnaU  oftheAmer.  Pulpit^  iii,  831. 

Reeve,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  Anglican  divine  of  the 
17th  century,  flourished  as  preacher  of  Waltham  Abbey, 
Kssex.  He  published,  Sermons  (Lond.  1682,  4to):— 
Sermons  (1647, 4to)  i—PuUic  Devotions  (1651, 12ino) :~ 
GodCs  Pkafor  Nineveh,  or  Londoris  Precedent  for  Mer- 
cy,  delivered  in  certain  sermons,  etc.  (1657,  fol.);  *'An 
extraordinary  work,  very  severe  in  lashing  and  expos- 
ing the  vices  of  the  age ;  the  sermons  are  a  ver}'  lively 
picture  of  London  manners  now  unknown ;  .  .  .  this  is 
one  of  the  scarcest  books  in  English  theology**  (Beloe, 
A  nee  iii,  80-84) : — an  abridgment,  entitled  London^s  Re" 
membrcmcerf  was  published  soon  aftenvards :  —  Sermons 
(1660,  4to):  —  England's  Backwardness,  etc.,  a  sermon 
(1661,  8vo):  — /HfcoiirsM  (1661,  4to):~  iS«rmon  (1661, 
4to)  x^Englands  Restitution,  etc.  iSermons  (1661, 4to). 
See  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  uth,  s.  v. 

Reeves,  William,  an  Anglican  divine,  was  bom  in 
1668,  and  was  educated  at  King*s  College,  Cambridge, 
of  which  he  was  made  a  fellow.  He  took  holy  orders, 
and  in  1694  became  rector  of  Cranford,  Middlesex,  and 
in  1711  vicar  of  St.  Mary,  Reading.  He  died  in  1726. 
He  published,  Sermons  (1704,  4to):  —  Sermon  (1706, 
Ato):— The  Apologies  of  Justin  Martyr,  TertulUan,  and 
Minucms  Felix  in  Defence  of  the  Christian  Religion,  with 
the  Commonitory  of  Vincentius  Lirinmsis  concerning  the 
Primitive  Rule  of  Faith  (transL,  with  notes  and  a  pre- 
liminary discourse  upon  each  author,  Lond.  1709-16,  2 
vols.  8vo).  "  The  translation  is  generally  peiBpicuous 
and  faithfuL  The  notes  contain  a  good  deal  of  learn- 
ing, and  frequently  illustrate  the  meaning  where  it  is 
obscure.  The  preliminary  dissertation  may  be  consid- 
ered an  answer  to  the  valuable  work  of  Dailld  on  the 
same  subject**  (Ormc).  See  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
Amer,Auth,s.x, 

Refectory,  the  dining -hall  of  a  monastery,  col- 
lege, etc.  The  internal  arrangements  and  fittings  were 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  ordinary  domestic  halls, 
except  that  it  was  usually  provided  with  a  raised  desk 
or  pulpit,  from  which  on  some  occasions  one  of  the  in- 
mates of  the  establishment  read  to  the  others  during 
meal- time.  There  are  remains  of  old  English  refec- 
tories at  Chester  and  Worcester  now  used  as  a  school- 
house,  at  Carlisle  and  Durham  as  a  librar}',  and  at  Beau- 
lieu  as  a  church.  Portions  of  the  beautiful  arcaded 
walls  of  one  remain  at  Peterborough.  It  was  usually,  as  i 
at  Lanercost  and  Rievalle,  rused  upon  cellarage,  which 
at  Clugny  contained  the  bath-rooms;  and  in  Benedic- 
tine friars*  and  regular  canons*  houses  it  lay  parallel  to 
the  minster,  in  order  that  the  noise  and  fumes  of  dinner 
might  not  reach  the  sanctuary;  but  in  most  Cistercian 
houses,  as  Beaulieu,  Byland,  Ford,  Netley,  Tintem,  Rie- 
valle, Fumess,  and  Kirkharo,  Maulbronn,  Clairvaux, 
Braisne,  Savigny,  and  Bonport.,  it  stood  at  right  angles 
to  the  cloister,  as  it  did  in  the  Dominican  convents  of 
Toulouse  and  Paris.  A  few  foreign  monastic  refectories 
were  of  two  alleys,  as  Tours,  Alcoba^a,  the  Benedic- 
tines*, and  St.  Martin  des  Champs  at  Paris.  At  St.  Al- 
ban's  an  abbots  on  his  resignation,  went  to  reside  in  a 
chamber  which  he  had  fitted  up  under  the  refectory. 
The  usual  dinner-hour  was  three  P.  M.  The  small  bell 
rang  and  the  monks  came  out  from  the  parlor  and  washed 
at  the  lavatory,  and  then  entered  the  hall,  two  and  two, 
taking  their  appointed  places  at  the  side-tables.  At  the 
high-table  on  the  dais  the  superior  sat,  in  the  centre  of 
the  east  wall,  under  a  cross,  a  picture  of  the  Doom,  or 
the  Last  Supf)er,  having  the  squilla-bell  on  his  right 
hand,  which  he  rang  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  din- 
ner. Usually  the  number  of  each  mess  varied  between 
three  and  ten  persons.  Each  monk  drew  down  his  cowl 
and  ate  in  silence.  While  the  hcbdomadaries  or  servers 
of  the  week  laid  the  dishes,  the  reader  of  the  week  be- 


gan the  lection  from  Holy  Writ  or  the  lives  of  saints 
in  the  wall  pulpiL  During  dinner  all  the  gates  were 
closed,  and  no  visitors  were  admitted.  After  dinner  the 
broken  fragments  were  sent  down  to  the  almonry  for 
the  poor  and  sick,  and  the  brethren  either  took  the  me- 
ridian sleep,  talke<^in  Ihe  calefactory,  read,  or  walked, 
but  in  some  houses  went  in  procession  to  the  cemetery 
and  prayed  a  while  bareheaded  among  the  graves  of  the 
brotherhood.  At  Durham  the  frater-house  was  oscd 
only  on  great  occasions.  It  was  fitted  with  benches 
and  mats.  The  ordinary  fare  was  pulse,  fmit,  vegeta- 
bles, bread,  fish,  eggs,  cheese,  wine,  or  ale;  and  the 
evening  meal,  the  biberes,  collation,  mistum,  or  caritas, 
consisted  of  bread  and  wine,  and  was  followed  by  prayer 
in  church  before  bedtime.  The  dinner-hour  at  length 
became  put  back  to  noon,  and  the  supper  was  continoed 
at  the  old  time,  about  five  P.  M.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
hall  there  was  a  large  ambry  for  the  mazers,  cops,  and 
plate.  The  Clugniacs  distributed  the  unconaecrated 
hosts  in  halL  The  Last  Supper  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
painted  for  the  Dominicans  of  Milan,  represents  the 
high -table  of  a  refectory  of  the  order.  French  or 
Latin  only  was  allowed  to  be  spoken  in  hall  or  cloister, 
and  in  1337  meat  was  not  eaten  on  Wednesdavs  and 
Saturdays  during  Advent,  or  from  Septuagesima  to 
Easterrda}'.  The  hall  of  a  guest-house  was  lined  with 
beds  at  Clugny  and  Farfa,  for  men  on  one  side  and  for 
women  on  the  other,  while  movable  tables  down  the 
centre  were  laid  out  at  meal-time. — Walcott,  Sacred 
A  rchaology,  s.  v. 

Refine.  The  art  of  refining,  as  referred  to  in  Script- 
ure, was  of  two  different  kinds,  according  as  it  was  ap- 
plied to  liquids  or  to  metals ;  and  the  processes,  in  them- 
selves quite  diverse,  are  expressed  by  different  worda. 
In  respect  to  liquids  the  primar>'  idea  was  that  of  stratn- 
ing  or  filtering — the  word  for  which  was  p^T,  zakdk 
(Isa.  XXV,  6);  but  in  respect  to  metals  it  was  that  of 
melting,  and  thereby  separating  the  ore  from  the  droai — 
and  for  thu  the  word  was  5)  j^,  tsardph.  But  the  first 
word  also  in  the  course  of  time  came  to  be  used  of  gidd 
or  other  metals,  to  denote  their  refined  or  pure  state 
(1  Chron.  xxviii,  18 ;  xxix,  4 ;  Job  xxviii,  1 ;  Psa.  xii, 
6 ;  Mai.  iii,  8).  In  figurative  allusions,  however,  to  the 
idea  of  refining,  while  both  words  might  have  been  em- 
ployed, we  find  almost  exclusive  use  made  of  that  which 
points  to  the  more  searching  process  of  purification  by 
fire  (Isa.  i,  25;  xl,  19;  xlviii,  10;  Zeck.xiii,9;  MaLiii, 
2, 8).  Hence  the  term  "  refiiicr"  or  smelter  (C)'l'S,  tso- 
reph  f  7)'!)2C^,  metsareph,  Mai  iii,  2,  3)  denotes  a  worker 
in  metals,  specially  of  gold  and  silver  (Prov.  xxv,  4),  a 
founder  (Judg.  xvii,  4),  a  goldsmith  (Isa.  xli,  7).  That  the 
ancients  acquired,  in  comparatively  remote  times,  some 
knowledge  and  skill  in  thb  art,  as  in  the  working  of  metab 
generally,  admits  of  no  doubt.  See  Metal.  The  Egyp- 
tians carried  the  working  of  metals  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  perfection,  as  their  various  articles  of  jewelry 
preser\'ed  in  museums  evince;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Hebrews  derived  their  knowledge  of  these  arts 
from  this  source — though  there  is  evidence  that  the  art 
of  working  in  copper  and  iron  was  known  before  the 
flood  (Gen.  iv,  22).  The  Egyptian  monuments  also 
give  various  representations  on  the  subject-,  and  in  par- 
ticular exhibit  persons  blowing  at  the  fire,  with  a  pot  of 
metal  on  it,  in  order  to  raise  it  to  a  melting  heat.  See 
Bellows.  The  creation  of  a  heat  sufficiently  intense 
for  the  purpose  was  the  chief  element  in  the  process  of 
refining,  although,  probably,  borax  and  other  substances 
were  applied  to  expedite  and  perfect  the  rcsulL  The 
refiner's  art  was  especially  essential  to  the  working  of 
the  precious  metals.  It  consisted  in  the  separation  of 
the  dross  from  the  pure  ore,  which  was  effected  by  re- 
ducing the  metal  to  a  fluid  state  by  the  application  of 
heat,  and  by  the  aid  of  solvents,  such  as  alkali  (^2 ; 
A.  V.  "purely,**  Isa.  i,  25)  or  lead  (Jer.  vi,  29),  which, 
amalgamating  with  the  dross,  permitted  the  extraction 
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of  the  unadulterated  metaL  The  Hebrews  evidently 
understood  the  process  of  melting  the  metals,  not  only 
to  make  them  fluid  for  the  purpose  of  casting,  but  also 
for  separating  from  the  precious  metals  the  mixed  com- 
mon minerals,  such  as  silver  from  the  lead  ore  with 
which  it  was  combined  (Ezek.  xxii,  l»-22;  xxiv,  11). 
The  instruments  required  by  the  refiner  were  a  crucible 
or  furnace  p13)  and  a  bellows  or  blowpipe  (HOp).  The 
workman  sat  at  his  work  (Mai.  iii,  3,  **  He  shall  sit  as  a 
refiner") ;  he  was  thus  better  enabled  to  watch  the  proc- 
ess, and  let  the  metal  run  off  at  the  proper  moment. 
See  Mink.  The  notices  of  refining  are  chiefly  of  a  fig- 
urative character,  and  describe  moral  purification  as  the 
result  of  chastisement  (Isa.  i,  25;  Zech.  xiii,  9 ;  Mai.  iii, 
2,  8).  The  failure  of  the  means  to  effect  the  result  is 
graphically  depicted  in  Jer.  vi,  29:  "The  bellows  glow 
with  the  fire  (become  quite  hot  from  exposure  to  the 
beat);  the  lead  (used  as  a  solvent)  is  expended  (^K^ 
m  [keri]) ;  the  refiner  melts  in  vain,  for  the  refuse  will 
not  be  separated."  The  refiner  appears,  from  the  pas- 
sage whence  this  is  quoted,  to  have  combined  with  his 
proper  business  that  of  assaying  metals :  *'  I  have  set 
thee  for  an  assayer'*  CP^a;  A- V.  "a  tower,"  ver.  27). 
See  FiNiNO-POT. 

Refonnatio  Legum  EcclksiasticXrum,  a  code 
of  Church  laitf  first  projected  by  Granmer  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  primacy,  and  accomplished,  after  va- 
rious impediments  (1551),  by  a  sub-committee  of  bish- 
ops, divines,  canonists,  and  secular  doctors  of  the  law. 
It  was  ready  to  be  submitted  to  king  Edward,  but  his 
sudden  decease  prevented  the  royal  confirmation,  and 
so  the  project  came  to  an  end.  The  work,  consequent- 
ly, is  not,  and  never  was,  of  any  authority ;  but  it  is  a 
valuable  record,  as  throwing  a  clear  light  on  the  views 
of  the  Reformers.  It  not  only  reveals  their  plans  with 
respect  to  canonical  jurisprudence,  but  their  opinions  on 
Christian  doctrine. 

Refonnation,  The,  is  the  name  commonly  given 
to  the  religious  and  ecclesiastical  movement  of  the  16th 
century  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  then  all- 
powerful  authority  of  the  Roman  popes  in  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Christian  world,  and  in  the  construction  of  a 
number  of  new  religious  organizations.  The  name  it- 
self is  highly  significant,  and  points  to  the  importance  of 
the  new  departure  in  the  history  of  Christianity  which 
then  began.  It  has  come  into  quite  general  use  even 
among  Roman  Catholic  writers,  although  the  theolo- 
gians of  that  Church  have  attempted  to  substitute  for  it 
other  terms,  like  the  "so-called  Reformation,"  and  the 
"  separation  of  the  Church."  We  have  already  had  oc- 
casion in  numerous  articles  of  this  Cydopadia  to  refer 
to  detached  portions  of  the  Reformation.  The  Church 
history  of  no  important  country  of  Europe  could  be  com- 
plete without  a  mention  of  its  reformatory  movements, 
whether  they  were  successful  or  unsuccessful,  and  the 
biographies  of  the  great  fathers  of  the  Reformation  con- 
sist chiefly  of  an  account  of  their  labors  in  behalf  of  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Church  upon  a  new  basis.  The 
present  article  treats  of  the  great  turning-point  in  the 
history  of  Christianity  as  a  whole. 

I.  Forerunneri  of  the  Reformation, — Like  most  of  the 
great  events  in  the  history  of  mankind,  the  Reformation 
has  had  its  preparatory  history,  in  which  attempts  of  a 
similar  nature  were  made  for  the  same  purpose,  meeting 
with  no  or  but  partial  success,  but  yet  smoothing  the 
way  for  the  marvellous  changes  which  were  achieved 
by  the  victorious  reformation  of  the  16th  century. 

1.  All  the  Reformed  churches  which  have  sprung  from 
the  movements  of  the  16th  century  are  agreed  in  regard- 
ing the  undue  power  which  the  bishops  of  Rome  at  an 
early  time  began  to  arrogate  to  themselves,  and  the  cen- 
tralized constitution  which  consequently  was  forced  upon 
the  Christian  Church,  as  one  of  the  most  fatal  deviations 
from  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  and  the  practice  and  the 
life  of  the  apostolic  age.    In  a  wider  sense  of  the  word. 


all  the  efforts,  therefore,  which  have  been  made  to  re- 
press and  abolish  the  arrogant  and  encroaching  power 
of  the  Roman  popes,  and  to  bring  back  the  Church  to  its 
purity  in  the  time  of  her  founder  and  his  first  disciples, 
might  be  called  preparatory  and  forerunning  movements 
of  the  great  Reformation.  These  movements  have  been 
manifold  and  widely  different  in  their  origin,  progress, 
and  ramifications,  and  each  of  them  has  to  be  individu- 
ally judged  by  its  own  character  and  history.  Indeed, 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  even  when  the  power  of 
the  papacy  was  roost  despotic  and  absolute,  a  reformato- 
ry tendency  was  pervading  the  Church,  often  confining 
itself  to  secrecy  and  occult  labors,  but  frequently  burst- 
ing the  bonds  of  the  Church,  proclaiming  its  reformato- 
ry principles  in  public,  and  defying  the  ire  of  an  enraged 
hierarchy.  Some  oif  these  outbursts  ran  smoothly  on 
in  the  channels  of  a  purely  evangelical  belief;  others 
became  impregnated  with  fanatical,  sometimes  even 
anti-Christian,  elements,  and  threatened  with  a  common 
overthrow  both  the  State  and  the  Church  of  the  times. 
Among  the  more  prominent  reformatory  movements  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  those  of  the 
Albigenses,  the  Cathari,  and  the  Waldenses,  to  all  of 
which  (and  many  others)  this  Cychpeedia  devotes  spe- 
cial articles. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  deviation  of 
the  ruling  Church  from  Scripture  and  primitive  Chris- 
tianity became  more  and  more  glaring,  and  the  corrup- 
tion among  all  classes  of  the  clergy,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  more  and  more  generaL  The  call  for  a  "  ref- 
ormation in  the  bead  and  members"  spread  rapidly,  and 
even  great  nations  began  tx)  look  upon  the  reformation 
of  the  Church  as  a  national  cause.  It  has  been  justly 
remarked  that  the  meaning  given  to  the  term  "  refor- 
mation in  the  head  and  members"  was  by  no  means 
uniform,  and  that "  every  one  understood  it  to  mean  pri- 
marily that  which  he  most  desired — the  removal  of  what 
seemed  to  him  most  oppressive  and  unchristian."  All 
malcontents,  however,  appeared  to  agree  in  regartling 
the  administration  of  the  Christian  Church  by  the  pa- 
pal court  as  utterly  depraved,  and  as  subversive  of  true 
Christianity. 

The  efforts  made  for  putting  an  end  to  papal  mis- 
rule and  achieving  a  reformation  of  the  Church  were 
chiefly  of  two  kinds.  The  one  class  found  the  seat  of 
the  degeneration  not  so  much  in  a  departure  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  Bible  as  in  the  usurpation  by  the  popes 
of  greater  power  than  belonged  to  them  by  divine  and 
Church  right.  These  men  strongly  believed  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  visible  Church ;  they^  rejected  the  right  of 
separation  and  secession,  and  looked  upon  the  oecumen- 
ical councils  of  the  Church  as  the  only  medium  through 
which  the  needed  reformation  of  the  Church  should  be 
effected.  This  school  had  for  a  long  time  a  centre  in 
the  most  famous  literary  institution  of  the  Church — the 
University  of  Paris.  Its  chief  representatives  were  Peter 
d'Ailly,  the  chancellor,  his  pupil  Gerson,  and  Nicolas  de 
Clemanges,  rector  of  that  university.  The  hearty  sup- 
port of  many  of  the  foremost  princes  of  the  age,  includ- 
ing several  emperors,  was  secured,  and  at  the  three  great 
councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basle  the  majority  of  the 
assembled  bishops  and  theologians  expressed  their  con- 
currence in  these  views,  and  earnestly  endeavored  to  ef- 
fect a  radical  reformation  on  this  basis.  The  joy  ous  hopes 
which  had  been  raised  in  the  Church  by  these  reforma- 
tory efforts  were,  however,  sorely  disappointed  when  the 
pope  succeeded  in  dissolving  the  Council  of  Basle. 

Much  more  thorough  than  this  class  of  reformers  were 
a  second,  who  not  only  turned  against  papal  usurpations 
in  the  government  of  the  Church,  but  also  by  a  study 
of  the  Scrripturcs  were  led  to  look  upon  the  entire  doc- 
trinal system  of  the  Church,  as  it  had  gradually  devel- 
oped under  the  misguidance  of  the  popes,  as  an  ap<»ta8y 
from  the  Christianity  of  the  Bible,  and  who  therefore 
believed  that,  more  than  a  reformation  in  its  head  and 
members,  the  Church  needed  a  reformation  in  its  spir- 
it and  doctrines.    The  foremost  representatives  of  this 
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school  were  Wydiffe  in  Eagland,  and  Hius  in  Bohemia. 
To  Wycliffe  the  papacy  appeared  as  anti-Christianity, 
aud  the  papal  power,  in  his  opinion,  was  not  derived 
from  God,  bat  from  the  emperor.  He  rejected  altogeth- 
er the  existing  hierarchical  constitution  of  the  Church, 
and  advocated  the  substitution  for  it  of  the  presbyterial 
constitution  as  he  believed  it  to  have  existed  in  the 
apostolical  age.  To  the  traditions  of  the  Church  he  ab- 
solutely denied  an  authoritative  character,  and  declared 
the  whole  Scripture  to  be  the  only  source  and  nde  of  re- 
ligious knowledge.  Huss  derived  his  views  of  Church 
reform  largely  from  Wycliflfc,  and  in  1410  was  excom- 
municated from  the  Church  as  a  Wvcliffite.   One  of  the 

m 

central  doctrines  of  the  reformation  of  the  16th  centurv 
rose,  however,  in  his  system  to  greater  prominence,  and 
he  also  resembled  his  great  followers  more  than  Wyc- 
liffe by  arousing  the  masses  of  the  people  in  behalf  of 
reform.  Neither  WyclifTc  nor  Huss  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing through  a  reformation.  When  the  English  govern- 
ment, which  had  protected  Wycliffe  daring  his  life- 
time  from  personal  injury,  began  a  bloody  persecution 
against  his  followers,  most  of  whom  were  found  in  the 
higher  classes  and  among  the  men  of  learning,  the  re- 
formatory movement  in  England  came  to  a  sudden  stand- 
still. The  reformatory  ideas  of  Huss  appeared  for  a  time 
to  gain  complete  control  of  an  entire  country,  and  thus 
to  establish  a  stronghold  of  evangelical  Christianity  in 
the  centre  of  Europe.  Bat  internal  dissensions  and  the 
superior  power  of  the  German  emperor  annihilated  in 
1434  the  prospects  of  the  Hussite  movement,  which 
dwindled  down  into  a  small  sect  called  the  Bohemian 
and  Bloravian  Brethren.  Numerically  too  weak  to 
exercise  a  missionary'  influence  upon  the  remainder  of 
Christian  Europe,  this  religious  denomination  will  yet 
always  be  counted  among  the  ripest  and  most  delicious 
fruits  of  the  reformatory*  tendencies  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Nothing  shows  better  the  vast  difference  between  the 
two  classes  of  reformers  who  have  been  characterized  in 
the  above  lines  than  the  fact  that  Gerson,  the  most  gift- 
ed representative  of  the  first  named,  was  the  leading 
spirit  at  the  Council  of  Constance  which  sentenced  Huss 
to  be  burned  at  the  stake.  Besides  these  two  broad  cur- 
rents of  reformatory  movements  which  are  visible  in  the 
Church  history  of  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
there  were  a  large  number  of  theological  writers  who 
bravely  contended  for  bringing  the  corrupt  Church  of 
their  times  back  to  the  purity  of  Bible  Christianity,  and 
who  more  or  less  discussed  all  the  great  reformatory* 
questions  which  agitated  the  world  in  the  16th  centur}\ 
Among  the  most  celebrated  of  these  reformers  were  John 
(Puppcr)  of  Goch,  rector  of  a  convent  of  nuns  at  Mechlin, 
John  Wessel  (Gansfort),  called  by  his  friends  Lux  i/un- 
diy  and  John  (Ruenrath)  of  Wesel.  Though  many  of 
these  writers  made  undisguised  assaulu  upon  the  re- 
ceived doctrines  of  the  Church,  their  views,  if  not  di- 
rectly addressed  to  the  people,  were  frequently  tolerated 
as  learned  opinions  of  the  schooL 

One  of  the  most  gifteil  reformatory  preachers  of  the 
Middle  Ages  appeared  towards  the  close  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury ill  Italy.  With  a  rare  eloquence  and  boldness  he 
attacked  the  immoral  life  prevailing  in  both  Church  and 
State,  and  demanded  a  radical  reform  of  both.  Though 
few  reformatory  preachers  have  ever  succeeded  better 
than  Savonarola  in  swaying  the  emotions  of  large  mass- 
es of  the  people,  he  did  not  lay  the  foundation  of  any 
reformatory  organization ;  and  when  he  was  burned  at 
the  gibbet,  there  was  no  one  to  continue  the  work  of  his 
life. 

2.  At  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  the  Church  had 
succeeded  in  repressing  all  the  reformatory  movements 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  at  least  so  far  as  to  prevent,  mostly 
by  the  sword  of  the  secular  arm,  the  consolidation  of 
any  of  these  movements  into  a  powerful  ecclesiastical 
organization,  like  that  of  the  Eastern  Church.  But  her 
triumph,  after  all,  was  more  apparent  than  reaL  Her  au- 
thority had  been  thoroughly  undermined,  and  remained 
shaken  in  every  country  of  Europe.    The  threats  of  the 


Church  might  extort  lelactant  recantations  from  a  num- 
ber of  intimidated  reformen ;  but  \Psi  very  successes  of 
this  kind  bad  the  effect  of  spreading  the  latent  discon- 
tent with  a  religious  organization  which  so  palpably 
cared  more  for  power  than  for  the  parity  of  Christian 
doctrine  and  Christian  life.  Other  powerful  agencies 
aided  in  shaking  the  belief  of  the  educated  classes  in 
the  Church.  The  most  influential  among  them  was  the 
school  of  the  Humanists,  who  used  the  revival  of  clas- 
sical studies  for  promoting  a  general  literary  culture, 
which  not  only  fully  emancipated  itself  from  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  Church,  but  frequently  assumed  an  in- 
different and  antagonistic  position  even  with  regard  to 
Christixmity.  Especially  in  Italy,  humanism  became  an 
enthusiastic  worshipper  of  pagan  antiquity,  and  it  be- 
came quite  common  that  high  dignitaries  of  the  Church 
were  in  the  circles  of  their  friends  and  acquaintances 
known  as  avowed  atheista.  Even  pope  Leo  X  was  cred- 
ited with  the  remark — and,  whether  true  or  not  true,  it 
was  regarded  as  credible  by  his  contemporaries — ''It  is 
generally  known  how  much  we  and  ours  have  profited  by 
the  fable  of  Christ."  While  in  Italy  many  of  the  leading 
humanists  became  opponents  of  Christian  belief,  though 
they  had  no  objection  to  retaining  their  positions,  which 
often  were  of  the  highest  rank,  in  the  Church,  the  chief 
patrons  of  the  classical  studies  in  the  Teutonic  countries 
were  mostly  men  of  earnest  Christian  convictions,  who 
cultivated  them  with  a  view  to  strengthening  the  caoae 
of  Christianity,  and  of  reforming  the  Church.  It  was 
especially  the  community  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Com- 
mon Life  who  founded  a  number  of  excellent  school 
in  which  the  highest  attainments  in  the  revived  classi- 
cal studies,  and  an  education  in  the  principles  of  earnest, 
purified  Christianity,  were  aimed  at.  Though  the  curo- 
munity  as  a  whole  never  entered  into  an  oppositional 
attitude  with  regard  to  the  Church,  but  rather,  like  its 
greatest  member,  Thomas  k  Kempis,  limited  itself  to 
teaching,  preaching,  and  practicing  that  which  in  the 
system  of  the  ruling  Church  appeared  to  be  unobjec- 
tionable to  earnest  and  pious  Christians,  its  teachers  and 
pupils  generally  favored  the  idea  of  a  Church  refc^ma- 
tion,  and  in  the  16th  century  many  of  them  became  en- 
thusiastical  co-workere  in  the  reformatory  labors  of  Lu- 
ther, Zwingli,  and  Calvin. 

The  labors  of  such  men  could  not  fail  to  kindle  in 
Germany  stiU  more  the  desire  for  a  reformation,  and 
to  strengthen  the  expectation  that  in  resuming  the 
work  of  reformation  on  a  grand  scale  the  German  na- 
tion would  take  the  lead.  As  early  as  1457,  chancellor 
Mayer  of  Mentz  wrote  to  JSneas  Sylvius,  subsequently 
pope  Pius  II :  "  The  German  nation,  once  the  queen  of 
the  world,  but  now  a  tributary  handmaid  of  the  Roman 
Church,  begins  to  arouse  herself  as  out  of  a  dream,  and 
is  resolved  to  throw  oflf  the  yoke."  This  spirit  of  pre- 
paring for  the  overthrow  of  the  papal  yoke  and  the  pu- 
rification of  Christianity  at  the  proper  time  was  fondly 
nurtured  by  hundreds  of  learned  and  pious  men  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  15th  and  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century;  and  when  at  length  the  right  leader  appeared 
at  the  fulness  of  time,  he  found  hundreds  of  thousands 
ready  to  fall  at  once  into  line  as  combatants  in  the  grand 
army  of  reform. 

II.  Luther's  Reformation  in  Germany, — ^While  the  forts 
runnen  of  the  Reformation  diffused  in  the  Church  the 
yearning  for  a  radical  purification  of  Christianity,  and 
while  the  humanists  were  educating  a  race  much  better 
fitted  for  being  the  standard-bearers  of  a  thorough  reform 
than  were  the  reformers  of  preceding  centuries,  a  num- 
ber of  other  great  events  co-operated  for  bringing  the 
mediaeval  history  of  mankind  to  a  close,  and  for  ushfr- 
ing  in  a  new  sera.  Maritime  discoveries  of  unparalleled 
magnitude  widened  the  hori»>n  of  the  European  nations 
and  led  to  a  rapid  growth  of  commerce,  to  an  incresae 
of  manufactures,  and  a  greater  and  more  general  difln- 
sion  of  wealth.  The  invention  of  the  art  of  printing 
diffused  knowledge  among  the  masses  of  the  people  to 
an  extent  which  former  generations  woold  have  regard- 
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ed  as  impoasibie.  Feudalism  and  mediaeval  chivalry 
collapsed  before  the  rise  of  the  wealthier  and  more  in<- 
telligent  burgherdom  of  the  cities  and  towns,  on  the  one 
band,  and  the  consolidation  of  powerful  states  onder 
oentridized  governments,  on  the  other.  The  new  forces 
which  obtained  a  controlling  influence  upon  modem  so- 
ciety were  not  alwa}^  and  not  by  necessity,  hostile  to 
the  niling  Church ;  but  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  when 
in  alliance  with  reformatory  Church  movements  they 
were  a  considerable  aid  in  raising  up  more  formidable 
oppositions  to  the  popes  and  their  Church  than  those 
which  had  been  put  down  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Soon 
after  the  beginning  of  the  16th  centur}",  Germany,  then 
the  soil  most  favorable  to  religious  reform,  produced  the 
man  who  succeeded  in  carrying  through  the  reforms 
which  the  preceding  centuries  had  so  often  in  vain  aU 
tempted,  who  dealt  to  the  papacy  a  heavier  blow  than  it 
had  received  since  the  separation  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
and  whose  name,  forever  associated  with  "  The  Refor- 
mation," stands  at  the  portal  of  modem  history  as  one 
ofits  greatest  pillars.  No  one  disputes  the  eminent  po- 
sition which  Martin  Luther  occupies  in  history,  nor  the 
extraordinary  qualities  which  elevated  him  to  it.  The 
Manual  of  Church  History,  by  Dr.  Alzog,  which  has 
been  translated  into  nearly  all  the  languages  of  Europe, 
and  is  very  extensively  used  in  the  theological  schools 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  says  of  Luther :  *'  If  we 
look  upon  his  agitated,  eventful  life,  we  must  count  him 
among  the  most  remarkable  men  of  all  centuries,  al- 
though he  hsa  not  grasped  his  mission  as  a  reformer 
of  the  Church.  We  must  also  recognise  his  courage, 
though  it  frequently  degenerated  into  defiance — his  un- 
tiring activity,  his  popular,  irresistible  eloquence,  spark- 
ling wit,  and  disinterestedness.  He  did  not  lack  a  pro- 
found religious  sentiment^  which  yearned  for  satisfaction, 
and  which  constitutes  the  fundamental  character  and 
the  most  brilliant  feature  of  his  system.''  A  Protestant 
Church  historian  (Kurtz)  justly  calls  Lather  a  religious 
genius,  who  was  called  to  his  great  work  by  the  rarest 
union  of  the  necessary  qualifications  and  gifis  of  the  in- 
tellect, sentiment,  character,  and  will;  who  was  trained 
and  educated  by  a  providential  guidance  of  his  life; 
who,  in  his  own  life,  had  psssed  through  the  entire  es- 
sential course  of  reformation,  had  tested  in  himself  its 
divine  power,  and  then  could  not  but  make  the  holiest 
and  dearest  experience  of  his  life  serviceable  to  all  the 
world. 

1.  The  origin  of  the  Grerman  Reformation  was  quite 
humble  and  indefinite.  Pope  Leo  X,  of  whom  even 
Roman  Catholic  writers  must  say  that  ^  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  experienced  the  blessing  and  power  of  the 
Christian  faith,"  and  that  ^religion  was  not  to  him  the 
highest  affair  of  life,"  bad  arranged  for  a  very  extensive 
sale  of  indulgences.  It  was  not  deemed  worth  while 
to  assign  for  such  an  outrage  upon  the  religious  senti- 
ment of  pious  Christians  a  more  specious  pretext  than 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  were  intended  for  a  war 
against  the  Turks  and  the  erection  of  St.  Peter's  church. 
The  real  destination  of  the  money,  it  was  quite  common- 
ly believed,  was  to  defray  the  exorbitant  expenditures 
of  the  pope's  court  and  to  serve  as  a  marriage  dowry  of 
his  sister.  Archbishop  Albert  of  Mentz,  of  whose  Chris- 
tian belief  as  little  was  known  as  of  that  of  the  pope, 
authorized  the  sale  in  Clermany  on  condition  that  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  gross  income  should  flow  into  his  own 
pocket  A  Dominican  friar  (Tetzel)  carried  on  the  trade 
with  an  effrontery  which  outraged  the  sentiments  of 
thousands  of  earnest  Christians.  Among  thoae  who 
were  urged  by  their  conscience  to  rise  against  this 
profanation  of  Christianity  was  Luther,  then  a  young 
monk  in  an  Augustinian  convent  When  a  young  stu- 
dent, he  had  been  driven  by  his  anxiety  for  the  salva- 
tion of  his  soul  into  the  retirement  of  a  convent  After 
long  doubts  and  mental  troubles,  he  had  derived  from  a 
profound  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  writings  of 
Augustine  and  Tauler,  the  consolatory  belief  that  man 
is  to  be  saved,  not  by  his  own  worksb  but  by  faith  in  the 


mercy  of  God  in  Christ  When  he  became  a  doctor  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  he  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
duty  imposed  upon  him  by  the  oath  he  had  to  take  on 
the  occasion  of  teaching  and  making  known  to  the  world 
the  troths  of  Christianity.  Both  as  an  earnest  Christian, 
who  sincerely  believed  in  the  Christianity  of  the  Script- 
ures, and  as  a  conscientious  teacher  of  theology,  Luther 
felt  himself  impelled  to  enter  an  energetic  protest  against 
the  doings  of  TetzeL  In  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  wrote  to  several  neighboring 
bishops  to  stop  the  sale  of  indulgences,  and  only  when 
this  appeal  remained  unheeded  he  determined  to  act 
himself.  On  the  eve  of  All-Saints'  Day,  Oct  31, 1517, 
he  affixed  to  the  castle  church  of  Wittenberg  the  cel- 
ebrated ninety -five  propositions,  which  are  generally 
looked  upon  as  the  beginning  of  Luther's  reformation. 
Both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  writers  are  agreed 
that  these  theses  involved  by  no  means  on  Luther's  part 
a  conscious  renunciation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
Luther  himself  showed  this  clearly  by  his  subsequent 
appeal  to  the  pope;  but  Dr.  Hase  justly  remarks  that 
Luther  certainly  must  have  been  aware  that  he  had 
thrown  out  a  challenge  to  the  most  powerful  prelates 
and  monks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  opposition  to 
Rome  was  so  widespread  that  Luther's  words  worked 
upon  public  opinion  as  the  kindling  spark  in  a  powder- 
magazine.  Even  the  pope,  who  had  at  first  looked  upon 
the  matter  as  another  monkbh  quarrel,  became  startled 
at  the  electric  shock  which  it  produced  throughout  the 
Christian  world.  Serious  measures  for  arresting  the 
progress  of  the  movement  were  resolved  upon.  At  first 
the  pope  cited  Luther  to  Rome,  but  at  the  request  of 
the  University  of  Wittenberg  and  the  elector  of  Saxony 
the  concession  was  made  that  the  papal  legate,  Thomas 
de  Vio,ofGaeta  (better  known  in  history  under  the  name 
Cajetanus),  should  examine  Luther  in  a  paternal  man- 
ner. The  characteristic  feature  in  Luther's  line  of  de- 
fence was  the  rejection  of  the  arguments  taken  from  the 
fathers  and  the  scholastics,  and  the  demand  to  be  re- 
futed by  arguments  taken  from  the  Bible.  It  was  also 
remarkable  that  soon  after  appealing  from  the  cardinal^l 
treatment  to  the  pope  when  better  informed,  he  was 
urged  on,  by  a  fresh  papal  bull  in  behalf  of  indulgences, 
to  change  his  appeal  and  to  direct  it  to  an  oecumenical 
council.  Soon  after,  the  Roman  court  found  it  expedient 
to  change  its  policy  with  Luther,  and  to  endeavor  to 
bring  him  back  by  means  of  compromise  and  kindliness. 
The  papal  chamberlain,  Karl  von  Miltiz,  a  native  of 
Saxony,  was  so  far  successful  that  Luther  promised  to 
write  letters  in  which  he  would  admonish  all  persons  to 
be  obedient  and  respectful  to  the  Roman  Church,  and 
to  write  to  the  pope  to  assure  him  that  he  had  never 
thought  of  infringing  upon  the  privileges  of  the  Roman 
Church.  The  promised  letter  was  actually  indited ;  its 
language  is  full  of  expressions  of  humility,  and  exalts 
the  Roman  Church  above  everything  but  Chrbt  him- 
self. He  also  promised  to  discontinue  the  controversy 
if  his  opponents  would  do  the  same.  But  soon  he  was 
drawn  into  the  Disputation  of  Leipsic  (June  27  to  July 
15, 1519),  which  the  vainglorious  Dr.  Eck  (even  Roman 
Catholic  writers  thus  characterize  him)  had  originally 
arranged  with  Caristadt  History  awards  to  Dr.  Eck 
the  glory  of  having  been  the  more  clever  disputant,  but 
Luther's  cause  was  nevertheless  greatly  benefited  by  it. 
The  a^^ments  of  his  opponents  drove  Luther  onward 
to  a  more  explicit  rejection  of  Romish  innovations.  He 
was  led  to  assert  that  the  pope  was  not  by  divine  right 
the  universal  bishop  of  the  Chureh,  to  admit  a  doubt  of 
the  infallibility  of  councils,  and  to  be  convinced  that  not 
all  Hussite  doctrines  were  heretical.  At  the  same  time, 
the  reformatory  movement  was  greatly  strengthened  by 
the  universal  sympathy  that  began  to  be  expressed  with 
Luther,  by  the  alliance  with  the  liberal  humanists  and 
knights  of  Gennany,  and  especially  by  the  open  acces- 
sion to  his  cause  of  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  the 
age,  Dr.  Melancthon.  The  conflict  between  Rome  and 
Luther  now  became  one  for  life  and  death.    Dr.  Eck  re- 
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turned  from  a  journey  to  Rome  with  a  bull  which  de- 
clared Luther  a  heretic  and  ordered  the  burning  of  his 
vrritings.  Luther,  on  the  other  hand,  systematized  his 
views  in  three  works,  all  of  which  appeared  in  1620:  To 
hit  Imperial  Majesty  and  the  Christian  Nobility  of  the 
German  Nation;  On  the  Babylonian  Captivity  of  the 
Church ;  and  Sermon  on  the  Freedom  of  a  Christian  Man. 
Finally  he  broke  away  the  last  bridge  of  retreat  by 
publicly  burning  (Dec  10, 1520)  the  papal  bull  with  the 
papal  canon  law.  The  pope  succeeded  in  prevailing 
upon  the  German  emperor  and  the  German  Diet  of 
Worms  (1521)  to  proceed  against  Luther;  and  when  the 
latter  firmly  refused  to  recant,  and  avowed  that  he  could 
yield  nothing  but  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  reasonable 
argument,  he  was  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  empire ; 
but  so  great  was  the  discontent  in  Germany  with  Rome 
that  the  same  assembly  that  condemned  Luther  for 
opposing  the  faith  of  their  ancestors  presented  101  ar- 
ticles of  complaint  against  the  Roman  see.  The  ban  of 
the  empire  involved  serious  dangers  for  Luther,  for  it 
gave  permission  to  any  one  to  assault  his  person  and 
seize  upon  his  property ;  but  he  was  saved  from  these 
dangers  by  his  secluded  life  at  the  Castle  of  Wartburg, 
to  which  disguised  horsemen,  according  to  a  previous 
understanding  with  the  elector,  but  against  his  own 
desire,  had  conducted  him.  Far  from  the  turmoil  of 
political  agitation,  he  found  time  not  only  to  issue  sev- 
eral powerful  polemical  essays  (agunst  auricular  con- 
fession, against  monastic  vows,  against  masses  for  the 
dead,  and  against  the  new  idol  of  the  archbishop  of 
Mentz),  which  refuted  the  rumor  that  he  was  dead,  but 
to  conceive  and  partially  execute  the  plan  of  translating 
the  Bible  into  the  native  tongue.  During  the  absence 
of  Luther  from  Wittenberg,  the  Reformation  under  the 
leadership  of  men  who  were  more  impetuous  and  prac- 
tical, but  less  circumspect  and  theological,  assumed  a 
more  aggressive  turn  against  Rome.  Severid  priests  re- 
nounced celibacy  and  were  married ;  Carlstadt  adminis- 
tered the  Lord's  supper  in  both  kinds,  and  in  the  German 
language.  To  these  changes  Luther  made  no  objection; 
but  when  Carlstadt  began  to  commit  open  acts  of  vio- 
lence in  disturbing  the  public  worship  of  the  Roman 
Church  —  when  enthusiastic  prophets  appeared  from 
Zwickau,  who  boasted  of  immediate  dinne  revelations, 
rejected  infant  baptism,  and  denounced  Church,  State, 
and  science — he  emerged  once  more  from  his  seclusion, 
silenced  by  powerful  sermons  his  adversaries  at  Witten- 
berg, and  once  more  placed  himself  at  the  helm  of  the 
movement.  In  intimate  union  with  Helancthon,  he 
now  labored  for  completing  the  theological  system  of 
the  Church  which  began  to  rear  itself  on  the  basis  of 
his  reformatory  movement.  Luther  himself  gave  his 
chief  attention  to  continuing  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
in  German,  which  was  completed  in  1534,  and  consti- 
tutes in  every  respect  one  of  the  master-productions  of 
the  reformatory  age;  while  Helancthon,  in  his  cele- 
brated work  on  theological  science  (/.oci  Communes 
Jierum  Theologicarum)^  gave  to  the  theological  leaders 
of  the  new  Church  a  hand-book  of  doctrine  which,  as  a 
literary  production,  ranked  with  the  best  works  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  had  produced  up  to  that  time. 

In  Rome,  Leo  X  had  meanwhile  (1521)  been  bu<>- 
ceeded  by  Adrian  VI,  the  son  of  a  mechanic  of  Utrecht, 
who,  while  strongly  attached  to  the  continuity  of  the 
external  Church  and  opi>osed  to  the  separation  already 
produced  by  Luther,  was  at  the  same  time  sincerely  and 
honestly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  a  religious  reform. 
The  energy  displayed  by  him  and  the  success  obtained 
were,  however,  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the 
honesty  of  his  convictions.  During  his  short  adminis- 
tration (1521-23)  he  was  neither  able  to  arrest  the  anti- 
Church  reformation  of  Luther  nor  to  smooth  the  way 
for  the  introduction  of  anv  reforms  within  the  Church. 
The  latter  were  hated  in  Rome  no  less  than  the  former, 
and  when  Adrian  died  he  was  succeeded  by  a  human- 
ist, Clement  VII,  who,  like  Leo  X,  was  anxious  to  pre- 
serve the  splendor  and  the  power  of  the  papal  court, 


and  showed  not  the  least  interest  in  the  parity  of  re- 
ligion. 

In  Germany,  during  this  interval,  the  protracted  ab* 
sence  of  the  emperor  had  prevented  the  adoption  of 
any  stringent  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, and  allowed  the  latter  to  strike  deeper  rooti 
in  the  nation.  The  majority  of  the  princes,  it  is  true, 
were  not  yet  willing  to  part  with  the  religion  of 
their  fathers,  and  to  identify  themselves  ¥rith  tbe 
movement  which  they  thought  represented  their  be- 
loved ancestors  as  heretics.  They  mistrusted  Rome, 
however;  persuted  in  demanding  reforms;  contented 
themselves  with  resolving  at  several  successire  diets 
that  the  Edict  of  Worms  should  be  carried  out  as  mach 
as  possible,  and  thus  enabled  the  princes  and  free  cities 
which  were  friendly  to  the  Reformation  to  consolidate 
it  within  the  boundaries  of  their  states.  When  tbe  papal 
legate  Campeggio  succeeded  at  the  Diet  of  Rati£boD,io 
1524,  in  bringing  about  an  alliance  between  Ferdinand 
of  Austria,  the  dukes  of  Bavaria,  and  most  of  the  bish- 
ops of  Southern  Germany  for  the  preservation  of  the  okl 
faith  and  for  caTT}*ing  out  the  Edict  of  Worms,  landgrare 
Philip  of  Hesse  and  elector  John  of  Saxony,  at  a  meet- 
ing held  at  Gotha,  took  the  initiatory  step  for  a  counter- 
alliance  of  the  friends  of  the  Reformation.  Luther  and 
Helancthon  were  at  first  opposed  to  the  conclusion  of 
any  offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  on  the  ground  that 
God's  cause  should  not  be  defended  by  carnal  weapons. 
When,  however,  the  danger  appeared  to  increase,  a  de- 
fensive alliance  between  the  landgrave  and  the  elector 
was  concluded  in  1526  at  Torgau,  and  was  soon  joined 
by  a  number  of  other  princes.  As  the  emperor  huamt 
involved  in  a  new  foreign  war  in  which  the  pope  was  on 
the  side  of  his  enemies,  the  Diet  of  Spire  unanimously 
agreed  upon  the  decree  that  until  the  meeting  of  a  free 
general  council  every  state  should  act  with  regard  to  the 
Edict  of  Worms  as  it  might  venture  to  answer  to  God 
and  his  imperial  majesty.  This  decree  gave  to  the  states 
which  were  friendly  to  the  Reformation  time  to  reorgan- 
ize the  churches  of  their  territories  on  the  basis  of  the 
Reformation.  The  lead  was  taken  by  the  elector  John 
the  Constant  of  Saxony.  Helancthon  drew  up  the  ar- 
ticles of  visitation,  in  accordance  with  which,  in  1629,  a 
general  Church  visitation  of  ecclesiastical  andlayooon- 
ciUors  took  place.  Among  the  results  of  this  visitation 
were  the  compilation  of  two  catechisms  by  Lutber  for 
more  eflicicnt  iustruction  of  the  children  in  the  elements 
of  religion,  the  appointment  of  superintendents  to  exer- 
cise spiritual  supervision,  and  the  introduction  of  an  ec- 
clesiastical constitution,  which  became  the  common  mod- 
el for  the  churches  in  the  other  German  states.  Lutber, 
in  the  meantime  (1525),  had  followed  the  example  of 
many  of  his  clerical  friends  and  married.  As  the  con- 
tinuing centre  of  the  entire  movement,  Luther  exerted 
a  powerful  influence  in  many  directions  as  professor  and 
author  by  an  extensive  correspondence  far  beyond  tbe 
borders  of  Germany,  and  by  supplying  the  churches 
with  a  great  number  of  exceUent  Church  hymns  in  the 
native  tongue.  By  these  Church  hymns,  as  well  as  I7 
his  translation  of  the  Bible,  Luther  at  the  same  time  oc- 
cupied so  prominent  a  position  in  the  history  of  German 
literature  that  Germany  as  a  nation  appeared  to  be  un- 
der the  greatest  indebtedness  to  him,  and  its  further 
progress  to  be  closely  linked  to  the  success  of  tbe  Ref- 
ormation. A  number  of  theological  controversies  irtto 
which  Luther  was  drawn,  and  of  which  those  with  king 
Henry  Till  of  England,  with  Erasmus,  with  Carlstadt, 
and  Zwingli  were  the  most  important,  belong  more  to 
the  personal  history  of  Lother  than  to  that  of  the  Bef- 
ormatiou. 

2.  A  new  crisis  for  the  German  Reformation  began  in 
1 529  with  tbe  Diet  of  Spire.  Tbe  emperor  having  vic- 
toriously finished  his  wars,  was  now  free  from  foreign 
entanglements,  and  showed  himself  determined  to  main* 
tain  the  religious  unity  of  the  empire.  A  very  numer- 
ous attendance  of  bishops  and  prdates  secured  a  Cath- 
olic majority,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  imperial 
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demand,  decreed  that  the  Edict  of  Worma  should  be  car- 
ried through  in  the  states  vrhich  had  hitherto  acknowl- 
edged its  authority,  but  that  no  innovations  should  be 
required  in  the  remaining  provinces;  that  none  should 
be  obstructed  in  celebrating  the  mass;  and  that  the 
privileges  of  every  spiritual  estate  should  be  respected. 
Against  this  recess,  which  if  carried  out  would  have 
made  a  further  progress  of  the  Reformation  impossible, 
Electoral  Saxony,  Hesse,  LUneburg,  Anhalt,  the  mar- 
grave of  Brandenburg,  and  fourteen  imperial  cities  en- 
tered a  protestation,  from  which  they  were  henceforth 
called  Protestants.  They  appealed  from  it  to  the  em- 
peror—to a  free  council  and  a  German  national  assem- 
bly. PhUip  of  Hesse  urged  the  evangelical  princes  to 
assume  a  defiant  attitude  for  the  defence  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and,  in  order  to  strengthen  their  alliance,  ad- 
vised a  union  with  the  imperial  cities  that  favored  the 
Reformation  of  Zwingll.  In  accordance  with  his  wishes, 
a  theological  colloquy  was  arranged  at  Marburg  (Oct.  1 
to  8,  1529),  in  which  Zwingli,  Luther,  CEcolampadius, 
and  Melancthon  took  part.  They  failed  to  effect  an 
agreement  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord^s  supper,  but 
parted  with  the  mutual  promise  to  end  the  public  con- 
troversy. Soon  adcr  the  evangelical  princes  assembled 
at  the  Convention  of  Schwabach,  Luther  had.  drawn  up, 
on  the  basis  of  the  articles  of  Marburg,  the  so-called  sev- 
enteen Schwabach  articles,  which  the  Zwinglian  cities 
were  requested  to  sign  as  conditional  of  their  admission 
to  the  alliance.  The  request  was,  however,  declined,  and 
the  convention  remained  without  resulL  At  the  next 
Diet  of  Augsburg  (1530)  the  emperor  intended  to  put  an 
end  to  the  religious  strife.  The  elector  of  Saxony  there- 
fore requested  his  theologians  to  draw  up  a  brief  summa- 
ry of  the  evangelical  faith,  and  they  accordingly  present- 
ed to  him  a  revision  of  the  Schwabach  articles  at  Torgau 
(the  Torgau  articles).  The  elector  was  accompanied  to 
Augsburg  by  Spalatin,  Melancthon,  and  Jonas.  Luther, 
who  was  still  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  remained  be- 
hind at  Coburg.  The  emperor's  arrival  was  delayed, 
and  Melancthon  used  the  time  up  to  the  opening  of  the 
diet  (June  20)  for  composing,  on  the  basis  of  the  Torgau 
articles,  the  famous  Confession  of  Augsburg  (q.  v.),  the 
first  of  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
which,  after  being  approved  by  Luther,  was  signed  by 
the  states.  It  bad  been  drawn  up  both  in  Latin  and  in 
German ;  and  although  the  emperor  desired  the  Latin 
text  to  be  read,  it  was  at  the  request  of  the  elector  pub- 
licly read  to  the  diet  in  German  (June  25).  Some  of 
the  princes  admitted  that  they  had  derived  from  this 
document  a  clearer  conception  of  the  Reformation  than 
they  had  possessed  heretofore  of  its  character  and  de- 
sign ;  but  the  emperor  commissioned  the  Catholic  theo- 
logians Faber,  Eck,  Cochkens,  and  Wimpina  to  prepare 
a  "  confutation"  of  the  Confession,  which  was  read  on 
Aug.  3.  The  emperor  declared  that  he  was  determined 
to  stand  by  the  doctrines  laid  down  in  the  confuta- 
tion; that  he  ex^iected  the  same  from  the  princes; 
that  he  was  the  patron  of  the  Church,  and  not  willing 
to  tolerate  a  schism  in  Germany.  He  refused  to  receive 
the  "Apology  of  the  Augsburg  Confession," which  had 
been  composed  by  Melancthon  in  reply  to  the  "  confuta- 
tion." The  recess  of  the  empire  of  Sept«  22  announced 
that  the  confession  of  the  Protestants  had  been  refuted, 
but  that  time  for  consideration  would  be  given  to  them 
nntil  April  15  of  the  next  year;  until  then  all  should  re- 
frain from  diffusing  their  heresy  by  writing  or  preach- 
ing ;  and  within  six  months  a  general  council  would  be 
called  for  the  ultimate  settlement  of  the  matter.  The 
Edict  of  Worms  was  to  be  carried  out,  and  the  imperial 
court  was  to  proceed  against  the  disobedient.  As,  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  diet,  a  legal  process  was  actually  be- 
Kun  against  the  Protestant  states  for  having  confiscated 
I  he  property  of  the  Church,  the  Protestant  powers  met 
at  Smalkald,  and  concluded  (1531)  a  defensive  alliance 
for  six  years,  at  the  head  of  which,  the  elector  of  Saxony 
and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  were  placed.  Fortunately 
for  the  new  alliance,  the  emperor  was  soon  again  in- 


volved in  a  war  with  the  Turks,  who  threatened  an  in- 
vasion of  Austria  and  Germany,  and  his  desire  to  obtain 
the  aid  of  the  Protestant  churches  once  more  disposed 
him  favorably  towards  toleration.  New  n^otiationa 
resulted  in  the  conclusion  of  the  religious  peace  of  Nu- 
remberg (July  28, 1532),  which  enjoined  upon  both  par- 
ties mutual  friendship  and  Christian  love  nntil  the  ap- 
proaching council.  Pope  Clement  YII  so  far  yielded  to 
the  demands  of  the  emperor  that  he  promised  in  1533  to 
convoke  a  council  within  the  space  of  a  year  at  Mantua, 
Bologna,  or  Piacenza;  but  he  demanded,  at  the  same 
time,  from  the  Protestants  a  previous  unconditional  sub- 
mission to  the  decrees  of  the  counciL  This  promise  the 
Protestants  naturally  refused  to  give,  though  they  were 
ready  to  attend  the  council  and  plead  their  cause.  The 
power  of  the  Protestants  in  the  meanwhile  was  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  accession  of  the  dukes  of  Pomerania 
and  WUrtemberg,  and  by  a  union  with  the  cities  which 
favored  the  Zwinglian  Reformation ;  and  which,  after  a 
religious  colloquy,  held  at  Cassel  in  1535,  between  Me- 
lancthon and  Bucer,  agreed  in  May,  1536,  upon  the  Wit- 
tenberg Concord,  by  which  the  cities  unequivocally  ac- 
cepted the  Augsburg  Confession.  When  in  July,  1536, 
the  pope  actuaUy  convoked  the  council  at  Mantua,  the 
Protestant  states  met  again  for  consultation  at  Smal- 
kald. They  accepted  and  signed  the  **  Articles  of  Smal- 
kald" which  had  been  composed  by  Luther,  and  which 
presented  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  in  much 
stronger  terms  than  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  and 
they  remained  unanimous  in  the  resolve  not  to  attend 
an  Italian  council,  at  which  the  pope  would  appear  both 
as  a  party  and  as  a  judge.  The  council  did  not  meet, 
but  in  1538  a  **holy  league"  for  the  suppression  of 
Protestantism  was  formed  at  Nuremberg  by  the  arch- 
bishops of  Mentz  and  Salzburg,  the  dukes  of  Bavaria, 
George  of  Saxony,  and  Henry  of  Brunswick.  But  the 
next  year  George  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  Prot- 
estant brother  Henry,  who  found  it  easy  to  carry  through 
the  Reformation;  and  a  few  years  later  (1542),  Henry 
of  Brunswick  was  driven  from  his  dominions,  into  which 
his  conquerors  likewise  introduced  the  Reformation. 
The  elector  of  Brandenburg,  Joachim  I,  a  decided  enemy 
of  Luther,  was  likewise  (1535)  succeeded  by  a  Protes- 
tant son.  Thus  gradually  the  Reformation  gained  over 
to  its  side  nearly  all  the  secular  princes  of  Germany,  with 
the  exception  of  the  dukes  of  Bavaria  and  the  house  of 
Hapsburg,  which  found  it  necessary  to  adhere  to  the 
old  faith  on  account  of  its  connection  with  Spain,  Bel- 
gium, and  Italy.  Several  new  attempts  were  made  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  of  the  contending  parties.  The 
Colloquy  of  Worms  (1540)  remained  without  any  result. 
At  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon  (1541),  where  Rome  was  repre- 
sented by  the  pious  legate  Contarini,  who  himself  fa- 
vored the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Protestantism  as  they 
were  then  maintained,  an  agreement  was  effected  be- 
tween the  theologians  conceming  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation and  other  points,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to 
harmonize  views  on  transubetantiation.  The  Protes- 
tants, but  not  the  Catholics,  had  to  pledge  themselves 
to  abide  by  the  agreed  articles  (the  Ratisbon  Interim) 
until  the  meeting  of  the  council.  The  pope  was  finally 
prevailed  upon  by  the  emperor  to  open  (Dec.  13,  1545) 
the  long-promised  council  at  Trent,  a  city  of  the  Ger- 
man empire.  The  emperor  still  adhered  to  the  plan  to 
force  the  pope  into  a  Catholic  reformation  of  the  Church, 
and  the  Protestants  into  submission  to  the  Church.  An- 
other colloquy  at  Ratisbon  was  arranged  in  1546  to  draw 
up  a  basis  of  union  to  be  submitted  to  the  council,  but  it 
remained  without  result.  At  the  same  time,  the  em- 
peror was  determined  to  break  the  political  power  of 
Protestantism  by  annihilating  the  Smalkald  alliance, 
and  in  this  he  was  quite  successful.  The  elector  and 
the  landgrave  were  declared  guilty  of  high-treason,  and 
in  the  ensuing  Smalkaldic  war,  in  which  duke  Maurice, 
though  himself  a  Protestant,  fought  from  political  mo- 
tives on  the  side  of  the  emperor,  both  princes  were  de- 
feated and  made  prisoners.    The  other  members  of  the 
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leagae,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  citieti  submitted. 
The  emperor  waa  anxious  not  to  give  to  hia  expedition 
the  name  of  a  religious  war,  but  the  pope  accorded  a 
plenary  indulgence  to  all  who  would  aid  in  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  heretics.  Shortly  before  the  beginning  of 
the  war  (Feb.  18,  1546),  Luther  had  died  at  Eialeben, 
where  he  had  been  invited  to  act  as  umpire  between  the 
counts  of  Mansfeld.  hi  order  to  prevent  the  participa- 
tion of  the  Protestants  in  the  council,  the  pope  caused 
the  immediate  condemnation  of  some  important  Protes- 
tant doctrines  in  the  first  session  of  that  body;  and  to 
escape  the  reformatory  pressure  of  the  emperor,  he  trans- 
ferred the  council  (March,  1547),  on  the  pretext  that  in 
Trent  it  was  threatened  by  the  pestilence,  to  Bologna, 
where  it  soon  dissolved.  The  emperor  was  greatly  dis- 
satisfied, and  determined  to  go  on  with  his  own  re- 
formatory policy  for  preserving  the  religious  unity  of 
Christendom.  At  his  request,  the  conciliator}*  and  no- 
ble-minded bishop  of  Naumburg,  Julius  von  Pflugk, 
and  the  court  preacher  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg, 
John  Agricola,  drew  up  the  Augsburg  Interim  (1548), 
which  was  adopted  by  the  diet,  and  was  to  serve  as  the 
standard  according  to  which  all  matters  relating  to  re- 
ligion should  be  arranged  until  thedecinon  of  the  coun- 
ciL  At  first  the  Interim  was  intended  to  be  valid  for 
both  Protestants  and  Catholics,  but  it  really  remained 
in  force  only  among  the  former,  to  whom  it  conceded 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  the  use  of  the  cup  in  the 
sacrament,  and  some  indefinite  constructions  of  particu- 
lar doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Protestants 
submitted  to  the  Interim  with  great  reluctance;  and 
even  the  emperor*s  ally,  Blaurioe  of  Saxony,  did  not  risk 
its  unconditional  introduction,  and  at  his  advice  the 
Leipsic  Interim  (1548)  was  drawn  up  by  Melancthon,  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  Catholic  ritual  was  de- 
clared to  be  indifferent  {adiaphoron),  and  therefore  fit  to 
be  retained.  It  also  declared  that  the  power  of  the  pope 
and  of  the  bishops  might  be  acknowledged  so  long  as 
they  used  it  for  the  edification,  and  not  for  the  destruc- 
tion, of  the  Church.  But  even  this  more  Protestant  In- 
terim gave  no  satisfaction,  and  the  fermentation  contin- 
ued until  the  new  pope,  Julius  III,  reconvoked  the  (}oun- 
cil  of  Trent  for  May  1, 1551.  The  emperor  demanded  that 
Protestants  should  attend  the  council,  but  Maurice  made 
the  attendance  dependent  upon  the  condition  that  Prot- 
estants should  receive  the  right  of  voting,  that  the  for- 
mer resolutions  against  the  lYotestants  should  be  annul- 
led, and  that  the  pope  himself  should  be  subject  to  a 
general  council.  Melancthon  elaborated  as  the  basis  of 
the  doctrinal  negotiations  the  Con/essio  Saxomcat  or 
Repetitio  Confessionu  Auguttanm,  Protestant  deputies 
from  WUrtemberg,  Brandenburg,  Saxony,  and  Stras- 
burg  appeared  at  Trent,  and  Melancthon,  accompanied 
by  several  theologians  of  Wittenberg,  set  out  to  join 
them.  The  situation  of  the  Reformation  was  radiodly 
changed  when  Maurice  concluded  a  secret  alliance  against 
the  emperor  with  a  number  of  Protestant  princes  and  the 
Catholic  king  of  France,  to  whom,  for  his  assistance,  the 
three  German  bishoprics  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun  were 
treacherously  surrendered  by  the  allies.  Maurice,  in  a 
short  and  decisive  war  (1552),  completely  defeated  the 
emperor,  who  was  sick  at  Innspruck,  and  compelled  him 
to  agree  to  the  Treaty  of  Passau  (July  SO,  1552),  which 
set  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  at  liberty  (the  elector  of  Sax- 
ony had  been  liberated  previously),  opened  the  impe- 
rifld  council  to  the  adherents  of  the  Reformation,  prom- 
ised a  diet  for  the  settlement  of  the  religious  differences, 
and  provided  a  permanent  peace  for  at  least  all  those 
who  sympathized  with  the  Augsburg  (Confession.  The 
continuance  of  the  war  between  Germany  and  France 
delayed  the  convocation  of  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  until 
Feb.,  1555.  Both  parties  in  Germany  had  arrived  at 
the  conviction  that  the  hope  of  terminating  the  relig- 
ious controversy  by  means  of  religious  colloqnies  or  by 
a  general  council  must  be  abandoned  for  the  present, 
and  that  peace  and  order  in  the  empire  could  only  be 
maintained  by  mutual  forbearance.    After  long  nego- 


tiations, the  *' Religious  Peace  of  AngBburt;"  wss  con- 
cluded. It  guaranteed  the  free  exercise  of  xeligion  to 
the  Catholics  and  the  adherents  of  the  ConfesBion  of 
Augsburg.  According  to  the  "  territorial  system," which 
now  came  into  use,  the  prince  of  every  German  state  hid 
a  right  to  reform  the  Church  within  his  dominion.  The 
subjects  of  both  Protestant  and  Catholic  govenmcntt 
who  were  unwilling  to  conform  to  Che  ruling  rdigioo 
retained  only  the  right  to  leave  their  country  witbont 
obstruction.  The  Ptotestants  remained  in  possession  of 
the  ecclesiastical  benefices  which  they  held  in  1555.  Bot 
with  regard  to  the  future,  it  was  provided  that  sU  spirit- 
ual states  of  the  empire  which  should  subsequently  go 
over  to  the  Augsburg  Confession  should  by  that  act  for- 
feit their  offices  and  possessions.  The  Catholics  lemem- 
bered  with  fear  the  losses  which  they  had  sustained  by 
the  secession  of  the  grand  master  of  the  German  order, 
Albert  of  Brandenburg,  and  with  which  they  were 
threatened  by  the  sympathy  with  the  Reformatioa  of 
the  archbishop  Hermann  of  Cologne;  and  they  tbaefoie 
believed  that  on  the  adoption  of  the  articles  secoringto 
them  the  possession  of  bishoprics  and  other  ecclesiastical 
states,  even  if  their  actual  incumbents  should  become 
Protestants,  the  very  existence  of  their  Church  wookl 
depend.  The  article  called  <*  Ecclesiastical  ReserratioD" 
( Reservatum  Ecdenasticum )  was  proclaimed  by  the 
Roman  king  Ferdinand  u  an  actual  ordinance  of  tha 
diet,  though  the  Protestants  loudly  protested  agaiost  it, 
and  their  protest  had  to  be  recorded  in  the  peace. 

III.  Zwingi^i  and  Caltm*i  Rrformatum  in  SvUzer' 
land, — Next  to  Germany,  Switzerland  became  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  the  Reformation.  But  it  sent  forth  tvo 
currents  which  have  never  fully  united,  though  many 
connecting  canals  have  been  built  between  them,  and 
both  are  now  usually  acknowledged  as  belonging  to 
one  comprehensive  system,  which  is  commonly  desig- 
nated as  the  Reformed  Church.  One  of  the  movementi 
originated  in  German,  the  other  in  French,  Switxeiiand. 
At  the  bead  of  the  one  was  Ulric  Zwingli,  at  the  head 
of  the  other  John  Calvin.  The  thirteen  cantons  which 
constituted  Switzerland  at  the  beginning  of  the  16tb 
century  were  still  in  nominal  connection  with  the  Ger- 
man empire;  and  the  same  causes,  therefore,  which  hare 
been  referred  to  in  our  account  of  Gennany  favored  the 
growth  of  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland.  Dissatis- 
faction with  and  contempt  of  Rome  were,  moreover,  pro- 
moted in  Switzerland  by  the  large  number  of  meice 
naries  who  were  employed  in  the  military  service  of  tbf 
popes,  and  who,  after  returning  home,  not  only  diffused 
a  knowledge  of  the  utter  corruption  prevailing  in  BomCi 
but  by  their  own  unworthy  lives  hdped  to  bring  Borne 
into  disrepute. 

1.  Ulric  Zwingli,  who  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the 
Reformation  in  German  Switzerland  [see  ZwiKCUJt 
had  received  his  education  at  the  universities  of  Vienna 
and  Basle,  and  in  the  latter  place  had  joined  binoself  to 
a  circle  of  enthusiastic  admirers  of  ancient  learning 
and  of  enlightened  religious  views  who  gathered  aroiind 
Erasmus.  It  was  more  classical  education  and  scien- 
tific study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  than,  as  in  the  case 
of  Luther,  religious  experience  which  made  Zwingli  in 
earnest  advocate  of  religious  reform,  although,  like  his 
teacher  Erasmus,  he  continued  to  hope  for  a  reforma- 
tion within  the  Church  by  the  ecclesiastical  aathoritics 
themselves.  Such  views  were  entertained  quite  gen* 
erally  in  Switzerland;  and  thus,  though  Zwingli  in 
1518  raised  his  voice  against  the  effrontery  of  a  uadci 
in  indulgences,  the  Franciscan  monk  Bernardin  Sanson, 
he  was  appointed  papal  chaplain  by  the  papal  legate. 
His  preaching  against  the  corruptions  prevailing  in  the 
Church  became  more  earnest  after  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed, in  1519,  «  Lent  priest"  in  Zurich.  The  infln- 
ences  proceeding  from  Luther  did  not  remain  without  ef- 
fect upon  him,  and  he  began  to  be  looked  upon  in  Znii^ 
as  a  Lutheran  at  heart.  When  he  designated  the  mk  of 
fasting  as  an  ordinance  of  man,  the  (^mndl  of  Zaridif 
in  1522,  took  his  part  against  the  bishop  of  Constanoe. 
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ZwingU's  first  reforming  work,  Von  Erkiaen  und  Frep^ 
heit  der  SpyseUf  which  was  published  at  this  time,  gave 
a  new  impulse  to  the  movemenL  In  the  same  year, 
Zwingli,  in  the  name  of  the  reformatory  party  among 
the  clergy,  addressed  the  Diet  of  Lucenie  and  the  bish- 
op of  Constance  in  behalf  of  a  free  preaching  of  the 
Gospel;  he  also  demanded  the  abolition  of  priestly  celi- 
bacy. In  accordance  with  Zwingli's  wish,  the  Council 
of  Zurich  arranged  on  Jan.  29, 1523,  a  religious  confer- 
ence, at  which  Zwiugli  presented  the  reformatory  doc- 
trines he  had  preached  in  sixty-seven  articles,  and  de- 
fended them  so  successfully  that  the  Council  of  Zurich 
charged  all  the  preachers  to  preach  the  pure  Gospel  in 
the  same  manner.  Soon  after,  Zwingli  received  an  ef- 
ficient colaborer  in  his  reformatory  efforts  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Leo  Judce  as  Lent  priest  at  Zurich.  Sev- 
eral events  signalized  at  this  time  the  steady  advance 
of  the  cause.  The  council  allowed  nuns  to  leave  their 
convents,  several  of  the  clergy  married  without  hin- 
drance, a  German  baptismal  service  was  introduced,  and 
the  cathedral  chapter,  at  ita  own  request,  receive<l  new 
and  suitable  ordinances.  In  other  cantons,  especially 
in  Lucerne,  Fribourg,  and  Zug,  a  violent  opposition  was 
manifested  against  the  Befurmation,  but  in  Zurich  its 
success  was  fully  secured.  The  council  convoked  a  new 
conference  for  October  26,  upon  images  and  the  mass,  to 
which  all  Swiss  biahops  and  cantons  were  invited,  but 
only  Schaffhausen  and  SLGall  sent  delegates.  No 
champion  for  images  and  mass  was  found  at  the  con- 
ference, and  the  Council  of  Zurich  concluded  to  promote 
the  reformation  of  the  canton  by  diffusing  the  proper 
instruction  in  the  country  districts,  fur  which  purpose 
Zwingli,  the  abbot  Von  Cappel,  and  Conrad  Schmidt, 
commander  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  at  Kussnacht, 
were  appointed.  With  the  assent  of  the  council,  Zwin- 
gli published  his  Christian  IntrodudioHf  which  was  to 
explain  to  the  people  more  fully  the  meaning  of  the 
religious  Reformation.  Soon  new  reformatory  meas- 
ores  were  adopted  by  the  council.  The  shrined  pictures 
in  the  churches  were  shut  up,  and  every  priest  was  left 
free  to  celebrate  mass  or  not  as  he  chose  (Dec,  1523). 
On  Whit-Sunday,  1524,  the  work  of  removing  the  im- 
ages from  the  churches  w^aa  begun,  and  it  was  com- 
pleted in  thirteen  days.  The  abolition  of  many  other 
usages  followed  in  rapid  succession ;  and  the  transfor- 
mation in  religious  service  was  completed  by  the  cele- 
bration on  April  13, 14,  and  16, 1525,  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
per again  in  its  original  simplicity  in  the  great  min- 
ster. The  publication  of  Zwingli's  JJe  Vera  et  Ful$a 
Reliffione  and  the  first  part  of  the  Zurich  translation 
of  the  Bible  likewise  gave  a  favorable  impulse.  Be- 
yond Zurich,  the  Reformation  was  carried  through  in 
nearly  the  whole  canton  of  Appenzell,  and  in  the  town 
of  Mublhausen ;  a  broad  foundation  was  laid  in  Berne 
by  the  preaching  of  the  prudent  Berchtold  Haller ;  in 
Basle,  Wolfgang  Fabricius  Capito  and  Ciupar  Hedio 
were  the  first  preachers,  and  in  1524  the  authorities 
conceded  to  John  G^colampadius  those  conditions  in 
regard  to  reform  under  wliich  he  accepted  an  appoint- 
ment as  minister.  The  Reformation  idso  gained  a  firm 
ground  in  Schaffhausen  and  St.  Gall.  The  majority  of 
the  cantons  were,  however,  still  opposed  to  the  Kefor- 
matbn,  and  the  Diet  of  Lucerne  (Jan.,  1525)  endeav- 
ored to  satiafy  the  longing  for  a  reformation  without 
rending  the  Church.  Its  decrees,  however,  did  not  go 
into  effect ;  and  the  Catholic  cantons,  in  accordance  with 
the  advice  of  Dr.  £ck,  arranged  a  new  religious  dispu- 
tation at  Baden  (May  19, 1526),  where  (Ecolampadius 
acted  as  the  spokesman  of  the  Reformed  theologians. 
Though  both  parties  claimed  the  victory,  the  Refor- 
mation continued  to  make  progress.  In  the  summer 
of  1526,  the  Grisons  granted  religious  freedom ;  in  April, 
1527,  the  Reformed  party  obtained  a  majority  in  the 
Council  of  Berne,  which,  after  a  new  disputation  at 
Berne  (Jan.  6, 1528),  officially  introduced  the  Reforma- 
tion. Decisive  measures  for  securing  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  Reformation  were  taken  in  1528  by  St.  Gall, 


and  in  1529  by  Basle  and  Glarua.  As  the  most  zeal* 
ous  of  the  Catholic  cantons,  especially  Schwyz,  Uri, 
Unterwalden,  Lucerne,  Valais,  and  Fribourg,  resorted  to 
forcible  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, Zurich  and  Constance,  on  Dec.  25, 1527,  formed  a 
defensive  alliance  under  the  name  of  Burgher  Rights. 
It  was  joined  in  1528  by  Berne  and  St.  GaU;  in  1529  by 
Biel,  Mublhausen,  Basle,  and  Schaffhausen ;  in  1530  by 
Strasburg,  which  had  been  repelled  by  the  German 
Frotestauta.  The  landgrave  of  Hesse  also  was  received 
into  it  in  1530,  at  least  by  Zurich  and  Basle.  In  the 
meanwhile  five  Catholic  cantons — Lucerne,  Zug,  Schwyz, 
Uri,  and  Unterwalden— had  concluded  (April,  1529)  a 
league  with  king  Ferdinand  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
old  faith.  A  war  declared  by  Zurich  in  1529  against 
the  five  cantons  was  of  short  duration,  and  the  peace  was 
favorable  to  the  former.  In  1531  the  war  was  renewed, 
and  the  forces  of  Zurich  were  totally  defeated  at  Cap- 
pel,  Zwingli  himself  finding  his  death.  The  peace 
which  Zurich  and  Berne  were  forced  to  conclude  was, 
on  the  whole,  humiliating ;  it  recognised,  however,  and 
secured  both  confessions  of  faith.  Soon  after  the  bat- 
tle of  C^appel,  (Ecolampadius  died  (Nov.  23,  1531)  of 
grief  for  the  losses  of  the  Reformed  Church.  Henry 
Bullinger  in  Zurich,  and  Oswald  Myconius  in  Basle, 
now  became  the  leading  spirits  among  the  Reformed, 
whose  strength  was  greatly  impaired  by  internal  dis- 
sensions and  by  the  progress  of  the  Anabaptists.  The 
C!atholic  cantons  succeeded  in  arresting  the  further 
spread  of  the  Reformation  in  German  Switzerland,  and 
in  repressing  it  by  force  in  some  free  districts  and  in 
parts  of  the  cantons  Soleure  and  Glarus;  but  in  the 
remainder  of  the  Reformed  cantons,  especially  in  Zurich 
and  Berne,  the  population  steadfastly  continued  to  ad- 
here to  the  cause  of  religious  reform. 

2.  In  French  Switzerland,  the  reformatory  movement 
began  in  1526  in  the  French  parts  of  the  cantons  Berne 
and  Biel,  where  the  Gospel  was  preached  by  William 
Farel,  a  native  of  France.  In  1530  he  established  the 
Reformation  in  Neufch&teL  In  (xeneva  a  beginning 
was  made  as  early  as  1528 ;  in  1534,  after  a  religious 
conference  held  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Bernese,  in 
which  Farel  defended  the  Reformation,  public  worship 
was  allowed  to  the  Reformed ;  rapid  progress  was  then 
made  through  the  zeal  of  Fare),  Froment,  and  Yiret; 
and  in  1535,  after  another  disputation,  the  papacy  was 
abolished  by  the  council  and  the  Reformation  adopted. 
In  1536  John  Calvin  [sec  Calvin]  arrived  in  Geneva, 
and  was  induced  by  Farel  to  remain  in  the  city  and  to 
aid  him  in  his  struggle  against  a  party  of  freethinkers 
who  called  themselves  SpirUueU,  In  October  of  the 
same  year  he  took  part  with  Farel  and  Yiret  in  a  re- 
ligious disputation  held  at  Lausanne,  which  resulted  in 
the  adhesion  of  the  Pays-de-Vaud  to  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation.  In  1538  both  (Calvin  and  Farel  were  ban- 
ished by  the  council,  which  liad  taken  offence  at  the 
strict  Church  discipline  introduced  by  the  Reformers. 
Soon,  however,  the  friends  of  the  lieformation  regained 
the  ascendency,  and  C!alvin  was  recalled  in  1541,  while 
Farel  remained  in  NeufchdteL  For  several  years  Oil- 
vin  had  to  sustain  a  desperate  struggle  against  his  op- 
ponents, but  in  1555  they  were  finally  subdued  in  an 
insurrection  set  on  foot  by  Ami  Perrin.  From  that 
time  the  reformatory  ideas  of  Calvin  were  carried 
through  in  both  Church  and  State  with  iron  consist- 
ency, and  Geneva  became  a  centre  whence  reformatory 
influences  spread  to  the  remotest  parts  of  Europe.  By 
an  extensive  correspondence  and  numerous  religious 
writings,  he  exerted  a  strong  personal  influence  far  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  Switzerland.  The  theological 
academy  of  Genevsi^  founded  in  1588,  supplied  the 
churches  of  many  foreign  countries,  especially  France, 
with  preachers  trained  in  the  spirit  of  Calvin.  When 
Calvin  died,  in  1564,  the  continuation  of  his  work  de- 
volved upon  the  learned  Theodore  Beza.  Calvin  dis- 
agreed in  many  pointa  with  Zwingli,  whose  views  grad- 
ually lost  ground  as  those  of  Calvin  advanced.    The 
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Second  Helvetic  Confesaion,  the  most  important  among 
the  symbolical  books  of  the  Reformed  Church,  which 
was  compiled  by  Bullinger  in  Zurich,  published  in  1566, 
and  recognised  in  all  Reformed  countries,  completed  the 
superiority  of  Calvin^s  principles  over  those  of  Zwingli. 

8.  Although  the  majority  of  the  German  Protestant 
churches  remained  in  connection  with  the  Lutheran 
Reformation,  a  German  Reformed  Church  which  wore 
a  moderately  Calvinistic  aspect  sprang  up  in  several 
parts  of  Germany.  In  1560  the  elector  Frederick  III 
of  the  Palatinate  embraced  the  Reformed  creed,  and 
organized  the  Church  of  his  dominions  according  to 
Reformed  principles.  By  his  authority,  Ursinus  and 
Olevianus  composed  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  which 
soon  came  to  be  regarded  not  only  as  the  standard 
symbolical  book  of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  but 
was  highly  esteemed  throughout  the  Reformed  world. 
Maurice,  the  learned  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  after 
several  fruitless  attempts  to  reconcile  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  churches,  joined  the  latter  in  1564,  and 
compelled  the  Lutheran  Church  of  hb  dominion  to 
enter  into  communion  with  Calvinism.  In  Anhalt, 
Calvinism  was  introduced  chiefly  from  attachment  to 
Melancthon,  and  Nassau  introduced  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism  in  consequence  of  its  relation  to  the  house 
of  Orange.  The  most  important  accession  to  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  Grermany  was  that  of  John  Sigi»> 
mund,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  on  Christmas  day, 
1613,  received  the  Lord's  supper  in  the  court  church  of 
Berlin  according  to  the  Calvinistic  rituaL  Although 
he  tried,  as  all  princes  of  these  times  did,  to  induce  the 
people  to  follow  his  example,  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  country  continued  to  remain  Lutheran. 
Among  the  free  imperial  cities,  it  was  especially  Bremen 
which  adopted  the  Reformed  creed. 

IV.  The  Engliik  Reformation, — In  England  the  writ- 
ings of  Luther  were  warmly  welcomied  by  many,  espe- 
cially by  those  who  secretly  adhered  to  the  doctrines  of 
Wycliffe.  King  Henry  YIII,  who  was  a  great  admirer 
of  St.  Thomas  ji  Becker,  wrote  against  Luther  (1521)  the 
work  A  dtertio  VII  Sacramenlorum,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived from  the  pope  the  title  Defentor  Fidei,  He  also 
wrote  the  emperor  of  Germany  a  letter  in  which  he 
called  for  the  extirpation  of  the  heretics.  But  Luther- 
anism  found  zealous  adherents  even  at  the  English 
universities,  and  an  English  translation  of  the  Bible 
(1526)  by  Frith  and  Tyndale,  members  of  the  universi- 
ty of  Cambridge,  had  a  decisive  effect.  Soon  the  king 
fell  out  with  the  pope,  because  the  latter  refused  to  annul 
Henry's  marriage  with  Catharine  of  Aragon,  the  niece 
of  the  emperor  Charles  Y.  The  king,  who  represented 
that  his  marriage  with  Catharine,  his  brother's  widow, 
was  open  to  objections,  laid  the  matter,  by  advice  of 
Thomas  Cranmcr,  before  the  Christian  universities ;  and 
when  replies  were  received  declaring  the  marriage  with 
a  brother's  wife  as  null  and  void,  the  king  separated 
from  Catharine,  married  Anne  Bole3m,  and  fell  under 
the  papal  ban.  The  English  Parliament  sundered  the 
connection  between  England  and  Rome,  and  recognised 
the  king  as  the  head  of  the  Church.  Henry  was  de- 
sirous of  destroying  the  influence  of  the  pope  over  the 
Church  of  England,  to  which,  in  other  respects,  he  wished 
to  preserve  the  continuity  of  its  Catholic  character.  The 
cloisters  were  subjected  to  a  visitation  in  1535,  and  to- 
tally abolbhed  in  1536;  and  the  Bible  was  diffused  in 
the  mother  tongue  (1538)  as  the  only  source  of  doctrine ; 
but  the  statute  of  1539  imposed  distinct  limits  upon  the 
Reformation,  and,  in  particular,  confirmed  transubstan- 
tiation,  priestly  celibacy,  masses  for  the  dead,  and  au- 
ricular confession.  A  considerable  number  of  th<^  who 
refused  to  comply  with  the  religious  changes  introduced 
into  England  were  executed.  A  powerful  party,  headed 
by  Thomas  Cranmer,  after  1583  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bur}',  and  Thomas  Cromwell,  after  1534  royal  vicar- 
general  for  ecclesiastic  affairs,  exerted  a  silent  influence 
in  behalf  of  a  nearer  approach  towards  the  Reformed 
churches  of  continental  Europe.    They  met  with  little 


success  during  the  reign  of  Henry,  but  obtained  a  mt* 
jority  in  the  regency  which  ruled  England  during  the 
minority  of  Edward  VI.  Peter  Martyr,  Occhino,  Bueer, 
and  Fagius  were  called  to  England  to  aid  Cranmer  in 
carrying  through  the  Reformation.  The  ba«s  was  laid 
in  the  Book  of  Homilies  (1547),  the  new  English  liturgy 
(the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  1548),  and  the  Forty-two 
Articles  (1552) ;  but  the  labors  of  Cranmer  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  death  of  Edward  VI  (1553).  His  suc- 
cessor, queen  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Henr>'  and  Catha- 
rine of  Aragon,  was  a  devoted  partisan  of  the  Chorch 
of  Rome,  during  whose  reign  Cranmer  and  from  three 
hundred  to  four  hundred  other  persons  were  executed 
on  account  of  their  religion.  A  papal  nuncio  appeared 
in  England,  and  an  obsequious  parliament  sanctioned 
the  reunion  vrith  Rome ;  but  the  affections  of  the  peo- 
ple were  not  regained,  and  the  early  death  of  Maiy 
(1558)  put  an  end  to  the  official  restoration  of  the  Pa- 
pal Church.  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Henr}' 
and  Anne  Boleyn,  whose  birth,  in  consequence  of  the 
papal  decision,  was  regarded  by  the  Roman  Catholics 
as  illegitimate,  resumed  the  work  of  her  father,  and 
completed  the  English  Reformation,  as  distinct  both 
from  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Reformations  of 
Germany  and  Switzerland.  The  Book  of  ComoKm 
Prayer  which  bad  been  adopted  under  Edward  waft 
so  changed  as  to  be  less  offensive  to  Catholics,  and  bj 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  June,  1559,  it  was  made  bind- 
ing on  all  the  churohes  of  the  kingdom.  Most  of  (he 
Catholics  conformed ;  of  9400  clergy,  their  benefices  were 
only  lost  by  fourteen  bishops,  fifteen  heads  of  ecclesias- 
tical corporations,  fifty  canons,  and  about  eighty  priests. 
Matthew  Parker,  the  former  teacher  of  the  queen,  was  | 
appointed  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  validity  of 
his  ordination,  which  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  pope, 
nor  made  according  to  the  Roman  rite,  was  at  once  dis- 
puted in  numerous  Catholic  writings,  but  has  aim  foond 
some  Catholic  defenders,  as  Ijo  Courayer.  The  Confe»> 
sion  of  Faith  which  had  been  drawn  up  under  Edwaid 
in  fortv-two  articles  was  reduced  to  thirtv-nine  articles, 
and  in  this  form  it  was  adopted  by  a  convocation  of  the 
clergy  at  London  in  1562,  and  by  Parliament  made,  in 
1571,  the  rule  of  faith  for  all  the  clergy.  Acconiing  to 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  Scriptures  contMn  cveir- 
thing  necessary  to  salvation ;  justification  is  through 
faith  alone,  but  works  acceptable  to  God  are  the  neces- 
sary fruit  of  this  faith ;  in  the  Lord's  supper  there  is  a 
communion  of  the  body  of  Christ,  which  is  spiritoallr 
received  by  faith;  and  predestination  is  apprehended 
only  as  it  is  a  source  of  consolation.  Supreme  power* 
over  the  Church  is  vested  in  the  English  crown,  but  it 
is  limited  by  the  statutes.  Bishops  continue  to  be 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  ofiiccrs  and  the  first  batons 
of  the  realm.  Subscription  to  the  articles  was  made 
binding  only  on  the  clergy;  to  the  laity  freedom  of 
conscience  was  allowed.  The  adoption  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  completed,  in  the  main,  the  constitution 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  England.  Some  parts  of 
the  Church  government  and  the  liturgy,  especially  the 
retaining  of  sacerdotal  vestments,  gave  groat  offence  to 
a  number  of  zealous  friends  of  a  radical  religious  refor- 
mation who  had  suffered  persecution  during  the  reign 
of  Mary,  and,  while  exiles,  had  become  strongly  attached 
to  the  principles  of  strict  Calvinism.  They  demanded 
a  greater  purity  of  the  Church  (hence  their  name  Puri- 
tans), a  simple,  spiritual  form  of  worship,  a  strict  Church 
discipline,  and  a  Presbyterian  form  of  government.  The 
Act  of  Uniformity  (1559)  threatened  all  Noncwifonn- 
ists  with  fines  and  imprisonment,  and  their  minivers 
with  deposition  and  banishment.  When  the  provisions 
of  the  act  began  to  be  enforced,  a  number  of  the  Non- 
conformist clergy  formed  separate  congregations  in  con- 
nection with  presbyteries  (since  1572),  and  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Established 
Church  sympathized  with  them.  The  rupture  between 
the  parties  was  widened  in  1592  by  an  act  of  Pariiament 
that  all  who  obstinately  refused  to  attend  public  WD^ 
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ship,  or  led  others  to  do  so,  should  be  imprisoned  and 
submit,  or  after  three  months  be  banished ;  and  again  iu 
1595,  when  the  Presbyterians  applied  the  Mosaic  Sab- 
bath laws  to  the  Christian  Sunday,  and  when  Calvin's 
doctrines  respecting  predestination  excitod  animated 
disputes. 

A  much  more  uncompromising  opposition  than  that 
by  the  Puritans  was  made  to  the  Established  Church 
by  Robert  Brown,  who  embraced  (from  1580)  Calvihlsm 
in  its  strictest  form,  denounced  the  English  Church  as 
a  falae  Church,  and  demanded  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  apostolic  example,  every  congregation  should  be  an 
independent  Church.  His  adherents,  who  were  vari- 
ously designated  as  Brownists,  Independents,  and  Con- 
g^regationalists,  renounced  all  fellowship  with  the  Church 
of  England,  and  met  with  gi:eat  success,  though  Brown 
himself  returned  to  the  Church  of  England.  In  1593 
there  were  about  20,000  Independents  in  England :  those 
who  fled  to  Holland  founded  a  number  of  churches  there, 
and  from  Holland  the  Pilgrim  fathers  brought  this  branch 
of  the  English  Reformation  over  to  the  New  World. 

The  Stuarts  entertained  immoderate  opinions  as  to 
the  ro3*al  authority  in  Church  and  State.  James  I,  the 
son  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  remained,  in  spite  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot  (1605),  mild  towards  the  Catholics,  but 
bitterly  opposed  to  Puritanism.  The  Catholic  element 
in  the  Established  Church  was  greatly  strengthened, 
and  an  attempt  was  even  made  to  restore  episcopacy 
in  Scotland.  A  bond  of  nniou  was,  however,  given  to 
all  parties  by  an  excellent  new  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  Englbh,  with  which  king  James's  name  is  honor- 
ably connected.  Charles  I  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  father;  and  as  the  bishops  sided  with  him  in  his 
conflicts  with  Parliament  and  his  endeavors  to  enforce 
the  divine  right  of  kings,  the  king's  overthrow,  which 
ended  in  his  execution  (1649),  involved  the  overthrow 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  Par- 
liament summoned  an  assembly  of  divines  at  West- 
minster— the  Westminster  Assembly  (1643-49) — and, 
in  accordance  with  the  proposition  of  this  assembly, 
introduced  a  Presbyterian  form  of  government  and  a 
Puritanic  form  of  worship.  Soon  after  the  death  of 
Cromwell,  however,  the  Stuarts  were  recalled  (1660)  and 
the  Episcopal  Church  re-established.  The  Test  Act 
(1673)  prohibited  every  one  from  holding  any  public 
office  unless  he  had  acknowledged  the  king's  ecclesi- 
astical supremacy  and  had  received  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper  in  an  Episcopal  church.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  adherence  of  James  II  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  there  arose  one  more  conflict  between  the  Eng- 
lish king  and  the  Episcopal  Established  Church;  but 
when  William  III  of  Orange  became  king  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Church  was  definitely  settled  (1689).  The 
Church  of  England  retained  the  Episcopal  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  Ireland  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Church  of  England.  This  connection  between 
the  Established  Church  of  England  and  the  Established 
Church  of  Ireland  remained  until  1870,  when  the  latter 
was  disestablished  and  its  oflicial  connection  with  the 
Church  of  England  severed.  The  "  Church  of  Ireland" 
since  then  farms  an  independent,  self-governing  body ; 
while  the  Scoteh  Episcopal  Church  and  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  agree  with  the 
religious  creed  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  frame 
their  Church  laws  with  entire  independence. 

y.  The  PrabyterianM  of  Scotland,— The  first  knowl- 
edge of  the  lieformation  begun  in  continental  Europe 
was  brought  to  Scotland  by  several  Scotch  students  of 
Wittenberg.  They  tried  to  circulate  Luther's  writings, 
but  found  the  ground  not  favorable  to  a  reformation,  be- 
cause king  James  Y  had  intimately  allied  himself  with 
^he  clergy  for  the  purpose  of  curbing  the  power  of  the 
nobility.  Stringent  measures  were  adopted  against  the 
favorers  of  the  Reformation.  The  first  victim  was  Pat- 
rick Hamilton  (March  1, 1528),  a  youth  of  royal  blood, 
who,  while  studying  in  Germany,  had  imbibed  a  love 
of  the  Reformation.    Two  more  Reformers  were  burned 


in  1534 ;  in  1589,  five  in  Edinburgh  and  two  in  Glasgow. 
Nevertheless,  the  adherents  of  the  Reformation  stead- 
ily increased  in  number,  especially  among  the  nobles. 
When  James  V  died,  the  leader  of  the  refirmatory  par- 
ty, James  Hamilton,  earl  of  Arran,  succeeded  in  seizing 
the  regency.  When  the  latter  saw  his  political  in- 
fluence endangered  by  the  Reformed  earl  of  Lennox, 
he  was  gained  over  by  the  widowed  queen  and  by 
David  Beautoun  (Beton),  cardinal -archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  to  the  Catholic  side,  and  persecution  began 
afresh.  The  Catholic  party  derived  some  advantages 
from  the  national  war  against  Henry  YIII  of  England, 
as  the  latter  was  looked  upon  as  a  patron  of  reformatory 
movements;  but  the  burning  of  George  Wishart,  one 
of  the  theological  leaders  of  the  Reformation,  rallied  the 
reformatory  party  anew.  Un^er  the  guidance  of  John 
Knox  they  began  to  advance  more  firmly,  and  to  de- 
velop their  ecclesiastical  affairs  more  definitely.  As 
both  Knox  and  Wishart  had  been  educated  at  Geneva, 
and  were  firmly  addicted  to  the  Reformed  Confession, 
the  reformed  type  of  the  Reformation  now  obtained  in 
Scotland  a  decided  and  lasting  ascendency  over  the  Lu- 
theran. The  Reformed  party  allied  itself  with  the  Eng- 
lish government,  the  Catholics  with  that  of  France. 
The  latter  sent  the  young  daughter  of  James  V,  Mary 
Stuart,  to  France  for  education,  where  she  was  subse- 
quently married  to  king  Francis  II  of  France,  and  im- 
bibed an  enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
In  1554  the  fanatical  dukes  of  Guise,  the  brothers  of 
the  widowed  queen,  became  regents  of  Scotland.  The 
French  influence  was  strongly  used  for  the  repression 
of  the  reformatory  part}',  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  benefited  by  the  accession  to  the  English  throne 
of  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  YIII.  Protection  was  af- 
forded to  the  English  Protestants  who  had  fled  on  account 
of  their  religion,  and  freedom  of  worship  was  again  se- 
cured by  the  native  friends  of  the  Reformation.  John 
Knox,  who  in  1546  had  had  to  flee  from  Scotland,  re- 
turned in  1555  to  strengthen  the  Reformed  faith  and  to 
urge  on  the  nobility  and  the  people  to  an  unceasing 
content  against  the  idolatries  of  Rome.  Dissatisfied, 
however,  with  the  feeble  support  which  he  found,  Knox 
returned  in  1556  to  Geneva,  in  which  city  he  received 
from  the  Scoteh  bishops  the  sentence  to  the  stake  which 
had  been  passed  against  him.  The  stirring  letters  which 
Knox  wrote  to  Scotland  from  Geneva  led  (1557)  to  the 
formation  of  a  defensive  league  of  the  Protestant  nobil- 
ity—the ^  Congregation  of  Christ,"  The  accession  of 
Elizabeth  to  the  English  throne  was  foUowed  in  Scot- 
land by  the  adoption  of  new  measures  against  the  Ref- 
ormation, which  French  troops  were  to  carry  into  effect. 
This  led  to  a  furious  outbreak  of  the  Reformed  party. 
John  Knox  once  more  returned,  the  Covenant  of  May 
31  was  signed,  a  new  alliance  with  England  was  con- 
cluded, and  the  widowed  queen  deposed  as  regent.  The 
iconoclastic  devastation  of  Catholic  churches  and  clois- 
ters began  at  Perth  and  rapidly  spread  over  the  king- 
dom. A  civil  war  which  ensued  was  concluded  by  the 
treaty  of  Edinburgh  (1560),  which  recognised  the  rights 
of  the  Reformed.  The  Scoteh  Parliament,  which  met 
soon  after,  immediately  abolished  the  papal  jurisdiction 
over  Scotland,  forbade  the  mass,  and  approved  an  en- 
tirely Calvinistic  Confession  (jConfutio  Scottica).  In 
the  next  year  (1561)  the  Presbyterian  Church  govern- 
ment was  set  in  order  iu  the  Book  of  Discipline.  These 
acts  of  the  Parliament  were,  however,  not  sanctioned  by 
the  government  until  1567,  after  the  overthrow  of  Mary 
Stuart,  who,  notwithstanding  her  fanatical  zeal  in  be- 
half of  Rome,  had  been  unable  since  her  return  from 
France  (1561)  to  arrest  the  complete  victory  of  the  Re- 
formed party.  While  the  theology  of  the  Scoteh  Con- 
fession was  strictly  Calvinistic,  the  episcopal  benefices 
were  allowed  to  continue,  as  the  regents  during  the  mi- 
nority of  James  W^  and  still  more  James  himself,  had 
a  strong  personal  interest  in  their  preser\*ation.  Mel- 
ville, the  successor  of  Knox,  induced  the  Assembly  of 
1578  to  adopt  a  strictly  Presbyterian  Church  constitu- 
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tion,  which  admits  no  Church  office  except  the  four  rec> 
ognised  hy  Calvin — of  pastor,  doctor,  elder,  and  deacon. 
The  sanction  of  this  Church  constitution  (the  Second 
Book  of  Discspline)  by  Parliament  and  the  youthful 
king  was  not  obtained  until  1592.  James  was,  however, 
personally  averse  to  Presbyterianism  and  a  strong  ad> 
herent  of  an  episcopal  form  of  government.  He  left  no 
means  untried,  especially  after  be  had  united  the  crown 
of  England  with  that  of  Scotland,  to  force  an  episcopal 
form  of  government  upon  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
Charles  I  went  still  further  than  his  father,  and  gave  to 
the  Scotch  a  liturgy  which  the  Presbyterians  denounced 
as  a  service  to  BaaL  The  union  of  Scotch  Presbyterians 
with  the  Puritans  and  Independents  of  England  led  to 
the  overthrow  of  Charles  I.  In  1643  a  new  league  and 
covenant  was  adopted,  and  in  1645  Scotland  received 
the  Westminster  standards.  After  the  execution  of 
Charles  I,  the  Scotch,  from  opposition  to  Cromwell,  pro- 
claimed Charles  II,  who  had  signed  the  covenant,  as 
king.  This  led,  however,  to  a  serious  and  lasting  di- 
vision among  Scotch  Presbyterians.  Other  divisions, 
from  various  causes,  followed  in  the  course  of  time,  and 
even  at  the  present  time  (1879)  Scotch  Presbyterianism 
is  split  up  in  to  a  large  number  of  divisions.  The  Presby- 
terian character  of  the  people  has,  however,  remained 
unimpaired.  Cromwell,  who  several  times  defeated  the 
Scot<;h,  did  not  allow  the  assembly  to  meet,  but  in  no 
other  way  interfered  with  the  freedom  of  the  Scotch 
Church.  Charles  II  relapsed  into  the  Stuart  tendency 
to  introduce  Episcopalianism ;  but  on  the  expulsion  of 
the  Stuarts  in  1689,  the  Church  constitntion  of  1592, 
and  the  Westminster  Confession  were  definitely  restored. 
To  the  adherents  of  an  Episcopalian  Church  an  act  of 
1712  granted  freedom  of  worship,  and  in  1792  they  re- 
ceived the  full  enjoyment  of  civil  rights. 

VI.  The  Reformed  Church  n/^offawA— Nowhere  did 
the  Reformation  find  a  more  favorable  soil  than  in  the 
Netherlands,  which  were  closely  united  with  Germany, 
being  regarded  as  a  fief  of  the  empire.  The  people  were 
noted  for  their  industry  and  love  of  freedom,  and  were 
therefore  inclined  to  an  earnest  opposition  to  eveiy 
form  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  despotism.  Besides,  the 
Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  the  Beghards,  and  other 
religious  communities  had  awakened  and  fostered  an 
interest  in  a  purer,  more  scriptural  form  of  Christianity, 
which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  was  far 
from  being  extinct.  Therefore  Luther^s  writing  al- 
though they  were  condemned  by  the  University  of  Lou- 
vain,  were  enthusiastically  received  in  the  flourishing 
cities  of  Flanders,  Brabant,  and  Holland.  As  the  Neth- 
erlands were  the  hereditary  land  of  the  emperor  Charles 
y,  he  made  the  utmost  efforts  to  suppress  the  reforma- 
tory movement;  and  the  penal  law  which  was  issued  at 
Worms  in  1521  was  carried  out  with  greater  earnestness 
in  the  Netherlands  than  in  Germany.  In  1523  two  Au- 
gustinian  monks,  Henry  Vos  and  John  Esch,  were  exe- 
cuted at  Brussels— the  first  mart}Ts  of  the  Reformation. 
Other  edicts  against  the  Protestants  followed,  and  with 
them  new  executions.  The  progress  of  the  Reformation 
was,  however,  not  checked ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
closer  connection  of  the  people  with  France  and  Switzer- 
land, it  took  a  Reformed  rather  than  a  Lutheran  type. 
The  vigor  of  the  persecution  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
was  somewhat  mitigated  by  the  mild  disposition  of  the 
two  stadtholders,  Margaret  of  Savoy,  and  Mary,  widowed 
queen  of  Hungary,  the  latter  of  whom,  a  sister  of  the 
emperor,  was  even  suspected  of  a  secret  sympathy  witli 
the  Reformation;  and  in  many  places  the  execution  of 
the  obnoxious  decrees  was  even  prevented  by  the  out- 
spoken personal  inclinations  of  municipal  and  provincial 
authorities.  An  effort  made  by  Charles  Y  (1550)  to  es- 
tablish a  regular  inquisition,  after  the  pattern  of  the 
Spanish,  was  not  successful.  Philip  II  did  not  shrink 
from  measures  of  the  utmost  cmelty  to  enforce  submis- 
sion to  the  laws  and  to  the  Council  of  Trent ;  but,  in- 
stead of  submitting,  the  people  raUied  for  the  defence 
of  their  religious  and  civil  liberty.    A  Calvinistic  con- 


fession of  faith  (Confetno  Belgica)  was  in  1562  drawn 
up  by  Guido  de  Bres,  and  in  1566  it  was  recognised  by 
a  synod  of  Antwerp  as  a  symbolical  book  of  the  Re- 
formed churches  of  the  Netherlands.  In  the  latter  vear 
a  defensive  league,  the  CompromigSf  was  also  concluded 
by  the  nobles,  which  spread  with  great  rapidity.  The 
name  ofGveux  (Beggars),  by  which  the  court  at  first  had 
ridiculed  the  confederates,  was  received  by  the  people 
as  a  title  of  honor,  and  served  as  a  ralJying-point  for  a 
great  national  movement  towards  freedom.  When  the 
stadtbolder  Margaret  of  Parma  felt  unable  to  curb  any 
longer  the  rising  opposition,  the  duke  of  Alba  undertook 
to  extinguish  the  Reformation  with  fire  and  sword.  In 
the  southern  provinces  he  was  successful ;  but  seven  of 
the  northern  provinces  formed,  in  1579,  the  Union  of 
Utrecht,  and  renounced  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Spain. 
A  long  and  bloody  war  of  independence  followed,  which 
terminated  in  the  establishment  of  the  independent 
Dutch  Republic.  In  the  southern  provinces,  which  re- 
mained under  the  crown  of  Spain,  the  Reformation 
was  almost  wholly  extinguished.  The  Dutch  Republic, 
though  only  one  of  the  smaller  Protestant  states  of  En- 
rope,  soon  added  to  the  reputation  of  the  Reformation 
by  the  conspicuous  position  it  occupied  in  regard  to  lit- 
erature and  art,  to  civilization  and  to  maritime  con- 
quest In  the  inner  history  of  the  Refomoed  churches, 
the  Arminian  controversy  [see  Ar3iikia2sism]  and  the 
Synod  of  Dort  (q.  v.) — which  was  attended  by  dele- 
gates of  the  English  Episcopal  Church  and  the  churches 
of  Scotland,  the  Pi^latinate,  Hesse,  Switzerland,  Wette- 
ran,  Geneva,  Bremen,  and  Eroden — were  of  consideralde 
importance.  The  decision  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  led  for 
a  time,  both  in  Holland  and  in  the  Reformed  churches 
of  several  other  countries,  to  a  complete  victory  of  strict 
Calvinism  over  a  party  which  demanded  more  Biblical 
simplicity  and  less  rigid  conformity  with  the  system  of 
any  theologian,  even  if  it  be  Calvin ;  but  soon  strict  Cal- 
vinism lost  more  ground  in  Holland  than  in  any  other 
Reformed  Church,  and  rationalism  obtained  an  asccD- 
dency  so  decisive  and  of  so  long  duration  that  in  the  19th 
century  a  numerous  party  of  orthodox  members  of  the 
National  Church  separated  from  the  latter  and  consti- 
tuted a  Free  Reformed  Church.  The  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  has  planted  large  and  flourisliing  oflTahoots  in 
North  America  and  several  countries  of  South  Africa, 
and  thus  contributed  an  important  share  to  the  ascen- 
dency which  Protestantism  enjoys  in  these  regions.  In 
Belgium,  under  the  cruel  rule  of  the  Spaniards,  but  very 
few  and  small  Reformed  congregations  were  able  to  con- 
tinue their  always  endangered  existence,  until,  in  the 
19th  centur}',  the  reunion  of  the  countn'  with  Holland 
began  an  lera  of  greater  freedom  and  of  progress,  which 
continued  after  the  erection  of  Belgium  into  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom.  Now  Belgium  has  again  a  National 
Reformed  Church,  which  is  still  one  of  the  smallest  Re- 
formed national  churches  of  Europe,  but  is  recognised 
by  the  State,  enjoys  a  steady  progress,  and  the  out- 
spoken sympathy  of  many  of  the  foremost  statesmen  of 
the  country. 

VII.  The  Lutheran  Reformation  in  the  8c€atdimman 
Kingdomi, — At  the  time  when  Luther  began  his  ref- 
ormation. Christian  II  ruled  over  all  the  Scandinavian 
countries — Denmark,  Norway,  Iceland,  and  Sweden.  He 
was  an  unprincipled  tyrant,  who  favored  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Denmark  in  order  to  strip  the  bishops  of  their 
political  power,  while  in  Sweden  he  executed  the  noblest 
men  under  the  plea  that  they  were  under  the  papal  ban. 
As  earlv  as  1519  he  called  Martin  Reinhard  from  T^lt- 
tenbcrg  to  Copenhagen  into  the  theological  faculty,  and 
in  1521  he  issued  a  decree  encouraging  the  marriage  of 
the  priests.  When,  in  1522,  a  papal  delegate  appeared 
in  Denmark,  Christian  took  back  his  decree  cm  the  ma%> 
riage  of  the  priests.  He  was,  nevertheless,  depoeed  in 
1523,  and  among  the  grounds  of  the  deposition  which 
the  estates  brought  forward  was,  that  he  had  infected 
his  wife  with  the  Lutheran  heresy,  and  introduoed  pn>- 
moten  of  this  same  heresy  into  the  Catholic  kingdom 
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of  Denmark.  Christian  was  saoceeded  by  his  nnde, 
Frederick  I,  duke  of  Uolstein,  irho  strongly  inclined  to- 
wards the  Reformation,  but  who  had,  nevertheless,  to 
promise  to  the  estates  of  Denmark  to  pat  down,  with 
persecution,  the  heresy  that  was  pressing  in.  In  the 
hereditary  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  all  violent 
interference  with  the  great  religious  struggle  was  in 
1624  forbidden,  and  the  king's  well-knowu  sympathy 
with  the  Reformation  greatly  promoted  the  more  rapid 
diffusion  of  Luther's  doctrines  and  writings.  The  pro- 
vincial of  the  Carmelite  order,  Paiilus  Elias,  translated 
part  of  the  Psalms;  the  New  Test,  translated  by  John 
Michelsen,  a  companion  of  the  expelled  king,  Christian 

II,  and  printed  in  Leipsic  in  1524,  found  a  large  circula- 
tion, and  in  1525  the  reading  of  the  Bible  was  declared 
free.  The  nobility  at  an  assembly  at  Viboig  showed 
itself  favorable ;  the  king  declared  himself  openly  for  it 
in  1526;  the  Diet  of  Odense,  in  1527,  deprived  the  bish- 
ops of  their  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  granted  re- 
ligious liberty  to  all,  and  the  right  of  marriage  to  the 
clergy  until  the  meeting  of  a  general  council.  Yiborg, 
in  Jutland,  Malm5,  in  Scania,  and  Copenhagen  became 
important  centres  of  the  movement,  which  now  spread 
with  great  rapidity  over  the  whole  kingdom.  At  the 
Diet  of  Copenhagen  in  1530,  which  was  to  attempt  a 
reunion  of  the  parties,  the  Lutheran  preachers,  with  John 
Jansen  (preacher  at  Copenhagen)  at  their  head,  pre- 
sented a  confession  of  faith  in  fortv- three  articles. 
Though  the  object  for  which  the  diet  had  been  con- 
voked was  not  attained,  the  predominance  of  the  Lu- 
therans was  now  fully  decided,  and  the  king  openly 
ranged  himself  on  their  side.  On  the  death  of  Frederick 
I  the  bishops  used  the  political  power  which  had  been 
left  to  them  for  a  last  attempt  to  put  down  the  Reforma- 
tion, but  it  was  of  no  avail    The  new  king.  Christian 

III,  by  energetic  and  violent  measures,  soon  destroyed 
the  last  remnant  of  the  old  Church  and  completed  the 
victorv  of  the  Reformation.  Immediatelv  after  his  ac- 
cession  to  the  throne,  he  confirmed  the  freedom  of  re- 
ligion. On  Aug.  20, 1536,  all  the  bishops  were  impris- 
oned. A  diet  held  at  Copenhagen  decreed  that  the 
bishops  should  thereafter  be  deprived  of  all  secular 
power,  and  that  the  Church  property  should  be  con- 
fiscated, and  divided  among  the  king,  the  nobility,  and 
ecclesiastical  and  charitable  institutions.  When  the  im- 
prisoned bishops  declared  their  willingness  to  renounce 
their  dignities,  they  were  restored  to  liberty ;  only  Riin- 
nov,  bishop  of  Roeskilde,  refused,  and  died  in  prison.  At 
the  invitation  of  the  king,  John  Bugenhagen  came  to 
Denmark,  crowned  (1537)  the  king  and  the  queen,  con- 
secrated two  evangelical  bishops  or  superintendents,  and 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  framing  of  a  new  Church 
constitution,  which  was  published  on  Sept.  2, 1537,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  Diet  of  Odense  in  1539.  From  that 
time  all  Denmark  has  firmly  adhered  to  the  Lutheran 
Church.  For  many  years  no  other  worship  was  allowed ; 
and,  even  after  the  establishment  of  complete  religious 
liberty  in  1848,  more  than  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the 
entire  population  continue  to  be  classed  as  Lutherans. 

On  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  Norway  we 
are  but  imperfectly  informed.  A  monk  Anthony  is  men- 
tioned who  preached  the  Gospel  in  Bergen.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  bishops  and  the  clergy  appear  to  have  been 
opposed  to  the  Reformation,  which  was  almost  unknown 
until  the  reigu  of  Christian  III ;  then  the  Danish  gov- 
ernment began  to  introduce  the  Reformation.  Olaf 
Engelbrechtsen,  archbishop  of  Dronthcim,  soon  aban- 
doned his  opposition  to  the  Danish  king  and  fled  (1537) 
with  his  treasures  to  the  Netherlands,  and  resistance  to 
the  new  Church  constitution  soon  ceased.     Manv  of 
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the  bishops  and  clergy,  however,  left  their  positions ; 
there  was  a  scarcity  of  preachers,  and  the  people  for  a 
long  time  showed  a  marked  preference  for  Catholicism. 
But  when  the  people  had  become  settled  in  their  new 
belief  they  became  strongly  attached  to  the  Lutheran 
Church,  with  which  now  fully  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of 
the  population  are  connected. 


Iceland  had  become  a  part  of  the  Danish  kingdom  by 
the  Calmar  Union  of  1397,  and  the  decree  of  the  Danish 
Diet  of  1536,  which  declared  the  Evangelical  Church  as 
the  State  religion  of  Denmark,  became  also  valid  for  Ice- 
land. For  several  years  the  two  bishops  of  the  country 
successfully  neutralized  the  efforts  of  the  Danish  gov- 
ernment. In  1540  Gifur  Einarsson,  who  had  studied  in 
Wittenberg,  became  bishop  of  Skalholt,  and  began  the 
introduction  of  the  Reformation.  His  successor,  Martin 
Einarsson,  worked  in  the  same  direction,  but  was  vio- 
lently opposed  by  the  other  bishop,  John  Aresen,  of 
HoUur,  who  even  took  him  prisoner,  and  had  Gifnr's 
bones  dug  up  and  interred  in  an  unoonsecrated  place. 
But  finally  bishop  Aresen  was  overpowered,  and  in  1550 
executed  as  a  rebel.  Thb  ended  all  opposition  to  the 
Reformation  in  Iceland.  The  entire  population,  as  in 
Denmark  and  Norway,  has  ever  since  belonged  to  the 
Lutheran  Church. 

In  Sweden  the  Reformation  was  hailed  as  a  useful 
ally  in  the  struggle  for  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  Den- 
mark ami  re-establishing  the  national  independence. 
The  bishops  and  higher  clergy  were  the  strongest 
supporters  of  Danish  rule,  and  when  Gustavus  Vasa 
achieved  the  freedom  of  Sweden  and  was  elected  king 
(1528)  by  the  Diet  of  StrengnHs  he  was  looked  upon 
by  the  bishops  as  a  dangerous  enemy.  The  king,  who 
needed  part  of  the  immense  wealth  of  the  clergy  to  re- 
lieve the  people  of  their  taxes,  at  first  endeavored  to 
gain  pope  Adrian  VI's  co-operation  for  a  reformation 
of  the  Church.  When  this  was  found  to  be  useless,  he 
commissioned  the  brothers  Olaf  and  Lawrence  Petersen, 
who  had  studied  at  Wittenberg,  to  introduce  the  Lu- 
theran Reformation.  The  two  brothers  had  returned  to 
Sweden  in  1519,  gained  a  number  of  adherents,  the  most 
prominent  of  whom  was  the  archdeacon  Lawrence  An- 
dersen, and  Olaf 's  sermons  had  made  a  great  sensation 
at  the  Diet  of  Strengnas.  The  king  appointed  Olaf 
preacher  in  Stockholm,  Lawrence  Petersen  professor  of 
theology  in  Upsala,  and  Lawrence  Andersen  his  chan- 
cellor. In  1526  a  public  discussion  took  place  under  the 
king's  protection  at  Upsala,  and  a  translation  of  the  New 
Test,  into  Swedish  was  made  bv  chancellor  Andersen. 
The  bishops,  however,  whose  prominent  champion  was 
bishop  Brask,  of  Linkoping,  made  a  successful  resistance 
to  the  progress  of  the  Reformation;  and  the  people, 
though  irritated  against  the  power  and  wealth  of  the 
clergy,  manifested  at  the  same  time  a  superstitious  at- 
tachment to  the  old  Church.  To  bring  matters  to  a 
crisis,  the  king  offered  (1527)  at  the  Diet  of  Westeras  to 
resign;  but  the  Estates,  placed  before  the  alternative  of 
either  accepting  the  king's  resignation  or  of  surrender- 
ing the  Church  to  his  discretion,  chose  the  latter.  On 
account  of  the  very  outspoken  aversion  of  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people  to  a  change  of  religion,  the  king 
proceeded,  however,  with  great  caution.  According  to 
the  so-called  Westeras  Ordinance  the  bishops  were  to 
give  efficient  preachers  to  the  congregations,  otherwise 
the  king  was  to  see  to  it.  The  bishops  were  to  hand 
in  to  the  king  a  schedule  of  their  revenues,  that  he 
might  determineliow  much  should  remain  to  the  church- 
es and  what  was  to  fall  to  the  crown.  The  priests,  in 
secular  matters,  were  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
king ;  the  Gospel  was  to  be  read  in  all  the  schools ;  ex- 
communication was  to  be  pronounced  only  after  an  in- 
vestigation before  a  royal  court.  An  assembly  of  clergy 
at  Orebro  in  1529  declared  in  favor  of  the  Church  Ref- 
ormation, but  retained  many  usages  of  the  old  Church, 
as  the  Latin  language  at  divine  service,  the  elevation 
of  the  host  at  the  eucharist,  the  prayer  for  the  dead, 
and  the  episcopal  constitution.  In  1531  Lawrence  Peter- 
sen became  archbishop  of  Upsala,  and  in  1537  another 
assembly  of  the  clergy  at  Orebro  provided  for  a  more 
thorough  evangelical  purification  of  divine  worship. 
The  continuing  aversion  of  the  people  to  the  new  order 
of  things  was  ascribed  by  the  king  to  a  want  of  energy 
on  the  part  of  the  bishops,  and  he  therefore  appointed 
George  Normann,  a  Pomeranian  nobleman,  supcrin- 
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tcndcnt  of  all  the  clergy  of  the  kingdom,  with  a  number 
of  cuBtodians  and  religious  cotmcillors  as  overseers  of 
particular  provinces.  This  arrangement  was  received 
with  general  disfavor,  and  led  to  a  number  of  conspira- 
cies. At  the  death  of  the  king  (1560)  the  ecclesiastical 
condition  of  the  kingdom  was  quite  undecided.  The 
oldest  son  and  successor  of  Gustavus,  Eric  XIV,  re- 
moved some  more  Catholic  elements  from  the  new  con- 
stitution of  the  Swedish  Church,  and  gave  a  hospitable 
asylum  to  persecuted  Protestants  of  every  creed ;  the 
orthodox  Lutherans  suspected  him  of  an  inclination 
towards  Calvinism,  which,  however,  did  not  gain  any 
ground  m  Sweden.  Ericas  brother  and  successor,  John 
III,  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  Catholic  wife,  who  was  a 
Polish  princess,  and  by  the  hope  of  succeeding  to  the 
Polish  throne,  to  attempt  the  re-establishment  of  a 
closer  connection  with  the  Church  of  Bome.  The  king 
was  willing  to  recognise  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  but 
demanded  a  number  of  concessipns  for  the  Swedish 
Church.  The  archbishop  of  Upsala  was  gained  for  the 
plan,  a  strongly  Komanizing  liturgy  was  introduced,  but 
the  boldness  of  the  Jesuits  incensed  clergy  and  people 
against  the  counter-reformation,  and  the  king  finally 
took  offence  at  the  refusal  of  the  pope  to  accept  his 
proposition.  The  death  of  the  Catholic  queen  and  the 
king's  second  marriage  with  a  Lutheran  princess  put  an 
end  to  the  negotiations  with  Rome,  though  the  king 
stubbornly  dimg  to  the  new  liturgy.  While  John  was 
wavering  between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  bb 
younger  brother  Charles,  who  was  regent  of  South  £r- 
meland,  w^as  an  unflinching  protector  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  did  not  hesitate  to  incur  the  anger  of  his  royal 
brother  by  affording  a  place  of  resort  to  the  Lutheran 
clergy  who  had  been  expelled  from  the  royal  dominions 
for  their  unyielding  character.  King  John  was  succeed- 
ed (1692)  by  his  son  Sigismund,  who  was  already  king  of 
Poland  and  had  been  brought  up  a  Catholic  Popular 
opinion  by  this  time  had  undergone  a  great  change, 
and  demanded,  prior  to  the  recognition  of  Sigismund,  a 
guarantee  of  the  Lutheran  State  Church.  An  ecclesi- 
astical council  at  Upsala  (1693),  which  was  convened  by 
duke  Charles  as  regent,  decreed,  even  before  the  arrival 
of  Sigismund,  the  exclusion  of  Catholicism  from  Sweden, 
and  the  official  authority  of  th£  Confession  of  Augsburg. 
In  1696  the  Diet  of  Sonderkoping  declared  the  Lutheran 
Church  as  the  only  tolerated  State  Church.  In  1699 
duke  Charles  was  appointed  administrator,  and  in  1604 
he  was  elected  king.  The  new  king  was  somewhat  in- 
clined to  Calvinism,  but  he  confirmed  the  resolutions 
of  the  diets  in  favor  of  the  exclusive  rights  of  the  Lu- 
theran State  Church,  which  since  then  has  retained  full 
control  of  the  kingdom. 

YIII.  Prottatanlism  in  the  Austtian  State», — In  the 
various  states  governed  by  the  house  of  Hapsburg 
both  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  Reformation 
spread  with  great  rapidity.  Great  enthusiasm  was 
awakened  by  Luther's  Reformation  in  Bohemia,  where 
deep-rooted  opposition  to  Rome  still  pervaded  the  masses 
of  the  people.  Both  the  Bohemian  Brethren  and  the 
Calixtines  entered  into  communication  with  the  Ger- 
man Reformer.  Though  a  full  union  between  Luther 
and  the  Brethren,  who  had  never  returned  to  the 
communion  with  Rome,  was  not  effected,  there  was  a 
mutual  recognition  as  evangelical  Christians;  and  the 
Brethren,  whose  number  now  increased  again  rapidly, 
and  who  in  1633  handed  in  their  confession  of  faith  to 
Ferdinand,  helped  to  strengthen  the  reformatory  host 
in  Europe.  Among  the  Calixtines,  so  large  a  number 
adopted  the  doctrines  of  Luther  that  an  assembly  of  the 
Estates  in  162-1  declared  in  favor  of  a  continuation  of 
the  reformation  begun  by  Uuss  in  the  way  set  forth  by 
Luther.  At  the  time  of  the  Smalkald  war,  a  majority 
of  the  Bohemians  were  attached  to  the  Reformation ; 
the  Estates  denied  to  king  Ferdinand  the  aid  of  their 
troops,  and  united  with  the  elector.  When  they  had 
finally  to  submit,  the  king  gave  orders  that  in  future 
only  Catholics  and  Utraquists  should  be  tolerated  in 


the  royal  domains,  and  a  large  number  of  the  Breth- 
ren deemed  it  best  to  emigrate  to  Poland  and  Russia. 
In  the  last  years  of  his  life  Ferdinand  showed  a  greater 
moderation  towards  Protestants,  and  his  son  Maximil- 
ian II  was  even,  by  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics, 
regarded  as  a  secret  friend  of  the  Reformation;  but  be 
was  unable  to  protect  the  Protestants  of  his  states  against 
the  persecutions  instigated  by  the  Jesuits.  In  1576  the 
Calixtines  and  Brethren  united  and  presented  a  common 
confession  of  faith,  and  received  from  Maximilian  an  oral 
pledge  of  recognition.  In  1609  the  king  was  forved 
to  give  to  the  adherents^  of  the  Confession  of  1575 
equal  rights  with  the  Catholics;  but  practically  the 
persecutions  continued.  When  the  Estates  of  Bohemia 
refused  to  recognise  Ferdinand  as  their  king,  aud  elected 
the  Protestant  elector  of  the  Palatinate,  Frederick  V, 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  broke  out,  in  the  course  of 
which  appeared  the  fatal  decree  of  1627,  that  left  to 
the  people  only  the  alternative  of  becoming  Catholics 
or  leaving  the  country.  Notwithstanding  the  rigonws 
persecution,  which  lasted  for  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
several  thousand  Protestants  maintained  themselves  se- 
cretly both  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia;  but  to-day  nine- 
ty-six per  cent,  of  the  Bohemians  and  ninety-five  per 
cent,  of  the  Moravians  are  connected  with  the  Cboich 
of  Rome. 

In  the  southern  provinces  of  Austria  the  Refonna- 
tion  likewise  spread  at  an  early  period.  Luther's  writ- 
ings were  eagerly  read  in  Vienna  as  early  as  1520.  In 
1628  more  than  one  half  the  nobilitv  of  the  arcbduchv 
of  Austria  were  evangelical.  The  Estates  demanded 
freedom  of  religion  in  1642  at  Innspruck,  in  1548  at 
Augsburg,  and  in  1656  at  Vienna,  and  bishop  Kaunea, 
of  Vienna,  intended  to  resign  because  the  government 
tolerated  the  appointment  of  Lutheran  professors  at  the 
University  of  Vienna.  Under  Maximilian  the  Estates 
called  the  Lutheran  theologian  David  Chytnens  to  Vi- 
enna to  compile  a  Book  of  Religion  and  a  Church  Agett- 
da,  and  their  use  was  sanctioned  by  Maximilian  after 
long  reluctance.  Lower  Austria  was  at  on<x  almost 
wholly  won  over  to  Protestantism;  but  the  numerous 
and  bitter  doctrinal  controversies  of  the  Protestants 
made  it  easy  for  the  Jesuits  to  enforce  a  counter-refor- 
mation. Gradually  stringent  laws  demanded  here,  as 
in  Bohemia,  either  a  return  to  the  Catholic  religion  or 
emigration ;  but  how  generally  the  people  continued  to 
be  secretly  attached  to  Protestantbm  became  apparent 
when  the  victorious  Hungarians  and  Transy Iranians 
compelled  the  government,  in  1606,  to  promise  religions 
toleration.  Whole  towns  at  once  retunied  to  I'rotes- 
tantum,  and  in  1610  the  emperor  Matthias  had  to  ree- 
(^ise  the  equal  rights  of  the  churches.  The  reviving 
hopes  of  Protestantism  were,  however,  cruelly  destroyed 
by  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  which  led  to  the  utter  ex- 
tirpation of  the  Protestant  congregations.  In  Austria, 
as  in  all  other  countries,  the  Reformers  paid  a  special 
attention  to  the  promotion  of  education ;  and  for  the 
ignorant  South  Slavic  tribes  in  particular,  where  Pri- 
mus Truber  displayed  a  remarkable  literary  and  re- 
formator}'  activity,  the  Reformation  promised  to  be  the 
beginning  of  a  national  literature  and  of  an  sera  of  civ- 
ilization. With  the  suppression  of  the  Reformation, 
the  Slavs  relapsed  into  the  utmost  ignorance,  from 
which  only  now  an  efficient  system  of  State  education  i^i 
gradually  extricating  them.  How  thoroughly  Plrote»- 
tantism  has  been  eradicated  in  these  provinces,  in  most 
of  which  it  constituted  at  one  time  a  majority  of  the 
population,  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  at  present 
there  are  hardly  any  Protestants  in  Carinthta  and  the 
Tyrol,  and  that  they  are  only  one  per  cent,  of  the  pop- 
ulation in  Styria,  two  in  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  five 
in  Carinthia,  and  fifteen  in  Silesia. 

The  number  of  Hungarian  students  at  Wittenberg  at 
the  time  when  Luther  began  his  reformation  was  so 
great  that  his  reformatory  views  became  at  once  widely 
known  in  Hungar}',  and  found  many  friends.  As  earir 
as  1618  several  adherents  of  the  Reformation  were 
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baraecL  The  diet  of  1523  passed  a  decree  that  all  Ln- 
dienos  and  their  patro\is  should  be  seized  and  burned. 
But  the  number  of  Protestants  was  already  considera- 
ble: in  Hermannstadt  they  had  in  1528  the  upper-hand ; 
a  new  bloody  law  passed  in  1524  remained  ineffective, 
and  in  1525  the  five  royal  cities  declared  in  favor  of  the 
Beformation.  The  civil  war  which  followed  the  death 
•f  king  Louis  II,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Mohacs  in 
152^  was  favorable  to  the  progress  of  Protestantism. 
Although  both  rivals  for  the  throne — archduke  Ferdi- 
nand of  Austria  and  John  of  Zapolya,  voyrode  of  Tran- 
sylvania—issued laws  of  persecution,  they  were  unable 
to  carry  them  ouL  The  number  of  influential  preach- 
ers rapidly  increased.  As  the  first  preacher,  Thomas 
Preussner,' of  KHsmark  (about  1520),  is  mentioned; 
among  the  most  distinguished  were  Matthias  Devay 
(called  Lutherus  Ungaricus),  Leonhard  Stockel,  who 
drew  up  the  Confessio  Pentapolitana^  which  the  free 
cities  of  Upper  Hungary  in  1549  presented  to  the  king, 
and  John  Honter,  who  had  studied  in  Basle  and  worked 
in  his  native  city,  Kronstadt,  as  a  preacher  and  at  a  print- 
ing-pressL  In  1529  Hermannstadt  expelled  all  priests 
and  monks,  and  Kronstadt  soon  foUowed  this  example. 
The  episcopal  sees  which  became  vacant  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Mohacs  were  partly  not  fille<l,  and  partly  came 
into  the  hands  of  friends  of  the  Beformation.  Several 
bishops,  u  Kechery  of  Veszpriro,  Thurczo  of  Neutra, 
and  Andrew  Dudith,  who  had  attended  the  Council  of 
Trent,  openly  became  Protestants;  and  even  the  pri- 
mate of  Gran,  Nicholas  Olah,  approved  Stockel's  Con- 
fession of  Faith.  The  widow  of  king  Louis  II,  to  whom 
Luther  wrote  a  letter  and  dedicated  his  translation  of 
the  Psalms,  appointed  an  evangelical  court  preacher. 
Neither  Ferdinand,  who  by  the  peace  of  1538  was  con- 
firmed in  the  possession  of  the  tbronc,  nor  John  of  Za- 
polya, who  was  to  retain  during  his  lifetime  the  royal 
title,  Transylvania,  and  a  portion  of  Upper  Hungary', 
regarded  it  as  safe  to  adopt  stringent  measures  against 
the  Protestants.  The  widow  of  John,  Isabella,  who,  after 
John's  death,  endeavored  to  retain  her  husband's  pos- 
sessions, with  the  aid  of  the  Turks,  for  her  son  John 
Sigismund,  favored  the  Protestants;  and  in  that  part 
of  the  country  which  was  subject  to  the  Turks  the  Bef- 
ormation advanced  without  any  obstruction.  Thus  the 
Beformation  obtained  a  decided  ascendency  in  all  Hun- 
gary and  Transylvania.  At  one  time  only  three  fami- 
lies of  magnates  were  Catholic ;  the  archiepiscopal  see 
of  Gran  remained  vacant  for  twenty  years ;  the  whole 
Saxon  population  of  Transylvania,  at  the  Synod  of 
Medves  (1541),  adopted  the  Confession  of  Augsburg, 
which  for  a  long  time  remained  a  bond  of  union  for  all 
the  Protestants  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania.  Among 
the  Magyars,  however,  Calvinism  finally  obtained  the 
ascendency,  and  in  1566  all  the  Hungarian  Beformed 
churches  signed  the  Helvetic  Confession.  In  Transyl- 
vania, in  1564,  a  Lutheran  superintendent  was  appointed 
for  the  Saxons,  and  a  Beformed  for  Magyars  and  Szek- 
lers.  In  1571  religious  freedom  was  also  extended  to 
the  Unitarians;  and  from  this  time  Transylvania  has 
always  had  four  religions  recognised  by  the  State  (relu- 
ffiones  receptn).  In  Hungary  the  Jesuits  succeeded  in 
arresting  the  further  progress  of  Protestantism,  and  in 
instigating  new  and  bloody  persecutions.  Bepeatedly 
the  I^testant  princes  of  Transylvania,  aided  by  the 
Hungarian  Protestants,  compelled  the  kings  by  force  of 
arms  to  confirm  anew  the  religious  freedom  of  Protesr 
tantism;  but  each  time  these  promises  were  immedi- 
ately broken.  In  1634  the  majority  of  the  Hungarian 
Diet  had  again  become  Catholic,  and  from  that  time 
persecutions  naturally  became  all  the  more  oppressive. 
Though,  in  spite  of  all  these  persecutions,  the  Protes- 
tants maintained  themselves,  they  constitute  at  present 
only  a  minority  of  the  population — about  twenty-three 
per  cent,  in  Hungary  proper,  and  twenty-four  per  cent, 
in  Transylvania. 

IX.  Protetttmtism  in  Poland,  Pruuta,  and  Livonia, — 
Towards  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  kings  of  Po- 
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land  showed  a  firmer  attachment  to  the  Papal  See  than 
any  other  government  of  Europe.  As,  however,  the 
powerful  nobles  were  almost  independent  of  the  king, 
those  of  them  who  favored  a  religious  reformation  were 
able  to  give  an  asylum  to  many  persecuted  heretics  dur- 
ing this  period.  The  Hussite  movement  met  with  a 
great  deal  of  sympathy,  and  a  Polish  translation  of  the 
Bible  came  into  wide  circulation.  Luther's  doctrines 
were  favorably  received  by  a  large  portion  of  the  Polish 
nobility,  which  at  that  time  was  distinguished  for  its 
scholarship,  and  especially  by  the  large  German  com- 
mercial cities  of  Polish  Prussia.  In  the  neighboring 
grand-mastership  of  Prussia,  the  domain  of  the  Teutonic 
Order,  the  grand  master  Albert  of  Brandenburg  called 
himself  in  1528  two  Lutheran  preachers  to  Konigsberg. 
The  two  bishops,  and  soon  the  grand  msster  himself, 
confessed  the  Beformation,  and  in  1525  Albert  took  the 
duchy  of  Prussia  in  fief  from  Poland.  The  Beforipation 
was  soon  generally  accepted. 

The  success  of  the  Beformation  in  Livonia  was  equally 
rapid,  notwithstanding  the  determined  opposition  of 
the  archbishop  of  Biga.  The  city  of  Biga  took  the 
lead,  and  in  1538  joined  the  I.«ague  of  Smalkald. 
Nearly  all  the  population  soon  followed.  The  grand 
master  Conrad  Kettler  followed  the  example  of  Albert 
of  Brandenburg,  and  in  1561  assumed  the  title  of  duke 
of  Courland  and  Semigallia.  This  duchy  also  wss  a 
Polish  fief:  that  part  of  Livonia  which  was  situated  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Dwina  was  united  by  a  special 
treaty  with  Poland  on  condition  that  it  should  be  per- 
mitted to  profess  the  Confession  of  Augsburg. 

The  success  of  the  Beformation  in  these  two  fiefs  en- 
couraged its  friends  in  Poland  proper.  King  Sigis- 
mund, who  died  in  1548,  was  opposed  to  Protestantism, 
but  unable  to  arrest  its  progress.  His  son,  Sigismund 
Augustus,  favored  the  Beformation,  entered  into  negoti- 
ations with  Calvin,  and  granted  religious  liberty  to  the 
cities  of  Dantztc,  Thorn,  and  Elbing.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  utmost  efforts  made  by  the  national  Catholic 
party,  with  bishop  Hosius  at  its  head,  the  Diet  of  Pe- 
trikow,  in  1565,  demanded  a  national  council  for  the 
express  purpose  of  introducing  priestly  marriage,  the 
Lord's  supper  under  both  kinds,  and  other  reforms.  In 
1583  an  edict  of  religious  toleration  was  passed,  but  in 
the  next  year  Hosius  caused  the  adoption  of  the  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  by  the  diet^  and  in  1565  the 
Jesuits  who  were  called  by  him  established  their  first 
college.  The  progress  of  the  counter-reformation  which 
now  set  in  was  greatly  aided  by  the  divisions  existing 
among  the  Protestants.  The  Beformed  effected  a  na- 
tional organization  in  1547;  the  Lutherans  in  1565. 
The  Bohemians  retained  their  separate  Church  consti- 
tution, and  the  Unitarians,  who  had  able  leaders  in 
Laelius  Socinus,  Blandrata,  and  Occhino,  became  likewise 
numerous.  In  1570  the  Beformed,  Lutherans,  and  Bo- 
hemians agreed  at  the  S^'nod  of  Sandomir  upon  a  gen- 
eral confession  to  which  all  three  could  subscribe,  but 
which  left  room  for  the  retention  by  each  Church  of  its 
doctrinal  peculiarities.  This  Protestant  union  proved 
sufficiently  strong  to  secure  in  1578  the  adoption  of  a 
general  religious  treaty,  which  guaranteed  equal  rights 
to  Catholics  and  Protestants.  A  strong  reaction  against 
Protestantism  began  under  king  Stephen  Bathori  (1586 
to  1587).  His  successor,  Sigismund  III,  by  conferring 
offices  and  dignities  exclusively  upon  Catholics,  induced 
many  nobles  to  renounce  Protestantism.  In  1717  the 
erection  of  new  Protestant  churches  was  forbidden,  and 
in  1733  the  Protestants  were  excluded  from  all  public 
offices.  The  increasing  persecution  of  all  non-Catholics 
led  finally  to  the  interference  of  Prussia  and  Bussia,  and 
to  the  partition  of  Poland. 

X.  Protestantism  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  France, — 1.  In 
Italy  the  revival  of  the  classical  studies  and  the  obeer* 
vation  of  the  corrupt  condition  of  the  ruling  Church 
had  diffused  among  the  educated  and  literary  classes  a 
widespread  contempt  not  only  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
but  of  Christianity  in  general.    The  friends  of  a  refor- 
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mation  of  the  Chiirch  had,  howeveri  oiganized  societies 
in  Rome,  Venice,  and  other  cities,  and  the  writings  of 
the  German  and  Swiss  Reformers  met  therefore  with  a 
great  deal  of  sympathy  in  all  parts  of  Italy.  One  fMur^ 
of  Italian  reformers,  which  counted  among  its  members 
several  cardinals,  as  Contaiini  and  Pole,  was  averse  to  a 
separation  from  the  Church,  and  hoped  for  an  evangel- 
ical regeneration  of  the  old  Church.  Another  party 
came  out  in  favor  of  a  thorough  reformation,  first  in 
Ferrara  (under  the  protection  of  the  duchess  Renata,  a 
French  princess),  then  in  Modena  and  many  other  cities. 
A  prominent  centre  of  reformatory  movements  was  sub- 
sequently in  the  city  of  Naples,  where  the  Spanish  no- 
bleman Juan  Valdez  displayM  a  remarkable  activity, 
and  where  two  of  the  greatest  preachers  of  Italy^Ber- 
nardino  Occhino,  the  general  of  the  Capuchins,  and  the 
learned  Angnstinian  Peter  Martyr  Vermigli  —  were 
gained  for  the  Reformation.  Translations  of  the  princi- 
pal writings  of  German  and  Swiss  Reformers,  mostly 
under  assumed  names,  found  a  wide  circulation,  and  the 
Italian  reformers  themselves  published  a  large  number 
of  writings,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  is  the  work 
entitled  On  the  Benefit  of  Christ  Under  Paul  III  the 
evangelical  Catholics,  like  Contarini  and  his  friends,  had 
for  a  time  a  leading  influence  upon  the  government  of 
the  Church ;  but  in  1542  a  decided  reaction  began  when 
the  pope,  by  the  advice  of  cardinal  Caraffa,  who  had  for- 
merly been  a  friend  of  Contarini,  appointed  an  inquisi- 
tion for  the  suppression  of  Protestantism.  Many  of  the 
leading  friends  of  the  Reformation  fled  to  foreign  coun- 
tries; among  them  Occhino,  Vermigli,  Yergerio  (bishop 
of  Capo  d'  Istria),  and  Caraccioli,  a  nephew  of  cardinal 
Caraffa.  When  Caraffa  became  pope,  under  the  name 
of  Paul  IV,  the  persecution  extended  also  to  the  Cath- 
olics of  evangelical  sentiments,  including  a  number  of 
cardinals  and  bishops.  Under  Paul  V  an  Index  LibrO' 
rum  ProhibUorum  led  to  the  suppression  of  all  literature 
friendly  to  Protestantism.  Protestantism  in  Italy,  as 
in  other  countries,  had  been  divided  into  Lutheranism 
and  Calvinism,  with  a  prevailing  inclination  to  the  lat- 
ter; and  Anti- Trinitarian  followers  of  Servetus  had 
likewise  become  numerous,  although  they  had  to  keep 
their  opinions  secret.  The  diviuon  of  the  Protestants 
weakened  their  power  of  resistance,  and  before  the  end 
of  the  century  the  Inquisition  had  destroyed  all  ves- 
tiges of  Protestant  communities.  Among  the  distin- 
guished martyrs  of  the  Reformation  were  Cameseochi 
and  Palearius;  two  Waldensian  congregations  in  Cala- 
bria were  rooted  out  in  a  terrible  massacre. 

2.  The  union  of  Spain  under  one  ruler  with  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands  facilitated  the  introduction  of  the 
writings  of  the  German  Reformers.  Besides,  from 
Beam,  which  was  wholly  Protestant,  the  doctrines  of 
the  Swiss  Reformation  spread  into  Aragon.  Seville 
and  Valladolid  became  the  chief  seats  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Diego  de  Valera,  John  Egidius,  Ponce  de  la 
Fuente  (all  of  Seville),  Alfonso  and  Juan  Valdez,  and 
Augustine  Castalla  were  among  its  prominent  friends. 
Francis  Enzonas  and  Juan  Perez  translated  the  Bible. 
From  fear  of  the  Inquisition,  the  Spanish  Protestants 
never  ventured  to  constitute  congregations;  the  Inqui- 
sition, nevertheless,  discovered  them,  and  exterminated 
them  with  merciless  cruelty.  In  1570  Protestantism 
was  regarded  as  fully  extinct. 

8.  France,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  had  often  taken  a 
leading  part  in  opposing  the  claims  of  the  papacy,  and 
in  asserting  the  superiority  of  general  councils  over  the 
pope ;  but  it  had  shown  no  sympathy  with  a  thorough 
reform  of  doctrine.  When  Luther's  views  became  known 
in  France,  they  were  condemned  (1521)  by  the  Sorbonne. 
One  of  the  French  bishops,  Guillaume  Bri9onnet,  took, 
however,  an  active  interest  in  the  reformation  of  the 
Church.  He  called  to  his  aid  men  like  Lel^vre,  Farel 
(who  was  at  that  time  regent  of  the  college  of  cardinal 
Le  Moine  at  Paris),  Roussel,  and  others;  but  when  the 
charge  of  heresy  was  raised  against  him,  he  cut  loose 
from  his  Reformed  friends,  and  in  1523  pronounced 


against  Luther.  When  Parliament  was  appealed  to  for 
the  suppression  of  Protestantism,  it  lent  at  once  its  aim 
to  the  clergy  for  bloody  persecution.  In  1524  Jean  le 
Clerc,  of  Meaux,  the  first  martyr  of  the  Refacmation, 
was  executed  in  Meta.  In  1529  a  great  sensitbn  was 
aroused  by  the  hanging  and  burning  of  Louis  de  Ber- 
quin,  a  royal  councillor  and  zealous  adherent  of  the 
Reformation,  whose  writings  and  translations  had  pre> 
viously  (1528)  been  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne.  Frsn- 
cis  I  was  an  admirer  of  Erasmus,  and  by  nature  avene 
to  any  decisive  attitude  in  religious  aJSaira;  he  wa% 
moreover,  quick  in  detecting  the  advantages  which  an 
alliance  between  the  I'rotestant  princes  of  Germany  and 
the  ruler  of  France  against  the  Catholic  emperor  of  Ger- 
many might  have  for  him  and  for  France.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  was  afraid  of  disturbing  the  leltgioua 
unity  of  France,  and  desirous  of  securing  the  pope't  aid 
in  his  war  against  the  German  emperor.  Thus  his 
course  in  the  progress  of  the  religious  controversies  was 
wavering  and  undecided.  At  his  court,  and  even  in  his 
family,  both  parties  were  represented,  the  chief  patron 
of  the  Reformation  being  his  sister  Margaret,  queen  of 
Navarre.  While  the  persecution  of  the  Lutherans  weot 
forward,  and,  in  January,  1535,  several  of  the  Refonoed 
were  executed  in  Paris  in  a  barbarous  way.  Francis  as- 
sured the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany  that  he  was 
really  in  favor  of  a  religions  reformation,  and  that  oolj 
some  fanatics  were  punished  in  France.  Of  considera- 
ble interest  are  the  negotiations  which  took  place  be- 
tween Francis  and  Melancthon.  The  king  became  ac- 
quainted with  Melancthon  in  consequence  oif  a  memorial 
which  the  latter  addressed  in  1531  to  Guillaume  Bellaj, 
and  in  which  he  explained  the  essential  points  of  the 
Reformation,  and  how  they  might  be  reconciled  with 
the  Catholic  doctrine.  Melancthon's  Loci  Comaamti 
pleased  the  king  much.  In  1535  John  Sturm,  then  pro- 
fessor in  Paris,  invited  Melancthon  to  Fnince.  Melanc- 
thon answered  cordially,  and  was  then  formally  invited 
by  the  king  himself,  by  cardinal  Bellay,  Sturm,  and 
Guillaume  Bellay.  Luther  was  in  favor  of  aooeptiog 
the  invitation,  bvt  the  elector  sharply  refused  to  give 
him  permission.  Melancthon  therefore  did  not  go,  hot 
in  August  of  the  same  year  his  ConsUiuMf  with  many 
alterations,  was  presented  to  the  Sorbonne  for  their  de- 
cision, in  the  form  of  a  confession  of  faith,  and  it  was 
declared  by  them  to  be  thoroughly  objectionable.  The 
king,  nevertheless,  announcetl  in  December  to  the  Prot* 
estant  princes  assembled  at  Smalkald  that  he  had  fonsed 
a  favorable  opinion  of  the  articles  of  Melancthon.  Soon, 
however,  the  king,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of 
cardinal  Toumon,  ceased  to  manifest  any  sympathy 
with  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  With  it  the  con- 
nection of  Frenchmen  with  the  Lutheran  Reformatsoo 
seems  to  have  come  to  an  end,  until,  at  a  later  period, 
the  conquest  of  German  territories  gave  to  France  a 
considerable  number  of  Lutheran  congregations. 

The  friends  whom  bishop  Bri^nnet  had  called  to 
Meaux  to  assist  him  in  his  reformatory  work  remaiDcd 
mostly,  like  himself,  within  the  old  Church,  contenting 
themselves  with  diffusing  spiritual  and  evangelical  feel- 
ings among  Catholics.  Lefbvre  (Faber  Stapulensis), 
after  having  fled  to  Strasburg  on  account  of  the  charges 
of  heresy  brought  against  him,  was  recalled  by  Francis  I, 
appointed  librarian  at  Bloia,  where  he  translated  the  Old 
Testament,  and  spent  the  end  of  his  life  at  the  court  of 
Margaret  of  Navarre.  Gerald  Roussel,  who  fled  with 
Lefevre  to  Strasburg,  became  subsequently  bishop  of 
Oleron,  where  he  introduced  important  reforms,  bot 
never  ceased  to  be  suspected  of  heresy.  Even  Marga- 
ret of  Navarre,  the  zealous  patron  of  all  friends  of  the 
Reformation,  who  reformed  all  the  churches  of  her  little 
state  according  to  evangelical  principles,  never  regarded 
it  necessary  to  separate  extemaUy  from  the  Catholic 
Ctiurch.  Her  course  was  disapproved  by  Calvin,  but 
her  work  was  continued  by  her  daughter  Jeanne  d*Al- 
bret,  the  wife  of  Antoine  of  Bourbon,  and  in  1569  the 
Reformation  was  fully  carried  through  in  Bdan. 
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The  main  reformatoiy  movemeat  of  Fnnoe^  which 
has  played  a  coospicuoaa  part  in  its  eoclestasticai  as  well 
as  political  history,  attaches  itself  to  the  name  of  John 
Calvin.  He  was  a  native  of  France,  and  became  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  reformatory  ideas  while  studying 
at  Boorges  and  Paris.  He  had  to  flee  in  1533,  spent  a 
short  time  at  the  court  of  the  queen  of  Navarre,  re- 
turned to  Paris,  but  had  to  flee  again  to  Switzerland  in 
1584,  when  he  wrote  his  Inttitutes,  in  the  preface  of 
which  he  exposes  the  injustice  of  the  king.  From 
Basle  he  went  to  Geneva,  where,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  years  which  he  spent  in  Strasbuig,  which  was  then 
a  German  city,  he  remained  until  the  end  of  his  life, 
as  the  author  and  recognised  leader  of  one  of  the  two 
great  divisions  of  the  Beformation  of  the  16th  century. 
Though  he  was  not  allowed  to  return  to  France,  Geneva 
became  the  hearth  and  home  from  which  the  Reforma- 
tion in  France  itself  was  constantly  receiving  new  food. 
In  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Francis  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Reformed  increased  in  severity ;  and  es- 
pecially the  Waldenses  in  Merindol  and  Cabri&res,  in 
Provence,  suffered  from  a  most  horrible  persecution, 
which  in  1545  ended  in  a  general  massacre.  Notwith- 
standing the  persecution,  the  number  of  the  Reformed 
grew  steadily ;  it  was  very  large  even  at  the  death  of 
Francis  I,  in  1547,  and  rapidly  increased  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.  Regular  congregations  began  to  be  formed 
in  the  large  cities  in  1555,  and  in  1559  a  general  syn- 
od held  at  Paris  agreed  upon  a  confession  of  faith  and 
a  Church  order.  (For  the  further  history  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  see  France.)  The  subsequent  histo- 
ry of  the  Reformed,  to  whom  soon  the  name  of  Hugue- 
nots was  generally  applied,  is  closely  connected  with 
the  political  history  of  France.  They  were  forced  in 
self-defence  to  act  no  less  as  a  political  than  an  ecclesi- 
astical party.  While  the  Catholics  adhered  to  the  fa- 
natical Guises,  the  Protestants  looked  for  protection  to 
the  Bourbons.  In  1570  thev  received  in  the  Peace  of 
St.  Germain  equal  rights,  and  several  fortresses  as  a 
guarantee  of  the  peace;  but  two  years  later  (1572),  St. 
Bartholomew's  Eve  was  the  b^inning  of  the  most  toi^ 
rible  ordeal  through  which  they  passed  in  their  entire 
history,  more  than  30,000  of  them  being  massacred 
during  one  month.  King  Henry  III  was  driven  by  the 
arrogance  of  the  Guises  into  the  ranks  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, and  was  soon  after  assassinated  by  the  Dominican 
Clement  Then  the  first  Protestant,  Henry  of  Navarre, 
ascended  the  French  throne.  To  save  the  Protestant 
cause,  he  submitted  externally  to  the  Catholic  Church ; 
but  to  his  former  coreligionists  he  preserved  his  sym- 
pathy and  secured  equal  rights  in  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
During  the  reigns  of  the  following  kings  the  Huguenots 
again  passed  through  a  series  of  severe  persecutions: 
under  Louis  XIY  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked,  and 
a  large  number  of  families  compelled  to  emigrate,  and 
to  settle  in  foreign  countries.  The  French  Revolution 
at  last  began  for  them  the  8Bra  of  religious  freedom. 

XI.  Afaui  and  Afmor  Diviiimu. — The  Reformation 
swept  with  irresistible  power  over  all  Europe.  In  some 
countries  it  was  totally  extinguished  by  fire  and  blood ; 
in  others  it  maintained  itself  as  the  religion  of  the  mi- 
nority ;  in  others  still  it  became  the  predominant  or  the 
exclusive  religion  of  the  people.  Fifty  years  ader  its 
beginning  it  numbered  many  millions  of  adherents.  All 
these  millions  agreed  in  protesting  against  the  claim 
of  Rome  to  be  the  only  true  Christian  Church,  and  in 
the  desire  to  restore  a  purer  form  of  Christianity.  The 
immense  majority  rallied  around  three  centres-lthe  Lu- 
theran, the  Reformed,  the  Anglican  Reformation.  These 
three  main  divisions,  and  even  the  principal  subdivis- 
ions, of  the  16th  oentur}"  have  retained  their  identity 
to  the  present  day.  To  the  old  subdivisions  new  ones 
have  been  added.  Thus,  in  the  16th  century,  the  Wes- 
Icyan  Methodists  sprang  from  the  Church  of  England, 
and,  with  an  unparidleled  rapidity  of  growth,  soon  took 
a  front  rank  among  the  roost  numerous  subdivisions  of 
the  Reformed  churches.    The  subdivisions  have  again 


been  subdivided  into  a  number  of  minor  sects,  and  in 
many  of  them,  at  times,  the  old  doctrinal  platforms  of 
the  founders  of  the  Reformers  appeared  to  have  been 
abandoned,  leaving  nothing  but  the  name  of  the  Church 
as  a  bond  of  connection  with  the  Reformation  of  the  16th 
century.  The  very  name,  however,  and  the  remaining 
consciousness  of  a  live  connection  with  the  great  move- 
ment of  the  16th  century  have  proved  elements  of  great 
conservative  force,  and  have  been  largely  instrumental 
in  keeping  the  territory  which  the  three  great  branches 
of  the  Reformation  conquered  in  the  16th  centur>'  un- 
diminished up  to  the  present  day.  While  it  has  been 
tlie  prevailing  tendency  in  the  history  of  the  subdivis- 
ions to  develop  independent  life-organisms  illustrating 
the  vitality  of  the  principles  and  theories  which  led  to 
their  separate  existence,  attempts  have  never  been  want- 
ing to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  union  connecting  them. 
Many  subdivisions  which  had  been  formed  in  conse- 
quence of  disagreeing  views  on  particular  points  of  be- 
lief or  Church  government  have  been  reunited  on  the 
basis  of  the  points  common  to  all,  allowing  the  right  to 
disagree  on  points  of  minor  importance.  In  modem 
times,  attempts  have  even  been  made  to  find  a  perma- 
nent bond  of  union  for  all  the  subdivisions  of  the  large 
groups  of  the  Protestant  churches.  Thus,  all  the  bish- 
ops of  the  churches  in  doctrinal  conformity  with  the 
Church  of  England  have  twice  been  called  to  meet  in 
Pan-Anglican  councils.  AU  the  Reformed  and  Presby- 
terian churches  met  in  1877  for  the  first  time  in  a  Pan- 
Presbyterian  Council  in  Edinburgh.  The  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  took,  in  1876, 
the  first  step  towards  the  convocation  of  an  (Ecumenical 
Council  of  Methodism. 

While  the  large  majority  of  the  millions  which  in 
the  16th  century  rose  up  against  and  separated  from 
the  Church  of  Rome  rallied  around  three  large  centres, 
it  was  but  natural  that  many,  in  the  search  of  a  pure 
Christianity,  arrived  at  different  results.  Some  of  these 
dissenters  never  succeeded  in  forming  sects ;  others  be- 
came numerous,  and  have,  in  the  course  of  time,  assumed 
large  dimensions  To  the  latter  class  belong  the  Bap- 
tists, the  Anti-Trinitarians,  the  Friends,  and  many  oth- 
ers. All  of  these  have  long  had  to  struggle  for  toler- 
ation, because  Protestant  governments  united  with  the 
Catholic  in  persecuting  and  suppressing  thcro.  More 
recently,  however,  the  principle  of  religious  liberty  has 
gradually  come  to  be  recognised  in  nearly  all  Christian 
countries,  and  enabled  individuals  as  well  as  sects  to 
carry  out  the  great  principles  which  lay  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Reformation  of  the  16th  century  to  the  best  of 
their  understending,  and  to  worship  God  accoiding  to 
the  dictetes  of  their  own  conscience.  About  the  middle 
of  the  present  century  (1845),  an  attempt  was  made  to 
unite  in  one  association,  called  the  Evangelical  Alliance, 
Christians  belonging  to  all  denominations  collectively 
called  evangelical,  and  to  represent,  on  a  larger  scale 
than  had  ever  been  attempted  before,  the  unity  of  all 
these  churches  iu  the  more  important  articles  of  faith, 
notwithstanding  their  separation  by  external  organiza- 
tion. A  list  of  nine  articles  was  drawn  up,  to  which,  it 
was  thought,  all  Christians  wishing  to  be  regarded  as 
evangelical  might  be  expected  to  assent.  In  the  list  of 
these  articles  are  included  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible, 
the  Trinity,  the  utter  depravity  of  human  nature,  jus- 
tification by  faith  alone,  the  eternal  blessedness  of  the 
righteous  and  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked,  the 
divine  institution  of  the  Christian  minbtry.  According 
to  this  programme,  it  could  and  did  become  a  rally- 
ing-point  for  Lutherans,  Reformed,  and  Presbyterians, 
Congregationalists,  Methodists,  Baptists,  Moravians,  the 
evangelical  or  Low -Church  party  of  the  Anglican 
churches,  and  a  number  of  minor  denominations.  It 
was  objected  to  by  the  so-called  high  and  strict  Church 
parties  among  Anglicans  and  Lutherans,  by  Unitarians 
and  Universalists,  by  the  Friends,  by  the  Annihilation- 
ists,  and  by  all  Anti-TriniUrians  and  Rationalists. 

XII.  Central  dnd  Fundamental  Principle  of  the  Rff' 
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ormaiion, — ^The  parties  which  withdrew  from  the  Church 
of  Rome  in  the  I6th  century  and  tried  to  restore  a  purer 
form  of  Christianity  took  different  roads  and  arrived  at 
different  results;  yet  there  was  one  principle  in  which 
they  all  agreed,  and  which  may  he  declared  to  be  pre- 
eminently the  central  principle  of  the  Reformation — this 
was  the  absolute  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Ev- 
ery Reformed  Church  charged  the  Church  of  Rome  with 
holding  doctrines  and  usages  which  the  former  deemed 
anti-scriptural,  and  which  on  that  ground  it  rejected. 
The  three  large  divisions  of  the  Reformation  were  all 
more  intent  upon  eliminating  from  the  creed  of  Chris- 
tendom what  could  be  proved  to  be  anti-scriptural  than 
to  undertake  the  revision  of  every  article  of  the  creed 
by  a  scriptural  test  exclusively.  Thus  they  all  retained 
what  the  early  coimcils  had  defined  on  the  essence  of 
the  Godhead  and  the  person  of  Christ.  Gradually  other 
parties  arose  which  demanded  a  greater  prominence  for 
the  necessity  of  the  scriptural  affirmative  proof,  and  that 
not  too  great  a  stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  testimony 
of  the  early  Church.  Hence  many  doctrines  which  the 
great  Reformed  churches  of  the  16th  century  agreed  in 
continuing  in  their  creeds  were  by  other  Christian  in- 
quirers declared  to  lack  the  foundation  of  a  clear  script- 
ural proof,  and  on  that  ground  either  rejected  or  held  as 
indifferent  on  which  Bible  Christians  had  a  right  to  dis- 
agree. All  these  parties,  however,  held  fast  to  the  fun- 
damental principle  that  the  Bible  was  the  supreme 
authority  for  the  believer  in  Christ,  Other  sects  and 
parties  have  made  a  distinction  between  the  vrritten 
Scripture  and  the  Word  or  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  placed 
the  latter  above  the  former;  others,  again,  have  found 
a  hidden  sense  in  the  Bible  besides  the  literal ;  yet  all 
these  parties  concur  in  recognising  the  central  principle 
of  the  Reformation.  A  total  change  of  the  basis  of  the 
Reformation  was  attempted  by  the  Rationalists  of  the 
18th  and  19th  centuries,  who  wanted  to  have  the  Bible 
regarded  and  interpreted  as  any  other  book,  recognising 
what  appeared  to  agree  with  sound  reason,  and  claiming 
the  right  to  reject  all  the  remainder.  The  divergence 
between  this  view  and  the  central  principle  of  the  Ref- 
ormation is  so  apparent  and  so  radical  that  the  long- 
continued  coexistence  of  both  views  in  many  of  the  Eu- 
ropean State  churches  can  only  be  explained  from  the 
fact  that  the  churehcs  were  enslaved  by  the  State,  and 
treated  not  as  forms  of  religion,  but  as  a  division  of  the 
State  administration.  The  introduction  of  self-govern- 
ment into  these  churches  rapidly  develops  a  tendency 
towards  the  complete  separation  between  the  Rational- 
istic and  the  Biblical  conception  of  Christianity. 

Theologians  have  sometimes  called  this  principle  the 
formal  principle  of  the  Reformation,  or  the  prineipiwn 
coffttoacendi.  They  have  distinguished  from  it  the  ma- 
terial principle,  or  principuttn  essendi,  which  proclaims 
the  justification  of  the  sinner  by  faith  alone.  Both  are 
intimately  connected.  When  the  Church  is  no  longer 
viewed  as  the  infallible  teacher  of  the  true  Christian 
doctrine,  but  the  inquirer  after  Christian  truth  is  point- 
ed to  the  Bible  and  to  Christ  himself,  the  soul's  salvation 
can  only  be  found  in  a  direct  relation  between  Christ  and 
the  Christian  souL  The  doctrine  occupies,  however,  a 
somewhat  different  position  in  the  doctrinal  systems  of 
different  Protestant  chnrohes.    See  Justification. 

Xni.  The  Reformation's  Place  m  the  History  of  the 
Christian  Church  and  in  the  History  of  the  Worlds — It 
is  agreed  on  all  sides,  and  not  even  denied  by  the  Cath- 
olics, that  the  Reformation  is  one  of  the  great  turning- 
points  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  that  with  it  begins 
an  entirely  new  (era.  The  compulsory'  uniformity  of 
the  Church  was  forever  at  an  end.  Churoh  history, 
henceforth,  has  not  to  deal  only  with  one  predominant 
and  all-powerful  Church,  but  with  a  number  of  rivals 
churches,  the  number  of  which  has  steadily  increased. 
For  a  time,  the  leading  reformatory  churehes  in  close  al- 
liance with  the  governments  of  the  countries  in  which 
they  prevailed  endeavored  likewise  to  enforce  conform- 
ity vrith  their  doctrines  and  laws;  but  this  course  was 


gradually  recognised  to  be  untenable,  sind  religioos  tok 
eration,  and  subsequently  the  freedom  of  religious  con- 
fession, has  become  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  Reformed  countriea  The  Catholic  Church  cootinuei 
up  to  the  present  day  to  brand  the  principle  of  religious 
liberty  as  a  heresy  of  modem  times;  but  it  is  a  notable 
fact  that  nearly  all  the  Catholic  countries  which  nomi- 
nally continue  to  adhere  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
entirely  disregard  what  their  Chureh  declares  to  be  the 
Catholic  principle,  and  have  introduced  the  Protestant 
principles  of  religious  freedom  into  their  legishtion. 

In  universal  history,  the  Reformation  is  by  all  histo- 
riana  designated  as  one  of  the  great  movements  which 
mark  the  transition  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  modem 
times.  A  characteristic  feature  of  the  countries  which 
adopted  the  Reformation  is  the  progress  towards  polit- 
ical freedom,  and  the  separation  between  Church  aod 
State.  The  Catholic  Chureh  in  the  Middle  Ages  claimed 
a  far-reaching  influence  upon  civil  legislation.  It 
claimed  the  sole  right  of  legislating  on  marriage  affain, 
exempted  priests  and  monks  from  civil  jurisdiction,  and 
accumulated  within  its  hand  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  nation's  wealth.  Though  the  Reformed  State  church- 
es pursued  different  courses  in  reforming  the  civil  codes, 
the  tendency  to  make  all  citizens  equal  before  the  lair 
can  be  directlv  traced  to  the  Reformation. 

Although  the  Catholic  Chureh  still  has  a  larger  mem- 
bership than  all  the  Reformed  churches  combined,  the 
power  and  the  commanding  influence  upon  the  destiniet 
of  mankind  are  more  and  more  passing  into  the  hands 
of  states  the  governments  of  which  are  separated  from 
Rome.  In  the  New  World,  the  ascendency  of  the  United 
States  and  British  America,  in  both  of  which  Protestant- 
ism prevails,  over  the  states  of  Spanish  and  Portoguew 
America  is  not  disputed  even  by  Catholics,  In  Europe, 
England  has  become  the  greatest  world-power,  and  in 
its  wide  dominions  new  great  Protestant  countries  oe 
springing  into  existence,  especially  in  Australia  and 
South  Africa.  In  Germany,  the  supreme  power  has 
passed  from  the  declining  Catholic  house  of  Hsp6buiig 
to  the  Protestant  house  of  HohenzoUem,  and  the  new 
Protestant  German  Empire  marks  an  addition  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  aggregate  power  of  the  Prot- 
estant world.  The  combined  influence  of  the  three  great 
Teutonic  peoples— the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
Germany — continues  to  be  cast  in  a  steadily  increasing 
ratio  for  the  defence  of  that  freedom  from  the  dictation 
of  Rome  which  was  first  won  bv  the  Beformation.  'lliat 

« 

freedom  is  now  not  only  fully  secured  against  any  pos- 
sible combination  of  Catholic  states,  but  the  parliaments 
of  most  of  the  latter,  as  France,  Italy,  Austria,  Portugal, 
are  as  eager  in  the 'defence  of  this  freedom  as  the  Prot- 
estant states.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that,  after  an  exist- 
ence of  about  850  years,  the  Reformation  has  totally  an- 
nihilated the  influence  of  Rome  upon  the  laws  and  the 
government  of  the  civilized  world. 

XIV.  Literature. — A  great  many  works  which  are 
sources  for  the  history  of  the  Reformation  have  b^ 
mentioned  in  the  articles  on  the  Reformers  and  on  parties 
ular  churehes.  The  following  list  contains  works  which 
more  specially  treat  of  the  history  of  the  Rrformation : 
Sleidani  De  Statu  Religumis  et  Reipubliae,  Caroh  V  dt- 
sarej  Commentarii  (Strasburg,  1555 ;  Engl.  transL  by  fio- 
bun,  Lond.  1689);  Sculteti  Afmalium  Evangdu  foM 
per  Europam  Dedtno  Sexto  Salutis  Pari^  Steeuh  Sfno-^ 
rati  Decaz  let  J  J  [embracing  the  time  from  1516  to  1586] 
(Heidelb.  1618) ;  Burnet,  HiH.  of  the  Reformation  (Lond. 
1679  sq.);  Gerdes,  Inirodudio  m  Hitt,  EvanyelU  Sac 
X  VI  passim  per  Europam  Renovati  (Groning.  1744-6^, 
torn,  i  v) ;  Hagenbach,  Vorlesungen  Ober  das  Wesen  und  6c- 
schickte  der  Reformation  in  DeutsehUmd  vnd  der  St^xeu 
(Lcips.  1 834-43, 6  vols. ;  Engl,  transl.  hv  Evelina  Moore, 
Edinb.  1878  sq.);  Chiusen,  PopuUtre  Vortrage  fifcr  dU 
Reformation  (Leips.  1887) ;  D'Aubignf^,  Hiatoire  delaRi' 
formation  au  XVIiime  Steele  (Paris,  1885-53,  5  vds.; 
Engl,  transl.  N.  Y.  1848  sq.) ;  and  the  supplementary  llif 
ioire  de  la  Riformation  au  temps  de  Calrin  (Paiis»  1862 
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sq.  8  vols.;  Engl. transL N.T.  1862-79) ;  Beansobre,  flkl, 
de  ia  Reform.  (1786);  Neudecker,  Getck,  dtr  Befomu 
(Leipa.  1843),  and  Gesch,  de$  Protest,  (ibid.  1844, 2  vols.) ; 
DoUinger,  Die  ^onn. (1846-48, 8  vols.);  Gaillard,  Hiit, 
of  the  Reform.  (K.  Y.  1847) ;  Guericke,  Getck.  der  Reform. 
(Berlin,  1865) ;  Stebbing,  //»/.  of  the  Reform.  (Lond. 
1860);  Waddington,  Hi^.  of  the  Reform,  (ibid.  1841)^ 
Haidwick,  Hitt,  of  the  Ch.  during  the  Reform.  (Camb. 
1866) ;  Soames,  Ilitt.  of  the  Reform.  (Lond.  1826) ;  Fish- 
er, Hitt.  of  the  Reform.  (N.  Y.  1878).  On  the  doctrinal 
history  of  the  Refomied  churches,  see  Dorner,  Gesch.  der 
Prof.  Theoloffie  (1867,  Engl,  transl.  1871);  and  Schaff, 
Creede  of  Chritteitdom  (N.  Y.  1877, 3  vols.).     (A.  J.  S.) 

REFORMATION,  Fkstival  op  the.  This  is  an  an- 
nual commemoration  in  Germany  of  the  great  event  of 
the  16th  century.  It  is  held  on  Oct.  8 1 ,  to  remind  of  the 
opening  of  the  Reformation  by  the  nailing  of  the  ninety- 
five  theses  on  the  church  doors  at  Wittenberg  (Oct.  81, 
1517).  It  is  first  celebrated  as  a  secular  feast,  and  on  the 
following  Sabbath  as  an  ecclesiastical  commemoration. 

REFORMATION  RIGHTS  O'l"  rejbrmandi)  are 
the  privileges  granted  to  the  different  princes  of  the 
Reformation  compact  at  the  Augsburg  Interim  in  1666 
to  introduce  into  their  states  either  the  Catholic  or  Prot- 
estant faith,  and  to  maintain  it  as  the  faith  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648,  brought  in 
modifications,  but  modem  events  have  made  so  many 
changes  that  the  rights  of  the  Reformation  exist  only 
in  name.  At  present  it  is  religious  liberty  which  each 
state  concedes  to  its  subjects,  and  the  only  question  re- 
maining is  whether  Church  and  State  shall  have  any 
interdependence.     See  State. 

Reformed  Baptists.    See  CAXPBELtnEs. 

Reformed  Churches,  the  name  usually  given  to 
all  the  churches  of  the  Reformation*  In  a  conventional 
sense,  it  is  used  to  designate  those  Protestant  churches 
in  which  the  Calvinistic  doctrines,  and  still  more  the 
Calvinistic  polity,  prevail,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Lutheran  (q.  v.).  The  influence  of  Calvin  proved  more 
powerful  than  that  of  Zwingli,  which,  however,  no  doubt 
considerably  modified  the  views  prevalent  in  many  of 
these  churches.  The  Reformed  churches  are  very  gen- 
erally known  on  the  continent  of  Europe  as  the  Ca/rtn- 
ittie  churches,  while  the  name  Protestant  Church  is  in 
some  countries  almost  equivalent  to  that  of  Lutheran. 
One  chief  distinction  of  all  the  Reformed  churches  is 
their  doctrine  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
characterized  by  the  utter  rejection  not  only  of  transub- 
stantiation,  but  of  consubstantiation ;  and  it  was  on  this 
point  mainly  that  the  controversy  between  the  Luther- 
ans and  the  Reformed  was  long  carried  on.  See  Lord's 
Supper.  They  are  also  unanimous  in  their  rejection 
of  the  use  of  images  and  of  many  ceremonies  which  the 
Lutherans  have  thought  it  proper  to  retain.  Among 
the  Reformed  churches  are  those  both  of  England  and 
Scotland  (notwithstanding  the  Episcopalian  government 
of  the  former  and  the  Presbyterianism  of  the  latter),  the 
Protestant  Church  of  France,  that  of  Holland  and  the 
Netherlands,  many  German  churches,  the  once  flourish- 
ing Protestant  Church  of  Poland,  etc.,  with  those  in 
America  and  elsewhere  which  have  sprung  from  them 
(Chambers).    See  Protestantism  ;  Reformation. 

Reformed  (DUTCH)  Chnrch  in  America,  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  influential  bodies  of  Christians 
in  this  country. 

I.  Name. — ^The  former  title  of  this  denomination  io*- 
dicated  its  historical  rektioos,  "the  Reformed  Protes- 
tant Dutch  Church  in  North  America."  It  is  "Re* 
formed,"  as  dbtinct  from  Lutberanism;  "Protestant," 
as  protesting  against  Rome;  "  Dutch,"  as  expressing  its 
origin  in  Holland.  In  1867,  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote  of  its  General  Synod,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  classes,  the  name  of  the  Church 
was  restored  to  its  simple  and  original  form — the  Re- 
formed  Church.  The  history  and  reasons  of  this  change 
are  fully  presented  in  an  elaborate  report,  which  is  ap- 


pended to  the  minutes  of  the  General  Synod  of  1867. 
The  word  "  Dutch"  was  originally  introduced  to  distin- 
guish the  Church  from  the  "  English"  Church,  by  which 
the  Episcopalian  denomination  was  generally  known,  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  after  the  Dutch  colonial  govern- 
ment had  surrendered  to  the  British  in  1664.  The 
Hollanders  who  settled  New  York  and  Albany,  and  in- 
termediate places,  came  over  as  members  of  the  "Re- 
formed Church  of  the  Netherlands"  and  representatives 
of  "  the  Reformed  Religion."  It  was  not  until  thirty 
years  after  the  cession  of  the  province  to  the  British 
that  the  word  "  Dutch"  was  incorporated  in  the  style 
and  title  of  a  single  Church  when  William  III  of  Eng- 
land gave  a  charter  to  the  Netherland  Reformed  Con- 
gregation in  the  city  of  New  York  as  the  "Reformed 
Protestant  Dutch  Church."  In  resuming  its  original 
name  the  Church  has  lost  none  of  its  historical  associa- 
tions, and  has  only  dropped  what  had  long  been  regard- 
ed by  many  as  a  hindrance  to  her  advancemenL 

IL  Reformed  Church  in  Jlolkmd. ^The  Reformed 
Church  of  the  Netherlands  was  a  legitimate  outgrowth 
from  the  great  Reformation  of  the  16th  century.  The 
conflict  for  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  the  Low  (Coun- 
tries was  preceded  by  ^e  labors  of  those  "  Reformerf 
before  the  Reformation,"  Wessel  Gansevoort  and  Ru- 
dolph Agrioola.  Both  of  these  illustrious  schohirs  and 
teachers  were  natives  of  Groningen.  They  were  sta* 
dents  of  the  Bible,  who,  fifty  years  before  Martin  Lu- 
ther, came  to  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  great  doctrines 
of  the  faith  with  which  he  shook  the  world.  But  it 
was  not  until  many  years  after  he  had  taken  his  posi- 
tion that  he  saw  the  writings  of  Gansevoort,  and  then 
he  felt  constrained  to  make  the  fact  public,  lest  his  ene- 
mies should  use  their  agreement:  o£  views  to  his  own 
disadvantage.  Gansevoort  was  an  eminent  teacher  at 
Heidelberg,  Louvain,  Paris,  Rome,  and  at  last,  as  head 
of  a  celebrated  school,  in  his  native  Groningen,  where 
he  died  in  1489.  Agrioola  was  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg,  |ind  was  noted  for  his  classical 
and  scientific  attainments,  and  especially  for  his  skill  in 
the  use  of  the  Greek  New  Test.  The  labors  of  these 
great  and  good  men  mightily  prepared  the  way  for  the 
civil  and  religious  conflict  which  followed  under  Charles 
V  and  his  son  Philip  II  of  Spain.  Evangelical  truth 
struck  its  roots  deep  dovm  into  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
Confessors  and  martyrs  for  Christ  were  never  wanting 
for  the  persecutions  of  the  government  and  the  Inqui- 
sition. The  poor  people  called  their  churches  **th9 
Churches  of  the  Netherlands  under  the  Cross,"  They 
worshipped  privately  for  many  years,  in  scattered  little 
assemblies,  until  they  crystallized  into  a  regular  eccle- 
siastical organization.  The  ban  of  the  empire  and  the 
curse  of  the  Romish  Church  could  not  keep  down  the 
rising  spirit  of  the  heroic  believers  in  Christ  arid  liberty. 
Every  new  act  of  tyranny  fanned  the  sacred  flame. 
Popular  field-preachers,  like  Herman  Strijker  and  Jan 
Arentsen,  gathered  thousands  of  people  beneath  the 
open  sky  to  listen  to  their  powerful  eloquence.  The 
whole  country  was  stirred  to  its  depths.  The  hymns  of 
Beza  and  Clement  Marot,  translated  from  the  French, 
rang  out  the  pious  enthusiasm  of  the  multitudes.  Babes 
were  brought  for  baptism,  and  alms  were  collected  for 
the  poor.  At  length  three  pastors  were  set  apart  to 
the  ministry  of  the  Church  in  Amsterdam,  deacons  and 
deaconesses  were  appointed  to  distribute  alms  to  the 
needy  saints,  and  churches  were  organized.  In  1663 
the  Synod  of  Antwerp  was  held,  which  adopted  the 
Belgic  Confession,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  that  no- 
ble Church  to  which  subsequent  synods  only  gave  more 
permanent  shape.  Her  scholars  and  theologians,  her 
schools  and  universities,  her  pure  faith  and  holy  living, 
her  active  zeal  and  martyr  spirit,  gave  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Holland  the  leading  position  among  the  sis- 
ter churches  of  the  Continent.  Her  catholic  feeling 
and  religious  liberty  made  her  a  refuge  for  the  perse- 
cuted of  other  lands.  The  Waldenses  and  the  Hugue- 
nots, the  Scotch  Covenanters  and  the  English  Puritans, 
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foand  a  welcome  at  her  altars;  and  John  Robinson  and 
the  voyagers  of  the  Mayflower  learned  in  Holland  some 
of  the  b^t  lessons  which  they  brought  with  them  to 
Plymouth  Rock. 

HI.  History  of  (he  Rtformtd  Church  in  America. — 1. 
{7rijrtn.— The  Reformed  Church  in  America  was  founded 
by  emigrants  from  Holland,  who  formed  the  colony  of 
the  New  Netherlands,  under  the  authority  of  the  States- 
General  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dutch  East  In- 
dia Company.  Hendrick  Hudson  arrived  in  New  York 
harbor  Sept.  11, 1609,  in  the  Half  Moon,  and  proceeded 
as  far  as  Fort  Orange  (now  Albany).  Trading^posts 
were  established  there  and  on  Manhattan  Island  (New 
York)  in  1614.  The  emigrants  came  for  trade,  but  they 
did  not  neglect  religion  and  the  pkiblic  worship  of  God. 
They  had  no  ordained  minister  and  no  organized  Church 
for  several  3'ears;  but  two  *^  krank  -  besoeckers,"  or 
"zieken-troosters"— literally  "comforters  of  the  sick,*' 
pious  persons  who  were  often  commissioned  as  aids  to 
the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  the  mother-country — 
came  over  with  governor  Minuit  in  1626.  These  were 
Jansen  Krol  and  Jan  Huyck.  *'Thcy  met  the  people 
on  Sundays  in  an  upper  room  above  a  horse-mill,  and 
read  the  »Scripture8  and  the  creeds  to  them.  This  was 
the  heginmng  of  public  worship  m  New  Amsterdanu" 
There  is  evidence,  however,  that"  a  considerable  Church 
was  organized  in  that  city  as  early  as  1619,"  and  that 
"a  list  of  members  in  full  communion  of  the  Church  of 
New  York  is  still  extant,  dated  1622"  {Life  of  Dr.  John 
H.  LittngstoUf  p.  79,  note). 

The  first  minbter  of  the  Gospel  who  came  to  this 
country  from  Holland  was  the  Rev.  Jonas  Michaelius, 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Leyden,  and  afterwards 
a  missionary  in  San  Salvador  and  Guinea.  He  preached 
in  New  Amsterdam  from  1628  to  1633,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Holland.  See  Michaelics.  In  the  spring 
of  the  same  year  his  successor,  the  Rev.  Everardus  Bo- 
gardus,  arrived,  bringing  with  him  the  first  schoolmas- 
ter, Adam  Roelandsen,  who  organized  the  parochial 
school  of  the  Collegiate  Reformed  Dutch  Church.  This 
school  is  BtiU  in  existence,  without  a  break  in  its  suc- 
cession of  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  It  is 
sustained  by  the  Collegiate  Ciiurch,  and  has  always 
been  "  an  instrument  of  much  good  to  the  Church  and 
to  the  community."  A  history  of  it  has  been  published 
in  a  small  volume  by  its  present  principal,  Mr.  Dun- 
shec.  This  intimate  connection  of  the  Church  and  the 
school  was  characteristic  of  the  early  Reformed  church- 
es, and  it  antedates  the  claim  of  priority  made  for  the 
New  J«!ngland  Puritans  by  several  years.  The  upper 
room  in  Francis  Molcmaker's  horse-mill  was  relin- 
qnished  as  a  place  of  worship  upon  the  arrival  of  domi- 
nie Bogardus  in  1633,  and  a  plain,  frail  wooden  church- 
building  and  a  parsonage  were  erected  near  what  is  now 
Old  Slip,  on  the  East  River.  In  1642,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  famous  navigator  David  Petersen  de  Vries,  funds 
were  raised  for  the  erection  of  a  stone  edifice  within  the 
fort  (now  the  Batter}'),  where  the  people  worshipped 
nntil  the  church  was  finished  in  Garden  Street  in  1698. 
A  church  was  planted  in  the  colony  of  Rensellaerswyck 
(Albany)  under  the  patronage  of  Kilian  van  Rensellaer, 
a  pearl-merchant  from  Amsterdam,  who  founded  a  col- 
ony upon  the  lai^e  tract  of  land  of  which  he  was  the 
first  patron.  In  1642  he  secured  the  services  of  the 
Rev.  Johannes  Megapolensis,  whose  call  states  that  **  By 
the  state  of  navigation  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  a 
door  is  opened  through  the  special  providence  of  God, 
also  in  the  New  Netherlands,  for  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  salvation  of  men,  as  good 
fntits  have  been  already  witnessed  there  through  God's 
roercv."  He  was  also  the  first  Protestant  missionarv  to 
the  Indians  in  this  country,  preceding  the  labors  of 
John  Eliot  near  Boston  by  three  or  four  years.  See 
Mkoapolensib.  His  successors  Dellius  and  Lydiua  did 
the  same  good  work. 

2.  Fif'st  Period.— *^Tht  Dutch  rule  in  Manhattan  last- 
ed fidy  yeiirs  from  the  establishment  of  the  first  tradings 


station.  The  Church  had  been  organized  about  thirtt 
years.  The  city  of  New  Amsterdam,  at  the  date  of  the 
surrender,  contained  only  1600  inhabitants;  and  there 
were  but  five  Reformed  churches  in  the  whoJe  provioce 
—New  York,  Albany,  Flatbush  and  Flatlands,  Esopas 
(or  Kingston),  and  Breuckelen  (Brooklyn).  There 
were  six  ministers  —  the  two  Megapolenses,  Drisios, 
Schaats,  Polhemus.  and  Blom."  They  were  men  of 
thorough  education,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  leam,  diligent 
in  the  ministry.  There  were  also  a  church  at  Bergen, 
which  was  the  first  of  any  denomination  in  New  Jersey-, 
organized  in  1660,  and  one  at  New  Amstel,  Del,  which 
subsequently  dropped  out  of  the  connection.  The  Hol- 
landers  numbered,  at  the  time  of  the  surrender,  about 
10,000  souls.  This  first  period  of  the  Church  wis  nec- 
essarily one  of  very  small  beginnings.  The  churches 
were  planted  in  the  wilderness.  They  encounteied  ill 
the  difiSculties  of  new  colonies — ^surrounded  by  savage 
tribes,  separated  by  long  distances  from  each  other,  aad 
dependent  entirely  upon  Holland  for  their  clergy  tnd 
school-teachers.  Civil  affairs  were  sometimes  unhap- 
pily mixed  up  with  religious  interests,  and  the  growth 
was  slow  indeed. 

8.  The  second  period  covers  nearly  three  quarters  of 
a  century  (1664  to  1787),  during  which  aboot  flfty 
churches  were  added  to  the  denomination.  Of  these 
fourteen  were  in  New  Jersey,  about  twenty  on  the  biob 
of  the  Hudson  River,  about  half  as  many  in  the  vbIIcts 
of  Schoharie,  Orange,  and  Ulster,  and  a  half-dozen  on 
Long  Island  and  Staten  Island.  Forty-two  minisien 
began  their  labors,  some  of  them  only  remaining  s  shon 
time,  among  these  churches ;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
period  there  were  sixty  churches,  and  seventeen  minis- 
ters of  HoUandish  extraction  iu  America.  When  (be 
English  rule  began  in  New  York,  emigration  from  Hol- 
land almost  ceased.  Frequent  collisions  occurred  with 
the  British  governors  of  the  province.  Governor  An- 
dros  sent  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England  [fee 
Van  Ranslaer,  Nicholas]  to  Albany  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  Dutch  church  there ;  and  governor  Fletcher, 
failing  to  impose  the  use  of  the  English  language  br 
law  upon  the  Hollanders,  procured  the  passage  of  a  bill 
by  the  Assembly  settling  a  maintenance  for  minister!, 
which  was  so  worded  that,  while  it  might  apply  to  dis- 
senters, it  practically  subserved  the  Church  of  England, 
and  made  it  substantially  the  Established  Church  in 
the  counties  of  New  York,  Kings,  Queens,  Richmond. 
and  Westchester.  Church-rates  were  exacted  by  the 
government  for  the  support  of  these  Episcopalian  min- 
isters. The  line  of  separation  between  the  Dutch  and 
English  gradually  became  more  distinct  Blany  of  the 
Hollanders,  to  escape  English  oppression,  removed  to 
New  Jersey,  and  settled  principally  in  Middlesex,  Som- 
erset, Monmouth,  and  Bergen  counties,  where  the}'  laid 
the  foundations  of  churches  that  have  long  been  great 
and  powerfuL  Some  French  Huguenots,  who  fled  froo 
religious  persecutions  in  the  Old  World,  also  settkd  in 
New  York,  W^estchester,  and  Ulster  counties,  and  on 
Staten  IsUnd.  For  their  benefit,  the  Colkgiate  Church 
of  New  York  called  Samuel  Drisius,  who  could  preach 
in  French  as  well  as  in  Dutch  and  English ;  and  Daille. 
Bonrepos,  and  Ferret  ministered  to  the  pious  exiles. 
They  fraternized  heartily  with  the  Dutch  churches, 
and  ultimately  were  absorbed  in  the  one  organization. 
Their  descendants  in  the  same  localities  stlD  form  a 
strong  constituent  element  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
America. 

In  1709  a  large  body  of  Germans  from  the  Palatinate, 
fleeing  from  religions  persecution,  settled  upon  livings- 
ton  Manor,  in  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y.,  and  in  the  valJer 
of  the  Mohawk.  Among  them  were  many  Swiss,  who 
sought  the  same  shelter  in  the  New  WorM.  Unable  lo 
obtain  help  from  the  Church  in  their  fatherland,  and 
living  beside  their  Dutch  neighbors,  they  natmiDy 
sought  and  received  assistance  from  them.  The  Gafti^ 
of  Amsterdam,  at  the  request  of  the  Church  of  the  Pa- 
latinate, agreed  to  aid  the  Germass  upon  cooditioo  that 
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they  would  adhere  to  the  Heidelbeig  Catechism,  the 
Palatinate  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Canons  of  the  Synod 
of  Dort,  and  the  Rales  of  Church  Government  of  Dort 
Ministers  were  sent  over.  A  coBtua  or  American  Classis 
was  formed  by  the  direction  and  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Synod  of  Holland,  which  charged  the  Classis  of 
AmstercUm  with  the  supervision  of  the  affairs  of  the 
German  Church  in  America,  which  then  extended  among 
the  German  settlements  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York. 
This  relation  subsisted  forty-six  years,  until  1793,  when 
the  ooetus  asserted  itis  independence  of  the  Church  in 
Holland.  See  German  Reformed  Church  in  Amer- 
ica. In  Schoharie  and  Columbia  counties,  and  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mohawk,  the  German  and  HoUandish  ele- 
ments have,  to  a  great  degree,  united  in  the  Reformed 
churches. 

4.  The  third  period  in  thb  history  dates  from  the 
first  effort  of  the  Dutch  churches  to  secure  an  indepen- 
dent organization — 1737  to  1792.  Their  entire  depend- 
ence upou  the  Church  in  Holland  for  ministers,  their 
growth  in  numbers  and  their  distance  from  the  mother 
country,  the  necessities  of  a  new  country,  and  the  lack 
of  facilities  for  educating  their  clergy,  the  delays,  ex- 
pense, and  anxieties  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of 
sending  young  men  to  Holland  for  training  and  ordina- 
tion, and  other  good  reasons  growing  out  of  their  posi- 
tion and  the  ecclesiastical  restrictions  of  the  Classis  of 
Amsterdam,  led  to  the  organization  of  a  costus,  or  ec- 
clesiastical association,  in  New  York  in  1737.  A  plan 
was  carefully  framed,  submitted  to  the  churches,  and 
sent  to  Holland  for  approval  by  the  classis.  This  plan 
embraced  a  yearly  meeting  of  clerical  and  lay  delegates 
for  the  transaction  of  ecclesiastical  business  only,  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  churches,  and  in  endre  subordi- 
nation to  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam.  But  nine  yean 
passed  away  before  that  body  gave  its  sanction.  The 
first  meeting  of  the  ccetns  was  held  in  September,  1747, 
and  the  first  German  ooetus  in  the  same  month. 

The  powers  of  this  body  were  too  limited  to  make  it 
really  effective.  It  had  no  authority  to  ordain  any 
man  to  the  ministry  without  special  permission,  nor  to 
decide  finally  upon  any  question.  But  these  restric- 
tions only  roused  the  spirit  of  independence  in  the 
younger  ministry,  and  generated  the  powerful  opposi- 
tion of  the  adherents  of  the  policy  of  the  mother 
Church.  In  1753  measures  were  taken  for  forming  an 
American  Classis,  which  was  organized  in  1756.  This 
event  caused  the  withdrawal  of  the  conservatives,  who 
were  thereafter  known  as  the  ^ Conferenlie"  the  Dutch 
word  for  the  Latin  eatus.  From  this  time  until  1771 
the  conflict  between  these  parties  rent  the  Church  asun- 
der. Ministers,  churches,  and  people  entered  into  the 
strife  with  the  most  bitter  pmimosities.  The  OBtus 
were  noted  for  their  practical  zeal,  their  pious  and  pro- 
gressive earnestness,  and  their  high  sense  of  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  Chnrch  in  this  country.  The  confe- 
rentie  possessed  more  learning,  and  some  of  its  members 
occupied  the  highest  places  in  the  Church.  In  num- 
bers they  were  nearly  equaL  In  spirit,  while  both  were 
often  extremely  culpable,  the  Conferentie  are  generally 
credited  with  being  the  most  intemperate.  Yet  they 
should  be  regarded  as  impelled  by  their  zeal  for  a  thor- 
oughly educated  ministry,  and  for  the  order  and  wor- 
ship of  the  Church.  But  the  quarrel  grew  apace. 
Preachers  were  sometimes  disturbed  in  their  pulpits; 
public  worship  was  often  intemipted,  or  actually  stopped, 
by  violence.  Church  doors  were  locked  against  one  or 
the  other  party  by  their  opponents.  Tumults  were  ex- 
cited on  the  Lord*s  day  at  the  doors  of  the  sanctuaries. 
Personal,  domestic,  and  public  divisions  were  made  be- 
tween those  who  had  always  before  been  friendsi  Re- 
ligion suffered  sadly,  and  the  Church  seemed  almost  on 
the  brink  of  ruin,  when  at  length  the  hour  of  deliver- 
ance and  the  deliverer  came. 

In  1766  John  H.  Livingston,  then  a  yoimg  man,  ar- 
rived in  Holland  to  study  for  the  ministry  at  the  Uni- 


versity of  Utrecht.  His  heart  was  filled  with  anxiety 
for  the  churches  at  home,  whose  dissensions  he  had  wit- 
nessed and  deplored.  With  great  wisdom  he  embraced 
every  opportunity  to  spread  information  and  take  coun- 
sel with  leading  men  in  Holland  respecting  the  state 
of  things  in  America.  He  prepared  a  plan  of  union, 
secured  the  assent  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and 
returned  to  New  York  as  pastor  of  the  Church  in  that 
city,  in  1770,  with  his  olive-branch.  In  October,  1771, 
a  convention  was  held  in  New  York,  at  which  there 
were  present  twenty-two  ministers  and  twenty-five  el- 
ders, from  thirty-four  churehes.  The  plan  of  union  was 
presented  by  Dr.  Livingston,  discussed  in  a  friendly 
manner,  with  a  sincere  desire  for  peace,  ratified  by  that 
body,  and  transmitted  to  Holland  for  final  approval  by 
the  Classis  of  Amsterdam.  In  1772  their  favorable  an- 
swer was  received,  dated  Jan.  14  in  that  year.  (A  trans- 
lation is  printed  in  full  in  Corwin*s  Manual  of  the  Re" 
formed  Church,  p,  11, 12.)  This  practically  ended  the 
long  strife.  A  general  synod  was  organized,  with  five 
danes.  The  power  of  licensing  and  ordaining  minis- 
ters was  granted  to  the  new  and  independent  body,  and 
the  way  was  thus  peacefully  prepared  for  the  formal 
and  final  organization.  The  articles  of  union  were  only 
intended  as  a  temporary  scaffolding  for  the  erection  of 
a  more  permanent  ecclesiastical  structure.  In  1788  the 
doctrinal  symbols  of  the  Church,  and  the  articles  of 
Church  government  used  in  Holland,  were  translated 
by  a  committee  of  the  synod.  In  1792  the  whole  work 
was  reviewed  by  the  synod,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
Church  in  this  land,  and  adopted  as  the  constitution  of 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Church.  At  this  time  there  were 
one  hundred  and  thirty  churches  and  fifty  ministers^ 
During  the  whole  period  of  strife  ninety  new  churches 
were  organized,  and  eighty-eight  ministers  began  their 
labors  among  them.  Before  the  first  attempts  at  inde- 
pendent organization,  for  forty  years  prior  to  1730,  the 
average  growth  in  ministers  and  churches  was  onh- 
seven  of  each  per  decade.  During  the  next  sixty  years, 
the  average  per  decade  arose  to  seventeen.  These  facts 
tell  the  story  of  the  differing  policies  of  the  coetus  and 
conferentie. 

The  separate  organization  which  was  thus  secured 
has  remained  to  this  day,  a  monument  of  providential 
interposition,  and  of  the  wisdom  and  piety  of  its  chief 
human  agent.  Dr.  Livingston,  who  is  justly  revered  as 
the  father  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America.  The 
constitution  adopted  in  1792  continued  in  force  for  the 
space  of  forty  years.  In  1832  it  was  revised,  and  again 
in  1874. 

5.  Causes  of  Slow  Growth, — It  has  often  been  a  mat- 
ter of  surprise  to  persons  unacquainted  with  these  and 
other  facts  that  this  oldest  Presbyterian  Church  organi- 
zation in  this  country  has  lieen  of  such  slow  growth. 
The  reasons  are  self-evident.  The  Dutch  rule  in  New 
Amsterdam  lasted  only  about  thirty  years;  and  when  it 
ceased,  the  population  of  the  city  was  but  1500.  The 
English  Episcopal  Church  rose  almost  to  the  power  of 
a  state  establishment.  "  The  Presbyterians  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  for  a  hundred  and  twenty-live  years,  were 
practically  excluded  by  the  continued  use  of  the  Dutch 
language  from  the  Church  assemblies  of  the  Reformed, 
and  they  estM)tished  their  own  churches  nearly  half  a 
century  before  tin'  English  word  was  heard  in  a  Dutch 
church."  The  introduction  of  English  preaching  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Laidlie,  who  was  called  by  the  Church  of 
New  York  for  this  purpose,  was  the  result  of  a  long 
strife,  and  the  commencement  of  a  longer  straggle 
against  the  use  of  this  restrictive  tongue.  The  damage 
to  the  Church  from  this  cause  alone  was  almost  incalcu- 
lable, keeping  multitudes  away  from  its  sanctuaries,  and 
driving  many  of  the  younger  families  into  the  Episcopal 
and  Presbyterian  churches.  The  first  English  sermon 
was  preached  in  the  church  in  New  York  in  1764  by 
Dr.  Laidlie.  The  dependence  of  the  American  churches 
upon  the  mother  Church  in  Holland  for  more  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  also  produced  its  natural  results 
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m  dwarfing  their  growth  and  diminishing  their  strength. 
They  were  mere  attachments  to  a  foreign  body,  without 
ecclesiastical  organization  on  the  spot,  save  by  a  consis- 
tory, with  no  powers  of  legislation,  licensure,  or  ordina- 
tion, with  no  college  or  theological  seminary  to  supply 
a  new  ministry,  distracted  by  internal  troubles,  and 
bound  hand  and  foot  by  Old-World  alliances,  prejudices, 
and  powers.  The  only  wonder  is  that  the  Keformed 
Church  maintained  its  separate  existence,  and  that  it 
achieved  its  independence  at  last.  After  the  articles  of 
union  were  adopted  in  1772,  the  Revolutionary  War 
added  greatly  to  the  embarrassments  of  the  Church. 
Many  ministers  were  obliged  to  leave  their  flocks  for 
years.  Church  edifices  were  sometimes  used  for  British 
cavalry  stables  and  riding-schools,  and  military  prisons; 
and  the  fairest  portions  of  the  goodly  heritage  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  opposing  armies.  After  peace  was  de- 
dared,  the  Church  grew  slowly  but  surely,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  her  educational  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions upon  a  broad  and  enduring  basis.  The  tenacity 
of  the  Dutch  character  is  abundantly  illustrated  in  the 
extreme  difficulty  with  which  this  Church  has  been  in- 
duced to  break  oflf  its  old  traditional  relationships  and 
attachments  to  its  foreign  origin.  It  never  has  yielded 
one  of  them  until  it  was  compelled  to  do  so  by  long  con- 
flicts. 

IV.  Theological  Standardt. ^The  doctrinal  symbols 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  which  are  still  the 
same  with  those  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Holland, 
are,  (1)  the  Belgic  Confession ;  (2)  the  Heidelberg  Cat- 
echism, and  the  Compendium  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
which  is  an  abridgment  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
designed  for  the  young  and  to  prepare  for  the  Lord's 
supper ;  (3)  the  Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dordrecht. 
The  use  of  the  W^estminster  Shorter  Catechism  in  Sun- 
day-schools has  been  also  sanctioned  by  the  Gkneral 
Synod.  The  Hellenbroek  Catechism  was  formerly  much 
employed  by  pastors  and  in  Sabbath-schools,  but  it  is 
now  out  of  use. 

These  standards  harmonize  with  each  other,  and  in 
all  essential  points  with  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  with  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith,  and  with  the  confessions  of  the  Reformed 
churches  of  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland.  The 
theology  of  the  Reformed  Church  is  **  Calvinistic,"  in 
the  moderate  sense  of  that  historical  term,  and  it  is 
Calvinistic  simply  because  she  believes  it  to  be  scriptu- 
ral The  liberality  with  which  she  holds  her  standards 
is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  very  large  number  both 
of  ministers  and  communicant  members  whom  she  has 
received  from  other  evangelical  bodies.  The  Heidel- 
berg Catechism  is  held  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  inter- 
preted by  the  Synod  of  Dort, 

.  V.  Church  doverttmenf/— The  government  of  the 
Church,  in  common  with  that  of  all  Reformed  churches, 
is  strictly  Presbyterian.  Her  constitution  recognises 
^  the  offices  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  be : 

"  1.  Minlptcrs  of  the  Word. 
.  ••  2.  Teachers  of  theology. 

"  8.  Elders. 
.  •*  4.  Deacons." 

.  1.  Mwisters  of  ihe  Word.— *^  No  person  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  exercise  the  office  of  a  minister  without  being 
legularly  inducted  thereto,  according  to  the  Word  of 
God  and  the  order  established  by  the  Church"  {Con- 
gtituiiorif  art  ii,  §  1).  Great  care  is  required  in  the  ed- 
ucation of  students  and  in  the  examinations  of  candi- 
dates for  the  holy  office  by  the  classes,  which  have  the 
power  of  licensure,  ordination,  and  installation.  The 
candidates  for  both  licensure  and  ordination  are  required 
to  sign  certain  **  formulas,"  pledging  themselves  to  a 
hearty  belief  and  persuasion  of  the  theological  standards 
of  the  Church,  and  "  diligently  to  teach  and  faithfully 
to  defend  the  same  without  either  directly  or  indirectly 
contradicting  the  same  by  our  public  preaching  or  writ- 
ings." If  difficulties,  or  doubts,  or  change  of  views  oc- 
cur respecting  doctrine,  they  engage  that  they  *'will 


neither  publicly  nor  privately  propose,  teach,  or  defend 
the  same,  either  by  preaching  or  writing,  until  they 
have  first  revealed  such  sentiments  to  the  consistory, 
classis,  or  synod,  that  the  same  .may  be  there  examined; 
being  always  ready  cheerfully  to  submit  to  the  jodg* 
ment  of  the  consistory,  classis,  or  synod,  under  the  pen- 
ally of  being,  in  case  of  refusal,  ipso  /ado  suspended 
from  office."  Other  provisions,  however,  giuinl  the  rights 
of  conscience  and  of  individual  judgment  against  soy 
harsh  or  unjust  treatment. 

Ministers  are  regarded  as  bound  to  the  sen*icc  of  the 
sanctuar}'  for  life,  and  are  not  at  liberty  to  secalsiize 
themselves  "except  for  great  and  important  reasoitf, 
concerning  which  the  dassu  shall  inquire  and  deter> 
mine."  Superannuated  and  disabled  ministers  may  be 
**  declared  emeriti,  and  be  excused  from  aU  further  ser- 
vice in  the  Church  during  such  infirmit}-."  In  the 
case  of  pastors  thus  incapacitated  and  retired,  congiegs* 
tions  are  required  to  provide  a  reasonable  support,  niih 
the  approval  of  the  classis. 

The  parity  of  the  ministry  is  effectually  secured  bj 
the  following  article  of  the  constitution :  **  All  ministen 
of  the  Gospel  are  equal  in  rank  and  authority.  All  arc 
bishops  or  overseers  in  the  Church,  and  all  are  equal 
stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God.  No  superiority  shali 
therefore  be  ever  claimed  or  acknowledged  by  one  mio- 
ister  over  another,  nor  shall  there  be  any  lonls  over 
God's  heritage  in  the  Reformed  churehes"  (art.ii,  §  16). 

Licentiates  and  ministers  of  churches  with  which  the 
Reformed  Church  holds  correspondence  are  recetred 
upon  the  usual  certificates  of  dismission  fn>m  those 
bodies ;  unless  there  be  grounds  of  presumption  against 
their  doctrines  and  morals;  and  then  inquiries  are  to 
be  proposed  to  satisfy  the  classis  as  to  the  propriety  of 
proceeding  freely  in  each  case.  Foreign  ministers  most 
present  their  credentials  before  the  classis  prior  to  bri- 
tation  by  any  consistory  to  prcach  in  its  church ;  sod  no 
classis  can  receive  any  such  minister  without  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  rules  of  the  Church  provided  for  these 
cases.  Ministers  coming  from  non-corresponding  bod- 
ies must  always  be  examined  respecting  their  theolog- 
ical views  before  they  can  be  received. 

2.  Teachers  of  theology^  or  professors  in  the  theologi- 
cal seminary,  are  to  be  appointed  only  by  the  GcnenI 
Synod — the  office  is  for  life,  or  during  good  behavior— 
"  and  to  that  synod  a  professor  of  theology  shall  always 
be  amenable  for  his  doctrine,  mode  of  teaching,  and 
moral  conduct."  He  is  also  required  to  sign  a  constitu- 
tional formula  expressing  fidelity  to  the  Church  and 
her  theological  standards,  etc.  And,  to  complete  the 
independence  and  personal  responsibility  of  the  pro- 
fessor to  the  General  Synod,  it  is  provided  (art.  iii,  §  4), 
that  *'  no  professor,  while  in  office,  shall  have  the  pasto- 
ral charge  of  any  congregation,  or  be  a  member  of  any 
ecclesiastical  assembly  or  judicatory ;  but,  as  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel,  may  preach  and  admiqister,  or  assist  in 
administering,  the  sacraments  in  any  congregation,  with 
the  consent  of  the  minister  or  consistory.**  Six  months' 
notice  of  intention  to  resign  his  office  must  be  sent  to 
the  president  of  the  General  Synod  before  it  can  be  ac- 
cepted by  that  body.  Most  of  these  provisions  respect- 
ing teachers  of  theology  are  peculiar  to  the  Refonned 
Church.    Their  practical  effect  has  been  excellent. 

8, 4.  Elders  and  deacons.    See  <*  Consistoxy,"  below. 

y  I.  Judicatories, — These  are : 

1.  The  Consistory. 
8.  The  CInssis. 
8.  The  Particnlar  Synod. 
4.  The  Geueml  Syuud. 

1.  The  Consistory  is  the  primary  ecclesiastical  body, 
corresponding  to  the  sesawnof  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
It  is  composed  of  the  minister^  elders,  msd  deacons  o(  a 
Church.  To  the  elders,  with  the  minister,  are  committed 
the  chief  spiritual  functions  of  the  Church,  especially  io 
admitting  persons  to  the  communion,  m  maintaining  dis- 
cipline, and  in  choosing  del^atea  to  the  classis.  To  the 
deacons  is  coit^ded  the  csre  of  the  poor.  **  When  joined 
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together  in  one  board,  the  elders  and  deacons  have  an 
equal  voice  in  whatever  relates  to  the  temporalities  of 
the  Charch,  to  the  calling  of  a  minister,  or  the  choice 
of  their  own  successors,  in  all  which  they  are  oonsid- 
ered  the  general  and  joint  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple" (art.  vi,  §  2).  In  New  York  and  New  Jersey  the 
minister,  elders,  and  deacons  constituting  the  consistory 
are  the  legal  trustees  of  the  corporate  rights  and  prop- 
erty and  temporal  interests  of  the  churches  which  they 
represent.  It  is  believed  that  this  plan  possesses  supe- 
rior advantages  to  that  which  prevaib  in  the  Presby- 
terian churches,  which  have  a  separate  board  of  trustees, 
chosen  from  the  congregation,  and  are  often  composed 
of  men  who  are  not  professors  of  religion. 

In  another  important  respect  the  consistory  of  the 
Reformed  Church  differs  from  the  session  of  the  Pres- 
bvterian  Church.  In  the  latter  the  elders  are  chosen 
for  life,  and  thus  make  a  permanent  body  of  officers. 
In  the  Reformed  Church  elders  and  deacons  are  elected 
by  the  male  communicants  for  two  years.  The  term 
of  one  half  of  the  consistory  expires  each  year;  they 
are  eligible  for  immediate  re-election  if  it  is  deemed  de- 
sirable to  retain  their  services,  and  this  often  occursi 
This  principle  of  rotation  in  office  has  its  obvious  and 
great  advantages,  harmonizing  with  our  republican  sys- 
tem of  government  in  Church  and  State,  bringing  grad- 
uallv  into  active  service  all  the  best  available  talent  of 
each  eongregation,  and  permitting  such  changes  as  may 
be  demanded  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church  and  congre- 
gation without  giving  needless  offence  to  any  who  may 
pass  out  of  office. 

The  Great  Contittory  is  an  advisory  body,  intermediate 
between  the  consistory  and  the  dassis,  and  is  composed 
of  all  who  have  previously  been  elders  and  deacons  in 
the  same  Church.  This  arrangement  works  admirably 
in  cases  upon  which  the  acting  consistory  may  need 
counsel ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  settlement  of  a  pastor, 
the  erection  of  Church  buildings  and  parsonages,  etc 
This  is  an  institution  peculiar  to  the  Reformed  Church 
alone  in  this  country,  and  has  stood  the  test  of  the 
whole  history  of  its  organization. 

In  this  way  also  the  Presbyterian  principle  of  "once 
an  elder  always  an  elder"  is  practically  preserved,  the 
official  character  of  both  elders  and  deacons  being  recog- 
nised in  this  body,  although  they  may  not  be  in  active 
service  in  the  consistory.  Besides  this,  it  often  hap- 
pens that  persons  who  have  not  been  acting  as  elders 
in  any  given  Church  for  many  years  are  appointed 
and  sit  as  delegates  in  the  Particular  and  General 
^nods. 

2.  The  Clouts  is  the  body  next  above  the  consistory, 
and  corresponds  to  the  Presbytery  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  its  general  organization  and  functions.  It 
is  composed  of  not  less  than  three  ministers,  and  one 
elder  from  each  Church  represented,  within  certain 
limits  which  are  prescribed  by  the  Particular  Synod. 
Stated  meetings 'are  held  twice  a  year.  To  the  classis 
belongs  the  right  to  license,  ordain,  install,  dumiss,  sus- 
pend, and  depose  ministers,  to  exercise  a  general  super- 
vision over  the  spiritual  interests  and  concerns  of  the 
several  churches,  and  to  try  and  decide  cases  of  appeal 
from  judicial  decisions  of  consistories,  subject  also  to  ap- 
peal to  the  Particular  Synod.  For  promoting  the  doc- 
trinal purity,  the  spiritual  interests,  and  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  churches  each  consistory  is  required  annual- 
ly, at  the  spring  session  of  dassis,  to  present  a  full  re- 
port, in  writing,  with  statistical  information  respecting 
its  religious  condition.  At  the  same  meeting  the  fol- 
lowing constitutional  questions  are  asked  of  every  pas- 
tor and  elder: 

1.  Are  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  preached  in  vonr 
cnngref^ntion  fn  their  pnritv,  agreeably  to  the  Word  of 
God,  the  Confession  of^Faiin,  sud  the  Catechisms  of  onr 
Church? 

2.  Is  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  re^nilarly  explained, 
ogreenbly  to  the  Cousutntion  of  the  Reformed  Church  1 

8.  Are  the  catechising  of  the  children  and  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  vonth  faithfully  Attended  tot 
4.  Is  family  visitation  fiiUhfally  performed  t 


Z,  Is  the  5th  section,  Sd  article,  Sd  chapter  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  onr  Charch  (which  relates  to  oversight  and 
discipline  of  Charch  roembert)  carefully  obeyed? 

0.  Is  the  temporal  contract  between  ministers  and  peo* 
pie  fulfilled  In  your  congregation  f 

The  replies  are  required  to  be  noted  in  detail  in  the 
minutes  of  the  dassis,  and  sent  up  to  the  Particular 
Synod  for  inspection.  It  is  now  also  required  to  report 
whether  the  contributions  enjoined  by  the  General  Syn- 
od for  specific  benevolent  objects  have  been  taken  in 
each  church. 

8.  The  Particular  Synod  dates  back  to  the  year  1794. 
Previous  to  that  time  the  only  ecclesiastical  bodies  were 
the  consistory,  dassis,  and  synod,  or,  as  they  were  de- 
nominated, the  Particular  and  General  bodies.  These 
met  annually.  The  first  synodal  assembly  was  only 
provbional ;  it  possessed  and  exercised  the  right  to  ex- 
amine students  of  theology  for  licensure  until  the  year 
1800.  This  function  was  afterwards  devolved  upon  the 
classes  alone.  The  Particular  Synod  is  a  court  of  ap- 
peal in  judicial  cases  which  are  carried  qp  from  the 
classes.  It  has  power  to  form  new  classes,  to  transfer 
congregations  from  one  classis  to  another,  and  has  a 
general  supervisory  power  over  its  classes.  It  also  oon- 
tirms  the  nominations  of  the  classes  for  delegates  to  the 
General  Synod.  It  meets  annually,  and  is  composed  of 
four  ministers  and  four  elders  from  each  dassis. 

The  four  Particular  synods  now  existing  are  those  of 
New  York,  organized  in  1800,  composed  of  nine  classes; 
Albamft  organized  in  1800,  composed  of  ten  classes; 
ChicayOy  organized  in  1866,  composed  of  five  classes; 
New  Brunswick,  organized  in  1869,  composed  of  nine 
classes.  At  the  session  of  the  General  Synod  held  in 
1869  the  Particular  synods  were  reorganized  upon  the 
basts  of  a  phin  which  is  intended  to  increase  their  pre- 
viously limited  powers,  and  to  bring  them  into  more 
systematic  and  direct  contact  with  the  spiritual  inter- 
Mts  and  benevolent  agencies  of  the  Church.  See  Min- 
utes of  Gen,  Synod,  1869,  p.  626,  633. 

4.  The  General  Synod,— -The  long  conflict  between 
the  coetus  and  oonferentie  which  ended  in  1771  resulted 
in  an  assembly  of  representatives  of  both  parties,  whp 
styled  themselves  "  A  Reverend  Meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders."  They  organized  what  were  called  a  *'  Gen- 
eral" and  five  **  Particular"  bodies,  which  were  subse- 
quently called  by  the  names  familiar  in  Holland,  **  syn- 
od" and  ''classis."  The  General  Body  was  merely  a 
provincial  and  provisional  assembly — a  sort  of  ecclesi- 
astical bridge  over  which  the  Church  passed  from  her 
dependence  upon  the  mother  Church  in  Holland  to  her 
condition  of  real  independence  and  separate  American 
organization.  At  first  it  was  a  conventional  assembly, 
consisting  of  all  the  ministers  in  the  Church,  with  an 
elder  from  each  separate  Church.  It  met  triennially. 
In  1800  it  was  made  a  delegated  body,  consisting  of 
eight  ministers  and  eight  elders  from  each  of  the  two 
Particular  sjniods  of  New  York  and  Albany,  which  were 
constituted  in  that  year,  only  two  minuters  and  two 
elders  being  admitted  from  each  classis.  In  1809  the 
ddegation  was  increased  to  three  ministers  and  three 
elders,  who  are  nominated  by  each  dassis  and  con- 
firmed by  their  respective  Particular  synods.  By  the 
present  Constitution,  each  classis  having  more  than  fif- 
teen churches  is  entitled  to  one  additional  delegate 
for  each  additional  five  churches.  In  1812  the  ses- 
sions were  made  annual.  This  body  meets  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  June,  and  it  continues  in  session 
about  ten  days.  It  exercises  a  general  supervision  over 
the  entire  Church.  It  is  the  court  of  last  resort  in  ap- 
peals of  judicial  cases  from  the  lower  bodies.  It  has 
power  to  form  and  change  the  Particular  synods.  It 
elects  professors  of  theology  and  has  supreme  control 
of  the  theological  seminaries.  The  benevolent  boards 
of  the  Church  are  its  creations.  It  maintains  friendly 
correspondence  with  various  ecclesiastical  assemblies  of 
other  denominations.  It  has  no  power  to  alter  or  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  Church,  but  can  only  recommend 
such  changes,  which  must  be  submitted,  through  it,  to 
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the  classes,  and  can  be  adopted  only  by  the  votes  of  a  I 
majority  of  these  bodies,    llie  General  Synod  was  in- 
corporated in  1818  by  an  act  of  the  Legislatare  of  the 
SUte  of  New  York.  " 

The  fiscal  concerns  of  the  whole  Charch  are  managed 
under  this  charter  by  the  Board  of  Direction  ofCorpo' 
ration,  which  is  elected  annually  by  the  General  Synod, 
and  consists  of  a  president,  three  directors,  and  a  treas- 
urer. The  personal  and  real  estate  and  all  the  synods' 
property  are  confided  to  the  custody  of  this  board,  which 
is  thus  made  the  chief  fiscal  agent  of  the  Church.  Its 
affairs  are  reported  annually  to  the  SA'nod.  For  more 
than  sixty  years  it  has  managed  its  large  trust  with  the 
most  exemplaiy  diligence,  fidelity,  and  success,  and  with 
scarcely  the  loss  of  a  dollar  from  all  its  investments. 
The  board  reported  in  1878  that  the  assets  in  the  hands 
of  the  treasurer,  June  1,  amounted  to  $461,411.69;  this 
was  in  addition  to  the  large  real  estate  owned  by  the 
synod  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  in  the  buildings  and 
grounds  of  the  theological  seminary,  and  in  those  of 
Hope  College,  at  Holland,  Mich. 

VII.  Usafffs 1.  Afode  of  Worship.^ AH  the  Re- 
formed churches  of  the  Continent  adopted  liturgies  for 
the  observance  of  public  worship,  including  the  offices 
for  the  administration  of  sacraments,  the  ordination  of 
ministers,  elders,  and  deacons,  and  for  the  infliction  of 
discipline  in  excommunication,  etc  The  Scottish  Be- 
former  John  Knox  prepared  a  liturgy  for  the  Church  of 
Scotland  which  was  used  for  some  time,  but  which  was 
ultimately  swept  away  by  the  same  anti- ritualistic 
storm  in  which  Puritans  and  Presbyterians  were  driven 
to  the  opposite  extreme  of  bold  simplicity  in  public 
worship.  The  liturgy  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Hol- 
land— with  the  omission  only  of  a  prajrer  in  the  mai^ 
riage  service  and  an  article  on  the  consolation  of  the 
sick — is  accurately  given  in  the  English  translation, 
which  is  now  in  use  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  America. 
It  is  **  precisely  what  it  was  in  1619,  and  substantially 
as  when  first  adopted  in  1568  by  the  Synod  of  Wesel.*' 
like  all  the  Reformed  liturgies,  it  is  based  on  that  of 
John  Calvin.  But  its  shape  was  g^ven  chiefly  by  John 
Alasco,  the  popular  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
London,  which  numbered,  under  his  ministry,  over  three 
thousand  members,  who  were  refugees  from  persecution 
in  their  native  land.  This  Church  still  exists.  Alasco 
also  prepared  a  new  liturgy,  using  his  old  one  and  that 
of  Strasburg,  a  translation  of  which,  from  the  French,  was 
publbhed  by  PoUanus,  Calvin's  successor,  who  founded 
a  Church  at  Glastonbury,  England.  It  was  written  in 
Latin,  and  then,  in  1551,  trandated  into  Dutch  by  John 
Uytenhove,  an  elder  of  the  Church  in  London.  The  lit^ 
urgy  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  Netherlands  was 
prepared  by  Peter  Dathenus,  an  eminent  minister,  who, 
when  driven  from  Holland  by  persecution,  settled  with 
some  of  his  fellow-exiles  in  the  Palatinate  at  Franken- 
thai,  near  Heidelberg.  He  first  translated  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism  into  the  Holland  language,  and  also  the 
psalms  of  Beza  and  Marot  from  their  French  originalsb 
He  dedicated  the  volume  containing  these  symbols' 
(psalms,  catechism,  and  liturgy)  *■  to  all  the  churches 
and  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ  sitting  and  mourning 
under  the  tyranny  of  antichrist"  Subsequently,  the 
**  Form  for  Adult  Baptism,"  and  the  **  Consoktion  of  the 
Sick  and  Dying,"  and  the  ^  Compendium  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion,"  a  condensation  of  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism— ^which  was  in  place  of  another  brief  catechism — 
for  persons  who  intended  to  unite  with  the  Church,  were 
issued.  In  1574  the  Synod  of  Dordrecht  directed  the 
liturgy  to  be  used  in  all  the  churches.  For  a  full  ac- 
count see  EutaxiOt  or  the  Prttbyterian  Lilurgiet,  ch.  xi ; 
and  Prof.  Demarest's  History  and  EccksioMtieal  Char' 
acteristics  of  the  Jtef,  Ch,  ch.  viii. 

The  liturgy  is  officially  declared  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Reformed  Church  (Jftnu/es  of  Gtn, 
Synod,  iv,  425, 426).  The  offices  for  the  administration 
of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  for  ordination  of  min- 
isters, elders,  and  deacons,  and  those  for  excommunica* 


tion  and  for  readmitting  the  excommunicated  are  abo 
declared  by  the  Constitution  to  be  essential,  and  must  be 
used.  The  forms  of  prayer,  marriage-service,  etc,  an 
not  essential,  but  simply  remain  as  formulas  and  speci- 
mens, which  may  or  may  not  be  used,  at  the  option  of 
the  minister.  The  pra.vers  were  used  for  a  time,  bat 
always  in  connection  with  extempore  prayer.  Since 
the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century  they  have  been 
dropped  in  public  worship  in  Holland.  When  English 
preaching  had  been  established  in  the  Charch  of  Nev 
York,  three  years  after  Dr.  Laidlie*s  advent,  a  truisla- 
tion  of  this  liturgy  into  English — ^which  is  more  acca- 
rate  and  faithful  than  elegant  in  style— was  procured 
and  introduced  by  the  collegiate  consistory.  The  saine 
year  also  (1767)  singing  in  the  English  langusge  vas 
commenced  in  that  Church.  The  volume  used  was  an 
amended  edition  of  Brady  and  Tate*s  version,  in  which 
the  old  music  was  retained  and  the  rhyme  adapted  to 
it.    See  Psalmody. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  revise  the  lit- 
urgy, all  of  which  have  failed  of  final  adoption  by  the 
classes,  to  whom,  under  the  constitution,  they  were  re- 
ferred for  final  decision. 

2.  Other  Cuttonu  (essential  and  non-essentisl)^lB 
1814  the  General  Synod  adopted  a  report  of  a  commit- 
tee on  this  subject  which  is  still  the  law  of  the  Chnrcfa. 
The  essential  customs  and  usages  which  are  deeoed 
necessary  to  be  continued  in  the  Church  are  expressed 
in  the  explanatory  articles  of  the  constitution;  such  as 
singing  the  psalms  and  hymns  approved  <^  and  recom- 
mended by  the  General  Synod;  preaching  from  the  Hei- 
delberg Catechism ;  observing  the  forms  in  the  admin- 
istration of  baptism  and  the  Lord^s  supper,  etc,  as  con- 
tained in  the  liturgy,  etc.  "  Other  customs  and  iisa|?n 
prevail  in  the  Church  which  are  deemed  non-essential 
and  in  ipany  instances  are  either  wholly  dispensed  with 
or  partially  retained  in  our  congregations^  according  to 
the  taste  or  circumstances  of  pastors  or  people;  such  as 
the  arrangements  observed  in  the  performance  of  public 
worship — the  number  of  times  of  singing  psalms  and 
hymns;  reading  sermons  and  preaching  them  from 
memory  or  extemporaneously;  sprinkling  in  bsptism 
one  or  three  times;  sitting  or  standing  in  receiving  the 
Lord*s  supper;  preaching  on  Ascension-day,  Good-Fri- 
day, and  other  daj'S  which  have  long  been  obserred 
both  in  HoUand  and  America*"  {Mimite»,  1814,p.31,33> 
In  the  Constitution  adopted  in  1832,  however,  "for 
the  purpose  of  uniformity  in  the  order  of  worship," 
a  directory  is  set  forth  which  'Ms  to  be  observed  in  all 
the  churches."  In  Holland  all  the  clergy  wear  the  offi- 
cial pulpit  dress  or  gown  during  their  performance  of 
public  worship.  In  this  country  the  custom  prevmh 
chiefly  in  the  cities  of  Philadelphia.  New  York,  Albanr, 
Newark,  New  Brunswick,  etc.,  and  in  some  of  the  coun- 
try and  village  churchesi 

'YIIL  Institutiont,^!.  C6Uegn.^Z/^  for  the  training 
and  perpetuation  of  an  educated  ministr}*— which  pro- 
duced the  unhappy  divinon  of  the  Church  in  the  hst 
century— soon  led  to  various  plans  for  the  establishment 
of  proper  schools  for  that  purpose  in  this  countiy.  Fe^ 
ministers  came  from  Holland ;  and  the  time,  cost,  and 
dangers,  the  difficulties  and  disappointments,  incarred  in 
sending  youth  to  be  educated  in  the  uni^'ersities  of  the 
mother  country  were  too  great  to  furnish  a  supply  froo 
this  source.  The  number  of  churches  rapidly  outgrew 
the  pastors.  In  1754,  in  order  to  defeat  the  movementi 
of  the  ccetus  for  independence,  a  plan  was  adopted,  bj 
a  provision  which  was  inserted  in  the  charter  of  King's 
(now  Columbia)  College,  in  New  York,  giving  the  con- 
sistory of  the  Church  of  New  York  the  right  to  appoint 
a  professor  of  theology  in  that  institution.  But,  fesriiig 
that  such  an  arrangement  would  produce  an  episcopa- 
lian defection,  the  Rev.  Theodore  Frellnghuysen,  of  Al- 
bany, projected  an  academy  or  seminary,  in  which  the 
Dutch  language  only  should  be  used,  and  which  sboold 
combine  the  advantages  of  both  the  German  gynnssii 
and  the  univenity  s}'8teni«    In  1759  be  sailed  for  En- 
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rope  to  urge  his  project;  but  he  never  returned,  having 
been  loet  at  sea  upon  his  homeward  voyage.  The  con- 
ferentie  opposed  his  plan,  in  a  letter  to  the  Classis  of 
Amsterdam,  and  it  perished  with  him. 

Ten  years  later — ^in  1770 — and  chiefly  by  the  power- 
ful influence  of  Rev.  Dr.  Jacob  R.  Hardenbergh,  its  first 
president — a  charter  was  obtained  from  governor  Will- 
iam Franklin  of  New  Jersey,  then  a  British  province,  for 
a  college,  the  object  of  which  is  stated  to  be  "  the  eda* 
cation  of  the  youth  in  the  learned  languages,  liberal  and 
useful  arts  and  sciences,  and  especially  in  divinity,  pre- 
paring them  for  the  ministry  and  other  good  offices." 
It  was  called— in  honor  of  the  queen  of  George  III — 
**  Queen's  College,"  and  retained  this  name  until,  in 
1825,  it  was  changed — in  memory  of  one  of  its  prin- 
cipal benefactors.  Col.  Henry  Rutgers  —  to  "Rutgers 
College."  It  is  located  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  This 
institution  was  suspended  during  the  Rievolutionary 
War,  and  again  in  1795,  when  it  was  revived,  chiefly 
by  the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ira  Condicr,  its  vice-pres- 
ident. Dr.  John  H.  Livingston  was  appointed  president 
in  1810.  But  in  1816  its  doors  were  closed  again  until, 
in  1825,  it  resumed  its  work,  which  has  continued  with- 
out interruption  since  that  time.  The  centennial  year 
was  celebrated,  with  appropriate  services,  at  the  com- 
mencement held  in  June,  1870.  A  large  endowment  has 
been  secured.  The  course  of  instruction  has  been  great- 
ly enlarged  and  the  standard  of  scholarship  elevated. 
The  faculty  is  fuU,  and  the  number  of  students  in  1878- 
79  was  178.  In  1864  a  scientific  tchool  was  organised 
in  connection  with  the  college,  and  designated  by  the 
Legislature  of  New  Jersey  **  the  State  College  for  the 
Benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,"  as  pro- 
vided for  by  an  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  1862.  It  was  opened  in  1866.  The  course  of  study 
embraces  mining,  metallurgy,  agricultural  chemistry, 
civil  engineering,  and  mathematics,  with  other  branches 
of  scientific  education.  The  college  possesses  an  astro- 
nomical observatory,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  an 
agricultural  farm  of  one  hundred  acres,  and  ample  facil- 
ities for  the  illustration  of  scientific  studies.  The  gram- 
mar-school, which  is  as  old  as  the  college,  occupies  a 
large  and  appropriate  building  opposite  the  college 
grounds.  The  college  faculty  embraces  a  president, 
vice-president,  eleven  professors,  and  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor. The  buildings  include  the  main  college  edifice; 
Van  Nest  Hall,  in  which  are  the  rooms  of  the  liter- 
ary societies  and  lecture-rooms;  Geological  Hall,  which 
contains  an  armory,  the  museum  of  geology,  mineral- 
ogYf  and  natural  histor}',  and  the  chemical  laboratory; 
the  Kirkpatrick  Chapel,  a  large  and  handsome  Gothic 
building  erected  in  1873,  in  which  also  is  the  library  of 
the  college;  the  Schenck  Observatory;  and  the  presi- 
dent's house.  There  are  no  dormitories  belonging  to 
the  college.  The  library  is  of  great  value,  although 
not  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  institution.  The 
museum  is  extensive  ajid  contains  many  rare  curiosi- 
ties and  specimens.  Valuable  prizes  are  given  at  each 
commencement  to  successful  competitors  in  oratory, 
composition,  classics,  mathematics,  mineralog}',  spelling, 
English  grammar,  modem  history,  mental  and  moral 
philosophy,  and  for  the  best  essay  on  Christian  missions. 

The  Vedder  Lecturahip  was  founded  by  Mr.  Nicholas 
F.  Vedder,  of  Utica,  who  gave  a  fund  of  $10,000,  in  1873, 
on  this  among  other  conditions,  that  the  General  Synod 
should  "  every  year  elect  some  member  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America  to  deliver  to  the  students  of  the 
seminary  and  of  Rutgers  College  at  least  five  lectures 
on  the  present  aspects  of  modem  infidelity,  including 
its  cause  and  cure."  The  following  courses  of  lectures 
have  been  delivered  upon  this  foundation:  1874,  by 
Isaac  S.  Hartley,  D.Dm  of  Utica,  ou  Prayer  and  Mod^ 
em  Criticism  i  1875,  by  Tayler  Lewis,  LL.D.,  of  Union 
College, on  Nature  and  ike  Scriptures;  1876,  by  Talbot 
W.  Chambers,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  on  The  Psalier,  a 
Witness  to  the  JHvine  Origin  of  the  Bii>U;  1877,  by 
William  R.  Gordon,  D.D.,  of  Schnalenberg,  N.  J.,  on 


The  Science  of  Revealed  Truth  ImpremaMe^  as  shown 
hjf  the  Argumentative  Failures  of  fnfidelily  and  Tkeoret" 
ical  Geology,  All  of  these  lectures  have  been  published 
under  the  general  title  of  The  Vedder  Lectures. 

**  Hope  College,"  located  at  the  city  of  Holland,  Mich., 
was  chartered  in  1866,  and  grew  out  of  a  flourishing 
academy  which  was  started  as  a  civil  and  parochial 
school  in  the  infancy  of  the  colony  of  Hollanders,  founded 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Albertus  C.  Van  Raalte,  on  Black  River 
and  lake,  in  that  sUte,  in  the  year  1846-47.  This  insti- 
tution embraces  a  preparatory  school,  collegiate,  scien- 
tific, and  theological  departments,  under  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal supervision  of  the  General  Synod,  and  in  the  imme- 
diate charge  of  its  council  and  faculty.  It  possesses  am- 
ple college  grounds,  good  buildings,  an  endowment  of 
funds  which  are  augmenting  yearly,  a  tract  of  land 
called  ^the  James  Suydam  farm  of  Hope  College,"  after 
a  great  benefactor,  and  many  appliances  for  a  liberal 
training.  The  course  of  instruction  is  thorough,  and 
wrill  be  expanded  with  the  demands  of  the  times.  The 
faculty  consists  of  a  president  and  five  professors,  with 
subordinate  teachers.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  in 
June,  1878,  was  98,  of  whom  65  were  in  the  preparatory 
department,  and  83  in  the  academic  course. 

2.  Theological  Sennnaries»—A  professor  of  theolog>% 
Dr.  John  H.  Livingston,  was  chosen  in  1784,  and  at  the 
same  time  Dr.  Herroanus  Bleyer  was  appointed  profess- 
or of  languages,  and  two  years  later,  also,  as  lector  in 
theology.  In  1792  Drs.  Solomon  Froeligh  and  Dirck 
Romeyn  were  appointed  additional  professors  of  didac- 
tic theology.  Other  appointments  were  subsequently 
made — Rev.  Drs.  John  Bassett,  Jeremiah  Romeyn,  and 
John  M.  Van  Harlingen.  All  of  these  professors  and 
lectors  originally  taught  their  students  at  their  own 
places  of  residence.  The  seminary  proper,  under  Dr. 
Livingston,  was  located  in  1796  at  Flatbush,  L.  I.,  and 
in  1804  was  transferred  to  New  York,  where  it  remain- 
ed until  its  final  location,  in  1810,  at  New  Bmnswick, 
N.J. 

These  facts  substantiate  the  claim  that  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  in  America  was  the  first  of  all  her  Prot- 
estant sisUrs  to  reduce  theological  eiucaium  to  a  system, 
the  first  to  demand  that  it  be  in  charge  of  a  professional 
inttructor,  and  the  first  to  appoint  a  theological  profess- 
or. But  for  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  war, 
her  theological  seminary  woidd  have  been  started  in 
the  year  of  American  independence,  1776.  Dr.  Liv- 
ingston occupied  the  professorial  chair  from  1784  to 
1825;  and  previous  to  the  removal  to  New  Bmns- 
wick he  and  his  colleagues  sent  forth  91  students 
into  the  ministry.  After  various  ineffectual  efforts 
to  secure  a  proper  endowment,  the  professorship  was 
merged  in  Queen's  College  by  a  covenant  between  the 
s}*nod  and  the  trustees  of  that  institution.  In  the  year 
1825,  the  seminary  had  three  resident  theological  pro- 
fessors, and  was  fully  oi^ganized.  Additional  articles 
of  agreement  were  now  entered  into  with  the  trustees, 
by  which  a  theological  college  was  organized,  and  the 
name  changed  from  Queen's  to  Rutgers.  Three  years 
later,  a  Board  of  Education  was  established  to  care  for 
beneficiaries.  In  1865  another  theological  professorship 
was  added,  and  the  covenant  between  the  svnod  and  the 
tmstees  of  Rutgers  College  formally  annulled.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  Hope  College  was  organized  in  Holland, 
Mich.,  and  in  a  twelvemonth  more  a  theological  depart- 
ment in  the  same  place.  In  the  year  1856,  Mrs.  Anna 
Hertzog,  of  Philadelphia,  donated  830,000  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  suitable  edifice  for  the  use  of  the  seminary,  upon 
the  condition  that  it  should  bear  the  honored  name  of 
her  deceased  husband,  '*  the  Peter  Hertzog  Theol(^ical 
HalL"  The  building  was  speedily  erected— three  stories 
in  height,  120  feet  long — and  contains  a  small  chapel, 
double  rooms  for  sleeping  and  study  purposes,  to  accom- 
modate about  sixty  students;  lecture-rooms  for  the  pro- 
fessors, rector's  residence,  and  refectory.  It  stands  in  the 
midst  of  seven  acres  of  land,  which  were  also  donated  for 
the  porpose  by  Messrs.  James  Neilson,  David  Bishop,  and 
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Charles  P.  Dayton,  and  Francia  and  Weasell  Weasella. 
The  site  is  a)mniaiiding.  Three  professors*  bouses  have 
been  built  upon  it,  and  another  one,  directly  opposite, 
has  been  bought  and  presented  to  the  General  Synod  by 
Messrs.  James  Suj'dam  and  Gardner  A.  Sage,  of  New 
York,  at  a  cost  of  $18,000.  Mrs.  Hertzog  also  led  by 
will  |ilO,000  to  be  invested,  the  interest  of  which  is  to 
keep  the  hall  in  repair.  By  the  munificence  of  its 
friends  the  building  has  been  thoroughly  refitted  and 
furnished  in  the  best  manner  to  make  it  a  pleasant 
Christian  home  for  the  students.  In  1878  the  James 
Suydam  Hall  was  opened  for  use.  This  large,  substan- 
tial, and  costly  building,  containing  a  chapel,  lecture- 
looms,  museum,  and  gymnasium,  was  the  gift  of  the 
late  James  Suydam  of  New  York,  who  laid  its  comer- 
atone  but  did  not  live  to  see  it  completed.  Mr.  Su3'dam 
also  endowed  the  professorship  of  didactic  and  polemic 
theology  which  bears  his  name,  in  the  sum  of  tfi0,000; 
and  these,  with  various  gifts  and  legacies  to  the  theo- 
logical seminary  and  other  specific  Church  purposes, 
amount  to  more  than  $250,000.  This  was  hi  addition 
to  other  bequests  to  the  American  Bible  and  Tract 
societies;  and  the  seminary  and  the  Bible  Society 
were  also  made  his  equal  residuary  legatees.  A  bronze 
statue  of  Mr.  Suydam,  somewhat  larger  than  life  size, 
the  gift  of  friends,  was  unveiled  on  the  day  of  dedica- 
tion of  the  hall  The  Gardner  A.  Sage  library  build- 
ing is  the  gift  of  the  generous  founder  whose  name 
it  bears,  and  who  superintended  its  erection  and  has 
provided  for  its  maintenance  and  support.  It  is  per- 
fectly fire-proof,  and  combines  every  modem  arrange- 
ment for  heating,  ventilation,  light,  and  security  from 
dust  and  other  annoyances.  It  has  room  for  about 
100,000  volumes.  The  library  at  present  numbers  over 
80,000  volumes,  to  which  additions  have  been  consunt- 
ly  made  by  donations,  and  principally  from  a  fund  of 
•d8,763,  of  which  a  balance  of  about  $15,000  remains 
unexpended.  The  selection  of  books  is  confided  to  a 
competent  committee  of  the  General  Synod,  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  theological  professors.  The  library  has 
a  very  complete  Biblical  critical  apparatus^  including 
fac  -  similes  of  the  Sinaitic,  Vatican,  aud  other  MSS. ; 
the  Ada  Sanctorum  ( Bollandist ),  60  vds.;  Migne's 
Patrohgift  820  vols.,  embracing  all  the  fathers,  Greek 
and  Latin;  and  many  of  the  best  and  rarest  editions 
of  standard  works  imported  from  Europe. 

The  permanent  endowment  of  the  seminary,  which  is 
still  in  progress,  now  amounts  to  over  $200,000,  besides  the 
real  property  held  for  iu  uses.  There  are  four  professors, 
and  thirty-two  students  now  in  its  classes,  while  the  hall 
is  filled  with  other  young  men  of  the  college  and  pre- 
parator}'  school  who  are  on  their  way  to  the  ministry. 
The  course  of  instraction  is  thorough,  and  embraces  the 
usual  departments  of  theological  study  in  similar  insti- 
tutions, with  the  addition  of  those  subjects  which  are 
specially  related  to  the  Reformed  Church,  such  as  the 
Confession  of.Faith,  Canons  of  Uort,  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism, the  ecclesiastical  polity,  and  the  constitutional 
law  of  the  denomination.  The  whole  number  of  grad- 
uates from  its  establishment  in  1810  to  1879  is  609. 
The  government  of  the  seminary  is  vested  in  the 
faculty  and  in  a  Board  of  Superintendents,  which  is 
chosen  by  the  General  Synod  and  meets  annually.  A 
standing'committee  of  the  synod  has  the  charge  of  its 
temporal  afiairs. 

The  "  Theological  Seminary  in  Hope  College"  had  for 
iu  first  professor  Rev.  Cornelius  £.  Crispell,  D.D.,  who  was 
elected  by  the  General  Synod  in  1867  to  the  chair  of  di- 
dactic and  polemic  theology,  and  tlie  other  professors  in 
Hope  College  were  invited  to  act  as  lectora^  In  1869  two 
additional  professors  were  elected.  There  is  a  Board  of 
Superintendents,  which  consists  of  the  Council  of  Hope 
College,  with  duties  and  prerogatives  like  those  of  the 
seminary  at  New  Brunswick.  The  endowment  of  this 
institution  has  been  begun.  In  1878,  on  account  of 
financial  embarrassments,  the  theological  department 
was  suspended  and  the  students  went  to  other  institu- 


tions. A  few  young  men  have  gone  out  from  its  wills 
to  preach  the  Gospel,  two  of  them  as  foreign  miaooD- 
aries. 

8.  Parochial  S(AooU, — ^A  few  of  these  are  aided  by 
the  Board  of  Education.  They  are  almost  exdusivelj 
confined  to  the  German  and  Holland  Churches. 

4.  Foreign  Missioru. — From  her  earliest  dsvs,  her 
ministers  gave  special  care  to  the  evangelimtion  of  the 
heathen  Indians.  During  the  existence  of  the  United 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  she  statedly  contributed  to 
its  funds ;  and  when  that  oi^anization  was  disMlyed,  tnd 
its  stations  transferred  to  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions,  she  continued  her  effocta 
in  connection  with  it.  In  1832  the  General  Synod  ap- 
pointed its  own  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  propoang  to 
organize  missions  of  their  own  Church  to  be  omducted 
through  the  medium  of  its  pmdential  committee.  lo 
1886  the  first  band  of  missionaries  went  out  to  seek  a 
settlement  in  Northern  India,  but  subsequently  located 
in  the  island  of  Boroea  After  working  a  k>Dg  while 
harmoniously  in  this  relation,  prompted  by  a  desire  to 
accomplish  the  utmost  that  might  be  gained  by  an  in- 
dependent denominational  effort,  it  was  thought  most 
desirable  to  sever  the  connection  existing  between  theii 
society  and  that  of  the  American  Board.  This  waa  i^ 
cordingly  done  in  1868.  The  number  of  memben  ia 
twenty -four — one  half  being  laymen,  and  one  third 
elected  annuaUy  by  the  General  Synod.  A  number  of 
missionaries  at  several  times,  under  the  auspioea  of  the 
board,  have  been  sent  out  to  China,  India,  and  Japan. 
Chief  among  the  servants  of  the  Church  in  the  foreign 
field  were  the  Rev.  John  Scndder,  M.D.,  of  the  Madras 
Mission ;  the  Rev.  David  Abeel,  D.D.,  the  first  Ameri- 
can missionary  to  China ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  CorneUos 
y.  A.  Van  Dyck,  the  translator  of  the  Arabic  Bible,  who, 
although  in  the  employ  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions,  yet  retains  his  relatioo 
to  the  Reformed  Church,  from  which  he  went  oat  as  a 
missionary  physician.  The  Mission  to  the  DyA»  in 
Borneo  was  given  op  in  1849,  some  of  the  missionaries 
having  been  transferred  to  Amoy  in  China,  and  the 
others  returned  to  America. 

The  China  Mission  was  organized  at  Amoy  in  1844, 
at  the  original  suggestion  of  the  Rev.  David  Abed,  D.D^ 
who  visited  that  city  in  1842,  just  after  it  had  been  de- 
clared one  of  the  five  open  ports.  The  firrt  missionaries 
were  Rev.  Messrs.  William  J.  Pohlman  and  £liha  Dotr. 
Its  prosperity  has  been  wonderfuL  The  Mission  no* 
(1879)  consists  of  seven  churches  and  seventeen  sta- 
tions, comprising,  according  to  the  last  report,  s  mem* 
bersbip  of  598  communicants.  Over  these  in  Amor 
and  adjacent  cities  there  are  now  fonr  missionaries  and 
four  assistants,  with  three  native  pastora  settled  orer 
and  sustained  by  two  churches  in  the  city  of  Amoy  and 
the  Church  of  Kang-than  and  Opi.  The  Mission  en- 
ploys  twelve  native  catechists  or  preachers  and  has 
eight  students  under  theological  instruction.  A  build- 
ing for  the  theological  students  has  been  erected  at 
Kolongsu,  called  **  the  Thomas  De  Witt  Theokigical 
HalL"  Contributions  for  religious  and  bene\-olcnt  pu^ 
poses  from  the  native  Christians  in  1867  were  d940.C9 
in  gold. 

The  Aroot  Mission  in  India  was  organized  in  l^^ 
being  composed  of  the  sons  of  the  celebrated  missionarr. 
the  Rev.  John  Scndder,  M.D.,  of  Madras,  with  theirfami- 
lies,  llic  Cassis  of  Arcot  was  formed  in  16M,  with  the 
clerical  missionaries  and  three  native  eldeis.  Acoonl* 
ing  to  the  report  of  1877,  the  dassis  is  compoaed  of 
twenty  churches,  with  a  membership  of  764  comma- 
nicanta.  With  them  are  connected  forty  sUtioos  and 
out-stations,  the  whole  number  of  regnhu*  attendants 
upon  the  means  of  grace  being  4398.  Contributions 
for  religious  and  benevolent  purposes  in  1877  amount- 
ed to  t^  in  gold.  There  are  six  missionaries  and 
eight  assistants  in  this  important  field  of  labor,  vith 
two  native  pastors  and  twenty -one  catechists,  twen- 
ty-six Bible-readers,  twenty-eight  tetchei%  tnd  m» 
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teen  colporteara.  There  are  two  aeminaries  for  males 
and  females,  a  preparandi  school  for  training  native  cat- 
echists  and  pastors,  and  thirty-eight  day  schools  with 
1238  scholars.  The  missionaries  and  native  helpers 
make  frequent  tours  into  the  surrounding  country. 
The  statistics  of  this  work  for  1869  were,  6635  sermons 
preached  to  156,408  hearers,  and  books  and  tracts  dis- 
tributed 5035. 

The  press  is  used  freely  to  print  the  Scriptures,  cate- 
chisms, and  practical,  religious,  and  educational  works. 
The  hospital  and  medical  dispensary  at  Arcot  has 
received  the  highest  official  praise  from  lord  Napier, 
the  governor-general,  and  an  increased  allowance  from 
the  government  The  number  of  patienta  treated  in 
■1877  was  9673,  an  average  of  twenty-six  per  day.  A 
medical  class  of  young  natives  is  connected  with  it 
The  Gospel  is  daily  preached  to  aU  comers,  and  portions 
of  the  Scriptures,  tracts,  and  good  books  are  offered  to 
all  who  can  read.  A  simple  and  brief  story  of  Chrisfs 
love  to  fallen  man  is  carried  away  by  every  patient  on 
the  printed  ticket  given  to  him  on  his  first  application, 
and  which  he  must  show  at  each  subsequent  visit 

The  Japan  Mission  originated  at  a  monthly  concert 
for  prayer  for  missions  held  in  Feb.,  1859,  in  the  South 
Reformed  Church,  New  York,  when  one  elder  offered  to 
give  $800  per  year  to  support  a  missionary  in  Japan, 
another  made  a  similar  promise,  and  the  Church  pledged 
itself  for  a  third  like  sum.  On  May  7, 1859,  the  BcMird 
of  Foreign  Missions  sent  out  three  missionaries — ^Rev. 
Samuel  K.  Brown,  M.D.  (who  had  been  a  missionary  in 
China  for  several  years).  Rev.  Guido  F.  Verbeck,  and 
D.  Simmons,  M.D.,  with  their  wives,  and  Miss  Caroline 
£•  Adriance — who  reached  Kanagawa  Nov.  1  of  that 
year.  Rev.  James  H.  Ballagh  was  sent  out  in  1862, 
and  Rev.  Henr\'  Stout  in  1868.  Dr.  Simmons  and  wife 
resigned  in  1860,  and  Miss  Adriance  went  to  Amoy, 
where  she  became  an  assistant  missionary,  and  died  in 
1863.  She  always  bore  her  own  expenses  as  a  volun- 
teer missionary.  The  missionaries  engaged  chiefly  at 
Yokohama,  Nagasaki,  and  Tokio  in  teaching  the  gov- 
ernment schools,  translating  the  Word  of  God,  circu- 
lating the  Scriptures,  tracts,  and  books  in  Chinese,  and 
instructing  inquirers  in  the  way  of  salvation.  Mr.  Bal- 
lagh began  a  Japanese  religious  service  in  1866,  the 
average  attendance  being  about  twenty  persons.  The 
first  two  native  converts,  Wakasa,  a  nobleman,  and 
Ayabe,  his  younger  brother,  were  baptized  by  the  Rev. 
G.  F.  Verbeck,  May  20, 1866,  the  day  of  Pentecost,  at  his 
residence  in  Yokohama.  Wakasa^s  attention  was  first 
drawn  to  Christianity  by  a  copy  of  the  New  Test,  in 
English,  which  some  Japanese  picked  up  out  of  the 
water  in  the  bay  of  Nagasaki,  and  which  was  prob- 
ably lost  overboard  from  an  American  or  English  ship. 
He  did  not  rest  until,  five  or  six  years  after,  he  pro- 
cured a  Chinese  translation  of  it,  which  he  eagerly  read. 
Thus  this  "  bread  cast  upon  the  waters*'  was  found 
"  after  many  days"  in  the  soul  of  the  first  Japanese 
convert  to  Christianity.  In  March,  1872,  the  first  na- 
tive Christian  Church  was  organized  by  the  Rev.  James 
H.  Ballagh  at  Yokohama  with  eleven  members.  In 
1877  it  had  145  communicants.  The  edifice  in  which 
it  worships  cost  about  f  6000,  of  which  the  first  thou- 
sand was  given  by  the  native  Christians  of  Honolulu, 
Sandwich  Islands.  It  seats  about  450  persons.  In 
January,  1878,  there  were  fifteen  organized  churches 
of  all  Protestant  denominations  with  over  1300  com- 
muning members.  Of  these,  four  churches  with  201 
communicants  belong  to  the  Reformed  Church  in  Amer- 
ica. 

The  present  missionary  force  of  this  Church  In  Ja- 
pan consists  of  six  missionaries  atid  eleven  assistant 
missionaries,  with  one  native  ordained  minister  and  two 
catechists  or  preachers.  There  is  one  academy  at  Yoko- 
hama, the  Isaac  Ferris  Seminary,  for  girls,  of  whom 
there  were  thirty-seven  at  latest  date.  A  theological 
class  or  school  of  eleven  young  men  is  also  establbhed, 
under  the  instructions  of  the  Rev.  James  L.  Amerman. 


Another  school  for  girls  is  at  Nagasaki  The  Rev.  Dr. 
G.  F.  Verbeck  has  been  for  many  years  connected  with 
the  Imperial  University  at  Yeddo,  under  the  auspicea 
of  the  government,  and  he  has  also  been  engaged  with 
Drs.  Brown,  Hepburn,  and  others  in  the  work  of  trans- 
lation of  English  works  into  Japanese  and  of  Japanese 
works  into  English.  Of  the  large  number  of  Japanese 
youth  who  came  to  this  country  for  education,  a  score 
or  more  were  students  in  Ratgen  College  and  ita  gram- 
mar-school. Several  of  them  have  united  with  Chris- 
tian churches  in  the  United  States,  and  some  have  gone 
back  to  Japan  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  to  serve  Christ 
in  other  stations.  The  outlook  of  this  mission  work  in 
Japan  is  full  of  promise.  Dr.  Brown  has  long  been  en- 
gaged with  Dr.  Hepburn  and  others  in  translating  the 
Bible  into  Japanese. 

In  addition  to  these  Oriental  Missions,  the  board  has 
also  co-operated  with  other  missionaiy  boards  in  the 
plan  of  Indian  agencies  under  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  The  tribes  asugned  to  it  are  the  Pimas, 
Maricopas,  and  Papagoes;  the  Mohaves  on  the  Colorado 
River  Reserve ;  and  the  Apaches  on  the  White  Mountain 
Reserve,  numbering  in  all  about  9000  souls. 

The  Woman*s  Board  of  Foreign  MidiiotUj  an  efficient 
auxiliary  to  the  Synod's  Board,  was  organized  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1875.  It  has  between  fifty  and  sixty  auxiliaries ; 
is  devoted  to  the  increase  and  maintenance  of  woman's 
work  for  women  in  heathen  lands;  and  contributes  lib- 
erally to  the  general  work.  Its  principal  field  is  Naga- 
saki, Japan,  where  it  has  undertaken  to  establish  a  fe- 
male seminary ;  and  it  has  also  begun  to  labor  for  China. 
It  has  published  in  an  elegant  volume,  with  maps  and 
many  illustrations  on  wood,  a  very  complete  Manual  of 
Foreign  3funont  of  tke  Reformed  Dutch  Church  tn 
A  merica  (8vo,  826  pp.). 

llie  ordinary  appropriations  of  the  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1879,  were 
$55,600. 

5.  Home  Mistumt, — The  Board  of  Domestic  Missions 
consiAtn  of  twenty-four  members,  half  of  whom  are  lay- 
men, and  one  third  are  elected  annually  by  the  General 
Synod.  It  was  reorganized  in  1849,  with  a  correspond- 
ing secretary  exclusively  devoted  to  its  service.  Pre- 
vious to  this,  for  a  number  of  years,  the  duties  of  that 
office  were  performed  voluntarily  by  settled  pastors. 
All  the  Reformed  churches  were  on  missionary  ground 
until  the  independent  organization  of  the  denomination 
was  secured  in  1771.  Soon  after  this  event,  ministers 
and  elders  were  occasionally  sent  out  upon  tours  of  ex- 
ploration among  destitute  populations  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  and  to  establish  mission  stations  and  churches^ 
As  the  result  of  these  labors,  a  few  new  churches  were 
organized  —  one  in  Virginia,  six  in  Kentucky,  six  in 
Lower  Canada,  and  elsewhere  in  the  regions  of  the  Dela- 
ware and  Susquehanna  rivers,  and  Central  New  York. 
It  was  then  determined  to  concentrate  efforts  nearer 
home,  and  the  distant  churches — some  of  which  yet  live 
in  other  denominations — ^were  left  alone.  In  1822  the 
^* Missionary  Society  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church" 
was  organized  in  the  city  of  New  York.  A  Northern 
Board,  located  at  Albany,  was  appointed  by  the  Synod 
in  18218  to  act  under  the  society  located  at  New  York, 
and  a  new  impetus  was  given  to  the  work.  In  1831  a 
new  Board  of  Mission^  was  constituted  for  the  whole 
Church,  all  the  mission  work  being  confided  to  its  care, 
of  which  the  present  board  is  the  lineal  successor.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1867,  and  now  holds  its  own  funds. 
The  Church  Building  Fund  and  the  Sabbath-school  in- 
terests of  the  denomination,  excepting  publications,  are 
confided  to  its  care.  More  than  half  of  the  churches 
of  the  denomination  owe  their  existence  to  the  fostering 
care  of  this  board.  In  the  West,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  English  churches  of  the  Particular  Synod  of  Chicago 
have  grown  up  under  its  benign  infiuence.  The  Hol- 
land churches  have  been  mostly  self-sustaining.  During 
the  year  ending  June,  1878,  this  board  aided  102  church- 
es, of  which  fifty-eight  were  at  the  East,  forty-two  in 
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the  West,  and  two  in  the  South.  The  number  of  fami- 
lieB  in  the  Mission  churches  was  6787  and  8996  Church 
members,  of  whom  1040  were  received  during  the  year. 
There  were  134  Sabbath-schools,  with  11,889  scholars. 
The  income  from  all  sources  for  the  missionary  opera- 
tions was  $35,130.32.  Since  1882  more  than  three  hun- 
dred churches  have  been  organized—about  half  of  these 
in  the  single  decade  of  1850-60 — and  many  of  these  un- 
der the  auspices  of  this  board.  Thousands  of  Holland- 
ers, most  of  whom  are  in  this  denomination,  hare  settled 
in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  adjoining  states  dur- 
ing the  last  thirty  years.  These  have  formed  an  impor- 
tant element  in  the  missionary  growth  and  extension 
of  the  Church  in  the  North-west.  Of  its  nearly  79,000 
members,  about  11,000  are  Hollanders. 

6.  The  Board  of  Education,  which  was  organized  as 
a  voluntary  society  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1828,  was 
adopted  by  the  General  Synod  in  1882.  It  consists  of 
twenty-four  members,  who  are  elected  for  three  years 
each,  one  third  of  whom  are  elected  annually.  It  has 
the  immediate  care  of  all  the  beneficiaries  and  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  Reformed  Church,  including  such 
beneficiaries  as  receive  aid  from  the  Van  Benschoten 
and  Knox  funds,  which  are  held  by  the  trustees  of  Rut- 
gers College.  Every  beneficiary  must  be  a  member  in 
good  and  regular  standing  in  the  Reformed  Church, 
and  must  also  have  been  a  member  of  some  Protestant 
Church  for  one  year  previous  to  making  his  application 
for  aid.  He  must  be  recommended  to  the  board  by  the 
pastor  and  oonnstory  of  the  Church,  and  by  the  classu 
to  which  said  Church  belongs,  after  sustaining  a  satis- 
factory examination  as  to  his  need  of  assistanoe,  and 
physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  qualifications  for  study 
and  for  the  holy  ministiy.  Every  precaution  is  taken 
against  the  introduction  or  continiution  of  improper 
candidates.  Repayment  of  all  money  received  from  the 
board  is  required  from  those  who  do  not  complete  their 
course  of  ministerial  preparation,  unless  they  are,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  board,  providentially  hindered.  The 
board  will  accept  from  all  beneficiaries  after  their  li- 
censure two  years'  service  under  the  care  of  the  Board 
of  Domestic  Missions,  as  a  full  satisfaction  for  all  aid 
rendered  to  them  by  the  Board  of  Education.  This  is 
a  wise  provision,  which  has  secured  many  excellent 
young  laborers  in  the  home  missionary  field.  All  the 
students  are  considered  as  tmder  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
corresponding  secretary.  In  1865  the  powers  of  the 
board  were  enlarged  to  enable  it  to  co-operate  with  the 
various  classes  in  the  establishment  of  academies  and 
classical  schools  within  their  bounds.  The  board  be- 
came incorporated  in  1870,  to  enable  it  to  hold  legal  pos- 
session of  its  funds  and  to  secure  others  that  max'  be 
devised  to  it  by  will.  In  addition  to  the  Knox  Fund 
($2000),  the  Van  Benschoten  Fund  ($20,813.57),  the 
Smock  Fund  ($500),  the  Mandeville  Fund  ($2000),  and 
the  Yoorhees  Fund  ($26,000),  which  are  held  by  the 
trustees  of  Rutgers  College,  and  the  interest  of  which  is 
paid  out  to  beneficiaries  of  this  board,  it  holds  twenty- 
five  scholarships,  ranging  from  $1700  to  $10,000,  mak- 
ing in  all  a  capital  of  over  $120,000,  besides  the  annual 
Church  collections  and  private  donations,  amounting  in 
1877-78  to  $11,299.74-^U1  for  the  education  of  young 
men  for  the  ministry.  It  also  holds  certain  trust  funds 
for  Hope  College,  and  receive^  moneys  for  parochial 
schools  which  are  under  its  care.  The  total  income  for 
the  year  ending  June  1, 1878,  was  $33,508,  and  the  to- 
tal number  of  young  men  under  its  care  for  the  same 
{)eriod  was  eighty-three. 

About  one  third  of  the  present  ministry  of  the  Church 
have  been  aided  by  this  board  in  their  studies  for  the 
sacred  office.  Its  beneficiaries  are  not  confined  to  any 
particular  literary  institution,  but  must  study  theology 
in  one  of  the  seminaries  of  the  Reformed  Church. 

7.  The  Board  of  Puliicaiion  was  organized  in  1855 
by  authority  of  the  General  Synod.  It  consists  of 
twelve  ministers  and  twelve  laymen,  one  third  of  whom 
are  elected  annually  by  the  Synod.    To  it  are  **  intrust- 


ed, with  such  directions  as  may  from  time  to  tine  be 
given  by  the  General  Synod,  the  superintendence  of  ill 
the  publications  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  the  circn- 
lation  of  such  works  pertaining  to  the  history,  gOTcn- 
ment,  doctrines,  and  religious  literature  of  said  Chnrch 
and  of  other  evangelical  denominations  as  shall  be 
properly  approved."  It  has  a  corresponding  secre- 
tary and  general  agent,  and  a  depository  located  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  Its  printing  and  biodbg  an 
done  by  contract.  It  publishes  a  semi-monthly  news- 
paper called  the  Sower  and  Gotpd  Fields  which  is  the 
accredited  organ  of  all  the  boards  of  the  Cbnrcb.  The 
catalogue  of  its  books  and  tracts,  for  denominatioD- 
al  and  general  uses,  is  large,  and  constantly  receiriog , 
new  additions.  Sales  are  made  at  a  moderate  profit. 
Gratuitous  distributions  and  liberal  discounts  are  made 
to  weak  churches,  poor  Sunday -schools,  and  for  mis- 
sionary purposes.  During  the  civil  war  in  the  UoiUd 
States,  it  sent  forth  large  gratuitous  supplies  into  the 
armies  of  the  Union ;  and  since  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties it  has  done  a  good  and  large  work  of  beneTolent 
circulation  in  the  South,  particularly  among  the  freed- 
men.  In  India  it  has  published  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism in  Tamil  during  the  year  ending  June,  1870;  and 
a  supply  of  its  elementary  books  for  Sabbath-school  and 
general  instruction  has  been  asked  for  and  sent  to  Japan 
for  use  in  the  government  schools  under  the  care  of  the 
missionaries  of  the  Reformed  Church.  The  total  aoeti 
of  the  board,  June  1, 1878,  were  reported  to  the  Synod 
as  $12,848.64.    Receipts  for  the  vear,  $9,102j)9. 

8.  The  Widows  Fund,  or  Beluf  Fund,  for  disabled 
ministers  and  the  widows  and  orphaned  children  of  de- 
ceased minbters,  was  organized  in  1837.  Its  benefits 
are  limited  to  subscribing  ministers  who  may  pay  ^20 
in  full,  or  $10  or  $5  annually,  and  who  shall  leccire. 
pro  rata,  the  annuities  which  may  be  due  upon  personal 
disability,  or,  at  their  own  decease,  by  their  families. 
Congregations  are  urged  to  secure  an  interest  in  the 
fund  for  their  piistors  by  making  the  requisite  contribo- 
tion  yearly.  The  funds,  which  are  intrusted  to  the  Board 
of  Direction  of  Corporation,  are  invested  in  bonds  and 
mortgages  and  in  government  bonds.  One  half  of  the 
annual  payments  by  ministers,  and  donations,  when 
specially  directed  by  the  donor,  are  considered  income; 
the  other  half  of  the  annual  payments  by  ministers,  all 
other  donations,  and  church  collections,  are  considered 
as  principal,  and  the  interest  thereof  only  is  used  as  in- 
come. The  maximum  amount  to  be  paid  to  parties 
interested  in  the  fund  are :  to  a  minuter  disabled  br 
sickness  or  age,  $200  per  year;  to  a  minister's  vidow, 
$200  (  to  children  of  clergymen,  both  of  whose  parents 
are  deceased,  $75  per  year  each  until  they  are  sixteen 
years  of  age.  Other  provisions  regulate  minor  pay- 
ments. The  amount  of  each  annuity  is  of  coarse  de- 
pendent upon  the  number  of  annuitants,  and  may  vat}' 
yeariy.  The  maximum  may  be  increased  when  the  state 
of  the  fond  shall  warrant  it.  The  amount  of  this  fund 
June  1, 1878,  was  $49,807.99;  and  the  sum  paid  to  sn- 
nuitants  during  the  previous  year  was  $2,259.99. 

9.  The  Disabltd  Mimstert*  Fund,  which  reaches  a  cisss 
who  cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  Widows',  or  Helief, 
Fund,  was  organized  in  1855,  under  the  title  of  the  Susp 
tentation  Fund.  It  is  also  in  trust  of  the  Board  of 
Direction  of  Corporation.  Its  moneys  are  to  l)c  kept 
invested,  and  to  be  **used  for  the  support  of  difabkd 
ministers  and  the  families  of  deceased  ministers,  vit* 
such  may  be  in  need"  Applications  for  aid  are  made 
throngh  and  recommended  by  the  classes  to  which  the 
applicants  belong.  Contributions  which  are  donated 
specifically  for  principal  aro  so  used;  all  other  cootriba- 
tions  go  to  the  yearly  disbursements)  and  any  siirplus 
that  remains  is  carried  to  principal  and  placed  at  inter- 
est upon  first-class  securities.  Aged  and  infirm  ministers 
are  thus  assisted,  and  also  the  needy  families  of  deceased 
clergymen.  The  amount  of  this  fund  reported  June  1, 
1878,  was  $19,614.85,  of  which  $14,222  was  appropriated 
to  its  beneficiaries. 
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10.  The  Ckurck'huUdmff  Fund  is  held  in  tniflt  and 
dispensed  by  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  at  its  dis- 
cretion. Aid  is  given  from  it  only  to  churches  which 
shall  have  no  debt  after  receiving  assistance  from  this 
fund.  A  first  bond  and  mortgage  is  taken  from  such 
church,  and  the  Domestic  Board  may  remit  the  interest 
-thereon ;  but  the  churclt  roost  then  make  a  yearly  con- 
tribution for  the  fund;  and  every  church  aided  ia  to 
pay  back  the  aid  received  as  soon  as  practicable.  The 
receipts  for  the  year  ending  June  1, 1878,  were  $9,659.80. 

IX.  Correspondemx. — The  General  Syiuxl  holds  official 
correspondence,  by  interchange  of  delegates  (or  by  let- 
ter), with  the  following  ecclesiastical  bodies:  the  Synod 
of  the  Canada  Presbjrterian  Church ;  the  General  Synod 
(triennial)  of  the  (German)  Reformed  Church  in  the 
■United  States;  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyteri- 
an Church  in  the  United  States;  the  General  Synod  of 
the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church ;  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  North  Amer- 
ica; the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  (South) ;  the  General  Synod  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States;  and 
the  General  Council  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church. 
With  the  Reformed  Church  in  South  Africa,  and  the 
Waldenscs  of  Piedmont,  occasional  correspondence  is 
held  by  letter,  and  also  with  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land and  other  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  Europe.  The 
spirit  of  this  correspondence  ia  well  described  by  one  of 
the  Church's  most  venerated  ministers,  in  these  words, 
respecting  her  catholic  tentimenis  and  action : 

"Our  Church  has  been  distfogtilshed  by  a  steady  and 
united  adherence  to  her  standards  and  order,  and  at  the 
same  time  by  a  kind  and  friendly  relntion  to  other  evan- 
gelical denominations.  She  has  ei\Joyed  peace  within  her 
own  bosom,  while  aj^itntlug  qneetiuns  have  trnnbled,  and 
even  rent,  other  churches.  She  h&»  borne  a  full  propor- 
tionate share  In  contributions  to  Christian  benevolent 
institution?,  such  as  ihe  American  Bible  Society,  the 
American  Tract  Society,  and  others.  She  is  desirous  and 
anxluu9,  in  a  sense  of  privilege  and  respousibllity,  to  em- 
ploy greater  efforts  for  lucren»ing  the  degree  and  extent 
of  her  inflnence  In  doing  all  she  can  for  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  salvation  of  souIp.  Her  pacific  character, 
her  freedom  from  the  nltraisms  of  the  day,  her  evan«;elical 
principles,  the  pecullnr  features  of  her  government  and 
order,  and  the  attitude  In  which  she  has  been  found  by 
the  side  of  other  evangelical  denominations,  all  tend  to 
commend  her  to  the  fiivorable  regard  of  all  the  firiends  of 
evangelical  trnth  who  desire  the  'pence  and  prosMrity* 
of  the  Church  of  Christ."  •-     i       ^ 

X.  Staiistict. — 1.  Numbers  and  Funds,— From  the 
minutes  of  the  General  Synod  held  June,  1878,  we  de- 
rive the  following  statistii^  information:  the  Reformed 
Church  then  embraced  4  particular  synods,  83  classes, 
505  churches,  542  ministers,  6  candidates  for  the  mini»- 
try^  43,490  families,  78,666  communicants,  of  whom  were 
received  during  the  previous  year  3943  on  confession  and 
1966  by  certtticates;  baptisms  of  infants,  3874;  of  adults, 
1044;  catechumens,  24,445;  Sabbath  -  school  scholars, 
80,109;  contributions  for  religious  and  benevolent  pur- 
poses, 8203,103;  for  congregational  purposes,  f  788,222. 

2.  Periodicals,— The  Christian  Intelligencer^  weekly, 
owned  and  edited  by  private  individuals;  the  Sower  and 
Gospel  Fields  semi-monthly  paper,  organ  of  the  Church 
boards;  and  The  Mission  Monihly,  published  by  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 

XL  Denominational  Literature,— The  following  are 
some  of  the  most  important  publications : 

1.  Theological  and  FxegeticaL-^ ohn  H.  Livingston, 
D.D.,  late  Professor  of  Didactic  and  Polemic  Theology, 
Lectures  on  Theology;  an  Analysis  by  Rev.  Ava  Ncal 
(1  vol  12rao,  out  of  print) ;  James  a  Cannon,  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Church  History  and  Government  and  Pastoral 
Theology,  Lectures  on  Pastoral  Theology  (1  voL8vo,616 
pp.),  an  exhaustive  work ;  Alexander  McClelland,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  and  Sacred  Languages, 
Canoti  and  Interpretation  of  Scripture  (1  vol.  12mo,  886 
pp. ) ;  John  T.  Demarest,  D.D.,  Commentaries  on  the 
1st  and  2d  Epistles  of  Peter  (2  vols.  8vo);  John  T. 
Demarest,  D.D.,  and  WiUiam  R.  Goitlon,  D.D.,  Chris- 
tocracy  (1  vol,  12mo);  other  works  by  W.  R,  Gordon, 


D.P. :  ChUtTs  Guide  in  Heading  the  Scriptures,  132  pp.; 
Supreme  Godhead  of  Christ,  188  pp.;  Particular  Provi- 
dence Illustrated  by  the  Life  of  Joseph,  492  pp.;  A  Three- 
fold Test  of  Modem  Spiritualism,  408  pp.;  The  Church 
of  God  and  her  Sacraments,  208  pp. ;  A.  RVan  Nest,  D.D., 
Life  and  Letters  of  George  W,Bethune,  D,D,  (1869, 1  vol. 
crown  8vo) ;  Geo.  W.  Bethune,  D.D.,  Lectures  on  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism  (2  vols,  crown  8vo) ;  other  works 
by  the  same  author:  Sermons  (1  vol.);  Orations  and 
Addresses  (1  voL);  Poems  (1  vol);  History  of  a  Petutent, 
being  an  exposition  of  Psalm  cxxx  (1  vol) ;  Early  Lost^ 
Early  Saved  (1  vol);  Fruit  of  the  Spirit  (1  vol) ;  Rev, 
John  Van  der  Kemp,  Sermons  on  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism (2  vols.  8vo,  out  of  print) ;  The  Vedder  Lectures, 
1874, 1875, 1876, 1877.  Among  the  American  contribu- 
tors to  SchafTs  edition  of  Lange's  Biblical  Commentary 
are  Prof.  Tayler  Lewis,  LL.D.  (Genesis,  Job,  Ecclesi- 
astcs),  M.  a  Rid(Ue,  D.D.  (Romans,  Galatians,  Ephe- 
sians,  Colossians),  T.  W.  Chambers,  D.D.  (Amos,  Zecha- 
riah),  John  Forsyth,  D,D.,  LL.D.  (Joel),  and  C.  D.  Har^ 
tranft,  D.D.  (Numbers).  A  critical  edition  or  version 
of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  is  now  in  process  of  prep- 
aration by  a  Committee  of  Synod,  of  which  a  tentative 
oop}',  with  a  historical  introduction,  was  published  in 
Minutes  of  General  Synod,  1878,  p.  185-222.  See  also  list 
of  works  issued  by  the  Board  of  Publication,  including 
three  vols,  of  Tracts  ^u^  many  miscellaneous  books  illua- 
trating  the  history,  polity,  theology,  and  usages  of  the  Re- 
formed Church.  Besides  these  are  a  number  for  general 
circulation,  and  not  denominational  The  New  Bruns- 
wick Review,  edited  by  the  late  Prof.  John  Proudfit, 
D.D.,  reached  only  a  few  numbers;  the  Evangelical  Quar- 
terly Review,  edited  by  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Berg,  DJ),,  late 
professor  of  didactic  and  polemic  theology,  extended  over 
about  two  complete  volumes.  Both  of  these  reviews  are 
valuable  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  Churoh. 

2.  Historical  and  Biographical.— Btodh^kd,  History 
of  New  York  (2  a-oIs.);  Colonial  History  of  New  York 
(3  vols.);  Documentary  History  of  New  York  (4  vols.); 
David  D.  Demarest,  D.D..  Professor  of  Church  Govern- 
ment and  Pastoral  Theology,  History  and  Characteris- 
tics of  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church  ( 1  vol 
12mo,  221  pp.) ;  Benjamin  C.  Taylor,  D.D.,  A  nnals  of  the 
Classis  and  Township  of  Bergen  (1  vol  12mo,  479  pp.) ; 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  vol  ix, 
with  hbtorical  introduction ;  Rev.  £.  T.  Corwin,  Manual 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America  (1  vol  8vo;  2ded. 
revised  and  enlarged,  1879),  an  invaluable  work;  Alex* 
Gunn,  D.D.,  Memoirs  of  Rev,  John  H,  Livingston,  D,D, 
(1  vol  12mo) ;  Magazine  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
(1827,  4  vols.),  containing  a  valuable  series  of  articles 
by  the  late  Rev.  John  B.  Romeyn,  D.D.,  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Holland  and  in  this 
countiy ;  Rev.  John  A.  Todd,  D.D.,  Memoirs  of  Rev, 
Peter  Labagh,  D,D,  (1  vol  12mo);  E.  P.  Rogers, 
D.D.,  Historical  Discourses  on  the  Reformed  Protestant 
Dutch  Church  in  Albany  (1^58,  1  vol  8vo,  120  pp.); 
Thomas  De  Witt,  D.D.,  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  New 
York  (1857, 1  vol  8vo,  100  pp.);  One  Hundred  and  Fif- 
tieth Anniversary  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  New  Bruns- 
tvick,  N,  J,,  memorial  volume,  Richard  H.  Steele,  D.D., 
pastor  (1867, 1  vol  8vo,  222  pp.) ;  Francis  M.  Kip,  D.D., 
One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Reformed 
Church  inFishkiU,  N,  Y,  (1866,  64  pp.) ;  Minutes  oftha 
General  Synod,  1771-1870;  Constitution  and  Digest  of 
Acts  of  General  Synod  (revised,  1874) ;  articles  published 
in  the  Christian  Intelligencer  by  Thomas  De  Witt^  D.D., 
mostly  from  original  documents  procured  by  loan  from 
the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  Holland,  and  others  from  John 
R.  Brodhead,  Esq.,  the  historian  of  New  York ;  W.  Carloa 
Martyn,  The  Dutch  Reformation  (Amer.  Tract  Society, 
N.  Y.,  1870, 1  vol  12mo);  Eutaxia,  or  the  Presbyterian 
Liturgies,  by  a  Presbyterian  Clergyman  ( New  York, 
M.  W.  Dodd,  1855,  259  pp. );  Rev.  George  R.  William- 
son, Life  of  Darid  Abeel,  D,D.;  Rev.  J.  B.  Water- 
bury,  Life  of  Rev.  John  Scudder,  M,D,;  Works  of  Dr. 
Scndder  and  Dr.  Abeel ;  Yon  Alpen,  History  t^fthe  Hep- 
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dtSberg  Catechism^  translated  by  Prof.  J.  F.  Berg,  D.D. 
(Phila.  1854, 1  vol.  8vo).  Dr.  Berg  also  pablished  sev- 
eral volumes  on  prophecy,  the  Second  Advent,  Church 
and  State,  etc ;  Centennial  Discourses^  a  series  of  twenty- 
two  sermons  delivered  in  the  year  1876  by  order  of  the 
General  Synod,  intended  to  set  forth  the  relations  of  the 
Reformed  Church  to  liberty  and  to  faith  and  education, 
and  other  topics  appropriate  to  the  Centennial  year  of 
the  republic  (8vo,  GOl  pp.).  Quarter'MiUenmal  Amn- 
versary  of  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church  of  the 
CUyiof  New  York,  1628-1878  (1879,  8vo,  104  pp.). 
(W.J.'R.T.) 

Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  the  official  des- 
ignation of  a  distinct  body  of  Christians  in  America  and 
Great  Britain. 

I.  /history.— This  ecclesiastical  oiiganization  took  its 
rise  in  the  city  of  New  York  December  2,  1878.  The 
Bt  Rev.  George  David  Cummins,  D.D.,  assistant  bishop 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  diocese  of 
Kentucky,  separated  from  that  Church,  in  a  letter  to 
presiding  bishop  Smith  dated  November  10,  1878. 
Within  one  month  from  that  date,  the  Reformed  Epis- 
copal Church  was  organized,  with  Dr.  Cummins  as  its 
first  bishop.  Bishop  Cummins  was  born  December  11, 
1822.  He  was  related  on  the  maternal  side  to  the 
celebrated  bishop  Asbury,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  but  was  of  Episcopal  descent  on  both  sides. 
He  was  graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  in 
1841,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age.  In  the  year 
1843  he  became  connected  with  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  in  1845  was  ordained  to  the  diaconate  by  bishop 
Alfred  Lee,  o/  the  diocese  of  Delaware.  After  a  min- 
hstiy  of  great  eloquence,  power,  and  success  in  different 
prominent  fields  of  labor  during  twelve  years,  he  w^as 
consecrated  to  the  episcopate  as  assistant  bishop  of  the 
diocese  of^  Kentucky  in  1866.  During  October,  1873, 
the  Evangelical  Alliance  met  in  New  York  dty.  Bish- 
op Cummins  was  in  attendance,  and  on  the  eighth  day 
of  that  month  delivered  an  address  on  the  subject — 
Roman  and  Reformed  Doctrines  on  the  Subject  of 
Justification,  Contrasted^  On  the  12th,  Sunday,  the 
bishop  participated  in  a  joint  communion  in  the  P)res- 
byterian  Church  of  which  Dr.  John  Hall  is  the  pastor, 
delivering  an  address  and  administering  the  cup.  The 
storm  of  adverse  criticism  that  followed  this  act  served 
to  mature  and  intensify  the  conviction  that  had  been 
gathering  form  and  volume  before  in  the  bishop^s  mind, 
that  the  Church  he  had  loved  and  served  so  well  had 
fully  and  finally  drifted  from  its  old  evangelical  and 
catholic  position.  It  was  about  this  time,  just  at  what 
point  we  do  not  know,  that  the  thought  of  a  separation 
from  the  old  Communion  arose,  and  ripened  into  fixed 
purpose.  The  first  outward  movement  looking  towards 
the  organization  of  a  separate  Communion  took  place 
October  30.  An  account  of  the  meeting  then  held  is 
here  given  in  the  language  of  a  prominent  clergyman 
—  Rev.  Dr.  B.  B.  Leacock — who  was  present  and  par- 
ticipated in  its  deliberations : 

*'By  invitation  or  bishop  Cnromlns,  five  clergymen  and 
'  five  laymen  were  brought  together  at  the  residence  of  Mr. 
.John  A.  Bake,  of  New  York  citv.  The  bishop  startled 
them  by  announcing  his  detemifnatlou  of  wlttidrawiug 
from  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Wheu  urged  to 
reconsider  his  decision,  he  promptly  stated  that  this  was 
not  debatable  frronnd— that  it  wais  a  question  between 
himself  and  Ood,  and  as  such  he  had  settled  It.  and  that 
bis  determination  was  unalterable,  lie  then  said  that  his 
object  in  calling  us  together  was  to  advise  as  to  his  futnre. 
There  were  two  propositions  before  him.  Ho  had  been 
invited  to  go  to  Mexico,  and  give  himself  to  the  work  of 
the  organization  and  building-up  of  the  Church  of  Jesus. 
Should  he  do  this?  or  shonldhe  remain  in  this  country, 
and  hero  exercise  his  ministry  and  his  episconal  otSce  f 
Those  who  felt  free  to  speak  advised  his  remaining  in  this 
country  by  all  means,  and  then  and  there  he  determined 
that  this  country  should  be  the  'sphere  of  labor*  to  which 
he  would  transfer  bis  *  work  and  omce.*  Steps  were  taken 
before  the  adjouniment  of  this  meeting  looking  towards 
placing  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  the  book  which  the 
Dishnp  refers  to  in  his  letter  of  ref>lgnatiou,  written  Nov. 
10—*  I  propn^c  to  return  to  that  Prayer-book  sanction^ 
by  Wiluam  White.*    We  may  regard  thia  meeting  as  the 


first  movement,  outside  of  bishop  Cnmmlns  himself,  tow- 
ards the  formation  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church.*' 

November  10,  the  bishop  addressed  a  letter  to  bishop 
Smith,  his  superior  in  the  diocese  of  Kentucky,  and  the 
presiding  bishop  of  the  general  Church,  resigning  his 
position  as  a  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
On  the  12th  of  November  he  paid  an  unannounced  visit 
to  the  Rev.  Marshall  R  Smith,  at  Passaic,  N.  J.,  seek- 
ing rest  and  quiet  of  mind.  Mr.  Smith  had  withdrawn 
from  the  same  church,  for  the  same  causes,  and  con- 
nected himself  with  the  ministry  of  the  "Refonned 
Church  of  America"  in  the  year  1869.  During  thia 
visit,  without  any  preanrangement,  he  was  met  by  the 
Rev.  Mason  Gallagher,  who  bad  also  withdrawn  from 
the  ProtesUnt  Episcopal  Church  in  1871,  and  CoL  Ben- 
jamin Aycrigg,  a  prominent  layman  of  that  chnich 
in  New  Jersey,  who  had  withdrawn  October  80, 1873^ 
These  gentlemen  testify  that,  in  the  deeply  serious  and 
interesting  interview,  which  was  greatly  protracted,  there 
was,  in  the  beginning,  no  foreshadowing  of  ita  practical 
issue.  They  cannot  recall  the  precise  point  in  the  eon- 
versation  where  the  thought  of  concerted  action  took 
shape.  Under  what  they  fully  believe  Divine  guidance, 
that  thought  did  rise,  take  form  and  body,  and  grow  into 
purpose,  until,  in  the  form  dictated  by  the  biabop,  the 
call  for  a  meeting  of  clergymen  and  laymen  of  like  mind 
was  written  and  issued.  It  was  in  these  words,  inserted 
here  as  important  history : 

«'  Nsv  ToBK,  Not.  IS,  181X. 

**DBAa  BBOTnicB,~The  Lord  has  pnt  Into  the  hearts 
of  some  of  his  servants  who  are,  or  have  been,  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  the  purpose  of  restoring  the 
old  truths  of  their /athers,  and  of  returning  to  the  use  of 
the  Prayer-book  of  ITSB,  set  forth  by  the  General  Conven- 
tion of  that  year,  under  the  especial  guidance  of  the  vener- 
able William  White,  D.D.,  afterwards  the  first  bishop  of 
the  same  church  iu  this  conntrv.  The  chief  featvies  of 
that  Prayer-book,  as  distinguished  from  the  one  now  in 
use,  are  the  following:  1.  The  word  *  priest*  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  book,  and  there  is  no  countenance  whatever 
to  the  errors  of  sacerdotalism.  8.  The  Baptismal  Offices, 
the  Confirmation  Ofllce,  the  Catechism,  and  the  Order  for 
the  Administration  of  the  Lord's  Snpper  contain  no 
sanction  of  the  errors  of  baptismal  regeneration,  the  real 
presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  elemena 
of  the  communion  and  of  a  sacrifice  ofl'ered  l^  a  priot  in 
that  sacred  feast.  These  are  the  main  features  that  ren- 
der the  Prayer-book  of  1785  a  thoroughly  scriptural  litor- 
gy,  snch  as  all  evangelical  Christians  who  desire  litnri^cal 
worship  can  nee  with  a  good  conscience.  On  Tuesday,  the 
second  day  of  December,  1S73,  a  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Association  Hall,  comer  of  Twenty-third  street  and  Fourth 
avenue,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  at  10  o*clock  A.X.,  to 
organize  an  Episcopal  Church  on  the  basis  of  the  Prayer- 
book  of  1785^a  basis  broad  enongh  to  embrace  all  who 
bold  '  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,*  as  that  faith 
is  maiutalned  by  the  Reformed  churches  of  Chriacendom : 
with  no  exclusive  and  unchurching  dogmas  towards  Chr^ 
tian  brethren  who  differ  from  them  in  their  views  of  polity 
and  Church  order.  This  meetina  you  are  cordially  and  af- 
fectionately invited  to  attend.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting 
is  to  organize,  and  not  to  discuss  the  expediency  of  <«-- 
sanlzing.  A  verbatim  reprint  of  the  Prayer-boolc  of  17S5 
is  in  press,  and  will  be  Issued  during  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber.   Hay  the  Lord  guide  yon  and  us  by  his  Holy  Spirit. 

"Gaoaoa  David  CtnuiuiBL** 

That  meeting  was  held  on  the  day  appointed,  and 
the  *' Reformed  Episcopal  Church"  organized  with  eig^bt 
clergymen  and  twent}*  laymen,  all  of  whom  were  at  the 
time,  or  had  been,  ministers  or  laymen  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  ajid  actively  identified  with  the  Evan- 
gelical or  *■  Low-Church^*  pu^y  ui  that  Church,  no  one 
being  allowed  to  vote  but  those  who  had  rigned  the  call 
The  Rev.  Charles  Edward  Cheney,  of  Chicago,  was  elect- 
ed bishop,  his  consecration  to  the  office  taking  place  later 
in  the  same  month. 

In  justification  of  this  action,  writers  in  the  interest 
of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  point  to  the  actual 
state  of  the  Evangelical  school  or  party  in  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  communion.  The  errors  and  excesses 
of  the  Tractarian  school  had  been  in  process  of  devel- 
opment for  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years.  Often  and 
thoroughly  confuted  on  the  ground  of  scriptural  ar;i:u- 
ment,  they  had  grown  to  such  widespread  influence  and 
strength  aa  to  be  fast  absorbing  all  the  vital  forces  of 
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the  Church.  They  had  become  proseriptive,  and,  by 
legislative  enactment  and  Judicial  trials,  were  represnng 
evangelical  life  and  energy.  EflTorts  had  been  made  to 
procare  the  condemnation  and  expnlaion  of  these  errors 
from  the  Church.  The  results  were  of  so  partial  and 
inadequate  a  character  as  to  encourage  rather  than 
check  the  reactionary  movement  towards  medieval 
error  and  superstition.  Then  efforts  were  made  to  se- 
cure revision  of  the  Prayer-book,  but  only  with  humil- 
iating failure.  Petition  after  petition  to  the  General 
Convention  was  treated  with  scarcely  concealed  con- 
tempt Even  the  poor  relief  of  liberty  to  use  alterUate 
phrases  in  the  Baptismal  Offices  was  unceremoniously 
denied  to  a  numerously  signed  petition.  In  these  ef- 
forts to  obtain  relief  many  participated  who  are  not  as 
yet  in  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  but  whose  action 
shows  how  deeply  and  earnestly  men  who  loved  the  pure 
truth  of  the  Gospel  then  felt  on  the  subject.  Thus,  at  a 
meeting  in  Chicago,  June  16  and  17, 1869,  among  others 
who  strongly  advocated  revision  of  the  Prayer-book  was 
Rev.  Dr.  Andrews,  of  Virginia,  one  of  the  ablest  presbyters 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  a  member  of 
the  General  Convention.  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Newton,  the 
present  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  Phila- 
delphia, intniduced  the  following  resolutions : 

*'  AesblMd  (as  the  senne  of  this  Conference),  That  a  care- 
fnl  revision  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  needfbl  to 
the  beet  interests  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.*' 

'*  Retolved,  That  all  words  and  phrases  seemine;  to  teach 
that  the  Christian  ministry  Is  a  priesthood,  or  the  Lord*A 
■upper  a  saeriflce,  or  that  regeneration  is  inseparable  from 
baptism,  should  be  removea  from  the  Prayer-book.** 

These  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted.  But 
neither  these  nor  any  other  efforts  to  obtain  redress 
were  of  any  avalL  An  imperious  and  haughty  major- 
ity bound  and  held  every  conscience,  and  the  Church 
followed  the  sacramentarian  drift  unchecked.  Those 
who  organized  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  were 
convinced,  by  a  long  course  of  stubborn  facts,  that  the 
cause  dear  to  them,  as  the  cause  of  the  true  Gospel  of 
Christ  was  at  stake;  that  they  must  either  sacrifice  the 
truth  or  go  outside  of  the  old  organization  to  defend 
and  propagate  it.  Conviction  and  conscience  led  them 
to  their  action. 

The  Church  thus  taking  shape  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, though  yet  comparatively  a  small  body,  has,  during 
the  five  years  of  its  existence,  grown,  it  is  believed,  with 
almost  unexampled  rapidity.  Its  apologists  emphasize 
certain  facts  in  this  growth : 

1.  The  Extent  of  Terriiory  it  Covert, — Christian  de- 
nominations have,  for  the  most  part,  been  local  in  the 
early  stages  of  their  history,  as  the  causes  out  of  which 
they  have  sprung  have  been  locaL  The  imperative 
need  of  this  Church  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  sprang 
up  almost  simultaneously  in  remote  parts  of  the  land, 
as  from  a  soil  quite  prepared  for  the  seed.  Wherever 
the  Episcopal  Church  was  in  existence,  the  reaction 
towards  mediieval  corruptions  in  doctrine  and  ritual 
was  more  or  less  pronounced;  and  the  recoil  from  these 
developments  of  error  equally  decided.  The  Reformed 
Church  took  immediate  and  strong  hold  of  many  and 
widely  separated  communities,  quickly  absorbing  all 
the  means  and  ministers  which  the  infant  communion 
could  supply.  Within  two  years  from  its  origin  it  held 
positions  at  various  points  from  South  Carolina  to  Van- 
couver's l8Uind,on  the  extreme  west  of  the  British  North 
American  possessions.  The  Church  is  now  planted 
firmly  in  fifteen  states  in  this  country,  in  the  maritime 
provinces  and  the  various  birger  cities  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  In  May,  1877,  the  General  Council  resolved, 
in  answer  to  repeated  solicitations,  to  introduce  its  work 
into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Already  that  work  has 
extended  into  some  ten  or  twelve  dioceses. 

2.  The  FriendlmeM  with  vhieh  this  Church  hat  been 
received  by  Protettani  Chritiiant  and  Churehet. — The 
old  Protestant  Episcopal  Churoh  had  met  with  opposi- 
tion in  many  places,  and  the  habitual  complaint  of  its 
ministers  and  missionariea  was  that  the  growth  of  the 
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Church  was  hindered  by  the  prejudice  and  unfriendly 
criticism  of  the  people.  The  Reformed  Episcopal  Church 
finds  no  such  difficulty.  The  people  everywhere  seem 
willing  that  it  should  take  its  place  in  the  sisterhood  of 
churahes,  and  gather  from  all  oommunities  its  appropri- 
ate elements.  The  freedom  from  assumption  in  this 
Church  thus  wins  its  welcome,  and  opens  for  it  that  path 
of  progress  which,  it  is  believed,  leads  on  to  a  great  future. 

8.  The  Overruling  Hand  of  God  in  Harmomzinff  /iiter- 
ned  Difference*  among  the  Leading  and  Influential  Mtnit 
in  the  Church, — It  is  no  easy  thing,  under  the  most  favor- 
able auspices,  for  a  number  of  men  severing  their  con- 
nection with  an  old  organization  and  constructing  a  new, 
to  agree  together  in  anything  like  a  moderate  position. 
In  this  case  the  difficulty  was  enhanced  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  separation.  The  men  who  left  the  old 
Church,  though  actuated  by  a  common  opposition  to 
particular  errors  in  that  body,  held  views,  in  many  cases, 
divergent  in  regard  to  the  positive  principles  to  be  in- 
corporated in  the  new  organization.  These  differences 
have  at  times  appeared  so  grave  that  no  human  wisdom 
could  find  a  path  through  them  along  which  all  could 
travel  in  harmony.  Some  conservative  by  habit  of 
mind;  others  with  an  equally  strong  tendency  to  reach 
out  towards  the  true  ideal  of  a  Church  for  the  age  we 
live  in ;  and  all  men,  by  the  very  necessities  of  their 
stand,  of  a  somewhat  independent  .tone  of  mind,  it  was 
found  by  them  hard  to  yield  individual  and  personal 
views  and  preferences  far  enough  to  coalesce  in  a  really 
organic  structure.  In  every  case  of  difficulty  in  the 
councils  arising  from  these  causes,  however,  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  appeared  to  lead  the  way.  His  presence 
and  agency  was  at  times  so  manifest  as  to  awaken  live- 
ly emotions  of  wonder  and  gratitude.  Though  in  this 
Church  at  present,  as  in  all  others  where  intelligent 
men  are  free  to  think  and  to  maintain  their  views,  all 
do  not  think  alike  in  everything,  there  is  perhaps  as 
much  harmony  as  can  be  found  in  any,  and  much  more 
than  marks  most  other,  communions.  In  this  fact  of 
special  divine  guidance,  this  Church  seems  to  see  the 
pledge  of  future  growth  and  success  in  its  work. 

II.  Doctrinet  and  Utaget,  —  1.  Speaking  generally, 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  may 
be  identified  as  those  of  Orthodox  and  Evangelical 
Protestantism.  The  men  who  organized  the  Church 
were  of  that  class  of  clergymen  and  laymen  in  the  old 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  who  had  been  largely 
associated  with  the  Christians  of  other  Protestant 
Churches,  and  harmonized  with  them  in  belief  and 
practice.  In  their  choice  and  adjustment  of  doctri- 
nal standards,  they  could  but  give  expression  to  this 
agreement.  When  they  set  forth  in  the  **  Declaration 
of  Principles'*  the  belief  that  ''the  Holy  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  the  Word  of  God,  and 
the  sole  Rule  of  faith  and  practice,**  thus  making  the 
Bible  the  only  ultimate  fountain  of  authority  in  the  set- 
tlement of  religious  questions ;  and  when  they  revised 
the  old  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
not  changing  their  substance,  but  making  them  more 
distinctive,  and  adapting  them  to  present  phases  of  life 
and  thought,  they  but  put  the  Church  squarely  on  the 
great  platform  of  Evangelical  Christianity.  This  Church, 
if  not  broader,  is  somewhat  less  particular  in  its  doc- 
trinal basis  than  some  of  its  sister  Communions.  Thui^ 
like  the  old  Episcopal  Church,  it  holds  in  its  bosom,  and 
freely  tolerates,  clergymen  of  the  Calvinistic  and  Armin- 
ian  schools  of  thought.  The  eighteenth  **  Article  of  Re- 
ligion,** entitled  ^  Of  Election,  Predestination,  and  Free 
Will," runs  thus:  ''While  the  Scriptures  distinctly  set 
forth  the  election,  predestination,  and  calling  of  the  peo- 
ple of  God  unto  eternal  life,  as  Christ  saith, '  All  that  the 
Father  giveth  me  shall  come  to  me,*  they  no  less  posi- 
tively affirm  man's  free  agency  and  responsibility,  and 
that  salvation  is  freely  offered  to  all  through  Christ. 
This  Church,  accordingly,  simply  affirms  these  doc- 
trines as  the  Word  of  God  sets  them  forth,  and  submits 
them  to  the  individual  judgment  of  its  members,  as 
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tanght  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  strictly  charging  them  that 
God  commandeth  all  men  everywhere  to  repent,  and  that 
we  can  be  saved  only  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,"  This  is 
the  only  distinct  effort  we  are  aware  of  to  unite  in  one 
iurtide  of  religion  the  two  hemispheres  of  truth  that  lie, 
one  on  the  side  of  divine  sovereignty,  the  other  on  the 
side  of  man's  freedom  and  responsibility.  How  far  this 
effort  has  been  successful,  the  judgment  of  Christian 
men  must  decide.  One  result  of  it,  however,  is  evident. 
The  general  course  of  conviction  among  the  clergy  of 
this  Church  runs  nearer  the  line  of  separation  on  these 
high  ranges  of  doctrine  than  in  most  other  Communions. 
The  freedom  to  differ  rather  constrains  to  harmony  than 
ministers  to  license.  With  but  little  disposition  to  cen- 
sorious criticism,  its  ministers  of  either  tendency  of  doc- 
trinal thought  find  a  fair  field  for  united  and  harmonious 
action  in  extending  and  building  up  the  kingdom  of 
ChcisL 

In  adopting  the  Nicene  Creed  as  one  of  its  symbols, 
this  Church  takes  its  stand  on  the  historical  Church 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  asserting  not  a  mere  modal  dis- 
tinction, but  an  essential,  tri-personal  distinction  in  the 
divine  nature.  Justification  by  faith,  as  held  and 
taught'  by  the  clergy  generally,  is  not  a  mere  negative 
state  of  the  remission  of  sin,  but  positive,  resulting  from 
the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness.  The  doc- 
trines that  cluster  around  these,  as  in  a  measure  depen- 
dent upon  them,  are  stated  in  the  articles  in  harmonious 
and  systematic  order. 

2.  Among  the  distinctive  usages  of  thu  Church,  the 
following  may  be  specially  designated : 

(a.)  Worship. — ^The  Reformed  Episcopal  is  a  Liturgical 
Church.  Those  who  organized  and  those  who,  since  its 
organization,  have. come  into  it  and  helped  to  form  its  sys- 
tem and  direct  its  course  in  history,  have  been  men  either 
trained  in  the  old  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  where 
they  had  long  practical  experience  of  the  value  of  litur- 
gic  forms  in  public  worship,  or  convinced  from  expe- 
rience, in  churches  whose  worship  is  purely  extemporal, 
of  the  importance  of  a  liturgy  from  the  actual  lack  of  it. 
They  have  been  convinced  that  the  evils  connected  with 
liturgic  services  in  the  old  parent  Church  are  not  justly 
chargeable  to  a  liturgy  as  such,  but  to  certain  doctrinal 
corruptions  retained  in  those  services  at  the  sera  of  the 
Reformation.  During  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  rapid 
strides  were  made  in  the  line  of  a  thorough  Protestant 
revision  of  the  Service-book.  Under  Mary  the  reform- 
ing work  was  undone,  and  the  Romish  worship  restored. 
Elizabeth,  in  the  spirit  of  statecraft,  enforced  a  revision 
that  should,  if  possible,  unite  in  common  worship  both 
the  Reformed  and  the  Roman  Catholic  classes  of  her  sub- 
jects. The  two  streams  of  doctrine  were  forced  into  one 
channel  of  Church  liturgy,  where  they  have  been  con- 
fined in  incongruous  mixture  ever  since.  Out  of  the 
stream  thus  formed,  and  flowing  down  through  history, 
the  exhalations  of  sacramentarianism  and  ritualism  in 
this  age  have  risen.  In  the  revision  of  the  Reformed 
Episcopal  Church,  it  is  claimed,  these  elements  of  erro- 
neous doctrine  have  been  taken  out  of  the  stream.  The 
liturgy  in  this  Church  embodies  the  richest  and  best 
contributions  yielded  by  the  most  devout  ages  of  the 
Church's  history,  shorn  of  the  accretions  of  supersti- 
tion and  error  gathered  in  the  descent.  Though  it 
does  not  claim  to  be  perfect,  it  does  claim  to  be  Prot- 
estant, evangelical,  scriptural.  As  such,  its  use  is  made 
obligatory  on  occasions;  and,  by  usage  that  is  almost 
common  law,  is  seldom  omitted  on  any  occasions  of  reg- 
tdar  public  worship.  Yet  provision  is  made  for  free 
prayer.  Meetings  for  extempore  prayer  are  encouraged, 
when  the  stately  services  of  the  liturgy  are  laid  aside, 
either  wholly  or  in  part  Even  on  occasions  of  regular 
public  worship,  the  minister  is  free  to  add,  extempore, 
to  the  prescribed  prayer.  Dignity  and  propriety  are 
thus  united  to  that  warmth  and  earnestness  which  a 
more  unstudied  way  of  approach  to  God  is  suited  to  en- 
kindle. Thus  the  continued  use  of  liturgic  forms,  with 
their  chastening  and  educating  influence,  is  secured  by 


law,  and  also  that  liberty  for  times  and  sessons  when,  by 
rising  out  of  the  limits  of  prescription,  worship  can  be 
adapted  to  all  the  demands  of  evangelistic  and  revivtl 
work.  This,  it  is  believed,  is  as  near  an  approach  as 
can  be  made  to  a  perfect  system  of  worship. 

(6.)  Govemmeni. — ^This  is  dbtinctly  a  Church  of  Law. 
Neither  in  the  individual  membership,  nor  in  the  rda- 
tions  of  the  separate  churches,  nor  yet  in  the  connectioQ 
of  the  larger  ecclesiastical  divisions  is  the  bond  of  anioo 
that  of  mere  association,  under  any  proper  conceptioo 
of  that  term.  Opinion,  whether  it  refer  to  doctrine,  to 
polity,  or  to  Christian  life,  finds  its  legitimate  expres- 
sion in  the  councils.  In  this  way,  in  free  debate,  it 
passes  by  vote  into  particular  law  under  the  oiganic 
law  expressed  in  the  constitution;  and  then  all,whetb> 
er  sections  or  persons,  are  bound  by  the  law.  The  le- 
gal system  is  a  body  of  canons  like  the  old  historical 
episcopal  canon  law,  simply  shorn  of  those  arbitniy 
and  tyrannical  features  of  the  old  system  derived  from 
monarchical  institutions  in  the  State  and  autocratic 
episcopal  rule  in  the  Church.  The  application  of  a 
system  of  government,  whether  strong  or  weak,  to  a^ 
tual  life  in  a  Church  is  not  easy;  for  there  is  a  constant 
tendency  under  ecclesiastical  rule  either  to  arbitrarr 
severity  or  to  the  entire  relaxation  of  discipline,  accord- 
ing to  the  temper  of  persons  and  times  and  the  class  of 
influences  that  prevaiL  But  it  is  believed  ifflportaot 
advantages  attend  this  system  of  government  by  canon 
law.  It  is  ttahU  government  That  system  which  is 
historical,  having  stood  the  test  of  the  ages  in  the  stress 
of  human  passion  and  the  strife  of  opinion  and  interest, 
cannot  but  be  strong  and  conservative.  Canon  law 
has  ruled  nearly  all  the  Christian  ages,  adjusting  itself 
to  each  age  and  growing  into  greater  definiteness  of 
form  in  each.  If,  in  the  purification  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church,  wisdom  dictates,  not  the  dcstnction, 
but  the  cleansing  and  reforming,  of  the  system,  it 
would  seem  to  follow  that  the  same  wisdom  teaches  a 
like  course  in  relation  to  government.  Purify  it,  take 
away  its  tyranny;  in  place  of  its  arbitrary  and  uneqcal 
distribution  of  powers  and  functions,  introdace  the 
checks  and  balances  of  enlightened  statesmansbiit,  and 
you  have  in  the  Church  a  fair  analogy  to  law  in  the 
State,  where  the  principles  and  forms  of  the  Roman  law 
are  not  arbitrarily  thrown  aside,  but  enlarged,  purified, 
developed  into  that  grand  system  that  secures  the 
rights  of  men  under  the  Christian  civilization  of  this 
modem  age.  Such  is  the  work  this  Church  has  soagfat 
to  do.  It  nas  purified  and  adapted  the  old  system  of 
canon  law,  not  abandoned  it.  Thus  it  has  united  stead* 
fastness  and  liberty  in  its  scheme  of  government 

This  system  of  government  by  canon  law  is  a  taft' 
guard  agauut  the  spread  of  error.  Where  the  church- 
es of  an  ecclesiastical  organization  are  independent,  or 
only  connected  by  certain  rules  of  association  baring 
no  other  than  moral  force,  there  is  apt  to  be  less  jeal- 
ousy and  less  exciting  debate  in  the  meetings  of  asso- 
ciation, because  the  tendency  of  opinion  and  the  results 
of  controversy  cannot  crystallize  into  forms  that  bind 
under  penalty.  But  this  very  fact  is  apt  to  lead  to 
looseness  of  conviction  and  a  light  estimate  of  tbe  re- 
sponsibility of  a  teacher.  And  when  error  is  taught, 
because  the  teacher  cannot  be  arraigned  under  binding 
law,  he  cannot  be  hindered  from  spreading  it  to  tlw 
full  extent  of  his  talents  and  influence.  Under  a  sys- 
tem of  canon  law  such  as  governs  the  Reformed  Epis- 
copal Church,  such  a  result,  with  ordinary  faithfulnefl 
on  the  part  of  those  appointed  to  administer  it,  is  im- 
possible. Not  only  is  dereliction  in  either  doctrine  or 
life  liable  to  strict  discipline,  but  the  persons  by  whom 
and  the  processes  in  which  such  discipline  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered are  prescribed,  and  the  duty  actually  imposed 
upon  the  administrator.  If  soundness  of  doctrine  can  be 
enforced  and  innocency  of  life  secured  in  a  Church,  such 
a  system  would  seem  to  present  the  best  means  to  the  end. 

(c.)  Constitution  and  Helationt  of  the  Ministry  of  this 
Churih, — In  common  with  the  parent  Choicb,  tbe  Ke- 
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fonned  letains  a  threefold  dutLnction  in  the  muuBtiy — 
that  of  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons.  There  is, 
however,  this  difference  between  the  two  communions 
in  regard  to  the  distinction  in  question.  In  the  old 
Church  it  is  generally  regarded  as  a  threefold  distinc- 
tion in  orders.  The  prevailing  view  among  the  repre- 
sentative writers  of  that  Church  is  that  the  Christian 
ministry  is  divinely  constituted  on  the  Jewish  pattern, 
and  answers,  in  the  relations  of  the  New-Test.  Church, 
to  the  orders  of  high-priest,  priest,  and  Levite  in  the 
Old-Test,  economy.  The  Reformed  Church  rejects  this 
view  as  unscriptural  and  unhistorical.  The  episcopate 
it  regards  as  an  office  rather  than  a  divine  order.  The 
opinion  that  the  bishop  is  an  apostle  in  the  scriptural 
meaning  of  that  term,  and  as  such  the  divinely  ordained 
fountain  of  Church  authority  and  Church  life,  and  that 
the  presbyterate  descends  from  the  episcopate  in  virtue 
of  this  inherent  power  to  create  it  and  to  constitute  it 
as  a  separate  order,  is  rejected  by  the  Reformed  Episco- 
pal Church.  Looking  at  the  subject  historically,  it 
finds  the  precise  opposite  of  this  to  be  the  true  state- 
ment. In  the  earliest  infancy  of  the  Church,  under 
apostolic  agency,  deacons  and  elders  were  ordained  and 
their  respective  functions  assigned.  About  the  close 
of  the  apostolic  age,  the  emergencies  of  the  growing 
Church  created  a  need  for  supervision,  not  merely  of 
individual  flocks  by  the  presbyters  as  settled  pastors, 
but  of  the  general  Church,  both  pastors  and  flocks. 
This  want  was  supplied  by  a  gradual  process,  in  which 
able  and  prominent  presbyters  were  elevated  to  a  gen- 
eral superintendence  of  the  churches.  Thus  they  be- 
came iiTfffKon'oc,  overseers  by  pre-eminence,  presbyters  in 
order,  bishops  in  o^Ece.  The  Reformed  Episcopal  Church 
observes  this  distinction.  Its  episcopate,  as  in  primitive 
times,  is  an  office  of  supervision,  not  an  order  of  divine 
command,  separated  from  the  presbyterate  and  with  in- 
herent control  over  it. 

According  to  this  scheme,  the  bishop  has  no  inherent 
and  necessary  rights  and  powers  above  the  legislative 
control  of  the  Church.  He  cannot  fall  back  upon  es- 
sential, divinely  given,  irresponsible  authority  to  rule. 
His  office  and  its  functions  are,  under  God,  wholly  from 
the  Church,  to  which,  therefore,  he  is,  in  the  entire 
range  of  his  official  position  and  work,  responsible. 
Episcopal  tyranny  is  well-nigh  impossible  in  a  system 
like  this.  Yet  the  episcopate  is  not  degraded  because 
deprived  of  the  daim  to  inherent  divine  right.  The 
bishops  are  overseers  in  the  true  and  worthy  sense. 
They  draw  to  themselves  not  only  personal  respect  and 
reverence  for  their  characters,  but  intelligent  official 
regard.  In  ordination  and  confirmation  they  are  the 
chiefs,  because  the  Church  makes  them  so.  lu  the  dif- 
ficulties in  parishes  their  advice,  or,  in  extreme  cases, 
their  acts  of  discipline  according  to  canon  law  have  full 
force,  and  have  already  settled  troubles  which,  under 
another  scheme,  would  have  been  formidable.  They 
are  evangelists  so  far  as,  in  the  infancy  of  the  Church, 
they  can  be  spared  from  parochial  charges,  and  thus 
become  a  most  important  agenc}'  in  Church  extension. 

The  diaconatc  in  this  Church  is  a  subordinate  order. 
In  theory  the  deacon  is  the  helper  of  the  presbyter ;  in 
practice  his  position  is,  thus  far,  only  a  sort  of  prepara- 
tory school  for  the  presbyterate.  Just  what  the  office 
will  become  in  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
Church  as  it  passes  further  into  history  can  hardly  be 
foreseen.  Perhaps  its  relation  to  the  general  ministry 
will  not  differ  greatly  from  that  which  prevails  in  the 
old  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  This  historic  minis- 
try is  prized,  not  because  of  any  belief  in  the  notion  of 
an  "  apostolic  succession"  in  the  ministry  either  as  a 
doctrine  or  a  fact,  but  partly  because  the  historic  ele- 
ment in  a  Church  is  always  important,  since  Christian- 
ity itself  is  a  historical  religion,  and  partly  because  the 
peculiar  mission  of  this  Church  is  in  the  line  of  the 
English  Reformation.  In  the  vital  and  historical  con- 
nection of  its  ministry  with  that  of  the  English  Reform- 
ers the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  has  the  basis  for  its 


development  and  work.  The  ministcy  thus  constituted, 
identical  with  that  of  the  English  Church,  gives  the 
Church  a  vantage-ground  where  it  can  stand  on  an 
acknowledged  equality  with  the  old  communion,  while 
it  is  purified  from  its  errors,  and  is  free  to  recognise  the 
ministry  of  other  Evangelical  Churches  as  equally  valid 
with  its  own.  It  thus  stands  in  the  gap,  never  here- 
tofore bridged,  between  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian 
churches.  It  has  the  ministry  of  both.  It  may  be 
destined  to  be  the  medium  of  reconciliation  between 
them,  as  it  does  not  arrogate  superiority  to  the  one,  and 
lacks  nothing  the  other  justly  claims. 

(d.)  Church  Councils^— Theae  are  of  three  grades,  cor- 
responding to  the  threefold  organization  of  the  Church 
—Parochial,  Synodical,  and  General. 

(1.)  The  individual  parish  is  organized  by  charter  un- 
der civil  law,  and  is,  in  that  relation,  conditioned  by  the 
laws  of  the  state  in  which  it  is  situated.  But  in  its  own 
internal  structure  it  is  composed  of  rector  or  pastor,  as  the 
case  may  be,  two  wardens,  and  a  certain  number  of  ves- 
trymen. The  control  of  the  temporal  affairs  of  the 
Church  is  in  the  vestry,  as  also  the  choice  of  a  pastor 
in  case  of  vacancy.  But,  in  addition  to  the  vestry, 
provision  is  made  for  the  election,  by  the  communicants 
exclusively,  of  a  Parish  Council.  The  members  of  this 
council  hold  an  advisory  relation  to  the  pastor,  are  as- 
sociated with  him  in  the  reception  and  dismission  of 
members,  and  share  with  him  the  duty  and  responsibil- 
ity of  discipline.  Thus  the  parish  is  organized  for  both 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  supervision  of  its  interests. 
To  the  parish  council  Is  committed  all  the  distinctly 
spiritual  work  of  the  given  congregation  outside  of  the 
pastor's  Immediate  agency  as  the  shepherd  of  the  fiock. 
It  is  possible  this  organization  of  the  parbh  council 
may  not  be  permanent  in  its  present  form,  as  there  is 
some  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  subject  In  the  Church. 
But  either  In  its  present  form  or  by  investing  the  war- 
dens ex  officio  with  the  functions  now  restricted  to  the 
council  elected  by  the  communicants  of  the  parish,  this 
feature  of  polity  will  unquestionably  become  historic  In 
the  Church. 

(2.)  The  Synodical  Council  is  yet  in  its  incipient  stage, 
as  the  synod  has  not  thus  far  taken  practical  existence 
and  form  in  more  than  one  or  two  instances.  Provi- 
sion is  made  for  a  certain  number  of  parishes  to  form 
themselves  into  a  synodical  body  under  a  bbhop,  who, 
though  he  may  be  nominated  by  the  synod,  must  be 
confirmed  by  the  General  Council  and  hold  his  local  po- 
sition at  its  wllL  As  the  synods  multiply  In  numbers, 
and  their  field  of  work  and  their  Immunities  become 
clearly  discriminated  in  the  general  system  of  the 
Church,  there  will  be  stated  conciliar  assemblies  at 
which  all  legislative  and  routine  business  pertaining  to 
the  jurisdiction  It  covers  will  be  transacted.  Probably 
the  basis  of  representation  will  be  so  modified  that  in- 
stead of  appointments  from  the  several  churches,  as 
now,  the  synodical  councils  will  elect  representatives  to 
the  General  CounclL 

(8.)  The  General  Council  is  the  largest  representative 
body  of  the  Church,  and  is  vested  with  supreme  author- 
ity of  legblation.  It  meets,  as  yet,  annually,  as  Its  re- 
lations in  the  infancy  of  the  Church  are  directly,  not 
mediately,  to  the  parishes.  Already,  however,  steps 
have  been  taken  looking  to  a  change  in  the  system  of 
representation  in  the  council,  decreasing  its  number  of 
members  and  lengthening  the  intervals  of  meeting. 
Eventually  this  council  will,  it  is  believed,  meet  not 
oftener  than.  If  so  often  as,  once  in  three  years,  and  con- 
fine its  deliberations  to  those  general  questions  of  doc* 
trine  and  polity  that  affect  the  whole  Church. 

(4.)  There  is  looming  up  through  the  mists  of  the 
near  future  a  representative  assemblage  of  a  still  wider 
and  more  comprehensive  character— something  like  an 
tBcumemeal  counciL  It  is  the  policy  of  this  Church,  in 
the  spirit  of  its  founders,  to  preserve  an  organic  unity, 
unbroken  by  the  lines  that  separate  states  or  nations. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  can  only  be  done  by  a 
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laxge  and  liberal  allowance  for  tlie  pecnliarities  of  peo- 
ples liviDg  under  contrasted  systems  of  civil  govern- 
ment, and  growing  up  with  tastes  and  social  habits  and 
modes  of  thought  of  distinct  types.  The  Reformed 
Episcopal  Church  in  America  and  in  England  is  the 
same  Church,  yet  the  streams  that  flow  out  of  the  one 
fountain,  as  they  diverge  into  these  several  nationali- 
ties, are  immediately  inuDdified  by  the  civil,  social,  and 
ecclesiastical  soil  and  climate  they  find.  Identical  in 
doctrine,  spirit,  and  organic  life,  they  vary  somewhat 
in  the  forms  of  organization  and  worship  that  adapt 
them  to  their  respective  spheres.  Already  a  policy  is 
taking  shape  by  which  each  national  Church  shall  en- 
joy a  limited  independence  of  legislation,  discipline, 
and  worship,  thus  to  work  out  its  own  history  and  des- 
tiny. Just  what  shall  constitute  the  nexuSf  the  vital 
ligature  that  shall  make  the  Church,  however  widely 
extended,  a  unit,  an  organic  body,  cannot  yet  be  iden- 
tified. Such,  however,  will  undoubtedly  be  the  connec- 
tion that  it  will  embrace  provision  for  the  meeting  of  a 
council  within  a  certain  term  of  years,  and  having  un- 
der its  control  those  wide  questions  that  affect  the  char- 
acter and  interests  of  the  Church  as  a  whole.  This 
Church  was  not  organized  for  a  day  or  for  a  place,  but 
for  the  world  and  for  time. 

These  statements  in  regard  to  doctrines,  orders,  wor- 
ship, discipline,  and  general  usages  are  little  more  than 
an  expansion  of  the  original  declaration  of  principles 
adopted  at  the  organization  of  the  Church,  Dec.  2, 1878, 
which  is  given  as  a  comprehensive  summary : 

I.  The  Beformed  Epifcopnl  Chnrch,  holding  "  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  safntSf  "dcclHres  Its  belief  In  the  Holy 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  the  word 
of  God,  and  the  sole  rnle  of  fufih  and  practice;  in  the 
creed  commonly  called  the  Apostles'  Creed ;  lu  the  divine 
institution  of  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
supper;  and  In  the  doctrines  of  grace  substantially  as 
they  are  set  forth  in  the  Thirty -nine  Articles  of  Re- 


ligion. 

II.  This  Chnrch  recon;ni8es  ana  aaneres  to  episcopacy, 
not  as  of  divine  right,  bot  as  a  very  ancient  and  desirable 


This  Chnrch  recon;nl8es  and  adheres  to  episcopacy, 


form  of  Church  polity. 

III.  This  Church,  retaining  a  litnrey  which  shall  not  be 
imperative  or  repressive  of  freedom  in  prayer,  accepts  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  as  it  was  revised,  proposed,  and 
recommended  for  use  by  the  General  Convention  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Chnrch,  A.D.  1785,  reserving  full  lib- 
erty to  alter,  abridge,  enlarge,  and  amend  the  same,  as 
may  seem  most  conducive  to  the  edification  of  the  peo- 
ple, "provided  that  the  substance  of  the  faith  be  kept  en- 
lire." 

IV.  This  Chnrch  condemns  and  rejects  the  following 
erroneous  and  strange  doctrines  as  contrary  to  God% 
Word: 

First,  Tlint  the  Chnrch  of  Christ  exists  only  in  one  order 
or  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity. 

SecoruU  That  Christian  ministers  are  *'  priests"  In  anoth- 
er sense  than  that  in  which  all  believers  are  a  "royal 
priesthood." 

Third,  That  the  Lord's  table  Is  an  altar  on  which  an  ob- 
lation of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  Is  offered  anew  to 
the  Father. 

Fourth^  That  the  presence  of  Christ  In  the  Lord's  snpper 
is  a  presence  In  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine. 

Ff/th,  That  regeneration  is  inseparably  connected  with 
baptism. 

III.  Statistic8.—'The  statistics  of  this  Church  thus 
early  in  its  history  are  necessarily  few  and  simple.  If, 
however,  they  are  carefully  noted,  they  will,  it  is  be- 
lieved^ indicate  wider  extension  and  more  rapid  growth 
than  have  marked  most  other  ecclesiastical  bodies  in 
the  beginning  of  their  history. 

1.  The  Number  of  Clergymen  as  reported  to  the  last 
council  (that  of  1878)  was  eighty-eight,  of  whom  six  were 
bishops,  sixty-one  presbyters,  and  twenty  deacons.  Al- 
ready the  list  has  swollen  to  more  than  one  hundred,  and 
is  increasing  as  rapidly  as  places  and  means  of  support 
can  be  provided  for  those  received  or  ordained;  while  the 
number  of  applicants  for  orders  and  for  admission  from 
the  ministry  in  other  churches,  against  whom  the  door 
is  necessarily  closed  for  want  of  ability  to  sustain  them, 
is  latter  than  ever  before.  The  tabular  report  of 
the  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Church,  cover- 
ing other  items  made  at  the  last  council,  May,  1878, 


wu  yery  imperfect,  as  many  of  the  parishes  had  failed 
to  report.  How  far  it  understates  the  full  strength  of 
the  Chnrch  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  In  its  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  communicants  it  is  thought  to  be 
very  much  below  the  actual  number.     It  is  as  follovs: 

Communicants  (assumed) 10,000 

Sunday  scholars 7,614 

Sunday-school  teachers T44 

Baptized,  I.  e.  dnring  the  year  preceding in 

Confirmed  in  said  year ct5 

Contributions  of  the  parishes  for  all  objects 

during  same  vear $SS0,785 

Value  of  Church  property  at  time  of  council  600,081 

Other  property  for  educational  purposes 800,000 

Upon  this  table  the  committee  remark :  <<This  exhibit 
shows  an  increase  V>f  more  than  $172,000  over  the 
amount  reported  in  1877,  notwithstanding  the  perhaps 
unparalleled  depression  of  the  past  year." 

2.  Literary  TnttitutioM, — Of  these  the  Reformed  Epis- 
copal Clynrch  can,  as  yet,  boast  but  one,  and  that  ooij 
in  the  infancy  of  what  it  is  hoped  will,  in  due  tune  of 
maturity,  be  a  vigorous  and  influential  life.  The  Uni- 
versity of  the  West  is  at  present  organized  substsn- 
tially  on  the  plan  of  the  London  University.  Nod-rs> 
ident  professors  prepare  questions  on  which  students  are 
required  to  stand  rigid  examinations  by  written  an- 
swers In  this  university  scheme,  only  the  Martin 
College  of  Theology  is  thus  far  in  organized  working 
order.  This  has  taken  precedence  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  Church  in  the  education  of  its  ministry.  Tbe 
times  demand  a  ministry  not  only  of  thorough  sehdsrtic 
attainments,  but  well  taught  in  theology  in  connectioi 
with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Church  they  are  to  labor 
in.  The  Church  seeks  to  compass  this  end  by  sabjeet- 
ing  all  students  in  theology  to  a  uniform  wptem  of 
questions  in  all  departments  of  theological  leaniing. 
The  present  plan  may  be  modified  when  a  sufficient  en- 
dowment fund  shall  have  been  secured  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  a  local  institution.  Through  the  monif- 
icent  liberality  of  a  gentleman  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  Edward  Martin,  Esq.,  the  Church  is  in  poasesaion 
of  landed  estate  in  the  subuihs  of  Chicago  of  laige  pres- 
ent and  much  larger  prospective  value.  On  this  prop- 
erty the  authorities  of  the  univcrsit}'  propose,  eventual- 
ly, to  erect  suitable  buildings  for  the  sevend  collegea 
as  they  shall,  from  time  to  time,  take  form.  It  ia  their 
purpose,  as  the  ability  of  the  Church  increases,  to  spare 
no  pains  to  make  the  institution  worthy  of  tbe  Cbarch 
and  of  the  country. 

8.  Church  Literature,— ^ The  Reformed  Episcopal 
Chureh  supports  two  papers  that  set  forth  its  principles 
and  defend  its  interests.  The  Episcopal  Becorder,  pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia,  is  a  weekly  paper  which  bss  be- 
come historic  It  was  the  oldest  weekly  issue  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  which,  during  moie 
than  a  half  of  the  centur}%  it  advocated  those  prindfdes 
of  ecclesiastical  polity  and  Christian  life  and  doctrine 
that  are  still  emblazoned  on  its  banner.  Transferred 
to  the  Reformed  branch  of  the  Church,  it  but  continixa 
its  old  work  in  new  relations,  and  proves  a  highly  im* 
portant  agent  in  the  defence  and  extension  of  the  truth  in 
the  newly  organized  communion.  The  Appeal  is  pub- 
lished in  Chicago  and  New  York,  and  issued  bi-weeklr. 
While  aiming  specially  to  meet  the  needs  of  tbe  Choreh 
in  the  great  West,  it  has  extensive  circulation  in  all  parts 
of  the  land;  and,  though  only  about  three  years  of  age, 
displays  much  energy  and  ability.  Its  editor-in-chief 
is  the  present  presiding  bishop,  Dr.  Samuel  Fallows,  and 
he  is  aided' by  an  efficient  staff  of  clergymen  of  iaige 
ability  and  culture.  This  paper  exerts  wide  influence 
in  the  Church.  8o  early  in  its  history,  and  with  the 
time  and  energy  of  its  clergy  severely  taxed  by  initial 
parochial  work,  this  Church  has  not  as  yet  produced 
literary  or  theological  works  of  extensive  and  standanl 
character.  Its  ephemerd  productions,  however,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  largely  apologetic^  are  already 
numerous.  Nearly  all  the  prominent  clergymen  of  this 
Church  have  been  forced  by  attaclcs,  often  from  the 
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highest  sources,  to  defend  both  their  Church  and  their 
personal  action  in  conforming  to  it.  These  writings 
constitute  a  body  of  argument,  doctrinal  and  ecclesias- 
tical} to  which  the  Church  points  all  inquirers  with  en- 
tire confidence,  and  the  more  so  since,  so  far  as  is  known, 
there  has  been  no  attempt  to  confute  any  single  one  of 
the  many  publications  in  question. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  history  and  principles  of  the 
Reformed  Episcopal  Church  —  an  organization  called 
into  existence,  its  adTocates  believe,  by  the  providence 
and  spirit  of  God,  and  destined  to  exert  a  very  deep,  ex- 
tensive, and  lasting  influence,  not  only  in  the  country 
of  its  birth,  but  in  the  world.     (J.  U.  S.) 

Refonned  Oennaii  Churoh.     See  German 

BeFORMED  ClIURCtf. 

Refonned  Methodist  Church,  an  American 
offspring  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  had  its 
origin  in  1814,  and  was  started  by  a  body  of  local  preach- 
ers and  exhorters,  the  most  prominent  and  influential 
of  whom  was  the  Rev.  Elijah  Bailey,  an  ordained  local 
preacher  in  the  Vermont  Conference.  They  had  be- 
come dissatisfied  with  the  polity  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  especially  that  part  of  it  which  re- 
lates to  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  episcopacy. 
They  asserted  that  a  leaning  towards  prelacy  as  it  ex- 
ists in  the  Soman  Catholic  hierarchy  was  developing 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and,  their  fears  not 
receiving  that  general  guard  for  which  they  prayed,  they 
at  length  concluded  to  separate  themselves  from  the  old 
Church  and  found  a  new  and  reformed  body.  For  the 
purpose  of  gaining  a  large  number  of  ready,  active  la- 
borers for  their  new  organization,  they  resorted  to  the 
formation  of  a  community  of  goods  on  a  farm  which 
they  purchased  at  Bennington,  Yt,  and  sustained  for 
about  two  years.  But  the  attempt  to  maintain  them- 
selves as  a  community  proved  abortive,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  it  soon  scattered  to  different  parts  of  the  states 
of  Vermont  and  New  York,  and  to  Upper  Canada.  In 
the  British  territory  they  succeeded  in  raising  up  a 
number  of  Reformed  societies.  In  the  States,  however, 
their  success  was  small.  The  dispersion  of  the  commu- 
nity above  alluded  to  operated  favorably  to  the  interests 
of  the  Church  as  a  whole,  as,  after  that  period,  they  were 
favored  from  time  to  time  with  gracious  revivals  of  re- 
ligion. Thousands,  no  doubt,  in  following  years  have 
been  converted  to  God  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  preachers  of  this  Church.  As  a  denomination,  how- 
em,  they  did  not  prosper  like  other  organized  ortho- 
;lox  churches.  They  suffered  much  from  dissensions  in 
their  own  ranks  and  important  secessions  from  their 
numbers^  About  half  of  their  ministers  and  many  of 
their  roost  flourishing  societies  left  them  and  joined  the 
Protestant  Methodists;  and  at  one  time  an  entire  con- 
ference of  Reformed  preachers  went  over  to  that  denom- 
ination. At  the  time  of  their  greatest  prosperity  they 
had  fi^e  annual  conferences  and  about  seventy-five  min- 
isters and  preachers,  and  from  three  to  four  thousand 
members.  After  the  organization  of  another  Methodist- 
ic  branch  in  the  United  States  (the  Wesleyan),  most  of 
the  ministers  and  members  of  the  Reformed  Church  be- 
came identified  with  that  branch,  and  finally  the  body 
was  merged  into  the  so-called  Methodist  Church, 

Doctrines,— In.  all  matters  of  theology  the  ^  Reform- 
ers" are,  or  were,  Methodistic,  if  we  except  their  belief 
in  the  gift  of  healing,  by  which  physical  maladies 
might  be  removed  through  the  power  of  faith.  This 
belief  had  gained  for  the  Reformers  the  names  of  fanat- 
ics and  enthusiasts;  but  they  have  returned  the  com- 
pliment by  accusing  their  calumniators  of  scepticism 
and  infidelity. 

Church  Government, — The  form  of  Church  govern- 
ment selected  by  the  Reformers  was  strictly  congrega- 
tional, admitting  of  lay  representation  in  their  general 
and  annual  conferences ;  the  former  body  not  meeting 
periodically,  but  only  at  the  call  of  the  latter  bodies. 
Their  general  rules  are  similar  to  those  of  the  parent 


body,  with  the  addition  of  some  forbidding  war,  slavery, 
etc 

The  only  periodical  published  under  the  auspices  of 
this  Church  at  any  time  was  the  Luminai'y  and  Reform- 
er,  edited  by  Mr.  Bailey,  a  son  of  the  founder  of  the 
Church.  The  paper,  however,  has  for  years  been  dis- 
continued.   See  Methodism  (20). 

Reformed  FreBbyterian  Church.  This  body, 
like  many  others,  is  known  by  different  names:  its 
members  have  been  designated  as  Mountain  Men,  Old 
Dissenters,  Cameromans,  and  Society  People;  but  their 
most  common  designation  is  Covenanters,  The  nanoe 
of  "Mountain  Men**  was  given  them  because  they  are 
a  remnant  of  those  who  were  driven  to  hills,  moors,  and 
other  uninhabited  places  by  persecution  in  the  reign  of 
the  Stuarts  in  Scotland.  They  are  called  "  Cameroni- 
ans*^  from  Richard  Cameron,  one  of  their  leaders  during 
that  persecution.  They  were  called  *^  Society  People'* 
because  they  were  often  confined  to  prayer-meetings  in 
private  as  their  only  means  of  social  worship  when  their 
ministers  were  killed  or  banished.  For  the  name  "  Cov- 
enantees," see  that  article  in  voL  ii  of  thb  work.  The 
history  of  these  people  has  been  given  well,  though 
briefly,  under  articles  Camebom;  Covekakters;  Freb- 

BTTERIAN  (ReFORMED)  ChURCH;  SCOTLAND,  ClIUROH 

OF.  This  article  is  intended  to  present  their  peculiar 
characteristics,  the  leading  points  in  which  they  differ 
fron^  other  Presbyterian  bodies. 

1.  A  prominent  feature  is  their  separation  from  the 
State.  In  this  country,  as  well  as  in  the  British  isles, 
they  withhold  an  oath  to  the  government,  whether  in 
naturalization,  in  taking  office,  or  anything  which  im- 
plies full  allegiance;  nor  do  they  vote  for  any  ofllcer  so 
qualified,  whether  the  office  be  legislative,  judicial,  or 
executive;  neither  do  they  sit  on  juries  under  oath. 
This  position  they  occupy,  not  as  the  Quakers,  who  ob- 
ject to  an  oath  entirely  as  well  as  to  the  forcible  ex- 
ecution of  law.  Covenanters  in  this  country  approve 
of  the  representative  system,  and  of  a  definite  constitu- 
tion reduced  to  writing  as  a  righteous  measure,  and  one 
which  should  be  adopted  by  every  nation  under  heaven. 
From  the  beginning  they  gave  their  sanction  and  en- 
couragement to  the  cause  of  American  independence ; 
and  they  would  gladly  enjoy  the  full  privileges  of  citi- 
zenship were  it  not  for  the  evils  connected  with  the 
government.  However  they  may  fail  in  particular  in- 
stances, their  design  and  desire  are  to  promote  the  influ- 
ence of  all  the  good  regulations  and  laws  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  live  quiet  and  peaceable  lives  in  all  godli- 
ness and  honesty. 

2.  They  give  great  prominence  to  the  universal  do- 
minion of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  They  hold  that  as 
king  in  his  Church,  he  has  settled  all  her  institutions 
and  ordinances.  Other  denominations  admit  this  in 
the  general,  while  many  claim  the  right  of  modifying 
altering,  instituting,  or  abolishing  religious  obeer^'ancea 
With  the  decreeing  of  rites  and  ceremonies  Covenant- 
ers have  no  sympathy.  Besides  this  kingship  in  his 
Church,  they  claim  for  Christ,  according  to  the  gift  of 
the  Father,  uncontrolled  dominion  over  all  things,  out- 
side of  the  Church  as  well  as  within ;  and  that  this  ex- 
tensive authority  is  used  by  him  for  the  benefit  of  his 
body,  the  Church;  that  he  may  send  his  messengers 
into  heathen  countries;  that  he  may  use  angelic  pow- 
ers at  his  pleasure ;  that  he  may  supply  his  people  with 
temporal  support  and  subdue  all  their  enemies;  that  he 
may  raise  the  dead  and  judge  the  world  at  the  last  day 
(Psa.  ii,  6 ;  Ixxxix,  19 ;  ex,  3 ;  Isa.  ix,  6, 7 ;  Dan.  vii,  14 ; 
Matt,  xi,  27 ;  xxviii,  18 ;  Luke  i,  82 ;  John  iii,  85 ;  v,  27 ; 
xvii,  2 ;  Rom.  xi v,  9 ;  £ph.  i,  20 ;  Heb.  u,  8 ;  1  Pet.  iii,  22). 

3.  They  consider  the  Church  and  the  State  as  the 
two  leading  departments  of  Christ's  visible  kingdom  on 
earth,  or,  as  Merle  d'Aubign^  has  designated  them,  the 
two  pol^  of  human  society.  In  this  view  they  kbor 
much  for  the  purity  and  power  of  the  two  great  ordi- 
nances, the  Gospel  ministiy  and  the  civil  magistracy; 
both  being  equally  of  God,  both  being  under  the  sov- 
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ereignty  of  Christ,  and  each,  in  its  sphere,  to  be  regu- 
lated, in  a  Christian  land,  by  the  written  law.  Where 
this  law  is  either  entirely  disregarded  or  flagrantly  vio- 
lated, they  refase  to  take  any  part  either  in  Church  or 
State. 

4.  They  lay  great  stress  on  the  witnessing  character 
of  the  Church  (Isa.  xliii,  10 :  **  Ye  are  my  witnesses, 
saith  the  Lord").  This  idea  enters  largely  into  the 
constitution  of  the  New-Test,  organization — Acts  i,  8 : 
**  But  ye  shall  receive  power,  after  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  come  upon  you ;  and  ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me 
both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judsa,  and  in  Samaria,  and 
onto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth."  This  presents 
the  double  aspect  of  the  Church's  work— one,  the  sal- 
vation of  men ;  one,  the  glory  of  God ;  both  harmoniz- 
ing in  the  services  of  ministers  and  people  together 
(Acts  i,  22;  ii,82,40;  iii,16;  iv,83;  v,32;  x,89;  xiii, 
31 ;  XX,  21 ;  xxii,  15, 18 ;  xxvi,  16, 22 ;  xxviii,  23 ;  Bev. 
i,2,9;  vi,9;  xij8-12;  xii,ll,17;  xix,10). 

This  feature  is  presented  often  in  the  epistles,  and 
implies  three  things :  (a)  setting  forth  the  whole  truth 
of  God,  keeping  nothing  back;  (b)  applying  that  truth 
to  the  parties  addressed;  (c)  pointing  out  the  contrary 
evils.  Following  out  this  idea,  Covenanters  have,  be- 
sides their  Confession  (d),  a  Testimony  specifying  the 
evils  of  the  time. 

5.  Among  other  things,  they  bear  a  practical  testimo- 
ny against  the  moral  evils  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  In  one  important  particular  the  Con- 
stitution has  already  been  amended— the  clauses  bear- 
ing on  slavery.  In  this  amendment  Covenanters  re- 
joice, and  take  courage  to  labor  for  further  advance. 
In  the  antislavery  confliet  they  stood  among  the  fore- 
most; they  preached,  they  wrote,  they  labored  in  all 
available  ways  against  the  slave-holding  interest  The 
articles  which  they  still  wish  to  see  amended  are  such 
as  the  following : 

(1.)  In  all  the  Constitution  there  is  no  recognition 
of  God,  the  Sovereign  of  the  world  and  Source  of  all  au- 
thority and  power.  Justice  Bayard  and  other  authors 
labor  earnestly  in  offering  apologies  for  this  defect;  but 
all  these  apologies  are  set  aside  by  the  Dedaration  of 
Independence,  in  the  simple  fact  that  the  Supreme  is  re- 
peatedly acknowledged  in  that  memorable  document  as 
nature's  God,  as  the  Creator,  as  Divine  Providence,  and 
as  the  Judge  of  the  world ;  as  One  on  whose  protection 
the  nascent  empire  could  exercise  a  *'firm  reliance" 
while  struggling  for  existence.  When  independence 
was  achieved  and  a  prosperous  career  fairly  entered, 
his  name  is  lopped  off  in  the  new  Constitution ;  and,  al- 
though the  document  has  been  repeatedly  amended,  the 
place  for  his  name  is  still  left  a  blank.  In  fact,  Benja- 
min Franklin  could  not  succeed  in  having  prayer  offer- 
ed in  the  convention  that  framed  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. We  think  this  is  the  first  nation  known  to  his- 
tory that  has  set  up  a  government  without  acknowl- 
edging any  deity  whatever.  True  it  is  that  many  of 
their  deities  were  not  worth  the  honor,  while  we  as  a 
nation  have  refused  to  honor  "  the  God  in  whose  hand 
our  life  is,  and  whose  are  all  our  ways."  That  he  should 
be  acknowledged  in  the  Constitution  and  obeyed  in  the 
administration  is  shown  by  the  following,  among  other 
considerations:  (a.)  He  is  not  only  the  Creator  of  men, 
but  he  is  the  Author  of  naiiontU  hlesnngs.  He  gave 
the  nation  its  existence  at  the  first,  and  holds  the  en- 
tire control  of  all  its  destinies.  (6.)  Civil  government 
is  one  of  his  institutions  for  the  good  of  men  and  for 
his  own  glory  among  men.  Not  only  did  he  direct  the 
people  of  Israel  to  set  up  judges  and  officers,  but  in  the 
New  Test,  he  recognises  such  officers  as  his  minbters, 
and  their  power  as  his  ordinance.  He  claims  obedi- 
ence to  them  as  his  representatives,  and  that  honor 
shall  be  given  to  them  for  his  sake,  while  he  tells  all 
nations  that  there  is  no  authority  unless  it  be  of  God 
(Rom.  xiii,  1-7 ;  2  Pet.  ii,  18-17 ;  Tit.  iii,  1).  AU  Chris- 
tians are  agreed  that  civil  government  set  up  on  moral 
principles  is  the  *' ordinance  of  God*"    This  implies. 


requires  even,  an  acknowledgment  of  him  in  the  Coo- 
stitution  as  well  as  elsewhere,  (c)  There  are  minr 
very  solemn  ser\'icefl  in  the  exerdse  of  civil  role.  Take 
one  of  many :  A  fellow^mortal  is  chaiged  with  mQr« 
der,  and  must  be  dealt  with,  whether  he  be  a  citizen  or 
not.  This  dealing  is  a  solemn  affair  in  the  sight  of 
God:  Ql)  whether  we  let  him  loose  on  Eodetr;  (ii) 
whether  we  hang  him  up  by  the  neck  until  he  is  deid; 
(iii)  whether  he  is  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  life; 
(iv)  whether  he  is  found  guilty  or  innocent  of  tbe 
charge.  In  any  and  all  of  these  cases  civil  rulers  hire 
the  destiny  of  that  man  in  their  control  for  life,  as  well 
as  an  influence  which  may  reach,  for  good  or  for  iD,  to 
eternity.  This  responsibility  cannot  be  evaded,  aod 
it  can  be  properly  met  in  the  fear  of  God  only.  So  of 
war  and  peace,  where  thousands  are  involved  at  ooce. 
So  of  sanitary  regulations.  So  of  license  to  sell  stroDg 
drink,  gunpowder,  and  poisonous  drugs,  (d)  He  se- 
verely  threatens  and  awfully  punishes  the  natioiu  that 
will  not  honor  and  serve  him.  (e.)  He  has  given  abon- 
dant  promises  to  nations  who  will  serve  him.  (/) 
There  is  the  same  reffponsibility  on  a  nation  that  there 
is  on  an  individual  to  serve  the  Lord  (Job  xxxiv,  39). 
(^.)  The  United  States  have  received  such  favors  froo 
God,  in  quality  and  quantity,  as  have  never  been  be- 
stowed  on  any  other  nation,  not  even  on  the  chosen 
family  of  Israel  Why  should  we  not  acknowledge  in 
the  most  solemn  and  public  manner  the  hand  of  him 
that  gives? 

(2.)  The  qualifications  for  rulers  are  very  defective 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Some  offi- 
cers are  required  to  be  of  a  certain  age,  and  bom  in  the 
countr}'.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  they  will  be  meo 
of  ability.  This  is  right  so  far  as  it  goes;  but  if  a  nler 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  minister  of  God,  some  degree  of 
moral  character  ought  to  be  required,  and  the  Coostitu- 
tion  is  the  proper  place  to  begin ;  then  the  people  can 
select  men  of  the  highest  order  of  Christian  morality. 

(8.)  The  law  of  God  as  supreme  law  is  formally  set 
aside,  superseded  by  three  provisions :  (a)  the  will  of 
the  people  as  stated  in  the  preamble ;  (b)  the  CoDstito- 
tion  itself  as  the  expression  of  that  will;  (c)  laws  of 
Congress  and  treaties  with  foreign  powers  in  carrying 
out  the  Constitution,  art.  vi,  §  2.  If  these  prorisioin 
meant  no  more  than  the  relation  to  particular  states,  it 
would  not  be  objectionable;  but  there  is  no  allasioQto 
a  higher  law  in  any  part  of  the  document. 

6.  Covenanters  claim  the  universal  application  of  the 
divine  law  to  all  the  institutions  of  men,  and  to  the 
man  in  all  his  relations — the  Church,  the  family,  the 
civil,  militar}',  commercial,  financial,  legislative,  jadicial, 
social,  and  all  possible  connections  of  man  with  mio. 
They  take  no  stock  in  street-car  or  railrctad  compaoice, 
or-any  institutions  which  desecrate  the  Sabbath  or  oth- 
erwise trench  on  any  of  the  ten  commandments.  Ther 
have  always  excluded  freemasons  from  their  fellowship- 

7.  They  hold  the  Old  Test,  as  still  the  word  of  God, 
and  of  equal  authority  with  the  New. 

8.  In  praise  they  use  exclusively  the  book  of  Mds. 
They  also  disapprove  of  instrumental  music  in  charebca. 

9.  They  claim  that  the  prayer-meettngt  in  which  min- 
isters and  people  stand  on  the  same  level,  is  a  divine 
ordinance  as  much  as  family  worship  and  public  preach- 
ing. On  this  item  they  and  the  Methodists  were  long 
the  only  witnesses.  For  some  twenty -five  yean  the 
idea  has  been  spreading,  until  all  respectable  bodies 
have  their  prayer-meetings,  to  say  nothing  of  irregoiar 
associations.  While  other  denominations  regard  rath- 
er the  utiiity,  propriety,  and  expediency  of  these  meet- 
ings. Reformed  Presbyterians  stand  for  their  ditm  »- 
stitution  as  well,  basing  their  position  on  such  Scriptores 
as  the  following:  Heb.  x,  25;  CoLui,  16;  MaLiii,16; 
John  XX,  19 ;  Acts  xvi,  18. 

10.  Besides  their  adherence  to  the  Scottish  oore- 
nants,  they  hold  that  covenanHng  is  an  ordinance  of  the 
New  Test,  as  weU  as  of  the  Old.  This  they  find  bdd 
forth  in  prophecy  (Isa.  six,  18-21 ;  xliv,  6;  Ixii,  4;  Jtf- 
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1,5)  and  exemplified  in  the  apoetolie  Church  (2  Cor. 
viii,  6). 

11.  They  hold  strictly  close  eommunioriy  on  a  doctri- 
nal as  well  as  practical  basis,  according  to  Acts  ii,  42 ; 
2  Thess.  iii,  6 ;  xiv,  15.     (R  H.) 

Reformed,  True,  ChurolL  See  True  Reforsced 
Chubch. 

Refonned  'Weeleyans.    See  Wesleyans. 

ReformeTa.    See  Caupbbllites. 

ReformerB,  "WeBleyan.  See  United  Fbee 
Church;  Methodists. 

Refrigexium.  Refreshment  is  one  of  the  elements 
of  happiness  which  the  Charch  implores  for  her  dead : 
**  locum  refrigerii,"  says  the  Memento  of  the  Dead  of  the 
mass  canon/*  ut  indulgeas  deprecamur."  These  words  are 
found  in  the  oldest  liturgies;  we  find  them  in  a  prayer 
(Ante  Sepulturam)  of  Sc  Gelasios's  sacramentaiy  (see 
Muratori,  Lit,  Rom,  Vet,  i,  col.  749) :  **  Ut  digneris  dare 
ei . .  •  locum  refrigerii;"  and  in  a  collect  of  the  same  li- 
turgical monument  (jStid,  i,  col.  760) :  ^  Dona  omnibus 
quorum  hie  corpora  requiescunt  refrigerii  sedem." 

L  The  word  refrigerium  is  generally  employed  by  the 
sacred  and  ecclesiastical  authors  for  a  mealf  or  any  re- 
freshment of  the  body  by  food.  In  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
(ii,  1)  the  wicked  express  thus  the  idea  that  death  puts 
an  end  to  all  material  enjoyments:  ^Non  est  refrigeri- 
um in  fine  hominis.'*  Paul,  speaking  of  the  hospitable 
treatment  he  had  experienced  at  the  hands  of  Onesipho- 
rus  (2  Tim.  i,  16),  says, "  Scepe  me  refrigeravit."  Ter- 
tullian  calls  the  agape  a  refreshment  given  by  the  rich 
to  the  poor  (Apohg,  xxxix) :  *^Inopes  refrigerio  isto  ju- 
vamus.**  According  to  the  same  author  the  mitigations 
of  the  .rigor  of  the  fast  {De  Jejun.  x)  are  a  refreshment 
for  the  flesh  of  the  Christian  (*'camem  refrigerate").  In 
several  passages  of  the  Acte  of  St,  Perpetua,  *'  refrige- 
rare**  is  used  of  those  meals  which  the  faithful  were 
sometimes  allowed  to  enjoy  with  the  martjrrs  in  their 
jails.  **  Why,"  says  Perpetua  to  the  tribune,  "do  yon 
not  grant  us  some  refreshments  [Quid  utique  non  per- 
mittis  refrigerare]  ?  We  are  noble  convicts— Coesar's 
own  convicts — destined  to  fight  on  his  anniversary.  You 
ought  to  make  it  a  point  that  we  should  appear  on  that 
occasion  in  good,  fleshy  condition  [si  pinguiorea  illo  pro- 
dncamur]." 

Paradise  being  in  the  Scriptures,  especially  in  the 
New  Test  (Matt,  xxii,  2 ;  xxv,  10,  etc ;  Rev.  xix,  7, 
etc.),  often  compared  to  a  banquet,  it  was  but  natural 
that  refreshment  should  be  used  in  a  figurative  sense  for 
the  heavenly  banquet:  ''Justus ...  si  morte  pneoccu- 
patns  foerit,  in  refrigerio  erit."  The  following  passage 
of  the  Acts  (iii,  20)  is  also  understood  of  the  refreshment 
at  the  Lord's  table :  **  Cum  \'enerint  tempdra  refrigerii  a 
conspectu  DominL"  Tertullian  (J)e  IdoL  xliii)  employs 
the  same  image  in  describing  the  felicity  of  Lazarus, 
who,  driven  away,  while  living,  from  the  table  of  the 
rich  man,  sits  down,  after  his  death,  with  Abraham,  to 
the  eternal  banquet : "  Lazarus  apud  inferos  in  sinu  Abra- 
hsB  refrigerium  consecutns."  This  same  refrigerium  is 
the  favor  which  the  faithful  wife  implores  for  her  dead 
husband:  ''Pro  anima  ejus  orat,et  refrigerium  adpostu- 
lat"  (^De  Monogam,  x).  St.  Perpetua  saw  her  brother 
Dinocrates  in  that  place  of  refreshment:  "Video  Dino- 
cnitem  ref rigerantem"  (^4  ct,  cap.  viii).  The  prayer  men- 
tioned above,  from  the  sacramentary  of  St.  Gelasius,  and 
which  is  still  recited  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
seems  literally  to  request  for  the  faithful  soul  a  seat  at 
the  heavenly  table  ("  refrigerii  sedem"). 

IL  This  idea  is  expressed  on  a  number  of  Christian 
tombs,  the  refrigerium  being  spoken  of  as  enjoyed  by 
the  saints,  or  as  wished  to  those  from  whom  it  is  still 
withheld  in  expiation  of  their  sins.  With  the  former 
meaning  we  find :  "  In  refrigerio**  (Boldetti,  p.  418) ;  "  In 
refrigerio  anima  tua"  (Fabretti,  p.  547) ;  "  In  refrigerio 
et  in  pace"  (Gruter,  1067, 10) ;  "In  pace  et  in  refrige- 
rio" {Act,  Sand,  y,  122).  In  most  cases  it  is  a  wish 
plaixdy  expressed.    The  verb  may  be  understood,  as  in 


"Ob  refrigerium"  (Fabretti,  p.  114,  n.  288);  or  "Dul- 
cissimo  Antistheni  conjugi  suo  refrigerium"  (Collect  of 
M.  Perret  [Ixi,  5]).  But  we  find  the  same  wish  ex- 
pressed in  a  verbal  form :  "  Victoria  refrigereris  spiritus 
tuus  in  bono"  (Wiseman,  Fabiolaf  p.  2);  "Augustus  in 
bono  refrigercs  dulcis"  {Act,  Sand,  v,  80);  "Refrigera 
cum  spirita  sancta"  (Maran^ni,  Cose  Gent,  p.  460).  The 
same  formula  is  found  on  a  marble  of  the  year  291 
(see  Boldetti,  p.  87):  "Caio  Vibio  Alexandra  et  Atisise 
Pompeie  refrigeretis"  (Perret  v,  xlvi,  10).  If  there  were 
any  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  formulie,  it  would 
be  removed  by  a  comparison  with  those  inscriptions  in 
which  the  name  of  God  appears,  e.  g. :  "  Antonia  anima 
dttlcis  tibi  Deus  refrigeret"  (Boldetti,  p.  418);  "Dens 
refrigeret  spiritum  tuum"  (Lupi,  Sev,  Epit,  p.  187) ;  "  Re- 
frigera Deus  animam  horn. ..."  (Perret,  xxvi,  n.  115) ; 
"  Spirita  vestra  Deus  refrigeret"  (Boldetti,  p.  417) ;  "  Cu- 
ius spiritum  in  refrigerium  suscipiat  Dominus"  (Mura- 
tori,  kov,  Thesaur,  p.  1922, 1).  The  following  was  found 
by  Marchi  on  the  cemetery  of  St  Callixtus,  in  Greek 
characters :  "  Deus  Christus  Omnipotens  spiritum  tuum 
refrigeret"  Sometimes  the  refreshment  is  asked  for 
the  deceased  by  the  intercession  of  the  saints.— Harti- 
gny,  DicL  des  A  ntiq,  Chretiennet,  s.  v. 

Refuge.    See  Asylum  ;  Chubch. 

REFUGE,  Cities  of.    See  City  of  Refdge. 

Refcigee  (Fr.  refugU),  a  name  g^ven  to  persons 
who  have  fled  from  religious  or  political  persecution  in 
their  own  country  and  taken  refuge  in  another.  The 
term  was  first  applied  to  those  Protestants  who  found 
an  asylum  in  Britain  and  elsewhere  at  two  different  pe- 
riods, first  during  the  Flemish  persecutions  under  the 
duke  of  Alva  in  1567,  and  afterwards,  in  1685,  when 
Louis  Xrv  of  France  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes  and 
drove  so  many  of  the  Huguenots  (q.  v.)  into  involun- 
tary exile.  Of  the  numerous  French  artisans  who  set- 
tled in  England  on  this  last  occasion,  the  most  part 
Anglicized  their  names,  as  by  substituting  Young  for 
"  Le  Jeune,"  Taylor  for  "  Tellier,"  etc.,  so  that  their  pos- 
terity can  now  hardly  be  recognised  as  of  foreign  ori- 
gin. According  to  Lower  {Patrompnica  Britanniea),  De 
Preux  became  Deprose,  and  "Richard  Despair,  a  poor 
man,"  buried  at  East  Grimstead,  was,  in  the  orthogra- 
phy of  his  forefathers,  Despard.  There  were  also  refu- 
gee families  of  a  higher  class,  some  of  whose  descend- 
ants and  representatives  came  to  occupy  a  place  in  the 
peerage.  The  Bou  veries,  earls  of  Radnor,  are  descended 
from  a  French  refugee  family.  The  refugee  family  of 
Blaqui^re  was  raised  to  the  Irish  peerage ;  and  Charles 
Shaw  Lefevre  (lord  Eversley)  is  the  representative  of  a 
family  of  Irish  refugees.  The  military  employment 
offered  in  Ireland  after  1688  maintained  a  considerable 
number  of  foreign  Protestants.  Greneral  Frederick  Ar- 
mand  de  Schomberg  was  raised  by  William  III  to  the 
peerage,  becoming  eventually  duke  of  Schomberg.  A 
Huguenot  ofilcer  of  hardly  less  celebrity  was  Henry 
Massue  (marquis  de  Ruvigny),  created  by  William  III 
earl  of  Galway.  Lord  Ligonier  was  also  of  a  noble 
Hu£pienot  family,  and  England  has  had  at  least  one 
refugee  bishop  in  Dr.  Majendie,  bishop  of  Chester,  and 
afterwards  of  Bangor.  Among  other  refugees  of  note 
may  be  enumerated  Sir  John  Houblon,  lord  mayor  of 
London  in  1695,  one  branch  of  whose  family  was  repre- 
sented by  the  late  lord  Palmerston ;  Elias  Bouherau,  or 
Boireau,  D.D.,  whose  descendant  was  created  a  baronet 
as  Sir  Richard  Borough  of  Baselden  Park,  Berkshire ;  as 
well  as  Martineaus,  Bosanquets,  and  Papillons,  whose 
descendants  have  attained  more  or  less  eminence  in 
the  country  of  their  adoption.  The  first  French  Revo- 
lution brought  numerous  political  refugees  to  England, 
and  Great  Britain  is  noted  throughout  Europe  fbr  af- 
fording a  ready  asylum  to  refugees  of  all  classes,  both 
political  and  religious.  See  Weiss,  Historg  of  the  French 
Protestant  Refugees^from  the  Revocation  of  the  Edid  of 
Nantes  to  the  Present  Timet  trandated  by  Hardman 
(Lond.  1854) ;  Bums,  nistory  of  the  Fraih,  Walloon^ 
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Dutch,  and  other  Fordgn  Protestani  Refugeet  teUled  in 
England  (Lond,  1846) ;  Smiles,  The  HuguenoU,  their  Set- 
tIemeniSt  Industries,  etc^  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Amer- 
ica (N.  Y.  1868).— CAam^«'«  Encyclop,  b.  v. 

Regftld,  the  name  given  to  the  privilege  by  which 
the  king  of  France  claimed  to  enjoy  the  revenues  of  a 
Bee  daring  its  vacancy.    See  Rkoaua. 

Regalia  (or  Reoaue),  Right  of,  is  the  possession 
of  certain  privileges  in  ecclesiastical  things.  As  the 
regalia  Petri  we  distingaisb  the  various  rights  and 
high  prerogatives  which,  according  to  Romanists,  be- 
long to  the  pope  as  a  kind  of  universal  sovereign  and 
king  of  kings.  Under  regale,  however,  is  generally 
understood  the  right  which  sovereigns  claim  in  virtne 
of  their  royal  prerogative.  The  qnestion  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  these  privileges  has  frequently  been  the  subject 
of  controversy  between  kings  and  popes.  It  involved 
several  points  as  to  presentation  to  benefices,  most  of 
which  formed  the  object,  from  time  to  time,  of  negotia- 
tion by  concordat ;  but  the  most  serious  conflict  arose 
out  of  the  claim  made  by  the  crown  to  the  revenues  of 
vacant  benefices,  especially  bishoprics,  and  the  co-ordi- 
nate claim  to  keep  the  benefice  or  the  see  vacant  for  an 
indefinite  period,  in  order  to  appropriate  its  revenue. 
This  plainly  abusive  claim  was  one  of  the  main  grounds 
of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  popes  as  to  the  practice 
of  lay  investiture  (q.  v.),  and  it  reached  its  height  in 
England  under  the  first  Norman  kings,  especially  Will- 
iam Rufus.  The  most  memorable  conflict,  however,  on 
the  subject  of  the  regalia  was  that  of  Innocent  XI  (q.v.) 
with  Louis  XIV,  which  was  nuuntained  with  great  per- 
tinacity on  both  sides  for  several  years,  the  king  extend- 
ing the  claim  to  some  of  the  French  provinces  which 
had  until  then  been  exempt  from  it,  and  the  pope  re- 
fusing to  confirm  any  of  the  appointments  of  Louis  to 
the  sees  which  became  vacant  as  long  as  the  obnoxious 
claim  should  be  persisted  in.  The  dispute  continued 
till  after  the  death  of  Innocent,  Louis  XIV  having  gone 
so  far  as  to  seize  upon  the  papal  territory  of  Avignon  in 
reprisal ;  but  it  was  adjusted  in  the  following  pontificate, 
the  most  obnoxious  part  of  the  daim  being  practically 
abandoned,  although  not  formally  withdrawn.  The  con- 
test grew  out  of  the  interpretation  of  French  canon  law 
which  gives  the  right  to  the  kings  of  France  to  enjoy 
the  revenues  of  all  bishoprics  during  their  vacancy,  and 
also  to  present  to  their  prebends  and  all  other  their 
dignities  without  euro  of  sotds.  Such  presentations 
might  be  made  whether  the  dignity  wero  vacant  both 
dejure  and  de  facto,  as  by  death,  or  only  either  dejure, 
as  if  the  incumbent  were  convicted  of  a  crime  or  had 
accepted  another  dignity,  or  de  facto,  as  if  the  regale 
should  open  after  the  presentation  of  an  incumbent,  but 
before  he  had  taken  possession.  The  regale  lasted  till 
a  new  admission  to  the  bishopric  was  fully  completed 
by  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  when  a  mandate  was 
issued  by  the  Chambre  des  Gomptcs  to  the  commissary 
of  the  regale  to  restore  the  revenues.  This  right  had 
one  or  two  singular  privileges :  it  occurred  not  only  on  a 
vacancy,  but  also  when  a  bishop  was  made  a  cardinal,  and 
lasted  till  he  repeated  the  oath  of  alleg^nce ;  it  lasted 
thirty  years  as  regarded  patronage,  so  that  if  the  king 
should  leave  a  dignity  vacant  and  the  new  bishop  fill 
it  up,  the  king  might  appoint  a  fresh  incumbent  at 
any  time  within  this  date;  it  was  absolutely  in  the 
king's  discretion,  and  subject  to  no  other  constitutions 
whatever.  The  regale  was  at  different  times  deprived 
of  much  of  its  original  extent :  certain  bishoprics,  as 
those  of  Languedoc,  Provence,  and  Dauphin<$,  claimed 
entire  exemption ;  and  though  a  decision  of  Parliament 
pronounced  at  one  time  that  the  right  extended  over 
the  whole  kingdom,  this  was  afterwards  quashed,  and 
the  question  remained  undecided.  Abbeys  which  were 
formerly  subject  to  the  regale  were  discharged,  and  an 
attempt  to  replace  them  under  it  quite  failed.  Finally 
all  right  to  the  revenues  was  resigned  by  Louis  XIII 
and  that  of  patronage  was  retained.    See  Commentaire 


de  M,  Dupuy  sur  le  Traiti  des  LiberUs  de  M.  PUhem,  i, 
146.    See  also  Sdprehact,  Patau 

Regala  (perhaps  from  rigdbeUo,  an  instrument  used 
prior  to  the  organ  in  the  churches  of  Italy),  a  amall 
portable  finger-organ  in  use  in  the  16th  and  17th  centu- 
ries, and  perhaps  earlier.  Many  representations  exist 
of  this  instrument,  including  one  sculptured  on  Mehrose 
Abbey.  The  tubes  rested  on  the  air-chest,  which  was 
filled  by  the  bellows;  and  the  bellows  were  managed 
with  one  hand,  and  the  keys  with  the  other. — Cha»- 
bers's  Encgdop,  s.  v. 

Re'^gem  (Hcb.  id,  Uy^,  fiend;  Sept.  'Pcyii*  v.  r. 
'PayifA),  the  first  named  of  six  sons  of  Jahdai  (q.  v.), 
apparentlv  of  the  family  of  Caleb  (1  Chron.  ii,  47). 
fi.a  post'l658. 

Re'gem-me'lech  (aeh.Be'gemMe'lek,r^'2  oan 
friend  of  the  king ;  Sept  'Apfieodp  [v.  r.  'ApP&naip]  b 
PaoiXfvc ;  Yulg.  RogommehdC),  the  name  of  a  person 
who,  in  connection  with  Sherezer,  was  sent  on  behalf  of 
some  of  the  captivity  to  make  inquiries  at  the  Temple 
concerning  fasting  (Zech.  vii,  2).  B.C.  cir.  517.  In  the 
A.  V.  the  subject  of  the  verse  appears  to  be  the  captive 
Jews  in  Babylon  and  Bethel,  or  **the  house  of  God" 
is  regarded  as  the  accusative  after  the  verb  of  motion. 
The  Sept.  takes  '*  the  king*'  as  the  nominative  to  the 
verb  "  sent,"  considering  the  last  part  of  the  name  Re- 
gem-melech  as  an  appellative,  and  not  as  a  proper  name. 
What  reading  the  Sept  had  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture. 
In  the  Vulgate,  Sherezer,  Regem-melecb,  and  their  men 
are  the  persons  who  sent  to  the  house  of  God.  The 
Peshito-S3rriac  has  a  curious  version  of  the  passage: 
''And  he  sent  to  Bethel,  to  Sharezer  and  Rab-mag;  and 
the  king  sent  and  his  men  to  pray  for  him  before  the 
Lord;"  Sharezer  and  Rab-mag^ being  associated  in  Jei. 
xxxix,  8, 13.  The  Ilexaplar-Syriac,  following  the  Pe- 
shito,  has  *'  Rab-mag."  On  referring  to  Zech.  vii,  5,  the 
expression  ''  the  people  of  the  land"  seems  to  indicate 
that  those  who  sent  to  the  Temple  were  not  the  captive 
Jews  in  Babylon,  but  those  who  had  returned  to  their 
own  country ;  and  this  being  the  case,  it  is  probable  that 
in  ver.  2  "  Bethel"  is  to  be  taken  as  the  subject:  ''and 
Bethel,"  i.  e.  the  inhabitants  of  Bethel,  "*  sent"  From  iu 
connection  with  Sherezer,  the  name  Regem-melech  (lit 
'*  king's  friend,"  comp.  1  Chron.  xxvii,  iS)  was  prob^y 
an  Assyrian  title  of  office.— Smith.    See  Rao-mao. 

Regeneratio,  a  term  applied  to  haptimn  beoaoae 
when  any  one  becomes  a  Christian  he  enters  upoo  a 
real  and  new  spiritual  life.    See  Baptism. 

Regeneration  {vaKtyytv^ma,  Tit  iii,  5,  a  being 
bom  again),  that  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  whidi  we 
experience  a  change  of  heart.  It  is  expressed  in  Script- 
ure by  being  bom  anew  (John  iii,  7,  *'  from  above");  be> 
ing  quickened  (Eph.  it,  1) ;  by  Christ  being  found  in 
the  heart  (GaL  iv,  19) ;  a  new  creation  (2  Cor.  v,  17);  a 
renewing  of  the  mind  (Rom.  xii,  2) ;  the  washing,  L  e. 
the  purifying  of  regeneration  (Tit  iii,  5) ;  a  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead  (Eph.  ii,  6);  a  putting  off  the  oU 
man,  and  a  putting  on  the  new  roan  (iv,  2^24).  And 
the  subjects  of  this  change  are  represented  as  begotten 
of  God  (John  i,  13;  1  Pet  i,  8) ;  begotten  of  the  Spirit 
(John  iii,  8) ;  begotten  of  water,  even  of  the  Spirit  (rer. 
6);  new  creatures  (Gal.Ti,l  5);  and  partakers  of  the  divine 
nature  (2  Pet  i,  4).  The  efficient  cause  of  regenentioa 
is  the  divine  spirit  Man  is  not  the  author  of  the  regen- 
eration (John  i,  12, 13;  iii,  4;  Eph.  ii,  8, 10);  the  instru- 
mental cause  is  the  word  of  God  (James  i,  18;  1  Pet  i, 
23;  1  Cor.  iv,  15).  The  change  in  regeneration  con- 
sists in  the  recovery  of  the  moral  image  of  God  upon 
the  heart;  that  is,  so  as  to  love  him  supremely  and 
serve  him  ultimately  as  our  highest  end.  Regenena- 
tion  consists  in  the  implantation  of  the  principle  of  love 
to  God,  which  obtains  the  ascendency  and  habitoatty 
prevails  over  its  opposite.  Although  the  inspired  writ- 
ers use  various  terms  and  modes  of  speech  to  desqribe 
this  change  of  mind,  styling  it  oonversioa,  regoieiaBon, 
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a  new  ctmUod,  etc,  yet  it  is  all  effected  by  the  word  of 
truth  or  the  Gospel  of  salvation  gaining  an  entrance 
into  the  mind  through  divine  teaching,  so  as  to  possess 
the  understanding,  subdue  the  will,  and  reign  in  the  af- 
fections. In  a  word,  it  is  faith  working  by  love  that 
constitutes  the  new  creature  or  regenerate  man  (GaL  v, 
6 ;  1  John  v,  1-5).  Regeneration,  then,  is  the  recovery 
of  the  moral  image  of  God,  and  consequently  of  spiritu- 
al life,  to  a  soul  previously  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins. 
It  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  opening  the  eyes  of 
the  mind,  and  enabling  the  sincere  penitent  to  believe 
the  Gospel  and  receive  Christ  as  his  only  Saviour. 
This  gracious  work  is  in  accordance  both  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  with  the  constitution  of 
man ;  hence,  by  it  no  violence  is  done  to  any  physical, 
intellectual,  or  moral  law  or  mode  of  action  in  human 
nature.  The  change  is  produced  in  the  will,  or  heart, 
that  is,  in  the  moral,  and  not  the  natural,  faculties  of 
the  soul.  As  depravity  is  wholly  in  the  will  and  heart, 
the  source  and  seat  of  all  moral  action,  the  divine  oper- 
ation consists  in  renewing  the  heart,  and  communicat- 
ing a  change  of  views,  with  a  relish  for  the  things  of 
the  Spirit  As  justification  places  us  in  a  new  rdation 
to  God,  so  regeneration  produces  m  us  a  new  state  of 
mind.  In  the  case  of  children  dying  in  infancy,  they, 
of  course,  need  regeneration  to  fit  them  for  the  eternal 
world.  And  there  can  be.no  difficulty  in  conceiving 
that  t^ey  are  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  virtue 
of  Christ*s  death,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  they  are 
depraved,  in  consequence  of  Adam^s  transgression ;  the 
disposition  to  sin  is  removed,  the  disposition  to  holiness 
is  implanted,  and  thus  their  salvation  is  secured.  The 
evidences  of  regeneration  are  conviction  of  sin,  holy 
sorrow,  deep  humility,  knowledge,  faith,  repentance, 
love,  and  devotedness  to  God's  glory.  The  properties 
of  it  are  these :  1.  It  is  a  receptive  work,  and  herein  it 
differs  from  conversion.  In  regeneration  we  receive 
from  God ;  in  conversion  we  are  active  and  turn  to  him. 

2.  It  is  a  powerful  work  of  God's  grace  (Eph.  iii,  8). 

3.  It  is  an  instantaneous  act,  for  there  can  be  no  medi- 
um between  life  and  death;  and  hero  it  differs  from 
sanctification,  which  is  progressive.  4.  It  is  a  complete 
act,  and  perfect  in  its  kind ;  a  change  of  the  whole  man 
(2  Cor.  V,  17).  5.  It  is  a  ^it  and  important  act,  both 
as  to  its  author  and  effects  (Eph.  ii,  4, 6).  6.  It  is  an  in- 
ternal act,  not  consisting  in  bare,  outward  forms  (Ezek. 
xxxvi,  26,  27).  7.  Yisible  as  to  its  effects  (1  John  iii, 
14).  8.  Delightful  (1  PeL  i,  8).  9.  Xecessary  (John 
iii,  8).    SeeOsNVEBSioK;  NewBibth. 

Our  Lord  in  one  instance  (Alatt.  xix,  28)  uses  the 
term  regeneration  for  the  resurrection  state.  Accord- 
ingly, Dr.  Campbell  translates  it  **  the  renovation,"  and 
remarks  that  the  relation  is  here  to  the  general  state 
of  things  in  the  future  world,  where  all  things  will  be- 
come new.    See  New  Creation  ;  Restitution. 

REGENERATION  BY  WATER.  In  our  Lord's  dt»- 
coune  to  Nicodemus  (John  iii)  occurs  this  remarkable 
statement :  ^  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  of  the 
Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."  This 
coupling  of  water-baptism  with  spiritual  regeneration 
as  an  essential  condition  to  Christian  privilege  has  oc- 
casioned considerable  difficulty  to  expositors,  controver- 
sialists, and  pious  inquirers.  A  view  of  the  entire  con- 
text is  important  as  a  preliminary  to  the  just  interpre- 
tation of  this  passage. 

Nicodemus  sought  a  private  interview  with  Jesus, 
evidently  for  the  sincero  purpose  of  information  as  to 
the  Great  Teacher's  doctrine.  Waiving  all  compli- 
mentary prefaces,  Jesus  at  once  propounds  the  one  es- 
sential condition  of  discipleship— namely,  the  new  birth. 
Nicodemus  finds  two  difficulties  in  this— first,  in  his  a^, 
and,  secondly,  in  the  physical  paradox  itself.  The  latter 
perplexity  evidently  arose  from  his  understanding  the 
requirement  in  a  literal  sense.  It  is  not  qo  clear  wheth- 
er the  former  difficulty  is  but  the  same  expressed  in 
another  form  or  an  entirely  different  one — namely,  the 
hardship  of  demanding  a  religious  change  in  a  person 


of  such  a  confirmed  standing  as  himself.  In  favor  of 
the  latter  view  are  adduced  the  traditionary  allusions 
to  the  baptism  of  proselytes  to  Judaism  (which,  how- 
ever, do  not  very  certainly  establish  that  custom,  or,  at 
least,  its  special  significance),  and  especially  the  bap- 
tism by  John  (which  excited  no  surprise,  showing  that 
its  significance  was  readily  understood);  but  there  is 
little  or  no  evidence  that  these  or  any  similar  Judaic 
lustrations  were  currently  designated  by  the  peculiar 
terms  here  employed,  ycwtf^^vac  avut^tyi  bom  from 
abopf,  or  bom  again.  See  Proselytis.  But,  however 
this  may  have  been,  it  is  plain  that  Nicodemus  was 
chiefly  stumbled  by  the  apparent  necessity  of  under- 
standing the  words  of  Jesus  in  a  strictly  literal  or  phy»> 
ical  sense.  Hence  our  Lord  explains  that  not  Sifleshlgy 
but  a  spiritual^  birth  is  meant,  and  he  repcata  this  dis- 
tinction in  varied  form  (the  "  water"  and  "  Spirit"  of 
ver.  5  respectivelv  corresponding  to  and  being  further 
interpreted  by  "flesh"  and  "Spirit"  in  ver.  6).  This 
serves  to  show  that  the  expression  "born  of  water" 
(yivvri^rivai  IK  vSarog)  has  reference,  not  to  a  spirit- 
ual purification,  but  to  a  physical  ablution ;  that  is,  to 
personal  baptism,  such  as  Nicodemus  was  already  fa- 
miliar with,  and  such  os  was  to  be  instituted  by  Christ 
himself.  (We  discard  bb  precarious  and  offensive  on 
interpretation  which  we  have  heard  propounded  of 
this  expression  as  referring  to  the  semen  virile,  based 
upon  the  alleged  use  of  D^p  in  that  sense  in  Isa.  xlviil, 
1 ;  for  that  signification  is  not  well  established  any- 
where, even  in  Hebrew,  much  less  in  the  Aramaic, 
which  it  is  assumed  that  Christ  here  spoke,  and  certain- 
ly not  in  the  Greek  by  which  the  conversation  is  rep- 
resented.) The  only  real  difficulty  to  us  in  the  pas- 
sage arises  from  the  conjunction  of  baptism  and  regen- 
eration as  being  both  requisite  in  the  case ;  thus  giving 
apparent  countenance  to  the  dogma  of  baptismal  regen- 
eration, or,  at  least,  to  the  doctrine  that  baptism  is  es- 
sential to  a  Christian's  acceptance  with  God.  This 
difficulty  is  relieved  by  the  following  considerations 
drawn  from  the  parage  itself  and  from  others  parallel 
with  it: 

1.  The  principal  stress  is  laid  by  Christ  upon  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  requirement — namely,  the  spiritual  birth. 
This  is  evident  from  the  omission  of  all  reference  to 
baptism  in  vers.  6  and  8. 

2.  The  language  of  ver.  5  con,  at  most,  only  mean 
that  baptism  and  regeneration  are  both  essential,  but 
not  necessarily  in  the  same  sense  or  to  the  some  degree; 
certainly  not  that  they  are  identical,  nor  that  one  im- 
plies the  other.  The  phraseology  positively  forbids 
such  a  confusion  of  the  two. 

8.  The  association  hero  of  baptism  with  a  spiritual 
change  is  no  more  emphatic  than  in  several  other  pas- 
sages similarly  laying  down  the  conditions  of  Christian- 
ity— e.  g.  "  Teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them"  (Matt, 
xxviii,  19) ;  "  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall 
be  saved"  (Mark  xvi,  16;  but  note  the  omission  in  the 
clause  following, "  He  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damn- 
ed") ;  "  Repent  and  be  baptized  eveiy  one  of  you"  (Acts 
ii,88);  "Arise  and  be  baptized,  and  wash  away  thy 
sins"  (xxii,  16). 

4.  Our  Lord  himself  dispensed  with  baptism  in  the 
admission  of  at  least  one  member  into  his  kingdom, 
namely,  the  dying  thief  (Luke  xxiii,  42, 43). 

b,  Christ  certainly  does  mean  to  attach  importance 
to  water-baptism  as  an  initiative  rite  into  his  Church 
or  kingdom.  The  body  of  believers  exists  under  two 
aspects,  the  visible  and  the  invisible— the  outward  or 
nominid,  and  the  inward  or  reaL  Baptism  is  as  imper- 
ative a  mark  of  admission  to  the  former  as  spiritual 
new  birth  is  to  entrance  into  the  latter.  In  order  to 
full  recognition  as  a  member  of  both,  the  two  acts  are 
truly  easentiaL  This  doctrine,  which  orthodox  ecclesi- 
astics have  always  maintained,  is  thus  strictly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  tenor  of  the  text  in  question. 

On  the  dogma  of  baptismal  rtgeneratioiif  see  the  Bi' 
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bUotheca  Sacra,  April,  1876 ;  ProU  Epitc  Quar.  Rev,  Oct 
1860;  Meth.  Quar.  Rev,  Oct.  1854. 

Regenaburg.    See  Ratisbon. 

Regglo,  Isaac  Samukl,  a  Jewish  writer,  was  born 
Aug.  15, 1784,  at  Gorz,  in  lUyria.  As  the  son  of  a  rabbi, 
he  received  a  thorough  Jewish  education,  and  with  his 
brilliant  powers  he  soon  became  master  of  Jewish  litera- 
ture, and  acquired  an  extraordinary  knowledge  of  He- 
brew. His  talents  and  fame  secured  for  him  the  ap- 
pointment to  the  professorship  of  mathematics  at  the 
Lyceum  when  Illyria  became  a  French  province.  He 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  rabbinate  of  his  native  place, 
and  died  Aug.  29, 1855.  Of  his  many  writings,  we  men- 
tion, C^Ta^sn  p  rrnin  ntoxa,  a  treatise  on  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Mosaic  law,  incorporated  in  the  intro- 
duction to  the  Pentateuch  (Tienna,  1818) : — MlID  D 
t3*^hl3X,  colla  Traduzione  Italiana  ed  un  Comento  Ebreo, 
an  Italian  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  with  a  He- 
brew commentary  and  a  most  elaborate  introduction, 
in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  148  Hebrew  exposi- 
tions of  the  Pentateuch  of  various  ages  (ibid.  1821,  5 
vols.  8vo)  :—0n  the  Neceanty  of  having  a  Theological 
Seminary  in  Italy,  written  in  Italian  (Venice,  1822) ;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  Collegium  Rahbinicum  was 
opened  at  Padua  in  1829,  for  which  he  had  drawn  up 
the  constitution:  — nH'^filDI^'^fim  niinn,  Religion 
€md  Phihtophy  (Vienna,  1827) : — a  disquisition,  Whether 
Philotophy  is  in  Opposition  to  Tradition,  MlinSl  DK 
niapn-^K  ^asnn  (Leip8ic,1840):— //Li&ro  d'  Isaia, 

Vertume  Poetica/atta  tuW  Originate  Testo  Ebraico  (Vi- 
enna, 1831): — a  historico- critical  introduction  to  the 

book  of  Esther,  entitled  *^nDK  nbniS'bx  nnfitS  (ibid. 
1841).  Besides  these,  Reggio  wrote  numerous  treatises 
on  various  points  connected  with  the  Hebrew  Script- 
ures and  literature  in  the  different  Jewish  periodicals. 
See  FUfst,  BibL  Jud,  iii,  139-142;  Steinschneider,  Cata- 
hguB  Libr,  Hebr,  in  BUtliotK  Bodl  col.  2185-2137;  Gei- 
ger,  Leo  da  Modena  (Breslau,  1856),  p.  57-68;  id.  Nach- 
gelastene  Schrifien  (Berlin,  1875),  ii,  272 ;  Jost,  Gesch,  d. 
Judenih,  u. «.  Secten,  iii,  846 ;  Dessauer,  Gesch,  d.  Israeli' 
(en,  p.  534;  Zunz,  Die  Monatstage  des  KaUnderjahres 
(Beriin,  1872;  English  transl.  by  the  Bev.  a  Pick  in 
the  Jewish  Messenger,  N.  Y.  1874-75).     (R  P.) 

Reg^na  CcbII  (Lat.  for  Queen  of  heaven),  an  appel- 
lation often  given  by  the  ancient  Romans  to  Juno, 

Region-round-about,  the  (^  mpix^o^;).  This 
term  had  perhaps  originally  a  more  precise  and  inde- 
pendent meaning  than  it  appears  to  a  reader  of  the  A.  V. 
to  possess.  It  is  used  by  the  SepL  as  the  equivalent  of 
the  singular  Hebrew  word  hak-kikkar  ("ISSH,  literally 

**  the  roand**),  a  word  the  topographical  application  of 
which  is  not  clear,  but  which  seems  in  its  earliest  oc- 
currences to  denote  the  circle  or  oasis  of  cultivation  in 
which  stood  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  the  rest  of  the 
five  «  cities  of  the  Ciccar"  (Gen.  xiu,  10-12 ;  xix,  17, 26, 
28,  29;  DeuL  xxxiv,  8).  Elsewhere  it  has  a  wider 
meaning,  though  still  attached  to  the  Jordan  (2  Sam. 
zviU,  23 ;  1  Kings  vii,  46 ;  2  Chron.  iv,  17 ;  Neh.  iii,  22 ; 
xii,  28).  It  is  in  this  less  restricted  sense  that  irept- 
YjupoQ  occurs  in  the  New  Test.  In  Matt,  iii,  5  and 
Luke  iii,  3  it  denotes  the  populous  and  flourishing  re- 
gion which  contained  the  towns  of  Jericho  and  its  de- 
pendencies in  the  Jordan  valley,  enclosed  in  the  amphi- 
theatre of  the  hills  of  Qnarantana,  a  densely  populated 
region,  and  important  enough  to  be  reckoned  as  a  dt»- 
tinct  section  of  Palestine — "Jerusalem,  Judsea,  and  all 
the  arrondissement  of  Jordan"  (Matt  iii,  5;  also  Luke 
vii,  17).  It  is  also  applied  to  the  district  of  Crennesaret, 
a  region  which  presents  certain  similarities  to  that  of 
Jericho,  being  enclosed  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the  hills 
of  Hattin  and  bounded  in  front  by  the  water  of  the  lake, 
as  the  other  was  by  the  Jordan,  and  also  resembling  it 
in  being  very  thickly  populated  (Matt,  xiv,  85;  Mark 
vi,  55;  Luke  vi,  87;  vii,  17).--Smith.    It  is  perhaps 


nearly  equivalent  to  the  modem  Arabic  appeUatioa  of 
the  GhSr.    See  Topographical  Tebais. 

Regionarli,  one  of  the  three  classes  of  subdeacoDi 
at  Rome,  appointed  in  the  11th  century,  and  employed 
in  various  occupations  in  the  several  regiones  or  districts 
of  that  city.  The  other  classes  were  called  Palatixi 
(q.  V.)  and  Station  ami  (q.  v.). 

Regis,  Jeam  Baftistk  de,  a  French  Jesuit  and  f^e- 
ographer,  was  bom  at  Istres,  in  Provence,  about  1665, 
and  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to  China  about  1700.  His 
scientific  attainments  gained  him  a  place  at  coait  tod 
the  favor  of  the  emperor  Uang-he,  who,  in  1707,  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  a  commission  of  Jesuits  to  make  a 
survey  and  draw  up  a  map  of  the  Chinese  empire.  His 
labors  were  interrupted  in  1724  when  the  cmpcm 
Yung-ching  proscribed  the  Christian  religion.  He  wrote 
a  full  hbtory  of  his  labors,  a  condensation  of  which  mtr 
be  found  in  Du  Halde's  Description  de  la  Chine,  He 
translated  into  Latin  the  Yih-king,  edited  by  JuUos 
Mohl  (Stuttgart  and  Tubingen,  1634,  2  vols.).  The 
MS.  is  in  the  National  Library,  Paris. 

Registera.    See  Dipttchs. 

Registers  of  Ordination  were  first  ordered  to  be 
preserved  in  1287  in  the  bishop's  hoose  or  in  the  cathe- 
dral. 

Registers,  Parish,  were  required  to  be  kept  as  i 
record  of  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials  in  1538  by 
Cromwell,  by  the  royal  injunctions  of  1547,  and  the  70tii 
Canon  of  1603. 

Regium  Donom,  a  sum  of  money  annually  aU 
lowed  by  government  to  dissenting  mimsters.  It  orig* 
inated  in  a  donation,  made  in  the  way  of  royal  bounty, 
by  George  II,  in  the  year  1723,  consisting  of  £d00,  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  treasury,  for  assisting  first  of  all  the 
widows,  and  afterwards  either  ministers  or  their  widows, 
who  wanted  help.  The  first  motion  for  it  was  made  by 
BIr.  Daniel  Burgess,  who  had  for  some  time  been  secre- 
tary to  the  princess  of  Wales,  and  was  approved  by  lord 
Townshend,  secretary  of  state,  and  Sir  Robert  Walpok, 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  who  entered  readily  into 
the  measure  because  the  Dissenters  proved  themselres 
very  friendly  to  the  house  of  Brunswick,  and  he  wished 
to  reward  them  for  their  Iftyalty.  When  the  money 
was  paid,  a  strict  charge  was  given  that  the  matter 
should  be  kept  very  secret  Some  few  years  ailer,the 
sum  was  raised  to  £850  half-yesrl}*;  and  at  praent, 
though  no  longer  a  regium  donutn,  it  is  still  annually 
granted  by  Parliament,  amounting  to  about  £5000,  bat 
including  the  relief  granted  to  ^  Poor  French  refugee 
clergy*  poor  French  Protestant  lait.v,  and  sundry  small 
charitable  and  other  allowances  to  the  poor  of  Su  Mar> 
tinVin-the-Fields,  and  others."— Buck,  Theol,Did,  8.T. 

REGIUM  DONUM,  Irish,  a  pecuniary  grant,  voted 
annually  by  the  British  Parliament,  out  of  the  national 
exchequer,  to  aid  certain  bodies  of  Presbyterians  in  lie- 
land  by  providing  stipends  for  their  ministers.  Thb 
grant,  which  now  amounts  to  about  X40,000  a  year,  ii 
divided  among  six  difierent  bodies  of  Presbyteriins. 
viz. :  1.  The  General  Assembly,  comprising  the  two  bod- 
ies formerly  known  as  the  Synod  of  Ulster  and  the  Synod 
of  Seceders.  2.  The  Secession  Synod.  8.  The  Befflon- 
strants,  or  Unitarian  Synod  of  Ulster.  4.  The  Presby- 
tery of  Antrim.  5.  The  Synod  of  Monster,  Unitarian. 
6.  The  Presbytery  of  Munster,  orthodox.  During  the 
reign  of  James  I  Presbyterianism  was  introduced  into 
Ireland,  and  under  the  mild  sway  of  Usher  their  ctergy* 
men  became  incumbents  of  parishes^  and  were  permitted 
to  enjoy  tithes  and  other  emoluments.  But  after  the 
accession  of  Charles  II  they  were  wholly  dependent  upon 
their  flocks.  In  1672  the  king  gave  Sir  Artbor  Foihes 
£600  to  be  divided  among  them.  William  III  inned 
an  order,  June  19,  1690,  authorizing  the  payment  of 
£1200  to  Patrick  Adair  and  six  other  clergymen.  Ifl 
the  following  year  this  bounty  was  removed  from  the 
customs,  and  made  payable  out  of  the  Irish  excbeqaa 
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Such  waB  tbe  origin  of  the  Regium  Donam  in  its  pres- 
ent permanent  character.  There  was  this  important 
change  made,  however:  the  power  of  allocating  the 
amount  was  taken  from  the  trustees  and  transferred  to 
the  lord  lieutenant.  In  1831  the  grant  was  placed  on 
the  Irish  miscellaneous  estimates,  and  in  1838  the  clas- 
sification principle  was  abandoned,  and  £75  Irish  cur- 
rency was  promised  to  every  minister  connected  with 
the  Synod  of  Ulster  and  the  Secession  S3mod,  with  the 
proviso  (1840)  that  he  was  to  receive  at  least  jC35  of 
yearly  stipend.  The  amount  required  was  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  £400  a  year,  to  meet  the  demands  of  new 
congregationa  The  Regium  Donum  was  withdrawn  by 
the  act  of  1869,  which  came  into  force  Jan.  1, 1871,  dis- 
endowing the  Irish  Episcopal  Church. — Eadie,  EccUs, 
Cydop,  8.  V. 

Regius,  the  Latinized  name  of  Urban  Koniff,  a 
learned  theologian,  preacher,  and  writer,  and  also  an  in- 
fluential promoter  of  the  Reformation.  He  was  born  in 
1490  of  parents  in  moderate  circumstances,  and  resident 
at  Langenargcn,  near  Lake  Constance.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  was  admitted  to  the  University  of  Fri- 
bourg  as  a  student  of  theology,  and  by  his  application 
and  progress  won  the  favor  of  his  professors;  but  an 
injucUcious  defence  of  the  disputations  of  John  £ck, 
later  the  noted  opponent  of  Luther,  led  to  his  suspension 
from  the  university  and  to  his  subsequent  removal  to 
Basle.  After  a  brief  sojourn  in  Basle,  he  was  called  to 
the  chair  of  poetry  and  oratory  in  the  University  of  In- 
golstadt,  where  £ck  was  likewise  employed  as  professor 
of  theology,  and  where  a  circle  of  humanists  were  then 
striving  to  bring  the  classics  into  honor.  Regius  dis- 
tinguished himself  to  such  a  degree  as  to  receive  from 
the  hands  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  a  laurel  crown  in 
recognition  of  hb  services,  and  saw  his  classes  grow 
continually.  But  his  success  was  interrupted  by  the 
neglect  of  patrons  to  settle  bills  which  he  had  been 
compelled  to  assume  for  their  sons  who  were  his  pupils, 
so  that,  in  utter  discouragement,  he  became  a  soldier  in 
the  Imperial  army— a  situation  from  which  he  was  fort- 
unately delivered  by  the  interference  of  £ck,  who  se- 
cured his  discharge  from  the  army  and  also  the  pay- 
ment of  his  debts,  as  well  as  an  increased  salary  for  the 
future. 

Regius,  however,  began  to  dislike  the  studies  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  and  to  manifest  a  growing  predilection 
for  theology.  He  was  especially  impressed  with  the 
influence  of  the  Wittenberg  reformatory  movements, 
and  found  greater  pleasure  in  the  evangelical  doctrines 
taught  by  Luther  and  Melancthon  than  in  scholasti- 
cism. The  consequence  was  a  growing  coolness  be- 
tween Eck  and  himself,  which  led  him  to  seek  a  release 
from  the  university.  The  influence  of  John  Faber, 
vicar-general  of  the  see  of  Constance,  and  a  book  writ- 
ten by  himself,  entitled  De  Dignitate  Sacerdotum,  recom- 
mended him  to  bishop  Hugo  of  Constance,  and  secured 
from  that  prelate  the  appointment  of  episcopal  vicar  in 
tpiritualtbus,  A  year  later  he  was  made  doctor  of  the- 
ology (1520),  and  appointed  preacher  at  the  Augsburg 
cathedral.  His  evangelical  attitude  excited  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  papal  party  against  him,  and  compelled 
hb  removal;  but  he  soon  returned,  and  labored  with 
great  energy  for  the  extension  of  the  evangelical  doc- 
trines, from  1522  to  1530,  by  presenting  them  to  the 
people  in  sermons  from  the  pulpit  of  St,  Ann's  Church, 
and  by  disputations  and  controversial  writings.  Luther 
came  to  regard  him  as  the  principal  supporter  of  evan- 
gelicalism in  SnabU,  while  Eck  charged  him  with  black 
ingratitude,  and  persecuted  him  with  passionate  hatred 
and  malicious  cunning.  It  was  perhaps  owing  to  the 
bitterness  of  such  experiences  that  he  concluded  to  im- 
itate the  example  of  other  Reformers  and  estabUsh  for 
himself  the  refuge  of  a  home.  He  married  Anna  Weiss- 
brttck,  a  native  of  Augsburg,  who  sustained  him  faith- 
fully while  he  lived,  and  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  thirteen  children. 

The  fame  of  Regius  had  in  the  meantime  become  bo 


extended  that  his  counsel  and  aid  were  frequently  sought 
even  by  distant  cities  and  countries.  Duke  Ernest  of 
LUneberg,  sumamed  the  Confessor,  urged  him  to  assist 
in  introducing  the  Reformation  into  that  territory,  and 
Regius  pledgt^  hb  services  to  that  end,  removing  to 
Celle,  and  assuming  the  functions  of  court  preacher. 
He  was  soon  appointed  general  superintendent  over  the 
whole  duchy,  and  in  that  position  was  enabled,  by  judi- 
cious counsels  and  restless  activity,  to  rapidly  advance 
the  interests  of  the  Reformation.  Two  years  were  spent 
in  superseding  the  Rombh  clergy  and  their  services 
with  an  evangelical  minbtiy  and  worship,  in  improving 
the  schools  and  gymnasia  of  the  country,  and  also  in  es- 
tablbhing  the  infant  Church  on  a  legal  foundation,  and 
in  securing  the  transfer  of  the  confiscated  goocb  of  mon- 
asteries to  the  use  of  the  Church  and  of  schools.  A  call 
to  return  to  Augsbuig  at  thb  time  (1532)  was  declined, 
and  his  life  was  thenceforward  spent  in  the  service  of 
the  prince  and  people  of  the  duchy  of  LUneberg,  though 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  introduction  and  develop- 
ment of  Protestantbm  in  other  places:  e.  g.  the  county 
of  Hoya,  the  cities  of  Hildesheim,  Hanover,  Brunswick, 
Minden,  and  Horter,  the  territory  of  Schaumburg,  etc. 
He  also  responded  to  the  request  of  count  Enno  for 
evangelical  preachers  by  sending  Martin  Ondermark 
and  Matthias  GUnderich  to  East  Friesland.  He  ranks, 
accordingly,  as  one  of  the  leading  Reformers  in  North 
Grermany.  In  1537  he  accompanied  duke  Ernest  to  the 
convention  at  Smalcald,  and  signed  the  Smalcald  Arti- 
cles; in  1538  he  was  present  at  the  Convention  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  in  1540  at  Hagenau,  where  an  abortive  at- 
tempt at  reconciUation  between  the  papal  and  the  evan- 
gelical parties  was  made,  and  where  the  king,  Ferdinand, 
issued  a  decree  for  a  religious  conference  at  Worms. 
Physical  inability  prevented  Regius  from  participating 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  latter  diet.  A  severe  cold  in- 
curred on  hb  return  from  Hagenau  resulted  in  a  dan- 
gerous sickness,  and  on  May  23, 1541,  be  ended  bis  use- 
ful life.  The  veneration  of  hb  contemporaries  proved 
hb  worth. 

In  appearance,  Regina  was  a  man  of  medium  height 
and  spare  and«delicate  figure,  easy  and  yet  resolute  in 
hb  bearing,  and  characterized  by  an  air  of  intelligence 
and  moral  earnestness.  Hb  writings  breathe  the  same 
Chrbtian  spirit  which  belonged  to  hb  personality.  They 
number  ninety-seven  different  works,  which  were  pub- 
Ibhed  at  Nuremberg  in  1562,  the  German  in  four  parts, 
and  the  Latin  in  three.  Hb  exegetical  works  deserve 
attention  on  account  of  their  practical  aim,  and  the 
thoroughness  and  skill  with  which  the  sense  of  Script- 
ure b  developed  in  them;  and,  in  addition,  the  follow- 
ing are  worthy  of  note :  Formula  qutedam  cauie  et  citra 
Scamdalum  LoquentU  de  Praxipuit  Chrisiiance  Doctrina 
Locit  (1535),  which  has  almost  reached  the  position  of  a 
symbolical  hook  •.^Caieckiamua  Minor  (1536),  and  Ca- 
techitrmt*  Mdjor  (1537),  which  are  peculbr  in  that  the 
questions  are  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  pupil,  and  the 
answers  are  assigned  to  the  teacher: — Ertddrung  der 
zwolf  A  rtikel  det  christlichm  Glaubena  ( 1523  ) ;  and 
others,  among  them  several  books  on  Church  discipline, 
which  have  been  often  reprinted. 

IAteratHrt,-^1he  writings  of  Urban  Regius  himself 
contain  sources  respecting  his  life,  as  does  also  the  Vita 
Urbani  Regiij  etc,  written  by  his  son  Ernest.  Comp. 
also  Bertram,  J^r/I-  «.  Kirehenhist.  d.  Stadt  LUneberg 
(1719);  Meier,  Bf/.-Getch,  d,' Stadt  Hannover  (1730); 
Lauenstein,  IJildetheim  Reformationshittoria  (1720); 
Geffken,  Dr,  Urb,  Regius,  seine  Wahl  zum  ersten  Ifamb, 
Superintendenieny  etc ;  Schlegel,  Kirchen-  u.  Re/.-Gesch, 
V,  NorddeutschL  (Hanover,  182i8),  voL  ii ;  Havemann, 
Cfesch,  d.  Lamle  Braunschweig  und  LOnthurg  (Glutting. 
1855),  vol.  ii ;  HeimbUrger,  Urbanus  Regius,  etc  (Hamb. 
and  Gotha,  1851)  ;  Hagen,  Deutschlands  lit,  u,  reU 
VerkiUtmsse  im  Ref.-ZeitalUr  (Erlangen,  1841^44) ;  Uhl- 
hom.  Urban  Regius  im  Abendmahlsstreite,  in  the  Jahrb, 
/,  deutsche  Theohgie  (1860),  vol.  v.  No.  1. — Herzog, 
Recd-Enegldop,  s.  v. 
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Regnum,  a  name  for  the  tiara  or  diadem  of  the 
popes,  encircled  with  three  crowns.  It  is  (says  Innocent 
in.  cir.  1200)  the  imperial  crown,  representing  the  pope*s 
power  as  plenary  and  absolute  over  all  the  faithful.  Ac- 
cording to  some  authors,  Hormisdas  first  wore  a  crown 
which  had  been  sent  to  him  as  a  mark  of  fealty  by  the 
emperor  Anastasius,  to  whom  Clovis  had  presented  it  in 
650,  while  some  refer  it  to  a  gift  of  Constantine  to  pope 
Sylvester.  At  the  entrance  of  a  church  the  pope,  when 
borne  on  hb  litter,  laid  aside  the  regnum  and  put  on  a 
precious  mitre,  but  resumed  the  former  when  he  left 
the  building.  Paul  It  made  a  new  regnum,  and  enriched 
it  with  precious  stones,  when  its  use  had  long  lain  dor- 
mant. At  first  it  was  a  tall  round  or  conical  cap,  end- 
ing in  a  round  ball,'  and  wreathed  with  a  single  gold 
crown,  representing  regal  and  temporal  power.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  11th  century.  In  the  9th  century,  on 
mosaics,  Nicholas  I  is  represented  wearing  two  circles, 
the  lower  labelled  "The  crown  of  the  kingdom,  from 
God*s  hand,"  and  the  upper  inscribed  "  The  crown  of 
empire,  from  SL  Fcter^s  hand."  Boniface  YIII  (1294- 
1803)  added  a  second  or  spiritual  crown,  while  Benedict 
XII  (1334),  others  say  John  XII  or  Urban  V,  contrib- 
uted the  third  coronet  of  sacerdotal  sovereignty,  and 
about  that  time  the  ornament  assumed  an  oval  form,  and 
was  no  longer  straight-sided.  The  patriareh  of  Constan- 
tinople wears  two  crowns  on  the  tiara.  On  putting  on 
the  tiara,  the  cardinal-deacon  says  to  the  pope,  **  Re- 
ceive the  tiara,  adorned  with  three  crowns,  and  know 
that  thou  art  father  of  kings  and  princes,  the  ruler  of 
the  world."  The  crowns  represent  the  three  realms  of 
heaven,  earth,  and  purgatory,  according  to  Baur ;  but  as 
Jewel  explains  it,  the  three  divisions  of  the  earth — 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Pope  Adrian  VI's  effigy  at 
'VlteriK)  has  no  crowns  on  the  tiara.— Walcott,  Sac  Ar- 

C/UBOL  B.  v.      See  TiABA. 

RegtUa  FidSL    See  Faith,  Rule  of. 

Regular  Canons  (Lat.  Cammid  Regulartg^  canons 
bound  by  rule),  the  name  given,  after  the  reform  intro- 
duced into  the  system  of  cathedral  cleigy  in  the  11th 
century,  to  the  members  of  those  canonical  bodies  which 
adopted  that  reform.  They  were  thus  distinguished  from 
the  so-called  "secular  canons,"  who  continued  exempt 
from  rule,  and  who  are  represented  down  to  modem 
times  by  the  canons,  prebendaries,  and  other  members 
of  cathedral  chapters,  in  those  churches  in  which  the 
full  cathedral  system  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
maintained.  The  rules  of  the  regular  canons  being  va- 
riously modified  in  different  countries  and  ages,  a  vari- 
ety of  religious  orders  arose  therefrom — Augustinians, 
Premonstratensians,  etc  —  ChamberiB  Encychp,  s.  v. 
See  Canons,  Regular. 

Regular  Clerks  are  modem  religion  orders  found- 
ed for  preaching,  medicine,  or  education.  The  principal 
are  the  Theatincs  (q.  v.),  founded  by  Paul  IV,  and  the 
Oratorians  (q.  v.),  instituted  in  1550  by  Philip  Neri,  of 
Florence. 

Regulars  or  Regulftrds.  During  the  4th  and  5th 
centuries  it  was  not  customary  to  place  monks,  as  such, 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  deigy,  nor  were  they  re- 
garded as  part  of  the  clerical  body  until  the  10th  centu- 
ry. Before  this  they  were  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  religum  or  rtgulareSf.  and  afterwards  a  distinction 
was  carefully  made  between  clerici  ioaUareSf  L  e.  parish 
priests,  and  those  who  were  charged  with  the  care  of 
souls,  and  derici  reffulares,  i.  e.  those  belonging  to  mo- 
nastic orders.  This  name  was  applied  to  the  latter  he- 
cause  they  were  bound  to  live  according  to  certain  rules 
(reffula), — Riddle,  Chrisiian  Antiq, 

Rehabi'ah  (Ilcb.  Bechahyah'i  tX^W*^,enIarffedhy 
Jehovah  ;  also,  in  the  prolonged  form,  Rechabya'hUy 
ilM^^ni,  1  Cbron.  xxiv,  21 ;  xxvi,  25 ;  Sept.  'Faaptd  or 
*Paapiac,  v.  r.  'Pa/3(a  or  'Pa/3iac)»  the  only  son  of  £li- 


eser,  son  of  Moaes;  himself  the  father  of  msny  sons  (1 
Chron.  xxiii,  17),  of  whom  the  eldest  wss  Isahiah  (1 
Chron.  xxiv,  21)  or  Jeshaiah  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  25).  EC 
post  1618. 

Rehearse,  in  the  Prayer-book,  is  understood  to  im- 
ply  distinctness  of  utterance,  in  opposition  to  a  low  snd 
hesitating  manner,  as  in  the  catechism— '^Rchesne  tbe 
articles  of  the  belief."  Sometimes  the  word  simply  de- 
notes saying  or  reading,  or  a  recapitulation;  sa  where 
Latimer  remarks  in  a  sermon,  **  I  will  therefore  mske  an 
end,  without  any  reheanal  or  recital  of  that  which  is  al- 
ready said."— Staunton,  Did,  of  (he  Ckurek,n,\. 

Rehfuss,  Carl,  />r.,  a  Jewish  rabbi,  wss  bom  Feb. 
9, 1792,  at  Altdorf,  in  Breisgau.  When  fifteen  yean  of 
age  he  went  to  Yverdun,  in  Switzerland,  to  sttend  the 
lectures  at  the  Pestalozzi  Institution  there.  He  then 
entered  the  lyceum  at  Rastatt,  and  after  due  preptration 
was  ensbled  to  attend  the  lectures  at  the  Heidelberg 
University,  where  he  was  promoted,  Aug.  25, 1834,  as 
doctor  of  philosophy.  Having  completed  bis  studies, 
he  was  appointed  preacher  of  the  Jewish  congregation 
at  Heidelberg,  where  he  died,  Feb.  18, 1812.  He  tnuis- 
lated  into  German  the  O'^'^nn  D,  a  Jewish  ritual  osed 
for  the  sick,  etc  (Frankfort-on-the-Main,  18S4).  Be- 
sides, he  published  a  number  of  school-books.  See  Fttnt, 
BibL  Jud,  iii,  142  sq. ;  Kayserling,  BSdiotkek  jUueier 
Kanzetrednerf  i,  858  sq. ;  Steinschneider,  BiUwgr,  Hmi' 
buch,  p.  115;  Zunz,  Die  MonaUtage  de$  Kalndajakra 
(Beriin,  1872 ;  EngL  transL  by  Rev.  K  Pick  in  the  Jew- 
ish MtMtenger,  N.  Y.  1874-75);  AUgemetM  Zeituig  da 
JttdaOhum,  1842,  p.  248.    (a  P.) 

Re'hob  (Heb.  nechab',  aJTn  [twice  aifVJ,  2  Sam. 
X,  8 ;  Neh.  x,  11  ],  a  streetf  from  its  width ;  Sept.  *Faa/3 
V.  r.  'Poctf/3,  etc),  the  name  of  two  men  and  also  of  three 
places  in  the  north  of  Palestine. 

1.  The  father  of  the  Hadadezer,king  of  Zobah,whom 
David  smote  at  the  Euphrates  (2  Sam.  viii,8, 12).  EC. 
ante  1043.  Joeepbus  (Ant.  vii,  5,  1)  calls  him  iniJa 
('Apaoc)y  and  the  old  Latin  version  Araduis,  The 
name  possibly  had  some  connection  with  the  district 
of  Syria  called  Rehob,  or  Beth-rehob  (2  Sam.  x,  6, 8). 

2.  A  Levite  who  scaled  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  X,  11).    B.a410. 

3.  The  northern  limit  of  the  exploration  of  the  ^m 
who  explored  Canaan  (Numb,  xiii,  21).  It  is  specified 
as  being  ^  as  men  come  unto  Hamath,"  or,  as  the  phrase 
is  elsewhere  rendered,  *'at  the  entrance  of  HanuOh," 
i.  e.  at  the  commencement  of  the  territory  of  that  name, 
by  which  in  the  early  books  of  the  Bible  the  grest  val- 
ley of  Lebanon,  the  Bikm^ah  of  the  prophets,  snd  the 
B&ka*a  of  the  modem  Arabs,  seems  to  be  roughly  des- 
ignated. This,  and  the  consideration  of  the  improbs- 
bility  that  the  spies  went  farther  than  the  upper  end 
of  the  Jordan  valley,  seems  to  fix  the  position  of  Bebob 
as  not  far  from  Tell  el-Kady  and  B4niaa.  This  is  c«o- 
firmed  by  the  statement  of  Jndg.  xviii,  28,  that  Lsish 
or  Dan  (Tell  el-Kady)  was  <4n  the  valley  that  is  by 
Beth-rehob.*^  Dr.  Robinson  {Later  Bib,  Be$,  p.  STl) 
proposes  to  identify  it  with  Humn,  an  ancient  fortress 
in  the  mountains  north-west  of  the  plain  of  Hiileh,  the 
upper  district  of  the  Jordan  valley.  But  since  the  nsoaes 
Ruheib,  of  a  valley,  and  Z)etV- AiUa,  of  an  Arsb  ruin,  ire 
found  near  Banias,  Thomson  (Land  oad  Booty  i,S91) 
prefers  that  vicinity.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
this  Rehob  or  Beth-rehob  was  identical  with  the  place 
mentioned  under  both  names  in  2  Sam.  x,  €,  8,  in  cx»- 
nection  with  Maacah»  which  was  also  in  the  upper  dis- 
trict of  the  Huleh.    See  Bbth-bbhob. 

4.  One  of  the  towns  allotted  to  Asher  (Jo8h.zix,28), 
and  which  from  the  list  appears  to  have  been  in  dose 
proximity  to  Zidon.  It  is  pamed  between  Ebron,  or  Ab- 
don,  and  Hammon.  Schwarz,  from  some  Jewish  writer, 
gives  it  a  position  seven  and  a  half  miles  east  of  Tyre? 
on  the  river  Leontes ;  referring,  perhaps,  to  the  modem 
village  Beneh  or  Harnjfeh. 
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5.  Asher  contained  another  Rehob  (Josh,  xix,  80). 
One  of  the  two  was  allotted  to  the  Gershonite  Levites 
(xxi,  31 ;  1  Ghron.  ri,  75),  and  of  one  its  Canaanitish  in- 
habitants retained  possession  (Jndg.  i,  81).  The  men- 
tion of  Aphik  in  this  latter  passage  may  imply  that  the 
Behob  referred  to  was  that  of  Josh,  xix,  80.  This,  Eu- 
sebius  and  Jerome  (jOnonuuticon,  s.  v. "  Koob")  confound 
with  the  Rehob  of  the  spies,  and  place  four  Roman  miles 
from  Scy  thopolis.  The  place  they  refer  to  still  survives 
as  Xehab,  three  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Beisan,  but 
their  identification  of  a  town  in  that  position  with  one  in 
the  territory  of  Asher  is  obviously  inaccunte.-~Smith. 
The  Rehob  in  question  is  possibly  represented  by  the 
modem  Tell  Kurddng^  sonth  of  the  river  Belus,  near  the 
northern  base  of  which  is  a  village  with  a  perennial 
spring  (Robinson,  Later  Bib,  Res,  p.  104). 

Rehobo^am  (Heb.  Reckabdm,  D93n*1,  enlarger  of 
the  people  [see  Exod.  xxxiv,  24,  and  comp.  the  name 
Evpv^fioc]  ;  Sept.  *Popodfi ;  Josephus,  'Pofioafto^, 
AnL  viii,  8, 1),  the  only  son  of  Solomon,  by  the  Ammonit- 
ish  princess  Naamah  (1  Kings  xiv,  21, 81),  and  hb  suc- 
cessor (xi,  48).  Rehoboam's  mother  is  distinguished 
by  the  title  **  the  (not  *  an,*  as  in  the  A.y.)  Ammonite." 
She  was  therefore  one  of  the  foreign  women  whom  Sol- 
omon took  into  his  establishment  (xi,  1).  In  the  Sept. 
(1  Kings  xii,  24,  answering  to  xiv,  81  of  the  Hebrew 
text)  she  is  stated  to  have  been  the  "  daughter  of  Ana 
(L  e.  Hanun)  the  son  of  Nahash."  If  this  is  a  transla- 
tion of  a  statement  which  onee  formed  part  of  the  He- 
brew text,  and  may  be  taken  as  authentic  history,  it 
follows  that  the  Ammonitish  war  into  which  Hanun's 
insults  had  provoked  David  was  terminated  by  a  re- 
alliance.  Rehoboam  was  bom  B.G.  1014,  when  Solomon 
was  but  twenty  years  old,  and  as  yet  unanointed  to  the 
throne.  His  reign  was  noted  for  the  great  political 
schism  which  he  occasioned.  (In  the  following  account 
we  chiefly  follow  that  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,') 

From  the  earliest  period  of  Jewish  history  we  per- 
ceive symptoms  that  the  confederation  of  the  tribes  was 
but  imperfectly  cemented.  The  powerful  Ephraim  could 
never  brook  a  position  of  inferiority.  Throughout  the 
book  of  Judges  (viii,  1 ;  xii,  1)  the  Ephraimites  show  a 
spirit  of  resentful  jealousy  when  any  enterprise  is  un- 
dertaken without  their  concurrence  and  active  partici- 
pation. From  them  had  sprang  Joshua,  and  afterwards 
( by  his  place  of  birth )  Samuel  might  be  considered 
theirs;  and  though  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  gave  to  Israel 
its  first  king,  yet  it  was  allied  by  hereditary  ties  to  the 
house  of  Joseph,  and  by  geographical  position  to  the 
territory  of  Ephraim,  so  that  up  to  David's  accession 
the  leadership  was  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  latter 
tribe.  See  Epiibaim,  Tribe  of.  But  Judah  always 
threatened  to  be  a  formidable  rivaL  During  the  earlier 
history,  partly  from  the  physical  structure  and  situation 
of  its  territory  (Stanley,  Syr,  and  PaUgt,  p.  162),  which 
secluded  it  from  Palestine  just  as  Palestine  by  its  geo- 
graphical character  was  secluded  from  the  world,  it  had 
stood  very  much  aloof  from  the  nation  [  see  Judah, 
Tribe  op],  and  even  after  Saul's  death,  apparently 
without  waiting  to  consult  their  brethren, "  the  men  of 
Judah  came  and  anointed  David  king  over  the  house 
of  Judah"  (2  Sam.  ii,  4),  while  the  other  tribes  adhered 
to  Saul's  family,  thereby  anticipating  the  final  dismp- 
tion  which  was  afterwards  to  rend  the  nation  perma- 
nently into  two  kingdoms.  Ikit  after  seven  years  of 
disaster  a  reconciliation  was  forced  upon  the  contending 
parties:  David  was  acknowledged  as  king  of  Israel,  and 
soon  after,  by  fixing  his  court  at  Jerusalem  and  bring- 
ing the  tabernacle  there,  he  transferred  from  Ephraim 
the  greatness  which  had  attached  to  Shechem  as  the 
ancient  capital  and  to  Shiloh  as  the  seat  of  the  national 
worship.  In  spite  of  this  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
great  personal  popularity  among  the  Ephraimites,  and 
to  have  treated  many  of  them  with  special  favor  (1 
Chron.  xii,  80;  xxvii,  10,  14),  yet  this  roused  the 
jealousy  of  Judah,  and  probably  led  to  the  revolt  of 


Absalom  (q.  v.).  Even  after  that  perilous  erisia  was 
passed,  the  old  rivalry  broke  out  afresh  and  almost  led 
to  another  insurrection  (2  Sam.  xx,  1,  etc.  [comp.  Psa. 
Ixxviii,  60,  67,  etc.,  in  illustration  of  these  remarks]). 
Solomon's  reign,  from  its  severe  taxes  and  other  oppres- 
sions, aggravated  the  discontent,  and  latterly,  from  its 
irreligious  character,  alienated  the  prophets  and  pro- 
voked the  displeasure  of  God.  When  Solomon's  strong 
hand  was  withdrawn,  the  crisis  came  (B.C.  973).  Rebo< 
boam  selected  Shechem  as  the  place  of  his  coronation, 
probably  as  an  act  of  concession  to  the  Ephraimites,  and 
perhaps  in  deference  to  the  suggestions  of  those  old  and 
wise  connsellors  of  his  father  whose  advice  he  after- 
wards unhappily  rejected.  From  the  present  Hebrew 
text  of  1  Kings  xii  the  exact  details  of  the  transactions 
at  Shechem  are  involved  in  a  little  uncertainty.  The 
general  facts,  indeed,  are  clear.  The  people  demanded 
a  remission  of  the  severe  burdens  imposed  by  Solomon, 
and  Rehoboam  promised  them  an  answer  in  three  days, 
during  which  time  he  consulted  first  his  father^s  coun- 
sellors, and  then  the  young  men  ^  that  were  grown  up 
with  him  and  which  stood  before  him,"  whose  answer 
shows  how  greatly  during  Solomon's  later  years  the 
character  of  the  Jewish  court  had  degenerated.  Reject- 
ing the  advice  of  the  elders  to  conciliate  the  people  at 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  so  make  them  *'  his  ser- 
vants forever,"  he  returned  as  his  reply,  in  the  tme  spirit 
of  an  Eastem  despot,  the  frantic  bravado  of  his  con- 
temporaries, **My  little  finger  shall  be  thicker  than  my 
father's  loins.  ...  I  will  add  to  your  yoke;  my  father 
hath  chastised  you  with  whips,  but  I  will  chastise  you 
with  scorpions'*  ( L  e.  scourges  furnished  with  sharp 
points;  so  in  Latin,  tcorpio,  according  to  Isidore  \Origg, 
V,  27],  is  '*virga  nodosa  et  aculeata,  quia  arcuato  vul- 
nere  in  corpus  infligitur"  [Facciolati,  s.  v.  ]).  There- 
upon arose  the  formidable  song  of  insurrection,  heard 
once  before  when  the  tribes  quarrelled  after  David's  re- 
turn from  the  war  with  Absalom : 

"What  portion  have  we  In  David f 
Whnt  inheritance  in  Jesse*^  son? 
To  yonr  tents,  O  Israel  F 
Now  see  to  tby  own  house,  O  David !" 

Rehoboam  sent  Adoram  or  Adoniram,  who  had  been 
chief  receiver  of  the  tribute  during  the  reigns  of  his 
father  and  his  grandfather  (1  Kings  iv,  6;  2  Sam.  xx, 
24),  to  reduce  the  rebels  to  reason,  but  he  was  stoned  to 
death  by  them,  whereupon  the  king  and  his  attendants 
fled  in  hot  haste  to  Jerusalem.  So  far  all  is  plain,  but 
there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  part  which  Jeroboam  took  in 
these  transactions.  According  to  1  Kings  xii,  8  he  was 
summoned  by  the  Ephraimites  from  Egypt  (to  which 
country  he  had  fled  from  the  anger  of  Solomon)  to  be 
their  spokesman  at  Rehoboam's  coronation,  and  actual- 
ly made  the  speech  in  which  a  remission  of  burdens  was 
requested.  There  is  no  real  contradiction  to  this  when 
we  read  in  vcr.  20  of  the  same  chapter  that  after  the 
success  of  the  insurrection  and  Rehoboam's  flight,"  when 
all  Israel  heard  that  Jeroboam  was  come  again,  they 
sent  and  called  him  unto  the  congregation  and  made 
him  king."  We  find  in  the  Sept.  a  long  supplement  to 
this  12th  chapter,  possibly  ancient,  containing  fuller  de- 
tails of  Jeroboam's  biography  than  the  Hebrew.  See 
Jeroboam.  In  this  we  read  that  after  Solomon's  death 
he  returned  to  his  luitive  place,  Sarira  in  Ephraim, 
which  he  fortified,  and  lived  there  quietly,  watching  the 
tum  of  events  until  the  long-expected  rebellion  broke 
out,  when  the  Ephraimites  Iteard  (doubtless  through  his 
own  agency)  that  he  had  returned,  and  invited  him  to 
Shechem  to  assume  the  crown.  From  the  same  supple- 
mentary narrative  of  the  Sept.  we  might  infer  that  more 
than  a  year  must  have  elapsed  between  Solomon's  death 
and  Rehoboam's  visit  to  Shechem,  for,  on  receiving  the 
news  of  the  former  event,  Jeroboam  requested  from  the 
king  of  Egypt  leave  to  return  to  his  native  counti}'. 
This  the  king  tried  to  prevent  by  giving  him  his  sister- 
in-law  in  marriage ;  but  on  the  birth  of  his  child  Abijah, 
Jeroboam  renewed  his  request,  which  was  then  granted. 
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It  is  probable  that  during  this  year  the  disoootent  of 
the  northern  tribes  was  making  itself  more  and  more 
manifest,  and  that  this  led  to  Rehoboam*B  visit  and  in- 
tended inangoration.  The  comparative  chronology  of 
the  reigns  determines  them  both  as  beginning  in  this 
year. 

On  Rehoboam's  retam  to  Jerusalem  he  assembled  an 
army  of  180,000  men  from  the  two  faithful  tribes  of  Ju- 
dah  and  Benjamin  (the  latter  transferred  from  the  side 
of  Joseph  to  that  of  Judah  in  consequence  of  the  posi- 
tion of  David's  capital  within  its  borders),  in  the  hope 
of  reconquering  IsraeL  The  expedition,  however,  was 
forbidden  by  the  prophet  Shemaiah,  who  assured  them 
that  the  separation  of  the  kingdoms  was  in  accordance 
with  God's  wiU  (1  Kings  xii,  24).  StiU,  during  Reho- 
boam's lifetime  peaceful  relations  between  Israel  and 
Judah  were  never  restored  (2  Chron.  xii,  15;  1  Kings 
xiv,  80).  Rehoboam  now  occupied  himself  in  strength- 
ening the  territories  which  remained  to  him  by  build- 
ing a  number  of  fortresses  of  which  the  names  are  given 
in  2  Chron.  xi,  6-10,  forming  a  girdle  of  "  fenced  cities'* 
round  Jerusalem.  The  pure  worship  of  God  was  main- 
tained in  Judah,  and  the  Levites  and  many  pious  Israel- 
ites from  the  North,  vexed  at  the  calf-idolatry  intro- 
duced by  Jeroboam  at  Dan  and  Bethel,  iu  imitation  of 
the  £g>'ptian  worship  of  Huevis,  came  and  settled  in 
the  southern  kingdom  and  added  to  its  power.  But 
Rehoboam  did  not  check  the  introduction  of  heathen 
abominations  into  his  capital.  The  lascivious  worship 
of  Ashtoreth  was  allowed  to  exist  by  the  side  of  the 
true  religion  (an  inheritance  of  evil  doubtless  left  by 
Solomon),  ^^mages"  (of  Baal  and  his  fellow-divinities) 
were  set  up,  and  the  worst  immoralities  were  tolerated 
(1  Kings  xiv,  22-24).  These  evils  were  punished  and 
put  down  by  the  terrible  calamity  of  an  Egyptian  inva- 
sion.   Shortly  before  this  time  a  change  in  the  ruling 


house  had  ooconed  in  Egypt  The  tweuty-Jirst  dynsaty 
of  Tanites,  whose  last  king,  PiBham  or  Psosennes,  had 
been  a  dose  ally  of  Solomon  (iii,  1 ;  vii,  8;  ix,  16;  x, 
28, 29),  was  succeeded  by  the  twenty-second  of  Bubs»* 
tites,  whose  first  sovereign,  Shishak  (Shesbonk,  Snon- 
chis,  Zowoff  jfi),  was  himself  connected,  as  we  have  mcd, 
with  Jeroboam.  That  he  was  incited  by  him  to  attack 
Judah  is  very  probable.  At  all  events,  in  the  fifth  year 
of  Rehoboam's  reign  the  country  was  invaded  by  a  host 
of  Egyptians  and  other  African  nations,  numbering  1200 
chariots,  60,000  cavalry,  and  a  vast  misoeUsDeoas  mul- 
Utude  of  infantry  (&a  969).  The  line  of  fortreaei 
which  protected  Jerusalem  to  the  west  and  south  was 
forced,  Jerusalem  itself  was  taken,  and  Rehoboam  had 
to  purchase  an  ignominious  peace  by  delivering  up  all 
the  treasures  with  which  Solomon  had  adorned  the 
Temple  and  palace,  including  his  golden  shields,  200  of 
the  larger  and  800  of  the  smaller  size  (x,  16, 17),  which 
were  carried  before  him  when  he  visited  the  Temple  io 
state.  We  are  told  that  after  the  Egyptians  had  re- 
tired, his  vain  and  foolish  successor  comforted  himself 
by  substituting  shields  of  brass,  which  were  aoleDoly 
borne  before  him  in  procesuon  by  the  body-guard,  as  iif 
nothing  had  been  changed  since  his  father's  time  (Eirald, 
Geschichte  du  VoUoti  Israel,  iii,  348,  464).  Shishali'i 
success  is  commemorated  by  sculptures  discovered  by 
ChampoUion  on  the  outside  of  the  great  temple  at  Ka^ 
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Portrait  of  Rehoboam.    (From  the  Egyptian  monnmente.) 
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Hieroglyph  of  the  above.    (The  flnnl  character,  read  bA, 
denotes  a  region  or  country.) 

nak,  where  among  a  long  list  of  captured  towns  and 
provinces  occurs  the  name  Judah  Malkah  (kingdom  of 
Judah).  It  is  said  that  the  features  of  the  csptivcs  in 
these  sculptures  are  unmistakably  Jewish  (RawUmoo, 
Herodotus,  ii,  876,  and  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  126;  Ban- 
sen,  Effffpff  iii,  242).  After  this  great  humiliation  the 
moral  condition  of  Judah  seems  to  have  improved  (2 
Chron.  xii,  12),  and  the  rest  of  Rehoboam's  life  to  hare 
been  unmarked  by  any  events  of  importance.  He  died 
B.(}.  956,  after  a  reign  of  seventeen  years,  having  as- 
cended the  throne  at  the  age  of  forty-one  (1  Kings  xir, 
21 ;  2  Chron.  xii,  IS).  In  the  addition  to  the  Sept.  al- 
ready mentioned  (inserted  after  1  Kings  xii,  24)  we  read 
that  he  was  sixteen  years  old  at  his  accession-^  mis- 
statement probably  founded  on  a  wrong  interpretation 
of  2  Chron.  xiii,  7,  where  he  is  called  "young"  (L  e. 
new  to  his  work,  inexperimoed^  and  ''tender- hearted' 
(SS^**?]^,  wanting  in  resolution  and  spirit).  He  had 
eighteen  wives,  sixty  concubines,  twenty- eight  sons, 
and  sixty  daughters.  The  wisest  thing  recorded  of  him 
in  Scripture  is  that  he  refused  to  waste  away  his  sona 
energies  in  the  wretched  existence  of  an  Eastern  zenana, 
in  which  we  may  infer,  from  his  helplessness  at  the  age 
of  forty-one,  that  he  had  himself  been  educated,  hot  dis- 
persed them  in  command  of  the  new  fortresses  which  be 
had  built  about  the  country.  Of  his  wives,  Mabalath, 
Abihail,  and  Maachah  were  all  of  the  royal  bouse  of 
Jesse.  Maachah  be  loved  best  of  all,  and  to  her  loo 
Abijah  be  bequeathed  his  kingdom.  See  Kiesling,  Bui 
Rehabeami  (Jena,  1753).    See  Judah,  Kikgdom  af» 

Relioboth  [many  Reho'hoth']  (Heb.i?ec*<'te<*'f 
T\yznr\  [once  nhh*!,  Gen.  X,  1 1  ],  wide  places,  i.  c.  #f  rwti, 
as  in  Prov.  i,  20,  etc),  the  name  of  three  places. 

1.  Rehoboth  the  Well  (Sept.  kvpvxttpia ;  Vulg. 
laiUudo),  the  third  of  the  series  of  wells  dug  by  Issk 
in  the  Philistines'  territory  ((>en.  xxvi,  22).  He  bad 
dug  several  weUs  before,  but  was  obliged  to  sbsndoo 
them  in  consequence  of  the  quarrels  of  the  Philis- 
tines. When  this  one  was  completed  they  did  not 
strive  for  it.  He  celebrated  his  triumph  and  bestowed 
its  name  on  the  well  in  a  fragment  of  poetry  of  the 
same  nature  as  those  in  which  Jacob's  wives  gsve 
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names  to  bis  Buccesnve  cbildren :  "  He  called  the  name 

of  it  Kehobotb  (room)  and  said, 

*  Becaase  now  Jehovah  hath  made  room  for  na 
And  we  shall  Increaae  in  the  land.* " 

The  name  was  intended  to  indicate  the  fact  that  the 
patriarch  had  at  length  got  tpao$  to  rest  in.  Most  of 
the  ancient  versions  trandate  the  word,  though  it  most 
evidently  be  regarded  as  a  proper  name.  Isaac  had 
left  the  valley  of  Gerar  and  its  turbolent  inhabitants 
before  he  dog  the  well  which  he  thus  commemorated 
(ver.  22).  From  it  he,  in  time,  ^  went  up"  to  Beersheba 
(ver.  23),  an  expression  which  is  always  used  of  motion 
towards  the  land  of  promise.  The  position  of  Gerar 
has  not  been  definitely  ascertained,  bat  it  seems  to  have 
lain  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Gaza  and  nearly  due 
east  of  Beersheba.  In  this  direction,  therefore,  if  any- 
where, the  wells  Sitnah,  Esek,  and  Rehoboth  should  be 
searched  for.  The  ancient  Jewish  tradition  confined 
the  events  of  this  part  of  Isaac's  life  to  a  much  nar- 
rower circle.  The  wells  of  the  patriarchs  were  shown 
near  Ashkelon  in  the  time  of  Origen,  Antoninus  Mar- 
tyr, and  Eusebius  (Reland,  Palettt,  p.  689) ;  the  Samar- 
itan version  identifies  Gerar  with  Ashkdon ;  Josephus 
{AnL'i,  12, 1)  calls  it  *< Gerar  of  Paktiine;' L e. of  Phi- 
Ustia.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  name  clings  to 
the  spot  still.  In  the  wilderness  of  et-Tlh,  about  twen- 
ty-three miles  south-west  of  Beersheba,  is  a  wady  called 
tr-Ruhaibehy  in  which  and  on  the  adjoining  heights 
are  remains  of  antiquity  thus  described  by  Robinson : 
''In  the  valley  itself  is  the  ruin  of  a  small  rough  build- 
ing with  a  dome,  built  in  the  manner  of  a  mosque.  On 
the  right  of  the  path  is  a  confused  heap  of  hewn  stones, 
the  remains  of  a  square  building  of  some  size,  perhaps 
a  tower.  On  the  acclivity  of  the  eastern  hill  we  found 
traces  of  wdU,  a  deep  cistern,  or  nthcr  cavern,  and  a 
fine  circular  threshing -fioor,  evidently  antique.  But 
on  ascending  the  hill  on  the  left  of  the  valley  we  were 
astonished  to  find  ourselves  amid  the  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient city.  Here  is  a  level  track  of  ten  or  twelve  acres 
in  extent  entirely  and  thickly  covered  over  with  con- 
fused heaps  of  stones,  with  just  enough  of  their  former 
order  remaining  to  show  the  foundations  and  form  of 
the  houses,  and  the  course  of  some  of  the  streets.  The 
houses  were  mostly  small,  all  solidly  Imilt  of  bluish  lime- 
stone, squared  and  often  hewn  on  the  exterior  surface. 
Many  of  the  dwellings  had  each  its  cistern,  cut  in  the 
solid  rock;  and  these  still  remained  quite  entire.  .  .  . 
Once,  as  we  judged  upon  the  spot,  this  must  have  been 
a  city  of  not  less  than  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  inhab- 
itants*" (Bib.  Res,  i,  106).  This  identification  is  adopted 
by  Rowlands  (in  Williams,  Hofy  City,  i,  465),  Van  de 
Yelde  (^Memoir,  p.  843),  Stewart  (^Tent  and  Khan, 
p.  343),  and  Bonar  (Desert  of  Sinai,  p.  316).  Dr.  Rob- 
inson could  not  find  the  well  itself.  Dr.  Stewart  found 
it  "  regularly  built,  twelve  feet  in  circumference,"  but 
"completely  filled  up.**  Mr. Rowlands  describes  it  as 
"  an  ancient  well  of  living  and  good  water." 

2.  Rehoboth  the  City  (Heb.  Rechoboih'  Vr,  nhh*! 
•I"^?,  i.  e.  Rehoboth  City ;  Sept.  'Pow/3a>^  voXig  v.  r. 
'PooijSwc;  Yulg, platea  civitaies),  one  of  the  four  cit- 
ies built  by  Asshur,  or  by  Nimrod  in  Asshur,  according 
as  this  difficult  passage  is  translated.  The  four  were 
Nineveh,  Rehoboth-ir,  Calah,  and  Resen,  between  Nine- 
veh and  Calah  (Gen.  x,  11).  It  has  been  supposed  by 
recent  commentators  that  these  four  constituted  one 
great  city.  They  argue  that  the  first  name,  Nineveh, 
is  the  chief,  and  that  the  other  three  are  subordinate. 
"  He  built  Nineveh,  with  (taking  1,  not  as  a  copulative, 
but  as  the  sign  of  subordination)  Rehoboth-ir,  Calah, 
and  Resen,  between  Nineveh  and  Calah."  From  this  it 
would  follow  that  the  four  places  formed  a  large  com- 
posite city,  or  range  of  towns,  to  which  the  general 
name  "  Nineveh"  was  given  (see  Keil  and  Delitzsch, 
ad  he,).  This  appean  to  put  too  great  a  strain  upon 
the  passage ;  and  it  is  better,  because  more  natural,  to 
take  them  as  distinct  places.    They  were  most  prob- 


ably not  far  distant  from  each  other;  and  as  Nineveh 
and  Calah  stood  on  the  Tigris,  the  othen  may  be  looked 
for  there  also.  The  Samaritan  seems  to  understand 
Sittace  in  South  Assyria,  which  was  thence  called  Sit- 
taoene  ( Ptolemy,  vi,  1,  2 ),  and  is  different  from  the 
Mesopotamian  Sittace  near  the  Tigris  (Xenoph.  Anab, 
ii,  4,  13;  comp.  Mannert,  Geogr.  v,  ii,  383  sq.),  on  the 
site  of  the  modem  Old  Bagdad.  Ephrem  has  A  diahene, 
a  well-known  district  of  Assyria ;  but  not,  as  Michaelis 
supposes  (SpiciL  i,  248),  also  a  city.  Schulthess  {Parade 
p.  117)  refers  it  to  the  Euphrates,  and  considers  it  the 
same  as  Rehoboth  Ilan-wihar  (No.  3,  below).  In  that 
case  we  must  understand  Assyria  in  a  wide  sense,  as 
the  Assyrian  empire,  which  is  improbable.  Bochart 
gives  a  far-fetched  supposition,  resting  on  conjectural 
et3rmology  (Phedeg,  iv,  21).  Jerome,  both  in  the  Vul- 
gate and  in  his  Qucutiones  ad  Genesim  (probably  from 
Jewish  sources),  considers  Rehoboth-ir  as  referring  to 
Nineveh,  and  as  meaning  the  "streets  of  the  city." 
The  readings  of  the  Targums  of  Jonathan,  Jerusalem, 
and  rabbi  Joseph  on  Gen.  and  1  Chron.,  viz.  Platiah, 
Platiutha,  are  probably  only  transcriptions  of  the  Greek 
word  irXarciai,  which,  as  found  in  the  well-known  an- 
cient city  i^taea,  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  Rehoboth. 
The  name  of  Rahabeh  is  still  attached  to  two  places  in 
the  region  of  the  ancient  Mesopotamia.  They  lie,  the 
one  on  the  western  and  the  other  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Euphrates,  a  few  miles  below  the  confluence  of 
the  Khabiir.  Both  are  said  to  contain  extensive  an- 
cient remains.  That  on  the  eastern  bank  bears  the 
affix  of  mtdik,  or  royal,  and  this  Bunsen  (Bibelwerk) 
and  Kaliach  (Genesis^  p.  261)  propose  as  the  representa- 
tive of  Rehoboth.  Its  distance  from  Kalah-Sheighat 
and  NimrAd  (nearly  200  miles)  is  perhaps  an  obstacle 
to  this  identification.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  (Aiftenteumy 
April  15, 1854)  suggests  Selemiyah  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Kalah,  '*  where  there  are  still  exten- 
sive ruins  of  the  Assyrian  period,"  but  no  subsequent 
discoveries  appear  to  have  confirmed  this  suggestion. 

3.  Rehoboth  by  the  River  (Heb.  Rechoboih'  Aoji- 
Nahar',  nnsn  niahn,  i.  e.  Rechoboth  of  the  River; 
Sept.  *Po<ii/3te»&  [  V.  r.  'Putfiiu^  ]  ^  irapA  ir6Taftov ; 
Yiilg.  de  Jtuvio  Roboth,  or  Rohohoth,  qua  juxta  anmem 
sita  est),  the  city  of  a  certain  Saul  or  Shaul,  one  of  the 
early  kings  of  the  Edomites  (Gen.  xxxvi,  87 ;  1  Chron. 
i,  48).  The  affix  *<  the  river"  fixes  the  situation  of  Re- 
hoboth as  on  the  Euphrates,  emphatically  "the  river" 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Asia  (see  Gen.  xxxi,  21 ; 
XV,  18;  Deut  i,  7;  Exod.  xxiii,  31).  The  Targum  of 
Oukelos  adds, "  Rehoboth,  which  is  on  the  Phrat,"  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  limits  of  Edom  ever 
extended  to  the  Euphrates,  and  therefore  the  occur- 
rence of  the  name  in  the  lists  of  kings  of  Edom  is  pos- 
sibly a  trace  of  an  A88}Tian  incursion  of  the  same  nature 
as  that  of  Chedorlaomer  and  Amraphel.  At  all  events, 
the  kings  of  Edom  were  not  all  natives  of  that  country. 
Schultens  in  his  note  {Index  Geogr,  in  Vif,  Salad,  s.  v, 
'^Rahaba")  identifies  it  with  Rehoboth  of  Gen.  xxxvi, 
37 ;  and  this  is  the  view  of  Bochart  (0pp.  i,  225),  Winer, 
Gesenius  (Thesaur.  p.  1281),  and  others ;  but  as  the  Eu- 
phrates was  far  distant  from  the  site  of  Nineveh,  there 
is  a  strong  probability  against  this  opinion.  Rahabah 
is  mentioned  by  Abulfeda.  In  his  day  there  was  a 
small  village  on  the  site.  The  name  still  remains  at- 
tached to  two  spots  on  the  Euphrates— the  one,  simply 
Rahabeh,  on  the  right  bank,  eight  miles  below  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Khab(ir,  and  about  three  miles  west  of  the 
river;  the  other  four  or  five  miles  farther  down  on  the 
left  bank.  The  latter  is  said  to  be  called  Pahabeh" 
maUk,  L  e. ''  royal"  (  Kalisch,  Kaplan  ),  and  is  on  this 
ground  identified  by  the  Jewish  commentators  with 
the  city  of  SauL  The  existence  of  the  second  locality, 
however,  rests  but  on  slender  foundation.  It  is  shown 
on  the  map  in  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  and  is 
mentioned  by  the  two  Jewish  authorities  named  above ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  on  the  map  of  colonel  Chesney. 
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The  other  locality  is  unqneetionably  authentic.  Chea- 
ney  says,  **  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Eaphratea,  at  the 
north-western  extremity  of  the  plain  of  Shinar,  and 
three  and  a  half  miles  south-west  of  the  town  of  Maya- 
din,  are  extensive  ruins  around  a  castle  still  bearing  the 
name  of  Rehoboth"  (i,  119 ;  ii,  222). 

Re'hom  (Heb.  and  Chald.  Rechum',  ti^n^,  com- 
pa$8ionate;  SepL  *Piovfit  but  in  Neh.  iii|  17  'Vaovfi), 
the  name  of  five  men. 

1.  One  of  the  ''children  of  the  province^  who  re- 
turned from  the  Babylonian  captivity  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ezra  ii,  2).  RC.  636.  In  the  parallel  passage  (Neh. 
vii,  7)  he  is  called  Nehum. 

2.  One  of  the  priests  who  returned  from  Babylon  at 
the  same  time  (Neh.  xii,  3).  B.C.  636.  In  a  subse- 
quent verse  (ver.  16)  he  seems  to  be  called  Harim  (q.  v.). 

3.  A  Persian  officer  in  Samaria,  joint  author  with 
Shimshai  of  a  letter  which  turned  Artaxerxes  against 
the  building-plans  of  the  Jews  (Ezra  iv,  8,  9, 17,  23). 
B.(X  636.  '*  He  was  perhaps  a  kind  of  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  the  province  under  the  king  of  Persiai  holding 
apparently  the  same  office  as  Tatnai,  who  is  described 
in  Ezra  v,  6  as  taking  part  in  a  similar  transaction,  and 
is  there  called  'the  governor  on  this  side  the  river.* 

The  Chaldee  tiUe,  Drip'bra,  UU-tiim,  literally  'lord 
of  decree,'  is  left  untranklated  in  the  Sept.  BaXra^t  /md 
the  Vulg.  Beelteem;  and  the  rendering  'chanoeUor*  in 
the  A.y.  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  Kimchi 
and  others,  who  explain  it,  in  consequence  of  its  con- 
nection with  'scribe,'  by  the  Hebrew  word  which  is 
usually  rendered '  recorder.*  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  view  taken  by  the  author  of  1  Esdr.  ii,  25, 6  ypa^tav 
rd  irpoairiirrovra,  and  by  Joaephus  (ilnt  xi,  2, 1),  6 
iravra  rik  irpaTTofiiva  ypd^v.  The  former  of  these 
seems  to  be  a  gloss,  for  the  Chaldee  title  is  also  repre- 
sented by  BeeXri^/ioc"  (Smith). 

4.  A  Levite,  son  of  Bani,  and  one  of  the  biulders  of 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah  (Neb.  iu,  17). 
B.a446. 

5.  One  of  the  chief  Israelites  who  signed  the  cove- 
nant with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x,  25).    KC  410. 

Re'X  (Heb.  i&y',  ''5'n,  friendly ;  Sept.  'Piit  v.  r. 
*Pfr(ri),  one  of  king  David*s  officers,  who  refused  to  rebel 
with  Adonijah  (I  Kings  i,  8).  Ra  1016.  "Jerome 
{(IftmtU  Uthr.  ad  loc)  states  that  he  is  the  same  with 
'Hiram  the  Zairite,*  i  e.  Ira  the  Jairite,  a  priest  or 
prince  about  the  person  of  David.  Ewald  {Gftch,  iii, 
266,  note),  dwelling  on  the  occurrence  of  Shimei  in  the 
same  list  with  Kei,  suggests  that  the  two  are  David*s 
only  surviving  brothers,  Rei  being  identical  with  Rad- 
DAi.  This  is  ingenious,  but  there  is  nothing  to  support 
*  it,  while  there  is  the  great  objection  to  it  that  the  names 
are  in  the  original  extremely  dissimilar,  Rei  containing 
the  Am,  A  letter  which  is  rarely  exchanged  for  any 
other,  but  apparently  never  for  DdUth  (Gcsenius,  Tht' 
taur,  p.  976)"  (Smith). 

Reioh,  Gkoro,  a  German  doctor  of  theology,  was 
bom  in  1818,  and  died  Oct.  1, 1862,  as  pastor  of  Reich- 
elsheiro,  in  Hesse.  He  wrote.  Die  Avfertithung  des 
fferm  aU  HeiUtkaUadu,  with  special  reference  to 
Schleiermacher  (DarmsUdt,  1845) :  —  iHe  LehrforibU' 
dung  in  dtr  evangelisch-proUttaniiacken  Kirche,  avf 
dem  Grand  der  auptburgisehen  Confettion  (Hamburg 
and  Gotha,  1847)  i—Die  evangditch-buherische  Kirche 
im  Grosthenogihum  Heuen  (Stuttgart,  1866).  See  Zuch- 
old,  Bibl.  Theol.  ii,  1048, 1366, 1369.     (R  P.) 

Reichardt,  John  Chrtstiax,  a  minister  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Ruhrort,  on  the  Rhine, 
in  1808.  He  was  educated  first  at  the  public  school  in 
his  native  place,  and  afterwards  pursued  his  studies  at 
the  g^ymnAsiura  at  Duisburg.  Feeling  a  desire  to  de- 
vote himself  to  missionary  work,  he  was  recommended 
to  the  missionary  society  at  Barmen,  which  received 
him,  and  he  was  sent  by  it  to  the  excellent  Jtoicke's 
Uisstonaiy  Institution  at  BerUii.   Jftnicke  had  no  funds 


at  eommand  to  enable  him  to  send  forth  miaiioinaritt, 
but  the  missionary  societies  in  England,  in  Holland, 
and  elsewhere  were  thankful  to  avail  themselves  of 
those  who  had  been  trained  by  the  yenerable  pastor  in 
Berlin.  In  the  year  1824  the  London  Society  for  Fkop- 
agating  the  Gospel  among  the  Jews  appointed  Mr. 
Reichardt  for  the  mission  in  Poland,  in  oonneetion  with 
Mr.  Becker,  a  former  pupil  of  father  Jiinicke.  Daring 
1826  and  1826  he  travelled  extensively  through  Poland ; 
4rom  1827  to  1880  he  was  engaged  in  frequent  misaion- 
ary  journeys  in  Holland  and  Bavaria,  and  in  1^1  be 
was  active,  together  with  the  late  Rer.  M.  &  (after- 
wards bishop)  Alexander,  in  preaching  the  Gospel  to 
the  Jews  in  London  and  the  principal  towns  of  £i^- 
land.  From  that  time  his  permanent  residence  was  at 
London,  in  prosecution  of  the  missionary  work  in  behalf 
of  his  society.  In  October,  1867,  Mr.  Reichardt  left 
England  on  a  special  mission  to  Jerusalem,  where  be 
also  remained  for  a  time.  After  his  return  from  Jeru- 
salem, his  time  and  eflTorta  were  mainly  directed  to  the 
work  of  the  society  in  England,  with  oocaaiooal  vis- 
its to  various  missionary  stations.  His  main  woik, 
however,  was  the  revisbn  of  the  text  of  the  Hebrew 
New  Test,  which  was  printed  and  pnUiahed  several 
times,  and  in  correcting  for  the  press  multiplied  edi- 
tions of  the  Old  Test.,  which  the  London  Society,  as 
well  as  the  British  Bible  Society,  published.  He  also 
took  part  in  the  training  of  candidates  Uat  misBoo- 
ary  employment,  and,  after  he  was  permitted  to  la- 
bor until  his  death,  March  81,  1878.  In  connection 
with  his  missionary  work,  he  published  a  number  of 
pamphlets,  which  have  been  translated  by  his  fdknr- 
laborers  into  Dutch,  French,  etc.,  vis.  "T*^*!  ^2  ITUi; 
or  Proofs  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  Son  ofDarid 
(Lond.  1861,  and  often):— 'pI  nos  TT^tJO,  or  Proofs 
that  the  Messiahf  the  Son  of  David,  is  also  the  Son  <f 
God  (ibid.  1851,  and  often):— imix  PI  bxn©-*  S-OO 
^nx  H  The  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  the  God  of  Israel 
(ibid.  1861,  and  often):— nin*i^Sn  *«nO,  The  Two 
Covenants,  or  Mosaism  and  Christiamfy  (8d  ed.  ibid. 
1867):— /ntvjf^rum  of  the  Prophet  Jodwith  Special 
Reference  to  the  Coming  Crisis  (ibid.  1867).  See  JeviA 
fniettigeneer  (Lond.),  1861,  p.  427  sq.;  1867,  p.  34  sq.; 
May,  1873 ;  Dibre  Emeth,  oder  Stimme  der  Wahrheit 
(Breslau,  1878),  p.  97  sq. ;  Delitzsch,  Saat  oufBofmatg 
(1878),  X,  228  sq.;  FUrst,  BiJbL  Jud,  iii,  143;  ZacboUi, 
Bad.  Theol.  ii,  1044.     (B.  P.) 

Reiche,  Johakk  Gkoro,  a  German  doctor  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  was  bora  in  the  year  17M  at  Leese, 
in  Hanover.  Having  completed  his  studies,  he  was 
appointed  in  1817  collaborator  at  the  gymnasium  in 
Celle,  and  in  1819  he  became  Repetent  at  Gottingen. 
In  the  year  1821  he  travelled  extensively,  and  after  his 
return  in  1822  he  commenced  his  private  lectures  at  the 
University  of  Gottingen.  In  1827  he  was  appointed 
extraordinary  professor  of  theology,  and  in  1835  doctor 
and  ordinary  professor,  which  position  he  occupied  tiU 
his  death,  Aug.  9, 1868.  Reiche  is  best  known  as  a 
commentator  on  the  New  Test.,  and  as  such  he  pub- 
lished, Authentia  Posterioris  ad  Thessakmienses  Episio^ 
la  Vindicia  (Giittingen,  1829) : — FerjvcA  einer  ausfmhr- 
lichen  Erldarung  des  Btiefes  Pauti  an  die  Ramer  (ibtd. 
1832,  1884,  2  pta.):— Co^/ictrm  MSS.  N.  T,  Gnecontm 
aliquot  Insigmorwm  in  Bibliotheea  Regia  Parisiemsi  .4#- 
servatorum  Nova  Deseriptio  et  cum  Textu  Vulgo  Reetpio 
Collatio  pranUssis  quibusdam  de  Negledi  Codacum  MSS, 
N.  T.  StudU  Causis  ObservaOonibus  (ibid.  1847):— Cbsv^ 
mentarius  Criticus  in  N.  T^  quo  Loca  Graviora  et  Difi^ 
ciUora  Ijeetionis  Dubia  accurate  Recensentur  et  Expli" 
cantur  (ibid.  1853-62,  voL  i-iii)  i^Conunentarii  im  N.  7*. 
Cri^tci^/Mscimim  (ibid.  1863).  See  Winer,  ^aiKftire&  <2er 
theoL  Literatur,  i,  89,  257,  258,  414,  450,  725;  Zuchold, 
Bibl.  TheoL  ii,  1044  sq.;  Liierarischer  Handveiser  furs 
kathoL  Deutscldand,  1864,  p.  73.     {B.  P.) 

Reiohel,  Jonx  Fbedebics,  a  disttngnished  bishop 
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of  the  MoniTiAn  Chnrch,  was  bom  at  Lenba,  in  Alton- 
barg,  Germany,  May  16, 173 1.  Hts  father  and  grandfa- 
ther were  both  Protestant  clergymen,  and  the  latter  was 
expelled  from  Bohemia  on  account  of  his  faith.  Reichel 
studied  theology  at  the  University  of  Jena,  and  entered 
the  ministry  of  the  Lutheran  Church ,  but  after  a  service 
of  only  four  years  he  joined  the  Moravian  oommunton, 
for  which  he  had  always  had  a  strong  predilection.  He 
labored  in  various  capacities  and  in  yaiious  countries 
until  1769,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  executive  board 
of  the  Unitas  Fratmm,  known  as  the  Unity^s  Elders' 
Conference.  In  this  body  he  remained  for  forty  years, 
until  his  death.  After  his  consecration  to  the  episco- 
pacy in  1776,  he  undertook  many  official  visitations, 
extending  them  as  far  as  the  East  Indies  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  The  most  remarkable  was  that  which 
be  held  in  America  in  the  midst  of  the  Revolutionaiy 
War,  from  1778  to  1782,  He  visited  nearly  all  the  Mo- 
ravian churches  of  this  country,  in  many  of  which  the 
war  had  caused  unfortunate  agitations  and  strife,  and 
succeeded  in  restoring  peace.  He  died  at  Berthelsdorf, 
in  Saxony,  Nov.  17, 1809.     (E.  de  Sw) 

Reid,  Adam,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  at  Wishaw,  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  Jan.  4, 1808,  was 
educated  in  Glasgow  University,  and  at  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Secession  Church  under  Dr.  Dick.  Hav- 
ing completed  bis  studies  in  1842,  he  came  to  America. 
He  supplied  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Amenia, 
N.  Y.,  about  a  year  and  a  half,  when  ha  was  called  to 
the  Congregational  Church  of  Salisbury,  Conn.  His 
reputation  as  a  preacher  was  very  extensive,  and  he  re- 
ceived calls  at  different  times  to  important  charges  in 
Baltimore,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  Buffalo.  His  habits 
were  very  regular;  he  gave  a  part  of  each  evening  to 
the  preparation  of  his  sermons,  which  he  wrote  out  with 
great  care  and  regularly  committed  to  memor}\  As  a 
memoriter  preacher  he  was  unusually  effective.  His 
style  was  logical  and  impressive,  being  adorned  with 
the  choicest  diction.  He  did  very  little  pastoral  work, 
but  his  congregation  was  more  than  paid  by  the  rich- 
ness of  the  intellectual  feasts  which  he  constant!  v  served. 
He  was  above  the  medium  height,  slender  and  straight 
as  an  arrow,  and  very  clerical  in  his  appearance,  which 
gained  for  him  the  sobriquet  of  "  priest  Reid,"  by  which 
be  was  known  in  all  the  surrounding  country.  When 
at  home  be  wrote  a  sermon  every  week,  many  of  which, 
however,  he  never  preached.  When  he  had  passed  his 
seventiesh  year,  his  congregation  reluctantly  accepted 
his  resignation  and  appointed  him  pastor  emeritus.  He 
died  Nov.  2, 1878.     (W.P.S.) 

Reid,  John  'Wilson,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Cabarras  Co.,  N.  C.,  in  1807.  He  pursued  his 
early 'studies  amid  many  embarrasung  circumstances, 
and  his  literary  and  scientific  studies  chiefly  under  Dr. 
John  Robinson,  of  North  Carolina.  In  1831  he  removed 
to  Georgia  and  opened  a  classical  school,  during  which 
time  he  studied  theology  under  the  direction  of  S.  K. 
Talmagc,  D.D.,  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  was  licensed  by  Hope- 
well Presbytery  in  September,  1838,  and  soon  after  or- 
dained by  the  same  presbytery,  and  was  subsequent- 
ly connected  with  Olivet,  South  Liberty,  Lincolnton, 
Double  Branches,  Salem,  Woodstock,  Bethany,  and  Lex- 
ington churohes,  and  also  as  a  general  domestic  mis- 
sionary agent.  He  died  at  his  residence  in  Woodstock, 
Ga.,  July  11, 1867.  Mr.  Reid  for  about  thirty  years  la- 
boriously followed  the  occupation  of  teaching  in  con- 
nection with  the  exercise  of  his  ministry.  The  village 
of  Woodstock,  Oglethorpe  Co.,  Ga.,  was  built  up  by  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  and  a  few  other  gentlemen  of 
wealth  and  intelligence,  for  the  sake  of  social,  educa- 
tional, and  religious  privileges.  For  a  few  years  Mr. 
Reid  carried  on  simply  a  high-school ;  but  his  capaci- 
ty, skill,  and  success  in  training  young  men  rapidly  in- 
creased his  reputation:  it  was  thought,  therefore,  ad- 
visable to  secure  still  greater  privileges  by  establish- 
ing a  more  regular  organization.    Consequently,  quite 
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a  full  literary,  rlaiMrnl,  and  seientiflo  eunrienlnm  was 
arranged  in  four  divisions,  and  the  school  henceforth 
took  the  name  of  Philomatbean  Collegiate  Institute. 
The  change  was  made  at  the  suggestion  and  by  the 
aid  of  the  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  and  the  or^ 
ganixation  accomplished  all  that  its  friends  expected. 
See  Wilson,  Pretbyterian  Bistorieal  Almanac,  1868,  p. 
865.     (J.L.S.) 

Reid,  Joseph,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  1842,  near  Romeo,  Mich.  He  was  of  Scotch  parent- 
age and  received  a  careful  religions  training.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  Michigan  University  and  received  his 
theological  training  in  Union  Seminary.  He  was  reg- 
ularly ordained,  and  went  to  Kansas  to  enter  the  mis- 
sionary field.  At  a  place  called  Manhattan,  and  the  re- 
gion around,  he  spent  five  years  of  arduous  toil,  when  ho 
retnmed  to  Michigan,  that  he  might  be  near  bis  parents 
and  comfort  them  in  their  feebleness.  He  remained  in 
Michigan,  preaching  as  opportunity  permitted,  and  was 
looking  forward  to  a  settlement  when  he  was  attacked 
with  a  disease  which  ended  his  life.  He  died  at  Romeo 
in  1877,  after  a  ministry  of  only  seven  yean.   ( W.  P.  &) 

Reid,  ThomaSt  a  celebrated  Scotch  divine  and 
metaphysician,  was  bom  at  Strachan  in  1710.  He  was 
educated  at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  and  became 
its  librarian,  a  position  which  he  resigned  in  1786.  In 
1737  he  was  presented  by  King*s  CoUege,  Aberdeen,  to 
the  living  of  New  Machar,  Aberdeenshire,  and  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  above- 
named  college  in  1752.  In  1764  he  succeeded  Adam 
Smith  as  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow,  retiring  in  1781.  He  died  Oct.  7, 1796. 
He  published.  Essays  on  the  PoKtrs  of  the  Human  Mind 
(Edinb.  1819, 3  vols.  8vo) : — Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind 
(Edinb.  1763 ;  5th  ed.  1801, 8vo).  These  and  numerous 
EssaySf  etc,  were  collected  and  published  under  the  title 
of  The  Works  of  Thomas  Reid,  i).  A,  now  fuUy  CoU 
leeted,  etc.  (6th  ed.  Edinb.  1868,  2  vols.  8vo).  See  Alli- 
bone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v.  See  Scot- 
tish PllILOSOPHT. 

Reid,  'William  Shields,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  in  West  Nottingham,  Chester  Co., 
Pa.,  April  21, 1778,  and  graduated  with  honor  at  Prince^ 
ton  College  in  1802.  He  was  then  for  about  two  years 
assistant  teacher  in  an  academy  in  Georgetown,  D.  C, 
afterwards  in  Shepherdstown,  Va. ;  then,  about  1804, 
he  became  professor  in  Hampden  Sidney  College,  and 
finally  president  of  that  college  some  two  years  later. 
He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Winchester  in 
the  spring  of  1806,  and  dissolved  his  connection  with 
the  college  about  eighteen  months  afterwards.  In  1808 
he  settled  at  Lynchburg,  Campbell  Co.,  Va.,  where  he 
opened  a  school  for  males  as  a  means  of  support,  and 
at  the  same  time  labored  to  build  up  a  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  village.  In  this  he  succeeded,  and  was 
installed  as  pastor  in  1822.  Still,  his  principal  field  of 
labor  was  his  school,  which. after  a  while  became  a 
boarding-school  for  young  ladies,  and  stood  first  among 
similar  institutions  in  Viiginia.  Here  his  labors  for 
the  good  of  bis  charge  were  crowned  with  distinguish- 
ed success.  Having  become  incapacitated  for  public 
labor,  he  resigned  his  charge  in  1848,  and  lived  in  re- 
tirement till  his  death,  June  23, 1853.— Sprague,  A  nnais 
of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  iv,  388. 

Reily,  James  Ross,  a  minister  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church,  was  bom  in  Meyerstown,  Lebanon 
Co.,  Pa.,  OcL  31, 1788.  He  began  his  theological  stud- 
ies with  Dr.  Becker,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1809,  was  li- 
censed in  1812,  and  became  pastor  of  churches  in  Ly- 
ken*s  Valley,  Dauphin  Co.,  Pa.  In  1813  he  was  sent 
as  an  exploring  missionary  to  North  Carolina,  after 
which  he  retumed  to  his  charge.  He  was  called  to  Ha- 
gerstown.  Bid.,  in  1819;  resigned  in  1825,  to  accept  the 
appointment  of  agent  to  go  to  Europe  with  a  view  of 
securing  aid  from  the  Reformed  churches  there  for  the 
endowment  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  German 
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Reformed  Church  and  collecting  books  for  iu  library. 
In  this  be  was  successful,  returning  in  November,  1826. 
He  became  pastor  in  York,  Pa.,  in  1827.  His  health 
failing,  he  resigned  in  July,  1831.  He  now  supported 
himself  in  a  secular  calling  amid  continued  ill-health, 
and  died  March  18, 1844.  Mr.  Reily  was  a  man  of  great 
energy  and  originality,  and  withal  somewhat  eccen- 
tric ;  in  the  pulpit  he  was  grave,  earnest,  and  more  than 
ordinarily  eloquent  He  preached  in  German  and  Eng- 
lish. 

Reily,  John,  a  minister  in  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church,  was  bom  in  Ireland  about  1770,  and  came 
to  this  country  when  about  seventeen.  He  engaged  in 
teaching  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity  for  several  years, 
but  studied  theology,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Special  Presbytery  at  Philadelphia,  May  24, 1809.  He 
was  taken  on  trial  Aug.  15, 1812,  ordained  in  1818,  and 
sent  as  missionary  to  South  Carolina,  Kentucky,  and 
Ohio,  He  had  not  been  long  in  South  Carolina  before 
he  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  united  congregations 
of  Beaver  Dams  and  Wateree,  where  he  labored  with 
great  acceptance  and  success  until  his  death,  August, 
1820.  Mr.  Reily  was  a  man  of  childlike  simplicity,  god- 
ly sincerity,  singleness  of  purpose,  and  undaunted  in- 
trepidity.--Sprague,  il  nitai«  of  the  Amer,  Pulpit ,  ix,  60. 

Reimanis,  Hermann  Samuel,  a  learned  German 
philologist,  was  bom  at  Hamburg,  Dec.  22,  1694,  and 
studied  first  under  bis  father  and  afterwards  under  Wolf 
and  Fabriciua.  He  next  went  to  study  at  Jena,  and 
later  at  Wittenberg.  After  having  travelled  over  Hol- 
land and  England,  he  was  appointed  rector  at  Weimar 
in  1723,  and  in  1729  was  called  to  Hambui^  as  teacher 
of  Hebrew  in  the  g^mnaaium.  He  died  there,  March 
1, 1766.  His  theological  writings  are  a  Diueriatio  de 
Atsetsorilmt  Synedrii  Magni  (Hamb.  1751,  4to)  i—DU 
vomehmsten  Wahrheiten  der  naturlichen  ReUgwn  (ibid. 
1754),  and  a  few  others  of  less  importance.  He  is  espe- 
cially credited  with  the  editorship  of  the  famous  WoU 
fenbuOel  Fragmentt  (q.  v.).  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog, 
Ginirakf  s.  v. ;  Herzog,  Jieal-Encyklap,  s.  v. 

Reinbeck,  Johann  Gcstav,  a  German  theolo^an 
and  philosopher,  was  bora  Jan.  25,  1683.  His  father, 
Andreas,  was  superintendent  at  Brunswick,  and  pub- 
lished two  enormous  volumes  on  the  Hebrew  accents. 
Johann  studied  theology  at  Halle,  pursuing  Hebrew 
under  Michaelis,  and  philosophy  under  Wolf.  He  was 
called  in  1709  as  preacher  to  the  Fricdricbswerder 
Church  in  Berlin,  and  in  1716  became  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter  at  Cologne.  He  was  a  favorite 
with  Frederick  William  I,  and  also  with  Frederick  the 
Great.  He  died  Aug.  21, 1741.  Reinbeck  is  the  author 
of  several  Biblical,  homiletical,  and  philosophical  works, 
which  are  enumerated  in  Hoefer,  Nouv,  £iog,  Ginirale, 
8.  v. 

ReinecciuB,  Christian,  a  Lutheran  divine,  was 
bora  Jan.  22, 1668,  at  GrossmUhlingen,  in  Zerbst,  and 
died  Oct.  18, 1752,  at  Weissenfcls,  where  for  about  thirty 
years  he  had  acted  as  rector  of  the  academy.  Reineccius 
was  a  voluminous  writer,  and  his  Dissertatiowj  which 
he  published  as  rector  of  Weisscnfels,  are  still  very  val- 
uable. Besides  his  edition  of  Lankisch's  Concoi-dantia 
Bibliorum  Germatdco-IIAraicO'Grceca  (Lips.  1718),  and 
of  Vetu§  Testamentum  Gracum  ex  Vernone  Septuaginta 
Interpretum,  una  cum  Libris  Apocryphif^  etc  (ibid.  1780- 
57),  he  published  D'^DIDSl  D'^fi^'^na  min,  i.  e.  BibUa 
Hdnraica^  ad  Opiimorum  Codicum  tt  Editianum  Fidem 
JUcetuita,  etc.  (ibid.  1725).  In  the  preface  we  are  told, 
as  is  already  indicated  in  the  title-page,  that  in  editing 
this  Bible  MSS.  have  been  perased,  but  their  use  is  no- 
where pointed  out.  An  alphabetical  table  of  the  Para- 
shioth  and  a  table  of  the  Ilaphtaroth  are  given  at  the 
end.  The  type  is  correct.  A  second  edition  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  was  published  in  1789,  which  is  but  a 
reprint  of  the  first,  repeating  even  its  mistakes,  and 
making  still  greater  ones.    A  third  edition  was  pub- 


lished in  1756,  after  Reineocins^s  death,  by  C  G.  PoU, 
who  also  wrote  the  preface,  in  which  he  speaks  of  tbe 
changes  made  by  him.  In  1793,  Doderlein  and  Meiaa- 
ner  published  Reineccius's  Bible  Cum  Varus  Ltctum^ 
bus  ex  Ingenti  Codicum  Copia  a  C.  Ke$micoUo  et  J,  B. 
de  Bofti  CoUaiorum^  which  is  very  valuable.  It  waa 
republished  by  Knapp  (Halle,  1818).  Reinecdus  also 
wrote,  Index  Afemoriidis,  quo  Voces  f/ebraica  et  Chat- 
daiccB  V,  T,  Onmes,  etc  (Lipa.  1723,  and  often),  which 
is  appended  to  some  editions  of  his  Hebrew  Bible: — 
Manuale  BibUcum  ex  Concordantiis  GrteciB  A  etoniatem, 
m  quo  Voces  Graca  Omnes  tn  LXX  Interprdum  Versione 
Bibliorum  Graca  et  in  Apocryphis  V,  T.,  nee  non  in  Tex- 
iu  Originali  Grace  N,  T,  Occurrenie»,  etc  (ibid.  1734) : 
— Biblia  Sacra  Quadrilinffuia  V,  T,  Uebr,  giving  the  He- 
brew, Greek  (according  to  Grabe's  text),  the  German  of 
Luther,  and  Latin  translation  of  Seb.  Schmid,  8  vola,  the 
three  containing  the  Apocrypha  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
German  (ibid.  1751) : — Janua  ffebraica  Lingua  V.  T, 
etc  (ibid.  1704;  last  ed.  by  Rehkopf,  1788).  See  Fttisr, 
Bibl,  Jud,  iu,  144  sq.;  RosenmttUer,  Handbuck  /ur  die 
Literature  i,  236  sq.;  Winer,  Ifandbuck  der  thtoL  Lite' 
raftfr,i,35,89, 47,120,321, 527,591;  ii,726;  Tkeol,  Cm^ 
versaULexihrn^  s.  v. ;  Carpzov,  Critica  Sacra  (2d  ed. 
1748),  p.  408,  425 ;  Kitto,  Cyclop,  s.  v.     (R  P.) 

Reinhard,  Franz  Volkmar,  an  eminent  Ger- 
man Protestant  theologian,  waa  bom  in  the  duchy  of 
Sulzbach  in  1753.  He  studied  with  his  father,  a  cler- 
gyman, until  he  waa  sixteen,  when  be  entered  the  gym- 
nasium of  Ratisbon.  Here  he  remained  five  years,  and 
in  1773  removed  to  the  University  of  Wittenberg.  In 
1782  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology,  and  in 
1784  preacher  to  the  university  and  assessor  of  the  coo- 
sistory.  In  1792  he  was  preacher  to  the  court  at  Dres- 
den, ecclesiastical  counsellor  and  member  of  tbe  su- 
preme consistory',  and  held  these  positions  until  his 
death,  Sept.  6, 1812.  He  published,  Semunu  (Sulzbach, 
1811,  86  vols.)  i^Chrisiian  Ethics  (5  vols.):— Co«/et^ 
nom,  etc 

Reinhard,  Lorens,  a  German  doctor  of  theology, 
was  bora  Feb.  22, 1700,  at  Hellingen,  in  Franconia.  Af- 
ter the  completion  of  his  studies,  he  was  first  tutor  and 
afterwards  professor  at  the  gymnasium  in  Hildbvrg- 
hausen.  In  1727  he  was  called  as  deacon  and  professor 
of  the  gymnasium  to  Weimar,  and  in  1744  as  soperin- 
tendent  to  ButtoUldt,  where  he  died,  Nov.  15, 1752.  He 
wrote,  Be  IJbro  Sapieniia  non  Canonioo,  etc  (Wlttenh. 
1719) : — Die  Theologie  der  Patriarehen  vor  und  nock  der 
SOndJIuth,  etc  (Hamb.  1787):— Observationes  PkilcL- 
exeg,  in  Evangel.  Afarci  Selectissima  (Ups.  1737): — 
Breviar,  Controvertiar,  cum  Re/brmatis,  una  cum  Bre- 
viario  Controversiar.  cum  A  rminianis  (Weimar,  1735)  : 
— Chronotaxis  Cantici  Canticorum  Salomonis,  eto(ibid. 
1741):  —  Commentatio  de  Astaphoy  etc  (ibid.  1742): — 
Ericldrwng  undZergliederungdes  Buches  Iliob,  etc  (Leapa. 
1749-50).  See  Winer,  Uandb.  der  theoU  Literature  i, 
247, 863 ;  ii,  727 ;  FUret,  BiU.  Jud.  iii,  147.     (R  P.) 

Reins,  a  name  for  the  hidnegs,  derived  from  the  Lat- 
in renes,  and  in  our  English  Bible  employed  in  those 
passages  of  the  Old  Test,  in  which  the  term  for  kidney* 
(n*)*^b5,  kelagSth)  is  used  metaphorically,  L  e.  except 
in  the  Pentateuch  and  in  Isa.  xxxir,  6,  where  this  word 
is  rendered  "  kidneys."  In  the  andent  system  of  phys- 
iology the  kidneys,  from  the  sensitiveness  of  that  part 
of  the  person,  were  believed  to  be  the  seat  of  desire  and 
longing,  which  accounta  for  their  often  being  ooopled 
with  the  heart  (Psa.  vii,  9;  xxvi,  2;  Jer.  xi,  20;  xvii, 
10,  etc.).    See  Kionkys. 

The  word  "reins"  is  once  used  (Isa.  xi,  5)  as  the 
equivalent  of  D^^bn,  chalatsdgim,  elsewhere  translated 
"loins"  (q.  v.).    '^  ' 

Reifichl,  WiuiEL>i  Carl,  a  German  Roman  Cath- 
olic divine,  doctor  and  professor  of  theology  at  Munich, 
was  born  in  that  city  Jan.  13, 1818.  Having  completed 
his  studies  in  bis  native  place,  he  was  made  a  priest  in 
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1885,  and,  after  having  occupied  several  positions  as 
priest  and  chaplain,  he  was  promoted  in  1842  as  doctor 
of  theology.  For  some  time  he  lectured  at  Munich,  but 
in  1845  went  to  Amberg,  occupying  the  chair  of  profess- 
or of  dogmatics  and  exegesis.  In  1851  he  was  called  to 
Begensburg  as  professor  of  Church  history  and  canon 
law,  till  he  was  recalled  to  his  native  city  in  1867  as  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philosophy,  where  he  died,  Oct.  4, 1878. 
In  connection  with  others,  he  pubUshed  a  commenUry  on 
the  Holy  Bible,  the  New-Test,  part  being  his  sole  work. 
See  Liierariscker  J/andteeuer,  1873,  p.  494.     (R  P.) 

Reiser,  Anton,  a  German  theologian,  was  bom  at 
Augsburg,  March  7,  1628.  He  was  first  preacher  at 
Schemniu,  and  in  1659  became  pastor  of  the  Lutheran 
church  at  Presburg.  Having  in  1672  espoused  Calvin- 
ism, he  was  thrown  into  prison  find  at  length  banished. 
Eventually,  however,  he  served  as  rector  of  the  gymna- 
sium at  Augsburg,  preacher  at  Oeriugen,  and  after  1678 
as  pastor  of  the  Church  of  St.  James  at  Hamburg,  where 
he  died,  April  27, 1686.  He  was  the  author  of  a  num- 
ber of  theological  treatises,  enumerated  in  Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog.  GhUraUyS,  v. 

Releke,  Johann,  a  German  theologian,  was  bom 
May  25,  1641,  and  died  at  WolfenbUttel,  Feb.  20, 1710. 
He  is  the  author  otExercUatio  PhUohgica  de  Saddueco' 
is  (Jena,  1666) : — Theocraiia^  JiespubUca  nne  Exetnph 
(ibid.  1670) : — De  Lingua  Vemacula  Je$u  Christi  (ibid. 
1670):  —  Conjecturm  in  Jobum  et  Prov,  Salom.  (Lips. 
1679) :  —  De  Scriptorum  Romanorum  Judaicam  circa 
Uittoriam  Faliia  Sarratiunculiaj  etc.  (Wittenb.  1691) : 
^JExercUaiiones  de  Valicin,  SibylL  (Lips.  1688).  See 
FUrst,  BibL  Jud,  iii,  150 ;  Winer,  Handb,  der  theoL  Li- 
teratur,  i,  137,  557,  562;  ii,  728 ;  Jochcr,  GekhrtenrLex. 
s.  V.     (a  P.) 

Reissmaim,  Johann  Valkntin  von,  a  German 
doctor  of  theolog}',  and  bishop  of  Wllrzburg,  was  bom 
Oct.  12, 1807,  at  AUersheim,  in  Lower  Franconia.  He 
completed  his  studies  at  the  University  of  WUrzburg, 
which  honored  him  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philos- 
ophy and  theology.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1830 
he  was  ordained  priest  and  appointed  to  Yolkach,  but 
in  1834  he  was  called  to  WUrzburg  as  ordinary  professor 
of  exegesis  and  Oriental  languages.  This  prominent 
position  he  occupied  till  Dec  7, 1846,  when  he  became 
a  member  of  the  chapter,  and  for  a  number  of  years  he 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  diocesan  government.  In  1861 
he  was  made  provost  of  the  cathedral ;  and  when,  in  1870, 
his  bishop  died,  he  was  appointed  by  the  king  of  Bava- 
ria, Oct.  23,  1870,  bishop  of  WUrzburg,  and  confirmed 
by  the  pope  in  the  following  year.  He  occupied  the 
episcopal  see  only  a  few  years,  and  died  Nov.  17, 1876. 
See  LUerarischer  Handweiser,  1876,  p.  53  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Reiter,  Ernst  Anton,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
was  bom  in  1821  at  Amsberg.  He  received  holy  orders 
in  1846,  and  came  in  1854  as  missionary  to  the  United 
States.  In  1859  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  German 
church  of  the  Trinity  at  Boston,  Mass.,  and  died  May  5, 
1873,  at  Erie,  Pa.  He  wrote  a  very  important  work  on 
the  statistics  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  entitled  SchemcUismusderkatholiscken  deutsck- 
en  GeistlichkeU  in  den  Ver,  Staaten  Nordatnerikas  (N.  Y. 
1869).  See  Literarischfr  Ilandioeiserjur  das  katkoiitche 
DtuUchland,  1869,  p.  465  sq. ;  1873,  p.  27 1.     (a  P.) 

Reiter,  'William,  a  minister  of  the  German  Re- 
formed Church,  was  bom  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  Sept. 
13,  1799,  and  spent  his  youth  in  Westmoreland  Coun- 
ty, Pa.  He  studied  theology  privately  with  several 
ministers  successively  in  Stark  County,  O.,  preaching 
meanwhile  in  the  way  of  missionary  tours  under  their 
direction.  He  was  ordained  in  1823,  and  took  charge 
of  a  number  of  German  Reformed  congregations  in  Tus- 
carawas County,  O.,  in  whose  service  he  continued  up 
to  the  time  of  bis  death,  May  8, 1826.  He  was  a  dil- 
igent student,  and  a  minister  that  had  much  of  the  tme 
miflsionaiy  spirit. 


Reithmayr,  Framz  Xatsr,  doctor  and  profeMor 
of  theology,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine  of  Germany,  was 
bora  in  1809  at  Illkofen,  near  Regensburg.  In  1882  he 
was  made  priest ;  in  1836  the  Munich  University  made 
him  doctor  of  theology ;  in  1837  he  was  extraordinary 
professor;  in  1841  ordinary  professor  of  the  New  Test, 
exegesis,  and  died  Jan.  26, 1872.  Reithmayr  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent  theologians  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  and  published  in  1838  a  work  on  patrology, 
in  1845  a  Commentarg  on  the  Epistie  to  the  Romans  (Re- 
g^nsb.  1845).  In  1882  he  published  his  Introduction  to 
the  Cemonical  Books  of  the  New  Testament  (ibid.) ;  and 
in  1865  a  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galaiians, 
His  last  great  work  was  the  edition  of  a  German  trans- 
lation of  the  fathers,  which  he  edited  in  connection 
with  others,  and  which  is  still  in  the  course  of  publi- 
cation at  Kempten,  under  the  title  Bibliothek  der  Kir- 
chenvdter.  See  Zucbold,  BibL  TheoL  ii,  977, 1051 ;  Lite- 
rariseher  Handweiser,  1871,  p.  52  sq.,  106;  1872,  p.  142. 
(RP.) 

Re'kem  (Heb.  id.  Dj^'n,  variegation,  or  perhaps  L  q. 
Regem)y  the  name  of  three  men,  and  of  a  city. 

1.  (Sept.  'Pocofi ;  A.  V.  Raiem,  the  name  being  **  in 
pause,"  D|^1}0  Brother  of  Ulam,  and  a  descendant  of 
Machir,  the  son  of  Manasseh,  by  his  wife  M>Achah ;  ap- 
parently a  son  of  Sheresh  (1  Chron.  vii,  16).  B.C  ante 
1619. 

2.  (Sept.  'PoKofA  V.  r.  'Pi ic6/a.)  One  of  the  five  kings 
of  the  Midianites  slain  by  the  Israelites  along  with  Ba- 
laam (Numb,  xxxi,  8 ;  Josh,  xiii,  21).    RC 1618. 

3.  (Sept.  'Pojco^i,  'Paifi,  v.  r.  'Pvcofu)  The  third 
named  of  the  four  sons  of  Hebron,  and  father  of  Sham- 
mai,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  ii,  43,  44).  B.C. 
post  1618.  "  In  this  genealogy  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  separate  the  names  of  persons  from  those  of  places — 
Ziph,  Mareshah,  Tappuab,  Hebron,  are  all  names  of 
places,  as  well  as  Maon  and  Beth-zur.  In  Josh,  xviii, 
27,  Rekem  appears  as  a  town  of  Benjamin,  and  perhaps 
this  genealogy  may  be  intended  to  indicate  that  it  was 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Hebron"  (Smith). 

4.  (Sept.  'Pictfi.)  A  city  in  the  territory  of  Benja- 
min, mentioned  between  Mozah  and  Irpeel  (Josh,  xviii, 
27).  Josephus,  ia  speaking  of  the  Midianitish  kings 
slain  by  Moses  (^Ant,  iv,  vii,  1),  mentions  a  city  named 
after  Rekem  (No.  2,  above),  which  was  the  chief  city 
of  all  Arabia,  and  was  called  'Apcceftif ,  A  receme,  by  the 
Arabians,  but  Petra  by  the  Greeks.  This  is,  of  course, 
different  from  the  Rekem  of  Benjamin.  As  the  latter 
is  in  the  group  situated  in  the  south-west  quarter  of  the 
tribe,  the  site  was  possibly  that  of  the  present  ruins 
called  Deir  Yesiny  about  three  miles  west  of  Jerusa- 
lem (Robinson,  Researches,  ii,  141 ;  Biidekcr,  Paldsiina, 
p.  288). 

Rekeah.    See  Horse. 

Reland,  Apriaan,  a  celebrated  Orientalist,  was 
bom  July  17, 1676,  at  Ryp,  a  village  in  Northern  Hol- 
land, where  his  father  was  pastor.  He  early  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  Oriental  languages  under  Leu»- 
den,  with  the  aid  of  Henry  Sicke.  After  staying  six 
years  for  this  purpose  at  Utrecht,  he  went  to  Leyden 
to  finish  his  theological  studies.  He  was  soon  after- 
wards offered  a  professor's  chair  at  Linigen,  but  he  pre- 
ferred to  return  to  his  aged  father.  In  1699  he  was 
made  professor  of  philosophy  and  Oriental  languages  at 
Harderwyck,  and  two  years  afterwards  was  called  to 
teach  Oriental  languages  and  ecclesiastical  antiquities 
at  Utrecht,  a  position  which  he  filled  to  the  end  of  his 
days,  having  in  1713  refused  a  professor's  chair  at  Fra- 
neker,  and  in  1716  another  at  Leyden.  He  died  of 
small-pox,  Feb.  5,  1718.  Reland  is  admitted  to  have 
been  by  far  the  greatest  Orientalist  of  his  day,  and  his 
writings  display  exhaustive  learning,  the  most  pains- 
taking accuracy,  and  sound  judgment.  He  was  also 
not  lacking  in  imagination,  as  some  of  his  earlier  pro- 
lusions show.  To  these  admirable  qualities  he  added 
great  affability  of  manners  and  a  noble  sweetness  of 
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cbaracier.  Of  his  numeioas  writings  we  here  mention 
only  the  most  important:  Analecta  Rabbknea  (Ultraj. 
1702)  :--De  ^igiane  Mohammedka  (ibid.1706  andlater) : 
— Diuerkxttonea  Miscelianea  (ibid.  1707)  :-^A  ntiquitatet 
Vderum  ffebrceorum  (ibid.  1708) : — De  Numit  Vet,  He- 
hrtBOTum  (ibid.  1709) : — Pakutina  ex  Monumentis  Veteri- 
hu  Illustrata  (ibid.  1714),  a  work  which  in  its  way  can 
never  be  superseded  :—De  SpoUis  TempU  (Traject  1716): 
—  Elenchut  PhUologUma  (Ultraj.  1709).  See  Hoefer, 
Now,  Biog.  Generale,  s.  v. ;  Uerzog,  ReaUEncyUop,  s.  v. 

Relic-oase.    See  Reliquary. 

Relics.  By  this  term  are  usually  understood  the 
bodies  or  clothes  of  saints  and  martyrs,  or  the  instru- 
ments by  which  they  were  put  to  death  or  suffered  tor- 
ment, which  were  so  revered  in  the  Eomish  Church  as 
to  be  worshipped  and  carried  about  in  procession.  The 
honoring  of  the  relics  of  saints,  on  which  the  Church 
of  Rome  afterwards  founded  her  superstitious  and  lucra- 
tive use  of  them,  as  objects  of  devotion,  as  a  kind  of 
charms,  or  amulets,  and  as  instruments  of  pretended 
miracles,  appears  to  have  originated  in  a  very  ancient 
'  custom  that  prevailed  among  Christians,  of  assembling 
at  the  cemeteries  or  burying-plaoes  of  the  martyrs  for 
the  purpose  of  commemorating  them  and  of  performing 
divine  worship.  Here  they  displayed  their  affection 
for  their  brethren  by  such  rites  as  were  dictated  by  fer- 
vent affection  and  were  consistent  with  the  principles 
of  religion.  In  the  4th  century  the  boundary  between 
respect  and  worship  was  passed.  Helena,  the  mother 
of  Constantine,  made  a  journey  to  Jerusalem  and  there 
discovered,  as  she  supposed,  the  wood  of  the  true  cross, 
a  part  of  which  she  gave  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and 
s^nt  the  other  part  to  Constantine,  who  encased  it  in  his 
own  statue  and  regarded  it  as  the  palladium  of  his  new 
city.  When  the  profession  of  Christianity  obtained  the 
protection  of  the  civil  government,  under  Constantine 
the  Great,  stately  churches  were  erected  over  sepulchres, 
and  the  names  and  memories  of  the  departed  were 
treated  with  every  possible  token  of  affection  and  re- 
spect. This  reverence,  however,  gradimlly  exceeded  all 
reasonable  bounds;  and  those  prayers  and  religious 
services  were  thought  to  have  a  peculiar  sanctity  and 
virtue  which  were  performed  over  their  tombs;  hence 
the  practice  which  afterwards  obtained  of  depositing 
relics  of  saints  and  martyrs  under  the  altars  in  all 
churches.  This  practice  was  early  thought  of  such  im- 
portance that  SL  Ambrose,  in  the  4th  century,  would 
not  consecrate  a  church  because  it  had  no  relics;  and 
the  Council  of  Constantinople,  in  Trullo  (A.D.  692),  or- 
dained that  those  altars  should  be  demolished  under 
which  were  found  no  relics.  Such  was  the  rage  for  them 
at  one  time  that  even  Mabillon,  the  Benedictine,  justly 
complains  that  the  altars  were  loaded  with  suspected 
relics,  numerous  spurious  ones  being  everywhere  offered 
to  the  piety  and  devotion  of  the  faithful.  He  adds,  too, 
that  bones  are  often  consecrated  which,  so  far  from  be- 
longing to  saints,  probably  do  not  belong  to  Christians. 
From  the  catacombs  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  other  places 
which  had  served  as  the  burial-places  of  the  primitive 
Christians,  although  the  catacombs  have  both  before 
and  since  been  used  for  other  purposes,  numerous  relics 
have  been  taken.  Even  as  early  as  886  Theodoains 
was  obliged  to  pass  a  law  forbidding  the  people  to  dig 
up  the  bones  of  martyrs  or  traffic  in  their  remains. 
The  superstition  grew  until,  in  the  9th  century,  these 
relics  were  not  only  treated  with  veneration,  but  were 
supposed  to  have  the  virtue  of  healing  disorders  of  body 
and  mind  and  defending  their  possessors  against  the 
devices  and  assaults  of  the  devil.  Nor  was  this  efficacy 
destroyed  or  lessened  when  the  relic  was  distributed  in 
fragments.  In  the  11th  century  relics  were  tried  by 
fire,  and  those  which  did  not  consume  were  reckoned 
genuine,  and  the  rest  not.  Relic-collecting  has  been 
carried  to  great  lengths  in  Europe,  the  Italian  churches 
especially  being  full  of  fictitious  relics.  The  following 
is  only  a  sample  of  those  In  the  Church  of  Santa  Croce 


de  Gerusalemme :  three  pieces  of  the  true  cross,  the  title 
placed  over  the  cross;  two  thorns  from  the  crown  of  oar 
Lord;  the  sponge  extended  to  our  Lord  with  vinegar 
and  gall;  a  piece  of  the  veil  and  hair  of  the  Tiigin ;  a 
phial  full  of  the  blood  of  Jesus;  some  of  the  mannA 
gathered  in  the  desert,  etc 

Relics  of  saints  were  regarded  as  the  palladia  of  dties, 
as  SL  Martin*8  body  was  carried  out  to  the  gates  of 
Tours  in  845  to  repel  a  siege  by  the  Danes.  St.Wer- 
burgh's  relics  were  borne  in  procession  to  quell  a  fire  at 
Chester,  and  the  canons  bore  them  through  the  diocese 
to  invite  alms  for  the  erection  of  Salisbury  Cathedral. 
At  Lichfield  the  bells  were  rung  at  their  departure  and 
return.  In  the  0th  century  the  custom  of  swearing  upon 
relics,  as  later  upon  the  Gospels,  began.  Relics  were, 
and  still  are,  preserved  on  the  altars  whereon  maaa  is 
celebrated,  a  square  hole  being  made  in  the  middle  of 
the  altar  large  enough  to  receive  the  hand,  and  thoein 
is  deposited  the  relic,  being  first  wrapped  in  red  silk  and 
enclosed  in  a  leaden  box.  In  Catholic  countries  th^e 
relics  are  popularly  esteemed  the  most  precious  treasures 
of  the  churches,  and  iA  earlier  times  they  had  even  a 
high  marketable  value,  large  sums  having  been  often 
raised  by  necessitous  p'rinces  by  the  sale  or  mortgage 
of  pieces  of  the  "  true  cross,"  etc.  Before  the  Reforma- 
tion relics  were  in  demand  in  Scotland,  and  their  sale 
was  a  fertile  source  of  revenue  to  the  monks.  Tber 
were  fort>idden  to  be  brought  into  England  by  sevesvl 
statutes,  and  justices  were  empowered  to  search  booses 
for  them  and  to  deface  and  destroy  them  when  found. 
This  folly  has  not  been  without  learned  and  labored  de- 
fence, antiquity  and  Scripture  both  having  been  ap- 
pealed to  in  its  support.  Bellarmine  cites  the  following 
passages :  Exod.  xiii,  1^;  Deut.  xxxiv,  6 ;  2  Rings  xiii, 
21 ;  xxui,  16-18;  Isa.  i\,  10;  Matt,  ix,  20-22;  Acts  v, 
12-15;  xix,  11, 12.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
worship  of  relics  is  an  absurdity,  without  the  guarantee 
of  Scripture,  directly  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the 
primitive  Church,  and  irreconcilable  with  common-sense. 
Latin  monographs  upon  relics  and  relic-wonhip  have 
been  written  by  Cellarius  (Helmst.  1656),  Jung  (Hanov. 
1788),  Kortholt  (1680),  Morellus  (Rome,  1721),  Steger 
(Leips.  1688),  Batti  (1655),  Kiesling,  Rambach  (Halle, 
1722).  See  Bamum,  Bamanum  as  It  I»;  MeihodUt 
Quar,  Rev,  Oct.  1866 ;  Mosheim,  EccUt.  Hist, ;  Keander, 
UiH.  o/ChrUtian  Church, 

Relief  Synod  (or  Church).  See  Scotlasxii 
Chubches  of. 

Religion  (Lat  rdegOf  rdigo).  This  word,  aoeord- 
ing  to  Cicero  {Dw,  Inttii.  4),  is  derived  from,  or  rather 
compounded  of,  re  and  legere,  to  read  over  again,  to 
reflect  upon  or  to  study  the  sacred  books  in  which  re- 
ligion is  delivered.  According  to  Lactantius  {De  dnU 
J)idf  lib.  x,  c  8),  it  comes  from  re-ligare,  to  bind  back, 
because  rdigioti  is  that  which  furnishes  Uie  true  groimd 
of  obligation. 

Religion  has  been  divided  into  natural  and  revealed. 
By  natural  religion  is  meant  that  knowledge,  venera- 
tion, and  love  of  God,  and  the  practice  of  those  duties 
to  him,  our  fellow -creatures,  and  ourselves,  which  are 
discoverable  by  the  right  exercise  of  our  rational  facul- 
ties, from  considering  the  nature  and  perfections  of 
God,  and  our  relation  to  him  and  to  one  another.  By 
revealed  religion  is  understood  that  discoveiy  which  he 
has  made  to  us  of  his  mind  and  will  in  the  Holy  Script- 
ures. As  respects  natural  religion,  some  doubt  wheth- 
er, properly  speaking,  there  can  be  any  such  thing: 
since,  through  the  fall,  reason  is  so  depraved  that  man, 
without  revelation,  is  under  the  greatest  darkness  and 
misery,  as  may  be  easily  seen  by  considering  the  his- 
tory of  those  nations  who  are  destitute  of  it,  and  who 
are  given  up  to  barbarism,  ignorance,  cruelty,  and  evils 
of  every  kind.  So  far  as  this,  however,  may  be  ob- 
served, the  light  of  nature  can  give  us  no  proper 
ideas  of  God,  nor  inform  us  what  worship  will  be  accept- 
able to  him.    It  does  not  tell  us  how  man  became  a 
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fallen,  sinfal  creatnre,  as  he  is,  nor  how  he  can  be  recov- 
ered. It  affords  iis  no  intelligence  as  to  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  a  future 
state  of  happiness  and  misery.  The  apostle,  indeed,  ob- 
serves that  the  Gentiles  have  the  law  written  on  their 
hearts^  and  are  a  law  nnto  themselves;  yet  the  greatest 
moralists  among  them  were  so  blinded  as  to  be  guilty  of, 
and  actually  to  countenance,  the  greatest  vices.  Such 
a  system,  therefore,  it  is  supposed,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  religious  which  leaves  man  in  such  uncertainty,  ig- 
norance, and  impiety.  See  Natural  Theoloot.  Re- 
vealed religion  forms  the  correlate  of  natural  religion, 
or  the  religion  of  reason.  It  is  not  the  result  of  human 
investigation,  but  being  the  result  of  an  extraordinary 
communication  from  God,  is  therefore  infallible ;  where- 
as, on  the  contrary,  all  processes  of  human  thought  are 
more  or  less  subjected  to  error.  Hence  we  can  explain 
why  it  is  that  religion  gives  itself  out  to  be,  not  a  prod- 
uct of  the  reason  merely,  not  anything  which  originated 
from  human  inquiry  and  study,  but  a  result  of  a  divine 
revelation.  The  religious  feeling  is  undoubtedly  a  pro- 
pension  of  human  nature ;  yet  without  a  divine  revela- 
tion the  mind  would  sink  in  dark  and  perpetual  disor- 
der. Of  the  whole  family  of  man,  existing  in  all  ages, 
and  scattered  over  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  there  is 
not  one  weU-authenticated  exception  to  the  fact  that, 
moved  by  an  inward  impulse,  and  guided  by  revelation 
or  tradition,  man  worships  something  which  he  believes 
to  be  endowed  with  the  attributes  of  a  superior  being. 
Even  the  occasional  gleamings  of  truth  found  in  the 
various  idolatrous  systems  are  but  the  traditions  of  an- 
cient revelations,  more  or  less  corrupted,  which  have 
descended  from  the  first  worshippers.  Revealed  religion 
comprehends,  besides  the  doctrines  of  natural  religion, 
many  truths  which  were  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
reason,  though  not  contradictory  thereto,  and  for  a 
knowledge  of  which  we  are  indebted  directly  to  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  While  other  religions  had  been 
variously  accommodated  to  the  peculiar  countries  in 
which  they,flourished,  Christianity  was  so  framed  as  to 
be  adapted  to  the  whole  human  family.  It  is  the  one 
thing  needful  for  the  elevation  of  our  race,  and  is  des- 
tined alike  to  universality  and  perpetuity. 

In  all  forms  of  religion  there  is  one  part,  which  may 
be  called  the  doctrine  or  dogma,  which  is  to  be  received 
by  faith;  and  the  cuUus,  or  worship,  which  is  the  out- 
ward expression  of  the  religious  sentiment.  By  relig- 
ion is  also  meant  that  homage  to  the  Deity  in  all  the 
forms  which  pertain  to  the  spiritual  life,  in  contrast 
with  theology,  the  theory  of  the  divine  nature  and  gov- 
ernment.   See  TiiEOLOOY. 

RELIGION,  Philosophy  of,  the  science  of  religion ; 
the  application  of  philosophical  principles  to  the  discus- 
sion of  its  general  character,  origin,  and  claims.  It 
presents,  1,  religion  in  general;  2,  revealed  religion;  3, 
the  Christian  religion ;  4,  the  Christian  Church.  This 
subject  is  discussed  by  Apelt  (1860),  Beneke  (1840), 
Chateaubriand,  Deuzinger  (1857),  Fichte,  Hegel  (  Werke^ 
voL  xi),  Kant  (Reliffion  umerha&j  with  Kirchmann^s 
notes),  Krug  (1819),Morrel  {Philosophy  o/Heliffion;  see 
the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review^  July,  Oct,  1860),  Pascal 
(/»«w^M),Otto  Pfleiderer  (1869),  Heinrich  Bitter  (1858, 
1859),  Arnold  Ruge  (1869),  Schleiermacher  {Moaologen), 
F.  X.  Schmid  (1857),  and  Spinoza.  See  Fleming  and 
Krauth,  Vocabulary  of  PhUotophy,  p.  854. 

RELIGION,  Primitivb.  Far  in  the  distance,  behind 
Buddhism,  Brahminism,  Zoroastrianism,  Confucianism, 
and  all  the  ten  religions  so  graphically  set  forth  by  Free- 
man Clarke,  there  lies  a  primitive  faith  of  great  power, 
to  which  our  attention  is  called  in  Heb.  xi,  2 :  ^'For  by 
It  the  ancients  obtained  a  good  report"  To  this  primi- 
tive religion  all  the  later  forms  of  truth,  of  error,  and  of 
idolatry,  with  all  the  mixtures  of  good  and  evil  pertain- 
ing to  religions  now  ancient,  owe  their  origin,  whether 
we  can  or  cannot  trace  the  genealogy.  The  faith  of  all 
the  patriarchs  anterior  to  the  call  of  Abraham  miqr  be 


reckoned  to  this  early  form  of  the  knowledge,  fear,  love, 
and  service  of  the  true  God.  How  it  came  that  de- 
scendants of  Shem,  of  Ham,  of  Japhet,  are  soon  found 
precipitated  in  ignorance,  crime,  and  abominable  idola- 
try, we  are  told  in  Rom.  i,  28 :  *<  And  even  as  they  did 
not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  God  gave 
them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind."  Thus  they  lost  that 
faith  in  which  they  had  been  instructed  by  Noah  dur^ 
ing  three  centuries  after  the  deluge.  Some  there  were 
who  held  the  truth  in  part  long  centuries  after  others 
had  become  utterly  apostate.  Abraham  kept  the  straight 
course  of  truth,  broadening,  deepening,  and  accumulat- 
ing strength,  through  Moses,  David,  Solomon,  Ezra, 
John  the  Baptist,  Christ  himself,  the  apostles,  Wyc- 
liffe,  Luther,  and  the  Reformed  churches,  to  the  present 
day.  Deviations  of  more  or  less  latitude  from  this  line 
have  been  found  in  every  age,  as  well  as  in  our  own, 
many  of  these  deviations  holding  enough  of  the  Gospel 
to  secure  for  long  periods  the  validity  of  their  claim  to 
a  share  of  the  primitive  religion,  bringing  glory  to  God 
and  salvation  to  men.  To  delineate  briefly  the  relation 
of  these  to  the  main  trunk  is  the  object  of  this  article. 

I.  Egyptian, — When  Abraham  went  to  Egypt  to  es- 
cape the  famine  (Gen.  xii,  10),  he  found  that  the  Lord 
held  intercourse  with  Pharaoh,  and  that  Pharaoh  and 
his  men  had  regard  to  the  Lord's  will,  and  rendered  that 
obedience  which  is  better  than  sacrifice.  This  fear  of 
the  Lord  we  find  very  happily  developed  in  the  time  of 
Joseph,  when  he  had  interpreted  Pharaoh's  dreams. 
The  king  of  Egypt  not  only  believed  the  revelation,  as 
from  God,  but  he  and  his  counsellors  went  to  work  to 
improve  their  opportunity.  *^The  thing  was  good  in 
the  eyes  of  Pharaoh,  and  in  the  eyes  of  all  his  servants. 
And  Pharaoh  said  to  bis  servants,  Can  we  find  such  a 
one  as  this  is?  a  man  in  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  is?" 
(Gen.  xli,  38).  It  might  be  well  for  the  nations  now 
that  are  nominally  Christian  to  take  lessons  from  this 
king  and  his  court.  Whatever  was  the  form  of  their 
religion,  it  is  there  recognised  as  valid  for  the  welfare 
of  the  nation.  And  when  Joseph,  at  a  later  date,  bought 
up  the  land  for  Pharaoh,  the  land  of  the  priests  was  re- 
served to  them.  When  Joseph's  father  is  introduced  to 
Pharaoh,  the  king,  after  conversing  with  him,  conde- 
scended to  receive  the  blessing  of  Jacob,  when  it  was 
well  understood  that "  the  less  is  blessed  by  the  better." 
It  was  not  until  another  dynasty  took  possession  of  the 
throne — a  king  that  knew  not  Joseph — that  we  hear  in 
that  court  the  haughty  challenge,  **Who  is  the  Lord 
that  I  should  obey  his  voice?  I  know  not  the  Lord, 
neither  will  I  let  Israel  go."  Under  this  new  rigime, 
Egypt  was  transformed  into  an  apostasy,  on  which  were 
executed  the  ten  plagues;  and,  finally,  the  king  and  his 
army  were  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The 
sphinx  of  Egypt  belongs  to  this  ancient  religion,  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  grovelling  ideas  of  worshipping 
crocodiles  and  other  crawling  things.  Even  in  Joseph's 
time,  and  no  doubt  in  Abraham's,  the  ancient  religion 
had  declined,  or  the  Egyptians  would  not  have  held 
«  every  shepherd"  in  abomination,  as  Moses  was  in  dan- 
ger of  being  stoned  should  he  offer  sacrifice  in  their 
land. 

IL  Philistine, — Abimelech,  king  of  the  Philistines, 
had  a  remnant  of  the  true  religion.  When  Abraham 
came  to  Gerar,  he  thought,  "Surely  the  fear  of  God  is 
not  in  this  place."  This  proved  to  be  a  great  mistake, 
for  God  came  to  Abimelech  in  a  dream  by  night;  Abim- 
elech heeded  the  warning,  restored  Sarah,  sought  rec- 
onciliation through  Abraham's  prayer,  and  dealt  very 
liberally  with  the  patriarch,  giving  him  presents,  and 
offering  him  his  choice  of  the  land.  Soon  after  Abra- 
ham's return  from  the  Philistine  country,  Abimelech 
and  Phiool,  the  general  of  his  army,  made  a  visit,  and 
entered  into  a  friendly  covenant  with  him  at  Beersheba. 
Although  the  friendly  feeling  was  much  diminished  in 
the  days  of  Issac,  the  Philistine  government  entertained 
A  high  respect  for  Isaac,  not  merely  as  Abraham's  son, 
but  as  the  Blessed  of  the  Lord.    Abimelech,  Ahuzzath, 
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and  Fhicol  the  general,  came  to  Isaac  and  renewed  their 
covenant  of  peace  at  the  same  place  where  they  had 
made  it  with  his  father.  During  the  time  of  Jacoh  we 
find  no  friendly  association  with  the  Philistines.  In 
Joshua^s  time  their  land  was  to  be  given  to  IsraeL  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  Judges  we  find  only  hostUity, 
civil  and  religious.  The  worship  of  Dagon  and  other 
idols  had  now  supplanted  every  vestige  of  the  ancient 
faith.  Beelzebub  was  the  god  of  Ekron.  David  burned 
the  images  that  he  found  in  the  conquered  camp.  The 
overthrow  of  Saul  was  published  in  the  house  of  their 
idols,  and  his  armor  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Asbta- 
roth.  Their  soothsaying  is  noted  by  Isaiah  (ii,  6).  The 
illegal  associations  formed  with  Ashdod  in  the  days  of 
Nehemiah  were  most  damaging  to  the  people  of  the 
Lord.  Goliath  defied  the  God  of  Israel,  and  cursed  Da- 
vid by  his  gods. 

III.  Canaanitish, — Another  illustration  of  the  primi- 
tive religion  we  have  in  Melchizedek  and  his  people. 
He  was  king  of  Salem,  priest  of  the  Most  High,  and  a 
very  eminent  type  of  the  expected  Deliverer.  While 
Melchizedek  lived,  and  others  of  the  same  faith,  in  suf- 
ficient numbers  to  have  influence  in  the  nation,  it  was 
announced  to  Abraham  that  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites 
was  "  not  yet  full."  Some  four  hundred  years  were  yet 
allowed  them  to  improve  or  misimprove  their  privileges. 
A  very  few,  like  Rahab  of  Jericho,  were  willing  to  obey 
the  truth ;  but  the  seven  nations,  as  such,  had  wholly 
apostatized  to  the  grossest  idolatry.  It  is  possible,  al- 
most probable,  that  there  was  still  some  regard  for  the 
true  religion  among  those  known  as  Jebusites,  although 
they  did  not  surrender  to  Joshua.  The  following  con- 
Btderations  are  in  their  fayor:  (a.)  They  were  long 
spared  after  the  other  nationalities  had  been  broken  up. 
They  held  their  capital  till  the  time  of  David.  (6.) 
This  capital  was  the  ancient  seat  of  Melchizekek,  where 
we  might  expect  the  truth  to  be  kept  in  families  when 
the  nation  had  given  it  up.  (c.)  Araunah  the  Jebusite 
is  honorably  noted  in  the  history  of  David,  after  their 
capital  had  surrendered.  (dJ)  At  Araunah*s  threshing- 
floor  the  destroying  angel  suspended  his  work.  («.)  He 
made  to  David  a  noble  offer— victims  for  the  sacrifice, 
and  wood  to  bum  it  from  his  farming  implements.  (/!) 
He  is  living  in  Jerusalem,  not  as  an  idolater,  but  ap- 
parently like  the  people  around  him.  (p.y  In  2  Sam. 
xxiv,  23,  the  Hebrew  reading  is,  *'AI1  these  did  king 
Araunah  give  to  the  king.'*  This  would  indicate  that 
he  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  royal  line  of  Melchiz- 
edek, and  was  king  of  the  Jebusites  when  they  surren- 
dered to  David.  At  all  events,  he  was  possessor  of  the 
soil,  though  a  conquered  subject;  and  he  readily  fell  in 
with  the  new  religion,  although  it  was  an  advance  on 
that  of  his  ancestors.  For  some  such  reasons,  he  read- 
ily sold  the  old  homestead— the  Jloor  for  fifty  shekels 
of  silver,  the /arm  for  six  hundred  shekels  of  gold. 

IV.  Meaopotamian, — Terah  and  his  sons,  Abram,  Na- 
hor,  and  Haran,  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  were  brought 
up  in  this  primitive  religion ;  but  it  had  become  cor- 
rupted by  idolatrous  excrescences,  and  although  they 
belonged  to  the  witnessing  line,  they  became  involved 
in  the  idolatry,  as  we  read  (Jo8h.xxiv,2),  "They  served 
other  gods.**  To  preserve  yet  a  faithful  testimony, 
Abraham  was  called  out  of  that  land  when  he  was  about 
seventy  years  old,  had  the  covenant  of  God  renewed  to 
him,  and  commenced  a  renovated  service  on  the  basis 
of  the  old  faith,  with  new  revelations.  Abraham,  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  removed  to  Canaan,  leaving  a 
residue  at  Haran,  where  he  had  resided  five  years. 
Thus  freed  from  all  family  connections,  except  those 
under  his  own  control,  he  carried  down  the  true  religion 
in  its  purity  to  Isaac  and  Jacob,  with  their  adherents, 
all  living  as  strangers  in  a  foreign  countr}\  The  an- 
cient religion  still  received  new  developments  of  the 
coming  Deliverer,  superadded  to  all  former  revelations ; 
nor  was  it  a  new  religion,  but  a  new  edition  of  the  old, 
that  was  given  to  Moses.  Meantime,  the  old  religion 
retained,  in  the  family  of  Nahor,  some  at  least  of  the 


old  corruptions.  The  teraphim,  for  exanpSe^  Bflcbel 
wished  to  introduce  into  Jacob's  family.  Laban  called 
these  his  gods;  the  Sept.  calls  them  idols.  On  what 
terms  of  religious  observance  Jacob  lived  in  Laban's 
fcmily  we  have  nothing  specific ;  but  after  the  parting 
we  find  that  each  had  his  own  distinct  religion.  Laban 
swears  by  the  God  of  Abraham  and  the  €»od  of  Nabor— 
the  God  of  their  father.  Jacob  appeals  to  the  God  of 
Abraham,  and  the  Fear  of  Jscuu  (Gen.  xxxi,  42,  53). 
The  memorial  pillar  points  to  him  who  is  the  Rock  ^ 
Ages,  while  the  heap  of  gathered  stones  seems  to  indi- 
cate the  Church's  confession  of  imperishable  truths,  on 
which  we  all  hold  communion  with  one  another  and 
with  God  in  his  ordinances.  How  long  this  imperfectly 
organized  Church  continued  in  Padan-aram  we  have 
no  indication,  but  we  know  that  the  Aramites  were  no 
friends  to  Israel  in  the  days  of  the  kings.  A  veiy  in- 
teresting item  on  the  religion  of  Bethuel's  family  is 
connected  with  the  visit  of  Abraham's  prime  minister. 
The  friends  of  Rebekah  recognise  Jehovah,  the  core- 
nant  God ;  and  they  give  their  farewell  blessing  in  the 
name  of  the  promised  Deliverer :  *'  Let  thy  seed  poesess 
the  gate  of  those  who  hate  Aim."  Excepting  Lather, 
translators  have  made  aad  work  with  this  verse  (xxir, 
60). 

Perhaps  to  this  connection  belongs  Balaam  the  sooth- 
sayer; from  Aram,  from  the  mountains  of  the  east,  fron 
the  river  of  his  people,  from  Pethor  of  Aram-naharaim. 
From  some  source  he  had  obtained  a  profound  knowl- 
edge of  God  and  of  his  wajrs;  yet  so  perverted  was  his 
heart  that  he  endeavored  to  bring  all  that  knowledge 
to  effect  the  destruction  of  IsraeL  From  the  tops  of  the 
rocks  he  could  see  the  Deliverer  coming,  yet  so  deep 
was  his  malignity  that  he  could  meet  death  in  thb 
world  and  damnation  in  the  next  rather  than  have  this 
man  rule  over  Atm.  He  furnishes  an  awful  example  of 
those  who  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteousness. 

y.  Midiamtish. — In  those  days  we  have  brought  up 
a  roost  beautiful  example  of  the  ancient  faith — ^Jethra^ 
the  prince  and  priest  of  Midian.  It  is  true  that  the 
Midianites  were  descended  from  Abraham  by  Keturab ; 
but  their  relations  with  Isaac  and  his  descendants  woukl 
not  have  kept  up,  and  did  not  keep  up,  the  faith  of 
Abraham  in  its  advanced  stages.  All  that  they  re- 
ceived directly  from  Abraham  needed  some  kind  of  sop- 
port  after  they  were  sent  away  from  Isaac;  this  suppcnrt 
could  come  only  from  the  scattered  fragments  of  primi- 
tive religion  floating  among  their  new  associations^  and 
collected  into  a  focus  by  such  a  man  as  Jethiow  So 
soon  as  he  is  off  the  stage,  superannuated  or  dead,  and 
his  son  Hobab  has  Joined  the  camp  of  Moses,  we  find  no 
more  faith  among  the  Midianites,  nor  any  friendship  for 
the  people  of  the  Lord. 

YI.  Magian, — In  the  court  of  Persia,  as  late  as  the 
captivity,  we  find  traces  of  the  primitive  religion.  Not 
only  was  Cyrus  individually  called  for  special  service,  bat 
there  was  much  favor  shown  to  the  Jews  bv  native  Per^ 
sians,. while  foreign  satraps,  like  Sanballat,  Tobiah,  aod 
Geshem,  used  all  their  craft,  as  well  as  their  power,  to 
frustrate  the  labors  of  Nehemiah  in  restoring  the  city. 
IIow  often  they  obtained  a  partial  success  needs  not  to 
be  told  here ;  nor  does  this  invalidate  the  idea  of  friendly 
relations  when  these  could  have  fair  play.  Writers  like 
James  Freeman  Clarke,  after  tracing  far  into  antiquity 
the  Zoroastrian  faith,  are  unwilling  to  recognise  an  an* 
cient  faith  to  which  belong  the  gt-iffin,  the  serpntf  th« 
aacitdfir^  the  sacred  Iree,  and  other  items,  while  traces 
of  it  are  found  mixed  in  with  later  observances.  Sach 
writers  can  see  any  religion  only  as  the  philosophical 
outgrowth  of  the  human  mind,  but  not  as  a  divine  rev- 
elation. Of  a  different  cast  is  a  late  writer  in  the  iSHir- 
ish  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review,  the  Rev.  J.  Moiray 
Mitchell,  LL.D.  When  treating  of  another,  though  ad- 
joining, countiy,  he  uses  the  following  phrasecdogy: 
"  While  we  can  now  trace  the  great  religion  of  India 
without  interruption  almost  up  to  its  fountain-head  . . . 
for  nearly  four  thousand  years,  it  is/ar  ofkerwise  iciM 
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the  mdeni  rdigum  ofPetnaT  See  the  Metkoditi  Quar- 
terly  Review f  January,  1879.  India  itaelf !  Is  there  not 
euoogh  trath  (though  seen  through  a  diatorted  medium) 
to  carry  us  far  beyond  the  period  of  the  Yedas?  To 
say  nothing  of  moral  precepts,  a  Creator,  a  Triad — 
Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva — the  Incarnation  of  Vishnu 
in  the  ten  Avatars,  these  and  other  items  cUim  our  at- 
tention as  remnants  of  patriarchal  revelation. 

However  much  or  little  they  may  have  learned  fh>m 
the  return  of  Balaam's  retinue,  after  he  was  killed  in 
battle  (Numb,  xxxi,  8),  certain  it  is  that  the  primitive 
religion  furnished  a  healthy  stock  on  which  to  engraft 
the  **  Star  of  Jacob"  in  Persia  and  all  over  the  East, 
whence  came  the  Magi  to  Jerusalem  when  Christ  was 
bom  in  Bethlehem  of  Judaea. 

VII.  Arabian, — Among  the  very  interesting  details 
of  the  ancient  religions. we  find  Job  and  his  friends. 
Without  going  into  minute  inquiry,  let  us  place  him 
somewhere  about  the  petiod  of  Tenih,  the  father  of 
Abraham.  He  is  classed  with  "  the  sons  of  the  East;" 
yet  we  cannot  locate  him  in  the  far  East  like  the  Per- 
sian Magi.  His  own  name,  and  the  names  of  his 
friends,  resemble  more  than  any  other  the  names  of  the 
Seirites,  among  whom,  in  later  times,  Esau  and  his  pos- 
terity intermingled  and  intermarried.  In  Gen.  xxxvi 
we  find  the  names  Temanitej  tfobab,  Eliphaz,  Teman, 
with  others  not  identical,  but  of  the  same  general  cast 
as  the  names  of  Job's  associatei^  The  faith  of  these 
godly  men,  wherever  they  may  have  lived,  is  of  a  very 
high  order,  and  their  knowledge  of  God  and  of  his  ways 
is  of  the  highest  degree.  Neither  by  Job  nor  by  any 
of  his  friends  is  there  the  least  allusion  to  the  covenant 
of  Abraham.  Whatever  mistakes  they  labored  under, 
they  are  recognised  as  true  worshippers,  anttKxod  deals 
with  them  as  his  own. 

VIII.  Auyrian,  —  Late  discoveries  by  Layard  and 
Bawlinson  have  brought  us  into  contact  with  the  an- 
cient Assyrians  in  much  of  their  religion,  as  well  as  war 
and  civil  policy.  Among  the  sculptures  exhumed,  none 
are  more  interesting  than  the  winged  quadrupeds  fin- 
ished off  with  a  human  head,  or  the  human  form  with 
eagle's  head  and  wings.  These  carry  us  back  to  the 
early  cherubim,  the  forms  of  which  must  have  been 
preserved  by  Noah  and  his  sons.  At  first  sight  these 
Assjrrian  images  may  seem  no  more  than  mere  idols — 
false  gods;  but  that  would  not  account  for  their  close 
affinity  with  the  living  creatures  of  Ezekiel  and  the 
ritraapa  I^Ha  of  John's  Revelation.  While  no  one  of 
the  Assyrian  sculptures  embodies  the  four  principles  of 
Ezekiel  and  John,  yet  two  of  them,  taken  together,  do 
embody  the  four  identical  principles,  and  no  more.  The 
winged  lion  and  the  winged  ox  have  the  aspect  of  a 
man,  lion,  eagle,  ox,  and  nothing  besides.  The  reason 
for  making  them  double  arose  from  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  body  of  the  ox  from  that  of  the  lion  in 
the  same  figure.  Nor  is  it  impossible  that  the  Assyr- 
ians could  have  borrowed  from  Ezekiel;  almost  equally 
certain  that  they  did  not  borrow  from  Moses.  This 
leaves  us  the  only  course,  that  of  authentic  tradition 
from  Noah  and  Shem,  as  thejf  had  the  figures  down  from 
the  garden  of  Eden.  Whether  these  winged  figures 
were  worshipped  by  the  Assyrians  or  not,  it  is  of  impor- 
tance to  notice  that  they  were  not  the  highest  objects 
of  adoration,  for  they  are  found  bowing  themselves  be- 
fore the  Supreme,  the  symbol  of  Supreme  Deity  being 
a  human  form  sitting  in  a  winged  circle  or  globe. 
While  the  races  of  Shemites  occupied  one  part  of  Meso- 
potamia and  the  Hamites  another,  they  were  sufficiently 
contiguous  to  afford  the  opportunity  of  corrupting  one 
another  in  the  matter  of  worship,  as  well  as  in  the  man- 
ner. We  have  already  seen  that  the  best  family  of  the 
Shemites — ^Terah  and  his  sons— had  gone  into  idolatry 
in  connection  with  the  true  worship,  and  needed  refor- 
mation in  the  da3rs  of  Abraham ;  we  may  safely  infer 
that  other  Shemites,  as  well  as  the  families  of  Ham, 
were  more  deeply  involved,  and  went  still  further  from 
the  truth  till  the  days  of  Sardanapalu^  Nebuchadnes- 


sar,  and  Belshazzar.  Whether  in  the  Abrahamie  line 
there  was  kept  any  physical  type  of  the  original  cheru- 
bim until  renewed  by  Moses  is  nowhere  recorded.  Yet 
there  are  some  hints  worthy  of  our  serious  considera- 
tion, (a.)  Rebekah  went  somewhere  to  inquire  of  the 
Lord  and  received  a  specific  answer,  ftlay  not  this 
have  come  from  sacred  utensils  still  in  the  custody  of 
Abraham  ?  (6.)  Before  Moses  had  set  up  the  new  tab- 
ernacle there  was  some  kind  of  tabernacle  in  use  (Exod. 
xxxiii,  7).  (c.)  A  sacred  chest  belonged  to  many  of 
the  ancient  idolatries.  Was  it  copied  from  a  true  orig- 
inal? (d,)  In  the  higher  rank  of  families  the  teraphim 
were  long  retained  in  connection  with  the  true  religion. 
Not  only  did  Rachel  import  them  from  Laban's  house, 
but  Michal  brought  one  into  David's;  and  they  are 
classed  with  recognised  symbols  in  Hos.  iii,  4.  On  the 
other  side  they  are  classed  with  idols,  and  were  used 
by  the  king  of  Babylon  for  idolatrous  purposes.  May 
they  not  have  been  like  the  brazen  serpen  t,  at  first  a 
mere  memorial  of  truth,  afterwards  turned  into  an  ob- 
ject of  false  worship.    See  TERAruiM. 

IX.  Inferences,  —  Other  ancient  religions  we  must 
pass  over  here  in  order  to  take  a  survey  of  the  leading 
features  of  the  primitive,  from  which  they  are  all  de- 
rived, and  from  which  they  all  inherit  some  features  in 
common,  while  each  seems  to  have  dropped  other  mat- 
ters, according  to  their  various  tastes  and  circumstances 
(see  Princeton  Rev.  July,  1872 ;  Taylcr  Lewis,  The  Prim- 
itite  Greek  Rel^fUm), 

On  what  foundation  did  the  primitive  faith  rest  its 
confidence? 

1.  The  knowledge,  fear,  and  reverence  which  Adam 
retained  even  after  the  fall.  Let  it  be  fairly  admitted 
that  Adam,  by  transgression,  was  lost — lost  to  all  spirit- 
ual good  accompanying  salvation ;  that  the  first  of  all 
the  commandments— love — was  completely  obliterated 
in  his  heart;  that  he  was  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins. 
Still  the  apostle  tells  us  that  where  the  law  of  love  had 
been  written  there  was  still  left  rb  tpyov  rov  vopov 
ypawrovy  the  "work"  of  the  law,  which  work  is  still 
written  in  the  heart  of  even  the  heathen  (Rom.  ii,  14, 
15).  This  work  he  places  largely  in  the  domain  of 
knowledge,  and  even  conscience,  yet  it  is  not  in  any 
degree  the  law  of  love  (i,  82) :  "  Who,  knowing  the 
judgment  of  God,  that  they  who  commit  such  things 
are  worthy  of  death,  not  only  do  the  same,  but  have 
pleasure  in  them  that  do  them."  This  by  nature  is 
our  own  moral  state ;  yet,  blessed  be  God,  knowledge, 
memory,  reason,  conscience,  have  not  been  entirely  de- 
stroyed, though  conscience  has  been  seared,  and  all  the 
faculties  greatly  debilitated.  Adam,  on  leaving  the  gar- 
den, still  retained  the  sad  remembrance  of  happiness  in 
great  variety,  now  lost,  lost !  lost ! !  Lost  Jbrever 
through  the  former  channel.  With  all  that  he  had  lost, 
who  is  there  among  us  that  would  not  travel  a  long, 
long  pilgrimage  to  hear  him  tell  the  beauty  of  the  gar- 
den inside;  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  ever>'thing  he 
saw,  heard,  felt,  while  innocent ;  the  nature  of  that  ho- 
liness which  u  only  now  to  be  regained  by  incessant  la- 
bor, suffering,  and  watching;  unimpeded  communion 
with  God.  Darwin  himself,  and  the  modern  race  of 
improved  baboons,  might  envy  the  intellect  which  he 
retained  even  then.  Acquaintance  with  God!  Fel- 
lowship of  the  Spirit !  Seeing  him  as  he  is !  Social 
worship  in  the  holy  family !    The  first  Sabbath-day ! 

2.  The  promise  of  a  Seed,  a  coming  Deliverer,  while 
as  yet  he  had  no  child.  Modem  theologians  can  see  in 
the  first  promise  a  deliverance,  but  many  of  tis  cannot  see 
a  personal  Deliverer.  It  was  not  so  with  Eve,  the 
mother  of  all  living  (Gen.  iv,  1) :  *^I  have  obtained  a 
man,  the  Lord."*  What  if  she  were  mistaken  in  the 
time,  the  individual,  and  many  other  material  consider- 
ations? What  if  she  were  a  Millenarian  ?  An  Adven- 
tess  f    Such  can  be  found  under  brighter  skies  to-day. 

*  The  particle  tlK  here,  however,  is  correctly  rendered 
"from"  in  the  English  versiou.—ED. 
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She  had  fkith  in  One  who  is  tkiie  to  save  to  the  ntter- 
mosU  See  Seed  of  Pjsouise.  Through  all  those  an- 
cient faiths  noted  above  there  are  traces  of  the  coming 
One.  Some  of  them  retain  this  idea  while  they  have 
lost  many  others,  and  sunk  into  dark  paganism.  Wit- 
ness the  ten  Avatars  of  Vishnu,  as  well  as  the  ^'Desire 
ofaU  nations"  (Hag.  u,  7). 

8.  The  institution  of  sacrifice.  This  needs  not  here 
to  be  discussed;  how  early  it  was  observed,  how  exten- 
sively propagated,  however  altered  and  perverted,  it 
held  a  place  in  all  ancient  religions,  teaching  in  some 
sense  or  other  the  doctrine  of  atonement  by  blood,  as 
well  as  of  purification  by  blood  and  water.  See  Altab  ; 
Atonement;  Sacrifice. 

4.  The  cherubim.  For  the  structure  and  uses  of  these, 
see  the  word.  -  For  their  spiritual  meaning,  see  Living 
Creatukbs;  SERAriiiM.  Set  over  against  the  sword 
of  flame,  they  were  the  symbols  of  mercy  to  those  rec- 
onciled by  the  sacrifice.  Their  place  in  the  ancient  re- 
ligions is  well  known,  even  after  those  religions  had  de- 
parted far  from  primitive  rectitude,  both  in  ritual  and 
moral  code. 

The  sphinx  of  Babylon  and  Egypt;  the  grifiiu  of 
Assyria,  Persia,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome ;  the  Serapis 
of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Some;  the  apes  of  Egypt;  the 
Moloch  of  Moab  and  the  Ammonites;  the  Baals  of 
Syria,  in  all  their  variety;  the  ox  of  Bengal;  the  live 
buffalo  of  Calcutta;  the  triform  idol  of  Chiun;  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  sacred  images,  including  the  teraphim — 
these  all  were  derived  from  the  origimd  cherubim  at  the 
east  of  Paradise.  At  first  these  imitations  may  have 
been  considered  as  mere  memorials  of  the  early  devo- 
tion of  honored  and  godly  ancestors;  but,  in  process  of 
theological  improvements,  they  became  associated  with 
the  sun,  moon,  stars,  fructifying  and  other  general  pow- 
ers of  nature,  as  well  as  with  the  more  spiritual  de- 
mands of  man's  higher  nature,  till  they  are  seen  clothed 
with  the  attributes  of  deity,  and  worshipped  and  served 
more  than  the  Creator.  To  the  tradition  of  the  early 
cherubim,  we  think,  more  than  to  the  inventive  genius 
of  any  priesthood,  must  be  traced  these  homogeneous 
idols  with  all  their  diversities  of  aspect.  The  true  sym- 
bolism of  the  cherubim  belonged  to  the  universal  and 
primal  religion ;  the  idolatrous  imitations  had  their  di- 
versities from  human  fancy.  This  will  account  for  the 
worship  of  the  golden  calf,  to  which  the  Israelites  them- 
selves were  so  easily  seduced.  Of  all  the  depreciated 
forms  of  the  early  cherubim  the  Assyrian  quadrupeds 
are  the  most  complete.  Layard  passes  high  encomi- 
um on  the  skill  and  judgment  of  the  inventors  (?)  in 
selecting  the  four  highest  forms  of  mundane  life  to  rep- 
resent the  higher  sphere  of  existence,  while  he  utterly 
ignores  the  divine  originals  from  which  they  were 
copied. 

The  cherubs  at  the  Garden  of  Eden  set  over  against 
the  sword  of  flame,  as  well  as  those  seen  by  Ezekiel 
evolved  from  a  mass  of  fire,  evidently  were  intended  to 
symbolize  that  mercy  which  rejoices  against  judgment 
and  delivers  from  wrath  to  come. 

5.  The  flaming  sword  kept  before  the  mind  of  wor- 
shippers the  Justice  to  be  satisfied.  Whether  we  trace 
this  to  the  sword  of  flame,  the  death  of  the  victim,  or  the 
universal  conscience,  it  is  equally  a  portion  of  the  prim- 
itive religion.  The  soul  that  sinneth  deserves  to  die 
(Rom.  i,  8*2),  And  we  know  no  better  symbol  that  could 
have  been  introduced  to  exhibit  the  wretehedness  of 
those  who  are  twice  dead. 

6.  The  tree  of  life,  untouched,  waved  its  laden  branch- 
es in  the  garden  long  after  the  expulsion  of  our  first 
parents.  While  this  emblem  must  of  necessity  call  up 
the  feeling  of  deep  regret,  it  would,  at  the  same  time, 
after  the  door  of  mercy  was  opened,  call  for  all  the  joy 
and  all  the  effort  that  belong  to  a  well-grounded  hope. 
That  tree  could  never  bo  regained,  perhaps  not  desira- 
ble now  that  it  should  be;  but  Another  Tree  of  Life  in 
a  higher  paradise  yields  its  fruit  eveiy  month  (Rev. 
xxii). 


Here  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  each  of  these 
early  emblems  of  man*8  recovery  is»  from  the  very  gate 
of  Eden,  carried  uninterruptedly  down  the  stream  of 
revelation  till  we  come  to  the  last  chapter  of  the  last 
book;  while  other  emblems  have  been  added  as  occa- 
sion might  demand.  The  rainbow  had  an  eariy  plaoe, 
and  holds  its  position  till  the  last  (Rev.  x,  1). 

7.  Occasional  revelations  made  to  such  men  as  Enoch, 
Noah,  and  perhaps  Lamech,  the  father  of  Noah  (Gen.  v, 
29),  were  stUl  added  to  the  former  stock,  and  thus  wei« 
all  advances  made  to  rest  oo  the  word  of  God.  Beforo 
the  use  of  writing,  and  even  after,  we  find  appeals  made 
to  what  had  been  taught  to  the  ancestors,  whether  by 
Providence  or  by  revelation  (Job  viii,  8;  xv,  10, 18; 
Deut.  iv,  31;  xxxii,  7;  Psa.  xliv,  1).  We  think  that 
none  of  the  revelations  that  God  has  made  have  ever 
been  lost 

X.  Feaiurti. — Having  seen  the  sure  basis  of  this 
early  religion,  it  is  proper  to  glance  at  some  of  its  char- 
acteristics. 

1.  It  was  a  nniversal  religion,  adapted  to  man  a«  wd 
in  every  climate  and  for  all  time,  having  its  primary 
relation  to  eternity.  It  was  the  work  of  evil  men  lAai, 
as  it  is  now,  to  lop  off  and  add  to  the  truth  of  God  till 
they  had  as  many  religions  as  languages  thiooghoat 
the  world.  « 

2.  It  was  monotheistic :  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  Spir> 
it,  (me  Mediator,  one  Qod  and  Father  of  all.  The  ques- 
tion whether  the  Persians  borrowed  from  the  Hebrews 
or  the  Hebrews  frooft  the  Persians  has  no  place  here; 
the  origin  of  both  from  one  primitive  source  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  all,  the  items  of  similarity,  or  evoi  identi- 
ty, in  the  ^vo  religions.  So,  also,  we  may  reckon  of  the 
Hebrews  i^d  Egyptians^  the  Hebrews  and  the  Greeki^ 
and  all  affinities  of  this  kind.  While  the  primitive  re- 
ligion was  monotheistic,  there  are  many  indicatloDs  of 
a  plurality  of  persons,  as  in  Gen.  i,  1,  where  a  ungular 
verb  is  joined  with  D'^r^'bK,  as  in  a  thousand  other  in- 
stances.    So,  too,  ch.  i,  24  and  iii,  22. 

3.  Delight  in  all  that  God  has  revealed  of  himself— 
the  fact,  as  well  as  the  doctrines,  of  in^iration.  Adam 
was  extensively  a  prophet — a  seer.  Not  merely  had 
he  the  intimation  of  the  Deliverer,  but  there  was  given 
to  him  the  future  history  of  the  whole  race — the  stand- 
ing, irrepressible  conflict,  the  numerous  progeDy,  the 
hea^'y  labor,  the  sore  pain,  the  deep  sorrow,  all  ending 
in  the  death  of  the  body  and  its  return  to  dost.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  for  con- 
stant support,  acceptance  of  his  service,  occasional  vic- 
tories over  evU,  final  triumph  over  sin  sind  Satan  in  the 
One  Seed.  The  third  chapter  of  Genesis  is  too  little 
studied.  If  John  the  Baptist  could  point  to  the  Lamb 
of  God,  Adam  had  the  first  intimation  of  his  coming, 
whether  Adam  was  bom  of  woman  or  not.  So  happily 
and  largely  are  the  words  of  inspiration  connected  with 
our  redemption  that  Christ  is  pleased  to  wear  the  hap- 
py name,  the  Word  of  God. 

But  here,  again,  while  the  nations  in  separating  from 
one  another  took,  each  one,  some  degree  of  respect  for 
the  Word  revealed,  or  for  some  part  of  it,  it  was  reserved 
to  one  nation  only  to  preserve  it  pure  and  entire.  *^  To 
the  Jews  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God."  Other 
nations  retained  a  glimmering  tradition,  a  tetngrus- 
maton,  a  holy  phrase,  of  which  they  knew  not  the 
meaning  and  used  it  merely  as  a  charm — a  ^uXajcrigpc- 
ov.  How  the  true  believer  in  every  age  and  ooantir 
appreciates  th^  wordf  we  may  learn,  if  not  by  happy 
experience,  by  Psa.  cxix.  Under  these  beams  of  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness,  Enoch  walked  with  God.  light 
and  life  and  love  are  again  restored.  If  we  come  to 
the  particular  doctrines  of  this  primitive  religion,  we 
have  many  scattered  bints  of,  say,  acceptance  with  God, 
in  the  sacrifice  of  Abel;  a  higher  life,  in  the  trandadoa 
of  Enoch ;  retribution,  in  the  conscience  of  Cain;  call- 
ing on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  in  the  days  of  Enos^  indfs- 
ment  combined  with  meicy,  in  the  deluge  and  the  citieB 
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of  the  plain ;  intercession,  by  Abnbani ;  and  from  the 
same  source,  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do 
right;  family  government  and  instruction;  covenant 
with  God;  precepts  given  to  Noah;  and  many,  very 
many,  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Bat  what  a  vac- 
uum we  should  have  just  here  were  it  not  for  the  book 
of  Job !  Wherever  the  patriarch  may  have  lived,  or  in 
whatever  age,  besides  the  leMton  of  his  own  biography, 
we  have,  in  the  speeches  of  himself  and  of  his  friends, 
a  very  full  development  of  the  patriarchal  theology. 
Whether  each  particular  doctrine  of  Watson's  JnttUvies 
or  Hodge's  Outltm*  could  be  deduced  from  the  book  of 
Job,  or  whether  each  expression  in  it  is  to  be  relied  on 
as  correct,  we  shall  not  here  inquire ;  but  certain  it  is 
that  each  chapter  contains  a  mass  of  theological  thought 
befitting  our  age  as  well  as  that  in  which  it  was  deliv- 
ered. It  opens  with  the  doctrine  of  holiness,  without 
which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord*  Next  we  have  God*s 
blessing  on  all  that  Job  possessed,  as  in  Psa.  cvii,  88. 
Then  his  anxiety  about  his  children — their  liability  to 
sin.  We  have  the  atonement  in  his  offering  sacrifices ; 
particular  atonement, "  to  the  mtmber  of  them  aU"  The 
humblest  resignation  when  all  was  taken  from  him — 
^  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord."  The  Kinsman — a 
living  Redeemer,  and  his  coming  to  the  earth.  The 
speciality  of  providence  is  iterated  and  reiterated.  But, 
not  to  dwell  on  the  more  common  doctrines,  we  find 
some  of  those  which  would  be  an  attainment  even  in 
our  own  time.  Civil-service  reform  is  taught,  or  rath- 
er taken  for  granted,  in  ch«  xxxiv,  17, 18 ;  and  national 
reform  in  all  its  depth  comes  in  ver.  29, 80 :  **  When  he 
giveth  quietness,  who  then  can  give  trouble  ?  and  when 
he  hideth  his  lace,  who  then  can  behold  him?  whether 
it  be  done  against  a  nation  or  against  a  man  only :  that 
the  hypocrite  reign  not,  lest  the  people  be  ensnared." 
Let  any  one  take  up  the  book  of  Job  under  this  aspect, 
and  he  will  see  how  much  of  the  Gospel  there  is  in 
such  passages  as  ch.  xxii,  21-80;  xxxiii,  14-30.  Alto- 
gether, apart  from  the  plot  of  the  poem,  there  is  wrought 
into  the  speeches  a  vast  amount  of  the  deep  knowledge 
of  God,  not  by  the  inspiration  of  the  several  speakers, 
but  by  their  earnestness  in  using  the  floating  capital 
which  belonged  to  the  patriarchal  faith.  The  occasion 
was  such  as  made  an  extraordinary  call  on  their  knowl- 
edge, and  on  their  skill  in  using  it. 

We  must  here  pass  in  silence  the  ancient  religions  of 
those  respective  nations  which  issued  in  the  many  gods 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  of  the  Celtic  tribes,  and  the  Gothic 
hordes.  There  was  truth  underlying  them  all,  but  oh, 
how  deeply  buried  in  the  filth  and  rubbish  of  ages ! 

It  is  not  to  be  dented  that  the  worship  of  mere  nat- 
ure furnished  the  element  of  these  fallen  religions.  We 
have  enough  of  that  in  Jer.  xliv  among  the  chosen  peo- 
ple. But  it  is  never  to  be  admitted  that  any  religion 
was  ever  originated  by  man,  however  it  may  have  been 
manipulated  *'  by  art  and  man's  device."  No  historian 
can  feel  that  Mohammed,  even  with  the  assistance  of 
the  monk  Sergius,  originated  Islam ;  bis  claim  was  to 
restore  the  ancient  religion  of  the  world.  Mecca  was 
a  place  of  pilgrimage  ages  before  he  was  bom.  All  his 
revelations  were  ostensibly  to  restore  and  improve  the 
primitive  faith  of  Adam,  of  Abraham,  and  of  IshmaeL 
A  large  amount  of  popery,  even,  is,  independent  of  di- 
vine revelation,  brought  down  from  ancient  traditions 
much  later  than  the  primitive  faith.  Paul  preached  at 
Athens  the  service  of  Ciod,  who  made  the  world  and  all 
things  therein  (as  the  people  had  been  taught  by  their 
own  poets) ;  though  he  was  still,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
Unknown,  and  the  apostle  was  esteemed  a  setter-forth 
of  strange  deities.  While  we  rejoice  in  the  abundance 
of  our  Scriptures,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Adam, 
Seth,  and  Enos  did  not  require  so  much  as  we  do.  They 
were  bom  to  a  bright  inheritance  near  the  throne  of 
their  heavenly  Father.  "Adam  who  was  the  son  of 
God."  Thus,  while  we  have  added  line  upon  line  as  it 
was  needed,  the  true  religion  is,  like  its  Author, "  the 
tame  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever."    (B.  H.) 


ReUgtOai,  a  term  applied,  ontU  the  10th  eentuiy, 
to  those  who  led  a  monastic  life,  to  distinguish  them 
ftom  the  clergy  and  laity.  They  were  also  called  C»- 
nonici  and  Regulares  (q.  v.). 

ReligioUB,  in  a  general  sense,  is  something  that  re* 
lates  to  religion ;  and,  in  reference  to  persons,  that  which 
indicates  that  they  give  their  attention  to  religion,  and 
are  so  influenced  by  it  as  to  differ  from  the  world.  It 
was  also  applied  to  members  of  monastic  orders.  See 
Religiosl 

RELIGIOUS  CORPORATIONS.  In  the  United 
States,  as  there  is  no  civil  patronage  to  the  Church, 
societies  for  public  worship  are  incorporated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  statutes  of  the  several  states.  In  most 
of  them  there  is  a  provision  enabling  any  body  of 
persons  composing  a  fixed  congregation  to  constitute 
themselves  a  corporation,  and  to  elect  trustees  to  hold 
and  manage  the  property  in  its  behalf.  Some  of  the 
older  denominations  are  incorporated  under  special  acta 
and  with  particular  regulations.  A  convenient  digest 
of  these  legal  prescriptions  is  given  in  Hunt's  Laws  of 
Jieliffiout  Corporations  (N.  Y.  1876,  8vo).  In  many 
states  there  are  likewise  general  laws  for  the  incorpora- 
tion of  most  kinds  of  benevolent,  literary,  and  other 
bodies  of  a  religious  and  social  character.  See  Church 
AND  Statb. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION.  Both  nature  and  rev- 
elation teach  that  it  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  care  for 
the  religious  education  of  their  children.  The  mind  of 
the  child  is  in  a  receptive  condition,  and  the  first  light 
it  receives  should  be  light  from  heaven,  the  first  tmtha 
those  that  are  eternal  and  immutable,  never  to  desert 
them.  The  mind  of  the  child  cannot  be  shut  up  until 
he  is  of  an  age  to  investigate  and  determine  for  him- 
self. It  becomes,  therefore,  a  high  duty  to  furnish  the 
expanding  intellect  with  tmtfas  such  as  piety  cherishes. 
The  apostle  says,  '*  Fathers,  bring  up  your  children  in 
the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord"  (£ph.  vi,  4). 
In  the  education  of  children  several  mistakes  are  to  be 
avoided:  (1.)  That  the  habits  of  children  only  are  to 
be  regarded,  and  that,  in  time,  principles  will  follow  of 
course.  Habits,  without  principles  of  piety,  are  noth- 
ing better  than  a  citadel  ungarrisoned  and  uncommand- 
ed.  (2.)  That  many  of  the  subjects  of  religion  are  be- 
yond the  capacity  of  children,  and  that,  therefore,  to 
instmct  them  in  Christianity  is  only  to  load  their  mem- 
ories with  words.  Yet  we  do  not  defer  other  kinds 
of  instruction  till  their  nature  and  use  can  be  completely 
understood  by  the  pupiL  But,  in  fact,  the  principles 
of  religion  are  some  of  the  most  simple  and  intelligible 
which  can  be  proposed  to  the  human  mind.  (8.)  That 
to  furnish  children  with  religious  ideas  is  to  infuse  into 
them  prejudices.  But  we  must  be  careful  to  discrimi- 
nate between  religious  ideas  and  prejudices,  for  the  lat- 
ter is  an  unexamined  opinion.  And,  further,  by  this 
very  conduct  we  prejudice  him  against  religion  as  some- 
thing unworthy  his  concern,  or  beyond  his  comprehen- 
sion. We  do  not  so  treat  literature,  politics,  or  science. 
(4.)  That  the  child  will  acquire  in  school  and  the  public 
institutions  of  the  Gospel  an  adequate  sentiment  and 
knowledge  of  religious  truths.  But  if  the  love  or  nat- 
ural interest  of  the  parent  in  the  child  does  not  stimu- 
late him  to  thu  duty,  can  it  be  expected  that  it  will  be 
voluntarily  assumed  by  others?  The  institution  of 
Sunday-schools  does  not  diminbh,  in  the  least,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  those  having  charge  of  children  to  train 
them  for  God.    See  P^sdaoooics. 

RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY  is  the  absolute  freedom  of 
religious  opinion  and  worship  based  upon  the  fact  that 
all  men  are  bound  by  the  laws  of  God  and  are  responsi- 
ble to  him.  From  this  primary  and  supreme  obligation 
the  conscience  cannot  be  freed,  and  hence  no  human  gov- 
emment  has  a  right  to  hinder  any  form  of  religion,  nor 
to  support  any  to  the  injury  of  others.  This  implies  the 
equality  of  all  churches,  religious  associationa,  or  per- 
sona in  the  matter  of  protection  or  restraint  by  the  civil 
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ptmen.  We  mart  not  conTound  reUgiom  llbertj'  with 
leligioaa  talention,  tor  tbe  Utur  i*  the  iimnipAoi 
the  right  hy  civil  procen  to  reflate  religiims  tSt 
and  Id  permit  implies  the  right  to  prevent.  Thii 
enmce  of  epiritual  and  civil  iffain  i 
taught  by  our  Loid :  "Mj  kingdom  i)  not  at  this 
world"  [Johii  xviii,S6).  A  distinctire  Americin  prin- 
ciple or  government  a  thit  whit  it  nligiouB  ii  neces- 
sarily, from  its  very  chancier,  heyond  the  conlrol  or 
the  civil  government,  In  the  United  StatM,  therefor  , 
Teligiaiu  liberty  is  an  abulule  ptnoaal  right.  All  de- 
DomiaatLOnB,  churches,  and  religioiu  faiihi  are  equal 
and  free  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  none  receiving  gtati  ■ 
none  lubjecled  to  inequililies.  There  ii,  thui,  an  en- 
tire divorce  of  Church  and  State.  The  ConUitution  of 
the  United  Statei  contains  these  two  irticlcB:  "No  re 
ligioui  teat  shall  ever  be  Rquired  aa  a  qusliflcation  li 
any  office  or  public  trust  under  the  United  States;"  and 
"  Congren  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  eatabliab- 
tnent  of  religion,  or  prohihi  ting  the  free  exercise  thereof.' 
The  Male  constitutions  are  equally  emphatic,  and  gener- 
ally more  specific  in  the  expression  of  their  jealousy  of 

'hich  has  the  honor 
to  incorporate  in  its 
organic  law,  and  to  practice,  absolute  religious  liberty. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  American  principle  of  gov- 
ernment much  change  haa  been  wrought  in  other  coun- 
tries. Toleration  is  becoming  general,  and  the  tenden- 
cy is  towards  unrestrained  liberty  of  worship,  France 
bestows  patronage  upon  several  denon ' 
many,  though  claiming  the  maragemen 
cal  affairs,  interferes  but  li  tile  with  the  right  of  worship. 
Id  Bona,  Spain,  and  Italy  there  is  le«  of  fo> 
cloaiveneBs,  and  in  the  two  latter  countries  different 
forms  of  faith  are  entitled  to  protection.  Ut>der  Eng. 
liah  rule  the  eoloniea  enjoir  perfect  religioua  liberty; 
the  Anglican  Cliiirch  hai  been  disestablished  in  Ireland, 
and  there  is  in  Ureal  Oiitaiu  no  public  position,  not  ec- 
clesiastic, for  the  tenure  of  which  a  pinicular  religions 
belief  is  required,  except  the  throne  and  govemorahip 
of  a  few  colleges.  The  connection  of  Church  and  Stale 
is  increasingly  regarded  aa  cDmpting  to  the  Church, 
destructive  of  the  purity  and  spirilualily  of  religion,  and 
antagonistic  to  tbe  rights  of  men.  See  Brook,  lliilory 
o/Rtligiaui  LOrrlg ;  Johnson,  Umrtrtal  Cgftop. ;  Mad- 
ison, Mrmorial  and  RmoiulraKt ;  Wayland,  Ducourtei, 
RELIUIOUS  SOCIETIES,  anociations  for  the  pro- 
molicHi  of  iiersonal  piety  established  among  mem- 
beis  of  tbe  Church  of  England  about  1678,  and  which 
existed  until  the  rise  of  the  UcthodisL  They  hegan 
with  a  few  young  men  who  bad  been  impressed  by  tbe 
preaching  of  Dr.  llomeck,  preacher  at  the  Savoy,  and 
of  Mr.  Smithies,  lecturer  at  St.  Michael'a,  ComhilL  The 
organization  waa  somewhat  umilar  to  the  societies  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  in  Patii,  or  like  thoae  of  the  Col- 
legiants  stid  other  pietistic  communities  in  Holland  and 
Germany,  The  members  met  once  a  week  for  religious 
conference  and  devotion,  the  meetings  being  conducted 
with  singing,  Scripture  reading  and  exposition,  and 
with  special  preparation  for  the  holy  com  muni  on.  They 
added  also  practical  works  of  charity,  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  schools,  the  visitation  of  the  poor, 
and  support  of  misuons  in  America.  They  were  closely 
connected  with  the  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Man- 
ners, established  in  1691,  and  effident  allies  to  the  So- 
detyfor  the  Promotion  ofChriitian  Knowledge.  That 
at  Oxford  was  joined  by  Jobn  and  Charles  Wesley,  and 
by  George  Whitefleld.  One  of  the  last  of  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  London  religinus  societies  was  held  at 
Bow  Church  in  1738.  See  Woodward,  Rut  and  Prog- 
Tttt  of  Religioui  Sodaki ;  Nelson,  A  dJrttt  to  Peraont 
<ff  Qualiiyi  id.  Frtlicalt  aud  FaMt  (Preface);  Blunt, 
Uiil.o/Sfett,elc.,».\. 
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Dt  Portable  Rellqnarlea. 

of  the  Holy  Trinity,  It  usually  taak  the  fono  of  the 
building  in  whicb  it  was  kept,  aa  at  tbe  Sainte-Chapelle 
in  Paris  and  Nivelles  at  the  end  of  that  century.  la 
the  Htb  cenluiy  cathedrals  adopted  for  th«r  reliqua- 
riea  the  form  of  a  church,  while  in  chapels  and  parish 
churehes  preference  was  given  to  images  of  giJd  and 
silver.  Sometimes  they  take  tbe  sliape  of  a  cod'er.  or 
a  transparent  bier  carried  by  ecclesiastics;  a  case-like 
cruet,  a  toae,  a  quitrefoil,  a  canister  in  an  angel's  hand ; 
boms,  as  at  Canterbury;  a  triptych,  like  the  triple  en- 
trance ofa  cburch;  a  lantern  lower  and  spire,  etc  In 
some  cases  the  church  bearing  the  name  ofa  ssiut  has 
bis  monument,  but  in  other  cases  the  relict  only  were 
preserved  In  portable  ahrinet.  Sometimes  tlie  reliqnarr 
took  the  form  of  some  popular  aalnl,  a  chest,  of  an  allv. 
At  Chichester  the  relic-chest  of  St.  Richard  is  of  oak, 
contains  a  door  which  was  opened 
when  the  relics  were  eipoaed,  aod 
a  alit  for  the  receptim  ofoffniogt 
in  the  cTDSa-bai  below  it.  At  tax 
the  reliqnariei  were  potuble,  to  fonn 
euiiHi.  In  745, 
relics   and    tbe 


sions  in  Eng- 
land. Atttcmc 
Iho  "three  iri- 

ed  on  Good-Fri- 
day— tb*  poi- 
tion  of  tbe  tme 
rroea,  tbe  blade 
of  the  spear  that 
pierced  the  Be- 
deemCT'said*. 
and  the  Ttraii- 


Hodem  etallonary  Reliqnariss, 


ca(q.v.>.  A 


the  beginning  of  the  ISth  century  the  re 
the  altar  took  tbe  form  of  the  limb  or  bast,  caned  a  conn 
(or  corselet).  They  were  arranged  on  great  featinls  oa 
the  rood-beam  or  retible  above  the  high-altar.  See 
Walcotl,  Sacred  A  rcAmrfojji,  s,  v. 
RaUy.  See  Bellvanites. 
BellyvUteB,  or  Ruj-tah  Usivbbsausts,  the  foi- 
lowen  of  Ur.  James  Relly.  He  first  commenced  his  min- 
isterial character  in  connection  with  Hr.Whitcfield,aDd 
iceived  with  great  popularity.  Upon  a  change  ei 
ews  he  encountered  reproach,  and  was  prooouncdl 
by  many  at  an  enemy  to  godliness.  He  believed  that 
Christ  as  a  Mediator  was  ao  united  to  mankind  that  hia 
a  were  theirs,  his  obedience  and  sufleringa  theii^ 
and,  conseqaentty,  that  he  has  as  fully  restored  the 
whole  human  race  to  the  divine  favor  as  if  all  had 
iheyed  and  ntlTered  is  their  own  penoos;  andnpca  this 
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pcnnaftion  he  preached  a  dnished  aalration,  called  by  the 
apostle  Jade  **  the  common  saltation."  The  Rellyanitea 
are  not  observers  of  ordinances  such  as  water  baptism 
and  the  sacrament,  but  profess  to  believe  only  in  one  bap- 
tism, which  they  call  an  immersion  of  the  mind  or  con- 
science into  truth  by  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit  of  God ; 
and  by  the  same  Spirit  they  are  enabled  to  feed  on 
Christ  as  the  bread  of  life,  professing  that  in  and  with 
Jesus  they  possess  all  things.  They  inculcate  and  main- 
tain good  works  for  necessary  purposes,  but  contend  that 
the  principal  and  only  work  which  ought  to  be  attended 
to  is  the  doing  real  good  without  religious  ostentation ; 
that  to  relieve  the  miseries  and  distreises  of  mankind 
according  to  our  ability  is  doing  more  real  good  than 
the  superstitious  observance  of  religious  ceremonies.  In 
general  they  appear  to  believe  that  there  will  be  a  res- 
urrection to  life  and  a  resurrection  to  condemnation; 
that  believers  only  will  be  among  the  former,  who  as 
first-fruits,  and  kings  and  priests,  will  have  part  in  the 
first  resurrection,  and  shall  reign  with  Christ  in  his 
kingdom  of  the  millennium ;  that  unbelievers  who  are 
after  raised  must  wait  the  manifestation  of  the  Saviour 
of  the  world  under  that  condemnation  of  conscience 
which  a  mind  in  darkness  and  wrath  must  necessarily 
feel;  that  believers,  called  kings  and  priests,  wUl  be 
made  the  medium  of  communication  to  their  condemned 
brethren,  who,  like  Joseph  to  his  brethren,  though  he 
spoke  roughly  to  them,  in  reality  overflowed  with  affec- 
tion and  tenderness;  that  ultimately  every  knee  shall 
bow  and  every  tongue  confess  that  in  the  Lord  they 
have  righteousness  and  strength;  and  thus  every  en- 
emy shall  be  subdued  to  the  kingdom  and  gtory  of  the 
Great  Mediator.  Kelly  was  succeeded  (in  1781)  by  an 
American  preacher,  Elhanan  Winchester,  who  had  been 
a  Calvinistic  Baptbt,  but  the  congregation  in  London 
was  soon  broken  up.  This  movement  by  Belly  was  the 
first  attempt  to  consolidate  a  sect  of  which  Universal- 
ism  should  be  the  leading  tenet.  A  Mr.  Murray  belong- 
ing to  this  society  emigrated  to  America,  and  preached 
these  sentiments  at  Boston  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Belly 
published  several  works,  the  principal  of  which  are, 
UmoH.-^The  Trial  of  SpiriU:—Chritlian  Liberty:^ 
One  Baptum: — The  Salt  of  Sacrifice: — AnlichriH  Re- 
ii^ed: — Letters  on  Universal  Salvation: — The  Cheru- 
Irimical  Mystery,     See  Umiversalists. 

Rely.  Jean  de,  a  French  preacher,  was  bom  about 
1430.  lie  was  made  doctor  of  theology  at  Arras,  and 
became  successively  canon,  chancellor,  and  archdeacon 
of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  and  rector  of  the  university. 
In  this  capacity  he  drew  up  in  1461  the  Remonstrasices 
which  the  Farliament  presented  to  Louis  XI  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  written  with 
remarkable  energy  of  style,  and  often  reprinted  both 
in  French  and  in  Latin.  In  1483  he  was  deputy  to 
the  States-General  of  Tours,  and  presented  to  Charles 
YIII  the  result  of  their  deliberations.  In  1490  he  be- 
came canon  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  and  in  Dec,  1491, 
he  was  elected  bishop  of  Angers.  He  accompanied 
Charles  YIII  to  Italy,  where  he  was  charged  with  sev- 
eral duties  near  pope  Alexander  YI.  Bely  died  at  Sau- 
mur  March  27, 1499.  Besides  the  Breviary  of  St.  Mar- 
tin of  Tours,  he  revised  by  royal  commission  the  trans- 
lation of  the  historical  books  of  the  Bible  by  Guyart  de 
Moulins  (1495,  foL).— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog»  GeniraU,  s.  v. 

Remali'ah  (Heb.  Remalydhu,  ^IV^'q*^,  protected 

of  Jehovah ;  Sept.  'Pa^cXioc  or  'PofteXi  oc*  v.  r. '  Pofukia^ 
the  father  of  Pekah,  king  of  Israel  (2  Kings  xv,  25,  27, 
ao,  82,  87;  xvi,  1,  5;  2  Chron.  xxviii,  6),  probably  a 
man  whose  character  was  such  as  to  make  his  name  a 
reproach  to  his  descendants  (Isa.  vii,  4, 5*,  vill,  6).  B.C. 
ante  756.    See  Pekah. 

Rembrandt,  commonly  called  Rembrandt  vanRhyn, 
was  the  son  of  Hermann  Gerritsz,  and  was  bom  in  his  fa- 
ther's mill  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhine,  between  Leyderdorp 
and  Koudekerk,  near  Leyden,  June  15, 1606  (or  1608). 
The  former  date  rests  on  the  authority  of  Orlers,  Descrip' 


tion  of  Leyden  (1641).  The  latter  date  rests  on  the  paint- 
er's marriage  certificate,  lately  discovered,  dated  June  10, 
1684,  in  which  Bembrandt*8  age  is  stated  to  be  twenty- 
six.  He  became  the  pupil  of  Jacob  van  Swanenburg,  with 
whom  he  remained  three  years.  He  studied  also  under 
Pieter  Lastman  at  Amsterdam,  and  Jacob  Pinas  at  Haar- 
lem. He  settled  at  Amsterdam  in  1630,  and  appears  to 
have  died  there,  according  to  Immerzeel,  July  19, 1664 ; 
but  no  register  of  his  burial  has  yet  been  discovered. 
Bembrandt  was  equally  distinguished  as  an  etcher  and 
a  painter.  His  etchings  amount  to  nearly  400,  and 
they  are  dated  from  1628  to  1661.  The  chief  char- 
acteristic of  his  works  is  forcible  light  and  shade. 
Among  his  most  remarkable  historicid  paintings  are 
Moses  Destroying  the  Tables  of  the  Law : — The  Sacrifice 
of  Abraham: — The  Woman  Taken  in  Adultery: — The 
Descent  from  the  Cross: — The  Nativity: — Christ  in  the 
Garden  teith  Mary  Magdalene : — and  The  A  doration  of 
the  Magi,  There  are  640  of  his  paintings  specified  in 
Smith's  Catalogue,  The  best  of  them  are  still  owned 
in  Holland.  He  is  well  represented  in  the  National 
Galler>',  and  his  infiuence  has  been  more  direct  upon 
the  British  school  of  painters  than  that  of  any  other 
noaster.  See  Immerzeel,  A  anteeheningen  op  de  Lofredd 
op  Rembrandt f  also  De  Levens  en  Werbm  der  ffollandsche 
en  Vkumsdte  KwnstschUders,  etc  (1843);  Bartsch,  Le 
Peintre^aveur ;  ^metfRembr.and  his  Works  (1848); 
Middleton,  Etched  Work  ofRembr.  (Lond.  1879). 

Re'meth  (Heb.  id,  n-S*^,  height;  Sept  'PafAndA 
V.  r.  'Pafiftdg),  a  city  in  the  territory  of  Issachar  (Josh, 
xix,  21),  called,  as  it  seems,  Baxoth  (q.  v.)  in  1  Chron. 
vi,  73.  As  the  place  is  named  in  the  first  of  the  above 
passages  next  to  £n-gannim  (Jenln),  the  site  is  possi- 
bly represented  by  a  tell  with  ruius  south  of  Zerln  (Jez- 
reel)  between  Sundela  and  Mukeibileh.  Dr.  Porter 
(in  Kitto's  Cyclop,  s.  v.)  suggests  that  the  place  may  be 
identical  with  the  ruined  fortress  and  village  called 
Wezar,  perched  upon  the  northern  rocky  face  of  Mt, 
Gilboa  (Bobinson,  Researches^  iii,  157, 160;  new  ed.  iii, 
339). 

RemL    See  Bexigius. 

Remigius  of  Auxerrk  was  a  learned  French  Ben- 
edictine monk  in  the  9th  century,  and  was  brought 
up  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain,  Auxerre.  He  was  ap- 
pointed teacher  to  the  schools  belonging  to  the  monas- 
tery, afterwards  taught  at  Bheims,  then  went  to  Paris 
and  opened  the  first  public  school  in  that  city  after 
learning  had  sunk  under  the  ravages  of  the  Normans. 
His  works  are,  Commentarius  in  Omnes  Davidis  Psalmos 
(Cologne,  1536) : — Enarrationes  in  Porteriores  XI  Mi" 
nores  Prophetas  (Antwerp,  1545),  with  the  Commoi- 
taries  of  CEcumenius  on  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  and  those 
of  Arethas  on  Bevelation : — and  ExposUio  Misses,  See 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Remigius,  or  Remi  (<$/.),  of  Lyons,  a  celebrated 
French  archbishop  in  the  9th'Century,  and  grand  almo- 
ner to  the  emperor  Lothaire,  succeeded  Amolo  in  the 
above  see  about  the  year  853  or  854.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  this  SL  Bemigius  who,  in  the  name  of  the  Church  of 
Lyons,  wrote  an  answer  to  the  three  letters  of  Hincmar 
of  Bheims,  and  others,  in  which  he  defends  St.  Augus- 
tine's doctrine  on  grace  and  predestination.  This  an- 
swer may  be  found  in  the  Vindiciee  Predestinaiionis  et 
Gratia  (1650,  2  vols.  4to),  and  in  the  library  of  the  fa- 
thers. He  presided  at  the  Council  of  Yalence  in  855, 
and  others  of  the  same  kind ;  and,  after  founding  some 
pious  institutions,  he  died  OcL  28,  875.  See  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog,  Generale^  s.  v. 

Remigiufl,  or  Remi  (^/.),  of  Bheims,  a  very  cel- 
ebrated French  archbishop,  was  raised  to  the  see  of 
Bheims  about  460.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his 
learning  and  virtue,  converted  and  baptized  king  Clovis, 
and  died  Jan.  13,  533.  Some  Ijctiers  and  a  Testament 
in  the  librsry  of  the  fathers  are  attributed  to  him.  See 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genirale,  s.  v.;  Herzog,  Real-En^ 
cykiap,  s.  v. 
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Remigiiis,  or  Reml,  of  Stbasbcbo,  a  bishop 
known  only  for  having  founded  the  monastery  of 
Aachau.  He  died  in  803.  He  is  often  confounded  with 
abU  Remi  of  MUnster,  who  died  in  768.  See  Hoefer, 
Nottv,  Bioff,  Genirale^  s.  v. 

ReminlscSre  (rtmember)t  a  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  second  Sunday  in  Lent,  from  the  first  word  of  the 
iHiroitj  "  Rememberi  O  Lord,  thy  tender  mercies,**  etc. 
(Psa.  XXV,  6). 

Remling,  Fra2?z  Xaahcr,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine, 
was  bom  in  1803  at  Kdenlcoben.  In  1827  he  was  or- 
dained a  priest,  and  in  1852  he  became  a  member  of  the 
chapter.  In  1853  the  Academy  of  Munich  appointed 
him  as  corresponding  member,  and  in  1856  the  Munich 
University  honored  him  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosopby.  He  died  June  28, 1878.  He  vrrote,  Da» 
Beformationawerh  in  der  Pfalz  (Mannheim,  1846) : — 
Geschichte  der  Bischo/e  zu  Speyer  (Mainz,  1852-54,  2 
vols.) : —  Urkuwlenbwh  zur  Geschu^te  der  Bischdfe  ron 
Speyer  (ibid.  1852, 1853  sq.).  See  Zuchold,  BOfl.  TheoL 
ii,1054;  LUerarischer  Jlcaidweiserf  1865,  p.  443  sq.} 
1866,  p.  298 ;  1873,  p.  430.     (a  P.) 

Rem'mon  (Josh,  xix,  7).    See  Rimmon. 

Rem'mon-meth'ottr  [some  Afetho^Sr]  (Josh,  xix, 
18).    See  RuuioN. 

Remoboth  and  Sarabaites,  names  given  to  as- 
sociationB  of  hermits  in  the  early  Church  who  refused 
to  submit  to  monastic  regulations.  The  Remoboth^ 
whose  name  originated  in  S3rria,  are  mentioned  as  be- 
longing to  this  dass  by  Jerome  (^Ep,  18  ad  EtuiwAiumy 
Dt  Cujkodia  VirgimiaHs),  He  says  that  they  were  more 
nomeious  than  other  monks  in  Syria  and  Palestine; 
that  they  lived  in  the  towns  in  complete  independence, 
and  in  companies  of  not  more  than  two  or  three  per- 
sons ;  that  they  supported  themselves  by  labor,  and  oflen 
quarrelled  among  themselves.  A  similar  clsiss  of  her- 
mits, living  in  Egypt,  is  mentioned  in  Cassian  {ColkUiOf 
xviii,  c.  7)  under  the  nameSarabaitetf  said  to  have  been 
applied  to  them  because  they  separated  themselves  from 
the'  monasteries  and  personally  made  provision  for  their 
needs. — Herzog,  RtalrEncyUop,  s.  v. 

R6mond  (or  RcBmond),  Florim ond  db,  a  French 
historian,  who  was  bom  about  1540,  and  died  in  1602, 
is  noteworthy  here  only  for  his  spleen  against  the  Hu- 
guenots, which  he  vented  especially  in  his  AntichrifL 
He  also  wrote  in  refutation  of  the  story  of  the  popess 
Joan  (q.  v.),  as  did  likewise  his  son,  aHM  Crabi.k8  Re- 
MONi),  among  other  things.  See  Hoefer,  Now,  Biog. 
GhUraiey  s.  v. 

Remonatrance,  a  complaint  framed  by  the  Com- 
mons of  England  in  1628,  and  addressed  to  Charles  I, 
setting  forth  the  increase  of  popery  in  consequence 
of  the  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws;  the  preferments 
given  to  papists;  and  a  commission  being  issued  to 
compound  for  the  penalties  incurred  by  popish  recu- 
sants. It  also  described  the  discouragement  shown  to 
orthodox  preachers  and  teachers,  and  the  prohibition 
of  their  books.  The  king  attempted  to  suppress  this 
remonstrance,  and  afterwards  published  an  answer  to 
its  allegations. 

Remonstranta,  a  name  given  to  the  Armriiaks 
(q.  V.)  by  reason  of  a  remonstrance  which,  in  1610,  they 
made  to  the  States  of  Holland  against  the  decree  of  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  which  condemned  them  as  heretics. 
Episcopius  and  Grotius  were  at  the  head  of  the  Remon- 
strants. The  Calvinists  presented  a  counter -address, 
and  were  called  Contra-remonstrant*, 

Rem'plian  (*Pe/i0av  v.  r.  *Pc^v)  is  named  in 
Acts  vii,  43  as  an  idol  worshipped  by  the  Israelites  in 
the  desert,  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Stephen  from  Amos 
V,  26,  where  the  Sept.  has  'Pai^v  (v.  r.  *Po/i^),  for 
the  Heb.  "i^^S)  Chiun,  (In  the  following  discussion  we 
chiefly  follow  Poole's  article  in  Smith's  VieL  of  the  Bv- 
hU,)    Much  difficulty  has  been  occasioned  by  this  cor- 


responding oocorrenca  of  two  names  so  whoUy 
in  sound.  The  most  reasonable  opinion  seemed  to  be 
that  Chiun  was  a  Hebrew  or  Shemitic  name,  and  Bern- 
phan  an  Egyptian  equivalent  substituted  by  the  Sept. 
The  former,  rendered  Saturn  in  the  Syriac,  was  com- 
pared with  the  Arabic  and  Persian  JTayv^^'the  plan- 
et Saturn,'*  and,  aooording  to  Kircher,  the  latter  was 
found  in  Coptic  with  the  same  signification ;  but  pei^ 
baps  he  had  no  authority  for  this,  excepting  the  sap- 
posed  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  Chiun.  They,  indeed, 
occur  as  such  in  the  Coptic^Arabic  I^exicon  of  Kircher 
(Lmg,  jEgypt.  JUttit.  p.  49;  (Ed^.  yEggpU,  i,  386) ;  but 
Jablonski  baa  long  since  shown  that  this  and  other 
names  of  planets  in  these  lexicons  are  of  Greek  origin, 
and  drawn  from  the  Coptic  yeisions  of  Amos  and  the 
Acts  (Jablonski,  Rai^phan  .^ggptwr^  in  Op/Htc  ii,  1 
sq.).  Egyptology  has,  moreover,  shown  that  this  b 
not  the  true  explanation.  Among  the  foreign  divin- 
ities worshipped  in  Egypt,  two,  the  god  Renpa,  per- 
haps pronounced  Rempu,  and  the  goddess  Ken,  ooeor 
together.  Before  endeavoring  to  explain  the  passages 
in  which  Chiun  and  Remphan  are  mentioned,  it  win  be 
desirable  to  speak,  on  the  evidence  of  monnmenta,  of 
the  foreign  gods  worshipped  in  Egypt,  particnlaily 
Renpu  and  Ken,  and  of  the  idolatiy  of  the  Israditcs 
while  in  that  country. 

Besides  those  divinities  represented  on  the  nooira- 
ments  of  Egypt  which  have  Egyptian  forms  or  names, 
or  both,  others  have  foreign  forms  or  names,  or  both. 
Of  the  latter,  some  appear  to  have  been  introdnoed  at 
a  very  remote  age.  This  is  certainly  the  case  with 
the  principal  divinity  of  Memphis,  Ptah,  the  Egyptian 
Hephastus.  The  name  Ptah  is  from  a  Shemitic  toot, 
for  it  signifies  ''open,*'  and  in  Heb.  we  find  the  not 
nnft,  and  its  cognates,  ^  he  or  it  opened,"  whereas  there 
is  no  word  related  to  it  in  Coptic  The  figure  of  this 
divinity  is  that  of  a  deformed  pygmy,  or  perhaps  nn- 
bom  child,  and  is  unlike  the  usual  reprcsentationa  of 
divinities  on  the  monuments.  In  this  case  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  introduction  took  place  at  an  ex- 
tremely early  date,  as  the  name  of  Ptah  occurs  in  very 
old  tombs  in  the  necropolis  of  Memphis,  and  is  fonnd 
throughout  the  religious  records.  It  is  also  to  be  no- 
ticed that  this  name  is  not  traceable  in  the  mythology 
of  neighboring  nations,  unless,  indeed,  it  corresponds  to 
that  of  the  tiaraiKoi  or  naraYco/,  whose  images,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  were  the  figure-heads  of  Pbonii- 
cian  ships  (iii,  37).  The  foreign  divinities  that  seem 
to  be  of  later  introduction  are  not  found  throughout  the 
religious  records,  but  only  in  single  tablets,  or  are  other- 
wise very  rarely  mentioned,  and  two  out  of  their  four 
names  are  immediately  recognised  to  be  non-Egyptian. 
They  are  Renpu,  and  the  goddesses  Ken,  An'ta,  and 
Astarta.  The  first  and  second  of  these  have  foreign 
forms;  the  third  and  fourth  have  Egyptian  forms: 
there  would  therefore  seem  to  be  an  especially  foreign 
character  about  the  former  two.  (1 .)  Renpa,  prooonpced 
Rempu  (?),  is  represented  as  an  Asiatic,  with  the  fall 
beard  and  apparently  the  general  type  of  face  given  on 
the  monuments  to  most  nations  east  of  Egypt,  and  to 
the  Rebn  or  Libyans.  This  type  is  evidently  that  of 
the  Shemites.  His  hair  is  bound  with  a  fillet,  which 
is  ornamented  in  front  with  the  head  of  an  antelope. 
(2.)  Ken  is  represented  perfectly  naked,  holding  in  both 
hands  com,  and  standing  upon  a  lion.  In  the  last  par^ 
ticular  the  figure  of  a  goddess  at  Maltheiyyeh,  in  As- 
syria, may  be  compared  (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii,  212).  Fron 
this  occurrence  of  a  similar  representation,  from  her  be- 
ing naked  and  carrying  com,  and  from  her  being  wor* 
shipped  with  Khem,  we  may  suppose  that  Ken  cofre- 
sponded  to  the  Syrian  goddess,  at  least  when  the  latto 
had  the  character  of  Venus.  She  is  also  called  Ketaah, 
which  is  the  name  in  hieroglyphics  of  the  great  Hiitite 
town  on  the  Orontes.  This  in  the  present  case  is  prDl>- 
ably  a  title,  Hl^?)^ :  it  can  scarcely  be  the  name  of  a 
town  where  she  was  woishipped,  applied  lo  her  aa  per- 
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Moiiying  iL  (S.)  Aniti  appun  to  bt 
Aoattii,  and  her  tamga  chancur  ncmi 
almoM  ceiUin  from  her  being  jmnilywiw* 
shipped  with  Renpa  and  Keo.  (1.)  AMirta 
U  of  cooiw  the  Ashtontb  of  CanuiL  On 
■  ublet  in  the  Britiah  Hnmim  th*  prin- 
cipal Bubject  ij  >  group  repiewnling  Kan, 
bariag  Kbem  on  one  nde  and  Bcnpn  on 
the  other;  beneath  u  an  adoialJon  of  Ana- 
ta.   On  the  bair  of  another  tabkt  Ken  and 


the  divi 


and  Keteeh. 

We  have  in  doe  te  the  exact  time  of 
the  introdoction  of  chew  divinilie*  into 
Egypt,  nor,  except  in  one  ease,  to  an}* 
particDlai  pUca  of  their  wonhip.  Their 
DanM*  occor  aa  earl;  as  the  period  of 
the  18th  and  19th  djniaMiea,  aiid  il  ii 
therefore  not  improbable  that  they  were 
introduced  bj  the  Sbepherdi.  ANarte  ii 
meotioned  in  a  Cablet  of  Amenoph  II,  op- 
poaiCe  Hemphie,  which  leada  to  Che  con- 
jecture [hat  ihe  was  the  foreign  Yeniu 
there  worahipped,  in  the  cguaner  of  the 
Phieniciana  of  Tyn,  according  to  Uerod- 
oEua  (ii,  112),  It  i>  obaerr^le  that  the 
Shepherda  worahipped  SaCekh,  corre- 
eponding  to  Seth,  and  alao  called  Bar  (chat  ii,  Baal), 
and  that  ander  king  ApepI  be  «ae  the  eole  god  of  the 
foreigners.  SuCekh  waa  probablj'  a  foreign  god,  and 
vae  cercaialy  identified  with  BaaL  The  idea  that  Che 
Shepherds  inCnidiKed  Che  foreign  goda  ia  therefore  part- 
ly eonflimed.  Aa  to  Renpn  and  Ken  we  can  only  olfct 
■  conjecture.  They  occur  together,  and  Ken  ta  a  form 
of  the  Syrian  goddeas.  anil  also  bean  aome  relation  to 
the  Esypcian  god  of  productiveneaa,  Khem.  Their 
aimilarity  to  Baal  and  AJhtoreth  aecnis  atrong,  and  per- 
booa  it  ia  not  onreaaonable  to  luppoae  that  Chey  were 

ne  tribe  from  the  eaaC,  not  of  Phceni- 
or  Canaanites,  aeCtled  in  Egypt  daring  the  Sbep- 
berd  period.  The  naked  goddeas  Ken  would  auggeat 
inch  worahip  aa  that  of  the  Babylonian  Hylitta,  but 
the  thoroughly  Shemitic  appearance  o(  Renpu  ia  rather 
in  favor  of  an  Arab  aource.  Although  we  have  not 
diacovcred  a  Shemitic  origin  of  either  name,  the  absence 
of  the  names  in  Che  myChologiea  of  Canaan  and  Che 
neighboring  countriei,  aa  far  aa  they  are  known  to  ua, 
inclines  ua  to  look  to  Arabia,  uf  which  the  early  my- 
Cbology  ia  exCremely  obacure. 

The  laraelicea  in  Kgypt,  after  Joaeph'a  rule,  appear 
to  have  fallen  into  a  general,  but  doubcleas  not  unirer- 
aal,  practice  of  idolatry.  Thia  is  only  twice  distinctly 
stated  and  once  alluded  to  (Josh,  ixir,  U  ;  Euk.  xK, 
7,  S;  xxiii,  3),  but  the  imlications  are  perfectly  clear. 
The  nie]ition  of  Chiun  or  Kemphan  aa  wonhipped  in 
the  desert  ahows  that  thia  idolatry  waa,  in  part  at  least, 
that  of  foreigners,  and  no  doubt  of  those  settled  in  Low- 
er Egypt.  The  gulden  calf,  at  tint  sight,  would  ap- 
pear to  be  an  image  of  Apia  of  Memphia,  or  Mnevis  of 
HelJopolis,  01  some  other  sacred  bull  of  Egypt ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  ChaC  we  read  in  the  Apocrypha 
of  "  the  hEifei  Baal"  (Tub.  1, 5),  so  that  it  waa  poeeibly 
a  Phcenician  or  Canaanitiah  idoL  The  best  parallel 
to  thia  iduUtry  ia  that  of  the  Phcenioian  colonies  in 
Europe,  as  seen  in  the  idola  diacovered  in  tombe  at 
Camirus  in  Rhodes  by  M.  Salimann.  and  those  found 
in  tombs  in  the  island  of  Sardinia  (of  both  of  which 
there  are  specimena  in  the  British  Husenm),  and  those 

!  DOina  of  Uelita  and  the  iiUnd  of 


We  can  now  endearor  to  explain  the  paaaages  in 
which  Chiun  and  Kemphan  occur.  The  Maaoretic  text 
of  Amos  T,  26  reads  thua:  "Hut  ye  bare  tbe  lent  [or 
"tabernacle"]  of  your  king  and  Chiun  yonr  iniagei,  the 
star  of  your  goda  [or  "  your  god"],  which  ye  made  for 
yoorselrea."  In  the  SepC.  we  find  remarkable  dlO^r- 
ences;  iC  reads,  Kai  di^/Strf  r^v  iri|v4>' roii  MeX^, 


Babjloalan  Cyllnden,  w 


1  tgnres  of  goda  and  at 


mi  rA  (EsT-pov  Toii  &(oS  ifiiv  'Pnifnv,  roi'C  ruwouj 
nurvv  dOc  ivaif^are  laviois.  The  Vulg.  agrees  wich 
the  MasoreCic  text  in  the  order  of  the  clauses,  though 
omitting  Chiun  or  Kemphan.  "Et  portastis  tabet- 
naculum  Moloch  vesCro,  eC  imaginem  idolorum  Teatro- 
mm,  sidua  dei  veatri,  qua  fedstia  vobia."  The  passage 
ia  ciled  in  the  Acts  almoac  in  the  worda  of  the  Sept.! 
"  Yea,  ye  took  up  the  tabernacle  of  Holocb,  and  the  alar 
of  your  god  Kemphan,  lignres  which  ye  made  to  wor- 
ahip them"  (Kai  ivtKajiirt  ttjv  fliojv^i'  rou  MoXox, 
aai  ro  Arrpov  roii  Siov  iiituiv  'Piji^&v,  nit  Tvroa; 
oBe  Jwoi^oorr  ■KpoaaivCiv  aJToTc)-  A  alight  change 
in  the  Hebrew  would  enable  ua  to  read  Moloch  (Hal- 
cam  or  Milcom)  inatead  of  "Tour  king."  Beyond  thia 
it  ia  extremely  difficult  to  explain  the  differences.  The 
■ubstiCulion  of  Remphan  for  Chiun  cannot  be  accounted 
for  by  TcrbaJ  criticism.  The  Hebrew  does  not  aeem  aa 
diatinct  in  meaning  aa  the  SepL ;  and  if  we  may  con- 
Jectnially  emend  it  from  the  Utter,  Ihe  last  dause  would 
be  "yonr  images  which  ye  made  for  youraelvea;"  and 
if  we  further  tranapoae  Chiun  to  the  place  of  "yont 
god  Bemphan,"  in  the  Sept.,  b=^a  fi^SC  T.Vt  would 
correspond  to  yr^S  Oa^nin  a313  r!t;  but  how  can 
we  account  for  auch  a  transposition  aa  would  thus  be 
Buppoaed,  which,  be  it  remembered,  ia  less  likely  in  the 
Hebrew  than  in  a  traiulacion  of  a  difficult  passage?  If 
we  compare  the  Haaoretic  text  and  the  supposed  orig- 
inal, wc  perceive  that  in  the  former  n3''rix  ■;1"'3  cor- 
responds in  poution  to  b=''>^b!t  33'3,  and  it  docs  not 
seem  an  tmwamtntable  conjecture  that  11''3  having 
been  by  mistake  written  in  Ihe  place  of  3313  by  some 
copyist,  CS'^bx  waa  alao  Cranapoacd.  It  appears  Co 
be  more  reaaonable  to  read  "imngea  which  ye  made" 
than  "goda  which  ye  madc,"aa  the  former  word  occurs. 
Supposing  these  emendations  to  be  probable,  wo  may 
now  examine  the  meaning  of  tbe  paasa^^. 

The  tent  or  ubernacle  of  Sloloch  is  supposed  by 
Gesenius  {Thetaur.  a.v.r^Sp}  to  have  been  an  actual 
tent,  and  he  compares  the  irxf^vj)  i<pii  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians (Diod.  Sic.  XX,  ca).  But  there  is  some  diffi- 
culty in  Ihe  idea  that  the  laraelitea  carried  about  so 
large  an  object  for  Che  purpose  of  idolalri*.  and  it  seems 
mote  likely  that  ic  was  a  small  model  of  a  larger  tent 
or  shrine.  The  reading  HoUxh  appeara  preferable  to 
"your  king;''  but  the  mention  of  the  idol  of  the  Am- 
monite* as  worshipped  in  the  desert  standi  quite  alone. 
Ic  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note  that  there  ia  reaaon  for 
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g  that  Holoch  wu  >  name  of  Chs  planet 
□,  ud  ihat  thi>  planet  was  evidently  auppoaed  by 
tbe  arci«Dt  traniUbin  to  be  iDteniled  by  CUiim  and 
Eempban.    The  coirwponilence  or  Remphan  or  Rai- 
phan  lo  Chiun  ii  extremely  rcmirkaljle,  and  caii,  wc 
thipk,  only  be  aouuiited  for  by  the  luppoaitioa  thai 
the  Sept.  translator  or  tianelalara  of  tbe  prophet  had 
Egyptian  knairledge,  and  beinft  tbui  acquainted  with 
tbe  ancient  joint  worahip  of  Ken  and  Renpu,  lubali- 
tuted  the  lattei  foi  (he  furaier,  as  they  may  have  been 
unwilling  to  repeat  tbe  name  of  a  foreign  Venufl.     "" 
star  of  Hemphan,  if  indeed  the  pusage  ia  to  be  re 
aa  to  conneet  theae  words,  would  be  especially  appro- 
priate if  Kempban  were  a  planetary  god^  but  tbe  e 
dence  Tur  this,  especially  as  partly  founded  upon 
Arabic  or  Fenian  word  like  Chiun,  ia  not  eufficienlly 
■trong  to  enable  ug  to  lay  any  stress  upon  the  agree- 
ment.   In  bieroglyphica  the  sign  Tor  a  atar  ia  one 
Che  two  composing  the  word  Seb,"to  adore,"  and 
ondoubtedly  there  used  in  a  symbolical  as  well  as 
phonetic  sense,  indicating  that  tbe  ancient  Egypti 
religion  waa  partly  derived  from  a  aystem  of  sl«r-wi 
ataip ;  and  there  are  representations  on  the  monumei 
of  mythical  creatures  or  men  adoring  atara  (^Anciail 
Egsplvmi,  pi.  30  a).     We  have,  however,  no  positive 
indication  of  any  figure  of  a  star  being  nsed  as  an  idol- 
atiOBi  object  of  worship.    From  the  manner  in  which 

Bemphan  was  of  the  same  character  as  the  tabernacle 
of  Moloch,  an  object  connected  with  false  woribip  rather 
(ban  an  image  of  a  false  god.  According  to  the  Sepb 
reading  uf  the  last  clauie,  it  might  be  thought  that 
tbese  objects  were  actually  images  of  Uoloch  and  Rem- 
phan; but  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  cannot  aup- 
poie  an  image  to  have  had  the  form  of  a  tent,  and  that 
the  venion  of  the  passage  in  tbe  Acts,  as  well  as  tbe 
Masorecic  text,  if  in  tbe  Utter  case  we  may  change  the 
order  of  the  words,  gives  a  clear  sense.  As  lo  the  mean- 
ing of  the  last  cUuse,  it  peed  only  be  reniariied  that  it 
does  not  oblige  ns  to  infer  that  tbe  Israelites  made  tbe 
images  of  tbe  false  gods,  though  they  may  have  done 
■0,  as  ill  the  case  of  the  golden  calf;  it  may  mean  no 
more  Ifasn  that  they  adopted  these  gods. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  tbe  whole  paaaage  does  not 
indicate  that  distinct  Egyptian  idoUtry  was  practiced 
by  the  Israelites.  It  is  very  remarkaUe  that  the  only 
false  gods  mentioned  as  worshipped  by  them  in  the 
desert  should  be  probably  Moloch  and  Cbiun  and  Rem- 
phan, of  which  ^a  latter  two  were  foreign  divinities 
worshipped  in  Egypt.  From  this  we  may  reasonably 
infer  that  while  tlie  Israelites  sojourned  in  Kgypt  there 
was  also  a  great  stranger-population  In  the  Lower  Coun- 
try, and  therefore  that  it  is  probable  that  then  the  Shep- 
herds Blill  occupied  the  land.  See  Schroder,  Dt  Tabtr- 
ime.!HohdiirtSltUaDeiRemph.(illtTb.mby,  Uaiua, 
Ditierl.  dt  Kiam  tt  Rrmphm  (1763) ;  Joant.  Sac  LO. 
OcL  ISbi,  p.  1039;  Ueseuius,  Thaaar.  p.  669,  670. 
See  Cuius. 

Reaaisaance  (Fr.  wa  birih),  a  term  nsed  alike  in 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  ornamental  art,  to  designate 
a  revival  period  or  style  after  the  Middle  Ages.  Tbe 
Renaissance  had  its  origin  in  Italy,  where,  at  best,  Goth- 
ic architecture  secured  but  a  precarious  bold.  The  dis- 
covery (early  in  the  15th  century)  of  the  productions 
of  the  ancients  in  statuary  and  painting,  and  the  bring- 
ing to  light  of  loiig-hiddcn  stores  of  Greek  and  Latin 
MSS.  (as,  for  instance,  Vitritvius  on  the  architecture  of 
the  andents),  could  not  fail  to  bring  Roman  buildings 
into  prominent  notiee.and  to  prediqwsg  the  poblicniind 
ill  favor  of  tbe  classic  style.  A  new  system  waa  con- 
sequently developed,  during  the  first  stages  of  which 
(namely,  tbe  Transition  period)  the  elements  of  Roman 
arehitoclure  came  again  into  use,  althongb  the  forms 
which  belong  to  the  later-Romanesque  period— as,  for 
instance,  the  division  of  the  window-arehes  by  molliona 
— WBTB  not  entirely  abandoned.  Starting  in  Italy,  this 
new  style  reached  ila  lenith  in  that  eonntiy  in  tbe 
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conrM  of  the  aime  centary.      Although  derived  from 

that  of  Italy,  each  country  had  its  peculiar  Reoaisaance, 
described  acoordingly  as  Fieneb,  German,  and  Engiiah 
Renaisaance,  preserving  a  general  likenesi,but  each  ei- 
bibiling  traits  cxclosirely  its  own. 

1.  Italian. — At  the  early  epoch  of  ita  existence,  tbe 
new  style  of  architecture  displays  not  so  much  an  alter- 
ation in  the  arrangement  of  the  spaces  and  of  the  main 
features  of  the  buildings  as  in  the  system  of  ottmdkii- 
lation  and  in  the  aspect  of  the  profiles.  During  the  ear- 
ly period  tbe  endeavor  was  maintained  to  adapt  classi- 
cal forms  with  mor«  or  less  freedom  to  modem  building*, 
while  later  (in  the  Ifilh  century),  a  scheme  based  on  an- 
cient arebitecture  was  univenally  prescriptive.  Two 
distinct  styles  belong  to  this  first  period,  viz.  the  Early 
Florentine  and  the  Karly  Venetian.  In  tbe  Rohud  Re- 
naissance, the  system  of  the  second  period,  orbich  cod- 
fines  itself  more  closely  ta  classical  elements,  ia  more 
prevalent.  The  decoration  of  the  interiors  of  the  build- 
ings of  tbe  Renaissance  is  copied  from  ancient  Romao 
arebitecture.  The  rooms  are  either  vaulted  or  ban 
flat  ceilings;  but  in  both  cases  they  are  adorned  with 
paintings,  alUr  the  manner  of  those  discovered  in  lb* 
Baths  of  Titus.  Ornamented  panels  were  employed  in 
large  palaces  for  horizontal  ceilings,  as  also  in  chorcb- 
es,  though  in  the  latter  case  they  were  mon  often  ap- 
plied to  cupola  vaultings,  aa  notably  in  St.  Peler'a.  Sec 
Rom. 

2.  /'react. — France  was  tbe  6nt,  lo  intfoduce  the  nnr 
style  north  of  tbe  Alps,  Fra  Giocondo,  an  Italian  aitiM, 
fasving  been  Bummoned  thither  by  Ij3uisXIL  Giocoa- 
do  erected  for  cardinal  U'Araboise,  the  miniatei  of  that 
miHiareb,  the  celebrated  Cbateau  Gaillon.  At  tbia  time 
the  Flamboyant  (q.  v.)  style  was  still  in  iu  vigor,  and 
the  consequence  waa  that  a  blending  of  tbe  two  acylea 
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temporarily  prevailecL  After  tbe  period  of  PhUibert 
Delormei  who  completed  the  chapel  of  the  Ch&teau 
d^Anet  in  the  Renaissance  style  (1652),  the  Gothic  style 
was,  as  a  rule,  abandoned.  At  the  same  time,  the  gen- 
eral arrangement  of  the  Gothic  chorches  was  retained, 
and  it  was  only  the  RenMSsance  system  of  decoration 
which  was  substituted  for  the  Gothic.  The  ground-plan, 
the  proportions,  and  the  whole  stmcture,  with  its  fly* 
ing  buttresses,  pixmades,  clustered  columns,  and  deeply 
recessed  portals,  are  borrowed  from  the  pointed  style. 
It  was  only  in  the  details  and  in  the  ornamentation  that 
the  Renaissance  was  followed.  The  Tuileries,  as  built 
for  Catherine  de  Medicis,  is  a  great  example  of  French 
Renaissance  when  at  its  best  In  its  elevation  richness 
is  perceptible  without  excess,  and  symmetry  is  attained 
vrithout  stiffness :  in  fact,  it  presents  a  design  in  which 
Bsthetic  laws  are  fully  considered,  and  the  details  har- 
moniously, if  not  magnificently,  executed. 

3.  German.— 'The  Renaissance  style  was  not  employed 
in  Germany  before  tbe  middle  of  tbe  16th  century,  and 
the  most  noteworthy  instances  of  it  are  the  Belvedere 
of  Ferdinand  I  on  the  Hradschin  at  Prague,  and  the  so- 
called  Otto  Henry  buildings  at  Heidelberg  Castle.  In 
Germany,  as  in  other  countries,  the  elements  of  the  pre- 
ceding style  are  intermingled  with  those  of  tbe  Ren«»- 
sance  during  the  early  period  of  its  prevalence.  Tbe 
fault  of  the  German  Renaissance  style  is  a  certain  heavi- 
ness—an exuberance,  not  to  say  extravagance,  in  its  con- 
structive character  and  decorative  details. 

4.  SpoKish, — In  Spain  an  Early  Renaissance  style 
appears,  a  kind  of  transitional  Renaissance,  belonging 
to  the  first  half  of  the  16th  century.  It  consists  of  the 
application  of  Moorish  and  pointed-arch  forms  in  con- 
junction with  those  of  classical  antiquity.  In  this  way 
a  conformation  was  produced  which  was  peculiar  to 
Spain,  and  the  style  is  characterized  by  bold  lightness, 
by  luxuriance  in  decoration,  and  by  a  spirit  of  romance. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  Y,  this  ornate  Early  Renais- 
sance style  gave  place  to  a  later  one,  which,  in  reality, 
belongs  to  the  Rococo  style.  Among  the  Renaissance 
edifices  of  Spain  may  be  mentioned  the  upper  gallery 
of  the  cloister  of  the  Convent  of  Hnerta,  the  town- 
hall  of  Saragossa  and  of  Seville,  and  the  Alcazar  at  To- 
ledo. 

5.  EnglUh. — The  Italian  Renaissance  style  was  in- 
troduced into  England  abotit  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century  by  John  of  Padua,  the  architect  of  Henry  VIII. 
English  buildings  of  this  style  are  distinguished  by  ca- 
pricious treatment  of  forms,  and  generally  exhibit  a  de- 
ficiency of  that  grace  and  dignity,  both  in  details  and 
ensemble,  which  lend  a  peculiar  charm  to  Italian  stnict- 
ures  in  the  same  style.  Longleat  House,  Wiltshire,  and 
Wollaton  Hall  are  specimens  of  this  style.  See  Engluh 
Cyclop,  s.  V. ;  Rosengarten,  A  rchiieHural  Stylet,  See 
Rococo;  RoMAicEsquE  AncHrrEcruRE. 

Renanab.    See  Peacock. 

Renandot,  Eusi^be,  a  French  savant,  was  bom  at 
Paris,  July  20,  1646.  His  early  studies  were  carried  on 
among  the  Jesuits,  and  in  the  College  of  Harcourt.  On 
their  completion  he  entered  the  Congregation  of  the 
Oratory,  but  without  taking  orders.  Though  he  re- 
mained but  a  short  time  in  this  institution,  the  whole 
of  his  life  was  passed  in  similar  ones,  and  was  devoted 
to  his  favorite  studies  of  theology  and  Oriental  liter- 
ature. His  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  caused 
him  to  be  employed  in  many  negotiations  with  foreign 
countries,  and  his  talent  made  him  a  favorite  at  court. 
In  1700  abbe  Renandot  went  to  Rome,  and  received  from 
Clement  XI  the  priory  of  Frossay,  in  Brittany.  Dur- 
ing his  whole  career  he  endeavored  to  re-establish  tbe 
printing  of  the  Oriental  classics,  and  interested  the  duke 
of  Orleans  in  the  subject,  but  it  was  never  accomplished. 
He  died  at  Paris,  Sept.  1, 1720.  Renaudot's  writings 
were  numerous,  though  he  published  nothing  until  a  few 
years  before  his  death.  We  mention,  Difenae  de  la  Per- 
pHuiU  de  la  Foi,  etc.  (Paris,  1708)  .^Gemiadii  Pairi- 


arduB  Homike  de  Eucharittia,  etc  (ibid.  1709): — La 
PerpetuUi  de  la  Foi  de  VEglUe  tur  lea  Sacrenunts,  etc 
(ibid.  1718) : — Uistoria  PatriarcharumAlexandrinorum 
Jacobitarum,  etc  (ibid.  1713).  This  is  the  most  com- 
plete work  ever  written  upon  the  history  of  Egyptian 
Christianity.  It  is  based  upon  tbe  Arabic  narrative  of 
bishop  Severus,  and  contains  a  complete  list  of  the  Jac- 
obite patriarchs  from  Cyril  to  John  Touki,  who  lived 
early  in  the  18th  century  i-^Lkurgium  OrierUalium  Col' 
lectio  (ibid.  1715-16):^ — Anciftmes  Relatione  dee  Indee  et 
de  la  Chine,  etc  (ibid.  1718).  Besides  these,  he  left 
works  on  purely  literary  subjects,  and  several  valuable 
MSS. : — Hietoire  de  Saladm: — Bittoire  dee  Patriarchee 
Syriena  et  de  la  Sede  Xettorienne,  and  Traiie  de  VEgliae 
d'Etkiopie.  See  De  Beri,  Ifiat.  de  PA  cad,  dee  Inacript. 
v;  Niceron,  if^moire#,  xii  and  xx. — Hoefeff  Nouv,  Biog, 
Gineralef  s.  v. 

*Rend  is  the  translation  of  several  Heb.  and  Gr. 
words  in  the  Bible  The  following  only  are  of  special 
sigitificance. 

1.  The  rending  (S^J?)  pfiywfii')  of  one's  clothes  is  an 
expression  frequently  used  in  Scripture  as  the  token  of 
tbe  highest  grief.  Reuben,  to  denote  his  sorrow  for  Jo- 
seph, rent  his  clothes  (Gen.  xxxvii,  29) ;  Jacob  did  the 
like  (ver.  34),  and  Ezra,  lo  express  the  concern  and  un- 
easiness of  his  mind,  and  the  apprehensions  he  enter- 
tained of  the  divine  displeasure  on  account  of  the  peo- 
ple's unlawful  marriages,  is  said  to  have  rent  his  garments 
and  mantle  (Ezra  ix,  3),  that  is,  both  his  inner  and  upper 
garment.  This  action  was  also  an  expression  of  indigna- 
tion and  holy  zeal ;  tbe  high-pri^t  rent  his  clothes,  pre- 
tending that  our  Saviour  had  spoken  blasphemy  (Matt, 
xxvi,  65),  and  so  did  the  apostles  when  the  people  in- 
tended to  pay  them  divine  honors  (Acts  xiv,  14).  See 
Clothing. 

To  rend  the  garments  was  in  Eastern  countries  and 
among  ancient  nations  a  symbolical  action,  expressive 
of  sorrow,  fear,  or  contrition.  (See  the  monographs  on 
the  subject  in  Latin  by  GrUnewold  [Hafn.  1708] ;  Hilli- 
ger  [  Wittenb.  1716] ;  Rohrensee  [ibid.  1668] ;  Schroder, 
[Jen.  1716] ;  and  Wickmannshausen  [Wittenb.  1716].) 
The  passage  in  Joel  (ii,  13),  ^  Rend  your  hearts,  and  not 
your  garments,"  is  in  allusion  to  this  practice.  But  the 
phrase  here  is  a  Hebraism,  meaning  *'  Rend  your  hearts 
rather  than  your  garments,"  or  "  Rend  your  hearts,  and 
not  your  garments  only ;"  for  the  prophet  does  not  for- 
bid the  external  appearances  of  mourning,  but  he  cau- 
tions them  against  a  merely  hypocritical  show  of  sorrow, 
and  exhorts  them  to  cherish  that  contrite  and  broken 
spirit  which  is  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God.  See 
Burial;  Mournrco. 

2.  In  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (iv,  80),  when  he  de- 
nounces the  divine  judgments  upon  the  people,  it  is 
said,  tf  Though  thou  rentest  (3?^{p)  thy  face  with  paint- 
ing f  the  Hebrew  has,  instead  of  face,  **  eyes,"  and  the 
expression  is  an  allusion  to  the  Eastern  practice  of  paint- 
ing the  eyes,  which  we  have  explained  under  the  words 
Eye  and  Paint. 

Rendu,  Louis,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  at  Mcyrin, 
Dec  19, 1789.  He  entered  the  priesthood  and  spent  his 
life  in  teaching  and  scientific  research.  In  1833  he 
published  a  work  entitled  De  Vlnjluenct  dee  Loia  aur  lea 
Mceura  et  dea  Maura  aur  lea  Loia,  This  gained  for  the 
author  a  wide  reputation.  He  was  aften\'ards  made 
bishop  of  Annecy.  His  works  were  entirely  scientific — 
on  geology,  meteorology,  chemistry.  He  died  Aug.  18, 
1859.  See  Myr,  Louia  Rendu,  by  the  abb^  G.  Mermillod. 
— lloefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Ren^e  d'Este,  duchess  of  Ferrara  and  princess  of 
France,  whose  career  was  closely  interwoven  with  the 
history  of  the  Reformation,  was  the  second  daughter  of 
king  Louis  XII  and  Anne  of  Brittany,  and  was  bom  at 
Blois,  Oct.  29, 1510  (according  to  some  authorities,  Oct. 
10  or  25;  we  follow  Bonnet  [J.],  Lettrea  de  J,  Calvin,  i, 
43).    She  was  married  July  30, 1527,  to  duke  Hercules 
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of  Ferrara,  and  became  the  mother  of  fire  childfen ; 
and  in  the  exercise  of  her  tastes  for  literature  and  art 
she  made  the  court  of  Ferrara  a  centre  of  culture  which 
emulated  that  of  Florence  and  the  Medicu  Her  qrm- 
pathies,  directed  no  less  by  personal  conviction  than  by 
the  traditions  of  her  family  and  her  early  education, 
trere  with  the  Reformation.  She  enoounged  firuodoli 
to  prepare  an  Italian  version  of  the  Bible,  and  allowed 
him  to  dedicate  to  her  the  Arst  edition  (1541),  and  she 
afforded  a  refuge  to  fugitive  Protestants.  Calvin  availed 
himself  of  this  asylum  in  1585,  and  thus  began  a  rela- 
tion which  was  of  great  value  to  the  duchess  while  he 
lived.  Fie  was  allowed  to  pray  and  expound  the  Script- 
ures in  a  chapel  which  is  still  shown,  until  remon- 
strances from  Rome  induced  the  duke  to  banish  him, 
and  with  him  all  the  Ptotestant  friends  of  his  consort, 
down  to  the  servants  brought  with  her  from  France. 
The  same  influence  led  to  the  persecution  of  Ren<$e  in 
person.  The  relations  of  Ferrara  with  France  had  been 
broken  off,  and  political  added  to  religious  prejudices 
aggravated  the  situation;  but  beyond  restraints  and 
disrespect  she  suffered  little,  until  in  1545  the  Inquisi- 
tion was  established  in  Ferrara  and  the  reconquest  of 
the  land  to  Romanbm  began.  The  co-operation  of 
Henry  II  of  France  was  secured ;  Renee  was  compelled 
to  listen  to  sermons  in  denunciation  of  her  principles; 
her  husband  caused  her  to  be  imprisoned  with  two  of 
her  women,  and  placed  her  daughters  Leonora  and  Ln- 
cretia  in  a  convent.  These  measures  broke  her  spirit 
and  brought  her  to  confession  and  attendance  on  the 
mass.  She  was  restored  to  liberty  Dec.  1 ,  1554,  after  an 
imprisonment  of  two  and  a  half  months.  She  had  en- 
Joyed  the  counsel  of  Protestant  friends  during  much  of 
her  period  of  trial :  Calvin  had  written  frequent  letters, 
and  had  sent  Francis  Morel  (of  Collanges)  to  act  as  her 
spiritual  adviser ;  and  her  former  secretary,  Leon  Jamez, 
had  also  sustained  her  faithfully;  but,  in  the  heat  of  a 
persecution  in  which  but  few  stood  firm,  her  resolution 
gave  way.  The  unfaltering  fidelity  of  the  whole  of  her 
subsequent  life  atoned  for  that  single  and  temporary 
lapse.  The  experience  of  Renee  was  sufficiently  trying 
in  other  respects  as  well.  Her  daughter  Anna  was 
married,  against  the  earnest  protest  of  her  mother,  to 
the  chief  opponent  of  the  Protestant  cause,  duke  Fran- 
cis of  Guise  (Sept.  29, 1548).  Her  eldest  son,  Alphonso, 
quarrelled  with  his  father  and  fled  the  country  in  1552. 
Her  husband  died  Oct.  8, 1559,  after  exacting  from  her 
an  oath  that  she  would  no  longer  correspond  with  Cal- 
vin, from  which  she  was,  however,  absolved  by  Calvin. 
Alphonso  succeeded  his  father,  and,  influenced  by  pope 
Pius  ly,  at  once  compelled  his  mother  to  renounce  his 
country  or  her  faith.  She  chose  the  former  alternative, 
and  returned  to  France  in  September,  1560,  leaving  her 
children  in  Ferrara.  France  was  at  this  period  troubled 
with  the  disputes  of  Navarre  and  Cond^  with  the  Guises, 
and  Conde  lay  in  prison  awaiting  death.  Renee  did  not 
hesitate  to  censure  the  disloyal  cruelty  of  the  Guises; 
and  when  their  power  was  broken,  on  the  death  of  Fran- 
cis II,  she  became  the  open  promoter  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. She  invited  Protestant  clergymen  into  the  coun- 
try and  caused  Protestant  worship  to  be  held  at  her  seat 
of  Montargis  and  wherever  she  might  make  a  tem- 
porary home  in  other  places;  but  she  was  none  the  less 
earnestly  engaged  in  promoting  peace  between  the  con* 
tending  parties.  At  Montargis  she  so  compromised  their 
disputes  that  they  were  definitively  laid  aside.  Her 
charities  and  her  counsels  were  expended  upon  appli- 
cants of  every  class.  When  her  son-ui-law,  the  duke  of 
Guise,  began  the  war  which  during  thirty  years  drench- 
ed France  with  blood,  she  determined  that  Montargis 
should  be  a  refuge  to  all  Protestant  fugitives.  Francis 
of  Guise  died  Feb.  24, 1568,  and  the  peace  of  Amboise 
was  declared  in  March  of  the  same  year ;  and,  as  she 
was  thereafter  forbidden  to  celebrate  the  worship  of  her 
Church  in  Paris,  even  in  her  own  house,  she  retired  per- 
manently to  Montargis,  though  she  subsequently  accom- 
panied Charles  IX  on  his  tour  through  the  kingdom. 


She  foonded  a  school,  eolaiged  and  beautified  the  towa, 
and  took  a  lively  Interest  in  the  tnmalation  of  the  New 
Test,  into  Spanish.  At  this  time  she  received  a  last  let- 
ter from  Calvin,  written  (April  4, 1564)  whik  he  waa  on 
his  death-bed,  by  the  hand  of  his  brother.  From  thia 
period  the  records  of  her  life  become  rare.  The  aeoond 
leligioua  war  (Sept.,  1667,  to  March,  1568)  did  not  dis- 
turb her.  She  was  at  the  Hdtelde  Laon  in  Paris  dniini^ 
St.  Bartholomew's  Nighti  bat  was  exempted  from  the 
general  massacre,  and  succeeded  in  rescuing  aerenl 
of  her  coreligionists,  whom  she  carried  to  M<»tttgis 
and  aided  to  effect  their  ultimate  escape.  She  ended 
her  noble  life  June  12, 1675.  An  doqnent  tesdmooy  to 
her  faith  was  indaded  in  her  will.  Her  remains  were  in- 
terred in  the  church  at  Montargis.  See  MUnch  [Ernst], 
Rmata  van  EHe  imd  ikre  Tdekter  (1831-88,2  voLkX not 
important  and  not  always  tmstworthy;  Catteau-Calfe- 
viUe,  Vie  de  Bmie  de  France  (BerL  1781-^).  Brief 
biographies  are  given  in  MK>ie,  HiaL  of  tke  Rtf,  n 
/to/y;  and  Gerdes,  jSpecunea  ItaUot  Bfformalat;  and  a 
more  detailed  life  in  Young,  Life  and  Timee  of  Aamo 
PtUeario  (Lond.  I860, 2  vols.) ;  Bayle,  La  Frantx  Pro- 
testantet  viii ;  Bonnet  [Jules],  La  Vie  i'Obfmpe  Morate  ; 
and  Lettrts  de  Jean  Calvin, — Herzog,  Beal^EmesfU^ 
s.  V. 

ReneBBO,  Lvdwio  Gebabd  van,  a  Dutch  ascetic 
author,  was  bom  at  Breda,  May  11, 1699.  As  an  evan- 
gelical minister  he  preached  at  Maerssen,  in  the  pravinoe 
of  Utrecht  In  1638  he  was  called  to  Breda,  where  be 
founded  a  college,  of  which  he  was  the  first  director  ^nd 
professor  of  theology.  The  University  of  Ozfoid  con- 
ferred upon  htm  the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology.  He 
was  a  fine  linguist,  and  corresponded  with  the  most  cel- 
ebrated theologians  of  his  time.  Hb  principal  works 
are.  Painted  Jezebel  (1654)  i^TreaHeee  on  Ote  Cart,  A*^ 
thority,  and  Duty  of  Eldert  in  tke  O^rck  (1659-64)  z^ 
and  Meditations  on  religions  subjects.  ThcM  are  aB 
written  in  Flemish.  —  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Ghtirak^ 
s.  V. 

RenneU,  Thomas  (1),  D.D.,  an  English  clergy- 
man, was  bom  in  1754,  and  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
at  King's  College,  Cambridge.  He  became  curate  of 
Bamack,  and  prebendary  of  Winchester  (resigned  1797); 
rector  of  St  Magnus's,  London  Bridge,  in  1792;  master 
of  the  Temple  from  1797  to  1827 ;  dean  of  Winchester  in 
1805;  rector  of  Alton,  Hants,  in  1809;  vicar  ofBattoo 
Stacey,  Hants,  in  1814.  He  died  in  1840.  Hepablisfaed, 
single  Sermom  (Lond.  1793-98),  and  a  volume  of  Di*- 
coureee  (ibid.  1801).  Mr.  Pitt  styled  htm  "the  Denao*- 
thenes  of  the  pulpit."  See  Allibone,  Did,  of  BriL  and 
A mer,  Attthortf  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cydop,  BUMogr.  sl  t. 

Rennell,  Thomas  (2),  D.D.,  a  learned  EngUah  di- 
vine, son  of  the  above,  was  bom  at  Winchester  in  1787, 
and  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. He  became  Christian  advocate  at  Cambridge 
and  vicar  of  Kensington  in  1616 ;  and  master  of  St 
Nicholas's  Hospital  and  prebendary  of  Salisbury  in  1823. 
He  died  in  1824b  Mr.  fiiennell  was  one  of  the  editors  of 
and  contributors  to  the  (Eton)  Miniature  and  the  Britiak 
CritiCf  and  a  contributor  to  the  Mueeum  Criticum,  He 
published,  Palentes  Morbi  : — A  nimadperdone  on  ike  Cat- 
tarian  Vernon  of  the  New  TeeL  (1811, 8vo) :— iKirmarb 
on  Soeptidtm  (1819, 12mo;  6th  ed.  1824)  i— Proofs  of 
Inapiraium,  etc  (1822,  8vo) :— ^ersiofu  (8d  ed.  Lood. 
1881, 8vo).  See  Allibone,  Diet  of  Brit,  and  A  mer,  A  m- 
tkors,  s.  V. ;  Darling,  Cydop,  BibUoffr,  a.  v. 

Renniger,  or  Rhanger,  Michaku  waa  botn  in 
Hampshire,  1529,  and  was  educated  at,  and  a  feUow  at, 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  He  embraced  the  pcinct- 
pies  of  the  Reformation,  resided  chiefly  at  Strasbuig 
during  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  was  made  chaplain  to 
Elizabeth  on  her  accession.  He  became  prebeiMlary  of 
Winchester  in  1660,  precentor  and  prebendary  of  linoofai 
in  1667,  archdeacon  of  Winchester  in  1575^  and  prebes- 
dary  of  St.  Paul's,  in  1583.  He  died  Aug.  26, 1609,  and 
was  bnried  in  the  church  of  Crawly.    He  wrote :  Car' 
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mtna  vi  Mortem  Duorum  Fratrum  (Lond.  1652, 4to) : — 
DePiiVet  GregorH  XIIJ  FwwnbuM  ctmira  Elixabeth^ 
am  Repmam  Aw^Iub  (1582, 8vo)  i^ExhortatioR  to  True 
Lave,  Loyalty,  and  Fidelity  to  Utr  Majesty  (1587,  8vo) : 
— Syntayma  Nortationum  ad  Jacobum  Begem  Anglia 
(ieM,8vo):-^Trwulaiionfrom  LaHn  of  Bishop  Poy^ 
neV*  Apology  or  Defemet  ofPriestt^  Marriage,  See  Al- 
libone,  Diet,  ofBrU,  and  A  mer,  A  uth.  s.  v. 

Renou,  Jkan  Baptists,  a  French  OrientalUt,  was 
bom  At  Augen.  He  entered  the  Congregition  of  the 
Ontorjr,  and  was  superior  of  the  convent  of  the  order 
at  Laon,  where  he  died  Dec.  26, 1701.  Two  of  his  post- 
humoas  works  may  be  mentioned :  Mithode  pour  ap- 
prendre  facilement  let  Languee  Uthralque  et  Ckaldalque 
(Paris,  1708): — and  a  Dtctionnaire  liibralque  (ibid. 
1709).— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Renoult,  Jbas  Baftistb,  a  French  controversial- 
ist, was  bom  about  1664.  After  passing  four  years  in 
the  order  of  the  Cordeliers,  he  laid  aside  his  habit,  em- 
braced Protestantism,  and  in  1696  went  to  London,  where 
he  openly  taught  Calvinism.  He  served  the  parish  of 
Hongerford  (1706),  then  that  of  the  Pyramid  (1710), 
and  was  finally  called  to  Ireland.  The  date  of  his  death 
is  unknown.  His  works  are,  Le  Vrai  Tableau  da  Pa^ 
pitme  (Lond.  1698) : — Taxe  de  la  Chancellerie  Bomaine 
(ibid.  1701)  :—Lei  A  ventures  de  la  Madonna  et  de  Fran- 
foisd*Assise  (AmBLllOi):— V A niiquiU  et  la  PerpituUi 
de  la  Religion  Proiestante  (ibid.  1703;  Geneva,  1787; 
Nenfch&tel,  1821)  t^Histoire  des  Variations  de  VEglise 
Gallicane  (Amst.  1703).  See  Haag  Brothers,  La  France 
Proiestante, — Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genirak,  s.  v. 

Renovation.  Those  who  bold  to  baptismal  re- 
generation make  a  distinction  between  renovation  and 
regeneration.  **  Regeneration,"  says  Dr.  Hook,  ^  comes 
oi^y  once  in  or  through  baptism;  renovation  exists  be- 
fore, in,  and  after  baptism,  and  may  be  often  repeated." 
Benovation  takes  up  the  work  of  regeneration,  daily  re- 
newing the  persoq  in  God's  grace.  Another  difference 
between  regeneration  and  renovation  is  usually  made 
by  Calvinistic  theologians,  that  regeneration  once  given 
can  never  be  totally  lost  any  more  than  baptism,  and 
ao  can  never  need  to  be  repeated  in  the  whole ;  where- 
as renovation  may  be  totally  lost.    See  Begenesa- 

TION. 

Renflhaw,  Richard,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  in  Manchester,  England,  April  1,  1776.  He  re- 
ceived a  fair  education,  which  was  improved  by  foreign 
travels,  an  account  of  which  was  published  in  Manches- 
ter in  1804.  He  entered  the  ministry  as  a  Wesleyan, 
and  began  preaching  in  1808  among  the  New  Connec- 
tion Methodists,  but  afterwards  became  an  Independent. 
He  emigrated  to  America  in  1856,  and  in  1858  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  member  of  the  Iowa  Valley  Presbytery. 
His  extreme  age  prevented  him  from  taking  a  Church, 
though  he  was  wUling  to  preach  whenever  opportunity 
offered.  He  died  Sept.  5,  1859.  Mr.  Renshaw  was  a 
man  of  great  decision  of  character  and  of  undoubted 
piety.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist,  Almanac,  1861,  p.  163. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Renaaelaer,  Van.    See  Yak  Benssklaeb. 

Rennnciantda  {renouncers),  a  name  applied  to 
monks,  from  their  formal  renunciation  of  the  world  and 
all  secular  employments.  Many  of  them  kept  their  es- 
tates in  their  own  hands,  but  had  no  more  use  of  them 
than  if  they  had  been  transferred  to  others. 

Renunciation,  a  form  which  constitutes  a  charac- 
teristic portion  of  the  baptismal  ceremonial.  The  per- 
son about  to  be  baptized  (or  his  sponsors,  if  an  infant) 
renounces  the  works  of  the  devil  and  of  darkness,  espe- 
cially idolatry  and  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  world. 
This  renunciation  is  of  very  great  antiqidty,  and  it  was 
probably  of  apostolic  wigin.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  the  question  is,  **  Hast  thou  renounced  Satan, 
and  all  his  works  and  idl  his  pomps?"  The  candidate 
is  expected  to  answer  in  the  aflbmative,  timiing  to 
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the  west  as  the  place  of  divkness.  In  the  baptismal 
service  of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Chureh  the  question  is  asked,  '*  Dost  thou  re- 
nounce the  devil  and  all  his  works,  the  vain  pomp  and 
glory  of  the  world,  with  all  covetous  desires  of  the  same 
and  the  camal  desires  of  the  flesh,. so  that  thou  wilt  not 
follow  nor  be  led  by  them?"  The  answer  is,  *< I  re- 
nounce them  aU." 

Rennnoiatfirda.    See  AFOTAcncL 

Renwlck,  James,  a  noted  Nonconformist  divine, 
was  bom  at  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland,  Feb.  1 5, 1662.  He 
was  an  uncompromising  Covenanter,  and  was  executed 
Feb.  17, 1688,  for  **  denying  the  king's  authority,  owning 
the  covenants,"  etc  He  wrote,  with  Alexander  Shields, 
An  Informatory  Vindication  of  the  Covenanters  (Edinb. 
1744,  small  8vo)  i—A  Choice  Collection  ofPrtfaces,  Lect- 
ures, and  Sermons,  etc.  (Glasgow,  1777, 8vo). 

Reordination,  the  repetition  of  the  sacramental 
ordinance  of  ordination,  has  ever  been  held  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  true  theory  of  sacraments,  and  has  been 
forbidden  by  the  Church  under  pain  of  severe  penalties. 
The  ground  of  this  prohibition  is  well  expressed  by  Mo- 
rinus,  quoting  the  Council  of  Trent  (Sees,  xxiii,  c.  4) : 
**  In  the  sacrament  of  orders,  as  in  baptism  and  confirma- 
tion, a  character  is  conferred  which  cannot  be  effaced  or 
taken  away."  The  historical  evidence  as  to  both  the 
doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Church  is  full  and  complete. 
The  68th  apostolical  canon  condemned  it,  and  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  deposition  on  the  ordainer  and  the 
ordained.  The  third  Council  of  Carthage  (canon  52) 
forbsde  it  along  with  rebaptism.  Whether  the  ordina- 
tions of  heretics  and  schismatics  are  to  be  held  valid; 
and  whether  those  who  have  received  them  are  on  their 
reconciliation  to  be  received  in  their  several  orders,  is  a 
question  in  respect  to  which  the  practice  of  the  Church 
has  varied  considerably.  The  Council  of  Nice  decreed 
that  those  who  had  been  ordained  by  Meletios  should 
be  admitted  to  serve  the  Church  by  reordination.  The 
68th  apostolical  canon,  while  condemning  the  reordi- 
nation of  those  once  ordained  in  the  Church,  allows 
that  of  those  who  had  only  received  heretical  ordina- 
tion. The  second  Council  of  Saragossa  (A.D.  592)  rati- 
fies the  baptism  of  the  Arians,  but  condemns  their  ordi- 
nations. In  later  times  the  practice  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  has  also  been  very  contradictory.  Thus  the 
ordinations  of  Formosus  were  declared  null  by  Stephen 
VI,  considered  valid  by  John  IX,  and  sgain  declared 
invalid  by  Sergins  III.  The  modem  Roman  practice 
of  reordaining  those  ordained  in  the  Church  of  England 
is  not  bssed  on  any  decree  of  the  Church,  and  has  not 
been  invariable.  The  custom  of  the  Church  of  England 
forbids  reordinistion  in  the  case  of  those  ordained  within 
the  Church,  and  asserts  the  indelibility  of  the  ordina- 
tion character.  Set  Aquinas,  Summ,  pars  iii,  qu.  xxxviii, 
art.  ii ;  Augustine,  Cont,  Parmen,  lib.  ii,  c  18 ;  Ep,  50  ad 
Bontfac.  ii,  661  (ed.  Bened.) ;  Bingham,  Christian  A  ntiq, 
bk.  iv,  ch.  7;  Conrayer,  Valid,  Angl  Ord,  (Oxf.  1844) ; 
Palmer,  On  the  Church,  pt.  vi,  ch.  vi ;  Blunt,  Diet,  of 
Dod,  s.  V.    See  Obdxmation. 

Repaira  of  CiiuncnES.  Canon  85  of  the  Church 
of  England  enacts,*' The  church- wardens  or  questman 
shall  take  care  and  provide  that  the  churches  be  well 
and  sufliciently  repaired,  and  so  from  time  to  time  kept 
and  maintained,*'  etc.,  specifying  the  work  upon  win- 
dows, floor,  churchyard,  walls,  and  fences.  They  are 
also  to  **  see  that  at  every  meeting  of  the  congregation 
peace  be  well  kept,  and  that  all  persons  excommuni- 
cated, and  so  denounced,  be  kept  out  of  the  church." 
Canon  86  adds, "  Every  dean,  dean  and  chapter,  arch- 
deacon, and  others  which  have  authority  to  hold  ec- 
clesiastical visitations  by  composition,  law,  or  presGri{H 
tion,  shall  survey  the  churches  of  his  or  their  jurisdic- 
tion once  in  every  three  years  in  his  own  person,  or 
cause  the  same  to  be  done,"  etc  Usually  the  repair  of 
the  church  belongs  to  the  rector,  and  that  of  the  nave 
to  the  parishioners. 
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The  repairing  of.  the  EstaUuhed  churches  in  Scot- 
land belongs  to  the  heritors,  who,  if  they  resolve  to  build 
a  new  church,  must  build  it  so  large  as  to  accommodate 
two  thirds  of  the  examinable  permanent  population,  or 
persons  above  twelve  years  of  age.  The  presbytery  can 
ordain  the  heritors  to  make  the  necessary  repairs,  can 
appoint  a  visitation  to  a  decayed  church,  receive  the  re- 
port of  the  tradesmen,  and  come  to  a  decision.  Un- 
endowed congregations  build  and  repair  their  own  places 
ofworsliip. 

Repentance  (Snb,  /icrai/oia)  signifies  a  change 
of  the  mind  from  a  rebellious  and  disaffected  state  to 
that  submission  and  thorough  separation  from  iniquity 
by  which  converted  sinners  are  distinguished  (Matt,  iii, 
2-8).  Repentance  is  sometimes  used  generslly  for  a 
mere  change  of  sentiment,  and  an  earnest  wishing  that 
something  were  undone  that  has  been  done.  In  a  sense 
analogous  to  this,  God  himself  is  said  to  repent ;  but 
this  can  only  be  understood  of  his  altering  his  conduct 
towards  his  creatures,  either  in  the  bestowing  of  good 
or  infliction  of  evil — which  change  in  the  divine  con- 
duct is  founded  on  a  change  in  his  creatures;  and  thus, 
speaking  after  the  manner  of  men,  God  is  said  to  repent. 
In  this  generic  sense  also  Esau  '*  found  no  place  of  re- 
pentance, though  he  sought  it  carefully  with  tears;*' 
that  is,  he  could  not  move  his  father  Isaac  to  repent  of 
what  he  had  done,  or  to  recall  the  blessing  from  Jacob 
and  confer  it  on  himself  (Heb.  zii,  17 ;  Hom.  xi,  29 ;  2 
Cor.  vii,  10).  There  are  various  kinds  of  repentance, 
as  (t)  a  natural  repentance,  or  what  is  merely  the  effect 
of  natural  conscience;  (2)  a  national  repentance,  such 
9B  the  Jews  in  Babylon  were  called  unto,  to  which  tem- 
poral blesstugs  were  promised  (Ezek.  zviii,  80) ;  (8)  an 
external  repentance,  or  an  outward  humiliation  for  sin, 
as  in  the  case  of  Ahab ;  (4)  a  hypocritical  repentance, 
as  represented  in  Ephraim  (Hos.  vii,  16) ;  (5)  a  legal  re- 
pentancc,  which  is  a  mere  work  of  the  law  and  the  ef- 
fect of  convictions  of  sin  by  it,  which  in  time  wear  off 
and  come  to  nothing;  (6)  an  evangelical  repentance, 
which  consists  in  conviction  of  sin,  accompanied  by  sor^ 
row  for  it,  confession  of  it,  hatred  to  it,  and  renunciation 
of  it  A  legal  and  an  evangelical  repentance  are  distin- 
guished thus:  1.  A  legal  repentance  flows  only  from  a 
sense  of  danger  and  fear  of  wrath,  but  an  evangelical 
repentance  produces  a  true  mourning  for  sin  and  an 
earnest  desire  of  dbliverance  from  it  2.  A  legal  repent- 
ance flows  from  unbelief,  but  evangelical  is  always  the 
fruit  and  consequence  of  a  saving  faith.  3.  A  legal  re- 
pentance consists  of  an  aversion  to  God  and  to  his 
holy  law,  but  an  evangelical  flows  from  love  to  both. 
4.  A  legal  repentance  ordinarily  flows  from  discourage- 
ment and  despondency,  but  evangelical  from  encourag* 
ing  hope.  6.  A  legal  repentance  is  temporary,  but  evan- 
gelical is  the  daily  exercise  of  the  true  Christian.  6. 
A  legal  repentance  does  at  most  produce  only  a  partial 
and  external  reformation,  but  an  evangelical  is  a  total 
change  of  heart  and  life.  The  author  as  well  as  object 
of  true  repentance  is  God  (Acts  v,  81).  The  subjects  of 
it  are  sinners,  since  none  but  those  who  hat'e  sinned  can 
repent  The  means  of  repentance  is  the  Word  and  the 
ministers  of  it;  j'ct  sometimes  private  consideration, 
sanctified  afliictions,  conversation,  etc,  have  been  the 
instruments  of  repentance.  The  blessings  connected 
with  repentance  are  pardon,  peace,  and  everlasting  life 
(xi,  18).  The  time  of  repentance  is  the  present  life  (Isa. 
\v\  6 ;  Eccles.  ix,  50).  The  evidences  of  repentance  are 
faith,  humility,  prayer,  and  obedience  (Zech.  xii,  10). 
The  necessity  of  repentance  appears  evident  from  the 
evil  of  sin ;  the  misery  it  involves  us  in  here ;  the  com- 
mands given  us  to  repent  in  God's  Word ;  the  promises 
made  to  the  penitent;  and  the  absolute  incapability  of 
enjoying  Go<l  here  or  hereafter  without  it  See  Dickin- 
son, Letterg,  let  9;  Owen,  On  the  180M  Psalm;  Gill, 
Bodg  of  Divinity^  s.  v. "  Repentance ;"  Ridgley,  Body  of 
Divinity  J  quest  76;  Davies,  Sermons,  vol.  iii)  serm.  44; 
Case,  Sermons,  scrm.  4;  Whitcfield,  Sermons;  Saurin, 


Sermons  (Robinson's  transL),  voL  iii;  Scott,  Treatist^ 
Repentance,    See  Penakce;  Pemxtbscci. 

RepentXnae,  a  term  for  Staie  holidays. 

Repetition.  Our  Lord  in  his  sermon  on  the  Mooot 
(Matt  vi,  7)  cautions  his  followers  against  itsingraa 
rep^itions  ( /SarroXoycw )  in  prayer.  See  PoAin, 
Forms  of.  It  is  well  to  distinguish  that  this  is  not  di- 
rected against  simple  repetitions,  which  may  oftea  sroe 
in  the  fervor  and  urgency  of  earnest  supplication,  bot 
against  the  ram  repetitions  of  such  as  think,  whether  in 
theory  or  practice,  **  that  they  shall  be  heard  for  their 
much  speaking."  The  idea  that  a  prevailing  merit  vai 
attached  to  much  speaking  in  prayer  with  muldtjidi- 
nous  repetitions  has  been,  and  is,  found  in  most  of  the 
false  systems  of  religion.  Perhaps  we  find  it  smoog 
Baal's  worshippers,  who  **  called  upon  the  name  of  Btil 
from  morning  to  noon,  saying,  O  Baal,  hear  usr  (1 
Kings  xviii,  26).  The  practice  was  certainly  comooo 
among  the  classical  heathen,  and  is  noticed  by  soaie 
of  their  more  serious  writers  with  duapprobstioo  and 
laughed  at  by  their  satirists.  If  we  may  judge  bf  tbe 
hymns  of  Homer,  Orpheus,  and  Callimachiis,  we  nsf 
suppose  that  the  pagan  prayers  were  so  stuffed  tip  with 
synonymous  epithets  and  prerogatives  of  the  Deitr  u 
to  be  justly  liable  to  the  censure  of  **  vain  repetitJoo&' 
The  Jews  adopted  this  and  other  bad  practice,  iow- 
much  that  it  was  one  of  their  maxims, "  He  that  oslu- 
plies  prayer  shall  be  heard."  The  same  idea  wss  ionl- 
cated  with  much  earnestness  by  Mohammed,  sod  ii  at 
this  day  exhibited  in  full  force  among  his  foUowm 
Witness  the  following  from  the  Miskat-ul-Alasdhik: 
"  The  prophet  said.  Shall  I  not  teach  you  an  act  br 
which  you  may  attain  the  greatness  of  those  who  hire 
gone  before  you,  and  by  which  you  shall  precede  roar 
posterity,  excepting  those  who  do  as  you  do?  Then 
they  said,  Instruct  us,  O  prophet  of  God.  He  said,  K^ 
peat  after  every  prayer  Subhan  Allah!  [0  most  poie 
God !  ]  eleven  times,  and  A  Uaho  acber  [God  is  very  great] 
eleven  times,  and  Alhamdo  lilldhi  [praise  to  God] 
eleven  times."  Compare  this  puerility  with  the  rab* 
lime  instructions  of  our  Saviour.  But  again:  ^Wbo* 
ever  says  Subhan  A  Udh  and  Bihamdihi  a  hundred  timei 
in  a  day,  his  faults  shall  be  silenced,  though  they  be  is 
great  as  the  waves  of  the  sea.  Whoever  savs,  momiog 
and  evening,  Subhan  Allah  and  Bihamdihi  a  hoodRd 
times,  no  one  will  bring  a  better  deed  than  hia  oo  the 
day  of  resurrection,  except  one  who  should  hare  said 
like  him,  or  added  anything  thereto.**  To  these  iostn^ 
tions  the  Mohammedans  have  been  most  attentive. 
There  are  those  among  Christians,  especially  Roediq 
Catholics,  who  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  other  fonsa 
a  great  number  of  times,  and  vainly  think  that  the  oft* 
ener  the  prayer  is  repeated  the  more  efficadooa  it  is 
t.  e.  if  repeated  two  hundred  times  it  will  be  twice  « 
good  as  if  repeated  only  one  hundred  times.  (See  tie 
literature  in  Volbeding,  Index  ProgranunatHm,  p.  33; 
Hase,  Leben  Jesu^  p.  229.)  See  Ave  Ma&ia;  Pater- 
kostkr;  Rosary. 

Repetitions  in  the  Liturgy.  An  objecdoo  hai 
been  made  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  English  Church  that  it 
involves  vain  repetitions  and  a  useless  prolixity.  It  m 
replied,  repetition  is  one  thing,  but  a  vain  repetition  ({vi't 
another.  The  repetitions  in  the  Liturgy  are  priocipallr 
in  the  cry  "  Have  mercy  upon  us,"  and  in  tbe  use  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  twice,  or  at  most  thrice,  in  the  kng- 
est  services,  and  in  the  responses  in  the  Litany  sod  the 
Decalogue.  Reference  is  also  made  to  tbe  example  of 
our  Saviour  who  pra3red  thrice  in  Gethsemane,  '^ssyioi 
the  same  word^  (MaU.  xxvl,  44),  Further,  the  peti- 
tions which  we  address  to  Heaven  must,  for  the  Doat 
part,  have  the  same  general  drift;  and  there  can  be  no 
advantage  in  arranging  them  in  a  perpetually  changing 
dress,  nor  will  they  be  the  better  received  becsnae  of 
their  novelty.— Staunton,  Did.  of  the  Church,  s.  v. 

Re'phaSl  (Heb.  RephaH',  ^KB^,  heakd  <f  Goi; 
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Sept.  'Pa^X)i  A  son  of  Shenuiali  the  Levite,  of  the 
hooae  of  Obed-edom,  an  able-bodied  porter  in  the  Ber- 
▼ioe  of  the  house  of  God  in  David's  reign  (1  Chion. 
zxvi,  7).     B.C.  cir.  1015. 

Ra'phah  (Hcb.  JU'phackj  HD^,  riches;  Sept 
*Papri),  a  son  of  Beciah,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  ances- 
tor of  Joshua  (1  Chron.  vii,  25).    B.a  post  1618. 

Rephai'ah  (Heh.  Rephayah%  H^sn,  healed  of  Je- 
hovah; Sept.  'Pa^ta  t.  r.'Pa^ia,  etc),  the  name  of 
five  Israelites. 

1.  The  second  named  of  six  sons  of  Tola,  head  of  a 
family  in  Issachar  (1  Chron.  vii,  2).    B.a  ante  1658. 

2.  Son  of  Binea,  and  eighth  in  lineal  descent  from 
Saul's  son  Jonathan  (1  Chron.  ix,  48).  KC.  long  post 
1000.    He  is  also  called  Kapha  (1  Chron.  viii,  87). 

3.  Son  of  Ishii  and  one  of  the  chieftains  of  the  tribe 
of  Simeon,  in  the  reign  of  Ilezekiah,  who  headed  the  ex- 
pedition of  five  hundred  men  against  the  Amalekites  of 
Mt.  Seir  and  drove  them  out  (1  Chron.  iv,  42).  RC 
dr.  726. 

4.  Son  of  Hur,  and  ruler  of  "  the  half  of  Jeru- 
salem. He  aided  in  rebuilding  the  wall  (Neh.  iii,  9). 
B.a445. 

5.  Son  of  Hananiah  and  father  of  Aman,  among  the 
desoendanta  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chron.  iii,  21) ;  the  same 
with  Rhesa  (q.  v.)  of  the  genealogy  of  Christ  (Luke 
ui,27). 

Repha'&n  [many  Reph'alm]  (Heh,  usually  with 
the  art.  ha'Rephatm%  C*^M^*^n  [see  below]),  a  name 
which  frequently  occurs,  and  in  some  remarkable  pas- 
sages, as  that  of  a  rate  of  unusual  stature,  who  originally 
dwelt  in  the  conntzy  east  of  the  Jordan.  The  earliest 
mention  of  them  is  the  record  of  their  defeat  by  Chedor- 
laomer  and  some  allied  kings  at  Ashteroth  Kamaim 
(Gen.  xiv,  5).  They  are  again  mentioned  (xv,  20); 
their  dispersion  recorded  (Deut.  ii,  10,  20),  and  Og  the 
giant  king  of  Bashan  said  to  be  "  the  only  remnant  of 
them"  (iii,  11;  Josh.  xii,4;  xiii,  12 ;  xvii,  15).  Extir- 
pated, however,  from  the  east  of  Palestine,  they  long 
found  a  home  in  the  West ;  and  in  connection  with  the 
Philistines,  under  whose  protection  the  small  remnant 
of  them  may  have  lived,  they  still  employed  their  arms 
against  the  Hebrews  (2  Sam.  xxi,  18  sq. ;  1  Chron.  xx, 
4).  In  the  latter  passage  there  seems,  however,  to  be 
some  confusion  between  the  Repbaim  and  the  sons  of 
a  particular  giant  of  Gath,  named  Kapha.  Such  a  name 
V  may  have  been  conjectured  as  that  of  a  founder  of  the 
race,  like  the  names  Ion,  Dorus,  Teut,  et&  (B5ttcher,  De 
InferiSj  p.  96,  note) ;  Kapha  occurs  also  as  a  proper  name 
(1  Chron.  vii,.25 ;  viii,  2, 87).  It  is  probable  that  they  had 
possessed  dbtricts  west  of  the  Jordan  in  early  times,  since 
the  **  valley  of  Kephaim**  (roiXdc  rup  Tiravwv,  2  Sam. 
V,  18;  1  Chron.  xi,  15;  Isa.  xvii,  5;  c.  rdv  yiyavnavt 
Joseph.  Ant.  vii,  4, 1),  a  rich  valley  south-west  of  Jeru- 
salem, derived  its  name  from  them.  That  they  were 
not  Canaanites  is  clear  from  there  being  no  allusion  to 
them  in  Gen.  x,  15-19.  They  were  probably  one  of 
those  aboriginal  peoples  to  whose  existence  the  tradi- 
tions of  many  nations  testify,  and  of  whose  genealogy 
the  Bible  gives  us  no  information.  The  few  names  re- 
corded have,  as  EwaKl  remarks,  a  Sheroitic  aspect  {Getch, 
de»  Volkes  Isr,  i,  811);  but  from  the  hatred  existing  be- 
tween them  and  both  the  Canaanites  and  Hebrews,  some 
suppose  them  to  be  Japhethites,  ^  who  comprised  espe- 
cially the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  and  islandB^  (Kalisch, 
on  Gen,  p.  851).    See  Cah aahitk. 

D*^KB1  is  rendered  by  the  Greek  versions  very  vari- 
ously (Sept.  *Vai^iifit  ytyavreci  yijytvf'C*  ^i6ftaxoi, 
TtravcCi  >nd  larpoi  [Psa.  Ixxxvii,  10;  Isa.  xxvi,  14, 
where  it  is  confused  with  D*^KbS  ;  comp.  Gen.  1, 2],  and 

aometimet  vapoif  rc^viycorcct  especially  in  the  UUer 
versions).  In  the  A.  V.  the  words  used  for  it  are  <*  Re- 
pbaim," "  giants,"  and  "  the  dead."  That  it  has  the  lat- 
ter meaning  in  many  paaaagea  is  certain  (Psa.  Ixxxviii, 


10 ;  Prov.  ii,  18 ;  ix,  18 ;  xxi,  16 ;  Isa.  zxvi,  14, 19).  The 
question  arises,  how  are  these  meanings  to  be  reconciled  ? 
Gesenius  gives  no  derivation  for  the  national  name,  and 
derives  ^S=morfut,  from  K^^,  tanavit,  and  the  proper 
name  Kapha  from  an  Arabic  root  rignifying  **  tall,"  thua 
seeming  to  sever  ali  connection  between  the  meanings 
of  the  word,  which  is  surely  most  unlikely.  Masius, 
Simon,  etc,  suppose  the  second  meaning  to  come  from 
the  fact  that  both  spectres  and  giants  strike  terror  (ac- 
cepting the  derivation  from  nB*n,  remuift  "unstrung 
with  fear,"  R.  Bechai,  on  Deut,  tQ ;  Vitringa  and  Hiller 
from  the  notion  of  length  involved  in  stretching  out  a 
corpse,  or  from  the  fancy  that  spirits  appear  in  more 
than  human  size  (Hiller,  Syntagm,  Ilermen,  p.  205 ;  Yirg. 
jEn,  ii,  772,  etc.).  J.  D.  Michaelis  {ad  Lowth  S,  Poet. 
p.  466)  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  Repbaim,  etc,  were 
troglodytes,  and  that  hence  they  came  to  be  identified 
with  the  dead.  Passing  over  other  conjectures,  B&ttcher 
sees  in  MS*^  and  tX^'^  a  double  root,  and  thinks  that  the 
giants  were  called  C^KB^l  {languefacti)  by  a  euphe- 
mism ;  and  that  the  dead  were  so  called  by  a  title  which 
will  thus  exactly  parallel  the  Greek  KOfiovrtc,  jcfic/ii|Ko- 
rtc  (comp.  Buttmann,  LexiL  ii,  287  sq.).  An  attentive 
consideration  seems  to  leave  little  room  for  doubt  that 
the  dead  were  called  Rephairo  (as  Gesenius  also  binta) 
from  some  notk>n  of  Sheol  being  the  residence  of  the 
fallen  spirita  or  buried  giants.  The  passages  which 
seem  most  strongly  to  prove  this  are  Prov.  xxi,  16 
(where  obviously  something  more  than  mere  physical 
death  is  meant,  since  that  is  the  common  lot  of  all), 
Isa.  xxvi,  14, 19,  which  are  difficult  to  explain  without 
some  such  supposition,  Isa.  xiv,  9,  where  the  word 
D*>7^D9  (Sept.  Of  dp^avrtc  VT/C  7^c)f  ^  taken  in  its  lit- 
eral meaning  ofgoats,  may  mean  evil  spirits  represented 
in  that  form  (comp.  Lev.  xvii,  7),  and  especially  Job 
xxvi,  5, 6.  «  Behold  the  gyantes  (A.  V. «  dead  things") 
grown  under  the  waters"  (Douay  version),  where  there 
seems  to  be  clear  allusion  to  some  subaqueous  prison  of 
rebellious  spirits  like  that  in  which  (according  to  the 
Hindd  legend)  Yishnii  the  water-god  confines  a  race  of 
giants  (comp.  mXapx^Qi  *^  a  ^i^®  ^^  Neptune,  Hesiod, 
Theog.  782 ;  Nork,  Brammin.  und  Rahb,  p.  819  sq.).  See 
Giant.  Branches  of  this  great  unknown  people  were 
the  following : 

1.  Emim  (Q*^a*^K;  Sept.  'O/ifitV,  'Ififiaioi),  smitten 
by  Chedorlaomer  at  Shaveh  Kiriathaim  (Gen.  xiv,  5), 
and  occupying  the  country  afterwards  held  by  the  Mo- 

abites  (Deut.  ii,  10),  who  gave  them  the  name  d'^ia*^M, 
"  terrors."  The  word  rendered  "  tall"  may  perhaps  be 
merely  *'  haughty"  (JaxvotrriQ),    See  Emiu. 

2.  AxAKiM  (C*^p39).  The  imbecile  terror  of  the 
spies  exaggerated  their  proportions  into  something  su- 
perhuman (Numb,  xiii,  28, 83),  and  tbeir  name  became 
proverbial  (Deut.  ii,  10;  ix,  2).    See  Akaux. 

8.  Zuzzx  (D*^T^T),  whose  principal  town  was  Ham 
(Gen.  xiv,  5),  and  who  lived  between  the  Amon  and  the 
Jabbok,  being  a  northern  tribe  of  Bephaim.  The  Am- 
monites who  defeated  them  called  them  Zarnxummntf 
D*^iaTQT  (Deut  ii,  20  sq.,  which  is,  however,  probably 
an  early  gloss).— Smith.  See  Jour.  Sac.  IM,^  Oct  1851, 
p.  151  sq.;  Jan.  1852,  p.  863  sq.;  April,  1852,  p.  55  sq.; 
July,  1852,  p.  802  sq.;  Oct  1852,  p.  87  sq.;  Jan.  1858, 
p.  279  sq.    See  Zuzim. 

REPHAIM,  Vallbt  of  (Heb.  rmeic  Repha\m\  p»5 
D*^MB^ ;  Sept  ti  icoiXdc  rSiv  Tiravtav  or  Tiycofrutv^  in 
Josh.  7^  or  '£/iiir  'Pafotv;  in  Isa.  ^&par^t  9T^na\ 
y  ulg.  vaUit  Raphaim  or  gigantum ;  A.  V.  **  valley  of  the 
gianta"  in  Josh,  xv,  8;  xviii,  16),  a  valley  b^^nning 
adjacent  to  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  south-west  of  Jerosa- 
lem,  and  stretching  away  south-west  on  the  right  of  the 
road  to  Bethlehem  (Josh,  xv,  8 ;  xvii,  5 ;  xviii,  6 ;  2  Sam. 
v,  18, 22).  The  v^ey  appears  to  derive  its  name  from 
the  ancient  nation  of  the  Repbaim.    It  may  be  a  trace 
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of  an  early  settlement  of  theirsi  possibly  after  they  were 
driven  from  their  original  seats  east  of  the  Jordan  by 
Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  ziv,  5)|  and  before  they  again  mi- 
grated northward  to  the  more  secure  wooded  districts  in 
which  we  find  them  at  the  date  of  the  partition  of  the 
country  among  the  tribes  (Josh,  xvii,  15 ;  A.V.  *'  giants**). 
In  this  case  it  is  a  parallel  to  the  *^  mount  of  the  Amal- 
ekites**  in  the  centre  of  Palestine)  and  to  the  towns 
bearing  the  name  of  the  Zemaraim,  the  Avim,  the  Oph- 
nites,  etc,  which  occur  so  frequently  in  Benjamin. 

The  valley  of  Rephaim  is  first  mentioned  in  the  de- 
scription given  by  Joshua  of  the  northern  border  of 
Judah.  The  passage  is  important :  **  The  border  went 
up  by  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom  unto  the  south 
side  of  the  Jebusite :  the  same  is  Jerusalem ;  and  the 
border  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  that  lieth  be- 
fore the  valley  of  Hinnom  westward,  which  is  at  the 
end  of  the  valley  of  the  g^ts  northward**  (xv,  8).  The 
last  clause  in  the  Hebrew  is  not  quite  clear  (}l!Cp2 
naiBX  C^K&n-p^:?).  it  may  mean  that  the  boundary- 
line  was  north  of  the  valley,  or  that  the  valley  was  north 
of  the  boundary.  The  latter  construction  is  possible ; 
but  the  former  is  unqnestionably  the  more  natural,  and 
is  supported  by  the  Sept  and  the  Vulgate,  and  also  by 
most  commentators.  If  this  interpretation  be  admitted, 
the  Bttnation  of  the  valley  is  certain :  it  lay  on  the  south 
of  the  hill  which  enclosed  Hinnom  on  the  west.  This 
view  is  further  strengthened  by  the  notice  in  Josh,  xviii, 
16.  When  David  was  hiding  from  Saul  in  the  cave  of 
Adullam,  we  are  told  that  the  Philistines,  no  doubt  tak- 
ing advantage  of  intestine  troubles,  invaded  the  moun- 
tain fastnesses  of  IsraeL  A  band  of  them  pitched  in  the 
valley  of  Rephaim,  and  at  the  same  time  seized  and 
garrisoned  Bethlehem,  David*s  native  place  (2  Sam. 
xxiii,  18, 14).  It  was  then  that  three  of  his  warriors,  to 
gratify  a  wish  of  their  chief,  broke  through  the  enemies* 
lines  and  drew  water  from  the  well  by  the  gate  of  Beth- 
lehem. The  narrative  shows  clearly  that  the  valley  of 
Rephaim  could  not  have  been  far  distant  from  Bethle- 
hem (1  Chron.  xi,  15-19).  The  **  hold"  (vcr.  14)  in  which 
David  found  himself  seems  (though  it  is  not  clear)  to 
have  been  the  cave  of  Adullam,  the  scene  of  the  com- 
mencement of  his  freebooting  life ;  but,  wherever  situ- 
ated, we  need  not  doubt  that  it  was  the  same  fastness 
as  that  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  v,  17,  since  in  both  cases 

tlie  same  word  (M'liixnn,  with  the  definite  article),  and 
that  not  a  usual  one,  is  employed.  The  story  shows 
very  clearly  the  predatory  nature  of  these  incursions  of 
the  Philistines.  It  was  in  **  harvest  time*'  (ver.  13). 
They  had  come  to  carry  off  the  ripe  crops,  for  which  the 
valley  was  proverbial  (Isa.  xvii,  5),  just  as  at  Pas-dam- 
mim  (1  Chron.  xi,  18)  we  find  them  in  the  parcel  of 
ground  full  of  barley,  at  Lehi  in  the  field  of  lentiles  (2 
Sam.  xxiii,  11),  or  at  Keilah  in  the  threshing-floors  (1 
Sam.  xxiii,  1).  Their  animals  (f^^n)  were  scattered 
among  the  ripe  com  receiving  their  load  of  plunder. 
The  *'  garrison,**  or  the  oflScer  in  charge  of  the  expedi- 
tion, was  on  the  watch  in  the  village  of  Bethlehem.  On 
two  other  occasions,  soon  after  David  was  proclaimed 
king,  the  Philistines  invaded  the  mountains  and  drew 
up  their  armies  on  the  same  plain ;  they  were  at  once 
attacked  by  David*s  veterans  and  routed  with  great 
slaughter  (2  Sam.  v,  18,  22;  1  Chron.  xiv,  9-13).  The 
destruction  inflicted  on  them  and  on  their  idols  was  so 
signal  that  it  gave  the  place  a  new  name,  and  impressed 
itself  on  the  popular  mind  of  Israel  with  such  distinct- 
ness that  the  prophet  Isaiah  could  employ  it,  centuries 
after,  as  a  symbol  of  a  tremendous  impending  judgment 
of  God — ^nothing  less  than  the  desolation  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  whole  earth  (Isa.  xxviii,  21, 22).  See  Pkra- 
2IM,  Mount. 

But  from  none  of  these  notices  do  we  learn  anything 
of  the  position  of  the  valley.  Joseph  ns  in  one  place 
(iin/.  vii,  4, 1)  says  that  the  vaUejf  of  the  giantt  was 
near  Jerusalem ;  and  in  another  place  (vii,  12,  4),  when 
narrating  the  story  of  the  drawing  of  water  from  the 


wen  at  Bethlehem,  in  which  he  makes  a  strange  Uaa- 
der,  he  says  the  valley  extended  from  Jenualem  "to  the 
city  of  Bethlehem.**  Euaebius  and  Jerome,  on  the  other 
band,  place  it  on  the  north  of  Jerusalem  {OwomaH,  s.  v. 
**  Raphaim'*),  and  in  the  territory  of  Benjamin  («bidL  i.  r. 
"  Emec  Raphaim**).  Their  notices,  however,  are  brief 
and  unsatisfactory  (see  Ononuul,  s.  v.  "Ccelas  TitanO' 
rum,**  and  the  excellent  note  by  Bonfrbre).  A  position 
north-west  of  the  city  is  adopted  by  Furst  {HanAt,  ii, 
883  b),  apparently  on  the  ground  of  the  terms  of  Josh. 
XV,  8,  and  xviii,  16,  which  certainly  do  leave  it  doobtful 
whether  the  valley  is  on  the  north  of  the  boondaiy  or 
the  boundary  on  the  north  of  the  valley;  and  ToUer,  in 
his  last  investigations  {Dritte  Wcmdtnmg,  p.  202),  ooo- 
dusively  adopts  the  Wddy  Dir  Jatin  (W.ifaJchrior,oa 
Van  de  yelde*s  map),  one  of  the  side  valleys  of  the  great 
Wady  Beit  Hanlna,  as  the  valley  of  Rephaim.  Thit 
position  is  open  to  the  obvious  objection  of  too  gtcit 
distance  from  both  Bethlehem  and  the  cave  of  Adullam 
(according  to  any  position  assignable  to  the  latter)  to 
meet  the  requirementa  of  2  Sam.  xxiii,  13.  Sioce  the 
latter  part  of  the  16th  century  the  name  has  been  Bt> 
tached  to  the  upland  plain  which  stretches  aoath  of 
Jerusalem,  and  is  crossed  by  the  road  to  Bethlehem— 
the  BUk'ah  of  the  modem  Arabs  (Tobler,  J«nMi/lai,ii, 
401).  Dr.  Robinson  says,  "Aa  we  advanced  (towvds 
the  holy  city)  we  had  on  the  right  low  hills,  and  oa 
the  left  the  cultivated  valley  or  plain  of  Rephaim,  or  the 
*  giants,*  with  gentle  hills  beyond.  This  plain  a  broad, 
and  descends  gradually  towairds  the  south-west  until  it 
contracts  in  that  direction  into  a  deeper  and  nanover 
valley,  called  Wcufy  el^Werd,  which  unites  farther  oa 
with  Wady  Ahmed,  and  finds  its  way  to  the  Meditem- 
nean.  The  plain  of  Rephaim  extends  nearly  to  the 
city,  which,  as  seen  from  it,  appears  to  be  ahnost  on  the 
same  leveL  As  we  advanced  the  plain  was  terminated 
by  a  slight  rocky  ridge,  forming  the  brow  of  the  talkT  of 
Hinnom**  {Reaearehes,  i,  219).  It  ia  true  that  this  tract 
has  more  of  the  nature  of  a  plateau  or  plain  oooaiden* 
bly  elevated  than  a  valley  in  the  ordinaiy  sense.  Bat 
on  the  south-west  it  does  partake  more  of  this  charac- 
ter (see  Bonar,  Land  of  Promise,  p.  177),  and  poasihiy 
in  designating  so  wide  and  open  a  tract  by  the  name  of 
the  Rephaim  valley  there  was  a  sort  of  play  on  the  giant 
race  with  which  it  was  associated,  as  if  it,  like  them, 
must  set  at  naught  ordinary  dimensions.  Sooth  of 
Mount  Zion— the  most  southern  part  of  the  yalley  of 
Gihon— is  called  Wa<fy  Rafaatk  by  the  Arabs,  which 
corresponds  to  Rephaim  in  Hebrew.  Hence  Schwan 
infers  that  this  is  the  true  valley  of  Rephaim,  though 
usually  taken  for  that  of  the  son  of  Hinnom  (Palai* 
p.  240).    See  Jerusalem. 

Repha'imB,  so  the  Hebrew  ploral  Rephaim  (q.T>) 
is  incorrectly  pluralized  again  in  English  in  the  AT. 
(Geiu  xiv,  6 ;  xv,  20). 

Reph'idim  (Heb.  Rephidim',  d'^TB?*  "'PP^*' 
i.  e.,  perhaps,  retHnff-placet ;  Sept.  and  Josephus,  'Po^- 
^cV),  a  station  of  the  Israelites  on  their  journey  thnwgh 
the  Arabian  desert,  to  which  they  passed  from  the  Desert 
of  Sin  (Exod.  xvii,  1),  situated,  according  to  Nomh 
xxxiii,  14  sq.,  between  Alush  and  the  wildemeas  of 
Sinai.  Here  the  Amalekites  attacked  Israel,  bat  were 
repulsed  (Exod.  xvii,  8  sq.).  Here  also  Moses  stnck 
the  rock,  from  which  the  fountain  of  water  leaped  forth: 
to  which  the  kter  Jewish  traditions  added  many  other 
wonders,  as  that  the  rock  itself  foUowed  the  people  to 
their  journey,  supplying  water  always  (seeWettsteinand 
Schattgen,  on  1  Cor,  x,  4;  Bnxtoif,  ExerdL  p.9dl  aq.> 
The  knowledge  of  this  miraculous  gift  of  water  reached 
the  Romans.  Tacitus  alludes  to  it  (Hist,  v,  8),  and  suf» 
poses  that  Moses  was  guided  by  wild  asses,  and  then  by 
the  green  pasture,  to  the  exact  spot  where  water  was 
concealed  (oomp.,  in  the  Grecian  mythology tttptotU^T 
Pausan.  iv,  86, 5;  but  the  legend  of  Hippocrene  [Ori«i, 
Met  V,  266  sq.]  has  scarcely  any  pofaits  of  resemblance). 
The  most  definite  indication  as  to  the  situation  of  Bcpb* 
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idim  is  tnddentaUjr  sopplied  in  the  Seripttm  aeconnt 
of  the  above  minde.  While  encamped  at  Kephidinii 
**  then  was  no  water  for  the  people  to  drink/'  and  they 
monnared  against  Moses.  He  was  therefore  command- 
ed to  ''go  on  pbl9,  p€utf  i,  e.  cross  the  desert  shore)  be- 
fore the  people,"  and  with  his  rod  to  smite  "  the  rock  in 
Horeb,"  upon  which  ("t^X}?  ^?t  ^^  towering  cliff 
bounding  the  range  et-Tlft)  Jehovah  stood.  (This  ad- 
mirably suits  the  entrance  of  Wady  Hibr&n,  but  is  utter- 
ly rague  and  inapt  if  spoken  of  the  interior.)  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  Rephidim  was  called  Mastah  (**  temp- 
tation") and  Meribah  (''chiding'*).  As  the  Israelites, 
though  encamped  in  Rephidim,  were  able  to  draw  their 
needful  supply  of  water  from  "  the  rock  in  Hordf,"  the 
two  places  must  have  been  adjacent.  Assuming  Jebel 
MCLsa  to  be  Sinai  (or  Horeb),  and  that  the  Israelites  ap- 
proached it  by  Wady  es-Sheik,  which  is  the  only  prac- 
ticable route  for  such  a  multitude  coming  from  £gypt, 
it  follows  that  Rephidim  was  not  more  than  one  march 
— and  apparently  a  short  one^distant  from  the  moun- 
tain. Notwithstanding  this  indication,  however,  the 
position  of  Rephidim  has  created  much  discussion  among 
travellers  and  sacred  geographers.  Joscphus  appears  to 
locate  it  very  near  to  Sinai,  and  states  that  the  place 
was  entirely  destitute  of  water,  while  in  their  preceding 
marches  the  people  had  met  with  fountains  {AnL  iii,  1, 
7,  and  5,  1).  Euaebius  and  Jerome  say  it  was  near 
Mount  Horeb  (  ChiomatU  s.  v.  "  Raphidim** ).  Cosmas 
places  it  at  the  distance  of  six  miles,  which  agrees  pret^ 
ty  nearly  with  that  of  Nebi  Saleh  {Topographia  Chru- 
tianOf  V,  207  sq.).  Robinson  removes  it  some  miles  far- 
ther down  Wady  es-Sheik  to  a  narrow  gorge  which 
forms  a  kind  of  door  to  the  central  group  of  moun- 
tains. He  gets  over  the  difficulty  in  regard  to  the 
proximity  of  Horeb  by  affirming  that  that  name  was 
given,  not  to  a  single  mountain,  but  to  the  whole  group 
(Bib.  lies.  If  i2ff).  SeeHoBsn.  Mr.  Sandie  places  Reph- 
idim at  the  extreme  end  of  Wady  er-Rahah,  and  iden- 
tifies it  with  a  Wady  Rudhwon,  He  supposes  that  the 
Israelites  marched  from  the  coast  plain  of  el-Kaa  by 
Wady  Daghadah  {Hor^  and  JenuaUm,  p.  159).  This 
route,  however,  would  scarcely  be  practicable  for  such  a 
multitude.  Lepsius  (ed.  Bohn,  p.  810  sq.),  Stewart  (  Tent 
and  Khan),  Ritter  {PaL  und  Syr,  i,  738  sq.),  Stanley 
(Syr,  and  Pal,  p.  40  sq.),  and  others,  locate  Rephidim 
in  Wady  Feiran,  near  the  base  of  Mount  Serbal,  especial- 
ly at  the  oasis  of  d-Hesmeh  or  the  rock  Ilesy  tl-Khatatin 
(Palmer,  Desert  of  the  Exodut,  p.  135).  The  great  dis- 
tance from  Sinai — twelve  hours*  march — and  the  abun- 
dance of  water  at  Feiran  appear  to  be  fatal  to  this  the- 
ory. No  spot  in  the  whole  peninsula  has  such  a  supply 
of  water,  and  Feintn  is  on  this  account  called  "  the  par- 
adise of  the  Bedawln."  .The  position  of  liephidim,  it  is 
thus  seen,  largely  depends  upon  the  route  which  the  Is- 
raelites may  be  supposed  to  have  taken  from  the  Desert 
of  Sin  to  Mount  SinaL  Murphy  ( Comment,  on  Exod, 
p.  174  sq.)  regards  that  by  way  of  Wady  HibrAn  as  be- 
ing out  of  the  question,  partly  on  account  of  its  length 
(whereas  it  is  really  little,  if  any,  farther  than  either  of 
the  two  other  practicable  ones,  especially  the  northern 
one  by  way  of  the  Debbet  er-Raroleh,  which  he  prefers), 
and  partly  on  account  of  the  narrow  and  difficult  passes 
(especially  Nagb  AJ&meh)  along  it,  which,  however,  are 
no  worse'  than  many  others  in  different  parts  of  their 
identified  route  (see  Palmer,  Desert  of  the  Exodus 
[Amer.  ed.],  p.  228).  Keil,  who  likewise  prefers  the 
same  northern  route  for  reaching  Sinai,  observes  {Com- 
ment, on  Pent.  [Clarke*s  ed.]  ii,  75)  that  Rephidim  lay 
at  only  one  day's  distance  from  Sinai  (Exod.  xtx,  2). 
He  therefore  locates  Rephidim  at  the  point  where  the 
Wady  es-Sheik  opens  into  the  plain  er-Rahah,  al- 
though this  would  be  almost  at  the  foot  of  Sinai,  and 
past  several  fountains  which  would  have  relieved  their 
thirst  without  the  need  of  a  miracle.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  should  place  Rephidim  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Wady  es-Sheik,  this,  according  to  Keil*s  own  showing. 


would  be  about  as  far  from  Sinai  aa  the  month  of  Wady 
Hibr&n,  which  last  is,  after  all,  only  twenty  miles,  fol- 
lowing the  windings  of  the  valleys.  The  great  objec- 
tion to  the  access  by  way  of  theDebbet  er-Ramleh  is 
that  although  this  (as  the  name  signifies)  is  in  the  main 
a  sandy  plain,  yet  there  are  not  wanting  springs  at  va- 
rious points  aJong  its  course — one  especially,  ALa  el-Ak- 
dar  (i.  e. "  the  green"),  being  situated  just  at  its  junction 
with  Wady  es-Sheik  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  i,  126).  By 
the  way  of  the  plain  el-KAa  and  Wady  Hibran,  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  total  drought,  so  that  the  Israelites,  as 
the  narrative  requires,  would  have  exhausted  the  stock 
brought  probably  from  Elim,  without  having  been  mean- 
while in  a  region  where  their  scouts  could  have  procured 
water  within  any  reaching  distance.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, the  most  natural  route  of  all—by  way  of  Wady  Fei- 
rftn— must  be  suspected,  which,  as  alresidy  said,  is  the 
best  watered  and  most  fertile  of  all  in  that  vicinity 
(ibid,  i,  126).  There  is  still  another  route  from  the  Red 
Sea  at  Ras  Abu-Zenimah  (where  the  Isrselites  evident- 
ly encamped)  to  Sinai— namely,  by  way  of  Sarabet  el- 
Khadlm.  This,  although  not  so  smooth  as  by  wadiea 
FeirAn  and  es-Sheik,  b  nevertheless  quite  practicable, 
and  is  often  taken  by  modem  travellers.  This  route  is 
advocated  by  Knobel,  Keil,  O)ok  (in  his  Speaker's  Com- 
mentary), and  others,  who  find  the  Desert  of  Sin  in  Deb- 
bet er-Ramleh,  Dophkah  in  Wady  Tlh,  and  perhaps 
Alush  in  Wady  el-£sh.  The  water  supply  on  this  route 
is  good,  but  the  presence  of  a  military  force  of  Egyp- 
tians at  the  mines  in  Sarabet  el-Khadlm  is  a  grave  ob- 
jection to  its  having  been  followed  by  the  Israelites. 
There  are  two  traditionary  spots  fixed  upon  as  the  scene 
of  Moses'  smiting  of  the  rock,  and  hence  called  ffajr 
MusOf  or  "  Moses's  Rock."  One  is  pointed  out  by  the 
Arabs  in  Wady  Feir&n,  and  the  other  by  the  monks  in 
Wady  Lejah.  The  former  is  too  distant  and  the  latter 
too  near  for  the  Biblical  account.  See  Meriiuh.  If 
the  Israelites  approached  Sinai  by  way  of  Wady  Hibr&n, 
we  should  look  for  Rephidim  at  the  entrance  of  that 
valley  from  the  plain  along  the  Red  Sea,  as  suggested 
under  the  article  Exode;  but  if  they  reached  Mount 
Sinai  by  way  of  Wady  Feiran,  as  most  writen  suppose, 
or  by  way  of  Sarabet  el-Khadlm,  then  we  must  |»ob- 
ably  look  for  Rephidim  somewhere  near  the  entrance 
from  Wady  es-Sheik  to  the  plain  er-Rahah,  perhaps  at 
the  pass  of  el-Watiyeh,  indicated  above  by  Robinson. 
This  defile  was  visited  and  described  by  Burckbardt 
{Syria,  etc,  p.  488)  as  at  about  five  hours'  distance  from 
where  it  issues  from  the  plain  er-R&hah,  narrowing  be- 
tween abrupt  cliffs  of  blackened  granite  to  about  forty 
feet  in  width.  Here  is  also  the  traditional  "seat  of 
Moses."  Within  the  pass  the  valley  expands,  affording 
ample  space  for  a  large  camp.  The  nearest  water  is  in 
Wady  Sheb,  two  miles  distant  to  the  south-west  (Por- 
ter, Hand-book,  p.  65).  See  Ridgaway,  Tk^  Lor^s 
Land,  p.  57  sq.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  location 
of  Rephidim  at  el-Watlyeh  are  forcibly  presented  by 
Mr.  Holland  in  Jenualan  Recovered,  p.  420  sq.    See 

SlKAI. 

RepOflolr.  1.  A  receptacle  for  the  tabernacle  in 
the  procession  of  Corpus  Christi.  2.  A  chapel  and  shel- 
ter for  travellers  on  the  wayside,  common  in  Italy:  one 
of  the  18th  century  is  near  Fismes.  A  pilgrim's  chapel 
remains  on  Lansdown,  near  Bath. 

RepousB^,  a  French  artistic  term  signifying  ham- 
mered toork. 

RepresentatioiL  The  theological  use  of  this 
word  by  English  writers  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries 
was,  in  the  strict  sense  of  its  Latin  original,  that  of 
"presenting  over  again"  in  reality;  the  subordinate 
idea  of  "  portrayal"  as  in  a  picture,  being  little,  if  at 
all,  in  use  by  them.  Thus  when  bishop  Pearson  writes, 
"  by  virtue  of  his  death,  perpetually  represented  to  his 
Father, '  he  destroyeth  him  that  hath  the  power  of 
death/  "  the  word  refen  to  our  Lord's  continual  plead- 
ing of  the  sacrifice  once  offered.    It  is  of  importance  to 
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remember  this  ase  of  the  term  *<  representation,"  as 
it  is  not  unfreqaently  used  with  reference  to  the  eu- 
charistic  sacrifice ;  and  by  losing  sight  of  the  sense  in 
which  the  word  was  understood  by  former  writers, 
modem  readers  have  understood  **  representation"  to 
mean  a  dramatic  or  pictorial  imitation  rather  than  a 
real  and  actual  making  present,  and  offering  .over  again, 
of  that  which  is  present  by  virtue  of  the  once  only  of- 
fered sacrifice. — Blunt,  Diet.  ofTkeology^  s.  v. 

Representation,  Lay.  See  Lay  Represbnta- 
Tioir. 

Representen,  or  Marrow  Men.  See  Marrow 
Controversy. 

Reproach  (usually  MB^^*  ov€(^oc)y  the  act  of  find- 
ing fault  in  opprobrious  terms,  or  attempting  to  expose 
to  infamy  and  disgrace.  In  whatever  cause  we  engage, 
however  disinterested  our  motives,  however  laudable 
our  designs,  reproach  is  what  we  must  expect.  But  it 
becomes  us  not  to  retaliate,  but  to  bear  it  patiently ; 
and  so  to  live  that  every  charge  brought  against  us 
be  groundless.  If  we  be  reproached  for  righteousness* 
sake,  we  hare  no  reason  to  be  ashamed,  nor  to  be  afraid. 
All  good  men  have  thus  suffered,  Jesus  Christ  himself 
especially.  We  have  the  greatest  promises  of  support. 
Besides,  it  has  a  tendency  to  humble  us,  detach  us  from 
the  world,  and  excite  in  us  a  desire  for  that  state  of 
blessedness  where  all  reproach  shall  be  done  away. — 
Back,  TheoL  Did.  s.  v. 

Reprobation  is  equivalent  to  rejection;  and  by  it 
is  usually  understood  the  Calvinistic  doctrine,  that  a 
portion  of  mankind,  by  the  eternal  counsel  or  decree  of 
God,  has  been  predestined  to  eternal  death.  Condition- 
al reprobation,  or  rejecting  men  from  the  divine  mercy, 
because  of  their  impenitence  or  refusal  of  salvation,  is  a 
scriptural  doctrine.  Against  the  unconditional,  absolute 
reprobation  taught  by  rigid  Calvinists,  the  following 
objections  may  be  urged :  1.  It  cannot  be  reconciled  to 
the  love  of  God.  '*  God  is  love."  *'  He  is  loving  to 
every  man,  and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his 
works."  2.  Nor  to  the  wisdom  of  God;  for  the  bring- 
ing into  being  a  vast  number  of  intelligent  creatures 
under  a  necessity  of  sinning  and  of  being  eternally  lost, 
teaches  no  moral  lesson  to  the  world ;  and  contradicts 
all  those  notions  of  wisdom  in  the  ends  and  processes 
of  government  which  we  are  taught  to  look  for,  not  only 
from  natural  reason,  but  from  the  Scriptures.  8.  Nor 
to  the  grace  of  God,  so  often  magnified  in  the  Scriptures. 
For  it  does  not,  certainly,  aigue  superabouuding  rich- 
ness of  grace,  when  ten  thousand  have  equally  offended, 
to  pardon  one  or  two  of  them.  4.  Nor  to  those  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  which  represent  God  as  tenderly 
compassionate  and  pitiful  to  the  worst  of  his  creatures. 
^I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  him  that  dieth;" 
*'The  Lord  is  long-suffering  to  us  ward,  not  willing 
that  any  should  perish."  6.  Nor  to  his  justice.  We 
may  affirm  that  justice  and  equity  in  God  are  what 
they  are  taken  to  be  among  reasonable  men;  and  if 
men  evexywhere  would  consider  it  as  contrary  to  jus- 
tice that  a  sovereign  should  condemn  to  death  one  or 
more  of  his  subjects  for  not  obeying  laws  which  it  was 
utterly  impossible  for  them  to  obey,  it  is  manifestly 
unjust  to  charge  God  with  acting  in  precisely  the  same 
manner.  In  whatever  light  the  subject  be  viewed,  no 
fault,  in  any  right  construction,  can  be  chaigeable  upon 
the  person  so  punished,  or,  as  we  may  rather  say,  de- 
stroyed, since  punishment  supposes  a  judicial  proceed- 
ing which  this  act  shuts  out  Every  received  notion 
of  justice  is  thus  violated.  6.  Nor  to  the  sincerity  of 
(*od  in  offering  salvation  by  Christ  to  all  who  hear  the 
Gospel,  of  whom  this  scheme  supposes  the  majority,  or 
at  least  great  numbers,  to  be  among  the  reprobate. 
That  God  offers  salvation  to  those  who  he  knows  will 
never  receive  it,  is  true;  but  there  is  here  no  insincerity, 
for  the  atonement  has  been  made  for  their  sins.  7.  Nor 
with  the  scriptural  declaration,  that  **  God  is  no  re- 
specter of  persons.'*    To  have  respect  of  persons  is  a 


phrase  in  Scripture  which  sometimes  refers  to  judidil 
proceedings,  and  signifies  to  judge  from  partiality  and 
affection,  and  not  upon  the  merits  of  the  qocstioo. 
**  Of  a  truth  I  perceive  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons ;  but  in  eveiy  nation  he  that  feareth  him,  and 
worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  with  him"  (Acts  i, 
84,  So).  But  if  the  doctrine  of  reprobation  be  tnie, 
then  it  necessarily  follows  that  there  is  precisely  thii 
kind  of  respect  of  persons  with  God.  8.  This  doctrine 
brings  with  it  the  repulsive  and  shocking  opinion  of 
the  eternal  punishment  of  infants.  The  escape  ffom 
this  is  either  by  annihilation  of  those  dying  in  inftnqr, 
or  by  assuming  that  they  are  among  the  elect  9.  Thii 
doctrine  destroys  the  end  of  punitive  justice.  That 
end  can  only  be  to  deter  men  ftom  offence,  and  to  add 
strength  to  the  law  of  God.  But  if  the  whole  body  of 
the  reprobate  are  left  to  the  influence  of  their  falleo 
nature  without  remedy,  they  cannot  be  detened  from 
sin  by  threats  of  inevitable  punishment;  nor  can  tber 
ever  submit  to  the  dominion  of  the  law  of  God:  tbeir 
doom  is  fixed,  and  threats  and  examples  can  avail  noth' 
ing.    See  Watson,  Bib.  Diet.  s.  v.    Comp.  £uEcno5. 

Reproof  (^7?*»  l^T??*^*  '^C7X<'C)i  blame  or  repre- 
hension spoken  to  a  person's  face.  It  is  distingaisbed 
from  a  reprimand  (bus:  he  who  reproves  another, potnti 
out  his  fault,  and  blames  him ;  he  who  reprimands  af- 
fects to  punish,  and  mortifies  the  offender.  In  giring 
reproof,  the  following  rules  may  be  observed:  1.  We 
should  not  be  forward  in  reproving  our  elders  or  sa- 
periors,  but  rather  to  remonstrate  and  supplicate  for 
redress.  What  the  ministers  of  God  do  in  this  kind, 
they  do  by  special  commission  as  those  that  mint  give 
an  account  (I  Tim.  v,  1 ;  Heb.  xiii,  17).  2.  We  nort 
not  reprove  rashly;  there  should  be  proof  before  re- 
proof. 8.  We  should  not  reprove  for  slight  mattcn, 
for  such  faults  or  defects  as  proceed  from  natural  frail- 
ty, from  inadvertency,  or  mistake  in  matters  of  small 
consequence.  4.  We  should  never  reprove  unwswQ- 
ably,  as  to  the  time,  the  place,  or  the  circomstances. 
5.  We  should  reprove  mildly  and  sweetly,  in  the  calm- 
est manner,  in  the  gentlest  terms.  6.  We  should  not 
affect  to  be  reprchensive ;  perhaps  there  is  no  one  con- 
sidered more  troublesome  than  he  who  delights  in  find- 
ing fault  with  others.  In  receiving  reproof,  it  may  be 
observed,  1.  That  we  should  not  reject  it  merely  be- 
cause it  may  come  from  those  who  are  not  exactly  on 
a  level  with'ourselves.  2.  We  should  consider  whether 
the  reproof  given  be  not  actually  deser\'ed;  and  wheth- 
er, if  the  reprover  knew  all,  the  reproof  would  not 
be  sharper  than  it  is.  8.  Whether,  if  Uken  humbly 
and  patiently,  it  will  not  be  of  great  adrantage  to 
us.  4.  That  it  is  nothing  but  pride  to  suppose  that  vt 
are  never  to  be  the  subjects  of  reproof,  since  it  is  ha- 
man  to  err. — Buck,  TheoL  Diet,  s.  v. 

Reptile,  a  word  not  used  in  the  A.  V.,  which  des- 
ignates this  class  of  animals  by  the  term  ''creeping 
thing"  (q.  v.),  but  covers  thereby  a  much  wider  range 
of  creatures.  The  following  are  the  true  reptiUa  men- 
tioned in  Scripture.  They  almost  exclusively  coniiat 
of  various  unknown  species  of  serpents  and  lizards.  Of 
course  both  these  classes  were  unclean  to  the  Hebrews 

Crocodile \taHnim «*dragon.- 

\batrdeho» "flpog." 

^ek^nuL "snail." 

b6deh "  chameleon." 

letadk "llMTd." 

Mmamith '^  spider." 

ttnakinutK "mole," 

^tadb "tortoise." 

CatahAb "adder." 

aapis "asp." 

drahm "dragon.** 

echidna "ylper.- 

epMh "viper." 

pMhen "adder." 

tkathMiit^ "adder."     _ 

jttipha "cockatrice." 

Requiem,  a  musical  mass  for  the  dead  io  the 


Frog. 


LIsard 


Serpent 
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Church  of  Romei  so  called  from  the  words  of  the  In- 
troit,  ^Requiem  aetemam  dona  eis,  Domine/'  Give  them 
eternal  test,  O  Lord,  etc  (2  Esdr.  ii,  84,  85) ;  and  the 
antiphon  for  the  psalms  in  place  of  the  Gloria  Patri, 

RerMos  (written  also  lardat,  from  Fr.  Tarrikre^ 
ebs)y  the  wall  or  screen  at  the  back  of  an  altar,  seat,  etc 
It  was  usually  ornamented  with  panelling,  etc,  espe- 
cially behind  an  altar,  and  sometimes  was  enriched  with 
a  profusion  of  niches,  buttresses,  pinnacles,  statues,  and 
other  decorations,  which  were  often  painted  with  brill- 
iant colors.  Reredoses  of  this  kind  not  nnfrequently  ex- 
tended across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  church,  and  were 
sometimes  carried  up  nearly  to  the  ceiling,  as  at  St.  Al- 
ban's  Abbey,  Durham  Cathedral,  Gloucester  Cathedral, 
St.  Saviour's  Church,  Southwark ;  Christ  Church,  Hamp- 
shire, etc  In  village  churches  they  were  generally  sim- 
ple, and  appear  very  frequently  to  have  bad  no  ornaments 
formed  in  the  wall,  though  sometimes  corbels  or  niches 
were  provided  to  carry  images,  and  sometimes  that  part 
of  the  wall  immediately  over  the  altar  was  panelled. 

Remains  of  these, 
more  or  less  inj  ured, 
are  to  be  found  in 
many  churches, 
particularly  at  the 
east  ends  of  aisles, 
as  at  SL  Michael's, 
Oxford ;  Hanwell 
and  Enstoue,  Ox- 
fordshire; Solihull, 
Warwickshire,  etc. ; 
and  against  the  east 
wall  of  the  transept, 
as  in  St,  Cuthbert's, 
Wells.  It  was  not 
unusual  to  decorate 
the  wall  at  the  back 
of  an  altar  with 
panellings,  etc.,  in 
wood,  or  with  em- 
broidered hangings 
of  tapestry' -  work, 
to  which  the  name 
of  reredos  was  giv- 
en :  it  was  also  ap- 
plied to  the  screen 
between  the  nave 
and  choir  of  a 
church.  The  open 
fire-hearth,  fre- 
quently used  in 
ancient  domestic 
halls,  was  likewise 
..  »f  ^j  •  «.      w  _j    called  a  reredos.— 

Reredos  of  Altar,  Eustone,  clr.  Uao.  ^y\er,Glossanf  of 

A  rchttect,  s.  v. 

ReBCissory  Act,  an  act  of  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment passed  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  II,  annulling 
all  acts  passed  between  1638  and  1650  for  religion  and 
the  Reformation ;  denouncing  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  and  the  Glasgow  Assembly  of  1638,  and  de- 
claring that  the  government  of  the  Church,  as  an  es- 
sential royal  prerogative,  belongs  alone  to  the  crown. — 
Eadie,  EccUs,  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Rescript,  or  Codex  Rbscriptub,  a  manuscript, 
the  original  writing  of  which  had  been  virtually  wipe<i 
out,  and  the  works  of  some  saint  or  father  written  over 
it  A  codex  of  this  class  is  that  called  Codex  Ephro" 
em  in  the  Imperial  Library  of  Paris.  Several  works 
of  the  Syrian  father  were  written  on  portions  both  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  It  has  been  published 
by  Tischendorf,  with  a  curious  fao-eimile  of  the  older 
and  newer  handwriting.  By  the  application  of  a  chem- 
ical tincture,  the  original  writing  of  a  rescript  can  now 
be  well  deciphered.  —  Eadie^  Eoda,  C^fdop,  s.  v.  See 
Paumfskst. 
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Resemblanoe  to  God.    See  Imaqb  or  God. 

ReB'en  (Heb.  id,  ';Q*1,  a  halter,  as  in  Isa.  xxx,  20; 
Sept  Aaoifi  v.  r.  Aaorf),  an  ancient  town  of  Assyria, 
described  as  a  great  city  lying  between  Nineveh  and 
Calah  (Gen.  x,  12).  Many  writers  have  been  inclined 
to  identify  it  with  the  Bketina  or  Rhutena  of  the  Byz- 
antine authors  (Amm.  Marc  xxiii,  5;  Procop.  BelL 
Per$,  ii,  19;  Steph.  Byi.  s.  v.  *Pioiva),  and  of  Ptolemy 
{GeograpK  v,  18),  which  was  near  the  true  source  of 
the  western  Khabour,  and  which  is  most  probably  the 
modem  R<i$  d-Aviu  There  are  no  grounds,  however, 
for  this  identification  except  the  similarity  of  name 
(which  similarity  is  perhaps  fallacious,  since  the  Sept. 
evidently  reads  "{d  for  yor\,  but  not  the  Samar.),  while 
it  is  a  fatal  objection  to  the  theory  that  Rcssna  or  Re- 
sina  was  not  in  Assyria  at  all,  but  in  Western  Mesopo- 
tamia, 200  miles  to  the  west  of  both  the  cities  between 
which  it  is  said  to  have  lain.  Biblical  geographers 
have  generally  been  disposed  to  follow  Bochart  {Phaleg, 
iv,  23)  in  finding  a  trace  of  the  Hebrew  name  in  La- 
rissa,  which  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon  (Anab,  iii, 4,  9) 
as  a  desolate  city  on  the  Tigris,  several  miles  north  of 
the  Lycus.  The  resemblance  of  the  names  is  too  faint 
to  support  the  inference  of  identity;  but  the  situation 
is  not  irreconcilable  with  the  scriptural  intimation. 
Ephrem  Syrus  {Comment  ad  loc)  says  that  Baaa, 
which  he  substitutes  for  Resen  (the  Peshito  has  Resrin), 
was  the  same  as  Risk- A  in  (fountain-head) ;  by  whicli 
Assemani  understands  him  to  mean,  not  the  place  in 
Mesopotamia  so  called,  but  another  Rbh-Ain  in  Assyria, 
near  Saphsaphre,  in  the  province  of  Marga,  which  he 
finds  noticed  in  a  Syrian  monastic  history  of  the  Middle 
Ages  (Assemani,  BibHoiK  Orient,  iii,  2,  p.  709).  It  is, 
however,  still  uncertain  if  Rassa  be  the  same  with  Rish- 
Ain ;  and,  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  a  name  so  exceed- 
ingly uncommon  (corresponding  to  the  Arabic  Raa  el- 
Ain)  affords  a  precarious  basis  for  the  identification  of  a 
site  so  ancient  The  Larissa  of  Xenophon  is  most  cer- 
tainly the  modem  Nimrfid.  Resen,  or  Dasen — which- 
ever may  be  the  tme  form  of  the  word — must  assuredly 
have  been  in  this  neighborhood.  As,  however,  the 
Nimrftd  ruins  seem  really  to  represent  Calah,  while 
those  opposite  MosAl  are  the  remains  of  Nineveh,  we 
must  look  for  Resen  in  the  tract  lying  between  these 
two  sites.  Assyrian  remains  of  some  considerable  ex- 
tent are  found  in  this  situation,  near  the  modem  village 
of  Selamiyekf  and  it  is  perhaps  the  most  probable  con- 
jecture that  these  represent  the  Resen  of  Genesis  (see 
Rawlinson,  Ancient  Monarchies,  i,  204).  No  doubt  it 
may  be  said  that  a  **  great  city,"  such  as  Resen  is  de- 
clared to  have  been  (Gen.  x,  1*2),  could  scarcely  have 
intervened  between  two  other  large  cities  which  are 
not  twenty  miles  apart;  and  the  ruins  at  Selamiych,  it 
must  be  admitted,  are  not  very  extensive.  But  perhaps 
we  ought  to  understand  the  phrase  *'  a  great  city'*  rela- 
tively—i.  e.  great,  as  cities  went  in  early  times,  or  great, 
considering  its  proximity  to  two  other  larger  towns.  If 
this  explanation  seem  unsatisfactory',  wc  might  perhaps 
conjecture  that  originally  Asshur  (Kileh-Sherghat)  was 
called  Calah,  and  Nimriid  Resen ;  but  that,  when  the 
seat  of  empire  was  removed  northwards  from  the  former 
place  to  the  latter,  the  name  Calah  was  transferred  to 
the  new  capital  Instances  of  such  transfers  of  name 
are  not  unfrequent  The  later  Jews  appear  to  have 
identified  Resen  with  the  Kileh-Sherghat  ruins.  At 
least  the  Targums  of  Jonathan  and  of  Jenisalcm  explain 
Resen  by  Tel-Asar  (lobpl  or  ^lOXbPI),  "  the  mound  of 
Asshur.**— -Kitto ;  Smith.     See  Assyria. 

Resentment,  generally  used  in  an  ill  sense,  im- 
plying a  determination  to  return  an  injury.  Dr.  John- 
son observes  that  resentment  is  a  union  of  sorrow  with 
malignity;  a  combination  of  a  passion  which  all  en- 
deavor to  avoid  with  a  passion  which  all  concur  to  de- 
test The  roan  who  retires  to  meditate  mischief  and 
to  exasperate  his  own  rage;  whose  thoughts  are  em- 
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ployed  only  on  means  of  distress  and  oontrivanoes  of 
rain ;  wbose  mind  never  pauses  from  the  remembrance 
of  his  own  saiferings  but  to  indulge  some  hope  of  en- 
Joying  the  calamities  of  another,  may  justly  be  num- 
bered among  the  most  miserable  of  human  beings — 
among  those  who  are  guilty,  who  have  neither  the 
gladness  of  prosperity  nor  the  calm  of  innocence. — Buck, 
Theol.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Reaenratioii.  or  ReBtxiotion,  in  ethics,  is  the 
keeping  back  in  the  mind;  equivocation,  by  a  phrase 
which  means  one  thing  to  the  users  and  another  to 
those  who  hear  it.  It  may  be  distinguished  as  rtai  and 
mentaL 

1.  Real  restriction  takes  place  when  the  words  used 
are  not  true  if  strictly  interpreted,  but  there  is  no  devi- 
ation from  truth  if  the  circumstances  be  considered. 
One  man  asks  another,  Have  you  dined  ?  and  the  an- 
swer given  LB,  No.  The  party  giving  this  answer  has 
dined,  times  without  number;  but  his  answer  is  re- 
stricted by  the  circumstances,  as  to-day,  and  in  that 
sense  is  true. 

2.  Mental  restriction  consists  in  saying  so  far  what 
is  true  and  to  be  believed,  but  adding  mentally  some 
qualification  which  makes  it  not  to  be  true.  A  debtor, 
asked  by  his  creditor  for  payment  of  his  debt.,  says,  *'  I 
will  certainly  pay  you  to-morrow,'*  adding  to  himself, 
**  in  part ;"  whereas  the  words  audibly  uttered  referred  to 
the  whole  amount.  See  Fleming  and  Krauth,  Vocabu- 
lary  of  Philosophical  Science,  s.  v. 

Reserve  in  Tkaoring.  This  is  the  suppression,  in 
the  instruction  of  the  great  mass  of  Christians,  of  a  por^ 
tion  of  those  Gospel  doctrines  which  are  most  eamotly 
set  forth  in  Scripture,  as  if  they  were  a  sort  of  eso- 
teric mystery  of  which  ordinary  believers  are  unwor- 
thy, and  which  should  be  reserved  as  a  reward  for  a 
long  course  of  pious  submission.  The  maintainers  of 
this  system  of  teaching  affect  great  mystery  about  the 
highest  and  most  sacred  doctrines  of  Christianity  (such 
as  the  atonement,  the  divinity  of  our  Lord,  etc.) ;  they 
regard  them  as  too  solemn  and  divine  to  be  vuigarited  by 
being  explicitly  and  prominently  put  before  the  Chris- 
tian world  at  large.  They  would  therefore  ^  economize" 
the  knowledge  of  such  deep  doctrines,  reserving  them  for 
communication  to  those  worthy  of  being  initiated,  mean- 
while asserting  that  the  ordinary  Christian  is  put  in  pos- 
session of  these  truths,  and  to  a  certain  degree  derives 
virtue  out  of  them,  by  partaking  of  the  sacraments,  etc 
It  is  on  the  authority  of  the  fathers  that  the  advocates 
of  **  reserve*'  chiefly  dwell  as  most  fuUy  and  expressly 
supporting  the  principle;  but  they  adduce  also,  in  Jus- 
tification of  the  system,  the  reverence  it  has  a  tendency 
to  beget  for  sacred  things  (as  if  it  were  reverence,  and 
not  superstition,  in  those  who  know  not  what  they  are 
reverencing),  and  allege  that  doing  thus  they  are  act- 
ing a  merciful  part  in  keeping  those  in  ignorance  who 
would  not  make  a  profitable  use  of  knowledge  (just  as 
if  they  had  the  power  of  discerning  spirits).  They  con- 
tend that  they  are  imitating  the  most  perfect  Pattern 
of  wiMlom  and  mercy,  who  thus  economizes  light  and 
knowledge  (e.  g.  concealing  the  Gospel  at  first  under  the 
veil  of  the  Mosaic  ritual),  as  if  it  were  a  system  of  phi- 
losophy of  their  own  they  undertook  to  teach,  or  as  if 
they  were  imitating  the  Deity  in  concealing  what  he 
had  revealed.  The  example  of  our  Lord  is  appealed  to, 
who,  they  say,  taught  openly  by  parables,  but  privately 
explained  the  mysteries  of  bis  kingdom  to  his  disciples; 
a  case  quite  inapplicable,  as  our  Lord  used  reserve,  not 
to  his  disciples,  but  towards  wilful  unbelievers.  The 
system  is  also  vindicated  by  studiously  confounding  it 
with  the  gradual  initiation  of  Christians  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  religion,  and  the  necessity  of  gradual  teach- 
ing; and  the  care  requisite  to  avoid  teaching  anything 
which,  though  true  in  itself,  would  be  falsely  understood 
by  the  hearers  is  confounded  with  the  system  of  with- 
holding a  portion  of  Gospel  truths  from  those  able  and 
willing  to  receive  it.    It  is  ahnost  needless  to  add  that 


the  entire  system  is  opposed  to  the  Woid  of  God,  which 
commands  ministers  not  to  shun  to  declare  to  the  peo- 
ple *'  aU  the  counsel  of  God,"  and  that  it  is  csknlated  to 
throw  doubt  and  uncertainty  upon  the  whole  Christin 
religion ;  for,  as  in  this  system  of  "reserve"  there  miy 
be  an  indefinite  number  of  degrees,  none  can  ever  be 
sure  that  he  has  fathomed  the  system  and  saoertsined 
what  is  the  real  inmost  doctrine  of  its  ad?ocatea.  See 
the  Rev.  Dr.  West's  Sermon  on  Reserve  in  Teadung^ 
Eden,  TheoL  Did.  s.  v. 

Reaenrad  Cases,  among  Boman  CsthoUe  caso- 
ists,  are  certain  sins  which  are  to  be  dealt  with  by  high- 
er ecclesiastics  than  the  mere  priest,  who  msy,  hov- 
ever,  bestow  absolution  if  the  penitent  be  at  the  poiot 
of  death.  To  this  class  of  sins  belong  heresy,  rimoor, 
sacrilege,  and  certain  offences  against  the  priesthood. 

Re'sheph  (Heb.  id,  tV'^tJlame,  as  often;  SepC 
'Paffl^  V.  r.  Sopa^),  one  of  the  descendants  of  Ephn- 
im,  a  ''son"  of  Beriah  (q. r.)  (1  Chron.  vii,  25).  EC 
post  1658. 

Residence.  In  the  early  Chureh  there  were  kwi 
regulating  the  residence  of  the  deigy,  and  their  deago 
was  to  bind  them  to  constant  attendance  upon  their 
duty.  The  Council  of  Sardica  had  seversl  canoos  relst- 
ing  to  this  matter.  The  seventh  decreed  that  no  bishop 
should  go  (I'c  arparowidov,  to  the  emperor's  ooiiit,anles8 
the  emperor  by  letter  called  him  thither;  but  if  soy  pe> 
tition  was  to  l)e  preferred  to  the  emperor  relating  to  iny 
civil  contest,  the  bishop  should  depute  his  apocritarvUi 
or  resident  at  court,  to  act  for  him,  or  send  his  teeamuu^ 
or  some  other  of  his  clergy,  to  solicit  the  cause  in  his 
name,  that  the  Churoh  might  neither  receire  damge 
by  his  absence  nor  be  put  to  unnecessary  expensei  An- 
other canon  of  the  Council  of  Sardica  limited  the  ibaenoe 
of  a  bishop  from  his  churoh  to  three  weeks,  nnlen  it 
were  upon  some  very  weighty  and  urgent  occasion.  An- 
other allowed  the  same  time  for  a  bishop  to  collect  the 
revenues  of  his  estate,  provided  he  there  celebrated  di- 
vine service  every  Lord's  day.  By  two  other  canons, 
presbyters  and  deacons  were  similarly  tied.  The  Coos- 
cil  of  Agde  made  the  like  order  for  the  French  churches, 
decreeing  that  a  presbyter  or  deacon  who  was  absent 
from  his  church  for  throe  weeks  should  be  three  yesis 
suspended  from  the  communion.  By  a  rule  of  the  fourth 
Council  of  Carthage,  every  bishop*s  house  wss  to  be  near 
the  church.  The  &Mi  council  prescribed  that  every  bish- 
op should  have  hb  residence  near  his  principal  or  cathe- 
dral church,  which  he  should  not  leave,  to  the  neglect 
of  his  cure. 

In  Great  Britain,  at  the  present  time,  residence  is  nov 
regulated  by  I  and  2  Vict  c  106.  The  penalties  for  it, 
without  a  license  from  the  bishop,  are,  one  third  of  the 
annual  value  of  the  benefice  when  the  absence  exceeds 
three  but  does  not  exceed  six  months;  one  half  of  the 
annual  value  when  the  absence  exceeds  six  but  docs  not 
exceed  eight  months;  and  when  it  has  been  for  the  whole 
year,  three  fourths  of  the  annual  income  are  forfeited. 
Certain  persons  are  exempted  from  the  penalties  of  non- 
residence,  as  the  heads  of  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, the  warden  of  Durham  University,  and  the  head- 
masters of  Eton,  Winchester,  and  Westminster  schooU 
Privileges  for  temporary  non-residence  are  gruted  to  a 
great  number  of  persons  who  hold  ofiices  in  cathedrals 
and  at  the  two  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
See  Bingham,  Christian  AnHq,  bk«  vi,  ch.  iv,  p.  7 ;  Esdie, 
Eccles,  Cydop,  s.  v. 

Resignation,  a  patient,  nnresisting  sobmiaBion  to 
the  will  of  God,  acknowledging  both  bis  power  and  right 
to  afflict.  The  obligations  to  this  duty  arise  from:  1. 
The  perfections  of  God  (Deut  xxxii,  4).  2.  The  pni^ 
pose  of  God  (Eph.  i,  U).  8.  The  commands  of  God 
(Heb.xii,9).  4.  The  promises  of  God  (1  Pet.  v,  7).  & 
Our  own  interest  (Hoe.  ii,  14, 15).  &  The  prospect  of 
eternal  felicity  (Heb.  iv,  9).    See  Patiexcb. 

RESIGNATION,  Ecclbsiastical.  The  ancient 
Church  was  very  strict  in  the  matter  of  resignation^ 
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utd  yet  then  wen  cues  in  irbich  tber  were  dloired : 
I.  When  >  bubop,  throogh  tbe  obntinur,  lutied,  or  dU- 
giut  of  iny  people,  found  himiplf  iutapKbtB  of  doing 
them  my  KTvice,  and  that  the  burden  wm  <n  intolec- 
■ble  oppreanon  to  him ;  in  that  ease,  if  he  deeired  to 
zeeign,  hie  reaignmtioa  waa  accepted.  Thoa  Gre^ry 
Naiianzeii  renounced  tbe  eee  of  Conatantinople  be- 
eanae  tbe  people  munnuied  at  him  as  a  atranger.  2. 
When  in  charily  ■  bishop  reaigiwd,  or  showed  himself 
willing  to  reeign,  to  ciire  some  iaveletaleachimi.  Thoa 
ChiyiOBtom  announced  his  wilUngneaa  to  reeign  if  tbe 
people  had  any  aiupicitHi  that  he  was  a  usorper.  In 
■och  caeei  canonical  peneiona  were  somelimee  granted. 
The  following  are  the  rules  that  prevail  in  tbe  Church 
oT  England :  It  can  be  made  only  to  a  superior,  and  it 
ntoM  be  lo  Buch  luperior  as  the  one  from  whom  it  wai 
immtdialrly  obtained;  for  example,  where  institulion 
wai  required,  the  party  having  the  right  to  institute  ii 
the  same  to  whom  reeif(nation  is  to  be  nude;  and  in 
the  case  of  donatiTea,  resignation  is  to  be  made  to  the 
patron.  ReNgoation  must  be  made  pemnally,  and  not 
by  pnjty:  that  is,  it  moat  be  made  either  by  personal 
appearance  before  the  ordinary,  or  by  an  instrument 
properly  attested  and  preeented  to  blm.  It  must  be 
made  wilboat  any  condilion  annexed ;  in  the  words  of 
tbe  instrument,  it  must  be  made  "absolute  eC  lumplici- 
ter,"  and  it  moit  further  be,  in  the  words  of  the  same 
instrument,  ^^sponte  et  pur^"*  It  mast  also  be  made 
Tolunlarily,  and  it  muit  not  proceed  from  any  corrupt 
inducement.  If  an  incambent  take  any  pension,  sum 
of  money,  or  otiier  benefit,  directly  or  iniJirecUy,  for  or 
in  reaped  of  the  resigning  of  a  beneflee  having  cure  of 
Soole,  auch  a  tranaaction  ia  criminal  in  the  view  of  the 
law,  and  both  the  giver  and  receiver  in  it  are  liable  to 
legal  penalties.  No  resignation  can  be  valid  till  aecq)t- 
ed  by  the  proper  ordinaiy,  but  the  law  has  provided  no 
remedy  if  tbe  ordinary  should  refuse  to  accept.  In  aa 
far  aa  legal  decisions  have  hitherto  gone,  the  ordinarf 
is  no  more  compellable  to  accept  a  resignation  than  he 
ia  (o  admit  persona  into  holy  orders  When  a  reeigna- 
tion  has  been  accepted,  notice  is  to  be  given  to  the  pa- 
tron, ir  different  from  the  ordinary ;  and  lapse  does  not 
begin  to  run,  as  against  the  patron,  until  notice  of  the 
vacancy  has  been  properly  given  to  him.  A  Pres- 
byterian minister  resigns  lo  the  pieabrteiy  in  whoH 
bounds  his  charge  is.  See  Bingham,  CArufion  Anliq. 
bk.vi,ch.iv,p.2;  Eden,  rtwf.  Z>icf.  s.  v. 

Reaolntloiiera,  or  ReBolntlonlats,  were  those 
who  approved  of  the  answer  given  by  the  commiBSion- 
ers  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
(which  met  at  Perth  in  the  time  of  Charles  II)  to  the 
question  proposed  lo  tbcm  by  tbe  Farliament,  viz.  what 
persons  were  lo  be  admitted  to  rise  in  arms  against 
Cromwell.  Tbe  resolution  was,  that  all  persons  capable 
of  bearing  arms  were  to  be  admitted,  except  those  of 
bad  character,  or  obstinate  enemies  lo  the  Covenant. 
Those  who  supported  it  were  called  Raoluliontrt,  while 
those  who  opposed  it  were  designated  ProliMltn  or  A  itli- 
Rnolatioaeri. 

Reapect  of  PEnao^s  (irfiavi>"o\q^'n.  Bom.  ii,  1 1 ; 
Epb.vi,9;  CoLiii.SS;  James  ii,  1 ;  a  later  Greek  word, 
found  only  in  the  New  TeU.^  and  modelled  atler  the  use 
ofn9l^  with  B'<lD),p(ir1ia%  for  individuals.  God  ap- 
pointed that  tbe  judges  should  pronounce  i 


IS  (Lev. 


;  Deut 


?,  19). 


That  they  should  consider  neither  the  poor  nor  the  rich, 
the  weak  nor  the  powerful,  but  should  attend  only  to 
truth  and  justice.  God  baa  no  respect  of  persons.  The 
Jews  complimented  our  Saviour  that  he  UAi  the  truth, 
without  respect  of  persons,  without  feat  (Malt,  xxii,  16; 
Isa.  xxxii,  l-ie).  Jude  (ver.  16),  instead  of  the  phrase 
"  to  have  respect  of  persons,"  has  "  to  admire  persons." 
Our  English  term  rttptct  seems  M  imply  some  kind 
of  deference  or  submission  lo  a  party;  but  this  is  not  al- 
ways the  proper  meaning  Uj  be  annexed  lo  it  in  Script- 
ure.   When  we  rend  (Exod.ii,S6)"God  had  raped  to 


es.    In  these  last-m 
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the  children  of  Israet,"  it  can  only  express  his  oompat- 
non  and  s}mipathy  for  them ;  when  God  had  ivapect  to 
tbe  offering  of  Abel  (Gen.  iv,4),  it  import!  loocotptfa- 
vonMg,  to  notice  with  satisfaction.  (Comp.  1  King* 
viii,  28;  Nnmb.  xvl,  IB.)— Calmet. 

RMpond,  before  the  Kefbrmation,  was  a  short  an- 
them interrupting  tbe  middle  of  a  chapter;  when  two 
or  three  verses  had  been  read,  the  respond  iras  sung, 
after  which  the  ehapler  proceeded. 

RESPOND,  a  hair-pillai 
or  pier,  in  Middle-age  archi- 
tectore,  attached  to  a  wall  to 
support  an  arch,  etc  Re- 
sponds laS  very  frequently 
used  by  themselves,  sa  at 
the  sides  of  the  entnnces  of 
chanceK  etc,  and  are  also 
generally  employed  at  the 

pillars,  such  as  those  between 
t  he  body  and  aisles  of  ch  uich- 
isiiallyeor- 
reapond  in  form  with  the  pil- 
lars, but  are  sometimes  dif> 
ferent.  The  name  frequent- 
ly occurs  in  mediaval  con- 
tracts^snd  may  have  ila  origin 
in  the  notion  uf  the  two  pibu- 
ters  responding  to,  i.  e.  cor- 
responding with,  each  other. 
Thus  tbe  breadth  of  the  nave 
of  Eton  College  chapel  "be- 
tween tbe  retpondtrt"  was 
direcled  by  the  will  of  king 
Henry  VI  lo  be  thirty-two 
feel,— Parker,  Glau.  of  Ar- 
chiua.a.\. 

ReaponsSlda  were  a 
sort  of  residents  in  the  im- 
of  foreign  churches  and  bishops, 
itegotiate  a*  proctors  at  tbe  em- 
peror's court  in  all  ecclesiastical  causes  wherein  their 
principals  might  bo  concerned.  The  institution  of  the 
office  seems  to  have  been  in  the  time  of  (l^nstantine, 
or  not  long  after,  when,  the  emperors  having  become 
Christiana,  foreign  churches  had  more  occasion  (o  pro- 
mole  their  suits  at  the  imperial  court  than  formerly. 
However,  we  find  it  esUfalished  by  law  in  the  time  of 
Justinian.  It  does  not  appear  from  that  law  that  re- 
wpotitala  were  clei^:ymen,  but  from  other  writings  we 
may  easily  collect  iL  See  Bingham,  Chrittiaii  Ai^, 
bk.iii,ch.xiii,p.a. 

Reaponae.  AmongiheHebrewstheusualresponM 
by  tbe  people  lo  prayer  was  by  the  utterance  of  the 
word  A  mea  at  the  close ;  and  this  praclice  was  naturally 
adopted,  or  rather  continued,  by  Chriilions  likewise. 
This  word  (^^M),  literally  "firm,  true,"  was  used  sa  a 
substantive,  "  that  which  is  true,"  "  truth"  (Iss.  Ijtv,  16). 
It  was  employed  in  strong  sssei'erations,  fixing,  as  it 
were,  the  stamp  of  truth  upon  the  assertion  which  it  ac- 
companied, and  making  it  Innding  as  an  oath  (comp. 
Numb.  V,  23).  In  the8ept,oflChron.XTi,S6i  Neh.v, 
13 ;  viii,  G,  the  word  appears  in  the  form  'kpi\v,  which 
is  used  throughout  the  New  Test.  In  other  passages 
the  Hebrew  is  rendered  by  ytrairo,  except  in  Isa.  Ixv, 
16.  The  Vulgate  adopts  the  Hebrew  word  in  all  cases 
except  in  the  Psalms,  where  it  ia  translated  fui.  In 
DeuL  «vii,  15-20,  the  people  were  to  say  "Amen"  aa 
the  Levites  pronounced  each  of  the  curses  upon  Mount 
Ebal,  signifying  by  Ihts  their  assent  lo  the  conditioni 
under  which  the  curses  would  be  inflicted.  In  ac- 
cordance wilb  this  usage  we  find  that  among  the  rab- 
bins "Amen"  involves  the  ideas  of  swearing,  accept- 
ance, and  truthfulness.    The  lint  two  are  illnstraled  by 
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the  paarages  already  quoted,  the  last  by  1  Kings  i,  36; 
John  iii,  8,  6,  U  (A.V.  "verily'*),  in  which  the  asscr- 
tiona  are  made  with  the  aolemnity  of  an  oath  and  then 
strengthened  by  the*  repetition  of  *'Amen.''  ^'Amen" 
was  the  proper  response  of  the  person  to  whom  an  oath 
was  administered  (Neh.  v,  18 ;  viii,  6 ;  I  Chron.  xvi,  86 ; 
Jer.  xi,  5,  marg.) ;  and  the  Deity,  to  whom  appeal  is 
made  on  such  occasions,  is  called  "the  God  of  Am«n" 
(Isa.  Ixv,  16),  as  being  a  witness  to  the  sincerity  of  the 
implied  compact.  With  a  similar  significance  Christ  is 
called  "the  Atnen^  the  faithful  and  true  witness" (Rev. 
iii,  14;  comp.  John  i,  14;  xvi,  6;  2  Cor.  i,  20).  It  is 
matter  of  tradition  that  in  the  Temple  the  "  Amen"  was 
not  uttered  by  the  people,  but  that  instead,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  priest's  prayers,  they  responded, "  Blessed 
be  the  name  of  the  glory  of  his  kingdom  for  ever  and 
ever."  Of  this  a  trace  is  supposed  to  remain  in  the  con- 
cluding sentence  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  (comp.  Bom.  xi, 
86).  But  in  the  synagogues  and  private  houses  it  was 
customary  for  the  people  or  members  of  the  family  who 
were  present  to  say  "  Amen"  to  the  prayers  which  were 
offered  by  the  minister  or  the  roaster  of  the  house,  and 
the  custom  remained  in  the  early  Christian  Church 
(Matt,  vi,  18;  1  Cor.  xiv,  16).  And  not  only  public 
prayers,  but  those  offered  in  private,  and  doxologies 
were  appropriately  concluded  with  "Amen"  (Rom.  ix, 
5 ;  xi,  86 ;  xv,  83 ;  xvi,  27 ;  2  Cor.  xiii,  13,  etc) — Smith. 
See  Ami£N. 

ResponseB.  Short  sentences,  so  called  from  their 
being  the  answers  of  the  people  to  the  officiating  min- 
ister. The  design  of  responses  is,  by  giving  to  the  peo- 
ple a  part  in  the  service,  to  quicken  this  devotion  and 
engage  their  attention.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
congregations  do  not  in  general  join  in  the  parts  of  the 
service  allotted  to  them,  as  such  neglect  is  the  means 
of  making  our  worship  appear  to  many  both  cold  and 
formal  Anciently  all  the  people  were  allowed  to  join 
in  psalmody  and  prayers,  and  make  their  proper  re- 
sponses. Of  the  latter  there  were  severaL  (1.)  Amen. 
This,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  Church,  is.  denomina- 
ted oreUionU  siffnaculum,  or  devotee  concionit  responsio, 
and  intimates  that  the  prayer  of  the  speaker  is  heard, 
and  approved  by  him  who  gives  this  response.  (2.) 
Hallelujah.  This  was  adopted  from  the  Jewish  psal- 
mody, particukrly  from  those  psalms  (cxiii-cxviii) 
which  were  sung  at  the  Passover,  called  the  Great  Hillel, 
or  Hallel.  The  use  of  this  phrase  was  first  adopted  by 
the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  and  from  this  was  received  by 
the  other  churches,  and  was  restricted  to  the  fifty  days 
between  Easter  and  Whit-Sunday.  In  the  Greek  Church 
it  was  expressive  of  grief,  sorrow,  and  penitence,  while 
in  the  Latin  it  denoted  a  joyful  spirit.  (3.)  Uosanna. 
The  Church,  both  ancient  and  modem,  has  ascribed  to 
this  word  a  meaning  similar  to  that  of  haUelujah.  The 
true  signification  u  "  Lord  save"  (Psa.  cxviii,  25).  (4.) 
"  O  Lord  have  mercy" — Kvpu  iXkfiaop,  The  Council  of 
Yaison,  A.D.  492,  canon  8,  ordained  that  this  response 
should  be  introduced  into  the  morning  and  evening 
worship,  and  into  the  public  religious  service.  Gregory 
the  Great  introduced  a  threefold  form, "  O  Lord,"  "Loid 
have  mercy,"  "  Christ  have  mercy."  (5.)  "  Glory,  glory 
in  the  highest,"  in  use  on  festive  occasions  in  the  5th 
century,  and  in  general  use  in  the  7th  century.  (6.) 
"  The  Lord  be  with  you ;"  "  Peace  be  with  you,"  ordained 
by  the  Council  of  Braga,  A.D.  561,  to  be  the  uniform 
salutation  of  bishops  and  presbyters  when  addressing 
the  people.  The  last-mentioned  salutation  alone  was  in 
use  in  the  Greek  Church.  See  Coleman,  Christ,  A  ntiq, ; 
Eden,  TheoL  Diet,  s.  v. 

ReapoiiBOiii  Pbauii  mean  either  the  repetition 
of  the  verses  by  the  people,  or  the  repetition  of  the 
last  words  of  the  psalm,  with  the  addition  of  the 
"amen"  or  the  doxology;  or  that  the  psalms  were  so 
selected  as  to  correspond  to  the  subject  of  the  lessons 
which  had  been  read. — Eadie,  Ecdes,  Cyclop,  a.  v. 
"  Psalmody." 


Reaaaant  (probably  Fr.  resaenlsr), 
an  old  English  term  for  an  <^ee-moa]d- 
ing.  It  was  also  applied  to  other  archi- 
tectural members  that  had  the  inflect- 
ed outline  of  this  moulding. — Parker, 
Gloss,  of  A  rchitect,  a.  v. 

Re«»aunt,  Red-  Rest,  or  Repose,  was  enjoined 
cliflb  Church,  npon  the  Israelites  on  the  Sabbath 
Bristol  ^y.  f^  ^],^  gio,y  of  Qod,  in  that  he 

rested  after  the  sax  days  of  creation.    See  Sabbath. 

Rest  also  signifies  a  fixed  and  secure  habiution.  **  Ye 
shall  go  before  yonr  brethren  until  the  Lord  shall  give 
rest  to  your  brethren,  as  well  as  to  you,  and  until  ye  are 
come  into  the  land  whither  ye  are  going  to  posseea  it* 
(Deut.  iii,  20).  So  also  Deut.  xii,  9 :  *<  For  ye  are  not  as 
yet  come  to  the  rest  and  to  the  inheritance  which  the 
Lord  your  God  giveth  yon,"  i.  e.  you  are  not  as  yet  aet- 
tled  in  that  land  which  you  are  to  possess.  Naomi  aaya 
to  Ruth,  ^'My  daMghter,  shall  I  not  seek  rest  for  thee, 
that  it  may  be  well  with  thee  ?"  (Ruth  iii,  1 )— i.  e.  I  shall 
endeavor  to  procure  you  a  settlement.  David,  speaking 
of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  which  till  his  time  had  do 
fixed  place  of  settlement,  says,  ^  Arise,  O  Lord,  into  thy 
rest,  thou  and  the  ark  of  thy  strength"  (PSa.  cxxxii.  By 
Likewise  Ecdes.  xxxvi,  15:  *'0  be  merciful  unto  Jeru- 
salem, thy  holy  city,  the  place  of  thy  resL" 

Rest  has  the  following  figurative  meanings:  to  faoa, 
or  trust  in  (2  Chron.  xxxii,  8) ;  to  continue  fjxd  (ba.  li, 
4) ;  to  come  to  an  end  (Ezek.  xvi,  42;  xxi,  17) ;  cense 
from  war  (Josh,  xiv,  15). 

Rest,  like  sleep,  is  in  the  Scriptures  sometimes  naed 
as  the  symbol  of  death.  Thus  the  patriarch  exdaima, 
**For  now  should  I  have  lain  still  and  been  quiet,  I 
should  have  slept;  then  had  I  been  at  rest,  with  kings 
and  counseUors  of  the  earth"  (Job  iii,  13);  and  thus  a 
charge  is  g^ven  to  Daniel:  *'Go  thou  thy  way  till  the 
end  be :  for  thou  shalt  rest,  and  stand  in  thy  lot  at  the 
end  of  the  days"  (Dan.  xii,  13).  This  phrase  also  occun 
in  1  Sam.  xxviii,  15;  Job  xi,  18;  Acts  ii,  26;  Rev.vi, 
9;  and  is  common  on  Jewbh  monuments  for  the  dead, 
as  ''May  his  rest  be  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  with  the 
other  just  men  of  the  world."  ''May  his  soul  rest  in 
peace  till  the  Comforter  come."  "May  his  rest  be  in 
the  garden  of  Eden,  with  other  just  men. 
amen,  amen,  Selah." 

In  a  moral  and  spiritual  sense,  rest  denotes 
tion  from  carnal  trouble  and  sin  (Matt,  xi,  28, 29).  Fi- 
nally, it  is  used  to  represent  the  fixed  and  permanent 
state  of  repose  enjoyed  by  the  blessed  in  heaven ;  and 
to  this  Paul  makes  an  application  of  what  is  said  of  the 
settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  the  Land  of  Promise:  *'  I 
sware  to  them  in  my  wrath  that  they  should  not  enter 
into  my  rest,"  i.  e.  into  the  land  of  Canaan  (Pea.  xcv, 
11).  «  Therefore,"  says  Paul  (Heb.  iii,  17-19;  iv,  1-S), 
"as  they  could  not  enter  therein  by  reason  of  their  un- 
belief, let  us  be  afraid  of  imitating  their  example:  for 
we  cannot  enter  but  by  faith,"  etc    See  Sabbatisx. 

Restitiltioii,  a  term  applied  in  the  A.  Y.  in  two 
very  different  senses. 

1.  Penal  (D^V,  to  repay,  Exod.  xx,  1-14,  etc;  else- 
where "  requite,"  etc ;  but  in  Job  xx,  18,  JT^^TISn,  e»- 
change,  as  elsewhere  rendered),  that  act  of  justice  hj 
which  we  restore  to  our  neighbor  whatever  we  have  un- 
justly deprived  him  of;  a  point  insisted  on  under  both 
the  old  and  the  new  covenant  (Exod.  xxii,  1 ;  Lake 
xix,  8).  Justice  requires  that  those  things  which  have 
been  stolen  or  unlawfully  taken  from  another  should  be 
restored  to  the  party  aggrieved,  and  that  compensation 
should  be  made  to  him  by  the  aggressor.  Accordingly 
various  fines  or  pecuniary  payments  were  exactol  \yv 
the  Mosaic  law :  as,  (1.)  Fines,  C939,  oneiA,  strictly  so 

called,  went  commonly  to  the  injured  party,  and  were 
of  two  kinds :  fixed,  u  e.  those  of  which  the  amount  was 
determined  by  aome  statute  as^  for  instance,  that  of 
Deut  xxii,  19,  or  xxii,  29;  and  ondetermined,  or  where 
the  amount  was  left  to  the  decision  of  the  juc^ges  (Exod* 
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xxi,  22).  (2.)  Twofold,  foarfold,  and  even  fivefold  res- 
titution of  things  stolen,  and  restitution  of  property  un- 
justly retained,  with  twenty  per  cent  over  and  sLove. 
He  who,  by  ignorance,  should  omit  to  give  to  the  Tem- 
ple what  was  appointeid  by  the  law — for  example,  in  the 
tithes  or  first-fruits — was  obliged  to  restore  it  to  the 
priests  and  to  add  a  fifth  part  besides,  over  and  above 
which  he  was  bound  to  offer  a  ram  for  his  expiation. 
Nehemiah  prevailed  with  all  those  Israelites  to  make 
restitution  who  had  taken  interest  of  their  brethren 
(Neh.  V,  10, 11),  and  Zacchseus  (Luke  xix,  8)  promises  a 
fourfold  restitution  to  all  from  whom  he  had  extorted 
in  his  ofiice  as  a  publican.  The  Roman  laws  condemn- 
ed to  a  fourfold  restitution  all  who  were  convicted  of 
extortion  or  fraud.  Zacchseus  here  imposes  that  penal- 
ty on  himself,  to  which  be  adds  the  half  of  his  goods, 
which  was  what  the  law  did  not  require.  (8.)  If  a  man 
killed  a  beast,  he  was  to  make  it  good,  beast  for  beast 
(Lev.  xxiv,  18).  If  an  ox  pushed  or  gored  another 
man's  ser\'ant  to  death,  his  owner  was  bound  to  pay  for 
the  servant  thirty  shekels  of  silver  (£xod.  xxi,  82).  In 
the  case  of  one  man's  ox  pushing  the  ox  of  another  man 
to  death,  as  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  ascertain  which 
of  the  two  had  been  to  blsime  for  the  quarrel,  the  two 
owners  were  obliged  to  bear  the  loss  between  them; 
the  living  ox  was  to  be  sold,  and  its  price,  together  with 
the  dead  beast,  was  to  be  equally  divided  by  them.  If, 
however,  one  of  the  oxen  had  previously  been  notorious 
for  goring,  and  the  owner  had  not  taken  care  to  confine 
him,  in  such  case  he  was  to  give  the  loser  another  and 
to  take  the  dead  ox  himself  (ver.  86).  (4^)  If  a  man  dug 
a  pit  and  did  not  cover  it,  or  let  an  old  pit  remain  open 
and  another  man's  beast  fell  into  it,  the  owner  of  such 
pit  was  obliged  to  pay  for  the  beast  and  had  it  for  the 
payment  (versL  88, 34).  (6.)  When  a  fire  was  kindled 
in  the  fields  and  did  any  damage,  he  who  kindled  it  was 
to  make  the  damage  good  (xxii,  6).    See  Damages. 

Moralists  observe  respecting  restitution:  (1.)  That 
where  it  can  be  made  in  kind,  or  the  injury  can  be  cer- 
tainly valued,  we  are  to  restore  the  thing  or  the  value. 
(2.)  We  are  bound  to  restore  the  thing  with  the  natural 
increase  of  it,  L  e.  to  satisfy  for  the  loss  sustained  in  the 
meantime  and  the  gain  hindered.  (3.)  Where  the  thing 
cannot  be  restored  and  the  value  of  it  is  not  certain,  we 
are  to  give  reasonable  satisfaction  according  to  a  mid- 
dle estimation.  (4.)  We  are  at  least  to  give  by  way  of 
restitution  what  the  law  would  give,  for  that  is  gener- 
ally equal  and  in  most  esses  rather  favorable  than  rig- 
orous. (5.)  A  roan  is  not  only  bound  to  restitution  for 
the  injury  he  did,  but  for  all  that  directly  follows  from 
the  injurions  act;  for  the  first  injury  being  wilful,  we 
are  supposed  to  will  all  that  which  follows  upon  it. 

2.  ApocatattdtiSf  a  terra  which,  in  its  Greek  form,  oc- 
curs but  once  in  the  New  Test. in  the  phrase  "restitu- 
tion of  all  things,"  ^woKardtrrafriQ  travrutv  (Acts  iii, 
21).  As  an  event,  it  is  in  that  passage  connected  with 
the  "refreshing  (dvch^^ic)  ^^m  the  presence  of  the 
Lord"  (ver.  19).  The  grammatical  construction  as  well 
as  exegetical  interpretation  of  the  whole  passage  has 
been  greatly  disputed  by  commentators  (see  Meyer, 
Commentar,  ad  be) ;  but  Alford  (G reels  Test,  ad  loc)  re- 
gards both  these  as  being  decisively  settled  by  the  par- 
allel expression  of  our  Saviour— that  Elijah  "  will  re- 
store all  things,"  (iirocaraffratrft  T^vra  (Matt,  xvii,  1 1). 
The  principal  opinions  of  interpreters  are  thus  summed 
up  by  Kuinol  (Comment,  ad  loc) :  (a)  De  Dieu,  Lim- 
bach,  Wolf,  and  others  understand  by  the  times  of  "  re- 
freshing" and  "restitution**  (L  e.  the  predicted  period 
when  the  due  position  will  be  assigned  each  one),  the 
da}'s  of  the  kutjud^mentf  the  times  of  affliction  to  the 
impious  and  contumacious,  but  of  relief,  quiet,  and  safe- 
ty to  the  saints.  In  support  of  this  view  they  adduce 
the  frequent  argument  of  the  sacred  writers  to  induce 
Christians  to  diligence  and  hope  drawn  from  the  pros- 
pect of  the  last  day  (Acts  xvii,  30  sq. ;  2  Pet.  iii,  7 ;  xi, 
13  sq. ;  comp.  especially  the  similar  language  of  2  Thess. 
i,  7;  ii,  16),  and  the  fact  that  Jewish  writers  were  ac- 


customed so  to  speak  of  it  (Pirhe  Aboih,  Iv,  17).    (h) 
Schula  (in  his  Diitert,  de  Temporibut  r jjc  iva^lwliitaCi  in 
the  BiUioik,  Hagan,  v,  119  sq.)  understands  the  time  of 
deaihf  the  terminus  fixed  to  each  man's  life,  the  future 
rest  of  the  dead  in  the  Lord;  a  view  which  Barkey 
(ibid,  p.  411)  justly  opposes  by  this,  among  other  con- 
siderations, that  if  this  bad  been  Peter's  meaning  it  is 
strange  be  had  not  used  clearer  and  more  customary 
phraseology,     (c)  Kraft  (Obts.  Sacr,  fascic.  ix,  271  sq.) 
remarks  that  Peter  on  this  passage  derives  his  argument 
not  merely  from  the  hope  of  pardon,  but  also  from  the 
benefits  already  bestowed  by  God,  and  therefore  consid- 
ers this  "refreshing"  to  be  the  liberation  afforded  by 
Jesus  Jrom  the  ceremonial  yoke  of  bondage  of  the  Jewish 
law,  an  exposition  which  is  well  refuted  by  Bsrkey  (BibL 
Flag,  iiif  119  sq.),  who  pertinently  remarks  that  Peter 
at  this  very  time  was  not  himself  free  from  legal  preju- 
dices.   ((f)  Barkey  (ibid,  v,  897  sq.)  thinks  these  "  times 
of  refreshing"  are  the  period  of  the  delay  of  the  divine 
judgment  upon  the  Jews,  the  time  of  the  divine  long- 
suffering,  in  which  the  zeal  of  the  Almighty's  vengeance 
was  remitted  or  relaxed.     He  regards  the  expression 
"Jesus  Christ"  here  as  put  for  "the  word  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  and  so  refers  the  words  "  he  shall  send,"  etc.,  to 
the  preaching  of  the  doctrine  of  Jesus,    (e)  In  the  opin- 
ion of  Grotius,  Hammond,  and  Bolten,  the  "  times  of  re- 
freshing" are  the  time  of  the  freedom  of  Christians  from 
Jewbh  persecution  and  the  calamities  impending  over 
the  wicked  and  refractory  Jews  (Matt  xxiv,  38 ;  Luke 
xxi,  28) ;  while  the  "  times  of  restitution"  are  the  time  of 
the  fulfilment  of  the  predictions  concerning  the  overthrow 
of  the  capital  and  polity  of  the  Jews  (comp.  Matt  xxiv, 
16, 30).     (/)  Emcsti  (in  his  Opusc,  Theol.  p.  477),  who 
finds  a  follower  in  Doderlein  (Institutio  Theol,  Christ,  ii, 
§  228,  obe.  6),  interprets  the  term  apocatastasis  as  mean- 
ing a  new,  greater,  and  truer  perfection  of  religion^  the 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel  clear  and  free  from  all  shadows 
of  figures  and  rites;  first  announced  by  John,  then  pro- 
mulgated hy  Jesus  among  the  Jews,  and  finally  propa- 
gated by  the  apostle  everywhere.    This  view  he  forti- 
fies bv  the  observation  that  "  times  of  restitution"  is 
equivalent  to  "  time  of  reformation"  (^(opdaio-iCi  Heb.  Ix, 
10)-     (.9)  ^^  Eckermann  (Theologiacht  Beitrage,  I,  ii, 
112  sq.)  interprets  the  "  apocatastasis  of  all  things"  to 
mean  the  univeisal  emendation  of  religion  by  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ,  and  the  "  times  of  refreshing"  to  be  the 
day  of  renewal,  the  times  of  the  Messiah.    The  same 
writer,  however,  afterwards  (ibid,  11,  i,  188  sq.)  rejects 
this  exposition  on  the  ground  that  the  parsllel  passages 
(Matt,  xi,  17 ;  Mark  ix,  12)  speak  of  Elijah  as  to  precede 
and  rectify  Jewish  faith  and  morals.    He  therefore  con- 
cludes that  Peter  was  referring  to  a  restoration  of  the 
Jewish  polity  in  its  original  splendor.    Yet  finally  (in 
hb  Erhmrwtg  alier  dunkeln  SuUen  des  N,  T,  ii,  184)  he 
returns  to  his  original  opinion,     (h)  BosenmUller,  fol- 
lowing Moms,  underBtands  the  "  times  of  refreshing"  to 
denote  happy  timeSf  not  merely  the  day  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  but  also  spiritual  benefits  of  every  kind 
which  Christians  enjoy  in  this  and  the  future  life  (Mo- 
ms :  the  Messianic  times),  and  refers  the  "  times  of  res- 
titution" (full  and  perfect  fulfilment  of  prophecy)  to  the 
consummation  of  that  auspicious  period  when  all  ene- 
mies shall  be  subdued  (1  Cur.  xx,  25  sq. ;  Heb.  x,  12, 15 ; 
comp.  Psa.  ex,  1),  and  every  influence  opposing  troe  re- 
ligion removed.    Many  of  these  interpretations  are  ob- 
viously fanciful,  and  most  of  them  too  vague,  although 
some  contain  an  element  of  troth.    The  word  AiroKa- 
rdaraoiQ  signifies  emendation,  restoration  to  a  pristine 
condition,  change  to  a  better  state.    (So  Joseph  us,  Ant, 
xi,  8, 8 ;  iv,  6 ;  Philo,  De  Decal  p.  767  b ;  De  Rer.  Div,  Her, 
p.  522  c    Hesychius  and  Phanorinus  likewise  explain 
it  by  reXciWic;  but  the  scholiast  in  the  Cod.  Nosq.  ad 
loc,  renders  ffVfiTrXrjpiMMTtSt  Upatrig,     In  like  manner 
&iroKa^i<rrdvHV  signifies  to  complete,  bring  to  a  conclu- 
sion ;  see  the  Sept  at  Job  viii,  6,  where  it  corresponds 
with  Dbl^ ;  80  in  Gen.  xli,  13 ;  Jer.  xxii,  8 ;  comp.  Polylx 
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It,  28, 1 ;  Diod.  Sic.  xx,  84.)  By  tbe  expt«nioa  «  nntil 
the  times  of  the  apocaicutasia  of  all  things  which  God 
hath  spoken/*  etc.,  Peter  means  the  time  when  all 
affairs  shall  be  consummated,  all  the  prophetical  an- 
nouncements shall  be  accomplished,  including  the  in* 
auguration  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  and  its  at- 
tendant events,  the  full  extension  of  the  Gospel,  the  res- 
urrection, judgment,  etc« — in  short,  the  end  of  the  world 
(see  Olshausen,  De  Wette,  Hackett,  and  most  others, 
ad  loc).    See  Eschatolooy. 

Restoration,  The,  a  name  generally  given  to  the 
return  of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  previously  ap- 
pointed ecclesiastical  polity,  and  to  their  allegiance  to 
the  regular  prince,  Charles  II,  which  took  place  in  1660. 
It  has  been  appointed,  by  authority,  thai  May  29  in 
every  year  shall  be  kept  with  prayer  and  thanksgiving 
to  Almighty  God  for  this  event.  -  See  Hook,  Chur^ 
Diet.  s.  V. 

RESTORATION  of  the  Jews.  This  term  is  ap- 
plied to  two  very  different  classes  of  prophecies  relating 
to  the  Hebrew  race. 

1.  Their  Hetum/rom  Captivity. — It  is  maintained  by 
Yon  Bohlen  (Genesit,  p.  exvi)  that  the  ten  tribes  inter- 
married so  freely  with  the  surrounding  population  as 
to  have  become  completely  absorbed;  and  it  appears  to 
be  a  universal  opinion  that  no  one  now  knows  where 
their  descendants  are.  But  it  is  a  harsh  assumption 
that  such  intermarriages  were  commoner  with  the  ten 
tribes  than  with  the  two;  and  certainly,  in  the  apostol- 
ic days,  the  tioelve  tribes  are  referred  to  as  a  well-known 
people,  sharply  defined  from  the  heathen  (Acts  xxiv,  7; 
James  i,  1).  Not  a  trace  appears  that  any  repulsive 
principle  existed  at  that  time  between  the  Ten  and  the 
Two.  *'  Ephratm  no  longer  envied  Judah,  nor  Judah 
vexed  Ephraim;"  but  they  had  become  "one  nation;** 
though  only  partially  "  on  the  mountains  of  Israel'*  (Isa. 
xi,  18 ;  Ezek.  xxxvii,  22).  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  one  result  of  the  captivity  was  to  blend  all  the 
tribes  together,  and  produce  a  national  union  which  had 
never  been  effected  in  their  own  land.  If  ever  there 
was  a  difference  between  them  as  to  the  books  counted 
sacred,  that  difference  entirely  vanished;  at  least,  no 
evidence  appears  of  the  contrary  fact  When,  more- 
over, the  laws  of  landed  inheritance  no  longer  enforced 
the  maintenance  of  separate  tribes  and  put  a  diflScnIty 
in  the  way  of  their  intermarriage,  an  almost  inevitable 
result  in  course  of  time  was  the  entire  obliteration  of  this 
distinction ;  and,  as  a  fact,  no  modem  Jews  know  to  what 
tribe  they  belong,  although  vanity  always  makes  them 
choose  to  say  that  they  are  of  the  two  or  three,  and  not 
of  the  ten  tribes.  That  all  Jews  now  living  have  in 
them  the  blood  of  all  the  twelve  tribes  ought  (it  seems) 
to  be  believed,  until  some  better  reason  than  mere  as- 
sertion b  advanced  against  it. 

When  Cyrus  gave  permission  to  the  Israelites  to  re- 
turn to  their  own  country,  and  restored  their  sacred 
vessels,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  few  pernns  of  the  ten 
tribes  were  eager  to  take  advantage  of  it.  In  two  cen- 
turies they  had  become  thoroughly  naturalized  in  their 
Eastern  settlements;  nor  had  Jerusalem  ever  been  the 
centre  of  proud  aspirations  to  them.  It  is  perhaps  re- 
markable that  in  Ezra  ii,  2, 86  (see  also  x,  18, 25),  the 
word  Isrojd  is  used  to  signify  what  we  might  cidl  the 
laity  as  opposed  to  the  priests  and  Levites,  which 
might  seem  as  if  the  writer  were  anxions  to  avoid 
asserting  that  all  the  families  belonged  to  the  two 
tribes.  (If  this  is  not  the  meaning,  it  at  least  shows 
that  all  discriminating  force  in  the  words  liraei  and 
Judah  was  already  lost.  So,  too,  in  the  book  of  Esther, 
the  twelve  tribes  through  all  parts  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire are  called  Jews.)  Nevertheless,  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  only  those  would  return  to  Jerusalem  whose 
expatristion  was  very  recent,  and  principally  those 
whose  parents  had  dwelt  in  the  holy  city  or  its  imme- 
diate neighborhood.  The  rc-migrants,  doubtless,  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  the  pious  and  the  poor ;  and  as  the  lat- 


ter proved  dodle  to  their  teachers,  a  totally  new  ipint 
reigned  in  the  restored  nation.  Whatever  want  of  zed 
the  anxious  Ezra  might  discern  in  bis  comrides,  it  is 
no  slight  matter  that  he  could  induce  them  to  divone 
their  heathen  wives — a  measure  of  harshneu  wfaidi 
Paul  would  scarcely  have  sanctioned  (1  Cor.Tii,  12); 
and  the  century  which  followed  was,  on  the  whole,  cme 
of  great  religious  activity  and  important  peimuoit  re- 
sults on  the  moral  character  of  the  nation.  Even  the 
prophetic  spirit  by  no  means  disappeared  for  a  oentniy 
and  a  half;  although  at  length  both  the  true  sad  tbe 
false  prophet  were  supplanted  among  them  by  the  lean- 
ed and  diligent  scribe,  the  anxious  oommeDtator,  lod 
the  over-literal  or  over-figurative  critia  In  place  of  i 
people  prone  to  go  astray  after  sensible  objects  of  ado- 
ration, and  readily  admitting  heathen  customs;  attach* 
ed  to  monarchical  power,  but  inattentive  to  a  hiemchy; 
careless  of  a  written  law,  and  movable  by  alternate  im- 
pulses of  apostavf  and  repentance,  we  henceforth  find 
in  them  a  deep  and  permanent  reverence  for  Motes  and 
the  prophets,  an  aversion  to  foreignezs  and  foreign  cos* 
toms,  a  profound  hatred  of  idolatir,  a  great  devotion  to 
priestly  and  Levitical  tank,  and  to  all  who  had  as  ex- 
terior of  piety ;  in  short,  a  daviah  obedience  both  to  the 
law  and  to  its  authorized  expositors.  Now  first,  so  br 
as  can  be  ascertained  (observe  the  particularity  of  d^ 
tail  in  Neh.  viii,  4,  etc.),  were  the  synagogues  and  bouses 
of  pra3rer  instituted  and  the  law  periodically  resdalood. 
Now  began  the  close  observance  of  the  Flassover,  the 
Sabbath,  and  the  sabbatical  year.  Such  was  the  change 
wrought  in  the  guardians  of  the  sacred  boob  tbat^ 
whereas  the  pious  king  Josiah  had  sat  eighteen  yean 
on  the  throne  without  knowing  of  the  existence  of  '^tbe 
book  of  the  law**  (2  Kings  xxii,  8, 8),  in  the  later  peri- 
od, on  the  contrary,  the  text  was  watched  orer  vith  a 
scrupulous  and  fantastic  punctiliousness.  From  this 
ssra  the  dvil  power  was  absorbed  in  that  of  the  priest* 
hood,  and  the  Jewish  people  affords  the  singular  specta- 
cle of  a  nation  in  which  the  priestly  rule  came  later  in 
time  than  that  of  hereditary  kinga.  Something  anal- 
ogous may,  perhaps,  be  seen  in  the  priestly  aatbority 
at  Comana,  in  Cappadocia,  under  the  Roman  sway  (Ci^ 
ero,  Ep,  ad  Div,  xv,  4,  etc.). 

In  their  habits  of  life,  also,  the  Jewish  nation  was 
permanently  affected  by  the  first  captivity.  The  lore 
of  agriculture,  which  the  institutions  of  Moaes  had  so 
vigorously  inspired,  had  necessarily  declined  in  a  fo^ 
eign  land;  and  they  returned  with  a  taste  for  com- 
merce, banking,  and  retail  trade,  which  wss  prohaUy 
kept  up  by  constant  intercourse  with  their  brethrea 
who  remained  in  dispersion.  The  same  interooone  ia 
turn  propagated  towards  the  rest  the  moral  spirit  which 
reigned  at  Jerusalem.  The  Egyptian  Jews,  it  would 
seem,  had  gained  little  good  from  the  contact  of  idola- 
try (Jer.  xliv,  6) ;  but  those  who  had  faiSLen  in  with 
the  Persian  religion,  probably  about  the  time  of  iu 
great  reform  by  Zoroaster,  had  been  preserved  from 
such  temptations,  and  returned  purer  than  they  went. 
Thenceforward  it  was  the  honorable  function  of  Jenisa- 
lem  to  act  as  a  religious  metropolis  to  the  whole  dis- 
persed nation;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  ten 
tribes,  as  well  as  the  two,  learned  to  be  proud  of  the 
holy  city,  as  the  great  and  free  centre  of  their  name 
and  their  faith.  The  same  religious  influences  thos 
diffused  themselves  through  all  the  twelve  tribes  olb' 
raeL — Kitto.    See  Dispersed. 

2.  Their  Future  Return  to  Palettinc—lt  b  a  favor- 
ite view  with  many  that  the  Israelitish  race,  npw  seat* 
tered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  will  eventually  be 
brought  back  to  their  own  land.  To  thu  is  genenlly 
added  the  belief  that  they  will  yet  retnm  in  a  conrert- 
ed,  L  e.  Christian,  sUte.  The  final  ingathering  of  the 
Jews,  no  less  than  of  all  Gentiles,  is  certainly  Uoght, 
not  only  in  the  Old  Test,  but  likewise  in  the  New  (tet 
Rom.  xi,  1 1-25).  But  it  appears  to  be  an  error  to  infer 
that,  therefore,  thev  will  generally  be  restored  to  their 
original  home.    See  Swaine,  Ob^ctiont  to  the  Xettoror 
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Hon  nfthe  Jews  (8d  ed.  Lond.  1861);  Browne,  iZeftora« 
turn  of  the  Jews  (Edinb.  1861) ;  Clarke,  Rettoratum  qf 
the  Jews  (Lond.  1861).    See  Millkksium. 

Restoratioiiists,  the  name  assomed  by  a  body 
of  professing  Christians  who  are  to  a  very  great  extent 
identical  with  the  Unitarians,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
UniversalistSy  on  the  other.  Their  pecnliar  doctrine  is, 
that  all  men 'will  ultimately  become  holy  and  happy. 
They  maintain  that  God  created  men  only  to  bless 
them,  and  that  he  sent  his  Son  to  "  be  for  salvation  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth."  They  further  teach  that  man's 
probation  is  not  confined  to  this  life,  but  extends  through- 
out the  mediatorial  reign  of  Christ ;  and  that,  as  he  died 
for  all,  all  will  eventually  be  saved.  They  consider  that 
punishment  is  reformatory  in  its  character,  and  has  for 
its  object  the  conversion  of  the  sinner.  Although  the 
Restorationists,  as  a  separate  body,  have  only  existed  for  a 
few  years,  their  sentiments  are  by  no  means  new.  Some 
of  the  early  fathers — Gemens  Alexandrinus,  Origen, 
Didymus  of  Alexandria,  Gregory  Nyssen,  and  others — 
believed  and  advocated  the  restoration  of  all  fallen  in- 
telligences. A  branch  of  the  German  Baptists,  before 
the  Reformation,  held  and  propagated  the  doctrine.  In 
Europe  many  prominent  names  may  be  cited  as  its  ad- 
vocates. It  was  introduced  into  America  about  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century,  but  not  much  taught  until 
about  1775  or  1780,  when  John  Murray  and  Elhanan 
Winchester  became  its  advocates.  Afler^vards  we  find 
Dr.  Chauncey,  of  Boston;  Dr.  Rush,  of  Philadelphia; 
Dr.  Smith,  of  New  York;  and  Mr.  Foster,  of  New 
Hampshire,  as  advocates,  although  roost  of  them  con- 
tinued in  the  ranks  of  the  various  sects.  In  1785  a 
convention  was  organized  at  Oxford,  Mass.,  under  the 
auspices  of  Messrs.  Winchester  and  Murray ;  and  as  all 
who  believed  in  universal  salvation  believed  that  the 
effects  of  sin  and  the  means  of  grace  extended  into  a 
future  life,  the  terms  HesiorationUt  and  Univtrsalist 
were  synonymous,  and  the  convention  adopted  the  lat- 
ter as  their  distinctive  name.  In  1818  the  Rev.  Hosea 
Ballou,  of  Boston,  advanced  the  doctrine  that  all  retri- 
bution is  confined  to  this  world;  to  which  was  added 
by  others  the  doctrine  of  the  mortality  of  the  soul,  that 
the  whole  man  died  a  temporal  death,  and  that  the  res- 
urrection would  introduce  all  men  into  everlasting  hap- 
piness. As  a  result  a  distinct  sect,  by  the  name  of  Uni- 
versiil  lUstortxtumistSf  was  formed  at  Mendon,  Mass.,  Aug. 
17, 1831 ;  but  it  soon  became  extinct.  The  Restoration- 
bts  maintain  that  a  just  retribution  does  not  take  place 
in  time;  that  men  are  invited  to  act  with  reference  to  a 
future  life;  that  there  are  grades  of  reward  and  punish- 
ment; that  it  is  not  death  or  the  resurrection  that  intro- 
duces men  into  heaven.  The  Restorationists  have  never 
been  numerous ;  they  are  found  more  extensively  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, although  they  have  a  few  societies  in  other 
states.  At  one  time  they  published  a  weekly  newspaper, 
and  had  from  twenty  to  thirty  ministers,  with  from  two 
to  three  thousand  members.  Very  many,  however,  are 
found  in  the  other  sects  who  entertain  the  peculiar  views 
of  the  Restorationists.  See  Ballou,  Ancient  History  of 
Unicersalism;  Belcher,  J2e/MJoitf  Denominations;  Foster, 
Examination  of  Strong ;  Hudson,  Letter  and  Reply; 
Chauncey,  Salvation  of  all  Men;  Hartley,  On  Man; 
Stonehouse,  Universal  Retribution;  Smith,  On  Divine 
Government,    See  Univebsausm. 

ReBurrection  (^dvavraoig)  of  the  Body,  the  re- 
vivification of  the  human  body  after  it  has  been  forsaken 
by  the  soul,  or  the  reunion  of  the  soul  hereafter  to  the 
body  whitih  it  had  occupied  in  the  present  world.  This  is 
one  of  the  essential  points  in  the  creed  of  Christendom. 

I.  History  of  the  Doctrine,-— It  is  admitted  that  there 
are  no  traces  of  such  a  belief  in  the  earlier  Hebrew 
Scripture.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Pentateuch,  in 
the  historical  books,  or  in  the  Psalms;  for  Psa.  xlix, 
15  does  not  relate  to  this  subject ;  neither  does  Psa.  civ, 
29, 30,  although  so  cited  by  Theodoret  and  others.  The 
eelebnted  passage  of  Job  xix,  25  sq.  has  indeed  been 


itnmgly  insisted  npon  in  proof  of  the  eariy  belief  in  this 
doctrine ;  but  the  most  learned  commentators  are  agreed, 
and  scarcely  any  one  at  the  present  day  disputes,  that 
such  a  view  of  the  text  arises  either  from  mistranslation 
or  misapprehension,  and  that  Job  means  no  more  than 
to  express  a  confident  oonvicUon  that  his  then  diseased 
and  dreadfully  corrupted  body  should  be  restored  to  its 
former  soundness;  that  he  should  rise  from  the  depressed 
state  in  which  he  lay  to  his  former  prosperity;  and  that 
God  would  manifestly  appear(as  was  the  case)  to  vindicate 
his  nprightness.  That  no  meaning  more  recondite  is  to  be 
found  in  the  text  is  agreed  by  Calvin,  Mercier,  Grotius, 
Le  Clerc,  Patrick,  Warbnrton,  Durell,  Heath,  Kenni- 
cott,  D6der]ein,  Dathe,  Eichhom,  Jahn,  De  Wette,  and 
a  host  of  others.  That  it  aUudes  to  a  resurrection  is 
disproved  thus:  1.  The  supposition  is  inconsistent  with 
the  design  of  the  poem  and  the  course  of  the  argument, 
since  the  belief  which  it  has  been  supposed  to  express, 
as  connected  with  a  future  state  of  retribution,  would  in 
a  great  degree  have  solved  the  difficulty  on  which  the 
whole  dispute  turns,  and  could  not  but  have  been  often 
alluded  to  by  the  speakers.  2.  It  is  inconsistent  with 
the  connection  of  the  discourse;  the  reply  of  Zophar 
agreeing,  not  with  the  popular  interpretation,  but  with 
the  other.  8.  It  is  inoonsiBtent  with  many  passages  in 
which  the  same  person  (Job)  longs  for  death  as  the  end 
of  his  miseries,  and  not  as  the  introduction  to  a  better 
life  (ch.  iii;  vii,  7,  8;  x,  20-22;  ch.  xiv;  xvii,  11-16> 
4.  It  is  not  proposed  aa  a  topic  of  consolation  by  any  of 
the  friends  of  Job ;  nor  by  Elihn,  who  acts  as  a  sort  of 
umpire;  nor  by  the  Almighty  himself  in  the  decision 
of  the  controversy.  5.  The  later  Jews,  who  eagerly 
sought  for  every  intimation  bearing  on  a  future  life 
which  their  Scriptures  might  contain,  never  regarded 
this  as  such ;  nor  is  it  once  referred  to  by  Christ  or  his 
apostles.  &  The  language,  when  exactly  rendered,  con- 
tains no  warrant  for  such  an  interpretation ;  especially 
the  phrase  ''yet  in  my  fiesh  shall  I  see  God,"  which 
should  rather  be  rendered  *^  out  of  my  flesh.''  See  Job, 
Book  OF. 

Isaiah  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  Scripture  writer 
in  whom  such  an  allusion  can  be  traced.  He  compares 
the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  people  and  state  to  a  res- 
urrection from  the  dead  (xxvi,  19,  20) ;  and  in  this  he 
is  followed  by  Ezekiel  at  the  time  of  the  exile  (ch. 
xxxvii).  From  these  passages,  which  are,  however, 
not  very  dear  in  their  intimations,  it  may  seem  that  in 
this,  as  in  other  matters,  the  twilight  of  spiritual  mani- 
festations brightened  as  the  day-spring  from  on  high 
approached ;  and  in  Dan.  xii,  2  wo  at  length  arrive  at  a 
clear  and  unequivocal  declaration  that  those  who  lie 
sleeping  under  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  eternal 
life,  and  others  to  everlasting  shame  and  contempt. 

In  the  time  of  Christ,  the  belief  of  a  resurrection,  in 
connection  with  a  state  of  future  retribution,  was  held 
by  the  Pharisees  and  the  great  body  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple, and  was  only  disputed  by  the  Sadducees.  Indeed, 
they  seem  to  have  nigarded  the  future  life  as  incom- 
plete without  the  body ;  and  so  intimately  were  the  two 
things— the  future  existence  of  the  soul  and  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body — connected  in  their  minds  that  any 
argument  which  proved  the  former  tY\^y  considered  as 
proving  the  latter  also  (see  Matt,  xxii,  31 ;  1  Cor.  xv, 
82).  This  belief,  however,  led  their  coarse  minds  into 
gross  and  sensuous  conceptions  of  the  future  state,  al- 
though there  were  many  among  the  Pharisees  who 
taught  that  the  future  body  would  be  so  refined  as  not 
to  need  the  indulgences  which  were  necessary  in  the 
present  life ;  and  they  assented  to  our  Lord's  assertion 
that  the  risen  saints  would  not  marry,  but  would  be  as 
the  angels  of  God  (Matt,  xxii,  80;  comp.  Luke  xx,  39). 
So  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  vi,  18,  is  conceived  to  intimate  that 
the  necessity  of  food  for  subsistence  will  be  abolbhed  in 
the  world  to  come. 

In  further  proof  of  the  commonness  of  a  belief  in  the 
resurrection  among  the  Jews  of  the  time  of  Christ,  see 
Matt,  xxii;  Luko  xx*,  John  zi,  24;  Acts  xziii,  6-8. 
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JoBephas  is  not  to  be  relied  npon  in  the  account  which 
he  gives  of  the  belief  of  hia  countrymen  (^Atd,  xriii,  2 ; 
]Vi2r,  ii,  7),  as  he  appears  to  use  terms  which  might 
suggest  one  thing  to  his  Jewish  readers  and  another  to 
the  Greeks  and  Komans,  who  scouted  the  idea  of  a  res- 
urrection. It  is  clearly  taught  in  the  Apocryphal  books 
of  the  Old  Test.  (Wisd.  iii,  1,  etc;  iv,  15;  2  Mace  yii, 
14, 23, 29,  etc).  Many  Jews  believed  that  the  wicked 
would  not  be  raised  from  the  dead;  but  the  contrary 
waa  the  more  prevailing  opinion,  in  which  Paul  once 
took  occasion  to  express  his  concurrence  with  the  Phar- 
isees (Acts  xxiv,  15). 

But  although  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  was 
thus  prevalent  among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ,  it 
might  still  have  been  doubtful  and  obscure  to  us  had  not 
Christ  given  to  it  the  sanction  of  his  authority,  and  de- 
clared it  a  constituent  part  of  his  religion  (e.  g.  Matt, 
xxii ;  John  v,  viii,  xi).  He  and  his  apostles  also  were 
careful  to  correct  the  erroneous  notions  which  the  Jews 
entertained  on  this  head,  and  to  make  the  subject  more 
obvious  and  intelligible  than  it  had  ever  been  before 
A  special  interest  is  also  imparted  to  the  subject  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  New  Test  represents  Christ 
as  the  person  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  benefit, 
which,  by  every  variety  of  argument  and  illustration, 
the  apostles  connect  with  him,  and  make  to  rest  upon 
him  (Acts  iv,  2;  xxvi,  3;  1  Cor.  zv;  I  Thess.  iv,  14, 
etc). 

11.  Scripture  DetaiU, — The  principal  points  which 
can  be  collected  from  the  New  Test,  on  this  subject  are 
the  following :  1.  The  raising  of  the  dead  is  ever^nvhere 
ascribed  to  Christ,  and  is  represented  as  the  last  work 
to  be  undertaken  by  him  for  the  salvation  of  man  (John 
V,  21;  xi,  25;  1  Cor.  xv,  22  sq.;  1  Thess.  iv,  15;  Rev. 
i,  18).  2.  All  the  dead  will  be  raised,  without  respect  to 
age,  rank,  or  character  in  this  world  (John  v,  28,  29; 
Acts  xxlv,  15 ;  1  Cor.  xv,  22).  8.  This  event  is  to  take 
place  not  before  the  end  of  the  world,  or  the  general 
judgment  (John  v,  21;  vi,  89,  40;  xi,  24;  1  Cor.  xv, 
22-28;  1  Thess.  iv,rl5;  Rev.  xx,  11).  4.  The  manner 
in  which  this  marvellous  change  shall  be  accomplished 
is  necessarily  beyond  our  present  comprehension,  and 
therefore  the  Scripture  is  content  to  illustrate  it  by  fig- 
urative representations,  or  by  proving  the  possibility  and 
intelligibility  of  the  leading  facts.  Some  of  the  figura- 
tive descriptions  occur  in  Matt,  xxiv;  John  v;  1  Cor. 
XV,  52;  1  Thess.  iv,  16;  PhiL  iu,  21.  The  image  of  a 
trumpet-call,  which  is  repeated  in  some  of  these  texts, 
is  derived  from  the  Jewish  custom  of  convening  assem- 
blies by  sound  of  trumpet  5.  The  possibility  of  a  res- 
urrection is  powerfidly  argued  by  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv,  82 
sq.,  by  compartug  it  with  events  of  common  occurrence 
in  the  natural  world.  (See  also  ver.  12-14 ;  and  comp. 
Acts  iv,  2.)— Kitto.  6.  The  numerous  instances  of  an 
actual  raising  of  individuals  to  life  by  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles,  not  to  speak  of  a  few  similar  acts  by  the  Old- 
Test  prophets,  and  especially  the  crowning  fact  of  our 
Lord's  resurrection  from  the  grave,  afford  some  light  on 
these  particulars.  (See  below.)  7.  The  fact  of  the 
general  judgment  (q.  v.)  is  oondusive  as  to  the  literal 
truth  of  this  great  doctrine. 

But  although,  this  body  shall  be  so  raised  as  to  pre- 
serve its  identity y  it  must  yet  undergo  certain  pnrifjdng 
changes  to  fit  it  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  to  ren- 
der it  capable  of  immortality  (1  Cor.  xv,  85  sq.),  so  that 
it  shall  become  a  glorified  body  like  that  of  Christ  (ver. 
49;  Rom.vi,  9;  PhiLiii,  21);  and  the  bodies  of  those 
whom  the  last  day  finds  alive  will  undergo  a  similar 
change  without  tasting  death  (1  Cor.  zv,  51, 58 ;  2  Cot; 
V,  4 ;  1  Thess.  iv,  15  sq. ;  PhiL  lii,  21). 

IlL  TheoritM  on  the  SubjecL — Whether  the  soul,  be- 
tween the  death  and  the  resurrection  of  the  present 
body,  exists  independent  of  any  envelope,  we  know  not 
Though  it  may  be  that  a  union  of  spirit  with  body  is 
the  general  law  of  all  created  spiritual  life,  still  this 
view  gives  no  countenance  to  the  notions  of  those  who 
have  attempted  to  prove,  from  certain  physiological 


opinions  respecting  the  renewal  —every  few  yeais — of 
the  human  frame  during  life,  and  the  final  tranamisaioa 
of  its  decomposed  elements  into  other  fonna  of  being, 
that  the  resurrection  of  the  body  is  impoistble.  The 
apostle  asserts  the  fact  that  the  "  dead  shall  be  raised 
incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be  changed;  for  this  cor- 
ruptible must  put  on  incorruption,'and  this  loortal  must 
put  on  immortality"  (1  Cor.  xv,  36^53).  While  this 
passage  affirms  the  identity  of  the  body  before  and  afier 
the  resurrection,  it  by  no  means  affirms  the  identity  of 
the  constituent  particles  of  which  the  body  is,  at  diAer- 
ent  periods^  supposed  to  be  made  up.  The  partidea  of 
a  man's  body  may  change  several  times  between  infancy 
and  old  age;  and  yet,  according  to  our  ideas  of  bodily 
identity,  the  man  has  had  all  the  time  "  the  ea,me  body.'' 
So  also  all  the  particles  may  be  changed  again  between 
the  process  of  death  and  the  resurrection,  and  the  body 
yet  retain  its  identity  (see  the  BUtUofkeou  Sacm^  ii, 
613  sq.).  Doubtless  the  future  body  will  be  incorrapci- 
ble,  infrangible,  and  capable  of  being  moved  at  will  to 
any  part  of  the  universe  The  highest  and  most  length- 
ened exercises  of  thought  and  feeling  will  doubtless  not 
occasion  exhaustion  or  languor  so  as  to  divert  in  any 
way  the  intellect  and  the  affections  from  tbe  engage- 
ments suited  to  their  strength  and  perfecti<m  (see  the 
Brit,  and  For,  Evang,  Rev,  April,  1862).  But  that  there 
is  no  analogy — that  the  new  body  will  have  no  eoonec> 
tion  with,  and  no  relation  to,  the  old ;  and  that,  in  fact, 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  is  not  a  doctrine  of  Script- 
ure— does  not  appear  to  us  to  have  been  satiafactocily 
proved  by  the  latest  writer  on  the  subject  (Bosh,  ^wu- 
kuit,  N.  Y.  1845) ;  and  we  think  so  highly  of  hia  inge- 
nuity and  talent  as  to  believe  that  no  one  else  is  likely 
to  succeed  in  an  argument  in  which  he  has  failed. 

Among  the  speculations  propounded  as  a  aolntion  of 
the  problem  of  the  resurrection,  the  most  ingenioua^  per- 
haps, as  well  as  fascinating,  is  the  germ  theorr,  which 
assumes  that  the  soul  at  death  retains  a  certain  ethereal 
investiture,  and  that  this  has,  by  virtue  of  tbe  vital  force, 
the  power  of  accreting  to  itself  a  new  body  for  the  ce- 
lestial life.  This  is  substantially  the  Swedenboi^ian 
view  as  advocated  by  the  late  Prof.  Bush,  and  has  re- 
cently received  the  powerful  support  of  Mr.  Joseph  Cook 
in  his  popular  lectures.  It  is  thought  to  be  counte- 
nanced especially  by  PauFs  language  (1  Cor.  xv)  con- 
cerning the  *^  spiritual  body"  of  the  future  state  (ver.  4X 
and  his  figure  of  the  renewed  grain  (ver.  37).  This  ex- 
planation, however,  is  beset  with  many  insupecaUe  diffi- 
culties. 

(a.)  The  apostle's  distinction  between  the  ptyckieal 
i^X"^^*'* "natural")  and  the/meuma^MXi/ (wcv/iorucor, 
"spiritual**)  in  that  passage  is  not  of  nuUeriai  (jpwnx6rt 
physical)  as  opposed  to  immaterial  or  disembodied ;  fbr 
both  are  equally  called  body  {vufia,  actual  and  tang;ible 
substance),  such  as  we  know  our  Lord's  resumectaon 
body  was  composed  of  (Luke  xxiv,  39).  It  is  merely, 
as  the  whole  context  shows  {**  corruptible — ^incorrupti- 
ble,*' "  mortal — ^immortal,"  etc),  the  difference  between 
the  feeble,  decaying  body  of  this  life  in  its  present  mar' 
mod  state,  and  the  glorious,  fadeless  frame  oif  the  fatnre 
world  in  its  trant^ndent  condition  hereafter;  in  short, 
its  aspect  as  known  to  us  here  from  natural  phenomena, 
and  its  prospect  as  revealed  to  us  in  Scripture.  This 
appears  from  the  contrasted  use  of  these  terms  in  an- 
other part  of  the  same  epistle  (1  Cor.  ii,  14, 15)  to  de- 
note the  unregenerate  as  opposed  to  the  regenerate 
heart,  the  former  being  its  usual  or  depraved,  and  tbe 
latter  its  transformed  or  gnicioua,  state. 

(5.)  In  like  manner  the  apostle's  figure  of  grain  as 
sown,  while  it  admirably  illustrates,  in  a  general  war, 
the  possibility  of  changes  in  the  natural  world  as  great 
as  that  which  will  take  place  in  the  resurrection  body, 
yet— like  all  other  metaphors — ^was  never  intended  to 
teach  the  precise  mode  of  that  transforaiation,  and  ac- 
cordingly it  fails  in  several  essential  particnlars  to  oot^ 
respond  to  the  revival  of  the  body  from  the  grave.  1. 
The  seed  never  actually  dies,  nor  any  part  of  it.    It  la 
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the  germ  alone  that  poesesaea  vitality,  and  thia  aimply 
expanda  and  developa,  gathering  to  itaelf  the  material 
of  the  rest  of  the  seed,  which  undergoea  chemical  and 
vital  changes  fitting  it  for  nutriment  until  the  young 
plant  attains  roots  and  leaves  wherewith  to  imbibe 
nourishment  from  the  outer  world.  This  whole  process 
is  as  truly  a  growth  as  that  anywhere  found  in  nature ; 
it  is,  in  fact,  essentially  the  same  as  takea  place  in  the 
hatching  of  an  egg  or  the  gestation  of  an  animal  2. 
The  real  ideniUg  of  the  original  plant  or  seed  and  ita 
successor  or  the  crop  is  lost  in  this  transmutation,  aa  the 
apostle  himself  intimates  (ver.  S7).  It  is,  in  fact,  the  re- 
production of  another  but  similar  thing  rather  than  the 
continuation  or  renewal  of  the  same.  The  old  plant, 
indeed,  perishes,  but  it  never  revives.  The  seed  is  its 
offspring,  and  thus  only  represents  its  parent.  Nor  is 
the  new  plant  anything  more  than  a  lineal  descendant 
of  the  old  one.  We  must  not  confound  the  resurrection 
with  mere  propagation.  The  young  plant  may,  we  ad- 
mit, in  one  sense  be  said  to  be  identical  with  the  germ 
sown,  notwithstanding  the  great  change  which  it  takes 
on  in  the  process  of  growth;  and  thia  ia  the  precise 
point  of  the  apostle's  simile.  But  we  must  not  press  his 
figure  into  a  literal  strictness  when  comparing  things  so 
radically  different  as  the  burial  of  a  corpse  and  the 
planting  of  grain.  The  principle  of  life  is  continuous 
in  the  latter;  but  this  is  not  a  distinct  substance,  like 
the  soul ;  it  is  merely  a  property  of  matter,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  body  must  cease  with  physical  dissolution. 

(c.)  We  would  ask  those  who  maintain  this  theory  a 
simple  question :  Is  the  so-called  germ  or  "  enswathe- 
ment"*  which  is  supposed  to  survive,  escape,  or  be  elim- 
inated from  the  body  at  death — is  it  matter  .or  is  it 
spirit?  We  presume  all  will  admit  that  there  are  but 
these  two  essential  kinds  of  substance.  Which  of  these, 
then,  is  it?  It  must,  of  course,  belong  to  the  former 
category.  Then  the  body  does  not  actually  and  entirely 
die!  But  this  contradicts  all  the  known  phenomena  in 
the  case.  The  whole  theory  under  discussion  is  not 
only  a  pure  begging  of  the  question  really  at  issue,  but 
it  is  improbable  and  inconsistent.  There  is  absolutely 
not  the  slightest  particle  of  scientific  or  historical  evi- 
dence that  the  body  leaves  a  vital  residuum  in  dissolu- 
tion, or  evolves  at  death  an  ethereal  frame  that  survives 
it  in  any  physical  sense  whatever  as  a  represenution. 
We  remand  all  such  hypotheses  to  the  realm  of  ghost- 
land  and  "  spiritualism." 

((/.)  In  the  case  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  of 
Jesus,  which  is  the  type  of  the  general  resurrection,  and 
the  only  definite  instance  on  record,  it  is  certain  that 
this  theory  will  not  apply.  Not  only  is  no  countenance 
given  to  it  by  the  language  of  Holy  Scripture  concern- 
ing the  agency  which  effected  that  resuscitation,  viz.  the 
direct  and  miraculous  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  the 
circumstances  obviously  exclude  such  a  process.  There 
was  the  defunct  person,  entire  except  that  the  spark  of 
life  had  fled.  If  it  be  said  that  there  still  lingered  about 
it  some  vital  germ  that  was  the  nucleus  around  which 
reanimation  gathered,  what  is  this  but  to  deny  that 
Jesus  was  truly  and  effectually  dead  ?  Then  the  whole 
doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  endangered.  In  plain  Eng- 
lish, he  was  merely  in  a  swoon,  as  the  Rationalists  as- 
sert It  may  be  replied,  indeed,  that  the  revivification 
of  our  Lord's  body,  which  had  not  yet  decomposed,  of 
course  differed  in  some  important  respects  from  that  of 
the  bodies  of  the  saints  whose  elements  will  have  dis- 
solved to  dust.  But  on  the  ordinary  view  the  two  agree 
in  the  essential  point,  viz.  an  actual  and  full  return  to 
life  after  total  and  absolute  extinction  of  it;  whereas 
under  the  theory  in  question  one  main  element  of  this 
position  is  denied.  It  matters  little  how  long  the  body 
has  been  dead,  or  to  what  extent  disorganization  has 
taken  place — whether  but  a  few  hours,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain ;  or  four  days,  aa  in  that  of 
Lazarus ;  or  thousands  of  years,  as  in  that  of  the  saints — 
at  the  final  judgment.  It  is  equally  a  resurrection  if  life 
have  utterly  left  the  physical  organism,  and  not  otherwise. 


We  conclude,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  scriptural, 
consistent,  or  intelligible  view  except  the  one  common- 
ly entertained  by  Christians  on  this  subject,  viz.  that  the 
pure  and  immaterial  soul  alone  survives  the  dissolution 
of  the  body,  and  that  at  the  last  day  almighty  power 
will  clothe  this  afresh  with  a  corporeal  frame  suitable  to 
ita  enlarged  and  completely  developed  faculties,  and 
that  the  identity  of  the  latter  will  consist,  not  so  much, 
if  at  all,  in  the  reassemblage  of  the  individual  particles 
of  which  its  old  partner  was  composed,  much  less  of 
some  subtle  and  continuous  tertium  quid  that  emerged 
from  the  decaying  substance  and  reconstructs  a  new 
physical  home  for  itself,  but  in  the  similar  combination 
of  similar  matter,  similarly  united  with  the  same  im- 
mortal spirit,  and  with  it  glorified  by  some  such  in- 
scrutable change  aa  took  place  in  our  Saviour's  body  at 
the  transfiguration,  and  as  still  characterized  it  when 
pretematurally  beheld  by  SSaul  on  his  way  to  Damascus. 
»  IV.  LiUraturt, — ^This  is  very  copious  (see  a  list  of 
works  on  the  subject  in  the  appendix  to  Alger's  Doctrine 
of  a  Future  Life,  Nos.  2929^^181).  We  here  mention 
only  a  few  of  the  most  important :  Knapp,  Christian 
Theohgg,  translated  by  Leonard  Woods,  D.D.,  §  151>1&8; 
Hody,  On  the  JReturrectum;  Drew,  Estay  on  the  Besur- 
rection  of  the  Human  Body;  Burnet,  Staie  of  the  Dead; 
Schott,  Disaert,  de  Resurrect,  Corporis^  adv,  S,  Bumetum 
(1763) ;  TeUer,  Fides  Dogniat,  de  Resurr,  Camis  (1766) ; 
Mosheim,  De  Christ.  Besurr,  Mort.^  etc.,  in  DissertatU  ii, 
526  sq. ;  Dassov,  Diatr,  qua  Judaor.  de  Resurr.  Mort. 
Sentent.  ex  Plur.  Ratiinis  (1675);  Neander,  All.  Ge- 
fcAicA/e,  etc.,I,iii,1088,1096;  II,  iii,  1404-1410;  Zehrt, 
Ueber  d  Avferstehwng  d.  Todten  (1835);  Hodgson,  Res. 
of  Hum.  Body  (Lond.  1853).  See  Resuhiicction  op 
Christ. 

RESURRECTION  op  Christ.  This  great  fact,  by 
which  "  he  was  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  pow- 
er," stands  out  everywhere  prominently  on  the  pages  of 
the  New  Test,  as  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  faith 
(Rom.  i,  2;  Acts  xiii..  82,  33;  1  Cor.  xv,  3-15).  Accord- 
ing to  the  Scriptures  the  disciples  were  assured,  by  the 
testimony  of  their  senses,  that  the  body  of  Christ,  after 
his  resurrection,  was  the  same  identical  body  of  human 
fiesh  and  bones  which  had  been  crucified  and  laid  in  the 
sepulchre  (Matt  xvi,  21 ;  xxvii,  63 ;  xxviii,  5-18 ;  Mark 
xvi,  6-19 ;  Luke  xxiv,  CU51 ;  John  xx,  9-26 ;  Acts  i, 
1-11).  Our  Lord  himself  took  special  pains  to  make  the 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  his  disciples  that  in  his 
crucified  body  he  was  actually  raised  to  life.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  testimony  of  their  own  senses:  *' Behold," 
says  he,  **my  hands  and  my  feet,  that  it  is  I  myself; 
handle  me,  and  see;  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and 
bones,  aa  ye  see  me  here."  He  showed  them  his  hands 
and  hb  feet,  which  the  nail-prints  attested  to  be  the 
same  which  had  hung  upon  the  cross.  Our  Lord  also 
invited  Thomas  to  thrust  his  hand  into  his  wounded 
side ;  and,  to  remove  the  last  remaining  shadow  of  doubt 
from  the  minds  of  his  disciples  that  it  was  he  himself  in 
the  same  human  body, "  he  called  for  food,  and  he  took 
and  did  eat  before  them"  (Luke  xxiv,  39-43 ;  John  xx, 
27).  The  fact  also  that  our  Lord  continued  forty  days 
upon  earth  after  his  resurrection,  in  the  same  human 
body  in  which  he  was  crucified,  shows  plainly  that  he 
did  not  rise  from  the  tomb  in  a  glorified  body.  And  the 
evidence  is  equally  strong  that  he  now  dwells  in  heaven 
in  a  glorified  body  (Phil.  iU,  21 ;  CoL  iii,  4). 

Since  this  event,  however,  independently  of  its  im- 
portance in  respect  to  the  internal  connection  of  the 
Christian  doctrine,  was  manifestly  a  miraculous  occur- 
rence, the  credibility  of  the  narrative  has  from  the  ear- 
liest times  been  brought  into  question  (Celsus,  apud 
Origen.  cont.  Cels.  i,  2 ;  Woolston,  Discourses  on  theMir- 
acleSf  disc  vi ;  Chubb,  Posth.  Works,  i,  330 ;  Morgan, 
The  Resurrection  Considered  [1744]).  Others  who  have 
admitted  the  facts  as  recorded  to  be  beyond  dispute,  yet 
have  attempted  to  show  that  Christ  was  not  really  dead, 
but  that,  being  stunned  and  palsied,  he  wore  for  a  time 
the  appearance  of  death,  and  waa  afterwards  restored  to 
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cofuciotunefls  by  the  cool  grave  and  tho  spices.  The 
refatation  of  these  yievn  may  be  seea  in  detail  in  such 
works  as  Less,  Udter  die  Religion,  ii,  872;  id.  Aufertte^ 
kungsgtsdiichU,  nebst  Anhang  (1799) ;  Doderlein,  Frag- 
menu  und  Antifragmente  (178*2).  The  chief  advocates 
of  these  views  are  Paulus  (^Ui»U  ReturreeLJet,  [1795]), 
and,  more  recently,  Henneberg  {PhiloL-hitton'krii, 
CommeiUar  Hb.  d  Gtsch,  d  Begrainu,  d.  AvfertUktmg  «. 
Himmelfahrt  Jesu  [1826]).  ''If  the  body  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  says  Saurin,  **  were  not  raised  from  the  dead,  it 
must  have  been  stolen  away.  But  this  theft  is  incredi- 
ble. Who  committed  it?  The  enemies  of  Jesus  Christ? 
Would  they  have  contributed  to  his  gloiy  by  counte- 
nancing a  report  of  hia  resurrection?  Would  his  disci- 
ples? It  is  probable  they  would  not,  and  it  is  next  to 
certain  they  could  not  How  could  they  have  under- 
taken to  remove  the  body— frail  and  timorous  creat- 
ures, people  who  fled  as  soon  as  they  saw  him  taken  into 
custody  ?  £ven  Peter,  the  most  courageous,  trembled  at 
the  voice  of  a  servant-girl,  and  three  times  denied  that 
he  knew  him.  Would  people  of  this  character  have 
dared  to  resist  the  authority  of  the  governor?  Would 
they  have  undertaken  to  oppose  the  determination  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  to  force  a  guard,  and  to  elude,  or  over* 
come  soldiers  armed  and  aware  of  danger?  If  Jesus 
Christ  was  not  risen  again  (I  speak  the  language  of  un- 
believers), he  had  deceived  his  disciples  wi^  vain  hopes 
of  his  resurrection.  How  came  the  disciples  not  to  dis- 
cover the  imposture  ?  Would  they  have  hazarded  them- 
selves by  undertaking  aif  enterprise  so  perilous  in  favor 
of  a  man  who  had  so  cruelly  imposed  on  their  credulity? 
But  were  we  to  grant  that  they  formed  the  design  of 
removing  the  body,  how  could  they  have  executed  it? 
How  could  soldiers,  armed  and  on  guani,  suffer  them- 
aelves  to  be  overreached  by  a  few  timorous  people? 
Either  (says  St.  Augustine)  they  were  asleep  or  awake; 
if  they  were  awake,  why  should  they  suffer  the  body  to 
be  taken  away?  If  asleep»  how  could  they  know  that 
the  disciples  took  it  away?  How  dare  they  then  de- 
pose that  it  was  stolen?" 

The  testimony  of  the  apostles  furnishes  us  with  argu- 
ments, and  there  are  eight  considerations  which  give 
the  evidence  sufficient  weight  1.  The  nature  of  these 
witnesses.  They  were  not  men  of  power,  riches,  elo- 
quence, credit,  to  impose  upon  the  world;  they  were 
poor  and  mean.  2.  The  number  of  these  witnesses.  (See 
I  Cor.  XV ;  Luke  xxiv,  34 ;  Mark  xvi,  14 ;  Matt  xxviii, 
10.)  It  is  not  likely  that  a  collusion  should  have  been 
held  among  so  many  to  support  a  lie,  which  would  be 
of  no  utility  to  them.  8.  The  facts  themselves  which 
they  avow :  not  suppositions,  distant  events,  or  events 
related  by  others,  but  real  facts  which  they  saw  with 
their  own  eyes  (1  John  i).  4.  The  agreement  of  their 
evidence :  they  all  deposed  the  same  thing.  6.  Observe 
the  tribunals  before  which  they  gave  evidence :  Jews 
and  heathens,  philosophers  and  rabbins,  courtiers  and 
lawyers.  If  they  had  been  impostors,  the  fraud  certainly 
would  have  been  discovered.  6.  The  pUoe  in  which 
they  bore  their  testimony.  Not  at  a  distance,  where 
they  might  not  easily  have  been  detected,  if  false,  but 
at  Jerusalem,  in  the  synagogues,  in  the  pnetorium.  7. 
The  time  of  this  testimony:  not  years  after,  but  three 
days  after,  they  declared  he  was  risen ;  yea,  before  the 
cage  of  the  Jews  was  quelled,  while  Calvary  was  yet 
dyed  with  the  blood  they  had  spilled.  If  it  had  been  a 
fraud,  it  is  not  likely  they  would  have  come  forward  in 
such  broad  daylight,  amid  so  much  opposition.  8.  Laat^ 
ly,  the  motives  which  induced  them  to  publish  the  res- 
urrection :  not  to  gain  fame,  riches,  glory,  profit;  no,  they 
exposed  themselves  to  suffering  and  death,and  proclaim^ 
the  truth  from  conviction  of  its  importance  and  certainty. 

Objections  have  also  been  raised  upon  the  apparent 
discrepancies  of  the  Gospel  narratives  of  the  event 
These  discrepancies  were  early  perceived;  and  a  view 
of  what  the  fathers  have  done  in  the  attempt  to  recon- 
cile them  has  been  given  by  Niemeyer  {De  ICvcatgelista- 
rum  M  Narrcmdo  Christi  m  VUam  Heditu 


[1824]).  They  were  first  collocated  mth  much 
hen  by  Morgan  in  the  woik  already  cited,  and  at  a  later 
date  by  an  anonymoua  writer,  whose  fragmenta  were 
edited  and  supported  by  Lessing,  the  object  of  which 
seems  to  have  been  to  throw  uncertainty  and  doubt  over 
the  whole  of  this  portion  of  Gospel  history.  A  numer- 
ous host  of  theologians,  however,  rose  to  combat  and  re- 
fute this  writer's  poeitaons,  among  whom  we  find  the 
names  of  Doderlein,  Lees^  Semler,  Teller,  Matrhin%  Mi- 
chaeUs,  Plessing,  Eichhoni,  Herder,  and  others.  Among 
those  who  have  more  recently  attempted  to  reconcile 
the  different  accounts  is  Griesbach,  who,  in  his  excellent 
Prokuio  de  Fonlibua  undt  EvangdiatiM  ma*  de  Rename 
tione  Domini  NarraHonei  kauserini  (1793),  remarks  that 
all  the  discrepancies  are  trifling,  and  not  of  such  mo- 
ment as  to  render  the  narrative  uncertain  and  suspect- 
ed, or  to  destroy  or  even  diminish  the  credibility  of  the 
evangelists,  but  serve  rather  to  ahow  bow  extremely 
studious  they  were  of  truth,  **  and  how  closely  and  even 
scrupulously  they  followed  ^eir  documents.**  Grieabach 
then  attempts  to  show  how  these  discrepancies  may 
have  arisen,  and  admits  that,  although  unimportant, 
they  are  hard  to  reconcile,  as  is  indeed  evinced  by  the 
amount  of  controversy  they  have  excited.  The  princi- 
pal one  of  these  discrepancies  has  been  discussed  under 
Appbabamcb. 

For  works  on  the  general  subject,  besides  those  re- 
ferred to  under  the  prMeding  article,  see  Malcolm,  Ti&eo- 
logical  Index,  s.  v. ;  Dariing,  Cgclop,BibUog,  (see  Index); 
and  for  monographs  on  the  various  pointa  connected 
with  our  Lord*s  resurrection,  see  those  cited  by  VoUie- 
ding,  Index  ProgrammcUum,  p.  67  sq. ;  and  by  Hase,  Le- 
ben  Jem,  p.  160,  221,  225^  227,  280;  also  the  following: 
Clansenitz,  De  Mortuorum  Tempore  RenurrecL  «€  Ckr. 
ReMurredione  (HaL  1741);  Knnadius»  De  Samdia  JSedK 
vivit  (Viteb.  1665);  Hobichhont,  De  StmBtia  Ramrgeaie 
Chritto  RetHrgeniUmt  (Ros.  1696) ;  SchUmnann,  Z>e  ^s- 
OMUui  AtluMitnMibita  pro  Dea  Hahita  (lips.  1708).  Ko- 
merons  articles  on  the  subject  are  to  be  found  in  reUgioas 
periodicals^  among  which,  as  the  latest,  we  name  Jovm. 
Sac  LiL  Jan.  1863,  Oct  1854;  Studien  v.  Kritikem,  1870^ 
i;  Zeitsekr.f,  wieeeiwkqftL  TheoL  1863;  TkeoL  and  LiL 
Journal,  Oct  1857,  Oct  1858 ;  Lond,  Bib,  Ret,  April, 
1849 ;  BriL  and  For.  Ev.  Rev.  April,  1862 ;  BM.  Saera, 
June,  1852,  Oct  1860,  Oct  1869;  Neto-Engkmder,  May, 
1857;  Meik  Qftar.  Rev.  Oct  1873,  Oct  1877;  Chrittian 
Quar.  April,  1876;  Amer.  Predt.  and  TheoL  Rev.  Jnly 
and  Oct  1867 ;  South.  Preab.  Rev,  Oct  1860 ;  MercenL 
Rev.  April,  1861 ;  DatwiUe  Rev.  March,  1868 ;  UnKvemO-^ 
itt  Quar.  April  and  Oct  1861.    See  Jesus  Chbut. 

Retionlated  TTtTork  (Lat  opu$  reticulatum^net" 
work),  masonry  constructed  withdiamond-shaped stones, 
or  square  stones  placed  diagonally.  In  the  cxty  of 
Rome  this  mode  of  decorating  the  surface  of  a  wall  is 
generally  characteristic  of  the  period  of  the  early  em- 
pire; it  was  frequently  imitated  in  Romanesque  work 
in  the  tympanum  of  a  door-way,  especially  in  Norman 
work. — ^Parker,  Gloti.  of  A  rekitecL  s.  v. 

Retxibatioii,  FinruBB.  That  man  is  a  responsible 
being,  and  that  his  responsibility  extends  into  his  fulnre 
state  of  existence,  is  generally  admitted  throughont  the 
world.  The  denial  of  afl  punishment  in  a  future  state, 
rests  chiefly  upon  the  two  unscriptural  and  contradicto- 
ry d(^mas — ^the  immaculate  tpiHtualitg  and  the  aiorfa/ 
maierialitm  of  the  human  souL  The  position  heUevcd 
to  be  taught  in  the  Scriptures  is  this,  that  all  sinnen  who 
do  not  repent  and  take  refuge  in  the  Saviour  in  the  pres- 
ent life  shall  in  the  future  state  suffer  everlasting  punish- 
ment, as  the  necessary  and  just  retribution  of  their  ainsb 
This  doctrine,  however  awful  it  must  be  acknowledged 
by  all  to  be,  appears  to  be  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
has  been  held  by  very  huge  portions  of  the  Chnrch  in  an 
ages.  We  shall  not,  however,  depend  upon  this  fact  as 
a  proof,  though  it  aflbrds  what  logidana  call  a  vielettt 
pretumplion,  that  it  was  an  original  part  of  Christianitj; 
We  pieaent  the  foUowing  as  Scri|»ture  pioo(  and  niga^ 
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1.  Thow  paBHiges  which  deeUue  that  oertala  sinners 
shall  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (Matt  v,  20 ;  vii, 
18,  21-28;  xviii,  8;  Mark  z,  28-27;  Luke  xiii,  24,  26; 
John  iii,  8-5;  1  Cor.  vi,  9, 10;  Gal.  ▼,  19-21 ;  £ph.  t, 
6;  Heb.  iii,  19 ;  iy,  1,  18).  If  some  men,  aooording  to 
the  langoage  of  these  Scriptnres,  are  to  be  excluded 
from  heaven,  they  most  necessarily  sink  to  hell;  for 
the   Scriptoies  give  us  no  intimation  of  a  middle 

sUte. 

2.  Those  passages  of  Scripture  which  descrihe  the  fut- 
ure and  final  state  of  men  in  contrast  (Fta.  xvii,  14^  16; 
Prov.x,28;  xiv,  85f  Pan,xii,2;  Matt,  iii,  12;  vii,18, 
14,  21;  viii,  11,  12;  xiii,  80-48,  47-60;  xxiv,  46-61; 
XXV,  28-46 ;  Mark  xvi,  16 ;  Luke  vi,  28, 24, 47^9 ;  John 
iii,  16;  v,29;  Rom.  vi,  21-28;  ix,  21-28;  GaLvi,7,8; 
Phil,  iii,  17-21 ;  2  These,  i,  6-12 ;  ^  Tiro,  ii,  19, 20 ;  Heb. 
vi,8,  9;  1  Pet.  iv,  18>  These  passages  are  believed 
to  refer  to  the  final  state  of  man  because — (1)  in  sev- 
eral of  them  the  state  is  expressly  called  their  end,  (2) 
The  state  of  the  righteous  and  that  of  the  wicked  are 
put  in  exact  opposition  to  each  other ;  and  if  one  is  not 
final,  neither  is  the  other.  (8)  There  is  a  dead  ulence 
about  any  succeeding  state ;  and  (4)  the  phrsseology  of 
some  of  the  passages  will  admit  of  no  other  interpreta- 
tion. 

8.  Those  passages  of  Scripture  which  apply  the  tenns 
^ everlasting  "  ** eternal,"  "  forever,"  and  ''for  ever  and 
ever"  to  this  future  state  (Dan.  xii,  2;  Matt,  xviii, 8; 
XXV,  41-46;  lUrk  iii,  29;  2  Cor.  iv,  18;  2  Thess.  i,  9; 
2  Peter  ii,  17 ;  Jude  6,  7, 18 ;  Kev.  xiv,  10-18 ;  xix,  8  ; 
XX,  10).  I 

4.  Those  passages  which  express  future  punishment 
bv  phrases  which  imply  its  everlasting  duration  (Matt. 
3^28;  xii,  81, 82;  Mark  iii,  89;  ix,48^8;  Luke  ix, 
26 ;  xiv, 26 ;  John  iii,  86 ;  vui,  21 ;  xvii,  9 ;  PhiL  iii,  10; 
Heb.  vi,  2 ;  x,  26, 27 ;  James  ii,  18;  1  John  v,  16). 

6.  Those  passages  which  intimate  that  a  change  of 
heart  and  a  preparation  for  heaven  are  confined  to  this 
Ufe  (Pro V.  i,  24-28 ;  Isa.  Iv,  6, 7 ;  Matt  xxv,  6-18 ;  Luke 
xiii,  24-29;  John  xii,  86;  2  Cor.  vi,  1,2;  Hebi  iii,  1-10; 
xiii,  15-22;  Rev.  xxii,  11). 

6.  Those  passages  which  foreteU  the  consequences  of 
rejecting  the  Gospel  (Psa.  ii,  12 ;  Prov.  xxix,  1 ;  Acts 
xiii,  40-46;  xx,26;  xxviii,  26^27;  Rom.  x,  12;  1  Cor. 
i,18;  2  Cor.  ii,  15,  16;  iv,  8;  1  Thess.  v,8;  2  Thess. i, 
8;  ii,  10-12;  Heb.  ii,  1-8;  iv,  1-11;  x,  26-81,  88,  89; 
xxii,  2^29;  James  ii,  14;  1  Pet  iv,  17, 18;  2  Pet  H, 
1-21 ;  iii,  7).  The  Gospel  being  the  only  way  of  sal- 
vation for  man  (Acts  iv,  12),  its  rejection  is  that  of  the 
only  method  of  salvation.  See  Pumishmemt,  £vkr- 
LASTiNo;  Universalism. 

Rettberg;  Fuikdricii  Wilhklm,  a  German  theo- 
logian, was  born  at  Cello,  Aug.  21, 1806.  Alter  teaching 
in  several  small  institutions,  he  became  professor  of  the- 
ology at  Marburg,  where  he  died,  April  7, 1849.  His 
works  are,  De  Paraboli*  Juu  ChrisH  (Gottingen,  1827) : 
— Cypricmus  nach  teinem  I^dten  vnd  Wirken  (ibid.  1831) : 
— ITeiUUhren  deM  Christtnihunu  nach  den  GmndtiUzen 
der  lutherischen  Kirche  (Leips.  1838) : — Kirckengetckichfe 
Deutschlands  (Gdttingen,  1846-48).~Hoefer,iVbur.^to^. 
CeniraUf  s.  v. 

Rets,  Henri  de  Oondi  de,  a  French  prelate,  was 
bom  at  Paris  in  1572.  He  was  canon  of  Notre  Dame, 
and  held  many  rich  abbeys.  In  1596  he  became  coad- 
jutor of  his  uncle,  cardinal  Pierre  de  Gondi,  bishop  of 
Paris,  with  the  promise  of  succeeding  to  his  title.  He 
received  the  cardinal's  hat  in  1618,  and,  as  cardinal  de 
Retz,  took  part  in  the  affairs  of  State.  He  published  one 
work,  Ordonnancet  Synodalet.  He  was  the  last  bishop 
of  Paris.  His  death  occurred  at  B^ziers,  Aug.  2, 1622. 
— ^Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Genirak,  s.  v. 

Rets,  Jean  FrBn9oiB  Panl  de  Oondi,  Cardi' 
nal  de,  often  written  Raiif  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  at 
Montmirail  in  Oct  1614.  By  birth  he  was  a  Knight 
of  Malta,  and  was  destined  by  his  father  for  the  Churoh, 
in  the  hope  that  he  might  socoeed  his  nnde  as  arch- 
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bishop  of  ParisL  The  eodesiistical  life  was  wholly  dl»> 
tasteful  to  him,  and  his  earlier  years  were  spent  in  prodi* 
gality  and  excesses  of  all  kinds;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
he  prosecuted  his  theological  studies  with  great  success, 
and  received  valuable  benefices.  He  was  made  canon 
of  Notre  Dame  in  1627,  and  adopted  the  title  of  abb^  de 
Retz.  His  ambition  and  hardihood  gained  for  him  the 
friendship  of  the  count  de  Soissons,  and  by  the  conspi> 
acy  planned  by  that  nobleman  he  hoped  to  be  released 
from  his  ecclesiastical  life  and  enter  upon  a  political 
one,  which  was  more  congenial  to  his  intriguing  nat- 
ure. After  the  death  of  the  count,  he  devoted  him- 
self with  more  regularity  to  his  profession,  and  succeed- 
ed in  gaining  so  great  a  popularity  that  Louis  XHI, 
on  his  death-bed,  appointed  him  coadjutor  to  his  unde, 
the  bishop  of  Paris.  In  this  position  he  gained  the 
hearts  of  the  people  by  his  charities  and  great  atten- 
tion to  all  the  outward  requirements  of  religion.  Dur- 
ing the  wars  of  the  Fronde  he  rendered  valuable  assist- 
ance to  the  royal  cause;  but  finding  that  he  was  dia- 
trusted,  he  finally  became  the  secret  leader  of  the  popu- 
lar party,  and  the  greatest  opponent  of  cardinal  Mazarin. 
He  was  made  cardinal  in  1652,  and  received  tempting 
offers  of  a  position  as  ambassador  of  France  to  the  Holy 
See ;  but  before  he  had  decided  to  accept  this  proposi- 
tion, he  was  arrested  by  order  of  Louis  XtV,  and  was 
kept  closely  confined  at  Tincennes.  On  the  death  of 
his  uncle,  March  21, 1664,  his  friends  took  possession  of 
the  arehbishopric  in  his  name.  By  resigning  his  claims, 
he  succeeded  in  gaining  a  change  of  residence,  and  was 
removed  to  the  Chftteau  of  Nantes.  He  escaped  from 
his  confinement  Aug.  8, 1664,  and  after  many  adventures 
reached  Spain.  Philip  IV  offered  him  an  escort,  and 
he  immediately  hastened  to  Some,  where  he  declared 
himself  archbishop  of  Paris,  the  pope  having  refused  to 
acknowledge  his  resignation.  Retz  subsequently  trav- 
elled through  Europe ;  and  having  been  prohibited  by 
Louis  XIV  from  occupying  his  archbishopric  in  person, 
he  governed  it  by  vicars  and  subordinates  until  1662, 
when  he  formally  resigned  all  claim  to  it  in  considera- 
tion of  receiving  other  valuable  benefices.  He  was  rec- 
onciled to  the  king,  and  received  permission  to  establish 
himself  at  Commercy,  where  he  kept  up  a  petty  state, 
and  occupied  himself  in  study  and  works  of  charity. 
He  died  at  Paris,  Aug.  24, 1679.  His  writings  are  chief- 
ly political,  and  as  such  are  not  of  interest  here.  But 
his  greatest  work  is  his  Memoirti,  composed  during  his 
years  of  retirement.  They  were  first  published  in  1717, 
and  have  been  translated  into  several  foreign  languages. 
See  Mhnoires  du  Cardinal  de  Retz ;  Lettrea  de  Madame 
de  Sevigni;  Voltaire,  Si/^de  de  Louis  A'/F.>-Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Rets,  Pierre  de  Oondi  de,  a  French  cardinal,  was 
bom  at  Lyons  in  1538.  After  entering  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal life,  he  received  many  favors  from  Catherine  de'  Me- 
dici, and  advanced  rapidly.  He  was  made  bbhop  of 
Langres  in  1565,  and  was  transferred  to  the  see  of  Paris 
in  1570,  and  became  grand -almoner,  chancellor,  and 
chief  of  the  council  of  Charles  IX.  He  was  several 
times  ambassador  to  the  Holv  See,  and  in  1587  was  ere- 
ated  cardinal.  He  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  idlegianoe, 
and  explained  his  reasons  in  a  letter,  to  which  the  writ- 
ers of  the  League  replied  with  passion.  In  1592  he  was 
sent  by  Henry  IV  on  an  embassy  to  the  pope.  He  died 
Feb.  17,  1616.  Retz  was  an  honest  but  parsimonious 
man,  and  possessed  little  genuine  talent. — Biog,  Uni' 
veredUf  s.  v. 

Re'tt  (Heb.  XeU',  n!P'l,/r»akf;  Sept  'Payai;  v.  r. 
'Poyov,  1  Chron.  i,  25),  the  son  of  Peleg  and  father  of 
Serug  in  the  Abrahamic  ancestry  (Gen.  xi,  18,  21 ;  1 
Chron.  i,  25).  KG.  cir.  1950.  He  is  called  Ragau  in 
Luke  ill,  85.  He  lived  289  years.  "  Bnnsen  (BiUlwerh) 
says  Reu  is  Roha,  the  Arabic  name  for  Edessa,  an  asser- 
tion which,  borrowed  from  Knobel,  is  utterly  destitute 
of  foundation,  as  will  be  seen  at  once  on  comparing  the 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  words.    A  closer  resembhmce  might 
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be  found  between  Ben  and  Rhaga^ «  large  town  of  Me- 
dia, especially  if  the  Greek  equivalents  of  the  two  names 
be  taken"  (Smith). 

Rea'ben  (Heb.  Re&ben'f  *)3^K^,  see  a  son  [see  be- 
low] ;  Sept.  and  New  Test  'Pov/S^v),  the  name  of  one 
of  the  Jewish  patriarchs  and  of  the  tribe  descended  from 
him.  (In  the  following  account  we  make  nse  in  part  of 
the  article  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  BibUf  s.  v.)   See  Jacob. 

1.  Reuben  was  Jacob's  first-bom  child  (Gen.  xxix, 
82),  the  son  of  Leah,  apparently  an  unexpected  fniit  of 
the  marriage  (ver.  81 ;  Josephus,  Anl.i,  19,  8).  B.C. 
1919.  This  is  perhaps  denoted  by  the  name  itself, 
whether  we  adopt  the  obvious  signification  ol  its  pres- 
ent form  —  reu'ben,  i. e.  *' behold  ye,  a  sou!"  (Gesen. 
Thetaur,  p.  1247  b) — or  the  explanation  given  in  the 
text,  which  seems  to  imply  that  the  original  form  was 
n*;a^a  *«!|X^,  rau  bionyt,  "Jehovah  hath  sem  my  qfflio- 
tion,"  OT  that  of  Josephus,  who  uniformly  presents  it  as 
Roubd  CPov/3i}XoCi  so  also  in  ilnf.  ii,  8, 1),  and  explains 
it  (Ant.  i,  19,  8)  as  the  "  pity  of  God"— tXiov  roiJ  Otov, 
as  if  from  b^a  "^n^^  (FUrst,  lleb.  Lex.  p.  1269).  The 
Peshito  (JRubil)  and  the  Arabic  version  of  Joshua  agree 
with  this  last  form.  Redslob  (Z)»e  alttesiamentL  Namen^ 
p.  86)  maintaiins  that  Reubel  is  the  original  form  of  the 
name,  which  was  corrupted  into  Reuben,  as  Bethel  into 
the  modem  Beitin,  and  Jezreel  into  Zerin.  He  treats 
it  as  signifying  the  "  flock  of  Bel,"  a  deity  whose  wor- 
ship greatly  flourished  in  the  neighboring  country  of 
Moab,  and  who  under  the  name  of  Nebo  had  a  famous 
sanctuary  in  the  very  territory  of  Reuben.  In  this  case 
it  would  be  a  parallel  to  the  title,  **  people  of  Chemosh," 
which  is  bestowed  on  Moab.  The  alteration  of  the  ob- 
noxious syllable  in  Reu&e/  would,  on  this  theory,  find  a 
parallel  in  the  Meribdoa/  and  Esh&oo/  of  Saul's  family, 
who  became  Mephi^Ae^A  and  hMMsheUu  But  all  this 
is  evidently  fanciful  and  arbitrary. 

The  notices  of  the  patriarch  Reuben  in  the  book  of 
Genesis  and  the  early  Jewish  traditional  literature  are 
unusually  frequent,  and  on  the  whole  give  a  favorable 
view  of  his  disposition.  To  him,  and  him  alone,  the 
preservation  of  Joseph's  life  appears  to  have  been  due. 
KG.  1895.  His  anguish  at  the  disappearance  of  his 
brother,  and  the  frustration  ol  his  kindly  artifice  for  de- 
livering him  (Gen.  xxxvii,  22) ;  his  recollection  of  the 
minute  details  of  the  painful  scene  many  years  after- 
wards (xlii,  22);  his  offer  to  take  the  sole  responsibility 
ot  the  safety  ol  the  brother  who  had  succeeded  to  Jo- 
seph's place  in  the  family  (ver.  37),  all  testify  to  a  warm 
and  (for  those  rough  times)  a  kindly  nature.  We  are, 
however,  to  remember  that  he,  as  the  eldest  son,  was 
more  responsible  for  the  safety  of  Joseph  than  were  the 
others,  and  it  would  seem  that  he  eventually  acqui- 
esced in  the  deception  practiced  upon  his  father.  Sub- 
sequently Reuben  offered  to  make  the  lives  of  his  own 
sons  responsible  for  that  of  Benjamin,  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  prevail  on  Jacob  to  let  him  go  down  to  Egypt 
(vers.  37, 38).  The  fine  conduct  ot  Judah  in  afterwards 
undertaking  the  same  responsibility  is  in  advantageous 
contrast  with  this  coarse,  although  well-meant,  pro- 
posal For  his  adulterous  and  incestuous  conduct  in 
the  matter  of  Bilhah,  Jacob  in  his  last  blessing  deprived 
him  of  the  pre-eminence  and  double  portion  which  be- 
longed to  his  birthright,  assigning  the  former  to  Judah 
and  the  latter  to  Joseph  (xlix,  8, 4;  comp.  vers.  8-10; 
xlviii,  5).  Of  this  repulsive  crime  we  know  from  the 
Scriptures  only  the  fact  (xxxv,  22).  In  the  post-Bibli- 
cal traditions  it  is  treated  either  as  not  having  actually 
occurred  (as  in  the  Targum  Pseudo-Jonathan),  or  else 
as  the  result  of  a  sudden  temptation  acting  on  a  hot  and 
vigorous  nature  ( as  in  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs) — a  parallel.  In  some  of  its  circumstances,  to 
the  intrigue  of  David  with  Bathsheba.  Some  severe 
temptation  there  must  surely  have  been  to  impel  Reu- 
ben to  an  act  which,  regarded  in  its  social  rather  than 
in  its  moral  aspect,  would  be  peculiarly  abhorrent  to  a 


pttriaichal  society,  and  which  is  spedaDy  and  repest- 
edly  reprobated  in  the  law  of  Moses.  The  Babbinicd 
version  of  the  occurrence  (as  given  in  the  Tsrgani 
Pseudo-Jonathan)  b  very  characteristic,  and  well  illus- 
trates the  difference  between  the  spirit  of  esriy  sod  of 
late  Jewish  history.  ^Reuben  went  and  disordeied 
the  couch  of  BUhab,  his  lather's  concubine,  which  was 
placed  right  opposite  the  couch  of  Leah,  and  it  was 
counted  unto  him  as  if  he  had  lain  with  her.  Aad 
when  Israel  heard  it,  it  displeased  him,  and  he  sud,  Lo! 
an  unworthy  person  shall  proceed  from  me,  as  Ubaad 
did  from  Abraham,  and  £san  from  my  father.  Aod  the 
Holy  Spirit  answered  him  and  said,  All  are  rightma, 
and  there  b  not  one  unworthy  among  them."  Beuboi'i 
anxiety  to  save  Joseph  b  represented  as  arising  from  t 
desire  to  conciliate  Jacob,  and  his  absence  while  Joseph 
was  sold,  from  hb  sitting  alone  on  the  moontsins  is 
penitent  fasting.  These  traits,  slight  as  they  are,  are 
those  of  an  ardent,  impetuous,  unbabnoed,  but  not  qd- 
generous,  nature;  not  crafty  and  cmcl,  as  were  Simeos 
and  Levi,  but  rather,  to  use  the  metaphor  of  the  dying 
patriarch,  boiling  up  (VBB,  A.Y.  '^  unstable,"  Gen.  xlix, 
4)  like  a  vessel  of  water  over  the  rapid  wood-fire  of  the 
nomad  tent,  and  as  quickly  subsiding  into  apatbrwhes 
the  fuel  was  withdrawn. 

2.  The  Tribe  of  Reiiben.—kt  the  time  of  the  mic- 
tion into  Egypt  (or  rather  at  the  time  of  Jacob's  de* 
cease),  Reuben's  sons  were  four  (Gen.  xlvi,  9;  1  Chrao. 
V,  3).  From  them  sprang  the  chief  families  of  the  tribe 
(Numb,  xxvi,  5-11).  One  of  these  families— that  of 
Palln — ^became  notorious  as  producing  Eliab,  whose  s>ib 
or  descendants,  Dathan  and  Abiram,  perished  with  ifaeir 
kinsman  On  in  the  divine  retribution  for  their  ooospira- 
cy  against  Moses  (xvi,  1 ;  xxvi,  8-11).  The  ceostu  at 
Mount  Sinai  (i,  20, 21 ;  ii,  U)  shows  that  at  the  Exodus 
the  numbers  of  the  tribe  were  46,500  men  above  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  fit  for  active  warlike  service.  In  point 
of  numerical  strength,  Reuben  was  then  sixth  on  tbe 
Ibt,  Gad,  with  45,650  men,  being  next  below.  On  the 
borders  of  Canaan,  after  the  plague  which  punished  the 
idobtry  of  Baal-peor,  tbe  numbers  had  fsllen  slightly, 
and  were  43,730;  Gad  was  40,500;  and  the  poaitioQ  of 
the  two  in  the  Ibt  b  lower  than  before,  Ephrsim  and 
Simeon  t)eing  the  only  two  smaller  tribes  (xxvi,  7,  etc). 
During  the  journey  through  the  wilderness  the  position 
of  Reuben  was  on  tiie  south  side  of  the  Tabernsde.  The 
"camp**  which  ¥rent  under  hb  name  was  fonned  of  hti 
own  tribe,  that  of  Simeon  (Leah*8  second  son),aDd  thai 
of  Gad  (son  of  Zilpah,  Leah's  sbve).  The  sUndard  of 
the  camp  was  a  deer  with  the  inscription,  *'  Hear,  0  b- 
rael !  tbe  Lord  thy  God  b  one  Lord  V  and  its  place  in  the 
march  was  second  (Targum  Pseudo-Jonathan  [Nafflb.ii, 
10-16]). 

Tbe  Keubenite8,like  their  rebtives  and  neighbonoo 
the  journey,  the  Gadites,  had  maintained  throogh  tbe 
march  to  Canaan  the  ancient  calling  of  their  forefathen 
llie  patriarchs  were  *'  feeding  their  flocks**  at  Shecbem 
when  J oseph  was  sold  into  Egypt.  It  was  as  men  whose 
**  trade  had  been  about  cattle  from  their  yooth**  that 
they  were  presented  to  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xlvi,  32, 34),  and 
in  the  land  of  Goshen  they  settled  **  with  their  flocks 
and  herds  and  all  that  they  had"  (ver.  82;  xlrii,  1> 
Their  cattle  accompanied  them  in  their  flight  from 
Egypt  (£xod.  xii,  88) ;  not  a  hoof  was  left  behind ;  and 
there  are  frequent  fusions  to  them  on  the  joamey 
(xxxiv,  8 ;  Numb,  xi,  22 ;  Dent,  viii,  13,  etc>  But  it 
would  appear  that  the  tribes  who  were  desdoal  to  settle 
in  the  confined  territory  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Jordan  had,  during  the  journey  through  the  wiido 
ness,  fortunately  relinqubhed  that  taste  for  the  poasei* 
sion  of  cattle  which  they  could  not  have  maintained  af- 
ter their  settlement  at  a  distance  from  the  wide  pa^irct 
of  the  wilderness.  Thus  the  cattle  bad  come  bto  the 
hands  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half  of  Manasseh  (Nnnb. 
xxxii,  1),  and  it  followed  naturally  that  when  the  os- 
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tion  irriTed  on  the  open  downs  east  of  the  Jordan,  the 
three  tribes  just  nam»i  should  prefer  a  request  to  their 
leader  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  a  place  so  peifectlv 
suited  to  their  requirements.  The  country  east  of  Jor- 
dan does  not  appear  to  have  been  included  in  the  origi- 
nal  land  promised  to  Abraham.  That  which  the  spies 
examined  was  comprised,  on  the  east  and  west,  between 
the  ^  coast  of  Jordan"  and  *'  the  sea."  But  for  the  pu- 
sillanimity of  the  greater  number  of  the  tribes  it  would 
have  been  entered  from  the  south  (xiii,  80),  and  in  that 
case  the  east  of  Jordan  might  never  have  been  peopled 
by  Israel  at  alL  Accordingly,  when  the  Reubenites  and 
their  fellows  approach  Moses  with  their  request,  his 
main  objection  is  that  by  what  they  propose  they  will 
discourage  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  Israel  from 
going  over  Jordan  into  the  land  which  Jehovah  had 
given  them  (xxxii,  7).  It  is  only  on  their  undertaking 
to  fulfil  their  part  in  the  conquest  of  the  western  coun- 
try, the  land  of  Canaan  proper,  and  thus  satisfying  him 
that  their  proposal  was  grounded  in  no  selfish  desire  to 
escape  a  full  share  of  the  difficulties  of  the  conquest,  that 
Moses  will  consent  to  their  proposaL 

The  ^  blessing"  of  Beuben  by  the  departing  lawgiver 
is  a  passage  which  has  severely  exercised  translators  and 
commentators.  Strictly  translated  as  they  stand  in  the 
received  Hebrew  text,  the  words  are  as  follows : 

"Xjet  Reuben  live,  nnd  not  die, 
And  let  bis  men  be  a  Csmall]  number.** 

As  to  the  first  line  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt,  but  the 
second  line  has  been  interpreted  in  two  exactly  opposite 
waysi    1.  By  the  Sept., 

"And  let  his  men  be  many  in  number.** 
This  has  the  disadvantage  that  *lfiCp  is  never  em- 
ployed elsewhere  for  a  large  numbo',  but  always  for  a 
small  one  (e.  g.  1  Chron.  xvi,  19 ;  Job  xvi,  2*2 ;  Isa.  x, 
19 ;  Ezek.  xii,  16).     2.  That  of  our  own  A.  V., 

"And  let  not  bis  men  be  few," 

Here  the  negative  of  the  first  line  is  presumed  to  convey 
its  force  to  the  second,  though  not  there  expressed.  This 
is  countenanced  by  the  ancient  Syriac  version  (Peshito) 
and  the  translations  of  Junius  and  Tremellius,  and  Schott 
and  Winzer.  It  also  has  the  important  support  of  Ge- 
senius  {Thesaur,  p.  968  a,  and  Pent.  Sam,  p.  44).  It  is, 
however,  a  very  violent  rendering.  8.  A  third  and  very 
ingenious  interpretation  is  that  adopted  by  the  Veneto- 
Greek  version,  and  also  by  Michaelis  QBibelJiir  Unge' 
lehrten,  Text),  which  assumes  that  the  vowel-points  of 
the  word  ^'^T\'Q.  "his  men,"  should  be  altered  to  1*^^)3, 
"  his  dead"— 

**  And  let  his  dead  be  few**— 

as  if  in  allusion  to  some  recent  mortality  in  the  tribe, 
such  as  that  in  Simeon  after  the  plague  of  Baal-peor. 
These  interpretations,  unless  the  last  should  prove  to 
be  the  original  reading,  originate  in  the  fact  that  the 
woids  in  their  naked  sense  convey  a  curse,  and  not  a 
blessing.  Fortunately,  though  differing  widely  in  de- 
tail, they  agree  in  general  meaning.  The  benediction 
of  the  great  leader  goes  out  over  the  tribe  which  was 
about  to  separate  itself  from  its  brethren,  in  a  fervent 
aspiration  for  its  welfare  through  all  the  risks  of  that 
remote  and  trying  situation.  Both  in  this  and  the 
earlier  blessing  of  Jacob,  Reuben  retains  his  place  at 
the  head  of  the  family,  and  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  tribe,  together  with  the  two  who  associated 
themselves  with  it,  actually  received  its  inheritance  be- 
fore either  Judah  or  Ephraim,  to  whom  the  birthright 
which  Reuben  had  foiieited  was  transferred  (I  Chron. 
r,l). 

From  this  time  it  seems  as  if  a  bar,  not  only  the  ma- 
terial one  of  distance,  and  of  the  intervening  river  and 
mountain-wall,  but  also  of  difference  in  feeling  and  hab- 
its, gradually  grew  up  more  substantially  between  the 
Kastem  and  Western  tribes.  The  first  act  of  the  for- 
mer after  the  completion  of  the  conquest,  and  afker  they 


had  taken  part  in  the  solemn  ceremonial  in  the  valley 
between  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  shows  how  wide  a  gap  al- 
ready existed  between  their  ideas  and  those  of  the 
Western  tribes.  The  pile  of  stones  which  they  erected 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Jordan  to  mark  their  boun- 
dary—to  testify  to  after-ages  that,  though  separated  by 
the  rushing  river  from  their  brethren  and  the  country 
in  which  Jehovah  had  fixed  the  place  where  he  would 
be  worshipped,  they  had  still  a  right  to  return  to  it  for 
his  worship — was  erected  in  accordance  with  the  unal- 
terable habits  of  Bedouin  tribes  both  before  and  since. 
It  was  an  act  identical  with  that  in  which  Laban  and 
Jacob  engaged  at  parting,  with  that  which  is  constants 
ly  performed  by  the  Bedouin  of  the  present  day.  But 
by  the  Israelites  west  of  Jordan,  who  were  fast  relin- 
quishing tbeir  nomad  habits  and  feelings  for  those  of 
more  settled  permanent  life,  this  act  was  completely 
misunderstood,  and  was  construed  into  an  attempt  to 
set  up  a  rival  altar  to  that  of  the  sacred  tent.  The  in- 
compatibility of  the  idea  to  the  mind  of  the  Western 
Israelites  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding 
the  disclaimer  of  the  two  and  a  half  tribes,  and  not- 
withstanding that  disclaimer  having  proved  satisfac- 
tory even  to  Phinehas,  the  author  of  Joshua  xxii  re- 
tains the  name  mizbeach  for  the  pUet  a  word  which  in- 
volves the  idea  of  sacrifice— i.  e.  of  skntghier  (see  Ge- 
senius,  Tkesaur,  p.  402)— instead  of  applying  to  it  the 
term  ^a/,  as  is  done  in  the  case  (Gen.  xxxi,  46)  of  the 
precisely  similar  '*  heap  of  witness."  Another  Reuben- 
iUsh  erection,  which  long  kept  up  the  memory  of  the 
presence  of  the  tribe  on  the  west  of  Jordan,  was  the 
stone  of  Bohan  t)en-Reuben  which  formed  a  landmark 
on  the  boundary  between  Judah  and  Benjamin  (Josh. 
XV,  6).  This  was  a  single  stone  CEbeni),  not  a  pile,  and 
it  appears  to  have  stood  somewhere  on  the  road  from 
Bethany  to  Jericho,  not  far  from  the  ruined  khan  so 
well  known  to  travellers. 

The  doom,  **  Thou  sbalt  not  excel,"  was  exactly  ful- 
filled in  the  destinies  of  the  tribe  descended  from  Reu- 
ben, which  makes  no  figure  in  the  Hebrew  histor>',  and 
never  produced  any  eminent  person.  No  judge,  no 
prophet,  no  hero  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben  is  handed  down 
to  us,  unless  it  be  "  Adina  the  Reubenite,  a  captain  of 
the  Reubenites,  and  thirty  with  him"  (1  Chron.  xi,  42). 
In  the  dire  extremity  of  their  brethren  in  the  north 
under  Deborah  and  Barak,  they  contented  themselves 
with  debating  the  news  among  the  streams  (Avf)  of 
the  Mishor.  The  distant  distress  of  his  brethren  could 
not  move  Reuben :  he  lingered  among  his  sheepfolds, 
and  preferred  the  shepherd's  pipe  and  the  bleating  of 
the  flocks  to  the  clamor  of  the  trumpet  and  the  turmoil 
of  battle.  His  individuality  fades  more  rapidly  than 
Gad's.  The  eleven  valiant  Gadites  who  swam  the  Jor- 
dan at  its  highest,  to  join  the  son  of  Jesse  in  his  trouble 
(1  Chron.  xu,  S-15);  Baizillai;  Elijah  the  GUeadite; 
the  siege  of  Ramoth-gilead,  with  its  picturesque  inci- 
dents— all  give  a  substantial  reality  to  the  tribe  and 
country  of  Gad.  But  no  person,  no  incident,  is  recorded 
to  place  Reuben  before  us  in  any  distincter  form  than  as 
a  meml)er  of  the  community  (if  community  it  can  be 
called)  of  *<  the  Reubenites,  the  Gadites,  and  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseh"  (ver.  37).  The  very  towns  of  his 
inheritance — Heshbon,  Aroer,  Kirjathaim,  Dibon,  Baal- 
meon,  Sibmah,  Jazer — are  familiar  to  us  as  Moabittsh, 
and  not  as  Israelitish,  towns.  The  city  life  so  charac- 
teristic of  Moabitish  civilization  had  no  hold  on  the 
Reubenites.  They  are  most  in  their  element  when  en- 
gaged in  continual  broils  with  the  children  of  the  des- 
ert, the  Bedouin  tribes  of  Hagar,  Jetur,  Nephish,  No- 
dab  ;  driving  off  their  myriads  of  cattle,  asses,  cam- 
els; dwelling  in  Ikeir  tents,  as  if  to  the  manner  bom 
(v,  10),  gradually  spreading  over  the  v^st  wilderness 
which  extends  from  Jordan  to  the  Euphrates  (ver.  9), 
and  every  day  receding  further  and  further  from  any 
community  of  feeling  or  of  interest  with  the  Western 
tribes.    See  Moab.    Thus  remote  from  the  central  seat 
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e  WDDileced  it  thai  Rcaben  lelinqiuahed 
the  fkilh  of  Jehovah,  "  The;  wenl  alter  the  godi  of 
the  people  of  the  Uad  irhom  God  deitniyed  before 
them,"  and  wa  heai  litUe  mace  of  them  till  liia  ' 
Haiael,  king  of  Syria,  who  ravaged  and  for  a  tL 
poHEBUoa  of  their  conntiy  (2  Kings  x,  8S).  The  tait 
biatorical  notice  which  we  ponm  of  them,  while  it  re- 
SDidi  this  fact,  lecnrdB  also  a<  ita  niluial  conaequCDM, 
thai  the  Reubeiiites  and  tiaditea  and  the  half-tribe  of 
Manasaeh  were  carriad  off  by  Ful  and  TigUth-pileaar, 

bQr.in  the  upper  pait  of  Heaopolamia— "  in  Halah,  and 
Habor,  and  Han,  and  the  river  Goian"  (1  Chron.  r,  26J. 
The  following  ia  a  liat  of  all  the  Uiblical  localitiea  in 
tbe  tribe  of  ReubcD,  with  tbeii  probable  identiScmtioiu. 
For  the 
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atted  to  the  BEubenitca  extended 

lib  to  the  river  Amon,  which 

«(Jaah.  xiii,8,16);  on  the 


It  it  touched  the 
e  Dead  Sea  and 
the  Jordan.  The  northern  border  waa  probably  marked 
by  a  line  running  eaatward  from  the  Jonlin  through 
WadyHeaUn(Ter>.lT-!l;  Namb.xiiii,S7,38).  TbU 
coDDtry  bad  originally  been  conqtwred  and  occupisd  by 
tite  llotbiteBi  but  Uiey  were  driven  out  a  abort  time 
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before  the  Exodni  by  Khon,  king  of  tbe  Anuritea,  wk* 
waa  in  hii  tarn  expelled  by  Ihe  laraelitea  (Dent,  ii-. 

Numb,  xxi,  22-Sl).  Immediately  after  the  captivity 
tbe  Hoatutea  again  returned  to  their  old  oovotry  and 
occupied  their  old  citiea.  Thia  ia  the  reaaoo  why,  in 
the  later  propheta,  many  of  the  atiea  of  Reuben  aie  eat* 
braced  In  the  cnraea  pranoaneed  npon  Hoab  (Jer.  ilviil). 
The  territory  waa  <UTided  into  aectiaoi — the  weatam 
declivitiea  towaida  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan  valley, 
which  were  ateep,  rugged,  and  bare,  with  Ibe  little  aee- 
tion  of  the  lower  plain  of  Joidau  (called  in  Scripton 
"  tbe  plaina  of  Hoab"  [Nnmb.  »■'",  1])  at  tbeii  bale; 
and  the  high  table-land  uretcbing  from  the  aaamiit  of 
the  ridge  away  towaida  Arabia.  Tbe  latter,  fnm  in 
even  Hirface,  ai  contrasted  with  the  rocky  soil  of  West- 
em  Faleatine,  reodved  from  tbe  acctmte  aacrcd  wriUn 
the  appropriate  name  Uiahor  (q.  v.).  Under  ilamodou 
name  of  the  BtUxx  it  ia  atlll  eiteemed  beyoad  all  otboi 
by  the  Arab  sheepmastera,  It  ia  well  watered,  CDVend 
with  amooth,  abort  turf,  and  loalng  itaelf  gradnally  in 
thoao  illimitable  wutee  which  have  alwaya  be«i,  and  a^ 
ways  will  be,  the  favorite  reecHt  of  pastoral  nomad  tribea. 
The  whole  region  ia  now  deaerted;  there  ia  not  a  aingic 
aettled  inhabitant  within  its  borden.  Its  great  citic^ 
mostly  bearing  their  ancient  namei,  arc  hop*  of  nina. 
Tbe  wild  wandering  tribes  of  the  desert  visit  it  period- 
ically (o  feed  their  dockt  and  herds  on  its  rich  paKore^ 

See  Burckhardt,  Trattlt  in  Syria,  p.  365  eq. ;  Irby  and 
Mangles,  TravtU,  p.  160  aq.^  Farter,  ifaiii^^ooi  far 
Syria,  p.  298  sq. 

Ran'benlte  (Heb.  with  the  art.  ia-Swinqr', 
ii;q!f;in;  Sept-'Poir^qf.oCcaiianaUy  oi  uioi  'Ptv^i/r 
or  'Povfiifn),  a  deacendant  of  RenbeD  (Numb,  xzri,  7, 
etc.). 

Rencblin,  Johahh  vox,  an  eminent  German  tctuA- 
ar,  who  adopted  tbe  Gieciied  name  of  Capitio,  was  b«m 
at  Pfonbcim  in  1454.  Alter  urving  ia  diflerent  pnliti- 
cat  functions,  be  became,  in  1&20,  proffsaor  of  Grrck  and 
Hebrew  at  Ingolstadt,  whence  he  removed  to  Tubio- 
g«n,  thence  to  Stuttgart,  where  he  died,  Dec  SS,  IKI. 
Besides  his  memorsblc  serrices  in  connection  with  daa- 
sical  literature  and  i^neral  culture,  he  may  be  regarded 
SB  tbe  principal  promoter  of  the  study  of  Hebrew  in  bb 
day.  He  published  a  Hebrew  grammar  and  lexrcoa 
under  the  title  Ad  Diotn/ntm  Fn^rrm  nan  dt  Radi' 
moKu  Htbraidi  Libri  III  (a.  L  1506,  Ito),  of  wbich  to 
improved  edition,  by  Seb.  HUnster,  appeared  in  I5S7 
(Baael,foL}.  KeuchlinwrolealsoAiXcceBfthuftOTaa- 
graphia  Ling.  Htb.  (Hagenau,  1518, 4to) Ritlo. 

Hell'el  (Heb.  SrOd',  ^K»7,/rnd  ^  God;  Sept. 
Payeviik;  A.  V.  Saguet  [Numb,  x,  23]),  the  name  of 
three  or  ibur  men. 

1.  A  son  of  Esau  by  Bashemath  (Gen.  isxvi,  4, 10; 
1  Chron.  1,85, 37)  i  his  four  aona  (Geo.  xxivi,13)  wcra 
priocet,  i.  e.  chiefs  of  the  Edomites  (vcr.  17).  B.C.  ptL 
1963.     See  Ksau. 

2.  AMidianilish  priest  and  nomadic  herdsman  in  the 
wildemesa,  to  whom  Moses  fled  from  Egypt,  and  whose 
daughter  Zipporah  be  married  (Exod.  ii,  16  sq.) :  but  in 
Exod.  iii,  I ;  iv,  IB,  JicTHna  is  called  father-in-law  of 
Moaea,  and  in  iii,  1  is  made  prieat  and  herdsman.  Va- 
rious methods  are  suggested  for  meeting  tha  difficulty: 
(I.)  Josephui  {Atl.  ii,  12, 1)  considers  Reael  and  Jelhn 

Dnameaofaneman.  So  Lengerke  (K'estun,  i, 333) 
andBertheau.(f>r.KaaLp.242).  (!.)  Abea-Ecra.  f^ 
lowed  bv  RosenmUller,  understanda  hy  Jiuitr  in  Exod. 
■'  ■%  ^raml/atlka:  (8.)  Ewald  (/•'.  GeuJt.  ii,  1*> 
thinka  "Jeihto  son  of"  has  fallen  out  of  the  lent  before 

1  in  Exod.  ii,  18.  (4.)  Ranke  (PeaCaf.  ii,  8)  nnder- 
itands  the  word  ehMJiai',  *,Wn,  rendered  fatbu-in-bw, 
to  taean  limlher-in-law,  and  comparea  tbe  ambigDDai 
of  the  Greek  jafi^pig.  We  moat  then  sappoaa 
that  Jetbro  had  succeeded  to  the  ptiestbood  and  Socks 
of  hi*  deseaied  father  (Exod.  iii,  1).    (6.)  Otbns  find  • 
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doable  genealogicil  tradition  (Hurtmaiiii,  PentiO,  p.  228 
Bq. ;  comp.  De  Wette,  Emkit,  intA,T,p,  196).  On  this 
supposition  the  "compiler"  must  have  been  very  care- 
less. The  third  explanation  derives  no  support  from 
the  fact  that  the  Sept,  in  Exod.  ii,  16,  twice  mentions 
Jethro  as  father  of  seven  daughters.  The  translators 
might  have  considered  Beuel  as  the  grandfather,  and 
this  would  support  No.  2.  The  fourth  supposition  is 
forced.  If  we  must  decide  for  any  particular  view,  it 
seems  simplest  to  understand  grandfather  for  father 
(Exod.  ii,  18),  since  Reuel  was  the  father  of  the  house 
until  Jethro  acquired  independence.    See  Hobab;  Ra- 

OUKL. 

3.  Father  of  Eliasaph,  the  leader  of  the  tribe  of  Gad 
at  the  time  of  the  census  at  Sinai  (Numb,  ii,  14).  In 
the  parallel  passages  (i,  14 ;  vii,  42, 47 ;  x,  20)  the  name 
is  given  Deukl  (q.  v.). 

4.  Son  of  Ibnijah,  father  of  Shephatiah  (1  Ghron. 
ix,  8),  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.    KG.  ante  1618. 

Reii'mah  (Heb.  ReQmah^  n^^K*l,  elevated  [Ge- 
sen.],  or  pearl  [FUrst] ;  Sept. 'Pev/ia),  a  concubine  of 
Nahor,  Abraham's  brother ;  and  by  him  mother  of  Te- 
bah  and  others  (Gen.  xxii,  24).    B.a  dr.  2040. 

Rettas,  Beniona  von  (Ccuntets)^  a  German  hym- 
nist,  was  bom  at  Ebendorf  Dec  16, 1695,  where  she  also 
died,  Aug.  1,  1751.  She  was  a  sister  of  count  Henry 
XXIX  of  Renss-Ebersdorf,  and  of  the  countess  Erdmnth 
Dorothea,  wife  of  count  von  Zinzendorf.  She  was  a 
godly  woman,  and  wrote  some  hymns,  one  of  which  has 
been  translated  into  English:  Komm  Segen  aut  der 
Hdhe  (Engl.  transL  in  Sacred  Lyric$fiwn  the  Gemum, 
p.  155, "  Attend,  O  Lord,  my  daily  toil").     (B.  P.) 

Reuterdahl,  IIknbik,  a  Swedish  Protestant  di- 
vine, was  bom  in  1795  at  Malmo,  in  Sweden.  He  stud- 
ied at  Lund,  and  in  1817  commenced  lecturing  as  "pri- 
vat  docent"  of  theology.  In  1824  he  was  made  adjunct 
to  the  theological  faculty",  in  1826  prefect  of  the  semi- 
nary, in  1827  member  of  the  chapter,  in  1838  librarian, 
and  in  1844  professor  of  theology  at  Lund.  In  1852  he 
was  appointed  state-councillor  and  head  of  the  depart- 
ment for  religious  matters,  which  position  he  occupied 
till  1855,  when  he  was  made  bishop  of  Lund,  and  in  1856 
archbishop  of  Upsala.  He  died  in  1870.  He  wrote, 
On  the  Study  of  Theology  (Lund,  1834)  '.—hUrodudion 
to  Theology  (ibid.  1837)  :—Biatory  of  the  Sicedith  Church 
(ibid.  1838-63,  3  vols.).  Besides,  he  also  published 
since  1828  the  Theologisk  QMarialslari/lf  and  continued 
the  Apparatus  ad  Uiatoriam  Suedo  ••  Gotkicam,  com- 
menced by  Celse.  His  De  Fontibus  Hutorim  Ecdesias- 
iiae  EuaAiance,  published  in  1826,  in  4  pts.,  is  still  of 
great  value.  See  Winer,  Handbuch  der  theologitchen 
Literatur,  i,  833,  892;  u,  730  ^  Zuchold,  BibL  TheoL  ii, 
1059  sq.     (R  P.) 

Reyal-Bsthonian  Version  of  the  ScRiprtnciis. 
This  version,  which  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
north  of  Livonia,  including  (he  three  adjacent  islands 
of  Oesel,  Dagden  (or  Dagoe),  and  Mohn,  was  first  print* 
ed  at  Reval  in  1789,  and  partly  published  at  the  expense 
of  the  celebrated  count  Zinzendorf.  In  1815,  through 
the  zeal  of  Dr.  Paterson,  and  the  aid  affordeid  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  an  edition  of  10,000 
copies  of  the  New  Test  was  printed.  Prior  to  1824  the 
Russian  Bible  Society  published  5100  copies  of  the  Old 
Test.,  and  some  recent  editions  have  been  issued  at 
Dorpat.  Of  late  the  American  Bible  Society  has  un- 
dertaken the  publication  of  the  whole  Bible  in  the  Be- 
Tal-Estfaonian,  now  printing  at  Berlin,  which  is  proba- 
bly now  ready,  having  the  previous  year  (1876)  issued 
an  edition  of  20,000  copies  of  the  New  Test.,  with  the 
Psalms,  in  12mo.  We  subjoin  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  that 
dialect,  ftom  Dalton*B  Das  Gebet  des  Herm  in  den  Sprachen 
JRusskmds,  p.  65:  ''Heie  iza,  kes  sa  ded  taew^  ptthit- 
setud  sagu  sinu  nimi,  sinu  r!k  tulgu,  sine  tahtmine 
sUndigu  ku}  taewas  nenda  k&  mft  pMl;  meje  igaptte- 
wane  leib  amuTm^le  tiUla-p^sw ;  ja  anna  andeks  m«ie 


meje  wolad,  kui  k&  meie  andeks  anname  oma  w^lgtaa* 
tele ;  ja  ttra  s&da  meid  mitte  kinzatuxe  sisse,  w^d  pea»> 
ta  meid  Kra  kurjastTsest  sinu  piiralt  on  rlk,  ja^wttgTja 
au  igaweste.  Amen."  See  BiNe  of  Every  Land,  p. 
880  sq. ;  Dalton,  Das  Gtbet  des  Herm  in  dm  Sprc^dien 
RusslandSf  p*  25  sq.,  65;  Amaial  Reports  ofiks  Ameri^ 
can  Bible  Society,  IB7S,1B77.    (K  P.) 

Revelation  {dmicaXv^c)*  a  disckMore  of  some- 
thing that  was  before  unknown ;  and  divine  revelation 
is  the  direct  oommunieation  of  traths  before  unknown 
from  God  to  men.  The  disclosnite  may  be  made  by 
dream,  vision,  oral  communication,  or  oUierwise  (Dan* 
ii,19;  lCor.xiv,26;  2Cor.xii,l;  6aLi,12;  Rey.i,l). 
Revelation  is  not  to  be  oonfbunded  with  inspiration. 
The  former  refers  to  those  things  only  of  which  the  sa- 
cred writers  were  ignorant  before  they  were  divinely 
taught,  while  the  latter  has  a  more  general  meaning. 
Accordingly  revelation  may  be  defined  that  operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  which  truths  before  unknown  are 
communicated  to  men ;  and  inspiration,  the  operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  which  not  only  unknown  troths 
are  communicated,  but  by  which  also  men  are  excited 
to  publish  truths  for  the  instruction  of  others,  and  are 
guarded  from  all  error  in  doing  it  Thus  it  was  revealed 
to  the  ancient  prophets  that  the  Messiah  should  appear, 
and  they  were  inspired  to  publish  the  fact  for  the  bene- 
fit of  others.  The  affecting  scenes  at  the  cross  of  Christ 
were  not  revealed  to  John,  for  he  saw  them  with  his 
own  eyes  (John  xix,  85) ;  but  he  was  inspired  to  write 
a  histoiy  of  this  event,  and  by  supernatural  guidance 
was  kept  from  all  error  in  his  record.  It  is  therefore 
true,  as  the  apostle  affirms,  that  every  part  of  the  Bible 
is  g^ven  by  inspiration  of  God  (2  Tim.  iii,  16),  though 
every  part  of  the  Bible,  is  not  the  result  of  immediate 
revdation.  For  convenience*  sake,  we  call  the  whole 
Bible  a  revelation  from  God,  because  most  of  the  truths 
it  contains  were  made  known  by  direct  communication 
from  God,  and  could  have  been  discovered  in  no  other 
way;  and  generally  it  is  only  the  incidental  circum- 
stances attending  the  communication  of  these  truths 
that  would  be  ascertained  by  the  writers  in  the  ordinary 
modes  of  obtaining  informadon. 

Concerning  a  divine  revelation,  we  remark  that,  1. 
It  is  possible.  God  may,  for  aught  we  know,  think 
proper  to  make  known  to  his  creatures  what  they  before 
were  ignorant  of;  and,  as  a  Being  of  infinite  power,  he 
cannot  be  at  a  loss  for  means  of  communication.  2.  It 
is  desirable;  for  while  reason  is  necessary  to  examine 
the  matter  of  revelation,  it  is  mcapable,  unaided,  of 
finding  out  God.  8.  It  is  necessary ;  for  without  it  we 
can  attain  to  no  certain  knowledge  of  God,  of  Christ, 
and  of  salvation.  4.  Revelation  must,  to  answer  its  ends, 
be  sufficiently  marked  with  internal  and  external  evi- 
dences. These  the  Bible  has.  5.  Its  contents  must 
be  agreeable  to  reason.  Not  that  everything  revealed 
must  be  within  the  range  of  reason ;  but  this  may  be 
true,  and  yet  there  be  no  contradiction.  To  calm,  dis- 
passionate reason  there  is  nothing  in  doctrine,  com- 
mand, warning,  promises,  or  threatenings  which  is  op- 
posed thereto.  6.  It  must  be  credible;  and  we  find 
the  facts  of  Scripture  supported  by  abundant  evidence 
from  friend  and  foe.  7.  Revelation  also  must  necessa- 
rily bear  the  prevailing  impress  of  the  circumstances  and 
tastes  of  the  times  and  nations  in  which  it  was  originally 
given.  The  Bible,  however,  though  it  bean  the  dis- 
tinct impress  of  Asiatic  manners,  as  it  should  do,  is  most 
remarkable  for  rising  above  all  local  and  temporary  pe- 
cnliariries,  and  seizing  on  the  great  principles  common 
to  human  nature  under  all  circumstances;  thus  showing 
that  as  it  is  intended  for  universal  benefit,  so  will  it  be 
made  known  to  all  mankind.  The  language  of  the  Bi- 
ble is  the  language  of  men,  otherwise  it  would  not  be  a 
divine  revelation  to  men.  It  is  to  be  undentood  by  the 
same  means  and  according  to  the  same  laws  by  which 
all  other  human  language  is  understood.  It  is  addressed 
to  the  oomroon-sense  of  men,  and  oommon-sense  is  to  be 
consulted  in  its  interpretation 
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In  a  nonower  seoaei  ^  revektion**  is  used  to  expven  the 
manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ  to  Jews  and  Gentiles  (Luke 
ii,  82) ;  the  manifestation  of  the  glory  with  which  God 
will  glorify  his  elect  and  faithful  servants  at  the  last 
judgment  (Rom.  viii,  19),  and  the  declaration  of  bis 
just  judgments  in  his  conduct  hoth  towards  the  elect 
and  towards  the  reprobate  (ii,  6-16).  There  is  a  very 
noble  application  of  the  word  revelation  to  the  con- 
summation of  all  things,  or  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  his  future  glory  (1  Cor.  i,  7;  I  Pet  i,  13). 
See  Brown,  Cowpmdiwn  of  Natural  and  Revtakd  R&- 
V^icn ;  Archbp.  Campbell,  On  Revdatwn ;  Delany,  Rev^ 
ekUum  Exammed;  Ellis,  On  Divine  Tkingt ;  Fuller, 
Workt;  Home, Introduction;  Leland,  Necessity  o/Beo- 
elation ;  View  of  DeMeal  Wiitert*     See  Ikspibatxon  ; 

MlBAOLBS;  PbOPHECT. 

REVELATION,  Book  of.  This,  the  last  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Test,  according  to  their  usual  ar- 
rangement, is  entitled  in  the  A.  V.  **  The  Revelation 
('AiroffoXviptCi  Apocaljfpat)  of  [St]  John  the  Divine 
(jov  6coXo7ov),''but  in  Codices  Alex.,  Sinait,  and  Ephr. 
Rescrip.  it  is  simply  'AwojcdXvif/tc  'Xiudvyov;  and  in 
Cod.  Vat  it  takes  the  fuller  and  more  explicit  form  of 
'AiroicaXtnf/iC  'Itttawov  OcoXoyov  xal  ^hayytKurrovt 
thus  clearly  identifying  the  author  with  the  writer  of 
the  fourth  gospeU  The  true  and  authoritative  title 
of  the  book,  however,  is  that  which  it  bears  in  its 
own  commencing  words,  'AwocaXv^^c  *livrov  Xpwrov ; 
which  has  been  restored  by  Tregelles  in  his  critical 
edition  of  1844.  (The  following  account  is  based,  in 
the  main,  upon  the  condensed  and  judicious  article  in 
Smith's  JHcL  qfthe  Bible,) 

L  CanoniceU  Authority  and  Authorship.— These  two 
points  are  intimately  connected  with  each  other.  If  it 
can  be  proved  that  a  book,  claiming  so  distinctly  as 
this  does  the  authority  of  divine  inspiration,  was  actu- 
ally written  by  John,  then  no  doubt  will  be  entertained 
as  to  its  title  to  a  place  in  the  canon  of  Scripture. 
Was,  then,  John  the  apostle  and  evangelist  the  writer 
of  the  Revelation  ?  This  question  was  first  mooted  by 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (Eusebius,  //.  E,  vii,  25).  The 
doubt  which  he  modestly  suggested  has  been  confident- 
ly proclaimed  in  modem  times  by  Luther  (  Vorrede  auf 
die  Ojffenbarung,  1522  and  1534),  and  widely  diffused 
through  his  influence.  LUcke  {^EwdeUung,  p.  802),  the 
most  learned  and  diligent  of  modem  crirics  of  the  Rev- 
elation, agrees  with  a  majority  of  the  eminent  scholars 
of  Germany  in  denying  that  John  was  the  author. 
But  the  general  belief  of  the  mass  of  Christians  in  all 
ages  has  been  in  favo^  of  John's  authorship. 

1.  Evidence  in  Favor  of  the  ApostoUe  Authorehip, — 
This  consists  of  the  assertions  of  the  author  and  histor- 
ical tradition. 

(1.)  The  author's  description  of  himself  in  the  first 
and  twenty-second  chapters  is  certainly  equivalent  to 
an  assertion  that  he  is  the  apostle,  (a)  He  names  him- 
self simply  John,  without  prefix  or  addition — a  name 
which  at  that  period,  and  in  Asia,  must  have  been  taken 
by  every  Christian  as  the  designation,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, of  the  great  apostle  who  dwelt  at  Ephesus. 
Doubtless  there  were  other  Johns  among  the  Christians 
at  that  time,  but  only  arrogance  or  an  intention  to  de- 
ceive could  account  for  the  assumption  of  this  simple 
style  by  any  other  writer.  He  is  also  described  as  (6) 
a  servant  of  Christ,  (c)  one  who  had  home  testimony  as 
an  eye-witness  of  the  word  of  God  and  of  the  testimony 
of  Christ — terms  which  were  surely  designed  to  identi- 
fy him  with  the  writer  of  the  verses  John  xix,85;  i,  14; 
and  1  John  i,  2.  He  is  (cQ  in  Patmos  for  the  word  of 
God  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ:  it  may  be  easy 
to  suppose  that  other  Christians  of  the  same  name  were 
banished  thither,  but  the  apostle  is  the  only  John  who 
is  distinctly  named  in  early  history  as  an  exile  at  Pat- 
mos.  He  is  also  (e)  a  fellow-sufferer  with  those  whom 
he  addresses,  and  (/)  the  authorized  channel  of  the 
most  direct  and  important  communication  that  was  ever 
made  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  of  which  church- 


es John  the  apoatle  was  at  that  time  the  qiiritiial  gov- 
ernor and  teacher.  Lastly  (^),  the  writer  was  a  feUow- 
servant  of  angela  and  a  brother  of  prophets — titks 
which  are  far  mora  suitable  to  one  of  the  chief  apoetles, 
and  far  more  likely  to  have  been  assigned  to  him  than 
to  any  other  man  of  less  distinction.  All  these  marks 
are  found  united  together  in  the  apostle  John,  and  in 
him  alone  of  all  historical  persona.  We  must  go  out 
of  the  region  of  fact  into  the  region  of  conjecture  to 
find  such  another  person.  A  candid  reader  of  the  Rev- 
elation, if  previoudy  acquainted  with  John*s  other  writ- 
ings and  life,  must  inevitably  conclude  that  the  writer 
intended  to  be  identified  with  John.  It  is  strange  to 
see  so  able  a  critic  as  Lttcke  (Einleitut^,  p.  614)  meeting 
this  conclusion  with  the  conjecture  that  some  Asiatic 
disciple  and  namesake  of  the  apostle  may  have  written 
the  book  in  the  course  of  some  missionary  labors  or 
some  time  of  sacred  retirement  in  Patmos^  Equally 
unavailing  against  this  conclusion  is  the  objection 
brought  by  Ewald,  Credner,  and  others,  from  the  fact 
that  a  promise  of  the  future  blessedness  of  the  apostles 
is  implied  in  xviii,  20  and  xxi,  14;  as  if  it  were  inoon- 
sistent  with  the  trae  modesty  and  humility  of  an  apoa- 
tle to  record— as  Daniel  of  old  did  in  much  plainer  terms 
(Dan.  xii,  13) — a  divine  promise  of  salvation  to  himself 
personally.  Rather  those  passages  may  be  taken  as  in- 
stances of  the  writer  quietly  accepting  as  his  just  doe 
such  honorable  mention  as  belongs  to  all  the  apostolie 
company.  Unless  we  an  prepared  to  give  up  the  ve- 
racity and  divine  origin  of  the  whole  book,  and  to  treat 
the  writer's  account  of  himself  as  a  mere  fiction  of  a 
poet  trying  to  cover  his  own  insignificance  with  aa 
honored  name,  we  must  accept  that  description  as  a 
plain  statement  of  fact,  equally  credible  with  the  rest 
of  the  book,  and  in  harmony  with  the  simple,  honest, 
tmthful  character  which  is  stamped  on  the  face  of  the 
whole  narrative. 

Besides  this  direct  assertion  of  John's  authorship, 
there  is  also  an  implication  of  it  ranning  throogfa  the 
book.  Generally,  the  instinct  of  single-minded,  patient 
faithful  students  has  led  them  to  discern  a  connection 
between  the  Revelation  and  John's  gospel  and  epistles, 
and  to  recognise,  not  merely  the  same  Spirit  an  the 
source  of  this  and  other  books  of  Holy  Scripture,  hut 
also  the  same  peculiarly  formed  human  instrament  em- 
ployed both  in  producing  this  book  and  the  fourth  gos- 
pel, and  in  speaking  the  characteristic  words  and  per- 
forming the  characteristic  actions  recorded  of  John. 
This  evidence  is  set  forth  at  g^at  length  and  with 
much  force  and  eloquence  by  J.  P.  Lange  in  his  essay 
on  the  connection  between  the  indiridualitv  of  the 
apostle  John  and  that  of  the  Apocalypse,  1838  {Ver^ 
mischte  Schrifien,  ii,  173-231).  After  investigating  the 
peculiar  features  of  the  apostle's  character  and  poeition, 
and  (in  reply  to  Lucke)  the  personal  traits  shown  tiy  the 
writer  of  the  Revelation,  he  concludes  that  the  book  is 
a  mysterious  but  genuine  effusion  of  prophecy  wider  the 
New  Test,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  the 
product  of  a  spiritual  gift  so  peculiar,  so  great  and  no- 
ble,'that  it  can  be  ascribed  to  the  apostle  John  akme. 
The  Revelation  requires  for  its  writer  John,  jost  as  his 
peculiar  genius  requires  for  ito  utterance  a  revdatioiL 
This  special  character  of  the  Apocalypse  as  an  iospiicd 
production  under  remarkably  vivid  drcnmstances  is 
the  trae  key  to  ite  diction,  which  certainly  exhibits 
many  striking  differences  as  compared  with  John*a  oth- 
er well-accredited  writings.  At  the  same  time,  there 
are  not  a  few  marked  coincidences  in  the  phraseofagy. 
Both  of  these  poinU  have  been  developed  at  great 
length  by  the  writers  above  named  and  by  otben  ia 
their  commentaries  and  introductions,  to  which  we  most 
refer  the  reader  for  details.  Arguments  of  this  nature 
are  always  inconclusive  as  to  authorship,  and  we  there- 
fore rest  the  condusion  upon  evidence  of  a  more  pa^ia- 
ble  character.    (See  §  iii  below.) 

(2.)  The  historical  testimonies  in  favor  of  John^ 
authorship  are  singularly  distinct  and  nnmerooa^  and 
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there  ib  very  little  to  weigh  against  them,  (a.)  Jnstin 
Martyr  (cir.  A.D.  150)  says:  ''A  man  among  ns  whose 
name  was  John,  one  of  the  apostles  of  Christ,  in  a  rev- 
ektion  which  was  made  to  him,  prophesied  that  the 
believers  in  our  Christ  shall  live  a  thousand  years  in 
Jerusalem"  (Tryph.  §  81,  p.  179,  ed.  Ben.).  (&)  The  au- 
thor of  the  Muratorian  Fragment  (cir.  A.D.  170)  speaks 
of  John  as  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  describes 
him  as  a  predecessor  of  Paul,  i.  e.  as  Credner  and  LUcke 
candidly  interpret  it,  his  predecessor  in  the  office  of 
apostle,  (c.)  Melito  of  Sardis  (cir.  A.D.  170)  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  Revelation  of  John.  Busebins  (ZT.  E,  ir, 
26)  mentions  this  among  the  books  of  Melito  which 
had  come  to  his  knowledge;  and  as  he  carefully  re- 
cords objections  against  the  apostle's  authorship,  it  may 
be  fairly  presumed,  notwithstanding  the  doubts  of  Klen- 
ker  and  LUcke  (Etnleitung,  p.  614),  that  Eusebins  found 
no  doubt  as  to  John's  authorship  in  the  book  of  this 
ancient  Asiatic  bishop,  (d.)  Theophilus,  bishop  of  An- 
tioch  (cir.  180),  in  a  controversy  with  Hermogeues,  quotes 
passages  out  of  the  Revelation  of  John  (Eusebius,  U.  E, 
iv,  24).  (e.)  IrensBus  (cir.  196),  apparently  never  having 
heard  a  suggestion  of  any  other  author  than  the  apo»- 
tle,  often  quotes  the  Revelation  as  the  work  of  John. 
In  iv,  20,  §  11,  he  describes  John  the  writer  of  the  Rev- 
elation as  the  same  who  was  leaning  on  Jesus'  bosom 
at  supper,  and  asked  him  who  should  betray  him.  The 
testimony  of  Irensus  as  to  the  authorship  of  Revelation 
is,  perhaps,  more  important  than  that  of  any  other  writ- 
er :  it  mounts  up  into  the  preceding  generation,  and  is 
virtually  that  of  a  contemporary  of  the  apostle.  For 
in  V,  do,  §  1,  where  he  vindicates  the  true  reading  (666) 
of  the  number  of  the  Beast,  he  cites  in  support  of  it, 
not  only  the  old  correct  copies  of  the  book,  but  also  the 
oral  testimony  of  the  very  persons  who  themselves  had 
seen  John  face  to  face.  It  is  obvious  that  Irenseus's 
reference  for  information  on  such  a  point  to  those  con- 
temporaries of  John  implies  his  undoubting  belief  that 
they,  in  common  with  himself,  viewed  John  as  the  writ- 
er of  the  book.  LUcke  (p.  674)  suggests  that  this  view 
was  possibly  groundless  because  it  was  entertained  be- 
fore the  learned  fathers  of  Alexandria  had  set  the  ex- 
ample of  historical  criticism ;  but  his  suggestion  scarce- 
ly weakens  the  force  of  the  fact  that  such  was  the  be- 
lief of  Asia,  and  it  appears  a  strange  suggestion  when 
we  remember  that  the  critical  discernment  of  the  Alex- 
andrians, to  whom  he  refers,  led  them  to  coincide  with 
Irennus  in  his  view.  (/I)  ApoUonius  (cir.  200)  of  Eph- 
esns  (?),  in  controversy  with  the  Montanists  of  Phrygia, 
quoted  passages  out  of  the  Revelation  of  John,  and  nar- 
rated a  miracle  wrought  by  John  at  Ephesus  (Enseb. 
JT.E,YylS),  (y.)  Clement ofAlexandria (cir. 200) quotes 
the  book  as  the  Revelation  of  John  {Sfromata,  vi,  13, 
p.  667),  and  as  the  work  of  an  apostle  (PeedL  ii,  12,  p. 
207).  (A.)  Tertullian  (A.D.  207),  in  at  least  one  place, 
qnotes  by  name  "  the  apostle  John  in  the  Apocalypse" 
(Ado, Marcion, iujli').  (t.)  Hippolytus(ctr.230)issaid, 
in  the  inscription  on  his  statue  at  Rome,  to  have  com- 
posed an  apology  for  the  Apocalypse  and  Gosple  of  St. 
John  the  apostle.  He  quotes  it  as  the  work  of  John 
(/7e  Aniichruto,  §  36,  p.  766,  ed.  Migne).  0'.)  Origen 
(cir.  233),  in  his  commentary  on  John,  quoted  by  Euse- 
bins (H.  E,  vi,  26),  says  of  the  apostle,  *'  he  wrote  also 
the  Revelation."  The  testimonies  of  later  writers,  in 
the  8d  and  4th  centuries,  in  favor  of  John's  authorship 
of  the  Revelation  are  equally  distinct  and  far  more  nu- 
merous. They  may  be  seen  quoted  at  length  in  Ltlcke, 
p.  628-638,  or  in  dean  Alford's  Prolegomena  {N,  T,  voL 
iv,  pt  ii).  It  may  suffice  here  to  say  that  they  include 
the  names  of  Victorinus,  Methodius,  Ephrem  Syrus,  Ept- 
phanius,  Basil,  Hilary,  Athanasius,  Gregory,  Didymus, 
Ambrose,  Auguq^ine,  and  Jerome. 

All  the  foregoing  writers,  testifying  that  the  book 
came  from  an  apostle,  believed  that  it  was  a  part  of 
Holy  Scripture.  But  many  whose  extant  works  can- 
not be  quoted  for  testimony  to  the  authorship  of  the 
book  refer  to  it  as  pooeauDg  canonical  authority.   Thus 


(a)  Papias,  who  is  described  by  Irenseas  as  a  hearer  of 
John  and  friend  of  Polycarp,  is  cited,  together  with 
other  writers,  by  Andreas  of  Cappadocia,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  the  Revelation,  as  a  guarantee  to  later 
ages  of  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  book  (Routh,  ReL 
Sacr,  i,  16 ;  Cramer,  Catena  [Oxford,  1840],  p.  176). 
The  value  of  this  testimony  has  not  been  impaired  by 
the  controversy  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  in  which 
LUcke,  Bleek,  Hengstenberg,  and  Rettig  have  taken  dif- 
ferent parts.  (6)  In  the  epistle  from  the  churches  of 
Lyons  and  Yienne,  A.D.  177,  inserted  in  Eusebius,  J7.  E, 
V,  1^,  several  passages  (e.  g.  i,  6;  xiv,  4;  xxii,  11)  are 
quoted  or  referred  to  in  the  same  way  as  passages  of 
books  whose  canonical  authority  is  unquestioned,  (c) 
Cyprian  {Epp,  10, 12, 14, 19,  ed.'Fell)  repeatedly  quotes 
it  as  a  part  of  canonical  Scripture.  Chrysostom  makes 
no  distinct  allusion  to  it  in  any  extant  writing;  but  we 
are  informed  by  Suidas  that  he  received  it  as  canonical. 
Although  omitted  (perhaps  as  not  adapted  for  public 
reading  in  church)  from  the  list  of  canonical  books  in 
the  Council  of  LaodiceSt  it  was  admitted  into  the  list 
of  the  third  Council  of  Carthage,  A.D.  397. 

2.  Evidence  agawMt  JohCs  A  u<Aor«Atp.— Marcion,  who 
regarded  all  the  apostles  except  Paul  as  corrupters  of 
the  truth,  rejected  the  Apocalypse  and  all  other  bookt 
of  the  New  Test,  which  were  not  written  by  PauL  The 
Alogi,  an  obscure  sect  (cir.  A.D.  180),  in  their  zeal  against 
Montanism,  denied  the  existence  of  spiritual  gifts  in  the  * 
Church,  and  rejected  the  Revelation,  saying  it  was  the 
work,  not  of  John,  but  of  Cerinthus  (Epiphanius,  Ado, 
Har,  11).  The  Roman  presbyter  Caius  (cir.  A.D.  196), 
who  also  wrote  against  Montanism,  is  quoted  by  Euse- 
bius (£f.£.iii,28)  as  ascribing  certain  revelations  to  Ce- 
rinthus; but  it  is  doubted  (see  Routh,  ReU  Sacr.  ii,  138) 
whether  the  Revelation  of  John  is  the  book  to  which 
Caius  refers.  But  the  testimony  which  is  considered 
the  most  important  of  all  in  ancient  times  against  the 
Revelation  is  contained  in  a  fragment  of  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria  (cir.  A.D.  240),  the  most  influential,  and 
perhaps  the  ablest,  bishop  in  that  age.  The  passage, 
taken  from  a  book  On  (he  Promisee^  written  in  reply  to 
Nepos,  a  learned  Judaizing  Chiliast,  is  quoted  by  Euse- 
bius {£/,  E.  vii,  26).  The  principal  points  in  it  are  these : 
Dionysius  testifies  that  some  writers  before  him  alto- 
gether repudiated  the  Revelation  as  a  forgery  of  Cerin- 
thus; many  brethren,  however,  prized  it  very  highly, 
and  Dionysius  would  not  venture  to  reject  it,  but  re« 
oeived  it  in  faith  as  containing  things  too  deep  and  too 
sublime  for  his  understanding.  (In  his  EpittU  to  Her- 
vMonmxm  [Euseb.  U,  E.  vii,  10]  he  quotes  it  as  he  would 
quote  Holy  Scripture.)  He  accepts  as  true  what  is 
stated  in  the  book  itself,  that  it  was  written  by  John, 
but  he  argues  that  the  way  in  which  that  name  is  men- 
tioned, and  the  general  character  of  the  language,  are 
unlike  what  we  should  expect  from  John  the  evangelist 
and  apostle ;  that  there  were  many  Johns  in  that  age. 
He  would  not  say  that  John  Mark  was  the  writer,  since 
it  is  not  known  that  be  was  in  Asia.  He  supposes  that 
it  must  be  the  work  of  some  John  who  lived  in  Asia ; 
and  he  observes  that  there  are  said  to  be  two  tombs  in 
Ephesus,  each  of  which  bears  the  name  of  John.  He 
then  points  out  at  length  the  superiority  of  the  style  of 
the  Gospel  and  the  First  Epistle  of  John  to  the  style  of 
the  Apocalypse,  and  says,  in  conclusion,  that  whatever 
he  may  think  of  the  language,  he  does  not  deny  that 
the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  actually  saw  what  he  de- 
scribee, and  was  endowed  with  the  divine  gifts  of  knowl- 
edge and  prophecy.  To  this  extent,  and  no  further,  Di- 
onysius is  a  witness  against  John's  authorship.  It  ia 
obvious  that  he  keenly  felt  the  difficulty  arising  from 
the  use  made  of  the  contents  of  this  book  by  certain  un- 
sound Christians  under  his  jurisdiction ;  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  doubt  as  to  its  canonical  authority 
which  some  of  his  predecessors  entertained  as  an  infer- 
ence from  the  nature  of  its  contents ;  that  he  deliberate- 
ly rejected  their  doubt  and  accepted  the  contents  of  the 
book  as  given  by  the  inspiration  of  God ;  that,  although 
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Ae  did  not  nndentand  how  John  ooold  write  in  the  style 
in  which  the  Revelation  is  written,  he  yet  knew  of  no 
authority  for  attributing  it,  as  he  desired  to  attribute  it, 
to  some  other  of  the  numerous  persons  who  bore  the 
name  of  John. 

A  weightier  diflS^cuity  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
Revelation  is  one  of  the  books  which  are  absent  from 
the  ancient  Peshito  version,  and  the  only  tmstworthy 
evidence  in  favor  of  ito  reception  by  the  ancient  Syrian 
Church  is  a  single  quotation  which  is  adduced  from  the 
Syriac  works  (ii,  832  c)  of  Ephrem  Syrus.  Eusebius  is 
remarkably  sparing  in  his  quoUtions  from  the  ^  Revela- 
tion of  John,"  and  the  uncertainty  of  his  opinion  about 
it  is  best  shown  by  his  statement  in  H.  E,  iii,  89,  that 
"  it  is  likely  that  the  Revelation  was  seen  by  the  second 
John  (the  Ephesian  presbyter),  if  any  one  is  unwilling 
to  believe  that  it  was  seen  by  the  apostle.''  See  J0H21 
THE  Presbyter.  Jerome  states  {Ep,  ad  Dardanumy 
etc.)  that  the  Greek  churches  felt,  with  respect  to  the 
Revelation,  a  similar  doubt  to  that  of  the  Latins  respect- 
ing the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Neither  he  nor  his 
equally  influential  contemporary  Augustine  shared  such 
doubts.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Chrysostom,  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia,  and  THieodoret  abstained  from  making  use 
of  the  book,  sharing,  it  is  possible,  the  doubte  to  which 
Jerome  refers.  But  they  have  not  gone  so  far  as  to  ex- 
press a  distinct  opinion  against  it.  The  silence  of  these 
'  writers  is  the  latest  evidence  of  any  importance  that  has 
been  adduced  against  the  overwhelming  weight  of  the 
testimony  in  favor  of  the  canonical  authority  and  au- 
thorship of  this  book.    See  Cavom  of  ScRirruRR. 

II.  Time  and  Place  of  ITi^w^.— The  date  of  the 
Revelation  is  given  by  the  great  majority  of  critics  as 
A.D.  9o-97.  The  weighty  testimony  of  Irenaeus  is  al- 
most sufficient  to  prevent  any  other  conclusion.  He 
says  {Ado,  Har,  v.  80,  §  8),  "It  [i.  e.  the  Revelation] 
was  seen  no  very  long  time  ago,  but  almost  in  our  own 
generation,  at  the  close  of  Domitian's  reign."  Stuart^s 
attempt  to  interpret  this  of  Nero's  reign  (Comment,  ad 
loa)  is  evidently  forced.  Eusebius  also  records  as  a  tra- 
dition which  he  does  not  question,  that  in  the  persecu- 
tion under  Domitian,  John  the  apostle  and  evangelist, 
being  yet  alive,  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Patmos 
for  his  testimony  of  the  divine  word.  Allusions  in  Clem- 
ent of  Alexandria  and  Origen  point  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. There  is  no  mention  in  any  writer  of  the  first 
three  centuries  of  any  other  time  or  place.  Epiphanius 
(11, 12),  obviously  by  mistake,  says  that  John  prophesied 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  Two  or  three  obscure  and  la- 
ter authorities  say  that  John  was  banished  under  Nero. 

Unsupported  by  any  historical  evidence,  some  com- 
mentators have  put  forth  the  conjecture  that  the  Reve- 
lation was  written  as  early  as  the  time  of  Nero,  This 
is  simply  their  inference  from  the  style  and  contenta  of 
the  book.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  John's  old  age 
rendered  it,  as  they  allege,  impossible  for  him  to  write 
his  inspired  message  with  force  and  vigor,  or  why  his 
reridence  in  Ephesus  must  have  removed  the  Hebraistic 
peculiarities  of  his  Greek.  It  is  difficult  to  see  in  the 
passages  i,  7;  ii,  9;  iii,  9;  vi,  12,  16;  xi,  1,  ansrthing 
which  would  lead  necessarily  to  the  conclusion  that  Je- 
rusalem was  in  a  prosperous  condidon,  and  that  the  pre- 
dictions of  its  fall  had  not  been  fulfilled  when  those 
verses  were  writteiu  A  more  weighty  argument  in  favor 
of  an  early  date  might  be  urged  from  a  modem  inter- 
pretation of  xvii,  10,  if  that  interpretation  could  be  es- 
tablished. Galba  is  alleged  to  be  the  sixth  king,  the 
one  that  **  is."  In  Nero  these  interpreters  see  the  beast 
that  was  wounded  (xiii,  8),  the  beast  that  was  and  is 
not,  the  eighth  king  (xvii,  11).  For  some  time  after 
Nero's  death  the  Roman  populace  believed  that  he  was 
not  dead,  but  had  fled  into  the  East,  whence  he  would 
return  and  regain  his  throne;  and  these  interpreters 
venture  to  suggest  that  the  writer  of  the  Revelation  shared 
and  meant  to  express  the  absurd  popular  delusion.  Even 
the  able  and  learned  Reuss  {Tkiol,  Chrit  i,  443),  by  way 
of  supporting  this  interpretation,  advance  his  untenable 


daim  to  the  first  diaooveiy  of  the  name  of  Nero  Ctemt 
in  the  number  of  the  beast,  666.  The  inoonsiatcficy  of 
this  interpretation  with  prophetic  analogy,  with  tb«  ooo- 
text  of  Revelation,  and  with  the  fact  that  the  book  is  of 
divine  origin,  is  pointed  out  by  Hengstenbeig  at  the  end 
of  his  Commentafy  on  ek.  antt,  and  by  Elliott,  Hone  Apoe, 
iv,  547. 

It  has  been  inferred  from  i,  2, 9, 10,  that  the  Rerdft- 
tion  was  written  in  Ephesus,  immediately  after  the  apoe- 
tie's  return  from  Patmos.  But  the  text  is  acaroely  ao^ 
ficient  to  support  this  conclusion.  The  style  in  which 
the  messages  to  the  seven  churches  are  delivered  rattier 
suggeste  the  notion  that  the  book  was  written  in  Fkt- 
moD.    See  Joim  the  Apostle. 

III.  Language, — ^The  thought  first  suggested  by  Ha- 
renberg,  that  the  Reveladon  was  written  in  Aramaic; 
has  met  with  little  or  no  reception.  The  silcnoe  of  all 
ancient  writers  as  to  any  Aramaic  original  is  alone  asarf- 
ficient  answer  to  the  suggestion.  LOcke  (Ei$aUU.  p.  441) 
has  collected  internal  evidence  to  show  that  the  original 
is  the  Greek  of  a  Jewish  Christian. 

LUcke  has  also  (p.  448-464)  examined  in  aunvte  de- 
tail, after  the  preceding  labors  of  Donker-Curtioa,  Vog<dl, 
Winer,  Ewald,  Kolthoff,  and  Hitzig,  the  peculiarities  of 
language  which  obvioudy  distinguish  the  Revidatioii 
from  every  other  book  of  the  New  Test.  In  sahaeqiieBi 
sections  (p.  680-747)  he  urges  with  great  force  the  difler- 
ence  between  the  Revelation,  on  one  side,  and  the  fourth 
Groepel  and  first  Epistle,  on  the  other,  in  respect  of  their 
style  and  compoution  and  the  mental  character  and  at- 
tainments of  the  writer  of  etcYu  Hengstenbeig  in  a 
dissertation  appended  to  his  Commentary,  maintains  that 
they  are  by  one  writer.  That  the  anomalies  and  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Revelation  have  been  greatlv  exaggerated 
by  some  critics  is  sufficiently  shown  by  liitxig's  plaosi- 
ble  and  ingenious,  though  unsuccessful,  attempt  to  prove 
the  identity  of  style  and  diction  in  the  Revelation  and 
the  Gospel  of  Mark.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  Rev- 
elation has  many  surprising  grammatical  peeoliaritiesu 
But  much  of  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
probably  written  down,  as  it  was  seen,  **  in  the  spirit,*^ 
while  the  ideas,  in  all  their  novelty  and  vastness,  fiBed 
the  apostle's  mind,  and  rendered  him  less  capable  of  at- 
tending to  forms  of  speech.  His  CSoepcl  and  Epistles, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  composed  equally  under  divine 
influence,  but  an  influence  of  a  gentler,  more  ordinarf 
kind,  with  much  care,  alter  long  deliberation,  after  fi«- 
quent  recollection  and  recital  of  the  facts,  and  deep  pon- 
dering of  the  doctrinal  truths  which  they  involve. 

Gebhardt  has  recently  given  the  coincidences  in  lan- 
guage between  the  Gospel  and  the  Revelation  of  John  in 
a  most  convincing  manner  (Doctrine  of  ike  ^jMieaf|fa«e, 
etc.;  transl.  from  the  German,  Edinb.  1878):  ^ There 
are  underlying  identities  of  style  which  demonstnte 
identity  of  authorship.  The  subjects,  of  course,  are  stu- 
pendously different,  and  so  require  even  of  the  same 
writer  a  stupendous  difference  of  style.  In  the  Apoc- 
alypse the  pictorial  imagination  is  perpetually  on  the 
utmost  streteh ;  evente  and  objecta  are  crowding  npoa 
each  other  with  intense  rapidity.  The  scenery  and  pic- 
torial material  are  generslly  borrowed  from  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  with  immense  improvements.  More  than 
all,  the  mind  of  the  writer,  steeped  in  Hebraism,  is  in  a 
preternatural  state.  He  who  was  in  his  youth  a  son  cX^ 
thunder  has  all  the  thunder  of  his  youth  pretematnraDy 
renewed  within  him.  Rightly,  the  extraordinary  000- 
ditions  demand  an  extraordinary  change  of  style,  boch 
in  thought  and  language.  Yet,  nnderiying  all  this 
change,  the  natural  style  and  mind  unmistakably  dis- 
close themselves.  He  who  cannot  see  this  was  never 
bom  a  critic,  and  can  never  be  reconstructed  into  one* 
{Meth.  Quar.  1878,  p.  789).  See  Jokn  (Go/pel  and 
Epistles). 

IT.  Contents^-A  full  analyms  of  the  book  would  in- 
volve much  that  is  disputed  as  to  ito  interpretation. 
We  therefore  here  content  ourselves  with  a  genera] 
outline,  in  which  the  main  visions  are  spedfiecL 
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The  fint  three  veraes  conUin  the  title  of  the  book, 
the  deeariptton  of  the  writer,  tnd  the  Uewing  pro- 
nounced on  the  readers,  which  poesibly,  like  the  last 
two  verses  of  the  fourth  gospel,  may  be  an  addition  by 
the  hand  of  inspired  survivors  of  the  writer.  John  be- 
gins (i,  4)  with  a  salutation  of  the  seven  churches  of 
Asia.  This,  coming  before  the  announcement  that  he 
was  in  the  spirit,  looks  like  a  dedication  not  merely  of 
the  first  vision,  but  of  all  the  book,  to  those  churches. 
In  the  next  five  verses  (i,  5-9)  he  touches  the  key-note 
of  the  whole  following  book,  the  great  fundamental 
ideas  on  which  all  our  notions  of  the  government  of 
the  world  and  the  Church  are  built— the  person  of 
Christ;  the  redemption  wrought  by  him;  his  second 
coming  to  judge  mankind;  the  painful,  hopeful  disci- 
pline of  Christians  in  the  midst  of  this  present  world; 
thoughts  which  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  been 
uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  persecuted  and  exiled 
apostle  even  before  the  divine  inspiration  came  on  him. 

cu  The  first  virion  (i,  7-iii,  22)  shows  the  Son  of  Man 
with  his  injunction,  or  episties  to  the  seven  churches. 
While  the  apostle  is  pondering  those  great  truths  and 
the  critical  condition  of  his  Church  which  he  had  left, 
a  Divine  Person  resembling  those  seen  by  Ezekiel  and 
Daniel,  and  identified  by  name  and  by  description  as 
Jesus,  appears  to  John,  and,¥rith  the  discriminating  au- 
thority of  a  lord  and  judge,  reviews  the  state  of  those 
churches,  pronounces  his  decision  upon  their  several 
characters,  and  takes  occasion  from  them  to  speak  to 
all  Christians  who  may  deserve  similar  encouragement 
or  similar  condemnation.  Each  of  these  sentences, 
spoken  by  the  Son  of  Man,  is  described  as  said  by  the 
Spirit.  Hitherto  the  apostie  has  been  speaking  pri- 
niarily,  though  not  exclusively,  to  some  of  his  own  con- 
temporaries concerning  the  present  events  and  circum- 
stances. Henceforth  he  ceases  to  address  them  par- 
ticularly. His  words  are  for  the  ear  of  the  universal 
Church  in  all  ages,  and  show  the  significance  of  things 
which  are  present  in  hope  or  fear,  in  sorrow  or  in  joy, 
to  Christians  everywhere. 

b.  In  the  next  vision  (iv,  1-viii,  1),  Fatmos  and  the 
Divine  Person  whom  he  saw  are  gone.  Only  the  trump- 
et voice  is  heard  again  calling  him  to  a  change  of 
place.  He  is  in  the  highest  court  of  heaven,  and  sees 
God  sitting  on  his  throne.  The  seven-sealed  book  or 
roll  b  produced,  and  the  slain  lamb^  the  Redeemer,  re- 
ceives it  amid  the  sound  of  universal  adoration.  As 
the  seals  are  opened  in  order,  the  aposUe  sees  (1)  a  con- 
queror on  a  white  horse ;  (2)  a  red  horse,  betokening  war ; 
(8)  the  black  horse  of  famine ;  (4)  the  pale  horse  of  death ; 

(6)  the  eager  souls  of  martyn  under  the  altar;  (6)  an 
earthquake,  with  universal  commotion  and  terror.  After 
this  there  is  a  pause,  the  course  of  avenging  angels  is 
checked  while  144,000,  the  children  of  Israel,  servants 
of  God,  are  sealed,  and  an  innumerable  multitude  of  the 
redeemed  of  all  nations  are  seen  worshipping  God.  Next 

(7)  the  seventh  seal  is  opened,  and  half  an  hour's  silence 
in  heaven  ensues. 

r.  Then  (viii,  ^xi,  19)  seven  angels  appear  with 
trumpets,  the  prayers  of  saints  are  offered  up,  the  earth 
is  struck  with  fire  from  the  altar,  and  the  seven  trump* 
ets  are  sounded.    (1)  The  earth,  and  (2)  the  sea,  and 

(8)  the  springs  of  water,  and  (4)  the  heavenly  bodies 
are  successively  smitten;  (5)  a  plague  of  locusts  afllicts 
the  men  who  are  not  sealed  (the  first  woe) ;  (6)  the  third 
part  of  men  are  slain  (the  second  woe),  but  the  rest  are 
impenitent.  Then  there  is  a  pause:  a  mighty  angel 
with  a  book  appears  and  cries  out;  seven  thunden  sound, 
but  their  words  are  not  recorded;  the  approaching  com- 
pletion of  the  mystery  of  Grod  is  announced ;  the  angel 
bids  the  apostle  eat  the  book,  and  measure  the  temple 
with  its  wor^ippers,  and  the  outer  court  given  up  to 
the  Gentiles ;  the  two  witnesses  of  God,  their  martyr- 
dom, resurrection,  ascension,  are  foretold.  The  approach 
of  the  third  woe  is  announced,  and  (7)  the  seventh  trump- 
et is  sounded,  the  reign  of  Christ  is  proclaimed,  God 
has  taken  his  great  power,  the  time  has  come  for  judg- 


ment and  for  the  destmction  of  the  destroyen  of  the 
earth. 

The  three  preceding  visions  are  distinct  from  one  an- 
other. Each  of  the  last  two,  like  the  longer  one  which 
follows,  has  the  appearance  of  a  distinct  prophecy,  reach* 
ing  from  the  prophet's  time  to  the  end  of  the  world.  The 
second  half  of  the  Bevelation  (ch.  xii-xxii)  comprises 
a  series  of  visions  which  are  connected  by  various  links. 
It  may  be  described  generally  as  a  prophecy  of  the  as- 
saults of  the  devil  and  his  agents  (L  e.  the  dragon,  the 
ten-homed  beast,  the  two-homed  beast  or  false  prophet, 
and  the  harlot)  upon  the  Chureh,  and  their  final  de- 
struction. It  appears  to  begin  with  a  reference  to  events, 
anterior,  not  only  to  those  which  are  predicted  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  but  also  to  the  time  in  which  it  was 
written.  It  seems  hard  to  interpret  the  birth  of  the 
child  as  a  prediction,  and  not  as  a  retroepective  all»- 
siou. 

d  A  woman  (ch.  xii)  clothed  with  the  sun  is  seen  in 
heaven,  and  a  great  red  dragon  with  seven  crowned  heads 
stands  waiting  to  devour  her  offspring;  her  child  is 
canght  up  unto  God,  and  the  mother  flees  into  the  wil- 
derness for  1260  days.  The  persecution  of  the  woman 
and  her  seed  on  earth  by  the  dragon  is  described  as 
the  consequence  of  a  war  in  heaven  in  which  the  dragon 
was  overcome  and  cast  out  upon  the  earth. 

The  Revelator  (eh.  xiii) ,  standing  on  the  sea-shore,  sees 
a  beast  with  seven  heads,  one  wounded,  with  ten  tfowned 
horns,  rising  from  the  water,  the  representative  of  the 
dragon.  All  the  world  wondera  at  and  worships  him, 
and  he  attacks  the  saints  and  prevails.  He  is  followed 
by  another  two-homed  beast  rising  out  of  the  earth, 
who  compels  men  to  wear  the  mark  of  the  beast,  whose 
number  is  666. 

Next  (ch.  xiv)  the  Iamb  is  seen  with  144,000  standing 
on  Mount  Zion,  learning  the  song  of  praise  of  the  heav- 
enly host.  Three  angels  fly  forth  calling  men  to  wor> 
ship  God,  proclaiming  the  fall  of  Babylon,  denouncing 
the  worshippen  of  the  beast.  A  blessing  is  pronounced 
on  the  faithful  dead,  and  the  judgment  of  the  world  is 
described  under  the  image  of  a  harvest  reaped  by  angels. 

John  (ch.xv,  xvi)  sees  in  heaven  the  saints  who  had 
overcome  the  beast,  singing  the  song  of  Moses  and  the 
Lamb.  Then  seven  angels  come  out  of  the  heavenly 
temple  having  seven  vials  of  wrath,  which  they  pour 
out  upon  the  earth,  sea,  rivers,  sun,  the  seat  of  the  beast, 
Euphrates,  and  the  air,  after  which  there  are  a  great 
earthquake  and  a  hail-storm. 

One  (ch.  xvii,  xviii)  of  the  last  seven  angeb  carries 
John  into  the  wilderness  and  shows  him  a  harlot,  Baby- 
lon, sitting  on  a  scarlet  beast  with  seven  heads  and  ten 
horns.  She  is  explained  to  be  that  great  city,  sitting 
upon  seven  mountains,  reigning  over  the  kings  of  the 
earth.  Afterwards  John  sees  a  vision  of  the  destmc- 
tion of  Babylon,  portrayed  as  the  burning  of  a  great 
city  amid  the  lamentations  of  worldly  men  and  the  re- 
joicing of  saints. 

Afterwards  (ch.  xix)  the  worshippers  in  heaven  are 
heard  celebrating  Babylon's  fall  and  the  approaching 
marriage-supper  of  the  lamh  The  Word  of  God  is  seen 
going  forth  to  war  at  the  head  of  the  heavenly  armies; 
the  beast  and  his  false  prophet  are  taken  and  cast  into 
the  burning  lake,  and  their  worshippers  are  slain. 

An  ang^l  (xx-xxii,  6)  binds  the  dragon,  i.e. the  dev- 
il, for  one  thousand  years,  while  the  martyred  saints 
who  had  not  worshipped  the  beast  reign  with  Christ. 
Then  the  devil  is  unloosed,  gathers  a  host  against  the 
camp  of  the  saints,  but  is  overcome  by  fire  from  heaven, 
and  is  cast  into  the  burning  lake  with  the  beast  and 
false  prophet,  John  then  witnesses  the  process  of 
the  final  judgment,  and  sees  and  describes  the  new 
heaven  and  the  new  earth,  and  the  new  Jerusalem, 
with  its  people  and  their  way  of  life. 

In  the  last  sixteen  verses  (xxii,  6-21)  the  angel  sol- 
emnly asseverates  the  trothfulness  and  importance  of 
the  foregoing  sayings,  pronounces  a  blessing  on  those 
who  keep  them  exacUy,  gives  warning  of  hia  speedy 
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coming  to  jadgment,  and  of  the  nearness  of  the  time 
when  these  prophecies  shall  be  fulfilled. 

V.  Schemes  of  Interpretation, — Few,  if  any,  books  of 
the  Bible  have  been  the  sport  of  so  great  differences  of 
view  as  this,  arising  largely  from  prejudice  and  the  pas- 
sion of  the  times.  We  can  give  here  but  a  brief  out^ 
line  of  these  conflicting  opinions,  which  prevail  even  to 
the  present  day. 

1.  Hutorical  Review,— The  interval  between  the  ap- 
ostolic age  and  that  of  Constantino  has  been  called  the 
Chiliastic  period  of  Apocalyptic  interpretation.  The 
visions  of  John  were  chiefly  regarded  as  representa- 
tions of  general  Christian  truths,  scarcely  yet  em- 
bodied in  actual  facts,  for  the  most  part  to  be  exem- 
plified or  fulfilled  in  the  reign  of  Antichrist,  the  com- 
ing of  Christ,  the  millennium,  and  the  day  of  judgment. 
The  fresh  hopes  of  the  early  Christians,  and  the  severe 
persecution  they  endured,  taught  them  to  live  in  those 
future  events  with  intense  satisfaction  and  comfort. 
They  did  not  entertain  the  thought  of  building  up  a 
definite  consecutive  chronological  scheme  even  of  those 
B]rmbol8  which  some  modems  regard  as  then  already 
fulfilled;  although  from  the  beginning  a  connection  be- 
tween Rome  and  Antichrist  was  universally  allowed, 
and  parts  of  the  Revelation  were  regarded  as  the  filling- 
up  of  the  great  outline  sketched  by  Daniel  and  PauL 
The  only  extant  systematic  interpretations  in  this  pe- 
riod are  the  interpolated  commentary  on  the  Revda- 
tion  by  the  martyr  Victorinus,  cir.  A.D.  270  (BibUo^ 
theca  Patrum  Maxima,  iii,  414,  and  Migne,  Patrohgia 
Latino,  v,  818 ;  the  two  editions  shoaU  be  compared), 
and  the  disputed  treatise  on  Antichrist  by  Hippolytus 
(Migne,  Patrologia  Graca,  x,  726).  But  the  prevalent 
views  of  that  age  are  to  be  gathered  also  from  a  pas- 
sage in  Justin  Martyr  (Trypho,  80,  81),  from  the  later 
books,  especially  the  fifth,  of  Ireueos,  and  from  various 
scattered  passages  in  Tertullian,  Origen,  and  Methodius^ 
The  general  anticipation  of  the  last  days  of  the  world 
in  Lustantius,  vii,  14-26,  has  little  direct  reference  to 
the  Revelation. 

Immediately  after  the  triumph  of  Constanline,  the 
Christians,  emancipated  from  oppression  and  persecu- 
tion, and  dominant  and  prosperous  in  their  turn,  began 
to  lose  their  vivid  expectation  of  our  Lord's  speedy  ad- 
vent and  their  spiritual  conception  of  his  kingdom,  and 
to  look  upon  the  temporal  supremacy  of  Christianity  as 
a  fulfilment  of  the  promised  reign  of  Christ  on  earth. 
The  Roman  empire,  become  Christian,  was  regarded  no 
longer  as  the  object  of  prophetic  denunciation,  but  as 
the  scene  of  a  millennial  developmenL  This  view,  how- 
ever, was  soon  met  by  the  figurative  interpretation  of 
the  millennium  as  the  reign  of  Christ  in  the  hearts  of 
all  true  believers.  As  the  barbarous  and  heretical  in- 
vaders of  the  falling  empire  appeared,  they  were  re- 
garded by  the  suffering  Christians  as  fulfilling  the  woes 
denounced  in  the  Revelation.  The  beginning  of  a  reg- 
ular chronological  interpretation  is  seen  in  fierengaud 
(assigned  by  some  critics  to  the  9th  century),  who  treated 
the  Revelation  as  a  history  of  the  Church  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world  to  its  end.  The  original  Comment 
tarjf  of  the  abbot  Joachim  is  remarkable,  not  only  for  a 
further  development  of  that  method  of  interpretation, 
but  for  the  scarcely  disguised  identification  of  Babylon 
with  papal  Rome,  and  of  the  second  beast  or  Antichrist 
with  some  universal  pontiff.  The  chief  commentaries 
belonging  to  this  period  are  that  which  is  ascribed  to 
Tichonius  (cir.  A.D.  390),  printed  in  the  works  of  Augus- 
tine; Primasius  of  Adrumetum  in  Africa  (A.D.  660),  in 
Migne,  Patrologia  Laiinoy  Ixvili,  1406;  Andreas  of 
Crete  (cir.  A.D.  660),  Arethas  of  Cappadocia,  and  (Ecu- 
menius  of  Thessaly  in  the  10th  century,  whose  commen- 
taries were  published  together  in  Cramer's  Catena  (Oxon. 
1840) ;  the  Explanatio  Apoc  in  the  works  of  Bede  ( A.D. 
786) ;  the  Expositio  of  Berengaud,  printed  in  the  works 
of  Ambrose;  the  Commentary  oiUAyxao  (A.D.  868),  first 
published  at  Cologne  in  1631 ;  a  short  treatise  on  the 
Beala  by  Anselm,  bishop  of  HavUbeig  (AJ).  1146), 


printed  in  D'Ach^ry's  SpicSegbim,  i,  161 ;  the  Expotil^ 
of  abbot  Joachim  of  Calabria  (A.D.  1200),  printed  at 
Venice  in  1627. 

In  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  the  views  to  which 
the  reputation  of  abbot  Joachim  gave  cunency  were 
taken  np  by  the  harbingers  of  the  impending  change, 
as  by  Wydlffe  and  others;  and  they  becsme  the  foon^ 
dation  of  that  great  historical  school  of  interpretation, 
which  up  to  this  rime  seems  the  most  popular  of  aU. 
(For  the  later  commentaries,  see  §  vi,  below.) 

2.  ApproximaU  Clasnfieaium  of  Modem  IiUerpnia' 
tioni, — These  are  generally  placed  in  three  great  di- 
visions. 

(1.)  The  Prtettritt  expositors,  who  are  of  opinion  that 
the  Revelation  has  been  almost,  or  altogether,  fulfilled 
in  the  time  which  has  passed  since  it  was  written ;  that 
it  refers  piincipally  to  the  triumph  of  ChristianUv  ova 
Judaism  and  paganism,  signalized  in  the  downfall  of  Je 
nisalem  and  of  Rome.  The  most  eminent  expounden 
of  this  view  are  Alcasar,  Grotius,  Hammond,  Bosenet, 
CalmetyWettstein,  £ichhom,Hag,  Herder,£waid,L)U:ke, 
De  Wette,  DOsterdieck,  Stuart,  Lee,  and  Maurice.  Tbif 
is  the  favorite  interpretation  with  the  critics  of  Ger- 
many,  one  of  whom  goes  so  far  as  to  stste  that  the 
writer  of  the  Revelation  promiaed  the  fulfilment  of  hit 
visions  within  the  space  of  three  years  and  a  half  fnim 
the  time  in  which  he  wrote. 

Against  the  Prmteritt  view  it  is  mrged  that  prophecies 
fulfilled  ought  to  be  rendered  so  penpicnous  to  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  the  Church  as  to  supply  an  argnmefit 
against  infidelity ;  that  the  destmction  of  Jeniaako, 
having  occurred  twenty- five  years  previously,  coold 
not  occupy  a  large  space  in  a  prophecy;  that  the  sup- 
posed predictions  of  the  downfall  of  Jemsalem  aod  of 
Nero  appear  from  the  context  to  refer  to  one  event,  bat 
are  by  this  scheme  separated,  and,  moreover,  placed  in 
a  irrong  order;  that  the  measuring  of  the  Temple  and 
the  altar,  and  the  death  of  the  two  witnesses  (ch.  xi), 
cannot  be  explained  consistently  with  the  cmitezt 

(2.)  The  Futuritt  expositors,  whose  views  show  a 
strong  reaction  against  some  extravagances  of  the  pif- 
ceding  schooL  They  believe  that  the  whole  book,  ex- 
cepting perhaps  the  first  three  chapters,  refers  principal- 
ly, if  not  exclusively,  to  events  which  are  yet  to  come. 
This  view,  which  is  asserted  to  be  merely  a  rerival 
of  the  primitive  interpretation,  has  been  advocated  in 
recent  times  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Todd,  Dr.  S.  R.  Maitland, 
B.  Newton,  a  MaitUmd,  I.  WUllams,  De  Bagh,  and 
others. 

Against  the  Futurist  it  is  aigued  that  it  is  not  consist- 
ent with  the  repeated  declarations  of  a  speedy  fulfil* 
ment  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  book  itself  (see 
i,  3;  xxii,  6,  7,  12,  20).  Christians,  to  whom  it  was 
originally  addressed,  would  have  derived  no  spedal 
comfort  from  it  had  ita  fulfilment  been  altogether  de* 
ferred  for  so  many  centuries.  The  rigidly  literal  inter- 
pretation of  Babylon,  the  Jewiah  tribM,  and  other  sym- 
bols which  generally  forms  a  part  of  Futuritt  scbeoies> 
presents  peculiar  difficulties. 

(8.)  The  Historical  or  Continuoui  expositoni,  in  whoee 
opinion  the  Revelation  is  a  progressive  history  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  Church  from  the  first  century  to  the  end 
of  time.  The  chief  supporters  of  this  most  interesting 
interpretation  are  Mede,  Sir  I.  Newton,  Yitringa,  Ben- 
gel,  Woodfaouse,  Faber,  £.  B.  EUiott,  Wordsworth,  Heng- 
stenberg,  Ebrard,  and  others.  The  recent  Commentary 
of  dean  Alford  belongs  mainly  to  this  schooL 

Against  the  historical  scheme  it  is  urged  that  its 
advocates  differ  very  widely  among  themselves;  that 
they  assume  without  any  authority  that  the  1260  da}*8 
are  so  many  years;  that  seveml  of  its  applicstions— 
e.  g.  of  the  symbol  of  the  ten-homed  beaitt  to  the  popes, 
and  the  sixth  seal  to  the  conversion  of  Constantine— 
are  inconsistent  with  the  context;  that  attempts  by 
some  of  this  school  to  predict  future  events  by  the  help 
of  Revelation  have  ended  in  repeated  faUuren 

Two  methods  have  been  proposed  by  which  the  ata- 
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dent  of  the  BeveUtion  may  escape  the  inoongniities  and 
fallacies,  of  the  different  interpretations,  while  he  may 
derive  edification  from  whatever  truth  they  contain.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  book  may  be  regarded  as  a 
prophetic  poem,  dealing  in  general  and  inexact  descrip- 
tions, much  of  which  may  be  set  down  as  poetic  ima- 
gery— ^mere  embellishment.  But  such  a  view  would  be 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  belief  that  the  book  is  an 
inspired  prophecy.  A  better  suggestion  is  made,  or 
rather  is  revived,  by  Dr.  Arnold  in  his  sermons  On  the 
ItUerpretaiion  ofPropkeof :  that  we  should  bear  in  mind 
thatpredictions  have  a  lower  historical  sense,  as  well  as 
a  higher  spiritual  sense ;  that  there  may  be  one,  or  more 
than  one,  typical,  imperfect,  hbtorical  fulfilment  of  a 
prophecy,  in  each  of  which  the  higher  spiritual  fulfil- 
ment is  shadowed  forth  more  or  less  distinctly.  See 
Double  Sensb. 

In  choosing  among  the  various  schemes  of  interpre- 
tation, we  are  inclined  to  adopt  that  which  regards  the 
first  series  of  prophetical  visions  proper  (ch.  iv-xii)  as 
indicating  the  collapse  (in  part  at  the  time  already 
transpired)  of  the  nearest  persecuting  power,  namely, 
Judaism ;  the  second  series  (ch.  xiii-xix)  as  denoting 
the  eventual  downfall  of  the  succeeding  persecutor,  i.  e. 
Rome  (first  in  its  pagan  and  next  in  its  papal  form) ; 
and  the  third  series  (xx,  1-10)  as  briefly  outlining  the 
final  overthrow  of  a  last  persecutor,  some  yet  future 
power  or  influence  (figuratively  represented  by  a  name 
borrowed  from  Ezekiel).  These  three  opponents  of 
Christianity  are  set  forth  as  successive  developments  of 
Antichrist,  and  the  symbols  employed  are  cumulative 
and  reiterative  rather  than  historical  and  consecutive. 
For  special  explanations,  see  Antichrist;  Magog; 
Number  of  the  Beast,  etc. 

YI.  CommaUaries. — ^Most  of  the  above  questions  are 
treated  in  the  regular  commentaries  and  introductions, 
and  in  numerous  monographs,  published  separately  or 
in  periodicals.  The  following  are  the  exegetical  helps 
solely  on  the  whole  book;  to  the  most  important  we 
prefix  an  asterisk:  St.  Anthony,  ExposUio  (in  Opp, 
p.  646) ;  Yictorinns,  Scholia  (in  BibL  Max,  Pair,  iii, 
414;  Galland.  BM,  Pair,  iv,  49;  also  Par.  1549, 1609, 
8vo) ;  Berengaud,  Expositio  (in  Ambrosii  Opp»  11,  499) ; 
Trichonius,  Expositio  (in  Augnstini  Opp,  xvi,  617); 
Primasios,  CommerUariut  (in  BibL  Max,  Pair,  vol.  x) ; 
Andreas  Caesar,  Commentariua  (ibid,  y,  690) ;  Arethas, 
Expkmationes  {ibid,  ix,  741 ;  also  in  CEcumenii  Opp,  voL 
ii) ;  Bede,  Exf^anaiio  (in  Opp,  v,  701 ;  also  in  Works,  i, 
189 ;  xii,  387) ;  Arabrosius  Autpert  In  Apocal.  (in  BibL 
Max,  Pair,  xiii,  403);  Alcuin,  Commentarii  (in  Mai, 
Script,  Vet,  ix,  2o7) ;  Bruno,  in  ApocaL  (in  Opp,  vol.  i) ; 
Hervttus,  EnarraOones  (in  Anselmi  Opp.  ed.  Picaid, 
1612);  Rupert,  In  Apocal,  (in  Opp,  ii,  450);.  Anon. 
GUma  (Lips.  1481,  4to) ;  Albert,  Commeni,  (Basil  1506, 
4U>;  also  in  Opp,  voL  xi) ;  Joann.  Viterb,  Ghtsa  (Colon. 
1607, 8vo) ;  ^Joachim,  In  Apocal  (Yen.  1519, 1527, 4to) ; 
Huss,  Comtnentarius  (ed.  Luther,  Yitemb.  1528,  8vo); 
Lambert,  Exegesis  (Marp.  1528 ;  Bssil.  1539, 8vo) ;  Aimo, 
Commentarius  (Colon.  1529, 1631, 1534 ;  Par.  1540, 8vo) ; 
Melch.  Hoffmann,  An^effunp  (Argent  1530,  8vo) ;  Bul- 
linger,  Condones  (BasiL  1535, 1570,  and  often,  foL;  also 
in  Englbh,  Lond.  1573, 4to) ;  Thomas  of  Wales,  Exposi- 
tio (Flor.  1549,  8vo;  also  in  Aquinas,  Commeni,  Paris, 
1641);  Bibliander,  Commentarius  (BasiL  1549,  8vo); 
Meyer,  Commentarius  (Tignr.  1554,  1603,  foL);  Fulke, 
Priekciiones  (Lond.  1557, 1573, 4to) ;  Conrad,  Commmy- 
tarius  (Basil.  1560, 1574, 8vo) ;  Borrhaus,  Commentarius, 
(ibid.  1561 ;  Tignr.  1600,  foL);  Serranus,  Commeniaria 
(Complut  1563,  foL) ;  Chytions,  Commentarius  (Vitemb. 
1563, 1571,  1575, 8vo;  Rest.  1581, 4to) ;  Artopons,  Ex- 
plicatio  (BasiL  1563,  8vo) ;  Selnecker,  Erhldrung  (Jen. 
1667,  1568,  1608,  4to);  QySox^,  Sermon*  (Lond.  1578, 
4to) ;  Msrlora&s,  Exposition  (from  the  Latin,  ibid.  1574, 
4to);  Brocardns,  Interpretatio  (L.  B.  1580,  1590,  8vo; 
also  in  English,  Lond.  1583,  4to);  De  Fermo  [Rom. 
Oath.],  Enarratio  (from  the  Italian,  Antw.  1581,  8vo); 
De  Melo  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commentarius  (Pint.  1584,  foL) ; 


Foxe,  PrakeUones  (Lond.  1587,  foL ;  Geneva,  1596, 1618, 
8vo) ;  Bulenger  [Rom.  Cath.],  Ecphrasis  (Paris,  1589, 
1597,  8vo);  Junius, /tfiM/ro/tb  (Heidelb.  1591;  BasiL 
1599,  8vo;  and  in  Opp,  voL  i,  1694;  also  in  French, 
Basle,  1592,  1598;  in  English,  Lond.  1592,  1596,  4to; 
1616,  8vo);  De  Ribera  [Rom.  Csth.],  Commentarius 
(SaUm.l591,foL;  Lugd.  1693, 4to ;  Antw.  1603:  Duoc 
1623, 8vo) ;  Callus,  Clavis  (Antw.  1592,  8vo) ;  *  Napier, 
Inierpreiation  (Edinb.  1693, 1611, 1645, 4to;  in  French, 
Ropp.  1603, 1607 ;  Geneva,  1643, 4to ;  in  Dutch,  Magdeb. 
1618 ;  in  German,  Leips.  1611 ;  Frankf.  1615, 1627,  8vo ; 
Ger.  1661, 4to) ;  Fnncke,  ErJddrung  (Fr.-a.-M.  1596, 4to) ; 
Du  Jon,  Exposition  (from  the  French,  Lond.  1596, 4to) ; 
YooTth^Revetaiio  (ibid.  1597, 4to) ;  Winckelmann,  Com- 
mentarius  (Francf.  1600, 1609;  Lub.  1615,  8vo) ;  De  la 
Perie,  Paraphrase  (French,  Geneva,  1600,  1651,  4to); 
Eglin,  EpUgsis  (Tigur.  1601,  foL;  Hanov.  101 1,  4to); 
Yiegas  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commentarii  (Ebor.  1601,  foL; 
Lugd.  1602, 1606;  Yen.  1602, 1608;  Colon.  1608,  1607; 
Par.  1606,  1615,  1630,  4to) ;  Richtcr,  Die  Ofenbarung 
(Leips.  1602, 4to) ;  Dent,  Exposition  (Lond.  1603, 1607, 
4to;  1623,  8vo;  1644,  4to);  Pererius,  Disputationes 
(Lugd.  1606;  Yen.  1607,  4to);  Brightmann,  Scholia 
(Francf.  1609, 4to;  1618;  Heidelb.  1612,  8vo;  also  in 
English,AmsL  1611, 1615, 4to;  Lond.  1616;  Leyd.1644, 
8vo ;  and  in  Works,  Lond.  1644, 4to) ;  Taffin,  Exposition 
(French,  Flees.  1609;  Middelb.  1614,  8vo) ;  Hoe,  Com- 
mentarii  (Lips.  1609-11, 2  vols.  4to ;  1671,  foL) ;  Brough- 
ton,  Revelation  (Lond.  1610, 4to ;  also  in  Works,  p.  408); 
Becan,  Commentarius  (Mogunt.  1612,  12mo):  Lucius, 
Not4B  (Hanov.  1613,  8vo) ;  Forbes,  Commentary  (Lond. 
1613,  foL;  also  in  Latin,  Amst.  1646, 4to);  Coitihre,  Ex- 
positio (Salm.  1614 ;  Sedan,  1625, 4to) ;  Alcassar.  [Rom. 
Cath.],  Incestigatio  (Antw.  1614;  Lugd.  1618,  foL); 
also  5  additional  Libri  (Lugd.  1632,  fol.) ;  Graser,  Com- 
mentarius (Tigur.  1614, 4to) ;  Cramer,  Erkidrung  (Stet 
1618,  4to);  Faieus,  Commentarius  (Heidelberg,  1618, 
1622,  4to;  also  in  English,  Amst.  1644,  foL);  Lauten- 
sack,  Erklarung  (Frankf.  1619, 4to) ;  Cowper,  Commen- 
tary (Lond.  1619,  4to;  and  in  Works,  p.  811;  also  in 
Dutch,  Amst  1656,  foL;  and  in  German,  Leips.  1671, 
8vo);  Montacut,  Paraphrasis  (Lond.  1619,  foL);  Clo- 
ver, Morgenlichi  (GosL  1620,  8vo;  in  Latin,  Lub.  1647, 
foL);  Wolter,  Auslegung  (Rost.  1625,  1629,  4to);  De 
Dieu,  Anhnadversiones  (h.  K  1627, 4to);  *Mede,  Clavis 
(Cambr.  1627,  1629,  1649,  4to;  also  in  English,  ibid. 
1632;  Lond.  1643,  1650,  4to;  1831,  12mo;  1833,  8vo; 
both  with  additional  notes  in  Works,  voL  ii);  Baaz, 
Commentary  (in  Swedish,  Calmer,  1629,  8vo) ;  Anon. 
Explicatum  (French,  Leyd.  1633,  4to) ;  Le  Bux,  Para- 
phrase (French,  Genev.  1641,  4to);  Gerhard,  Adnata- 
tiones  (Jen.  1643, 1645;  Lips.  1712,  4to);  Gravius,  Ta- 
bulm  (L  B.  1647,  foL);  also  Auslegung  (Hamb.  1657, 
4to);  Holland,  Exposition  (Lond.  1650,  4 to);  Hartlib, 
Revelation  (from  the  Dutch,  ibid.  1651,  8vo);  Ferra- 
rius  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commeniaria  (MedioL  1654,  3  vols. 
foL);  De  la  Haye  [Rom.  Cath.],  Conunentarii  (Par. 
1654  sq.,  2  vols.  foL);  Guild,  Explanation  (Aberdeen, 
1656,  12mo);  Fromond  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commentarius 
(Lov.  1657, 4to ;  also  [with  other  books]  Par.  1670,  fol.) ; 
Durham,  Commentaiy  (Glasg.  1658,  foL;  1680,  1764, 
1788,  4to;  Edinb.  1680,  4to;  Amst.  1660,  4to;  Falkirk, 
1799, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Amyrald,  Introduction  (French,  Hag, 
1658, 4to);  Bordes,  Elucidatio  (Par.  1668,  2  vols,  fol.); 
siBoExpUcatio  (ibid.  1669,  fol.) ;  Kromayer  [J.],  Comment 
tarius  (Lips.  1662, 1674, 4to) ;  De  Syl veira  [Rom.  Cath.], 
Commeniaria  (Lugd.  1663,  1669,  1700,  2  vols.  foL); 
Diest  [A.],  A  nalysis  (Amh.  1663, 4to) ;  More,  Apocalyp- 
sis  (Lond.  1666, 1680, 4to) ;  and  Ratio  (ibid.  1666, 4to ;  in 
English,  ibid.  1680,  4to;  both  in  his  Opp,  ibid.  1675, 
foL) ;  Brenius,  Verldaaringe  [indod.  Job.]  (Amst.  1666, 
4to);  Pegan,  Erklarung  (Frankf.  1670,  1676,  12mo); 
Schindler,  Delineation  (German,  Brunsen.  1670,  4to); 
Grellot,  Prodromus  (L.  B,  1675,  4to) ;  Kircher  [Rom. 
Clath.],  EsqUicaHo  (Colon.  1676,  4to);  Matt.  Hoffman, 
Chronoiaxis  (Jen.  1678, 1687,  4to) ;  Heunisch,  Synopsis 
(ibid.  1678, 4to) ;  also  HauptscMussel  (Schlena.  1684, 4to ; 
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Lcip9.  1697,  8vo ;  and  in  Latin,  Rottenb.  1684 ;  lipa 
1698, 4to) ;  Muller,  EUtcidatio  (Hard.  1684,  2  vola.  4to) ; 
Hervd  [Rom.  Cath.],  Explanatio  (Lagd.  1684,  4to); 
Heidegger,  Diatribe  (L.  B.  1687,  2  vola.  4to) ;  Van  We- 
Bel,  Verldaaring  (Ench.  1688,  4to);  Boaeuet  [Rom. 
Cath.  ],  Explication  (Frmcb,  Par.  1689, 8ro) ;  Creeeener, 
I^xplicaium  (Lond.  1689, 4to) ;  also  Demorutraiion  (ibid. 
1690,  4to) ;  also  Paraphrase  (ibid.  1698,  4to) ;  Marck, 
Commentariiu  (Fr.-a.-Rb.  1689, 1699,  4to) ;  La  CherUr- 
die  [Rom.  Catb.],  Explication  (Freocb,  Par.  1692,  8vo; 
1702,  1708,  4to);  Peterseniaa,  AnUitung  (Letpe.  1696, 
fol.) ;  Brunsmann,  Photphorut  (Hafn.  1696,  1699,  8vo) ; 
Gebbard,  fsagoge  (Grypbsw.  1696,  1697,  4to);  Durer, 
Erklarung  (Hanov.  1701, 12mo) ;  Biermann,  Clavi$  (Fr.- 
a.-Rh.  1702,  4to);  Vitringa,  Anacrisia  (Franeck.  1705; 
Amst  1719;  Wessenf.  1721,4to);  yfYiva^tou^Eatay  (Garobr. 
1706, 1744, 4to);  M.  Kromayer,  Erklarung  (Leips.  1708, 
4to);  SchweuEer,  ErkUtrung  (Ulm,  1709,  8vo);  Gr<$ne- 
wegen,  Auslegung  (from  the  Dutcb,  Frankf.  1711,  4to) ; 
Kerckerdere  [Rom.  Cath.],  Sgstema  (Lor.  1711, 12mo) ; 
Brassken,  ScklSMel  (Offenb.  1718,  4to);  Maadit  [Rom. 
Cath.],  Analyse  (Par.  1714,  8vo);  Weple,  Paraphrase 
(Lond.  1715,  4to) ;  Boekbolt,  VerUaaring  (Had.  1717, 
4to);  Driesscn,  MedilcUiones  (Fr.-a.-Rh.  1717,  4to); 
Wells,  f/elp  (Oxf.  1718,  8vo);  ♦Daubuz,  Commentary 
(Lond.  1720,  foL);  Abbadie,  Ouverture  (Amst.  1721,  2 
vols.  12mo;  also  in  Dutch,  by  Monbach,  ibid.  1726,  2 
vols.  4to) ;  Bomble,  Chronotaxis  (ibid.  1721, 4to) ;  Rein- 
beck,  Er&rterung  (Beth  1722,  8vo) ;  Scheuermann,  Er^ 
Udrung  (Lipstad.  1722,  4to);  Andola,  ClaviB  [includ. 
other  passages]  (Leon.  1726,  4to);  De  Dioneus,  Essai 
(Amst.  1729, 4to) ;  Lange  [J.],  Erklarung  (HaL  1780,  fol.) ; 
Dimpcl,  Einleitung  (Leips.  1730,  8vo) ;  Lancaster,  Com- 
mentary (Lond.  1730,  4to) ;  Robertson,  Exposition  (Ed- 
inb.  1730,  fol.);  Losecken,  Erlddrung  (Hal  1781,  4to); 
Sir  I,  Newton,  Observations  (Lond.  1783,  4to;  also  in 
Latin,  Amst  1737,  4to);  Pyle,  Paraphrase  (Lond.  1735, 
1795,  8vo) ;  Van  den  Hornet,  Dissertationes  (L.  B.  1736, 
4u>);  Lowman,JVb/ef  (Lond.  1787, 1745, 4to;  1791,1807, 
8vo;  and  since);  *Bengel,  Erklarung  (Stuttg.  1740, 
1746,  8vo;  new  ed.  ibid.  1884,  8vo;  in  English,  Lond. 
1757,  8vo) ;  Reinhard,  Chronotaxis  (Vlnar.  1741,  4to) ; 
Cremer,  Commentarius  (Zutph.  1757,  4to);'Harenberg, 
Erklarung  (Brunsw.  1759,  4to);  Fehr,  Anleitung  (Al- 
tenb.  1761, 4to) ;  Taylor,  Essay  (Lond.  1763, 8vo) ;  Swe- 
denborg,  Revelatio  (Amst.  1766,  4to ;  in  English,  Lond. 
1882, 2  vols.  8 vo);  Gill,  ^zponTion  (ibid.  1776, 4to);  Mur- 
ray [J.],  Sermons  (ibid.1778, 8vo);  Reader, i?«i»arl:f  (ibid. 
1778,  8vo) ;  Hermschneider,  Tentamen  (Argent  1786, 
4to) ;  Mrs.  Bowdler,  Observations  (Bath,  1787, 1800,  8to)  ; 
Pfeiffer,  AnUitung  (Stuttg.  1788,  8ro);  Purves,  Obser- 
vaiions  (Edinb.  1789^98,  2  vols,  8vo);  *Eichhom,  Com" 
mentarius  (Gott  1791,  2  vols.  8vo);  Johnstone,  Com- 
mentary (Edinb.  1794, 1807,  2  vols.  8vo);  Semler,  Er- 
kldrung  (Leips.  1794, 1811,  8vo) ;  Hagen,  Anmerk,  (Erl. 
1796, 8vo) ;  Gilbert,  Reflections  (French,  Guernsey,  1796, 
8vo) ;  Snodgrass,  Commentary  (Paisley,  1799, 8 vo) ;  Jung, 
ErUdrung  (NUmb.  1799, 1822,  8vo) ;  Mitchell,  ExpKisi- 
tion  (Lond.  1800, 8vo);  J.  Galloway,  Commentaries  (ibid. 
1802,  8vo) ;  Whitaker,  Commentary  (ibid.  1802,  8vo) ; 
Woodhouse,  Notes  (ibid.  1805,  8vo);  also  Atmotations 
(ibid.  1828, 8  vo) ;  Thniston,  Researches  (Coventry,  1812, 
2  vols.  8vo);  Fuller,  Discourses  (Lond.  1815,  8vo;  also 
in  Works,  p.  436) ;  Holmes,  Elucidation  (ibid.  1815, 8vo) ; 
also  FuljUment  (ibid.  1819,  8vo);  "^Heinrichs,  Annotatio 
(Gott  1818, 1821, 2  vols.  8vo ;  also  in  Koppe's  New  Tm/.); 
CiUbertson,  Tjcctures  (Edinb.  1818,  8vo);  Girdlestone 
[C],  Observations  (Oxf.  1820, 8vo) ;  Herder,  Commentary 
(from  the  German,  Lond.  1821, 12mo) ;  Gauntlett,  Ex- 
position (ibid.  1821,  and  later,  8vo) ;  Lanrmann,  Pras- 
lectio  (Groning.  1822, 8vo) ;  Tilloch,  Dissertations  (Lond. 
1823, 8vo) ;  Park,  Exposition  (ibid.  1823, 8vo);  also  Ex- 
planation (ibid.  1832, 12mo);  Murray  [R.],  Introduction 
(Dubl.  1826,  8vo);  Holzhauser,  Erlddrung  (Leips.  1827, 
8vo) ;  Croly,  Interpretation  (Lond.  1827, 4to ;  1838, 8vo) ; 
♦Ewald,  Commentarius  (Lips.  1828,  8vo;  in  German, 
G6tt  1862, 8vo) ;  MatthW,  Erklarung  (Gott  1828, 8vo) ; 


Sch(^  Erldutentng  (Frankf.  1828, 8vo);  AUwood,  Keg 
(Lond.  1829, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  *Lard,  Exposition  (N.  Y.  1831, 
8vo) ;  Irving,  Lectvarts  (Lond.  1831, 4  vols.  ISmo);  Lo- 
secke,  Erkldrung  (HaL  1881,  4to);  «Lttcke,  Euieitiais 
(Bonn.  1882,  1852,  8vo);  Basset,  EaepKeation  (FreDd^ 
Par.  1832-38,  3  vols.  8vo);  Cooper,  Commentanf  (Load. 
1833,  8vo);  Anon.  Uneeiling  (ibid.  1888, 12nM);  Boe, 
i4mii^einen«(DubL1884,4to);  Ashe,  ^^te»  (ibid.  18^ 
8vo);  Boost,  ErkUtrung  (Daniistl835,8vo);  Htttchin- 
son.  Guide  (Lond.  1885,  8vo);  Pearson,  Cennderatm 
(Camb.  1835, 8vo) ;  Jones,  Interpreter  (Lond.  1836, 12a)o); 
Vivien,  Explieation  (French,  Par.  1837,12rao);  Sander- 
son, Essays  (Lond.  1888,  12mo);  Lovett,  ExploJia&M 
(ibid.  1888,  8vo);  Anon.  StudUs  (ibid.  1838,  12nio): 
Franz,  Betraehtungen  (Quedlinb.  1888-40,  8  voh.  8ro); 
Tinius,  ErkUtrung  (Leips.  1839,  8vo);  *TQUig,  Erm- 
rung  (ibid.  1840,  2  vols.  8vo);  Habersbon,  Expotitim 
(Lond.  184],8vo;  1842, 1844,2 vols.);  Paubis[B.£.G.], 
PhUosophie  (BerL  1843, 8vo) ;  Govett,  Revelation  (Lood 
1843, 12nio) ;  '"Stnart,  Commentary  (Andover  and  LomL 
1845,  2  vols.  8vo);  Clifford,  Exposition  (Lond.  1815, 4 
vols.  8vo) ;  Storey,  Notes  (ibid.  1845, 12mo) ;  Von  Bnodt, 
ErkUtrung  (Leips.  1845, 1847,  8vo);  De  Boigh,  Exfm- 
tion  (DubL  1845,  and  later,  12mo);  Galloway  [W.  R], 
Exposition  (Lond.  1846,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Newton  [&  W.], 
STAou^Alif  (ibid.  1846, 1858, 8  vo);  noo^r[Z:\,Exptma6im 
(ibid.  1847, 8vo) ;  Girdlestone  [H,^,  Notes  Cibid.1847, 
8vo);  Rogers,  Lectures  (ibid.  1847,  12do);  *De  Wette, 
ErkUtrung  (Leips.  1848,  in  his  Exeg,  Handb.);  Uooe. 
Harmony  (Lond.  1848, 8vo) ;  Tregelles,  TranslatiM  (ibkL 
1848,  ]2mo);  Wordsworth,  Lectures  (ibid.  1848,  8to): 
also  Notes  (ibid.  1849, 12mo) ;  also  Harmony  (ibid.  1851, 
4to);  Kelly, /ii/erpreta/fOfi  (ibid.  1849-51, 2  vol&12mo); 
Gumming,  Lectures  (ibid.  1849^52,  8  vols.  12ido);  ti» 
Readings  (ibid.  1853, 12mo);  Griiber,  Erkldnag  (Ho- 
delb.  1850,  8vo);  Frere,  Notes  (Lond.  1850,  8vo);  *E1- 
liott,  Horm  Apoc  (English,  ibid.  1851,  4  vols.  8td); 
Goodwin,  Exposition  (ibid.  1851,  8vo) ;  Wiekes,  ExpiMr 
tion  (ibid.  1851,8vo) ;  James,  Lectures  (ibid.  1851,12ii>o); 
^Hengstenberg,  Erlautenmg  (BerL  1852,  2  vok  8to; 
in  Engluh,  Edinb.  and  N.  Y.  1851-53,  2  vols.  8vo); 
*Jenour,  Rationale  Apoc  (English,  Lond.  1852,  S  vols. 
8vo) ;  Barnes,  Notes  (N.  Y.  1852,  12ok>)  ;  Williaiiu,  iVo(a 
(Lond.  1852,  8vo) ;  *£brard,  ErUSrung  (Konigsb  1853, 
8vo,  in  Olsbausen's  Commentar);  Soott,  Interprttatkm 
(Lond.  1853, 8vo);  *Auber]en,  Offenbarw^,  etc.  (Btad, 
1854, 1857,8vo;  in  English,  Edinb.  1856, 8vo);  Graham, 
Readings  (Lond.  1854, 12mo);  Sutcliffe,  Leetwrts  fibid. 
1854.  8vo);  Stem  [Rom.  Cath.],  Commentar  (Schiffb. 
1854, 8vo) ;  W^htler,  Predigten  (Easen.  1854-55, 2  vols. 
8vo);  Grieves,  Analysis  (Lond.  1855,  8vo);  Pespro, 
Fulfilment  (ibid.  1855, 8vo) ;  PoUok,  Lectures  (ibid.  185^ 
58, 2  vols.  12mo) ;  Godwin,  Translation  (ibid.  1856^  8vo); 
Skeen,  Lectures  (ibid.  1857,  8vo);  a  Paulas,  BUdt 
(Stuttg.  1857, 12mo) ;  Winslow,  Examination  (Lood.  1857, 
12mo);  Huntingtoid,  Interpretat&n  (ibid.  1856, 12mo; 
1871,  1878,  8vo);  Porter,  Lectures  (Edinb.  1858,  8to); 
«DUsterdieck,  Handbuch  (Gdtt  1859,  8vo,  in  Helper's 
Commentary^  Monk,  Interpretation  (Lond.  1859,  l2mo); 
Galton,  Lectures  (ibid.  1859,  2  vols.  12mo);  Brandt, i4B- 
leitung  (Amst  1860,  8vo);  Kelly  [W.],  Lectures  (Load. 
1860, 1871, 8vo) ;  Corzon,  Key  (ibid.  1860, 12nio) ;  BeoDO 
[Rom.  Cath.],  ErkUtrung  (Munich,  1860, 8vo) ;  Maurice, 
Lectures  (Cambr.  1861, 8vo) ;  Hooper  [F.  R],  Eipositkm 
(Lond.  1861,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Harper,  Exposition  fdiid. 

1861,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Smith,  Exposition  (ibid.  1861, 8vo); 
Luthardt,£rlidrruf^  (Leips.  1861, 8vo);  Willianu,  AbM 
(Lond.  1861,  1878,  8vo);  «Volkmar,  Commentar  (Zur. 

1862,  8vo);  Sabel,  ErkUtrung  (Heidelb.  1862,  8vo); 
Tucker,  jElxpfana^MMi  (Lond.  1862, 12mo) ;  Kemmler,£r> 
lauterung  (Tub.  1868,  8vo);  Vaoghan,  Lectures  (l/wd. 

1863,  2  vols.  8vo);  Bleek,  Voriesungen  (BerL  1863,  8to; 
in  English,  Lond.  1875, 8vo) ;  Jessin,  ErUSrung  (Leip& 

1864,  8vo) ;  Blech,  Uebersidkt  (Dantz.  1864,  8vo);  Pi- 
cificns,  ErlduteruMf  (Leipa.  1864,  8vo) ;  LiUomezt  Aus- 
legung (Stuttg.  1864^  8vo) ;  Clay,  Exposition  (Load. 
1864,  8vo) ;  Richter,  AusU^u^  (Leipa.  1864,  8ro),' 
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Hiisebfeld,  ErUiuterung  (Saarb.  1865,  8vo);  Diedricb, 
Erlauterung  (Neu  Rupp.  1865, 8vo) ;  W.  A.  K,  Lecturu 
(DubL186d,8vo);  De  Kougemont,  £'a^Mxi/toii  (French, 
Neucb&tel,  1866,  8vo);  Bdbmer,  Vertuch  (BreaL  1866, 
8vo);  Gazrett,  Commentary  (LoncL  1866, 8vo) ;  Harvey, 
Expcmtion  (ibid.  1867,  8vo) ;  RiemanD,  Erlauterung 
(Halle,  1868, 8vo);  Armstrong,  JlkutraHon  (Lond.  1868, 
8vo);  Tomlin,  Interpretation  (ibid.  1868,  8vo);  Snell, 
Notes  (2d  ed.  ibid.  1869,  8?o);  Seiia,  Lectures  (ibid. 
1869,  8vo);  Stone,  ExpUmatum  (ibid.  1869,  12iso); 
Yaughan,  Lectures  (8d  ed.  ibid.  1870,  2  vok.  8ro); 
Kienlen,  Commentaire  (Paria,  1870,  8vo);  Anon.  Com- 
mentary  (Lond.  1870, 8vo) ;  *Cowlea,  Notes  (N.  Y.  1871, 
12mo);  Anon.  Exposition  (ibid.  1871,  8vo);  Pond, 
Opening  (Edinb.  1871, 8vo);  Glaagow,  ExposUion  (ibid. 
1872,  8tro);  Giirtner,  f  ri/arui^  (  Stuttg.  1872,  8to  ) ; 
Harms,  Erl&utenmg  (Leip&  1878,  8vo);  *Kliefotb,  Er^ 
hUirung  (ibid.  1874, 8  vols.  8vo) ;  linooln,  Lectures  (Lond. 
1874, 12roo) ;  Fuller,  ErHdrung  (XordL  1874, 8vo) ;  Hen- 
ley, Musings  (Lond.  1874, 12mo);  Robinson,  Exposi' 
turns  (ibid.  1876,  8vo) ;  Baylee,  Commentary  (ibid.  1877, 
8vo) ;  Wolfe,  ExpbsiHon  (ibid.  1877,  8vo).  See  New 
Tbstamkmt. 

The  following  are  exclusively  ou  the  epistles  to  the 
seven  churches :  Laurentiiis,  Expositio  (Amst.  1649, 
4to) ;  Ramires,  Commentarius  (Lugd.  1652,  foL);  More, 
Exposition  (Lond.  1669, 12mo);  Smith,  Epistoia  [topo- 
graphical] (ibid.  1678,  8vo);  Johnson,  Laodicean  Age 
(ibid.  1733, 8vo) ;  Allen,  Improvement  (ibid.  1738,  8vo) ; 
Wadsworth,  Lectures  (Idle,  1825, 12bio);  Theime,  Com- 
mentatio  (JL  R  1827, 4to);  Wichelhaus,  Predigten  (El- 
berf.  1827,  8vo);  ^Arnndel,  Visit  [descriptive]  (Lond. 
1828, 8vo);  Milner  [J.],  Sermons  (ibid.  1880, 8vo) ;  Mil- 
ner  [T.],  History  (ibid.  1832,8vo) ;  Withy,  I^ectures (ibid, 
1838,  8vo) ;  Hyatt,  Sermons  (ibid.  1884,  12mo) ;  Muir, 
Sermons  (ibid.  1835, 12mo) ;  *M*FarIane,  Seven  Churches 
[descriptive,  with  etchings]  (ibid.  1886,  4to) ;  Blunt, 
Exposition  (ibid.  1838, 12mo) ;  Garr,  Sermons  (ibid.  1840, 
12mo) ;  Wallace,  Consideration  (ibid.  1842,  8vo) ;  West, 
Discourses  (ibid.  1846, 12mo) ;  Thompson,  Sermons  (ibid. 
1848, 8vo);  Stathan,  i>ctoiv«  (ibid.  1848, 12mo) ;  Heub- 
ner,  Predigten  (BerL  1850, 8vo);  Tom,  Die  sieben  Send- 
schr,  (Bayr.  1850, 8vo) ;  Gumming,  Lectures  (Lond.  1850, 
12mo) ;  Parker,  Interpretation  (ibid.  1852, 12mo) ;  Cham- 
berlain, Seven  Ages  (ibid.  1856,  8vo)  ;  Biber,  Sermons 
(ibid.  1857,  12mo);  *Trench,  Commentary  (ibid,  and 
N.  Y.  1861, 12mo) ;  *Svobode,  Seven  Churches  [with  20 
photographs,  and  Notes  by  Tristram]  (Lond.  1869, 4to) ; 
*Plumptre,  Exposition  (ibid.  1877, 12mo) ;  Anon.  Sym' 
holic  Parables  (Edinb.  1877, 12mo).    See  AaiA  Minor. 

REVELATIONS,  Sfurious.  The  Apocalyptic  char- 
acter, which  is  occupied  in  describing  the  future  splen- 
dor oif  the  Messianic  kingdom  and  its  historical  relations, 
presents  itself  for  the  first  time  in  the  book  of  Daniel, 
which  is  thua  characteristically  distinguished  from  the 
former  prophetical  books.  In  the  only  prophetical  book 
of  the  New  Test,  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  thb  idea  is 
fully  developed,  and  the  several  apocryphal  revelations 
are  mere  imitations,  more  or  less  happy,  of  these  two 
canonical  books,  which  furnished  ideas  to  a  numerous 
class  of  writers  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Christian  Church. 
We  here  consider  those  especially  which  profess  to  be 
of  a  prophetic  character.  The  principal  spurious  reve- 
lations extant  have  been  published  by  Fabridus,  in  hb 
Cod,  Pseudep,  F.  7%  and  Cod.  Apoc.  N,  7*.,  and  their  char- 
acter has  been  still  more  critically  examined  in  recent 
times  by  archbishop  Laurence  (who  has  added  to  their 
number),  by  Nitzsch,  Bleek,  and  others,  and  especially 
by  Dr.  LUcke,  in  his  Einleit,  tn  die  Offenbarung  Johan, 
imd  die  gesammte  apoealyplisehe  Literatur,  (See  the 
preceding  article.)  Tischendorf,  in  his  A  pocafypses  Apoc- 
ryphm  (Lips.  1866,  8vo),  has  published  the  following : 
**  Apocalypsia  Mosis"  (Gr.  ed.  priuceps);  **Apocalypais 
Esdne"  (Gr.  ed.  pr.) ;  "  Apocalypsis  Pauli"  (Gr.  ed.  pr.) ; 
'^  Apocalypns  Johannis"  (Gr.  ed.  pr.) ;  **  Johannis  Liber 
de  Dominatione  Marin"  (Gr.  ed.  pr.) ;  **  Translatio  Mariss" 
(Lat  ed.  pr.) ;  another  <*  Translatio  Maris"  (Lat) ;  «  Ad- 


ditaosenta  ad  Acta  Apoet  Apocrypha;"  *<Ad  Acta  An- 
dress  et  Matthias,  ex  codice  unciali;"  <*  Ad  Acta  Philip- 
pi,  ex  Godd.  Parisienai  et  Barocciano;"  **Ad  Acta  Tho- 
msB,  e  codd.  Moncrensi  et  Bodleiano;"  *'Acta  Petri  et 
AndresB,  in  fine  mntila,  e  cod.  Baiocciano."  For  the  ac- 
count below  we  are  partly  indebted  to  Kitto'a  Cyclop, 
See  Afocbtpha. 

I.  PseudO'Iievelations  Purporting  to  Refer  to  Bdnrew 
Characters, — ^These  are  principally  the  following : 

1, 2.  The  Apocalypse  of  Adam  and  that  of  Abraham 
are  cited  by  Epiphaniua  {Metres,  xxxl,  8)  as  Gnostic 
productions.    They  are  now  wholly  lost 

3.  The  Book  of  Enoch  is  one  of  the  most  curious  of 
the  spurious  revdations,  resembling  in  its  outward  form 
both  the  book  of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse;  but  it  is 
uncertain  whether  this  latter  work  or  the  book  of  Enoch 
was  first  written.    See  Enoch,  Book  of. 

4.  The  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  is  a  sim- 
ilar apocryphal  prodnction.  See  Tebtamekt  of  tuv 
Twelve  Patriarchs. 

5.  The  Apocalypse  of  Moses,  mentioned  by  Sj^cellus 
(Chronog,)  and  Cedrenus  {Comp.  IIisi.\  fragments  of 
which  have  been  published  by  Fabricius  (ut  sup.),  is 
conjectured  by  Grotius  to  have  been  a  forgery  of  one  of 
the  ancient  Christians. 

In  addition  to  this  and  the  above  work  published  by 
Tischendorf,  there  has  lately  been  discovered  an  **  As- 
cension" or  *' Assumption  ('AyaXfy^^c)  of  Moses,'!  in  the 
library  at  Milan,  which  has  been  published  bv  Ceriani 
{Monumenta  Sacra  [Mediol.  1861]);  HUgenfeld  (N,  T. 
extra  Ccmtonem  [Lips.  1866]) ;  Volkmar  (JIandb,  z,  d, 
Apokr,  [Leipa.  1867,  voL  iiij);  and  Merx  (Archiv  f, 
teiss,  Erforsch,  etc  [ibid.  1867,  voL  ii]).  It  represents 
an  interview  between  Moses  and  Joshua  just  before  the 
death  of  the  former,  and  professes  to  depict  the  future 
history  of  Israel.  It  seems  to  have  been  written  by  a 
Jew  of  the  early  Christian  times  (Ewald,  Jahrbucher, 
1852, 1858).    See  Moaxs. 

These  are  different  works  from  the  so-called  **  Little 
Genesisi"    See  Jubilees,  Book  of. 

6.  The  Ascension  and  Vision  of  Isaiah  (AvapartKov 
Ktti  "OpttotQ  *H<ratov),  although  for  a  long  time  lost  to 
the  world,  was  a  work  well  known  to  the  andents,  as  is 
indicated  by  the  allusions  of  Justin  Martyr,  Origen, 
Tertullian,  and  Epiphaniua.  The  first  of  these  writers 
(Dial,  c  Tryph,  ed.  Paris,  p.  849)  refers  to  the  account 
therein  contained  of  the  death  of  Isaiah,  who  "  was  sawn 
asunder  with  a  wooden  saw— a  fact,"  he  adds,  ^  which 
was  removed  by  the  Jews  from  the  sacred  text."  Ter- 
tullian, also  {De  Patientia),  among  other  examples  from 
Scripture,  refers  to  the  same  event;  and  in  the  next 
(the  8d)  century  Origen  {Epist,  ad  African,'),  after  stat- 
ing that  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  remove  many 
things  from  the  knowledge  of  the  people  which  they 
nevertheless  preserved  in  apocryphal  or  secret  writings, 
adduces  as  an  example  the  death  of  Isaiah,  "  who  was 
savm  asunder,  as  stated  in  a  certain  apocryphal  writing, 
which  the  Jews  perhaps  corrupted  in  order  to  throw  dia- 
credit  on  the  whole."  In  his  Comm,  on  Matt,  he  refers 
to  the  same  events,  observing  that  if  this  apocryphal 
work  is  not  of  sufficient  authority  to  establish  the  ac- 
count of  the  prophet's  martyrdom,  it  should  be  believed 
upon  the  testimony  home  to  that  work  by  the  author 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (Heb.  xi,  87) ;  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  account  of  the  death  of  Zechariah  should 
be  credited  upon  the  testimony  borne  by  our  Saviour  to 
a  writing  not  found  in  the  common  and  published  books 
(coiVocc  Kai  itSfifuvfiivoiQ  /3i/3Xio(c),  but  probably  in 
an  apocryphal  work.  Origen  cites  a  passage  from  the 
apocryphal  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Isaiah  in  one 
of  his  Homilies  (ed.  De  U  Rue,  iii,  108).  The  ApoS" 
tolieal  Constitutions  also  refer  to  the  apocryphal  books 
of  Moses,  Enoch,  Adam,  and  Isaiah  as  writuigs  of  some 
antiquity. 

The  first  writer,  however,  who  mentions  the  Ascen- 
sion of  Isaiah  by  name  b  Epiphanius,  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury, who  obaervea  {Hares,  xL)  that  the  apocryphal  As- 
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oension  of  Isamh  was  adduced  by  the  Archonites  in  sup- 
port of  their  opinions  respecting  the  seven  heavens  and 
their  archons,  or  ruling  angels,  as  well  as  by  the  Egyp- 
tian Hieracas  and  his  followers  in  confirmation  of  their 
heretical  opinions  respecting  the  Holy  Spirit;  at  the 
same  time  citing  the  passage  from  the  'Avaparucov  to 
which  they  refer  (Ascens.  of  Isaiah  ix,  27, 32-36 ;  xi, 
82, 83).  Jerome  aUo  (in  Esau  Ixivt  4)  expressly  names 
the  work,  asserting  it  to  be  an  apocryphal  production 
originating  in  a  passage  in  the  New  Test.  (1  Cor.  ii,  9). 
St.  Ambrose  iOpp,  i,  1124)  cites  a  passage  contained  in 
it,  but  only  as  a  traditionary  report,  **  plerique  ferunt*' 
(Ascens.  of  Isaiah  v,  4-8) ;  and  the  author  of  the  Imper- 
fect Work  on  Matthew,  a  work  of  the  5th  century  erro- 
neously attributed  to  St.  Chrysostom  (Cbrysost  Opp* 
hom.  1),  evidently  cites  a  passage  from  the  same  work 
(Ascens.  of  Isaiah  i,  1,  etc).  After  this  period  all  trace 
of  the  book  is  lost  until  the  11th  century,  when  Euthym- 
ius  Zigabenus  informs  us  that  the  Messalian  heretics 
made  use  of  that  *<  abominable  pseudepigraphal  work 
the  Vidon  of  Isaiah,^*  It  was  also  used  (most  probably 
in  a  LAtin  version)  by  the  Cathari  in  the  West  (P.  Mo- 
neta,  Adv.  Catharot,  ed.  Rich.  p.  218).  The  Vision  of 
Isaiah  is  also  named  in  a  catalogue  of  canonical  and 
apocryphal  books  in  a  Paris  MS.  (No.  1789),  after  the 
Quast,  et  Rap,  of  Anastasius  (Cotelerius,  PP.  ApotL  i, 
197,  349).  Sixtus  of  Sienna  {BibL  SancL  1566)  states 
that  the  Vision  of  Isaiah,  as  distinct  from  the  Ana»€uis 
(as  he  calls  it),  had  been  printed  at  Venice.  Referring 
to  this  last  publication,  the  late  archbishop  Laurence  ob- 
serves that  he  had  hoped  to  find  in  some  bibliographical 
work  a  further  notice  of  it,  but  that  he  had  searched  in 
vain;  concluding,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  must  have 
been  a  publication  extracted  from  the  Ascension  of  Isu- 
ah  or  a  Latin  translation  of  the  Vision,  as  the  title  of  it 
given  by  Sixtus  was  "  Visio  Admirabilis  Esaiss  Prophetss 
in  Raptu  Mantis,  qufe  Divime  Trinitatis  Arcana  et  Lap- 
si  Generis  Uumani  Redemptionem  continet."  Dr.  Lau- 
rence observes  also  that  the  mode  of  IsaiaVs  death  is 
further  in  accordance  with  a  Jewish  tradition  recorded 
in  the  Talmud  QYebammothf  iv) ;  and  he  supposes  that 
Mohammed  may  have  founded  his  own  journey  through 
seven  different  heavens  on  this  same  apocrjrphal  work. 
He  shows,  at  the  same  time,  by  an  extract  from  the  /?a- 
hothf  that  the  same  idea  of  the  precise  number  of  seven 
heavens  accorded  with  the  Jewish  creed. 

There  appeared  now  to  be  little  hopes  of  recovering 
the  lost  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  when  Dr.  Laurence  (then 
regius  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  UniverBity  of  Oxford) 
had  the  good  fortune  to  purchase  from  a  bookseller  in 
Drury  Lane  an  Ethiopic  MS.  containing  the  identical 
book,  together  with  the  canonical  book  of  Isaiah  and 
the  fourth  (called  in  the  Ethiopic  ihefrst)  book  of  Es- 
dras.  It  is  entitled  the  Ascension  of  the  Prophet  Isai- 
ah, the  first  chapters  containing  the  martyrdom,  and 
the  rest  (for  it  is  divided  in  the  MS.  into  chapters  and 
verses)  the  Ascension,  or  Vision,  of  Isaiah.  At  the  end 
of  the  canonical  book  are  the  words,  **  Here  ends  the 
prophet  Isaiah;"  after  which  follows  the  Ascension, 
etc;  concluding  with  the  words,  "Here  ends  Isaiah 
the  prophet  with  bis  Ascension."  Then  follows  a  post- 
script, from  which  it  appears  that  it  was  transcribed  for 
a  priest  named  Aaron,  at  the  cost  of  a  piece  of  fine  cloth 
twelve  measures  long  and  four  broad.  The  Ascension 
of  Isaiah  was  published  by  Dr.  Laurence  at  Oxford  in 
1819,  with  a  new  Latin  and  an  English  version.  This 
discovery  was  first  applied  to  the  illustration  of  Script- 
ure by  Gesenius  {Comnu  on  Isaiah).  Some  time  after- 
wards the  indefatigable  Dr.  Angelo  Mai  {Nova  Col^ 
led.  Script.  Vet.  e  Vat.  CodcU  [Rome,  1828])  published 
two  Latin  fragments  as  an  appendix  to  his  Sermon. 
A  rian.  Fragment,  A  ntiguiss,,  which  he  conjectured  to  be 
portions  of  some  ancient  apocryphal  writings.  Niebuhr, 
however,  perceived  them  to  be  fragments  of  the  Ascen- 
sion and  Vision  of  Isaiah ;  and  Dr.  Nitzsch  (Nachweis- 
ung  zweyer  BruchstOcke,  etc.,  in  the  Tkeolog,  Stud,  und 
Kritik.  1830)  was  enabled  to  compare  them  with  the 


two  corresponding  portions  (ii,14-iii,12;  vii,l-19)c( 
the  Ethiopic  version.  Finally,  in  consequence  of  the 
more  complete  notice  of  the  Venetian  edition  of  the 
Latin  version  given  by  Panzer  {AnnaL  Typog,  riiif  473), 
Dr.  Gieseler  had  a  strict  search  made  for  it,  which  wa 
eventually  crowned  with  success,  a  copy  being  diBcor- 
ered  in  the  library  at  Munich.  This  work,  the  date  of 
whose  impression  was  1522,  contained  also  the  Gotpd 
of  Nicodemus  and  the  Letter  ofLeBixUu  to  t^  Romn 
Senate.  The  Latin  version  contains  the  Vision  onlv^ 
corresponding  to  the  last  chapters  of  the  Ethiopic  rer- 
sion. 

The  subject  of  the  first  part  is  the  martjrrdom  of  Isai- 
ah, who  is  here  said  to  have  been  sawn  aaooder  in  con- 
sequence of  the  visions  which  he  related  to  Hezekiib, 
in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  that  moaarcb, 
different  from  those  in  the  canonical  book.  These 
relate  principally  to  the  coming  of  **  Jesus  Christ  the 
Lord**  from  the  seventh  heaven;  his  being  chioged 
into  the  form  of  a  man;  the  preaching  of  his  twdvc 
apostles;  his  final  rejection  and  suspension  on  a  tree, to 
company  with  the  workers  of  iniquity,  on  the  day  bef(«e 
the  Sabbath;  the  spread  of  the  Christian  doctriDe;  tiM 
last  judgment;  and  his  return  to  the  seventh  hesTes. 
Before  this,  however,  the  arch-fiend  Berial  is  to  deaoeod 
on  earth  in  the  form  of  an  impious  monarch,  the  nsrder- 
er  of  his  mother,  where,  after  his  image  is  wordupped 
in  every  city  for  three  years  seven  months  and  tventy- 
seven  days,  he  and  his  powers  are  to  be  dragged  into 
Gehenna. 

The  second  portion  of  the  work  gives  a  prolix  aooooDt 
of  the  prophet*s  ascent  through  seven  heaveiu,  each 
more  resplendent  and  more  glorious  than  the  other.  It 
contains  distinct  prophetical  allusions  to  the  miraculoQi 
birth  of  Christ  of  the  Virgin  Mary  at  BetUehen;  hii 
crucifixion,  resurrection,  and  ascension ;  and  the  wofship 
of  ^  the  Father,  his  beloved  Christ,  and  the  Holy  SpiriL* 
The  mode  of  the  prophet's  own  death  is  also  annoonoed 
to  him.  **  The  whole  work,"  observes  its  learned  tnui»- 
lator,  **is  singularly  characterized  by  simplidtj  of  nl^ 
ration,  by  occasional  sublimity  of  description,  and  bf 
richness  as  well  as  vigor  of  imagination.**  Dr.  Lurenx 
conceives  that  the  writer  had  do  design  of  impoang 
upon  the  world  a  spurious  production  of  his  own  as  thai 
of  the  prophet,  but  rather  of  composing  a  work,  avov* 
edly  fictitious,  but  accommodated  to  the  character  and 
consistent  with  the  prophecies  of  him  to  whom  it  is  as^ 
cribed. 

As  to  the  age  of  this  work.  Dr.  Laurence  loppoK^ 
from  the  obvious  reference  to  Nero  and  the  period  of 
three  years  seven  months  and  twenty-seven  days,  and 
again  of  three  hundred  and  thirty -two  days,  after 
which  Berial  was  to  be  dragged  to  Gehenna,  that  the 
work  was  written  after  the  death  of  Nero  (wliich  took 
place  on  June  9,  A.D.  68),  bnt  before  the  doae  of  the 
year  C9.  Ltlcke,  however  {Einleitumf),  looks  opon 
these  numbers  as  purely  arbitrary  and  apocalypticiL 
and  maintains  that  the  dogmatical  character  of  the 
work,  the  allusion  to  the  comiptions  of  the  Charch,tbe 
absence  of  all  reference  to  the  destruction  of  Jeruaa- 
lero,  and  the  Chiliastic  view,  all  point  to  a  later  period. 
All  that  can  be  considered  as  certain  respecting  its  date 
is  that  the  first  portion  was  extant  before  the  time  of 
Origen  and  the  whole  before  Epiphanius.  It  has  heen 
doubted  whether  the  work  does  not  oonrist  of  two  inde- 
pendent productions,  which  were  afterwards  united  into 
one,  as  in  the  Ethiopic  version;  but  this  is  a  qnestioo 
impossible  to  decide  in  the  absence  of  the  original  The 
Latin  fragments  discovered  by  Mai  correspond  liteitfly 
with  the  Ethiopic;  while  they  not  only  diflfer  from  the 
Venetian  edirion  in  single  phrases,  bnt  the  laUer  con- 
tains passages  so  striking  aa  to  induce  the  auppostioo 
that  it  is  derived  from  a  later  recension  of  the  original 
text 

The  author  was  evidently  a  Jewish  Christian,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  use  made  of  the  Tahnudical  legend  al- 
ready referred  to,  as  wellas  by  his  xcpreseating  theftlse 
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aoca  wr  of  Iniah  as  a  Samaritan.  The  work  alao  abounds 
in  Gnostic,  Yalentinian,  and  Ophitic  notions,  such  as  the 
account  of  the  seven  beayens  and  the  presiding  angels 
of  the  first  fire,  the  gradual  transmutation  of  Christ  un- 
til bis  envelopment  in  the  human  form,  and  finally  the 
dooetic  conception  of  his  history  on  earth.  All  this  has 
induced  Lttcke  (ut  sup.)  to  consider  the  whole  to  be  a 
Gnostic  production  of  the  2d  or  8d  century,  of  which, 
however,  the  martyrdom  was  first  written.  Dr.  Lau- 
rence finds  so  strong  a  resemblance  between  the  account 
of  the  seven  heavens  here  and  in  the  testament  of  Levi 
(Tteeive  Patriarekt),  that  he  suspects  the  latter  to  '^ be- 
tray a  little  plagiarism."  If  this  learned  divine  were 
right  in  his  conjecture  respecting  the  early  age  of  this 
production,  it  would  doubtless  afford  an  additional  testi- 
mony, if  such  were  wanting,  to  the  antiquity  of  the  be- 
lief in  the  miraculous  conception  and  the  proper  deity 
of  Jesus,  who  is  here  called  the  Beloved,  the  Lord,  the 
Lord  God,  and  the  Lord  Christ.  In  respect,  however,  to 
another  passage,  in  which  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  are 
represented  as  worshipping  God,  the  learned  prelate  tru- 
ly observes  that  this  takes  place  only  in  the  character 
of  angels,  which  they  had  assumed. 

Dr.  LUcke  observes  that  the  drapery  only  of  the  apoc- 
alyptic element  of  this  work  is  Jewish,  the  internal  char- 
acter being  altogether  Christian.  But  in  both  form  and 
substance  there  is  an  evident  imitation,  if  not  of  the 
Apocalypse  of  St.  John,  at  least  of  the  book  of  Daniel 
and  of  the  Sibylline  oracles.  The  use  of  the  canonical 
Apocalypse  LUcke  (op.  cit.  §  16)  considen  to  be  undeni- 
able in  viii,  45.  Compb  Rev.  vii,  21-28 ;  xix,  10 ;  xxu^ 
8,  9.    See  Isaiah. 

7.  The  EpiilU  o/Baruch  is  given  as  the  "  Fint  Book 
of  Baruch"  in  the  Paris  and  London  Polyglots  in  Syriac 
and  Latin,  the  '^  Second  Book  of  Baruch"  being  there 
what  is  commonly  known  as  the  apocryphal  book  of 
Baruch.  This  letter  is  aim  contained  in  the  Syriac 
''Apocalypse  of  Bamch''  noticed  below. 

(I.)  The  Desiffn  of  this  EpistU  w  to  comfort  the  nine 
tribes  and  a  half  who  were  beyond  the  river  Euphrates, 
by  assuring  them  that  the  sufferings  which  they  have 
to  endure  in  their  captivity,  and  which  are  far  less  than 
they  deserve,  are  but  for  a  season,  and  are  intended  to 
atone  for  their  sins;  and  that  God,  whose  love  towards 
Israel  is  unchangeable,  will  speedily  deliver  them  from 
their  troubles  and  requite  their  oppressors.  They  are 
therefore  not  to  be  distracted  by  the  prosperity  of  their 
wicked  enemies,  which  is  but  momentary,  but  to  ob- 
serve the  law  of  Moses,  and  look  forward  to  the  day  of 
judgment,  when  all  that  is  now  perplexing  will  be  rec- 
tified. 

(IL)  The  Method  or  Plan  which  the  writer  adopted 
to  carry  out  the  design  of  this  epistle  will  best  be  seen 
from  a  brief  analysis  of  its  contents.  Being  convinced 
of  the  unchangeable  love  of  God  towards  his  people 
(i,  2),  and  of  the  close  attachment  subsisting  between 
all  the  tribes  (ver.  8),  Baruch  feels  constrained  to  write 
this  epistle  before  he  dies  (ver.  4)  to  comfort  his  cap- 
tive brethren  under  their  sufferings  (ver.  5),  which  are 
far  less  than  they  deserve  (ver.  6),  and  are  designed  to 
atone  for  (ver.  7, 8),  as  well  as  to  wean  them  from,  their 
sins  (ver.  9),  so  that  God  might  gather  them  together 
again.  Baruch  then  informs  them,  first  of  all,  that  Zion 
has  been  delivered  to  Nebuchadnezzar  because  of  the 
Bins  of  the  children  of  Israel  (ver.  11, 12).  That  the 
enemy,  however,  might  not  boast  that  he  bad  destroyed 
the  sanctuary'  of  the  Most  High  by  the  strength  of  his 
own  arm,  God  sent  angels  from  heaven  to  destroy  the 
forts  and  waUs,  and  also  to  hide  some  of  the  vessels  of 
the  Temple  (ver.  13-16) ;  whereupon  the  enemy  carried 
the  Jews  as  captives  to  Babylon,  and  left  only  few  in 
Zion  (ver.  17),  this  being  the  burden  of  the  epistle  (ver. 
18,  19).  But  they  are  to  be  comforted  (ver.  20),  for 
while  he  was  mourning  over  Zion  and  praying  for  mer^ 
cy  (ver.  21, 22)  the  Lord  revealed  words  of  oonsolation 
to  Baruch  that  he  might  comfort  his  brethren,  which  is 
the  cause  of  his  writing  this  epistle  (ver.  28, 24),  viz. 


that  the  Most  High  will  punish  their  enemies,  and  that 
the  day  of  judgment  is  nigh  (ver.  25,  26).  The  great 
prosperity  of  the  world  (ver.  27),  its  splendid  govern- 
ment (ver.  28),  great  strength  (ver,  29)  and  glory  (ver. 
80),  luxurious  life  (ver.  81),  barbarous  cruelty  (ver.  32), 
and  glorious  dominion  (ver.  88)  which  the  Gentiles  now 
enjoy,  notwithstanding  their  wickedness,  will  speedily 
vanish,  for  the  day  of  judgment  is  at  hand  (ver.  84), 
when  every  thought  and  deed  will  be  examined  and 
made  manifest  (ver.  85,  86).  The  captive  Jews  are 
therefore  not  to  envy  any  of  the  present  things,  but 
patiently  to  look  forward  to  the  promises  of  the  latter 
days  (ver.  87, 88),  the  fulfilment  of  which  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching, and  for  which  they  are  to  prepare  them-> 
selves,  lest,  by  neglecting  this,  they  might  lose  both 
this  world  and  the  world  to  come  (ver.  89-41).  All 
that  now  happens  tends  to  this  truth  (ii,  1-7).  This 
Baruch  sets  forth  to  lead  his  brethren  to  virtue  (ver.  8), 
and  to  warn  them  of  God's  judgment  before  he  dies 
(ver.  9),  that  they  may  give  heed  to  the  words  of  Mo- 
ses, who,  in  Deut  iv,  26;  xxviii;  xxx,  19;  xxxi,  28, 
foretold  what  would  befall  them  for  leaving  the  law 
(ver.  9-12).  Baruch  also  assures  them  that  after  they 
have  suffered  and  become  obedient  they  shall  receive 
the  reward  laid  up  for  them  (ver.  18, 14),  charges  them 
to  regard  this  epistle  as  a  testimony  between  him  and 
his  brethren  that  they  may  be  mindful  of  the  law,  the 
holy  land,  their  brethren,  the  covenant  of  their  forefa- 
thers, the  solemn  feasts  and  Sabbaths  (ver.  15, 16),  to 
transmit  it,  together  with  the  law,  to  their  children  (ver. 
17),  and  to  be  instant  in  prayer  to  God  that  he  may 
pardon  their  sins  and  impute  unto  them  the  righteous- 
ness of  their  forefathers  (ver.  18, 19),  for  *' unless  God 
judges  us  according  to  the  multitude  of  his  mercies, 
woe  to  us  all  who  are  bom**  (ver.  20).  He,  moreover, 
assures  them  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they 
have  now  no  prophets  and  holy  men  in  Zion  to  pray 
for  them  as  in  former  days,  yet  if  they  rightly  dispose 
their  hearts  they  will  obtain  incorruptible  treasures  for 
their  corruptible  losses  (ver.  21-27),  and  admonishes 
them  constantly  to  remember  these  things,  and  prepare 
themselves,  while  in  possession  of  this  short  life,  for  the 
life  that  is  to  come  (ver.  28^5),  when  repentance  will 
be  impossible,  as  the  judgment  pronounced  upon  every 
one  will  be  final  (ver.  86-89) ;  and  to  read  the  epistle  on 
the  solemn  fast  (ver.  40, 41). 

(IIL)  The  Unity  of  the  Ajpwffe.— The  foregoing  anal- 
ysb  will  show  that  every  part  of  this  epistle  contributes 
to  the  development  of  the  main  design  of  the  writer, 
thus  demonstrating  the  unity  of  the  whole.  This  is, 
moreover,  corroborated  by  the  uniformity  of  diction 
which  prevails  throughout  this  document.  It  must, 
however,  be  admitted  that  faypercriticism  may  find  some 
ground  for  scepticism  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  viz.  ii,  21- 
41.  But  even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  this  is  a  later 
addition,  it  would  not  interfere  with  the  design  of  the 
whole. 

(IV.)  The  A  uthoVf  Date,  and  Canonidiy  of  the  Epiitle, 
— ^With  the  solitary  exception  of  the  learned  and  eccen- 
tric William  Whiston  (who  has  translated  it  in  A  Col- 
hatUm  of  AfUhentic  Becordt  [Lond.  1727]),  this  epistle 
has  been,  and  still  is,  regarded  by  all  scholars  as  pseu- 
depigraphic,  and  we  question  whether  a  critic  could  be 
found  in  the  present  day  bold  enough  to  defend  its  Ba- 
ruchic  authorship.  All  that  we  can  gather  from  the 
document  itself  is:  1.  That  it  was  written  by  a  Jew,  as 
is  evident  (a)  from  the  Hagadic  story,  mentioned  in  i, 
18-15,  about  the  destruction  of  the  walls  and  forts  by 
the  angels  and  the  hiding  of  the  holy  vessels  (comp, 
also  2  Mace  ii,  1-4) ;  (6)  from  the  solemn  admonition 
strictly  to  adhere  to  the  law  of  Moses ;  (c)  from  the 
charge  that  this  epistle  be  transmitted  by  the  Jews  to 
their  posterity,  together  with  the  law  of  Moses,  and  be 
read  in  their  assemblies  at  their  fasts;  and  2.  That  it  was 
written  most  probably  about  the  middle  of  the  2d  cen- 
tury B.C.,  as  appears  from  the  admonition  to  be  patient 
under  the  sufferings  from  the  Gentiles,  and  to  wait  for 
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the  day  of  jndgment  which  is  dose  at  hand  (i,  87-41), 
and  the  frequent  referenoe  to  a  future  life.  Ewald 
{Gesch,  Itr.  iv,  283)  and  Fiitzsche  (Exegei,  Handb,  zn 
den  Apokr,  i,  175)  contemptuously  dismiss  it  in  a  few 
lines,  and  moat  unjustly  regard  it  as  written  ''in  a  pro- 
lix and  senseless  style"  hy  a  monk.  Besides  the  Lon- 
don and  Paris  Polyglots,  the  Syriac  is  contained  in  the 
beautiful  edition  of  the  Apocrypha  just  published  (JJbri 
VeUrU  Testamenti  Apoerypki  Syriace,  rtcogtu  PauL 
Anton,  de  Lagarde,  Lond.  1861),  and  the  Latin  may  be 
found  in  Fabricii  Cod.  Pseudqfigr.  V,  T.  ii,  147  sq.  See 
Baruch. 

8.  The  Apoccdypte  of  Baruck  was  discovered  in  a 
Syrian  manuscript,  judged  by  Cureton  to  belong  to  the 
6th  cetttnry,  and  was  first  published  by  Cerrain  in  1866 
in  a  close  Latin  translation  (i/bn.  Sacet  Prof.  I,  ii, 73- 
98),  and  in  1871  in  the  original  Syriae  (t&idL  Y,  ii). 
The  last  few  chapters,  however,  had  long  been  known 
as  the  *'  Kpistle  of  Baruch"  noticed  above. 

(I.)  Contents,— The  composer  of  this  work  has,  like 
the  author  of  the  book  of  Baiuch  in  the  ordinary  Apoc- 
rypha of  the  Old  Test,  chosen  as  the  fictitious  writer 
of  his  revelations  the  friend  and  amanuensis  of  Jere- 
miah. The  scene  is  laid  in  or  near  Jerusalem ;  and  the 
supposed  time  is  that  immediately  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing the  destruction  of  the  city  and  the  tran^rta- 
tion  of  the  people  to  Babylon.  The  author  professes 
to  give  the  exact  year,  *^  the  twenty-fifUi  of  Jechoniah 
of  Judah."  Jechoniah  must  here  stand  for  Jehoiakim, 
and  the  twenty -fifth  year  ought  to  be  the  eleventh. 
The  work  divides  itself  into  seven  parts,  if  we  treat  the 
letter  to  the  nine  and  a  half  tribes  as  a  kind  of  appen- 
dix. Baruch  is  throughout  represented  as  the  speaker, 
referring  to  himself  in  the  first  person,  except  in  the 
opening  of  ch«  i  and  Ixxviii,  which  are  of  the  natore  of 
a  title. 

The  first  part  (cb.  i-ix)  opens  by  telling  how  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Baruch,  and  warned  him  of 
the  destruction  impending  over  Jerusalem  on  account 
of  the  wickedness  of  its  inhabitants.  The  punishment 
should  last  only  for  a  time,  and  the  ruin  of  the  city 
should  not  be  accompUshed  by  the  hands  of  its  enemies. 
The  next  day  the  army  of  the  Chaldmins  sunounded 
Jerusalem ;  and  when  the  sacred  vessels  had  been  com- 
mitted to  the  safe  custody  of  the  earth,  to  be  kept  till 
the  last  times,  angels  overthrew  the  waUs,  the  enemy 
were  admitted,  and  the  people  were  led  captive  to  Baby- 
lon. Then  Boiruch  and  Jeremiah  rent  their  clothes  and 
fasted  seven  days. 

In  the  second  part  (ch.  x-xii)  Jeremiah  is  sent  to 
Babylon,  but  Baruch  is  told  to  remain  amid  the  desola- 
tion of  Zion,  that  God  may  show  him  what  will  come 
to  pass  at  the  end  of  days.  So  Baruch  sits  before  the 
gates  of  the  Temple  and  utters  a  lamentation  over  the 
fate  of  Zion,  and  prophesies  vengeance  against  the  vic- 
torious land  now  so  prosperous.  Having  thus  given 
vent  to  his  grief,  he  again  fasts  for  seven  days. 

In  the  third  part  (ch.  xiii-xx)  he  stands  upon  Mount 
Zion,  and  is  told  that  he  shall  be  preserved  till  the  end 
of  times,  that  he  may  bear  testimony  against  the  na- 
tions which  oppressed  his  people.  He  answers  that 
only  few  shall  survive  in  those  days  to  hear  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  and  complains  that  those  who  have  not 
walked  in  vanity  like  other  peoples  have  derived  no  ad- 
vantage from  their  faithfulness.  The  Lord  answers  that 
the  future  world  was  made  on  account  of  the  just,  *'for 
this  world  is  a  contest  and  trouble  to  them  in  much 
labor,  and  therefore  that  which  is  to  come  is  a  crown  in 
great  glory."  In  further  conversation  Baruch  is  ad- 
\-i9ed  not  to  estimate  the  blessings  of  life  by  its  length, 
and  to  look  rather  to  the  end  than  the  beginning.  He 
is  then  desired  to  sanctify  himself  and  fast  for  seven 
days. 

In  the  fourth  part  (ch.  xxi-xxx)  he  comes  from  a 
cave  in  the  valley  of  Cedron,  whither  he  had  with- 
drawn, to  the  place  where  God  spoke  with  him  before. 
It  is  sunset,  and  he  begins  to  depl<»e  the  bitterness  of 


life^  and  calls  npon  God  to  hasten  the  promised  end.  In 
reply  he  is  reminded  of  his  ignorance,  and  told  that  the 
predetermined  number  of  men  must  be  completed,  but 
"  that  the  end  is  not  far  distant."  Bamch  then  aays 
that  he  does  not  know  what  will  happen  to  the  enemies 
of  his  people,  or  at  what  time  God  will  visit  them. 
The  signs  of  the  end  are  accordingly  enumerated,  the 
last  time  being  divided  into  twdve  parts»  each  wilh  its 
distinguishing  characteristic.  These  parts^  however, 
are  to  be  mixed  together  and  to  minister  to  one  an- 
other. The  specified  signs  shall  aifect  the  whole  earth, 
**and  then  Messiah  will  begin  to  be  revealed."  A  de- 
scription of  the  Messianic  period  follows,  on  which  we 
need  not  dwell.  With  this  the  eonversation  tcrminatps, 
and  though  the  usual  fast  is  not  mentioned,  the  seetkn 
evidently  comes  to  a  dose. 

In  the  fifth  part  (ch.  xxxi-xliii),  having  oonsoled  the 
people  by  telling  them  of  the  future  glory  of  Zion,  he 
goes  and  sits  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Temple.  Whik  he 
laments  he  falls  asleep,  and  has  a  vi«on  of  a  vine  and  a 
cedar,  of  which  the  interpretation  is  afterwards  given 
to  him.  The  vision  relates  to  the  triumph  of  the  Mes- 
siah. Baruch  then  asks^  To  whom  and  to  how  many 
shall  these  things  be,  or  who  shall  be  worthy  to  live  m 
that  time?  for  many  of  God's  people  have  thrown  away 
the  yoke  of  the  law,  but  others  have  left  their  vanity 
and  fled  for  refuge  under  God's  wings.  God  answen 
him.  To  those  who  have  believed  will  be  the  predided 
blessings,  and  to  those  who  despise  will  be  the  opposile 
of  this.  Baruch  is  then  commanded  to  go  and  instmet 
the  people,  and  afterwards  to  fast  for  seven  dnra,  pee- 
paratory  to  further  communications. 

In  the  sixth  part  (ch.  xliv-xlvii)  he  calk  together 
his  first-born  son,  his  friend  Gadelii,  and  seven  of  the 
elders  of  the  people,  and  tells  them  that  he  is  going  to 
his  fathers,  acconling  to  the  ways  of  all  the  earth.  He 
exhorts  them  not  to  depart  from  the  law,  and  protntses 
that  they  shall  see  **the  consolation  of  Zion."  He 
dwells  on  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  the  fntoare 
world,  desires  them  to  advise  the  people^  and  aaanies 
them  that,  though  he  most  die,  ^  a  wise  man  shall  not 
be  wanting  to  Israel,  nor  a  son  of  the  law  to  the  raoe  of 
Jacob."  He  then  goes  to  Hebron,  and  fasts  for  aevco 
davs. 

In  the  seventh  part  (ch.  xlviii-lxxvi)  he  pnys  for 
compassion  on  this  people,  the  people  whom  God  has 
choeen,  and  who  are  unlike  all  others.  He  is  told  that 
the  time  of  tribulation  must  arise,  and  many  of  its  cir- 
cumstances are  recounted.  He  deplores  such  sad  ooo- 
sequences  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  and  in  answer  to  m  in- 
quiry he  is  informed  about  the  resurrection  and  its  re- 
sults. At  last  he  faUs  asleep  and  has  a  vision.  As  this 
vision  (ch.  liii)  and  its  interpretation  (ch.  lvi«lxxiv), 
though  they  Ining  us  to  no  definite  date,  throw  an  in- 
teresting light  npon  the  uncertain  methods  in  whii^ 
history  was  parcelled  out  into  periods,  we  may  notioe 
them  at  more  length  than  would  otherwise  be 
sary.  A  doud  ascended  from  the  great  sea,  and  it 
full  of  white  and  black  waters,  and  a  similitude  of  li^cht- 
ning  appeared  at  its  extremity.  It  passed  quidKlj  on 
and  covered  the  whole  earth.  Afterwards  it  be^an  to 
discharge  its  rain;  but  the  waten  which  descended 
from  it  were  not  all  alike,  for  first  there  were  very  Uaek 
waters  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  the  waters  becanse 
bright,  but  of  these  there  were  not  many.  Black  wmten 
succeeded  and  again  gave  place  to  bright,  and  so  on  lor 
twelve  times;  but  the  black  waten  were  always  iim»« 
than  the  bright.  At  the  end  of  the  cloud  it  rained  blade 
waters,  and  these  were  darker  than  all  that  had  been  be- 
fore, and  fire  was  mingled  with  them,  and  they  brought 
corruption  and  ruin.  After  these  things  the  lightning 
which  he  had  seen  in  the  extremity  of  the  dond  flashed 
so  that  it  illumined  the  whole  earth,  and  it  healed  those 
regions  where  the  last  waten  had  descended.  After  this 
twelve  riven  ascended  from  the  sea  and  snrronaded  tbaft 
lightning,  and  were  made  subject  to  it.  At  this  point 
Baruch  awoke  through  fear.    In  answer  to  hfa  pntytx 
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for  the  interpretation  of  tlie  vision,  the  angel  Ramiel 
was  Bent  to  satisfy  bis  request.  Tbe  cloud  symbolised 
<*the  length  of  the  age."  Tbe  first  black  waters  were 
the  sin  of  Adam,  with  its  oonseqoences,  including  the 
fall  of  the  angels  and  tbe  flood.  The  second^the  bright 
waters— were  Abraham  and  his  descendants,  and  thcfse 
who  were  like  them.  The  third  (black)  waters  were 
the  mixture  of  all  the  sinners  after  the  death  of  these 
just  men,  and  the  iniquity  of  tbe  land  of  Egj'-pt.  The 
fourth  (bright)  waters  were  the  advent  of  Moses,  Aaron, 
Miriam,  Joshua,  Caleb,  and  all  who  were  like  them,  in 
whose  time  "the  lamp  of  the  eternal  law  shone  upon  all 
who  were  sitting  in  darkness.**  The  fifth  (black)  waters 
were  the  works  of  the  Amorites,  and  the  sins  of  the  Is- 
raelites in  the  days  of  the  judges.  The  sixth  (bright) 
waters  were  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon.  The  sev- 
enth (black)  waters  were  the  perversion  of  Jeroboam, 
and  the  sins  of  bb  successors,  and  the  time  of  the  cap- 
tivity of  tbe  nine  and  a  half  tribes.  The  eighth  (bright) 
waters  were  tbe  righteousness  of  Hezekiah.  The  ninth 
(black)  waters  were  the  universal  impiety  in  the  days 
of  Manasseh.  The  tenth  ( bright )  waters  were  the 
purity  of  the  generations  of  Josiah.  Tbe  eleventh 
(black)  waters  were  the  calamity  which  had  just  hap- 
pened to  Zion,  The  rest  of  the  interpretation  is,  of 
course,  given  in  the  future  tense.  "  As  for  tbe  twelfth 
(bright)  waters  which  thou  bast  seen,  this  is  the  world. 
For  the  time  shall  come  after  these  things  when  thy 
people  shall  fall  into  calamity,  so  as  to  l}e  in  danger  of 
all  perishing  together.  But  nevertheless  they  shall  be 
saved,  and  their  enemies  shall  fall  before  them.  And 
they  shall  for  some  time  have  much  joy.  And  in  that 
time,  after  a  little,  Zion  shall  be  again  built.,  and  its  ob- 
lations shall  be  again  established,  and  the  priests  shall 
return  to  their  ministry,  and  the  nations  shall  again 
come  to  glorify  it,  but  nevertheless  not  fully,  as  in  the 
beginning.  But  it  shall  come  to  pass  after  these  things 
that  there  shall  be  the  ruin  of  many  nations.  These 
are  the  bright  waters  which  thou  hast  seen."  The  oth- 
er waters,  which  were  blacker  than  all  the  rest,  after  the 
twelfth,  belonged  to  the  whole  world,  and  they  repre^ 
sented  limes  of  trouble  and  conflict,  which  are  described 
at  some  length ;  and  all  who  survived  these  should  be 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Messiah.  These  last 
black  waters  are,  in  the  interpretation,  succeeded  sim- 
ply by  bright  waters,  representing  the  blessedness  of 
the  Messianic  time.  Bamch,  having  heard  the  words 
of  the  angel,  expressed  his  wonder  at  the  goodness  of 
God.  He  is  Informed  that,  though  he  must  depart  from 
the  earth,  he  shall  not  die.  But  before  his  removal  he 
must  go  and  instruct  the  people. 

We  are  next  tokl  (ch.  Ixxvii)  how  Baruch  went  to 
the  people  and  admonished  them  to  be  faithful,  holding 
out  hopes  that  their  brethren  might  return  from  the 
captivity.  Tbe  people  promised  to  remember  the  good 
that  God  had  done  to  them,  and  requested  him  to  write 
a  letter  before  his  departure  to  their  brethren  in  Baby- 
lon. He  promised  to  do  so,  and  send  the  epistle  by  the 
hands  of  men,  and  also  to  forward  a  letter  to  the  nine 
and  a  half  tribes  by  means  of  a  bird.  Accordingly,  he 
sat  alone  under  an  oak  and  wrote  two  letters.  One 
he  sent  by  three  men  to  Babylon,  and  the  other  to 
the  tribes  beyond  the  Euphrates  by  an  eagle  which 
he  called.  He  charged  the  eagle  not  to  pause  till  he 
reached  his  destination,  and,  to  encourage  him,  remind- 
ed him  of  Noah's  dove,  of  Elijah's  ravens,  and  how 
*'  Solomon,  in  the  time  of  his  reign,  whithersoever  he 
wished  to  send  or  to  seek  anything,  commanded  a  bird, 
and  it  obeyed  him  as  he  had  commanded  it."  Then  the 
letter  is  subjoined  (ch.  Ixxvii-lxxxvi).  It  consists  of  a 
general  exhortation  to  the  captive  tribes  to  be  faithful, 
in  the  hope  of  being  soon  restored  to  a  happier  lot.  The 
last  chapter  (Ixxxvii)  relates  how  he  folded  and  sealed 
the  letter,  tied  it  to  the  eagle's  neck,  and  despatched  it. 

(II.)  Author^  Date,  etc—The  work,  according  to  its 
title  in  the  MS^  in  which  it  has  been  preserved^  was 
**  tranaUted  from  Greek  into  Syriao.'*   Notwithstanding 
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the  Hebraic  coloring  of  its  thought  and  language,  it  may 
very  well  have  been  written  originally  in  Greek.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  written  by  a  non-Christian 
Jew.  Though  it  is  rich  in  Messianic  passages,  no  ex- 
pression betrays  a  Christian  hand.  The  book  is  per- 
vaded by  the  strong  and  exclusive  feeling  of  a  Jew,  con- 
fident, amid  the  most  terrible  humiliation,  in  the  divine 
election  of  his  race.  It  bears  a  strong  resemblance  in 
general  structure,  and  even  in  particular  thoughts  and 
expressions,  to  the  fourth  book  of  Ezra.  We  must,  of 
course,  assign  it  a  similar  time  and  authorship  -to  the 
epistle  of  Bamch  above  noticed,  which  Ewald  locates  in 
the  reign  of  Domitian  {Gesch,  Ur,  vii,  84  sq.).  This  is 
confirmed  by  allusions  to  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
(ch.  xxxix),  and  the  references  to  Daniel's  *Uimes"  as 
if  fulfilled.  See  Drummond,  The  Jetcith  Meuiah  (Lond. 
1877),  p.  117  sq.    See  Baruch. 

9.  The  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra  (the  fiitt  according  to 
the  Ethiopic  and  Arabic)  is,  from  its  apocalyptic  char- 
acter, styled  by  Nicepborus  (Can,  iii,  4)  the  Apocalypse 
of  Ezra  ('AirocdXv^cc  'Eafpa),  See  Esdras,  Second 
Book  OP. 

10, 11.  The  Apocalypse  of  Zephamah  and  that  of 
Zechariah  are  referred  to  by  Jerome  (Ep.  cuiPammach,), 
and  cited  as  lost  apocryphal  books  in  an  ancient  MS.  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  Coislinian  Collection  (ed.  Montfau- 
con,  p.  194). 

II.  Pseudo-RevekttioM  Purporting  to  'Refer  to  Chrit^ 
turn  Characters, — Of  these  tbe  most  imp9rtant  are  the 
following : 

1.  The  Apocalypse  of  St,  Peter  is  mentioned  by  Eu- 
sebius  {ffist,  £oc^.  iii,  8, 25),  and  was  cited  by  Gement 
of  Alexandria,  in  his  AdumbrationSy  now  lost  (Euseb.  loc. 
cit,  vi,  14).  Some  fragments  of  it  have,  however,  been 
preserved  by  Clement,  in  his  Selections  from  the  Lost 
Prophecies  of  Theodotus  the  Gnostic,  and  are  published 
in  Grabe's  SpicHegium  (i,  74  sq.).  From  these  we  can 
barely  collect  that  this  apocalypse  contained  some  mel- 
ancholy prognostications,  which  seem  to  be  directed 
against  the  Jews,  and  to  refer  to  the  destruction  of  their 
city  and  nation.  This  work  is  cited  as  extant  in  the 
ancient  fragment  of  the  canon  published  by  Muratori,  a 
document  of  the  2d  or  8d  centur}',  with  this  proviso, 
that  '*some  of  us  are  unwilling  that  it  be  read  in  the 
Church,"  as  is  perhaps  the  signification  of  the  ambigu- 
ous passage, '' Apocalypsia  Johannis  et  Petri  tantum  re- 
cipimus;  quam  quidam  ex  nostris  legi  in  ecdesia  no- 
lunt."  Ensebibs  designates  it  at  one  time  as  *'  spurious," 
and  at  another  as  "  heretical."  From  a  circumstance 
mentioned  by  Sozomcn  (Hist,  Eccks,  vii,  19),  viz.  that 
it  was  read  in  some  churches  in  Palestine  on  all  Fridays 
in  the  year  down  to  the  6th  century",  LUcke  infers  that 
it  was  a  Jewish-Christian  production  (of  the  2d  century), 
and  of  the  same  family  with  the  Preaching  of  Peter,  It 
is  uncertain  whether  this  work  is  the  same  that  is  read 
by  the  Copts  among  what  they  call  the  apocryphal  books 
of  Peter. 

There  was  also  a  work  under  the  name  of  the  Apoc' 
alypse  of  Peter  by  his  Disciple  Clement,  an  account  of 
which  was  transmitted  to  pope  Honorius  by  Jacob,  bish- 
op of  Acre  in  the  13th  century,  written  in  the  Saracenic 
language ;  but  this  has  'been  conjectured  to  be  a  later 
work,  originating  in  the'time  of  the  Crusades. 

In  the  ancient  Latin  stichbmetry  in  Cotelerius  (Apos* 
tolic  Fathers\  the  Apocalypse  of.  St,  Peter  is  said  to  con- 
tain 2070  stichs,  and  that  of  John  1200.  It  is  cited  as 
an  apocryphal  book  in  the  Indiculus  Scripturarum  after 
the  Queestiones  of  Anastasius  of  Nicsea,  together  with  the 
Apocalypse  of  Ezra  and  that  of  Paul.  There  is  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  a  MS.  of  an  Arabic  Apocalypse  of  St, 
Peter,  of  which  Nicoll  has  furnished  an  extract  in  his 
catalogue,  and  which  may  possibly  be  a  translation  of 
the  Greek  apocalypse.    Siee  Peter. 

2.  The  Apocalypse  of  St,  Paul  is  mentioned  by  Au- 
gustine (Tract,  98  in  Ev.  Joan,),  who  asserts  that  it 
abounds  in  fables,  and  was  an  invention  to  which  occa- 
sion was  furnished  by  2  Cor.  xii,  2-4.   This  appears  from 
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Epiphanins  (JTarea,  zxxviii,  2)  to  have  been  an  anti- 
Jewish  Gnostic  production,  and  to  bo  identical  with  the 
'Ava/3arurov  of  Paul,  used  only  by  the  anti-Jewish  sect 
of  Gnostics  called  Cainitea.  It  is  said  by  Sozomen  {Hi$t, 
Eodes,  vii,  19)  to  have  been  held  in  great  esteem.  It 
was  also  known  to  Tbeophylact  and  (Ecumenius  (on  2 
Cor,  xii,  4),  and  to  Nioephorus  in  the  9th  century  {Can. 
iii,  4).  Whether  this  is  the  same  work  which  Dupin 
(Proleg.  and  Canon)  says  is  still  extant  among  the  Copts 
is  rendered  more  than  doubtful  by  Fabricius  (Co<L  Apoc 
ii,  954)  and  Grabe  {Spicileg,  i,  85).  The  Revelation  of 
St,  Paul,  contained  in  an  Oxford  MS.,  is  shown  by  Grabe 
(loc  cit.)  to  be  a  much  later  work.  Theodosius  of  Al- 
exandria ('Epitfr^fiara  ircpi  irpoaiitSidv)  says  that  the 
Apocalypse  of  St.  Paul  is  not  a  work  of  the  apostle,  but 
of  Paul  of  Samosata,  from  whom  the  Paulidans  derived 
their  name.  The  Revelation  of  St  Paul  is  one  of  the 
sporioos  works  condemned  by  pope  GeUsius,  together 
with  the  Revelations  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Stephen. 

8.  There  was  an  apocryphal  Revelation  of  St,  John 
extant  in  the  time  of  Theodosius  the  Grammarian,  the 
only  one  of  the  ancients  who  mentions  it,  and  who  calls 
it  a  pseudepigraphal  book.  It  was  not  known  what  had 
become  of  it,  nntil  the  identical  work  was  recently  pub- 
lished, from  a  Vatican  as  well  as  a  Vienna  manuscript, 
by  Birch,  in  his  Auelariumj  under  the  title  of  ^The 
Apocalypse  of  the  Holy  Apostle  and  Evangelist  John 
the  Divine."  From  the  silence  of  the  ancients  respect- 
ing this  work,  it  oould  scarcely  have  been  written  before 
the  8d  or  4th  century. '  LUcke  has  pointed  out  other  in- 
ternal marks  of  a  later  age,  as,  for  instance,  the  mention 
of  MCffMc,  which  he  observes  first  came  into  use  in  the 
Christian  Church  after  the  4th  century  (although  here 
the  author  of  the  spurious  book  may  have  taken  his  idea 
from  Rev.  v,  8 ;  viii,  8) ;  also  of  image»  and  rich  crouet, 
which  were  not  in  nse  before  the  "4th  and  5th  centu- 
ries." The  name  patriarch,  applied  here  to  a  dignitary 
in  the  Church,  belongs  to  the  same  age.  The  time  in 
which  Theodosius  himself  lived  ia  not  certainly  known, 
but  he  cannot  be  placed  earlier  than  the  5th  century, 
'  which  Lucke  conceives  to  be  the  most  probable  age  of 
the  work  itself.  Regarding  the  object  and  occasion  of 
the  work  (which  ia  a  rather  servile  imitation  of  the  gen- 
uine Apocalypse),  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  dates 
and  of  internal  characteristics,  there  are  no  certain  indi- 
cations. Birch's  text,  as  well  as  his  manuscripts,  abounds 
in  errors ;  but  Thilo  has  collated  two  Paris  manuscripts 
for  his  intended  edition  (see  his  Acta  Thoma,  Proleg.  p. 
Ixxxiii).  Assemani  (BtU.  OrienL  III,  i,  282)  sUtes  that 
there  is  an  Arabic  version  among  the  Vatican  MSS. 

III.  PteudO'Revelationt  bearing  Extracanonical  Namet, 
— Of  these  the  following  deserve  special  notice : 

1.  The  Prophecies  of  Uyttatpet  were  in  use  among 
the  Christians  in  the  2d  century.  This  was  apparently 
a  pagan  production,  but  is  cited  by  Justin  Martyr,  in 
his  Apology,  as  agreeing  with  the  Sibylline  oracles  in 
predicting  the  destruction  of  the  world  by  fire.  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinua  (Strom,  vi)  and  Lactantius  (Instil, 
vii,  15)  also  cite  passages  from  these  prophecies,  which 
bear  a  decidedly  Christian  character. 

2.  The  ancient  romantic  fiction  entitled  the  Shepherd 
of  Hermas  is  not  without  its  apocalyptic  elements. 
These,  however,  are  confined  to  book  if  3, 4 ;  but  they 
are  destitute  of  signification  or  originality.    See  Heb- 

MAS. 

8.  The  Apocalypse  ofCerinthus  is  mentioned  by  Eu- 
sebius  (Hist.  Ecdes,  iii,  28),  and  by  Theodoret  (Fab, 
Hctret,  ii,  3).  Eusebius  describes  it  as  a  revelation  of 
an  earthly  and  sensual  kingdom  of  Christ,  according  to 
the  heresy  of  the  Chiliasts.  Of  the  Revelations  of  St. 
Thomas  and  St.  Stephen,  we  know  nothing  beyond  their 
condemnation  by  pope  Gelasios,  except  that  Sixtus  of 
Sienna  obsen^es  that,  according  to  Serapion,  they  were 
held  in  high  repute  by  the  3fanichees;  but  in  the  works 
of  Serapion  which  we  now  possess  there  is  no  allusion 
to  this.  There  is,  however,  an  unpublished  MS.  of  Se- 
rapion in  the  Hamburg  librarj-,  which  is  supposed  to 
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4.  The  SibjfUim  Oracles  is  the  title  of  an  apochrjphal 
work,  evidently  of  Christian  origin,  of  the  eariy  oenta- 
ries  of  our  ten,  written  as  a  sort  of  parody  on  the  famoos 
Roman  traditionary  books  of  that  name.  See  Sam^ 
UNB  Obacles. 

Revenge  (^^^3,  USiapnc)  means  the  letuni  of 
injury  for  injury,  or  the  infliction  of  pain  on  another  in 
consequence  of  an  injury  received  from  him  further  than 
the  just  ends  of  reparation  or  punishment  require.  Re- 
venge differs  materially  from  resentment,  which  rises  in 
the  mind  immediately  on  being  injured;  but  revenge  ia 
a  cool  and  deliberate  vrickedness,  and  is  often  execoted 
years  after  the  offence  is  given.  By  some  it  is  oMiaid- 
ered  as  a  perversion  of  anger.  Anger,  it  ia  said,  is  a 
passion  given  to  man  for  wise  and  proper  porpoaea,  bat 
revenge  is  the  corruption  of  anger,  is  unnaUm],  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  suppressed.  It  is  observable  that 
the  proper  object  of  anger  is  vice ;  but  the  object,  in 
general,  of  revenge,  is  roan.  It  transfers  the  hatred  dne 
to  the  vice  to  the  man,  to  whom  it  is  not  doe.  It  b  for- 
bidden by  the  Scriptures,  and  is  unbecoming  the  cbar> 
acter  and  spirit  of  a  peaceful  follower  of  Jesus  Christ. — 
Buck,  TheoL  Diet,  s.  r.    See  Angeb. 

Revenuee  of  thb  Church.  It  is  dearly  tanght 
in  the  New  Test  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  give 
temporal  support  to  their  teachers.  The  general  principle 
was  laid  down  by  our  Lord  (Luke  x,  7)  that  the  laborer 
is  worthy  of  his  hire.  Paul  says,  **  Even  so  hath  the  Lnd 
ordained  that  they  which  preach  the  Gospel  aboaki  lire 
of  the  Gosper  (1  Ont.  xix,  14).  The  following  paangcs 
treat  of  the  relation  which  snbaista  between  the  minift> 
ten  and  the  Chureh  in  thb  respect :  Acta  xviii,3;  xxir, 
17;  2Cor.xi,7,8;  xii,18;  PhiL iv,  16-18 ;  1  TinLvi^a; 
Titus  i,  11.  So  we  see  that  the  Church  is  boond  to 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of  its  pastors;  bat,  at  the 
same  time,  the  pastor  b  to  act  in  a  liberal  spirit,  and  not 
to  make  unnecessary  demands  upon  the  Chorch.  These 
principles  were  carried  out  in  the  apostolic  timea  and  sub- 
sequently. Fixed  stipends  were  not  paid  in  early  times 
because  the  Church  did  not  possess  property,  and  there- 
fore the  oontributiona  were  voluntary.  These  Tolimtaiy 
offerings  were  of  two  aorta:  1.  The  weekly  or  daOy  ob- 
lations that  were  made  at  the  altar ;  2.  The  monthly  oIh 
lations  that  were  cast  into  the  treasury  of  the  Church. 
And  then  arose  the  custom  of  dividing  up  the  monthly 
contribution  and  paying  the  clergy  their  share,  aocoid- 
ing  to  their  order.  Another  sort  of  revenue  was  ancb 
as  arose  annually  from  the  lands  and  poeaesaiopa  given 
to  the  (^ureh,  which  were  greatly  increased  in  the  time 
of  Constantine,  who  authorised  the  bequeathing  of  prop- 
erty to  the  Church.  A  third  source  of  revenue  waa  the 
granting  to  the  clergy  an  allowance  out  of  the  poblic 
money.  Constantine  both  gave  the  clergy  particular  lar- 
gesses, as  their  occasion  required,  and  also  settled  npon 
them  a  standing  allowance  out  of  the  exchequer.  A 
fourth  source  of  revenue  was  the  estates  of  martyre  and 
confessors  dying  without  heirs,  which  were  settled  upon 
the  Church  by  Constantine.  Still  later  rulen  (Theodo- 
sius the  younger  and  Valentinian  III)  settled  upon  the 
Church  the  estates  of  dergymen  dying  without  beiim 
Besides  these  sources  of  revenue,  there  were  othei%  such 
as  the  donation  of  heathen  temples  and  sometimes  their 
revenues,  heretical  conventicles  and  their  revenues^  the 
temporal  estates  of  clergymen  or  monks  who  became 
seculars  again.  Great  care,  however,  at  first  was  taken 
not  to  receive  estates  donated  to  the  Church  to  the  great 
detriment  of  others.  Bespecting  the  ancient  way  of 
managing  and  distributing  these  revenues,  we  may  re- 
mark that  the  revenues  of  the  whole  diocese  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Ushop,  and  by  his  care  distribnted  among 
the  clergy.  As  a  safeguard  against  mismanagement,  he 
was  obliged  to  give  an  account  of  his  administration  in 
a  provincial  synod;  after  a  while  this  rule  obtained  in 
the  \^estem  Church.    The  division  was  usually  into 
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three  or  four  parts — one  to  the  bishop,  a  second  to  the 
rest  of  the  clergy,  a  third  to  the  poor,  and  a  fourth  to 
the  necessary  uses  of  the  Church.  Suspension  from 
participation  in  the  revenues  was  one  method  of  punish- 
ment visited  upon  the  clergy.  See  Bingham,  Christ, 
Antiq.  bk.  v,  ch.  vi,  p.  1-6. 

Reverence  (usually  some  form  of  M^^,  f ojSio/fai, 
to  fiar^y  a  respectful,  submissive  disposition  of  mind 
arising  from  affection  and  esteem,  from  a  sense  of  supe- 
riority in  the  person  reverenced.  Hence  children  rev- 
erence their  fathers  even  when  their  fathers  correct 
them  by  stripes  (Heb.  xii,  9) ;  hence  subjects  reverence 
their  sovereign  (2  Sam.  ix,  6) ;  hence  wives  reverence 
their  husbands  (Epb.  v,  33) ;  and  hence  all  ought  to 
reverence  God.  We  reverence  the  name  of  God,  the 
house  of  God,  the  worship  of  God,  etc. ;  we  reverence 
the  attributes  of  God,  the  commands,  dispensations,  etc., 
of  God;  and  we  ought  to  demonstrate  our  reverence  by 
overt  acts,  such  as  are  suitable  and  becoming  to  time, 
place,  and  circumstances.  For  though  a  man  may  rev- 
erence €rod  in  his  heart,  yet  unless  he  behave  reveren- 
tially and  g^ve  proofs  of  his  reverence  by  demeanor,  con- 
duct, and  obedience,  he  will  not  easily  persuade  his  fel- 
low-mortals that  his  bosom  is  the  residence  of  this  divine 
and  heavenly  disposition;  for,  in  fact,  a  reverence  for 
God  is  not  one  of  those  lights  which  bum  under  a  bush- 
el, but  one  of  those  whose  sprightly  lustre  illuminates 
wherever  it  is  admitted.  Beverenoe  is,  strictly  speak- 
ing, perhaps  the  internal  disposition  of  the  mind,  ^/3oc 
(1U>m.  xiii,  7) ;  and  honor,  ri/iif,  the  external  expression 
of  that  disposition. — Calmet. 

Reverend,  a  title  prefixed  by  courtesy  to  the  name 
of  any  dergyman,  though  **  clerk"  (cUriau)  is  the  legal 
and  strictly  proper  description  of  clergymen,  and  is,  in 
official  documents,  placed  ajier  (as  ^  Reverend  "  is  6e- 
fare)  their  names. 

In.  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal and  Roman  Catholic  churches  the  title  is  given  to 
ecclesiastics  of  the  second  and  thirdorders,the  bishops  be- 
ing styled  **  right  reverend."  In  some  churches  ordained 
abbesses  and  prioresses  are  called  *<  reverend  mothers." 

RevieionoFTUEBniLs.  SeeAuTHORizsDYERBioN. 

Revivals  of  Religion,  a  phrase  commonly  used 
to  indicate  renewed  interest  in  religious  subjects,  or  a 
period  of  religious  awakening.  It  comes  from  revive 
(LaL  revive),  to  Uve  agatn^  and  is  often  improperly  ap- 
plied to  excitements  which  can  hardly  be  called  relig- 
ious, because  they  do  not  apprehend,  or  propose  to  revive, 
the  real,  inner,  spiritual  life  of  the  soul,  which  alone 
constitutes  true  religion.  Setting  out  with  erroneous 
views  as  to  the  work  to  be  effected,  such  excitements 
necessarily  fall  short  of  its  accomplishment. 

These  w6rds  are  also  used  to  denote  the  conversion 
of  sinners  as  well  as  the  quickening  of  believers.  This 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  two  events  are  generally 
(not  always)  coincident.  Sinners,  who  withstand  God 
himself,  may  resist  the  Church  in  her  best  estate ;  and 
they  are  sometimes  converted  when  the  Church,  as  a 
body,  is  spiritually  asleep.  Yet  such  is  the  influence  of 
spiritual  life,  and  such  the  usual  sanction  given  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  its  loving  endeavors  to  save  men,  that  a 
real  revival  of  the  Church  leads  directly  to  the  conver- 
sion of  others.  Therefore  *'a  revival  is  simply  an  in- 
crease of  the  best  desires,  affections,  and  exertions  of 
persons  who  are  already  pious  and  benevolent,  such  an 
increase  as,  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  awakens  in  the 
ungodly  an  anxiety  for  their  salvation. . . .  When  these 
evidences  of  increased  engagedness  in  the  cause  of  Christ 
are  unequivocally  manifested  anywhere,  it  is  too  late 
for  an  impartial  observer  to  doubt  that  a  genuine  revi- 
val of  religion  has  there  commenced."  To  understand 
this  subject  in  its  bearings  upon  the  different  classes  to 
be  benefited,  it  is  necessary  to  have  just  conceptions  of 
religion  itself,  the  means  of  its  attainment  and  revival, 
and  the  evidences  by  which  it  is  distinguished.    These 


points,  with  some  others  necessarily  involved,  are  indi- 
cated by  the  following  propositions. 

1.  That  all  men  unrenewed  by  the  grace  of  God  are 
sinners.  Paul  represents  them  as  dead  in  trespasses 
and  in  sins,  walking  acconiing  to  the  course  of  this 
world,  according  to  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air, 
having  their  conversation  in  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  ful- 
filling the  desires  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  mind,  and  as 
by  nature  children  of  wrath. 

2.  This  being  their  condition — corrupt  in  heart  and 
disobedient  in  practice->they  need  two  important  works 
effected  in  and  for  them ;  namely,  the  pardon  of  all  their 
sins,  exemptbg  them  from  the  penalty  of  the  law,  and 
the  renewal  of  their  souls  in  righteousness,  conforming 
them  to  the  moral  image  of  God,  and  thus  fitting  them 
to  do  his  will  from  the  heart  here,  and  enjoy  the  holi- 
ness of  heaven  bereafUr. 

3.  That  the  atonement  of  Christ  provided  for  just 
these  results,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  announce- 
ments :  ^  If  we  confesss  our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  just 
to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cUante  us  from  aU  tin- 
righteoiimes^  (1  John  i,  9).  **  But  ye  are  washed,  but 
ye  are  aanctifiid,  but  ye  unjustified  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God"  (1  Cor.  vi,ll). 
And  to  show  the  absolute  necessity  of  this  double  work, 
Jesus  said  to  Kicodemus,  ^  Except  a  man  be  horn  again, 
he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God"  (John  iii,  3).  Re- 
vivals which  aim  at  anything  short  of  this  are  not  revi- 
vals of  reiigion  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  word.  They 
may  arouse  the  fears  of  men  and  improve  their  habits, 
but  they  do  not  save  in  the  Gospel  sense,  nor  will  their 
results  be  satisfactory  to  the  depraved  and  guilty  sin- 
ner, or  to  any  spiritual  Church. 

4.  Another  important  fact  to  be  remembered  is,  that 
this  is  the  work  of  God,  He  only  can  forgive  sins,  or  re- 
new the  heart.  The  object  of  a  true  revival  is,  there- 
fore, not  to  absolve  sinners,  but  to  bring  them  to  God; 
in  other  words,  to  persuade  them  to  accept  the  terms  of 
reconciliation,  that  he  may  save  them.  Pronouncing 
them  converted  on  their  avowing  a  **  desire"  or  **  pur- 
pose" to  seek  the  Lord  is  unauthorized,  and  exceedingly 
dangerous.  We  should  instruct  and  encourage  them  to 
wait  in  the  way  of  duty  till  God  shall  do  the  work, 
when  they  will  need  no  absolution  from  man.  Many, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  have  been  misled  right  at  this  point, 
to  their  eternal  sorrow.  They  have  been  taught  to  be- 
lieve that  religion  is  all  their  own  work,  a  mere  change 
of  opinion  or  position ;  that  they  are  to  convert  them- 
selves. It  is  sometimes  called  a  growth;  whereas  it  is 
first  a  new  creation,  a  new  Itfe,  and  adoption  into  the 
family  of  God  by  his  own  sovereign  act.  Like  all  other 
acts,  it  must  be  done  at  some  specific  time-^'m  a  moment 
One  must  be  bom  again  before  he  can  grow.  If  back- 
slidden, he  must  repent  and  be  forgiven  as  at  the  first, 
and  have  the  old  ^joy  of  salvation"  restored  unto  him. 

5.  When  this  work  is  accomplished,  it  will  be  veri- 
fied, j(r«/,  by  the  Holy  Spirit  witnessing  to  the  fact  as  it 
witnesses  in  conviction  to  the  sinner's  guilt,  condemna- 
tion, and  danger;  and,  secondly,  by  its  fruits,  "love, 
joy,  peace,  long  suffering,"  etc.,  and  aversion  to  former 
sins  and  associations.  How  does  an  awakened  sinner 
know  that  he  is  a  sinner?  ^e feels  that  he  is,  and  this 
is  confirmed  by  the  uniform  conflict  of  his  life  and  tem- 
per with  the  Word  of  God.  How  does  a  real  convert  know 
that  he  is  converted  ?  Because  he  now  feels  the  same  as- 
surance in  his  heart  that  he  is  a  Christian  which  he  felt 
before  that  he  was  a  sinner,  and  he  knows  that  he  is  living 
a  life  of  obedience ;  whereas,  before,  he  lived  in  rebellion. 
He  can  say  from  the  heart,  with  Paul,  *^  Being  justified 
by  faith,  we  have  j>eace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ,  .  .  .  and  rejoice  in  the  hope  of  the  glory  of 
God"  (Rom.  V,  1,  2);  and,  with  John,  <<We  know  that 
we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life  because  we  love  the 
brethren"  (1  John  iii,  14).  Converts  who  stop  short  of 
a  joyous  experience  of  the  love  of  God  will  go  limping 
through  life,  if  they  do  not  utterly  fall  away. 

6.  The  revival  of  this  style  of  religion  is  best  pro- 
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motcd  by  the  inculcation  of  the  fandamental  tratha  of 
the  Gospel,  such  as  human  depravity,  natural  and  ac- 
quired; the  sinfulness  of  men  in  rebellion  against  God, 
and  in  refusing  to  accept  of  offered  mercy ;  the  certainty 
of  their  loss  of  heaven,  and  the  endurance  of  eternal 
punishment,  if  they  do  not  repent :  the  amplitude  of  the 
atonement  for  every  one  -who  will  deny  himself,  take 
up  his  cross,  and  follow  Christ,  according  to  the  light 
that  is  in  and  around  him ;  the  ability  of  sinners,  by 
grace,  to  so  repent  and  believe  as  to  be  saved;  and  the 
blessedness  on  earth  and  in  heaven  which  God  will  be- 
stow upon  all  who  seek  him  with  their  whole  heart. 

As  to  the  best  manner  of  presenting  these  truths, 
there  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion.  Under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  however,  where  the  Word  of  God  is 
freely  circulated,  their  earnest,  sympathetic,  persuasive 
proclamation  is  more  effective  than  any  attempt  to 
prove  them.  Many  give  infidelity  too  much  credit,  and 
spend  their  time  and  strength  in  defending  to  the  un- 
derstanding what  they  ought  to  preach  to  the  heart 
They  controvert  and  argue  where  they  should  persuade 
and  entreat  The  people  in  the  circumstances  supposed 
generally  believe  the  Gospel  as  really  as  their  preach- 
ers, but  neglect  its  claims  from  worldly  considerations. 
These  obstacles  need  to  be  neutralized  or  removed. 
This  can  be  more  successfully  done  by  showing  their 
triviality  in  comparison  with  the  tremendous  interests 
at  stake  on  the  side  of  religion  than  by  the  explosion  of 
heretical  sentiments  which  their  hearers  would  be  glad 
to  have  true,  but  in  which  they  have  little  confidence. 

The  most  effective  suggestion  that  we  can  make  on 
this  point  is,  perhaps,  that  the  preacher  aim  to  prDmote 
the  revival  of  his  Church  and  the  conversion  of  sinners. 
Those  who  fail  to  do  so  seldom  win  souls  to  Christ.  Re- 
vivals are  not  produced  by  such  indifference.  Says  the 
immortal  Richard  Baxter  to  pastors :  "  If  your  heart  is 
not  set  on  the  end  of  your  labors,  and  if  you  do  not  long 
to  see  the  conversion  and  edification  of  your  hearers, 
and  study  and  preach  in  hope,  yon  are  not  likely  to  see 
much  success.  It  is  a  sign  of  a  false,  self-seeking  heart 
when  a  person  is  contented  to  be  still  doing  without 
seeing  any  fruit  of  his  labor.  ...  He  never  had  the 
right  ends  of  a  preacher  in  view  who  is  indifferent 
whether  he  obtains  them  or  not;  who  is  not  grieved 
when  he  misses  them,  and  rejoices  when  he  can  see  the 
desired  issue.** 

With  this  aim,  and  a  proper  understanding  of  human 
nature  and  the  Gospel,  one  will  not  seriously  err  in.the 
selection  of  subjects.  Nor  will  he  preach  so  much  about 
the  people  as  to  them.  Effective  efforts  have  always 
been  characterized  by  their  directness.  Said  Nathan  to 
David,  "  Thou  art  the  man ;"  and  Joshua  to  Israel, 
"  Choose  you  this  day  whom  you  will  serve.'*  When 
Peter  preached  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  *^  Let  the  house 
of  Israel  know  assuredlv  that  God  hath  made  that  same 
Jesus,  whom  ye  have  crucified^  both  Lord  and  Christ," 
his  hearers  were  **  pricked  in  their  hearts,  and  said, 
Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do?" 

But  revivals  must  not  be  left  alone  to  preachers,  or 
preaching.  Every  talent  of  the  Church  should  be  en- 
listed in  all  appropriate  ways.  Testimony  as  to  per- 
sonal experience  is  a  powerful  agency,  and  should  be 
largely  employed  in  private,  and  often  in  public.  The 
same  is  true  of  lay  instruction,  exhortation,  and  persua- 
sion. When  these  means  fail,  the  object  may  be  gained 
by  a  tract  or  booh.  The  printed  page  has  won  grand 
fields  inaccessible  to  living  agencies,  and  where  these 
have  toiled  in  vain.  Prayer  ha  another  powerful  means 
of  revivals,  which  often  prevails  where  everything  else 
fails.  Their  history  glows  with  the  wonders  of  its 
power.  Singing  Gospel  truths  in  an  impressive  manner 
is  often  effective.  It  attracts  and  softens  many  who 
care  little  for  preaching  or  prayer.  It  has  always  been 
prominent  in  this  work,  but  never  more  successful  than 
at  the  present  time. 

7.  Revivals  are  necessary  from  many  considerations. 
First,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  most  Christians  do 


backslide  more  or  leas  from  their  first  love.  The  his- 
tory of  God's  ancient  people  is  litUe  more  than  a  con- 
secutive account  of  their  backslidinga  and  iecoTerie& 
The  apostolic  age  was  clouded  by  similar  defections) 
and  followed  by  the  '^Dark  Ages."  The  dumbm  of 
that  long  night  were  unbroken  until  the  revival  tnnnp. 
et  of  Luther  was  heard  from  Wittenberg  caUing  for 
reform.  Even  the  Puritans  of  New  England  dedinexL 
Says  Mr.  Tracy,  in  speaking  of  their  condition  at  the 
commencement  of  the  great  revival  under  Edwards, 
Whitefield,  and  others,  '*  Such  had  been  the  downward 
progress  in  New  England  that  there  were  msn j  m  th« 
churches,  and  even  some  in  the  ministry,  who  were  vet 
lingering  among  the  supposed  preliminaries  to  conver- 
sion. The  difference  between  the  Church  and  the  world 
was  vanishing  away,  and  yet  never,  perhaps,  had  the 
expectation  of  reaching  heaven  at  last  been  more  gen- 
eral or  confident."  That  revival  changed  all  this  for 
the  time,  but  in  less  than  half  a  century  there  was  an- 
other sad  relapse.  When  the  Wesle>*8  and  Whitefiekt 
awoke  to  the  claims  of  religion  in  England,  the  new 
birth  was  a  dead  letter,  and  conversions  were  scaroelv 
known ;  while  drinking,  gambling,  cock-fighting,  and 
every  species  of  popular  vice  were  patronized  by  the 
Church  and  many  of  the  clergy. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  what  would  have  become  of 
religion  but  for  revivals?  Had  Joshua,  and  Darid,  and 
Josiah,  and  Ezra,  and  Luther,  and  Edwards,  the  We»> 
leys,  Whitefield,  and  other  revivalists,  clung  to  estal)- 
lished  customs,  and  opposed  innovations^  as  sonae  did, 
and  as  others  do  now,  the  name  of  God  would  hanllr 
have  been  preserved  from  oblivion. 

The  same  tendency  is  observable  in  individoab  nd 
some  churches  now.  They  are  in  dose  fellowship  with 
sin  and  the  worid,  without  God,  and  without  sny  wcU- 
grounded  hope. 

Revivals  are  also  necessary  because  there  is  do  other 
cure  for  the  evils  to  be  remedied,  ^iritoal  life  can 
never  spring  out  of  the  dead,  worldly  policy  which  es- 
chews revivals:  reason,  common-^ense,  and  histoiT  aie 
all  against  iL  We  may  fill  the  Cboivh  with  man-made 
converts,  who  have  been  coaxed  into  a  profcasioo  of  re- 
ligion without  having  the  first  elements  of  a  Christiafl 
character;  but  that  is  not  God's  work,  nor  is  it  reli^- 
ions ;  it  is  rather  an  attempt  to  cover  the  wolf  in  aheep'i 
clothing,  to  be  stripped  of  his  false  pretence  when  it  ii 
too  late  to  repent  and  be  saved.  Nearly  all  the  religion 
of  the  ages  is  attributable  to  revivals.  Every  derice  to 
supersede  their  necessity  has  failed.  It  may  be  added 
with  special  emphasis  that  revivals  are  necessary  to  the 
triumph  of  moral  reforms.  Experience  has  taught 
many  that  they  cannot  reform  without  the  grace  cf 
God.  Such  were  their  habits  of  licentiousneaa,  profan- 
ity, intemperance,  fraud,  sinful  amusements,  etc.,  that 
all  attempts  at  reform  were  fruitless  until  they  came  to 
God  for  salvation.  Then  they  found  deliverance,  not 
from  the  hahU  only,  but  from  all  disposition  to  foUow  it 
This  is  the  only  solid  basis  of  reform,  when  bad  appe- 
tites, passions,  and  habits  are  fully  established,  (iod 
only  can  save  in  these  extreme  cases. 

8.  Revival  measures  require  great  courage,  zeal,  and 
decision  in  their  leaders  to  make  them  most  effective. 
Because,  first,  they  generally  encounter  opposition  from 
without,  and  often  from  prtxfessors  of  religion.  It  may 
be  silent,  but  still  it  is  real  and  hurtful  Sometimes  it 
takes  the  form  of  friendship,  as  in  the  case  of  Nehemiah 
and  Sanballat,  and  suggests  damaging  complications, 
which  require  clear  perception  and  invincible  finnnr.«. 
At  others  it  is  outspoken  and  threatening,  which  is  less 
hurtful.  But  not  unfrequentiy  genuine  but  miigaided 
friends  of  the  work  have  to  be  restrained  to  prevent 
their  hindering  what  they  fain  would  help.  To  do  this 
successfully  often  requires  much  decision  and  tacL  Sat 
it  must  be  done.  A  fe^v  weak  and  fanatical  people  hare 
sometimes  been  allowed  to  nentndiie  the  best  eflbrt& 
But  there  seems  to  be  little  danger  from  that  qoirter 
at  the  present  time.    These  measoies  sollermore  firao 
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Bpiiitiiil  death  than  from  OYerhctioo.  And  yet  with  some 
there  is  so  much  dread  of  excitement  that  thej  hardly 
dare  to  light  the  fires  of  revival  for  fear  of  an  explosion. 
These  circamstances  call  for  courage  to  venture.  But 
many,  who  wish  well  to  the  cause  have  no  faith  in  God 
or  man.  They  cannot  see  how  success  is  to  be  achieved, 
and  therefore  they  hesitate  to  attempt  it  Here  is  an- 
other call  for  courage.  Many  of  the  great  revivals  of 
the  ages  commenced  with  one  man.  He  alone  believed, 
and  worked  it  up ;  but  when  it  became  manifest  that 
God  was  with  him,  others  rallied  to  his  support.  In  the 
progress  of  the  work  this  same  unbelief,  during  every 
little  reverse,  is  prompt  to  predict  that  it  is  going  to 
stop.  This  calls  for  more  faith  in  the  leader,  who  will 
do  well  to  review  the  book  of  Nehemiah.  Then  churches 
sometimes  get  weary,  and  want  their  evenings  fur  rest, 
business,  or  recreation,  and  propose  to  suspend  the  meet> 
ings.  A  proper  zeal  will  suggest  some  little  modifica- 
tion of  measures,  and  strike  for  new  achievements.  Be- 
vivals  have  been  successfully  carried  on  for  years  under 
this  policy;  not  so  much  by  holding  meetings  every 
evening  as  by  making  every  meeting,  whether  regular 
or  extra,  to  advance  the  work. 

Literature. — Thoughts  on  the  Renvoi  qf  Beligion  in 
New  England  [  1740] ;  to  which  is  prefixed  A  Narratice 
of  the  Surprising  Work  of  God  in  Northampton,  Mass, 
[17S5]  (N.  v.);  Porter,  Revivals  of  Rdigion,  showing 
their  Theory t  Means,  Obstrttctions,  Importance,  and  Per- 
versions,  with  the  Dutg  of  Christians  in  regard  to  them 
(N.  Y,  and  Cincinnati,  1877) ;  Finney,  Lectures  on  Re- 
vivals of  Religion  (Oberlin,  0. 1868) ;  Fish,  Handbook  of 
RevivalSffor  the  Use  of  Winners  of  Souls  (Boston,  1874). 
See  North  Brit,  Rev,  Nov.  1860;  Mercertb,  Rev,  Jan. 
1872.     (J.  P.) 

ReTOO&tns  was  a  Christian  martyr  under  Severus, 
a  catechumen  of  Carthage,  and  a  slave.  On  the  day 
appointed  for  the  execution,  he  was  led  to  the  amphi- 
theatre, and,  having  denounced  God's  judgment  upon 
his  persecutors,  was  ordered  to  run  the  gantlet  be- 
tween the  hunters.  He  was  then  destroyed  by  wild 
beasts,  A.D.  205. — Fox,  Book  ofMartgre, 

Revolntion.  The  name  given  to  that  change  in 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  England 
which  took  place  when  James  11  had  been  expelled 
from  the  throne  in  the  year  1688,  and  his  son-in-law, 
William,  prince  of  Orange,  was  elected  by  the  voice  of 
the  people.  The  immediate  occasion  of  the  Bevolution 
was  a  falladons  proclamation  issued  by  James,  under 
the  pretence  of  extending  toleration ;  but  the  true  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  place  all  the  offices  of  trust  in  the 
hands  of  the  papists,  whose  hopes  had  been  revived  by 
the  death  of  Charles  II.  Some  Protestant  Dissenters 
were  imposed  upon  by  this  specious  pretence ;  but  the 
sagacity  of  the  bishops  justly  apprehending  the  intend- 
ed consequences,  they  strenuously  contended  and  pe- 
titioned against  the  proclamation,  and  alarmed  the  fears 
of  Protestants  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Revolntion  Settlement.  The  settlement  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  under  William  and  Mary  is  so- 
called.  It  was  dictated  by  policy,  and  did  not  restore 
the  platform  of  1638,  but  adopted  the  ratification  of 
1592.  Its  object  was  to  restore  peace  and  order,  to  put 
an  end  to  agitation,  and  by  the  appearance  of  modera- 
tion to  curb  extremes,  to  take  away  all  pretext  for  vio- 
lence, and  induce  all  classes  of  the  people  to  exhibit  a 
loyal  spirit  to  the  new  occupants  of  the  British  throne. 
See  Scotland,  Church  of. 

Rez  ChxistOf  factor  omnium,  is  the  beginning  of 
a  hymn  ascribed  to  Gregory  the  Great  (q.  v.).  Luther 
is  said  to  have  pronounced  this  to  be  the  best  hymn. 
We  subjom  the  first  verse  in  both  Latin  and  English : 

**  Rex  Cbriste,  factor  omnium, 
Redemptor  et  credeutlam, 
Placare  votis  snppllcum 
Te  laudibns  coleotium.'* 

"O  Christ,  onr  king,  Creator,  Lord, 
Saviour  of  all  who  trust  thy  Word, 


To  them  who  seek  thee  ever  near, 
Kow  to  onr  praises  bend  thine  ear." 

This  is  the  translation  as  given  in  the  Lyra  Domestica, 
p.  266.  Into  German  it  has  been  translated  by  Simrock, 
in  his  Lauda  Sion  Salvatorem,  p.  91,  **  Christ,  Konig, 
Schopfer  aller  Welt;^  bv  Rambach,  in  his  Anthology,  i, 
1 18, "  O  Christus,  K5nig  aller  Welt  -^  by  Konigsfeld,  in 
hb  llymnen  u,  Gesange,  i,  72,  '*  Christ,  Konig,  Schopfer 
aller  Welt,"  which  is  also  adopted  by  Bilssler,  in  his 
Ausufahl  aUchristlicher  Gesange,  p.  67,  and  by  Fortlage, 
in  his  Gesdnge  chrittl,  Vorzeit,  p.  76, "  O  Christus,  Herr 
der  MajestUt."  Besides  these  translations,  Koch  enu- 
merates a  number  of  others  {jOpp,  i,  74).     (D.  P.) 

Ray,  Claude,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  at  Aix, 
Nov.  27, 1773.  In  1800  he  concluded  his  theological 
studies  at  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  at  Paris,  and  be- 
came secretary  to  the  vicar-general.  In  1816  he  was 
titular  canon  of  Aix,  and  prebend  in  1821.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  stand  he  took  concerning  the  new  heads 
of  the  State,  not  conadering  it  necessary  to  omit  men- 
tioning them  in  the  public  prayers  of  the  Church,  he 
was  obliged  to  defend  his  position  by  a  pamphlet. 
Notwithstanding  this  controversy,  be  was  made  capitu- 
lary vicar-general,  Nov.  24, 1830.  In  1831  he  was  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  Dijon.  This  was  the  first  bishop  ap- 
pointed by  Louis  Philippe,  whose  claim  to  the  throne 
was  held  by  the  high  clergy  to  be  illegitimate.  The 
court  of  Rome  hesitated  to  confirm  the  appointment, 
but  finally  Gregory  XVI  preconized  Rey,  and  author- 
ized that  he  should  be  consecrated  by  a  single  bishop, 
assisted  by  two  dignitaries.  But  such  was  the  feel- 
ing against  the  proceeding  that  for  a  long  time  no  one 
would  consent  to  consecrate  him.  At  last  the  ceremony 
was  performed  by  the  bishop  of  Carthagena.  The  epis- 
copacy of  Rey  lasted  for  six  years,  and  was  a  constant 
contest  for  the  rights  of  his  position.  A  remonstrance 
was  at  last  issueil  against  his  exercising  his  public  func- 
tions, and  he  was  forced  to  resign.  He  left  Dijon,  June 
21, 1838,  and  retired  to  Aix  as  canon  of  the  Church  of  St, 
Denis,  where  he  died,  Aug.  17, 1858.  His  writings  are, 
Prieres  pour  la  Consecration  (Tun  Eveque  (1808) : — PW- 
ds  Historique  de  Notre  Dame  d'Aix  (Aix,  1816) : — Re^ 
flexions  sur  les  Affaires  Ecclesiastiques  du  Diocese  de 
Dijon,  etc — ^Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Reyes,  Nathan  Abdot,  a  minister  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church,  was  bom  at  Toilton,  N.  H.,  Dec.  26, 
1807.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  with  hon- 
or in  1835,  and  afterwards  studied  theology  at  Andover 
and  at  Lane  seminary.  Having  been  appointed  by  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
as  a  missionary  to  Syria,  he  sailed  for  Beirut  in  1840. 
Political  and  other  disturbances,  together  with  his  im- 
paired health,  induced  him  to  return,  which  he  did,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  board,  in  1844.  He  now  spent 
some  time  in  ministerial  labor  in  Charlemont  and  South 
Royalton,  Mass. ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1847  was  called 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  whose  service  he  contintfed  till  1855, 
when  he  resigned  and  took  charge  of  a  church  in  Prince- 
ton, 111.,  and  after  one  year  was  called  to  Griggsville, 
III.  Before  his  removal,  however,  he  was  called  away 
by  death,  March  31, 1857.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  tal- 
ents, good  education,  warm  zeal,  and  excellent  life. 

Reymond,  Henri,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  at 
Yienne,  Dauphin(^,  Nov.  21, 1737.  He  studied  in  the 
Jesuit  college  of  his  native  vilhige,  was  ordained  priest, 
and  became  vicar  of  St.  George's  at  Yienne.  At  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  ho  embraced  the  popular  ideas,  and 
in  1792  was  elected  bishop  of  Isfere.  During  the  Reign 
of  Tenor  he  was  arrested  and  kept  in  close  confinement 
for  nearly  a  year.  He  took  part  in  the  council  of  1797, 
and  was  charged  with  publishing  its  acts.  In  1802  he 
signed  the  formula  of  retraction  required  by  the  pope, 
and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Dijbp.  During  the  em- 
pire he  advocated  the  cause  of  Napoleon,  which  caused 
his  removal  by  Louis  XYIII,  but  he  afterwards  returned 
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to  hU  diocese.  He  died  at  Dijon,  Feb.  20, 1820.  His 
principal  writings  are,  DroiU  des  Curis  et  des  Paroistu, 
etc.  (Paris,  1776)  i—Droitt  des  Pauvres  (ibid.  1781):— 
Observatioru  8ur  PEnteiffnemaU  itUmeiUaire  de  la  Eeli- 
ffion  (1804) : — a  Memoire  JutHficati/ofhia  own  life,  print- 
ed in  the  Chromque  Eeliffieute.  —  Hoefer,  Now,  Biog. 
Genirale,  s.  v. 

Reyna,  Cassiodoro  de,  a  Spanish  Hebraist,  was 
born  at  Seville.  He  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  life, 
bat  renounced  it  upon  leaving  his  native  country.  He 
established  himself  in  Frankfort  and  engaged  in  busi- 
ness, which  he  abandoned  to  take  charge  of  a  French 
congregation  in  London.  From  thence  he  went  to  Ant- 
werp, and  again  lived  in  Frankfort,  where  he  openly 
avowed  his  acquiescence  in  the  Confession  of  Augsburg. 
It  is  supposed  he  was  living  at  Basle  when  his  version 
of  the  Scriptures  in  Spanish  was  published.  In  the 
preface  to  this  work  he  makes  himself  appear  a  Catholic, 
in  order  to  secure  a  greater  sale  for  the  book.  The  title 
is  La  BibiiOj  que  e*  los  Sacrot  Libros  ddV,y  N.  Testa- 
mentOj  trasladada  en  Etpafiol  (Basle,  1669, 4to).  Keyna 
pretended  to  have  translated  directly  from  the  Hebrew, 
but  it  is  said  that  he  never  saw  any  original  except  the 
Latin  version  of  Pagnini.  A  new  edition  was  prepared 
by  Cyprian  de  Yalera  (Amst.  1596).  Another  work  of 
Beyna  is  Aimotationa  in  Loca  Selectiora  Evangdii  Jo^ 
annia  (Frankfort,  1578).  Reyna  died  at  Frankfort, 
March  15, 1594.  See  Antonio,  BibL  Nova  I/ispana ; 
Lelong,  BibL  Sacra,  —  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Generate^ 
s.  V. 

Reynolde,  Edward,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  was 
bom  in  Southampton,  November,  1599.  In  1615  he  be- 
came postmaster  of  Merton  College,  and  in  1620  proba- 
tioner fellow.  He  was  made  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 
and  rector  of  Braynton,  in  Northamptonshire ;  but  in 
the  rebellion  of  1642  he  sided  with  the  Presbyterians. 
In  1643  he  was  one  of  the  Westminster  Assembly 
divines,  and  took  the  covenant.  In  1648  he  became 
dean  of  Christ  Church  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  He  refused  the  Engagement  (1651) 
and  was  ejected  from  his  deanery;  was  vicar  of  St. 
Lawrence's,  Jewry,  London ;  restored  to  his  deaner)*^  in 
1659,  and  in  1660  was  maide  chaplain  to  Charles  II. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  warden  of  Merton  Col- 
lege, and  made  bishop  of  Norwich.  He  died  in  July 
1667.  He  published  Sermons,  TheohgiccU  Treatises, 
Meditations,  etc 

Reynolde,  Joshua  {Sir),  considered  the  founder 
of  the  English  school  of  painting  as  regards  its  special 
characteristics,  was  bom  at  Plympton,  in  Devonshire 
(where  his  father  was  rector),  July  16,  1723.  He  was 
intended  for  the  medical  profession,  but  was  induced  by 
the  perusal  of  Richardson's  Essays  on  Painting,  etc.,  to 
take  up  painting  as  a  profession.  A  handsome  edition 
of  these  essays  was  in  1778  dedicated  to  Sir  Joshua  by 
Richardson's  son,  comprising  The  Theory  of  Painting, 
Essay  on  the  Art  of  Criticism,  and  The  Science  of  a 
Connoisseur,  Reynolds's  first  master  was  Hudson,  the 
portrait-painter,  with  whom  he  was  placed  in  1741.  He 
first  set  up  as  a  portrait-painter  at  Devonport,  but  in 
1746  settled  in  London,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane.  In  1749 
he  accompanied  Commodore  Keppel  in  the  Centurion 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and  remained  altogether  about 
three  years  in  Italy.  He  commenced  business  again 
in  London  in  1752,  and  soon  became  the  most  prom- 
inent painter  of  the  capital.  In  1768,  when  the  Royal 
Academy  was  established,  Reynolds  was  unanimouJsly 
elected  president  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  members, 
Dec.  14  of  that  year,  and  he  was  knighted  by  George 
HI  in  consequence.  In  1784  he  succeeded  Allan  Ram- 
say as  principal  painter  in  ordinary  to  the  king ;  and, 
after  an  unrivalled  career  as  a  portrait-painter,  died  at 
his  house  in  Leicester  Square,  Feb.  28,  1792.  He  was 
buried  with  great  pomp  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  where 
a  fine  statue  by  Flaxman  is  placed  immediately  below 
the  dome,  in  honor  of  his  memory-.     His  large  fortune, 


aboQt  £80,000,  was  inherited  by  his  meoe,Mi9B  Pahntf, 
who  became  afterwards  marchioness  of  Thomood.  Uii 
collection  of  works  of  art  sold  for  nearly  £17,000.  Sir 
Joshua  Re3molds,  notwithstanding  his  csrelefli  ind  feeble 
drawing,  was  indisputably  a  great  painter;  some  of  hia 
portraits  are  among  the  first  masterpieces  of  the  srt, 
whether  as  simple  portraits  or  as  fancy  pieces;  sa,  for 
instance.  Lord  Heathfidd,  in  the  National  Gallery,  of  tb« 
former  class,  and  Mrs,  Siddons  as  the  Tragic  Mum,  al 
Dulwich,  of  the  latter.  His  pictures  are  neceaisnlr 
very  numerous.  Their  chief  ezceUence  b  their  nstunl 
grace,  fulness  of  expression,  substantial  charscter,  and 
frequently  a  charming  richness  of  color  and  light  and 
shade.  Among  the  most  remarkable  are  The  Cardisfd 
and  Christian  Virtues,  Nativity,  and  Uoly  Fawdty.  His 
eulogium  cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in  the  word) 
of  Burke :  '^  He  was  the  first  Englishman  who  added 
the  praise  of  the  elegant  arts  to  the  other  glories  of  bb 
country. . . .  The  losi  of  no  man  of  his  time  can  be  fdt 
with  more  sincere,  general,  and  unmixed  sorrow."  Sir 
Joshua  has  bequeathed  to  posterity,  besides  his  paint* 
ings,  fifteen  elegant  and  valuable  Discourses,  of  vbidi 
a  magnificent  edition,  edited  by  John  Burnet,  was  pub- 
lished by  James  Carpenter  in  1842.  A  later  editios 
was  published  (Hudson,  0. 1853, 12mo) ;  and  his  lift 
and  Discourses  (N.  Y.  1859,  12mo>.  There  is  a  fufl 
Life  of  Reynolds  by  Northcote  ( Lond.  1819,  2  toI& 
8vo). 

Reys,  Manoel  dos,  a  Portuguese  Jesuit,  was  tangbt 
at  Coimbra,  and  preached  with  great  power  and  suc- 
cess. He  died  at  Braga,  April  21, 1699.  His  ^'ei-mosi 
were  printed  at  Evora  (1717-24). 

Re'zeph  (Heb.  Re'tseph,  &2t^,  a  hot  stone,  as  in  1 
Kings  xix,  6;  Sept.  'PaoU,  'Pa^iCi  v.  r.  'Pafe^),<nie 
of  the  places  which  Sennacherib  mentions,  in  his  taunt- 
ing message  to  Hezekiah,  as  having  been  destroyed  by 
his  predecessor  (2  Kings  xix,  12;  Isa.  xxxvii,  13).  He 
couples  it  with  Haran  and  other  well-known  Mesopota- 
mian  qM>ts.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  that  PtoteDT 
mentions  under  the  name  of  Rhesopha  (PtfOfi^)  as  a 
city  of  Palmyrene  {Geog,  v,  15) ;  and  this,  again,  is  pos- 
sibly the  same  with  the  Rasapha  which  Abulfeda  piaoa 
at  nearly  a  day's  journey  west  of  the  Euphrates.  Tbe 
name  is  still  a  common  ope,  Yakut's  Lexicon  quoting 
these  two  and  seven  other  less  important  towns  so  called. 
See  Sknnachkrib. 

Rezi'a  (Heb.  Riisyah',  r\'^^'^,delight;  SeptPamaX 
the  third  named  of  three  sons  of  UDa,  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher  (1  Chron.  vii,  89).     B.C  perhaps  dr.  1618. 

Re'zin  (Heb.  Rdsinf,  'j'"2t'n,/r»i,  perhaps /»rwcf). 
the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept.  *Pa<r(v, 'Paatrcri^v.)  A  king  of  Damascus, 
contemporary  with  Pekah  in  Israel,  and  with  Jotbam 
and  Ahaz  in  Judaea.  The'policy  of  Rezin  seems  to  bare 
been  to  ally  himself  closely  with  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
and,  thus  strengthened,  to  carry  on  constant  war  against 
the  kings  of  Judah.  He  attacked  Jotham  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  reign  (2  Kings  xv,  87);  but  his  chief 
war  was  with  Ahas,  whose  territories  he  invaded,  in 
company  with  Pekah,  soon  after  Ahaz  had  mounted  the 
throne  (aC.  cir.  740).  The  combiiied  army  laid  ste^ 
to  Jerusalem,  where  Ahaz  was,  but  "could  not  prevail 
against  it"  (Isa.  vii,  1 ;  2  Kings  xvi,  5).  Rezin,  how- 
ever, "recovered  Elath  to  Syria"  (ver.  C) ;  that  is,  he 
conquered  and  held  possession  of  the  celebrated  town 
of  that  name  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  'Akabab,  which 
commanded  one  of  the  most  important  lines  of  trade  ir 
the  East  Soon  aflerthis  he  was  attacked  by  Tiglatb* 
pileser  II,  king  of  Assyria,  to  whom  Ahaz  in  his  distrea 
had  made  application.  His  armies  were  defeated  by 
the  Assyrian  hosts ;  his  city  beueged  and  taken ;  his 
people  carried  away  captive  into  Susiana ;  and  he  him- 
self slain  (ver.  9;  comp.  Tiglath>pileser's  own  inscrip- 
tions, where  the  defeat  of  Rezin  and  the  destruction  of 
Damascus  are  distinctly  mentioned).    This  treatment 
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was  probably  owing  to  hU  being  regarded  as  a  rebel, 
since  Damascus  had  been  taken  and  laid  under  tribute 
by  the  Assyrians  some  time  previously  (Bawlinson,  Z^e- 
rodotus,  i,  467).— Smith. 

2.  The  head  of  one  of  the  families  of  the  Xethinim 
who  returned  from  Babylon  (Ezra  ii,  48 ;  Neh.  vii,  60). 
B.C.  ante  586. 

Reason  (Beb.  jRezon\  *f\1^,  prince ;  SepL  *PaCwv 

.V.  r.  *E<rpiitfi)i  the  son  of  Eliadah,  a  Syrian,  who,  when 
David  defeated  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  band  of  freebooters  and  set  up  a  petty 
kingdom  at  Damascus  (1  Kings  xi,  23).  B.C.  post  1048. 
Whether  he  was  an  officer  of  Hadadezer,  who,  foreseeing 
the  destruction  which  David  would  inflict,  prudently 
escaped  with  some  followers,  or  whether  he  gathered 
his  band  of  the  remnant  of  those  who  survived  the 
slaughter,  does  not  appear.  The  latter  is  more  proba- 
ble. The  settlement  of  Rezon  at  Damascus  could  not 
have  been  till  some  time  after  the  disastrous  battle  in 
which  the  power  of  Hadadezer  was  broken,  for  we  are 
told  that  David  at  the  same  time  defeated  the  army  of 
Damascene  Syrians  who  came  to  the  relief  of  Hadad- 
ezer, and  put  garrisons  in  Damascus.  From  his  posi- 
tion at  Damascus  he  harassed  the  kingdom  of  Solomon 
during  his  whole  reign.  With  regard  to  the  statement 
of  Nicolaus  in  the  4th  book  cf  his  history,  quoted  by 
Joeepbus  (^Ant,  vii,  5,  2),  there  is  less  difficulty,  as  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  for  attributing  to  it  any  historical 
authority.  He  says  that  the  name  of  the  king  of  Da- 
mascus whom  David  defeated  was  Hadad,  and  that  his 
descendants  and  successors  took  the  same  name  for  ten 
generations.  If  this  be  true,  Rezon  was  a  usurper,  but 
the  origin  of  the  story  is  probably  the  confused  account 
of  the  Sept.  In  the  Vatican  MS.  of  the  Sept.  the  ac- 
count of  Bezon  is  inserted  in  ver.  14  in  dose  connection 


with  Hadad,  and  on  this  Josephus  appears  to  have 
founded  bis  story  that  Hadad,  on  leaving  Egypt,  en- 
deavored without  success  to  excite  Idumea  to  revolt, 
and  then  went  to  Syria,  where  he  joined  himself  with 
Rezon,  called  by  Josephus  Raazarua  (Vaajl^apoQ)^  who, 
at  the  head  of  a  band  of  robbers,  was  plundering  the 
country  {A  nt.  viii,  7, 6).  It  was  Hadad,  and  not  Rezon, 
according  to  the  account  in  Josephus,  who  established 
himself  king  of  that  part  of  Syria  and  made  inituids 
upon  the  Israelites.  In  1  Kings  xv,  18,  Benhadad,  king 
of  Damascus  in  the  reign  of  Asa,  is  described  as  the 
grandson  of  Hezion ;  and  from  the  resemblance  between 
the  names  Rezon  and  Union,  when  written  in  Hebrew 
characters,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  latter  is  a  cor- 
rupt reading  for  the  former.  For  this  suggestion,  how- 
ever, there  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  ground, 
though  it  was  adopted  by  Sir  John  Marsham  (CAron, 
Can,  p.  846)  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  (jChronoL  p.  221),  as 
well  as  by  some  later  translators  and  commentators 
(Junius,  K()hler,  Datbe,  Ewald).  Against  it  are,  (a) 
that  the  number  of  generations  of  the  Syrian  kings 
would  then  be  one  leas  than  those  of  the  contemporary 
kings  of  Judah.  But  then  the  reign  of  Abijam  was 
only  three  years,  and,  in  fact,  Jeroboam  outlived  both 
Rehoboam  and  his  son.  (b)  The  statement  of  Nicolaus 
of  Damascus  (Josephus,  Ant,  vii,  5,  2)  that  from  the 
time  of  David  for  ten  generations  the  kings  of  Syria 
were  one  dynasty,  each  king  taking  the  name  of  Hadad, 
**  as  did  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt."  But  this  would  ex- 
clude not  only  Hezion  and  Tabrimon,  but  Rezon,  unless 
we  may  interpret  the  last  sentence  to  mean  that  the 
official  title  of  Hadad  was  held  in  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary* name  of  the  king.  Bunsen  {Bibelwerkf  i,  271) 
makes  Hezion  contemporary  with  Rehoboam,  and  prob- 
ably a  grandson  of  Rezon.  The  name  is  Aramaic,  and 
Ewald  compares  it  with  Rezin, — Smith. 
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